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SENATE— Monday,  June  IS,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon.  ,on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


iLegislative  day  of  Friday,  June  <">.  1975 ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  watched  over 
us  and  brought  us  to  this  new  day,  grant 
us  Thy  grace  so  to  live,  so  to  work,  so  to 
serve  as  to  be  an  honor  to  America.  Look 
upon  us  in  all  our  hiunanity  and  fit  us 
for  our  duties  in  this  place.  Forgive  what 
we  have  been.  Amend  what  we  are.  Di- 
rect what  we  shall  be.  Rule  our  hearts 
and  minds  and  wills  to  work  with  Thee 
for  the  new  world  yet  to  be.  Thus,  may 
the  words  of  our  mouths,  and  the  medi- 
tations of  our  hearts,  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  strengtli,  and  our 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(.Mr.  Eastland  • . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

V.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  16,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  E.\stland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  a.s  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  June  13, 1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  un- 
objected-to  Items  on  the  calendar  be 
waived  under  rule  VUI. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  until  the 
hour  of  1  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


fimer.dcd    by    striking   oiit    ih^    second    sen- 
tence. 

Sec.  2.  The  forpgoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  as  ol  Janviary 
3.  1969. 

The  amendn:ent  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed. 


CONSIDERATION     OF    CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  Calendars  Nos.  184 
and  188. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   GUARD  TECHNICIANS' 

RETIREMENT 

Ihe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  5841  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities 
in  the  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nical service  in  connection  with  civil 
service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "(1)-"  and 
insert  "(m)  and  Redesignating  subsection 
(n)  as  (m).",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8332(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  creditable  service  for  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  purposes,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  8334(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  deposits  for  periods 
of  creditable  service  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Section  8339  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  civil  ser\'- 
ice  retirement  annuities,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (mi  and  redesignating 
subsection  (n)  as  (m>. 

(d)  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  757;  Pub- 
lic Law  90-486),  relating  to  crediting  of 
National  Guard  technician  service  for  Fed- 
eral employees'  leave,  death,  and  disability 
compensation,  group  life  and  health  Insur- 
ance, severance  pay,  tenure,  and  stattis,  is 


CONTROL  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
HONEYBEE 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  18  >  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust "31.  1922,  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion and  spread  of  diseases  and  parasites 
harmful  to  honeybees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  tlie 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  amendments  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  beginning  in  lin?  14.  strike 
out:  ^ 

Honeybees  imported  pursuant  ro  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  imported 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculttu^  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Except  with  respect  to  honeybees  im- 
ported pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  all  honeybees 
offered  for  import  or  intercepted  entering  the 
United  States  shall  be  destroyed  or  Immedi- 
ately exported. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  'honey- 
bee' means  all  life  stages  and  the  germ  plasiu 
of  honeybees  of  the  genus  Apis.". 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(O)  Honeybee  semen  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  only  from  countries 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  free  of  undesirable  species  or  subspecies 
of  honeybees,  and  which  have  in  operation 
precautions  adequate  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  such  undesirable  honeybees  and 
their  semen. 

"(c)  Honeybees  imported  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
Imported  tuider  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

"(d)  Except  with  respect  to  honeybee^  im- 
ported pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  all  honeybees  offered  for  im- 
port or  intercepted  entering  the  United  States 
shall  be  destroyed  or  immediately  exp)orted. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'honey- 
bee' means  all  life  stages  and  the  germ  plasm 
of  honeybees  of  the  genus  Apis,  except  honey- 
bee semen.". 

On  page  4,  beginning  in  line  3.  strike 
out: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorised to  cooperate  with  the  Governments 
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of  Canada,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  -Belize,  Hon- 
duras. El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica. 
Panama,  and  Colombia,  or  the  local  author- 
ities thereof.  In  carrying  out  necessary  re- 
search, BurreyB.  and  control  operations  In 
those  countries  in  connection  with  the  eradi- 
cation, suppression,  control,  and  prevention 
or  retardation  of  the  spread  of  undesirable 
species  and  subspecies  of  honeybees,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  Apis  meUlfera  adan- 
sonil.  commonly  known  as  the  African  or 
Brazilian  honeybee.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tions or  measures  authorized  In  this  Act,  the 
governments  of  such  countries  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  authority  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  operations  or  measures  on  all  lands- 
and  properties  therein  and  for  such  other 
facilities  and  means  as  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  necessary. 
The  measure  and  character  of  cooperation 
carried  out  under  this  Act  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  such  countries.  Including  the  ex- 
penditure or  use  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Arrangements  for  the  cooperation  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  made  through  and  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

•Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
either  independently  or  In  cooperation  with 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  farm- 
ers' associations,  and  similar  organizations 
and  Individuals,  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
operations  or  measures  In  the  United  States 
to  eradicate,  suppress,  control,  and  to  pre- 
vent or  retard  the  spread  of  undesirable 
species  and  subspecies  of  honeybees. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Governments 
of  Canada.  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Belize,  Hon- 
duras, El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Panam4,  *"d  Colombia,  or  the  local  author- 
ities thereof,  in  carrying  out  necessary  re- 
search, surveys,  and  control  operations  la 
those  countries  in  connection  with  the  erad- 
ication, suppression,  control,  and  preven- 
tion or  retardation  of  the  spread  of  undesir- 
able species  and  subspecies  of  honeybees, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  Apis  mellifera 
adansonii.  commonly  known  as  the  African 
or  Brazilian  honeybee.  The  measure  and 
character  of  cooperation  carried  out  under 
this  subsection  on  the  part  of  such  countries, 
including  the  expendittue  or  use  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be 
such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Arrangements  for  the  coop- 
eration authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  through  and'  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(c)  In  performing  the  operations  or  meas- 
ures authorized  in  this  Act,  the  cooperating 
foreign  country.  State,  or  local  agency  shall 
be  re.sponsible  for  the  authority  to  cai-ry  oxit 
such  operations  or  measures  on  all  lands  and 
properties  within  the  foreign  country  or 
State,  other  than  those  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  such  other  facilities  and 
means  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  necessary. 

So  as  to  makQ  the  bill  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted' by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1922,  as  amended 
(42  Stat.  833;  76  Stat.  169;  7  VS.C.  281).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  prevent  the  Introduction 
and  spread  of  diseases  and  parasites  harmrul 
to  honeybees,  and  the  hitroductlon  of 
genetically  undesirable  germ  plasm  of  honey- 
bees, the  Importation  Into  the  United,  States 
of  all  honeybees  Is  prohibited,  except  that 
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honeybees  may  be  imported  into 
States — 

"(1)  by  the  United  States  . 
Agriculture  for  experimental 
purposes,  or 

"(2)    from  countries   _ 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttu'e — 

"(A)    to  be  free  of  diseases 
harmful  to  honeybees,  and  und-_ 
cles  or  subspecies  of  honeybees 

"(B)  to  have  In  operation  pre- 
quate  to  prevent  the  Importati 
bees  from  other  countries 

diseases  or  parasites,  or  

or  subspecies,  of  honeybees  exist 

"(b)  Honeybee  semen  may 
Into  the  United  States  only  f._ 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
to  be  free  of  undesirable  species  o 
of  honeybees,  and  which  have  1 
precautions  adequate  to  prevent 
tatlon  of  such  undesirable 
their  semen. 

"(c)  Honeybees  Imported  .    . 
sections   (a)    and   (b)    of  this 
be  Imported  under  such  rules  and 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  . 

"(d)  Except  with  respect  to  ho, 
ported  pursuant  to  subsections  ( 
of  this  section,  all  honeybees  o 
port    or    Intercepted    entering 
States   shall   be   destroyed    or 
exported. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the 
bee'    means   all    life    stages    and 
plasm  of  honeybees  of  the 
cept  honeybee  semen.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of 
1922  (42  Stat.  834;  7  U.S.C.  262). 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  

vision  of  section  1  of  this  Act  or 
tion  Issued  under  it  Is  guilty  of 
against  the  United  States  and 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  tl 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
both.". 

"Sec.  ?.  The  Act  of  August  31 
ther  amended  by  adding  the 
sections: 

•'Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretapy  of 
either  independently  or  in 

States     or     political     subdlv 

farmers'  associations,  and  simU 
tlons  and  individuals,  is 
out  operations  or  measures  in 
States  to  eradicate,  suppress,  con 
prevent  or  retard  the  .spread  of 
species  and  subspecies  of  lioneyb 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul 
thorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
of  Canada,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
duras.  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua 
Panama,  and  Colombia,  or  the  _ 
icies  thereof,   in  carrying   out  n 
search,   survey.s,   and   control   oj 
those  countries  In  connection  wi. 
tcatlou,  suppresRion,  control,  and 
or  retardation  of  the  .spread  of 
species  and  subspecies  of  lioneyb 
ing  but  not  limited  to  Apis  mel 
sonii.   commonly  known   as    the 
Brazilian  honeybee.  The  measun 
acter  of  cooperation  carried  out 
subjection   on   the   part   of  sr.c 
Includhig  the   expeu^iture  or  u 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  I 
such  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  t. 
of  Agriculture.  Arrangements  fo 
eratlon  authorized  by  this  subs 
be  made  throi^gh  and  in  consu 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(c)  In  performing  tiie  opcvatic 
ures  authorized  in  this  Act.  tlie 
foreign  country,  State,  or  local  i 
be  responsible  for  the  authority 
such  operations  or  measure?  on  a 
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properties    within    the    foreign    . 
State,  other  than  those  owned  or 
by  the  Federal  Government  of   „ 
States,    and    for   such   other    facil 
means  as  In  the  discretion  of  the 
of  Agriculture  are  necessary. 

•'Sec.  4.  Funds  appropriated  to 
ti»e  provisions  of  this  Act  may  als( 
for  printing  and  binding  without 
section  501  of  title  44,  United 

for  employment,  by  contract  or 

civilian  nationals  of  Canada,  Mexic 
mala,   Belize,   Honduras,  El 
ragua,  Costa  Rica.  Panama,  and 

services  abroad,  and  for  the  con 

operation  of  research  laboratories, 
tine    stations,     and     other 
facilities. 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  PresidAit 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legisla  Jon 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kar 
Dole)  and  uree  its  adoption  by   .. 
ate.  Enactment  of  this  legislatic  n 
portant,  not  only  to  our  dome  tic 
culture  industi-y,  but  also  to  a  Is  rge 
rnent   of   American   agriculture 
depends  on  a  healthy  honeybee 
tion  for  crop  pollination.  This  m< 
the  legislation  we  are  presently 
ering  directly  or  indirectly  af  _ 
Americans,  despite  the  apparent 
iflcity  of  the  subject  area. 

This    bill    strengthens    the 
Honeybee  Act   by  prohibiting 
portation  of  honeybees  in  all  . 
their  life  cycle,  from  germ  plasm 
The  only  exceptions  would  be 
tion  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
ture  for  experimental  or  . 

poses,  or  importation  from 

termined  by  USDA  to  be  free  of 
or  parasites  harmful  to  honeyL,. 
undesirable  species  of  honeybees 
cially  the  so-called  African  or 
honeybee. 

This  African  honeybee  has 
serious  threat  to  hobby  and  cc, 
honeybee  colonies  here  in  the 

States.  Since  the  African 

deliberately  imported  into  Brazil 
this   virulent   and  aggressive  s  . 
honeybees  has  mixed  with  othe- 
in  South  America  and  spread 
into  Centi'al  America  and  H/ 
culturists  in  this  country  are  . 
concerned   that   the   African 
strain  would  invade  and  take 
mestic  bee  colonies  in  Ihe  Southc 
of  the  United  States. 

The  African  honeybee  strain 
bee  colonies  in  this  country 
its    aggressive,    dominant,    and 
characteristics.  Honeybees  with 
canized  genes  are  extremely 
handle  and  often  viciously  att.ick 
stock  and  people.  The  African  ._„, 
and  its  hybrids  are  so  aggres^v 
mobile  in  their  nectar-foraging 
that  our  commercial  bee  stra.. 
not  compete  with  them,  and  bee 
which   might   acquire   the   Afr 
gene'?   could   no  longer   be 

anywhere   near   residences, 

these  bees'  vicious  stinging  hablb 
ly.  it  is  wise  to  move  now  to 
what  could  become  another  ser 
problem  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  I  realize  that,  in  our 
increasingly  urbanized  society,  many  per- 
sons are  not  aware  of  the  tremendous 
value  of  honeybees.  These  hard-working 
insects  are  not  only  important  because 
of  the  delicious  honey  they  produce,  but 
even  more  so  for  their  activities  in  pol- 
linating important  agricultural  crops  and 
flowers.  For  instance,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  90  crops  in  the 
United  States  are  heavily  dependent  on 
bees  for  pollination,  with  the  annual 
value  of  production  from  crops  directly 
dependent  upon  insect  pollination  being 
over  $1  billion.  Pollination  of  many  other 
essential  crops  is  greatly  improved  by  bee 
activities.  Hence,  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  domestic  bee  population 
to  carry  out  these  highly  beneficial  ac- 
tivities. 

While  my  State  of  Soutli  Carolina  is 
not  one  of  the  leading  beekeeping  and 
honey-producing  States,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  between  60,000  and  70,000 
hobby  and  commercial  bee  colonies  in  tlie 
State.  Furthermore,  many  of  South  Caro- 
lina's important  finiit  and  vegetable 
crops — including  apples,  some  varieties 
jf  peaches,  melons,  and  cucumbers — are 
greatly  dependent  on  bees  for  pollina- 
tion. These  facts  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  South  Caro- 
lina agriculture.  Other  States  will  reap 
similar  benefits  from  the  safeguards  in 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  approved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed,  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT. 
yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  President,  I 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
provision  been  made  for  a  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  has  been  provision  made  for 
a  morning  hour. 

Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  moi-ning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ijore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORS  TO 
MEET  WITH  PRESIDENT  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT  REGULATORY   POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House  on  Friday  last,  the  President  asked 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  and 
me  to  name  10  Senators,  five  from  each 
side,  to  meet  with  him  at  tlie  White 
House  on  matters  concerning  Govern- 
ment regulatoi-y  policy.  At  this  time,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  I  have  designated 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Ford  to  represent  this 
side  of  the  aisle  at  that  meeting  on  Jmie 
25. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  designated 
from  the  minority  side  certain  Senators 
in  an  effort  to  parallel  what  the  other 
body  is  reported  to  be  doing — that  is,  to 
give  representation  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce,  Government  Operations,  In- 
terior, Appropriations,  and  the  leader- 
ship. Therefore,  I  have  designated  the 
following  Senators,  and  I  state  tliem  in 
order  of  their  service  in  the  Senate:  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska», 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  > , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  further 
requests. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
APPROVED 

A  message  from  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  92)  to  honor  America, 


REPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  of  the  CivU 
Service  Commission,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Citil  Serv- 
ice. The  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Co7igrsss  of  the  United  Stales: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Sei-vice  Commis- 
sion's Aimual  Report  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Gerald  R.  Foru. 
The  White  House,  June  16,  1975. 


mer  youth  employment  and  recreation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  pmposes. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Culver*  . 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AIMD 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  reque.sti : 
S.  1942.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  officer;, 
a'.id  employees  of  the  Department  of  State 
aud  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  carry  firearms 
lor  tiiie  purpose  of  protecting  designated  in- 
dividuals. Referred  lo  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  1943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vin  of  the 
Foreign  Service' Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and 
disability  system,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion.-. 

By  Mr,  HOLLINGS: 

S.  1944.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 

King   Tan.   his   wife.    Margaret   Pearl   Liyao 

Tan.  and  their  son,  Jc.ise  William  Llyao  Tan. 

Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judlciai-v. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Case.  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 

HtJMPHEEY.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Phtlip 

A.   Hart.   Mr.   Schwxiker,   and   Mr. 

HOLUNGS)  : 

S.  1945.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  granta  for 
teacher  traiuing.  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  comprehensive  school  programs, 
with  respect  to  nutrition  education  and  nu- 
trition-related problems.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  194C.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  with  respect  to 
tlie  local  service  lines  which  the  U.S.  RaUway 
Association  does  not  designate  as  port  of  the 
ConBall  system  In  the  final  system  plan, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Refen-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Ci'l>e 
Fernando.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1948.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  quitclaim  retained  rights  to 
certain  land  In  Orangeburg  County,  S.C..  to 
the  State  superintendent  of  education  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  aud  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  103  of  the 
Inlernal  Revenue  Code  of  1951.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  tn  impose  higher 
rates  of  duty  on  products  derived  from  petro- 
leum, to  distribute,  the  revenue  from  such 
lncreas«d  rates  of  duty  to  States  which  oon- 
.sume  sucli  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referi'ed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROI.I.EC  Bn.I.  .SIUNEO 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  June 
13,  1975,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  received  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  stating  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  enrolled  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  492>  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations   for  sum- 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mi-.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1942.  A  bill  to  autliorize  certain  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  to 
rari-y  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  pit^^ct- 
ing  designated  individuals.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  rc- 
Qaest,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  certain  officers 
end  employees  of  the  Department  of 
•State  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  carry 
firc4"ir.s  for  ths  purpose  of  protecting 
tivsienatcd  individuals. 

'I'he  bill  hn.s  been  rcquc-ted  by  the  De- 
ij.  rtment  of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  i.i  Older  tliat  there  may  be  a  specific 
biii  to  \^  liicii  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
ine  public  aiay  direct  their  attention  and 
co:mnents. 

I  reserve  my  riuiil  to  suppoi  i  r.r  oppose 
ihis  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
jnej:ls  to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  June  2, 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  1:1  luted  in  the 
Recorp.  Ci  follov.s: 

S. 1942 

Cf   it    ciuu:.::    hi;    t'lr   Sciui!:-   and   IJcu.,- 

of  Rc:jreseutuliics  of  the   Vnitfd   Stnt^r,  of 

America  in  Con(;r^.':s  ossen.btcd.  That  the  Act 

of  June  28.  1S55  (22  U.S  C.  2CUG)  is  a;nen.ied 

.to  rend  ns  follows: 

"Under  such  ro^iiilctions  as  the  Sei-rfctary 
of  State  may  prescilbc.  secirlty  oflicers  ol' 
the  Depfii-fment  of  Stale  end  the  Forei;;:! 
.Service  w>io  h;i\e  been  deo!gnaie;l  by  t::'> 
Score  t:j-y  cI  Stiile  and  who  ha\e  qii.iliaed 
lor  the  \Ke  ct  firearms,  are  authorl-cd  V, 
can-y  fireirn:s  for  the  purpose  of  protect'u^ 
head.s  of  foreign  ?tat.-s.  ofllc'.al  represer.tn- 
tlves  of  .foreign  govrriimeuts  and  other  dls- 
tin^iisheJ  visitors  to  tV.c  United  State.'?,  t'lc 
Serrct-.r,-  of  Stele.  iV.c  nepiitj-  Seeretary  cf 
Si.ite.  o.ncial  rcpresrntatlves  ol  the  United 
States  Oo-crn.menl.  a':d  nicn;rjers  of  tv?  im- 
mef»!ate  ramifies  of  o'ly  o"ch  p.?rprins.  *>cfh 
\n  thD  Uv.l"-f<  "-"tc^  ii'.t  ahro  id."' 

JVir     2.     l-'-'l. 

Hon.  NixsoN'  A.  Rot  sv£Ftxi.Kt. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Waihington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  PKEStuc.KT:  Enclosed  is  s  draft 
bill  to  amend  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June 
28.  1D55.  ns  amended  (22  USC  2666) .  This 
provision  of  law  authorizes  security  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service,  who  have  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  who  have  qu.iliOed 
for  the  use  of  firearms,  to  carry  firearms  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  heads  of  foreign 
states,  high  oCtclals  of  foreign  governments 
and  other  .distinguished  visitors  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  cf  State  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  official 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  and 
of  the  UnU:;d  States  attending  Internntlonaf 
conferences  or  performing  special  missions. 

The  lamentable  Increase  In  International 
terrorist  acts  has  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity, for  .somewhat  broader  and  clearer  au- 
thority to  provide  protection  to  persons  who 
by  their  position,  activities,  or  f.-imllv  re- 
lationships are  exposed  to  special  risk  of 
terrorist  attack.  For  example,  recent  terrorist 
acts  demonstrate  that  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  any  public  figure  frequently  requires 
not  only  the  protection  of  his  own  person, 
hut  also  of  the  persons  of  members  of  his 
immediate  family.  We  believe  this  authority 
tsists  for  the  categories  of  persons  men- 
tioned In  the  existing  legislation,  but  clarl- 
ticatlon  would  be  most  desirable.  Experience 
has  also  shown  that  it  may  be  important 
to  provide  personal  piotection  for  indlvldtial 
diplomats  or  members  of  their  Immediate 
fi  'nliles  on  occasions  other  than  at  Inter- 


rep  esen 
vernni(  nt 


deter  n 


tl  e 
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t  o 


national  cotifereuces  or  duriisg 
sion.s. 

The  proposed  legislation  v.-oul 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  direcl 
tectlon  be  provided  to  official 
of    the   United  SlAtes   Gov 
mejnbers    of    tlieir    immediate 
cases  where  the  Secretarv* 
protection  to  be  necessary.  We 
lieve    that    the    Secretary    requ< 
creased  autliority  provided  by 
lcgi->laii<n'   to  permit  him  to  o.T 
tec  Lion    t-»    persons    wlio    ore    f 
exrrnordi-iary  persona!  dr.nj^cr  io 
(•r  their  f'imiUes  in  iho  perform.-, 
diploma' ic  dtities. 

The  enclosed  diaft  bill  would 
lai.erlci-c    wirh    ihe    j)rot.ecli\e   t 
c-.lier  apcr.'ies  of   the  Fec;6r.al 
Nor   is  it  anticipated   li-.at  addi 
pov/  -r  rr  fund:;  win  be  recu'red  to 
the    proi),T-»:)    legislation.    Rathe 
that  the  le.cri-.Oation  will  t'ivt  the 
the  (lexibiiiiy  neccisary  for  the 
tive    use    of    existing    seouritv    n 
instances  (  r  kaov.ii   threat-,  a 
olficials  ill  iiie  United  States,' 
cans   enyafced    iu   intfrnaiional, 
members   of   their   Immediate 
View  of  the  ever-increasing  threat 
acts  afjaviist  such  individuals.  w« 
and    favor.vble    co;uideration    of 
bill. 

-  The  OfilCK  cf  -Mana^rement  a 
advises  th.^t  I'lom  the  siaiidpoi.'U 
ministration's  program  there  is 
tign  to  the  .submission  of  In 
legislation. 

Respectfully. 

no?:rp.T    ,M( 
A.^xirtint  S!^■■^r^^^^y  for  d 
Rclaticnv. 
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Ly  Mr.  SP-'^RKIvlAN  -  h 

R.  1943.  A  bill  to  amend  ti 
the  Foreiftn  Pervire  Act  of 
OTTiended,  relating  to  the  For 
i?e  relir^metit.  and  ciijabili  y  .sj 
lor  other  rnrporc?.  Refcnrd  t<" 
hvjtlee  on  Foreign  Relation?. 

Mr.   KPARKMAN.   Mr.   Fr 
leourst.  I  introduce  for  ap'-sro 
eitnce  a  bill  to  amrad  title 
Foreign  Service  retirement 
ity  .system,  and  for  otiier 

Tiie  bill  iias  been  requested 
partment  of  State  and  I  am  ii 
ii-  in  order  that  there  may  be 
bill  to  which  Members  of 
and  the  public  may  direct 
tion  and  comments. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  support 
this    bill,    as    well    as    any 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

I  ask  linanimous  consent  th 
he  printed  in  the  Record  at 
together  with  the  letter  froi 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
sional  Relations  to  the  Presid 
Senate  dated  June  2, 1975 

There  being  no  objection, 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  priir 
Record,  o;^  follows: 

S.  ia4:i 

Vi'  it  enacted  by  the  Stvale  un 
Re  prcsiiitut  ill's    of    the    Unilcd 
America    in    Congress   aasembled. 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Porcl  ; 
Retirement  Amendments  of  1975 

rSS  PARTICIP.\TION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  803  of 
Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C. 
amended  by  adding  the  follow 
graph  at  the  end  of  paragraph   ( 
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I  >ecial  ml3-         ••(4)   All  Foreign  Service  Staff 
emplo5-ees    appointed    by    the 
State  or  the  Director  of  the  United 
Information  Agency  with  unlimited 
ments." 

(b)    Section   80.3   of   such    Act 
aniencled  by  changing  the  referen<Je 
end  of  subparagraph   (b)(2)   from 
to  -Sll". 

ic)    Section   80.S    cf   such    Act    1 
a'j-.ci!r:f-u  'oy  delctii»t;  paragraph   (c 

LEFINIilONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)    The  heading  of  se 
<■'■  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  •  dei 

(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  a 
.  dPlelinj;  par.".2raph  (a),  the  preface 
graph  ill),  a'-.d  subparagraphs  (b) 
p'ld    (3)    s'-.d  substituting  the  foil 
lieu  UicieoX  iiTimrcliately  following 
ton  naml>sr: 

'When  tised  j;i  this  tiile  unless  i 
'-^ccified.  ihs  term — 

■•(a)     •-'Vnuuitant'    mea;;s    anj 
clotiji's  a  fonner  particip.aiit  or  sur 
nic-eta  all  rrC;tiiromenft;  for  an  ai 
The   Ftind   v.i-der   the   protislons   o: 
i-ny    other    Act    and    who    has    ftli 
t':-!erefor. 

•■|b)    •Surviv'.ng    .spouse"   means 
'  ;ving  v.'sie  or  lius:jand  of  a  parli 
annuiiaii't  who,   in  the  cf.se  of  a 
J:ervirp    or    marriage    after   re 
married  to  the  participant  or  annti 
nt  lea.st  two  years  immediately  pr 
or  her  death  or  Is  the  parent  of  a 
cf  the  marriage. 

■■(c)    'Child'  txcept  in  section 
i.n    tuimarried    child,    under    the 
eighteen  yeara,  or  such  unmarried 
tardle.53  of  age  wlio  twcause  of 
nienial  disability  incurred  before  a,<! 
is  incapable  of  self-support.  In 
the   offspring  of   the   participant, 
include^,   (i)    an  adopted  chUd,   (ii 
child   or   recognized    natural   child 
ceived  more  than  one-half  support 
p.i.iicipaia.  and  (ill)  a  child  who 
.•nd   lor  v.iiDtn  a  petition    of  adopL: 
hied  by  a   p:.rticipant.  and  who  is 
oy  the  surviving  .spouse  of  tlie 
•  afte.-  tlie  iatier's  death.   ■Child'  al 
an    tnimarned    siudeuo    below    the 
uventy-two  years.  For  this  purpos< 
whose  twenty-second  birthday  occti 
July  1  or  after  August  31  of  a 
and  while  a  .student  is  deemed  to 
<-/ms  iv.enty-two  year.s  of  age  on 
day  of  July  after  that  birthday. 

"(d)    'St'.ident'    means    a    child 
purjuing    a    full-time    course    of 
training  in  residence  In  a  high 
school,    technical    or    vocational 
junior  college,  college,  university, 
parable   recogni2sed   educational 
A  child  who  is  a  student  shall  not 
to  have  teased  to  be  a  student 
interim  between  school  years,  sem 
terms    if    the    interim    or    other 
i.onatteTidance  does  not  exceed  five 
months  and  if  the  child  shows  to 
faction  of  the  Secretary  that  he  or 
a  bona  lide  intention  of  continuui 
sue    such    coarse    duri:i£    the 
.seme&ter.  or  term  immediately  fo 
interim. 

"(e)    'Military   and    naval    sen 
honorable  active  service — 

"(A)   In  the  Armed  Forces  of  th 
States; 

"(B)    In  tiie  Ref-'ular  or  Reserve 
the   Public   Health   Sex\ice   after 
1960:  or 

"(C)   as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
"  tioniil    Oceanic   and    Atmospheric 
tration    or    predecessor    organization 
le  Foreign     Jtine  30,  1961; 
-1159)   is     btit  does  not  include  service  in  the 
subpara-     Guard  except  when  ordered  to  act 
)    thereof:      in  the  ser\ice  of  the  United  States.' 
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(c)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (A)  by  renumbering  present  stib- 
paragraphs  "(b)(4)",  S)"  and  "(6)"  as 
••(f)".  "(g)"  and  "(i)",  respectively  and  (B) 
by  adding  the  following  as  a  new  paragraph 
immediately  following  renumbered  para- 
graph (g) : 

"(h)  'Foreign  Service  normal  cost'  means 
the  level  percentage  of  payroll  required  to 
be  deposited  In  the  Ftind  to  meet  the  cost 
of  benefits  j>ayable  under  the  System  (com- 
puted in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
actuarial  practice  on  an  entry-age  basis) 
less  the  value  of  retirement  benefits  earned 
under  another  retirement  system  for  Gov- 
ei'ument  employees  and  less  the  cost  of 
I'redit  allowed  for  military  service." 

rONPORMITY    WITH    CIVIL    SERVICK    RETlni  MENT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  103.  Immediately  below  section  804 
of  such  Act,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"AUTHORITy  TO  MAINTAIN  EXISTING  AREAS  Of 
CONFORMITY  BETWEEN  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  existing  con- 
formity between  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  System  with 
respect  to  substantially  identical  provisions, 
he  may.  by  Exectitlve  order,  extend  to  cur- 
rent or  former  participants  In  the  Foreign 
Service  system,  or  to  their  surylvors,  a  pro- 
vision of  law  enacted  after  January  1,  1974 
which: 

(1)  amends  subchapter  III,  chapter  83, 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  is  applicable 
to  Civil  Service  employees  generally,  or 

(2)  otherwise  affects  current  or  former 
participants  In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  or  their  survivors. 

.  Any  such  order  shall  extend  such  provi- 
sion of  law  so  that  It  applies  In  like  manner 
Willi  respect  to  such  Foreign  Service  partici- 
pants, former  participants  or  survivors.  Any 
.such  order  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law  and  may  be  given  retroactive  effect 
to  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  effective  date 
of  the  corresponding  provision  of  law  appll- 
ruble  to  employees  under  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  system. 

■(b)  Any  provisions  of  an  E.^ecutive  order 
isyued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  modify, 
htipersede.  or  render  inapplicable,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  the  e:^•tent  inconsistent  there- 
\vi(li — 

1 1 )  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  provision  of  such 
E.^;ecutive  order,  and 

(2)  any  prior  provision  of  an  Executive 
order  issued  under  authority  of  this  section.  ■ 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Skc.  104.  (tt)  The  heading  of  Part  B  of  title 
'.'III  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  "Con- 

■li;fBUTI0NS  TO  THE  FUND"'. 

(b)  Section  811  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  paragraphs  at  the  end 
I  hereof : 

"(c)(1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  under 
another  retirement  system  for  Government 
employees  becomes  a  participant  in  the  Sys- 
tem by  direct  transfer,  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee's total  contributions  and  deposits  that 
wotild  otherwise  toe  refundable  on  separa- 
tion incltidlng  Interest  accrued  thereon,  ex- 
cept voluntary  contributions,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fund  effective  as  of  the  date 
such  officer  or  employee  becomes  a  partici- 
pant in  the  System.  Each  sttch  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  deemed  to  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  such  funds  and  such  transfer 
.shall  be  a  complete  discharge  and  acquit- 
tance of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the 
ntlier  Government  retirement  fund  on  ac- 
count of  service  rendered  prior  to  becoming 
:i  participant  In  the  System. 

"(2)  No  officer  or  employee,  whose  con- 
tributions are  transferred  to  the  Fund  In 


accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( c » ( 1 1  of  this  section,  shall  be  reqtUred  to 
malte  contributions  in  addition  to  those 
transferred,  for  periods  of  service  for  which 
required  contributions  were  made  to  the 
other  Government  retirement  fund,  nor  shall 
any  refund  be  made  to  any  such  officer  or 
employee  oi:.  account  of  con tribtit Ions  made 
during  any  period  to  the  other  Government 
retirement  fund,  at  a  higher  rate  tiian  that 
fixed  by  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section. 

■■(d)  /My  participant  credited  with  civilian 
service  aftef  July  1,  1924  (1)  for  v^liich  no  re- 
tirement contributions,  deductions,  or  de- 
posits have  been  made,  or 

(2)  for  which  a  refund  of  such  contribu- 
tions, deductions,  or  deposits  ha.s  l>eeu  m.tdc 
which  has  not  been  redeposited,  may  make 
a  special  contribution  to  the  Fund  equal  to 
the  following  percentages  of  basic  salary  re- 
ceived for  such  services  l 

Percent  of 
Service  baislc  salary 

From  July  1,  1924,  to  October  15,  1960, 

inclusive 5 

From  October  16,  1960,  to  December  31. 

1969,  inclusive 6U 

On  and  after  January  1,  1960 7 

IJolwithstandlng  the  foregoing,  a  special  con- 
tribution for  prior  nondeposlt  service  as  a 
National  Guard  technician  which  would  be 
creditable  under  subchapter  III.  chapter  83, 
li lie  5,  of  the  United  States  Code  toward  CivU 
Service  retirement  and  for  which  a" special 
roiitribiUion  has  not  been  made,  shall  be 
e^ual  to  the  special  contribution  for  such 
service  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
above  schedule  multiplied  by  the  percentage 
•  of  such  service  that  Is  creditable  under  sec- 
tion 851.  Special  contributions  shall  include 
interest  computed  from  the  midpoint  of  eacli 
service  period  Included  In  the  comptitation, 
or  from  the  date  refund  was  paid,  to  the 
date  of  payment  of  the  special  contribution 
or  commencing  date  of  annuity,  whichever 
is  earliel.  Interest  shall  l>e  compounded  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  to  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  and  at  3  per  centtun  per 
uiiiuiiu  thereafter.  No  interest  shall  be 
cliarged  on  special  contributions  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Amendments  of  1975  for  any 
period  of  Reparation  from  Government  serv- 
ice which  began  before  October  1,  1956.  Spe- 
cial contributions  may  l>e  paid  In  Install- 
ments when  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

"le)  No  contributions  .shall  be  required  for 
any  periods  of  military  or  naval  service. 

•■(f)  A  participant  or  survivor  may  make 
a  .-pecial  contribution  any  time  before  receipt 
of  annuity  and  may  authorize  payment  by 
piTset    against    Initial    annuity    accruals." 

COMPtJTATTON    OF    ANNUITIflS 

Sko.  105.  (a)  Tlie  heading  of  part  C  of  title 
■VIII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  i-ead  '■Com- 

f  UTATION  AND  PAYMENT  OF  ANNUITIES". 

(b)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  821  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  the  phrase 
••for  which  full  contributions  have  been  made 
to  the  Ftuid"  each  time  It  appears  and  by 
striking  the  commas  Immediately  preceding 
and  following  such  phrase  the  first  time  it 
appears,  (B)  by  striking  ",  862"  and  (C)  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end: 
"The  annuity  sliall  be  reduced  by  10  per 
centum  of  any  special  contribution  de- 
scribed hi  section  811(d)  due  for  service  for 
which  no  contributions  were  made  and  re- 
maining unpaid  luiless  the  participant  elects 
to  eliminate  the  service  involved  fjjr  purposes 
of  annuity  comptita tion." 

(c)  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  821  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Unless  elected  in  writing  to  the 
contrary  at  the  time  of  retirement,  any 
married  participant  shall  receive  a  reduced 
aimulty  and  provide  a  maximum  survivor 
annuity  for  his  or  her  spouse.  Such  a  par- 
ticipant's annuity  or  any  portion  thereof 
designated  in  writing  by  the  participant  ns 


the  base  for  the  survivor  benefit  shall  be  re- 
duced by  2'i  per  centum  of  the  first  $3,600 
plus  10  per  centum  of  any  amount  over 
$3,600.  If  an  annuitant  entitled  to  receive  a 
reduced  annuity  under  this  paragraph  dies 
and  is  survived  by  a  sjiouse.  a  survivor  an- 
nuity shall  be  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse 
equal  to  55  per  centum  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  participanfs  annuity  computed  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  or  by  55  per 
centum  of  any  les.ser  amount  the  annuitant 
designated  at  the  time  of  retirement  as  the 
base  for  the  survivor  benefit. 

'■i2)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  Ftuid  to 
a  surviving  spouse  shall  commence  on  the 
day  after  the  annuitant  dies  and  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  last  day  of  the  month  before 
tlie  survivor's  (At  remarriage  prior  to  attain- 
ing age  sixty  or  (Bi  death.  If  a  survivor 
annuity  is  terminated  becatise  of  remarriage 
under  (A)  above,  it  .shall  be  restored  at  the 
same  rate  commencing  on  the  date  such  re- 
marriage Is  terminated  provided  any  lump 
sum  paid  upon  termination  of  the  annuity  l- 
returned     to  the  Fund." 

(d)  Paragraph,  (d)  of  section  821  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  llie  following  sen- 
tence at  the  end:  "It  tiie  annuity  to  a  sur- 
viving child  is  Initiated  or  resumed,  the 
annuities  of  any  other  children  shall  be  re- 
computed and  paid  from  that  date  as  though 
the  annuities  to  all  currently  eligible  children 
in  tlie  family  were  then  being  Inttated." 

(e)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  821  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Tlie  annuity  payable  to  a  child  under 
paragraph  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
begin  on  the  (lay  after  the  participant  dies  or 
If  the  child  Is  not  then  qualified,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  child  becomes 
eligible.  A  child's  annuity  shall  terminate  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  which  precedes 
the  month  in  which  eligibility  ceases." 

(f|  Paragraph  (fi  of  section  821  of  su''h 
Act  is  amended  by  ( A »  changing  "50"  to  "55" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
th«>  last  two  sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  annuity  payable  to  a  beneficiary 
under  the  provisions  of  iliis  paragraph  shall 
begin  on  tlie  day  after  the  annuitant  dies 
and  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  survivor's  death." 

(g)  Section  821  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end : 

"(g)  An  annuitant  who  was  unmarried  at 
retu^ement  and  wlio  later  marries  may. 
within  one  year  after  such  marriage.  Irrev- 
ocably elect  in  writing  a  reduced  annuity 
with  benefit  to  any  surviving  spouse  who 
qualifies  under  section  804(b) .  The  reduction 
in  amniiiy  shall  be  eflectlve  the  first  day  ol 
the  month  after  notice  of  the  election  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary.  Receipt  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  notice  of  an  election  under  this 
paragraph  voids  prospectively  any  election 
previously  made  under  paragraph  (f).  The 
reduction  in  annuity  required  by  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  computed  and 
the  amount  of  the  survivor,  annuity  shall  be 
determined  as  if  the  election  were  made  un- 
der paragraph  (b)(1).  The  annuity  reduc- 
tion or  recomputation  shall  be  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  month  after  notice  of  the 
election  is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  A  stwvlving  spouse  shall  not  become 
entitled  to  a  survivor  aniitiity  or  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  survivor  annuity  payable  from 
the  Fund  unless  the  sttrvivor  elects  to  receive 
it  Instead  of  any  other  sur\'ivor  annuity  to 
which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled  under  this 
or  any  other  retirement  system  for  Govern- 
ment employees. 

"(i)  Any  married  annuitant  who  reverts  to 
retired  status  with  entitlement  to  a  supple- 
mental annuity  under  section  871  shall,  un- 
less the  annuitant  elects  In  writing  to  the 
contrary  at  that  time,  have  the  supplemental 
annuity  reduced  by  10  per  centum  to  provide 
a  supplemental  survivor  annuity  for  hts  or 
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her  spouse.  Such  Eupp!emeiital  siirvi/or  an- 
nuity shall  be  equal  to  56  per  centum  of  the 
annuitant's  supplemental  annuUy  and  shall 
»>e  payable  to  a  surviving  spouEC  to  whom 
ihe  annuitant  was  mctrrled  at  the  time  of 
reversion  to  retired  status  or  to  whom  the 
annuitant  had  been  marriM  for  at  least  two 
jcars  (;r  'he  time  of  deatli  or  w!io  i'.  the  pai- 
f  ;lt  of  a  child  horn  of  the  marriage." 
r.'.vaiFNT  {'F  ANwanizs 
SE.-.-H;C.  Fart  C  of  title  VIII  of  si'c]i  Act  is 
Uu-  her  i;niei:ried  by  addijig  t.hr  followUi^ 
JidA-  .-.tciiou  at  Uie  Ci:u: 

•Siir.  82J.  (cij  Except  .li  oi-ilCiwiM?  pro- 
'  jded.  tile  annuity  ci  a  tusmci-  )iar^icip...ii 
•AiiO  ha-1  mei  the  eligiljtlity  requireuiej.ts  for 
anniaty  ;sl)all  c  .amience  on  tha  day  after 
•;cparai.i..,u  iion'.  t;>e  Service  or  on  tlie  diy 
alter  pay  ccast-s.  The  nnnui-y  of  a  r.uiiic". 
FBiliolpaiit.  who  is  entitled  Ma  dcrc;ieu  an- 
nuity undor  section  834  or  under  anv  oCier 
section  or  this  Act  shali  begin  c:i  thed.ij  us 
It  she  reaches  ugc  si.';iy. 

■lb)  Tiie  .ui:u;iiy  tu  a  survivor  tfnall  bc- 
f -liie  ellecti.e  as  otlierwi'^^e  spjciaed  but  siic^Il 
not  be  piild  until  the  sur.lvor  .-ur^mlts  an 
(ipplicaiion  tiicrcr.,1  oupponcd  Ijy  t.ach  rrool 
of  ell^;tbility  as  Uic  Secretary  may  reqiric.  If 
Huch  application  or  p^- jof  o.  eiitiibiUly  is  not 
.■%ubniH.ud  lining  an  otherwise  ellsiUIe  pci- 
son's  Ufetime,  u)  annuity  sliall  be  due  oi 
pf.yRble  to  his  or  her  estate. 

■■(c)  An  ijiUividuai  entitled  to  annuiu;. 
from  t'lP  I  \u.a  may  decline  to  accept  all  or 
any  part  of  the  annuity  by  subnUttaie  a 
signed  waiver  lo  the  SecieLray.  The  waiver 
may  be  revoktU  In  writing  at  any  time.  Pay- 
ment of  the  niinuity  w.ilvcd  may  not  be  mad^' 
for  the  period  during  wiiiwh  tiic  waiver  \va;i 
in  effect. 

••«d>  Bfto\ery  of  ovtipaymcutr,  under  this 
title  may  liot  be  made  Irom  lui  iudhidual 
when,  Ui  tlie  judgment  of  the  Secretary.  Uic 
Individual  i-s  v^ithout  fault  and  recovery 
would  be  ag  iini.l  equity  and  good  ccmscic  .:cq 
.-•r  admUiULvatlvely  luXeoiible." 

nisABii  rr  r'  a vxi;iTif.s—  TECH^?ICJU-  chakce 
Sec.  t07.  Section  831  of  such  Act  iis 
amended  (.\)  by  striking  the  phrase  "that  Is 
credited  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
section  851  or  852 (n)  (2)"  from  paragraph 
(a)  thereof:  (B)  by  striking  "(a)"  follow- 
ing "section  641  ■  m  paragraph  (c)  thereor; 
(C  by  amending  perasraph  (d)  thereof  to 
read  as  rollov.-s:  "(d)  No  participant  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  under  this 
Act  and  compensation  for  Injury  or  disability 
to  blmseU  or  herself  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81,  title  5.  United  States  Code,  cover- 
ing the  same  period  of  time  except  that  a 
participant  may  simultaneously  receive  both 
an  annuity  under  this  section  and  scheduled 
disability  payments  under  section  8107  of 
tme  5,  United  States  Code.  This  provision 
shall  not  bar  the  right  of  any  claimant  to 
the  greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  this 
Act  or  such  subchapter  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time.  Neither  this  provision 
nor  any  provision  of  such  subchapter  shall 
be  so  coiistnied  as  to  deny  the  right  of  any 
participant  to  receive  an  annuity  under  this 
Act  and  to  receive  concurrently  any  pay- 
ment under  such  subchapter  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  any  other  person.";  and  (D)  by 
btrlklng  the  phrase  "section  14  of  the  Act 
of  September  16,  1916,  as  amended"  from 
paragraph  (e)  theretrf  and  substituting  "5 
U.S.C.  8136"  m  lieu  thereof. 

EFATH  IN  SSXnCT 

Slc.  108.  (a)  Section  833  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  revising  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
'CI,  ai:d  (d)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  case  a  participant  dies  and  uo 
.-lalm  lor  annuity  Is  payable  under  the  pro- 
vlilons  of  this  Act.  the  liunp-sum  credit  shall 
i.e  paid  In  accordance  with  section  841. 

"(b)  K  a  parUclpant  who  bas  at  least 
eighteen  months  of  civilian  service  credit 
toward  retlremeut  under  the  System  dies 
before   separation   or   retirement   from   tl.e 
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Service  and  Is  -survived  by  a  s 
surviving  spouse  shall  be  eiiti 
nnnuity  equal  to  55  per  centum 
nulty  computed  in  accordance  wi 
vislonii  of  paragrnph  (el  6f  this 
of  seoti-in  821(B). 

"(c)   If    a    parilrtpant    who 
e'gliteen    m-onths   of   civilian   sei 
toward  retliemen'  uiidw  the  Sys 
lore  .-ior)? ration  or  reiircineiit  fror 
i^e  :ui(i  is  .survived  by  a  wife  or 
and  a  child  or  chldren.  each  surv 
?'ian  be  entitv-rt  to  »\,  aijiult 
afn3rda'''.ce  v  ith  n«rpi  rnrihs  <c)'' 
of  s-ct •.;»!!  ail. 

"(d)  I*'  .1  r'''rtlclp.''nt  wh)  hi 
eip-Mpf  n  months  of  civi)in>i  serx-'c 
vsrd  retirement  ur.cler  t!ie  S;ste 
t.5re  sepAnition  or  retireincnt  fron 
Ice  and  i;.  n._t  sur-'ivpri  by  .i  wife 
but  i-y  ;>  cliild  cr  ciiilciren.  eacl 
child  j-^.hall  bs  ctitillrd  to  i:.;  km 
nuted  In  arc^rdanre  witii  pir^tra 
and  (d)   oi"  section  B;M  " 

!b)    S»?.  lion    832    of    this    Act 
f.ii.ended  by  aioinc  the  foP-jwins 
gr.iptis  lit  the  end: 

"(f)   li"   an   annuitant    wh.->   elf 
di-cjd  r.uuuity  die;,  in  service  afte 
r.iiled  under  section  520(h)    aud 
i~y   a  .spou-^e   recalled   rnriei    sect 
«nd  u.  survived  by  a  spoi'se  eutif. 
vi^or    ur.nuiiy    based    on    .such    a 
■Micl:^  survivor  aiinuity  .s-i.tl!  be 
if   the   recall    service   had   otherw 
Ji.ited  on  the  day  of  der.ih  and  the 
annuity    had    been    rer.t'n.ed    in 
v.ith  secticn  871.  If  such  a  d-a  h  c 
the  cnnuitn'it  had  completed  -  j.ti 
ierv'-.-?    la    attain    eligibility    lor 
inciufd  anniii'.y,  a  .'ur\ivi:ie  ."pov 
tion  to  any  othnr  T.eneflts,  s'TtiH 
to  elo-i.  la  iSfu   cf  a  rafimd  of 
{•ontributions  r.i.-.de  during  the  te 
a  .'rrpplomcnt  il  survivor  nniuiUv 
atid  paid  under  section  821(1)  as  il 
service  had  otherwise  terminated. 
nultant  had  completed  .sufPc'.eni  i 
ire  to  attain  eligibility  to  have 
nnniilty  determined  anew,  a  .sun-iv 
may  elect,  in  lieu  of  any  other  be-, 
this  title,  to  have  the  annultant'.s 
determined  atid  to  receive  a  sur.iv 
computed  under  paragraph  (b)  o 
tlon  on  the   basis  of  the  anv.xiit 
service, 

"(g)  Annuities  that  becririe  nay 
this  section  shall  commence,  term 
be  resumed  In  accordance  with 
(b)(2).  (e)  or  (h)  of  section  821 
prlate." 

disco;jtint.t;d  service— technicai 
Sec.  109.  Section  834  of  such  Act 
ed    (A)    by  striking  "(a)' 
lowing    "Sec.    834.";     (B)     by    str 
phrase  "that  Is  credited  in  a..., 
the  provisions  of  section  851  or 
from  the  first  paragraph  thereof; 
deleting  p.iragtaph  (b)    thereof. 

LUMP-StJM   PAVilENTS 

Sec.  110.  Part  E  of  titi(5  VIII  of  s 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'Past  E — ^Lump-Sum  P.vv.m 

"Sec.  841.  (a)   'Lump-sum  credi 
m   this   title    mepiis   the    compv 
special  contributions  to   a  pari 
former    participant's    credit    In 
plus  Interest  thereo;i  compounded 
centum  per  annum  to  the  date  of 
or  December  31,  1975.  whichever 
and  after  such  date  for  a 
separates  from  the  Service  after 
at  least  one  year  of  civilian  servlci 
fore  completing  five  years  of 
rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  tc 
of  separation.  Interest  shall  not  b( 
a  fractional  part  of  a  month  in 
service  or  on  compulsory  aud 
trlbutlons  from  an  annuitant  lor 
Ire  or  other  service  performed  aftej 
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cf    separaiion    which    forms    the    ijasls    for 
aiinully, 

"(bl  Whenever  a  participant  ber 
^rp.ted   from  the  Service  without 
eligible  for  an  annuity  or  a  deferred 
in  accordance  with   the  provisions 
Act.   the  luinp-E.iai  credit  .-.lir:!!   be 
the  p.".rii-ipan:. 

•■(CI  Wlienever  an  annuitant 
iiratoc;  from  the  Service  following 

•  f  recal'  service  wiihout  becomia;; 
i.j,-  11  EuppK^mental  or  recomputed 
iMider  f  ctioii  871,  the  annuitant's 
!->ry   contributions   to   the    Fund   : 
service   togrithcr  with  any  special 
i;d;.s    the    ani^uitant    may    have 
1  uicr   f.i.ice   performed   after   the 
^::par(M.i,.a  Ircai  the  Service  waich  i 
'catis  ii;:-  iain.i.y.  .shall  be  rclvrncd. 

■■(d)   1;  all  a.mu.tv  rights  tnider 
^.l^.cu  on  the  service  cf  a  deceared 
pa::t'c<r  £:i;jir;ant  icr  ni'iate  tL-frre 
Rnnvitr  paid   ecffrlG  the  Uitnp-sun 
|^':  o.i.fcrep.re  shall  ha  ptitd  in  the 
in-e^oc?-iCD  shown  in  raragrjph    !r;i 
stcti..n. 

"ifct  II  a  parti."ipu»'t  or  form^T  pai 
c^<s  aid  is  not  survived  by  a  person 
'  r>-  an  annuity  tnid'.'r  tliis  title  or 
il    pcr.v.m  or  persons  a:l   of  wliose 
rights    teizninate    before    a    claim 
\.vor  anmiity  is  filed,  the  lump-sun 
>han  be  paid  in  accordance  with  ps  ragraph 

•  i^t  cf  this  section. 

■•(f)   il   an   pujitiitant  wi-o  -.ens  a 
particijia.it  dies,  annuity  accrued 
paid.  >"^ali  ijc  pafU  in  accordaiu-e  v.i 
traph  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(g)   Payments  authorized  In 
(fi)  throvigh  (i)  at  this  section  shall 
in  the  fcllo'.ving  crdtr  of  precedence 
person  or  persons  surviving  the 
and  alive  on  the  date  etitltleraent  "to 
inent   arises,    upon   the  establishmeit 
\alid  claim  therefor,  aud  such  parme  i 
be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other 

*■  ( 1 )  To  the  beneficiary  or  beneflcl.<ij-ic 
c'cslgnated  by  the  participant  before 
retirement;  in  a  signed  and  witnessed 
received  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
iiolpants  death.  For  this  purpose  a 
lion,  change,  or  cancellation  of 
a  y,  ill  or  other  <iocumeut  not  so  execv 
jiled  shall  have  no  force  or  effect: 

"(2)  If  there  be  no  such  beneflcler^.  to  the 
surviving  wife  or  husband  of  such  r>artlci- 
pant; 

"(3)  II  none  of  the  above,  to  the 
children     of    such     participant     ( 
adopted  and  natural  children  but 
ciiiidreu)   and  descendants  of 
dren  by  representation; 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  pa 
.'iich  p.\rticipant  or  the  survivor  of 
"(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the 
pointed    executor   or   admUilstrator 
estate  of  such  participant; 

"(6)  If  none  of  tlie  above,  to  other 
kin  of  such  participant  as  may  be  det« 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  to  b( 
entitled  thereto  except  that  no 
be  made  ptu-suant  to  this  subparagraph 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
death  of  the  participant  or  anuult^it 

"(h)  Annuity  accrued  and  unpaid 
d?ath  of  a  siurvivor  annuitant  shall 
in  the  following  order  of  precedence, 
payment  bars  recovery  by  any  other 
First,  to  the  duly  appointed  executoi 
ministrator  of  the  estate  of  the  survivor 
nuitaut;  second.  If  there  Is  no  such 
or   administrator,    payment   may    be 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  fitm 
date  of  death  of  such  survivor  annul 
such  person  as  may  be  determined 
Secretary  to  be  entitled  under  the  law 
survivor  annuitant's  domicile  at  the 
death." 

"(1)  Amounts  deducted  aud  withheld  from 
baciic  salary  of  a  participant  under  section 
8U  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  paj  period 
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after  the  participant  has  completed  35  years 
of  service  computed  under  sections  861  and 
853,  but  excluding  service  credit  for  unused 
sick  leave  under  paragraph  (b)  of  section 
851,  together  with  Interest  on  the  amounts 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  a  year  com- 
pounded annually  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
duction to  the  date  of  retirement  or  death, 
shall  be  applied  toward  any  special  contribu- 
tion due  under  paragraph  (d)  of  section  811, 
and  any  balance  not  so  required  shall  be  re- 
funded In  a  lump  sxmi  to  the  participant 
after  separation  or,  in  the  event  of  a  death 
in  service,  to  a  beneficiary  in  the  order  of 
precedence  specified  In  paragraph  (g)  of  this 
section." 

creditable  sekvice 
Sec.  111.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  851  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CREDT.'ABUE  sestice". 

(b)  Faragrapli  (a)  of  section  851  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specified  by  law, 
all  periods  of  civilian  and  military  and  naval 
service  and  periods  of  absence  and  separation 
therefrom  completed  by  a  participant 
through  the  date  of  final  separation  from 
the  Service  that  wottld  be  creditable,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  under  section  8332 
of  title  6,  XJnited  States  Code,  toward  retire- 
ment under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  If  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee under  that  System,  shall  be  creditable 
for  ptui>08es  of  this  title.  Conversely,  any 
such  service  performed  after  December  31. 
1975,  that  is  not  creditable  under  specified 
conditions  under  section  8332  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  shall  be  excluded  jiinder  this 
title  under  the  same  conditions. 

(c)  Section  851  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)(1)  A  participant  who  enters  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organization 
composed  primarily  of  Government  employ- 
ees, may,  within  sixty  days  after  entering 
on  that  leave  without  pay,  file  with  the 
employing  agency  an  election  to  receive  full 
retirement  credit  for  such  periods  of  leave 
without  pay  and  arrange  to  pay  concurrent- 
ly into  the  Fund  through  the  employing 
agencj',  amounts  eqtial  to  the  retirement 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  on  the 
Foreign  Service  salary  rate  that  would  be 
applicable  if  the  participant  were  in  a  pay 
status.  If  the  election  and  all  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  are  not  made  for 
the  periods  of  such  leave  ■without  pay  (jccur- 
rlng  after  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph, the  participant  may  not  receive  any 
credit  for  such  periods  of  leave  without  pay 
occurring  after  such  date. 

"(c)(2)  A  participant  may  make  a  special 
contribution  for  any  period  or  periods  of 
approved  leave  without  pay  while  serving, 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph, 
as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  an  orga- 
nization composed  primarily  of  Government 
employees.  Any  such  contribution  shall  be 
based  upon  the  suspended  Foreign  Service 
salary  rate,  and  shall  be  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  811,  A  participant  who 
makes  such  a  contribution  shall  be  allowed 
full  retirement  credit  for  the  period  or  peri- 
ods of  leave  without  pay.  If  this  contribution 
is  not  made,  up  to  six  months  retirement 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  such  periods  of 
leave  without  pay  estch  calendar  year. 

"(d)  A  participant  who  has  received  a  re- 
ftind  of  retirement  contributions  (which  has 
not  been  repaid)  under  this  or  any  other 
retirement  system  f<»  Government  employ- 
ees covering  service  which  may  be  creditable, 
may  make  a  special  contribution  for  such 
service  ptirsuant  to  section  811.  Credit  may 
not  be  allowed  for  service  covered  by  the  re- 
fund unless  the  special  contribution  is 
made. 

"(e)  No  credit  In  annuity  computation 
Shan  be  unoweil  for  any  period  of  civilian 


service  for  which  a  participant  made  retire- 
ment contributions  to  another  retirement 
system  for  Government  employees  unless  (1) 
the  right  to  any  annuity  under  the  other 
system  which  is  based  on  such  service  Is 
waived  and  (2)  a  fecial  contribution  la 
made  coverhig  such  service  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 811. 

"(f)  A  participant  who  during  the  period 
of  a  war,  or  of  a  national  emergency  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  or  declared  by  the 
Congress,  leaves  the  Service  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service  Is  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  as  not  separated  from  the  Service  un- 
less the  participant  applies  for  and  receives 
a  lump-sum  payment  under  section  841. 
However,  the  participant  Is  deemed  to  be 
separated  from  the  Service  after  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years  of  such  military  service." 

FtTNDINC    KORMAL    COST 

Sec.  112.  Section  965  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "(a)^'  Inunedlately 
after  "Sec.  865."  and  (B)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

'•(b)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trc.-\s\iry  of  the  amount  of  the  Foreign  S^'- 
ice  normal  cost  for  that  year  which  was  not 
met  by  contributions  under  section  811(a). 
Before  closing  the  accounts  for  that  year. 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treastu-y  shall  credit 
such  amotint  to  the  Fund  as  a  Government 
contribution  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  the  sums 
credited  to  the  Fund  under  this  section." 

ANNriTY      ADJtrSTMENT      FOR      RECALL      SERVICE 

Sec.  112.  Section  895  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  871.  Any  annuitant  recalled  to  duty 
hi  the  Service  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  520(b)  shall,  while  so  serv- 
ing, be  entitled  In  Ueu  of  annuity  to  the  full 
.salary  of  the  class  In  which  serving.  During 
such  service,  the  recalled  annuitant  shall 
make  contributions  to  the  Fund  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  811.  On 
the  day  following  termination  of  the  recall 
service,  the  former  annuity  shall  be  resumed 
adjusted  by  any  cost-of-living  increases  un- 
der section  882  that  became  effective  during 
the  recall  period.  If  the  recall  service  lasts 
less  than  one  year,  the  annuitant's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund  during  recall  service  shall 
be  refunded  In  accordance  with  section  841. 
If  the  recall  service  lasts  more  than  one  year, 
the  annuitant  may.  In  lieu  of  such  refund, 
elect  a  supplemental  atmulty  computed  un- 
der section  821  on  the  basis  of  service  credit 
and  average  salary  earned  during  the  recall 
period  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  years 
of  service  credit  previously  earned.  If  the 
recall  service  continues  for  at  least  five  years, 
the  annuitant  may  elect  to  have  his  or  her 
annuity  determined  anew  under  section  821 
In  lieu  of  any  other  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  annuitant  who  is  recalled  under 
section  S20(b)  may,  upon  written  applica- 
tion, count  as  recall  service  any  prior  service 
that  is  creditable  under  section  851  that  was 
performed  after  the  separation  upon  which 
his  or  her  annuity  is  based." 

VOLTTNTAST  CONTtlBirnONS 

Sec  114.  (a)  Amend  paragraph  (a)  of 
section  881  of  such  Act  by  deleting  the 
portion  of  such  paragraph  that  precedes 
subparagraph  (1)  thereof  and  substitute  the 
following  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(a)  The  voluntary  contribution  account 
shall  be  the  sum  of  unrefunded  amounts 
heretofore  voluntarily  contributed  by  any 
participant  or  former  participant  under  thia 
section  or  under  a  prior  corresponding  pro- 
vision of  law,  plus  Interest  compounded  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  to  date 
of  separation,  from  the  Service  or  In  case 
of  a  participant  or  former  participant  sepa- 
rated with  entitlement  to  a  deferred  annuity 
to  the  date  the  voluntary  contribution  ac- 


count is  'Claimed,  or  to  the  commencing  date 
fixed  for  the  deferred  annuity  or  to  the 
date  of  death,  whichever  is  earlier.  A  partici- 
pant's or  former  participant's  account  shall, 
effective  on  the  date  the  participant  be- 
comes eligible  for  an  annuity  or  a  deferred 
annuity   and   at   the   participant's   election, 


(b)  Sectioil  881  of  such  Act  Is 'further 
amended  by  deleting  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d) 
thereof  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  in  Ueu  thereof : 

"(c)  A  voluntary  contribution  account 
sliall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  following  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  therefor  from  a  pres- 
ent or  former  participant  provided  applica- 
tion Is  filed  prior  to  payment  of  any  addi- 
tional annuity.  If  not  sooner  paid,  the  ac- 
count shall  be  paid  at  such  time  as  the 
participant  separates  from  the  Service  for 
any  reason  without  entitlement  to  an  an- 
nuity, or  a  deferred  annuity  or  at  such  time 
as  a  former  participant  dies  or  withdraws 
compulsory  contributions  to  the  Fund.  In 
case  of  death,  the  account  shall  be  paid  in 
the  order  of  precedence  specified  In  section 
841  (g>." 

COST-OF-LmrCC  .VDJI'STMEJ^-S 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Paragraphs  (at.  (bi,  and 
(c)  of  section  882  of  such  Act  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  cost-of-living  annuity  Increase  shall 
become  effective  under  this  section  on  the 
effective  date  of  each  such  Increase  under 
section  8340(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended.  Each  such  Increase  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
which  has  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase. 

"(b)  The  first  annuity  increase  under  this 
section  after  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph shall  equal  One  per  centum  plus  the 
per  centum  rise  In  the  price  Index,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum, 
between  the  month  last  used  to  establish  an 
Increase  under  this  .section  and  the  ba.se 
month  used  to  establish  the  concurrent  In- 
crease under  section  8340(bi  of  title  5,  United. 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Each  subsequent 
annuity  increase  under  this  section  shall  be 
identical  to  the  corresponding  percentage 
increase  under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

*'(c»  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  increase  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
conunenclng  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  annuity,  except  a  deferred  an- 
nuity under  section  834  or  any  other  section 
of  this  Act,  payable  from  the  Fund  to  a 
participant  who  retires  and  receives  an  im- 
mediate annuity,  or  to  a  surviving  spouse  of  a 
deceased  participant  who  dies  in  service  or 
who  dies  after  being  separated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  634(b)(2),  which  has  a 
commencing  date  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  then  last  preceding  general  annuity  in- 
crease under  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  annuity  w^hlch  would  have  been 
payable  if  the  commencing  date  of  such  an- 
nuity had  been  the  effective  date  of  such  last 
preceding  increase.  In  the  administration  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  number  of  days  of  un- 
used sick  leave  to  an  employee's  or  deceased 
employee's  credit  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
then  last  preceding  general  annuity  increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  days  of  unused  sick 
leave  to  his  or  her  credit  on  the  day  of  sep- 
aration from  the  Service. 

"(2)  Effective  from  Its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an 
annuitant's  survivor,  except  a  child  entitled 
under  section  821(c)  or  SS2  (c)  or  (d).  shall 
be  increased  by  the  total  per  centum  in- 
crease the  annuitant  was  receiving  imder  this 
section  at  death. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  computing  or  recom- 
puting an  annuity  to  a  child  under  section 
831  (c)  or  (d)  or  8SS  (c)  or  (d),  tb«  Items 
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•flOO.  $1,080,  •2.700  and  93,340  appearing  In 
section  821(c)  shall  be  Increased  by  the  total 
per  centum  increases  by  which  correspond- 
ing amounts  are  being  Increased  under  5 
tT.8.C.  8340  on  the  datf?  the  child's  annuity 
becomes  effective." 

(b)  Section  882  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

'(f)  Effective  with  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment Amendments  of  1975  or  on  the  com- 
mencing date  of  an  annuity  whichever  is 
later,  the.  annuity  of  each  surviving  spouse 
whose  entitlement  to  annuity  resulted  from 
the  death — 

"(1)  before  enactment  of  the  said  amend- 
ments, of  (A)  a  participant  or  (B)  a  former 
participant  entitled  to  beneOts  under  Ac- 
tion 634(b) ;  or  ^ 

(2)  of  an  annuitant  who,  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  said  amendments,  elected  a  re- 
duced annuity  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
In  order  to  provide  a  spouse's  survivor  an- 
nuity— 

Is  increased  by  10  per  centum." 

KEPEATS 

Sec.  116.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  sections  833.  852,  and  854  and 
the  headings  thereto. 

TITLE  n — OTHER  AMENDMENTS 
KECALL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  520 
Of   such   Act   is   amended   to   read    "Ruw- 

rOINrMENT  AND  RECAIX". 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  520  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  public  interest,  any  retired 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  may  be 
recalled  for  active  duty  on  a  temporary 
or  limited  basis  to  any  appropriate  class 
In  his  or  her  former  category,  except  that 
a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer  may  not  be 
recalled  to  a  class  higher  than  he  or  she 
held  at  the  time  of  retirement  unless  ap- 
pointed to  the  higher  class  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate." 

KEmEMKNT   OF   CABXEa   AMBASSADOBS 

Bec.  202.  Section  831  and  the  heading 
thereto  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
M  follows ; 

'^OanON    SERVICE    OFPICBSS    WaO    AKE    CARXEB 
AMBASSAOCafl 

"S«c.  831.  Any  Fcaelgn  Service  officer 
Who  Is  a  career  ambassador,  other  than 
one  occuplng  s  position  as  chief  mission 
or  any  other  position  to  which  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  re- 
tired from  the  Service  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  whlcA  the  officer  reaches  age 
atzty-flve  and  receives  retirement  bene- 
nta  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
■action  831.  but  whenever  the  Secretary 
thall  determine  It  to  be  In  the  pubUe  In- 
terest, such  an  officer  may  be  retained  on 
active  service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
flve  years.  Any  such  officer  who  completes 
a  period  of  authorized  service  after  reach- 
Ui(  age  slxty-Ove  shaU  be  retired  at  the 
•nd  of  the  month  in  which  such  service  is 
completed." 

BSmUCKNT   or   PAETXCIPAMTS   WHO   AEE    NOT 

SBC.  203.  Section  833  and  the  heading  there- 
to of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'^ASTiciPAirrs  Of  the  roancir  sexvick  extibe- 

MEMT  Am  BxaAanxrr  ststkic  who  abb  not 
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"Sec.  833.  Any  participant  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
other  than  one  occuplng  a  position  as  chief 
of  mission  or  any  other  position  to  which  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Seitate.  who  is  not  a 
career  ambassador  shaU  be  retired  from  the 


wfa  mever 

be 


Service  at  the  end  of  the  montl 
the  participant  reaches  age  sixty  i  nd 
retirement  benefits  in  accordanci 
provisions  of  section  821,  but 
Secretary  shall  determine  it  to 
public  Interest,  such  a  partlclpai 
retained  on  active  service  for  a  pe 
exceed  five  years.  Any  such  partii  ipant 
completes  a  period  of  authorized  service 
reaching  age  sixty  shall  be  retii-ed 
of  the  month  in  which  such  servfce 
pleted." 

SELECTlON-OUT     BENETITS TECHNIcJl     CHANGE 

ion  634  of 
from  sub- 


iod 


Sec.  204.  Paragraph  (b)  of  seel 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (2)  thereof: 

(A)  ",  with  interest"  after  the  \iords  'Dis- 
ability Fund"  the  first  time  the  latter  ap- 
pears: 

(B)  "(a)"  after  "section  841"  thj  first  time 
the  latter  appears; 

(C)  "that  Is  credited  In  accordanle  with  the 
provisions  of  section  851  or  852|a)"  after 
"naval  service"; 

(D)  ".  with  interest  as  provided 
841(a),"  after  "Disability  Fund"  th  i 
the  latter  appears;  and 

(E)  "(b)"  after  "section  841"  th 
the  latter  appears 

separation  for  cause TECHNICAI 

Sec.  205.  Section  637  of  such  Act 
by  striking  from  the  first  sentenc  ; 
graph  (b)  thereof — 

(A)  ",    with    Interest"    after 
Fund"; 

(B)  "(a)"  after  "section  841"; 

(C)  "that  is  credited  in  accordance 
provisions   of   section   851    or   852 
"naval  service". 


In  section 
last  time 

last  time 

CHANGE 

amended 
of  para- 

DlsabUlty 

t  nd 

with  the 
a)  "   after 


Such  paragraph  (b)  is  further  _. 
striking  the  last  sentence  thereof 
tirety. 

TITLE     ni— TEMPORARY     AND 
•nONAL  PROVISIONS 


ax  tended  by 
In  Its  en- 

TRANSI- 


CONVESSION    TO    rOREICN    SERVICE 
SYSTEM 


Sec.  301.  (a)  In  accordance  with 
ulations  as  the  President  may  pt 
Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
with  unlimited  appointments  who 
been  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Director,  United  States  : 
Agency,  and  (b)  are  participants  . 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
the  effective  date  of  this  section 
transferred  to  the  Foreign  Service  1 
and  IMsabUity  System  effective  on 
•nieir    retirement    contributions 
transferred  In  accordance  with 
of    the    Foreign    Service    Act    of 
amended  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Mandatory  retirement  at  , 
prescritied   in   section  632  of  th( 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
apply  to  any  Foreign  Service  staff 
employee   appointed   by    the   S 
State  who  becomes  a  participant 
elgn  Service  Retirement  and  Dl 
tern  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)   . 
tion  until  such  officer  or  employee 
ten  years  of  continuous  service  ii 
eign  Service  of  the  Department 
exclusive  of  military    service. 

(c)  Any  Foreign   Service  staff 
cn4>loyee  appointed  by  the  Dlrec^ 
United  States  Information  Agency 
comes  a  participant  in  the  I 
Retirement    and    Disability 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  shall 
poaes  of  determining  the  date 
tory  retirement  under  section  9, 
Act  of  August  20,   1968    (82  Stat 
deemed  to  have  biecome  a  partic' 
Buant  to  section  9(b)  of  such  Act 
That  section  0(c)    of  such  Act  . 
the  transitional  schedule  shall  be 
untu   September  30.   1976,   but 
section  9(c)  shall  not  apply  until 
oOkser  or  employee  ccMnpletes 
■continuous   service,   exclusive 
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service,  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  th 
States  Information  Agency. 

(d)  Any  Foreign   Service   staff 
employee  who  becomes  a  partlclpan 
Foreign   Service   Retirement   and   I 
System  pursuant  to  paragraph   (a) 
section  who  is  age  fifty-seven  or  ove 
effective    date    of    this    section 
voluntarily  at  any  time  prior  to  _. 
retirement  and  receive  retirement 
under   section   821    of   the   Foreign 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  Section  9(b)  of  the  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  812),  is  repealed  on 
tlve  date  of  this  section. 
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Sec.  302.  (a)  A  Foreign  Service  aifcultant 
who  was  married  at  the  time  of  ret^ement 
whose  service  terminated  prior  to 
16,  1960,  and  who  has  not  elected 
vlvor  benefits,  may,  within  one  „ 
twenty   days   after   the   date   of  ...^_ 
of  this  Act,  elect  a  reduction  in  hii 
annuity  of  $300  per  annum  and  p; 
survivor  benefit  of  $2,400  per  annum 
to   the   annuitant's    surviving 
vlded   the  marriage  had  been   in 
at  least  two  years  at  the  time  of 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  child    . 
vlvor   annuity   shall    be   treated   in 
spects  as  If  it  had  been  elected  un, 
tlon  821(b)    of  the  Foreign  Service 
1946,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(b)  An  annuitant  who  makes  an 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
into  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
ability  Fund  an  amount  equal  to 
the  number  of  full  months  between 
mencing  date  of  his  or  her  annuity 
first  of  the  month  following  receipt 
of  the   election   by  the   Secretary 
ThU  amount  may  be  paid  into  said 
deduction  from  annuity  in  multiplcf 
per   month.    The   annuity   reductfoi 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and  th« 
tlon  under  this  paragraph  shall 
effective  the  first  of  the  month 
receipt  of  notice  of  the  election  by 
retary  of  State.  The  deduction   ui 
paragraph  shall  continue  until  the  _ 
amount  has  been  paid  into  said  Fun< 
til  the  annuitant's  death,  whichevei 
first:  and  if  the  latter,  any 
tlon    of    such    required    amount 
deemed  to  have  been  paid. 

(c)  If  a  Foreign  Service  annu.. 
separated  from  the  Foreign  Service  . 
October  16,  1960,  died  before  the  dat 
actment  of  this  Act  or  dies  within  o: 
dred  and  twenty  days  after  such  dat 
actment  leaving  a  spouse  to  whom 
at  retirement  who  Is  not  entitled  to 
a  survivor  annuity  under  the  te: 
TJ.S.C.  8133  or  any  law  authorizing 
from  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  _ 
ability  Fund  and  who  qualifies  under 
821(h)   of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  S4 
State  shall  grant  such  surviving 
not  remarried  to  age  sixty,  an  annuitir, 
payable  from  such  Fund  In  the  ai 
•2,400  per  annum  adjusted  by  all 
living  increases  received  by  widows 
annuities  under  section  4  of  the  Act 

ber  31,  1965  (79  Stat.  1130).  An  

a  surviving  spouse  who  remarried  prio 
sixty  may  be  initiated  or  resumed  van  ler 
paragraph  In  accordance  with  the  pn  visions 
of  paragraphs  (b)  and  (h)  of  section 
the  F<»elgn  Service  Act  of  1948,  as  a 
if  such  remarriage  has  terminated 
mlnates  in  the  future. 

EFTECnVB  DATES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  301  of  this  ilct  and 
sections  803  and  881  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  by  this  Act  i  Hall  be 
effective  on  the  first  day  ot  the  Hi  st  pay 
pmiod  which  begins  more  than  nine  y  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  last  day  of  t(e  first 
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month  which  ends  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  all  Foreign  Service  survivor  an- 
nuities. Including  these  then  in  effect,  shall 
terminate  on  the  last  day  of  a  month  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(bl(2)(B),  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  821  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

ic)  The  amendment  of  section  804  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1046  made  by  this  Act 
broadening  eligibility  for  children's  survivor 
annuities  shall  apply  to  all  surviving  children 
regardless  of  the  date  of  death  of  the 
principal. 

(d)  Paragraph  (g)  of  section  821  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  added  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  both  present  and  future 
Foreign  Service  annuitants.  Any  annuitant 
tinmarrled  at  retirement  who  married  after 
retirement  but  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may  make  an  election  under 
said  paragraph  (g)  provided  notice  of  the 
election  Is  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
within  one  year  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(e)  If  an  annuitant  dies  on  or  after  Jan- 
tiary  8,  1971,  who,  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
Act,  elected  a  reduced  annuity  with  a  benefit 
to  a  surviving  spouse,  and  is  survived  by  a 
spouse  acquired  after  such  election  who  qual- 
ified under  section  804(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
such  surviving  spouse  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  computed  under  the  law  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  election  and  in  accord- 
ance with  all  other  applicable  statutes.  Such 
an  annuity  shall  be  treated  In  all  other  re- 
spects in  the  same  manner  as  an  annuity 
payable  under  section  821(b)  of  the  said 
Foreign  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  section  882(c)  (2)  of  the  said 
Foreign  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  death  of  an  annuitant  who  has  died 
before  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  on  such  date  of  enactment. 

(f)  The  restrictions  on  payment  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  in  subparagraph  (b)(2)(A) 
and  paragraph  (h)  of  section  821  of  such 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  supplemental  sur- 
vivor annuity  provided  under  paragraph  (ii 
of  section  821  or  paragraph  (f)  of  section 
832  of  such  Act  If  the  restrictions  do  not 
apply  to  a  basic  survivor  annuity  elected 
prior  to  commencement  of  the  recall  service. 

(g)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  822  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  added  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  841  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  amended  by 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  participants  sep- 
arated from  the  Foreign  Service  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  nor  to  their 
survivors.  All  payments  from  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  Fund  that  become  due  on 
and  after  such  date  of  enactment  shall  be 
paid  in  the  order  of  precedence  specified  in 
such  section  841  irrespective  of  the  date  of 
separation. 

(I)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  851  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1964  as  added  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  more  than  thirty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  A  partici- 
pant who  is  on  approved  leave  without  pay 
and  is  serving  as  a  full-time  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  organization  composed  pri- 
marily of  Government  employees  on  such 
effective  date  shall  have  sixty  days  from  such 
date  to  file  an  election  under  paragraph  (c) 
of  said  section  851. 

(J)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  851  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  added  by  this 
Act  shall  apply,  in  addition  to  present  par- 
ticipants, to  former  participants  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  Foreign  Service  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  within  the  five-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  who  are  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  such  date  of  enactment. 

(k)  The  annuity  of  a  survivor  who  becomes 


immediately  eligible  for  an  annuity  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  section  302  of  this  Act  or 
paragraph  (c)  or  (e)*of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  However,  payment  shall  be  made  only 
after  receipt  by  the  Department  of  State  of 
such  application  for  annuity  and  such  proof 
of  eligibility  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
If  such  application  and.  proof  of  eligibility 
are  not  submitted  during  an  othervrlse  eligi- 
ble person's  lifetime,  no  annuity  shall  be  due 
or  payable  to  his  or  her  estate. 

(1)  The  amendment  of  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  882  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(m)  Annuities  which  commenced  be- 
tween— 

(A)  tlie  effective  date  of  the  last  cost-of- 
living  increase  which  became  effective  under 
section  882  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tnis  Act,  and 

( B)  .>;uch  date  of  enactment — 

shall  be  recomputed  and.  if  necessary.  ad- 
Justed  retroactively  to  their  commencing 
dates  to  apply  the  provisions  of  new  sub- 
paragraph (c)  (1)  added  to  section  882  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  by  section  115  of  this 
Act." 

(n)  The  amendments  of  sections  631  and 
632  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  made 
by  this  Act  are  effective  upon  enactment, 
except  that  any  Boreign  Service  officer  who 
is  or  becomes  a  career  minister  and  who  is 
not  occupying  a  position  to  which  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  mandat<»lly 
retired  for  age  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule below  and  receive  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 821  of  the  Foreign  Ser\lce  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  unless  the  Secretarj'  determines 
It  to  be  In  tlie  public  Interest  to  extend  stich 
officer's  Fervlce  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
yeara : 

RETIREMENT   SCHEDULE 

( 1 )  Any  career  minister  who  reaches  age 
sixty-five  during  the  month  of  enactment  of 
thl.s  Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  such 
month. 

(2)  Other  c^cer  ministers  who  are  age 
sixty  or  over  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  which  contains  the  midpoint  be- 
tween the  last  day  of  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  the  last  day  of  the 
month  during  which  the  officer  would  reach 
age  sixty-five,  counting  thirty  days  to  the 
month. 

(3)  On  the  last  day  of  the  thirtieth  month 
which  ends  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  all  other  career  ministers  who  are 
age  sixty  or  over  shall  be  retired,  and  there- 
after the  amendments  made  by  sections  202 
and  203  shall  be  applicable  in  all  cases. 

(4)  An  career  minister  who  completes  a 
period  of  authorized  services  after  he  reaches 
mandatory  retirement  age  as  provided  in 
the  above  schedule  shall  be  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  officer  com- 
pletes such  service. 

Washington.  D.C. 

June  2. 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
President  of  the.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  enclose  herewith 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  proposed 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  to  Improve  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System.  We  submitted  a 
similar  proposal  in  April  of  1973  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  S.  1791  on  July  17. 
1974.  It  was  not  acted  tipon  by  the  House. 

The  improvements  being  sought  have  been 
long  delayed,  and  it  is  important  that  they 
be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible  this  year. 


The  proposed  bill  has  two  fundamental 
objectives.  The  firs.t  is  to  equate  appropriate 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system  with  comparable  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  retirement  system.  The  second 
objective  is  to  strengthen  the  financing  of 
the  Foreign  Service  system. 

Most  provisions  of  the  bill  relate  to  com- 
parability. Specific  Foreign  Service  provisions 
in  the  areas  of  survivorship,  service  credit, 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  interest  compu- 
tations and  a  few  others  would  be  changed 
to  conform  to  comparable  Civil  Service  pro- 
visions. In  the  main,  these  are  "catch-up" 
provisions  to  extend  to  the  Foreign  Service 
liberalizations  approved  for  the  Civil  Service 
during  the  last  10  or  15  years.  For  example, 
one  amendment  would  continue  annuities  to 
surviving  children  Irho  are  students  tlirough 
age  21.  Currently,  such  annuities  stop  at  age 
18.  This  and  several  other  proposed  changes 
were  made  for  the  Civil  Service  in  1962.  Their 
extension  to  t'ne  Foreign  Service  is  long 
overdue. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  a  permanent 
indefinite  appropriation  to  authorize  the 
Treasury  to  deposit  annually  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  Fund  the  balance  of  the 
Foreign  Service  normal  retirement  cost  not 
met  by  employee  and  employer  contributions. 
About  $10.2  million  would  be  deposited  in 
the  Fund  annually  for  this  purpose  at  cur- 
rent payroll  levels.  This  additional  amoimt 
is  requhed  to  meet  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  system 
which  is  caused  primarily  by  the  career  na- 
ture of  the  Foreign  Service.  This  and  all  other 
provisions  of  tlie  bill  are  explained  fully 
in  the  enclosed  summary  and  section  by  sec"-" 
tlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  Increase  the 
normal  cost  of  the  System  approximately 
$700,000  per  year  at  current  payroll  levels. 
This  amount  is  reflected  in  the  $10.2  million 
figure  mentioned  above  as  the  amount  re- 
quired to  fully  pay  the  normal  cost  of  the 
System.  The  bill  would  also  increase  un- 
funded liability  about  $29.2  million.  This 
would  be  financed  over  30 'years  by  annual 
appropriations  of  $1.9  million  under  present 
law.  A  detailed  cost  estimate  is  enclosed. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  promote  equity. 
Improve  financing  and  facilitate  manage- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  sys- 
tem. We  recommend  Its  early  consideration 
and  enactment  by  the  Congress.  » 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposal. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey. 
Afsixtant   Secretary  for  Congrexsionct 
Relationa. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  i  for  himself. 

Mr.   Case.   Mr.   Aboure23C.   Mr. 

Clark.     Mr.     Humphrey,    Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  and  Mr.  Hol- 

LiNGS) : 
S.  1945.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants 
for  teacher  training,  pilot  and  demon- 
stration projects,  and  comprehensive 
school  programs  w-ith  respect  to  nutri- 
tion education  and  nutrition-related 
problems.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THE  nutrition  EDrCATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to-- 
day  I  am  introducing  the  Nutrition  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1975. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  spoke  of  the 
shameful  fact  that  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion was  malnourished.  Today  nearly  the 
entire  Nation  mlsnourished  because  of 
the  misuse  of  abmidance.  Tens  of  mil- 
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lions  have  the  resources  to  buy  sufiBcient 
food,  but  lack  the  knowledge  to  choose 
correctly.  Too  often  we  eat  enough,  but 
we  are  not  well  fed. 

Many  who  are  not  hungry  are  the 
new  misnoiu'ished. 

The  new  misnourished  are  the  over- 
v^eight  who  are  overfilled  with  empty 
calories. 

The  new  misnourished  consume  too 
many  processed  foods  and  an  unbalanced 
diet. 

The  new  misnourished  are  most  or  us, 
most  of  our  children,  and  too  many  of 
those  who  seem  most  healthy. 

This  new  misnourishment  requires  a 
new  program  of  nutrition  education. 
This  bill  is  a  good  beginning.  It  is  the 
result  of  years  of  research  and  long 
hours  of  hearings  and  investigations.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
I  have  listened  to  the  range  of  experts: 
I  have  heard  the  mounting  r'.  idence  of 
national  misnourishment: 

By  the  time  our  healthiest  sons  are  20, 
their  artenes  are  already  infiltrated  witii 
fat  deposits — and  tlie  problem  has 
worsened  in  the  last  20  years. 

Between  1950  and  1970  total  expendi- 
tures on  heaJth  care  muUirhed  six  times 
but  average  life  expectancy  remained  the 
same.  A  large  part  of  the  renson  is  tiiat 
while  science  was  finduig  new  treat- 
ments, and  Government  was  financing 
more  hospitals,  and  medical  schools  were 
trauiing  more  doctore,  Americans  were 
literally  eating  their  way  into  illness. 

The  new  misnourishment  costs  the 
Nation  $30  billion  a  year.  And  the  cure 
would  be  far  cheaper  than  the  disease. 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  tlie  cliairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  con- 
cludes that  for  $130  million — four-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  that  $30  billion  loss — "we 
v.'ould  probably  do  a  spendid  job  of 
teaclilng  better  nutrition  to  the  public." 

Congress  should  have  enacted  a  nu- 
trition education  bill  in  1974.  By  re- 
introducing the  bill.  I  hope  to  start  a 
discussion  which  will  end  with  major 
legislation  in  1975. 1  know  there  are  pro- 
fessional and  community  groups  who 
want  to  contribute  their  ideas  and  in- 
.sights.  A  number  of  them  are  currently 
working  with  the  Nutrition  Committee. 
Their  comments  and  our  debate  can  lead 
to  positive  changes  in  the  bill,  and  I  as- 
sume that  some  improvements  -will  be 
made.  Any  ground-breaking  initiative  of 
this  kind  demands  and  deserves  open, 
thorough  consideration  in  the  Congress 
and  by  interested  citizens. 

But  our  goal  must  be  considered  ac- 
tion, not  prolonged  consideration  as  an 
•  excuse  for  inaction.  We  must  pass  an 
eHective  program  this  session.  Each  year 
of  delay  means  another  $30  billion  loss, 
another  graduating  class  of  4  million  stu- 
dents who  did  not  learn  sound  nutrition 
because  tiie  schools  do  not  teach  it.  In- 
r.ction  is  hazardous  to  the  Nation's 
health.  Delay  equals  more  disease  and 
death. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  other  program 
which  would  be  as  cost-beneficial.  And 
tlie  complete  costs  of  the  new  misnutri- 
lion  are  ultimately  beyond  calculation. 
Numbers  may  count  the  premature  loss 
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of  productivity.  No  number 
the  human  meaning  of  an  ea 
a  debilitating  illness. 

The  need  is  undeniable, 
means  to  meet  it  through  ni4r 
cation.  It  is  unmet  partly 
prehensive    program    for 
schools  is  nonexistent.  We  can 
of  the  National  School  Lunch 
feeds  25  million  children  a 
ar2  derelict  when  we  spurn 
tunity  that  act  provides  to 
the  .<;ame  time  about  food  cho 
habits,  and  nutrient  content. 

Such  teaching  is  cost 
care  because  it  is  preventive 
can  reduce  the  heavy  burden 
medicine.  In  many  cases,  th 
of  diet  will  prevent  heart 
fcetos,  obesity,  anemln,  and 
In  most  case.s,  even  tlie 
and  luck  after  year^  of  a 
undo  only  part  of  the  damag  j 

The    first     recommendation 
Education  Panel   of   the 
Conference  on  Fond  in  1969 
velop  a  comprehensive  nutr 
lion  program  for  America's 
6  yeai"s  later.  It  is  a  year 
fir-st  introduction  of  the  nee 
lation.  This  yc.^r  is  late;  nov 
Congress  must  listen  and  res] 
White  Hou.se  Conference, 
trition  Ccmmittce's  hearing 
1973,  and  from  the  committe  ; 
Nutrition  Policy  Conference 
heard    the    same    insisten 
"America    mu.';t    feed    its 
Americans  vill  not  be  well 
nutrition  education. " 

For  this  is  a  nation  of 
literacy.  While  many  are 
millions  are  misinformed.  Fo|>d 
mot«  radical  consumption 
basis     of     quasi-religious 
p.seudo  -scientific  findings 
iiferate,  and  dieters  who 
usually  fail,  and  frequentl; 
health  instead  of  pounds. 

Food  advertishig  costs  bil 
lars  but  often  purveys  limited 
tion  and  half-ti-uths.  It 
of  all  foods  to  finance  comm<  f 
persuade  millions  to  purchafj 
foods  or  the  wrong 
The  consumer  pays  more 
tion. 

And  this  i.s  also  a  nation  o 
complexity.    Tlie    average 
stocks    18,000    different 
shelves.  Americans  spend 
$140  billion  annually  for  ret4il 
chases.  The  choices,  the  sa 
profits  are  vast.  Every  few 
food   products,   in 
never  existed  before,  in  incre 
essed  form,  are  offered  to 
shoppers  do  not  know  wha 
the  supermarket  becomes  a 
selection     becomes     nonrat 
which  l.«  supposed  to  sustain 
can  subvert  health. 

A  tax  doilar  spent  to  give 
sensible  scientific  guide  to 
food  dollars  is  an  investme4t 
an  expenditufc.  It  is  an 
o'.:r  schools  aid  our  childrer 
tern  of  health  care,  in  oun 
life  itself.  It  is  an  investmen 
lars  and  cents  return.  Spcn 
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prevention  now  will  mean  less 
and  lower  costs  later. 

This  bill  represents  a  major 
ward.  But  it  is  also  just  the 
many  we  must  take.  For 
national  health  insurance  systdn 
reimburse  schools  for  nutritioi 
to  children,  including  nutrltiop 
tion.  Nutrition  must  be  concep 
tegrated  with  health  care — fot 
can  be  as  effective  separately 
could  be  together. 

We  must  use  the  results  of 
nutrition  study  and  research 
abuse  and  misuse  of  food.  IndLsti-y 
vertises  food  out  of  self-interes  ; 
educate  about  food  in  the  nafional 
terest. 

Wc  liave  the  energy,  the  expe^' 
the  resources  to  start  in  the 
We  can  make  the  school  lunthroom 
laboratory  for  nutritibn  educafioi 
trition    education    is   among 
p>.actical    subjects    the 
teach.  It  is  a  skill  that  all  4mer 
could  apply  everyday. 

No  Amci-ican  has  to  be  underho 
or  malnouiished.  Evei-j'  Ameri<^ 
well  and  sufficiently  nourished 

The  Congress  must  choose 
education  so  consumers  may 
tritious  foods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanirtous 
sent  that  the  National  Nutrijon 
cation  Act  of  1975,  along  wit 
explanation,  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
explanation  were  ordered  to 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1945 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natlona 
Education  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds 

( 1 )  nutrition  education  In  the 
the  potential  for  improving  subst^tlally 
health    and   well-being   of  stude 
significantly  reducing  many  healt  i 
which  adversely  affect  the  learnin  j 
of  students; 

(2)  the  provision  of  a  comprehfcnsi 
gram  with  respect  to  nutrition  ed  icatlon 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  Nation 
be  given  high  priority; 

(3)  most  children  and  youth 
tion   are   given   little   or   no  Instiuctlon 
garding   nutrition   or   the   impor 
nutritionally   balanced   diet   to 
physical  well-being; 

(4)  most  teachers  are  not  traihed 
fundamentals  of  nurrition;  nor  dc 
States  require  even  a  single 
trition  for  licensure  or  certlficatloti 
ers;  and 

(5)  there  is  no  fully  comprehtnsl 
gram  in  existence  within  the  F^eral 
ernment  which  has  responsibility 
Ing  nutrition  education  for  all 
schoolchildren. 

(b)   It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
courage  the  provision  of  nutritioi 
programs  In  the  classroom  and 
of  elementary  and  secondary  scht^ols 
tabllshiiig   a   system   of   grants 
training,  pilot  and  demonstraticfci 
and  the  development  of  comprehensive 
trition  education  programs.  Sue] 
education  programs  shall  fully 
learning  laboratory  existing  chili  1 
programs,  including,  but  not  11m 
school  lunch  program. 
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DEFiMrrioNS 
Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  Com- 
missioner of  Education; 

(2)  the  term  "nutrition  education  pro- 
gram" means  a  multldisclpUnary  program 
by  which  scientifically  sound  information 
about  foods  and  nutrients  is  imparted  in 
a  manner  that  individuals  receiving  such 
information  will  understand  the  principles 
of  nutrition  and  seek  to  maximl2e  their 
well-being  through  food  consumption  prac- 
tices, both  in  the  school  lunchroom  and  in 
the  community  at  large,  consistent  with  op- 
timum health.  Nutrition  education  pro- 
grams shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  development  and  carrying  out  of  institu- 
tional models,  sxipport  programs,  classroom 
materials,  and  curriculiuns; 

(3)  the  term  "State  coordinator"  means 
that  person  within  the  State  educational 
agency  responsible  for  formulating  and  im- 
plementing the  State  plan  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation as  outlined  in  section  9  of  this  Act: 
and 

(4)  except  as  provided  by  section  6(b), 
the  term  "Stale"  means  the  several  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

TEACIIEB  TRAINING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  teacher 
training  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
nutrition  education  programs  in  schools. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  by  such  agencies 
and  institutions  to  develop  and  conduct 
training  progranas  for  early  childhood,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  teachers  with  re- 
spect to  the  science  of  ntitritiou,  methods 
and  techniques,  information,  and  current 
issues  relating  to  nutrition  education  and 
food -related  problems. 

(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  distribute 
grants  under  this  section  in  a  manner  which 
insures  the  most  etfectlve  and  eqiiitable 
distribution  of  such  grants  and  which  seeks 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  Commissioner  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  before  he  distributes  grants 
under  this  section,  transmit  a  report  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  criteria  which  the  Commission- 
er proposes  to  use  in  distributing  grants 
under  this  section. 

^c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,800  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\iue  30, 
1976,  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977,  and  $16,000,000  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978,  to  carry  out  the 
section. 

PILOT  AND  DKMONSTPATION  PEOJECTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  education 
or  research  agencies,  institutions,  or  orga- 
nizations to  pay  the  cost  of  pUot  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  respect  to  nutrition  education 
and  nutrition-related  problems. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for — 

(1)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricuhmis  in  nutrition  education  programs 
including  the  evaluation  of  exemplary  exist- 
ing materials  and  the  preparation  of  new 
and  improved  curricular  materials  for  use 
in  early  chUdhood,  elementary,  and  second- 
ary education  programs; 

(2)  projects  for  demonstration,  testing,  and 
evaluation  of  tlie  effectiveness  of  such 
curriculums  (whether  such  curriciUums  are 
developed  with  assistance  under  this  Act  or 
otherw'lse);  and 


(3)  In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  projects  under  paragraph  (2), 
projects  for  the  dissemination  of  curricular 
materials  and  other  information  with  respect 
to  nutrition  education  programs. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978,  to  carry,  out  this 
Feci  ion. 

mrrniTioK  foucATioN  raor.RAMs 

Si.f.  6.  (a)  The  CommLssiouer  may  make 
grams  to  State  education  agencies  to  pay 
the  I'cderal  share  of  the  cost  of  developing 
and  carrying  out  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram.s  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
withiii  oach  State.  Such  grants  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Stale  educational  agencies  for  the 
devv?!()pnisnt  of  such  programs  and  for  as- 
si.-titr.ce  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
iniolenieniation  of  such  programs. 

1  b )  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  carry- 
iti;;  <<i"i  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
CiHumis  'ioner  shall  reserve  such  ^paoimt,  but 
lint  ill  excess  of  5  per  centum  of  such  sums, 
as  Ua  may  determine  and  shall  apportion 
such  p.mouiit  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerio  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  asbisiance  under  this  section.  The 
Coinniissioner  shall  apportion  such  amount 
among  the  remainder  of  such  funds  as 
1  ollows ; 

i  1 )  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
ainoimi  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60.per 
ceutuni  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
bear.s  to  the  number  of  public  school  children 
ill  all  the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
saiLslactory  data  avaUable  to  him.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Island.s,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
tlie  Pacific  Island.s. 

(CI  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (b)  tor  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  utilised  for  such  year  shall  be  available 
for  reapportionment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tior.  to  the  amounts  originally  apportioned 
among  those  States  under  subsection  (b)  for 
such  year,  except  that  the  proportionate' 
amount  for  any  of  the  other  States  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Commissioner  estimates  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  such  State  need  and  will 
be  abl?  to  use  for  such  year.  The  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reappor- 
tioned among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amoums  were  not  so  reduced. 

(dull  Any  State  educational  agency  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  section  shall,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State  involved  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  make  provisions  for  including  special 
educational  services  and  arrangements  (In- 
cluding dual  enrollment,  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  mobile  educational  serv- 
ice and  equipment)  in  which  such  children 
may  participate. 

(2)  If  the  Commi.'sloner  determines  that 
a  State  education  agency  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  comply  with  paragraph  ( 1  > .  he 
may  make  special  arrangements  with  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry 
out  paragraph  (1).  For  such  purpo.-?©  the 
(Jomiuissioner  may  set  aside  on  an  equitable 
basis'  and  use  all  or  part  of  the  maximum 
total  of  grants  available  to  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(e»  There  is  authorized  to  'je  appropriated 
ifSO.OOO.oOO  for  the  li.scal  ,\ear  endu:g  June 


30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  two  sucf^eeding 
fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  oi 
this  section. 

(f>  Funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  increase  the  levels  oi 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  federally 
funded  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  ap- 
proved under  section  5  of  this  Act,  be  used 
by  the  State  agency  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  in  no  case  supplam 
such  funds. 

APPt  ICATIONS 

Src.  7.  (a)  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  at  such  time  or 
times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
ConimLs.sioncr  deems  nec^es.'iary.  E4ch  such 
application  shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  .serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  be  ad- 
mlnlsiered  by  the  State  educational  agency: 

(2)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  establish,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act,  an  office 
of  State  coordinator  of  nutrition  education: 

(3 1  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will,  through  the  coordinator 
of  nutrition  education,  develop  a  State  plan 
for  nutrition  education  programs,  as  re- 
quired under  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(41  describe  the  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  high  schools  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  under  this  part 
and  procedures  for  giving  priority  to  nutri- 
tion education  programs  which  are  already 
receiving  Federal  financial  a.sslstance  and 
sliow  reasonable  promise  of  achieving  suc- 
ces.": 

(5)  set  forth  procedures  for  the  submis- 
sion of  applications  by  local  educational 
agencies  within  tliat  Slate,  including  proce- 
dures for  an  adequate  description  of  the  nu- 
trition education  programs  for  which  assist- 
ance Is  sought  under  this  part: 

(6>  set  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  funds  under  this  Act 
which  are  made  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  this  Act  which  criteria 
shall— 

(A)  taV.e  into  account  the  si/.e  of  the  pop- 
I'lation  to  be  served,  beginning  with  pre- 
school, the  relative  needs  of  pupils  in  dif- 
ferent population  groups  wiihUi  the  Stale 
for  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  and 
the  financial  ability  of  the  local  educational 
agency  serving  such  pupils. 

<B)  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  among  urban  and  rural  areas: 

(7)  set  forth  criteria  for  the  seleciion  or 
designation  and  training  of  personnel  (such 
as  nutrition  specialists,  home  economists, 
and  administrators  of  nutrition  programs  ia 
elementary  and  high  school  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part,  including  training  for 
private  elementary  school  personnel,  which 
shall  include  qualifications  acceptable  for 
such  personnel: 

(8)  provide  for  technical  assistance  and 
support  services  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies participating  hi  the  program: 

(9)  provide  that  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  section  6  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
retained  by  the  State  educational  agency  for 
purposes  of  administering  the  agreement: 

(10)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  in 
no  case  supplant  such  funds;  and 

(11  >  provide  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  insui-e  the  correctness 
and  veriiication  of  such  reports. 
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(b)(1)  Tlie  Conimlsstoner  shall  approve 
n-iy  application  which  meets  the  requlre- 
i.ients  of  subsection  (a),  and  shall  not  dls- 
i'ppvove  any  such  application  without  first 
.•  Tc.rdiTig  the  State  education  agency  nct'ce 
;  na  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

TECHNICAL    A<3SISTANCE 

i-'f.c.  8.  The  Conunjssloner  shall,  when  re- 
i.tiested,  render  technical  assistance  to  locul 
irliicatioa  agencies,  through  qualified  stall 
members  haviug  expertiue  in  nutrition, 
liealth  education,  school  food  services,  home 
ecouomics,  dietetics,  and  physical  educa- 
tion, to  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
razatlons.  and  institutions  of  higher  edULa- 
tlon  for  the  develoj^ment  and  Implemenls- 
tion  of  education  prcgriwus  with  respect  to 
uutrltiou  education  and  uatrltiou-relate<I 
problems.  Such  technical  asslstaiirs  may, 
among  other  acUviUes,  include  nu>l:iiie; 
available  to  such  agencies  or  liistitutiyns 
Information  regarding  effective  methods'  of 
carrying  out  such  programs,  dlssemiuatiiis 
to  such  agencies  or  lix.slitutioas  Informraib'.i 
obtained  through  prcgrams  established  by 
tills  Act,  and  making  available  to  sucii 
agencies  or  Institutions  personnel  of  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and  WVl- 
fare  and  Agriculture  or  other  persons  quali- 
fied to  advioc  and  assist  in  par:  yit:^  out  riich 
programs. 

STA-'E    Ct'OROXNA'lORS    FCS     JiUTKITION     A.N'., 
STATE    PIJ^N 

Sec.  9.  <a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  ps- 
.'Istaiire  under  this  Act  a  State  shall  appoint 
pursuant  to  section  6(a)(2)  a  State  coordi- 
nator for  ntnrition  education  thereii" niter 
referred  to  as  "State  coordlnatbr").  It  shall 
ix  the  respouMbility  of  the  State  coordinator 
for  each  State  to  prepare  a  State  plan  as  pro- 
\tded  in  sub.'section  (b)  -of  this  .section. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, tiie  StiHe  coordinator  for  each  Slate 
shall  develop,  prepare,  and  furr'sh  to  the 
Commissioner  p.  comprehensive  plan  lor 
nutrition  edxjcatlon  v.-lthiii  that  Sta;e.  Each 
.such  plan  .shall — 

tl»  provide  for  co'jraiiuitlnj:  t'ne  nutrition 
(ducation  prog.-»m  carried  cut  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  with  any 
esKting  related  programs  being  cariied  out 
within  the  State,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  such  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult^jre  and'  health  educa- 
tion  arid  nutrition  education  prota"Rms  car- 
ried otit  with  State  funtU.; 

(2)  provide  for  the  eEtabllshment  of  a 
StAte  advisory  council  to  assist  and  advise 
the  State  coordinator  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  nuirltiou  education  currieulums 
and  programs  for  the  State,  and  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  members  of  stich  council, 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  co- 
owllnator,  fhall  Include  li'.terested  teachers, 
professionals,  paraprofe^lonals,  school  food 
service  persouuei,  administrators,  repre- 
sentatives from  consumer  groups,  parents 
and  other  Individuals  from  private  life. 

(3)  include  a  program  for  the  systematic 
training  In  nutrition  education  of  teachers 
at  both  the  In-service  and  uudergraditate 
levels;  *l^ 

(4)  include  an  outline  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram for  implementing  and  coordinating 
program.s  carried  out  witli  grants  made  un- 
der sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act; 

(5)  provide,  whenever  practicable,  for  the 
inclusion  of  appropriate  nutrition  education 
information  In  social  stttdy  cottrses,  science 
courses,  economic  courses,  anthropology 
courses,  home  economics  course.s,  health  ed- 
ucation and  drug  abuse  courses,  physical  ed- 
ucation couraes,  and  all  other  related  arer..-5 
uf  the  cm-rlculum;  and 

(6)  provide,  in  carrying  out  the  State  pJan, 
for  the  tltllizatlon  and  involvement  of  In- 
dividuals ;iot  professionally  trained  in  ntitrl- 
tlon,   Including   counseloi-s,   coaches,   school 


tu  lent 
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nurses,  school  lunch  svipcni^.ors. 
neighborhod   Indlvidttals,    and 

.vATii' -I.'.!,  :-TrRmoN  Etrc/.Tiov  r. 

CENTER 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  establJelied  \ 
Office  oi  Education  ol  the  Depai 
Health,  EUucntion,  and  Welfare,  a 
Nutrition  Education  Resource  Ce 
Center  sJiaii  be  located  in  an  ar 
United  States  selected  by  the  Con-.: 
nnd  m.iv  in  part  be  located  within  t 
work  of  existing  l)poknp  racilitif 
i'.'fp  oi'ii'.'trition  eduf-Atioji — 

1 1 )  pior-ide  original  and  or.eoini 
.•■or  the  State  cnordinator  and  1 
dt^ciplin.irv  pei-sonnel  depigii.-»tet 
State  coordinators  v.ho  may  be  li 
f-petri.ol  tr.iinin^  relating  to  Mutrlli- 
tion  and  nut! ition  rclh'ed  problc 
;.er.».-,nnel  shall  IncJude,  but  no 
to,  n\uritioni.st=,  dietitiav--.  hoir  : 
niisl^,  bu.sin:-'--s  m.^.naaer',  te;icher 
i -•trat^'■  .•?,  and  schor.l  food  service  p 

(2)  collect  r.nd  cre.tte  c'.rricxi 
terifl?:  reievaist  to  nutrition  educ 
rindinp;,  biit  not  limited  to.  the  it 
of  nutrition  edvi^r.t;.r>-i  raat^vials  ii: 
Ject  matter  at  the  elementary  and 
f^uci-.tlon  le\els; 

(3 J   collect  Intorination  end  ma 
:r\tlng  t3  nutrition  education  an.d 
.-■'".ch  itiformation  pv.d  ms'^erlals  in 
;.jr  the  ii'^e  of  Sta'?  coordinators 
^ntere^5ted  per.-=cns;  and 

(1)   evalnaie    oir    a   coiitMnin;- 
objectives  a»id  efff ctiveness  of  tire 
education  prig:atns  of  the  State.= 
results. 

(c)  Til"  Nfltional  Nutnticn  Edi-.. 
-source  Center  Is  Huthori.,ed  to 
contra-ts  with  ot!ier  Federal  :^g":' 
iiiid  I'^cal  agencies.  liistUutlcns  of 
iic-r.tiin,  and  wi'i'  private  no*^p 
nivnti'm  .  cxperien  -ect  in  nutritioi! 
•ind  related  fiei.ls  Inr  tl\e  puipo  .e  ' 
out  finy  fur.^tion  oi  tlie  Center  v 

(di    There    are    iiuih.^;  i/'ed    t 
priated  .such  sunis  ,ns  may  be  nc 
farry  out  the  provi-ions  of  th!? 
'■.pt.  in  PX'-es-  of  $.?,0f;0.000  in  a  ly  i 

PAYMENT."; 

Sfc.   11.   (a  I   From  tlic  amount 
eacli  State  under  .section  6  ol"  tli 
Conuiiis.sloner   shall   pay   to   tliat 
:  amount  cqu;U  to  tiie  Federal  sli; 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  applicat 
State  approved  under  such  sect 
Federal  bliare  Of  the  coit  cf  carij 
State  application  siir.U  lor  each 
be  75  per  centum.  In  determlniu 
of  carryiiig  out  the  application 
the    Commlsaioner   shall    exclude 
with  respect  to  which  payments 
celved  by  that  State  under  any 
gram. 

<b)  Payments  under  this  Act  mr 
in  installments  and  in  advance  or 
reiiubursemeut,  with  necessary  a 
on  account  of  overpaymetits  or 
ments. 

ACMINISTRAIION 

SEf.  12.  In  administering  the  pr< 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  au 
utilize  the  services  and  faclliti* 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govenime; 
any  other  public  or  private  nonprc 
or  institution  In  accordance  with 
ate  agreementa,  and  to  pay  for  sui 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  i 
meut,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

SHOki'    E.'IPLAls'ATlON     OF    NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT   OF    197.1 

A.  This  bill  Is  a  tiuree-year  pile 
nutrition  education.  The  goal  is 
available  federal  funds  (with  a 
niatchlng  share)    to  introduce,  fo 
time,  a  comprelienslve  nutrition 
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B.  The  legislation  stresses  technical 
fiiice,     teacher     training     (in-serv 
r.ndergraduatei,  planning  and 
both  at  tl-.e  state  and  federal  ofilce, 
riculum  development.  The   idea  Is 
at  the  beginning,  by  teaching  the 
and  developing:  materials.  The  pre 
ce  adminktered  by  the  States" 
.Ager-.C'-. 

C.  Each  .state  '^lll  have  a  Nutrii 
(.^lion  Coordinator,  who  villi  be  rc-sr 
lor  developing  and  enactint:  a  State 
Nutrition  Education. 

That  person  shall   be  advised   by 
.»»'lvlsory    CoiDicil    for   Nutrition    Ed 
i-omprised  of  teachers,  parents,  sc 
ol.ilc,  stiident^^,  school  food  service 
•.find  others. 

n.  The  State  Plri:i  will  coordinate 
,ting  ntttrition  etiucation  efforts  w 
-ate  and  new  approaches  developed 
Dspartmcnt  cf  iklucation,  combinln  : 
i-.to  oiia  plan  in  the  office.  Tlie  plan 
elude    ways   to   Incorporate   Nutrltlc 
'•ation  into  one  plan  in  one  ofiice 
v.-lU    include    ways  to   incorporate  N 
Education    into   all    subjects   bein? 
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E.  A  natioiiRl  Nutrition  Education 
loi-  training  persons  in  nutrition  ed 
compiling  latest  materials,  develop: 
ricular.  and  evaluating  nutrition 
eiiorts  under  t -lis  Act  will  be  e; 
in';  and  e.spnnding  e.\i.sting  facilitie.. 
r.nd  USDA. 

P.  The  fuiuling  level  auti.-orized 
first  year  will  be  appr.jxlmat^Iy  $75 
Tliere  is  a  requirement  that  states 
uie   25  V    of  the   total   monies   tliey 
under  t;.;.s  Act  for  their  nutrition 
program™.    Hov.ever.    fundiut'    for 
irainin';   raid   pilot    programs    Aill 
federaliv  funded. 

G.  Thi.s  bill  w.ts  drafted  in  con.s 
with  officers  of  the  Society  for  N 
Edt;?stion.  tl^e  American  School  Fi 
ice  Af.sociation,  the  National  Dairy 
i-.nd  representatives  ol  various  fedti; 
I  ie~.  and  state  departments  of  ed 
riie  states  will  receive  40'-  of  th 
equally,  with  60";  of  the  fund.s  jj 
.■>tate.s  based  on  student  env.olinnen i . 
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By  Mr.   CASE: 

S.  1946.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Ritil  ReoiEanization  Act  of  1973  vi 
.spect  to  the  local  service  lines  wh  ch 
U.S.  Railway  Association  does  nol 
nate  a.s  part  of  the  ConRail  sy.sten 
fin?.l  cystem  plan,  and  for  other 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Conlmer 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Piesidsnt,  I  am 
ducing,  for  appropriate  reference , 
to  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Reor 
tion  Act  of  1973  with  respect  to 
service  lines  which  the  U.S.  Railt^ay 
-sociation  does  not  desigriate  as 
the  ConRail  system  in  the  final 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimovi^ 
that     the     section-by-section 
which  I  have  prepared  as  well  as 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  RECcJn 
lowing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Earlier  this  year, 
Railway  Association's  prelimlna^ 
terns  plan  for  restructuring  the 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  wa  ; 
public. 

As  far-reaching  as  this  plan 
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its  recommendations  for  establishment  of 
ConRail,  its  assessments  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  bank- 
lupt  rail  lines  and  Its  references  to  Con- 
Fac  or  some  other  governmental  struc- 
ture which  would  own  the  rights-of-way 
and  maintain  the  tracks  and  rail  beds, 
I  think  no  part  of  the  report  was  more 
significant  than  the  section  devoted  to 
tJie  branch  lines. 

While  ConRail  and  ConFac  are  big 
concepts  which  may  challenge  us  intel- 
lectually and  philosophically,  the  fate  ol 
some  7,000  miles  of  branch  lines  touclies 
all  of  us  just  a  little  differently. 

Branch  lines  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  our  country.  For  example,  here 
is  a  summary  of  the  public  response  at  a 
hearing  in  Ti'enton  on  discontinuance 
of  a  portion  of  the  Higli  Bridge  branch 
which  connects  High  Bridpe  and  Fei- 
remont  Junction,  N,J,: 

Thatcher  Glass  of  Wharton  wos  conceT.ed 
about  the  circuitous  routing  it.s  snnd  ship- 
ments would  be  forced  to  use  without  this 
line. 

The  Halecrest  quarry,  located  on  the  Mt. 
Hope  Mineral  RR  which  connects  the  CNJ 
near  Wharton  v^enc  into  operalion  in  No- 
vember of  1974  and  had  .sliipped  125  car- 
, loads  over  the  High  Bridge  line  by  March  of 
1975. 

Sear.s  Roebuck  and  Company  is  planning  a 
new  distribution  center  whicli  would  gen- 
crate  2,500-3,000  piggyback  loads  and  500- 
IftO  carloads  per  year.  Without  rail  service 
Sears  states  that  the  facility  will  be  built 
elsewlrere. 

Or  from  the  public  response  on  the 
plans  to  discontinue  the  Pleasantville 
track  which  runs  from  Plea.santville  to 
McKee  City: 

I,\unber  Distributers  Inc.  at  Pleasuiuviilc 
reports  90  carloads  per  year  in  1973,  100  in 
1074  and  expects  105  in  1975  .  . . 

Atlantic  Plastic  Cont;iiner.s  Inc.  would  hall 
plan.s  to  operate  its  plant  24  hours  a  day 
which  would  lia\e  increased  eniploymejit  by 
55  and  traffic  by  90  cars  per  ye.tr. 

SICO  Steel  Corp.  would  cancel  furiiier 
j'lans  to  develop  an  iudn.strial  parit. 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  leceii'e.s  trans- 
formers at  McKee  City  whose  height  and 
weight  characterisiiis  necessitate  contimied 
Mil  service. 

I  do  not  think  the.'«  are  unusual  ex- 
amples of  how  branch  lines  contribute  to 
the  economic  health  of  our  communities 
and  directly  and  indirectly  make  com- 
merce, particularly  in  the  Northeast? 
what  it  is. 

Believing  in  the  importance  of  these 
branch  lines,  I  am  anxious  to  see  them 
fairly  evaluated.  All  of  us  know  that 
there  are  some  branch  lines  which 
should  be  discontinued.  But  when  a  de- 
cision is  made  which  may  lead  to  even- 
tual discontinuance,  it  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  full  and  complete  evi- 
dence. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
enough  difference  between  facts  as  pre- 
sented at  public  hearings  and  data  on 
which  the  preliminary  systems  plan  was 
based  to  justify  a  review  of  the  branch 
line  proposals. 

For  this  reason,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  so  as  to 
postpone  for  2  years  those  decisions 
which  would  exclude  certain  local  .<;ei-vlce 


rail  lines  from  the  rail  system  to  be  oper- 
ated by  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation. 

Local  service  lines  which  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Asijociation,  in  its  final  system  plan, 
finds  not  required  to  provide  rail  service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  be 
operated  by  ConRail  or  another  desig- 
nated carrier  during  the  2-year  interim 
period  under  100  percent  Federal  sub- 
sidy. During  tliat  period,  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Planning  OflQce  would  conduct  a 
study  of  each  such  local  service  line  and 
would  retjort  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations to  ConRail. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  analy.sis 
and  ijossible  return  to  service  of  mil  lines 
tliat  are  out  of  service  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  final  system  plan  or  which 
must  be  placed  out  of  .service  sub.se- 
tnicntly  becau.'^e  of  natural  disaster  or 
fniliire  to  meet  safety  .standards. 

At  the  end  of  the  interim  period,  the 
ConRfiil  would  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  loc'l  sertice  plan  designating  which  of 
iliese  lines  should  be  retained  in  its  sys- 
tem nnd  v.hich  should  be  either  aban- 
doned or  subsidized  by  State  or  local  in- 
terests under  the  70-to-30  matching 
givnt  subsidj'  program  of  the  act.  The 
Congiess  would  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  local  sei*vice  plan  as  it 
h£>s  with  respect  to  the  final  system  plan 
under  the  act  as  now  written.  Following 
the  2-year  interim  period,  the  subsidy 
program  of  title  IV  of  the  act  would  come 
into  e.fect  for  an  additional  2  years. 

5.  194G 

Be  it  i-rnwtcd  by  the  Senate  and  Ho'i.sc 
i>j  ncprcxcntaliics  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Air.rriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Local  R.til  Service 
Amendments  of  1975. 

Si.r.  2  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

( 1 )  Decisions  which  would  result  in  tl.e 
permanent  loss  of  railroad  facilities  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  ol 
Uan.sportatiou  services  essential  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  today  or  in  the 
future  are  of  great  concern  to  users  of  rail 
service,  comimuiilies,  those  employed  by 
railroads  and  by  businesses  dependent  upon 
railroad  .service,  and  other  concerned 
citizens. 

(2)  The  iiiformation  currently  available 
to  the  Congress,  the  United  States  Railway 
As!;ociation.  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Of- 
fice and  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  making  of 
such  decisions  on  an  informed  and  rational 
basis. 

(3)  Further  study  and  consideration  must 
bs  given  to  the  determination  of  which  local 
.•services  lines  should  be  iucltided  or  excUided 
from  the  restructured  railroad  system. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  procedures 
for  reviewing  local-service  line  decisions 
which  will — 

(1)  Give  full  and  adequate  consideration 
to  the  national  goals  specified  In  section 
2061  a)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973. 

(2)  Permit  branch  Hue  decisions  which 
will  be  based  on  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration's costs  and  operating  character- 
istics, rather  than  those  of  a  bankrupt 
carrier. 

(3)  Permit  branch  line  decisions  to  reflect 
service  frequency  levels  negotiated  by  users 
and  carriers  and  not  estimates  by  the  bank-' 
ritpt  railroads  of  service  frequencies  in  1973. 

(4)  Require  the  Corporation  to  establish 
branch -specific  cost  accotmts  for  all  lines, 
permitting  more  accurate  cost  estintates  to 


be  anticipated  on   lines  lor   whicli  subsidies 
will  be  offered. 

•  5)  Permit  determination  of  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation  rather  than  by  a 
bankrupt  carrier  for  traffic  generated  on  eacli 
line. 

(6 1  Permit  an  oljjective  analysis  of  over- 
head traffic  which  would  use  each  branch 
lino  under  the  Corporation's  actual  operatinr.; 
pat  I  em. 

(7)  Provide  the  States  in  the  Region,  as 
rtofiiied  in  suclt  Act,  with  financial  assistance 
and  additional  time  in  witich  to  perform  the 
compreliensive  analyses  required  to  de\elop 
State  rail  plans. 

Sec.  H.  Section  102  of  the  Regional  Rail 
FwOorganUaiion  Act  of  1973  (45  CS.C.  702)  is 
amended    ■ 

tai  i>y  oirikir.^  oni  "•and"  at  the  end  ol 
jv.iragraijh  1 14) : 

'b)  by  fitrikiii!:  out  tlie  period  at  the  end 
of  paraj-iraph  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tiiereof  '•;  and  "  and 

(c)  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  tlie  fol- 
lowins?  new  paragraph: 

'■(16)  'local  service  plan"  means  the  plan 
prepared  and  approved  pursuant  to  section 
ii07  of  this  Act  describing  which  of  those  lino.-, 
not  transferred  to  the  Corporation  or  to  a 
profitable  railroad  pursuant  to  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  should  be  so  transferred." 

Sec.  4.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  VS.C.  713(a»  i 
i-i  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  seiueiue 
Diereoi. 

Sec.  5.  Section  205(dt(3)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C 
715id)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "•: 
and"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  pe- 
riod and  tiie  following : 

"Within  90  days  following  the  e/Iective  dale 
of  the  final  system  plan,  the  Office  shall,  ii 
necessary,  revise  and  republisli  the  standards 
•so  that  they  contain  regulations  requiring  the 
collection  and  publication  by  the  Corporation 
or  other  railroads  providing  interim  service  of 
information  sufficient  to  permit  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  revenues,  cost.s.  and  op- 
eratiou.s  of  lifht -density  rail  lines  as  op<r- 
ating  and  economic  units:  and" 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Regional  Hiiil 
Reorganization  Act  of  197.«  (45  U.S.<S716»  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tiirteof  llio 
following  new  paragrapli;  /^ 

"<j)  LocAi.  Service  Line  Df.signXtions.  - 
The  final  system  plan  shall  designate  ( 1 ) 
those  rail  Unes,  Including  out-of -service  line.s, 
which  the  Association  determines  are  not  re- 
quired to  provide  rail  service  to  meet  the 
goals  and  requirements  ol  this  Act  and  which 
should  not  be  tran.sferred  to  the  Corporation 
or  offered  for  sale  to  a  profitable  raUrofiU  at 
that  time,  and  (2)  what  raU  carrier  should 
be  required  to  perform  interim  service  over 
each  such  line  under  syijsidv  as  provided  in 
section  305  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  209(a)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  V.ff.v 
719(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec.  209(a)  General — Notwithstanding- 
any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  final  system 
plan,  whicli  is  adopted  by  the  Association, 
and  the  local  service  plan,  which  is  adopted 
by  the  Corporation,  both  of  wliic-h  become 
effective  after  revijew  by  the  Congress,  are 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  except  in 
accordance  with  this  section.  After  the  final 
system  plan  and  the  local  service  plan  be- 
come effective  tinder  sections  208  and  307. 
respectively,  of  this  Act.  they  may  be  re- 
viewed with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
the  value  of  the  rail  properties  to  be  con- 
veyed under  such  plans  and  the  value  of  the 
consideration  to  be  received  for  stich  prop- 
erties." 

(b)  Section  209(C)  of  the  R^lonal  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  719(c) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Delivery  of  Plaks  to  Special  Coukt. — 
Within   90   day.-   after   their  effective  dates, 
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the  Association  shall  deliver  a  certified  copy 
of  the  final  system  plan,  and  the  Corporation 
.shall  deliver  a  certified  copy  of  the  local 
>efvice  plan,  to  the  special  court  and  shall 
certify  to  the  special  court — 

il)  which  rail  properties  of  Uie  lerprnive 
'•■ilroada  In  reorganization  lu  the  region  and 
if  any  railroad  leased,  operated,  or  controlled 
ij/  such  railroads  In  reorganization  are  to  be 
tiiiu-jfervcd  to  the  Corporation,  in  accord- 
j.iic-!  with  the  final  system  p!aa  or  the  local 
ifT^'ice  plan: 

(2)  which  rail  properties  of  the  respective 
railroad's  In  reorganization  In  the  ret;ioii  or 
ral'roads  leaded,  operated,  or  controlleJ  by 
such   railroads  In  reorganisation   n:e   to  bs 

•  (oineyed  to  profitable  rallrondF.  In  R'cord- 
unce  with  the  final  systen;  plan  -.ir  the  local 
ser\'lce  plan: 

(3)  the  amount,  terms,  and  vu'ue  of  tl-.e 
.eeuritles  of  the  Corporation  (Infludir.g  e.vy 
obligations  of  the  Association)  to  be  ex- 
changed for  those  rail  properties  t>be  Irars- 
ferred  to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
final  syttcni  plan  or  local  -ervlce  plan,  and 
as  Indicated  in  paragraph  (1)  of  t;:li  sab- 
section;  and 

(4)  that  the  transfer  of  rail  prc.perties  In 
exchange  for  securities  of  the  Corporation 
(including  any  obligations  of  the  Assoc-a- 
iton)  und  other  benefits  is  fair  '."-d  equitable 
r.nd  In  the" public  Interest." 

(c)  Section  209(d)  of  the  Reirional  Rsil 
Keorfjanization  Act  of  H»73  (  to  U.S.C.  719 
(dl )  13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(d»  BAKKKrirrcY  Coitbts. — Within  90  davs 
after  their  effective  dates,  the  A.«sociation 
shall  deliver  a  i'ertif.ed  copy  of  the  final 
system  pTan,  and  the  Corporation  shall  de- 
liver a  certified  copy  of  the  local  service  plan, 
to  each  district  court  of  the  United  Statts 
or  «ny  other  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
a  railroad  In  reorganization  in  the  region  and 
ihall  certify  to  each  such  court — 

M)  which  rnil  properties  of  that  railroad 
iu  reorganization  ai-e  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  under  the  final  system  plan 
or  the  local  service  plan;  and 

(2)  which  rail  properties  of  that  railroad 
in  reorganization.  If  any,  are  to  be  conveyed 
to  profitable  railroads  operating  In  the  re- 
gion, under  the  final  system  plan  or  the 
local  service  plan.*" 

2tfc.  8.  Section  303  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  743)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  the  local 
5  errlce  plan"  immediately  following  the 
words  "final  system  plan"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear. 

Sec.  9.  Section  304  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Keorganlzatlon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  744) 
in  amended — 

(«)  by  strlklufj  out  the  words  'final  sys- 
tem plan"  where  they  appear  In  subpara- 
graphs (a)(2)(A).  (a-)(2)(B),  and  (c)(1) 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
'local  service  plan". 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  words  "railroad  In 
reorganization"  In  siibsectlon  (a)(2)(B) 
thereof  the  words  ",  or  their  succes.sors,". 

Sec.  10.  Title  ni  of  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sectlonn: 

"INTEKIM   SERVICE 

"Sec.  305.  With  respect  to  raU  lines  which 
the  Association  determines  ahould  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  or  offered  to 
a  profitable  railroad,  under  section  206(J)  of 
this  Act — 

"(a)  Cenebal.— Interim  service  shall  be 
piovlded  over  each  line  by  the  Corporation  or 
...uch  other  railroad  as  the  Association  shall 
(icslgnate  m  the  final  system  plan  until  the 
effective  date  of  the  local  service  plan  pro- 
vided for  In  section  307  of  this  Act,  unless 
puthortty  to  abandon  such  a  line  Is  obtained 
pursuant  to  section  304(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  SCTsmr. — Ehirlng  the  period  that 
.^uch  Interim  service  shall  be  operated,  the 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  Corppration  or 
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.other  r  lilrcad  performing  the  serv 
lor^  v.'iiich  it  .shall  Incur  in  the 
such  iiner,  and  shall   pay  to  the 
r  ul  proi;eriies  over  which  such  sei 
fcrincA  r.a  anioimt  repiesxiutiiijj 
en  tljo  value  iheicof,  bc.ii  f.uch 
be  dcirml'ied  iu  r.ccordance  with 
ards  established  under  •section  20! 
th!.-  Ac'j. 

■■L.H  .  i.-stnvTcr:  stt-iy 
■■-.^r-.  SOvi.  The  Office  shall  revie 
l-.n-j  v.hich  the  Associalion  In  tlie 
le'.n  i>lan  determines  .-^liould  nol 
;cired  lo  vUe  Ccrporaiicn  or  lo  r. 
.'  '■  'ro.id  as  ic:'-,irecl  by  sc.iion  S. 
<'t!icc  shall  alLo  .solicit,  sUifiy,  a;.' 
ihf-  viCisG  '.vit.h  rei.ps.':t  t ;  prc:i;:nt  i 
mil  £?rvi:c  0!i  rlT'se  line'-  from  C,c 
atstc  wiililn  the  repioxi:  mcyoi-s 
rxecutjves  of  poi;ti;aI  .si!bLlivi?io 
.".rU  Stare-:;  sh;2:;:er3:  the  i:ocret 
It.)  c;  mnmtl.icturors,  wUelesalprs 
frti'.?i.i  \\.i;iin  the  rei;iOi):  conrunie 
i-:id  producis  shippeci  by  mil;  &,ic 
niir-!tst"d  pnr.^ons.  TlieOflice  ina 
p\ita)'..?  bearinj;s  to  solicit  ccn^rnci: 
iscive  views,  ar.d  it  sbs.ll  r<pirt  ii 
and  Oiicliis.on^  lo  the  Corpjra;! 
lows: 

•■(:■',  OtNtr. ■•.i.,--T)ie  Office  .''bull, 
days  of  the  eifecilve  cU'to  cf  tiie  fi; 
plan,  provide  the  Corporation  will 
.<=tU3inia.'-i>.lng  tl)c  public  comment  a 
lis  conclusions  as  to  the  cost  of 
sc.-i/ice  on  crrh  .stich  lire  and  lli; 
received  from  providircr  fcvrli  rervi 
I ecoinmendailonn  a.^  to  whether 
line  FhotilJ  be  retained  in  service. 

"(b)   Out-of-Service  Lines. — W: 
<o  lines  over  wiilch  service  is  not 
formed  on  t!ie  efTcctive  date  of  tlic 
tern  plan,  or  over  wliich  servic 
p^erformed  on  such  date  but  over  v 
ice  Is  dlrcontinued  subsequent  to 
due  to  natural  dlsarter  or  to  tl.s 
the  line  to  meet  minimum  safety 
eslabli.  liea  by  the  Feaeral  Railroad 
traii<-.u,  tiie  Office  .--hail,  upon  the 
.Tny  u?er  of  rail  srrvlte  provided 
line  or  a  Governor  or  transportat 
of  an  affecred  State,  provide   the 
tioa,  v.ithin  00  days  of  the  recpi; 
a   request,   with  an   interim  repo:  t 
its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  return! 
line  to  a  condition  capable  of  perm: 
train  operations,  the  costs  that  wo 
c'.irrcd  in  providing  service  over 
and  the  revenues  that  would  be  rei 
providing  such  service;  and  Us  dcte 
as  to  whether  the  line  should  be 
and  service  reiustituted.  This  dete 
by  the  Office  may  be  appealed  by 
to  the  Commission.  Such  an  appea 
taken  within  30  days  cf  the  itsuat 
Office's  determination,  and  shall 
L»y  the  Commission  within  75  days 
suajice  of   the  Office's  determlna 
Commission's  decision  on  appeal  sli;  U 
and  shall  not  be  revlewa'ole  in  any 

"(c)    REiNSTiicrioN   or  Service 
determined  by  the  Office  or  by  the 
sion.  under  paragraphs  (b)   of  t 
that  service  should  be  reiiU5titutc( 
out-oT -service  line,  the  CorporaUoi 
railroad  designated  In  the  final  sys 
as  responsible  for  providing  inieri 
over  that  line  shall  proceed  pronip 
form  such  rehabUitatlon  as  may  be 
and   shall   rcinstitute   service 
the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the 
tlon  or  such  other  railroad  for  the 
expenditures   therefor.   To   the 
physical  coudltlon  Is  used  as  a  basis 
mining  the  value  of  properties 
transfer  to  the  Corporation  tinder 
service  plan,  the  physical  conditlAi 
properties  prior  to  the  expenditure 
for  their  improvement  pursuant  to 
graph  shall  be  used;  and  In  the  e 
such  properties  are  transferred  to 
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other  than  ihe  Corporation,  the 
thereof  Eliall  pay  or  assign  to  t.ie  s 
•  tliat  portion  cf  the  proceeds  of  eu 
lease,  or  transfer  which  reflects  \i 
tributable  to  the  improieuic  uts  j 
pursuant    to    this   paragraph. 

■'TKn    LOc.iL   SrHXiC-    Pi..-..N- 
"SEO.  307.   («)   DLilvtRV  TO  tut.  COi\ 

WiihUi  C60  Ciijs  fv^Uov.iiig  u.c  eficc: 
ri  tlio   fiu.v!   .'.vElem   pl.i!!.    :Le   Cjr; 
-:ia:i  pjoli.-h  and  dsliver  lo  '.ioth  H 
Con^ie^-,   its   Iccal    service   plan, 
which  ct  these  lines  jiot  tr^nsfevrt  J 
Ct^rporntinn  cr  to  a  profitable  rallr.i 
-uant  xo  the   l.ual   system  plan  sh 
tr.-in-in.'.'d  to  tae  Corporation  or  to 
able  1'aJiroai.i.  ttiid  v.i'.icij  of  „heni  s 
be  so  iransl'crieu. 

"(b)  Revii.w  ev  iuc  C    Aiiu:;  .to,: 
■  '0  d.iys  foUov.ing  dilive.y  of  I'le  lo 
i-'lan  to  the  C.j^.E-re--;.  the  Commlssi4n 
submit  to  both  Houses  of  Congres: 
nation  of  t'.ie  local  service  plan. 

"(c)    Air.-sv.iL    OF    ifax    in.Ai';. — t; 
.-service   plan   shall   be   deemed   appr 
.he  end  of  the  iir.si  period  of  60 
days  of  coniiiiuous  bessioa  oi  Cougr 
I  he    date    ci    rtcliieiy    tlierecl    unles 
.^he  Hcuie  of  Rcpresontatives  or  the 
pa -.sei  a  refeoluticai  during  such  peril  d 
iag  that  it  does  not  favor  the  local 
plan.   In   this  even',   ilie  Corpora 
prepare  and   submit  a  revised   local 
plan.    The    dr.ys    of    continuous    ses 
<;o;ifereEs  siiall  be  computed  as 
^-u-f'tion  2t;3(c)  cf  this  Act." 

f'-c.  n.  Eecliou  402(b)  cf  the  rtegionnl 
Uall  Reorganization  Act  of  I&73  (4.  U.S.C. 
■|o2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eii4  there- 
of ihe  foilowing  new  stibpara-jraph : 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  g 
S-tates  in  the  region  to  help  such  Stai ; 
Llie  cost  cf  establishing  and  Implei 
tlie  State  rail  plan  required  by  sec 
(c)(1)    of    this   Act.    Such    feraifis 
made  available  by  t!ie  Secretary  dtu 
'rnuise  cf  the  Slate  rail  phTnnlrig  proc 
^hall    be   distributed    by    the 
needed  by  tlie  States.  TJie  amount 
rail   plannir.g    grants   to   which   eac! 
in  the  region  is  entitled  shall  be 
usinj  the  formula  set  out  hi  the  pr 
subsection    and    the    State    rail    p 
grant  to  each  State  shall  be  uo 
10  per  centum  and  lo  no  less  ihau  3 
!  i'm  (3f  the  funds  appropriated  for  S 
planning  In  section  402(1)  (1).". 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  214(b)  of  the  deglonal 
Kail  Reorganization  Act  of   1973    (4i    U.S.C. 
724(b))    is  amended  by  striking  oi  t  "$5, 
000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there©    "#10  - 
000,000". 

(b)  Section  402(1)  of  the  Regloiiil  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.q^C.  762 
(i) )  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.      402(1)       AUTHORIZATION     TOR 

PRiATiOKs. — (1)    There  Is  authorized 
.ipproprlated  to  carry  out  the 
rlijs   title   and   of  sections  305   and' 
this  Act   (A)    sttch  sums  as  are 
not  to  exceed  $55,000,000,  of  which 
000  Is  to  be  made  available  for 
planning  grants  in  the  region,  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  including  and 
ately   following   the    effective   date 
final   system   plan,   and    (B)    such 
are  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $46 
which   $5,000,000    is   to   made 
State  rail  planning  gr&uts  in  the 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
;;s  are  appropriated  shall  remahi 
until  expended. 

"(2)    One-half  of  the  sums 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  mlbpara- 
graph    (1)(B)    of  this  subsection   al  «U 
reserved  for  alIO(»itloa  to  the  States 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  thU  section, 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
authorization    of    stibparagraph     (1) 
this  subsection  shall   be  reserved 
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tributiou  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  this  section." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  a  short  title: 
■  trhe  Local  Rail  Services  Amendments  of 
1075". 

Section  2  states  the  Congressional  find- 
ings and  purijoses.  Section  2(a)  finds  that 
permanent  decisions  affecting  rail  facilities 
A'hich  may  well  be  essential  to  meet  public 
iran?portatlon  requirements  are  of  major 
concern  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  the  data  presently  available  tipon 
which  such  decisions  would  have  to  be  based 
i'  inadequate,  and  that  further  study  of  the 
local  service  line  situation  is  necessary.  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  recites  the  bill's  purposes.  The 
st?.temcnt  Is  adapted  from  the  list  of  objec- 
ilves  to  be  found  at  p.Tje  hQ  of  the  Office's 
•Evaluation  of  the  U.S.  Rall'vny  .Vssociatlon'."- 
Preliminary  Svsteri  Plan  ",  Issued  April  28. 
1975. 

Section  3  .\d;1s  to  the  definitions  cont,".lned 
i!}  section  102  of  the  Act  the  def.uHlon  of 
"Lo-ial  Service  Plan".  The  Local  Service  Plan 
is  the  subject  of  propo.-ed  re-vv  sect  ion  307  of 
the  Act.  which  would  be  added  liv  fcctlon  10 
of  the  bill. 

Section  4  >vould  nmend  Eorrion  203(a)  of 
the  Act  by  striliing  the  l.'-'t  sentence.  The 
effect  of  this  change  would  be  to  rfmove  the 
time  limitation  that  nov/  exists  upon  the 
right  rif  the  Office,  the  Af  =ociatlon.  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  obtain  rele- 
vant information  from  rallro.ids  operatinjr  in 
the  region.  Their  right  to  information  now 
expires  tipon  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
system  plan,  and  the  Office,  at  least,  would 
need  acce.ss  to  Information  following  that 
date  in  order  lo  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill.  Ina.smuch  as  the  right  of 
all  three  bodie.s  to  Information  is  limited  to 
•relevant"  data  requested  "in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  their  re.»pectlve 
functions'  under  the  Act,  it  secerns  unneces- 
sary to  retain  any  sort  of  time  limitation. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
•205(d)  (3)  of  the  Act  to  require  tlie  Office,  if 
necessary,  to  modify  the  subsidy  standards 
already  Issued  by  it  under  that  section  (49 
C.P.R.  Part  1125)  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  branch-specific  cost 
and  revenue  data  necessary  to  permit  the 
Office  to  conduct  the  analyses  required  under 
proposed  new  section  306  of  the  Act,  which 
would  be  added  by  section  10  of  the  bill. 

Section  6  makes  one  of  the  major  substnu- 
tive  changes  in  the  Act.  It  amends  section 
206  to  require  that  the  Final  System  Plan 
designate  those  rail  lines — ^Including  lines 
which  are  out  of  service  at  the  time  the  plan 
is  submitted — which  the  Association  deter- 
mines are  not  necessary  to  provide  service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  which, 
m  Its  view,  should  not  be  included  In  the 
restructured  rail  system.  As  now  v(nrltten,  the 
Act  requires  only  that  the  Final  System  Plan 
Identify  properties  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  or  another  railroad.  Properties 
not  designated  for  transfer  would  remain 
part  of  the  bankrupt  railroads'  estates,  and — 
except  for  rail  lines  as  to  which  a  subsidy  is 
offered — could  be  disposed  of  by  the  trustees. 
Amended  section  206  would  require  the  spe- 
cific Identification  of  local  service  lines  which 
the  Association  finds  to  be  redundant,  thus 
faclUtathig  Implementation  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  bill  set  out  In  section  10. 
The  amendment  to  section  206  of  the  Act 
also  requires  that  the  Pinal  System  Plan 
designate  what  rail  carrier — whether  the 
Corporation  or  some  other  railroad — is  to 
provide  Interim  service  over  each  such  line. 

Sections  7,  8  and  9  of  the  bill  containing 
conforming  amendments  which  would  modi- 
fy the  language  of  sections  209,  303  and  304 
of  the  Act,  respectively,  to  reflect  the  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  Act  which  would  be 
effected  under  section  10  of  the  bill. 
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Section  JO,  which  would  add  three  new 
sections  to  Title  III  of  the  Act,  contains  the 
principal  proposed  substantive  amendments. 
Proposed  new  section  305  would  require  the 
performance  of  rail  service  over  each  line 
designated  as  excess  In  the  Final  System  Plan 
(see  propo.sed  new  section  206 (])  which  would 
be  added  by  section  6  of  the  bill)  between  Its 
effective  date  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
Local  .Service  Tlun.  Ix.  wottld  also  provide  that 
losips  for  such  service,  as  measured  by  the 

r.bsidy  stanciards  adopted  by  the  Office  iindcr 
section  205(d)(3)  of  the  Act.  wotUd  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Secretary-  of  Trans-ponatlon. 
(The  Office  in  its  "Evaluation"  hns  fovmd 
tiipt.  the  present  authorised  fu'idins  l:;vel 
pro'.  ided  by  iho  Aci  /or  ra'l  servke  conliniia- 
llou  iiubsidias  is  adpquate  to  permit  surli 
pa.^;menis  av.d  also  to  permit  iu'.plemfnta- 
sion  o!  ihe  70  .'jO  matching  ^rant  sub.sidv 
program  for  which  the  .'.ct  nc.v  provides  for 

l.e  two  years  follov.lng  the  interim  period.) 
New  ..ection  .';06  would  provide  for  studi^^ 
'r>','  tbs  Office  r>f  local  srr'.-i-  ?  liiirs  w.hir^h  are 
c'ebl^iiattd  ns  e.fcp'^i  ii?  ihe  Pinal  Systfin 
Plao.  In  the  course  of  Its  Tview.  tiic  Office 
'. ojid  be  r.-;oulred  to  .solicit  ihe  vicars  of  .''. 
broad  .-pectrum  tf  the  pub'ic,  and  U  w^-ul.l 
'■e  empowered  to  hold  p'cib'i-  hearings. 

Under  j:?cti<)n  306(a)  the  Office  would  be 
rcoiurcd  to  stibinit  to  the  Corporation  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  on  each  line 

r'-.idied  within  540  days  after  the  effective 
ij-ne  of  the  FLial  System  Plan.  This  time  pe- 

I  io:l  Would  enable  the  Office  to  include  in  lt.s 
computations  the   actual  cost  and  revenue 

II  Rt  ires  repor'>*d  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Office  under  amended  section 
'203(d)(3)  of  the  Act  (see  .section  5  of  the 
bill). 

Section  306(b)  of  the  bill  provides  for  re- 
view by  the  Office  of  lines  which  are  out  of 
service  ttpon  tI-!o  effective  date  of  the  Pinal 
System  Plan  or  which  must  be  placed  out  of 
service  during  the  two-year  Interim  period. 
Such  a  review  would  be  triggered  by  a  re- 
qtiest  from  a  user  of  such  a  line  or  from  the 
Governor  or  transportation  agency  of  an 
affected  Staia  that  a  study  of  the  line  be 
made.  The  Office  Would  have  90  days  from  the 
receipt  of  such  a  request  to  make  its  study 
and  to  report  to  the  Corporation  its  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  cf  such  a  line 
and  of  the  casts  and  revenues  which  would 
result  from  Its  operation.  The  Office  would 
also  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Corpora- 
tion as  to  whether  the  line  should  be  re- 
habilitated and  returned  to  service. 

Recognizing  that  rehabilitation  of  an  out- 
of-servlce  line  could  Involve  substantial  ex- 
pense, section  306(b)  provides  fc«'  an  appeal 
to  the  Commission,  on  an  expedited  basis, 
from  the  Office's  determination.  Such  an  ap- 
peal would  have  to  be  taken  with  the  Com- 
mission within  30  days,  and  the  Commission 
would  have  an  additional  45  days  in  which 
to  make  Its  decision,  which  would  not  be 
reviewable. 

Section  306  (c)  provides  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  out-of -service  ime,  and  Its  return 
to  service,  in  tbe  event  that  the  Office,  or  the 
Commission  on  appeal,  finds  that  this  should 
be  done.  The  Corporation  or  other  railroad 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  service  over 
such  a  line  is  directed  to  proceed  promptly 
to  effect  its  rehabilitation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  subsidize  the  costs  in- 
curred.. This  paragraph  contains  language 
adopted  from  that  of  section  215(b)  of  the 
Act  (as  amended  February  26, 1975)  designed 
to  assure  that  the  public  costs  of  any  im- 
provements shall  not  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt  railroad  owning  the  proper- 
ties involved. 

New  section  307  would  require  the  Corpo- 
ration to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress Its  Local  Service  Plan  describing  which 
of  thase  lines  found  to  be  excess  in  the  Pinal 
System  Plan  should  be  included  in  the  re- 
structured system,  and  which  should  not. 


Section  307(a)  would  require  submission  of 
the  Local  Service  Plan  within  660  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Final  Systen^  Plan. 

The  remainder  of  new  section  307  provides 
for  a  review  of  the  Local  Se.-vice  Plan  cor- 
responding to  that  now  provided  In  the  Act 
for  the  Pinal  System  Plan.  Under  section 
;<07(b)  the  Commission  wovld  have  30  days 
to  submit  it!t  comments  on  the  Local  Service 
Plan  to  the  Congress.  Unde-  section  307(c), 
the  Plan  would  be  deemed  approved  by  the 
Cougie.ss  unless  either  the  House  or  Senate 
passes  a  resolution  rtje^iiiij,  it  withiu  GO  da>  j 
cf  its  tubmiiL.'.I. 

Sectic-i  11  of  the  bill  e-nenir,  sectiou  v02 
(b)  Ci"  th?  .^ct  to  direct  the  Secretarj-  to  pro- 
vide rail  plarnln(»  grants  to  the  States  to  as- 
^;»t  them  in  meeting  the  cost.s  of  establish- 
ing and  hiipiementlng  the  State  rail  plan  re- 
quired by  seruo.i  403(0(1)  of  the  Act. 

£c-clic.ii  12  of  liie  bill  loaends  two  sections 
'•f  the  Act  providing  for  approprial  i.our..  IXc- 
liou  214tb;  would  be  amended  to  ii.crea!.e 
ihe  C'ltcc's  authorir^e:!  ftmding  level  from  'j 
mllHon  to  910  million.  Section  402a)  would 
be  amended  to  dlvido  the  present  authorisi.- 
tion  of  8.30  m'llion  per  year  for  rail  ser\ice 
^'ontlnuacion  subsidies  into  two  pans,  one 
.available  d.uing  the  two-year  interim  period 
'  hea  i03  peiceiit.  t'edera!  subsidy  would  be 
piovic'ed  aad  the  other  .".'.ailable  dv.iing  the 
loUov.ing.two  yef-r.",  to  func".  ij-.e  70  30  msirh- 
i-i^  gi'.mt  sub«-ii.iy  program. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1948.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  quitclaim 
letained  rights  to  certain  land  in 
Orangeburg  County.  S.C,  to  the  State 
.superintendent  of  education  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  p.nd 
Interior  to  convey  the  reversionary  in- 
terests of  the  U.S.  Government  in  an 
18.10-acre  tract  of  land  located  in 
Orangeburg  County,  S.C,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  education  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  who  in  turn  desires  to 
transfer  the  property  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Future  Homemakers. 

This  property  was  originally  secured 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
as  a  camp  to  be  used  for  educational 
and  recreational  piu'poses  by  a  group 
known  as  the  New  Homemakers  of 
South  Carolina.  The  1945  transfer  pro- 
vided that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
maintain  a  61.9  percent  reversionary  In- 
terest In  the  surface  and  mineral  rights, 
with  the  property  to  revert  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  In  the  event  it  should 
ever  cease  to  be  used  for  the  intended 
recreational  and  educational  purposes. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  prop- 
erty is  no  longer  being  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  acquired.  How- 
ever, the  South  Carolina  Association  of 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  which 
took  iu  the  New  Homemakers  student 
organization  after  complete  integi-a- 
tion  of  the  public  schools,  would  like  to 
acquire  full  title  to  this  land.  The 
HcHnemakei's  Association  desires  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  investment  made  by 
the  New  Homemakers  group,-  make  use- 
ful adjoining  property  now  owned  by  the 
Future  Homemakers  Association,  and 
use  any  benefits  from  the  pwpetts  for 
all  members  of  the  association. 

The  recent  history  of  this  tract  of 
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land  Indicates  that  the  New  Home- 
makei-s  group  made  substantial  invest- 
ments in  improving  this  property  when 
it  was  actively  used  as  a  student  camp. 
P luthermore.  Uiree  additional,  adjoin- 
ning  tracts  of  land,  comprising  a  total 
oi  8.31  acres,  were  purchased  by  the 
Honumakers  group  to  provide  additional 
nc?eded  space. 

The  camp  was  actively  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  through  1970. 
From  1945  through  1970,  members  of 
the  student,  organization  and  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  maintained  and  ex- 
panded the  facilities  and  equipment 
through  dues,  local  money-making  proj- 
ects, and  personal  contributions  of  time 
snd  money. 

Even  though  the  camp  is  no  longer  in 
operation.  I  tliink  it  is  evident  that  the 
I-mtme  Homemakers  organization  has 
made  substantial  investments  in  tliis 
18.1  acre  tract  of  land  and  in  neighbor- 
ing property  owned  entirely  by  the  asso- 
ciation. The  organization  would  now  like 
to  obtain  full  title  to  this  real  estate  in 
which  they  have  made  investments  of 
their  time  and  funds,  in  order  to  use  it 
productively  and  recoup  their  invest- 
ment. However,  I  am  advised  that  the 
Govemtaenfs  interest  cannot  be  re- 
leased administratively.  Thus.  Congress 
must  pass  this  special  autliorizing  legis- 
lation in  order  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretai-y  of  Interior  to 
relinquish  the  Federal  Ctovernment's 
reversionary  interest  in  the  property  to 
the  State  superhitendent  of  education, 
who  will  thereupon  convey  full  title  to 
the  Future  Homemakers  group. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for 
this  type  of  legislation  in  miique  circum- 
-stances  siich  as  these.  To  cite  one  recent 
example  from  my  liome  State,  I  would 
point  out  that  Public  Law  93-457  author- 
ized tin  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  to  convey  a  quitclaim  deed  to 
the  Lee  Comity.  S.C..  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, releasing  the  U.S.  Government's  re- 
versionary hiterest  in  certain  tracts  of 
land.  I  believe  the  situation  with  respect 
to  this  property  in  Orangeburg  County  is 
very  similar,  and  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  promptly  approved  by  Congies-s. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks. 
South  Carolina  State  Director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  a 
brief  history  of  this  tract  of  land  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Rkcoro  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  ThLs  hiformation  fui-thec  ex- 
plains the  background  and  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  these  exhibits  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  prompt 
consideration. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

•    Fabmess  Hohz  Administration, 
•  ColumbUi,  S.C..  January  27,  1975 
Re  Farmer  programs. 
Mr,  Ctul  Binaax. 
State  Superintendent  oj  Education, 
Columbia.  S.C. 

Dkab  M».  Bitsbec:  We  have  a  copy  of  the 
letter  th(it  was  written  to  you  dated  Janu- 
ary 13,  1978  by  our  Administrator,  Mr.  Frank 
B.  ElUott.  The  property  in  question,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  perhaps  more  Involved  than 
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Just  mineral  Interest.  As  a  resiil  ,  we  would 

like  to  set  forth  the  following  which  may 

give  a  bit  more  insight  as  to  thf  conditions 
that  exist. 
The  property,   of  course,   coi 

18.10  acre  tract  sold  by  the  C 

the  State  Superintendent  of 

the  State  of  South  Carolina  for 

The  conveyance  was  made  by  , 

Deed  dated  December  6,  1945.  1 

cited  that  the  conveyance  wa.s 

for   "educational   and  recreatio_ 

only".  It  also  contained  a  reset  v 

niiiierais  to  which  the  Governnie 

and  a  right  to  efTeci  a  reversion 

erty  ceased  to  lie  used  lor  the 

which  it  wa.i  deeded. 

By  your  letter  of  September  20 

Secietary   oi   Agriculture,    it    is 

standing  that  you  advised  ihe  pr 

longer  being  used  lor  ihe  piirpoiii 

it  was  acquired  and  that  you  w 

dive.st  yourself  of  the  property.  I 

inquiry  was  made  as  to  whetiier 

tions  In  the  deed  could  be  rem< 

South     CaroUna     Future     Horn. 

America,  which  apparently  put  u 

nal  $600  purchase  price,  can  get 
The  $600  was  paid  for  the  li. 

Which  the  grantee  reccued  In  i_. 

amder  the  1945  deed.  Undoubtejl 

why  the  purcha.se  piice  was  so  1 

Xtnderstanding  that  the  Future 

of  America  have  improved  the  r» 

have  bought  three  small  adjacei 

make  it  more  suitable  as  a  caiaj 

organization  would  like  to  get 

the  property  or  the  proceeds  f.. 

Either  result  would  involve  bot 

ernment's  undivided  61.9  ,c   of  t 

rights  and  interests  in  the  pt 

undivided  38.1';  of  the  South  C 

Rehabilitation  Corporation 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  preset 
for  making  a  grant  of  theGoveni 

tion  of  the  retained  rights  and 
the  proceed.-,  thereof.  The  Govei 

verslonary  rights  are  an  asset  of 

ttnal  Credit  Insurance  Fund   (7 

(gXl)).  Therefore,   they  do  not 
be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Fa 
Administration.  Consequently,  it 

that   FmHA's    interest    In    tiie 
rights  would   be   subject   to 
disposition  luider  the  Federal 
Administrative    Services    Acl, 
amended    (40    U.S.    472,484).    N 
we  are  informed  that  we  do  liav 
to  make  within  program  and  s 
property  sales  under  section  .333 
Conisolidated  Farm  and  Rural  I 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1985(C)).  According 
reversionary  rights  can  be  determi 
stltute  real  property,  we  could  pi. 
them  under  that  authority.  But 
property  is  no  longer   being    ... 
purposes  for  which  it  was  deeded, 
the  legal  right  to  effect  a  reverter, 
have  to  get  the  full  value  of  the 
the  property  which  it  would  acqu. 
exercise  of  the  reversionary  right 
If  the  reversionary  right  (or  tl 
If  that  right  is  exercised)  cannot 
tise  for  a  Farmers  Home  Adminl 
gram  purpose,  the  above-cited 
thorizes  the  sale  of  FmHA  real 
pubUc  sale  after  public  notice  , 
acceptable   bid   is  received,   then 
tiated  sale.  However,  we  could  n 
Government's   Interest   in    the   „ 
least  not  without  specific  Congre 
thorlzatlon.  since  that   Interest 
property  of  the  Department  of  ... 
The  transfer  was  made  to  Interlo 
dated  September  6,  1957.  pursuant 
Law  760,  81st  Congress  (7  U.S.C.  10 
over,  we  have  no  authority  to  sell 
vldcd  interest  of  the  Corporation 
verslonary  right  or  reserved  mlncrslls 

As  Information  and  according  t  >  our  rec- 
ords, the  Oranpeburg  Ftrni-^  Proj(J-t  iiivesi- 
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mem  ratios  were:  Corporation,  61. 
ernment  38.6 ";.  However,  the  " 
vestment  ratios  were:   Corpora tio 
Government,  61.9%.  Since  the  Jol 
ment  in  the  project  was  taketi  into 
tion   in   establishing   the   Statew 
ment   raiio,  the  Statewide  invest., 
coiiirols.    Therefore,   the   Governm 
C1.9',    of   the  reserved  rights  aiid 
ajid  t)ie  Corporation  owns  the  othei 
cent.   'ihot;e   same   perceiuage   inte 
apply  to  the  properly  if  the  ret 
i.s  eseroiyed. 

In  a  situation  similar  to  tiii«. 
9:t-lii7,  -approved  October  18.  1974 

release  of  the  Government's 

and  interests  in  certain  tracts  of  ...  . 
Board   of  Education   of  Lee   Count  y 
Carolina.  This  Information  is  provid  ' 
it  be  helpful  to  you  in  making  a 
reprrdiiig  further  action.  Back  in  1 
lie  Law  471.  84th  Congress  (70  Stat 
reeled  the  Government  to  relea.se 
sionary  rights  in  certain  property  t( 
burg   School   District   No.   5   in 
County.  South  Carolina.  In  1957. 

problem  aro.se  with  respect  to 

si*,es  on  the' former  AUendale  Fanrt 
in  Alleadale  County.  South  Carolln 
case  the  reversion  was  effected  by 
claim  Deed   dated  June  26.   1958, 
boiiools  district  to  the  Government 
.still  held  the  South  Carolina  Rural 
tatlon   Corporation's  interest  In   t 
sionary  rights  In  trust.  Again,  this  ,, 
tion  is  provided  for  whatever  valu  s 
have  regarding  futttre  actions  on  y^ 
As  cited  in  our  Administrator's 
you  on  January  13,  1975,  w-e  are  not 
ing  that  relief  be  sotight  t'arough 
Act  of  Congress  in  the  subject  case, 
if  the  Sotith  Carolina  Future  _ 
America  contemplate  getting  a  b 
duced  in  the  immediate  future,  we 
willing  to  withhold  action  for  a 
period  of  time  to  see  whether  it  Is 
Failure  on  the  part  to  act  within  , 
diate  future  would  necessitate  our  ,, 
this  matter  to  our  Regional  Attornc  y 
request  that  he  assist  us  in  taking  tl  ( 
priato  oteps   to  eJfect  the  reversioi 
C1.9' ;  undivided  interest  to  the  Gov  . 
It  is  assumed  that  the  undlvidqa 
interest  of  the  Corporation  in  the 
ary  right   and   reserved  minerals  . 
deeded  back  to  the  Corporation.  The 
tion   Agreement  signed   by   the 

ou  May  26,  1959,  and  by  the 

May   28,    1959,   returned   equitable 
•tl.ese  interests  to  the  Corporation.  _ 
we  have  no  mdication  or  statemen 
file  to  the  effect  that  the  formal  ,„ 
was  made  and  recorded  to  vest  recor 
these  interests  in  the  Corporation, 
ords  reflect  the  deeding  of  reserved 
to  the  Corporation  but  it  did  not 
the  reversionary  rights.  If  the  Corp, 
undivided  interests  have  not  been 
back  to  it  to  reflect  the  return  of  „„, 
covered  by  the  above  mentioned  Llq 
Agreement,  we  should  be  Informed 

after  we  will  request  the  advice 

t  nee  of  the  Regional  Attorney  In  get 
accomplished.  We,  of  course,  do 
whether  the  Corporation  would  be  ... 
in  granting  or  selling  Its  Interests 
South  Carolina  Future  Homemakers  < 
ica,  but  we  would  not  object  to  such 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  benefit 
farm  famUies. 

Hopefully,  the  above  will  give 
as  to  the  present  situation. 
Sincerely. 

E.  VV.  Brooks,  State 
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BRiLf  History  of  New  HomemakerI  Camp. 

ORANGEBtmc,   S.C. 

On  December  6,  1945,  a  tract  of 
Hustiiig  of  18.10  acres  was  secured 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  ».. 
Jamc.^  H  Hope.  Stiite  Superintendent 
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catioti.  The  land  w.ts  secured  tiiroiigh  the 
State  Siiperlntendent  of  Education  for  $600 
paid  by  the  New  Homemakers  of  South 
Carolina,  an  organization  for  Negro  students 
in  hir;h  school  home  economics. 

The  land  described  hi  the  deeds  as  a  tract 
of  land  of  the  Orangeburg  Farms  Project  of 
>'arin  Security  Administration  was  secured 
IT  a  camp  to  be  used  for  educational  and 
re c-reatlonal  purposes  by  the  Nc.v  Home- 
tnahers  of  South  Carolina. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  association 
i(X7thorized  the  Executive  Secretary  to  bor- 
row $3,000  to  move  and  rebuild  buildings 
on  tlve  campgrounds,  from  camp  42  near 
Vance,  South  Carolina. 

Tiiree  additional  irr.c'i>  of  land  indicaitd 
on  the  plat  as  tracts  2-2  I  were  purchased 
by  the  organization  to  provide  additional 
needed  space.  The=;e  three  tracts  of  land  com- 
prising a  total  of  8.31  acres  surround  the 
tract  secured  from  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Ihe  camp  was  operated  for  use 
by  members  of  the  organization  through 
1G70.  From  1945  through  1970  members  of 
the  organization  and  home  economics  teach- 
ers maintained  and  expanded  the  facilities 
and  eqttlpment  through  due.?,  local  money- 
making  projects  and  personal  contributions 
of  time  and  money. 

The  organization  of  New  Homemakers  of 
South  Carollt:a  ceased  to  exist  after  com- 
plete integration  of  schools  and  students  be- 
came members  of  the  national  and  state  or- 
ganization of  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica. Other  camping  facilities  in  the  state 
under  the  supervision  of  the  PHA  were  used 
Hv  these  students  for  their  camping  program 
and  this  property  was  no  longer  needed  for 
laii  purpose. 

Tiie  organization  of  the  South  Carolina 
.Association  of  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica dev^res  to  .secure  a  clear  deed  to  this  prop- 
erty Willi  the  privilege  cf  usmg  the  property 
to  recover  some  of  the  Investment  made  by 
the  organization,  make  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty o*med  by  the  organization  ussful,  and 
to  use  any  benefits  from  the  property  for  all 
ment  jois  of  t}ie  .\s.sociation. 

S.  1948 
Ce  it  enacifd  by  the  Senate  i::id  floase 
of  Rt'prcscntatves  of  th.e  Vnitid  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Scretary  of  Anriculture  and  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Interior  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  his  successors  and  assigns,  a  quit- 
claim deed  conveying  and  releasmg  unto  the 
'..lu  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
ihc  State  of  South  Carolina,  his  successors 
and  assigns,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  and  to  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  situated  in  Orangeburg 
County,  South  Carolina,  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  Supertotendent 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
by  a  deed  dated  December  9,  1945,  and  re- 
corded on  May  17,  1946,  In  the  land  records 
of  the  oflice  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  for 
Orangeburg  County,  South  Caro'ina,  In  deed 
book  124,  page  471. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103 
of  the  Intei-nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
increase  the  size  of  "small  issue"  tax  ex- 
empt Industrial  development  bonds.  The 
bill  would  Increase  the  amount  of  the 
present  $1  million  limitation  to  $10  mil- 
lion and  would  eliminate  the  capital  ex- 
penditures requirement. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  1930's  State 


and  local  governments  have  issued  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  promote  Industrial  ex- 
pansion. The  bond  issue  serves  a  public 
pui'poie  by  increasing  employment  op- 
poi  tiuiities  and  tax  bases  in  the  commu- 
nities. In  addition,  the  bonds  provide  an 
OiDpoitunity  to  construct  facilities  to 
combat  poll'j'aon  and  increase  our  sup- 
ply cf  energy.  Bonds  issuect'  for  these 
PUii:oses  arc  toranionly  kno'.'iri  as  '  in- 
dustrial revenue  Loads." 

la  1968,  Coiigiess  ijljxced  a  :.iiiit  of  $1 
iiililion  oil  the  pcrnii:^;sible  si72  ol  indus- 
trial developmeut  bovids  stia  within  6 
months  raised  thib  limili.tion  to  )?rovide, 
at  tue  election  of  the  iibOi',  rui  alterna- 
tive '■•J  rniilioii  limHJilioa  on  tne  exemp- 
li^-;:. TIh"  i^inpa^e  of  the  iacita.5cd  limi- 
t::iioi  was  to  itrovidj  i?5si:,UinLe  tt;  the 
tcoi.omically  depressed  areas  of  our 
cc't'iitry.  wheve  there  i'^  need  for  indastiy 
and  eiaployinent.  The  United  States  is 
exi.  oriejicing  a  severe  i'ecetcionr.ry  trend. 
Ihe  uiiemployinent  rate  is  approaching 
9  percent,  the  highest  rale  in  over  33 
years.  Tlie  r:.te  of  business  investment 
hi  i  rapidly  and  substan'tially  decreased. 
Ill  addition,  v,e  are  experiencing  an  un- 
..ctCiitablo  rate  of  inflation  which  has 
been  j'artic ularly  t,eveie  iu  tlie  con.stiuc- 
tion  industry.  Construction  costs  have 
incrsaied  by  over  60  percent  since  June 
of  1968  and  projects  costing  $5  millicu 
in  1C68  would  today  cost  over  $S  million. 
Thus,  inflation  has  dramatically  dimin- 
ished the  euectivencss  of  the  small  iss'ae 
ir.du.strial  development  bond  incentive 
th^it  Congress  intended  to  provide.  Coii- 
Ecc;uertly,  needed  business  development 
i;:  b?in>7  reduced  or  abandoned  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  diminished  at  a 
period  in  the  economic  cycle  when  we 
thould  be  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
For  this  reason  my  bill  would  increase 
the  limitation  on  the  size  of  Industrial 
Development  Bonds  from  $1  to  $10 
nillion. 

Mr.  President,  in  1968,  Congress  in- 
cluded another  limitation  that  provided 
that  if  the  $5  million  election  is  exer- 
cised, capital  expenditures  during  a  6- 
year  period  beginning  3  years  prior  to  the 
finar.cing  and  ending  3  years  after  tlie 
financing  must  be  added  to  the  amount 
of  the  bond  issue  in  determining  whether 
the  bond  issue  Is  within  the  $5  million 
limitation.  As  a  result,  a  current  issue 
of  $5  million  would  not  qualify  for  ex- 
empt status,  if  the  proceeds,  combined 
v.ith  other  capital  expenditm'cs  from 
whatever  source,  were  used  to  build  a 
facility  costing  in  excess  of  $5  million. 
In  addition,  certain  payments  which  are 
treated  for  accounting  purposes,  may,  for 
purposes  of  the  capital  expenditures  test, 
be  classified  under  Treasury  regulations 
as  capital  expenditures.  Investors  in  In- 
dustrial development  bonds  are  not  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  buying  a  bond 
that  is  part  of  an  issue  the  dollar  amomit 
of  which  is  close  to  the  upper  limits  of 
exemption.  Thus,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  capital  expenditures  rule  limits  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  bond  fi- 
nancing under  present  law  to  substan- 
tially less  than  $5  million  and  this  bill 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  expands 
the  coverage  of  industrial  development 
bonds  to  assLst  in  our  straggle  toward 


rneiey  independence.  The  bill  provides 
that  industrial  development  bonds  may 
be  used  in  the  conversion  or  replace- 
ment of  gas  biuning  equipment  and  fuel 
saving  devices  for  industrial  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  Industrial  Development 
Bonds  have  provided  a  unique  vehicle  for 
communities  to  expand  employment  op- 
porturAitics.  This  bill  v.ill  restore  oppor- 
tunities conteir.plated  in  1968.  \\hich 
have  Lcen  dra.'iici.lly  cui tailed  by  in- 
ilaticn.  Ill  addition,  at  a  time  when  ihi-^ 
country  is  lactd  v.  iih  a  severe  rtcession. 
the  bii'  v.iii  stinui.ito  the  economy  by  the 
c:iro'ii''.E?n3e>it  of  private  capital  -nvest- 
rr.e'it. 

ivir.  Fiesidcnt.  I  req'ac.t  thst  this  !.ill 
bi.'    ai'.pi'upiiateiv    refeired    and    I    a^l 
unanimous  ccnseut  i!i&t  it  be  printed  in 
tiie  Recoks. 

There  beint  no  ob.,eciion,  the  bi-l  v,ar, 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  ti.e  Recorp,  »~> 
Icllov.s: 

S.  VjiO 
Be  il  eiiacl::<l  by  tnc  Senate  c-id  Hnu;.:  o/ 
hepr(uciUatir>:.i  of  lite  United  States  o/ 
Amerira  in  Congie^s  a^^>:mblcd,  Th?t  (a)  sec- 
;'on  103(c)  (41  of  the  Internal  Revcuuo  Code 
of  3954  (relating  to  certain  exei'ipt  activities) 
ir  amende'.'. — 

(1)  by  srrilclri};  out  in  subparagraph  iG» 
■■il  available  on  reason.ible  demand  to  mem- 
bers of  ine  general  public.  "  and  by  inEerliiii; 
in  lieu  thereof  ■'v.hethcr  or  not  to  ilic  gen- 
eral public"; 

(2)  by  Eiriliint:  ou^  ti.e  period  at  tlie  e  iJ 
of  subparnpraph  (G)  n-^d  ir^ertirg  In  lieu 
thereof,  "or  ':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  iV.e  end  t.bereof  ilie  fol- 
lowing : 

■"(H)  facilities  which  cause.  allo«'.  or  re- 
sult in  the  conversion  from  or  replacement 
of  gas  burning  equipment  to  or  with  oil  burn- 
ing eqtilpment  or  facilities  w'nlch  cau:.e,  al- 
low, or  result  in  the  convcr:!on  from  or  re- 
placement of  oil  burning  equipment  to  or 
with  equipment  which  burns  other  energy 
btirnlng  materials  such  as  garbage,  coal.  bark, 
peat,  or  lignite. 

•■(!(  fuel  saving;  devices  for  •  indosirlal 
facilitieo." 

(b)  Section  103(c)  (6)  of  .such  Code  ire- 
latlng  to  exemption  from  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  treatment  for  certain  small  Is- 
sues) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  *A\ 
"51,000,000."  and  by  ln.<«rting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$10,000,000."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subpaiagraphs  (D). 
lE),  (P),  (G),aud  (H): 

(c)  Effecitve  Date. —  ■* 

(1)  The  amendments  mtide  by  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obligations  Issued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  with 
re&pect  to  obligations  issued  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only  with  respect 
to  obllgr^tlons  is.sued  before  January  1,  1980; 
and 

(3)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obligations  Issued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment 01  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1950.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  Impose 
higher  rates  of  duty  on  products  derived 
from  petroleum,  to  distribute  the  revenue 
from  such  Increased  rates  of  duty  to 
States  which  consume  such  products, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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PRmOLXTJM  PBOOUCTS  IMPOST  ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President— 
Wtalla  the  tax  plan — referring  to  floor  ac- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives — was 
soundly  rejected,  there  was  no  Indication 
that  there  was  Btrong  support  for  any  alter- 
native means  of  conservation  that  might 
cause  consumers  to  change  their  habits  of 
coiLsumlng  fuel.  (Tills  quote  is  from  the  New 
Yorlc  Times  of  June  12. ) 

The  flnal  session  of  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Conference  found  the  State  Exectitlves 
.still  badly  divided  on  their  approach -to  the 
energy  question.  They  achieved  common 
ground  only  In  calling  for  a  vaguely  v.ordetl 
"special  energy  project"  and  expanded  con- 
servation efforts.  (This  quote  is  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  12.) 

The  people  of  America  know  there  is 
an  energy  problem  and  I  .su.spect  even 
Congress  knows  it.  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  the  hours  of  acrimonious 
and  fruitless  debate  which  have  taken 
place.  Our  constituents  are  looking  for 
leadership.  II  energy  can  be  likened  to 
fire  in  a  house,  then  our  constituents  are 
ready  Just  as  meinbei-s  of  a  community 
to  put  their  neighbors'  fire  out.  But  lead- 
ership is  needed.  To  put  out  a  fire, 
buckets  are  required:  water  must  be 
found,  and  most  importantly  in  equatmg 
a  Bre  with  our  enersjiy  problem,  a  line  to 
pass  the  water  from  the  well  to  the  fire 
mast  be  formed. 

Congi'ess  is  on  its  way  to  earning  the 
stoni  of  the  American  people  for  its  total 
failure  to  come  to  griixs  with  energy.  In 
the  months  of  debate,  little  positive  has 
been  accomplished  and  If  the  future  is 
like  the  ptist  we  will  have  earned  the  con- 
tempt of  the  public. 

Congress  misses  the  point  in  equating 
energy  conservation  with  a  decrease  in 
the  American  standard  of  livmg.  Con- 
servation need  not  be  realized  by  de- 
creasing our  standard  of  living,  but 
rather  by  changing  our  way  of  living. 
With  this  thought  as  a  guide  for  our 
efforts  and  a  candid  approach  to  national 
problems,  the  future  need  not  be  worse 
than  the  past  as  so  many  Americans  now 
believe. 

On  February  28.  197S,  I  Introduced  S. 
897.  the  Energy  Consei-vation  Tax  Act 
of  1975.  This  legLslation  was  designed  to 
influence  consumer  demand  for  energy. 
.  Specifically,  my  bill  concentrated  on  re- 
ducing America's  consumption  of  gaso- 
line. It  would  accomplish  tliis  goal  by 
levying  a  gas  tax  at  the  pump  and  a  tax 
on  automobiles  which  are  InefiRcient.  It 
would  also  provide  for  income  tax  credits 
and  deductions  for  energy-saving  de- 
vice;.  and  loans  for  those  nontaxpayers 
who  purchase  energy-saving  devices,  I 
stated  at  that  time  that  this  was  only  a 
partial  answer  and  I  restate  that  today. 
I  now  introduce  further  legislation  to 
complement  the  approach  taken  in 
S.897. 

The  need  for  this'counti-y  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  cannot  be  seriously 
questicmed.  In  this  regard,  the  need  for 
a  comprehensive  national  program  can- 
not be  overstated.  The  President  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  force  Congress 
to  enact  such  comprehensive  legislation. 
I  share  his  frustration  with  congressional 
inaction  to  date  and  sympathize  with 
his  decision  to  use  the  one  power  he  has 
to  force  Congi-ess  to  Act.  Raising  Im- 


pet^oleum  is  a 
be  justi- 
nolliing  else  is 
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port  fees  for  imported  ^ 
blunt  instrument  and  can 
fied  in  the  short  term  if 
available. 

As  we  look  at  the  energy 
is  evident  that  there  are  _ 
way,s  of  achieving  meaninpfi  1 
tion.  Federal  policy  can  eithi 
demand  or  supply.  Demand 
leum  products  is  comprised 
vidual  choices  that  end-user.s 
day  of  their  lives.  End-users 
uents.  We  are  all  end-usen 
and  if  the  Government  seeks 
deniKnd,  it  seeks  to  influenc 
every  one  of  us;  to  create  pre 
will  channel  demand  in  waj 
serve  in  the  national  interest 

Done  properly,  tlie  results 
ficial.  It  is.  however,  a  high 
cal  strategy.  The  Federal  L 
can.  on  the  other  hand,  focu! 
By  doing  so  the  political  r 
minished  in  the  short  teim 
interface  between  Govei— . 
citii-ens  is  lessened.  But  it  is 
to  serve  the  long-term  ener. 
this  counti-y  by  concentratin 
ing  supply.  This  is  becaii.se  \ 
terest  can  only  be  served  b.v 
competitive  petroleum 
government  pressure  on  co 
mand  can  be  easily 
free   market.   Government 
business  to  reduce  supply  ^, 
easily   accommodated.   Priva 
must  be  left  free  to  compete 
ket  and   allowed   tlirongh   . 
operation  to  capture  larger 
shares  of  the  reduced  mark 

If  Federal  policy  focuse 
energy  consei-vation  can  be 

in  many  ways.  The   

tighten  the  allocation  fractio  i 
to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Act.  or  reduce  by  quota  the 
oit  that  can  be  imported  into  . 
try.  Sunday  closings  or  odd/(  v 
days   can   be   mandated.   A] 

actions  conserve,  but  in  a . 

trary  matter.  They  all  require 
larly  if  price  controls  are  . 
regulations  to  set  priorities  i 
cate  a  resom-ce  among  comi 

The  end  result  is  to  make 
complex  oil  business  even  „ 
to  create  a  need  for  layers  of 
to  solve  problems  created  by 
lations.  This  added  complexit  r 
good  purpose.  It  does  not  i 
ciency  of  operation  or  punish 
as  the  free  market  has  hlsto 
only  creates  hm'dles  that  a 
surmount.    The    greatest 
American  consumer  who 
bill. 

In  a  strictly  political 
trating  on  supply  may  seem 
Reducing   demand   brings    C, 
into  direct  conflict  with  the 
individual    consumers,    whil( 
supply  focuses  on  large 
are  few  in  number.  But  I  subnft 
country  is  waking  up  to  ... 
"that  Americans  are  tired  of 
morrow  for  last  night  s  binge, 
i-ather  pay  the  bill  now. 

In  speaking  of  S.  897,  soiie  montlis 
ago,  I  stated,  "It  is  unlikelj  that  any 
one  Senator  can  addres.s  in  |a  compre- 
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hensive  fashion  every  facet  of 
complex  field,  but  I  do  intend 
duce  fmther  legislation  on 
i-elated  subjects.  By  way  of 
legislation  in  context,  it  w 
to  say  that  it  represents  my 
.stringent  conservation  i.s  reqi 
that  mucli  of  this  conservation 
place  in  the  home.  None  of 
grams— here  referring   to   S. 
witli  priorities  we  must  set  a; 
domestic  and  foreign  sources.  I 
that  a  comprehensive  program 
enacted  in  tliis  area  as  well.  I 
introduce  legislation  shortly   . 
establish  a  system  of  priori  tie 
wlien  the  gas  tax,  the  resident^l 
con.serving  credit,   and   the  a 
efficiency  tax  create  less  of  a 
thi.s  country  for  petroleum,  we 
oil  imports  with  a  particular  e 
refinrd.  imported  products  " 

I  have  now  prepared  the 
i.slation  to  which  I  alluded 
bill  I  introduce  today  will 
.•^y.stem  of  tariffs  on  imports  o; 
fuel,    middle    distillates,    jet 
motor  gasoline.   The  tariff  on 
fuel  will  be  S2;  on  middle  . 
.let  fuel  $3,  and  on  motor  „_ 
Initially,  licenses  for  the  tariff 
porLation  of  middle  distillates  . 
ual  fuels  shall  be  issued.  For  m 
tillates,  in  1976,  hcenses  will 
lor  up  to  90  percent  of  1972 
importers.     In    succeeding    y 
number  of  licenses  will  be  r 
that  by  1981.  no  licenses  will 
and  the  tariff  will  apply  to  all  i 
middle  distillates.  For  residual 
concept  is  the  same  but  the  _ 
changed  so  the  licenses  will  be 
only  80  percent  of   1972 
schedule    mandates    that 
scaled  down  to  20  percent  of 
umes  by  1981  and  remain  at 
thereafter. 

For  both  residual  fuels  . 
distillates,  10  percent  of  1972  . 
reserved   for   discretionary   us( 
President  in  consultation  with 
eral  Energy  Administration, 
maining  licenses  can  be  issueP 
basis  of  extreme  hardship  and 
sued  to  importers  with 
volumes  in  1972  or  who  have 
in    the    petroleum    importing 
since  1972.  This  10  percent 
not  vary  as  the  years  go  by. 

As  to  motor  gasoline  and 
which  are  also  subject  to  a 
crease  by  my  legislation,  there 
duty-free  licenses  issued, 
ucts  constitute  only  a  very  smal 
of  the  total  imports  of  product  „ 
easily  be  retraced  by  substitutes 
able  domestically. 

In  the  past,  attempts  to  dea! 
over-reliance  on  energy  import 
with  stiff  regional  opposition.  . 
gions  of  the  country  which  ar 
dependent  on  imports  are  r.. 
see  national  taxes  fall  heavily 
geographic  area.  They  realize 
a  small  fraction  of  the  reveni  e 
ated  by  such  taxes  is  I'eturn^ 
region  from  whence  it  was 
legislation  seeks  to  remedy  this 
ill  an  administratively  simple  .-^ 
mandating  that  tariffs  coUecte  1 
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sidual  fuel  and  middle  distillates  be  re- 
turned to  the  State  treasuries  where  the 
first  sale  occurred.  This  would  not  be 
true  for  motor  gasoline  and  jet  fuel, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  constitute  only 
a  small  portion  of  total  product  imports. 
The  net  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  en- 
sure regional  equity  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  for  moving  those  funds 
derived  from  the  tariff  back  to  the  local- 
ity that  had  to  pay  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance. These  funds  would  be  available 
to  the  States  for  whatever  purposes 
seem  appropriate. 

I  might  note  that  a  number  of  States, 
including  Maryland,  are  currently  dis- 
tressed over  declinin£  gas  tax  revenues 
as  a  result  of  energy  conservation.  Many 
future  State  projects  are  dependent  on 
raising  or  at  least  maintaining  revenues 
from  the  gas  tax. 

My  proposal  is  clearly  different  from 
what  the  President  has  available  to  him 
and  has  seized  upon  as  his  energy  pro- 
gram. The  President's  program  raises 
tariffs  immediately  and  will  .send  shock 
waves  Uiroughout  the  economy.  There 
are  no  duty-free  licenses  to  be  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  years.  The  full  $1. 
$2,  or  $3  is  felt  immediately  by  all,  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  to  switch  from 
foreign  to  domestic  sources.  Tliere  is  no 
regional  equity.  His  program  demands 
instant  conversion  to  other  sources  of 
energy  supply.  Such  conversion  i.s  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  over  such  a  limited 
period  of  time  and  with  domestic  energy 
resources  in  shore  supply.  This  Nation 
does  not  need  a  shock  treatment,  but 
rather  a  clear  and  long-term  program. 
Such  a  program  must  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty of  instant  conversion  but  decree 
conversion  over  the  next  4  or  5  years.  It 
must  encourage  refinery  construction  at 
home,  rather  than  in  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  or  elsewhere. 

According  to  the  monthly  Energy  Re- 
view for  April  1975,  published  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  impoi'ts 
of  refined  product  have  ranged  over  tlie 
last  few  months  from  a  low  of  2  million 
to  a  high  of  2.5  million  barrels  per  day. 
Crude  oil  imports  have  stayed  relatively 
constant  at  approximately  4  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  While  it  would  be  very  nice 
to  be  totally  self-reliant  in  energy,  there 
is  no  possible  way  the  United  States  could 
achieve  such  a  goal.  In  that  sense,  Project 
Independence  is  misleading.  What  must 
be  achieved  is  not  total  self-reliance,  but 
rather  the  ability  to  get  by  in  an  emer- 
gency by  relying  on  domestic  sources, 
and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  over  the 
long-term. 

The  most  practical  way  of  accomplish- 
ing these  two  objectives  is  to  concen- 
trate on  cutting  back  on  foreign,  refined 
product.  From  a  national  security  stand- 
point, foreign,  refined  product  renders 
the  United  States  doubly  vulnerable. 
First,  the  resource  is  produced  in  an  area 
where  tlie  United  States  has  little  in- 
fluence, and  where  the  host  government 
may  be  hostile  to  our  national  interest. 
Second,  the  energy  is  refined  beyond  our 
control  and  is  thus  subject  to  export 
restrictions  if  the  host  country  is  also 
short  of  energy. 

In  addition  to  being  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory  export  taxes   and   restric- 


tions, there  is  a  further  factor  to  con- 
sider. In  the  event  of  a  serious  shortage 
in  this  country,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration can  utilize  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  alter  refinery 
runs  so  that  production  of  refined  prod- 
uct of  critical  importance  to  national 
security  is  given  a  priority  over  otlier 
products  derived  from  a  barrel  of  oil. 
This  program  was  implemented  with 
considerable  success  during  the  days  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  may  be  needed 
in  the  future.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  an 
alternative  that  is  unavailable  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  i-efinery.  ^ 

Our  balance  of  payments  is  also  of  con- 
cern. The  United  States  is  a  strong  ex- 
porter. Our  balance  of  payments  would 
be  continually  favorable  were  it  not  for 
the  heavy  deficit  that  is  caused  by  petro- 
leum imports.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  forced 
to  purchase  a  raw  material  abroad  be- 
cause it  is  needed,  but  unavailable  do- 
mestically, but  it  is  quite  another  to  pay 
al<-o  for  refining  that  product  overseas 
because  of  an  unwillingness  to  encourage 
refinery  construction  at  home.  Import- 
ing inoduct  means  exporting  dollars  not 
only  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, but  also  for  labor,  petroleum  addi- 
tives and  other  supplies,  depreciation, 
and  capital  costs  associated  with  the 
foreign  refinery.  Tliat  is  a  steep  and  un- 
necessary price  to  pay  for  energy  con- 
sumption in  this  country. 

The  Washington  Post  editorinl  of 
May  28,  1975.  entitled  "The  President 
and  Oil  Tariffs"  focus?d  on  just  this 
problem  while  discussing  President 
Ford's  recent  decision  to  raise  the  tax 
on  imported  oil  to  $2.  .1  quote  a  porti vn 
of  that  editorial: 

The  pecxiliar  .structure  of  these  tariffs  de- 
ferring to  the  President's  $2  Import  fee)  Is 
also  widening  the  gap  between  the  cost  of 
iniDorting  crude  oil  and  the  cost  of  the  re- 
fined product.  While  the  tax  on  the  foreign 
crude  is  now  $2  per  barrel,  the  tax  on  prod- 
uct, like  fuel  oil,  is — in  deference  to  the 
sensibilities  of  New  England — only  60  cents 
per  barrel.  Although  part  of  our  present, 
trouble  arises  from  a  shortage  capacity  In 
this  country,  the  present  tariff  levels  offer  a 
strong  incentive  to  refine  the  oil  abroad  be- 
fore bringing  it  here. 

I  share  this  concern  and  was  conse- 
quently heartened  by  the  Washington 
Post  calling  attention  to  it. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
took  issue  with  this  paragraph  of  the 
Post  editorial  in  a  letter  from  Frank  G. 
Zarb,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  appeared  in  the 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  section  of  the 
Post.  The  letter  entitled  "Domestic  vs. 
Imported  Oil"  reads: 

In  your  very  perceptive  editorial  of  May  28 
entitled  "The  President  and  OU  Tariffs,"  you 
said  that  the  President's  imposition  of  a 
higher  fee  for  imported  crude  oil  than  for 
imported  refined  product  creates  a  "strong 
incentive  to  refine  the  oil  abroad  before 
bringing  It  here."  .Actually,  the  opposite  is 
true.  Under  the  ''resident's  program,  it  will 
be  $1.62  per  barrel,  or  almost  4  cents  per  gal- 
lon cheaper  to  import  crvide  oil  and  refine 
it  in  the  U.S.  than  to  import. 

The  equalizing  factor  Is  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration's  Old  Crude  Oil  Entitle- 
ments Program,  designed  to  spread  the 
burden  of   the  higher-priced  Imported  and 


uncontrolled  domestic  crude  oil  equally 
among  all  refiners  and  therefore  among  all 
consumers. 

Under  the  Entitlements  Program,  an  im- 
porter of  crude  oil  receives  an  entitlement 
which  reduces  his  cost  of  buying  the  crude 
by  about  $2.60  per  barrel.  Even  after  he  pays 
the  total  of  $2.21  in  fees  (the  first  H  im- 
posed In  February,  the  second  $1  imposed  as 
of  June  1  and  a  previously  existing  21  cents 
fee),  the  net  cost  reduction  from  the  En- 
titlements Program  is  still  39  cents  a  barrel. 

The  importer  of  refined  product,  however, 
pays  $1.23  In  fees  (the  60  cents  imposed 
June  1,  plus  a  previously  existing  63  cents 
fee ) .  Moreover,  refined  product  importers  do 
not  receive  any  benefit  from  the  Entitle- 
ments Program.  The  $1.23  payment  by  the 
reflned  product  Importer,  added  to  the  39 
cents  net  benefit  to  the  crude  oU  importer, 
favors  the  importation  of  crude  oil  over  re- 
fined product  by  the  $1.62  per  barrel,  or  4 
cents  per  gallon. 

This  favorable  differential  Is  considered 
suaScient  to  provide  increased  Incentive  to 
expand  don:estic  refinery  capacity,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  overall  Import  fee  sched- 
ule decreases  our  dependence  on  imports  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  in  the  sliort 
term. 

On  its  face,  the  letter  makes  a  strong 
argument,  but  closer  examination  hardly 
provides  assurance  that  America  has  a 
long-term  program  for  encouraging  do- 
mestic refinei-y  expansion  and  discourag- 
ing the  import  of  refined  product  as  the 
letter's  author  contends. 

There  are  a  number  of  impwrtant  fac- 
tors which  Administrator  Zarb  neglects 
in  citing  the  current  differential  of  $1.62 
in  favor  of  imported  crude  over  finished 
product  as  a  result  of  entitlements  as  be- 
ing a  sufficient  incentive  to  encourage 
domestic  refinery  expansion,  rirst  and 
foremost,  the  entitlements  program  is 
self-liquidating  since  it  is  tied  to  old  oil 
production  and  refinery  runs  and  is  not 
related  to  refined  pioduct  imports.  Just 
to  look  at  FEA  figures  shows  the  self- 
liquidating  nature  of  the  entitlements 
progi-am.  Old  oil  production  in  Novem- 
ber 1974  when  entitlements  started,  was 
in  excess  of  60  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, but  has  since  been  reduced  to 
55  percent  by  March  of  1975.  Likewise 
and  as  a  result,  entitlements  distribu- 
tion for  the  first  month  of  the  program 
wa.«;  41  percent  of  refineiy  nms,  but  for 
Maich  of  1975,  just  4  months  later,  it 
was  36  percent  of  runs.  Consequently, 
during  the  life  of  the  entitlements  pro- 
gi-am,  both  old  oil  production  and  en- 
titlement distribution  has  decreased  by 
5  percent  or  1.25  percent  per  month.  I 
would  note  in  that  regard  that  each  1 
percent  redistribution  of  old  oil  reduces 
the  entitlements  value  by  about  7  cents 
per  barrel  if  the  old  oil  is  replaced  by  for- 
eign crude  and  8  cents  per  barrel  if  it  is 
replaced  by  new,  released  or  stripper  do- 
mestic production.  Just  taking  the  lower 
figure  of  7  cents  per  barrel,  the  $1.62  per 
barrel  advantage  which  Administrator 
Zarb  cites  in  his  letter  would  be  elim- 
inated in  23  months.  The  question  I  pose 
is  how  does  a  23 -month  self -liquidating 
program  encourage  refinery  expansion? 
Refineries  require  2  to  3  years  of  con- 
struction and  have  a  useful  life  of  over 
20  years.  The  simple  answer  is  that  a 
short-term  program  such  as  entitlements 
does  little  or  nothing  to  encourage  re- 
finery construction. 
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Another  point  that  Mr.  Zarb's  letter 
failed  to  discuss  Is  what  hapi>ens  when 
the  President  adds  additional  dollars  to 
import  fees  on  refined  product  and  im- 
ported crude.  In  March  of  1975,  an  en- 
titlement for  imported  crude  was  worth 
$2.43.  Prom  that  you  must  subtract  a  21 
cents  tariff  which  predates  the  Presi- 
dents recent  decision  to  add  $1,  $2,  and 
S3  import  fees.  This  gives  you  a  credit  on 
crude  of  $2.22.  For  product,  an  importer 
v.as  initially  required  to  pay  an  import 
fc?  of  63  cents,  so  in  the  absence  of  the 
President's  recent  actions,  there  was  a 
$2.85  spread  or  differential  between  crude 
oil  and  imported  product.  As  the  succes- 
;  ive  dollars  are  added  equally  to  product 
and  cixide,  the  spread  dimhiishes.  For 
tlie  SI  tariff  Increase,  the  spread  is  re- 
duced to  $2.04;  for  $2  it  becomes  $1.83: 
and  for  $3  the  spread  amounts  to  only 
$1.62.  I  would  note,  howevei-,  that  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  foreign  oil,  uncon- 
trolled domestic  oil  will  rise  and  this  may 
maintain  the  spread  at  slightly  higher 
levels  than  I  have  forecasted. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that 
not  only  is  the  entitlements  program 
shrinking  away  to  where  it  will  be  non- 
existent in  23  months,  but  its  present 
effect  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  Pres- 
ident's additional  across-the-board  in- 
creases in  the  tariff. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  what  hap- 
pens if  old  oil  is  decontrolled  immedi- 
ately. -Such  action  would,  of  course, 
promptly  end  all  meaningful  fncentives 
to  refine  at  home  rather  than  abroad. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
relative  economic  position  of  foreign 
versus  domestic  refineries.  CuiTently. 
foreign  refineries  are  running  at  55  per- 
cent to  60  percent  of  capicity  while  our 
owTi  refineries  have  been  operating  at 
85  percent  of  capacity.  Since  refinery  op- 
erations are  characterized  by  high  fixed 
costs,  foreign  refineries  now  have  a 
strong  incentive  to  cut  prices  and  in- 
crease refinery  runs  to  cut  their  losses. 
There  are  also  other  reasons  to  cut 
prices.  The  very  fact  that  refinery  runs 
are  low  can  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
competition  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic refineries.  If  a  refinery  run  is  low, 
then  all  product  output  will  be  faii-ly 
evenly  reduced.  This  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, of  demand  for  the  various  prod- 
ucts. This  means  that  the  selling  prices 
of  the  products  short  in  supply,  and  thus 
in  heavy  demand,  can  and  will  increase. 
Refiners  can  then  cut  the  selling  price 
on  the  balance  of  products  produced. 
Thus,  a  European  refinery  Is  then  able 
to  dump  its  products  on  U.S.  markets 
and  in  large  measure  overcome  even  the 
present  differentials  between  foreign 
and  domestic  production. 

The  administration,  by  means  of  Mi-. 
Zarb's  letter,  has  asserted  the  adequacy 
of  present  programs  to  encourage  do- 
mestic refinery  expansion.  I  could  not 
disagree  more  and,  in  fact,  would  cite 
those  same  programs  as  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  such  encourage- 
ment does  not  exist  The  administration 
and  Congress  share  the  blame  for  this 
shortcoming  and  must  seek  in  the  days 
ahead  to  enact  the  necessary  laws. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  detail  what  this 
country  gives  up  by  not  constructing  re- 
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fineries.  I  have  previously 
the  balance  of  payments 
security  arguments  for 
I  would  not  like  to 
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structed  abroad.  Refinery 
can  help  put  America  back 

A  typical  modern  refinery 
pa  city  of  refining  between 
400.000  barrels  per  day  r. , 
tons,  of  steel,  65.000  yards' 
20,000  gallons  of  paint.  $15 
of  electric  cables  and 
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ployment  that  v.ili  be  pro 
refinery,  and  the  increased 
will  accrue  to  local  commun 

There  are  many  places  ii 
States  which  are  unsuitable 
construction.    A    program 
Americas    refinery    capacifc 
mindful    of    the   valuable 
social  resources  that  could  b« 
by  putting  a  refinery  in  an  i 
location,  but  just  as  there 
priate  locations,  there  are 
ones  where  refineries  are  .. 
edy  regional  refinery  shor 
provide  employment  and  _ 
bat.e.  Congress  must  set  ab 
of  encouraging  such  r 
interest  that  will  be 
by  such  a  program  are  those 
idle  refinery  capacity  in  . 
tries  but  those  are  hardly  i 
the  Congi-ess  or  the  admi 
charged  with   protecting, 
mystery  as  to  why  refi 
being  constructed  in  this 
Senators  will  take  tlie  tr._ 
the  economics  of  refinery 
they  will  see  the  great  i. 
policies.  No  businessman  w 
advised  to  gamble  on  curr 
conditions.  I  believe  they 
Congress  would  enact  the 
propose  today. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  _.. 
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Joint  Resolution  93,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that,  except  in  time  of  war  or  economic 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  may  not 
exceed  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
during  any  fiscal  year. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  184— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST 
RESERVATION  COMMISSION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adminstration.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

SENATE     RESOLUTION     184 

Resolved.  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1974.  be  print- 
ed with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED   FOR 
PRINTING 


UPDATING  AND  IMPROVING  BENE- 
FITS FOR  SURVIVORS  OF  CERTAIN 
JUDICIAL  OFFICIALS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— S.  12 

AMENDMENT    NO.    587 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  12,  "A  bill  to 
improve  judicial  machinery  by  providing 
benefits  for  survivors  of  Federal  Judges 
comparable  to  benefits  received  by  sur- 
vivors of  Members  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

S.  12.  which  I  introduced  on  January 
15,  1975,  embodies  a  proposal,  advocated 
by  the  Federal  judiciary,  which  would 
fold  into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System,  the  existing  separate  program 
under  which  annuities  are  provided  for 
the  survivors  of  Federal  judges.  The  ex- 
isting program  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1956,  and  the  level  of  benefits  provided 
in  that  1956  legislation  has  remained 
unchanged  for  almost  20  years,  in  spite 
of  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  living 
which  we  have  all  experienced  during 
that  period  of  time.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  modification  must  be 
made  in  the  1956  program  to  adjust  for 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
our  national  economy. 

I  am  submitting  this  amendment  to- 
day because  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  lAichlnery 
have  shown  that  the  proposal  embodied 
in  S.  12  will  cost  at  least  $63  million  over 
the  next  30  years,  while  an  alternative 
approach  will  cost  less  than  one-sixth 
that  amount.  That  alternative  approach 
consists  primarily  of  updating  and  revis- 
ing the  1956  program.  It  acciunifllshes 
almost  every  objective  desired  by  advo- 
cates of  S.  12  and  has  received  the  pre- 
liminary approval  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  UJ3.  Courts. 

■nils  amendment  presents  the  statu- 
tory language  necessary  for  Implement- 


ing that  alternative  approach.  I  believe 
that  it  goes  far  toward  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives I  envisioned  in  January  when  I 
introduced  S.  12,  and  I  offer  It  now  for 
the  consideration  of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  587 

On  page  1,  strike  all  following  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judi- 
cial Survivors"  Annuities  Reform  Act  of 
1975". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  376  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  in  Its  entirety 
to  read  as  follows: 

"§  376.  Annuities  for  survivors  of  certain 
Judicial  officials  of  the  United 
States. 

"(a  )  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(11    "Judicial  official'  means: 

"(A)  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of  title 
28; 

•'(B)  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 

"(C)  a  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts,  after  he  or 
she  has  filed  a  waiver  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  611  of  title  28; 

"(D)  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  after  he  or  she  has  filed  a  waiver 
under  subsection  <b)  of  section  627  of  title 
28;  or 

"(E)  An  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  after  be 
or  she  has  filed  a  waiver  in  accordance  with 
both  subsection  (a)  of  section  677  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  611  of  title  28; 
who  notifies  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  in 
writing  of  his  or  her  intention  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  section  within  six  months 
after  (i)  the  date  upon  which  he  or  she  takes 
office,  (11)  the  date  upon  which  be  or  she 
marries,  or  (111)  the  date  upon  which  the  Act 
creating  this  section  becomes  effective; 

"(2)    'retirement   salary'   means: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  Justice  or  judge  of 
the  United  States,  as  defined  by  section  451 
of  title  28,  salary  paid  (1)  after  retirement 
from  regular  active  service  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  371  or  subsection  <a)  of  sec- 
tion 372  of  that  title,  or  (11)  after  retirement 
from  office  by  resignation  on  salary  under 
subsecton  (a)  of  section  371  of  that  title; 

"(B)  m  the  case  of  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of  Ouam,  or 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  sal- 
ary paid  after  retirement  from  office  (1)  by 
resignation  on  salary  under  section  373  of 
title  28  or  (11)  by  removal  or  failure  of  reap- 
pointment after  not  less  than  ten  years' 
judicial  service; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  an  annuity  paid  imder  subsections 
(b)  or  (c)  of  section  611  of  title  38: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  Director  of  the  Feder- 
al Judicial  Center,  an  annuity  paid  under 
subsections  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  627  of  title 
28;  and 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  an  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  an  annuity  paid  in  accordance  with 
both  subsection  (a)  at  sectlpn  677  and  sub- 
section   (a)    of    section    eil    of    tttto    38; 

"(3)  'widow'  means  the  surrlTing  wife  of  a 
'judicial  official',  as  defined  in  paragn^b  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  who: 


"(A)  has  been  married  to  him  for  at  least 
one  year  on  the  day  of  his  death;  or 

"(B)  is,  the  mother  of  issue  by  that  mar- 
riage;      ' 

"(4)  'widower'  means  the  surviving  hus- 
band of  a  'Judicial  official',  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  who: 

"(A)  has  been  married  to  her  for  at  least 
one  year  on  the  day  of  her  death;  or 

"(B)  Is  the  father  of  issue  by  that  mar- 
riage: 

"(6)  'child'  means: 

"(A)  an  unmarried  child  under  18  years 
of  age,  including  (i)  an  adopted  child  and 
(U)  a  stepchild  or  recognized  natural  child 
who  lived  with  the  Judicial  official  in  a  regu- 
lar parent-child  relationship; 

"(B)  such  unmarried  child  between  18  and 
22  years  of  age  who  is  a  student  regularly 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  or  train- 
ing in  residence  in  a  high  school,  trade 
school,  technical  or  vocational  institute. 
Junior  college,  college,  university,  or  com- 
parable educational  institution.  A  child 
whose  22d  birthday  occurs  before  July  1, 
or  after  August  31,  of  a  calendar  year,  and 
while  be  or  she  Is  regularly  pursuing  such  a 
c:>urse  of  study  or  training.  Is  deemed  to  have 
become  22  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of 
July  immediately  following  that  birthday.  A 
child  who  is  a  student  is  deemed  not  to  have 
ceased  being  a  student  during  an  interim 
period  between  school  years.  If  that  interim 
period  lasts  no  longer  than  5  consecutive 
months  and  if  he  or  sh'e  shows,  to  the  eat- 
islaction  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
that  he  or  she  has  a  bona  fide  intention  of 
continuing  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  or 
training  in  the  same  or  a  different  school 
during  the  school  semester,  or  other  period 
Into  which  the  school  year  is  divided  im- 
mediately following  that  interim  period;  or 

"(C)  such  unmarried  child,  regardless  of 
age,  who  is  Incapable  of  self  support  because 
of  a  mental  or  physical  disability  incurred 
either  (1)  before  age  18  or  (11),  in  the  case 
of  a  chUd  who  is  drawing  an  annuity  as  a 
fuU-tlme  student  under  subparagraph  (5) 
(B)  of  this  subsection,  before  the  termina- 
tion of  that  annuity. 

"(b)  Every  judicial  official  who  files  a  writ- 
ten notification  of  his  or  her  intention  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  sectt<»i.  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  thereby 
to  consent  and  agree  to  having  deducted  and 
wltliheld  from  his  or  her  salary,  including 
his  or  her  retirement  salary,  a  sum  equal  to 
3  per  cent  of  that  salary.  The  amounts  so 
deducted  and  withheld  from  the  salary  of 
each  such  judlcUl  official  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedure  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  'Judicial  Surrivora'  An- 
nuity Fund',  and  said  fund  shall  be  uppro- 
prtated  for  the  payment  of  aanulties, 
refunds,  and  allowances  as  provided  by  this 
section.  Payment  of  such  salary  less  such 
deductions  shall  be  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
charge and  acquittance  of  all  claime  and 
demands  whatsoever  for  all  services  rendered 
by  such  Judicial  official  during  the  periqd 
covered  by  such  payment,  except  the  rights 
to  those  benefits  to  which  such  judicial 
offlcial,  or  his  or  her  survlvmv.  shaU  be 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  shall  also  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuity 
Fund,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
aooordance  with  such  procedure  as  may  be 
preacribed  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  amounta  matching  thoae 
deducted  and  withheld  In  acooidanee  with 
Bttbaeetlon  (b)  of  this  aection,  and  such  de- 
poitti  shall  immediately  become  an  Inte- 
grated part  of  the  fund  for  aU  puipoees 
■Upulated  in  this  section.  The  funds  needed 
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to  Implement  this  subsection  may  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  In  tbe  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

"(d)  Each  judicial  official  Bhall  deposit, 
with  Interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  to 
December  31,  1947,  and  at  3  per  cent  per 
annum  thereafter,  compoimded  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Judicial  Survivors'  Annuity  Fund: 

"(1)  a  sum  equal  to  3  per  cent  of  that 
salary.  Including  retirement  salary,  which 
he  or  she  has  received  for  serving  in  any 
of  the  offices  designated  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  prior  to  the 
date  upon  which  he  or  she  filed  notice  of  an 
Intention  to  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  with  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts:  and 

"(2)  a  sum  equal  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
basic  salary,  pay.  or  compensation  which  he 
or  she  baa  received  for  serving  as  a  Senator. 
Bepresentatlve.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner In  Congress,  or  fur  .serving  as  an 
'employee*,  as  that  term  i3  de&ned  in 
subeectlon  (l)  of  section  8331  of  title  5. 
prior  to  assuming  the  responKibilities  of 
any  of  the  offices  designated  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  Interest  otherwise  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  required  for  any  period 
during  which  a  Judicial  official  was  separated 
from  all  such  service  and  wa.s  not  receiving 
any  retirement  salary.  Each  such  Judicial 
official  may  elect  to  make  such  deposits  In 
Installments,  during  the  continuance  of  bis 
or  her  service  In  those  offices  designated  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  such  amount'?  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  determined  in  each  in- 
stance by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  any  such  Judicial 
official  to  make  such  deposits,  credit  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  service  rendered,  but  the 
Annuity  of  that  Judicial  official's  widow  or> 
widower  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  eqiial 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  de- 
posits, computed  as  of  the  date  of  the  death 
of  such  Judicial  official,  unless  such  widow  or 
widower  shall  elect  to  eliminate  such  service 
entirely  from  credit  under  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  That  no  deposit  shall 
be  regulred  from  any  such  Judicial  official  for 
any  honorable  service  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  service  rendered 
prior  to  August  1, 1920. 

**  (e)  The  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  credited  to  Individual  ac- 
counts in  the  name  of  each  Judicial  official 
from  whom  such  amounts  are  received,  for 
credit  to  the  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuity 
Fund. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest,  from  time  to  time.  In  Interest  bearing 
aectirltles  of  the  United  States  or  Federal 
farm  loan  bonds,  such  portions  of  the  Judi- 
cial Survivors'  AnntUty  Fund  as  In  his  Judg- 
ment may  not  be  Immediately  required  for 
the  payment  of  annuities,  refunds,  and  al- 
lowances as  provided  In  this  section.  The  In- 
come derived  from  such  Investments  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  said  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  annuities  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (g),  (h),  (m), 
(o).  (p)  and  (q)  of  this  section. 

"(g)  If  any  Judicial  official  resigns  from 
office  without  receiving  any  retirement  sal- 
ary, all  amounts  credited  to  his  or  her  Indi- 
vidual account,  together  with  interest  at  4 
per  centum  per  annum  to  Decemljer  31.  1947; 
and  at  3  per  centtui  per  annum  thereafter, 
compounded  cm  December  3 1st  of  each  yehr. 
to  tbe  date  of  his  or  her  relinquishment  of 
office.  ahaU  be  retivned  to  that  Judicial  offi- 
cial la  a  lump  smn  payment  wlttiln  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  ftdlovlnc  the  date  of  bis 
or  her  lettngnlshment  of  office.  Tor  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  this  subsection  a  'rea-sonable  period 
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of  time*  shall  be  pre.sumed  to 
of  time   necessary   for   the 
Office  of  the  United  States 
the  amount  to  be  returned, 
shall  that  lump  sum  payment 
than    one   year   following 
which  such  Judicial  official 
or  her  office. 

"(h)  Annuities  payable  un 
.shall  be  paid  only  in 
following  provisions: 

■■(  1 1  In  any  case  in  which  a  , 
dies  while  in  office,  or  wliile 
tirement  salarj-,  after  having 
least  18  montlis  of  creditable 
ice.  as  computed  in  accordflnc* 
tlon  (k)  of  this  section,  for  the  ; 
of  which  tiie  salary  deduciioti 
subsection  (b(  of  this  section 
poslt.s  required  by  .sub.section  ( 
tlou  have  actually  been  made- 

"(Al   if  .such  Judicial  official 
fi  widow  or  widover.  but  not  by 
shall  be  paid  to  sucli  widow 
aniiuity.    beginning    on    the 
such  Judicl.ll  official  died.  In  en 
puled  a-s  provided  in  subsectic  a 
section:  or 

"(Bi   if  sr.ch  judicial  official 
a  widow  or  widower  and  a  ch 
there  shall  be  paid  to  .such  w 
an  annuity,  beginning  on  the 
such  jtidlcial  official  died,  in  ai 
puied  as  provided  in  subsectic  n 
section,  and  there  shall  also  be 
behalf  of  each  such  child  an  1 
nuity  equal  to: 

'•(i)  $1,396:  or 

'■(ill     $4,186.    dtviclett    by    ft 
children: 

whichever  is  smallest:  or 

••(Ci  If  such  jvidlclal  official 
vlving  widow  or  widower,  but 
surviving  child  or  children, 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each 
immediate  annuity  equal  to: 
"(1)  the  amount 'of  the  an 
the  Judicial  officials'  widow  or 
have  been  entitled  under  suL, 

(A)  of  this  subsection,  had  s 
widower  survived  the  Judlcla 
vided  by  the  number  of  childr<  n 

"(li)  $1,676:  or 
"(lU)    $5,025,   divided    by 
children: 

whichever  Is  smallest. 

"(2)    An  annuity  payable  t 
widower  under  subparagraphs 

(B)  of  this  subsection  shall 
upon  his  or  her  death  or 

••(3)  An  annuity  payable  to 
this  subsection  shall  termlnat 

"(A)  If  such  child  Is  receivir  g 
based  upon  his  or  her  statui 
paragraph  (5)  (A)   of  subsectlo  i 
section,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
which  he  or  she  becomes  18  '„   _ 

"(B)  If  such  child  Is  recelvhi  ; 
based  upon  his  or   her  statui 
paragraph  (5)(B)  of  subsectlo  i 
section,  either  (i)   on  the  firsi 
immediately  following  his  or 
day  or   (11)    on  the  last  day  . 
during  which  he  or  she  ceases 
time  student  in  accordance   v 
graph  (5)(B)  of  subsection  (a 
tlon.  whichever  occurs  first 

If  such  child  is  rendered 

support  because  of  a  mental  or 
ability  Incurred  while  receiving 
that  annuity  shall  not  termini 
continue  without  interruption 
deemed  to  have  become,  as  o: 
disability,  an  annuity  ba.sed 
status  under  clause  (11)  of 

(C)  of  subsection   (a)   of  this 
"(C)  If  such  child  is  receivi 

based  upon  his  or  her  status 
graph  (5)  (C)  of  subsection  ( 
tlon,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
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which  he  or  she  ceases  to  be 
self-support  because  of  mental 
disability;  or 

"(D)  on  the  last  day  of  the 
which  such  child  dies  or  marries. 

••(4)    An  annuity  payable  to 
children  under  subparagraph  (1) 
subsection  siiall  be  recomputed 
provided  in  subparagraph  (1)  (C) 
section  i:pon  the  deat'a.  but  no 
remprrla<je,  of  the  widow  or  w 
rpceiving    an    annuity    under 
( 1 » ( B)  of  this  subsection. 

•"(5)    In  any  case  In  which 
of  a  cnild  is  terminated,  the  ann 
remaining   children   which   are 
ihe  service  of  the  same  Judicial     . 
oe  recompiited  and  paid  as  thoug  h 
whose  annuity  has  been  terralnaled 
.survived  that  judicial  official. 

■li)  AU  questions  of  dependen  ;y 
ability   arising   uuUer  this  se< 
determined  by  the  Director  of 
trative   Office  of  the  United 
subject  to  review  only  by  the 
feronce  of  the  United  States,  „ 
sion  of  tlie  Judicial  Conference  of  „ 
States  sliall  be  final  and  conclusi  ;e 
rector  n!ay  order  or  direct  at  an; 
medical  or  other  exanilnsilons  a 
necessiiry  to  determine  the  facts 
file  nature  and  degree  of  dl.sab 
child  who  Is  an  annuitant,  or  a 
for  an  annuity,  under  this  sectio  i 
suspend  or  deny  any  such  an 
ure  to  submit  to  any  such  exaL 

"(jt  In  any  case  In  which  a 
der  this  section  Is  to  be  made  . 
Vi  a  person  mentally  Incompete 
otlier  legal  disability,  as  adjudgec 
of    competent    Jurisdiction,    sue  i 
may  be  made  to  the  person  wh 
tuted  guardian  or  other  fldi 
claimant  by  the  laws  of  the 
dence  of  such  claimant,  or  to  an; 
son  who  Is  otherwise  legally  vest  d 
care  of  the  claimant  or  of  his  or 
and  need  not  be  made  directly  to 
ant.  The  Director  of  the  Admini 
fice  of  the  United  States  Courts 
or   her   discretion   determine 
payment  is  made  directly  to  sudh 
or  to  such  guardian,  fiduciary,  oi 
son   legally   vested   with    the    ca 
claimant  or  of  his  or  her  estate 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary  of  sui  h 
such  person  under  legal  disabiUt  y 
appointed  under  the  laws  of 
resident  of  such  claimant,  the 
the    Administrative    Office    of 
States  Courts  shall  determine  the 
Is  otherwise  legally  vested  with 
the  claimant  or  of  his  or  her 

"  ( k )  The  years  of  service 
dlclal  official  which  may  be 
culattag  the  amount  of  an  annufty 
Judicial  official's  widow  or  ; 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section  shill 

"(1)   those  years  during  whlc! 
dlclal  official  served  In  any  of  the 
ignated  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
of  this  section; 

"(2)   those  years  during  which 
cial  official  served  as  a  Senator, 
tlve,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Coir 
Congress,  prior  to  assuming  the 
ties  of  any  of  the  offices  designated 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 

"(3)  those  years  during  whlcl 
dicial  official  honorably  served  on 
In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  _.„ 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
offices  designated  In  paragraph 
section  (a)   of  this  section 

those  years  of  such  military 

credit  has  been  allowed  for  the  , 
retirement  or  retired  pay  under 
provision  of  law  shall  not  be 
allowable  years  of  svich  service 
section:  and 
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"(4)  those  years  during  which  such  ju- 
dicial official  served  as  an  'employee',  as  thai 
term  is  defined  In  subsection  (1)  of  sectlou 
b331  of  title  5,  prior  to  assuming  the  resppn- 
flblllties  of  any  of  the  offices  designated  in 
r-nragrpph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Fcr  the  purposes  of  this  s\!bsection  the  tern* 
•vears'  shall  mean  full  years  and  twelfth 
parts  thereof,  excluding  from  the  aggregate 
auy  fractional  part  of  a  mouth  which  num- 
bers less  than  15  full  days  and  including,  as 
one  lull  mouili,  any  fracti^el  part  of  a 
month  which  numbers  15  fim  days  or  more. 
Notbinj  In  this  .subsection  sliall  be  inter- 
pret 2d  as  waiving  or  canceling  tliat  reduc- 
tion in  the  annuity  of  a  widow  or  widower 
which  is  required  by  subsection  (d)  of  thi-s  • 
section  due  to  the  failure  of  a  judicial  offi- 
cial to  make  those  deposits  required  by  sub- 
teotiou  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  annuity  of  a.v.ldow  or  widower 
of  a  Judicial  official  shall  be  an  .".mount  eqiial 
to  the  sum  of: 

••(1)  114  per  cent  of  the  avsroge  annual 
salary,  including  retirement  salary,  which 
sucli  judicial  official  received  for  .-f»rving  In 
any  of  the  offices  designated  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (i)  dur- 
ing those  3  years  of  such  service  iix  which  hi 
or  her  annual  salary  was  greatest,  or  ( li) ,  if 
such  judicial  official  has  so  served  less  thin 
3  years,  but  more  than  18  months,  then  dur- 
ing tbe  total  period  of  such  service  prior  to 
Ills  or  her  death.  mtUtiplled  by  the  total  of: 
"(A)  the  number  of  years  of  creditable 
.service  tabulated  in  accordance  wUli  para- 
eraph  (1)  of  .subsection  (k)  of  this  .secUon: 
plus 

"(B)  the  number  of  years  cf  c;edU.\l;le 
.service  tf.bulated  in  accordance  with  pc-R- 
•;r9ph  (2)  of  subjection  (k)  of  this  secUon; 
plus 

"(C)  tlie  number  of  years  of  creditable 
ssrvlce  tabulated  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  subs^ctiou  (k)  of  this  sectlou; 
plus 

"(D)   the  number  of  yeari  tip  to,  b'jt  not 
fxceedlns,  15  of  creditable  seirlce  tp.biUated 
in  accordance  wl;h  paragi-aph    (4^    of  s'.'b- 
sectlon  (k)  of  this  .s'^ctioii, 
plus: 

"(2)  '4  of  1  per  cent  of  such  average  an- 
nual salary,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  any  prior  creditable  service,  as  tabu- 
lated in  accordance  with  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section,  not  applied  under  parfigraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

Ftoi^ided,  That  such  annuity  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 37 'i  per  cent  pf  such  average  aimual 
salary  and  shall  be  further  reduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d)  of  this  secUon, 
if  applicable. 

"(m)  Whenever  there  shall  be  authorized 
an  Increase  In  the  salary  paid  for  service  in 
<»ie  of  the  offices  designated  in  paragraph 
(I)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  each 
annuity  payable  from  the  Judicial  Survivors' 
Auntilty  Fuud,  which  is  based,  lu  whole  or 
in  part,  upon  a  deceased  Judicial  official  hav- 
ing rendered  his  or  her  final  18  months  of 
service  in  that  same  office,  shall  also  be  in- 
creased. The  actual  amount  of  the  increase 
In  such  annuity  shall  be  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  amount  of  the  annuity,  on  the 
date  on  which  the  increase  lu  salary  becomes 
effective,  by  3  per  cent  for  each  5  per  cent  by 
which  such  salary  has  been  Increased.  In  the 
event  that  such  salary  is  increased  by  less 
than  5  per  cent,  there  shall  be  no  increase 
in  such  annuity. 

**(n)  All  annuities  created  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  aocnie  monthly  and  shall  be  due 
and  payeAle  in  monthly  installments  on  the 
first  business  day  of  tbe  month  following  the 
month  or  other  period  for  which  the  annuity 
shall  have  accrued.  None  of  the  moueys  men- 
tioned lu  this  sectlou  shall  be  assignable,  ei- 
ther hi  law  or  in  equity,  or  subject  to  exccu- 


lion.  levy,  aiUchmoni,  garAiisbmeut,  or  o'-her 
icgal  process. 

"(o)  In  any  ca.-'e  in  which  a  Judicial  offi- 
c;?l  dUs  while  in  office,  or  while  receiving 
retirement  salary;  and 

"(1)  before  having  completed  18  months 
of  civilian  service,  computed  In  accordance 
v.-itii  subsection  (k)  of  this  section,  during 
whicii  the  salary  deductions  provided  by  sub- 
fectlcn  (b)  of  thi;;  section  and  the  deposit 
required  by  subjection  (d)  of  this  ssction 
luve  actuaKy  been  made;  or 

••(2)  nfter  hra'lng  completed  IS  months  of 
civilian  service,  computed  in  a.'cordpnce  with 
-I'biection  (k)  of  this  section,  durln;;'  whlc?i 
all  such  deductions  and  deposits  have  been 
5.:ade.  but  without  a  survivor  or  survivors 
vho  are  entitled  to  receive  the  a:muiiy  beiie- 
fiis  provided  by  subsection  (h)  oi  this  stc- 
ilo:::  or 

"iS)  tho  rights  cf  all  persons  eutitlci  to 
r^cci'.  e  the  annuity  benefits  provided  by  sub- 
.-ecflon  (h)  of  this  section  terminate  before 
a  valid  claim  therefor  has  been  established: 
ihe  total  amount  credited  to  the  individual 
i;cc.:,unt  of  that  Judicial  official,  establisbed 
i;ndcr  su'jsection  (e)  of  tills  section,  with 
■ulcre£t  at  4  per  cent  per  anjium  to  Decern - 
'  rr  ."51.  1047,  and  at  3  per  cent  per  e-unum 
t!  iTcafter.  compounde.'l  on  December  31st 
c;  f.\ch  yc?LT.  to  the  date  of  that  judicial 
ot^i.-iel's  death,  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  es- 
tablUhment  of  a -valid  claim  therefor,  to  the 
person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date  title 
to  the  payment  arises,  in  Uie  following  crUer 
ol  preocdeuce: 

First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
•'.•hom  that  judicial  official  may  have  desig- 
iirtted  In  a  writing  received  by  the  Admlnis- 
iratiie  Oifi:e  of  the  UnHed  States  Courts 
prior  to  his  or  her  death: 

Second,  if  there  be  ao  such  beneficial  y. 
\3  the  widow  or  widower  of  such  judicial 
oaicii.l: 

Third,  if  u&ue  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
•.hlldrcn  of  such  judicial  official  and  the  de- 
scendents  of  any  deceased  children  by  rep- 
reser.iation: 

Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
fins  of  such  Judicial  official  or  the  survivor 
.  f  Lhem; 

I'iiili.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
>;;-)p.-)lnted  executor,  executrix,  administrator, 
I  r  Tjnilnlsiratrlx  of  the  estate  of  such  judl- 
eJal  official: 

Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
nest  of  kin  of  such  Judicial  official,  as  may 
be  de?erralned  by  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
to  be  entitled  to  such  payment,  under  the 
laws  of  the  domicile  of  such  Judicial  official, 
:it  tiic  time  of  his  or  her  death. 

Sucli  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by 
any  other  person.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
eubsection  only,  a  determination  that  an  in- 
dividual is  a  widow,  widower,  or  child  of  a 
Judicial  cfficlal  may  be  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
Slates  Courts  without  regard  to  the  defini- 
tions of  those  terms  stated  in  paragraphs 
1 3),  (4),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(p)  In  any  case  in  which  all  the  annuities 
which  are  authorized  by  this  section  and 
based  upon  the  service  of  a  g^iven  official 
terminate  before  the  aggregate  amount  of 
annuity  payments  received  by  the  annuitant 
or  annuitants  equals  the  total  amount  cred- 
ited to  the  individual  account  of  such  Judi- 
cial official,  established  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent 
per  annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and  at  3 
per  cent  per  an:ium  thereafter,  compounded 
on  December  31st  of  each  year,  to  the  date 
of  that  Judicial  official's  death,  the  difference 
between  such  total  amount,  with  such  Inter- 
est, and  Bucliaggregate  amount  shall  be  paid, 
upon  establE^ment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor, 
111  the  order  of  precedence  prescribed  In  sub- 
traction (o)  of  this  section. 


••(q»  Any  accrued  annuity  benefits  remain- 
ing unpaid  upon  the  termination  of  an  aii- 
uuity,  other  than  by  the  death  of  an  annvii- 
tant,  shall  be  paid  to  that  annuitant.  Any 
accrued  annuity  benefits  remaming  unpaid 
upon  the  death  of  an  annuitant  shail  be 
paid,  upon  the  establishmeut  of  a  valid  clalni 
Therefor,  in  the  following  order  of  prece- 
tirncc: 

First,  to  tlie  duly  appointsd  executo.-.  e\- 
ccutrix.  administrator,  or  admlnlstrairl:;  <.;1 
I'lic  estate  .of  sv-'h  annvi;.:iit: 

Second,  if  there  is  no  ti;ch  executor,  execu- 
ir;x,  administrator,  cr  admlaistratnx.  paj - 
nient  shall  be  m:ide.  aiter  the  expiration  of 
.■-'.xtv  da;s  from  the  date  of  death  of  sviol- 
annuitant,  to  such  individual  or  Individu-als 
:-.s  may  appear,  in  the  judgment  ol  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Uniiee 
dates  Courts,  to  be  legally  entitled  Uiereio. 
:.nd  such  payment  shell  be  .1  bat  to  rccj.ery 
by  s'ly  other  Individual. 

"(r)<  Nothing  contained  in  tv-.ls  src'lon 
shall  be  interpreted  to  prevent  a  widower  eli- 
gible for  an  annuity  under  this  section  from 
.simultai)eo\;slv  receiving  such  aa  annuity 
while  also  receivlni?  any  other  anully  tt> 
which  such  widow  or  widower  ivjay  also  be 
entitled  under  any  other  l.i*-  wilhuut  regard 
12  this  .ssrtlon:  Pioridcd,  That  service  v^ed 
In  th?  c-mputiition  of  the  p.vinuity  coi-.ler- 
red  by  tills  ."jection  shall  not  also  be  crcci'ted 
ill  computing  any  such  other  annuity. 

fsc.  3.  Ihat  en  the  dtte  upon  which  this 
Act  becomes  effective  all  monies  then 
Ciedited  to  tiie  judicial  .sur'.-ivois  anjiaJtv 
fund  cteaied  by  the  Act.  of  August  3.  1956, 
c.  944.  S  2.  70  Siat.  1021,  a-,  amended,  shall  be 
flcpo.'lted  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  iand  created  by 
.section  2  of  this  Act,  a  fund  to  be  knowii  as 
the  "Judlci.»l  Survivors'  Annuity  Fund",  and 
that,  on  tne  sfcme  date,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  shall  depo-;lt  to  the  credit  of  that 
"Judicial  Sur\  :vor.j'  Annuity  Fund"'  a  aiugle 
]  ayment  of  7.3  mlliion  dollars.  Ihe  funds 
needed  to  implement  thit  sln>,le  7.3  millicn 
dollar  deposit  ms-.y  be  appropriated  out  ul 
any  money  in  the  troi.surv  not  otherwise  .ap- 
propriated. 

Sec.  4.  Thf.t  the  litlc  01  this  .'i.ct  siiill  be 
•  An  Act  to  impro\"e  Judiciul  machinei-y  by 
updating  and  improving  benefits  for  stu'- 
vivors  of  certain  Judicial  officials  of  the 
United  Slates ',  and  that  all  improved  bene- 
fits conferred  by  this  Act  shall,  on  the  date 
upon  which  this  Act  becomes  effective,  im- 
mediatey  bcccme  available  to  any  Individual 
then  receiving  an  annuity  under  the  Act  oi 
August  3,  195C,  c.  944,  §  2;  70  Stat.  1021.  as 
amended.  Provided,  That  d)  although  tiie 
rights  of  any  judicial  official  electing  to  come 
within  the  piu-view  of  section  376  of  title  28 
United  States  Code  on  or  after  the  date  upon 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective  shall  be 
determined  exclusively  under  the  provisions 
of  that  section  as  It  Is  amended  by  this  Act. 
(ii)  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted 
to  cancel,  abrogate,  or  diminish  any  rights  to 
\«^lch  an  ludividjyil  may  be  entitled  by  vir- 
tue of  his  having  contributed  to  the  Judicial 
survivors  annuity  fund  created  by  the  Act 
of  August  3.  1956,  c.  944.  $  2,  70  Stat.  1021, 
as  amended,  before  the  date  upon  which  this 
Act  becomes  effective. 

Sec.  5.  That  on  the  date  irpoii  which  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  each  annuity  then  be- 
ing paid  to  a  widow  from  the  Judicial  sur- 
vivors annuity  fuud  created  by  the  Act  of 
August  3.  1956.  c.  944,  i  2.  70  SUt.  1021,  as 
amended  shaU  be  increased  by  au  amouut 
equal  to  l/5th  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  such  annuity  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  months  which  have  passed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  such  annuity.  For  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  trftctional  part  t>t  a 
mooith  which  numbers  less  than  IS  full  days 
shsU  be  excluded  from  tbe  comptitstloa  of 
tbe  nimiber  of  months  and  any  frsctktnal 
part  of  a  montli  which  uuiubers  15  full  d«y8 
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ur  more  shall  be  Included  iii  the  computa- 
tion  of  the  nvimber  of  months  as  one  full 
month.  The  funds  needed  to  Implement  thla 
section  may  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
"11  the  nrst  day  of  the  third  month  follow- 
i^i^  tlie  month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 


FEDERAL    COAL   LEASING    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT— S.  391 

AMENDMENT  NO.  08H 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  p.nd  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  METCALP  (for  liiniself ,  Mr.  Has- 
kell, and  Mr,  Jackson;  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  391  >  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for 
other  puipbses. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  at  the  President's  veto  of  the 
.surface  mining  bill,  and  disappointed  in 
the  failure  of  the  House  to  override  tliat 
veto. 

According  to  President  Ford  and  other 
members  of  the  administration,  there  is 
no  need  for  Federal  surface  mhiing  legis- 
lation, since  21  States  have  recently  up- 
graded their  State  mining  laws.  They  say 
tliat  we  can  afford  to  rely  on  State  rec- 
lamation laws  to  protect  our  land  and 
water.  But  lack  of  enfbrcement  of  State 
laws  has  been  a  major  reason  for  enact- 
ment of  Federal  minimum  standards. 
More  importantly,  this  argument  totally 
ignores  the  fact  that  State  laws  do  not 
apply  to  the  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
coal  ^-eserves  which  are  owned  by  tire 
Federal  Goverimient. 

Wliat  the  administration  is  really  say- 
ing is  that  these  vast  resources  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  energy  industi'y  with- 
out adequate  protection  for  the  other  val- 
ues of  public  land  and  water.  This  is  the 
prelude  to  national  tragedy  in  the  name 
of  "energy  independence"  and  the  Con- 
press  cannot  let  it  happen. 

Many  Senators  from  Eastern  and  Mid- 
western coal  States  have  expressed  fears 
about  a  shift  of  the  coal  Industry  away 
from  their  States  to  the  public  lands  of 
the  West.  Vast  increases  in  Westei'n  coal 
production  have  become  a  cornerstone  of 
every  energy  policy  and  supply  projection 
for  the  next  10-15  years.  President  Ford's 
veto  will  give  great  impetus  to  such  a 
shift  because,  in  large  measure.  State 
laws  will  not  be  applicable  to  Western 
coal  mining. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
careful  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards be  established  for  our  Federal  lands 
before  they  are  entirely  ravaged. 

Tlie  Constitution  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  responsibility  to  protect 
the  Federal  lands.  We  cannot  rely  on  the 
States,  or  much  less,  the  current  admin- 
istration to  ftilflU  this  obligation  for  us. 

We  cannot  shiik  tills  responsibility, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  protection 
and  careful  development  of  the  Federal 
land^ls  so  crucially-needed. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  submitting 
an  amendment  to  8. 391.  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act.  This  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  to  be 
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printed,  is  a  new  title  II,  whic) 
the  ba.sic  mining  and  reclamat:  on 
ards  of  H.R.  25  as  vetoed.  It  as|ur 
no  coal  leasing  will  take  place 
lands  until  these  standards  ar 
on  those  lands.  My  amendni^it 
these  provisions  applicable  on 
eral  lands;  it  does  not  apply 
lands.  As  unsatisfactory  as  this 
may  be.  mining  on  private  lai^Is 
ently  must,  for  the  moment, 
the  bands  of  the  States.  Mj 
would   assure   that   mining 
lands  at  least  is  carefully  re 
our  national  resources  protected 

Mr.  President,  I  know  tlial 
my  friends  who  have  fought  sc 
so  hard  for  a  Federal  law  regul 
face  coal  mining  on  all  lands 
that  enactment  of  a  law  appli 
to  Federal  lands  and  Federal 
diminish  tlie  chances  for  a 
.sive  law. 

I  do  not  agree.  If  we  enact 
ment  now,  2  years  from  now  we 
that  it  contains  a  woi-kable  set 
matipn  rules.  This  will  make  i 
|3ass  a  more  comprehensive 

I  liope  that  the  most  ardent 
of  a  national  bill  will  recall 
were  willing  to  let  a  compr 
tional  bill  die  in  conference  ove 
face  owner  consent  issue  v/hi ji 
only  to  Federal  coal.  My 
tains  this  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  tli 
worked  as  hard  as  any  memljer 
Senate  or  the  House  of 
for  a  comprehensi\'e  national 
spite  my  deep  disappointment 
cent  events,  I  do  not  believe 
in  good  conscience  pa.ss  up  an 
ity  to  give  the  kind  of  protectijin 
lieve  appropriate  to  one-third 
tion's  land.  In  this  case,  a  thir 
is  better  than  none. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  AiNlJ  BlfSI- 
NESS  MEETINGS  OF  COIV  MIITEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 


th! 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preside 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
tee  on  Inteilor  and  Insular 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues 
public  that  the  following  heading 
business  meetings  have  been 
before  the  committee  for 
weeks : 

Jmie  17:  Full  conuiiiltce,  ! 
room  3110,  busincs,<;  meetings 
calendar  business. 

June  18:  Pull  committee.  ! 
room  3110,  business  meeting 
calendar  business. 

June  19:  Parks  and  Reci 
committee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110 
S.  1486,  S.  324,  Potomac  Heritage 
S.  805,  Dominguez-Escalante 
1390,  Pacific  Northwest  Trail, 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Wate 
vation  Fund  Act  and  to  establis  i 
tional  Historic  Preservation  Fujd 

June  20:  Parks  and  Recr 
committee.  10  a.m.,  room  3110 
S.  1640  and  S.  759,  to  provide 
tablishmeht  of  the   Santa 
and  Sea.'^hoie  Park. 


—  SEiNATE 
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June  2;i :  Indian  Affairs  Subconimittee 
9:30  a.m..  room  3110,  hearing.  1 1.  1328, 
providing  for  the  reacquisition  c  :  juris- 
diction by  Indian  tribes  and  by  the 
United  States  over  criminal  offen|ses  and 
civil  matters  in  Indian  country. 

June  23:  Joint  hearing,  Intericfr.  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  Commerce,  Com  nittees 
10  a.m..  room  4230,  hearing.  S.  17  '7,  Coal 
Conversion  liill.  Administration  wit- 
nesses. 

Juno  24:   Indian  Affairs  Subcbmniit 
tee,   9:30  a.m.,   room   3110,  hea:  in 
1328,  providinjT  for  the  reacquis  tion  of 
jurisdiction  by  Indian  tribes  and  by  the 
United  States  over  criminal  offei^es  and 
civil  matters  in  Indian  country 

June  26:  Energy  Research  anc 
Resouices  Subcommittee,  10  a.n 
3110,  hearing.  Oversight  hearing  . 
marketing  of  the  Upper  Missour 

July  4th  reces.s:  June  27  until 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HE.\PJNpS  ON 
SURVEILLANCE  TECHNOH  >GY 
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Mr.    HtJGH    SCOTT.    Mr 
the    Subcommittee    on 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
ary  and  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
and  Technology  of  the  Commi 
Commerce   are   holding   joint 
oil  surveillance  technology. 

These  hearings  will  explore 
ernment's  role  in  researching, 
ing,  using  and  dissemmating 
nologlcal  means  of  invading  priv 
otherwise  intruding  upon  the 
tional  rights  of  American  citize|is 
liearings  will  also  examine  the 
ment's    structures    and    procedu 
assessing  and  regulating  the  gr 
surveillance  technology.  They  w 
mence  on  June  23,  1975.  at  9:30 
room  457.  Russell  Senate  Office 
ing,  witli   sub.sequent  dates  to 
nounced. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEN'  TS 


VA  EDUCATIONAL  PAYME  ^TS 


a 


Veten  ns 
legislat  ive 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President, 
man  of  the  Committee  on 
fairs,  responsible  for  both 
oversight  responsibility  over  the 
an.V  Administration,  it  is  pai-t 
congressional  duties  to  note  and 
that  agency  when  I  detect  shortc 
by  the  VA  in  properly  serving 
tion's  more  than  29  million 
am  pleased  to  observe  that  there 
much  less  occasion  for  this  kind 
cism  in  the  past  8  months.  As 
Administrator   of   Veterans' 
fellow  Hoosier,  Richard  L. 
has  molded  the  VA  Into  an 
is  showing  increased  sensitivity 
sponsiveness  to  the  needs  of  ouj 
ans. 

Of  course,  any  agency  par 
the  size  of  the  Veterans' 
is  bound  to  make  erroi's  in  the 
and  when  it  does  I  will  contlnui 
quire    an    accounting    and 
action. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  is 
priate  that  tho.se  charged  with 
responsibility    also    recognize 
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knowledge  a  job  well  done.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  wish  to  commend  Administra- 
tor Roudebush  for  the  foresight  he  ex- 
hibited recently  when  there  was  a  tem- 
porai-y  delay  in  sending  GI  education  bill 
•clieck.s  to  thousands  of  veterans.  With 
funds  exhausted,  some  bureaucrats  might 
jiost  have  let  tlie  payment  processing 
machinery  grind  to  a  halt,  until  supple- 
1.  ontal  appropriations  became  available. 
Administrator  Roudebush,  however,  in- 
sti-ucted  VA  officials  to  continue  complet- 
ing every  bit  of  paj-ment  processing  on 
each  of  the  VA  pay  cjcles  just  as  though 
the  payments  were  going  to  be  made  on 
schedule.  A.s  a  result  of  this  advance 
planning  ic  is  my  underetanding  tliat 
there  was  no  administi-ative  delay  in  the 
VA  when  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  second  supplemental  allov.inj  i-S"- 
ments  to  be  resumed. 

Not  only  v.as  all  the  VA  jj.iper.-.-o.k 
completed,  up  to  tlie  minute,  but  tlie 
Administrator  had  ordered  personal 
couriers  to  stand  by  the  VA  computer 
center  in  Hines,  111.,  to  fly  the  VA  pay- 
ment tapes  immediately  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Di;,bm'cing  Office 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Tiiere  the  checks 
were  processed  and  mailed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  through  a  cocpeiative 
arrangement  between  VA  and  Treasuiy 
officials. 

I  am  confidant  that  many  of  cuv  de- 
S3rvins  veterans  received  their  checl:s  a 
day  or  tv.o  earlier  because  of  tiie  enter- 
prise of  Administrator  Roudebush  and 
VA  employees. 

I  am  plea.=;ed  to  note  ihot  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
pliment the  Admini.?trator  for  his  prompt 
action  in  getting  education  checks  to 
veterans.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  tlie  ex- 
traordinary effort  followhig  enactment 
of  legislation  which  I  authored  as  the 
"Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974" — Public  Law  93- 
508 — in  which  the  VA  in  a  record  period 
of  just  2  weeks  before  last  Christmas, 
processed  more  than  $300  million  retro- 
active GI  bill  checks  that  went  to  1,260,- 
000  veterans  in  ti-aining.  In  short,  Ad- 
ministrator Roudebush  and  all  the  in- 
volved VA  personnel  deserve  a  hearty 
"well  done"  for  their  efforts  in  this 
mattei*. 


assume  special  mearang,  which  .should 
not  be  lost  on  the  Congress  or  tlie  Amer- 
ican people. 


FLAG  DAY 


Mr.  ^LA.THIAS.  Mr.  President.  Flag 
Day,  always  an  auspicious  occasion,  this 
year  also  marked  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  U.S.  Ai-my.  On  June  14,  1775,  Con- 
gress adopted  the  patriot  forces  In  the 
field  and  authorized  the  addition  of  10 
companies  of  "riflemen."  They  were 
without  allies  and  lacked  artillery,  mu- 
nitions, factories,  and  transport.  But 
from  tliat  action  two  centm-ies  ago,  there 
developed  a  professional  organization  in 
which  millions  of  men  and  women  have 
served  their  country  with  courage  and 
honor  in  defense  of  the  causes  of  peace 
and  freedom.  It  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  observed  this  bicentennial  this  year 
on  Flag  Day,  an  occasion  that  also  pro- 
vides cause  to  recall  with  pride  our  coim- 
ti-y's  rich  history.  In  this  national  bi- 
centennial i>eriod,  such  commemoration.^ 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pres>ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RcconD.  additional  announcements  from 
the  Federal  Election  Commission.     ' 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ill  The  Record,  as  foilov.s: 
Tir;i;  H — Federal  Elections-  Cu-.v***.  II — 
FtDzn4L  Election  Co:iimis5,ion 
[NotlceigTS-a] 

.\L,M.:^r>V7^    lO  INTEKIM  GX-TDELINES;  KEFOaTS 
AND  REOiSTKATlON 

Oii  June  2,  1975  the  Federal  EUectioii  Ci>in- 
mission  announced  interim  guideiine.s  for 
persons  subject  to  tlie  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  as  amended,  who  must  report  to 
vaj-lous  offices  on  or  before  July  10, 197a.  That 
previous  announcement  !s  reportcU  iu  volume 
40  Federal  Register  at  page  23«32  (Notice 
197.'.-1I.  It  was  there  r.oted  that  committees, 
c.^.r.didaiei  and  others  who  have  heretofore 
tiled  reports  witii  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represer  tPtlves 
should  file  the  JiUy  10,  1975  reports  with 
t;;;  -^e  oflicers  as  before. 

1.  For  clariiicat  ion  purj-.^ses,  IJie  Federal 
Ele^'.ion   Commission   announces  further: 

(fi)  thr;t  prlncipfil  cnrnpaign  committees 
(2  use.  Seclion  431(r^  end  Section  432 
.•f  w  1 ) )  supporting  candidstes  lor  the  House 
of  R2i>re£cntative.>  or  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  have  not  heretofore  filed  with 
eiJl-.cr  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprereuta- 
tives  or  the  Secretary  of  the  SenaW",  bhov.ld 
until  further  notice  file  their  statement  of 
regis1iat;nn  (2  U.S.C.  Sec.  433),  with  the 
Clerk  or  the  Sf  cretary  res^pcctlvely.  All  candi- 
dates for  the  Hovse  of  Representatives  or  the 
United  States  Senrte  and  principal  campaign 
committees  supporting  siich  candidates 
should  file  their  July  10,  1975  reports  with  the 
Clej-lc  or  the  Secretary  respectively. 

(b)  that  principal  campaign  committees 
(2  U.SC.  Section  431  (n)  and  SecUon  432 
(f)(1))  supporting  csvndldates  for  the  oflHce 
of  Preslde.'it  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  not  heretofore  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  General  should  file  their 
statement  of  registration  (2  U.S.C.  Sec.  433) 
with  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  1325 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463.  AU 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  committees  sirpportlng  such 
candidates  should  file  their  respective  July 
10.  1975  reports  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  1325  K  Street,  N.W..  WaMilng- 
ton,  DC. 20468. 

(c)  the  Commission  further  notes  that  all 
political  committees  (other  than  principal 
campaign  committee),  whether  reporting 
heretofore  to  a  federal  supervisory  officer  or 
not,  should  file  the  July  10,  1975  renort  with 
the  appropriate  prlncitial  campaign  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  Sec.  434(a)  (2) 
p.!id  need  not  file  >^-itli  the  Federal  Elc-tlon 
Commission  or  with  any  prevlotis  s-.i7vervlscry 
oflScer.  Until  further  notice,  of  the  Commis- 
sion, principal  campaiPn  commlttee.s  may  he 
desliinatert  bv  letter,  or  by  memo  entrv  on 
a  reelstration  form,  to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
Federal  Election  Cozrunlssion,  as  appropriate. 

(d)  that  all  candidates  and  committees 
described  by  the  foree-olng  pararrraohs  (a) 
through  (c)  may  file  their  respective  July  10, 
1975  reports  In  conformance  with  earlier 
regulations  published  by  the  previous  super- 
visory officers,  and  on  forms  promulgated  by 
said  siipervisory  officer.?,  ^uch   reporting  to 


observe  .the  modi.'ications  described  In  the 
above-cited  FJJ.C.  Notice  75-1  at  40  Federal 
Register  23832.  Committees  described  by  the 
loregoing  p.->:agi'ur>hs  (a)  through  (c)  ma> 
register,  under  2  U.S.C.  Sec.  433,  on  star.card 
registration  forms  is.sued  by  the  previous 
supervisory  olTictrs. 

2.  The  Ccjnmission  further  noies  that  per- 
s.ms  subject  to  2  U.S.C.  .Sec.  434(e)  (••Con- 
tribution'; or  cxptiidi-iiiie^  by  psrsou.i  ciier 
than  pol.Llcal  committee  or  candidates  ")  or 
2  U£.C.  Se^.  437(1-.)  (■•Reporis  by  ceriaiu 
other  persons'  )  should  fie  the  July  10,  1975 
report  with  the  Federal  Election  Commi.ssiou, 
1325  K  Strppt  N.w  Washington.  D.C.  20463. 
.Such  reports  n.ay  be  on  a  standard  lorr.i 
•Report  of  rereipt-s,  and  expenditures  for  a 
political  coir.nnitce^'  i.stucd  by  any  of  the 
picvious  H'.ipervisory  oflicers.  Persons  so  re- 
porting .^ould  indicate  on  the  face  of  the 
rcpor'-mt;  fi.ini  the  Section  undtr  which  they 
.e -ijrt. 

TaOMAS  B.  Cl.'RTIS. 

Chairii:-cn  jor  ihe  rt-li—nl  £',,c.';o<i  Cl,).:- 
7)1  ;'.<.- iort. 
Ddiie:  June  11.  1375. 


T;-;E    WILD    IIOKSES    AND    LliRI^OS 
^f'lENDIvIENTS  ACT— £.  1923 

r.Ir.  PACKWOOD  J.Ir.  P>c.-iidc;U.  last 
Vv'edncsday,  Jane  II.  I  iiitioduced  the 
Wild  Hor.scs  and  Burros  Anieucmenii 
Act  '3.  1923)  with  my  colleagues,  Sena- 
tors McGEr.  HrMPHrEr,  Laxalt,  rmd 
1^'CMf  Nicr.  Nc-edless  to  say,  the  Hteratui-e 
cor.reiTiing  the  problems  cur  country's 
ever  increusii:!g  pQp'iilation.s  of  wild 
horae.*^  aiid  burioi  are  crcatinti  is  grow- 
infe-. 

In  September  of  1974.  Audubon  maga- 
zine printed  an  article  by  George  Lay- 
cock,  summarizing  the  ti-agir  Joss  of  the 
desert  bighorn  sheep  due  to  dramatic 
in?rea=es  in  feral  populations. 

Although  many  people  regard  wild 
horses  and  bturo.s  as  the  vestige  sym- 
bols of  Uie  Old  West."  I  am  thoroughly 
con\inced  their  numbers  must  be  de- 
creai>ed  on  the  Nation's  public  land.'.  The 
burros'  large  populr^tions  for  the  small 
sparselj'  vegetated  ranges  they  occupy 
is  causing  overgrai:ing  and  edghig  out 
other  forms  of  wildlife,  such  as  the  big- 
horn sheep. 

Mr.  Laycock's  urticle.  "Dilemma  in  the 
Desert,  Bighorns  or  Burros?",  details 
precisely  the  avoidable  costs  our  Nation 
is  paying  for  scquiescing  from  the  sen- 
sitive is.=-ue  of  wild  horses  and  burro  man- 
agement. 

For  the  benefit  of  m^  colleague.^  and 
tliose  gi'eatly  interested  in  this  subject, 
I  a'?k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lay- 
cock's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  fc?  printed  in  the  Record, 
i'<.s  follows : 

Dilemma  in   i  ue  Desebt — Btc.HuitNS  oa 

BOSBOS? 

Biologists  who  understand  the  ser.sltlve 
needs  of  de.sert  bighorn  sheep  believe  we  are 
being  too  soft-hearted  toward  the  httrrcs 
that  roam  across  tlie  wlldHnds  of  the  South- 
west. Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
burros  and  bighorns  are  incompatible.  "The 
plain  fact,"  a  naturalist  in  sun-baked  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  said,  '"is  that  bur- 
ros are  increasing  while  bighorns  are  dwin- 
dling, and  It  has  been  that  way  for  some 
time." 

Burros — native  to  the  deserts  of  Africa 
and  -fsiB — are  appeal  inj;  ci-eatur^s  tha'  con- 
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jure  tip  visions  of  ft  grizzled  prospector  In 
a  battered  bat  with  a  pick  across  his  weaiy 
shoulder.  In  truth,  the  old-fashioned  "sin- 
^•le  blanket"  prospectors  died  or  gave  up 
ii.ng  ago,  leaving  behind  their  beasts  ol 
burdpn  to  establish  feral  populations.  To- 
tl:iy  there  are  thousniids  of  free-ranging 
biuTos  throughout  the  Southwest.  Califor- 
luus  largest  herd  of  burros  Is  found  in 
Death  Valley,  where  they  forage  over  777 
yqiiare  miles  of  desert,  about  one-fourth 
■n  the  inoiiument  area.  They  are  especially 
proniluenl  in  the  uplands  wherever  there 
t><  suitable  vegetation  within  five  miles  ol 
»  watering  hole. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  the  same  habitat 
needed  by  desert  bighorns.  According  to 
Peter  G.  Sanchez,  National  Park  Service  re- 
sources management  specialL^t.  "The  fun- 
damental problem  is  that  burros  have  been 
introduced  into  au  ecosystem  operating 
since  the  Pleistocene  under  nominal  natural 
conditions  characterized  by  normally  mar- 
ginal water  supply.  The  system  is  unable 
to  absorb  the  addition  of  a  new,  large  her- 
bivore without  Uirgescale   adjustments." 

Until  the  burro  population  exploded  in  tho 
1930s,  wild  sheep  came  regularly  to  thi-ee 
.springs  in  the  Cottonwood  Mountains, 
"There  has  been  no  signiacant  use  of  these 
springs  by  bighorns  in  the  last  25  years." 
Sanchez  says.  In  tlie  Panainlnt  Mountains, 
which  flank  Death  Valley  on  the  west.  Eagle 
Spring  was  a  bighorn  watering  hole  until 
the  first  burros  arrived  in  1938.  Burros  like- 
wise have  replaced  the  sheep  that  once  fre- 
quented Butte  Valley. 

"The  impact  of  a  heavy  burro  population 
on  the  total  desert  biota  is  devastating." 
.says  Richard  A.  Weaver,  a  biologist  with  tlie 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
In  the  Oodd  Springs  area  of  Inyo  County, 
•Perennial  grasses  have  been  almost  totally 
eliminated  by  burros,  and  bighorns  have 
suffered  a  drastic  clocline."  A  study  by  the 
California  agency,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
.state.'.:  "The  burro  Is  the  dominant  ani- 
mal, and  bighorns  will  wait  for  bxirros  to 
leave,  or  bighorns  will  leave  If  burros  come 
while  they  are  drinkinoc.  Continual  occu- 
pancy nt  the  spring  by  br.rros  Is  a  distm- 
bance    that    bighorns    cannot    tolerate." 

Burros  inflict  heavy  damage  on  sparse  veg- 
etation. Sauche  determined  that  Death  Val- 
ley's burros  eat  7U  tons  of  forage  daily,  near- 
ly 2,650  tons  a  year,  and  destroy  additional 
vegetation  and  cause,  erosion  by  trampling. 
Burros  disturbed  97  percent  of  the  soil  with- 
in a  mile  of  one  waterhole  and  25  percent 
of  the  soil  within  five  miles.  Such  overgraz- 
ing changes  the  nature  of  the  range,  and  less 
desirable  plant  species  become  dominant. 

Death  Valley  was  once  the  home  of  5,000 
desert  bighorn  sheep.  Today  there  are  no 
more  tlian  600  bighorns,  and  the  number  Is 
still  falling.  But  there  are  1,500  burros  In 
Death  Valley.  Park  Service  naturalists  expect 
burro  numbers.  If  unmanaged,  to  peak  and 
then,  as  the  feral  animals  destroy  the  range, 
to  decline  to  a  stable  population  of  perhaps 
700.  Meanwhile,  the  desert  bighorn  may  be 
eliminated  entirely. 

Other  wildlife  Is  victimized  by  burros.  The 
destruction  of  vegetation  may  cut  sharply 
into  rodent  popidatlons,  reducing  food  for 
birds  of  prey.  whUe  habitat  for  such  small 
birds  as  quail  vanishes. 

Burros  are  capable  of  doubling  their  popu- 
lations every  four  years;  one  study  showed 
an  Increase  of  35  percent  in  a  single  year.  But 
controlUng  their  numbers  used  to  be  rela- 
tively simple.  Btirros  were  killed  for  dog  food 
and  even  hunted  tor  htmian.  consumption. 
And  in  1039.  the  National  Park  Service  insti- 
tuted a  control  program  In  Death  Valley. 
Within  three  years  It  reduced  the  burro  pop- 
ulation from  1.600  to  700.  and  eventually  a 
total  of  3,878  burros  were  removed  from  the 
monument. 


Biologists,  however,  had  not 
public  sentiment.  In  1952  Callfo: 
a  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of 
five  years  later  the  state  establis 
sanctuary  in  Inyo  Cotuity.  across 
mint  Mountains  from  Death  Valle; 
law    severely    restricts    any    burr 
ment  attempt.^  in  the  monumen 
tlie  animals  are  live-trapped  axid 
to  private  ownership,  but  it  is 
measiu-e  and   ineffective  in   ron\ 
burro  population. 

Meantime,  defenders  ol   1/ 
wild  horses  mounted  a  vocifer 
for  federal  protection  for  thcsu  ■ 
the   Old   West."  Finally,    in    1971 
passed  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
for  management  of  the  leral  anini 
lie  domain  and  national  forest. 
a  plan  to  be  drawn  up  by  BLM  a 
Forest  Service.  But  no  manageine 
ever  been  put  into  practice. 

It  is  clearly  time,  biologists  ar 
duee  the  numbers  of  these  exotl 
bring  them  In  balance  with   th 
range  and  the  needs  of  native  \v 
ly.  in  many  areas  it  may  already 
for  the  desert  bighorn. 
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Mr.    METCALF.    Mr. 
Congro.ssional   Research    Ser 
evaluating  a  special  sui-vey  of 
latoi-j'  commissions,  havS  found 
rate  increa.ses  granted  in  19 
$9.6  billion.  That  is  1»2  times 
amount  of  rate  increa.ses  grs 
the  previous  25  years.  Rate 
that  magnitude  can  not  be  .i 

The   utilities   would   have 
that  the  tremendous  increas( 
was  solely  to  inflationary  r 
costs  of  fuel,  materials,  and  ca 
which  they  have  no  control 
sons  ai"e  more  complicated 
Some  of  these  otlier  reason.s  n 
in  an  article  appearing  in   t 
1975  issue  of  tlie  Progressive.  ' 
Ed  Meyers  and  John  Mu.sinl. 
is    apjjropriately    titled    "TIk 
Scandals  of  1975"  and  I  a.-;k 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ar  follows: 

THK   Ei.EfTRIC   S<AK1)AI.S  OK 

(By  Ed  Meyers  and  John  M 

America's  private  electric  pow« 
les  have  long  been  getting  away 
enormously  profitable  and 
abuses  of  the  average  ratepay 
abuses  have  escaped  p\tblic  attenti 
most  of  the  people  trust  the  so-c 
lated  utilities  that  supply  tht-m 
heat,  light,  and  power,  and  few  i 
the  economic  and  technical  ma 
electrical  world.  Those  who  do 
usually  lack  the  money  or  Innue 
to  put  up  a  good  fight. 

Since  millions  of  citizens  liave 
customed  lo  corruption  as  part  of 
lean  fabric,  it  Ls  hard  to  shock  a 
new  scandals,  but  try  these: 

Scandal  One:  If  you  live  in  a 
lean  city,  chances  are  you  either 
soon  will  be,  payhig  close  to  doubl 
should  be  paying  for  yoxir  electric 

In  recent  years,  particularly  si 
19608,  electricity  rates  have  been 
Ing.  Tlie  end  Is  nowhere  in  sight. 
companies  across  the  land  have 
for  even  higher  rates  with  the 
utiUty  commissions  charged  witl 
over  these  firms.  Some  of  the  ra 
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reckoned  with     tions  involve  increa.ses  of  20  per  cen|;, 
lia  passed     cent,  or  more.  As  soon  as  they  win 
urros.  and     of  these  increases,  the  companies 
ltd  a  burro     lions  for  more. 

the  Pani-  These  lucreaf^es  are  triggered. 
The  state  measure,  by  huge  increases  In  the 
manage-  for  electricity- most  of  which  coi 
A  few  of  the  insatiable  suburbs.  The  heavy  s 
ransferred  demand  requires  the  construction 
stop-gap  generating  plants,  wliich  are  Jnore 
oiling   the      and  costly  than  ever  before. 

The   populations   of   our   big    ci 
remained  stable  or  have  been 
example,  Cleveland  lost  125,000  peop 
1960s,   Pittsburg  84,000,  and  Deroit 
while  their  suburbs  gained  several 
thousand.    Now,    the    average   city 
consumes  much  less  electric  power 
average    suburban    resident;     for 
274    units   a   month    for   the 
Francisco  customer,  compared  to  53 
average   customer  in  the  metropoli ; 
Area. 

Re-idents  of  big  cities  do  not  need 
t!ip    new    generating    plants.    The 
plii'i's,  plus  a  few  minor  additions 
ca^es.    would   be   sufTicieut    to 
tiiciiy   to  city  residents  and 
decades   to  come.  But  city  resident ; 
"service    areas"'    which    are    drawn 
OF    1975      i>'*litic.s    tw   include   the   fast   grow 
urtjs,  so  that  city  people  and  firms 
for  the  costs  of  new  plants,  which 
not  need,  through  ever  larger 
trie  bill-s. 

This  is.  at  least,  a  billion  doUai 
!  nbsidy  from  city  people  to  those  fii 
suburbanites. 

Scandal  Tico:  Have  yon  ever 
the   new   nuclear  power   plants 
longer   to   construct    and    cost 
us|ificd.  than   anticipated,  and  that  once 

built,  they  seldom  reach  their 
of  eificlency?  A  $110  million  ri 
in    the   Detroit   EdLson  empire   was 
abandoned  for  a  while  becaui>e  It 
produce    electricity    efficiently    em 
Justify  its  operating  costs.  The  new 
plants  have  been  producing  electric 
unit    co.^is    which    are    50    to    100 
higher  Lhan  thc^ie  of  conventional 
and  hydro  plants  already  in  opera t 
econonii'.-  disasters  svirely  must  cut 
porKie  protiis.  Kight? 

Wrony.    Nuclear    plants    are    the    i 
industry's   biggest   bonanza.   Under 
diistry's  cost-plus  system,  the  costi 
.strtict  nuclear  plants  are  baked  into 
pany's  "rate  base."  or  the  assets  of 
pany    upon    which    a    "fair   rate- 
I  usually  from  7  to  10  percent)  Is 
Ihe  more  costly  the  nuclear  plants 
diistry  builds,  the  greater  will  be 
prciits.   In   absolute   dollar  amount ; 

Scandal  Three:  Most  consun»ers 
impressioii  that  they  are  protected 
inequities  because  electric 
argue  their  cases.  In  a  quasljudicial 
before  a  public  utilities  commission, 
fact  is  that  the  deck  is  hopeles,sly 
against  tlie  ratepaying  public.  The 
companies  pour  a  quarter-million 
more  Into  a  rate  case,  and  these 
are  charged  off  as  legitimate 
pcnse.s.  In  other  words,  the  ratepay 
pay,  in  their  monthly  bills,  for  the 
costs  of  shoving  rate  increases  down 
payers'    throats.    Consumers    also 
power  company   advertising  aimed 
Amer-     vinclng   ratepayers  that  rate 
now,  or     good  for  them, 
v/hat  you         So  on  the  one  side  at  the  rale 
current.  the  company,  with  several  hundred 

the  mid-     testimony,  exhibits  and  computer  p 
skyrocket-     along  with  the  best  attorneys,  rate 
as  electric      and    consultants   money   can   buy, 
requests      other  side,  representing  the 
slate  public     payer  Is — usually — no  one  at  all. 
watching         The  lowly  ratepayers  simply 
e  appltca-      pete  in  such  a  situation.  Though 
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payers  must  pay  for  the  electric  company's 
attorneys  and  consultants  in  their  monthly 
electric  bills,  they  must  also  spend  several 
thousand  dollars  out  of  their  own  pockets 
to  hire  an  attorney  and  an  expert  witness 
to  fight  the  rate  increase.  And  for  every  ex- 
pert witness  the  consumer  can  find,  the  elec- 
tric company  can  find  a  half-dozen  $500-a- 
day  graduates  of  prestigious  universities,  who 
have  been  qualified  and  respected  rate  engi- 
neers for  decades  longer  than  the  consumer's 
witness.  Hence  It  Is  no  wonder  that  most  rate 
Increase  requests  go  virtually  uncontested. 

Scandal  Pour:  If  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  Just  a  human  being,  and  not 
a  huge  manufacturing  firm  with  windows  In- 
stead of  eyes  and  bricks  Instead  of  bones, 
you  must  pay  the  price  for  your  Inferior  eu- 
genics. In  1972,  the  average  price  per  kilo- 
watt-hour paid  by  residential  customers,  na- 
tionwide, was  2.42  cents.  However,  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  Industrial  customers  was  ' 
just  1.16  cents  per  kwh. 

Industrial  users  buy  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  electricity  produced,  yet  they  pay  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  total  bill.  The  boards  of 
directors  of  America's  private  utilities  are 
composed  of  leaders  from  all  the  major  in- 
dustrial sectors.  One  result  of  the  Interlock- 
ing directorates  is  a  pro-busluess  electrl.::ity 
rate.  » 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  Granite  State  Elec- 
tric Company  charges  residents  an  average 
of  2.92  cents  per  kwh  and  charges  Industry 
an  average  of  2.30,  a  relatively  tolerable  dif- 
ference. Another  exception,  Kingsport  Power 
In  Tennessee,  charges  residents  an  average  of 
1.30  cents  per  kwh  and  charges  industry  1.01. 
However,  Potomac  Edison  of  Maryland 
charges  residents  an  average  of  2.08  cents 
per  kwh,  but  asks  only  0.82  cents  from  In- 
dustry; several  others  are  equally  discrimi- 
natory. Perhaps  promotional  rates  for  In- 
dustry were  justified  in  the  days  of  excess 
electrical  generating  capacity,  but  we  will 
never  see  those  days  again. 

Scandal  Five:  If  you  ai'e  in  a  low  or  mod- 
erate income  bracket,  the  chances  are  that 
you  are  paying  about  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  affluent  pay  for  every  unit  of  electricity. 

Electricity  rates  are  structured  so  that  the 
more  electricity  he  uses  a  month,  the  less 
the  consumer  pays  per  unit.  For  example, 
below  are  the  electricity  rates  (Including  ad- 
justments for  fuel  cost  Increases)  paid  by 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  residents  to  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Co.  (PG&E) : 

Customer  Charge — $0.50. 

First  50  kwh — 0.0438  per  kwh. 

Next  50  kwh — 0.0338  per  kwh. 

Next  100  kwh — 0.0218  per  kwh. 

Next  100  kwh— 0.0198  per  kwh. 

Next  700  kwh— 0.0188  per  kwh. 

Over  1,000  kwh — 0.0168  per  kwh. 

The  customer  charge  of  fifty  cents  helps 
pay  for  costs  of  meter-reading  and  billing; 
it  purchases  no  electricity.  Apply  the  power 
company's  rate  structure  to  another  field,  the 
retail  sale  of  gasoline.  A  driver  might  face 
the  following  "price  schedule"  when  he  pulls 
Into  a  gas  station : 

First  5  gallons — 70.9  cents  ea. 

Next  5  gallons — 55.9  cents  ca. 

Next  5  gallons — 40.9  cents  ea. 

All  subsequent  gallons — 30.9  cents  ea. 

Under  such  a  schedule,  the  "high  volume 
user"  Is  rewarded  through  quantity  dis- 
counts, and  he  benefits  from  a  lower  per-unit 
charge,  on  the  average,  than  does  the  driver 
of  a  compact  car  with  a  smaller  gas  tank. 
Just  as  this  declining  price  .schedule  for  gas- 
oline clearly  discriminates  against  the  small 
car  owner,  who  may  not  have  the  financial 
ability  or  the  desire  to  buy  a  luxury  car,  the 
electricity  rate  structure  discriminates 
against  the  low-volume  electricity  consumer. 
Our  studies  indicate  that  the  average 
Inner-clty  family  uses  about  200  to  250  kwh 
per  month.  The  average  famUy  (aU  locations) 
tises  on  the  order  of  500  kwh  a  month,  while 


many  of  the  more  affluent  use  1200  kwh  or 
more.  We  have  made  some  correlation  analy- 
ses (covering  both  West  Coast  and  East  Coast 
electricity  consumers)  and  they  disclose  an 
extremely  close  relationship  between  a  fam- 
ily's Income  and  Its  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity. 

This  stands  to  reason.  If  you  have  a  lot  of 
money,  you  probably  keep  your  air  condi- 
tioner going  much  of  the  time,  you  prob- 
ably have  a  large  home  to  heat  and  light, 
and  you  probably  buy  the  latest  energy - 
guzzling  applicances:  frost-free  refrigerators, 
.deep  freezes,  self-cleaning  ovens,  color  tele- 
vision, and  so  on.  If  you  are  poor,  you  may 
have  to  do  without  them. 

Under  the  PG&E  rate  schedule,  a  rather 
typical  schedule  for  electric  utilities  around 
the  nation,  a  family  using  200  kwh  a  month 
pays  an  average  of  3.3  cents  for  each  kwh. 
But  a  family  using  1200  kwh  a  month  pays, 
•  on  the  average,  just  2.1  cents  for  each  kwh. 

There  Is  no  difference  at  all  between  the 
kwh  used  by  the  rich  person  and  the  one 
used  by  the  poor  person.  Each  kwh  looks, 
acts,  tastes,  smells,  and  feels  Just  like  any 
other  kwh.  But  the  rich  person  pays  less 
than  two-thirds,  on  the  average,  of  what  the 
poor  person  pays  for  each  kwh.  This  amounts 
to  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  subsidy  to  the  af- 
fluent from  the  low-lncoine  group,  a  huge 
bonus  to  the  large  homeowner  from  the 
apartment  dweller,  and  a  bonanza  to  the 
bond  coupon-clippers  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity recipients.  It  Is  also  a  major  subsidy 
to  the  white  race  from  blacks  and  other 
minorities. 

Scandal  Six:  The  lower  prices  for  heavy 
use  of  electricity  are  termed  "quantity  dis- 
counts" or  "promotional  rates"  in  the  elec- 
tric Industry — at  least  they  used  to  be  called 
that  when  promoting  the  use  of  electricity 
was  socially  permissible,  before  the  energy 
crisis  made  the  headlines. 

The  public  has  become  conscious  of  the 
air  poUution  caused  by  power  comanles.  De- 
troit Edison  contributes  75.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  highly  toxic  sulfur  dioxides  which 
pollute  the  Wayne  County  atmosphere  each 
year  and  26.4  per  cent  of  the  total  particu- 
lates. Some  of  this  pollution  would  be  cur- 
tailed through  rate  reform  which  dlscotir- 
aged,  rather  than  encouraged,  or  greater  use 
of  electricity. 

Some  concerned  citizens  have  learned  that 
promotional  rates,  by  artificially  stimulating 
demand  for  electricity,  cause  more  new  gen- 
erating plants  to  be  constructed  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  In  southeastern  Mich- 
igan, Detroit  Edison  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
$7.5  bUUon  plant  expansion  program,  on  top 
of  a  base  of  "only"  $2.7  billion.  Thus,  Edison 
expects  almost  to  quadruple  Its  plant  In- 
vestment In  Just  one  decade  to  more  than 
$10  billion,  a  growth  rate  which  should  turn 
General  Motors  green  with  envy.  In  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  area,  residential  customers 
win  have  to  pay  a  large  share — about  54  per 
cent — of  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.'s 
$752  million  new  construction  program 
through  ever-Increasing  electricity  bills.  Over 
the  years  it  amounts  to  $1,167  per  residential 
cvistomer,  on  the  average.  If  demand  were 
dampened  Instead  of  encoxiraged,  fewer  new 
generating  plants  would  be  needed,  and  all 
ratepayers  would  gain  sOme  rate  relief. 

So  it  has  not  been  fashionable,  in  recent 
years,  openly  to  promote  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. In  fact,  many  electric  companies  have 
beeii  forced  to  abandon  their  huge  adver- 
tlshig  campaigns,  and  they  now  publicly 
urge  their  customers  to  curtail  energy  con- 
sumption. 

While  the  public  posttu'e  has  changed,  the 
use  of  electricity  Is  promoted  as  much  as 
ever  through  the  companies'  rate  schedules. 
If  you  stopped  a  hundred  people  on  the 
street  and  asked  them  what  their  electricity 
rate  structures  looked  like,  probably  not  one 
would  know.  But  people  do  know  that  elec- 


tricity Is  still  cheap  enough  so  that  their 
consumption  habits  need  not  be  altered  In 
any  basic  way. 

In  this  sense,  the  entire  energy  crisis  Is  a 
scandal  of  global  proportions.  Not  only  have 
electric  power  companies  continually  pro- 
moted wasteful  depletion  of  the  resources 
on  which  they  and  we  depend,  but  so  have 
the  natural  gas  companies,  the  oU  and  auto 
companies,  plastic  firms,  steel  firms,  and  all 
comporatlons  which  use  up  Irreplaceable 
natural  resources  in  their  production  proc- 
esses. For  the  sake  of  captutring  a  few  extra 
billion  dollars,  the  corporate  giants  have 
elicited  the  aid  of  Madison  Avenue  to  steal 
shiploads  of  resources  from  other  nations 
and  future  generations  so  that  these  few 
generations  of  affluent  Americans  can  grow 
content,  secure,  selfish,  and  lazy  in  their 
disposable  society. 

It  is  "economic  imperialism,"  but  it  Is  also 
Just  plain  dumb. 

Growth  is  fundamental  to  the  electricity 
bitslness.  The  health  of  the  Indvistry  depends 
on  getting  and  keeping  more  people  hooked 
on  the  wonders  of  electricity.  A  change  in 
American  consumption  habits  would  deva- 
state the  electricity  pushers.  Moreover,  the 
more  an  electric  company  Ls  able  to  increase 
pubUc  demand  for  electricity,  the  greater  is 
the  need  for  more  generating  plants.  The  new 
plants  swell  the  rate  base,  and  therefore  swell 
the  amoruit  of  profits  granted  to  the  corji- 
pany  by  the  utility  commission,  based  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  rate  base. 

The  solutions  to  these  six  scandals  pose 
monstrous  political  difficulties,  given  the 
status  of  democracy  In  this  country: 

Soltttion  to  Scandal  One:  To  keep  cijy 
people  from  paying  for  those  new  power 
plants  required  by  the  growth  In  suburban 
demand,  the  "service  areas"  should  be  re- 
duced. In  present  sen'lce  areas,  which  Include 
cities,  suburbs,  and  fringe  areas,  everyone 
shares  in  paying  for  the  new  plant  construc- 
tion costs.  E^ch  major  city  should  comprise 
its  own  service  area,  and  not  have  to  pay 
for  suburban-generated  costs.  Better  yet,  cit- 
ies should  form  public  utilities,  and  sell  pow- 
er themselves  at  relatively  inexpensive  rates 
to  their  residents. 

In  an  October  1974  complaint  filed  with 
the  local  utilities  commission,  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  city  government  noted  that  D.C. 
residents  required  57  per  cent  of  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.'s  system  generation  capa- 
bility In  1960,  but  only  42  per  cent  now.  The 
D.C.  government  alleges  an  overcharge  ot 
$12.9  million  In  the  past  year  alone  to  D.C. 
ratepayers  who  have  had  to  pay,  unfairly,  for 
capacity  expansion  required  to  accommodate 
.suburban  demand.  Almost  all  big  cities  could 
take  similar  action. 

Solution  to  Scandal  Tu-o:  It  the  cost-plus 
system  of  computing  industry  profits  were 
Junked,  companies  would  lose  their  Incen- 
tive to  construct  nuclear  plants.  Investment 
risks  should  be  shifted  to  the  corporation 
owners:  as  the  nuclear  Edsels  roll  off  the 
line,  let  the  dividends  drop. 

Solution  to  Scandal  Three:  Rate  cases, 
where  hearings  are  held  relative  to  com- 
pany rate  Increase  requests,  can  be  fairer  If 
the  taypnyers  are  given  funds  to  defend 
themselves.  First,  a  celling  should  be  placed 
on  total  expenditures  by  all  parties  in  rate 
cases.  Then  consumer  groups,  environmental 
groups,  city,  county,  and  state  governments 
could  be  allocated  funds,  at  a  level  that  ap- 
proximates the  anticipated  power  company 
expenditures  In  an  upcoming  rate  case,  to 
analyze  company  rates  and  growth  plans. 

Solution  to  Scandal  Four:  Let's  have  no 
more  promotional  discount  rates  for  the  In- 
dustrialists. While  it  is  economically  justi- 
fied for  residential  customers  to  pay  10  per 
cent  or  so  more  per  kwh  than  do  Industrial 
customers,  under  no  circumstances  should 
residents  pay  two-and-a-half  times  as  much 
per  kwh . 
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Solutions  to  Scandals  Five  and  Sue:  The 
rational  response  to  the  power  companies' 
abiLses  Is  an  "inverted"  rate  structure — 
the  more  electrlclcy  you  use,  the  more  you 
Etioiild  have  to  pay  per  unit.  Prices  would  be 
r^dxwed  for  the  small  user,  aiid  increased  for 
t^e  giiitton. 

An  Si  minimum  reform,  rates  could  be  made 
iiiurorm:  lor  example,  2.5  cents  for  each  unit 
of  electricity  purchased,  regardless  of  vol- 
ume. Preferably,  the  unit  price  of  electricity 
could  increase  (instead  of  decrease)  with  In- 
creased usage,  more  truly  reflecting  actual 
cosi  conditions. 

In  attempting  to  achieve  a  rate  structure 
reform  in  Michigan,  we  toolc  several  steps: 
First,  we  filed  a  990  million  lawsuit  against 
Detroit  Edison,  alleging  price  discrimination. 
The  lawsuit^as  thrown  out  of  court  on  Jur- 
isdictional grounds  some  months  later,  but 
It  proved  a  good  attention-getter. 

We  then  prepared  a^bout  300  pages  of  testi- 
mony against  the  rate  strtictures  for  the 
local  public  utilities  commission,  on  behalf 
of  I>etrolt  Model  City  residents.  We  were 
supported  in  this  effort  by  the  Consumers 
Alliance  of  Michigan,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, the  City  of  Detroit,  and  a  number  of 
environmental  groups.  We  were  also  Joined  by 
a  few  carloads  of  Model  City  residents  at  the 
Michigan  utilities  commission  rate  case  hear- 
ings in  LausUig:  this  probably  was  the  first 
time  In  the  commls.slon's  history  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  minorities  and  women 
invaded  their  country  club. 

luitlaliy,  our  testimony  was  strlclten  by  the 
comnUssion's  hearing  examiner.-who  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  tlie  worVc  of  "({ualified  rate 
engineers."  We  went  back  into  court  on  the 
issue  of  being  heard,  and  the  Judge  advised, 
but  did  not  order,  the  Michigan  Public  Serv- 
ice Commis.sion  to  liear  us.  The  Commis.slou- 
ers  later  overruled  the  examiner,  staling  ihat 
"new  kUids  of  experts"  were  needed. 

We  later  requested,  and  were  gramori.  a 
special  Kession  ci>  rate  d&si^n  alone.  At  that 
session  several  profe&.sor.s.  consumer  advo- 
cates, and  union  people  Joined  us  in  speak- 
iug  for  rate  reatructurlug. 

Led  by  reform-nUuded  Comnilssioner  Wil- 
liam Ralls,  the  Michigan  conunisslon  re- 
formed Detroit  Edison's  rate  structure  somc- 
.what  in  AprU  1972.  The  high- volume  con- 
sumers received  the  total  burden  of  the  rate 
increase,  and  several  miUious  of  dollars  were. 
In  essence,  transferred  from  affluent  to  low- 
income  families. 

In  the  next  Detroit  Edison  rate  case. 
Charles  Olson,  a  University  of  Maryland  econ- 
omist, submitted  testimony  for  Model  City 
residents  and  the  UAW.  Olson  is  a  respected 
name  iu  the  field,  among  utility  people  and 
consumers  alike.  He  .spoke  the  commissioners' 
language,  and  he  v.as  more  acceptable  than 
we  could  ever  be.  (He  even  owned  some 
Edison  ftock.)  Because  of  his  testimony,  ad- 
ditional data  on  some  base  year  costs  and 
electric  consumption  by  income  group  were 
ordered  by  the  commission. 

In  January  1974,  as  a  result  of  Olson's  testi- 
mony and  the  additional  data  which  con- 
firmed all  our  arguments,  Ralls  and  the  other 
commissioners  adopted  a  totally  uniform  rate 
structure  for  residential  consumers.  Quan- 
tity discoimts  were  eliminated  for  the  first 
time  in  any  major  electric  power  company's 
rate  schedules,  though  a  monthly  service 
charge  of  $2.10.  with  purchases  no  electricity, 
still  ret<iin8  some  of  the  promotional  aiid  dis- 
criminatory features  of  the  old  rates. 

In  August  1974.  In  response  to  environmen- 
talists' arguments,  the  Wisconsin  Public 
Service  Commission  ordered  a  nearly  tmlform 
residential  electricity  rate  structure  dvurtng 
the  summer  months  for  Madison  Oas  and 
Electric  Co.  cttstomers. 

We  are  convinced  that  any  sound  testi- 
ntony  encompassing  these  arguments,  and  a 
reference  to  the  precedent  set  by  the  Michl- 
fcBU  Public  Service  Commission  (case  num- 
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Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pr 
erable  concern  has  been 
during  the  current  Europeali 
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It  remains  the  policy  of  the 
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tlon  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Llth^iania 
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Actions,  of  course,  speak 
words,  and  I.  along  with  oth^ 
following  with  interest  the 
at  this  conference  on  this  su 
the  unqualified  statement  mide 
topic  by  the  State  Departm^t 
be  unfortunate   if   actions 
which  were  inconsistent  with 
ment  witliout  tlie  benefit  of 
bate  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tkat  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  State  1  )epartment 
dated  May  14.  1975.  on  this]  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washin(/ton,  D.C..  Afa|  f1.  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Matkias,  Js. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  y(  ur  letter  of 
April  25  concerning  US  policy  toward  the 
Baltic  States. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  it 
policy  of  the  United  States  not 
the  forcible  annexation  of  the 
by   the   Soviet   Union.   Accordii^l 
delegation   to   the   Conference 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
to  the  recognition  by  the 
Soviets'  forcible  annexation  of 
via  and  Lithuania. 

I  hope  you  will  call  on  me  ii  you  believe 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

RORERT  J.  McClAsKEY, 

Assistant  Secretary  jor  (  ongrebnional 
Relations. 
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point  we  expect  to  see  clearly  brought 
forth  in  our  upcwning  hearings. 

While  there  are  portions  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  which  I  would  want  to 
consider  further  before  I  endorsed  them 
in  full,  I  completely  support  this  portion 
of  his  statement,  from  which  I  quote: 

Now  is  a  time  for  reassessing  our  role  In 
the  world,  for  reviewing  our  commitments, 
for  determining  what  our  military  capability 
must  be,  should  It  be  necessary  to  fulfill 
those  commitments.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  let  it  be  known  loud  and  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  crawl  Into  a  shell;  that 
we  will  not  abandon  our  allies.  To  do  so 
would  Invite  International  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  deserves  high  praise  for  his 
significant  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leaht  at 

THE  Vermont  Technical  College  Oradua- 

TiON  Exercises,  May  24,  1975 

For  more  than  ten  years,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam consumed  the  energy  of  the  Nation. 
Like  a  cancer,  it  ate  away  at  otu*  vitals.  Tear 
by  year,  it  disillusioned  a  generation  of  youth, 
drained  otir  economy,  divided  us  as  nothing 
has  since  the  CivU  War,  and  caused  an  an- 
guish of  spirit  that  strained  the  very  founda- 
tion of  oiu*  Republic. 

I  personally  opposed  the  war.  While  I  had 
nagging  doubts  for  years  over  the  basic  as- 
sumptions underlying  our  involvement  in  a 
civil  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  over  the  possi- 
bUity  of  our  ever  seeing  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel,  it  was  a  question  from  my 
then  three  year  old  son  which  forced  me  to 
come  to  grips  with  those  doubts. 

I  was  only  one  of  mUllons  of  Americans 
who  gradually  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  precious  few  of  us  who  can  claim 
to  have  foreseen  from  the  beginning  the  im- 
morality of  otir  Involvement  or  its  tragic  con- 
sequences. Certainly,  no  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  in  office  In  1964  can  do  so.  The 
fact  is  that  the  American  people  withdrew 
from  the  war  long  before  their  government 
did.  Although  in  recent  years  the  war  Itself, 
untU  Its  last  few  months,  fUckered  on  and 
off  the  national  agenda.  Its  Influence  on  offi- 
cial Washington  was  as  pervasive  as  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Now  the  war  is  over.  But  Its  Impact  on  the 
government  and  politics  was  so  great  that  Its 
concltislon  alone  confronts  us  with  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems.  The  end  of  the  tragedy 
nAilch  seared  this  Nation  causes  ua  to  re- 
flect on  where  we  are  and  where  we  must  ga 

Now  Is  a  time  for  honesty.  The  American 
people,  who  for  more  than  a  decade  were  de- 
ceived and  mislead  by  their  leaders — and  by 
leaders  I  do  not  mean  only  the  government 
but  the  entire  establishment — deserve 
straight  talk  from  here  on  out. 

They  will  make  whatever  sacrifices  are 
necessary  to  honor  our  national  ccnnmit- 
ments  that  deserve  to  be  honored,  if  they  are 
given  the  facts,  if  they  are  told  the  truth,  if 
their  responses  are  heeded  by  their  leaders. 

Now  Is  a  time  for  reassessing  our  role  in  the 
world,  for  reviewing  our  commitments,  tax 
determining  what  our  military  capability 
must  be,  should  It  be  necessary  to  fulfill 
those  commitments.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  let  it  be  known  loud  and  clear  that  we 
are  not  going  to  crawl  Into  a  hole;  that  we 
will  not  abandon  our  aUies.  To  do  so  would 
Invite  international  chaos. 

And  I  would  hope  that  this  reassessment 
could  be  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  great  na- 
tional debate — a  debate  that  would  draw  the 
Interest  and  participation  of  all  Americans 


concerned  with  the  future  course  of  the  Na- 
tion. With  the  Vietnam  debacle,  the  energy 
crisis,  the  recession,  the  Inflation,  I  sense 
among  otir  people  a  feeling  that  things  are 
coming  apart,  that  we  seem  to  be  spinning 
haphazardly  through  space  with  bits  and 
pieces  falling  oS  here  and  there  as  we  htirtie 
to  some  uncontrollable  destiny.  I  sense  that 
Americans  yearn  for  new  direction  for  our 
country,  and,  more  important,  that  they  want 
to  share  In  shaping  it. 

And  that  detwte  should  begin  in  the  Con- 
gress. For  the  truth  is  that  the  general  feeling 
of  l>eing  rudderless  is  reflected  in  the  Con- 
gress itself.  I  sit  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  which  considered  a  defense 
budget  this  year  totalling  more  than  $100 
billion,  which  last  week  reported  a  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  of  $25  bUlion. 
That  was  $3.6  billion  less  than  the  Admin- 
istration requested.  I  serve  on  the  Research 
and  Development  Sul>committee  which  ap- 
proved authorization  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  $9  billion  540  million  after  cutting 
$639  million  from  the  Administration's 
request. 

These  astronomical  figures  boggle  the 
imagination.  In  more  human  terms,  a  $100 
bUllon  plus  defense  budget  means  $2,500  a 
year  for  the  average  American  famUy.  A  sav- 
ings of  ten  percent  in  that  budget  means 
$250  a  year  less  in  taxes,  or  more  in  benefits 
for  each  of  those  families.  And  I  might  add 
that  Vermont  is  50th  among  the  states  in  the 
amount  of  defense  dollars  returned  to  our 
local  economy. 

During  the  cotirse  of  the  committee  delib- 
erations on  the  budget,  I  was  shocked  at  the 
paucity  of  consideration  as  to  how  these 
expenditures  related  to  our  foreign  policy. 
While  there  was,  of  course,  a  general  under- 
standing of  what  our  policy  is  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  it  was  just  that — an 
"understanding."  There  was  no  meaningful 
dialogue  on  the  interrelationship  of  this  huge 
defense  budget  on  our  long-term,  or  for  that 
matter,  short-term  national  goals. 

In  most  instances,  the  dlsctisslon  centered 
on  "us"  versus  "them" — "them"  being  the 
Russians.  It  was  an  if-they-do-thls,  weil-do- 
that  kind  of  reaction.  Lost  in  the  deUbera- 
tlons  was  the  fact  that  we  already  have  616,- 
835  times  as  much  explosive  power  in  nuclear 
weapons  alone  as  the  one  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima;  that  we  have  8000  nuclear  war- 
heads providing  36  nuclear  weapons  to  targ;et 
on  each  of  the  Soviet  Union's  219  major  turlMtn 
areas;  that  every  American  Installation  of 
Importance  has  Soviet  warheads  alined  at  it; 
that  the  nuclear  nations  today  have  enough 
nuclear  warheads  to  destroy  every  inan, 
woman  and  child  on  earth — and  do  It  27 
times. 

I  wish  that  we  lived  in  a  world  in  which 
we  did  not  need  to  maintain  arms,  but  we 
do  not.  We  do,  however,  have  an  obligation 
to  see  to  It  that  our  limited  resources  are 
not  wasted  on  unnecessary  armaments.  We 
must  make  a  greater  effort  to  determine  what 
weapons  systems  are  really  necessary.  We 
must  decide  whether  we  will  oonttnue  to 
bxiUd  weapons  systems  simply  because  they 
are  technically  feasible,  and,  once  having 
proven  they  are,  bring  on  a  further  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

The  Vietnam  experience  should  have 
taught  us,  if  nothing  else  has.  that  In  for- 
mulating a  defense  budget,  we  must  also  con- 
sider its  impact  on  the  economy.  I  hope  we 
have  leeuned  that  a  sound  economy  and  a 
sound  dollar  are  as  Important  to  our  national 
security  as  any  weapons  system. 

Let  me  cite  two  examplea — and  there  are 
many— of  otir  considering  defense  expendi- 
tures in  a  vacuum  separate  and  apart  from 
any  real  relationship  to  the  goals  of  otu-  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  being 
asked  to  authorize  almost  $14  million,  for 
openers,  for  a  major  naval  and  air  base  on 


the  island  of  Diego  Oarcla  in  the  Indian 
Ocean — an  installation  that  will  eventually 
cost  taipayers  at  least  $200  mlUlon.  The  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  earn  what  foreign  policy  goal 
requires  a  costly  military  buildup  in  a  rela- 
tively unmllltarized  area  of  the  world. 

We  do  know  that  India,  the  nearest  major 
power  to  Diego  Garcia  opposes  our  building 
the  base.  We  do  Icnow  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Australia,  our  major  ally  in  the  area, 
has  stated  publicly  that  his  nation  is  ex- 
posed to  it.  We  do  know  that  not  a  single 
country  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean  wants 
the  base  built.  Still,  the  Navy  continues  to 
press  for  funds. 

The  United  States  last  year  sold  $8.6  billion 
worth  of  arms  to  136  nations.  We  gave  mili- 
tary assistance  to  51  nations,  much  of  which 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  our  defense. 
In  fact,  our  long-term  defense  interests  are 
often  undermmed  by  our  support  of  the  un- 
popular regimes  which  use  our  military  aid 
primarily  for  internal  repression. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  arms  are  being  sold 
or  given  to  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  with 
little  M'  no  consideration  for  our  overall  pol- 
icy in  that  ptotentially  explosive  area.  Is  this 
In  otir  best  interests?  It  may  be,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  little  information  given  to 
Congress  or  elicited  by  Congress  as  to  the 
effects  of  this  arms  Sow  on  our  goals  in  the 
Middle  East.  Still,  the  sales  continue. 

I  could  cite  case  after  case  of  a  similar 
nature.  But  it  all  boils  down  to  a  lack  of  real 
coordination  l>etween  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  defense  requirements.  I,  personally,  have 
urged  that,  as  a  beginning,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  begin  to  hold  Joint  hearings  trota 
time  to  time  on  Issues  of  mutual  concern 
that  are  technically  within  the  sole  jurls- 
dlcti<«  of  one  committee  on  the  other.  Also, 
I  am  hopeful  that  future  Congressional  de- 
bates on  the  defense  budget  will  lie  more 
meaningful  and  prolonged  in  order  to,  arouse 
public  Interest  In  the  great  questions  in- 
volved. 

It  may  be  that  what  happens  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  determined  by  events, 
not  by  Pentagon  or  State  Department  studies 
m:  legislative  directives  from  Congress.  But 
If  the  Congress  does  not  now  begin  to  insist 
on  a  rational,  cowdinated  approach  to  the 
whole  process  of  commitment,  then  events 
alone  will  most  certainly  determine  our  des- 
tiny. 

Let  me  be  frank.  Our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  has  left  us  with  a  lot  c^  nervous 
allies  throughout  the  world.  Our  friends 
everywhere  are  now  questioning  otir  credi- 
bility, our  will,  and  our  faith  In  our  com- 
mitments to  them.  With  some,  such  as  Israel, 
we  have  great  moral  responsibUities  but  no 
Bignlflcant  formal  treaties.  With  others,  such 
as  J^>an  and  the  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  we  have  an  enor- 
mous binding  ctHxunltment. 

Our  friends  are  looking  to  us  for  signs  of 
weakness  or  vacillation  in  our  pledges  to 
them.  When  I  visited  many  of  the  western 
Kuropean  nations  In  late  March  as  part  of  a 
Congressional  NATO  review  mission,  the 
question  asked  most  often  in  private  con- 
versations with  many  leaders  was  what  the 
Congress  Intended  to  do  regarding  the  275,^ 
000  members  of  our  armed  forces  now  sta- 
tioned throughout  NATO  countries. 

I  must  emphasize  that  with  nations,  as 
with  people,  what  is  perceived  is  often  as 
Important  as  what  actually  may  be.  Right 
now,  some  of  our  European  aUies  perceive  us 
aa  watTsrlng  not  In  our  ability,  but  in  our 
will  to  fulfill  our  NATO  commitments. 

I  can  assure  you  that  In  the  Chancellery 
in  Bcmn,  In  Whitehall  in  London,  in  the  Quai 
d'Onay  In  Paris,  in  foreign  mlnlatrlea 
fhiougbout  Europe,  planners  are  btisy  map- 
ping alternatives  to  a  possible  American 
force  withdrawal. 

In  my  view  tlUs  is  unthinkable.  Whatever 
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ihe  real  need  may  be  Tor  maintalulug  our 
present  force  levels  lu  Eui-ope — and  there  are 
sound  argumentfi  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  perception  by  our  allies  of  any  slg- 
uiticont  withdrawal  would  be  tantamount  to 
abanduument.    to    our    Intention    to   go-it- 

AlOllC. 

This  pcrLeptioii  would  most  certaiAly  be 
.shared  in  Japan,  our  second  largest  trading 
partner  and  major  friend  in  northern  Asia, 
and  by  our  allies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  permit  that  to  happen. 

The  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
share  a  common  heritage  and  history.  They 
:\re  economically  interdependent,  with  $42 
billion  in  mutual  trade  in  1974.  Direct  U.S. 
investments  In  the  area  total  more  than  $40 
billion.  To  allow  the  Atlantic  alliance  to 
i'alter  would  have  disastrous  consequences. 

While  any  reassessment  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy would,  of  course.  Include  a  review  of  our 
role  in  NATO  in  a  rapidly,  changing  world, 
it  appears  certaUi  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
the  Iteystone  of  our  foreign  jwUcy  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Tills  is  not  the  time  to  take  action  that 
could  Justifiably  be  perceived  as  irresolution 
or  weakness  toward  our  NATO  commitments. 
To  dispel  its  doubts  and  fears.  Western 
Europe — iiideed,  the  entire  free  world — needs 
a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States  intends 
CO  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  and  pledges. 
The  Congress  is  ideally  suited  to  give  that 
signal  of  our  continuing  and  unwaiverlng 
support  of  NATO  by  rejecting  any  attempts 
tu  reduce  significantly  our  force  levels  In 
Europe. 

Let  people  throughout  the  world  under- 
stand that  America  still  cares — that  y/e  will 
sliow  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  words  that  we 
do.  Throughout  my  campaign,  I  said  time 
and  time  again  that  I  wanted*  my  children 
:o  be  able  to  live  the  majority  of  their  lives 
lu  the  next  century.  Unless  we — the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  together  in  a  construc- 
tive public  dialogue — determine  real  and 
valid  new  policies'  for  new  generations,  our 
clUldren  may  not  achieve  that  goal. 

Peace  will  not  come  about  lu  a  day.  But  if 
our  Nation  and  other  nations  are  willing  to 
work  for  peace  step  by  step,  the  day  will 
come  when  nations  will  no  longer  wage  war. 
Much  of  that  painstaking  work  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  yotir  generation.  Let  us  hope 
that  history  will  note  that  you  were  not 
foitnd  wanting  in  that  effort. 


THE  SOVIET  ANNEXATION  OF  THE 
BALTIC  REPUBLICS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Sunday, 
June  15.  1975,  marks  the  35th  year  since 
the  Soviets'  forcible  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  natidns. 

In  violation  of  three  nonaggression 
treaties.  Red  aimy  troops  marched  Into 
Lithuania  on  June  15.  1940.  to  forcibly 
replace  the  government  in  Kaunas  with 
a  provisional  government  When  the  Bal- 
tic nations  had  been  Invaded  and  de- 
clared subservient  to  Soviet  rule,  they 
formally  became  "Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics." Lithuanian  nationalists  con- 
tinue to  be  persecuted  under  the  Soviet 
policy  of  c(»nplet(e  "russiflcation"  of  the 
Baltic  nations,  a  policy  which  the  Lith- 
uanians, at  the  hsoids  of  the  Russians, 
have  resisted  for  almoet  200  years. 

In  1795.  the  long-estabUshed  Lith- 
uanian-Polish commonwealth  was  par- 
titioned among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria. Hie  greater  part  of  Lithuania  fell 
to  czarist  Russia.  The  Commonwealtb 
had  been  more  than  an  assertion  of  po- 
lltlcal  autonomy,  for  the  Uthuanlans 
were  determined  to  preserve  their  rich 


n  et 
Russiflcat  oil 


historical,  cultural,  and 
tage.  The  Baltic  nations 
fenders  of  western  Europe 
acting  as  a  buffer  for 
sions.  The  Lithuanians  we 
and  were  accustonied  to 
culture  from  eastern  inv 
under    czarli>t   rule,    tlie 
tempted  to  replace 
with  Russian  ideals,  they 
sive    resistance 
were  abandoned  in  1905. 

After  World  War  I, 
granted  her  independence 
maintain  friendly  relation 
Russia.  And  then,  in  194( 
invaded  the  Baltic  nations 
and  illegal  act  of  aggressicji 

The  Soviet  attempt  to 
peoples  has  grown  violent 
35    years.    Lithuanian 
valiantly  attempting   to 
Baltic  culture.  The  Soviet 
with  such  resistance  pr 
sians  to  resort  to  genocid^l 
which,  since  1940,  have 
fourth   of   the   Baltic 
spirited  Lithuanians  will  n 
in  opposing  the  abolition  of 
autonomy.  Even  harsh  Sovi 
not  force  them  to  resign 

Mr.  President,  we  must 
that  while  we  welcome  a 
detente,  we  do  not 
secution  within  the  Sovie 
spirit  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
us    of   the   strivings   of 
throughout  the  world.  This 
spirit  m  which  our  Nation 
let  us  not  now  forget  that 
Uke  the  Lithuanians,  who 
dure  persecution.   Let  us 
against  such  persecution  w 
out  our  own  country,  w 
cution  is  racial,  Intellectua 
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JUNE   14— THE  QUEENS 


Pres  dent 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr. 
day,  Jime  14,  marked  the 
day  of  Queen  Elizabeth  IT, 
the  throne  in  1952  as  a 
with  a  dashing  hu.sband 
children.  Winston  Churchil 
Prime  Minister.  Since  that 
led  her  Nation  through 
period  of  great  changes 
country  and  in  the  world 
she  now  stands  not  only 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  other  coimtries  of 
wealth,  but  as  the  very 
imique    organization 
gether  34  nations  from  all 
globe — ^north  and  south, 

Britain  is  the  home  of 
cratic  tradition.  Their 
our  Magna  Carta.  Prom 
Rights  sprang  our  ovn 
see   democracy   flourish 
America,  Our  base  of  hbe^ty 
mon  one,  as  is  our  cultural 
our  language.  With  so  manj 
our  two  countries  it  is  natu  al 
should  be  great  cooperation 
between  us,  and  that  we 
by  side  in  both  peace  and 

Now  that  the  British  peo|>le 
firmed  that  they  approve 
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IS  a  com- 
heritage  and 
ties  between 
that  there 
and  trust 
stood  side 


w  ir. 


have  con- 
Britain  re- 


maining a  member  of  the 
munity,  Biitain  will  be  ab|e 
much  of  her  parliamentary 
the  commimity  and  develop 
links  with  a  wider  world.  Anc 
ain  firmly  in  Europe  we 
to  doubt  that  the  European 
of  nations  will  be  other  thar 
and  true  friend  of  the  United 

Great    Britain,    with    a 
hovering  at  56  million,  has 
highest  literacy  rates  in  the 
is  attributed  to  the  introduction 
lie  primary  and  secondary 
1870  and  1900. 

The  imwritten  British 
ba.sed  partly  on  Common  La\»j 
on  traditional  rights  of  Engli  shmen. 

During  World  War  II,  Gr  tat  Britain 
became  the  last  bastion  fr «  of  Nazi 
domination  in  western  Euroie,  and  the 
world  will  long  remember  th  i  battle  for 
Britain  and  the  heroic  outconle 

Mr.  President,  let  all  of  us 
wause  and  congratulate  the 
and  the  people  of  the  Unite  I 
and  her  Britannic  Majesty 
beth  II  on  her  birthday. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mi-.  Presiden 
toi-s    are    aware,    the    Dep^r 
Health,   Education,   and 
lished  in  the  Federal  Registei 
1975,  its  final  regulations  rela  ive 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
cational  institutions.  Of 
come  to  expect  almost  anyjhing 
HEW.  whether  or  not 
thorized  it.  We  have  been 
sort  of  thing  with  HEW  befon 
dei-s  if  these  bureaucrats 
superiority    complex,    and 
they  possess  some  special  insight 
what  is  right,  just,  and 
American  people.  Of  coiu*se, 
lem  is  that  the  average 
always  agree  with  HETW's 
is  in  their  best  interest.  At  tinges 
that  HEW  treats  such  public 
with  a  weary  toleration  iiidlc£iting 
for  more  so-called  public  edijcatlon 

In  1972,  Congress  passed 
education  amendments  of 
viding  that  no  person  shall 
from  any  education  program 
receiving   Federal  financial 
The  meaning  of  this  enactment 
It  was  intended  to  insure  et  ual 
tunity  for  women  in  educatioi  i 
tent  that  a  particular  progra  a 
ity  receives  financial  assistance 
Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  imder  the  enac 
particular  program  or  activittr 
ucation  institution  is  not  an  integral 
of  the  education  process,  or 
but  does  not  receive  Federal 
assistance,  it  is  not  covered  b; 

However,  the  HEW  regulations 
beyond  that.  By  their  very 
relate  to — 

Nondiscrimination  on  the 
education  programs  and  actlvltiea 
or  benefiting  from  (emphasis  ad<  ed) 
financial  assistance. 
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There  is  at  least  one  major  problem 
about  that  "or  benefiting" — Congress 
did  not  say  it;  HEW  said  it!  And,  at 
that  point,  HEW  crossed  over  the  line 
between  implementing  a  law  and  mak- 
ing law.  The  fact  that  these  bureaucrats 
are  not  elected  by  the  people  should 
cause  them  to  exercise  some  degree  of  re- 
straint and  defer  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. But  do  they?  At  times  I  fear  they 
are  so  confident  of  their  own  ability  to 
know  what  is  good  for  the  rest  of  us  that 
they  are  not  truly  open  to  constructive 
criticism.  They  seem  sure  that  through 
more  "pubUc  education"  they  can  make 
us  imderstand.  Of  course,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  will  force  us  to  do  their  bid- 
ding anjrway. 

I  must  confess  to  a  certain  level  of 
frustration  about  this  situation,  and  I 
feel  that  this  frustration  is  shared  by  a 
great  many  people  back  home — average 
citizens,  just  ordinary  folks,  like  the  man 
at  the  gas  station  or  the  lady  at  the  drug- 
store. They  do  not  feel  the  need  for  a 
woman's  football  team,  and  they  like  the 
Idea  that  their  daughters  may  grow  up 
to  be  modest,  wholesome,  young  ladies 
who  will  live  useful  lives  whether  as 
homemakers  or  businesswomen. 

They  just  do  not  see  f.e  need  for  a  host 
of  bureaucrats,  with  complex  regulations, 
attempting  to  mold  social  behavior— all 
paid  for  with  their  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Fortunately,  there  is  now  a  law  that 
provides  a  45-day  review  period  for  such 
bureaucratic  excesses  as  these  HEW  reg- 
ulations. If  Congress,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, finds  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  congressional  act — ^whlch  they 
clearly  are — and  disapproves  them,  HEW 
will  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
and  come  up  with  regulations  that  con- 
form with  the  congressional  intention. 

•I  submitted  such  a  resolution  on  June  5. 
It  has  quite  properly  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  As  I  indicated  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  June  6, 1  hope  that  the  committee 
will  report  the  resolution  in  ample  time 
for  it  to  receive  a  full  consideration  by  the 
entii-e  Senate. 

Additionally,  I  have  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  HEW  Sex  Discrimi- 
nation Rules"  that  was  broadcast  over 
television  station  WBTV  in  Charlotte. 
N.C.,  on  Jime  4  and  5,  1975,  and  on  WBT 
Radio.  Because  I  would  like  to  share  this 
fine  editorial  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  piinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  hew  Sex  Uisciumination  Ritles 
One  thing  that  rerUy  raises  our  hackles 
is  for  the  federal  government  to  stick  a  long 
nose  Into  what  should  be  purely  local  affairs. 
So  our  hackles  are  decidedly  tip  over  tlie 
rules  on  sex  discrimination  In  the  schools 
which  the  Department  of  Hsalth,  Education 
and  Welfare  issued  this  week  and  which  rrlll 
intrude  upon  almost  every  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary school,  high  school  and  college  In 
the  country. 

We  will  admit  the  itiles  are  slightly  less 
severe  than  HEW  was  stiggestlng  a  year  ago. 
But  that  makes  them  only  slightly  less  ob- 
jectionable and  ludicrous.  VPhat's  more,  HEW 
seems  to  find  aU  schools  guilty  In  advance. 
So  It  has  ordered  that  gym  classes  must  tac 


sexually  Integrated — except  where  body  con- 
tact is  Involved.  Same  with  team  sports.  If 
there's  no  women's  tennis,  golf,  track  or 
swimming  team,  the  girls  must  be  allowed  to 
try  out  for  the  men's  teams.  If  they  want  to 
organize  a  female  boxing  or  wrestling  team, 
the  school  must  provide  them  with  equip- 
ment and  facilities  as  good  as  the  men's 
teams  havp — and  see  that  they  get  equal 
publicity.  The  rules  very  generously  allow 
for  separate  locker  rooms,  however. 

Other  regulations  call  for  a  sexual  ml.<  lu 
scholastic  clubs  and  honor  societies — an  In- 
dication of  what  remote  crannies  HEW  Is  de- 
termined to  stick  its  nose  into.  And  what  in 
heaven's  name  has  all  this  to  do  with  edu- 
cation? We  do  note  that  HEW  decided  not 
to  tackle  so-called  sex-stereotyping  In  text- 
books, but  its  alarming  enough  that  any 
federal  agency  would  even  think  of  censor- 
ing textbooks. 

At  any  rate,  llie  rules  HEW  has  propounded 
will  go  Into  effect  unless  Congress  specifi- 
cally rejects  them.  We  hope  you'll  take  that 
as  a  clue  to  let  your  members  of  Conijiess 
know  how  you  feel  about  these  oppressive 
and  unnecessary  rules — and  about  aU  federal 
attempts  to  dictate  the  conduct  of  achools 
and  coUeges. 

Invitation  to  respond  has  besiv  sent  to  HEW 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger. 


CXXI- 


-1196— Part  15 


TIME  FOR  RESEARCHERS  TO  TELL 
rr  LIKE  IT  IS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, I  have  recently  criticized  NSP  and 
our  other  Federal  research  agencies  for 
their  tendency  to  fund  what  seems  to  be 
low-priority  research  and,  equally  as  im- 
portant, for  failing  to  be  responsive  to 
the  mterests  and  needs  of  the  average 
American  citizen. 

In  a  recent  public  witness  hearing  be- 
fore my  subcommittee,  an  eminent  MIT 
professor  told  the  subcommittee  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  "special- 
ists" and  strongly  implied  that  scientists 
should  not  have  to  defend  their  propos- 
als before  this  body  of  elected  officials. 
Although  I  do  not  recommend  granting 
Congress  veto  authority  over  individual 
research  projects,  I  do  feel  that  this 
"scientific  arrogance"  and  lack  of  con- 
cern for  public  understanding  of  scien- 
tific reseai'ch  is  detrimental  to  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer,  who  pays  the 
bills. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  communities  have 
an  obligation  to  the  layman  to  be  able  to 
communicate,  in  plsdn  simple  English, 
what  their  objectives  are,  what  they  hope 
to  find  out,  and  what  the  potential  bene- 
fit could  be  to  the  "man  on  the  street." 
Our  scientists  can  discover  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  breakthroughs  in  the 
world,  but  if  they  cannot  tell  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  Milwaukee  factory  worker, 
or  the  Mississippi  farmer  what  they  are 
and  how  they  can  be  put  to  use,  then 
they  are  wasting  our  time  and  money. 

I  believe  that  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  the  American  public  take 
a  vital  interest  in  how  its  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent  on  scientific  research.  At  the 
same  time,  I  hope  that  the  American 
taxpayers  will  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
achieve  a  level  of  "science  literacy,"  so 
they  may  better  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  impact  of  science  on  our  daily 
lives. 


Dr.  Benjamin  S.  P.  Shen,  Reese  W. 
Flower  professor  and  chairman  of  as- 
tronomy and  astrophysics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  has  written  what  I 
find  to  be  a  very  timely  article  on  this 
subject  of  "science  literacy,"  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  scientist  s  role  In 
enchancing  the  public  understanding  of 
research  and  science.  In  the  May-June 
issue  of  American  Scientist  Dr.  Shen  ac- 
knowledges the  "arrogance  of  science" 
and  points  out  that : 

Underlying  the  idea  of  science  literacy  Is 
the  tacit  assumption  that  the  essentials  of 
science  can  be  translated  from  a  technical 
language  Into  the  ordinary  language  of 
everyday  discourse  without  intolerable  loss 
of  meaning. 

Dr.  Shen's  last  statement  perhaps  best 
summarizes  my  attitude  when  he  states 
that: 

Too  often  scleniiiits  look  down  upon  those 
who  spend  time  explaining  science  to  the 
layman.  This  attitude  must  change,  now 
that  science  popularization  is  very  much 
needed,  not  only  for  Intellectual  enjoyment, 
but  also  as  an  important  service  to  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concerns 
of  Dr.  Shen  on  this  subject  of  science 
hteracy,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  American  Scientist,  May-June  1975J 

Science  Ltteracy 

(By  Benjamin  S.  P.  Shen) 

Public  understanding  of  science  is  he- 
coming  vitally  needed  in  developing  and  in- 
dustrialized countries  alike. 

(Note. — Benjamin  S.  P.  Shen  is  the  Reese 
W.  Flower  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, Chairman  of  the  Department,  and 
Director  of  the  Observatory  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  article  Is  adapted  from 
his  chapter  In  Conunimlcatlon  of  Scientific 
Information,  edited  by  S.  B.  Day  and  pub- 
lished recently  by  S.  Karger  AO,  Basel. 
Switzerland.  Address:  4N6  David  Rittenhouse 
Laboratory  El,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19174.) 

Today,  science  affects  almost  every  aspect 
of  our  Uves,  and  we  can  expect  Its  dominance 
to  be  even  greater  in  the  future.  It  is  thus 
In  the  Interest  of  everybody,  scientist  or  not. 
to  gain  a  better  understandUig  of  science  and 
Its  »w>llcatlons.  If  only  to  learn  how  better 
to  utilize  Its  benefits  and  avoid  Its  pitfalls. 
Such  an  understanding  might  be  called 
"science  literacy." 

Science  literacy  can  be  many  things,  from 
knowing  how  to  put  together  a  nutritious 
meal  to  knowing  how  to  enjoy  the  laws  of 
physics.  SklUed  popularlzers  are  needed  to 
make  scientific  subtleties  clear  to  the  lay- 
man, and  the  mass  media  and  the  schools 
can  help  to  bring  popularized  scienpe  to  the 
public. 

In  order  to  put  these  varied  activities  into, 
perspective,  I  find  It  helpful  to  distinguish 
three  forms  of  science  literacy,  which  differ 
among  themselves  not  only  in  their  objec- 
tives but  often  also  In  their  audience,  con- 
tent, format,  and  means  of  delivery.  The 
three  forms  may  be  caUed  "practical."  "civic," 
and  "cultural"  science  literacy.  Of  these, 
practical  science  literacy  is  without  s  doubt 
the  most  urgently  needed  and  frequently  the 
most  neglected. 

PRACTICAL    SCIENCE   LITERACr 

Close  to  a  billion  people  In  the  world  today 
live  In  deep  poverty,  with  virtually  no  access 
to  the  kind  of  practical  scientific  knowledge 
of  health,  nutrition,  and  modem  argJciUture 
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that  could  ease  their  plight  to  some  degree. 
A  great  deal  o/  human  suffering  has  resulted 
fiom  a  lack  of  such  vitally  needed  knowl- 
edge; this  is  the  -information  gap"  at  its 
worst.  Practical  science  literacy  offers  a 
pasiial  antidote,  even  though  it  can  do  little 
10  correct  the  scoloeconomic  inccjultlEs  that 
i;  I'aliy  are  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Hy  practical  science  literacy,  I  mean  the 
pc<^..cosion  of  the  type  of  scienvific  and  tech- 
»a.a.'    know-how    that   can    be    immediately 
put  U)  use  to  help  improve  living  standards. 
.Since  the  most  basic  human  needs  are  food 
ma'th.   and  shelter,  it  Is  no  surpri.se   that 
much  ot  practical  science  literacy  has  to  do 
Hliii  Just  txiose  needs.  To  take  one  example, 
it  IS  becoming  fashionable  in  some  cities  and 
towns  of  Africa.  Asia,  andtat-n  America  for 
mothers   to  bottle-feed   thtir   b.ibies  rather 
than  breast-feed  them,  despite  n  «ide-sprer.d 
protein   shortai,e.  Uniortunate'v.  the   water 
used  to  prepare  the  formula  is  often  contam- 
inated.   This,    comblnrd    with    the    lack    of 
himian  antibodies  in  cows  milk,  h.ns  led  to  a 
much  higher  mortality  rate  among  bottle- 
fed  infants  than  among  brea.st-fert  ones,  ac- 
cording to  recent  reports.  T^xere  is  thus  an 
Immediate  need  to  change   the  attitude  of 
young  parents  in  those  countries  by  '-ringing 
them  the  message  that  breast-feeding  is  safer 
and  better  for  babies. 

Examples  like  this  abound.  The  av.-xilabillty 
of  a  few  pieces  of  essential  scientific  infor- 
mation can  mean  the  dUIerence  between 
health  and  disease,  life  and  death.  In  recent 
years,  the  Green  Revolution  has  improved 
the  grain  productivity  in  a  few  regions  of 
the  world,  but  its  success  has  depended  not 
only  on  nn  increased  availability  of  fertil- 
izers, pesticides,  and  irrigation  but  also  on  an 
increased  level  of  science  literacy  anioug 
farmers,  wl.o  must  know  how  to  niui^e  optl- 
nuim  use  of  the  new  seeds. 

The  need  for  practical  science  literacy  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Whether  a  supermarket  shopper  with 
only  a  dollar  to  spend  for  meals— not  a  rare 
occurrence  nowadays— should  buy  protein- 
poor  cake  or  protein-rich  cottage  cheese  Is 
such  a  vitally  Important  decision  that  it 
should  only  be  made  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  nutrition.  The  United  States 
has  one  of  the  highest  infant  mortality  rates 
in  the  world,  and  a  recent  study  showed  that 
a  lack  of  basic  health  Information  on  the 
part  of  parents  in  the  poorer  communities 
is  a  major  cause.  In  consumer  protection  ef- 
forts in  the  Industrialized  nations,  practical 
science  literacy  can  serve  as  a  useful  adjunct 
to  legislative  safeguards. 

The  delivery  of  practical  science  literacy  to 
the  vast  number  of  people  who  need  it  Is 
a  complex  task  requiring  a  concerted  effort 
m  mass  communication.  In  late  1975,  the 
communication  satellite  ATS-6.  now  In  orbit, 
wlU  be  used  in  an  experiment  by  India  to 
deliver  health  and  agricultural  Information 
via  commtmlty  television  to  various  rural 
regions  of  that  country.  Similar  satellite  ex- 
periments have  been  planned  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  this  country,  the  Children's  Televi- 
sion Workshop  (of  "Sesame  Street"  fame) 
recently  Inaugurated  on  public  television  a 
weekly  series  called  "Feeling  Good,"  designed 
to  convey  practical  health  Information  to  the 
adult  American  population  In  an  entertain- 
ing manner.  All  these  are  pioneering  efforts, 
and  their  effectiveness  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

Methods  of  delivery  that  call  for  simple 
techniques  only,  such  as  posters,  handbills, 
lectures,  and  community  radio,  can  be  equal- 
ly effective  and  should  not  be  Ignored.  The 
success  of  particular  methods  wlU  depend  on 
local  conditions.  A  classic  case  of  the  success- 
fxU  deUvery  of  practical  science  without  ad- 
vanced technology  Is  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock's 
paperback  on  baby  and  child  care— the  best- 
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selling    book    in    U.S.    publl.sh 
which   in    thirty    years    has    r 
every  Anaerican  hou.sehold  and 
There  should  be  a  concerted 
fort  to  advance  practical  scienc 
pecially    in    the    le.ist    deve! 
where  the  need  is  the  grrate?t 
ity  in  development  plai;nin 
prove  tlie' condition  of  the  j:  .o 
the  world's  popul.-ition.  It  lo  Jii 
sclencs  and  technology  mado  a 
to  serve  the  needs  of  this  .secti, 
tical  s-cience  literacy  should  be 
ingredient  In  such  an  eudeavoi 
Projects  i!i  science  lilsrary  m 
coordinated     with     projects     !• 
literacy —rcarllng  and  writin      ; 
ing  thp.t  alphabetic  literacy'  is 
qulsite  for  science  lUersrv;   tJ:e 
acIUeved  through  .speech 'and 
out   writing.   In    s.;.n-e   c:r-c.i.   i 
urgency  of  practical  science  lite 
justify    its    taking    momentary 
over  alphabetic  litera'^y  in  devi 
nlng.   National  and   intcrnaii 
tions.    bcth    governmental    and 
mental.   .<^^hould   asKume   major 
design,   implementation,   and   e 
piograms  in   practical  bcionce 
task  will  be  arduous:  harmful 
to  be  cast  aside,  superstitions 
vested    interests   ovcrcom".    c^ 
talte  part  must  be  providcl  not,, 
entists  but  also  for  ths  lay  publ  c 
experts  in   conimunitv  cdxicat 
commtuication.   Pr.-ictir?l   scicn^, 
too  important  to  be  left  to  scie 

CIVIC  SCIENCE   LITER  AC 

It  has  been  estimated   that 
half  the  legi.slative  bills  before  ^ 
have  a  scientific  or  technolopica 
IS  not  surprising  if  v.e   think  o 
science-related  public   ib.?ues 
the  citizen  today:   health,  ener 
agriculture,  natural  resources, 
ment.  product  safety,  outer  .' 
nication,  tran.sportat"lon.  and  oih 
tors  who  have  to  decide   on   th 
usually  do  not  lack  expert  advic 
tending  sides;  rather  thev  com 
knowing  which  set  of  experts  to 
average   citizen    often    does    not 
think  very  much  about  these 
Issues  or  to  try  to  form 
Ions   about   them.   He  may  feel 
matters  are  beyond  his  grasp  ar 
experts  will  do  the  worrying.  Ye- 
person  would  not  hesitate  to  app 
sense  to  such  public  issues  as  chi 
come  tax  regulations  or  in  elec 
dures,   even   though   these   are 
complex  than  the  vast  majority 
related  public  matters.  This 
face   of   scientific    Issues,   I    „^. 
mainly  from  a  Jack  of  familiarity 
and  with  science  in  general. 

The  aim  of  civic  science  litera<  y 
able  the  citizen  to  become  more  i 
ence  and  science-related  issues  so 
his  representatives  can  bring  thv- 
sense  to  bear  upon  them  and.  ii 
participate   more   fully   in    the 
processes    of    an    Increasingly    te 
society.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  leav 
decisions  to  technical  experts,  if  f 
reason  than  that  experts  are  noi 
elected. 

With   some   oversimplification, 
slon-making   process   in   a   typici  1 
related  public  Issue  might  look 
like  this.  In  the  first  stage,  the  po 
and   benefits   of   the   proposed 
evaluated,  a  highly  technical  pro.__. 
gins  with  the  collection  of  sclentl^! 
and  ends  with  the  derivation,  on 
the  evidence,  of  a  table  of  risks  a._. 
Then,  In  the  second  stage,  a  poll<  y 
on  whether  or  not  to  take  the 
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on  the  basis  of  the  ri.sk-benefit 
a     pohcy     decision     requires     no 
traming. 

One  difflculty   with  science-reli 
today  is  that  the  layman  is  often 
sepaiate  the  first  stage  from  the  s 
situalion    is    not    improved    when 
who  make  pronouncements  on  p 
do    nil,   always   bother   to   point 
science   enc   and   p?rsoaal   opUiiin 
and  the  la:  man  is  even  mora  conf 
instead  of  a  .single  risk-benefit 
himself  confronted   v.lth  several 
tory    ones,    all    contending    for 
Whom  thoxi  is  he  to  believe? 

'ihe  Eciej.iifically  literate  lavm 
vUateU,    rather    than    confuiicd, 
aictory   .<;c:entjric   opinions.   Ke"  k 
Willie    ^oieuiiiic    conclusions   are 
nothing  more  than  informed  and 
gue-ses.    even    suth    guesses    are 
useftil   in   the  ab.sence  of  better 
He   also   knows   that   scientific 
Mke  other  typos  of  conclusions, 
fluenced  by  personal  biases  and 
teresis.  In  a  word,  the  scientific.') 
Kvvmiiu    knows    bow    to   .separate 
technical    from    iho   technical 
tive  iro.-n   the  objective,   and  to 
u;e    of    scientific    expertise    w 
overwhelmed  by  it.  This.  I  think 
be  tha  minimum  objective  of 
lilcracy. 

In  tl-.e  longer  nui,  I  do  not  see 
science   literacy  should  not  also  f 
more    ambitious    objective   of   eui 
Uvymau  to  go  beyond  the  risk-ben 
to  the  scientific  evidence  itself 
he  can  then  draw  his  own 
ing  back  to  the  evidence,  after  all 
ly  what  a  conscientious  citizen, 

public  official  is  apt  to  do, . 

consciously,  when  trying  to  reach  . 
on  public  issues  that  are  not  sclencfc 
Civic    science    literacy    would 
him  to  do  the  same  in  the  ca.se  o 
related  issues.  The  scientific  backf 
the  average  layman  a  few  ge,.>,.„ 
now  will  undoubtedly  be  greater 
today,  but.  even  today,  I  cannot  ™ 
single  public  issue  who.se  technics  I 
cannot  be  readUy  understood  by  tl 
when  shorn  of  all  jargon  and  min 
when  Its  essence  is  explained   In 
nical    language    by    skilled    popul. 
science.  Tlie  single  most  difficult 
civic  science  literacy.  I  suspect,  wl 
to  explain  science  to  the  layman  b 
to  convience  him  that  he  has  no 
shy  away  from  it. 

To  achieve  a  mimimum  functiont  I 
civic    science   literacy,    at   least 
need  to  be  done.  First,  the  pubUc 
far  more  exposed  to  science  than  It 
The  reporting  of  science  news  ove 
and  in  newspapers  should  be  int 
In  quantity  and  quality.  Science 
primary  and  secondary  schools  , 
be  made  more  effective  in  order  to 
foundation   for  a   lifelong 

science  and  an  awareness  of  Its 

cations.    Second,    the    complexities 
specific  science-related  public  Issues 
analyzed  In  plain  language  for  t 
citizen  on  a  continuing  basis  by  . 
In  explicating  science.  They  should 
the  layman  separate  the  nontechnlcll 
aspects  of  an  issue  from  Its  technical 
Here  again,  the  electronic  and  prii 
are  essential  for  communicating  the 
to  the  citizen,  through  special  rej 
kind  we  now  see  only  at  election 
Ing  a  manned  space  fiight,  or 
crisis  Intervenes. 

Compared  with  practical  science 
the  attainment  of  a  functional  1( 
science  literacy  will  be  a  more 
endeavor.  Yet  it  is  a  Job  that 
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must  be  done,  for  science-related  public  Is- 
sues can  only  increase  In  number  and  Im- 
portance in  the  future.  In  trying  to  advance 
civic  science  literacy.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
effort  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a 
public-relations  ploy  for  science  or  for  scien- 
tists. The  temptation  to  mix  science  literacy 
with  science  propaganda  will  be  strong,  but 
It  must  be  resisted. 

CULTURAI.   SCIENCE   UTERACY 

When  a  student  takes  a  course  In  physlcs- 
for-nonsclentlsts,  when  an  artists  reads  a 
magazine  article  on  DNA,  or  when  a  lawyer 
watches  a  television  program  on  the  Crab 
Nebula,  they  are  engaged  in  improving  their 
cultural  science  literacy.  They  do  this  In  the 
same  spirit  in  which  a  science  student  might 
study  ancient  history,  an  engineer  read  po- 
etry, or  a  physician  delight  in  classical  trag- 
edies. Cultural  science  literacy  is  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  know  something  about  science 
as  a  major  human  achievement;  it  is  to  sci- 
ence what  mtislc  appreciation  is  to  music. 
It  solves  no  practical  problems  directly,  but 
It  does  help  bridge  the  widening  gulf  between 
the  scientific  and  humanistic  cultures. 

One  of  the  problems  of  cultural  science 
literacy  is  that  it  is  at  present  available  to 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  peo- 
ple." Its  reach  today  barely  extends  beyond 
the  intellectual  community.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  Increase  its  accessibility 
so  that,  ultimately,  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested will  have  the  opportvinlty  to  enjoy 
science  in  his  leisure  time  as  readily  as  he 
might  enjoy  the  arts  and  letters.  To  this 
end,  the  mass  media  must  be  utilized.  Two 
recent  series  shown  on  public  television  rep- 
resent steps  in  the  right  direction:  Michael 
Ambroslno's  "Nova"  and  Jacob  Bronowski's 
"Ascent  of  Man." 

Another  problem  relating  to  cultttral  sci- 
ence literacy  Is  more  subtle.  In  my  recent 
service  as  chairman  of  a  committee  concerned 
with  the  public  understanding  of  science,  I 
have  talked  to  himdreds  of  people  about 
science  literacy,  and  I  have  come  across  a 
small  but  vocal  school  of  thought  which 
frowns  upon  the  contents  of  much  pf  today's 
cultural  science.  This  school  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  neither  sufficient  nor  desirable 
for  a  layman  to  know  a  little  about  science : 
cultural  science  literacy  is  a  concession  to 
mediocrity.  The  layman,  it  is  held,  should 
go  through  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
preparation  in  order  to  be  able  to  perceive 
at  least  the  elegance,  say,  of  a  particular 
mathematical  formulation  of  quantum  me- 
chanics. This  is  a  little  like  saying  that  a 
layman  wanting  to  know  something  aboiit 
ancient  history  should  first  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  finer  technical  points  of  histori- 
ography and  archaeology. 

Viewpoints  such  as  this  reveal  the  arro- 
gance of  science  In  our  century.  The  average 
layman,  after  all,  has  other  things  to  do,  and. 
unless  he  Is  a  student,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
he  should  want  to  gain  more  than  an 
acquaintance  with  the  salient  facts,  premises, 
and  conclusions  of  science  and  with  the  gen- 
eral forms  of  scientific  reasoning,  all  of  which 
can  be  readily  put  In  nontechnical  language, 
as  the  better  works  of  science  popularization 
have  amply  demonstrated  over  the  years.  We 
should  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  cultural  science  literacy,  or  any  kind 
of  science  literacy,  to  train  science  hobbyists 
or  future  scientists.  A  little  knowledge,  care- 
fully presented  and  well  understood,  can  be 
K  very  good  thing. 

Although  on  the  surface  cultttral  science 
literacy  seems  to  be  completely  devoid  of  the 
utilitarian  objectives  so  basic  to  the  other 
two  forms  of  science  literacy.  In  at  least  two 
respects  it  does  exert  a  significant  Influence 
on  human  affairs.  First,  despite  Its  relatively 
small  audience,  the  contents  of  cultvural 
science  preferentially  reach  the  current  and 
future  opinion  leaders  and  decision  makers 
lu  many  communities.  Becattse  of  this,  cul- 


tural science  literacy  may  in  the  long  run 
affect  human  events  very  profoundly  indeed. 
Second,  cultural  science  literacy  can  greatly 
influence  what  has  been  called  "the  new 
irrationallsm."  In  the  past  few  years,  a  host 
of  superstitious  and  occult  beliefs,  such  as 
astrology,  food  faddlsm,  cosmic  catastro- 
phlsm,  and  the  notion  that  plants  have  emo- 
tional lives,  have  found  favor  among  younger 
Americans,  sepeclally  those  of  college  age,  and 
are  often  mistaken  by  them  for  serious 
science.  Fortunately,  cxUtural  science  literacy 
can  reach  the  student  portion  of  this  audi- 
ence without  difficulty.  Although  irrational- 
ism  as  a  philosophical  attitude  wlU  probably 
forever  be  refractory  to  rationalistic  argu- 
ments, experience  has  shown  that  even  a 
small  dose  of  cultttral  science  can  exorcise 
many  of  the  pseudosclentlflc  beliefs  so 
fashionable  among  our  students  today. 

OROIKAKV-U^NGCAGE    SCIENCE 

Underlying  the  Idea  of  science  literacy  Is 
the  tacit  asstimptlon  that  the  essentials  of 
science  can  be  translated  from  a  technical 
language  Into  the  ordinary  language  of  every- 
day disclosure  without  intolerable  loss  of 
meaning.  That  this  is  nearly  always  possible 
in  skilled  hands  is  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
cellent articles,  books,  radio  and  television 
programs,  lectures,  and  films  on  science  now 
available  to  the  layman.  This  is  so  despite 
the  fact  that  going  from  technical  to  ordinary 
language  is  contrary  to  the  historical  trend. 
The  very  ideal  of  the  so-called  exact  sciences 
over  the  past  two  centuries  (and  of  the  bio- 
logical, behavioral,  and  social  sciences  more 
recently)  has  been  to  go  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection: from  vague  ordinary  language  to  a 
technical  and,  preferably,  symbolic  language 
amenable  to  algorithmic  operations. 

In  academic  philosophy  today,  there  is  a 
curious  coexistence  between  two  types  of 
philosophers:  those  who  use  symbolic  lan- 
guages and  whose  work  is  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  the  layman,  and  those  who  use 
plain  English  (or*  whatever  other  natural 
langtiage)  and  whose  equally  serious  work 
can  be  read  by  anyone.  The  latter  way  of 
philosophizing  Is  dlsarmlngly  called  "ordi- 
nary-language philosophy."  Not  for  scientific 
research,  but  for  science  literacy,  we  need  a 
planned  proliferation  of  good  "ordinary- 
language  science."  Too  often  scientists  look 
down  upon  those  who  spend  time  explaining 
science  to  the  layman.  This  attitude  must 
change,  now  that  science  popularization  is 
very  much  needed  not  only  for  intellectual 
enjoyment  but  also  as  an  Important  service 
to  society. 


RADIO  STATION  WTRI 

Ml".  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
Brunswick,  in  Frederick  County,  Md., 
there  is  a  radio  station  that  is  unusual  by 
any  standard  of  measurement.  Station 
WTRI,  owTied  and  operated  by  Bert 
Thornton  and  his  family,  is  a  commu- 
nity station  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  serves  the  commtmlty,  and  the  com- 
munity serves  the  station.  The  story  of 
WTRI  is  an  impressive  and  hispiring  one. 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  share 
my  pride  and  the  pride  of  all  its  listen- 
ers in  WTRI.  The  magazine  of  the  Sun- 
day Sun,  in  Baltimore,  contained  an 
article  about  WTRI  in  its  Jime  15  edi- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Radio  Station  WTRI:   'As  Mccu  a  Sympa- 
thetic Eab  as  a  Voice 

Ben  Thornton  likes  to  tell  this  story  about 
his  radio  station.  WTRI  in  Brunswick,  Md.: 


A  couple  were  In  town  shopping  when  they 
heard  that  fire  had  devastated  tbetr  home  in 
West  Virginia  just  across  the  Potomac  River. 
The  woman  told  her  husband,  "Go  on  home 
and  find  us  a  place  to  sleep  tonight  and  111 
go  to  WTRI  for  help." 

"That's  just  a  regular  thing  with  us,"  caid 
Mr.  Thornton  of  the  tiny  (500- watt)  Fred- 
erick coimty  station  which,  in  the  II  years 
since  it  was  started,  has  become  virtually 
legend  for  its  humanitarian  appeals  on  the 
air  in  behalf  of  listeners  in  the  trt-state  area 
of  Maryland.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

One  of  WTRIs  finest  hours,  for  which  It 
gained  nation<il  televl'slon  coverage,  occurred 
when  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  lashed  the  area 
in  June,  1972.  swelling  the  Potomac  to  more 
than  30  feet  above  its  flood  crest. 

The  station  went  on  the  air  around  the 
clock  for  48  hours,  expanding  Its  normal  sun- 
rtse-to-Bunset  broadcasts  under  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  emergency  proce- 
dures. In  that  time  it  raised  $40,000  in  out- 
right cash  grants  for  area  flood  victims. 

And  while  the  nevre  vires  carried  bulletins 
describing  the  multi-state  disaster  in  general 
terms,  WTRI  also  covered  the  situation  In 
its  own  fashion. 

"Listeners  v/ouhl  caU  us  and  say,  "The 
frater  is  rising  at  so-and-so's  place',"  Bert 
Thornton  s&id.  "and  we'd  put  it  right  on  the 
air,  and  right  aw!»y  neighbors  with  pickup 
trucks  would  show  up  to  help  'cm  out."- 

Orassroots  contact  with  Its  listening  public 
Is  the  essence  of  radio  station  WTRI.  which 
seems  as  much  a  sympathetic  ear  as  a  voice. 

The  station  Is  at  13th  street  and  the  city 
dump  in  Brunswick,  a  Potomac  River  hill 
town  with  a  rip-roaring,  railroading  past  and 
a  sxirvlvlng  sobriquet — "hills,  whores  and 
liquor  stores." 

The  station's  signal,  carrying  such  country 
classics  as  "Why  Don't  Anyone  Make  Love  at 
Home  Anymore?"  an* "She's  Actln'  Single — 
I'm  Drlnkln'  Double."  edlfles  listeners  with- 
in a  radius  Includlnc;  Oalthersburg.  Fred- 
erick, Hagerstown,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
Leesburg,  Virginia. 

In  the  control  room,  taped  to  the  wall,  ai-e 
scrawled  reminders  for  the  disc  Jockey  "to 
"Play  a  nice  anniversary  song  at  9  A.M.  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hauber."  and  at  4  PM.  "  This 
Highway  Leads  to  Glory.'  for  the  64th  birth- 
day of  Catherine  Todd  of  Harmony  .  .  .  ." 

A  hymn  for  the  birthday  of  the  son  of 
Susan  Case.  Brunswick,  would  be  fine  "any- 
time today,"  a  notice  says. 

A  continual  procession  of  local  visitors 
populates  the  nation's  informally  furnished 
front  lounge,  a  modem  equivalent  of  the 
old  general  store.  A  few  come  on  business  or 
to  request  help  in  various  projects.  Most 
come  just  to  sit  and  chat,  often  bringing 
sandwiches,  fried  chicken  or  even  freshly 
baked  pies  with  them. 

"We  encourage  It."  explained  Emma  Thorn- 
ton, Bert's  wife,  who  was  manning  the  front 
desk  one  day  while  Janle  Darkls  the  recep- 
tionist was  out  serving  coffee  to  senior  citi- 
zens in  Frederick. 

Behind  a  glass  wall  In  the  control  room  sat 
Chuck  Thornton,  24.  Bert  and  Emma's  son. 
A  second  son.  Fred.  22.  also  works  as  a  broad- 
caster, and  16-year-oId  Martha  helps  out 
after  school  (Ave  other  full  and  part-time 
employees  help  run   the  station). 

The  Thornton  delight  In  using  their  "on- 
the-air  names"  so  it  is  not  unttsual  for  a 
newcomer  to  be  introduced  by  Bert,  alias 
Ebeneezer,  to  "Big  Momma"  Emma,  who  in 
turn  proudly  announces  that  here  are  her 
two  sons,  "Fearless"  (Fred)  and  "Tliumbs" 
(Chuck) . 

The  floor  of  the  lounge  is  flagstone — for 
a  purpose.  Bert  Thornton  says  with  a  straight 
face.  With  so  many  "friends  and  neighbors" 
dropping  in  fresh  from  the  farm,  he  claims, 
flagstone  "sweeps  out  a  lot  easier  than 
carpet." 

Although  its  audience  Is  largely  rural  and 
blue-collar.  It  is  not  tinheard  of  for  WTRI 
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to  ralae  m  much  u  t6.000  qwntaneously,  as 
it  did  racently  durinc  an  Interview  about  a 
local  project  Xor  tl>«  handicapped  which 
needed  a  new  van.  "The  phones  started  ring- 
ing while  we  were  still  talking,"  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton said. 

He  said  he  thinks  listeners  give  freely  since 
"they  are  people  who  have  felt  the  pinch 
tbemselTes— «:  maybe  it's  Jtist  the  old  bam- 
raising  theory,  that  it's  something  you  Just 
get  out  and  do." 

WTRI  does  not  accept  paid  political  adver- 
tising, but  makes  free  air  time  available  to 
any  candidate.  In  laat  cummer's  primary 
electl<Mia,  a  legion  of  politicians,  from  candi- 
dates for  local  sherlll  to  Senators  Mathlas  of 
Maryland  and  Byrd  of  West  VirglnU,  used 
the  f acUlttes. 

WTRI's  down-town  appeal  notwithstand- 
ing, neighborllnesa  alone  does  not  pay  the 
bllla.  WTBI.  Its  owner  says.  Is  "highly  profit- 
able." 

Bert  (short  for  Cuthbert)  Thornton  Is  a 
sc^blsticated  man,  one  whom,  it  is  whispered 
around  Brunswick,  relaxes  In  the  privacy  of 
his  office  with  claaslcal  mudc.  He  is  a  native 
of  Pooomoke  City  and  a  Uhlverslty  of  Mary- 
land graduate  who  learned  promotion  and 
advertising  with  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
and  later  as  a  salesman  for  the  Dictaphone 
Corporation. 

"There  Is  more  money  in  rural  areas  than 
you  think."  he  said.  "For  example,  a  tire 
dealer  here  servicing  a  few  farmers,  each  of 
whom  have  12  to  14  pieces  of  equipment  on 
expensive,  q>eelallaed  rubber,  is  bl^er  busi- 
ness than  a  dty  dealer  with  the  account  for 
a  whole  taxi  fleet." 

Behind  those  timely  anniversary  and  bUtb- 
day  songs  WTBI  plays  is  a  computer  printout 
containing  information  on  more  than  8,000 
families  who  listen  to  thtf  station. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  a  lot  of  those  people 
we're  talking  to  are  out  in  the  bam  milking 
cows."  Mr.  Thornton  said.  "Well,  we  know 
their  names,  and  we  know  how  many  cows 
they've  got." 

He  carries  the  personal  approach  over  to 
advertises,  he  said.  "If  it's  a  car  showroom 
I  like  to  go  down  on  their  floor  get  to  know 
the  salesmen  see  If  they're  high-pressure  or 
low-pressure"  Mr.  Thornton  said.  "I  send  my 
broadcasters  around  to  talk  with  their  me- 
chanics get  to  know  them  so  they  can  kid 
them  on  the  air." 

One  WTRI  promotion  for  a  local  merchant 
was  so  successful  that  he  was  swamped  with 
more  customers  than  he  could  handle;  Mr. 
Thornton  who  stopped  by  to  see  how  sales 
were  going  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  there 
helping  to  weigh  chickens. 

Since  Mr.  Thornton  bought  the  station -in 
1972  (he  had  worked  there  almost  since  it 
began)  WTRI  has  attempted  In-depth  cover- 
age of  local  news  to  an  extent  unusual  even 
for  many  larger  radio  stations. 

Early  this  year  ir  provided  key  support  in 
raising  both  money  and  Interest  for  the  local 
Organization  for  Consumer  Justice  which 
successfully  rallied  some  8000  citizens  across 
Western  Maryland  to  fight  the  Potomac 
Edison  power  company's  request  for  a  22 
per  cent  rate  Increase. 

The  state  Public  Service  Commission  dis- 
allowed more  than  half  the  asked-for  increase 
additionally  ordering  PE  to  give  customers  a 
rebate  on  part  of  an  emergency  Increase  al- 
ready placed  in  eSect. 

Despite  losing  some  advertisers  for  the 
stand  against  the  electric  company  WTRI 
devoted  hours  of  air  time  to  carrying  live 
the  complex  evidentiary  hearings  where  con- 
sumer and  Industry  groups  presented  the 
underlying  statistical  bases  for  their  posi- 
tions on  the  rate  issue. 

Its  coverage  won  public  commendation  for 
Its  thoroughness  from  officials  of  Potomac 
Edison. 

"A  "typical"  day  at  WTRI  starts  off,  ac- 
cording to  Chuck  Thornton,  with  nothing 
firmly  scheduled,  not  even  the  news  broad- 
casts. 
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"Our  approach  to  radio  is  it 
you're    in   somebody's   living   ._ 
and  listening  to  music  and  ha 
time,"  he  said.  "If  somebody 
front  door  right  now  and  has  _ 
terestlng  to  say,  we'll  put  him 

On  the  other  hand,  Bert  Thc.„ 
"we  don't  have  any  regular  dail ' 
because  we  don't  have  something 
ing  about  every  day." 

Often  in  winter  the  station's  > 
far  before  it  can  start  broadcastlii  j 

"People  know  we  get  here  ear 
days,"  Bert  Thornton  said,  "and 
calling  In  around  5:30  A.M.  to 
the  roads  and  buses." 

One  winter  morning,  he 
tlon  got  a  call  from  the  )\ 
schools:  "Would  you  put  it  on 
one  of  the  buses  has  engine  troiib 
want  the  kids  standing  out  in 
waiting  on  it." 

Later,  when  the  bus  wa.s  ^. 
alerted  riders  who  were  listening 
to  their  pickup  stations. 

In  March  of   1974   WTRI   

the  same  position  It  had  helpe  I 
persons  recover  from.  A  fire  that 
faulty  light   totally   destroyed 

The  same  day.  the  calls  from 
ing  help  began  pouring  in,  Mr.  . 

"We  got  one  from  a  Loudoun  ^, 
teacher.  The  school  kids  were  so 
bad  asked  permission  from  the  sl 
to  collect  door-to-door  for  fundi 
back  on  our  feet."  (He  had  insur 
to  cover  the  loss.) 

Aonther  listener  called  and  .sa 
truck,  could  he  be  of  service? 

"I  told  him  he  might  pickup  a 
mitter,"  Mr.  Thornton  said    "He 
where  at?  I  said  Illinois.  He 
and  got  it." 

Records  came  in  from  other 
and  from  listeners  to  replace 
ruined  library.  Within  five  days 
on  the  air,  broadcasting  from  a 

The  Thorntons,  who  live  on 
outside   nearby   BurkittsvUle,   _. 
plans  for  their  station's   future 
stagmg     outdoor     country 
shows,  hirmg  a  full-time  news  ., 
cover  public  meetings  now  in 
time)  and  possibly  going  into  PM 
ing. 

But  they  never  expect  to  chang  ; 
premise  that,  when  the  river  rises 
isburning  or  the  wires  are 
WTRI. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 
30, 1975,  edlUon  of  the  Brown 
aid.  contained  an  article  by 
lor  entitled  "The  PaU  of 
Other  Things." 

I  think  Mr.  Taylor's  assessm 
situation  in  Indochina  and  tlL_ 
problem  of  reassessing  Americi  n 
policy  Is  worthy  of  the  atten^on 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  text  of  his  article  be  pi 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

The  Paix  of  Ikdochina  and 
Things 
(By  Hobart  Taylor) 
The  war  Is  almost  over.  To  those 
In  our  twenties  or  younger.  Vie 
Vietnamese  war,  will  be  The  War, 
us — most  Americans  of  any  age — 
a  lost  war.  As  the  fighting  draws 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  w 
well  .organized   and   victorious 
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America's  history  as  a  world  . 

rerent  from  any  other  country's,  and 
to  be.  Our  country  is  an  Island  on 
Separated  from  the  direct  military 
of  sharing  a  continent  with  anot&er 
power  or  powers,  we  are  accustom^l 
nessing  conflicts,  and  plckmg  up 
afterwards.  This  has  often  been 
profitable,  and  has  been  a  source  _  . 
creased  world  power.  We  tradltlona:  ly 
the  balance  of  power  and  as  a  resu 
deal  of  our  allies'  power  became 
end.  In  terms  of  world  power,  tha 
now  obsolete  as  we  find  owselves  an 
Viet  Union  locked  In  severe  compe  . 
the  political  direction  of  the  plane ; 
terms  of  localized  conflicts,  our  pol 
same.  By  assuring  the  continued 
a   non-communist    (albeit   non- 
South  Korea,  we  exerted  sufficient 
in  east  Asia  to  secure  a  non-leftls 
ment  in  Japan,  the  continued 
Nationalist  China,  and  the  posltloi 
trallst  or  non-leftist  forces  In  the 
Malaysia,  Thailand.  Burma,  Camboiia 
and  not  least  of  all.  South  Vietnam 
ing  the  balance  in  South  Korea,  we 
the  tendency  in  other  countries   . 
imlnfluenced  by  the  Russians  or  the  _ 
and  uuintlmldated  by  revolutlona  y 
within  their  own  countries.  The 
come  of  our  involvement  In  Soutii 
despite  the  "no  win"  impression 
had  that  drove  Truman  from  office, 
of  Asia  that  satisfied  the  State 
and  most  Americans:  a  series  of 
from  the  democratic  Industrial 
the  despotic  Indonesian,  that 
varying  degrees,  and  increased 
fiuence  for  our  ally,  Japan. 

If    one    perceives    the    Interests    . 
United  States  as  being  the  llmltatl4n 
Influence  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
in  world  affairs — a  limitation  that 
effectively  occur  when  American 
stands  as  an  obstacle  to  Soviet  and 
influence — then  our  policy  In  Korei 
ultimate  success.  For  twenty  years 
end  of  that  war,  non-communist,  . 
lutlonary  governments  have  ruled 
South  Asia,  even  though  In  each 
countries    strong    populist    or 
movements  have  existed.  This 
not  gone  untested  however,  and 
story  of  Indo-Chlna. 

It  Is  now  manifest  that  the 
accords  differ  greatly  from  the 

at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War 

Ing  Into  all  the  major  differences, 
difference  Is  that  American  troops 
remain   In  Korea  after  the  cease- 
that  they  are  still  there  now.  This 
an  essential  part  of  our  "filling  th 
of  power"  strategy  in  all  worlds  af 
only  have  we  insitfed  victorious,  or 
solutions  to  conflicts  we've  engaged 
maintained  the  status  quo  by  threat 
newed    Intervention    or   garrisoninj 
Europe,   Korea,   and  Japan.   This 
Vietnam  was  different,  and  as  we 
foreign  and  defense  policies  of  the  . 
ter  of  the  century,  we  should  keep 
what  a  major  break  In  American  p 
Vietnam  experience  has  turned  out 

If  there  was  to  be  "consistency  1 
then   Presidents  Elsenhower   thi 
had  no  alternative  other  than  to 
maintain  American  Influence  in 
by  eliminating  the  threat  of  revolutt>n 
or  Soviet  and  Chinese  influence 
china.  Vietnam,  and  before  it,  Lao^ 
only  be  seen  by  policy  makers  as  an  ' 
attempt  to  demonstrably  challenge 
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can  Influence  in  a  place  where  it  wotild  be 
most  difficult  for  the  Americans  to  re- 
spond: 

(1)  The  political  situation  there  was  the 
least  stable. 

(2)  Vietnam  had  been  a  colony — the  cause 
of  the  revolutionaries  had  been  at  least  as 
strongly  nationalistic  as  socialistic. 

(3)  Tlie  French  had  already  suffered  a 
great  defeat  there. 

(4)  The  geography  of  Vietnam  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  general  war,  extraor- 
dinarily simple  for  guerilla  war. 

(5)  It  was  not  a  containable  war.  In 
Korea,  the  U.S.  could  garrison  the  southern 
half  of  a  peninsula;  In  Vietnam,  all  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  would  have  to  be  occupied 
and  garrisoned,  an  expense  and  an  under- 
lakiiig  too  mas.slve  even  for  the  arsenal  of 
democracy. 

xiccording  to  policy-makers,  if  our  policies 
were  to  have  had  any  meaning,  then  in 
John  Kennedy's  words,  we  should  "have 
borne  any  burden,  paid  any  price."  and  ac- 
cepted this  challenge  from  those  who  op- 
posed us.  The  gamble  was  simple.  As  policy- 
makers said  amongst  themselves.  "If  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  the  gov- 
ernments that  align  themselves  with  us,  and 
if  we  fail  Just  one  of  those  governments,  the 
other  governments  that  are  at  all  unstable 
v/lU  begin  to  totter,  and  revoUitionary  move- 
ments in  other  places  will  be  given  breath- 
ing room."  (The  Domino  Theory.)  And  It  ap- 
ijenrs  to  a  certain  extent,  these  pollcy- 
luakers  were  correct.  Surely  dissent  in 
South  Korea  or  Thailand  would  be  more 
easily  suppressed  if.  in  a  difficult  situation, 
American  power  could  be  called  upon  to 
hr>ip  suppress  It.  As  a  re.«ult  of  rerent  events 
in  Indochina,  our  weakest  allies  will  be 
forced  to  form  coalition  governments,  recog- 
iii-.^e  Chinese  and  Soviet  influence,  and  rec- 
ognize the  Influence  ol'  a  new  second-rank 
treat  power,  the  Democratic  Repuljlic  of 
Vietnam. 

T.MNTED    CONTAINMENT 

What  does  the  failure  of  this  policy  mean? 
Docs  it  mean  the  failure  of  containment  In 
fieneral?  Does  it  mean  tliat  contahiment 
.should  be  the  American  policy?  Or  does  it 
mean  that  containment  should' be  an  Ameri- 
can policy?  I  wotUd  argue  the  latter.  In  the 
United  States'  role  in  world  affairs  that  is 
KOing  on  from  the  Wlaite  House  basement 
to  Spat's  bar  in  Providence,  there  Is  a  note 
of  withdrawal,  a  hesitancy  to  Involve  the 
United  States  in  any  way  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries,  particularly  non-European 
countries.  There  is  a  genuine  danger  in  this, 
one  that  the  rhetorltlcians  gloss  over  In 
their  use  of  the  catch-phrases  "non-Isola- 
tionism" and  "fortress  America."  The  danger 
is  threefold: 

(1)  The  relationship  between  powerful 
states  and  other  states  is  one  of  general  in- 
fluence in  the  Uiternational  affairs  of  the 
"other"  states. 

(2)  The  powerful  states  of  the  flrst  rank 
are  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(3)  Power  derives  from  influence,  influence 
from  power.  If  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  her  influence  or  her 
potential  Influence  In  world  affairs,  then  in- 
creased mfluence  goes  to  the  other  power,  the 
.stabler  of  the  two  powers,  the  Soviet  Union. 

None  of  this  Is  of  cour.se  absolute.  The 
"other"  countries  have  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility to  maneuver  between  the  great  powers. 
Other  countries  of  the  second  rank,  such  as 
China  or  Japan  wield  a  great  deal  of  in- 
nueuce  through  political  or  economic  power, 
lather  than  by  threat  of  arms.  However,  the 
cletermming  factor  In  the  elasslflcation  of 
the  U.3.  and  U.S.S.R.  as  first  rank  power  is 
their  military,  and  especially  essentially  nu- 
clear capabilities.  The  question  of  the  bomb, 
who  ha6  it  and  for  whom  they  are  willing 
to  use  it,  lies  Implicit  behind  all  diplomacy. 


What  this  means  is  that  the  cold  war  Is 
still  on.  In  real  terms,  the  battle  for  Influence 
can  be  military — It  was  in  Indochina.  There 
are  also  other  alternatives  to  armed  interven- 
tion in  the  competition  for  influence,  and 
there  Is  always  the  option  of  not  competing 
at  all.  More  on  alternatives  to  military  con- 
tainment later,  the  flrst  real  question  is  why 
be  a  great  power  to  begin  with. 

This  is  the  real  Issue  posed  by  those  who 
encourage  a  review  and  diminution  of 
American  commitments  abroad.  All  of  our 
commitments  are  based  on  the  premise  of 
our  military  power,  all  ovir  associations  with 
other  countries  are  essentially  affected  by 
otu"  military  power.  Chairman  Mao  may  have 
•said  it,  but  everyone  understands  it — politi- 
cal power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
This  need  not  be  the  major  visible  focus  of 
a  great  power's  foreign  policy,  but  It  can  not 
be  forgotten  either.  So  if  we  abrogate  a  mili- 
tary position,  and  the  potential  of  interven- 
tion, we  would  perhaps  exist  as  an  economic 
power,  as  a  political  power,  as  a  bastion  of 
political  pluralism,  secure  in  otu:  own  de- 
velopment. Perhaps. 

Or  perhaps  we  would  not  be  a  power  even 
in  these  spheres.  People  buy  from  us,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Europeans  at  least  par- 
tially because  there  is  a  latent  pressure  to 
buy  from  the  industrial  West,  source  ol 
power  in  terms  of  arms,  and  wealth,  and 
partially  because  of  a  monopoly  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  services  held  by  the 
powerful  West. 

Tills  need  not  always  be  the  ca.se.  Similar- 
ly, a  proof  of  the  democratic  process  to  those 
who  arc  unfamiliar  with  It.  is  the  power  of 
succes-s  that  the  country  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  can  show  for  itself.  Here, 
in  the  creation  and  the  distri'outlon  of 
wenlth,  albeit  unevenly,  v.e  have  sectired  a 
stable  standard  of  living  for  at  least  most 
Americans  of  European  descent.  It  is  also 
the  sotu-ce  of  developmental  capital  for  other 
countries. 

But  a.s  one  who  di.strusts  analyses  that 
overlook  a  very  real  human  factor,  I  offer 
an  overriding  reason  for  the  maintenance 
of  American  power.  We  are  Americans.  This 
may  sound  simplistic  but  It  Is  essential  to 
understanding  why  people  do  what  they  do. 
No  one  is  shocked  or  surprised  when  the 
Soviets  act  in  the  Soviet  Interest,  or  when 
the  Indians  act  in  the  Indian  interest,  even 
to  the  extent  of  incorporating  the  defense- 
less kingdom  of  Sikkim,  so  no  one  should 
be  surprised  if  the  United  States  should 
v.ork  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  defend  such  a  practice  for  its 
own  sake,  but  realise  tliat  our  eventual  suc- 
cess or  falltire  as  a  people  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  satisfy  otu*  interests,  to  broaden 
these  interests  so  that  they  are  a  positive 
benefit  to  humankind  In  purely  objective 
terms.  There  could/does  exist  in  tlUs  coun- 
try a  terrible  problem  as  world  stability 
and  American  primacy  decline  because  of  a 
failure  In  our  Indochina  policy.  The  reason 
we  remain  a  world  power  is  because  we 
want  to  be.  When  we  don't  want  to  be,  we 
won't  be.  Even  those  who  want  the  United 
Stares  to  play  less  of  a  military  role  in 
world  affairs,  dont  call  for  a  unilateral 
reduction  of  our  nuclear  capacity,  a  step 
which  would  redtice  tension  as  it  reduces 
the  potential  for  waging  a  successful  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  terms  of  reaf 
power,  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
one  in  a  hundred  Americans  who  wish  for 
an  America  as  weak  as  Britain. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  world  power,  then  mili- 
tiiry  power,  and  Its  use  as  a  potential  in- 
fluence upon  other  states,  must  be  the  latent 
means.  Tliere  are  alternatives  to  Vietnams — 
however.  There  are  other  ways  than  using 
military  power  directly. 

"We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  it  is  us.": 
Wai  t  Keixt 


Even  though  there  Is  no  power  amongst 
nations  without  the  threat  of  military  in- 
volvements, there  are  positive  ways  to  exert 
Inflitence  as  well.  The  Chinese  are  master 
In  not  over-pla3ring  their  hand,  of  obtain- 
ing maximal  influence  without  every  lean- 
ing on  another  comitry.  Tlie  Russians  are 
pretty  bad  at  It — witness  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt.  And  we  have  decided  to  'x>n- 
front  and  confront,  rather  than  finding 
where  American  power  and  wealth  might 
actually  be  a  po.viri\e  force,  a  genuinely 
l)opular  force.  If.  for  example,  we  could 
not  tolerate  an  oppressive  and  socialist  re- 
gime m  South  Vietnam,  and  if  we  saw 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  a  gov- 
ernment was  through  a  strong  and  popular 
government  of  opposition,  why  should  we 
have  supported  Thieu?  Surely  there  were 
revolutionary  forces  that  are  ultimately  con- 
cerned with  the  genuine  internal  reform  and 
peace,  that  we  could  have  supported.  If  this 
was  not  the  case  in  Soutli  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia, this  definitely  i.s  the  case  Ui  South 
America  where  some  day  revolutionary  left- 
ist governments  will  rule. 

Secondly,  in  the  sphere  of  economic  devel- 
opment, the  United  States  has  overwhelm- 
ing power  to  "do  well  by  doing  good."  Both 
the  government  and  the  private  sector  co- 
operating with  the  government,  can  work 
toward  the  assistance  of  countries  in  the  de- 
velopment of  specific  projects,  rather  than 
government-to-government  aid  or  military 
aid  alone.  One  of  the  few  ^rand  successes 
the  Soviet  Union  has  had  in  this  field  was 
the  Aswan  Dam  project  in  Egvpt  which  phy.-- 
ically  knits  the  Egyptians  and  the  Russians 
closer  together.  If  the  Soviets  had  been  as 
tactful  and  unpatronizlns  In  their  miliiary 
advice  as  they  weie  in  their  engineering  ad- 
vice, they  miyht  be  wieldinc  greater  poliiu  i-l 
Influence  in  Egypt  today.  «~  '    » 

Finally,  our  own  house  mu.st  be  in  order. 
The  influence  of  the  Chixiese  in  world  af- 
fairs comes  from  the  force  of  theii-  exampliv 
If  we  demonstrated  iiiicrnaJly  a  commit- 
ment to  the  correction  of  economic  iujustue 
and  ineciuallty  of  opportunity:  if  we  showed 
a  respect  for  ethnic  diversity  and  hidlrldual 
liberty;  if  we  showed  a  commitment  to  com- 
mimlty — to  a  principle  of  common  Interest 
in  the  ftu-thering  the  opportunity  for  even 
those  who  are  powerless  in  the  shadows  of 
our  massive  governmental,  corporate,  and 
labor  institutions,  then  v.e  give  the  imique- 
ness  of  the  American  experience  for  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then  we  have  re- 
newed integrity  in  the  reasons  for  our  "will 
to  power,"  reasons  that  enable  us  to  fulfill 
out  immense  potential  for  positive  action  iu 
the  world  community — a  power  less  tciUcd 
upon  other  countries,  than  adcnoiclcdgcd 
and  sought,  precisely  for.  the  reasons  behind 
it. 

What  all  of  this  means.  Is  this— we 
have  an  interest  in  the  world  and  the  world 
has  an  Interest  m  us.  For  us  to  close  up  shop 
with  half  the  world's  wealth  under  our  belt 
not  only  has  moral  Implications  for  us,  but 
has  military  implications  for  future  genera- 
tions as  well.  Our  success  In  the  world  has 
only  two  objective  standards,  our  military 
security,  and  our  economic  strength.  These 
can  be  used  detrimentally,  or  positively.  It 
we  are  to  be  hi  a  position  to  use  our  wealth 
and  efficiency  to  improve  the  physical  lot  of 
this  planet,  then  our  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  one  of  slight  advan- 
tage. If  we  are  to  be  of  genuine  help,  then 
difficult  determinations  must  be«aade  wheth- 
er to  support  legitimate  govertiments  mili- 
tar'Uy  when  they  lack  popular  support,  or 
whether  to  occasionally  support  instirgents. 
If  our  help  Is  to  be  Judged  sincere,  then 
Americans  must  express  concern  and  respect 
for  each  other,  as  Individuals,  and  as  groups — 
ethnic  and  political,  to  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential for  cooperation  In  a  pluralistic  world. 
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The  tact  of  our  po\*-ei-  U  real.  lu  poi«uiial 
for  good  la  kaI.  Wltbout  strength  there  Is  no 
poww.  Do  V*  hmw  onnugh  faith  in  the  po- 
tential of  the  Jkaaarican  experiment  to  believe 
that  w  can  utUlae  thia  power  to  make  our 
woi-ld  better,  even  11  only  In  purely  objective 
terms?  If  so,  then  we  have  a  respousiblllty  to 
remain  atroug.  The  real  questiou  Is  this:  im>w 
that  we  have  power — are  we  capable  of  meet- 
lug  the  responsibility  we  have  to  our  fellow 
mcii,  aqd  are  we  capable  of  dolu^'  it  -.-e}!? 


THE  DEP.MITURE  OF  ROBERT  F. 
ALLNUTT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Robert  F. 
Allnutt  served  as  ttaff  diiector  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  for  2\2  years,  and  on  June  13 
lie  left  tlie  committee  to  assume  the  po- 
.<;ition  of  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

As  the  chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  I  would 
iike  to  commend  Bob  for  the  ILie  job  he 
did  lor  the  comiulttce.  His  competeix:e 
and  leadership  weie  important  assets  in 
liie  legislative  pixx-ess.  He  was  both  well 
informed  and  dependable  and  had  a 
b?ckfeioi!nd  well  adnpted  to  his  position. 

I  rcnret  th3  loss  of  Bob  to  tho  Sen- 
ate Lut  also  reccsni2e  the  importance  of 
hiivmg  people  of  his  caliber  in  tlie  nev,- 
Lnoifv  Ktsearoli  and  Development  Ad- 
^iiiiii.'rtration.  He  undoubtedly  will  malce 
.neanin^f  ul  contributions  in  his  new  job. 
I  'r.  .int  to  thonk  Bob  for  p.  job  well  done 
.  '. !  vi  li  hin:  veil  in  hU  r.c-  po.sition. 


JOE  OWENS  HONORED 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I.Ii-.  President,  Josepli 
A.  Owens  is  the  editor  ol  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Bridgeport  Post  and  Tele- 
pram  and  the  Sunday  Pott.  Joe  is  one  of 
Connecticut's  most  perceptive  observers 
and  writers.  He  was  recently  honored 
by  the  Connecticut  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  ChL  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
the  news  item  concerning  this  awaixl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Po3t-Telecram"s  J.  A.  Owhtis  Wins 
Edctorial  Honors 

Joseph  A.  Owens,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  The  Bridgeport  Post  ahd  Telegram 
and  Sunday  Post,  swept  the  editorial  writing 
categories  iu  the  annual  statewide  journal- 
ism contest  sponsored  by  the  Connecticut 
Chapter  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  society  Gt 
professional  journalists. 

Mr.  Owens  won  first  place  In  editorial  \rrit- 
tng  and  editorial  ooltimn  writing. 

The  awards,  covering  the  calendar  year  of 
1974,  will  l>e  presented  June  18  at  the  chap- 
ter's annual  meeting,  in  the  Clara  Box  restau. 
rant,  Wethersfleld. 


TERMS  OF  THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  Genocide  Treaty, 
both  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  vaiious 
public  debates  and  articles.  Therefore,  I 
thought  it  helpful  once  a^ain  to  explain 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  point  by  point 
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The  Genocide  Coiivcntiou 
articles,  the  first  9  ol  which 
tive  in  nature.  The  remaining 
are  procedural  in  nature. 

Article  I  pertains  to  the 
genocide  as  an  intemationsl 
iiiternational  law.  This  artic 
to  prevent  and  to  punisli  thL« 
ci  ime. 

Ailiole  11  .'pLtifif.s  that  any 
iowinp  five  act."?,  if 
intent  to  dcstjoy.  in  who] 
national,    ethnical,    racial 
sroup.  constitutes  Uio  crime  o 

First.  Killing  members  of  t 

Second.  Causing  serious 
tal  hai-ni  to  members  of  tlie 

Tiiird.  Deliberately 
^roup  conditions  of  life  ca 
bring  about  its  physicri.l  de.s 
uholc  cr  in  part. 

Fomtli.  Impoting  mea&ur 
16  prevent  biifhs  witliin  a  gr 

Fifth.  Forcibly   transfeir 
of  tlie  git>up  to  anotlier  group, 

Article  KI  .specifies  that 
volvinjr  genocide  shall  be 
There  f.ve  genocide  acts  arc— 

The  crime  of  g^nocicic  itse 
acy  i«  coiiadit  genocide;  dir 
lie  incitcaient  to  commi 
tempt  to  commit  genocide; 
ijiicitv  in  genocide. 

Article  IV  i.':  an  aeiprment 
cp'^ed  pr>rt:cs  to  punish  pii 
irrespective  of  their  stntvs. 

Article  V  states  that  "in 
with  their  respective  ccn^ti 
parties  will  midertake  to  en: 
es-soiY  legislation  to  impleme: 
visions  of  tlie  convcation 
convention  does  not  require 
to  enact  -such  legislation  othe 
which  is  in  accordance  v>  it!i 
constitutionrU  provisions. 

Article    VI    states    that 
charged  with  tiie  comraissioi 
the  five  genocidal  acts 
article  III  shall  be  tried  by  a 
.state  in  whose  territory  the  a 
mitted,  or  by  such  inter: 
tribunal  as  may  have  juiisd 
respect  to  those  states 
juiisdiction.  Thus,  genocidal 
mitted  on  American  territor; 
tried  only  in  American  court!! 
national   tribunal   is  a 
anyone  for  the  crime  of 

Article  vn  states  that  th< 
extradite  persons  accused  of 
genocidal  acts.  As  with 
article  specifically  states  tliat 
will  occur  only  in  accordanc  ; 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  stat ; 
the  accused  resides. 

Article  VIII  recognizes  the 
party  to  call  upon  the  or 
United  Nations  for  such 
be  appropriate  utider  the 
prevention  and  suppression  o 
acts. 

Article  IX  proridcs  that  d 
twecn  the  parties  relating  to 
pretation,  application,  or 
the  convention  shall  be 
International  Court  of  Justice 
party  to  a  dispute  so  requects 
tioned  eailier,  the  remaining 
procedural  in  natuie. 
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Ml-.  President.  I  point  out  th* :  specific 
terms  of  the  articles  to  famHi  irize  my 
colleagues  with  the  provision!  of  the 
convention.  The  Genocide  Treat '  is  often 
misinterpreted  by  opponents  "  Jho  feel 
that  it  will  infringe  upon  the  :onstitu- 
tion.ll  guarantees  of  this  Natio.  i.  If  one 
re.:ds  tlie  specific  language  of  iie  con- 
vention, it  is  obvious  that  all  of  the  con- 
-•titutional  guarantees  can  be  bund  in 
this  document.  With  tliis  bett«r  under- 
.standinj  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  ratify  the  Genoc  de  Con- 
.ontjo;'  iji  the  immediate  futu  -e. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Fixsident, 
neuts  of  S.  354.  the  National 
No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Itisui 
have  argtied  tliat  intd'est  in  no- 
surance  is  waning.  Notlilng  coiJli 
ther  from  the  truth.  During  the 
ing  day  of  5  days  of  hearings  oi 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
morce    Committee    received 
from  a  ^oanel  vepie.'>entuig  tire 
Committee  for  Effective  No-Pau 
lition  of  consumer,  labor, 
other  groups.  Representative 
Consumer  Federation  of   Am 
American  Association  of  RetiiTC 
and  the  American  Insurance  As 
testified   to    the   continued 
widespread  .support  for  natianil 
aids  for  no-fault  automobile 
Tcgetlier  these  organizations 
more    than    50   million   America 
.sumers*. 

l/lr.  Pre?idcnt,  I  ask  unanin*; 
sent  that  the  prepared  .statcmet 
panel  be  printed  m  the  Record 
tlie  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
of  public  opinion  favoring  S.  35 

There  being  no  objection 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  print^ 
Record,  as  follows: 
S.   354,   THE  NATIO^^.^L  Standards 
Motor  Vehicxe  iNstrsANCE 
.  iialemeut    of    Gary    R.    Prink. 

Dii-ector,  Xatii.  nal  Conuuiitee  foi 

No-Faull 

Mr.  Chaiiiiian  and  Members  of 
II lit  tee: 

My  name  is  Gary  R.  Frink,  and  I 
tive  Director  of  the  National  _, 
Effective  No-Fault  (NACENT),  a 
labor,  consumer,  insurance  and 
porters  of  federal  legislation  __ 
mum  standards  for  state  no-fault 
insurance  systems. 

Among  those  amilated  with  the 
Committee  for  Effective  No-Pault 
14  million  member  APL-CIO;   the 
Uon   memt)er   United   Auto    ... 
million  number  International 
of  Teamsters;   the  Consumer 
America,  sei-ving  more  than  30 
sumers:    the   8.4  million  member 
Association  of  Retired  Persons;    i 
lean  Insm-ance  Association,  whose 
ber  companies  write  auto 
million  Americans;  the  Car  and 
al  and  Leasing  Association,  with 
sliip  in  excess  of  3,000  firms  and  p 
the  120,000-member  United  Mine 

With  me  today  are  Kathleen  O 
islative    Representative    of    the 
Federation  of  America,  whose 
organizations,  including  the 

more    than    30    mOIIon    co 

Jfartin,  American  Assotriatlon  of 
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sons;  and  Leslie  Cheek,  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Insurance  Association. 

We  welcome  this  opportimlty  to  appear 
before  you  In  supi>ort  of  S.  354.  We  think  It 
is  fitting  that,  after  three  days  of  presenta- 
tions by  the  special  interests  for  and  against 
S.  354,  the  Committee  has  chosen  to  close  Its 
liearings  with  testimony  from  those  most 
aiTected  by  the  bill  before  you — the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  vitally  Interested  iu 
what  they  get  for  the  $20  billion  they  pay 
each  year  for  automobile  insurance. 

While  the  members  of  NACENT  approach 
the  issue  of  automobile  accident  reparations 
reform  from  the  xmique  perspectives  of  their 
constituencies,  they  have  a  conununity  ol  In- 
terest in  S.  354  which  they  have  asked  me 
to  summarize  for  you  before  they  make  their 
individual  presentations. 

First,  they  see  in  S.  354  the  framework  for 
a  fair,  humane,  rational  and  economical  sys- 
tem for  the  compensation  of  the  2.5  million 
Americans  killed  or  mjured  in  the  14  million 
accidents  on  our  highways  each  year.  They 
share  the  conviction  that  only  a  no-fault 
system  with  high  first-party  benefits  and 
stringent  limitations  on  tort  actions  for  non- 
economic  loss  can  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
fault  system  outlined  hi  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  1971  Report  to  the  Congress. 

Second,  after  years  of  effort  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  no-faiUt  laws  at  the  state  level,  they 
believe  that  only  federal  legislation  setting 
minimum  standards  for  state  laws  can  bring 
alx)«t  the  prompt  implementation  of  an 
etfectlve  and  reasonably  uniform  system  of 
uo-fault  enactments.  Of"  the  16  state  no-fault 
la\v.s  thus  far  enacted,  only  one  meets  the 
standards  proposed  in  S.  354;  the  remaining 
15  fail  in  varj'ing  degrees  to  meet  the  com- 
mon needs  of  all  accident  victims,  no  matter 
where  they  live — prompt  payment  of  all  med- 
ical, hospital  and  rehabilitation  biUs;  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  replace  lost  wages  and 
household  services;  the  assurance  that  sur- 
vivors will  be  adequately  protected;  and 
ireedom  from  the  cost  and  anxiety  of  litiga- 
tion over  fault  in  most  accident  cases. 

Third,  they  share  the  view  articulated  here 
by  DOT  Secretary  WUliam  T.  Coleman.  Jr. 
that  while  the  cost  of  savings  inherent  in  S. 
354's  no-fault  system  "will  be  sufficiently 
large  so  that  there  can  be  a  reduction  in  the 
■.'.\erage  motorist's  premium  relative  to  what 
it  would  have  been  under  insured  tort  lia- 
bility, .  .  .  the  Important  advantages  of  no- 
fault  over  insured  tort  liability  lie  principally 
in  the  much  greater  benefits  it  delivers  to 
victims  ratlier  than  in  whatever  premium 
reductions  It  may  permit."- 

Finally,  they  are  agreed  that  if  S.  354  is  to 
meet  NACENT's  goal  of  a  truly  effective  no- 
fault  system,  several  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  bill  before  you: 

(1)  The  threshold  for  sttits  for  non-eco- 
nomic loss  in  Section  206(a)  (51  must  be 
raised  from  90  to  180  days  of  total  disability. 
According  to  one  actuarial  estimate,  the 
lower  threshold  will  cost  auto  insurance  buy- 
ers three  cents  per  dollar  more  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  than  the  higher  one. 

(2)  Tlie  $5,000  deductible  on  losses  that 
may  be  shifted  between  private  passenger 
vehicle  insurers  and  insurers  of  other  types 
of  vehicles  pursuant  to  Section  111(a)  (3  > 
tnust  be  eliminated  to  assure  private  passen- 
ser  vehicle  owners  of  an  equitable  share  of 
no-fatilt's  cost  savings.  PaUure  to  eliminate 
this  deductible  would  cast  private  passenger 
vehicle  owners  at  least  five  cents  of  every  no- 
fault  premium  dollar  and  unfairly  benefit 
the  owners  of  commercial  vehicles. 

(3)  The  Mondale-Stevens  Amendment 
I  Section  208(c))  should  be  replaced  by  a 
pvovislon  permitting  the  states  to  choo.se  the 
approach  to  coordinating  benefits  for  auto 
accident  medical  and  hospital  costs  that 
promises  the  consumer  the  most  for  his  in- 
surance dollar. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  like  to  turn 
to  my  fellow  panelists  for  their  comments. 


Hearings  on  the  National  No-Fax7I.t  Attto- 

MOBiLE   Standard.*!  Lecislation 
(Prepared      Statement      of      Kathleen      F. 

O'Reilly,    Legislative    Director,    Coustimer 

Federation  of  America) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
Ijefore  this  Committee  on  behalf  of  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  a  federation  of  over 
2(X)  national,  state,  and  local  non-profit 
organizations  that  have  Joined  together  to 
espouse  the  consumer  viewpoint.  CFA  and 
its  meniber  organizations  represent  over  30 
million  consumers  throughcit  the  United 
States.  Among  our  members  are :  17  coopera- 
tives and  credit  union  leagues;  45  state  and 
local  con.suinpr  organizations;  66  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives;  27  national  and  regional 
organizations  ranging  from  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  Consumers  Union,  pub- 
lishers of  Consumer  Reports;  and  16  na- 
tional labor  organizations. 

At  its  most;  recent  anntial  meeting  In 
February  of  1975,  CPA's  membership  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  a  resolution  which 
recognized  that  l)ecau?.e  the  single  moet 
crucial  issue  before  the  insurance  consumer 
today  is  the  present  automobile  insurance 
system,  prompt  enactment  of  S.  354  is  Im- 
pertktlve. 

The  current  economic  crisis  has  drama- 
ti>!ed  the  cost  Issue  which  has  been  a  recur- 
ring theme  of  no-fault  discussions  for  the 
past  seven  years.  Today's  consumers  are 
faced  with  increasing  job  Insecurity  and 
rising  food,  titllity  and  health  care  costs 
wiiich  have  sensitized  them  to  wa.steful  gov- 
ernment and  industry  policies  that  are  di- 
minishing the  value  of  the  con.sumer  dollar. 

In  the  area  of  automobile  Insurance  there 
has  been  conclusive  doctimentation  that  a 
shocking  percentage  of  each  premium  dol- 
lar is  allocated  to  litigation  and  admims- 
trative  expenses.  A  1973  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Insurance  Department  stated  that 
such  expenses  accounted  for  a  staggering  58<' 
per  premium  dollar.  Such  statistics  highlight 
tlie  basic  inefficiency  and  inequity  of  the 
"fault"  system. 

Additionally,  the  conditions  of  today's 
economy  emphasize  the  urgent  necessity  at 
prompt  payment  of  accident  claims.  Today 
morj  than  ever,  accident  victims  simply 
cannot  afford  the  time-consuming  delays  in- 
herent in  the  "fatilt"  system.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  study  revealed 
that  seriously  injured  victims  must  wait  an 
averase  of  sixteen  months  for  comi)ensa- 
tion  of  their  los.ses;  those  with  total  eco- 
nomic losses  exceeding  $2500  face  an  average 
delay  of  nineteen  months. 

Economic  waste  and  delay  are  but  two  of 
tixe  numerous  reasons  for  immediate  reform. 
In  addition,  the  complexity  of  the  Insurance 
process,  the  Increased  mobility  of  Americans, 
the  growing  dependence  on  the  automobile 
as  an  economic  necessity  all  dictate  that  the 
'fault'  system  be  comprehensively  reformed 
.".t  the  national  level. 

The  argument  that  no-fault  Insurance 
should  be  delegated  exclusively  to  the  states 
has  grown  stale  over  the  years.  Despite  strong 
public  .sentiment  in  favor  of  reform,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  states  have  failed  to  create 
effective  uo-faulfc  legislation.  The  slow  pace 
of  state  responsiveness  has  strengthened 
CPA's  commitment  to  the  development  of 
national  standards.  Only  on  the  federal  level 
can  legislation  effectively  minimize  the  in- 
surance •  dilBculties  of  Interstate  travel  and 
help  eliminate  much  of  the  luuiecessary  ad- 
ministrative cast  and  confusion  resiUting 
from  a  wide  disparity  of  state  no-fault  laws. 

For  these  reasons,  CPA  supports  S.  354 
becatise  Its  focits  is  on  the  victims  of  auto- 
mobile accidents.  It  assures  prompt,  ade- 
quate and  reliable  compensation  for  all  acci- 
dent victims.  No  longer  must  a  victim  rely 
on  the  unpredictable  route  of  litigation 
which  pits  victims  ngaiusi  policyholders.  Tlic 


often  tragic  result  is  that  the  Innocent  eitl« 
zens  are  precluded  from  recovery  bec&UM  of 
sucli  factors  as  contributory  negllgenoe,  hit 
and  run,  othM-wise  Judgment-proof  (Mwra. 

Furthermore  it  would  ellmliMtA  the  tm« 
deroompensation  of  the  most  BOrtoufllj  in» 
jured  victim  and  the  unfair  oveipftyment  oC 
thoee  with  smaller  claims.  Acoordlng  to  DOT: 
"Those  with  small  eoonomlo  kMsea  recover. 
on  the  average,  nearly  twice  their  loss,  but 
those  wltii  high  economic  losses  recover  only 
one-fifth." 

CFA  applauds  the  comprehensive  coverage 
that  would  be  afforded  by  this  legislation. 
Consumers  also  welcome  the  safeguards  It 
Includes  wiih  re^>ect  to  notice  of  canceUa- 
tlon  or  rate  changes  and  provialons  requir- 
ing prompt  payment,  Including  Interest. 

Without  detracting  from  CFA's  strong  sup- 
port of  S.  354,  we  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  three  Changes  which 
would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  legis- 
lation as  drafted.  CFA  concurs  with  the 
NACENT  coalition  poettlon  that  the  disabil- 
ity threAold  lAould  be  Incnued  and  that 
Section  111(a)  (3)  must  be  xnodlfled  so  as  to 
establish  equitable  proportionate  or  no-fault 
cost  savings  to  the  private  passenger  vehicle 
owner.  Finally,  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Mondale-Stevens  Amendment  (Section  208 
(c))  be  replaced  by  a  provision  permlttUig 
consumers  to  buy,  and  require  Insurers  to 
sell  auto  insurance  coverage  at  prices  reflect- 
ing the  availability  of  adequate  benefits  for 
auto  accident  medical  and  hospital  costa 
fi-om  reliable  sources  outside  the  auto  iu.sur- 
ance  system. 

Indicative  of  Uie  cost  saving  to  tlie  con- 
.sttmer  that  would  result  from  such  a  modi- 
fication Ls  Che  present  Coordinated  Coverage 
Statute  enacted  in  Michigan  In  April  1974. 
As  explained  by  Robert  E.  Vanderbeek,  In 
April  of  1975,  this  prortsion  has  resulted  in 
an  approximate  consumer  saving  of  $60  mil- 
lion in  tlie  state  of  Michigan.  Such  require- 
ments have  resulted  In  mlnunum  savings  or 
premium  reductions  of  40  to  50  per  cent  ol 
the  no-fault  personal  injury  protection  por- 
tion of  the  premium.  This  reduction  may 
mean  a  10  to  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
over-all  cost  of  auto  Insurance. 

Clearly  then,  S.  354  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  those  who  are  most  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent system — namely  coiwumers  both  In  their 
role  as  policyholders  aud  Ui  their  role  as 
potential  victims. 

National  Committee  for  Elective  No- 
Fault 
(Testimony  of  John  B.  Martin  of  the  Na- 
tional  Retired   Teachers   Association   and 
the     American     Association     of     Retired 
Persons) 

I  am  John  Man  in.  Legislative  Consultant 
to  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  here  this  morning  to  testify  wiUi 
regard  to  national  no-fault  insurance  on  be- 
half of  the  eight  million  members  of  our  Ar- 
soclations.  This  is  the  third  time  that  I 
have  appeared  before  the  Congress  represent- 
hig  our  two  Associations  hi  continued  sup- 
port for  no-fault  hisurauce.  We  have  studied 
tills  problem  carefully  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  our  members  would  be 
ijest  served  by  adequate  no-fault  Insurance 
enacted  on  a  federal  level  to  set  federal 
standards  with  which  the  states  must 
comply. 

Tlie  pros  and  cons  of  such  legislation  hftve 
been  debated  at  great  length  during  recent 
years.  The  opponents  have  consistently  said, 
"Give  the  states  time  to  pass  sound'  legis- 
lation and  they  will  handle  the  matter." 
The  Admhiistration  most  recently  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  view,  but  we  take  excep- 
tion to  the  position  that  "the  progress  that 
has  already  been  achieved  by  the  states 
f-hould  be  viewed  as  truly  remarkable". 

On  the  contrary,  it  scorns  to  us  that  prog- 
ress by  the  states  has  been  far  less  ttaaa 
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desirable  In  the  light  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  It  has  taken  four  years  for  every 
stat6  l«glfilature  to  consider  this  legislation. 
The  Oepartmeat  of  Transportation  has  given' 
passing  marks  to  eight  of  those  stotw  who 
have  at  least  signed  into  law  a  Oegree  of  no- 
taiUt  reform.  Actually,  only  one  of  4Ju»e 
states — Alichlgau — measures  up  to  the  kind 
of  standards  which  are  embodied  in  S  354. 
This  lUud  of  so-caUed  "progress"  is  not  svi-ift 
enough.  Results  of  state  action  in  1975  pro- 
vide clenr  evidence  that  the  momentum  is 
thopplng  rapidly.  With  a  majority  of  the  leg- 
ijlaiureti  adjourned  at  th<;  pr.oent  time,  only 
oiie  &tate — North  Dakota — has  enacted  some 
foria  of  no-fault  law  In  lfl75. 

We  believe  thai  a  somiU  i:u-fault  reform 
iJill  must  be  reported  this  tiiaaiou  of  Con- 
eiess.  We  need  to  be  reminded  of  what 
the  Department  or  'rrjin:iportat;on  study 
has  said  in  the  past  with  reapect  to  our 
present  system  of  tort  liabUity  automobUe 
insurance.  That  is,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem "Is  luefliclent.  overly  costly,  l;;icomplete, 
and  slow."  We  know  that  it  returns  only  14 
cents  on  the  premium  dollar  for  otherwise 
uncompensated  ecouonUc  loss  to  the  vic- 
tims ot  automobUe  accidents.  We  knew  that 
many  of  these  victims  never  recover  any- 
thing at  all  and  many  others  only  recover 
many  years  after  suit  has  been  begun  under 
the  tort  liability  system.  We  know  that 
when  compensation  Is  effected  it  Is  often 
insufficient  and  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
ropts  which  have  been  incurred  in  the  mean- 
while. 

The  recent  testimony  by  Secretary  Coie- 
m.in  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  Is 
shirp  and  to, the  point.  The  Secretary  said: 
••Co«t  sa\iiigs,  while  admittedly  important, 
shouM  not,  and  In  my  view,  do  not  consti- 
»itte  the  primary  purpose  of  no-fault  re- 
form. Mttch  more  Important,  for  example, 
are  the  adequacy  of  victims'  benefits,  cer- 
tainty and  universality  of  their  Insurance 
coverage  and  the  elimination,  of  the  adver- 
sary process  from  the  benefit  decision." 
These  are  all  standards  which  are  not  met 
t>v  the  current  system. 

M?hat  the  members  of  our  A.^sociations 
want  In  automobile  Insurance  is  prompt 
payment  when  an  accident  occurs  and  ade- 
quate payment  In  relation  to  the  damages 
svilfered.  This  can  never  resxUt  from  tort 
liability  Insurance  and  it  la  not  going  to 
result  from  state  legislation  which  gives 
Up  service  to  the  no-fa\Ut  jnlnclpie.  but  is 
in  fact  only  add-on  insurance  to  tort  liabiliiy 
coverage.  We  urge  your  committee  to  report 
this  bill  out  with  the  strongest  po!^s;ble 
eiidcrsenirut. 


,?    154.   Tirr:   Nationm,   Standahd.-.  tio-rAViT 

Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act 
(Statement  of  Leslie  Cheek.  Vice  Pi-evident, 

Federal  Affairs,  Americnu  lusmaiioe  A'-so- 

clatlon) 

Mr.  Ch&irnun  rnd  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

We  are  pleased  to  be  associated  with  the 
National  Committee  for  Elfectlve  No-Fault, 
and  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  Com- 
mittee's statement  in  support  of  S.  354. 

You  have  already  heard  testimony  from 
our  Association's  President,  T.  Lawrence 
Jones,  in  favor  of  national  co-fault  stand- 
ards legislation.  I  would  like  to  summarim 
briefly  our  reasons  for  participating  In  the 
work  of  ihf  N:iti<iial  Committee  for  Effective 
N*o-FaiUt. 

lusurauce  is  a  business  that  U  profoundly 
i.  Jected  by  the  public  interc.<;t;  the  industry's 
long-range  weu-being  hinges  entirely  on  how 
well  it  serves  that  public  interest.  Eight  years 
ago.  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, concluding  that  one  of  the  industry's 
major  products — ^automobile  Itability  insur- 
ance— was  not  serving  the  Interests  of  either 
the  public  or  the  Industry,  appointed  a  Spe- 
ciiil    Committee    to    develop    **proposal3    or 
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methods  for  the  Indemnificatio 
of  automobile  accidents  whicli  i 
meet    the    needs    of    the 
industry." 

In  late  1968,  the  Executive 
adopted  the  Special  Couuuittees 
ommendiiig  a  total  no-fault  am 
surance  system  with  uulimite* 
benefits.  The  premise  of  the 
tee's  recommendation  i.s  idem 
imderlylug  S.  354; 

The  present  automobile  llabili  y 
system  is  adapted  to  tiie  r 
law.  .  .  .   (T)liis  system  is  not 
today's   rocial,   economic    and    ti 
conditions  involving  the  vix  of 
bile 

...  If  our  automotive  society  i 

»a  broad-gauged  automobile  repa 

tem,  as  appears  to  be  tlie  case. 

system  is  iu&timcient  and  will  re 

change. 

■We  saw  in  our  1968  report, 
advantages  to  both  tlie  public 
interest  in  a  uo-fault  svstem  lil 
354: 

(1)  an  end  to  tlie  irrational 
of  benefits  gnd  the  inequitable  a- 
costs  inherent  in  the  adversary 
xinderlying  automobile  liabUity 

(2)  an  end  to  the  delay  in  ihi 
of  economic  hardship  that  Is  , 
table  under  the  tort-insuraace 
tlcularly  In  cases  of  serious 

(3)  an  end  to  the  Justifiable 
tllity  to  an  insurance  system  th 
to  deliver  $.45  in  benefits  to 
than  its  polic;,  holders;  and 

(•1)  an  end  to  fragmentation 
Eat  ion  among  a  variety  of  insuri 
that  tends  to  conceal  the  st.iggf 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Tlie     realization     of      the.se 
through  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  national  system  of  no 
hinges  on  the  prompt  enactineul 
before  you.  Our  members  feel  t 
terests  of  both  their  policyholder! 
selves  in  a  fair,  humane  and 
accident  reparation'-,  .system  are 
354.  We  Jbhi  the  National 
fectlve   No-Fa-.'.lt   in    urging   y 
consideration     of     it,     with     tl 
recommended. 

Thank  you. 
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COLLKGE  AID  IS  THER 
THE  FINDING 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  _. 
ing  to  note  that,  in  these  time  ; 
hear  of   the   difflcultiei  thai 
have  trying  to  get  finances  to 
stitutions   of   postsecondary 
there  are  certain  student  a. 
ofHcers  who  believe  thci'e  is  ni 
able  for  use. 

This  was  very  .'succinctly 
in  an  article  which  appeared 
9  edition  of  the  Washington 

I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  th 
tide  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Ccuj.cE  Am  Is  TuEat  for  the 
(By  Jane  Bnant  Quinr 

Ne.v  Vork. — College  financial 
say  that,  contrary  to  public  op. 
is  more  financial  aid  around  thii 
ever.  The  amount  of  federal  and 
arship  money  has  increased.  And 
variety  of  other   new  grants   a 
some  of  them  open  to  students 
gardless  of  family  income. 

Unfortunately,  many  hU;Ii  f-clu 
are  baffled  by  tlie  problem  of  ronr 
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nanctal  aid.  Or,  if  not  baffled,  tard; 
specialist  told  me  that  young 
need  help  often  drag  their  feet 
ing  it,  and  sometimes  lose  out 
apply  too  late.  "They  should  be 
and  search  out  the  sources  themstjv 
said. 

Tlie  place  to  start  Is  always  the 
gttidance  teacher.  But  some,  of 
more  curiosity  than  others  abovit  1 
ing  out-of-the  way  aid  programs. 
.school    systems    there    aren't    eno 
gruldance  teachers  to  ^o  around,  whfch 
they  can't  do  much  about  seeking 
out  who   inight  need  financial 
a  good  example  of  "ioniethirg  the  s 
do  for  himself:  see  the  counselor  a 
ne.-e?:sary.  read  the  material  on  Mi 
board,  eel  ii.fonnatlon  on  aid 
loUow  np. 

That's   the   st-cond   place   where 
often  .siumble — on  the  followup 
pie.  to  ?et  a  federal  Basic 
portuiiity   Grant    (BEOG)    you  hafre 
o^it  a  complicated  form  that  looks 
return. 

The    instntctionf    aren't    easy 
with  the  result  that  some  famille 
nu  it.  But  any  gtiidance  teacher 
you  fill  it,  if  you  Just  ask. 

BEOGs'are  principally  for  low- 
dents,  although  big  families  with  1 
high  as  $15,000  might  get  some 
top  grant  for  1976  is  $1,400  a  year, 
average  expected  to  run  aroiind 
past,  many  families  with  small 
denied    BEOGs   because   they   owAed 
own    houser, — v.iiich    on    paper   mide 
too  rich  to  'lualify.  But  this  year 
eminent   Is   being  a  little  more 
about  excluding  property  that  for 
tical  purpo.^s  can't  be  converted 
for  college. 

Many    states    Bre    now    expand^ 
sx-holarshlp  programs.  That's 
your  guidance  teacher  should  kn<tw 
Or  write  to  your  state  board  of 

Another  pood  source  of  scholarship 
mation  is  the  financial  aid  office  of 
you  want  to  go  to.  Some  officers 
guard  their  knowledge  from  guida 
ers  who  they  think  are  poaching 
turf,  but  tliey  will  be  forthcoming 
dents  ask  questions  directly. 

Kenneth  Ostberg,  director  of  fini 
for  Coltunbia  College,  says  that 
liours  on  the  telephone  with 
(jlicants,  giving  them  general 
where  to  scare  up  scholarship 
not  tintil  a  .';tudent  is  admitted 
to  work  on  the  actual  aid  packag 
whatever  stipends  the  student  has 
\vith  and  coaibining  them  witlx 
school  lias  to  offer.  At  e.xpeusive 
Columbia,  says  Ostlxjrg,  even  hifl 
families  can  expect  some  help. 

Alexandar  G.  Sidar,  director  of  ti 
Scholaiship  Service,  saj-s  that  studtti 
.ipply  for  aid  at  the  s^tne  time  they 
coUege.  Many  don't,  because  they 
prejudice  their  admittance.  It  wouft, 
cial  oiEce/s  all  say.  And  if  you 
you're  admitted  it's  usually  too 
money  for  iliat  school  year. 

Colleges  generally  evaluate  financHa 
quests  in  January  and  February,  wh 
that  students  who  need  money  foi 
lowing  September  should  have 
Christmas.  (Comniunliy  colleges 
such  a  long  time  la};.) 

Make  sure  you  til  in  everytiiiu 
scholarship  application.  If  there  ai 
llie  forni  will  be  returned  to  you.  an 
tindcrgo  processing  all  over  a^jaln, 
cnts  lie  on  the  application,  to  u4ke 
financial  situation  look  worse  than 
cense  of  this.  Sidar  says,  many 
ask  for  copios  of  income-tax  retiircfc 

S"!iolarsh  ips  aren't  Just  for  youn  t 
All    older   person   returning   to 
also  get  help.  A  New  York  City  groi 
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Female  Employment  and  Management,  which 
helps  v,-ometi  find  financial  aid  says  there 
ar<?  several  corporate  scholarships  available. 


HOOSIERS  WEAR  NAME   WITH 
PRIDE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
100  years,  citizens  of  the  Sovereign  State 
of  Indiana  have  been  called  "Hoosiers." 
Proud  of  our  origins  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  proud  also  of  our  truly  unique 
nickname,  there  has  been  much  effort  to 
locate  the  source  of  this  label.  Back  in 
1966,  I  entered  in  the  Record  an  article 
on  tills  subject.  Recently,  Sydney  J,  Har- 
ris, a  columnist  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  once  again  tried  to  find  the  origin 
of  the  word  "Hoosier,"  with  no  more  suc- 
cess than  others  before  him. 

His  conclusion,  however,  is  that  "it  is 
a  badge  of  honor  rather  than  a  slur." 
I  concur  in  that  statement,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  of 
June  3,  1975,  as  well  as  my  statement 
from  February  26.  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hoosiers    Wear    N.\.me   With    Pride 
(By  Sydney  J.  Harris) 

When  medical  atithorities  give  you  three  or 
four  differing  "origins"  or  catises  of  a  par- 
ticular ailment,  you  may  be  sure  that  no 
one  of  them  Is  absolutely  right  or  correct. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  language:  When 
a  word  is  attributed  to  three  or  four  different 
'sources,"  it  generally  means  that  these  are 
shrewd  or  wild  guesses,  and  nobody  really 
knows  where  it  came  from. 

In  a  recent  paragraph.  I  speculated  about 
the  origin  of  the  word  "Hoosier,"  applied  to 
a  native  of  Indiana,  and  wondered  if  anyone 
had  been  able  to  track  down  its  origin.  Well, 
I  received  dozens  of  letters  attacking  me  for 
my  ignorance — but  the  diverse  attributions 
seemed  to  cancel  out  one  another,  and  I  was 
left  no  wiser  than  before. 

I  had  first  consulted  several  books.  Went- 
worth  &  Flexner's  "Dictionary  of  American 
Slang"  (revised  edition,  1967)  merely  men- 
tioned that  the  word  was  used  in  carnivals, 
circuses  arid  by  hobos  to  describe  "an  incom- 
petent or  inexperienced  worker;  a  rustic, 
lilck,  or  rube;  a  fool  or  dupe."  It  added  that 
"a  citizen  or  resident  of  Indiana  is  the  only 
nondlsparaglng  use  of  this  word,"  but  listed 
no  origin  for  It. 

Dr.  Mario  Pel's  'The  Story  of  Langupge" 
simply  called  "Hoosier"  an  epithet  used  fcy 
American  loggers  to  designate  a  "greeniiorn." 

William  and  Mary  Morris,  in  volume  1  of 
their  "Dictionary  of  Word  and  Phrase  Ori- 
gins, '  say  "Referring  to  a  native  of  Indiana, 
this  derives  from  the  Cumberland  dialect 
word  hoozer  meaning  anything  unusually 
large.  It  has  been  found  in  its  present-day 
meaning  as  far  back  as  1829." 

Gov.  Joseph  Wright,  I  am  informed,  attrib- 
utes "Hoosier"  to  an  Indian  word  for  "corn." 
He  Insists  the  Indian  word  was  "hoosa,"  and 
that  Indian  boatmen  taking  corn  down  th" 
Mississippi  became  known  as  "hoosa  men." 

Another  reader  tacks  It  on  to  a  contractor 
named  Hoosier,  who  worked  on  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  Canal,  employing  only  Indiana 
mt  n;  subsequently,  his  crew  got  to  be  known 
as  'Hoosler's  men,"  which  eventually  spread 
to  all  Indlanans. 

Historian  Jacob  P.  Dunn  reminds  us  that 
the  word  "Hoosier"  was  an  appellation  com- 
mon in  the  South  for  rough,  uncouth  per- 
sons, and  early  pioneers  in  Indiana  were  of 
this  sort,  and  the  expression  drifted  from  the 
South  to  become  localized  in  Indiana. 


There  are  three  or  four  other  "reliable" 
attributions,  but  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
printed  in  a  family  newspaper.  As  I  said, 
each  tends  to  cancel  out  the  other,  and  my 
"ignorance"  is  now  far  broader  than  It  was 
when  I  wrote  the  paragraph.  All  we  can  be 
sure  of  is  that  people  can  make  or  break  a 
name,  and  that  Indlanans  have  worn  the 
name  of  "Hoosier"  so  proudly  that  It  Is  a 
badge  of  honor  rather  than  a  slur. 

I  Fi-om  it'.e  Congressional  ReccvO. 

Feb.  '26,  19t56 1 
"Hoosiiiii":  A  Unique  Nickk^me 
ExieiLsion  of  Remarks  oi  Hon.  Vance  Hurtke 
of   Indiana   in   the  Senate   of   the   Ui:ite«l 
States.  Saturday.  February  26.  1966 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  as  Indiana  cele- 
brates this  year  its  sesquicentennial.  the 
spotlight  will  often  focus  on  Hoosier  tradi- 
tions and  history.  One  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Inrliana  folklore  is  the  origin  of 
the  nickname  "Hoosier."  Many  tales  poitray 
its  beglnninps.  On  February  21,  1949,  an  oat- 
standing  account  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  unique  name  appeared  in  the 
Washington,  Ind.,  Times-Herald.  In  the  past, 
distinguished  Hoosier  Congressmen  have 
brought  this  article  to  the  Conorfssionat. 
Record.  Today.  I  l>elieve  it  a^ain  merits  re- 
production. 

I  ask  unaninious  con.sent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  vva" 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  RtroRn.  is  r<;l- 
lows : 


"HoOhlf.H. 


A  WoR|>  WriH  A  HisTOKV  Ai: 
Ar.Bi'ND  Ii 


For  33  years,  or  ever  since  the  Indiana  cen- 
tennial of  191C.  historians,  teachers,  and  re- 
search scholars  liave  been  delving  into  pio- 
neer archives  seelilng  the  oriyln  of  the  dis- 
tinctive nickname:  "Hoosier."  It  is  a  term 
of  dignity  and  character,  they  conclude,  and 
applies  to  anyone  native  to  Indian*!  or  who 
is  a  resident  within  the  State's  border*:. 

Specifically,  the  scholars  have  concluded 
the  word  Hoosier  means:  An  important 
caller,  and  a  dignified,  self-reliant  person. 

But  reports  in  the  flies  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  disclose  there  sire  three 
schools  of  thought  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  word  might  have  been  born, 
perhaps  betweea  1810  to  1820,  and  got  .'nto 
common  lu-jage. 

AN   important  CAIXER 

There  are  many  claimants  for  "who's 
hyer?"  said  to  have  been  hallooed  by  a  cabin 
settler  to  a  wayfarer  on  horseback,  or  vice 
versa,  du/ing  territorial  times.  The  traveler, 
according  to  a  poem  written  In  1830  by  John 
Pinley.  titled  "The  Hoosier  Nest,"  proved  to 
be  an  important  caller  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
Novelists  of  Indiana's  later  golden  age  of 
literature,  including  Lew  Wallace,  of  "Ben 
Hur"  fame,  and  Booth  Tarkingtou.  liked  the 
idea  of  "who's  hyer?"  l>ecoming  in  time 
"Hoosier."  and  meaning  important  caller  or 
friendly  traveler. 

The  second  school  gives  the  word  military 
dignity — from  hussar. 

It  is  said  Colonel  Lehmanowskl,  a  Polish 
hussar  of  the  Napoleonic  \j-ars.  ap{>eared  so 
resplendent  In  his  uniform  of  military  braid 
and  decorations  during  a  sojourn  across  the 
new  State  of  Indiana  that  he  inspired  coou- 
skln-capped  riflemen  of  the  frontier  militia 
to  glorify  them.selves  as  hussars,  which  they 
pronounced  "Hoosier."  The  scholars  declare 
that  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  long  after 
the  Civil  War  all  parade  soldiers  in  Indiana 
\vere  called  Hoosiers. 

The  poet,  James  Whltcomb  Riley,  believed 
either  of  these  legends  could  have  been  the 
true  source  of  Indiana's  nickname,  but  In 
his  lyceum  recitals  he  pointed  out  that  much 
of  Indiana's  speech,  quality  talk,  and  slang 
stemmed   from  a  southern  immigration. 


THE  miRO  SCHOOL 

The  third  school  suspects  this  southern 
group  of  immigrants  gave  the  word  "Hoosier" 
to  Indana.  and  remarks  that  it  was  popular- 
ized by  Riverman  Mike  Pink  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  man  of  Invincible  strength,  who 
picked  up  the  word  "husher"  and  used  it 
often  while  traveling  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

"There  is  not  another  like  myself  in  all 
this  country.  I'm  a  hoosher;"  the  keel- 
boatman  is  said  to  have  remarked  with  gusto. 

"Hoosier"  was  Mike's  pronunciation  for 
"husher"  meaning  mlghtv  man.  Researchers 
found  husher  is  out  of  tlie.  particular  dia- 
lect of  settlers  in  the  Carollnas  and  Georgia, 
who  hailed  from  Cumberland.  England. 
"Husher"  means  big.  imf>ortant.  large,  able. 

Tracing  the  word  back  to  England  the 
scholars  found  it  was  writ  ten  "hoozer."  and 
that  Mink  Fink,  the  skull  cracker  and  brag- 
gart, used  the  word  "hoosher"  to  proclaim 
he  was  the  l>est  man  In  a  crowd.  When 
challenged  he  promptly  staged  an  eye-goug- 
ing hard  knuckle  fist  fight.  For  years  his 
strengtli,  vocabulary,  and  use  of  firearms 
provided  fabulous  tales  for  rivermen  and  set- 
tlers, throughout  southern  Indiana. 

His  skill  and  gusto  gave  the  word  "hooslier" 
real  meaning  as  it  became  hoosier  and  de- 
noied  a  unique  individtial  of  e.tceptiona' 
abihties.  the  historians  declare. 

FEW  C  HA1.LENCERS 

Few  dared  to  say  that  Mike  '.vasn't  a  verv 
remarkable  fellow,  nor  did  they  argue  about 
the  prowess  of  his  100  boatmen.  Most  river- 
men  agreed  that  Mike  was  something  they 
didn't  want  to  get  tangled  up  with,  yet  were 
his  friends.  Mike  roared,  boasted,  fought. 
and  raced  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
Ol:io  and  Mississippi  Rivers  from  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  1821. 
"Then."  says  an  Idolatrous  historian,  "to  use 
the  words  of  Mark  Twain,  he  moved  west- 
ward with  the  jug  of  empire." 

Wandering  ahead  of  the  tide  of  settlers, 
Mike  accompanied  a  fiu--trading  expedition 
tip  the  Missouri  River,  and  met  his  death  at 
a  lonely  post  near  the  "i-ellowstone  in  the 
winter  of  1S22-23. 


NICHOLAS   ZAPPLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Nicholas 
Zapple  has  been  the  professional  staff 
member  dealing  with  broadcasting  and 
telecommunications  for  the  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate  for  25  years.  As 
such,  he  has  done  a  remarkable  job.  Mr. 
Zapple  not  only  knows  the  intricacy  of 
the  Federal  communications  statutes, 
but  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  the  Commission  and  will  be 
most  difficult  to  replace.  During  the  time 
that  I  have  served  on  the  Cormnerce 
Committee  and  on  the  Commimications 
Subcommittee,  I  have  found  him  to  be 
knowledgeable,  courteous,  diligent,  and 
exti-emely  well  infoi-med.  No  problepii 
ever  arose  having  to  do  with  communi- 
cations which  was  too  difficult  or  too 
trivial  for  him  to  tackle.  I  always  turned 
to  him  for  advice  and  comment.  Conse- 
quentlj',  I  will  miss  him  greatly  when  he 
retires. 

Nick  Zapple  tells  me  he  has  been  in 
Government  service  for  32  years.  He  is 
therefore  well  entitled  to  retirement. 
And  since  he  now  has  chosen  to  do  that, 
I  wish  him  and  his  wife  the  very  best  of 
times  in  tlie  years  ahead.  No  doubt  we 
will  hear  much  yet  from  Nick  because 
his  kind  of  expertise  must  be  called  upon 
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In  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  problems 
of  the  communications  industiT- 


NUCLEAR 


PROLIFER AT  ION-  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Mr.  RIBICX)FF.  Mr.  PiP&ident,  the 
need  to  tighten  controls  over  peaceful 
nuclear  exports  in  order  to  halt  the 
g'.oDal  spread  of  liuclear  weapons  has 
received  more  public  attention  during  the 
pf'st  few  weeks  than  at  any  lime  during 
the  nuclear  age. 

Fast  proposal.';  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional nuclear  safeguards  "fell  on  deaf 
ears,  even  including  tlie  (Jiiited  States," 
according  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  former  Director  General  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA". 

Mr.  Cole,  who  served  in  Uie  House  of 
Representatives  for  22  years  before  re- 
signing in  1957  to  become  the  first  Direc- 
tor Genei-al  of  the  IAEA,  made  that  ob- 
servation in  a  recent  thought-provoking 
letter  to  me.  In  it,  he  also  observed  that: 

Nuclear  prc'.lferatlcn  poses  an  ever-ln- 
creas-ing  threp.t  to  world  peace  and  stability 
fcxid  somethiM-g  shoulii  be  dor.c  imniediaiely 
to  stop  it. 

He  attached  to  his  letter  an  article  he 
V  rote  nearly  a  decade  ago  for  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Society,  listing  his  prot>osals 
for  strengthening  international  safe- 
guards. The  article  declared — 

It  is  time  for  governments  to  take  a  close 
Irok  and  decide  ■whether  to  put  It  (the  IAEA) 
to  work  as  originally  intended,  or  let  it  drift 
along  as  crie  more  Inspired  dream  for  inter- 
national peace  and  harmony  allowed  to 
wither  away  because  of  the  blindness,  pride, 
greed,  jealousy,  parslmory,  and  suspicion  of 
governments. 

Tragically,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Cole's 
T,-ords  of  warning  are  even  more  pertin- 
ent to  the  world  situation  today  than 
they  were  when  he  wrote  them  in  1966. 
His  proiK>sal  for  requiring  nations  to 
place  all  existing  and  future  nuclear  fa- 
cilities under  IAEA  safeguards  to  prevent 
nuclear  weapons  development  is  still  des- 
perately needed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Cole's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Cole  &  Cole, 
Wushington.  D.C.June  6,  1975. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ruhcoft, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  SENAToa  Ab:  I  was  very  interested  In 
reading  your  comments  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  3  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  Armed  Services  Authorization  BUI, 
in  which  the  matter  of  acquisition  by  Brazil 
of  2  or  3  power  reactors  from  Germany  was 
discussed.  Senators  Pastoie,  Symington  and 
Glehh  bad  expressed  grave  concern  that  this 
acquisition  would  e\entuate  In  further  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  pose  a  threat  even  to 
our  own  national  security.  In  that  discussion, 
on  page  S  9325,  you  suggested  that  certain 
steps  be  taken  to  Insure  closing  the  door  on 
further  proliferation.  I  applaud  you  for  this 
and  devoutedly  pray  for  your  success. 

Thinking  It  may  be  of  some  Interest  and 
possible  use  to  you  I  am  sending  an  article 
which  I  wrote  for  Nuclear  News  of  the  Amer- 
ican News  of  the  American  Nuclear  Society 


pi jposed 


in  1966  In  which  I  expressed  my  o 
with    respect    to    the    frailty    of 
proliferation  safeguards  and  propi 
slon  of  the  IAEA  Ckarter  to  accomi  lish 
effective  control  under  ini,ernation(  1 
ity.  Some  of  these  Items  I  have 
IAEA  when  I  was  tine  Director  G 
they   fell   on   deaf  ears,   even   incl 
Upited  States.  Although  nearly  a  f 
passed  since  then,  nuclear  prolifernfion 
an  ever  increa~i!!g  thi-o.\t  to  world 
stability  and  somefhing  .«hoiild  be 
niedlate'y  to  stop  it.  I  wi.^h  yoii 
With  warm  regi'.rds, 
Sincerely, 

Stepitnt.    iSrr*    Cor.r. 
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Mr.  RIEICOPP.  Mr.  Prcsidei  t.  I  also 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  IV  r.  Coles 
article.  Referred  to  r.bove.  be  pfinted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordci'ed. 

•  See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.    RIBICOPF.    Mr.    Pic.i 
spread  of  nuclear  technology  Ui 
the  world  in  the  absence  of 
antiweapons  controls  is  we]l- 
in  an  article  by  David  Burnhati 
front  page  of  yesterday's  Sun 
York  Times. 

It  reports  that  there  is  "an  in 
icy  debate  witliin  both  the  For 
istration  and  the  Congiess 
balance  "the  .sole  of  billions  of 
American    nucleur    equipment 
the  donger.5  of  speeding  the 
atomic  weapons  throughout 
-    The  article  documents  the  huhd 
nuclear  reactors  nov.'  operating 
stage     of     planning     or     con 
largely  through  the  export  or 
U.S.  nuclear  technology.  It  alsc 
the  implications  of  the  574,00 
of  Plutonium  that  these  reactors 
produced  by  1980,  in  relation  to 
of  diversion  by  nations  or  of  thett 
rorists  for  the  purpose  of  buildi 
bombs.  The  article  notes: 

Scientists  agree  it  takes  20  pou 
of  the  heavy  gray  metal  plui 
amount  that  can  easily  fit  in  a  ch 
box — to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  tjat 
in  such  an  area  as  Wall  Street 
thousands,  perhap.s  hundreds  of 
of  people. 

The  article  also  explores  shortcomings 
in  existing  international  mecha  nisms  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  nucl<  ar  weap- 
ons. It  cites  criticisms  by  me  and  the 
rioted  nuclear  physicist.  Dr.  Theodore 
Taylor,  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prc  liferation 
Treaty — NPT — for  not  prohibii  ing  trade 
with  non-NPT  countries,  and  of  IAEA 
safeguards  for  being  heavily  ( ependent 
on  the  good  will  and  cooperati  )n  of  na- 
tions whose  nuclear  activities  fire  being 
monitored. 
And  finally,  the  article  repor  s  that : 
.Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  is  '  nderstood 
to  expect  action  on  what  has  beer  described 
as  "a  safeguards  convention"  withfi  the  next 
month  or  so. 

It  also  cites  State  Departmeit  .sources 
as  indicating  that  multinatio  lal  nego- 
tiations among  nuclear  suppli^i"  nations 
are  underway. 

I  ask  unanimous  concent  tllat  David 
Burnham's  article  and  the  editc  lial,  "Nu- 
clear Madness,"  from  the  Jun  j  13  New 
York  Times,  be  inserted  in  tlje  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Wlithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President 
P.\sTORE.  a  leader  in  this  field 
the  V/cst  Gcniian-Brazil  agreemlent 
our  attention. 

Tiie    Times    editorial   points 
desperate    world    need    for 
amorg  nuclear  suppliers  not  to 
nations  nnrlciir  weapons  capabilitj 
tlie  guisn  of  peaceiLil  nuclear  tsclifiology 
citing  West  Germany's  intention 
Brazil  nuclear  fuel  facilities  c 
producing  wearvon.s-grade  materi 
Times  derlaied: 

Should   Bonn   perjieirr-te   this   n 
upon   the   world,   it    will   put   at   ris 
decades  of  effort  in  gaining  the  high 
of  Its  neighbors  and  allies.  It  will 
litical  price  that  will  far  outweight  ecjonom 
gains.  A  far  wiser  course  would  be  to 
U.S.   in   refraining   from   such   sales 
urging  other  supplier  nations  to  mov 
ly  toward  common  export  rules,  rath ; 
the  competitive  derrr.da'ion  of  .safegi  ard.s  in 
pursuit  of  profit. 
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The  editorial  strec-es 
precedent  tha  t  the  West 
ian  deal  will  establish  for  pr 
nuclear  explosives,  if  it  is  allow 
through: 

The  German  sale  only  require 
or  equipment  and  material.^  provided 
Germany,    Bonn    ha.3    acknowledgec 
Brazil  ma.'iters  German  technology,  II 
able    to   duplicate    German    equi 
make  nuclear  explosives  free  of  inter 
supervision,  much  as  India  did.  A 
Foreign    OfSce   spokesman   already 
nounced  that  his  country  "intends 
nate    nuclear    explosives   for    peacef 
posed."   But  there   is  no  way  to 
a  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  from  a 
and  even  the  United  States  has  beer 
to  develop  a  commercially  feasible  us.e 
clear  explosives.  If  Brazil  is  enabled 
this  route,  other  near-nuclear  count 
doubtedy  will  be  stimulated  to  do 
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The  Times  article  cites  the 
organization  Act.  S.  1439,  introduced 
my     distingnished     colleague, 
Percy,  as  being  a  focal  point  in 
clear  proliferation  debate.  The 
ment   Operations   Committee 
3  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill, 
would  place  all  nuclear  exports 
single  licensing  authority  and  wo^ild 
the  new   Nuclear  Regulatory 
sion — NRC — a  safeguards  standjir 
disapproving  nuclear  exports  to 
whose  safeguards  are  not  at  leajt 
parable  to  our  own  domestic 

The  NRC,  and  the  AEC  before 
had  such  veto  authority  under  the 
Energy  Act.  But,  in  the  absence 
finitive  statutory  standard,  the; 
have  vetoed  a  nuclear  export  app: 
The  United  States  continues  to 
nuclear  trade  with  nations  thai 
to  ratify  the  NPT  and  thereby  refuse 
foreswear  developing  their  own 
explosives  or  to  permit  international 
spection  of  their  entire  nuclear 

Tlie  hearings  explored  the  e5#;ent 
which  the  United  States  can  act 
ally  to  upgrade  controls  of  nucfcar 
ports  without  risking  the  loss  o: 
reactor  sales  to  rival  nuclear 
like  France   and  West  Germatty, 
make  less  stringent  safeguards 
on  purchasing  nations. 
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A  balanced  report  on  the  hearings  ap- 
peared recently  in  Nuclear  News,  the 
publication  of  the  Atomic  Industry 
Forum. 

It  noted  that: 

A  panel  of  safeguards  spokesmen  from 
ERDA  and  other  agencies  seemed  reluctant 
to  speak  out  either  for  or  against  the  bUl. 
but  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that 
the  problem  could  be  handled  without  legis- 
lation. 

It  also  quoted  Senator  Glenn,  ad  hoc 
chairman  of  the  hearings,  as  telling  the 
Federal  Interagency  Panel: 

I  do  not  share  your  confidence  for  the 
moment  about  IAEA  having  a  good  handle 
on  this  problem  .  .  .  nor  do  I  have  the  con- 
fidence some  of  you  have  exhibited  with 
regard  to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  solving 
our  problems.  I  think  we  do  have  some 
changes  t^at  have  to  be  made,  and  I'm  afraid 
I  don't  have  the  complacent  attitude  that 
maybe  has  been  exhibited  here  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  en- 
tire Nuclear  News  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  1  believe 
the  present  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
capability  requires  the  United  States  to 
upgrade  its  own  expoi't  safeguards  as  a 
clear  indication  to  other  nuclear  suppliers 
of  our  determination  to  win  agreement 
on  stiffer  international  controls.  It  is 
txne  that  while  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  nuclear  prolif- 
eration in  the  world  today,  it  cannot  be 
brought  under  control  without  the  coop- 
eration of  other  nations  that  are  now 
prepared  to  compete  with  us  in  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  sale  of  reactors. 

As  a  minimum,  the  nuclear-supplied 
nations  should  agree  to  a  ban  on  exports 
to  nations  which  i*efuse  to  take  the  NPT 
pledge  against  developing  nuclear  ex- 
plosives or  refuse  to  accept  IAEA  safe- 
guards on  their  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 
There  should  also  be  prompt  agreement 
on  minimum  physical-security  measures 
needed  to  protect  nuclear  facilities  and 
materials  from  terrorist  attack. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee will  continue  to  press  for  such  major 
diplomatic  gains  as  it  considers  the  pro- 
liferation problem  addressed  in  Senator 
Percy's  bill,  S.  1439.  It  will  also  continue 
to  urge  the  executive  bi-anch  to  adopt  the 
bill's  key  export-control  reforms  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  executive  order  or  by 
regulation,  in  the  hope  that  remedial  leg- 
islation may  yet  prove  unnecessaiy. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  on  the  verge  of  run- 
ning out  of  control. 

ZXHIEIT    1 

IFrcan  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  19751 

Nfci.EAR   Equipment  SXles   Spark   Debate 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  Jime  14. — The  sale  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  American  nuclear  equipment  is 
being  balanced  against  the  dangers  of  speed- 
ing the  spread  of  atomic  weapons  through- 
otit  the  world  In  an  Urteuse  policy  debate 
within  both  the  Ford  Administration  and 
Congress. 

The  Immediate  focus  of  the  debate  Is  how 
aggressively  the  United  States  should  work  to 
tighten  restrictions  on  plutonlum,  the  waste 
product  of  nuclear  power  plants. 


There  now  are  426  nuclear  power  plants 
either  operating,  under  construction  or 
planned  In  39  nations,  each  of  which  pro- 
ducee  or  will  produce  plutonlum.  After  rela- 
tively simple  chemical  processing,  plutonlum 
becomes  a  raw  material  of  nuclear  bombs. 

PERCY    BILL    SPLTtS   DEBATE 

A  second  focus  of  the  debate  is  what  .steps 
the  United  States  should  and  can  take  to 
prevent  the  nations  of  the  world  from  biUld- 
Ing  the  comparatively  complex  and  expen- 
sive equipment  to  enrich  the  natural  ura- 
nium dug  from  the  earth.  Such  equipment 
can  produce  either  low-enriched  uranium 
for  use  in  some  kinds  of  reactors  or  high- 
enriched  uranium  that  also  can  be  used  to 
make  nuclear  bombs. 

At  present,  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  fuel 
enrichment  process. 

The  policy  debate  was  touched  off  In  part 
by  the  In'-oductlon  of  a  bill  by  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois,  to 
reorgairlze  and  formalize  the  complex  Fed- 
eral procedures  by  which  nuclear  equipment 
and  supplies  are  licensed  for  export. 

In  addition  to  Imposing  tougher  safeguard 
requirements  oir  nations  buying  from  the 
United  States,  the  legislation  would  give  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  a  formal 
veto  over  exports  of  such  items. 

Partly  because  the  regulatory  commission 
Is  Independent  of  the  White  House,  such 
agencies  as  the  State  Department  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration are  opposed  to  Senator  Percy's  bill. 

Because  the  technical  questions  are  so 
complex,  the  interests  of  the  various  nations 
so  different  and  the  potential  profits  so  vast, 
the  debate  on  the  problem  of  slowing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  frequently  has 
been  passionate  and  confusing. 

An  Important  factor  contributing  to  this 
confusion  has  been  the  frequent  merger  of 
two  entirely  separate  challenges  Inherent  In 
dealing  with  nuclear  proliferation. 

One  challenge  Is  how  to  devise  a  better 
strategy  to  keep  atomic  weapons  out  of  the 
arsenals  of  a  swiftly  growing  niunber  of 
nations. 

The  second  challenge  Is  hew  to  tighten 
controls  sufficiently  to  keep  terrorist  groups 
such  as  the  Weathermen  or  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  from  seizing  pluto- 
nlum or  high  enriched  uranium  and  adding 
a  homemade  nuclear  bomb  to  their  arsenal. 

Many  experts  believe  another  factor  con- 
tributing to  public  confusion  has  been  the 
ternrs  of  the  debate.  Almost  evervone  reso- 
lutely agrees  that  It  is  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  try  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  disagreement  develops 
over  just  how  much  pressure  the  United 
States  can  exert  on  the  nuclear  suppliers 
and  whether  additional  restraiirts  on  Ameri- 
can indtistry  alone  will  resiUt  In  the  loss  of 
reactor  sales,  which  now  cost  close  to  $1 -bil- 
lion each. 

A  number  of  recent  events  have  touched 
off  the  present  policy  debate  about  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  beyond  Senator  Percys  bill  to 
tighten  export  control.  Among  them  were 
tiie  following : 

India  one  year  ago  exploded  a  nuclear 
device  manufactured  from  plutonlum  ap- 
parently produced  by  a  reactor  sold  to  her 
by  Canada  and  separated  from  the  spent 
fuel   In   a  facility  of  French  design. 

West  Germany  recently  beat  out  American 
suppliers  on  a  contract  to  build  reactors  in 
Brazil  by  adding  a  uranium  enrichment  plant 
and  plutonlum  reprocessing  plant  as  "sweet- 
eners." The  American  companies  reportedly 
did  not  receive  the  contract  because  United 
States  policy  forbids  the  sale  of  enrichment 
and  reprocessing  equipment  outside  the 
United  States. 

A  French  maiiiifacturer.  according  to  Sen- 
ator Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff.  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut, Is  providing  Argentina  with  equip- 


ment that  could  be  used  to  re -process  spent 
fuels  for  Its  plutonlum  and  is  negotiating 
similar  deals  in  Sout'a  Korea,  Pakistan  and 
Taiwan. 

A  United  States  company  has  provided 
South  Africa  with  specialized  computer 
equipment  that  has  apparently  helped  that 
uranium-rich  country  develop  its  own  en- 
richment process  :ind  thus  become  the  first 
African  country  capable  of  making  its  own 
nuclear  weapons. 

FEAR    0\-ER    EAFECr.AIlDS 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  physicist  and 
former  desigirer  of  atomic  weapons  for  the 
United  States  Government.  In  recent  years 
his  become  Increashigly  outspoken  In  hi.* 
concern  over  the  alleged  weaknesses  In  the 
nuclear  safeguards. 

"The  whole  dam  hasn't  gone  yet.  but  lot.*! 
of  water  has  .spilled  over."  Dr.  Taylor  said  In 
a  recent  Interview.  "We  have  verv  little  time 
left." 

To  tmderllne  his  concern,  the  scientist 
pointed  to  his  own  calculations  indicating 
that  the  world's  nuclear  reactors,  now  gen- 
erating power  in  20  nations,  have  so  far  pro- 
duced 90.000  pounds  of  plutonlum.  Within 
five  years,  he  estimates  that  nuclear  reactor*, 
then  operating  in  at  least  30  countries  will 
have  produced  r.  total  of  574.000  pounds  oi 
plutonlum. 

Scientists  agree  it  takes  20  pounds  or  less 
of  the  heavy  gray  metal  plutonlum — a;i 
amount  that  can  easily  fit  In  a  chUd's  lunch 
box — to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  that  placed 
lu  such  an  area  as  Wall  Street  could  kill 
thousands  perhaps  hvaidreds  of  thotisands. 
of  people. 

The  United  States,  beginning  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Atoms  for  Peace  pro^rani. 
has  been  a  major  contributor  ai\d  lu  some 
vays  beneficiary  of  the  spread  cf  nuclear 
technology  around  the  globe. 

Sales  of  uranium  and  uranium  enrich- 
ment services  abroad  last  year  totaled  J121- 
mlllion.  according  to  the  Energy  Researcli 
and  Development  Administration,  and  ex- 
pected sales  over  the  next  five  years  are  esti- 
mated at  $5-blllion.  Equipment  sales  by  th? 
United  States  nuclear  Industry  abroad  are 
now  $2-b!lllon  a  year  and  soon  are  expected 
to  exceed  foreign  sales  of  United  States  air- 
craft. 

The  Unilcd  Slates,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  nuclear  supplier  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  Senator  Rlblcoff.  West  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom.  France.  Canada,  Belgium. 
Sweden  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  already 
provided  nuclear  power  plants  to  scores  cf 
other  countries,  and  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
Netherlands  are  interested  In  the  market. 
Two  International  mechanisms  have  been 
established  with  the  goal  of  making  sure 
that  the  products  of  all  these  exports  are 
not  turned  Into  weapons  of  war.  One  Is  the 
five-year-old  Treaty  for  Non-proliferation  ci" 
Nuclear  Weapoiis.  The  second  is  the  Inter- 
national  Atomic   Eiiergy  Agency. 

Under  the  treaty,  nations  without  nuclei.r 
weapons  agree  not  to  develop  any  kind  oi 
nuclear  explosive  de\ices  and  agree  to  ac- 
cept inspectors  and  safeguard  standards  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  In 
return,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  treaty  signers 
with  weapons,  have  agreed  not  to  provide 
weapons  to  any  other  country  and  have 
agreed  to  pursue  nuclear  dlsarmameiit.  Al- 
most 100  nations,  not  including  France  and 
China,  have  signed  the  treaty. 

The  second  mechanism  is  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  With  a  total 
staff  of  about  1,000  persons,  the  agency  wa.s 
established  to  apply  international  rafeguards 
and  Inspect  nuclear  facilities  lu  the  106  na- 
tions that  have  agreed  to  come  under  its 
Jurisdiction. 

Some  critics,  such  as  Senator  Rlblcoff  and 
Dr  Taylor,  the  nuclear  physicist,  argue  that 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  almost  out 
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of  control  and  that  there  Is  a  desperate 
world  need  to  tighten  controls. 

The  critics  point  to  a  number  of  alleged 
shortcomings  In  the  existing  control  pro- 
.cedures.  The  nuclear  proliferation  treaty, 
they  argue,  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  ol 
nuclear  equipment  to  nations  that  have  not 
Figned  the  treaty.  Another  problem  that  has 
been  raised  is  that  a  country  can  drop  out 
of  the  treaty  after  only  90  days  notice,  thus 
raising  the  possibility  that  some  nation 
might  sign  up  so  it  could  oecome  eligible  to 
receive  nuclear  equipment  and  then  drop 
out  so  it  could  be  'ree  to  develop  weapons 
without  concern  lor  international  In-spe-itors. 

"The  I.A.E.A.'s  safeguard  and  inspection 
procedures  amount  to  little  more  than  ac- 
counting methods  for  verifying  the  efTiciency 
of  national  or  regional  inspection  systems," 
Mr.  Riblcoff  observed  recently.  The  agency,  he 
said.  "Is  thus  heavily  dependent  on  the  gooo- 
wlU  and  cooperation  of  the  nations  whose 
nuclear  facilities  it  inspects  and  audits." 

Many  experts,  such  as  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission who  presently  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  international  SclentiSc  Af- 
fairs, support  the  treaty  and  the  internation- 
al agency. 

"The  I.A.B.A..  despite  Its  Imperfection,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  best  techniques  that  we 
have  to  verify  independently  that  nations  are 
directing  their  safeguard  activities  to  peace- 
ful purposes."  Dr.  Ray  said  In  recent  testi- 
mony. 

But  even  the  supporters  agree  there  are 
problems.  In  response  to  a  set  of  written 
questions  from  Senator  Riblcoff  about  short- 
comings in  the  existing  controls,  Carl  Walske, 
president  of  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum, 
said,  "In  retrospect  we  probably  should  have 
done  more." 

Though  Senator  Ribicoft'  has  characterized 
present  United  States  efforts  to  tighten  con- 
trols as  "less-than -aggressive,"  there  are  a 
number  of  official  and  unofficial  indications 
that  the  State  Department  has  initiated  a 
significant  effort  to  win  agreement  of  the 
major  nations  now  exporting  nuclear  equip- 
ment for  tighter  international  controls. 

In  a  speech  last  week  in  Pittsburgh,  Dr. 
Fred  C.  lUe  praised  the  I.A.E.A.  as  providing 
an  example  of  "what  can  be  done  and  a  be- 
ginning of  what  Is  needed." 

"Now."  Dr.  lUe  continued,  "the  United 
States  Government  is  taking  additional  ini- 
tiatives toward  the  international  structure 
that  Is  needed  to  keep  the  spread  of  nuclear 
techncdogy  peaceful.  We  are  promoting  multl. 
national  arrangements  to  reprocess  the  spent 
fuel  from  reactors  and  perhaps  manage  other 
phases  of  the  fuel  cycle  such  as  waste  dis- 
posal." 

In  another  Indication,  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  is  understood  to  expect  action  on 
what  has  been  described  as  "a  safeguards 
convention"  within  the  next  month  or  so. 

Finally,  three  officials  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, who  ask  not  to  be  Identified,  said  the 
government's  safeguard  negotiations  with 
Individual  nations  bad  recently  become 
"multinational,"  presumably  Involving  talks 
among  the  small  number  of  countries  pro- 
ducing nuclear  equipment  for  export. 

ExHiBrr  2 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  13,  1975| 

NOCIXAX    Maoicbss 

The  West  Oerman  Oovernment  has  now 
confirmed  that  It  is  planning  to  sign  a  multl- 
blllion-dollar  agreement  later  this  month  to 
provide  Brazil  with  a  complete  nuclear  In- 
dustry and  technology  that  would  enable  It 
to  produce  atomic  bombs  as  well  as  electric- 
ity. As  we  have  previously  noted,  this  is  a 
recldess  move  that  could  set  off  a  nuclear 
arms,  race  In  Latin  America,  trigger  the  nu- 
clear arming  of  a  half-dozen  nations  else- 
where and  endanger  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 
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Senator  Pastore,  chairman  of  th( 
sional  Joint  Committee  on  Atom  c 
warned  last  week  that  the  NATG 
ment  of  the  United  States  could 
question  if  Bonn  creates  "a  likely 
backyard,  while  we  are  heavily 
Germany's  backyard  to  defend  the|u 
likely  peril."  The  Rhode  Island 
virged  President  Ford  to  seek  a  pos 
of  the  German-Brazilian  deal  "at 
est  level  of  International  diploma 
had  earlier  approached   an   Amer 
pany;  but  the  United  States  Gov 
fused — and    has   always   refused 
the  export  of  technology  for  uraiii 
ment    and    phituniuiT.    separation 
Mliirh    are    Inrlndecl    i'l    the    uiip 
Gcrmau    sale    of    u.    "coiiipleie    :ix 
cycle  "   to  Brazil. 

The  German  fale  only  requires 
of  equipment  and  materials  provi 
Gcnnauy,  Bonn  has  acknowledged, 
all  masters  German  technology,  il 
to  duplicate  German  equipment 
nuclear  explosives  free  of  inleri! 
pervision.   much   as  India  did.   A 
Foreign    Office   spokesman    alreadj 
noimced  that  his  country  ■inten 
onale  nuclear  explosives  for 
poses."  But  there  is  no  way  to  dis 
peaceful   nuclear   explosive    from 
and  even  the  United  States  has 
to  develop  a  coiumerclally-feasi 
nuclear  explosives.  If  Bra^li  is 
this  route,  other  near-nuclear  ecu 
doubledly  will  be  stimulated  to 

Argentina  already  is  believed  to 
to  acquire  a  plutonium  separatioi 
is  Taiwan.  Chile  and  other  .South 
countries  may  follow.  Soutli  Korea 
istan  arc  fnr  along  in  similar  n 
with  France.  Paris  has  been  urged 
by  Washington  not  to  sell  such 
but  is  unlikely  to  hold  the  line  if 
many  goes  through  the  Brazilian 

Iran    Is    buying    two    reactors 
France  and  West  Germany  but  is 
an  eight-reactor  deal  witli  the 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  free  hand 
Plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel. 
South  Africa  are  believed  to  be 
toward  nuclear  bomb  manufactu: 
a  dozen  such  countries  follow  Indi  i 
nuclear    club,    pressure 
grow   in   Japan,   West   Germany 
nuclear-capable     but     politically 
countries  to  do  the  same. 

Should    Bonn   perpetrate    this 
upon  the  world,  it  will  put  at  risk 
ades  of  effort  in  gaining  the  high 
Its  neighbors  and  allies.  It  will  pay 
price  that  will  far  outweigh 
A  far  wiser  couise  would   be  to 
United  States  in  refraining  from 
and  in  urging  other  supplier  natio4s 
quickly  toward  common  export 
than   the   competitive  degradatioi 
guards  in  pursuit  of  profit. 

Exhibit  3 

I  From  Nuclear  Industry,  May    975 1 

Nuclear  Export  Control  and  Proiiferation 

Questions 

Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff's  (D-Coiin.)  con- 
tinuing interest  In  the  safeguardj  question 
was  evidenced  this  month  in  he(  rings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  his  Govern  ment  Op- 
erations Committee  on  a  propose  d  bill  to 
alter  the  procedure  for  the  export  if  nuclear 
facilities,  technology  and  specia  nuclear 
materials. 

The  bill,  Uitroduced  by  Sen.  Ch^-les 
<R-in.)   with  Rlbicoff  and  Sen. 
(D-Obio).    would    provide    that 
licenses  be  issued  by  the  Departmedt 
merce,  but  that  none  could  be  isi  ued 
NRC  had  certified  that  the  receivir  g 
had  safeguards  "substantially,  at  l(ast, 
parable  to  safeguards  required  by 
mission   In   the   United  States 
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chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
dlUag  the  bill. 

Few  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
ported  the  bill  as  it  was  written, 
suggested  that  legislation  was 
the  present  time.  But  the  hearings 
a  state  of  confusion  that  apparently 
ated  in  the  separation  of  NRC  and 
The  AEC  Regulatory  Staff,  out  of  w 
was   formed,   had   responsibility   for 
licenses,    but.    according    to 
former   licensing   director   John   F. 
"never  really  looked  into  it." 

The  regulatory  staff,  said  O'Leary, 
the  end  of  a  lo'.ig  chain  that  began 
with  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Germantown  side  of  AEC  |now 
Regtilatory's  function,  he  added,  was 
f.ud  classically  ministerial." 

The  result,  according  to  Riblcoff 
NRC  now  licenses  e.^ort  of  special 
material  asid  complete  facilities, 
eesentlally  a  rubber-stamp  operation 
ihe  Commission  has   to  rely  on 
determlue   the   adequacy   of 
cause  it  has  no  resources  to  do  the  Jol 

NRC  Chairman  William  Anders 
with  the  "rubber  stamp"  charac 
but  he  added: 

•"While   NRC   has   the  statutory   n 
bility  for  determining  whether  such 
should    be    issued,    authority    for 
into  and  approving  agreements  for 
tlon  Is  vested  in  the  Executive 
Congress.  Moreover,  the  Executive 
the  chief  means,  through  Its  national 
and    foreign    relations    agencies,    to 
information   and    make    integrated 
policy    asvessment,    which    NRC    mutt 
prior    to   reaching    its   determinatiot 

NRC,  said  Anders,  is  m  the  "final 
of  developing  new  procedures  with 
utlve  Branch  on  export  policy.  In  thi 
times,  as  previously  announced   (sei 
Mar.,  p.  40) ,  ""important"  export 
plications  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
missloners    themselves,    Anders    said 
was   no  Indication  at  press  time 
interagency  negotiations  would  res4lt 
policy  decision  on  the  question. 

Forum    President   Carl   Walske 
point  that  the  international  safeguan 
tlon  consists  of  two  problems: 
spread  of  nuclear  weapon  technologj 
sovereign    nations,    and    the    more 
recognized   threat  of  diversion  by 
or  subnational  elements. 

"With    sovereign    governments, 
you  deal   with   proliferation  might 
different  from   the   case  where  youJ"e 
cerued  with  basically  how  well 
ernment  runs   its   police   force   or 
force." 

Governments   get   "very  delicate 
comes   to   their   sovereign   rights,' 
adding  that   the   achievement  of 
Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  basicall  ' 
toring  and  public  accounting 
the    International    Atomic    Energy 
(IAEA)    appeared  to  be  about  as 
was  possible  to  go  in  that  direction 

"But    In    the   area   of   safeguards 
criminal  elements,  I  don't  believe 
rect  to  assume  that  any  governmen  ; 
to  leave  that  problem  unsolved," 
Speaking  of  European  and  other 
ized  powers,  Walske  said  it  might 
ble  to  dictate  "exactly  what  their 
arrangements  might  be,"  but  that 
more  practical  to  "sit  down  with 
come    to    a    common    conclusion." 
dealt  with  security  people   in  the 
nuclear  matters,  he  said,  "I  find  no 
tlon  whatsoever  on  their  part  to  be 
with  security  matters." 

WALSKE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Walske  made  three  recommendatitiis  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  bill: 

Make  the  State  Department  the  tlltimat* 
authority,  based  on  advice  from  NRq  ERDA, 
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Hie  Defense  Department,  intelligence  serv- 
ices 'and  any  other  government  source  of 
relevant  information,  on  whether  nuclear 
exports  were  advisable; 

Recognize  that  adequate  safeguards  "are 
a  function  of  not  only  the  level  ol  physical 
protection  but  al.so  of  the  tlireat  level  In 
any  particular  country,  and  that  tlicrefore 
thev  may  vary  from  case  to  case"; 

Call  on  the  Executive  Branch  "to  proceed 
more  on  a  cooperative  path  with  other 
countries  than  on  tlie  basis  of  a  U.S.  veto." 

As  to  the  method  of  carrying  tnis  out. 
WaLske,  questioned  by  Glenn,  said  iAeAs 
function  as  u  monitoring  agency  was  a  "u.se- 
ful  one"  in  tlie  area  of  national  nuclear 
proliferation,  especially  if  the  governments 
take  a  pledge  not  to  become  a  nuclear  power. 
IAEA,  he  said,  "sounds  an  alarm  bell  that 
something  isn't  being  done  properly;  that 
the  government  is  not  accounting  for  the 
special  nuclear  material  that  is  within  its 
control." 

Against  criminal  elements,  however,  Wal- 
ske said  it  wa.s  "probably  a  big  handicap 
working  tlu-ough  an  Inlernational  agency.  In 
security  systems,  at  least  in  the  final  details. 
it's  a  good  idea  not  to  make  public  every 
single  thing  we  have  in  mind  in  order  to 
have  protection." 

Asked  by  Glenn  whether  he  was  advocat- 
ing leaving  the  decision  to  export  in  the 
hands  of  the  Stale  Department,  without 
any  veto  by  NRC  or  any  other  agency,  Walske 
said : 

"Having  dealt  with  the  State  Department 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  Pentagon.  I 
think  it  is  a  pretty  conservative  organization. 
With  advice  from  jNRC  and  others,  I  think 
they  could  act  rather  coiiPcr\  allvely  in  the.se 
matters." 

Several  witnef-'ses  pointed  out  ti-.at  the 
U.S..  not  liaving  a  monopoly  on  nuclear 
technology,  was  in  a  poor  position  to  force 
rigid  safeguards  on  other  countries,  but 
Rlbicoff  argued  against  that  position,  and  he 
was  supported  by  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  chief  Fred  Ikle. 

"The  U.S.  cannot,  of  course,  accomplish 
international  controls  alone,'"  Ikle  said,  "but 
il  can,  as  a  first  and  foremost  nuclear  nation, 
take  the  lead.  In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  U.S.  is  the  only  nation  that  can  do  that." 

Asked  by  Ribicoft  about  a  'sophisticated 
terrorist  organization  building  and  deton- 
ating a  bomb  in  "any  major  city  of  tiie 
world,"  Ikle  said: 

'"One  should  not  be  alarmed  in  an  unpro- 
ductive way  about  this  long-term  problem." 
But  he  acknowledged  tinder  further  ques- 
tioning that  it  was  "a  contingency  one  hesi- 
tates to  speak  lightly  of — it  is  an  event  that 
would  change  the  world." 

A  panel  of  safeguards  ."^iK^kcSin'Mi  from 
FRDA  and  other  agencies  seemed  reluctant 
to  speak  out  either  for  or  against  tlie  bill,  but 
the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that 
the  problem  could  be  handled  without  legis- 
lation. Asked  by  Percy  whether  "anyone 
wants  to  suggest  that  the  upgraded  safe- 
guards we  are  proposing  would  need  to  be 
done,"  ERDA  Director  of  the  Division  of  In- 
ternational Pailiclpatlou  Abraham  Fried- 
man said: 

"I  would  »-ay.  only  If  iiothing  were  being 
done,  if  we  were  not  constantly  upgrading; 
our  .sategiiards  and  piiysical  security  proce- 
dui"es.  it  would  be  obvious  that  Koiaeihing 
would  need  to  be  done." 

Percy  then  said:  "What  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  these  hearings,  for  those  of  you  who 
are  working  diligently  to  do  that,  is  simply 
indicate  to  you  that  you  have  a  large  body 
of  siipiKirt  in  the  Congrc.'s.s,  and  I  think  in 
ilie  country,  for  getting  an  adequate  budget 
and  setting  proper  atw-niion  to  this  area."' 

Glenn,  however,  wa.'»  not  so  easy. 

"I  do  not  share  yottr  confidence  for  the 
moment  about  IAEA  having  a  good  handle 
on  this  problem,"  he  said,  "nor  do  I  have 
liie  confidence  some  ol   you  have  exhibited 


with  regard  to  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
solving  our  problems.  I  think  we  do  have 
some  changes  that  have  to  be  made,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  don't  have  the  complacent  atti- 
tude that  maybe  has  been  exhibited  here 
today." 

One  way  in  wliich  IAE.\  might  be  u.sed  to 
guard  against  proliferation  among  sovereign 
nations,  accordhig  to  another  witness,  would 
be  to  require  IAEA  safeguards  on  all  nuclear 
activities  before  approving  export  of  special 
nuclear  materials.  Former  U.S.  arms  control 
negotiator  Adrian  Fisher,  now  at  George- 
town University  in  Washington,  said  this  is 
not  being  done  by  the  U.S.  at  pre-sent. 
■  "We  are  requiring  that  our  materials  be 
subject  to  safeguards,  but  we  really  don't 
care  abovit  the  country's  other  nuclear  ac- 
tivities," he  said.  Such  a  policy  doesn't  really 
work,  he  said:  "you  can't  ptit  any  safeguards 
on  brains."  He  cited  the  example  of  India's 
recent  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device,  appar- 
ently from  Plutonium  derived  from  a  Cana- 
dian reactor  there. 

Fisher  said  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
U.S.  should  insi.st  that  countries  sign  tlie 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Ijefore  they  get  U.S. 
assistance,  btit  he  argued  that  "we  couldn't 
malie  it  stick — we  clearly  couldn't  get  French 
cooperation  on  that. 

"We  might,  however,  get  cooperation  on 
any  increasingly  severe  program  of  not  giv- 
ing nuclear  aKSlPtnnce  to  covuitries  unles."; 
all  their  nuclear  activities  are  under  IAEA 
safegiuu"ds.'"  He  pointed  out  that  Prance,  al- 
though not  a  signatory  to  the  Non-Pi"ollfera- 
tion  Treaty,  had  taken  the  pKisition,  "and  I 
believe  tlieni,"  that  they  would  act  as  if  they 
were  a  party  to  it,  itic-luding  tlie  pledge  by 
iiucloai"  powers  not  to  give  non-iiut-leur  coun- 
tries the  bomb  technology. 

Asked  by  Glenn  why  France,  in  light  of 

-tiiat  policy,  wouldn't  sign  the  Lff-aty.  Fisher 

said  tiiat  would  "involve  some  statement  of 

Fi"eni"h  psycliology  that  I  tliink  would  be  a 

little  hard  for  me  to  explain." 

Fisher,  in  response  to  another  Glenn  ques- 
tion, said  he  didn't  tliink  IAEA  should  have 
more  authority  or  control,  although  it  could 
use  more  financial  support.  "In  terms  of 
legal  authority,"  he  explained,  "I  don't  think 
you  could  go  much  further  without  running 
into  pioblciii.s  with  the  meinbei"s." 

EsntBiT  4 

I  From  Nu' luar  News.  September  lSt>6| 

Ni  fuirD:  A  Rebirth  ok  rur.  IAE.\ 

(By  Sterling  Cole) 

The  Tentli  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will 
open  in  Vienna,  September  21. 

As  the  Agency  ent«'i's  its  tenth  year  as  an 
Internailonal  organ  for  tlie  dl.'^tribution  of 
the  blessings  of  atomic  enerny  and  the  pre- 
vention of  its  uses  for  war  aiirt  destruction. 
it  is  time  for  governments  to  take  a  clo.'-P 
look  and  decide  whether  to  piii  it  to  work  n"; 
orighially  intended,  or  let  it  drift  along  r.^ 
one  more  inspired  dream  for  intcrnatlon.il 
peace  and  li.irmony  allowed  to  wither  away 
becau.=e  of  the  blindness,  pride,  greed,  jeal- 
ousy, parsimony,  and  su.spicion  of  govern- 
ments. There  are  other  international  govern- 
mental iuslitutlons  qualitied  to  carry  out  the 
Agency's  other,  but  nonthele.ss  impcrtan'. 
aolivities.  Tlie  Agency  is  unique  among  in- 
ternational organizations  only  In  Its  amhor- 
ity  and  capacity  for  eventual  conlrol  owt 
nuileiir  weapon  material. 

.\n.\is  RAcr:  crown 

•Sincf  its  creation  two  more  couiilrif.';  Iia.o 
(  pi-niy — and  boastfully  -moved  into  tl;e  nu- 
clear arnif.  race,  others  are  .su-pecled  of  ha*  - 
Ing  plans  to  join  the  imclear  «"Uib  and  the 
whole  world  lives  In  di"ead--:ind  dlsappoin-- 
mcnt. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  nor  a  single  nucleur 
power  plant  capable  ol  ]troduclng  by -prod- 
uct weapon  material  has  come  undt-i  Agei;<-y 


control,  other  than  two  or  three  that  have  a.s 
a  psychological  gesture  and  as  vehicles  to 
demonstrate  and  test  the  Agency's  safeguard 
procedures.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single 
grain  of  the  tons  of  enriched  nuclear  mate- 
rial offered  to  the  Agency  at  the  outset  has 
been  sought  by  any  country  for  use  in  a 
power  reactor  to  generate  electricity,  yet 
many  such  re.ictors  have  been  and  are  behig 
built  or  planned.  Why  has  tlie  Agency  tlm-i 
been  avoided  or  circumvented,  and  its  ob- 
jectives thwarted?  In  all  fairness,  it  mu.si 
be  recognized  that  out  of  the  .Agency's  nearly 
100  members  one,  but  only  one,  has  by  word 
and  deed  thus  far  sliown  its  complete  and 
luireserved  submission  to  tlie  Agency's  au- 
ihorliy.  Could  It  be  providential  that  the  one 
covmiry  which  has  seen  and  felt  tlie  awful- 
ne.ss  of  atomic  devantation  sliould  be  the  one 
to  lead  the  way  out  of  this  nuclear  night- 
mare? All  hail  to  Japan ! 

Billions  of  words  liave  been  written  and 
spoken  of  tiie  need  to  establish  control 
agaiiu^t  nuclear  proliferation;  hundreds  oi 
millious  ol  dollars  have  been  spent  Ui  con- 
ferences and  research  on  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. "Vet  the  world  today,  despite  the  tesi- 
ban  ti'eaty,  is  as  far  from  nuclear  control  and 
disarmament  as  it  has  ever  been,  except  for 
the  unique  opportunity  presented  by  a  full 
nud  immediate  exploitation  of  the  poicnti..'. 
of  ihe  IAEA. 

NO   (;Risr    roR    mii.i. 

For  nipiiy  years  ihe  Agency  has  had  a  y— 
tern  to  safeguard  nuclear  materials  under  H-: 
control  against  diversion  from  peaceful  ostt-;. 
This  sycteni  v.as  not  easily  achieved,  bu' 
eventually,  it  lias  had  the  full  support  and 
aflirmailve  approval  of  all  countries  of  ;hi- 
World.  Years  ayo  the  Agency  developed  ' he 
basis  for  an  international  arrangeinen'  !•• 
romiieiisate  pei"son»  for  loss  or  damage  Ir-iin 
nuclear  reacior.s:  it  has  established  rules  lor 
the  .safe  transport  and  handling  of  radio- 
active materials;  it  lias  recruited  a  stuff  of 
competent  scientists  and  admiuistratfirs 
many  of  them  dedicated  and  selfless  intc*-- 
iiational  servants,  to  supervise  these  activi- 
ties. Adnibiistratively.  the  Agency  Is.  and  ha^ 
been  for  years,  all  set  to  go;  everything  is  in 
order,  but  tliere  is  no  gri«i  for  its  mill — aiit! 
none  seems  in  sight. 

During  the  past  decade  there  lias  bee'i 
great  change  In  the  nuclear  field;  cond;urtn>. 
technology,  and  attitudes  have  improved  ini- 
jnensely.  Therefore,  the  time  is  ripe,  in  my 
view,  for  a  re-examination  of  the  Asency 
Statute  so  that  it  can  be  put  to  work  effec-- 
tlvely  toward  tlie  great  goal  of  diverting  nu- 
clear materials  away  from  weapons  and  hit'.) 
plowshares.  Certainly,  the  International  cli- 
mate seems  to  be  more  favorable  for  sutii 
a  re-examination  than  it  ever  has  been  sin.  c 
Iho  dawn  of  the  atomic  ape. 

srECiAi.  co>rrPRKNfr 

Af<;o:dingIy.  Ihcrpfore.  I  propose  tl\at  al 
tiic  Tenth  General  Conlerence  it  be  dccidt-tl 
to  convene  a  special  conference  next  year, 
the  tenth  aniilver.s;o"y  of  the  I.\EA.  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  an  effective  and  enlighi- 
ened  revision  of  the  Statute.  This  could  con- 
tain, and  in  my  view  should  contain,  ih- 
following  ma.tor  conoeptR.  obligations.  pn<l 
provisions  among  others: 

1.  Each  Member  renounces  tiie  use  of  nu- 
clear we.ipons  as  an  instrument  of  nalioual 
policy  except  in  retaliation  for  a  nuclear  ai- 
tuc!:  made  upon  it  or  upon  ajiother  mem- 
ber. 

2.  No  Member  will  iiercafri-r  ron.struii  a 
nuclear  weapon  production  facility  or.  having; 
a  present  nuclear  production  capability,  re- 
activate an  old  on©  or  otherwise  increase  lis 
production. 

3.  No  Member  will  transfer  any  nuclear 
weaptni  to,  or  share  it*;  control  or  use  with, 
another  Member,  nation,  or  group  of  na- 
tions. 

4    N«i  Mcmbrr  will  .sell  or  transfer  -lO  au- 
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other  Member  or  nation  any  nxiclear  ma- 
terial or  facility,  except  tbroiigh  the  Agency. 

S.  AU  Memhers  will  plac«  under  Agency 
safegxiard  aupervlalon  all  existing  and  future 
national  and  International  or  regional  nu- 
clear power  reactors. 

a.  No  nuclear  test  or  explosion  will  be  cou- 
(H-.cted  by  any  Member  except  as  It  may  be 
iipproved  and  supervised  by  the  Agency. 

7.  Each  Member  able  to  do  so  agrees  to 
Hive  to  the  Agency  from  time  to  time  sub- 
stantial amoimts  of  nuclear  material  and 
equipment  transfer  of  custody  and  owner- 
chip  thereof. 

•  8.  Nuclear  material  given  to  the  Agency 
shall  t)e  sold  by  it  only  to  Members  and  at  a 
reasonable  price  which  shall  be  uniform  and 
Don-dlscrlmlnatory,  and  the  proceeds  shall 
he  \ised  to  defray  the  costs  of  Its  admlnlstra- 
tive  functions  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
trams. 

9.  Agency  benefits  will  be  denied  to  any 
Meml)er  found  In  violation  of  Its  obligations 
:ind  to  any  Member  that  has  begun  produc- 
lion  of  nuclear  weapons  or  conducted  nucletur 
\>-enpon  development  since  creation  of  the 
.'.srency. 

10.  violations  will  provide  basis  for  con- 
'  Tted  action  by  the  Agency  independentlv  or 
:  a  concert  with  the  United  Nations. 

11.  Revised  Statute  to  become  effective 
•A  hen"  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  present 
Agency  Members,  includli-rg  the  U.S.  and 
VS3R. 

12.  Realistic  Ijasls  for  selection  of  Meni- 
'•ers  of  Board  of  Governors  and  restricting 
ir.uhorlty  of  the  Board  to  policy  matters  only. 

la.  Clarification  and  expansion  of  auihor- 
:„V  of  Director  General  to  make  him,  without 
fiiestion,  the  executive  force  in  formuliitin}; 
..tid  e.\ecuiihg  the  Agency's  activities. 

COAL  WORTH  SEEKING 

I  c.^^lfe?.:  that  this  Is  a  very  laiye  order  far 
a  world  conference  to  adopt,  but  it  is  a  goal 
worth  seelclng  and  the  acceptance  of  any  one 
rf  these  suggestions  would  be  ample  reward 
lor  the  effort  and  expense  Involved.  It  gan 
foadily  be  seen  that  eventually  the  sale  of 
ihe  nuclear  material  would  provide  funds  for 
all  the  Agency's  activities  and  thereby  relieve 
i:ational    treasuries   of   an   annual    levy;    it 


would  truly  become  a  woiid  bank  (ff  iuio]e:!r 
energy  as  originally  conceived 

To  be  siu-e,  gifts  to  tlie  Agency  o; 
by  the  nuclear  powers  represent 
dollar  values  but  that  same 
otherwise  remain  sterile  in  nailoi: 
and  never  be   used,  eve:i  l.ir  pe 
iioses.  In  any  event,  the.se  sums 
t'reater   than   the   alternative   cost 
and  research  on  tlie  subject  of 

Only  as  nuclear  niaierjal  is  withdr  i 
-loclcpile   and  placed   under  ettec 
national  control  can  there  be 
<lear  disarmament.  Nuclear  prolffe 
i:een,  and  still  i.s,  the  np.\t  sref  test 
civilization,  sccor.d  oii!v  to  t!^c  nopu 
plo.sion.  There   is  still  lime   to  dea 
effectively,    but   \.iih   ■•ach   pa-shiL- 
ta-slc  becomes  more  difficult.  We 
that  vision,  wisdom,  and  cnt'rnf;e 
nate  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
ment  leaders  so  that  mankii-.rt  .soo 
vHeved  of  tlie  threat  of  Ducldr.r  de' 
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Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.  Pre^-i'Jc:;t. 
tion V;  cuncri,t  uneninlcyinei.t  ci 
9.2  percent  of  the  work  force  z) 
to  find  jobs,  has  focu;  ed  our  atto 
u  number  of  Icti-lative  n.ciism 
.>~pond  to  the  need.s  ol  ii-o.  e  v.iti: 
nnd   particularly  on   tiie   need.s 
lOiicer  term  unemployed  'vith  n 
th?  iincmployiren^^  compen-fitic^ 

The  Conimittee  en  Lr\bov  an 
VVeifaro,  of  yhich  Senator  Wil 
Nfw  Jersey  ii  chaiimr.i; — on 
serte  as  the  ranking  mirority 
and   the   Co:ninitlee   en   Finan 
last  week  liave  ordered  repoi- 
lation  to  provide  for  extension 
employment  benefits  under  the 
unemployment  assistance  prog: 
the  Federal  .supplemental  bene 
gram.  Prompt  action  by  the 


ne 
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ISTIMAltD   NUMBER  OF  EXHAUSTEES  OF  Ur;E."/IPLOYr.:,:NT   Br.'.triTS   DUBIiiG  flSC/^L 

YEAR  1976 

\\n  Ihoitsaads:  assumption;  c(  unemployment  rate  <instit-:d  am;  unii:s(j!<(l)  In  j.eiceiii; 

■legend:  UC— RegBlar  benefits  undef  the  Fedetal-State  Unemployment  ln<ui?nce  .<;vitiin  (typi- 
cally 26  weeks).  EB— Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Benehts  (up  to  39  v.?eks).  FSB  i— 
Federal  Supplemental  Benefits,  1st  13  weeks  (up  to  S2  weeks).  FSB  2— Federal  Supplemental 
Benefib,  2d  13  weeks  (up  to  65  weAs).  Expires  June  30,  1975.  SUA-S(jecJ:ii  Unerii|)!o;i,  c:  ; 
Assistance  (up  to  26  weeks  of  benefits  for  workers  not  covereO  hy  re  jular  svs'pri!)) 

SUMMARY— Thfi'je  cumulative  figures  represanl  llie  cxliauslf.^s  uotit:  cjisim?.  Um  bot;-,  ham 
workers  covered  under  the  Federal-Stale  Unemploymenl  Insurance  systeiii  and  workeii  tukejoi 
only  under  Ihe  Federal  Special  Unemployment  Assistance  pro^Mm  but  not  covered  by  tt» 
Federal-Slate  system  (e.g.,  domestic  workers,  f.iiiii  vkorkeis,  and  Slate  and  Iccal  povemment 
workersX 
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year 


A'.ih«nia: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate(IUR). 
Total  Unemp.  Rate(TUR>.... 
Unemp.  Coinpensalion  (UC). 
Fxtended  Benefits  (EB). 


Fed.  Sup.  B«iMfiU|(FSB|).. 
Fed  Sup.  BemFitsi  (FSBi).. 
Special  Unamp.  Asst.  (SUA). 
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on  thc-ie  amendments  is  ess^.... 
order  to  assure  that  hundreds  of 
.<=ands  of  American  workinojme! 
women  are  not  forced  onto  the  a 
overburdened  welfare  roles  whili 

continue  to  be  unemployed  

fault  of  their  own  but  as  a  if..-ult 
vent  economic  conditions. 

In  order  that  my  collrague.T  ma 
r.    giCi'.ter   appreciation   of   the 
luJe  CI  this  problem,  in  terms 
luiniber  of  worker.s  who  are  expe 
exhaust  totally  their  benents 
nting    unemployment    assistance 
srams.  Senator  Wh-llaivts  and  I . 
staff  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Committee  to  compile  estimates 
•.iumber  of  persons  covered  by 

■nograms  who  will  exhaust  

ment  benefitj  during  fiscal  year 
Tlicse  estimate.*,  compiled  from 
lion  supplied  to  us  at  our  r_ 
the  rer;pective  State  a^erir-ies,  s 
in  fiscal  year  1976,.  2  million 
vvorkera    arc?    expected    to    exha 
'.eeks  of   benefits   provided 
Federal  ."^ijpplcnicntal  benefits  ... 
and  tliat  knother  422.000  are  ex 

10  exhaust  26  weeks  of  benefits 

-pecial  unemploymcr.t  assistance 
gram.  Under  i;ie=;ent  lav.  these  2 
lion  worker.s  wiU  receive  no  1 
.'s::Lstance. 

These  figures  clearly  dcmorstrr 
ineent  nred  for  furthei  legislative 
by  this  Ccngre>~s.  Jlr,  Prcj^tdent, 
uiwnimous  consent  that  a  table 
ing  the  estimated  number  of 

nho  are  expected  to  exhaust  „ 

dpr  each  unemployment  asslstane 
:nam  in  coch  respective  State  be  p 
i;i  the  REcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  m, 
was  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  the  R 
as  follows; 
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e;  istiiig 

uneipploy  - 

1976. 

infbnna- 


requi  st 
shov 
miem:  iloj' 
?xhai  st 
und(  r 
pr  »ei 
>e 
une  cr 


3d 

quarter 

1975 


41h 

nuailer 

1975 


1st 

quarter 

1976 


2d 

quarter 

197G 


p  Br.!e  ... 

Rate. 

en';atioii... 

Ms 

eMsi 

fits  

Asst 


1.3 
.6 
.3 
.1 


1.1 
,6 
.3 
.1 


?.0 
.6 

.4 
I 

."i 


1.7 
.9 
.3 
.2 
.1 


Rate 

Rale 

ensation 

fts .... 

tltSl.- 

Ms... 

As.^1 


17.0 
4.2 
2,5 
1.8 
1.1 


16.8 
4.3 
2.6 
1,9 
1.2 


12.8 
5,3 
3,1 
2,4 
1.4 


13,2 
4.1 
2.4 
t.8 
1.1 


Rdle(IUR)..   . 

R.il6(IUR) 

nsatlon  (UC) 

f.;s(EB). 

Bei^lil^i  (FSB')-   - 

li;s(FSBi) 

.Ab.t.(SUA).... 


P 


if. 


;ti 


11.0 

2.6 
1.8 
1.3 
.3 


7,3 
.6 

1.0 
.8 
.2 


9,7 
.7 

.8 
.6 

.3 


11.9 
2.7 

.4 
.2 
.4 


i.  Ri 
?ale. 


Comi  insation. 


Bet 


Ills. 

Wsi 

iits2 

Asst 


130.0 

50.0 

20.0 

9.0 

20.0 


120.0 
45.0 
17.0 
8.0 
19.0 


105.5 

40.0 

15.0 

7.0 

16.0 


95,0 

35,0 

13.0 

6.0 

15.0 


Rate. 

ia'e 

nsalion 

lits „ 

Ben|fits' 

ils». 

A.sst 


5.7 

2.0 

.9 

.5 

.3 


4.9 
1.7 
.8 
.5 
.2 


3.7 
1.3 
.6 
.4 
.2 


3.7 
L3 
.6 
.4 
.2 


bv 

that 

cd 

r  -> 

the 

am 

ctetl 

he 

pro- 

mil- 

irtiie;" 

c  the 

c  iion 

I    £.s:v 

how- 

indi\'ldual,i 

benefits  un- 

pro- 

■inted 

terial 

:CORD, 


«.o 

MA 
6.4 


7.2 
9.1 
S9.8 
17.7 
10.6 
7.9 
4.8 

5.G 
f;A 
39,8 
6,6 
4.0 
2.9 
1.2 

HA. 
9.6 
450.0 
170.0 
65.0 
30.0 
7C.0 

3,2 
N.A. 
l&O 
6.3 
2.8 
L8 
.7 
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3d 

quarter 

1975 


4th 

quarter 

1975 


1st 

quarter 

197C 


2d 

quarter 

1976 


Total 
fiscal 
year 


3d 

4th 

1st 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

1975 

1975 

1976 

2d  Total 

quarter  fiscal 

1976  year 


fonnertitut: 

liisuied  Unemp.  Rale(IUR). 

Total  Unemp.  Rate(IUR) 

Unemp.  Compensation  (UC).,. 

txieiided  Benefits(EB) 

fed.  Sup.  Benefits  i(FSB  0. .. 

Fed. Sup.  Benefits; (FSB;) 

Special  Unemp.  Asst.  (SUA) 
Dcb.v.ire: 

ln>^ured  Unemp.  Rale         ... 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation ■.. 

Extended  Benefits ..  .. 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  j 

Fed,  Sup.  Benefits  • 

Special  Unemp.  Assl       

District  of  Columbia: 
.  Insured  Unemp.  Rale.    ..  . 

Total  Unemp.  Rate .. 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits! ... 

Fod.  Sup.  Benefits  e. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

Florida: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate(IUR)... 

Total  Unemp,  Rate (TUR).... 

Unemp.  (k)mpensation  (UC)... 

Fxtended  Benefits  (EB) 

ted.  Sup.  Benefits  j(FSB  1)... 

Fed.  Sup,  Benefits  !  (FSB  ;).. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst,  (SUA),. 
Georgia: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation... 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  1 

Fed. Sup.  Benefits; 

Special  Unemp,  Asst...  

H.i.vaii: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation .     

txtended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  i . 

ted.  Sup.  Benefits  ; 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

Idaho: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate(IUR). .. 

Total  Unemp.  Rate  (TUR) 

Unemp.  Compensation  (UC).. 

Extended  Benefits  (EB) 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits]  (FSB,).... 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  (FSB  ).... 

Special  Unemp.  A<st.  (SUA)  . 
liimnis  (not  available): 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate...  

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  Benelitsi 

Fed.  Sup.  Beneiits;.. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

Indiana: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate  . 

Total  Unemp.  Rate . 

Unemp.  Compensalion.-     ,  . 

Extended  Benelits 

Fed.  Sup.  Beneti'si ._ 

Fed.  Sup.  Benelits;. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst -.. 


Insured  Unemp.  Raie(IUR>  . 

Tolnl  Unemp.  Rate  (lUR)...  . 

Unemp.  Compensation  (UC).. 

Extended  Benefits  (EB) 

Fed.  Sup.  BenefitSi  (FSBi).... 

Fed.  Sui>.  Benefits:  (FSB.)  ... 

Special  Unemp.  Asst.  (SUA). . 
Kansas: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rale 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensatiou 

Extended  Benefils.. 

Fed.  Sup.  Benelitsi...  .   .  .. 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits; .  .. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst.. 
Kentucky: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  BenefitSi 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits; 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

Louisiana: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rale  (TUR). 

Total  Unemp.  Rate(IUR) 

Unemp.  Compensation  (UC).. 

Extended  Benefits  (EB) 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  i  (FSB  1).. 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  ;  (FSB) ;.. 

Spccia!  Unemp.  Asst,  (SUA) 


25.0 
14.4 

9.9 

0 

1.1 


22.4 
9.0 
5.4 
4.8 
3.5 


3.9 

5.5 

4,6 

.2 

.3 


33.6 
38.2 
25.3 
12.3 
3,0 


21.0 
12.7 

8.7 

0 

.7 


2,? 
7.2 
4.  ft 
4,1 
2,0 


6.4 
4.5 
4.7 
4.S 
.4 


42,0 
34.2 
17.3 
•  8.5 
4.8 


18.0 
10.5 

7.2 

0 
.5 


25.0 
8.1 
4.9 
4.4 
2.0 


4.0 
5.4 
4.K 

4.4 
.4 


26.1 

25.3 

16.9 

6.0 

4.11 


13.0 
0 

0 
0 
.7 


43.3 

20.3 

11.9 

8.4 

.5 


4.7 
3.4 
1.1 
0 

.2 


38.6 

18.1 

10.6 

7.5 

.4 


4.3 
3.4 
3.1 
1.0 


47.4 

22,1 

13,0 

9.? 

.4 


4.5 
3.'j 
3.1 
2.S 
.2 


1.6 
.4 

.3 
.1 
.3 


1.7 
.4 
.2 
.) 

.3 


2.6 
.9 
.6 

.3 

.7 


21.2 

17.2 

5,3 

l,b 

L8 


7.5 
5,0 
2,5 
3.0 

.5 


17.6 

12.9 

4.0 

1.1 

1.5 


8.5 

5.5 
3.5 
2.9 

.b 


13,9 

8.6 

2,6 

.8 

1.2 


6.5 
4.0 
3.  CI 
1.9 


5.1 

3.8 

1.2 

.3 

.5 


3,6 
2,1 
1,9 
1.7 
.2 


12.5 
11.2 
7.0 
3.7 
4.0 


3.5 

2.f. 

1.0 

.4 

.3 


5,4 
3.2 
2.9 

2,6 
.3 


12.2 
10.9 
6.3 

2.8 

2.0 


6.0 
3.5 
3.2 
2.9 
.3 


13.2 

11.8 

7.5 

4.4 

1.1 


21.4 
7.6 
4.7 
4.2 
1.8 


5.7 
4.1 
5,0 
4.7 
.3 


23.0 

16,5 

8.1 

3.2 

3.4 


32.6 

15,2 

9,0 

6.4 

.3 


4,3 
3,7 
3.2 
2,8 


2.6 
1.4 

.9 

.5 
.5 


10.3 

4.3 

1.3 

,4 

.9 


5,0 
4.5 
2.5 
i.7 


7,7 

3.9 

1.0 

.3 

.8 


4,1 
2.1 
2.2 
1.9 
.2 


12.1 

10.8 

5.4 

2.5 

.8 


6.0 

NA 
77.0 
47,1- 
25.8 

0 

3.0 

7.6 
«A 
9C.2 
31,9 
19.  S 
17,5 
9.1 

4.8 
7.5 
20.0 
19,  S 
18.9 
13.8 
1.5 

5.1 
NA 
124,7 
25.2 
67.  G 
30.0 
15,2 

6.4 

NA 

lCi.9 

75.7 

44.5 

31,5 

1,6 

NA 

NA 

17.3 

14.0 

10.  S 

6,r 


5.0 
NA 
84,9 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.8 


3.0 

63.0 

43.0 

13.2 

3.8 

5.i 

2.7 

NA 

25,5 

19.0 

11.5 

9.5 

2.0 

2.7 
NA 
22,0 
13,0 
4.0 
1.3 
2,3 

15.0 
NA 
19.1 
11.3 
10.1 
9,1 
1,0 

NA 
8.7 
50.0 
44.7 
26.2 
13.4 
7.9 


Maine: 

Uiisuied  Uiiemp.  Rate    

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  BenefitSi 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  ; 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

Maryland: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate •.. 

Total  Unemp.  Rale 

Unemp.  Compensation. 

Exlenoed  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup  Benefits  I 

Fed.  Sup.  Beneiits „. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

Massachusetts: 

Insured  Unemp  Race(IUR).. 

Total  Unemp.  Rate  (TUR) 

Unemp.  Coinpensalion  (UC).. 

Extended  Benefits  (EB) 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits,  (FSB,)... 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  J  (FSB  )... 

Special  Unemp.  Asst.  (SUA).. 
Michigan : 

Insuied  UnempI  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup,  BenefitSi 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits: . 

Special  Unemp  Asst , 

fi/linnesota: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate(IUR).. 

Total  Unemp.  Rate  (TUR) 

Unemp.  Compensation  (UC)... 

Extended  Benefits  (EB) 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits,  (FSBi)... 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefrts~(FSB-).. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst.  (SUA).. 
Mississippi: 

Insuied  Unemp.  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup,  Benefits  1 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits 

Special  Unemp.  Asst. 

Missouri: 

insuied  Unemp.  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits] „ 

Fed.  Sup.  Benef.tSj 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

Montana: 

Insuied  Unemp.  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed. Sup.  BenefitSi 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits.- 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

tieOrasIa: 

liis'iicd  Unemp.  Rale(IUR).. 

Total  Unemp.  i?ale  (TUR).... 

Unemp.  Compensation  (UC).. 

Extended  BeneMs  (EB) 

Fed.  Sup.  Benelits  1  (FSB  1).. 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  ;  (FSB  .).. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst.  (SUA). 
Nevada: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate  .  -   

Total  Unemp.  Rate. 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  benefits.. 

Fed. Sup.  BenefitSi 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits; 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

New  Hampshire: 

Insuied  Unemp.  Rate     .     . 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp.  Compensation 

Extended  Benelits 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  1 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits: 

Special  Unemp.  Asst 

New  Jeirey: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate  (lUR).. 

Total  Unemp.  Rate  (TUR) 

Unemp.  Compensation  (UC).. 

Exiended  BeneHts  (EB) 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  1  (FSB  ,).. 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits    (FSB.).. 

Special  Unemp.  Asst. (SUA).. 
New  filexico: 

Insured  Unemp.  Rate 

Total  Unemp.  Rate 

Unemp,  Compensation 

Extended  Benefits 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  i 

Fed.  Sup.  Benefits  ; 

Special  Unemp.  Asst  


3.3 
2.0 

.8 


22.0 
3.1 
2.0 
1.4 
1.4 


3.7 

2.3 

1.4 

.9 

.4 


21.0 
3.0 
I.S 
1.4 


I, 


40.4 
46.7 
28.0 
19.8 

4.2 


187.0 

128.0 

69.0 

57.0 

8.0 


36.3 
54.0 
34.4 
21.3 
8.4 


193.0 

178.0 

122.0 

91.0 

8,0 


8.0 
6.0 
1.0 

1,0 


11. 6 

4.4 

13 

,4 

2,7 


9.0 
4.0 
2.0 
1.0 


9.5 
3.5 
11 

.3 
2.4 


19.5 
li.O 
6.3 

3.5 
.5 


19.5 
11.0 
6.3 
3.'j 
,5 


3.6 

1.2 

.5 

.3 

.4 


3.0 
i.f. 
.8 
.4 
.2 


.2 
.1 
0 
.2 


3.9 

1.3 

.5 

.3 

.4 


3.7 
It 
.8 
.4 
,  I 


1.8 
.1 
0 

0 
.1 


1.8 
.1 

Q 

U 
.1 


54.6 
50.6 
43.0 
38.7 
1.5 


2,7 
2.1 
1.9 
1,7 
1.3 


60,8 
50.8 
43.2 
36.9 
1.7 


2.1 

1.7 

1.41 

1.5 

1.4 


7,6 
4.7 
2.9 
1.8 
.8 


26.6 
3,8 
2.3 
1,7 
1.7 


30,1 
35.5 
39.6 
26,6 
4.8 


184.0 
174.0 
160.0 
130.0 
8,0 


13.0 
5.0 
3.0 
2.0 
.5 


9.1 

3.4 

1.0 

.3 

2.3 


19.5 
11.0 
6.3 

3.5 
.5 


4.0 
1.4 
.6 
.3 
.4 


6.2 
1.2 

.5 
.2 
.7 


1.8 

,2 

0 
0 

u 


5.2 
3.2 
2.0 
1.2 

.5 


24.0 
3.5 
Z.O 
1.6 
1.5 


34.5 
38.5 
26.0 
30.1 
7.2 


133.0 
166.0 
156.0 
141.0 
8,0 


15.0 
5.0 
4,0 
2,0 


6.2 

2.3 

.7 

.2 

1.5 


19.5 
11.0 
6,3 

3.5 
.5 


5.9 

2,0 

.S 

.4 

.S 


.4 
.1 
,1 


1,8 

.2 
0 
0 

0 


4.2 

1.3 

.1 

0 
0 


60.3 
53,9 
45.8 
41,2 
1,9 


2.4 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
.9 


60.7 
51.8 
44.0 
39,6 
1.5 


2.7 
2.2 
1.9 
1.8 
.( 


7.3 
t4A 
19.8 
12.? 
7.6 
4.7 
2.0 

HA 
HA 
93.5 
13.' 
8.1 
6.1 
6.0 

6.3 

NA 

141.3 

174.7 

1,!8.0 
97.3 
24.6 

13.5 
NA 
697.0 
646.0 
507.0 
419.0 

32,0 

5.7 

NA 

45,0 

20.0 

10.  u 

6.0 

2,0 

6.03 
N  A 
36.4 
13.6 
4.1 
1,2 
9,0 

5.4 

6,5 
78,0 
41,0 
25.6 
14,0 

2.0 

«.2 
5.4 
17,4 
5,8 
2.4 
I.? 
I.* 

2.f. 
NA 
17.1 
ICL- 
2.6 
1.2 
1.7 

5.0 
NA 
4  1 

.<; 
.2 
0 

.3 

7.4 
NA 
4.1 
.C) 
.i 
fl 
.3 

U.  1 

NA 
236.4 
207.1 
176.0 
156.4 

S.8 

4.6 
NA 
9,9 
7,8 
6.9 
6.» 
4.3 
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ESTIMATED   NUMBCR  OF  EXHAUSTEfS  OF   UNEMPLOYMENT   BE.)!Bl»S   OURLNG   FlSfU 

YEAR  1976  -  Continued 

|!n  thousands:  aisumptioof  of  unemployment  rate  (insured  and  uninsutert)  in  pe'tent] 

Il'ijei.il;  UC-Re!!ular  benefits  under  the  Federal-Stale  Unemployment  Insurance  system  (typ- 
rjlly  ?A  weeks).  EB    Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Benelits  (up  to  39  weelvs).  FSB  ,- 
Fet'i.-.al  Suiiplenicntal  Benefits,  1st  13  wee'ns  (up  to  52  weeks).  FSB      Federal  Suppleniei.l.il 
BiTefit*..  2d  13  /.eels  (up  to  65we«ks\  Eipires  June  .W,  1975.  SUA-  Special  Uneiiiployniwl 
"•  i'-lance(up  to  26  weeJs  ot  benebts  for  workers  not  co"i?red  by  regular  systen.)] 


3rt 
quarter 


U-*  Y.iii,. 

Iii.-u'f.l  Unen  p  iJrttt 
Total  Ui-emp  R.fle 

Unemp .  Compensation .  80.0 

F«lended  Benefits «b.O 

Fed..  Sup.  Benefits  i „„         15. 0 

Fedc  Sup.  Bei">l.ts .i        ilO.O 

Speial  llnemp  Asst.  . .• .^  7  0 

fJoi'ti  Crtiolin.i: 

Ir.suieii  Ui.pinii  R-le(IUR) 

fcial  Unemp  k..!<:  (TUN) 

Uiie  irp  Comi'e'isiilioi;  <Ui-)  *  8 

fniended  B»nfl!!s(fB)  i,  1 

fed  Sup.  Bene(i!Si(fS8i)  11 

Ffil.  Sup.  BeneM;  (fSB-)  i 

Special  U.ici:i(..  A. >t  (SU>)  . '. 

Koitli  Dakota: 

Insured  Uiiemp  r.iie 

Totdl  Unemp  Raip 

Unemp.  Conipensaiinii  ,f, 

Fxleii.Ied  Brnelits  t 

Fed.  Su|).  Ber-eti!';.    .         ■  i 

fed.  Sup.  ei?irirl<  ' 

Sieiial  UiiBii'i'  A'-st  1 

Ohn: 

1.1'ured  U"e"ip  R^!e 

Filial  Unenv..  RMe  . 

Uiienip.  Conipensalioi.  52.0 

r  Yielded  Benefits  ,;ii. '.1 

f?'(  Sup   Braetit^  .  16.  rj 

Fed.  Slip  BeiiKlils  2  0 

Special  U.ieii.ij  A'.st  NA 

tik'.t-.dnia: 

lniM.!U-.ci,.|.  P..»e(IUH)      . 

Tol.ll  Unemp.  fiaic    (TUH) 

Ui'CTip.  CoMipensalitn  (IIC). ...  ^i.  I 

Fx^eiided  Benefits  (tB)     .  1  J 

I  <•.!.  Sup.  Bene ht'i  (FSB').  !.  8 

ted.  Sup.  Benefitj-'(KSB-').        ..  0 

Special  Unemp.  Assf.  (SUA)  .  I 

Cieguii: 

|p .tired  Unctiip.  R.-te 
ToIjI  Unenio.  Rat" 

Unemp.  Compensation 12.0 

t  xlended  Benefits ...^ »  }  h 

Fed.  Sup.  B*iiefrt«i .  ....    ,        ^9 

Fed.  Sup.  Bene'  ts  .  .2.9 

Special  Uneinp.  AssI  .  h 

Pennsvi'.ania: 

Insured  Uiieii.;'  Rale 

Tut.-il  Unemp.  Rale 

Unemp  Cniiipenr.jliiiii  ..  b5. 0 

Extended  Benefits...' 30.0 

fed.  Sup.  Betiefttsi...". .         27.0 

Fed.  Sup.  Bene.'ilS! .  lO.D 
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The  Senate  should  be  ready  to  meet 
regardless  of  what  time  it  comes  in  to- 
morrow and  be  prepared  to  leave  this 
Chamber  at  approximately  12:12  or 
12:13  for  the  purpose  of  going  in  a  body 
over  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  hope  that  the  appropriate 
attaches  on  both  sides  would  notify  all 
-■^vlembers  of  this  meeting  tomorrow  so 
that  they  will  be  prepared,  will  be  here, 
and  will  be  ready  to  join  in  the  march  to 
tlie  other  Chamber. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

May  I  say  that  this  side  of  the  aisle 
has  already  been  alerted  to  the  meeting 
tomorrow,  and  I  will  further  state  that 
the  Republican  policy  committee  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  12:30  tomorrow  will 
not  be  held. 


VARI.^BLE  RATE  MORTGAGES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  co;isidei  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Goncurrcx  t  Resolution  45, 
.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  lejiislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  C'liicurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  45) 
I  !.:pre:saiiig  the  sense  of  the  Co^igress  that 
the  r'ocZeral  Hc^uie  Loan  Bank  Board  shall 
■•tfrniii  from  aiuhcrL  hig  variable  raie  niori- 
^!.gs-  ir.ilDi..-.  ;ii;i  \u;tn  aii'.'i'ji'ir-ei  by  tlie 
Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  business  before  the 
Senate  is  Senate  Concm-rent  Resolution 
45. 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  45. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ale  Concurrent  Resolution  45,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  expresses  the 
.sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  refrain 
from  authorizing  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  make  variable  rate 
mortgage  loans  on  residential  property 
unless  and  until  the  authority  to  make 
these  loans  is  specifically  authorized  by 
law  by  the  Congress.  A  variable  rate 
mortgage  loan  is  generally  defined  as  one 
in  which  the  rate  of  interest  is  permitted 
to  vary  over  the  life  of  the  loan,  usually 
in  accord  with  some  index  beyond  the 
control  of  the  lender. 

The  pi-eamble  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  45  makes  it  clear  that  the 
committee  is  neither  rejecting  nor  en- 
dorsing the  variable  rate  mortgage  con- 
cept. 

I  wish  to  make  that  very  clear:  We  are 
not  taking  a  position  against  or  for  the 
variable  rate  mortgage,  but  we  are  sim- 
ply saying  that  before  we  go  ahead  with 
it  we  should  attempt  in  an  orderly  and 
legal  way  to  authorize  it. 

Instead  the  committee  believes  the 
variable  rate  mortgage  proposal  should 
be  further  reviewed  by  the  Congress  In 
the  context  of  other  legislation  designed 
to  strengthen  the  viability  of  thrift  in- 
stitutions. If  variable  rate  mortgages  are 
ultimately  judged  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest, the  committee  believes  the  au- 
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thority  to  make  variable  rate  mortgage 
loans  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
that  such  law  should  contain  appropriate 
safeguards  to  protect  consumers. 

The  issue  of  variable  rate  mortgages 
was  prompted  by  proposed  regufations 
published  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
•Bank  Board  on  February  14.  These 
regulations  would  have  permitted  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  to 
offer  variable  rate  mortgages  subject  to 
ceriain  consumer  safeguards  contained 
in  the  Boards  regulation. 

Hearings  on  the  Board's  regulations 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  April  14  through  April  17. 
During  ihe.se  hearings  the  concept  of 
variable  late  mortgages  was  strongly 
.supported  by  the  Bank  Board  and  by 
th.c  savings  and  loan  industry.  However, 
the  concept  came  under  sharp  criticism 
from  labor  and  consumer  groups.  Pre- 
sumably, this  strong  opposition  to  the 
variable  rate  mortgage  concept  led  the 
Hou.-^e  of  Representatives  to  pass  a  bill, 
H.R.  6209,  to  prohibit  the  Bank  Board 
from  implementing  iU  variable  rate 
mortgage  proposal. 

Since  the  House  action,  the  Bank 
Board  has  indicated  it  has  withdrawn 
its  variable  rate  mortgage  proposal.  lu 
vijv.  of  the  Boards  action,  the  comurit- 
tce  believes  specific  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit vari:;ble  rate  mortgages  is  un- 
neceo=ar.v.  Tli'j  committee  beheves  the 
same  re.sult  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  concurrent  resolution  rather 
than  a  bill.  Despite  the  difference  in 
procedure,  the  policy  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  45  is  identical  to  the 
policy  of  H.R.  6209.  Under  both  meas- 
ures, the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  di- 
rected not  to  authorize  variable  rate 
mortgages  unless,  and  imtil  specifically 
authorized  to  do  so  by  law  by  the 
Congress. 

The  committee  bases  its  resolution  on 
the  following  premises: 

First,  the  extent  to  which  VRM's  are 
needed  to  strengthen  the  financial  sol- 
vency of  thrift  institutions  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  alternative  means 
for  accomplishing  the  same  objectives. 
The  committee  is  presently  consideriiig 
major  legislation  to  restructure  the  pow- 
ers of  all  depositoi-y  financial  institutions 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  financial  vi- 
ability. Any  decision  on  VRM's  should 
logically  be  related  to  decisions  made  on 
these  broader  legislative  proposals  before 
the  Congress. 

Second,  many  of  the  claimed  advan- 
tages of  the  VRM  proposal  depend  ulti- 
-mately  upon  the  elimination  of  regula- 
tion Q  which  limits  the  rate  of  Interest 
payable  on  time  and  savings  deposits. 
The  entire  issue  posed  by  regulation  Q 
is  under  active  review  by  the  Congress 
m  the  context  of  financial  Institution  re- 
form legislation.  Thus,  the  ultimate 
merits  of  the  VRM  proposal  cannot  be 
adequately  assessed  until  the  fate  of  reg- 
ulation Q  is  decided. 

Third,  better  methods  need  to  be  de- 
vised to  insure  that  the  pubUc  fully  un- 
derstands the  implications  of  variable 
rate  mortgages.  On  this  point,  it  is  quite 
revealing  to  note  that  the  economist  re- 
tained by  the  savings  and  loan  industiy 
to  study  he  VRM  concept  testified  that 


in  today's  market,  he  would  demand  a  re- 
duction of  at  least  2  percentage  points 
below  prevailing  rates  on  fixed  rate  mort- 
gages before  he  persoirally  would  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  variable  rate  mortgage 
under  the  conditions  outlined  in  the 
Board's  proposed  regulation. 

Four  other  economists  who  testified  on 
the  VRM  concept  said  they  would  de- 
mand a  reduction  ranging  from  1  ^'2  per- 
centage points  to  2  percentage  points  be- 
low the  rate  on  a  fixed  rate  mortgage 
before  they  would  be  personally  wilhng 
to  enter  into  a  similar  variable  rate  mort- 
gage contract.  By  way  of  contrast,  lend- 
er's who  discuss  the  Board's  VRM  pro- 
posal contemplate  a  i eduction  of  o!:lv 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  or  at  the  mo.st, 
one-half  of  1  percent  on  a  VRM  loan. 
Of  course,  most  boiTowers  would  not  be 
as  knowledgeable  as  the  five  economic 
experts  who  testified.  Given  this  dis- 
parity between  the  e.\jjerts  and  the  lend- 
ers, the  cc.mmittee  is  concerned  that  tiie 
full  implications  of  VRM's  might  not  be 
really  understood  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. 

Fourth,  if  the  VRM  concept  is  ulti- 
mately judged  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est, the  safeguards  designed  to  protect 
consumers  should  be  outlined  in  law  and 
not  merely  by  regulation.  The  commit- 
tee believes  the  Boards  proposal  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  protect  consumers. 
Even  if  these  regulations  were  strength- 
ened, the  committee  is  concerned  that 
the  safeguards  could  be  eixxled  at  a  later 
date  once  VRM's  became  commonly  ac- 
cepted. Of  course,  no  law  or  regulation 
should  be  cast  in  concrete  and  some  sub- 
sequent change  might  be  necessaiT. 
Nonetheless,  the  committee  believes  the 
Congress  is  tlie  appropriate  body  to 
weigh  and  balance  the  conflicting  claim.s 
of  consumei-s  and  lenders  with  regard 
to  VRM's. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  issues  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  so  far  this 
year  has  been  the  variable  rate  mortgage 
proposal.  Under  this  proposal,  rates  on 
mortgages  would  be  allowed  to  vai-y  as 
market  rates  fluctuate.  This  issue  was 
brought  to  a  head  recently  as  a  result 
of  regulations  proposed  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  allow  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  make  variable  rate  mortgage  loans  on 
residential  properties. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Bank  Boai-d  and 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  viewed  tlie 
variable  rate  mortgage  proposal  as  one 
means  of  allowing  the  industry  to  better 
weather  periods  of  high  interest  rates 
and  disintermediation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  concern 
tliat  the  variable  rate  mortgage  proposal, 
if  implemented,  would  have  had  an 
adverse  impact  on  borrowers.  It  was 
felt  that  mortgage-lending  institutions 
should  be  able  to  bear  tire  risk  of  rising 
market  interest  rates,  particularly  ini- 
tial increases  in  interest  rates,  a  risk 
which  they  should  be  w  illinr  to  bear  a.s 
financial  intermediaries.  •• 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
agreed  to  provide  the  Board  with  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  that  the  Board 
sJiould  refrain  from  authorizing  variable 
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rate  mortgages  until  legislation  is 
adopted  authorizing  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  approcush  preserves  every- 
body's options.  The  Home  Loan  Banlc 
Board  can  go  back  and  review  variable 
rate  mortgages  with  an  eye  toward 
meeting  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised.  It  will  aLso  allow  the  variable  rate 
mortgage  issue  to  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
which  the  Banlcing  Committee  is  pres- 
ently considering.  Hopefully,  the  Board 
V.  ill  come  up  with  a  wide  range  of  mort- 
gage plans  which  will  increase  the  flexi-' 
bility  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  needs 
of  borrowers. 

This  resolution  should  not  be  talcen  as 
a  sign  that  the  variable  rate  mortgage 
issue  is  dead.  If  properly  constructed, 
variable  rate  mortgages  could  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
financial  system. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that  one 
thmg  that  must  be  considered  here  is  not 
just  the  welfare  of  borrowers,  but  also 
the  welfare  of  savei-s,  particularly  small 
savers.  I  think  savings  should  be  encour- 
aged because  savings  are  a  source  of  cap- 
ital for  the  expansion  of  residential  con- 
struction. I  hope  the  matter  will  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  every- 
body's welfare,  not  simply  the  borrowers' 
but  also  the  savers'  as  well,  and  that  we 
will  take  a  look  at  this  issue  and  try  to 
achieve  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  him.  I  think  when  we 
consider  the  effect  on  the  depositor,  on 
tlie  saver,  he  Is  absolutely  right.  But  as 
long  as  we  have  regulation  Q  limiting  the 
amount  that  can  be  paid  to  the  saver, 
of  course,  we  arc  in  the  position  where 
tlie  variable  rate  mortgage  is  unlikely  to 
do  him  much  good,  which  Is  another  rea- 
.son  why  we  should  hold  this  in  abeyance 
not  only  wliile  we  study  the  variable  rate 
mortgage  but  also  regulation  Q,  which 
does  restrict  tlie  amount  savings  and 
loans  are  authorized  to  pay  to  their 
^Jepositors. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee  Is  supporting 
this  on  the  floor  as  he  did  in  committee. 
I  hope  we  can  have  favorable  action. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
can  sulnnlt  this  matter  to  a  vote  and  let 
it  go  by  voice. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  consequences  of  extended  high  rates 
of  Inflation  is  that  the  cost  of  capital 
necessarily  goes  up.  Lending  institutions 
simply  have  to  pay  more  out  to  savers  If 
they  are  to  attract  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  continuing  in  business.  In  highly 
inflationary  times,  lenders  must  raise 
their  interest  rates  paid  to  savers  in 
order  to  counter  the  disincentive  to  save 
created  by  continuing  inflation  and  com- 
pete with  interest  rates  paid  by  other 
borrowers. 

During  1974  when  inliation  was  run- 
ning at  annualized  rates  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent, short  term  capital  costs  shot  up. 
Lenders,  Including  holders  of  savings 
accounts,  were  not  particularly  Inter- 
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ested  in  holding  interest  rate 
are  content  with  circumstai.^ 
their  money  reserves,  whethej 
modest  savings  account  or  a 
deposit,  realize  a  negative 
other  words,  quite 
is  no  rational  reason  for  a 
any  cash  to  place  it  into  _. 
pay  interest  rates  that  are  . 
below  the  annual  rates  of  in 
consequence   is   that   to  the 
v.hich  savei-s  are  charged  wi. 
interest  rates  they  will  realize 
tivc  to  spend  to  obtain  goods 
prices  go  up  any  furtlier,  or 
funds  witli  borrowers  who  ar( 
pay  a  rate  of  interest  high 
offset  inflation. 

The  resulting  outflow  of 
banks  and  savings  and  loan 
disintermediation.     caused 
crunch  as  savers  made  witli 
closed  their  accounts,  in  favoi 
ing  to  maintain  a  previous  s 
living  or  to  relocate  the  cash 
which  would  not  bring  them 

terest  rates.  The  inflation- 

ment  of  funds  created  problems 
but  no  one's  problem  was  any 
than  those  experienced  by  t 
and  loans. 

Among  the  techniques  de\ 
to  tei-ms  with  the  problem  o 
mediation,  innovative  thinker 
witli     the    variable     rate 
VRM— which   withhi   c,;vtain 
stricted  limits  would  allow  tlu 
offer  a  home  mortgage  to 
which  would  provide  for  an 
crease  and  mandators'  deer 
rates  of  interest  charged  by 
Institution. 

Another  proposal  would 
institutions  to  pay  interest 
ers  at  whatever  level  necesss  r 
tract  needed  fimds.  Unfoi'_. 
Federal  Government  has  for 
trolled  tlie  rates  which  banks 
ings  and  loans  can  pay  out, 
sponding  to  market  forces 
market    conditions    mandate< 
This  archaic  regulation  mak^ 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  _ 
to  maintain  stability  witliin 
counts.  By  placing  a  legal  lit 
amomit  of  interest  a  bank  cai 
saver  the  Government  is  actua 
a  cap  on  the  amount  a  saver 

The  consequences  are  that 
idly  flow  out  of  these  regulated 
tions  when  the  prevailing  cos 
tal  has  exceeded  the  legal  limit 
gress  should  move  now  to 
regulations  which  assign  to 
industry  an  almost  permanen 
instability,  simply  because 
Government  refuses  to  allow 
ficient  flexibility  to  cope   wi 
ing  conditions. 

However,  the  variable  rate 
appeared  to  be  a  means  of  lenc 
would  somewhat  accommodat ; 
tions  available  to  bankers  to 
they  face.  As  if  the  Government 
already  sufficiently  distorted 
omy  by  creating  great  waves 
Uon  and  then  limiting  the 
which  private  parties  can 
conditions  of  inflation,  we  now 
proposal  that  the  Congress  li 
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the  flexibihty  of  Savings  and 
stitutions.  The  Federal  Home 
Board  has  found  variable  rate  .. 
to  be  a  reasonable  and  modest 
to  the  problems   their  industi^ 
However,    the    resolution    be 
Congress  is  intended  to  express 
of  the  Congress  that  variable 
gages  are  so  contrary  to  the 
terest   that    they   should   be 
until  the  Congress  .specifically 
i/es  tlieni. 

With  the  ring  of  the  old 

tlie  Congress  proposes  to  enact 
the  idea  that  a  change  in  .._. 

tice  must  be  preceded  by  an 

act  of  the  state.  Any  act  which 

the    savings    and    lending   ^ 

Americans  is  not  simply  a  measu 
will  strike  at  bankers.  Bankers  ^ 
business  unless  they  can  attract 
cient  degree,  savers,  including 
mode.st.  Why  the  Congress  is  ir 
in  making  this  more  difficult  is 
me. 

What  is  even  more  difficult  . 
stand  is  the  appi-oach  being  takep 
resolution.  There  is  no  finding 
pie  seeking  mortgage  money 
faced  with  a  market  in  which 
have  to  accept  variable  rate  . 
What  the  Congress  proposes 

prevent  the  variable  rate „. 

ever  coming  into  existence,  fr 
being   part  of   a   bank  practici 
Is  being  ignored  is   that  VRA 
probably  mean  lower  rates  to 
as  lending  institutions  are  able 
tlie  decision  as  to  the  degree 
they  must  discount  the  impact 
tion.  VRM  would  today  affect 
mortgage    rates   favorably   by 
them  to  be  more  in  line  with  sh 

rates  which  today  are  subs 

tlian  long-term  rates  as  saveis 
ers  anticipate  new  inflation  in 
ahead.  The  hmitation  on  dev 
and  innovation  which  is  explici 
resolution  is  deeply  disturbing, 
lution  should  be  defeated. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreein ; 
concurrent  resolution. 

The   concurrent   resolution 
Res.  45  >  was  coii-sidered  and  f  „„ 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The   concurrent   resolution, 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Where.ns  the  variable  rate  ^ 

cept  may  strengthen  the  financial 
of    thrift   institutions  specializing 
gage  tending  and  Increase  the 
naorteage  credit: 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  piesentl; 
ering  legislation  to  restructure  the 
financial    institutions   in   order   to 
their  conipotiiive  ability  to  provide 
services: 

Whereas  the  variable  rate  luor. 
cept  requires  safeguards  to  prever  t 
risks  from  being  imposed  on  const 

Whereas   the   Congress   Ijelleves 
ther  review  is  needed  to  determine 
propriate  safeguards  needed  to  pi_ 
sumers  in  connection  with  tho  use  oi 
rate    mortgage    loans    and    the    _ 
degree  of  interest  rate  risk  which 
assumed    by    financial    institutions 
mortgage  loans:  Now,  therefore,  be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Ho7isi 
rrsentatives  concurring) ,  That  It  is 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Bank  Board  shall  refrain  from 
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by  rule,  regulation,  or  otherwise,  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  asaoclation  to  offer  loans 
with  variable  Uiterest  rates  and  secured  by 
one-  to  four-family  homes  or  dweUlng  units 
unless  Congress  specifically,  by  law,  author- 
izes such  variable  interest  rates. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
cui-rent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi\  E»resident,  I 
;nove  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  feel, 
iii  view  of  the  fact  that  committees  have 
been  given  permission  to  meet  until  the 
hour  of  1  o'clock,  that  it  might  be  wise 
to  lay  the  unfinished  business  before  the 
."Senate  at  this  time  and  put  in  a  live 
qworum  call. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  unflnished 
buoiaess? 


or: TFRMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
j-Jre.  The  pending  business  is  Senate 
Resolution  166,  which  the  clerk  will 
1  -iwrt. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
cie termination  of  the  contested  election  for 
;i  se.it  in  the  United  States  Senale  from  the 
S.ate  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreehig  to 
>:nendment  (No.  585)  of  the  Senator 
fioni  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker), 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!X)re.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
toi-s  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  31  Leg.] 

Brock  Johnston  Sparkmon 

Chiles  Laxalt  Tower 

Pong  Mansfield 

Jackson  Proxmire 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
.structed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  tlie  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Buckley 


Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 


aark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dole 

Oomenici 

Eagleton 

Ford 


Garn 

G.enu 

Goldwate.- 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Hattield 

Hathawin- 

Helms 

Hollini<s 

Huddles  ton 

Huiuplu-ey 

Inoiiye 

Javits 


Kennedy 

Mao^nuson 

McCielian 

McCliu-e 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metca'.f 

Moudale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Ne.son 

Nunn 

ParkHxiod 

Pastors 

Pell 


Randolph 
Rlbicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Soott, 

WiUiam  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symintjton 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams 
Young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimouuce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mi'.  Benx- 
son)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tMr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Haskell >,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mi-.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomc>,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mi-.  Muskis.),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Tunnly;  aie  nec- 
essarily absent. 

jVIi-.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
•Senator  from  Tcm^essee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke >,  the  Senator  from  Aiisona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
tail-.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Maiy- 
laud  (Mr.  Maiiuas)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kan.<^."s  iMr.  Pearson^  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illmcis  'Mr.  Percy*,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Rcini,  and  the  Senator 
from  Comiecticat  <Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B'JMrrr.s).  A  quorum  is  pi-esent. 

There  is  a  quorum  present.  What  is 
tlie  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidfent, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
tomoiTow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  order  was  subsequentlj- 
changed  to  provide  for  a  recess  until 

II  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


QUORUl^I  CALL 


Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hampslure. 

Ml-.  HATPIJSLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  indicate  what  the  parliamen- 
tui-y  situation  is  at  this  tune? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Resolution 
166.  The  amendment  pending  is  No.  585. 
offered  by  Mr.  Weicktr.  By  previour, 
order,  it  is  to  be  voted  on  tomorrow  at 
5  p.m.  There  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thanlc  the  Chnir. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pn.si- 
Uent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  1  am  happy  to  vield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  coui-se,  I  do  rot  have  the  famil- 
iarity with  Uie  New  Hampshhe  election 
contest  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has.  but  I  have  read  some 
of  tl'.e  material  liiat  has  come  from  the 
committee  and  from  otlier  sources  and. 
as  I  understand  it.  th<-re  tire  some  ballots 
tliat  are  mi.'-sin.L'  ix  this  time;  is  that  rx- 
furate? 

Mi-.  HATFIELD.  In  10  voting  ma- 
chines in  the  City  oi  Manchester,  the 
ijaper  rolls  that  are  attached  to  the  vot- 
ing machine,  upon  which  a  person  could 
cast  a  write-m  ballot  if  he  or  she  .so  de- 
.sired,  are  missing  at  this  time.  No  one 
knows  whether  they  have  been  destroyed 
or  what  has  happened  to  them. 

Ivlr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  This  thought 
comes  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  just  relying 
on  memory  of  the  material  I  have  read : 
If  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  attempt  to  imder- 
take  a  recount  of  all  of  the  ballots  cast 
in  the  November  election  would  it  be 
possible  at  this  time  to  have  an  accuiT>te 
recount  of  all  of  these  ballots  that  were 
cast  In  the  New  Hampshire  election?  Are 
they  all  available? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  have  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  beheve  that 
it  is  feasible  or  possible,  if  we  recoimted 
every  one  of  the  ballots  we  have  In  the 
basement  of  the  Russell  Office  Building, 
to  determine  accurately  how  the  election 
in  New  Hampshire  last  November  really 
came  out,  for  this  reason:  We  have  these 
missing  paper  rolls  from  the  10  machines 
in  Manchester.  There  may  not  have  been 
any  write-in  votes  cast  on  those  ma- 
chines, or  there  may  have  been.  I  do  not 
Icnow. 

TTie  only  point  is  that  w  hen  an  election 
Is  determined  on  such  a  narrow  margin 
of  two  votes,  every  single  vote  Is  of  ut- 
most Importance  to  determine  how  the 
election  really  was  cast. 

Other  questions  have  been  raised  under 
the  legitimate  procedural  protest,  and 
those  questions  have  not  yet  been  Investi- 
gated fully  by  the  committee,  such  a.=; 
the  sister  who  cast  a  vote  for  a  dying 
sister.  I  noted  there  was  a  very  Inter- 
esting story  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
that  point;  the  reporter  had  listened  to. 
In  effect,  what  was  the  protest  of  Miv 
Wyman  and  what  was  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Durkln. 
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But  that  is  not  tlie  basis  upon  wliith  a 
Judgment  can  be  made.  I  feel  that  tliere 
should  be  an  objective  third  party  or  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  such  as  the 
Rules  Committee  that  would  investigate 
such  protests  and  make  a  ruling  or  de- 
termination on  the  legitimacy  of  the  pro- 
tests, or  at  least  determine  tlie  outcome. 
Quite  simply,  that  has  not  been  done.  So 
that  provides  another  problem  area. 

We  have  the  case  of  the  Michaud  bal- 
lots. There  are  legitimate  protests  that 
have  been  raised  on  both  sides  by  Mr. 
Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman.  I  think  it  is  also 
illustrated  by  these  protests  it  is  a  veiy 
complex  determination. 

Again  I  would  say  tluit  if  one  wants  to 
look,  I  will  have  an  opiwrtunity  k  Uttle 
bit  later  to  disciuss  the  Inconsistency  of 
the  Rtiles  Committee  of  tlic  U.S.  Senate 
in  rulhig  on  these  various  ballots. 

Mr.  Durkin  made  his  case  primarily 
before  the  Ballot  Law  CommLssion  in 
New  Hampshire  on  the  inconsistency  of 
the  rulings  on  various  ballots,  and  I  have 
here  about  a  dozen  or  .so  of  the  ballots 
that  were  ruled  on  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  think  when  Senators  see  these 
presented — and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
blowup  chart  here  .•<o  we  can  see  the  Ac- 
tual replica  of  the  ballot— ballot  after 
ballot  show  clearly  our  committee's  own 
inconsistencies. 

This  was  not  because  there  was  any 
effort  to  make  the  election  pi-ocess  more 
compUcated,  but  because  men  of  good 
faitlj,  intelligent  men,  differed  on  looking 
at  these  ballots.  After  a  while  we  can  see 
that  there  was  even  a  differing  tliat  may 
liave  occurred  originally  in  the  case  of 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission,  just  as  later 
on  in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  pro- 
cedure. 

So  when  the  Senator  asks  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  one  can  see  when  one  looks 
at  the  evidence,  imless  one  has  a  parti- 
san mind  made  up  on  some  other  basis, 
anyone  looking  at  the  hard  evidence 
would  have  to  say  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine ttie  outcome  of  this  election. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  can  undei-stand  that  it  is  difficult 
lor  any  of  us.  being  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate thi-ough  the  political  process,  to  be 
impartial  about  a  matter  such  as  this. 

I  personally  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  voting  in  favor  of  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment to  let  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
make  this  determhiation,  but  I  can  see 
perhaps  there  might  be  greater  difficulty 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  where  they 
liave  tlie  control,  where  there  are  61 
Members  of  the  majority  party  and  they 
have  the  votes  to  seat  the  Democratic 
candidate.  We  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
.seat  the  Republican  candidate  if  we  were 
voting  on  a  straight  party  line. 
.  I  think  perhaps  it  takes  a  greater  sense 
of  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  people  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  than  it 
takes  on  our  side,  because  we  could  not 
seat  the  Republican  candidate  if  we 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  tlic 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yes. 
Mr.  HAinELD.  The  Republican  can- 
didate is  the  only  one  that  pos.sesses  a 
valid  certificate  of  electicm. 


can 


/ilej  f? 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT. 

tallcing  so  much  on  the  

ca.se  as  about  the  difficulty  the 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
votes  available,  wliere  they  ca 
candidate,  if  they  .<«ce  fit.  or 
partisan  basis. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator 
about  the  meiiLs  of  the  ca.se 
.^aying  that  if  we  look  at  tlil.s 
lots  where  we  could  not.  c 
wanted  to,  have  a  recount,  it 
tliat  equity  requires  we  let  th 
New  Hampsliire  go  back  and 
deci-sion.  If  it  .<Jliould  be  that 
ocrat.  Mr.  Durkin.  would  win  o: 
tion,  then  there  would  be  no 
anyone  could  point  the  fing 
impropriety. 

But  regardless  of  whicli  wav 
tion  might  be  decided  by  th 
think  there  will  be  many  ques 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  _ 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  decisior 
made. 

That  is  wliy  I  was  a.'^king  tin 
about  the  unavailability  of  5 
ballots.  Perhaps  the  Senator  ._ 
orate  on  what  ballots  would  be 
if  we  decided  to  liave  a  i 
entire  election. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.    I   indie 
Senator  that  there  were  10 

chines  in  the  city  of  Mane. 

as  do  all  the  voting  machine 
paper  roll  for  the  individual 
given  tlie  opportunity  or  priv 
in  tlie  name.  Of  course,  that 
carefully  checked  because  of 
bility  of  double  voting  wliich.  , 
Hampsliire  law,  become' a  no 
other   such    things.    These    ha 
checked  along  with  the  counter  _ 
such  mechanisms  that  relate  tc 
ing  machine.  Those  rolls  are 

In  the  towns  of  Troy  and  : 

3.  there  are  37  ballots  which  are 
the  Secretaiy  of  State's  tal„ 
which  are  recorded  as  protecte  I 
These  are  not  just  any  37,  but 
protected  ballots  which  did  no 
These  ballots  may  be  in  the  bo: 
committee  in  the  basement  of 

ate  Office  Building.  The  ,. 

a  motion  to  at  least  look  in  the 
that  failed  on  a  tie  vote. 

So  there  are  a  number  of 
that  could  be  cited  as  to  the  ^_ 
the  complexities,  not  only  of  thi 
count  but  any  effort  to  have  a  i 

I  favor  a  total  recount  of 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is 
ator  saying  that  that  would  not 
bleat  tills  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  I  am 
that  would  not  be  possible  at 
because  the  Senate  now  has  be, 
various  and  sundry  issues,  plus 
the  Senate  can  always  Instruct 
mittee  that  has  the  jurisdicti 
back  and  to  do  a  different  job 
least  investigate  in  areas  which 
investigated,   or  to  look   into 
which  it  lias  refused  to  look 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT, 
of  the  ballots  been  lost,  or 
some  ballots  we  do  not  know  tiie 
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I  am  not        My.   HATFIELD.   When  the 
meif  ts  of  the    says  "lost."  it  is  very  difficult  to 
e  must  be    actly  if  they  have  been.  Let  us 
with  the    way:  They  are  not  where  they  _ 
select  a    posed  to  be  and  we  have  not  car 
a  purely    any    kind    of    procedure    to    i 
wliere  tliey  are,  even  though 
physical  and  legal  pos.se.ssion  u. 
diction  over  those  ballots  at  this 

Tlie   ballot   boxes  are   all 
might  respond  to  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Al 
ballot  boxes  are  here  in  the 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  of  tlie  ballfct 
from  every  precinct  of  tlie  State 
Hampshire  are  in  the  passessior 
U.S.  Senate.  Let  me  .say  thev  are 
under  one  padlock  but  two  ' 
a  24 -hour  guard.  In  addition 
tho.se  ballot  boxes  have  been  r^., 
pick  out  what  we  call  the  Consti 
C^onvention  ballot,  which  was  a 
ballot,  a  paper  ballot  issued  to  ,.. 
«lio  went  to  tlie  polls.  Tliey  w 
have    a    recount    on    that.    The 
throui'.h  the  ballot  boxes  to  pi^ 
out.  Tliey  were  a  different  color 
were  easily  retrievable. 

We  have,  in  effect,  looked  at  tl* 
boxes  for  otlier  reasons,  but  we  ht 
really  looked  at  them  for  some 
vea.sons  that  relate  directlv  to  tie 
atorial  election. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  th 
toi-  will  let  me  complete  this 
would  appreciate  it. 

Under  the  law  of  New  Hampsh 
possible  to  vote  a  straight  party 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is. 

Mr.  V/ILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  Is  .., 
mark  at  the  head  of  the  ballot,  at 
of  the  ballot? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  At  the  head 
Democratic  column,  at  the  head 
Republican  column,  or  at  the 
third  party  column.  There  are  „„, 
umns  on  this  particular  ballot  tha 
counting.   The  circle  Is  just  o\ 
Democratic    and   Republican    c( 
The  American  Party,  which  was  tl 
party,  has  a  column  but  without 
becau.se  there  was  only  one 
and  that  candidate  was  a  candic^ite 
the  U.S.   Senate.  Tlie  marking 
clear.  A  mark  at  the  head  of  the 
that  you  wish  to  vote  for  is  a 
party  ticket  and  it  is  a  vote  for 
every  single  candidate  on  that  w 
less  you  mark  the  name  of  that 

Let  us  say  you  did  not  v/ant  to 
the  Repubhcan  candidate  for 
veyor.  You  could  mark  a  line  „...,. 
Republican  candidate  for  county 

or  and  mark  an  X  in  the 

column  for  county  surveyor.  That 
count  as  a  Democratic  vote.  All 
would  be  a  Republican  vote 
the  X  in  the  circle. 

If  you  Were  to  interpret  it  otl 
you  would  have  to  say,  in  effect,  yoli 
to  make  two  X's  to  count  for  on  s 
That  is  the  key  to  the  so-called  "sk  p 
lot."  where  there  was  an  X  in  th< 
and  an  X  in  every  one  of  the  boxe  i 
the  name  in  the  column  except  M 
man.  There  was  no  mark  In  Mi, 
nian'.s  box.  but  theie  was  no  check  either 
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in  Mr.  Durkin's  box.  There  was  no  line 
through  Mr.  Wyman  and  an  X  in  Mr. 
Durkin's  box.  If  that  had  occurred,  that 
would  be  a  legitimate  vote  for  Mr.  Dur- 
kin. But  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
blank  in  Mr.  Wyman's  box,  the  commit- 
tee, by  a  tie  vote  on  12  of  these  ballots, 
said  it  was  a  no  vote  because,  in  effect,  it 
was  the  voter's  intent,  based  upon  a  case 
in  1909, 1  believe  it  was,  that  said  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  voter,  but  that  was 
not  on  a  skip  ballot.  That  was  on  a  ques- 
tion of  how  close  you  have  to  make  the 
X  in  the  circle.  By  the  way,  there  was  a 
subsequent  case  very  specifically  ruling 
on  the  skip  ballot  which  said,  m  effect, 
that  an  X  in  the  circle  is  a  vote  for  all  in 
the  column.  That  is  the  BaiT  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator,  was  there  a  difference  in  the 
action  of  the  two  candidates  in  protest- 
ing this  type  of  marking? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Could  the 
Senator  explain  what  that  difference 
was? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  difference  was 
this:  Under  the  tradition  and  under  the 
wording  of  New  Hampshire  law  and  the 
practice — and  I  might  say  that  even  Mr. 
Durkin  in  interrogation  before  the  com- 
mittee admitted  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice— the  Wyman  people,  before  the  elec- 
tion, whey  they  sent  out  the  instructions 
to  their  poll  watchers,  specifically  said  an 
X  in  the  circle  is  a  valid  vote.  We  have  a 
copy  of  those  instnictions  in  the  record. 
It  is  a  valid  vote  for  everyone  in  the 
column  unless  they  had  marked  that  per- 
son's name  out  and  put  an  X  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  that  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
protested  because  this  was  understood  as 
New  Hampshire  law.  It  was  the  practice 
and  tradition  in  elections  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

In  one  instance,  evidently  upon  ob- 
serving Mr.  Durkin's  poll  watchers  pull- 
ing or  protesting  certain  ballots  where 
there  was  a  so-called  skip  box,  the  poll 
watcher  there  for  Mr.  Wyman  protested 
a  skip  Durkin  ballot.  He  was  instructed 
that  was  not  to  be  done  further  because 
that  was  a  legitimate  vote.  Consequently, 
understanding  what  New  Hampshire  law 
was  and  understanding  what  the  election 
procedures,  practices,  and  precedents 
were,  the  instructions  very  specifically 
were  to  Wyman  poll  watchers  not  to  pro- 
test such  a  mark  in  tlie  circle  where  there 
was,  in  effect,  no  mark  in  the  X,  but  for 
every  other  one  there  was. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  a  wliile  back 
or  the  other  day  there  was  a  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
everything  has  its  season.  Of  course,  he 
was  referring  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
I  think  also  it  should  be  carefully  imder- 
stood  that  this  is  the  time  and  the  season 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  render  justice.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  ever  a  time  when  jus- 
tice is  not  to  be  rendered.  Justice  is 
legitimate  and  appropriate  in  all  seasons. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Well,  Mr. 
Wyman  did  not  protest  at  the  time  he 
was  watching  those  ballots,  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  not  be  considered  as  going 
back  now  and  checking  to  see  that  there 
were  not  other  skip  ballots."  We  have 
affidavits  from  poll  watchers  who  said 
there  weie  literally  hundreds  of  skip 
Dmkin  ballots  that  went  through  which 


were  not  protested  because  it  was  not  In 
accordance  with  either  New  Hampshire 
law  or  New  Hampshire  practice. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Did  they 
have  some  of  these  skip-Louie  ballots  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  that  they 
passed  on  and  had  a  tie  vote?  Is  that  my 
undei-standing?  Is  that  a  correct  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  12  so-called 
skip-Louie  ballots  and  one  skip-Durkin 
ballot,  a  skip- John  ballot. 

The  committee  has  ruled  by  a  tie  vote 
that  that  is  a  no  vote,  and  to  throw  the 
ballot  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  poll  watchers 
were  given  instructions  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  and  for  the  Repubhcan 
candidate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Wyman  poll 
watchers.  I  dq^  not  know  whether  this 
record  has  a  copy  of  instructions  given 
by  the  Dm-kin  poll  watchers  or  not. 

Let  me  just  quote,  if  I  may,  from  the 
instructions  from  the  Wyman  election 
officials  who  were  heading  up  his  poll 
watcher  group.  This  is  in  the  section  on 
counting  of  ballots : 

9.  A  cross  In  party  circle  and  a  cross  In 
some  boxes  but  not  all  under  the  same  party 
column  Is  stlU  to  be  counted  as  a  straight 
ticket,  because  no  names  in  the  party  col- 
umn have  been  crossed  out  or  erased. 

And  they  quote  79  N.H.  192  as  the 
source,  as  the  supporting  evidence  of  that 
law  upon  which  this  instruction  was 
built. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  further,  I  have  no  real  ques- 
tion about  what  the  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is.  I  am  just  imcertsdn  as  to  whether 
the  law  was  appUed  evenly  with  regard 
to  both  sides. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Did  the  com- 
mittee have  before  it  all  of  the  ballots 
in  which  Mr.  Durkin  was  skipped  and 
all  of  the  ballots  in  which  Mr.  Wyman 
was  skipped? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  They  only 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  They  did  not 
have? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  They  did  not  have. 
But  we  do  have  evidence  through  affi- 
davits that  were  signed  and  sworn  before 
notaries.  We  had  before  the  committee 
evidence  in  that  form  that  there  were 
such  skipped  ballots  in  the  nonprotested 
ballots  of  the  189,000  or  so,  whatever  It 
was,  of  the  ones  that  were  not  protested. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  BCOTT.  Would  it  not 
be  reasonable  to  have  a  search  made  of 
all  of  the  ballots  to  see  how  many  skip 
ballots  there  were  for  both  of  the  candi- 
dates and  to  apply  the  same  rule,  what- 
ever that  rule  may  be,  and  hopefully 
foDow  the  law  of  New  Hampshire?  Would 
it  not  be  fairer  to  search  for  all  of  those 
ballots  and  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  all? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  respond  to 
the  Senator  that  if  I  had  my  preference 
as  to  what  I  think  would  be  the  most  just 
and  equitable,  I  would  go  back  to  the 
basic  New  Hampshire  law.  This  is  the 
law  upon  which  this  election  was  held. 
I  would  reject  al!  of  the  skipped  ballots. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
even  becomes  more  ludicrous  when  you 
recognize  what  Mr.  Durkin  had  said  to 


the  committee,  when  asked  if  more  than 
one  box  was  voided  or  was  left  empty 
with  no  marking.  Let  us  say  we  had  not 
just  one  skip,  but  we  had  two  skips  in  that 
column.  Mr.  Durkin  was  asked  if  it  would 
then  be  legitimate  to  not  count  Mr. 
Wyman?  He  said: 

My  case  would  be  wealcened  and  more  than 
that,  it  would  collapse. 

Yet,  the  committee  actually  counted  a 
ballot  in  which  there  were  four  skips  as  a 
no  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom  said,  "No,  we  are 
not  going  to  reject  these  skip  ballots,"  I 
think  the  Senators  comments  would  be 
very  appropriate.  Then  if  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  follow  New  Hampshire  law  on  that 
basis  under  that  precedent  of  New 
Hampshire  law  and  if  we  are  setthig  up. 
in  effect,  a  new  criteria,  let  that  new 
criteria  be  applied  to  all  the  ballots  that 
were  cast  in  the  November  1974  election 
in  New  Hampshire. 

I  admit  that  perhaps  I  am  more  liberal 
in  my  consideration  and  concern  for  the 
voters'  rights  in  this  country  than  others, 
but  I  do  believe  in  the  one-man,  one-vote 
doctrine,  and  I  believe  that  Justice 
Warren  was  quite  correct  when  he  said 
you  can  have  a  diminution  (.1  a  idan's 
vote  by  a  maladministration  of  a  legis- 
lature. I  think  it  is  proper  to  defend  every 
single  voter  of  New  Hampshire  who  went 
out  to  the  polls,  and  to  defend  his  right 
to  have  his  vote  cast  under  the  same  rules 
of  the  game  as  any  other  voter.  We 
should  not  be  picking  out  3,500  and  say- 
ing, "We  are  going  to  determine  the 
whole  election  by  12  votes." 

Here  in  a  sense  that  is  what  we  will  be 
doing,  determining  the  whole  state  of  the 
New  Hampshire  election  on  the  basis  of 
15  votes,  rather  than  give  equal  weight  to 
every  vote  cast  m  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  To  take  a 
little  different  course,  let  me  ask  tiie 
Senator  another  question.  How  long  was 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration concerned  with  this  problem? 
How  much  time  had  they  devoted  to  this 
election? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Well  over  200  hours; 
over  46  days  of  committee  hearings  in 
about  a  5-month  span  of  time,  and  one 
further  thing:  646  rollcalls  within  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  And  there 
are  eight  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Including  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  assistant  minority 
leader  and  the  assistant  majorit^r  leader. 
Eight  Senators,  including  the  three  in 
the  leadership,  and  also  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  is  a  man  with  a 
nimiber  of  other  committee  assignments. 
In  other  words,  I  would  say  you  are 
speaking  now  of  Senators  who  have  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  workloads,  over  and 
above  the  average  woiidoad. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  think- 
ing about  the  time  that  was  consumed 
by  eight  Senators  on  a  number  of  issues 
having  a  4-to-4  resulting  vote,  and 
comparing 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Which  was  by  the 
way,  a  bipartisan  vote.  There  were  only 
three  Republicans  and  five  Democrats, 
so  it  was  not  a  straight  party  vote  and  It 
was  not  always  the  same  swing  vote,  so 
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to  speak;  it  was  not  always  the  same 
Democrat  or  the  same  RoNibllcan.  There 
were  tie  votes  when  there  were  two  Re- 
publicans voting  with  two  Democrats, 
and  there  were  tie  votes  when  three  Re- 
publicans were  voting  with  one  Demo- 
crat but  a  different  Democrat  on  another 
occasion.  So  It  Is  not  Just  a  straight  party 
matter  or  partisan  matter  within  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  think- 
ing now  of  the  time  that  may  be  con- 
sumed by  the  entire  Senate,  by  the  99 
Senators  we  have,  not  counting  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  idea  as  to  how  mucli 
time  we  would  spend  in  the  Senate,  if 
we  go  the  whole  way  in  attempting  to 
make  a  decision  in  this  case? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  no  way  to  pre- 
dict the  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
know  of  no  one  in  this  particular  argu- 
ment at  this  time  on  either  side  who 
wants  to  delay  it  or  extend  it  or  project 
it  any  longer  tlian  absolutely  necessai-y. 
In  spite  of  any  desire  to  expedite  it  and 
to  make  it  move  as  quickly  as  possible, 
there  are  still  inherent  problems  that  we 
cannot  control,  and  that  is  simply  the 
time  factor  in  looking  at  each  one  of  the 
ballots. 

Let  me  give  liie  Senator  an  example. 
V/e  had  these  ballots  passed  to  the  Sena- 
tors where  some  of  them  were  unmasked 
and  some  of  them  masked.  We  had  them 
passed  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 
Tliere  are  other  marks  and  interpola- 
tions such  that  we  had  to  use  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  get  a  better  view  of  what  we 
were  doing.  The  chairman  had  one  twice 
as  big  as  this  one,  that  he  graciously  let 
me  use  on  occasionr  We  had  another  kind 
of  magnifying  glass,  a  little  thing  we  call 
the  magic  eye.  that  sits  on  the  paper.  We 
studied  that.  The  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  had  one  with  a  flashlight  as  a 
part  of  the  magnifying  glass  to  get  a 
better  focus.  That  was  just  a  basic  prob- 
lem we  faced  in  trying  to  get  an  honest 
determination  of  each  ballot. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  think  that  all 
eight  membei-s  looked  at  eacli  ballot, 
especially  the  masked  ballots,  vei-y 
honestly  and  very  diligently,  to  make  a 
determination,  and  it  ended  up  with  a 
4  to  4  tie.  One  can  imagine  what  it  is 
going  to  be  when  99  Senators  are  asked 
to  come  down  here  in  the  front  some- 
place where  we  will  have  an  easel  for 
each  one  of  these  bftUots.  look  at  each 
ballot  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
study  it  for  10.  15,  or  20  seconds.  Multi- 
ply that  by  99.  multiply  it  by  27  separate 
ballots. 

After  all  this,  then  you  get  to  another 
kind  of  a  ballot.  This  is  what  we  call  a 
masked  ballot,  where  a  template  is  used. 
Here,  we  put  a  ballot  inside  of  this  metal 
frame  to  hide  whether  it  was  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  column.  We  had  side 
A  and  side  B.  OK.  So  take  this  and  pass 
It  around  to  99  Senators,  and  get  your 
magnifying  glass  out  and  try  to  figure 
out  whether  it  is  a  vote  for  candidate  B 
or  a  vote  for  candidate  A.  Multiply  that 
by  three  masked  ballots  we  have,  and  it 
}s  going  to  take  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  was 
really  the  thrust  of  my  question.  I  was 
not  suggesting  that  any  Senator  or  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Rules  Committee 
way  attempting  to  delay  a 
I  was  saying  that  if  it 
which  the  Senator  has  said 
in  the  Rules  Committee. 
Senators  were  involved,  it  v.- 
to  take  vastly  more  time 
talking  about  99  Senators. 

I  just  wonder,  regardless 
sion  we  would  make  here 
of  the  Senate,  if  the  people 
try  would  be  satisfied  by 
other   than    sending    it 
Hampshire  and  letting  the 
Hampshire  make  the  deci 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to 
further  that  the  Rules 
Senate  received  this  issue 
Before  we  could  start  looklni 
lots,  there  were  13  days  of  a 
discussion  and  debate  as  to 
All  those  procedures  and  sucl 
ing  to  be  the  concern  of 
this  point,  but  a  number  of 
upon    interpreting    and 
New  Hampshire  law. 

That  is  why  I  feel  ver.v 
the  Senators  who  are  not  wi 
time  or  who  have  not  been 
much  of  a  consistent  basis 
to  have  the  full  background 
of  the  argumentation  on 
New  Hampshire  law  and  how 
New  Hampshire  law.  All  tl 
even  viewing  the  first  ballot 
a  proper  procedure. 

I  am  not  being  critical 
that  it  took  us  13  days  of 
discussion.  We  even  though 
possibility  of  projecting  the 
a  screen  so  that  everyone 
could  look  at  it  simultaneousl 
that  just  was  not  possible 
distortions  or  the  loss  of  ace 
ballot  by  the  time  it  was 
have  made  it  impossible  to 
termination  on  that  ballot. 
when  we  held  the  ballot  in 
ballot  at  a  time,  and  as  close 
as  we  wanted,  with  the  best 
was  still  a  4-to-4  tie  on  27 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT, 
tor  will  yield  further,  I  und 
on  election  dar,  Mr.   Wy 
300  to  400  votes,  somcthins  in 
borhood. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  excess 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 
the  winner  on  election  day. 
was  a  recount,  and  Mr. 
Glared  the  winner  by  two  v 
very  narrow 
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state.  That  margin  was  by  1 
that    10- vote    margin    was 
correction  by  the  Ballot  Law- 
later. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT 
Ballot  Law  Commission 
Wyman  was  again  declared 
and  was  certified  to  the 
wiimer.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Ballo 
mission,  in  reviewing  the  r 
secretary  of  state,  made 
of   certain  errors   in   the  s 
.state's  counting,  and  Mr. 
declared  the  winner  by  twc 
was  issued  a  certificate  of 

Let  me  point  out.  howev 
this  complete,  that  when 
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of  state  made  his  recount  and 
Mr.  Dm-kin  by  10  votes,  he 
time  a  conditional  certificate  i 
That  conditional  certificate  < 
was  later  viewed  by  the  Ballot 
mission  as  having  been  issued 
turely,  and  therefore  it  was  re, 
it  was,  let  us  say.  rescinded — a 
that   the  Ballot  Law 
structed  the  secretai-y  of  stat  s 
a  valid  certificate  of  election, 
tional,  to  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT. 
was  making  is  that  we  had 
day  count  that  resulted  in 
candidates  being  declared 
Then  we  had  a  second  count  th 
in  a  reversal,  and  the  other 
decided  to  be  the  winner.  Then 
third  review,  and  it  reverted 
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Wyman  a  second  time.  Now  w( 
Rules  Committee,  which  takes 
look  at  it,  and  they  have  come 
tie  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Please  let 
rupt.  if  I  may.  The  Rules 
this  poMt  has  created  a  bigger 
iu  a  sense  has  raised  more 
than  were  ever  raised  at  the 
recount  or  at  the  Ballot  Law 
review.  So.  in  effect,  we  are 
hind  in  finding  an  answer  to  thi 
of  who  won  than  either  the 
state  or  the  Ballot  Law 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I 
ing  v.'ith  the  Senator  in  pointihg 
uncertamty.  We  have  had  foui 
looks  at  the  results  of  the  elec 
is  the  fifth  group,  by  havini 
Senate  take  a  look  at  it. 

Would  it  not   eliminate 
and  charges  of  doing  the  wror^ 
the  matter  were  referred  back 
pie  of  New  Hampshire  and  if 
a  new  election,  and  the  people 
Hampshire  decided  this  questic^i 
anybody  be  criticized  if  there 
election  and  the  people  of 
shire  made  the  decision? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to 
that  this  is  precisely  my 
mean  not  only  in  order  to  obt^n 
and  to  obtain  the  best  possib 
for   each   voter's   vote   to   be 
equally  with  any  other  voter'; 
Hampshire,  but  also  from  the  s 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  tl 
as  a  body. 

I  do  not  thuik  my  mail  is 
ferent  from  that  of  my 
responses  I  have  from  my 
which  I  am  getting  increasingl  r 
concern   that  the  country  is 
Hades  in  a  wheelbarrow,  "an< 
worried  about  some  partisan 
matter.  Why  waste  your  time 
Where  is  your  effort  solving 
problem,    the    unemployment 
and  a  lot  of  others?"  I  am 
one's  mail  says  this. 

Any  way  we  look  at  it,  we 
we  are  doing;  that  we  are  w 
in  the  committees,  ti-ying  to 
economic  and  energy  problems 
general  public's  reaction  up  to 
has  been  that  if  the  Senate 
termine  in  6  months  who  won 
tion  last  November  in  New 
they  ought  to  send  it  back  to 
shire  and  let  the  people  there 
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of  New  Hampshire,  as  they  have  in- 
dicated by  passing  a  new,  specific  law 
that  the  Senate  should  take  this  action, 
should  send  it  back.  Also.  I  think,  it  is 
true  of  the  people  of  Oregon — clear 
across  the  country — who  are  becommg 
increasingly  disturbed  that  this  matter 
has  to  taJ;e  our  tmie  and  receive  prior- 
ity effort  of  all  eight  Senators,  whereas 
these  other  matters  are  far  move  im- 
portant to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thiiiJc  it 
would  be  a  good  precedent  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  refer  this  back,  whore  there  is 
such  certainty  and  doubt  as  in  this 
election,  though  under  the  Constitution 
each  body  of  Congress  is  the  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  Members. 

I  believe  it  would  be  good  for  the  imrge 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  let  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
make  this  decision.  I  hope  that  tomorrow 
we  do  get  a  favorable  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tioi\  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  ample  pre- 
cedent. We,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  tlie 
year  1S26,  referred  back  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  an  election  lo  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
it  is  not  as  though  we  v>ere  plowing  new 
ground  or  establishing  a  nev.-  precedent 
in  this  particular  case,  if  we  should  de- 
cide to  send  it  back  to  the  people  of  Nov/ 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Seniitor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Tresident,  will  the 
Senator  jield?  Before  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  leaves,  I  should  like  to  call  his 
attention  to  one  or  two  matters. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  1  am  happv  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  raised  the  question  of 
a  majority  apparently  going  to  try  to 
have  things  their  way.  I  think  his  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  a  study  that  has 
been  put  out  by  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly News  Service.  He  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  and  I  read  from  it: 

Wyman  and  Senate  Republicans  have  ac- 
cused Democrats  of  trying  to  steal  the  seat 
by  Investigating  the  election.  But  an  exami- 
nation of  past  cases  shows  that  the  minority 
party  in  the  Senate  has  not  usually  been  at 
a  disadvantage. 

About  equal  numbers  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  been  challenged  In  election 
contests.  Republican-conlroned  Senates  have 
supported  Democratic  winners  and  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Senates  have  sustained  Re- 
publicans about  the  same  number  of  times. 

I  thought  the  Senator  might  be  inter- 
ested in  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  was  ex- 
pressing more  concern  for  the  position 
that  the  majority  finds  itself  in  than  the 
minority;  because  I  said  that  the  minor- 
ity could  not  decide  this  on  a  purely 
political  basis  if  it  wanted  to  do  so.  But 
that  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
when  the  majority  has  61  seats  in  this 
body. 

I  was  not  suggesting  that  that  is  what 
would  be  done.  I  was  really  making  an 
appeal  for  whatever  is  fair  and  just;  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  decision  by  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  is  the  fair  and  equi- 
table thing.  Saying  that  there  are  61 
Democrats  in  this  body  is  just  recogniz- 
ing that  they  have  the  power  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  to  make  a 


political  decision.  I  hope  this  is  not  done. 
We  on  the  Republican  side  do  not  have 
that  power  if  we  Tvanted  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  more 
morality  on  one  side  of  tlie  aisle  than 
there  is  on  the  other;  I  am  saying  that 
there  are  more  votes  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  That  is  true,  and  the 
Senator  was  suggesting  titat  the  Demo- 
crats might  stick  together  better  than 
the  Republicans,  but  the  record  does  not 
disclose  that  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  ssid  a  Uttle  while 
ago  ti:at  Republicans  have  voted  with 
Democrats  and  vice  ver.<;a. 

I  should  say  that  on  all  of  the  tie-vote 
issues  except  tiie  three  masked  ballots, 
the  Republicans  never  did  vote  with  any 
more  than  one  of  the  Democrat";.  The  Re- 
publicans consistently  voted  together — 
three  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  on 
every  tie-vote  issue  on  the  three  masked 
ballots.  I  hrve  the  record  here  to  show 
that. 

That  is  one  of  the  headnotes  in  the 
Birr  case.  Th-it  is  not  ieadin.rr  from  the 
language  itself,  but  that  is  the  extract 
tliat  is  put  at  the  front. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  there 
is  one  other  point  that  bothers  me. 
I  have  a  verj-  grave  doubt  as  to  tlie  con- 
stitutionsiity  of  the  law  that  New  Hamp- 
shire has  pnssed  in  the  nature  of  an  ex 
post  facto  or  retroactive  law  with  respect 
to  a  special  election.  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  that  by  law  they  say  who  the 
candidates  shall  be.  and  they  cannot  do 
that.  If  they  were  having  a  runoff  elec- 
tion, as  provided  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  they  could  have  a  runoff  election 
between  whoever  v/as  on  the  ballot,  but 
this  law  that  the  legislature  has  passed 
calls  for  a  special  election,  and  tlie  legis- 
lature says  who  the  candidates  can  be  for 
that  special  election. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  Senate  de- 
cides to  send  this  back,  either  by  agiee- 
ing  to  the  Weicker  motion  or  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  proceed  beyond  the  Weicker 
motion,  end  up  with  a  tie  between  the 
parties  and  then  say  ".,e  declare  the  seat 
vacant  and  send  it  back,"  we  carmot  de- 
termine under  the  Constitution  who  won 
the  election — in  my  judgment,  we  can- 
not have  a  rerun  of  an  election  between 
these  same  parties  constitutionally.  The 
Constitution  says  how  a  person  can  or 
cannot  become  a  candidate  and  a  person 
who  meets  those  requirements,  I  think — 
I  have  had  some  pretty  good  legal  ad- 
vice on  this  that  concurs  with  me,  and  I 
suppose  there  is  legal  advice  on  the  other 
side  that  believes  that  we  can— and  I 
simply  point  out  to  the  Senator— that  if 
that  should  occur,  I  have  a  very  grave 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  constitution- 
aUty  of  this  provision  of  New  Hampshire 
Ittw  that  the  legislature  can  do  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Would  it  be 
possible,  if  there  were  someone  else  who 
wanted  to  be  candidate  for  this  seat,  that 
he  could  go  to  court  and  get  his  name 
on  the  ballot  irrespective  of  State  law? 
Mr.  CANNON.  He  could  go  to  court 
and  have  that  State  law  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, because  the  only  qualification 
is  that  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  30 
years  and  been  9  years  a  citizen  of  the 


United  States,  and  who  shall  not.  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

But  this  special  act  that  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  would  say  "we  are  going 
to  have  a  special  election,  and  here  are 
the  candidates:  The  candidates  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  John  A.  Durkin  of  Man- 
chester, Democrat,  Louis  C.  Wyman  <^i 
Manchester,  Republican,  and  Carmen  C. 
Chimento,  of  Brookline,  American  Party. 

I  throw  that  out  because  I  think  it 
is  a  very  serious  question,  no  matter  what 
the  Senate  do^s.  My  ov.n  feeling  would  be 
that  if  the  Senate  should  end  up  sending 
it  back,  if  it  should  end  up  in  a  tie  and 
be  sent  back,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
would  be  ill  advised  to  proceed  under  this 
statute.  I  should  think  they  would  pro- 
ceed under  the  general  law  and  set  their 
election  for  such  time  as  they  saw  fit  but 
certainly  not  try  to  spell  out  in  the  law 
who  shall  be  candidates  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  apprecii^te 
the  Senator's  sliaring  this  information, 
and  I  assure  liun  that  in  my  remarks  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  had  no  intention  of 
indicating  that  the  Repu'ohcan  Party 
was  any  more  mcial  than  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  am  just  saying  that  they  have 
more  voles  than  we  have. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  understand. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ml.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  follow 
through,  Mr.  President,  in  keeping  the 
record  perfectly  clear.  The  chairman  has 
read,  and  I  am  glad  he  did,  a  headnote 
from  the  Earr  case— a  headnote.  Without 
being  a  lawyer,  those  from  the  bar  here 
should  luiderstand  that  a  headnote  is- not 
in  the  actual  body  of  the  case.  It  is  not 
a  statement  of  the  justices  or  judges  try- 
ing the  case  and  may  be  but  that  of  a 
clerk  who  is  going  to  try  to  summarize 
and  pick  out  salient  points  to  put  at  the 
top  of  the  case.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
opinion  itself,  and  could  be  written  bv  a 
layman  clerk. 

He  was  quite  correct  when  he  said 
that  a  ballot  containing  a  cross  in  a 
party  circle  above  the  names  of  the  three 
candidates  for  county  commissioner 
printed  theremider.  A,  B,  and  C,  and  also 
containing  the  names  of  B  and  D  written 
into  the  proper  blank  spaces  under  that 
oflSce,  cannot  be  counted  as  a  vote  for  anv 
candidate. 

I  think  the  Senatois  will  recall  when 
I  stated  an  X  in  the  circle  was  a  valid 
X  for  everyone  in  that  column,  unless 
there  had  been  a  crossout  or  erasure  or 
some  way  to  indicate  that  the  intent  of 
the  voter  was  to  eliminate  somebody  in 
that  column  and  vote  for  the  name  of 
a  person  running  for  the  same  office  n, 
the  opposite  column.  I  still  stand  by  what 
I  said  earlier,  that  the  New  Hampshire 
law  is  very  clear,  that  an  X  in  a  circle 
under  those  rules  set  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire law  is  a  valid  vote  for  everyone  in 
that  column. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repub- 
lican replicas  on  the  oallots  from  New 
Hampshire,  used  earlier  in  my  presen- 
tation of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  ballots 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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DEMOCRATIC 


R)^,HARI}  VF.  LFON'AP.O.  Su'-.M 
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Nt.'KNlAN  L.  D  A-MaV-vi.  'I'ftH 


HC'.'un  n  CNr::,.»i«id 


n 


ROt)lF,r  r.  1  HI  STON.  Haxpioa 


n 


AMERICAN  PARTY 

Mo««.  nmmt 


CA.''J..tN  C  OI1M:5<TO.  BcooUilx 


"      fJVTAr.L   I.  OOr.VUi,DCTrj 


ni 
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pj., Ar.b;  ! 

■    'A  Ax.l>    l».l«- 
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;o!-:,  c  DT't 

::Oi,i,r«:   :■  ^_    . 
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INDEPENDENT 


JO'S  T. r'jv.D, ?•:« 


REPUBLICAN 

DEMOCRATIC 

AMERICAN  PARTY 

NOAkrAMM 

Fcr  Govcnor 

MtLD.M.M  ^■<.'^:-CN.;R.O-■ft,:d                       •" 

RICHAJ.U  \A.  LIONATD,  Nwhtt                        (     ! 

Par  United  States  Senator 

Vttit  tor  Al.  ONt 

LO;.IS  C,  «  V.M7.V.  ,^:.c:!>c...^                             ~1 

JOHN  A.  D'.  KX.N.  .\l.ocl..«.r                             O' 

C-.RMFN  C  aimt-.TO.  BrocU'u                   1?^ 

For  Representot^e  in  Ccngrcss 

Vcl:  t,;  M>t  ONE 

DAViD  A.  bA.NKs.C'  .;.,.;./                                ■ — 

Nl.I.M.\N  L.  D  AMOL-RS.  M.i.cb™»t                  PH 

INDEPENDENT 

NSM-rAPin 

For  Councilor 

Vt,«  f,.r  an»  uNE 

LEON  G.  -.  lAi ON,  Dv.,r                                      ~ 

ROUDiTE.  CM11,5.I.™.                                      r~l 

For  Stata  S^-nolor 

Voir  (or  3D>  OM: 

RiCHlRD  >.  B-..-K.MiA-.r,  LitiCT                         1      ': 

Ko:  Ltti  f.  Pi-isl  ON.  Himprao                          f~\ 

Por  Rpprtsentativas  to  tha 

MlCilAlL  ?  1IAK.\!;V.  Noiit.  li-ifiio              ' — ' 



V.  DOL'GLAi  .-tAS'NLVN.  ;k,  SntbuD             !""' 

Genera)  Ceuit 

^"■<   lot   UiJ    i  !■■.!  c. 

nUNKMN  C.  M  OLl  ftN.NotU,  H.mri-""         f"! 

For  Sheiifl 

Vr--  f^t  *!,>  ONE 
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ED\iARD  ;.  GONVLK,  Dmy                                pi 

For  County  A*tarnay 

\*>U  lor  ,..v  ONt 

C'.KUTON  11  Or.EDGt,  Su.ibun                       1      ' 

Fc-r  County  Trcosurer 

Vt,:(  (or  *iiT  u:-E 

wiNiicN  11. 10  niRor.  Ucm                  n 

For  R«r9<ster  of  D«^dt 

ECmiE.llOLLANC^fcnM                                  fl 

For  Regt<ter  of  Probota 

IDNVARQJ.  )IO».a!,D.  Fj.:.!                             |~) 

FDW-ARQ;.  HOWARD.  Earar                           ri 

JOAN  T.  FORD.  $.!«                                      Q 

Poi  County  Commissioner 

\ti<c  li.r  any  ONb 

CC£aLD.\.Mr.Pc;mxj.Ji                                rj 

JOHN  C  DRISCOLI,  VHWRtk                      Q 

- 

Par  Supervisor  of  the  Check-list 

Voic  tor  any  <i>X 

GERTRLDE  D.  LAMPRIV,  Nor.h  Hacptoa       |     1 

For  Medcictor 

JOjE:M1  P.  M-;Li!IP.RlN,  Notll,  HaiHrlM         Q 

• 
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Mr  Slat*  S«notor 

.  t<NL 


'•r  R«pr«s«nlBttv«s  ta  |h« 

Cvnarol  Court 

VtKr  («r  Mr  TltRCE 


For  Sheriff 

Va'-t  (er  ^ii*  oNF. 


Far  County  Attarn«v 

'jit  I.  r  an.  ONC 

For  Countr  Tr«o»uf«r 
F«r  Rtfllitar  »!  0««dt 


F«r  Rcoiilcr  •!  Vrobut* 

Wi«  lot  dn\  ONE 

For  County  Comni!ssi«n«r 
y»it  li>r  AAf  UNI 


For  SuM'viser  of  tKo  Ch«tk-list 

Vitir  tilt  Mt,j  ()>£ 


For  Mod«reter 


mai.tRi)  f.  nt.KNii.vM.  ki<!n 

n 

MniAE'.  p.  IHILStT.  Ncrili  lUajtoB 

LJ 

W.  DOt'GUS  5<;Amu.M.  Jll,  S»l!>ua 

n 

f».*NKlIN  G.  WOLF  JC.S-.  No.ili  H-rafioi. 

!~i 

GEO^-.r.E  S.\.MP50S-.  llfawaoa 

! — 1 

CtKLtro.V  tlKRKnr.E,  Su..liu« 

1 — • 

UlNSTCi.-,  !i.  loTimop,  t..:.r 

! 

KObl.PT  P.  PiaSTU.V,  ll.n.Bf,., 


fTlltH  r.  !in;.r A.ND.  Ea«i« 


CDWAKu;.  ilyWAKD.  timr 


D 


C  CECIL  r>A.ME,  Pontooudi 


CERTSLDB  D.  lAMPRIV,  Sonh  I'uojii.       [~1 


JOSEPH  P.  Mt;i  IIEIIHIN,  Noftli  Itimpr;. 


1  [JMaKD  J  OONVtR.  D.,r, 


fDNX'AHD  ».  IIOWAitD.  ^ttitr 

JOHN  c  i)iii<aii.i.  rotr.a.,.. .:, 


For  Govern*? 

▼•IP  L«r  MT  ONE 


For  Unitod  Statot  S«n«t*r 


For  ioproitnlotiv*  in  Conorcis 

V..l«  l»r  «»,  O.NC 


For  Councilor 

Vbu  Kw  w>(  i>Nt 


For  Sloto  Sonotor 


REPUBLICAN 


MEISRIM  THO-MSON,  JR,  Or'oH 


D 


DEMOCRATIC 


lOUIS  C  WYMAN,  \fucli<  If 


DAVID  A.  BANKS.  Chi.:l>ni.t 


n 


LION  r..  VEATON.  Dcv 


f«f  ■•pr«s«ntaliv«t  ta  th« 

Gftii«ral  Couft 

v»u  for  wir  TllKCt 


F»  ShafiH 


Fw  CsuntT  Attarntr 

Vole  l*r  ■««  UNL 


r»t  Cauntr  TiMsurtr 

VOIC  It  Mf  UNL 

Van  fw  aAT  OXt 

r«  RttiMtr  •!  *»bat« 

V»u  tor  MIT  OXK 
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V.I.  IM  Ml  ONI 
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For  Go¥*mor 
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\u1e  fo*  jriT  ONE 


For  Roprosentotivc  in  Coitfrcu 
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DEMOCRATIC 
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AMERICAN  PARTY 
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INDEPENDENT 
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DEMOCRATIC 

AMERICAN  PARTY 
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For  Governor 
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7of  United  States  Senotor 

V»ic  for  MT  0>E 
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INDEPENDENT 

For  Councilor 
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For  Roprosontotivos  to  tho 

General  Court 
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For  Sheriff 
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For  County  Attorney 

Veu  l«r  any  ONE 

CARLETON  EIOREDC^  Siniliu                       [~] 

For  County  Treasurer 
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For  Register  of  Deeds 
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For  Moderoter 
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raf  SSatiM 


F*r  Caunty  Attarnay 


Far  Ceunty  Traoiurcr 

\e((  lor  ««>  UHL 


Fer  Rafiiiar  of  Oeatfs 
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REPUBLICAN 
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OAVIO  A  OA.-sKS.  ri.»br  j« 

G 

UON  C.  VEATON.  Pu-.r 

E 

lUflAKD  i.  BlRMLOt  Pi«a 
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MiaiAEL  F.  I!A HX:y.  Nirib  lluyua 
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».  Dci.tL\s  ;c-..>r>ur';.  ;r.  snihu 

p 

n'_VNKCX  G.  WOLfSE:,-.  NsrtJi  tk^ipton 

c 

bLO:(U^  SWr-iON,  Itrion.j«d 

c 

ClRUf,-lN  !  I  DREDGE.  SuiUitia 

1— 

*  INiljN  11.  loniRC".  Eimr 

c 

tDlTll  t  llOLLANtJ.  t.nn 

G 

EOWaKII  J.  IIUU-.UD.  £.n.r 
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ccicii  r<\v't,Pv.i.c.'..jiti 

c 

I  EJrHl  Of  D.  tA-\(r-Mi.  .-.-.^li  Hanpua 
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l\Mt-->.  .■   >irinCRRIS  Na.-iii  Ilu»-nxi 
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DEMOCRATIC 


RICHAKD  W.  LEONARD.  Nubu 
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JOHN  A,  DUWCLN.  MioclKiIU 

» 

NORM.tN  E.  D  AMOURS.  ll.o,'^..in 

p 

ROatRT  E  O  NEIU  SBfrn 

r] 

K09ER  r  F  PHESTON   l!.:i,i.lo. 

n 

EDWAKO  J.  COSYEit,  D.t(T 

a 

EDVCARD  J.  HOWARD,  tinn 

r] 

;OH.V  C  DRTSCOtl,  Pdri-..i.cu-Ji 

^ 

Mr.  STEV£1,S.  Mr.  Pi.'>?it'e«.(..  >Uil  the 
Senatov  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ye.;. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  resolution  that  is 
before  us— not  the  Weicker  amendment 
but  the  resolution  itself — bothers  me 
considerably  in  view  of  the  proviiiicns  of 
article  I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution, 
that  each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  retui-ns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members.  As  I  view  this,  under 
section  2.  v.e  shall  be  asked  to  vote  on 
27  ballots  to  determine  how  those  ballots 
shall  be  counted.  In  effect,  we  are  asked 
to  substitute  our  judgment  for  that  of 
the  duly  elected  or  duty  appointed  State 
pcnimiissiou.  Is  that  correct?  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  HATPIEID.  I  say  in  effect  that 
where  the  case  is  at  this  moment,  it  will 
be  the  determination  of  this  body  as  to 
both  procedures,  and  to  the  way  in  which 
we  interpret  Ne'\  Hampshire  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Am  I  incorrect  in  as- 
sumiiig  that  if  the  motion  or  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  does  not 
cany,  we  are  going  to  have  these  ballots 
here:  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  look  at 
them,  and  we  are  to  be  asked,  in  ef- 
fect, to  fill  in  that  blank  after,  say,  vote 
No.  22.  to  be  counted  for  blank,  that  I 
am  to  fill  in  one  of  the  two  candidates  for 
each  one  of  those?  Or  are  we  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  way  that  they  were 
counted  is  the  way  the  duly  constituted 
authority  of  New  Hampshire  counted 
them? 

My  point  is.  am  I  to  be  a  participant 
in  tliis  New  Hampshire  election  or  a 
judge  of  the  New  Hampshire  election? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the 
argument  at  this  moment:-  whether  or 
not  we  should  apply  New  Hampshire  law 
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or  v.htir.ei-  v.e  sliould  apply  t 
our  own  respective  S'ale.s  c 
some  other  State. 

This  lias  been  one  of  the 
have  had  in  the  Rules  Ccmrn, 
has  been  the  difference  betv 
ing  New  Hampshire  law  to 
that  we  are  asked  to  review 
and  are  chosen  to  review .  or 
are  going  to  apply  some  otht 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  a^k 
from  Oregon,  and  perhaps 
stated  by  the  distinguished  £ 
Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the 
what  the  procedure  will  be. 
intent  that  we  ought  to  vo 
eight  separate  issues  before  w 
section  2  and  the  27  separate 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is.  bee 
fact  that  a  vote  one  way  or 
some  of  these  substantive 
have  some  direct  impact  and 
the  so-called  27  tie  votes  on  2 

Let  me  add  one  furtlier  thi^g 
note  in  subsection  (5>  it  says 

Is   it   the  sense  of   the   Senai 
respect  to  an  ballot.s  on  v.liich 
tee   vote  is   tied,   the  ruling  of 
authority   of  the   State   of  Ne- 
sliall  remain  in  eiTect? 

If  the  Senate  should  \ote 
way  or  the  other  way.  it  w 
very  important  bearing  on 
took  up  the  27  tie  votes  or  n 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  take  it  if 
not  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
ing  of  the  highest  authority 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  rem 
that  we  would  then  vote  on  th 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Consider 
that  there  would  be  no  other 
offered  at  that  point  to  use 
criteria  or  some  other  basiy. 
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docid' d  by  the  Senate  in  tiie 
then  v.e  would  probablv  pi\- 
on  the  27  ballots. 

If  the  Senate  should  decide 
ruling  of  the  hifehest  authori 
State  of  New  Hampshire  shall 
effect,  which  I  understand  is  - 
dure  in  the  courts  where  there 
pe;il  from  a  lower  court,  and 
tie  in  that  multiple-judge  coui ; 
case,  it  goes  back  to  the  court 
last. 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  A!r.  Pvesi 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  law 
plied  in  the  Rules  Committee 
ballots? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  point  i 
teresting.  If  you  go  through  . 
proceeding  of  the  Senate  Rules 
tee.  you  will  find  we  apply  a  „_. 
cedure  on  occasion  and  then  w 
occasions  arose  in  which,  such  . 
Griffin  suggested  in  this  inst 
we  apply  judicial  procedure,  we 
then  by  the  majority  that  "W- 
a  court,  we  are  not  a  body  that 
ing  judicial  procedure  or  bounc 
cial  procedure." 

Therefore,  it  was  selectivelj 
when  we  were  a  court  and  whei 
not  a  court. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  this 

viously  did  not  apply  New  H 
law.  I  take  it? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Right.  The 
correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  no 
was  made  reference  to  at  the 
ju."=t  looked  at  them  and  voted 
any  reference  to  some  law? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  say  tiiere  were 
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four  who  tried  to  apply,  in  effect,  both 
New  Hampshire  law  and  the  procedures 
followed  in  courts  where  there  are  ap- 
peals. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  point  out  that  we  did 
not  apply  New  Hampshire  law  in  two 
specific  instances  of  counting  ballots, 
absentee  ballots,  at  the  urging  of  Mr. 
Wyman.  Those  two  ballots  were  rejected 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  they  were 
rejected  by  the  ballot  law  commission, 
and  the  committee,  in  attempting  to  give 
full  weight  to  the  intent  cf  the. voters, 
voted  unanimously. 

Now,  the  four  Republicans  did  not  vote 
to  apply  New  Ham.pshire  law  there.  They 
voted  with  the  four  Democrats  to  apply 
good  commonsense  and  try  to  enfran- 
chise the  voters,  and  we  did  enfranchise 
them.  We  knew  good  and  well  that  when 
we  opened  those  two  absentee  ballots — 
a5  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  had  al- 
ready been  opened  and  carried  around  in 
the  clerk's  purse  for  a  few  days  before  it 
was  turned  in — they  would  be  ballots  for 
Mr.  Wyman;  and  if  that  had  not  been  the 
case  Mr.  Wyman  would  not  be  petition- 
ing the  committee  to  open  them  up.  But 
under  New  Hampshire  law  they  would 
not  have  been  opened  and  they  wei-e  not 
opened,  and  they  were  not  counted,  nei- 
ther by  the  secretary  of  state  nor  by  the 
ballot  law  commission. 

V\re  opened  them  up  because  we  felt 
those  voters  should  be  enfranchised  un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  we  voted 
unanimously  for  ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman, 
and  they  are  in  the  box;  tallied  two  bal- 
lots for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  could  not  agree  any 
more  with  the  chairman  as  to  any  point 
in  the  whole  proceedings  and  as  of  the 
moment.  The  chairman  has  very  prop- 
erly and  very  accurately  stated  the  fact 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  been  in- 
consistent. Of  course,  it  has  been  incon- 
sistent. It  has  been  inconsistent  on  a 
number  of  points,  and  I  want  to  show  at 
one  point  a  little  later  as  to  how  our  in- 
consistency ran  even  on  these  ballots 
that  we  interpreted. 

But  let  me  point  out  we.  not  only  en- 
franchised the  voters  in  those  two  in- 
stances that  the  chairman  points  out 
but  we  enfranchised  voters  that  should 
never  have  been  enfranchised  when  we 
coimted  the  X's  at  the  bottom.  New 
Hampshire  law  says  you  put  an  X  at  the 
top.  We  counted 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No  circle  or  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No  circle  or  anything. 
We  enfranchised  the  voters;  but  by  the 
same  token,  we  turned  right  around, 
led  by  the  chairman  and  the  majority,  to 
disenfranchise  12  voters  who  cast  valid 
ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman.  So  when  the 
chairman  says  we  were  not  consistently 
caiTying  out  the  New  Hampshire  law, 
we  not  only  enfranchised  but  we  disen- 
franchised. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  we  get  too  far 
away?  I  want  to  take  Issue  with  respect 
to  the  particular  ballots  where  the  chair- 
man is  charging  the  Republicans  with 
not  following  NTew  Hampshire  law.  I  dis- 


agree with  him.  It  is  settled  New  Hamp- 
shire law  that  errors  by  voting  officials 
not  attributable  to  the  voter  himself  have 
been  held  not  to  result  in  the  disenfran- 
chisement  of  the  voter.  That  has  been 
pronounced  in  several  cases  which  I  will 
put  in  the  Record,  and  I  think  that 
throughout  the  committee  proceedings, 
not  only  in  the  instance  to  which  the 
chairman  referred  but  in  some  other  in- 
stances, where  we  found  the  voter  him- 
self was  not  at  fault,  but  that  an  election 
oilicial  made  some  kind  of  an  error,  we 
did  try  to  give  the  voter  his  vote.  This 
is  not  at  odds  with  New  Hampshire  law. 
This  is  in  compliance  with  New  Hamp- 
shire law. 

Mr.  EEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  came  into  the  middle  of 
this  di.":cussion  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  Senators  have  been  discussing  the 
.so-called  "skip  counting"  ballots.  Just 
to  put  this  in  a  perspective  that  I,  as  a 
noiilawyer,  cc.n  understand,  do  I  correct- 
ly understand  that  among  27  ballots  that 
are  being  contested  in  the  resolution 
there  are  12  that  were  cast  for  the  Re- 
publican ticket  but  did  not  have  the  X 
beside  the  candidate's  name,  and  that  the 
committee  is  undecided  on  those  ballots ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  ricrht.  The  com- 
mittee tied  four  and  four  as  to  whether 
or  not  those  ^liould  be  counted  for  Wy- 
man or  ruled  as  "no"  votes. 

M)-.  BEALL.  And  under  New  Ham.p- 
shire law  these  ballots  would  have  been 
co'.inted  for  Mr.  Wyman:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  They  not  only  would 
have  been  counted,  they  were  counted 
for  Mr.  Wyman  at  everj'  stage,  at  the 
election  polling  place,  by  the  secretary 
of  state  in  the  recount,  and  by  the  bal- 
lot law  commission. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  we  find  then  there  are 
ballots  in  which  the  X  is  in  the  party 
circle  and  it  skips  the  candidate's  name 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wyman,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  there  are  ballots 
that  were  marked  for  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  did  not  mark  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Senate.  Did  the  committee 
consider  ballots  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  only  reasonable  to  as- 
sume, there  is  evidence,  affidavit  evi- 
dence, by  the  secretary  of  state  and  by 
local  election  officials.  This  evidence  is 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  any  case  there  are  "hun- 
dreds" of  ballots  that  were  counted  for 
Mr.  Durkin  of  exactly  the  same  type. 

Mr.  BEALL.  But  the  committee  is  only 
considering  those  that  applied  to  the 
Republican  candidate  and  not  to  the 
other  candidates. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  the  committee 
divided  four  and  four  on  the  question  of 
what  to  do.  But  the  Senator  is  correct; 
there  are  four  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  want  to  apply  a  different  rule 
to  these  12  ballots  than  has  been  applied 
to  all  the  other  ballots  that  have  already 
been  counted. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Well,  then,  if  fairness  is 
the  issue  here,  when  we  come  to  item 
No.  (5)  on  page  2,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
fair,  it  seems  to  me  the  Senate  has  to 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative, 
does  it  not,  and  let  the  New  Hampshire 
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law  be  the  determining  factor  in  this 
case? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  certainly  think 
so,  without  question. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Suppose  the  Senate 
decidesin  the  negative?  ^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  was  my  o.uestion. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Then  it  seems  to  me,  im- 
der  subsection  i6i .  the  Senate  has  to  go 
back  and  retrieve  all  of  the  ballots,  does 
it  not,  so  thnt  ep'h  candidate  is  treated 
the  same? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator.  In  fact,  that  was  the  position 
I  took  in  committee.  I  do  not  thhik  it  is 
enough  to  go  back  and  retrieve  a  given 
number  cf  skip-Diukin  ballots  and  say 
the  issue  is  another. 

I  think  we  disregard  the  expressed 
v.ill  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  if 
that  is  all  we  want. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  go  back  into 
aU  the  ballots,  take  out  all  the  skip-type 
ballots  for  either  party  and  count  them 
by  using  the  same  rule. 

Mr.  BEALL.  And  each  count. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  each  count. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  is  tlie  reason 
for  not  going  'oack? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  appropi-iate  if  someone  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue  were  to  answer, 
because  this  Senator  at  all  times  w'anted 
to  recount  all  of  the  ballots,  not  to  count 
only  those  ballots  which  Mr.  Durkin 
wanted  counted.  Second,  when  we  got  to 
this  issue  I  made  the  m.otion  and  was 
supported  by  the  Republicans  in  going 
back  at  least  to  the  extent  of  extracting 
those  particular  skip-type  ballots. 

We  are  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
the  committee  having  decided  that  we 
would  engage  in  only  a  partial  recount 
of  the  New  Hampshire  election. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  make  a  sug- 
gestion: whatever  the  law  the  committee 
is  to  apply,  we  have  not  yet  taken  juris- 
diction of  this  election  and  there  is  noth- 
ing binding  on  this  committee  in  the  way 
of  any  kind  of  agreements  Mr.  Durkin 
and  Mr.  Wyman  may  have  made  or  cer- 
tain challenges  one  party  made  and  not 
the  other.  That  does  not  bind  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right.  They 
have  all  been  shipped  here  from  New 
Hampshire,  they  are  in  our  custody,  un- 
der lock  and  key  over  here  in  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  tell  me  we  are  not  like  an  ap- 
pellate court  where  something  may  have 
been  stipulated  before;  we  can  receive  all 
the  ballots  here  and  the  committee 
chooses  to  look  at  only  some,  and  not  all? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  the  situation 
we  are  in. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  put 
his  finger  precisely  on  the  inconsistency 
in  the  position  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  skip  ballots,  because  I 
recall  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
last  week  tellin'?  us  that  there  is  a  time 
and  place  for  everything,  and  that  since 
Mr.  Wyman  had  not  made  his  protest 
about  the  skip-Durkin  ballots  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  in  the  State  proceedmgs, 
he  was  banned  from  doing  so  now. 
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The  Senator  from  Oregon  indicates 
that  the  committee  has  thrown  aside  all 
the  questions,  all  procedures,  and  the 
laws  of  New  Hampshire  in  order  to  try 
to  determine  the  intent  of  the  voters, 
und.  in  doing  so,  has  done  so  on  a  selec- 
tive basis,  throwing  out  only  the  skip 
V/yman  ballots,  but  not  applying  the 
same  rules. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  it  not  seem  a 
ratlier  novel  argument  to  suggest  Mr. 
Wyman  is  now  somehow  precluded  be- 
cause he  directed  his  challengers  to  ap- 
ply and  abide  by  New  Hampshire  law. 
and  to  count  ballots  for  Mr.  Durkin  that 
New  Hampshire  law  required  to  be 
counted  for  Mr.  Durkin.  and  that  he  did 
not  somehow  anticipate  or  assume  that 
if  this  election  got  to  the  Senate  that 
tlie  Senate  would  reverse  New  Hampshire 
law  and  apply  a  different  rule? 

They  are  suggesting  he  would  have  as- 
sumed or  forecast  that,  which  is  a  ridic- 
ulous position. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  absolutelj'  no 
way  he  could  have  assumed  what  the 
committee  would  do  because  the  commit- 
tee was  going  outside  established  New 
Hampshire  law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  committee 
argues  in  another  respect  that  all  they 
are  trying  to  do  is  be  fair,  all  they  are 
ti-ying  to  do  is  to  enfranchise  the  voter.s 
of  New  Hampshii-e,  but  tliey  want  to  do 
it  only  when  it  counts  one  way. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  seems  to  me  theie 
are  a  number  of  bases  or  argimients  for 
tills  case  going  to  review  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Coiu-t,  and  we  will  talk  about 
some  of  those;  but  certainly  we  have  got 
our  finger  right  now,  it  seems  to  me.  on 
one  of  the  most  glaring  denials  of  due 
process. 

If  the  Senate  sliould  resolve  this  mat- 
ter by  allowing  180-some-odd-thousand 
ballots  to  be  judged  on  one  basis,  one 
standard,  including  the  skip  basis,  and 
then  applying  a  different  standard  to 
some  3,500  ballots,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  judicial  review  not  reversing  that 
situation,  if  that  should  be  the  result  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Can  the  Senator  help 
me  go  on  from  where  7.  was  before  with 
regard  to  question  No.  5? 

Assimiing  that  the  Senate  decides 
against  question  No.  5.  it  is  my  imder- 
standing.  as  I  said  before,  that  imder 
section  2  we  would  be  called  upon  to  fill 
in  the  blanks  on  27  ballots  as  to  how  they 
would  be  counted. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  me,  imder  those 
circmnstances,  what  law  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  follow  in  determining 
how  tlie  ballots  will  be  counted? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WeU,  No.  5:  Is  it  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  all 
ballots  on  which  the  committee  vote  is 
tied  the  ruling  of  the  highest  authority 
of  the  Senate  of  New  Hampshire  shall 
remain  In  effect? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  mj-  understanding 
that  if  the  Senate  votes  in  the  afQrmative 
on  that  matter,  we  would  not  have  to  vote 
on  the  27  ballots  imder  section  2.  If  it 
votes  in  the  negative,  we  would  then  be 
called  upon  to  vote  on  the  27  ballots. 

My  question  Is,  and  I  would  be  happy 
if  any  member  of  the  committee  on  either 
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side  of  the  aisle  would  assist 
comes  to  pass,  what  law  doe 
tor  from  Alaska  follow  in 
ballots? 

I  might  point  out  my 
with  the  party  line  paper 
and  I  am  not  familiar  witli 
any  State  other  than  what 
about  New  Hampshire  iiere. 
not  to  follow  the  i-ule  of  tlie 
thority  of  the  State  of  New 
looking  at  those  27  ballots,  w 
I  supposed  to  foUow? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  the 
Michigan  thinks  we  are 
should  folio  v.-  the  laws  of 
shire. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  incri 
I  wish  the  chairman  were 
here  for  the  moment.  But  in 
statement,  part  of  his  openin 
is  that  the  Senate  is  not 
follow  New  Hampshire  law. 
that  effect. 

The  voters  went  to  the  _ 
lowed  instructions  as  to  how 
the  basis  of  New  Hampshir 
local  election  officials  counted 
the  basis  of  New  Hampshire  Is 
conceive  of  the  Senate    lot 
itself  bound  by  New  Hampshji' 
nevertheless,    there    were 
our  committee  who  argued  we 
regard  New  Hampshire  law. 
position,  that  we  do  r.ot  have 
attention  to  It.  Or  that  if 
viduals    think    that    the 
voters  was  such  and  such, 
standing  Uew  Hampsiiire  la 
going  ahead  and  reach  the  r 
they  think  we  should  reach. 

Mr.  BEALL.  As  I  understarii 
the  Senate  votes  negative 
No.  5,  the  Senate  will  apply 
shire  law  in  the  case  of  one 
and  not  the  other. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not 
so.  Applying  New  Hampshire 
case  of  a  set  of  ballots, 
Hampsliire  law  in  the  case  of 

As  I  understand  it,  on  the 
Senators  as  to  how  vote  No 
counted — and  vote  No.  22 
vote   on    a   particular 
Hampshire,  as  the  Senator 
gan  pointed  out,  who  thougl^t 
was  voting  in  accordance 
Hampshire  law — I  find  it  v 
that  there  is  not  some  guideliie 
thing  set  up  here,  so  that  if  wi 
to  follow  the  chairman  of  the 
mittee,  as  I  understand  his 
apply  the  ruling  of  the  highe 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampsl 
at  least  have  some  guidelines 
as  they  look  at  these  27  ballotfe 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   If   the 
Alaska  wil  permit  me,  I  defer 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges,  on  this  question 
Senator  and  I  are  on  the 

This  has  been  my  argume4t 
I  know  he  has  a  different 
I  think  it  might  be  appr 
to  express  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  question 
stand  it,  is  whether  one  shouli  1 
follow  New  Hampshire  law  or 
would  be  the  wishes  of  the  \ 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  not  quite 
may  state  to  the  Senator 
Island.  My  point  Is.  If  we  ad4pted 
position,  as  I  understand,  w 
position  of  the  majority  of 
mittee,  or  at  least  the  chairman 
Rules  Committee  and  the  . 
and  vote  not  to  accept  the 
highest  authority  of  the  Stati 
Hampshire  with  regard  to  the  bj 
are  before  us.  what  law  do  we 
determining  how  to  count  the 
that  are  listed  in  section  2? 

Mr.   PELL.  In   the  first 
New  Hampshire  law — and  I  do 
tlie   citations   right   here — this 
lav.yer.s  are  for — we  have  also 
ill  New  Hampshire  law.  in  one 
cases,  the  thought  that  the 
thing  is  to  express  the  intent  of 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Is   Uie 
Rhode  Island  telling  me  that 
we  might  vote  under  section  5 
cept  the  ruling  of  the  highest  author 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
supposed  to  determine  how 
would  ^e  counted  in  terms  of  _  _ 
terpretatlon  of  New  Hampshu- 

Mr.  PELL.  Let  me  give  you 
example  of  what  we  are  talkifig 
There  may  be  an  X  at  the 
column  for  the  party  vote  an( 
X's   all    the    way   down,    with 
.space.  I  think  the  law  of 
would  say  that  if  there  is  one  bl^nk 
in  there,  whether  it  is  for 
for  Senator,  that  would  mean 
man  who  was  voting  intende^i 
vote  for  dogcatcher  or 
that  blank  space  was.  This  is 
preted  those  ballots,  and  I  thifck 
correct  way  of  doing  it;  Other ; 
terpret  it  differently. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  it  not  a  f  ac 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampfehire 
indicated  in  those  circumstance 
X  in  the  party  mark  counts 
candidates? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  informed 
preme  court  or  the  courts  of 
shire  have  indicated  botli. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Have 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  inform^ion 
I  have  is  that  ever  since  1919 
been  no  split  In  New  Hampshii  e 
case  and  they  followed  the  stra^ht 
marking. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  inforried 
are  some  of  them  where  the  X 
bottom,  not  in  the  circle  at 
bottom  of  the  column  and 
coimted  by  somebodj*.  Was 
committee? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  us  talk  a|)out 
for  a  moment,  because  I  do  not 
will  find  any  New  Hampshire 
where  that  says  that  an  X  doi-n 
bottom  is  a  way  of  casting 
party  ticket.  Yet  this  committee, 
garding  the  New  Hampshire 
ahead  and  counted  that  as 
vote  despite  the  fact  that  It  _. 
such  a  marking  at  the  bottom 
lot  is  ambiguous,  to  say  the 
does  not  know  whether  the  vot^ 
pi-essing  some  kind  of  an  inten  ; 
out  the  candidates  or  what  hi 
tempting   to  do.  But  the  lav 
Hampshire  Is  clear.  If  you  wan( 
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straight  party  ticket  you  have  to  put  an 
X  in  the  party  circle  at  the  top  of  the 
column. 

We  did  count  as  straight  tickets  situ- 
ations  where  the  X  was  not  quite  in  the 
circle,  or  maybe  an  inch  or  two  out  of 
the  circle,  where  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  person  was  trying  to  vote  a  straight 
ticket.  But  when  he  put  an  X  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  no  precedent  in  New  Hamp- 
shire law  that  was  ever  called  to  our  at- 
tention that  would  indicate  the  commit- 
tee was  justified  in  coimting  those  bal- 
lots. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  while  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  a  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  genuinely  con- 
fused now.  In  response  to  Senator  Stev- 
ens' question  about  intent,  where  the 
circle  was  left  blank,  the  Senator's  im- 
pression of  the  intent  was  that  he  meant 
to  leave  blank  that  one  candidate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Apparently  there 
was  a  majority  vote  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  a  number  of  these.  But  the 
Rules  Committee,  assuming  that  is  the 
way  intent  is  detennined,  did  not  look  at 
all  the  ballots  but  just  these  few  ballots. 

Mr.  PELL.  Just  the  ballots  that  came 
before  us  were  those  we  looked  at,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Did  I  understand 
the  Rules  Committee  did  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  look  at  all  the  ballots  if  they 
wanted  to? 

Mr.  PELL.  Theoretically,  we  had  that 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  theoretically? 

Mr.  PELL.  ActuaUy.  we  had  the  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Actually  the  com- 
mittee had  the  authority,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  they  chose  not  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  PELL.  Because  the  3,500  ballots 
had  been  segregated  to  one  side  and  put 
in  the  State  police  vault  at  the  time. 
They  were  the  ones  in  issue.  The  attor- 
ney general  himself  said  at  the  time  or 
shortly  afterward  that  the  whole  issue 
was  decided  on  those  3,500.  There  is  no 
argument  on  the  others,  because  they  had 
been  coimted. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  it  my  imder- 
stauding  that  there  are  any  number  of 
these  ballots  for  Mr.  Durkin,  that  were 
skip-Durkin  ballots,  but  they  were 
counted  for  Mr.  Dm-kin? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  know.  Presum- 
ably so;  presumably  skip- Wyman  or 
skip-Durkin  ballots  would  be  In  there. 
But  the  3,500  we  were  counting  were  the 
ones  we  were  faced  with,  and  we  did  not 
coimt  all  of  those. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Do  I  correctly  imderstand 
that  these  ballots  were  originally  counted 
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for  the  candidate  who  received  the  vote 
in  the  party-line  circle,  and  the  com- 
mittee In  this  Instance  would  be  over- 
ruling the  law  of  New  Hampshire?  What 
the  Senator  seems  to  be  telling  me  is  that 
they  are  overruling  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  in  the  instance  of  12  ballots 
but  even  though  there  are  other  ballots 
that  fit  into  the  same  category  they  are 
going  to  let  the  law  of  New  Hsmipshire 
stand  with  respect  to  those  ballots.  Is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying,  that 
they  apply  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
in  some  cases  and  not  in  other  cases? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  as  determined  by  the  courts.  In 
Murchie  against  Clifford,  the  question  is 
raised:  The  issue  here  is  "for  whom  did 
the  voter  cast  his  ballot?"  This  is  a  judi- 
cial question  and  the  power  to  decide  it 
upon  all  the  competent  evidence  in  the 
case  cannot  be  abridged  by  any  act  of  the 
legislature. 

In  other  words,  what  this  case  says  is 
that  commonsense  supersedes  any  action 
of  the  legislatui'e. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  PELL.  Nor  am  I. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  was  trying  to  apply  a 
little  commonsense  to  this,  if  I  could. 
What  I  understand  the  Senator  jtist 
said  to  me  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  skip- 
Wyman  ballots  the  committee  has  said, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  says  that  the  X  in  the  party 
circle  means  that  the  ballot  should  be 
counted  for  the  candidate  of  that  party, 
the  committee  is  going  to  overrule  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire  in  this  instance 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  apply  our  own 
judgment,  commonsense,"  or  whatever 
the  Senator  called  it.  But  then  the  Sena- 
tor is  gomg  to  say  in  the  case  of  the  bal- 
lots where  the  X  mark  is  in  the  circle 
for  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  there 
Is  no  marking  in  tlie  box  beside  the  can- 
didate for  the  office,  tliat  they  are  not 
going  to  throw  these  out.  So  we  are  ap- 
plying the  New  Hampshire  law  in  the 
case  of  one  candidate  and  not  applying 
the  New  Hampshire  law  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances with  regard  to  the  other 
candidate. 

Commonsense  tells  me  that  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  definition  of  law  Is  not 
only  the  acts  of  the  legislature  but  the 
judicial  decisions.  I  Just  read  the  cita- 
tion from  a  judicial  decision  which  says 
specifically  that  the  power  to  decide  upon 
all  competent  evidence  In  the  case  can- 
not be  abridged  by  any  act  of  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  not  saying  to  be 
abridged  by  the  act  of  the  legislature. 
This  legislature  appears  to  be  abridging 
something  If  we  are  not  going  to  apply 
the  New  Hampshire  law  in  the  case  of 
one  candidate  and  we  are  going  to  apply 
it  In  the  case  of  the  other  candidate  in 
similar  circmnstances. 

Mr.  PELL.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  who 
Is  a  nonlawyer.  If  he  saw  a  list  with  10 
names  vditi  little  squares,  each  filled  out 
except  for  one.  and  the  square  at  the  top, 
would  his  assumption  be  that  the  voter 
meant  not  to  vote  for  this  one  that  he 
carefully  skipped? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  not  sure  what  my 
assumption  would  be.  My  flrst  question 


would  be  where  are  the  ballots,  and  they 
must  exist,  which  apply  to  the  other 
candidate. 

Mr.  PELL.  They  apply  to  both. 

Mr.  BEALL.  You  have  12  ballots  in 
this  instance  that  skipped  Mr  Wyman. 
Senator  Griffin  said  that  there  was  di- 
rect testimony  that  there  are  many  skip- 
Durkin  ballots  but  the  committee  has  not 
considered  these.  So  my  question  to  the 
Senator  is  this:  Is  he  going  to  apply  the 
New  Hampshire  law  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Durkin  but  the  law  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  overrule  the  law 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Wyman?  How  can  he  do 
that? 

Mi-,  pell.  We  treated  them  both 
alike. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  the  committee  we  did. 
We  did  not  coimt  the  skip-Durkin. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  committee  has  not 
considered  the  skip-Durkin  ballots,  as  I 
understand  it.  They  have  considered  only 
one  class  of  ballots. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  ones  that  came  before 
us.  We  most  certainly  did. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Why  did  the  Senator  not 
search  for  them?  If  he  has  taken  one 
group  of  ballots  and  said,  "We  will  not 
let  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  stand," 
then  does  he  not  feel  compelled  to  say, 
"Let  us  look  at  the  other  ballots  and  see 
if  we  are  going  to  let  the  New  Hampshire 
law  stand  in  those  instances"? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Perhaps  I  can  enlighten 
tlie  Senator,  if  he  is  willing  to  listen. 

Mr.  BEAT  J  1. 1  am  willing  to  listen. 

Mr.  CANNON.  When  this  matter 
started,  Mr.  President,  after  the  election, 
on  election  night,  Mr.  Durkin  requested 
a  recoimt.  and  he  was  355  votes  behind. 
Under  New  Hampshire  law  you  can  have 
a  recoxmt  by  the  secretary  of  state  as 
you  can  have  a  recount  in  every  State.  I 
have  had  one  against  me  in  my  own 
State.  I  know  a  httle  something  about  it. 

At  that  time  every  ballot  that  was  cast 
on  election  night  is  recounted,  in  this 
case  by  the  secretary  of  state,  so  that  he 
can  certify  the  results.  At  the  time  of  the 
recoimting — and  all  that  is  is  a  mechan- 
ical-physical operation  of  recounting  the 
ballots  and  issuing  the  tallies — ^In  the 
process,  the  parties  have  the  opportunity 
to  protest  whatever  count  the  secretary 
of  state  made.  Either  of  the  parties  can 
protest,  and  on  some  ballots  both  of 
them  protested. 

At  that  time  a  slip  is  affixed  to  the 
protested  ballot  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  on  it  he  says,  "Protested  by  DuiWn" 
or  "Protested  by  WjTnan,"  or  "Protested  - 
by  Wyman  and  Durkin  and  counted  for 
whom."  He  puts  It  on  there  and  those 
protested  ballots  are  set  aside. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  election.  In  con- 
nection with  the  recount,  there  were 
roughly  3,500  ballots  that  were  set  aside. 
As  Mr.  Durkin  said  before  the  committee, 
the  parties  protested  everything  that 
moveil.  Having  been  through  a  recount, 
I  think  they  did.  Tliey  protested  every- 
thing that  moved  because  when  you  In- 
struct your  people,  you  say.  "If  you  see 
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anything  that  you  think  is  available  for 
a  protest,  then  protest." 

They  protested  checks,  because  the  law 
says  you  have  to  vote  with  an  X,  and 
they  protested  little  and  big  examples. 
Where  the  X's  were  a  big  X  all  through 
the  ballot,  it  was  protested.  Where  they 
had  two  X's  on,  an  X  down  in  the  middle, 
they  were  protested.  They  protested 
where  the  X  was  outside  the  circle,  and 
they  protested  where  the  check  mark  was 
made  In  other  than  black  ink,  where  it 
was  made  in  blue  ink  or  red  ink.  All  of 
these  things  were  protested  by  one  or  the 
other  or  both  of  the  parties  in  connection 
with  the  recount  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

When  they  finished  up,  they  had  ap- 
proximately 180,000  ballots  that  neither 
of  the  parties  protested,  and  they  set 
them  aside. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has  said  it  is  absurd  for 
the  parties  who  protest  to  make  refer- 
ences to  those  180,000,  because  the  story 
Is  in  the  3,500  that  were  protested.  No- 
body protested  that  180,000  until  after 
the  recount  had  gone  through  and  the 
result  had  come  out  a  little  differently. 
Nobody  protested. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  finish  the  stoiT. 
I  want  to  tell  what  happened  now. 

Mr.  BEALL.  All  right. 

B«r.  CANNON.  Nobody  protested  those 
180,000  until  after  the  recount  was  all 
through,  the  parties  had  segregated  out 
theh-  3.500  baUots  thai  went  to  the  ballot 
law  commission,  and  Blr.  Durkin  had 
been  declared  the  winner  by  10  votes  by 
the  secretary  of  state  and  was  certified. 
The  certificate  was  sent  down  here  and 
was  at  the  desk,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

All  right.  What  happened  then?  Then 
It  went  to  the  ballot  law  commission, 
and  the  ballot  law  commission  reviewed 
the  ballots  that  were  protested  and  pre- 
sented to  them  for  review.  How  many 
of  that  3,500?  Roughly  400.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  as  to  the  balance 
of  the  3,500.  obviously  a  lot  of  them  were 
not  valid  protests.  They  were  the  kinds  of 
things  that  I  mentioned,  the  green  and 
red  ink.  the  check  marks  rather  than  the 
X  which  the  statute  provides.  The  law 
says  that.  As  I  said,  we  did  not  f  cdlow 
fhe  law  In  many  Instances,  because  we 
tried  to  enfranchise  the  voter.  But  the 
parties  did  not  present  some  3.100  ballots 
to  the  ballot  law  commission  for  con- 
sideration. 

Hie  ballot  law  commission  went  over 
those  400.  What  they  did  is  this:  they 
went  through  the  ballot,  they  looked  at 
the  bUlot  and  they  said,  "How  will  we 
count  it?"  Tliere  they  voted.  If  it  had 
been  previously  counted  for  Mr.  Durkin 
and  was  protested  by  Mr.  Wyman,  they 
made  their  decision  on  it  and  adjusted 
the  totals  accordingly. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON^  Yes. 

Mr.  BEAU<.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  explanation.  But  it  still  raises  ques- 
tions as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  seems  - 
to  me  that  what  the  ballot  law  ctMnmis- 
sion  did  has  some  relevance  to  us,  but 
the  fact  is  now  we  have  this  matter  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate,  and  we  are  going  to 
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have  to  render  a  decision.  I 
cision  will  be  an  equitable 
with  the  same  rules  applyln  t 
the  candidates.  It  appears 
instance,  that  we  are  makini 
timing  the  challenge   of 
ballot. 

My  question  is:   I  undei^tand 
reading  something  here  in 
or  so,  that  in  Mr.  Wyman's 
structed  his  people  not  to  clfillenge 
lots  where  there  was  and  X  i 
cratic  circle  but  no  X  beside 
Mr.   Durkin,   because   he  a*iimed 
New  Hampshire  law  was  pr(  tty 
this  point,  and  they  should 
imder  New  Hampshire  law  bilcause 
is  an  X  in  the  circle.  What  I 
since  then  and  what  the 
been  telling  me  since  then 
Durkin    challenged    the    ballots 
there  was  an  X  in  the  party 
X  in  the  candidate  circle 
parently  did  not  want  New 
law  to  apply;  therefore,  the  < 
accepting  these  contested  ba 
willing  to  go  back  and 
rule  to  other  ballots  which 
same  circumstances  applied 
so?  I  am  as  confused  now  as 
I  began  because  it  appears 
obvious  that  we  are  appl 
rules  to  one  candidate  and  a 
of  rules  to  the  other  candid^e 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  tl 
true  at  all.  The  same  set 
been  applied,  although  as 
from  Oregon  pointed  out  a 
the  committee  did  reverse  itielf 
instances.  As  a  matter  of 
No.  22  is  a  famous  example, 
one  of  the  tie  votes  that  is 
the  committee.  We  tied  on  a 
on   ballot   No.    22   and   yet 
around.  It  was  a  question  o 
for  Mr.  Durkin  and  four  votes 
no  vote.  But  we  turned  aro  uid 
while  later  and  gave  a  ballot 
man  under  precisely  the 
stances. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  are  try: 
the  same  rules  to  everybody, 
point  we  have  to  bring  thia 
to  an  end.  Now  Mr. 
want  to  go  back  and  we 
through  all  those  ballots 
cannot  find  something  else 
should  have  brought  out  or 
protested. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
that,  that  by  the  time  we 
it  then  there  would  be  anotker 
Let  us  go  back.  Here  is  ano^er 
thing  where  we  ought  to  go 
through  180,000  or  185,000  biUots 

The  attorney  general,  M 
characterized  It  correctly  w]  en 
that  those  btdlots  are  immaferial 
as  this  race  is  concerned; 
tested  those.  They  should 
and  the  whole  story  is  in  the 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President 
Senator    yield    at    that 
question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  for  the 

The  Senator  says  we  are 
up  a  different  rule  and  go  outride 
Hampshire  law. 
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Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  not  sayl  vg  that.  I 
am  asking  the  question  the  \  ay  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  I  would  like  it  clai  [fled. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  did  go  mtside  of 
New  Hampshire  law. 

Let  me  show  the  Senate  her ;  what  we 
did.  If  the  Senator's  content!  >n  is  cor- 
rect, those  ballots  would  ca  icel  each 
other  out,  and  that  is  correct,  s  bsent  any 
other  evidence;  if  there  is  n  >thing  on 
there  but  an  X  in  the  Republ  can  circle 
and  an  X  in  the  Democratic  c  rcle,  they 
would  cancel  each  other  out.  E  at  we  had 
some  ballots  like  this  where  t  tie  person 
put  the  X  up  there  in  both  md  came 
down  here  and  put  an  X  for  W  r.  Wyman 
aiid  on  down  here  and  an  X  for  somebody 
else  and  several  other  X's,  nol  only  sev- 
eral others,  but  as  a  matter  of  'act,  quite 
a  few  of  them.  This  is  not  pn  cisely  the 
same  ballot. 

But  what  the  committee  c  id  is;  we 
sa;d  this  is  the  specific  intent,  ndicating 
an  intent  to  vote  for  those  pi  lople,  and 
wc  gave  the  ballot  to  Mr.  Wyi  nan,  even 
though  technically  under  Ne  v  Hamp- 
shire law,  if  you  are  going  to  follow  it, 
those  would  cancel  each  othe  •  out  and 
we  had  another  one  where  the  mark  was 
simply  an  X  mark  in  there  We  did 
exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  BEALL.  My  point  is,  I  u  iderstand 
that  the  committee  got  a  b  dlot  that 
was  marked  here  and  marked  n  each  of 
these  boxes,  except  Mr.  Wyn  an's,  and 
there  was  a  mark  over  here,  a;  I  under- 
stand it,  that  counted  the  vote  )r  has  not 
counted  that  vote  for  Mr.  TA  yman;  is 
that  cori-ect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No;  the  Sens  tor  is  not 
quite  correct  on  his  facts.  Bui  I  will  be 
glad  to  show  him.  I  will  use  ai  i  example 
here  now  for  the  so-called  fan  ous  skip- 
Louis  ballot. 

Mr.  BEALL.  All  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Here  is  the  situation: 
Where  the  X  was  put  at  the  op  of  the 
circle  and  then  a  man  went  r  ght  down 
the  line  knd  he  voted  for  Mr.  1  tiompson, 
an  X,  and  he  went  down  and  voted  for 
Mr.  Banks — some  of  these  nam  5s  may  be 
diflferent  because  this  may  be  f i  om  a  dif- 
ferent precinct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  not  worr  ed  about 
the  name.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Here  is  what  the  voter 
did.  He  went  down  very  careful  ly,  all  the 
way  down  the  list.  It  took  a  lot  (  f  trouble. 

Mr.  BEALL.  And  thne. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  no  i  lace  that 
he  should  vote  for  any  three. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  can  understmd  those 
kinds  of  errors. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  took  It  al  the  way 
down  the  list.  When  he  flnlshe  1,  we  had 
this  voter  who  certainly  wante  i  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  Republican  voter.  He 
put  a  big  X  in  the  top  of  the  cb  cle.  Then 
he  went  down  and  voted  for  e\  ery  other 
name  on  the  list  except  Mr.  Wyman. 
The  law  says  and  the  courts  say  that 
you  have  to  try  to  determine  the  intent  of 
the  voter. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  tel  me  that 
one  cannot  look  at  that  and  tell  what 
the  uitention  of  that  voter  Is?  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  voter  Intend  $d  to  vote 
for  Louis  wyman,  after  he  '  'oted  for 
every  one  of  those  people  and  left  Wy- 
man blank? 
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Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  that  is  my  answer. 

I  Laughter.  1 

air.  STEVENS.  For  a  straight  ticket, 
they  mark  an  X  within  the  circle. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  understand  that  there 
was  another  set  of  ballots.  There  is  the 
X  in  this  circle  and  the  X's  down  here 
for  all  these  candidates  except  by  Mr. 
Durkin's  name.  I  understand  there  is 
testimony  before  the  committee  or  afB- 
davits,  that  there  are  a  number  of  these 
ballots.     

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Hundreds  of  ballots. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  is  going  to 
count  these  ballots  for  Mr.  Durkin.  but 
he  has  not  retrieved  these  ballots  so  that 
they  can  be  Judged  against  the  others. 
The  Senator  is  taking  only  the  skip- 
Louie  ballots  but  is  not  taking  the  skip- 
Durkin  ballots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  are  afiBdavits  by 
Republican  Party  workers—^ — 

Mr.  BEALL.  Should  not  the  committee 
search  those  ballots  out?  Those  ballots 
have  been  counted  m  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  say  that  every  one 
of  those  ballots  that  were  moved  on 
election  night  were  protested  by  one  or 
the  other,  and  tliey  are  all  in  there — the 
3,500. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  read  that  Mr.  Durkin 
instructed  his  challengers  not  to  chal- 
lenge this  kind  of  ballot  because  the  New 
Hampshire  law  said  that  a  mark  in  the 
circle  meant  a  vote  was  being  cast  for 
everybody  on  that  ticket. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  he  histructed  his 
people  that  way,  they  did  not  carry  out 
his  insti-uctions ;  otherwise,  we  would 
not  have  a  skip-John  ballot  before  us. 

Mr.  BEALL.  There  is  one. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Twelve  skip-Louie  and 
one  skip-John.  This  is  consistent. 

Let  me  show  the  Senator  another  one. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  was  only  interested  in 
this  one. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  Uke  to  educate 
the  Senator  further. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  not  educated  me  very  well  in  the  first 
instance,  because  there  is  an  incon- 
sistency. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  are  trying  to  de- 
termine the  Intent  of  the  voter.  Here  is 
what  one  voter  did.  He  marked  his  X 
there  and  marked  all  the  way  down  here, 
and  he  went  up  here  and  even  put  a  little 
dot  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  two 
dots,  as  though  he  just  really  wanted  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Wyman.  I  know  he  was  a 
very  strong  Republican,  but  he  could  not 
bi-ing  his  heart  to  it,  so  he  had  two  little 
dots  there,  as  though  he  were  going  to 
start  to  vote  there  and  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  reading  his  mind. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  doing  a  pretty  good 
iob  of  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  certamly  is. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman  and  did  not 
do  it  and  skipped. 

To  get  back  to  my  original  statement, 
we  disregarded  the  marks  on  several  bal- 
lots where  there  was  a  mark  at  the  top 
but  the  rest  of  the  ballot  showed  a  spe- 
cific intent  to  vote  in  another  fashion. 


Some  of  these  ballots  are  for  Mr.  Wy- 
man, and  I  will  call  those  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  You  lawyers  are  all  a  clev- 
er lot,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  nonlaw- 
yers  to  contend  with  you.  But  the  fact 
remains,  as  I  imderstand  it,  that  the 
committee  has  taken  these  ballots,  where 
the  X  is  in  the  party  circle  and  there  is 
no  mark  beside  Mr.  Wyman  and  has  said 
that  these  are  fair  to  be  challenged.  But 
the  committee  also  has  said  that  when 
the  X  is  in  tlie  party  circle  and  there 
is  no  mark  by  Mr.  Durkin's  name,  these 
are  off  limits  and  we  cannot  challenge 
those.  My  layman's  mind  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  would  be  one  set  of  rules 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wyman  and  another 
set  of  njles  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  wrong. 
On  the  "skip-Louies"  I  voted  against  giv- 
ing that  ballot  to  Mr.  Diu-kin,  and  in  the 
other  situation,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
tie  votes  before  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Under  the  law  of  New- 
Hampshire,  we  have  to  try  to  determine 
the  intent  of  the  voters. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Neither  one  of  these  bal- 
lots counts  under  the  New  Hampshire 
law.  Under  the  law  of  New  Hampshire, 
when  the  X  is  in  the  party  circle,  it 
comits  for  the  candidate  of  that  party. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Under  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  X  is— — 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  have  made  these  X's. 
I  say  that  under  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, when  the  X  is  in  the  party  circle, 
the  ballot  should  be  counted  for  the  can- 
didate of  that  party. 

Mr.  CANNON.  For  evei-yone  in  that 
column,  if  there  is  no  other  mark  on  that 
ballot. 

Mr.  BEALL.  But  even  if  there  are  oth- 
er marks  on  the  ballot,  the  law  says  the 
ballot  should  be  coimted  for  the  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  the  issue  we  are 
debating  here. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  earlier 
read  from  the  Murchie  case,  decided  in 
1911,  but  he  did  not  cite  the  case  that 
distinguished  that — the  Barr  against 
Stevens  case,  decided  in  1919.  In  ex- 
actly the  same  condition  that  is  here, 
they  said  that  the  failure  to  mark  the 
box  is  not  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
that  voter  to  cancel  the  vote  for  that 
particular  person.  That  is  the  settled 
law  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  settled  law  in  New 
Hampshire  says  that  the  Judicial  body 
looks  at  that  entire  ballot  to  determine 
the  intent  of  the  voter  and  that  the  leg- 
islature cannot  impose  any  restriction  on 
the  judicial  body  in  interpreting  what 
that  ballot  means. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  judicial  body 
in  the  case  of  Barr  against  Stevens  de- 
cided that  the  failure  to  mark  was  not 
evidence  of  the  intention  to  cancel  that 
name  or  to  erase  the  vote  for  that  indi- 
vidual. That  is  the  settled  law  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  found  that  as  a 
judicial  determination  under  the  cir- 


cumstances. That  is  quite  different  from 
this  situation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Precisely  the  same  as 
this  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  not  at  aU.  It  is 
not  even  close  to  It. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  says 
that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  proposition  of  the 
law  I  read  eai-lier,  where  a  cross  has 
been  made  by  a  voter  in  the  circle  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  the  ballot  shall 
be  counted  for  all  names  in  the  column 
not  canceled  or  erased,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  cannot  be  followed  in  a 
judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  results  of  Uie 
election.  "Cannot" — I  repeat  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  a  split  ballot  in  that  instance, 
which  is  not  this  case.  If.  instead  of  read- 
ing the  headnote,  tlie  Senator  would  read 
from  the  body  of  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  he  would  get  quite  a  different 
conclusion  from  that  which  he  just 
stated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  not  so.  The 
language  of  the  opinion  supports  this. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  read  the  whole 
case,  and  it  does  not.  The  Senator  can 
say  it  does,  but  that  does  not  make  it 
true. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  if  the  Senate  is  being  called 
upon  to  decide  an  election  and  if  it 
makes  a  decision  that  this  kind  of  bal- 
lot should  be  thrown  out  or  counted  for 
tlie  other  candidate 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  no  intention  of 
it  being  counted  for  the  other  candidate. 
It  should  be  counted  for  Wyman  or  not. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  when  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  a  large  number  of  ballots 
exist,  with  the  same  circumstances  ap- 
plying to  the  other  candidate,  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  Senate,  and 
then  the  Senate,  should  go  out  and  get 
those  ballots  in  and  see  that  they  are 
treated  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  the  issue  we  are 
going  to  determine  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  are  going  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  send  it  back  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  involved  in  it; 
and  if  we  do  not  send  It  back,  we  viiJl 
determine  this  issue  at  a  later  time. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  in  those  3,500 
ballots  exist  every  ballot  on  which  the 
parties  conceivably  could  have  dreamed 
up  any  possibility  of  protest,  and  they 
did  protest  them.  If  we  did  not  go  along 
with  that  theory,  we  would  not  have  had 
a  skip-Durkin  ballot  at  all. 

Mr.  BEALL.  There  is  some  testimony 
before  the  commltt«€  to  the  effect  that- 
there  are  ballots  still  existing 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  an  afittdavit  by 
a  partisan  worker  who  was  not  even 
counting  the  ballots,  who  was  going 
around  in  the  room  at  the  time  the  bal- 
lots were  cast,  who  says,  "I  am  sure 
there  were  a  number  of  ballots  that  were 
sklp-Durkin  ballots . " 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  partisan  worker 
was  a  former  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  understand,  that  Re- 
publican Governor  who  was  a  partisan 
woricer  in  this  activity. 

Bfr.  BKAT.Ti.  We  live  In  a  partisan 
world. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  we  believe  everything  that  Is 
challengeable  in  the  3,500,  what  Is  wrong 
with  looking  at  the  others  to  see  if  he  is 
right? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Because  there  are  185,- 
000  ballots  there.  As  I  have  said,  if  we 
start  through  those  on  this  issue,  next 
week  it  will  be  to  go  through  them  on 
anotlier  issue. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mi*.  Wyman 
wants  to  go  back  and  get  a  new  election. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  His  law- 
yers luive  contended  that  consistently, 
all  through  the  process  here.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  determine  it  and  we 
are  trying  to  find  out.  based  on  the  bal- 
lots that  those  parties  protested-^-does 
the  Senator  think  that  the  Republican 
attorney  general  up  there  would  have 
said  that  the  story  is  in  that  3,500— 
really  the  400— and  not  in  the  185,000 
thsit  nobody  protested  on  election  night? 
Nobody,  mind  you,  protested  any  of  those 
ballots,  not  on  election  night. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  he  has  to  operate 
under  New  Hampshire  law.  The  Senator 
does  not.  The  chairman  has  already 
changed  New  Hampshire  law.  Now,  un- 
der his  own  admission,  he  is  going  for 
intent,  not  what  the  law  says. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No:  the  law  says  we  try 
to  determine  the  intent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Who  is  the  judge  of 
the  New  Hampshire  law  if  the  courts  of 
New  Hampshire  are  not? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  The  Senate 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senate  is  the 
judge  of  law  of  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senate  is  the  judge 
of  trying  to  determine  the  intent  of  the 
voters.  That  may  or  may  not  apply  to. 
New  Hampshire  law,  and  we  did  not ° 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  says 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  fhiish  making  my 
answer? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  mind  the  Sen- 
ator's asking  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions, too,  if  that  is  what  he  desires. 

We  departed  in  numerous  instances 
from  New  Hampshire  law  because  we 
wanted  to  give  full  weight  to  the  hitent 
of  the  voter.  Maybe  the  Senator  was  not 
here  a  little  earlier,  but  I  talked  about 
the  two  absentee  ballots. 

Mr.  HcCLURE.  I  was  here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Those  were  not  in  the 
New  Hampshire  law.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  ruled  them  out;  the  ballot 
commission  ruled  them  out.  We  did  not 
want  to  disenfranchise  those  two  voters. 
We  opened  one  of  them.  One  of  them 
had  been  already  opened,  having  been 
earned  around  in  the  good  lady's  purse 
for  several  days.  We  tallied  them  lor  Mr. 
Wyman.  I  think  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  McCLXTRE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  finish  my 
response? 

We  tallied  them  for  Mr.  Wyman  and 
put  them  hi  the  box.  We  hope  to  bring 
them  out.  that  big  brown  box. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  one  at 
may.        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Upon  wha 
these  two  votes  the  chairma:  i 
ferring  to  as  "we  cast  thesi 
Mr.  Wyman,  knowing  they  w 
man's."  Were  these  clerical 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  one  I 
because  the  man  was  entitled 
been  on  the  registi-ation  list, 
Michaud  was  entitled  to  hate 
the  registration  list  in  the 
We  felt  that  we  ought  to 
ballot.  Tlie  other  one,  I  thtik 
them  was  returned  to  the — w 
and  retrieved  one  because 
thought  there  was  a  pr 
had  not  been  considered,  thai 
in  getting  the  ballots  that  hac 
ward  3,  and  that  that  would 
too  many  absentee  ballots.  Ai 
tor  knows,  we  reread  that,  foind 
ballot  had  already  been  cast 
kin  and  nobody  had  proteste< 
not  try  to  count  it  again  for 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Where  an( 
were  these  ballots  counted,  as 
step  in  the  New  Hampshire 
is  concerned?  Were  they  counted 
original  poll  coimters,  by  the 
state,  by  the  ballot  law 
Who,  in  New  Hamp.shire,  in 
shire  election  procedures, 
votes  tliat  we  now  call  tlie 
votes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Technically 
raittee  was  not  supposed  to 
how  the  secretary  of  state 
how  the  ballot  law  commission 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  anyl  ody 
right  mind  would  knew  tliat 
counted  for  Mr.  Wyman;  els( 
not  be  protesting  the  commit 
to  not  cast  them. 

Also  oh  the  Durkin  one,  the 
v,'as  counted  for  Mr.  Durkin. 
one  on  which  the  committee 
a  tie  vote  did  not  count  for 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think 
very  point.  All  through  the 
in  New  Hampshire,   the   reason 
were  not  protested  is  becav  se 
was  changing  New  Hampshire 
not  until  we  got  to  the 
began  to  change  New  Hampshire 
these  skip  ballots  become  balj)ts 
test  and  controversy. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  poi 
these  ballots  happened  to  h 
slip  on  them  saying 
Durkin."  The  other  ballot 
sUp  on  it.  "Protested  by  Mr 
nobody  was  protesting  those 
knew  anybody  was  going  to  pi-J)test 
I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
tested  slips  on  the  skip-Louii 
one  protest  slip  on  the  skip-Jfchn 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  if 
at  all  the  evidence  the  comti: 
about  instructions  given  by 
forces,  the  chainnan  would 
there  were  no  skip-John  billots 
tested. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  find  it  har 
stand  that  there  would  be  ev 
if  that  were  the  case. 

The  Senator  would  know 
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tor  has  gone  through  a  recoi^it 
sure  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  .„. 
the  parties  goes  in  there  anc 
challenge   everything   under 
just  as  they  did  in  this  case, 
they    challenged    the    votes 
marks;   they  challenged  the 
check  mark.  They  challenged  t 
like  this.  And  they  challenged 
x's.  There  are  some  ballots  wl 
is  a  blank  space  right  in  here 
X  is  right  here,  or  the  X  is  d(iwn 
They  challenged  those. 

They  challenged  the  ones  we 
so  that  disregarding  this, 
other  mark  on  the  ballot  exctot 
right  down  there  at  the  bottor  i 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Of    course 
chairman  understands  and 
of  the  protests  were  not 
the  committee. 

Mr.   CANNON.  The  Senator 
lutely  right;  because  as  to  tht>se 
ballots,  our  staff  people  went 
went  thx"ough  them.  Mr.  Durkir 
Wyman,  through  their  lawyer , 
any  protest  on  the  checkmarl  ;s 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  the  pi  3 
Mr.  Wyman  were  turned  dowp 
committee. 

Mr.     CANNON.     They     wai 
checkmarks,  they  waived  any 
the  slash  marks,  they  waived 
test  to  the  red  ink,  to  the 
I  believe  it  was  red  and  greei 
number  of  others.  This  is  why 
up  with  more  than  the  ballot 
sion    did.    The    ballot   law 
ended  up  with  only  400  ballo 
view.  We  ended  up  with  about 
lieve. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator 
recognize  that  all  the  pi'otests 
been  considered  by  the 
Wyman's  protests,  to  be 
been  tinned  down  by  the 
a  4-to-4  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say 
tests  have  been  considered.   . 
not  been  agreed  to.  They  have 
sidered,  and  that  is  what  we 
do,  consider  the  protests  at 
of  the  proceedings.  I  made 
very  clear,  myself,  at  the  timi 

Mr.    HUGH   SCOTT.    Mr. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  had  a  4 
on  a  number  of  those  protests 
ample,  going  back  into  the  . 
the  record  showed  that  those 
cleared,    there    were   no   writ^in 
them,  so  the  rolls  were 
of  them  was  torn.  The  record 
a  man  who  was  related  to  it 
there  were  no  names  on  it.  So 
were  destroyed.  Those  were 
we  voted  against. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    I    thank 
yielding. 

First,  I  wish  to  corroborate 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
all  of  the  protests  were  considered 
committee.  But  that  Is  not 
want  to  make. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Islaiil 
referred  to  the  Murchle  case. 
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1911. 1  said  that  that  case  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  case  of  Barr  against 
Stevens,  decided  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Court  in  1919.  The  chairman  has  read 
from  the  headnotes  on  that  case.  They 
indicate  that  that  does  not  have  any  rul- 
ing effect  here.  But  let  me  read  from 
the  body  of  the  case  as  it  appears  in  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  refer  to  page  563  of  part  1  of 
the  proceedings.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
5663,  the  following  api}ears : 

It  Is  claimed  the  failure  to  make  crosse.s 
opposite  the  names  of  CUigras  and  Gould 
iudicates  an  Intention  not  to  vote  for  them, 
so  that  the  baUot  should  be  counted  for 
Baker.  Olng^ras  and  Barr.  This  cannot  be 
done  except  by  rejecting  the  cross  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  which  the  statute  makes  a 
vote  for  aU  the  names  therein  not  canceled 
or  erased. 

Further  In  the  body  of  the  same  case, 
this  statement  is  made  by  tlie  court  of 
New  Hampshire: 

The  omission  to  mark  a  cross  opposite  tlie 
names  of  Olngras  and  Could  was  not  an 
erasure  or  cancelation  of  those  names. 

That  is  the  settled  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  chairman  has  indicated  that 
the  committee  is  trjdng  to  follow  the  law 
of  New  Hampshire  to  determine  the  vote, 
the  intention  of  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  ignores  the  law  where  it  refers 
to  the  effect  of  the  failure  to  mark  the 
box  where  a  straight  ticket  has  been 
voted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire  have 
consistently  said  that  the  issue  of  for 
whom  did  the  voter  cast  his  ballot  is  a 
judicial  question,  that  the  power  to  de- 
cide upon  all  the  competent  evidence  m 
the  case  cannot  be  abi-idged  by  an  act  of 
the  legislatm'e,  and  that  the  ofScial  body 
exercising  review,  which  is  in  this  in- 
stance the  Senate,  has  to  look  at  the 
whole  body  of  evidence  presented  to  it 
within  the  confines  of  the  ballot,  and 
that  they  have  to  make  their  decision  at 
that  point,  and  the  legislature  cannot 
proscribe  that.  The  legislature  cannot 
proscribe  that  by  law. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  says  the  com-ts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  said  that  the  legislature  can- 
not proscribe  that.  But  the  court  went 
furtlier  and  said  in  these  cases  where 
there  is  an  X  in  the  straight  party  bal- 
lot, the  omission  of  tlie  X  in  the  box  can- 
not be  held  to  be  such  an  erasure  as 
would  invalidate  the  straight  party  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  suggest  to  my 
colleague  that  he  read  all  of  the  opinion? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  read  all  of  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Because  it  does  not 
.stand  for  that  proposition. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  does  tills  lan- 
guage mean,  then,  if  the  Senator  will 
answer  me: 

The  omission  to  mark  a  eras.-;  oppo.siLe  tlie 
names  .  .  .  was  not  an  erasure  or  cancellation 
of  tlicse  names. 

In  light  of  the  earlier  language  in  tiie 
same  opinion  it  says  that  you  cannot  re- 
ject the  cross  at  the  head  of  the  column 
which  the  statute  makes  a  vote  for  all 
the  names  therein  and  not  canceled  or 
erased. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  what  the  Senator 
has  been  considei-ing  is  ju.st  simply  a 


completely  different  set  of  circumstances 
than  In  the  Barr  case. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Precisely  the  same. 

Mr,  CANNON.  No,  it  Is  not  precisely 
the  same. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  What  Is  the  difference? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  you  go  back  and 
check  the  record 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  checked  the 
record. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  has  not 
checked  the  court  record. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  Is  the  difference? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  just  simply  the 
statement  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tliat  is  the  statement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire, 
Parsons,  chief  judge. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  said,  that  is  a  cita- 
tion f  i-om  the  case. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  ca.se  itself 
there. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  stated  several  times  that  Mr. 
Wyman  asked  the  committee  to  go  be- 
yond New  Hampshire  law  and  count  two 
absentee  ballots  which  had  not  been 
counted  by  the  secretaiy  of  state  or  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wyman  asked  that 
the  ballots  be  counted,  but  it  is  not  true 
this  was  in  contravention  of  New  Hamp- 
shire law. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  facts  of 
the  Amherst  ballot. 

A  young  man  in  tlie  military  had  duly 
registered  to  vote,  but  the  supervisor  of 
the  checklist  inadvertently  failed  to  put 
his  name  on  the  list.  Clerical  error.  The 
man  then  applied  for  and  received  an 
absentee  ballot.  He  voted  the  ballot  and 
mailed  It  to  the  town  clerk.  Because  the 
man's  name,  however,  was  not  on  the 
checklist,  the  clerk  did  not  forward  the 
ballot,  which  otherwise  was  in  proper 
foim,  to  the  election  officials  and  the 
ballot  was  therefore  not  counted  on  elec- 
tion day. 

After  the  election,  the  supervisor  of 
the  checklist  f oimd  her  error.  Since  the 
ballot  had  not  gone  to  the  election  offi- 
cials, it  also  had  not  gone  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  recount.  The  secre- 
tary was  notified  by  town  officials  during 
the  recoimt,  but  he  refused  to  even  re- 
ceive the  ballot  because  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  recounthig  ballots  which 
had  come  through  the  election  process 
on  election  night. 

When  the  Wyman  team  learned  of  this 
incident,  we  were  already  before  tlie 
BLC.  The  issue  was  raised  there  and 
litigated.  The  Commission  did  refuse  to 
open  and  count  the  ballot,  but  not  be- 
cause doing  so  would  be  contrary  to  New 
Hamp,shire  law.  The  Commission  ruled 
that  it  had  no  statutory  jurisdiction  to 
count  a  ballot  which  did  not  come 
through  the  recount  and  had  not  been 
protested  in  the  recomit.  Additionally, 
one  member  of  the  Commission  felt  that 
there  had  been  some  breach  of  security 
because  the  ballot  had  been  in  the  clerk's 
office  since  election  night. 

New  Hampshire  law  does  not  indicate 
that  this  ballot  should  not  be  counted. 
The  New  Hampshire  Law  regardmg  pro- 


cedural irregularities  has  been  reiterated 
several  times  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Supreme  Coiu^: 

statutes  regulating  the  form  of  the  ballots 
are  generally  regarded  as  directory  rather 
than  mandatory.  (Citations  omitted.)  They 
provide  a  convenient  and  uiUform  method  of 
voting,  but  should  not  be  applied  to  disen- 
franchise vote.'s  because  of  technical  Irregu- 
larities. 

Errors  by  voting  officials,  not  attribut- 
able to  the  voter  himself,  have  been  ex- 
pressly held  not  to  result  in  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  the  voter.  In  Murchie  v. 
Clifford,  76  N.H.  99  (1911)  [see  p.  568-9 
of  part  I.  committee  hearings],  two 
ballots  which  had  been  cast  and  counted 
in  Concord,  ward  9,  were  not  included  by 
ward  officials  in  their  sealed  election 
night  return  of  the  ballots  to  the  city 
clerk,  a  clerical  erroi*.  In  determining 
that  the  ballots  should  count,  the  Com*t 
framed  the  issue  thusly : 

Tlie  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether 
some  election  officer  has  followed  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  as  to  preserving  the 
evidence  of  the  voters'  choice.  The  issue  is: 
What  was  the  legally  expressed  cl^oice  of  the 
i-otcrs? 

Under  New  Hampshire  law  this  ballot 
would  be  counted  and  it  was  only  because 
of  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  BLC  that  It  was  not. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  reconcile  the 
appUcation  of  the  Murchie  case  to  this 
situation  and  his  statement  that  this 
ballot  was  not  counted  under  New  Hamp- 
shu-e  law? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tlie  ballot  law 
commission  refused  to  coimt  the  ballot 
because  of  juiisdictional  reasons? 

Now.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  what 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  explained  here 
and  i-e-explained,  if  necessary  over  and 
over  again,  is  that  some  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  discovered  a  device  by 
which  they  might  be  able  to  transfer  the 
results  of  this  election  favoring  Mr.  Wy- 
man to  a  result  favoring  Mr.  Durkin. 

This  was  done  by  the  presentation  by 
Mr.  Durkin's  counsel  of  some  12  so-called 
"skip-Louie"  ballots.  One  precinct  alone 
showed  a  "sklp-Durkin"  ballot,  and  evi- 
dently that  occurred  so  far  as  we  know, 
because  in  the  course  of  challenghig  the 
"skip-Louie"  ballot  some  precinct  watch- 
er thought  he  should  challenge  one  of  the 
others.  But  we  have  the  affidavit  of  the 
former  Governor  of  New  Hampshu'e  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  ballots,  "skip- 
Louie"  and  "skip-John"  not  counted. 

What  happened  v.'as  that  notwith- 
standing the  law  of  New  Hampsliire. 
nothwithstanding  the  statutes  of  New 
Hampsliire,  notwitlistanding  the  actions 
of  the  ballot  law  commission  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  committee  was 
asked  to  approve  12  ballets  contrai-y  to' 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire,  admittedly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  New  Hampshire, 
relying  only  upon  the  allegation  tliat  the 
intent  of  the  voter  is  to  be  determina- 
tive. 

Well,  no  one  has  yet  made  the  ix)int. 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  intent  of  the 
voter  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do  shall 
be  deteiTnmed  within  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  he  votes;  that  is.  Intent 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Colorado  or  Pennsylvania.  The 
intent  of  the  voter  has  still  to  be  within 
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the  parameters  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  he  votes. 

Now.  this  rather  slender  reed  on  which 
some  Senators  hang  their  case  Is  resorted 
to  biecanse  there  Is  no  other  way  by 
which  the  election  can  be  taken  away 
from  Ifr.  Wyman. 

The  committee,  in  a  display  of  gen- 
erosity and  civic  virtue,  donated  to  Mr. 
Wyman  two  ballots  to  which  he  was 
clearly  entitled  and,  by  unanilnous  vc'e, 
I  believe,  two  absentee  ballots  tliat  liad 
not  previously  been  counted. 

The  committee  disagreed  on  one,  the 
one  "sklp-Dui*ln"  baHot.  but  I  believe 
flnaly  donated  it  to  Mr.  Durkin,  as  I 
recall,  and  then  the  committee  decided, 
first  voting  against  a  motion  of  mine  to 
go  back  to  the  185,000  ballots  and  retrieve 
those  ballots  which  were  covered  by  an 
afladavlt  or  affidavits  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  other'  ballots 
which  would  show  the  same  situation  on 
which  the  committee  or  a  part  of  it 
erroneously  relied  in  an  attempt  to  take 
12  votes  away  from  Mr.  Wyman  while 
resisting  any  attempt  to  take  whatever 
votes  that  might  be  in  the  total  ballots 
av/ay  from  Mr.  Durkin. 

But  the  committee  at  one  -point,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  did  vote  5-to-3  to 
retrieve  frdm  the  ballots,  contrary  to  the 
previous  argimients  of  some  that  this 
should  not  go  beyond  the  3,500  ballots, 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  ballots  of  tiie 
"skip- John"  variety  to  equal  the  num- 
ber of  the  "skip-Louie"  variety  wWch 
had  been  counted,  so  that  fairness  would 
be  done,  justice  would  be  done  and  jus- 
tice would  be  seen  to  be  done,  as  well. 
Then  some  members  of  the  committee, 
realizing  what  they  had  done,  realizing 
that  the  willingness  to  i-etrieve  an  equal 
number  of  ballots  would  cancel  out  the 
12  Durkin  protests  which  had  been  acted 
upon,  and  realizing  that  the  maker  of 
the  motion,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Allen)  had  meant  to  go  back  to  the 
185,000,  and  contending  that  some  of 
then  had  wanted  to  go  only  to  3,500, 
decided  to  move  to  reconsider. 

Actually,  I  think  the  Senators  on  the 
Rules  Committee  know,  or  most  of  them 
know,  that  had  they  gotten  to  the  3.500 
ballots  they  probably  would  not  have 
found  any  more  skipped  ballots. 

I  think  they  had  been  thoroughly 
dredged  out  by  the  Durkin  forces  and 
that  there  were  none  left. 

So  a  5-to-3  vote  to  look  at  the  3.500 
ballots  was  an  act  of  supererogation;  It 
was  a  decision  to  do  something  which 
would  do  nothing. 

And  there,  we  had  one  of  the  more 
unpleasant  moments,  for  which  I  per- 
sonally apologize,  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  reconsider  and  It  was  a  tie  vote. 
The  chairman  then  ruled  that  this  tie 
was  In  the  same  condition  as  the  other 
ties  and  should  be  left  to  the  Senate. 

I  say  this  Is  a  device  to  take  the  elec- 
tion away  from  Mr.  Wyman  under  a 
cloak  of  legality,  because  the  committee 
was  wining  to  count  12  ballots  for  Mr. 
Durkin  which  had  been  refused  by  all 
of  the  authorities  of  New  Hampshire, 
flaOy  refused,  had  not  been  so  ruled  upon, 
had  not  been  so  counted,  because  It  was 
not  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  to  count  them;  but  the  com- 
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mittee  found  one  citation 
which  referred  to  the  Inten 
and  Ignored  what  the  case 
namely,  that  one  caiuot 
on  the  ballot  unless  one  hai 
thing  more  than  leave  the  X 
as  long  as  one  votes  in  a  _ 
circle;  that  one  has  to  ei-as ; 
to  strike  a  name  in  order 
Intent. 

So   the  committee   . 

election  was  important 

the  laws  of  New  Hampshir 
enough  to  seize  and  hold  as ., 
12  votes.  Important  enough 
us  say,  a  cmious  act  where 
5-to-4  to  go  get  these  other 
then  attempted  to  go  back 
of  5-to-3,  and  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  tie  vote  on  the 
consider. 

Therefore,  the  election  in 
shire   would   be   decided 
seems  to  me,  on  whether  or 
mittee's  5-to-3  vote  has  anj 
the  Senate  will  uphold  it, 

be  done  on  the  tie  vote 

In  any  court  of  law  on  a 
perfectly  clear  that  the  d__ 
next  highest  forum  prevail! 
Supreme   Court.   A   4-to-4 
leave  matters  as  they  were, 
vote  in  the  Senate  would  leav 
they  were.  But  not  £o  in  thij 
of  this  august  body.  Tliere. 
to  have  that  rule  prevail  w., 
hi  the  courts  and  prevails  in 
that  one  goes  back  to  the 
the  decision,  that  fell  by  a 
other  words,  hov.-  they  decid 
v.cs  decided  on  a  tie  vole, 
committee  would  prefer  to 
treated  as  a  no  vote. 

Now,  what  does  a  no  vote 
enfranchises  four  members 
mittee.  because  if  we  have  .„ 
of  the  committee  voting  tha 
should  be  cast  for  Mr.  Wy._ 
voting  the  ballot  be  cast  as 
then  the  chau-'s  njling  th 
are  no  votes  disenfranchLs. 
Senators  who  voted  against 
Therefore*   the  Chah-'s  r 
to  be  four  plus  four  equals 
is  probably  the  ultimate  In 

mathematics,  and  surely 

science,  or  at  least  does  mine 

It  seems  to  me  that  no 

be  worth  that  ktad  of  display 
ity.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
cide  this  question  on  the  1_« 
of  the  two  parties  has  a  ce: 

election,  duly  authorized 

by  the  Governor  and  council 
lature  of  the  sovereign  State 

But  if  we  do  not  want  to  , 
can  go  back  to  New  Hampshi 
we  will  never  satisfy  the 
country   that  justice   was   , 
Senate  decides  by  a  tie  vote 
equals  a  no  vote;   If  the 
cides  that  27  tie  votes  have 
tag  on  their  decision  than 
majority. 
If  the  Senate  decides  that 

to  win  on  partisan 

than  on  tlie  merits;  If  the 
cides  that  it  would  rather  _  . 
and  do  a  wrong  thing,  rely 
notably  short  memorj'  of 
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there  is  nothing  that  can  ,._ 
jority  from  doing  so,  but  ft 
WTong. 

It  would  be  Ignoring  the  . 
Hampshue  notwithstanding 
citations  we  hear  about  one  ^ 
the  intent  of  the  voter  govei'ns, 

The  Intent  of  the  voter 
long  as  he  is  within  the  law. 

If  a  voter,  for  example,  hac 
himself  and  his  wife  and  fiv( 
some  of  them  minors,  and  it 
tent  to  vote  for  all  seven,  cc 
ai-gue  that  it  was  the  intent 
that  counted,  tliat  the  voter 
to  vote  seven  times? 

Well,  it  was  argued,  believe 
that  a  voter  had  a  right  to 
the  Michaud  case.  It  was  , 
another  voter  had  the  right 
her  dying  sister  who  had  no 
how  to  vote. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe 
argue  the  intent  of  the  voter 
ern  if  he  were  to  vote  seven 
ballot. 

But  those  who  so  argue  ad  _ 
think.  )iltimately  are  appealing 
stick.  It  is  an  appeal  to  sheer  p 
an  appeal  to  majority  tyraim: 
appeal,  as  I  said,  to  hunker  d 
the  rap  one  will  get  for  doinj 
thing,  and  hope  the  voters  will 
minimize. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
way  the  Senate  wants  to 
business. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  President, 
fusal  to  accept  the  Wyman  ^. 
accepting  the  Durkin  protest 
to  the  25th  of  April  we  will  Mst^i 
thing  Mr.  Durkin  says,  and 
tors  practically  fell  over 
trj'  to  accept  Mr.  E>urkln's  „.„„„ 
all  times  he  was  free  to  interru]  it, 
free  to  make  all  the  points 
he  was  free  to  conduct  the  .. 
substance  from  time  to  time, 
with  ingenuity,  he  did  it  with  1 
did  it  with  a  certain  charm, 
but  what  he  did  was  to  make  it  . 
there  vere  Senators  who  were 
do  whatever  Mr.  Durkm  argrued 

Now.  that  should  be  underst_, 
a  reaction.  There  were  Senato:  s 
side  who  were  equally  partisan 
pose,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wyi 
ators  are  human  beings.  It  is 
expected  they  would  be  other .  „ 
natural  there  is  various  partisa  a 
in  this  case,  but  behind  the  par 
lies  justice.  Behind  the  partisai 
lady  with  the  scales,  and  that 
that  conscientious  voters  in 
recognize,  I  am  sure,  that  thei^ 
one  justice,  and  that  justice  he; 
ing  the  trath.  The  justice 
termining  v.'hat  the  people  of  ... 
shire  did  and  what  they  want 
submit  there  are  Senators  her< 
not  dare  send  this  election  bad 
Hampshire  because  they  knov 
will  go. 

They  know  the  wrath  of  the 
of  New  Hampshire.  They  know 
ocrats  as  well  as  Republicans 

in  their  anger  and  make  a 

overwhelming  nature  in  part  as 
to  what  has  been  done  wittiin 
ate  and  its  committee.  They  do 
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go  back.  And  they  do  not  dai-e  release 
tliose  12  votes  to  Mr.  Durkin,  which  they 
have  man{«ed  to. award  to  ISx.  Durkin, 
iu  effect,  because  they  know  what  that 
would  do  to  Mr.  Durkln's  candidacy. 

As  I  say.  they  have  given  us  two  votes 
we  were  entitled  to  all  along,  and  not  in 
any  violation  of  the  laws  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire.  But  in  giving  us  two  votes  they 
have  made  very  certain  indeed  that  they 
have  taken  12  votes  away. 

As  I  say,  that  Is  the  kind  of  generosity 
we  on  this  side  can  do  without.  We  are 
not  asking  for  that  kind  of  treatment. 
All  we  are  asking  is  to  ti-eat  om*  pi-otests 
as  they  treated  Mr.  Dmkin's  protests. 
Retrieve  enough  ballots  so  tliat  each  side 
may  have  the  same  argument  apply  to  it. 

Balance  out  the  equities.  Be  equally 
fair  with  one  side  as  the  other.  Give  botli 
sides  an  equal  chance  at  the  target,  at 
the  objective.  If  they  cannot  do  that, 
send  the  election  back  to  New  Hamp- 
sliire.  We  are  not  afraid  of  going  back 
to  New  Hampshire.  The  action  of  this 
Senate  tomorrow  will  determine  whether 
•anybody  else  is  afraid  of  the  will  and  of 
the  franchise  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ml".  CANNON.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
yielded  to  my  colleague.  I  am  sorry  I 
missed  the  point  of  the  question  before 
he  finished,  but,  in  any  event,  I  shall  go 
on  from  there. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  a  little  wliile 
ago  raised  the  question  on  the  Barr 
\ersiis  Stevens  case.  I  would  just  like  to 
try  to  give  him  a  Uttle  information  on 
that,  if  I  might.  Quoting  from  the  opin- 
ion: 

Builol.  No.  1  has  a  cro-s  in  iIk;  DomocrsUn 
pnrty  circle.  By  inavl:ins  tliit:  orn.?H  tlie  voter 
iu  com|)liai!ce  with  tlie  .''irttnte  indicnted  an 
intention  to  vote  tor  e:>.<'li  ii:ime  in  the  col- 
umn below  which  coalMius  without  erasure 
tlie  names  of  three  cnnclidaies  for  coimty 
commissioner,  Baker.  Oingras  and  Gauld,  ihR 
luU  iiumljer  to  be  clioseii  lo  that  olUce.  In 
the  blank  toliuim  under  the  dcsiguatiou 
county  connnissioners  the  names  of  Glngras 
and  the  plaintiff  Barr  are  written.  The  ballot 
indicates  an  intent  to  vote  for  four  cindi- 
dates  for  county  commiasioner.  Baker,  Oin- 
gras, Gould  and  Barr — one  more  than  were 
to  be  elected.  "IX  a  voter  vote.s  for  more  uauies 
for  any  one  oflice  than  there  are  persons  to 
l>e  elected  to  such  office  .  .  .  his  ballot  shaU 
be  regarded  as  defective  ilicrein,  and  shall 
not  be  counted  with  reference  to  that  oflice." 
Laws  1897,  c.  78,  s.  18.  It  has  been  held  in 
several  cases  that  the  requirement  of  the 
statute,  that  where  a  croes  has  been  made 
In  the  circle  at  the  head  of  the  column  the 
ballot  shiUl  be  counted  for  all  names  in  the 
column  not  canceled  or  erased  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others. 

And  I  hope  the  Senator  will  listen  to 
tliis  now,  because  a  little  while  earUer  I 
was  accused  of  putting  this  in  the  head- 
note  and  it  not  being  in  the  language  of 
the  decision. 

Cannot  be  followed  iu  a  judicial  Inquiry  aa 
to  the  result  of  the  election. 

That  is  the  decision  in  this  case,  not 
the  headnote,  as  some  people  suggested. 

Cimtinuing: 

But  the  rule  of  the  statute  would  not  help 
cither  of  the  parties,  because  the  name  of 
neltlier  appears  In  the  colunui  beneath  the 
marked  circle.  The  ballot  also  contalna  crosses 
in  each  of  the  squares  opposite  all  the  names 
iu  the  column  except  Oingras  and  GoiUd.  It 
is  claimed  the  failure  to  make  crosses  oppo- 


site the  names  of  Glngras  and  Gould  indi- 
cates an  intention  not  to  vote  for  them,  so 
that  the  ballot  should  be  counted  for  Baker. 
Oingras  and  Barr.  This  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cept by  rejecting  the  cross  at  the  head  of 
the  coUmin.  which  the  statute  makes  a  vote 
for  all  the  names  therein  not  canceled  or 
erased. 

Giving  full  effect  to  all  the  markings  put 
on  the  ballot,  the  voter  has  twice  expressed 
.T.i  intention  to  vote  for  Baker  and  Oingras 
iind  once  each  for  Gottld  and  Barr.  If  the 
strength  of  puri>osc  doubly  expressed  would 
help  Baker  and  Gingrais  as  against  Gould  and 
BiUT,  as  to  which  no  opinion  is  expressed, 
GuulU  and  Barr  heiv.eeu  tlieinselvcs  are 
ffinoUy  lavorod. 

If  the  voier  ihoufjlit  a  twofold  statutory 
t'Nl)re.s.sion  of  his  intention  was  necessary  to 
CiiectuuUy  dcr-lnre  his  intemioii.  he  did  not 
under.siaud  he  voted  for  either  Gould  or 
Barr.  Rejecting  the  statutory  rule  as  to  the 
weight  oi  evidciice  which  would  count  the 
vote  lor  Gould,  nothing  is  left  by  which  to 
determine  the  voter's  choice  as  between 
Gould  and  Burr.  If  it  be  said  the  cross  in  the 
circle  indicates  an  intention  to  vote  a  straight 
ticket  subsequently  changed  by  the  other 
niavk.s  and  written  names,  stUl  if  we  assume 
iliese  inarlcs  and  writing  were  first  made,  a 
cross  In  the  circle  could  be  argued  to  indi- 
cate an  abandoiuneut  of  tlie  original  purijoso 
to  vote  rv  mixed  or  split  ticket  and  a  &nal 
conclusion  to  vote  straight.  The  question 
cannot  be  solved  upon  the  evidence  oX  pur- 
pose furnished  by  the  ballot. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  type  of  a 
situation  we  are  talking  about  here  in 
the  "skip-Louie"  case.  The  question  can- 
not be  solved  upon  the  evidence  of  pur- 
pose fumi.'ihed  by  the  ballot,  particularly 
when  you  look  at  the  one  I  pointed  out 
up  there,  where  the  votei-s  put  his  pin- 
iioiiit  do\ni  in  two  nistances,  like  he  was 
very  highly  tempted  to  vote  for  Louie, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  It  so 
lie  .skipped  Louie  and  went  on  down  the 
line  voting  for  everybody  else. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  next  sentence? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  read  the  rest  of 
the  case,  if  the  Senator  would  like  me 
to. 

Tiip  omission  to  mark  a  cross  oppaslte  the 
names  of  Oingras  and  Gould  was  not  an 
i-rasure  or  cancelation  of  those  names.  Tile 
ballot  cannot  be  counted  for  Barr. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
ftirther? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tliat  is  precisely  what 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  that  Is  not  the 
.situation  for  the  case  we  are  talking 
about  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  the  situation  ex- 
actly where  it  says  that  the  only  way 
one  would  invaUdate  the  straight  party 
ticket  is  where  the  paily  is  voted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  a  conti-ary  Inten- 
tion and  the  omission  to  mark  in  the  box 
following  the  name  is  not  evidence  of 
that  contrary  intention.  That  is  what 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  New  Hampshire 
has  said.  The  Senator  liimself  has  just 
I'ead  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor. I  suppose  if  lawyei-s  did  not  difTer, 
we  could  not  have  lawsuits.  I  certainly 
do  not  agree  with  him  on  his  interpreta- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  case  is  quite  clear, 
as  1  read  it.  It  Is  authority  for  the  prop- 
osition that  I  stated  earlier,  that  under 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  where 


a  cross  has  been  made  in  the  circle  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  the  ballot  shall 
be  counted  for  all  names  in  the  column 
not  canceled  or  erased  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  cannot  be  followed  in 
a  judicial  inquiry  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. That  is  the  proposition  of  law. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLUBE.  Tliat  simply  means 
that  if  there  are  other  mark-s  on  Uie 
ballot  which  are  separate  from  the  fail- 
ure to  mark  after  the  name  in  the  box. 
the  court  can  look  at  the  other  marks  on 
the  ballot.  That  is  all  it  means. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Absolutely,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  means  here.  If  there  are 
other  marks  on  the  ballot  other  than 
that  cross  in  the  circle,  the  judicial  body 
can  look  at  all  of  them.  When  they 
see  13  people  voted  for  in  a  straight 
line,  every  one  but  Louie  and  a  Louie  left 
blank,  does  the  Senator  think  that  is  an 
intention  to  vote  for  Louie?  Of  course,  it 
is  not.  I  might  say  we  even  had  a  lady 
from  New  Hamjishire  who  said  she  was  a 
lawTer,  who  called  up  and  was  aghast 
at  the  idea.  She  said  she  had  been  a 
Republican  all  her  life  and  she  was  one 
v.ho  voted  a  so-called  "skip-Louie."  She 
was  aghast  at  the  idea  that  her  ballot 
might  be  cast  for  Louie. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  \till  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE..  The  court  said  pre- 
cisely that  in  this  case,  that  the  omission 
to  mark  the  cross  opposite  the  names  was 
not  an  erasure  or  cancellation  of  those 
names.  The  case  is  exactly  In  point  to 
the  case  here.  The  court  said  that  that 
is  not  an  invalidation  of  the  straight 
patty  marking. 

Ml".  CANNON.  Tlie  Senator  and  I  differ 
as  to  what  the  com-t  says  and  as  to 
what  the  law  is  as  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  so  I  might  clarify  one  other  point 
ill  that  decision? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  I  tliaiik  tlie  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Because  the  court  implied  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  read  correctly,  then  the  court  coidd 
not  determine  whether  they  had  marked 
the  X  in  the  straight  party  ballot  circle 
at  the  begmning  of  their  voting  or  at  the 
end.  Perhaps  they  went  down  and  started 
marking  all  of  the  names  and  then  de- 
cided after  they  had  gotten  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  column  that  they  really 
wanted  to  vote  a  straight  ballot.  So  they 
went  back  and  marked  it  at  tlie  top  after 
they  had  skipped  Louie  or  skipped 
Dm'kin,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  court 
said  that  because  of  tliat  possiblUty  they 
could  not  ascertain  the  voter's  intention 
because  they  did  not  know  which  marks 
liad  been  made  first.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  assumed  that  they  marked 
the  X  at  the  top  first  and  then  went  down 
the  coliunn  marking  others.  The  court 
said  we  cannot  make  that  assumption. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  the  court  said  it 
cannot  be  coimted.  Tliat  Is  what  we  are 
saying  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
put  the  X  in  at  the  top  first  or  whether  he 
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voted  all  down  the  Iliie  and  skipped  Louie 
and  then  went  back  and  put  the  X  in. 
But  at  least  you  cannot  count  the  ballot. 
That  Is  the  point.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
gave  the  citation  in  suppoit  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  com  t  did  not  say 
you  cannot  count  the  ballot.  In  that  par- 
ticular case  they  did  not  count  the  ballot 
because  they  had  voted  for  four  instead 
of  thiee  and,  therefore,  there  was  an  ob- 
vious niistalce  made  and  they  could  not 
determine  the  voter's  intention.  But  they 
did  say  that  skipping  the  name  «  ould  not 
invalidate  the  ballot. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  go  'lacl: 
to  a  comment  he  made  earlier  today 
about  the  special  law  that  was  pas.<;ccl  ly 
the  New  Hampshke  Legislature. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mts  STEVENS.  After  he  made  that 
comment.  I  looked  it  up.  It  is  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord. It  was  placed  in  the  Recokd  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  look- 
ed it  up,  because  I  shared  the  Senator's 
feeling  about  the  concept  of  having  State 
legislature  specify  who  the  candidate 
should  be. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada would  not  agree  with  me,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  really  discuss- 
ing today,  I  assume,  is  the  Weicker 
amendment,  that  the  provision  in  tliat 
special  law,  or  that  law  that  authorized 
the  special  election,  that  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor a  power  to  make  an  interim  ap- 
pointment until  a  new  Senator  is  duly 
elected  and  certified  under  this  special 
election,  would  remove  any  question  as 
far  as  this  Senate  is  concerned  as  to 
whether  the  law  pertaining  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  election  itself  is  constitutional. 
In  other  words,  duiing  the  time,  if  we 
decide,  as  the  more  this  goes  on  the  more 
I  really  hope  we  do,  to  send  it  back  to 
New  Hampshire,  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  will  appoint  an  interim  Sen- 
ator and  we  will  have  our  100th  col- 
league here  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  will 
be  here  until  there  is  a  Senator  elected 
under  a  procedure.  If  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional challenge  to  the  law.  I  presume 
that  would  go  on  and  might  delay  the 
eloctioa  procedure. 

I  assume  what  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  means  is  that  if  there  is  some- 
one who  wants  to  come  in  and  c(mtest 
either  Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkln  to  see 
who  should  be  the  candidate  for  either 
party  In  a  special  election  that  that 
might  not  be  possible  for  a  State  legis- 
lature to  foi'eclose  that.  But  since  the 
Governor  can  appoint  us  a  new  colleague 
to  vote  for  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  in- 
terim period,  would  that  not  remove  any 
question,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
over  the  State  procedure  if  we  sent  it 
back?  If  we  declare  this  seat  vacant  and 
send  it  back  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  is  for  them  then  to  deteimlne, 
according  to  their  State  law.  who  should 
fill  in  the  unexpired  term  of  our  former 
colleague.  Nonis  Cotton.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  not  agree  with 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Tbe  Senator  would  not 
agreef 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  would 
it  for  this  reason:  There 
very  important 
involved  here,  and  that  is 
same  act. 

I  think  under  the  gencr^ 
legislature  not  attempted  to 
hi  this  regaid,  there  is  no 
wliat,  if  tiie  seat  were  . 
that  he  would  under  New  _. 
have  Iiad  the  authority  to 
pcintment  to  fill  cut  the  tc 
next  general  election.  But 
proxision  in  Nfw  Ilair.p 
.■-pr^Mnl  clrciifn..!  thiiik 
liavf. 

Bui  hero  the  legLslature 
rnCi  sai  i: 

3.  Interna  Anr-;-'iMnicii*.  'in* 
^ov.rnor   to   nppoii-.c   In   cf.'o 
r.ndcr  ESA  63:3  Is  hrrcby  am 
r^rporc  of  riiis  sta«-nte  cn!r  so 
lion   of  any   pppolntraont   la; 
limUed  to  the  period  berweeii 
the  94th  Congress  conTen^s  and 
tlie  election  hold  pursuant  tn 
I"?  seated  by  the  Senate  of  the 
The  ppr-on  so  romin-xtod  sha 
of  the  rnndida'es  ■who<-e  nanips 
bRilot  lor  the  spcrial  election. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  ri  . 
both  of  them,  though  I  must 
they  not  tried  to  tinker  with 
tlihik  it  could  have  proceede 
Hurap-shire  law. 

Mi-.  STEVENS.  Maybe  I  i 
venj  ing  my  point.  li  we  decfc 
vacant,  nccoixling  to  tlie  We|c 
tion,  and  send  this  back  to 
sliiiT,  then,  so  far  as  we  au< 
ai-e  concerned,  the  scat  is 
Governor  has  the  power  t 
polntmcnt,  vhcther  it  Ls  . 
this  statute  or  derived  fi-oni 
power  to  make  certain  ibcro 
a  tors  here. 

I  was  appointed  Senator 
statute  that  just  declares 
ernor  has  the  power  to  m4ke 
pointmejit.  I  believe  there 
statute,  as  a  matter  of 
purpoits  to  amend. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  righ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Without 
constitutionality   and   I 
searched  enough  to  know 
Senator  is  correct  or  incorr4ct 
it  is  constitutional  or  not,  if 
Weicker  proposal  and  send 
point  is  ttiat  the  Governor 
successor  to  Norris  Cotton  _ 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  the 
be  determined  in  New  Hami^hii- 

Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think 

Irrespective  of  this  statute 
tempted  amendment  of  thi 
think  imder  the  general  pov( 
would  have  the  authority  to 
Is  a  question  of  until  whlc: 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  listejilng 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  1 
was  making  the  point  that  w 
vote  for  the  Weicker 
cause  by  so  doing  we  would  _ 
a  procedure  under  this  specijl 
New  Hampshire  which  may 
coQstitutiorml  difficulties 
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solutely  right,  that  we  would 
think  that  the  provision  in 
cally  that  calls  for  a  special 
limiting  it  to  three  candidat 
stitutional. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  it  is  ^ 
we  declare  the  seat  vacant 
back,  we  can  also  trigger  the 
ceduie  under  the  inherent 
Governor. 

IvTr.  CANNON.  I  would  thlnl 
i;oL  checked  that  precise 
would  think  that  the  Senator 
correct. 

Mr.  STF.VT.:^S.  I  wotjld  hop; 
or  our  colleagues  would  vote  . 
r-oint  of  my  good  friend  from 
cut  to  fcnfl  ii  back  to  New 
the  bisis  that  they  might 
would  be  impossible  for  the 
inoceed  immediately  to  fill 
think  the  Governor  has  that . 
out  regard  to  this  statute  to  fl 

ly'br.  CANNON.  Let  me  say 
league  th.it  I  was  not  trying 
as  an  ai-gument  against 
I  was  simply  trying  to  make 
that  I  had  grave  doubts  as  tt 
.slitutionality  of  this  provisio;  i 

Jlr.  STEVENS.  I  am  glad  to 
I    mLsimdirstood     the 
Nevada. 

Would  the  Senator  answei 
question?  I  wps  going  to  raise 
ute  ago.  At  one  point,  the  Rule 
tee  voted  5  to  3  to  go  back 
.^kip-Durkin  bollol^. 
Mi-.  CANNON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  Uie 
tied  on  a  motior.  to  recons 
t.he  Senator  from  Nevada  te 
was  that  reconsidered? 
Ml*.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  will. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  assume  it 
basis  of  a  concept  of  fah-ness, 
that,  in  effect,  was  going  to  w 
"skip-Louis"  ballots  by  gettin^ 
Durkin"  ballots,  and  that  was 
be  reversed.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  be 
explain  it  to  the  Senator.  At 
i.ssue  came  up.  Senator  Hugh 

made  a  motion  earlier,  and 

LEN  made  a  motion  that  we  go 
retrieve  an  equal  number  of 
kin"  ballots,  if  those  appearei 
Consistently  throughout  thli 
ing,  I  have  voted  consistently 
beyond  the  3,500  ballots  ^- 
with  the  Attorney  General 
where  the  parties  had  ample 
to  protest,  and  they  did  not  , 
yond  those  3,500.  There  was 
process  in  the  Chamber.  We 
got  them  to  hold  up  the  vote  sc 
conclude  that  particular  _ 
voted  for  the  Allen  proposal 

We  came  over  here  on  the 
went  back,  and,  on  the  way 
committee  room  before  we  ha< 
the  hearings,  I  mentioned  to 
league.  Senator  Aixen.  "Now, 
mean  that  this  would  be 
3,500  ballots,  did  you  not?" 
"No,  I  did  not:  I  did  not  meat 
any  limit  on  it  at  all." 

I  checked  tlie  record,  and 
indicated  that  he  neither  said 
or  the  other.  He  did  not  say  _ 
185,000  and  he  did  not  say  In 
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So  '1  made  a  normal  request  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  courtesy  request — ^I  have  never 
in  my  17  years  in  the  Senate  seen  a  Sen- 
ator denied  that  permission — and  I  said 
then  after  we  called  the  committee  td 
order,  I  would  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  change  my  vote. 
I  explained  that  I  have  consistently  voted 
throughout  this  entire  proceeding  to  not 
go  beyond  the  3,500  ballots.  As  I  said,  I 
have  been  here  17  years,  and  I  have  never 
heard  a  Senator  denied  that  opportunity 
on  a  personal  basis  to  say  that  he  would 
like  to  have  unanimous  consent  to 
change  his  vote. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  hap- 
pened? That  was  denied.  One  of  my  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
said,  "I  object,"  and  so,  as  a  result  of 
that  objection,  the  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made  by  one  of  my  other  colleagues. 
On  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
it  was  a  tie  vote,  4  to  4.  Then  an  appeal 
was  taken  from  the  motion — I  take  that 
back.  I  made  the  ruling  from  the  chair 
that  that  4-to-4  issue  would  come  to  the 
Chamber  with  the  other  tie  vote  issues. 
We  had  agreed  that  all  the  tie  votes 
would  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  that  issue  would  come  to 
the  floor,  and  the  appeal  ended  up  in  a 
4-to-4  vote.  So  I  made  the  ruling  that 
that,  likewise,  would  come  to  the  floor 
on  the  4-to-4  vote. 

That  is  the  story. 
.  Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  explains,  then,  the  reason  for  the 
(a>  and  the  (b). 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  explained  the  situation  fully.  I  have 
never  objected  to  any  request  of  any  of 
my  colleagues,  in  17  years,  on  a  personal 
basis,  but  objection  was  heard. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thought  section  7  was 
redundant.  As  I  understand,  section  7, 
part  (a),  is  really  to  determine  whether 
the  original  vote  should  stand. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  it  before 
me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  reads: 

No.  7. — (a)  The  committee  having  voted  to 
retrieve  from  the  baUots  of  a  skip-candidate 
type  a  number  of  "skip  Durkln"  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  "sklp-Wyman"  votes  be- 
fore the  Committee  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider Euch  vote  having  restated  In  a  4  to  4 
vote.  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  -Senate  that  such 
original  vote  of  the  Committee  to  retrieve 
such  "skip  Durkln"  votes  shall  stand  as  the 
vote  of  the  Committee? 

If  that  is  one  of  the  negatives,  should 
we  do  it  anyway?  I  could  not  understand 
why  we  had  a  redimdancy, 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  was  the  reason  for 
it.  Had  there  not  been  an  objection  by 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  my  being  permitted  to 
change  my  vote — ^no  business  had  oc- 
curred In  the  Interim — ^that  Issue  would 
have  been  presented  to  us  here,  on  a  tie 
vote  issue,  because  Senator  Allek  said 
that  he  did  intend  to  go  through  what- 
ever ballots  were  necessary.  But  that  is 
not  stated — that  language  is  not  stated — 
in  the  motion.  It  does  not  include  the 
185,000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
follow  up  on  the  colloquy  earlier  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 


Senator  from  Maryland,  because  I  never 
quite  got  an  answer,  or  never  uiKlerstood 
the  Senator  from  Nevada's  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland's  question. 

The  question  was,  if  I  reeall  correctly — 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  may  want  to 
correct  me — "Where  is  the  logic  in  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  skip-Louie  ballots  and  afford 
no  similar  opportimity  for  Mr.  Wyman  to 
eliminate  the  skip-Durkin  ballots?" 

The  chairman  has  said  time  and  time 
again — and  he  jast  said  it  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska — that  his 
consistent  position  has  been  to  deny  ac- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  non- 
challenged  ballots  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  not  protested.  But  my  problem  with 
that  is  that  Mr.  Wyman  made  an  inter- 
pretation of  law  and  instructed  his  peo- 
ple not  to  protest  on  the  basis  of  New 
Hampshire  law.  If  Mr.  Durkin  had  done 
the  same  thing,  we  would  not  have  this 
contest  before  us. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  majority  apparently  have 
decided — and  the  chairman  has  been 
very  honest  in  this,  and  I  appreciate  it, 
and  let  me  be  sure  that  I  quote  the  Sen- 
ator correctly.  He  said: 

We  did  not  follow  the  law  in  many  in- 
stances becaii.se  we  tried  to  eiifraucbiKe  the 
voters. 

I  imderstand  that.  Tlie  problem  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  deviate  from  New 
Hampshire  law  with  regard  to  one  candi- 
date in  order  to  determine  voter  Intent 
and  "to  enfranchise  the  voter."  then  I 
think  we  should  apply  it  to  both  candi- 
dates and  we  should  apply  it  to  all  voters. 
But  we  constantly  have  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  more  than  the  3,500  ballots  on 
the  premise,  as  I  understand  it,  that  Mr. 
Wyman  did  not  challenge. 

The  Senator  knows  that  Mr.  Wyman 
v.-as  not  challenging,  because  of  the  let- 
ter of  New  Hampshire  law.  We  should 
adhere  to  New  Hampshire  law  for  every- 
body, or  we  should  adhere  to  the  will  of 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  everybody. 
But  we  cannot  have  two  standards— one 
law,  one  intent — for  two  different  candi- 
dates and  have  equity. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  uill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Senate  has  the 
legal  authority  to  go  back  and  count 
every  one  of  these  ballots  and  try  to 
retrieve  185,000  and  bring  them  here  and 
spread  them  out  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that  authority. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  no  question  that 
we  have  done  It  in  the  past,  either. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  point  is  that  at  the 
recomit,  they  went  through  and  recapitu- 
lated every  one,  and  there  were  only 
3,500  that  either  party  or  both  the  par- 
ties set  aside.  As  to  the  remainder,  they 
said,  "Forget  about  it."  They  were  tabu- 
lated by  the  secretai-y  of  state,  and  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  Mr.  Wyman  knew 
that  Mr.  Dmkin  was  protesting  them. 
They  bore  protest  slips  of  the  secretaiy 
of  state.  Mr.  Wyman  had  one  protest 
slip  on  a  Durkin  ballot  at  the  same  time. 
When  he  went  on  up  to  the  ballot  law 


commission,  he  did  not  make  ai^  issue 
of  it  there.  I  think  he  probably  thought 
he  was  going  to  win  without  it.  and  It 
was  only  at  a  late  date  that  he  decided 
perhaps'  he  needed  some  more  bidlots, 
and  this  was  the  way  to  get  them.  I  do 
not  know. 

He  went  to  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion, and  he  did  not  even  raise  the  Issue 
at  the  ballot  law  commission  on  that 
ix}int. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  was  because,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  Mr.  Wyman  had  been  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  at  one  time.  He  has  an  enor- 
mous respect  for  the  law  and  he  has  read 
the  law,  and  the  law  is  absolutely  clear 
on  the  subject.  He  said: 

We  are  going  to  challenge  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

Now  the  Senate  has  changed  the  law. 
by  the  admission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  who  has  stated,  and  I 
repeat  it: 

We  did  iKJt.  follow  liie  law  in  many 
iiibtancD.s. 

But  when  the  challenge  was  being 
made,  it  was  being  made  under  New 
Hampshire  law,  before  the  adjudicated 
bodies  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  How  does  the  Senator 
account  for  the  challenge  he  has  on  the 
board  that  we  are  talking  about?  He  had 
a  protest  on  the  so-called  skip-John 
ballot.  It  was  on  there.  He  protested  it. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  he  would 
protest  only  one  of  a  particular  type. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  on  one  occasion 
it  happened. 

The  Senator  says  that  he  is  capable  of 
judging  voter  intent.  I  will  be  honest.  I 
am  not  capable  of  doing  so.  I  have  no 
Idea  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  voters. 
I  have  never  met  any  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  voted  or  why  they  did 
what  they  did.  I  am  not  capable  of  read- 
ing somebody  else's  mind  and  judging 
intent.  I  have  to  operate  imder  law.  If  I 
am  going  to  operate  imder  New  Hamp- 
shire law,  that  is  fine.  I  want  to  do  it 
with  both  of  them.  If  I  am  going  to  op- 
erate under  the  Senator^  law.  that  Is 
fine.  But  I  want  to  do  it  with  both  of 
them.  The  problem  is  that  the  Senator 
applies  one  law  to  Durkin  and  another 
law  to  Wyman,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  make  a  judgment  under  those 
circimistances. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  use 
the  chart  in  pointing  out — to  take  this 
one  step  further — the  inconsistency  of 
applying  the  new  committee  law,  not  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  Wyman  or  Dur- 
kin on  a  "skip  ballot"  question. 

I  have  a  number  of  copies  of  a  mark- 
up we  followed  as  we  went  through  the 
actual  ballots  in  the  unmasked  area,  and 
I  should  like  to  use  this  as  an  example,  to 
show  the  inconsistency  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  on  ballot  No.  185  we 
had  an  X  in  Mr.  Wyman's  box,  which  is 
down  here.  We  had  an  X  In  Mr.  Chlmen- 
to's  box.  He  was  the  candidate  on  the 
American  Party  ticlcet.  That  was  consid- 
ered a  douUe-marked  ballot  and  was 
ruled  by  the  committee  as  no  vote,  count-  ^ 
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Ing  for  neither  one,  which  is  the  way  we 
were  interpreting  New  Hampshire  law. 
Then  we  had  ballot  No.  31,  In  which 
there  was  an  X  hi  the  Republican  circle. 
Then  we  had  an  X  by  the  American  party 
name,  which  would  be  over  here. 

We  counted  that  on  ballot  31  as  a 
double-straight  ticket.  It  was  ruled  by 
the  committee  "no  vote." 

Then  we  had  ballot  No.  44.  I  want  to 
give  these  examples  here  to  show,  in  a 
minute,  the  inconsistency  here.  In  ballot 
44,  there  was  an  X  in  the  Democratic 
circle;  there  was  an  X  in  Mr.  Dm  kin's 
box,  there  was  an  X  in  Mr.  Chimento's 
box.  That  was  ruled  as  a  double-marked 
ballot  and  stipulated  before  tlie  com- 
mittee as  no  vote.  But  there  was  no 
greater  weight  given  here  for  two  X's 
for  Mr.  Durkin;  namely,  the  straight 
party  and  the  box.  than  there  was  for 
the  one  X  for  Mr.  Chimento. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  far  they  have  thrown 
them  all  out,  right? 
Mr.  HATPTELD.  That  is  correct. 
Ballot  No.  30  had  an  X  in  the  Demo- 
cratic circle,  up  here;  an  X  in  Mr.  Dur- 
kin's  box,  down  here,  a  slash— this  kind 
of  mark,  just  a  slash — in  Mr.  Chimen- 
to's box.  That  was  ruled  as  a  double- 
marked  ballot,  ruled  by  the  committee 
as  no  vote,  but  no  greater  weight  given 
here  to  Mr.  Durkin,  again,  with  two  than 
with  one. 

Ballot  No.  20  had  an  X  in  Mr.  Durkin's 
box  here,  a  slash — a  kind  of  funny  X, 
over  here,  for  Mr.  Chimento.  That  was 
stipulated  as  no  vote,  even  though  it 
was  not  exactly  an  X  or  a  slash.  It  was 
a  sort  of  informed  mark. 

Then,  on  ballot  No.  19,  there  was  an 
X  marked  in  Mr.  Wyman's  box,  a  check 
In  Mr.  Chimento's  box.  That  was  ruled 
as  no  vote.  Mr.  Wyman's  X  was  given  no 
greater  preference  than  Mr.  Chimento's 
check. 

On  ballot  329,  we  had  an  X  hi  the 
Republican  chxle,  an  X  in  the  Demo- 
eratic  circle,  an  X  in  Mr.  Wyman's  box, 
and  committee  ruled  it  for  Mr.  Wyman. 
Let  me  repeat:  An  X  hi  the  Republican 
circle  an  X  in  the  Democratic  circle,  an 
X  In  Mr.  Wyman's  box.  rided  by  the 
committee  for  Mr.  Wjrman  instead  of  a 
doubled-marked  ballot  and  a  no  vote, 
as  we  had  previously. 

On  ballot  338.  we  had  a  slash  in  the 
Republican  circle,  we  had  a  slash  in  the 
Democratic  circle,  and  we  had  a  check- 
mark in  Mr.  Durkin's  box.  That  was  ruled 
for  Mr.  Durkin.  A  slash,  in  other  words, 
here  was  counted  not  as  a  double  ballot 
or  a  slate,  but  it  was  purely  for  Mr. 
Durkin. 

Then  in  ballot  No.  100,  we  had  a  little 
check  in  Mr.  Durldn's  box  and  a  smaller 
check,  but  stiU  a  check,  for  Mr. 
Chimento.  and  we  ruled  that  for  Mr. 
Durkin.  because  it  was  a  bigger  check. 
Because  it  was  a  bigger  check. 

In  baUot  No.  96  we  had  an  X  in  Mr. 
Wyman's  box.  a  slash  in  Bir.  Chimento's 
box,  and  we  ruled  that  for  Mr.  Wyman 
by  giving  more  preference  to  a  check 
than  a  slash. 

In  No.  90,  we  had  an  X  in  Mr.  Durkin's 
box,  a  slash  In  Mr.  Wyman's  box  and  we 
ruled  it  for  Durkin. 

Then  on  ballot  88.  we  had  an  X  in 
Mr.    Wyman's   box,    a   slash   to    Mr. 
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Chimento's  box,  but  this  lesulted  in  a 
tie  vote  of  the  committee— a  no  vote, 
in  a  sense.  Some  different  standard  was 
used. 

In  ballot  245,  we  had  an  i  in  Mr.  Wy- 
man's box,  an  irregular  ma  rking  in  Mr. 
Chimento's — and  these  irrtgular  mark- 
ings are  rather  weird  and  afficult  to  de- 
cide. This  resulted  again  ii  a  tie  vote. 
In  ballot  128,  my  last  exa  nple,  we  had 
an  X  in  the  Republican  cii  cle,  an  X  in 
the  Democratic  circle,  and  an  X  in  Mr. 
Durkin's  box.  This  was  ruled  as  a  tie  vote. 
I  point  out  that  tills  is  onl  r  an  example 
of  how,  over  46  days,  20C  hours  plus, 
over  a  5-month  period  of  t  ne,  646  roll- 
call  votes  for  the  committee  honest  men, 
looking  at  these  ballots  in  di  Terent  hours 
of  different  days  and  over  (  long  period 
of  time,  can  very  conscienti  lusly  become 
inconsistent,  without  desig  i  or  reason 
or  purpose. 

I  think  here,  however,  t  illustrates 
again  how  even  tlie  commii  tee  has  been 
terribly  inconsistent  on  its  own  rulings 
concerning  these  Individ  jal  ballots. 
When  an  election  is  detem  ined  on  two 
votes  only,  each  one  of  these  should  have 
the  same  weight,  the  same  criteria,  the 
same  interpretation  as  any  jther  ballot; 
otherwise,  we  are  denying  the  validity 
of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  could  not  agi-ee  more 
with  the  Senator.  My  proble  n,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  I  am  vei-j-  relu«  tant  to  sup- 
port the  Weicker  resolutior  simply  be- 
cause I  have  an  obligation  i  s  a  Member 
of  this  body  to  determine  tl  e  validity  of 
the  certificate  of  election  of  an  in- 
dividual. There  is  only  on;  individual 
with  a  valid  certificate  of  eli  ction  before 
this  body.  That  is  Mr.  Wymi  n.  The  con- 
testant, the  challenger,  has  lo  valid  cer- 
tificate of  election.  So  as  far  is  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  to  rule  whether  or  not 
the  certificate  of  election  for  Mr.  Wyman 
is  valid,  n  it  is,  I  have  no  chi  ice,  you  see 
I  have  to  vote  to  seat  him. 

I  constitutionally  cannot  fi  id  any  other 
thing  that  I  am  allowed  to  d  >.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  Weicker  resoh  tion  is  that 
It  forces  me  to  send  it  back  to  the  State 
as  the  only  remaining  pot<  titial  act  of 
justice  that  we  can  give  to  he  State  of 
New  Hampshire  or  to  Mr.  V  yman. 
Mr.  GARN.  Does  the  Se;  lator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  finish  iie  thought. 
I  really  am  troubled  by  i  11  this,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  troubled  by  I  ie  fact  that 
I  am  asked  to  send  the  el  isMon.  back 
without  finding  fraud,  consp  iracy,  crim- 
inal action,  or  any  other  r«  ason  to  in- 
validate a  duly  certified  and  signed  cer- 
tificate of  election.  The  only  ustification 
that  the  Committee  on  Rul(  s  has  given 
me  to  vote  not  to  seat  Mr.  Wj  man  is  that 
they,  in  their  own  minds,  h  ive  decided 
that  New  Hampshire  law  do<  s  not  apply 
In  this  election. 

That  is  a  Uttle  hard  for  me  to  accept.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  can  do  it.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  the  chairman  <  f  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  told  me.  le  has  said, 
and  I  say  it  again  in  his  wor  Is,  "We  did 
not  follow  the  law  in  many  instances." 
Well,  what  do  we  follow,  then?  It  Is 
PCTfectly  logical  that  if  we  d  •  not  follow 
the  law,  we  are  going  to  ge  into  these 
inconslstmcles,  because  then  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  opinion.  If  the  -e  is  no  law. 
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mittee  record,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
January  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
said: 

Certainly,  Individually  I  would  think  that 
siny  serlovis  complaint  by  either  party  which 
would  affect  the  result  of  the  election  would 
he  something  that  the  committee  ought  to 
look  at.  I  would  consider  that  every  issue  that 
was  properly  raised  by  a  recount  procedure 
by  cither  party  would  be  an  issue  that  would 
be  before  the  committee  to  determine.  I 
would  say  that  every  issue  that  was  raised 
by  both  those  candidates  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Rules  Committee. 

But  with  Uie  unanimous  resolution, 
with  the  statements  of  the  chairman.  I 
am  rather  puzzled  that  all  of  the  pro- 
tests are  not  being  considered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  what  we  come 
down  to  is  when  three  Republicans  and 
one  Democrat  get  together,  that  becomes 
a  partisan  exercise;  but  when  four  Dem- 
ocrats stay  absolutely  rock-hai-d  on  every 
issue  of  equity  that  is  a  nonpartisan 
exercise. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  during  this  debate  about 
votes  that  should  be  counted,  about  votes 
that  should  not  be  counted,  and  about 
interpretation  of  voters  of  various  kinds. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  just  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago  about  how  some  votes  were 
counted  one  way  by  the  committee  and 
in  a  similar  situation  another  way  in  an 
attempt  to  interpret  the  voters'  wishes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  State,  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  the  greatest  stake  in  this 
matter,  and  their  position  should  be  con- 
sidered to  a  great  extent. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  m  this  matter?  I  would 
just  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  hearings  to  page  15  through 
page  19  which  give  a  resum6  of  tlie  whole 
matter.  Here  is  a  resolution  signed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  executive  council  that  I  think 
thorouglily  explains  the  sequence  of 
events  which  the  Senate  ought  to  con- 
sider very  carefully. 

In  this  resolution,  it  is  set  out  that 
there  was,  first,  a  count  of  the  election, 
and  in  that  count  of  the  election  Mr. 
Wyman  received  110,716  votes,  and  Mr. 
Durkin  received  110,361  votes.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Wyman  was  in  the  lead,  and  I  beUeve 
that  he  was  fonnally  declared  as  the 
winner  in  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  may  retain  the  floor,  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  after  a  par- 
liamentarian is  introduced. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  MEM- 
BER OF  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  South  Carohna. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  honored  today 
to  have  as  our  guest  a  visiting  Member 
of  Parliament.  There  Is  In  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  Minister  Hendrik  Schoemam, 


a  Member  of  Parliament  from  tlic  Re- 
public of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  imder  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment he  also  serves  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  but  he  comes  to  us  as  a  par- 
Uamentarian,  a  Member  of  the  ParUa- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

I  would  Uke  to  have  the  record  show 
that,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  stand 
and  be  recognized. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  count  it  is  clear,  and  the  authori- 
ties so  held,  that  Mr.  Wyman  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes  and  was 
elected.  But  then  there  was  a  recount, 
and  then  in  the  official  recount  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Durkin  received  110,924  votes 
and  Mr.  Wyman  received  110,  914  votes 
or  10  fewer  than  Mr.  Durkin. 

Based  on  that  then  a  certificate  on  the 
recount  was  issued,  and  it  seems  that  a 
certificate  was  certified  down  here  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  here  is  the 
point,  without  notifying  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  tills  was  a  qualified  certification; 
this  was  more  of  a  temporary  certificate 
because  it  failed  to  state  the  qualifica- 
tion, which  I  shall  now  read: 

The  Governor  and  Counsel  make  this  cer- 
tification aware  of  the  rights  of  appeal  to 
the  State  BaUot  Law  Commission  contained 
in  RSA  68. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Wyman  had  tlie 
right  to  appeal  there  and  the  results  of 
that  appeal  would  be  considered  the  fi- 
nality of  tlie  election. 

Mr.  Wyman  did  appeal  that,  and  they 
held,  the  authorities  held,  that  Mr.  Wy- 
man was  elected  by  two  votes  and,  based 
on  that,  a  certificate  was  issued  and, 
based  on  that,  there  was  another  certifi- 
cate issued  to  decertify  Mr.  Durkin,  and 
then  to  certify  Mr.  Wymna. 

Here  is  what  the  Governor  and  the 
executive  committee  said : 

This  certifies  that  the  Governor  and  tlie 
Executive  Council  having  reviewed  and  ac- 
cepted the  findings  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Ballot  Law  Commission  that  at  the  biennial 
election  held  on  November  S,  1974,  Louis  C. 
Wyman  of  Manchester  received  110,926  votes: 
that  John  A.  Durkin  of  Manchester  received 
110,924  votes;  that  Carmen  C.  Chimento  of 
Brookline  received  1,513  votes  in  the  contest 
for  United  States  Senator,  hereby  declares 
Louis  C.  Wyman  elected  and  do  authorize  the 
Governor  to  issue  to  him  a  Certificate  of 
Election  reflecting  the  certification  of  the 
Ballot  Law  Conunuislon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it 
stated  here  that  two  certificates  were 
Issued,  and  there  is  confusion  as  to  who 
was  really  elected  and,  therefore,  the 
Senate  has  got  to  go  back  and  count  all 
these  ballots,  they  have  got  to  make  an 
interpretation  whether  a  cross  or  slash 
or  check  conveyed  the  will  of  the  voter 
or  just  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  gotten 


off  the  track  here.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  through  their  elected  offi- 
cials, first  issued  a  qualified  certificate, 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  failed  to  say 
when  he  sent  It  down  here  that  the  cer- 
tificate was  so  qualified;  and  then,  after 
the  matter  reached  a  flnahty  and  the 
decision  had  been  made  by  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  tnie  certificate  was 
sent  here  declaring  Louis  Wyman  elected. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  to  go  back  of  that,  to  go  back  of 
tiiese  State  officiads  and  what  they  did, 
in  the  absence  of  a  fraud,  in  the  absence 
of  some  mistake  that  is  clear,  that  we 
are  undertaking  here  in  the  Senate  to 
take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  the  election  of  their  own 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
If  we  respect  the  Constitution  of  Uie 
United  States,  if  we  believe  in  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  select  their  own  Sena- 
tors, then  New  Hampshire  has  selected 
its  Senator,  it  has  certified  its  Senator 
here,  and  why  should  we  not  accept  It? 

There  is  no  fraud  which  has  been  al- 
leged. Here  the  Senators  are  going  for 
weeks  and  months  trying  to  interpret 
what  these  different  hieroglyphics,  what 
tliese  different  marks,  mean;  what  this 
voter  meant  when  he  marked  his  ballot 
a  certain  way,  what  another  voter  meant 
when  he  marked  it  another  way. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  is  a  duty  or  re- 
sponsibility and  the  proper  action  of  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  ought  to  seat  Mr.  WjTnan  because  he 
has  been  certified  as  the  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampsldre  by  Uie 
State  authorities  there. 

This  matter  v.-as  taken  into  a  court, 
Mr.  Durlcin  went  into  a  court  and  tlie 
three-judge  court  ruled  against  him.  The 
Ballot  Law  Commissipn  has  acted  on  this 
matter  and  he  has  got  his  appeals  there 
if  he  wants  to  appeal  them,  but  why 
come  to  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of 
fraud  or  in  the  lack  of  good  character, 
and  those  things  have  not  been  alleged. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  clearly  a  decision 
that  should  be  made  by  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  its  citizens  and  not 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  hope  that  those  Senators  who  do  re- 
spect the  Constitution,  who  do  respect 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  a  State  to 
'select  their  two  Senators,  uill  either 
vote  to  seat  Mr.  Wyman  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, to  send  it  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  let  them  have  another  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  elec- 
tion is  so  close  here  that  probably  in 
fairness  to  both,  maybe  we  could  send  it 
back.  I  am  willing  to  do  that,  although'  I 
do  feel  that  we  should  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Durkin  has  his 
appeal  from  the  decision  in  New  Hamp- 
shire if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  it. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
just  cram  this,  the  certificate  of  the  of- 
ficials of  New  Hampshire,  and  say  that 
we.  the  Senators,  are  going  to  Interpret 
the  win  of  the  voters,  we  are  going  to 
look  at  the  ballots,  not  all  of  them,  but 
just  some  of  them,  we  are  going  to  look 
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at  the  ballots  and  determine  who  the 
Senator  is. 

I  think  we  are  depriving  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  of  their  right  to  se- 
lect their  own  Senator,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
resolution  referred  to  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  members  declaring 
Louis  C.  Wyman  the  elected  U.S. 
Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  con- 
ducted a  biennial  general  election  on  Novem- 
ber 5, 1974,  and 

MHiereas  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  return  of  the  votes  cast  for 
United  States  Senator  was  duly  laid  before 
the  Governor  and  Council  on  November  21, 
1974  as  Louis  C.  Wyman,  Manchester,  110.716; 
John  A.  Durkln,  Manchester,  110,361;  and 
Carmen  C.  Chlmento,  Brookllne,  1.327; 
whereupon  the  Governor  and  Council  ■•.  .  . 
and  authorized  the  Governor  to  Issue  elec- 
tion certificates  In  accordance  with  the 
(above)  records."  and  formally  declared 
"Louis  C.  Wyman.  Manchester,  having  re- 
ceived the  largest  nvimber  of  votes  cast  for 
United  States  Senator  .  .  .  elected  .  .  .."  and 
Whereas  formal  documentation  was  not 
prepared  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
due  to  the  then  ongoing  official  recount  in 
said  election,  and 

Whereas  a  formal  request  was  made  by 
legal  counsel  for  John  A.  Durkln.  Manchester, 
on  November  6.  1974  for  impounding  all 
ballots  and  a  formal  request  wa-s  made  by 
the  same  parties  en  November  7,  1974  for  an 
official  recount  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Whereas  such  an  official  recount  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Novem- 
ber 18, 1974  through  November  26,  1974,  and 

Whereas  upon  completion  of  said  official 
recount  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1974  announced  thai  the  votes  cast 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senator 
were  John  A.  Durkln.  Manchester.  110,924; 
Louis  C.  Wyman,  Manchester.  110,914;  and 
Carmen  C.  Chimento.  Brookllne.  1,613;  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State  presented 
these  totals  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for 
certification  within  an  hour,  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  and  Council,  acting 
prudently,  on  November  27,  1974  sought  an 
Informal  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  New  Hampshire  as  to  when  final  certifica- 
tion was  appropriate  and  legal,  having  In 
mind  that  a  further  appelate  proceeding  stUl 
remained  available  to  either  Mr.  Durkln  or 
Mr.  Wyman  with  the  Ballot  Law  Commission 
a  State  agency,  and 

MThereas  the  Attorney  General  advised  the 
Governor  and  Council  on  November  27.  1974 
that  they  should  then  certify  Mr.  John  A 
Durkln  as  the  elected  United  States  Senator 
at  that  plont  In  time  and  on  a  further  re- 
quest from  the  Governor  and  Council  the 
Attorney  General  stated  In  an  Informal 
opinion  that  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion would  certify  dh-ect  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  participating  candidates 
of  any  changes  in  the  total  votes  cast  when 
the  Ballot  I^aw  Commission  reviewed  chal- 
lenged ballots,  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  and  Council  then  re- 
quested the  Attorney  General  to  draw  up  a 
qualifying  resolution  providing  for  a  condi- 
tional certification  for  John  A.  Durkln  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  which  read.  In  part  .  .  .  "The 
Governor  and  Council  make  this  certification 
aware  of  the  rights  of  appeal  to  the  State 
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68,"  and 

Whereas  on  November  27,  197^ 
Louis  C.  Wyman,  Manchester, 
declaration  of  recount  of  the 
State  under  RSA  69:4  11,  and 

Whereas  during  the  ensuing  _ 
December  4.  1974  and  December 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission 
Blderation    and    review    of    th© 
ballots,  and 

Whereas  on   December   5,    1 
ernor  and  Council  first  were 
two  sworn  affidavits  alleging 
retary  of  State  in  conducting  ., 
count  had  failed  to  count  wrl 
on    the    voting    machines    in 
Exeter,  and 

Whereas    the    Scrretaiy    of 
questioning   by   the   Governor   _ 
admitted  that  he  had  not  coun 
ballots  on  the  voting  machines 
of  Exeter  nor  in   the  cities  of 
Nashua   and   Portsmouth   based 
terpretatlon  of  a  prior  Ballot  _ 
slon  ruling  occurring  during  a  p. 
tlon  which  now  appears  not  to 
applicable  in  this  particular 
it  applied  in  multiple-choice 
not  in  a  "one-choice  election." 
Whereas   it   was   clearly   appa 
Governor  and  Council  that  all  v 
November  .=i.  1974  were  therefore 
In   the  official  recoiuit  by   the 
State  thus  creating  in.iccurate 
qualified  certification  of  John  A 
Whereas    the    Secretarv    of    S 
questioning   bgl  the   Governor   a 
was  unable  to  offer  any  reason  fo 
to  advise  the  United  States 
candidates    of     the     qualified 
drawn  by  the  Attorney  General 
mously  pa=.sed  by  the  Governor 
on    November   27.    1974    certl 
Durkln    and    which    clearly    in 
awareness  by  the  Governor  and 
the  availability  of  a  further  „, 
cedure  through  the  Ballot  Law 
In   the  event  of  a  request  for 
challenged  ballots  by  either 

Whereas    the   Governor   and 
strongly  that  until  the  challengec 
reviewed  by  the  State  Ballot  I 
slon  and  determinations  made. 
peal  routes  had  been  exhausted 
level  that  certification  by  the  h 
tive  authority  in  the  State  of 
shire,  namely  the  Governor  and 
been  premature  and  Inaccurate 
Whereas    the    Governor    and 
these   reasons   then    acted   on 
1974  to  decertify  the  previous 
ficatlon  of  John  A.  Durkln, 

Whereas  the  Ballot  Law  v.«.^._^ 
formally  announced  on  Decembi  r 
that  the  following  totals  In  the 
the  United  States  Senator  are  fi;_ 
curate  as  In  their  best  Judgmen 
the  Intent  of  each  voter,  and 

Whereas  under  the  Constltutl  n 
Hampshire.  Part  IT.  Article  62.  th 
and  Council  is  responsible  "For  oi 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  State 
to  the  laws  of  the  land." 

Now  therefore  the  Governor 
acting  as  the  highest  executive 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  c. 
the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission 
ance  of  a  Certificate  of  Changed 
and  Accompanying  Report  of  the 
shire  Ballot  Law  Cominission 
ber  24.  1974  of  the  total  vote  . 
Louis  C.  Wyman,  Manchester.  1 
A.  Durkln.  Manchester.   110,924; 
Chlmento,  Brookllne,  1,513;  as  1. 
curate  representation  of  the  total 
for  each  candidate  in  the  blennlil 
held  on  November  5.  1974  for 
United  States  Senator,  and 
Now  therefore  the  Governor  aiil  Council 
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directs  the  Secretary  of  State, 

capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Ex 

cU  (New  Hampshire  Constitution 
Article  64)  and  as  Clerk  and  Re< 
ficer  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Commission  (RSA  68:1)  to  make 
lution  part  of  the  certification  do 
Louis  C.  Wyman,  Manchester,  and 

Now  tiierefore  the  Governor  a- 
authorizes  the  Governor  to  declari 
Wyman  the  elected  United  State 
and  to  issue  to  him  a  certificate 
Include  the  following  paragraph: 

This  certifies  that  the  Govemoi 
ecutive    Council    having    reviewed 
cepted  the  findings  of  the  New  I. 
Ballot  Law  Commission  that  at  th 
election  held  on  November  5.  1974 
Wyman  of  Manchester  received  110, 
that  John  A.  Diu-kln  of  Mancheste 
110.924  votes;  that  Carmen  C.  < 
Brookllne  received  1.513  votes  In 
for   UDitetl  States   Senator,   hereblr 
louii  c.  Wyman  elected  and  do 
the  Governor  to  Issue  to  him  a 
Election  reflecting  the  said 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission. 
Gov.  Meldrim 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden  ;.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
dent,  tlie  issue  before  the  l,^. 
most  difficult  one.  As  a  Senator 
deep  obligation  to  two  fine  men 
of  whom  I  know  personally 
shake  hands. 

I  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  the 
New  Hampshire  as  a  State,  anc 
deep  obligation  to  the  people 
Hampshire. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  , 
each  State  determine  whom  thej 
represent  them  in  the  Senate 
United  States. 

But  the  Constitution  ^.. 
Wiat  the  Senate  shall  be  the  j 
c^lificatlons  of  Its  Members. 

When  the  votes  were  tat 
lowing  the  balloting  by  the  ^ 
New  Hampshire  on  November  - 
Louis  C.  Wyman  was  declared  th(  i 
with  a  margin  of  355  votes 
count  John  A.  Durkln  was  « 
winner  by  10  votes,  and  his 
certified  to  the  Senate. 

Subsequently,  acting  under  ^^ 
of  New  Hampshire  law,  the  New 
shire  Ballot  Law  Commission 
the  election  results  and  d( 
Wyman  the  winner  by  two 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire 

the  Senate  that  Mr.  Wyman  was 
elected  Senator  and  withdrew  th 
certification  of  Mr.  Durkln. 

When  the  issue  came  before 
ate  in  Januai-y,  believing  as  I  do 
tion  by  a  State  involving  the  . 
process  should  not  be  set  aside 
Senate  unless  there  is  a  clear  i 
pelling  reason,  my  instinctive 
was  that  the  person  certified  by 
as  the  duly  elected  Senator 
Hampshire  was  the  one  who 
seated. 

But  in  pondering  the  debate  _, 
ing  into  account  that  the  other 
date  previously  had  been 

that  three  different  ballot 

duced  three  different  results,  I 

to  vote  to  submit  the  issue  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  held  |16  ses- 
sions and  consumed  total  of  mo^  than 
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200  hours  tn  trying  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  men  was  chosen  by  the  peo- 
l-ile  of  New  Hampshire  to  represent  that 
State  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  committee  made  a  conscientious 
endeavor  to  reaeh  a  decision  and  to  pre- 
sent a  recommendation  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee,  however,  was  unable 
t.{)  reach  a  decision.  In  trying  to  interpret 
the  voters'  intent,  the  eight-member 
rommittee  divided  4  to  4  on  27  individual 
ballots.  In  addition,  there  were  eight  tie 
votes  on  procedural  matters. 

So  the  situation  today.  June  16,  1975. 
i.-  no  clearer  than  it  was  in  January. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  committee 
rould  not  reach  a  decision  after  diligence 
and  long  hours  is  highly  significant. 

It  appears  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is 
impos.sible  to  accurately  determine  just 
whom  the  voters  of  New  Hamp.shire  did 
elect  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  November  5, 
1974. 

Since  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
one  or  the  other  contestant  is.  mdeed,  the 
true  wimier,  I  believe  the  logical  and 
appropriate  course,  under  the  circum- 
stances, i^^to  return  the  question  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampsliire. 

I  shall  vote  to  declare  tlie  seat  vacant, 
thus  permitting  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  to  determine  by  a  new  elec- 
tion whom  they  wish  to  represent  them  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have 
profited  a  great  deal  from  listening  to- 
day, and  I  should  like  to  make  my  own 
contribution  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  in  this  matter.  Being  a  lawyer,  I 
shall  .start  with  what  I  propose  to  prove; 
namely,  that  we  ought  to  support,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  the  Weicker  motion 
to  return  this  issue  to  tiie  people  of  New 
Hampshire. 

I  think  Senator  Brock  is  100  pei-cent 
riglit  when  he  says  that  the  Senate 
.should,  in  an  e.xercise  of  self-discipline, 
and  I  will  explain  v;hy.  adopt  the  rule 
that  tlie  proper  authorities  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  having  certified  Mr. 
Wyman's  election,  he  is  the  duly  elected 
Senator. 

I  think  we  are  getting  om-selves  into 
a  tremendous  thicket  which  can  jeopar- 
dize our  own  democracy  if  we  do  not 
watch  out.  We  are  mighty  close  to  it 
right  now. 

But  life  is  not  what  we  wish  it  to  be.  it 
is  what  it  can  be,  and  I  believe  that 
.striving  for  what  is  possible,  to  wit,  a  re- 
turn to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  productive  tlian 
striving  to  seat  Mr.  Wyman  here  and 
now,  considering  the  division  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 
So  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  accord- 
ingly. 

Now,  wliy  do  I  say  what  I  do?  Tliat  is 
the  principal  reason  I  wish  to  speak  to- 
day about  not  getting  ourselves  in  a 
grave  situation  which  can  imperil  our 
democracy. 

The  issue  which  is  posed  by  the  com- 
mittee is  the  absolute  power  of  section  5 
of  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tion, returns,  and  qualiHeations  of  Its  own 
Members. 


In  accordance  with  this  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  has 
been  involved  in  164  election  expulsion 
and  censure  cases  from  1793  to  1972.  On 
several  occasions  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  decided  cases  con- 
cerning the  Senate's  powers  in  this  area. 

In  the  case  of  Barry  v.  U.S.  ex  rel 
Cunningham,  279  U.S.  597  (1929).  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  Senate  to  issue  a  warrant  of 
attachment  directing  that  a  particular 
individual  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
to  answer  questions  in  connection  with 
election  frauds  in  the  senatorial  election 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1926.  The  Court 
determined  that  while  the  Senate  is  gen- 
erally a  legislative  body  it  has  had  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution  cer- 
tain powers  which  are  judicial  in  char- 
acter, among  those  the  power  to  judge 
the  elections  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  Member.s.  E.xercise  of  the  power 
nece.ssiirily  involves  the  ascertainment  of 
facts,  the  power  to  compel  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
power  to  apply  appropriate  rules  of  law 
and  render  a  judgment.  Tiierefore  the 
Court  held  that  the  Senate's  action  in 
tlie  ca.«e  was  entirely  proper  under  its 
ix>wei-s  given  in  article  I,  section  5. 

The  other  impoitant  case  in  the  area 
is  Roudebush  v.  Hartke,  405  U.S.  15 
1 1972 ' .  In  that  case  after  a  very  close 
election  m  November  1970,  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  was  certified  as  having 
been  reelected.  On  the  following  day  the 
opposition  candidate  Richard  Roudebush 
filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Marion 
County  a  timely  petition  for  recomit. 
After  denial  of  Hartke's  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  petition  in  State  court  a  suit 
was  brought  in  Federal  court  for  injunc- 
tion against  the  recount  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  prohibited  by  article  I,  section 
5.  in  the  Constitution.  Hartke's  conten- 
tion was  sustained  by  a  three-judge  dis- 
trict court  and  a  direct  api>eal  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The 'Court,  in  a  5-to-2  decision,  re- 
versed and  concluded  that  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5.  of  the  Constitution  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  State  of  Indiana  from  conduct- 
ing a  recount  of  the  1970  ballots  for  U.S. 
Senator.  The  question  before  the  Court 
was  whether  a  recount  of  the  Senate  bal- 
lots was  a  valid  exercise  of  tlie  State's 
power  under  article  I,  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution  or  was  a  forbidden  uifringe- 
rient  on  the  Senate's  power  under  article 
I.  .section  5. 

Article  I,  section  4.  provides : 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  constitutional 
provision,  Indiana  provided  for  a  recount 
procedure.  The  District  Court  held  that 
the  recount  commission  in  making 
judgments  as  to  which  ballots  to  count 
was  judging  tlie  qualifications  of  a  Sena- 
tor and  was  a  usurpation  of  a  power  that 
only  the  Senate  could  exercise.  The  dis- 
trict court  also  found  tliat  tlie  recount 
might   endanger   the   integiity   of   the 


ballots  and  increase  the  hazard  of  acci- 
dental destruction. 

The  Supreme  Court  disagi-eed  and 
stated  that  unless  Congress  acts,  article  I. 
section  4  gives  the  State  broad  power 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Senatorial 
elections.  These  powers  extend  to  th  • 
enactment  of  various  requirements  as  to 
procedure  and  safeguards  which  experi- 
ence shows  are  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
force the  fundamental  right  to  vote.  One 
of  the.se  procedures  was  a  recount  which 
the  Court  found  was  an  integral  part  oI 
Indiana's  electoral  process.  The  Court 
also  found  that  a  recotuit  did  not  usurp 
the  Senate's  function  since  the  Senate 
was  not  prevented  from  independently 
evaluating  the  election  after  the  recount 
or  indeed  after  the  initial  count.  The 
Court  stated  that  the  Senate  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  apparent  winner  ui 
eitlier  count  and,  if  it  chooses,  to  con- 
duct its  own  recount. 

Fi-om  the  Barry  and  Roudebush  ca.«e.> 
several  principles  can  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  role  of  the  Senate  and  the 
role  of  the  States  in  the  election  proc- 
ess. First,  the  Senate  Is  exercising  a  judi- 
cial type  of  power  under  article  I  section 
5  of  tlie  Constitution.  In  exercise  of  this 
power  tlie  Senate  is  given  wide  latitude 
and  can  i-ecount  ballots  if  it  so  desires. 
Second,  each  State  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  article  I  section  4  can  pre- 
scribe rules  and  procedures  to  govern 
Senatorial  elections.  The  State  rules 
should  be  followed  whenever  possibl*; 
and  the  Court  made  a  clear  attempt  to 
harmoniise  the  State's  role  under  articl-- 
I  section  4  with  the  Senate's  role  imdcr 
article  I  section  5. 

Tlie  court  also  held  in  the  Roudebush 
against  Hartke  case  that  the  Senate  has 
absolute  plenai-y  authority,  which  can- 
not be  reviewed  in  any  court. 

The  question,  therefore,  become."*. 
Wliat  should  we  adopt  as  a  matter  of 
public  poUcy?  Whatever  may  have  been 
tlie  precedents,  at  times  our  politics  have 
been  a  lot  more  ci-ude  than  today; 
people  have  shaped  them  the  way  the'.' 
wanted  Uiem.  A  lot  of  thmg.s  were  pei- 
missible  in  other  days  which  are  not 
peiinissible  today,  which  would  not  b>" 
countenanced  today  and  which  wf 
would  not  consider  etliical  and  propci- 

One  of  the  central  issues  in  this  case, 
to  me,  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  as  ? 
former  prosecutor.  Is;  namely:  That  no 
fraud  is  alleged  on  either  side. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  fraud  alleged  on 
cither  side. 

The  Senate  has  an  ab.soIute  right  to 
be  the  judge  of  tlie  qualifications  of  its 
Members  in  the  Wilson  against  Vare  case 
or  a  comparable  .situation,  where  there  is 
fraud  or  excess  spending  as  to  shock  the 
public  conscience  and  tlie  conscience  of 
the  Senate.  But  here  is  a  straight  issue  of 
counting  votes.  There  is  nothing  else  in- 
volved here  except  the  vote  count. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  even 
with  the  Senate  moving  to  consider 
whether  or  not  to  seat  a  Member,  the 
States  have  the  right  and  the  authority 
to  complete  their  own  vote-counting  pro- 
cedure. They  held  that  in  the  case  of 
Roudebush  against  Hartke.  Tliey  held  it 
in  this  case  in  a  three-judge  Federal 
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court,  that  the  State  ballot  commission 
In  New  Hampshire  had  complete  author- 
ity to  go  ahead  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  matter  was  going  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And 
the  ballot  commission  did  go  ahead. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  freedom,  if  we 
pre  gouig  to  have  a  government  with  a 
close  election  v.hera  it  can  be  recoimted 
asrjn  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate,  then  we 
a:e  going  to  have  a  government  with  an 
autocracy  of  the  majonty  because  the 
majority  can  decide  these  things.  They 
ere  very  malleable.  I  believe  Senator 
HATfiiXD  gave  a  masterly  illustration  of 
that,  how  a  group  of  men  with  the  utmost 
good  faith  can  wander  all  over  the  lot 
on  the  construction  of  what  is  a  good 
ballot  and  what  Is  a  bad  ballot. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  rien 
who  are  deeply  dug  in  on  the  issue  of 
States'  rights  should  not  be  seizing  hold 
of  this  issue  very  strongly.  Of  all  the 
issues  where  we  have  had  a  States' 
rights  proposition,  this  certainly  is  it. 
The  17th  amendment  to  tiie  Constitu- 
tion should  be  reconciled  with  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  because  Senators  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  "elected  by 
the  people  thereof,"  to  wit,  the  people 
of  each  State.  That  is  entitled  to  as 
much  honor  as  the  provision  that  each 
House  shall  be  the  jucJce  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  election  reiurn.'^^  of  it.<!  own 
Membei^s. 

But  yju  do  not  hear  f»  lot  about  that 
around  heie.  Senator  Brock  has  quite 
properly  picked  up  this  ouoto  of  the 
chairman  that  the  committee  is  applv- 
Ing  it.s  own  luw.  The  committee  is  the 
ballot  commission  of  the  State  of  Nev, 
Hampshire,  tomorrow  of  New  York,  the 
day  after  of  Massachusett«:,  Rhode 
Island.  Oregon,  or  Tcnne.'^ee. 

Will  Senators  tell  nie  what  election 
can  be  relied  on?  How  much  does  a  per- 
son have  to  win  by?  In  my  State  the  peo- 
ple cast  somewhere  between  5  and  7  mil- 
lion ballots.  I  won  by  360,000.  It  .seems 
to  me  that  if  we  really  went  to  work  on 
this,  we  might  be  able  to  dispel  the 
360.000.  It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  v.  ork,  but 
it  could  be  done.  If  that  Ls  the  criterion. 
If  we  are  simply  going  to  decide  who  is 
elected  and  who  is  not.  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary way,  whatever  the  voters  did,  we 
will  recount  all  the  ballots,  we  will  look 
them  all  over,  we  will  not  apply  State 
law,  we  will  decide  who  is  and  who  Is  not 
to  belong  to  this  body.  That  Is  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  directors  or  trust- 
ees, and  we  have  made  that  illegal  under 
the  laws. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Of  course. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Serator  would  be 
absolutely  right  If  only  one  had  a  certifi- 
cate. But  the  fact,  remains   that  one 
man  is  fu^t  certified  and  then  that  same 
body  took  it  upon  itself  after  some  secret 
strategy,  as  I  understand  it.  and  some 
other  maneuvering  was  indulged  in,  and 
they  sent  up  a  new  certificate.  Now  we 
are  coufronted  with  two  certificates.  The  - 
same  body  that  validated  tlie  first  time 
invalidates  ilie  second  time,  which  raises 
a  very  .serious  question  as  to  whom  did 
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Uie  people  of  New  Hampslnrt 
elect.  Is  that  not  the  question? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  constrai; 
agree  with  the  Senator  for  . 
The  certification  of  Mr.  Durki:  i 
a  survey  of  the  ballots  by  the 
of  state  and  was  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  State  ballot 
That  is  the  final  authority, 
tificate,  hence,  the  one  that 
issued,  was  simply  invalidated 
no  fraud  alleged.  It  is  not  alle 
ballot  commis.sion  acted  in 
lent  v.sy  or  some  dishonest 
wat-  the  regular  proceuaie 
tiie  Sialc  roustituticn.  Under 
(edure.  one  of  the  two  t 
up  witii  the  cpiiiricute.  wliich 
believe,  our  duty  to  accept 
going  to  I'.avt  ch.'<o;;  in  Llii.s  ccii 
eiectir.ns. 

While  the  Senate  in  its  roic 
of  the  eicrtioMs  and  qualificat 
Members  may  take  arbitrai-y 
which  likely  could  not  be 
a.'^y  court.  I  believe  it  is 
lae  Senate  to  iollow  consistent 
in  judging  any  election  and 
thoce  principles  fairly.  One  ol 
ciples  should  be  that  the  pr 
Stnte  law  should  apply  in 
the  intent  of  the  voter.  Tliis 
consistent  v/jth  Supreme  Court 
such  as  Roudpbusii  which  i;ce 
monize  the  resijonsibilities  of 
v.ith  the  power  of  the  Senate 
cor-ist€!it  with  tl-.e  usual  piac 
Sena  te  in  prior  cases. 

In  ihr  ca£c  of  Chilton  v.  S 
Seiiute  Election  Expulsion  r.nr 
Case?,  document  92-7,  patjc  1 
the  e.-.i-iy  cases  after  adopll 
17ui   amendment   providing 
election  of  Senators  the  Sen; 
that  State   laws   limiting   exp 
.should  be  complied  with.  Sutiici 
fhalle:iged  on  the  grounds  that 
in  excess  of  the  amount 
Wei-t  Virginia  law.   The  Sc„ 
that  since  he  was  not  convic 
West  Virginia  law  he  could  n( 
privcd  of  his  office  as  the  West 
law  required  such  a  conviction 
see  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
pinia  law. 

In  the  case  of  Johrson  again  t 
Senate  cases,   page   114,  . 
Minnesota  election  of  1924 
the   State   Corrupt   Practles   . 
charged  against  Schall.  The  Sen 
that  the  charge  v.as  without 
and  the  Committee  on 

Elections  stated  that  a ^ 

court  under  the  provisions  of 
law  would  not  be  binding  on 
but  would  have  great  weight.  _ 
again  the  Senate  gave  serious  c( 
tion  and  weight  to  the  provisior 
law. 
The  case  of  Steck  against  Bi 

Senate  cases,  page  117.  was 

portant  case  and  one  which  c 
similar  issues  to  this  one.  In 
case,  Brookhart  was  elected  by 
margin  and  petition  of  protest 
with  the  Senate.  After  a  complet 
of  all  ballots,  Steck  was 
winner  by  the  Senate.  In  the 
this  contest,  the  Senate  Com 
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actually     Privileges  and  Elections  did 
excess   of   1,300   ballots  for 
which  were  the  so-called  skip 
tj'pe.    Ballots    were    thrown 
though  only  a  random  X  had 
before  a  few  names  with  an 
party  circle.  In  this  case  the 
provided   that   a   straight 
would  be  one  where  an  X  was 
the  circle  at  tlie  top  of  the  ... 
also  in  any  or  all  of  the  squares 
the  cii-cle.  The  minority  report 
cominitteo  states  that  the  law 
was  absolutely  ignored  by  the 
The   chairman   of    the   Commi 
Privileges  and  Elections,  Senator 
of  Kentucky,  stated  that  the 
tee  vas  its  own  judge  and  it 
have  to  follow  the  law  of  Iowa  .... 
not  done  so  and  has  net  attempted 
so.  Even  Senators  such  as 
a.s  judge     Georgia,  v.-ho  voted  to  seat 
Dns  of  its     critical  of  that  proposition.  Thi^s 
positions     f.t9nd.s  for  the  propo.sition  tliat  . 
chalenfeed  in     mitte?  and  indeed  the  Senate  ca. 
iixipc  rtant  for     State  law  if  it  so  desires  but  that 
n  inciples     been  the  usual  case.  I  do  not 
to.  apply     any  of  ua  would  want  to  rely  on  ., 
the  prin-     cnse  as  a  precedent  for  a  fair  way 
ofisions  of     ducting  a  review  of  an  election, 
rminins        Therefore,  T  believe  that  the 

would  be     Senate    should    follow    in „ 

decisions     Wyman-Du ikin  election  is  that  S 
;  10  har-     should  he  given  great  weight  and 
he  State     ity  rnd  should  be  used  to  deterix 
and  also     intent  of  the  voters  of  New 
( e  cf  the     is  necessary  to  take  a  close  looV 
law  of  New  Hamp.shire  to  tiy  an. 
at  a  final  determination  on  the  im 
question  of  the  skip-candidate  bi 
The  New  Hampshire  law  in  the 
statutes    59:58    provides    for    i 
party  voting  by  marking  an  X  in 
cle  :ibove  the  party  slate.  If 
wants  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who^ 
is   not  under  the  circle  which 
marked  he  should  erase  or 
name  of  the  candidate  in  the 
may  write  in  the  name  of  another 
didate  in  a  separate  column  or  _. 
X  In  the  name  of  the  opposition 
date.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
the  cases  v.hich  reviev.-  this  prov 
New  Hampshire  law. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  Barr  v. 
79  New  Hampshire  192  <1919). 
case  there  v.  ere  three  candidates 
for  county  commissioner  on  the 
can  and  Democratic  ticket.  The 
question  had  an  X  in  the 

Party  circle  and  X*s  In  each 

candidate  box  except  for  candidati  s 
gras  and  Gould  running  for  count  r 
missioner.  In  the  v,Tite-In  slot  w 
names  of  Gingras  and  Barr  who 
Republican  with  X's  beside  their 
The  ballot  v,  as  not  counted  for  Ba 
though  his  name  had  been 
because  of  the  fact   that  the  ., 
(  okheart.     party  ticket  mark  at  the  top  of  th< 
anther  im-     'vas  deemed  to  be  a  constructive 
ncerned    Gould  whose  individual  box  v,'as 
Steck     and  whose  name  was  not    ..-. 
narrow     Tlius  the  vote  for  Gould  and  the  . 
r'as  filed    Barr  canceled  each  other  out.  Th( 
recount    felt  that  the  statutory  rule  as 
declired  the    weight  of  the  evidence  which 
<  ourse  of    the  vote  for  Gould  must  be  -.^. 
!ttee  on     thi.s  case.  Tlil.s  case  stands  for  tlie 
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sition  that  an  X  in  the  party  circle  Is  a 
constructive  X  In  all  fhe  boxes  of  the 
party  candidates. 

The  case  of  Murchie  v.  CUtford.  76  New 
Hampshire  99  (1911)  and  Stearns  v. 
O'Dowd.  78  New  Hampshire  358  (1917), 
also  dealt  with  the  question  of  straight 
party  voting.  In  Murchie  bs^ots  were 
marked  with  an  X  In  the  party  circle  but 
also  with  an  X  opposite  the  name  of  the 
candidate  for  a  particular  office  in  an- 
oth^  column.  The  com-t  stated  that  the 
issue  Is  for  whom  did  the  voter  cast  his 
ballot?  This  was  determined  to  be  a  judi- 
cial question  and  not  one  which  should 
be  determined  by  a  mechanical  rule  laid 
down  by  the  legislature.  The  court  deter- 
mined that  the  judgment  on  ballots  was 
a  Judicial  one  and  that  the  intent  of  the 
voter  should  be  determined.  Thus  the 
court  determined  that  looking  at  the  bal- 
lots as  a  whole  the  voter  has  attempted 
to  express  a  choice  of  two  persons  for 
one  ofOce  and,  therefore,  the  ballot  was 
not  cotmted  for  either.  It  is  very  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  court  did  not  dis- 
regard the  stredght  party  designation 
but  in  effect  considered  it  a  constructive 
party  for  all  names  In  that  column  but 
found  that  a  specific  X  for  a  candidate 
in  a  different  column  negated  that  in- 
tent. The  Stearns  case  is  similar  and  I 
believe  stands  for  tlie  proposition  that 
the  straight  party  vote  method  is  one 
method  of  expressing  intent  but  can  be 
negated  by  an  affirmative  act  in  anotlier 
direction. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  no  case  has 
held  that  the  straight  party  mark  is  to  be 
ignored  in  a  skip  ballot  situation  where 
there  is  not  affinnative  act  such  as  cross- 
ing out  a  name,  writing  in  anotlier  name 
in  another  column  or  making  an  X  in 
another  column.  In  fact  the  Barr  case 
stands  for  just  the  opposite  point.  Thus 
the  skip  ballots  in  the  Wyman-Diu:kin 
situation  must  be  viewed  as  straight 
party  votes  under  tlie  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire since  there  is  no  affirmative  action 
that  was  taken  by  the  voter  showing  an 
intent  to  vote  for  someone  else  that 
would  cancel  out  the  straight  party  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senate  decides  not 
to  follow  State  law  in  this  situation  as 
was  done  in  the  Steck  case  then  funda- 
mental due  process  requires  tliat  this 
principle  be  applied  equally  to  all  ballots 
and  not  just  the  13  skip-candidate  bal- 
lots that  are  in  question.  It  should  be 
noted  again  that  in  the  Steck  case  all 
the  ballots  were  recounted  and  the  same 
rules  apphed  in  all  cases.  Thus  if  the 
Senate  is  determined  not  to  follow  State 
law  a  search  should  be  made  of  the 
180,000  ballots  now  in  possession  of  the 
committee  to  locate  other  ballots  of  tlie 
skip-candidate  type. 

Really,  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  that  we  should  be  bound  by  the  action 
of  a  State  in  counting  its  ballots,  because 
that  is  our  best  judgment,  instead  of 
getting  into  where  we  are  now,  this  covey 
of  perplexities  and  difficulties  that  will 
gravely  jeopardize  every  election  in  this 
counti-y  for  every  Senator  and  every 
House  Member,  and  give  us  real  chaos 
with  a  determined  majority  In  command. 

If  you  needed  any  other  evidence,  look 
at  the  tie  votes  in  the  committee,  which 
are  the  evidence  which  throws  the  thing 
here. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  the  Senate  in 
oiu:  honest  judgment,  and  I  think  it  best 
for  our  Nation  and  best  for  us,  should 
decide  that  where  the  highest  authority 
of  a  State  has  acted,  absent  fraud,  ba- 
nality, crookedness,  dishonesty,  law 
breaking,  et  cetera,  tampering  with  bal- 
lots, whatever,  where  it  is  a  straight 
count,  and  diat  seems  to  be  the  issue 
here,  we  should  rely  upon  the  procedures 
of  the  State  and  whatever  is  the  finality 
in  that  State,  whether  it  is  a  court,  a 
commission,  or  wliatever  it  may  be.  If 
not,  I  really  think  that  we  are  getting 
ourselves  into  a  very  dangerous  situation 
for  our  own  future  in  that  I'Cgard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  makes  a  very  valid  point.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand correctly  his  position  to  be  that 
once  a  certificate  is  sent  out  by  a  State, 
that  is  conclusive  and  we  have  no  right 
to  question  it,  in  the  absence  of  fraud. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  again,  but  I 
want  to  make  myself  very  clear,  because 
the  Senator  is  also  a  man  of  great  per- 
ception and  I  am  siure  he  understands 
me.  It  is  not  as  a  right.  We  can  do  ex- 
actly what  this  committee  has  done  as 
a  right.  We  can  do  it  on  the  floor  as  a 
right.  Tlie  Constitution  and  the  cases  say 
so.  All  I  say  is  that  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  wise  policy  for  the  Senate,  when 
there  is  no  issue  over  and  above  counting, 
how  you  count  the  ballots,  we  should  rely 
uijon  tlie  State.  Otherwise,  we  are  going 
to  get  ourselves  into  terrible  trouble. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question  of  the  Senator.  I  was 
not  here  when  he  began  his  speech. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  feel 
that  we  have  the  authority  to  order  a 
new  election? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  that  we  can  de- 
clare the  seat  vacant.  That  has  been 
done  and  that  is  what  we  would  be  do- 
ing in  tills  case.  The  law  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire  already  provides  for  a  new  election. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  what  basis  do  we 
declare  it  vacant? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  ground  that  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  resolve  the  issue 
here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's position  to  be  that  we  cannot  go 
beyond  the  certification.  If  he  takes  that 
position,  how  do  we  declare  it  vacant? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
When  I  started.  I  said  exactly  that.  I 
•said  tlie  consistent  principle  position  is 
to  say  you  have  to  take  the  certificate  as 
it  is.  But  life  being  what  it  is.  and  with 
my  absolute  knowledge  that  that  is  not 
going  to  happen.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  next  best  thing,  which  is  to  declare 
the  seat  vacant  and  to  let  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  try  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  not 
admit  that  is  more  or  less  a  philosophi- 
cal, expeditious  way? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  it  is  a  pragmatic 
way 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Pragmatism  may  not 
be  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  saves  the  best 
of  the  law  by  being  pragmatic  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  my  .say  on 
what   I  believe  veiy  deeply.  The  only 


thing  I  hope  to  contribute  in  what  I 
have  said  today  is  to  perhaps  awaken  us 
to  what  we  are  in  for  if  we  go  this  route. 
In  this  setting  today — ^it  has  been  done 
before — ^I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  imwise 
road  for  us  to  travel  under  modem  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
once  more? 

I  would  like  to  make  my  position  vety 
clear.  It  makes  very  little  difference  to 
me.  frankly,  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
Durkin  or  Wyman.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  rtian  who  is  elected  by  the  people 
take  his  seat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  there  has  been 
more  or  less  an  inference  here  toda> 
that  because  we  are  61  on  this  side  and 
there  are  not  as  many  on  that  side  that 
thei-e  is  going  to  be  a  political  decision 
made.  I  want  this  Senate  to  understand 
that  I  do  not  care  whether  the  man  who 
eventually  wins  is  Republican  or  a  Dem- 
ocrat. I  want  to  see  the  man  who  is  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  take 
that  seat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  every  word  the 
Senator  says,  and  I  said  myself  that  the 
tie  votes  indicate  that  there  Is  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment  of  that  kind  on  the 
majoi-ity  side.  All  that  I  was  doing  was 
invoking  the  Senate  to  proceed  exactly 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
prescribed  for  liimself. 

I  yield.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
last  three  Senators  who  have  made  com- 
ment on  this  issue,  I  think,  made  a  very 
significant  contribution.  I  think  it  is  very 
interesting  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.),  both  presented  their  vie\\-pcints  in 
the  context  of  States  rights,  and  they 
both  liave  been  men  known  for  long  pub- 
lic careei-s  in  battling  for  and  on  behalf 
of  States  rights. 

We  have  just  heard  tlie  Senator  from 
New  York  present  a  cogent  and  most  ef- 
fective constitutional  opbiion  on  tliis 
case. 

I  might  observe  tliat  in  the  history  ol 
this  body,  even  though  there  are  many 
lawyers,  there  are  few  who  rise  to  the 
gi-eat  heights  of  recognition  by  their  col- 
leagues as  authorities  in  constitutional 
law. 

During  my  brief  tenme  in  the  Senate 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  on  occa- 
sion the  late  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse) ,  the  former  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  and 
on  otlier  occasions  the  other  Senator, 
who  has  been  heard  again  today,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>. 
They  are  examples  of  men  of  renown  and 
men  of  great  ability,  and  can  interpret 
the  law  and  make  their  intei-pretations 
understood  by  those  of  us  who  are  not 
lawyers  as  to  the  impact  on  tlie  issue  tliat 
we  are  considering  that  the  Constitution 
would  have,  or  the  failure  to  observe  the 
Constitution  in  its  proper  perspective. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  1 
have  again  sat  through  many  hom-s  of 
hearings  on  this  issue.  As  a  nonla^-yer. 
I  have  listened  tediously  and  oftentimes 
impatiently  to  the  argiunent  between 
lawyers  of  the  committee.  I  say  that  in 
listening  to  the  lav.-yers  of  the  committee. 
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as  well  as  liateiiing  to  the  lawyers  pre- 
senting the  case  on  behalf  of  both  candi- 
dates, both  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  in 
contest  here  today,  that  I  have  yet  to 
her.r  a  more  brilliant  and  succinct  state- 
ircnt  than  that  I  ha^e  heard  today  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

i  often  leel  after  listening  to  hijn  thr.t 
jierhaps.  in  the  lingo  of  one  of  my  old 
professors,  we  ought  to  obtain  l-hour 
credit  in  constitutional  law  toward  some 
Rraduate  degree. 

But  I  do  thank  hlr.i  for  hio  contribu- 
tion today,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
present  and  other  Senators  who  were 
not  present  today  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wiU  take  the  time  and 
mako  the  efJoic  to  lead  his  fommrnt.s 
in  tho  Record. 

I  also  say,  Mr.  Pissident,  at  this  t'.me. 
Just  to  n^ake  the  record  clear,  as  is  re- 
lated to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  on  the  matter  of 
the  certificate,  there  were  two  certif- 
icates. But  let  us  keep  the  record  clear 
that  Mr.  Durkln's  certificate  was  a  con- 
ditional certificate  of  election,  and  Mr. 
Wynian's  cetlificate  was  tlic  noncondi- 
tipiial  certificate  of  election. 


business  for  tlie  purpose  of 
the  Record  bills  and 
inti-oduction  of  memorials 
ments  in  tlie  Record,  of  not 
minutes,  with  statements 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DESIGNATION  OP  PERIOD  f  "OR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  \L-.  Picsidont. 
I  ask  unaniujous  coi-.r-ent  that  after  the- 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  h.ave  been 
recognized  tomorrow,  there  he  a  period 
for  the  tran.~action  of  routine  moi-ning 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRJO.  ^ii 
the  Smate  will  cnn'.-.rnc  at. 
uiorrov,',  following  a  rece.~s, 
the  two  leaders  or  their  des 
■^cen  icc-ogniztd.  under  tho  .s 
der  there  will  be  a  peiiod  fo] 
aviion  of  iouuiio  morning  b 
in?  which  bills  and  i  escl'. 
mnrials  and  statements  wi 
frr  the  Record. 

Afier  the  period  ior  rouli 
busines'v  the  Senate  v.m  ^_. 
consideration  of  S.  1487.  the  , 
i-uthonzation,  and  if  time  i 
Senate  v.ill  then  take  up  S 
Nuclear    Regulatory    Ccnini 
thorization.  In  any  event,  at 
12  mJnutes  after  the  hour 
Senators  v.ill  gather  in  a  , 
ceed  to  the  House  of  Re-^res, 
a  joint  meeting  v.hich  will  b( 
by  the  President  of  the  Fedci 
of  Gcnjiany. 

Foliowinj?  tliat  addic^,-.  Seliators  will 
return  to  the  Chamber,  at  ^  hich  time 
the  Senate  n;il  resume  con'-i  leration  of 
the  New  Hampshire  election   lispute. 
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The  Hcuse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latcli, 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowiug  prayer: 

Thou  Shalt  do  that  which  is  right  and 
good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  that  it  may 
be  wen  with  thee. — ^Deuteronomy  6:18. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
the  source  of  light  and  life,  the  goal  of 
our  moral  efforts,  and  the  guide  of  oui- 
way  through  life,  grant  us  wisdom,  grant 
us  cotutige  for  the  living  of  these  days. 

Help  us  to  become  more  aware  of  Thy 
presence,  renewing  otur  faith  In  the 
goodness  of  life,  restoring  our  spli-its  by 
the  uplift  of  Thy  love,  and  relnv-lgoratlng 
our  minds  with  positive  thoughts  and 
creative  ideas. 

Lead  us  and  lead  our  people  into  a  new 
day  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  mutual 
concern,  that  In  all  good  will  and  as  a 
free  nation  we  may  live  together  in  peace. 

Guide  the  nations  of  the  world  hito  the 
ways  of  Justice  and  truth  and  establish 
among  them  the  peace  which  is  the  fniit 
of  righteousness  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  S  Il-IATE 


schi  larl 


A  message  from  Uie    .,. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks, 
that  the  Senate  had  passed 
concm-i-ent  resolution  of   the 
titles,  in  which  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  824.  An  act  to  provide  for 
certain  funds  to  promote  sch 
tiu-al,  and  artistic  activities  bet' 
and  the  United  States,  aiicl 
purpcses; 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  aci 
scholtu'ships    to    be    known    as 
Scholarships;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  ti 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
mittee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
ration  of   the  Bicentennial   of 
States  of  America. 


ANOTE  ER 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jom-nal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


I'as 
He  use 
exteid 


MAJORITY     LEADER 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS 
BILL  IS  COMING 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
give  notice  to  the  President  _ 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  oi 
that  we  Democrats  are  coming 
another  jobs  bill  tomorrow. 

The  continuing  resolution 
many  of  the  jobs  programs  in 
emergency  jobs  bill.  Public 


June  1 


At  5  p.m.  tomorrow  a  rollcal 
occur  on  the  Weicker 


vote  >vili 


amendn  ent 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOJ^ORROVV 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 


u  iliere  be  no  f aiLher  busines: 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
with  the  pievious  order,  that 
stand  in  roce.<;s  until  tlie  hour 
lomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  lo;  aid  at  4:47 
p.m..  the  Seiiate  j  ecessed  until  Tuesday 
.-^ur...  17.  iOTo,  at  11  a.m. 


itisident, 

to  come 

a^ordance 

Senate 

11  i.m. 


t  le 
•f 


arovii^ions 

'.  tlon  8066, 

iportance 

he  Presl- 

8066. 


sec  :ion 


NOMINATIONS 

E.:ccutive  nominations  recoi\td  by  tlie 
fienate  June  16  i  legislative  da'  o*'  June 
C>,  1375: 

In   the  An  For.r-r 

The  foTlo'.".  ing  officer  under  t:;c 
c'  title  10.  United  Stiitcs  Code,  sec 
'o  be  assigned  to  a  pasitlou  of  j 
and  responsibility  desJijnated  by 
deui   under  subsec;  on   (a)   of 
in  griide  as  follows: 

To  oe  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Maurice  F.  Caaev,  334-  &-3134PR 
(brigadier  -jcueral,  Itegular  Air  Ptrcc),  US 
Air  Foice. 

IM  THE  Kavy 
Rdr  Adm.  Robert  P.  Coogan, 

iiaving  been  designated  for  

other  duties  determined  by  the  Pr 
be  within  the  contemplation  of 
United  States  Coclj,  section  5231,  foi 
nicnt  to  the  j'vade  of  vice  acUnira 
rervinK. 


3.  Navy 
comu^nds  send 
sident  lo 
title  10, 
appoijii- 
whlle  ;.o 


Sena  te  b.v  Mr. 

innounced 

ills  and  a 

following 

concurrelice  of  the 


r  Hi 


tie 


the  use  of 
cui- 
een  Japan 
for    oilier 


Pt  blic  Health 

additio  lal  medical 

Lister    Hill 

iution  to 
Toint  Com- 
^ommemo- 
he   United 


THOMAS      P. 
JOBS 


given 

for  1 

his  re- 


atid 


want  to 
to  my 
the  aisle 
jack  with 


ployment,  college  v. oik-study, 
ter  and  sev/er  grants  and  other 
will    be    fmided    in    exactly 
amount  as  in  the  jobs  bill. 

We  are  net  giving  up  on  this  ^ 
cause  the  8.5  million  imemploye  1 
country  badly  need  these  jobs, 
the  ovei*wh£lming  consensus  in 
gress  that  we  should  provide 

Tlie  President  was  able  to 
veto  only  by  aggressively  .,.„^, 
Republicans  into  line.  He  got  8' 
of  them  to  vote  against  jobs — i 
.some  Members  with  bad  unemi 
problems  in  their  own  districts. 

I  know  how  hard  you  worked 
ally,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  round  up 
oven-ide,  and  what  an  outstan, 
the  whips  did.  Unfortunately,  we 
match    for    telephone    calls 
Force  One  or  for  promises  the 
made  to  his  own  party. 

The  deal  was  that  he  woult 
most  of  the  jobs  programs  if  „ 
presented  to  him  in  other  bills, 
wanted  Republicans  to  stand  by 
the  emergency  jobs  bill.  It  was 
else  in  prestige. 

The  President  may  have  won 
prestige,  but  Congress  was  not  _ 
The  real  losei-s  were  the  people 
coimti-y. 


,vill  fund 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consen 
dar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 
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June  16,  1975 


ENDORSING  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
CONFERENCE  OF  1976  IN  AMES, 
IOWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  136)  relating 
to  the  V.'orld  Food  Conference  of  1076  in 
Ames,  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  House  con- 
current resolution  be  p.tssed  over  v\ith- 
out  prejudice. 

Th3  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  eentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  V  I. ;  no  objection. 

MANDATORY  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT AT  AGE  70  WITH  5 
YEARS'  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  501)  to 
amend  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
mandatorj'  retirement  of  employees  upon 
attairmient  of  70  years  of  age  and  com- 
pletion of  5  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  pm-poses. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  and  all 
bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  completes  the 
call  of  bills  on  the  Cor^sent  Calendar. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  armouncement. 

,  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  imder  clause  4  of 
rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  detennined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chaur  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceeduigs  were  postponed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electa-onic  de- 
vice; and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond; 

[Roll  No.  298] 

Bell  Chlsholm 

Bingham  Clausen, 

Boggs  Don  H. 

Burke,  Calif.  Clay 

Burke,  Fla.  Cbnyen 

Cederberg  Dent 

—1199— Part  16 


Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

AuCdn 

BadUlo 

CXXI- 
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Derrick 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes 

Dlggs    ■ 

Jones,  Okie. 

Rlegle 

Dingell 

Jones,  Teuii . 

Rodino 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Rogers 

Down  ins 

LaFalce 

Ruppe 

Drlnan 

Lehman 

Ryan 

Edwardii.Cahf 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

Esch 

McKay 

Selbci-lin;; 

Eshlepisn 

Macdonald 

Shuster 

Fascell 

Mann. 

Sisk 

Flcrio 

tTathis 

Stelger,  Ari/ 

Flowti.-. 

Matsunata 

Stokes 

FIrut 

Michel 

Stuckey 

Foley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Talrott 

>Ti>sor 

MUls 

Udall 

fUilviJ 

Aloakley 

Vaiider  Ja'-i 

GonzakJ 

Ivlollohaii 

Vlsioriio 

Hnnlci- 

Moorhci>i.  F.t 

Wample'" 

Hnrsha 

Murph",  III. 

Wilson.  Tey 

Hastluas 

Peyser 

W\ne 

Hebert 

Plica 

.'esH'L'^fc 

RaiiL"! 

HOUSE 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  lolkall  352 
Memljers  h'we  recorded  their  presence 
•)y  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings luider  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  TITLE  IS  OF  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  ON  LOTTERY 
PROHIBITIONS 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill 
iH.R.  1607)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  pai-allel  the 
exemption  from  lottery  prohibitions 
granted  to  newspapers  and  to  radio  and 
television,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
<>/  Rcpre-ientatives  of  Hie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1307(a)(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  nmended  by  inserting  -or  in  an  ad- 
jacent State  which  conditcts  such  a  lottery" 
immediately  after  "State". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  3005  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  pubUahed  In  a 
State  containing  advertisements,  lists  of 
prizes,  or  Information  concerning  a  lottery 
conducted  by  that  State  acting  under  au- 
thority of  State  law,"  and  Inserting  the 
words,  "a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
containing  advertisements,  lists  of  prizes,  or 
information  concerning  a  lottery  conducted 
by  a  State  acting  under  authority  of  State 
law,  published  in  that  State,  or  in  an  adja- 
cent State  which  conducts  such  a  lottery,", 
in  lieu  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genaeman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  will  be  i-ec- 
ognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  IXuaBtsin*) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJL 
1607  would  amend  section  1307  of  tttle 
18  and  subsection  (d)  of  section  3005  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  by  changing 
the  present  exemption  permitting  adver- 


tisements, lists  of  prizes,  or  information 
concerning  a  lottery  conducted  by  that 
State  acting  under  authority  of  State  law 
by  adding  the  words:  *.'or  in  an  adjacent 
State  which  conducts  such  a  lottery,". 

The  Members  will  recall  that  about  a 
.vear  ago  we  passed  an  amendment  to  our 
law.s  to  pormit  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions in  a  lottery  State,  or  an  adjacent 
State  which  conducts  such  a  lottery,  to 
carry  certain  informstion  concerning 
those  State-operated  lotteries.  ITiat  sub- 
ject was  disciissed  in  detail  on  the  floor 
at  the  time,  and  we  did  pass  it  and  it  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land  that  radio  and 
television  stations  are  permitted  to  carry 
information  concerning  State-operated 
lotteries  in  those  areas  which  are  with- 
in their  viewin.3  and  their  li.'^tening  area.s, 
the  areas  to  which  they  had  been 
licensed. 

We  did  not  at  that  time  ijpss  corrc- 
snonding  amendments  to  the  law  which 
would  permit  newspapers  in  adjacent  lot- 
tery States  to  carry  the  identical  type  of 
information.  H.R.  1607  is  intended  only 
lo  K:tend  to  .«i;ch  newspapers  the  veiv 
same  right  to  carry  lottei-y  information 
vkhich  we  have  already  extended  to  radio 
stations  and  television  stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  should  not  make  any  diflference  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  what  their  partic- 
ular attitude  is  towaid  whether  or  not 
States  should  have  lotteries.  That  is  a 
State  question,  their  constitutional  right, 
and  many  States  have  them.  Further- 
more, voting  for  this  bill  would  not  mean 
that  the  Members  necessarily  are  in  favor 
of  advertising  lotteries  or  carrying  in- 
formation concerning  them.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  equity.  We  have  already 
granted  to  radio  and  TV  stations  in  lot- 
tery States  or  in  adjacent  lottery  States 
the  right  to  carry  this  information. 

Their  function  of  disseminating  the  in- 
formation is  no  greater  and  no  less,  no 
better  or  no  worse,  than  that  of  news- 
papers. In  this  bill,  we  simply  extend  the 
right  to  newspapers  to  carry  the  same 
kind  of  information  we  now  allow  such 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  carry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yieldbig  to 
me,  and  also  for  providing  the  initiative 
which  brings  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

As  the  author  of  HJR.  1607, 1  want  to 
state  frankly  that  I  think  lotteries  are  a 
very  poor  way  through  which  State  gov- 
ernments ndse  revenue,  but  the  law 
passed  by  the  last  Congress  did  discrimi- 
nate unfairly  against  newspapers,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  con-ectly 
stated. 

I  think  it  is  eminently  proper  and  in 
order  for  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  bill,  which  does  eliminate 
that  form  of  disciimlnation.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. He  said  exactly  what  I  want  to  say, 
but  i»-obably  in  a  much  better  manner. 

I  penonaDy  do  not  favor  lotteries  as 
a  means  of  financing  local  government, 
but  that  Is  not  the  Issue  before  this 
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House.  We  alread}-  have  those  lotteries. 
We  have  already  allowed  certain  radio 
aiid  TV  stations  to  talk  about  them,  to 
carry  advertising,  to  can-y  comments.  I 
think  that  under  the  first  amendment 
they  probably  have  that  right  anyway, 
and  all  we  are  doing  i.«  saying  that  new.s- 
papers  can  likewise  carry  that  informa- 
tion. I  earnestly  urge  all  Members  to 
.support  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
know  this  bill  was  coming  up  today.  That 
was  my  fault,,  probably,  as  much  as  any- 
one's, but  I  Investigated  the  question  of 
availability  of  hearings,  and  I  discovered 
that  there  are  no  hearings  on  this  bill 
that  are  available.  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  made  available 
when  a  bill  comes  up.  1  would  not  know 
how  to  reach  that  by  motion  or  request 
that  those  be  required. 

This  bill  is  a  national  lottery  bill.  It  is 
a  gambling  bill  for  the  entire  United 
States,  to  promote  gambling  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  It  will  not  become 
effective  immediately.  It  will  just  be- 
come effective  in  those  States  wliich 
have  legalized  gambling,  legahzed  lot- 
teries, and  then  the  newspapers  and  ra- 
dio and  the  other  media  can  advertise 
anythhig  about  piizes  and  how  to  get 
gambling  tickets  and  operate  as  though 
they  were  in  tlie  State  where  the  gam- 
bling Is  permitted.  In  other  words,  it  ex- 
tends to  adjacent  States. 

It  is  like  the  f aimer  down  in  Texas 
who  had  lots  of  land  and  also  had  a  few 
oil  wells.  When  he  got  rich  with  oil 
money,  he  began  to  buy  up  all  the  fann- 
ers around  with  that  money.  The  farm- 
ers were  aroused  and  greatly  distm-bed 
and  had  sort  of  a  town  meeting  for  the 
purpase  of  sending  a  committee  to  this 
farmer  and  letting  him  know  that  he 
was  doing  everybody  a  great  injustice 
and  that  they  wished  that  he  would 
cease  and  desist  buying  up  land  in  that 
area. 

When  the  committee  came  back,  after 
they  went  to  see  him.  and  reported  to 
tlie  group,  they  said : 

Well,  we  have  everything  all  worked  out. 
The  gentleoian  who  has  becu  buying  up  all 
thla  land  baa  agreed  that  he  wUl  never  buy 
any  more  land  except  that  adjoins  hls'n— 
that  adjoins  his'n. 

And  this  is  a  law  to  permit  an  opera- 
tion of  gambling  in  every  State  that  is 
adjacent  to  a  State  that  "adjoins  his'n." 
So  there  Is,  in  effect,  a  national  gam- 
Uing  law  that  wUl  be  effected,  that  can 
be  effected  In  a  reasonaUe  time,  and  not 
a  very  long  time,  at  that,  in  each  of  the 
50  States  in  the  Union  and  in  each  of  the 
3.071  counties  in  those  50  States  in  the 
UnltHi. 

8o  I  do  not  believe,  with  the  crime 
that  we  have  today  throughout  the 
land— serious  crimes — ^with  the  accimiu- 
latlon  of  large  sums  of  money  in  Irre- 
sponsible hands  that  can  be  used  with- 
out accounting  for  any  purpose  at  all, 
that  it  Is  time  to  add  to  that  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  national  gambling  law. 
We  do  not  need  that.  It  is  not  good  for 
our  country.  It  is  degrading  to  our  coun- 
try. It  to  degrading  to  our  citizens,  and 
we  fibould  certainly  stop  this  bill  todav, 
vote  Sfalnst  tt,  and  then  if  fui-ther  con- 
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sideration  is  desirable  or 
we  can  account  for  it  at 
when  we  have  more  time  to 

Very  few  Members,  I  am 
this  bill  was  coming  up.  I 
within  an  hour  ago.  We  do 
pass  legislation  tliat  way 
larly  since  we  have  no  . 
available.  I  think  one  of  th 
of  good  legislation  is  that  w. 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
tiiere  should  be  available  pi 
ings  of  the  testimony  upon  \v 
is  recommended  for 
approval.  We  should  not  be  a 
upon  a  bill  unless  that  is  av 
hearings.  We  do  not  know  w 
the  mindvS  of  tlie  members 
mittee.  We  know  they  were 
scientiou.s  Members.  We  are 
ing  them.  They  are  good 
people.  But  we  would  like  t< 
testimony  that  they  used  to  j 
in  recommending  this  far-i( 
uivolving  not  only  all  of  the 
all  of  the  coimties,  but  it  i 
whole  United  States. 

I  liope  the  Members  w  ill 
and  not  vote  for  considers! 
time. 

As  many  on  this  floor  know 
question  the  luse  of  ganiblit 
public  revenues.  We  are  ofte 
a  little  gambling — backed  by 
v.ill  help  educate  children 
other  social  benefits.  We  are 
lieve  that  education  and  soc 
will  go  by  the  Iwards  if  we 
mote  lotteries  and  State-ojJe 
bling  parlors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
thesis  and  I  do  not  believe 
sunk  to  the  point  where 
only  resort  when  additional 
needed   to  provide  local  go 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  questions 
bling,  as  a  means  of  raising 
beyond  the  question  of  mor 
opinion,  gambling  as  a  mean 
revenue  is  a  copout  of  gr 
tude. 

Actually,  these  gambling  s 
designed  to  pick  the  pockets 
and    the    unsuspecting    w... 
boys— the  rich— continue  to 
tax  rates  and  a  multitude  - 
holes.  It  is  easier  to  devise  a 
a  Uttle  legal  gambling  oper_ 
face  up  to  the  huge  lobbies  w 
and  mahitain  the  tax  .__^. 
banks,  the  corporations,  and 

These  State-operated  „. 
regressive  form  of  taxation 
see  the  big  sleek  CadiUacs 
the  front  doors  of  these  , 
operated  betting  parlors.  It 
man  who  hopes  that  he  can 
weekly  gi-ocery  money  into 
ose  sweepstakes  winning  ... 
him  on  easy  street  for  the  res 

Week  after  week,  it  is  thi 
who  shells  out  the  money 
the  lottery— the  off-track 
lors — the  parimutuel  horser. 
Meanwhile,  the  wealthy  go 
business  while  tlie  State  exact 
tional  toll  on  the  less  well  to 

Gambling  is,  of  course,  verj 
to  many  people  who  exist 
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means  and  who  have  Uttle  to 
their  daily  lives.  They  hope  that 
their  bets  can  change  their  e4tire 
But  tlie  odds — as  the  States  W( 
are  heavily  weighted  against  them 
many  of  those  people  sink  large 
ayes  of  I  heir  wages  into  these 
wagers. 

It  often  means  that  families 
out    food    and    clothin 
Stale-operttted  and  city-oper 
bliii'-;    institutions    have    drain^ 
their  iiinds. 

A  i"l)l)r.  .SOt'R!  L  OF  KEVKNV'i 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  orle 
ioib.  I'bout  the  nioral  issues  involved 
lesrali/ing  gambling,  the  fact 
poo!-  source  of  revenue.  The  toial 
head  costs — including  the  pr 
must  be  passed  out — are  extren^ely 
niurh  higlier  than  they  would 
straight  taxation  program. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  most 
tions  do  extremely  well  if  they  a 
use  as  much  as  .'50  percent  of 
bliug  take  for  education  or  othfer 
purposes.   The  other  half  goe  i 
gamblers  and  to  administrative 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlenjan 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is  r 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Spealter 
sire  to  respond,  if  I  may,  to  tl 
gui.shed  Dean  of  our  House.  I 
reiterate  v.liat  I  said  before.  I 
spect  the  distinguished  gentlemkn 
tioii.  The  gentleman's  standarc  i 
duct,  which  should  be  the  stan  lards 
our  Nation,  have  been  a  great 
this  House  and  to  our  Nation 
.vears:  but  what  I  am  trying  to 
here  is  tliat  we  are  not  debatini 
dom  or  the  virtue  of  having  SJate 
ported  lotteries.  They  exist, 
available  to  the  States  imder 
stitutional  system,  and  many 
adopted  them.  The  wisdom  of 
islatures  or  their  people  has 
that  they  have  adopted  State 
and  they  have  the  right  to  dc 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  debating  the  wisdom  of  whether 
people  across  the  boundaries 
States  should  be  aware  that 
teries  exist,  because  radio  sta^ons 
television  stations  do  can-y  this 
tion.  They  carry  it  today.  Wh4t 
doing  in  this  bill  is  simply 
newspapers  in  a  State  in  whicl 
tery  is  lieing  conducted,  or  in 
cent  State  in  which  there  is  a 
ducted  lottery,  to  carry  lnform£|:ion 
cerning  those  State  lotteries. 

That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
comment  from  the  U.S 
Jastice.  This  is  what  they  told 

This    Departinent'.s    position 
.st.^le-couducted  lotteries  lias  alwa; 
object  to  any  erosion  of  Federal 
to  tliase  Stales  wliicli  have  deterniiued 
lotierie.s  are  not  in  the  best  intere|t 
citizens.    This    proposed 
ring  now  to  H.R.  1607— applies  onlj 
whlcli  conduct  lotteries  and  does 
tlie  b.iliince  created  by  the  prese 
Code,  1307. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  tl^e  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  for  a  point  of  information,  let  us 
assmne  that  the  State  of  Virginia  does 
not  have  a  State-authorized  lottery — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not — and  the 
State  of  Maryland  does.  Under  existing 
law,  as  I  miderstand  it,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  a  newspaper  published  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  cannot  circulate  in 
tiie  State  of  Virginia  with  this  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes.  it  could.  If  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  a  lottery,  a  news- 
paper published  in  MaiTland  is  allowed 
to  cai-ry  that  information,  and  if  some- 
one in  the  State  of  Virginia  subscribes, 
for  example,  to  that  paper,  he  is  going  to 
be  receiving  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Thrt  is  pennittcd  under 
the  existing  law? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Tliat  is  the  situation 
imder  existing  lavv- ;  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  what  way  will  the  sit- 
uation change  as  a  result  of  this  proposed 
legislation? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inso- 
far as  Virginia  is  concerned,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  be  changed  at  all. 

Let  me  back  up  and  proceed  on  another 
level  concerning  the  States.  The  State  of 
New  Jersey  has,  I  believe.  State-conduct- 
ed lotteries.  A  newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
could  publish  information  about  the  New 
Jersey  lottery. 

Now.  I  beheve  that  Maryland  abuts  on 
New  Jersey  at  one  point,  and  Maryland 
has  a  State-supported  lottery,  so  a  New 
Jersey  paper  could  alsc'  carry  the  infor- 
mation on  the  Maryland  lottery,  and  vice 
versa;  Mai-yland  newspapers  could  carry 
it  on  the  New  Jersey  lottery. 

But  Virginia  does  not  have  a  State- 
supported  lotteiy,  so,  therefore,  we  would 
have  no  change  in  tlie  existing  law  there. 
It  authorizes  the  newspaper  in  the  State 
in  which  Uie  lottery  is  conducted,  and  it 
can-ies  over  to  the  newspaper  in  an  ad- 
jacent State  which  also  permits  a  State- 
supported  lottei-y. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  listened  attentively  to  what  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PATMAN),  had  to  say  about  this  bill.  I 
support  the  same  position  he  holds  in 
regard  to  lotteries.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bring  forward  a  bill  to  outlaw  lotteries 
in  any  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States,  I  will  be  in  support  of  it.  But  that 
is  not  the  issue  here. 

The  gentleman  did  make  a  point  about 
the  lack  of  hearings  on  the  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
on  January  2,  1975,  which  was  the  last 
day  of  the  last  Congress,  we  had  a  rather 
thorough  discussion  of  this  issue.  I  re- 
alize that  was  a  different  Congress,  but 
nevertheless  the  technicalities  of  this 
issue  were  thoroughly  discussed  at  that 
time  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey    <Mr.  RodinqI,   graciously 


assured  me  this  matter  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  Congress.  He  said, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  in 
that  session  of  Congress,  which  everyone 
was  trying  to  bring  to  a  close,  that  he 
would  appreciate  it  if  I  would  defer 
pressing  for  this  amendment  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  newspapers  with  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  he  said  in 
the  next  Congress  he  would  gladly  sup- 
port such  a  bill  wliich  he  lias  done. 

So,  in  a  ^ense,  this  Cliamber  has  liad 
hearings  on  this  issue,  although  not 
quite  in  the  fcimal  manner.  I  suppose, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  v,otild 
prefer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
niinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <  Mr.  MoonHEAo ) . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation. This  bill  proposes  to  fmther 
amend  the  exemption  for  State-operated 
lotteiies  placed  in  titles  18  and  39  last 
year  with  the  passage  cf  Pubhc  93-583. 
That  statute,  signed  into  law  last  De- 
cember, permits  State  lottery  agencies  to 
use  the  mails,  newspapers  and  radio  and 
tele\'ision  to  advertise  and  otherwise 
promote  their  lotteries. 

The  measure  we  consider  today,  H.R. 
1607,  would  amend  that  statute  so  that 
newspapers,  published  in  lottery  States, 
may  also  carry  advertisements  and  other 
iiiformr.tion  concerning  State  sponsored 
lotteries  that  are  rim  in  adjacent  border- 
ing Stales.  The  specific  aim  of  tliis  bill 
is  to  give  newspapers  the  same  rights 
under  the  statute  as  were  given  to  the 
radio  and  television  media  last  year. 

But  the  limited  aim  of  this  bill  is  not, 
in  and  of  itself,  the  overriding  issue  here 
today.  My  opposition  to  H.R.  1607  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  concept  of  equal 
treatment  of  newspapers  with  the  elec- 
tronic media.  Rather,  it  stems  from  a 
strong  philosophical  conviction  that  this 
bill  and  the  existing  prolottery  statute 
amount  to  a  Federal  endorsement  of  the 
lottery  mechanism  as  a  means  of  raising 
public  revenues. 

Under  the  existing  law,  we  now  allow 
the  U.S.  mails  to  bCvUtilized  to  dissemi- 
nate lottery  information  and  advertise- 
ments. Also,  federally  regulated  radio 
and  TV  stations  are  now  permitted  to  be- 
come vehicles  for  the  promotion  of  State 
lotteries.  Newspapers  now  can  be  sent  in 
interstate  commerce  carrying  lottery 
advertisements  and  other  information. 
Lottery  tickets  themselves  may  be  mailed 
within  the  borders  of  those  States  which 
conduct  such  lotteries. 

The  social  impact  of  these  lotteries  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  long  and  contro- 
versial debate.  Many  beheve  that  persons 
from  lower  income  brackets  tend  to  be 
the  most  victimized  by  the  enticement  of 
potential  lottery  winnings.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  existence  of  State  lotteries 
has  not  appreciably  reduced  Illegal 
wagering  in  those  States. 

It  is  my  view  that  if  individual  States 
choose  to  ase  gambling  as  a  means  of 
raising  public  funds,  that  is  theh- 
sovei-eign  right  to  decide,  ^ut  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  Insure  that  those  decisions  are 
not  imposed  on  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  remaining  nonlottery  States.  While 


it  is  tiTie  that  tickets  cannot  be  sent 
lawfully  outside  the  States  under  this 
law,  advertisements  and  other  material 
soUciting  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  can  be  transmitted  across  State 
lines. 

Right  now,  13  States  oiJeraic  lotteries. 
But  v.ho  can  doubt  that  the  pressure 
for  this  number  to  expand  «-ill  build 
and  mcrease,  particularly  from  news- 
papers and  radio  ?.nd  tele\isicn  stations 
seeking  iiicreai.jd  advertising  revenues. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ha- 
an  obligation  to  act  as  a  good  cxampl? 
to  the  States.  The  States  look  to  Wash- 
ington for  direction  and  leadership.  Ai; 
too  of  i.en  that  leadership  has  fcctn  fault:; 
and  misdirected.  Thi;>  is  clearly  tiie  sit- 
uation here. 

Many  Ameiicaiio  view  gambling  as  a 
vice — as  a  destructive  and  wasteful 
habit.  VvG,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  shoiild  not  be  m  the  position  of 
encouraging  the  expansion  of  the  lot- 
tery niechaniSin  into  other  States.  This 
is  a  decision  for  individual  State'  legi^- 
latm-ei,  and  no*  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
revenues  involved  are  State  moneys.  At 
the  very  least,  we  owe  a  hands-off  aiti- 
tude  to  those  37  States  who  have  so  far 
chosen  not  to  embrace  the  lott^yy 
mechanism  or  who  liave  outright  re- 
jected it. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  to  Public 
Law  93-583,  jurt  as  I  opposed  the  en- 
actment of  tliat  statute  last  year.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  that  tlie 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  1607),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
fiuther  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  with- 
draw his  point  of  ordpr  that  there  i'=  no 
quortun? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LEGISLATION  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERAIIONS 
TO  MEET  ON  TUESDAY.  WEDNES- 
DAY. AND  THURSDAY  OP  11115 
WEEK  DURING  PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER  THE   5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leg- 
islation and  National  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  bill  H.R.  7575.  a  bill  to  create  an 
agency  for  const'.mer  protection,  starting 
Tuesday,  June  17. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  administration 
witnesses.  Members  of  Congress,  c<m- 
sumer  groups  and  business  oi-ganlzations. 

At  the  present  we  are  considering  3 
days  of  hearings,  and  plan  to  have  a  bill 
ready  for  floor  action  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  on 
National  Seciurlty  of  the  Committee  on 
Govermnent  Operations  be  permitted  to 
meet  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
Oi>y  of  this  week,  June  17.  18,  and  19. 
1975.  during  proceedings  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman'  from 
Texas? 

Tliei-e  vas  no  objection 


that 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  TRANSI- 
TION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6692)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  period  July  1, 1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollow.<i : 

HJt.-  6692 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  lor   Die 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1970 

Be  it  enacted  bii  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  Vnilcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ass^bled,  That  there 
are  authorized  to  be  apprc^riated  for  tlie 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septeml>er  30, 
1976,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct programs  and  activities  for  wliich  fund- 
ing was  authorized  on  June  30.  1976:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  other 
law  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fi-om 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks  > . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6692  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  is 
necessary  because  tlie  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  changed  the  fiscal  year  to  October 
1  throiigh  September  30,  beginning  in 
1976.  This  creates  a  3-month  transition 
))erlod  from  July  1  through  Septemtwr  30 
of  that  year  for  which  authorizations 
and  appropriations  are  needed  to  carry 
out  necessary  programs  and  activities. 
Since  this  is  a  unique  situation,  a  gen- 
eral authorization  is  needed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  appropriations  will  not  fail  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  language  in 
.some  of  the  authorizing  statutes  on  the 
booics. 

The  Budget  and  Imiramidment  Control 
Act  directed  the  President  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congre.ss  legislation  lie 
considered  appropriate  with  respect  to 
changes  in  law  necessary  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  that 
period.  The  Pi-esident  submitted  his  rec- 
ommendation in  an  e.xecutive  communi- 
cation, which  the  Speaker  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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The  President  proposed 
pass  a  bill  authorizing 
conduct   programs   and 
otherwise  provided  for  In  any 
for  the  3 -month  transition 
which  fimds  have  been  requested 
period  in  the  President's 
amended  through  June  30, 
er  words,  the  President  wanted 
zation  for  only  those  progra: 
ignated  in  the  current  budge 
and  no  other  programs. 

I  did  not  find  this  acceptable 
troduced  H.R.   6692,   to   author 
propriations  for  all  programs 
ties  for  which  funding  was 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1976 
was  to  make  certain  tliat 
sionally  approved  progi-am 
ily  excluded  from  authorization 

I  consulted  the  distinguishes 
of  the  standing  committees  of 
who  have  responsibility  for 
appropriations,  and  the  chairiian 
Committee   on    Appropriatiojis, 
each  of  them  to  review  this 
and  provide  me  with  tlieir 
how  it  would  affect  matters 
jurisdictions.  I  told  tliem  it 
intention  in  this  or  any  other 
to  impinge  in  any  way  on 
tion  of  other  committees.  We 
to  carry  out  responsibility 
us  to  assist  in  a  smooth  transition 
new  fiscal  year. 

We  received  responses  fron 
mittee  chairmen  and  our 
on    Legislation    and    Nations  1 
conducted  a  hearing  at  which 
man  of  the  Appropriations 
testified,  along  with  r 
the  Office  of  Management 
and  the  General  Accoimting 

It  was  the  consensus  of 
pnd  the  responses  from  the 
that  legislation  along  this  lin( 
ed  to  effect  the  transition 
the  Appropriations  Committefe 
ing  out  its  duties.  It  was  als  > 
agreed  that  the  language  in 
was  tlie  preferable  way  to  do 

Suggestions,  however,  wer^ 
improvements.  Tlie  bill,  as 
the  committee,  reflects  those 
In  short,  the  amendatoi-y  la 
make  sure  that  H.R.  6692 
the  effect  of  superseding 
for  that  period  that  other 
may  make.  The  change  in 
"fiscal  year  1976"  to  "June  30 
make  certain  tliat  we  are 
autliorizations  for  programs 
minated  by  law  during  the 
These  clianges  take  care  of 
problems  that  were  raised. 

This  bill  is  an  important 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  re«im 
of  the  budget  process.  I  liop ; 
passed  overw-helmingly 

Mr.   HORTON.   Mr.   Spea^e 
my.self  sucli  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  supifcr 
6692,  to  authorize  appropriat  ons 
period  July   1,   1976,   throug  i 
ber  30,  1976. 

Tlie   Congre.s8ionnl   Budge 
poundment   Act   of    1974 
month  transition  period  fii)m 
tiirough  Septemtwr  30,  1976. 
authorizations  for  apinopri 
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not  been  written  to  cover  thl 
tional  period,  this  legislation  is 
to  provide  appropriations 
programs  which  the  (Congress 
intend  to  expire.  Authorizations 
not  be  provided  for  programs 
authorization  for  appropriation  j 
by  law  prior  to  the  end  of 
1976. 

H.R.  6692  would  not  supersede 
ride   autliorizations   for 
whicli  have  been  made  or  will 
for  the  transition  period  by  th( 
authorizing  committees.  Of 
program  which  terminates  by 
to  or  during  tiie  transition  perio( 
hereby    be    authorized 
since  termination  of  program 
is  different  from  an  expiration  o: 
Ization    of    appropriations 
leaves  program  authority  on 

My  committee  held   1  day 
ings  on  this  bill  and  reported 
unanimously.  The  bill  before 
has  the  full  support  of  the 
tion,  the  General  Accoimting 
Chairman  Mahon  of  the 
Appropl-iations.  I  urge  the 
H.R.  6692,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  be 
yield   to  my  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland 

MAN) . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  report  that  the  Presiden 
quested  this  authorization  for 
sitional  period  only  for  those 
that  he  had  designated  in  hi! 
budget  request,  but  that  the 
wanted  to  go  beyond  that,  to 
this   transitional  request  all 
that  had  been  authorized  by 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Can  the  gentleman  from 
what  the  differences  are,  ajid 
programs  are  that  you  are 
for  the  3 -month  transitional  _ 
the  President  did  not  wish  to  in( 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  let  me  saj 
President's  original  request  wa 
those  programs  he  had  authoi 
the  committee  felt  that  it  woul( 
appropriate  to  extend  for  this 
transitional  period  any  progr 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  hai  I 
should  be  operating  and 
that  3-month  period.  We 
language  to  the  executive 
They  testified  in  open  hearing 
language  was  superior  to  that 
OMB  liad  sent  down.  They 
it— the  GSA,  the  OMB.  They 
against  tliis  language.  They 
it  in  there  and  want  it  there 
man  miglit  verify  that  with 
man  from  New  York   (Mr. 
there  is  any  doubt  in  his  mind 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  only 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
what  programs  we  are  extendini 
administration  originally  might 
eluded  from  their  request. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  have  no 
of  that — only  those  which  were 
by  Congress.  Basically,  for 
man's  edification,  most  program^ 
being  authorized  and 
the  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
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period.  But  this  is  to  cover  in  the  ad- 
ministration's judgment  those  minor 
programs  which  would  not  be  specifical- 
ly acted  on  by  Congress.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  this.  It  Is  a  catchall.  Most  of 
the  major  congressional  legislation,  the 
major  proposals  to  implement  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  will  be  acted  on 
and  provided  for  during  the  transition  by 
action  liere  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  our  staff  have 
worked  closely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  with  respect  to  this  legislation.  We 
feel  that  the  legislation  is  necessai'y,  is 
well  drawn,  and  we  are  in  complete  sup- 
port of  It.  I  just  wanted,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  lend  my  endorse- 
ment to  the  action  being  proposed  here 
today  and  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  (government  Operations  for  the  action 
which  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  legislation 
(H.R.  6692)  wUl  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  to  September  30,  1976.  Legislation 
concerning  this  period  is  made  necessary 
by  section  501  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974— Public  Law  93-344— which 
changed  the  fiscal  year  co  as  to  go  from 
October  1  through  September  30  rather 
than  from  July  1  through  June  30.  This 
is  to  become  effective  October  1,  1976. 
This  change  leaves  a  3 -month  "transi- 
tion period"  between  fiscal  year  1976, 
which  will  end  on  June  30,  1976,  and 
fiscal  year  1977  which  will  commence 
October  1,  1976. 

Section  502(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  provides  that  the  President 
shall:  First,  submit  budget  estimates  for 
this  transition  period  and,  second,  pro- 
pose legislation  with  respect  to  changes 
in  law  necessary  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  that  period. 

The  legislation  required  by  section  502 
(a)(2)  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  February  20,  1975 — House 
Document  94-56 — was  a  blanket  govem- 
mentwde  proposal  which  would  have  au- 
thorized appropriations  to  conduct  proj- 
ects and  activities  for  which  funds  were 
requested  for  the  transition  period  in  the 
President's  1976  budget  as  amended 
through  June  30,  1976.  That  proposal 
attempted  to  address  all  programs  in  one 
sweep  rather  than  going  to  each  specific 
piece  of  legislation.  While  the  thrust  of 
that  proposal  was  appropriate,  it  con- 
tained a  significant  deficiency  in  that  it 
did  not  authorize  appropriations  for  any 
project  or  activity  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  request  funds.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  in 
studying  the  proposal,  detected  that  defi- 
ciency. 

The  bill  H.R.  66S2  follows  the  same 
broad  scope  of  the  draft  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  but  it  corrects 
the  deficiency  of  that  proposal  in  that 
it  authorizes  appropriations  for  programs 
and  activities  for  which  funds  were  au- 
thorized on  Jime  30,  1976.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  permit  the  adequate 


fimding  of  governmental  programs  for 
this  period. 

While  some  legislative  committees 
have  already  provided  authorizations 
for  some  programs  for  the  transitional 
period,  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  there  also  be  a  general  blanket 
authority  for  appropriations.  H.R.  6692, 
without  a  provision  generally  restricting 
appropriations  to  an  arbitrary  level, 
provides  authorization  for  many  of  the 
so-called  entitlement  programs  such  sis 
those  based  on  a  formula  or  hinged  to 
an  escalator  provision. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
gards H.R.  6692  as  a  necessary  legisla- 
tive measure  to  accommodate  the 
change  in  the  fiscal  year  as  required  by 
law.  I  should  also  mention  that  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  De- 
cember 27,  1974,  contained  a  companion 
provision  extending  the  availability  of 
all  appropriations  from  June  30  to  Sep- 
tember 30  for  the  various  fiscal  years. 
The  provision  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  appropriations  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  which  wovdd  otherwise 
expire  on  June  30  of  the  calendar  year  1976, 
or  on  such  date  of  any  subsequent  calendar 
year,  shall  remain  available  until  September 
30  of  each  such  calendar  year. 

The  pmpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
preclude  the  formal  closing  of  the  books 
at  June  30  and  to  accommodate  the  ac- 
counting systems  otherwise. 

A  concern  that  might  exist  because 
of  this  legislation  is  that  funds  would  be 
authorized  for  programs  that  the  legis- 
lative committees  do  not  want  extended 
beyond  June  30,  1976.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Is  aware  of  this  pos- 
sibility and  where  we  know  this  situa- 
tion exists,  we  will  work  very  closely 
with  the  legislative  committees  to  in- 
sure that  their  intentions  are  not 
thwarted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  6692. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR. 
6692.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  3620  OP  RE- 
VISED STATUTES  RESPECTING 
CERTAIN  DISBURSEMENTS  TO  BE 
MADE  BY  BANKS,  SAVINGS  BANKS, 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, AND  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


(H.R.  7405)  to  amend  section  3620  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  certain 
disbursements  to  be  made  by  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  credit 
unions. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  (3)  of  section  3620  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  402(b)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  the  Senate 
and  Hou&e  of  Representatives) ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  ob j  ec  tion.    . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  this 
body  today,  H.R.  7405,  would  merely  ex- 
tend to  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  a  benefit  that 
has  been  available  to  all  other  Govern- 
ment employees  since  1968. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  Public  Law 
90-365  was  enacted  to  allow  all  Govern- 
ment employees  to  have  a  portion  of 
their  paycheck  deducted  in  advance  and 
sent  to  qualified  financial  institutions  for 
deposit  in  their  accoimts.  The  remainder 
of  the  paycheck  would  be  sent  either  to 
the  employee  or  to  another  financial  in- 
stitution. 

Under  this  law  a  Federal  employee 
could,  for  example,  have  $50  a  month 
withheld  from  his  paycheck  and  sent  to 
a  credit  union,  savings  and  loan,  a 
mutual  savings  bank,  or  a  commercial 
bank.  The  remainder  of  the  check  would 
then  be  sent  either  directly  to  the  em- 
ployee or  to  another  financial  Institution. 
This  process  is  commonly  called  payroll 
deduction  and  has  service  extremely  well 
in  encouraging  savings  among  (jovern- 
ment  employees. 

At  the  time  the  legislation  was  en- 
acted, legislative  employees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  were  excluded  from  the  ben- 
efits of  the  bill,  because  at  that  time  both 
bodies  were  in  the  process  of  establishing 
computerized  payroll  programs.  It  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  implement  payroll  deduction  pro- 
grams while  installing  a  new  computer- 
ized system. 

The  initial  problems  have  been  re- 
solved and  I  am  infonned  by  the  House 
information  system,  the  organization 
which  programs  the  payroll,  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  implementint  this 
new  program.  In  order  to  provide  lead- 
time  for  writing  a  new  program  and  al- 
lowing employees  to  sign  up  for  the  pay- 
roll deductions,  a  90-day  delay  is  in- 
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eluded  In  the  legislation  from  the  time 
the  blil  i3  passed  until  It  goes  Into  effect. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  Is 
no  cost  to  the  Government,  the  taxpay- 
ers, or  either  the  House  or  Senate.  Under 
the  legislation,  the  financial  Institution 
receiving  the  payroll  deduction  must 
reimburse  the  Government  for  reason- 
able costs  in  connection  with  such  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  legislation  is 
already  on  the  books  and  has  been  in  op- 
erntion  since  1968,  It  was  not  necessary 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  legislation  and. 
In  fact,  all  members  of  the  Banking, 
Currency  and  House  Committee  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  bring  this  bill  di- 
rectly to  the  floor.  I  want  to  express  by 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats)  ,  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  for  his  strong 
support  of  this  bill.  The  deep  commit- 
ment Chairman  Hays  has  for  improving 
all  operations  of  the  House  for  both 
Members  and  employees  helped  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  in  such  an  expedient 
manner. 

As  a  membci'  of  tlie  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Po- 
lice and  Personnel  Subcommittee.  I  have 
witnessed  first  hand  the  many  outstand- 
ing achievements  Chairman  Hays  has 
accomplished  during  his  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Admlmstration  Com- 
mittee. Although  this  legislation  was 
handled  by  the  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  Committee — because  the  initial 
legislation  was  referred  to  that  commit- 
tee—Chairman Hays  provided  full  coop- 
eration and  guidance  in  workmg  with  me 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor.  He  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  legislation 
along  with  Chairman  Reuss  of  the 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee who  agreed  to  the  expeditious 
handling  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
overwhelmingly  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  my  dls- 
thigulshed  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  chairman  Is  correct  that  no  one 
In  the  committee  raised  any  objections. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  on  the 
floor  here  that  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
this  will  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
thtag.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words  the 
costs  for  setting  up  this  kind  of  procedure 
are  known  and  the  procedures  exist, 
and  will  add  nothing  new  in  costs. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  procedures  al- 
ready exist  and  the  financial  institutions 
will  reimburse  the  Government  for  the 
cost. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  bringing  to  the  fioor  this  bill 
that  does  not  cost  us  anything. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  a  member  of  the 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Browk. 
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Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  |r  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  at  this  time  it  Is  espec  ally 
cant  that  we  enact  this  sine  ; 
the  primary  thrust  of  the  1  gislation 
certainly  for  such  a  commei  idable 
pose.  If  there  is  one  thing 
tempting  to  have  people  do 
to  put  aside  some  money  into  .. 
accounts,  not  only  for  their  o  I'l 
but  also  because  to  the  ex  ent 
greater  funding  in  these  inst  tutioiis, 
savmgs  and  thrift  institutioi  s, 
the  money  available  for  h  lusing 
other  very  serious  national  i  eeds. 

So,  therefore.  I  too  comme  id 
tleman  from  Illinois  for  bi  inging 
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legislation  to  the  floor  and 
all  my  colleagues  will  suppor 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  would 
to  the  gentleman  from     _ 
discussed  this  legislation  wi 
the  legislation  applies  to  al 
in  the  legislative  branch  ; 
eludes  the  employees  of  the  .. 
work  here  in  Washington  as 
people  who  work  in  the 
trict  oflices. 

I  would  also  like  to  assure 
man  who  has  shown  a 
terest  in  this  legislation 
Senate  has  to  do  if  they  do 
cooperate  with  the  purpose 
is  to  strike  the  employees  of 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am 
to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
to  point  out  also  that  it  was 
standing  at  first  that  we  wer< 
to  include  House  employees 
the  Senate  wanted  to  ^-. 
merely  could  add  Sena'te  . 
the  bill;  however,  a  different 
been  taken  by  including 

both  bodies;  but  if  the  St 

want  to  participate,  they  can 
participation  of  all  eniplov 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  from  IllinoiJ 
NUNzio)  asked  me  to  cosponso  r 
I  was  more  than  happy  to 
to  this  most  worthwhile 

It  will  provide  legislatlv 

with  the  small  payroll 

for  savings  accounts  which 
joyed  by  all  other  Federal 
employees. 

The  legislation  has  been  in 
1968  for  all  Federal  e 
these  of  the  legislative  _._ 
legislation  has  worked  well, 
cost  to  the  Government  smc( 
cial  institutions  receiving 
imburse  the  Government  ._. 
costs  in  processing  the  checks 

The  legislation  has 
emment    employees    to    pr_ 
thrift  habits  and  has  reduced 
from  the  job  that  previousl: 
spent  standing  in  line  on  pay 
ous  financial  tastitutions. 

As  chairman  of  the  House 
tion  Committee,   the 
overees   the   payroll 
House.  I  am  happy  to 
and  I  commend  the  gentlema  i 
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nois  for  his  farsightedness  In 
to  the  floor.  It  is  a  good  bill, 
bill,  and  a  bill  that  will  not . 
payers  a  single  penny.  It  is  .. 
bill  that  every  Member  of  this 
support. 

Although  I  was  not  chairmfen 
House  Administration  Coram 
time  the  payroll  deduction   . 
was  first  enacted  m  1968. 1  am 
that  at  that  time  there  was  an 
to  including  legislative  employ  ses 
programs,  because  both  bodie 
cently  begun  computerized 
payroll  checks  and  it  was  . 
would  be  impossible  to  handle  ^ 
ductions  durmg  the  formative 
the  computerized  program.  It 
felt  that  smce  this  program  .. . 
to  all  congressional  employees, 
those  in  Members'  district 
the  workload  for  preparing  a 
gram  for  the  computer  at  that 

have  been  excessive.  Those 

now  all  been  resolved  and  sine 

had  more  than  7  years  of r- 

the  coqiputer  pajTnents,  it  will 
easy  task  to  handle  the  new 
ductions. 

The  legislation  contains  a 
in  its  effective  date  so  as  to 
ployees  to  indicate  their  ^-.- 
payroU  deductions  and  also  to 
to  reprogram  the  computer.  _ 
period  will  well  pro\1de  adequate 
my  opinion,  for  both  processes 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  Il 
again  express  my  strong  suppoft 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
I  have  no  further  requests  for 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
Fall)  .  The  question  is  on  the 
fered   by   the   gentleman  frori 
(Mr.  ANNUNZIO)  that  the  Hous 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H. 

The  question  was  taken; 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
the  rules  were  suspended  and 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 
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imanimous   consent   that   all 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  .. 
revise  and  extend  their  remaris 
bill  H.R.  7405,  just  passed,  and 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL  YE^  1976 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the     . 
3979)  to  authorize  appropriations 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
1976,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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ceed  $1,550,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
70)  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  <Mr.  SKUBrrz) 
also  demand  a  second? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  oonsidered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washtagton  (Mr.  Meeds) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sku- 
BiTz)  will  be  recognized  for  20  mhiutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3979 
authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  in  the  amount  of  $1,550,000  for  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
established  in  1946  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  deciding  all  tribal  claims 
against  the  United  States,  based  on  un- 
conscionable dealings  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  that  the  Con- 
gress dealt  on  a  piecemeal  ad  hoc  basis 
with  that  kind  of  claim.  These  claims 
were,  imder  the  1946  legislation,  to  have 
been  filed  within  5  yeai-s.  There  were  to 
be  no  special  adjudications  or  special 
hearings  of  those  matters  pending  the 
resolution  of  the  matters  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  The  claims 
were  to  be  paid  in  money,  no  land  was 
involved  and  there  were  to  be  proceed- 
ings only  for  legal  claims,  not  moral 
judgments. 

In  the  period  of  time  since  1946  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  has  had  be- 
fore it  some  613  dockets.  It  has  disposed 
of  436  of  those  in  the  total  amount  of 
$486,700,000. 

The  1946  statute  required  that  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  terminate  its 
business  In  10  years.  Obviously,  it  has 
been  extended  many  times.  The  last  time 
It  was  extended,  as  I  was  a  member  of  the 
subc(Hnmlttee  at  that  time.  I  remember 
very  vividly  that  a  great  effort  was  made 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  to  as- 
sure that  durmg  the  last  period,  the  ex- 
tension which  last  until  1977,  that  all  of 
the  business  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission would  be  finished.  If  It  were  not 
finished,  it  would  be  then  transferred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims.  We  were  assured  by 
the  Commission  that  in  the  period  of  this 
year  that  they  felt  relatively  certain  they 
would  get  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  work 
finished. 

We  talked  with  the  chief  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  whom  we  had  a  witness 
before  the  committee,  and  he  mdicated 
to  us  what  the  problem  would  be  and 
how  they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of 
any  transfer  of  claims. 

Also,  during  the  hearings  of  1972, 
where  we  extended  the  act  5  years,  we  at 
that  time  required  the  authorization  to 
be  on  an  annual  basis.  We  did  that  so 
that  we  could  exercise  close  oversight 
jurisdiction,  and  hopefully  to  assiu-e  ex- 
peditious handling  of  these  cases.  This 


bill  which  is  now  before  us,  is  the  result 
of  that  annual  authorization.  The  bill 
which  we  report  to  the  floor  was  r^Mrted 
from  the  full  committee  unanimously, 
and  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
3979.  This  bill  authorizes  funds  to  oper- 
ate the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  is  the 
next  to  the  last  authorization  request  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  In  April 
1977,  it  will  go  out  of  bustoess,  30  years 
after  its  creation.  At  that  time  any  re- 
maining unsettled  cases  wiU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  comple- 
tion. However,  the  Commission  has  testi- 
fied that  it  fully  expects  to  complete  its 
work  by  the  1977  deadline. 

The  Interior  Committee  carefully  re- 
viewed the  Commission's  budget,  which 
is  $126,000  higher  than  last  year's.  The 
increase  covers  the  full  cost  of  the  1974 
Federal  pay  raise  and  increases  in  rent, 
utilities,  and  administrative  expenses.  No 
increase  in  the  Commission's  staff  of  44  is 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  authorization  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Claims  Commission 
to  finish  its  work.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  approved  its 
budget.  There  is  no  controversy  con- 
nected with  this  bill,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  opposes  it.  The  Interior  Com- 
mittee approved  H.R.  3979  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  and  I  urge  the  House  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJl.  3979  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  PROVI- 
SIONS FOR  POSTAL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  certain 
provisions  of  law  providing  for  F^eral 
agency  safety  programs  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2569 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "Hiat  section 
410(b)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (6) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  of  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  below  para- 
graph -(6)  the  following  paragraph: 


"(7)  section  19  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  VB.C.  668) .". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  wjs  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DERWINSKI)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
forala.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2559,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  rec- 
tifies an  unintentional,  but  serious,  loop- 
hole which  allows  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, because  of  its  semi-independent 
status,  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  bound 
by  law  to  comply  with  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

Obviously  when  we  in  the  Congress 
passed  the  OSHA  legislation,  we  had  no 
intention  of  exempting  700.000  postal 
workers. 

This  bill  is  particularly  important 
when  one  learns,  as  I  have  during  my 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Postal  Facili- 
ties. Mail,  and  Labor  Management  Sub- 
committee, that  the  employee  safety  pro- 
gram of  the  Postal  Service  is  in  need 
of  substantial  improvement. 

H.R.  2559  specifically  makes  applicable 
to  the  Postal  Service  section  19  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  providing  that  each  Federal  agency 
be  expressly  responsible  for  devehving 
and  carrying  out  an  effective  safety  and 
health  program  for  the  agency,  and  that 
an  annual  report  on  that  program  will 
be  submitted  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation.  Postal  manage- 
ment has  no  objection  to  the  bill,  but 
has  stated  that  the  legislation  is  uimec- 
essary,  because  they  currently  comply 
with  section  19  of  OSHA  as  part  of  their 
present  labor  contract.  I  would  note, 
however,  that  this  agreement  exph^ 
next  month. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  on 
page  4  of  this  report  that  the  committee 
ctmcludes  that  this  bill  wiU  not  result  in 
any  increased  cost.  If  the  OSHA  experi- 
ence for  the  Postal  Service  is  anything 
like  the  small  businesses  in  my  district 
that  have  been  afflicted  with  this  agency, 
it  Is  going  to  increase  the  postal  costs 
appreciably.  OSHA  tospectors  come  to 
and  make  decisions  and  issue  orders  to 
peoide.  This  report  Is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  changes  supposedly  needed  to 
be  made  In  the  postal  system.  Hie  tax- 
payers will  have  to  pay  for  these  changes 
through  a  subsidy  or  a  raise  in  the  postal 
rates. 

The  gentieman  must  have  some  esti- 
mate of  what  the  cost  Is  of  bringing  the 
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Postal  Service  up  to  OSHA  standards.  I 
would  suspect  that  It  would  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
what  the  additional  cost  might  be.  The 
Postal  Service  contends  that  they  are 
now  complying  with  the  OSHA  stand- 
ards. I  have  doubts  as  to  how  stiictly 
they  are,  but  we  have  absolutely  no  way 
of  knowing  what  additional  costs  might 
be  inciured.  There  is  no  way  to  estimate 
them. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is— and  the 
gentleman  might  agree  with  me— that  we 
have  requiied  certain  safety  standards 
for  private  industry,  and  we  have  not  re- 
quired the  same  safety  standards  to  ap- 
ply to  our  Federal  employees. 

This  Is  an  effort  to  try  to  bring  one 
part  that  was  unintentionally  left  out 
Into  just  the  reporting  section. 

I  doubt  that  we  will  get  the  same  type 
of  inspection,  much  as  I  would  like  to.  of 
the  Postal  Service  by  OSHA  as  is  in  pri- 
vate industry.  I  would  hope  we  would. 
But.  in  further  response  to  the  gentle- 
num's  question,  there  is  no  evidence 
there  will  be  increased  cost  over  and 
above  what  is  presently  involved. 

The  only  tiling  that  would  add  addi- 
tional costs,  possibly,  is  the  report  that 
Is  prepared  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which  is  not  being  done  at  the  present 
time. 

Ml'.  BAUMAN.  Tlie.  gentleman  from 
California  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  increased  cost  whatsoever 
as  a  result  of  OSHA's  applying  to  the 
Postal  Service;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
lomia.  I  would  be  unable  to  say  there 
would  not  be  any.  I  would  hope  there 
would  be  some,  because  if  there  are  some. 
It  means  there  are  actual  inspections 
being  made.  But  I  can  honestly  tell  the 
gentleman  there  are  no  anticipated  ad- 
ditional costs  and.  hopefully,  the  Postal 
Service,  by  just  having  this  on  the  books 
will  expedite  their  safety  program  within 
the  service.  They  conteiMl  they  have  an 
almost  automatic  9(>-95-percent  figtu-e 
they  always  use  when  they  tell  us  how 
successful  they  are  proceeding  with  cer- 
tain programs.  And  they  say  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  post  offices  of  the  country 
are  meeting  the  safety  standards  of 
OSHA  and  they  only  have  5  percent  to 
go. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  problem  is 
more  serious  than  that,  but  I  can  hon- 
estly tell  the  gentleman  from  the  infor- 
mation we  have  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional costs. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  yield 
mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  £b9eaker,  H.R.  2559  was  drafted 
with  the  laudatory  objective  or  bring- 
ing the  U.S.  Postal  Service  under 
the  umbrella  of  ttie  1970  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act— OSHA— 
and.  in  the  process,  providing  postal 
employees  with  a  safe  and  healthy 
worl£ing  environment  Since  private  bus- 
iness already  is  forced  to  comply  with 
OSHA  standards,  simple  equity  seem- 
ingly would  dictate  Imposition  of  the  Uke 
responslUllty  for  a  Federal  entity  with 
700,000  employees. 
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Specifically,  H.R.  2559 
410(b)  of  title  39,  United  _ 
provide  that  section  19  of 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Postal  Service.  Section  19  of 
ciflcally  deals  with  programs 
agencies. 

The  Postal  Service  has  "no 
to  HJl.  2559.  noting  that  it 
act  after  the  fact.  The 
correctly  points  out  that  the  _ 
tional  labor  agreement  betweei 
al  Service  and  the  national 
vides  for  OSHA  compliance, 
a  matter  of  policy  the  PostH 
does  not  comply  with  the  1970 

I  share  the  Postal  Service's 
this  bill  is  unnecessary,  but  I 
f  ess  that  I  am  impressed  by  th« 
bringing  this  measure  to  the 
With  imports  flooding  our 
contributing  to  our  balance-o 
problems,  it  does  seem  approp 
considering  legislation  tied  to 
with  an  acronym  that  sounds 
East  import — OSHA. 

Fortunately,  our  new  Post  _ 
eral,  Benjamin  Franklin  Baila 
be  badgered  by  imannounced 
and  bedeviled  with  citations 
ties.  The  bill  before  us  today  . 
Postmaster  General  responsib 
veloping  an  effective  safety 
program  for  the  Postal  Service 
assigns  him  the  responsibility 
ing  his  own  agency's  workpla^s 
rect  conditions  which  do  not 
and  safety  standards.  The 
General  also  will  have  to  subnjit 
nual  report  to  the  Secretary  o 

If  Postmaster  General  adhe 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  a 
simple  project  like  painting  a 
cility  could  become  a  paint 
imdertaking.  OSHA's  all 
lations  include  a  paint  code 
multiple  colors  for  highlighting 
ment,  passageways,  and  the 
advice  to  the  Postmaster  G.. 
be  frugal  with  the  fuchsia  and 
perate  with  the  tui-quoise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this  bill 
unnecessary  but  is  unfair  si 
vides  one  set  of  standards  for  . 
sector  and  another  for  the  puh 
The  1970  act  does  not  require 
notice  of  inspection  activity  ii 
vate  sector.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
men  rarely  are  given  advance 
inspections.  In  a  recent  issue  o: 
ers"  Auxiliary,  one  publisher 

A  visit   from  OSHA   Is  one  of 
dreaded     things     that     can 
company. 
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To  me,  that  is  a  sad 
an  act  which  seems  more 
punitive  than  in  corrective 
in  the  process,  can  put  a 
of  business.  It  is  an  approach 
something  less  than  the  sine 
of  enlightenment.  It  forces  th 
slon  that  OSHA  does  not  give 
phasls  to  voluntary   complia 
businessmen,   big  and  small. 
and  realize  that,  safety  is  in 
interests  of  employera  and 
These  businessmen   can   be 
without  a  citation  or  a  penalt 

Admittedly,    there    always 
hazards    connected    with    the 
machines,  conveyors,  and  oth 
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section     saving  devices.  Aside  from  the 
Code,  to     hazards,  there  now  are  OSHA 
Occupa-     ments  for  permissible  noise  levfels 

to  the  In  the  same  issue  of  Publisher , 
act  spe-  iary  which  I  mentioned  momen|s 
Federal     spokesman   for   a    press 

said  the  industry  still  has  not . 
sbjection"     a  way  to  comply  with  OSHA 
really  is  an     quirements    of    presses.    He 
Service     doubt  a  press  could  be 

satisfy     OSHA     standai-ds 
radical  change  in  design.  He 
a  press  would  take  3  to  5  years 
and     would     embody 
thought  of  yet." 

If  a   businessman  should 
with  a  proposed  citation  or  ^. 
can  meet  with  the  area  OSHA 
If  he  decides  to  contest  the 
then  must  be  prepared  to 
appeal  procedure  in  force  at  the  ^ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Reviev 
mission.  In  the  likely  event  of  an 
decision  from  the  Commission, 
nessman.  if  he  still  has  the  time 
tion  and  funds,  can  fight  that 
before  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 

If   Postmaster   General   Bailir 
subjected  to  the  same  sanctions 
private  businessman,  it  is 
that  OSHA  could  declare  off 
Postal  Sei-vice  any  city  block 
letter  carrier  was  bitten  by  a 
may  sound  ludicrous,  but  no  _. 
than  an  existing  OSHA  regulatio  i 
leaves  an  employer  open  to  citatfcn 
fails  to  post  a  notice  that  there 
a  violation  by  his  company, 
posting  of  a  notice  can  contribu^ 
dustrial  safety  escapes  me. 

H.R.    2559,   unlike   the 

Safety  and  Health  Act  of  197o! 
is  noncontroversial.  I  am  not 
about  legislation  which  acts 
fact,  but  I  am  disturbed  by  a 
bureaucracy  that  continues  to 
businessmen  with  a  mishmash 
and  regulations  which  totally 
cost  of  compliance.  Chances  „ 
a  businessman's  bell  rings,  it  Is 
Avon  lady  calling,  but  an  OSHA 
tor  armed  with  copies  of  applicable 
and  safety  and  health  standarc^ 
small  wonder  that  the 
fearful    and    apprehensive    „, 
OSHA  inspection.  It  is  not  one 
more  forgettable  experiences. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  To  sum  up 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
that  the  postal  service  raised  . 
tion  to  it.  In  fact,  they  have,  by 
with  the  labor  unions  repres 
ployees,  agreed  to  come  under 
visions. 
;-y  on        And  if  I  may  have  tlie  attentioi  i 
interested  in     gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
and.    for  just  a  minute,  there  is  one 
company  out    in  this  situation  involving  the  post^tl 
which  is     ice  than  there  is,  in  a  small  priva 
qua  non     pany,  and  that  is  that  under 

conclu-     before  us  the  Postmaster 

4iual  era-     rnits  a  report  to  the  Department 
e.   Most    And,  In  fact,  the  Postmaster  _. 
•ecognize    comes  responsible  to  OSHA  for . 
the  best     on  the  OSHA  pix)visions.  So  it  Is 
employees,     general  OSHA  operation  where 
4iotivated    spector  walks  in  to  harass  and 
complications  for  a  small 
will     be        The  reason  the  postal  service  _ 
use    of     object  to  It  is  that  they  have  been 
r  labor-     uiitary  compliance  without  the 
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handed  problem  that  field  inspection  im- 
parts. So  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
adjustment  rather  than  anything  of 
major  consequence. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
«Mr.  WttsoN)  is  correct  that  there  Is 
really  no  anticipated  new  cost,  since  they 
have  trained  their  individuals.  TTiey  are 
complying  to  a  great  degree. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  genUeman  indicated  OSHA 
inspectors  would  not  be  going  into  post 
office  facilities;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  right,  first, 
as  I  imderstand  It,  they  need  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  postal  authorities.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  relationship  is  different 
than  that  of  the  normal  private  com- 
pany and  OSHA. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it  not 
a  fact,  that  for  OSHA  to  be  involved 
at  all.  it  will  have  to  devote  some  man 
hours  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  to 
monitor  the  system,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  No,  not  necessarily. 
First  of  all,  the  Postal  Service  is  volun- 
tarily complying,  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
tract with  its  employees,  with  most  of 
the  OSHA  provisions.  That  is,  they  are 
trying  to  be  in  compliance  with  OSHA 
regulations. 

But  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
the  Postmaster  General  will  submit  an 
annual  repoi-t  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  he,  the  Postmaster  General,  has  the 
responsibility  of  insi>ecting  his  own  serv- 
ice workshops.  In  other  words,  any  fa- 
cility under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Postal 
Service  will  basically  be  inspected  by 
Postal  Service  personnel. 

They  are  already  doing  this.  It  is  built 
into  their  costs.  They  have  people 
trained  for  this  pm-pose.  They  will  not 
be  subject  to,  an  arbitrary  walk-in  f j-cm 
an  OSHA  inspector. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  the  gentleman,  in  other  words, 
saying  that  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  in  no  way  dilute  the  services 
that  OSHA  provides  toward  the  private 
sector;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  make  a  point  that  this  will  divert 
some  of  the  attentiop  of  OSHA  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  Postal  Service  and 
thus  lessen  the  field  work  of  OSHA,  the 
answer  is.  no. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
we  have  such  great  confidence  in  the 
managers  of  the  Postal  Service  to  fore- 
see safety  problems  and  take  care  of 
them  themselves  when  we  do  not  have 
that  same  confidence  In  piivate  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all.  the  gentleman  must  recall  that 
the  Postta  Service  is  a  quasi-Independent 
Federal  entity.  It  has  In  this  case  volun- 
tarily taken  on  these  responsibilities  by 
an  arrangement  which  Is.  I  suppose, 
unique,  but  nevertheless  logical,  between 
Government  entities.  It  is  in  fact  its  self- 
inspector. 


Tlierefore,  there  is  no  additiotuU  cost 
or  imposition  on  OSHA. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  read  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  correctly.  If  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  gentleman  and  others  that 
the  efforts  of  OSHA  inspectors  might  be 
divei-ted  from  some  other  companies  and 
corporate  entities  as  a  result  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  Postal  Service  and 
thereby  offer  less  of  an  harassment  to  the 
private  sector,  that  is  not  true  either. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  find  the 
Postal  Service  has  tried  to  comply  with 
OSHA  standards  for  over  2  years  as  part 
of  its  previous  contract  negotiated  with 
its  labor  union. 

So  what  this  bill  really  does  is  to  put 
into  law  what  is  already  a  fact,  and, 
therefore.  It  makes  no  change  in  opera- 
tions of  either  the  Postal  Sei-vice  or 
OSHA. 

Mr.  MYERS  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  further  point? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  clear  in  our  approach  to 
applying  OSHA  to  the  Postal  Senice  we 
are  once  again  going  on  the  ego  trip  that 
somehow  Government  managers  do 
tilings  better  than  private  managers,  and 
that  they  do  not  need  to  be  supen  ised  a.s 
closely  as  private  managers. 

Mr.  DERV/INSKI.  No,  that  is  not  the 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  this  case  what 
happened  was  that  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, to  spell  out  in  fact  what  was  al- 
ready a  practice.  The  Postal  Service  saw 
no  reason  not  to  go  along  with  it.  That 
is  why  they  have  no  objection,  and  given 
tlie  fact  that  they  are  now  already  in- 
volved in  this  compliance,  it  really  means 
there  is  little  or  no  additional  cost  in- 
volved to  the  Postal  Service  and  in  tuin 
to  OSHA. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  again  for 
its  magnificent  performance  in  bringing 
a  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  that  will 
not  cost  us  any  money. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  (^lifomia  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  as  confident  as  some  of  my  other  col- 
leagues that  this  is  not  going  to  cost  any 
additional  money.  I  know  that  Is  what 
we  have  been  told,  but  on  the  basis  of 
other  information  we  have  gotten  from 
the  Postal  Service  I  am  not  sure  we  can 
rely  on  that. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  . 

I  think  it  Is  wrong  that  the  law  now 
reads  that  Government  agencies  are 
treated  differaitly  by  inspectors  from 
OSKA  than  are  those  In  the  private 
market  system.  I  wonder  If  there  win 
be  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  amend 
the  law  to  provide  that  Government 
agencies  must  comply  in  the  same  way 
SIS  any  private  smaller  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course,  we  cannot  anticipate 
•what  the  other  committee,  the  Commit- 


tee on  Education  and  Labor,  will  do;  but 
I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  genUe- 
man that  we  should  not  be  requiring  of 
private  industry  things  that  are  not  re- 
quired of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man an  example.  There  is  a  brand-new 
Federal  building  in  which  I  have  vay 
district  office  out  in  CaUf omia  that  we 
found  out  did  not  comply  with  the  fire 
standards  of  the  local  city  that  it  is  in. 
As  a  result  of  an  inspection  that  tlie  local 
fire  department  made,  we  were  able  to 
get  some  cluuiges  made  In  the  building, 
but  it  was  less  than  2  years  old.  We 
just  are  not  requiring  the  same  thing 
for  the  protection  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees that  we  demand  of  piivate  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  su-spect  tliat  if  there  a'ill  be 
additional  costs,  it  is  because  the  Postal 
Service  is  not  complying  with  the  agree- 
ment that  they  have  in  order  to  trj-  to 
provide  the  safety  standards  they  should 
be  providing.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  not  be  any,  but  I  know  that  there 
are  many  cases,  however,  where  the 
safety  standards  are  not  up  to  what  we 
expect  of  other  people. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment 

I  do  think  that  it  is  wrong  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  imder  OSHA  are  treat- 
ed differently,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
OSHA  inspectors. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Steicek),  the 
OSHA. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I 'thank 
my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  that  the  genUe- 
man from  California  has  made  is  one  in 
which  I  concur  with  respect  to  safety 
standards  for  governmental  employees. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  and  able 
godfather  of  OSHA.  the  genUeman  fi-om 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dakiels^  , 
is  here. 

There  is  a  bill  I  liave  intixMluced  which 
does  cover  governmental  employees. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask  this  question  of  the  gentleman:  Why 
should  the  local  postmaster  be  able  to 
keep  out  an  OSHA  inspector,  whereas  a 
similar  private  business  down  the  street 
cannot? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
certain  problems.  One  is  a  constitutional 
Issue  raised  vIs-a-vis  the  Federal  Gov- 
emtnent's  role  and  the  role  of  the  State 
and  local  governments,  including  cities. 
Hie  other  is  the  problem  of  with  wham 
ii  is  that  he  Is  citing. 

The  bill  I  have  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  does 
provide  for  mandatory  coverage  for 
Government  employees.  It  does  so. 
admittedly,  on  a  different  basis  than 
that  of  the  private  sector. 

We  do  have  these  two  issues  to  be  con- 
fronted, which  are  that  we  ought  not  to 
disregard  the  relationship  between  this 
Oovenunent  and  the  mayor  or  the  vil- 
lage manager  or  the  ooonty  executive  of 
the  local  government.  Theref<xe.  they 
do,  I  think,  have  to  do  it  differently;  but 
I  Uilnk  Uiis  bill  is  a  good  bill  because  it 
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does  at  least  require  the  Postal  Service 
to  try  to  provide  qome  direct  responsi- 
bility under  the  act  for  the  postal  cor- 
poration. Consequently,  I  would  hope 
tliat  it  passes. 

Obviously,  I  hope  the  law  Itself  will  be 
amended  to  provide  coverage  for  gov- 
ernmental employees  because  it  is  wrong 
to  provide  one  standard  for  the  private 
sector  and  another  for  the  Govern- 
mental sector.  Both  ought  to  be  covered 
if  we  are  going  to  go  that  route  or  else 
we  ought  not  go  that  route. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment. 

I  was  not  objecting  to  the  bill  because 
I  have  supported  putting  the  post  ofiSce 
under  the  same  general  niles  of  require- 
ments of  OSHA  by  which  private  bus- 
ineses  are  required  to  live. 

My  concern  was  that  we  found  out  in 
the  discussion  in  committee  that  there 
are  different  methods  of  application, 
and  the  post  office  or  any  other  agency 
faces  a  different  set  of  cuxsumstances  as 
it  relates  to  OSHA  inspectors,  et  cetera. 

I  do  not  tiiink  tliat  i.s  fair,  and  that  is 
the  difficulty,  to  explain  to  the  many 
small  businesses  which  wb  have  in  our 
districts  why  tliis  is  so.  when  they  find 
out  tJiat  Government  agencies  are 
treated  differently  than  tlie  small  busi- 
nesses are  on  many  aspects  of  the 
coverage. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  great  confidence  in 
tlie  gentleman's  capabiUty,  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  law,  and  the  gentle- 
man's ability  to  explain  rationally  and 
clearly  to  the  small  busine.ssraen  the 
problems  that  are  presented  by  the  cov- 
erage of  governmental  employees.  So,  as 
I  say,  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  gen- 
tleman's knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  his 
willingness  to  take  tliat  message  to  the 
small  businessmen  in  his  district,  and 
sell  them  on  the  success  of  the  act,  and 
on  how  well  the  act  is  doing  in  provid- 
ing a  safer  work  place  environment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  not  so  convinced,  myself,  about  the 
success  of  the  OSHA,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  knows,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  gets  tlie  same 
mail  I  get. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
genleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  coiuse,  I  yield  to 
,the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  this  relates 
somewhat  with  this  legislation  becaxise  I 
too  am  concerned  about  why  it  is  that 
the  private  enterprises  do  not  get  the 
same  opportunities  to  decide  when  the 
clearly  to  the  small  businessmen  the 
smally  businessmen  in  his  district,  and 
inspectors  shall  come  that  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  do.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
we  could  mail  300  first-class  letters  at 
about  the  price  of  a  phone  call  from  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  and  now  we  can  send  about 
10  flnt-dass  letters  for  the  price  of  a 
phone  call  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  result  Is  that  now  the  Govern- 
ment Is  snlnc  the  telephone  company. 
for  unfair  competitive  practice. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let 
tliey  do  not  go  into  the 
ness. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  it  migl 
appropriate  if  tlie  telephone 
and  the  taxpayers  sue  the  Go 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  might 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
iMr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  get 
fi'om  the  Committee  on  Labor 
cation  as  to  whether  tlie  ena ; 
this  legislation  will  be  i^art  of 
ipated  legislation  to  be  foj' 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSO^ 
fornia.  I  must  say  that  I  wi 
apologiiie  in  tliat  I  did  not  ask 
tion.  However,  the  gentleman 
Jei-sey  ( Mr.  Daniels  '  is  preser  t 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  to 
man  from  California  that  the 
on  Education  and  Labor  is  pre.s 
ducting  on-site  hearings,  and 
po.se  to  come  before  this  body 
islation  in  the  near  future 
many  aspects  of  OSHA. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Wilh 
to  t!ie  proper  legislation? 

Mr.    DOMINICK   V.    DANIfl 
that  i.s  correct. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    I    appr 
comments  of  the  gentleman 
Jersey.  May  I  inquire  how  soon 
occur? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V. 
i.s  not  a  time  set  at  tlie  presen  ; 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  couple 
or  3  months? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELfe 
be. 

*  Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   I 
vci  y  much. 

Tlie  gentleman  says  that  th( 
tee  is  now  conducting  hearing.' 
amendments? 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEL  5 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  sc 
constituents  over  to  speak 
committee. 

Again  I  appreciate  very  much 
ments  of  the  gentleman  f  i-om 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSOh 
fornia.  I  would  like  to  make 
statement,  and  I  know  that  I  s 
wliile  I  am  aliead,  and  I  will. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  tha 
tlie  discussion  we  have  had  ii 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
this  bodj'  that  are  of  extreme 
to  tlie  Member^,  one  is  the  Postal 
and  the  other  is  OSHA.  Here 
bill   that  should  have  been 
about  5  minutes,  but  yet  I  think 
<-ussion  has  been  healtliy.  anc 
had  a  good  discussion  on  botl 
subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  f urth 
for  time. 

Mr,    DERWINSKI.    Mr. 
yield  such  time  as  he  may 
the   gentleman   from    New 
Oilman)  , 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    rise    to 
gentleman  from  California  (Mi 
H.  Wilson),  and  the  gentler  i 
Illinois    (Mr.    Derwinskii  ,    ir 
of  the  long-needed  legislation 
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to   enhance   the   safety   and  health 
our  Postal  Service  employees, 
lation  In  bringing  the  Postal 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act 
actually  puts  into  the  law  what 
already  taking  place  in  the  Postal 
which  reports  to  us  that  it  is  in 
tial  compliance  with  the  basic 
menls  of  tliat  law. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uf 
Sciv.e  of  this  worthy  legislation 

Mr.     DERWINSKI.    Mr 
lia\  e  no  further  requests  for  tim< 
port  tlie  sentleman  from  Califoi-iia 
Charles  H.  Wilson',  in  urging 
of  the  bill. 

I   would   add,   Mr.   Speaker, 
that  tliere  were  two  or  three  I'e, 
on  tlie  floor  to  people  being  either 
or  godfathers  of  the  OSHA  bil 
wondering  if  anybody  has  ever 
tlie  mother. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tion  is  on  tlie  motion  offered  by 
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tleman  from  California  (Mr 
Wilson)    that   the  House 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  255 

The  question  was  taken;  am  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  there  of  > ,  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  pill  was 
pas,sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 
fornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  uns 
con.sent  that  all  Members  may 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  tlieir  remarks  on  the 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the 
man  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(f 


PEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  GROtf'  LIFE 
INSURANCE 


bi  1 


S  ates 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
7222  >  to  increase  the  contributioi 
Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
ployees*  group  life  insiu'ance. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7222 
Be  it  enuctcd  by  the  Senate  uvd 
Re  present  atwcn    o/    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
tion  8707  of  title  5,  United  States 
amended  by  striking  owt  "66%  percent 
inserting  in  lien  tliereof  "50  percen 
(b)   Section    8708<r)    of    title    6. 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking, 
half". 

Set.  2.  The  amendments  made  by 
.■shall  become  effective  at  tlie  begidnlug 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  whl^h 
niences  after  December  3i,  1976. 


I; 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
ond  demanded? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr-, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection,  a  second  will  be  consi(|er 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempoi^ 
Kcntlemnn  from  Texas  (Mr.  Whi  re) 
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be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Tatlok) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Tex:\s  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Employees* 
Group  Life  Insurance  program  was  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  83-598  on  Au- 
rJ-'t  17.  1954.  Since  its  Inception  date, 
there  have  been  no  changes  In  the  em- 
ployer-employee contribution  rates  to 
the  cost  of  group  life  insurance.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  two-thirds  from  the  employee 
and  one-third  from  the  Government  has 
remained  unchanged  for  21  years. 

The  members  of  this  ccm»r!ittec,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  Em- 
ployee Benefits,  became  concerned  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  program  currently  Is  com- 
petitive with  similar  programs  offered 
by  other  large  public  and  private  em- 
ployers. The  Ci\-il  Service  Commission 
report  found  that  civil  service  regular 
life  insurance  benefits  for  active  em- 
ployees are  not  as  liberal  as  those  for 
workers  under  many  of  the  plans  stud- 
ied. Federal  employees  pay  a  larger  shai-e 
of  the  premiums  than  almost  all  of  the 
other  workers  surveyed.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  was  based  on  benefits  offered 
as  of  June,  1973,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  in  the  life  insurance 
area  the  Federal  Government  has  fallen 
farther  behind  other  larrre  employers 
during  the  past  two  years.  Since  July  20, 
1974,  the  Postal  Service  has  been  paying 
the  full  costs  of  life  insurance  for  its 
employees. 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  the  mod- 
est increase  proposed  by  this  legislation, 
less  than  17  percent,  is  fully  justified. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ufe 
insurance  program  is  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  Government's  ability  to  at- 
tract and  retain  qualified  employees. 
That  the  current  life  insurance  program 
is  becoming  less  and  less  attractive  to 
Federal  employees  is  evldenced^JI)y  the 
fact  that  fewer  than  10  percent  OT  newly 
hired  employees  under  the  age  of  30  are 
electing  group  life  insurance  coverage. 

There  was  testimony  by  witnesses  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  It  is 
conceivable  that  by  increasing  the  con- 
tribution from  33  percent  to  50  percent, 
thei-eby  attracting  more  young  em- 
ployees, the  total  cost  of  the  Insurance 
could  be  reduced. 

The  bill  would  not  become  effective 
until  January  1977.  which  will  carry  it 
over  the  present  economic  straits.  The 
committee  believes  that  Congress  must 
act  now  to  make  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  program  more 
competitive  \i-ith  programs  offered  by 
other  large  employers  and  to  make  the 
Federal  program  more  attractive  to 
younger  Federal  employees.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  unanimously  supports  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  7222,  and  we  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions.  TTie 
first  one  is,  are  Members  of  C<aigress  In- 
cluded hi  this  bin? 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Members  of  Congress 
are  included.  All  Federal  employees  are 
included.  "Riere  is  a  maximum,  of  course, 
of  $45,000  on  the  insurance  progi'am  for 
piiyone  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  further  questions? 

Mr.  W^ITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  hke  to 
refer  to  page  4  of  the  committee  report. 
About  half  way  down  the  page  let  me 
reod  this  one  sentence: 

Ccnsequenlly,  many  more  Federal  enipjov- 
c?-.  ptirticularly  those  under  age  35,  are  dis- 
covering that  tbey  can  purchase  the  same  In- 
siiiatice  coverage  at  lower  rates  under  private 
Insurance  policies  and,  thus,  arc  not  pariic- 
ipa  I  iiig  in  the  Federal  program. 

My  question  is,' knowing  that  the  lar^- 
e;.t  cc-as  in  insurance  programs  are  the 
original  acquisition  costs,  as  well  as  the 
premium  collection  costs,  and  knowing 
that  our  carrier  does  not  have  thc-e  ac- 
quisition co.sts  because  the  employees 
sign  up  automatically  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion; and,  No.  2,  the  U.S.  Government 
acts  as  the  premium  collection  agency,  I 
am  wondering  if  the  committee  has 
looked  to  the  v.hj's  and  wherefores  as  to 
our  coverages  costing  more  for  the  same 
Dlan  than  a  person  can  grt  on  the  outside 
through  another  plan. 

Mr.  WHITE.  One  of  the  primai-\-  rea- 
sons employees  go  to  other  private  pro- 
grams is  the  matter  of  contribution.  The 
contribution,  os  I  said,  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  only  one-third.  Tliere- 
iore,  tlie  employees  will  go  to  other  pro- 
grams. They  find  that  they  vdll  get  bet- 
ter benefits  for  less  costs.  By  bringing 
this  contribution  up  to  50  percent,  we 
anticipate  that  more  people  will  be  com- 
ing into  the  program,  and  thereby  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  will  be  lower  to 
the  point  that  it  is  feasible  for  young 
people  to  come  in,  and  it  will  therefore 
lower  the  cost  for  everyone. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes,  sir.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  furtlier,  I  under- 
stand the  point  he  is  making. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Let  me  say  further,  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  is  dri\ing  at. 
We  will  continue  oversight  hearings  into 
further  benefits  which  will  be  offered.  We 
will  continue  throughout  tlie  year  to  ex- 
amine into  what  further  benefits  are  be- 
ing offered  as  compared  to  other  plans  in 
private  industry  and  to  other  employees. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
that  very  much.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  wliy  I 
have  raised  this  point  and  why  I  am  con- 
cerned is  that  one  of  the  large  carriers 
of  the  Federal  insurance  program  also  is 
the  carrier  and  management  company 
for  medicare  in  the  State  of  Florida  and 
we  are  finding  their  handUng  of  medi- 
care claims  costs  considerably  higher 
than  pri\'ate  insurance  companies 's  costs 
are  for  handling  the  same  type  of  care 
for  private  programs.  I  am  wondering 
why  everything  done  for  the  Government 
or  by  the  Government  or  through  the 
Government  has  to  cost  more  than  for 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  WHITE.  There  is.  one  otliei-  factor 
the  gentleman  should  be  aware  of.  Un- 


der tlie  Government  program  the  Insm- 
ance  continues  free  after  retlerment 
until  age  65,  up  to  a  certain  time  it  is 
free,  and  thereafter  It  diminishes  2'i 
percent  per  month  and  down  to  about 
$2,200  a  year,  but  that  span  of  coverage 
from  the  time  of  retirement  until  the  age 
of  65  must  be  covered  in  the  pronium 
payments,  and  that  is  why  perhaps  tlic 
premiums  are  a  little  higher  than  private 
industiy  premiums,  but  it  is  to  the  ad- 
^antaee  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the' 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  sentlemr.)! 
from  Pennsyivunia. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Fcmi-sylvania.  I  w£.rt 
to  follow  up  a  little  more  on  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. Tlie  last  point  tJie  gentleman,  Mr. 
WirrrE,  made  is  the  fact  that  there  is  free 
coverage  after  retirement,  which  actually 
is  more  of  an  enhancement  or  benefit 
than  is  given  in  many  of  the  private  pro- 
giams.  The  gentleman  ju;^t  stated  that. 
AmIconert? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Correct. 

Mr.  MYEFS  of  Penir.ylvania.  Then 
it  seem-  in  trying  to  explain  we  .should 
pay  more  for  the  Federal  Government 
caverarT'5  to  bring  the  Federal  benefits  in 
lii.e  with  priv.ite  induitjy  is  not  valid. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Only  10  percent  of  Uie 
younger  employees  are  particiijating  in 
this  prosram  and  we  hope  by  tliis  meas- 
ure to  bring  Uicm  back  in  and  make 
this  more  comparable  to  mssi  of  the  in- 
dustries at  the  present  time. 

Most  of  the  industries  pay  60  percent 
of  the  cost.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
representative  before  tlie  committee  per- 
sonally had  no  problem  whatever  with 
this  particular  program. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fmther,  are  there 
f eatm-es  in  this  program  which  aie  better 
than  programs  that  private  sector  em- 
ployees are  getting? 

Ml-.  WHITE.  Yes,  as  they  advance  in 
age,  yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsjlvania.  If  tlie 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  has  the  cai- 
rier  gf\-en  the  committee  a  schedule  of 
the  rates  and  reductions  hi  premium  on 
the  basis  of  the  projected  or  anticipated 
participation  v.hich  we  can  adequately 
assess  and  have  some  confidence  that  the 
rates  will  go  dov.Ti  as  ve  get  lncrea.sed 
participation? 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  do  not  have  that  at 
the  present  time  but  I  am  sui-e  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  check  on  this 
matter.  This  is  an  oversight  committee 
and  we  intend  to  follow  tliis  not  oulj'  as 
it  pertains  to  this  bill  but  also  in  com- 
parison with  private  industry  benefits 
and  private  sector,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsj-lvania.  I  would 
have  thought  the  committee  would  have 
waited  for  that  infoi-mation  from  the 
carrier  before  bringing  tJie  bill  out.  It 
seems  to  me  the  carrier  should  have  had 
those  facts  before  the  committee  to 
strengthen  tlieir  case  here  on  the  floor. 

I  have  a  couple  of  other  questions.  In 
analyzing  tlie  case  aad  the  argumeut  of 
the  gentleman  which  he  pi-eseuts,  stat- 
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tag  that  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  younger 
people  are  participatiiig,  has  the  gentle- 
man analyzed  the  statistics  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Ctovemment  has  an 
unusually  higher  balance  of  secondary 
wage  earners  as  opposed  to  primary  wage 
earners,  which  would  In  fact  affect  this 
program?  A  secondary  wage  earner,  for 
instance,  a  wife,  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  most  likely  to  be  covered  by 
the  primary  worker,  her  husband,  under 
another  program.  If  we  do  not  address 
those  figures,  then  we  ignore  the  degree 
to  which  tliey  affect  the  participation 
totals. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  works  both  ways.  If 
the  husband  Is  workhig  for  the  Govern- 
ment, his  wife  could  be  a  secondary  wage 
earner  In  private  Industry  and  not  take 
tafiurance  since  the  husband  may  carry 
Federal  Insmance.  We  found  from  the 
witnesses  who  came  before  our  committee 
that  in  fact  those  who  want  insurance 
under  a  certain  age  were  not  participat- 
ing in  this  progiara  because  they  were 
finding  better  benefits  elsewhere  and  a 
better  break  as  far  as  their  outgo,  so 
therefore  they  did  not  join  this  program. 
They  said  they  would  .join  tliis  progitun  if 
the  level  of  participation  were  brought 
up  by  the  Federal  Government  to  make  it 
comparable  with  private  industi-y.  and 
therefore  it  would  lower  the  cost  of  the 
premiiuns  to  the  group. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentlen\an  wUl  yield  fur- 
ther, do  I  Interpret  the  answer  of  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  has  no 
flgure.s  on  the  percentage  of  secondary 
wage  liolder-s? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Tliat  will  be  impossible  to 
obtaUi.  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  refer  once  again  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  in  .support  of  this  pro- 
gram, in  which  the  gentleman  pleads  tlie 
case  that  we  have  to  make  Federal  jobs 
more  competitive  witli  private  jobs. 

I  represent  a  district  in  which  mo.  t 
people  are  not  Federal  employees.  They 
are  steel  workers,  they  are  iron  workers, 
they  are  construction  workers,  they  work 
to  private  Industry.  Many  of  those  indi- 
viduals, my  constituents,  feel  tlieir  wages 
are  not  competitive  with  those  people  on 
the  Federal  Government  payrolls.  If  we 
look  at  the  history  of  payments  by  the 
Ffederal  Government,  it  used  to  be  that 
whUe  Federal  employees  had  benefits 
such  as  msurance  programs,  such  as  re- 
tirement programs,  those  benefits  other 
than  strictly  wages  actually  were  the 
attraction  for  Federal  employment 
Wages  were  at  a  lower  rate  with  respect 
to  private  enterprise.  Now  I  think  mast 
people  who  are  paying  taxes,  those  "men 
and  women"  out  in  the  factories  paying 
taxes  feel  wages  are  very  competitive 
Furthei-more.  that  retirement  benefits  In 
many  cases  are  far  better  than  in  private 
employment  and  the  disruption  in  pri- 
vate employment  Is  not  a  threat  to  Fed- 
eral employees. 

So  I  have  great  reservations  about  sup- 
porttag  programs  now  that  put  the 
Federal  employees  In  more  competition 
with  those  people  who  make  their  liveli- 
hood ta  fhe  private  sector. 
80  I  have  to  question  the  case  that  we 
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ployed. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvani 
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ployees  that  have  been  laid 

recession? 
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oils  all  over  tlie  country.  I  di 

the  total  figmes. 
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I  do  not  tliink  we  should 

the  insurance  program  or  tl 
plan,  becau.se  we  have  to  take 
total  and  examine  tlie  reasons 
people  take  one  lob  or  anotiic 

Mr.  WHITE.  Let  me  give 
man  some  figm-e.s.  Seventy 
industry  pays  60  percent  01 
life  insurance  premiiuns  and 
dustries  pay  100  percent. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsvha 
are  tlie  miemployment  figures 
industiy  and  what  are  they 
ment?   What   are   retirenient 
What  are  the  figures  for  pr 
plo.vees  as  opposed  to  Federal 
for  vacation  pay  and  all  tlie 
benefits? 

Once  again.  I  Uiink  we 
tile  jobs  in  total. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  o 
my  opinion  a  lot  of  my  constit 
do  not  ha\e  any  life  insurf 
their  companies,  tliey  do  not 
life  insurance  at  all  or  will  1 
for  it  on  tlieir  own.  are  goina 
ing  for  this  program. 

They  are  going  to  want  to 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  why  if 
are  paying  a  third  and  the  : 
ployees  do  not  think  that  is  g 
especially  if  they  can  get 
ance. 

Why  should  my  constiUientJ,  who  do 
not  have  any  benefits  like  thij .  have  to 
put  more  money  into  the  Fede  al  till  to 
pay  for  it?  It  is  very  difficult  ti  i  explain. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7222  I  might 
point  out  that  this  bill  is  someihat  of  a 
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compromise  which  the 

the  full  committee  arrived  at  , 
73,  which  was  originally  on.  It 
extensive  increases  in  Govemn. 
ticipation  in  health  insurance 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee « 
this  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
mittee  by  unanimous  vote. 

H.R.  7222  simply  amends  ... 
provide  for  the  Government  to 
its  contribution  toward  the  pre. 
life  insurance  by  approximateh 
cent.  Tliis  is  the  first  such  incr 
program  since  its  inception  in 
21  years  ago. 

Testimony  before  our 
Mr.  Speaker,  showed  that  the 
Government  has  fallen  behinc 
particiUar  area  of  benefits  to  ei? 
In  fact,  tlie  trend  in  the  private 
for  the  employer  to  provide  iv» 
coverage  equal  to  the  employee  s 
at  no  cost  to  the  employee.  In 
with  tlie  concept  of  compar 
bill  would  help  maintain  Gc. 
commitment  to  its  employees, 
b>enefits  comparable  to  those  pi 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
other  bills  that  will  be  coming 
subcommittee  which  will  be  < 
employees'  benefits  which  I  „v 
tainly  oppose,  and  I  beheve  we 
vide  very  generous  benefits  for 
ment  employees  in  many  areas 
far  beyond  the  private  sector.  1 
do  believe  that  this  is  one  area 
Federal  sector,   the  public 
fallen  behind.  Of  course,  Mr.  -, 
any  time  we  liberalize  the  benefit ; 
crease  the  cost,  and  this  bill  is 
tion. 

Mr.   SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I 
the  gentleman  from  Idalio. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w-,., 
exact  cost  to  the  Treasm-y  on  t 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Th( 
the  Treasury  on  tliis  bill  over 
period  is  $293  million.  The  first 
der  H.R.  73,  the  original  bill,  set 
at  $34  million,  the  second  year 
million;  1978,  $75  million;  1979, 
Hon:  and  1980,  $85  milhon. 

The  companion  part  of  that  b: 
ever,  had  a  health  insurance 
which  totaled  over  $1  billion.  ^ 
been  deleted,  as  the  committee 
nizing  the  fiscal  situation  in  the 
decided  it  was  best  not  to  pi 
health  insurance  proposal.  We 
a  1-year  deferral  even  on  the 
suiance  policies.  This,  of  course, 
the  second  year,  in  fiscal  year 
months,  to  $57  milhon.  So.  act 
have  a  saving  In  this  bill,  in  H. 
o\er  H;r.  73,  of  something  over 
lion. 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Color 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I 
tlie  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Mr.     JOHNSON    of    Colora 
Speaker,  I  thought  the  gentlem^ 
Pennsylvania     raised    some 
questions    which    were    never 
answered  by  the  gentleman  fr 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlem^i 
much  have  the  Federal  emplo 
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ceived  ta  pay  tacreases  In  the  last  2 
years,  in  percentage  terms? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Federal 
employees — I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figures,  but  they  have  been  substantial. 
Is  the  gentleman  talking  about  employees 
or  retirees? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Employees 
and/or  retirees,  either  one. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  on  the  employees.  I  think 
most  of  us  recognize  that  these  percent- 
age Increases,  as  they  come  forth,  receive 
a  good  deal  of  publicity.  As  I  said  before, 
I  think  we  have  been  more  than  generous 
in  keeping  up  with  inflation  for  Federal 
employees,  especially  for  retirees. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that 
those  in  grades  15  and  above,  some  of 
them  have  not  received  a  pay  Increase 
for  a  number  of  years,  because  of  the 
Federal  maximum  on  the  top  salary. 
There  are  many  people  in  Government 
today  who  are  receiving  the  same  dollar 
figure  as  their  annual  pay  which  they 
received  6  or  7  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  imagine  that 
every  Government  employee  has  received 
a  series  of  pay  increases  over  the  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  those  are  people  at  the 
$36,000  level. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Yes,  the 
$36,000  level.  The  GS-15,  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18  are  all  frozen  in  at  $36,000. 
But  in  the  lower  level  I  believe  we  have 
been  more  than  generous,  percentage- 
wise, in  our  efforts  to  keep  up  with  in- 
flation. Our  retirees  certainly,  I  feel,  are 
the  benefactors  of  a  far  better  retirement 
program  t^an  the  private  sector,  smce 
every  time  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  3 
percent,  or  as  much  as  3  percent,  and 
stays  there  for  3  months,  the  Federal  re- 
tirees actually  get  a  4-percent  increase. 

So  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things  we 
can  say,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  that  we  have  done 
better  than  the  private  sector.  However, 
I  do  feel  in  the  life  Insurance  portion  of 
this  bill,  it  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

And  I  might  say,  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  by  my  colleague 
from  Florida,  that  this  committee  will 
conthiue  to  pursue  the  cost  of  Ufe  hisiu:- 
ance,  term  life  Insurance,  as  is  being  pro- 
vided in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  again 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  will  yield 
in  just  a  moment  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

I  have  done  some  prelimhiary  work, 
and  the  figures  that  I  have  tadicated 
show  that  the  life  insurance  betag  pro- 
vided Government  employees  is  about 
the  same  rate  as  those  I  have 
investigated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  wiU  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
the  question  I  was  going  to  ask  before. 
The  figure  given  earlier  was  about  100 
percent  of  the  private  sector  is  funded. 
I  find  that  very  hard  to  beUeve,  and  I 
think  we  should  go  into  that  a  Uttle  bit 
further  and  see  how  much  is  being  pro- 
vided in  terms  of  premium  payments,  in 
terms  of  health  benefits,  and  so  forth. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Myers)  made  an  excellent  point 
that  you  cannot  isolate  one  area  of  com- 
pensation and  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  lower  in  that  area  than 
in  the  private  sector  and  you  should 
bring  it  up.  You  have  to  look  at  the  total 
compensation  that  is  paid. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  This  is  true. 
And  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  look  to  to- 
tal compensation.  As  I  said  before,  there 
will  be  other  bills  tliat  will  be  coming  out 
of  this  committee  to  iraprove  benefits  in 
areas  where  I  beheve  we  are  already  ade- 
quately compensating  Federal  employ- 
ees, which  I  personally  will  oppose.  But  I 
do  beheve  50  percent  contribution  toward 
the  life  insurance  program  for  Federal 
employees  is  not  out  of  Une,  and  I  beheve 
it  is  comparable  to  the  private  sector. 
This  is  one  area  I  do  support,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sponsor  of 
the  original  legislation  did  recognize  the 
importance  of  oui-  fiscal  situation  at  this 
time  and  was  willing  to  delete  the  mas- 
sive part  of  this  bill  which  was  the  in- 
crease in  compensation  in  the  health  in- 
surance field. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  When  wiU  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation  become  effective? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  December 
31. 1976. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  For  the  calendar  year 
1977,  when  it  fii'st  becomes  effective? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Yes.  And 
there  is  no  cost,  you  see  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  a  question,  do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  committee  has  un- 
der consideration  other  improvements  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  employee? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Yes.  There 
are  many  bills  before  our  subcommittee 
dealing  with  different  facets  of  this  sub- 
committee's  work. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Why  are  we  isolating 
this  part  of  the  fringe  benefit  package 
for  consideration  now,  when  it  does  not 
become  effective  for  some  18  months  or 
so,  and  we  have  other  parts  of  the  fringe 
package  under  consideration,  and  we  al- 
ready know  that  the  total  fringe  pack- 
age of  Federal  employees,  as  set  forth  in 
the  report,  is  one  of  the  most  generous 
fringe  benefit  packages.  Would  it  not  be 
more  appropriate  to  wait  and  sort  of 
bring  all  of  these  things  along  at  once, 
or  wait  unUl  we  find  out  what  the  total 
f  rmge  package  is? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missomi.  I  suppose  It 
would  be. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Concerning  these  other 
bills,  if  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Butler)  will  hold  for  a  second,  I  will 
ti-y  to  answer  his  question  there. 

The  fact  is,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler),  that  many 
of  these  bills  we  have  before  our  com- 
mittee are  correcting  inequities,  such  as 
a  matter  of  restoring  lost  time,  provid- 
ing a  reinstatement  of  survivor  benefits 
in  the  event  the  holder  of  the  annuity 
dies,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  give  the  Members  an  opportunity, 
instead  of  bringing  all  these  up  in  an 
omnibus  bill,  to  take  a  shot  at  each  one 
and  test  each  one.  I  feel  the  way  we  are 
proceeding  is  proper. 

We  have  killed  bills  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  there  is  notliing  that  is  going  to 
come  out  of  this  committee  that  is  going 
to  be  shocking  to  the  gentleman  or  is 
going  to  be  excessive  in  any  way.  We  felt 
that  the  bill  that  we  are  bringing  out  now 
is  appropriate. 

We  set  the  date  as  after  December  31, 

1976.  so  it  becomes  operative  in  January 

1977.  and  we  did  that  because  that  gives 
an  opportunity  to  the  agencies  and  the 
insurance  companies  to  gear  up  and  pre- 
pare for  it,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity 
to  all  the  employees  to  know  what  will 
ti-anspire  at  that  particular  time.  It  also 
allows  us  to  span  this  particular  eco- 
nomic problem  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  objective,  and 
it  was,  I  believe,  a  conservative  approach 
taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I  will 
state,  though,  that  I  will  reserve  my  own 
judgment  on  the  matter  of  what  is  con- 
servative and  what  is  not. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  the 
case  of  my  congressional  district  I  have 
had  an  awful  lot  of  inquiries  from  con- 
stituents indicating  they  would  like  to 
get  a  Federal  job  and  cannot  get  one. 

If  there  are  openings  going  unwanted 
and  unfilled,  I  would  like  to  know  about 
them,  and  so  would  many  constituents 
in  my  district.  There  are  apparently 
many  who  believe  that  the  Federal  pay- 
roll is  a  very  desirable  place  to  be  as  the 
situation  exists  today,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  ripen  it  more  in  the 
middle  of  a  recession. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  sneld,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Myers)  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  hearings. 

We  found  that  we  have  had  much  tal- 
ent drained  away  from  some  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive positions  in  the  Government.  It 
is  not  all  "gravy"  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  many  areas  in  the 
Federal  Government  where  they  are 
losing  competent  people. 

I  merely  point  this  out:  that  it  is  easy 
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to  see  the  grass  across  the  street,  but 

x\-hen  one  Is  right  In  the  middle  of  the 

grass  it  is  dilTerent.  In  this  case  we  have 

had  problems  with  executives  leaving  the 

Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MYERS  ol  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
x\ill  yield  fiuther,  I  will  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  in  the  private  sector 
find  rather  rapidly  that  the  benefits  are 
not  always  the  same  as  they  appeared 
or  as  we  expected  the  first  time  we 
walked  in  the  plant  gate.  But  as  I  stated 
before,  some  of  the  people  who  have  con- 
tacted me  have  said  they  were  trying  to 
get  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  have  been  told  there  is  some 
cases  an  8-year  waiting  list. 

Is  that  true,  or  is  it  not  true? 
,    Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  it  is  true  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent topheayy  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  point  I  think  we  need  to  make  is  that 
we  have  certainly  been  generous  with 
our  Federal  employees.  I  think  we  are 
generous  with  them  now.  I  think  prob- 
ably we  continue  to  be  overgenerous  in 
many  areas. 

I  still  maintain,  however,  that  this  is 
one  area  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  probably  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  private  sector.  For  example.  United 
States  Steel  pays  100  percent  of  the  term 
life  insurance  premiums  for  its  employ- 
ees. I  run  a  small  business,  and  I  pay  100 
percent  of  the  term  life  insurance  for  my 
employees. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. I  think  it  is  one  area  where  we  can 
compromise.  Tliere  are  other  areas  that 
will  be  considered,  and  those  matters  are 
coming  before  this  Chamber  and  this 
subcommittee,  and  on  those  issues  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  a  dififerent  point  of 
view. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
said.  This  is  an  approach  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  total  pictvue,  con- 
sidering these  matters  one  at  a  time,  so 
we  can  make  oiu*  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  increase  these 
benefits  on  a  section-by-section  basis  as 
they  come  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Douinick  V. 
Danxels)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7222, 
which  will  increase  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  Federal  employees 
group  life  insurance  from  33  V3  percent 
to  50  percent  of  level  cost  for  each 
$1,000  of  insm^nce. 

This  modest  Increase  in  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  a  Federal  employee's  life 
insurance  premium  la  long  overdue; 
the  current  share  formula  has  been 
unchanged  since  the  lncepti(»  of  the 
program  back  In  1954.  Additionally  the 
increased  share  is  In  keeping  with  the 
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concept  of  pay  comparabill  y 
Federal  worker.  Private  sector 
contribution  to  employee  life 
premiums    currently    averj 
75  percent  of  premium  cost 
employers  paying   100 
premium.  The  trend  in  tiie  , 
is  toward  100  percent  premiuji 
by  the  employer.  And,  of  co 
Service  employees  have  100 
their  life  insurance  premiunjs 
the  Federal  Government 

Testimony  received  on  this 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
mittee  revealed   that   th„ 
living  of  Federal  employees 
at  least  20  percent  in  the 
Official     Bureau     of     Labor 
demonstrate  that  Federal  e.. 
the  GS-5  level  receive  $1,14S 
comparable  private  enterprise 
received  15  months  ago.  This 
ence  of  more  than  12  percen 
with  a  time  lag  of  15  months 
computes  the  impact  of  ram, 
tion,  during  these  15  month 
crimination  has  a  compou 
reducing  the  standard  of  li . 
eral  employees  to  20  percent 
of  private  enterprise  employee  ; 
tal  Service  employees  perf on  1 
of  similar  difficulty. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Gov 
paying    more    for    the    life 
premiums  of  600,000  Postal 
ployees  than  it  pays  for  1.8  . 
eral  employees.  In  the  inter 
ness  and  equity,  I  believe  .^ 
Government  should  bring  its 
share  of  life  insurance  coven 
line  with  that  it  provides  for 
the  Postal  Service.  This 
good  first  step  to  end  the 
policies  that  the  Federal 
vokes  against  its  own  employ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  c 
join  with  me  in  supporting  t 
that  we  can  demonstrate  to  n 
lion  Federal  employees  that 
feel  that  they  should  be 
cause  they  work  for  the   _ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
time  as  he  may  consume  to 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Sneaker 
•support  of  H.R.  7222.  i  think 
solutely  necessary  that  we  so  i 
achieve  passage  of  this  bill 
think  we  have  put  it  off  a  very 

I  cannot  imagine,  from  th( 
colloquy,  that  people  do  not 
or  realize  that  this  is  a  prograr 
not  been  changed  since  1954, 
was  put  into  effect. 

There  is  no  question  that 
mony  in  the  hearings  indicate 
that  all  of  oiu*  major  industri 
only  today  moving  toward  a 
tion  of  75  percent,  but  for  the 
are  moving  toward  a  100 
ployer  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,   this   bill   doe 
that.  This  bill  moves  only  to  a 
contribution  and  Is  a  very 
moderate  step  toward  compt.. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  say 
disappointed  that  this  will  i 
effect  until  January  of  1977. 
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Is  imfortimate  that  Federal 

have  to  wait  that  long  to  get 
near  the  comparability  on  Insu 
grams  as  private  industry  does 

I  tliink  comments  have 
that  somehow  the  Federal 
received  a  series  of  great  pay 
that  were  not  matched  in 
dustry.  The  facts  just  do  not .. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
eral  employee  received  a  bVi 
increase  this  past  year  in  a  ^.. 
there  was  a  12-percent  increa^ 
cost  of  living. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going 
the  young'  employee  so  as  to 
into  the  group  insurance 

a  reduced  cost,  we  are   

to  have  to  change  this  progran 
it  is  somewhat  up  to  date. 

I  have  to  confess  to  the 

this  has  not  been  our  record  up 
A   50-percent   contribution   ^. 
not  up  to  date.  By  the  time  it  _ 
effect,  we  are  going  to  be  f  urthei 
With  most  Industry  going  to  a 
cent  employer  contribution.  I 
unfortunate  that  we  cannot  .^^ 
ward  move  quickly  but  the  fac ; 
matter  is  that  this  bill  has  be 
ped  down  to  bare  bones  to  get 
of  suspension  agreement  that 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  and  I 
House  to  speedily  pass  this 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
any  longer. 

Mr.    MYERS    of    Pennsylvai^a 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yi( 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  gentleman's  feeling  about  . . 
=eral  pension  program  in  relatlo:  i 
private  sector?  Does  he"  think 
better  than  the  program  for 
age  person  in  a  steel  plant  or  in 
fabricating  plant? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  vei-y  prou  1 
Federal  retirement  program.  But 
a  number  of  improvements  can 
to  that,  too.  I  think  there  are  n._ 
vate  programs  that  are  superioi 
Federal  program.  To  those  whi 
say  to  me  that  our  Federal 
program  should  lag  behind  ^ 
dustry 's   retirement   program,   . 
just  simply  challenge  them  on 
think  we  should  be  the  leader 
field,  not  the  follower. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if 
pret  his  words  correctly,  he  says 
is  proud  of  the  Federal  progran 
interpret  him  as  meaning  that 
spending  more  than  the  private 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  I  think  the 
itself  is  a  good  program.  I  think  . 
tleman  has  to  understand  that 
private   area   those   private 
programs  are  over  and  above  ...._. 
ceived  from  social  security.  I  thin  : 
the  point  that  people  must  rent 
The  Federal  retirement  programs 
lieu  of  social  security,  and 
often  the  total  retirement 
this  employee  experiences. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania 
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gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  in  years  past  the 
retirement  program  was  one  of  the  major 
attractions  to  employees  coming  into  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
factors,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  char- 
acterize it  as  the  major  factor.  I  hope 
that  the  major  factor  was  the  desire  to 
serve  the  country  in  an  important  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  gentleman  also  agree  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  actual  weekly  wages 
or  wage  scales  between  employees  In  the 
Federal  and  private  sectors,  are  an  im- 
portant factor? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  agree,  no.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  obtained  compar- 
ability, no. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill,  HJl.  7222,  which 
was  ordered  reported  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  by  a  imani- 
mous  voice  vote. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  in- 
crease the  Government's  contribution 
toward  the  <:ost  of  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance. 

Since  1954,  when  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  program 
was  first  established,  the  Government's 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the  life 
Insurance  has  been  33  Vs  percent.  Em- 
ployees have  contributed  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  cost. 

Under  this  legislation,  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  employee  would  con- 
tribute 50  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  evidence  gathered  by  our  commit- 
tee shows  that  the  Government's  life  In- 
surance program  graduidly  has  fallen 
behind  programs  offered  by  large  em- 
ployers in  private  industry. 

The  trend  in  private  industry  is  to 
offer  more  life  insurance  coverage  with 
100  percent  contribution  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

This  trend  is  even  reflected  in  the  cur- 
rent labor-management  agreement  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  the  postal 
employee  unions  under  which  the  Postal 
Service  pays  the  full  costs  of  employees' 
group  life  Insurance. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  now  on  this  Issue. 

This  legislation — calling  for  less  than 
a  17  percent  Increase  in  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution — represents  a  mod- 
est step  toward  making  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  life  Insurance  program 
more  competitive  with  those  of  private 
employers. 

I  tu^e  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  7222. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  no  further  requests  for  time! 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  WHrre),  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  nass 
the  biUH.R.  7222. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
ni^s. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chah-'s 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  poslponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  exclude  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  bill  H.R.  7222. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  RETIREMENT  AND  EMPLOYEES 
BENEFITS  TO  MEET  AT  2:30  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mi^  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  Employees  Benefits  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  may  meet  at  2:30  p.m.  this  after- 
noon for  the  purpose  of  marking  up 
H.R.  2351. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESERVING  A  SITE  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  5327)  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HJl.  5327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
portion  of  the  Mall  bounded  by  Third  Street, 
Maryland  Avenue,  Fourth  Street,  and  Jeffer- 
son Drive  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
reserved  as  a  site  for  the  futxire  public  uses 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  may 
not  make  any  vae  of  th«  portion  of  the  MaU 
described  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  un- 
less such  use  is  first  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  There  being  no  second 
demanded,  the  question  Is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hats)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  5327,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS  DISABnjTY  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  SURVIVOR  BENE3FTTS 
ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  7767)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans and  to  increase  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  ind«nnlty  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 


HJl.  7767 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  DlsabUlty 
Compensation  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of 
1875". 

TITLE   I— VETERANS   DISABIUTT 
COMPENSATION 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$32"  in  8ub8ectl4» 

(a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$84"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$69"  in  subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "WJS"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "W9"  in  subsection 

(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$95"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$122"  In  subsection 
(d»  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$181"- 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$171"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "»I86"- 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$211"  in  subaeetlon 

(f )  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$282"- 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$250"  In  aubeectlon 

(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$276"- 

<8)    by  striking  out  "$289"  In  subsection 
(h)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "818"- 

(9)  by  strUtUig  out   "325"  in  subsection 
(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "358"- 

(10)  by  striking  out  "684"  in  subseJstlon 
(J)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "642"- 

(11)  by  striking  out  "727"  and  "$1,017"  In 

$800    and  ••ai.llB",  nepetMvtiy. 
/,{     *  J*^  striking  out  "$727-  In  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  m  lieu  tboeof  ''$800"- 

/J!'^  5^."*^5°K  *»"'  "•*»"  ^  «ib»ction 
(m)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thMwrf  "tSM"- 

/„1"^  ]*^.  ^*^^  out  "WOe"  In  subMctlon 
'   ;,.^?  Inserting  in  lieu  thneof  "$1,000"- 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$1,017"  In  subsection 

;.-!  ,!^f  ^P^   "^  inserting  in  Ueu  theraof 
$1,119"; 

(16)  by  stalking  out  "$437"  Ui  subaeetlon 
(r)  and  insertUig  in  Ueu  thereof  "$480"-  and 

(17)  by  strUtlng  out  "$«84"  in  sabMCtlon 
(s)  and  InsertUig  in  Ueu  tberaof  "$719". 

(b)  Tlie  Administrator  of  Veteran*'  Affairs 
may  adjust  admlnistraUvely,  ctmslstent  with 
the  Increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disabiUty  compensation  payable  to 
PM«ons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt 
of  compensation  payable  ptu-suant  to  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

8k:.  102.  Section  315(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  ia  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$38"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  ins^-ting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40"- 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$«l"  in  subparagraph 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$«7"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  insertUig  in  Ueu  thereof  "$85"; 
(4)  by  striking  out  "$96"  and  "$17"  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  InsertUig  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$X06"  and  "$19",  re«^)ectively; 

(6)  by  strikUig  out  "$24"  in  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "28"; 

(6)  by  strlktag  out  "$41"  m  subparagraph 
(F)  and  inserting  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "$46"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$61"  and  "$17"  in 
subparagraph  (Q)  and  InsertUig  in  lleU 
thereof  "$87"  and  "$19",  respectively; 

(•)  by  strlkUig  out  "$29"  In  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$32";  and 

(9)  by  strlkUig  out  "$66"  Ui  subparagraph 
(I)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$«l". 
TniiE  n— SURVIVORS  I»PENDENCT  AND 

INDEMNTTT  C(»a>ENSATIOK 
Sk.  201.  SectlMi  411  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compeo.- 
aatlon  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow,  based  on 
the  pay  grade  of  her  deceased  husband,  as 
monthly  rates  set  forth   in  the  foUowIng 
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Monthly  rate 

•387 

243 


251 

_ 265 

273 

279 

293 

- 309 

1 323 

298 

310 

330 

338 

298 

309 

331 

_ S50 

385 

433 

: 470 

— 514 

562 

>604 

"  I  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  etUlsted  advisor  of  the 
Mavy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  master 
chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the 
applicable  time  designated  by  sec.  402  of  this 
title,  the  widow's  rate  shall  be  $348. 

"  >  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Steff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time 
designated  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  wid- 
ow's rate  shaU  be  $648. 

"(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more 
children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran,  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  paid  monthly  to  the 
widow  shall  be  Increased  by  $29  for  each 
such  child. 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  to  the 
widow  shall  be  Increased  by  $70  if  <<be  la  (1) 
a  patient  In  a  nursUig  home  or  (2)  helpless 
or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as 
to  need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person." 

Sec.  202.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation;  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

"(1)  OnechUd.$ll9. 

"(2)  Two  children.  $172. 

"(3)  Three  children,  $221. 

"(4)  More  than  three  chUdren,  $221,  plus 
$44  for  each  child  in  excess  of  three.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  414 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  strllclng  out  "$34"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  "$70". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "$108"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$119". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$55"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$61". 

TITLE  in — CONVERSION  UNDER  SERVICE- 
MEN'S OitOUP  UFB  INSOBANCE 

Sec.  301.  Section  768  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  (c)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  A  member  who  is  eligible  for  auto- 
matic conversion  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  to  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
under  conditions  prescribed  in  subsection  (b) 
and  who  electa  not  to  be  insured  under  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  may,  effective 
the  day  after  his  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  coverage  would  cease,  convert  such 
Insurance  to  an  Individual  poUcy  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  section  777 
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(•)  of  this  title  for  conversion  <$  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insturance." 

TTTIiB  IV — ^EFFECTIVE  DItES 

Sac.  401.  (a)  The  provisions  of  Itles  I  and 
n  of  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  c  a  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  montl  which  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  the  enacti^nt  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Title  in  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  c  r  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore!  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  M^.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempord  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  coi^idered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore]  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Robi  rts),  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr,  Haboier- 
scHMiBT),  will  be  recognized  fijr  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R 
amend  title  38,  United  State: 
Increase  the  rates  of  disabilitj 
satlon  for  disabled  veterans 
crease  the  rates  of  dependenc  r 
demnity  compensation,  and 
purposes,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoits 
that  all  Members  have  5 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
marks  on  this  legislation,  and 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
bill  is  to  increase  the  rates  of 
tion  payable  to  service-dlsablec 
Including  the  rates  of 
indemnity  compensation  for 
children  of  veterans  who  have 
result  of  service-connected 
This  bill  was  developed  after 
ings  on  the  compensation 
ducted  by  our  very  diligent 
Subcommittee  on  Compensatio:  t 
and  Insurance  headed  by 
guished  colleague  from  Mississfcpi 
(  Sonny  )   Montgouery.  I  wist 
mend  him  and  his  fellow  mei^ber 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr 
the     gentleman    from     Georgia 
Brinkley),  the  gentleman  f n  m 
(Mr.    Wilson),    the    gentleman 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner), 
tleman   from   Ohio    (Mr.   MofTL 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  W 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  th 
minority  member  of  the  committee 
HAMMERSCHMIDT) ,    and    the 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guyer). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  aware  of 
the  record  of  our  committee  over  the 
years  in  providing  for  the  need^  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  programs  for 
coimected  veterans  and  their 
The  Congress  has  clearly 
that  it  has  and  will  continue 
for  those  needs.  While  we 
deavored  through  the  years  to 
monthly  rates  with  increases  i 
of  living,  experience  has  showi 
greater  need  lies  with  the  more 
disabled  veterans  who  in  many 
completely  unable  to 
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disability  compensation  paymeiits 
outside  income.  Accordingly,  thii 
in  previous  measures,  proposes 
greater    Increases    on    behalf 
severely      service-connected 
veterans. 

Mr.    Speaker,    as    chairman 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
ber  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
tion,  Pension  and  Insurance,  I 
to  be  a  part  of  the  unanimous 
approval  of  this  very  worthwhile 
tion.  At  this  time,  I  yield  such 
he  may  desire  to  the  chairmar 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
sissippi,  who  will  explahi  in 
the  specific  provisions  of  H.R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
may  consume  to  the  gentlema^i 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr. 
J  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
fairs,  the  gentleman  from  T< 
cerning  the  activities  of  our 
mittee  on  Compensation,  Pension 
surance.'The  results  of  our  wofk 
only  possible,  of  course,  through 
cooperation  and  support. 

The  disability  compensation 
throughout  its  modem  history, 
designed  to  provide  relief  for 
paired  earning  capacity  of  veterins 
abled  as  the  result  of  their  mllitaFy 
ice.  The  amoim:;  payable  varies  _ 
to  the  degree  of  disability  which, 
is  required  by  the  law  to  represen ; 
extent  practicable,  the  average 
ment  in  earning  capacity  resultlfig 
such  disability  or  combination 

bilities  In  civil  occupations.  

compensation  for  dependents  Is 
to  any  veteran  entitled  to  basic 
sation  for  disability  rated  at 
than  50  percent. 

Since  the  disability  compensation 
gram  was  first  established,  the 
tee  has  periodically  reviewed  the 
compensation  provided  as  to 
quacy,  and  the  Congress  has 
justments  when  such  were 

essary.  The  rates  of  such  . 

were  last  increased  by  Public  Law 
effective  May  1, 1974. 

The  current  program  of  benefits 
survivors  of  veterans  who  have 
service-connected  conditions 
lished  in  1957.  In  similar 
Congress  has  periodically  revlei-ed 
adequacy  of  the  DIC  rates  for 
and  has  made  appropriate 
The  DIC  payments  for  widows  „ 
dren  were  also  last  increased  May 
by  Public  Law  93-295. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19, 1975, 
committee  conducted  hearings 
ing  legislation  to  increase  the 

disability  compensation  for 

nected  disabled  veterans  and  the 
dependency  and  indemnity 
for  widows  and  children.  The 
mittee  received  testimony  from 
erans'  Administration  and  most 
veterans'    organizations. 
Disabled  Americans  Veterans, 
ans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
eign  Wars,  the  National  Association 
Concerned  Veterans,  the  National 
elation    for    Uniformed 
Blinded      Veterans      Associatioi 
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AMVETS,  and  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America,  Inc. 

On  June  5,  1975,  the  subcommittee 
recommended  H.R.  7767  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  on  June  12,  1975,  It  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

As  our  chairman  remarked  earlier, 
during  the  past  several  years,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  have  recog- 
nized the  greater  need  for  monetary 
assistance  in  the  cases  of  the  more 
seriously  disabled  service-connected  vet- 
erans, and  at  the  same  time,  been  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  veterans  having  minor  disability 
ratings  are  able  to  supplement  their 
compensation  with  outside  Income.  Con- 
sistent with  this  policy,  the  bill  provides 
increases  for  service-disabled  veterans 
rated  10  to  50  percent  In  amounts  rang- 
ing from  6.3  to  8.2  percent.  Cases  rated 
60  percent  disabling  or  more  are  In- 
creased 10  percent.  Statutory  awards — 
except  the  so-called  "k"  award — relating 
to  more  serious  disabilities  set  forth  in 
38  U.S.C.  314,  would  also  be  Increased 
10  percent.  The  additional  amounts  for 
dependents  provided  by  38  U.S.C.  315  In 
cases  of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  of  at  least  50  percent  would 
be  Increased  approximately  10  percent. 
Dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, DIC,  for  widows  and  children  would 
also  be  increased  10  percent. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  an  eligible 
member  may  convert  his  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  to  veterans'  group 
life  Insurance  or  a  commercial  private 
policy  within  120  days  from  his  date  of 
discharge  or  release  from  service. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
biU  follows: 
Section-bv-Section  Analysis  of  the  Bill 
Section  1 

This  section  provides  that  the  proposed 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Disability 
Compensation  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of 
1975". 

TTTLE    I— VETEHANS    DISAIin.rrY     COMPENSATION 

Section  101 
This  section  provides  increases  in  the  basic 
compensation  rates  ranging  from  6  percent 
to  10  percent,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  severity  of  disability.  An  Increase  of  10 
percent  is  provided  for  those  veterans  with 


Fiscal  year 


a  60  percent  dlsablUty  or  more  and  all  of 
the  higher  statutory  awtirds  except  for  the 
so-caUed  "k"  award;  however,  those  eUglble 
for  the  "k"  award  wiU  receive  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  In  their  basic  rate. 
Section  102 
Additional  allowances  for  service-disabled 
veterans  are  provided  on  behalf  of  spouses, 
chUdren  and  dependent  parente  In  all  cases 
where  the  veteran  is  rated  50  percent  or  more 
disabled.  Under  the  bUl  these  rates  are  In- 
creased approximately  10  percent  across  the 
board. 

TITI  E    n SCRVrVORS    DEPENDENCY    AND 

INDEMNrrY   COMPENSATION 

Section  201 
This  section  provides  Increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  monthly  benefits  payable  to 
widows.  The  new  basic  rates  would  range 
from  $237  to  $604,  according  to  the  pay  grade 
of  the  deceased  veteran.  The  additional 
amount  for  each  child  under  18  would  be 
raised  from  $26  to  $29,  and  the  special  rate 
for  aid  and  attendance  woiUd  go  from  $64 
to  $70. 

Sections  202  and  203 

These  sections  would  Increase  children's 
DIC  rates  by  approximately  10  percent. 

TITLE      III CONVERSION      UNDER      SERVICEMEN'S 

CROUP  LIFE  INStJR.ANCE 

Section  301 

This  section  provides  that  a  member  eli- 
gible for  automatic  conversion  of  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insiurance  may  elect  to  con- 
vert to  an  individual  commercial  policy,  or 
elect  to  be  insured  under  the  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  program.  Under  present  law 
a  member  eligible  for  automatic  conversion 
of  his  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
may  convert  to  Veteraois'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance within  120  days  after  discharge  from 
military  service.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Is  a  nonrenewable,  nonparticlpating,  5- 
year  term  policy.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period,  an  eligible  member  may  then  convert 
from  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  to  a 
commercial  policy. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  program.  Public  Law 
93-289,  the  eligible  member  could  elect  to 
convert  from  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance to  a  commercial  carrier.  Due  to  an 
oversight,  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Law 
93-289  took  away  the  right  of  the  member  to 
convert  immediately  from  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  to  a  commercial  car- 
rier. The  proposed  change  in  present  law 
would  restore  the  option  and  allow  the  eli- 
gible member  to  convert  either  to  Veterans' 
Croup  Life  Insurance  or  a  commercial  carrier 

COST  ESTIMATE 
lOollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Within  130  days  from  his  date  of  discharge  or 
release  from  service.  According  to  the*  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  there  woiUd  l>e  no 
cost  to  the  Government  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

TITLE    IV EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Section  401 
The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill 
are  effective  the  first  day  of  the  second  cal- 
endar month  foUowlng  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Title  ni  would  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Speaker,  testimony  was  presented  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide that  certain  nonservlce-connected 
deaths  of  veterans  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  result  of  service- 
connected  disability  or  injury.  The  com- 
mittee noted  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  issued  new  guidelines  to  re- 
emphasize  and  encourage  a  more  equi- 
table use  of  the  broad  discretionary 
power  vested  in  the  rating  boards  by 
controlling  regulations  and  instructions 
pertaining  to  contributory  cause.  It  was 
also  deveIoi>ed  during  the  hearings  that 
proper  application  of  the  guidelines 
would,  in  the  minds  of  one  involved  vet- 
erans group,  probably  solve  most,  if  not 
all,  the  problem  type  situations  which 
have  been  cause  for  concern  in  the  past. 

Hie  committee  feels  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  new  guidelines  be  liberal^  Inter- 
preted and  that  Agency  ofQcials  throui^- 
out  the  system  be  properly  Informed  as 
to  their  purpose.  The  committee  Intends 
to  watch  closely  the  application  of  the 
newly  Issued  grlidellne  materials  to  de- 
termine if  all  possible  benefit  from  that 
effort  is  realized — to  that  end  further 
reports  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  will  be  requested  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress.  Should  further 
study  disclose  that  the  expected  results 
are  not  being  obtained,  we  will  consider 
appropriate  legislative  remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  would  involve  an  esti- 
mated first  full-yea.'  cost  of  $395  million. 
The  cost  for  the  transition  period — July 
through  September  1976 — is  estimated  to 
be  about  $98.7  million.  The  following  cost 
estimates  for  the  first  5  years  were 
obtained  from  the  Agency : 
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The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  title  in  would 
incur  no  costs  to  the  Government. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  recom- 
mended a  5-percent  increase  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  about  $220,000,000.  This 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  committee  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  May  1.  1974,  when  Congress  last 
raised  the  rates.  A  5-percent  increase  is 
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imrealistic  when  one  considers  the  pres- 
ent economic  situation.  Most  Americans 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  constant  ero- 
sion of  their  earning  power.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  disabled  veteran  who 
suffers  an  economic  impairment  be- 
cause of  the  incapacitating  effects  of 
his  service-incurred  physical  or  mental 
ailment.  Most  serious  of  aJlls  the  plie^t 
of  senice-connected  veterans  who  have 


no  earnings  from  employment.  The  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled  veteran 
who  caimot  work,  and  who  depends  on 
his  disability  compensation  for  life's 
basic  necessities,  is  today  in  a  very  pre- 
carious financial  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
7767,  and  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MONTCX>MERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

MTfi.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  question  is  en- 
tirely relevant  to  this  bill,  but  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  some 
of  my  constituents'  problems  in  re- 
lation to  veterans'  pensions.  They  are 
diminished,  as  I  understand  it,  when  so- 
cial security  payments  go  up,  which  seems 
to  me  a  totally  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  This  will  not 
affect  those  persons  who  are  drawing 
social  security  in  any  way.  This  is  a  com- 
pensation bill  when  pensions  are  raised, 
social  security  does  become  involved,  but 
I  say  again  this  is  a  compensation  bill  not 
a  pension  matter. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  a  compensation  payment 
will  not  drop? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  It  will  not  drop. 

Mr.  PENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
measure  that  will  authorize  increases 
In  monthly  compensation  payments  to 
disabled  veterans,  as  well  as  increases 
in  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion payable  to  widows  and  children  of 
those  whose  deaths  were  the  result  of 
military  service. 

The  increases  in  monthly  payments 
for  disabled  veterans,  Mr.  Speaker,  range 
.  from  6.3  percent  for  the  veteran  who  is 
disabled  to  a  degree  of  10  percent  up  to 
10  percent  for  the  veteran  who  is  totally 
disabled.  The  dependency  allowance  paid 
to  those  veterans  who  are  disabled  to 
a  degree  of  50  percent  or  more  are  in- 
creased by  10  percent,  as  are  the  monthly 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  service  connected  wid- 
ows and  children. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speidcer,  we  are 
informed  that  the  cost  of  living  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
increased  by  approximately  10  percent 
since  May  1.  1974.  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  adjustments  in  pajrments  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  survivors. 

This  measure  also  contains  a  provision 
that  will  make  possible  the  conversion  of 
a  poUcy  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance to  an  individual  commercial  life 
insurance  policy  within  120  days  of  a 
serviceman's  separation  from  military 
service. 

Prior  to  the  inaugwation  of  the  Vet- 
erans Government  Life  Insurance  pro- 
gram, which  authorized  a  5-year,  low 
premium  term  policy  for  the  veteran 
being  separated  from  miUtary  service, 
servicemen  had  the  right  to  convert  to  a 
commercial  policy  within  120  days  after 
separation.  Now,  the  only  course  avail- 
able to  servicemen  is  to  convert  to  Vet- 
erans Government  Life  Insurance  for  5 
years  and  then  convert  to  a  commercial 
policy.  This  bill  will  restore  the  option  at 
separation  of  converting  to  Veterans 
Group  Ufe  Insurance  or  to  a  commer- 
cial policy.  This  provision  Involves  no 
cost  to  the  Government  and  merely  cor- 
rects an  inequity. 

The  Congress  has  always  recognized 
its  special  obligation  to  the  disabled  vet- 
eran and  to  the  survivors  of  those  who 
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made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
fense  of  oiu-  Nation.  Our  o 
consist3ntly  given  priority 
the  needs  of  the  disabled  in  . 
changing-economic  conditior  s 
exception,  Mr.  Speaker,  anc 
colleagues  will  voice  their 
of  the  measure  before  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
gentleman     from 
Myers). 

Mr.    MYERS    of    Pennsy 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to    „ 
committee  in  relationship  to 
that  the  gentlewoman  from 
raised   about   veterans'   pen 
reduced  when  social  security 
increased.   Is   that   problem 
dressed  by  the  committee? 
pect  some  legislation  in  that 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
tleman  will  yield,  this  subject 
today  involves  compensation 
fore,  is  not  subject  to  a 
cial  security  benefits.  There 
tax  due  on  these  particular 
lieve  I  can  speak  for  the 
maybe  we  should  ask  him — 
time  in  the  future,  of  cour^ 
pect  to  address  the  cost-of 
lem  in  the  pension  area,  as  it 
jurisdiction   that   the   Hous 
Affairs  has  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Of  course 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
rity.  That  is  under  the  Ways 
Committee. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvar  ia 
gentleman  s^eld  for  a  question 

Mr.   ROBER-rS.  I  will 
question.   I  am   not  going 
politics. 

Mr.    MYERS    of 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  It, 
pension  is  decreased  when  so4ial 
is  increased  and,  tiierefore, 
terpret  it  as  a  defect  in  the 
gram  and  not  in  the  social 
gram.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  All 
considered  in  a  pension  case. 
We  have  no  authority  to 
about  social  security.  If  we 
security  would  have  to  do  a^ 
sions,  private  and  otherwise 

Mr.    MYERS    of    Pennsy] 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemai 

Mr.   HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
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Agriculture. 
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the  committee  would  be  _ 
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passing  what  is  supposed  to 
fit  if  in  fact  it  is  going  to 
overal  benefits. 
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Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 
will  try  to  ascertain  the 

think  if  the  gentleman 

inquiry  himself  he  will  suppor 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania 
tend    to   support   it   if   it   is 
benefit. 

Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
sure  the  gentleman  it  is  a 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York  such  time 
consume. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  suppo 
7767,  the  Veterans'  Disability 
sation  and  Survivors  Benefit  A^. 
a  measure  which  is  so  important 
who  gave  so  much  for  our 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  basic 
compensation    rates,    higher 
awards  and  dependency  and 
compensation  are  all  in  need  i 

Basic  compensation  paymei^ 
abled  veterans  vary  according 
gree  of  disability.  Veterans 
multiple  disabilities  are  awarc^d 
statutory  awards  and  those 
termined  to  be  at  least  50 
abled  receive  additional  _ 

each  dependent.  Families  of 

have  died  from  service-incurrt  d 
ities  are  eligible  for  dependent 
demnity  compensation,  based 
veteran's  pay  grade  at  the 
death. 

It  is  our  duty  in  Congress  tc 
ally  review  these  veterans 
to  increase,  when  necessary, 
to  account  for  any  increases  ir 
of -living  as  measured  by  the 
Price  Index.  The  last  increase; 
fits  were  made  in  mid-1974, 
date,  spiralling  inflation  has 
need  for  a  further  adjustment 
fits. 

H.R.  7767  authorizes 

10  percent  in  the  basic  rates  of 
compensation,  depending  upoi . 
ture  and  extent  of  the  disabilitj . 
also  increases  the  range  of 
pendency  and  \  indemnity  . 
payments  to  widows  by  10  , 
i*aises  compensation  for  each 
of  an  eligible  widow  by   11. 
Minor  children  whose  mother 
ing  will  have  their  benefits 
about  10  percent. 

If  we  approve  this  legislation 
creases  will  become  effective 
day  of  the  second  calendar  .. 
lowing  the  date  of  enactment. 

Prior  legislation   prohibited 
from  converting  their  servicem^ 
life  insuran(.e  to  a  commerci|il 
This  measure  also  reinstates  fo 
erans  the  option  of  converting 
ice  life  insurance  to  a  commercial 
immediately  upon  enactment 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  

administration's  recommendatipn 
the  adoption  of  this  measure 
so  sorely  needed  by  our  Vetera 
the  widows  of  our  veterans  who 
gling  to  keep  up  with  the  rising 
living — up   10.2  percent  since 
1974. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
lend  their  support  to  this  wortl^r 
tion. 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans' 
benefits  date  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  with  disability  compensation  the 
first  major  category  of  benefits  provided. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  history  the 
precedent  was  estabUshed  that  veter- 
ans disabled  as  a  result  of  their  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  were  to  be  distin- 
guished and  afforded  governmental  as- 
sistance. This  Nation  holds  as  a  part  of 
its  heritage  a  tradition  of  gratitude  to- 
ward its  veterans  which,  through  the  200 
years  of  our  history,  has  manifested  it- 
self in  the  compensation,  pension,  edu- 
cation, and  health  care  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Of  our  29  million  veterans,  nearly  2.5 
million  are  disabled  as  a  result  of  their 
service.  Almost  400,000  widows  and  chil- 
di'en  of  disabled  veterans  receive  support 
through  the  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  program.  A  significant 
number  of  these  beneficiaries  are  the 
veterans  and  families  of  disabled  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  by  reason  of  their 
younger  families  depend  more  upon  the 
compensation  progi*am  to  meet  their 
household  expenses. 

The  disability  compensation  program 
has  been  maintained  to  provide  relief  for 
the  impaired  earnings  capacity  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  Even  in  better  economic 
times,  the  disabled  suffer  financial  im- 
pairment because  of  their  incapacitation. 
Inlierent  in  our  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram is  a  recognition  that  review  be 
made  periodically  to  assm-e  that  the  ben- 
efit levels  provide  the  relief  intended. 

The  cost-of-living  has  risen  10.2  per- 
cent since  the  last  compensation  increase 
in  May  of  1974.  Yet,  the  administration 
has  suggested  a  5-percent  ceiling  on 
benefit  increases  which  is  totally  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  and  hardships  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families.  As  m 
the  past,  the  Congress  has  t-ken  Initia- 
ti\e  to  provide  some  measure  of  realistic 
adjustment  in  compensation  and  surviv- 
ors' benefits.  The  legislation  before  us 
will  provide  increases  on  a  scale  of  up  to 
10  percent  for  veterans'  disabiUty  pay- 
ments. Dependents'  and  survivors'  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  by  10  percent. 

Although  it  is  not  the  matter  before  us 
today,  our  support  for  this  legislation 
and  the  disabled  veteran  should  also  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligation  to  the  2.5  mil- 
lion veterans  and  their  dependents  who 
are  recipients  of  veterans'  pensions. 
Nearly  77  percent  of  these  pension  bene- 
ficiaries also  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits. Over  1  milUon  of  these  individuals 
experience  reductions  in  their  pensions 
when  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased, and  many  lose  their  pensions 
entirely.  In  all  too  many  cases,  such  a 
reduction,  despite  the  social  security  in- 
crease, leaves  the  veteran  or  widow  in  a 
worse  financial  situation  in  terms  of  total 
Income.  It  understandably  •  appears  to 
these  individuals  that  what  is  being 
given  to  them  by  one  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  being  taken  away  by 
the  other.  The  rate  of  inflation  which  we 
have  been  experiencing  in  the  past  year 
has  waged  economic  warfare  with  the 
budgets  of  those  Americans,  most  often 
elderly,  who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  We 
must  protect  their  right  to  the  full  vet- 
erans' pensions  they  deserve. 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  considering  H.R.  7767,  the 
Veterans'  Disabilitj  Compensation  and 
Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1975. 

This  important  measure  provides  for 
an  increase  in  compensation  payments 
ranging  from  6  to  10  percent  and  it  pro- 
vides for  additional  allowances  for 
sen'ice-connected  disabled  veterans  In 
behalf  of  their  spouses,  children,  and 
dependent  parents  if  the  veteran  is  rated 
50  percent  or  more  disabled. 

H.R.  7767  also  provides  for  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  rates  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation — ^DIC — ^for  wi- 
dows and  children.  Included  in  this  com- 
pensation legislation  is  a  provision  which 
guarantees  every  soldier  discharged  from 
the  military  the  right  to  convert  his  serv- 
iceman's group  Ufe  insurance — SGLI — to 
a  commercial  carrier  or  to  elect  the  low- 
cost.  5-year-term  life  insurance  we  pro- 
vided in  the  last  Congress,  veterans' 
group  life  insurance — VGLI. 

With  the  burden  that  inflation  has  im- 
posed on  the  disabled  veteran  and  his 
family,  these  changes  in  the  law  are 
necessary.  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  certainly  glad  that  this  body 
of  the  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
heavy  debt  that  the  Nation  owes  to  those 
who  have  served  their  country  so  well.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  also  act 
quickly  so  tliat  the  day  when  the  benefits 
will  be  increased  will  not  be  long  delaved. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  fm  ther  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7767),  as  amended. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  7767)   just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


lO  EXTEI«D  THE  AUTHOHITY  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS  TO  ESTABLISH  AND 
CARRY  OUT  A  PROGRAM  OP  EX- 
CHANGE OP  MEDICAL  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3348)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  exchange  of  med- 
ical information  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  medical  com- 
munity, and  for  oUier  purposes,  as 
amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.B.  3348 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  asiemhlei.  That  wib- 
cbapter  IV  of  chapter  81  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

<  1 )  By  Ins-irting  at  the  end  of  section  6054 
(U)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Government  received  therefrom 
.shall  be  credited  to  the  applicable  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  appropriation.'";  and 

(2)  By  strUclng  out  in  section  505S(c)(I) 
■•»3.000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1968  through 
1971.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  fiscal  year  1972  through  1875,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •'$3,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  H, 700,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976  and  ending  September 
30.  1978;  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  »4.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1978;  and  $4,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1979,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  HJl.  3348. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
is  virtually  a  noncontroversial  bill  and 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  Jime  12, 
1975. 

The  bill  v.ould  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  continue 
its  successful  exchange  of  medical  Infor- 
mation program  for  an  additional  4 
years.  The  program  has  been  operational 
for  8  years,  and  unless  extended,  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30, 1975. 

The  program  is  achieving  the  goals  and 
piuix>ses  which  Congress  envisioned 
when  authprity  was  first  granted  in  Pub- 
lic Law  89-185  some  8  years  ago  of  mak- 
ing available  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  medical  care  for  veterans  and  pa- 
tients at  VA  hosptials  not  affiliated  with 
medical  schools  and  those  hospitals 
located  in  remote  rural  areas. 

The  administration  approves  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  for  a  period  of 
1  year;  however,  based  on  the  success  of 
the  program,  the  committee  felt  that  a 
4-year  extension  was  completely  Justi- 
fied. H.R.  3348  would  authorize  the  pro- 
gram for  another  4  years  through  fiscal 
year  1979. 

The  bill  is  within  the  authorization 
perimeters  which  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  in  compUance  with  section 
301(c)  of  the  Budget  Control  Act. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
members  that  we  should  keep  the  au- 
thorisation at  a  $4  million  level  beyond 
fiscal  year  1976. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
X'ould  authorize  $3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  <l  .700,000  for  the  period  beginning 
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July  1.  1976  and  ending  September  30. 
1976,  $4  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978.  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Bit.  SAITKRritLP) . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Nation's  largest  unitary  health  c4re 
delivery  system,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  constantly  interested  In  explor- 
ing and  developing  new  methods  of  ex- 
change of  medical  information  for  both 
educational  and  clinical  purposes.  It  is 
such  elTorts  that  materially  assist  the  VA 
In  providing,  on  a  contiutiing  basis,  the 
most  elTective  and  up-to-date  care  to  the 
veteran  patient,  regardless  of  his  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  exchange  of  medical  informa- 
tion— ^EMI — ^program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  the  activity  which  en- 
ables the  VA  to  harness  technological  ad- 
vances in  communications  to  the  educa- 
tional process,  and  thus  engage  in  and 
support  innovative  pilot  projects  which 
strengthen  those  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  located  remote  from  major 
medical  teaching  centers  and/or  those 
not  affiliated  with  medical  schools.  The 
gnaMing  legislation  (Public  Law  89-785) 
also  charges  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  fostering  "the  widest  cooper- 
ation and  consultation  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession, "  whether 
within  or  outside  of  the  agency. 

The  exchange  of  medical  information 
program  is,  therefore,  the  catalyst  which 
provides  for  the  development  of  "an  en- 
vironment of  academic  medicine — at 
peripherally  located  VA  hospitals— which 
helps  attract  and  retain  higlily  trained 
and  qualified  members  of  the  medical 
profession." 

Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89-785 
(38  U.S.d.  5051.  5054-5055)  on  Novem- 
ber 7. 1966.  Section  5055(c)  (1 )  of  the  en- 
abling legislation  authorized  funding  of 
the  exchange  of  medical  information 
program  through  fiscal  year  1971.  On 
August  6. 1971.  the  President  signed  leg- 
islation (PubUc  Law  92-69)  which  au- 
thorizes its  continued  support  through 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Initial  funding  for  the  exchange  of 
medical  information  program  was  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1968  at  a  level  of 
$943,000  for  the  first  year  of  operation. 
The  support  of  this  program  increased 
to  $974,000  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  to  $2 
million  in  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and 
1072.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  total  of  $3 
mlUion  was  authorized  for  support  of  the 
ntchange  of  medical  infonnation  pro- 
gram. The  funds  provided  here  have  been 
fully  expanded  and  weU  invested  in  pUot 
programs  which,  once  established,  rap- 
Idly  make  contributions  in  increased 
measure  to  patient  care. 

The  exchange  of  medical  information 
program  will  conclude  its  eighth  year  of 
operation  in  fiscal  year  1975.  In  the  past 
year.  18  separate  pilot  projects  were  con- 
ducted involving  all  VA  hospitals  either 
as  "core"  hospitals  from  which  informa- 
tion fiowed  to  outlying  hospitals  or  as 
recipients  of  information.  In  every  in- 
stance^ the  programs  were  designed  as 


improveijient  of  the 
care  at 


t  le 
be  ng 


Instruments  for  the , 

delivery  and  quality  of  patiint 
VA  hospitals. 

Furthermore,  the  exchange 
information  program  and 
of  regionalization,  as  it  is  _ 
in  the  Department  of  Medicir  e 
gery,  provide  for  an  interdij  Itation 
ward  the  common  goal  of  ena  aling 
VA  hospital  to  oflfer  the  advan  ages 
latest  developments  in  medical 
its  patients.  To  further 
intent  of  the  enabling  legislation 
change  of  medical  informatiap 
are  being  made  available  to 
fessionals  in  97  communities 
VA  hospitals. 

The  projects  autliorized  unfier 
change  of  medical  informaticfi 
are  supported  through  grants 

schools,  hospitals,  and  r 

and  by  direct  funding  to  VA 
These  activities  vai-y  in  conqept 
and  content  although  each 
jectives  the  investigation 
and  implementation  of  innovative 
ects  in  exchange  of  medical 

Mr.   Speaker,   under   peinlission 
tained,  in  the  Record  a  table 
fiscal  year,  since  the  inceptjo: 
program,  the  total  number 
fimded  under  the  program 
funding  from  1968  to  1975: 
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Total  numbe 
of  pniecU 


Tiscal  year: 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974... 


101 
1 

2't 
20 
17 
17 
>  19 


>  Estimated. 

Mr.   Speaker,   under   per 
tained,  I  insert  also  at  this 
Record  10  of  the  ongoing  pru 
are  examples  of  what  this  proj 
complishing  in  improvements 
livery  of  health  care  not  only 
tion's  veterans  but  to  the  enti 


1 


St  tes. 


V  ho  ] 


educi  tional 


1.  Applications  Technology 
medical  communications 
ducted    via    satellite    Involving 
communications  with  ten  VA 
Appalaclilan  region  of  United 

2.  Interactive  Telecommunicat 
/or  Central  Maine.  The  project  is 
train  family  practice  physicians 
practice  in  underserved  areas  of 
tion  density.  Involved  is  a  censor  . 
hospltels.  including  the  VA  facllii  y 
Maine. 

3.  Center  for  Continuing  Health 
Development  of  coordinated  educ 
gram  fulfilling  a  variety  of  needs 
hospitals  in  Colorado,  Wyoming 
Idaho  and  Nevada. 

4.  Regional    Computerised    _. 
Fluid  and  Electrolytes.  Extension 
ate  clinical  consultation  to  VA  h_ 
mote  from  lu-ban  medical  centers 

6.  Dial  Access  for  Physicians 
Over  400  lectures  for  physicians 
available  nationally  by  dialing  a 
ber. 

6.  Endoscopy  in  Television. 
closed  circuit  television  for  vi 
documentation  of  endoscopic 
oped  at  VAH  Lake  City.  Florida. 
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7.  VA/Nebraska  Television  Netviprk 
way  closed  circuit  television  systei  i 
University  of  Nebraska  Medical  C 
versity   of   Nebraska    College    of 
Creighton  University  School  of  Me., 
VAH's  Omaha,  Lincoln,  and  Granc 

8.  Nuclear   Medicine   Network. 
computer  based  network  designed 
expert  nuclear  medicine  services 
in   outlying   VA   hospitals   in   MlAouri 
Illinois. 

9.  State-Wide  Tumor  Registry. 
meut  of  automated,  computerized 
tumor    registry    in    Alabama    e 
University  of  Alabama  Medical   _ 
the  four  VA  hospitals  in  Alabama 

10.  Telernedicine/Teleconsultatiii 
circuit  television  system  between 
ford,  Massachusetts  and  Massachu 
eral  Hospital  used  for  therapy  and 
tion 


Sstablish* 
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Center  and 

Closed 

TAH  Bed- 
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Texas 

minority 
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Speaker, 
a  bill  to 
the  on- 
3f  medi- 
'  ''eterans' 
com- 


medi(  al 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  -.^ 
tunity  to  thank  my  colleague  i 
subcommittee  for  their  suppor 
legislation,  and  I  am  especially 
to  the  distinguished  chaiiman  o 
committee,  the  gentleman  fro 
(Mr.  Roberts)  and  the  ranking 
membei*  on  the  full  committee 
Hospitals  Subcommittee,  the 
from   Arkansas    (Mr.    Hamm_.._^. 
for  their  outstanding  cooperatii  n 
pediting  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge 
H.R.  3348. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3348, 
extend  for  4  additional  years 
going  program  of  the  exchange 
cal  information  between  the 
Administration  and  the 
munity. 

This  program.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the   Veterans'   Administration 
system  to  contribute  to  the  d( 
modern  medical  techniques  and 
tion  to  regions  that  are  remote  ., 
jor  medical  centers.  At  the  sami 

enables  the  Veterans' 

be  the  recipient  of  advances 
nongovernmental  medical  c^ 

This  program  was  inaugia'ate  I 
for  a  4-year  period.  It  was  ex 
4  additional  years  in  1971.  The ., 
vided  have  been  fully  expended 
invested  in  programs  which  mike 
stantial  contributions  to 
For  example,  closed  circuit 
tween  VA  and  community  hospitjils 
ing  used  for  therapy  and  c 
Another    telecommunication    „.„ 
designed  to  train  family  practic  b 
cians  who  live  and  practice  ir 
served  areas  of  low  population  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but 
amples  of  an  extremely 
gram.  I  urge  that  this  bill  _. 
its'  extension  for  4  additional 
approved. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  - 
tion  is  on  the  motion  offered 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 
that  the  House  suspend  the 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  3348,  as 

The  question  was  taken; 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
rules  were  suspended  and  the 
amended  was  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


.•\MENDING  SECTION  2  OP  THE  ACT 
OP  JUNE  30,  1954,  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  7688)  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1964  (68  Stat.  330) , 
is  amended  by  deleting  "plus  such  sums  as 
are  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000, 
for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  to  offset  reduc- 
tions in,  or  the  termination  of.  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  or  other  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  by  other  Federal  agencies",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $80,000,000;  for  the  period 
begiruiing  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $15,000,000;  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
*80,000,000;  and  such  amounts  as  were  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1075,  and  up  to  but  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  such  buildings  as  are 
required  for  a  fotir-year  college  to  serve  the 
Micronesiau  community,  plus  such  sums  as 
are  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000, 
for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  or  periods,  to  off- 
set reductions  in,  or  the  termination  of, 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  or  other  funds 
made  available  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
which  amounts  for  each  such  fiscal  year  or 
other  period  shall  be  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  and  presented  to  the  Congress  In 
the  budget  document  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  as  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest for  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  offset 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
United  States  dollar  by  multiplying  such 
araoimts  by  the  Gross  National  Product  Im- 
plicit Price  Deflator  for  the  third  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year  numerically  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  or  other  period  for  which  such 
supplemental  appropriations  are  made,  and 
dividing  the  resulting  product  by  the  Gross 
National  Product  Implicit  Price  Deflator  for 
the  third  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1974,", 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mc.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton  .>  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagomarsino)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes.  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillip  Burton)  . 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
This  legislation  passed  out  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7688  authorizes  tiie 
appropriation  of  necessary  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977. 

In  January  1974,  our  former  colleague. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  then  Secretary  of 


the  Interior,  announced  an  accelerated 
capital  improvement  program  for  Uie 
trust  territory. 

The  accelerated  program  is  designed 
for  construction  of  such  rudimentary 
physical  infrastructiu-e  as  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  sound  and  self-sufQcient  econ- 
omy. To  the  extent  possible,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  this  physical  infrastructure 
in  place  within  the  next  few  years  before 
the  trusteeship  gives  way  to  a  new  po- 
litical status  for  Micronesia  in  order  to 
make  economic  self-sufficiency  a  more 
feasible  goal  when  the  trusteeship  ends. 

This  policy  coincides  with  the  concern 
over  the  economy  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  who  cite 
roads,  airports,  and  shipping  facilities 
as  high  priority  items.  The  prc^iosed 
program  will  refiect  a  policy  of  holding 
down  the  cost  of  governmental  opeva- 
tions  in  order  that  maximum  funding 
may  be  devoted  to  important  capital  im- 
pix)vements  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7688  authorizes 
$80,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977,  which  is  a  $5,000,000  increase 
over  the  approved  authorization  ceiling 
lor  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  addition,  tlie  bill  provides  for  an 
autliorization  of  $15,100,000  for  the  3- 
month  transition  period  which  is  re- 
quired to  adjust  to  the  October  1,  1976, 
starting  date  of  the  new  budgetary  fiscal 
year,  as  requested  by  the  admlnlsti-ation. 

At  the  present  time,  over  1,000  post- 
secondary  Micronesiau  students  attend 
college  in  Guam  and  the  United  States 
at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

To  meet  this  growing  future  need,  the 
committee  autliorized  up  to  but  not  to 
exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  establishment 
and  construction  of  a  campus  for  a  4- 
year  college  to  serve  Micronesia,  as  based 
on  a  study  of  the  justification,  need,  pro- 
gram, and  master  plan  for  a  community 
college  of  Micronesia,  submitted  to  the 
.subcommittee  by  Representative  Ray 
Setik,  chau'man.  Joint  Committee  on 
Progi'am  and  Budget  Plaunmg,  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia. 

So  as  to  give  the  administration  badly 
needed  flexibility  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
narily severe  effects  of  inflation  in 
Micronesia,  the  committee  reauthorized 
amounts  which  were  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $7,000,000. 

The  autiiorization  of  such  sums  as  are 
needed  to  replace  reduced  or  terminated 
grant-in-aid  programs  is  continued  for 
anotiier  year.  This  provision  was  Initi- 
ated by  the  committee  3  years  ago  to 
compensate  for  the  fact  that  the  trust 
territory  is  not  eligible  for  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  had  com- 
plete bipartisan  support  in  our  subcom- 
mittee and  committee,  and  I  recommend 
its  approval. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LA<jOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rLse  in 
support  of  H.R.  7688  which  authorizes 
S80  million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977  for  the  Tiast  Territory  of  the 


Pacific  Islands.  This  increase  in  authori- 
zation is  necessitated  by  inflationary 
trends  in  Micronesia  as  well  as  a  fervant 
desire  on  tiie  part  of  the  administration 
to  insure  an  adequate  infra.structure  in 
the  trust  territory  prior  to  tennination 
of  the  United  Nations'  trusteeship. 

To  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  confronting  the  Micro- 
nesians,  one  must  visualize  their  oceanic 
environment.  A  region  comprised  of 
2,100  islands  but  with  a  land  area  less 
than  one-half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  115,000  inhabitants  of  Micronesia 
must  communicate  across  an  area  larger 
in  expanse  than  the  continental  United 
States.  Each  district  capital,  in  order  to 
survive,  must  be  equipped  with  a  jet  air- 
port as  well  as  modem  sliipping  facilities. 
Each  village  must  possess  adequate 
docking  to  accommodate  interlsland 
ships.  Bulk  storage  of  fuel  and  water 
must  be  at  hand;  repair  facilities  to  in- 
sure the  uninterrupted  operation  of 
ocean-going  ships  must  be  available;  re- 
frigeration plants  to  store  fish  and  other 
perishables  must  be  provided;  independ- 
ent electrical  power  sources  for  each  in- 
habited island  is  mandatory.  This,  mj* 
friends,  is  an  expensive  investment,  re- 
quiring a  lai'ge  iier  capita  expenditure. 
Yet.  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
Micronesian  people  in  accordance  witli 
the  1947  joint  resolution  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  U.N.  trusteeship  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  advocated 
the  reduction  of  Federal  spending  when 
warranted.  Tlie  Trust  Territory  of  tlie 
Pacific  Islands,  however,  is  not  an  area 
for  me  to  exercise  this  proclivity.  I  con- 
cur with  the  administration's  financial 
propo.sals  in  regard  to  an  mcreased  au- 
tlioi-ization  for  the  trust  territory  and 
seek  the  cooperation  of  all  Members  ol 
this  body  to  insui-e  passage  of  tliis  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  came  out  of  Uie  committee 
unanimously,  both  tlie  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  example  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  bodies  and  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7688  which  authorizes  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  Tmst  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  of  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $15.1  million  for  Uie  ti-ansi- 
tional  quai-ter  necessitated  by  the  change 
in  the  budget  year,  and  $80  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  bill  is  a  follow-on 
to  S.  326,  which  was  enacted  into  law  on 
May  28,  1975.  and  granted  to  the  Tiust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  a  $75 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliese  two  companion 
bills  are  in  line  with  the  administra- 
tion's request  and  are  supportive  of  the 
current  political  status  negotiations  in 
the  Pacific,  whereby  a  greater  degree  of 
self-government  will  be  afforded  Micro- 
nesian and  which  will  eventually  lead  to 
termination  of  the  present  United  Na- 
tions' trusteeship. 

After  27  years  of  U.S.  administration, 
tlie  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
still  lacks  Uie  requisite  physical  infra- 
structure necessary  to  support  Micro- 
nesian social,  economic,  and  political 
advancement.  In  January  1974,  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior.  Rogers  Morton,  rec- 
ognized this  deficiency  and  committed 
the  United  States  to  an  accelerated  cap- 
ital Improvement  program  in  Micro- 
nesia. In  as  far  as  practical,  it  was  the 
Secretary's  intent  to  install  in  the 
Islands  a  rudimentary  Infrastructure, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  trustee- 
ship. 

In  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
Mlcronesian  Congress,  the  capital  im- 
provement attaches  high  priority  to  the 
enhancement  of  roads,  airports,  and 
shipping  facilities  througliout  the. terri- 
tory. McH-eover,  at  the  behest  of  the  Ml- 
cronesian leadership.  H.R.  7688  provides 
a  one-time  authorization  of  $8  million 
to  build  the  territory's  first  4-year  col- 
lege. 

H.R.  7688  authorizes  a  $20  million  an- 
nual Increase  in  funding  over  that  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974.  In 
spite  of  soaring  governmental  opera- 
tions costs,  the  trust  territory  govern- 
ment intends  to  maintain  the  line  in 
overhead  spending,  raising  instead  the 
level  of  expenditures  in  capital  improve- 
ments from  $9  million  In  fiscal  j^ear  1974 
to  $25  million  In  fiscal  year  1976.  Suiely, 
such  comer-cutting  in  governmental 
housekeeping  costs  in  the  tnist  territory 
Is  not  only  praiseworthy  but  also  a  goal 
which  all  echelons  of  U.8.  Government, 
Including  us  here  In  Washington  should 
emulate. 

Further,  H.R.  7688  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  which  were  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  In  fiscal  year 
1975.  As  previously  mentioned.  S.  32C 
authorized  $75  million  for  flocal  year 
1975.  In  the  appropriating  process,  how- 
ever, the  other  body  In  their  best  example 
of  "corporate  wisdom"  failed  to  pro- 
vide $7,000,000  of  the  authorized  amount. 
Gentlemen,  these  two  bills,  S.  326  and 
HJl.  7688,  concern  themselves  with  a 
long-range  economic  development  plan. 
EtLcb  element  of  the  plan  is  dependent 
upon  the  other.  It  is  not  possible  to  at- 
tain economic  viability  In  Micronesia, 
without  each  step  of  the  plan  being  firm- 
ly in  place  before  the  next  step  is  laid. 
To  cut  $7,000,000  from  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  plan  insures  a  very  fragile 
structure  to  say  the  least.  Accordingly, 
to  compensate  for  this  lack  of  foresight, 
the  mcasiu-e  before  us  restores  those  ele- 
ments of  the  plan. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  which  merits 
discussion  remains.  As  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  H.R.  7688 
Incorpoi-ates  a  mechanism  to  insure  that 
each  armual  authorization  Is  stabilized 
to  constant  1974  dollars.  Although  in- 
flation is  more  significant  in  Micronesia 
than  in  the  United  States—particularly. 
when  one  notes  the  escalating  costs  of 
fuels  and  construction  materials— tlie 
primary  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
establish  a  firm  financial  base  upon 
which  futm-e  political  status  negotiations 
can  key.  I  believe  you  all  recognize  how 
extremely  difficult  such  negotiations 
would  be  In  the  dollar  amounts  agreed 
upon  last  year  had  now  been  reduced  by 
jnfiatlonary  drawdowns  to  a  fraction  of 
what  they  had  once  represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7688  reflects  the 
legislative  process  at  Its  best.  It  is  a 
measure  worked  out  In  committee  by 


members  of  both  parties;  It  is  a  bill 
which  Incorporates  all  of  tl  e  proposals 
by  the  administration;  it  1  legislation 
which  draws  upon  the  explii  It  priorities 
of  those  at  the  grass  roots.  I.R.  7688  is 
a  bill  In  whose  passage  the  iJembers  of 
this  House  can  take  pride.  I  uge  unani- 
mous pa.ssage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor  ;.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoi-nla  (B  [r.  Phillip 
Burton)  that  tlie  House  s  ispend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7688. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  mereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  t  le  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconbider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speajoer 
to  .suspend  the  rules  and 
(HJl.  5197)    to  authorize  t 
ment  of  certain  foreign  c 
vessel    Seafreeze    Atlantic. 
517242,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  5197 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Vnitet 
America  in  Congress  assemblet 
Congress  finds  that  the  purpose 
Uvea  of  the  United  States  Plshii  g 
provement  Act,  as  amended  (46  C 
1413)  are  not  being  fulfilled  In  ti  s 
large  Btern  trawler  Seafreeze  Atli  ntic^ 
Number  617242  (hereafter  refern  d 
Act  as  the  "Seafreeie  Atlantic") 
advanced  design  built  under  th ; 
of  that  Act,  because  of  the  unj 
skilled  United  States  citizejis  or  . 
legally  domlcUea  In  the  United 
can  be  employed  as  fi.^h  proce; 
ermen  aboard  such  vessel! 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Notwithstanding 
ment  of  item   (5),  section  2.  of 
States  Fishing  Fleet  Improvemen 
other  provision  of  law,  or  of  ai 
of  any  contract  to  which  the  Uni 
a  party,  dmlng  the  four-year  pi  rlod 
ning  on  the  date  of  the  enactijent 
Act,  the  owner  of  the  Seafreene  . 
employ  foreign  citizens  as  crew 
such  vessel  for  service  as  fish  pr. 
fishermen  If  at  all  times  during 
year  period — 

(1)  the  master  and  ail  of  the  ofccers 
vessel  are  citizens  of  the  Unlte( 

(2)  citizens  of  the  United  State 
legally  domiciled  in  the  United 
prise  not  less  than  40  percent 

(3)  any  foreign  citizen  so  employed 
waed  as  a  fisherman  or  fish 
the  vessel;  and 

■  (4)   the  owner  of  the  vessel 
hire  and  train  United  States  „.. 
legally  domiciled  in  the  United 
processors  or  fishermen  aboard 
order  to  assure  a  future  supply 
United  States  citizens  or  aliens 
ciled  in  the  United  States  who 
Ced  as  fish  processors  or 
advanced  design  trawlers. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  sue- 
period  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  owner  of  the  Seafreeze  Atlantkc 
compliance  with  one  or  more  of 
tlons  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(4)    of  subsection   (a),  the 
prohibit  the  owner  from  employkig 
citizens  as  crew  members  of  sucl| 
such  period  of  time  as  the 
appropriate. 

Src.  3.  Section  2ia)  of  tlil.s  A( 
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to  apply  at  the  close  of  the  four 
referred  to  In  such  section 
the  owner  of  the  Seafreeze  .... 
evidence    satisfactory    to    the 
Commerce  that — 

(1)  qualified  fish  processors  oi 
who   are   citizens   of  the   United 
aliens  legally  domiciled  in  the  U 
will  not  be  available  In  sufficient 
employment  on  the  vessel  after 
such  perod; 

(2)  he  has  instituted  and  wUl 
program  to  train  United  States 
legally  domiciled  aliens  as  fish 
fishermen;  and 

(3)  he  is  making  satisfactory  , 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in 
only  United  States  citizens  or 
clled  aliens  on  the  vessel; 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
Seafreeze  Atlantic  to  be  operated 
men  or  fish  processors  who  are  . 
zens  for  such  additional  periods 
such  conditions  as  be  deems 
except  that  the  conditions  set 
graphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  aectlon 
apply  dui-lng  any  such  additional 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Ac 
be  construed  as  an  amendment  of  ^ 
States  Fishing  Fleet  Improvemen: 
cept  tathe  extent  applicable  to 
Atlantic,  and  any  contract  with 
States  entered  into  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  re 
coT-siructlon   and   operation   of 
•  nail  continue  In  fuU  force  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
any  such  contract  in  such  a 
deems  necessary  in  order  to 

provisions  of  this  Act.  The , 

impose  such  conditions  as  may  be 
to  assure  that  the  provisions  of  th 
be  complied  with  by  the  owner  oi 
freeze  Atlantic  and  may  undertake 
appropriately  any   documents   e 
connection  with  the  construction 
tion  of  such  vessel,  but  if  the 
not   consent  to  any  such 
Act  shall  cease  to  apply. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
ond  demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection,  a  second  will  be 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
tleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  c^ 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (] 
svxHE)  will  be  recognized  for  20 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speakei 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5197  is  ^^^ 
get  the  Seafreeze  Atlantic  bacl 
fishing  groimds.  It  is  a  296 
trawler  which  was  built  with 
a  construction  differential  su 
It  is  as  equal  in  sophistication  , 
and  equipment  and  capability  as 
eign-built  stern  trawler 
coastal  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5197,  which 
ported  unanimously  by  the  li 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
strong  support  of  the  adminL, 
maritime  labor  and  industry,  an< 
of  no  one  who  Is  opposed  to  this 
tion. 

Briefly    explained,    H.R.    519'i 
amend  the  United  States  .  „. 
Improvement  Act  to  allow  the 
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the  Seafreeze  Atlantic  to  employ  foreign 
citizens  as  crewmembers  for  service  as 
fishermen  and  fish  processors  under  cer- 
tain prescribed  conditions  for  a  period 
of  4  years  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  conditions  to  be  met  in  order  to 
waive  existing  law,  which  requires  onU' 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  aliens 
legally  domiciled  in  the  United  States  to 
be  employed  on  any  vessel  built  with  a 
Federal  construction  subsidy,  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  master  and  all  of  the 
officers  of  tlie  vessel  must  be  citizens  of 
ilie  United  States;  second,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  aliens  legally  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States  must  comprise 
not  less  tlian  40  percent  of  the  crew; 
tliird,  any  foreign  citizen  employed  on 
the  vessel  can  only  be  used  as  fisheiTnen 
or  processors:  and  fourth,  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  must  undertake  to  hire  and 
train  U.S.  citizens  and  aliens  legally 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  as  fish 
processors  or  fishermen  aboard  the  ves- 
sel in  oi-der  to  assure  a  future  supply  of 
fishermen  and  processors  for  this  vessel 
and,  hopefully,  for  similar  vessels  that 
will  be  built  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  at  anytime  during  the 
next  4-year  period  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  anyone  of  these 
four  conditions  are  not  being  complied 
with,  then  he  may  suspend  or  terminate 
the  exemption  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  the  legi-slation  makes 
provision  for  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
emption after  the  expiration  of  the 
4-year  period,  provided  qualified  U.S. 
fishermen  are  still  not  available  and  the 
owner  continues  with  the  training  pro- 
gram in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
by  allowing  this  vessel  to  return  to  the 
sea  it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  more  ad- 
vanced design  stern  trawlers  to  be  built 
in  the  United  States  and,,  hopefully,  lead 
to  a  lessening  of  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign fisheries  imports  to  meet  our  pro- 
tein needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  tlie  prompt  pass- 
age of  H.R.  5197. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  tlie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sulli- 
van) ,  such  time  as  she  may  consume. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5197  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  first  large 
stem  trawlers  ever  built  in  the  United 
States. 

This  vessel,  the  Seafreeze  .  ilantic,  and 
her  sister  ship,  the  Seafreeze  Pacific, 
were  built  in  1969  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  under  the 
U.S.  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act. 
They  are  the  only  U.S.  stern  trawlers 
in  existence.  They  are  as  modern  in  de- 
sign as  any  of  the  large  factory  ship  stern 
trawlers  of  foreign  fieets  operating  off 
our  coastal  shores. 

Both  of  these  vessels  are  designed  to 
catch,  process,  freeze,  and  store  various 
species  of  fish.  Additionally,  they  can 
process  the  waste  products  of  its  catch 
into  fish  meal  and  oil  for  varioas  animal 
feed  and  industrial  uses. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  neither  of 
these  vessels  have  proven  to  be  a  success. 
In  fact,  the  Seafreeze  Atlantic,  the  vessel 
with  which  this  legislation  deaLs,  has 
been  a  dismal  failure. 

The  act  under  which  this  vessel  was 
built  provides  that  only  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  aliens  legally  domiciled 
in  tlie  United  States  can  be  employed 
on  the  vessel.  Because  U.S.  fishei-men, 
in  general,  do  not  like  to  go  to  sea  for 
long  periods  of  time,  the  owners  of  this 
vessel  were  forced  to  hire  a  totally  inex- 
perienced crew,  sucli  as  factory  hands, 
truck  drivers,  and  seamen  who  liad  no 
prior  training  in  manning  and  operating 
a  sophisticated  fishing  vessel  of  this  type. 
Consequently,  as  a  result  of  employing 
this  mexperienced  crew,  the  vessel  had 
to  undergo  numerous  repairs  and  was 
forced  to  be  deactivated  m  April  of  1971, 
2  years  after  it  was  built.  It  has  been  tied 
up  in  port  ever  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  owners  of  this  vessel 
have  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  is 
designed  to  get  this  vessel  back  to  work 
and,  hopefully,  become  a  pi-oductive  unit 
of  our  U.S.  fishing  fleet.  A  plan  has  been 
devised  that  will  permit  the  ownei-s  of 
tills  vessel  mider  certain  conditions  to 
employ  foreign  citizens  for  service  as  fish 
processors  and  fishermen  during  a  fom*- 
year  trial  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, our  maritime  union  representa- 
tives, and  I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
opposed  to  this  legislation.  I  stronglv  sup- 
port H.R.  5197.  and  I  hope  this  new  ven- 
ture will  pi-ove  to  be  such  a  success  that 
it  will  encourage  the  construction  of  new 
fishing  vessels  of  advanced  design  and 
lead  to  the  revival  of  our  U.S.  fishing 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  tlxe  prompt  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5197. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
H.R.  5197.  As  my  colleague  from 
California  has  stated,  this  is  a  very  sim- 
ple measure  that  applies  to  only  one  ves- 
sel, the  Seafreeze  Atlantic.  Tliis  vessel 
was  constructed  with  subsidies  under  the 
U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act.  and 
is  therefore  required  to  carry  an  all-U.S. 
crew.  Because  this  modem  factory  ship 
uses  sophisticated  trawling  and  fish 
processing  equipment  never  used  before 
in  the  American  fleet,  the  owners  ex^ 
perienced  great  difficulty  in  finding 
skilled  crew.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
skilled  crew  simply  did  not  exist  in  the 
U.S.  labor  pool.  Since  foreign  fleets  have 
been  using  tliis  equipment  for  a  number 
of  years,  oftentimes  off  our  own  coasts, 
the  only  available  fishermen  and  fish 
processors  skilled  hi  tliis  tj'pe  of  traveler/ 
factory  ship  operation  were  foreigners. 
In  trying  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  subsidy,  the  owners  of  the  Sea- 
freeze Atlantic  experienced  a  lot  of 
equipment  damage  and  extensive  lay- 
ups.  Tliey  only  made  seven  voyages,  and 
in  a  period  of  4  years  incurred  losses  of 


about  $11  miUion.  The  present  owners 
bought  the  vessel  with  the  hopes  of 
bringing  it  back  to  useful  life. 

The  key  to  successful  operation  of  tliis 
vessel,  which  incidentally  amounts  to  a 
$5.2  million  investment  by  Government 
and  private  industry,  is  manning  it  with 
skilled  crcv.  The  committee  was  told 
that  findin'j;  competent  officers  and  sea- 
men has  not  been  the  problem.  The  sole 
problem  has  been  with  fishermen  and 
fish  processors.  The  bill,  therefore,  allows 
the  hiring  of  these  foreign  fishermen  and 
fish  processors  and,  in  effect,  provides 
the  owner.-?  with  the  opportunity  to  tap  a 
foreign  resource— ui  this  case,  a  unique 
kind  of  fislnng  skills. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  requirement 
that  the  owners  undertake  a  training 
program  for  U.S.  fishermen  and  fish 
processors  skilled  in  the  technology  of 
the  modern  stern  trawler  factory  ship. 
Therefore,  the  committee  hopes  that  not 
only  will  tlie  Seafreeze  Atlantic  eventu- 
ally be  maintained  by  an  ail-American 
crew,  but  we  will  build  a  nucleus  of 
skilled  fishermen  and  fish  processors  to 
man  future  fish  factory  ships.  In  it,  this 
measure  can  act  as  a  catalyst  in  develop- 
ing a  labor  pool  that  will  be  the  wtal  re- 
source for  the  advanced  fishing  fleet  of 
the  future. 

We  certainly  have  a  strong  policv  in 
this  coimtry  for  the  hiring  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens on  our  fishing  vessels,  partlcularlj' 
those  built  with  Government  subsidies, 
but  in  tills  case  we  believe  that  by  allow- 
ing foreign  fishermen  on  board  this  ves- 
sel for  a  short  time,  we  will  not  only  em- 
ploy a  sizeable  capital  investment  for  its 
intended  use.  but  we  will  provide  jobs  for 
American  seamen  and  job  opportunities 
for  fisliermen  and  fish  processors  in  the 
future.  This  exception  is.  therefore,  an 
experiment,  and  we  believe  an  experi- 
ment worth  making.  I.  tlierefore.  urge 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  H.R.  5197. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  totally  convinced  bv 
the  bill.  This  is  my  firet  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  bill,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

My  major  concern  is  that  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  arc  dealing  with  it  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Most  recently  we  have  acquired  some 
new  inhabitants  of  our  land,  and  we 
have  been  criticized  for  bringing  some  of 
them  here.  I  speak,  specifically,  of  the 
Vietnamese.  I  am  just  wondering  if  the 
tuning  is  w  rong  for  the  opening  up  for 
other  nationalities  to  participate  when 
we  now  have  to  find  jobs  for  many  of 
these  people.  I  would  assume  that  some 
of  the  people  that  have  come  as  refugees 
may  have  some  qualifications  as  fisher- 
men. 

Has  that  pos.sibility  been  a.<;sessed  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  and  I 
will  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 
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Bfr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  »e  have 
been  generally  concerned  about  the  total 
niunber  of  foreign  aliens  In  this  coun- 
try and  how  they  might  be  helpful  In 
building  up  our  gross  national  product. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is  aware  that 
we  have  4»2  million  aliens  at  the  present 
time. 

Unfortunately,  without  considering 
those  who  are  currently  authorized  to 
work  on  American  ships — and  one  does 
not  have  to  be  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  is 
an  sOlen  legally  domiciled  in  the  United 
States — it  Just  so  happens  that  the  run- 
ning of  a  fish  factory  is  .sr>rt  of  a  sepa- 
rate kind  of  Job. 

This  requires  the  u>e  of  specialized 
equipment,  and  it  requires  a  small  but  ef- 
fective Integrated  force. 
■  Certainly  organized  labor  would  not  be 
In  here  Joining  with  us  In  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  tf  there  was  any  individuals 
whatsoever  available  In  the  Coited 
States  who  were  capable  of  being  Inte- 
grated In  the  work  force  as  fishermen 
or  processors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  since  the 
Vietnamese  are  legally  here,  they  would 
qualify  as  a  portion  of  the  work  force  so 
long  as  the  owners  do  not  hire  more  than 
60  percent  foreign  help  to  serve  as  fish- 
ermen or  processors.  This  exemption 
would  apply  for  a  4-year  period. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  genUeman  v^ill  yield  fur- 
ther, can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how 
many  people  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  about  20  jobs  are  about  all 
that  are  involved. 

To  go  back  to  the  gentleman's  point  of 
time,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  have  a  Gov- 
ernment investment  in  this  ship,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  recoup  that;  investment, 
I  think  we  should  not  deley  the  use  of 
this  ship  any  fui-ther. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
i^jeaker,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that,  with 
10  percent  imemployment  and  the  criti- 
cism we  hear  that  many  people  have 
given  up  looking  for  jobs  and  do  not  even 
sign  up  for  unemployment  any  more,  we 
now  have  a  problem  of  employing  people 
on  a  Oovernment-subsidlzed  facility. 

I  would  like  to  inQulre  of  tlie  com- 
mittee— and  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  can  answer  iliis,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it — wiiat  level  of  advertisement  was 
can-ied  on  by  the  owners  or  the  man- 
agers of  tlie  sliip?  What  kind  of  com- 
munication have  tJiey  made  to  the  com- 
mittse  so  v\e  could  evaluate  whether  they 
have  in  fact  communicated  with  the 
State  uiicuiployrnent  agencies  the  de- 
scription of  the  job  and  the  pay  6f  the 
job  in  an  attempt  to  attract  peoijle? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ihe 
genUeinan  from  New  Jeri.ey  will  yield 
further,  tlio  answer  to  all  of  those  ques- 
tions is:  Yes. 

I  will  ali.0  slate  Uiat  tlie  owners  los.fc 
$11  million  in  3  yeai-s,  and  they  were 
going  through  all  of  tiiese  mechanii5m.s 
that  the  gentleman  has  described. 
FinaUy,  hi  1971,  about  4  years  ago,  they 
were  forced  to  lay  up  the  ship. 

Now,  In  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  company  made  advertise- 
ments recently,  the  answer  is:  No.  be- 
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cause  they  are  just  now 

another  $10  or  $11  million 
been  led  to  believe  that  if  . 
will  cooperate  with  them, 
done  and  they  will  attempt 
ships  going  again.  This  on 
ship,  the  Seafreeze  Atlanti 
laid  up  much  too  long.  But 
have  the  assurance  and  to 
Ital  to  go  into  this  venture 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  . 
lead  them  to  believe  they 
get  a  crew  that  will  prodite 
which  will  not  damage  the 
as  has  happened  in  tlie  pas 

Mr.    MYERS    of 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
one   furtlier   question,   I 
know  if  we,  by  passing  this 
any  way  commit  ourselves 
ing  subsidies  which  we  w 
did  not  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  There  are 
subsidies  involved  with  this 
however,  built  with  the 
construction  subsidy. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  w 
a  200-mIle  limit  bUl,  which  I 
will.  If  the  Anierlcan  flshln 
not  move  into  the  vacuum  r 
slvely  and  actually  build 
fish   factory   ships   and 
operate  these  ships  and  prodice 
not  accomplished  very  much, 
no-se  to  nose  with  the  Soviets 
we  want  to  fish  the  unused 
in  these  watei-s,  then  we  a 
have  to  develop  a  new  kind 
that  will  Include  vessels  of 
the  Seafreeze  Atlantic. 

Mr.    MYERS    of    Peni 
Speaker,  I  thank  the 
explanation. 

I  mvir,t  .say  that  I  am  still 
we  can  hire  .American  workers 
them  in  2  -vvecks  to  work  in  a 
and  yet  we  cannot  liire  workefrs 
tliem  to  fish. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Spea 
tientleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Sp 
the  main  purposes  of  this 
to  train  future  employees 
catching  and  fish  processin  i 
and  that  is  one  of  the  great 
of  this  legislation  which  is  .so 
needed. 

We  just  cannot  get  Ameri 
to  go  out  to  sea  for  such 
of  time,  3  to  4  months  at  a 
vessel,  an  actual  fish  fac, 
the  use  of  much  advanced,  s 
equipment.  The  vessel 
tempted  to  go  into  areas  of 
setts,  where  there  are  a  great 
tuguese  who,  for  generations 
accustomed  to  this  work,  to 
ermen. 

Even  thougli  extensive 
made,  tliose  people  just  coulc 
ci-uited  to  stay  in  this  kind 
sea  for  such  long  periods  of 
why  we  need  foreign  nationals 
highly  skilled  to  train  futun 
seamen  in  this  kind  of  work 

Mr.  EMERY.   Ml-.   Speak 
peiitlenian  yield? 
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Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Yes; 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
I  think,  ought  to  be  made 
legislation. 

Pirst  of  all,  the  Immediate 
that  we  must  consider  is  ,„ 
ship  back  into  operation.  This 
been  costing  Its  owners  and  tl: 

Government  a  great  deal  of 

out  catching  any  fish.  This  has 
primary  consideration. 

A  further  point  has  to  be  .. 
ever,  and  I  am  now  speaking 
dent  of  a  coastal  community  ^ 
home  port  for  several  fishing 
American  fisheries   do  not 
this   type  of  fisliing.  We  are 
cerned  with  large  factory  ship 
unlike  our  sister  fishing  natloijs 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan, 
many,  many  thousands  of 
their  home  ports,  and  must  ^. 
freeze  their  fish  onboard,  we 
entirely  different  manner.  Ou: 
will  go  out  a  few  days  at  a  tim^ 
weeks  at  a  thne,  catch  fish, 
them  back  into  port  to  process 

This  is  an  entirely  dififeren 
and  this  is  why  the  factory^ 

proach  that  we  are  now 

not  been  successful.  American 
do  not  fish  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  future, 
make  efforts  to  subsidize  the 
dustry  in  tiiis  manner,  we  __. 
sider  the  type  of  fishing  that 
men  do.  They  do  not  need  ._ 
We  should  consider  smaller 
fish  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
their  catch  back  to  port  on 
basis  to  process,  and  then  go  _t. 
This  has  been  tjie  basic  mistali 
iiave  made,  and  this  is  why  the 
Atlantic  has  not  been  successfu 

I  think  in  the  future  we 
careful  attention  to  the  type 
we  provide  and  to  what  kind 
the  American  fishing  industry 
entupon. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speake^ 
the  comment,  of  course,  that 
the  issue  here,  because  this  Is 
additional  .subsidies  to  the 
this  ship. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  is 

as  the  futm-e  is  concerned. . 

situation  here  is  to  see  whether 
recoup  our  investment  already 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speakei 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Yes.  I  jie 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mi'.  Speakei 
like  to  applaud  this  legislation, 

Mr.    Speaker    and    Membei 
House,  this  is  the  kind  of  ^. 
eral-minded  legislation  that  w 

Certainly,  when  we  have  an  „ 
of  this  size,  it  is  clearly  absun 
up  with  legalism.s. 

As   we   know,   our  friends 
Ameilca  repeatedly  go  to  sea 
distances,  and  we  may  have  to 
the  future  some  kind  of 
wiU  help  us  to  have  more  of 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
"Mrs.  SuLLiv.'VN^   one  thing:  Ii 
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the  difHculty  that  we  have  In  persuading 
people  to  sail  on  these  ships  or  to  man 
them,  how  do  we  hold  the  owners  to  that 
training  program?  Can  they  find  suffi- 
cient people? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  If  tho  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  most  of  the  unions  involved  and  our 
own  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  are  committed  to  the  program 
of  training;  and  the  vessel  owners  are 
publicly  on  record  in  support  of  a  firm, 
long-term  program  of  trahiing  American 
seamen. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  is  pretty  hard  for 
them,  I  should  think,  to  stick  to  it  when 
we  have  this  reluctance  of  people  to  sign 
up.  Therefore,  I  wondered  how  they  man- 
aged to  do  it.  How  can  we  hope  to  do  this 
if  there  is  such  a  reluctance  to  serve? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  may  I  answer  the  gentlewoman? 
If  they  cannot  recruit  and  cannot  find 
new  people  to  operate  this  program  to 
train  U.S.  citizens,  then  there  exemption 
can  simply  be  canceled  as  provided  by  the 
legislation. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  understand,  but  this 
is  the  approach? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  This  is  to  at- 
tempt to  put  this  vessel  back  into  being. 
If  we  can  train  U.S.  citizens  in  this  man- 
ner and  encourage  others  to  work  on  this 
fishing  boat,  I  think  then,  maybe,  we 
could  change  om-  type  of  fishing  if  we 
find  that  the  effort  can  be  gainful. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
StTLLivAN)  and  I  congratulate  her  and 
her  committee,  because  I  think  this  Is  an 
eminently  sensible  bill. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time  to  extend  our  discussions  of  a  few 
moments  ago. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  support  this 
legislation,  because  the  main  issue,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated  before,  is  to  get  the 
Seafreeze  Atlantic  back  to  work.  That  is 
a  sensible  objective. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ments made  a  few  minutes  ago  relative 
to  the  reason  that  American  fishermen 
are  not  more  willing  to  sail  in  the  Sea- 
freeze Atlantic.  One  of  the  reasons,  as  I 
know  personally,  is  that  American  fisher- 
men, especially  those  in  New  England, 
have  only  a  Umited  knowledge  of  this 
type  of  fisliing.  Our  seamen  are  seamen 
and  our  fishermen  are  fishermen.  There 
is  a  difference.  Our  seamen  have  been 
trained  at  the  various  merchant  marine 
academies  and  there  they  are  not  trained 
to  catch  fish,  but  they  are  trauied  to  rmi 
ships.  They  are  trained  for  freighter 
service  and  tanker  service  and  the  like. 
To  combine  those  skills  with  fishing  skills 
is  not  an  entirely  compatible  marriage. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  our  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  feel  that  this  is  not  a 
proper  marriage  of  skills  is  that  they 
would  much  rather  use  their  maritime 
sliills  to  carry  on  their  work — skills  that 
they  have  learned  through  years  of  ex- 
perience in  fishing  in  and  around  our 
harbors  and  Islands  and,  of  course,  on 


smaller  trawlers  on  the  George's  Bank 
and  on  other  fishing  grounds  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

I  would  comment  that  I  hope  that  we 
could  give  deeper  consideration  to  the 
future  use  of  factory  ships,  but  remem- 
bering— and  I  repeat — remembering  that 
our  fishing  Industry  Is  not  dependent 
upon  distant  waters,  except  for  the  tuna 
industry.  Ours  is  mainly  a  domestic  fish- 
ing industry,  and  our  attention  ought  to 
be  given  to  protecting  our  native  re- 
sources. If  we  do  this,  we  will  not  have  to 
expend  money  for  the  construction  of 
factory  ships,  rather  than  the  smaller 
ships  that  are  based  in  home  ports  such 
as  those  foimd  in  New  England  and  in 
other  fishing  centers  m  our  country. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
managmg  this  bill.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  the  sub- 
committee. This  legislation  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  will  inure  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  Amex'ican 
fishing  fleet. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  5197,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
iTiles  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'•A  bill  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
certain  foreign  citizens  on  the  vessel  Sea- 
freeze Atlantic,  Ofiicial  Number  517242.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed,  H.R.  5197. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ATLANTIC  TUNAS  CONVEIVTION  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  tlie  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  5522)  to  give  effect  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14,  19«8,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5522 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Atlantic  Tiinas  Coii- 
vention  Act  of  1975". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpo.=e  of  this  .^ct — 
cl)  The  term  "Convention"  means  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
May  14,  1966,  Including  any  amendments  or 
protocols  which  are  or  become  effective  for 
the  United  States. 

<2)  The  term  "Commission'  merin  the  In- 
ternational Commission  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas  provided  for  in  article  in 
of  the  Convention. 

(3)  The  term  ••Council"  means  the  Council 
established  within  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Coni3er\'atlon  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

(4)  The  term  "fisheries  zone"  means  the 
entire  zone  estai)lished  by  the  United  States 
xmder  the  Act  of  October  14.  1966  (80  Stp.t 
908:  16  U.S.C.  1091-1094).  or  similar  zones 
established  by  otfier  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  extent  that  such  zones  are  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States. 

<5)  The  term  "fishing"  means  the  catch- 
ing, taking,  or  fishing  for.  or  the  attempted 
catching,  taking,  or  fishing  for  any  species 
of  fish  covered  by  the  Convention  or  anv  rjc- 
tivltles  in  support  thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "tLshing  vesicl'  means  anv 
vessel  engaged  in  catching  fish  or  processing 
or  transporting  fish  loaded  on  the  high  sea^. 
or  any  vessel  outfitted  for  such  activities. 

(71  The  term  "Panel"  means  any  panel 
established  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
article  VI  of  the  Convention. 

(8)  The  term  "person""  means  ever\-  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  and  asso- 
ciaiion  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(9»  The  term  "Secretary""  meaits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce. 

COUMISSIONERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  not  more  than  three  United 
States  Commissioners  who  shall  serve  as  the 
United  States  delegates  on  the  Commission, 
and  who  may  serve  on  the  Council  and 
Panels  of  the  Commission  as  provided  for  In 
the  Convention.  Such  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  serve  as  such 
during  his  pleasure,  and  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  siich  Commis- 
sioners. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consulta- 
tion \iith  the  Secretary,  may  designate  from 
time  to  time  and  for  such  periods  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate.  Alternate 
United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Com- 
mission. Any  Alternate  United  States  Cwn- 
missioner  may  exercise  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Commission.  Council,  any  Panel,  or  the 
advisory  committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act.  all  powers  and  duties 
of  a  United  States  Ccwnmissioner  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Comml.ssloner  appointed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  tot 
whatever  reason.  The  number  of  Alternate 
United  States  Commissioners  which  may  be 
designated  to  attend  any  such  meeting  shall 
be  limited  to  the  number  of  United  States 
Commissioners  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  that  will  not  be 
present. 

One  of  the  United  State.s  Commissioners 
shall  be  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  each  of  the  other  United 
States  Comuiisslouers  shall  be  an  individual 
residing  In  a  coastal  State  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  shall  be  kno«'l- 
edgeable  In  the  principles  of  commercial 
tuna  fisliing  or  .sport  tuna  fishing,  or  both. 
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and  neither  of  such  other  Commissioners 
Btaall  be  a  salarted  employee  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Federal  Oov- 
erument. 

ADVISORY   COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  Commissioners 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee  which 
shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  twenty  Individuals  who  shall  be 
selected  from  the  various  groups  concerned 
with  the  flsheries  covered  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  and 
be  eligible  for  reapix>intment.  Members  of 
the  advisory  committee  may  attend  all  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  Commission,  Council,  or 
any  Panel  and  any  other  meetings  to  which 
they  are  invited  by  the  Commission.  Coun- 
cil, or  any  Panel.  The  advisory  committee 
shall  be  Invited  to  attend  all  nonexecutive 
meetings  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners and  at  such  meetings  shall  be  given 
opportunity  to  examine  and  to  be  heard  on 
all  pr(^}osed  programs  of  investigation,  re- 
ports, recommendations,  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission.  Members  of  the  advisory 
committee  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  as  such  members.  On  approval 
by  the  United  States  Commissioners— 

(1)  if  not  more  than  three  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  are  designated  by  the 
committee  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, Council,  or  advisory  committee,  or  of 
any  Panel,  each  of  such  members  shall  be 
paid  for  his  actual  transportation  expenses 
and  per  diem  incident  to  his  attendance; 
and 

(2)  in  any  case  in  which  more  than  three 
members  are  designated  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  attend  any  such  meeting,  each  such 
member  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  may  be  paid  for  his  actual  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  per  diem  incident  to  his 
attendance. 

BECRKTAKT    OF    STATE    TO    ACT    FOB    THE    TINtTED 
STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  reports,  requests,  and  other  communi- 
cations of  the  Commission,  and  to  act  thereon 
directly  or  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
authorities.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  and,  for  matters 
relating  to  enforcement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating.  Is  authorized  to  take  appropriate 
action  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  recommendations  received  from 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  article  VIII  of 
the  Convention.  The  Secretary  and.  v/hen 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating,  shall 
Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  what 
action  he  considers  appropriate  within  five 
months  of  tbt  date  of  the  notification  of  the 
recommendation  from  the  Commission,  and 
again  within  forty-five  days  of  the  additional 
aUty-day  period  provided  by  the  Convention 
If  any  objection  is  presented  by  another  con- 
tracting party  to  the  Convention,  or  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  notification  of 
an  objection  made  within  the  additional 
aUty-day  period,  whichever  date  shaU  be  the 
later.  After  any  notification  from  the  Com- 
mission that  an  objection  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  considered  as  having  no  effect, 
the  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  what  action  he  considers  appro- 
priate within  forty-five  days  of  the  sixty-day 
period  provided  by  the  Convention  for  re- 
affirming objections.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  take  steps  under  the  Convention  to 
Insure  that  a  recommendation  pursuant  to 
article  Vm  of  the  Convention  does  not  be- 
come effective  for  the  United  States  prior  to 
Its  becoming  effective  for  all  contracting 
parties  conducting  flsheries  affected  by  such 
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ADMINLSTRATION 

Sec.  6.    (a)    The  Secretary   is 
and  directed  to  administer  and 
of   the   provisions   of   the    Conv 
Act,  and  regulations  issued  purs, 
to,  except  to  the  extent  otherwl  e 
for  in  this  Act.  In  carrying  out   sv 
tions   the   Secretary    is   authorizi  d 
rected  to  adopt  such  regulations 
necessary    to   carry   out    the 
objectives  of  the  Convention 
and   with   concurrence   of   the 
State,  he  may  cooperate  with 
thorlzed  officials  of  the  gover 
party  to  the  Convention.  In  . 
Secretary  may  utilize,  with  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  departme 
the    Coast    Guard   is   operating 
such  utilization  Involves  enforc 
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Commonwealth    of   Puerto   Rico 
utilized,  such  personnel  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Com_ 
Puerto  Rico  are  authorized  to 
Federal   law   enforcement   agents 
purposes,  but  they  shall  not  b( 
considered  as  employees  of  the 
for  the  purposes  of  any  laws 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(b)  Enforcement  activities  at  sea  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  flsl  ing  vessels 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  he  United 
States  shall  be  primarily  the  rei  ponsibiUty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  departmei  t  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  In  i  ooperation 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Un  ted  States 
Customs  Service.  The  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  i  lie  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Ouar4l5  operat- 
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Ing,  shall  adopt  such  regulations 
necessary    to    provide    for    proced^ures 
methods  of  enforcement  pursuant 
IX  of  the  Convention. 

(c)  (1)  Upon  favorable  action  bj 
retary  of  State  under  section  5( 
Act  on   any  reconxmendatlon  of 
mission  made  pursuant  to  article 
Convention,  the  Secretary  shall  ] 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  such 
as    may    be    necessary   and 
carry  out  such  recommendation. 

(2)  To  promulgate  regulations  ., 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
retary  shall  publish  in  the  Federa 
a  general  notice  of  proposed 
shall    afford   Interested   persons 
tunity    to    participate    In    the 
through    (A)    submission    of 
views,  or  arguments,  and  (E)  oral 
tion  at  a  public  hearing.  Such  r^ 
shall   be  published  in  the  Federal 

and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 

the  considerations  Involved  In  the 
of  the  regulations,  and  by  a  _„ 
on  inquiries  and  investigations, 
nature  and  effectiveness  of  the 

the    Implementation    of    the    

recommendations  which  are  being 
carried  out  by  countries  whose  v_ 
gage  in  fishing  the  species  subjec 
recommendations  within  the  waters 
the    Convention    applies.    After 
in    the    Federal    Register,    such 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  vessels 
subject    to    the   jurisdiction   of 
States  on  such  date  as  the 
prescribe.   The   Secretary   shall 
any  time  the  application  of  any 
lation    when,    after    consultation 
Secretary   of   State   and   the   t 
Commissioners,  he  determines  ._ 
operations  in  the  Convention  area 
trading  party  for  whom  the  regul, 
effective  are  such  as  to  constitute 
threat  to  the  achievement  of  the 
.slon's  recommendations. 

(3)  Tlie  regulations  required  to  b( 
gated  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
may — 

(A)  select  for  regulation  of  one 
ol   the  species   covered  by  the 

(B)  divide    the   Convention 
areas; 

(C)  establish  one  or  more  open 
seasons  as  to  each  such  area: 

(D)  limit  the  size  of  the  fish  and 
of  the  catch  which  may  be  taken 
area  within  any  season  during 
is  allowed; 

(E)  limit  or  prohibit  the 

of  a  regulated  species  which  may 
taken,  possessed,  or  landed  by  ve 
sons  fishing  for  other  species  of  fish 

(F)  require  records  of  operations  1  o  be  kept 
by  any  master  or  other  person  In  iharge  of 
any  fishing  vessel; 

(G)  require  such  clearance  certidcates 
vessels  as  may  be  necessary  to  can- 
purposes  of   the  Convention   and 

(H)  require  proof  satisfactory  to  tiie 
tary  that  any  fish  subject  to  regula 
suant  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
slon  offered  for  entry  into  the  United 
has  not  been  taken  or  retained 
the    recommendations    of    the    «. 
made  pursuant  to  article  VIII  of 
ventlon  which  have  been  adopted 
tions  pursuant  to  this  section;   an< 

(I)    impose  such  other  _., 

provide  for  such  other  measures 

retary  may  deem  necessary  to r—-. 

recommendation  of  the  Commisslo:  i 

(4)  Upon  the  promulgation  of  re  ;ulatlGns 
provided  for  in  paragraph   (3)   of 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  promul, 
the   concurrence   of   the   Secretary 
and  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
In  paragraph   |2)   of  this  ._. 
tlonal  regulations  which  shall 
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tlve  simultaneously  with  the  application  of 
the  regulations  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  which  prohibit — 

(A)  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
fish  in  any  form  of  those  species  which  are 
subject  to  regulation  purstiant  to  a  recom- 
tr.endation  of  the  Commission  and  which 
were  taken  from  the  Convention  ai-ea  in  such 
mann»^r  cr  in  such  circumstances  as  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  etiectiveness  of  the  con- 
servation recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

(B)  Che  ontry  into  the  United  States,  from 
any  country  when  the  vessels  of  such  country 
are  being  used  in  the  conduct  of  fishing 
operations  In  the  Convention  area  In  such 
mannrr  or  in  such  circumstances  as  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
conservation  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, ol  fish  in  any  form  of  those  species 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  pursuant  to 
a  recommendation  of  the  Commission  and 
which  were  taken  from  the  Convention  area. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  repeated  and  flagrant 
fishing  operations  in  the  Convention  area  by 
the  vessels  of  any  countrj'  which  seriously 
threnten  tiie  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Comniis.> Ion's  reconnnendations,  Ihe 
Secretary  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  may  by  regulations  pro.nul- 
gated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section prohibit  the  entry  In  any  form,  from 
such  country  of  other  species  covered  by  the 
Convention  as  may  be  under  Investigation  by 
the  Commission  and  which  were  taken  in  the 
Convention  area.  Any  such  prohibition  shall 
continue  until  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
satisfied  that  the  condition  wari'antlng  the 
prohibition  no  longer  exists,  except  that  all 
fish  in  any  form  of  the  species  under  regula- 
tion which  were  previously  prohibited  from 
entry  shall  continue  to  be  prohibited  from 
entry. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  5(a)  and 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  concerning 
bluefin  tuna  (Thunnus  thynnus  thynnus) 
which  were  proposed  at  the  third  regular 
meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  period  be- 
ginning November  20  and  ending  November 
26.  1974,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons 
ai\d  vessels  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  inimedlately  upon  the  taking 
effect  of  the  regulations  required  to  be  pro- 
mulgated under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  Including,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  regulations 
providing  procedures  and  methods  of  en- 
forcement. Notwithstanding  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  such  regtUatlons  may  be  promulgated 
without  general  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making, and  such  regulations  may  take  effect 
on  the  date  they  are  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Such  regulations  shall  remain  in 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  persons  and 
vessels  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  until  the  last  date  on  which 
the  recommendations  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  can  take  effect  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  article  vm  of  the  Convention,  and  If 
such  recommendations  do  take  effect  under 
the  Convention  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  on  or  bef<M:e  such  last  date,  such 
regulations  shall  remain  In  tarce  and  effect, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  thla  Act,  for  so  long  as  such  recom- 
mendations are  so  In  effect. 
violations;  fxkes  akd  roaFErruREs;  applica- 
tion  OF   RELATED   LAWS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(1)   for  any  person  In  charge  of  a  fishing 


vessel  or  any  fishing  vetsel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  fishing  in  violation  of  any  regtilatlon 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act;  or 
(2)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  to  ship,  trans- 
port, pin-chase,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  import, 
export,  or  have  in  custody.  poMSessicn,  or 
control  any  fish  which  he  k.iows,  cr  should 
have  known,  were  taken  or  retained  contrary 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
made  pursuant  to  article  VIII  of  the  Con- 
vention and  adopted  as  regulations  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  this  Act.  without  regard  to  tlie 
citiiienshlp  of  the  person  or  vessel  whlc-i  took 
the  fish. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
any  person  In  charge  of  any  fishing  vessel 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  fall  to  make.  keep,  or  furntsh  ary 
catch  returns,  statistical  rscords.  or  other 
reports  as  are  required  by  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  be  made,  kept,  or 
furnished  by  such  master  or  person. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
any  person  In  charge  of  any  fishing  vessel 
fiublect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  permit  any  person  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
any  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  tj 
board  such  vessel  and  Inspect  its  catch, 
equipment,  books,  documents,  records,  or 
other  articles  or  question  the  persons  on- 
board in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  the  Convention,  as  the  ca.se  may 
be.  or  to  obstruct  such  oCBclals  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  duties. 

^d>  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
import,  in  violation  of  any  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  to  section  6  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  Act. 
from  any  country,  any  fish  In  any  form  of 
tho?e  species  subject  to  regulation  pursuant 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  fish  in  any  form  not  under  regulation 
but  under  investigation  by  the  Commission, 
dming  the  period  such  fish  have  been  denied 
entry  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  Act.  In  the  case 
of  any  fish  as  described  In  this  subsection 
offered  for  entry  In  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  proof  satisfactory  to 
him  that  such  fish  Is  not  Ineligible  for  such 
entry  under  the  terms  of  section  6  (c)  or  (d) 
of  this  Act. 

(e)(1)   Any  person  who — 

(A)  violates  any  provision  of  subbeclion 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000,  and  for 
any  subsequent  violation  of  such  subsection 

(a)  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $50,000; 

(B)  violates  any  provision  of  subsection 

(b)  or  (c)  of  thla  section  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  Cl.OOO.  and  for 
any  subsequent  violation  of  such  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $5,000;  or 

(C)  violates  any  provision  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  be  sissessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $100,000. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  the  civil  penalties  provided  for 
In  paragraph  (1).  The  Secretary  may  remit 
or  mitigate  any  civil  penalty  assessed  by  him 
under  this  subsection  for  good  cause  shown. 

(3)  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  person  accused  of 
committing  any  violation  is  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect 
to  such  violation. 

(4)  Upon  any  failure  of  any  person  to  pay 
a  penalty  assessed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  Institute  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty  and  such 
cotirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  bear  and 
decide  any  such  action. 

(f  I   All  fi.-h  taken  or  retained  In  violation 


of  subsection    (a)    of   this   section,   or   the 
monetary  value  thereof,  may  be  forfeited. 

<g)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure.  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  tlie  dl.^pcsitlc n  of  such  cargo  or  tire 
proceeds  fiom  the  tale  thereof,  and  the 
remission  or  mili''3tion  ol  .^itch  forfeitures  . 
^■".lall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  Incurred, 
under  tlie  provi^'ou  of  f-is  Act,  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  lav  are  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (ai  Any  person  autlorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder  may — 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant,  board  any 
res.sel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  inspect  such  ves.sel  and  its 
catch  and,  if  ss  a  result  of  such  Inspection, 
he  has  reasonable  cau.se  to  believe  that  such 
vessel  or  any  person  on  board  is  engaging  In 
operations  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  he  may, 
with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other  process, 
arrest  such  person; 

(2)  arrest,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  anr 
psrson  who  viointes  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  aviy  regulation  issued  thereunc'er  in 
his  presence  or  view: 

(3)  execute  any  vrarmnt  or  olSer  process 
issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction:  and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  and  wherever  lawfully 
found,  all  fish  taken  or  retained  by  a  vessel 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto.  Any  fish  so  seized  may  be  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or,  if  perishable.  In  a 
manner  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  To  the  extent  puthorized  under  the 
convention  or  by  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  any  contracting  party  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act 
for  International  enforcement,  the  duly  au- 
thorized officials  of  such  party  shall  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  the  enforcement  ac- 
tivities specified  in  section  8(a)  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  officials  of  the  United  States  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  enforcement  activi- 
ties specified  In  section  8(a)  of  this  Act  with 
lesp^t  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  party,  except  that  where 
any  agreement  provides  for  arrest  or  seizure 
of  persons  or  vessels  under  United  States 
Jurisdiction  it  shall  also  provide  that  the 
person  or  vessel  arrested  or  seized  shall  be 
promptly  handed  over  to  a  United  States 
enforcement  officer  or  another  authorized 
United  States  official. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2464  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
when  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  process  In 
rem  is  issued  in  any  cause  under  this  section, 
the  mai-shal  or  other  officer  shall  stay  the 
execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge  any 
fish  seized  if  the  process  has  been  levied,  oil 
receiving  from  the  claimant  of  the  fish  a 
bond  or  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty with  sufficient  surety  to  be  approved  by 
a  Judge  of  the  district  coiu-t  having  juris- 
diction of  the  offense,  conditioned  to  deliver 
the  fish  seized,  if  condemned,  without  Im- 
pairment in  value  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  pay  its  equivalent  value  in 
money  or  otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of 
the  court  in  such  cause.  Such  band  or  stipu- 
lation shall  be  returned  to  the  court  and 
Judgment  thereon  against  botb  the  princi- 
pal said  sureties  may  be  recovered  In  event 
of  any  breach  of  the  conditions  thereof  aa 
determined  by  the  court.  In  the  discretion 
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of  the  accused,  and  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  court,  tbe  flah  may  be  sold  for  not  less 
than  Its  reasonable  market  value  at  the  time 
of  seizure  and  tbe  proceeds  of  such  sale 
placed  In  tbe  registry  of  the  court  pending 
judgment  In  tbe  case. 

coopekation:  commission's  functions  not 
restxaineo  bt  this  act  or  state  laws 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, through  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency,  institu- 
tion, or  organization  concerned,  may  arrange 
for  the  cooperation  of  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  of  State  and  private 
Institutions  and  organizations  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  article  IV  of  tbe  Con- 
vention. 

(b)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  to  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of 
scientific  and  other  programs,  and  to  furnish 
faculties  and  personnel  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  tbe  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  tbe  Convention. 

(c)  None  of  the  prohibitions  deriving  fro.-n 
this  Act,  or  contained  in  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions of  any  State,  shall  prevent  the  Com- 
mission from  conducting  or  authorizing  the 
conduct  of  fishing  operations  and  biological 
experiments  at  any  time  for  purposes  of 
scientific  investigation,  or  shall  prevent  the 
Commission  from  discharging  any  other 
duties  prescribed  by  the  Convention. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  nothing  in  this  Act 
Shall  be  construed  so  as  to  diminish  or  to 
Increase  the  Jurisdiction  oJT  any  State  over 
the  territorial  waters  of  that  State. 

(2)  It  tbe  Secretary  determines  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  agency  hearing 
that  any  State  whose  territorial  waters 
border  on  any  Convention  area — 

(A)  has  not,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  Implement  any  conservation  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  which  Is 
accepted  by  the  United  Stetes.  enacted  laws 
or  promulgated  regulations  which  implement 
such  recommendation  within  territorial 
waters  of  that  State:  or 

(B)  has  enacted  such  laws  or  promulgated 
such  regulations,  but  such  laws  or  regula- 
tions— 

(1)  are  less  restrictive  than  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
Implement  such  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  or 

(U)  are  not  effectively  enforced, 
the  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  Implement  such  recommendation 
shall  apply  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
such  State  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  State  is  effectively  en- 
forcing within  its  territorial  waters  measures 
which  are  not  less  restrictive  than  such  reg- 
ulations. 

(e)  To  insure  that  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  are  carried  out,  the  Secretary  shall 
imdertake  a  contmuing  review  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  all  States  to  which  sub- 
section (d)  applies  or  may  apply  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  laws  and  regulations 
are  enforced. 

APPROPR  lATION  S 

See.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  the  period  beginning  July  I.  1976,  and 
endmg  September  30,  1976,  and  fiscal  year 
1977  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act,  including — 

(1 )  necessary  travel  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners,  Alternate  United 
States  Commissioners,  and  authorized  ad- 
visors in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Travel 
Regulations  and  sections  6701.  5702,  5704 
through  5708,  and  6731  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  and 


(2)  the  United  States  share  t 
expenses  of  the  Commission  as 
article  X  of  the  convention. 
sEPARABn.rrT 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  thi 
application  of  stich  provision  to 
stance  or  persons  shall  be  held 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  '. 
cumstances  or  persons  shall  not 
thereby. 
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mand  a  second. 
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Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  will 
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of  H.R.  5522. 
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of  14  member  nations — of 
United  States  is  one.  was  brougjit 
in  response  to  the  increasing  ( 
tion  of  the  tuna  resources  of  the 
Ocean  by  a  large  number  of 
Europe,  Africa,  the  Americas 
ICCAT  also   indicates   the 
fishery  experts  of  those  nations 
danger  of  overfishing  of  tuna 
like  fishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Convention 
for  the  establishment  of  a 
and  states  that  each  of  the 
parties  shall  be  represented  on 
mission  by  not  more  than  thrte 
gates. 

The  Commission,  which 
2  years,   is  charged  with  the 
sibility  of  conducting  research 
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Administratively,   the 
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tween  meetings  of  the  Commission 
is  i-equired  to  meet  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  activities 
ported  by  contributions  from 
contracting  parties. 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  to  promulgate 
and  enforce  such  regulations  to  Insure 
compliance  of  U.S.  flsherm^i  with  con- 
servation measures.  Finally,  it  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  scientific 
and  other  programs  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessai-y  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  for  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
transition  period,  and  fiscal  year  1977. 

It  is  estimated  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  implement  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  approximately  $640,000  a 
year. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  H.R.  5522  was  unani- 
mously ordered  reported  by  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
it  has  the  support  of  the  administration, 
the  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  the 
American  Timaboat  Association,  and  the 
National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  H.R.  5522  is  a 
good  bill  and  one  that  is  way  past  due 
and  I  urge  Its  prompt  passage. 

Air.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman fronraew  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe) 
for  whatever  comments  he  cares  to  make. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise, 
in  support  of  H.R.  5522,  and  m-ge  my 
colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules  to  expe- 
dite passage  of  this  bill.  As  my  colleague 
from  California  has  stated,  there  Is  an 
immediate  need  for  this  conservation 
measure.  When  the  flsliing  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  signed 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas  in  1966. 
it  was  already  apparent  that  many  tuna 
species  would  become  extinct  if  proper 
conservation  measures  were  not  imple- 
mented. The  United  States  ratified  the 
convention  a  year  later,  and  the  con- 
vention itself  became  effective  in  1969. 
Since  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
no  means  of  implementing  the  conserva- 
tion measures  other  than  the  convention. 

I  believe  we  have  a  crisis  situation 
with  the  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  which 
calls  for  immediate  implementation  of 
ICCAT.  I  understand  that  the  season  on 
bluefin  tuna  will  begin  next  month  and 
continue  tlnough  the  summer.  Should 
this  year's  fishing  be  conducted  without 
the  ICCAT  restrictions  on  catch,  serious 
further  depletion  of  tlie  bluefin  stocks 
may  take  place.  Because  of  the  urgency 
of  this  measure,  I  hope  there  will  be  little 
question  about  the  need  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  section  9(d)  which  proscribes  the 
effect  of  this  implementing  legislation  on 
the  States.  When  the  bill  was  initially 
drafted,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  permit  exclusive  State  enforce- 
ment within  the  3-mile  territorial  zone. 
Evidence  presented  to  the  committee 
.sliowed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
bluefin  tuna  come  in  close  to  shore  and. 
because  of  this,  effective  implementation 
of  the  Convention  requii^es  unifoim  reg- 
ulations and  enforcement  throughout 
the  coastal  waters  and  high  seas.  The 
committee  reached  a  compromise  which 


we  believe  satisfies  the  demands  for  uni- 
formity and  consistency  as  well  as  con- 
siderations for  States  rights.  The 
amendment  effectively  gives  the  coastal 
States  an  opportunity  to  promulgate 
conservation  regulations  of  their  own 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Only  if  the 
States  do  not  act  wiUiin  this  time,  or  if 
they  pi-omulgate  regulations  less  strin- 
gent than  the  Convention  calls  for  will 
the  Federal  Government  preempt  State 
efforts.  The  cooperation  of  the  States  is 
essential  in  the  enforcement  of  ICCAT 
regulations.  Tlie  Federal  Government 
simply  does  not  have  the  resources  avail- 
able to  police  all  the  fishing  that  takes 
place,  particularly  in  State  waters.  The 
committee,  therefore,  took  great  pains  to 
discuss  this  amendment  with  State  fish 
and  game  officials  and  with  local  fishing 
organizations.  Of  those  States  polled,  all 
were  in  general  agreement  with  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  this  bill. 

The  CfHnmittee  has  been  working 
closely  witii  the  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  and  with  fishing  groups, 
and  there  is  widespread  support  for  en- 
acting this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible 
before  irrQ>arable  damage  is  done  to  the 
valuable  bluefin  tuna  resource.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  su."?- 
pend  the  rules  on  H.R.  5522. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor 
of  H.R.  5522  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas — ICXJAT. 

Hearings  before  the  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Enviion- 
ment  Subcommittee  amply  testify  both 
to  tho  Nation'.s  need  for  H.R.  5522  and 
the  urgency  for  prompt  action.  Spokes- 
men for  Long  Island  sports  fishennen 
have  mged  action  by  July  1  to  con- 
.serve  the  dwindling  supply  of  Atlantic 
tunas  and  to  implement  measm'es  to  In- 
increa.se  the  fish  population  to  leveLs  per- 
mitting the  maximum  sustainable  tuna 
catch. 

A  key  provision  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  of  State  make 
sure  the  United  States  receives  equal 
treatment  under  ICCAT  decisions. 

I  feel  the  bill  was  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  section  pei-mitting  Federal 
authorities  to  establish  consei'vatlon 
measures  withm  the  3-mile  limit.  How- 
ever, this  control  would  be  exercised  only 
if  the  State  concerned  did  not  wish  to 
establish  its  own  conservation  legislation 
or  regulations. 

Appropriate  enforcement  measures  are 
embodied  in  the  bill,  including  a  provi- 
sion that  no  fish  or  fish  products  may  be 
imported  from  nations  who  willfully  vio- 
late ICCAT  recommendations. 

This  is  sound  and  timely  conservation 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan  »  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
5522.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:   and  'two- 


thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5522 1 .  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pur-suant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3 
(bi  of  rule  XXVII,  Uie  Chair  will  now 
put  the  question  on  each  motion  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned in  tlie  order  in  which  that  motion 
was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  followin.s; 
oi-der: 

H.R.  1607  <deiiovoi. 

H.R.  7222,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

HJR.  7767,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 


AMENDING  TITLE  18  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  TO  MAKE  PARAL- 
LEL THE  EXEMPTION  FROM  LOT- 
TERY PROHIBITIONS  GRANTED 
TO  NEWSPAPERS  AND  TO  RADIO 
AND  TELEVISION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  bus- 
iness is  the  question  of  suspending  tin- 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  1607  > . 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  title  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson>  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H.R.  1607,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  250.  nays  125. 
not  voting  58.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  299 

YEAS— 250 

Abzup 

Bcnrfi.  R.I. 

Biicliaimn 

Adams 

Bi.^c;gi 

Biirgener 

Addabbo 

BiesiPr 

Burke,  Mass. 

Anderson. 

Biii^hnni 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Calif. 

Blanch!' Ill 

Burton.  John 

Andrews. 

Bogus 

Burton.  PhJlIiy 

N.Dak 

Bolaud 

Byron 

Annunicio 

Boiling 

Carney 

Ashley 

Breaux 

Carr 

Aspm 

Brodhend 

Cederbern 

Badlllo 

Brooks 

Chappell 

Barrett 

Broomileld 

Clancv 

Baucus 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clay 

BaumHn 

Brown.  Mich. 

Cleveland 
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Ooban 

Colllas.  HI. 

Conte 

Cornell 

Cottar 

Coughlin 

f:rane 

u' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danlds,  N.J. 

Danialson 

Davis 

Detaney 

DeUums 

Dent 

Deijlck 

Derwinski 

DeTlne 

Dlckiuaou 

DtnRell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Teun. 

duPont 

Early 

Ed^r 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Bfaos,  Oolo. 

Kraaclnd. 

Kriiu,  Tenii. 

Fen  wick 

Flsta 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsyihe 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Ot&lmo 

OUmsn 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Oradisou 

Green 

Hagedoni 

Haley 

HaU 

Hanley 

Hanoaford 

Haningtou 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayae,  Ind. 

H>iyi.Ohlo 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Ma.ss 

Heinz 

H1«t<Mkl- 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Holt 

Boltsinian 


Abdnor 
Alexander 

AlHhfD 

Archer 

Annstrons 

AuOotn 

Baraiis 

B«ud.Temi. 

Bennett 

BeriU 

Blouln 

Booker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

BmUaon,  Mo, 

Butler 

Carter 

Casey 

Chlsholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan  . 

Corman 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 


Horton 

Boward' 

Howe 

Hughes 

HunsM* 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jannau 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Razen 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

I.ent 

Levitas 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClosker 

BfcCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

MCFaU 

McKinney 

MacdoiulO 

Madden 

M;utlsau 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MiUOrd 

Mlueta 

Miuisb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mofi'ett 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Morgan 

Mottl 

Murphy.  III. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Iiid. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'MelU 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

NAYS— 125 

Cckhardt 
Emery 
Srienbom 
Ford,  Ten  II. 
Foimtalu  . 
Fraser 
Gibbous 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
OrasBley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidL 
Hansen 

Hechler,  W.  Vs. 
Hefner 
HIUU 
Hlnshaw 
Hubbard 
Ichord 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
KruegiT 
Lagomanlno 
Uoyd,  CalU. 
Uoyd,  Tenn. 


Pepper 
Pike 

RCCS 

Reus* 
SiiehmoiMl 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roe 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

St  Germain 

San  tint 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Srhroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberliuy; 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Bisk 

Pkublti! 

Black 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spell  mau 

Stauton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
S'.epheiLs 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Teague 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongiis 
Udall 
(jllmau 
Van  Deerliu 
Vander  Veen 
Waggoiiner 
Walsh 
Waxmaii 
Whalen 
White 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young,  Te.\. 
Zablocki 
25eferettl 


Lott 

McCoUister 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Martin 

Meavlnsky 

Mlky» 

MiUer,  Call/. 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhepd, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patterson. 

CalU. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuiUen 


Raileback 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Sobaru 

Robinson 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Roush 

Schulzc 

Sharp  . 

Sikee 


Simou 
Smith,  Towa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Sullivan 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 


T  lornton 

Y  .nik 

\1  ampler 
V,  wver 
Vi  tiltehursi 
"W  Utten 
•W  Irth 

Y  itee 

Y  lung,  Alaska 

Y  lung.  Fla. 

Y  i-ung,  Or. 


NOT  VOTING— 58 


AuUersou,  HI. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Ashbrook 
Baldue 
Eeden 
Bell 

Berglaud 
Breckinridge 
Bui-ke,  CHiif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Clausen, 
OouH. 
Conyers 
delaOan's 
Diggs 
Ksch 
FascpJl 
Findlev 
Pithiau 
Fiorio 


Flynt 

Foley 

Harkin 

Harsha 

HastinsF 

Hendersf.']! 

Hightower 

Jetfords 

Jeiirette 

.Tones,  Ai.-i. 

Jones,  Ok);! 

Kelly 

Keys 

Lfhman 

Litton 

McHugh 

McKay 

Mann 

Math  IS 

Michtl 


M  llpr,  Ohio 
^4>llohan 

Ian 
Pijser 
Pi  nrre 
Pi  ice 
B,  ngel 
B#dino 
ers 
R4uEselot 
R  an 
S(  tieuer 
S(  3kes 
Ti  icott 
Vi  nder  Jagi 
Vi  joriio 
W  !son.  Tex. 
W  ,lie 
V  xro'i 


!  of  Illinois, 
itli  Mr.  Don 


:•.  Fiiidley. 
>ir    Beiieil. 


So  itvo-Uuid.s  ha.iiig  vol  ;d  m  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  sus  )ended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  pa£  ;ed. 

The  Clerk  announced  thf  lolloniiig 
pairs: 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  A.shbrook. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Efch. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Anderin  ot  .Noiui 
c.  arolina. 

Mr.  Roditio  «itli  Mr.  Anders 

Mr.  Charlfo  Wilcoa  of  Texas 
K.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Yatrou  with  Mr.  Baldu.s. 

Mr.  Jones  of  OiclaJioma  with  ^ 

Mr.  Jenrecte  with  Mr.  Harkin. 

Mrs.  Bui'ke  of  California  wii. 

Mr.  Dlggs  witii  Mr.  Ha&ting.':. 

Sir.  Flynl  v.itli  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Cell. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  de  l:i  Oarza. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Harsj-.a. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Burke  of  pjirlda. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Ml-.  Mann  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Berglaud  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Highto' 

Mr.  Fithlan  with  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Price  vith  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  MUler  (if  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rousselot  with  Mr.  Vanderllagt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  title  was  amended  so  hs  to  rea0 : 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  18  anc  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  m:  ke  parallel 
the  exemption  from  lottery  i  lohlbitlons 
granted  to  newspapers  and  tj  radio  and 
television.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s|laid  on  the 
table 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant 


visions  of  clause  3(b)  (3) .  rule 
Chair  announces  he  win 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
within  which  a  vote  by 
may  be  taken  on  all  the 
tions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
Chair  has  postponed  further 


D-^  HOUSE 


June  It',  1975 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  GRCjUP  LIFE 
INSURANCE 


SPEAKER 


o  the  pro- 

SXVII,  the 

duce  to  a 

pe:  lod  of  time 

elect!  jnlc  device 

additional  mo- 

whlch  the 

I  roceedings. 


suspe  idlng 


t  le 


The  SPEAKER.  The  unflnl^ied 
ness  is  the  question  of 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  title  of 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questioi 
motion  ofifered  by  the  gentler  lan 
Texas  <Mr.  WnrrE)  that  the  Ifouse 
pcnd  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eleci  ronic 
vice,  and  tliere  were — yeas  245. 
not  vothig  43.  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzi  o 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badino 
Ealdns 
Barrett 
Bauciis 
Btard,  n.l. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Biughrm 
Blancharcl 
Blouiu 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademafi 
Breaux 
Breck3urici;:;e 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
BroomJield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 

CoUius.  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Oanlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Orp;.;. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Oiaimo 
Ginn 
Gold  water 
Gonial  e;r^ 


I  Roll  No.  300! 

YEAS — 245 

Green 

Gude 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Eanley 

Hanimfdrd 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holt 

rioltzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

.]ohn.son,  Pa. 

Jones,  Teun. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazeu 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Ijong,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

AlcCormeck 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mathis 

Matsunagn 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miiford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mces 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murth* 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 


Noltn 
NowLk 
Obe;  star 
CB]  len 
O'Ki  ra 
©■N(IU 
Ottl  iger 
Pas£  nan 
Patten,  N.J. 

son, 

r. 
Pattjson,  N.Y. 


Van 
Vanik 


busl- 
the 
7222. 

bill. 

is  on  the 

from 

sus- 

on  which 

de- 
nays  14.5, 


June  16,  1975 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD -^  HOUSE 


19053 


Pep]  er 
Perl  ins 
Pick* 
Poaf  e 
Rail  back 
Ran  lall 
Reel 
Reui  s 
Rlcl  mond 
Bie{[e 
Rlse|ihoover 
Roe 

Rontallo 
Roo:  ley 
Ro84  Qthal 
Ros1  enkowski 
Rou  h 
Royl  lal 
Run  lels 
Rus:  o 
St  G  srmain 
San:  Ini 
San  sin 
Sart:  [mes 
Schi  jeder 
Seib  irilng 
Shai  p 
Shit  ey 
Simi  n 
Sisk 
Slac  : 

6mi  b,  Iowa 
Sny(  er 
Sola  z 
i^el  man 
Sta£  ;ers 
Stan  ton 


Ja  nes 


V. 
,  Wii. 


Star  : 
St«e  I 
Steii  er, 
Step  lens 
Stra  ton 
Stuc  cey 
Stuij  Is 
Sym  ngton 
Tayl  ir,  Mo. 
Teae  lie 
Thoi  ipson 
Thoi  Qton 
Tru  er 
TsoE  'as 
Udal 
TJllir  an 


>eerliii 

c 
Vigo  Ito 
Wala  1 
Wax]  nan 
Wea'  er 
Wha:en 
Whils 
Willi  shurst 
Wils  n,  C.  H. 
Wlnj . 
Wirt;  I 
WoU 
Wrig  It 
Yate 


Young,  Alaska   Young,  Te<.        Zeteretti 
Young,  Ga.         Zablocki 


The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


NATS— 143 

Abdnor 

Prey 

Mottl 

Adams 

Fuqua 

Myers,  Ind. 

Andrews. 

Glbbou.s 

Myers,  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Gilman 

Neal 

-Archer 

Goodlins 

Nichols 

Arm  strong 

Gradisoii 

Obey 

.\spin 

Orassley 

Pettis 

Bafolis 

Guyer 

Pitre 

Bauman 

Hagedoru 

Pressler 

Bevill 

Hammer- 

Preyer 

Bowen 

schmidl 

Pritchard 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen 

Quie 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Quillen 

BroyhUl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Regula 

Buchanan 

Hefner 

Rhodes 

Burgener 

HUlis 

Rinaldo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hlnshaw 

Roberts 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hughes 

Robinson 

Butler 

Hutchmsoii 

Rose 

Byron 

Hyde 

Ruppe 

Cederbers 

Jarman 

Satterfield 

Clancy 

Jeffords 

Schneebeli 

Clawson.  Del 

Johnson.  Colo 

Schulze 

Cleveland 

Jones,  N.C 

Sebelius 

Cochraji 

Kasten 

Sliriver 

Cohen 

Kastenmeier 

Shuster 

Collins.  Tes. 

Kelly 

Sikes 

Conable 

Kemp 

Skubitz 

Cotighliu 

Ketchun. 

smith,  Nebr. 

Crane 

Kindness 

Spence 

Daniel,  D.m 

Krueger 

Stanton. 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

J.  WUliam 

Derwinski 

Landruni 

Steelman 

Devine 

Latta 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Dickinson 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lloyd,  C»Uf. 

S\'n-ims 

du  Pont 

Lujan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Edgar 

McClory 

Thone 

Edwards,  .Ma. 

McCloskey 

Treen 

Emery 

McCollister 

Vander  Veen 

English 

McDonald 

VVftggonner 

Erlenborn 

McEweu 

Wampler 

Eshlemau 

McKiune.v 

Whitten 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Magtiire 

Wiggins 

Fenwick 

Martin 

Wilson,  Bob 

Findley 

MazKOU 

Wydler 

Fish 

Montgonifi-. 

Young,  Fla. 

Flowers 

Moore 

Forsythe 

Moorhead , 

Fonntnlu 

Calif. 

l-ren'',el 

Mosher 

NOT  VOTI.NCt- 

4:i 

.\iiibro 

Fascell 

Peyser 

Anderson,  ni. 

Fiorio 

Price 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Flynt 

Rangel 

Ashbrook 

Harsha 

Rodino 

Bell 

Hastings 

Rogers 

Honker 

Henderson 

Rousselot 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  Alt'. 

Ryan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Oki.i 

Scheuer 

Clausen. 

Lehman 

Stokes 

DonH. 

McKay 

Talcott 

c;onlait 

Mann 

Vauder  Jagi 

Conyers 

Michel 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Dent 

Miller.  Oh,<. 

Wylie 

Diggs 

Mollohan 

Vatron 

Esch 

Patman,  Tex 

So  (.two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thei"eof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Fiorio  witli  Mr.  Lehman 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Anderson  oi  iUinoj.s. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Burke  oi  Florida. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Michel 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Andvew.s  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Rh'.  Bell. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clatisen. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texa.=  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

ilr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Sclieiier. 


VETERANS'  DISABILITY  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinLshed  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  ^H.R.  7767' .  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill  <H.ti. 
7767 ».  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  389,  na.vs  0, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3011 


Alxinoi 

Abi-irv 

Adanis 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Ander.soji. 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstroiiy 
Ashley 
A.«pin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalib 
Baldu."? 
Barren 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.l. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Berglanci 
Bevill 
Bianfti 
Biesier 
Binghiiin 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boll  in;; 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademus 
Breaux 
Breckinrldqe 
Brlnkley 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyliill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Bvirton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cedertaeri; 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Claw.sou.  Del 
Clay 

Clevelanti 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUins.  111. 
Collins.  Te\. 
Conable 
Conle 
Corman 


YEAS— 389 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
UAniours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Gar^a 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinslii 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Dowiiint; 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fucjiia 
Gaydos 
GiaJmo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedo.'-n 
Halev 
Hall 

Horn  il  ton 
Hanimer- 

schmidt 


Hanley 

Haunalord 

Hatisen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.Va. 

Heckler.  Mass,. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtymaii 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calil. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Joimson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

l^ehman 

ijcnt 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lu.lan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFali 


McHugh 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mabon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunn<;a 

Maz70li 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler.  Calif 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mintsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhea<l.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa 
Natcher 
Neal 
NichoLs 
Nix 
Nolan 
NowaU 
Obersliir 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONeiU 
Ottingcr 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 


Pattison.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poatje 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsbark 

Randall 

Rees 

Fegula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

RiPhmonii 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Roseutlxal 

RostenkowskI 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rimnel.s 

Ruppe 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Samini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfieki 

Schneebeli 

Sohroeder 

Srhulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

.Sisk 

Skubii.? 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellnian 

NAYS— 0 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
•stephen.s 
SI  rat  ton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SiUIivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Wagponner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
?:i.blocki 
Zeferc't  ti 


NOT  VOTING  — 44 


A«der.<,on.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Ashbrook 
Bell 

Brodhead 
Brooks 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conlau 
Conyer.^ 
Diggs 
Esch 
Fascell 


Fenwick 

Fiorio 

I'lyni 

Hams 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Henderson 

Jenrette 

.Tones,  Ala. 

.Jones.  Oklii. 

McKay 

Mann 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mollohan 


NPd.i 

Peyser 

Price 

Rangel 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Seiberliiig 

Stokes 

Talcott 

Vander  Jagt. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wylie 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
tliereof )  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Fiorio  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Rodino  -vith  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Ms.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mj-.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Seiberling  with  Mr.  Mollohan, 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
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Mr.  Coiiyeis  v.ith  Mr.  Anderson  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  JantH  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Ivlr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Brodhcad  with  Mr.  Vauder  Jagt. 
Mr.  Manu  wMi  Jlr.  Wylle. 

The  result  of  ihe  vote  wa.s  announced 
f.s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.sidcr  was.  laid  on  the 
l;ible 


persoi;al  explanation 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
commitment  v.ith  a  con.«:tituent  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  ai.d  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  on  roDcall 
No.  301,  H.R.  1767.  payment  fOr  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans. 

I  veiy  strongly  supiwrt  tliij.  resolution 
and  have  from  its  introduction.  I  feel  it 
only  fitting  that  Congress  recognize  the 
continuing  needs  of  those  who  .sacrifice 
so  tliat  Americs  cnn  remnln  .strong  and 
free. 

Had  I  beei  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "ave." 


RESIGNATION  FROM  IiOUSE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  O.V  INTELLI- 
GENCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  follov.'lng  resignation  f I'oni  the  Hou.?e 
Select  Conunitfe  on  Intelligence: 

V.AiifivrTON".  D.C.. 

ji:-f  i:.  :;i:r,. 
Hon.  C.\Ki  Amri.T. 
t'licaker  of  ihe  tion'i'. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  2Jr.  Spe.\i^g:    I    i-erefcv    sub-iiii    niv 
resignation  as  a    mcmter  anrt   a.  Chairm.Mi 
or  the  House  Select  CoTOmltte?"  mi   IjitelU- 
(•oncfr  etTectlve  as  of  '.iUs  date. 
Reipec'i.'ilv. 

Lvcir.N  N.  Nr'im, 
.Vf'Ubor  of  Congrr-i. 

The  SPEAK»=:r.  The  que&iion  is,  shall 
the  resignation  be  accepted? 

The  CbaJr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Nedzi). 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
Rtrife  is  one  side  of  life.  In  times  of  war, 
especially  if  you  are  in  the  trenches,  there 
are  moments  v>heii  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  else. 

In  public  life.  too.  we  men  and  women 
of  politics  have  eiicountered  times  when 
strife  seemed  eternal.  But  there  are  outer 
limits. 

I  have  personally  not  aluunk  from 
strife,  nor  have  I  shrunk  from  serving 
my  country  in  war  and  In  peace. 

Most  of  us  have  been  in  politics  locy 
enough  to  know  that  the  winds  sometime 
blow  hard  from  the  right  and  sometime 
hard  from  the  left,  and  tliat  at  such  times 
one  must  battle  to  steer  a  responsible 
course. 

I  recognize  that  there  exists  at  this 
moment  a  streak — but  just  a  streak,  not 
a  majority — of  national  self-flagellation. 
I  also  recognize  that  some  In  this  body 
.'  eem  hellbent  to  lead  that  demonstration. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  seems  that  some 
members  of  this  body  have  no  historical 
memory  and  no  Institutional  memory. 

There  is  a  need,  perhaps,  a  desperate 


o\  ri 


need,  to  place  things  in  some  lind  of  his- 
torical, legi-slative,  and  if  yof  will,  per- 
.sonal  perspective. 

So  I  begin. 

A  man  musi  live  in  his 
he,  for  example,  come?  of  age 
at  a  time  of  war  and  death  he 
front  the  fact  of  war  and  djath 
lives  at  a  time  of  pestilence,  h 
with  the  problems  of  pestiltiice 
homtlar.d  is  under  urolonF.ed 
c-'.paticn,  as  was  the  land  of 
^  arents,  he  must  face  the  bitter 
ii.v  that  he  might  livp  an  en 
without  being  a  free  iiian. 

A  niiui  cannot  choose  li-'s  ti  i 
u    fact.    He   must    deal    will 
times  as  he  finds  tliem.  And 
l)vi:narily  bj  the  standards  of 


time.  If 
m  Europe 
must  con- 
.  If  he 
must  deal 
If  his 
oreign  oc- 
ny  firand- 

pos.>ibii- 
■e  lifetime 


couras"?.  wi;djm. 


I  ut 


0 

d  It 


hii   to  hij 
rrctitude. 

Nat.urally.  whatever  tinw 
vou  take  iiiotci-y  into  con,sid< 
vou  alco  lu've  some  estimat*^ 
tcpiion,  of  what  lies  ahead 
.sion  is  rarely  perfect.  You  cc.i 
errant  schoolboy,  lock  at  the 
liie  back  of  the  took.  You  pi. 
that  is  dealt  to  you. 

Hopefully,  if  you  are  a  pub 
:-ou  do  what  jou  think  is 
time.  If  you  are  in  America's;  i 
services,  especially  in  times 
danger,  you  carry  out  your 
out  thinking  that   10,  20,  o 
later,  when  the  Lir.otions  and 
your  time  have  grc-n  cold, 
fa.ihions  are  iix  vogue,  you  w li 
by  difFereiit  standards. 

This  should  be  io  not  only 
telligence  services  but  for  th 
enres,  and  for  liie  itself.  Whai. 
rtct.  or  fashionable,  or  even 
in  r.ne  generation  may  alter  in 
\  hen  viewed  at  a  mtich  later  ti 

.Some  brief  cxamrie.s  are  in 

In  political  terms,  in  legisL 
many  of  us  can  remember  ti 
mestic  legislation  which  wa-s 
during  John  Kennedy's  Pies 
came  possible  during  the  Lyi; 
son  years.  The  numbers  cli. 
jaolitical  landscape  chanjoci 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Jol 
the  beneficiaries,  or  victims. 
of  that  change. 

We  should  recixll  tlie  Spff 
vvhich  during  the  decade  of  1 
enjoyed  enormous  public  s 
urgency.  Yet,  that  fantaMi 
commitment  seems  but  a  dis 
ory  In  the  cold  light  of  1975. 

We  might  also  recall  the 
.^ile  Crisis  of  1962,  when  the 
tered  on  the  edje  of  possible  i 
and  Americans  for  a  few  day; 
whether  the  morn  would  bring 
much  of  Western  civillzatio  i 
even  Senator  Ftilbright  coun.s 
vasion  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

What  was,  and  is,  at  wo; 
historical  and  political  pre 
process.  Hlstoiy  did  not  begir 
or  the  day  before  yesterday,  i 
ess. 

In  baseball  terms,  you  car 
third  base,  and  eventually 
do  not  touch  fir.st  and  .secon 
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The  foregoing  has  some  .. 
to  the  history  of  congressional 
of  the  intelligence  community 

It   is   a   historical  fact   that 
first  two  decades  after  the 
tho  National  Security  Act  in 
gevice  oversight  was  closely  h 
'mall  nomter  of  senior  memb.-'t 
parties.  House  nnd  Senate. 

For   a  iong   time,   imder  De 
P'visidents   and   Reuublican 
tiie  iPiidership  and  the  mem 
the  House  and  Senate,  by  heav-j 
tks.  were  sati.sfied. 

Of  course,  such  .t  situatioiv 
s'nit, xmings.    Pro;)osal3    be.. 
ra«(ie  for  changes  iu  the  conipc 
the  over.-ight  committees.  But 
!ov  -up  \\a.s  dune  and  little  ca 

■".-,  the  real  and  imagined  _ 
'■■•>:  Co'd  War  became  alteied 
iook  place  in  the  intelligence 
liu'i  the  intelligence  communi 
an  intelligrnco  bureaucracy, 
leaucraries  change  slowly  So 
fi;-?s.vional  over.-^ight. 

A  faiyly  dramatis  cliaiige 
n\  1971.  Ironically,  it  was  author 
scritleman  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
•.vho    i.s    regarded    as    a 
.-'mliiem.  hawk. 

A  lew  months  after  the  p 

i.iLe   Mendel   Rivers,   chali-niar 
House  Armed  Services  Com 
also   named   himself  chairmar 
CIA  subcommittee,  Mr.  Hebprt 
latfd   the    intelligence   over.si 
into  th?  S;jccial  Iritelligrence 
tp.?,  with  considerably  eular-ed 
tjon. 

I  wat   aij:.)cjnttd  chairman. 
.iinior  in  raiik.  The  first  urban. 
northern,  liberal  ip  memory  to 
thit  committee. 

It  is  a  matter  ol'  ivcord  that 
O.J.1   Subcommittee   has 
moie  active,  in  terms  of  hearin 
ings.  and  agency  contacts,  than 
:  ight  connnittce  and  most  subc 
of  the  House  or  Senate  in  the 
.-ince  the  enactment  of  the  '^^ 
cu)ity  Act. 

I  do  not  pretend  we  have  don 
I  do  net  jireten.d  I  have  done  il 
(he  last  Congress,  for  example, 
committee    members   were   the 
guished  Mkl  Price  of  Illinois 
Fisher  of   Texa.s,   Demoorats, 
Eray  of  Indiana  and  Bob  Wt 
i*'crnia.  Republicans 

We  know  end  believe  ve  hi 
an  impart  ou  ilie  intelligence  _ 
and  on  the  Central  Intelhgenc< 
in  particular. 

In    Febmary     1975,     when 
Alblkt  appoiuLed  me  chrii' 
House  Select  Committee  on 
I  had  nearly  14  years  of  honorable 
ice  in  the  House  of  Representath  es 
devoted  thousands  of  quiet  hours 
to  the  intelligence  community 
knew  In  my  heart  that  my 
neitlier  unfairly  biased  In  favck* 
CIA  nor  unfairly  biased  against 

Indeed,  I  was  led  to  believe 
appointed  largely  because  of 
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ence  and  because  I  had  performed  in  a 
fair,  responsible,  and  moderate  manner. 

As  chairman  of  the  new  select  com- 
mittee, I  have  tried,  how  I  have  tried, 
whatever  the  difficulties,  to  perform 
fairly  and  responsibly. 

Some  may  disagree  v.ith  my  modera- 
tion but  it  is  not  my  style  to  slash  and  run 
wild. 

I  am  noi  in  f r,vor,  for  example,  of  deny- 
ing tlie  CIA  its  already  reduced  capability 
to  gather  foreign  intelligence. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  revealing  all  of  our 
Nation's  secrets,  present  secrets  and  all 
the  secrets  of  the  past  28  years.  I  do  not 
favor  having  our  Nation  stand  naked 
before  it.s  enemies. 

Yes,  I  favor  democracy  at  home.  Yes, 
I  woidd  deny  to  tlie  CIA  any  power  to  en- 
gage in  illegal  domestic  activities.  Yes,  I 
favor  a  greater  mea.sure  of  openness 
among  Government  agencies.  Yes,  I  favor 
a  foreign  policy  wliich  encouiages  demo- 
cratic regimes,  not  dictatoi-ships  abroad. 
And  my  record  of  14  years  so  indicates. 

In  recent  days,  as  you  probably  know, 
I  have  been  heavUy  attacked  in  my  role 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  Tire  complaint  against  me 
consists  of  two  parts. 

The  first  is  that  as  chairman  of  Special 
Intelligence  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Seivices  Committee,  I  was  briefed,  as 
were  certain  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  on  certain  past  CIA  activities 
and  did  not  make  them  public  or  give 
them  wider  dissemination.  The  second  is 
tliat  I  did  not  inform  my  fellow  members 
of  the  select  committee  that  I  had  been 
b.'iefed. 

As  to  the  second,  it  was  self-evident 
that  my  colleagues  would  soon  have  ac- 
cess to  the  CIA  Director  himself  and  to 
the  agency.  With  this  access  assured,  and 
Mr.  Colby's  appearance  scheduled,  there 
was  little  point  in  setting  forth  to  them 
my  own  recollections  on  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters they  would  soon  hear  directly  on 
their  own. 

As  to  tlie  first  part,  the  alleged  CIA 
actions  or  discussions  referred  to  took 
place  in  history  beginning  in  the  1950's. 
Years  before  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
even  before  I  was  assigned  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  must  remind  the  House  at  this  point 
that  I  did  not  start  out  knowing  every- 
thing there  was  to  know  about  the  CIA 
and  the  other  intelligence  agencies.  I  do 
not  know  everything  now.  Neither  does 
anybody  else,  including  the  various  direc- 
tors. It  is  humanly  impossible;  for  the 
complete  stoi-y  of  28  years'  activity  would 
take  tens  of  thousands  of  pages  to  tell. 

To  learn  about  intelligence  is  a  proc- 
ess. It  1:3  challenging,  time  consuming, 
and  sometimes  tedious  work.  Beginning 
hi  1971,  I  had  to  look  back  on  24  years 
of  history  and  also  look  to  the  imfold- 
ing  present.  I  did  not  assume  the  sole 
responsibility  for  this,  I  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility with  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

In  any  event,  what  was  I  to  do  when  I 
learned  of  a  foreign  policy  decision,  or  an 
intelligence  decision,  made  long  ago,  and 
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with  which  I  may,  in  retrospect,  have  dis- 
agreed? Rent  a  stadium  and  reveal  all? 
Call  in  television  cameras  and  expose 
things  10,  or  15,  or  25  years  oW? 

Was  I  to  impose  my  hindsight  judg- 
ment on  decisions  made  by  dedicated 
Americans  years  ago  m  what  they  and 
tlieir  colleagues  i^arded  as  critical 
hours.  Soma  may  glibly  answer  •"Yes;"  I 
cumiot. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
uuttee  did  not  regard  itself  as  being  in 
existence  merely  to  satisfy  -technical 
notice."  We  believed  that  we  had  an  im- 
pact, more  tiian  before,  and  slowly  grow- 
ing. It  has  not  been  all  one  sided,  beifcve 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the--?  are  many,  many  uu- 
rtsolved  practical  and  piulosophical 
Questions  on  matters  of  Congress  and  tlie 
u)teJUgence  ccmmimity. 

1  had  hoped,  and  still  do,  that  the 
Select  Committee  could  addi-ess  a  wide 
raago  of  such  fundamental  questions, 
iawiej-  than  yield  to  any  temptation  to 
play    I  ve  Got  a  Secret." 

Foi  example,  if  the  CIA  is  permitted  to 
lia\e  a  foreign  operations  function,  do 
.\ou  want  a  congi-essional  committee  to 
sign  off  on  every  intelligence  operation? 

Yor  example,  do  you  want  all  435  Mem- 
btrs  of  the  House  to  be  involved  and  fully 
iiifoi-med  on  intelligence  matters?  Do 
you,  in  effect,  want  a  435-peison  com- 
mittee? 

For  example,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
initiligence  subcommittees  of  House  and 
Ksnate  to  disclose?  This  has  never  been 
defined. 

What  is  their  duty  to  inform  their  col- 
1-^^,1163  on  tlie  full  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees?  Tills  has 
never  been  defined.  'Wliat  is  the  duty  to 
inform  the  fiUl  House?  Or  the  public? 
What  is  one's  duty  to  one's  conscience? 
Beheve  me,  these  questions  have  caused 
me  and  my  colleagues  many  sleepless 
nights. 

If  I  may  be  peraiitted  a  personal  note. 
I  know  I  have  been  criticized  by  at  lea.st 
one  member  of  the  Select  Committee, 
even  before  the  committee  was  formed, 
for  betog  friendly  with  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  also  sit  on  tlie  Special  Intelligence 
Subcommittee. 

Well,  I  confess.  They  are  my  friends. 
We  agree  on  some  things,  disagree  on 
others.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  old- 
er, more  conservative  members  have.  In 
this  critic's  words  "taken  Lucien  over." 
After  all,  I  have  sei-ved  on  committees 
with  these  men  for  years  and  I  believe 
in  civility  in  life  and  In  politics. 

I  worked  on  them,  they  worked  on  me. 
Ti.e  process  was  at  work. 

It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  when  the 
Special  Subcommittee  made  Its  massl\-e 
study  and  report,  and  it  was  a  critical 
report,  on  alleged  CIA  wrongdoing  In 
Watergate  end  the  EUsberg  matters,  it 
was  imanlmous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday  last  I  trans- 
mitted to  you  a  letter  of  resignation 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  The 
letter  was  the  culmination  of  months  of 


intense  effort  on  my  pai  t  to  responsibly 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  regarding  intelligence 
acUrities  of  our  Government.  Having 
liad  considerable  experience  iu  the  ai%a 
and  regarding  timt  experience  as  a 
qualification  for  appointment  to  tiie 
cliaumanship,  I  dedicated  myself  to 
making  sense  out  of  our  mandate,  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  overlapping  efforts  by 
fhe  Rockefeller  Coimni&sion  and  the 
Senate  Select  Coinciittee. 

From  the  outset  any  horic  of  success- 
ful ach!evea:eut  throu'^ii  mutual  trust 
and  respect  was  nonexistent  or  destroyed 
and  the  choice  o.'  a  .staff  director  con- 
sumed almost  3  frustrating  months  of 
attempting  to  create  a  workable  con- 
census. Even  then  three  of  the  members 
were  prepared  to  delay  a  minimum  of 
an  additional  2  montlis  to  wait  the  avail- 
ability of  a  candidate  of  their  choice. 
I  mf.ke  this  reference  to  refute  cliarges 
that  Uie  chairman  has  deliberately  pro- 
riastinated  during  this  period. 

Last  June  2,  I  called  a  meetiiig  of  the 
select  commiti/ee  for  June  5  to  consider 
some  routine  business  which,  included 
the  adopting  of  security  regMlations  as 
well  as  the  announcement  of  hearincs 
which  were  to  commence  on  Jime  17. 
The  hearings  were  to  begia  in  open 
.-essibit  witli  the  Director  of  CIA  pre- 
senting an  overview  of  the  int^igencp 
commimity  to  be  followed  by  a  presen- 
tation in  executive  sesblou  of  material 
which  lias  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
recent  controversy  iuvoiving  the  CIA. 

During  the  meetmg,  a  motion  to  go 
into  executive  session  was  abruptly  made 
and  men  w-hoj.e  own  impartiality  and  ob- 
jectivity have  not  been  established  sub- 
jected me  to  hostile  interrcgc.tion  which 
concluded  hi  a  meeting  at  which  a  de- 
mand was  made  that  I  resign  as  not  im- 
partial. I  refused. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress for  14  years  lias.  I  beUeve.  been 
lionorable.  I  liave  not  ducked  my  i-espon- 
sibilities.  I  have  not  coveted  the  role  ol 
showhorse.  I  have  not  made  money  in 
politics.  I  did  not  come  here  as  a  million- 
aire. I  do  not  practice  law  on  the  side.  I 
am  not  running  for  higher  office.  Al- 
though I  have  long  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  defense  contractors  liave  beer, 
rai-e  indeed.  I  have  sought  to  do  my  job 
honorably,  iiesponsibly,  and  diligently. 
I  am  honored  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House;  I  never  want  to  dishonor  It,  nor 
myself. 

I  asiume  for  some  of  Uiose,  among 
other,  reasons  w  hen  news  of  the  demand 
for  my  ^resignation  was  publicized,  sup- 
port poured  in  from  my  constituents  and 
from  my  colleagues. 

Cards,  letters,  and  ttlegrams  from  my 
constituents  ha\e  iim  35  to  1  in  my 
favor. 

I  was  warmed  by  the  stuge  of  support 
I  received  from  my  coUejtgues,  both  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  Ubei-al  and  con- 
servaUve,  East,  West.  North.  Etouth. 
young  and  old.  At  least  I  have  found  out 
who  my  friends  are. 

Quite  frankly,  I  regard  this  as  a  per- 
sonal vindication  of  my  honor  and 
Integrity. 


^ 
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On  Monday  mnming,  June  9, 1  refused 

to  resign.  Tbe  Bpeaker  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadefshlp  supported  me. 

Informal  head  counts  apparently  con- 
firmed the  likelihood  of  House  support. 
Late  Monday  afternoon  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Speaker's  office  with  the 
leadership  and  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee. 

An  agreement  was  reached.  The  de- 
mand that  I  resign  was  withdrawn  and 
I  was  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  con- 
centrate on  dA  matters.  It  was  imder- 
stood  that  Mr.  McClory  and  I  would 
serve  on  this  subcommittee  as  ex  officio 
members. 

On  Tuesday,  in  good  f  aiUi.  I  appointed 

such  a  subcommittee,  of  four  members. 

By  Wednesday,  within  48  hours  after 

agreement,  other  demands  were  made. 

Now  five  Democrats  asserted  a  caucus 
rule  vliieh  in  effect  permits  a  majority 
of  committee  Democrats  to  caucus  and 
Impose  their  will  by  majority  vote.  And 
last  Wednesday  night  they  did  so,  ex- 
panding the  subcommittee  to  10  m^n- 
bers,  which  Is  the  total  membership  of 
the  committee,  with  Mr.  Stantow  as 
chairman. 

Thus,  even  if  the  House  as  a  whole 
were  to  give  me  a  vote  oT  confidence,  the 
small  committee  caucus  could  stage  am- 
bush after  ambush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Democrat  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  contest  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  committee  chairman  should 
not  be  boimd  by  a  majori^  of  the  caucus, 
despite  the  fact  that  caucus  rules  make 
no  mention  of  select  committees  in  this 
regard,  however,  the  ironic  combination 
of  this  rule  and  the  personalities  involved 
on  the  Dranocratic  side  has  made  mv 
position  as  chairman  intolerable.  I  have 
no  alternative. 

To  remain  as  ohairmnn  under  tlie 
present  conditions  would  be  to  be  an 
accomplice  to  a  charade.  If  tlieie  re- 
mained an  opportunity  to  genuinely  con- 
tribute. I  would  remain  as  a  member. 

I  know  I  bent  over  backward  to  be 
fair  to  my  colleagues  and  to  pursue  the 
investigation  in  a  vigorou-s  and  respon- 
siWe  manner.  But  having  been  raised  in 
the  hardknocks  of  Detroit-area  life,  I 
surely  know  the  difference  between  a 
welcome  mat  and  doormat. 

I  must  act  in  keeping  with  my  con- 
science, ahd  also  with  the  conviction  that 
It  Is  probably  the  time  for  the  leadership 
and  membership  of  the  House  to  con- 
front the  stark  reality  of  its  creation. 

Perhaps  the  select  committee  was 
flawed  at  birth  because  of  its  composi- 
tion. Perhaps  not.  At  any  rate  I  do  not 
say,  "After  me.  the  deluge." 

I  do  say  that  in  good  conscience,  after 
much  deep  reflection.  I  must  do  what  I 
must.  I  therefore  have  submitted  my 
resignation  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man and  member  of  the  Hou.se  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
trentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
i:er  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCIORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  want 
to  express  my  regret  at  the  decision  of 
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the  chairman  of  the  committe  i,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  I  edzi)  who 
is  tendering  his  resignation  as  chairman 
and  member  of  the  committee  I  want  to 
say  quite  forthrightly  that  t  iroughout 
my  experience  with  Mr.  Ned:i  on  this 
committee,  I  have  foxmd  him  to  be  en- 
tirely fair,  open,  and  above  b(  ard  in  all 
of  his  dealings  with  me  and  ^ith  other 
members  of  the  committee  nsofar  as 
tliese  contacts  have  come  to  ny  atten- 
tion. 

I  had  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
he  occupied  a  critical  and  mportant 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Ar  ned  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Intellij  ence,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  a  vasi  store  of 
knowledge  of  the  CIA  and  otl  er  intelli- 
gence agencies — ^and  had  recei  'ed  over  a 
■  period  of  time  classified  and  hi|  hly  secret 
infonnation  comparable  to  in  ormation 
which  our  select  committee  members 
would  be  receiving — in  due  coi  rse. 

I  never  requested  Mr.  Nedzi  to  reveal 
any  information  which  he  liad  )revlously 
received  and  I  never  felt  that  there  was 
any  obligation  on  his  part  to  i  isclose  to 
me  or  to  other  meml)ers  of  thi  commit- 
tee information  which  he  r  lay  have 
received  diu-ing  his  experience  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  oi  Intelli- 
gence. It  was  and  Is  my  feelin ;  that  in- 
formation of  CIA  and  other  it  telligence 
agencies  should  come  from  t  e  agency 
directors  or  personnel  themsj  ves— and 
should  not  be  related  secondha  id,  or  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Neozi's  recoiectlon  or 
from  earlier  memorandums  ihich  he 
might  have  prepared. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  the  controversy  -egarding 
Mr.  Nedzi's  chairmansliip  and  i  ervice  on 
the  select  committee  have  occ  u-red  en- 
tirely within  the  ranks  of  his  o  vn  party. 
It  Ls  not  for  me  or  for  any  o  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisl  to  enter 
into  that  controversy.  Howevi  r,  as  an 
individual  Member  of  the  Con  ;ress  and 
as  a  colleague  and  friend  I  w£  nt  to  re- 
empliasize  that  in  my  view  Mr.  ^edzi  has 
conducted  himself  fairly,  rei  ponslbly, 
and  honorably— and  I  regret  th  decision 
which  he  feels  impelled  to  mak(  today  in 
resigning  as  chairman  and  m  imber  of 
tlie  House  Select  Committee  o  i  Intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simply  a  id  that  I 
am  extremely  anxious  for  the  se  ect  com- 
mittee to  move  forward  deliber  lely  and 
expeditiously  in  fulfilling  out  respon- 
sibility under  the  mandate  of  t:  Ls  House 
and  I  am  confident  that  I  speak  in  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  from  Louisima,  Mr. 
Treen,  and  from  Wisconsin,  Mr  Kasten, 
in  pledging  that  we  will  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  majority  memb<  rs  of  the 
committee  and  the  new  commiti  se  cliair- 
man  under  this  assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simply  idd  this 
Wliile  I  reaUze  that  the  decisio  is  which 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  select  committee  ti  i  investi- 
gate the  CIA  were  made  by  a  <  aucus  of 
the  Democrats  the  question  of  Mr. 
Nedzi's  resignation  is  a  mattei  for  the 
entire  House  membership,  i  ur  ierstand 
there  may  be  a  motion  to  refuse  o  accept 
the  resignation.  As  a  Membe  of  the 
House  I  will  join  in  refusing  to  a  cept  the 
resignation  which  the  gentlem  m  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Nedzi  >  feels  im  )elled  to 
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submit.  I  hope  we  will  vote  not  ak  Demo- 
crats nor  as  Republicans— but  f  s  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  that  Mr  Nedzi's 
resignation  will  be  refused — ovefwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
grateful  for  the  gentleman's  _. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tl 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  one  of  the  minority  membe. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelllgenc< 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentlena  eui 
Illinois   (Mr.  McClory),  in  e 
deep  regret  for  the  events  that 
this  and  for  the  action  that  the 
of  our  committee  now  feels 
make. 

I  also  have  the  privilege  of 
ranking  Republican  member  of  _ 
committee  on  Personnel  of  the 
Services  Committee,  of  which  tl  e 
ber  in  the  well  is  chairman.  At  s  11 
in  that  pommittee,  and  on  thl  i 
committee,  he  has  endeavored  tc 
and  impartial  in  every  way.  Witl 
to  the  work  of  our  Select  Conur  Ittee 
InteUigence.  At  no  time  did  Cl  airman 
Nedzi  ever  say  or  do  anything  thi  t  would 
cause,  in  my  view,  any  reasonabl  \  person 
to  doubt  that  he  would  do  anythii  ig  other 
than  pursue  the  mission  of  our  « ommit- 
tee  with  vigor,  with  competen;e,  and 
with  cMnplete  integrity. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15  minute  i 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  C 

PAnr.IAMENTABY  INQtnRY 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  befdr 
ceeding.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ad(  Ir 
the  Chair  a  parliamentary  inquir  »■ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentiem|n 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.   O'HARA.   Mr.   Speaker, 
looked  at  the  precedents  and  I  a., 
wliat  uncertain  as  to  the  proper  J 
the  debate  on  such  a  question 
hope  that  the  Chair  could 
gentleman  and  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ^. 
to  give  the  gentleman  an  answei 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Chair  will  state  tliat 
clause  1,  requires  that  a  Member 
himself  to  the  question  under  _ 
the   House,   avoiding   personaliti  js 
January  29.  1855,  as  cited  in  section 
of  volume  4,  Hinds'  Precedents, 
Boyd  held  that  the  request  of  a  ™, 
that  he  be  excused  from  committee 
ice  was  debatable  only  within 
row  limits. 

The  Chair  trusts  that  debate 
pending:  question  will  be  confined 
the  spirit  of  that  ruling  and  th« 
will  further  .state  that  he  will 
enforce  the  rule  as  to  the 
debate. 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  thank  the  Spealjer 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I 
tell  onyone  in  this  House  my 
with   regard  to  Lucien  Nedzi 
there  is  no  Member  of  the 
whom  I  have  greater  regard.  I 
teied.  but  not  surprised,  when 
several  occasions,  a.sked  for  my  acfi^ice  as 
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events  were  proceeding  within  the  Select 
Committee,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
when  he  rejected  my  advice.  That  is  the 
kind  of  friendship  we  have. 

And  so,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  In 
defense  of  Lucien  Nedzi.  I  really  think 
tliat  his  conduct  needs  no  defense.  All 
of  us  who  have  served  with  him  know 
that  he  conducted  himself  honorably, 
and  would  conduct  himself  honorably. 
He  would  not  be  party  to  any  coverup. 
and  he  would  conduct  an  honest  and 
thorough  Investigation. 

What  I  have  taken  this  time  for  is  to 
discuss  with  the  Members  the  ch-cum- 
stances  In  which  the  House  now  finds 
itself.  Under  the  rules,  the  House  will 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  Lttcien  Nedzi.  I  think  we 
have  to  look  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  Committee  was  created.  The 
Members  may  recall  that  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  during  the  organiz- 
ing caucuses  and  during  the  early  stages 
of  this  Congress  about  the  question  of  an 
investigation  of  the  InteUigence  services. 

The  House  was  presented  with  several 
alternative  courses  it  could  have  fol- 
lowed. Finally,  we  decided  to  create  a 
Select  Committee,  and  we  did  so  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  be  the  Chairman 
of  that  Committee  with  the  usual  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities  of  chair- 
manship. 

Events  that  have  transpired  since  that 
time  have  made  it  clear  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  House  cannot,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  be  realized:  that  If 
Mr.  Nedzi  were  to  remain  under  present 
circumstances,  he  would  not  have  the 
full  authority  and  responslbiUty  for  the 
Investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  has  to  face  the  question  of  exactly 
what  it  wants  to  do. 

Does  the  House  wish  to  accept  the 
resignation  and  continue  with  the  pres- 
ent committee  and  the  present  personnel 
with  the  addition  of  perhaps  one  more 
Member  to  fill  the  vacancy?  Does  the 
House  wish  to  use  some  other  agency 
of  the  House  to  complete  this  investiga- 
tion? Does  the  House  wish  to  create  some 
other  Select  Committee  with  similar  re- 
sponsibilities and  start  over  anew?  Does 
the  House  wish  to  reorganize  the  present 
Select  Committee? 

I  think  those  ai-e  the  questions  that 
the  House  has  to  decide,  just  as  we  had 
to  decide  in  the  first  instance  whether 
or  not  we  would  create  this  committee.  I 
would,  for  my  part,  vote  not  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Lttcien  Nedzi. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  matter  that  I  am  sure  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  personal  time  and  attention  and 
thought  to.  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
sei-ve  our  seven  colleagues  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee,  each  of 
them  in  my  view  making  an  honest  and 
responsible  effort  to,  in  some  way  or  an- 
other, reconcile  their  concerns  and  fears 
and  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
achieving  some  kind  of  a  coherent  pro- 


gram for  the  select  committee  to  engage 
and  perform  its  mission. 

As  in  sdl  matters  of  this  sort,  our  vote 
is  essentially  one  that  we  must  cast  In 
light  of  what  we  believe  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  House 
and  its  responsibiUties.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  stated  the  high  esteem 
with  which  he  holds  Lucien  Nedzi,  and  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  House, 
whether  he  votes  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion or  votes  in  opposition  to  it,  has  the 
same  high  regard  with  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  holds  our  dear  col- 
league, Mr.  Nedzi. 

As  for  me,  I  beUeve  that  Lucien  Nedzi 
would,  and.  if  his  resignation  is  rejected, 
shall,  demonstrate  that  he  will  honor- 
ably perform  the  task  to  which  the 
Speaker  has  assigned  him. 

Similarly,  I  do  believe  that  this  body 
of  Independent  members  on  the  select 
committee,  as  difficult  as  the  task  may 
appear  right  now,  will  find  some  useful 
way  to  perform  their  mission. 

Therefore,  I  for  one,  stipulating  tlie 
good  wiU,  the  demonstrated  responsi- 
bility and  concern  of  those  members  of 
the  select  committee  who  have  found 
themselves  in  some  measure  of  disagree- 
ment with  Chairman  Nedzi,  Intend  to  re- 
ject Lucien  Nedzi's  resignation. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missom*! 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  the  question  of  whethei* 
we  ai'e  to  accept  or  reject  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Ml-.  Nedzi).  The  House  should  reject 
that  resignation,  and  it  should  reject  it 
because  only  the  House  can  determine 
how  its  creatui'e,  a  committee,  will  func- 
tion. If  the  resignation  of  the  gentleman 
is  accepted,  for  whatever  reason,  it  will 
alter  the  status  of  the  committee.  It  will 
make  it  appear  what  surely  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  other  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee:  that  we  have  resorted 
to  cannibalism,  that  a  chairman  is 
driven  from  office  who  does  not  feel  that, 
in  honor,  he  can  continue  to  hold  that 
ofBce,  and  that  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
result  are  the  other  membei-s  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  who  is 
wrong  and  who  is  right.  This  is  the  time 
to  recognize  that  only  by  rejecting  tlie 
proffered  resignation  will  the  House  give 
itself  the  time  throui^  Its  committees 
and  other  structures  to  examine  the  way 
and  assure  that  the  work  of  the  House 
is  carried  forward  In  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  in  order  for  me 
to  discuss  the  alternatives,  the  various 
wajs  in  which  the  House  might  deal  with 
this  matter.  One  of  them,  surely,  would 
be  to  continue  with  this  committee.  An- 
other of  them  would  be,  surely,  to  abolisli 
tills  committee.  But  the  range  is  all 
across  the  board. 

The  issue  before  us  is  only  one :  Will  we 
give  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  con- 
trol our  creature,  the  committee.  In  our 
fashion,  or  will  we  settle  It  Inadvertently 
by  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  cur- 
rent chairman  of  the  committee? 

I   urge   all   Members   of   the   Hoase. 


regardless  of  their  disposition,  to  vote  to 
reject  the  resignation  so  that  the  House 
as  a  whole  may  work  its  will  on  the  work 
of  its  creature,  the  committee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  the  minority  has 
considered  very  carefully.  The  rules  and 
precedents  regarding  the  role  of  the 
minority  In  such  matters,  are  not  clear. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  seeks 
to  resign  both  as  chah-man  of  the  special 
committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  that  If  this  were  a  question 
only  of  a  resignation  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  minority  should  prob- 
ably abstain  from  voting  and  vote  "pres- 
ent." I  base  this  upon  the  rules  of  Uie 
House  which  state  that  no  person  shall 
be  elected  chairman  of  any  committee 
who  has  not  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority caucus.  This  would  leave  no  role 
whatsover  to  the  minority,  in  filling 
chaii-manshlps.  I  assume  that,  likewise, 
the  majority  should  abstain  from  any 
rc^e  in  the  selection  of  ranking  minority 
members  of  committees. 

However,  the  resignation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  from  the  com- 
mittee is  in  my  opinion  a  different  mat- 
ter. The  rules  of  the  House  could  have 
provided  for  selection  of  committee  mem- 
bers by  the  majorty,  did  with  regard  to 
the  chairmanship  had  the  majority  of 
the  House  desired  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
provision  In  the  rules  which  Indicate 
that  the  selection  of  members  of  any 
c<Hnmittee  shall  be  other  than  by  the  full 
House  in  the  last  Instance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me 
quite  proper  that  the  Members  of  the 
minority  side  should  participate  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority on  the  final  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  resignation  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  as  a  member 
of  the  fldect  committee  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected. 

Personally,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  have 
known  him  ever  since  he  has  been  in  the 
House.  I  know  his  work  and  his  ability.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  this  committee,  but 
I  have  <iulte  close  contact  with  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee, 
■niey  think  very  highly  of  their  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
the  interests  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
would  be  best  served  by  the  continuance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedsi)  as  a  member  of  this  select  com- 
mittee, and  I  shall  so  vote. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  who  Initiated  the  move  to  reject 
the  resignation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi).  I  am  dHtghted 
to  see  the  breadth  of  support  which  that 
action  has  already  apparently  received 
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In  this  body.  Perlmps  I  sliould  say  veiy 
little  at  this  particular  point. 

Let  me  Jast  say  again,  however,  that  I 
want  to  urge  the  House  to  vote  over- 
whelmingly to  reject  the  resignation  of 
tlie  gentleman  fix»m  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ned^i)  .  I  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  told  us  he  wants  to  resign.  But  1 
would  remind  the  Members,  fli-st  of  all. 
that  he  has  indicated  it  is  the  situation 
in  the  committee,  as  it  now  exists,  that 
prompts  him  to  say  he  wants  to  resign. 
He  has  Indicated  his  willingness  to 
conduct  the  investigation  if  he  is  given 
the  proper  measure  of  control  and 
authority. 

Besides,  a  vote  of  rejeciion  is  the  only 
way  we  can  demonstrate  our  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  manner  in  which  the 
committee  has  treated  its  chaii-man  and 
to  vindicate  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Nedzi)  and  to  indicate  our 
support  for  the  responsible  kind  of  an 
investlgitlon  that  he  has  all  along 
wanted  to  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  it.  there  are  two 
fundamental  issues  that  are  before  us 
here  today:  Fhst  of  all,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  investigation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Nedzi  )  wanted  to  conduct.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  the  entire  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi  >  has  been  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and  of  this  House.  One  could  not 
find  a  finer,  more  decent,  fairer,  more 
impartial,  more  reasonable  or  more  re- 
.sponsible  Member  of  the  House,  and  I 
tliink  every  Member  has  demonstrated 
ah-eady  a  similar  belief. 

What  tlic  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Nedzi >  has  brought  to  this  uiquiry 
as  a  residt  of  liis  long  service  in  tli^ 
House  has  been  a  very  clear  recognition 
of  the  paradox  that  we  face  today  when 
we  imdertake  to  invesetigate  our  Na- 
tion's top  intelligence  service.  No  country 
today  can  be  without  an  effective,  func- 
tioning Intelligence  service.  But  the  vital 
question  Is:  How  can  we  maintain  an 
intelligence  service  and  still  operate  as 
a  democracy?  We  simply  cannot  have 
an  effective  mtelligence  service  without 
having  some  measure  of  secrecy.  But,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  secrecy,  then  not 
every  item  that  that  intelligence  service 
is  engaged  in  and  not  every  fact  that 
comes  to  Its  attention  can  be  fully  spread 
upon  the  public  print  for  enemies,  as 
well  as  friends,  to  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Micliigan  'Mr. 
Nedzi)  long  ago  made  the  decision  that 
somehow  we  in  a  democracy  can  exercise 
control  over  our  intelligence  services 
without  at  the  same  time  putting  every- 
thing in  the  papers,  without  putting  on 
a  road  show,  without  haVing  everything 
appear  cm  television,  and  thereby 
destroying  the  functionmg  of  our  tqiJ 
intelligence  service  at  a  very  time  when 
we  need  it  more  than  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  is  the  kind 
of  a  man  this  House  wants  to  run  our 
investigation,  and  I  thhik  the  House  of 
Representatives  ought  to  make  It  clear 
by  our  vote  today  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  a  man  and  the  kind  of  responsible 
investigation  we  want. 

The  second  question  is  the  question 
again — and  this  has  been  brought  out 
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already,  but  let  us  mention  it 
to  whether  the  House  itsel 
Democratic  Caucus — is  going 
the  activities  of  oiu'  committee 
way  we  can  exercise  this 
reject  the  Nedzi  resignation; 
the  decision  will  have  to  be  m 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ( Mr 
has  already  indicated,  either 
that  committee  to  proceed 
the    gentleman    from 
Nedzi  t    wanted    it   to    procee 
abolish  the  committee 
we  cannot  exercise  tliat 
House    luiless    we    do    vote 
resignation;  and  then  we  can 
further  question  tiiat  is  pi. 
So  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
Republicans  as  well  as 
vote  to  reject  the  Nedzi  x 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the    gentleman    from 
Edwards  ' . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califc 
Hpeaker,  I  th.ink  the  gcntlemai 
ing. 

I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the 
of  the  select  committee,  the 
from  Michigan    (Mr.  Nedzi  », 
.'■aid  that  the  committee  did 
itself  well  and  spent  weeks  in 
get  a  staff  director. 

It  did  take  some  time  to  _ 
director,  but  the  search  was 
by  all  of  the  members  in 
harmony.  Within  a  very  few 
the  committee  was  organized. 
100    percent    on    the    selectioji 
Thornberg,  who  was  U.S.  atto 
Pittsburgh.   The  only  reason 
jrtaff  director  today  is  that  h 
:<   position  in  the  Criminal 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justi 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Stratton 
got  closer  to  what  we  are 
about  than  anyone  else.  As 
to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Stratton),  he  was  saying  to 
that  only  the  gentleman  fi-om 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  was  capable  of 
a  fair  investigation  and  that 
members  of  the  committee  w 
l^ropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  dis 
but  I  think  it  is  Important 
matter  in  the  proper  perspecti 

At  all  times,  Mr.  Speaker. 
committee  had  proceeded 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  ._^ 
the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the 

Representatives.  Our  only 

the  day  we  were  foimed  was 
fairly  and  vigorously  to  fulfill 
date  of  House  Resolution  138 
our  authorization. 

The  rules  of  the  Democrat 
are  explicit  regarding  the 
of  subcommittee  chairmen 
bers.  According  to  rule  M-III 

tions  are  to  be  filled  in 

procedures  established  in  rule 
MVB  of  the  Manual  of  the 
Caucus.  In  addition  the 
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again— as    jurisdiction,"  there  is  general  aiji-eement 
—not  the    that  the  spirit  of  these  rules  of  tl 
to  control     cratic  Caucus  extends  to  select 
.  The  only     tees  insofar  as  the  major 
rol  is  to     is  involved, 
and  then         Certainly     tlie    select 
de,  as  the    would  trust,  should  not  be  singlei 
BoLLiNG>     return  to  the  old  days  when  ... 
o  instruct    chairmen  made  all  the  decisions, 
the  lines    less  of  the  view  s  of  the  majority 
n    (Mr.    or  the  minority  caucus  or  those  o: 
or   else     committee, 
r.  But        What  happened  in  the  select 
ol   as  a     tpe-is  that  11  days  ago  the 

iowai    the    Times  reported  that  the  „ 

settle  the     Michigan  i  Mr.  Nedzi  > ,  our  chair 
to  us.     more  than  a  year  had  been  pr.. 
House—     lorn\ation  regarding  the  conduct 
s — 1(5     CIA.  their  alleged  involvement  in 

and  assassination,  illegal  conduct 
alleged  criminal  conduct  that 
been  leferred  to  the  Attorney 
the  United  States  for  possible 
lion. 

This  resulted  in  a  meeting 
cni;cus.  which  the  gentleman  fr 
gan   (Mr.  Nedzi )    referred  to 
in  tlie  Speaker's  ofiBce,  and  the 
man  from  Illinois    (Mr.  Murpi 
the  only  member  of  the  caucus 
not  there. 
We  agreed  unanimously .  that 
the  staff     the    gentleman    from    Michiga^i 
conducted    Nepzd    in  charge  of  the 

perfect     at   the   CIA   when  he  had 
lays  after     to   this   information  for   more 
ive  agreed    years  and  had  not  reported  it 
of    Mr.     Ilou.se  or  to  the  Attorney  Genera  I 
•ney  from     be  totally  inappropriate. 
he  is  not        a  compromise  was  worked 
accepted     Speaker's  office,  by  which  the 
ivision  of     from  Michigan   (Mr.  Nedzd   w 

pohit.   presumably   in   accordante 
tlie  rules  and  with  the  approva    , 
otlier  members  of  the  Democra^c 
cus,  and  certainly  with  the  _^^ 
the  Republican  members  of  the 
lican  Caucus,  headed  by  the  _ 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  ,  a  Commit- 
tee to  act. 

A  lew  hours  later,  the 

Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  sent  us  no|ice 
lie  had  appointed  a  small 
to  have  charge  of  the  CIA  Inveslii 
with   the   gentleman   from   Oh 
James  V.   Stanton)    as   chair 
I'entleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
and  the  gentleman  from 
Treen)  as  members. 

The  notice  did  not  point  out 
did  not  find  out  for  many 
also  the  gentleman  from  Mlchlgbn 
Nedzii  and  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.   McClory)    were   to   be 
members  with  full  voting  righ 

This  procedure  of  the  commitjtee 
totally  unsatisfactory  to  the  Der  locr 
Caucus.  We  had  not  been  consulted 
membership  or  the  size  of  the 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NEDZI.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 
adcUtional    minutes   to   the 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Harai 

PARLIAME^rTABY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
limit  this     mentary  inquiry? 
ommittee        Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  __ 
cgislative        Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Ulr.  I3peaker. 
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my  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Under 
the  germaneness  test  that  the  Speaker 
recited  at  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
cussion did  the  Speaker  contemplate  that 
on  his  own  volition  and  initiative  that  he 
would  raise  the  question  of  germaneness; 
or  must  that  question  of  germaneness  be 
raised  by  someone  on  the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  has  been  i-aised,  and  the 
Chair  did  not  feel  that  the  comments 
he  has  heard  were  not  within  the  param- 
eters suggested  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  A  further 
parliamentary  inquiry : 

Does  the  Speaker  thei-efore  intend, 
then,  to  question  the  germaneness  when 
in  his  mind  it  appears  to  be  nongermane? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  so 
stated,  and  the  Chair  so  intends. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  So  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  met  off  the  floor  here  on  the 
porch  after  the  subcommittee  had  been 
annoimced.  We  voted  then,  and  later  in 
the  Speaker's  office  with  all  seven  Dem- 
ocratic members  being  present,  that  the 
subcommittee  should  consist  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  select  committee,  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton)  as  chairman. 

This  decision  is  what  apparently 
caused  our  friend,  Mr.  Nedzi,  to  deter- 
mine to  resign,  and  resulted  in  this  dia- 
log here  today. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  said  in  the  press  that  this  action 
leaves  him  with  only  a  title  and  a  gavel.  I 
disagree.  House  Resolution  138  directs 
the  investigation  of  all  U.S.  inteUigence 
agencies,  of  which  the  CIA  is  only  one. 
Unclassified  public  documents  estimate 
that  these  intelligence  agencies  spend  $6 
billion  a  year  for  their  activities.  The 
CIA  spends  approximately  $750  million. 
Under  the  arrangement  of  the  caucus, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  would  thereby  direct  the  inves- 
tigation and  preside  over  hearings 
concerning  the  entire  intelligence  com- 
munity— military,  law  enforcement,  reg- 
ulatory agencies — with  only  the  exclusion 
of  the  CIA.  These  agencies  account  for 
87.5  percent  of  the  total  funds  for  in- 
telligence activities  in  the  United  States, 
and  this,  my  colleagues,  hardly  qualifies 
as  being  left  with  a  title  and  a  gavel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  has 
a  competent  staff,  a  responsible  mem- 
bership, determined  to  move  forwai-d  to- 
wards the  important  work  imder  the 
mandate  of  House  Resolution  138.  I  am 
sure  that  the  results  of  the  select  com- 
mittee will  be  to  the  credit  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  American 
people. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  is  a  most  distinguished  Member, 
and  an  honorable  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  consider  him  a  per- 
sonal friend  for  the  more  than  12  years 
that  I  have  been  here.  I  respect  his  deci- 
sion to  resign.  I  have  not  decided  yet 
how  I  am  going  to  vote,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  consider  all  of  the 
facts  in  this  case  before  we  cast  our  vote. 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclu- 
sion let  me  just  make  this  comment 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  clear  that  I  intend  to  vote  to  re- 
ject this  resignatiion.  And  for  those 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
feel  that  this  is  a  case  Uke  a  typical 
resignation  where  the  minority  should 
remain  silent,  and  merely  acquiesce  in 
whatever  the  majority  decides  to  do,  let 
me  say  to  them  that  this  is  not  a  normal 
resignation. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  resignation,  the 
conditions  causing  it  to  be  brought  before 
us  being  repugnant  and  shocking  to  the 
conscience.  Tliere  are  many  of  us  who 
supported  the  idea  of  a  select  commit- 
tee because  we  pretty  much  understood 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  would  be  its  chairman.  In  this 
regard  I  would  respectfully  disagree  with 
my  minority  leader.  I  would  vote  to  re- 
ject the  resignation,  whether  it  be  di- 
visible or  only  on  the  chairmanship,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Furthermore,  the  recitation  of  the 
rules  is  not  totally  applicable  and  rele- 
vant because  we  are  not  sure  that  those 
rules,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  In- 
ternal workings  of  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, apply  to  a  select  committee  of  this 
nature,  a  creature  of  this  body.  This  is 
not  a  matter  to  vote  "present"  on.  TTiere 
is  only  one  vote.  To  vote  "present"  would 
be  a  copout,  and  I  suggest  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
unle.ss  we  endorse  the  circumstances  and 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion that  is  before  us,  unless  we  endorse 
them,  our  only  vote  Is  "no." 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  issues  are  clear.  They  have  been 
clearly  enunciated  on  both  sides. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  ft-om 
Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  future  of  this  com- 
mittee is  an  issue  to  be  decided  by  the 
House  and  not  by  five  Democrats  in  a 
Democratic  Caucus  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  that  we  will  express  our  confidence 
in  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  right  of  the  House  to  determine  how 
the  remainder  of  this  investigation 
should  proceed  by  voting  to  reject  the 
resignation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  SPEAKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resignation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'HARA) . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 


the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 
Stratton)  . 

pasuamentahy  inquiry 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
wants  to  support  the  genUemsm  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  and  reject  the 
resignation,  would  he  vote  "no"? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  resignation  be  accepted?  The  gentle- 
man is  capable  of  imderstanding  that 
question. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  there  is  nobody 
who  holds  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Nedzi)  in  higher  regard  per- 
sonally, and  this  is  a  difficult  time  for 
myself  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  are  all,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  trying  to  hcmestly 
do  a  job.  I  have  to  say  honestly  that  if 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  wants  to  stay  as  the  chairman, 
I  will  support  him  and  do  what  I  can  to 
help  him  and  aid  him  and  assist  him. 
But  I  think  that  the  House's  primary 
responsibility  is  to  follow  the  mandate 
of  H.R.  138.  I  do  not  think  it  serves  the 
interest  of  the  House  to  contest  the 
personalities  of  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved here,  but  rather  to  look  at  the 
question  of  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  wants  to  continue 
as  chairman.  If  he  does,  let  him  affirm 
that,  and  let  us  ti-y  and  support  him  and 
work  with  him  in  that  affiliation. 

But  if  he  does  not,  then  let  him  hon- 
estly say  he  does  not,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  our  work;  let  us  get  on  with  our 
task;  and  let  us  get  on  with  the  respon- 
sibilities that  the  American  people  gave 
us. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
froih  Georgia. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  a  little  disturbed  about  the  way 
things  are  going,  not  because  I  disagr^ 
with  them,  but  because  I  am  concerned 
about  how  this  will  read  outside  of  these 
Chambers. 

All  of  us  know  and  love  Lucien  Nedzi. 
I  too  plan  to  reject  his  resignation. 

The  thing  I  am  concerned  about  is 
a  massive  vote  to  reject  his  resignation 
with  no  more  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  House  than  we  have  had  here  today 
will  be  read  by  the  American  people  as 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
give  a  whitewash  to  the  CI/  and  all  the 
things  that  have  been  cropping  up  in 
the  papers  that  the  American  people  have 
read  and  heard  and  want  some  under- 
standing about. 

We  as  American  people  want  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  good  people  and  not  have 
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our  Government  involved  In  the  kinds 
of  things  that  have  been  rumored  to  this 
point.  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  case  I 
hope  the  House  will  insist  on  and  will 
assure  the  American  people  that  there 
will  be  under  the  leadership  that  this 
House  determines  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  tile  intelligence  community  and 
that  the  standards  of  this  Nation  wUl 
be  upheld  by  any  Intelligence  community 
we  vote  for. 

Mr.  OUARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  this  is, 
not  the  final  conclusion  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Intelligence  agencies.  That 
question  has  yet  to  be  determined  by  the 
House. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  to  reject  the  resig- 
nation. 

Mr  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
votuig  today  for  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  colleague  from  Michigan, 
LuciEw  N.  Nedzi,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  as  its  chair- 
man— not  desiring  to  cast  any  aspei-sions 
on  the  man.  whom  I  like,  admire,  and 
respect^-but  hi  recognition  that  he  sim- 
ply cannot  be  effective  at  this  point 
in  cari-ying  out  the  vital  tasks  pf  the 
investigation. 

I  believe  that  in  the  world  as  It  is— 
rather  than  in  the  world  as  I  would  like 
It  to  be  and  hope  some  day  that  it  may 
be— there  is  a  need  for  a  CIA  which  can 
gather  the  information  necessary  for  us 
to  protect  ourselves  from  possible  for- 
eign adversaries.  I  beUeve  the  CIA  should 
be  given  foreign  information  gathering 
authority  only,  including  in  proper  situ- 
ations clandestine  information  gather- 
ing authority,  but  not  any  authority  for 
covert  actions  of  any  kmd,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  assassinations,  and  no  policvmak- 
ing  authority. 

To  perform  its  legitimate  functions 
successfully,  some  of  the  CIA  work  must 
be  highly  secret.  There  must  be  effective 
congressional  oversight  of  the  operations 
of  the  agency  and  its  budget,  and  that 
oversight  must  be  conducted  so  as  to 
preserve  the  proper  secret  operations  of 
the  agency.  The  hitegrlty  and  usefulness 
of  the  agency  is  jeopardized  by  spreading 
its  secret  activities  across  the  fi-ont  pages 
of  our  newspapers. 

In  order  to  have  adeo.uate  oversight 
and  preserve  the  necessary  secrecy,  the 
chairman  of  the  CIA  Oversight  Commit- 
tee must  be  a  person  in  whom  Uie  whole 
House,  includmg  especially  the  critics 
of  the  CIA's  past  operations,  have  abso- 
lute confidence.  Otherwise,  there  wiU  al- 
ways be  a  heavy  suspicion  that  the  se- 
ci-ecy  granted  is  behig  used  as  a  cover 
for  improper  activities  such  as  have  been 
revealed  In  the  past  months. 

By  reason  of  his  poslUon  of  oversight 
responsibility  of  CIA  during  periods 
when  clearly  Illegal  and  improper  CIA 
activities  have  been  conducted,  our  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  Is 
simply  not  In  a  position  today  to  tasplre 
the  necesMry  confidence.  He  recognized 
tills  situation  by  his  resignation  and 
havtag  resigned,  I  think  we  should  re- 
gretfully accept  It. 

xT^.'^*.^'"*  refuses  to  accept  the 
Nedzi  resignation  today,  as  I  suspect  it 


liigliy 


accept;  nee 
S  ;lect 


T  16 

or  e 
1  dist  'ess 


win,  out  of  tribute  to  a 
colleague,  I  hope  he  will  __ 
ute  but  nevertheless  insist  „ 
nation.  The  confidence  of  th« 
of  the  country  in  the  Intell 
sight  function  simply  must 
dence  over  our  loyalty  to  anc 
this  particular  Member. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  most  painful  votes  I 
cast  in  this  Congress  in  the 
that  I  have  served.  The 
,    vious,  LuciEN  Nedzi  is  a  fi 
treasure  that  friendship  and 
I  could  vote   "no'  but  I   c 
friendship,  while  important 
important  as  tho  fundan 
credibility  and  public  acc^ 
ultimate  report  which  the  „ 
mittee  will  issue  on  the  CIA" 
A  clear  majority  of  the  Democ 
bers  of  the  Select  Committee 
that  in   their  judgment,    w 
Nedzi  to  continue  under  Iiis  w, 
of  their  terms  as  chairman  o. 
Committee,  any  report  issued 
lect  Committee  covering  the  C 
improper  or  illegal  activities 
WTongly  would  have  no  crecL„. 
be  considered  by  a  substantjil 
the  public  as  a  whitev/ash. 
credibility  is  the  overriding 
withstanding  my  personal 
no  alternative  but  to  vote  "y 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  „ 
here  I  liave  never  before  voted 
But  I  do  so.  for  the  first  time 
cause  that  vote  seems  best 
my  view. 

LtTCiEN  NErzi  is  liked  and  r 
everyone  in  this  Chamber. 

Those  members  of  tlie  S> 
mittee  wlio  brought  about  hi 
resignation  arc  not,  so  far  as  1 
repositories  of  any  power 

them  by  the  Democratic 

move  a  chairman.  That  power 
the  overall  Democratic  Caucu 
matter   of   the   Select   C 
never  brought  before  the  > 
cratic  Caucus.  Due  process 
the  matter  involved  in  Mr.  ., 
manship  be  determined  by 
cratic  peers — all  of  them,  in 
ssmbled.  So  I  canno^,  by  a  v_ 
floor,  do  that  wliich  is  properl: 
ness  of  the  caucus. 

At  the  same  time,  complain 
made  of  the  conduct  of  the  ( 
the  Select  Committee.  That 
a  matter  for  the  caucus, 
membei-ship  on  the  Coor. 

For  these  reasons,  I  vote 
The  matter  should  not  be 
day. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speake: 
I  strongly  believe  in  the 
and  the  authority  of  the  i..„, 
lect  its  own  committee  leader, 
vote  "present"  on  the  motion 
the  resignation  of  Congressni 
Nedzi. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  „ 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ned 
believe  he  has  received  shabby 
from  his  Democrat  committee 
If  this  were  a  decision  that  b 
the  whole  House  I  would  vote 
each  caucus  should  control  its 
nizatlon.   If  Republican  votes 
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respected    arrange  Democrat  committee 
the  trib-     then  Democrat  votes  could 
his  resig-     publican  ranking  members. 
House  and     pothesis  would  be  bad  because 
over-     relieve  a  caucus  of  its  poUtical 
ake  prece-     biUties. 
regr.rd  for         Therefore,  despite  my 

End  affection  for,  the 

tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
whom  I  have  shared  a 
more  than  4  years  and  whose  . 
and  friendship  I  have  valued 
shall  vote,  "present." 

The  majority  Democrat 
gotten  the  House  into  this 
der  the  King  Caucus  rules, 
crat  committee  members  hav€ 
depose  their  chainnan.  I  hop; 
Democrats  here  today  will  have 
s  n.se  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
nation. 

Mr.  ETNGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
offered  his  resignation  as  a  .. 
chairman  of  the  House  Select 
on  Intelligence.  Several 
urged  that  the  House  not 
resignation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  . 
I  .shall  so  vote  and  to  indicate 
liFve  should  be  done  in  the 

First,  a  general  comment: 
this  matter,  reflecting  a  seriou 
among  the  Democratic  membe 
select    committee,    should 

settled  by  the  Democratic 

House.  It  should  not  have  com( 
stage,  to  the  entire  House 
By   the   same   token,   I  hope 
Democratic  caucus  will  take 
up  at  the  earliest  possible  ^ 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  r 
the  Nedzi  resignation  which  I 
will  not  answer  the  question 
we   go  from  here  with  respec 
select  committee. 

Next,  I  want  to  make  clear 
voting  to  reject  the  Nedzi  . 
am  not  passing  judgment  on  .„ 
the  disagreement  between  him 
Democratic  members  of  the 
I  am  sure  that  his  behavior  ... 
was  dictated  by  his  conviction 
was  best  for  the  Nation.  Likew 
sure  that  the  other  Democratic 
bers  of  the  committee  were  dc 
they  thought  was  best  under 
cumstances.  I  simply  do  not  knov 
about  the  case  to  decide  betw 
nor  do  I  see  any  need  to  do  so. 
that  I  emphatically  reject  the 
tation   which   my   colleague  fr 
•present."     York  (Mr.  Stratton;  seeks  to 
e  us  to-     the   vote;   namely,   that   the 
should  vote  "no"  in  order  to 
because    repudiate  the  actions  of  the  ma' 
resi^nsibility,    the  Democrats  on  the  select  „ 
My  vote  will  reflect  nothing  of  . 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  vote; 
majority  will  either. 

During  the  debate,  I  have 
impressed  by  the  arguments 

gentle-     by  the  gentleman  from  _^ 

1),  and  I    BoLLiNG),  the  gentleman  from 
reatment    nia   (Mr.  Burton),  and  the 
nembers.     from   Michigan    (Mr.   O'Hara) 
be  longed  to    view,  the  matter  essentially 
"no."  But    to  this:  the  House  of  ReL._„ 
•n  orga-     must  decide  what  to  do  about 
can  re-    situation  that  has  arisen  In  th< 
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Committee,  and  that  decision  should  be 
made  •without  any  prior  action,  such  as 
acceptance  of  the  Nedzi  resignation,  that 
would  prejudice  the  result. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  select 
committee,  as  now  constituted  on  the 
Democratic  side,  has  arrived  at  a  situa- 
tion, perhaps  through  nobody's  fault,  in 
which  it  caimot  effectively  carry  out  its 
functions  as  the  House  intended.  The 
frictions  and  disagreements  within  the 
committee  are  simply  too  great,  and, 
since  these  frictions  and  disagreements 
have  been  widely  publicized,  pubUc  con- 
fidence in  the  committee  is  bound  to  have 
been  damaged. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee 
should  be  dismantled.  For  good  reason 
the  House  set  out  to  do  a  Job.  Surely  we 
should  complete  that  job,  and  not  em- 
barrassedly  admit  that  we  are  not  cap- 
able of  doing  so. 

In  my  view,  there  is  only  one  solution: 
to  start  with  a  clean  slate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  To  be  specific,  I  think  all  the 
Democratic  members  should  resign,  and 
the  Speaker  should  appoint  a  new  group 
and  a  new  chairman.  Obviously  the 
Speaker  would  want  to  appoint  members 
of  differing  points  of  view,  at  the  same 
time  making  every  effort  to  see  that  his 
new  appointees  would  be  able  to  work 
together  harmoniously.  Since  the  com- 
mittee has  not  been  able  to  begin  its 
work,  no  time  •will  have  been  lost. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  wish  personally 
to  serve  on  the  committee  and  would 
decline  to  do  so  if  asked. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  -Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  resignation  be  accepted? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
w^ere — ^yeas  64,  nays  290,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 44,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  302] 

YEAS— 64 

Abzug 

Green 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Ambro 

Hannaford 

MoSett 

Badillo 

Harkln 

MotU 

Baucus 

Harrington 

Nolan 

Bedell 

Holland 

Ottlnger 

Blouin 

Holtzman 

Patterson, 

Brodhead 

Hungate 

Calif. 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Pattlson,  N.Y 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Richmond 

Carr 

Keys 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Krebs 

Seiberllng 

Dellums 

LaFalce 

Solarz 

Dodd 

Lehman 

Stanton, 

Driiian 

McHugh 

James  V. 

Early 

Maguire 

Stark 

Edgar 

Metcalfe 

Studds 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Meyner 

Tsongas 

Praser 

Mezviusky 

Vanik 

Giaimo 

Miller,  Calif. 

Weaver 

Gibbons 

Mineta 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Gonzalez 

Mink 
NAYS— 230 

Wirth 

Abdnor 

Archer 

Beard,  R.I. 

Adams 

Armstrong 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Bennett 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Bergland 

Anderson, 

AuCoin 

Bevlll 

Calif. 

Bafalis 

Biaggl 

Andrews, 

Baldus 

Bingham 

N.  Dak. 

Barrett 

Blanchard 

Annunzio 

Bauman 

Boges 

Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cornell 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Downey 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Eilberg 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Oinn 
Goldwater 
Ooodling 
Grassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hawkins 


Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Krueger 

Lagomarsiuo 

Landnim 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mabon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Milford 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Miu^ha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nbc 
Nowak 
Oherstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONeill 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 


Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

RandaU 

cCGQS 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Roae 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Rusao 

St  Oermaln 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Sp^man 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Stilllvan 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

UdaU 

TTUman 

•Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wazman 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yctron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT'- 


Anderson,  HI. 
Blester 
Breckinridge 
.  Burton,  John 
Butler 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Eckhardt 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Oradison 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kasten 

Kindness 

Lujan 

McCol  lister 


McEwen 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Mikva 

Moss 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Regula 

Reuss 

Sarasln 


Stanton.  Steelman 

J.  WUliam       Steiger,  Wis. 


Wampler 
Wigglna 


NOT  VOTING — 35 

Andrews.  N.C.  Plynt  Peyser 

Ashbrook  Harsha  Price 

13^  Hastings  Rangei 

Broyhill  Henderson  Rodino 

Burke,  Calif.  Jenrette  Rogers 

Burke,  Fla.  Jones,  Ala.  Ryan 

Clausen,  Jones,  Okla.  Scheuer 

Don  H.  McKay  Stokes 

Conyers  Mann  Taloott 

FaaceU  Michel  Vander  Jagt 

Fenwick  Miller,  Ohio  Wilson,  Tex. 

Florio  Mollohan  Wylie 

So  the  I'esignation  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION'S  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  FOR  1974— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-185) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  cc^y  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Ccnnmls- 
sion's  Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  HoxraE,  June  16.  1975. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4221.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4221)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
reallocation  of  work-study  f imds,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  11, 
1975.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  w-ith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  brief.  This  con- 
ference report  is  without  controversy.  I 
initially  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Congressman 
OHara.  chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postsecondarj'  Education,  for  his 
work  on  this  bill  and  his  continuing  ef- 
fort to  make  improvements  in  our  stu- 
dent assistance  programs. 
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The  legislation  we  have  before  us  to- 
day will  make  immediate  and  necessary 
adjustments  in  two  student  aid  pro- 
grams. Mr.  O'Hara  and  his  subcommittee 
have  been  hard  at  work  in  extensive 
hearings  on  student  aid  programs  with 
a  \  iew  to  making  other  improvements  of 
a  more  permanent  nature  in  subsequent 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us.  In  addition  to  extending  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  contains  two 
necessary  provisions  dealing  with  the 
basic  educational  opportunities  grant 
program  and  the  college  work -study 
program. 

At  tlie  present  time,  there  Ls  approxi- 
mately $135,000,000  in  unused  moneys 
this  year  in  the  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program. 

If  no  action  is  taken,  this  money  mu.st 
be  distributed  to  students  who  have  al- 
ready received  grants.  Such  a  distribu- 
tion would  be  in  rather  small  amounts 
and  awarded  after  students  completed 
their  academic  year.  This  would  be  a 
poor  and  inefficient  lase  of  precious  stu- 
dent aid  moneys.  It  Is  clear  that  a  much 
wiser  use  of  the  money  would  result  by 
having  It  carried  over  to  next  year. 
•Hie  provision  in  the  conference  report 
will  allow  for  the  carryover  of  unused 
funds  for  use  in  academic  year  1975- 
76.  Without  this  carrj'over,  it  is  likely 
that  HEO  grants  next  year  will  be  less 
than  what  was  available  this  year.  With 
the  carryover,  tlie  Office  of  Education 
has  indicated  they  will  be  able  to  have  a 
full  payment  schedule  with  grants  up  to 
$1,400. 

Finally,  there  are  some  funds  under 
the  college  work-study  program — very 
little  indeed,  $4.800.000— which  are  af- 
fected by  authority  in  this  conference  re- 
port. This  provision  will  allow  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  reallot  any  un- 
used funds  which  some  institutions  now 
have  to  colleges  witliin  the  same  State. 
That  authority  is  made  permanent  au- 
thority, so  that  we  will  not  need  to  proc- 
ess emergency  legislation  of  this  type  in 
the  futtu-e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  endorse  completely  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4221.  The  only 
possible  regret  I  feel  any  of  us  might 
have  Is  that  we  did  not  take  care  of 
these  matters  sooner. 

The  bill  originated  in  our  committee 
because  of  the  need  to  provide  realloca- 
tion authority  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  with  respect  to  college  work- 
study  funds.  Even  though  the  work- 
study  program  is  severely  underfunded 
in  terms  of  the  national  need,  there  are 
over  700  individual  institutions  which 
could  not  spend  all  of  their  1975  alloca- 
tion. Rather  than  these  estimated  $5-10 
million  reverting  back  to  the  Treasury, 
the  conference  report  will  allow  the  Com- 
missioner to  reallocate  the  unused 
moneys  to  other  institutions  within  the 
same  State  which  are  In  need  of  more 
than  their  original  allocation. 
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I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
program.  But  what  this  bill 
onstrate  is  that  we  need  a 
of   distributing   annual   -.^^. 
The  fact'  that  several  hundi 
tions  could  not  use  all  they 
over    2.000    institutions    did 
nearly  enough,  tells  me  tha 
to    rethink    the    State 
mula  and  the  institutional  r 
panel  review  system   as  it 
this  pi'oj;ram. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  thi 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Office  of 
will  reallot  as  much  as  poss 
unused   funds    before   the 
year.    We    understand    that 
amount    of    unused   money 
determined  until  Tuell  after  J 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  i 
Senate,  naturally  it 
additional  provisions.  One  of 
visions,  clarifying  tlie  applica. 
rent  law  extending  education 
and    their    related    advisory 
turned  out  to  be  unnecessarj 
cciving  word  from  HEW  tha 
tended  to  intei-pret  that  law  ii- 
ner  Congress  intended. 

The  conference  did  agree  tc 
amendment  extending  the  1., 
National  Advisory  Council  or 
of  Educational  Opportunity  ._ 
cal  year  1976.  This  was  done  tc 
life  of  this  council  coterminou 
program  it  is  related  to,  the 
school  aid  program.  I  do  not 
one  should   interpret   the 
this  provision  in  any  way 
meeting  the  purpose  I  just 
The  major  Senate  additioi 

4221  is  perhaps  the  most ^. 

a  provision  which  Congress  had 
ly  approved  in  tlie  emergeiicj 
propriation  bill.  Since  the 
tained  the  veto  of  that  bill, 
take  prompt  action  on  this 

The  conference  report  ^.. 
different  use  of  any  imused 
cation  opportunity  grant  .. 
is  currently  required  under 
(bM3)(BMii)  of  the  Higher 
Act.  That  section  of  current  la 
something  that  would  not  only 
ministrative  nightmare,  but  u 
in  the  Federal  Government 
several  months  from  now,  „ 
as  it  were,  to  recipients  of 
past   academic   year.   Natui  ^ 
such  grants  would  end  up  will 
who  had  already  paid  for  their 
and  others  who  had 
education. 

The  conference  report  gets 
this  problem  by  allowing  the 
Education  to  use  the  currently 
$140  million  not  required  to 
year's  payment  schedule  for  „. 
ing  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In 
tion  of  this  action.  USOE  ha 
published    the    payment 
1975-76.   which   provides   for 
time  the  maximum  grant  of 
those  in  the  greatest  need. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
slon.  This  new  carryover 
supersede   section   411(b)  (3)  ( 
the  current  act.  removing  the 
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reallocate  any  unused  money  tc  current 
year  recipients,  and  allowing  the  se  funds 
to  be  used  for  making  grants  thij  coming 
fiscal  year. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no 
good  reason  not  to  vote  for  thi^  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  |will  the 
gexitleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  tojthe  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker 

ference  report  has  become 

resolve   problems  which  have 
various  education  programs  „ 
by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare. 

The   first   item   that   the 
report  deals  with  is  reallocatio 
used  college  work-study  funds 
State.  The  Office  of  Education 
the  Congress  in  March  that . 
their  lawyers,  the  law  would  .. 
college  work-study  funds  which 
allocated  to  a  school  and  had 
used  to  be  reallocated  to  anoth(  t 
in  the  same  State.  On  March 
House  of   Representatives 
4221  wliich  changed  the 
guage  to  clarify  the  Office  of 
authority  to  reallocate  these  ... 
to  another  school  in  the  same 
about  the  same  time  the  Housi 
H.R.  4481,  the  Emergency 
Act  which  also  contained 
permit  the  reallocation  of 
1975  college  work-study  funds 
school   to   another  school  in 
State. 

The    conference    report 
House  changes  in  authorizing 
and  incorporates  a  provision  wh., 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress 
to  permit  the  reallocation  and 
in  excess  of  $5  million  in  woik 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1  I75. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  confer- 
ence report  were  not  in  the  Hous^  bill  but 
were  in  the  Senate  amendment 
One  of  these  would  extend  tl. 
the  National  Advisory  Council  or 
ity  of  Educational  Opportunity  _ 
tember  30.  1976.  This  wUl  make 
visory  council  coterminous  with 
gram  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  Senate  amendment  also 
a  provision  which  would  have 
the  life  of  advisory  councils  w 
grams  were  extended  by  the  _. 
extension  provided  in  section  41 
General  Education  Provisions 
portion  of  the  Senate 
included  on  the  basis  of  an  . 
tion  of  the  General  Education 
Act  by  the  Office  of  General 
the  Department  of  Health, 

and  Welfare.  Before  the 

Department  advised  the  confer^s 
it  had  changed  its  position  and 
now  conceded  these  advisory 
were  automatically  extended, 
ate  conferees  therefore  receded 
provision  is  not  included  in  this 
ence  report. 
The  conference  report 
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funds  to  fiscal  1976.  There  are  approxi- 
mately $135  million  which  have  not 
been  used  during  this  fiscal  year  to 
pay  grants  to  students  who  qualify.  The 
conference  report  would  permit  this  car- 
ryover for  only  those  funds  unused  dur- 
ing fiscal  1975.  You  can  be  assured  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education  will  carefully  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grant  program  in  order  to  insure 
that  we  will  not  again  next  year  hear  a 
request  from  OE  for  authority  to  can-y 
over  unused  funds. 

Tlie  carryover  of  these  funds  in  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
program  will  provide  enough  money  in 
fiscal  1976  to  pay  needy  students  who 
qualify  for  the  maximum  grant  that  the 
law  allows  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Inception  of  this  program. 

The  last  provision  of  the  conference 
report  permits  the  Office  of  Education  to 
Implement  regulations  for  this  act  with- 
out the  necessity  of  waiting  a  45-day 
period  before  they  can  become  effective. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  continued 
operation  and  increased  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  involved.  I  urge  that  this 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fm'ther  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  t<j. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  535.  IN- 
CREASE OP  TEMPOR.ARY  LIMIT 
ON  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  535  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

II.  Bmb.  535 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7645)  to  Increase  the  temporary  debt  limita- 
tion, and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  5.  rule  XXI. 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  nimorlty  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean',  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee sliall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  onioudments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  liitei'vcniiis  motion  <?.i:ccpt  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  such 


time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottikcer)  . 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
matter  concerning  the  resignation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nebzi)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentlema.n  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  ANDEESONt.  pending  which  I 
yield  mystlf  such  time  as  I  may  coasume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  Resolution  535 
provides  lor  an  open  rule  with  1  horn*  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7545.  a  bill  pro- 
viding an  increase  of  t'le  temporary  limit 
en  the  public  debt. 

House  Resolution  535  pro\'ides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  clause  5.  rule  XXI — pro- 
hibiting appropriations  in  a  legislative 
matter — are  waived. 

H.R.  7545  provides  that  the  temporary 
public  debt  limitation  is  to  be  $616.1  bil- 
\\o\\  through  June  30.  1976.  It  Is  $85.1 
billion  above  the  present  temporary  debt 
li;)iitation  of  $531  billion,  which  is  appli- 
cable through  June  30. 1975.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  permanent  debt  limit  of  $400 
billion. 

Mr.  Spcake;-.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
lioute  Resolution  535  in  order  tlial  we 
ijiay  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7545. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
cons  tunc. 

Mr.  Speal:;;r.  Hou^c  Resolution  535 
niukes  in  order  for  consideration  H.R. 
7545.  the  so-called  public  debt  bill,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bat*.  This  resolution  also  waives  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5  of  House  rule  XXI 
against  the  hill.  That  rule  prohibits  ap- 
propriations on  an  authorization  bill. 
While  H.R.  7545  does  not  contain  lan- 
guage expressly  appropriating  funds, 
tiiere  are  some  three  provisions  In  the 
existing  statute  which  do  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appropriate 
fimds  in  connection  with  the  payment 
oi  interest  and  operating  expenses  related 
to  the  public  debt.  Thus,  this  is  rather 
traditional,  boilerplate  language  in  rules 
on  the  public  debt  bill  and  is  nothing  new. 

H.R.  7545  would  Increase  the  present 
temporary  debt  limit  by  $85.1  billion, 
from  $131  billion  to  $216.1  bUUon.  and 
extend  it  to  June  30,  1976.  Since  the 
permanent  debt  limit  continues  to  be 
$400  billion,  this  nev»r  authority  would 
raite  the  total  public  debt  li.mit  to  $616.1 
billion  for  the  next  fl.scal  year.  Tliis  ne\v 
temporary  debt  increase  Is  based  on  a 
projected  deficit  in  fiscal  1976  of  $68.8 
billion — the  amount  approved  in  tlie  re- 
cently adopted  congressional  budget  res- 
olution. The  bill  also  assim:ies  an  ad- 
ditional $1.9  billion  in  revenues  in  fis- 
cal 1976  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of 
the  energy  bill  still  being  considered  by 
this  body.  I  would  think  those  revenue 
a.-*.<i:mptioiis  would  have  to  be  now  ad- 


justed downward  given  the  actions  of  tlie 
House  on  the  gasoline  tax  last  week. 

This  hill  Is  not  without  controversy,  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  various  dissenting 
views  in  the  report,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported from  Ways  and  Means  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  10. 1  urt,e  adoption  cf  the  inile  so 
that  we  can  discuss  those  controversies 
and  consider  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  would  simply  add  to  what  our  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  has  nlrearty  said: 
That  this  liill  is  obviously  not  without 
some  controvc:-.y.  as  evidenced  in  the 
^'llrious  dissenting  views  that  are  con- 
tained ui  tlie  report.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  a  vote  of  26  to  10.  Notwith- 
standinc  that  controversy.  I  think  it  is 
Crsentlal  that  we  proceed  to  a  pi-ompt 
•'onsJderatlon  of  tliis  matter,  so  I  would 
urge  that  we  adopt  the  rule  so  that  we 
can  discuss  those  matters  in  controversy 
p.nd  consider  wiiat  if  any  amendments 
might  be  in  order  imder  the  rule. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  lule.  I  have  no 
luither  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre^  ious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  tal:en,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  S"5fMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
tlie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  m.ake  the  point  of  order 
tJiat  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  t.  quoitmi  Is 
i^nt  present.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
r.otify  absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  v.ere — ^j'eas  3<o.  nays  44, 
not  voting  44.  ss  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  303] 
YEAS — 3-15 


.•Vbdiur 

lirookB 

D,.    ^ 

Adiims 

r:oomfield 

de  la  Gar/« 

Addabbo 

Drown.  Calif. 

Deianey 

Alt\on'Jer 

Brown,  Mich. 

DelUmis 

Ambro 

nrowTi.  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

.Anderson,  ni. 

Buchanan 

Dicklnaon 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Bnruener 

Diiiertl 

A;'drews. 

Etirieson,  'le^ 

DodU 

N.  Da'<. 

UmiiEon.  Mo. 

Downey 

-Aanunzio 

r-.n-ton,  .Tohn 

Down'.ne 

Archer 

Rnrton.  Phillip  Drinan  ' 

Armet.-onp 

Ei!t!or 

Duncan.  Ot«s. 

Ashley 

Byron 

Duncan.  Tenii 

Acpin 

C.-irney 

du  Pont 

AuColn 

C'arr 

Eckhardi 

Badillo 

Carter 

Edsar 

Baldus 

Casey 

Edwajds.  A:a. 

Barren 

CederbPip 

EilbcrK 

Baucus 

CliUhoIm 

English 

Beard,  R.I. 

Ciawsoii,  De. 

ErJenbcru 

Beard,  Tean. 

Clay 

Esrh 

Bedell 

Cleveland 

Eshleman 

Bennett 

Cochran 

Evari"=.  Ctolo. 

Bevill 

Cohen 

Evans,  lud. 

Blaggl 

<;oii!U6.  ni. 

renwicl: 

Biester 

ColUns.  Tey. 

niidley 

Bingh&m 

Conable 

Fish 

Blancbard 

Conte 

Iislier 

B'ouin 

Cornian 

Fi;hUtn 

BOggE 

Ccrncil 

Flood 

Boland 

Colter 

flowers 

BolUns 

Ccughliu 

Pole* 

Bonker 

Crane 

Ford,  Mich. 

Bo  wen 

D'Aniours 

Ford,  Tern). 

Brademos 

Daniel,  Dan 

Forsythe 

Breaux 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Fountain 

Breclclnrldge 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Frenzel 

Brodhead 

D?nlel8on 

Fulton 

Va 
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Fiiqua 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

OUmnn 

Ginu 

Oolil  water 

QomaieA 

Goodling 

Graclison 

Green 

CSiide 

Onyer 

Haceciorn 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Banley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  lx\d. 
Hcbert 

Hechler.  W 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Hints 

Hinshiiw 

Hollnmt 

Holtyimon 

Hortoii 

How:irtl 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Huii^are 
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Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,, Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 
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K«?yK 
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Krebs 
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I-sFalce 
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Leni 

I.eviiRs 
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Llojtl.  Calil. 

Lloyd,  Teuu. 

I.ong,  La. 

Lons;,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCOUister 

McCormack 

McDade 
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Burke,  Ha. 

ChtpptU 

Clausen, 


NOT  VOTING - 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Dlggs 

Kd  wards,  Culi' 
Erins,  Tenn. 
Faacetl 
Florio 


Rooney 

Rosrenkowski 

Roiish 

Ro.vbal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Saiitini 

o;tr(u>lll 

Surbniies 

•Siitierneki 

Si'hneebeli 

.Schroeder 
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Seliellus 
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Sharp 

shiple.v 

Shriver 

Sikes 
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.=  !Sk 

.S'viibi;/' 
slack 

Smtch.  lown 
Smith,  Nebr. 
SoIhiz 
Spellinun 
Staggers 
Stantoix. 

J.  William 
•siiirk 
.-^leetl 
Steelniau 
Steiger,  Ari:;. 
Sieitier.  Wis. 
Stephens 
at  ration 
JitucKey 
SUulds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teaiiue 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tree  11 
T30)i!;as 
UriHil 
I'llnian 
Van  Deei'lin 
Vander  Veen 
V'anik 
V!«orito 
Waygoiiner 
Walsh 
Warn  pier 
Waxutnn 
Wetiyer 
Whalen 
White 
Whitchursi 
'.Vhitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H 
Winn 
Wirth 

Worn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Vouns,  Ga. 

Young.  Te.\. 

Znblocki 

Zeferetti 


Mi'DoiuiUi 

Mosher 

Preasler 

Quillen 

Rose 

Rouss^elot 

St  Ciermaiu 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Yatron 

Voung,  Alaska 

Young.  Pla. 


Flynt 

Frascr 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Henderson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 


McKay 

Macdou:il<l 

Mann 

Mathts 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ohio 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Pe\sfr 

Price 

Quie 

Hangcl 

R/5dlno 

Ro-jerb 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 


iton. 
mes  v. 


Sta 

J 

Sla 

Till  ott 
Vai  der  Jast 
Wil  oil.  Tex 
Wy  ie 
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So  the  resolution  was  nnr^ 
The   Clerk    announced    the 
paii-s: 

Mr.  Plono  v.ith  Mr.  Jame.s  V. 
Mr.  Rodi'io  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Mr,  Ka.scell  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Eviiis  of  Tenne.ssee  with  Mr 
Mr.  Macdotuikl  ol  Mtissachu.set 

iv.in  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklal.onia  wiih 
Mr.  Rogers  \"iih  Mr.  Eell. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Hastiu 
Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr  Miller  of 
Mr.    Confers    with    Mr.    Edv\ari 

iorjiia. 

Mr.  Cl'appell  Willi  Mr.  Pevsor. 
Mr.  Dleys  v.ith  Mr.  BcighiiKi. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California  witli 
Mr.  Flynt  •.villi  Mr.  Montgomery 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Price 
Mr   .Tones  of  Alabama  with  Mr 
t^fr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagl 
Mr.    Matins    wUh    Mr.   Chailes 

Teicas. 

Mr.  Molloiiiiu  Willi  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Wvlie. 
Mr.  Stoke:  with  Mr.  Talootl. 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  wa.s  i 
a.s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  leconsidei-  wa.s  1 
table. 
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Florida. 
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COMMIT  TEE 


PERMISSION   FOR 

STANDARDS    OP    OFFICI4l 
DUCT  TO  SIT  DURING 
INGS  UNDER  THE  5-MTx\U 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
imoiis  consent  tliat  the  Comifiittee 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
ted  to  sit  dui'ing  proceeding.s 
5-minute  rule  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbj 
the  request  of  the  gentlrm 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE    ON    TEMPORARY 
ON  PUBLIC  DEBT 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  _ 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houa; 
State  of  the  Union  for  the 
<tf  the  biU  iH.R.  7545)    to 
temporai-y  debt  limitation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
tnotion  offered  b.v  the 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    Or    THE    W 


itself 

Whole  House 

he  con- 

75451    with 


Accordingly  the  House  resol^fed 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
Mr.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  ... 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  w 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
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consideration 
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1  OLi: 


fiist 


bill, 
read- 
|th. 

ule,  the 
Fllmani 
and  the 


has 


gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
ScHNEEBELK  will  be  recognizej^ 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  th< 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  ge 
from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Wiiitten 
introduced  the  bill  with  the  r 
dations  from  the  Joint  Stuc^-  _. 
in  Budget  Control,  we  included 
sion    that    woiUd   have   termins^ted 

annual  review  of  the  budget 

debt  limit  bill  and  would  have 
jurisdiction  under  the  Budget 
tec. 

In  the  process  of  getting  the 
control  legislation  passed,  jm- 
over  the  debt  limit  was  returned 

to  the  Ways  and  Means  

thhik  it  is  very  important  that  _ 
fully  analyze  what  we  are  doini 
review  procedure.  If.  in  fact,  the 
sy.stem  that  we  have  establishec 
Congress  i.s  a  meaningful  and  a 
five  new,  procedure,  then  in  fact 
no  longer  in  need  of  tliis  debt 
vision  in  the  law. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  com  ? 
time  in  the  not  too  distant  futu 
this  is  abandoned  altogether.  A 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  __._ 
this  is  not  to  say  that  it  has  not 
useful  procedure  in  the  past.  It  Y 
our  only  mechanism  for  getting 
ocHc    review    of    the    administ 
sijending  and  budgeting  procedu  ^. 
But.  uij  until  nov.-.  the  admini!  tr 
and    the    Office    of    Management 
Budget  have  been  the  only  place 
it  lia,s  been  put  together.  They  i 
tlieir  budget  and  w-e  added  a  few 
and  subtracted  a  few  doUars,  an 
our  only  method  of  periodic 

has  Iseen  tlirough  thi.s  budget 

cedure.  Now.  the  budget  syster 
place;     the     Budget     Committee 
brought  u.s  a  concuri-ent  resolut:  an 
have  acted  upon  it;  we  have  decijed 
level  of  spending  and  the  level 
nues  we  are  targeting  for  this 
in  this  fiscal  year  1976. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  this 
be  one  of  the  last  times  that  we 
come  before  the  Members  with  a 
ceiling  resolution. 

The  budget  resolution  conta.., 
mates  of  budget  receipte  of  $298.2 
and  outlays  or  expenditures  of 
Hon.    These   estimates   yield   a 
budget  deficit  of  $68.8  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  this  deficit  and 
debt     management     adjustment 

budget  resolution  called  for  a , 

of  $617.6  billion.  The  Ways  and 
Committee  made  one  modification  . 
recommended  limit  which  reduce  1 
$616.1  billion.  I  will  explain  the  ci 
tions  performed  by  the  committee 
riving  at  the  debt  limit  in  this  bill 
are  shown  in  the  committee  r 
page  7  in  table  7. 

The  process  starts  with  the  $5 
lion  debt  level  that  expires  at  the 
June  30,  1975.  The  operating  cas 
a  nee  then  will  be  only  $3  billion 
mally,  that  balance  is  assumed  to  i 
constant  at  $6  billion  when  we 
tlie.se  calculations^  and  raising  „. 
balance  to  $6  billion  requires  an 
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tlonal  $3  billion  in  debt,  which  raises  the 
outstanding  debt  to  $534  billion. 

Adding  the  deficit  of  $68.8  billion  esti- 
mated in  the  budget  resolutions  raises 
the  total  to  $652.8  billion. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  was  established  as  a  debt 
management  device  that  would  assist 
off-budget  Federal  credit  programs  get 
the  best  financing  terms  available.  The 
authorized  procedures  for  doing  so  in- 
cluded use  of  regular  Treasmir  financing 
under  the  debt  limit,  which  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  have 
been  using  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Congress  approved  this  procedure 
last  February  when  the  $531  billion  limit 
was  set  to  include  a  net  $12  billion  fi- 
nancing of  these  credit  programs.  When 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  used,  there  is  a  saving  of 
one-half  percentage  point  on  the  inter- 
est rate — or  about  $5  million  on  each  $1 
billion  of  debt  outstanding  for  a  full 
year.  The  budget  resolution  estimates 
about  $10.4  billion  of  such  financing  will 
be  used  next  year.  This  brings  the  debt 
limit  calculation  to  $613.2  billion. 

An  additional  $4.8  billion  is  provided 
to  meet  the  peak  debt  neeeis  on  June  15. 
This  is  a  need  that  arises  because  receipts 
do  not  fiow  into  the  Treasiu^  at  the  same 
pace  that  they  are  spent.  A  peak  need 
of  this  kind  develops  because  there  is  a 
large  bulge  of  pajmients  received  during 
the  final  two  weeks  of  June.  This  adjust- 
ment raises  the  total  to  $618  billion. 

The  last  adjustment  is  based  on  the 
modification  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  budget  resolution  did 
not  include  any  provision  for  an  energy 
program.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee suijusted  the  estimated  debt  limit 
downward  by  $1.9  billion  to  refiect  the 
estimated  increase  in  receipts  from  com- 
mittee action  on  energy  taxes.  This  in- 
cludes the  effect  of  the  3-cent  gasoline 
tax  proposed  by  the  committee  and  also 
the  estimate  of  the  price  to  be  received 
frmn  the  auctioning  of  the  import 
licenses.  While  the  House  has  rejected 
the  first  of  these  changes,  we  may  have 
underestimated  the  revenue  effect  of  the 
auction  system.  In  any  event,  it  is  likely 
to  be  more  important  in  view  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  bill  by  the  House. 
As  a  result,  we  see  no  need  to  change  the 
adjustment  we  made  for  this  bill.  This 
adjustment  reduces  the  total  debt  limit 
requirement  to  $616.1  billion.  These  ad- 
justments add  to  an  $85.1  billion  increase 
above  the  present  $531  billion  debt  limit. 

The  present  limit  consists  of  a  perma- 
nent debt  limit  of  $400  billion  an  a  tem- 
porary debt  limit  of  $131  billion.  The 
temporary  limit  expires  on  Jime  30,  and 
in  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  legal 
limit  will  fall  to  $400  biUion.  Shice  the 
level  outstanding  then  would  exceed  $400 
billion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  imable  to  issue  any  further 
debt.  All  of  the  $85.1  billion  increase  in 
this  bill  would  be  added  to  the  temporary 
limit  and  would  bring  it  to  $216.1  bil- 
lion. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  committee 
believed  that  it  should  follow  the  con- 
gressional decisions  reflected  in  the 
budget  totals  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. It  did  so,  with  a  modification  to  re- 


flect subsequent  action  in  an  area  not 
covered  in  the  resolution. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reviewed 
the  debt  limit  and  stated: 

I  am  inclined  to  recommend  that  It  (that 
Is,  the  committee]  adopt  the  $617.6  billloi) 
ceiling  already  approved  by  the  Oongresa, 
although,  of  cotirse,  I  would  not  oppose  a 
$613  billion  ceiling. 

The  latter  figure  was  based  on  Treas- 
m*y  estimates  and  administration  pro- 
grams which  bear  little  resemblance  to 
Uie  programs  which  are  in  fact  being 
considered  by  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  pass  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  not 
simply  because  the  debt  limit  increase 
is  a  responsible  one  in  view  of  the  cm-rent 
economic  situation,  but  because  this 
limit  carries  out  the  congressional  priori- 
ties reflected  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  budget. 

I  recommend  the  House  pass  this  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  not  simply 
because  the  debt  limit  Is  a  responsible 
one  in  view  of  the  current  economic 
situation,  but  also  because  this  limit 
carries  out  the  congi-essional  priorities 
reflected  in  the  flrst  concmTent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget. 

There  may  very  well  be  some  here  who 
will  vote  against  the  debt  limit  and  say 
it  is  an  economy  move,  but  I  say  that 
simply  is  not  true.  We  have  been  on  our 
spending  spree.  Now  comes  the  time  to 
sign  the  check.  There  is  no  option  and 
no  alternative.  If  we  fail  to  pass  this, 
then  we  just  fail  to  write  checks  to  pay 
Government  employees  and  s(x;ial  secu- 
rity recipients  and  all  of  the  others  who 
depend  upon  Government  revenues. 

The  voice  of  responsibility  says  that 
we  must  have  a  debt  ceiling  bill,  such  a 
bill  is  merely  an  authority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  debts. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  want  to 
provide  a  debt  limit  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  In  this  bill  we  provide  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  because  we  tried  to  make  ttie 
debt  ceiling  correspond  with  the  budget 
resolution,  which  also  goes  through  June 
30.  1976.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
debt  ceiling  goes  through  June  30.  The 
total  figure  refiects  the  amount  of  in- 
creased spending  authority  to  cany  us 
that  far. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should 
use  this  debt  ceiling  as  a  confrontation 
policy  with  the  administration,  and  they 
will  attempt  to  shorten  it  eittier  until 
April  1  or  possibly  to  February  29,  so  we 
have  to  come  back  and  extend  the  limit 
again  in  this  fiscal  year.  I  remember  in 
the  past  we  have  extended  the  limit  up 
to  3  times  in  a  year.  But,  believe  me,  this 
was  not  a  very  responsible  act. 

If  we  did  put  something  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  and  sent  it  down  to  the  White 
House  where  it  was  vetoed  and  the  Gtov- 
ernment  went  into  shock  and  could  not 
pay  its  bills,  I  am  not  sure  who  the  people 
of  America  would  blame,  whether  it 
would  be  the  President  or  the  Congi'ess. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  very  wise  to  find 
out.  I  think  they  would  blame  the  Con- 
gress just  as  much  as  the  President,  and 
possibly  even  more. 

I  think  it  Is  bad  policy,  bad  congres- 
sional policy,  to  get  into  this  ktad  of  con- 


frontation situation.  We  ought  to  be 
responsible  in  writing  legislation  or  over- 
riding vetoes,  but  to  try  and  use  this  as  a 
sudden-death  kind  of  policy  operation, 
where  on  this  bill  we  try  to  attach  some- 
thing that  we  are  foi'cing  the  President 
to  sign,  seems  to  me  bad  policy.  We 
ought  to  follow  the  mandates  of  the  bill 
before  us  and  carry  the  debt  ceiling  on 
through  the  fiscal  year  and  follow  the 
mandates  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  that  we  have 
already  acted  upon.  That  Is  what  is 
included  in  the  bill  before  us, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IJULB4AN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding. 

In  the  past  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  to  come  to  the  Congress 
periodically  and  request  increases  in  the 
national  debt  based  on  financing  needs 
as  they  developed. 

In  this  instance,  did  the  administra- 
tion ask  for  any  specific  figure  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  mentioned,  I  quoted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  what  he  said  was: 

I  am  Inclined  to  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee adopt  the  *617.«  bUUon  oeUlng  already 
approved  by  the  Congress  •  •  • 

This  bill  uses  this  figure  adjusted 
down  by  added  revenues  from  the  energy 
bill. 

He  went  on  to  say,  "although,  of  course, 
I  would  not  oppose  a  $613  billion  ceil- 
ing." Tliat  amomits  to  about  a  $4  billion 
difference. 

The  way  they  ariived  at  their  figure 
and  the  way  we  aiTived  at  ours  through 
the  concuiTent  resolution  are  two  alto- 
gether different  routes.  They  assumed 
enactment  of  all  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals. There  are  all  kinds  of  different 
assumptions  on  revenues  and  different 
assumptions  on  outlays,  but  the  Secre- 
tai-y  did  say  he  was  inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  figure  which  is  almost  the  same 
as  the  figure  we  have  here  before  us. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr,  Chahman  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppoii,  of  ILR 
7545  which  would  increase  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  through  June  30  of  next 
year  by  $85.1  billion.  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
having  to  support  this  increase  in  our 
Nation's  deficit,  but  do  so  because  I  rjn 
mindful  in  the  absence  of  so  doing  that 
on  June  30  of  this  year,  the  Government 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  pay  its  bills  or 
roll  over  its  debt.  The  difficulty  that  we 
all  face  whether  in  our  personal  or  offi- 
cial lives  is  facmg  up  to  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  paying  our  bills  and  yet  this  must 
be  done  and  .so  I  support  H.R.  7545. 

The  debt  we  face  and  the  increase 
in  it  that  is  provided  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion Is  larger  than  the  total  of  all  Fed- 
eral obligations  which  liave  accumulated 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Repubhc 
until  1941.  In  recent  years,  the  amoimt 
of  om-  debt  has  escalated  to  the  point 
whei-e,  since  1969,  it  has  increased  by 
24.8  peicent  although  the  average  in- 
crease in  the  debt  since  1945  on  a  yearly 
basis  is  only  8.4  percent. 
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Unfortunately,  I  think  we  have  come 
to  look  upon  legislation  to  extend  the 
temporary  debt  limitation  as  perfunc- 
tory and  have  forgotten  that  the  tem- 
iK)rary  limitation  was  really  designed  to 
be  temporary  and  that  the  intention  of 
Congress,  as  w  ell  as  the  executive  branch 
throughout  much  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, was  that  it  would  ultimately  be  re- 
paid. In  light  of  the  tremendous  dollar 
figures  involved  presently.  I  question 
whether  there  is  any  real  notion  that  this 
lem)K)rai-y  debt  limitation  will  ever  be 
repaid.  If  there  is  none,  then  we  are  In 
a  sad  position  vls-a-vis  control  of  our 
own  destinj-.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  if  wc 
have  any  intention  of  paying  this  debt 
off  at  any  time,  then  we  mut-t  face  up  to 
becommg  fiscally  responsible — a  coujse 
which  this  Congre.'is  has  so  far  spurned. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  about  this 
huge  Federal  deficit  and  its  recent  up- 
ward turn  is  that  Government  borrow- 
ing is  makUig  it  extiemely  difficult  for 
the  private  sector  to  obtain  the  funds 
needed  to  expand  its  capacity  and  our 
Nation's  productivity.  The  Federal  bor- 
rowings already  account  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  capital  market  and  the 
mterest  on  the  Federal  debt  for  tliis 
year  is  about  the  same  dollar  amoimt 
as  the  total  of  the  Federal  debt  only 
40  years  ago.  The  interest  alone  is  over 
2 !  -J  times  the  total  of  all  Federal  spend- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  1941.  and  is  ap- 
!»roximately  the  same  as  the  total  Fed- 
eral outlay  in  fiscal  year  1948. 

If  we  are  to  recover  from  our  current 
economic  difficulties  and  if  we  are  to 
.sustain  economic  growtli  in  the  future 
beyond,  we  must  provide  tiie  private  sec- 
tor witli  the  wherewithal  to  obtain  the 
money  It  needs,  and  the  continuation  of 
these  huge  Federal  deficits  and  the  bor- 
rowing tliey  demand  run  against  the 
notion  of  available  credit  for  the  private 
sector. 

Iji  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  took  a  novel  approach  and  a 
unique  stand  on  the  whole  question  of 
what  shotild  be  done  about  the  debt  in- 
crease extension  legislation.  He  noted 
with  concern  that  the  figures  were  large 
and  that  congressional  action  on  the 
budget  anticipated  a  much  larger  deficit 
than  the  administration  had  been  willing 
to  project  or  to  admit  to. 

However,  he  was  realistic  enough  to 
note  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
question  was  not  tiie  level  of  the  debt, 
but  the  way  that  it  would  be  managed 
to  insure  that  down  the  road  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  in  the  position 
of  precluding  credit  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. In  fact,  he  urged  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Congress 
take  a  new  approach  to  tlie  issue  and 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasui-y  to  insure 
that  the  Oovemment  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sen  its  securities  to  a  wide  range 
of  investors  so  that  there  would  be  no 
undue  impact  on  any  particular  sector 
of  the  market. 

In  this  connection,  he  made  three  rec- 
onunendations  which  would  provide 
him  with  the  kind  of  flexibility  he  feels 
is  necessary  and  most  of  us  agree  is 
urgent.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  on 
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the  committee  refused  to  ev__ 
these  recommendations  whicl 
increasing  the  amoimt  of  bone  5 
ject  to  the  four  and  one-quar 
from  $10  to  $20  billion,  and 
for  a  flexible  authority  to  a 
percent  rate  ceiling  on  savi 
The  committee  cavalierly  de 
ceed  as  it  has  in  the  past,  a 
extend   the   increa.se   for   an 
period.  What  this  sa.ys  is  that 
mittee  is  really  not  interested 
sible  management  of  our  Pede 

This  is  unfortunate  atid  I 
we  take   seriously   the   adnio 
Secretary  Sininn  and  get  on 
business  of  participating  wit 
ecutive  branch  in  the  maiia 
this  huge  debt.  This  i.s  an  a 
we  should  look  into  in  the  ver 
ture  less  we  end  up  in  the 
spending  our  way  into  a  c 
nomic  recession.  If  this  is  doit 
have  denied  the  private  sector 
nomy  the  means  to  make  an 
51  meaningful  recovery.  Having 
I  still  support  the  approval  of 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chaiima 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairmar 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  to  vo 
this  legislation  and  let  the  big 
go  back  home  and  explain  whj 
not  get  a  bill?  Those  of  us  w-hc 

cerned  about  the  Nation's 

simply  let  thetn  go  home  and 
constituents  why  they  did  not 
through. 

Mr.  SCHNKEBELI.  Mr.  Ch 
think  the  votei-s  can  figure  t 
am  sure  soinc  of  this  will  also 
in  debate. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  do  here,  people  will  still 
the  morning  and  the  sun  will 
Just  because  the  Government 
write  a  check  might  not  be  all 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Well.  wi. 
be  able  to  meet  our  payroll  in  4 
for  a  couple  million  civilian  e 
and  I  think  they  would  be  awa 
very  quickly.  It  is  simply  not  a 
ble  way  of  doing  business.  It 
like  paying  a  check  to  take  c 
bills  we  owe  and  calling  up 
and  canceling  the  check. 

Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.    Chai 
predate  the  gentleman's  v 

However,  I  am  concerned 
at  this  debt.  It  has  gone  from 
lion  in  1929  up  to  $616  billion 
That  is  not  too  resiwnsible 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  think  it 
irresponsible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  together 
gentleman,   have  voted 
many  of  these  spending  progr 
abhor  our  spending  policies, 
is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  S-YMMS.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.    Mcdonald   of    

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes.  I  v 

gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georela 

spect  to  the  gross  national  pr^ 
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the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the 
dollar  is  worth  as  compared  to 
dollar? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  would  s 
ably  the  present  dollar  is  worth 
or  30  percent  of  the  1929  dollar. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia, 
derstanding  is  that  the  present 
worth  less  than  40  percent  of 
dollar. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Of  the  194( 

Mr.    Mcdonald    of    Georgis 
would  be  1940,  and  of  course,  hi 
was    $20   an   ounce   and   then 
changed  to  $35  an  ounce. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  think 
of  the  dollar  in  1932  was  probabjy 
than  it  was  in  1929. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes.  I  y 
sentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  .  ^ 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield 

While  he  is  pointing  out 
interesting  figures.  I  think  it 
interesting  to  note  that  last  y 
Congre.s^  appropriated  $88 
to  administer  the  national  debt 
problem  he  points  out  is  very  r 
getting  more  real  every  day. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  tliink  the 
tant  thing  is  that  the  interest  on 
is  $100  million  a  day. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes,  I  yiel< 
gentleman  from  low-a. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  just  want  to  .. 
I  am  just  afraid  that  we  might 
something  here  that  the  admini 
might  not  be  in  favor  of. 

Is  President  Ford  in  favor  of 
ing  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  He  is 

high  spending  which  this „ 

occasioned  and  has  made  known 
tinuing  concern  about  this  by 
several  bills.  However,  he 

responsibility  to  pay  the 

bills  as  they  become  due.  If  the 
itation  is  too  low,  he  cannot 
checks. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  It  seems  to  me 
either  would  like  to  Increase  the  i 
debt  to  pay  out  the  checks  or 
national  debt  where  it  is. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  He „.. 

need  to  increase  the  national  deb 
have  to  pay  the  checks. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Then  President 
in  favor  of  increasing  the  nation^ 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  If  his  Seer 
the  Treasury  is.  I  am  sure  he  is 
matter  of  fiscal  integrity.  The 
incurred,  and  they  have  to  be  pai^  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
BELi>  has  again  expired. 

Mr.   SCHNEEBELI.  Mr 
yield  myself  3  additional  minut^ 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
like  to  ask  him  this  question: 
retary  of  the  Treasury  said  he  is 
to  agree,  and  that  is  not  quite  cleAr 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  He  said  h< 
clined  to  agree  to  a  certain 

very   positive   about  saying 
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As  to  whether  it  should  be  $212  bil- 
lion, $216  billion,  or  $217  billion  as  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  that 
is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
that  President  Ford  is  in  fact  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  You  said  it.  It  is 
a  question  of  being  responsible. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes,  he  is  in  favor? 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes,  as  have  all 
the  past  Presidents. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  clarify  at  this  point  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  temporary  debt  ceiling 
way  above  the  permanent  debt  ceiling. 
If  we  were  not  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  in  some  way,  if  this 
measure  were  to  fail,  we  would  revert  to 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling  which  is  be- 
low the  current  temporary  debt.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  we  would  not  only 
not  be  able  to  continue  our  current  rate 
of  spending,  we  would  not  even  be  able 
to  refinance  a  number  of  issues  of  bonds 
as  they  came  due.  The  result  would  be 
repudiation  of  a  lot  of  our  debt,  and  not 
just  the  stopping  of  payment  of  current 
expenses.  It  would  have  a  considerable 
traumatic  impact  on  the  general  influ- 
ence in  Government. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  That  is  right.  I 
would  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  the  results  is  a 
very  serious  problem  if  we  continue  to 
increase  the  temporary  debt  ceiling  as 
opposed  to  the  permanent  debt  ceiling, 
it  means  the  Government  is  in  essence 
held  hostage  and  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  pass  something  or  we  wind  up  having 
a  reversion  to  a  much  lower  level,  creat- 
ing serious  problems  rather  than  just  a 
tightening  of  the  belt. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi\  SCHNEEBELL  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  requested  this  time  to  go 
back  to  the  question  propounded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  .  The 
question  was:  Does  Pi-esident  Pbrd  favor 
raising  the  debt,  the  implication  being 
that  the  debt  is  his  responsibility  and 
fault.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  as  to  the 
Intent  of  President  Ford  when  he  has  on 
numerous  occasions,  starting  with  the 
presentation  of  the  budget  this  year,  told 
us  that  he  would  veto  bills  that  increase 
the  size  of  the  budget,  and  that  would 
require  greater  borrowing.  He  has  done 
that  a  number  of  times.  He  has  vetoed  a 
number  of  big  spending  bills.  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  fault  does  not  lie 
solely  with  President  Ford  as  implied  by 
that  question. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  I  was  just  about  to 
make  the  same  point  that  it  would  be 
quite  obvious  that  if  the  President  had 
not  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  veto  the 
debt  ceiling  would  be  much,  much  higher 
than  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  comparison  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  since  1940, 
which  is  approximately  800  percent, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  the  ac- 
tual gross  national  product  Increase  has 
been  notably  lower  than  the  increase 
percentagewise  in  the  increase  in  the 
money  supply? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  No.  the  GNP  has 
been  much  greater  than  the  increase  in 
our  public  debt. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Based  on 
a  standard  of  a  constant  value  dollar? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  They  both  are  sub- 
ject to  inflation. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  In  com- 
parison with  the  increase  in  the  money 
supply? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The.  money  sup- 
ply? I  thought  the  gentleman  was  refer- 
ring to  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  The  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  as  compared 
to  the  real  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product  with  inflation  removed. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  correlation  is  between  the  two. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  money  supply  is  increasing  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  real  increase  in  the 
economy,  or  we  would  not  have  any 
inflation. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  That  is  not  the 
total  reason  for  inflatioi>. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  the  relationship  or  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product  to 
the  debt,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be 
agreed,  that  one  way  of  shortening  the 
true  debt  is  through  inflation  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  entire  World  War  I  German 
debt  was  paid  off  with  the  equivalent  of 
7  cents  inflated. 

But  the  problem  concurrent  with  this 
inflation  I  believe  is  that  the  difficulty 
with  this  is  that  it  does  fall  heavier  upon 
those  who  have  to  rely  on  constant-value 
dollars  for  their  entire  existence.  This 
group  would  Include  those  on  pensions, 
social  security,  or  insurance  benefits  for 
their  livelihood. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  I  hope  we 
do  not  go  to  the  actual  flooding  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  several  Mem- 
bers are  desiririg  to  be  recognized,  and  I 
have  several  requests  for  time,  so  I  would 
request  that  they  ask  the  next  speaker 
to  yield. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  siunmary,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  decision  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling.  We  have  no  alternative, 
no  viable  alternative,  and  certainly  we 
want  to  empower  oiur  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sign  checks  during  the  month 
of  July,  because  otherwise  we  would  be 
in  fiscal  chaos. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  FRENZEt). 


Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Uie 
committee  has  almost  produced  a  bill  I 
will  vote  for.  The  fidl  year  time  period  is 
a  responsible  provision.  It  allows  the 
Treasury  to  plan  its  debt  management, 
and  it  resti-icts  the  Senate's  opportimity 
to  add  whimsical,  nongermane  amend- 
ments to  a  once-a-year  adventitfe. 

The  full  year  extension  is  a  great  step 
forward  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  new 
Budget  Act.  To  work  in  a  shorter  time 
frame  Is  contrary  to  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess and  to  the  budget  resolution.  Most 
Members  voted  for  that  resolution,  and  a 
negative  vote  today  would  be  strangelj' 
inconsistent  with  a  vote  for  that  resolu- 
tion. 

However,  just  as  H.R.  7545 's  strength 
is  its  basis  on  the  budget  resolution,  so  is 
its  weakness  based  on  that  resolution. 
The  $85  billion  increase  in  the  public 
debt  is  necessary  if  we  spend  according 
to  that  resolution.  But,  I  did  not  vote  for 
that  resolution.  We  do  not  have  to  spend 
that  much. 

Normally  I  vote  for  debt  limit  increases 
on  the  theory  that  those  who  dance  must 
pay  the  piper.  But  in  this  case.  I  did  not 
dance.  The  need  for  greater  fiscal  respon- 
sibility is  so  urgent  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  as  a  protest  against  un- 
needed  spending  and  as  a  prayerful  hope 
that  the  tide  will  turn. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
VANnct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  take  this  time  to  advise  the  House  that 
when  we  are  In  the  amending  process  I 
expect  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  allow  enough  for  the  Government 
to  oiierate  through  March  31,  1976.  tak- 
ing all  of  the  assumptions  that  were 
taken  by  the  committee.  I  feel  that  it  is 
important  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives should  have  a  chance  to  review  the 
debt  situation  sometime  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  I  feel  that  this  kind  of 
proposal  would  give  us  a  chance  to  see 
where  we  are  with  the  expenditures  of 
Government  and  the  extent  of  the  debt 
by  March  31  of  next  year  so  that  we  could 
then  make  an  appraisal  as  to  where  we 
should  go  and  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  a  valuable  member  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
told  time  after  time  as  we  come  to  the 
floor  to  discuss  the  debt  celling  that  It  is 
the  responsible  thing  to  do  to  vote  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling,  and  I  suppose  that 
that  is  really  ti-ue,  that  the  responsible 
thing  to  do  is  to  vote  for  the  debt  ceiling, 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  because  our  debts 
have  inci-eased. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  though,  that 
there  is  a  rather  substantial  segment  of 
this  House  that  next  to  never  votes  for 
bills  that  exceed  the  budget,  and  tradi- 
tionally votes  for  bills  that  are  under 
budget.  Yet  those  same  people  are  the 
people  who  are  asked  year  after  year 
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after  year  in  this  House  to  vote  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling. 

We  are  going  to  see  some  Individuals 
here  today  vote  "No"  on  the  debt  ceiling 
for  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  and  those 
are  the  individuals  who  time  after  time 
after  time  vote  to  increase  and  increase 
and  Increase  our  debt  on  any  sort  of  prof- 
ligate spending  that  appeals  to  an  elec- 
torate, and  then  cop  out  by  voting  "No" 
on  the  debt  ceiling  to  pay  the  bills  that 
they  themselves  have  incurred.  Many  of 
them  are  not  on  the  floor  today.  We  can 
see  the  overwhelming  interest  that  this 
body  has  in  this  very  important  subject, 
and  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  at  least  30  Members  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  out  of  435.  They  will  all 
parade  In  through  those  doors  when  It 
comes  time  to  vote  on  the  debt  ceiling, 
and  they  will  do  as  they  are  told  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  they  will  vote  "No" 
and  go  home  and  por^cate  how  they 
tried  to  hold  down  the  debt  ceiling  and 
voted  "No"  on  an  increase,  when  in  fact 
they  have  voted  for  every  spending  bill 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  from  the  dav 
that  they  arrived  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  it  until  the  day  they  leave. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  mhiutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BxntKc> . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chahman.  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
here  today  about  how  Irresponsible  it 
would  be  to  vote  against  the  debt  celling. 
I  have  in  my  hand  here  the  public  debt 
limit  bill  report  accompanying  H.R. 
10328,  June  16, 1967,  put  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  would 
just  like  to  read  part  of  it  to  give  the 
Members  an  idea  what  we  ai-e  talking 
about. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  meet 
Its  obligations  to  the  American  people  leaves 
US  no  course  except  to  oppose  this  bill.  It  Is 
the  only  recourse  left  to  us.  Only  by  this 
means  can  we  bring  about  a  reappraisal  of 
expenditures  and  revenue  needs  in  the  light 
'of  a  threatened  budgetary  deficit  which  is 
Intolerable. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill. 

Signing  that  i-eport  were:  Jolin  W. 
Byrnes,  Thomas  B.  Cwctis,  James  B.  Utt, 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Herman  T.  Schneebeli, 
Harold  R.  Collier,  Joel  T.  Broyhill.  James 
r.  Battin,  Basber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  and 
George  Bush. 

Today  they  tell  us  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible to  vote  against  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
recall  on  four  difTerent  occasions  when 
the  vote  on  this  side  was  about  170-some- 
odd  to  nothing  against  increasing  the 
debt  ceiling.  They  said  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible to  increase  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
wonder  what  has  happened  to  all  those 
gi-eat  warriors  of  yesterday?  Whatever 
happened  to  them?  Where  did  they  dis- 
appear to? 

Do  the  Membeis  know  what  they  are 
asking  for  here? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  oif  Massachusetts.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  One  of  the  warriors 
has  not  disappeared.  He  may  have  ma- 
tured some  since  then,  but  others  seem 
to  have  retrogressed.  « 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusett-!.  That 
may  be  one  way  to  put  it 
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But  this  is  the  largest  increise 
quested  in  the  history  of  the 
is  for  $85  billion.  It  is  a  bold 
is  a  brazen  request.  In  fact 
administration  presented 
would  have  thought  they  w. 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  by 

In  fact,  we  had  some 

committee  say  we  should  do 
the  debt  ceiling,  it  does  not 
purpose. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Cha 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  gentleman  from  P 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
wonder  how  much  the  debt 
crease  would  be  necessary  if 
dent  had  not  vetoed  some  of 
the  last  18  months? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachuse 
mend  the  President  for  vetoi 
the  bills  and  that  is  his  prer 
that  is  what  he  should  do,  bu 
not  be  in  here  asking  $85  billi<  n 
for  some  of  the  ai-eas  where 
not  be  spent. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  It  is 
do  this  to  meet  the  obligat 
gressional  expenditures. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachuse  ts 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr 
I  ask  tlie  gentleman  from  Ma.s4a 
is  there  any  money,  even  $1 
dent  of  the  United   States 
without  first  the  authorizatio  i 
propriation  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massac! 

partner  in  the  crime.  He  is  ai 
Congress.  We  should  not  try 
out  from  under. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairmar 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachus 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairmar, 
like  to  point  out  in  that  thei ; 
serve   of   authorized   and   . 
funds  which  have  not  been 
reserve  gives  the  President 
dous  discretion  in  determining 
ture  priorities.  I  tried  to  fine 
much  there  remains  in  the  ca 
authorized,  appropriated,  anc 
I  could  not  get  an  answer. 
huge  reservoir  of  authorized 
priated  funds  that  he  could 
items  of  his  preference  in  ... 
gressionally  determined  priori 
Mr.   BURKE    of    Ma.vsachuj 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ... 
friends,  but  I  have  very  little 
they  do  not  mind  I  would  like 
This  is  a  bold  and  brazen  . 
tills  is  the  only  tool  left  for 
gress.  They  can   talk  about 
Committee  on  Control  of  the  _ 
they  can  talk  about  the  great 
are  going  to  make  to  control 
but  this  is  the  only  place  w 
control  spending. 

This  $616  billion  ceiling  is  n( 
They  do  not  need  it.  What  we 
Is  creating  an  incentive  for  the 
tration  to  spend  more  money 
need.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
straitjacket  down  there,  but 
cut    this    by    $16    or    $17    bi 
they  would  have  enough  mone 
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ever  re-  them  through  until  almost  ... 

Nation.  It  So  I  say,  why  force  money  on 

request.  It  they  do  not  need?  They  did 

when  the  the  case  by  coming  to  the 

case  one  Ways  and  Means.  In  fact,  I  did 

asking  to  the  'Chairman  of  the  Federal 

cents.  Board  at  all. 

of  the         The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  „. 

away  with  tleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
serve  any        Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts 

be  back  later, 
rman,  will         Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr 
5"ield  such  time  as  he  may 

.  I  yield  gentleman  from   Maryland    (^ 

MAN). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
me  very  little  to  speak  in 
the  passage  of  H.R.  7545.  The 
come  for  us  to  say  "No"  to 

sonal  visitor  which  in  every 

upon  us  like  the  Hong  Kong 
again,  we  are  asked  to  approvt 

increase  placed  at  an 

on  the  assumption  that'  the  ne^ 
temporary,  that  the  hungi-y 
creased    expenditures    will    no 
again  to  ask  for  another  fix. 
y  to     nately,  we  have  witnessed  new 
of  con-     budget-busting  legislation  . 

the  aftermath  of  every  "lid  -.^.„ 
proved  by  this  body.  Always,  bu 
it  is  defined  as  temporary.  Ye 
lexicon  of  our  language,  the  woi 
porary"  and  "permanent"  are  t 
letters  long.  And  they  appear  to 
tical  in  all  other  ways  if  we  are 
history  of  congressional 
thorization  as  a  measure. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what 
tory  has  been  like.  This  Congresi 
vote  for  the  first,  nor  will  we 
for  the  last  so-called 
should  we  pass  H.R.  7545.  In 
Congress  increased  our  total 
by  adding  a  new  category  , 
temporarj'  debt,  a  category  of  , 
which  elevated  the  total  Federa 
$282.2  billion.  Since  that  time 
each  and  every  session,  we  are 
the  following  year  will  be  difft. 

Yet,  there  comes  a  point  in  e\y 
when  the  Congress  once  again  lea  <: 
it  has  fallen  victim  to  the  "Stir 
now  we  are  asked  to  approve  an 
in  our  Federal  debt  which  is  grea 

the  accumulated  financial „ 

the  fii-st  150  years  of  our  Republf 
has  been  promised  and  even  : 
gotten  since  we  permitted  the 
lion  permanent  debt  of  1975  to   . 
by  $131  billion  temporarily.  One  ; 
however,  the  "permanent"  debt 
cracks  and  falls  to  the  fioor  __ 
the  encouragement  given  the  bi§ 
ers  by  those  of  us  who  really  beli|v 
there  is  a  difference  between 
nent "  as  against  the  .so-called 
rary"  dollars.  We  cannot  go  on 
Taffy  can  only  be  pulled  so  far, 
efforts  to  convince  the  big 
they  must  mend  tljeir  evil    „, 
doomed  to  irrelevance  as  long  as 
courage  their  delinquency  by 

limits  to  be  broken.  To  

t  needed,     verbal  masquerade  of  calling  ... 
ire  doing    nual  debt  increases  "temporary 
adminis-    insult  to  our  language  and  an 
han  they    our  economy. 

in  a         The  ever-spiraling  costs  of 
He  could     ment  go  on.  and  it  is  no  secret 
ion    and     tion  is  making  life  miserable 
to  take     Americans  who  earn  and  use 
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inflation  is  not  inevitable.  It  is  not  an 
object  of  Satan  that  will  be  exorcised  out 
of  existence.  Inflation  is  the  product  of 
this  Congress  every  time  it  votes  for  a 
measure  which  makes  it  easier  for  the 
established  forces  of  Government  to 
spend  in  the  luxurious  way  in  which  they 
have  become  accustomed. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  not  merely  rec- 
ognize and  pay  lipservice  to,  but  to  vote 
for  the  hard  economic  realities  which 
will  relieve  us  of  this  policy  of  guaran- 
teed armual  bankruptcy.  Whatever  ceil- 
ing we  set  for  next  year's  spending,  call- 
ing it  "permanent"  or  otherwise,  history 
shows  that  it  will  be  disregarded.  Let  us 
not  disguise  this  fact  by  ever-upping  the 
bid,  by  giving  new  reasons  for  rationing 
wasteful  programs. 

To  once  again  raise  the  public  debt 
limit,  as  we  are  asked  to  do  in  this  piece 
of  legislation,  as  a  temporary  device  is  a 
delusion.  To  raise  the  public  debt  at  all 
and  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  people,  is 
a  deceit.  Unless  we  wish  to  fan  the  flames 
of  tax  revolt  which  are  already  kindled 
In  our  land,  we  must  vote  against  this 
unprecedented,  unwarranted  increase  in 
our  national  debt. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  . 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  I  am 
begirming  to  wonder  if  I  have  stepped 
through  the  looking  glass,  because  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  de- 
scribed it  in  the  most  unflattering  terms. 
Is  there  some  confusion  about  who  is 
supporting  the  bill  and  who  is  opposing 
it? 

In  calling  this  bill  to  our  attention 
and  advocating  its  passage,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  has  said  that  the  Nation 
has  been  on  a  spending  spree.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  has  declared  that 
the  trend  in  deficit  represents  a  pattern 
of  total  irresponsibiUty. 

They  are  right.  So  let  us  defeat  this 
bill. 

Om-  dilemma  arises  from  a  misguided 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
many  Members  who  really  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  who  abhor  the 
spending  spree  and  because  of  a  misun- 
derstanding about  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion we  are  being  asked  to  take. 

The  chairman  said  we  have  been  on 
a  spending  spree,  that  we  have  written 
the  checks  which  are  now  being  pre- 
sented for  payment  and  that  it  would 
be  Irresponsible  for  us  not  to  honor  the 
checks  when  they  are  presented. 

This  is  not  true.  We  are  being  asked 
to  approve  next  year's  debt  extension, 
the  debt  extension  for  expenditures 
which  will  take  place  dm-ing  fiscal  year 
1976 — next  year.  We  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  debt  for  next  year's  spending. 

But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  yet  to  enact  a  single  appropriations 
bill.  The  House  has  considered  a  few 
minor  bills,  none  of  the  big  ones;  but  the 
Congress  Itself  has  not  passed  the  money 
for  next  year's  appropriations.  By  pass- 
ing this  debt  extension,  we  are  operating 
on  the  assumption  that  Congress  will  fol- 
low a  course  of  spending  which  is  irre- 


sponsible on  a  scale  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  We  are  not  be- 
ing asked  to  pay  the  checks  already  writ- 
ten; we  are  being  asked  to  give  a  blank 
check  for  next  year  and  we  should  not 
doit. 

Second,  we  are  being  told  that  because 
a  large  portion  of  this  debt  is  temporary 
chaos  will  result  if  we  do  not  take  some 
action  to  extend  ihe  temporary  debt. 
With  this  I  concur  wholeheartedly;  but 
I  think  we  are  being  asked  to  jump  a  wide 
chasm  from  a  logical  premise  that  some 
action  must  be  taken,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  possible  action  is  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Maintaining  the  fiction  of  a  temporary 
debt  is  the  height  of  irresponsibiUty.  If 
we  allow  this  so-called  temporary  debt  to 
lapse  and  revert  to  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling,  we  would  be  unable  to  manage 
existing  debt,  unable  to  write  checks,  un- 
able to  fund  existing  obligations.  That  is 
entirely  wrong,  entirely  imprudent,  en- 
tirely irresponsible;  but  it  does  not  call 
for  this  massive  increase  in  the  public 
debt  ceiling. 

What  it  calls  for  is  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  debt  and  then  to 
refrain  in  the  future  from  the  sham  of 
creating  a  temporary  debt.  We  all  know 
it  is  not  temporary.  When  we  get  to  tlie 
point  in  this  country  that  we  are  ready 
to  truly  make  it  temporary,  let  us  show 
that,  not  by  pinning  a  false  label  on  the 
debt,  but  repaying  part  of  the  debt.  Ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words.  We  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  say  this  is  our 
permanent  debt  and  not  participate  any 
longer  in  the  charade. 

We  have  also  been  told  this  is  the 
wrong  way  to  control  Federal  spending. 
I  wi.sh  it  were  true,  that  we  could  control 
spending  through  the  Budget  Control  Act 
and  through  the  Budget  Committee.  But 
we  cannot  do  so.  The  only  tool  we  have 
available  is  the  debt  ceiling.  It  is  a  very 
crude  device,  but  it  is  a  device  of  im- 
mense power  in  that  it  caimot  be  sus- 
pended. We  have  already  foimd  in  the 
first  year  of  experience  with  the  Budget 
Control  Act,  that  the  budget  control  pro- 
cedures can  be  suspended  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  this  House. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  voted  against  many  of  the 
spending  bills  which  have  required  in- 
creases in  the  debt  in  the  past,  if  they 
vote  now  to  increase  the  debt,  in  my 
judgment  they  are  with  misguided  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  making  it  possible 
for  those  who  have  shed  crocodile  tears 
about  spending,  who  have  voted  for  every 
spending  bill  to  come  down  tlie  pike,  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  their  action. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  not  only 
validating  last  year's  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility, we  are  literally  validating  a  year  in 
advance.  We  are  writing  a  blank  check. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  this  bill 
should  be  defeated.  There  is  an  alterna- 
tive. Chaos  need  not  result.  If  this  bill 
is  defeated,  then  the  stage  will  be  set 
to  bring  another,  more  responsible  bill 
to  the  floor  of  this  House.  We  will  send 
a  message  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  the  increase  suggested  Is  too 
high,  that  the  h-responsible  temporary 
features  of  this  legls^lon  are  no  longer 
tolerable;  and  by  bringing  a  new  and 


better  bill  to  the  floor,  I  think  we  will 
strike  a  blow  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
integrity  for  the  procedures  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Member 
of  the  committee  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Burleson  ) . 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  issue  I  think  I 
have  been  one  of  the  most  objective 
members  on  this  subject.  In  all  candor. 
I  have  been  on  all  sides  of  this  issue. 
Just  maybe  it  depended  on  how  my  me- 
tabolism was  working  on  that  particular 
day. 

I  can  understand  those  of  you  who 
say  "I  have  no  responsibility  to  vote  to 
raise  the  debt  ceihng,"  even  though  you 
know  it  must  be  done  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  meet  its  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities. Like  you  I  have  opposed  and 
voted  against  many  of  the  expenditures 
which  make  it  necessary  now  to  increase 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  and,  to  a  degree,  resent  hav- 
ing to  do  so. 

I  can  understand  those  of  you  who  find 
youi'self  in  the  same  position  and  react 
the  same  way  but,  nevertheless,  this  ac- 
tion is  required  if  this  Government  is  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  thing  more  difficult  to  understand 
is  those  of  you  who  have  voted  for  huge 
Federal  outlays  and  then  contend  it  is 
a  matter  of  economy  to  vote  against  this 
measure.  You  know  and  I  know  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. That  point  was  past  when  legis- 
lation over  the  last  several  years  was  en- 
acted and  you  supported  it. 

A  more  recent  example  and  one  cer- 
tainly in  which  new  Members  partici- 
pated was  the  $24  V2  billion  tax  cut  which 
now  the  Federal  Government  must  bor- 
row every  dime  to  pay  for  it. 

•nils  issue  is  really  not  meaningful  and 
never  was.  At  one  time,  probably  there 
was  some  salutary  effect,  maybe  a  psy- 
chological effect  but  even  that  is  long 
past. 

The  chairman  has  indicated  that  this 
sliould  be  the  last  of  this  thing,  and  I 
am  cooperating  fully.  I  have  a  resolu- 
tion here  in  the  hopper  which  will  get 
rid  of  this  thing  and  we  will  get  it  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  on  which  I 
sei^ve. 

My  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is  present.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  it 
to  the  Budget  Committee,  but  I  hope  the 
first  thing  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  repeal 
this  provision.  It  does  not  make  anj'  dif- 
ference to  my  friend  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Vandc)  when  he  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  thing  down  or  re- 
duce the  amoimt ;  it  docs  not  matter.  He 
knows  it. 

We  are  just  playing  games,  so  let  us 
get  rid  of  this  useless  provision  of  law. 
We  will  get  the  subject  matter  in  the 
Budget  Committee  where  we  are  look- 
ing at  deficits,  we  are  looking  at  revenues, 
we  are  looking  at  outlays,  and  then  we 
will  look  at  the  debt  limit. 

It  is  al'  one  ba'l  of  >>  ax  We  have  the 
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tools  in  that  committee  to  do  it  I  think 
my  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  will  make  every  effort  to  do  It. 
He  needs  everjone's  help.  We  have  the 
tools,  we  have  the  machinery,  if  we  will 
do  it.  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  chance 
of  doing  it.  So  pass  this  bUl  we  have 
here  until  the  next  fiscal  year  and  by 
that  time  we  will  get  this  subject  where 
perhaps  we  can  get  .some  perspective  in 
these  responsibihties. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Te.xas.  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
realistic  and  his  very  honest  statements. 
The  gentleman  is  laying  it  on  the  line, 
the  way  it  should  be,  r.nd  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  a  lot  of  the  politi- 
cal hot  air  out  of  this  whole  exercise.  I 
thank  the  ger.tleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  problem  with  many 
of  the  things  that  the  gentleman  has 
said  is  that  the  people  back  home  just 
do  not  understand  why  we  continue 
this — as  the  gentleman  called  it — "a 
game." 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Yes.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  our 
colleagues  will  come  along  and  vote 
against  it,  because  they  say  it  is  an 
economy  question.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  economy  at  all.  It 
just  soimds  good. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  has  this  much  to 
do  with  the  economy.  Every  time  we  vote 
an  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling— and 
especially  of  tlUs  substantial  nature.  $85 
billion — we  are  forcing  the  Treasury 
Into  the  marketplace  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  The  Treas- 
ury is  already  there. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  it  denies  peo- 
ple tlie  ability  to  buy  housing  or  to  build 
a  business  or  to  do  the  other  things  that 
normally  they  would  be  doing  if  the 
Treasury  was  not  draining  so  much  of 
the  market.  And  the  trouble  with  this 
"party  line":  "That  we  have  no  choice"— 
and  I  havp  heard  it  now  for  many 
5'ears — is  that  there  is  no  place  where 
we  really  make  an  attempt  to  stop  this 
onrushing  deficit  financing,  and  we 
never  really  stop  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  read  the 
gentleman's  "Dear  Colleague '  letter  very 
carefullj-.  I  do  not  know  everything  the 
gentleman  said,  but  it  sounded  very  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.,ULLMAN  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Tfexas.  Yes,  I  wiU 


yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachuse  ;ts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  my  good  friend  f roi  i  Texas.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  debatfrs  of  this 
House,  but 


a  i 
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Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas, 
of  that  "but."  Let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachus*  tt 
the   gentleman   should   poin 
those  who  vote  for  this  $85 
in  the  debt  ceiling  are  also 
themselves   to   vote   for   an 
$100   billion  in   taxes  come 
1977.  So  it  cannot  be  taken 
some  people  would  have  us 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  _ 
good  friend.  He  is  one  of  th< 
baters  of  the  House.  He  air 
sold  here  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas, 
gentleman. 

I  guess  it  is  like  Don  Quixo 
cause  of  the  meaning:  it  is 
the  whidmill.  I  was   trying 
friend  that  we  do  not  vote 
economy  v»hen  we  vote  for  thi 
ever,  I  appreciate  his  remai 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
yield  such  time  as  he  may 
gentleman  from  California 

MARSINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
This  body  once  more  is  on 
raising  the  debt  ceiling.  And 
ly,  it  will  do  so  again.  But  _. 
this  action,  I  want  to  make 
cognizant  of  the  dimensions 
posed  action. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  would  i 
debt  ceiling  to  $616.1  billion.  I 
lieve  many  of  us  can  compr. 
$1  billion  represents  in  finani 
much  less  616  of  them,  but 
tempt  to  do  so. 

The  proposed  debt  ceiling 
the  total  goods  and  services 
this  country  during  1964.  A 
into  the  world  today  might 
have  a  bill  for  $3,000 
birth  certificate  because  that 
liis  share  of  this  debt.  Ov 
years  of  his  life,  part  of  his 
currently  it  is  7  cents  of 

will  go  to  pay  just  the  

debt.  In  fact,  in  the  90  seconds 
taken  to  make  this  statemen 
Treasury  will  have  disbursed 
interest  payments 

Looking  at  It  from  a  different 
tive,  we  could  lay  down  a 
wide  from  Los  Angeles  to 
or  over  the  entire  District  o: 
ankle  deep  with  614  billion  $1 

I  recite  these  facts  only  to 
Members  aware  of  the  vast 

debt  we  have  already 

is  even  more  disturbing 
half  of  this  debt  has  occurred 
last  15  years.  Two  years  ago 
debt  stood  at  under  $500  billion 
before  that  it  was  around  , 
and  9  years  previous  to  that, 
$300  billion.  If  the  national 
tinues  to  accumulate  at  this 
stand  at  $1  trillion  in  fiscal  y 

Money  does  not  grow  on 
neither  can  It  simply  be  run 
presses  at  the  Bureau  of 
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Engraving.  It  has  to  be  backed 
and  services  or  we  are  in  for 
nomic  problems. 

The  debt  ceiling  is  being 

cause  the  Congress  has 

budget  defit  of  $68.8  bilUon 

year  1976.  As  a  result,  the 

ernment  has  only  two  options  f  r 
to  choose  to  finance  this  defic 
either  grab  up  a  bimch  of 
print  $68.8  billion  or  go  into 
sector  and  borrow  the  money 
matter  which  of  these  courses 
ernment  chooses  it  will  bring 
inflation   and  higher  interest 

Some  Members  of  Congress 
have  to  spend  our  v»ay  out  of 
rent  recession.  In  the  short  run 
lution  might  work.  But  1  year 
they  will  be  back  before  the 
urging  that  we  need  to  deficit 

again  so  that  we  can  keep 

existence.  What  they  ignore  i. 
running  up  these  huge  deficits 
robbing  the  private  sector  of 
sary  capital  needed  to  build  mc 
and  create  more  jobs.  As  a 
have  an  economy  which  is  _ 
and  more  dependent  upon  deficit 
ing  by  Government  and  less  „ 
cerned  with  private  initiative 

I  would  hope  that  tills  __. 
learned  from  the  past.  After 
budget  deficits  in  14  of  the  last 
we  finally  paid  the  price  with 
inflation   spiral   this   country 
seen.   It  is   clear   that 
change  its  extravagant  spendir  g 
If  not,  we  may  not  be  paperin:; 
across  our  country  with  dollar 
we  may  be  papering  our  walls 
the  Germans  did  with  the 
1930"s  when  it  became  virtuall  t 
less  as  a  result  of  rampant 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlen 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr 
I  realize  that  maybe  if  one 
the  status  is  today  in  this  House 
be  irresponsible  to  vote  no  on  . 
debt  ceiling,  because  with  couqt 
particularly,  there  is  little 
any  President,  whether  it  be 
Ford,  a  Democrat  President  or 
lican  President,  has  to  go 
make   the  expenditures.   But 
what  we  are  doing  today  is 
what  the  intent  of  Congress 
seems  to  me  that  this  could  wel 
strued  by  a  court  that  we  ha> 
change  of  heart,  since  we  did 
these  big  expenditures. 

There  have  been  a  number 
decisions  that  have  held  that 
Congress  has  acted  to 
a  President  must  spend  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am   going 
"no"  today  because  I  believe  tt 
would  have  no  other  choice  but 
pret  this  as  instructions  that 
to  be  made. 

Now.  if  I  may  have  the 
my  friend,  the  gentl«nan  from 
chusetts  (Mr.  Bcrkb)  ,  for  whor  i 
a  high  regard,  I  am  not  changing 
today.  Back  when  President 
President,  I  voted  "no"  then,  toe 
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ceiling  increase.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  voted, 
but  I  would  have  a  strong  suspicion. 

Mr.  BURKE,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  voted  for 
those  increases,  but  none  of  them  ever 
reached  such  high  proportions  as  this 
request.  This  is  $83  billion,  and  It  is  too 
much. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Yes,  very 
much  so. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
vote  for  a  $85  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  very  much  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  just  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
vote  against  the  spending  bills  as  they 
come  before  this  Congress  so  that  we 
could  make  those  cuts  individually.  It  is  a 
shame  that  there  is  the  authority  and 
the  responsibihty  within  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  these  kinds  of  increases 
In  the  national  debt  necessary. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  will  yield  one 
more  time  to  the  gentleman.  My  time, 
however,  is  limited. 

Mr.  BURBLE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  let  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  know  that 

1  voted  for  $30  biUion  in  cuts  in  the  last 

2  years,  and  I  also  voted  for  taxes. 

I  voted  for  that  3-cent  tax  the  other 
day.  A  lot  of  Members  around  here  said 
we  should  bite  the  bullet,  but  a  lot  of 
Members  would  not  even  bite  a  marsh- 
mallow. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  point  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  3-cent  tax  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  issue  today.  That  was  an 
entirely  different  matter.  That  gasoline 
tax  would  have  gone  into  a  trust  account. 

A  moment  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  reference  to  this  matter  when 
I  asked  what  money  could  be  spent  that 
has  not  been  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  this  Congress  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  President 
does  have  a  slush  fund  down  there  some- 
place. 

Every  dollar  has  to  be  authorized  by 
this  Congress,  even  if  it  Is  being  spent 
from  trust  funds.  This  Congress  has  to 
take  action  in  order  to  make  those  ex- 
penditures. 

I  do  not  think  this  really  should  be  a 
political  argtuient.  I  do  not  think  It 
should  be,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  In- 
jected in  here  that  It  Is  Jerry  Ford's 
fault  that  we  do  not  balance  the  budget. 
I  think  it  Is  our  responsibility.  A  respon- 
sibility we  have  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
rejected  and,  hopefully,  we  will  reach 
a  point  where  we  in  the  Congress  will 
have  to  sit  down  with  the  President  and 
decide  to  rescind  some  appropriated  pro- 
grams. Last  week  after  a  veto  was  sus- 
tained tiiere  was  much  talk  about  co- 
operation. I  just  hope  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  whereby  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  and  a  Republican  Presi- 
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doit  can  get  together  and  resolve  this 
difficulty  over  the  debt  und  spending. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  in  answer  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mteks). 
that  what  he  is  saying  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, that  every  dollar  spent  must  be  au- 
thorized by  this  Congress.  That  is  an- 
other reason,  among  some  others,  that  I 
miderstand  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
advanced,  why  this  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  of  1917  should  be  repealed. 

This  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  except 
a  vehicle  upon  which  to  hinge  this  sort 
of  legislation  and  try  to  cover  up  what 
has  happened  here  to  the  people  at  home. 

Really  what  we  are  doing  here  in  au- 
thorizing an  extension  of  this  debt  ceil- 
ing is  simply  approving  what  has  already 
been  done. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  recall  what  happened  back  in  the  days 
when  the  Executive  impounded  funds. 
We  had  speeches  here  objecting.  Court 
action  was  started  even  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress. 

But  how  much  can  the  Executive  do  to 
stop  spending  and  the  need  to  increase 
national  debt  without  impounding  funds? 
That  tool  was  overturned  by  court  deci- 
sions. Veto  now  is  the  only  way  to  stop 
spending.  We  can  help  today  by  indicat- 
ing to  the  President,  the  Nation,  and  to 
ourselves  we  do  not  like  the  rapid  in- 
creasing national  debt. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  McDonald)  . 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  statutory  limitation  on 
public  debt  is  to  force  the  advocates  of 
Government  spending  to  defend  their 
policies  whenever  the  debt  limit  needs 
increasing.  Thus  public  attention  is 
drawn  to  Government  fiscal  policies — 
and  the  worse  the  policies,  the  more  often 
attention  must  be  paid  to  our  ever-In- 
creasing pubUc  debt. 

Nevertheless,  the  welfare  statists  at- 
tempt to  turn  fiscal  irresponsibihty  and 
economic  decline  into  assets.  Massive 
deficit  spending,  they  proclaim,  Is  need- 
ed to  spur  the  economy  and  lift  us  out  of 
the  current  recession.  In  other  words,  the 
worse  the  economy,  the  greater  the  de- 
msmd  for  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  econ- 
omy is  booming,  the  statists  argue  for 
greater  Government  spending  on  the 
grounds  that  we  are  rich  and  can  afford 
It  When  the  economy  is  sliuiping  and 
we  cannot  afford  it,  however,  they  reply: 
"Oh,  yes  we  can.  In  fact,  we  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  increase  Govenunent  spend- 
ing since  it  is  needed  to  get  the  economy 
going  again  so  we  can  become  rich  and 
afford  more  Government  spending." 

This  argument  is  false  on  several 
grounds.  First,  Government  spending  as 
such  is  nonproductive.  The  Government 
does  not  produce  its  resources,  it  takes 
them  from  those  who  do.  Some  Govern- 
ment spending  is  necessary — on  such 
things  as  tlie  military,  the  poUce,  and  the 
law  courts — to  i  laintain  a  free  economy 
and  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 


American  citizens.  But  most  of  today's 
Government  spending  Is  not  necessary 
and  is  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  pro- 
ductive ability  of  the  economy.  Welfare 
spending,  for  example,  transfers  assets 
from  the  productive  to  the  nonproduc- 
tive. Iliese  assets  are  then  consumed  and 
unavailable  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise use  them  as  the  basis  for  further 
production  and  thus  further  economic 
growth. 

To  get  an  idea  of  just  how  much  Gov- 
ernment Is  constuning,  consider  that 
Federal  spending  has  risen  from  $9  bil- 
lion in  1940  to  an  estimated  $350  billion 
in  1976.  To  eliminate  the  increase  in 
population  as  a  factor,  consider  the 
growth  of  total  Government  spending — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — per  capita: 
$33  per  person  in  1913,  to  $1,066  in  1965. 
to  $2,290  in  1974.  The  amoimt  of  every- 
one's earnings  taken  by  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment rose  from  25  percent  in  1940  to 
4S  percent  ii.  1974. 

But  even  worse  than  Government 
spending  per  se.  Is  Government  deficit 
spending.  Deficits  can  be  financed  in  only 
two  ways:  Printing  or  borrowing.  Print- 
ing more  paper  money  inflates  the  money 
supply  and  devalues  the  currency  held  in 
private  hands,  and  thus  constitutes  a 
transfer  of  private  capital  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  direct  taxation,  is  that  in- 
flation is  a  fraud.  It  would  be  most  ac- 
curately described  as  "legalized  thiev- 
ery." 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Government's  practice  of  legalized  thiev- 
ery, consider  that  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  from  48  In  1945  to  156  in 
1974 — 1967  equals  100.  Or.  to  put  It  an- 
other way,  the  value  of  a  dollar  has 
shrunk  from  $1  in  1939  to  24  cents  in 
1974. 

Borrowing  likewise  transfers  the  as- 
sets of  the  productive  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  preempting  savings 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
capital  investment  and  thus  business  ex- 
pansion and  economic  growth. 

Economically,  then,  raising  the  debt 
limit  to  accommodate  another  $85  bil- 
lion of  deficit  spending  within  the  next 
year  is  disastrous.  It  will  not  spur  eco- 
nomic recovery,  but  will  increase  the 
enormous  consumption  of  our  produc- 
tive resources  by  the  Government. 

Nevertheless,  economics  is  not  the  real 
issue.  The  Keynesian  theories  advocat- 
ing government  spending  as  a  road  to 
prosperity  are  so  demonstrably  false  in 
both  theory  and  practice  that  I  doubt 
even  their  strongest  defenders  really  be- 
lieve them.  They  are  useful,  however,  to 
provide  a  thin  veneer  of  economic  jus- 
tification to  cover-up  the  policies,  pro- 
grams, smd  failures  of  the  welfare  state. 

Consider  the  growth  of  ttie  biggest, 
although  by  no  means  the  only.  Federal 
welfare  agency — the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Begin- 
ning In  1954  with  a  budget  of  $6.4  bil- 
lion. HEW  grew  to  $15.1  bllUoc  in  1960. 
$52.2  billion  in  1970.  and  an  estimated 
$118.4  billion  in  1970.  In  1960.  HEW 
spending  comprised  16.8  percent  of  total 
Federal  spending.  Compare  thb  to  the 
47  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  that 
went  for  defense  in  1960.  By  1975.  EOJWs 
percentage  has  reached  36.5,  while  tbat 
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of  Defense  has  shrunk  to  25.2.  It  is  also 
revealing  to  observe  that  the  Federal 
Government  debt  has  gone  from  $290 
billion  in  1960  to  approximately  $615 
billion  at  present,  an  increase  of  $325 
billion.  During  the  same  period,  total 
HEW  spending  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $739  billion,  or  about  $500  billion 
more  than  if  it  had  maintained  the  1960 
level  of  spending. 

Obviously,  the  increase  in  Government 
spending,  and  particularly  Government 
deficit  spending,  has  been  necessary  to 
feed  the  huge  appetites  of  the  programs 
of  the  welfare  state.  Thus  it  will  do  little 
good  in  the  long  run  to  merely  attack 
deficit  spending  on  economic  grounds 
without  attacking  its  source:  the  pro- 
grams of  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Frontier, 
and  the  Great  Society. 

Fiscally  it  is  irresponsible.  But  poli- 
tically, deficit  spending  makes  sense  to 
those  who  are  buying  the  votes  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  welfare  state.  And  it 
will  continue  to  make  sense  until  such 
policies  and  programs  are  attacked 
directly  and  their  failure,  and  the  ul- 
timate loss  of  freedom  they  entail,  is  ex- 
plained to  the  American  people. 

The  time  to  start  is  now,  by  voting 
against  an  increase  of  $85  billion  in  our 
ftderal  debt.  This  would  force  the  Gov- 
enunent  to  balance  its  budget  and  cut 
spending  on  wasteful  and  nonproductive 
programs. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bi.oinN) . 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
Just  two  points  I  want  to  make.  It  is  al- 
ways discouraging  to  see  it  being  made  by 
so  few  people.  However,  we  have  heard  a 
lot  about  the  President's  position  on  this. 
I  have  yet  to  understand  what  his  posi- 
tion really  is.  Yet.  I  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Simon  is  inclined  to  support  a  certain 
leveL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  for  the  record 
we  ought  to  make  it  known  that  in  the 
24  times  this  question  came  before  this 
Congress  when  the  President  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  on  14  of  those  times 
the  President  voted  to  increase  the  na- 
tiimal  debt.  That  was  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  On  another  nine  times  he 
voted  against  increasing  the  national 
debt. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  the  interest- 
ing thing  about  those  statistics. 

Of  those  nine  times  that  he  voted  no, 
every  time  he  did  so  was  when  there  was 
a  President  who  was  a  member  of  the 
onwsite  political  party.  Only  twice  In 
the  14  yeses  did  h^  vote  in  favor  of  a 
Democratic  budget,  as  put  forth  by  a 
Democratic  President.  The  other  12  times 
when  he  voted  in  favor  were  indications 
Qit  support  for  Republican  administra- 
tions in  the  White  House. 

That  tells  me  that  our  Nation's  leader, 
our  President,  views  this  vote  as  a  ques- 
tion of  iMiorlty.  In  other  words,  why  is 
the  ceiling  going  up?  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  strangely 
in  agreement  with  that  being  the  basic 
question  before  me  today.  As  a  resiilt  of 
it.  I  have  to  find  myself  pitted  against 
this  bill  because  I  frankly  disagree  with 
the  priorities  that  are  involved  within 
this  $85  binion  increase  In  the  national 
debt 
Tliere  has  been  no  effort  to  reorder 
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priorities  in  this  Congress 
White  House.  There  has 
brin«:    about    meaningful 
Tliere  has  been  no  effort  to 
out  of  defense  spending, 
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spending. 
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plishes  nothing,  and  it  is 
figured  a  better  way  of 

I  urge   all  Members  to 
committee  position  and  th( 
bill,  and  I  urge  them  to  voti 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
qu^ts  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat 
of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  Vnt\ 
America  in  Congress  assembla 
ing  the  period   beginning   on 
ana  ending  o  i  June  30.  1076,  t. 
limit  set  forth  in  the  first  sente 
21  of  *\\c  Second  Libert  ■  Bond 
757b)     shall    he    t?'n-:orarily 
♦216,100,000,000. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairnia 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
line  4,  strike  "June  30,  1976 
"March  31,  1976,";  On  line  7, 
100.000,000,"   and   Insert  $206 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairmah 
limit  as  reported  by  the 
tends  the  temporary  debt  liijiit 
the  entire  next  fiscal  year 
June  30,  1976.  My  amendment 
extends  the  debt  limit  for  9 
cordingly,  the  staffs  of  the 
joint  committees,  the 
to  a  limit  on  March  31,  _ 
$206.6  billion.  What  I  endeavo^ 
is  to  give  the  Congress  an 
to  look  at  the  debt  situation 
March  31  of  next  year,  and  . 
decision  as  to  where  we  are 
the  debt  ceiling. 

I  feel  that  a  debt  ceiling 
Congress  with  a  very  importajit 
which  to  measure  the  debt. 

It  is  only  on  hearing  befor 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
cussions  on  the  floor  as  we 
today,  that  we  can  determine 
up  of  the  debt,  that  we  can 
the  direction  of  the  debt,  ,. 
determine  the  need  for  and 
of  the  increase  in  the  debt, 
this  is  a  very  important  function 
Congress.  At  times  it  is  dlffliilt 
to  know,  as  a  member  of  the 
on  Ways  and  Means,  what 
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the  debt.  I  think  that  the 

the  American  people  are 

an  opportunity  to  have  the 
plained,  to  have  the  debt  of  oi 
ment  analyzed  and  discussed 
very  important  part  of  our  _ 

At  this  time  I  am  not  goin^ 
reasons  why  the  debt  must  be 
or  why  it  should  not  be.  I 
the  Government  all  the 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of 

I  have  taken  into  _. 

amendment  all  of  the 

were  made  in  the  committee 
provide  that  the  ceiling 
March  31   instead  of  the 
year. 

Under  the  Budget  and 

Control  Act  the  following 

established  for  the  formulatioi 
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Budget  Committee.  On  April 
budget  resolution  is  reported, 
the  first  budget  resolution  is  _ 

By  moving  consideration  oj 
limit  to  March  31, 1976,  we 
important  support  to  the 
process.  This  March  31,  1976 
sures  that  consideration  of  the 
will  occur  at  or  about  the  time 

committees    will    be    

budget  recommendations  to 
committees.  Debate  on  the 
at  that  time  will  provide  thes 
tees  with  a  comprehensive 
the  impact  of  their  activities  o: 
eral  budget. 

Tying  the  debt  limit  to  the 
view  process  guarantees  that 
limit  review  will  continue  to 
portant  congressional  control 
the  budget. 

Enactment  of  this  

lieve,  is  a  positive  step  to  Insur 
congressional  budget  control 
responsible  and  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  _ 
ment  in  the  committee,  and  . 
adopted,  I  would  hope  that  the 
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Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
sonable  amendment.  I  might 
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that  over  the  years  that  I  have  been  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means,  I  never  recall  a  time  when  we 
gave  any  administration  the  amount  of 
money  they  asked  for.  We  always  cut 
them  down  a  little  bit.  But  this  year  for 
some  reason  it  is  a  little  different. 

I  see  in  this  debt  ceiling  that  is  being 
raised  by  the  $85  billion  a  cushion  of 
some  $16  to  $20  billion,  and  I  think  that 
is  outrageous  at  a  time  like  this.  It  is 
tlie  only  vehicle  that  we  have  through 
which  to  do  anything  about  spending.  I 
know  that  we  have  got  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  control  of  tlie  budget.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  another  year  before  we  find  out 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  established,  and  this  is  the  last  op- 
portunity we  are  going  to  have. 

My  amendment  here  will  cut  the  re- 
quest by  approximately  $16  billion  and 
give  the  administration  enough  money  to 
run  the  Government  right  up  until  March 
of  next  year.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money.  We  should  not  be  putting  more 
money  into  the  debt  ceiling  than  is 
needed  to  pay  the  bills.  I  certainly  can- 
not see  the  justification  for  a  cushion 
of  $15  or  $16  or  $20  billion  more  than 
they  need. 

There  is  additional  money  in  there 
that  the  Federal  Grovernment  has  that 
it  can  use.  There  is  a  Federal  Bank,  I 
understand,  where  they  can  borrow 
money  up  to  $15  billion  in  addition  to 
these  moneys.  We  do  not  hear  about  that. 
Then  there  is  a  $6  billion  amount  of 
money  that  is  held  in  cash.  So  there  is 
a  lot  of  leeway  for  the  Government.  They 
are  not  being  put  in  any  strait  jacket. 
This  is  just  a  feeble  attempt  on  our  part 
to  keep  the  spending  restraints  within 
reason.  I  do  not  believe  in  putting  any 
administration  in  a  strait  jacket,  but  I 
do  think  that  this  administration  is  no 
different -than  any  others. 

I  recall  back  a  year  ago  when  they  put 
a  $6  billion  expenditure  control  amend- 
ment on  the  debt  ceiling.  We  do  not  see 
those  things  often  here  today.  Today 
we  hear  talk  about  doing  away  with  the 
debt  ceiling.  That  would  be  the  biggest 
mistake  Congress  ever  made,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  the  "funny  money"  boys 
run  this  country  and  do  away  with  the 
debt  ceiling  and  not  take  any  reasonable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  people.  We 
have  a  chance  here  to  demonstrate.  I 
wtll  admit  I  voted  for  spending  bills,  but 
even  I  need  restraints.  But  I  think  the 
President  needs  restraints,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  vote  for  a  restraint  on  myself. 

The  question  now  is  have  we  got 
enough  courage  to  vote  for  restraints  on 
ourselves,  or  do  we  want  the  sky  to  be 
the  limit?  This  is  the  day  to  be  counted. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  will  not 
cause  a  bit  of  harm,  but  it  wiU  keep  their 
feet  to  the  fire  in  certain  respects,  and  I 
think  that  is  something  we  should  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
offers  an  amendment  that  reduces  in  the 


biU  the  figure  of  $2'6.1  billion  down  to 
$199,990  million,  a  reduction  of  about  $16 
billion.  The  gentleman  does  not  change 
the  termination  date.  The  bill  would  still 
carry  a  termination  date  through  June 
30,  1976,  but  in  looking  at  the  month  by 
month  tables  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  come  here  before  February  29  and 
increase  the  debt  limit  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  pay  its  obligations. 

Let  me  ask  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  would  liave  as 
a  reaction  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  on 
this  amendment  we  should  not  proceed 
to  approve  the  amendment  for  this  rea- 
son. We  are  going  to  have  a  concurrent 
budget  resolution  en  the  floor  on  the  15th 
of  April,  which  will  be  setting  up  at  that 
time  what  the  budget  amoimts  are  and 
what  the  debt  ceiling  must  be  for  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year. 

If  we  proceed  with  this,  on  our  spread 
sheet  we  will  have  run  out  of  money  to 
carry  out  the  programs  as  set  forth  in 
the  current  budget  resolution  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  when  at  that  point  the  deficit 
will  be  at  $595.9  billion.  Therefore,  the 
procedure  that  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
putting  this  fiscal  year  picture  into  one 
complete  whole  I  think  is  a  good  one,  and 
we  can  go  to  an  earlier  date  if  we  want 
and  if  we  have  political  reasons  why  we 
want  to  hang  something  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  we  can  pick  a  date  on  the  spread 
sheet  at  any  earlier  date  or  a  date  to  re- 
duce it,  but  this  will  not  help  the  budget 
process  next  year  because  we  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  We  have  given  what 
the  outlays  and  inputs  are  and  we  will 
see  the  Crosshatch  and  the  spread  month 
by  month,  and  if  we  do  not  have  it  the 
Government  cannot  operate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Is  it  not  true  the  Budget 
Act  next  year  will  be  in  force  and  there 
will  be  a  binding  concurrent  resolution 
which  we  will  pass? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  Is  correct.  We  In- 
tend in  the  fall  to  come  in  with  a  con- 
current resolution  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
spending  and  anything  beyond  that  will 
be  subject  to  our  control. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Will  it  not  be  much 
more  responsible  for  the  Congress  to  act 
following  the  concurrent  resolution  so 
we  Icnow  what  the  Congress  has  set  In 
the  way  of  a  deficit  so  we  can  take  it  into 
account  In  establishing  the  debt  celling 
procedure? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  The  fiscal  year  this 
year  will  have  started  by  June  30.  The 
reason  we  did  not  go  Into  full  lnu>Ie- 
mentation  this  year  is  predicated  on  the 
fact  the  fiscal  year  will  have  started  on 
June  30  and  by  the  time  we  reach  Sep- 
tember approximately  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  will  have  been 
gone.  However,  next  year  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  concinrent  resolution  in 
spring  and  a  second  resolution  In  Sep- 
tember and  since  both  of  them  are  pre- 
sented before  October  1,  1976,  we  will 
have  a  spending  ceiling  in  effect  before 
the  fiscal  year  has  started  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  year  it  is  up  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  if  they  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  figure  that  causes  the  Govem- 
m^-nt  to  exhaust  its  funds  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
has  determined  they  should  go  through 
the  fiscal  year  this  year  and  have  only 
one  debt  ceiling  resolution.  If  some 
Members  want  to  go  to  an  earlier  date 
aU  I  can  say  is  we  have  given  Mr.  Bitkkb 
and  others  the  spread  sheets  by  months 
and  the  Congress  must  cover  the  deficit 
each  month  or  we  will  not  have  money 
to  pay  our  bills  at  the  end  of  such 
month.  According  to  our  figures  the 
Burke  amendment  means  another  reso- 
lution must  be  passed  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
like to  disagree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  but  I 
urge  we  vote  down  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment  It 
would  reduce  the  debt  ceiling  by  over 
$16  billion  for  the  same  time  duration 
as  the  original  bill. 

I  think  there  is  an  intimation  some- 
where along  the  line  that  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  cash  balance  of  $6  billion  and 
the  contingency  fund  of  $3  billion,  the 
two  of  them  adding  up  to  $9  billion.  But 
ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  commit- 
tee we  have  had  both  this  cash  balance 
and  contingency  money  to  Uie  same 
amount,  to  the  total  of  $9  billion. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  gentleman,  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  has  been  very 
specific  as  to  where  this  16  plus  billions 
of  dollars  will  come  from  by  which  he 
reduces  the  limitation  up  through  next 
June;  so  I  rise  very  much  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ARMSTRONG  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BURKE 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AS  A  STIBSTTTUTE  FOB  THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFEBED  BT    MK.   VAMTK 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

*nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burke  of 
Maasachusetts  as  a  sulistltute  for  the 
amendment  offer  1  by  Mr.  Vamzk:  Amend 
the  Burke  amendment  by  adding  the  foUov- 
Ing:  and  on  line  6,  strike  the  word  "tem- 
porarily." 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  take  only  a  moment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman's 
point  of  order  comes  too  late.  The  gen- 
tlonan  from  Colorado  has  already  com- 
menced Ills  statement. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  really  is  the  test  of  credi- 
bility, not  of  the  Burke  amendment,  but 
of  the  biU  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  simply 
makes  the  debt— at  whatever  level  we 
ultimately  approve — permanent  instead 
of  temporary.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  *re 
perpetuating  the  sham  that  the  debt  is 
temporary.  We  are  fostering  the  opinion 
among  our  colleagues  and  among  the 
public  that  we  are  doing  something  tem- 
porary when,  in  fact.  It  Is  the  intenUon 
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of  the  body  to  make  the  debt  permanent 
without  saying  so. 

Well,  If  It  were  only  the  sham  of  It  I 
would  not  offer  the  amendment.  But  con- 
tinuing a  large  portion  of  the  debt  un- 
der a  fictitious  table  of  "temporary"  debt 
has  very  serious  practical  problems.  It  Is 
like  a  ticking  time  bomb  which  can  cause 
chaos  for  the  reasons  I  have  previously 
discussed. 

So  it  is  my  purpose  to  remove  that 
sword  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  We  have  the  op- 
.  portunity  to  do  so  by  adopting  this 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
adopt  my  amendment  and  then  vote 
favorably  on  the  BurkfiL  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
irom  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Van- 

IK). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were— ayes  26,  noes 
35. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Eighty-nine  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QOORUM   CAIX   VACATED 

The  CHAlRlklAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXin,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  caU  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECOKOED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Arbistronc)  for  a  recorded 
vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  79,  noes  315. 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

{Roll  No.  304] 
AYES — 79 


Abdnor 

Annetrong 

Bafalis 

Batunan 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  ICcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroybUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Clawaon,  Del 

Clevaiknd 

Oochnai 

Cobm 

CoUins,  Tex. 


Conable 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  w. 

Derwtnskl 

du  Pont 

E:dward8.  Ala. 

Engllab 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Fenwick 

Pish 

Frenzel 

Oilman 

Ooldwater 

Ooo<BlBC 

Oradiaon 


Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Holt 
Howe 

Jobnaon,  Colo. 
Hasten 
Ketcbum 
Lagomarsino 
Lent 
Lott 

McCloekey 
McOoUlster 
McDonald 
UcEwen 


Martin 

Mlcbel 

Moore 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nlcbola 

O'Brien 

Pettis 

Fritcbard 

Rbodes 

Robinson 

Roucallo 


Abzug: 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Asbley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanrbard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurllBon.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cbappeil 
Cbliholm 
Clancy 
Clay 

Coil  ins,  ni. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Eneiy 


Buppe 

Satterfield 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Steelman 

Symms 

Thone 

Traxler 

Treeu 

NOES— 315 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Faacell 

Findley 

Fleher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prey 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Grassley 

Green 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass.     N 


y  an  Deerlln 
\  'alsb 
\  ^ampler 
\  lialen 
\  'hiteburst 
M  iggins 
'M  'ilson.  Bob 
\  inn 
\  ydler 
■J  oung,  Fla. 


1  cHugh 
J  cKinney 
A  ucdonald 
J>  adden 
K  adigan 
N  aguire 
h  ahon 
^  athis 
R  atsunaga 
N  azzoli 
X  eeds 
\  elcher 
t,  etcaJfe 
^  eyner 
N  ezvinsky 
^  ikva 
^  ilford 
tt  iller,  Calif. 
^  ills 
^  ineta 
li  inish 
^  ink 

^  itcheU,  Md. 
IV  itchell,  N.Y. 
^  aakley 
a^  jffett 
Ri  mtgomery 
iV  xjrhead, 

Calif. 
M  jorhead,  Pa. 
h.  3rgan 
y.  asher 

il.  JSS 

N  nti 


ni. 

N.Y. 


*i  nrphy, 
a  jrphy, 
ti  artha 
W  rers,  Ind. 
N  .tcher 


Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarmau 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteiuneicr 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md.  St 

Lujan 

McClory 

McDade 

McFall 


June  1 


lal 
dzi 

X 


N  lian 
O  lerstar 
O  ley 
O  Kara 
O  Nelll 


linger 
n 
N.J. 

palif. 


Pi  ssman 
Pi  tten. 
Pi  tterson. 


Pi  ttison,  N.Y. 
P^per 
'kins 
Pfl:kle 
Pi  te 
P(  age 
Pi  3ssier 
Pi  syer 
Q   ie 
Qi  illen 
Rt  Usback 
Ri  ndall 
R(  es 
R<  gula 
n(  uss 
RI  ;hmond 
Riig: 
Rl  laJdo 
Long 

Ri  lenhoover 
R(  berts 
R<  e 
R«  oney 
R<  se 

R<  senthal 
Re  stenkowskl 
Re  ash 
Rfl  jsselot 
Rt  fbad 
Rv  nnels 


le 
Idi 
•  La. 


Rl  sso 

Sermaln 
Sa  itini 
Sa  asin 
Sa  banea 
Scl  leuor 


Schneebell 
Schroeder 
SchuIze 
Selberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skiibitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
.Solarz 
Spellmaa 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  William 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
NOT  VOTING- 


Va:  tder  Veen 
Vai  tik 
Vig  >rlto 
Wa  (gonner 
Wa  [man 
We  iver 
Wfcite 
Wh  itten 
WU  ion,  C.  H. 
Wli  ion,  Tex. 
Wiith 
Woff 
Wr  ght 
YatEss 
Yat  ron 
Yoi  ng,  Alaska 
Yoi  ng,  Ga. 
Zab  ocki 
Zef(retti 
-39 


^[r, 


Ashbrook  Hastings  Pey4er 

Beil  Hebert 

Bevjll  lienderson 
Burke,  Calif.       Jones,  Ala. 

Burke.  Fla.  Jones,  Okla. 

Clausen,  Jones,  Tenn. 

Don  H.  Kemp 

Conyers  McCormack 

Coughlin  McKay 

Early  Mann 

Flynt  MUler,  Ohio 

Forsythe  MoUohan 

Gude  Nowak 

Harsha  Patman,  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  to  the 
offered  as  a  substitute  for 
ment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 
a.s  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairmdn 
to  strike  the  requisite  number 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
to  stay  on  the  floor.  We  can 
this  bill  in  very  short  order 
two   pending   amendments.   _ 
has  an  amendment  that  would 
the  temporary  limit  on  April  1 
the  amount  involved  to  the 
the  Budget  Committee  expec^ 
time. 

Then  as  a  substitute,  Mr. 
an  amendment  that  would  , 
temporary  limit  until  the  end 
year  but  would  reduce  the 
limit  to  $199,990,000,000.  I 
amendments.    I   especially 
Burke    amendment   and   hop( 
voted  down  because,  in  colloqu; ' 

chairman  of  tlie  Budget '. 

seems  obvious  that  this  woulc 
only  through  next  February  . 
the  time  of  any  action  on  the 
olution.  We  think  that  is  not 
priate  time  to  consider  a  debt 

I  would  also  urge  the 

pose  the  Vanik  amendment,  al 
effect  he  permits  the  debt  to  be 
for  a  somewhat  longer  time. 

in  place  of  extending  the 

through  the  end  of  the  year.  , 
only  until  April  1.  Here,  again, 
man  of  the  Budget  Committee 
this  would  be  a  poor  time  for 
to  come  up  because  the 
tion  would  come  up  April  15  „. 
have  to  act  on  a  debt  ceiling 
we  would  have  a  chance  to 
budget  resolution. 

So,    in   both   instances,   I 
amendments  should  be  voted 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
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Pri(e 
Rar  gel 
Rocino 
Roe  era 
Ryt  a 
Sto  :es 
Tall  ott 
Tea  !ue 
Udt  1 
Wylie 
Yoi  ng,  Tex. 


ai  tiendment 
tie  amend- 

4nnounced 

I  move 

of  words. 

Members 

dispose  of 

rhere  are 

Vanik 

terminate 

reduce 

lebt  level 

at  that 


I  URKE 


to 


opMse 
oi  pose 


Com  nittee. 


has 
continue  the 
the  fiscal 
emporary 
both 
the 
that   is 
with  the 
it 
carry  us 
ju4t  prior  to 
b  idget  res- 
1  in  appro- 
limit  bill. 
Members  to  op- 
hough  in 
extended 
would, 
tempc^ary  limit 
CI  mtinue  it 
he  chair- 
Indicated 
the  limit 
budgit  resolu- 
and  we  would 
t  111  before 
a(  t  on  our 

t  link    the 
d  )wn. 
Chair  nan,  will 

g€  ntleman 


He 


Chairman,  I 
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support  the  (dialrman  of  the  committee 
in  his  opposition  to  both  amendments 
and  I  hope  we  vote  down  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  there  is  a  $20  billion  cushion 
in  this  bill.  My  amendment  does  not  put 
anybody  in  a  financial  straltjacket.  It 
just  keeps  their  feet  to  the  fire  a  little 
bit.  All  I  am  asking  for  is  a  Uttle  bit  of 
fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  Member  this 
year,  one  of  iJie  things  I  have  come  to 
look  for  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  true  leadership.  One  of  the  things  I 
have  come  to  look  for  In  tlie  House  is 
consistency.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  I 
thought  I  could  count  on  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber it  was  that  the  fiscal  conservatives 
would  be  consistent.  I  thought  I  could 
coimt  that  their  weathervane  would 
always  point  true  towards  fiscal  con- 
servatism. So  it  was  with  shock  and  dis- 
belief that  I  watched  the  last  vote  being 
taken,  when  the  so-called  fiscal  conser- 
vatives voted  to  make  the  debt  permanent 
and  not  temporary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nations  must  learn  to 
live  like  families.  We  must  learn  to  live 
within  our  means.  Debts  must  only  be 
temporary  and  never  permanent. 

I  have  just  ncard  here  a  nunor,  and  it 
Is  only  a  rumor,  and  I  cannot  substanti- 
ate it  any  further  than  that,  but  I  have 
heard  a  rumor  that  those  Members  who 
.lust  voted  "no"  on  this  amendment,  the 
true  fiscal  consei-vatives,  that  is,  the  314 
who  voted  to  make  the  debt  temporary 
and  not  permanent.  I  have  heard  a  rumor 
that  every  one  of  those  314  Members  will 
now  be  in  Ime  to  receive  the  most  coveted 
prize  that  could  ever  be  awarded  to  any 
Member  of  Congress,  and  that  is  the 
"Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  award. 
Those  of  us  nho  voted  "no."  that  is.  to 
make  the  debt  only  temporary,  are  the 
true  fiscal  conservatives. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ha\e  served  under 
several  Republican  Presidents  and  I 
liave  not  checked  the  Record  for  sure  but 
I  think  I  voted  for  a  ri.se  in  the  debt 
ceiling  evei-y  time  I  liave  been  asked.  I 
am  not  going  to  today,  at  least  not  until 
very  near  the  end  of  the  vote,  because  I 
am  getting  pretty  tired  of  a  Republican 
President  asking  for  a  rise  in  the  debt 
ceiling  and  his  own  party  voting  against 
it.  and  then  blaming  it  on  the  Demo- 
crats. 

I  think  it  might  be  smart  if  we  voted 
for  the  Burke  amendment  to  hold  their 
feet  to  the  fire  and  then  wait  and  see 
liow  they  vote  on  the  rise,  and  if  tliey  do 
not  support  it,  then  we  do  not  support  it, 
let  tlie  Congress  cast  a  veto  for  once. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendmfeit  offered  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bubke) 
as  a  substitute  for  tiie  amendmoit  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanek). 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ullman) 
there  were — ayes  142.  noes  73. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordei'ed. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  314,  noes  83. 
not  voting  36,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
AuColu 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanctaard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaus 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
BroomSeld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Casey 
Cederbers 
Chappell 
Chisholin 
Clancy 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coheii 
Collins,  111. 
Collins.  Te.\-. 
Conlan 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

ue  la  Ciiii/a 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
DerwUiski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Din^ell 
Dodd 


IRoU  Ko.  305] 
AYES— 314 


Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 
duPont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif, 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evana,  Oolo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Fenwick 
Pish 
Fisher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tsnn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbous 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradisou 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtx.mnii 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
H.mgaie 
Huti-hinson 
Ichord 
ij.tcobs 
Jeftords 
Jenrette 
•Johnson.  Calif. 
JoliiLMia.  Colo. 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif, 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujaa 

McCoUister 

McDada 

Mcltonald 

McKUmey 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mazzoli 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoSett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
ONeill 
Oi  linger 
Passnian 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poase 
Pressler 
Quia 
Randall 
Re^ula 


Bldunond 

Shuster 

Treen 

?•*• 

Slkee 

Tsongas 

lUiuldo 

Simon 

Vanik 

Rlwmlioover 

Bisk 

Vlgorito 

Hoblnaoa 

Skubitz 

Walsh 

Bo* 

Slack 

Wampler 

Boncalio 

Smith.  Iowa 

Booney 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Weaver 

Rose 

Snyder 

Whalen 

Rosen  thai 

Solarz 

White 

Roush 

Spellman 

Whitehurst 

Rouaselot 

Spence 

Whltten 

Runnels 

Stanton, 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Busso 

James  V. 

Winn 

St  Oarmain 

Stark 

Wirtli 

Santini 

Steelman 

Wolff 

Saraain 

Steiger,  Ariz, 

Wright 

Sarbanes 

Stuckey 

Wydler 

Satterfield 

Studds 

Yates 

Scheuer 

SuUivan 

Yatron 

Schroeder 

Symington 

Young.  Alaska 

SchuIze 

Symms 

Young.  Ra. 

SebeUus 

Taylor,  Mo. 

YounCtOa. 

SelberlUis 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Sharp 

Thompson 

Zablodcl 

Shipley 

Thone 

Zefer«ta 

Shrlver 

Thornton 
NOES— 83 

Adams 

Hicks 

O'Brien 

Anderson,  111. 

Howard 

OHara 

Ashley 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Barrett 

Jarman 

Preyer 

Bergland 

Jordan 

Prltchard 

Blester 

Karth 

QuUlea 

Boland 

Kazen 

BailSback 

BoUlng 

Krueger 

Reuse 

Bonker 

Landrum 

Rhodes 

Breckinridge 

Latta 

Roberts 

Brown.  CalU. 

McClory 

Bostenkowskl 

Brown.  Mlcli. 

McCloskey 

Roybal 

Burleson,  Tex. 

McEwen 

Rupp» 

Carter 

McFaU 

Sclmeebtil 

Clawson.  Del 

McHugh 

Stanton. 

Conable 

Madlgan 

J.^millam 

c:onta 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Gorman 

Meeds 

Steiger.  Wis, 

Delaney 

Michel 

Stepbens 

Dickinson 

Mink 

Stratton 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

MitcheU,  Md. 

nilman 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

VanDeerlin 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morgan 

Vander  Jagt 

Erienborn 

Moeher 

Vander  Veen 

Findley 

Murphy,  NY. 

Waggonner 

Foley 

Nedzi 

Wiggins 

Fraser 

Oberstar 

WUson,  Bob 

Green 

Obey 

Wilson,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTLNG- 
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A&hbrook 

Henderson 

Rees 

BeU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodino 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rogers 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Clausen, 

McCormack 

Staggers 

DonH. 

McKay 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Mann 

Talcott 

Flynt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Teague 

Forsythe 

MoUohan 

Traxler 

Oude 

Patman,  Tex. 

Udall 

Harsha 

Peyser 

Wylie 

Hastings 

Price 

Hebert 

Rangel 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of. 
words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  7545.  legislation  whirh  would 
increase  the  debt  limit  from  $531  billion 
to  $600  billion  through  June  30.  1976. 

This  increase  of  $69  billion  in  the 
temporary  debt  limitation  could  only 
lurtlier  intensify  tiie  inflationai-y  reces- 
sion pressures  in  the  economj'.  In  xny 
opinion.  Federal  deficit  spending  of  the 
magnitude  that   we  in  Congress  have 
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allowed  In  recent  years  Is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Inflation/recession  that  Is 
burdening  every  cltlacn  of  our  Nation. 
The  only  sohitlon  to  restoring  long-term 
economic  stability,  and  to  stimulating 
permanent  job  producing  programs  in 
the  private  sector  Is  to  bring  Federal 
spending  Into  balance  with  Federal  reve- 
nues. We  are  not  creating  long-term 
permanent  jobs  by  financlrig  accelerated 
temporary  public  works  projects,  giving 
out  tax  rebates  to  individuals  in  the  year 
after  they  were  collected,  giving  away  tax 
dollars  to  assist  foreign  countries,  con- 
tinuing to  pay  our  farmers  not  to  grow 
certain  crops,  and  burdening  the  tax- 
payers with  $35  billion  in  interest  in  1967 
to  cover  the  financing  of  new  debt  and 
the  refinancing  of  old  debt.  We  can  only 
create  long-term  permanent  jobs  by 
bringing  the  Federal  budget  into  balance 
and  thereby  reducing  the  Treasury  pene- 
tration in  the  private  money  markets. 
This  will  allow  a  resimiption  of  economic 
growth  in  the  private  sector  and  the 
creation  of  permanent  jobs  for  the 
unemployed. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  many 
companies  are  already  being  forced  out 
of  the  bond  market  as  a  result  of  Treas- 
ury borrowing  to  finance  the  deficits. 

An  article  in  the  April  3, 1875.  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  stated  that— 

The  corporate  bond  market  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  .  .  .  The  reason  so  many 
companies  are  being  forced  out  of  the  bond 
market  Is  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  the 
VS.  Treasury  will  have  to  raise  there,  thus 
causing  a  shortage  of  cash  for  other  issues. 
It's  estimated  that  the  Treasury  wUl  have  to 
tap  the  public  debt  market  for  an  estimated 
$80  bUllon  over  the  rest  of  this  year  to  offset 
a  record  UJ3.  budget  deficit.  Earlier  this  week 
the  Treasury  said  It  must  raise  about  $17.3 
billion  In  net  new  money  by  June  30.  This 
is  a  staggering  $13  billion  more  than  bad 
been  forecast  as  recently  as  late  Febru- 
ary. ... 

Another  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  April  7, 1975,  went  on  to  point 
out  that — 

The  Treasury  ...  w  111  preempt  a  large  share 
of  the  available  funds  as  It  finances  big  fed- 
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be  one  of  the 
»mblnation  of 


eral  deficits.  So  the  upshot 
following  or,  quite  possibly  a 
both: 

Interest  rates  will  rise  and  some  business 
borrowers  will  be  crowded  out  of  the  marl:et; 
a  rush  to  avoid  Just  a  d«  lelopmeut  has 
helped  to  push  the  bond  marl  et  close  to  col- 
lapse wi'i-hln  the  past  few  da;  s. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Systi  m  will  siipply 
enovigh  funds  to  meet  the  cor  iblned  neecis  of 
the  Treasury  and  business.  But  the  swift 
growth  of  the  money  .supply  Eventually  will 
rekindle  mnation  snd  that  \^n  push  up  In- 
tel est  rates.  .  .  . 
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And  yet  another  aiLicie 
on  May  12, 1975,  went  on  tc 
orate  on  the  effects  of  "cro  ,v 
a    result    of    Tiea.smy    be 
anticipated  Treasury  bor 
nance  the  deficits: 

The  crowding-out  arguniei  t 
scries  of   very   slmpls   s 
ment  borrowing  competes  wl 
rowing.  Government  borrowing 
ernmeut  deficits.  Fiivacc  be 
capital  investment.  Capital  1  i 
central     deiermlnani     of     tu 
growth. 
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Borrowing  is  possible  only 
savings   are   available   to   & 
borrowing  demands  exceed 
interest  rates  rise.  At  this 
Reserve  System  has  two 

The  Fed  can  allow  the 
means  that  someone  who 
rowed  at  the  lower  rates  muft 
the  market.  The  government 
out  by  reducing  its  deficit 
rowers  must  drop  out  by 
Investment.  Thus  the 
investment. 

Or  the  Fed  can  create  eiio 
accommodatr  both  governme 
borrowers.  If  the  Fed  creut 
rapidly,  it  causes  inflation. 

...  To    cover    the    deficit, 
will  borrow  some  $70  billion  ci 
the  credit  markets  this  year.  ] 
the    largest    previou.=;    deficit 
endar   year   since   World   War 
billion.  The  strains  of  Treasur  r 
already  apparent.   Bond 
being  postponed,  though  since 
of  the  year  the  Federal  Reser 
money  at  an  annual  rate  of 
already  at  the  top  of  the  rang 
Biders  non-Inflationary  over  tje 
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choi(  es: 

rat*  3  to  rise.  This 

wcjuld  have  bor- 

drop  out  of 

will  not  drop 

private  bor- 

refiuclng  capital 

Erovernm  jnt  crowds  out 
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TABU  A.    FEDERAL  AND  FEDERALLY  ASSlSTiD  CREDIT  AS  PERCENT  Of  TOTAL  fLOW  OF  FU 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 
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Federal 
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LONG-TERM  FUNDS 
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$12.4 
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II   was   $21.9 

demands  are 

are  In  fact 

the  beginning 
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next  year. 


Now  comes  Secretary  Simon'  i 
ment  last  week  that  during 
will  need  to  borrow  another 
top  of  the  $70  blUlon  this  ,. 
this  kind  of  borrowing,  its  hard  _ 
how  the  Fed  can  avoid  the  choic^ 
a  credit  crunch  to  crowd  out 
boosting  the  money  supply  In 
unleash  a  new  round  of  Inflatl^' 
will  choose  the  second,  and  we 
new  roller-coaster  of  bomn  and 

It  is  clear  to  m"  that  the 
tion    to    restoring   long-term 
.stability  is  to  bring  Feden 
under  control  and  ease  the 
pres.iures  in  the  economy, 
budget  would  mean  more  cr 
in  the  private  money 

that   would   encourage 

ment.s  by  indu.stry  to  expand 
pnd  jobs.  And  a  fact  that 
mean    that    the    Federal 
would   not   be   absorbing   _ 
would  otherwise  be  available 
ment  to  meet  our  needs  in 
portatlon.  and  energy. 

The  answer  to  finding 
tion's  unemployed  lies  in 
atmo.^phere  whereby  private . 
expand  and  production  can 
lated.  Pull  production  would  _„. 
employment — and  employme  nt 
inflation.    On    page    17    of 
Budget   Committee's   report 
Concurrent  Resolution  218  (1 

145),  the  first  budget 

tiie  Congressional  Budget  ant 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974 
93-344) ,  it  is  stated  that— 

(I)n  1973,  83-;^  of 

was  utilized.  By  the  final  quarte: 
paclty  utilization  was  down  to 
oral  Reserve  Board  index) ,  and 
are  that  utilization  declined 
the  first  quarter  of  1975. 


The    following    charts 
vided  by  the  Office  of  the 
the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debi 
show  that  the  percentage 
penetration  in  the  credit  ntirkets 
increased    dramatically    fron 
mately  26.4  percent  In  fiscal 
to  projections  of  over  50 
years  1975  and  1976: 


EPLRU  ^,^b  FEOERALLV  ASSISTED  CREDIT 

US  \H  U.S.  CREDIT  MARKETS.  BY  TYPE  OF  CREDIT'  (FISCAL  YtAR  1972) 
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Total 


Federal 
Government 


GOVERNiVIENT  SECURITIES 
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ocal  governments. 


}19.6 

8.8 
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$19.  C 
8.8 
1.9 


44.0 


30.3 


OTHER  FUNDS' 


edit.. 
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including  foreign "I" 
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9.0 ..::: 

9.5  2.91 


51.8 


S.1 


Tol  I  funds  raised. 
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50.3 


>  Inclurfts  bank  term  loans  end  long-term  Federal  credits. 

Source  ^Office  of  thg  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 
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TABLE  B.— FEDERAL  AND  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  CREDIT  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  FLOW  OF  FUNDS  IN  U.S.  CREDIT  MARKETS  BY  TYPE  OF  CREDIT  '  (FISCAL  YEARS,  1973  AND  1974) 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


FiiCri  1973 


Fiscal  1974 


Net  funds  raised 


Federal 

Govam-     Parcant 
Total         ment      Federal 


Federal 

Govern*       Percent 
Total         ment       Federal 


LONG-TERM  FUNDS 

Mortgages: 

Residential $55.7 

Commercial. ......._.  16.7 

Farm 3.4 

Total 

Corporate  securities: 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Total 

Total  long terni 103.3 


$5.9 
'3.2 


10.6 

"94:i" 


$44.3 
16.6 
4.4 


$6.3 
"3."2' 


14.2 

■?2.7 


75.7 

9.0 

11.9 

65.2 

9.5            14.6 

15.4 
12.2  .. 

.2 

1.3 

17.4 
7.1  ... 

.6             3.4 

27.6 

.2 

.7 

24.5 

.6              2.4 

9.2 
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89.7 
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11.3 
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Fiscal  1974 


Net  funds  raised 


Fadiral 

Govarn- 

Total         ment 


Percent 
Federal 


Total 


FMmH 
Govani- 


Percent 
Federal 


GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 

U.S.  Government $18.5 

Federal  agencies. 14. 3 

State  and  local  governments.         12.6 

Total 45.4 

OTHER  FUNDS  :        ~~ 

Business  credit 53.3 

Consumer  credit '     23.3 

Security  credit —3.2 

Other  loans,  includingforeign 

Total 

Total  funds  raised.... 


$18.5 

14.3 

2.2 


100.0 

100.0 

17.5 


*2.1 
21.3 
16.8 


$2.1 

21.3 

2.0 


100.0 

lOCO 

11.9 


35.0 


9.6 


77.1 


18.0 


40.2 


25.4 


63.2 


69.6 

16.3 

-3.3  .. 

11.2 
.1 

16.1 
.6 

11.8 

3.3 

2>.0 

13.2 

3.2 

24.2 

11.8 

3.3 

2>.0 

86.6 

12.8 

14.8 

94.4 

14.7 

15.6 

.       235.3 

57.0 

24.2 

224.3 

50.2 

22.4 

I  Based  on  Federal  Reserve  Flow  of  Funis  and  Special  Analyses  C.  &  E.,  U.S.  Budget,  fiscal  year 
1976. 
'Includingforeign. 


~  Includes  bank  term  loans  and  long-term  Federal  credits. 
Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 
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(Dollar  amounts  in  billion} 
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Total 
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24.2 
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4.5 
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16.2 

Total 
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26.1 
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15.7 
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Based  on  Federal  Flow  of  Funds  and  Special  Analyses  C.  S  E.,  U.S.  Budget,  fiscal  year  1976. 
'  Includingforeign. 
'  Includes  bank  term  loans  and  long-term  Federal  credits. 
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I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
with  me  in  defeating  this  legislation.  We 
have  not  yet  enacted  any  appropriations 
bills  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  now  Is  the 
time  for  us  to  demonstate  to  the  Nation 
that  we  mean  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control.  In  defeating  H.R.  7545 
and  returning  this  legislation  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  can  make  it 
clear  that  we  Intend  to  move  toward 
reducing  Federal  spending  to  brtag  the 
budget  into  balance — tlie  only  long-term 
solution  to  ridding  the  economy  of  the 
inflation/recession  that  has  been  pri- 
marily caused  by  our  deficit  spending 
policies. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Burke  amendment 
is  wonderful  because  Its  subverts  the 
budget  resolution  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bttkke)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin) 
voted  for  the  spenders  have  apparently 


got  religion,  and  I  am  glad  to  share  it 
with  them. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  Members 
voted  for  the  budget  resolution  which 
confirmed  the  need  for,  and  was  the 
basis  for,  H.R.  7545.  More  than  220  of 
those  who  voted  on  May  1  for  the  $70 
billion  deficit  were  Democi'ats.  But  hav- 
ing stood  up  in  May  for  an  "expansion- 
ist" budget,  more  than  a  few  of  those  220 
are  now  roleplaying  as  conservatives  and 
have  voted  to  repudiate  the  budget  com- 
mittee and  the  bydget  resolution. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  embarrass 
the  E>resident,  but  I  will  support  the 
amendment  because  it  only  applies  fiscal 
restraints  on  the  Congress.  It  will  save 
us  the  trouble  of  vetoing  the  excessive 
programs  of  the  Democrats.  The  effect  of 
the  Burke  resolution  will  simply  run  the 
country  out  of  money  before  the  new 
spending  programs  can  be  carried  out. 

The  Democrats'  performance  today 
provides  a  dramatic  example  of  their 
leadership  ability.  Pii-st  they  vote  for  an 


excessive  budget.  Then  they  repudiate 
that  vote  by  trying  to  hold  down  the 
national  debt.  Their  efforts  to  hold  down 
the  debt  are  Intended  to  "put  the  Presi- 
dent's foot  to  fire,"  but  actually  those 
efforts  will  only  hold  down  the  Congress 
wild  programs.  The  denial  of  the  debt 
increase  could  be  interpreted  as  an  im- 
plied threat  for  higher  taxes,  unless  this 
House  is  willing  to  cut  its  own  programs. 
I  will  have  to  see  that  to  believe  it.  I  am 
stlU  going  to  votv.  "no"  on  H.R.  7545.  At 
the  original  level  it  is  iiTesponsible  be- 
cause it  is  wired  to  a  budget  level  I  do 
not  support.  At  the  amended  level,  it  is 
an  exercise  in  hypocrisy.  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  let  the  perpetrators  pass,  or 
defeat,  their  own  mess. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
thisblU. 

&Cr.  Chah-man,  I  am  exposed  to  this 
entire  process.  If  ccmtlnued  it  wiU  surely 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  n.S.  dollar 
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and  hence  of  Western  civilization  Itself. 
For  us  on  this  day  to  allow  our  Govern- 
ment to  be  at  the  front  of  the  loan  line 
to  the  tune  of  $1.5  billion  per  week  will 
only  drive  interest  rates  hifi^er  and 
higher,  and  when  they  get  too  high  and 
the  credit  crunch  hits  the  thrift  Insti- 
tutions what  do  you  think  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  do? 

When  push  comes  to  shove  my  col- 
lleagues.  the  Federal  Reserve  will  turn  on 
the  printing  presses  and  print  money  to 
keep  the  banks  open.  We  must  stop  trying 
to  live  outside  of  nature;  now  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any.  I  urge  you  to  vote  "No." 

A  "no"  vote  simply  would  mean  that  we 
want  to  start  living  witiili.  our  means 
and  paying  as  we  go.  The  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  coming  sooner  or  later.  V/e  might 
as  well  start  today. 

This  debt  is  going  to  $616  billion— that 
amounts  to  $3,000  per  person— no  wonder 
the  baby  cries  when  brought  into  this 
world  when  it  means  that  a  baby  born 
today  will  be  in  debt  by  approximately 
$10,000  by  the  time  he  reaches  earning 
age  with  the  interest  accumulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  following  letter  signed  by 
several  of  my  colleagues: 

House  of  Refiiesentatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  10, 1075. 
Re:  H.R.  7546. 

Dear  Collzagvt:  The  debt  Umit  iucrease 
should  be  defeated. 

There  Is  a  better,  more  responsible  alter- 
nate. Instead  of  permitting  another  gfgantlc 
Increase  In  the  federal  debt,  by  defeating  H.R. 
7645  we  can  set  the  stage  for  reevaluating 
and  lowering  the  amount  of  federal  debt, 
reform  of  Treasury  debt  management  prac- 
tices and  elimination  of  the  succession  of 
"veto  proof  debt  celUng  bills  which  the 
Senate  has  repeatedly  turned  lixto  ChrlEtmas 
trees  with  unrelated  legislation  which  the 
House  would  not  otherwire  approve. 

Many  Members  have  come  to  regard  pe- 
riodically Increasing  the  national  debt  as  an 
unpleasant  but  routine  chore,  a  pro  forma 
responsibility  rather  than  a  serious  exercise 
of  Congressional  policy-making.  There  Is  an 
attitude  of  weary  resignation  about  the  whole 
process,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  huge  spend- 
ing programs  which  necessitate  increasing 
the  debt,  even  among  those  who  havfe  vigor- 
ously opposed  such  spending  Increases.  Some 
of  our  colleagues  feel  constrained  to  assume 
re^wQfilblllty  for  a  problem  they  have  not 
created.  While  their  sense  of  duty  is  com- 
mendable, they  are.  In  effect,  violating  the 
very  budgetary  excesses  they  deplore  and 
fostering  future  excesses  and  debt  Increases. 

We  all  Instinctively  realize  there's  some- 
thing terribly  wrong  with  federal  finances. 
But  the  numbers  have  grown  so  huge  and 
the  issues  so  complex  that  we  are  losing 
perspective.  We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  massive  debt  Increases  that  we  are  losing 
cur  capacity  to  be  alarmed,  or  even  take 
seriously,  the  rapid  rate  of  increase.  In  con- 
sidering H.R.  7M6,  It  might  be  weU  to  bear 
In  mind  that  gigantic  debt  and  huge  year-to- 
year  Increases  are  a  relatively  recent  devel- 
opment. Throughout  most  of  our  nation's 
exl.<tence  the  debt  was  small  and  was  re- 
garded as  truly  temporary,  something  to  be 
ultimately  repaid.  But  H.B.  IMS  proposes  an 
increase  in  the  federal  debt  which  is  larger 
than  the  total  of  all  federal  obligations  ac- 
cumnlatad  from  the  earUeat  days  of  the 
BepubUe  until  1841.  Conoldc*  the  trend: 
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Obviously,  something  Ls  dra 
with  a  financial  system  which 
tlnuous  deficits.  Dr.  Burns  has 
collapse  of  our  civilization; 
has  cautioned  about  withering 
sector,    that   the    free    e 
being  destroyed;   economists 
sive  the  massive  increase  in  th< 
mandated  by  H.R.  7545,  wUl 
private  sector.  They  note  with 
cern  that  federal  borrowings 
for  over  two-thirds  of  the  tota! 
ket  and  ask  how  the  hoped-fo) 
covery  can  materialize  if  funds 
able  to  finance  private  sector 
ticularly  the  construction  and 
tries  which  rely  on  larj^s  amo 
term  borrowing.  There  are  ma 
haps  the  majority  of  tlie  House 
old-fashloncd  cnovigh  to  be  co 
moral  implications  of  continu 
to  meet  our  current  needs  will 
children  a  heritage  of  debt  \v 
pay  ...  or  at  least  for  which  t 
the  interest.  This  year's  interes  ; 
eral  debt  is  about  the  same 
the  total  of  the  federal  debt 
ago;    the  interest  alone  is  ov« 
half  times  the  total  of  all  fed 
In  flocal  year  1941  and  is 
same  as  the  total  federal  outlay 
1948  .  .  .  Just  the  Interest! 

We  know  this  can't  go  on 
continue  on  a  spending-debt 
ning  faster  and  faster,  year 
one  budget  to  the  next,  from  dei 
debt  increase  to  increase,  crisis 
a  trend  which  must  certainly 
disaster  if  we  don't  mend  our 

Surely  an  overwhelming 
bers  agree  something  must  be 

But  year  after  year  the  House 
to  support  debt  Increases 
to  believe  there  is  no  responsibi  s 
We  are  asked  to  Jump  from  the 
Ise  that  some  action  Is  necessary 
cal  conclusion  that  the  only 
passage  of  the  particular  debt 
us.  Obviously,  there  is  an 
can  reject  the  blU  and  Insist 
lower  debt  total,  better  debt 
and  reform  of  the  legislative 
approving  futiure  debt  ceiling's, 

We  are  also  told  that  chaos 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  because 
the  existing   debt   Is   temporary 
authority  runs  out  the 
tmable  to  Issue  checks  for  vital 
even  to  refund  maturing  bond  i. 
cern,  whUe  perfectly  valid,  doei 
passage  of  BJL.  7545;   a  simpU 
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the  charade  of  "temporary"  deb 
complish  this  purpose.  And  while 
Congress  to  consider  the  propos  id 
crease  on  Its  merits,  as  a  separate 
a  change  would  also  permit 
Department  to  manage,  its  debt 

orderly  manner  which  is  {. 

fiction  of  short  term  "temporal  f 
and  when  Congress  is  ready  to 
of  the  federal  debt,  a  happy  tl 
will  be  time  enough  to  declare 
debt  to  be  "temporary".  To 
so  when  repayment  clearly  is 
is  disruptive  and  is  only  making 
tlon  so  much  the  worse.  In  any 

whole  issue  of  "temporary"     

nent"  debt  is  separate  from  the 
of  how  much  debt  the  nation 
and  does  not  require  passage  ol 

It  i3  also  argued  that  trying 
Ihie  on  federal  debt  is  the  wrong 
trol  spending.  A  better  approach 
vised,  is  to  rely  on  the  new 
Act. 

This  does  not  .seem  partlcul. 
after  seeing  the  results  of  Budget 
e.forts  to  date.  Perhaps  there  wi; 
st.intial   improvement  in  future 
the  first  cycle  of  congressional 
projected  the  worst  peacetime  _. 
nation's  history.  And,  regrettably 
have  alj'eady  been  establLshed  whfch 
mit  the  House  to  merely  suspei'' 
budget  control  process  when  It 
pedlent  to  do  so. 

While   the   debt   ceiling   Is 
crufte  device  for  controlling 
ing,    it    Is    nonetheless    a    devio 
power.  Unlike  limits  set  under 
Control   Act,  .debt  ceiling  limits 
suspended  at  the  whim  of  a  simp 
cf  the  House. 

Finally,  we  are  told  there  Is  a 
f?vion  to  pass  the  debt  Increase 
it  Is  like  paying  the  bin  for 
v.e  hive  pre-. io\isly  approved 

Not  so! 

In  the  main,  H.R.  75*5  Increases 
Hmit    to   cover   contemplated 
fiscal   year  1G76.  Thus  far  not  a 
1076  appronrlatlon  has  been 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe 
rcs"Dr.'ili;]a  vote  Is  to  defeat  H.R 
William  L, 
Marjorie  Holt 
John  H. 
Tom  HAgfdorm 
Jack  Kemp. 
Steven  D. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman, 
strike  tlie  requisite  number  of 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as 
gress   continues   to  approve 
called    temporary    national 
ings,  we  will  never  send  forth 
sage  that  it  is  time  to  stop 
of  Government,  its  level  of  _^_.. 
taxing  of  the  people's  liveliho<  d 
strangulation  of  the  private,  f 
prise,  productive  sector  of  our 
And,  until  this  message  is  sent 
will  never  have  a  full 
the  economy  and  a  complete 
real— not  inflated — terms. 

The  national  debt  celling 
much  we  and  our  children 
children  are  indebted  to  the  _ 
iGovemmcnt  notes  in  the  futup 
tional  debt.  Just  like  every 
must  be  paid  off,  for  it  Is  owe 
holding  Oovemment  securities 
must  pay  interest  on  it  like 

It  took  this  coimtry  over 
after  1789  to  reach  the  $200 
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debt  mark,  then  less  than  20  years  to 
double  it  to  $400  billion,  and  then  only 
10  more  years  to  add  another  $100  billion 
up  to  half  a  trillion.  Between  1973  and 
1976  alone,  it  will  grow  nearly  $149  bil- 
lion. And,  the  interest  payments  on  the 
debt  in  1976  will  total  nearly  $25  billion. 
The  amoimt  of  national  debt  now  borne 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  is  over  $6,000.  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  just  to  support  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  in  fiscal  year  1976  will 
be  about  $250 — ^just  to  pay  interest  on  the 
debt. 

The  line  must  be  drawn.  The  mes- 
sage must  be  sent.  Here  is  the  place  at 
which  to  do  it,  in  my  opinion.  To  do 
anything  to  the  contrary — to  authorize 
this  additional  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing— ^is  to  invite  more  growth  in  gov- 
ernment, more  spending,  more  taxes, 
more  inflation,  higher  interest  rates, 
fewer  jobs  in  the  productive  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  more  crowding  out  of  in- 
vestment capital. 

Inflation  and  the  crowding  out  of  cap- 
ital markets  are  the  two  immediate  con- 
sequences of  enacting  :jie  bill  before 
us,  and  we  should  insist  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  both. 

Inflation  can  occur  only  when  money 
increases  in  supply  relative  to  goods  and 
services.  Given  the  institutional  structure 
of  national  economic  policy,  only  govern- 
ment can  cause  this  to  happen. 

If  a  government's  expenditures  are  in 
excess  of  its  revenues  from  taxation,  it 
has  a  deficit  in  its  budget.  The  deficit 
must  then  be  financed  by  borrowing.  The 
Government  has  two  soiu-ces  from  which 
it  can  borrow:  it  can  borrow  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  it  can 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

When  the  Government  finances  its 
deficits  by  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  U.S.  Treasury  prints  bonds 
which  it  sells  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
Federal  Reserve  pays  for  the  bonds  by 
creating  new  money.  This  transaction  in- 
creases the  supply  of  money  relative  to 
the  supply  of  goods.  Total  expenditures 
increase  relative  to  the  supply  of  goods, 
thus  forcing  the  average  of  all  prices  to 
rise.  ITiis  allows  the  Government  and  its 
beneficiaries  to  increase  their  share  of 
goods  and  services  relative  to  the  private 
sector's  share.  In  effect,  with  newly  cre- 
ated money  in  their  hands — money  that 
has  not  been  previously  in  circulation — 
the  Government  and  its  beneficiaries  can 
bid  goods  and  services  away  from  the 
private  sector.  As  prices  rise,  the  private 
sector  release  some  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices it  would  have  had  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  Government's  benefici- 
aries. This  is  what  it  means  to  say  that 
our  money  buys  less. 

When  the  Government  finances  Its 
deficits  by  borrowing  from  the  private 
sector,  the  U.S.  Treasury  prints  bonds 
which  are  sold  to  commercial  banks,  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  business  firms.  In 
this  case  no  new  moixey  is  created.  Pri- 
vate investments  decrease  by  the  amount 
the  Government's  expenditures  increase, 
leaving  total  expenditures  imchanged  but 
shifting  decisionmaking  and  resources 
from  the  private  to  the  public  sector!  In 


order  to  buy  the  Government's  bonds, 
the  private  sector  must  reduce  either  its 
current  consumption  or  its  current  In- 
vestment. Private  individuals  might  de- 
cide to  consume  less  and  buy  more  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  or  to  buy  Government 
bonds  instead  of  corporate  bonds,  stocks, 
and  saving  certificates  in  banks.  Banks 
which  buy  the  bonds  are  left  with  less 
to  lend  to  private  industry.  Since  the 
Government's  expenditures  consist  main- 
ly of  transfer  payments  which  go  for 
current  consumption,  to  the  extent  that 
the  bond  sales  which  finance  these  ex- 
penditures are  at  the  expense  of  private 
investment,  the  net  effect  through  time 
of  Goveriunent  borrowing  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  to  increase  the  demand  for 
currently  produced  goods  relative  to  the 
demand  for  future  produced  goods.  The 
composition  of  total  expenditures  is  al- 
tered toward  more  current  consumption 
demands  and  less  current  investment  de- 
mand. Although  no  new  money  is  cre- 
ated, the  effect  through  time  is  to 
decrease  the  supply  of  goods  relative  to 
the  demand  for  goods,  thus  causing  the 
average  of  all  prices  to  rise. 

We  must  also  not  forget  that  the  extent 
to  which  private  capital  is  transferred 
out  of  investment  and  into  consumption 
is  understated  by  the  size  of  the  Govern- 
ment's deficit,  because  the  borrowings  of 
the  off-budget  agencies  are  not  even 
included.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to 
the  private  capital  formation  which  Is 
preempted  by  Government  borrowing, 
an  enormous  amount  of  private  capital 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  Government's 
inflationary  policy.  Profits  have  been 
overstated  and  thus  overtaxed,  and  the 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  the  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  directly  related  to  the  uncertainty 
caused  by  inflation.  The  decline  in  the 
stock  market  has  prevented  firms  from 
raising  capital  through  new  stock  issues. 
Thus,  the  negative  impact  of  the  Govern- 
ment's deficit  on  private  capital  forma- 
tion is  greater  than  the  size  of  the  deficit 
might  suggest. 

In  summary,  whether  the  Government 
borrows  from  the  Federal  Reserve  or 
from  the  private  sector,  the  Govern- 
ment's deficit  is  infiationary  because  it 
alters  the  ratio  between  the  supply  of 
money  and  the  supply  of  goods.  If — as 
in  the  past  12  months — ^the  inflation  rate 
is  11  percent,  it  costs  you  $122-plus  to 
buy  today  what  you  could  buy  for  $100 
12  months  ago. 

The  cost  of  living  is,  therefore,  related 
directly  to  the  inflation  created  by  Gov- 
ernment's jwlicies — deflcit  spending  and 
borrowing.  Its  time  to  cut  the  cost  of  Uv- 
ing  by  cutting  the  cost  of  Government. 

We  should  vote  this  bill  down. 

And,  we  should  begin  anew  the  process 
of  relying  on  the  private  and  productive 
forces  in  our  society — ^business  and  labor 
harnessing  private  capital  and  re- 
sources— to  bring  about  a  restoration  of 
the  economy  and  confidence  in  our  fu- 
ture. The  Jobs  Creation  Act,  HJl.  7240 
and  H.R.  7241.  introduced  with  nearly  50 
cosponsors  on  May  21  and  joined  by  near- 
ly a  dozen  more  since  then,  would  make 
great  strides  toward  accomplishing 
this  objective.  Designed  to  accelerate  the 
formation  of  the  investment  capital  re- 


quired to  expand  both  Job  cvportunities 
and  productivity  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  it  would  make  great  strides 
toward  these  goals.  A  detailed  discussion 
of  tiiose  bills,  including  the  text,  can  be 
found  at  pages  15735-15740  of  the  daily 
Recoko  of  May  21.  It  is  certainly  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  be  moving. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
increasing  our  national  debt  and  further 
mortgaghig  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  l>eing  asked  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  to  a  colossal  $616.1  bil- 
lion; $400  billion  of  this  sum  is  per- 
manently authorized  public  debt,  and 
the  balance  is  so-called  temporary  debt. 
At  the  rate  we  have  been  going  for  the 
past  few  years,  our  temporary  debt  will 
soon  equal  our  permanent  debt  and  we 
will  be  carrying  a  debt  load  of  almost  a 
trillion  dollars. 

The  economy  cannot  stand  this  bur- 
den. 

The  American  taxpayer  cannot  stand 
this  burden. 

We  must  reject  the  debt  increase.  And 
we  must  also  realize  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  hold  down  our  debt  Is  to 
be  more  realistic  about  the  many,  many 
spending  bills  which  come  before  the 
House.  Only  by  voting  for  those  pro- 
grams which  are  really  needed,  and  only 
by  making  sure  that  our  spending  is 
tailored  to  the  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  we  bring  our  colossal 
debt  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  critical  point  in 
our  debate,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  fine  editorial 
column  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Leavell  of  St. 
Petersburg  which  very  effectively  sum- 
marizes many  of  the  reasons  we  should 
not  go  further  into  debt. 

The  column  follows : 
Too  Much  Debt  ...  It  Is  Killing  Us! 

A  long  time  ago.  back  before  World  War 
II,  Debt  was  a  dirty  word.  Most  people 
avoided  going  into  debt  if  they  could.  If 
they  had  to  go  Into  debt  they  didn't  Uke  It 
and  Just  as  soon  as  they  could  they  got  out 
of  It.  People  saved  to  buy  things  and  waited 
untu  they  had  the  cash. 

Today,  debt  Is  Just  another  economic  word 
and  holds  no  fear  for  people.  In  fact,  we 
no  longer  use  the  word  very  much.  Those 
In  the  money  lending  and  financing  business 
came  up  with  another  word  tx)  take  the  place 
of  debt.  The  new  name  is  credit.  Credit 
doesn't  sound  bad  at  all  and  everyone  has  an 
easier  time  dealing  with  credit  than  debt. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  spending 
like  crazy  and  adding  layer  upon  layer  of 
ever  growing  credit.  Credit  has  become"a  way 
of  life  and  something  to  be  accepted.  Little 
concern  has  been  given  to  ever  being  able 
to  pay  it  all  off.  A  60  year  old  person  buys 
a  home  with  a  30  year  mortgage  knowiag 
they  wiU  never  live  to  pay  it  off.  The  pay- 
ments are  not  designed  to  repay  the  loan;  it 
Is  Just  credit,  or  rent. 

All  this  massive  credit  is  now  ecming  hr>me 
to  roost.  Debt  Is  killing  tis.  The  worst  re- 
cession since  the  Great  Depression  Is  hurting 
us  aU.  The  worst  inflation  In  a  century  is 
hurting  us  aU.  But  the  worst  hurt  of  ail  is 
too  much  debt.  Individuals,  businesses,  and 
governments,  are  dangerously  overextended. 
Our  credit  society  is  in  danger  of  l>elng  un- 
able to  make  Its  monthly  payntent. 

The  publication  Business  Week,  which  is 
not  known  for  overstatement,  recently  of- 
fered a  comment  on  our  debt  situation: 
".   .    .   never   before   has   the  debt  economy 
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seemed  more  vulnerable,  with  a  depressing 
number  of  borrowers  and  lenders  In  precari- 
ous sbape." 

The  flgiires  on  our  debt  situation  are  so 
large  they  defy  comprehension : 

'Total  public  and  private  debt  In  the 
n.S^.  Is  $2,800,000,000,000.  If  that  figure  Is 
too  much  for  you  it  is  $2.8  trillion.  That 
comes  out  to  about  $13,000  for  each  Ameri- 
can. That  Is  twice  the  annual  per  capita 
income.  That  is  twice  the  national  gross 
product.  For  every  $1  in  oiu-  money  supply, 
there  ts  $8  in  debt. 

*The  total  debt  breaks  down  Into  $1.3  tril- 
lion in  corporate  debt,  $650  billion  in  public 
debt  and  $900  billion  In  individual  debt. 
The  corporation  debt  is  15  times  after-tax 
profits.  For  individuals  it  is  93  per  cent  of 
disposable  income.  One  dollar  out  of  every 
four  that  individuals  have  in  total  income 
•Iter  taxes  must  go  for  debt  repayment. 

•The  federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1975 
Is  estimated  at  $45  billion.  Next  year's  defi- 
cit U  expected  to  be  close  to  $100  billion. 
That  would  be  larger  than  the  previous  15 
budget  deficits  combined. 

This  abtise  of  debt,  or  credit  if  you  like,  all 
started  Just  after  World  War  H.  Deprived  of 
material  possessions  for  years  by  first  the 
Depression  and  then  the  war,  consumers 
went  on  an  unprecedented  buying  spree  that 
lasted  until  just  recently. 

As  the  economy  boomed  from  this  buying 
spree  the  available  cash  resources  soon  van- 
ished. Consumers  borrowed  to  finance  their 
purchases.  Businesses  went  Into  debt  to  meet 
the  demands  on  them  to  produce  more  goods. 
The  crowning  touch  was  the  Federal  Reserve 
which  increased  the  money  supply  through 
regulation  of  bank  lending  and  the  purchase 
of  government  securities. 

All  this  debt  was  based  on  perpetual 
prosperity.  As  long  as  the  economy  is  strong 
and  growing,  the  amount  of  debt  is  irrele- 
vant. Just  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Consum- 
ers get  wage  increasen,  bu<«lness  make  more 
profits,  bonds  and  stocks  go  up  and  money 
flows  like  water. 

The  Increasing  Interest  and  repayment 
burdens  which  all  this  debt  placed  on  us 
made  everything  vulnerable  to  economic 
slump.  When  the  recession  came  and  turned 
Into  a  depression  the  credit  crunch  started 
to  hurt. 

We  now  have  a  first  cla-^  mess.  We  owe 
more  than  we  can  pay.  If  we  don't  pay,  the 
businesses  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  banks 
and  then  the  banks  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
government  securities.  It  is  the  domino  effect. 

We  hate  to  mention  a  dirty  word  but  what- 
ever happened  to  thrift?  What  Ut  wrong  with 
pay  as  you  go?  A  little  do  without  until  we 
can  pay  could  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
credit  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DnjunsT,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
blU  (H.R.  7545)  to  Increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  535,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reatUng  of  the 
bUl. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  b€  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wjs  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questit^n  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTtON   TO  RECOMMIT   OFFEHED  BT 


Speakei 


Cler  t 


%)eaker. 
will  re- 


O  1 


the   bill 
Ways  and 


Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gen  leman  op 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  am.  Mr, 

The   SPEAKER.   The 
port  the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr.   Clancy   moves   to   recomitilt 
(HJl.  7545)   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  oblection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   SPEAKER.   The 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  w 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.sti(ti 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

The  vote  was  taken  by  ele|tronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  17|,  nays  225, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


quesfion  is   on 

s  rejected, 
is  on  the 

;i)eaker,  on 
nays, 
ord  ;red. 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Anniirizto 

Ashley 

AuCoin 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bergtanci 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlescn,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clay 

CoUins,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Deianey 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Dmgell 

Downing 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Brlenbom 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 


Calif. 
Pa. 


[Roll  No.  306] 

YEAS— 175 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Fraser 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Green 

l.Ril 

Hamilton 

lian'.ey 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Heckier,  Mass 

Keinz 

'Telstoskl 

Hicks 

Korton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Koch 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Mllford 

MUls 

Mmish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 
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Mo  her 
Mo  s 

Mu  phy,  N.Y. 
My  !rs,  Pa. 
Ne(  3i 
NO'  'ak 
Ob  rstar 
Obi  y 
O'l  rien 
OT:  ara 
0'^  eill 
Paa  anan 
Pat  ;en,  N.J. 
Per  per 
Fei  tins 
Pio  Lie 
Pik  ! 
Pre  :er 
Pri  chard 
Qu  Hen 
Ral  sback 
Rei  .88 
Rhi  des 
Rie  ;le 
Rol  erts 
Ro(  ney 
Roi  tenkowskl 
Ro;  bal 
Ru  >pe 
Sal  Danes 
Scl  neebeli 
Sht  rp 
Shi  }Iey 
Sin  on 
Si£  : 
Sla  :k 

Sm  th,  Iowa 
Sta  ;gers 
Sta  nton, 

William 
Sta  aton, 

J  imes  V. 
Sta  rk 
Ste  !d 

St«  ger.  Wis. 
Ste  >hens 
Str  itton 
Th(  mpson 
Ull  Qan 

Deerlin 
Vai  der  Jagt 
Vai  der  Veen 
Vai  ik 
Wa  ^oimer 
Wli  den 
Wb  tehurst 


Wiggins 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Biouin 
Honker 
Eowen 
Brinkiey 
BrodheaU 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  MiCh. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Cornell 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Edgar 
Emery 
English 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
FEiscell 
Fen  wick 
Fithian 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Foimtain 
Prenzel 
Frey 


Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 

NAYS— 225 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Oradison 

Grass' ey 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Kays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Hightower 
HilUs 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Koltzman 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Hasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Leviias 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McDonald 
McKlnney 
Magulre 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mazzoli 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
MUIer,  Calif. 
Mineta 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 


Youn  I 

Youn  ;, 


Zablo  ;ki 


Murpjiy,  m. 
Ind. 


Murtha 


Natcl  er 


Mye: 
Nate 
Neal 
Niches 
Nix 
Nolai 
Ottln  ler 
Patte  son 

Cal  f 
Pattii  on,  N.Y. 
Pettii 
Poagc 
Pressor 
Quie 
RandiU 
Regul  » 
Richi  iond 
Rinal  lo 
Risen  loover 
Roblifson 
Roe 
Ron 
Rose 
Rose 
Rousf 
Rousi  elot 
nn  !ls 


Roncj  Ho 


Rosei  thai 


Youn  (, 
Youn 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Asbbrook 
Bell 

Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Oude 
Hastings 
Henderson 


Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
McCormack 
McKay 
Mann 

Miller,  Ohio 
MoUohan 
Patman,  Tex. 
Peyser 
Price 
Bangel 


Rees 
Rodii  o 
Bogeii 
Ryan 
Stoke  I 
Talco  t 
Teagi  B 
Traxli  r 
Udall 
Wylie 


So  the  biU  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Price  for,  with  Mr.  Hynt  atolsst. 


Oa. 

Tex, 


Runr 
Husst 
St  Ge  main 
ganti  il 
Saras  n 
Satte  field 
Schet  er 
Schrt  sder 
Schul  :e 
Sebel  us 
Seibe  ling 
Shriv  ir 
Shustpr 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Smltl  ,  Nebr. 
Snyd(  r 
Solar 
Spelli  lan 
Spen(  B 
Sieeii  lan 
Stelgc  r,  Ariz. 
Stucl  ey 
Studc  s 
Sullii  on 
.Symii  gton 


Mo. 

N.C. 


Symn  s 
Taylo  :, 
Taylo 
Thon 
Thori  ton 
Treen 
Tson)  as 
vigor  to 
WalBl 
Wamj  iler 
Waxn  an 
Weav  ir 
Wljit( 
Whiti  en 
WUso  1,  Bob 
Winn 
Wlrti 
Wolff 
Yatro  1 


Alaska 

!,  Fla. 
Zeferittl 
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Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  against. 

Mr.  MoUohan  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Traxler  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Teimes- 
see.  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson against. 

Mr.  Bodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Mann  against. 

Mr.  oude  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Wylie  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Udall, 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  7545)  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL     RULES      OF     CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE    AMENDMENTS   ACT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  ap- 
prove certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  them, 
and  to  make  certain  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6799) ,  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Friday,  June  6,  1975,  all  time 
for  general  debate  on  the  bill  had  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  no  amendment  .shall 
be  in  order  to  the  bill  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  getmane 
amendments  printed  in  the  CoNrr.ES- 
siONAL  Record  at  least  2  calendar  days 
prior  to  the  start  of  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  but  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  those  amendments  offered  by  di- 
recticm  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; and  It  shall  be  In  order  to  debate 
pending  amendments  or  sections  of  the 


bill  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  by  offering 
pro  forma  amendments. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  ermcted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiiac  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procediu'e  Amendments  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedtire  which  are  em- 
braced by  the  order  of  that  Court  on  April 
22,  1974,  are  approved  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  and  shaU  take  effect  on 
August  1,  1975.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  also  take  eSect  on 
August  1,  1975., 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  by  the  amendments  that 
w^ere  proposed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  ara  embraced  by  the  order  of 
that  court  on  AprU  22,  1971,  are  fiuther 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Rule  4(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)    ISSOANCE  OF  AN  ASEEST  WAESAKT. 

"(1)  An  arrest  warrant  shall  issue  when- 
ever a  defendant  falls  to  appear  in  response 
to  a  summons. 

"(2)  Upon  good  cause  presented,  the  mag- 
istrate shaU  issue  an  arrest  warrant  In  lieu 
of  a  summons. 

"(3)  A  summons  having  Issued,  the  mag- 
istrate, upon  good  cause  presented,  shall  Issue 
an  arrest  warrant.  A  magistrate  either  in  the 
district  in  which  the  summons  was  issued 
or  In  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  is 
found  may  issue  a  warrant  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

(2)  Rule  4(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Probable  Cause. — The  finding  of 
probable  cause  may  be  based  upon  hears.ay 
evidence  in  whole  or  in  part.  More  than  one 
warrant  or  summons  may  issue  on  the  same 
complaint  or  for  the  same  defendant.". 

(3)  Rule  4(e)(3)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  MAimER. — The  warrant  shaU  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  arrest  of  the  defendant.  The 
officer  need  not  have  the  warrant  In  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  but 
upon  request  he  shall  show  the  warrant  to 
the  defendant  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
officer  does  not  have  the  warrant  In  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  shaU 
then  inform  the  defendant  of  the  offense 
charged  and  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant  has 
been  issued.  The  summons  shall  ise  served 
upon  a  defendant  by  delivering  a  copy  to 
him  personally,  or  by  leaving  it  at  his  dwell- 
ing house  or  usual  place  of  abode  with  some 
person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  then 
residing  therein  and  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the 
summons  to  the  defendant's  last  known 
address.". 

(4)  Rule  4(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  Suppression  of  EvmENCE. — A  deter- 
mination that  an  arrest  warrant  shall  Issue 
after  a  summons  or  in  lieu  of  a  summons 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  the  suppression  of 
evidence  seized  Incident  to  the  arrest  or  to 
a  search  incident  thereto.". 

(5)  Rule  9(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Issuance.— Upon  the  request  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government  the  clerk  shall 
issue  a  summons  for  each  defendant  named: 

"(1)  In  the  information,  if  it  Is  supported 
by  oath;  or 

"(2)  in  the  Indictment. 
The  court,  upon  good  cause  presented  by  tlie 
attorney  for  the  government.  shaU  order 
that  a  warrant  shall  issue  in  lieu  of  a  sum- 
mons. The  clerk  shall  deliver  the  warrant  or 
sxminions   to   the   marshal   or  other   person 


authorized  by  law  to  execute  or  serve  It. 
More  than  one  warrant  or  summons  may  be 
issued  on  the  same  information  and  lndlct> 
ment  or  tor  the  same  defendant.  If  a  de- 
fendant fails  to  appear  in  response  to  the 
summons,  a  warrant  shall  Issue.  A  deter- 
mination that  a  warrant  shall  issue  after 
a  summons  or  in  lieu  of  a  summons  shaU 
not  be  grounds  for  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence seized  incident  to  the  arrest  or  to  a 
search  Incident  thereto.". 

(6)  Rule  11(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Advice  to  Defendant. — Before  ac- 
cepting a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere, 
the  court  must  address  the  defendant  per- 
sonally In  open  court  and  Inform  him  of, 
and  determine  that  he  understands,  the 
following: 

"(1)  the  nature  of  the  charge  to  which 
the  plea  is  offered,  the  mandatory  minimum 
penalty  provided  by  law,  if  any,  and  the 
maximum  possible  penalty  provided  by  law; 
and 

"(2)  If  the  defendant  Is  not  represented 
by  an  attorney,  that  he  has  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  an  attorney  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceeding  against  him  and.  If  neces- . 
sary,  one  will  be  appointed  to  represent  him; 
and 

"(3)  that  he  has  the  right  to  plead  not 
guUty  or  to  persist  In  that  plea  If  It  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  he  has  the 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  and  at  that  trial 
has  the  right  to  the  assistance  of  counsel,  the 
right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses against  him,  and  the  right  not  to  be 
compelled  to  incriminate  himself;  and 

"(4)  that  if  he  pleads  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere there  will  not  be  a  further  trial  of 
any  kind,  so  that  by  pleading  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  he  waives  the  right  to  a  trial;  and 

"(S)  that  If  he  pleads  guilty  or  nolo  oon> 
tendere.  the  court  may  ask  him  questlona 
about  the  offense  to  which  he  has  pleaded, 
and  If  he  answers  these  questions  under 
oath,  on  the  record,  aiid  in  the  presence  of 
counsel,  his  answers  may  later  be  used 
against  him  In  a  prosecution  for  perjury  or 
false  statement.". 

(7)  Rule  11(e)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  Notice  or  Such  Agreement. — ^If  a  plea 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  parties, 
the  court  shall,  on  the  record,  reqiilre  the 
disclosure  of  the  agreement  in  open  court  or, 
on  a  showing  of  good  cause,  In  camera,  at  the 
time  the  plea  Is  offered.  Thereupon  the  covirt 
may  accept  or  reject  the  agreement,  or  ixkay 
defer  its  decision  as  to  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion until  there  has  been  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  presentence  report.". 

(8)  Rule  11(e)(3)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f ollows : 

"(3)  Acceptance  of  a  Pi.ea  Agreement. — ^If 
the  court  accepts  the  plea  agreement,  the 
court  shaU  inform  the  defendant  that  it  wUl 
embody  in  the  Judgment  and  sentence  the 
dlq>06itlon  provided  for  In  the  plea  agree- 
ment or  another  disposition  rnore  favorable 
to  the  defendant  than  that  provided  for  in 
the  plea  agreement.". 

(9)  Rule  11(e)(4)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Rejection  of  a  Plea  Agreement. — If 
the  court  rejects  the  plea  agreement,  the 
court  shall  inform  the  parties  of  this  fact, 
advise  the  defendant  personally  in  open 
court  that  the  court  is  not  bound  by  the 
plea  agreement,  afford  the  defendant  the  op- 
portunity to  then  withdraw  his  plea,  and  ad- 
vise the  defendent  that  if  he  persists  in  his 
guilty  plea  or  plea  of  nolo  contendere  the 
disposition  of  the  case  may  be  less  favor- 
able to  the  defendant  than  that  contem- 
plated by  the  plea  agreement.". 

(10)  Rule  11(e)  (6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(6)  Inadmissibilitt  of  Pleas,  Oftexs  of 
Pleas,  and  Related  Stateaients. — Except  as 
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otherwise  provided  in  this  paragrapb,  evi- 
dence of  a  plea  of  guilty,  later  withdrawn, 
or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  or  of  an  offer 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  charged  or  any 
other  crime,  or  of  statements  made  In  con- 
nection with,  and  relevant  to,  any  of  the 
foregoing  pleas  or  offers.  Is  not  admissible 
In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  against 
the  person  who  made  the  plea  or  offer.  How- 
ever, evidence  of  such  a  plea,  offer,  or  rele- 
vant statement  Is  admissible  in  a  criminal 
proceedings  for  perjury  or  false  statement 
If  made  on  the  record  by  the  defendant, 
under  oath  and  In  the  presence  of  counsel.". 

(11)  Rule  12(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Ruling  on  Motion. — A  motion  made 
before  trial  shall  be  determined  before  trial 
unless  the  court,  for  good  cause,  orders  that 
It  be  deferred  for  determination  at  the  trial 
of  the  general  issue  or  untU  after  verdict, 
but  no  such  determination  shall  be  deferred 
If  a  party's  right  to  appeal  is  adversely  af- 
llBcted.  Where  factual  Issues  are  involved 
In  determining  a  motion,  the  court  shall 
state  its  essential  findings  on  tlia  record.". 

(12)  Rule  12(h)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  ErrscT  or  DtrtRMiNATtoN. — If  the 
court  grants  a  motion  based  on  a  defect  in 
the  institution  of  the  prosecution  or  in  the 
Indictment  or  inforaiaticn.  it  may  also  order 
that  the  defendant  be  continued  in  custody 
or  that  his  bail  be  continued  for  a  specined 
time  pending  the  fiUng  of  a  new  indictment 
or  Information.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  provisions  of  any  Act 
of  Congress  relating  to  periods  of  limita- 
tions.". 

(13)  Rule  12.1  is  amended  to  read  as; 
follows: 

"Rule  12.1.  Notice  of  Alibi 
"(a)  Notice  bv  Dkfendant. — Upon  written 
demand  of  the  attorney  for  the  government 
atatlng  the  time,  date,  and  place  at  which 
the  alleged  offense  was  committed,  the  de- 
fendant shall  serve  within  ten  days,  or  at 
■uch  different  time  as  the  court  may  direct, 
upon  the  attorney  for  the  government  a 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  offer  a 
defense  of  alibi.  Such  notice  by  the  defend- 
ant shall  state  the  specific  place  or  places 
at  which  the  defendant  claims  to  have  been 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense  tmd  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  witnesses  upon 
Whom  he  Intends  to  rely  to  establish  such 
alibi. 

"(b)  DiscLOsuBE  or  Inpormation  and  Wrr- 
•s- — Within  ten  days  thereafter,  but  In 
no  event  less  than  ten  days  before  trial,  un- 
less the  court  otherwise  directs,  the  attorney 
for  the  government  shall  serve  upon  the  de- 
fendant or  his  attorney  a  written  notice 
stating  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  wit- 
nesses upon  Whom  the  government  Intends 
to  rely  to  establish  the  defendant's  presence 
at  the  scene  of  the  alleged  offense  and  any 
other  witnesses  to  be  relied  on  to  rebut 
testimony  of  any  of  the  defendant's  alibi 
Witnesses. 

"(c)  CoNTiNuiNc  Duty  To  Disclose. — If 
prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  party  learns  of 
an  additional  witness  whose  identity.  If 
known,  should  have  been  Included  In  the 
tnformatlon  furnished  under  subdivision  (a) 
or  (b),  the  party  shall  promptly  notify  the 
other  party  or  his  attorney  of  the  existence 
and  Identity  of  such  additional  witness. 

"(d)  FAn.uBE  To  COMPX.T. — Upon  the  fail- 
ure of  either  party  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirments  of  this  rtile,  the  court  may 
exclude  the  testimony  of  any  undisclosed 
witness  offered  by  such  party  as  to  the 
defendant's  absence  from  or  presence  at,  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  offense.  This  rule  shall 
not  limit  the  right  of  the  defendant  to 
testify  In  his  own  behalf. 
"(•)  KxcBFTioHs.— Por  good  cause  shown, 
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the  court  may  grant  an  exceptio  i 
the  requirements  of  this  rule.". 

(14)  Rule  12.2(c)    is  amended 
follows: 

"(c)   Psychiatric     ExaminatkIn 
appropriate  case  the  court  may, 
of  the  attorney  for  the  gov( 
the  defendant  to  submit   to   a   , 
examination  by  a  psychiatrist  de  I 
fnis  purpose  In  the  order  of  th 
statement  made  by  the  accused  i: 
of  any  examination  provided  for  : 
whether  the  examination  .shall 
without  the  consent  of  the  ace 
admitted  in  evidence  agiinst  the 
the  issue  of  gLiilt  i>i  any  criralnsl 

(15)  Rule    15(a)    Is   amended 
follows: 

••ia)   WiiiTN  TAUE.v.-Vihene-.ei 
ceptional  circumstances  of  the  c  \ 
the  interest  of  Justice  tliat  the  t 
a  prospective   witness   of  a  pari 
pr.d   preserved   for   use    at   trial, 
m.iy  upon  motion  of  such  party 
to  the  parties  order  that  testimc. 
witness  be  taken  by  deposition  ai 
designated  book,   paper,   documc  nt 
recording,  or  other  mr.teripl   not 
be  produced  at  the  same  time  a 
n   -.vitn.tss   is  committed   lor  failure 
brll  to  3ppear  to  testify  at  a  trial 
the  coiirt  on  written  motion  of 
and  UDon  notice  to  the  parties 
that  his  deposition  be  taken 
ositioh  has  been  subs.ribed  the 
d-^charge  the  witness.". 

(16)  Rol;    15;  o)    is   ar!i.->iide 
-'oliov.-.s: 

"ib)     NOTirg    OF    Taki;;i:— Th 
v.-hoio  instance  a  iiepo=ition  i.s 
:nall  giie  to  f-ery  pariy  rra-o 
notice  of  the  time  and  pia;e  lor 
deposition.  The  notice  :;i,nil   si 
and  address  of  tacli  per-"ii  to 
On  motion  of  a  party  rpon  \vho;i 
Is   served,   the   court   for   cau.se 
extend  or  thorien   the   time  or 
place  for  taking  the  deposition 
having  custody  of  a  defendant  sl^ll 
fled  of  the  time  and  place  .set  for 

nation  and  shall,  unless  the 

in  writing  the  right  to  be  prese 
him  at  the  examination  and  kee 
presence  of  the  wltnes.s  during 
tion,  unless,  after  being  warned  __ 
that  disruptive  conduct  will  cau& 
removed  from  the  place  of  the 
deposition,  persists  in  conduct  ... 
as  to  Justify  his  being  excluded 
plade.". 

(17)  Rule  15(c)  is  amended  to 
lows: 

"(c)    Payment  op  Expensks. — 
deposition  is  taken  at  the 
government,   or   whenever   a 

taken  at  the  Instance  of  a 

unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  deposition,  the  court  may  dlrefct 
expense  of  travel  and  subsistence 
fendant  and  his  attorney  for  i 
the  examination  and  the  cost  . 
^ipt  of  the  deposition  shall  be 
government.". 

(18)  RiUe  15(g)  is  amended  to 
lows: 

"(g)  Unavailability.-      

witness  includes  situations  in  w. 
ponent:    (1)    persists  In  refusing 
concerning  the  subject  matter  of 
tion   despite  an  order  of  the 
so;  or  (2)  testifies  to  a  lack  of  i.„. 
subject  matter  of  his  deposition 
unable  to  be  present  or  to  testify 
ing  because  of  death  or  then  exi„_ 
cal  or  mental  Illness  or  Infirmity 
absent  from  the  hearing  and  the 
of  his  deposition  has  been  unable 
his  attendance  by  process  or  other 
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to  any  of     means.  A  deponent  Is  not ,. 

witness  if  his  exemption,  refusal, 
to  read  as      lack  of  memory,  inability,  or  absei 
to    the   procurement  or  wrongdoti  ;g 
proponent  of  his  deposition  for 
of  preventing  the  witness  from 
testifying.". 

(19)  Rule  16(a)  (1)  (B)  is  amendld 
as  follows: 

•'(B(    Defendant's    Prior    Reco4d 
request   of    the    defendant,    the 

shall  furnish  to  the  defendant  s 

his  prior  criminal  record,  if  any,  as 
the  possession,  custody,  or  contril 
government,  the  existence  of  which 
or  by  tie  exerci;-:e  of  dtie  diligence 
come  known,  to  the  attorney  for 
ment.". 

(20)  Rule  i6(a)(l)(D)  Is  amend4d 
.IS  follov.s: 

"(D)       Pepofts      of 
Tests.— Vpon    request    of   a 
government  shall  permit  the  ».^.^ 
Inspect  and  ropy  or  photograph  ai 
or  reporis  of  physical  or  mental 
tions,  and  of  scientific  tests  or 
or  copies  thereof,  which  are  within 
session,   custody,  or  control  of   the 
ment.  the  existence  of  which  is  kno 
the   exercise    of   due   diligence   mai 
known,  to  the  attorney  for  the 
and  which  arc  material  to  the  p. 
the  defense  or  are  Intended  for 
government  as  evidence  in  chief  at  . 

(21  >  Ru;e  lG(a)(i)(E)  is  amendefi 
a'i  follows: 

•o   read   as  ''^'  t^l^on  a  request  by  the 

aubtec^  ti  subdivision   (d)(1),  the 
for  the  government  shall  furnish  ._ 
fendant.   three   daj's  in  advance  o: 
written  list  of  the  names  and  ad 
all  the  government  witnesses  whom 
ney  tor  tlie  g  jvcrnment  Intends  to  , 
prese:at3tion   of    the   case-in-chief, 
witli  any  record  of  prior  criminal  cc, 
of  any  such  witness  which  is  within 
session,   custody,   or  control   of  the 
ment,  the  existence  of  which  is  kno 
the   exercise   of   due   diligence   maj 
known,  to  the  attorney  for  the  g 
When  a  request  for  discovery  of  ,.. 
and  addresses  of  witnesses  has  been 
a  defendant,  the  government  shall  . 
to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  such 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

(22)  Rule  16(a)  (2)  is  amended 
follows: 

"(2)    IrFonMATioN   Not   Subject 
CLOSURE. — Except  as  provided  in  pt, 
(A),  (B),and  (D)  of  subdivision  (a) 
rule  does  not  authorize  the  discove 
spection  of  the  mental  impressions 
sions.  opinions,  or  legal  theories  of 
ney  for  the  government  or  other 
agents  in  connection  with  the  1. 
or  prosecution  of  the  case,  or  of 
made  by  government  witnesses  or 
government  witnesses  except  as 
section  3500  of  title  18.  United  _ 

(23)  Rule  16(b)  (1)  (A)  is  amendei 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Documents  and  Tangible  ^^ 
It  the  defendant  requests  disclosui  b 
subdivision  (a)(1)    (C)  or  (D)  of  t 
\  sad  as  fol-     upon  compliance  with  such  reques 
government,   the   defendant,   on 
as  a     the   government,   shall   permit   the 
the  de-     ment  to   inspect  and  copy  or  ph»,v 
to  testify     books,  papers,  documents,  photograj  h. 
lis  deposi-     gible  objects,  or  copies  or  portions 
Ju  Ige  to  do     which   are  within   the  possession 
mei^ory  of  the     or  control  of  the  defendant  and  v 
or  (3)   is     defendant  Intends,  to  Introduce  as 
el  the  hear-     in  chief  at  the  trial.". 

physl-  (24)  Rule  16(b)  (1)  (B)  is  amended 

or  (4)  is     as  follows: 
proponent        "(B)      Reports     of     Exauinatio 
to  procure     Tests.— If  the  defendant  requests  d_ 
•easonable     under  subdivision  (a)(1)   (C)  or  (D] 
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rule,  upon  compliance  with  such  request  by 
the  government,  the  defendant,  on  request 
of  the  government,  shall  permit  the  gov- 
ernment to  Inspect  and  copy  or  photograph 
any  results  or  reports  of  physical  or  mental 
examinations  and  of  scientific  tests  or  /ex- 
periments made  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular case,  or  copies  thereof,  within  the 
possession  or  control  of  the  defendant,  which 
the  defendant  intends  to  introduce  as  evi- 
dence in  chief  at  the  trial  or  whicia  were  pre- 
pared by  a  witness  whom  the  defendant 
intends  to  call  at  the  trial  when  the  results 
or  reports  relate  to  his  testimony." 

(25)  Rule  16(b)  (1)  (C)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  Defense  Witnesse.s. — If  the  defend- 
ant requests  disclosure  under  subdivision  (a) 
(1)(E).  upon  compliance  with  suet  re- 
quest by  the  government,  ti\e  defendant,  on 
request  of  the  government,  and  subject  to 
subdivision  (d)  (1),  shall  furnish  to  the  at- 
torney for  the  government,  three  days  In 
advance  of  trial,  a  written  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  of  the  witnesses  the  de- 
fendant Intends  to  call  in  the  presentation 
of  the  case-ln-chief.  When  a  request  for  dis- 
covery of  the  names  and  addresses  of  wit- 
nesses has  been  made  by  the  government,  the  ' 
defendant  shall  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  the 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  rule  15.". 

(26)  Rule  16(b)  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Information  Not  Subject  to  Disclos- 
ure.— Except  as  to  scientific  or  medical  re- 
ports, this  subdivision  does  hot  authorize  the 
discovery  or  inspection  of  the  mental  Im- 
pressions, conclusions,  opinions,  or  legal 
theories  made  by  the  defendant  or  his  at- 
torneys or  agents  in  connection  with  the  In- 
vestigation or  defense  of  the  cpse,  or  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  defendant,  or  by  gov- 
ernment witnesses,  or  by  prospective  gov- 
ernment or  defense  wjtncs.««is,  to  the  defen- 
dant, his  agents  or  attorneys.". 

(27)  Rule  16(c)  Is  amended  io  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Continuing  Ditty  To  Disclose. — 
If,  prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  party  discovers 
additional  evidence  or  material  previously 
requested  or  ordered,  or  the  identity  of  an 
additional  witness  or  witnesses,  which  Is 
subject  to  discovery  or  inspection  under 
this  rule,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  other 
party  or  his  attorney  or  the  court  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  additional  material  or  wit- 
ness.". 

(28)  Rule  16(d)(1)  is  amended  lo  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Protective  and  Modifyini;  Ordisis. — 
Upon  a  sufficient  showing  the  court  may 
at  any  time  order  that  the  di.scovery  or 
inspection  be  denied,  restricted,  or  deferred, 
or  make  such  other  order  as  is  appropriate, 
including  an  order  extendinij  tiie  three-day 
time  limit  of  subdivision  (a)(1)(E)  or  (b) 
( 1 )  (C) .  Upon  request  by  a  party,  the  court 
may  permit  the  party  to  make  such  show- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
written  statement  to  be  inspected  by  the 
Judge  alone.  If  the  court  enters  an  order 
granting  relief  following  such  an  ex  parte 
showing,  the  entire  text  of  the  party's  state- 
ment shall  be  sealed  and  preserved  In  the 
records  of  the  court  to  be  made  available 
to  tlie  appellate  court  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal.". 

(29)  Rule  17(f)(2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  ifollows:       , 

"(2)  Place. — The  witness  whose  deposition 
is  to  be  taken  may  be  required  by  subi>oena 
to  attend  at  any  place  designated  by  the 
trial  court,  taking  into  accoimt  the  con- 
venience of  the  witnesses  and  the  parties.". 

(30)  Rule  20(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  JtnrENiLEs. — A  Juvenile  (as  defined  in 
18  U.S.C.  16031)   who  Is  arrested,  held,  or 


present  in  a  district  other  than  that  In  which 
he  Is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  In 
violation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  not 
punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment 
may,  after  he  has  been  advised  by  counsel 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  court  and  the 
United  States  attorney  for  each  district, 
consent  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  juvenile 
delinquent  In  the  district  In  which  he  Is 
arrested,  held,  or  present.  The  consent  shall 
be  given  in  writing  before  the  coxtrt  but  only 
after  the  court  has  apprised  the  juvenile 
of  his  rights,  Including  the  right  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  district  in  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  committed  the  act,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  consent.". 

(31)  Rule  32(a)(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Imposition  of  Sentence. — Sentence 
shall  be  imposed  without  unreasonable  de- 
lay. Before  ImposUig  sentence  the  court  shall 
afford  counsel  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  address 
the  deiendaiit  personaUy  and  ask  him  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  his  own  behalf 
and  to  present  anv  information  in  mitigation 
of  punishment.  The  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment shall  have  an  equivalent  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  court.". 

(32)  Rule  32(c)(1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  When  made. — The  probation  service 
of  the  court  shall  make  a  presentence  In- 
vestigation and  report  to  the  court  before 
the  imposition  of  sentence  or  the  granting 
of  probation  unless,  with  the  permission 
of  the  court,  the  defendant  waives  a  presen- 
tence Investigation  and  report,  or  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  in  the  record  Informa- 
tion sufficient  to  enable  the  meaningful  ex- 
ercise of  sentencing  discretion,  and  the  court 
explains  this  finding  on  the  record. 

"The  report  shall  not  be  stibmltted  to 
the  covu-t  or  Its  contents  disclosed  to  anyone 
unless  the  defendant  has  pleaded  guilty  or 
nolo  contendere  or  has  been  found  guilty,  ex- 
cept that  a  judge  may,  with  the  written  cou- 
.sent  of  the  defendant,  inspect  a  presentence 
report/  at  any  time.". 

(33)  Rule  32tc)  (3)  I  A)  is  amended  to  re:.d 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Before  imposing  sentence  the  court 
shall  upon  request  permit  the  defendant,  or 
his  counsel  if  he  is  so  represented,  to  read 
the  report  of  the  presentence  investigation 
exclusive  of  any  recommendation  as  to  sen- 
tence, unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the 
report  contains  diagnostic  opinion  which 
might  seriously  disrupt  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation, sources  of  Information  obtained 
upon  a  promise  of  confidentiality,  or  any 
other  information  which.  If  disclosed,  mlglit 
result  in  harm,  physical  or  otherwise,  to  the 
defendant  or  other  persons;  and  the  court 
shall  afford  the  defendant  or  bis  cotut.sel 
an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon  and. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  introduce 
testimony  or  otlier  information  relating  to 
any  alleged  factual  inaccuracy  contained  in 
tlie  presentence  report.". 

(34)  Rule  32i:c)  (3)  (D)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(D)  Any  copies  of  the  presentence  in- 
vestigation report  made  available  to  the  de- 
fendant or  his  counsel  and  the  attorney 
for  the  government  shall  be  returned  to  the 
probation  officer  immediately  following  the 
imposition  of,  sentence  or  the  granting  of 
probation,  unless  the  court,  in  Its  discretion 
otherwise  directs.". 

(35)  Rule  3(b)(2)  Is  amended  to  read  ns 
follows : 

"(2)  after  being  warned  by  the  court  that 
disruptive  conduct  will  cause  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  courtroom,  persists  in 
conduct  which  is  such  as  to  justify  his  being 
excluded  from  the  courtroom.", 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE  (during  the  readingi. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

COUMITTEE  AH£NOU£MTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  repoi  t 
the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  line  11  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(4)  Rule  4  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  immediately  after  "shall  * 
Insert  ",  on  the  record,". 

On  page  6,  line  11.  Immediately  after 
"court"  the  first  time  it  appears  Insert  "or. 
on  a  showing  of  good  cause,  in  camera,". 

On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  out  "trail"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "trial". 

On  page  9,  line  3.  strike  out  "shall'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

On  page  9,  line  3.  Immediately  before  "wit- 
ness" insert  "undisclosed". 

On  page  9,  beginning  on  line  8.  strike  out 
"this"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  end  of  line  9,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "subdivisions  (a)  tlirough  (di 
of  this  rule." 

On  page  9,  Immediately  after  line  9»  insert 
the  following: 

"(f)  iNADMISSIfULITT  OF  WITHDRAWN  ALI- 
BI.— ^Evidence  of  an  Intention  to  rely  upon 
an  alibi  defense,  later  withdrawn,  or  of 
statements  made  in  connection  with  such 
intention,  is  not  admissible  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  against  the  person  who 
gave  notice  of  the  intention.". 

On  page  9,  luie  19,  strike  out  "on  the  issue 
of  guilt  in  any  criminal  proceeding"  an  J 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "before  the  judge  wh.i 
or  jury  which  determines  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  prior  to  the  determination  of  guilf  . 

On  page  10,  line  24,  insert  "he"  immediately 
after  "deposition,". 

Oil  page  10,  line  25.  immediately  niie-.- 
■■place."  insert  the  following: 

"A  defendant  nor  in  ctvitody  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  present  at  the  examination  upu  i 
request  subject  to  such  terms  as  may  b? 
fixed  by  the  covtrt,  but  his  failure,  absent 
good  cause  shown,  to  appear  after  notice  an  J 
tender  of  expenses  in  accordance  with  sub- 
division (c)  of  this  rule  shall  constitute  a 
waiver  of  that  right  and  of  any  objection  t-i 
the  taking  and  use  of  the  deposition  based 
upon  that  right." 

On  page  11,  Hue  21,  strike  out  "exemp- 
tion,". 

On  page  12,  line  8.  -insert  a  comma  imme- 
diately after  "known". 

On  page  12.  line  24.  Insert  "GovERNMENr 
Witnesses. — "  immediately- after  "(E)". 

On  page  15.  l>eginning  in  line  23  and  end- 
ing in  line  24.  strike  out  "made  by"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of". 

On  page  18.  line  15,  strike  out  "contendrc" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "contendere". 

On  page  19,  line  18,  strike  out  "Rule  s" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Rule  43". 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a&J: 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc,  ex- 
cept the  amendment  for  page  6.  which 
begins  on  line  8  of  the  reported  bill  and 
line  4  of  the  introduced  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record,  except  the  amendment 
for  page  6,  which  begins  on  line  8  of  the 
reported  bill  and  line  4  of  the  introduced 
bin.  That  particular  amendment  is 
controversial. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mov  • 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resxmied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  6799)  to  approve  certain 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
amend  ceilaln  of  them,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain additional  amendments  to  those 
rules,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

«Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Jkfr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  make  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  an- 
nounce that  we  are  adding  to  the  list  of 
suspensions  tomorrow  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  136,  the  World  FOod  Confer- 
ence. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
1607,  which  was  passed  under  suspension 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  SEILttiJlLING  asked  and  was 
given  pomlfislon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  be  recognized  to  explain  that  I 
was  absent  on  the  vote  taken  today  on 
the  Veterans'  Disability  Compensation 
Survivor  Benefit  Act  (H.R.  7767) .  I  was 
conferring  with  some  other  Members 
and  missed  the  vote. 

Had  I  voted.  I  would  have  voted  for 
passage  of  the  act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  I  was  temporarily  de- 
layed in  my  office  with  constituents.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


exte  Id 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOWMK^  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 


gentl  man 


in  which  to  revise  and 
marks  and  to  include  thereir 
material  on  the  subject  of 
order    today    by    the 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  En,BERG)_ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoje 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nev.- 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PRIVACY  RIGHTS  AND 

SURVEIIXANCE 


GC  VERIvIENT 


jmi  0 


IE 


a  '6 


hi  V 


act  vities. 


cone  ;rn 


gentif  man 


til  le 


th  it 
th! 


t  lat 


The    SPEAKER   pro   te,... 
a  previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Ohio  iMi-.  Mosii 
nized  lor  60  minute^. 

Mr.   MOSHER.    Mr.    Spea 
cent  years  we  have  become 
av.-are  of  the  dangers  that 
the  rights  to  privacy  of  Amfcr 
zens.    In    particular,    we 
aware  of   the  dangers   of 
Government  surveillance  „ 
It  is  the  purpose  of  tins 

to  publicly  express  the  

many  Members  of  Congress  a 
issues  of  rights-to-privacy  a 
ment  surveillance  activities. 

Joining  me  today  as 
special   order   is    the 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeie 
lieve  a  bipartisan  group  of 
join  us  in  this  dialog. 

When  we  requested  the 
order  we  could  not  know 
come  just  a  few  days  after  „. 
the  Rockefeller  Commission' 
the  President.  Certainly  . 
makes  this  special  order  espe 
ly  and  topical  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  liis 
tee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties 
ministration  of  Ji'stice  have 
mendable  job  of  disclosing 
menting  questionable  surv._ 
ities,  and  other  congressional 
are  bringing  to  light  various 
the  Government's  surveillanc< 
Other  Members  par 

special  order  may  be 

specific  abuses  or  usurpationi 
to-privacy,  and  these  will  be 
Illustrating  the  nature  of  the 

But  I  think  it  also  is ^.. 

to  look  beyond  the  actual  eve 
implications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
cemed  by  the  "chilling  effec 
rantless  Government 
number  of  persons  who  are 
Ject  to  surveillance  is 
but  a  far  larger  number  of 
gin  to  fear  that  they  are  __ 
monitored  by  the  Government, 

It  Is  not  imcommon  for  me 
Member  of  Congress,  to  recei 
fix>m  a  constituent  that  _.., 
"I  know  I'll  probably  end  up  .. 
or  CIA  file  for  making  this 
*  *  '"Of  course,  such  fears 
tially  needless,  but  they  an 
widespread   nonetheless.   I 
should  examine  here  why 
citizens  live  in  fear  of  being 
by  their  own  Government. 

We  have  no  way  of 
many   citizens   fear   to    .^ 
elected  representatives  for  a 
grievances"  simply  a  right . 
Constitution,  fear  because 
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their  names  will  be  placed  in 
nous  <3oveniment  file.  We  ca 
how  many  citizens  have  been 
from  poUtical  gatherings  for 
they  would  be  photographed 
dexed  into  someone's  file.  No  ( 
how  many  individuals  declin( 
tribute  to  political  organizations 
of  being  identified  as 
their  (jovernment. 

We  have  no  way  of  telling  . 
people  are  afraid  to  talk  freel^ 
telephones,  because  they 
click  or  a  buzz  on  the  line 
telltale  sign  cl   a  wiretap 
Big  Brother. 

Ihe  point  ox   all  this  is 
individuals  are  living  in  fear 
private  activities  may  be  mc._ 
th«^  Government.  The  chilling 
this  is  that  many  citizens  c 
refram  from  writing  to  their 
tive.s,   refrain   from   writing 
newspaper  editors,  stay  away 
litical  meetings,  and  otherwise 
from  the  lawful  exercise  of  thi 
tutioniil  rights.  It  is  a  shame 
.American  citizen  would  live 
our  own   Government — the    , 
which  is  supposed  to  protect 
.--.crve  our  rights. 

To    remedy    this    situation, 
Mathias  and  I  have  introduce( 
of  Rights  Procedures  Act  (H 
am  pleased  to  note  that  we 
by    more    than    70    cosponsor; 
House;  and  I  see  that  many  of 
here   to   participate   In   this 
special  order. 

Essentially,  the  Bill  of  Righ 
dures  Act  provides  that  no 
Federal  Government  can 
form  of  surveillance  on   an 
citi5ieu — for  any  reason — unles 
order  is  obtained  upon  a  showini 
able  cause.  Any  person  who  pa 
in  a  warrantless  wiretap  or  .. 
warrantless  sui"veillance  activi 
be  personally  liable  to  criminal 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  mu^t 
nize  that  surveillance,  or  any 
f ringement  of  a  person's  basic 
privacy,  is  an  iiafringement  of 
zen's  constitutional  rights.  In 
only  the  courts  should  have  the 
to  permit  abridgments  of  the 
ual's  constitutional  rights. 

Presently,  we  have  yielded  t< 
ecutive  branch  frightening  an 
discretionary  authority  in  the 
surveillance.  I  think  it  is  now 
we  in  the  Congi-ess  move  to  : 
proper  safeguards  for  citizens' 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Procedur^ 
not  the  only  rights-to-privacy 
pending  in  the  Congress.  There 
other  bills  as  weU.  Regardless 
bill  or  bills  finally  are  accepted 
ject  remains  clear.  We  must  ac 
to  assure  private  citizens  that 
not  be  subject  to  capricious 
by  the  Government. 

We  must  remove  the 

cretionary  authority  to  invade 
privacy.  We  must  restore  the  i 
their  proper  role  as  arbitrator 
the  citizens'  rights  to  privacy 
State's  need  to  protect  society, 

It  is  oiu:  hope  that  this  _^„.^ 
will  help  to  illustrate  the  Intenslt  r 
gressional  feeling  on  rights 
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and  the  dangers  posed  by  our  present 
.state  of  virtually  unlimited  authority  for 
Government  surveillance  activities. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
now  considering  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  limit  the  scope  of 
Government  surveillance  of  Americans 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  Congressman  Mosher,  in 
sponsoring  today's  special  order. 

The  scope  of  surveillance  practices  and 
resulting  invasions  of  personal  privacy  is 
so  vast  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  nar- 
rowly the  subjects  requh-ing  close  con- 
gressional scrutiny'  and  legislative 
x-eform. 

For  example,  the  eavesdropper  may  be 
a  Federal  investigator  or  an  intelligence 
agent,  a  local  policeman,  or  a  private  in- 
vestigator, a  soldier  or  a  civilian.  He  may 
use  a  wiretap  or  a  bug.  He  may  choose  a 
method  totally  unrelated  to  electronic 
technology,  such  as  examining  our  credit, 
bank,  medical,  or  business  records.  He 
may  open  mall  or  he  may  cover  mall — 
examine  outside  of  envelopes  sent  to  us. 
He  may  engage  in  eavesdropping  pursu- 
ant to  a  court  order  or  he  may  simply 
claim  that  tlie  national  security  re- 
quires it.  His  surveillance  may  be  legal  or 
illegal. 

My  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Llbei-ties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  has  already  held  a  number  of  days 
of  hearings  both  this  session  and  in  the 
93d  Congress  each  dealing  with  a  differ- 
ent aspect  of  the  problem,  and  we  intend 
to  continue  our  work  with  the  twin  goals 
of  providing  the  Congress  with  sound  leg- 
islation and  assuring  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  through  vigorous  oversight. 

These  hearings  have,  without  a  doubt, 
established  that  the  fundamental  right 
to  privacy  in  America  is  today  in  a  state 
of  siege.  Consider  for  a  moment  these  ex- 
amples from  the  testimony  presented  to 
oiw  subcommittee. 

National  security  wiretapping:  Despite 
the  plethora  of  revelations  cascading 
down  upon  us  almost  daily  during  the 
last  year  about  the  abuses  of  tlie  so- 
called  national  security  rational  for  Oov- 
ennent  surveillance,  the  Department  of 
Justice  continues  to  conduct  approxi- 
mately 100  warrantless  wiretaps  each 
year.  These  wii'etaps  ai'e  not  supervised 
by  any  com-t;  they  are  not  reported  to 
the  Congress;  the  subject  of  the  wire- 
tap is  never  notified  that  he  has  been 
surveilled;  he  has  no  protection  except 
tlie  goodwill  of  the  Intelligence  gather- 
ing bureaucracy.  These  national  securi- 
ty wiretaps  may  go  on  indefinitely.  In- 
deed, we  heard  testimony  about  one  tap 
directed  against  a  domestic  organization 
which  lasted  for  25  years. 

Telephone  company  monitoring:  In 
addition  to  indefinite  warrentless  wire- 
tapping by  Government  intelligence 
agencies  we  have  also  received  extensive 
evidence  of  the  highly  questionable 
eavesdropping  practices  of  the  Nation's 
largest  telephone  system— American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Between 


1965  and  1970,  according  to  testimony  of 
Bell  executives,  the  company  secretly 
monitored  over  30,000,000  telephone  calls 
made  by  its  customers.  The  subjects  of 
these  surveillances  were  never  notified 
even  though  the  purpose  of  the  moni- 
toring was  to  gain  information  which 
might  lead  to  criminal  charges  against 
them.  I  should  note  that  this  practice 
is  justified  under  a  questionable  excep- 
tion to  Federal  wnetap  laws  which  allows 
the  phone  company  even  greater  freedom 
in  conducting  wiretapping  than  law  en- 
forcement agencies  enjoy. 

Police  wh'etapping:  The  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  the  chief  of  poUce 
of  a  major  U.S.  city  describing  systematic 
use  of  illegal  wiretapping  by  police  offi- 
cers. In  some  cases  this  wiretapping  was 
conducted  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
very  Federal  law  enforcement  agents 
charged  with  enforcing  existing  antl- 
eavesdropping  laws.  What  is  particularly 
shocking  is  tliat  evidence  from  these 
wiretaps  was  often  disgulshed  as  having 
come  from  unidentified  Informants  and 
used  as  the  basis  for  search  and  arrest 
warrants  which  ultimately  led  to  con- 
victions and  prison  terms  for  the  unwit- 
ting subjects  of  the  surveillances.  This  is 
completely  repulsive  to  oiur  centuries  old 
concept  of  due  process  of  law. 

Illegal  private  political  wiretapping: 
The  same  police  chief  who  revealed  ex- 
tensive police  wh'etapping  also  made  the 
shocking  obsei-vation  that  any  person  in 
his  city  in  a  "controversial  position 
which  possibly  includes  everyone  in  po- 
litical life"  is  probably  wiretapped  "on  a 
fairly  regular  basis,"  in  many  cases  by 
private  wiretappers  operating  wholly 
outside  the  law. 

Other  forms  of  surveillance:  We  have 
also  learned  that  the  pervasive  use  of 
surveillance  does  not  stop  at  wiretapping. 
It  includes  izispection  of  personal,  sup- 
posedly private  records  as  well.  For  ex- 
example,  the  way  the  famous  White 
House  plumbers  found  out  that  Daniel 
Ellsberg  was  using  the  services  of  Dr. 
Henry  Fielding,  a  psychiatrist  whose  of- 
fice they  burgled,  was  by  examining  rec- 
ords of  his  checking  accoimt,  supplied 
by  a  friendly  bank  teller. 

Not  only  are  our  telephones  and  pri- 
vate records  subject  to  outside  scnitiny, 
but  our  mail  as  well.  The  Chief  Post  In- 
spector of  the  United  States  told  our  sub- 
coimnittee  that  for  20  years  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  opened  and  read  the 
mail  of  American  citizens,  knowing  that 
this  practice  was  a  violation  of  existing 
Federal  law. 

Not  only  has  mail  been  opened  and 
read,  but  every  year  the  correspondence 
of  thousands  of  Americans  is  monitored 
regularly  by  the  process  known  as  a  mall 
cover — the  systematic  recoi-ding  of  In- 
formation contained  on  the  outside  of 
envelopes.  By  this  means  any  State,  lo- 
cal, or  Federal  body  claiming  to  be  an 
investigative  agency  can  find  out  how 
many  letters  you  send  or  receive  and  with 
whom  you  are  coiTesponding.  There  are 
presently  no  statutory  safeguai-ds 
against  abuses  of  this  practice.  The  Pos- 
tal Service  admits  that  it  regularly  con- 
ducts mall  covers  for  agencies  with  such 
questionable   connections   with   normal 


police  work  as  a  local  real  estate  com- 
mission, a  welfare  department,  and  a 
State  fish  and  game  commission. 

Fortunately,  the  abuses  of  Government 
power  and  of  modem  technology  which 
I  have  just  described  have  not  gone  im- 
noticed  by  Members  of  the  House.  At  Uie 
present  time  24  bills  directed  to  the  im>b- 
lem,  sponsored  by  over  100  Members, 
are  pending  in  my  subcommittee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  after  further  analy- 
sis by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  this  House  as  a 
whole,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
bate and  vote  on  one  or  more  of  these 
prop(»als. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  Insoiiing 
into  the  Record  a  short  description  of 
these  pending  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
remain  open  for  5  business  days  sa  that 
Members  not  pi-esent  may  submit  their 
views  on  this  important  subject. 

STTKVEn.LANCE   BILLS   PENDING   XN  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON   CouHTS,   Crvn.  Libekties  and  the 

Administration  or  Justice 

ttR.  141  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier  (SurveUlance 
Practices  and  Procedures  Act  of  1976).  Re- 
quires a  court  order  for  national  Mcurity 
wiretaps.  Also  mandates  regular  reports  to 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (Committees  on  national  security  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  survellianoe. 

HJl.  142  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier  (Freedom 
from  Military  SurveUlance  Act  of  1975). 
Makes  Investigation,  surveillance,  and  rec- 
ord keeping  regarding  th©  beliefs,  associa- 
tions, political  activities  or  private  lives  of 
civilian  citizens  by  the  military  u  crime  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  two  years  imprisonment  or 
•10,000  fine.  Also  provides  for  civil  cause 
of  action.  Including  class  action,  for  actual 
and  punitive  damages  in  the  case  of  such 
surveillance. 

(Identical  bUl.s  are:  H.B.  26<J.  Boland.  H.R 
2763,  2754,  2862  and  3284,  4339  Steelman  and 
49  others. 

HJB.  539  by  Holtzman  and  HJl.  2556  by 
Abzug  are  the  same  bUl  with  slightly  differ- 
ent language). 

H.R.  171  by  Ms.  Abzug.  Makes  wlretapplnp 
p"d  electronic  surveUlauce  conducted  witli 
the  consent  of  one  party  to  the  conversation 
illegal,  unless  pursuant  to  a  court  order. 
(Same  effect  as  HJ?.  620  by  Long.) 

H.R.  214  by  Mr.  Mosher  (Bill  of  Rights  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1975).  Prohibits  interception 
of  any  communication  by  electronic  or  other 
devices,  surreptitious  entry,  mall  opening,  or 
the  inspection  or  procuring  of  bank,  tele- 
phone, credit,  medical,  or  other  business  or 
private  records  without  a  court  order  based 
on  probable  cause  a  crime  has  been  or  i.s 
about  to  be  committed.  Because  probable 
cause  is  required,  this  bill  effectively  ab<jl- 
ishes  national  security  surveillance  for  in- 
telligence purposes. 

(Identical  bills  are:  H.R.  414,  Fisli  and  H.R. 
2330.  2603,  2604,  3113,  3467.  3855,  3874.  Moslier 
and  71  cosponsors.) 

HH.  620  by  Mr.  Long  of  Marjland.  Same 
effect  as  H.R.  171  by  Ms.  Abzug.  Makes  wife- 
tapping,  recording,  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance conducted  with  the  consent  of  one  or 
more  parties  to  a  conversation,  but  without 
the  consent  of  aU  parties,  illegal  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  covu-t  order. 

(HJEl.  620  has  13  co-sponsors:  HJl.  2453.  an 
Identical  bill,  has  1  cosponsor  for  a  total  of 
14  co-sponsors.) 

HJl.  1603  by  Mr.  Drinan.  Makes  all  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  illegal  by 
deleting  those  sections  of  the  law  currently 
authorizing  such  activity  when  authorized  b.v 
a  court  order. 
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ILR.  1864  by  Mr.  Kastenmeler  (Freedom 
from  SurveUlance  Act  of  1975).  Makes  in- 
vestigation, survetllance,  and  record  keeping 
regarding  the  beliefs,  asooctations,  political 
activity  or  private  affairs  of  American  citi- 
zens piinlBhable  by  one  year  Imprisonment. 
910,000  fine  or  both,  unless  such  activity  Is 
conducted  upon  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  ihe  subject  of  the  surveUlauce  bas 
committed  a  felony  or  Is  an  applicant  for 
federal  employment. 

BiiL9  With   Multiple  Cosponsors 

H.B.  214  (Bin  of  Rights  Procedures  Act,  Mr. 
Moeher.  chief  sponsor)  total— 72  Sponsors. 

HJl.  414  (HJl.  3330.  Masher  and  25  co- 
sponsors)  :  Fish,  Abzug,  Anderson  (Calif.) . 
BadlUo,  Conte,  Conyers,  Coughlin,  Duncan, 
Forsythe,  Harrington,  RelstosU,  Holtesman, 
McCormack.  McKlnney,  Moorbead  (Calif.), 
Pettis.  Quie,  Regula,  Roe,  Ruppe.  Sarasin. 
Selberimg.  Stark,  Talcott,  Charles  Wilson 
(Tex.),  Won  Pat. 

HJl.  2003,  MoBher  and  14  co-spoiisors) : 
Anderson  (111.).  Andrews  (N.D.),  Ashley,  Bell, 
Brown  (Calif.).  EBch,  Frensel,  Heinz,  O'Brien, 
Prltchard,  Richmond.  Solans,  Symington, 
Wbalen. 

(H.R.  3604.  Mosber  and  7  co-sponsors): 
Ooldwater,  Conlon,  Heckler.  Hlnshaw.  Hor- 
ton.  LsLgomarsino.  Thone. 

(H.&.  3113,  Mosber  and  13  co-sponsors) : 
Blester.  Boggs.  Cohen,  Fenwlck.  Hechler 
(W.  Va.).  Jeffords,  McCloakey,  Melcher. 
Mitchell  (Md.),  Patterson  (CalU.),  Rangel, 
Scbroeder,  Studds. 

(H.R.  3467.  Moeher  and  8  co-sponsors) : 
Baldus.  Fauntroy,  Howe.  Jeffords.  Matsunaga, 
Bpellman,  Steelman,  Stokes. 

(H.R.  3855) :  Hammerscbmldt. 

(HJl.  3874.  Moeher.  Hammerschmidt  and 
a  others) :  Keys.  Long  (Md.). 

B.B.  142.  (Freedom  from  Military  Suryell- 
lance  A^t  of  1975.  Mr.  Kastenmeler,  chief 
sponsor,  and  Mr.  Steelman.  total  72  spon- 
aara.) 

H.B.  266:  Boland. 

H.R.  3753:  Steelman.  Goldwater.  Horton, 
Koch.  Vlgorlto.  Martin.  Melcher,  Regula.  For- 
sythe, Solarz.  Spence,  Prltchard.  Mathls, 
Thone,  Keys.  Charles  Wilson  (Tex.).  Browta 
(CaUf.),  Symington.  Charles  Wilson  (Calif.). 
Hefner.  Edgar.  Ryan.  Anderson  (HI.) .  Mosber. 
Talcott. 

(HJl.  2754  Steelman,  Ooldwater.  Horton 
and  6  co-sponsors) :  McKlnney,  Edwards 
(Calif),  Mitchell  (Md.),  Studds,  Anderson 
(Calif).  Heckler  (Man). 

H.R.  3803:  Charles  H.  Wilson  (Calif.). 

HJl.  3284  (Steelman,  Ooldwater,  Horton 
and  15  co-sponsors) :  Oude,  Tsongas,  Har- 
ringtota.  Pattlson.  Obey,  Coughlin,  Qule, 
Rlegle.  Lent.  Leggett,  Hannaford,  Blester. 
Matsunaga,  Chisholm.  Buchanan. 

(RJt.  4339  Steelman,  Ooldwater,  Horton 
and  3  co-sponsors) :  Hammerschmidt,  Mc- 
Cormack, Hawkins. 

H.R.  620  (Abolishing  One  Party  Consent 
Eavesdropping,  by  Mr.  Long  (Md.)  chief 
sponsor) :  Hechler  ( W.  Va.) ,  Rlegle,  Brown 
(Calif.),  Cblsholm,  Moss,  Charles  Wilson 
(Tex.).  MltcheU  (Md.),  Dlggs.  Rangel,  Hel- 
stoskl.  Collins,  Harrington.  Mink. 

Hit.  2453  (Long  and  one  cosponsor) :  Leg- 
gett. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

iHr.  MOSHER.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speakfflr.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  newspapers 
and  the  committees  of  Congress  only 
a  few  years  ago  began  to  uncover  the 
surveillance  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  into  the  lives  of  our  cit- 
izens and  elected  officials,  few  persons 
ever  expected  such  revelations  to  reach 


the  magnitude  they  have.  Thelinitial  dis- 
closures, such  as  the  wiretap ;  of  the  17 
public  officials  and  newspape  ■  reporters 
In  connection  witli  alleged  nal  onal  secu- 
rity materials,  were  considere  1  by  many 
to  be  abberations  by  an  oven  ;alous  Ex- 
ecutive seeking,  in  good  faith,  to  protect 
the  Nation  against  subversior 

THX    WIDENING    SCOPE    OP    SUR\  ilLLANCB 
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What  followed,  however,  .. 
of  disclosures  which  widened 

of  persons  who  were  

subjects  of  surveillance  by  the 
tory  units  of  the  executive 
soon  learned,  for  example, 
the  sixties  and  the  seventies 
Army,  In  cooperation  with  th 
other  agencies,  engaged  in  ai 
program  of  surveillance  over 
activities  of  American  citlzenj 
merely   exercising   their 
rights  in  protesting  a  terrilje 
Southeast  Asia  and  other 
lltlcal  injustices. 

Civil  rights  groups,  dissident 
zations,   splinter   political 
others  became  the  targets  ol 
surveillance  by  Federal  and 
vestigators    into   permissible 
tected  conduct. 

These  surveillance  activiti«  5 
to  be  sure,  stop  at  the 
level.  Not  only  did  Govemm^nt 
consider  members  of   these 
fair  game  for  their  intrusions 
leal  beliefs,  but  they  also  .s.  _ 
sons  who  had  any  connection 
groups  or  their  members.  A 
ago,  a  high  school  student  in 
wrote  to  an  organization  whicl 
the  subject  of  (jovernment  s 
apparently  because  someone 
tice  Department  disagreed  wi 
leal  viewpoint.  The  student 

for  some  information  in 

a  course  in  political  though 
the  FBI  then  had  a  mall 
group,  the  student's  name  wa 
and  an  Inquiry  into  her 
undertaken.  Of  course,  the  .. 
did  not  uncover  any  unlawful 
nor  anything  resembling  ... 
the  data  collected  was  used 
FBI  nie  on  the  unsuspecting  „ 
retained  by  the  FBI  until  th( 
trict  court  ordered  it  destroy^ 

Nor  did  the  surveillance  „ 
at  the  borders  of  the  United  . 
eral  agents  kept  watch  over 
ties  of  Americans  in  foreign 
Including  members  of  the  Ar 
I  am  sure  this  body  recalls 
ing  by  Government  agents  in. 
of  American  citizens  residins 
many.  It  appears  that  such 
was  directed  again  at  war  _ 
persons  who  supported  the 
candidate  for  President  in    _   . 
surveillance  must  be  consider  d 
ous  Invasion  of  the  constitutional 
of  citizens. 

Federal  agents  have  rot  a 
doctrine  of  senaratJon  of  ,__.. 
terfere  with  their  informatio 
ing  on  Members  of  Congress, 
yet  have  an  accurate  picture 
tent  to  which  the  FBI  and  otker 
des  maintained  files  on  elected 
of  the  National  Legislature, 
torney  General  Levi  appeared 
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Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
tlonal  Rights  of  the  House 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
he  sketched  the  scope  of  the  su- 

activities  of  the  Federal  agents 
lives  of  legislator.  While  admit 
this  data  collection  was  totally 
ranted,  Mr.  Levi  declined  to  giv(  i 
thing  but  the  most  general  outline 
tliese  intrusions  in  the  legislativ 
Since  that  time,  the  Justice 
ment  lias  steadfastly  refused  t< 
sulficient  access  to  our 
that  we  might  make  an  indepei^ent 
termination  of  the  nature  and 
these  surveillances. 

A    CASE   STUDY   OF  VMWABRANTED   SVtJk] 

Only   by  actually  examining 
these  flies  can  one  fully  appre< 
unwarranted  invasion  of  prlvacj 
wastefulness  of  the  activity 
by  the  FBI.  I  recently  had  .. 
examine  my  own  file  which  the 
maintained  for  many  years 
spent  more  than  2  months 
rights  under  the  Freedom  of 

Act,  Director  Kelly  finally 

a  copy  of  most  of  the  material  . 
in  my  file.  He  refused  to  provldi 
documents.  Director  Kelly  stat^l 
had  never  been  a  subject  of  a 
investigation.  Nevertheless,  the 
assiduously  collected  81  pages 
rial  concerning  public  activities 
both  before  and  after  my  electior 
gress. 

I  will  reproduce  in  the  

Record,  in  the  immediate  future 
of  the  file  provided  to  me  by 
will  also  attach  an  exchange  o 
with  Attorney  General  Levi  on 
ject.  I  am  placing  this  materia  1 
Record  so  that  all  of  my  coUes 
see  for  themselves  how  the  FBI 
ing  the  taxpayers'  money 
the  statute  which  establishes  th 
contained  the  authority  to  ama 
mation  on   civil   rights   work, 
speeches,  or  any  of  the  other 
lawful  activities  described  in  my 
where  is  the  FBI  or  any  other 
given  the  power  to  monitor  the 
beliefs  and  activities  of 
zens  who  are  exercising  their 
tional  rights  under  the  protectloji 
law. 

Because  the  Justice 

refused  to  cooperate  fully  with 
committee,  it  is  impossible  to 
scope  of  this  type  of 
recordkeeping  by  the  FBI.  If 
any  indication,  however,  the  totil 
ber  of  persons  and  documents 
is  staggering.  Based  on  the  llmlteH 
mation  available  to  us,  it  Is 
that  the  FBI  presently  has 
entries  describing  perfectly  lawf lil 
itles  of  American  citizens.  E 
more  such  files  are  maintained 
of  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  is  unknown.  We  can 

ulate  on  how  many  of  the 

employees  and  huw  much  of  the . 
$444.2  million  budget  is  wasted 
insidious  and  unauthorized 
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What  has  been  the  Govemmeit's  re- 
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activities,  a  limited  attempt  to  disclose 
publicly  their  extent,  and  a  total  failure 
to  take  adequate  ranedial  measures.  Tbe 
press  and  the  committees  of  Congress 
have  not  even  been  able  to  set  a  complete 
picture  of  the  matter.  For  example,  only 
after  many,  many  months  of  pitched  bat- 
tle did  the  Justice  Department  give  up 
documents,  higjily  "sanitized,"  to  the 
press  and  to  our  subcommittee  regarding 
the  Colntelpro  program,  the  operation  to 
disrupt  lawful  activities  of  private 
groups.  Tlie  Justice  Department,  includ- 
ing the  new  Attorney  General,  has  been 
equally  reluctant  to  provide  us  complete 
information  on  other  surveillance  activi- 
ties. Thus  the  attempts  by  Congress  to 
exercise  its  proper  oversight  responsibili- 
ties have  been  thwarted  by  the  executive 
agencies,  which,  in  my  judgment,  have 
an  obligation  to  disclose  such  data  to  the 
Congress  when  requested  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  agencies, 
which  engaged  in  surveillance,  claim 
they  have  taken  corrective  steps.  After 
Senator  Ervin's  inquiry  into  the  Army 
surveillance  program,  that  department 
stated  that  It  had  destroyed  its  files  re- 
lating to  the  lawful  conduct  of  Ameri- 
cans. No  one  has  ever  really  checked  to 
C(mfirm  that  action.  Even  if  the  Army 
has  desti-oyed  the  files,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Army  was  never  the  sole 
repository  of  the  data  collected.  Such 
Information  was  freely  cuculated  among 
various  Federal  investigatory  agencies. 
Including  the  FBI.  It  was  part  of  the  co- 
peratlve  effort  of  these  agencies  to  car- 
bon copy  evei-y  bit  of  information  col- 
lected and  distribute  it  to  the  participat- 
ing agencies.  We  have  never  received  any 
assurances  from  these  other  units  that 
the  "Army  files"  were  destroyed. 

The  Justice  Department  takes  the  view 
that,  if  any  citizen  seeks  access  to  his  or 
her  file  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  such  data  will  be  disclosed.  One 
of  the  problems  with  tills  approach  Is 
that  many  citizens,  who  may  have  been 
subjected  to  surveillafice,  do  not  Imow 
that  information  about  them  is  on  file 
at  the  FBI  or  another  investigating 
agency.  For  example,  in  connection  with 
the  Colntelpro  operations,  the  Federal 
agents  must  have  collected  thousands 
of  names  and  indexed  them  in  files  which 
still  exist.  When  Attorney  General  Saxbe 
and  then  Levi  admitted  that  much  of  this 
activity  was  improper,  they  were  asked 
If  the  Justice  Department  planned  to 
contact  all  persons  who  were  affected  by 
the  program.  They  declined  to  do  so. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  refuses 
to  advise  citizens  that  they  were  sub- 
jects of  improper  Government  activity, 
such  as  the  insidious  Colntelpro  program, 
and  If  the  Department  refuses  to  dis- 
close fully  the  nature  of  such  activities 
to  the  Congress,  what  other  avenues  do 
we  have  to  check  tmbrldled  executive 
behavior  in  these  sensitive  areas?  The 
only  answer  is  continued  attempts  by 
Congress  to  exercise  its  oversight  respon- 
sibilities and  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  control  such  operations.  And  if  we 
have  to  legislate  partly  in  the  dark  be- 
cause the  executive  refuses  to  divulge 
sufficient  data,  I  am  one  Member  who 
Is  prepared  to  do  so. 

CXXI 1203— Part  15 


The  Congress  began  last  fall  to  enact 
legislation  to  control  the  executive 
branch  In  its  data  collection  activities. 
First,  we  passed  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  amendmoits  over  the  veto 
of  President  Ford.  That  any  President 
should  dare  to  reject  a  measure  which 
seeks  to  secure  constitutional  freedoms 
by  opening  up  files  to  citizens  should 
stand  as  an  Indication  that  the  present 
Chief  Executive  will  not,  on  his  own. 
exercise  the  necessary  restraint  in 
managing  the  executive  bureaucracy. 

Second,  in  December,  Congress  passed 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Althott^  this 
law  does  not  take  effect  until  Septem- 
ber 27.  1975,  it  will  open  additional  files 
to  private  citizens  wishing  to  learn  \9ba.t 
records  their  Qovemment  is  maintaining 
on  them.  While  the  law  has  a  number  of 
deficiencies,  it  should  provide  a  new 
remedy  for  those  who  wish  to  look  be- 
hind the  paper  curtain  which  executive 
employees  have  drawn  across  their  file 
cabinets. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  measures 
which  Congress  must  enact  If  the  con- 
stitutional rights,  including  privacy,  of 
American  citizens  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  proper  place  in  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment. At  a  minimum,  we  must:  First, 
press  our  right  to  examine  clearly  the 
opei-ations  of  the  executive  branch.  If 
the  Justice  Department  or  any  other 
agency  refuses  to  disclose  data  which  we 
consider  essential  in'  performing  our 
oversight  functions,  this  House  must  be 
prepared  to  issue  subpenas  to  obtain  the 
materials;  second,  enact  laws  which  will 
prohibit  executive  agencies,  particularly 
the  FBI,  from  collecting  any  Informa- 
tion which  Is  unrelated  to  investigations 
into  criminal  conduct  or  into  the  quali- 
fications of  a  nominee  for  high  office.  We 
cannot  permit  the  agencies  which  we 
established  to  have  tmbrldled  Investi- 
gatory authority  to  look  into  any  ac- 
tivities of  citizens  which  they  choose  to 
investigate. 

Additionally,  Congress  should:  Third, 
amend  existing  laws  to  allow  easier  ac- 
cess by  citizen  to  files  maintained  about 
them.  Despite  the  new  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  there 
are  Indications  that  additional  changes 
may  be  necessary.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Nation,  "You  Still  Need  a  Can  Opener," 
catalogs  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  under  the  new  act;  and 
fourth,  at  least  with  respect  to  Investi- 
gatory agencies,  we  should  alter  our 
rule,  so  that  the  legislative  committees 
have  authority  over  the  appropriations 
of  those  units.  It  makes  little  sense  for 
the  subcommittee  of  one  standing  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  budget  of  the  FBI, 
while  another  subcommittee  of  another 
standing  committee  conducts  oversight 
of  its  activities.  If  Congress  really  means 
to  check  excesses  of  the  Executive,  it  must 
be  prepared  to  reform  its  own  legislative 
machinery  to  maximize  its  ability  to  re- 
strain the  other  branch.  The  pending 
resolution  which  would  assign  appro- 
priations authority  over  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 


We  must  act  swiftly  to  prevent  the  un- 
warranted surveillance  and  information 
gatbering  which  has  gone  on  for  so  long 
to  oontlnue  into  the  future.  Before  appro- 
prteting  funds  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  we 
should  insure  that  these  funds  will  not 
be  used  to  conduct  surveillance  and 
maintain  files  which  are  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  Department's  legitimate 
law  enforcement  responsibilities.  Conse- 
quently, when  appropriation  bills  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice.  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies come  before  the  House  next  week,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
any  sums  appropriated  for  the  activities 
of  the  FBI  to  be  used  to  gather  Infoima- 
tl(xi  and  maintain  InvestigEtive  files 
which  are  not  related  to  criminal  inves- 
tigations or  other  specific  responsibilities 
of  the  FBI  which  are  authorized  by  law. 
The  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  will 
save  the  American  taxpayers  the  money 
presently  being  used  to  collect  tbe  kind 
of  information  reflected  In  the  contents 
of  my  own  file. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  gratitude  for 
arranging  this  special  order  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshsk)  and 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KASTSiomE*) .  who 
Is  also  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  ClvU  liberties, 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  which 
has  examined  some  of  these  problems  in 
depth.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
each  of  us,  outside  the  normal  course  of 
our  legislative  duties,  to  bring  to  the  col- 
lective attention  of  other  Members  dif- 
ferent thoughts  and  perspectives  on  the 
whole  range  of  problems  created  by  the 
imtoward  and  outrageous  surveillance 
activities  of  the  Executive. 

But  speeches  alone  are  not  adequate 
for  the  task  of  eradicating  the  evils 
which  flow  from  the  indiscriminate  sur- 
veillance by  government  of  the  lives  of 
our  citizens.  The  words  must  be  rein- 
forced by  action.  If  the  bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  our  democracy  is  to  have 
significance,  we  must  reaffirm  in  deeds 
the  principles  upon  which  our  ancestors 
found  this  Nation  200  years  ago.  Noth- 
ing short  of  that  should  be  our  goal. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have  argued 
that  tbe  most  grave  threat  to  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  does  not  come 
from  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics, nor  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  but  that  It  comes  from  within 
this  Nation.  That  threat  Is  the  illegal 
trammeling  of  civil  rights  and  dvll  lib- 
erties done  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity. The  threat  grows  out  of  an  over 
reaction  to  peaceable  protest,  an  almost 
ptuanoic  reaction  to  the  exereise  of  the 
right  to  dissent,  and  an  all  pervasive, 
unreasoning  fear  about  "tbe  Communist 
takeover." 

The  recent  disclosures  about  the  illegal 
and  imethical  practices  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Services,  and  ottier  agencies  of  Govern- 
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ment  reveal  how  widespread  and  endemic 
have  been  these  pracUees. 

I  think  we  In  this  Congress  have  not 
done  enough  to  disclose  the  extent  to 
which  local  police  departanents.  acting  In 
collusion  with  Federal  agencies,  have 
violated  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  of  citizens,  especially  black  dtlzois 
and  those  who  protested  against  the  Il- 
legal war  In  Vietnam. 

On  ICaxch  4  I  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee on  Courts.  Civil  LlberUes.  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  I  testified 
In  support  of  HJl.  3113. 

In  my  testimony.  I  established  the  ex- 
tent to  which  unlawful  surveillance  of 
cltiaens  was  done  by  the  Baltimore  City 
Police  Departmoit.  This  evening  I  want 
to  share  portions  of  that  testimony  with 
you. 

On  February  14. 1975. 131  persons  sent 
the  following  statement  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maryland: 

Am  w  afiptoach  the  bicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  our  Nation,  we  are  troubled  by 
mounting  evidence  of  police  enroacbment 
on  rights  guaranteed  to  citizens  In  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  pub* 
llabed  list  of  names  of  125  (»rganizatlons  on 
which  the  Baltimore  Police  Department 
gathered  information  suggests  the  frighten- 
ing and  indiscriminate  scope  of  their  activity. 
'When  thsre  are  real  crime  problems,  why 
ham  the  Fidloe  Department  wasted  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  of  taxpayers  money 
In  surveillance  of  such  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  c( 
Colored  People,  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  Baltimore  Tutorial  Fro- 
Jeot  and  tlie  Interdenominatiaual  Ministerial 
Alliance? 

VmiUe  we  recognize  the  necessary  role  of 
the  police  to  maintain  order  and  to  prevent 
crime,  for  the  Police  Commissioner  to  justi- 
fy blaJoket  surveillance  of  these  groups  listed 
to  "prevent  disorder,  revolution  and  strife" 
Is  absurd  and  tragic.  The  majority  of  people 
Involved  were  not  remotely  connected  with 
any  activities  that  coiUd  be  considered  crim- 
inal. They  were  persons  who  care  about 
America  and  were  exercising  their  Constitu- 
tional rights  as  assemble,  to  enjoy  free 
speech,  a  free  pre.ss,  to  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances, hoping  to  make  the  nation  more  free 
and  more  Just. 

With  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  we 
believe  our  Constitution  was  made  for 
people  of  fundamentally  differing  views.  Tlie 
strength  of  the  United  States  has  been  in 
diversity,  in  capacity  to  accept  difference 
and  to  profit  from  dissent.  Civil  Rights  vic- 
tories were  won  in  the  1960s  because  citizens 
used  their  right  to  protest  against  inequality 
and  injustice.  The  Vietnam  war  was  halted 
In  large  measure  because  citizens  used  their 
right  to  dissent. 

Although  some  were  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  police  photographera  and  infiltra- 
tors in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  struggle  for 
htunan '  rights  and  peace,  only  now  is  the 
magnitude  and  threat  of  police  spying  In 
Baltimore  becoming  apparent.  We  are 
shocked  by  reports  from  the  newspapers,  the 
American  Civil  Ubertles  Union  and  others, 
and  by  the  Police  Commissioner's  own  ad- 
missions concerning:  Infiltration  of  Peace 
and  Civil  Rights  groups.  Routine  photog- 
raphy of  demonstrators  for  several  years. 

Collection  of  InfcMrmation  on  reporters 
writing  stories  unfavorable  to  the  Police 
Commissioner,  or  on  controversial  issues. 

Surveillance  of  persons  who  write  letters 
to  editors  of  Newspapers. 

Surreillance  of  Congressman  Parren 
MlteheU;  infiltration  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Congressman's  campaign  staif. 

8ur\-elllance  of  nimieiouB  other  public 
oncial9,  including  the  Baltimore  Slate's  At- 
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t<Mmey  and  the  head  of  the 
lations  Commlfision. 

SurveiUance  of  Black   „ 

ISD  collection  of  reports  on 
ing  hoepital  workers. 

ISD  collection  of  reports  on 
and  license  numbers  of  persons  l^ 
Friends  Meeting  House  and  othe : 
Charles  VUlage. 

As  citizens  concerned  for  the 
and  enhancement  of  Baltimore 
and  the  nation,  we  ask  you  as  he^d 
and  as  the  authority  to  whom 
Bioner  of  Police  Is  responsible, 
an  end  the  illegal  and  immoral 
Police  Department  and  to  help 
atmosphere   of   respect   and   trufct 
branch  of  the  government.  We  urg 

(1)  End  all  surveillance  of 
tivity  by  the  Police. 

(2)  Inform  the  public  of  the 
scope  of  the  activity  (methods 
stire  of  individual  files) ,  of  the  '  . 

(3)  Inform  persons  if  they  have 
political  surveillance  and  no  crimllial 
have  been  filed  against  them.  Grar  t 
right  to  e]camlne  their  flies,  to  d 
If  they  wish,  and  authorize  the 
of  duplicate  files. 

(4)  Develop  written  standards 
Police  Department  surveillance  a. 
tion;    restrict   Police  Investlgatio- 
where  there  is  evidence  of  crlmlnjil 

(6)    Develop  a  system  of 
giving    an    mdependent    civilian 
power  to  review  Police  methods, 

(6)  Place  the  Office  of  Police  Cc 
under  the  Mayor,  and  encourage 
son-oltlve  to  individual  liberty  a 
thctlc  to  the  rights  of  privacy. 
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Included  among  the  131  si 
.statement  were  the  names 

religious  leaders  including 

Gossman,  the  Reverend  Hugl 
son,  and  the  Reverend  Vernoi 
from  the  NAACP,  Enolia  P 
president,  and  Leonard  L.  Saunier 
president;     also    representatii  es 
Johns  Hopldns  University  an< 
Institutions;        representative! 
Goucher,   Townson   State,   Lo 
CCB;  from  tlie  American  CivU 
Union,  the  director,  John  Roeiier, 
with  10  lawyers;  included  also 
sentaUves    of    the    American 
Committee. 

Based  upon  information  m^Ie 
able  to  me  to  date,  I  am  firmly 
that  a  national  domestic  ..^ 
pai-atus  existed  in  America, 
firmly  believe  that  this  appa 
volved  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
tion;  Uie  Army  Intelligence; 
police    departments.    In    tliis 
espionage  apparatus,  informal 
ered,  witliout  benefit  of  court  oidev 
exchanged  between  local  polic 
ments  and  Federal  agencies 

matlon  was  gathered  and ., 

persons  and  organizations  that 
involved  in  criminal  activity. 

Obviously  had  the  provision! 
3113    been    in    effect,    this 
Kafkaesque   situation    could 
developed  in  my  city  and  in  ot|ier 
across  the  Nation. 

H.R.  3113  is  a  good,  needed 
one  or  two  areas  of  concern 
fully  can  be  cleared  up  today 

The  first  is  with  the  language 
to  "private  dwelling  used  and 
as  a  dwelling."  I  think  this 
needs  to  be  broadened  and  I 
plain  why.  During  my  pvimary 
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in   1974,   Infiltration  of  my  ^- 
headquarters  took  place.  Here 
story  as  reported  by  the  local . 

Leonard  Jenolf,  the  secret  police 
who  worked  for  dope  trafficker  John 
Jones'  lawyer,  also  infiltrated  the 
Rep.  Parren  Mitchell,  it  has  been 

Jeuoff    volunteered    to    work 
night,  plus  weekends"  In  Rep.  Mltc]|ell 
election  campaign.  He  also  took 
of  Mitchell's  campaign  workers. 

Jenoff  is  an  admitted  supplier  of 
tion  to  the  police  department's 
Services  Division  (ISD),  a  clandestiie 
ligence  gathering  unit  that  reports 
and  only — to  Commissioner  Fomerl 

One  of  Mitchell's  aides  said  Jenofl 
he  could  take  pictures  of  campaign 
"for  a  photography  course  he  sale 
taking."  He  turned  over  10  to  16  pi  ituies 
us.  I  don't  know  if  any  were  give^ 
police. 
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There  is  strong  evidence  to 
that  in  my  previous  congressional 
paigns  similar  infiltrations  by 
unpaid  police  agents  took  place 
persons  could  have,  and  I  believe  did 
spect  records  of  telephone  callj 
records,  and  the  like.  ITherefore, 
like  to  !^ee  the  language  broadened 
cover  that  kind  of  situation. 

My  second  area  of  concern 
section  2519,  "Reports  concernln|[ 
cepted  wire,  oral  and  other 
tions."  I  am  aware  of  the  compkxlty 
legal,  bona  fide  Information  gath  irlng 
agencies  and  I  am  keenly  awan 
need  for  confidentiality  to  gove 
operations.  However,  I  do  feel 
person  on  whom  information  \ 
ered  ought  be  advised  somewhere 
the  line  that  he  was  the  object 
activities.  Obviously,  If  the  Intercfepts 
suit  in  a  specific  crliU'nal  charge 
tlie  person  would  know. 

However,  if  intercepts  do  not 
such  a  charge — or  charges — or  L 
intercepts  prove  that  the  Indlvidulils 
duct  and  behavior  has  not  been 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  coi^ntry 
think  the  pei-son  htis  the  right 
that  he  was  under  surveillance 
the  sui*veillance  took  place. 

Hopefully,  you  can  clarify  th^se 
problems  for  me.  I  have  and 
tinue  to  support  H.R.  3113  becaise 
legislation  needed  to  protect  ba|ic 
liberties  which  are  guaranteed 
Constitution. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wo|ild 
to  (extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher) 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
MEIER)  for  the  foresight  and 
that  tliis  issue  of  surveillance  and 
be  signiflcally  aired  at  this  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it 
portant  because  we  have  yet  to 
the  responsibility  that  is  placed 
by  the  Constitution  and  by  the 
to  make  certain  that  those  pacti 
we  uncovered  at  Watergate  will 
covered  over  by  a  continuation  c 
same  activities  through  various 
of  the  executive  branch  of 

My  own  committee,  the 
on  Government  Information  an< 
vidual  Rights,  has  juri.<!diction, 
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Members  know,  over  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  the  Privacy  Act,  and 
in  both  of  those  connections  we  are  pur- 
suing very  extensively  the  oversight  of 
various  agencies  which  have  been  col- 
lecting information  on  the  American 
people.  Our  citizens  have  the  right  to 
know,  and  imder  the  Privacy  Act  they 
have  the  right  to  obtain  all  of  the  m- 
f ormaUon  and  data  v.  hich  these  agencies 
have  maintained. 

In  the  course  of  our  preliminary  hear- 
ings to  date,  we  have  t)een  shocked  to 
find  that  there  have  been  extensive  and 
deep  violations  of  fundamental  rights 
of  privacy,  as  well  as  first  amendment 
rights,  of  many,  many  untold  numbers 
of  American  citizens  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  last  week  we  dis- 
covered that  instead  of  the  Army's  hav- 
ing really  destroyed  all  of  the  files  of 
civilians  whom  they  have  had  under  sur- 
veillance, they  'discovered  by  accident 
some  more  files,  now  numbering  at  least 
9.000.  The  Secret  Service  has  todlcated 
it  is  maintaining  surveillance  on  47,000 
citizens,  although  they  admit  only  300 
of  those  persons  could  actually  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  life  and  safety  of  the 
President  or  his  family  and  other  per- 
sons imder  their  protection. 

The  CIA,  as  we  all  know,  has  conducted 
massive  surveillance  over  the  activities 
of  American  citizens.  These  facts  have 
been  developed  in  hearings  bding  con- 
ducted by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  by  my  committee,  by  other  com- 
mittees in  Congress,  mcluding  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  well  im  tha 
Rockefeller  Commission. 

We  find  there  have  been  serious  tova- 
sions  of  privacy  through  surveillance  not 
only  by  the  CIA  but  also  by  the  FBI  in 
an  imauthorized  manner,  including  vio- 
lation of  the  postal  laws,  in  that  first- 
class  mail  was  illegally  opened.  We  have 
also  discovered  unauthorized  wiretaps. 
Infiltration  of  political  groups,  and  out- 
right burglary. 

Legislative  control  must  be  exercised 
In  this  area.  The  Congress  must  not  only 
continue  its  oversight  activities,  but  must 
enact  legislation  which  will  stop  the  ktad 
of  abu.se  we  have  recently  discovered. 

My  subcommittee  will  contmue  Its 
oversight  in  our  jurisdictional  area  of 
Government  information  and  privacy. 
We  will  also  consider  legislation  designed 
to  control  the  excesses  of  the  Govern- 
ment police  agencies.  Hearings  have  al- 
ready begun  on  amendments  to  the  Pri- 
vacy Act.  These  amendments  will  remove 
the  blanket  exemptions  granted  to  the 
CIA  and  the  Secret  Service  in  the  origi- 
nal bill.  The  facts  that  have  recentty 
come  to  Ught  make  it  hnperative  that 
the  CIA  and  the  Secret  Service  be  held 
accoimtable  to  each  American  citizen 
whose  rights  have  been  abridged  by  their 
activities. 

In  addition  I  am  considering  legisla- 
tion which  will  control  the  spread  of 
computers  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment— especially  the  Unking  of  various 
computers  through  advanced  communi- 
cations networks.  I  have  also  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  the  in- 
terception of  certain  communications 
unless  all  parties  to  the  commimication 
agree  to  the  monitoring  or  interception. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  want  to  com- 
pliment again  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Mosher)  .  who  brought  this  special 
order,  because  we  can  do  a  lot  more  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshsr)  for 
his  concern  about  this  problem  and  for 
his  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  people  on  this  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  that  has  not  gone  away, 
and  it  will  not  go  away  unless  all  of  us 
express  the  kind  of  concern  that  he  has 
shown. 

There  is  a  feeling  extant  in  the  coun- 
try that  If  one  has  nothing  to  hide,  if 
one  has  done  nothing  wrong,  what  dif- 
ference does  It  make  if  somebody  is  fol- 
lowmg  him  around  or  if  somebody  Is  lis- 
tening in.  on  his  telephone  conversations? 
And  mdeed  there  is  also  a  feeling  that. 
after  all,  if  a  few  thousand  people  or  even 
10,000  people  are  being  watched  and 
spied  upon  and  their  activities  are  being 
revleweil,  m  a  country  containing  213 
milUon  citizens  this  somehow  is  not  a 
very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  in  addition  to 
the  violations  of  the  rights  of  people  who 
are  being  followed  and  who  are  being 
mterdicted  and  their  freedom  threat- 
ened, that  thera  is  a  much  more  serious 
problem,  and  that  is  the  deterrent  effect 
that  this  kind  of  activity  has  on  the 
whole  free  socie^,  because  there  is  the 
danger  that,  through  surveillance  or 
even  because  of  the  popular  belief  that 
there  is  the  existence  of  surveillance,  we 
will  discourage  the  kind  of  full,  free,  and 
unrestrained  exchange  of  ideas  and  view- 
pomts  on  which  democracy  is  based. 
When  people  and  citizens  and  partici- 
pants in  political  debate  feel  they  must 
restrain  their  utterances,  that  they  must 
watch  their  tongues,  that  they  must  have 
a  care  about  which  groups  they  join  or 
which  candidates  they  vote  for  and  who 
they  write  letters  to  or  who  they  receive 
letters  from  because  somebody  might  be 
watchmg  them,  we  are  taking  that  first 
step — but  It  is  a  very  long  step — toward 
the  very  totalitarianism  that  these  ac- 
tivities are  proclaimed  to  prevent  and 
deter;  then  we  are  in  our  way  in  America 
reaching  toward  the  khid  of  closed  soci- 
ety that  the  CIA.  the  FBI,  and  all  the 
other  hitelllgence-gatherlng  agencies  as- 
sure us  In  the  defense  of  thehr  actions 
they  are  trying  to  keep  from  happening. 
It  has  long  been  the  hallmark  of  to- 
talitarian societies  that  only  approved 
persons  ought  to  participate  hi  the  polit- 
ical process. 

If  we  did  not  have  the  right  ideas,  if 
we  did  not  vote  for  the  right  people,  and 
if  we  did  not  have  the  right  relationships 
with  other  people  in  the  public  arena, 
then  we  ought  not  get  invcdved. 

There  was  and  is  a  deliberate  effort 
in  totaUtarlan  states  to  ke«»  people  from 
getting  involved  hi  political  processes, 


and  if  we  do  not  want  that  kind  of  deter- 
rent here,  then  we  must  finally  put  a 
check  on  the  Idnd  of  Government  sur- 
veillance of  activities,  particularly  in  the 
political  arena,  which  is  going  to  put  a 
chill  on  that  kind  of  thing  m  the  po- 
litical arena. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  problems 
about  trying  to  do  anything  about  it  is 
that  most  of  tiie  time  the  Government 
agencies  which  are  involved  end  up  by 
saying,  "We  did  not  do  it,  and  we  promise 
to  stop." 

It  is  always  a  very  ephemeral  kind  of 
proof  that  one  has  about  who  is  being 
wiretapped,  and  about  wloere  the  extent 
of  the  surveillance  exists.  There  is  always 
some  kind  of  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  say  that  if 
the  Congress  does  not  begin  to  treat  wiUi 
seriousness  of  the  problem  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshes)  sug- 
gests and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentienmn  from  Wisconsin,  my  former 
chairman,  suggests,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  deserve  the  kind  of  trouble  we  have 
because,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  if  we 
cannot  abide  the  vei-y  freedom  that  dis- 
tinguishes this  society  from  totalitarian 
states,  then  the  Government  agencies 
which  are  engaged  in  that  survelllauce 
are  going  to  be  the  best  justification  of 
all  for  engaging  it  because  we  will  not  be 
able  to  exist  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  especial- 
ly appreciate  Uie  empliasis  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  has  just 
placed  on  the  chilling  effect  that  the 
atmosphere  of  fear  has.  which  I  empha- 
sized in  my  earlier  remarks.  Hils  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  concern. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHKR)  and  the  gentieman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kastenmeikr)  .  for  having 
brought  up  this  special  order  which  I 
think  is  particularly  appropriate  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  time  in  view  of  the  report 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission. 

I  think  that  the  statements  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,  which  merely  call  upcm  the 
President  to  tell  the  postal  EMithtx-ities 
and  the  CIA  not  to  do  it  again,  that  Is. 
not  to  violate  the  law.  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted by  this  Congress.  I  think  In  view 
of  those  recommendations,  it  Is  urgent 
that  our  subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  take  action  at  this  session  to 
pass  eithei'  the  biU  advocated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosmu)  or 
an  appropriate  bill  that  will  deal  with 
the  question  of  surveillance. 

I  just  want  to  cite  one  example  of  the 
need  for  urgency.  The  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission report  points  out  that  there  were 
a  limited  number  of  mall  openings  that 
took  place  during  the  20-year  period 
where  the  mail  was  being  opened,  but 
Mi".  Cotter,  who  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee and  who  Is  the  chief  postal 
Inspector,  mdlcated  clearly  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  opening  of  the  mall 
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was  such  that  there  really  was  no  way 
in  which  the  postal  Inspectors  could 
know  how  many  letters,  In  fact,  were 
opened  by  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  per- 
sonnel who  were  involved. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  that,  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  enough  merely  for  the 
President  to  say  to  the  agencies  involved 
not  to  take  this  action.  I  think  is  totally 
inadeqiiate.  I  think,  tlierefore,  we  should 
take  action  now. 

I  think  we  have  to  go  even  further, 
frankly,  because  the  report  also  points 
out  that  the  Justice  Department  had 
agreed  for  a  period  of  20  years  not  to 
prosecute  anyone  who  was  violating  the 
law  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  CIA 
because  they  agreed  to  let  the  CIA,  in 
effect,  investigate  itself. 

I  think,  under  those  circumstances, 
the  fact  that  President  Ford  said  last 
week  that  he  was  referring  all  of  the 
materials  received  from  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  to  the  Justice  Department 
is  an  Inadequate  recommendation  be- 
cause it  is  the  Justice  Department  which 
itself  is  violating  the  law. 

I  think  that  not  only  do  we  have  to 
take  action  on  a  bill  this  session,  but  I 
tliink  we  have  to  establish  a  special  pros- 
ecutor to  see  to  it  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  illegal  acts  are  prose- 
cuted. Including  those  people  who  are 
within  the  Justice  Department  right 
now. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that 
we  begin  a  dialog  on  this  subject,  and 
that  we  complete  the  bill,  repoi-t  out  a 
bill  from  our  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  M08HER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  welcome  the  expression  of  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Baoiixo)  for  the  legislation  that 
is  before  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  participate  in  the  special  order  on  pri- 
vacy called  for  by  our  colleagues, 
Charles  Mosher  and  Robert  Kasten- 
MEiER.  In  the  93d  Congress  on  April  2, 
1974,  Congressman  Barry  Goldvi^ater, 
Jr..  and  I  sponsored  a  special  order  on  the 
issue  of  privacy  and  we  were  pleased 
with  the  response  of  the  members  to  our 
ccHicems.  The  94th  Congress  must  be 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Individual's  right  of  privacy  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  today's  dialog  will  elicit 
some  new  thoughts  and  serious  discus- 
sion on  this  Issue. 

Last  December  31,  the  Pi-esident  signed 
Into  law  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  This 
was  the  culmination  or  a  8-year  effort  on 
my  part  and  that  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues to  place  controls  on  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  collection,  use  and  dis- 
semination of  personal  information 
^bout  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year  Congressman  Gold- 
water  and  I  introduced  HJl.  1984  which 
provides  that  controls  similar  to  those 
in  the  Privacy  Act  be  placed  on  State  and 
local  governments  and  organizations  in 
the  private  sector.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  by  no  means  sealed  in  cement. 
We  have  sent  a  questionnaire  to  orga- 
nizations affected  by  this  legislation  to 
ascertain  the  reactions  to  It.  Approxi- 
mately 600  responses  have  been  received 
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and  we  will  be  tabulating 
shortly.  The  results  will  be 
able  to  our  colleague,  Don 
chairs  the  Judiciary  Sub.. 
Civil  Rights  and  Constltutio  lal 
and  who  will  be  holding  hear  ng 
this  Congress  on  the  legislation 

The  legislation   which 
WATER,  Jr.,  and  I  have  i__.. 
which  we  consider  the  basic 
the  purposes  of  eliciting 
doubtedly,  there  must  be 
letions  and  changes.  That 
Privacy    Protection    Study 
came  into  being  so  as  to 
forum  for  that  testimony. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
establishment,  of  a  privacy 
which  will  report  to  the 
the  Congress  in. 2  years  on  thi 
its  study  on  data  banks  in 

regional,  and  private  _  „ 

Commission  is  to  determine 
be  done  to  protect  personal  _ 
and  the  privacy  of  individuals 
mission  members  are 
Senator     Robert     Tennessee, 
Dickinson,  retired   managing 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Bailey,  executive  vice  pre-siderf; 
Life  and  Casualty;  David  F 
partner  with  Laventhol, 
wath;  Willis  H.  Ware,  cor. 
staff  member  of  the  Rand 
gressman  Barry   Goldwater 
myself. 

The    Privacy    Commission 
nearly  a  6-month  delay  in  g 
because  all  of  its  members 
appointed.  But  now  that  the 
has   announced    his 
seven  members  will  get  together 
to  begin  our  work.  I  am  please  i 
private  sector  and  State  goven 
i-epresented  on  the  Commissioi 
as  I  hope  the  other  members 
sue  hearings  regarding  the 
privacy  legislation  with  an 
We  have  to  be  made  aware  oi 
formation  from  the  private 
veloping  om-  report  and  I 
ganizations    to   submit    their 
to  us. 

The  special  order  called  fo 
devoted  to  the  specific  issue 
sui-veillance  activities  of  the 

erimient.   Last  year  the  

Justice  Earl  Warren  Confererjie 
vocacy  sponsored  by  the 

American  Trial  Lawyers 

a  conference  on  the  subject  of 
a  Free  Society.  Three  areas 
cussed — data  banks  and  dossers 
ti-onic  surveillance,  and  politic  il 
ing.  I  am  appending  from  the 
the  conference,  in  which  I  pa 
the  recommendations  on  elect 
veillance. 

The  material  follows: 
Final  Report — Privacy  i.v  .\  Fnlt  Socii.iv 
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-P.ECOMMENDATIONS:    EL^CTHONIC 
SrSVEILLANCE 


Summary 
{Note:  Final   Recommendation 
tronic  Surveillance  emanating  fro  n 
ference   together  with   comment 
t Ms  summary.) 

The   Conference  undertook   thi 
electronic  surveUlance  In  two  areas  —domestic 
Intelligence  and  law  enforcement   The  Con- 
ference expressed  strong  opposition  to  elec- 
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tronic  surveillance  for  domestic 
purposes.  It  opposed,  by  a  narrow 
lis©  of  electronic  surveillance  for 
ment  purposes. 

In  discussing   two  methods  of 
surveillance,  the  Conferees  were  _ 
both  telephone  tapping  and  room 
However,  they  felt  that  room 
more  insidious  than  telephone   . 
cause  of  the  much  greater  and  leas 
able  Invasion  of  privacy  resulting 
surveillance. 

A  broad  con.sensus  of  the  Conferee  ; 
general  skepticism  toward  electron:  c 
lance  as  a  tool  and  towards  method  i 
trol  of  its  use.  It  is  interesting  to 
this   general   skepticism   was   sho\«|n 
members  of  such  a  diverse  group 
many  with  long  experience  in  law 
ment  and  in  law.  The  opponents  of 
surveillance   based    their   conclii 
belief  that  electronic  surveillance  .. 
tively  little  value  to  conventional 
forcenicnt,    was    used    primarily    f 
offenses,  produced  very  serious  ini 
privacy,  and  was  quite  difficult  to 
should  be  noted  that  there  was 
slon  about  the  validity  of  the 
tistics,  which  indicated  that  i„. 
veillance  was  invoked  most  often 
"minor  offenses." 

There    were    Conferees    s_^, 
electronic  surveillance  for  law 
purposes,  who  believed  that  the 
should  be  used  only  for  crimes  of 
gravity  and  only  if  controls  are 

and,   together  with  those  cur: „ 

statute,  are  more  effectively  enforce  1 

The  Conference  stressed  that.  If 
to  be  any  electronic  sui'veillance, 
of  iUs  form,  of  American  citizens,  it 
only   with   prior   judicial   scrutiny 
proval — with   a   court   order.   A   si 
majority  recommended  that  no  su 
for  intelligence  purposes  be  permit 
ever,  if  any  electronic  surveillance 
thorized,  it  should  be  only  for  sol 
clflc  crimes  and  not  for  obtainini 
intelligence  about  particular 
groups. 

The  Conference  also  overw 

ommended  a  series  of  procedural 
controls.   It  suggested  a  requir* 
whatever  federal   electronic   sur.. 
done.  It  should  be  conducted  onl  r 
Department   of  Justice,   subject  t 
and  procedures  examined  at  public 
and  under  close  scrutiny  by  con; 
committees.  Also,  the  Conference  u 
persons  subjected  to  Ulegal  electr 
veillance  be  permitted   to  recover 
from  the  governmental  agencies 
such  activity. 

RECOMMENDATION      1 

There  should  be  no  electronic  su 
for  domesitlc  intelligence  purposes. 
(.'Vdopted  by  substantial  majority 
Commentary:     While     disagi 
maiiied  as  to  whether  electronic 
with  restrictions.  Is  permissible  wheh 
to    detection    and    pro-secution    of 
crimes,   a  majority  of  the  Confere  s 
mined  that  electronic  surveillance 
tic  intelligence  should  not  be  per 

RECOMMENDATION    H 

There  should  be  no  electronic  siu 
for  law  enforcement  purposes.- 
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'  Mr.  Michael  Kenney  \vant«d  to 
ord  as  being  opposed  to  all  electrdnic 
veillance.  His  single  Recommendatiop 
area  would  be:   "There  should  be 
tronic  surveillance." 

=  Mr.  Kenneth  Conboy  dissents  f^om 
Recommendation    and    adds    the 
statement:  "I  cannot  subscribe  to 
ous  logic  of  the  proposition  that, 
too  many  gambling  warrants  have 
.sued  in  the  past  several  years,  no 
regardless  of  how   circumscribed    i 
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(Adopted  by  narrow  margin) 

Commentary:  This  vote  represents  the 
fundamental  division  among  the  Conferees. 
While  there  was  general  skepticism  regard- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance, a  narrow  majority  believed  that  law 
enforcement  authorities  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  use  electronic  surveillance  even  for 
crime  detection  purposes,  and  a  minority 
believed  that  electronic  surveillance  should 
remain  available  for  law  enforcement,  though 
this  group  insisted  that  it  be  used  only 
for  very  serious  offenses,  and  under  very  strict 
controls.  There  was  a  group  of  Conferees  who, 
whatever  their  Individual  predilections  on 
this  issue,  made  the  point  that  our  current 
knowledge  concerning  electronic  surveil- 
lance at  all  levels  of  law  enforcement  (fed- 
eral, state  and  local)  is  Inadequate.  Addi- 
tional empirical  studies  are  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  the  effectiveness  of  its 
use. 

RECOMMENDATION    m 

State  and  local  authorities  should  not  be 
allowed  to  engage  In  electronic  surveillance." 

( Vote  evenly  divided ) 

Commentary:  There  was  a  sharp  split  over 
whether  state  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials (as  opposed  to  federal  officials)  really 
need  electronic  surveillance,  whether  they 
have  used  it  excessively  and  indlscrlml- 
xiately,  and  whether  the  judicial  and  other 
controls  in  the  statute  do. or  can  function 
properly  on  the  state  level. 

RECOMMENDATION    IV 

No  electronic  surveillance  should  be  carried 
out  without  a  court  order  for  any  pxirpose 
on  American  citizens  on  United  States  soil 
or  on  American  citizens  in  foreign  countries. 

(Adopted  overwhelmingly) 

Commentary:  The  Conferees  di-ew  atten- 
tion here  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
the  United  States  vs.  U.S.  District  Court,  407 
U.S.  297,  92  S.  Ct.  2125,  .32  L.  Ed.  2d  752 
(1972),  which  suggested  in  an  8-0  decision 
that,  in  all  cases  of  electronic  surveillance 
on  American  citizens  or  organizations  for 
intelligence  purposes,  that  Is,  for  purposes 
unrelated  to  solution  of  a  specific  crime,  a 
court  order  is  required.  Also,  the  Executive 
Branch  has  no  inherent  power  to  invade  a 
citizen's  right  to  privacy  without  satisfying 
an  impartial  magistrate  that  a  justification 
exists  for  such  an  intrusion. 

This  Recommendation  expresses  the  Con- 
ference's conviction  that  there  be  no  war- 
rantless electronic  surveillance,  imder  any 
circumstances  on  American  citizens. 

RECOMMENDATION    V 

To  the  extent  that  electronic  surveillance 
Is  permitted  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 
It  should  be  limited  to  crimes  of  the  utmost 
gravity. 

(Adopted  by  large  majority) 

Commentary:  While  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  meaning  of  "crimes  of  utmost 
gravity,"  the  Conference  reached  no  final 
definition  of  the  concept,  except  that  it 
would  almost  certainly  Include  an  imminent 
threat  to  life. 


tlon,  should  be  vested  in  the  courts  to  issue 
warrants  in  cases  involving,  for  example.  Im- 
minent bombings,  aircraft  hijacks,  random 
killings  or  barbarous  political  murders." 

Ms.  Mary  C.  Lawton  wished  it  noted  that 
she  abstains  on  propositions  relating  to  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  She  felt  that  more  pre- 
cise definitions  of  terms  used  Jn  the  dis- 
cussions were  needed. 

»Mr.  Conboy  did  not  support  the  Recom- 
mendation because  "the  data  supports  the 
conclusion  that  state  authorities  have  been 
more  discriminating  in  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  than  federal  authorites.  For  ex- 
ample, the  huge  number  of  gambling  war- 
rants obtained  were  predominantly  obtained 
by  the  FBI.  Also,  jurisdiction  for  the  most 
seriotis  crime  In  terms  of  penaltv — murder — 
Is  almost  exclusively  with  stateoffidals." 


BECOlUCERDATtON    VI 

If  used  at  all,  electronic  survelUance  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  should  be  per- 
mitted only  by  court  order  and  on  probable 
cause  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  It  must  be  directly  related  to  specific 
criminal  acts  or  activities; 

(B)  There  must  be  a  specific  limitation  of 
the  time  during  which  the  device  remains 
in  place  or  in  use;  and  the  length  of  time 
permitted  should  be  the  shortest  possible; 

(C)  There  must  be  a  definite  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  installation  of  the 
device; 

(D)  There  must  be  no  other  law  enforce- 
ment technique  available  for  obtaining  the 
information,  and  the  applicant  must  demon- 
strate this  fully; 

(E)  There  must  be  restraint — responsible 
action  and  accurate  reporting  by  the  law 
enforcement  officials  carrying  out  the  order. 

(Adopted  overwhelmingly) 

Commentary:  This  Recommendation  re-. 
fleets  specific  problems  in  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  electronic  surveUlance  statute, 
and  is  intended  to  supplement  and  make 
more  effective  the  statutory  controls. 

RECOMMENDATION     VH 

Even  when  electronic  surveillance  is  used 
with  regard  to  crimes  of  utmost  gravity,  there 
should  be  no  electronic  surveillance  of 
rooms — no  bugging  of  a  room. 

(Adopted  by  large  majority) 

Commentary:  Bugging  should  not  be 
utilized  under  any  circumstances.  Bugging 
was  seen  as  a  more  serious  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy than  wiretapping  since,  whUe  one  can 
refrain  from  using  a  telephone  and  thereby 
avoid  a  wiretap,  the  presence  of  a  room  bug 
in  one's  home  or  office  makes  it  impossible 
to  be  free  from  surveillance.' 

RECOMMFNDAIION    VIII 

If  any  federal  electronic  surveUlance  Is  to 
be  permitted,  the  authority  for  all  warrants 
for  wiretapping  should  be  limited  to  a  single 
governmental  agency — the  United  States 
Justice  Department.  The  Jiistlce  Department 
should  be  the  only  federal  agency  to  Install 
wiretaps  on  United  States  soil  and  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad."' 

(Adopted  overwhelmingly) 

Commentary:  Since  electronic  surveUlance 
is  difficult  to  detect  In  the  first  place,  a  pro- 
liferation of  federal  agencies  engaged  In  wire- 
tapping would  ineluctably  result  In  more 
privacy  abuses  than  would  result  If  all  legal 
wiretapping  were  the  responsibility  of  only 
one  agency. 

The  Conferees  were  mindful  of  the  diver- 
sity of  government  agencies  engaged  in  elec- 
tronic surveillance  which  were  uncovered 
during  the  Watergate  investigations — some  of 
them  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Presi- 
dent—with the  Justice  Department  and  the 
courts  being  entirely  bypassed. 

RECOMMENDATION    DC 

The  procedures  and  criteria  by  which  wire- 
taps and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping  are 
sought,  and  warrants  for  their  use  issued, 
should  be  clearly  and  properly  prescribed  by 
the  United  States  Justice  Department  only 


'  Mr.  Conboy  dls.<!ented  from  this  Recom- 
mendation and  explained  how  he  saw  its  re- 
suit:  "the  law  would  simultaneously  author- 
ize (wiretapping)  and  condemn  (room 
bugging)  electronic  surveillance  of  the  im- 
minent criminal,  contingent  solely  upon  the 
mode  (phone  conversation  or  face  to  face 
meeting  selected  by  him.) " 

^Professor  John  EUlff  suggests  that  "the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  should 
not  be  the  agency  to  Install  wiretaps  over- 
sea?, since  Its  investigative  Jurisdiction  Is 
primarily  within  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  Attorney  General  might  properly 
be  required  to  approve  any  wiretaps  in- 
stalled by  another  agency  on  American  citi- 
zens abroad." 


After  complete  public  hearings  cm  these  pro- 
cedures and  criteria,  such  hearings  to  be  held 
In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

(Adopted  overwhelmingly) 

Comm.entary :  If  the  Justice  Department  Is 
established  as  the  only  agency  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  federal  electronic  surveU- 
lance, the  citizenry  should  be  made  aware 
of  this.  Furthermore,  the  citizenry  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  precise  processes  by 
which  eavesdropping  is  permitted  by  the 
courts  end  carried  out  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  this  way  the  widespread  fear  that 
government  eavesdropping  Is  pervasive  can 
be  countered  by  a  precise  vesting  of  Umlted 
authority — and  accountability  for  any  abuse 
of  that  authority — in  this  one  agency. 

RECOMMENDATION   X 

A  very  strong  congressional  oversight  com- 
mittee should  be  established  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  to  review  all  wiretaps 
by  federal  agencies.  This  would  apply  to  the 
United  States  Justice  Department  If  It  were 
established  that  It  were  the  only  govern- 
mental  agency  authorized   to  wiretap. 

Commentary:  The  unanimous  approval  of 
this  Recommendation  reflects  the  strong  con- 
viction of  the  Conferees  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  active  monitoring  system 
by  Congress — representatives  selected  by  the 
citizenry — to  ensure  accountability  on  the 
pait  of  those  Involved  in  limited,  carefully 
restricted,  use  of  electronic  surveillance.-' 

RECOMMENDATION    XI 

A  reporting  system  should  be  undertal:en 
by  the  Justice  Department,  subject  to  prop- 
er regulations  to  maintain  confidentiality, 
so  that  all  information  disclosed  by  taps  can 
be  given  to  Congress  for  it  to  properly  exer- 
cise its  oversight  function. 

(Adopted  uuanlmou.sly) 

Commentary :  The  informptloii  would  in- 
clude :  the  duration  or  the  wiretap;  the  need 
for  the  tap;  an  affidavit  submitted  for  the 
issuance  of  a  warrant  for  the  tap;  the  author- 
ization by  the  Attorney  General  of  specific 
taps;  what  Information  the  tap  revealed  and 
the  consequences  of  the  tap.  that  is.  whether 
there  was  an  arie."=t,  conviction  or  any  other 
disposition. 

RECOMMENDATION     Xn 

A  specific  minimum  amount  of  damages, 
plus  attorney's  fees,  should  be  available  for 
any  violation  of  the  wiretapping  or  other 
eavesdropping  statutes  by  federal,  state  or 
local  officials.  These  damages  should  be  re- 
coverable in  a  federal  court  from  the  partic- 
ular governmental  agency  engaged  in  such 
eavesdropping. 

(Adopted  overwhelmingly) 

Commeiitary:  The  Conferees  believed  that 
effective  sanctions  must  be  provided  against 
all  who  violate  statutes  concerning  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distingunished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastenmeier),  for  their  leadership 
in  further  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  the  American  public 
the  need  for  legislation  in  the  field  of 
Government  surveillance  of  private  citi- 
zens. I  know  firsthand  the  dedication  to 
civil  liberties  and  individual  rights  which 
these  two  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
hibited in  their  work  in  the  House. 

In  March  of  this  year,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  the  Subcommit- 

•  Mr.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  Informed  the 
Conference,  that  "not  once.  In  the  eighty 
days  during  which  I  was  Acting  Director 
of  the  FBI,  was  I  caUed  on  to  testify  beforo 
Congress  about  the  FBI's  Involvement  In 
electronic  surveillance.  It  is  not  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  for  any  such  activity  to  go  un- 
monltored  by  the  Congress." 
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tee  on  Oottrts.  Civil  UberUes,  and  the 
Admlnlstntlon  of  Jiutice.  chaired  by  Mr. 
KASTEiacxxn.  I  testified  on  behalf  of  leg- 
islation known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Procedores  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mosh- 
ER  In  the  House,  and  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Mathzas, 
In  the  Senate. 

The  BUI  of  Rights  Procedures  Act 
woidd  require  any  Federal  agent  to  ob- 
tain a  court  order  before  he  or  she  could 
conduct  any  form  of  surveillance  on  a 
private  citizen.  The  Oovemment  would 
be  required  to  demonstrate  probable 
cause  that  a  crime  had  been  or  was  about 
to  be  committed  before  any  warrant  for 
surveillance  could  be  issued.  The  legisla- 
tion is  Intended  to  be  comprehensive  in 
scope,  to  cover  all  forms  of  surveillance. 
Including  bugging,  wiretapping,  and  all 
other  forms  of  electronic  surveillance, 
(qienhig  of  mall,  mall  covers,  entering  of 
dwellings,  and  the  Inspection  or  procure- 
ment of  the  records  of  telephone,  bank, 
credit,  medical,  or  other  private  transac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  need  for 
new  legislation  In  the  field  of  govern- 
mental surveillance  of  private  citizens 
Is  clear  cut  The  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
proclaims  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
"secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects  against  unreasonable  search- 
es and  seizures."  Security,  however,  must 
be  more  than  an  abstract  legal  proposi- 
tion. If  security  is  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all.  It  must  be  a  sure  perception  of 
one's  condition. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  American 
I>eopIe  today  consider  themselves  secure 
against  imreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures. Twentieth  centiu^  technology  has 
given  governments  and  Indeed  private 
Institutions  the  ability  to  intrude  into 
the  private  realm  of  an  American's  life 
with  staggering  efQciency.  sophistica- 
tion, and  secrecy.  The  technological  ca- 
pacity for  an  unprecedented  degree  and 
scope  of  governmental  Intervention  into 
peoples  lives  exists  today.  Without  new, 
stricter  safeguards  and  more  effective 
means  of  oversight  and  control,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  such  tech- 
nology will  eventually  be  used,  if  indeed 
aspects  of  it  have  not  already  been 
emidoyed. 

The  American  people  today  are  sus- 
picious of  government.  They  are  skepti- 
cal not  only  of  its  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems, but  they  even  question  govern- 
ment's basic  motives.  That  skepticism  is 
healthy  to  the  degree  it  results  in  de- 
mands that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  act  forUirightly  to  end  imneces- 
sary  and  illegitimate  intrusions  into  peo- 
ide's  private  lives,  only  by  responsibly 
addressing  Itself  to  this  very  basic  but 
complex  problem  can  Congress  restore 
to  the  American  public  a  firm  sense  of 
security,  a  justified  perception  that  one 
Is  indeed  s^e  against  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  or  capricious  governmental 
intrusion. 

Clearly  the  questions  at  stake  in  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  Issue  of  govern- 
mental stunrelUance  go  to  the  very  core 
of  the  democratic  process.  This  issue 
forces  us  to  contend  with  perhaps  the 
most  basic  question  faced  tor  a  free  so- 
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clety:  where  do  we  draw  the 
the  rights  of  the  individual 
Imate  and  necessary  f  unctioi^ 
as  embodied  In  the  Govemm  snt? 

Such  a  question  has  nevei 
to  answer,  and  it  Is  partlcula  rly 
in  this  complex  and  technically 
tlcated  age.  The  introduction 
security  considerations  furt4er 
cates  the  issue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commjttee 
tematlonal  Relations,  a 
Subcommittee  on  National 
Ing  the  93d  Congress,  and  a 
ber  of  the  Judiciary  Commitlee 
particularly  like  to  examine 
of  governmental  surveillance 
pertaining  to  national  securi  y 

Clearly  all  those  in  positioi  s 
responsibility   must   approac  i 
security  considerations  with 
concern  for  the  dangers  inhe  rent 
prevailing  international  polit  cal 
and  the  peculiar  obligations 
position  within  that  system 
the  Government  of  the  United 
Few  would  dispute  the  need 
emment  to  deal  with  som< 
sensitive  matters  in  secrecy 
dispute  the  need  for  the 
preserve  international  trust 
fidentiality  of  diplomatic 

But  equally  clear  must  be 
deal  with  such  legitimate  na^onal 
rity  concerns  within  our 
framework — to     subject 
surveillance   to  proper   and 
standards  of  procedure,  and 
the  scope  for  individual 
of  power. 

With  regard  to  national 
balance  do  we  properly  stri 
indeed,  do  we  draw  the  kind 
protects  both  the  individual 
at  large? 

I  would  contend  that 
procedure,  the  rights  of  the 
under  the  fourth  amendment 
quately  protected. 

The  law  presently  allows 
to  be  undertaken  on  the  authority 
President — ^with  such  autho^ty 
executed  by  the  Attorney 
national  seciu^ty  is  consider4d 
stake. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
cedure — involving    individua 
tation  of  such  a  broad  and 
term  as  "national  security" 
allow  for  abuse  of  power. 

The   Bill   of   Rights   Pr 
would  rectify  tliat  situation 
all  surveillance — including 
taken  on  grounds  of  nationa 
to  a  court  order  based  on  provable 
that  a  crime  had  been  or  was 
committed. 

In  the  case  of  national  se(iirity 
an  order  would  have  to  be  lii^ 
pected  sabotage,  espionage 
similar  crimes. 

Is  this  an  unreasonable 
executive  power?  Would  such 
ment  hamper  the  proper 
our  national  safety?   Woulc 
swing  the  judicial  pendulum 
in  the  direction  of  individua 
the  expense  of  societal  securi 

I  think  not.  Such  a  requirdnent 
herently    reasonable    and    p:  oper, 
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between    would  not  have  to  subject  our  Society  to 
the  legit-     risk. 

of  society        I  am  supported  in  this  beUtf  by  the 
Honorable  William  D.  Ruckelsl  aus,  for- 
been  easy    mer  Deputy  Attorney  General  and  for- 
difBcult    mer    Acting    Director    of    the    Federal 
sophis-    Biureau  of  Investigation.  Hard  y  a  man 
of  national    oblivious  to  legitimate  nationa   security 
compll-    considerations,    Mr.    Ruckelsl  aus    last 
year  stated  before  joint  hearir  gs  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  the  Judi  ;iary  and 
Foreign  Relatiwis  that  he  sees  "no  rea- 
son why  all  wiretaps  should  nc  t  be  sub- 
ject to  court  warrant." 

To  restrict  wiretaps  and  otler  forms 
of  surveillance  to  instances  api  iroved  by 
a  Federal  court,  simply  means  the  Gov- 
ernment must  establish  to  the  satlsfac- 
of  public     tion  of  an  independent  arbit<  r  that  a 
national    reasonable  suspicion  exists  as  to  the  com- 
a  weighty    mission  of  a  crime  affecting  th«  national 
in  the    security  of  the  United  States.  The  Bill 
system,    of  Rights  Procedures  Act  woulc  thus  not 
which  our    bar  necessary  national  securit '  surveil- 
mposes  on    lance;  it  would  simply  subject  the  need 
States,    for  that  surveillance  to  prior  a  sessment 
the  Gov-     by  the  judicial  branch.  Such  a  prior  as- 
especlally    sessmeiit  simply,   but  signlflci  intly  re- 
Few  would    moves    national    security    su  veillance 
to    from  the  realm  of  possibly    irbitrarj', 
n  the  con-     capricious  action. 

Government  surveillance-  -divorced 
from  suspected  criminality  and  un- 
restrained by  any  check — imi  erils  our 
constitutional  system,  and  this  under- 
mines the  very  national  secu'ity  it  is 
ostensibly  designed  to  protect. 

If  we  are  to  protect  our  gei  nine  na- 
tional security  interests  as  wel  as  safe- 
guard individual  rights  within  our  con- 
stitutional framework,  Congr  ss  must 
respond  to  the  complex  cha  lenge  of 
enacting  new  legislation  on  sur  ireillance. 
I  feel  confident  that  with  ledlcated 
Memliers  like  Charles  Mosher  and  Bob 
Kastenmeier  helping  to  lead  the  way. 
Congress  will  adequately  meet  his  diffi- 
cult challenge. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Spea  ter,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  my  distingui  ihed  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Repn  sentative 
Charles  Mosher,  and  the  cha  rman  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  o  i  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Adml]  istration 
of  Justice,  Representative  Roe  srt  Kas- 
tenmeier. have  taken  this  spe<  ial  order 
on  the  subject  of  surveillance  and  the 
interception  of  communication;  by  elec- 
tronic and  other  devices  of  c  tizens  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  had  t  le  pleas- 
tire  of  testifying  before  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier's  subcommittee  on  Con  pressman 
Mosher's  bill,  H.R.  2604,  th<  Bill  of 
Rights  Procedui-es  Act  of  1975  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  that  legislation,  af  I  was  in 
the  preceding  Congress.  This  :  s  impor- 
tant legislation  and  Con  rressman 
Mosher  is  to  be  congratulated  or  being 
its  author  and  chief  proponei  t  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone 
who  can  question  the  interest  i  if  myself 
or  my  family  in  the  quick  and  s  iiccessf ul 
combating  of  individual  and  ( rganlzed 
crime  in  the  United  States.  I  af  ree  fully 
with  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  barren's 
statement  that  the  modem  law  enforce- 
ment community  must  utifize  ia  1  that  Is 
is  in-  legitimately  available  to  it,  inch  ding  the 
and    fruits  of  modern  technology,  in  ts  battle 
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to  stop  crime  and  end  lawlessness.  The 
quality  of  our  life  and  the  future  of  our 
society  are  at  stake  in  this  battle  against 
crime. 

My  support  for  this  bill  stems  from  my 
deep  and  sincere  belief  that  the  inaUen- 
able  rights  and  liberties  found  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights— 
especially  the  1st,  4th,  and  14th  amend- 
ments relating  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
association,  security  in  one's  property 
and  personal  possessions,  and  tJie  right 
to  due  process — are  being  erroded  by  the 
increasing  use  of  surveillance  as  a  pri- 
mary tool  and  investigative  aid  by  the 
law  enforcement  community.  There  is 
loose  an  idea  that  electronic  gadgets  and 
surveillance  are  by  definition  helpful  in 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  criminals.  This  at- 
titude is  apparently  an  outgrowth  of 
American  technocracy:  that  things  sci- 
entific and  technical  in  their  general  ap- 
plication to  daily  life  are  good,  healthy, 
and  desirable.  It  causes  citizens  and 
members  of  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity to  assume  that  the  activity  is  com- 
patible with  our  basic  rights  and  liber- 
ties. But,  such  applications,  when  left 
unquestioned,  can  clearly  lead  to  abuse 
and  misuse. 

This  propensity  recently  received  Its 
confirmation  in  tlie  Watergate  break-in 
and  in  the  illegal  surveillance  conducted 
by  the  so-called  plumbers  unit.  There, 
surveillance  was  conducted  that  directly 
violated  our  Constitution.  Some  of  it 
was  accomplished  through  the  misuse  of 
legitimate  law  enforcement  operations. 
In  a  few  instances.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  unwittingly  contributed 
to  the  problem  because  they  had  no  com- 
prehensive, commonly  identified  and 
agreed  with  criterion  for  judging  the 
legitimacy  of  the  activity. 

I  have  a  sense  of  urgency  about  this 
area  of  activity  for  each  of  us  knows  that 
recent  events  do  not  stand  alone.  They 
are  not  an  abberation.  To  varying  and 
often  lesser  degrees,  we  know  of  events 
like  Watergate  and  of  excesses  in  the 
general  law  enforcement  community 
going  back  over  30  years.  And.  the 
current  situation  at  the  Federal  level 
cries  for  improvement.  Simply  put,  there 
is  too  much  vaguely  defined  administra- 
tive authority  within  the  executive 
branch  that  applies  to  the  area  of  sur- 
veillance. Operational  authority  is  so 
widely  dispersed  as  to  undermine  stand- 
ardization of  surveillance  criterion  and 
decisions.  And,  the  situation  has  not  been 
made  any  better  by  the  recent  confiicting 
and  contradictory  court  decisions  that 
have  been  added  to  the  "surveillance 
mix." 

Clearly  what  is  needed  is  legislation 
that  defines  the  term  surveillance,  re- 
stricts and  regularizes  the  authority  for 
undertaking  surveillance,  and  Uiat  estab- 
lishes strong  penalties  for  violations  of 
basic  civil  rights  through  iUegitlmate 
surveillance.  The  Mosher  biU,  H.R.  2604 
does  these  things.  For  that  resison  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
House.  And,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
arranging  for  this  special  discussion  and 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
where we  turn  today,  we  see  Oovem- 


ment hifringlng  on  the  civil  liberties  of 
its  citizens.  This  Government  surveil- 
lance, this  keeping  of  dossiers,  these 
dirty  tricks  seem  to  pervade  every  level 
of  American  Government  today.  These 
activities  have  taken  many  forms,  they 
have  been  overt  and  covert,  they  have 
been  insidious  and  they  have  been  un- 
disguised. 

The  list  of  those  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  Involved  in  this 
spying  seems  endless.  The  White  House, 
the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the  IRS.  the  Secret 
Service,  the  U.S.  Army,  and  State  «md 
local  government  in  at  least  four  States, 
have  allegedly  been  Involved  in  main- 
taining files  or  improper  surveillance  on 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  citizens. 

A  pattern  of  abuse  is  clear.  On  every 
governmental  level,  we  see  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  their 
agents  conducting  improper  and  illegal 
surveillance  activities  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  identifying  and  harassing  dis- 
senters and  political  opponents  who,  for 
the  most  part,  exercise  their  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  rights  in  a  legal  and 
lawful  manner. 

Abuses  on  the  Federal  level  have  been 
well  documented  in  recent  months.  "ITie 
laundered  Rockefeller  Commission  re- 
port, even  with  its  extensive  gaps,  is 
simply  the  latest  in  a  long  and  sad  series 
on  revelations  concerning  misuse  of 
power  within  the  Federal  executive 
branch. 

These  same  kind'?  of  abuses,  on  State 
and  local  levels,  have  not  yet  been  so 
well  documented.  Enough  of  these  activ- 
ities have  been  disclosed,  however,  to 
give  us  a  strong  indication  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  not  alone  during 
the  past  10  years  in  its  illegal  siu^eil- 
lance. 

We  have  seen  cases  of  State  and  local 
agencies.  In  some  cases  using  Federal 
funds,  maintaining  improper  and  pos- 
sibly illegal  surveillance  on  private  citi- 
zens. In  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  become  clear  that  the  police 
intelligence  division  was  used,  at  least  In 
part,  to  maintain  surveillance  upon  ttiou- 
sands  of  Chicago  area  residents  who 
never  had  been  the  subject  of  criminal 
investigations.  Police  officials  have  ac- 
knowledged after  months  of  denials,  that 
surveillance  was  maintained  and  files 
were  kept  on  Uterally  thousands  of  Chl- 
cagoans  whose  only  "crime"  was  some 
connection  with  any  one  of  dozens  of 
political,  civic,  and  community  groups 
withm  the  city  who  the  administration 
perceived  as  a  threat  to  its  poUcies.  Piles 
were  maintained  on,  among  other  people. 
Senator  Charles  Percy;  myself;  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University;  Arthur  Woods,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Sears,  fc  Co.;  Illinois 
State  Attorney  Bernard  Carey;  an  Illi- 
nois State  representative;  and  at  least 
three  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

•In  addition,  secret  grand  jury  testi- 
mony of  the  former  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department,  made 
available  to  the  press  indicates  that  the 
superintendent  was  aware  of  Illegal  sur- 
veillance activities.  Including  wiretap- 
ping and  burglaries  which  were  under- 
taken by  the  Intelligence  division. 


The  General  Accoimtlng  Office  has  re- 
cently cmnpleted,  at  the  request  of  myself 
and  others,  an  investigation  into  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  these  activities. 

It  has  determined  that  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  the  police  inteHigence 
division  between  1972  and  1974.  Nearly 
$5  million  of  these  funds  were  Federal 
moneys — $3.9  million  to  LEAA  funds  and 
between  $539,000  and  $779,000  in  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

The  GAO  was  unable  to  determine 
whether  or  not  revenue  sharing  funds 
were  used  to  pay  salaries  of  those  officers 
who  engaged  in  the  political  spjdng  of  the 
intelligence  division.  Its  lack  of  subpena 
power  and  a  continuing  State  grand  jury 
investigation  severely  limited  its  Investi- 
gation in  this  respect. 

Enough  information  was  gathered  by 
the  GAO,  however,  to  warrant  further 
investigation.  Therefore,  I  have  written 
Chairman  Rodino  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Chairman  Ullman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  whose  com- 
mittees, of  course,  do  have  subpena 
power,  asking  them  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  role  Federal  funds  played  in 
the  political  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department. 

In  the  case  of  the  revenue -sharing 
funds,  I  have  also  informed  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Shsuing  of  the  GAO  report  and 
intend  to  forward  such  information  as 
may  be  gathered  in  congressional  inves- 
tigations for  them  to  act  upon. 

The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  has  the 
authority  to  conduct  its  own  investiga- 
tion into  matters  such  as  this.  If  they 
determine  that  "improper"  use  of  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  has  occurred,  they 
may  take  action  on  one  of  several  levels, 
including  demanding  that  the  funds  Im- 
properly used  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  is 
clear  In  these  cases  of  police  spying.  Il- 
legal surveillance  certainly  constitutes 
improper  use  of  Federal  funds.  If  it  can 
be  determined  by  either  the  courts  or  by 
a  committee  of  the  Congress,  that  such 
surveillance  was,  indeed,  illegal,  I  would 
hc^ie  that  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
uses  its  authority  in  this  matter  to  apply 
the  most  strict  penalties  against  States 
and  cities  that  use  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  funds  in  this  manner. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
outUned  the  use  of  LEAA  funds,  as  well, 
by  the  poUce  Intelligence  division.  Nearly 
$4  million  of  these  funds  was  used  by  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  establish  a  computer 
system  to  which  many  city  s«encles.  In- 
cluding the  intelligence  division,  seem  to 
have  had  access.  In  Ught  of  the  wide- 
spread misuse  of  such  data  banks  by  both 
govenmient  and  private  groups,  this  too 
would  seem  a  matter  for  further  study. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ob- 
tained Information  on  one  other  aspect 
of  Intelligence  activities  hi  the  Chicago 
area.  This  concerned  the  113th  Military 
Intelligence  Group  and  Its  alleged  sup- 
port of  right-whig  terrorist  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports,  this  Regular 
Army  unit  provided  information  and 
weapons  to  mlUtant  groups  such  as  the 
Legion  of  Justice  and  assisted  them  in 
the  systematic  dismption  of  various  lib- 
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eral  organizations  In  the  Chicago  area 
These  same  repnts  alleged  that  the  113th 
Military  Ihtdllvence  Oroup  exchanged 
inf ormatkn  and  reedved  aasistaiice  from 
the  lntelllg«ice  division  of  the  Chicago 
Police  DQMutment 

The  QAO,  in  its  investigation,  could 
only  determine  that  most  files  of  the 
113th  Military  Intelligence  Oroup  had 
been  burned  in  1972  and  those  that  had 
not  been  destroyed  "were  not  readily 
available." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago  may  be  one  of 
the  most  blatant  examples  of  such  mis- 
use of  authority  by  high  administrative 
ofSdals.  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only 
example.  Similar  cases  have  been  report- 
ed In  Philaddphia.  Baltimore,  and  Hous- 
ton in  recent  months  and  this,  too,  may 
only  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

At  the  time  the  GAO  report  on  police 
intelligence  activities  in  Chicago  was  re- 
leased. I  called  the  activities  it  outlined 
"an  obscene  misuse  of  governmental 
authority." 

What  I  said  about  Chicago  is  equally 
true  about  other  cities  where  this  may 
have  happened  and  equally  true  about 
the  Federal  Government's  illegal  surveil- 
lance activities. 

These  abuses  have  infected  nearly 
every  level  of  government  in  this  country, 
and  la  almost  every  single  case,  the  IW- 
eral  Govenunent  seems  involved,  either 
directly  or  Indirectiy. 

Whether  it  is  the  use  of  Federal  monev 
to  fund  the  intelligence  activities  of  local 
police  departments  or  the  Improper  use 
of  Federal  data  banks  or  Army  support 
of  right-wing  terrorists  or  Cointelpro  or 
the  White  House  plumbers  or  any  of  the 
others,  these  sickening  abuses  of  the 
Constitution  have  gone  far  enough. 

If  unchecked,  these  activities  could  in 
a  very  real  sense,  mean  the  end  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  as  we  know  It  Should 
they  continue  on  the  massive  scale  that 
they  have  existed  in  recent  years,  a 
cornerstone  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment—the right  of  dissent— would  be  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

Corrupt  and  power  hungry  officials  and 
petty  despots  to  the  contrary,  however, 
the  first  amendment  is  stUl  with  us. 

Those  of  us  who  see  injustice  and  in- 
equality in  this  country  will  continue  to 
speak  out  in  order  to  make  this  a  better 
country.  We  wiU  not  be  deterred.  We  wIU 
not  be  intimidated. 

Activities  such  as  those  I  have  outlined 
here  today.  wlU  only  redouble  oiu-  efforts 
to  speak  out  against  these  abuses. 

This  Congress,  however,  must  put  a 
stop  to  these  activities  wherever  they 
occur.  If  1  cent  of  Federal  money,  money 
that  we  appropriate,  is  used  for  these 
abuses,  it  is  our  responsibility,  our  obU- 
gaUon.  to  expose  it  and  end  it,  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated 
by  Vice  President  RocxirELUit's  recent 
report  on  the  CIA.  there  Is  a  definite  need 
for  more  powerful  legislation  to  further 
ProtMt  the  individual's  right  to  privacy. 
°^^^  ^  "**  *****  most  States  have 
«?*ctod  la^  to  protect  the  Individual, 
toe  ri^t  of  prtvaey  Is  often  routing 
violated.  I  am  Tcf  erring  to  cases  In  which 
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individuals  are  victimized 
on  ma-tUng  lists  that  I 

cies  unethically  make 

are  forced  to  provide  ^ 

tion  about  their  public  and 
to  such  organizations  as 
credit    associations,    police 
others.  Even  information  ] 
income  tax  reports  is  often 
fldentlal. 
Personal  records  are 

available  as  the  daily , 

too  often,  the  individual  is  .. 
the  information  contained  i 
is  being  clandestinely  used. 

The  continuance  of  ir 
sonal  privacy  is  not  only 
embarrassing  but  is  an 
tradlction  to  the  spirit  of 
amendment.  In  a  nation  ,.._, 
uailty  Is  so  greatly  treasurep 
of  such  Invasion  is  unpardoi 
Prom  my  participation  In 
lican  task  force  on  prlvacj 
acutely  aware  of  the  many 
on  the  Individual  with 

privacy.  During  our  coi 

to  protect  the  rights  of  juvenJ  e 
we  unearthed  countless  case; 
to  readily  accessible  court  am 
ords,  these  individuals  have 
"criminal"  for  life,  and  thuj 
denied  equal  opportunities 
citizens  of  the  country.  Th< 
vious  need  to  eliminate  such 
effects  and  to  allow  the  _,._ 
corns  a  member  of  society 
slate. 

I  am  especially  hopeful  „ 
of  the  right  to  privacy  will  __ 
a  relic  of  the  past.  The  righi 
is  a  freedom  that  should  be 
and  cherished  by  all. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  _ 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher),  fo 
Members  an  opportunity  tlii! 
to  address  the  problems 
asstiring  the  Individual's  ..„ 
The  genUeman  has  been  in 
of  efforts  to  safeguard  pi 
which  have  been,  and  are 
be,  transformed  into  leglsl„. 
acted  into  law.  Together  with 
bers,  such  as  the  gentleman 
fornia  (Mr.  Goldwater),  he 
to  Increase  substantially  the 
ness  of  Members  and  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  ^.._ 
This  has  been  one  of  the 
sues  In  which  I  have  been 
I  think  the  protection  of  pe.^ 
is  fundamental  to  the  rights  _ 
and  women — the  specific  righ^ 
ated  in  our  Constitution  and 
Ises  which  underlie  them.  It 
tecUon  against  the  unwarrai 
slon  of  someone  else  into  the  f. 
individual,  and  if  one  examine  ; 
tltude  of  actual  and  alleged  vi 
this  right  to  privacy  in  recent 
can  see  quite  clearly  that  "soi 
is  most  often  an  Instrument 
ment. 

The  intrusions  upon  privaq  r 
growth  of  government  have 
ent. 

Nothing  is  more  to  blame 
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While  acciurate,  Jefferson's 
tion  stated  only  one  specific 
a  larger  and  more  complex 
wit:  As  external,  collective 
trol  over,  and  interference 
son's  life  Intensifies,  Indivlditl 
shrinks  proportionally. 

In  this  larger  sense,  the  real 
Individual  liberty  is  the  col 
any  institution  or  group  of 
lias  the  power— economic.  ^_, 
whatever— to  coerce,  lntimidat(, 
deny,  or  even  give.  The  r« 
it  is  the  natural  course  of  ■^,»^ 
erty  to'  recede  as  government 
then,  only  one  manifestation 
to  liberty,  albeit  the  most  e 

In  both  Jefferson's  and  our 

The  lessons  of  history  teac( 
this  growth  of  collective  power 
from  Institutions   other  than 
ment.  The  problem  is  not  slng^ 
"bigness"  of  these  Institutions 
tion  to  the  Individual  and  the  c 
free  choice,  but  such  "bigness* 
centuate  the  problem.  It  tends  _, 
the  range  of  alternative  choice  s 
duct  available  to  the  Indlvidua 

In  the  20th  century,  ^ 

Nation,  It  has  been  the  growt]  i 
"bigness"    of — government 
posed  the  single  greatest  threit 
man  Uberty.  This  growth  in  go 
is  occasioned  by  the  erroneou 
that  only  government  can  solv« 
jor  social,  economic,  and  socle 
lems  of  our  era,  and  that  e 
schemes  and  regulations  are 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  c 
the  exercise  of  free  choice  by  „ 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  doctor  of 
phy  in  history  and  a  recognlzet 
on  the  processes  of  matatal: 
vldual  rights  before  coming  to 
dency,  warned  that — 

Liberty  has  never  come  from  „, 
.  .  .  The  history  of  liberty  Is  the 
limitations  of  government  power 
Increase  of  It. 
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government's  growth  has  been  virtually 
without  restraint  during  the  past  nearly 
half  century.  It  has  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  necessity  and  perspective. 
What  are  the  facts? 
Between  1940  and  1976 — 
The  Federal  Government's  gross  an- 
nual revenue  rose  by  42  times — from  $7 
billion  to  $297.5  biUion; 

Total  Federal  expenditures  rose  by  35 
times — from  $10.1  billion  to  $349.4  bil- 
lion— and  will  probably  go  even  much 
higher  in  1976: 

The  Federal  debt  outstanding  rose  by 
14  times — ^from  $42  bilUon  to  $605-plus 
billion ; 

Federal  expenditures  per  person  rose 
by  over  15  times; 

The  Congress  enacted  nearly'  15,000 
public  laws: 

Federal  employment  zoomed  to  over 
2.8  million  people; 

Federal  forms,  to  be  painstakingly 
filled  out  by  Individuals  and  corporations, 
grew  and  grew  in  number  and  com- 
plexity; 

Federal  investigatory  sm-veillance,  and 
monitoring  staffs  grew  to  enforce  each 
and  every  measure: 

The  number  of  Federal  initiatives, 
most  of  which  are  reinforced  through 
interventionist  regulatory  powers  and 
policies,  mushroomed;  and 

Tlie  Federal  agencies  which  execute 
these  powers  and  policies — and,  fre- 
quently, call  for  more — grew  accordingly. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  itemize  the 
areas  of  conduct  now  subject  to  Federal 
control  because  there  are  so  many,  but 
a  cursory  examination  of  any  Govern- 
ment organization  chart  shows  us  the 
areas  of  our  lives  now  subject  to  Govern- 
ment regulation:  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, labor,  commerce,  housing,  trans- 
portation, finance,  agriculture,  envh-on- 
ment,  communications,  wages  and  prices, 
energy,  labor -management  relations, 
trade,  alcohol,  tobacco,  flreanns,  savings, 
community  relations,  civil  affairs,  land 
and  natural  resoiu-ce  uses,  recreation, 
commodities,  securities,  insurance,  mar- 
keting, consumer  affairs,  productivity, 
nutrition,  research,  forestry,  product 
standards,  travel,  economic  development, 
shipping,  vocational  and  career  oppor- 
ttmities,  employment  standards,  occupa- 
tional safety,  child  development,  retire- 
ment and  Income  security,  rehabilitation. 
Interest  rates,  credit  availability,  land 
sales,  aviation,  railroads,  highways, 
safety,  institutionalized  volimtarism,  arts 
and  humanities,  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, export-import  terms,  truck- 
ing, small  business,  veterans,  irastal  serv- 
ice ad  infinitmn. 

The  unfortunate,  yet  perhaps  inescap- 
able, impact  of  the  exercise  of  this  vast 
amount  of  Government  authority  was  in- 
fringement upon  privacy. 

The  manifestations  were  myriad:  data 
banks,  wiretapping,  electronic  surveil- 
lance, eavesdropping,  credit  histories, 
medical  histories,  income  tax  informa- 
tion. Information  systems,  regulatory 
report  filings,  disclosure  statements, 
data  exchanges. 

Separately— and,  most  assuredly, 
when  taken  collectively— these  devices 
and  procedures  add  up  to  a  growing  in- 


fringement on  the  right  to  be  let  alone, 
the  right  to  privacy. 

We  simply  must  come  to  better  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  the  ex- 
tent of  government  and  the  threats  to 
pri\'acy.  Government  can  carry  out  its 
almost  unlimited  functions  only  through 
Information  gathermg,  analysis,  dissem- 
ination, and  exchange.  Thus,  we  should 
reduce  the  range  of  those  functions. 

We  can,  and  we  should,  do  those  things 
which  we  think  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  right  of  privacy,  and  such  measures 
as  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  are  definitely 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  most  Members  are  aware  of  my 
efforts  in  that  reg£u*d — the  sponsorship 
of  legislation  which  was  incorporated 
into  that  act,  the  Goldwater-Kemp  pri- 
vacy amendments  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Act  of  1974,  the  support  for  additional 
protection  of  student  records,  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  first  comprehensive  medi- 
cal privacy  proposal.  But  throughout  that 
work  I  was,  and  I  remain,  constantly 
aware  of  ttie  more  fundamental  causes 
of  the  Intrusions  we  are  trying  to  guard 
against — the  growth  in  Government  In- 
tervention in  our  private  lives. 

We  can  address  the  causes  of  invasion 
of  privacy  with  substantial  effectiveness 
only  when  we  tiddress  the  size  and  ex- 
tent of  government  and  set  about  to  re- 
duce and  limit  it. 

This,  I  think,  we  must  very  soon  do,  or 
our  entire  way  of  life  will  be  substanti- 
ally altered— and  it  will  not  be  for  the 
good. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Government  becomes  a  lawbreaker,  the 
law  and  society  as  we  know  them  cease 
to  exist. 

The  news  of  the  last  2  weeks  has 
brought  forth  another  torrent  of  reports 
of  Government  Intrusion  into  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  Its  citizens.  The  Rockefel- 
ler Commission  report  on  the  CIA  has 
documented  an  organized  domestic  In- 
filtration and  surveillance  unit  known  as 
Operation  Chaos.  The  purpose  of  this 
unit  was  to  spy  on  Americans  who  were 
engaging  in  civil  rights  activity  protected 
under  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  report  credits  Chaos  with 
32  wiretaps,  32  buggings,  12  break-ins, 
and  the  inspection  of  the  Income  tax  re- 
turns of  16  hidlvlduals.  Yet  Operation 
Chaos  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  CIA's 
Illegal  domestic  intelligence  surveillance 
operation.  Overall,  the  Agency  Involved 
itself  In  systematic  operations  which  In- 
cluded mail  openings;  monitoring  of 
overseas  telephones:  infiltration  of 
American  political  groups  and  the  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  offices:  and 
wiretaps,  buggings,  and  assorted  break- 
ins  and  burglaries. 

At  the  same  time,  a  major  television 
network  reported  that  a  breakthrough 
In  computer  technology  now  allows  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  consolidate 
information  on  an  hidivldual  collected 
by  various  Government  agencies. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  specifically  re- 
fused to  fund  a  project  known  as 
PEDNET,  which  was  a  system  of  com- 
puter terminals  linked  to  five  central 


data  banks.  Congress  feared  that  the 
eoDScdidatlon  of  Individually  collected 
information  into  one  computer  co\ild 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  complete  file 
which  would  violate  a  person's  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Now  we  are  told  that,  through  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  has  accomplished  this  same 
end.  There  are  persistent  reports  that 
the  system  is  already  in  use  and  that 
pieces  of  information  about  an  individual 
collected  by  various  Government  agen- 
cies have  already  been  consolidated. 

Public  outcry  over  these  revelations 
has  been  somewhat  muted.  It  could  be 
that  the  American  public  has  come  to 
accept,  almost  with  a  sense  of  resigna- 
tion, that  its  GoveiTiment  does  in  fact 
spy  on  them.  A  few  years  ago.  when  the 
buggings  and  bmglaries  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
special  investigation  unit  were  revealed, 
the  pubUc  outci'y  was  overwhelming. 
People  followed  with  great  interest  the 
daily  revelations  of  the  Ellsberg  break- 
in,  and  the  buggings  of  political  and 
Government  officials.  At  that  time,  they 
believed  that  the  Government's  intru- 
sion into  private  lives  was  limited  to 
criminals  and  the  aberrational  behavior 
of  President  Nixon's  domestic  spying 
team.  But  then,  there  were  furtiier  reve- 
lations of  domestic  spying  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  FBI.  the 
Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Admtaistra- 
tion,  and  the  Army.  The  public  soon 
realized  that  many  Government  agen- 
cies had  an  organized,  extensive  and 
long-standing  policy  of  surveillance  and 
intrusion  into  the  personal  lives  of  many 
of  this  countr5''s  citizens. 

The  Government's  infringement  upon 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  Its  citi- 
zens can  be  traced  to  three  specific 
causes.  First  is  the  zealotry  of  certain 
Government  officials.  These  people  be- 
lieve that  It  is  their  duty  to  collect  In- 
formation at  any  cost,  even  If  it  means 
a  total  disregard  of  the  laws  they  have 
sworn  to  uphold. 

The  second  cause  revolves  around  the 
politicization  of  the  information-gather- 
ing apparatus.  Politicians,  in  their  quest 
to  retain  their  offices  or  to  discover  some 
insidious  fact  about  the  opposition,  have 
used  domestic  surveillance  as  a  means 
of  gathering  the  necessary  Information. 
Finally,  domestic  surveillance  is  used 
by  some  as  a  malicious  Instrtmient  to 
hurt  or  embarrass  people  and  groups 
which  are  either  out  of  favor  or  disliked 
by  a  majority  or  by  an  official  who  has 
control  over  the  information-gathering 
system. 

Although  governments  have  alwasrs 
kept  a  close  watch  over  their  citizens  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  practice  of  domestic 
surveillance  has  been  made  much  easier 
by  the  advent  of  the  age  of  technology 
and  the  advances  In  computer  science. 
It  is  now  possible  to  consoMdate  dis- 
parate, often  Innocently  given  informa- 
tion which  reveals  the  private  life  of  an 
individual.  This  can  be  done  smrepti- 
tiously  and  almost  Instantaneously.  Do- 
mestic spying  Is  fast  becoming  the  private 
domain  of  high  Government  oflictals  and 
a  small  number  of  computer  operators. 
Congress  must  put  a  stop  to  this  de- 
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plorable  activity.  If  we  ai-e  to  adopt  the 
CIA  oversigbt  mechanism  proposed  by 
the  Rockef  dler  Commission,  let  us  Insure 
that  the  Oversight  Committee  not  be 
brainwashed  by  the  mentality  that  cur- 
rently pervades  information-gathering 
agencies.  The  committee  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  shade  the  truth,  look  the  other 
way,  or  decide  that  a  close  Lssue  could 
qualify  imder  the  aegis  of  national 
.security. 

In  addition  to  tlae  recominendations  of 
the  Rockefeller  Commission,  we  have  at 
our  disposal  a  legislative  reform  package. 
H.R.  214.  the  BUI  of  Rights  Proceduie 
Act,  introduced  by  Congressman  Mosher, 
would  prohibit  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  conducting  private 
surveillance  without  a  court  order.  Fur- 
ther, any  Federal  employee  found  to  be 
involved  In  surveillance  without  coiu't 
approval  would  be  subject  to  a  criminal 
penalty  of  1  year  in  jail  and.  or  a  $10,000 
fine. 

This  bill  represents  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  does  not  cure  all  the  ills 
of  domestic  sun,'eillance  and  should  not 
close  the  door  to  further  investigation 
and  legislative  remedies.  We  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  ultimate  safeguard  of  our 
liberty  is  a  vigilant  citizeni-y.  and  its  will 
to  question  the  actions  of  government. 
Mr.  8ARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  problems  and  dangers  posed  by  Fed- 
eral Government  surveillance  activities. 
Appalling  discoveries  in  the  recent  past 
serve  only  to  remind  us  that  the  discre- 
tionary authority  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  to  conduct  sui-veillance 
activities  should  be  more  closely  moni- 
tored to  insure  complete  compliance  with 
the  Constitution.  Congresi.lonal  hearings 
have  uncovered  a  history  of  Government 
poUcies  and  activities  that  liave  fright- 
ening Implications  for  all  who  are  con- 
cerned witli  protecting  privacy  rights. 

H.R.  2230,  the  Bill  of  Rights  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1975,  now  pending  before 
the  House  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  is  a  positive  step  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  restoration  and  rein- 
forcing of  our  fourth  amendment  rights. 
The  major  provision  of  this  bill  is  the 
requirement  that  Federal  agents  would 
have  to  obtain  court  orders  to  initiate 
surveillance  action  against  private  citi- 
zens. The  bill  broadly  defines  surveil- 
lance to  include  the  spectrum  of  intelll- 
gence-gatherhig  activities.  Dwellings, 
mail,  and  private  records  would  be  pro- 
tected from  sometimes  arbitrary  and  un- 
fair inspection.  Searches  conducted 
imder  the  guise  of  "natiorud  security" 
would  also  be  more  vigorously  controlled. 
The  various  loopholes  in  the  present 
legal  structure,  a  som-ce  of  contradiction 
and  fi-ustration  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubUc, 
would  be  unconditionally  closed.  Protec- 
tion against  "imreasonable  searches  and 
seizures"  Is  an  American  right.  H.R.  2330 
will  reestablish  this  constitutional 
promise. 

The  public  strongly  supports  right- 
to-privacy  legislation.  The  Harris  sur- 
vey poll  of  September  5. 1974,  found  that 
68  percent  of  all  Americans  are  "opposed 
to  giving  Government  at  any  level  au- 
thoilty  to  wiretap  or  use  other  kinds  of 
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electronic   smveillance   to 
dence  against  citizens  suspected 
mlnal  activity  without  a  specific 
order  granting  permission  in 
77  percent  of  all  Americans  brieve 
whelmingly  in  the  right  ' 
one's  mail  opened  by  tlie 
except  by  specific  court  orde 
one  percent  assert  their  __„ 
have  one's  piione  conversatiqns 
for  any  reason,  except  with 
der."  The  American  people  . 
mand  absolute  safeguards 
vasion  of  privacy  by  the  Fe4eral 
ernment. 

Other  important  legislatior 
ing  House  approval.  I  urge  q^ick 
on  H.R.  5198,  a  bill  to  amend  . 
Revenue  Code  to  restrict  the 
for  inspection  of  tax  returns 
5299,  which  would  establish  formal 
cedm-es  for  the  selection  of 
for  audit,  including  the  informing 
dividuals  as  to  why  their  retui 
lected  for  additional  official  _ 

Tlie  public  clearly  champion  ! 
privacy  legislation.  True  bipai  tisan 
port  indicates  the  strength  b^ind 
measures.  Let  us  take  swift  ac 
critical  area. 

Mr.    MAGUIRE.   Mr 
privileged  to  join  my  distingi|ished 
league  in  this  dialog  today 
Government  surveillance  of  _ 

One  of  the  basic  rights  we  ci 
in  America  is  the  right  of  .-. 
the  advance  of  technology, 
has  been  increa.singly  thr.„ 
px'oblem  is  not  simply  one  of 
fective  curbs  on  invasions  of  ^ 
even  more  fundamentally,  it 
limiting   the  u.<,e.s   to   which 
private  infonnation  Ls  put,  anc 
nizing  the  basic  projirietary 
individual  has  to  infonnation 
iiimself. 

A  govermnent  called  upon 
an  increa.singly  complex  niod^n 
and  to  satisfy  ever-widening 
the  people  for  services  has  . 
quire  more  and  more  information 
as  more  and  more  effective 
handle  it.  Only  in  the  last  few 
it  become  widely  recognized 
information    technology    givei 
ment  great  opportunities  to  do 
as   good.   The  accidental  di.scfcv 
various  forms  of  political    _, 
recent  years  have  served  to 
heavily  the  need  to  protect 
and    individual    liberties    of 
citizens. 

I  found  it  astonishing,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  did. 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
tional    Rights'    recent    report 
Data  Banks  and  Constitutiona 
that  in  the  54  Government 
veyed,  a  total  of  858  Government 
contained  more  than  IVi  billiqn 
on  individuals.  More  recent  ._ 
suggests  the  magnitude  of  files 
ords  is  much  greater. 
One  of  the  most  important 

the  need  for  Government  

systems  Is  the  extent  to  whic  i 
authorized  by  explicit  congress  ional 
actment.  I  find  it  highly  trouljllng 
this  reix)rt  revealed  that  84 
the  544  data  banks  analyzed 
to  cite  explicit  statutory  autlloi 
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their  existence.  Further,  I  fine 
bling  that  18  percent  could  cite 
tory  authority  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  thi 
guished  committees  of  the 
of  which  is  the  Govermnent 

and  Individual  Rights 

which  I  am  a  member,  are 
to  ferreting  out  the  facts  ret. 
traneous  Information  kept  on 
zens  by  their  own  Government, 
right  abuses  of  the  Govemmen 
mation-gathering  techniques 
tems. 

Recent  hearings  of  this 

vealed   that   public   concern   _._. 
proper  government  pi-eoccupat  on 
the    political   activities   and    i 
American  citizens  by  agencies  su 
Secret  Sei-vice,  the  FBI,  CIA,  ] 
Department  of  the  Army  was  we 
ed.  Files  accumulated  under  var 
er  names  such  as  "Leprechaun, 
telpro,"  "Chaos,"  or  equally  am 
soimding  organizational  names 
Special  Services  Staff  or  Defense 
Index,  contained  at  one  time 
mum  of  2  million  U.S.  names. 

Continuing  agency  efforts   , 
nate  what  the  heads  of  these  _,; 
have  acknowledged  are  Improper 
legal  files  are  to  be  encourag 
ever,  with  each  passing  day, 
ishing  revelations  are  made  _. 
the  extent  to  which  these  flies 
only  ke  >i,  but  were  exchangee 
various    Government    agencies 
Army  surveillance  files  on  U.S 
which  were  thought  to  have 
stroyed  in  1971  still  exist;  mor 
Defen.se  Department  admits 
to  1971,  exchange  of  this  _ 
between  agencies  did  occur 

sional  efforts  to  purge 

formation  collected  by  unauthor 
sons  had  been  thwarted. 

Public  and  congressional  concern 
an  increasing  trend  witliin  our 
ment  to  snoop  into  virtually  e\^. 
ment  of  the  lives  of  our  citizenp 
new  and  congressional  efforts 
with  varioas  aspects  of  tlie  problem 
tinue. 

The  enactment  of  the  Privac; 
1974  was  a  major  step  toward  sal 
ing  an  individual's  privacy  fron 
ing  and  abuse  by  Government 

But  our  work  is  not  finislied 
Bicentennial  approaches  and   .._ 
the  battle  our  forefathers  wage^  I 
erne  these  rights,  we  must  not  i 
our  effort  to  assure  an  individua 
to  privacy — a  right  which  is 
essential  to  our  democratic 
stitutional  form  of  govermnent. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker 
this  Congress,  as  in  previous 

we  are  continuing  to  address 

the  problems  of  civil  liberties  ir 
creasingly    technological    socie^^ 
ability  of  institutions,  unless  r 
to  overwhelm   the  Individual 
panded ;  the  power  of  government 
ass,  intimidate,  and  monitor  cl 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  and 

has  been  underscored.  The 

actions  of  fear,  cynicism,  and 

have  been  recorded  in  the  news 
public  opinion  surveys  and  the 
slonal  mails. 
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The  right  of  privacy  In  one's  affairs 
Is  fundamental.  In  1927,  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  articulated  the  role  of  the  right 
of  privacy  In  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  undertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  They  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  man's  spiritual  nature,  his  feelings, 
and  of  bis  Intellect.  They  knew  that  only  a 
part  of  the  pain,  pleasures  and  satisfaction 
of  Ufe  are  to  be  found  in  material  things. 
They  sought  to  protect  Americans  In  their 
beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and 
their  sensations.  They  conferred,  as  against 
the  Qovernment,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — 
the  most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  a  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  provides  a  de- 
gree of  regulation,  control  and  prohibi- 
tion as  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
cc^ection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion In  Federal  data  bank  systems.  This 
is  an  important  and  significant  first  step. 
A  number  of  bills  have  already  been  in- 
troduced this  year  to  fmther  extend 
these  efforts  and  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  them.  Still  there  are  abuses 
to  which  we  must  address  ourselves. 

Because  the  ability  of  individuals  to 
ascertain  the  content  of  credit  investi- 
gation files  remain  limited,  room  for 
mischief  and  abuse  continues.  Bank  rec- 
ords, personnel  records,  student  files,  fi- 
nancial records  and  medicial  histories 
have  all  been  misapplied  but  not  only 
Government  intelligence  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  but  from  private 
agencies  as  well.  When  someone  has  ap- 
plied for  credit,  employment  or  insur- 
ance, a  secret  investigation  is  often  made, 
divulging  into  one's  background,  personal 
lifestyle,  personality,  habits,  even  sex- 
ual conduct:  frequently  these  "investi- 
gations" include  hmuendo  from  those 
who  have  ulteiior  motivations  which  can 
damage  a  career,  destroy  a  marriage, 
deny  insurance  or  prevent  a  loan. 

liie  Postal  Service  has  admitted  tam- 
pering of  mail  by  law  enforcement  and 
Intelligence  agencies.  Not  only  did  the 
White  House  Plumbers  tap  phone  lines, 
but  we  are  told,  so  did  the  telephone 
company. 

Before  we  in  the  Congress  caii  say  that 
the  efforts  necessary  in  this  area  have 
been  C(»npleted,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
practices  of  State  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  private  organizations  be  cor- 
rected. We  must  recognize  that  the  right 
of  privacy  grants  to  each  individual  a 
measiure  of  control  over  who  has  access 
to  any  information  which  can  be  identi- 
fled  with  that  individual.  Perhaps  we 
need  to  go  beyond  regtilation  and  recog- 
nize that  one  good  means  of  preventing 
misuse  of  personal  information  is  to  dis- 
courage its  collection  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  right  of  privacy  must 
be  preser%'ed  against  any  further  corrup- 
tion or  abuse  by  anyone,  particularly 
Government. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  johi  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frexn  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosbek)  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastkhmeieb)  for  their  concern 
about  the  subjects  of  right-to-privacy 


and  Government  surveillance  practices, 
and  for  their  timely  action  which  focuses 
our  attention  and  the  attention  of  the 
people  on  this  problem. 

More  and  more  of  our  citizens  are  con- 
cerned that  their  individual  privacy  is 
being  invaded  by  modem  technology  and, 
more  specifically,  computers.  This  is 
compomided  by  the  proUferation  of  large 
Government  and  private  recordkeeping 
systems.  The  citizen  no  longer  can  be 
sure  that  any  information  he  gives  Ls 
tiTily  "confidential."  It  is  time  we  take 
seme  .steps  to  bring  this  confidentiality 
back  to  the  citizen,  particulars^  in  the 
area  of  financial  privacy. 

Government  surveillance  and  trans- 
ferring of  records  is  necessary  in  inves- 
tigating the  known  criminal,  however, 
such  surveillance  mtist  be  undertaken 
within  the  scope  of  the  law;  within  the 
defined  limits  of  legal  jm-isdiction.  Credit 
combines,  collection  agencies,  and  large 
corporations  are  increasingly  becoming 
involved  in  transferring  information 
about  people's  private  and  financial  hves 
with  complete  abandon  of  the  confiden- 
tiality of  such  information. 

While  steps  must  be  taken  in  all  of 
these  areas  of  privacy,  today  I  would  like 
to  limit  my  comments  to  the  need  for 
legislation  to  restrict  Government  access 
to  bank  records  of  customers'  financial 
transactions. 

Presentlj',  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation certain  recordkeeping  and  report- 
ing requirements  for  financial  institu- 
tions in  this  country  which  "have  a  high 
degree  of  usefulness  in  criminal,  tax.  or 
regulatoiy  investigations  or  proceed- 
higs." 

Does  tiie  disclosure  of  financial  infor- 
mation submitted  by  banks  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  raise  fourth  amend- 
ment and  Invasion  of  privacy  issues?  I 
join  with  those  who  answer  "yes,"  and 
support  measures  to  preserve  as  much  of 
the  recordkeeping  viabiUty  of  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  as  possible  while  insm-ing  ju- 
dicial control  over  Govenm:ient  access  to 
financial  records.  No  Government  agency 
or  employee  should  be  able  to  obtain 
copies  of  or  access  to  the  financial  record 
of  any  customer  from  a  financial  tastitu- 
tion  unless  the  customer  has  been  noti- 
fied and  has  authorized  the  disclosure  in 
response  to  a  subpena  or  court  order. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  reserving  the  right-to-pri- 
vacy, but  we  still  have  much  to  do  to 
hism-e  our  right  to  feel,  think,  and  ex- 
press our  own  thoughts  and  provide  per- 
sonal information  to  some  one  som'ce  for 
a  specific  purpose  without  feeling  that 
oiu-  entire  lives  must  become  an  it«m  of 
"public  record." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ml-.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  sjl  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  of  Xht 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MosRn). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LENINGRAD 
TRIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  EIi'-berg), 
is  recognized  for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tills 
date  5  years  ago  the  Rassian  Govern- 
ment shocked,  and  outraged  the  world 
b:-  sentencing  11  persons,  9  Jews  and  2 
Chi-istians,  to  death  or  lengthy  prison 
terms  for  simply  trying  to  act  as  free 
men  are  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  act. 

The  sentences,  which  were  imposed  to 
deter  other  persons  from  their  "dissi- 
dent" activities  were  partially  reduced 
after  protests  poured  in  from  around  the 
world. 

Despite  the  harshness  of  the  sentences 
and  other  continued  and  brutal  harass- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Government  the  Jews 
of  Russia  are  still  trying  to  emigrate  to 
freedom. 

Last  month  I  visited  Russia  with  some 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  we  were 
able  to  meet  with  some  of  these  men  and 
women  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  In 
Kiev  the  people  whom  we  were  suppc^ed 
to  see  were  ordered  out  of  the  city  for 
the  duration  of  our  visit,  but  we  were 
able  to  meet  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
men  who  had  applied  for  an  exit  visa. 

In  Moscow  we  spoke  with:  Vitaly 
Rubin,  Leonid  Raines,  Irma  Chemyak. 
Sophia  Belotserkovskaya,  Alexander 
Lemer,  Ida  Nudel,  Vladimir  Slepak. 
Anatoly  Scharansky,  and  Joseph  and 
Dina  Beilin. 

Our  Leningrad  meetings  were  with: 
Leopold  Ekchilevsky.  Boris  Krumgalz, 
Mark  Freydin,  Vladimir  Sverdlin,  Alex- 
andr  and  Oksana  Chertin,  Cjieorge  Saki- 
riusky.  Ilia  and  Elleonora  Oinsburg, 
Jeaniette  "Janna"  Kartseva,  Felix 
Aronovich.  and  Bya  Shostakovsky. 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  people  with 
whom  we  were  supposed  to  meet  in  Kiev 
were  ordered  out  of  the  city.  Their  names 
are:  Bya  Zloblnsky.  Vadim  Sheinis, 
Al^csandr  Mizrukhin,  Vladimir  Kislik, 
and  Kim  Fiidman. 

We  were,  however,  able  to  meet  and 
talk  to  Mizrukhln's  wife,  Mila. 

Every  one  of  these  people,  without  hes- 
itation, said  they  wanted  their  cause 
and  themselves  individually  to  get  as 
much  publicity  and  support  as  possible. 
Iliey  all  asked  us  to  mention  their  names 
to  the  Russian  officials  with  whom  we 
would  be  meeting  later. 

They  absolutely  contradicted  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  claim  we  are 
hurting  them  or  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry  by  publicly  supporting  them  or 
putting  pre6siu*e  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  their  behalf. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Shaker.  I  would  like 
to  place  on  the  Record  a  stat«nent  of 
support  for  the  persons  sentenced  5 
years  ago  today  at  the  Lenln^^ul  trials 
and  the  more  than  40  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  trying  to  reach 
freedom. 
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Statemhtt  of  Sxtppor  ro«  PERsons 
Snrmfcao 
Five  years  ago  today.  Justice  wns  a  victim 
of  the  Soviet  legal  system. 

On  this  date  In  1970,  the  Soviet  goveru- 
nient  shocked  the  world  with  the  arrest  of 
ele\eii  persons.  AU  received  harsh  prison 
tcrias.  some  as  long  as  15  years.  One  was  sen- 
lenced  to  death,  but  in  response  to  cries  of 
ontrase  from  the  free  world,  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  18  years. 

Nine  Jews  and  two  Christians.  They  were 
tl  e  •criminals"  of  the  First  Leningrad  Trial 
For  keeping  typewriters  In  their  homes, 
they  were  criminals. 

For  owning  books  with  the  word  "Jew" 
in  them,  they  were  criminals.  And  for  pos- 
sessing letters  from  relntives  in  Israel,  they 
were  criminals. 

What  followed  their  arrest  was  part  of  a 
systematic  plan  to  subdue  the  remarkable 
Jewish  national  movement  that  emerged  hi 
the  USSR.  It  was  a  plan  whose  goal  was  to 
silence  and  intimidate  Jews  seeking  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  The  defendants  were  charged 
with  such  crimes  as  "betraval  of  the  father- 
land;' •'responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
a  crime  and  for  attempted  crimes;"  "misap- 
propriation of  State  or  public  property;" 
I  anti-Soviet  agitation  or  propaganda;"  and 
"participation  in  an  anti-Soviet  organiza- 
tlon." 

Sadly,  the  LenUigrnd  Trial  was  only  the 
beginning.  Since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tised  Its  legal  system  to  harass  Soviet  Jews 
whose  only  crime  is  the  deMre  to  emigrate 
to  their  ancient  homeland.  Israel— a  right 
guaranteed  by  Soviet  law  and  international 
law. 

Witlnn  recent  montlis  Mark  Nashpits  and 
Boris  Tsitliouik  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
Lo  Ave  years  In  exUe  for  demonstrating  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewish  prKsoners  of  consci- 
ence, including  those  convicted  in  the  Len- 
ingrad Trials  of  1970. 

Mikhnil  I^viev.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  .nought  an 
exit  visa,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death 
for  "economic  crimes'*  and  Dr.  Mikhail 
Shtern,  a  highly  respected  Vinnitsa  physi- 
cian, ha.-:  been  sentenced  to  eight  vears  hard 
labor  on  trumped-up  charges  of  "accepting 
bribes  from  his  patients. 

In  these  and  other  cases  the  defendants 
were  refused  counsel  ol  tlielr  choice.  Testi- 
mony on  their  behalf  was  suppressed  and 
documents  fraudulentlv  altered  in  order  lo 
convict  them. 

The  arresta  that  took  place  on  June  ISoh, 
1970  are  a  reminder  of  the  extremes  to  which 
Soviet  authorities  will  go  in  seeking  to  pre- 
vent Soviet  Jews  from  emigrating  to  Israel. 

But  those  arrests  were  not  accepted  in 
sUence  by  men  and  women  of  conscience 
throughout  the  free  world.  Jiwt  today,  for 
Instance,  more  than  500  lawyers  from 
throughout  Greater  Philadelphia  have  Joined 
to  publish  a  newspaper  advertisement  voic- 
ing their  outrage  at  this  mockery  of  Justice. 

While  world  wide  protests  against  Soviet 
actions  brought  no  apologies  from  the  USSR, 
and  certainly  led  to  no  fundamental  changes 
in  policy  or  in  outlook,  Soviet  authorities 
were  shocked  by  the  storm  aroused  by  the 
arresM  and  subsequent  trials.  Indeed,  "there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  protests 
by  men  and  women  of  every  faith  and  na- 
tionality and  every  walk  of  life  and  the  sub- 
sequent dramatic  Increase  in  the  granting 
of  exit  visas  tar  Soviet  Jews.  During  the  past 
five  years,  more  than  100,000  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  granted  exit  visas  to  rejoin  their 
people  in  Israsl.  In  rvoent  months,  however, 
we  have  wltnaaaed  a  hardening  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy, including  trials  and  convictions  of  Soviet 
Jewish  activists  and  a  sharply  reduced  rate 
of  emigration. 

We  beU«v«  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  th«  Soviet  perception  of  Western 
concern  and  their  willingness  to  intensify  the 
intlmidaUon  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  time  Is  ripe 
we  ore  convinced,  for  the  members  of  Cou- 
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gress  to  once  again  send  a  messa  e 
authorities,  a  message  of  protest 
continued  imprisonment  of  Jews 
crime  was  their  desire  to 

outraged  that  many  of  the 

ants  still  languish  in  Soviet  ^. 
and  that  their  uumber  has  bee 
augmented  so  that  today  there  ar< 
40  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  c( 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  . 
we.  as  members  of  Congress  from 
Philadelphia  area,  have  af^reed  to 
a  Soviet  Jewish  prisoner  and  to 
specific  efforts  in  order  to  haste 
lease   and  anieliof»te   the   harsh 
under  which  they  live  in  Soviet  li 
We  hope  that  other  members  of  C 
follow  our  lead  and  join  us  In  tl 
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Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w. 
say  a  few  words  about  one  ol 
who  was  tried  in  Leningrad. 

Mark  Dymshitz  was  born  Ma 
He  is  married  and  has  two 
Yulia  and  Eliza \  eta,  who  wer 

to  leave  the  country  and  

Israel.  His  wife  Alevtina  is  still 
and  lives  in  Leningrad. 

Mark  Dymshitz  was  accused 
son,'  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
ganda,"  "anti-Soviet  or„„.,„. 
"misappropriation  of  state 
proper^  on  an  especially  „ 
The  last  charge  grew  out  of 
take  an  airplane  and  use  it  to  . 
who  could  not  get  permission 
the  country  out  of  Russia. 

For  these  alleged  •'crime.s  '  he 
tenced  to  death.  Fad  it  not 
massive  protesi.::  throuKhout 
by  governments  and  individus 
Dymshitz  would  have 
executed.  Instead,  his  .senteno 
duced  to  15  year?  at  ".strict 
hard  labor. 

Today  he  is  serving  his 

prison  camp.  Perm  No.  36.  and 
ing  address  i.s;  USSR.  RSFSR. 
P.O.B.  5110/1  VS  389/36. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mark  Dymsliit 
hope  for  freedom  unless  the  pr 
the  Soviet  government  continue 
never  be  free  to  live  where  anc 
wants,  unless  it  is  made  clea 
Russians  that  he  and  all  tlie  ... 
Jews  will  never  be  forgotten  by  t 
and  governments  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BARREL.  Mr.  Speake 
able  colleague  from  Philadeli 
EiLBERci    just  noted,  it  wa.s 
years  and  1  day  ago — June 
that  there  took  place  in  the  . 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  _. 
events  which  gave  rise  to  an  out 
the  civilized  world. 

It  was  on  that  day  in  1970 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Government 
11  persons,  and  what  followed 
to   be   known    as    the   first 
trial.   These   11   persons  were 
with  a  series  of  crimes  against 
all  of  which  turned  out  to  be 
poppycock.  Their  airest  and  . 
resulted  from  the  desires  of 
them,  all  of  whom  were  Soviet 
to  emigrate  from  tlie  Soviet  _.. 
is  a  right  guaranteed  by  Soviet 
recognized  as  legitimate  under 
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tional  law.  Those  arrested  „^^ 
attempting  to  obtain  permisslor 
grate  or  supporting  those 
an  effort. 

Among     those    sentenced 
Anatoly  Altman.  Who  is 
man? 

Analoly  Altman  was  born  on 
ber  19,  1942,  In  Chernovtsy 
was  born  into  a  soldier's  family 
child  he  often  visited  the  locj 
gogue  and  the  Jewish  amateur 
with  his  parents.  Growing  up  in  ^». 
Jewish  family  in  the  neighborho<  d 
toly  relates  that  he  began  to 
distinct  air  of  hostility  to  Jews 
eral  and  to  himself  In  particu^ 
closing  of  the  synagogue  and  th< 
theater  in  Chernovtsy  made  a 
tional  impression  on  him;  he  Uv, 
creasingly  interested  in  the  hii 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people 
grew  up,  he  came  to  the  realizat 
only  in  Israel  could  he  live  a  fuJ 
As  a  young  man,  therefore,  he 
the  Soviet  officials  in  Odessa  asp 
mLssicn  tp  leave  for  Israel.  He 
fused.  He  then  tried  to  move 
Latvia,  in  the  hope  that  there  It ., 
ea.sier  to  apply  and  obtain  an  exit 
for  himself.  However,  he  was  pr 
from  registering  as  a  resident 
by  Soviet  officials. 

Altman  was  arrested  along 
activists  in  June  of   1970.  L. 
first  Leningrad  trial,  Altman  „, 
to  having  participated  in  the  pub 
of  the  newspaper,  Iton,  but  insist 
the  contents  in  no  way  was  anti 
Needless  to  say,  under  the  Sovi 
cept  of  justice,  he  was  found  gui 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  a  prisoi  i 
under  terms  of  strict  confinemer  t 

Anatoly  Altman  is  just  one  o: 
who  have  been  arrested  and  sei 
to  outrageoas  prison  terms,  some 
to  15  years.  One  was  even  sentei.< 
death,  but  his  sentence  was  late- 
muted  in  response  to  cries  of 
from  the  free  world.  Since  that 
day  in  1970,  others  have  been 
the  prison  camn.s.  Today  they 
40  or  more. 

Wliile  it  is  true  within  this 
years  that  for  a  wliile  the  Sovie, 
ernment  allowed  Jews  to  emigrat » 
have  once  again  hardened  their 
and  sharply  reduced  the  rate  of 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  the 
Government  has  a  long  history  of 
cution  of  minorities.  They  deny 
human  rights  to  their  citizens 
forth  in  their  own  laws.  I  cannot  L. 
wonder  as  to  what  avail  and  foj 
purpose  they  practice  such  polici€  s 
had  great  reason  to  hope  and 
that  with  the  demise  of  the  Stalin 
the  days  of  the  reign  of  terror 
have  ceased. 

I  would  hope  that  the  present 
of  the  Soviet  Government  would 
the  need  to  alter  practices  that 
to  distrust  and  apprehension;  t» 
would  take  unto  themselves  the 
fulfilling  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  and  those  expressed 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
In  my  opinion,  and  I  would  vc 
the  opinion  of  all  good  people  in  . 
world,  they  would  best  exemplify 
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change  of  attitude  by  immediately  free- 
ing all  those  who  have  been  imprisoned 
because  of  their  desires  to  emigrate,  those 
whom  we  so  often  refer  to  as  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  word 
and  deed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  its  deep  concern 
for  the  plight  of  those  individuals  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  for  reasons  of  con- 
science find  themselves  at  odds  with  the 
raw  power  of  the  Soviet  state.  One  such 
individual  is  Lelb  Khnokh,  a  Soviet  Jew, 
arrested  and  tried  in  1970  and  sentenced 
to  10  years*  imprisonment. 

Leib  Khnokh  was  1  of  11  defendants 
In  what  has  become  known  as  the  First 
Leningrad  Trial  of  December  1970. 
Khnokh  was  charged  with  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda,  participation 
in  an  anti-Soviet  organization,  and  be- 
trayal of  the  fatherland." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Leib 
Khnokh's  real  crime  was  his  desire  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  After  his  repeated 
applications  for  an  exit  visa  were  denied, 
Khnokh  began  to  appeal  in  writing  to 
both  Soviet  and  Western  officials  protest- 
ing what  he  justly  believed  to  be  viola- 
tions of  his  basic  human  rights. 

Those  appeals  to  the  West  and 
Khnokh's  refusal  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  helpeu  to  bring  on 
his  arrest  and  subsequent  imprisonment. 
Under  his  current  sentence  Khnokh  will 
be  in  prison  until  1980.  His  wife,  Meri, 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  thwr  arrest, 
now  lives  in  Israel  with  their  child. 

Leib  Khnokh,  for  the  "crime"  of  want- 
ing to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the 
"crime"  of  wanting  to  live  in  Israel  where 
he  and  his  family  coidd  practice  their 
faith,  has  been  denied  his  liberty  for 
5  years.  He  has  been  cut  off  from  his  wife 
and  denied  the  joy  of  sharing  in  the  esurly 
formative  years  of  his  child's  life. 

It  is  my  deep  hope  that  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  see  fit  to  shorten  Leib 
Khnokh's  term  of  imprisonment  and  will 
allow  him  to  join  his  wife  and  child  in 
Israel. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  world  have 
much  to  gain  by  moving  away  from  an 
era  of  hostility  and  confrontation. 

Obviously  the  United  States  and  the 
l^viet  Union  must  evolve  a  new  way  of 
relating  to  one  another.  The  question  is 
by  what  means  shall  we  proceed  to  lessen 
the  hostilities  and  apprehension  which 
still  characterize  United  States-Soviet 
relations?  I  believe  that  if  detente  is  to 
be  a  creative,  hueristic  process,  it  must 
entail  much  more  than  a  negotiated 
arrangement  of  convenience  between  our 
two  Governments.  If  any  new  Soviet- 
American  relationship  is  to  last,  it  must 
be  firmly  rooted  in  shared  values  and 
mutual  perceptions  about  basic  human 
liberties  and  rights.  Detente  must  become 
a  means  by  which  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  can 
achieve  a  more  meaningful,  more  peace- 
ful life.  Detente  must  be  the  kind  of 
relationship  which  requires  less  of  our 
national  energies,  tsdents,  and  resources 
to  be  channeled  into  the  maintenance  of 
military  establishments  capable  of  de- 
stroying  the   world   many   times   over. 


Detente  must  be  a  means  to  a  better 
life  for  all  our  peoples. 

Our  belief  in  the  essential  oneness  of 
mankind  demands  that  we  speak  out 
against  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
Soviet  authorities  have  meted  out  to 
many  individuals  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Leib  Khnokh  is  only  one 
man.  His  plight,  however,  is  all  too  com- 
mon among  many  Soviet  citizens.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  in  helping  to 
call  attention  to  this  deeply  troubling  sit- 
uation. I  hope  that  Soviet  officials  will 
read  these  remarks  as  evidence  of  a  sin- 
cere American  desire  to  proceed  toward 
better  relations  based  on  a  common  ap- 
preciation of  basic  human  rights  and 
values.  I  hope  that  these  expressions  of 
concern  for  specific  individuals  will  be 
read  as  indicative  of  our  belief  in  uni- 
versal human  rights,  including  the  right 
of  all  individuals  to  leave  any  country  in 
which  they  live. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area  toda^  in  com- 
memorating the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  the  defendants  of  the  Lenin- 
grad trial.  Five  years  ago,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Soviet  Government  arrested  11  per- 
sons— both  Jewish  and  Christian. 

Of  the  many  persons  arrested  in  re- 
cent years,  I  have  agreed  to  communicate 
with  two  of  them — ^twin  boys,  aged  23 
years  old.  These  Jewish  boys,  Arkady  and 
Leonid  Vainman,  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  "hooliganism,"  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  in  separate  Soviet 
prisons. 

Let  us  picture  the  events  which  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
Arkady  and  Leonid.  In  May  of  1972,  the 
brothers  applied,  without  their  parents' 
permission,  for  exit  visas  to  Israel.  Both 
boys  subsequently  received  draft  notices, 
although  Leonid  had  received  a  medical 
exemption  the  previous  year.  A  campaign 
of  harassment  by  local  authorities  fol- 
lowed, and  they  were  provided  by  a  local 
"tough"  who  Insulted  and  assaulted 
them.  Soviet  agents  "happened"  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene  and  the  brothers  were 
charged  with  hooliganism  and  sentenced 
to  4  years  in  prison.  Since  that  time,  in 
serving  their  prison  sentences,  Arkady 
and  Leonid  have  suffered  attacks  by 
prison  inmates  and  have  even  been 
threatened  with  additional  sentences. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  the  ar- 
rest of  the  "criminals"  of  the  first  Lenin- 
grad trial,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  systematic  plan  to  subdue  the  Jewish 
national  movement  emerging  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  I  have  agreed  to  correspond 
with  these  two  young  men.  It  is  my  de- 
sire that  writing  to  Arkady  and  Leonid 
will  offer  them  hope  for  themselves  and 
for  their  people. 

Once  before,  worldwide  protests  at  the 
violation  of  Soviet  and  international  law 
regarding  freedom  of  emigration  caused 
an  incretise  of  exit  visas  for  Soviet  Jews. 
Let  men  and  women  of  every  faith  and 
nationality  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
together  in  loudly  protesting  such  abuses. 
Let  us  offer  hope  and  inspiration  to  pris- 
oners such  as  Arkady  and  Leonid. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 


relate  to  my  colleagues  at  this  time  Che 
plight  of  a  Russian  Jew  who  iftngiiiff^fg 
in  a  Soviet  prison.  His  only  true  crime 
was  a  longing  to  overcome  the  repressive 
immigration  policies  of  his  country. 

Izrail  Zalmanson  is  26  years  old.  In- 
stead of  looking  toward  a  bright  future 
of  building  a  career,  marrying  and  rais- 
ing a  family,  and  using  his  active,  crea- 
tive mind  to  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  world  community,  Zalman- 
son can  only  anticipate  the  termination 
of  his  8  year  sentence.  He  has  only  the 
solitude  of  the  prison  walls  of  Poma  No. 
3/5,  the  sterile  name  of  the  state  camp 
where  he  is  being  held.  He  longs  for  the 
time  when  he  will  be  in  the  Promised 
Land  of  Israel,  free  to  practice  his 
religion  without  persecution  and  intimi- 
dation, and  also  free  from  the  systematic 
violation  of  his  basic  human  rights.  His 
uncle,  Avi-am  Zalmanson,  is  safely  with- 
in Israel,  not  far  away  in  miles,  but  be- 
hind a  wall  of  intolerance  a  million  miles 
high.  Perhaps  the  only  time  intolerance 
can  be  justified  i:.  upon  finding  intoler- 
ance. 

This  young  man  cannot  and  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  traditionally  been  com- 
passionate when  others  have  been  vic- 
tims of  arbitrary  injustice.  I  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  reconsider  the  case 
of  Zalmanson  with  a  sensitivity  to  the 
outrage  of  all  citizens  of  every  nation  of 
the  world.  Sympathetic  reactions  to  hu- 
man suffering  transcend  all  ideological 
and  geographical  boundaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
when  people  who  have  been  victimized 
by  such  a  blatant  suppression  of  liberty 
ask  for  our  help,  whether  in  our  own 
nation,  or  in  others.  The  fate  of  this 
unfoi-tunate  Soviet  Jew  should  serve  as 
a  reminder  that  individual  liberty  and 
justice  is  not  something  which  should 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  something  to 
be  defended.  The  example  of  Izrail  Zal- 
mansion  should  help  keep  us  vigilant  of 
attempts  to  abridge  our  freedom  in  the 
United  States,  by  both  our  foreign 
enemies,  and  by  our  own  Gtovemment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Leningrad  Trials  which  signaled  the  start 
of  an  intensive  Soviet  campaign  to  quash 
freedom. 

On  June  15,  1970,  eleven  persons  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason  for  seek- 
ing to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.,  allegedly  by 
plotting  to  commandeer  aircraft.  Two  of 
the  convicted  individuals,  Eduard  Kuz- 
netsov  and  Mark  Djnnshitz,  were  given 
death  sentences  while  the  others  were 
sentenced  to  various  terms  in  prisons 
within  the  Gulag.  However,  due  to  Inten- 
sive world  pressiu-e  and  public  opinion 
the  death  sentences  were  commuted. 

I  briefiy  detail  this  first  trial  simply  to 
illustrate  that  since  that  time  the  Soviet 
Union  had  used  its  legal  system  to  har- 
ass Soviet  Jews  whose  only  crime  Is  the 
desire  to  emigrate.  The  Leningrad  Trial 
of  1970  marked  a  renewed  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  basic,  historical  problem  be- 
setting the  Soviet  Union — the  problem  of 
silencing  the  dissident  voices  within  their 
Nation,  particularly  the  Jewish  voice. 

Restnctio}is  against  Jewish  religious 
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and  cultural  life  In  ttae  Soviet  Union  have 
been  amply  cataloged  in  recent  years. 
Such  treatment  includes  inadequate  reli- 
gious facilities,  pressures  against  syna- 
gogue attendance,  laclc  of  Yiddish  or 
Hebrew  language  teaching,  and  quota 
restrictions  on  university  entrance  to 
name  a  few.  With  such  discrimination 
and  repression,  is  it  any  wonder  to  those 
m  this  Chamber  why  so  many  Jewish 
citizens  desire  to  emigrate? 

L«t  us  discuss  another  example  of  the 
abuse  the  Soviet  Judiciary  system  for  the 
state's  purpose. 

Alexandr  Feldman  was  26  when  he  was 
arrested.  He  was  charged  with  allegedly 
having  hit  a  woman  with  a  briefcase, 
knocking  a  cake  out  of  her  hands,  caus- 
ing her  light  bodily  harm.  For  this 
"crime"  Alexandr  was  sentenced  for 
malicious  hooUganism  to  three-and-a- 
balf  years  in  a  hard  labor  camp.  His  trial 
Was  held  in  a  shutdown  munitions  fac- 
tory and  his  father  and  brother  were 
denied  entry  into  the  courtroom.  His 
lawyer  tried  to  appeal  the  sentence  and 
has  since  been  disbarred. 

The  important  aspect  of  this  man's 
trial  is  that  one  year  before,  he  had  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  had  sub- 
sequently been  arrested  three  times  be- 
fore the  1973  trial.  Each  time,  Alexandr 
was  sentenced  to  15  days  in  prison  as  a 
"hooligan." 

I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  at  this  time 
we  as  a  Nation  affirm  our  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  personal  liberty  and 
freedom  of  choice.  For  the  millions  of 
people  who  suffer  under  the  shadow  of 
tyranny,  we  must  continue  to  provide  the 
Inspiration  and  hope  so  vital  to  their 
struggle  for  the  basic  himian  rights 
which  belong  to  all  pe<q;>le. 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  are  sentitive  to 
world  public  opinion.  Since  the  Lenin- 
grad trial  of  1»70  over  100.000  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  granted  exit  visas.  How- 
ever, recent  newspaper  articles  and  re- 
ports from  Soviet  Immigrants  have  in- 
dicated a  tightening  of  Soviet  policy,  in- 
creased trials  on  trumped-up  charges 
and  a  sharply  reduced  rate  of  emigra- 
tion. Therefore,  the  need  to  publicize  the 
plight  of  the  actual  and  potential  pris- 
oners of  conscience  is  more  Imperative 
than  ever. 

While  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Prisoners  of  Conscience  are  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  I  feel  it  la  Important  to 
recognize  that  such  harassment  is  not 
limited  to  a  particular  race,  creed,  or 
religion  and  is  a  standard  practice  for 
anyone  who  does  not  properly  fit  into  the 
Soviet  mold.  At  the  present  time  the 
Jews  are  the  victims  of  this  treatment 
because  of  their  desire  to  emigrate,  but 
we  should  not  forget  the  hundreds  of 
other  individuals  who  are  suffering  with- 
in the  Oulag  for  their  personal  beliefs. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  RacoRo  a  list  of  the  names  of 
Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
and  the  dates  of  their  arrest. 
Names  or  Sovzxr  Jxwuh  Pboombs  o»  Con- 

SCIXNCX  AND  DatK  OF  THSn  AXBBR 

Anatoly  Altman— 1070. 
Turl  Berkoysky — 1071. 
Anna  Berkov^ — 1974. 
Orlgory  Bennan — 1073. 
°    miel  Butman — 1970. 
David  Cbemoglaa — 1070. 


)— 1970. 
tenced  for 
exit  visas. 


Boris  DavarashvlU — 1072. 
Mark  Dmyshltz — 1970. 
Alexander  Feldman — 1973 
Ilya  Olezer — 1972. 
Lassal  Kamlnsky — 1970. 
Lelb  Khanokh — 1970. 
MlkhaU  Kornbllt — 1970. 
£klwanl  Kuznetsov — 1970. 
Sender  Levenson — 1975. 
Lazar  Lubarsky — 1972. 
Mark  Lutskier — 1973. 
Yosef  Mendelevich — 1970. 
Yosef  Mlshner — 1970. 
Mark  Nashpltz — 1975. 
Boris  Penson — 1970. 
Petya  Plnkhasov — 1973. 
Yuri  Poch — 1972. 
Chaim  Rennert — 1971. 
Isaac  Skolnlk— 1972. 
Alexander  SUiinin — 1974. 
Kopel  Spector — 1974. 
Mlknall  Stem — 1974. 
Yakov  Suslensky — 1970. 
Boris  TslUonak — 1976. 
Arkady  Velnman — 1972. 
Leonid  Velnman — 1972. 
Yuri  Vudka— 1969. 
Lev  Yagman — 1970. 
Israel  Zalmanson — 1970. 
Wolf  Zalmanson — 1970. 
YurlPedorov  (non-Jew) — 1970 
Alexander  Murzhenko  (non-Je  / 
The    following   have   been   ae: 
crimes  due  to  their  application  f^r 
Yevgeny  Glikhman — 1972. 
Semlon  Gluzman — 1972. 
Pyotr  Ooldbert— 1974. 
Albert  Koltunov — 1974. 
Yeflm  Krlchevsky — 1973. 
Yechlel  Kutchuk — 1974. 
Grigory  Lembert — 1974. 
Gavrlel  Superfeln — 1973. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 years  ago, 
today,  the  Soviet  Goverrunei  t  shocked 
the  world  with  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  11  persons.  Nine  Jev  s  and  two 
Christians  were  the  criminals  of  the 
first  Leningrad  trial.  Their 
keeping  typewriters  in  their 
ing  books  with  the  word  "Jew 
and  possessing  letters  from 
Israel. 

Thereafter,  the  U.S.S.R. 
systematic  plan  to  silence 
date  Jews  seeking  to  emigrat< 
despite  the  fact  that  the  rig 
grate  is  guaranteed  by  Soviet 
national  law. 

Recently,  Mark  Nashpits 
Tsltlionik  were  arrested  and 
to  5  years  in  exile  for  _ 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewish  p*soners 
conscience,  including  those  c(iivicted 
the  Leningrad  trials  of  1970. 

I  am  proud  to  have  adopte 
prisoner  of  conscience,  Vulf 
Mr.  Zalmanson  is  a  graduate 
Agricultural  Academy  and 
mechanical  engineer  up  to 

he  was  Inducted  Into  the 

time,  he  applied  to  emigrate 
Subsequently,  in  1970  he  was 
one  of  the  nine  Jews  an",  two 
aforementioned.  He  has  sine 
prison,  after  having  been  ._. 
sel  and  after  testimony  on  his 
forcefully  and  fraudulently 

Free  men  cannot  sit  in 
such    repression   and    denial 
rights  takes  place.  Men  and 
every  faith   and  nationality, 
walk  of  life,  must  be  shocke< 
actions.  And  they  must  voice 
pleasure. 
I  am  pleased  that  many  members  of 
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the  Philadelphia  legal 
renowned   "Philadelphia   „ 
Joining  an  advertisement  to 
mockery  of  justice. 

Recent  months  have  seen 
hardening  of  Soviet  immigrati<  n 
The    systematic    repression    ol 
rights  has  gotten  worse.  Sadlj, 
timidation  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
We  in  the  Western  World  n 
known  that  we  notice  this  is 
We  must  voice  our  concern 
Jewry,  so  that  the  Russians  . 
we  do  not  tolerate  this  attitude 
only  justice;  we  do  not  seek  to 
We  do  plead,  hpwever,  in  the 
the  prisoners  of  conscience, 
Soviets  to  heed  our  protest.  We 
the  Soviet  Government  apply 
freedom  of  emigration  law  i 
beseech  them  to  put  an  end  to  .. 
suffering,  the  indignities,  and 
right  repression.  We  do  this  in 
of  humanity. 

Mr.   NIX.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
pleased  that  my  c<-Ileague  ..w- 
delphia,  ;Mr.  Eilberg,  has  askec 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  tl  i^ 
to  continuing  political  repressic  n 
Soviet  Union. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  „^_ 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  famous 
grad  trial,  in  which  11  pe 
sentenced  to  death  or  long  p 
for  attempting  to  leave  the  ijovifct 
illegally.  The  Soviet  authorities 
case  to  set  an  example  to  f  righlen 
and  other  presons  who  despen  t 
sire  to  emigrate  from  the  Sovl«  t 

I  will  mention  specifically  th( 
Eduard  Kuznetsov,  who  was 
sentenced   to  death  for  treas^i 
Soviet  propaganda,  antl-SovIe^ 
zation,  and  -nisapproprlatlon  ( 
or  public  property.  Kuznetsov's 
was  later  commuted,  and  he  is 
ing  a  15-year  term  under  a 
regime"  In  Potma  Prison. 

His  wife,  Silva  Zalmanson, 
convicted  in  the  Leningrad  trial 
released  from  prison  last  year 
ed  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Kuzn-„ 
desire  is  to  be  reunited  with  hi 
Israel. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  knowh 
of  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ed  in  the  past  few  years  to  _ 
image.  They  evidently  desire  to 
sidered   a   respectable   member   , 
world  community.  The  shallownc  ss 
Soviet  Union's  "Socialist  legality 
seen  in  the  Kuznetsov  case 
uation   arose   that   the   Soviet 
foimd  threatening,  they  had 
tance   in  resorting  to   the 
methods  of  Soviet  "Justice." 

Eduard  Kuznetsov  has  vividly 
story  of  his  persecution  by  thi 
authorities  in  his  book  "Prison 
which  was  smuggled  out  of 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
published  in  the  United  States 
&Day. 

I  will  continue  to  do  all  In 
to  secure  the  release  of  Eduaild 
netsov  and  of  the  others.  I  bellfve 
we  must  also  continue  to  press  _ 
Union  to  allow  those  who  desii« 
the  Soviet  Union  to  do  so.  If  thi 
Union  wishes  to  be  considered  a 
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nation,  I  believe  they  must  be  judged  by 
the  standards  of  civilized  nations.  It 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  to  them 
that  the  United  States  regards  the  hu- 
man rights  issue  as  a  fundamental  issue 
in  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 


REPUBLICANS  NOT  TO  SLAME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick) 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  remarlcs  of  the 
majority  leader  this  morning.  He  held 
the  defeat  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Republican  minority.  With  Democrats 
outnumbering  Republicans  2  to  1,  is  it 
not  true  that  Democrats  should  be  able 
to  pass  any  bill  they  tliink  wise  and  good? 
Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill  was  not  a  good 
one?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not 
true  that  a  good  Republican  bill,  which 
would  have  provided  $2.3  billion  for  youth 
summer  employment,  recreation,  the 
WIN  program,  older  Americans  employ- 
ment, public  service  employment  and  a 
work-study  program  for  students,  was 
buried  in  a  committee  dominated  by 
Democrats,  and  never  came  to  the  floor? 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  will  have  a 
new  bill  and  we  can  all  hope  that  it  will 
Include  the  good  programs  enumerated 
above,  li  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  will  attract 
the  support  of  conscientious  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


ASIAN  BENEVOLENT  CORPS  EN- 
COURAGES CROSS  CULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
country  today  we  too  infrequently  note 
the  contributions  made  to  many  com- 
munities by  those  Americans  who  are  of 
Asian  descent.  These  people,  who  trace 
their  ancestry  to  such  lands  as  China, 
Japan,  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam  have  made  positive,  con- 
structive contributions  to  the  life  of  their 
communities. 

A  leading  organization  which  has  been 
working  vigorously  for  over  a  decade  to 
encourage  greater  imderstanding  of  the 
cultural  contributions  made  by  Asians  to 
America  and  to  promote  participation  by 
Americans  of  Asian  origin  in  the  life  of 
their  local  communities  is  the  Asian 
Benevolent  Corps — ABC. 

Since  1963,  ABC  has  directed  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  in  which 
Americans  of  Asian  descent  join  Amer- 
icans of  other  backgroimds  to  explore 
and  enjoy  the  many  dimensions  of  the 
Asian  heritage,  such  as  painting,  music, 
literature,  and  other  arts  and  activities. 

ASIAN  ARTS  FESTIVAL 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asian 
Benevolent  Corps  recently  held  a  highly 
successful  6-day  Asian  Arts  Festival  at 
the  Montgomery  Mall  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
At  this  very  Interesting  festival,  works  by 
traditional  and  contemporary  Airian  ari^ 


ists  were  featured,  embracing  both  the 
fine  and  applied  arts.  Theater,  music, 
dance,  fashion,  flower  arrangement, 
cooking,  film,  and  architecture  were  on 
display. 

The  6-day  Asian  Arts  Festival  was  the 
fruit  of  ABC's  longstanding  Interest  In 
the  arts  and  its  ongoing  involvement  with 
them  in  forums,  instruction  and  train- 
ing, workshops,  publications,  and  ex- 
change programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  sponsor  in  Congress  of 
the  National  Arts  and  Humanities  Foun- 
dation Act,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Asian  Arts  Festivsl  was  sponsored  in 
part  by  a  grant  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

The  festival  included  exhibits  of  Asian- 
American  paintings  and  other  visual  art 
works;  Chinese  and  Japanese  water 
color  denionstratiors;  Korean.  Chinese, 
Burmese,  and  Philippine  folk  dances; 
demonstrations  of  Vietnamese,  Chine.'=e, 
Eart  Indian  and  Philippine  cooking:  per- 
formances of  Vietnamese.  East  Indian, 
and  Philippiiie  music ;  demonstrations  of 
Chinese  Kung  Fu,  Japane.se  Judo,  and 
Korean  Martial  Arts;  and  fashion  shows 
of  costumes  of  various  Asian  countries. 

Participating  in  the  Festival  were  over 
100  artists,  many  of  whom  were  of  Asian 
descent,  many  of  whom  were  not,  and 
hundreds  of  community  participants  and 
staff  members. 

DIS ''INGUISHEO    PCBLIC    SERVICE   AVIr'AROS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
at  this  festival,  the  Asian  Benevolent 
Corps  also  presented  its  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Awards  for  1975  and  th.it 
the  recipients  were  four  of  our  own  col- 
leagues here  in  Congress,  including:  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Hawaii,  the 
Honorable  Htram  I  Fonc,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  K.  Inouye,  as  well  as  the 
two  Members  of  the  House  from  Hawaii, 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Spark  M.  Matsunaca  and  the  Hon- 
orable Patsy  T.  Mink. 

In  the  words  of  the  citations  which 
accompanied  their  awards,  these  four 
outstanding  Americans  of  Asian  descent 
were  recognized  for: 

Their  meritorious  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  as  Americans  of  Asian  des- 
cent, for  fostering  mutual  understanding 
and  goodwill  among  persons  of  all  national 
origins,  for  individual  participation  and 
growth  in  community  life  through  inspiring 
cltzenshlp  and  responsibility. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  ABC 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  note 
here  that  these  awards  follow  closely 
from  the  objectives  of  the  Asian  Benevo- 
lent Corps  which  I  would  like  here  to 
note: 

To  foster  mutual  understanding  and 
goodwill  among  persons  of  all  ancestries 
and  backgroimds. 

To  make  the  arts,  especially  Asian  arts, 
available  to  Americans  and  other  peo- 
ple, and  to  promote  cross  cultural  ex- 
changes. 

To  develop  interests,  talents,  and  skills 
in  furthering  Individual  growth  and  har- 
monious community  relations. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  life  hi  the 
community,  especially  for  disadvantaged 
persons,  by  developing  community  serv- 
ices and  resources. 

To  encoiu-age  active  participation  In 


public  aCfairs  and  to  foster  hetter  citi- 
zenship and  civic  responsibility. 

Both  Congressman  John  M.  Murphy 
of  New  York's  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  famed  China- 
town, and  Congressman  Matsunaga  ad- 
diessed  the  persons  attending  the  festi- 
val. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ABC,  active  here  in 
Washington,  also  undertakes  many  oth- 
er activities   to   realize   these  goals. 

Through  programs  or  chapters  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Indiana,  and 
California,  as  well  as  through  the  efforts 
of  individuals  worlting  in  other  Asian 
communities  in  this  countrj-,  about  25 
programs  are  now  operating  in  educa- 
tion, community  services  and  manpower 
training  and  referral. 

Thesfr  programs  provide  erreer  coun- 
seling, bilingual  education,  citizenship, 
busmcss  education,  and  courses  in  Asian 
affairs.  ABC's  Asian  embassy  semester, 
where  students  gain  academic  credit  for 
courses  in  govemmr'nt.  economics,  and 
the  arts  and  culture  of  various  Asian 
countries,  is  a  prinio  e::ainple  of  ABCs 
innovation  and  creativity. 

ABC  also  publishes  the  magazine,  As- 
ian Voice,  wliich  features  thoughtful 
articles  on  the  arts  and  other  a.spects  of 
Asian  lands  and  which  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  find  a  useful  source 
of  information  on  Asian  9nd  Asian  Amer- 
ican affairs. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  follow  with  sympa- 
thetic Interest  the  many  constructive  ac- 
tivities of  the  Asian  Benevolent  Corps. 

ABC  is  an  organization  that  is  making 
a  positive  contribution  to  American  life 
and  I  wish  ABC  continued  success  in  its 
several  activities. 


THE  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  BICEl^TEN- 
NIAL  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Annunzio>,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy 
I  Introduced  H.R.  7808,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  commemor- 
ating the  contributions  by  individuals  of 
various  ethnic  backgrounds  who  con- 
tributed to  the  founding  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

FV>r  too  long  our  history  boolcs  and 
folklore  have  emphasized  our  English 
heritage  with  Utile  or  no  mention  of  the 
stirring  contributions  made  by  other 
ethnic  groups.  The  exploits  and  dedica- 
tion of  many  non-Englishmen  have 
been  overlooked  with  the  result  that 
proper  acknowledgement  of  our  pluralist 
history  has  been  lacking. 

My  bill  would  help  correct  this  defect 
In  our  national  memory  by  striking  25,- 
000  medals,  of  21  different  designs,  which 
will  serve  as  a  reminder,  during  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Revolution,  that  we 
are  truly  many  peoples  of  one  nation. 
The  medals  themselves  would  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion and  all  cost  to  the  Government  In 
producing  the  medals  will  be  recovered 
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In  the  sale  of  the  medals  to  the  general 
public. 

I  should  like  to  aoqrialnt  you  with  a 
few  of  the  names  of  persons  of  non- 
English  ancestry  who  contributed  Im- 
portantly to  our  success  against  the  Brit- 
ish. Merely  calling  the  roll  of  a  few  of 
these  individuals  will  alert  us  to  our 
many  debts. 

Take,  for  example.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko, bom  in  Poland  and  trained  in 
military  engineering.  He  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1776.  A  dynamic  person  and  a  cour- 
ageous one,  he  participated  In  the  de- 
felt  of  Burgoyne  at  Ticonderoga  and 
Saratoga,  built  the  defenses  of  West 
Point,  explored  the  Catawba,  and  com- 
pleted his  service  as  a  cavalry  leader  in 
the  South. 

Another  man  of  Polish  ancestry,  Cas- 
Imir  Pulaski,  was  early  recruited  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  for  service  against  the 
British.  He  served  as  an  aide  to  General 
Washington  at  the  battle  of  Brandywlne 
and  during  the  severities  of  the  winter 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  died  shortly  after 
being  seriously  wounded  in  a  cavalry 
charge  at  Savannah,  Ga..  in  1779. 

Gustav  Henri  Rosenthal,  known  in 
America  as  John  Rose,  was  born  in  what 
Is  now  Latvia.  He  fled  to  America  hi  1777 
and  served  as  a  surgeon  and  as  an  aide 
to  General  Irvine  In  1781  and  1782.  In 
1783  he  was  honorably  discharged  and 
later  returned  to  Russia. 

William  Paca,  of  Italian  extraction, 
was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  Maryland  attorney,  he  was 
active  in  aimost  all  ths  important  po- 
litical movements  in  the  State.  He  op- 
posed the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, and  a  delegate  to  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress.  In  addition,  he  helped 
frame  the  Maryland  constitution,  later 
became  chief  justice  and.  in  1782,  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State. 

Baron  von  Steuben  probably  made 
some  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  any  leader  to  America.  Fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "the  flrst  teacher 
of  the  American  Army,"  he  was  bom  in 
Germany,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Seven  Years 
War.  In  1777,  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Dr.  Franklin,  he  traveled  to 
America  where  he  became  an  unpaid 
volunteer  under  General  Washington. 
Experienced  in  the  operations  of  a  gen- 
eral stafr,  an  institution  with  which 
Americans  were  imfamillar,  von  Steuben 
developed  a  training  program  for  the 
Army.  Later,  he  served  in  the  Monmouth 
campaign  of  1778  and  the  Yorktown 
campaign  of  1781.  After  the  war.  he  be- 
came an  American  citizen,  living  out  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  New  York  State. 
And  in  all  rolls  of  famous  revolu- 
tionaries, one  must  Include  the  legendary 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  A  wealthy  noble- 
man, he  arrived  in  America  in  1777.  Of- 
fering to  serve  without  pay.  he  was  com- 
missioned a  major  general  and  apfx>inted 
an  aide  to  Genotil  Washington.  He  im- 
mediately thrust  hims^  into  the  thick 
of  battle,  being  wounded  at  Brandywtae 
and.  later,  leading  a  reconnaisBance 
force  against  Comwallls.  He  endured  the 
misery  of  VaUey  Forge  with  his  Amerl- 
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Mr.    KOCH.    Mr.    Speake 
marked  the  fifth  anniversan 

arrests  that  led  to  the 

grad  trials  of  1970  and  the 
of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
science.    To    mark    the    __.. 
Greater  New  York  Confererte 
Jewry    has    initiated    a 
publicize  the  plight  of  the 
hopefully  secure  some 
their  situation.  In  connec._, 
campaign.   60   Congressmen 
York  and  New  Jersey  hav< 
congressional  adopt-a-prisoi  ler 
wherein  each  Representativi 
to  insure   the  release   of   i 
Soviet    Jewish    prisoner   of 
With  the  worsening  condition 
Jews  in  general,  and  of  the 
particular,  this  effort  takes 
portance. 

On    June    13    and    June 
were  held  to  commemorate 
versary    of    the    i 
Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of 
which   featured   prominent 
tarians,  humanitarians,  and 
cials.  At  the  request  of  the 
York  Conference  on  Soviet 
circulated  an  amnesty  appeal 
to  the  New  York  delegation 
in   the   congressional    adop 
which  was  released  at  the 

raUies.  In  that  such  occt 

the  past,  been  marked  by  the 
amnesty  to  prisoners,  we 
the  appeal  hope  that  the   . 
will  use  this  opportunity  to 
repatriate  those  Soviet  Jews 
on  who  sought  to  emigrate 

I  am  appending  the 
with  its  signatories : 

Amnesty  Appeal 
As  persons  concerned  with  hliman 
and  JiuUce,  w»  the  underslgnc  1 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
amnesty   to   the  Jewish 
science  In  the  USSR. 

We  note  with  dismay  the  .. 
Tered  by  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
oned  for  their  desire  to  exercls* 
rights.    In   accordance    with 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
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ated to  their  national  homeland 
reunited  with  their  famnies. 

W^e  are  saddened  and  outraged 
ment  of  these  Jewish  prisoners- 
and  mentel  degradation,  the  dc 
cal  care,  proper  diet  and  even 
privileges  granted   other  prlso- 

We  recognize  that  for  many  of 
ers  each  day  of  Incarceration 
torturous  conditions  further 
very  lives. 

We  call  on  the  leaders  of  the 
to  release  these  Prisoners  of  Co. 
to   allow   them   to   be   reunited 
families  in  Israel.  As  the  Soviet 
the  30th  Anniversary  of  the 
Nazis   with  humanitarian  g^., 
nesty  and  clemency,  we  aslc  that 
who  are  among  the  remnants  of 
ropean  Jewry,  be  Included  as  ' 

In  the  name  of  humanity.  In 
of  International  understanding 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
appeal. 

Rep.  Edward  Koch,  Rep.  Bella 
Joseph  Addabbo,  Rep.  Jerome 
Herman    BadUlo.   Rep.   Mario   «. 
Thomas   Downey,   Rep.    HamUtoi 
Rep.     Benjamin     Oilman,     Rep 
Holtzman,  Rep.  John  Murphy, 
Richmond.    Rep.    Robert    Roe 
Scheuer,  Rep.  Stephen  Solarz 
Rep.  Peyser,  and  Rep.  Leo 
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The  SPEAPCER  pro  tempor 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
woman  from  Kansas  (Mrs 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
afternoon  I  was  absent  frorr 
during  the  vote  on  H.R.  1607 
newspapers  the  same  lottery  ..,, 
exemptions  presently  provide  I 
and  television  stations.  Had  I 
ent.  I  would  have  voted  yes. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  introduced  a  blU  which  v 
public  service  conservation 
rural  unemployed.  Today,  I 
take  a  brief  moment  to 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Unemployment  Is  a  very  , 
lem  in  rural  America  today, 
ture  and  scope  of  this  pi' 
fully  understood  by  many  >  „ 
icy  makers  and  by  much  of  the 
public. 

It  i.s  a  popular  myth  that  th( 
"hard-core"  unemployment  in  . 
try   is   concentrated    primarily 
cities,  and  that  rural  Americans 
Ing  a  relatively  comfortable 
existence  in  the  countiyslde 
plistlc  conception  of  rural  life 
stark  realities  of  the   1970'l 
that  unemployment,  depleted 
ings,  lost  health  insurance,  b! 
and  foreclosure  are  painfully 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Stagflation  does  not  have  a 
nating  eye.  It  has  brought  t 
nomic  and  social  dislocation  to 
urban  areas  alike. 
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Regretably,  it  often  appears  that  Fed- 
eral policymakers  are  either  ignorant  of 
or  insensitive  to  this  fact.  Indeed,  when 
viewed  in  the  overall  context  of  national 
policy,  it  becomes  quite  apparent  that 
the  Federal  response  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America  has  been  much  less  than 
equitable.  The  imemployment  situation 
is  an  excellent  case  in  point. 

At  one  time,  unemployment  rates  in 
rural  areas  were  lower  than  the  national 
average.  This  is  no  longer  true.  Declining 
wholesale  prices  and  skyrocketing  pro- 
duction costs  are  forcing  increasing 
numbers  of  farmers  and  ranchers  off 
their  land  and  into  the  already  swollen 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  depressed 
economy  has  forced  many  small  busi- 
nessmen to  close  up  shop  and  lay  off  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  blue  collar  workers. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  rural  non- 
farm  residents  in  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1975  was  9.8  percent,  much  higher  than 
the  national  average  of  8.3  percent.  In 
addition,  tlie  unemployment  rate  for 
farm  families  has  risen  to  4.4  percent,  a 
significant  rise  over  normal  levels.  All  in 
all.  over  2^/2  million  nonurban  Americans 
are  currently  jobless,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  total.  This  figure 
is  particularly  revealing  when  one  con- 
siders that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
population  resides  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  effort 
to  combat  the  unemployment  problem 
in  rural  America  is  evident.  An  analysis 
of  the  Federal  budget  compiled  by  Sen- 
ator James  Aboxjrezk  of  South  Dakota 
disclosed  that  only  17  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  employment  and  man- 
power training  go  into  nonmetropolitan 
areas,  despite  the  fact  that  such  areas 
account  for  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  unemployed. 

A  recent  study  of  Federal  employment 
and  training  programs  prepared  for  the 
Rural  Housing  Alliance  by  Mr.  Tom  Kar- 
ter  provides  further  insight  into  this 
matter.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Karter  com- 
ments that — 

Rural  areas  have  a  greater  per  capita  need 
for  manpower  services  than  urban  areas,  and 
this  need  is  recognized  by  Federal  manpower 
officials.  However,  rural  areas  have  never  re- 
ceived an  equitable  share  of  manpower 
funds.  The  lack  of  Jobs  In  rural  areas,  the 
dispersion  of  the  rural  population,  the 
greater  cost  of  operating  rural  programs,  the 
lack  of  resources,  facilities  and  personnel, 
and  the  complex  problems  facing  rural  man- 
power planners  are  only  some  of  the  reasons 
explaining  why  rural  areas  have  not  received 
their  equitable  share  of  manpower  funds. 

It  is  clear  that  something  must  be  done 
to  promote  a  more  balanced  Federal  re- 
sponse to  our  Nation's  unemployment 
problem. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  help 
offset  the  geographic  Inequity  inherent 
in  existing  Federal  manpower  programs 
by  providing  direct  employment  assist- 
ance to  rural  Americans.  It  would  also 
help  to  preserve  our  country's  natural  re- 
sources by  allocating  the  money  and  the 
manpower  necessary  to  complete  valu- 
able conservation  projects  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Under  this  bill,  any  rural  area — as  de- 
fined by  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Ru- 
ral Development  Act — ^whlch  has  an  un- 
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employment  rate  of  over  6  percent  for  a 
period  of  90  days  or  more  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  conservation  project.  "Die  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  conjunc- 
tion with  State  agencies  already  estab- 
lished in  rural  areas.  To  be  eligible  lor 
employment  imder  the  px-ogram,  individ- 
uals would  have  to  be  over  18  years  of 
age,  residents  of  the  designated  area,  and 
out  of  work  for  at  least  30  days. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
this  program  is  designed  to  complement, 
not  supplant  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  drafted  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  it  would  become 
operative  whenever  imemployment  in  a 
rural  area  rises  to  an  unacceptable  level. 
It  is  intended  to  insure  that  rural  Amer- 
icans will  not  be  forgotten  in  periods  of 
unusually  high  unemployment. 

This  is  the  critical  is.?ue — equal  treat- 
ment for  all  our  Nation's  unemployed,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  happen  to  live. 

The  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
concern  about  our  country's  serious  un- 
employment problem,  and  it  has  offered 
constructive  and  responsible  proposals  to 
deal  with  it.  Unfortunately,  our  efforts 
have  been  continually  frustrated  by  the 
administration. 

The  Congi'2ss  recently  approved  a  ma- 
jor emergency  employment  appropria- 
tions bill  which  would  have  created  an 
estimated  900,000  jobs.  It  v/as  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

But,  even  if  this  bill  had  been  enacted 
into  law,  as  I  believe  it  should  have  been, 
it  would  have  had  a  disproportionate  im- 
pact on  rural  America.  Most  of  the  pub- 
lic service  jobs  created  by  this  bill  would 
have  been  earmarked  for  urban  resi- 
dents. 

That  is  why  H  Jl.  7860  is  so  Important 
If  the  Congress  is  going  to  fashion  a  re- 
sponsible and  equitable  program  to  deal 
with  our  unemployment  problem.  It  must 
provide  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  Nation's  unemployed. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  be  part  of 
such  a  program. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJt.  78S0 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Rural-Development  Act  of  1972  (88  Stat. 
657),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing title  VI,  and  aU  references  thereto,  aa 
title  VII,  by  redesignating  sections  601 
through  606.  and  all  references  thereto,  as 
sections  701  through  700,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  title  V  the  following  new 
title: 

•TITLE  VI— RURAL    CONSERVATION 

EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTS 

"ronHVGS 

"Sec.  601.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

"(1)  unemployment  levels  are  aerlously 
high  and  widespread  in  many  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  these  rural  areas  Include  lands  and 
facilities  of  the  National  Forest  System  as 
well  as  other  lands  and  facilities  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  puUlc  foieets  uid  otSMr  agri- 
cultural lands  and  facilities  under. the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  State*  and  other 


non-Federal  governmental  units,  and  pri- 
vately owned  forest,  range,  and  farm  lands; 

"(3)  there  are  large  backlogs  of  needed 
conservation  work  and  other  work  of  a  public 
nature  requiring  large  amounts  of  labor  and 
relatively  smaU  capital  Investments  within 
these  rural  areas: 

"(4)  rural  con.-ervation  employment  proj- 
ects on  public  and  private  lands  and  at  other 
facilities  within  rural  areas  could  quickly 
provide  employment  and  related  benefits  for 
thousands  of  unemployed  rural  residents, 
significantly  contribute  to  the  management 
of  many  rural  lands  by  reducing  the  large 
backlogs  of  conservation  work,  allow  the 
completion  of  other  projects  of  a  public  na- 
turr;.  and  stltnulatc  private  businesses  In 
rural  America:  and 

'  (5)  the  Departraent  of  Agriculture  has 
the  experience,  procedures,  and  field  organi- 
zations needed  to  effectively  administer  rural 
conrservatlon  employment  projects  on  lands 
and  at  faculties  under  its  adminlsitrative 
Jurisdiction  and  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  other  co- 
operators  for  such  projects. 

■■PURPOSK 

•Sec.  602.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  employment  for  unemployed  rural 
residents  through  rural  conservation  employ- 
ment projects  within  rural  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment. 

"DETINrnONS  AND  CONOmONS 

•Sec.  603.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title — 

"(1)  The  tsims  'rural'  and  'rural  area'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  ascribed  to  such 
terms  by  section  306(a)(7)  of  the  Conaolt- 
daied  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

•■(2)  The  term  area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment' means  any  area  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  sxistain  a  rural  conservation 
employment  project,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  which  has  had. 
for  90  consecutive  days  or  more,  a  rate  of 
unemployment  equal  to  or  in  excesa  of  6.5 
per  centun>,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

•'<3)  The  term  'rural  resident'  means  any 
person  who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  a  rural 
area  of  substantial  unemployment. 

"(4)  The  term  "rural  conservation  employ- 
ment project'  means  any  project,  carried  out 
within  a  rural  area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment, which  (A)  provides  a  Blgnificant 
Increase  in  employment  opportunities  for 
rural  residents;  (B)  Is  adminUtered  by  the 
Secretary  on  lands  or  at  facilities  under  his 
administrative  jurisdiction,  or  for  which  the 
Secretary  provides  financial  and  or  technical 
assistance  in  cooperation  with  any  State, 
Commonwealth,  territory,  possession,  trust 
territory,  public  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
dividual: (C)  la  within  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority and  responsibility  as  set  forth  in 
existing  law:  and  (D)  accelerate  or  otherwise 
further  existing  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"(6)  The  term  •Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  Individuals  shall  be  eUgible  for  em- 
ployment under  this  title  If  they — 

"(1)  are  rural  residents: 

"(2)  have  attained  eighteen  years  of  age; 
and 

"(3)  have  been  unemployed  for  a  period  of 
at  least  30  consecutive  days. 

"PROJECTS   CM   FEOEBAL  LANBS  AMD   AT   FEOKXAI. 
FACIUTIES 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  a« 
he  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  employ,  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  607(a)  of  thia  title,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  m  the 
competitive  senrice  and  to  pay  without  re- 
gard to  the  proTlsloDS  of  chapter  61  of  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  5  re- 
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lating  to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  indlTiduala  meeting  tbe  eligibility 
requirements  of  section  e03(b)  to  carry  out 
rural  conservation  employment  projects  on 
lands  and  at  faculties  within  the  National 
Forest  System  and  on  other  lands  or  at  other 
lacilUles  under  his  admUUstratlve  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  respor.slbUltles 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

••(  I )  determine  the  areas  iinder  his  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  which  are  within  rural 
areas  of  substantial  unemplojrment; 

"  ( 2 )  determine  and  select  appropriate  work 
projects  for  individuals  employed  under  this 
section,  giving  priority  consideration  to  proj- 
ects that  (A)  are  highly  labor  Intensive,  (B) 
have  work  plans  or  for  which  work  plans 
could  be  readily  developed,  (C)  could  be  Ini- 
tiated promptly,  and  (D)  could  be  substan- 
tially completed  within  12  months  after  Ini- 
tiated; 

"(3)  determine  rates  of  pay,  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  of  Individ- 
uals employed  under  this  section;  except  that 
no  person  employed  under  this  section  may 
b©  paid  a  wage  higher  than  the  prevailing 
rate  of  pay  for  permanent,  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  do- 
ing comparable  work  or  «10.000  per  year, 
whichever  is  lower. 

"(4)  provide,  directly  or  by  contract  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  67  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  transportation,  lodging, 
»nd  subsistence,  and  supplies  and  other  serv- 
ices and  equipment  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  Individuals  employed 
under  this  section  to  carry  out  their  duties; 
and 

"(5)  promulgate  regulations  to  insure  tne 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  individuals 
employed  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Individuals  employed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees other  than  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 171  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Individuals  shall  be  employed  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

"(e)  Existing  but  unoccupied  Federal  fa- 
culties and  surplus  or  unused  equipment,  or 
both,  of  all  types  including  military  facul- 
ties and  equipment  may  be  used  by  individ- 
uals employed  under  this  section,  where 
^propriate  and  with  tbe  approval  of  the 
Federal  agency  involved. 

"COOPERATIVE   PmOJECTS 

"S«c.  605.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
ftom  funds  appropriated  and  made  avaU- 
able  under  section  607(b)  of  this  title,  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  lands 
and  faculties  owned  by  SUtes  and  other 
non-Federal  governmental  tmlts  and  to  lands 
in  private  ownership,  within  rtnral  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment,  by  accelerating 
those  cooperative  programs  within  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction,  under  existing  law, 
which  can  best  provide  rural  conservation 
employment  projects. 

"(b)  In  determining  which  cooperative 
programs  shall  be  accelerated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  In  making  the 
allocations  of  funds  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
consideration  to  those  cooperative  programs 
which  can  best  provide  rural  conservation 
employment  projects  that — 

•*(1)  are  highly  labor  intensive; 

•■(2)  have  work  plans  or  for  which  work 
plans  could  be  readily  developed; 

"(3)  could  be  Initiated  promptly;  and 

•■(4)  could  be  substantially  completed 
within  12  months  after  initiated. 

"(c)  Whenever  funds  are  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  for  the 
acceleration  of  any  cooperative  program  such 
program  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  all  applicable  provisions  of  law  au- 
thorizing such  program,  except  provisions 
relating  to— " 


coopers  X)r3 


adv  mce 
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"(1)  requiring  allocation 
the  States; 

"(2)  limits  upon  the  . 
Federal  financial  assistance 
and 

"(3)   the   maximum 
to  any  State  or  local  „_ 
the  Secretary  determines 
eral  contribution  cannot 
talned  by  the  State  or  other 
cerned. 

"(d)  Payments  to     ._ 
section  may  be  made  in 
of   such   conditions   as   the 
deternune. 

"(e)  Individuals  employed 
proprlated  for  carrying  out 
this  section  shall — 

•'(1)  meet  the  eligibility 
section  603(b); 

"(2)  be  employed  wlthoul 
personnel  laws,  rules,  and  re 
cable  to  full-time  employees 
other  cooperator,  except  such 
regulations,  if  any,  relating 
compensation  for  injuries 
engaged  In  work  pursuant  to 

"(3)  be  employed  without 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  nationil 

"(4)   not  be  paid  a  wage 
prevailing  rate  of  pay  for 
time  employees  doing  com^., 
the  State  or  other  cooperatoi 
year,  whichever  is  lower;  and 

"(5)  not  be  deemed  to  be 
ees  for  any  purpose. 

"UMtTATIONS    ON    USE 

"Sec.  606.  Not  more  than  2S 
the  funds  made  available  for 
servatlon    employment    proJe_ 
title  may  be  expended  for  noi 

"AOTHOItlZATlON     OF 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  There  are  __ 
appropriated  for  carrying  out 
Of  section  604  of  this  title  $40 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

"(b)  There  are  authorized 
ftted  for  carrying  out  the  pi., 
Hon  605  of  this  title  $120,000,l 
oal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any 
of  law,  funds  appropriated  to 
provisions  of  this  title  for  the 
ing  June  30,  1975,  shall  remal  i 
obligation   until   June  30, 
funds  appropriated  for  the 
June  30,  1976.  shall  remain  _.. 
gallon  imtll  September  30,  19 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  

previous  order  of  the  Hous« 
man  from  New  York  (Mr 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    ROSENTHAL.    Mr. 
subtle  but  dramatic  changi 
in  our  foreign  assistance 
many  Members  of  Congres 
yet  recognize.  We  are  „.. 
nating  grant  military  aid, 
cause  of  skepticism  in  both 
legislative  branches  on  the 
wisdom  of  such  aid,  but 
many  grant  aid  recipient  „_ 
increased  their  per  capita  in 
they  are  ineligible  for  grants 

The  decline  in  grant 
ance  is  matched  by  a  sharj 
sales  in  military  equipment  „ 
our  Government.  Since  onlj 
imder  credit  or  guaranty  , 
congressional  approval,  the 
commercial  military  sales 
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the  provisions 
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be  appropri- 
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Increasingly  Important  area 
tary  activity  overseas  outside 
sional  purview. 

I  am  introducing  today 
will  address  this  problem 
advance  congressional 
arms  sales  by  coimtry 
weapons  systems  and  major 
ices  to  be  sold.  This  bill,  a  t_ 
one  introduced  in  the  Senati 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wise 
sert   and  implement  the 
role  in  an  exceedingly  important 
of  foreign  policy. 

To  illustrate  the  dimensions 
problem  of  U.S.   military 
these  figures: 

U.S.  military  sales  abroad-\Orders 
I  MUlions  of  dollars 

Fiscal  year  1968 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Fiscal  year  1970 I 

Fiscal  year  1971 " 

Fiscal  year  1972 HH 

Fiscal  year  1973 

Fiscal  year  1974 HI 
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Lest  it  be  assumed  that  _, 
crease  in  fiscal  year  1974  sale 
atypical,  the  Pentagon  recen 
that  in  the  first  7  months  o 
1975  orders  for  U.S.  arms  „ 
million.  At  the  present  rate 
the  United  States,  already 
arms  exporter  in  the  world,  \ 
$25  billion  in  arms  overseas 

Congress  has  a  special  , 
to  understand  and  to  review 
ment  in  our  military  role 
cause  we  dominate  tliis  field 
oui-  actual  arms  deliveries 
1973  compared  to  the  other 
this  field: 

Leading  arms  exporters — delivel^es 
[Millions  of  dollars] 

United  States 

U.S.S.R.   '.'.'.'.'.'. 

France  

Britain 
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This  bill,  which  I  also  int^d 
pose  as  an  amendment  to  _ 
Military  Sales  Act  when  it  is 
committee  for  markup  this 
these  main  provisions: 

First.  A  reporting  requireme  it 
vide  the  Congress,  by 
year,  a  complete  account  of .. 
of  all  kinds  proposed  for  the 

cal  year,  by  total  sales, 

weapons  system,  or  defense 
provided;  and  a  projection  of 
planned  for  the  coming  5 
when  known; 

Second.  A  justification .  _, 
provide  Congress  with  an 
and  justification  for  the 
sales  program,  for  the  progr 
countiy,  and  for  each  majo  * 
program     or     defense     servii 
supplied ; 

Third.  An  impact  statemen 

vide  Congress  with  a  ^ 

the  proposed  sales  program 

arms  control  and  military 

in  each  region  and  worldwl^^ 
effects  on  U.S.  military 
war  reserve  stocks; 

Fourth.     A     response     .. 
Within  30  days  of  its  receipt, 
tive  branch  shall  respond  to 
for   additional   information 
items  1,  2,  and  3  above  from 
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men  of  the  House  Intematlofnal  Rd»- 
tions  Committee  or  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee; 

Fifth.  An  approval  requirement:  First, 
the  Congress  must  approve  an  overall 
foreign  military  sales  program  which 
specifies  a  maximum  amount,  by  country, 
and  by  major  weapons  and  defense  serv- 
ice; and  second,  for  sales  proposed  be- 
yond the  prc^ram  approved  under  first 
above,  the  Congress  must  first  approve 
specific  sales  by  country  and  weapons 
system  or  service;  and 

Sixth.  A  waiver  provision:  The  Presi- 
dent may  waive  the  appoval  requirement 
cited  above  for  a  particular  sale  if  he 
notifies  the  Congress  that  such  a  waiver 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  carefully 
consider  this  legislation  which  forms, 
in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  many  indi- 
vidual steps  needed  if  we  are  to  play  the 
role  in  foreign  affairs  which  our  Consti- 
tution demands. 

I  Include  below  the  full  text  of 
H.R. 7922: 

H.R.  7922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  2  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section  : 

"Sec.  25.  Congressional  Approval. — (a) 
Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year, 
beginning  In  the  calendar  year  1976,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
on  the  same  day  a  report  which  shaU  include 
the  following: 

"(1)(A)  A  statement  which  shaU  set 
forth— 

"(i)  the  total  amount  of  cash  sales  from 
stock  under  section  21,  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  section  22,  credit  sales  under 
section  23,  and  guaranties  imder  section  24 
ot  this  Act  proposed  to  be  made  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  each  county  or  interna- 
tional organization  the  name  of  which  is 
set  forth  in  such  statement  pursuant  to 
clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph; 

"(U)  the  country  or  International  organi- 
zation to  which  such  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
gttaranty  is  proposed  to  be  made;  and 

"(ill)  in  the  event  any  such  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty  Involves  a  major  weapons 
system  or  a  major  defense  service,  a  full  and 
complete  description  of  such  major  weapons 
system  or  such  major  defense  service. 

"(B)  The  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  submit  additional  statements  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  matter  specified  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ( A)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  A  projection  which  shall  set  forth  the 
total  amount  of  such  sales,  credit  sales,  or 
guaranties  expected  to  be  made  to  each  coun- 
try or  International  organization  dicing  the 
next  S  fiscal  years.  In  the  event  such  sales, 
credit  sales,  or  guaranties  are  expected  to 
involve  a  major  weapons  system  or  a  major 
defense  service,  such  report  shall  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  describe  fully  and  com- 
pletely such  major  weapons  system  or  major 
defense  service,  and  shall  set  forth  the 
name  of  the  country  or  international  orga- 
nization to  which  the  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  thereof  is  expected  to  be  made. 

"(3)  An  explanation  and  justification  for — 

"(A)  the  total  foreign  mUltary  sales  pro- 
gram; 

"(B)  the  foreign  military  sales  program 
with  respect  to  each  counU^  and  interna- 
tional organization  to  which  sales,  credit 


sales,  at  guaranties  are  made  thereunder; 
and 

"(C)  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  In- 
volving a  major  weapons  system  or  major 
defense  service; 

as  described  in  the  projectl^  transniUtted 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding an  explanation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  matter  set  forth  in  clauses  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph  wUl — 

"(i)  support  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States; 

"(U)  strengthen  the  secvirlty  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(111)  promote  world  peace. 

"(4)  (A)  An  Impact  statement  describing 
fully  and  completely  the  effect  of  the  matter 
set  forth  In  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  ot 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to — 

"(1)  balances  of  power  and  arms  races  in 
each  region  of  the  world  in  which  such  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  is  expected  to  be 
made; 

"(11)  International  negotiations  and  efforts 
directed  at  the  achievement  of  arms  control; 

"(ill)  the  defense  production  capability  of 
the  United  States; 

"(Iv)  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(V)   the  War  Reserve  Stocks. 

"(B)  In  the  preparation  of  that  portion 
of  the  impact  statement  relating  to  clauses 
(A)  (1)  and  (A)  (U)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shaU  consult  with  the  EMrector  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  30  days  following  the 
receipt  of  a  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  addlltonal  information  with  re- 
spect to  a  statement  transmitted  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  such  In- 
formation shaU  be  transmitted  to  such 
Chairman. 

"(b)  (1)  After  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  statement  transmitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section  and 
the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving— 

"(A)  a  maximum  amount  of  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guaranties  with  respect  to  a  spec- 
ified country  or  international  organization 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  President 
may  make  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
to  such  country  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing such  maximum  amount;  and 

"(B)  a  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  In- 
volvmg  a  major  weapons  system  or  major 
defense  service; 

the  President  may  make  such  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty,  subject  to  any  limitations, 
prohibitions,  and  authorities  contamed  in 
such  concurrent  resolution. 

"(2)  Any  or  all  of  the  matter  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
included  in  a  single  concurrent  resolution 
of  approval. 

"(3)  (A)  No  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
involving  a  major  weapons  system  or  major 
defense  service  may  be  made  unless  the  Con- 
gress by  concurring  resolution  approves  such 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 

"(B)  No  other  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
may  be  made  unless — 

"(i)  the  Congress  has  approved  by  con- 
current resolution  tbe  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  to  which  such  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty  is  to  be  made; 

"(U)  the  total  amount  of  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guaranties  previously  made  to 
such  country  during  such  fiscal  year  does 
not,  when  added  to  the  amount  of  such 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  exceed  the  max- 
imum amount  approved  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)    of  this  subsection;   and 

"(Ui)  such  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
is  made  In  accordance  with  all  limitations. 


prohibitions,  and  authorities  referred  to  In 
paragraph   (1)    of  this  snbwctton. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  reelect  to 
any  particular  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
if  the  President  transmits  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  statement  of  the  waiver  In  which  he 
certifies  t'-at  such  waiver  s  vltsl  to  f-e  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Section  47  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  strlkmg  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (1) : 

(2)  striking  oi't  tve  period  at  t"  e  e  d  ol 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

"(3)  'major  weapons  systems'  means  a 
weapons  system  which  costs,  over  the  Ufe 
of  its  development  or  production  in — 

"(A)  research,  development,  testing,  and 
engineering,  in  excess  of  $50,000,000;  or 

"(B)  procurement  in  excess  of  $200,000,- 
000;  and 

"(4)  'major  defense  service'  means  any 
defense  service  (as  defined  in  section  644(f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 )  which 
materlaUy  Increases  the  mUltary  c^abillty 
of  the  country  to  which  it  Is  rendered." 


CELEBRATION  OF  ARMY'S  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  AT  PORT  BEN- 
NING,  GA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinklet)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
a  high  honor  this  past  weekend  for  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  welcome  President 
Gerald  Ford  as  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
observance  of  the  Army's  200th  anniver- 
sary at  Fort  Benning.  Along  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Howard  "Bo"  Callaway, 
Gov.  George  Busbee.  Senators  Heuun 
Tauiadce,  Sam  Ninnr,  and  Jobii  Spauc- 
MAV,  Congressmen  Robert  Stephemts,  El- 
liott Levitas,  Tom  Bevill,  Bill  Nichols. 
Dawson  Mathis,  and  myself,  thousands 
turned  out  to  hear  the  President's  trfl>ute 
to  the  Nation's  tradition  of  strong  na- 
tional defense.  On  hand  to  applaud  this 
smtlment  were  Columbus  mayor.  Jack 
Mickle,  and  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  mayor, 
Frank  Roberts,  as  well  as  national  AUSA 
president,  Jim  Woodruff,  local  AUSA 
chapter  president,  Joe  Windsor,  and 
Charles  Daley,  chairman  of  the  Steering 
Committee  for  the  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration. 

We  had  the  added  thrill  and  excite- 
ment of  seeing  demonstrations  of  some 
of  the  skills  of  today's  Army — ^first  the 
Rangers,  the  toughest  soldier  of  them  all; 
then  the  airborne,  as  brave  a  soldier  as 
they  come — far  different  in  appearance 
from  that  first  Army  200  years  ago,  but 
instilled  with  the  same  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism that  made  that  Army  great. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  weekend's 
observance  was  best  summed  up  by  the 
Saturday  Columbus  Enquirer  and  Ledger 
in  an  editorial  the  day  of  the  President's 
visit.  I  submit  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Saluting  the  Akmt 

Vniat  thoughts  must  have  raced  through 
George  Washington's  mind  that  June  day  aOO 
years  ago  when  the  Contintntal  Cmigress  ap- 
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pointed  him  general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Continental  Army. 

His  army  was  10  companies  of  riflemen 
from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
which  had  been  raised  and  enlisted  Just  one 
day  before  to  serve  until  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

When  Wasnington  surveyed  his  troops,  he 
foimd  not  a  disciplined,  well-honed  fighting 
unit,  but  a  group  of  scragglv,  haggered  set- 
tlers. 

Tliey  ranged  in  age  from  16  to  60,  wore 
whatever  clothes  they  had  talcen  from  their 
trunic  at  home  and  their  weapons  were  ones 
they  had  used  to  fill  the  kitchen  cupboard. 

This  was  the  army  Washington  was  to  lead, 
and  as  he  looked  them  over  he  must  have 
wondered  what  kind  of  future  it  would  have. 
What  Washington  could  not  see  was  the 
drean\  inside  these  settlers'  minds.  They  had 
a  dream  of  liberty,  of  freedom,  of  the  right 
to  build  a  land  where  men  of  all  backgrounds 
could  Uve  In  peace  and  tranquility. 

It  was  that  dream,  that  hope,  that  prayer- 
ful cavise  which  led  that  group  of  men 
through  the  Revolutionary  War  and  it  is  that 
same  love  of  liberty  that  has  caused  it  to 
endure  through  the  past  200  years. 

President  Ford  and  others  ttom  the  gov- 
ernment that  Army  has  fought  to  uphold  will 
be  here  today  to  express  the  gratitude  of  a 
people  and  nation  for  a  flighting  group  which 
has  defended  the  caui.e  of  freedom  for  two 
centuries. 

As  the  nation  pays  homage  to  this  Army, 
we  recall  the  words  of  the  late  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  who  wrote,  sometime  prior  to  his 
death  in  1964: 

"Strange  voices  are  heard  across  the  land, 
decrying  this  old  and  proven  concept  of 
patriotism.  Seductive  murmurs  ,are  arising 
that  it  is  now  outmoded  by  some  more  com- 
prehensive and  all-embracing  philosophy, 
that  we  are  provincial.  Immature  or  reac- 
tionary when  we  idealize  our  own  country. 
'They  say  there  is  a  higher  destiny  for  us 
under  another  and  more  general  flag,  that  no 
longer  when  we  send  our  sons  and  daughters 
to  the  battlefields  must  we  see  them"  through 
all  the  way  to  victory  ... 

"Listen  not  to  these  voices.  Heed  them  not. 
Visit  upon  a  righteous  scorn,  born  of  the  past 
aacrlflces  of  your  fighting  sons  and  daughters. 
Repudiate  them  in  the  market  place,  on  plat- 
forms, from  the  pulpit. 

"The  highest  encomium  you  can  still  receive 
Is  to  be  called  a  patriot,  if  it  means  you  love 
your  country  above  all  else  and  will  place 
your  life,  if  need  be,  at  the  service  of  your 
flag." 

Douglas  MacArthur's  words  are  fresh  and 
new  today.  Just  as  they  applied  to  George 
Washington's  troops  of  200  years  ago. 

Wo  come  today  not  with  congratulations 
to  this  Army  for  prevailing.  Instead  we  come 
with  thanks  to  it,  for  allowing  us  to  prevail. 


anyi  tilng 


REFORMING    THE    SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY   INCOME   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  ttiis 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Public  Assistance  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  regarding  proposed  reforms  of  the 
supplemental  security  Income  program. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  be- 
lief that  reform  of  this  program  should 
be  an  urgent  priority  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

As  many  of  the  other  witnesses  at 
these  hearings  have  testified,  unless  the 
Congress  acts  to  pass  an  emergency 
measure  soon,  SSI  recipients  in  some 
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States  will  not  receive 
cost-of-living  increase 
to  take  effect  on  Jixly  l, 
that  the  State  supplement 
will  be  reduced  on  a 
basis  when  the  Federal 

There  is  also  a  great 
fundamental  reforms  to 
gram  including  provisions 
ance  of  emergency  ^_ 
checks  become  lost  or  „.„ 
for  a  housing  allowance  or 
cost-of-living  adjustment, 
for  a  discretionary  fund 
ticipated  expenses.  My  t 

trates  the  incredible 

be  placed  on  tliese  very  lo\ 
pie  when  circumstances  ar 
they  have  no  control. 

I  am  inserting  into  the 
timony  on  SSI.  I  would  al 

advantage  of  this  ...^ 

my  colleagues  in  the  House 
effort  to  make  the  necessar  ' 
in  this  program  and  to 
quickly  a.s  possible  in  ord^r 
the  suffering  of  the  aged, 
abled  who  depend  on  it' 
source  of  support. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Reforming  the  Supplemen 
Income  Progra 
(Testimony  of  Hon.  Richard  1.  Ottinger  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance of  the  House  Committ(  e  on  Ways  and 
Means) 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  my  dis 
leagues  on  the  subcommittee, 
have  the  t^portunity  to 
today  to  present  my  views  on 
need  lor  reform  of  the  s 
income  program  for  aged.'blin 
Americans. 

In  my  opUiIon,  this  progr._, 
disaster  for  a  group  of  peopl ; 
was  intended  to  provide  s 
service.  The  basic  problem  wit  i 
of  course,  is  that  it  simply 
enough  money  for  these  p._ 
and  it  la  so  rigid  and  inflexibh 
undue  hardships  on  a  group 
who,  because  of  advanced  age 
ing  conditions,  are  unable  to 
themselves. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  an  SS: 
age   Introduced   by   cbngre; 
MAN  which  she  described  to  _ 
tall    earlier    in    these    hearlni 
would   provide  such   things 
cost-of-living  increases  to  SS: 
all  States,  a  housing  supple 
participants  in  the  program  _ 
stamps  available  for  all  SSI 
choose  to  receive  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  in 

I  developed  separate  leglslatic^x 
to  provide  a  more  adequate 
ance  for  SSI  participants.  A__ 
provisions  of  this  bill,  any  aged 
abled  person  on  SSI  who  is  pay 
a  quarter  of  his  or  her  incow  i 
would  be  eligible  for  a  Feder(  1 
equal  to  the  excess  above  25 
come  that  is  being  spent.  Hou 
as  rent  or  mortgage  payments 
taxes  and  essential  utilities 
ing  on  the  bill  of  $1,200  per 
■glble  individual.  I  believe  thi 
percent  of  income  that  I  hav 
the  maximum  an  SSI  recipien 
to  pay  for  housing  Is  both  r 
logical  because  it  conforms  to 
set  under  the  section  8  ho 
payments  program  in  which 
are  given  a  Federal  housing 
the  difference  between  the 
rental  unit  and  a  given 
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come.  Under  this  program  no  _ 
to  pay  in  excess  of  25  percent 
income  for  housing,  and  some 
come  persons  may  pay  as  little 
of  income. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  . 
what  this  proposal  might  cost 
Government,     because     no     c 
study  has  yet  been  conducted 
moy  SSI  recelplents  are  paylnj 
25';    of  income  for  hou'in'*.  I 
however,  that  the  Social  Seciirlti 
tion  does  plan  to  have  such 
in   the   near  future,  and  it 
me  that  at  Fuch  time  as  these 
leased,    we   might   be   able   to 
reliable  cost  estimates. 

It  is  an  established  fact 
falls,  the  percentage  of  it  spem 
ii::e.5  dramatically.  The  1970  cs 
that  amni'CT  hoviseholds  teamed 
years   of   age  or   older,   71%    oi 
gross  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,., 
ni3re   than   35   percent  of  that 
hou.'ing.   The   same   figure 
heads   of   household   in   the 
category  of  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

I  firmly  believe  that  rent 

is  one  way  of  getting  around 
flexibility  of  a  program  that  ha:  .. 
regional  cost-of-living  differen^s 
sideration  in  the  awarding  of  b 
higher  cost-of-living   areas  of 
rising  rent  and  utilities,  couple< 
of  adequate  alternate  housing  { 
prices  has  made  it  increasingly 
those  on  SSI  to  survive. 

There  is  also  gk-eat  need  for  a 
fund  to  be  used  by  the  S< 
unanticipated  costs   to  SSI 
present  law  provides  no 
v/hat  are  often  desperate 
also    like    at    this    time    to 
serious    oversight    in   SSI    law 
to  the  disabled.  Many  people  c 
that  disabled  children  of  low- 
lies  can  also  qualify  for  SSI.  _ 
establishing  SSI  mandated  that 
people  should  be  referred  to 
habilitation   agencies  under    „, 
This  is  obviously  not  feasible  ir 
children  in  the  early  years, 
been    bi-partisan   legislation    ... 
the  Senate  already  this  year  to 
oversight.  It  is  imperative  that 
law  to  provide  for  the  referral 
handicapped  children  to  the  a] 
or  State  agency  for  necessary 
habilltative   services.   In   this 
with  handicapping  conditions  - 
in  the  most  important  formative 
there  is  still  some  hope  of 
correct  their  diabilities.  Such 
certainly  cost-effective,  since 
in  preventing  a  good  many  h_. 
becoming  severe  disabilities  and 
affected  children  to  one  day  bi 
tive  citizens  without  need  to  . 
as  a  permanent  source  of  Income 
In  concluding  my  remarks  th 
would  like  to  tell  a  story  that 
from  a  constituent  in  Westchc 
Just  last  month.  An  aged  widow 
trict  living  on  SSI,  a  woman 
vered  for  her  many  years  of  l. 
to  the  community,  was  suffering 
nal  stages  of  terminal  cancer, 
had  been  diverted  from  her 
temporarily  in  December  of 
entered  the  hospital  for  ti-eatmejit 
ruary  1st  of  this  year  this 
discharged  from  the  hospital 
return   home.   She  notified 
that  her  SSI  checks  could  be 
home  address.  Weeks  passed 
nothing.  In  the  meantime,  her 
lowed  her  to  live  rent-free  in 

believing  that  she  would 

her  back  payments  and  be  able 
Despite  repeated  efforts  by 
concerned   and  members   of 
checks  never  arrived. 
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At  one  point  In  the  ceM  we  were  told  that 
this  lady's  file  had  been  rejected  by  the  com- 
puter and  that  a  cwtlfled  <Aeck  ooverlng  all 
back  payments  would  be  maUed  ■oon.  Two 
days  before  her  death  my  constituent  called 
my  office  to  explain  bow  de^ly  dlstreeaed 
.she  was  to  know  that  she  would  die  without 
ever  being  able  to  repay  this  debt,  which 
amounted  to  some  $700,  to  her  landlord,  who 
had  been  so  kind  and  understanding.  After 
her  death  my  office  continued  to  explore  how 
the  missing  checks  might  be  retrieved  In 
order  to  at  least  repay  the  landlord.  We 
learned  that  the  law  specifies  that  any  money 
due  a  deceajsed  SSI  recipient  can  only  be 
claimed  by  a  surviving  spouse. 

I  want  to  tell  this  story  to  Illustrate  bow 
insensitive  the  SSI  program  can  be  to  human 
needs.  Since  this  woman  had  virtually  no 
income  over  a  period  of  five  months  due  to 
a  mechanical  error,  I  wonder  how  she  obtain- 
ed food  and  other  necessities  during  that 
period.  I  can  only  presume  that  there  were 
others  as  compassionate  as  the  landlord  who 
extended  a  helping  hand.  Certainly  the  law 
should  make  some  provision  for  casee  like 
this,  where  an  SSI  recipient  dies  after  in- 
curring debts  that  he  or  she  would  normally 
have  been  able  to  pay  had  the  SSI  checks 
been  received  on  schedule. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  strong  desire  to  see 
reform  of  the  SSI  program  made  a  top  prior- 
ity of  the  94th  Congress.  We  must  not  fall 
in  this  Congress  to  correct  the  many  inequi- 
ties that  were  wrought  upon  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  through  this  program  and  to 
end  the  ravaging  effects  that  an  unprece- 
dented rate  of  inflation  has  had  on  the  most 
defenseless  group  in  om  society. 


TRUE  TO  THE  CORPS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  pei-mission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  I  entered  in  the  Record  some  corre- 
spondence detailmg  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  extraordinary  overreaction  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  a  March 
court  decision  on  their  responsibilities 
under  section  404  of  the  1972  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  In  today's  New  York 
Times  appeared  an  excellent,  reasonable 
editorial  wliich  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
True  to  the  Corps 

Tiie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  cooked 
up  a  scheme  to  evade  a  provision  of  law  that 
it  doesn't  like  by  reducing  a  court  order  to 
such  absurdity  that  it  hopes  thereby  to  force 
a  change  in  the  law.  The  strategy  should  be 
as  unsuccessful  as  it  is  uncon.scionable. 

Until  this  year,  the  Corps — which  has  al- 
ways been  more  Interested  in  building  proj- 
ects than  In  preservhig  the  enviroiunent — 
narrowly  interpreted  its  function  of  controll- 
ing dredging  and  filling  operations  afTectlng 
tlie  country's  waterways.  However,  in  the 
VVixter  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972,  Cou- 
y;ress  had  made  it  clear  that  the  Corps'  pro- 
toctive  program  was  to  apply  not  only  to 
u.tvigab'.e"  waters,  as  heretofore,  but  also 
to  the  country's  lakes,  streams,  rivers  and 
wetlands  as  well.  The  Corps  chose  to  ignore 
tliat  extremely  significant  change  in  word- 
!».g  from  previous  law,  continuing  to  confine 
lis  attentions  to  navigable  waters  only,  to  the 
urave  detriment  of  tributaries  and  wetlands. 

The  upshot  of  a  suit  brotight  by  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  and  the  Na- 
Uonal  WUdllfe  Federation  was  a  United 
States  District  Court  decision  three  montlis 
:igo  that  Congress  meant  Just  what  It  said, 
whereupon  the  Corps  deliberately  proceeded 
lo  stretch  its  newly  accepted  Jurisdiction  be- 


yond reason.  Federal  permits,  the  Corps  aa- 
nounced,  might  now  be  required  oC  the 
"tanner  who  wants  to  deepen  an  Irrigation 
ditch  or  plow  a  field"  or  "the  rancher  who 
wants  to  enlarge  hla  stock  pond."  "Millions 
at  people,"  the  Corps  solemnly  warned,  "may 
be  presently  violating  the  law"  and  subject 
to  severe  penalties. 

If  such  inflammatory  nonsense  was  in- 
tended to  raise  a  hue  and  cry,  it  succeeded. 
Congressmen  are  being  pressed  by  the  farm 
bloc  and  other  lobbies  to  re-establish  "nav- 
igable waters"  as  the  only  area  of  the  Corps' 
Jurisdiction.  This  would  leave  at  the  mercy 
of  the  develc^ers  the  60  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's economically  and  environmentally  in- 
valuable wetland  resources  still  Intact. 

Public  pressure  should  be  directed  not  at 
Congress  to  tamper  with  the  Water  Ftdlu- 
tion  Control  Act  but  at  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Army  and  the  Administration  It- 
self to  execute,  not  sabotage,  the  law  of  the 
land  as  Uiterpreted  by  the  courts. 


COAL  LIQUEFACTION  AND  COAL 
GASIFICATION 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

i^r.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
administration  and  the  oil  exporting 
coim tries  are  talking  about  Just  how 
much  extortion  the  American  people 
should  su£Fer,  and  while  we  debate  Uie 
Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion 
Act,  we  are  neglecting  the  real  solution 
to  our  energy  problem.  It  Is  coal  lique- 
faction and  coal  gasification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
details  on  our  coal  reserves — ^I  believe 
the  House  knows  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

What  I  do  want  to  point  out  is  that 
liquefaction  and  gasification  technology 
has  been  available  for  years  and  years. 
Of  course  perfecting  research  Is  needed, 
but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we — tlie  United  States — should  not  go 
ahead  right  now  with  coal  liquefaction 
and  coal  gasiiication  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  we  were  as 
close  as  2  cents  a  gallon  away  from  con- 
verting coal  into  liquid  fuel  as  cheaply  as 
converting  it  from  petroleum,  but  the 
administration  in  office  tlien  stopped  the 
program.  It  also  stopped  an  imderground 
gasification  program  in  Alabama. 

But  Germany  lias  had  these  processes 
.since  the  1930s,  and  South  Africa  has 
liquefied  coal  commercially  for  many 
years. 

There  is  no  problem  with  teclmology — 
the  problem  is  how  to  get  these  plants 
built  and  operatii^s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  introduced  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  I  would  Uke 
to  mention  in  that  regard,  because 
either  or  both  or  a  combination  would 
put  the  United  States  on  the  road  to 
energy  independence  the  moment  one 
was  enacted. 

One  is  H.R.  1358 — the  proposed  Min- 
eral Gasification  and  Liquefaction  Act. 
It  would  set  up  a  Mineral  Gasification 
and  Liquefaction  Administration,  with 
an  Administrator  charged  with  the  duty 
to  establish  a  program  for  assistance 
to  private  Industry  in  the  development 
and  commercial  operation  of  facilities 


for  the  liquefaction  and  gasification  of 
coal. 

Here  is  what  the  Administrator  could 
do  to  bring  about  a  commercial  scale 
liquefaction  and  gasification  industry, 
run  by  private  companies : 

First.  MidEe  loans. 

Second.  Enter  into  pm'chase  agree- 
ments and  price  support  agreements,  for 
the  final  product,  at  a  fair  profit. 

Third.  Guarantee  contracts  entered 
into  by  firms  receiving  loans  under  this 
legislation. 

Fourth.  Acquire  mineral  rights  and 
construction  sites  needed  to  bring  this 
industry  into  existence  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1358  would  also 
require  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agmcy  to  review  the  construction  plans 
and  the  actual  construction  of  any  Uque- 
fcMStion  and  gasification  plant  built  un- 
der this  legislation,  so  that  the  most 
thorough  antipollution  effort  possible  is 
made. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  authorized  to  lease  Federal  lands  for 
coal  to  be  used  in  liquefaction  or  gasi- 
fication, and  the  United  States  would 
be  compensated  by  a  percent  of  the  gross 
amount  of  the  sale  of  the  products.  The 
Secretary  would  set  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  I  men- 
tioned, H  Jl.  6598,  is  based  on  the  method 
we  used  to  construct  vitally  needed  in- 
dustries for  World  War  n  material  pro- 
duction. 

Tills  bill,  the  Mineral  Liquids  and 
Gases  Facilities  Act,  basically  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  out  with  the  capital  costs  of  estab- 
lishing liquefaction  and  gasification 
plants. 

We  know,  from  the  experience  of 
World  War  II,  that  the  Government  built 
plants  which  private  corporations  leased, 
and  eventually  acquli-ed,  as  a  method  of 
getting  badly  needed  plants  built  fast. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion's Administrator  would  be  authorized 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Mineral  Gasification  and 
Liquefaction  Administration.  After  the 
Mineral  Gasification  and  Liquefaction 
Administrator  approved  a  project,  tlie 
ERDA  Administrator  could  purchase  the 
site  and  construct  the  plant. 

The  ERDA  Administrator  could  also 
acquire  existing  facilities  built  for  lique- 
faction or  gasification,  but  the  owner  of 
an  already  built  facility  would  get  first 
chance  at  leasing  it  back. 

The  leases  under  this  legislation  would 
be  negotiated,  and  the  ojjerators  of  the 
plants  would  be  assured  of  a  fair  profit. - 

The  operator  of  a  leased  plant  would 
sell  the  product  at  the  prevailing  market 
price,  or  keep  tlie  output  for  its  own  use. 

The  operator  would  have  up  to  10  years 
to  decide  whether  to  buy  the  plant,  at  a 
negotiated  price.  The  Administrator 
could  put  a  plant  up  for  bids,  however, 
but  the  operator  would  have  a  chance  to 
buj'  at  the  highest  bid  price. 

No  foreign-owned  entity  would  lease 
or  buy  one  of  these  plants,  unless  the 
President  declared  that  it  was  hi  the  na- 
tional interest. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  methods  of 
getting  the  United  States  into  full-scale, 
commercial  coal  gasification  and  coal 
Uquefactkoi  obviously  overlt^)-  H.R.  1358 
Is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Jointly.  H.R.  6598  Is  referred  to 
the  Interior  Committee. 

There  is  a  world  of  expertise  on  these 
committees,  and  In  the  subcommittees 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  con- 
sidering this  kind  of  legislation.  I  want 
to  urge  these  distinguished  committees  to 
act  now— without  delay — and  end  our 
dependence  on  the  foreign  oil  extortion- 
ists, once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  on  December  17, 
two  subcommittees  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee — Science.  Re- 
search, and  Development,  and  Energy, 
held  a  Joint  hearing  on  a  related  bill, 
HJl.  17400.  which  Chairman  Tsacui  and 
I  cosponsored.  There  was  tui  intensive 
discussion  of  coal  liquefaction  and  coal 
gasification  at  that  hearing,  and  I  would 
like  to  refer  the  Members  to  the  report, 
Mo.  52.  of  the  committee. 

I  Include  the  text  of  H.R.  1358  and 
Hil.  6598  with  my  remarks: 

HJt.  1358 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  to  provide  for 
the  deveU^ment  of  coal  gaslflcatlon  and 
coal   liquefaction,   for  producUon   of  olj 
from  oU  ahale,  and  for  other  purposec 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mineral  Gasifica- 
tion and  Liquefaction  Development  Act". 

See.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Mineral  OastttcaUon  and  Liquefaction  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration")  which  shall  have  as  its 
head  an  Admlnliitrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  bo  compensated  at  the  max- 
imum rate  established  from  time  to  time  for 
level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section 
6313  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  have  such  other  employees 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  luuction.s  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maximiui  rate  established 
from  time  to  time  for  level  in  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  section  6314  of  title  6  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code.  The  Deputy  Administra- 
tor shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  from  time  to  time  assign 
or  delegate,  and  shall  act  as  Administrator 
during  the  absence  or  disabUlty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Administrator. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  a  program  for  as- 
slBtauce  to  private  Industry  in  the  develop- 
ment and  commercial  operation  of  facilities 
for  the  liquefaction  and  gasification  of  coal 
and  production  of  shale  oil.  In  order  to  ef- 
fectuate such  program  the  Administrator 
may — 

(1)  make  loans,  for  such  terms  and  at  such 
rates  of  interest  as  he  deems  advisable,  to 
any  person  for  the  purpooe  of  engaging  In 
research,  development,  and  commercial 
operation  of  faculties  designed  for  the  Uque- 
faetlon  or  gasification  of  coal,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  shale  oU; 

(2)  enter  into  purchase  agreements  and/or 
price  support  agreements,  irtth  appropriate 
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Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  _ 

(a)  Optimum  utilization  of 
vr.st  reserves  ot  coal  and  oU 
production    of    environmentally 
forms    of    energy    is    urgently 
supplement   conventional 
supplies. 

(b)  Technology  for  the  produ(^l 
thetic    fuels   fi-om   minerals    Is 
advanced     to     permit 
commercial  scale  operations,  and 
vancements  of   technology  wUl 
aged   and    expedited    by    estab 
programs  designed  to  facUitats 
such  operations. 

(c)  While  other  forms  cf  assist  ■ 
vate  enterprise  for  the  productloji 
and  gases  from  minerals,  such 
guaranties,  price  supports,  and 
chase   contracts,   are  usefiQ   ani 
the  capital  costs  of  commercial  _. 
for  production  of  these  materials 
as   to  discourage  achievement 
output   levels   in   the   absence 
measures    for   Initial    assumptltti 
costs  by  the  Federal  Government 
demonstration  of  economic 
private  ownership. 

(d)  Past  experience  In  prov 
materials  in  short  domestic 
emergency   needs  through 
construction  of  plants  for   tlTe 
of  such  materials  by  the  United 
ernment,   or   through   Federal 
under  lease  agreements  with 
ests.  leading  to  eventual  acqulslt^n 
plants  by  such  interests,  has 
strated  the  efficacy  of  this  means 
Uig  national  goals  for  secure  do 
plies  of  such  essential  materials 
framework  of  the  free  enterprise 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of 
Research  and  Development 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  called  the 
trator")  Is  authorized: 

(a)  with  respect  to  each  project  approved 
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by  the  AdmlnlstratOT  for  the  gasification  or 
liquefaction  of  coal  or  the  production  of 
shale  oil,  to  acquire  sites,  whether  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation,  and  to  construct  at 
prices  and  upon  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  negotiate,  facilities  deemed 
uece.ssary  by  him  m  carry  out  such  projects; 

(b)  with  respect  to  each  such  project,  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  such 
reserves  of  coal  or  oil  shale  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  assure  supplies  of 
raw  materials  adequate  for  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  such  project; 

(c^  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  to  each  such  project  on  Fed- 
eral land,  to  acquire  and  to  construct  such 
Xacllities;  and  to  acquire  rights  to  mine  oil 
shale  on  Federal  lands  sufficient  in  extent  to 
assure  supplies  of  raw  materials  adequate  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  such  project,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  by  regulation  establish; 
and 

(d)  to  acquire  from  private  interests  such 
faculties  as  may  have  theretofore  been  con- 
structed or  acquired  by  such  interests, 
whether  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  connection 
with  any  project  for  the  liquefaction  or 
gasification  of  coal  or  the  production  of  shale 
oU  at  prices  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator with  such  private  interests:  Provided, 
however,  That  in  connection  with  any  such 
acquisition  the  private  Interests  shall  be 
granted  an  option  to  lease  such  facilities, 
itpon  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  for 
in  section  4  of  this  Act,  such  option  to  be 
exercised  within  six  months  from  the  date 
on  which  the  facilities  were  transferred  to 
the  Administrator,  if  complete,  or  within 
six  months  from  the  date  when  such  facili- 
ties are  completed  by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Promptly  \ipou  acquisition  or 
completion  of  facilities  by  tlie  Administra- 
tor, they  shall  be  leased  to  private  interests 
at  such  rentals  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  agreed  ta  by  the  par- 
ties: Provided,  however.  Thai  the  terms  and 
conditions  shall  be  such  as  shall  assure  to 
the  lessee  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  output  of  the  facili- 
ties under  efficient  management. 

(b)  Each  such  lease  shall  provide  that  the 
lessee  may  sell  at  prevailing  market  prices 
or  acquire  for  its  own  accotnit  at  such  prices, 
the  outpu*  of  such  facilities. 

(c)  Each  such  lease  shall  further  provide 
that  such  private  interests  .shall  have  op- 
tions to  purchase  such  facilities  at  any  time 
within  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  re- 
spective lease  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties.  Each  such  option  shall  be 
conditioned,  however,  upon  the  right  of  the 
Administrator  within  such  term  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  sale  at  public  auction  and  the 
lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  facili- 
ties if  he  meets  the  highest  bona  fide  offer 
in  excess  of  the  agreed  option  price.  In  order 
that  an  offer  may  be  considered  bona  fide. 
it  shiU  be  offered  by  a  bidder  who  shall  have 
been  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
financially  and  technically  qualified  to  pur- 
chase and  (^>erate  the  facilities. 

Sec.  S.  No  private  Interest  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  lease  or  purchase  any  faculty  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  If  such  interest  Is  a  cor- 
poration, partnership.  Individual,  or  other 
entity  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  In- 
directly by  any  foreign  government  or  instru- 
mentality of  such  government,  including  any 
national  oil  company,  unless  the  President 
.shall  find  that  such  sale  or  lease  is  in  the 
national  Interest  and  shall  specifically  au- 
thorize such  transaction. 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "facilities"  means  land, 
mineral  rights,  mines,  water  rights,  rights  of 
way,  easements  and  other  Interests  In  land, 
plpelUies,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  all 


other  property,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  used 
or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  project 
for  the  liquefaction  or  gasification  of  coal, 
or  the  production  of  sliale  oU. 
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1722.  CONCERNING  CONTRACT 
TECHNICIANS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
niunber  of  employees  in  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  who  were  previously  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  contract 
technical  services  personnel.  These  con- 
tract technician  positions  were  converted 
to  Federal  positions  because  of  a  ruling 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  that  such  positions  were  illegal, 
since  the  work  the  technician  had  per- 
formed was  tantamount  to  Federal  em- 
ployment. In  spite  of  this  declaration 
that  the  work  was  Federal  employment 
in  everything  but  name,  the  former  tech- 
nicians have  not  l>een  accorded  seniOTlty 
or  service  credit  under  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  for  this  service. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  in  tlie  94th 
Congress,  H.R.  1722,  wliich  will  coiTCCt 
this  situation. 

Some  background  to  this  situation  may 
be  useful  as  my  colleagues  consider  this 
mequitable  situation  which  I  seek  to 
remedy.  Although  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  have  used  contractor-fur- 
nished personnel  in  earUer  instances,  the 
full-scale  utilization  of  contract  tech- 
nical services  personnel,  CTSP,  began 
following  the  close  of  World  War  11. 

At  that  time,  the  demobilization  of  our 
armed  services  created  vacancies  in  the 
technical  fields  which  could  not  be  filled 
by  either  mlUtary  or  civil  service  per- 
sonnel. To  take  up  this  slack,  private  in- 
dustry was  approached  to  provide  quali- 
fied technical  personnel  to  work  for  the 
Government.  Although  these  employees 
were  paid  by  the  private  company  which 
had  hired  them  and  contracted  their 
ser\'ices  to  the  Federal  Government,  they 
could  only  be  employed  by  a  contracting 
officer  who  was  a  Federal  official  and  who 
had  the  power  to  remove  them;  they 
were  supervised  in  the  performance  of 
their  daily  work  by  a  military  or  civil 
service  official;  and  they  were  perform- 
ing a  Federal  function. 

In  late  1963,  the  legal  aspects  of  such 
contracts  were  questioned.  The  sub- 
sequent decision  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  dated  March  4, 
1965.  ruled  that  such  contracts  were  not 
legal  and  led  to  what  was  commonly 
known  as  the  CTSP  conversion  program. 
Under  this  worldwide  program,  CTSP 
positions  were  converted  to  Federal 
positions,  with  the  CTSP  incumbent  nor- 
mally being  given  the  option  of  convert- 
ing with  his  position.  The  last  CTSP 
convei'sion  took  place  approximately 
June  30, 1967. 

Although  the  CTSP  positions  and  their 
incumbents  were  converted  to  Federal 
service  because  emplojrment  as  CTSP  had 
been  considered  tantamount  to  Federal 
employment,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 


mission had  declined  to  accepted  CTSP 
employment  as  Federal  employment,  or 
to  authorize  seniority  or  retiranent 
credit  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
requires  that  to  be  considered  a  Federal 
employee,  a  person  must  be:  First,  en- 
gaged in  t:ie  performance  of  Federal 
functions  under  authority  of  law  or  an 
executive  order:  second,  appointed  or 
employed  by  a  Federal  official  in  his 
capacity  as  such:  and  third,  supervised 
and  directed  by  a  Federal  official. 

Although  admitting  that  requirements 
point  1  and  point  3  have  been  met,  the 
Commission  has  declined  to  grant  civil 
service  employees  who  were  formerly 
CTSP  credit  for  such  service,  contending 
that  CTSP  v.'ere  not  appointed  or  em- 
ployed by  a  Federal  official  as  such.  CTSP 
can,  however,  be  considered  to  have  been 
employed  by  a  Federal  ofDclal;  for.  as  the 
February,  1965,  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion's General  Counsel  included  as  part 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  decision  to 
which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  states, 
the  CTSP  could  only  be  employed  in  their 
work  after  being  approved  by  the  con- 
ti-acting  officer,  who  is  a  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  Genei*al 
Coun-sel's  opinion  reads  as  follows  : 

From  th©  Information  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  response  to 
the  Commission's  request  for  factual  in- 
formation concerning  the  use  of  said  con- 
tract technicians,  it  is  apparent  tiiat  there 
is  no  real  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  positions  filled  by  contract  tech- 
nicians and  those  filled  by  Federal  employ- 
ee.s.  Indeed,  in  some  functions,  contract 
technicians  and  Federal  employees  are  used 
interchangeably.  Dally  tasks  and  temporary 
duty  are  assigned  without  regard  to  cate- 
gory. These  coniTact  technicians  are  inte- 
grated Into  the  regular  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

These  contract  technicians  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  employee  who  direct.-^ 
their  efforts,  assigns  tasks,  and  prepares  the 
work  schedules.  The  supervisor  Judges  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  of  these 
contract  technicians. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  we  find  that  these  con- 
tract technicians  can  only  be  employed  in 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
after  they  are  approved  by  the  Contracting 
Officer,  who  Is.  of  course,  a  Federal  employee, 
and  who  has  the  power  to  remove  them;  that 
the  supervision  of  their  dally  work  is  per- 
formed by  a  Federal  employee;  and  that 
unquestionably,  the  contract  technician  is 
performing  a  Federal  function.  Positions 
whose  Incumbents  have  these  characteristics 
should  be  Federal  positions  and  the  Incum- 
bents themselves  should  be  Federal  employ- 
ees appointed  and  paid  as  such  under  appli- 
cable Federal  personnel  statutes.  The  fact 
that  these  contract  technicians  have  not 
been  appointed  as  Federal  employees  and 
that  their  services  have  been  used  In  sucl^ 
positions  without  regard  to  the  applicable 
Federal  personnel  statutes  establishes  the 
Ulegallty  of  the  contract  under  which  they 
have  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  CTSP  were 
employed  in  positions  which  were  sub- 
sequently declared  illegal  was  not  their 
fault  and  they  should  not  be  penalized 
for  it.  Tlie  former  CTSP  have  been  pe- 
naUzed,  however.  They  have  forfeited 
tlieir  private  company  pensions  and  are 
being  denied  credit  for  their  work  for  the 
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Federal  Government '  with.  CTSP  al- 
thom^  the  Oovemment  was  at  fault  for 
hiring  and  using  them  In  an  Illegal  man- 
ner. 

One  example  of  what  this  can  mean 
should  sufflce  to  demonstrate  the  hard- 
ships. The  Individual  to  whom  I  refer 
was  forced  to  accept  the  minimum  40 
percent  dvU  service  retirement.  As  a  re- 
sultof  having  been  converted  from  a 
crrSP  to  civil  Bervlce.  he  forfeited  his 
company  pension  plan,  and  since  civil 
service  employees  do  not  contribute  to 
the  social  security  system,  his  social  se- 
curity account  was  no  longer  current  and 
he  was  not  eligible  for  dit.ability  cover- 
age tmder  that  either.  Since  he  was  not 
able  to  work  and  felt  that  he  could  not 
get  by  on  his  retirement  in  the  United 
States,  this  individual  and  his  wife  fi- 
nally emigrated  to  the  Philippines  where 
his  cost  of  living  Is  lower. 

Laws  have  passed  by  this  Congress  In 
the  past  to  confer  Federal  status  on  the 
employees  of  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  County  Com- 
mittees (Putdle  Law  86-568).  National 
Guard  technicians  (Public  Law  90- 
486).  and  the  U.S.  Capitol  guides  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510).  The  former  CTSP  who 
converted  to  Federal  emplosmient  are  no 
less  deserving.  Risking  death  or  capture 
from  hostile  enemy  forces  in  combat 
areas  and  loss  of  health  from  exposure 
to  contagious  and  crippling  diseases 
when  working  and  living  under  unsani- 
tary conditions  prevalent  in  many  over- 
seas areas.  CTSP  have  served  side  by 
side  with  our  armed  ser\ices  personnel 
to  provide  them  the  teclinical  support 
they  required. 

Many  CTSP,  in  fact,  wore  the  uni- 
form of  the  service  with  which  they  were 
associated,  identified  as  CTSP  only  by 
a  shoulder  patch.  The  hidividuals  who 
converted  from  CTSP  to  Federal  em- 
ployment provided  the  Government  with 
a  dedicated,  completely  experienced 
engineering  and  technical  work  force. 
Considerable  savings  resulted  for  the 
Government  since  there  were  no  disrup- 
tions to  military  operations  and  no 
training  expenses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
circumstances  most  carefully,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  made  to 
the  Government  service  by  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H  Jl.  1722. 
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ABOUT  EXCESS  PAPERWORK 
REGULATIONS.  ET  AL. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  disciission  of  the  steps  to  con- 
trol over-regulation,  excess  paper  work 
and  nonessential  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment Generally,  that  is  where  it  ends 
Tliere  is  talk  but  little  action.  The  Na- 
tion's Bushaess  magazine  for  June  1975 
carried  an  informative  statement  based 
on  an  interview  with  Dr.  Murray  L. 
Weldenbaum.  a  specialist  in  Government 
regulation.  A  former  Government  official 


AN  INTERVIEW  WrTH  DR.  MURRAY 

Ctovernmeut  power  to 

ence  the  decisions  of  business 
very  existence  of  many 
the    financial    healtU    of 
more. 

Washington,  warns  Dr.    _ 
baum,  a  former  government 
Is  snatching  much   of   the 
making  power  away  from  bi: 
handing  it  over  to  a  growing 
racy.  The  result,  he  says,  is  a 
change  In  our  national  eo 

The  big  problem,  he  points 
more  and  more  of  the  declsloi 
management  that  affect  profil   . 
being  controlled  and  lnfluenc<  d 
ment  agencies  which  are 
pressures    of    management 
Bualnessmen  wlio  are  respi 
and  loss  no  longer  have  full . 
the  profit-and-loss  decisions. 

Dr.  Weldenbaum,  a 
mist  and  author.  Is  an  expert  _ 
and  Its  Impact  on  the  econom 
theme   of   his   recent   book. 
Mandated  Price  Increases,"  a 
emment  regulation  published 
lean  Enterprise   Institute  for 
Research. 

Because  of  his  expertise.  Dr. 
was  asked  to  elaborate  on  what 
second  managerial  revolution 
tervlow    with    Nation 
there  has  been  not  merely  a 
agerial  freedom,  but  an 
public.  Unless  the  nation  char 
adds,  oiu:  economic  system  is 
stasn.ition  and  continuous  ... 
Dr.  Weldenbaum  is  Director 
for  the  Study  of  American 
llshed  at  Washington  Univ.. 
Mo.,  last  January  with  a  grant 
Olln  Foundation.  The  center's 

study  of  the  role  of  private _. 

development  of  American  soclet  r 
latlonshlp  between  a  market 
free  society. 

Its  Director  has  had  an 
In  government  as  well  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
nomic    Policy    during    1969-71 
earlier  as  a  fiscal  economist  in 
reau  of  the  Budget. 

From  1958  to  1003,  he  was 
Economist  at  the  Boeing  Co 

consulting  economist  to  

and  the  First  National  Bank  In 

He   Is   the   author  of  "The 
Peacetime  Defense"  and  "The 

Uc  Sector."  With  Dr.  Paul 

Chairman  of  the  President's  Co 
nomlc  Advisers,  he  also  wrote 
sponsibillty,"  a  study  of 
policy. 

Dr.   Weldenbaum   v.as  Intcrv 
Lotus  by  an  editor  of  Nation's 
Is  business  in  the   United 
threat  it  never  faced 
Yes,  this  country  Is  going 
ond  managerial  revolution.  The 
many  years  ago,  with  the  dive... 
rate  ownership  from  managemei  t 
olutiou  Involved  the  rise  of  pro! 
ftgers,  as  distinct  from  owners 
Tills  new  revoIuUon  is  far  .. 
Involves  the  shift  of  decision 
managers,  who  represent   the 
to  &  cadre  of  government  _ 
ment  Inspectors,  government 
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Increasingly,  the  power  to 
decisions  Is  being  taken  away  .. 
ment  and  assumed  by  govemmen  ^ 
lem  Is  that  these  government 
government  agencies  are  not  i 
the  pressures  of  profit  and  loss  _ 
their  decisions  affect  managcmen  i, 
no  management  responsibility 
In  what  areas  do  their 

management? 
How  you  hire  people,  what  ^i 
make,  how  you  go  about  making 
sonnel  practices,  production  me 
keting.  financing.  There  isn't  mu^h, 
of     company     decision-making, 
closely   controlled  or  infiuenced 
more  federal   agencies.   And   ( 
control  of  one  agency  conflicts 
trol  of  another. 

Since  the  1960'3.  there  has 
expamlon,  not  only  In  the  number 
but  In  the  areas  of  business 
ment's  thumb. 

Some  of  this  Is  very  costly 
business,  but  to  the  public  as 
The  incroase  In  the  cost  of 
sujuer  goods  is  the  ultimate 
by  government  regulation  of 
.So  tliis^  is  part  of  the  reoolutiot 
tionCd.  What  are  some  of  the 
business  areas  it  affects? 
It  Is  most  apparent,  perhaps,  iu 
like  transportation,  where  literal]  f 
go  Into  business  until  govenune  it 
approval.  You  can't  even  get  s 
government  gives  you  the  go- 
That    applies    to 
televlclon,    cable   TV,   microwave 
slon — as  well  as  trucking,  for 
But  it  goes  beyond  that. 
Yes.  Obviously,  you  can't  buIM 
if  it  violates  the  standards  of 
menial  Protection  Agency.  You 
sure,  of  course,  that  In  cleaning 

tier,  you  don't  generate  water  p 

That's  an  example  of  a  growlr  g 
I'here  is  such  a  proliferation  of 
regulations  that.  In  trying  to 
run  aroisl  of  another. 

For  e.vample,  to  desulfurize 
duce  air  pollution — requires  a 
with  lime.  But  when  you  do  tba' , 
erate  large  qiiantitles  of  solid 
suli'ate.   And   disposing   of   calcl4m 
creates  water  pollution  problems 
Let  me  give  you  another 
Federal     food     standards 
packing  plants  to  be  kept  clean  _. 
Surfaces  that  are  easiest  to  clean 
tile  or  stainless  steel. 

But  tile  and  stainless  steel  are 
flectlve  of  noise  and  don't  always 
pational  Safety  and  Health 
standards. 

More  I?  involved  than  the 

health,  isn't  it? 

Just  go  through  the  major  depa 
any  company. 

Let's  take  the  personnel , 

quite   clear   that  before  you  can 
one,  you  have  to  make  sure  you 
rules  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Commission. 

Certainly,  once  people  are  hired 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
hour  law. 

If  you  have  lauded  a  federal  ™„ 
have  to  file  an  affirmative  action 
Also,  you  will  have  to  make  sxixe 
ply  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  or 
Healy  Act. 

In  all  cases,  you  must  make  sure 
violate  the  rules  of  the  Occup 
ty  and  Health  Administration 
times   those   rules   get   In   the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
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For  example,  both  OSHA  and  EEOC  have 
Jurisdiction  over  toilets.  OSHA  once  aald 
women  need  special  lounge  facIUtles  as  part 
of  their  restrooms.  But  EEOC  says  well  U  you 
provide  lounges  for  women  you  have  to  pro- 
vide them  for  men  also. 

Regulation  like  Justice  must  be  blind. 

What  if  you  clear  hurdles  like  these? 

You  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 

Along  comes  the  Consumer  Products  Safe- 
ty Commission.  It  has  the  power  to  ban  your 
product  In  the  marketplace.  In  the  com- 
mission's eyes  you  are  guilty  until  proven 
Innocent. 

That  Is  a  clear  example  of  the  shift  of 
power. 

The  commission  puts  out  a  list  of  banned 
products.  But  It  warns  that  even  If  you  aren't 
on  the  list  you  should  consider  your  products 
banned  unless  you  can  prove  they  meet  the 
commission's  standards.  That's  what  I  mean 
by  guilty  until  proven  Innocent.  They  have 
shifted  the  whole  burden  of  proof  on  you. 

When  you  look  at  the  power  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  It  Is  real- 
ly scary.  The  commission  has  the  ability, 
and  has  used  It  on  occasion,  to  drive  a  com- 
pany out  of  business — throxigh  the  commis- 
sion's own  mistakes. 

The  commission  put  the  Marlln  Toy  Co., 
a  small  firm  In  Wisconsin,  out  of  the  toy  bus- 
iness, by  Inadvertently  putting  Its  products 
on  the  banned  list. 

Later,  the  commission  recognized  its  error, 
but  It  was  too  late. 

As  It  turns  out,  this  company  was  an  em- 
ployer of  handicapped  people.  In  the  little 
town  where  It  Is  located.  So  we  are  talking 
about  a  socially  responsible  business. 

By  forcing  It  to  lay  off  employees,  the  com- 
mission not  only  added  to  unemployment, 
but  hurt  a  group  of  people  who  find  It  espe- 
cially hard  to  get  Jobs — the  handicapped. 
Isn't  it  rare  for  Washington  to  put  a  com- 
pany our  of  business  and  people  out  of 

work? 

Not  at  all. 

For  example,  about  350  foundries  In  this 
country  have  closed  in  the  past  three  years 
because  they  couldn't  meet  EPA  or  OSHA  re- 
quirements. Basically,  these  were  smaller 
foundries. 

As  a  resvUt,  the  larger  foundries  are  work- 
ing to  capacity.  They're  so  busy  that  they 
can't  take  on  a  lot  of  military  work,  Including 
castings  for  our  big  M-60  tank. 

Now,  we  have  a  shortage  of  tank  castings. 
It  Is  so  serious  that  the  army  has  been  In- 
vestigating tank  casting  facilities  In  Britain 
and  West  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  unemployment  here 
continues  to  rise. 

I  wonder  how  much  thought  EPA  or  OSHA 
gave  to  the  unemployment  problem  or  to 
national  defense. 

Doesn't  this  run  counter  to  creating  ftUl 
employment,  a  top  national  priority? 

Precisely.  The  old  breed  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies, like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, have  been  criticized  for  excessive  con- 
cern with  the  health  of  industries  they  regu- 
late. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  newer  agencies 
like  EPA  or  OSHA  of  that.  All  they're  con- 
cerned about  Is  their  programs. 

Somehow,  we've  got  to  get  that  broader 
idea  of  the  total  national  Interest  across  to 
OSHA,  EPA,  and  the  rest  of  the  federal  reg- 
ulators Congress  has  created. 

How  many  federal  regulators  get  into  the 
act? 

It  varies  Industry  by  Industry. 

We  now  have  what  I  caU  a  matrht  form  of 
regulation.  Some  agencies  specialize  by  Indus- 
try. 

In  other  words,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 


regulates  the  airline  Industry.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regulates  all 
aspects  of  radio  and  television.  ICC  regulates 
railroads. 

Then  we  have  a  new  kind  of  government 
regulatory  agency,  like  OSHA.  It  regulates 
only  one  aspect  of  business  activity — Job 
safety — ^but  Its  authority  takes  In  all  In- 
dustries. 

Or  EEOC,  which  regulates  personnel  prac- 
tices for  all  businesses. 

And  EPA.  It  deals  with  environmental 
Impact  only,  but  again  for  all  Industry. 

Why  aren't  Americans  aware  of  what's 
happening? 

The  change  Isn't  visible  or  dramatic 
enough,  except  to  the  businessman  under 
the  gun.  However,  some  symbols  of  the  Shift 
of  power  to  government  should  be  apparent 
to  the  man  In  the  street. 

For  example,  the  consumer  is  paying  for 
the  new  managerial  revolution  In  a  number 
of  ways.  One  is  his  tax  bill.  It  costs  him  $4 
billion  a  year  to  support  all  the  federal 
regulatory  agencies  that  ride  herd  on  busi- 
ness. 

But  that's  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The 
real  cost  to  the  consumer  Is  Indirect,  but 
much  larger. 

We  are  now  deeply  concerned  about  our 
economy's  lack  of  Increase  In  productivity. 
It  is  crystal-clear  to  me  that  much  of  our 
potential  growth  In  productivity  Is  eaten  up 
by  the  proliferation  of  government  controls. 

Government  regulation  Imposes  a  lot  of 
burdens  on  business,  like  ntountalus  of 
paperwork,  that  decrease  productivity. 

But  I  guess  what  worries  me  most  Is  what 
happens  to  an  Industry  when  it  really  be- 
comes controlled  by  government,  as  some  are. 

Look  at  the  cost  overruns,  for  Instance, 
in  so  many  Defense  Department  projects. 
Also,  look  at  the  time  delays. 

To  me,  there  Is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  very  close,  day-to-day 
government  regulation  of  the  defense  Indus- 
try— the  most  closely  regulated  Industry  in 
our  society. 

ilfore  closely  regulated  than  utilities? 

Ob,  yes.  We  think  of  utilities  as  our  most 
tightly  regulated  Industry.  But  they  aren't 
regulated  anything  like  the  defense  Industry. 

Look  at  the  regulations  Issued  by  state 
utility  commissions,  and  you  are  talking 
about  a  pamphlet.  Look  at  the  regulations 
given  the  defense  contractor  by  the  federal 
government  and  you  are  talking,  literally, 
about  volumes. 

Oovemment  bureaus  aren't  set  up  to 
minimize  cost.  They  have  a  different  outlook 
on  life. 

Different  in  what  way? 

A  smart  bureaucrat  knows  how  to  say  no. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment during  the  course  of  my  career,  and 
I  know  that  the  safest  thing  to  say  Is  no. 
That  way,  you  won't  get  Into  trouble. 

Dont  stick  your  neck  out. 

Well,  that  runs  counter  to  what  happens 
In  private  Industry,  where  you  are  sticking 
your  neck  out  all  the  time.  When  you  bring 
out  a  new  product,  you  stick  your  neck  out. 
When  you  Introduce  a  new  production  proc- 
ess, you  stick  your  neck  out. 

But  that's  the  way  the  system  works. 

What  all  this  so-called  government  protec- 
tion does  Is  protect  the  consumer  against 
new  products,  new  processes,  and  lower  costs. 

The  result  could  well  be  economic  stag- 
nation. 

Why  don't  consumers  and  business  resist 
more? 
Bifslness  may  be  part  of  the  problem. 
Many  companies  learn  to  live  in  a  govern- 
ment-regulated environment  and  feel  com- 
fortable. 


But  If  you  exi>ect  the  government  to  ball 

you  out  when  you  have  losses,  you're  not 

going  to  have  the  freedom  to  earn  the  profits. 

You  mean  government  makes  the 

decisions? 

More  and  more  every  day — and  not  always 
wisely. 

Look  at  the  automobile  Industry  and  cata- 
lytic converters. 

Big  Brother,  or  Big  Mother,  however  you 
prefer  to  think  of  Washington,  got  the  auto 
Industry  to  put  In  the  converters.  Now  Big 
Mother  finds  that  she  may  have  been  hasty. 
The  catalytic  converters  may  cause  worsa 
pollution  than  they  eliminate. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  decision  was 
shifted  from  business  to  government.  The 
Irony  of  It!  Think  of  the  outcry  If  Detroit, 
on  Its  own,  had  gone  ahead  and  installed 
catalytic  converters  without  a  full  environ- 
mental Impact  statement. 

Well,  the  agency  In  charge  of  these  environ- 
mental Impact  statements,  EPA,  apparently 
went  ahead  on  converters  without  checking 
the  full  Impact  on  the  environment. 

That's  part  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
government.  It  has  a  double  standard.  Busi- 
ness can  be  forced  by  government  to  foUow 
niles  and  regulations.  But  the  government 
itself  Is  free  to  Ignore  them. 
Doesn't  that  apply  to  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  too? 

Yes,  In  a  way.  Last  fall,  It  bought  80,000 
toy-safety  buttons  to  be  worn  on  tbe  lapel. 
The  idea  was  to  encourage  people  to  be 
safety-mlndcd  about  toys. 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  they  used  lead 
paint  on  the  buttons.  There  was  a  danger  of 
lead  poisoning  if  they  were  licked  by  chU- 
dren.  So  the  commission  had  to  ban  Its  own 
buttons. 

It  sounds  funny. 

But  think  about  the  taxpayers  who  had  to 
foot  the  bill  for  producing  80,000  useless 
buttons. 

Isn't  that  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  Uncle  Sam? 

There  are  so  many  drops  that  even  that 
bucket  Is  overflowing. 

Each  agency  Is  preoccupied  with  Its  own 
narrow  interests  and  isn't  concerned  with 
what's  happening  to  the  company,  an  in- 
dustry, or  even  to  society  as  a  whole. 

EPA  and  the  fire  ants  offer  a  good  case 
history.  EPA  has  told  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment it  Is  Imposing  severe  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  pesticides  to  kill  fire  ants.  The 
department  had  a  major  program  under  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  the  department  says 
EPA's  ruling  makes  it  Impossible  to  carry 
out  Its  eradication  program. 

So  the  department  thinks  fire  ants  may 
q>read  over  a  third  of  the  United  States — 
as  far  north  as  PhUadelphla. 

Plre  ants  nuiy  not  harm  the  environment 
as  much  as  EPA  thinks  pesticides  harm  It. 
But  their  bite  Is  not  only  palnfiil  but  can 
even  cause  death. 

All  EPA  cares  about  Is  the  environment. 
Apparently,  the  fact  that  these  ants  can  km 
you  and  me  Isn't  EPA's  problem. 

I  suggest,  facetiously,  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  try  to  breed  a  special  strain  of 
flre  ants  that  bite  only  people  who  make  sueh 
EPA  rules. 

But  much  of  the  public  apparently  favors 
these  neic  federal  agencies 

Of  course. 

If  you  were  told  only  of  the  benefits  of 
government  regulation — and  not  Its  costs — 
wouldn't  It  sound  great? 

Tliat's  a  proverbial  free  lunch,  something 
that  win  help  you  and  won't  cost  you  a  dime. 
But  there  aren't  any  things  In  life  that  wlU 
benefit  you  with  no  cost. 

And  that's  true  of  government  regtUatlon. 
as  well  as  anything  else. 
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X>o  you  think  public  opinion  will  change? 

I  think  so.  I  am  an  optimist.  But  a  patient 
optitaiat. 

To  me.  Congress'  decision  to  reverse  the 
federal  regulators  on  the  interlock,  seat-belt 
system  this  year  was  encouraging.  It's  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  the  public 
gets  aroused. 

It  became  obvious  to  Americans  that  they 
were  paying  through  the  nose  for  a  compli- 
cated system  they  didn't  want.  It  was  ex- 
travagant nonsense. 

Congress  got  the  picture  pretty  fast.  It 
threw  the  interlock  out  the  window. 

But  only,  of  cowse,  after  the  auto  industry 
had  spent  millions  to  perfect  and  install  it. 
Any  straw.1  in  the  wind  there? 

Yes.  I  think  so.  Congress  almost  outlawed 
air  bags  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  this  is  a  mesiiage  those  who  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  regulation  should  take  to 
heart. 

When  the  pendulum  swings,  it  swings  with 
»  vengeance.  You  can  get  a  reaction  against 
all  this  regulatory  cost— anS  waste — that  will 
Involve  a  wholesale  liquidation  of  these  police 
agencies. 

If  so.  you'll  see  the  end  of  the  good,  as  well 
as  the  bad. 

So  not  ell  regulation  is  bad? 

No.  Unless  you  are  an  anarchist  you  must 
believe  that  government  should  set  the  rules 
for  society.  The  question  Is  what  kind  of  rules 
and  how  many. 

Economics  has  an  ansu-er  for  that.  It  says, 
carry  regulation  to  the  point  where  the  added 
benefits  barely  exceed  the  added  costs.  That's 
where  you  stop. 

Overregulation  U  where  the  added,  costs 
exceed  the  added  benefits. 
Con  you  give  an  example  o/  a  useful  role  /or 
a  Government  regulator? 

Take  OSHA.  It  has  a  basic  role  in  la- 
vestigating  lethal  hazards.  That's  why  Con- 
gress set  it  up.  But  it  should  not  also  be 
deciding  questions  like  these: 

How  big  is  a  hole? 

What  color  to  paint  a  door' 

What  U  a  ladder? 

That's  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  should 
be  eliminated. 

What's  the  right  way  to  promote  job  safety 
in  your  view? 

I'd  shift  the  whole  emphasis  to  reducing 
accident  rates  and  health  hazards. 

The  objective  is  safer  working  conditions. 
Estebllsh  some  goals,  provide  some  incen- 
tives, then  let  the  companies — individually 
or  through  trade  associations— decide  what 
they'll  do  to  reach  those  goals 

There's  no  one  royal  road  to  safety.  Some 
companies  may  find  that  it  is  most  effective 
to  redesign  their  equipment,  others  that  a 
training  program  is  best  for  them.  StUl 
others,  more  work  on  supervision. 

Get  away  from  the  emphasis  on  detailed 
federal  rules  and  regulations. 

For  one  thing,  from  that  data  I've  seen, 
there's  no  indication  that  these  government 
regulators  have  cut  accident  rates  In  In- 
dustry. 

So,  even  if  you  follow  them  to  the  letter, 
that  doesn't  mean  the  place  is  safer,  it  Just 
means  you  won't  get  In  trouble. 

That's  the  bureaucratic  mentality. 

We  have  to  realize  there  are  more  effective 
ways  of  using  the  private  sector  to  achieve 
national  objectives. 

Are  more  regulations  inevitable? 

In  the  short  run,  I  am  afraid  we  are  In 
for  more. 

I  have  looked  at  the  proposed  new  legis- 
lation in  Congress— and  I'm  afraid  that,  for 
th»  next  year,  business  must  brac«  Itself  for 
another  round  of  federal  straitjackets. 
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In  fact,  at  least  23  congressiaen  in  the 
House  literally  believe  you  sholld  have  to 
get  Washington's  permission  tJ  go  out  of 
business.  They  introduced  H.R.  7  ;  last  Janu- 
ary. It  would  require  a  two-year  prenotlflca- 
tlon  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  close  or 
move  a  business — if  that  would  esult  in  16 
percent  of  the  employees  losing  their  Jobs. 
What  can  biisi'tcfismen  clc  if  the/  don't  like 
this  trend? 

Support   something   like   the   iiU   of   Sen 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

It  would  require  each  new  la^,  Insluding 
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those  that  regulate  busines"? 
tfl_ 

That  would  alert  us  to  the  c 
as  the  promised  benefits — of  eacl 
proposal  put  before  Congress. 

That's  progress — a  cost-benefit  analysis.  It 
would  limit  nev/  regulations  on  y  to  those 
whose  benefit  to  society  exceed  -  the  cost, 
there'd  be  a  lot  fewer  of  them. 

Then  we  must  see  that  the  san  e  yardstick 
is  applied  to  existing  regulations  md  regula- 
tory agencies.  ' 

Anything  else? 

Takie   a   leaf  from   the   enviroJment.illsts 
They  pushed  through  a  rule  that 
do  anything,  anywhere,  you  musi 
what  impact  this  will  have  on  tl 
mrnt. 

I  would  like  to  turn  that  around 

I'd  like  to  see  legislation  whlcl    ™.„  ,,.„„, 
before    EPA   or   any   other    regul  itory   body 
does  ?.nythlng.  !«!  mu'^t  file  a  sta  ement  de 
scribing  what  this  will  do  to  the 
an  economic  impact  statement. 

Can  business  look  for  allies  c  ^ewhere? 

We'l,   the   thing   thnt   amazes     ne   is  that 
liberals,   who  attac'K   the  .governi  lent  when 
it  Infringes  on  civil  liberties  of  I  ndividuals, 
couldn't   care   less  when   it   doej 
thing  to  businessmen. 

You  know  of  the  outcry  ovei 
searches  for  narcotics. 

Well,  OSHA  Inspectors  all  havi 
power.  They  can  come  into  your  ] 
out  warning  anytime  they  please. 

Liberals  should  wake  up  to  thi    fact  that 
there  isn't  a  sharp  cleavage  bel  ween 
liberties  in  the  business  sphere. 


GULP  COUNTY  CELEBRATE  3  GOLD- 
EN ANNIVERSARY— WEW  VHITCH- 
KA  REACHES  100 


!  iven  per- 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was 

mission  to  extend  his  remarl  s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  ir  ch:de  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gu  f  County 
and  Wewahitchka,  in  Florida's 

trict,  celebrated  historic  dates „^^„ 

For  Gulf  County  it  was  the  g  Iden  an- 
niversary celebration;  for  We^i  aiiitchka 
it  was  the  observance  of  the  10  )th  anni- 
versary of  a  hospitable  commur  ity  which 
was  founded  in  1875. 

Tlie  Gulf  County  celebratior  got  into 
full  swing  on  June  7  when  U.S.  Senators 
Stone  and  Chiles  participated  in  the 
dedication  of  the  new  courthou  se  and  In 
a  parade.  The  celebration  es 
through  Jime  14.  On  that  dai  e,  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  closing  cerem  mies  and 
extended  a  message  of  greet  tigs  and 
congratulations  from  Presider  t  Gerald 
R.  Pord. 

There  were  9  festive  days  of  fun,  rec- 
reation, and  educational  activ  ties  por- 
traying the  exciting  history  o:  an  area 
that  is  both  old  and  progressi  e.  There 
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were  Spanish  explorations  and 
settlements    in    the    early 
French  were  involved  there  in 
1700's  at  Fort  Crevecoure.  The 
came  in  the  early  1800's.  St. . 
the  present  Port  St.  Joe,  was 
Florida's  first  constitutional 
'in  1333  and  of  the  State's  fir 
railroad.  Fire,  storms,  and  yellow 
ended  the  development  of  what 
one    of    the    most   promising 
Florida. 

Modern-day  Port  St.  Joe  was 
in  1903.  Construction  of  St.  __, 
Co.'s  huge  plant  in  1935  brougl  it 
new  activities  which  have  beei 

mented    by    additional    

manufacturing  plants.  Fort  St. 
joys  beautiful  beaches  on  the 
coast  where  everyone  knows 
beautiful  beaches  in  the  world 
found. 

Included  in  the  festivities  v.'as 
Ding  Fiesta  at  Mexico  Beach  w^lch 
joins  Gulf  County  and  where  __ 
Fishing  Rodeo  awards  and  other 
liient  aA\;ards  were  presented. 

As  a  part  of  the  celebration, 
zens    of    Wewahitchka    observeb 
100th    anniversary.    Wewahitclf? 
.'ounded  in  1875.  Hov/ever,  earlie 
the  Indian  wars,  nearby  Jehu  _ 
had  served  as  a  grouping  loca 
Gen.    Andrew    Jackson's    force^ 
PI  ice,  built  as  a  bulwark  agains 
attacks,   was   a   forerunner   of 
hitchka.  Wewahitchka  lies  on  .. 
Dead  Lakes  and  is  often  called 
ing  capital  of  the  world,  and  rirfhtly 
Fishing  in  the  many  nearby  lakej 
and  streams  is  at  its  best. 

Wewahitchka  is  renowned  as 
munity  with  a  heart. 
,   Nothing  was  left  imdone  by 
County    Golden   Anniversary 
sion,  headed  by  Jesse  Stone,  to  mfike 
an  outstanding  gala.  Mr.  Stone 
great  credit  for  his  dedicated 
the  golden  anniversary  celebration 
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AUDIT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RESlKVE— 
IMPORTANT  ISSUE  YOU  CO  JNTRY 
AND  COULD  REDUCE  THE  NATION- 
AL DEBT  BY  $93  BILLION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and   ... 
permission  to  extend  his  remark 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
serting  herewith  a  letter  from  Mn 
Miller  of  Chardon,  Ohio,  dated 
1975,  and  my  reply  of  June  16, 

Chardon,  OHio, 

June  13^1975. 
Re  Federal  Reserve  Audit  BiU 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  In  the  interest 
government,  I  think  it  is  vital  that  tl^ 
make  a  complete  audit  of  the  Federal 
System. 

What  right  ha.s  the  Federal  Resenie 
to  refuse  to  consent  to  an  audit? 

Who  own.s  the  bonds  and  other 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve?  Who  . 
enormous  profits  resulting  from  the 
erations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systein? 
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I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  becomes  accountable  to  Congress  and 
to  the  public. 

Will  yotir  Committee  kindly  consider  this 
Audit  Bill  in  the  very  near  future? 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Marie  Milles. 


HoirsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  16,  1975. 
Mrs.  Marie  Miller, 
Clardon,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mrs.  Miller:  Just  received  your  In- 
terestmg  letter  of  June  13  about  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Audit  Bill.  I  appreciate  your 
support  of  the  bill.  It  is  very  much  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Certainly  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  con- 
sent to  an  audit,  but  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  has 
refused  and  has  stopped  the  audit. 

You  ask  who  owns  the  bonds  and  other 
securities  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  You 
doubtless  refer  to  the  portfolio  of  bonds  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
amounting  to  $93-blllion.  These  bonds  have 
been  paid  for  once  with  good  American  cur- 
rency and  should  have  been  canceled  but 
the  Federal  Reserve  did  not  cancel  them 
when  they  were  bought  and  now  as  the  in- 
terest becomes  due,  the  interest  is  paid  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  when  the  bonds  be- 
come due,  they  wUl  be  paid  again  although 
they  have  been  paid  for  once. 

So  I  agree  with  you — it  is  high  time  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  becomes  accountable  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public. 

The  Subcommittee  that  I  am  Chairman  of, 
th©  Democratic  Monetary  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  of  the  House,  has  re- 
ported the  Audit  Bm  out  by  a  vote  of  six  to 
one,  and  it  is  now  pending  before  the  whole 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, and  we  expect  to  have  a  hearing  soon 
and  then  expect  to  have  It  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  debate  and  passage.  I  am 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Subcommittee 
Report. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  vi-lth  kindest 
regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patmak. 


SUMMARY  OP  H.R.  6860,  AS 
AMENDED 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  summary  of  H.R.  6860,  as 
amended: 

Stjmmaby  of  H.R.  6860,  as  Amended 

TITLE    I ^import    RESTRICTIONS 

1.  The  bill  Imposes  mandatory  oil  Import 
quotas.  These  are  set  at  6.0  million  ban«ls 
per  day  (mbd)  in  1975  and  1976,  6.5  mbd  In 
1977,  6.0  mbd  In  1978  and  1979,  and  6.5  mbd 
thereafter.  (These  include  the  Increases  of 
0.5  mbd  in  1979  and  1.0  mbd  in  198S  resulting 
from  the  Waggonner  floor  amendment.)  The 
President  can  vary  the  quota  by  1.0  mbd  In 
1975-77,  1.5  mbd  In  1978  and  1979  and  2.0 
mbd  in  1980  and  future  years.  The  President 
is  to  further  reduce  Import  quotas  to  th© 
extent  necessary  to  be  sure  that  savings  in 
UJ3.  coDBtimptlon  ore  reflected  In  reduced 
Imports.  Imports  of  petrochemical  feedstocks 
are  exempt  from  tho  quota  aystem,  snd  im- 
ports of  residual  oil  and  heating  oil  (out  of 


the  quotas  set  above)  are  guaranteed  at  2.0 
m1>d  for  1975-77  (of  which  400,000  bd  is  to 

be  heating  oil ) . 

2.  The  FEA  is  to  distribute  the  import 
licenses  by  public  auction,  and  there  Is  to 
be  a  separate  auction  for  small  refiners  and 
Independent  marketers. 

3.  The  President's  existing  authority  to  im- 
pose import  restrictions  on  oil  under  the 
national  security  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  cf  1932  is  ended  except  in  time 
of  war,  and  the  existing  license  fees  on  oil 
($2.21  on  crude  oil  and  $1.23  on  petroleum 
products)  that  the  President  has  Imposed 
under  this  provision  are  repealed  (but  see 
new  duties  set  forth  in  No.  4  below). 

4.  The  bill  establishes  (instead  of  No.  3)  a 
new  tariff  equal  to  2  percent  (approximately 
24  cents)  for  crude  oil  and  5  percent  (ranges 
around  60  cents )  for  petroleum  products.  The 
President  is  given  the  authority  to  raise  these 
tariffs  to  10  percent  (ranges  around  $1.20 
uncier  current  prices)  or  $1  a  barrel,  which- 
ever is  higher,  except  that  the  tariC  on  im- 
ports of  residual  oil  and  heating  oil  is  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  for  2  years.  (The  lO-percent 
tarm  approximates  the  $1  license  fee  that 
the  President  imposed  on  crude  oil  In  Janu- 
ary 1075  plus  the  21 -cent  import  license  fee 
that  was  first  Imposed  in  1973.) 

5.  Authority  for  Federal  purchase  and  sale 
of  imports  of  oil  was  deleted  by  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  floor  amendment. 

TITLE      n GASOLINE      CONSERVATION      TAX      AND 

BELATB>   CBBDITB 

This  title  was  deleted  by  the  Alexander 
floor  amendment. 

TITLE  m — OTHER  ENERGY  CONSEBVATION 
PROGRAMS 

1.  Under  the  Sharp  floor  amendment,  the 
bill  establishes  a  set  of  auto  efficiency  stand- 
ards. (Under  the  Dingell  floor  amendment  to 
the  Sharp  amendment,  companies  must  meet 
these  standards  on  their  domestic  and  for- 
eign car  production  separately,  with  domestic 
production  defined  to  include  Canada.)  The 
standard  Is,  in  effect.  18  miles  per  gallon 
(mpg)  In  the  1978  model  year,  19  mpg  in 
1979,  20  mpg  in  1980,  and  28  mpg  in  1985  and 
future  years.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  to  establish  standards  for  the  years 
1981-84,  and  the  1985  standard  can  be  low- 
ered by  the  Secretary  subject  to  congressional 
veto.  The  bill  imposes  a  $50  civil  penalty  for 
each  mile  per  gallon  by  which  a  company's 
sales-weighted  fleet  average  gas  mileage  is 
below  the  standard.  This  penalty  is  not  de- 
ductible under  the  Federal  income  tax.  (The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  also  to  estab- 
lish separate  standards  for  light-duty  trucks. 
multipiu7>ose  passenger  vehicles,  and  ve- 
hicles manufactured  by  companies  who  man- 
ufacture fewer  than  10,000  vehicles  per  year. 
The  civil  i>enalty  rules  described  above  axe 
also  to  apply  to  vehicles  failing  to  meet  these 
standEurds.)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
also  is  to  reduce  the  mileage  standards  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  take  account  of  any  more 
stringent  auto  emissions  standards  that  are 
Imposed  In  the  future.  Any  manufacturer 
that  exceeds  the  mileage  standards  by  more 
than  03  mpg  for  any  one  model  year  may 
carry  back  or  carry  over  this  excess  for  one 
year  (thereby  reducing  the  mileage  standard 
for  the  year  to  which  the  excess  is  carried) . 

2.  The  bill  repeals  the  excise  tax  on  buses 
xised  in  intercity  public  transportation. 

3.  The  bill  repeals  the  excise  tax  on  radial 
tires. 

4.  The  bill  repeals  the  excise  tax  on  new 
oil  used  in  a  mixture  with  rereflned  lubri- 
cating oil. 

6.  Tho  bUl  Includes  a  tax  credit  for  home 
insulation  equal  to  30  percent  of  insulation 
expenditures,  up  to  a  mmcimnm  expenditure 
of  $500  (maximum  credit  of  $150) . 

6.  The  bill  provides  a  tax  credit  for  solar 


c  n^riry  equipment  Installed  in  or  on  (or,  the 
Ooldwater  floor  amendment,  connwrtad  to)  s 
r^idence.  Under  the  Wylie  floor  amendment, 
the  credit  is  25  percent  of  the  first  $8,000  of 
qualified  expenditures  (maximum  credit  of 
$2,000).  The  solar  energy  equipment  must 
meet  de'nltlve  performance  criteria  (or, 
under  the  Ottinger  floor  amendment,  Interim 
performance  criteria)  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

7.  Under  the  McCormack  floor  amendment, 
the  biU  provides  a  25-percent  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  electric  cars  for  personal  uae 
0'.i  highways,  up  to  a  maximum  $3,000  of  ex- 
penditures ($750  maximum  credit). 

TITLE   IV — ENEBCT    TXVVt  FDHD 

1.  There  Is  established  an  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Conversion  Trust  Fund. 

2.  The  revenue  from  the  Import  tariff  and 
the  tax  on  the  Industrial  use  of  oil  and  gas 
as  fuel  (described  under  Title  V  below)  goes 
into  the  newly  established  trust  fund. 

3.  No  more  than  $5  billion  of  receipts  In 
years  through  September  30.  1983,  and  no 
moro  than  $2^^  billion  in  1984  may  go  Into 
the  trust  fund  (any  excess  goes  Into  general 
fund).  Also,  the  unobligated  balance  In  the 
trust  fund  through  September  30.  1984,  may 
not  exceed  $10  billion,  and  in  1985  this  bal- 
ance may  not  exceed  $5  billion.  The  trust 
fund  terminates  on  October  1, 1985. 

4.  Subject  to  the  usual  authorization  and 
appropriations  process,  these  revenues  can  be 
used  for  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration of  new  technologies:  for  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources  from  \JS.  lands: 
and  for  research  projects  and  for  capital  ex- 
penditures for  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  more  efficient  public  tranqxntatloiu 

5.  The  Trust  Fund  Review  Board,  270  days 
after  date  of  enactment,  is  to  recommend  to 
Congress  how  it  believes  the  funds  should  be 
divided  among  the  four  expenditure  cate- 
gories. Board  members  may  not  have  signifi- 
cant Interests  in  energy-related  Industries. 

6.  Under  the  Benitez  floor  amendment, 
duties  imposed  under  title  I  on  Imports  Into 
Puerto  Rico  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Treasury. 

TTTLE  V BUSINESS  CONSERVATION  AKB 

CONVERSION  MEASUBES 

1.  The  bill  includes  an  excise  tax  on  oil  and 
gas  used  in  business  as  fuel.  The  tax  Is 
phased  in  between  1977  and  1980  for  natural 
gas,  and  between  1977  and  1982  for  oil.  When 
fully  effective,  the  rates  will  be  $1  per  barrti 
for  oil  and  17  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
for  gas.  There  are  exemptions  for  vehlKdes, 
vessels,  aircraft,  apartments,  hotels,  mining, 
farming,  existing  electrical  power  facilities 
(in  this  latter  case  only  until  1982) .  and  tax- 
exempt  educational,  charitable,  or  religious 
organizations.  By  June  1,  1976.  FEA  is  to 
make  a  report  as  to  other  exemptions  which 
are  needed  in  the  case  of  this  tax. 

2.  The  bill  provides  5-year  amortization 
for  waste-burning  and  recycling  equipment, 
coal  slurry  pipelines,  oil  shale  and  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction  facilities,  and  cer- 
tain railroad  equipment  and  rolling  stock. 

3.  The  bill  denies  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  oil  and  gas  burning  electrical  generating 
equipment  (with  an  exemption  for  property 
placed  in  service  in  the  future  piu-suant  to 
existing  contracts  or  certain  types  of  exist- 
ing commitments)  and  for  room  air  condi- 
tioners and  space  heaters. 

4.  The  bill  extends  the  regular  Investment 
credit  (now  10  percent;  scheduled  to  return 
to  7  percent  In  1977)  to  insulation  and  solar 
energy  equipment  in  the  case  of  businesses. 

5.  A  tax  credit  is  provided  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  a  series  of  recycled  mate- 
rials. The  recycling  credit,  however,  can  only 
be  used  as  an  additional  15-percent  Invest- 
ment credit  against  the  purchase  of  new  re- 
cycling equipment. 
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TABLE  l.-ESTtMATEO  REVENUE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 

iUNE  13,  1975,  TAX  AND  TARIFF  LIABILITY, 
. (Millions  of  dollars] 


19  5  (H.R.  6860)  UNDER  THE  HOUSE  FLOOR  ACTION  FROM  JUNE  9 
CALENDAR  YEARS  1975-80 


Title  and  stction 


,975 


Title  I— Import  treatment  of  oil: 

J'?  "weoue  from  import  liceneint  system.. 

121  Ad  valoren  duty  on  oil  > 

RepMl  of  Um  exjstint  license  fee  ^'steiii. 


Net  effect  of  title  I  :>. 


-  481 


II  *  Ir*;!^"*  n»»«™»«»on  procreift-deleted. 
Title  Ml— Other  enern  conservation  praarams: 

311  Mandatory  hiei  efficiency  standards 

321  R*PMl  or  excise  tax  on  intercity  buses  3       

m  "•^"'•'•KiwHx  on  radial  twos »....;; 
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333  Credit  for  qualified  electric  motor  vehicles 


318 


Net  effect  of  title  III. 
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S33  Recycling  lax  credit.' 
Net  effect  of  title  v.. . 


Total. 
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the  deductibll 

the  deduction 


resent  law,  the  rate  of  tax  is  reduced  on  Oct.  1, 1977,  to  K  of  the  cur 
«Vf^hV^i?iL".2""l/'/l.''  P'"?''''?  ™''''«io"s  in  income  tax  collections 
«n,  Id  hf  *,?«?J\*-  '.'k'"*!!!!;'?*  '?«. ''  P^""!  O"- "  """y  believe  is 
would  be  offset  by  the  additional  income  resulting  from  the  tax 


Source:  Sta  f  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


Bstimatea  import  reductions  from  H.R.  6860, 

aa  amended  {million  barreb  per  day) 
Provision:  1977 

Home  Insulation 

credit 100,000 

lO-percent  tarlir 250,000 

Auto  efficiency 

penalties 0 

Tax  on  business  use 

of  oil  as  fuel 0 

ImpOTt  quota' ISO, 000 

Coal  conversion  =...  100,000 


Total    575,000 


1985 

100,000 
750,000 

500,000 

100,000 
376,000 
200,000 

2,  025,  000 

»Thls  assumes  that  the  President  uses  the 
flexlbUlty  given  to  him  to  set  the  quota  at 
the  level  that  results  in  a  0-percent  license 
fee. 

*  Various  tax  Incentives  in  the  bill  encour- 
age electric  utilities  to  convert  from  oil  and 
gas  to  coal,  but  these  conversions  may  also 
be  ordered  by  administration  action.  The 
estimate  of  oil  saving  from  coal  conversion 
Includes  the  entire  conversion  program  and 
does  not  try  to  estimate  the  separate  effect 
of  the  tax  provisions. 


Mr.   Wylie    (at   the   request 
Rhodes),  on  account  of  lllnjss 
family. 


SPECIAL  'ORDERS  GRA  ^TED 


t 
revU  i 


£t 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bttske  of  Florida  fat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodzs)  ,  for  the  week  of  June  16, 
on  accoimt  of  ofBcial  business  to  attend 
the  20th  session  of  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program  Governing  Council. 

Mr.  Plynt  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNeill),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 


By  unanimous  consent, 
address  the  House,  following 
lative  program  and  any 
heretofore  entered,  was 

(The  following  Members  ( 
quest  of  Mr.  Gn.MAN)  to 
tend  their  remarks  and 
neous  matter:) 

Mr.  Martin,  for  15  minutes 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  for  3  minutei 
16. 

(The  following  Members   (_ 
quest  of  Mr.  Downey  of  New  . 
revise  and  extend  their  remarls 
elude  extraneous  material : ) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes, 
Mrs.  Keys,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  WiRTH.  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  5 
Mr.  Brinkley,  for  10 


tot  ay. 

to  lay. 

U  day. 

t(  day. 
minut  :s 
minut  ;s, 


EXTENSION  OP 

By  unanimous  consent, 
revise  and  extend  remarks 
to: 

Mr.  Winn,  and  to  include 
matter,  notwithstanding  the 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Co. 
Record  and  is  estimated  by 
Printer  to  cost  $834. 

Mr.  Danielson,  to  revise 


June  It 


,  1975 

975  THROUGH 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


2,297 
-1,438 


(') 

2,664 

-1,759 


2,923 
-1.839 


3,109 
-2,032 


859 


-3 

-75 

-3 

-260 

(') 


905 


-8 

-70 

-3 

-260 

(') 

-10 


1,089 


-5 

-43 

-3 


1,077 


-5 

-45 

-3 


(') 

-20 


-20 


-347 


-351 


-71 


-73 


(') 
(') 
(') 
20 

(') 


(') 
(') 

(') 
-25 

20 
-30 


450 
(') 
(') 
<■) 
-25 

30 
-125 


900 
-25 
(') 
(») 
(') 

35 
-230 


1,350 
-50 

<'^ 
(') 
(') 

40 
-290 


-35 
~47r 


33'0 
884" 


680 


1,050 


1,698 


2,054 


current  rate. 

Iting  from 
usiklly  the  case, 


perlnission  to 
the  legis- 
spec  ial  orders 
granted  to: 

the  re- 
and  ex- 
incltjde  extra- 
today, 
on  June 


REMARKS 

permission  to 
wai  granted 

e;  traneous 
fa  3t  that  it 
Cong  iessional 
tie 

an  3 


of   Mr.     his  remarks  on  H.R.  1607  under 
in  the    sion  of  the  rules  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  his  remarks 

on  H.R.  1607  under  suspensioi 
rules,  and  to  include  extraneous 

Mr.  Jenrette,  to  revise  and  e 
remarks  immediately  following 
on  roUcall  No.  301. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Oilman)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Walsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instance 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.   Collins   of  Texas  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr  Gradison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
today.         Mr.  Kelly. 
today.         *The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Downey  of  New  Y 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instance 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in 
stances. 
Public        Mr.  Rangel  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  10  instances, 
extend        Mr.  Zefferettt. 


the  re- 
York)  to 
and  in- 

today. 
today, 
today, 
today. 


1980 


(') 

3,26V 
-2,42?' 


837 


-5 

-48 

-3 


-30 


-86 


1,975 
-85 
(«) 
(') 
(') 
45 

-300 


1,635 


2,386 


suspen- 


today 

of  the 

itiaterial. 

his 

•he  vote 


ex  tend : 


the  re- 
include 


tiree  In 


the  re- 
York)  and 


i  1  three 


three  In- 


Jime  16,  1975 
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Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SCHROEDBB. 

Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Harrington. 

Fraser  In  10  Instances. 

Eilberg. 

Richmond. 

ViGORITO. 

MOFFETT. 

DoHiNiCK  V.  Daniels. 

McCOEMACK. 

Patman  in  two  instances. 

Brademas  in  six  Instances, 

Sarbanes  in  five  Instances. 

Brinkley. 

Preyer. 

Miller  of  California. 

Byron. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concvu'rent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  824.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural,  and 
artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  International  Relations. 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  additional  medical 
.scholarships  to  be  known  as  Lister  Hill  schol- 
arships; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  for  the  Commemo- 
ration of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  13, 1975, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  making 
tu-gent  supplemental  appropriations  for  sum- 
mer youth  employment  and  recreation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  8  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  17,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
report  on  transfers  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 834  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1976  (Public  Law  93-437); 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Oifice  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 


tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  on  recommendations  and  actions  re- 
lated thereto  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  entitled  "Measure  of 
Success:  Federal  Support  of  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation," pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-186;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  75-23,  finding  that  it  is  in  tlie  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
sale  to  Egypt  of  50,000  metric  tdns  of  wheat/ 
wheat  flour  under  title  I  of  the  Agiicultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assi-stance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  sections  103 
(d)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  oaths  and  affirmations  and  for 
tlie  issuance  of  supenas  in  investigations, 
hearings,  and  proceedings  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Educa- 
tion  and  Labor. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  tb»  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  under  the  Military  Cor- 
rectional Facilities  Act;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  •  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  handling  of  Indochina  refugees; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
operations,  and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Ptirsuant   to   the  order  of   the  House  on 

June  12, 1975,  the  following  report  icas  filed 

on  June  14, 1975\ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6522.  A  bUl  to 
give  effect  to  the  Interimtlonal  Convention 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas, 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  1,  1966,  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  piuposses;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-295).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Filed  June  16,  1975\ 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7705.  A  bill  to  suspend  tlie  duly 
on  natiual  graphite  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1978  (Rept.  No.  94-296).  Referred  lo 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7709.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  istle  (Rept.  No.  94-297) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  H.R.  7710.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty  free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
movements  manufactured  in  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  States  if  foreign 
materials  do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  such  watches  and  movements 
(Rept.  No.  94-298) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoti.^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7715.  A  bill  to  extend  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1978,  the  period  dtvlng 
which  certain  dyeing  ar^  tanning  materLil.s 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty  (Rept.  No.  94- 
299) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1978  (Rept.  No.  94-300). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  7727.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  ad- 
ditional temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  yarns  of  silk  (Rept.  No.  94-301) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7728.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  October  31,  1975,  the  duty  on  cat- 
alysts of  platinum  and  carbon  used  In  pro- 
ducing caprolactam  (Rept.  No.  94-302).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  th4  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7731.  A  bill  to  stispend  the  duty 
on  open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  re- 
pairs or  alterations  on  or  before  June  30. 
1976  (Rept.  No.  94-303) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  ou  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  riUe  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BtJRLESON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  7910.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  public  debt 
limit;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

HJEl.  7911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  more 
realistic  system  of  capital  recovery  for  pro- 
ductive plant  and  equipment  and  to  en- 
courage the  growth  and  modernization  of 
American  industrial  capacity  through  In- 
creased capital  investment  and  expanded 
employment  opportunities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.B.  7912.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  piuposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.B.  7913.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
urban  bond  program  to  provide  an  effective 
means  of  financing  the  construction  of 
needed  urban  hoxisiiij;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  7914.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  author- 
izing garnishment  of  Federal  wages  to  er>- 
force  child  support  and  alimony  obligations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bergl.^nd.  Ms.  HoLtzman,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mrs.  Spiulman.  and  Mr. 
Weaver)  : 

H.R.  7915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulatloii  of  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  developments  in  the 
agricultural  industry:  to  the  CommlUee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  7916.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104(g) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  raU-crosstng 
program  to  other  uses:  to  the  Committee  ou 
Public  Works  and  Tr^insportatlon. 
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By  Mr.  MOORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hace- 
DOBi*,  Mr.   Breaux,  Mr.  CkAME.  and 
Mrs.  Holt)  : 
H.R.  7017.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVni 
XIX.  and  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
cl  mlnate   altogether  any  requirement   that 
rn  Institution  have  m  effect  a  utUlzatlon 
review  plan  In  order  to  qualify  for  partici- 
pation In  the  medicare,  medicaid,  or  maternal 
end  child  health  and  crippled  children's  serv- 
Jces  program:  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  7918.  A  bUl  to  amead  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
entitlement  under  such  act  of  certain  sur- 
viving spouses  of  railroad  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RINAI-DO: 
HJl.  7919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchlsed  dealers  in  petroleum  products; 
to  the  CiMmnlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreiirn 
Commerce.  ' 

ByMr.  RONCALIO: 
H.B.  7920.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communloa- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  staUons  may 
be  issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of  6  years 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   ROONEY    (for   hlijiself.    Mf. 

SnoEs,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 

H.R.  7921.  A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 

public  holiday,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 

the    Committee   on    Post   Office    and    Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  7922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mill- 
tary  Sales  Act  to  require  congressional  ap- 
proval for  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
Involving  a  major  weapons  system  or  major 
defense  service,  and  to  require  congressional 
approval  of  the  total  amouht  of  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guaranties  made  to  any  country  or 
International  organization;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7923.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  7924.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  in  re- 
building the  Nation's  railroad  rights-of-way 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeree. 
ByMr.  BENTTEZ: 
HJl.  7925.  A  bin  to  postpone  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  (until  June  30,  1978)  the  man- 
datory applications  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam  of  section  1902(a) 
(23)   of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  re- 
quires that  Individuals  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  be  permitted  to  obtain  such  as- 
sistance from  any  provider  who  undertakes 
to  fiu-nlsh  It;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
H.B.  7926.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  exempt  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  Information  from  disclosure  in 
the  absence  of  a  finding  that  such  disclosure 
will  not  be  Inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK   (for  herself,  Mr. 
MosBER,     Mr.     HoKTON.     and     Mr. 
RoaufsoN) : 
H.R.  7927.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
Of    asbestos   chrysotlle    from   the    national 
stockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.B.  7928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal ct  Ucenaes  for  the  operation  of  broad- 


casting stations;  to  the  Cotnmlltee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7929.  A  bUl  relating  to  he  deduction 
of  interest  on  certain  corpor  te  indebted- 
ness to  acquire  stock  or  asse  s  of  another 
corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE   (for  himi  elf,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.    CotJGHLiN,    Mr.    S  vrbanes,    Mr 
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MazzoLi,  Mr.  Praser,  W  -.  Charles  H. 
Wn.soN  of  Cilifornla,    Wr.,.  Collins 
of  lUlnots.  nnri  Mr.  Pep  >er)  : 
H.R.  7930.  A  bill  to  amend  th(   Federal  em- 
ployee health  Imurance  provisli  ns  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  requir(    that  notice 
and  hearing  be  providr-d  befora  the  effective 
date  of  any  reduction  of  hcalt  i  benefits  or 
any   exclusion   of   any   type   ol    provider   of 
health  servces;   to  the  Commi  tee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  7931.  A  bill  to  authorize  _:, 
withholding  of  State  and  Distrl  t  of  Colum- 
bia Income  taxes,  pursuant  to    agreements 
subject    to    review    by    the   Cc  mmlttee    on 
House  Administration  of  the  H  luse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, In  the  rase  of  cei  tain  legisla- 
live  officers  and  employee-,;  to  '  he  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LTTTON  (for  hln!«  'if,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNs;ti,   Mr.   Whitehu*  3t,  Mr.  An- 
drews   of    North    Dako  a,    Mr.    Mc- 
Hdch.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Jo  jes  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Bolaito, 
Mr.   SCHDLZE,   Mr.   Bro  itn   of   Cali- 
fornia,  and   Mr.   Mitch  cll   of   New 
York) : 
H.R.  7932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  3ccupatlon- 
al  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  191 )  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  of  the   Jmall  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  render  onsite  con- 
sultation and  advice  to  certain  small  busi- 
ness employers  to  assist  sucli  e  nployers  in 
providing  safe  and  healthful  w  jrking  con- 
ditions for  their  employees;  to  t  le  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    I  imsslf,    Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Charles  H,    Wilson  of 
Caltforma,  Mr.  Ned.-ji.  M  ■.  Won  Pat 
Mr.    ANDER.SON    of    Cal:  fornla,    Mr! 
Mitchell  of  New  York,   ^Ir.  Drinan, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    D  :vmE,    Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Leogett,  Mr.  FrrHM  <t.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Ullnols   Mr. 
DoDD.   Mr.   Hastings,   M  s.   Mey'ner, 
TT  »    »        *^"^'CEa,  and  Mr.  T  iongas)  : 
HJl.  7933.  A  bill  to  provide  fa    protection 
Of  franchlsed  dealers  In  petroleui  i  products- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  i  ,nd  Forelim 
Commerce.  '' 

By    Mr.    LITTON    (for    hi  nself.    Mrs. 
Keys,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  iTork) : 
HJl.  7934.  A  bill  to  provide  foi   protection 
Of  franchlsed  dealers  in  petroleui  i  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  i  nd  Foreicn 
Commerce.  ^ 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJl.  7935.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ]  ood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  j  grlculture 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  1  imself.  Mr." 
Abztjg,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  I  adillo,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brodhead,  ]  ir.  Carney, 
Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dowi  ey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  G  rLMAN,  Mr. 
Harrington,     Mr.     Hels-  oski,  '  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.   Koch,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Murphy  ol  New  York, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Ottinger  Mr.  Patti- 
SON  of  New  York,  Mr.  B  *ngel,  Mr. 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Royi  al)  : 
HJl.  7936.  A  bill  to  coordinate  State  and 
local  government  budget-related  a  tions  with 
Federal    Government    efforts    to    stimulate 
economic  recovery  by  establish  Ini ;  a  svstem 
of  emergency  support  grant*  to  State  and 
local  governments;  to  the  Commit  'e  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for 
Abzug,  Mr.  ScHEWKR.  Mr.  _, 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Zefereti  t 
H.R.  7937.  A  bill  to  coordlnat* 
local  government  budget-related  s 
Federal    Government    efforts    to 
economic  recovery  by  establlshln  j 
of   emergency  support  grants  to 
local  governments:  to  the  Commit 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  ,. 
Mr.  MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Fuc 
H.R.  7938.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  It  cl 
reduction  presently  made  In  an  ,, 
SSI  benelits.  on  account  of  State 
for  Inpatient  care  which  such 
receiving,  shall  not  apply  where 
tlon    involved   is   a   sheltered    , 
whose  residents  are  ambulatory 
require  nur.sing  care  or  medical 
provided  by  such  institution;  to 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  7939.  A  bill  to  amend  sect 
the   Revised   Statutes   with 
qualifications  of  directors  of  ... 
to  tho  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  ^. 
430WNING  of  Virginia,  an( , 
Closkey) : 
H.R.  7940.  A  bm  to  provide  for 
rate  provisions  by  non-national 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  ^ 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.J.  Res.  51Z.  Joint  resolution  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Tule  Elk 
WUdlife  Refuge  and  for  other 
tho   Committee   on    Merchant 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornla 
self,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Call! 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
California,  Mr.  John  L. 
Phillip  Burton,   Mr.   (_„ 
Danielson,   Mr.   Dbllums 
WARDS  of  California.  Mr.  H_. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Johnsoit 
fornla,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  La 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Lloyd  of 
Mr.  McPall,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    Calif 
Bees,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr. 
H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Concurrent  res 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  th 
Federal  offshore  oil  leases  off  the 
coast  be  postponed;   to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for 
Ms.   Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo 
HN3   of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Edvvards  of  California,  Mr, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Studds 
Waxman)  : 
H.  Res.  542.  Resolution  directhig 
ident  to  furnish  to  the  House  of 
atlves,  within   10  days  of  the 

this  resolution.  Information  co 

seizure  of  the  U.3.  merchant  ship 
and  Its  crew,  and  subsequent  e; 
lease   them;    to    the   Conmiittee 
Services. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for 
Mrs.   Collins  of  Illinois, 
YERs,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
and  Mr.  Waxman: 
H.  Res.  543.  Resolution  directing 
tary  of  State  to  furnish  to  the 
Repres9ntatives,  within  10  days  of 
tlon  of  this  resolution,  hiformatlon 
Ing  the  seizure  of  the  UJS.  mei 
Mayagucz  and  Its  crew,  and  subs^.^ 
lomatic    efforts    to    release    them 
Committee  on  International 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.   Res.   544.   Resolution   

23d  day  of  June  as  International  *.,. 
ment  Workers  Union  Day;  to  the 
tee  on  Port  Office  and  Civil  Service 
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By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.  Res.  646.  Resolution  modifying  certain 

investigatory  authority  conf^red  by  House 

Resolution  138;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pejmsylvania: 

H.  Res  546.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 

ropiniittee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S.  serv- 

ifemen  missing  in  action  in  .Southeast  Asia; 

'o  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  refeired  as  follows: 

180.  By  the  SPEAKER:  .Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  the  Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

181.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  Republic 
of  China;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

182.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the  Inter- 
state ClvU  Defense  and  Disaster  Compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

183.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declaring  that 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  according  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  residing  within  each 
State;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj'. 

184.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  Con- 
gress or  the  President  or  any  Federal  agency 
from  withholding,  withdrawing  or  threaten- 
ing to  withhold  or  withdraw  any  Federal 
funds  from  any  State  as  a  means  of  impos- 
ing or  implementing  Federal  policies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jtidlciary. 

IB.'S.  Also,  memorial  of  thfi  Legislature  of 
llie  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

186.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  administra- 
tion of  the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

187.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  research  and 
development  in  solar  energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

188.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  a  veterans' 
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hospital  In  southern  Nevada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

189.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  seizure 
of  tuna  boats;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
International  Relations,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  PLsherles. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

154.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council,  Brunswick.  Ohio,  relative  to 
deconcentration  of  the  energy  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
ixjsed  amendments  were  submitted  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  499 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

On  page  4,  line  21.  strike  the  semicolon 
and  insert  a  coma  in  the  following  proviso: 
"Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  shaU  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly  or 
indirectly  any  activities  or  operations  of  the 
Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review." 

On  page  15,  after  line  12.  In.sert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  111.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  finance  directly  or  indirectly  any 
activities  or  operations  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view." 

H.R.   3474 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tenne.esee: 

Page  44,  line  5,  strike  out  'Holifield ". 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severelly  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  7941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamish 
Scott  MacKay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7912.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Willla 
Nlukkanen,   ak/a   William  Mackle;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.R.  7943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  P.  S.  Sey- 
mour-Heath; to  the  Committee  on  th» 
Judiclarv. 


Page  44,  lines  9  and  13,  strike  out  "Holi- 
field". 

Page  44,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following : 

Sec.  402.  The  Heavy  Ion  Research  Facility 
under  construction  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
is  hereby  designated  as  the  "Hollfleld  Heavy 
Ion  Research  Facility".  Any  reference  In  any 
law,  regulation,  map,  record,  or  other  docu- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  Heavy  Ion 
Research  FacIUty  shall  be  considered  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Holifield  Heavy  Ion  Research 
Faculty.'" 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 

Page  19,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  "«144,- 
700,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
•*$194,800,000". 

H.R.  7001 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

On  the  first  page,  immediately  .nfter  line  8, 
uisert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Unless  the  Pre.sident  determines 
that  the  national  security  requires  such  li- 
cense or  authorization,  and  makes  a  report 
of  such  determination  to  the  Congress 
(which  report  shall  be  available  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress)  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  license  or  au- 
th(Mlzation,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion shall  not  use  any  of  the  funds  herein 
authorized  to  license  or  otlierwlse  authorize 
any  export  of  nuclear  fuel  or  nuclear  tech- 
nology— 

"(1)  to  any  country  which  furnishes  or 
agrees  to  furnish  uranium  enrichment  or 
nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants  to  a  country 
not  a  party  to  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlou 
treaty;  or 

"(2)  to  any  country  which  is  not  a  party 
to  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlou  treaty  and 
which  develops  either  any  enrichment  or 
reprocessing  plant  without  concluding  an 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  or  Euratom  to  adhere  to  safe- 
guards established  by  either  such  agency 
against  diversion  of  nuclear  material." 
H.R.  7500 
By  Mr.  VANIK : 

Page  11,  immediately  af  .er  line  0  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"llViTERNATIONAL  JOINT   COMMIS.3ION 

"Sec.  16.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  any  commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Conunission  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Slates,  pursuant  to  article 
Vn  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  wa- 
ters between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  11.  1909 
(36  Stat.  2448;  TS  548;  IH  Redmond  2607). 
.shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1975 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  honor- 
ary degree  recipient  at  recent  commence- 
ment exercises  at  my  alma  mater.  Boston 
College,  I  was  privileged  to  share  the  dais 
with  the  eminent  French  philosopher 
Paul  Ricoem*. 

Professor  Ricoeur  gave  an  address  to 
the  graduates  that  thoughtfully  dealt 
with  our  Bicentennial.  I  found  it  an  In- 
sightful look  at  what  this  national  time 
of  remembrance  means. 

In  order  to  share  Professor  Ricoeur's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues,  at  this  time 


I  insert  his  commencement  address  in  the 
Record : 

Commencement  A;idress  at  Boston  College 
(By  Paul  Ricoeur) 

This  "Commencement"  Is  a  special  one. 
You  will  have  to  recall  It  In  the  next  years  as 
a  fortunate  coincidence  with  another  "Com- 
mencement"— French  commencement  Is  be- 
ginning—that of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Independence  of  this  nation. 

Many  people  question  the  relevance  of  this 
Bicentennial  celebration.  Allow  me,  as  a  guest 
of  this  University  and  as  a  foreigner,  more 
precisely  as  an  heir  of  the  French  revolution, 
allow  me  to  say  that  these  people  are  right 
and  wrong.  They  are  wrong  because  they 
overlook  the  meaning  of  memory  and  festivity 
for  any  national  community.  But  they  would 
be  right  if  you  faUed  to  answer  a  certain 
challenge  and  used  this  celebration  to  In- 
dulge yourselves  In  self-deception. 

I  do  say  that  you  are  right  to  commemorate 


the  birtliday  of  this  nation  .-xud  to  invite  your 
friends  to  join  in  this  celebration.  For  one 
fundamental  reason — modern  nations  are 
not  different  from  the  ancient  Hebrews  who 
kept  existing  as  one  people  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  able  to  recall  the  founding 
events  and  to  re-enact  the  founding  acts  of 
their  founding  fathers.  What  you  are  cele- 
brating Is  not  different.  If  you  object  that 
except  for  historians  who  know  the  real  facts 
In  a  scholarly  way,  this  memory  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  and  of  their  deeds  is  largely 
mythical,  you  merely  forget  that  myths  have 
a  positive  meaning,  a  creative  function. 
I  should  say  that  each  nation,  if  It  is 
genuinely  a  nation,  has  to  make  an  image  of 
its  own  existence  In  order  to  take  hold  of  its 
own  Identity  among  the  nations.  It  is  not 
true  that  these  Images  are  mere  distortions  of 
the  reality  of  the  nation,  because  what  you 
call  mere  reality  is  not  something  you  might 
describe  In  terms  of  brute  facts.  Your  reaUty 
as  Americans  Is  not  only  what  you  do.  but 
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the  sum  of  your  values,  of  your  beliefs,  and 
the  way  In  which  you  look  at  yourselves.  This 
Is  what  I  caU  the  linage  that  you  have  of 
your  existence  as  a  nation.  The  French  soci- 
ologist and  anthropologist,  Claude  Levl- 
Strauas.  used  to  say  that  symbolism  Is  not  the 
result  of  society  but  that  society  Is  the  result 
of  symbolism. 

It  Is  to  the  symbolic  existence  of  you  as  a 
nation  that  the  memory  of  your  foundation 
belongs.  What  I  have  Just  caUed  the  Image 
of  your  existence  Is  to  a  large  extent  made 
of  memories  as  well  as  of  projects.  You  would 
understand  the  Importance  of  memory  in  the 
making  of  your  own  Image,  If  you  could  for 
a  moment  conceive  of  a  society  which  woiUd 
exist  merely  In  the  present.  This  society 
would  not  be  a  nation,  but  a  mechanical 
whole  devoted  only  to  technological  achieve- 
ments and  to  consumption  goals.  Only  a 
tool  Is  without  past  and  memory.  You  throw 
It  out  as  soon  as  it  is  no  longer  useful.  By 
contrast,  a  nation  does  not  exist  merely  In 
the  present;  ita  exlatence  connects  past  and 
present,  old  and  young,  dead  and  living,  past 
values  and  dreams  of  the  future.  It  Is  an 
arrow  launched  from  the  past  towards  the 
future. 

And  among  all  of  the  memories,  that  of 
the  foundation  of  the  nation  has  a  unique 
function.  Because,  In  the  founding  act,  an 
Intention  has  been  at  once  posited,  a  proj- 
ect has  been  for  the  first  time  enuncUted. 
The  ultimate  meaning  of  the  celebration, 
that  you  are  now  starting.  Is  therefore  to  re- 
enact  this  Intention,  and  to  unfold  the  po- 
tential richness  which  Is  not  yet  exhausted 
and  which  even  the  founding  fathers  were 
not  completely  aware  of. 

What  was  this  Intention,  what  was  thic 
project? 

I  think  that,  as  a  Frenchman.  I  have 
enough  kinship  with  this  intention  and  this 
project  to  speak  of  it  with  sympathy  and, 
above  all.  with  conviction.  After  all,  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion are  the  twin  offshoots  of  the  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  And  together  they 
have  maintained  the  sense  of  democracy  on 
behalf  of  the  Western  world  during  two  cen- 
turies, with  the  only  challenge  of  the  October 
Revolution  in  Russia  and  of  Its  counterpart 
In  China.  But  I  shall  return  to  that  In  a 
moment. 

What  U  unique  In  the  American  revolu- 
tion is  the  conjunction  between  a  project  of 
independence  from  the  colonial  power  of  that 
time  and  a  project  of  inner  democracy  based 
on  the  BUI  of  Rights.  In  fact,  what  you  com- 
memorate Is  this  conjunction,  not  only  In- 
dependence, not  only  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but 
the  union  of  freedom  from  an  alien  rule  and 
of  freedom  aa  self  rule. 

Your  national  good  fortune  Is  this:  in 
your  past  you  have  the  two-fold  project  of 
freedom,  the  end  of  colonial  rule,  and  the 
government  by  the  people. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  return  to  my 
Initial  statement.  People  who  question  the 
relevance  of  this  celebration  are  both  right 
and  wrong.  They  are  wrong,  becaiise  we  need 
to  recall  the  Intention  and  the  project  which 
provides  the  nation  with  Its  Identity.  But 
they  would  be  right  if  we  missed  the  chal- 
lenge addres.<;ed  to  us  by  this  very  project.  Alt 
celebration  for  sure  has  Its  pitfalls  in  which 
we  may  be  caught:  we  may  Indulge  In  rhet- 
oric Instead  of  facing  the  hard  tasks  of  the 
present:  we  may,  above  all.  legitimate  all  the 
wrong  endeavors  of  the  present  by  the  good 
Intentions  of  the  past. 
Then,  how  not  to  deceive  ourselves? 
There  is  only  one  way  for  keeping  honesty 
In  celebration— to  extend  to  the  present  and 
to  the  future  the  Initial  thrust  contained  in 
the  foundation  of  the  nation.  I  know  that 
this  Is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  American 
people.  For  you  have  to  preserve  the  elan  of 
a  two-fold  revolution— against  a  colonial  rule 
and  against  the  tempuuons  of  authoritarian 
govemment. 
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Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
body  is  aware,  the  U.S.  Army 
Its  200th  anniversary  over  the 
end.  Tribute  and  pralce  were 
the  Army  for  the  vital  role  it 
in  the  formation  of  our  __ 
Army  certainly  deserved  that 

However,  in  my  opinion, 
attention  was  given  to  role  i.-_, 
National  Guard  whose  heritag( 
to  the  earliest  settlers  of  this 
who  banded  together  In  .. 
zatlons  known  as  Train 
these    groups    became    know  1 
MiUtia. 

Today's  National  Guard  unife 
scended  directly  from  those  hojie 
groups  which  protected  the  ._ 
the  French   and  Indian  Wai 
lighting  the  first  battles  of 
tion. 

I  am  particulaily  proud  of 
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dition of  the  New  York  Arm 
Guard  whose  predecessors, 
and  his  Green  Mountain 

Ticonderoga  took  the  first 

tlon  against  the  British  and 
Redcoats  their  first  defeat 

The  citizen  soldiers  C( 

dominance  of  tlae  early  days  of 
lution  during  the  battles  on  B 
and  at  Lexington  and  Concor* 
v.'as  tlie  militia  from  which 
Army    evolved   during   the 

Then,  as  now,  the  strength 

re.sponse  to  aggression  essential 
cess  existed  in  the  citizen 
Without  it,  our  Revolution 
have  been  possible. 

The  term  "National  Guard' 
applied  to  the  militia  on  Augus  t 
The  7th  New  York  Regiment  ar 
name  in  tribute  to  Lafayette 
visiting  tlie  United  States  at  t 
Today,  the  National  Guard 
to  play  a  vital  role  In  many  ai-e 
cally,  the  27th  Brigade  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  headqu-. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  and  command*  i 
K.  C.  V^rbeck. 

The  27th,  with  3,000  troops, 
a  constant  combat  readiness 
on  hand  to  help  out  during 
or  disturbance  missions  as 

Governor  of  New  York.  In 

estimated  payroll  of  the  Army 
Guard  in  central  New  York  for 
time  and  full  time  guardsmen 
lion,  a  real  shot-in-the-arm  for 
economy. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  been 
since  coming  to  the  Congress 
anticompetitive  structure  of 
dustry,   and   with   the   advers* 
which  that  structure  has  on 
which  are  paid  by  consumers. 

I  am  inserting  Into  the  Recoi  d 
cerpt  from  this  morning's  V 
Meny-Go-Round  by  Mr.  Jack  ._ 
concerning  the  manipulation  o: 
gas  supplies  which  is  possible 
industry  is  concentrated  in  an 
monopolistic  way. 
The  article  follows: 
Panel  Suaitc-is  Gas  Was 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les 
A  House  subcommittee  has  unco 
dence  that  precious  natural  gas 
tlonally  held  off  the  market  last  w 
ing  hardship  to  thousands  on  the 
The  motive  for  withholding  the 
suspect,   was  to  create  public 
government    deregulation    of 
prices. 

Hardest   hit   were   small 
southern    New   Jersey,   Virginia, 
Caroliiia    which  are  served  by  the 
pipeline.    Transco   was  forced  to  t 
shipments  because  of  shortages  In 
of  Mexico. 

A  staggering  13  billion  cubic  feet  ( 
gas  was  held  back  from  the  nu 
winter.  This  threatened  19  Arms  in 
New  Jersey  with  shutdowns  at  a 
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unemployment  already  had  hit  14  per  cent 
In  OanTllle.  Va.,  10,000  Jobs  in  a  community 
of  60,000  were  Jeopardized  by  the  shortage. 
And  in  Tunis.  N.C.,  a  fertilizer  plant  was  shut 
down  by  the  energy  squeeze. 

Transco's  fourth  largest  supplier,  for  ex- 
ample, closed  a  field  about  50  miles  off  the 
Texas  coast.  This  reservoir,  under  federal 
lease  to  Citgo  and  three  other  oil  firms,  was 
shut  down  for  repairs  from  Aug.  30,  1974. 
untu  Jan.  20 — timed  perfectly  to  interrupt 
the  flow  of  natural  gas  to  the  north  for  the 
winter  season. 

The  House  Commerce  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations Subconmiittee,  headed  by  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss  (D-Calif.)  now  has  evidence 
that  Citgo  could  have  repaired  the  well  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1974.  This  not  only  would 
have  avoided  the  winter  shortage,  but  con- 
ditions would  have  been  better  to  work  on 
the  well  earlier. 

The  company  discovered  corrosion  in  the 
well's  tubing  in  January,  1974.  By  April,  the 
cori>orate  brass  decided  the  well  would  have 
to  be  shut  down  for  a  "workover."  The  re- 
pairs were  planned  for  the  early  summer. 
But  mysterlotis  delays  held  up  the  work 
until  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Citgo  officials  claim  they  had  trouble  get- 
ting the  necessary  tubing  and  a  rig  to  do  the 
repairs.  But  industry  sources  say  the  sub- 
committee has  evidence  which  disputes  the 
Citgo  claim. 

Footnote:  Two  New  Jersey  congressmen. 
Bill  Hughes  and  James  Florlo,  asked  the 
Hotxse  to  Investigate.  Hearings  are  scheduled 
this  week.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
also  is  investigating  the  gas  ctu-tallments. 


UNITED  STATES  TO  ACCEPT 
CHILEAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  a  New  York  Times  story 
Indicating  that  we  shall  shortly  begin 
admitting  Chilean  refugees  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
executive  branch  for  undertaking  this 
action. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  William  D.  Rogers,  who 
deserves  considerable  credit  for  this 
achievement.  Our  efforts  to  encourage 
the  Chilean  Govemment  to  give  greater 
respect  for  human  rights  will  be  en- 
hanced by  our  own  willingness  to  accept 
Chilean  refugees. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1976] 
U.S.  TO  Admit  Hinn«EDS  or  Chilean  Exiles 
(By  David  Binder) 

Washington,  June  13. — The  United  States 
is  preparing  to  admit  a  sizable  number  of 
poUtlcai  refugees  from  ChUe,  the  State  De- 
partment announced  today. 

A  high-ranking  United  States  official  said 
that  the  number  could  reach  1,000,  or  even 
more,  and  would  Include  Chileans  now  held 
in  prison  or  detention  camps  by  the  MUitary 
Government  In  Santiago  as  well  as  some 
ChUeans  who  are  In  exile  In  neighboring 
Peru. 

The  United  States  Govemment  has  dis- 
cussed giving  Chileans  political  asylum  ever 
since  a  Junta  overthrew  the  elected  Govern- 
ment of  President  Salvador  Allende  Gossens, 
a  Marxist,  In  September,  1973. 

But  only  19  Chileans  have  been  admitted 
to  this  country  as  refugees,  while  more  than 
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1,500  ChUeans  have  been  resettled  In  16  other 
countries.  Some  1,200  Chileans  ar*  In  Peru. 

United  States  estimates  are  that  there  ar* 
between  4,000  and  6,000  OhlHi*nii  still  htid 
la  Jails  or  prison  camps  in  OhU*. 

Last  September  the  Chilean  military  lead- 
ership offered  to  release  and  deport  {Klson- 
ers  who  could  be  resettled  In  other  countries, 
and  this  year  the  category  was  broadened  to 
include  Chileans  convicted  of  "internal  se- 
ciulty"  crimes. 

The  United  States  did  not  move  earlier  to 
receive  large  numbers  of  Chilean  refugees 
because  it  did  not  wish  to  encumber  its  re- 
lations with  the  Santiago  Govemment,  an 
Administration  official  said.  The  new  resettle- 
ment program  Is  to  be  run  through  the  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  he  added. 

According  to  William  D.  Rogers,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
the  State  Department  took  a  "strong  initia- 
tive" In  March  to  respond  to  the  Chilean 
Government's  offer  by  arranging  to  resettle 
a  sizable  number  of  detainees  and  exiles. 

In  testimony  yesterday  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Rogers  said  that 
the  United  States  was  offering  asylum  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  by  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  of  the  United  Nations  ap- 
peal: 

"It'is  inconsistent  to  seek  cooperation  from 
International  organizations  and  other  coun- 
tries on  the  Vietnamese  refugee  problem  If 
we  refuse  to  lift  a  finger  for  the  GhHeans.** 

He  acknowledged  that  there  had  been 
pressure  from  a  number  of  American  church 
groups  and  other  organizations  to  provide 
relief  for  Ctillean  political  prisoners. 

Mr.  Rogers  testified  In  a  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  committee  at  the  request  of  its 
Chairman,  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat  of 
Mississippi.  The  text  of  his  remarks  was 
given  to  reporters  by  aides  of  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  attended  the  hearing. 

Replying  to  previous  queries  by  Senator 
Eastland,  Mr.  Rogers  said  that  the  Chilean 
prisoners  would  be  screened  to  assm-e  that 
no  Communists  were  admitted. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  procedures  had  been 
worked  out  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  admit  Chileans  "on 
a  ease-by-case  basis." 


OMB-SBA  PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  COST 
DEFEATED  BY  bm^at.t.  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE,  REGULATIONS  ARE 
WITHDRAWN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP  TEmtESSBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
has  reacted  quickly  to  nullify  a  proposal 
by  the  OfSce  of  Management  and  Budget 
through  the  SmsJI  Business  Administra- 
tion to  Impose  higher  loan  costs  on  small 
businessmen. 

SBA  recently  published  In  the  FMeral 
Register  a  regulation  which  had  the 
blessing  of  OMB  and  which  woold  have 
allowed  lenders  to  add  2  to  4  potots  as  a 
fee  In  addition  to  the  present  nutTimnm 
rate  of  lOV^  percent  on  small  business 
loans. 

Ttie  Small  Business  C<»mnlttee  con- 
ducted a  hearing  oa  the  matter  and. 
following  a  presentation  of  the  proposal 
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fay  Administrator  Tliomas  S.  Kleppe  of 
eOA.  Indicated  its  opposition  to  the  pro- 


Siibsequently  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee adapted  a  resolution  opposing  the 
proposed  regulations. 

Ilie  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Beaolved:  Ttiat  the  ICemliers  of  the  SmaU 
Buainess  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  oppose  the  proposed  amendments 
(as  pubUsbed  In  the  AprU  4,  1976.  tasue  of 
The  Federal  Register,  pages  1609S-16099) 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  that 

The  Ctudrman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  notify  the  Small  Btisinesa  Admlnlstratlou 
of  the  committee's  position. 

Such  notification  has  been  made  and 
the  indication  from  SBA  is  that  the  pro- 
posed regiilation  will  be  withdrawn  and 
not  put  into  effect. 

The  net  result  Is  that  many  small  busi- 
nessmen will  be  saved  many  millions  of 
dollars  by  this  action  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 


OPERATION  YOUTH  AT  XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Monday,  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  a  conference  which  re- 
cently took  place  in  my  district  Hie  or- 
ganization "Operation  Youth"  held  its 
26th  annual  meeting  last  week.  This  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  give  young  people 
a  better  persi>ective  on  American  Gov- 
ernment, Its  objectives  and  procedures. 
The  conference  met  at  Xavler  University 
in  Cincinnati  and  was  a  great  success, 
in  large  part  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
William  Smith,  director  of  "CH>eration 
Youth"  and  associate  professor  of  ac- 
counting and  education  at  Xavler. 

Tliis  year  58  high  school  juniors  from 
(Miio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  partici- 
pated in  the  week-long  program  which 
Included  speeches,  forums,  and  meet- 
ings with  many  offlclals  from  all  levels 
of  govemment  and  community  service. 
In  addition,  the  students  formed  and 
dected  leaders  to  their  own  city  council. 
I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  recognize 
those  who  were  elected,  as  well  as  the 
many  students  who  actively  participated 
In  this  worthwhile  program. 

They  are,  as  follows:  Bryan  Allf,  may- 
or; Stuart  Gosch,  vice  mayor;  Patricia 
Stirrat,  city  manager;  Patrick  Fahey, 
cleric;  and  council  members,  Kathy  Cole- 
man, Bill  Collett,  Nancy  Grainger,  Jeffre 
Laret,  Dora  Newman,  Dale  Rouster,  and 
Becky  Smith. 

Also  participating  in  the  conference 
were  Edward  Allen,  Theresa  Althouse, 
Julia  Becker,  Mary  Benigni,  Douc 
Blough,  Leo  Bowden,  Denlse  Callaghan, 
Denise  Charrler,  Catherine  Clough, 
lAKille  Depore.  Michael  Darr,  Danld 
Dister,  Toml  Dorris,  Becky  Furrey,  llel- 
anle  Ooertemlller,  David  Hake,  TW  Hill- 
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berg.  Ted  JakJm,  Iijrnn  Janes,  Pamela 
Jones.  Unda  Kajrser,  Ron  Keller,  Mark 
Kroell,  Larry  Martini.  Martey  Master- 
son.  Tom  McOee.  Gary  McCoy,  Miml 
Mooney.  Tom  Moorehead.  Kirk  Morris. 
Mark  Namesnlk.  Mike  Netzley.  Peggy 
O'Donnell.  Tamara  Overmyer,  Brenda 
Kiiy  Pierce,  Earl  Peptic.  Laura  Reyerlng. 
Cynthia  Richmond.  Nancy  Ridge.  Cindy 
Roberts.  Kathleen  Ryan.  Jeanne  Sanker, 
Rob  Schehl.  Chuck  Siegel.  Raymond 
Thompson,  Sharon  Webster,  and  Rita 
Wlssel. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Smith 
and  all  who  assisted  or  participated  in 
the  conference.  This  firsthand  look  at 
democracy  in  action  will  surely  be  a  valu- 
able and  memorable  experience  for  all 
concerned  and  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  trlstate  community. 


AGE-GROUP  TRIPLE  JUMP 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Z  am  submitting  Into  the  Record  to- 
day a  newspaper  accotmt  of  the  results 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  Invitational 
Track'  Meet  recently  held  in  Rohnert 
Park's  Cal-State  Sonoma  Stadium.  Those 
familiar  with  track  ccunpetition  will  im- 
mediately note  the  outstanding  perform- 
ances of  these  young  people.  Parents  of 
the  competitors  have  every  reason  to  be 
enormously  proud  of  the  achievements 
at  that  meet.  As  a  less  tlian  totally  de- 
tached observer,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  hearty  congi-atulations  to  both  the 
winners  and  all  the  competitors  in  these 
events,  to  their  parents  and  especially  to 
the  parents  of  Robert  Latting  of  the  Di- 
ablo Valley  Track  and  Field  Club  who 
broke  the  world  record  age-group  triple 
jump.  The  article,  taken  from  the  Mar- 
tinez Morning  News-Gazette,  fpllows: 
liATTUfc  Tops  Wokld  Mark 

Rot>ert  lAtttng  of  th»  Diablo  VaUey  Track 
and  JPleld  Club  broke  the  world  age -group 
triple  Jump  record  for  seven-year  olds  with 
a  leap  of  83-7  at  Saturday's  Valley  of  the 
Moon  Invitational  Track  Meet  In  Rohnert 
Park's  Cal-State  Sonoma  Stadium. 

Lattlng's  jump  broke  teammate  Todd  Llch- 
ti's  previous  global  mark  of  21-6  by  over  two 
feet. 

StUl  competing  in  the  AAU's  seven-and- 
under  division  because  of  a  new  btrth-year 
rule,  Lichti  topped  that  division's  high  jump- 
ers with  a  3-9  effort.  Latting  also  copped  the 
330  with  a  66J  clocking  while  Steve  MlUer 
won  the  mile  run. 

Marc  TburvUle  and  Eric  Blood  finished  1-2 
in  the  e-7  60  with  times  of  7.7  and  7.8  re- 
specUyely.  TourvUle  picked  up  another  blue 
ribbon  when  he  leaped  11-6V2  In  the  long 
jump. 

Blood.  Latting,  Tourville  and  Lichti  com- 
bined to  ruu  a  blazing  1  :OS.O  to  win  the  440 
relay. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Cupertino  Invitational, 
the  DVTKJ  10-11  440  and  mile  relay  teams 
turned  In  top  times  on  the  Monta  Vista  High 
oval. 

Tlie  440  quartet  of  Kevin  Oatrell.  Mike 
Harris.  Jim  Salisbury  and  Mike  Rutherford 
circled  the  track  in  68.5  to  place  second,  while 
the  mUe  relay  squad  of  Chris  Freckmann, 
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Harris,  Brian  Amador  and  Salisbui  y  also  re- 
ceived red  ribbons  for  their  4:32.^perform- 
ance. 

Kevin  Reynolds  remained  undefeated  In 
the  12-13  two  mile  when  he  clocke4  his  third 
straight  sub-11  minute  performa:  tee 

Next  on  the  agenda  for  the  lo<  il 
Is  the  Pacific  Association  (Nor-Cs 
pionships,  Saturday,  May  24  at  Haitnell 
lege  ill  Salinas. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  INJT  STICK 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL) 


OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  197. 


I  DUiS. 


comr  unity. 


Mr;  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
the   Attorney    General    of    thi 
States  permit  the  head  of  tlie 
Strike  Force  to  use  his  power 
thoi'ity   as   a   political   guillotine 
long  will  Attorney  General  Lev 
a  prosecutor  like  Liam  S. 
continuously   demonstrates    hi 
disregard  for  the  individual 
citizens?  How  long.  Mr 
this  Government  allow  the  special 
strike  force  to  squander  million  3 
payers'  dollars  in  their  almles! 
pursuit  of  criminal  windmills? 
will  this  administration  of 
permitted  to  flourish? 

The  strike  force  was  createc 
organized  crime.  Yet  the  more 
we  see  of  organized  crime 
growing,  the  less  evidence  therfe 
the  crime  strike  force  is  effectiilely 
bating   these   sinister   forces. 

In  St.  Louis,  under  the 
the  strike  force's  most  outstandjig 
buster,  Liam  S.  Coonan,  the 
zero.  Mr.  Coonan,  a  low  potenfial 
achiever,  after  2  years  in  St. 
not  indicted  or  convicted  one 
organized  crime  in  our 
challenge  him  to  produce  his 
accomplishment.  I  dare  him  tc 
Justify  the  tremendous  amoun 
dollars  spent  in  his  so-called 
organized   crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tragic  that 
nan  can  peddle  third  echelon 
pushers  and  alley  dice  shootel's 
members  of  organized  crime. 
where  he  convicted  some  of  the^e 
timate  victims  there  are  serious 
about  the  legality  and  credibility 
evidence  and  the  witnesses 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  in  our 
nlty  believe  Mr.  Coonan  framec 
these  individuals. 

I,  for  one,  am  of  the  opinion 
Coonan  would  not  hesitate  to  f  r 
If  he  thought  it  would  get  him 
vorable  publicity. 

It  is  both  shocking  and  appa 
a  person  as  dangerous  as  Liam  £ 
Is  allowed  to  continue  in  tiiis 
position.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
following  article  by  Jake  McCa^ty 
appeared  June  13,  1975.  in  St. 
Dispatch  to'  the  attention  of 
leagues  and  Insert  it  now  in  the 
Politics  and  Justice 

The  one-time  American  dreati  that  a 
man's  personal  rights  ought  to  b  i  guarded 
from  the  demagogxiery  of  politic^  h^s  dts- 
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solved  lately  Into  troubled  sleep 
dominant  political  figiures  in  our 
raises  some  deep   questions  about 
abuse  of  the  "system  of  justice."  1 
to  me. 

In  Missouri  in  recent  weeks,  gran  I 
have  responded  to  the  guidance  of 
appointed  government  prosecutors 
unusual  situations,  to  say  the  leas ; 
lend  th§inselves  at  best  to  surprise, 
worst  to  suspicion  that  the  Indictme 
ess  is  being  managed  for  political 
these  days.  That's  no  easy  system  foi 
to  beat,  because  too  many  people 
"indictment"  as  a  finding  of  guUt 
course  it  is  not. 

So  when  St.  Louis  attorney  Sorkie 
was   indicted   last  week   on  an 
matter,  it  seemed  time  for  some  publ 
tinning  about  the  strange  goings-on 
contributed  to  the  discussion  in  a 
manner  by  giving  his  side  of  the  stor  ' 
people.  All  too  often,  persons  who 
dieted  are  advised  by  their  lawyers 
up  and  save  their  skins  in  the  courts. 
forluuRtely,  is  too  direct  and  colo 
that. 

Webbe  revealed  that  his 
lows  a  lour-year  controversy  about 
question  at  issue — claiming  a 
Oil  a  tax  return  six  years  ago — and 
indictment  was  issued  just  short  of 
statute  of  limitations  would  have 
Tims  it  appears  the  government  w 
keep  the  argument  alive  a  while  long( 
it  hardly  serves  the  cause  of  Justice 

The  Webbe  case  adds  one  more 
picion  for  those  who  see  a 
tern  emerging  in  America — the  use 
"administration  of  Justice"  for 
poses,    something    the    Bill    of 
nieiint  to  prevent.  Thus  it  ought 
ppramount  public  interest  that  in 
the   Strike   Force   on   Organized 
spenf,    so    mui:)i    energy    on    local 
leadeis. 

Its  major  accompiishments  to  dtv 
from  raiding  a  few  doddering  old 
upstairs   card   rooms  and  some 
drug  dealers,  have  been  to  harass  the 
Democratic    political    leader    on    the 
Side  —U.S.  Representative  WUliam  L 
and  now  to  obtain  an  indictment  of 
luij:  Demjcratlc  political  figure  on 
Sicip — Sorkis  Webbe. 

El-en  more  troubling  Is  the  fact 
cases  of  Clay,  who  has  not  been 
Webbe,  who  has,  are  not  Isolated 
the  other  side  of  the  state,  a  govi 
prosecutor  has  spent  a  generous 
energy  in  grand  jury  proceedings  to 
the  name  of  former  Gov.  Warren  E. 
who  aspires  to  a  Democratic  seat  in 
ate.  Hearnes.  as  have  Clay  and  Webl^e, 
plained  alovid  and,  it  appears,  rightly 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  the 
Hearnes  "inquiry"  resulted  in  the 
of  one  of  the  state's  leading 
Donald  E.  Lasater,  who  until  that 
ing  happening,  was  board  chairman 
cantile  Trust  Co.  and  the  best  mo 
shaker  in  downtown  St.  Louis.  This 
indictment,  too,   involved  a 
political  funding. 

Perhaps   in   the   aftermath   of 
somebody  someplace  has  decided  to 
the  Democratic  politicians.  Or  so  It 
don't  know  if  the  wheels  of  Justice 
tually  nail  one  of  these  guys.  But  I 
that  Bill  Clay  and  Sorkis  Webbe  and 
Hearnes   and   Don  Lasater,   taken 
have  dominated  the  politics  of  our 

All  these  weird  happenings, 
by  faceless  people,  seem  a  good  deal 
mere  coincidence.  What's  worse  Is 
of  our  city's  main  power  brokers 
mind  seeing  these  four  people  go 
tube.  And  they're  the  kind  of  guys 
meetings  in  Washington. 
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June  16,  1975 


THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  FORCI- 
BLE OCCUPATION  OP  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  nxtNois 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
we  mark  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
forcible  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  -veil  as  the  result- 
ing deportation  of  thousands  of  Baltic 
citizens  to  the  Soviet  Union,  mostly  to 
Siberia.  The  anniversary  of  these  events 
is  commemorated  in  the  United  States 
by  joint  meetings  and  religious  services. 
This  past  Sunday,  the  15th.  was  a  sad 
but  significant  day  to  cur  fellow  citizens 
of  Baltic  extraction  and  today  I  'vi'ould 
like  to  briefly  review  the  courageous  but 
tragic  history  of  tliese  freedom-loving 
people. 

It  was  June  1940.  Hitler's  victorious 
forces  had  already  invaded  Prance.  Be- 
tween June  14  and  Jime  17  the  govern- 
ment of  Joseph  Stalin  presented  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  with  ultimatums 
and  then  invaded  and  occupied  them. 
This  was  followed  by  incorporation  of 
these  nations  as  constituent  republics  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  year  later,  within  a 
few  days  centering  around  Jime  14, 1941, 
thousands  of  Estonian.  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  citizens  were  deported  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  fully  appreciate  the 
illegality  and  terror  of  these  actions 
without  placing  them  in  historical  per- 
spective. 

The  Baltic  region  was  dominated  by 
"the  teutonic  knights  during  much  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  courageous  Lithuanian 
nation  preserved  its  independence  to 
establi:;h  one  of  the  great  states  of  the 
medieval  epoch  under  the  Jagellon 
dynasty — the  grand  duchy  stretched 
from  the  .-chores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  those 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Baltic  people,  how- 
ever, ioon  were  caught  in  a  pincer  be- 
tween the  expanding  German  powers  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  west  and  the 
emerging  Russian  giant  in  the  east.  The 
areas  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  fell  to  Russia 
in  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, while  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
Russia  as  a  portion  of  its  share  of  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  kingdom  in  1795. 

During  the  First  World  War.  patriots 
In  the  thi-ee  Baltic  States — so-called  be- 
cause of  their  location  on  the  Baltic 
Sea — fought  and  won  their  independence. 
These  small  armies,  brave  and  deter- 
mined, cleared  their  lands  by  1919  and 
Russia  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace 
treaties  with  them.  The  treaties  recog- 
nized the  Independence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  declared  that — 
and  what  a  hollow  ring  these  words  have 
now — the  Soviet  Union  renoimced  "for 
eternity"  all  sovereign  rights  over  the 
peoples  and  territories  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  tsarist  empire. 

What  did  they  do  with  their  inde- 
pendence? Within  5  years  each  nation 
had  surpassed  its  pre-1914  standards  of 
living,  largely  as  a  result  of  hard  work 
and   thriftiness   and   this   was   accom- 
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plished  virtually  without  loans  and  for- 
eign aid.  There  was  a  cultural  renais- 
ssmce — education,  literature  and  the  arts 
flourished.  They  joined  the  international 
community  as  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1921. 

But  the  aggression  leading  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  that  was  to  bloody  and 
maim  most  of  Europe  was  to  mean  the 
death  of  freedom  in  the  three  Baltic 
nations. 

The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  In 
August  of  1939  when  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  nonaggression 
pact,  accompanied  by  a  secret  protocol 
dividing  Eastern  Europe  into  spheres  of 
influence.  Like  chips  in  a  deadly  poker 
game,  these  free  nations  were  casually 
and  callously  assigned  to  the  two  aggres- 
sors— Estonia  and  Latvia  would  be  in 
the  Soviet  sphere  and  Lithuania  was  al- 
lotted to  Nazi  Germany. 

It  is  a  familiar  pattern  of  aggression 
now — the  three  nations  wei-e  forced  to 
sign  mutual  assistance  pacts,  allowing 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  bases  and 
airfields  in  the  Baltic  nations  and  for 
the  quartering  of  Red  troops  at  the 
bases.  There  was,  of  course,  the  obliga- 
tory "guarantee"  that  there  would  be 
no  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  these  nations. 

There  followed  complete  Soviet  con- 
trol of  these  countries  and  then  the  ul- 
timatum that  since  the  three  nations 
were  a  military  alliance  directed  against 
the  Soviets  they  must  form  friendly 
governments.  Then  followed  the  inva- 
sion referred  to  earlier. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
was  unlawful.  It  was  an  unconscionable 
action  against  free  people.  It  was  a  great 
tragedy  in  the  annals  of  human  history. 
And  on  this  occasion  I  think  we  must 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Russian  annexation.  I  am 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  this  end  and 
I  intend  to  continue  to  speak  out  In 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia. 

Thus,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
right  will  be  vindicated  In  the  end,  that 
the  ultimate  victory  wUl  go  to  the  coura- 
geous heart,  and  that  in  years  to  come 
we  will  sec  freedom  once  more  trium- 
phant in  those  beautiful  northern  lands 
where  the  crisp  clear  waters  of  the  Baltic 
meet  rocky  shores  consecrated  by  the 
life's  blood  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  honored  all  mankind  by  their  un- 
ending struggle  for  liberty. 


MEETINGS  OP  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO  REVIEW  THE  NUCLEAR  BREED- 
ER PROGRAM 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow at  2  pjn..  the  Joint  Committee's 
Subcommittee  to  Review  the  National 
Breeder  Reactor  Program  resumes  pub- 
lic hearings  in  room  S-407  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Tomorrow's  session  will  focus  on 
safety  and  environmental  Issues. 
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In  each  of  these  sessions,  we  have  in- 
vited witnesses,  with  a  view  toward  ob- 
taining testimony  both  pro  and  con  on 
the  Issues.  I  regret  to  report  that  for  this 
forthcoming  session  none  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  in  the  past  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  nuclear  program  have  accepted 
our  Invitation  to  testify.  In  particular, 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  whose 
principal  spokesmen  are  Dr.  Henry  Ken- 
dall and  Mr.  Dan  Ford,  choose  not  to 
testify.  Dr.  Arthur  Tamplin,  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  was  invited,  but 
he  is  overseas  on  extended  business.  An 
invitation  was  extended  la^t  week  to  Dr. 
Donald  Geesameu.  but  he  declined  on 
the  basis  of  inadequate  time  to  prepare. 
Sheldon  Novick  of  Elnvironment  maga- 
zine was  also  invited,  but  declined  for 
the  same  reason.  I  should  also  mention 
that  Friends  of  Earth  specifically  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  testify,  but  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  them,  it  was 
declined. 

In  order  that  the  committee  members 
and  the  audience  at  tomorrow's  hearings 
will  be  able  to  hear  the  claims  and  alle- 
gatioiis  of  Uiose  who  have  been  critical  of 
the  program,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Warren 
Donnelly  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  to  begin  the  session  with  an  ob- 
jective resiun6  of  these  claims  and  alle- 
gations, taken  from  testimony  and 
public  statements  of  qualified  spokesmen 
for  antinuclear  groups.  We  will  then 
hear  presentations  on  safety  and  envir- 
onmental problems  from  Dr.  David  Rose 
of  MIT,  Dr.  Chet  Richmond  of  Holifield 
National  Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Bemie 
Cohen  of  the  University  of  Pittsbiurgh. 
The  committee  members  will  have  an  op-^ 
portunity  for  questions  and  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  an- 
nounce that  it  has  become  necessai-y  to 
reschedule  our  June  19  .subcommittee 
session  on  the  subject  of  Safeguards  by 
moving  it  to  Wednesday,  June  18,  at  2 
p.m. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marks  the  anniversary  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  three  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania.  Latavia.  and  Estonia  by  the 
Russian  Army.  On  June  15,  1940.  these 
small  but  courageous  nations  were  over- 
run by  a  country  which  previously  agreed 
to  respect  the  sovereignity  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  when  it  signed  several  nonag- 
gre£sion  pacts  in  1919  and  1920. 

The  Baltic  States  have  endured  a  long 
history  of  aggression  and  when  they  re- 
gained their  freedom  after  World  War  I, 
they  sought  to  insure  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  people.  But  these  new 
freedoms  were  quashed  in  1940  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  forcible  annexation.  In 
3  days.  June  14  to  June  16. 1941.  60,000— 
more  than  one-shcth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation—were deported  to  Siberian  labor 
camps.  During  the  years  1944  to  1952. 
partisans  struggled  for  freedom  a«alnst 
the  Soviet  occupation  In  prolonged  guer- 
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rllla  warfare  at  a  cost  of  50.000  lives. 
Since  1940.  the  Baltic  population  has 
been  depleted  by  one-quarter:   150,000 

lives. 

Despite  all  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  suppress  them,  the  Bal- 
tic people  have  continued  to  fight  for 
their  freedom.  As  recently  as  1972, 
demonstrations  erupted  and  in  March 
1972,  a  petition  containing  17,054  sig- 
natures was  sent  to  Kurt  Waldhelm, 
Secretai-y  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
iirotesting  the  Soviet  Union's  treatment 
of  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics.  On  May 
14.  1972,  a  young  man,  Romas  Kalanta, 
burned  himself  to  death  in  the  city  of 
Kaunas  in  protest  of  this  religious  per- 
secution. His  death  provoked  riots  which 
led  to  two  other  cases  of  self-immolation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  post-war  history 
nf  tliese  nations  testifies  to  their  desire 
tor  freedom  and  their  rejection  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

The  United  States  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  SoWet  occupa- 
tion and  has  sought  to  focus  the  world's 
attention  on  the  plight  of  these  people. 
The  problem  cannot  be  ignored;  we,  as 
a  free  nation,  must  continue  to  urge  other 
nations  to  protest  and  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  faced  with  a  par- 
ticular challenge  this  year  at  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference.  I  have  spon- 
-sored  Hotise  Conciurrent  Resolution  193 
v.hlch  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  this 
Conference  should  not  concede  the  an- 
nexation of  these  thi-ee  states. 

I  Join  with  all  Baltic  Americans  in 
commemorating  this  sad  anniversary  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple one  day  will  regain  the  freedom 
wliich  they  so  richly  deserve. 


A  CREATIVE  LEGISLATOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENI'ATIVFS 

Monday,  June  16.  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dwing  con- 
sideration of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Conversion  Act,  the  Members  of  this 
body  had  an  opportimity  to  witness  the 
thoughtful,  creative  approach  that  my 
colleague,  David  P.  Emkry.  brings  to  his 
legislative  responsibilities. 

Congressman  Emery  devised  a  unique 
approach  to  the  complex  issue  of  import 
quotas  and  presented  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  energy  bill.  Although  Con- 
•^re.ssman  Emery's  position  did  not  pre- 
vail, I  believe  that  he  demonstrated  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  problem,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  Congress- 
man Emery's  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Rockland  (Maine)  Courier-Gazette,  re- 
cently to<^  note  of  his  diligence  in  tack- 
ling a  major  national  problem  after  only 
a  few  months  of  service  in  Congress.  The 
editorial  serves  as  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  of  the  Importance  of  our  paying  heed 
to  the  fresh  ideas  provided  by  our  newer, 
younger  Members,  and  I  ask  that  It  be 
inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM  \.RKS 


IDEAS  Should  Be  Heard 


inery 
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We  adonbv  the  courage  of 
num  Oong.  David  Emery  In 
promoting  his  own  plans  to  help 
cope  with  the  problems  of  obtaining 
energy  at  costs  with  which  the 
survive.  For  generations  fre-shmen 
men  were  expected  to  be  like 
Been  but  not  heai'd.  While  senior 
Congress  look  upon  the  young 
brash,  these  new  legislators  bring 
Ingtcn  with  them  fresh  outlooks 
serve  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

Whether  or  not  Congressman 
come  up  with  the  complete 
energy   problems   we   are   not 
judge  but  we  are  convinced  that  h< 
a  great  deal  of  personal  research  h 
Ing  a  proposal.  We  sincerely  hope 
gressloaal   leaders   and   the 
will  give  the  young  man  from 
chance  to  explain  his  ideas  hoc 
his  own  research. 

The    business    community    long 
carded  the  notion  that  youth  was 
listening  to  and  it  Is  time  that 
did  likewise.  We  find  It  ironic 
Congressional  and  Administration 
pie  faU  In  the  "under  30"  group,  y 
seniority  system  still  rears  its  head 
time  again  when  it  suits  their 

Congressman      Emery's 
trained  him  to  be  analytical  in 
to  problems  and  we  are  sure  that 
Is   particularly  applicable    to 
working  solution  to  a  problem  as 
as  Insuring  adequate  energy  suppl 
Nation. 
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A  saIjUte  to  the  LITHU 

PEOPLE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINq,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lilie  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  j 
the  observance  of  June  15, 
sad  anniversary  of  tlie  Soviet 
tion  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 

Thirty-five  years  ago.  on  June 
the  political  rights  hiherent  in 
termination  were   unjustly  de 
people    of    Lithuania.    Despite 
signed  a  joint  declaration  at  Yi 
holding  the  right  of  all  libera 
pies  to  decide  freely  on  the 
government   under   which   the  r 
choose  to  live,  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  the  political  sovereign! 
Lithuanian  people.  I  am  prou( 
that  the  Litiiuanian  and  Amer 
pies  have  staunchly  denied  _.. 
and  acceptance  of  this  blatant 
tion  of  human  rights.  The  legitifciate 
pirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
shown  themselves  to  be 

It  is  with  honor,  therefore,  tijat  I 
attention  to  tlie  historic     „_  _- 
this  day.  In  publicly  reaffirmini 
can  opposition  to  the  conques 
Lithuanian  nation,  w^e  must  _ 
reinforce  the  determination  of 
uanian  people  to   attain  nati4nal 
dependence.  The  sacrifices  and 
tions  made  by  the  Lithuanian 
the  past  35  years  bear  testimony 
rejection  of  illegitimate  incorj  or 

I  salute  and  support  AmeHcans 
Lithuanian    descent    and 
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throughout  the  world  in  their  pursuit  of 
justice  and  national  freedom. 


THE  TENNESSEAN  SAYS  CIA 
"PLAINLY  UNLAWFUL"  AND 
FOR  FULL  INVESTIGATION 
ASSASSINATION  PLOTS 


OF 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TFNNESSEE 

IK   IIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AlfVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennessean  in  a  recent  e(  itorlal 
called  for  completion  of  the  invest  gation 
of  alleged  plots  by  the  Central  iitelli- 
geiice  Agency  to  assassinate  foreign 
leaders. 

Chairman  Rockefeller  of  the  ^pecial 
CIA  Investigation  Commission  hai  failed 
to  develop  the  full  facts  for  the  An  erican 
people.  To  this  extent,  liis  repoft  is  a 
graywash. 

The  American  people  are  enti 
know  the  full  facts  of  any  plots 
disclosure  should  be  made  by  the  : 
feller  Commission  and  by  commititees 
the  Congress  which  are  also  inve  stigat- 
ins;  tlie  CIA  "cloak  and  dagger"  jopera- 
tioiis. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  nh  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  t]  le  edi- 
torial from  the  Tennessean  in  thp  Rec- 
ord herewith. 

The  editor ijil  follows: 

CIA  Report  Shocking,  But  One 
Evaded 
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It    is   unfortunate    that    the 
Commtssion's   report   on   domestic 
tivltles — as    shocking    and    alarmmg 
is -was  not   accompanied   by  dlscla  ure 
the  panel's  findings  on  alleged  plots 
sassinate  the  leaders  of  foreign 

Most  Americans  will  be  saddened 
that  an  n{,'ency  of  their  democratic 
ment  has  been  resorting  to  such  taitics 
administering  dangerous  drugs  to  uns 
ing  human  "guinea  pigs,"  monitor! 
distance    telephone    calls,    spending 
for   blatantly  political  pvirposes,  an< 
activities  which  are  so  abhorrent  to 
nation. 

But  the  people  are  equally  intereste  1 
question  of  whether  their  tax  dolla  s 
been   going   to   finance   assassinatloi 
against  foreign  leaders.  Since  the 
port  the  CIA  and  pay  for  its  actl'vltiiis, 
have  a  right  to  receive  straight  ansfirers 
this  question,  and  they  will  not  be 
by  claims   that   It   Is   "in   the   natiotal 
teresf  ■   to   keep   these   findings   secr(  t 
public  will  not  be  convinced  that  It  if 
national  Interest  to  cover  up  the  fact 
political  assassination  plots  that 
been  hatched  and  carried  out  years 

The  Rockefeller  CMnmission  seems 
done  a  faiily  thorough  Job  investlgatiig 
reporting  on  the  CIA's  domestic  ac 
For  if  the  agency  had  engaged  In  mon 
slve  activities  than  the  commission 
out  about,  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  whit 
could  be. 

However,     there     is     much 
whether  the  commission  met  the 
tion  question  headon,  or  whether  It 
this  issue  too  hot  to  handle. 

Tlie  contention  that  the  commission 
not  have  the  manpower  or  the  time 
out  the  reports  on  the  a-ssasslnatlo:  i 
will  not  stand  up. 

After  the  coinmlssiou  had  started 
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Investigation  of  the  CIA's  domestic  activities 
It  was  given  the  additional  charge  to  go  into 
the  assassination  reports.  Thus,  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  the  commission  lacked  the  au- 
thority to  go  Into  this  matter  more  fully.  And 
there  Is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  commis- 
sion did  not  have  the  time,  or  could  not  ob- 
tain the  manpower,  to  check  out  the  re- 
ports. The  commission's  Investigation  did  not 
tk&ve  to  end  at  this  time.  The  commission 
could  have  remained  on  the  Job  until  the 
whole  story  was  known — and  it  should  have 
done  so. 

The  handling  of  the  assassination  phase  of 
the  Investigation  by  the  commission  and  the 
White  House  suggests  an  attempt  to  pass  the 
responsibility  on  to  someone  else. 

This  means  the  assassination  plot  inves- 
tigation will  end  up  in  the  Senate  and  House 
select  committees. 

Perhaps  this  Is  not  so  bad,  for  It  is  in  the 
Congress  where  the  abuses  of  CIA  power 
should  be  Judged  and  where  the  agency's  fu- 
ture role  must  be  determined. 

The  commission's  findings  have  been  sent 
to  the  Justice  Department,  where  lawyers 
are  studying  the  evidence  for  possible  prose- 
cution steps. 

This  is  fine.  The  guilty  ones  should  be 
brought  to  Justice.  But  the  people  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  such  abuses  are  not 
repeated  in  the  future,  and  they  are  looking 
to  their  elected  representatives  in  Congress  to 
make  certain  that  proper  controls  are  put  on 
the  agency  and  that  such  things  as  assassi- 
nation plots,  domestic  syoing.  and  deceitful 
political  activities  never  become  an  accepted 
policy  In  the  CIA. 

Congress  has  been  sadly  negligent  in  keep- 
ing Its  eye  on  the  CIA  in  the  past.  It  Is  hoped 
the  discoveries  now  being  disclosed  will  con- 
vince Congress  of  the  threat  to  freedom  posed 
by  a  super-secret  intelligence  agency  operat- 
ing without  proper  citizen  control. 

The  select  committees  should  make  full 
disclosure  of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the 
OIA's  abuse  of  power  and  Congress  should 
pass  laws  and  exercise  controls  to  Insure  that 
any  Information-gathering  activities  will  be 
carried  out  within  the  principles  of  American 
Justice  and  liberty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EMERGENCY  JOBS  PROGRAMS 


UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS  NATIONAL 
BASEBALL    CHAMPS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  2975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  national  collegiate  baseball  cham- 
pions, the  University  of  Texas  Long- 
horns. 

Saturday  night  the  Longhoms  defeat- 
ed a  very  fine  squad,  the  South  Carolina 
Gamecocks,  5  to  1,  to  capture  the  first- 
place  spot  in  the  College  World  Series 
In  Omaha,  Nebr.  Although  the  Long- 
horns  have  been  a  perennial  participant 
In  this  postseason  event  throughout  the 
years,  this  victory  Saturday  night  was 
the  first  championship  since  1950. 

The  charges,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Coach  Cliff  Gustafson,  compiled  a  re- 
markable record  of  58  wins  and  6  losses 
during  the  1975  season.  No  fewer  than 
eight  Longhom  players  were  chosen  in 
the  recent  major  league  draft,  indicative 
of  the  depth  of  talent  among  the  orange 
and  white  fielders,  pitchers,  and  hitters 

I  salute  Coach  Cliff  and  the  talented 
Longhorn  players.  It  Is  good  to  be  No  1 
again. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  emergency  jobs  programs 
authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act — 
CETA— has  been  functionli^  for  ap- 
proximately 5 '/a  months.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Compensation,  and  Health  and  Safety 
which  drafted  this  measure,  I  have  re- 
ceived much  comment — both  favorable 
and  unfavorable — on  the  program  from 
Members  of  Congress,  manpower  olBcials 
in  the  field,  and  from  enrollees  in  title 
VI  jobs.  Illustrating  the  varied  opinions 
on  title  VI  programs  is  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  Manpower  Subcommittee  just 
concluded  9  days  of  hearings  on  exten- 
sion of  title  VI  and  will  meet  In  markup 
session  on  Thursday,  June  19.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  title 
VI,  we  will  be  considering  a  committee 
print  I  have  proposed  which  endeavors 
to  resolve  certain  difficulties  in  the  exist- 
ing legislation.  In  order  to  insure  that 
worthwhile  and  needed  job  opportuni- 
ties are  created,  the  proposed  measure 
would  establish  competition  among  vari- 
ous employers  for  approval  of  manpower 
projects.  Existing  prime  sponsors  plus 
private  nonprofit  organizations  offering 
public  services,  local  school  boards,  and 
other  units  of  local  government  would 
be  eligible  to  operate  title  VI  programs. 
Thus,  many  plans  and  many  employers 
would  be  competing  for  manpower 
funds — no  unit  of  local  government 
could  lay  off  workers  in  anticipation  of 
Federal  moneys.  Further,  by  instituting 
competition  for  project  approval,  an  em- 
ployer who  plans  to  use  funds  for  polit- 
ical patronage  would  be  competing  with 
bona  fide  projects  aiming  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  of  unemployment. 

In  brief,  some  of  the  provisions  de- 
signed to  insure  equal  treatment  of  all 
apphcants  for  a  title  VI  job  are  the  list- 
ing of  such  work  opportunities  with  the 
appropriate  public  employment  office 
for  at  least  7  days  prior  to  hiring;  pro- 
hibition of  nepotism  among  new  enrol- 
lees; only  one  CETA  title  VI  job  per 
household;  and  public  disclosure  of 
records,  including  salaries  and  positions 
of  persons  employed  in  CETA  title  VI 
jobs.  The  measure  also  aims  to  mini- 
mize the  burden  of  recordkeeping  and 
encourages  the  development  of  simple 
and  concise  forms,  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations to  facilitate  the  prompt  imple- 
mentation of  the  bill  and  quickly  put 
people  into  employment  slots. 

My  proposal  assures  the  current  imlts 
of  local  government,  however,  that  pri- 
vate nonprofit  groups  cannot  operate 
projects  in  public  services  previously  pro- 
vided by  a  poUtical  subdivision  or  local 
educational  agency.  The  measure  also 
authorizes  that  20  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds  be  aUocated  to  present 
prime  sponsors  under  the  existing  for- 
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mula  of  title  VI  to  insure  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  an  exten- 
sion of  tiUe  VI  authorization  vbich  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  1975,  is  mandatory. 
Unemployment  is  still  rising;  millions  of 
Americans  will  face  another  winter  of 
joblessness.  It  is  incumboit  on  this  Con- 
gress to  listen  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
constituency  and  authorize  additional 
sums  for  title  VI  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
present  level  of  310.000  pubUc  service 
jobs  which  will  be  maintained  with  ap- 
propriation of  $1,625  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1975  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
Three  himdred  ten  thousand  jobs  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  when  the  im- 
employment  rate  stands  at  9.2  percent. 
Our  subcommittee  will  consider  author- 
izing $5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976  in 
order  to  create  new  job  opportunities  for 
approximately  500,000  unemployed  citi- 
zens. This  is  clearly  an  urgently  needed 
measure  and  my  subcommittee  Intends 
to  move  quickly  to  help  jobless  Ameri- 
cans. 
The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

U.S.   Job   PaoGRAM  Stiks  a  Controversy  nj 

Light  of  Wu>espreao  Layoffs  Here 

(By  Deirdre  Carmody) 

"I  almost  had  a  heart  attack  when  I  got 

hired,  1  was  so  used  to  hearing  no,"  said  Alan 

Adolph,  who  had  been  looking  for  a  Job  since 

his    graduation    from    the    University    Law 

School  in  1973. 

Mr.  Adolph,  who  has  been  working  as  a  law 
secretary  to  an  acting  Supreme  Court  Jxistlce 
since  the  end  of  AprU,  U  one  of  21.000  persons 
In  New  York  City  who  are  working  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (C.E.T.A.),  the  largest  federaUy  financed 
Job  program  since  the  Depression.  They  range 
from  porters  and  Janitors  to  fiscal  records 
analysts  and  lawyers  like  Mr.  Adolph,  and 
they  are  In  almost  every  city  agency  as  well 
as  In  a  number  of  private  Institutions. 

Because  of  people  like  Mr.  Adolph,  agen- 
cies have  been  able  to  develop  new  programs 
and  create  needed  Jobs  and  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  these  cases,  both  the  employe 
and  the  Institution  have  benefited. 

Mr.  Adolph,  for  instance,  Is  one  of  25  law- 
yers who  have  been  dispersed  cltywlde 
through  the  court  system  to  help  shoulder 
clvU  and  crlmhial  workloads  that  were 
burdening  the  courts. 

The  C.E.TA.  program,  however,  has  come 
under  some  heavy  criticism,  particularly  from 
unions,  becau.se  of  the  recent  layoffs  of  thou- 
sands of  city  employes  for  budgetary  reasons. 
The  critics  point  out  that  clvU  servants,  some 
of  whom  have  been  working  for  the  city  for 
years,  are  now  without  Jobs,  whUe  C.E.T.A. 
employes  are  being  hired  by  the  very  agen- 
cies who  are  laying  off  workers. 

2 -WEEK  ORIENTATION 

Mr.  Adolph  Is  working  for  Judge  Jeter  J. 
McQuUlan,  a  Crlmhial  Court  Judge  who  is 
now  slttUig  m  Supreme  Court  but  who,  de- 
spite a  heavy  caseload,  Is  not  allowed  a  law 
secretary  because  he  Is  only  an  acting  Justice. 

Mr.  Adolph  had  to  undergo  an  Intensive 
two-week  orientation  course  at  the  court- 
house to  famUlarize  himself  with  various 
aspects  of  the  law  before  he  began  to  work 
for  Judge  McQuillan. 

Jobs  In  the  Federal  program  pay  from 
95,500  to  $10,000  a  year,  but  there  are  cases 
when  the  city  or  the  private  agency  supple- 
ments the  salaries.  The  standard  pay  for  a 
law  secretary,  for  Instance,  Is  $15,725,  so  the 
program  pays  $10,000  and  the  city  picks  up 
the  balance  of  the  tab. 
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On  another  floor  In  tba  eourtbouse  at  100 
Centre  Street.  C.E.TA.  clerks  »e  at  work  on 
a  vast  project  to  nUcroOlm  stenographic 
courtroom  notes,  summonses  and  raportc 

This  will  not  only  ease  storage  problems 
but  will  also  enable  the  courts  to  keep  a 
second  set  of  the  .microfilmed  notes,  which 
can  be  stored  In  another  place  so  that  there 
wUl  not  be  a  repeat  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  occurred  after  a  bomb  went 
oJT  In  the  courthouse  In  1969  and  destroyed 
00  days  of  notes. 

"The  main  thing  that  we  tried  to  do  was 
to  train  the  people  we  got  and  we're  proud 
of  that."  says  Lester  C.  CkxidchUd,  chief 
executive  officer  cf  the  Criminal  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  Yorlc.  "We  tried  to  design  Jobs 
that  would  be  beneflclal  to  the  coxirts." 

It  has  worked  two  ways,  of  course,  and  the 
program's  employes  who  have  been  trained 
now  have  skills  they  can  use  when  their  Jobs 
are  over.  Although  the  funds  for  next  year 
have  stIU  not  yet  been  confirmed.  It  Is  ex- 
pected by  officials  at  the  city  Department  of 
Employment  that  the  program  will  be  carried 
through  June  30.  1976.  There  are  several 
CJS.T^.  programs,  another  of  which  runs 
through  next  February. 

"This  provides  Jobs  for  people  who  need 
them  and  can't  find  them,"  said  Hleen 
Murphy,  who  operates  the  camera  In  the 
microfilming  project.  "I  had  gone  to  so  many 
agencies  and  they  all  said  they  didn't  want 
people  without  experience.  I  had  worked  as  a 
nurse's  aide  and  a  switchboard  operator,  but 
nobody  neeaed  me.  1  really  like  thl?,  and  I'm 
waiting  for  the  city  to  open  up  the  test  for 
clerk  so  that  I  can  take  it  and  conUnue  with 
this  kind  of  work." 

The  city,  however,  U  obvlovisly  not  going 
to  open  up  Civil  Service  tests  and  critics  o: 
federally  financed  programs  point  out  that 
it  simply  raises  expectations  such  as  Mrs. 
Murphy's  and  then  will  dump  trained  people 
at  the  end  of  the  program  Into  a  market  that 
Is  not  ready  to  absorb  them. 

Victor  Ootbaum.  director  of  District  37  of 
the  American  Federation  of  State,  Cotmty 
and  Municipal  Employes,  is  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  critics  of  the  Federal  program.  Ho 
says  that  many  of  the  agencies  have  simply 
created  makework  Jobs  because  they  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  personnel  to  train 
the  project's  employes  and  that  unqualified 
people  are  being  brought  in  to  do  the  Jobs 
for  which  they  have  no  skills. 

"The  public  sector  is  supposed  to  absorb 
the  unemployed,  but  this  is  a  revolving  door 
concept,"  Mr.  Ootbaum  said  In  an  Interview. 
"Regidar  employes  with  skills  are  being  laid 
Off,  while  C.E.T.A.  employes  are  coming  In." 
Mr.  Ootbaum  illustrated  this  with  an  ex- 
ample at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
where  23  security  guards  were  laid  off  as  part 
of  the  budget  under  the  Federal  program 
more  kept  on.  Mr.  Ootbaum  says  that  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  C.E.TJi.  people,  eight 
of  the  dty-pald  guards  could  have  been  kept 
on. 

The  City  Department  of  Personnel  says 
that  on  April  21  it  sent  out  notices  to  870 
employes  who  had  been  laid  off  and  who 
would  qualify  for  Jobs  under  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. A  spokesman  said  that  300  of  these 
had  applied  for  such  Jobs  and  that  120  had 
been  hired. 

Lucille  Rose,  the  city's  Commissioner  of 
Employment,  who  heads  the  C.E.T.A.  pro- 
gram, {Minted  out  that  unemployment  here 
was  at  11.2  per  cent  and  that  anjrthlng  that 
helped  alleviate  It  was  beneflclal. 

"I  shara  Mr.  Ootbaum's  concern  and  I  too 
have  a  great  concern  about  the  many  city 
employes  who  wUl  be  laid  off,  but  I  will 
have  to  ablda  by  the  nUea  and  regulations 
that  havB  been  defined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  administering  the  C.E.TJL  pro- 
gram." 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Beame  administra- 
tion askM  for  clartflcatlon  about  irtiether. 
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under  the  Federal  program,  it 
provisional  employes  who  had 
After  considerable  delay,  the 
back  that  the  city  could  not  „ 
fimds  to  rehire  lald-off  provlsloi^l 
without    first    offering    Jobs    to 
severely  disadvantaged  in  terms  < 
of  time  they  have  been  unemp 
Tha  program  also  came  undei 
criticism  when  it  was  discovered 
Office  of  Neighborhood  Services 
some  of  the  Federal  Jobs  as  poll 
age. 

Information  on  applying  for 
C.E.T.A.   program  may  be  obtalfred 
of  the  26  offices  of  the  city's 
Career  Development  Agency. 
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Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr. 
tend  to  vote  against  H.R.   7 
would  raise  the  ceiling  on 
debt  from  $531  billion  to  $61 
This  increase  in  the  debt  ceilin 
sary  in  order  to  allow  for 
borrowins  tD  finance  a  $68.8 
cit  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  $68.8  billion  deficit  was 
approved  by  Congress  in  its 
budget  resolution.  I  voted 
budget  resolution  because  I  _ . 
$68.8  billion  deficit  was  too  lar 

I  believe  that  a  $68.8  billion 
the  coming  fiscal  year  will  tenc 
vate  inflationary  tendencies 
omy  and  will  thus  be 
long  term  health  of  the  eco 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
was  basically  inflation  that 
current     recession.     Excessiv ; 
spending  now  will  only  sow 
for  another  recession. 

The  supporters  of  the  debt 
crease  say  that  we  have  no 
but  to  approve  the  borrowing 
since  Congress  has  already  ... 
deficit  figure  for  fiscal  year  197 
ity,  it  is  still  not  too  late  to . , 
of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
not  a  single  appropriation  for 
1976  has  been  enacted.  We 
pending   before   Congress 
quested   by   the   adminlstratl 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  $8. 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

We  must  reduce  Federal 
below  the  levels  projected  in 
if  we  are  to  have  sufficient  _ 
able  for  private  corporations 
Investment.  This  legislation 

Federal  borrowing  of  _.-^ 

billion  in  the  next  12  months. 
top  of  some  $11  billion  to  be 
by  Federal  agencies  and  mean! 
Federal  Government  will 
40  percent  of  the  available 
this  year. 

My  vote  against  H.R.  7545  is 
to  register  my  dissatisfaction 
budget  deficit  approved  by  __. 
the  resulting  excessive  levels  ol 
ment  borrowing. 
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Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  _... 

seems  to  be  some  sentiment  .^ 

regardless  of  what  Congress  doei 

not  do,  no  one  notices  so  it  never 

Aside  from  the  foolishness 
gance  implicit  in  such  rn  . 
c!oes  matter  whether  anyone 

not,  I  just  returned  from  my 

an  article  that  appeared  yesterd 
Denver  Post.  The  article  speaks 
Democr.ats  in  Congress  NEriHEB 
Follow 
(By  Leonard  Larsen) 

Wachikgton. — You  must  not  be 
(or  pleased,  as  the  case  may  be) 
fool  suggests  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Democratic  majorities  that  control 
that  nothing  happens  there — that  . 
happens  on  energy,  nothing  happet  s 
economy  and  nothing  happens  to 
presidential    veto    in    those   rare 
when  the  whole  Congress  does 
thing. 

The  fool  would  have  you  believe  . 
really   are    'Democratic   majorities 
Senate  and  House  who  "control" 
but  he's  bound  to  be  a  provable 
or  a  kaavo  wlio  lies. 

The  truth  is  the  289  elected  ' 
m  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  same  in  the  Senate  are  <». 
leaderiess  mob  without  a  sense  ot 
purpose,  of  obligation,  of  party 
and  certainly  without  direction. 

There  are  no  leaders  among  them 
are  net  even  any  followers. 

If  Republicans  make  you  uneasj , 
still  one  thing  you've  got  to  say 
of  them,  either  as  individuals  or 
cluster  into  groups  as  small  as  the  _ 
House  or  the  little  band  of  38  in  th 

At  least  with  Republicans,  you 
to  expect  of  them,  where  they're  „ 

They'll  be  with  the  bankers  and 
ancc  companies  and  the  oil  comi._ 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the 
tions  of  manufacturers.  They'll  b« 
at  you  from  the  money  establish! 
almost  always  they'll  be  together, 
fcrtlng.  You  can  count  on  that. 

But  what  of  the  Democrats,  who  . 
sorts  of  nice  things  about  themse 
their  party  and  what  they'll  do  if  3 
them  one  more  time  to  retain  their  ' 
of  Congress? 

The  controlling  Democrats  of  the 
grass  actually  compose  an  open 
Montessorl  kindergarten. 

Over  here  some  of  the  tots  are 
the  sandpUe  and  over  there  others 
painting  and  some  others  are  tos. 
bags  (not  to  each  other,  of  course) 
naughty  ones  are  splashing  In  the 
quarrel  a  lot. 

The  only  thing  they  did  together 
their  own  leaders  and  that's  so  fu. 
giggle  a  lot  because  no  one,  least  of 
elected  leaders,  would  Interrupt  the 

Two  things  might  be  said  to  lllus1_ 
quality  of  the  Democratic  leadershl 
Senate: 

In  the  fourth  year  or  so  of  the 
slonal  fiapdoddle  to  confront  the  ent. 
the  kindly  old  Democratic  majoritj 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  purses 
and  wonders  out  loud  If  It  might  b( 
idea  to  form  a  Joint  Senate-House 
tee  and  get  cracking. 

And  the  "power"  of  Mansfield's  -_ 
Is  such  that  another  Democrat,  Sen 
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Allen,  D-Ala.,  can  tie  the  Senate  in  knots 
for  days,  not  because  he  wants  to  make  things 
happen  but  because  he  wants  to  keep  any- 
thing from  happening. 

The  House  Is  merely  a  larger  zoo  and  the 
quality  of  the  leadership,  if  anything,  more 
pathetic.  During  the  past  week  there  Demo- 
crats, including  the  leaders,  have  been  help- 
ing Republicans  chop  up  what  was  once  ad- 
vertised as  a  Democratic  energy  program. 

Tuesday  was  a  sort  of  do-or-die  day  for 
the  "veto-proof"  Democratic  majority  in  tlie 
House,  in  attempting  to  override  President 
Ford's  veto  of  the  strip  mining  control  bill, 
another  four-year  project  some  Democrats 
told  us  was  needed. 

The  classic  battle  lines  were  there.  Tlie  coal 
companies  and  the  oil  companies  which  own 
the  coal  companies  were  against  it  so  Ford 
and  most  of  the  Republicans  were  against  it. 

Righteous  Democrats,  of  course,  wore  for 
it  and  the  little  House  speaker.  Rep.  Carl 
Albert,  did  his  bit  to  whip  up  sentiment  with 
a  30-sec.ond  plea  from  the  fioor.  That  was 
followed  by  a  booming  30-second  exhortation 
from  the  Democratic  leader,  Rep.  Thomas 
O'Neal,  D-Mass.  Heavy,  tough  leadership  stuff. 

The  override,  of  course,  failed  by  three  votes 
and  the  strip  mine  bill's  chief  sponsor.  Rep. 
Morris  Udall,  D-Ariz.,  suggested  vaguely  it 
was  the  Republicans'  fault  because  a  few 
more  of  them  should  have  helped  out. 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures  about  the 
majority  Democrats  who  "control"  the  House 
and  the  leaders  who  "control"  them. 

A  total  of  57  Democrats — ^.something  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  party '.<;  strengtij  in  the 
House — voted  against  the'  override  and  to 
sustain  the  veto.  Seven  of  the  22  Democratic 
committee  chairmen  In  the  Hou.'je — a  shade 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  "leadership" 
also  voted  with  Ford  and  the  Eepxiblicans  or 
made  them.selves  absent  from  the  long-sched- 
uled vote. 

If  a  congressional  Democrat  asks  you  if 
President  Ford  can  really  walk  and  chew  gum 
at  the  same  time,  ask  that  Democrat  if  he  can 
chew  gum  and  get  reelected  at  the  same  time. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  enact 
energy  legislation  with  tough  conserva- 
tion incentives  has  been  recognized  by 
many  people  for  what  it  is — a  lack  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  necessary  but  perhaps 
politically  unpopular  measures.  Unfor- 
timately,  this  House  voted  to  delete  the 
entire  gasoline  tax  provision,  once  again 
losing  an  opportunity  to  provide  neces- 
sary leadership. 

Even  though  we  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten those  long  gasoline  lines  of  last  win- 
ter, all  of  us  must  be  prepared  for  a  long- 
term  energy  shortage  in  the  years  ahead. 
This  need  for  sensible  planning  to  avert 
such  an  energy  crisis  was  demonstrated 
in  an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  today's  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
I  present  it  here  with  the  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  the  need  for 
some  strong  and  tough  energy  decisions: 

Dawdling  on  Enebgy 
The    House    of    Representatives    piddled 
around  wltn  energy  legislation  again  last 
week. 
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After  six  months  of  this  session  the  mem- 
bers have  been  unable  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment on  how  to  deal  with  the  petroleum 
problem. 

Chairman  A)  UUman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  suffered  several  sharp  de- 
feats on  the  fioor  when  the  proposals  bis 
committee  had  labored  over  for  weeks  were 
beaten  down.  One  of  these  would  have  im- 
posed si;i3stan,.ia:  Laxes  on  gasoline  to  dis- 
courage uiine-e=sary  driving,  another  would 
have  taxed  automobiles  which  get  poor  gaso- 
line mileage  to  induce  manufacturers  to 
make  more  economical  cars. 

Congress  has  expressed  outrage  at  Presi- 
dent Ford's  actions  in  raising  the  import  fees 
on  foreig'i  oil.  But  it  fail.s  to  come  up  with 
anything  substantial  as  an  alternative.     ' 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  Congress  Is 
not  really  convinced  there  Is  an  energy  crisis. 

And  unfortunately  that  attitude  is  rein- 
forced by  the  present  market  situation.  Mo- 
torists know  they  can  drive  up  to  the  pumps 
any  time  they  like  and  get  as  much  gasoline 
for  tlieir  cars  as  they  llKe.  Sure,  they  must 
pay  more  for  that  gas  now  than  they  did  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Quite  a  bit  more.  But  hasn't 
the  price  of  everything  gone  up  in  the  last 
couple  of  years?  So  they  say  "Fill  'er  up"  and 
they  pay  the  price,  grumbling  a  bit  but 
happy  to  'oe  able  to  keep  drivinj;  as  much  as 
they  like. 

The  storage  tanks  are  full.  But  at  what 
price? 

With  demand  for  ga.-oline  remaining  high, 
total  consumption  of  oil  has  fallen  hardly  at 
all.  Domestic  production  Is  down  and  im- 
ports from  tlie  Mideast  are  making  up  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  imports.  That  is  not 
moviag  toward  Independence. 

The  trouble  is  that  Congress  and  the  people 
don't  seem  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
tile  "energy  crisis." 

It  Is  not  soineti'.ing  we  are  facing  today  or 
tomorrow.  It  Is  a  problem  we  know  is  coming 
in  a  few  years.  President  Ford  was  right  when 
he  said  again  Friday.  "It's  mandatory  that 
we  move.  We  can't  Just  wait  for  a  criUs  and 
ihen  move.  Time  is  running  out." 

Somehow  that  massage  must  be  carried  to 
Congress  and  the  people  In  a  convincing 
manner.  It  clearly  is  not  enough  to  prepare 
advertisements  and  television  commercials 
urging  people  not  be  "fuellsh." 

If  Congress  is  convinced  the  people  will 
rebel  against  very  high  prices  on  gasoline 
because  of  heavy  taxes,  or  if  it  believes  that 
the  people  will  continue  to  btjy  gasoline 
whatever  the  cost  and  thus  add  to  the  na- 
tion's problem  of  inflation,  then  the  mem- 
bers must  find  yet  a  different  solution. 

But  Congress  must  keep  in  mind  that  no 
solution  Is  going  to  be  politically  popular. 
For  any  solution  is  going  to  mean  that  all  of 
us  mu.st  use  less  fuel  until  new  sources  of 
energy  can  be  developed. 


C.  GLENN  WATSON,  JR. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Cumberland,  Md.,  lost  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  citizens  with  the  passing  of 
C.  Glenn  Watson,  Jr. 

Glenn  Watson  served  his  community 
in  many  capacities.  He  served  8  years 
on  the  Cumberland  City  Council  and  op- 
erated the  Watson  Insurance  Agency  in 
that  city.  He  was  active  in  many  social, 
charitable,  and  fraternal  organizations. 

I  know  that  Glenn  Watson  will  be 
missed  not  only  by  his  family  and  friends 
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but  also  by  the  larger  community  he  had 
chosen  to  serve.  His  efforts  and  activities 
on  behalf  of  Cumberland  and  Allegany 
County  will  remain  as  tributes  to  his  ded- 
icated community  spirit  and  his  lifelong 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  citizens. 


CiVIL   GOVERNMENT   FOR   PACIFIC 
TRUST  TERRITORY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    C.«LI70RNIA 

IN  7HE  HOUSE  OB  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  for  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  7688,  which  provides  lor  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Teri-itoi-y  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

As  explained  by  other  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  this  bill  is  essential 
to  the  continuation  of  political  status 
negotiations  in  the  Pacific,  which  will 
eventually  grant  greater  autonomy  to  ah 
Micronesians.  For  my  part,  however.  I 
wish  to  focus  on  only  one  aspect  of  the 
bill  before  us — an  $8,000,000  authoriza- 
tion to  furnish  Micronesia  with  a  4-year 
college. 

During  the  committee  hearing  on  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Raymond  Setik,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Program 
and  Budget  Planning,  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  made  an  impassioned  plea 
for  U.S.  congressional  support  in  the 
establishment  of  a  4-year  college  in 
Micronesia.  Since  I  had  recently  returned 
from  South  Africa  where  I  had  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  visit  the  university 
of  that  nation,  Mr.  Setik's  remarks  car- 
ried a  special  significance.  Having  per- 
sonally witnessed  the  pride  a  develop- 
ing nation  takes  in  its  higher  educational 
institutions,  I  decided  to  champion  the 
creation  of  a  similar  cause  for  Mi- 
cronesia, particularly  in  the  Ught  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  this  regard 
which  cuirently  exist. 

Today,  in  Micronesia,  only  one  2-year 
institution  of  higher  professional  educa- 
tion is  in  operation.  Housed  in  temporary 
buildings,  inadequately  staffed  and  lim- 
ited in  curriculum  availability,  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Micronesia  falls  to 
equip  Micronesians  with  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  cataclysmic  cultural, 
economic,  and  poUtical  changes.  Accord- 
ingly. 70  percent  of  the  post-secondary 
education  is  now  pursued  outside  the 
trust  territory  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $3,000,000. 

As  the  colloquy  developed  in  the  sub- 
committee, however,  it  became  apparent 
that  considerably  more  planning  was  re- 
quired before  a  4-year  college  could  be 
established.  I  suggested  that  the  applica- 
bility of  correspondence  courses  be  ex- 
plored— a  method  that  has  proved 
especially  effective  in  South  Africa.  An- 
other member  urged  that  the  community 
college  approach,  typified  In  our  Western 
States,  be  investigated.  Finally,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  subcommittee  be  in- 
formed of   all  plans  pertinent  to   the 
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foundatlcs)  of  tiie  proposed  college,  the 
legislation  was  amended  by  unanimous 
consent  to  provide  up  to  but  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000  for  the  construction  of  buch 
buildings  as  are  required  for  a  4-year  col- 
lege to  serve  the  Micronesian  community. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cited  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  detailed  thought  that  has 
gone  into  this  bill.  I  assure  you  that  other 
provisions  of  H.R.  7688  have  received 
equal  or  more  deliberation.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  pass  unanimously  the  legislation 
now  before  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REN 


THE  CONTINUING  RISE  IN 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CAUrottNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  the  most  pressing  problem  for 
this  great  body  is  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  unemployment  in  our  Na- 
tion. We  now  have  an  ofKcial  rate  of  im- 
exnplojonent  at  9.2  percent — 8.5  million 
persons  imemployed.  The  unofficial  rate 
of  tmemployment  Is  18.2  percent  or  17.9 
million  unemployed  persons,  computed 
by  including  the  underemployed,  the 
discouraged  jobseeker,  and  the  encour- 
ageable  jobseeker,  totaled  with  those 
statistically  counted  as  unemployed. 

These  figures  are  indeed  grim;  they 
become  more  depressing  when  one  begins 
to  estimate  that  the  official  unemploy- 
ment figure — of  8.5  million  unemployed 
persons — can  be  multiplied  about  3  or  4 
times — so  as  to  Include  the  family  of  the 
unemployed  breadwinner — making  a 
total  of  between  25.5  mJlllon  to  34  million 
persons  tragically  affected  by  the  unem- 
ployment crisis. 

.  There  are  other  tragic  spinoffs  of 
economic  policies  pursued  by  the  Nixon- 
Ford  administrations  which  equally  at- 
test to  their  combined  inabilities  to  cope 
with  the  very  economic  crises  their  pol- 
icies have  created : 

Unemployment  is  at  the  highest  rate 
since  1941. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  increased  un- 
employment CEui  be  traced  to  job  loss. 

Rates  are  also  at  all-time  highs  for 
women.  8.6;  teenagers,  21.8;  whites,  8.5; 
blacks.  14.7;  household  heads,  6.3;  full- 
time  workers.  8.7;  and  black  teenagers, 
39.9. 

These  factors  should  certainly  not  im- 
mobilize the  Congress  in  its  ability  to 
develop  effective  iwlicles  and  programs 
necessary  to  stimulate  and  revitalize  our 
economy. 

Solutions  are  available— which  are 
neither  stopgap  nor  bandaid. 

One  such  economic  solution  Is  the 
Hawkins-Reuss  equal  opportunity  and 
full  employment  bill  (HJl.  50).  which 
calls  for  national  economic  planning  ot 
the  kind  that  would  assure  a  national 
policy  of  full  emidoyment,  fully  sup- 
ported by  guarantees  within  the  federal 
system. 

On  May  13,  1975,  Parade  magazine  in 
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the  Washington  Post  featured 
on  H.R.  50,  entitled  "Should 
a  Right  to  a  Job?" 

Since  the  article  presented 
late  description  and  summary 
I  am  presenting  the  article  _ 
leagues'  consideration  and  rev 

Opr?i  ■>  o  Dtocu  -,sioN :  Should  Y 
Right  to  a  Job? 
(By  Derek  Norcross) 

On  Jan.  11,  1944,  President  Fran 
velt    said    in   a   message    to   Con 
right  to  useful  and  remunerative 
the  n/st  principle  of  an 
rights." 

More  tiiaa  30  years  later,  the 
employment   r^te   Is   over   8   p 
than  7.5  miliion  America:\s  are  w 
Worse,  the  oRcial  rate  iihderstatei 
num'jcT  of  unemployed. 

Every  month  the  Bureau  of 
tics    calculates    unemployment 
polllns  of  50.000  selected  houst__ 
son  Is  defined  as  unemployed  if  he 
been  actively  looiting  for  work 
past  f6ur  weeks.  Not  counted  are 
worktrrs.  thao  who've  given  up  _ 
in  despair.  Also  not  counted  are 
welfare.  Part-time  jobholders  are 
fully  employed.  And  the  official  st 
little   about   the   subemployed — t 
Jobs  that  pay  below  the  povertj 
Congressional  study  found  that  " 
ployment  rate  In  some  major  ci 
Los  Angeles  or  New  York  was  over 

Why  can't  the  richest  nation  in 
provide  a  decent  job  for  all  w 
work? 

The  answer— according  to  Prof. 
of  City  University  of  New  York — 
U.S.  can  provide  Jobs  for  all.  "The 
says  Professor  Gross,  "is  one  of  po 
The  government  cerialnly  has 
to  act." 

A    WASTE   OF    LIVES 

Eaol:  in  1945,  Gross  helped  to 
Murray-Wagner  Act  which  created 
cll  of  Economic  Advisers  and  wai 
to  establish  government 
plement  FDR's  Economic  Bill  of 
ever,    the   bill    was   gutted    by   , 
forces  led  by  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Sr. 
It  was  changed  from  the  Pull 
Act  of  1946  to  simply  the  Em 
The  words  •full  employment"  ... 
to  "maximum  employment."  The    ,. 
30  years  the  country  has  tolerati  d 
levels    of   unemployment,    thereb  r 
lives  and  resources. 

What  can  be  done  to  really 
employment? 

Hesitant  steps  were  taken  a  few 
In  1971,  Congress,  under  the  En 
ployment  Act,  established  the 
ployment  Program.  PEP  was  remtii, 
the   Works  Progress  Administratli  n 
of  the  'SO's  but  on  a  much  smaller 
tween  August,  1971,  and  June,  197! 
ployed  404,000  persons.  The  Nixon 
tration  tried  to  end  the  progran 
Democratic  Congress  prevailed. 
II  of  the  Comprehensive  Kmpi 
Training   Act    (CETA)    signed   in 
December,  1973.  funds  were  mad< 
for  PEP  programs  In  areas  with 
percent  unemployment. 

To  date,  the  CETA  Job  program  . 
successful    at    creating    meaningful 
service  Jobs,  though  not  enough  of 
Francisco,  for  example.  Is  using 
to  hire  artists  to  decorate  city 
gardeners  to  offer  classes  to  cltizeis 
Ing  vegetables  on  home  plots.   1 
CETA   money   Is   being   channele( 
non-profit  groups  such  as  the  YMQA 

California's  new  administration 
37-year-old   Oov.   Edmund    ( Jern  D 
has  Innovative  plans  to  combine 
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coi  ne 


with    welfare    and    unemployment 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
able.  The  new  administration  also  ., 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  revise 
nltion  of  unemployment  to  more 
reflect  the  situation  of  the  Jobless 
ing  poor. 

JOB  CCAK.^NTCE 

The    mcst    imaginative    and    far- 
proposal   for   creating   Jobs   has   cc 
Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins  (D.,  Calif.) , 
resents  the  inner  city  of  Los  Angeles 
junction  with   Sen.  Hubert  Hun 
Minn),  Hawkins  has  introduced   . 
Opportunity  and  Full  Employment 
bill,    drafted   by   such   experts   as 
Gro:..i,  would  guarantee  every 
zen  a  job  as  a  basic  right. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  . 
dent  is  required  to  submit  to  Cong 
year  a  "Full  Employment  and 
poses  Budget."  This  will  list 
grams  such  as  conservation, 
livery,  housing,  and  mass  transit, 
to  be  carried  out  and  in  which 
ployees  can  find  meaningful  work 

ateri   Job    Guarantee   offices    In _. 

around  the  country  would  administ(  r 
and  private  employment  projects  tc 
tent  required  to  reach  fuU  emplc 

Full  employment  Is  defined  by 
"a  situation  under  which  there 

and  rewarding  employment  .^, 

all    adult    Americans    willing    and 
work." 
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HAWKINS'    HEARINGS 

Representative  Hawkins  admits 
visionary — but  he  believes  that  if 
conditions  worsen,  support  for  the 
grow.  Hawkins  is  currently  holding 
mittee  hearings  on  the  bUl  In  cities 
the  country. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  point  out 
employment  would  bring  many  side 
The  crime  rate  would  drop.  Menta 
would  improve.  Expenditures  for  welf  ire 
stamps,  and  unemployment  benefit  i 
drop.  Jobs  created  In  health  education 
ogy.  transit  and  other  domestic 
Improve  the  quality  of  life. 

Opponents  of  the  full  employment 
cept  believe  that  some  rate  of  Jo 
the  price  Americans  pay  for  the 
the  free  enterprise  system. 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMAllSINO 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


Ix\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 

Monday,  June  16,  197S 


thi 


Mr.    LAGOMARSINO.    Mr. 
100  years  ago,  April  10,  1875,  __, 
poc  Record,  Lompoc,  Calif.,  notei 
front  page  that  "the  next  Cong  ress"— 
which  would  have  been  the  44th— 
be  the  first  in  many  years  wit  lout 
member  of  the  Washburn  family 
hundred  years  later  it  is  still  . 
news  of  the  Congress  "fairly  an( 
lately  without  regard  of  fear  or 

The   editions   In   the   years 
chronicle  the  history  of  this 
tion 


To  the  citizens  of  the  Lompoc 
has  meant  that  for  the  last  10 
they  have  not  been  without  a 
published  newspaper.  Tlie  Re- 
published continuously,  never  mi^ 
edition  despite  economics,  wars, 
devastating  fire  which  nearly  obll 
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the  publishing  pi'emises.  The  Record  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  estab- 
lished, continuous  business  in  the  city  of 
Lompoc. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Adam  fam- 
ily for  more  than  50  of  its  100  years  the 
Record  has  always  followed  the  true 
principles  of  journalism  as  set  down  by 
its  founder,  W.  W.  Broughton,  "fairness, 
thoroughness,  objectivity,  and  accuracy 
without  regard  of  fear  or  favor." 

In  its  centennial  edition  the  Record 
has  renewed  this  journalistic  pledge  and 
to  "continue  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
community  \\e  senre." 

Because  of  the  long  and,  indeed,  dis- 
tinguished history  of  the  Lompoc  Record 
in  providing  news  to  the  community  on 
public  Issues  and  for  its  achievement  of 
excellence  in  all  journalistic  areas,  I  ask 
the  House  to  extend  congratulations  to 
the  Lompoc  Record  on  the  observance  of 
its  100th  anniversars. 


MR.  TROY— A  RARE  PERSON 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  lost  a  rare  and  unusual  friend  on  June 
7  in  the  death  of  Troy  Sansing  of  Wood- 
stock, in  Bibb  County,  Ala.  "Mr.  Troy," 
as  he  v/as  known  to  me  for  many  years, 
was  a  perfect  example  of  good  citizen- 
ship. He  was  loyal  to  his  family  and  his 
friends  and  as  long  as  anyone  can  re- 
member, he  was  always  involved  in  work- 
ing hard  for  his  church,  his  commimity, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

"Mr.  Troy"  had  an  enormous  capacity 
for  friendship  and  believed  in  renewing 
those  friendships  with  visits  on  a  regular 
basis.  He  had  a  good  and  kind  word  for 
everyone— to  meet  him  early  in  tlie  day 
sei-ved  to  make  the  whole  day  seem 
better. 

The  editor  of  tlie  Centreville  Press  ex- 
pressed well  the  feelings  of  so  many  for 
Troy  Sansing  in  this  editorial: 

BiBB.s  Cot;NXY  Lost  One  of  Its  Finest 
Citizens 

Bibb  County  lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens 
In  the  passing  of  Troy  Sansing,  of  Wood- 
stock, last  weekend.  Troy  was  a  unique  per- 
eon  in  many  ways.  Perhaps  he  is  best  known 
for  his  outspoken  dedication  to  his  county, 
state  and  nation.  He  was  not  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  speak  his  mind  for  what  he  thought 
was  best.  There  are  too  few  like  Troy  left. 
He  wa.s  a  long-time  personal  friend  of  mine 
and  of  my  late  father.  The  three  of  us  have 
spent  many  hours  talking  about  what  we 
thought  needed  done  and  many  more  hours 
working  toward  those  ends.  He  could  al- 
ways be  found  working  unselfishly  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  worked  hard  to  bring  city 
water  to  his  area.  He  worked  tirelessly  on 
the  TannehUl  Park  project  and  the  list  goes 
on.  Though  Troy  Sansing,  stood  as  a  close, 
personal  friend  to  a  number  of  high  political 
leaders,  he  never  asked  for  anything  for  him- 
self. He  only  asked  that  those  leaders  do  a 
good  Job  for  all  the  people.  I  shall  personally 
miss  Troy,  and  Bibb  County,  this  state  and 
tills  nation  wlU  miss  Troy  Sansing.  I  Join  with 
his  thousands  of  friends  In  expressing  my 
deepest  sympatby  to  his  family. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICA'S  FOOD  POLICY  AND  THE 
CURRENT  WORU3  FOOD  SHORT- 
AOE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1975 

Kfr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  In 
this  Nation  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  get  enough  food  to  eat  which  is 
high  in  nutritional  value.  As  the  World 
Food  Conference  concluded  last  Novem- 
ber, there  is  a  significantly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  world  that  considers  eating 
good  to  be  a  luxury.  Starvation  is  a  fact 
of  life  in  many  portions  of  the  world,  and 
unless  something  is  done  soon,  will  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  vei-y  pivotal 
position  as  a  result  of  the  surpluses  we 
have  of  food  products.  We  should  be  tak- 
ing these  surpluses  and  sending  them  to 
those  nations  who  are  most  in  need  of 
them.  This  action  should  be  Immediately 
devised  and  be  free  from  any  political 
considerations,  since  mass  starvation  has 
no  political  affiliation. 

I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  care- 
f  iftly  consider  the  article  which  is  entitled 
"Reflections  on  America's  Pood  Policy." 
Essentially  the  author,  Ellen  Terpstra 
states  that  with  our  resources  we  should 
be  doing  more  to  rectify  this  food  crisis. 
1  offer  this  article  foi:  my  colleagues  not 
ris  a  panacea  but  as  a  starting  point  for 
rational  discussion  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue.  The  article  follows: 
The  Maze  That  Led  to  Rome:  REFLEmor.-s 
ON  America's  Pood  Policy 
(By  Ellen  Terpstra) 

(Editor's  Note. — The  haphazard  manner 
in  which  US.  food  policy  appears  to  be  for- 
mulated has  become  the  focus  of  Increasing 
attention.  It  Is,  of  course,  debatable  whether 
the  range  of  government  activities  affecting 
domestic  and  overseas  food-related  programs 
are  any  less  coordinated  than  programs  In 
fields  equally  as  far-reaching.  However,  this 
fact  falls  to  make  many  observers  and  par- 
ticipants In  the  policymaking  process  feel  any 
the  more  confident. 

Ellen  Terpstra,  a  recent  giaduate  of  the 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  is  currently  on  the  staff  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment's 
food,  agriculture  and  nutrition  group.  A  new- 
comer to  the  policymaking  scene  here  In 
Washington,  she  has  found  the  organization 
of  this  process  something  less  than  encour- 
aging. The  following  perspective  Is  based 
upon  her  observation  of  the  Administration's 
preparations  for  last  fall's  World  Wood  Con- 
ference, Ms.  Terpstra's  first  li.ternatlonai 
conference.) 

An  estimated  30  to  50  percent  of  the  world's 
resoiwces  are  presently  consumed  by  only  six 
percent  of  the  world's  population— the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  One  might  assume 
that.  In  a  time  of  Increasing  resource  scarcity, 
such  a  major  consumer  would  have  developed 
the  means  to  monitor  and  hopefully  to  tem- 
per this  apparent  overconsumption.  How- 
ever, this  has  not  been  the  case.  A  quick 
glance  at  our  government's  response  to  the 
growing  production  and  distribution  prob- 
lems plaguing  many  vital  commodities  re- 
veals a  rather  fiagmented,  directionless  pol- 
icy. This  has  been  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  food  and  energy  resources. 

Washington's  attempts  to  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive food  policy  have  been  consistently 
haphpy^inJ.  Clearly  defined  policy  objectives 
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have  ytt  to  surface.  Policy  decisions  on  food 
and  agricultural  problems  have  been  basically 
reactive,  responding  to  problems  as  they 
■rlae.  Efforts  to  develop  a  strategy  for  eval- 
uatlng  and  tempering  the  long-term  Impact 
of  limited  quantities  of  resources  at  increas- 
ing prices  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

TOO    MANT    .\DV0CATES 

Policy  deliberatloas  on  praponls  to  be 
considered  at  the  United  Nations-sponsored 
World  Food  Conference,  held  In  Rome  last 
November,  revealed  a  dizzying  number  of 
Interests  within  the  government.  Yet.  any 
official  policy  had  to  be  acceptable  to  ail 
Interests  Involved  in  the  considerations.  As 
a  result,  the  process  of  developing  VS.  posi- 
tions on  proposed  conlerence  resolutions  re- 
sembled a  game  of  hot  potato  more  than  a 
serious  attempt  to  confront  equally  serious 
problems.  DecLsions  on  food  aid,  grain  re- 
sen-es.  and  increased  international  coopera- 
tion on  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment aU  required  a  systematic,  coordinated 
approach.  Such  coordination  was  absent  last 
faU  and  has  yet  to  develop.  Agricultural,  eco- 
nomic, budgetary,  political  and  national  se- 
curity considerations  were  all  pushed  with 
equal  commitment  by  their  proponents.  Tho 
myriad  of  concerned  departments,  agencies, 
and  bureaus — all  representing  their  own 
special  Interests — endlessly  coniused  the 
policy  deliberations.  The  result :  policies  that 
often  compromised  the  various  Interest 
groups  and  provided  inadequate  responses  to 
the  problems  at  hand. 

A  look  at  tlie  U.S.  efforts  to  put  together 
a  position  on  food  aid  will  reveal  much  about 
the  policymaking  process  affecting  food  and 
agrlcultoral  decisions.  Private  and  govern- 
nieutal  Interest  groups  were  in  no  short  sup- 
ply. The  practical  considerations  affecting 
policy  choices  were  equally  abundant.  Avail- 
ability of  agricultural  commodities,  desirable 
levels  of  commercial  exports,  budgetary  ccn- 
stralnts,  the  need  to  respond  to  disaster- 
related  emergencies,  and  the  pos.slble  Infla- 
tionary Impact  of  any  policy  decisions  all 
came  Into  play.  Furthe;-more,  the  perception 
of  food  as  a  potential  "weapon" — useful  In 
supporting  America's  political  and  national 
security  positions— had  become  Increasingly 
coutrover^^ial. 

lu  the  months  before  the  Couferencs,  the 
decision  on  the  level  of  food  aid  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  United  States  was  continually 
postponed  pending  one  event  or  another — 
reports  ou  the  latest  harvests  or  the  state  of 
the  economy,  future  harvest  projections  or 
tne  increasingly  troublesome  path  of  infla- 
tion. Additionally  Secretaries  Kissinger  and 
But3  each  had  their  own,  very  distinct 
thoughts  on  the  desirable  purposes  and  levels 
of  food  aid.  Deliberations  were  further  frag- 
mented OS  each  Interest  group  remained  pre- 
occupied with  Its  own  particular  objectives. 
and  the  Administration  did  little  to  change 
thit.  The  U.S.  delegation  went  to  the  Rome 
Conference  without  having  even  outlined  un- 
derlying objectives  for  our  "food  policy."  The 
confusion  of  those  observing  the  process  wa.s 
matched  only  by  tlie  confusion  of  those  par- 
ticlpaiing. 

EVFN  (  ONGHESS  WAS  IN  TIIE  DABK 

The  process  was  hardly  clearer  to  members 
of  Congress  than  It  was  to  the  general  public. 
The  Congressional  representatives  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  (referred  to  as  "advisors")  had 
received  little  advance  Information  about  the 
official  positions  to  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  in 
Rome.  Furthermore,  during  the  months  when 
the  Administration  was  supposedly  develop- 
ing Its  conference  positions,  policy  8ug«res- 
tlons  from  Capitol  Hill  stirred  little  attention 
across  town.  The  Administration  response  to 
Congressional  proposals  was  feeble.  If  that. 
As  a  legitimate  participant  In  the  polloym.ak- 
Ing  process.  Congress  was  barely  Informed 
and  hardly  involved. 

Once  at  the  Conference,  a  bl-partlsau  grop 
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of  the  Congressional  advisors,  including  Sen- 
ators Clark  of  Iowa,  Hatfield  o(  Oregon,  Hum* 
pbrey  of  lOnneaota,  and  McOovern  of  South 
t>Akot8,  called  upon  Secretary  Butz  as  head 
of  the  American  delegation  to  commit  th« 
United  States  to  an  Increase  in  its  food  as- 
Elstanre  levels  for  the  year.  An  additional 
one  million  tons  of  wheat  and  rice,  both  lu 
surplus  at  the  time,  were  called  for.  This 
request  was  then  sent  off  to  the  President 
over  Secretary  Butz  signature,  with  the  signa- 
ture seen  as  a  sign  of  the  sjecretarys  support 
for  the  request.  However.  But/  later  dis- 
avowed any  support  for  wliut  lie  had  decided 
was  a  "partisan"  sugBestton  —despite  tlie  sip- 
port  <a  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Sen- 
ators for  the  request. 

The  subject  of  the  reque.st  itself- fx>d 
assistance — was  regarded  hy  other  critics  as 
inappropriate.  Their  feeling  was  that  the 
Conference  had  not  been  called  to  di.scuss 
problems  essentially  .short-term  in  nature — 
such  as  food  aid.  This  allegation  proved  as 
confusing  as  Butz".  since  other  major  grain 
exporting  nations  had  already  announced 
plans  to  increase  their  food  aid  commitments. 
Furthennore,  conference  delegates  were  con- 
sidering a  resolution  supporting  increases  of 
food  aid  at  that  very  time. 

THS  ADMINISTRAIION  HrOCES 

The  Administration's  reluctance  to  commit 
it-self  to  Increasing  our  food  aid  program  was 
perplexing.  In  opening  speeches  at  the  Con- 
ference. Secretaries  Butz  and  Kissinger  had 
both  indicated  that  the  U.S.  Intended  to  In- 
crease food  aid  levels.  However,  the  Adminis- 
tration initially  Ignored  the  cabled  reciuost 
sent  from  Rome  lurging  a  definite  commit- 
ment on  this.  This  was  particularly  unfor- 
tunate since  such  a  firm  commitment  by  tlie 
U.S.  would  have  been  both  Important  and 
timely.  Issued  at  that  moment.  It  would  hi>ve 
emphasized  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
U.S.  wa.1  approaching  world  food  problems. 
The  commltmeat  never  came  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Administration  did  respond — but  only 
after  the  Congressional  advisors  who  had 
prompted  the  request  for  increased  food  aid 
had  already  left  Rome.  Speaking  for  the 
dclcsalion,  Mrs.  Anne  Armstrong  then  an- 
nounced that  the  plea  was  being  rejected. 
The  requested  increase,  we  were  told,  would 
have  an  inflationary  effect  upon  the  price  of 
uriod.s  purchased  by  the  Amerioan  housewife, 
and  tlie  Administration  considered  this  tiu- 
acccptable.  This  argximent  was  a  curious  one, 
however,  since  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ai^rl- 
culture  (USDAi  had  ah eady  determined  liiat 
the  increase  being  considered  would  have 
at  most  added  one  cent  on  to  the  cost  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  in  this  country.  Wlien  com- 
pared to  food  prices  inoreasing  at  an  annual 
rate  as  high  as  80';  in  some  developing  .'onn- 
tries.  this  seemed  a  very  small  amoinit  indeed. 

Our  story  did  not  end  with  the  Rome  Pood 
Conference.  By  December,  Congress  was  quite 
frustrated  by  the  Administration's  inaction 
oji  the  food  aid  reqttest  while  in  Rome.  Fur- 
thermore, attentioii  was  beginning  to  focits 
on  the  Increasingly  blatont  practice  of  allo- 
cating U.S.  food  assistance  to  cottntries  on 
the  basis  of  political  benetjts  which  might 
result.  On  this  basis,  more  than  iinlf  of 
American  food  aid  whs  being  allucnted  to 
countries  such  aw  South  Vietnam.  South 
Korea,  Egypt,  Syria.  Jordan,  and  Chile.  Op- 
position to  this  practice  pushed  Congre.ss  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  legal 
authority  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  to 
rrquire  that  70  percent  of  American  food  aid 
go  to  the  neediest  countries — those  con- 
sidered by  the  United  Nations  to  be  the  "most 
seriously  affected"  by  current  economic  dilB- 
cultles. 

Two  months  later,  in  February,  the  Admin- 
iuratlon  announced  that  it  would  be  Increas- 
ing the  food  assistance  budget  In  the  197S 
fiMcal  year  to  $1.6  billion.  This  new  amount, 
:ilmost  twice  the  funding  authorized  for  the 
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STATES     INCLUDE     „. 
WIRETAPPING.    MAIL    OPENINGS, 
DRUG   ABUSE.    AND 
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Mr.  EVINS  Of  Tennes,see.  Mr 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  in 
has  detailed  an  appalling  list  ol 
activities   by    the    Central 
Agency  directed  at  American 
including  bui-glaries,  wiretapping 
bugging,  secret  drug  testing 
tenance  of  files  on  300.000 
and  organizations,  th6  openin, 
the  monitoring  of  overseas 
calls,  and  the  infiltration  of 
ican  citizens  groups. 

The  report  said  that  while 
majority"  of  CIA  activities 
there  were  certain  activities 
plainly   unlawful   and   constitjited 
proper    invasions    upon    the 
Americans." 

One  tragic  and  bizarre  episod 
in  the  report  was  the  admlnis 
a  drug — ^LSD— to  a  CIA  emplo 
out  his  knowledge.  Subsequently 
veloped  side  effects  fi-om  the 
jumped  10  floors  to  his  death 
a  week  later. 

The  report  indicated  that  thi 
of  testing  the  reaction  of  CIA 
to  various  drugs  continued  fr 
1963  when  it  was  stopped  by 
in.spector  general. 
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The  report  said  its  findings  demon- 
strate the  need  for  "some  statu  cry  and 
administrative  clarification  of  the  role 
and  function  of  the  Agency." 

The  Commission  made  a  number  of 
recommendations,  including  th(  follow- 
ing: 

Amending  of  the  National  Seci  irity  Act 
to  make  clear  and  explicit  th«  limita- 
tion of  CTA  activities  to  foreigi  intelli- 
gence. 

The  Presdent  by  E.xecutiv  >  order 
should  prohibit  the  CIA  from  c  Election 
of  information  about  the  dom<stic  ac- 
tivities of  U.S.  citizens. 

Tlie  establishment  of  a  Joint  <  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  in  the  Con  jress  to 
assume  the  oversight  role  over  (  3A. 

The  Department  of  Justice  md  the 
CIA  should  establish  written  gi  idellnes 
for  the  handling  of  reports  of  sriminal 
violations  by  employees  of  the  Agency 
or  relating  to  its  affairs. 

The  President  should  instruct  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  that  the 
CIA  is  not  to  again  engage  In  «  omestic 
mail  openings  except  with  exprei  s  statu- 
tory authority  in  time  of  war. 

Presidents  should  refrain  fron  direct- 
ing the  CIA  to  perform  what  ar  j  essen- 
tially internal  security  tasks,  i  ,nd  the 
CIA  should  resist  any  efforts  whatever 
tlicir  origin  to  involve  it  again  in  such 
improper  activities. 

The  CIA  should  not  again  er  gage  in 
the  testing  of  drugs  on  unsu,  pecting 
pcrsotis. 

Tlie  lepoit  included  an  80-pa  ;e  sum- 
mary of  information  concemin  ',  asses- 
sination  plots  against  some  foreii  ;n  lead- 
ers, which  was  not  released  by  tl  e  Pres- 
ident. 

E.Torts  in  some  quarters  to  n  inimlze 
the  importance  of  CIA  involvei  lent  in 
such  activities  have  resulted  n  new 
charges  of  "covei-up"  and  "whi  ewash" 
with  respect  to  the  a^ssassination  investi- 
gption. 

Many  feel  that  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  report  and  inve.s  igation 
and  should  have  been  released  to  the 
American  people. 

Tlie  New  York  Times,  whose  inve.sli- 
P-iUive  reporting  triggered  the  in  'estiga- 
tion  by  the  Commission,  said  in  an  edi- 
tci-iul  tliat  the  recommendation;  of  the 
Commission  for  restraints  on  CI  I  activ- 
ities are  needed  and  necessary  o  safe- 
guard the  interests  and  securitj  of  the 
American  people  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  newspaper  ca  led  the 
withiiolding  of  information  as  t  le  "As- 
.sassination  Blot,"  by  the  Commis  ;ion. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  most  Imjortant 
tnalter,  I  place  in  the  Record  h  jrewith 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  Times. 

The  cditorinls  follow: 

CIA  Reform 

ihe  revelations  ia  the  RockefelU  r  report 
demonstr.Tte  the  unwisdom  of  frei  ing  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  all  the 
normal  legal  and  Institutional  pr  tcedures 
that  serve  to  review  and  restrain  t  \e  exer- 
cise of  pov/er  by  ordinary  governme:  it  agen- 
cies. The  law  establishing  the  C.I.^ ,  placed 
total  reliance  tipon  the  good  Judg  nent  of 
the  Presitient  and  the  C.I.A.  Directo:  . 

Even  at  the  outset.  In  the  Trun  an  and 
Eist-n]io<^.»r  .\dministr.ttions  and  ui  der  the 
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canny  leadership  of  Allen  Dulles,  this  re- 
liance proved  Insufficient  to  prevent  some 
lUegal  activities  such  as  the  extensive  mall 
Interception  progrckm.  Under  later  Presi- 
dents this  control  system  totally  failed. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Roclcefeller 
Commission,  sound  as  far  as  they  go,  largely 
add  up  to  Imposing  the  restraints  that  help 
control  other  bureaucracies.  It  urges  that 
Congress  seriously  consider  making  the 
C.I.A.'B  budget  "at  least  to  some  extent" 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  Instead  of 
concealing  It — as  Is  now  done — ^In  fictitious 
Items  listed  In  various  departmental  budg- 
ets. Quite  apart  from  aU  the  obvious  dan- 
gers such  loose  practice  presents,  it  does  not 
even  seem  to  meet  the  explicit  requirements 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  agency  has  not  only  been  largely  Im- 
miuie  from  the  inquiries  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Congress'  investigatory 
arm.  but  also  has  felt  free  to  mislead  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Presi- 
dent's agent  for  fiscal  control.  Amending  the 
law  and  executive  orders  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  C.I.A.  can  no  longer  escape  normal 
budgetary  control,  would  do  much,  all  by  It- 
self, to  uncover  and  perhaps  prevent  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  on  Illegal 
operations. 

The  C.I.A.  has  traditionally  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
agency  would  Investigate  any  criminal 
charges  against  Its  own  employees  and  not 
refer  them  to  the  Justice  Department.  The 
commission  Is  right  to  urge  that  this 
"gentleman's  agreement"  be  abrogated  and 
that  the  Justice  Department  reassume  Its 
proper  prosecutorial  role. 

The  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board  and  the  Congressional  super- 
visory committees  have  all  failed  In  their 
trust.  Had  they  been  vigilant  and  aggressive 
the  shocking  misdeeds  now  being  exposed 
could  never  have  occurred  or  would  soon 
have  been  curbed.  The  commission  wisely 
recommends  that  the  powers  of  the  advisory 
board  be  strengthened  and  that  Congress  at 
long  last  establish  a  Joint  committee  on 
Intelligence,  but  not  too  much  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  either  of  these  reforms. 

In  this  dangerous  world,  the  United  States 
must  have  a  well-run  agency  to  gather  in- 
formation about  foreign  nations,  especially 
those  that  may  have  hostile  designs.  The 
excesses  and  aberrations  of  the  C.I.A.  do  not 
erase  that  necessity,  nor  do  they  cancel  out 
the  useful  work  the  agency  has  performed 
at  times  as.'sesslng  various  critical  Interna- 
tional situations. 

The  challenge  to  President  Ford  and  to 
Congress  Is  to  devise  institutions  and  pro- 
cedives  strong  enough  and  supple  enough 
to  enable  the  C.I.A.  to  perform  Its  essential 
overseas  tasks  without  simultaneously  swirl- 
ing out  of  control  and  becoming  a  covert 
menace  to  the  very  freedoms  It  Is  supposed 
to  be  protecting. 

ASS.\SSINAT10N   BLOT 

■The  best  way  to  avoid  suspicions  of  a 
cover-up  Is  not  to  cover  up.  President  Ford's 
explanations  for  withholding  those  portions 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission's  report  con- 
cerning allegations  of  political  assassinations 
only  compound  the  Injury  already  inflicted 
by  massive  leaks  and  innuendo  on  this  sordid 
Issue. 

It  Is  no  excu.e  to  say.  as  the  President 
did.  that  the  subject  is  "extremely  sensitive." 
Indeed  it  Is.  which  Is  why  a  full  and  authori- 
tative statement  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
half-truths  and  gossip  from  acquiring  a  life 
and  credibility  of  their  own.  For  the  Presi- 
dent simply  to  refer  darkly  to  unspecified 
Incidents  of  the  "past  fifteen  or  twenty  years" 
Is  In  Itself  a  veUed  Indictment  susceptible 
to  misuse  for  partisan  political  purposes. 

The  President  personally  broadened  the 
Rockefeller  Commission's  assignment  to  In- 
clude the  reports  of  United  States  Involve- 
ment through  C.I.A.  In  the  ugly  business  of 
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plotting  the  murder  of  foreign  rulers.  What- 
ever facts  the  commission's  Inquiry  «■- 
tabllshed  should  now  be  made  public,  along 
with  whatever  additional  material  emerges 
from  the  Independent  Investigations  now  be- 
ing made  by  two  Congressional  committees. 
In  the  absence  of  such  disclosure,  Mr. 
Ford's  statement  that  "I  am  totally  opposed 
to  political  assassination"  Is  more  fatuous 
than  reassuring. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  PRASER.  A  forthright  analysis  of 
events  in  Korea  hsis  been  provided  to  the 
International  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  by  Don- 
ald L.  Ranard,  who  served  as  Director 
of  the  OfiSce  of  Korean  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  from  1970  to  1974.  Mr. 
Ranard  specialized  m  Korean  affairs 
from  1959  until  his  retirement  in  1974. 

Mr.  Ranard  presents  a  candid  picture 
of  the  d^ressing  situation  in  South 
Korea  with  respect  to  human  rights.  His 
recommendations  for  U.S.  policy  desei-ve 
careful  attention  both  by  the  Congress 
and  by  his  former  colleagues  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

As  long  as  oppression  in  South  Korea 
continues,  Mr.  Ranard  recommends 
that  limits  be  placed  on  our  military  aid 
to  South  Korea.  In  any  event,  he  says, 
grant  military  aid  should  be  phased  out. 
Mr.  Ranard  calls  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  publicly  criticize  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  "reprehensible."  Mr.  Ranard 
also  argues  that  our  groimd  troops  In 
South  Korea  are  not  required  and 
should  be  withdrawn  gradually. 

His  testimony  follows: 
HuM.^N  Rights  in  South  Korea  anu 
U.S.  Foreign  Pomct 

(By  Donald  L.  Ranard) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hearings  on  human  rights 
In  Korea  might  well  have  been  held  at  any 
time  In  the  past  quarter  century  since  Korea 
resumed  her  Independence.  They  are  particu- 
larly timely  and  opportune,  now,  however,  as 
our  government  gropes  for  a  meaningful  for- 
eign policy  m  a  post-Vietnam  Asia.  I  have 
accepted  your  invitation  to  appear  here  In 
the  hope  that  my  observations  emerging 
from  some  sixteen  years  experience  with  Ko- 
rean affairs  may  be  of  some  value.  I  am  here 
with  some  reluctance,  or  shall  I  say  sadness, 
because  this  marks  the  first  time  that  I  will 
be  speaking  critically  on  the  record  in  public 
about  a  country  whose  people  I  req>ect  and 
admire,  and  whose  security  and  progress  has 
come  to  be  clo.se ly  linked  with  tiiat  of  the 
United  States. 

By. way  of  background  I  may  say  that  I 
retired  from  the  Foreign  Service  after  thirty 
years  with  the  Department  of  State,  and 
service  in  some  five  countries  In  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  area.  My  experience  m  Korean 
affairs  began  in  the  fall  of  1959  when  I  was 
posted  to  Seoul  as  Political  Counselor,  and  It 
ended  officially  last  fall  when  I  retired  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Korean  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  untU 
the  present,  five  Korean  Leaders  have  figured 
largely  in  governing  modem  Korea:  Syngman 
Rhee,  Ho  Chung,  Yun  Po-Sim,  Chang  Myun 
and   Park  Chonghul.   My  service  in   Korea 
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from  late  1959  to  early  1962  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  know  these  leaders 
at  first  hand  and  to  assess  their  contribu- 
tions to  Korea's  development.  I  was  in  Seoul 
at  the  time  of  the  April  i960  Revolution 
against  Rhee,  and  a  year  later  also  watched 
Chang  Myun's  government,  Korea's  closest 
approach  to  democratic  rule,  topple  from  11- 
leg^  seizure  by  Korea's  present  ruler.  In  the 
following  years  I  observed  Korea's  affairs 
from  the  side,  and  then  in  1970  I  returned 
to  Washington  to  become  Country  Director 
for  Korea.  This  was  a  time  of  great  change 
in  our  Asian  policies,  and  in  that  position  I 
directed  and  participated  in  several  major 
policy  and  program  reviews  affecting  Korea. 
I  set  these  experiences  down  so  that  you  may 
Judge  my  concern  for  human  rights  In  K<Kea, 
and  my  qualifications  to  comment  on  con- 
temporary Korean  affairs. 

ST.\TDS  or  I1T7MAN  EIGHTS 

To  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  your  in- 
quiry, I  would  begin  by  stating  that  Korea 
today  is  under  the  leadership  of  a  govern- 
ment more  undemocratic  than  any  since 
Korea  was  liberated  from  the  Japanese  in 
1915,  and  I  might  add,  with  less  justification. 
Whenever  the  spectre  of  authoritarianism 
in  Korea  Is  raised,  comparison  always  is  made 
to  Syngman  Rhee.  While  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cusing the  brutalities  of  his  rule,  there  can 
be  some  rationalizing.  South  Korea  had  hard- 
ly emerged  from  40  years  of  Japanese  Co- 
lonialism when  in  1950  it  was  Invaded  from 
the  North.  Three  years  later  It  was  left  bleed- 
ing, prostrate,  and  Impoverished.  To  secure 
the  nation  Rhee,  or  rather  his  advisers,  moved 
extra-legally,  with  almost  complete  reliance 
on  force  and  authoritarian  rule.  No  elements 
of  the  public  body  were  safe  from  his  search 
pjid  seizure;  and  those  who  lived  Ln  Korea  at 
that  time  can  recall  vividly  the  beatings,  the 
torture,  and  all  the  other  ugly  manifesta- 
tions of  a  pclice  state. 

■i*et,  these  occurrences  pale  In  comparison 
to  those  takin»  place  in  today's  Kcrea.  For 
where  Rhee's  Korea  was  militarily  weak, 
economically  poor,  and  practically  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States,  Korea  t<x:ay 
Is  strong,  economically  independent,  and 
powerful.  And,  unfortunately.  Its  measures  of 
thought  control  have  similarly  become  mere 
sophisticated  and  encompassing.  In  the  realm 
of  human  rights,  nothing  is  sacred,  nothing 
secure.  Indeed,  the  best  way  to  summarize 
the  status  of  human  rights  In  Korea  today 
is  simply  to  say  that  for  all  practical  purpose, 
there  are  none.  To  take  a  few  examples: 

There  Is  no  freedom  of  press.  Since  at  least 
1971  government  has  moved  persistently  to 
control  Korean  newspapers,  a  few  of  which 
have  practiced  standards  of  Jornallsm  second 
to  none  in  Asia,  and  which  even  under  the 
Japanese  and  Rhee  had  found  ways  to  com- 
ment openly.  Today  every  Korean  newspaper 
has  a  CIA  censor  present;  usually  an  un- 
trained government  agent  who  instructs  ex- 
perienced journalists  what  news  they  wiU 
print  and  what  lines  they  will  take — as  for 
example  with  hearings  such  as  this.  Govern- 
ment has  effectively  muzzled  the  press;  CIA 
agents  have  beaten  press  reporters,  threat- 
ened others  and  bribed  still  others  to  join 
their  ranks. 

There  is  no  academic  freedom.  The  campus 
and  student  and  faculty  bodies  are  all  Infil- 
trated by  CIA  agents  who  maintain  exhaus- 
tive dossiers  and  surveiUancc  of  student 
leaders.  Tlie  great  national  universities  were 
the  first  to  feel  tlie  pressure,  and  now  the 
private  universities  are  that  in  name  only. 
Contempornry  Kcrea  has  the  ugly  distinction 
of  being  possibly  the  only  country  to  plr.ce 
a  death  penalty  on  such  minor  demonstra- 
tions of  student  protest  as  absence  from  class. 
The  right  to  petition  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances — perhaps  the  most  es- 
sential requirement  for  democratic  rule — 
has  been  denied  by  law,  and  made  a  crime 
by  Emergency  Regulation. 

Due  process  of  law,  in  most  of  Its  ni.Tcl- 
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festatlons  is  observed  more  Ui  the  breach 
than  In  practice.  Military  law  has  been  sub- 
stiiuted  lor  civil  law  almost  at  whlmay  and 
oil  nxoie  tlian  one  occasion.  Defendants  have 
iifen  aciiied  the  opportunity  to  confront  their 
u'-cui>rr.s;  their  lawyers  have  been  harassed 
:'nd  oijstiucted  in  their  duties.  The  account« 
ol  toiMJie  of  prisoncrK,  intimidation  of  wit- 
i.e.;es  mid  lawyeia  which  have  been  pre- 
:tii;ed  to  tlie  committee  by  imbiased 
itiitlioiirics.  ino.-t  recently  Amnesty  lutenia- 
iroual.  .110  too  compelling  and  persuasive  to 
l>e  turned  aside. 

No  public  instituiion  is  dctiirecl  ia  Korea 
irom  the  inquisition  oi  a  powerful  and  ruth- 
less government.  And  this  luciiidci  tiie  Chri.s- 
tian  church  which  served  to  open  Korea  to 
I  he  West,  educated  count  l«os  of  iier  leader.s 
aud  ministered  to  the  physical  a\id  spiritual 
i.eeds  o:  thousands  during  the  Japanese  oc- 
cup  (.ion  and  Korean  War.  Church  buildings 
and  files  have  been  violated  on  several  oc- 
casloi.'s,  and  its  persomiel  similarly  infll- 
I  rated  by  intelligence  operators  from  the  CIA. 
It  is  sad  today  to  see  Korea,  a  country  which 
profited  greatly  from  the  American  Church 
contribution,  now  beginning  to  expel  dedi- 
cated American  churchmen,  a  process  we 
have  seen  take  place  ufuall.v  only  In  an- 
ihoritarian  regimes. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  30  years  after 
liberation  from  colonial  rule,  more  than  two 
decades  since  a  cruel  war  ended.  Soiith  Korea 
Is   no   o?o3er   to  democratic   rule   than  ever. 

,  THE   KCIA 

Servlni;  to  maistermind  tlie  process  of 
fhouglit  control  that  now  grips  Korea  is  the 
Koreiiu  Central  Intelligence  Agency— an  or- 
uanl/arion  so  viist  in  personnel  and  so  afflu- 
ent in  finances  that  no  reasonable  estimates 
of  its  assets  are  known  publicl.v.  Its  network 
i>.\tei-.o.-,  throughout  Korea,  from  Seoul  to 
Pu-ari  -across  the  Straits  to  J.ippn.  aud 
oxi.sts  today  in  several  American  cities  In 
priuticaliy  any  city  of  size  in  Korea,  ihe 
CIA  local  office  is  housed  H\  the  most  prestlg- 
loi's  bulldin".  its  director  I  lie  most  influential 
citizen.  I  recall  during  a  visit  a  few  years 
W-o  to  a  central  city  In  Korea,  having  lunch 
wi.h  a  few  of  the  leading  officials:  it  was 
(he  CIA  Director,  (self-invited,  as  I  recall) 
not  the  provincial  governor,  nor  city  mayor 
who  spoite  with  the  greatest  authority.  CIA 
agent  can  be  cruel  and  vicious,  no  methods 
cf  control  are  bevoud  their  range— from  kld- 
napp'ng  and  murder  in  the  most  brutal  form. 
to  mtidimnlion  aud  bril>t>i-v  in  its  most 
subtle. 

In  Ihe  Unlied  States.  KCIA  t>uents  are 
present  in  .several  cities.  Their  ta.sk— to  mon- 
itor, control,  where  possible,  and  reoort  on 
the  activities  of  the  Korean  community. 
Their  activities,  often  conducted  through  in- 
termediaries, Inrltide  demonstrations  on  be- 
half of  a  government  unpopular  with  its 
overseas  citizens,  or  counter  demonstrations 
and  always  Intimidation  of  Korean  residents 
abroad,  frequently  by  subtle  reminders  of 
the  vulnerablltty  of  family  back  home.  Tlje 
activities  the  KCIA  carries  out  in  the  United 
States  are  sometimes  unknown  to  their 
diplomatic  colleagues,  atid  are  Ut  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  basis  oi»  which  their  assign- 
ment to  the  United  States  is  approved.  KCIA 
agents  are  sent  to  the  United  states  sup- 
posedly to  conduct  liaison  with  their  counter- 
parts m  the  United  states  on  intelligence 
esttanates  of  Asian  developments,  particu- 
larly North  Korea.  While  the  KCIA  in  Seoul 
does  have  a  few  such  specialists  in  this 
field,  tboee  sent  abroad  are  not  among  them. 
In  four  years  as  Country  Director  for  Korea 
I  recall  not  one  discussion  intelligent  or 
otherwise  with  a  KCIA  Director  on  the  North 
Korean  threat  or  Asian  security  problems. 

Our  government  has  been  lax  in  controlling 
the  activities  of  these  foreign  agents.  There 
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is  no  reason  for  the  assignmeni 
agents  to  any  American  city  excepi 
ton,  and  then  only  those  who 
telllgence    liaison     with     our 
should  bo  accredited.  The  rest, 
majority,  should  be  sent  packing 

NORTH  KORC.A 

Any   discussion   of   the  stfttus 
rights  in  South  Korea  leads  inev 
discussion  of  affairs  in  North 
iill,  the  argument  goes,  people  in 
do   not   en.loy   even    a  modicxun 
rights — and   this   is   true.   Moreov 
Kim  Il-Sung  bent  on  control  ot  . 
peuiuoula.  And  tliis  also  is  true. 
does  this  bear  on  ilic  status  of 
in  South  Korcri? 

The  United  Sc-^tes  did   not  eng 
exhaustive  thiee  year  war  at  a  t 
cost  in  life,  and  treasure  to  wind 
our  protegy  compared  for  behavio-  . 
so  many  aspects  is  as  reprehensitje 
we  fought  agaiiist.  Sxirely  some  35 
can  lives  and  $11  billion  in 
titles  us  to  expect  a  higher  standard 
duct  from  an  ally  whose  cause  we 
on  to  defend  annually  in  the  Unit^ 
and  other  International  forums. 

SECtiarTY  CONSlntRAXIONS 

The  second  question,  i.e.,  Kim 
designs  for  the  Korean  peninsula  . . 
very  direct  security  considerations, 
the  facts? 

To  begin  with,  we  know  far  too  11 
North  Korea.  What  we  do  know  wa 
conrUision  that  while  it  is  possible 
miglit   opt  for   a  military  sohitio  i 
Korean  question,   there  seems  litje 
hood    of    that   happening.   The 
clianged  greatly  since  1953 — Sino- 
sention.  the  improved  Korean  .... 
economic  posture,  as  well  as  a  firm 
mitment  -rule  out  North  Korean 
ism.  Of  course.  North  Korea  has 
tial  for  trouble,  and  this  continvi 
eratcs  a  genuine  fear  on  tlie  part  _ 
in  tlie  South  about  an  unpredictab  e 
Uncertainty  of   the  American  roU 
following  Vietnam   also  adds  to 
cern.  But  instead  of  moving  to  re. 
the    present   government   manipiil  i 
concern  in  an  effort  to  further 
reins.   This,   of  course,   is   not   ne\i 
been  occurring  semi-annually  sine 
govfriimeni  has  moved  stejidily  to 
its  co^nrol   and  perpetxiate  itself 

Mil.  I  TAR  y    ASSISTANCE 

This   committee    is   concerned 
witli  an  assessment  of  the  status 
rights  in  Korea — by  any  account  « 
had— but  al.so  what  Implications  t 
for  our  foreign  policy,  particularly 
and  economic  assistance,  a  contin 
presence,  and  importantly,  our  ti 
mitrrient. 

Answers   to   these  questions  

from  our  e.stima'e  of  the  importance  of 
lo  our  national  interests.  In  my 
relationship  Is  direct  and  real.  Tlie 
of  Japan,  stability  and  progress  in 
the   investment   of   our   missionar 
are  ail  interests  worth  prelecting 
of  Korea's  sliamcful  record  in  lium, 
there  are  those  who  would  end  all 
assistance  or  eliminate  our  troop 
1  sympathize  with  their  frustration 
not  Join  them  in  their  conclusion, 
the  time  to  turn  our  back. 

There  is  a  need  for  continuance  ^ 
can  military  assistance,  but  not  on 
terms.  The  time  has  come  for  th< 
grant  assistance.  Since  agreeing  in 
1971  to  assist  the  Koreans  In  the 
tlon  of  their  militarv  we  will  have  . 
through  Fiscal  Year  1975  somewhat 
billion  in  grant  aid.  slightly  more 
equipment    Is    considered.    In    view 
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economic  recovery.  Korea  Is  now  In 
lion   to  pay  cash,  or  use  credit 
underwritten    by    our    government 
future  military  procurement.  This,  ol 
should  not  be  without  check  or  restr? 
should  be  certain  that  the  milltar 
ware  procured  is  defensive  in  natu 
it  is  not  intended  for  use  agamst  th,* 
lace,  and  that  military  procuremei  t 
balance  with  Korea's  economic  devei 
of  the  public  sector.  Tlie  Congress 
continue   to  scrutinize   closely   miliUi 
sistance  to  Korea,  by  visits  of  membe  -s 
committees,  including  this  one,  and  H  s 
place  limitations  on  amounts  provid(  d 
Korea's  record  in  human  relations  1 
substuutially. 

r.S.    TRCOP   PRESliNCE:    THE   V.S.    COMl^rrMENT 

American  forces  have  been  in 

1 950.  To'iay  some  40.000  troops  remah 

down  from  a  figure  which  durtag  the 

War  numbered  more  than  one  half 

and    which    subsequently    was 

62.000  in  the  sixties.  These  forces 

all    services,    the   largest   by   far    . 

ground  troops  of  the  U.S.  Second 

Division.  These  ground  troops  serve 

<al   purpose — a   demonstration   of 

commitmei^t  to  the  defense  oi'  Korea 

where  under  10,000  of  our  forces  ( 

an  air  wing  which  serves  to  provide  a 

to  the  larger  air  force  of  the  north 

air  force  there  is  then  a  military  Justifecation 

to  their  presence  on  the  peninsula 

The  basic  American  objective  towj+ds  the 
Korean  peninsula  is  the  avoidance  of  war 
In  a  dangerous  corner  of  Asia  wher ;  great 
power  interests  converge.  It  Is  towa  d  that 
end  that  we  have  provided  military  aid  to 
a  government  whose  conduct  is  repug  lant  to 
democratic  society,  and  also  stationed  forces. 
That  this  assistance  has  served  Its  larger 
objective  is  attested  in  the  relative  peace 
that  has  prevailed  in  Northeast  Asja  over 
llie  past  two  decades. 

Critics  of  Korea's  govenmieut  havd  called 
for  the  end  of  the  U.S.  military  pre.s«  ace  on 
the  peninsula.  Certain  of  them  are  coi  cerned 
over  the  hitimate  American  associatic  u  witii 
authoritarian  governments  and  wov  Id  use 
the  threat  of  our  departure  as  a  club  1  o  force 
change.  Other  critics  are  v.orried  abc  ut  our 
presence  on  the  Asian  mainland,  a  id  the 
po.'^aibility  of  involvement  in  anothei  Acjiau 
wnr. 

I  believe  we  should  difi'erentlate 
ju.stiftcation  for  our  presence  and  act 
inj;'lV.  This  should  mean  that  m  the 
we  bhould  begin  the  reduction  In  our 
forces.  The  simple  fact  is  that  our 
troops  are  not  needed.  The  political 
Si  ration  they  provide  can  be  furn 
well  by  the  continued  presence  of 
wing. 

I  recognize   that  this  is  a  sensitiv 
:o  continue  the  further  redviction  of 
forces  in  Korea,  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  be.  The  reduction  of  20,000  in 
perhaps  a  painful  experience  for 
in   retrospect   it   is  surprising   how 
Korea   accommodated   to  change, 
the  process  of  reduction  which  b. 
has  stalled  now  be.vond  the  plans  v 
who  earlier  prepared  the  blueprints 
might  add  also  beyond  the  time  our 
friends  had  come  to  expect  there 
further    reductions.    If    I    recall 
Korean  leaders  had  earlier  stated  thei 
tngness  to  completely  shoulder  the 
of  the  defense  of  Korea  by  1975. 

As  an  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  much 
pearing   in  print  about   the  Impor 
commitments.  Moreover,  the  focus  -, 
concern  increasingly  is  Korea.  A  word 
this  obligation  would  seem  to  be  In 
The  American  commitment  to  Korea  eiAerged 
from  war.  was  debated  fully  In  our  Coi  gress, 
is  repr^^sel^ted  in  treaty  form,  was  dev  loped 
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in  full  accordance  with  our  Constitution, 
and,  unlike  the  so-called  ccnunitments  which 
led  us  into  Southeast  Asia,  represents  a  sober 
obligation  of  our  government.  It  exists  lie- 
cause  It  reflects  the  security  Interests  of  our 
country  and  I  believe  It  must  be  maintained. 
The  reduction  in  ground  forces  would  reco.ij- 
nize  the  realities  of  the  military  situation  In 
Korea,  and  would  not  be  meant  as  resjionss 
to  Korea's  notably  poor  conduct  in  human 
rights,  nOr  would  it  be  meant  to  demonstrate 
the  beginnmg  of  the  end  of  the  American 
commitmeat  to  the  defense  cf  Korea. 

VIEWS  ON  HCMAN  RICHTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  remarks  you  wiU 
recognize  that  I  am  in  essential  agreement 
with  the  Administration  as  conccr^.s  tine  se- 
curity of  Korea,  and  as  concerns  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  commitment  to  that 
country.  Where  I  dilTer,  and  have  differed 
throughout  my  four-year  tour  as  County 
Director  for  Korea  Is  in  our  government's  re- 
action to  human  rights  issues  abroad  and 
their  role  In  foreign  policy. 

Respect  for  human  rights  was  incorpcratod 
in  all  of  the  documents  and  laws  which 
framed  our  government  and  which  cveiuually 
made  our  country  the  leader  of  what  we  once 
were  prone  to  call  the  Free  World.  I  find  It 
unbecoming  to  our  heritage  and  to  our  role 
In  world  afTalrs,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  tongue-tied  in  expressing  its  revul- 
sion and  disdain  for  the  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  that  are  taking  place  currently 
in  Korea.  To  say  the  least,  I  find  it  morally 
contradictory  that  the  leaders  of  the  past 
two  Admmistrations  should  have  spoken 
since  1968  of  the  importance  of  democratic 
institutions  in  our  foreign  relations — the 
most  recent  example  ot  v.-hich  was  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  NATO — but  in  pracUcally 
every  instance  where  vigorous  comment  was 
called  for,  to  have  muzzled  our  public  and 
private  reaction  both  in  Seoul  and  Washing- 
ton. 

When  eight  Koreans,  whose  guilt  In  a 
so-called  conspiracy  against  the  state  was 
never  established,  were  hanged  recently,  oxir 
State  Department  could  only  mumble  Its 
"regrets."  Prom  previous  experience  in  the 
Department  I  can  only  sympathize  with 
the  frustrations  of  my  former  colleagues  in 
their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  tlirough 
the  hierarchy  a  more  forthright  statement 
of  the  American  sense  of  outrage  at  this 
miscarriage  of  Justice.  Why  should  the  ex- 
pression of  convictions  regarding  human 
rights — principles  which  are  embedded  in 
our  Constitution,  and  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Bights — be  such  an 
agonizing  experience  for  men  of  conscience 
In  our  State  Department? 

The  most  frequently  heard  explanation 
for  U.S.  silence  is  "non-interference  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  governments."  This 
Is  a  sensible  and  time-honored  doctrine  but 
Its  application  to  Korea  has  too  frequently 
been  a  convenient  excuse  for  avoiding  our 
responsibility  to  our  own  prmclples.  More- 
over, It  is  specious  to  state  we  are  not  In- 
volved In  Korean  affairs.  We  are  Involved 
to  the  extent  of  40,000  troops,  and  some  $160 
million  annually  of  military  assistance.  With 
Korea,  the  United  States  carries  responsi- 
bilities which  arise  from  a  peculiar  relation- 
ship, and  these  cannot  lightly  be  brushed 
aside. 

I  may  also  say  that  I  find  It  disingenuous 
that  our  leaders  Justify  their  reluctance  to 
speak  out  in  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interference, especially  when  we  recaU  the 
extent  to  which  our  officials  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  with  Washington  sanction,  if  not 
actual  Instruction,  were  directly  mvolved  In 
the  Internal  day  to  day  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries. In  still  another  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
try we  financed  in  part  her  overseas  repre- 
sentation. And  In  Latin  America,  we  at- 
tempted to  influence  a  national  election. 
This  is  the  sort  of  interference  the  doctrine 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sought  to  avoid.  Surely  comment  about  the 
illegal  detention  or  trial  of  a  Cathcdlc  bishop, 
a  nationally  prominent  poet,  a  past  presi- 
dent, and  other  honorable  and  respected 
men  is  not  In  the  same  category. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  security  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  requires  a  cautious  ap- 
proach, and  I  concur.  Yet  for  at  least  four 
years,  the  Internal  situation  in  Korea  has 
been  deteriorating,  and  relations  between 
government  and  the  people  have  been  erod- 
ing. If  there  is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  Korea,  it  is  that  her  people 
will  not  endure  forever  a  government  which 
denies  them  a  right  to  participate.  Unless 
the  present  course  of  events  is*  arrested  or 
reversed,  there  will  be  trouble  in  Korea.  And 
should  that  occur,  how  much  better  for  the 
United  States  that  our  role  has  been  hon- 
orable and  consistent  with  our  ideals.  Our 
conduct  to  date  on  human  rights  issues  has 
liot  been  so. 

It  may  be  argued,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  contradictions  In  my  position.  I 
would  criticize  Korea's  conduct  as  repre- 
hensible to  democratic  rule,  while  continu- 
ing to  make  possible  to  this  same  govern- 
ment military  assistance  and  the  protection 
of  the  American  commitment.  So  be  it.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  realities  we  face  In 
Asia.  But  I  see  less  contradiction  in  the 
position  I  ijave  adv'ocated  than  in  the  lip- 
service  our  foreign  policy  currently  gives 
to  those  values  which  made  ours  a  great 
nation. 


STIMULAl'ING  HOUSING 


irON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETT! 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATi\'tS 

Monday,  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  passed  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  a  bill  to  aid  iu  the  construction 
of  400,000  homes  and  prevent  the  fore- 
closure of  over  100,000  homes.  The  meas- 
ure would  offer  mortgage  interest  sub- 
sidies to  middle-income  home  buyers,  and 
loans  of  $250  per  month  for  2  yeare  to 
unemployed  homeowners  who  face  fore- 
closure. The  bill  would  generate  some 
800,000  jobs,  approximately  $12  billion  in 
business  activity,  and  more  tax  revenues 
than  it  would  cost  our  Government. 

Specifically,  the  bill  offers  a  $1,000 
cash  grant  to  buyers  of  homes  on  which 
construction  started  after  March  26. 
1975.  In  lieu  of  the  $1,000,  however,  mid- 
dle-income home  buyers — those  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  the  median  in 
their  community  by  20  percent — would 
have  a  choice  of  two  types  of  interest 
subsidies:  One  would  offer  a  6  percent 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  the  going  rate 
of  6  years  ago.  The  other  would  offer  a 
7  percent  interest  for  the  life  of  the 
mortgage. 

The  subsidies  will  apply  to  homes  cost- 
ing up  to  $38,000  except  in  high-cost 
areas  where  the  ceiling  would  be  $42,000. 
In  addition,  the  measiu-e  would  extend 
the  number  of  existing  housing  pro- 
grams, including  low-interest  homes 
where  the  rehabilitation  of  old  homes  is 
taking  place. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  important  and 
constructive  housing  measure.  A  number 
of  people  who  have  been  out  of  work,  for 
some  time  have  missed  many  mortgage 
payments  and  are  currently  in  danger  of 
losing  their  homes  through  foreclosure. 
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They  are,  therefore,  in  desperate  need  of 
our  aid.  Certainly,  the  holders  of  these 
mortgages  are  not  trj-ing  to  evade  their 
responsibilities.  These  people,  many  of 
whom  are  in  my  district  in  New  York, 
want  and  need  our  help.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  bill  will  not  be  vetoed.  If  the  Presi- 
dent sees  fit  to  use  his  power  of  veto,  the 
Congress  must  act  once  again;  Congress 
must  override  the  President's  veto. 


THE  FRANKFORD  ARSENAL 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'IIVES 
Monday,  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  decided  to 
close  down  the  Frankiord  Arsenal  in 
Philadelphia.  The  reasons  put  forth  are 
economy  and  the  efficiency  and  modern 
operation  of  other  facilities  as  comparrd 
to  Prankford. 

So  far  the  Aimy  has  not  been  able  to 
jiictify  thess  claims  and  has  been  evasive 
iM  ansv,ei'lng  the  questions  put  to  it  about 
the  proposal  to  shut  down  Prankford. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Hoag  Levins,  a 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
has  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
real  reason.?  for  the  Army's  decision  to 
shut  down  tlie  Prankford  Arsenal,  one 
of  the  finest  in.-'tallations  of  its  type  ia 
the  Nation. 

At  this  timt  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  filial  installment  of  Mr.  Levins' 
articles ; 

Arsenals  CoNTP.ovDisy:  Lies  or 
Misinformation 
(By  Hoag  Levins) 

•Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  (Bo)  Calla- 
wai'  was  eltiier  lying  or  misirformcd  about 
one  of  his  department's  most  basic  policies 
when  he  met  with  newspaper  editors  in 
Philadelphia  last  month. 

In  a  tr.pe-recorded  interview  at  the  Daily 
News  April  23.  Callaway  denied  stories  which 
indicated  the  Army  planned  to  elimhiate 
arsenals  and  phase  their  work  Into  private 
industry.  The  Army  secretary  said  such  a 
plan  would  represent  a  -dramatic  change  " 
from  tlie  way  the  Army  traditionally  has  done 
Its  bnsiness.  He  said  he  had  "never  approved  " 
such  a  move  and  "had  no  knowledge  "  of  sxich 
actions. 

However,  documents  from  Callaway's  office, 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Congress  and 
other  sources  indicate  that  not  only  does 
such  a  plan  exist,  but  that  it  has  been  ex- 
panded since  1973— when  Callaway  took 
office. 

The  Army  recently  establLshed  new  regv.- 
lations  which  not  only  favor  private  industry 
over  arsenals,  but  specifically  call  for  private 
contractors  to  be  given  the  bulk  of  the  work 
formerly  handled  by  arsenals.  Under  the  new 
rules,  one  high  Army  official  said,  "arsenals 
are  restricted  to  doing  only  that  work  which 
private  contractors  don't  want  to  do." 

Those  regulations — which  have  caused  a 
controversy  within  the  Army  Department — 
are  only  the  latest  development  in  a  trend 
which  has  guided  Army  policies  during  the 
last  decade — a  trend  which  led  to  the  plans 
to  close  Prankford  and  other  Army  arsenals. 
That  trend  began  13  years  ago,  shortly  after 
Robert  S.  McNamara  became  defense  secretary 
under  President  Kennedy.  McNamara  came 
from  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  brought  with  him 
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a  nvolutloxuiry  view  of  bow  the  Pentagon 
ought  to  do  business. 

McNomara  and  his  deputy  defease  secre- 
tary, Cyrus  Vance,  made  no  secret  of  their 
1  ew  poUolcs— which  were  little  questioned 
by  Congraes.  Tliey  explained  the  moves  u  m 
•basic  evolution"  toward  dependence  on 
private  Industry.  In  short,  they  outUned  a 
broad  new  Defense  Department  plan  to  turn 
control  of  the  arzns  business  over  to  private 
industry. 

In  1963,  McNamara  turned  his  sights  on 
the  arsenal  system  which  had  been  at  the 
center  of  Army  production  since  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  War  dajs.  Working  through  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  In  Washington.  McNa- 
mara began  to  look  fcr  an  Industrial  alter- 
native to  the  arsenals.  A  year  later,  he  ordered 
half  the  country's  arsenals  shut  down. 

During  the  next  four  years,  the  Army 
phased  out  Rarltan  Arsenal  In  New  Jersey, 
Benlcla  Arsenal  in  California.  Bossfleld 
Arsenal  in  Ohio,  and  Watertown  Arsenal  and 
Springfield  Armory  in  Massachusetts. 

The  work  handled  by  those  facilities  was 
"phased"  over  to  private  defense  contractors. 
In  the  case  of  Springfield — which  had  pro- 
duced every  small  arms  system  used  by  the 
military  for  two  centuries — the  Army  first 
announced  its  missions  wotild  be  transferred 
to  other  arsenals.  In  1968,  after  the  Armory 
was  closed,  the  bulk  of  its  work  was  given 
to  private  arms  manufacturers,  who  nov/ 
totally  control  small  arms  development  and 
production  for  the  Army. 

The  Army  and  Defense  Department  in- 
sisted throughout  the  1960s  that  the  arsenals 
were  being  closed  to  "save  money."  McNa- 
mara's  moves  were  applauded  by  the  media 
and  the  public — both  of  which  generally 
wanted  to  see  fewer  military  armaments 
made  and  used. 

But  the  Defense  Department  neither  saved 
money  nor  cut  down  its  output  of  arma- 
ments. In  fact,  with  private  industry  gain- 
ing Increasing  control  of  the  business,  the 
Defense  budget  went  from  (45  billion  In 
1960  to  $83  billion  in  1970  with  private  con- 
tractors receiving  ba'If  that  money. 

At  the  samo  time,  the  industrial  weapons 
cartel,  which  climbed  to  power  on  the  rungs 
of  McNamara 's  new  polleies,  transformed  the 
coiuktry  into  an  arms-producing  giant.  Amer- 
ica has  become  the  largest  maker  of  weapons 
In  the  world.  The  armament  industries — 
whoee  marketing  success  depend  on  the  con- 
tinuous flare-up  of  brush-fire  wars — have 
been  reaping  large  profits  by  arming  both 
sides  in  couSicts  around  the  globe. 

This  trend  toward  the  Industrialization 
of  the  Army,  Instituted  by  McNamara  and 
carried  on  since,  now  underlies  all  major 
Army  procurement  decisions. 

Ironically,  this  is  a  radical  departure  for 
the  Army. 

In  a  1955  technical  manual  on  munitions 
planning,  the  Army  department  pointed  out 
that  "unlike  England,  France  and  Germany, 
the  United  States  had  never  qtonsored  pri- 
vate manufacturing  establishments  that 
specialized  In  the  design  and  production  of 
heavy  munitions." 

This  was  a  function,  the  manual  pointed 
out  proudly,  handled  by  an  Army  agency. 
About  the  same  time.  Congress  echoed 
similar  sentiments  when  it  revised  the  laws 
which  governed  the  military.  During  that 
1956  revision.  Congress  specifically  kept  the 
"Arsenal  Act"  on  the  books.  That  law  de- 
mands the  Army  maintain  a  system  of 
arsenals  to  protect  Itself — and  the  tax- 
payers— from  being  victimized  by  private 
arms  makers. 

The  law — little  known  outside  military 
circles — originally  was  written  In  1020  after 
the  First  World  War.  It  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  profiteering  and  unscnipuloua  pro- 
cedures used  by  private  iiidustolaUata  to 
squeeze  money  out  of  th»  military  In  a  time 
of  national  •mergeBcy. 
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In  the  pre-Watergate  years  c 
1900b — ^when  neither  the  press 
grees  seriously  challenged  the 
■ecretary  of  defense — McNamara 
purchasing  procedures  contrary 
eaUed  for  in  the  Arsenal  Act. 

One  of  the  few  legislators  to 
tlons  was  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
who  testified  before  a  Senate  su 
In  1968  to  protest  the  "completel; 
cept"   of   Army   procurement. 
not  agree  with  the  new  plans  .._, 
"total  reliance  on  private  industry 
and  produce"  the  weapons  and 
needed  by  the  Army. 

By  the  late   1960s,  both  the 
Army  Departments  no  longer 
about  their  long-range  plans    .._ 
for  "phasing"  of  work  to  prlvat* 
The  Army  routinely  denied  such 
pening.  at  the  same  time  draftlnj 
curement  regulations  to  implemei  t 
policy. 

Tin-e  "— .  r2  ■rii'i'i.  t'lc  Fr.-nkf 
closing  was  announced.  Army  . 
been  reluctant  to  talk  about  the 
and  Its  implications  In  the 
plan-..  T'>»  as5lstant  deputy 
of    defense    for    installations    am 
characterized  the  act  as  "an  old 
said  it  was  not  in  line  with  th 
realities"  of  the  Army. 

Last  month.  Army  Secretary  Cal 
he  was  unable  to  comment  at  all 
Arsenal  Act  because  he  had  not 

"Bight  now,  people  in  the 
s^r.im'jl'n-:  to  fl  ^f\  a  wp."  aroii".fl  t 
.statu'?."  explained  another  high 
ficlal.  "Back  In  the  '60s  no  one  a 
tlon.i.  Thev  foUowe:!  ordors.  This 
partment  runs  on  r.  sort  of  mome 
is  not  InnTi'-UAtely  obviovi  to  out 
do  thtn^js  b?cau3e  that's  the  \v 
besn  done.  You  don't  make  waves 
protest.  God  knows,  ;'ou  don't  tel 
retary  he  1=;  wron"^— if  you  \va:it  to 
career  char.ccs  opcrrttional." 

Anothw  high  Army  source  ._, 
understand   what   you're   seeing 
derstand  that  if  we're  forced  to 
a  court  or  a  Congressional 

really    Justify    our    new    pr 

cedures  in  light  of  the  Arsenal 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
able  possibility  that  much  of 
done  for  the  last  10  years  has 
nlcally  Illegal." 

An    internal    legal    memorandur  i 
at   the  Army   Armaments   C< 
quarters  last  year,  noted  "an  ._ 
between  the  Arsenal  Act  and  the 
procurement  regulations. 

That  inconsistency  caused  a  „. 
controversy  in  the  Army.  Some  o^  ._. 
est  objections  came  from  mUitai  7 
at  the  Armaments  Command  at 
Arsenal,  Hi. 

Sources     indicate     Rock     Island 
balked  at  the  new  procedures  w 
for  private  Industry  to  be  given 
erence  In  weapons  work — In 
tradictlon  to  the  Arsenal  Act. 

Those  objections  were  quashed 
her  1973  by  Gen.  Woodrow  Vaug 
commander  of  the  Army  Materiel 
who  sent  specific  orders  to  Rock 
"It  Is  the  policy  of  (the  Army) 
wrote,  "that  production  of  items 
be  obtained  from  industry  will  r 
duced  tor  stock  at  the  arsenals. 
the  lines  of  that  communication 
fact  that  private  contractors  for 
been  lobbying  to  have  all  Army 
talned"  from  private  industry 
Army  arsenals. 

A  year  later — and  two  days 
announcement    that    Prankford" 
etowd — ^the     Armaments 
"clarified"    the   new   policy    once 
oaiamunlcati(»ia  to  the  six  re 
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senals.  Those  arsenals  were  directed 
siu-e  that  all  production  work  pos^ble 
being  given   to  private   Industry  i  ad 
arsenals  were  only  taking  on  that  wo  k 
outside  contractors  refused  to  take, 
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Officer  Contkamcts  Boss  on 
(By  Hoag  Levins) 

In  testimony  before  a  Federal  Juftge 
terday,  an  Army  chief  of  staff  offlcei 
dieted  statements  made  by  the 
the  Army  in  Philadelphia  last  

C.l.  Paul  Raislg  said  $24  mlUior 
v.iuld  be  saved  by  closing  Frankford 

Raislg  is  an  aide  to  Gen.  Fred  C. 
Army  chief  of  staff  and  its  highest 
officer. 

Last  month,  the  Army's  top  oSlclal. 
(Bo)   Callaway,  insisted  that  closing 
ford  Arsenal  would  save  $38  million 
cr  $14  million  more  than  Raislg  e--. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Clarence  C 
comer  is  presiding  over  the  suit  bro  tight 
seven    area    Congressmen    and    the 
union  seeking  to  halt  the  closing. 
charges  the  Army  didn't  provide 
with  the  detaUs  behind  Its 
quired  by  Federal  law. 

Congressmen,  the  city,  and  arsenal 
say  the  Army  has  repeatedly  issued 
dietory  and  distorted  figures  on 
other  costs. 

During  an  AprU  23  tape-recorded  liter 
at  the  Dally  News,  Secretary  Callav  ay 
the  final  decision  on  whether  to  closq 
ford  or  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in 
a  tossup. 

"You're  going  to  save  $38  million 
ing  Rock  Island  or  you're  going  to 
same   amount   by   closing   Prankfop 
Callaway.  "Its  like  tossing  a  coin.  Nc 
wliich  one  you  choose,  somebody  is 
be  madder  than  hell." 

On  Nov.  22,  Callaway  announced 
ford  would  be  closed  and  some  of  1_ 
sent  to  Rock  Island.  In  recent  weekj 
been  learned  that  the  Army  plans 
over  much  of   the  arsen.al  work  to 
companies. 
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PAT  OLIPH.^VNT:  THE  CARTOONIST'S 
POISON  PEN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRAN  • 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 


REPRESENT  AT  IVES 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tunate   men,   women   and   child 
South  Vietnam  who  were  forced 
their  own  country  and  seek  a  next 
the  United  States  are  the  latest  in 

line  of  immigrants  who  have 

America  the  freedom  and  dlgni^ 
could  not  find  in  their  native 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
action  to  these  Vietnamese  rel._ 
hostile.  A  side  of  America  which  . 
us  did  not  want  to  believe  existed 
to  show  itself.  Fortunately,  this  .. 
ness  was  chort-lived  and  the  bet 
stincts  of  the  American  people 
show  themsel/es. 

Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewisl 
agencies  have  joined  together  . 
the  refugees  in  their  relocation, 
can  families  in  cities  and  towns 
the  country  have  come  forward  to 
sponsors.  The  values  I  have    " 
lleved  were  ours  as  a  Nation  so 
whelmed  the  antagonism  of  the  ., 
little  criticism  has  been  heard  In 
days. 
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This  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
call one  particularly  vicious  attack  upon 
the  refugees  from  Vietnam  which  came, 
ironically,  from  a  man  who  is  himself  an 
immigrant  to  our  shores. 

Discussing  Pat  Oliphant's  cartoon  con- 
cerning the  ]  efugees  in  the  Washington 
Star,  columni.'5t  John  Lofton  described  it 
this  way: 

His  cartoon  phowed  an  embarrassed  Statue 
of  Liberty  surrounded  by  a  group  of  slsa^y- 
looking  Orientals.  The  caption  read:  "Send 
mc  your  tired  and  huddled  masses,  your  gen- 
erals, your  wealthy  and  privileged  classes, 
your  crooks  and  pimps  and  bar  girls  icarning 
to  breathe  free." 

When  Mr.  Lofton  called  Mr.  Oiiphant 
and  asked  him  if  there  was  not  .some- 
thing anomalous  about  an  immigrant 
like  himself  being  so  harsh  on  the  new 
Vietnamese  immigrants,  he  said — 

"Yes,  there  was.  But,  he  explained,  h-  re- 
sented the  fact  that  he  had  to  fill  in  all  kind 
of  forms  and  go  through  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grams "these  people  don't' First,  the  Viet- 
namese immigrants  will  have  to  fill  out  all 
of  those  forms  and  go  through  all  those  pro- 
grams Mr.  Oliphant  had  to  endiire.  He  should 
know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  escape  Com- 
murUsm,  but  quite  another  to  elude  tht  fed- 
eral bureaucra'-y. 

Mr.  Lofton  concludes  tliat — 
The  difficult  task  of  these  people  start'ng 
their  lives  all  over  again  will  be  made  even 
more  difficult  with  cheap  shots  like  Oli- 
phant's pictiuring  them  as  the  scum  of  the 
earth.  The  Washington  Star  says  its  new  edi- 
torial cartoonl-jt  is  one  more  name  ihafs 
'adding  to  the  stature'  of  the  paper.  But  if 
his  poison-pen  portrayal  of  the  Vietnam  ref- 
ugees is  a  taste  of  things  to  come,  this  v.ouJU 
seem  to  be  a  false  promise. 

I  wish  to  .-share  Mr.  Lofton's  column, 
which  was  released  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate  on  May  19,  1975,  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Cartoonist's  Poison  Pen  Bad -Raps  the 

Refugees 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — ^A  few  more  words  about  our 
newest  citizens.  Whenever  a  definition  of  the 
Yiddish  word  for  brashness — "chutzpah" — is 
attempted,  a  frequently  cited  example  is  the 
young  man  who  murders  his  parents  then 
throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
begging  for  leniency  on  the  grounds  that  he 
Is  an  orphan.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
new  example  of  chutzpah,  and  that  is:  a  per- 
son who  is  himself  an  Immigrant  now  criti- 
cizing the  tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
immigrants  who  fled  Communism.  The  per- 
son I  have  in  mind  is  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  editorial  cartoonist  for  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  Pat  OUpbant. 

According  to  the  promotional  ads  run  by 
The  Star  praising  Mr.  Oliphant — who  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  from  Australia 
in  1964 — the  paper's  new  cartoonist  was 
brought  to  the  Nation's  capital  so  that  his 
"penetrating  eye"  and  "idol-plerclng  pen" 
could  give  readers  "a  fresh  and  witty  look" 
at  the  people  and  politics  in  Washington. 

So,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Oliphant  unloaded 
on  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  Clever  fellow 
that  he  is,  his  cartoon  showed  an  embarrassed 
Statute  of  Liberty  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
sleezy-looklng  Orientals.  The  caption  read: 
"Send  me  your  tired  and  huddled  masses, 
your  generals,  your  wealthy  and  privileged 
classes,  your  crooks  and  pimps  and  bar  girls 
yearning  to  breathe  free  .  .  ." 

When  I  called  Mr.  Oliphant  and  asked  him 
If  there  wasn't  something  anomalous  about 
an  immigrant  like  himself  being  so  harsh  on, 
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the  new  Vietnamese  immigrants,  he  said  yes 
there  was.  But,  he  explained,  he  resented  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  fill  In  all  kinds  of  forms 
and  go  through  all  kinds  of  programs  yet 
"these  people  don't." 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  said 
In  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Oliphant  and  his  cartoon. 

First,  the  Vietnamese  immigrsaits  will  have 
to  fill  out  all  those  forms  and  go  through  all 
those  programs  Mr.  Oliphant  had  to  endure. 
He  should  know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  escape 
communism,  but  quite  another  to  elude  the 
federal  bureaucracy. 

Secondly,  there  are  26  categories  of  unde- 
sirable aliens  that  are  not  allowed  admission 
to  this  country.  These  include  such  people  as 
convicted  criminals,  drug  dealers,  alcoholics, 
polygamists  or  disease  carriers.  It  has  not  yet, 
however,  been  deemed  criminal  activity  to 
have  been  a  general,  a  wealthy  person,  a 
pimp,  a  bar  girl  or,  for  that  matter,  an  edi- 
torial cartoonist. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  bad  rap  to  represent  all  the 
Vietnamese  refugees  as  being  the  types  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Oliphant  in  his  cartoon.  He 
himself  admits  that  be  has  no  Idea  what 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  refugees 
fall  into  these  groups.  But  It  Is  obvious  that 
a  majority  couldn't,  since  an  estimated  60 
per  cent  are  children. 

L.  Dean  Brown,  head  of  the  government's 
i'lteragency  task  force  to  handle  humanitar- 
ian assistance  and  refugee  problems,  tells 
me  tnat  "practically  none"  or  "a  very  small 
number"  fall  into  the  categories  drawn  by 
Mr.  Oliphant. 

For  the  most  part,  he  sajrs,  the  "great  mass" 
are  relatives  of  the  United  States,  people  be- 
lieved to  be  American  government  employes, 
employes  of  American  firms,  labor  pec^le, 
voluntary  agency  people,  and  church  people, 
a  lot  of  priests  and  ministers. 

'These  are  people  who  fled  in  many  cases." 
says  Brown,  "beeause  they  have  a  very  good 
memory  of  what  happens  when  a  country  is 
taken  over  by  Communists.  Many  are  from 
North  Vietnam  themselves  and  the  people 
from  Da  Nang  remember  what  happened  In 
that  country  in  1955,  when  the  forced  land- 
reform  program  was  decreed  and  it  was  later 
announced  that  55,000  recalcitrant  peasants 
had  been  executed.  Many  knew  they  would 
be  the  first  to  be  knocked  off." 

Pat  Oliphant  says  he  came  to  America  be- 
cause ••!  like  this  country  better,  I  Uke  the 
people  and  I  like  working  here."  And  so  It  Is 
with  the  Vietnamese  refugees. 

But  the  difficult  task  of  these  people  start- 
ing their  lives  all  over  again  wUl  be  made 
even  more  difficult  with  cheap  shots  like  Oli- 
phant's picturing  them  as  the  scum  of  the 
earth. 

The  Washington  Star  says  Its  new  editorial 
cartoonist  is  one  more  name  that's  "adding 
to  the  stature"  of  the  paper.  But  If  bis 
poison-pen  portrayal  of  the  Vietnam  refugees 
is  a  taste  of  things  to  come,  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  false  promise.  And  the  last  thing  The 
Star  needs  is  less  stature. 


GRANT  SOUGHT  FOR  INNOVATIVE 
CLASS  IN  FAMILY  LIVING 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  knack  for 
squandering  tax  dollars  on  the  most  un- 
necessary, unsound,  and  unwanted  pro- 
grams, a  project  with  real  merit  could 
have  great  dlfflculty  or  go  unnoticed  en- 
tirely. 
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One  project  worthy  of  consideration 
was  spotlighted  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal in  its  June  6  editicm.  The  setting  is 
Parkrose  Senior  High  School  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  where  a  class  is  being  taught  in 
contemporary  family  living. 

This  class  is  different  from  most — ^it 
emphasizes  the  hard  economic  realities 
of  married  life.  It  is  a  practical  and  in- 
novative approach  to  the  subject. 

The  originator  and  teacher  of  this  class 
is  seeking  a  Federal  grant  to  package  the 
course  and  distribute  it  to  teachers  else- 
where. 

If  a  grant  can  be  awarded  for  study  of 
"the  population  ecology  and  genetics  of 
the  red-spotted  newt"  or  a  study  of  "the 
differences  between  native  American  and 
Indian  whistling  ducks,"  an  apparently 
successful  program  designed  to  help  our 
Nation's  young  people  should  be  well  re- 
ceived. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  on  this  unusual  project: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  9,  19'i5| 
Mabriage  Can  Be  A  Tsyinc  Covbse, 
In  School  as  in  Life 
(By  Joan  Llbman) 
Portland,     OaE. — ^A     17-year-<dd     couple 
wearing  Jeans  walk  past  liie  crystal  chande- 
liers and  plastic  fiowers  in  the  lobby  of  Bat- 
man's Chapel  of  the  Dawn  Mortuary  and  into 
the  business  office,  where  they  ask  how  much 
It  will  cost  to  bury  their  five-year -old  son. 

A  mortician  dressed  In  a  dark,  pin-striped 
suit  starts  the  paper  work.  The  teen-age  cou- 
ple answer  bis  questions  about  llmousiue 
service.  Sowers  and  a  soloist.  Then  the  mor- 
tician asks  the  deceased  child's  date  of  birth 
and  middle  name.  The  husband  fidgets  with 
a  ball-point  pen.  The  wife  nervously  twirls  a 
strand  of  long,  blonde  hair.  Neither  can  an- 
swer the  last  question. 

No  wonder,  considering  that  GaU  Richc-y 
and  Forrest  Goodling  aren't  really  parents— 
and  aren't  even  legally  married.  They  were 
"married"  in  a  mock  ceremony  in  a  class  in 
contemporary  famUy  living  at  Parkrose  Sen- 
ior High  School  here.  As  part  of  an  assign- 
ment, they  have  taken  a  turn  spinning  the 
"wheel  of  misfortune,"  which  in  their  case 
landed  on  "death  in  the  family."  (Other  class 
members  had  to  deal  with  hMnes  destroyed 
by  fire,  a  six-month  prison  term,  birth  of 
triplets  or  a  mother-in-law's  moving  In.) 
a  trimester  of  traumas 
Classes  in  sex  education,  parenthood  and 
family  living  aren't  new,  of  course.  But  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  says  the  Parkrose 
program  goes  dramatically  further  than  most. 
It  begins  by  pairing  off  the  males  and  fe- 
nuUee  In  class  as  couples;  then  the  partners 
in  each  couple  are  stuck  with  each  otlier 
through  a  trimester  that  empbasiaes  the 
hard  economic  realities  of  married  life. 

During  the  term,  spouses  must  "rent"  an 
apartment,  prepare  a  budget,  buy  insurance, 
calculate  the  cost  of  having  a  baby,  buy  a 
home  and  file  income-tax  returns.  And"  -if 
those  economic  realities  aren't  hard  enough. 
each  "marriage"  ends  with  a  final  trauma — 
divorce  and  dividing  the  property. 

"In  16  years  of  education,  this  is  by  far 
the  most  rewarding  thing  I've  ever  done," 
says  Cliff  Allen,  the  school's  hefty  former 
football  coach,  who  heads  the  social-studies 
department.  He  conceived  the  idea  for  the 
class  In  the  early  1960s.  Five  years  ago,  be 
decided  to  put  together  a  course  stressing  fi- 
nances. "I  realized  that  for  12  years,  ttie  sys- 
tem protects  the  kids.  Then  we  throw  tliem 
out  Into  our  economy,  and  they  cant  han- 
dle the  problems,"  he  says. 
On  some  occasions,  the  dose  of  class-ln- 
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spired  reality  seems  harsh.  The  couple  at 
the  mortuary  participate  In  an  hour-long  fu- 
neral-planning session,  which  even  Includes 
a  trip  down  a  dark  hallway  to  a  room  filled 
with  display  caskets. 

The  couple  squirm  while  the  mortician 
talks  about  embalming  ("'Ifs  more  difficult 
with  a  child  because  the  veins  are  smaller"  ( 
and  the  advantages  of  a  sealed  casket 
("This  one  over  here  is  guaranteed  not  to 
leak  for  50  years,"  he  says).  By  the  time  the 
students  walk  away,  they  calculate  that  a 
burial  will  cost  about  $1,500  and  that  they 
will  have  to  go  over  their  finances  to  flgur« 
out  how  to  pay  the  bill. 

A  BUDCET    WrrHOtJT  BASICS 

Some  lessons  are  more  fun.  To  the 
amusement  of  the  class.  Anne  Orahara,  a 
sophomore,  with  her  ••husband,"  Dave 
I*ng'ey.  planned  a  first-year  budget  that 
lacked  such  basics  as  water,  electricity  and 
fumltufe. 

without  exception,  students  are  surprised 
to  realize  how  much  things  cost.  Rochelle  De- 
Haan  is  a  petite,  brown-eyed  17-year-old 
with  a  steady  boyfriend.  She  had  been  think- 
ing about  getting  married  at  19  and  starting 
on  a  family  that  would  grow  to  eight  chil- 
dren. 

"Then  I  realized  that  with  $12,000  a  year 
and  one  child,  we  had  only  $10  left  every 
month."  she  says.  Rochelle  and  her  "hus- 
band" also  got  into  squabbles  over  money. 
"I'm  really  spoiled.  I  have  13  pairs  of  shoes 
In  my  closet  at  home.  But  we'd  go  shopping, 
and  he'd  say.  'No  shoes.'  He  also  said  I 
didn't  need  a  broom,  that  I  could  clean  the 
kitchen  with  a  vacuum,"  she  says. 

These  days.  Rochelle  thinks  she  wUl  wait 
to  marry  until  she  is  "at  least  23  and  fin- 
ished with  college."  She  now  has  cut  the 
number  of  children  she  wants  to  have  to 
three  "because  it's  so  expensive." 

Ttiera  are  other  revelations.  Kim  Camp- 
bell and  her  "husband".  Gary  Humphries, 
were  startled  to  learn  how  much  of  their 
bouse  payment  is  devoted  to  taxes.  "Our 
house  payment  is  more  than  $300.  and  $75  is 
taxes."  she  says,  shaking  her  head. 

Kim  and  Gary  also  are  very  Involved 
with  tt^eir  imaginary  five-year-old  son, 
whom  they  refer  to  as  Lyie.  As  they  ap- 
proach dissolution  of  "marriage,"  one  can 
see  a  custody  fight  brewing. 

"hoaik"  says  Gary,  wearing  jeans  and 
tennis  shoes,  "my  dad  was  sick  until  I  was 
five,  and  after  my  mother  died.  I  dldnt 
have  anyone  to  talk  to  because  we  hadnt 
built  a  relationship,  so  I  don't  want  to  give 
up  Lyle." 

Kim  and  Gary  will  have  to  tell  their 
story  to  the  judge  (Mr.  Allen)  after  they 
have  filled  out  the  dissolution  forms  and  di- 
vided the  property. 

They  are  typical  of  the  vivid  role  playing 
that  goes  on  between  the  two  members  of 
many  couples.  Wee  Johnson,  who  also 
teaches  the  class,  relates  the  story  of  a  cou- 
ple who  got  into  an  argument  about  the  kind 
of  horn*  they  should  buy.  "Finally,  she  got 
loud,  and  he  hit  her  and  knocked  her  down." 
Mr.  Johnson  says.  "Oftentimes  students 
who  take  the  course  find  out  what  they  don't 
want,  rather  than  what  they  do  want,  in  a 
partner." 

nve  minutes  from  the  high-school  cam- 
pus, deep-pink  rhododendrons  are  In  bloom 
m  front  of  a  small  white  frame  house.  In- 
side. Shannon  Lusby,  31,  says  he  knew  what 
she  v.^  .ted  four  years  ago.  when  she  en- 
rolled In  the  course  with  her  former  boy- 
friend. 

Th«  Lusbys.  who  dated  since  their  sopho- 
more year,  took  the  class  as  seniors.  Mar- 
ried a  year,  they  credit  the  class  with  caus- 
ing them  to  flelay  the  marriage  untu  two 
years  after  high-school  graduation.  "It  really 
made  Brad  (her  husband)  realize.  'Hey.  we 
shouldn't  get  married  until  I  have  a  good 
Job  and  know  what's  happening.'"  Mrs. 
Lusby  mjB. 

Today  Mr.  Lusby,  who  used  to  pitch  for 
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the   Parkrose  baseball  team, 
through  an  electrician's  apprt_ 
gram,  and  the  couple  have  just 
small  hoiise.  "We  already  had 
the  forms  and  figured  out  the 
class,  and  it  was  the  same 
Mrs.  Lusby  says. 

Their  first  year  hasn't  beer 
Lusby  has  been  hospitalized  fov 
couple  wrecked  their  car  in  an 
accident,  and  Mrs.  Lusby  had  tc 
full-time  Job. 

"About  the  .seventh  month,  it 
^much.  I  was  ready  to  throw  in 
she  recalls.  "I  went  into  my  h 
got  out  my  class  notebook.  I 
berlng  what  Mr.  Allen  used  to  s. 
things    that   keep   people   from 
gether.  He  used  to  say  that  yon 
to  listen  and  that  you  cant  Just 
one  up.  Finally,  we  had  a  knock 
out  fight  and  told  each  other 
we   felt.   We've  been   extremely 
since." 

Mr.  Allen  finds  such  commei 
Ing.  Currently,  he  Is  trying  to  , 
grant  to  package  the  course  and 
to  teachers  elsewhere.  "We  nee( 
various  fields  to  look  at  what 
and  make  sure  it's  sound,  then 
tribute  it.  These  are  good  kids.  _ 
givlrg  them  what  they  need  to 
says. 

Mr.    Allen    also    Is    dreaming 
course.  That  one.  he  says,  will 
•life."  It  will  start  with  birth 
course,  with  death 
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Mr.    BAUMAN.    Mr.     _^. 
though  the  United  States  has 
internationsd  stature  as  a  rest. 
dent  Ford's  handling  of  the 
Incident,  we  .should  not  forge 
young  men  who  made  this  _ 
sible.  One  of  the  casualties  in 
was  Marine  Pvt.  Gregoi-y  Copefihav 
of  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Private    Copenhaver    had 
assisted    in    evacuating 
Saigon  and  had  been  a 
Marine  Corps  since  last 

It  is  always  tragic  when  a 
is  ended,  but  Private  ,-^- 
his  life  for  his  country  just  . 
any  soldier  or  sailor  who  died 
ties  of  other  wars. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  article 
the  Record  of  Havre  de  Grac 
garding  Private  Copenhaver 

Om  OF  THE  "Frw  Casoal'^es 
(By  Marilyn  Pare) 

RisiKc  Sun. — After  helping  ev 
000  refugees  from  Saigon,  Marin* 
ory  S.  Copenhaver.  19,  of  Rising 
to  his  friend  Jean  Brammer  ii 
Grace:  "I'm  glad  to  be  safe  and 
and  I'm  also  glad  that  I  had  thi 
help  some  people." 

A  few  days  later,  Copenhaver 
a  helicopter  crash  near  the  islAid 
Tang  in  Southeast  Asia,  attempt!]  g 
the  crew  of  the  captured  U.S.  shl] 
He  never  had  a  chance  to  use  tbi 
survival  training  he  had  worked 
at  Calvert  Grange  near  here 

Less  than  a  year  ago, 
graduate  of  Rising  Sun  High 
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A  student  at  the  Vo-Tech  Cente 
Community  College,  working  for 
and  studying  masonry.  His  360  ' 
wasn't  too  good  In  the  rain,  his  .. 
and  he  dreamed  of  buying  his  owi 

Copenhaver  liked  food,  girls,  Evi 
rock     music,     his     20-month-old 
Shawn,  and  being  a  Marine,  his 
friends  recalled  this  week. 

"Greg  loved  and  lived  this  thing 
mother,  Mary  Mills  of  Perryville. 
wanted  to  be  a  Marine,  ever  sines 
little  boy." 

Mrs.    Mills    said    that    she    . 

would  have  made  a  career  of  the 
Joined  the  Marines  last  summer, 
basic  training,  he  was  stationed  at 
Prom   there   he   volunteered   for  t, 
Vietnamese  evacuation  mission  am 
the  Mayaguez-rescue. 

The  Copenhavers  came  to  RislE  5 
years  ago  to  live  on  the  dairy  farr 
ence    and    Pauline    Comer.    Greg 
yovinger   brother,   Doug,   grew  up 
Comer  children,  calling  Comer 
spending   hours   hunting   and 
him. 

"He    was   an   outstanding   young 
Comer  said  this  week.  "We  were 
proud  of  him.  He  wasn't  afraid  of  . 
and  ha  ajwaj's  tried  to  do  his  best 

Coponhavcr  had  worked  all  thrc 
school,  first  as  a  custodial  assistai 
vert  Elementary  School  where  he 
been  a  student,  then  as  a  custodian 
Vo-Tech  school.  Last  summer,  he 
a   contractor   in   Elkton   before  Jo 
Marines. 

Lucille  Perkins,  a  neighbor  of 
havers  who  helped  Greg  with  his 
years  ago,  recalled  how  fond  he   . 
honey  they  got  from  their  bee  col 

"Greg  reaUy  liked  to  eat,"  she 
he  was  so  tall  (6'2")  that  he 
a  whcle  pan  of  biscuits  and  _ 
is  exactly  what  he  did  when  he 
February." 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  particularly  ^_ 
Greg  wrote  so  many  letters  after 
the    Marines.    "You    know,"    she 
hated  "English  when  he  was  in 
didn't  like  to  write  at  all." 

But  Greg's  letters  came  regular  y 
brother  Doug,  18,  and  his  wife  Char 
live  in  Port  Deposit.  They  said  they 
them  for  their  son  Shawn  when  he 

The  last  thing  his  mother 

Greg  was  a  copy  of  "Stars  and  Str 
Armed  Forces  newspaper. 

"They  tell  me  that  Greg    

those  missions,"  said  his  mother, 
sounds  like  Greg.  He  was  always 
help  someone.  We'll  miss  him  ten 

Greg's  best  fMend,  Charles  Henaei 
used  to  call  Greg  "frog"  because  h« 
swim,  sununed  up  his  tlioughts  at 
of  his  friend:  "I  Just  can't  believe 
feeling  will  surround  the  funeral  , 
be  held  at  Porter's  Grove  Baptls 
near  here  Saturday  at  7  p.m. 

The  body  of  19-year-oId  Gregor  r 
haver  will  not  be  returned  to  this 
He  died  in  Southeast  Asia,  on  a 
mission  that  Pentagon  officials 
"low  In  casualties." 
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Monday,  June  16.  1975 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  ;^)eaker,  ydsterday, 
the  Onondaga  County  Bar  Ass  tclation. 
located  In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  eelebi  ated  Its 
bicentennial  anniversary.  For  l|o  years 
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that  association  has  had  an  unequalled 
record  of  service  and  contribution  to  Its 

community. 

Perhaps  the  depth  and  quality  of  that 
contribution  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
looking  at  the  list  of  capable  and  talented 
leaders  the  association  has  provided  not 
only  to  the  Syi-acuse  area  but  to  all  of 
New  York  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment here  in  Washington. 

The  Onondaga  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  founded  June  15,  1875.  The 
certificate  provides: 

ITie  particular  business  and  object  of  this 
society  Is  and  shall  be  to  maintain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  to 
cultivate  social  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
beia  and  to  IncrecMe  its  usefulness  in  pro- 
moting the  due  administration  of  Justice. 

The  first  directors  named  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  had  especially 
illustrious  careers: 

William  C.  Ruger— first  president  of 
this  association;  chief  judge  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals. 

Frank  Hiscock  —  U.S.  Congressman 
(1877-87) :  U.S.  Senator  (1888-93) ;  chief 
judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

Daniel  Pratt — the  first  judge  in  Onon- 
daga County;  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  attorney  general — New  York  State 
(1874-75). 

George  F.  Comstock — associate  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals;  first  reporter  of 
that  court;  appointed  by  President  Fill- 
more in  1852  as  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  founder  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  donating  one-half  of  the 
$100,000  necessary  to  locate  the  univer- 
sity in  Syracuse;  a  trustee  of  that  uni- 
versity from  the  time  of  Its  organiza- 
tion in  1870    until  his  death. 

Leroy  Morgan — a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  district  attorney  of  Onon- 
daga County. 

George  Kennedy — New  York  State 
senator  (1868-71) ;  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  (1884-93). 

Irving  G.  Vann — associate  Judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals;  a  founder  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association;  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse;  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Martin  A.  Knapp — appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  President  Harrison  in  1891;  reap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  In  1897, 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  December  1902; 
served  as  chairman  from  January  1898 
through  at  least  1908. 

Lawyers  f  rcun  Onondaga  and  this  bar 
association  have  held  every  high  office  In 
the  State: 

Governor— Horace  White  (1910);  Na- 
than L.  Miller  (1921-22). 

Lieutenant  Governor — ^Thomas  G.  Al- 
vord  elected  1864;  Horace  White  elected 
1908;  Edward  Schoeneck  elected  1914 
and  reelected  1916. 

Secretary  of  State — Elias  W.  Leaven- 
worth (1853-54). 

Attorney  General— Daniel  Pratt 
elected  for  2  years  In  1893  and  reelected 
in  1895  for  3  years. 

Speaker  of  the  assembly — ^Thomas  O. 
Alvord  (1858.  1864,  1879). 

Lawyers  from  this  county  and  this  as- 
sociation have  served  In  national.  State 
and  local  legislatures. 

U.S.  Senate— Frank  H.  Hiscock  (1888- 
93). 
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Congress — ^Victory  Birdseye  (1815-16) ; 
Nehemiah  H.  Earl,  26th  Congress;  Hor- 
ace Wheaton,  28th,  and  29th;  Freeborn 
G.  Jewett,  22d  Congress,  1812-13;  Dan- 
iel Gott  (1847-51) ;  Charles  B.  Sedgwick, 
1859-63;  Thomas  T.  Davis,  1863-67; 
Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  1875-77;  Frank 
Hiscock,  1877-87;  Michael  E.  Driscoll, 
1897-1912;  Walter  W.  Magee.  1914-27; 
Clarence  E.  Hancock,  1927-46 — elected 
November  8,  1927  in  special  election  to 
fill  vacancy  caused  by  death  of  Walter 
Magee; John  H.  Terry,  1971-72. 

New  York  Senate — ^Under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1822,  Victory  Birdseye,  1827; 
under  the  Constitution  of  1846,  James 
Noxon,  1856-59;  CSeorge  N.  Kennedy, 
1868-71;  Daniel  P.  Wood,  1872-75;  Hor- 
ace White,  1896-1908;  Henry  Walters, 
1911-20,  majority  leader.  1919-20; 
George  R.  Fearon,  1921-36,  majority 
leader  April  9,  1931-32,  minority  leader. 
1933-36:  Francis  L.  McEh-oy,  1937-38: 
WUUam  C.  Martin,  1939-40;  Richard  P. 
Byrne,  1945-46;  John  H.  Hughes,  1947- 
72;  Charles  J.  Schoeneck,  1955-60,  ma- 
jority leader,  1959-60;  Laurence  Rulison, 
1959-64;  Tarky  Lombardi,  Jr.,  1966-    . 

New  York  State  Assembly — ^William  J. 
Vredenburg.  1805-06;  Joshua  Forman. 
1808:  Victory  Birdseye,  1822,  1838.  1840; 
Freeborn  G.  Jewett.  1826;  Horace 
Wheaton,  1324:  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  1844, 
1858.  1862,  1864,  1870-74,  1879,  speaker, 
1858,  1864,  1879;  EKidley  P.  Phelps,  1855; 
Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  1850,  1857;  D.  P. 
Wood,  1853,  1865;  Frederick  A.  layman, 
1862;  L.  Harris  Hiscock,  1866;  E.  O.  Par- 
rar,  1882-83;  William  Kennedy,  1891-92; 
Patrick  J.  Ryan,  1892;  Thomas  B.  White, 
1894:  Levi  S.  Chapman,  1895;  Joseph 
Bondy,  1896, 1898;  Edwin  M  .Wells.  1896- 
97;  John  T.  Delaney.  1898,  1899.  1900; 

Frederick  W.  Hammond,  1901-09, 
1911;  George  L.  Baldwin.  1906-07;  John 
C.  McLaughlin,  1908-09;  J.  Henry  Wal- 
ters, 1908-10;  John  T.  Roberts,  1910; 
Edward  Schoeneck,  1904-07;  Thomas  K. 
Smith.  1911-13, 1921-22;  Charles  R.  Mil- 
ford,  1912;  Stephen  GayDaly,  1913: 
George  M.  Haight,  1914,  1924;  Jacob  R. 
Buecheler,  1914-15;  J.  Leslie  Kincald, 
1915-16;  <3eorge  R.  Fearon,  1916-20; 
Harley  J.  Crane,  1917-18;  Arthur  Ben- 
son, 1923;  Horace  M.  Stone,  1923-36; 
Richard  B.  Smith,  1924-37;  WilUs  H. 
Sargent,  1925-33;  Prank  J.  Costeno, 
1937-45;  Leo  W.  Breed,  1937-46;  Donald 
H.  Mead,  1949-53;  George  P.  Savage. 
1961-62;  John  H.  Terry,  1963-70. 

Mayors  of  Syracuse — first  mayor — 
Harvey  Baldwin,  1848;  Elias  W.  Leaven- 
worth, 1849.  1859;  Horace  Wheaton, 
1851;  Lyman  Stevens,  1855;  Charles 
Andrews,  1861-62,  1868;  Daniel  Book- 
staver,  1863;  WiUIam  J.  Wallace,  1873; 
Nathan  F.  Graves,  1875;  Irving  G.  Vann, 
1879;  Jay  B.  Kline,  1902-03;  Edward 
Schoeneck,  1910-13;  Harry  P.  Parmer. 
1920-21;  John  H.  Walrath,  1922-25;  Hol- 
land B.  Marvin,  1930-41;  Prank  J.  Cos- 
teUo,  1946-49;  Donald  H.  Mead,  1954-57; 
Lee  Alexander,  1970-    . 

Federal  Judiciary — several  Onondaga 
lawyers  have  been  judges  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York  and  have  held  the  office  of 
U.S.  Attorney  in  that  district 

William  J.  Wallace  was  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals.  Second 
Circuit. 
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A  TOOL  FOR 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS.  197 S 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harry 
Combs,  president  of  Gates  Learjet  Corp., 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  last  month  delivered 
an  important  and  thought-provrtdng 
address  to  the  Aviation/Spacewriters  As- 
sociation in  Dallas.  Tex.,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  contributions  which  gen- 
eral aviation  can  make  toward  the  goals 
of  unity  and  peace  for  all  nations.  I 
found  Mr.  Combs  remarks  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  include  the  text  of  that 
speech: 

General  Aviation  :  A  Tool  for  UNrrY 

I  feel  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  all 
of  \is  are  gathered  here  tonight  because  wo 
have  one  common  denominator  existing  be- 
tween us.  we  are  ai:  Interested  in  hardware. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  said  that 
we  are,  in  one  form  or  another,  all  hardware 
merchants. 

But  of  course  we  deal  In  a  very  special 
kind  of  hardware,  for  our  hardware  has 
wings,  and  this  unique  characteristic  gives 
us,  and  aU  the  rest  of  mankind,  not  only 
the  obvious  capability  of  high  speed,  but 
also  the  subtle  quality  of  a  third  dimension. 
It  gives  us  the  ability  to  move  about  In  the 
air  ocean,  which  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  Is  aU  encompassing,  for  the  air  sur- 
rounds all  the  land  and  all  the  sea. 

But  for  this  we  pay  a  penalty — ^for  these 
capabilities  put.  us  on  a  collision  course  with 
the  most  complex  of  geopolitical  considera- 
tions. Only  a  short  time  ago,  within  the  life- 
span of  one  man.  these  capabUltTles  were  not 
available  to  us.  therefore  It  Is  not  stirprlsing 
that  they  have  brought  about  a  staggering 
Impact  on  our  civilization. 

Let  us  consider  the  speed  factor  first.  For 
thousands  of  years  men  traveled  at  roughly 
the  same  pace.  There  was  very  Uttle  differ- 
ence in  the  sixed  of  travel  available  to  Moses 
or  to  Oeorge  Washington.  Moses  rode  a 
camel  and  Washington  rode  a  horse. 

In  the  last  150  years  a  dramatic  increase 
in  speed  has  developed.  First  we  had  the 
steam  engine,  which  provided  railroad  capa- 
bUities  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  miles  an 
hour,  with  additional  advantages  of  the  abil- 
ity to  travel  tirelessly  both  day  and  night. 
Then  came  the  automobile  with  i4>praKl- 
mately  the  same  speed  capacity  on  a  point  to 
point  basis,  but  with  much  more  diversifi- 
cation and  more  individual  freedom. 

And  now,  of  course,  I  need  not  recall  to 
you  that  during  Jxist  our  lifetime  there  has 
come  about  the  whole  air  transport  complex 
providing  the  capability  of  500  miles  an 
hour  plus. 

But  now  a  very  interesting  fact  presents 
itself  for  analysis.  In  truth,  the  Impact  pro- 
vided by  the  speed  factor  ot  air  transporta- 
tion on  civilization  has  not  been  necessarily 
the  greatest  Impact  on  life  patterns.  Con- 
sider this.  It  was  a  much  greater  shock  on 
the  economy  and  the  method  of  living  of 
the  people  within  the  United  States  when 
civilization  moved  from  the  wagon  train  to 
the  railroad.  With  a  wagon  train  it  took  nine 
months  to  cross  the  country.  The  railroad 
reduced  this  travel  time  to  five  days.  This 
was.  Indeed,  something  that  brought  about 
a  revolutionary  change  In  life  patterns. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  transportation 
speeds  have  only  reduced  the  ooast  to  cout 
travel  from  five  days  to  five  hours.  Hits  U 
Important,  of  course,  but  not  nearly  so  slg- 
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nlflcsnt  In  the  long  run  rs  the  other  subtle 
quality— namely  the  third  dimensional  capa- 
bility. The  real  shock  to  our  lUe  pattern  has 
come  about  because  now  we  can  navigate  in 
the  entire  air  ocean — both  over  the  land  and 
the  sea— without  regard  to  natural  geo- 
graphic boundaries  of  any  sort. 

In  theory  then.  If  man  could  adopt  his 
patterns  of  life  as  quickly  as  his  capability 
.of  Inventing  machines.  It  would  be  true  that 
the  freedom  of  the  whole  earth  would  be' 
available  to  us  through  the  air  ocaan.  This 
new  tool  of  mankind,  generated  from  humble 
beginnings,  would  give  all  of  us  the  freedom 
of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  true,  becpuse, 
although  the  machine  Itself  has  the  capa- 
bUity  of  moving  everywhere  in  the  vast,  air 
ocean,  man  has  not  yet  developed  the  polit- 
ical accommodations  to  permit  it  to  do  so. 
The  human  race  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  Inherit  and  enjoy  and  utilize  the  full 
capacity  of  thi.s  marvelous  tool. 

Incidentally,  we  at  Lear  jet  have  hid  this 
point  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  in  f  e 
course  of  the  development  of  a  new  long- 
range  business  Jet— a  machine  that  has  the 
capability  of  maklns:  the  v/orld's  three  great 
non-stop  Jumps— namely  the  North  Atlantic, 
Transcontinental,  and  the  West  Coast  to 
Hawaii. 

By  doing  this  we  though  that  we  had  vir- 
tually opened  up  all  geographic  nreas  of  the 
earth  to  a  general  avlati-in  vehicle.  We 
thought  that  we  would  be  able  to  navigate 
over  the  airspace  of  the  entire  globe  tout,  of 
course,  we  reckoned  without  political  con- 
siderations. 

Unfortunately  the  triumph  of  this  machl'^e 
bas  had  Its  sobering  moments,  for  we  now 
realize — more  than  ever — that  there  are  air 
boundaries  we  cannot  cross. 

It  la  discouraging  to  realize  that  these 
Invisible  barriers  stretch  up  In  the  earth's 
atmopshere  to  the  edge  of  space.  First,  of 
course,  there  Is  the  Immutable  barrier  of  the 
Iron  curtains.  To  a  lesser  degree  there  are 
barriers  in  free  countries  which,  if  not  en- 
tirely Immutable,  are— at  best— frustrating. 
These  barriers  stem  from  territorial  Impera- 
Uves.  They  have  existed  around  the  same 
geopolitical  entitles  for  thoa-iands  of  years. 
By  strange  twists  of  science  and  sociology. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  invisible 
barriers  are  only  applicable  to  hardware  that 
Is  sustained  by  airfoil  configuration  and  pro- 
peUed  by  asperating  power  plants.  These 
barriers  do  not  exist  in  outer  space  and  they 
are  not  applicable  to  vehicles  that  fly  by  the 
truth  of  Newtonian  physics. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  "Why  Is  It  that 
It  Is  within  man's  capability  to  build  a 
machine  that  allows  him  to  operate  In  the 
air  ocean,  and  shoiUd  give  him  the  total  free- 
dom of  the  earth,  and  yet  the  use  of  this  is 
denied  because  of  political  considerations?" 
I  am  sure  that  this  must  bring  to  our 
minds  a  very  pertinent  fact  that  despite  our 
subconscious  tendency  to  believe  otherwise, 
all  of  our  problems  are  not  always  soluble  by 
scientific  or  engineering  means.  Some  of  them 
are  social  and  have  their  deep  roots  in  the 
strange,  almost  mysterious,  biology  of  the 
evolutionary  processes. 

It  bas  been  rather  a  Joke  around  our 
plant  tbat  at  Umes  I  have  told  otir  engineer- 
ing staff,  "Your  problems  aren't  technical, 
they  are  social.  You  forgot  to  communicate 
wltb  somebody  who  may  have  bad  the 
answer  for  you  already,  and  would  have 
saved  you  an  enormous  amotint  of  time,  or, 
you  may  bave  found  that  the  exercise  tbat 
you  performed  was  technically  correct  on 
the  one  band  and  Impossible  on  the  other, 
simply  because  of  the  social  considerations 
Involved  in  the  consequence."  This  is  en- 
tirely true  wltb  our  global  outlook— our 
abUlty  to  travel  In  the  vast  air  oceans  on 
the  wlngB  of  our  design  depends  on  social 
as  well  as  technical  considerations. 
Z  am  sure  tbat  all  of  us  bave  looked  at 
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the  world  situation  with  a  senle  not  only  of 
frustration,  but,  perhaps,  wil  ti  a  subcon- 
scious recognition  of  a  problem  that  we  dare 
not  really  admit,  namely  thai  perhaps  our 
way  of  life  has  not  long  to 
Can  any  of  us  in  truth  say 
the  free  world  of  a  cap_ 
designed    around    individual 

property  and  its  consequent 

individual,   provides   an   exp_ 
life?  No,  on  the  contrary,  wha  L 

constant  spread  of  communisr 

the   world   and   internally  we 

which,  beginning  in  the  thlrti 

cradle    to    the    grave    phtlof 

v.inctng   with   the   speed   of 

sumption  and  we  are  the  con4imed. 
Can  any  of  us  possibly,  now 

the  fate  of  Vietnam,  deny  the 

munism  is  on  the  forward  ma 

talLsm   and   the   free   world  or 
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o\ir  nation  blood  end  trea.«ure 

quantitie.5   on   the   one   hand. 
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on  the  other. 
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from  others. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  to  . 

support  the  processes  of  the  free 
ever  they  may  be  while  being 
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Is  so,  because.  In  the  first  plac3 
denies  all  the  fundamental  pro4e 
ture;  the  laws  of  evolution;  th< 
ologlcal  urges  which  demand  tl;  it 
portant  of  all  things  for  all  exist  ng 
Is  a  territOTlal  Imperative.  To  pi 
we  simply  do  not  know,  nor  ha', 
where  our  territorial  Imperativ 
don't  know  where  our  bound 
incidentally,  our  enemies  don't 
this  reason  we  have   been  dr_ 
disastrous  wars  In  the  last  two 
Now  let  me  digress  for  Just  a 
several   years   it   was   my  privll 
on  the  wildlife  commission  of 
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Mountains  and  the  natural  hal 
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mountain  streams  wherein 
five  different  species  of  trout 
who  served  on  that  wUdlife  . 
aware  of  the  Intense  Jealousy  wit  i 
people   of   Colorado   regarded    . 
treasure — an  Inheritance  handed 
tbe  long  ecological  corridors  ol 
so  totally  and  obviously  vulnerable 
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advances  of  civilization.  We  felt  tliat  all  pre- 
cautions for  its  preservation  were  nandatory. 
While  serving  on  the  commlsi  ion,  It  was 
necessary  that  one  be  exposed  fr  )m  time  to 
time  to  the  results  of  tbe  studies  i  if  the  wUd- 
llfe  biologists,  whoee  professloni  1  capabili- 
ties were  in  truth  the  pride  of  our  state. 

I  must  say  It  was  an  educatio:  i  to  me,  ais 
a  layman,  because  it  bears  out  \  very  Im- 
portant point.  One  day  one  of  th  s  biologists 
devoted  his  lecture  subject  to  ;he  nature 
and  behavior  patterns  of  the  Nc  rth  Ameri- 
can timber  wolf.  I  felt  that  the  revelation 
of  his  studies  was  so  interesting,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  problems  of  hum  in  society, 
that  their  high  points  are  wortl  repeating 
here  tonight. 

The    biologist   described   the 
social  structure  of  a  wolf  pack.  . 
would  consider  a  given  range  its 
tory.  a  ranf;e  eo'.'erinf;  an  area  of  i 
square   miies.  The  pack  considei' 
very  own  huiiting  preserve,  to  b< 
all  wolves  outside  of  the  pack.  Ttt 
eslaoli.shed  its  own  oligarchy, 
four  or  five  top  dog  wol/es.  The.-e 
fended  the  pack,  and  led  the  hi  nt, 
periDdic  intervals,  traveling  in  th  Jr 
hood  together,  led  by  the  top  dog 
travel   In   single   file   the  boundajies 
territory   of   the   wolf   pack.   S 
marlcing  its  holdings  by  scent  sigrfel 
went — perhaps  along  yonder  far 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  river,  alo 
em  banks  to  the  beginning  of  t^e 
the  south — then   up   that  ridge 
range  of  the  mountains,  and  bat; 
eastern    side    to    meet    again    th 
boundary.  As  I  say,  the  do.T  woUles 
traveled   left   their   scent  signals 
know.  Caribou  or  deer  or  elk  or  rripo"- 
cross  this  boundary  but  no  other 
without  challenging  the  ferocity  o  ' 
This  was  the  pack's  way  of  outUn 
rltory,  and  It  was  nature's  way  c 
the  pack  in  preserving  its  huntli 
without  the  necessity  of  coutlnu^ly 
Ing  In  lethal  combat.  This  systc  n 
the  continuity  of  the  species,  fo) 
omslde  the  pack  who  crossed  thai 
Kne  would  know  he  did  so  at 
and  few  cared  to  take  the  risk. 

The    important   thing    is   that 
n-in.-iple  applies  absolutely  and 
man.  The  territorial  imperative 
pcilini:  force  in  the  conduct  of  . 
rcciety.   It   is   absolutely   neces-sar  f 
continuity  of  the  species,   and 
fundamental  force  In  tbe  nature  _ 
patterns  of  the  human  race  from 
r.'.emorial.   Man   must   have   his   < 
tory— whether  he  is  an  Indlvldua 
or  a  nation.  This  force  is  so  stro  ig 
him  that  any  design  of  any  socla  1 
w  hether  It  Is  political  or  economic, 
this  biological  fact  Into  consideration 
divlduals   live  by   it — business 
are    designed    around    It — govt._. 
founded  on  It — and  military  forces 
to  protect  \t.  But  first  It  is  totally 
to  define  It. 
We  may  well  ask  here  in  the 

when  we  find  ourselves  in  the 

tlon  of  being  caught  in  the  net 
leadership,  or  so  called,  to  begin 
define  our  own  territorial  Imperatl 
face  of  advancing  communism.  To 
there  we  have,  of  course,  four 
avenues. 

1.  We  can  stick  our  head  In  the 
an  ostrich  and  pretend  that  this 
will  go  away.  It  won't  go  away, 
of  Saigon  are  finding  that  out  tcfiight. 

2.  The  second'  thing,  of  course 
what  we  have  done  all  along.  We 
But  where  now  will  we  flgbt?  Wbe49 
boundaries?  Is  the  Pacific  Ocean  ou 
the  West?  If  so,  where  will  we 
Will  be  defend  It  on  the  shores  of  . 
land  of  Asia,  or  will  we  retreat  to 
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tlons  of  the  Japanese  Islands.  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Indonesia?  Will  we  fight  on 
the  northern  boundaries  of  India  if  that 
country  is  Invaded,  or  Iran  If  that  happens? 
Wbu-e  Is  our  boundary  area  In  Europe?  Is 
It  at  the  Berlin  Wall,  or  the  boundaries  be- 
tween East  and  West  Germany?  Just  where 
do  we  intend  to  establish  our  hunting  terri- 
tory? 

I,et  us  take,  for  example,  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War.  What  brought  it  about?  In 
1950  about  six  or  seven  men  of  our  govern- 
ment from  the  Pentagon  and  the  White 
House,  caught  completely  by  surprise  and 
working  under  duress,  decided  in  a  few  hours 
tbat  the  territorial  Imperative  of  the  United 
States  existed  somewhere  on  an  artificial 
boundary  line  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Un- 
fortunately, we  never  defined  that  before. 
Our  enemies  didn't  know  about  it,  and  we 
didn't  know  about  ft.  And  many  of  the  GIs 
that  died  there  had  never  heard  of  it. 

If  we  had  defined  it.  If  we  had  just  said, 
"This  Is  our  boundary  line  and  If  you  cross 
W9  will  light,"  there  is  some  poaslblUty  we 
would  have  avoided,  like  the  wolf  pack,  the 
necessity  of  engaging  in  lethal  combat  wltb 
the  North  Koreans — probably  not.  Because 
if  we  Investigate  the  true  nature  of  boun- 
daries, even  this  possibility  in  that  particular 
location  in  Korea  is  hardly  likely.  It  is  not  a 
natural  boundary. 

Certainly  we  did  not  define  a  boundary  In 
Vietnam  until  the  case  was  too  late,  and  we 
were  already  heavily  Involved.  And  then  we 
had  extreme  difficulty  In  defining  any  of  our 
objectives — either  to  our  enemies  or  to  our 
allies.  The  result,  of  course,  was  total  disaster. 

There  Is  a  third  possibility — one  that  bas 
been  advanced  by  some  militarist — namely, 
that  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  war — wherever 
we  are  engaged — regardless  of  our  boundary 
commitments,  we  should  fight  to  win — and 
that  means  go  all  out.  Of  course,  that  means 
nuclear  war.  Anybody  who  is  aware  of  the 
estimate  that  it  only  takes  47  one  hundred 
megaton  bombs  to  destroy  all  life — not  Just 
human  life,  but  all  life,  within  the  conti- 
nental boundaries  of  the  United  States,  can 
certainly  decide  for  himself  tbat  the  course 
of  action  of  all  cut  war,  can  only  be  written 
off  as  totally  idiotic. 

Then  there  Is  the  possibility  of  the  fourth 
course  of  action.  But  before  I  mention  tbls, 
let  me  Just  say  one  more  thing  about  bound- 
aries and  the  territorial  imperative  in  man. 

It  Is  a  rather  fantastic  revelation  when 
one  considers  what  has  happened  to  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  world  during  the  course 
of  history.  Let  us  take  Europe  for  example. 

Regardless  of  the  Internal  political  consid- 
erations, natural  territorial  boundaries  of  Eu- 
rope and.  Incidentally,  of  Asia,  have  changed 
very  little  In  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
Julius  Caesar,  in  his  report  to  the  Roman 
Senate  described  the  Europe  of  56  B.C.  It  was 
roughly  the  Europe  of  today.  Caesar  called 
Spain  Iberia,  but  it  was  still  Spain — bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Prance  be  called  Gaul — It  was 
still  France.  Italy  was,  of  course,  Italia,  and 
It  was  the  same  as  it  Is  today.  Switzerland 
was  Helvetia  and  Its  boundaries  were  roughly 
as  they  are  now.  The  British  Isles  he  called 
Briton,  and  Germany  he  called  Germanla. 
and  it  was  bounded  by  tbe  natural  barrier 
of  the  Rhine. 

Once  during  Caesar's  governorship  of  Gaul, 
the  German  General  Ariuvistus  Insolently 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  some  of  bis  followers 
into  Northern  Gaul.  Caesar  defeated  bim — as 
you  wiU  remember — ^by  a  brilliant  feat  of 
generalship  and  destroyed  the  entire  com- 
mand. Caesar  then  built  a  pylon  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  and  took  bis  legions  In  to  have 
a  look  at  tbe  heart  of  Germanla. 

The  ferocity  of  the  attack  of  the  German 
tribes  In  tbe  dark  forest  of  tbat  country 
brought  blm  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  tbe  terri- 
torial Imperative  of  tbeee  people  was  too  great 
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for  him  to  bold  tbe  land  In  subjugation — 
even  wltb  tbe  Iron  discipline  of  tbe  Roman 
Legions.  He  retreated  back  across  tbe  Rblne 
and  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  he  gave  bls- 
torlcal  precedence  to  the  recognition  of  a 
boundary. 

Strangely  enough,  the  country  of  Romania 
was  called  the  Roman  Province  of  Dachafellx, 
the  Happy  Province.  Today  it  carries  the  name 
of  Romania,  from  its  Roman  background.  It 
w^as  defined  by  natural  boundaries,  and  exists 
as  a  state  today.  Greece  was  also  there  in 
about  the  same  geographical  location  as  it 
exists  now  and  certainly  Caesar's  Egypt  has 
not  changed  much  from  that  to  this. 

Yet  all  of  these  states  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  were  subject  to  continual  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  to  devastating  Invasions 
by  incredibly  wild  and  ferocious  tribes  that 
swept  down  from  North  Central  Asia  with 
almost  tide-like  consistency;  there  were  first 
the  Goths,  and  then  the  Visigoths,  and  then 
Vandals,  and  then  the  Huns,  and  many 
others. 

They  struck  with  a  ferocity  that  spelled 
terror  and  devastation  to  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  the  amazing  thing 
was  that  after  each  successive  invasion,  after 
the  tide  of  war  had  passed,  after  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away  and  man  was  again  forced 
to  pursue  the  ever  demanding  necessity  of 
making  a  living — the  political  unities  In- 
volved settled  along  the  same  old  geographic 
boxmdarles. 

What  does  this  all  mean  to  us?  Just  one 
thing — that  regardless  of  the  form  or  kind  of 
government  that  is  involved,  the  territorial 
areas  in  which  those  governments  function, 
are  developed  along  natural  geographical 
lines,  and  on  a  territorial  imperative  basis. 
We  see  it,  as  proof,  in  the  communistic  world. 
For  thousands  of  years,  the  territory  of  Rus- 
sia existed  ruled  first  by  tbe  Scythians  and 
Parthians  in  Roman  times — then  by  the 
■Tartars.  China  in  relatively  the  same  terri- 
torial area  existed  from  the  time  of  Caesar. 
It  simply  had  a  different  name.  Then  It  was 
called  Cathay.  The  Romans  knew  of  It,  and  Its 
shape  and  size  has  not  changed  very  much 
down  to  modern  times. 

But  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  these 
same  territorial  Imperatives  operate  Inside 
the  conununlstlc  system,  as  well  as  they  do 
anywhere  else,  as  well  as  they  do  In  tbe 
free  world.  For  we  now  find  that  we  bave  a 
brand  "Russian  Communism"  and  we  bave  a 
brand  "Chinese  Communism",  and  I  tbink 
we  all  know  that  we  bave  another  brand  of 
"Yugoslavian  Communism."  The  point  is  that 
it  makes  no  difference  what  tyx>es  of  govern- 
ments, what  the  political  structure  Is,  the 
natural  territory  in  which  that  political 
structure  operates  Is  the  dominant  factor. 
This  produces  the  boundaries  of  states  and 
nations  and  philosophies  as  we  know  them 
today.  Unfortunately,  those  boundaries,  for 
us  who  operate  the  hardware  wltb  wings,  ex- 
tend up  to  the  limits  of  tbe  atmosphere. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  possible  fourth 
course  of  action. 

Let's  try  something  new — and  yet  some- 
thing that  Is  as  old  as  tbe  bills.  We  know 
that  the  greatest  socializing  force  that  con- 
trols the  life  patterns  of  man  down  through 
history  Is  that  of  the  family.  From  the  time 
that  man  was  a  hunter  In  the  primitive  for- 
est, the  basic  social  unit  was  the  male,  fe- 
male and  the  children.  Nature  demanded 
this  In  support  of  Its  preservation  of  the 
species,  and  Its  force  still  exists  today,  al- 
though many  modem  and  sophisticated 
types  of  societies  have  decided  to  try  to  ex- 
periment In  breaking  it  down.  It  bas  never 
been  successfully  replaced.  Certainly  In  cata- 
loging the  forces  that  bring  people  together, 
we  would  bave  to  say  that  tbe  family  imlt  Is 
still  the  strongest  Item. 

Outside  of  the  family  then,  and  next  to 
tbls  m  Importance,  as  a  socializing  force, 
comes  the  pattern  of  a  man's  relatlonsblp 
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with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  world — tbe 
people  In  bis  Immediate  surrounding  envi- 
ronment. How  does  he  relate  to  them?  What 
are  the  forces  that  keep  him  in  their  com- 
pany, and  that  keep  the  relationship  a  steady 
and  consistent  working  factor?  What  is  it 
that  keeps  a  man  living  in  a  society  from 
turning  on  bis  neighbor  and  destroying  him 
In  a  fit  of  anger,  or  from  wandering  off  by 
himself  and  disassociating  himself  from  the 
group? 

That  force  is  the  second  most  important 
function  of  nature  and  society.  It  is  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services.  It  bas  been  said 
tbat  no  man  is  an  island — and  a  noted  econ- 
omist, Adam  Smith,  when  he  wrote  the 
"Wealtb  of  Nations"  expoimded  at  great 
length  on  what  he  called  "the  division  of 
labor"  wherein  each  njan  would  learn  a  spe- 
cific Job  and  do  it  so  well  that  his  efficiency 
would  be  rewarded  by  the  goods  that  were 
produced  by  others.  In  this  fashion  natural 
trade  came  abovit  and  that's  what  holds  the 
world  together.  In  other  words,  I  may  not  like 
you,  but  you  son-of-a-bitch,  I  need  you! 

The  human  race  cannot  live  without  this 
natural  force.  What  man  in  this  room  could 
start  from  absolute  scratch,  with  no  tools 
whatsoever,  and  no  assistance  from  another 
person  and  build,  for  Instance,  an  automo- 
bile? Or,  for  that  matter,  even  a  bicycle? 
Even  the  simple.st  tools  require  a  high  spe- 
cialty of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
someone,  somewhere,  to  construct  tbem. 
They  are  distributed  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  social  group  by  a  thing  called  trade. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have  learned 
from  the  space  program.  It  is  seeing  our- 
selves as  we  really  are.  The  astronauts  looked 
back  on  the  beautiful  white  and  blue  planet 
of  Earth  and  realized  that  we  "were  Indeed 
unique,"  other  planets  In  our  solar  system 
have  no  chance  of  carrying  anything  like  the 
life — Intelligent  and  manipulative  life  of  the 
human  animal.  They  are  either  fiery  hot  or 
ley  cold  and  devoid  of  water  vapor  and 
oxygen  and  other  life  supporting  elements. 
We  are  told,  of  course,  that  out  In  the  side- 
real universe,  in  our  own  galaxy  alone,  there 
are  ten  billion  suns  and  beyond  tbls,  10  bil- 
lion other  galaxies  like  our  own  extending  to 
the  very  limits  of  the  expanding  universe 
and,  therefore,  certainly  somewhere  In  all 
that  great  vastness  there  must  be  other 
plants  that  are  similar  to  earth  with  at- 
mosphere and  temperature  and  water  vapor 
adequate  to  support  life. 

But  I  submit  that  the  chance  of  evolution 
developing  by  its  incredible  process  of  genet- 
ic selection,  any  animal  form,  similar  to  tbe 
intelligent  life  and  manipulative  c^ablllty 
peculiar  to  man — Is  so  remote  as  to  be  im- 
possible within  the  spectrum  of  our  time 
frame  of  consciousness  on  this  planet. 

If  another  planet  is  one  hundred  million 
light  years  away,  what  odd  chance  tbat  we 
could  communicate  or  ever  benefit  from 
something  that  would  have  to  fit  In  tbe  short 
span  of  hunaan  existence — maybe  a  matter  of 
a  few  thousand  years.  Genetic  and  time 
frequency  odds  are  so  far  out  of  phase  as 
to  vlrtusdly  preclude  any  possibility.  We  are 
alone,  the  human  race,  we  occupy  tbe  space 
ship  Earth  as  It  whirls  on  its  ancient  course. 
We  bave  no  other  choice.  Together  we  must 
solve  tbe  problem  of  our  exUtence  or  perish. 

We  bave  tried  so  many  other  methods. , 
Let's  try  this.  Let's  try  to  t/ade  with  these  ' 
people.  Let's  open  the  doors  of  all  countries 
if  we  can,  to  the  wonderful  free  world  of  con- 
sumer products — ^and  what  better  lead  prod- 
uct bave  we  than  our  general  aviation  air- 
planes? Today  we  produce  over  90  percent 
of  the  airplanes  made  In  the  world.  They 
are  Instruments  of  state — they  carry  our 
language  and  our  technology  to  tbe  far 
com«rs  of  tbe  earth.  Wltb  them.  let  us  pene- 
trate these  artificial  barriers  of  tbe  atmos- 
phere— these  ancient  territorial  boundaries 
that  stretch  up  Invisibly  to  outer  space. 

Tbe  communist  technique  wltb  regard  to 
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America  will,  no  doubt,  not  be  an  Invasion. 
And,  unless  inadvertently  provoked,  will  not 
be  an  atomic  struggle — ^rather,  It  wUl  be  an 
infiltration  and  a  decay  from  within.  In 
taitt,  this  has  been  the  Marxist  doctrine 
from  the  beginning — capitalism  will  spend 
itself  lato  bankruptcy  trying  to  make  Its 
system  work  and  will  be  picked  o£f  like 
ripe  apples. 

I  suggest  we  fight  fire  with  fire.  Let  us  In- 
filtrate with  our  means — with  our  forte — 
our  capability  of  producing  these  wonderful 
products  that  have  made  mans  life  hap- 
pier and  easier — let  us  Infiltrate  the(r  econ- 
omy and  their  territorial  boundarie.s.  I  am 
not  suggesting,  for  one  minute,  to  relax  our 
mUitary  position.  Quite  the  contrary.  We 
must  deal  in  trade  from  a  position  of 
strength.  The  early  AmRrican  traders  who 
ventured  among  the  wild  Indian  tribes  of 
the  upper  Missouri  in  the  first  days  of  the 
10th  century,  found,  only  too  well  tliat  they 
needed  to  carry  the  long  rifle  in  one  hand, 
and  the  beads  and  cloth  and  trinkets  i!i  llie 
other.  But,  trade  is  our  way.  It  is  the  only 
possible  salvation— the  only  thing  that  will 
save  tlie  world  from  holocaust — therefore 
we  must  bend  e\ery  efiort  to  see  that  it  is 
facilitated. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  \ery  existence 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  tells  you  how  much 
communist  leaders  fear  the  penetration  of 
what  they  call  the  -softening  eflect"  of 
capitalist  countries'  consumer  goods  fintcr- 
iug  into  their  weil-dlsciplined  and  enslaved 
populations.  If  they  were  not  afraid  of  us, 
there  wouldn't  be  an  Iron  Curtain.  And  If  the 
world  economy  were  at  a  reasonable  level, 
there  wouldn't  be  other  frustrating  tariff 
and  non-tariir  barriers  in  our  own  free  world. 

Let  us  make  a  plea  for  this  approach.  It  is 
so  all  important  to  every  one  of  u.s.  As  a 
beginning,  may  I  suggest  that  general  avia- 
tion industry  take  a  position  of  leadership, 
which  it  deserves,  which  is  its  rightful  heri- 
tage and  its  positive  responsiblty. 

Let  the  general  aviation  industry  declai-e 
its  own  views — make  a  statement  of  policy — 
a  white  paper  if  you  like — of  how  we  feel 
International  trade  should  be  conducted, 
and  what  we  desire  our  government  to  do 
toward  tliat  end. 

None  of  us  Is  so  naive  as  to  believe  we  will 
get  everything  that  we  want  right  In  the  be- 
ginning. Of  course  not.  But  we  have  to  make 
a  beginning,  we  have  to  try  and  we  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  It's  our  only 
chance. 

With  that  premise  in  mind,  let  me  suggest 
we  construct  the  platform  of  our  position 
on  five  strong  points.  There  may  be  others 
later,  but  at  least  this  is  a  start. 

1.  Let  us  press  for  the  elimination  of  all 
tarifl's  and  non-tariff  barriers  on  our  products 
everywhere. 

2.  Let  us  press  for  tlie  standardization  of 
regulation  governing  both  the  certification 
and  operation  of  aircraft  throughout  the 
world. 

3.  Let  us  press  for  the  removal  of  export 
controls  of  general  aviation  aircraft,  parts 
and  accessories.  They  don't  belong  In  our  In- 
dustry. 

4.  Let  us  retain  and  expand  the  stimuli 
provided  by  the  Ex-Im  Bank  and  the  DISC 
corporation — and  any  other  tax  relief  system 
we  can  possibly  devise  or  attain  to  aid  our 
export  effort. 

5.  And  above  all,  we  want  to  press  for  ex- 
panding detente  with  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries— that's  the  real  challenge — the  real  goal. 
Let's  don't  avoid  it.  Rather  let  us  meet  It 
head  on. 

Now  before  closing,  let  me  say  a  little 
something  about  this  "new  Isolationism." 
This  has  been  a  source  of  worry  and  even  con- 
cern to  many  of  us.  Some  fear  that  because 
of  our  terrible  setback  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  barroom  brawl  of  Asian  politics  that 
our  people  have  lost  heart,  that  we're  giving 
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up  and  slipping  back  into  the 
able  World  War  I  League  of 
tlonlsm. 
I  submit  that  this  is  not  the 
I  think  perhaps  we  don't 
new    posture — or    the    deep 
which  it  stems,  nor  the  destiny 
It  leads.  And  like  man's  consta: 
unknown,  we  are  afraid  of  it.  : 
truly  we  should  not  be  so — not 
stand  it.  We  should  recognize 
is — a   deep   subconscious   bi'/ 
the  whole  nation  to  again  rede  i 
torlal  imperatives— to  deternii 
aries — to   regroup   and   reevalu  i 
lion.  I  submit  that  ti^is  is  a  he 
long  overdue — and  that   from 
the  stability  and  tlie  platform 
America — wlilch  we  can.  in 
defend   with  a  sense   of  inte,i; 
unity,    confidence    ai;d    resolv 
which,  we  in  turn,  can  laiaicli 
oKensive — the   onslaught   of  oi 
services.  Our  marvelous  proun 
the  barriers  of  the  world,  the  i 
far  easier  than  our  tanks  and 
That's  the  road  to  li-.c  proiu 
the   unity  and  peace  of  all 
space     sliip     Eartii — and     gen 
should  lead  tne  w.ay.  It  lias  t 
the  products,  the  tychnoJogy  a 
call.  It  only  needs  the  resolve. 
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Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr 
evei-yone  these  days  is  agree  1 
servation  is  the  key  to  solvpig 
ergy  crisis.  We  are  exhor 
over  to  cut  consumption  in 
at   the   gas   station.   But 
absurd  to  expect  such  s; 
part  of  the  individual  and 
while  continuing  to  encourag 
overconsumption  by  busines 
dustries — which   is   preciselj 
Through  preferential  utiUty 
tures,  large  energy  users  are 
that  they  need  not  worry  abfcut 
vation,  and  that  energy  is 
bought  in  bulk.  Consequently 
ing  and  overlighting  in  the 
sector  account  for  massive  er 

The  admirable  reductions 
tion  which  have  occurred  t: 
largely  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  private  citizens 
nomic   hardships   that  infilled 
costs  have  brought  such 
tential  for  energy  savings  in 
world  is  much  greater,  and 
could  be  realized  if  only 
obliged  to  live  with  the 
realities  as  individuals  and 
a  similar  conscientiousness. 

An  excellent  study  of  this 
Massachusetts  Public  Interei 
Group's  report  entitled  "Com  ner 
ergy  Waste:  An  Extra vagaiic 
Can  Afford."  While  industr 
to  underplay  the  possibilities 
stantial  energy  conservation 
puts  things  in  their  proper 
and  the  conclusions  are 
waste  Involved   is   enormou 
existing  Government  prograr  is 
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ABSTRACT 

Survey  d(sign 

Twenty  students  from  six 
colleges  and  universities  affiliated 
PIRG  visited  106  commercial 
in    Bo&ton,    Worcester    and    I.i 
asked   permission   to  take  light 
thermometer    measurements    to 
whether  they  were  consistent  with 
ommended  by  the  Federal  Energ; 
tration's   (FEA)    Office  of 
Environment.  Ninety-two  stores 
ton,  22   in  Lawrence  and   19  in 
consemed    to   having 
Survey  restilts 

a.  At  75';   of  the  surveyed  store  > 
ture  levels  in  the  main  business 
measured  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
mended  level  of  68°F.  At  41%  of 
stores,  temperature  levels  in 
were  recorded. 

b.  At  62'1  of  the  stores  s 
levels  In  the  main  business  areas 
ured   to  be  in  excess  of  FEA 
level.s.  At  each  of  these  stores,  at 
half    cf    the    litrhtuig    level    met 
reiorded  v.ere  above  ll-ie  levels  rec 
by  FEA. 

Other  conclusions 

Despite  the  significant  amount 
wasted  by  the  commercial  sector 
federal  governments  are  doing  little 
energy  conservation.  The 
no  program,  and  the  federal 
program    is    both    ill-conceived 
staffed. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

In  the  Unltec'.  States,  energy  is 
dlty  limited  in  supply  but  subject 
ing  demand.  Since  1965,  energy  c 
has  grown  at  the  annual  rate  of 
United  States  now  consumes  nearl; 
of  world  energy  production  while 
ing  only  5.7":    of  world  populati<ii 

Domestic  energy  production  ha 
pace  with  galloping  energy 
energy  production  has  been  nearly 
1970.  The  resulting  energy  gap 
with  imported  energy  products, 
foreign   crude  oil   increased  56.6' 
from    1970    to    1973,    and    import^ 
petroleum  products  increased  anni 
for  the  same  period.  Presently 
national  supply  and  70%  of  the 
land  oil  supply  is  imported. 

The  1973  Arab  oil  embargo 
romance   with   overseas   oil.   Our 
are  dfvlded   as  to  what  course 
follow  to  achieve  erergy 
most    agree    that    one    importam 
should  take  is  to  eliminate  waste 
Foundation's    Energy    Policy 
mated  that  annual  energy  growtl 
held  down  to  2%   in  the  future 
energy  conservation  measures  are 

To  study  energy  waste  In 
Mass  PIRG  surveyed  the  heating 
ing   patterns  of   many   typical 
establishments.  Commercial  shop£ 
inesses  were   chosen   because 
for  12.6','r  of  our  nations  total 
sumption,  25  %  of  the  electricity 
constitute  tlie  fastest  growing 
energy  economy.  Finally,  since 
agement  Action  Programs  reveal 
eral   office  buildings   which 
heating  and  lighting  reduction 
their  energy  cost  reduced,  on 
by   27 -To.    Similarly,    It   has   been 
that  Implementation  of  FEA 
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result  in  a  3%  heating  bill  reduction  per 
degree  F  decline  iu  temperature  (e.g.  5°= 
15%). 

Since  Mass  PIRG's  energy  conservation 
survey  is  based  upon  FEA 'a  Guidelines  (en- 
titled "Lighting  and  Thermal  Operations: 
Energy  Management  Action  Program  for 
Commercial-Public-Industrial  Buildings") , 
a  brief  review  of  them  is  in  order. 

The  guidelines  describe  various  volun- 
tary heating,  lighting  and  cooling  conser- 
vation strategies  which,  according  to  FEA, 
"vrtll  have  a  significant  effect  on  decreasing 
energy  demand  and  will  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  Insure  sufficient  energy  sup- 
plies in  the  future."  While  these  guidelines 
must  be  modified  to  consider  variations  in 
such  factors  as  available  sunlight,  accept- 
able costs,  and  visual  tasks  to  be  performed, 
government  analyses  indicate  that  "in  most 
situations  they  (the  FEA  Guidelines)  are 
very  useful  in  providing  tlie  gtiidance  nec- 
essary to  achieve  substantial  savhigs  In 
lighting  energy  and  costs  while  also  provid- 
ing an  adequate  visual  environment." 

The  FEA  defines  as  commercial  struc- 
ttires  aU  office  buildings,  administrative 
spaces,  retail  establishments,  schools  and 
warehouses. 

The  temperature  guidelines  simply  rec- 
ommend that  throughout  the  winter  com- 
mercial buildings  should  maintain  their 
tomperattirea  at  6S-68°P  during  working 
hours  and  at  55°P  during  non-workUig  hours. 

Within  the  commercial  category,  the  rec- 
ommended illumination  levels  vary  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  space  is  to  be  u.sed. 
The  illumination  guidelines  recommend  the 
following  levels: 

Occupied  work  station,  40  60  ft.  candles 
(normal  office  work,  such  as  reading  and 
writing,  on  task  only;  store  shelves;  general 
display  areas). 

Work  areas,  25-35  ft.  candles  (circiUation 
area  within  work  space  but  not  at  work 
station) . 

Hallways  or  corridors,  5-15  ft.  candles. 
v.  government  appro,\(h  to  kneroy 
consh:bva7ton 

The  data  collected  by  PIRG  students  high- 
lights the  low  priority  which  energy  con- 
servation eft'orts  are  receiving  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Further  analysis  suggests  that  this 
finding  may  be  explained,  at  least  In  part, 
by  the  fact  that  many  individuals  and  com- 
mercial establishments  simply  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  conserve  or  appreciate  that 
conserving  energy  can  be  profitable.  And 
neither  fact  should  surprise  anyone  very 
much,  given  the  Government's  token  energy 
conservation  efforts  at  Ixith  the  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

On  the  state  level,  the  Alassachusetts  En- 
ergy Policy  Office  candidly  admits  that  Its 
staff  of  four  people  spends  most  of  its  time 
on  energy  policy  matters  unrelated  to  en- 
ergy conservation.  What  little  time  they  have 
left  to  propagate  energy  conservation  has 
been  spent  supporting  FEA's  efforts  to  Im- 
plement their  Guidelines.  Because  Inade- 
quate funding  for  conservation  programs  is 
at  least  part  of  the  problem,  however,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  State's  eivergy 
conservation  program  may  improve  In  the 
near  futiue  when  its  FEA  grant  proposal  Ls 
iunded,  hopefully  as  soon  as  this  April.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  these  funds  are  already 
scheduled  to  be  \ised  in  areas  other  than 
energy  conservation.  Mass  PIRG  has  not  been 
able  yet  to  uncover  the  precise  amounts  in 
question. 

While  the  national  govermnent's  energy 
conservation  program,  admini.stered  by 
FEA,  has  been  relatively  more  a','gres.sive 
than  Massachusetts,  it  too  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  FEA's  primary  effort  has  been 
a  campaign  to  reduce  commercial,  public  and 
industrial  energy  consumption,  by  educating 
these  sectors  how  to  savp  money  by  con- 
serving energy  in  line  with' FEA's  Guidelines. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Specifically,  FEA  began  In  November  1974 
to  contact  5,000  of  the  largest  Massachusetts 
firms  by  letter  to  inform  them  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  program  for  energy  conservation, 
without  actually  "promoting  It."  Thereafter, 
FEA  chose  to  contact  the  largest  650  enter- 
prises in  Massachusetts  by  telephone  to: 
a)  inquire  as  to  whether  the  firm  has  an 
energy  management  program,  b)  request  a 
copy  of  the  program  if  the  firm  has  one,  and 
c)  suggest  the  FEA  program  If  they  do  not 
liave  one.  Tliat  telephone  campaign  is  still 
under  way. 

Despite  these  efforts,  FEA's  attempt  to 
combat  energy  wststed  by  the  commercial 
sector  is  deficient  in  3  respects : 

(1)  the  FEA  management  guidelines  for 
lighting  are  of  little  use  to  those  smaller 
companies  whicii  lack  the  expertise  to  im- 
plement these  standards.  For  example,  be- 
fore a  company  can  determine  whether  it 
is  over-lighting  a  buUding,  it  must  be  able 
to  measure  Its  existing  lighting  levels.  To 
accomplish  tliis  relatively  simple  task,  a 
portable  light  meter  calibrated  to  foot 
candles  must  be  obtained,  a  real  difficulty 
according  to  our  Mass  PIRG  surveyors.  More- 
over, the  Guideline's  suggestion  that  certain 
energy  reduction  procedures,  IncUtding  the 
use  of  multiple  switches  and  lower  illumini- 
nation  levels,  be  implemented  may  be  of 
little  value  to  smaller  companies  with  little 
or  no  experience  in  the  implementation  of 
these  strategies.  FEA's  suggestion  that  a 
company  without  In-house  expertise  hire 
a  consulting  engineer  may  also  be  a  hollow 
aide  for  those  companies  to  whom  the  added 
cost  of  a  consulting  engineer  may  make  Im- 
plementation of  these  energy  con.servatlon 
strategies  an  unrealistic  option  in  today's 
economy. 

(2)  PEA'S  New  England  Office  of  Conser- 
vation and  Environment  has  a  3  member  staff 
which  is  woefiUly  Inadequate  to  deal  with 
New  England's  massive  energy  waste  prob- 
lem. For  example,  responsibility  for  the  en- 
tire telephone  inquiry  process  described 
above  has  been  delegated  to  one  person,  who 
must  also  meet  with  those  firms  which  ex- 
press an  interest  in  the  FEA  conservation 
program.  To  make  matters  worse  this  Indi- 
vidual .simply  lacks  the  experlise  needed  to 
implement  a  meaningful  energy  management 
proKram. 

(3)  FEA's  telephone  Inquiry  is  ill-con- 
ceived. FEA's  decision  to  attack  commer- 
cial energy  waste  by  communicating  with  tlie 
550  major  Massachusetts  b.ised  corporations 
which  employ  250  or  more  people  ignores  the 
fact  that  these  large  corporations  are  the 
one.s  least  likely  to  require  FEA's  technical 
or  motivational  assistance.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 100,000  businesses  In  Massa- 
chusetts, over  90%  of  them  consisting  of  less 
than  250  employees.  Since  PEA  is  onlv  con- 
tacting those  businesses  employing  250  peo- 
ple or  more,  it  is  ignoring  the  Vast  majority 
of  businesses  in  Massachusetts — which  are 
mo.st  in  need  of  the  energy  ron.servation 
me.ssrige  -  in  favor  of  a  minority  of  busi- 
nesses who  have  much  'ess  need  for  FEA's 
su-jgestious.  As  Robert  Philpott,  Regional 
Director  of  the  FEA  Office  of  Con-servatlon 
and  Environment  .>?t:.ted  recently:  "Prelim- 
inary indications  are  that  big  businesses  are 
savin.ir  energy  becau.se  most  of  thPDi  have 
had  conservation  programs  since  the  Arab 
oi!  embargo  back  iu  1973."  Tf  this  is  ?o  why 
spend  the  little  time,  money  and  effort  ,iva!I- 
ai)le  in  contacting  them  when  it  is  The 
smaller  companies  that  need  FEA  a'-s. stance? 

Vr.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mass  PIRGs  energy  survey  indicates  that 
a  clear  majority  of  tlie  ninety-two  stores 
surve.ved  is  not  complying  with  the  FEA's 
energy  con.servation  Guidelines.  Commerce 
is  guilty  of  wasting  energy,  and  government 
is  guilty  of  ignoring  the  conservation  needs 
of  the  small  stores  which  constitute  90% 
of    Massachu.setis    biis^iriesses.    Most    of    the 
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store  proprietors  approached  by  the  PIRG 
students  were  unaware  of  either  the  potential 
savings  which  could  be  realized  from  simple 
conservation  measures,  or  oi  he  existence  of 
FEA  lighting  and  thermal  Guidelines.  Mucli 
of  the  commercial  sector  apparently  has  little 
desire  to  seek  out  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures on  its  own  initiative,  and  government 
is  not  supporting  the  effort.s  of  many  stores 
to  save  energy. 

Mass  PIRG  recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing action  be  taken  to  improve  energy  con- 
.servation efforts  by  Bay  State  bu.siness  estab- 
lishments: 

1.  Increase  the  staff  at  the  FEA's  Office  of 
CoiLservation  and  Environment.  The  present 
regional  conservation  program  staff  of  three 
persons  is  totally  inadeqate  to  educate  and 
a.ssi.st  90',  of  Ma-.sachusetts  busincs.ses.  The 
increased  public  cost  of  greater  staffing 
should  be  quickly  recovered  by  businesses 
and  consumers  in  decreased  energy  bUls  and 
lower  priced  commodities. 

2.  Improve  the  FEA  Energy  Management 
Action  Program  by  a)  shifting  the  emphasis 
away  from  the  largest  firms,  which  benefit 
least  from  FEA's  attention,  and  toward  the 
majority  of  stores  (those  with  less  than  260 
employees)  whlcli  can  most  benefit  from  the 
assistance  PEA  can  provide;  b)  Initiating  a 
public  media  campaign  to  educate  the 
masses  of  store  owners  and  occupants,  who 
will  never  be  contacted  by  FEA's  selected 
survey;  and  c)  instituting  a  Waste  Elimina- 
tion Consulting  Service,  consisting  of  small 
teams  of  engineers  or  other  trained  Individ- 
uiils,  which  coul  advise  businesses  how  to 
maximize  energy  conservation  benefits  by 
implementing  FEA's  Guidelines.  Presently  a 
business  without  in-house  technical  ex- 
pertise can  accomplish  little  without  hiring 
an  expensive  engineering  consultant.  FEA's 
Consulting  Service  would  not  have  to  con- 
duct complex  analyses  of  building  system.s, 
but  rather  would  (i)  measure  lighting  and 
temperature  levels,  <il)  suggest  and  demon- 
strate simple  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
lower  these  levels,  and  (ill)  estimate  the  en- 
ergy saving  which  should  result  from  the 
consequent  reduction  of  lighting  and  tem- 
perature levels  in  each  store. 

3.  The  Massachusetts  Energy  Policy  Office 
within  the  Department  of  Consimier  Affairs 
should  allocate  a  significant  amount  of 
money  to  develop  aiid  implement  a  program 
of  energy  conservation.  Programs  similar  to 
the  consulting  service  (sec  Recommendation 
-2(c) )  must  be  a  part  of  any  program  to  re- 
duco  energy  consumption  in  Massachusetts. 

4.  Co-operation  is  needed  from  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  sector.  Includ- 
ing the  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  Better  Bus- 
iness Bureau,  BiUlding  Ovb-ner  and  Manager 
Associations,  and  retail  associations.  These 
organizations  have  a  responsibility  equal  to 
that  of  government  to  use  their  power  and 
influence  to  reduce  commercial  enerpy 
con.sumption. 


COALITION  OF  BLACK   TRADE   UN- 
IONISTS SUPPORTS  H.R.  50 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  rUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coa- 
lition of  Black  Trade  Unionists — CBTU — 
v.'liich  was  organized  in  1972  and  repre- 
sents 37  different  national  and  interna- 
tional imions,  recently  held  tlieir  fourth 
annual  convention  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
conference  addressed  itself  to  the  cur- 
rent economic  recession,  equal  employ- 
ment   opportunity,    affirmative    action 
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regulations,  and  the  seuloiity  system, 
employment,  and  underemployment.  It 
was  especially  concerned  atraut  these 
issues  as  they  affect  the  black  worker 
and  his  uonwhite  brothers  and  sisters  In 
the  labor  movement. 

An  important  area  of  discussion  was 
the  alternative  programs  to  the  present 
unemployment  crisis.  One  such  alterna- 
tive, the  Hawklns-Ruess  equal  opportu- 
nity and  full  employment  bill  <H.R.  50 > 
was  a  focal  point  for  intensive  debate. 

I'he  result  of  the  debate  \vas  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  bj'  the  conference  callins 
for  the  passage  of  H.R.  50. 

I  respectfully  submit  thr  CETU  reso- 
lution for  the  Reccrb: 

Reeolujion  No.  10 
Resolutions  on  jobs  presented  by  tlio  TvlPtrc- 
poUUn  Detroit  area  CBTU  chapter  to  the 
fourth  annual  national  convention  of  tho 
CoaUtlon   of  Black   Trade    Unionists.   At- 
lanta, Oa.,  May  23.  1973 
Whereas,  as  the  monthly  statistics  have 
piled  up.  the  overwhelming  ma-ultude  of  the 
jUsaster  that  has  hit  black  and  other  minor- 
ity communities  has  become  cruelly  obvious 
While,  In  AprU.   1975.  the  offlcial  national' 
average  unemployment  rate  hit  8.9  percent 
the  flgures  for  all  black  and  other  uUnorlty 
workers  actually  reached   14.6  percent'  For 
males  over  20  years  of  age  the  rate  for  black 
and  other  minority  workers  was  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  those  for  white  workers,  and 

Whereas,  the  unemployment  rate  for  black 
and  other  minority  teenagers  was  an  almost 
unbelievable  40.2  percent  compared  to  an  al- 
ready insupportable  17.8  percent  for  whlio 
teenagers,  it  is  well  known  that  these  figures 
leave  out  those  workers  who  have  given  un 
hope  of  flndlng  a  Job.  Among  these  -dis- 
couraged workers."  who  numbered  over  1 
million  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
around  30  percent  were  blacks,  even  though 
blacks  comprise  about  li  per.;cnt  of  the  ll- 
bor  force  as  a  whole,  and 

Whereas,  it  now  appears  virtiiaUy  cer- 
tain that  25  to  30  mUllon  Americans,  nearly 
1  out  of  3  workers.  wIU  be  unemployed  at 
some  time  In  1975— approximately  lo  million 
of  those  for  periods  of  3  and  one-half  months 
or  more.  Counting  dependents,  this  means 
that  65  to  75  million  Americans  wUl  be  di- 
rectly scarred  by  the  bitter  failure  of  our 
society  to  provide  useful  work  for  all  who 
want  and  need,  it  and 

Whereaa.  for  ever>  person  who  Is  actually 
laid  off.  there  are  2  or  3  who  fear  they  wUl 
be.  TUU  Insecurity  and  fear  that  one's  liveli- 
hood, as  well  as  ones  sense  of  dignity  and 
social  usefulness  may  be  suddently  taken 
away,  can  eat  away  at  a  marriage,  at  family 
hopes  and  plana  like  a  vicious  acid.  It  spreads 
tturoughout  society,  setting  white  against 
black,  men  against  women,  young  against 
old.  employed  against  unemployed.  It  cor- 
rodes the  very  basU  oX  a  free.  Just  and  demo- 
cratic nation,  and 

Whereas,  a  decade  of  alow  and  painful 
progress  for  clvU  rights  In  places  of  employ- 
ment Is  going  up  In  smoke  as  whole  con- 
tingents of  black,  female  and  younger 
workers  are  wiped  off  employment  lists.  An 
entire  generation  of  young  people,  especially 
minority  youths,  are  starting  their  adult 
life  In  blttemes.  cynicism,  frustration  and 
despair.  For  blacks  and  other  minorities,  the 
experience  Is  especially  bitter  because  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  a  period  of  progress, 
of  promises  made  and  hopes  raised.  Now 
those  hopes  are  belivg  smashed  and  the  ques- 
tion now  arises: 
What  should  be  done? 
Many  of  the  measures  we  support  regard- 
ing energy-related  problems  will  also  create 
Blgnlflcant  numbers  of  Jobs.  But  over  and 
above  that,  this  country  must  commit  Itself 
to  a  real  full  employment  program. 
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The  proml.se  of  such  a  prf-; 
talned  in  the  Equal  Opporti 
Employment  Act  of  1975  (HJl 
This  legislation  sets  out  tc 
right  of  every  American   wh 
wUUng  to  woik  to  a  suitable 
wager.  It  mandates  all  agencies 
ment.  Including  the  Federal  ]  [ 
to  enforce  thi.s  commitment  ._. 
pri&te  policies.  It  specifies  thjt 
full  employment  may  not  be 
Inrercst  of  any  other  econor^c 

Purtlier.  it  mandates  the  Pi 
f>:ivo  a  Full  Employment  and 
poses   Budget    annually.    The 
budget    is    to    design    pro!,iat4s 
reilucing   \!iiemployn-.'?i:t    to   i 
three  percent  within  eighteen 
fir.<5t  report  and  lower  at  a  la  , 
Is  pertectly  possible.  It  hits  bee  i 
Unemployment     v/as     reducec 
ten  percent  in  mid- 1941   to  ii 
ceiJi  eighteen   months  Inter 
we    h.!d    a    war    to   fight    aga 
powers.  Today,  we  have  a  v.  ar  J 
the    threat    to    nur    energy 
poverty,  bad  hcaislng.  inadequ 
poor    medical    care,    a    deterl. 
transportation  Ejstem  .lud  dest 
environmeut. 

Meshing   our   other   natlcn< 
the  fundamental  need  for  ful 
will  require  a  major  siiobUlzati. 
of  government  and  the  private 
of  the  mechanics  for  doing  tfc 
out  or  suggested  In  the  propoa 
Others  v/lll  require  comniemejit 
tlon.     Plant     closings,     for 
obviously     an     Important     are  i 
parallel  action  will  have  to  I: 
HR  50  would  provide  the  n^c 
work  and  (he  st.uting  point. 

Without  the  discipline  of  an 
mltment  to  the  profoundly  rie' 
of  full  and  free  emplo;')npnt 
pensatlon,  planning  could  easl 
antl-domocratlc  tool.  Too  often 
Instnjmentalitles    intended    to 
public  Interest  taken  over  by 
Intcre  ts  they  were  suppoEed"t<- 
same  could  happen  with  a  n.it! 
effort  If  It  te  not  firmly  welded 
cr.-tic  politlral  principles. 

The  most  important  part  of  , 
tion  3.  It  is  thi.i  Section  whicj- 
60  far  beyond   the  realm  of 
public  Jobs  program."  Section  3 
President   to  prepare   a   Matlo 
Budget  setting   out:     (a)    exp] 
goals  with  regard  to  full   emp 
-seventeen  other  matters  which 
full  employment,  (b)  a  broad  a 
resources  to  be  devoted  to  th« 
their  allocation.  The  federal  _ 
only  one  part  of  this  overall 
poses  Budget  (albeit  a  very 
Section  3  requh-es  that  the 
shall  be  directed  toward  ach.^., 
laid  out  In  the  National  Purpose; 
shall  be  consistent  with  this. 

qulremeut  of  explicit  con^ 

devotion  of  the  National  Purpo._ 
required  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
If  this  Section  Is  executed  i 
the  whole  apparatus  developed 
secUons  for  providing  public  Jo. 
unemployed  workers  could  an 
smaller,  l>oth  In  the  amoifnts  o 
perscd  and  the  number  of  wo 
than  under  curreixt  and  propos 
Ice  Job  programs.  Far  from 
massive  and  costly  leaf-rakln 
real  full  employment  program  _ 
of  HR  50  would  reduce  the  re 
employed  workers  needing 
lie  service  Jobs  to  negligible 
only  would  a  rpal  full 
cost  the  government  less  In  ^_. 
public  service  Jobs  than  current 
woiUd  jrleld  far  more  to  society 
ductlon  and  to  government  li 
than  they  could  ever  cost. 
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Let  Its  make  no  mistake  al>ou 
Is  about  social  planning,  but  it 
with  a  deep  moral  and 
rather  than  a  purely 
nocratlc    Intrusion — a    ptirpose 
from  being  authoritarian.  Is 
the  freedom,  dignity  and 
people  who  work  for  a  living. 
HR  50  l.s  the  creation  of  a  proc, 
national  economic  goals  can  be 
necessary  resources  tabulated 
of  government   and   private 
natcd  within  the  solid  framew 
dr.tory  commitment  to  full  ci„  »v. 
THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVE  D 
Nat:0!!al  Convention  of  the  CoallJ 
Tr.tde  Unionists  commit  itself 
the  r.-ipid  adoption  and  Implei. 
HR  50  fliid  S  50.  the  FuU  Empl 
Equr.l  Opportunity  Act. 

Ilov.ever.  x:e  recognize  tbnt  th< 
th:3  piece  of  legltlation  will  not 
be  fulfilled  In  t;me  to  make  an  in 
current  unemployment  problems 

THEriRPOnE.  BE  IT  RESOLVEp 
the  short  rx'n.  we  urge  the  f 
rar/i-urcn  for  Jo^  creation: 

1.   The   brdget  policies  of 
the  Administration  virtually 
unemployment   for   the   next 
least.  President  Ford's  budget 
keeping   unemployment   at   7.9 
1976.   C'or>gres.s,   In  setting  an 
ceiling  of  $70  billion  on  the  t«, 
has  virtually  assured  that  there 
sigiiificant   abatement   in   the 
tlon's  plans.  When  we  realize 
of  our  economy,  as  measured  bj 
National  Product  In  1975,  Is  likely 
than  $200  billion  below  what  wo 
duced  If  unemployment  were    „, 
cent,  we  see  Just  how  much  of  a 
to  be  made  up  by  prompt  and  vl 
ernment  action.  We,  therefore, 
to  act  more  quickly  and  more 
thorize    government    expendltun 
lo  tu.-n  oi:r  economy  around. 

2.  At  the  sp.ms  time  we  need 
biing  interest  rates  Into  line  with 
of  ciitica!  sectors  such  as  houslni 
be  done  if  the  Federal  Reserve  B< 
.strutted  lo  Increase  the  money 
Lclently  and  If  credit  were  aUcxjatJd 
priority  area.s  whose  prosperity 
uepend<?nt  on  interest  rates. 

3.  We  also  believe  that  the 
governments  expenditvu-e  is  at 
portant  as  the  amounts.  We. 
upon   Congress   to   recognize    the 
prlcrllies: 

(a)  increasing    direct    federal 
state   and    local   governments   foi 
approved  projects;   reversal  of  thi 
broad,    unspecified    revenue-sl; 
often  encourages  reductions  In 
creating  programs. 

(b)  Substantial  funding  for 
Ice  employment  In  the  current  y 
on-going   permanent   national    ^ 
public  service  jobs  to  meet  the  spe 
of  local  communities.  Funding  for 
grams  should  not  be  restricted 
tlonal  unemployment  rate  but 
account  of  areas  that  suffer  from 
disproportionately  high 

4.  Curbing   incentives   to 
time — transforming  overtime  work 
Jobs.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be 
the  overtime  premium  under  the 
Standards  Act  and  related  leglsla 
time  and  a  half  to  donble  time 

5.  Federal   supej-vlslon   and 
plant  closings. 

6.  Be  It  finaUy  resolved  that  C. 
courage  the  trade  union  movement 
tain  Its  ties  with  Its  unemployed 
by  setting  up  counclUug  services 
them  of  (a)  Job  Openings,  (b)  Tr 
grams,  (c)  Their  rights  with 
employment    compensation, 
stamps,  etc. 
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MYSTERIES  OP  THE   "MAYAOUEZ" 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  30  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  Introduced  resolutions  of  Inquiry 
directing  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State  to  provide  a  full  account 
of  executive  deliberations,  decisions  and 
actions  in  the  Mayaguez  affair.  A  great 
many  of  the  questions  we  have  raised, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  were 
articulated  vei-y  well  this  week  by  Roger 
Morris  in  the  New  Republic.  I  am  there- 
fore inserting  his  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  texts  follow: 

What  To  Make  ok  MAY.\GfBV 
(By  Roger  Morris) 

The  Mayaguez  rescue  seems  one  of  those 
events  destined  to  shrink  from  banner  head- 
line to  footnote.  It  has  been  easy  to  see  the 
raids  in  terms  of  the  vulnerable  psychology 
of  the  Ford  administration  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  final  disaster  in  Vietnam.  A  frustrated 
President  acts  forcefully  to  shore  up  his 
sagging  domestic  constituency  and  the  coun- 
try's International  credibility.  "Our  thirty 
seconds  over  Tokyo,  and  it  felt  pretty  good 
for  a  change."  as  one  senior  State  Depart- 
ment official  put  it. 

The  Congress,  press  and  public,  all  with 
Visibly  mixed  feelings  about  Vieicong  fiags 
flying  over  Saigon,  were  glad  to  share  in  the 
therapy.  "The  main  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened .  .  ."  explained  James  Reston  in  The 
Neiv  York  Times  "is  merely  that  Uncle  Sam 
went  out  of  Cambodia  and  slammed  the 
door  .  .  .  ."  Three  weeks  later  Washington 
is  again  preoccupied  with  a  messy,  inglorious 
battle  over  energy  policy,  defense  budgets 
Hid  a  sick  economy. 

Yet  if  the  Mayugue-.  affair  was  a  fleeting 
tiling,  it  did  provide  a  vivid  illustration  of 
i^ome  more  enduring  realities  of  American 
foreign  policy.  As  an  exercise  in  crisis  man- 
ujrement  and  credibility,  it  was,  on  closer 
examination,  scarcely  the  success  It  seemed. 
As  a  political  event  it  was  remarkable  for 
what  did  not  happen  after  nearly  a  decade  of 
dissent  and  legislation  against  arbitrary 
presidential  action  in  foreign  affairs.  And  in 
'.x  sense,  seen  against  other,  less  publicized 
but  far  more  serious  crises,  the  raids  were  an 
ironic  symbol  of  Washington's  growing 
powerlessness  to  deal  with  the  new  inter- 
juirional  dangers  of  the  post-Vietnam  era. 

Outwardly  it  was  the  way  power  is  sup- 
posed to  work.  Shielded  by  fighters  from  the 
Coral  Sea,  a  company  of  marines  goes  in, 
guns  blazing,  and  the  39  hostages  come  out 
safe — an  economy  of  force  reminiscent  of  one 
of  the  more  alluring  Pentagon  formulas  of 
tlie  1960s,  the  "neat  surgical  strike."  But 
was  the  operation  neat  or  even  surgical  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  the  military  force  that  ex- 
tracted the  crew?  Running  through  the 
Mayaguez  crisis  was  much  of  the  muddled, 
impulsive  policymaking  that  marked  the 
worst  and  the  most  ineffectual  of  the  US 
intervention  in  Southeast  Asia  over  the  last 
decade.  Even  taken  on  Its  own  terms,  the 
operation  does  not  seem  a  reassuring  demon- 
stration of  the  force  option  in  International 
politics. 

As  so  often  in  the  Vietnam  war.  there 
would  be  in  the  Maya.guc-.  incident  puzzling 
questions  abottt  Washington's  ability  or  good 
faith  in  managing  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween diplomacy  and  force.  Notes  requesting 
the  crew's  release  went  to  the  Cambodian 
Embassy  In  Peking  and  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment on  ihe  afternoon  of  May  12.  within 
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12  hours  of  the  seizure.  Officials  now  say  both 
notes  were  returned  without  reBponae  24 
bOTirs  later,  though  neither  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  nor  President  Ford  appar- 
ently saw  the  return  as  a  rejection  of  diplo- 
macy." It  (the  retuml  didn't  mean  any- 
thing." Kissinger  subsequently  told  report. 
ers  off  the  record.  "The  Chinese  have  good 
Xerox  machines. " 

Yet  less  than  24  hours  later,  on  May  14 — 
only  two  days  after  delivery  of  the  notes  and 
the  same  afternoon  the  US  asked  UN  Secre- 
tary General  Waldhelm  to  intercede — Presi- 
dent Ford  ordered  the  raids.  The  assault  be- 
gan less  tlian  two  hoxirs  before  Phnompenh 
broadcast  its  "order"  to  the  Mayague?  "to 
v.'ithdraw  from  Cambodian  waters."  Lengthy 
and  propaganda-laden,  the  statement  was 
obviously  in  the  wilting  prior  to  the  US  at- 
tack. Four  hoius  after  the  broadcast  the 
crewmen  were  aboard  the  destroyer  Wilson, 
having  sailed  in  a  small  boat  the  30  miles 
from  Sihanoukville.  Lost  In  the  superfluous 
squabbles  raging  at  the  moment  and  in  the 
later  self-congratvilatlon  was  the  strong  prob- 
ability that  tlie  Cambodiaiis  had  released 
the  crew  not  under  marine  guns,  but  rather 
as  a  diplomatic  decision. 

After  the  crisis,  however,  the  diplomacy 
of  those  two  days  was  dwarfed  by  the  details 
of  the  fighting.  About  the  most  important 
diplomatic  comniiuilcations  presumably  yet 
sent  by  the  Ford  administration,  there  was 
crsual  confusion.  The  President,  said  White 
House  aides,  had  "no  idea"  whether  the 
Cambodians  had  received  the  May  12th  note. 
At  the  same  time  Kissinger  was  telling  the 
prc.^s.  without  f  lu-ther  comment  or  questions, 
that  both  messages  got  through  that  the 
Chiner,e  "counseled  restrahit"  by  Cambodia. 
It  was  not  just  a  question  of  principle  in 
gi'iug  diplomacy  a  chance.  Even  officials 
supporting  the  military  action  were  worried 
tli;u  once  a  diplomatic  solution  was  in  proo- 
Ci-i.s,  the  raids  might  have  backfired  dis- 
astrou.s]y.  Had  the  crewmen  not  already  been 
released,  a  Cambodian  regime  that  had  de- 
cided to  Eive  them  ttp  on  its  own  initiative 
^or  perhnps  at  Chinese  prodding)  might  well 
h.i.e  reneged  under  military  coercion,  par- 
ticularly since  the  marine  assault  on  Tang 
liiland  missed  the  crew  entirely. 

"It  WTiS  almost  a  minl-Marlgold."  said  one 
concerned  ofliclal.  referring  to  the  code  name 
nf  December  1966  secret  peace  negotiations 
lh;it  collapsed  when  US  planes  bombed  Hanoi 
jn  tlie  midst  of  promising  diplomacy  by  the 
Po'.ts.  In  any  event,  say  several  sources, 
Washington  operated  In  the  Mayaguez  seiz- 
ure with  almost  no  diplomatic  intelligence 
bn  Ihe  pcsslble  intentions  of  tlie  new  Cam- 
br.dinn  regime.  Lower  level  State  Depart- 
ment ofUcers  with  long  experience  in  Cam- 
bodia v.-ere  excltided  from  the  center  of  crisis 
m.Trii.gement.  much  as  the  handful  of  officials 
analyziiig  Hanoi  or  the  Vieteons;  were  absent 
fro.ni  the  critical  decisions  by  Presidents 
Jol'.nson  and  Nixon  on  the  war.  Gerald  Ford 
in  197.>.  as  his  predecessors  had  so  often  be- 
lore  him,  seems  to  have  struck  in  Southeast 
All.'  not  as  a  last  resort  after  exhaustive  di- 
plomacy, not  in  some  genuinely  Informed 
olcnUis  of  the  adversary '.s  intentions,  but 
by  what  must  have  been  a  largely  intuitive 
judgment  that  he  had  no  other  choice. 

Whatever  the  timing  and  motivation  for 
the  raids:  the  tactical  military  planning 
turned  out  to  be  as  questionable  as  the  di- 
plomacy. For  the  umpteenth  time  In  Indo- 
china, in  a  bloody  sequence  from  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  to  the  Tet  Offensive.  American  forces 
were  committed  to  battle  with  fatally  inac- 
curate mUitary  intelligence.  According  to 
Pentagon  officials  the  marine  company  land- 
ing to  face  savage  resistance  on  Tang  Island 
had  only  misleading,  low  definition  satellite 
photos  and  no  up-to-date  reconaissance. 
Whether  Pentagon  planners  were  inhibited 
by  fesirs  of  alerting  the  CamlXMlians,  or 
whether  48  hours  was  too  short  a  time  to 
organize  the  proper  intelligence,  the  les.son 
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for  any  observant  government  is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  especially  adept  at  such 
operations.  The  precedent  for  Mayaguez  in 
tblB  respect  was  the  futile  Son  Tay  POW 
raid  hito  North  Vietnam.  Like  Mayaguez, 
Son  Tay  would  have  been  "successfiU"  only 
tf  the  captors  had  decided  to  release  the 
prisoners  independently  of  the  military  ac- 
tion. 

So  too  weie  there  troubling  doubts  about 
Washington's  command  and  control  of  the 
mUltary  strike.  Official  sovu-ces  are  unani- 
mous that  communications  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  task  force  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  were  nearly  instantaneous,  with  con- 
stant radio  contact.  Yet  at  perhaps  the  most 
critical  point  in  such  a  crisis — tlie  moment 
when  the  objective  has  been  accomplished 
and  operations  must  be  carefully  measured 
to  avoid  embroilment  exceeding  policy — the 
administration's  simplest  communications 
faUed.  Between  the  Pentagon's  receipt  of  the 
news  that  the  crewmen  were  returned  and 
the  relay  of  that  crucial  message  to  the 
President,  who  immediately  ordered  the 
strikes  to  cease,  there  was  a  lapse  of  21  min- 
utes. It  was  during  those  21  minutes  that 
the  carrier  planes  bombed  the  Cambodian 
mainland  at  an  airfield  near  Sihanoukville. 
In  the  official  version  the  mainland  raid 
was  to  protect  the  marines  stUl  on  Tang 
Island,  though  the  logic  of  those  tactics 
would  have  dictated  either  a  preventive 
strike  timed  with  the  initial  landings  more 
than  three  hours  earlier,  or  simple  surveil- 
lance of  the  field  to  attack  any  Cambodian 
T-2Ss  attempting  to  take  off.  'The  iMmblng 
was  obviously  a  punitive  gesture.  But  the 
explanation  for  continuing  the  strikes  well 
after  the  crew  had  returned  seems  far  more 
dlstiubing.  "The  momentum  of  the  opera- 
tion was  too  strong,"  said  one  high  offlcial 
In  words  redolent  of  August  1914,  "to  turn 
it  back  at  that  point."  It  was  as  if  mlUtary 
"momentum"  had  somehow  carried  US  planes 
to  attack,  for  good  measure,  the  Russian 
vessels  after  they  had  turned  back  from  the 
blockade  of  Cuba  during  the  1962  missile 
crisis,  or  Pi-esldent  Eisenhower  had  allowed 
the  bombing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1968  to 
cover  the  marine  landings  in  Lebanon. 
Whether  Indulgence  of  loose  bombing  plans 
or  inadequate  civilian  control,  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  mainland  at- 
tacks In  the  Mayaguez  crisis  may  quite  pos- 
sibly have  l>een  its  most  irresponsible  act 
in  office. 

But  then  apparently  Washington  barely 
averted  a  still  more  bizarre  step — the  use  of 
B-52  bombers  if  strong  headwinds  had  not 
brought  the  Coral  Sea  into  position  for  the 
operation  by  May  14.  Confided  to  reporters 
traveling  with  Kissinger  to  Vienna  four  daja 
after  the  crisis,  the  strategy  In  deploying  the 
B-62s  would  have  been  to  "frighten"  the 
Cambodian  government  away  from  making 
humiliating  demands  on  the  US.  "It  was  the 
only  means  at  our  di.spo-<al  |  without  the  car- 
rier ],"  Kissinger  told  the  reporters,  again  off 
the  record.  A.ssuming  this  was  more  than  pos- 
turing, the  questions  of  objective  and  sense 
of  proportion  in  such  an  option  strain  the 
imagination.  How  many  B-52s?  With  what 
intensity  on  what  targets,  militai-y.  urban, 
rural?  How  long,  in  defiance  of  specific  con- 
gressional prohibition,  would  it  be  before  the 
Kilmer  Rouge,  with  their  own  bard-earned 
expertness  In  strategic  bombing,  surrendered 
the  crew?  Here  it  is  1975.  The  Indochina  war 
is  a  bitter  lesson.  Tet  we  are  suddenly  back 
in  June  or  December  1972.  or  February  1965, 
intent  on  intimidation  beyond  our  interest 
and  probably  beyond  oiu-  political  capability 
to  sustain. 

All  this  must  be  fairly  weighed,  of  coiu-se. 
against  tlie  administration's  perspective  on 
the  crisis.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
were  no  doubt  in  the  grip  of  the  Pueblo  trag- 
edy, whatever  the  differences  between  the 
two  cases.  They  were  anxious  to  avoid  fur- 
ther "defeat"  in  Indochina,  which  thev  saw 
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as  demoralizing  at  home  and  emboldening 
enemies  abroad.  Tbe  operation  was  con- 
ducted, explained  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesluger  in  bis  baroque  style,  for  "pur- 
poses uscessaty  for  the  well-being  of  this 
tojiety." 

i.'oreover  the  cultural  gap  inevitable  iu 
suvii  encounters  was  probably  deeper  than 
e.ei-;  p.  Khmer  Rouge  reported  to  be  empty- 
ing Phnompenh  to  create  an  isolated  agrarian 
I'oriimunism  may  well  have  Eeemcd  utterly 
irraliunal  to  a  former  congressman  from 
Grand  Rapids.  And  as  always  evea  the  best 
and  the  brightest  civilian  oniclals  sre  hos- 
tage in  a  crisis  to  the  quality  ard  can 'lor  of 
their  military  staSs. 

But,  WashlagtonV  blunders.  If  thinly  vcUed 
by  publicity,  were  neither  acatiemio  lu.r  ex- 
cusable. To  potential  future  players  in  the 
•  credibility  and  force  option  game — v/hether 
Arabs,  IsraelU,  North  Koreaiis,  tiie  Soviet i  or 
the  Chinese,  all  of  whom  have  to  tai^e  a  more 
precise  view  of  such  events  than  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  or  presj — the  rtemoiWtratioa 
may  have  betii  Just  the  oppo-^iie  or  what  was 
intended  or  is  now  widely  Ei'ypjsetl.  Our  cri- 
sis diplomacy  can  be  seen  as  uucoonii  rated 
or  hypocritical,  our  military  iuteiligeace 
chronically  flawed.  White  House  civlllau  com- 
mand and  control  perhaps  unreliable,  escu- 
lailon  to  B-52  strategic  bombing  a-,  alino.it 
reflexive  resort.  Those  {H-ecedeuts  might 
deter  some  governmcnta  with  room  to  be 
cowed  by  our  sheer  caprijiousress.  More  liltcly 
the  Mayaguez  presents  a  future  adveriary 
with  the  prospect  of  a  diplomacy  he  cannot 
trust  and  a  military  operation  reithor  s'.i'e 
can  mea'3urc,  the  ingiedients  not  of  credibil- 
ity, but  of  catastrophe. 

Tlie  loose  control  and  excesses  ot  the  --risls 
were  almost  certainly  easier  amid  the  ready 
acquiescence  of  the  Co'^gress.  Before  it  had 
basU  to  Judge  either  the  situation  or  US 
actions,  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee unanimously  endorsed  the  u^^e  of 
force.  Except  for  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.  Wis'-.) 
and  George  McGovem  (D,  SD).  who  spoke 
out,  and  Edward  Brooke  (R,  Mass.)  'who 
quietly  sent  the  admintetration  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, the  Senate  seemed  geierally  prepared 
to  be,  as  Sen.  John  Stennis  iD,  Miss.)  out  it, 
•as  severe  as  neceseary.-  The  House  followed 
suit,  its  bold  freshmen  for  the  most  part  .sud- 
denly mute  in  the  mystctic^  of  national 
«curitr. 

Few  on  Capitol  Hill  wiU  quite  say  it,  but 
President  Ford  clenrly  violated  the  long- 
fought  1973  War  Powers  Act,  the  languaRe  of 
which  expressly  obligates  the  President  to 
consult  the  Congress  "before  introducing 
US  armed  forces  Into  hostUltie.s.  .  .  ."  "We 
were  informed,  not  consulted,"  observed  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D.  Mont.). 
But  the  Congress  shows  no  disposition  to 
Investigate  the  crisis  either  for  its  mUitary- 
dlplomatlc  Implications  or  for  the  .serious 
practical  and  Constitutional  ambiguities  it 
esnosed  In  the  wp.r  powers  legislation. 

The  Mapaguez  ralos  laid  bare  in  that  re- 
spect a  reality  in  the  poUtics  of  foreign  pol- 
icy that  many  liberals  have  denied  or  lynored. 
It  Is  that  the  congressional  majorities  that 
produced  the  war  powers  and  antl-hombing 
legislation  of  1973-74  and  even  the  broader 
assertion  of  foreign  policy  prerogatives  In 
this  session  have  not  been  antl-milltartstle, 
or  even  antl-tmperlal  In  the  sense  of  the  gun- 
bist  »>olltlC8  of  the  Mayaguez.  The  specter 
haunting  most  of  the  Congress  was  not  so 
much  arbitrary  presidential  foreign  policy 
as  the  great  faux  pas  of  that  system— land 
embroilment  In  Indochina.  Once  that  danger 
had  receded,  for  most  members  the  point 
was  made. 

"We  took  a  bath  In  the  Oulf  of  Slem," 
said  one  congressional  aide  about  the 
Mayaffues.  But  the  uncritical  congressional 
acceptance  of  the  crisis  was  only  part  of  a 
larger  surrender  already  in  motion.  The  re- 
cent reversal  of  the  Turkish  military  aid  cut- 
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policy. 
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Kissingers   bnlllani.e   caa 
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Even  the  MiUdle  Eaiit.  presu 
tr.-l   audience   for  tbc   lesrons  c  ' 
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Seen  in  a  longer  view  the  /',: 
still   belongs   to   that   Ni.\cn   e> 
policy  wlien  stitlden   swings   to 
predictabiUty   in   usiiig   mllitai- 
thought  neceasary  to  maintain 
Ironically  it  was  a  younger  a 
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ghost  of   that  earlier  Kissinger 
the  perils  of  the   Mayaguc-^ 
tloned   against   Us  self-deludin 
no  one  seems  to  have  heard. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KEFCHUM 

OF    CAT.iror.NIA 
IN  Tlffi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE:;llAriVES 

Monday,  June  16,  laps 
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a  refuge.  Opponents  of  the 
the  Inyo  County  Board  of 
the  Inyo  County  Cattlemen's 
the  Bishop  Chamber  of 
City  of  Bishop,  Lone  Pine  CI 
Commerce,    and    various 
groups  as  well  as  the  Los  Angells 
ment  of  Water  and  Power,  anc 
fornia  Department  of  Fish 

would  like  to  therefore  

legislation  today  to  e.stablish  _ 
Re.serve  in  that  portion  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
flk  are  currently  grazing.  I 
the  ir^tention  of  creating  a 
domain  for  the  elk  which  will 
best  iiitercsts  of  all  concerned 

National  Wi!(31ife  Refuse 
ths   Secretary    of    the 
pcAcrs  to  pi-otect  wildlife. 
auUiorily  to  cullcw  all  grazin; 
and  fishing,  all  construction 
f.iciiities.  road  construction 
phone  p.'id   powerline  work, 
Delieve  the  tiile  elk  are  being  e 
or  threatened  in  any  way 
House  Joint  Resolution  154 
all  Fp4eral  land  in  the  Owens 
become  the  exclusive  presen  e 
tulG  el!:  and  other  wildlife.  T< 
V.  hose  economy  is  based  on 
cattle,  this  would  be  disastrous 

Dr.  Dale  McCuUough, 
source    ecology    at    the 
Michigr.n.  and  who  is  consider 
pert  on  the  tule  elk,  opposed 
tion  of  a  Tule  Elk  Refuge  in  t 
Valley  duiin^  hearings  on  similar 
lation  in  1973.  Dr.  McCulloufh 
believes  that  it  would  be  u^: 
tablish  a  major  refuge  for  a 
location  which  is  outside  of 
ran.^e  and  contains  habitat  w„_ 
ginal  for  the  species.  Tule  elk 
known  in  the  Ov.-ens  Valley . 
irtroduction  by  man  in  1933! 

The  elk,  however,  are  na. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  which 
Luis  National  Wildlife  Refuee  i 
In  early  1975,  the  California  _ . 
of  Pish  and  Game,  In  coonera 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  ___ 
ported  18  tule  elk  from  the  . 
Wild  Animal  Park  to  800  acres 
native  habitat  within  the  San 
uge.  The  elk  are  thriving  in  i 
home.  Since  the  elks'  arrival  in 
theie  have  teen  two  births  and 
calves  are  expected. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  cons 
of  the  San  Luis  National  Wildlif 
rather  than  the  Ov;ens  Valley, , 
best  suited  for  the  creation  of 
Reserve. 
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OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  oA  Thurs- 
day, Jime  12, 1975, 1  Initiated  publication 
of  a  series  of  summaries  of 
activities  scheduled  for  the 
gress,  outlining  the  plan  of  the 
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tee  on  Science  and  Technology  for  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  on  this 
subject  and  Involves  planned  activities 
in  the  area  of  science,  research,  and  tech- 
nology. In  general  terms,  activities  in- 
cluded under  this  category  involve  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion— ^NSF — to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards — NBS — and  all  scientific  re- 
search and  development  and  applica- 
tions, science  programs,  policy;  science 
centers;  scientific  resources — including 
manpower — science  scholarships;  tech- 
nology transfer;  technology  assessment; 
technological  innovation;  and  stand- 
aids — weights,   measures,   et   cetera. 

A  summary  of  scheduled  oversight  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  follows: 

Science,  Rese.«ch  and  Technology 

oversight  plan  summary 

Legislation  under  consideration 

Fiscal  Year  1976  NSF  Authorization  (Feb.  - 
July  1975) 

Metric  Conversion  Art  of  IQ?."}  (March- 
October  1975) 

Fiscal  Year  1977  NSF  Authcrhiation  (Nov- 
Dec.  1975;  Feb.-June  1976) 

Oi'crslght 

The  peer  review  system  for  NSF  project 
grants  (June-August  1975) : 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  tliat  the  jjecr  review  system 
used  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
awarding  grants  is  not  effective.  Two  weeks 
of  hearings  are  scheduled  in  July  as  part  of 
an  Intensive  Subcommittee  review. 

Geographical  distribution  of  NSP  grants 
(July-September  1975)  : 

Over  the  years,  Congress  has  been  keenly 
Interested  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  R&D.  In  this  particular  review  the  focus 
of  a  staff  review  will  be  on  the  relationship 
between  the  distribution  of  grants  and  NSF's 
education  programs.  Upon  completion  of  a 
staff  report  a  decision  on  whether  to  hold 
hearings  wUl  be  made. 

Relative  proportions  of  NSP  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  (September-November  1975) : 

Concern  has  arisen  within  the  Committee 
during  the  recent  years  about  the  rising  pro- 
portion of  applied  research  budget  amounts 
vis-a-vis  basic  research.  Since  the  NSF  is  the 
nation's  major  supporter  of  basic  research, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  imposed 
tight  restrictions  on  the  types  of  basic  ability 
to  maintain  an  adequate  reservoir  of  funda- 
mental knowledge.  The  Committee's  con- 
cern has  been  heightened  by  growing  pres- 
sures for  R&D  to  produce  "quick  fixes"  for 
many  of  society's  problems.  We  need  to  un- 
derstand better: 

( 1 )  The  trends  of  basic  research  in  relation 
to  applied  research. 

(2)  The  CiEfects  of  these  trends  on  the  NSF. 

(3)  The  effects  on  education  programs  and 
geographical  distribution  of  NSP  grants  re- 
sulting from  the  above  trends. 

Staff  review  will  be  carried  out  prior  to 
a  decision  on  more  comprehensive  Subcom- 
mittee Investigation  and  hearings. 

Stnrvey  of  the  social  sciences,  (November 
1975-January  1976) : 

Some  Members  have  recommended  a  re- 
view of  the  social  science  programs  of  the 
NSP.  It  is  contended  that  these  programs 
do  not  receive  adequate  funding  or  attention. 
A  preliminary  staff  review  will  be  carried 
out  prior  to  a  decision  on  a  more  comprehen- 
sive Subcommittee  investigation. 

Sttrvey  of  the  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs  (RANN)  program  (November  1975- 
January  1976) : 

During  the  93rd  Congress  a  survey  was 
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made  to  determine  how  the  outputs  of  the 
RANN  program  were  being  used.  The  results 
were  inconclusive,  and  questions  rematn 
about  the  value  of  this  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  NSF.  A  staff  study  will  be  continued 
prior  to  holding  hearings  dwlng  1976. 

Materials  review  (June-October  1975) : 

The  first  phase  of  a  major  materals  study 
was  conducted  during  1972 — with  the  focus 
on  industrial  materials  and  related  technical 
problems  and  issues.  A  second  phase  Is  un- 
derway at  the  present  time  in  which  the 
concentration  is  on  glass,  iron,  plastics  and 
wood. 

The  conclusions  of  the  earlier  study  point 
toward  the  need  for  explicit  policy,  design 
of  programs,  exploitation  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, sustained  monitoring  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  materials,  and  a  flexible  responsive- 
ness to  changing  problems  and  conditions 
in  materials  supply  and  use. 

The  magnitude  of  these  problems  calls  for 
continuing  work  and  concentrated  attention 
by  tiie  Subcommittee.  Stat!'  review  will  con- 
tinue prior  to  it  decision  on  when  hearings 
will  be  held. 

Speria!  Orersiglil 

A^icultural  research,  materials  and  scien- 
tlfi."  planning  (May  1975-November  1976 >: 

The  important  relationships  between  world 
food  problems  and  R&D  have  been  identified 
as  an  area  requiring  extensive  investigation 
and  analysis.  After  preliminary  staff  review. 
Introductory  hearings  are  planned  for  June. 
These  hearings  will  be  followed  by  staff  an- 
alysis of  key  issues,  programs  and  problems 
which.  In  turn,  will  lead  to  several  weeks 
of  hearings  In  September.  It  is  expected  that 
work  will  conilnue  in  this  area  for  the  re- 
mainder of  tiie  94th  Congress.  These  hearings 
will  be  held  Jointly  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  and  International  Planning  and 
.\nalvsis. 


OUR    DIETS    HAVE    CHANGED,    BLT 
NOT  BOR  THE  BEST 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  most  interesting  and  significant 
article  entitled.  "Our  Diets  Have 
Changed,  but  Not  for  the  Best"  by  Dr. 
Michael  Jacobson,  a  biochemist  and  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1975  issue  of  the  "Smithsonian" 
magai^ine,  follows; 

Oca  Diets  Havk  Changed,  but  Not  for  the 

Best 

(By  Michael  Jacobson) 

If  the  bromide,  "You  are  what  you  eat." 
is  true,  we  could  all  end  up  being  very  dif- 
ferent people  from  our  ancestors.  Modern 
science  and  agriculture  have  freed  the 
United  States  and  many  other  nations  from 
traditional  diets  based  largely  on  natural 
farm  products.  New  varieties  of  crops,  trans- 
continental shipping,  a  wide  spectrum  of 
food  additives,  and  new  food-processing 
techniques  have  led,  for  better  or  worse,  to 
diets  different  from  any  previously  con- 
sumed by  human  populations.  But  these 
dietary  changes  reflect  the  decisions  of  busi- 
ness executives  and  investors,  rather  than 
nutritionists  and  public  health  officials. 

NSW   FOODS   TAKE    HEALTH   TOLL 

The  United  States,  not  surprisingly,  iias 
been  the  leader  in  the  genetic  engineering 
of  food  crops  and  In  the  laboratory  creation 
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of  new  foods.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  If  they  could  visit  us,  would 
probably  have  some  difficulty  distinguishing 
between  a  toy  store  and  a  supermarket.  They 
would  not  even  recognize  as  foods  such  prod- 
ucts as  artificial  whipped  cream  in  its  pres- 
surized can.  or  some  of  the  brealcfast 
"cereals"  that  are  almost  half  sugar  and  bear 
little  resemblance  to  cereal  grains.  Franklin 
and  Lincoln  would  probably  feel  much  more 
at  home  in  the  homey  "natural  foods"  stores 
that  are  popping  up  everywliere  than  they 
would  in  the  lO.OOO-ltem  supermarkets.  Many 
of  the  new  foods  do  save  v.s  time  and  trouble, 
but  they  are  oiten  costly,  in  terms  .of  both 
dollars  and.  ultimately,  health. 

"Modern"  eating  practices  start  young, 
often  with  the  tl-.y  infant.  Most  pediatri- 
cians agree  that  good  old-fashioned  breast- 
feeding is  the  best  way  to  feed  a  baby,  but 
all  too  often  mothers  are  persuaded  by  cul- 
tural and  commercial  pressures — or  because 
of  their  work  schedule — to  bottle-feed  with 
canned  baby  formula.  Only  about  one  in  four 
Infants  enjoys  the  nutritional  (and  p^ycli:- 
logical)  benefits  of  breast-feeding. 

rOMMERCIAL    BABY    FOODS   CAUSE   CONCERN 

Until  the  1930s  solid  baby  food  was  pre- 
pared at  home  by  the  mother.  Now,  how- 
ever, commercially  prepared  strained  baby 
foods  are  tlie  rule  and  are  being  introduced 
into  a  baby'.s  diet  at  an  increasingly  early 
age.  Motho:-s  often  compete  with  one  an- 
other on  the  basis  of  how  early  little  Johnny 
cr  Susie  starts  to  cat  solid  food.  Many  re- 
searchers believe  that  feeding  a  baby  solid 
foodb  too  early  can  lead  to  botli  over-feerl- 
liig  and  allergic  reactions. 

Some  pediatricians  and  researchers  worry 
about  the  health  ccnsequences  of  commer- 
cial baby  foods.  In  the  p..st  20  years  canned 
formula  has  become  the  most  popular  focd 
for  infants.  Although  this  is  probably 
superior  to  the  old-fashluned  formulas  ba^ei 
on  evaporated  milk  and  corn  syrup,  it  is  still 
a  pale  imitation  of  human  breast  milk.  For 
Instance,  it  lacks  the  antibodies  and  enzymes 
that  help  v/ard  off  disease  and  the  "blfldus 
factor"  that  promotes  the  growth  of  favor- 
able intestinal  bacteria.  Because  it  is  based 
on  cow's  milk.  Infants  may  have  allergic  re- 
actions. Differences  Include  higher  levels  of 
sodium  and  unsaturated  fats  and  lower  levels 
of  cholesterol  as  compared  to  breast  milk. 

roa  infants:  allergies  and  ovesfcedinc 

A  researcher  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Fomon,  suggests  that  formula 
feeding  may  be  more  likely  than  breast- 
feeding to  lead  to  obesity  in  later  life.  He 
reasons  that  the  formula-fed  infant  is  ex- 
pected to  finish  the  last  drop  In  the  bottle, 
while  the  breast-fed  baby  stops  when  he  has 
had  enough.  Fomon  and  his  colleague.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Anderson  (who  once  worked  for 
Heinz,  a  major  baby  food  manufacturer), 
have  also  suggested  that  early  introduction 
of  solid  foods  may  lead  to  overfeeding — the 
Infant  often  is  expected  to  finish  the  last 
spoonful  in  the  dish. 

Pediatricians  also  wonder  about  strained 
baby  foods.  Although  as  yet  they  have  little 
solid  evidence,  some  fear  that  the  salt  and 
sugar  used  so  freely  as  flavorings  establish 
taste  patterns  that  remain  with  a  perscn 
throughout  life. 

EARLY  salt  habit  MAT  LEAD  TO  HIGH  SLOOO' 
PRESSiniE 

In  1969  a  Congressional  committee  held 
hearing  that  focused  on  the  high  salt  con- 
tent of  baby  food.  This  attention  led  the 
manufacturers  to  reduce  voluntarily  the  salt 
levels  in  baby  foods,  but  many  products  still 
contain  up  to  ten  times  as  much  sodium 
(mainly  from  added  salt)  as  does  breast 
milk.  Salt  is  of  great  concern  to  doctors  and 
nutritiomsts  because  too  much  of  It  In  the 
diet  of  adults  contributes  to  high  blood  pres- 
sure (hypertension),  which  Is  the  primary 
cause  of  about  20.000  deaths  a  year  and  Is 
the  major  underlying  factor  iu  some  900.000 
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deaths  a  year  from  stroke  and  cardiovascular 
disease.  Or.  Jean  Mayer,  Profe6s<»  of  Nutri- 
tion at  Harvard  University  and  probably  tbe 
mo6t  influential  nutritionist  In  the  country, 
has  said  that  "preventing  hypertension 
would  be  much  better  tban  finding  it  and 
treating  It — and  a  critical  step  In  prevention 
ts  so  easy:  Just  eat  less  salt." 

CALL  CCBEAL  CANDT 

For  a  child  wbo^e  taste  buds  were  Initiated 
on  blueberry  buckle,  raspberry  cobbler  and 
other  sweetened  and  salted  baby  foods,  the 
step  to  artifically  colored  and  flavored  sugar- 
coated  breakfast  "cereals"  Is  a  small  and 
natural  one.  Many  of  these  products,  which 
could  be  called  candles,  are  30  to  50  percent 
•ugar.  One  widely  known  children's  cereal, 
for  Instance,  contains  a  higher  percentage 
of  sugar  (approximately  CO  percent)  than  a 
chocolate  bar  (40  percent). 

TSAINEO   TO   sugar:    EAT    NOW,    FAY   LATEB 

Highly  sweetened  foods  encourage  young 
children  to  develop  a  taste  for  sugar,  of  which 
the  average  American  consumes  approxi- 
mately 100  pounds  per  year.  Dental  research- 
ers have  proved  that  sugar  is  a  major  cause 
of  tooth  decay.  In  addition,  sugar's  "empty 
calories"  displace  nutritious  foods  and  con- 
tribute to  obcoity,  diabetes  and  l-eart 
disease. 

While  the  Food  and  Dritg  Administration 
has  not  taken  any  action  en  the  high  sugar 
content  of  some  cereals.  Dr.  Lloyd  Tepper, 
Anoclate  Commissioner  for  Science  at  FDA, 
said  this  at  a  1973  Sesiatc  hearing  on  nu- 
trition : 

"I  don't  think  you  have  to  be  a  great 
scientist  to  appreciate  the  fact  t^at  a  highly 
sweetened.  sucrose -containing  material, 
which  Is  naturally  tacl^y  when  it  gets  wet,  Is 
going  to  be  a  troublemaker.  And  I  would  not 
prescribe  this  particular  food  component  for 
my  own  chiidrer..  not  on  the  basis  of  scien- 
tific studies,  but  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  prolonged  exposure  of  tooth  surfaces 
to  a  sucrose-containl->g  material  Is  bene- 
ficial." 

TOOTH  CLCAY   BILL  COULD  BE   tS   BILLION 
ANNUALLY 

While  tooth  decay  is  certainly  not  a  deadly 
disease,  it  can  be  both  painful  and  costly. 
Army  surveys  Indicate  that,  on  the  average, 
•very  100  Inductees  require  600  fillings,  112 
extractions,  40  bridges.  21  crowns,  18  partial 
dentures  and  one  full  denture.  Although 
Americans  currently  pay  dentists  about  $2 
billion  a  year  for  treating  decayed  teeth,  Dr. 
Abraham  E.  Nlzel,  of  the  Tufts  University 
School  of  Dental  Medicine,  has  estimated 
that  we  would  be  paying  98  billion  a  year  if 
every  one  went  to  the  dentist  and  had  all 
his  dental  needs  taken  care  of.  It  Is  Dr. 
Nlzel's  Impression  that  tooth  decay  is  so 
nunpant  that  even  "If  all  the  100.000  dentists 
In  the  United  States  restored  decayed  teeth 
day  and  night,  365  days  a  year,  as  many  new 
cavities  would  have  formed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  were  Just  restored  during  the 
previous  year." 

CHILOaZN    HEXS   THI3R    PARENTS   WRONG   A.'^VICE 

As  children  grow  older  and  more  Independ- 
ent, most  of  the  messages  they  get  from  the 
adult  world  encourage  them  to  eat  food  that 
Is  not  best  for  their  health.  School  cafe- 
terias frequently  serve  meals  rich  In  fat  and 
low  m  whole  grains.  Television  commercials 
employ  the  latest  ad  agency  techniques  to 
promote  sugar-coated  cereals  and  snack 
foods.  The  US.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
over  the  objection  of  many  nutritionists — 
allows  schools  to  serve  children  nutrient- 
fortified  cupcakes  for  breakfast  In  place  of 
cereal  and  orange  Juice.  Vending  machines 
Invite  children  (and  adults)  to  buy  soda 
pop,  candy  and  gum.  Fast-food  outlets 
sneclallse  In  meals  that  are  almost  devoid  of 
vitamins  A  and  C,  two  of  the  vitamins  that 
many  Americans  consume  too  little  of.  Living 
in  this  kind  of  environment,  children  may  be 
confused  when  their  health  teacher  admon- 
ishes them  to  "eat  good  foods." 
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are  not  infants,  but  the  elderly 
lost   their   teeth  as  a  result  of 
gum   disease   and  can  eat  only 
strained  foods.  About  18  percent  ol 
can  adults  have  no  teeth. 

FAST  foods:    a  VITAMIN  DEFICIENT  A^AY  OF  LIFE 
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partly    through    eating    sugar 
can  switch  to  all-bran.  Did  high 
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The  hypertensive  patient  can  turn 
low-salt  soups   (and  pay  a  little 
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Despite  the  close  relationship 
and  disease,  no  person,  governmerkal 
or  private  organization  In  the  United 
has  had  the  mission  or  authority 
a  broad  national  food  policy  that 
slder  nutritional  value  as  a  top 
the  way  our  food  Is  grown, 
distributed.  As  it  Is,  our  Bg'ricul1|iral 
tlces  and  eating  habits  have 
little  guidance  from  health  profcfesionals 

SENATE    COMMITTEE    HOLDS    HEAR  NGS   ON 
NATIONAL    NUTRITION    POLIfT 

The  importance  of  developing 
national  food  policy  has  gained  njuch 
level  support  In  the  past  year, 
cause  of  rising  food  prices  and  an 
awareness  of  nutrition.  Famine 
also  awakened  many  people  to 
obligations  of  the  wealthy  nation 
velopment  of  a  food  policy  was  glv 
last  June,  when  the  Senate  Select 
tee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Ne(  ds 
hearing  on  national  nutrition  poi;  cy. 

Heard  time  and  time  again  at  1  be  Senate 
hearing  was  the  need  for  us  to  ba  e  a  larger 
part  of  our  diet  on  vegetables  ths  n  we  now 
do.  As  Frances  Moore  Lappe  explaii  ed  so  elo- 
quently in  Diet  for  a  Small  Plane  ■,  growing 
soybeans  and  grain  to  feed  llvestocl  and  then 
eating  the  livestock  Is  a  much  lei  s  efficient 
way  of  producing  food  than  eating  the  vege- 
table crops  (see  Smithsonian,  3&nv  iry  1975). 
Huge  amounts  of  fertilizer,  energj  and  food 
would  be  saved  if  Americans  ate  1  ;ss  grain- 
fed  meat.  More  food  could  go  to  Rations  In 
short  supply. 

CALLS    FOR    FEDERAL   NUTRITION 
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Serving  as  one  cornerstone  of  a 
should  be  the  vast  amount  of 
the  world's  researchers  have 
cent  decades.  We  need  to  apply 
of  this  research.  One  way  of 
would  be  to  establish  a  Federal 
Advocacy  Agency,  which  could 
Information  to  the  public  and  professionals. 
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and  prod  other  governmental  agencies  to 
employ  their  resources  to  encourage  better 
nutrition. 

While  awaiting  the  creation  of  such  an 
agency,  we  can  easily  Improve  our  own  diets. 
For  most  of  us,  that  means  eating  less  fat. 
sugar,  refined  fiour  and  salt — and  more  fi- 
ber. In  terms  of  foods,  that  translates  into 
more  whole  grain  foods,  fruits,  nuts,  beans 
fiiid  vegetables,  and  less  meat  and  snack 
foods.  A  change  to  tills  kind  of  diet  would 
mean  better  health  for  Americans  and  more 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  world  and  would 
give  us  less  cause  to  worry  p.bcut  bscoming 
what  we  eat. 


TAXPAYERS  FORCED  TO 
SUBSIDIZE  SMUT 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  grants  for  purposes 
which  strike  most  taxpayers  as  irrelevant 
or  frivolous  continues  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  .loumalism  fraternity  and  to  the 
people.  Syndicated  columnict  John  Lof- 
ton recently  wTote  a  column  concerning 
a  $5,000  grant  to  supcrfeminist  Erica 
Jong,  which  helped  her  wi-ite  "Pear  of 
Flying,"  an  "unhibited"  book  which 
Newsweek  characterized  as  a  "horny  first 
novel." 

I  have  nothing  against  Ms.  Jong  writ- 
ing a  "homy"  novel  and  getting  It  pub- 
lished if  she  can.  But  I  do  question  the 
propriety  of  her  receiving  a  $5,000  sub- 
sidy from  the  taxpayers  for  this  purpose. 

This  grant  underscores  the  importance 
of  effective  review  and  oversight  of  the 
grantmaking  procedures  of  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Earlier  this  year  the 
House  expressed  its  concern  about  the 
procedures  of  another  agency,  tiie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  by  passing  my 
amendment  which  provided  for  congres- 
sional review  of  NSP  grants.  It  may  be 
that  NSP  is  not  the  only  agency  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  closer  scrutiny  by 
Congress. 

The  article  by  John  Lofton  follows : 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   June    1, 

19751 

Public  Pato  for  "Horny"  Novel 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Sometimes — like  when  I'm 
flipping  through  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts'  new  356-page  "up-to-date 
guide  to  more  than  SO  Federal  Government 
programs  offering  assistance  to  individuals, 
groups,  and  cultural  institutions" — I  won- 
der: Big  Brotherwlse,  how  the  hell  did  ve 
get  to  where  we  are  from  where  we  were? 

I  wonder:  Is  there  any  screwball  project 
sufficiently  far-out  to  disqualify  it  from  be- 
ing financed  by  the  American  taxpayer 
through  a  Federal  grant  from  somewhere?  I 
say  I  wonder.  But  after  reading  Erica  Jong's 
"Fear  of  Flsrlng,"  I  really  don't  wonder.  The 
answer  is  cleswly:  There  is  not. 

Have  you  read  Miss  Jong's  book:  The  one 
which  its  publisher  labels  "a  dazzlngly  un- 
inhibited novel  that  exposes  a  woman's 
most  intimate  sexual  feelings"?  Well,  you 
should,  because  you  helped  pay  for  it.  That's 
the  right.  It  says  so  inside  the  cover  of  the 
paperback  edition. 

No.  I'm  not  kidding.  Besides  her  "intrepid 
editors"  Miss  Jong  also  thanks  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  "for  a  grant  which 
helped."  And  Indeed  they  did  help,  to  the 
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tune  of  some  $5,000  bucks;  your  bucks  and 
mine. 

Now,  the  fustrating  thing  alMUt  the  Jong 
book  Is  that  despite  the  fact  that  you  and  I 
helped  finance  It,  I  cannot,  in  a  family 
paper,  quote  from  it.  The  raunchy  parts  that 
typify  the  sleazlness  of  the  book  are  simply 
too  .  .  .  well,  raunchy  and  sleazy.  But  what 
some  other  people  say  will  give  you  the 
flavor  of  "Pear  of  Flying." 

The  Associated  Press'  Bob  Thomas  says 
it  is  "rank  enough  to  make  Henry  Miller 
bliish."  Cosmopolitan  magazine  call.?  It 
"lusty,  raw  material."  And  Newsweek's  Wal- 
ter demons  characterizes  the  book  as  a 
"horny  first  novel"  that  will  "scare  any  male 
who  believes  women  'don't  think  like  that'." 

When  asked  what  the  late  Robert  Frost 
wo'Jld  have  thought  of  Miss  Jong,  poet  Louis 
Untermeyer  declared:  "Oh,  he'd  be  entirely 
disgusted  by  her  .  .  .  Frost  lived  by  discretion 
e.nd  understatement.  He'd  regard  her  book 
as  a  howling  piece  of  exlilbltlonlsm." 

If  Untermeyer  is  correct.  Frost  would  not 
l:e  alone.  Late  last  yetir,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution canceled  an  appearance  by  Miss 
Jong  after  a  dispute  over  what  she  could  or 
could  not  read  aloud  from  her  book.  "I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  a  lecture  by  Miss  Jong." 
said  Institution  Secretaxy  S.  DUlon  Ripley. 

Ah.  government  In  action.  A  book  subsi- 
dized by  one  government  agency  cannot  be 
read  aloud  at  another  federally-funded  In- 
stitute. 

But  the  thing  that  bugs  me  about  the  Jong 
book  is  not  that  It  reads  like  a  series  of  crank 
letters  to  the  Playboy  Adviser.  So  what?  No- 
bcdy  forced  me  to  buy  the  book.  Besides, 
there's  a  lot  of  tra.sh  written  every  year. 

What  makes  my  wallet  stand  on  end  Is  the 
fact  that  the  government  is  In  the  business 
of  subsidizing  any  of  the  arts  or  humanities ! 
Why  should  it  be?  If  some  dizzy  dame,  or  guy 
wants  to  write  about  her  or  his  "most  inti- 
mate sexual  feelings,"  why  should  you  and 
I  be  stuck  with  the  tab  for  these  ravings  from 
a  restroom  wall? 

Surely,  there  Is  a  verbal  voyeur  somewhere 
with  enough  private  capital  to  finance  such 
foolishness.  And  if  not.  then  this  is  some 
indication  of  how  really  "dazzling"  Miss 
Jong's  inhibitions  are,  isn't  it? 

The  same  applies  to  symphony  orchestras, 
ballet  troupes,  and  musevmos.  If  enough 
people  want  these  things,  then  they  wUl 
flourish.  If  not,  they  won't.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  personally  hope  such  things  do 
flourish.  And  think  It's  bad  if  they  don't.  But 
whafs  worse  Is  to  force  people  to  pay  to  sup- 
port such  activities  tlirough  taxation  when 
by  their  actions  they  show  they  have  no 
desire  to  patronize  such  things. 

As  we  approach  our  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary, with  our  nearly  $400  billion  govern- 
ment looking  about  as  svelte  as  professional 
wrestler  Haystacks  Calhoun,  I  think  Uncle 
Sam  ought  to  look  to  the  airlines  for  leader- 
ship. If  National,  Eastern,  Delta,  American 
and  Continental  can  give  those  passengers 
who  forgo  certain  things  like  food  and  drink 
a  35  percent  discount  on  their  fares,  why 
can't  Washington  Inaugurate  this  kind  of 
service? 

If  we  can  have  "no  frills"  airline  service, 
why  not  "no  frills"  government?  My  fear  is 
not  of  flying,  but  of  paying,  paying  through 
the  nose  for  more  Big  Ctovernment  than  I 
need  or  want. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  SEMINAR 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  Tirs  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  administrative  assistant  was  a  guest 
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at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  for  the  21st 
annual  National  Securitj'  Seminar.  There 
he  and  more  than  100  other  people  from 
around  our  country  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  talk  with  an  outstanding 
class  of  ofiBcers  They  were  particularly 
impressed  with  the  address  of  welcome 
delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  DeWitt  C.  Smith. 
Jr.,  commandant  of  the  college.  I  have 
had  an  cpportunity  to  read  General 
Smith's  remarks  and  believe  them  a  fine 
statement  of  the  role  of  the  Army  in  our 
Nation  and  world  in  this  Bicentennial 
era.  I  commend  General  Smith  and  his 
associates  for  their  commitment  to  our 
coimtry  and  I  want  to  share  his  seminar 
remarks  with  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  by   Maj.  Gen.   DeWitt  C.   Smith. 
Jr.,  at  the  21st  Annual  Nationai,  Secu- 
rity Seminar,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 
Ladies    and    Gentlemen:     I    am    DeWitt 
Smith — through  the  grace  of  good  fortune, 
the  tolerance  of  my  superiors,  and  with  the 
help   and   foroearance   of   my   subordinates. 
Commandant  of  the  Army  V*'ar  College  .  .  . 
until  relieved.  On  behalf  of  all  the  vital  and 
dedicated  human  beings  who  live  and  work 
at  Carlisle  Barracks,  U  U  my  special  pleas- 
ure to  extend  a  sincerely  warm  welcome  ta 
this  21st  National  Security  Seminar. 

We  welcome  you  .  .  .  truly  welcome 
you  .  .  .  because  we  stem  from  the  society 
we  serve.  We  belong  to  that  society.  We 
share  its  values.  Its  problems  are  our  prob- 
lems. Its  dreams  are  ours  to  dream,  too. 

Then,  too.  we  know  that  nationai  security 
Is  indivisible.  It  Is  often  thought  to  be  our 
business,  but  it  is  only  so  in  a  narrow  sense. 
In  the  fullest  sense,  nationai  security  is  the 
concern  of  every  person  in  this  land.  For 
these  many  reasons,  then,  we  welcome  you. 
We  welcome  the  chance  to  talk  to  you  and 
learn  with  you.  We  welcome  the  chance  to 
"go  home  again." 

Some  of  you  are  most  familiar  with  what 
we  are  and  who  we  are  and  why  we  are,  as 
well  as  with  what  we  do.  Others  are  less  so. 
If  you  will  Indulge  me  for  a  moment,  then, 
let  me  seek  to  provide  a  common  base  of 
understanding  for  our  association  and  de- 
liberations together  this  week. 

The  Army  War  College  is  an  old  institu- 
tion whose  fundamental  purpose  was  artic- 
ulated by  its  founder.  Secretary  of  War 
Ellhu  Root  .  .  .  "Not  to  promote  war,  but 
to  preserve  peace  by  Intelligent  and  adequate 
preparation  .  .  ."  That  purpose  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  akin  to  Admiral  Ma- 
han's  dictum  that  "The  purpose  of  power 
is  to  permit  moral  ideas  to  take  root."  I  sus- 
pect that  few  If  any  other  war  colleges  on 
this  globe  have  set  forth  before  them  such 
a  primary,  civilized  focus  on  peace,  above 
war. 

This  college  is  not  a  "trade  school,"  deal- 
ing with  techniques  and  mechanics  and 
training,  important  as  they  are.  Neither  is 
It  a  graduate  Institution  in  international  af- 
fairs. Important  as  that  field  is.  It  is  not 
a  rest  camp,  not  a  "charm  school"  for  gen- 
erals, and  it  Is  not  now  an  extension  of  the 
general  staff,  although  It  was  so  In  the  very 
beginning. 

Rather,  the  Army  War  College  Is  dedicated 
to  the  highest  professional  military  educ!a- 
tion  of  carefully  selected,  highly  individual 
human  beings  from  diverse  personal  and 
professional  backgrounds  in  the  military 
services  and  governmental  agencies.  "Mili- 
tary education,"  broadly  deflned:  that  is. 
sensitive  to  the  subordinate  role  of  the  mUl- 
tary  In  a  free  society;  concerned  with  that 
society  and  both  the  human  and  national 
Importance  of  the  domestic  agenda;  under- 
standing of  the  Imperfect  world  In  which  we 
live:  thoughtful  of  the  American  role  In  that 
world,  past,  present  and  future;  and  yet  a 
College  which  also  recognizes  that  a  major 
part  of  its  curriculum  must  be  devoted  to 
the  profession  Itself,  to  history,  to  leader- 
ship and  management  and  hinnan  relations. 
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to  planning  and  strategy,  and  to  refining  in- 
dividual talents  and  skills. 

The  leadership  of  American  armed  forces 
must  be  broad-gauged,  sensitive,  compas- 
Blonate,  and  understanding;  at  the  iM^Tn* 
time,  it  must  be  tough,  clear-minded,  dis- 
ciplined and  thoroughly  professional.  That 
Is  much  to  expect  of  people.  It  is  our  aim 
to  contribute  to  that.  We  hope,  and  believe. 
that  our  students  become  more  skilled  and 
professional,  wLser,  more  perceptive,  and 
more  underst:xndln^.  In  .sum,  men  and  wom- 
en weU  prepared  to  contribute,  within  the 
constitutional  framework,  to  the  wise  and 
responsible  use  of  military  power  in  the  pur- 
suit of  national  objectives. 

In  pursuing  the.-?e  objectives,  we  believe. 
Indeed  we  know,  that  the  primary  obli- 
gation of  an  armed  force  In  peacetime — ac- 
tive or  reserve-  is  to  train  its  men  and  units, 
•nd  to  educate  its  officers.  In  peacetime 
especially,  education  is  not  nice-to-do.  it's 
essential;  the  cost  of  this  Is  not  "goldplat- 
Ing,"  It's  absolutely  necessary  ...  an  In- 
surance policy.  The  people  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  learning  at  the  War  College,  and 
throughout  the  Army,  have  not  been  taken 
out  of  the  so-called  "pipeline."  In  peace- 
time, they  are  in  the  front  line;  perform- 
ing the  primary  chores  which,  in  other  days, 
produced  Marshalls,  Eisenhowers,  Bradleys, 
Pattons  and  Ridgways;  preparing  themselves 
tor  a  day  which  they  hope  will  never  come; 
certain  that  that  day  is  less  likely  to  come 
If  they  are  capable;  and  knowing  that  our 
credibility  to  potential  adversaries  Is  de- 
pendent upon  this. 

The  academic  discipline  underlying  our 
programs  derives  from  our  purpose  and  mis- 
sion. It  incorporates  studies  in  those  fields 
of  academic  and  practical  endeavor  which 
constitute  the  military  profession.  This  body 
of  knowledge,  a  wide  one.  can  be  called  "mili- 
tary art  and  science."  It  is  comprised  of  In- 
ter-dlsciplinary  studies  of  the  development, 
operation  and  support  of  military  forces 
in  peace  and  war;  and  the  interrelationship 
Of  the  military  economic,  political,  tech- 
nological, social  and  psychological  factors 
which  bear  upon  the  broad  field  of  national 
sectirity,  and  upon  critical  questions  as  to 
the' utility  of  military  forces  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  power  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  curriculum  which  provides  the  frame- 
work for  this  study  is  challenging,  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  both  the  armed  forces  and 
the  students,  and  varied  in  both  content 
and  methodology.  The  first  part  of  the  year 
is  taken  up  with  a  core  curriculum,  common 
to  all  students — military  and  civilian,  all 
Services,  and  all  specialties.  It  begins  with 
study  of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
environment — who  we  are  as  a  people  and 
nation,  our  problems,  our  opportunities,  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  our  relationship  to  them.  Soon  there- 
after we  begin  to  Integrate  study  of  com- 
mand and  management — the  managerial 
sciences,  and  tlie  human  sciences.  Closely  fol- 
lowing these,  and  partially  Integrated  with 
them,  we  take  up  the  professional  fields  of 
military  planning  and  strategy. 

Running  through  all  this  core  curriculum, 
and  giving  It  further  Interest  and  variety, 
are  a  series  of  guest  lectures  by  men  and 
women  who  have  done  or  thought  signifi- 
cant things;  a  group  of  some  14  special  is- 
sues such  as  racial  relations,  or  the  role  and 
resi>onslblllty  of  the  press  In  a  free  society; 
and  a  series  of  military  strategy  seminars, 
designed  to  provide  historical  depth  and 
professional  perspective  to  our  present-day 
efforts. 

As  the  year  tivns  and  George  Washington 
has  another  birthday,  our  students  turn  to 
the  Individual  concentration  phase — the 
"electlves,"  some  62  of  them.  These  seminars, 
Uught  by  our  mllltvy  and  etvUlaa  faeultif^ 
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and  by  visiting  professors  and 
Ic   and   practicing   experts,   are 
shore  up  the  weaknesses  of 
to  reinforce  the  strengths  of  . 
peclally   to  prepare   them   for 
which   places   an   ever-greater 
special    talents   and   skills.   T. 
range  the  spectrvim  from  pro: 
Ics.   to   personnel   management 
and  developnieul.  and  on  to  s 
grand  tactics  and  .strategy.  In 
scope,  and  quality  of  guest  and 
ulty,    the    electives    here    are 
paralleled  anywhere  else   in   t. 
Then,  throughout  the  year,  t 
who  can  persuade  the  faculty  i 
something  important   to   re.sca 
ability  to  do  it — ^singly  or  in 
a  variety  of  inquiries,  often  to 
benefit  of  the  entire  Army  or  . 
llshment.  This  work  is  c?,rried 
one  of  the  elective  requirement? 

There  are  still  ether  oppcrt.-... 
able,  and  still  other  methodolog:  es 
These,  however,  5:liould  give  yo 
Just  what  a  rich  and  varied  int 
your  asminar  mates  of  this  w 
enjoying. 

This  symposium  Itself  is 
the3ize  the  wor?:  and  thinking 
year.  Here  we  hope  the  student?? 
afeain,  in  year-long  perspective 
key  Issues  of  national  security;  i 
elusions;  and  expose  them  to 
comment  and  critique  of  such 
RTOup  of  talented  fellow  Amerl 
CcrtalPly  their  confidernt'ons,  i 
cussions,  must  enccmpa.ss  such 
these : 

What  are  our  vital  national 
tlonal  interests? 

What  priority  should  be  give 
expenditures  in  this  time  of  p 
need  and  economic  difficulty? 

What  Is  the  present-day  rela 
tween  international  economics 
security? 

What  should  be  the  post-Vie 
America  In  world  affairs? 

Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  coi  t 
crease  its  defense  expenditures  a 

How  sound  are  the  ethical  l 
ihg  our  national  institutions, 
forces,  and.  indeed,  our  world 
world  commitments? 

What  are  the  implications  of  _ 

Is  military  strength  required 
tente  possible  and  safe? 

How  much  strength? 

How  can  we  obtain  adequate 
lesser  cost? 

What    are    the    Implications 
parity? 

What  is  the  future  utility  and 
of  alliances? 

The  list  is  long;  there  are 
there  Is  much  to  think  about, 
our  students  have  been  doing 

Perhaps  there  is  one  other  th. 
been  doing,  too.  It  concerns  the! 
and  people.  For  the  Army,  afl 
above  all.  is  people.  It  is  suggeste( 
long   ago   from  Professor   Wo( 
when  he  observed  that  "...  a  , 
only  a  body  of  studies  but  a  modi 
tion  .  .  .  home  for  the  spirit  of  1- 
where,  "by  the  gentle  infection 
ness.  the  life  of  the  Uitellect  is 
eral  contagion." 

I  think  many  of  our  students 
time  for  once  to  breathe  and 
been  pondering  the  human, 
philosophical  aspects  of  their  . 
reers,  and  their  profession.  In  a  , 
Institutional  crutches,  fewer  sy 
sltlon  or  authority — this  Coll 
been  able  to  think  about  who  ,_ 
they  should  be,  and  what  they 
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Self-deception  is  difficult  in  an  ,. 
of  peers;  the  virtues  of  friendship 
than  ambition;  the  end  is  not  i 
tant  than  the  means;  principles 
striving  to  achieve  an  Ideal  Is  r._ 
tant  than  competing  to  outshin  > 
officer.  There  are  not  new  th( 

fine  men  and  women  who  come 

But,   in   a   very   busy   world,   the 
chance  to  reflect  upon  them  is  n 
So,  since  you  will  be  with  us 
this  week,  I  wanted  you  to  know 
of  wiiat  we  have  been  thinking 
this  year.  A  free  nation  such  as 
much  of  its  military  leadership 
thirgc: 

That    it    be    professionally 
tough,  able;  and  educated; 

That  it  be  representative  of  its  „ 
representative  of  that  society's  besi 

That  it  be  in  touch  with  Us 
cially  and  philosophically; 

That  it  be  constitutionally  rc_ 
the  imperatives  set  forth  in  the 
documents  of  this  free  people; 

That   it   be   committed   to  the 
rather  than  the  suppression  of  thi 
of  these  people; 

That  it  not  be  bellicose,  and  j, 
capable  of  defending  both  our  nat 
dom  and  our  national  freedom  of  i 

Lastly,  that  it  be  thlck-sklnneo 
■to  stand  the  heat  In  the  kltchen"- 
ing  or  o\  erly-sensltive  about  those 
or  criticize  or  doubt.  In  a  free  soc 
cism  :.-ci  lione.st  criticism  of  the 
requif^ites  of  freedom  itself.  We  ^-, 
them,  and  profit  from  them.  Wh^ 
not  eniure  are  unthinking  su 

one  hand,  or  ignorance,  apathy 

ence  on  the  other.  What  we  shouU 
to  endure,  but  can,  are  stereotvp  i. 
tional  criticism,  and  know-nothin  j 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  the  fine 
have    had    here    as    students    thi 
think,  as  fellow  citizens,  you  will 
admuation  as  you  get  to  know  th 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
from   legitimate    origins,    ne' 
fit  the  description  of  Voltaire,  w.. 
"Whoever    serves   his    country    w 
need  of  ancestors." 

They,  in  turn,  are  proud  of  tl 
try  and  their  armed  forces.  They 
both   the  land  and   the  armed  1. 
warts  on  their  faces  and  human 
tions.  But  more  importantiy,  they  _.. 
both  the  land  and  the  Army.  Judge  1 
world  perspective   against  other 
armies,  stand  tall  on  the  relative 
man's  achievements.  This  is  no  di 
Army  after  Indochina  and  Algeria 
the  Army  of  Cromwell.  This  is  no 
many!  Nor  even  a  land  of  kings,  or 
of  military  oligarchs.  This  is  a 
Army  with  200  years  of 
In  ideals;   200  years,  not  of  ^^.» 
of  moving  up  the  road  of  human 
together. 

With    that   knowledge    and    the 
creates,   all   these  students — soldK  r, 
marUie,  and  civilian — are  preparin ; 
step  back  into  the  workaday  work ' 
lie  service,  sharing  in  their  own 
faith  and  convictions  expressed  bi 
Creighton   Abrams   in   his   last 
said  "There  must  be,  within  our 
sense  of  purpose,  and  a  dedlcatloi 
purpose.    There   must   be    a   will 
march  a  little  farther,  to  carry 
load,   to  step  out   Into  the  dark 
unknown  for  the  safety  and  well 
others." 

What  is  true  of  our  Army  Is  als 
our  nation.  It,  too,  needs  purpose 
tion,  and  the  willingness  to  step 
the  dark  for  the  well-being  of 
others. 
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We  welcome  you  here,  representing  as  you 
do  nearly  every  region  and  profession  and 
walk  oif  our  society,  to  help  tis  prepare  bet- 
ter for  the  load  we  are  privileged  and  proud 
to  carry.  We  have  no  doubt  that  we  can 
carry  the  load.  And  we  have  no  dottbt  that 
the  Great  Reptiblic  will  prosper.  To  that 
end,  let  us  join  together. 


THE  FALLACIES  OF  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlie 
June  1975  edition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Symms.  has  presented  a  cogent  i-e- 
buttal  to  those  zealots  who  have  advo- 
cated the  regulation  of  firearms  in  cm' 
Nation. 

I  have  contended  that  gun  control  has 
always  been  a  "fake  L-sisue."  Certainly, 
removing  firearms  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  commit  crimes  is  a  desirable 
goal;  however,  to  expect  criminals  to 
register  their  guns  is  sheer  naivete. 

Mr.  Symms,  guest  editorial  presents  a 
most  convincing  case  and  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend it  for  reading  by  all  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom  the  Pennsylvania  Ortnie   New.-.-.  June 
1975] 

Representative   Steve  Svm.ms   ok   Cvn 
Control 

"I  am  all  In  favor  of  keeping  gvuis  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals,  although  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  much  mot«  concerned  about 
the  commission  of  a  crime  than  I  am  about 
the  method  or  weapon  employed.  Nevfr- 
theless.  disarming  criminals  of  firearms  Is 
a  worthy  goal.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  com- 
pletely unrealistic.  Tho.se  who  attempt  to 
Impose  strict  registration  requirements  or 
outright  bans  on  firearms  as  ways  of  keep- 
ing them  away  from  criminals  are  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  Common  sense  tells  us  that 
the  reason  they  are  classified  criminals  in 
the  first  place  is  because  they  are  iu  the 
habit  of  breaking  laws.  There  is  no  reason 
to  a.ssume  that  tjvey  wiU'  oboy  federal  gini 
laws  any  more  than  other  hw.s  they  have 
broken. 

"The  question  of  federal  gun  regislr.itiou 
goes  even  beyond  this  argumeiiL,  however. 
As  a  restilt  of  the  Haynes  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1968,  criminals  v^ould  not 
be  legally  obliged  to  register  their  giuis — only 
honest  citizens  would.  The  Court  ruled  that 
since  persons  who  posse.-.s  firearms  illegally 
would  be  Incriminating  themselves  if  they 
came  forward  and  registered  them,  they 
were  in  effect  exempted  from  gmi  registra- 
tion. 

"The  desire  to  ban  firearms  as  a  solution  to 
crime  is  very  analogous  to  the  desire  in  the 
1920s  to  ban  liquor  as  a  solution  to  intem- 
perance. Gun  prohibitionists  and  liquor  pro- 
hibitionlsta  both  reach  their  conclusions  by 
convoluted  logic  about  human  behavior. 

"Their  assumption  Is  that  human  beings 
are  victims — mere  pawns  of  the  Inanimate 
objects  around  them.  Remove  the  objects 
and  all  wUl  be  well.  The  Prohibition  period 
should  have  taught  us  that  this  kind  of  rea- 
.soning  Is  nonsense,  that  deviant  behavior 
is  primarily  a  function  of  human  free  will. 
And  Just  as  whisky  was  readily  available  in 
the    1920s   to   whoever   chose    to   break    the 
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law.  so  will  firearms  be  easily  obtainable 
through  illegal  channels  by  the  crime  com- 
munity. The  black  market  opportvmltles  for 
organized  crime  would  be  staggering.  Ulti- 
mately, any  ban  on  firearms  would  have  the 
effect  of  funuellng  huge  amounts  of  money 
into  the  coffers  of  those  whom  the  law  was 
originally  Intended   to  control." 

In  regard  to  the  emphasis  being  placed 
on  gun  control  as  opposed  to  the  overall 
problem  of  serious  crime  nationwide.  Rep. 
Symms  brought   these  facts  to   attention  : 

"1 )  According  to  FBI  reports,  firearms  are 
used  in  less  than  four  percent  of  all  serious 
crimes  nationv\ide.  2)  While  firearms  ovmer- 
.ship  has  gone  up  steadily  over  the  years, 
the  rate  of  homicides  involving  guns  has 
been  declining  significantly.  3)  Over  the  past 
ten  years,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  ag- 
gravated assault  cases  across  the  Nation 
were  committed  with  firearms.  4)  There  are 
perhaps  200  million  private  owned  fireams 
iu  the  U.S.  today,  of  which  only  one-sixth  of 
one  percent  are  used  in  the  coramissiou  M 
crimes  annually,  including  less  than  one 
percent  of  all  handguns.  5)  Firearms  and 
.shooting  .sports  jire  ranked  l5th  on  tlie  list 
of  sports  most  likely  to  cause  accidents. 
There  are  20  tinie.s  more  accidental  death;i 
with  Ciirs,  8  times  more  through  falls  and 
three  limes  more  tiu-ough  drownuig. 

"My  final  objection  to  Federal  firearms 
control  rests  on  moral  and  phllosophic-.tl 
grounds.  Gun  owners,  htiuters,  sportsmen, 
collectors,  and  shooters  are,  as  a  group,  prob- 
ably the  most  law-abiding  people  in  the 
entii'e  United  States.  They  are  not  potential 
killers  and  menaces  to  their  commimities 
as  the  anti-firearms  campaign  portrays  them. 
Virtually  every  gun  organization  and  club 
in  the  U.S.  sponsor.^,  coudticts,  staffs  ai>d 
supports  training  and  safety  cotirses  in  firo- 
anns.  To  penalize  these  people  who  tise 
firearms  for  lawful  purposes  because  of  the 
criminality  of  a  minute  number  Is  not  in 
conscience  with  the  fundamental  American 
principle  of  justice  and  fairne.ss.  Nor  does 
It  set  well  with  cur  heritage  and  our  history 
as  a  free  people." 

Rep.  Steve  Spmiiis,  of  Idaho,  presented  the 
aborc  coyiivicnts  before  the  Suhconimittce  i.n 
Ciiiw  oj  the  House  Judiciary  Coiumittfr. 


NICK  THIMAIESCH  OF  THE  LOS 
ANGELES  TIMES  ON  WHY  THE 
PUBLIC'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
■CAPITAL  •  MUST  BE  CHANGED  IF 
AMERICA  IS  TO  REDUCE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NirW    YORK 

IK  1  UK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion 
is  a  gravitational  force,  esi)ecially  in  a 
free  society.  Public  opinion  draws  in  its 
direction  the  actions  of  those  who  feel 
their  conduct  should  be  consistent  with 
it.  Similarly,  it  keeps  them  from  drifting 
too  far  away  from  the  center  of  that 
public  opinion — a  centrifugal  force,  if 
you  will. 

It  is  customai-y  and  understandable,  in 
this  context,  to  see  the  enactment — by 
representatives  of  the  people  who  are 
chosen  through  popular  election — of  pol- 
icies and  programs  which  reflect  the  ma- 
jority opinion. 

The  English  parliamentarian  and  ora- 
tor. Edmund  Burke,  in  his  address  to  the 
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Electors  of  Bristol  in  November  1774. 
stated  quite  clearly — 

Your  representative  owes  you.  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  lie  be- 
trays Instead  of  serving  you.  If  he  sacrlfi'^e•^ 
it  to  your  opinion. 

But,  the  point  remains,  tliat  most  votes 
are  heavily  influenced  by  perceptions  oi 
public  opinion. 

In  fewer  instances  could  this  be  more 
aptly  demonstrated  tlian  in  votes  cast  on 
economic  issues — those  affecting  the  live- 
lihoods of  the  people. 

We  liave  seen  in  this  country  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which  are  decidedly  anti- 
free  enterprise.  They  would  mido  the  free 
enterprise  system,  substituting  the  judg- 
ments of  far-removed  and  unaccountable 
Govenunent  officials  for  those  of  the 
people  themselves.  They  would  preclude 
the  accumulation  of  earnings — ^frwn 
which  comes  the  investment  capital  es- 
sential to  increasing  real  productivity 
and  i"eal  earnings  power — through  en- 
couragement of  immediate  consumption. 

The  entire  free  market  system — the 
system  which  has  produced  the  highest 
and  freest  standard  of  living  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — is  subject  to  tiieir 
derision,  ridicule,  and  taunting.  Word.** 
like  "free  enterprise,"  "competition," 
"profit,"  "supply  and  demand,"  "capital,  ' 
"productivity"— these  are  spoken  by  the 
anticapitalists  in  a  strictly  contemptible 
sense. 

Yet,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  tlie 
attitude  and  voting  patterns  of  elected 
representatives  to  change — away  from 
the  anticapitalist  orientation  and  toward 
the  pro-lree  enterprise  position — until 
such  time  as  there  has  been  a  shift  in 
public  opinion  on  tlic  fundamental  eco- 
nomic questions:  If  the  gravitational 
force  of  the  anticapital  opinion  is  greater 
than  the  gravitational  force  of  the  pio- 
free  enterprise  opinion,  that  is  where  tlie 
votes  will  go.  The  task  is  to  change  the 
strength  of  the  forces  pulling  against  the 
free  market  and  toward  central  planning. 

If  America  is  to  effect  a  strong  and 
enduring  economic  recoveiy — including 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment— it  must  change  its  attitudes  con- 
cerning in  which  approach  to  replace  lus 
reliance — Government  platming  or  the 
forces  of  a  free  market  economy. 

Mr.  Nick  Thimmesch.  the  iiLsightful 
colimuilst  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
makes  this  point  cogently  and  convinc- 
ingly in  a  column  of  last  week.  He  depict.s 
what  has  happened  to  our  economy  in 
recent  years,  including  the  anti-free  en- 
terprise attitudes  of  "political  figures. 
Government,  public-advocacy  devotees, 
and  even  in  my  own  trade — the  media." 

I  think  this  column  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  Hon».e 
and  Senate — and  of  tliose  in  the  admin- 
istration and  the  independent  legulatory 
agencies : 

A  Reappraisal  or  Bio  Business 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Wasiiinoton. — For  years,  those  popular 
ogres,  banks  and  corporations,  yelled  that 
taxes  were  too  high,  profits  too  low  and  free 
enterprise  was  hi  peril.  Oh.  how  many  salads 
were  shriveled  and  digestive  Juices  Inter- 
rupted by  those  thundered  warnings  at  bour- 
geolsc  luncheons  and  dinners. 
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But  the  public  rightfully  ignored  such 
cries  of  calamity,  for  banks  and  eorporatlona 
prospered  mlghtUy  In  tb«  postwar  p«rk>d. 
The  salons  of  executives  and  money-chang- 
ers grew  posh,  and  their  suburban  premises 
reflected  unusual  proqierlty. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  long  siege 
of  NadcrLsm  and  other  antl-establlshment  at- 
tack, business  turned  up  unpopular  In  the 
poUs,  Its  credibility  limping  and  its  spirits 
down. 

Small  wonder  that  a  survey  conducted  In 
April  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  (ORC) 
showed,  for  example,  that  the  public  believes 
that  the  average  automobile  manufacturer 
makes  about  20  times  as  much  profit  after 
taxes  as  the  company  actually  does. 

What's  Interesting  about  this  ORC  survey 
Is  that  well-educated,  high-income  people 
share  this  public  misconception.  Somehow, 
buoiness  has  cried  "wolf"  too  often,  and  few 
souls  believe  its  spokesmen  any  more. 

Profits,  as  not  enough  people  know,  are 
necessary  for  Investment — expansion  and 
modernization  of  productive  capacity.  In  re- 
cent years,  despite  headlines  about  high 
(gross)  profits,  the  basic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries suffered  a  great  decline  in  net  prof- 
Its,  and  the  earnings  slide  further  In  the 
current  recession. 

The  unhappy  result  Is  that  Uie  United 
States  Is  slipping  way  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Industrialized  world  in  real  economic  growth. 
In  fact,  a  surrey  of  the  1960-1970  period 
shows  the  United  States  18th  among  the  top 
20  advanced  economies  of  the  world.  We  are 
even  with  Ireland,  and  several  points  ahead 
of  Luxembourg.  The  United  iUngdom  is  in 
the  cellar  in  this  tabulation,  and  Prime  \fln- 
Ister  Harold  Wilson  complains  plenty. 

VJ3.  Industry  suffers  a  serious  capital 
pinch,  and  an  executive  like  Ian  MacGregor, 
chairman  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
(now  wait  a  minute,  hold  your  boos,  folks), 
calls  It.  "probably  the  most  important  ques- 
tion facing  our  country  at  the  moment." 

On  Mutual  Radio's  Reporters  Roundup, 
MacGregor  explains  the  American  reputation 
of  "being  a  marvelous  capital  producer  has 
been  seriously  eroded  since  World  War  n." 
and  seriously  questioned  whether  the  United 
States  can  provide  new  Jobs  and  solve  the 
energy  problem  without  "complete  changes" 
in  the  public  attitude  toward  capital. 

Kven  with  population  size  leveling  off,  10 
million  new  Jobs  must  be  created  in  the  next 
five  years  In  the  United  States.  It  takes  up  to 
tfO.OOO  In  capital  to  create  even  one  Job.  The 
best  estimate  la  that  m  the  rext  10  years 
there  will  be  «2.6  trillion  available  for  such 
Investment  but  that  $4.1  trillion  Is  needed. 

Much  of  the  problem  Is  lodged  In  the  at- 
titude of  polliical  figures,  government,  pub- 
lic-advocacy devotees  and  even  in  my  own 
trade — the  media. 

Somehow,  bualue'i;>  is  perceived  as  "bad," 
profits  as  'too  high."  and  the  need  for 
capital  a  mystery  we'd  rather  not  think 
about.  Curiously  enough,  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  labor  leaders,  the  men  who  learn 
economics  by  studying  the  Industries  they 
are  trying  to  extract  raises  and  benefits  from, 
are  sharing  the  cojicern  of  executives  about 
Industry's  ability  to  expand. 

Labor  leaders  get  around  the  world,  and 
they  know  that  the  American  Industrial 
plant  Is  at  least  two  years  older — and  less 
efficient— than  those  of  Europe  and  Japan. 
It  won't  be  long  before  the  United  States  will 
suffer  serious  disadvantages  In  the  tough 
competition  for  world  markets.  The  present 
recession  will  then  eeem  like  good  times. 

It  Is  hard  for  the  likes  of  me  to  see  big 
business  as  an  underdog,  but  in  terms  of 
its  ability  to  reinvest  profits  and  slug  it  out 
In  the  ring  of  world  competition,  one  can 
hardly  say  our  gvys  have  the  upper  hand. 
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Too  much  of  our  wealth — uj 
gross  national  product — is  gol 
least  productive  sector,  namely 
It  Is  too  difficult  for  people  to 
any  more — thus  providing  capita 

Corporatloiu  are  not  given 
plow  batck  profits  Into  new 
wild  swings  of  fiscal  and  mone 
by  government  makes  corporat* 
nightmare. 

And  it's  the  buslnepsmen 
Too  many  business  executives 
the  comforting  corporate  womb, 
to  speak  out  or  to  get  into 
slug.   They   are   allowing   a   gre^t 
engine — the    U.S.    economy — to 
rust  and  sputter.  Even  half-Socl4l: 
doesn't  allow  its  engine  to  fall  li 

If  there  Is  not  Improvement  1 
reinvestment  situation  soon,  rm 
critics  who  helped  damage  th< 
velous  engine  will  be  standing  t 
Ing  at  it  for  not  providing  all  t 
did  in  yesteryear. 

('•)  1975,  Los  Anpeles  Times 
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BIG  MOTHER  GOVERh  VIENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF   ALAB.\MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEltrATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  li  75 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Spea  cer.  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  Scottish  jurjst  and  his- 
torian Alexander  Tyler  said: 

A  democracy  cannot  exist  as 
form  of  government.  It  can  onl; 
the  voters  discover  they  can  voti 
largesse  out  of  the  Public  Treasury 
that  moment  on,  the  majority 
for  the  candidate  promising  the 
fits  from  the  public  treasury,  wii 
that  democracy  always  collapses 
policy,  always  follo-ACd  by  a  dictator; 
a  monarchy. 
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I  hate  to  be  a  doomsayer, 
first  few  week.s  in  June  are 
tion  of  things  to  come,  I  s 
der  if  we  are  not  going  to 
prediction  come  true  In  our 

Talk  about  loose  fiscal 
the  House  voted  to  extend  th( 
Ing  another  $216  billion,  whic  i 
country  over  $600  billion  In 
long  can  we  continue  to  boiTO> ' 
of  money  from  the  private 
Government  without  bringing 
nomic  collapse  of  our  systen 
hope  that  we  could  leam  a 
from  the  many  mistakes  the 
York  has  made  along  these 
-Apparently  we  have  not. 

As  for  welfare,  it  appears 
going  to  continue  to  spend 
more  on  social  services  aIthou|h 
already  reached  the  point 
half  our  tax  dollai's  go  to  s 
programs  which  are  welfare 
Yet,  just  4  days  ago  a  Feder  il 
Court  ruled  that  the  Agricultu 
ment's  system  of  food  stamp 
provides  some  families  with 
adequate  diets  and  gave  the 
120  days  to  draw  up  a  new 
that  food  stamp  recipients 
nutritional  meals  according 
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law.  Obviously,  this  means  the 
will  be  expanded  to  bring  In 
pie  and  also  Increase  the  cost  of 
emment  dole  per  recipient 

And,  in  last  Saturday's 
Post,  there  appears  the  story 
district  judge  blocking  new 
that  would  significantly  reduce 
ber  of  people  on  welfare.  He 
on  a  suit  filed  by  the  National 
Rights  Organisation  and  othei 
groups.  Since  when  is  welfare  a 

As  if  the  judicial  system  waj 
creasing  the  welfare  program! 
enough,  private  entei-prise  is  : 
involved.  Some  of  you  may 
what  I  consider  the  "last  straw' 
page  advertisement  in  the  Jun« 
issue  of  Parade  magazine  urglqg 
to  take  advantage  of  their  "rigl 
food  stamps  even  if  they  make 
as  $16,000  a  year.  An  excellent 
in  the  June  14,  1975,  issue  of 
mingham  News  addresses  this 
to  get  the  public  more  dependeni 
ernment  largesse  and  I  woulc 
place  it  hi  the  Record  at  this 
Signs  op  Dby  Rot? 

Tlie  implications  one  may 
full-page  advertisement  in  a 
of  Parade  are  shocking,  even 

The  ad  suggests  to  taxpayers 
to  $16,000  per  year  that  they  shoul^ 
gate  the  food-stamp  program  to 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  dole. 

The  ad  is  hustling  a  book  tha 
plain  ho-.v  even  those  making 
comes  may  cut  themselves  in  on 
stamp  rlpoff. 

It  suggests  that  one  should 
barrassed  at  taking  a  government 
meant  for  the  really  poor.  That's 
old  fashioned. 

"The    embarrassment 
stamps  and  the  old  fashioned 
you  must  be  on  welfare  to 
quickly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
ad  states  without  apology. 

The  ad  says  that  perhaps  as 
million    are    now    eligible    to 
stamps  under  new  rulings  but  hav^ 
piled. 

The  ad  £iugge.";ts  to  prospective 
ers  not  to  consider  food  stamps  as 
handout,  but  to  view  them  as  sli 
bate  on  taxes  they  have  paid  to  gi 
lo  these  many  years. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
subscribe  to  the  flawed  philosophy 
advertisement.  Welfare  prog] 
Is  simply  what  food  stamps  are 
designed  for  those  unable  to  earn 
selves  sufficient  wages  to  buy 
They  were  not  meant  for  luxuiles 
sug.oestg. 

It  is  a  shameful  that  there  are 
for  profit,  would  direct  others  tc 
the  resources  of  the  poor. 

It  is  shameful  that  there  is 
land  a  philosophy  that  it  is  all  rlgl 
the  bones  of  charity,  that  to  have 
one's  independence  Is  really  old 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  kind  of 
is  an  aberration  and  not 
hidden  dry  rot  In  the  national  cha 

And  those  who  wi'ote  the  new  rul^s 
ing  eligibility   for  food  stamps 
warned  that  it  is  not  Big  Brother 
needs  to  fear  as  the  thief  of 
Big  Mother,  a  government  that  seek 
all  dependent  upon  it  for  the 
life. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiesrfay,  June  17,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom  and  to 
turn  from  einl  is  understanding. — Job 
28:  28. 

God  of  all  mercy,  who  art  with  us  all 
our  days  and  art  acquainted  with  all  our 
ways,  we  pause  at  the  altar  of  prayer 
conscious  of  our  sins  of  commission  and 
omission  which  have  drawn  us  away 
from  Thee  and  from  the  glory  of  a  great- 
er life.  Because  of  our  frailties  and  our 
faults,  because  of  tasks  too  difficult  for 
us  to  manage,  we  are  driven  to  Thee  for 
wisdom  to  guide  us  and  for  strength  to 
sustain  us  through  these  trying  times. 

In  deed  and  in  truth  help  us  to  serve 
our  country  with  integrity  and  fidelity 
as  we  endeavor  to  build  the  city  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  man. 

We  pray  for  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  for  her  President  who 
speaks  to  us  today.  May  our  countries 
join  together  in  working  lor  peace  and 
justice  and  freedom  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
offer  this  our  morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tiu-  J.nuiial  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEN.-VTE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  18.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  act  of  August 
31,  1922,  to  prevent  the  introduction  :and 
spread  of  diseases  and  para.^lles  harmful  to 
honeybees,  and  for  other  purpose.*; 

S.  584.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  .service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  re.'.olutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  CoiiMre.s.s  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  refrain 
from  authorizing  variable  rate  mortgages  im- 
less  and  until  authorized  by  the  Congress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
request  to  correct  the  Record, 


On  rollcall  No.  283  the  question  before 
the  House  was  the  gasoline  tax,  and  I  was 
incorrectly  recorded  as  voting  "no."  Since 
I  oppose  the  gasoline  tax  and  favored  the 
Stark  amendment,  I  actually  voted 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  283. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
poiat  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPE.\KER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
ciill  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  307) 
Bj  licit  riynl  Rf^.s 

Bell  f'o'e.v  RIcrIp 

Beviil  Ford,  Mich  Rlsenhoover 

Biaggi  Green  Roybal 

Boggs  Gudc  Scheuor 

Biadeu):i.s  Hiirsha  Smith,  lowu 

Brodhead  HeberL  Snj-der 

Buchanan  Heinz  Staggers 

Burke,  Cain.      Jarman  Stokes 

Burke,  Fla.  .Tones.  Ala.  Strattou 

Chisholm  Karth  Talcott 

Collins,  Tf\        Kemp  Teaeue 

Conycrs  McCorm/ck         Udall 

Coushlin  ATahon  Wiggins 

Diyss  Michel  Wilson.  C.  H 

Dinsell  'Mtllpr.  Ohio         Wright 

Dowiiiii'4  Mollohau  Wvdler 

Drinau  XToshcr  Wylie 

Esch  Net<l  Youna,  Alsslia 

Evans.  C.Io.        Obe.v 
Fithinu  PiUe 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  372 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quoitim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  iiro- 
ceedinp.s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
witl-!. 


RECESS 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m. )  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  th;t  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OP  GERMANY 
WALTER  SCHEEL 

The  Speaker  of  tlie  House  presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  (Hon.  James  T.  MoUoy)  an- 
nounced the  President  and  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  escort  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  His  Ex- 
cellency Walter  Scheel,  into  the  Cham- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  O'Neill;  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  McPall;  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Morgan; 


the  gentleman  from  Arizofia.  Mr. 
Rhodes;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Michel;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Broohfield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  tlie  Senate,  the  following 
Senators  are  appointed  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  into  the  House  Chamber:  Tlie 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Eastland; 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Mr.  Mans- 
field r  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd;  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Mr.  Sparkman;  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Moss:  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Hart;  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scott;  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin;  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Young;  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Tower;  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Curtis;  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Stafford 
The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
faires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadois,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d 'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  .seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  annourced  tlie  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  tlie  United  States. 
Tlie  Members  of  the  Cabuiet  of  tlic 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m..  tlic 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  ol 
the  Federal  Republic  ol  Germany.  His 
Excellency.  Walter  Scheel. 

Pi*esident  Scheel,  escorted  by  tlie  com- 
mittee of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
entered  the  Hall  of  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  stood  at  tlie  Clerk's  desk. 
[Applause,  tlie  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  ol  the 
Congress,  it  is  a  high  privilege  and  per- 
sonal honor  to  present  His  Excellency, 
Walter  Scheel,  the  President  of  a  great 
and  free  country. 

His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
1  Applause,  the  Members  rising.  I 
President  SCHEEL.  Mr.  President.  Mr, 
Speaker,  you  have  invited  me  to  address 
you.  I  appreciate  this  special  gesture.  I 
resiMnd  by  expressing  the  deep  respect 
which  every  democrat  owes  to  this  out- 
standing assembly.  I  am  glad  of  this  op- 
IJortunity  to  express  some  thoughts  on 
questions  that  are  of  concern  to  all  peo- 
ple in  the  free  world. 

The  world  is  fraught  with  unrest  and  " 
problems,  and  I  am  grateful  to  be  able 
to  discuss  them  with  you. 

Today  all  governments  with  a  sense 
or  responsibility  imavoidably  find  them- 
selves competing  to  save  mankind  fix>m 
misery  and  anarchy.  The  leaders  in  that 
contest  are  not  automatically  the  power- 
ful ones,  but  rather  those  who  can  come 
up  with  convincing  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  modem  society. 

We  have  had  to  learn  that  not  only 
the  individual  is  mortal  but  the  whole  of 
mankind.  It  can  perish  In  a  few  days 
tlurough  arms  of  destruction.  It  can  per- 
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Ish  in  a  few  generations  through  envi- 
ronmental pollution  and  the  wasteful  ex- 
ploitation of  Its  natural  resources. 

The  words  of  St.  Matthew  still  hold 
true  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  No  town, 
no  household  that  is  divided  against  It- 
self can  stand.  The  community  In  this 
situation  has  nothing  more  to  fear  than 
the  passions  of  egotism.  It  needs  nothing 
more  than  the  voice  of  reason  which  rec- 
onciles the  different  elements  and  forg- 
es them  Into  a  whole.  That  voice  has 
often  been  raLsed  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  When  Europe  began  to  break 
up  the  old  feudal  systems  with  new 
democratic  ideas,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion turned  the  theory  of  democracy 
Into  practice. 

When  the  nations  of  Europe  picked 
themselves  up  from  the  debris  in  1945.  it 
was  the  United  States  who  through  Its 
Inspired  leadership  galvanized  the  forces 
of  the  old  continent  Into  a  coordinated 
recovery  operation. 

That  action  was  perhaps  the  most 
generous  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
will  be  associated  forever  with  the  name 
of  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall. 
My  country  was  included  In  It  as  early 
as  1947.  Indeed  In  1946  already  a  great 
American  statesman,  Secretairj'  of  State 
James  Byrnes,  In  his  historic  speech  In 
Stuttgart  held  out  a  hand  to  the  former 
enemy.  The  tests  and  dangers  we  had 
withstood  together  let  this  understand- 
ing grow  Into  a  well  tried  political  part- 
nership. That  partnership  has  rendered 
us  capable  of  great  achievements.  It  has 
made  our  ostpolitik  possible  and  has  en- 
abled us  to  defuse  the  complex  and  dan- 
gerous Berlin  problem. 

But  the  freedom  of  Berlin  Is  not  based 
on  international  agreements  alone.  Ber- 
lin remains  free  by  virtue  of  deeds  ever 
since  American  citizens  risked,  Indeed, 
sacrificed,  their  lives  during  the  airlift. 
It  remained  free  by  virtue  of  the  words 
by  which  President  Kennedy  called  him- 
self a  "Berliner."  That  city  remains  a 
decisive  hinge  of  East-West  relations  in 
of  detente  and  our  alliance  are  put  to  the 
Europe.  Here  the  strengths  of  any  policy 
test  day  by  day. 

It  Is  true.  I  speak  to  you  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  divided  nation.  We  have 
not  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  artifi- 
cial and  natural  division  of  Germany  by 
peaceful  means.  Other  than  peaceful 
means  have  never  been  thought  up,  nor 
will  they  be.  No  one  will  understand  bet- 
ter than  you.  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
that  a  nation  can  never  forgo  its  tmity 
as  a  political  goal. 

The  first  essential  is  this:  If  a  rational 
and  sincere  policy  of  detente  Is  to  have 
any  meaning  for  us,  it  must  siurely  be  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  people  in  divided 
Germany  to  live  together. 

After  the  darkest  years  in  otir  history, 
the  United  States  gave  us  generous  sup- 
port. But  let  me  also  say  that  nothing  of 
what  you  have  done  for  us  since  has  been 
in  vain.  You  have  gained  a  good  ally  who 
makes  its  full  contribution  toward  the 
defense  capability  of  the  alliance,  a  con- 
tribution that  is  secdnd  to  none  but  that 
of  the  United  States.  An  ally  for  democ- 
racy, a  partner  for  the  efforts  which 
Europe  and  America  will  have  to  make 
together  in  order  to  enable  all  people  to 
live  in  conditions  worthy  of  man. 
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But  the  partners  of  the  _ 
ance  who  include  the  oldest 
on  Earth  must  not  shirk 
"Can  our  democratic  way 
Vive?"  Has  it  not  already  beei 
by  the  accelerating  rate  of 
the  world?  Do  we  still  have 
strength  to  find  for  ourselves 
the  way  through  the  uiicei 
These  questions  lead  us 
ideas  cf  which  our   dcmoci 
born. 

I  am  convinced  that  they 
sci-utii:y.  They  make  us  alive 
able,  the  constant  elements  of 

the  Atlantic  Alliance  on  w 

dora  and  our  freedom  of  actiofi 
tlie  common  values  in  which  oi 
ship  is  rooted. 

The  meeting  of  the  NATO 
Brussels  and  the  prominent 
President  Ford  played  there 
curred  tliat  these  are  joint 
vital  links.  The  political 
the  world  power  America 
tlie  Atlantic  area.  Wherever 
is   threatened,    this   country 
enormous  weight  on  tlie  scale 
And  at  this  present  time 
world  hopes  that  the  courag 
.severance  of  its  political 
them  the  strength  to  forge  . 
Middle  East  bit  by  bit.  For  w 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  _ 
lack  the  ground  of  peace  ir 
grow? 

Belief  in  these  very  values. 
and  freedom  of  man,  has 
best  political  minds  for  over 
turics.  When  my  own  jjene 
tersd  upon  the  political  seen 
sidered  the  model  ofTcred  by  . 
proof  tliat  the  concept  of 
democracy  was  a  fitting  basis  f 
to  cope  with  the  problems  o 
most  difficult  of  all  worlds. 

I  realize  that  for  12  yeans  t: 
were  treated  with  shocking  cc 
Germany,   and  yet  freedom 
prevailed.  Exactly  22  years  ; 
on  the  17th  of  June  1953,  it 
elemental   strength   when   Ei 
workers,  heedless  of  the  risks 
limb,  hoisted   the  black,   red, 
flag  on  the  Brandenbuig  Gate. 
TotaUtarianism    may    use 
means,  yet  in  the  end  freedoi  i 
umph.  Nevertheless,  freedom 
serve  its  strength  only  if  each  , 
anew  makes  It  its  own.  In  the 
Community  democratic  forces 
with  one  another  and  with  th( 
nists,  but  we  have  learned  tha 
of  freedom  will  be  cogent  only 
it  is  the  motive  force  of  socij 
If  this  is  not  so,  it  remains 
word. 

The  catchword  of  our 
tente."  It  is  a  fundamental 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  gre^t 
our  Nation.  But  the  peaceful 
side  by  side  of  East  and  West 
no  cease-fire  on  the 
And  the  fronts  in  this 
run  right  through  the  Gs 
which  has  been  divided  for 
shall  be  the  losers  In  that 
less  we  see  v-hy  Communist 
are  effective  in  Europe  or  in 
World.    We    see    communism 
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where  injustice  and  misery  pre 
and  we  have  to  sharpen  our  con.. 

It  is  my  belief  that  political 
cannot  prevail   where   the  sod 
science  remains  silent.  In  our 
tries  we  have  been  able  to  1 
workins   conditions   without 

and  bloodshed.  Our  political 

rated  human  dignity  and  freedo  n 
than  the  rights  of  the  pcwerftl 
free  market.  They  know  that 
freedom  becomes  a  farce  unles; 
dividual  has  the  material  mean 
realization.  Freedom  and  socia  I 
go  together.  Social  peace  is  the 
site  for  a  nation's  inner  streng^ 
out  that  inner  strength  it  has 
internationally. 

Our  Constitution  upholds  the 
cf  ownership  as  the  basis  of  a  : 
nomic  order.  But  at  the  same 
postulates  the  social  obligation 
in  ownership.  That  is  what  cur 
tion,  the  basic  law  of  the  Fe. 
public  of  Germany,  prescribes, 
has  been  the  approach  of  all  gov 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germ- 
Ten  raiUion  refugees  from  th« 
gions  of  Eastern  Germany  fouqd 
homeland  in  the  destroyed  _ 
populated  western  part  of  our 
Generous  legislation  and  the 
made  by  the  people  gave  those 
eqi!al  opportunities.  My  countrj 
of  thiit  achievement. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  achiei  e 
ance  of  interests  and  opportunl' 
much  larger  scale.  The  entire  ' 
nomic  order  must  be  given  the 

develop  further,  but  in  the  ^ 

ing  should  be  given  up  that  ha 
its  value. 

We  are  called  upon  to  share 
bility  for  answering  vital 
five  continents:   Tomorrow's 
rice  deficit,  the  interplay  of 
pressure  and  economic  de\ 
mounting  cost  of  military  _.. 
starving  in  many  parts  of  the  .. 
need  our  help.  Young  nations  wl 
to  achieve  industrial  prosperity  ( 
with  the  aid  of  our  capital  and 
orry  are  disappointed  and  put 
on  us.  The  industrialized  con 
only  meet  these  challenges  if  tt 
nomic  constitution  is  soimd. 

This  means  for  our  countries 
continue  along  the  paths  we  ha 
in  fighting  unemployment  and  w 
recession.  Our  economic  policies 
give    sufficient    impulses    to 
demand. 

One  tiling  is  certain:   Only 
close  cooperation  between  North ,. 
and  Europe,  and  by  harmonizing 
ests,  have  we  any  prospect  of 
such  tasks.  It  Is  certain  that 
bined  energies  will  not  provide 
tion  without  the  contributions 
nations.  And  it  is  certain  also 

would  be  betraying  the  old 

ideas  of  democracy  if  we  were  __ 
be  found  on  the  side  of  those  wh( 
property  and  privilege  against 
mands.  demands  bom  of 
distress. 

It  is  our  task  to  find  evolutionary 
tions,  but  this  is  no  easy  matter, 
fare  of  our  peoples  v,;hich  we 
guard  did  not  come  to  us  _ 
owe  it  to  the  hard  work  and 
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whole  generations.  It  would  be  politically 
meaningless  and  economically  impossible 
just  to  transfer  our  assets  and  our  social 
achievements  to  others,  as  some  develop- 
ing countries  would  like  it. 

Our  aim  is  not  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  but  to  seek  harmonization  of  inter- 
ests. The  readiness  to  accept  change  is 
the  prerequisite  for  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  In  that  context  it  Is  the  spirit 
v.e  adopt  in  our  relations  with  the  part- 
ners from  other  camps  that  will  be  deci- 
sive. Our  diplomatic  tools  shall  not  In- 
clude threats  and  intimidation.  In  a 
spirit  of  partnership,  without  mental 
reservation,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile 
even  sharply  conflicting  Interests.  In 
everything  we  do  we  must  start  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  decades  ahead  there  is 
only  one  rational  course  open  to  u.s,  that 
of  cooperation. 

The  nine  European  states  have,  with 
much  good  will,  worked  out  an  overall 
modus  of  economic  cooperation  with  the 
nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Carib- 
bean. In  protracted  negotiations,  sharply 
differing  points  of  view  and  interests  of 
many  sovereign  partners  have  been  har- 
monized. Here  we  have  a  promising  ex- 
ample of  multilateral  cooperation  with 
the  Third  World.  It  also  shows  tliat  the 
European  community  can  have  a  sta- 
bilizing influence  on  the  world  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  European  community  is  capable  of 
helping  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  United 
States,  once  it  finds  its  way  to  joint  ac- 
tion. The  European  union  to  which  we 
have  committed  ourselves  hasnot  yet  been 
completed,  and  to  be  frank,  in  this  re- 
spect we  are  still  a  long  way  behind  our 
hopes  and  our  promises.  But  Europe  is 
nedeed,  and  we  shall  build  it,  and  in  so 
doing,  we  need  the  understanding  of  the 
United  States. 

We  need  long-term  European-Ameri- 
can cooperation.  It  must  be  based  on 
mutual  trust.  It  must  be  candid.  It  must 
not  again  make  the  mistake  of  empha- 
sizing divergent  secondary  interests  at 
the  expense  of  primary  common  interests. 
We  need  not  only  tiie  willpower  and  the 
technical  capability  of  the  United  States 
which  President  Ford  referred  to  in 
Brussels  but  also  to  quote  him  again,  "its 
spiritual  drive  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose." Not  as  some  may  have  feared  and 
others  may  have  hoped,  recent  develop- 
ments have  not  loosened  the  ties  of  Eu- 
ropean-American solidarity.  On  the  con- 
trary, more  energies  have  been  set  free 
for  the  alliance  which  will  be  concen- 
trated on  its  tasks.  Ihe  awareness  of  our 
interdependence  is  deeper  than  ever.  It 
has  above  all  become  clear  to  us  that  it  is 
the  common  fundamental  democratic 
beliefs  which  distinguished  the  alliance 
from  others  and  which  nourished  its 
strength  in  each  member  state. 

I  believe  in  a  Eurc«)e  committed  to  the 
human  rights  that  were  embodied  for  the 
first  time  in  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  Europe  which  fills  these  prin- 
ciples with  a  sense  of  social  justice  of  our 
generation.  Only  with  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  our  spiritual  heritage  will  the 
democracies  on  either  side  of  the  North 
Atlantic  be  able  to  assert  themselves  and 
thus  effectively  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 
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Together  with  you.  we  shall  recall  the 
concepts  and  ideals  of  the  American 
Revolution.  May  our  age  find  us  as  re- 
solved, as  realistic,  but  also  as  ideallstle 
as  those  men  and  women  who  made  thla 
gi'eat  country. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.l 

At  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.,  His 
Excellency,  Walter  Scheel,  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  ac- 
companied by  tile  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests,  and  the  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  from  the  chamber. 


JOINT  MEETING  RESOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed,  the 
Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  hereby  dissolved. 

According  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  The  bells  will  be  rung  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes  prior  to  reconvening. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement.  Pursuant  to  Uie 
provisions  of  clause  3<b)  of  rule  XXVn. 
tlie  Chair  announces  that  he  will  post- 
pone further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  d^ated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"non-record"  votes  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quroum  is  not  pre- 
sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cederberg 

Conyers 

DerwlnsU 


DIngell 

Drlnan 

Bshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flnaiey 

Pish 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Midi. 

Praser 


Fulton 

Ooldwater 

Oude 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Horton 

Rowkrd 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Jones.  Ala. 

Qule 

Stanton. 

Krueger 

QiiiUen 

James  V. 

Leggett 

Bms 

Stokes 

McCormack 

Rosenthal 

Stratton 

MoBugh 

Ruppe 

Stnekey 

Maodonald 

Santlni 

Symington 

Meyner 

Satterfield 

Talcott 

Mezvlnsky 

Scheuer 

Teague 

MUler,  Ohio 

Selberllng 

Thompson 

MlUs 

Sbuster 

UdaU 

Mink 

Simon 

Waxman 

Mitchell.  N.y. 

Snyder 

Wright 

Mollohan 

Solarz 

Wylle 

Nolan 

Speuce 

Price 

Stagger* 

' 

The  SPE.\KER.  On  this  rollcaU  361 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
uith. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  proceedings  had 
dui-ing  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IN- 
FAMOUS BREAK-IN  OF  WATER- 
GATE 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
week  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  in- 
famous break-in  of  Watergate  by  the 
plumbers.  Regrettably,  it  is  also  the 
week — yesterday — when  I  believe  the 
House  may  have  given  a  misinterpreta- 
tion, or  at  least  a  wrong  impression,  to 
the  American  public. 

This  House  understands  the  meaning 
of  "coverup."  Tliis  House  understands 
the  meaning  of  its  own  action,  in  that  it 
set  up  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
the  CIA,  and  other  intelligence  agencies, 
through  House  Resolution  138. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  voted  here  yesterday,  regard- 
less of  how  they  voted,  recognize  that  the 
American  people  look  to  them  to  continue 
that  investigation  and,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue this  committee  to  conduct  that  kind 
of  acttTlty.  I  would  hope  that  there  is  no 
backtracking  from  that  position. 

There  are  some  Members  who  have 
been  going  around  the  House  and  sug- 
gesting that  this  committee  should  be 
abolished.  I  think  there  are  many  who 
voted  to  support  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Neozi)  en  the  mistaken 
notion  that  he  sought  only  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. I  think  that  those  who  insisted 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Bfr. 
Nedzi)  not  continue  with  his  own  efforts 
to  resign  were  using  this  as  a  pretense  to 
attack  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that.  I  think,  is  unfair, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  see  to  It 
that  we  carry  out  our  responsibility  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people  by  continuing  this  com- 
mittee. 
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VIEWS   ON  THE  PROPOSED   NEDZI 
RESIGNATION 

'Mr.  MAOUIRE  asked  and  was  given 
i>ermLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
iitiiiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  central  issue  relating  to  the 
Nedzi  resignation  was  never  discussed: 
How  will  the  interests  of  the  Nation  best 
be  served  in  the  ongoing  investigation  of 
improper  CIA  activities? 

When  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  lost  the  confidence  of  all 
the  other  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee  due  to  disclosm'es  never  re- 
futed that  he  had  failed  to  act  on  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  improper  CIA  activi- 
ties, his  resignation  ought  to  have  been 
offered  unambiguously  and  accepted 
categorically. 

This  should  not  have  been  presented 
as  a  vote  on  how  Members  feel  about  the 
g^itleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi) 
personally  or  on  the  distinction  of  his 
service  in  the  House.  It  should  have 
been  a  vote  on  whether  the  House  and 
its  special  committee  will  liave  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  pur- 
suing the  facts  regarding  CIA  activities, 
wherever  those  facts  may  lead. 

To  see  this  House  yesterday  refusing 
to  directly  and  eEfectively  address  that 
issue  astonished  and  deeply  disappoint- 
ed this  new  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  Congrebs  com- 
mitted to  a  principle  which  I  thought 
most  of  us  in  this  House  shared:  that 
we  sliould  affii'ra  and  enhance,  not  com- 
promise and  abuse,  the  imiwrtant  ui- 
vestigative  and  oveisight  fmictions  of 
Congress. 

Once  again,  the  people  are  waiting  for 
Congress  to  catch  up  with  tliem.  They  are 
waiting  for  a  Congress  they  can  respect, 
a  Congress  which  will  act  uncompromis- 
ingly in  their  interests  on  the  critical 
public  is.sues  of  the  day. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  ON  THBJ  PRO- 
POSED NEDZI   RESIGNATION 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Lu- 
cint  Nedzi.  is  a  good  man  and  that  aJl 
the  good  things  said  about  him  yester- 
day are  very  true. 

But  the  American  people  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  definitely 
a  conflict  of  Intei-ests  here.  Not  imtU 
this  body  begins  to  deal  with  that  Is- 
sue' will  the  citizens  of  ttiis  country 
have  any  confidence  in  tlie  ability  of 
Congress  to  investigate  the  CIA  and  Its 
alleged  abuses. 

We  all  remember  when  the  ratings  of 
this  Congress  skyrocketed  when,  during 
the  Watergate  probe,  the  assertiveness 
and  aggressiveness  of  Congress  and  Its 
sincere  search  for  the  truth  were  trans- 
mitted In  living  color  into  the  living 
rooms  of  homes  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  we  get  back 
to  these  central  issues  and  again  begin 
to  have  an  honest  and  sincere  search  for 
the  ti-uth  on  the  matter  of  the  CIA.  The 


gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Nedzi) 
has  submitted  his  resignati(  n  from  the 
chairmanship  and  he  shoulq  step  down. 


ABOLITION      OP      THE 

METAL  AND  NON-METALLIC 
SAFETY  BOARD  OP 


\i 


RE^  'lEW 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vi  ginia  a.sked 
and  was  given  permission  to  addrei<s  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
Speaker,  when  the  continuing 
Is  considered  later  in  the 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
funding  for  the  Federal  Metjl 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Boar 

This  is  a  Board  which  befcan 
ing  4  years  ago.  on  July  3 
Board  has  heard  no  appeals 
and  has  done  no  work. 
Secretary  sits  in  his  oflBce  al 
ing  to  Beethoven  records  and 
ing.  He  is  paid  $19,693  a 
secretary  draws  $14,125  per 
tice  to  the  executive  secreta 
Hale,  it  sliould  be  said  that 
feels  and  has  stated  that 
should  be  abolished. 

It  appeai-s  that  it  has  provtn  very  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  to  cut  of  an  agency 
which  has  once  been  estal  lished  and 
.stai-ted.  One  way  to  cut  olf  the  useless 
Board  would  be  to  agree  to  ny  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resol  ition  which 
would  stop  fm-ther  funding  for  tliis  do- 
nothing  Board. 


rginia.  Mr. 
resolution 
I  hope  to 
out  any 
and  Non- 
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1971.  Tlie 
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PROBLEMS  OF  SELECT  C(JMMITTEE 
IN  INVESTIGATION  OF'    THE  CIA 


was  given 
ouse  for  1 
extend  his 


(M)-.  HARKIN  asked  an( 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speak*,  I  do  not 
know  any  of  the  personalitie.s  involved  in 
this  affair  as  between  the  cli  tirman  and 
the  select  committee.  I  am  <  ertain  that 
they  are  all  honorable  people!  and  decent 
people. 

I  do  not  know  any  of  th^  undercur- 
I'ents  that  seem  to  be  flowing  mderneath 
the  surface  of  all  this.  I  on  ly  voted  to 
accept  the  resignation  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Tedzi)  yes- 
terday simply  because  he  ask(  d  to  resign. 

This  is  the  only  reason  thE|t  I  voted  to 
accept  his  resignation. 

However,  I  am  concerned,  hnd  I  know 
from  being  back  in  my  distr  ct  over  the 
last  weekend  that  my  consi  ituents  are 
concerned  that  the  investigt  tion  of  the 
CIA  continue,  and  that  Congi  ?ss  exercise 
its  proper  oversight  functioi  is  over  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  the 
future. 


O  AMEND 
BENEFIT 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
THE   HOUSING   ACT  TG 
THE  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  liand  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  iddress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  • 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  feland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  to  lay  legisla- 
tion that  will  amend  the  Hoi  sing  Act. 

A  lot  of  our  elderly  peopL   have  very 
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difficult  times  when  they  wan 
public  housing,  especially  hlgl 
the  elderly.  Every  time  they 
social  security  increase,  mans 
are  knocked  right  out  of  the 
because  they  go  over  the 
money  that  is  required  in 
able  to  go  into  public  housing, 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ducing  legislation  to  strike  out 
vision.  We  should  not  penalize 
person  because  he  may  be 
increase  in  social  security, 
should  not  be  a  factor  in  w 
elderly  get  into  pubUc  housing 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
good  legislation;  and  if  it 
the  floor,  I  hope  the  Members 
port  it  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
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<Mr.  McCLORY  v/as  asked 
given  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker 
ranking  member  on  the  Select 
tee  on  Intelligence,  I  want  to 
additional  statement:  I  think 
gestions  that  the  committee  or 
bers  of  the  committee,  including 
tinguished    chairman,    the 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi),  vjere 
to  be  soft  on  the  CIA  or  were 
qualify  in  some  way  the  inveslpgation 
simply  a  distortion,  and  is 
to  every  member  of  the  comnjittee 

My  own  view  has  always 
should  conduct  a  thorough  and 
investigation  of  not  only  the 
all    of   the    intelligence 
gentleman  from  Michigan  ( 
concurred  in  tliat.  We  met, 
cided  on  a  bipartisan  staff  of 
mittce  to  operate  objectively, 
jectively  as  the  House  Committee 
Judiciaiy  operated  last  year,  a 
tee  upon  which  I  serve  and  uif>n 
I  served  last  year,  and  to  which 
has  been  made  here  today. 

These  aspersions  and  these 
does  implying  that  any  of  the 
members  would  be  inclined  to 
punches  insofar  as  the  inves 
the  CIA  or  any  other  intelligenfce 
is  concerned,  are  just  rank  distor 
untrue  charges,  and  those 
individuals  who  have  uttered  tl^em 
to   withdraw  such  statement: 
there  is  no  valid  basis  for  thdm 
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.soever. 

With  only  64  votes  hi  favor 
ing  Nedzi's  resignation,  there 
vote  of  confidence  in  Mr, 
tegrity  and  in  his  ability  to 
responsible  investigation  of 
ligence    community — includin  : 
actions  which  need  to  be 
corrected. 

Tlie  CIA's  essential  function^ 
portant  to  the  Nation's  secui  ity, 
CIA  excesses  and  the  inf  ringem  >nt 
rights  of  individual  Ameiican  s 
as  covert  overseas  activities 
alleged   assassinations,  shoulc 
covered  and  any  and  all  CIA 
wrongdoings  must  be  exposed 
rected.  Tliis  is,  and  has  been 
and  my  objectives. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, with  the  same  or  modlfled  mem- 
bership, will  be  able  to  move  forward  ex- 
peditiously and  deliberately  in  fulfilling 
its  mandate  as  required  by  the  House 
resolution  which  established  this  critical 
lO-member  committee  to  review  and  re- 
port on  all  of  the  Intelligence  agencies  in 
the  Federal  sjstem. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLI- 
GENCE SHOULD  CONTINUE  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  CIA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  well  in  support  of  my 
colleagues  who  came  to  the  well  before 
me  to  ask  for  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
vestigation by  tlie  Select  Committee  of 
the  CIA. 

This  House  has  been  rampaiit  with 
rumors  that  there  would  be  a  movement 
to  abolish  that  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  former 
members  Iiave  cast  aspei'sions  on  the 
ability  of  this  committee  to  caiTy  out  its 

WOTk. 

The  concern  is  that  we  have  seen  now 
for  a  number  of  months  in  the  news- 
papers, allegations  and  innuendos  against 
leaders  or  former  leaders  of  this  country 
as  to  their  involvement  in  covert  plans 
In  dealing  with  assassination,  with  mur- 
der, spying  on  American  citizens,  the 
opening  of  mail,  and  eavesdropping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
leave  matters  like  that  to  the  press.  I 
think  this  House  has  to  carry  out  its 
function  to  fully  investigate  and  to  com- 
plete its  investigation  of  the  CIA,  which 
will  show  the  American  people  that  the 
House  is  carrying  out  its  functions. 

That  is  the  issue  here.  It  is  not  the 
makeup  of  the  committee.  It  is  not  the 
chairman.  It  is  that  the  House  must  work 
Its  will.  It  has  to  decide  that  this  is  the 
No.  1  thing  it  must  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned when  we  say  to  the  American 
?jeople  that  we  think  those  allegations  do 
not  deserve  investigation.  I  think  that  I 
am  serving  in  a  House  that  is  interested 
in  the  truth  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
truth,  wherever  that  may  lead  us.  I  think 
that  is  a  Member's  obligation,  and  we 
must  continue  to  pursue  that  obligation 
in  this  House. 


THE  VOTE  ON  THE  PROPOSED 
NEDZI  RESIGNATION 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  some  Member  of 
this  body  in  the  middle  bracket,  the 
young  men;  that  is,  those  approaching 
60,  who  came  into  the  89th  Congress  or 
thereabouts  have  a  say  regarding  the 
LuciEN  Nedzi  cause  celebre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  many  of  us  who 
voted  to  refuse  the  resignation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Lucien  Nedzi. 
did  so  as  a  matter  of  deep  personal  privi- 


lege, with  regard  to  the  gentleman's 
Integrity  and  the  devotion  which  he  gives 
to  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  Is  not  In- 
consistent wltji  voting  to  abolish  the  CIA 
If  the  facts  warrant  that  abolition.  And 
a  good  measure  of  facts  have  already 
come  to  light,  for  those  of  this  body  who 
wish  to  see. 

If  in  fact  the  CIA  has  so  compromised 
its  position  and  can  no  longer  do  the  job 
which  Is  necessary  and  vital  to  our 
society,  then  let  somebody  else  do  it.  Or 
let  us  get  on  with  our  work  of  correction 
in  this  sad  Agency  which  no  longer  seems 
to  be  able  to  perform  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  lawfully  enacted.  Instead, 
it  has  succiunbed  to  illegal  and  unlawful 
domestic  spying,  it  has  exported  assas- 
sination, all  against  the  law. 


TWENTIETH       ANNIVERSARY       OF 
PUBLICATION  OF  ROLL  CALL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)       

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  requested  a  special 
order  at  the  end  of  our  business  day 
tomorrow  in  order  that  Members  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  the  newspaper  Roll  Call. 

Roll  Call,  as  all  of  us  are  aware.  Is  the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  has. 
throughout  its  distinguished  20-year 
history  been  very  much  a  part  of  the 
lives  of  those  of  us  who  work  here  at 
the  Capitol. 

It  is  important  and  appropriate  there- 
fore, that  we  pause  to  pay  our  respects  to 
Mr.  Sid  Yudain,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher and  his  staff  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  journalism  throughout 
that  period;  I  am  sure  that  many  Mem- 
bers will  want  to  participate  in  that  ac- 
tivity, which  will,  as  I  said,  take  place 
at  the  close  of  business  tomorrow. 


TKE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

(Ml'.  'LhFfkLCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 19  of  this  year.  I  voted  against  the 
resolution  to  establish  a  new  Select  C<Hn- 
mittee  on  Intelligence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  a  matter  of  this  seri- 
ousness, being  directly  on  the  national 
security.  I  thought  that  the  Senate  and 
House  should  act  In  concert  and  that  a 
joint  committee  should  be  formed  to  con- 
sider the  accountability  of  the  CIA  and 
the  other  intelligence  agencies. 

A  joint  committee,  I  felt,  would  be  bet- 
ter able  to  tasure  that  an  investigation 
of  this  sort  would  not  dismantle  that 
amount  of  secrecy  necessary  to  preserve 
the  CIA  as  an  effective  intelligence  arm 
of  our  Government.  At  the  same  time  it 
could  still  make  public  those  violations 
it  considered  detrimental  to  the  national 
welfare  and  our  international  posttire. 

However,  a  House  select  committee  was 


formed,  and  a  chairman  selected.  I  ques- 
tioned the  effectiveness  and  propriety  of 
selecting  as  chairman  the  same  man  who 
chaired  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
Intelligence  Subcommittee,  previously 
charged  with  oversight  of  the  CIA. 

The  purpose  of  forming  the  select  com- 
mittee was,  of  course,  to  investigate  the 
many  allegations  which  had  come  out 
about  the  CIA  and  other  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  apparatus.  But  these 
questions  arose  not  because  of,  but  rather 
In  spite  of.  the  previous  oversight  work 
of  the  Intelligence  Subcommittee.  The 
new  approach  called  for  in  establishing 
the  select  committee  seemed  also  to  caU 
for  a  new  chairman. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that,  despite  the  pres- 
ent chairman's  considerable  credentials 
for  the  position,  the  situation  called  for 
an  altogether  different  chairman.  I  also 
believe  that  when  a  Member  submits  a 
resignation  from  a  committee,  the  whole 
House  should  honor  his  or  her  decision 
without  question. 

The  most  crucial  Issue,  beyond  the 
question  of  the  chairmanship.  Is  the 
credibility  of  any  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  Its  ability  to  complete  a  sat- 
isfactory investigation  that  will  reveal  to 
the  public  what  must  be  known,  and  pre- 
serve that  which  must  not  be  known  In 
order  to  maintain  the  viability  of  the  In- 
telligence community. 

This  committee's  credibility  has  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.  We  must  either 
abolish  the  committee  entirely,  relying  on 
the  Senate's  investigation,  or  fonn  a  new 
select  committee,  hopefully  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  Senate,  and  make  a  fresh 
start. 

INTERIM  EXTENSION  OP  FIFRA 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6387)  to  extend  the  F^eral  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years,  as  amended. 

"nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.K.  6387 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  TIcusc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  Tbat  sec- 
tion 37  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended  (7  UJB.C. 
136(y))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  sucb  section  the  following:  "There  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  ^propriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  ending 
September  30,  1975,  the  sum  of  ♦11,967,000.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virgmia  iMr.  Wampler)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  . 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
6387,  as  amended,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  provides  a  3- 
month  Interim  extension  of  the  Fedeial 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  It  extends  the  authorization  of  ap- 
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proprlatimis  under  the  act  through  t^e 
period  July  1-September  30,  1975,  at  a 
level  of  $11,967,000. 

Without  this  extension,  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  imder  FTFRA 
would  expire  on  June  30.  1975. 

A.S  orlghially  Introduced,  H.R.   6387 
would  have  extended  the  authorization 
for  2  years  through  September  30,  1977, 
with  an  authorization  of  $47,868,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endhig  June  30, 1976,  and 
$47,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
September  30,  1977.  The  committee  re- 
port instead  authorizes  appropriations 
only  for  a  3-month  period  at  one-foiu-th 
the  amount  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  in  the  bill  as  originally  introduced. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill.  The  hearings  were  held  during  the 
week  of  Biay  12  through  16, 1975,  and  the 
committee  continued  Its  consideration  of 
the  bin  on  June  3.  5.  9, 10.  and  11.  1975. 
During  the  hearings  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, representatives  of  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture,   and    the    State   departments    of 
agriculture  of  a  number  of  States,  from 
farm  organizations,  trade  associations, 
industi-y    and    pubUc    interest   groups. 
Many  of  the  sp<rfcesmen  at  the  hearings 
voiced  complaints  concerning  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  The  hearings  gave  rise 
to  a  number  of  controversial  L<!sues  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  the  act, 
resulting  in  a  number  of  amendments 
being  prepared  by  various  members  of 
liie  committee. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Issues  could  not  be  resolved  in  time  for 
adoption  of  a  bill  to  cover  the  2-year  ex- 
tension, the  committee  by  a  vote  of  22-2 
acted  to  provide  an  interim  extension 
of  3  months,  authorizing  a  funding  level 
at  one-fourth  of  the  rate  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  bill  does  not  settle  any  of  the  sub- 
stantive Issues  raised  during  the  hear- 
ings. It  is  only  a  stop-gap  measure.  The 
3-mouth  extension  will  enable  EPA  to 
continue  to  carry  out  its  functions  in  an 
orderly  manner  while  the  committee 
considers  the  various  proposed  changes 
which  have  been  suggested  by  its  mem- 
bers. Approval  of  th^  authorization  for 
ftmding  should  not  be  construed  as  com- 
mittee approval  of  any  significant  ex- 
pansion of  pi-ograms  under  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  In  particular,  it  was  the  committee's 
intent  that  EPA  should  not  use  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authori- 
zation to  begin  an  expanded  progiam 
for  certification  of  private  applicators. 
The  committee  wishes  to  review  this 
program  along  with  other  matters  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  for 
extension  of  PIFRA  bejcnd  September 
30.  1975. 

The  level  of  funding  authorized  is 
.sUghtly  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  differences  are 
accounted  for  largely  by  increases  in 
technical  support  activities  to  meet  regu- 
latory requirements  of  the  act. 

A  numb^  of  amendments  were  con- 
sidered but  rejected  wliich  would  have 
provided  for  different  funding  authori- 
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FIPRA  which  may  subject  the  violator  to 
civil  or  criminal  penalties." 

To  further  carry  out  this  so-called 
"research"  efifort  the  Agency  Issued  the 
following  press  release  on  May  16,  1975: 

United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Radio  News  Dateline  Washington  for 
use  through  Friday,  May  16. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  farm  workers 
made  ill  every  year  from  misuse  of  pesticides 
range  in  the  hundreds  of  thonsands.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  workers  die.  The  misuse  of 
pesUcldes  in  homes,  gardens  and  other  areas 
also  has  caused  illness  and  has  destroyed 
plant  and  animal  life.  In  an  eifort  to  reduce 
these  episodes,  and  accidental  poisonings 
from  misuse  of  pesticides  among  all  sectors  of 
the  population,  EPA  today  inaugurated  a  free 
reporting  service.  Peggy  Quarles  of  EPA's 
Pesticide  Enforcement  Division  explains  how 
the  program  wUl  work.  We'll  have  a  38  second 
cut,  five  seconds  from  now. 

Beginning  today,  EPA  Is  inviting  anyone 
aware  of  a  misuse  of  a  pesticide  that  has 
caused  harm  to  people  or  to  wildlife  and 
plants  in  the  environment  to  report  this  on 
a  toll-free  telephone  from  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  number  is  800-424-1173.  Sup- 
pose you  know  of  a  worker  who  has  become 
Ul  from  a  pesticide,  or  suppose  someone's 
pesticide  spray  has  damaged  plants  in  your 
garden.  Or  suppose  safety  precautions  on 
the  label  are  not  clear.  In  all  ca.s€S  such  as 
this,  please  call  us.  That  number  again: 
800-424-1173. 

During  the  hearings  at  the  committee, 
EPA  officials  apologized  for  the  inaccu- 
racy of  tlie  press  release  but  defended 
tlie  indefensible  informant  system. 
Now  think  about  tliis  for  a  minute! 
Here  we  have  a  Federal  agency  which 
has  law  enforcement  responsibilities — 
and  which  can  levy  civil  penalties  up  to 
$5,000  per  offense  and  instigate  criminal 
action  that  can  impose  $10,000  fines  and 
3  years  in  the  penitentiary — hiring  a 
group  of  private  citizens  to  help  them 
collect  evidence— and  on  top  of  tliat  this 
same  agency  seeks  nationwide  publicity 
to  encourage  Americans  to  tattle  on  their 
neighbors  if  "someone's  pesticide  spray 
has  damaged  plants  in  your  garden." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  "hotline"  and  its  ac- 
companying apparatus  is  an  ominous 
threat  to  the  civil  liberty  of  every  Ameri- 
can. It  smacks  of  totalitarian  regimes 
which  do  "research"  on  their  citizens  by 
spying  and  anonymous  infonning  with 
chilling  regularity. 

I  hope  it  will  be  stopped  by  the  Agency. 
If  it  is  not.  Congress  will  have  to  take 
necessai-y  action  to  stop  this  abuse  of 
power  and  civil  liberties. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  FIPRA,  a  news  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  June  5, 
1975,  and  an  article  from  the  American 
Pai-m  Bureau  Newsletter  of  June  9,  1975. 
"Sec.  20.  Research  and  Monitoring 
"(a)  Research.— The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  research.  Including  research  by 
grant  or  contract  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, universities,  or  others  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  he  shaU  give  priority  to  research  to  de- 
velop biologically  integrated  alternatives  for 
pest  control.  The  Administrator  shall  also 
take  care  to  Insure  that  such  re.search  does 
not  duplicate  research  being  undertaken  by 
any  other  Federal  agency. 

"(b)  National  Monitoring  Plan. — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  formulate  and  periodically 
revise,   In  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 


State,  or  local  agencies,  a  national  plan  for 
monitoring  pesticides. 

"(c)  Monitoring. — The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  such  monitoring  activities.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  monitoring  in  air. 
soil,  water,  man,  plants,  and  animals,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  national  pesticide  monitoring 
plan.  Such  activities  shall  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  5, 1975) 
Anonymous  Accusations  Feared — Pesticide 
Abuse  Phone  Hit 
Criticism  of  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  voiced  from  unexpected  quar- 
ters at  a  House  Agriculture  Committee  hear- 
ing Tuesday  on  the  agency's  new  free  tele- 
phone service  for  reporting  alleged  pesticide 
abuses. 

The  EPA  announced  in  a  broadcast  state- 
meat  last  month  it  was  opening  a  nationwide 
toll-free  telephone  line  May  16  to  receive 
reports  of  pesticide  misuse  or  accidents.  Tlie 
agency  invited  anyone  "aware  of  a  misuse  of 
a  pesticide  that  has  caused  harm  to  people 
or  wildlife  and  plants  ...  to  report  this  on 
a  toll-free  number  from  anywhere  in  the 
country." 

The  statement  said  the  reporting  service 
was  necessary  because  misuse  of  pesticides 
annually  injures  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  worker  and  "hundreds  of  these  work- 
ers die." 

The  estimates  of  farm  worker  injuries, 
immediately  ciiallenged  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  were  quickly  with- 
drawn by  the  EP.\,  which  apologized  for  using 
them  and  said  they  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated. But  the  reporting  system  was  opened 
on  schedule  and  has  produced  some  80  calls 
leading  to  "about  six  or  eight"  followup  EPA 
inquiries,  oflicials  say. 

Robert  Baum  of  EPA  told  the  House  Agri- 
culcure  Committee  the  agency  has  consid- 
ered dropping  the  service  because  of  com- 
plaints, it  amounts  to  an  Invitation  to 
anonymous  accusations  against  neighbors. 
Several  lawmakers  who  in  the  past  have 
labeled  themselves  friends  of  environmental- 
ists criticized  the  system. 

Rep.  Peter  A.  Peyser  (R-N.Y.)  likened  it  to 
official  spying  in  Nazi  Germany  where  chU- 
dren  were  asked  to  report  to  government 
agents  on  what  their  parents  said. 

"This  is  totally  wrong  .  .  .  absolutely  out- 
rageous. It  ought  to  be  terminated  at  once," 
he  said. 

Freshman  Floyd  Flthlan  (D-Ind.)  said  he 
was  elected  with  help  from  environmental- 
ists and  had  considered  bimseU  a  strong 
conservationist. 

"But  in  my  four  months  here  I've  grown 
increasingly  disillusioned  by  the  way  you 
spread  your  authority  beyond  what  Congress 
has  given  you."  Flthlan  told  EPA  officials 
".  .  .  You  may  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs." 

I  Prom  the  Farm  Bureau  News,  June  9,  19751 

EPA  Admits  "Poor  Judgment"  m  Use  of 
Undocumented  Pesticide  Data 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  either  (1)  docu- 
ment its  charges  that  "hundreds  of  thou- 
sands" of  farm  workers  are  made  ill  every 
year  from  the  misuse  of  pesticides  and  that 
"hundreds  die"  or  (2)  retract  the  statement, 
EPA  Administrator  Russell  E.  Train  has  writ- 
ten to  AFBF  President  William  J.  Kuhfuss 
saying  that  EPA's  statement  "reflected  poor 
Judgment." 

"You  can  be  assured  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  assure  that  such  a  misstatement 
does  not  happen  again,"  Train  added. 

The  EPA  statement  was  part  of  a  pre- 
recorded radio  tape  used  In  Inaugurating  a 


toll-free  telephone  "reporting"  serrlce  by 
which  any  person  could  report  what  he  or 
she  thought  was  a  case  of  pesticide  misuse. 

Train's  response  to  Kuhfuss'  statement 
that  the  reporting  service  "should  not  be  tol- 
erated in  a  free  society"  was  to  provide  four 
aUeged  reasons  for  It.  He  said  these  are  to 
(1)  determine  scope  and  nature  of  pesticide 
misuse.  (2)  develop  a  means  whereby  pesti- 
cide misuse  incidents  can  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  EPA  enforcement  officials,  (3) 
identify  classes  of  persons  who  frequently 
misuse  pesticides,  and  (4)  identify  classes  of 
persons  who  are  harmed  by  pesticide  misuse. 

In  calling  for  the  termination  of  the  tas- 
supported  toll-free  "reporting  service,"  Kuh- 
fuss said  it  is  "nothing  more  than  a  burean- 
cratlc  surveillance  system  by  Big  Brother 
government  with  an  open  invitation  for  decl- 
.sions  based  on  prejudice  irtstead  of  fact." 

U.    CERXmCATION    OF    PRIVATE    APPLICATORS 

Section  4  of  PIFRA  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  certification  of  private 
applicators  who  desire  to  use  "restricted- 
use"  pesticides.  The  manner  in  which 
this  section  is  implemented  is  crucial 
both  to  farmers  and  to  consumers.  If 
EPA  were  to  require  a  burdensome  and 
unworkable  certification  procedure,  for 
example,  this  would  only  serve  to  hamp- 
er the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  our 
farmers  as  they  would  encounter  endless 
redtape  before  being  able  to  purchase 
and  use  pesticides  that  they  have  safely 
used  for  years. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  blindly 
grant  EPA  open-ended  authority  to  in- 
stitute just  any  kind  of  certification  pro- 
gram they  desire  witliout  having  some 
understanding  that  the  type  of  procedure 
they  intend  to  require  is  reiLsonable. 

in.   REGISTRATION    AND    CLASSIFICATION   OF 
PESTICIDES 

Section  3  of  PIFRA  requires  tlie  Ad- 
ministrr.tor  of  EPA  to  classify  pesticides 
for  either  general  use,  restricted  use.  or 
both.  Again,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to 
give  EPA  a  lengthy  extension  of  author- 
ization without  being  certain  that  the 
agency  will  act  responsibly  when  deter- 
mining to  which  category  a  given  pesti- 
cide will  be  classified.  I  point  this  out 
because  it  is  entirely  realistic  to  assume 
that  If  a  great  number  of  pesticides  are 
classified  under  the  restricted-use  cate- 
gory, it  may  become  nearly  impossible 
for  the  average  citizen  to  purchase  and 
apply  the  most  common  of  pesticides 
without  first  having  received  a  permit 
from  EPA  allowing  him  to  do  so. 

IV.   OTHER   DISPUTES 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  is- 
sues that  the  Agricultiue  Committee  will 
have  to  grapple  with  during  the  next 
3  months. 

Most  notablj'.  several  amendments  are 
pending  to  allow  the  use  of  certain  pesti- 
cides to  combat  specific  pests.  The  EPA 
has  severely  limited  during  the  last  2 
years  the  ability  of  our  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  foresters  to  control  and/ or  erad- 
icate fire  ants,  gypsy  and  tussock  moths, 
and  predators,  that  Is,  coyotes.  I  think 
the  committee  must  reach  an  under- 
standing of  how  EPA  intends  to  inter- 
pret existing  law  so  that  we  know  what 
enforcement  and  regulation  programs 
will  be  adopted  relative  to  the  use  of 
chemicals  that  have  currently  been 
banned  or  whose  use  has  been  exceed- 
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Ingly  restricted,  even  though  these  pes- 
ticides are  generally  recognized  as  effec- 
tive to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  Intended,  that  Is,  control  of  pre- 
dators, pests,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill  which  will 
give  the  committee  time  to  conduct 
proper  and  appropriate  oversight  over 
the  administration  of  the  PIPRA  pro- 
grams by  EPA. 

H.R.  6387  authorizes  funding  at  a  level 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  rate  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  committee  has 
further  specified  that  the  EPA  shaU  not 
use  this  money  to  expand  its  activities 
imder  PIFRA.  but  rather  continue  Its  ad- 
ministration of  PIPRA  on  a  status  quo 
basis,  and  that  it  definitely  shall  not  use 
funds  authorized  pursuant  to  this  bill  to 
begin  a  program  to  certify  pilvate  appli- 
cators. 

I  think  this  bill  is  necessary  and  is  a 
reasonable  manner  In  which  to  proceed, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  when  this  rather 
irresponsible  statement  was  issued  by 
EPA  relative  to  how  many  individxial 
workers  have  died  of  pesticide  poison- 
ing, and  they  had  to  admit  it  was  not 
true,  that  they  could  not  substantiate  It, 
have  they  made  that  as  public  as  their 
statement  regarding  the  espionage  line? 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  can  only  say  it  is  my 
Impression  they  have  not. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  our 
committee  for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
the  gentleman  is  urging  a  vote  for  this. 
but  that  we  have  a  90-day  time  period 
to  see  whether  EPA  wants  to  become 
more  reasonable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, use  less  Gestapo-like  tactics  with  re- 
spect to  coyotes  causing  more  damage  to 
range  lands  than  sheep  do;  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  This  92-day  period 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  in  the  com- 
mittee to  sec  whether  EPA  responds  to 
the  many  questions  raised  in  the  course 
of  hearings  on  the  authorization. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  view.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man gave  a  very  excellent  speech. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  think  the  genUeman  has 
spelled  it  out  very  clearly  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman.  I  Just  hope  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  90-day  period  that  we 
will  be  able  to  de-Nazlfy  and  be  able  to 
clarify  the  problem  of  fire  ants  and  coy- 
otes and  the  other  problems  we  have 
and  that  we  are  not  disappointed  in  90 
days  that  we  have  not  made  any  head- 
way. I  hope  that  the  EPA  is  not  allowed 
to  run  the  whole  roost  by  their  dictation, 
instead  of  by  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 
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Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Spes  ter.  let  me 
respond  additionally  by  sayi  ig  that  un- 
less I  am  satisfied  that  E]  A  has  re- 
sponded satisfactorily  to  th<  je  areas  of 
concern,  this  Member  will  m  t  be  in  the 
well  supporting  legislation  pr  )viding  any 
additional  authorizations  for  the  agency. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  N  r.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ind  ana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  IV  r.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  w  )uld  be  the 
impact  or  the  effect  on  EPA  ;  authority 
if  this  extension  is  not  passe  1  today  for 
this  90  days;  what  would  b<  the  effect 
on  EPA's  ability  to  continu !  with  the 
present  tactics? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  May  I  res]  end  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  f  ro  n  Indiana 
by  sajing  that  unless  we  ext<  nd  the  au- 
thorization by  the  end  of  tiis  month 
EPA  will  not  have  any  legal  a  iithority  to 
continue  activities  under  FI  F'RA.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  deny  thei  i  that  au- 
thority. I  am  supporting  wha  ;  the  com- 
mittee felt  we  should  do,  in  1  lat  we  are 
offering  in  this  authorizatioi .  bill  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  mone:  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  bill  does  give  us  92  d;  ys  beyond 
June  30,  1975.  in  whicli  to  g(  t  some  re- 
sponses to  tlie  questions  rai  ;ed  in  the 
hearings  and  which  I  alludet  to  earlier 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Di  1  I  under- 
rAand  the  gentleman  to  say  th  it  if  this  is 
not  passed  today,  EPA  would  i  ave  no  au- 
thority to  regulate  pesticides,  fungicides 
and  rodenticides? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  That  is  c  »rrect,  be- 
cause the  present  authorizati  m  expires 
June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Spea  :er,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  ora  Texas 

(Mr.  POAGE)  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 3  one  who 
has  thoroughly  disagreed  wil  h  a  great 
many  of  the  rulings  of  EPA,  I  reel  that  I 
must  rise  and  at  least  sugg  st  to  the 
House  why  I  expect  to  vote  ft  r  this  bill 
this  afternoon.  I  recognize  tha  t  many  of 
our  colleagues  feel  that  the  a  gency  has 
been  so  remiss  in  its  decisions  that  they 
feel  that  we  should  not  give  t  another 
day.  But,  as  the  gentleman  rom  Vir- 
ginia has  so  well  pointed  out,  f  we  take 
no  action,  after  the  30th  of  t  lis  month 
there  will  be  no  way  wherebj  the  EPA 
can  carry  on  its  program  in  regard  to 
poisons  and  pesticides,  for  it  v  ould  have 
no  authority  for  the  expenditi  re  of  any 
funds,  and  it  cannot  do  very  rr  iich  with- 
out expending  some  funds. 

There  are  many  in  the  Hous ;  who  will 
say,  "That  would  be  a  good  tl  ing,  let  it 
die."  I  think,  on  reflection,  hat  most 
Members  know,  in  the  first  r  ace,  that 
they  cannot  let  it  die,  that  the:  have  not 
got  the  votes  to  let  it  die  at  th  s  time.  If 
the  Agriculture  Committee  tal  es  no  ac- 
tion I  think  it  is  sure  that  s(  me  other 
committee  will  assume  jurisdi  ;tion  and 
will  extend  the  agency's  author  ty.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  best  sgislation 
was  to  do  the  thing  that  is  pra  ;tical  and 
the  thing  that  is  obtainable. 
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EPA  has  made  more  mistakfes 
short  period  that  it  has  operat<  d 
seems   possible  that  one  agercy 
make  in  that  period  of  time.  It 
arbitrary.  It  has  been  unreasanable 
think  that  it  has  failed  in  its  ^slc 
pose.  I  think  that  EPA,  and  , 
FIFRA,  has  an  obligation  to 
ance  the  good  against  the  evil 
of  these  products.  I  do  not  feel 
has  been  any  real  effort  to 
balance. 

I  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  thi^t 
has  not  sought  to  apply  any  . 
straints  that  they  could  apply 
of    chemical    pesticides    and 
toxins  on  the  theory,  possibly,  . 
are  many  large  organizations 
their  people,  "You  ought  not 
rich  farmers — " 

They  are  always  "rich" 
one  gets  out  on  the  farm,  and 
finds  that  they  are  generally 
farmers. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
in  my  short  time  in  Congress,  I 
with  him  on  many  occasions 
have  been  making  a  plea  for 
sheep  being  grazed  off  the  land 
ern  coyotes.  I  wonder  if  the 
has  had  the  opportunity  ^... 
the  last  time  frame  to  talk  this  . 
the  Secretary  or  the  President 
body  about  what  the  adminis. 
position  may  be.  I  know  we  hav 
before,  always  to  no  avail.  I 
the  gentleman  has  had  any 
on  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  talked  to  the 
as  late  as  yesterday.  I  think  it .. 
say  that  he  is  definitely  in  favoi 
trolling  coyotes,  fire  ants  and 
moths.  I  do  not  think  it  is 

that  I  also  talked  to  the 

terday  about  this.  I  do  not  want 
the  President,  but  I  feel  that  he 
interested  in  our  problem.  I  feel 
is  beginning  to  imderstand  our 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  if  we 
some  3  months  to  see  what 
come  up  with,  that  they  may 
with  some  more  reasonable, 
anced  regulations. 

If  they  do,  if  they  come  up 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  balance 
the  ecology  and  the  economy,  1 
back  here  3  months  from  now 
extension  of  EPA.  If  they  fail 

any  indication,  that  they  are 

to  achieve  this  balance,  I  can  see 
tification  for  continuing  the 
the  agency. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
thing  to  do  at  this  time  is  to 
agency  a  3 -month  extension  to  _, 
will  achieve  any  approach  to  a  _ 
able  balance  between  maintainin  r 
ecology  and  maintaining  of  the 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  fron 
sylvania  (Mr.  Vigorito)  . 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  th  s  time. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislati(  n.  It  is 
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a  must  legislation.  It  will  give  us  90  days 
in  which  to  improve  on  the  legislation 
so  that  we  can  extend  it  for  a  year  or 
two  before  September  30. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado   (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  problem  that  we 
are  having  with  FIFRA.  My  good  friend 
from  Idaho  has  pointed  out.  in  his  own 
inimical  fashion,  about  the  de-Nazi- 
fication  of  EPA.  I  do  not  think  that  very 
many  people  will  want  to  describe  them 
as  a  Nazi-like  organization,  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  are  having  a  very  great 
difflculty  with  them  in  trying  to  get  them 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  real,  difficult 
problems  we  have  in  trying  to  regulate 
pesticides  and  insecticides  in  a  more  rea- 
sonable manner. 

We  may  differ  when  we  say  there  is  a 
reasonable  manner,  but  the  only  way  the 
EPA  seems  to  be  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems is  by  inactivity,  by  letting  the  prob- 
lems just  continue  on  without  really 
coming  to  grips  with  them. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  Members  two 
examples.  We  are  now  inundated  in  the 
Southeastern  part  of  the  United  States — 
that  is  not  my  part  of  the  country — 
but  we  are  inundated  with  an  ant  that  is 
called  the  fire  ant.  It  is  expanding  its 
coverage  at  a  rate  of  about  40  miles  a 
year. 

If  you  do  not  have  them  in  your  dis- 
trict now,  you  will  have  them,  at  the  rate 
they  are  going.  And  they  are  a  severe 
pest.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by 
an  application  of  Mirex,  which  kills 
about  97  percent  of  them,  but  after  that 
one  application  you  have  3  percent  left, 
and  they  reproduce  themselves.  The 
problem  with  Mirex,  of  course,  is  that 
it  has  a  half  life  of  about  50  years,  and 
it  kills  small  crabs  and  shrimp  by  the 
millions.  It  gets  into  the  ecosystem  of 
the  lai^e  shrimp  and  crabs,  and  it  gets 
ultimately  into  the  human  system.  There 
is  evidence  that  Mirex  causes  cancer  in 
mice.  And,  of  course,  the  ES'A  then  has 
this  difficult  choice  in  saying,  "Since  this 
Is  where  we  are  heading,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably sometime  show  that  it  may  cause 
cancer  in  individuals,  what  are  we  going 
to  do"? 

The  EPA,  instead  of  making  this  deter- 
mination to  do  what  is  necessary  to  ei- 
ther wipe  out  the  ants  or  come  up  with 
a  whole  new  program  that  is  going  to 
wipe  them  out.  Is  just  letting  this  thing 
go,  where,  ultimately,  the  whole  country 
will  be  inundated  with  fire  ants.  They  re- 
fuse to  make  this  hard  decision.  When  we 
say  the  Congress  should  make  it  then, 
they  say.  "No,  we  do  not  want  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  specifically." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes,  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Before  the  gentleman 
concludes  with  the  fire  ants,  will  the  gen- 
tleman point  out  the  EPA  has  approved 
the  use  of  Mirex  one  time  a  year — ^for- 
ever, apparently— and  we  will  be  pouring 


Mirex  into  the  water  for  a  thousand 
years  under  present  regulations. 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Far  more  than  if  we  kill 
the  ants  at  one  time  and  then  quit. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
exactly  right,  and  the  accumulation  of 
Mirex  in  the  ecosystem  would  be  far 
heavier  than  if  we  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  wipe  them  out.  But  because  of 
their  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem,  paying  attention  to  an  emo- 
tional group  of  people  who  are  so  vocal 
in  their  opposition  to  any  of  these  meth- 
ods or  procedures  that  would  ultimately 
take  care  of  the  problem,  they  just  in 
effect  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  same  situa- 
tion with  retard  to  coyotes.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  Members  are 
familiar  with  the  use  of  10-80;  10-80  was 
outlawed  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  poison. 
It  allegedly  had  secondary  poisoning  ef- 
fects. It  was  causing  the  death  of 
coyotes,  and,  through  the  coyotes,  it  was 
alleged  that  it  ultimately  led  to  the 
death  of  eagles,  and  tlie  eagles  were  al- 
leged to  be  in  great  danp,er  of  extinction. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  I 
came  up  with  two  studies,  one  of  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Government  and 
one  by  an  independent  agency  of  the 
University  of  California,  which  said  that 
continuing  use  of  this  compound  did  not 
have  ony  secondary  poisonous  effect  on 
eaples  if  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

So  at  that  time  I  asked  the  EPA  for 
information  during  three  different  hear- 
ings, twice  in  public  hearings  and  once 
in  a  private  hearing,  which  was  attended 
by  several  Members  of  Congress.  I  asked 
this  question: 

"Do  you  have  anything  that  indicates 
this  is  not  true?  Do  you  have  anything 
that  indicates  there  are  any  secondary 
poisoning  effects  from  this  compound  if 
used  properly  to  kill  coyotes?"     * 

They  said,  "No,  we  don't  have  anj- 
thing." 

I  said,  "What  evidence  do  you  require 
that  would  cause  you  to  change  your 
rules?" 

"Well,  we  don't  know." 
That  is  the  kind  of  circular  tatellectual 
process  we  are  trjdng  to  come  to  grips 
with,  and  in  90  days  if  we  come  back  with 
major  amendments  to  the  FIFRA  Act, 
this  is  the  reasoning  Ijehind  it. 

It  is  not  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  trying  to  kill  eagles  and  we 
are  not  trying  to  poison  everybody  and 
give  everybody  cancer.  We  are  tring  to 
deal  with  specific  difficult  problems 
which  the  EPA  has  refused  to  deal  with. 
The  alternative  may  be  unpalatable,  but 
they  must  l>e  faced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
membership  would  be  sympathetic  with 
what  we  bring  to  the  Members  in  90 
days,  because  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change  in  the  EPA.  attitude,  we  will  be 
in  here  with  specific  amendments. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west we  have  one  particular  area  where 


there  are  800,000  acres  of  beautiful  Doug- 
las-fir trees.  This  Is  timber  that  has  had 
the  seed  cones  at  the  top  part  of  the  tree 
damaged.  The  seed  cones  have  been 
knocked  out,  and  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  area  has  been  severely 
damaged.  It  is  going  to  take  years  for 
this  timber  to  recover,  and  the  fire  haz- 
ard has  been  increased,  all  because  the 
EPA  has  not  allowed  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  take  the  necessary  action, 
which  would  have  consisted  of  a  very 
minimal  use  of  EDC  back  in  1973.  That 
action  could  have  avoided  this  terrible 
economic  and  environmental  disaster  in 
the  kind  of  tiling  that  goes  right  along 
with  the  issue  involving  Mirex  and  the 
fire  ants,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  note  that  H.R.  6387.  along 
with  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee's H.R.  7108.  raises  some  questions 
concerning  the  smooth  implementation 
of  the  committee  jurisdictional  changes 
that  the  House  voted  last  fall.  Rule  X  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives specifically  gives  legislative  juris- 
diction over  "environmental  research  and 
development",  as  well  as  nonnuclear  en- 
ergy research  and  development,  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
Accordingly,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee's  care- 
ful and  detailed  autliorization  proceed- 
ings for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  programs,  the  committee 
has  this  year  studied  and  made  detailed 
r.uthorization  recommendations  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  and 
the  Energy  Research  auid  Development 
Administration's  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  Our  authorization  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  entire  EPA  R.  &  D. 
program,  including  pesticides,  are  con- 
tained in  H.R.  7108,  and  the  report  ac- 
companying it.  Our  recommendations  on 
ERDA  are  in  H.R.  3474.  Though  the  EPA 
R.  &  D.  program,  involving  air,  water, 
radiation,   toxic  substances,  and  other 
areas  as  well  as  p>esticides,  is  run  as  a 
single   administrative  unit   within  tlie 
EPA,    the   legislative    authority    comes 
from  the  research  and  development  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act.  which  HJl.  6387 
extends  for  90  days.  This  act  contains 
regulatory  aspects  of  pesticide  use.  as  well 
as  research  smd  development.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee's Jiulsdiction  over  the  R.  &  D. 
aspects.  Chairman  Foley  has  written  the 
Rules  Committee  withdrawing  his  verbal 
objections  to  granting  a  rule  for  H.R. 
7108.  Moreover,  the  Agriculture  CcHnmit- 
tee  has  agreed  to  insert  into  their  report 
that  the  funding  level  for  research  and 
development  under  their  90-day  author- 
ization shall  not  exceed  $3,511,975,  "as 
provided  for  In  H.R.  7108,  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology." A  copy  of  Chairman  Foley's 
letter  will  be  Inserted  Into  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  believe  I  should  note  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  C<Mnmlttee,  as  well 
as  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, I  find  no  reference  In  the  House 
rules  to  environmental  research  and  de- 
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velopment  being  within  the  Agriculture 
Committees  Jurisdiction.  While  thto  is 
obvious  to  any  reader  of  the  rules,  not 
all  of  the  problems  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  Jurisdictions 
are  worked  out.  I  have  agreed  to  support, 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  an  amend- 
ment limiting  the  pesticide  R.  b  D.  au- 
thorlzaUon  of  H.R.  7108  to  90  days,  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6387. 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  resolve  any 
further  issues  in  that  time.  The  best 
means  for  doing  this  may  turn  out  to  be 
sequential  referral  of  bills  autliorlzing 
both  regiilatory  and  R.  &  D.  programs,  or 
alternatively,  passage  of  separate  bills 
representing  the  separate  jurisdictions  of 
the  committees  involved.  In  any  case,  I 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  Chair- 
man POLiY.  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
together  to  achieve  the  best  solution,  in 
the  most  expeditious  fashion. 

The  letter  from  Chairman  Folfy  to 
the  Rules  Committee  follows: 

U.S.  House  of  Rupresentatives. 

Committee  on  Acricultube. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  13.  J.97.5. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules. 
V.S.  House  of  SepTeaentative.i, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  M«.  Chairman:  In  a  hearing  held 
on  Wednesday  on  HJt.  7108,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  environmental  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration,  I 
appeared  as  a  witness  and  asked  for  a  delay 
In  the  granting  of  a  rule  in  a  effort  to  work 
out  the  differences  between  provisions  In 
that  bUl  and  H.R.  6387,  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  had  Just  ordered  reported 
to  the  House. 

In  view  of  the  following  arrangements 
that  I  have  worked  out  with  Mr.  Brown. 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology.  I  have 
no  further  concern  regarding  HJl.  7108  and 
do  not  object  to  the  granting  of  a  nUe  on 
this  bill. 

HJt.  7108  provides  an  authorization  for 
EPA  to  continue  research,  development  and 
demoBstnUon  nnder  FIFRA  for  a  is-month 
period  ending  September  30. 1976,  and  speci- 
fled  the  sums  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

HJl.  «387  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
bearings  by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  In 
contradistinction  to  HJl.  7108.  it  provides 
only  a  3-montb  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  EPA  to  continue  activities  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act,  which  otherwise  was  due  to 
expire  on  June  30, 1975. 

The  bearings  on  H.B.  6387  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  controversial  issues  surrounding 
administration  of  the  Act  resulting  in  a 
numt>er  of  amendments  l>elng  prepared  by 
various  Members  of  the  Committee.  When  it 
became  apparent  the  issues  could  not  be  re- 
solved in  time  for  adoption  of  a  biU  to  cover 
the  two-YMT  extension,  as  orlglnaUy  pro- 
posed, the  Committee  acted  to  provide  an 
interim  extension  of  three  months,  authoriz- 
ing a  funding  level  at  one-fourth  the  rate 
proposed  for  flseal  year  197B.  The  amount 
authorized  to  be  appn^nlated  for  the  tbree- 
montb  period  covered  autboilzatlon  for  all 
activities  under  nFRA  ineltidlng  amoimts 
nectanry  Cor  environmental  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  activities. 

One  of  the  most  oontroverslal  Issues  that 
arose  in  the  course  of  hearings  on  HJt.  6387 
related  to  a  hot-ltne  used  to  obtain  Infw- 
matton  on  Incidents  ot  pastletde  misuse. 
■PA  pTBTtded  a  gnnt  to  a  oontractor.  The 
Mattonal  Vum  Workers  Cleaimghouse. 
which  malntalnad  a  toO-Ave  Une  on  which 
It  compUed  Information  obtained  from  In- 
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worklt  g 
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formants.  This  contract 

tifled  as  a  research  and 

by  EPA.  and  the  Committee 
sideration  a  number  of 
Its  use. 

Since  the  hearing  laefore  y 
we    have    dlsciissed    the    i 
Brown  and  have  arrived  at  a  _, 
the  dllTerences  in  the  two  bills, 
mlttee  Report  oh  H.R.  6387  . 
porated  the  following  statement 
mlttee    has    also    been    w 
Committee  on  Science  and  ... 
attempt  to  better  coordinate 
research  effort.  Thus,  \inder 
tlon  there  would  be  available 
tlvltics  (but  In  no  event  for  ^ 
ttve  to  enforcement  of  the  Act) 
not  to  exceed  $3,511,975.  as  ^ 
H.R.  7108,  reported  by  the  Hous 
on  Science  and  Technology.'^ 
Agreement  has  also  been 
amendment  to  be  presented  to 
the'Ploor  to  provide  that  of  the 
is  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
mental  research,  development 
Etratlon  under  FIFRA  only  $3. 
be  obligated  prior  to  September 
no  money  could  be  obligated  a 
except  to  the  ext«nt  hereafter  s 
thorized  by  law.  There  would 
proviso  that  no  p.art  of  the  mo.. 
ated  for  such  purposes  could  be 
forcement  of  the  Act,  so  a.s  to  a.s 
authorization  could  not  be  used 
such  as  the  hot-line. 

We  are  also  working  on  a  _.. 
agreement  which  will  provide 
nation  of  activities  of  our  " 
future. 

Thank  you  for  ycur  kind  cons 
Sinfere!.v. 

Thomas  S 
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Chairman. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr 

no  further  requests  for  time 

The   SPEAKER    pro 
McFall).  The  question  is  on 
oHered  by  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  that  th.  , 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
6387),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken; 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
rules  were  suspended  and 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Fungicide,    and    Rodenticid* 
amended,  for  three  months.' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Spei  .ker 
unanimous   consent  that   all 
may  have  5  legislative  days  ij 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
Siom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOANS  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
SUFFERING  ECONOMIC  :  NJURIES 
RESULTING  FROM  PUBlJc  UTIL- 

rry  disruptions 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
move  to  suspend  the  rules 
bill  (HH.  4888)    to  amend 
Business  Act  to  make  loans 


am 
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he  Small 

avjillable  for 


small  businesses  suffering 

juries  as  the  result  of  the 

operations  and  services  of  publif: 
as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4888 
To  amend  the  Small  Business 
loans  available  for  small 
Ing  economic  injuries  as  the  . 
disruption   of  operations   and 
public  utUltles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani 
Reprenentativea    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
7(b)    of  file  Small  Business  Act 

636(b) )  Ls  hereby  amended  by 

mediately  at  the  end  of  paragrai  h 
following  new  paragraph: 

"1 9)  to  make  such  loans  (either 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  ctl^r 
institutions  tlirough  agreements 
pate  on  an  Immediate  or  deferrec 
the    Administration    may    determ 
neccsiary  or  appropriate  to  assLst  _ 
businsss  concern  In  reestablishln  j 
tmuing   its   busine3.s   if   the   Adm 
determines   that  such  concern  ha,, 
sub.stantlal  economic   injury  as  a 
the  disruption  of  operations  and 
public  utilities  to  such  small  1 
cern,  providing  the  disruption 
.stantial  scope  and  duration  and  _. 
or  after  January  1,  1975:  Provided 
That  such  loans  shall  be  made  a 
of  interest  and  for  the  period  of 
vided  in  .section  7(ai(4)   of  tiie 
nes3  Act. 

•■For  the  purpose  of  paragrapl 
term  'public  utility'  shall  mean  a 
liceiLsed  or  franchised  by  the  Gove 
provide  telephone,  telegraph,  natu 
electric  service  to  the  consumhig 
continuing  basis. 

"For  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
ruption  of  operation  and  services 
utilities  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of 
scope  and  duration  if  such  disrui-»,v 
within  a  specifically  definable  ares , 
versely   affects   a  majority  of 
cerns  in  that  area  for  a  period 
three  consecutive  days:   Provided 
loans  authorized  by  this  paragrapl 
made  to  any  small  business  conc« 
to  demonstrate  that  such  loan  is 
for  the  preservation  or  reei 
such  small  business  concern.  . 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Smai: 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ": 
paragraphs  (1)   and  (2)  thereof 
(8) .". 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
ond  demanded? 

Mr.    J.     WILLIAM    __. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore, 
objection,  a  second  will  be 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
tleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J,  Wiuj4k 
TON)  will  be  recognized  for  20  ^„ 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  th( 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  „ 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  recently 
downtown  Manhattan  virtually , 
a  telephone  company  switcliing 
and  thus  knocked  out  some  170, 
phones  which  served  over  100, 
dences  and  businesses  on  tiie 

and  in  Greenwich  Village. 
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its  loss  by  insurance,  about  8,400  business 
and  professional  offices  probably  will  not. 
Most  of  these  are  small  businesses  such 
as  delicatessens  and  restaurants,  photog- 
rapiiers,  florists,  idiarmacies  and  even 
funeral  homes. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  telephone 
service,  these  small  business  merchants 
are  unable  to  accept  telephone  orders  or 
give  price  quotations  over  the  telephone, 
order  merchandise  from  their  suppliers, 
or  make  a  telephone  check  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  a  credit  card  sale  for  customers 
who  have  come  into  their  business. 

The  decrease  in  the  income  of  these 
small  concerns  in  many  cases  means  the 
difference  between  continued  operation 
or  failure.  Most  of  these  businesses  do 
not  have  financial  reserves  which  they 
can  fall  back  on  and  a  loss  of  several 
hundred  dollars  per  week  for  a  period  of 
weeks — ^in  tliis  case  they  were  without 
teleplione  service  for  almost  4  weeks — 
dooms  them  to  failure. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to 
Small  Business  Administrator  Tom 
Kleppe.  this  type  of  disaster  does  not 
qualify  an  affected  business  for  a  disaster 
loan,  although  such  a  business  might  be 
eligible  for  a  regidar  section  7(a)  busi- 
ness loan. 

Although  tills  general  loan  program  is 
a  source  of  much  needed  financing  to 
numerous  small  businessmen,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  the  sole  source 
of  help  to  those  confronted  by  a  disaster. 

Not  only  may  the  small  business  con- 
cern be  unable  to  meet  the  more  strin- 
gent eligibility  tests  required  of  section 
'7(a)  applicants,  there  may  be  no  funds 
available  for  direct  loans  under  that  pro- 
gram. The  omce  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  on  record  as  opposing  any  di- 
rect low-interest  loans  being  made  by 
SBA  and  instead  is  attempting  to  turn 
SBA  into  an  insuror  of  banks  by  em- 
phasizing bank  guaranteed  loans  at  some 
10  percent  interest  to  the  exclusion  of 
direct  loans. 

One  illustration  of  the  OMB  policy  is 
shown  by  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1976  which  does 
not  contain  any  request  for  direct  loan 
fimds,  unless  Congress  would  Increase 
the  direct  loan  Interest  rate  to  almost 
10  percent. 

H.R.  4088  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league, Joe  Addabbo,  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation by  specifically  amending  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  SBA  to  make 
direct  or  guaranteed  loans  under  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  to  a  small  business  to 
assist  it  In  reestablishing  or  continuing 
its  business  if  it  has  suffered  substantial 
economic  injuries  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  operations  and  services  of 
public  utilities  to  such  small  business. 
These  loans  would  be  at  6%-percent  in- 
terest and  repayable  over  a  period  of  up 
to  10  years. 

At  hearings  on  this  bill,  testimony  was 
received  from  Congressman  Addabbo.  the 
City  of  New  York  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.,  all  of  whom  favored  Its  enact- 
ment. Testimony  was  also  received  from 
th3  SBA  which  opposed  this  bill  as  un- 
needed,  althoush  Administrator  Kleppe 
admitted  that  there  were  no  available 
loan  funds  wiiich  could  be  used  to  assist 


small  businesses  injured  as  a  result  of 
this  telephone  ccnnpany  fire. 

This  bill  was  considered  and  unani- 
mously reported  favorably  after  certain 
changes  were  made  to  clarify  what  aome 
felt  were  ambiguities.  Ttie  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  need  for  this  type  of  dis- 
aster loan  assistance  is  clear  and  that  it 
should  be  made  available  now  to  assist  in 
situations  such  as  occurred  in  New  York 
City,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to  assist 
disaster  victims  in  recovering  from  other 
nonphysical  disasters — OSHA  loans, 
water  p<dlution  equipment  loans,  product 
disaster  loans  to  alleviate  the  loss  when 
a  product  is  condemned  under  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  energy  loans,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  H.R.  4888.  which  provides  for  busi- 
ness loans  to  concerns  suffering  eco- 
nomic Injuries  as  a  result  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  operations  and  services  of  public 
utiUties,  is  witliln  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  present  disaster  loans  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. There  is  a  definite  need  for  this  leg- 
islation SIS  t3i}ified  by  the  recent  tele- 
phone exchange  fire  in  New  Yoilc  City. 
Its  enactment  at  this  time  will  not  re- 
quire the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  by  the  Congress  since  there  are 
available  unconunitted  fimds  which  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  greatness  of  our  Nation  can  be 
measured  by  the  ways  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  responded  to  the  needs  of 
people  who  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  disasters.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
has,  on  numerous  occasions,  demon- 
strated this  purposeful  ideal  when  called 
upon  to  a,ssist  small  businesses  which 
have  been  involuntarily  subjected  to  the 
crushing  effects  of  a  physical  or  non- 
physical  disaster.  The  response  of  the 
Congress  to  disasters  adversely  affecting 
small  businesses  is  not  only  of  impressive 
magnitude  but  also,  I  beUeve,  establishes 
a  national  policy  worthy  of  continued 
recognition  and  deserving  of  further  im- 
plementation wherever  needed. 

The  Small  Business  Act  recognizes  two 
generic  types  of  disasters  which  do  allow 
for  Federal  assistance.  The  act,  as 
amended,  provides  for  loans  to  small  bus- 
inesses wtiich  have  been  adversely  im- 
pacted by  certain  natural  disasters  in- 
cluding floods,  riots, -civil  disorders,  or 
other  catastrophes.  The  second  category 
of  disaster  loan  assistance,  which  the 
Congress  lias  deemed  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, is  economic  injury  or  nonphysical 
disaster  loan  programs. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act,  various  situations,  resulting  in 
adverse  economic  injury  to  small  busi- 
ness, have  prompted  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  statute  to  provide  for  the  re- 
quisite assistance.  Accordingly,  under 
certain  qualifying  conditions,  nonphysi- 
cal disaster  loans  are  available  to  small 
businesses  suffering  economic  loss  as  a 


result  of:  First,  a  business  concern  lo- 
cated in  an  area  affected  by  a  disaster. 
If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  economic  injury 
and  if  such  disaster  constitutes  a  major 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  President 
or  a  natural  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  second,  a 
business  concern  suffering  substantial 
economic  injury  as  a  result  of  being  dis- 
placed by  a  federally  aided  urban  re- 
newal program  or  a  highway  project  or 
any  other  construction  constructed  with 
Federal  funds;  third,  a  small  business 
concern  sustaining  substantial  economic 
injury  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of  such 
concern  to  process  or  market  a  product 
for  human  consumption  because  of  dis- 
ease or  toxicity  occurring  in  such  prod- 
uct through  natural  or  undetermined 
causes;  fourth,  the  likelihood  of  eco- 
nomic injury  to  a  small  business  con- 
cern as  a  result  of  its  inabUity  to  meet 
the  standards  established  by  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1970,  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  and  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act  of  1968,  or  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967;  fifth,  the  likelihod  of  eco- 
nomic injury  to  small  business  concerns 
caused  by  an  inability  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  sixth, 
economic  injury  caused  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970;  seventh,  potential 
economic  injury  to  small  businesses  as  a 
result  of  International  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaties;  and  eighth,  a  small 
business  concern  suffering  economic  in- 
Jury  as  a  result  of  the  energy  situation. 

As  is  clearly  evident,  these  programs 
are  predicated  upon  a  need  which  was 
voiced  by  the  small  business  community 
and  rightly  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

HJl.  4888  now  presents  our  Nation's 
lawmakers  with  yet  another  need  which 
is  of  equal  merit  and  Immediate  urgency. 
The  need  for  this  amendment  to  existing 
legislation  was  recently  typified  by  a  fire 
in  a  telephone  exchange  in  lower  Man- 
hattan in  New  York  City.  This  fire 
silenced  173,000  telephones,  of  which 
104,000  were  for  residential  and  commer- 
cial use.  It  is  estimated  that  8,500  busi- 
nesses and  professional  offices  lost  these 
vitid  telephone  sei-vices  as  a  result  of  the 
fire. 

The  extent  of  this  disaster  reached 
over  a  300  square  block  area  and  left  vir- 
tually helpless  those  small  businesses 
which  depend  on  the  telephone  for  most 
of  their  commercial  transactions.  In  fact, 
I  am  advised  that  some  businesses  below 
23d  Street  in  Manhattan  which  rely  on 
telephones  were  losing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  each  day  of  this  disruption , of 
service,  and  that  some  such  businesses 
have,  in  fact,  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill.  I  was.  of 
course,  profoundly  aware  of  its  national 
significance.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
not  a  private  bill  to  aid  the  victims  of  the 
New  York  disaster;  It  is  a  bill  to  aid  small 
businesses  who  are  victims  of  the  type  of 
disaster  which  recently  occurred  in  New 
York.  There  Is  no  geograptilca!  restric- 
tion for  this  type  of  disaster.  The  possi- 
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bility  that  similar  disasters  may  occur 
subsequently  In  different  parts  of  the 
Nation  Is  not  a  contingency  to  be  lightly 
cILscounted. 

The  fact  Is.  the  Small  Business  Act 
as  presently  interpreted  by  the  Admlnis- 
t  lator  does  not  provide  relief  for  this  type 
of  situation,  and  that  this  Congress,  as 
well  as  our  successors,  has  a  declared 
statutory  duty  to  "aid,  counsel,  assist  and 
protect  small  businesses."  H.R.  4888  does 
nothing  more  than  afford  us  an  addi- 
tional means  to  achie\'e  this  most  worth- 
while ideal. 

The  need  is  apparent  and  the  funds  are 
presently  available.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  4888  so  that  our  laws  can  reflect, 
once  again,  the  commitment  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  and  protect  the  small 
business  victims  of  economic  disasters. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  is  legislation  that  originally 
was  brought  to  us  many  months  ago. 
Some  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
will  remember  that  the  administration 
did  have  some  strong  objection.^  to  H.R. 
4888. 

This  was,  I  say  to  tlie  Members,  back 
In  March  of  this  year;  and  for  that 
reason,  this  particular  legislation  was 
held  off  the  House  floor  until  these  ad- 
ministration questions  were  answered  in- 
dividually by  members  of  the  committee 
and  by  giving  further  thought  to  the  bill 
hi  its  original  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the  adminis- 
tration, but  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  In  fact,  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, could  not  go  along  with  this  leg- 
islation. However,  m  tlie  interim  months 
the  legislation  was  considerably  tight- 
ened up.  The  original  offeror  of  the 
amendment  itself  saw  fit  to  change  it 
from  disasters  that  take  place  in  shox*t 
periods  of  time  to  periods  now  of  at 
least  3  consecutive  days. 

Further  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  the  subject  of 
what  is  the  deflnition  of  a  "public  util- 
ity" was  very  exclusively  set  forth  in  this 
legislation.  It  applies  only  to  telephone, 
telegraph,  natural  gas,  or  electric  serv- 
ices. It  does  not  include  other  operations, 
though,  such  as  public  tran.sportation 
and  so  forth. 

FOr  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  on  om-  side  of  tlie  aisle,  while 
we  do  not  endorse  this  legislation,  we 
basically  have  no  strong  objections  to  it. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Yes.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

In  the  disaster  that  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  earthquake  of  1971,  several 
municipally  owned  utiUties  were  damaged 
sufficiently,  so  that  they  were  not  able 
to  continue  electric  power  service  to  their 
cust(Mner8. 

Many  of  these  utilities  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion for  a  refunding  of  the  costs  that 
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they  Incurred  when  tliey  wer< 

to  generate  their  own 

the  cost  they  incurred  in 
electricity  from  other  power 
those  chiarges  were  higher 
had  to  normally  pay  to  pi 
trlcity  for  their  customers. 

the  Small  Business 

asked  for  reimbursement  for 
ferential  on  the  basis  that  they 
produce  tlie  electricity  as  a  r 
disaster. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 

under  this  legislation  that  kind 

age  would  be  possible  or  not  pc 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

glad  to  tell  the  gentleman 

particular  situation,  this 

lation,  H.R.  4888,  would  have  n 
tion  whatsoever. 

What  the  gentleman  might 
understood  earlier  is  that 
aster  money   primarily   to 
nes.ses. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  some 
utilities? 

Mr.  J.   WILLIAM  STANTOl  f 
means  caused  by  utility  f  ailun 
is  where  the  connection  with 
ittes  comes  in. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  not 
themselves? 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM     

utilities  them.selves  would  have 
involved  m  this  legislation.  It 
for  small  businesses. 

Second,  only  those  in  a  total 
disaster,  those  who  cannot 
out  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  doe.s 
to  municipally  owned  utilities 
need  a  disaster  loan  to  gear  up 
go  back  in  service  as  a  resu  t 
disaster? 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM     

gentleman  is  absolutelv  correc 
Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    I   appr 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM     

Speaker,  I  yield  .such  time  as 
consume  to  the  gentleman  fi 
chusetts  fMr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker 
support  of  H.R.  4888  as  a 
committee. 

This  bill  identifie.s  and  addre.'? 
ciflc  problem  facing  small 
adds  a  new  section  to  the  Small 
Act  to  take  care  of  that  problei  i 

While  I  do  not  like  to  see  a 
tion  of  Small  Business  Act 
SBA  programs.  I  believe  this 
sai-y  and  appropriate  as  an  _ 
sure — to  meet  an  identifled 
our  committee  has  an 
draft  and  present  to  the  Hous  s 
needed,  comprehensive   rewrite 
Small  Business  Act. 

I  want  to  state,  quite 
when  H.R.  4888  was  first  i 
considered  by  our  committee,  I 
ous  reservations  concerning 
My  reservations,  and  those  of 
the  committee,  were  not  based 
tent  of  the  legislation.  The 
worthy.  It  was  to  help  these 
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faced  with  the  destruction  of 

ness  as  a  result  of  the 

of  vital  public  utilities,  such  as 
telegraph,  and  electric  service. 

My  reservations  were  based  on 
inal  drafting  of  the  bill,  I  and 
other  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  bill  was  too  loosely  worc^d 
Small  Business  Administration, 
senting  its  views,  expi-esed  the 
cern. 

As  originally  worded,  the  bil 
have,  or  could  have  covered  the 

tion  of  train  service,  airline 

even  bus  service.  It  could  have 
terpreted  to  authorize  loans  to 
loss  of  expected  profits.  It  could 
been  interpreted  to  cover  the  loai 
vice  by  just  one  business  for 
period  of  time. 

Because  of  the  reservations 
pressed   concerning  these   mattdrs 
Small  Business  Committee  amended 
bill.  We  defined  "public  utilities" 
inate  the  transportation  servicfes 
limited  coverage  to  small  busines  s 
area  in  which  a  majority  of  busing 
cerns  are  affected  for  a  period  of 
3  consecutive  days. 

Further,  to  take  care  of  the 
that  we  may  be  moving  into  . 
grounds  by  authorizing  loans  . 
loss  of  expected  profits,  we  also 
the  coverage   to   those  businesses 
could  demonstrate  that  the  loais 
necessary  to  preserve  or  reestabllji 
business. 

So  we  are  not  proposing  to 
these  people  with  a  ship  to  ride 
ably  over  troubled  financial  waffer 
are  only  throwing  them  a  Ufeline. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  committee  drafted  an  _ 
to  take  care  of  my  objections  „. 
of  the  SBA,  the  Administrator 
SBA  was  furnished  a  copy  of  . 
language  and  we  asked  him  to 
any  objections  he  may  have  to 
as  further  amended.  V/e  received 
jections  or  further  comments 
Administrator. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amended,  furnishes  a  readily  _ 
redress  for  an  identified  problem 
reported  unanimously  by  our 
and  I  believe  it  deserve-s  the 
the  entire  House. 

Tliank  you. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speak 
tlie  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I 
happy  to  yield  furtlier  to  the  gen 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker 
predate  the  gentleman  yielding 
additional  time. 

The  gentleman  may  recall  tha 
were  several  complaints,  and  I  am 
ring  to  the  legislation  relating  to 
izations  for  various  kinds  of  d 
when  that  legislation  passed  this  _, 
year  or  2  years  ago,  that  in  somi 
loans  were  being  made  at  a  mucl: 
cost  in  interest  charges  than  the  _ 
ment  Itself  had  to  pay  for  money 
marketplace.  Can  the  gentleman 
Ohio  answer  how  this  leglslaticp 
dressed  itself  to  that  Issue? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON. 
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tleman  from  California  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect that  in  our  old  committee  we  got 
down  to  disaster  loan  rates  of  3  percent 
with  forgiveness  clauses  of  up  to  $5,000. 
This  legislation  applies  itself  to  basically 
the  so-called  government  rate  which  is 
now  about  6^4  percent,  and  limited  to  10 
years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  interest 
charge,  then,  is  higher  to  the  recipient 
than  it  is  for  wliich  price  the  government 
is  paying  interest? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Tliat  is 
correct.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  be  pleased  to  note  that  our 
committee  has  taken  a  definite  move  in 
the  direction  of  standardizing  the  disas- 
ter relief  rates  which  will  be  at  the  cost 
of  borrowing  the  money. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  committee  to 
address  itself  to  this  issue.  This  process 
has  been  a  major  source  of  complaint  of 
many  of  my  constituents  that,  even 
though  many  people  are  highly  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problems  that  occur 
as  a  result  of  various  disasters,  that  it 
still  is  not  appropriate  to  charge  less  in- 
terest than  the  Government  has  to  pay 
for  the  same  money. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  if  the  commit- 
tee has  dealt  with  that  issue  then  I  com- 
pliment it  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  recently  ad- 
vised me  that  the  National  Park  Service 
has  determined  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  small  business  "set  aside"  policy  that 
Is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  NFS  has  apparently  come  to  this 
conclusion  verj'  quietly  and  without  any 
review  by  our  committee  of  this  matter. 
It  is  my  intention  in  our  forthcoming 
hearings  on  NFS  concession  operations 
to  ask  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  express  its  views  on  this  matter 
and  to  indicate  whether  or  not  it  agrees 
with  the  NFS  conclusion  that  the  small 
business  "set  aside"  policy  does  not  apply 
to  concessions.  We  will  also  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  SBA  agrees  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  that  this  "set  aside"  policy 
should  not  apply  to  concession  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
In  view  of  a  recent  report  by  the  Interior 
Department  which  indicates  that  con- 
glomerates are  buying  up  concessions  in 
the  National  Fark  Sj'stem  and  looking 
upon  the  concessions  "more  as  a  capital 
investment  than  as  a  substantive  busi- 
ness operation  with  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  the  public." 

This  report  is  quite  interesting  and  I 
have  asked  that  the  NFS  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  public.  I  have  also  asked  the 
NFS  to  Indicate  when  it  will  implement 
the  several  recommendations  contained 
therein. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortimately,  many  times  de- 
ficiencies in  our  existing  body  of  laws  are 
only  brought  to  our  attention  in  the  wake 
of  a  disaster  of  serious  magnitude.  The 
legislation  we  ai'e  considering  today.  H.R. 
4888,  which  was  drafted  in  response  to 


tlie  New  York  City  telephone  fire  of  Feb- 
ruary 27  is  a  case  in  point. 

H  Jl.  4888  would  establish  an  additional 
loan  program  for  small  businesses  which 
have  suffered  substantial  economic  hi- 
jui-y  as  a  result  of  the  disruption  of  op- 
erations and  sexTiccs  of  pubUc  utilities 
to  such  small  bu£iness  concerns.  lu  order 
to  be  eligible  for  these  loans,  the  appli- 
cant must  demonstrate  that  the  loan  Ls 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  or  re-es- 
tablish his  business,  provided  the  disrup- 
tion of  service  was  by  a  licensed  public 
utility  such  as  a  telephone,  telegraph,  or 
natural  gas  or  electric  company,  and  pro- 
vided the  disiuption  existed  for  a  min- 
imal period  of  3  days  and  affected  a  ma- 
jority of  the  business  concerns  in  a  spe- 
cific geographic  area. 

This  legislation  io  unique  in  that  it 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  so  that 
uonphysical  disaster  loans  can  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Administrator.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently stress  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
vision for  prior  to  this  legislation  very 
few  avenues  of  recourse  existed  for  small 
concerns  whose  business  had  been  im- 
paired by  a  nonphysical  disaster. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  on  Febru- 
ary 27  of  this  year  a  massive  fire  erupted 
in  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  switch- 
ing building.  Fifteen  hours  later  the  blaze 
had  been  quelled.  However,  all  telephone 
sei-vice  for  a  300 -square -block  area  in 
lower  Manhattan  which  was  populated 
by  over  200,000  residents  had  been  com- 
pletely knocked  out. 

In  other  words,  an  area  which  con- 
tained a  population  which  is  equivalent 
in  si7e  to  the  entire  city  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.. 
WPS  left  without  any  telephone  service  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  area  affected  by  the  fire  also 
housed  more  than  8,400  businesses  most 
of  them  small  concerns.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
Mr.  Abraham  Goodman,  the  first  deputy 
administrator  of  the  New  York  Economic 
Development  Administration,  cited  a 
study  conducted  by  his  administration 
wbUch  identified  over  4,000  companies  In 
the  affected  area.  Of  these  1,390  v.'ere 
identified  as  manufacturers,  1,087  as 
wholesalers,  1,245  as  retailers,  and  499  In 
the  service,  transportation,  and  public 
utility  categories.  Furthennore,  in  these 
times  of  rampant  unemployment,  these 
firms  alone  accounted  for  over  58,000 
employees. 

Mr.  Goodman  went  on  to  testify  that 
his  administration  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  this  one  fire  would  result  In 
a  financial  loss  to  these  small  businesses 
of  at  least  $60  miUion.  Small  businesses 
would  be  pai-ticularly  hard  hit  by  this 
loss  of  revenues  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  these  concerns  were  not  able  to 
have  incoming  calls  transferred  to 
bi-anch  offices  nor  could  they  afford  to 
have  alternative  communication  sj-stems 
such  as  mobile  phones  installed.  Second, 
because  they  lacked  the  financial  re- 
sources of  large  companies,  the  financial 
reserves  of  these  small  concerns  were 
stretched  to  the  Umlt  resulting,  more 
often  than  not,  in  financial  ruin. 

As  a  Representative  of  New  York  City 
I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  am 


somewliat  of  a  partisan.  Be  that  as  it 
may  I  do  not  beUeve  that  too  many  peo- 
ple would  argue  with  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  Is  one  of  the  economic  hubs 
and  financial  capitals  of  the  world.  Any 
disaster  which  results  in  the  disruption 
of  a  substantial  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  city  is  no  small  matter 
and  wan  ants,  in  my  opinion,  as  much 
Federal  disaster  reUef  as  would  be  given 
to  concerns  in  rural  areas  which  had 
been  devastated  by  a  hrn'ricane  or  a  tor- 
nado. Incredibly  enough  however,  de- 
spite the  intervention  of  myself,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  on  the  New  York 
delegation.  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  and 
ultimately  Governor  Carey,  it  was  made 
clear  that  tiiis  relief  as.sistauce  was  not 
fortlicoming. 

I  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
lower  Manhattan  area  which  was  af- 
fected by  the  telephone  fire.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  of  the  small 
businesses  in  Uie  area  had  been  seriously 
injured  by  Uie  fire  and  that  telephone 
service  was  not  readily  being  restored 
I  personally  contacted  Small  Business 
Administrator  Thomas  Klepi>e  and  re- 
quested that  he  authorize  emergency  dis- 
aster relief  loa^is  to  be  made  to  the  b'isi- 
nessmen  and  women  whose  concerns 
were  experiencing  financial  ruin  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fire.  I  was  informed  by  Ad- 
ministrator Kleppe  that  unless  physical 
damage  had  resulted  from  the  fire  the 
Small  Business  Administraion  had  no 
authority  to  Lssue  disaster  relief  loans. 
Indeed,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee  Administrator 
Kleppe  stated  that  an  economic  catas- 
trophe of  this  type,  'does  not  qualify 
imder  anj'  provisions  we  have  under  oiu: 
disaster  program  today."  Ironically,  it  is 
conceivable  that  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  lav.-,  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  may  have  qualified  for  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  because  the  building  which 
housed  the  sv.  itching  operations  had  suf- 
fered physical  damage. 

When  Administrator  Kleppe  made  it 
clear  that  the  Small  Business  Admhiis- 
tration  had  no  legal  autliorlty  which 
would  permit  tliem  to  release  funds  for 
tliese  disaster  loans  I  tried  a  different 
approach.  Using  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  as  the  legislative  precedent,  I  ap- 
pealed to  Governor  Carey  of  New  York, 
requesting  that  he  ask  President  Ford  to 
declare  lower  Manhattan  a  disaster 
area.  If  the  President  made  such  a  dec- 
laration tlie  way  would  have  been  clcaied 
for  the  issuance  of  relief  loans.  Governor 
Carey,  who  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  myself  regarding  the  giavity 
of  the  situation,  telegiamed  President 
Ford  requestmg  him  to  designate  lower 
Manhattan  as  a  disaster  area.  President 
Ford,  upon  receipt  of  tiis  appeal  referred 
it  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  review  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  this  is  the  last  action  on  tliis 
matter  that  the  administration  ever 
made. 

In  essence  then,  we  had  a  .situation  de- 
velop in  New  York  where  a  substantial 
sector  of  one  of  the  largest  business  com- 
munities in  the  world  was  crippled  by  a 
total  breakdown  in  service — due  to  fiire — 
in  one  of  the  largest  public  utilities  in 
this   counti-y.   The   extensive   economic 
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damage  this  breakdown  was  inflicting  on 
thousands  of  small  buiiness  concerns  was 
apparent  to  all  involved.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  this  disruption 
in  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  these 
small  businesses  occurred  at  a  time  when 
New  York  City,  and  the  Nation  at  large, 
was  experiencing  one  of  the  most  severe 
economic  crises  in  recent  history;  at  a 
time  when  theoretically  the  entire  thrust 
of  this  administration's  policy  was  di- 
i-ected  toward  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  small  businesses. 
Yet,  despite  all  of  these  factors,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  refused  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  largest  bu.siness  com- 
munities in  the  world— refused  to  get 
involved— refused  to  assist  the  thousands 
of  small  concerns  whose  economic  exist- 
ence depended  upon  some  form  of  im- 
mediate financial  aid.  Quite  frankly,  I 
would  not  like  to  .speculate  on  whether 
this  refusal  was  based  primarily  on  the 
lack  of  any  legal  jurisdiction  In  this  area 
m  existing  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion law  or  simply  on  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  pursue  a 
"liandi-off"  policy,  leaiing  the  crisis  to 
be  solved  by  a  city  which  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy. 

In  any  event,  it  Ls  quite  clear  to  me 
that  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today,  H.R.  4888.  fills  a  glaring  gap  In 
our  existing  statutes.  Situations  such  as 
the  one  that  occured  in  New  York  have 
arisen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  most 
notably  in  Ohio  when  a  boiler  in  a  mu- 
nicipally owned  electric  company  ex- 
ploded, cutting  off  electricity  to  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  town  and  forcing 
many  small  businesses  to  close  for  a  5- 
day  period  In  1974,  and  in  New  Jersey  and 
Kentucky  where  manufacturei-s  who  were 
dependent  upon  natural  gas  for  Indus- 
trial production  found  their  natural  gas 
supplies  discontinued  or  drastically  re- 
duced. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  where  public 
utilities  have  grown  to  monopolistic  pro- 
portions such  that  they  dominate  servlce.s 
vitally  needed  by  a  majority  of  our  busi- 
ness concerns,  large  and  small,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  our  laws  contain  no 
precedents  which  pro\'ide  for  disaster 
relief  loans  for  small  businesses  in  the 
event  that  one  of  these  utUities  ceases 
Its  service.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Act  needs  to  be  revised  so  that  it 
Includes  provisions  for  nonphysical  dis- 
aster relief.  This  Is  especlaUy  crucial 
given  the  current  chaotic  condition  of 
our  economy. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  you,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing today  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  4888. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well 
know,  the  February  28  fire  that  ravaged 
the  main  telephone  switching  station  for 
Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side  is  of  pai-- 
tleular  concern  to  me  because  it  created 
grave  economic  troubles  for  thousands  of 
small  businesses  in  my  district.  The  area 
affected  by  the  fire  Is  a  conglomeration 
of  cultures,  peoples,  and  life  styles  and 
contains  a  normally  bustling  business 
community  of  more  than  10,000  small 
businesses.  While  the  residential  com- 
munity suffered  lnc(mveniences  because 
ot  the  lack  of  telephone  service,  includ- 
ing my  own  home,  the  small  businesses — 
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the  "mom  and  pop"  stores — fon 
selves  confronted  with  disaster 
to  most  of  them  the  telephone 
pensable.  For  these  businesses, 
continuance  nf  telephone  ser 
calamity  as  bad  as  ary  mothc 
could  have  wrought.  A  constant 
is  essential  if  tliey  are  to  s 
out  the  telepho'.'e  that  flow  is 
Soon   after  tiie   disaster  I 
along    with    Congressman    Fr 
MOND — who  dp'=ervcs  special  c\ 
tion  for  his  support  in  this  matt 
ing  primarily   rry  district 
Eisenpreis,   admir;istrator   cf 
nomic  Development  Admi 
New  York  City,  tliat  President 
mediately  declare  the  area 
Federal   assistance   through 
Business  Adniinirstration.  On 
received  a  letter  from  SEA 
Thomas  Kleppe  stating  that 
certain  specific  criteria  es 
SBA  and  the  Federal  Disa-sler 
Administration,  these  floundei 
nesses  were  not  eligible  for 
jury  disaster  assistance.  Clearly, 
astating  consequences  of  this  . 
tion  fully  satisfies  the  spirit  of 
but,  unfortunately,  it  never  , 
anyone  that  tragedy  might  v,  iel( 
nological  .sword.  Consequently, 
would  exclude  assistance  in  tlii 

On  March   13,   Congressman 
Addabbo  introduced  H.R.  4888. 
sored  by  myself  and  21  of  cur  . 
The  bill  would  amend  the  Sm^ill 
Act  to  make  loans  available  _ 
businesses  suffering  economic  in 
the  result  of  the  disruption  of 
and  sei-vices  of  public  utiUties. 
important  feature  of  this  legi; 
the  fact  that  it  is  retroactive  I 
ary  1,  1975,  and  will  be  abl?  (o 
10,000  crippled  businesses  iti  the 
area. 

The  unique  situation  Jiiany 
businesses  find  themselves  in 
our  unfetteied  pa.ssage  o^ tliis  . 
The  need  for  this  legi-slation  is 
raLstakably  clear  by  the  poignar 
of  some  of  the  area's  neighbor 
nesses  who,  already  inundated 
current    economic    storm,    v>il 
di-own  without   tliis  life-sovin; 
ance. 

Sam  Bcahenstein.    for   exam 
wholesale  fabric  distributor.  H« 
phone  lines  and  50  employees, 
ness  depends  on  rails  received 
over  the  country  for  fabric  orde: 
the  fire  he  was  forced  to  lay  off 
his  employees  and  only  r 
service  was  restoied. 
,    Fernando    Carriera    owns    a 
deUcatessen  on  Avenue  C.  His 
fell  considerably  because  of 
ance  on  phone  orders. 

Shapiro    Wuies    and    Steits 
Bakers  biggest  volume  of  bu.' 
Passover.   They  experienced  tl 
business  in  their  50-year  his 
cause  of  their  dependence  on  p 
ders  for  bakei-y  goods  and  wines 

The  terrible  disaster  that 
New  York's  East  Side  is  neitliei 
to  New  York  or  the  telephone 
results  could  be  expected  in  any 
the  United  States  if  any  publi( 
wa.s  suddenly  disrupted.  In  an 
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so  n.uch  of  America's  economic 
pends  on  the  u.se  of  public  utilities 
In  a  time  when  America  is  frauglft 
economic  ills,  it  is  sensible  that 
vide   permanent   legislation   to 
small  business  across  the  counti-y 
ilar  catastrophes  should  they  occur 
provide  that  assistance  to  those 
York  already  suffering.  I.  therefo 
tre^t  my  fellow  Members  to  vote 
necessary  legislation. 

r.rNERAL    LEAVE    TO    E^tTEND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speakef,  I  ai-k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  M  imber.s 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  th  lir  re- 
marks on  tlie  subject  of  this  Icgii  lation 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tli4  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  tl  e  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith » ,  tl  at  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  p^s  tlie 
bill  H.R.  4888,  as  amended. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
tliirds  having  voted  in  favor  there<  f )  the 
rules  were  su.spended  and  the  ^ill,  &,- 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  fcn  tlie 
table. 


TO    EXTEND   BY   90   DAYS   EX  ?IRA 
TION  DATE  OP  DEFENSE  PRQDUC- 
TION  ACT  OP   1950  AND  K 
FUNDING  OP  NATIONAL  COUpMIS- 
SION     ON     PRODUCTIVITY 
WORK  QUALITY  FOR  90 


DA^S 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  n  ove  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tiie  i  ienarc 
joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  94  •  to  ixtend 
by  90  days  the  expiration  date  )f  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  i  ,nd  to 
extend  the  funding  of  tlie  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  WorkiQual- 
ity  for  90  days. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  94 

RfiOlvci!  by  thf  Senate  and  House 
rcsentativef!  of  the  United  States  of 
in  Cono'css  ansembled.  That  the  fi 
tence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  Deien4c 
due  tion  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by 
cut  -June  ;',0.  1975"  and  inserting 
thereof  "September  30,  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (J)  of  Public  Lawb:l-311 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ther  of  the 
following  new  .sentence:  "In  addition  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  sue:  i  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  during  the  perlo  I  from 
July  !,  lO?."?.  tlirough  Seplembcr  30 


1^5.' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ^i  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  |I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  W  thout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Ashley)  will  be  reco(  nized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  w|i1  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle 
man  from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aenate 
Joint  Resolution  94  Is  for  the  purp  >se  of 
extendinct  for  90  days  the  expiratioi  i  date 
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of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
and  to  extend  for  90  days  the  funding  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality. 

This  joint  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  basic 
legislation  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality  is  still  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  of  the  House,  and  has  not 
yet  been  considered  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  my  view,  to  mark 
up  the  legislation  and  report  it  to  the 
floor  before  existing  legislation  expires 
on  the  30th  of  this  month.  I  think  it  is 
Important,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  consider  that 
if  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  allowed 
to  lapse  on  June  30,  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant preparedness-for-mobilization  pro- 
grams will  lose  their  authority:  T^e 
Defense  Materials  System,  the  Defense 
Priorities  System,  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve,  and  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Stockpile  of  Minerals  and  Ma- 
terials. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  legisla- 
tion to  extend  DPA  and  legislation  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity.  I  would  expect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation will  be  ready  for  floor  debate 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  most  certainly 
before  the  end  of  July.  Thus,  the  90-day 
extension  would  carry  us  through  that 
time  period  and  provide  an  extra  margin 
of  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  essential  temporary 
extension  of  legislation  regarding  these 
two  functions. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  recall  very  well  last  year  that  the 
House  one  day  voted  down  this  little 
Mickey  Mouse  National  Productivity 
Board,  and  I  see  now  It  is  combined  with 
another  piece  of  legislation.  How  did  that 
happen? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  it  is  not  combined 
with  it.  This  Is  simpy  a  resolution  that 
Would  ask  for  the  extension  of  two  s^- 
arate  programs.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
the  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  I  am  tiyhig  to  get 
at  is  why  are  we  not  voting  on  these  In- 
dividually? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  the  form  m  which 
the  resolution  came  from  the  other  body 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield  so  I  may  answer  my  col- 
league's question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  at  one  time  par- 
ticularly the  Productivity  Board  was 
turned  down  and  was  repassed  by  the 
House.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  voting 
on  this  today  Is  for  a  3-month  extension 
so  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  under  the  able  leadership  of 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley) 
may  take  a  longer  look  at  both  of  these. 
I  think  I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  know- 
ing what  he  is  concerned  about,  that  he 
will  find  extreme  progress  has  been  made 
and  this  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
few  moneymaking  bodies  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  many  ways.  We  would 
be  delighted  to  have  the  gentleman  tes- 
tify on  whatever  he  would  like  to  say 
about  either  one. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  I  will  accept,  be- 
cause in  my  opinion,  having  some  kind  of 
a  board  to  tell  us  that  private  enterprise 
is  the  way  to  solve  problems  is  UTineces- 
sai-y.  We  do  not  have  to  have  another 
bunch  of  Government  bureaucrats  on  the 
payroll  to  fieece  the  American  taxpayers 
just  so  we  can  get  this  passed  through 
the  Congress. 

I  remember  very,  very  vividly  one  day 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Scherle  and  Mr.  Gross)  put  up  quite  an 
argument  here,  and  we  defeated  that 
once. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
>  iclcl  f uvtlicr.  I  would  suggest  if  the  gen- 
tleman had  followed  it  further,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  senior  member  of 
the  gentlemen  Irom  Iowa  became  a  be- 
liever at  the  end.  This  Productivity  Coun- 
cil is  probably  one  of  the  few  organiza- 
tions in  government  that  have  been  able 
to,  for  instance  in  the  example  of  the 
steel  industry,  bring  )  ibor  and  manage- 
ment together  so  that  an  industry 
thought  dead  both  by  itself  and  by  labor 
and  by  the  Government  now  survives  and 
survives,  rather  well,  with  an  increase 
in  employment,  an  iiicrease  in  produc- 
tivity, an  increase  in  tax  revenues  paid, 
and  an  increase  in  efilclency. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  that  I  was  one  of 
those  who  originally  objected  to  the  Pro- 
ductivity Commission  being  fimded,  I 
think  it  was,  at  $5  million,  and  we  then 
came  back  and  cut  It  to  $2y2  million  on 
the  basis  that  that  was  all  we  felt  the 
Congress  could  justify  on  the  basis  of 
what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ductivity research.  One  of  the  studies 
was  in  the  meat-packing  Industry;  an- 
other was  in  the  steel  industry;  and 
many  of  us  felt  that  even  though  the  de- 
sired goals  of  the  Productivity  Commis- 
sion were  good,  we  did  not  believe  that 
it  needed  to  be  funded  at  $5  million,  and 
it  was  finally  passed  at  the  $2 ',4  million 
figure. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio,  is  it  the  intention  of  this 
committee  that  In  this  resolution  con- 
tinuuig  the  ongoing  Commission,  the 
Commission  will  be  funded  only  at  the 
present  annualized  level  of  $2.5  mllUon? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  glad  to  respond. 
The  answer  is  very  much  in  the  affirma- 
tive. This  is  not  any  kind  of  guise  or 
subterfuge  to  allow  any  escalation  in  the 
amount  of  money  or  authorization  that 
is  available  to  the  Commission.  Not  at 
all.   The   90-day   extension   will  simply 


provide  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  provided  for  last  year's  level. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  his  subcom- 
mittee prepared  to  ask  for  additional  re- 
ports that  have  been  produced  by  this 
Commission  in  the  field  of  productivity 
so  that  my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Idaho  <Mf.  Symms)  can  be  shown  some 
of  the  end  products  of  tliis  Commission? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  a  good  question. 
I  think  the  interest  shown  by  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  is 
very  understandable.  The  fact  is  we  ha\e 
held  liearings,  i.ot  concluded  yet.  that 
have  demonstrated  in  the  testimony,  for 
example,  of  Secretary  Dunlop  that  the 
Commission  has  peiformed  in  a  variety 
of  areas  with  some  degree  of  efl'ective- 
ness.  The  skepticism  of  some  is  quite 
undersiandcble  based  on  events  of  the 
recent  years,  but  I  do  think  that  Uie 
gentleman  from  Idaho  and  others  wiU  be 
:  oa.ssured.  by  v.-hat  I  am  sure  will  be  the 
urianimity  with  which  the  more  per- 
manent legislation  will  be  reported  to  the 
iloor,  based  on  a  conviction  that  the 
Coinmission  has  performed  its  somewhat 
limited  ;na:idate  in  a  manner  which  war- 
rants Uie  .support  and  approval  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  tiie 
f?entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlen.an 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  one  of  the  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  this  Commission, 
which  was  not  suggested  by  the  genUe- 
man from  California,  was  getting  the 
CalifoiTija  vegetables  to  the  eastern 
coast  with  some  efficiency,  which  is  im- 
known  to  American  railroads  as  Uiey  are 
presently  run. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  legis- 
lation, he  will  see  we  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  bureaucracy  and  trying 
to  build  a  center  which  is  not  going  to 
be  an  overblo\^Ti  bureaucracy  but  will 
allow  private  interests  to  come  to  them 
and  will  receive  Federal  information  and 
other  interests.  We  are  trying  to  change 
the  organization  so  as  to  have  it  become 
a  national  center  where  private  enter- 
prise and  Government  interests  and  na- 
tional Interests  can  come  and  contribute 
rather  than  Uving  off  the  Federal  trough, 
which  I  know  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  Commission  has 
demonstrated  that  it  has  been  doing  good 
work  with  rewarding  results  in  such  in- 
dustries as  food  and  transportation  and 
health.  It  has  encouraged  State  and  local 
government  productivity.  It  has  directed 
its  efforts  in  a  number  of  areas  of  pri- 
vate industry,  and  It  does  not  go  In  there 
imless  really  Invited  to  do  so.  It  also 
functions  with  respect  to  Federal  and 
local  government  productinty.  So  the 
view  of  the  Commission  is  not  Umited  to 
these  suggested  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  hope  my 
two  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  McKINNEY)  Tiill  Insist  that  this 
Commission  produce  some  of  the  success 
stories  that  It  might  have  had  In  genu- 
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Inely  getting  at  the  Issue  of  productivity 
incre<ises  which  are  desperately  needed 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  ASHLEnr.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man without  any  equivocation  that  it 
will  be  shown  in  the  report  on  the  bill 
we  bring  before  the  House.  The  member- 
ship Is  entitled  to  know  what  the  Com- 
mission has  been  up  to,  where  It  has  had 
success  and  where  it  has  had  difBculty, 
and  that  will  be  In  the  report. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate both  of  my  colleagues  replying 
to  me. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  in 
the  report  about  the  transportation  of 
vegetables  from  California  to  the  east 
coast,  did  the  committee  recommend,  or 
the  Commission  recommend,  that  the 
ICC  was  the  big  problem  or  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  committee  would  not  like  to  come  up 
with  this  and  one  of  the  reasons  it  would 
cease  to  become  a  commission  and  be- 
come a  center  Is  that  It  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  was  going  to 
ask  me  about  the  transportation  of 
apples. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  was  one  of  my 
points.  I  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of 
both  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  was  con- 
cerned that  one  Govenunent  bureaucrat 
was  going  to  recommend  that  another 
bureaucrat  get  rid  of  the  other  bureau- 
crat. I  was  afraid  that  If  we  got  rid  of 
trucks  and  trains  that  we  could  deliver 
goods  and  services  around  the  country 
without  blocking  sales  In  the  free  market 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  McKINNKY.  I  could  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  coming  from  the  East, 
thinks  that  the  ICC  is  far  less  efflcient 
than  these  gentlemen,  with  respect  to 
those  railroads  In  the  East. 

We  are  looking  for  a  communication 
center,  rather  than  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. The  real  Issue  was  stated  by  John 
K.  Tabor,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  Is  very  important: 

What  we  are  talking  about  really  Is  Amer- 
lean  productivity.  Industry  and  our  Nation 
are  confused.  Our  average  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity was  the  lowest  of  all  Industrial 
nations  in  the  entire  world. 

This  Is  obviously  not  a  problem  of  just 
the  imlons.  It  is  a  problem  of  invested 
capital.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  factories. 
It  is  a  problem  of  all  facets. 

We  cannot  point  to  any  of  the  indus- 
trial nations  and  say,  for  instance,  Eng- 
land has  a  bigger  union  problem  and  an- 
oUier  country  has  a  limiting  foreign 
trade  problem;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  taking  all  these  things  into  con- 
sideration, the  summaries  of  our  produc- 
tivity In  this  Nation  are  leading  us  down 
the  hill  in  what  amounts  to  a  foreign 
exchange  disaster.  This  setup  as  a  cen- 
ter, we  feel,  not  as  a  commission,  not  as 
a  bureaucracy,  not  as  anything  else,  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  aslung  for 
90  days  to  do  the  right  Job  and  Z  know 
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the  gentleman  from  Ohio  .. 
that  kind  of  job  and  not  to 
wish — I  hate  to  use  the  word  " 
because  I  know   what  the 
thinks  about  academic,  but  a 
thinldng  center,  where  we  .. 
rations  continuing  to  make  a 
the  Nation  continuing  to  have 

In  trade  and  we  can  argue 

lems  that  come  up  and  peop] ; 
to  say  the  ICC  is  wrong. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  __ 
recommend  that  we  put  ICC  _ 
driving  trucks  and  we  get  ric 
monopolies  and  things  like 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  requests  for  time 

The    SPEAKER    pro    .._ 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley, 
House  suspend  the  rules  and 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J 

The  question  was  taken; 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
rules  were  suspended  and 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Itsk 
Imous  consent  that  all  Menfjers 
have  5  legislative  days  in  whic 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  tjie 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Jentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENDORSING  THE  WORU  > 
CONFERENCE  OP  1976  ^i 
IOWA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
ciurent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
latlng  to  the  World  Food 
1976  in  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Com.  Res.  136 


U  rmers  ; 


Unlvers  .ty 


Whereas  the  means  of  producln  » 
ins,  Mid  distributing  food  In 
adequate  quantities  to  feed  an 
world   population   Is   an   awesotn  t 
conlrontiug  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas  the  land  grant  collei  es 
TJnited  States  have  made  notable 
tlons  to  Increased  agricultural 
Improved  quality  of  food  and 
particularly  through  developments 
bean  and  maize  crops,  animal 
feeding  efficiency,  farm  machlner 
dissemination  of  Information  to 
consumers;  and 

Whereas  the  Iowa  State 
ence  and  Technology,  one  of 
foremost  land  grant  colleges,  wil 
World  Food  Conference  of   1976 
Iowa,  from  June  27  through  July  1 

Whereas  the  subject  of  the 
Conference  of  1976  wUl  be  "The 
Professional  In  Feeding  Mankind 

Whereas  such   conference   will 
gethor  scientists  and  scholars  from 
cipllnes  and  many  countries  for 
of  sharing  and  Increasing 
nutritional    knowledge    among 
scientists  and  teachers,  and  for 
of  accelerating  the  development 
of  food  production,  processing, 
butlon  that  will  result  In  Impra 
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bllitles  for  meeting  the  food  and  nitritlonal 
needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  wor!  d 

Virhereas  the  American  Revolutlo^ 
tennial    Administration    has    endo 
World  Food  Conference  of  1976  as 
tennial  project  of  national  and  Inte 
significance:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre^ntatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
of  the  United  States  endorses  tl 
Food  Conference  of  1976  to  be  held 
Iowa,   from  June  27  through  July 
and  commends  the  Iowa  State 
Science  and  Technology  for  a  humanitarian 
undertaking  of  international 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
ond  demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection,  a  second  will  be 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  . 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  I 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
colleagues  to  give  their  _^. 
support  for  House  Concurrent 
136,  which  endorses  the  World  _  _ 
f  erence  of  1976  to  be  held  In  Am(  s 

The  holding  of  this  conferencf 
sistent  with  a  number  of  actiois 
and  small,  which  are  being  taken 
ernments  and  private  groups  a 
world  to  follow  through  In  the 
to  eradicate  hunger. 

These  international  efforts  „> 
haps,  brought  to  the  forefront 

World  Pood  Conference, 

representatives  of  nearly  every 
in  the  world  and  held  last  Novc 
Rome.  This  major  International 
ence  represented  recognition  by 
temational  community  that  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  the 
famine  is  now  f aclog  us  on  an 
dented  and  greater  scale  and 
than  ever  before.  This  Is 

denced  In  the  conference's , 

the  goal  "that  within  a  decade  ^ 
will  go  to  bed  hungry,  that  no 
will  fear  for  its  next  day's  bre  id, 
that  no  human  being's  future  anc  cs 
itles  will  be  stunted  by  malnutrlt  an 

The  magnitude  of  the  problei  i 
lustrated  In  estimates  which  th 
mittee  on  International  R 
received  that  more  than  400  million 

pie  currently  suffer  from 

In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  AmericE 

So  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely 

priate   that  the  American 

Bicentennial  Administration  has 
nlzed  the  World  Food  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Ames,  Iowa,  next 
as  an  official  Bicentennial  proj_ 
theme  of  the  conference  at  Ames 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  low 

University  of  Science  and 

"The  Role  of  the  Professional  in 

Mankind."  The  goal  of  the 

to  provide  "a  professional  forum 
temational  significance,  focusing  . 
subjects  of  production,  processirg, 
tribution  and  utilization  of  foo< 
quate  nutrition  and  related  worlc 
lems." 
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Focus  on  these  critical  issues,  par- 
ticularly food  production  and  distribu- 
tion, was  very  clearly  brought  out  in 
recent  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Resources,  Food  and  En- 
ergy, as  more  import'int  than  ever  over 
the  long  term.  In  addition,  the  confer- 
ence has  proposed  workshop  themes 
which  include :  production  of  plants  and 
animals  for  food,  capital  availability, 
agrarian  reform,  land  and  water  use, 
storage  and  processing  of  food,  food  from 
the  seas,  climate  conti-ol,  and  food  re- 
serves and  distribution  for  emergency 
uses. 

The  sponsors  of  the  conference  antici- 
pate that  more  than  1,000  persons  will 
attend  from  throughout  the  United 
States  and  from  many  other  countries. 
Participants  will  include  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  persons  preparing  for  ca- 
reers in  the  food  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  136,  gives 
recognition  of  the  food  problem  and  ex- 
presses congressional  endorsement  to 
this  worthy  and  humanitarian  under- 
taking at  Ames,  Iowa. 

An  identical  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  19,  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  under  imanimous 
consent  procedures. 

For  those  who  might  have  any  doubts 
about  this  resolution — and  I  hope  there 
are  none — let  me  say  that: 

This  resolution  does  not  provide  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds; 
and 

Neither  does  it  endorse  any  outcome 
from  the  conference  in  Ames — it  only 
endorses  the  holding  of  this  conference. 
I  hope  the  House  will  give  Its  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
form  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  this  will  not  cost  any 
tax  moneys.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  food  conference  has  a  budget  which 
approaches  $450,000,  which  seems  rather 
high. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  they 
have  made  application  to  the  U.S.  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  for  Federal  funding. 
Is  this  true,  and  if  so,  what  amount  are 
they  seeking? 

Mr.  DIGOS.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  who  are  submitting  applications 
for  that  kind  of  assistance.  All  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  is  that  there  is  nothing  In 
this  legislation  which  involves  funding  of 
any  type.  Whatever  kind  of  funding  re- 
quests that  the  University  might  make  to 
ttie  Bicentennial  Commission  or  any  oth- 
er agency  would  have  to  be  handled  as 
those  funding  requests  are  normally 
handled. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  assume  that  since  this 
resolution  says  that  Congress  specifically 
endorses  the  conference,  this  can  be  used 
as  a  rather  strong  arguing  point  in  favor 
of  the  application  to  the  U.S.  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  for  this  funding. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  would  assume  that  this 
kind  of  reference  could  be  made,  but  I 
repeat  that  any  funding  request  would 
have  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  One 
could  not  draw  any  automatic  conclusion 
from  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  The 


resolution,  in  essence,  just  supports  the 
holding  of  this  conference  in  Ames  next 
year.  It  commends  an  undertaking  of 
international  significance. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilman)  . 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  a  long  and  dedicated  history 
of  leadership  In  providing  world  food  aid. 
Over  the  past  20  years  we  have  shipped 
food  aid  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains 
at  a  rate  of  70  million  pounds  a  day.  But 
these  efforts  alone  are  not  adequate 
enough  to  fill  the  needs  of  an  ever  in- 
creasing world  population. 

One  of  the  key  elements  agreed  upon 
by  the  participants  of  the  1974  World 
Food  Conference  was  that  food  aid  pro- 
vides only  a  short-run  solution  to  the 
problems  of  world  hunger.  The  real  solu- 
tion, in  the  long  run.  to  the  World's 
Food  problems  lies  in  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  the  needy  nations  them- 
selves. In  those  countries,  where  the 
greatest  need  is  centered,  new  technol- 
ogy, combined  with  sound  production 
policies,  are  needed  to  enable  their  farm- 
ers to  produce  more  food. 

Such  technology  and  planning  is  the 
product  of  individuals,  specialists,  and 
experts,  all  working  together  and  shar- 
ing their  knowledge.  Just  as  the  World 
Pood  Conference  of  1974  set  the  stage 
for  universal  governmental  cooperation 
on  objectives  and  principles  related  to 
the  food  crisis,  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence of  1976  now  seeks  to  provide  a 
needed  professional  forum  to  solve  the 
highly  specialized  problems  of  food  pro- 
duction, processing,  distribution  and 
utilization,  adequate  nutrition,  and  re- 
lated world  problems. 

As  the  food  conference  of  last  year 
succeeded  in  focusing  world  attention 
on  man's  most  basic  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  the  1976  conference 
In  Ames.  Iowa,  entitled  "The  Role  of 
the  Professional  in  Feeding  Mankind". 
promises  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  at- 
tention to  the  world  food  situation,  not 
only  for  areas  of  production,  but  for  a 
continuing  review  of  all  food  related 
areas. 

This  unique  opportunity  provides  a 
chance  for  the  great  minds  of  the  world 
to  meet  and  exchange  Ideas,  not  as  of- 
ficials, but  as  concerned  citizens  Joinlhg 
together  to  solve  a  mutual  problem.  By 
such  a  meeting,  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  focus  on  issues  and  problems  which 
are  sometimes  clouded  by  governmental 
interactions. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  a  forum  be  held 
in  America's  heartland  and"  In  a  region 
which  has  become  the  world's  bread- 
basket. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  commending  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity of  Science  and  Technology  for 
this  humanitarian  tmdertaking  and  In 
supporting  this  resolution  of  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  World  Food 
Conference  of  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  be  inserted  in  this 
portion  of  the  Record: 

Mat  12. 1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  a  re- 


quest for  Executive  Branch  comments  on 
H.  Con.  Res.  136,  I  am  pleared  lo  stnte  the 
foUowing: 

In  addition  to  official  Ui.lted  States  Go.- 
ernment  efforts  to  coordinate  coi?oerted  ac- 
tion on  the  world  food  problem,  a  number 
of  conferences  have  been  held  under  private 
auspices.  These  private  efforts  have  made  a 
contribution  in  mobilizing  support  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  private  sector  to  meet  the 
complicated  problem  of  ensuring  adequate 
nutrition  for  a  growing  world  p<  pulatlon.  We 
believe  that  the  World  Food  Conference  at 
Ames,  Iowa  can  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
efforts  of  other  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed resolution. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

RobEBT  J.  MCCLOoKEV, 

Assiatant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relation!,  Department  of  State. 


American  Revolution  BiCEKrENNiAL  Acmik- 
iSTRATiosr  Action  No.  8-74 

WOTan    FOOD    COKTEIiESaS 

The  American  Revolut'.on  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration hereby  recognizes  the  World 
Food  Conference  as  an  official  Bicentennial 
project  with  authorization  to  use  the  Bi- 
centennial symbol.  The  sponsor,  the  Iowa 
State  University  of  Science  and  Technology, 
has  scheduled,  during  the  Bl?eiitennial  year 
1976,  a  technical-professional  meeting  of 
International  significance  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial devoted  to  the  production,  distribution 
and  utilization  of  food  and  related  nutri- 
tional problems. 

AprU  2,  1974. 

HL.CH  A.  Hall. 
Acting  Administrutor. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  questions  to  either  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Dices),  or  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Harkin).  the  author  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 

First  of  all,  could  either  one  of  the 
gentleman  tell  us  why  this  was  selected 
out  of  all  the  food  conferences  there  are 
as  the  one  which  has  some  kind  of  rela- 
tionship to  our  Bicentennial  celebration? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  must  say  that  I  can- 
not answer  that  particular  question  in 
a  precise  manner. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  who  represents  the 
area  where  this  conference  is  to  be  held 
can  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question  was  why 
this  conference  was  selected  over  some 
others. 

I  must  ask  the  gentleman,  what  other 
food  conferences  are  there  next  year? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  other  food  conferences  that 
we  have  on  food  throughout  the  Nation 
or  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  col- 
leges have  sponsored  such  food  confer- 
ences, although  not  one  of  this  substan- 
tial nature. 

Why  was  this  one  selected  to  have 
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some  kind  of  relationship  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  fiuther,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  referred  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  conference.  This  is  an 
all-cncompassing  food  conference. 

We  are  inviting  in  people  from  about 
80  to  84  different  countries,  and  it  will 
involve  at  least  a  thousand  participants 
from  all  over  the  world.  We  will  have 
simultaneous  translatoi-s  there  at  the 
conference.  I  must  say  that  it  is  simply 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  magnitude  of  tins  conference 
is  much  greater  tliau  some  of  the  others 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  how  that  has  a 
relationship  to  the  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion which  we  are  going  through  in  1976? 
Does  it  have  some  relationship  in  some 
specific  instance? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  California  realizes 
that  the  sponsors  of  different  events  in 
different  communities  can  make  applica- 
tion to  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial. Commission  to  be  recognized  in 
official  events  which  a  Qommimity,  for 
Instance,  may  sponsor  next  year. 

The  World  Food  Institute  of  Iowa 
State,  which  is  sponsoring  this  confer- 
ence, was  established  in  1972.  The  In- 
stitute applied  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commi-ssion  for  official 
recognition,  and  they  received  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
familiar  with  this  aspect  of  it  because 
several  communities  in  my  own  district 
have  done  the  same  thing.  However,  nor- 
mally it  has  some  kind  of  specific  rela- 
tionship to  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  that 
relationship  is  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
basically  the  gentleman  from  California 
must  recognize  that  our  Nation  was 
foimded  upon  agriculture. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  am  well  aware 
of  that 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Our  Nation  was  founded 
on  food  production.  We  are  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world.  Two  htmdred  years 
ago.  when  this  Nation  was  first  founded, 
most  of  the  people  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  forefathers  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were 
people  Of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  has  a  very 
close  connection  with  the  birthday  of  our 
Government 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

We  have  been  informed,  upon  contact- 
ing the  Institution  involved,  that  it  will 
probably  make  an  application  to  the  U.S. 
Bicentennial  Commission  for  scone  kind 
of  Federal  grants  to  support  this  con- 
ference. So  I  think  my  colleagues  should 
imderstand  that  even  though  this  report 
from  the  committee  states  there  will  be 
no  Federal  costs  Involved  as  far  as  this 
Committee  on  International  Rdatlons  is 
concerned,  the  Institution  itself  will 
make  application  to  the  Bicentennial 
Commlssi(m.  and  obviously  they  will  rely 
on  Federal  funds. 

Therefore.    I    think    my    coUeagties 
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should  understand  that  there 
be  some  cost  to  the  Federal 
assuming  the  institution  in 
successful  in  getting 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Only  as  a 
project.  Of  course,  all 
ects  that  receive  any  funding 
in  that  category. 

However,  I  would  remind 
man  from  California  tiiat  this 
the  World  Food  Conference 
ceiving  a  lot  of  private  funding 
receiving  funding  from  the 
and  from  other  souices. 

So  tlie  only  funds  the 
talking  about  would  be  comin ; 
the  American  Revolution 
Commission  as  such,  but 
authorizations  for  funds  to  be 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  tha 
stand.  The  committee  reiwrt 
very  dear. 

My  point,  liowever,  was 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
•  Mr.  Harkin),  should 
those  States  will  make 
Federal    Bicentennial 
Treasiu-y  funds.  There-rorc,  th 
Federal  funds,  assuming  they 
cessful  in  obtaining  those  px 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  ren 
tleman  from  California   (Mr 
LOT*  that  it  has  already  been 
as  an  official  event  by  the 
Commission. 

I  would  also  fuither  rcminc 
tleman  that  there  will  be 
sands  and  thousands  of  pro, 
will  make  application  or 
made   application   to   the 
Commission  for  funding,  and 
that  this  one  will  stand  or  fall 
merit 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   I   had 
concern    originally,    as    the 
knows,  because  we  talked  abou 
terday.  That  this  legislation 
attention  of  tlie  House.  I 
willingness  of  the  gentleman 
to  bring  this  up  imder 
that  we  could  discuss  it  undei 
pension  procedure,  which  alloi 
discussion  on  the  whole  issue 

My  point  on  this  is  that  in 
the  institution,  they  plan  to 
ly  $450,000  for  this  activity,  par 
will  come  from  the  States,  if 
and  also  some  from  the  Federa 
ment  Bicentennial  Commission 

My  reason  for  raising  these 
and  discussing  them  with  the 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is 
this  conference  will  be  in  his 
that  I  did  have  some  difficul  y 
derstandlng  bow  this  was  a 
function.  I  am  fully  aware 
country  was  primarily  an 
ciety  when  our  country 
though  Iowa  was  not  a  State 
has  pushed  a  major  role  in 
in  fact,  the  whole  country, 
was  engaged  in  agriculture,  on 
market  basis.  I  might  add  that 
clearly  qualifies  today  as  a 
ducer  of  agriculture  products 
major  producer  of  foodstuffs 
can  argue  against  that  point, 
I  try. 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  sure  the!  gentle- 
man will  recognize  that  most  of  the 
States  that  will  be  celebrating  our  Bi- 
centennial were  not  members  of  the 
Union  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  but 
torles  they  did  engage  in  some 
activities,  as  I  am  sure  the 
from  Iowa  will  agree,  where 
events  did  actually  occur.  For  ihstance, 
in  my  own  State  there  arc  some  21  mis- 
sions which  were  run  by  Spai  i,  were 
part  of  the  culture  of  Califon  ia,  and 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  oijr  coun- 
try came  into  being  in  1776. 
there  is  some  relationship  to  th< 
tennial  and  what  was  occurring 
time  in  California. 

However,  now  that  the  gentlei|ian 
explained  that  there  is  a  direct 
ship  to  the  Bicentennial  activit; 
fairs.  I  see  that  it  possibly  has  soitoe 
tionjiiip.  I  appreciate  his  willingness 
explain  it  and  discuss  it.  I  felt 
have  done  so  yesterday,  and  I 
his  willingness  in  doing  so  now 

Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   Speaker,  bnother 
point  tliat  I  think  tlie  gentleman  from 
California   (Mr.  Rousselot) 
looked — and   I   am   surprised 
lias — i-  tiiat  we  have  many,  manlr 
bers,  not  only  in  this  body,  bu1 
other  body,  which  I  see  passed 
lution  on  the  25th  of  April,  1975, 
aspiring  to  higher  office.  After 
is  a  good  platform  for  people 
higher  office,  or  tliis  would  be 
Coincidentally  with  its  being 
centennial  celebration  year,  it 
an  election  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  commeijt 
colleague,  the  gentleman  frore 
(Mr.  Symms)  ,  is  that  it  is  difB  ;ult 
me  to  believe  that  any  Membei 
other  body  would  attempt  In  any 
"use"  the  Bicentennial  celebral  Ion 
that  purpose.  It  is  very  difScull 
lieve. 

If  my  colleague,  the  gentlem^ 
Idaho  (Mr.  Harkin),  wants  to 
I  ■will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentlenlan 
yield,    I    remind    the    gentlemaji 
Symms)  in  the  well  that  there 
to  be  1,000  participants  from  all 
world.  A  lot  of  these  will  come  frjjm 
side  the  United  States,  and  they 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman 
yield  further,  does  h3  not  thiik 
television  cameras  will  be  there 
of  the  national  networks,  so  that 
hear  all  these  great  speeches  or 
of  people  who  are  starving  and 
and  that  there  will  be  a  mixture 
tics  with  the  celebration? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  certainly 
comment  on  the  TV  networks. 

If  my  colleague,  the  gentlems^i 
Iowa,  wants  to  comment,  I  will 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

To  answer  the  gentleman  in  tlie  well. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentl  man  is 
seeking  higher  ofBce  in  Idaho  or  i  ot.  Re- 
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gardless  of  whether  he  Is.  if  he  will  come 
to  Ames.  Iowa,  next  year,  he  is  welcome 
to  attend  the  World  Food  Conference. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  receive 
the  invitation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  appreciates  the 
endorsement. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  liave 
heard  the  1976  World  Food  Conference 
scheduled  for  Ames,  Iowa,  next  year  sub- 
jected to  some  strong  attacks  today.  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  the  food 
surpluses  that  we  have  stockpiled  in  this 
country  while  so  many  people  starved  in 
other  lands.  We  failed  to  recognize  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  goods  while  de- 
veloping our  international  policy  with 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  For  too 
many  years  our  emphasis  was  directed  to 
increasing  our  agricultural  productivity 
rather  than  sharing  our  knowledge  with 
the  disadvantaged  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  World  Food  Conference  In  Rome 
increased  American  and  international 
awareness  of  the  awesome  scope  of  world 
hunger.  The  conference  vividly  demon- 
strated that  nothing  short  of  an  allout, 
cooperative  effort  by  the  world's  devel- 
oped nations  will  produce  a  solution  to 
this  complex  problem — a  solution  which 
must  include  coordination  in  the  areas 
of  energy,  technology,  research,  trans- 
portation, nutritional  education,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

To  establish  our  role  in  this  effort,  I 
supported  House  Resolution  1399  which 
declared:  First,  that  the  United  States 
should  vigorously  pursue  efforts  to  help 
poor  countries  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction, promote  economic  and  social 
development,  and  assist  in  voluntary 
population  control  programs;  second,  in- 
crease food  aid  to  meet  short  term  emer- 
gencies; third,  begin  planning  to  increase 
and  maximize  food  production  in  the 
United  States  and  to  increase  food  aid 
while  protecting  against  adverse  impact 
on  the  domestic  economy;  fourth,  en- 
courage all  developed,  food-exporting, 
and  oil-exporting  nations  to  join  in  these 
efforts;  fifth,  seek  international  agree- 
ment and  participation  in  a  world  food 
reserves  program  to  meet  shortages  and 
protect  against  future  market  and  sup- 
ply disruptions;  and  sixth,  increase  the 
production  of  fertilizer  while  discouiag- 
ing  nonagricultvu-al  uses. 

Pursuant  to  the  goals  set  out  in  this 
resolution.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
Is  about  to  begin  talks  in  Paris  and 
Vienna  with  Third  World  nations,  as 
well  as  the  oil-producing  states,  in  an 
effort  to  coordinate  price  stabilization, 
food  production  levels,  raw  materials  dis- 
tribution, and  petroleum-based  fertilizer 
availability.  These  are  all  important 
ingredients  in  building  the  foundation  of 
a  world  food  reserve  system. 

Such  a  system  should  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  efforts.  While  direct  U.S. 
food  aid,  which  came  to  $1  bilUon  in 
1974,  must  always  be  available  for  emer- 
gencies caused  by  drought  and  natural 
disaster,  we  cannot,  and  should  not  en- 
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courage  needy  nations  to  rely  on  our 
abundances  of  previous  years.  Presently, 
world  reserves  are  at  their  lowest  point 
in  many  years,  with  only  89  million  tons, 
or  27  days  of  food  on  hand.  No  single 
nation  could  fill  the  gap  if  the  delicate 
cycle  of  world  food  production  is  again 
upset  by  bad  weather  or  blight,  and  these 
reserves  are  depleted.  Therefore,  I  feel 
it  is  essential  that  we,  as  well  as  other 
advanced  coimtries,  intensify  our  efforts 
to  provide  the  technical  equipment  and 
advice  to  enable  every  nation  to  meet 
at  least  the  basic  food  needs  of  its  own 
people. 

Also,  we  cannot  continue  to  endure  the 
economic  strain  which  massive  exports, 
at  low  or  deferred  prices,  exert  on  our 
domestic  markets.  I  beUeve  a  lialanced 
system  of  food  reserves  would  stabilize 
both  U.S.  and  foreign  prices  as  well  as 
create  a  new  market  for  U.S.  surpluses — 
at  prevailing  prices — as  participating  na- 
tions buy  grain  to  meet  reserve  quotas. 
This  would  ako  allow  continued  full 
farm  production  in  the  United  States 
while  returning  a  fair  profit  to  the 
farmer. 

Ours  is  a  nation  whose  policies  have 
b2?n  based  on  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
of  helping  those  who  are  less  fortimate. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  concept  of  "food  pol- 
itics"— efforts  to  use  our  agricultural 
power  much  like  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions have  used  tlieir  petroleum  superior- 
ity— wiien  miUions  of  lives  hang  in  the 
balance.  We  must  continue  to  practice 
the  humane,  generous  poUcies  of  the  past 
while  moving  toward  a  cooperative  solu- 
tion to  world  hunger. 

An  overall  perspective  on  food  needs 
must  be  maintained.  I  do  not  ask  that 
Congress  endorse  the  final  statement  of 
a  conference  that  will  not  sit  for  another 
year.  But  I  consider  it  a  positive  and  en- 
couraging act  that  the  Congress  express 
support  for  this  conference.  I  strongly 
support  the  United  States  acting  as  the 
host  to  this  group.  The  topic  for  the  con- 
ference will  be  "The  Role  of  the  Profes- 
sional in  Feeding  Mankind."  No  other 
country  in  the  world  has  been  as  success- 
ful in  its  professional  development  of  the 
agricultural  industry  as  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
this  Congress  openly  express  its  support 
for  the  1976  World  Food  Conference  and 
pray  that  it  will  result  in  some  valuable 
solutions  to  this  most  serious  problem, 
feeding  mankind. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Resotu-ces,  Food,  and  Energy. 
Mr.  Dices,  and  to  thank  them  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  Iowa  State 
University  of  Science  and  Technology 
wiU  host  the  World  Food  Conference  of 
1976  In  Ames,  Iowa,  from  June  27 
through  July  1,1976. 

The  subject  of  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference of  1976  WiU  be  "The  Role  of  the 
Professional  in  Feeding  Mankind."  The 
gmeral  objective  of  the  Conference  is 
to  Increase  the  involvement  of  scientists 
and  educators  in  solving  world  food  needs 


through  concerted  efforts  among  uni- 
versities, research  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations, extension  services,  and  their 
many  diverse  disciplines. 

The  World  Food  Conference  of  1976 
at  Iowa  State  University  defines  as  its 
task  the  bringing  together  of  natural 
and  social  scientists  to  examine  the  world 
food  situation,  to  explore  crucial  points 
at  which  breakthroughs  may  be  sous^t. 
and  to  channel  creative  energies  toward 
the  discovery  and  adoption  of  superior 
methods  and  husbandry  of  material  re- 
sources for  the  production,  distribution, 
and  utilization  of  food.  As  we  all  know, 
the  production,  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  the  world's  expand- 
ing population  is  one  of  the  most  awe- 
some problems  facing  the  world  today. 

The  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United 
States  have  made  notable  contributions 
to  the  solutions  of  this  problem.  TTiey 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  move- 
ment to  increase  agricultural  efficiency 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  food  and 
feed  crops.  They  have  made  significant 
contributions  in  the  development  of  farm 
machinery.  They  have  been  instnmiental 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  to 
both  farmers  and  consumers. 

Iowa  State  University  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  greatest  of  the  land-grant 
coUeges.  First  chartered  by  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly  in  1858,  Iowa  State 
University  has  pioneered  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  curriculums  and 
in  the  basic  sciences.  It  was  the  first 
State  tiniversity  to  establish  a  school  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  it  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  colleges  in  home  eco- 
nomics curriculums  and  engineering  cur- 
riculums. Today,  it  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  universities  offering  quality 
instruction  to  nearly  20,000  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students  and  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  research  program  to 
advance  the  frontiers  of  learning.  Be- 
cause Iowa  State  University  shares  with 
other  land-grant  Institutions  the  convic- 
tion that  all  people  should  have  access 
to  the  ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  cam- 
pus. It  has  established  a  county  coopera- 
tive extension  program  throughout  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

It  was  precLsfJy  this  commitment  to 
research  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  that  led  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity to  establish  in  July  1972  the  World 
Pood  Institute — a  center  for  food  re- 
search and  education  within  the  univer- 
sity. Building  upon  the  traditional 
interests,  staff  competencies,  and  inter- 
national leadership  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity In  economics  and  agricultural 
development  and  the  production,  mar- 
keting, and  nutrition  of  food,  the  insti-  . 
tute  has  focused  these  competencies  and 
this  leadership  upon  the  provision  of 
adequate  and  nutritious  food  supplies  for 
the  world's  people  through  research  and 
education.  The  histitute  has  also  focused 
on  the  interrelationships  between  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  and 
developing  countries  in  imderstanding 
the  world  food  problems. 

The  World  Pood  Conference  of  1978 
is  <me  of  the  projects  of  the  World  Rwd 
Institute.  It  is  fitting  that  this  Confer- 
ence should  be  held  in  Iowa,  the  heart- 
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land  of  agriculture  In  the  United  States. 
Iowa  ranlts  first  in  the  Nation  in  com 
production,  second  In  soybean  produc- 
tion, first  in  hog  production,  and  first  in 
finished  beef. 

Current  plans  call  for  the  World  Pood 
Conference  of  1976  to  concentrate  on  the 
following  four  broad  topics: 

First.  The  effect  of  national  and  in- 
ternational policies  affecting  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  marketing,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  food. 

Second.  The  selection,  adoption,  and 
use  of  technology  as  a  means  for  fur- 
thering a  nation's  capacity  to  produce 
and  utilize  needed  food  supplies. 

Third.  The  efifective  use  of  resources: 
human,  physical,  genetic,  and  economic 
in  solving  world  food  problems. 

Fourth.  The  impact  increasing  the 
world's  food  supply  would  have  on  peo- 
ple, their  environment  and  general 
development. 

Conference  participants  will  include 
natural  and  social  scientists  from 
throughout  the  world.  Over  1,000  persons 
representing  evei-y  State  in  the  Union 
and  nearly  every  nation  of  the  world  are 
expected  to  participate. 

I  believe  Iowa  State  University  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  efforts  in  organiz- 
hig  this  Conference.  The  Conference  is 
a  hiunanitarian  undertaking  of  inter- 
national significance.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration  as  a  project 
of  national  and  international  signifi- 
cance. I  urge  the  House  similarly  to  en- 
dorse the  World  Food  Conference  of  1976 
and  to  commend  Iowa  State  University 
of  Science  and  Technology  for  its  en- 
deavors in  plamiing  and  implementing 
this  Conference. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  measure— House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  136— which  expresses 
congressional  endorsement  for  the  World 
Pood  Conference  to  be  held  in  Ames, 
Iowa,  next  year. 

Clearly,  there  are  few  problems  con- 
xronthig  the  world  which  are  more  tragic 
and  urgent  than  that  of  hunger  and  the 
threat  of  famine  which  face  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men.  women,  and  children  In 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Many  noted  experts 
have  predicted  that  mass  starvation  is 
Inevitable  unless  some  meaningful  action 
is  taken  to  effectively  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. As  Alan  Berg  of  the  World  Bank  so 
apUy  observed  in  the  New  York  Times 

Magazine  on  Sunday 

There  is  a  world  food  crisis,  bumper  crops 
or  not.  It  Is  a  crisis  that  extends  beyond  the 
prodxictlon  tallies  of  agrlciutural  ministry 
yearbooks.  '' 
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Mr.  Berg,  a  food  and  nutrition  expert 
continued  by  noting  that— 

The  food  crisis  Is  not  so  much  a  supply 
crisis  as  It  Is  a  price  and  distribution  crisis 
and  Jt  Is  developing  in  the  larger  shadow  of 
the  now-famlllar  population  crisis. 

However,  by  bringing  all  resources  to 
bear  on  the  interrelated  problems  with 
food  production  and  distribution,  nutri- 
tion, and  population  I  believe  the  world 
hunger  problem  can  be  resolved.  It  is 
most  appropriate,  tlierefore.  that  the 
Iowa  State  University  should  sponsor  this 
most  timely  world  meeting  from  June  27 
through  July  1  next  year.  Experts  from 


the  United  States  and 
world  will  be  attending  this 
which  has  as  its  theme 
Professional  in  Feeding 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
that  the   resolution   before 
provides  for  the  expenditure 
eral  funds  nor  does  it  endors< 
ble  outcome  of   the  Ames   i 
House  Concurrent  Resolution 
endorses    the   convening   of 
world  meeting.  The  Committee 
national  Relations  approved 
tion  by  voice  vote,  without 
the  Senate  has  already  adopttd 
tical  measure.  I  urge,  therefore 
enact  this  resolution  in 
planners  and  possible 
know  tiiat   the  Congres.':   o. 
holding  of  a  world  conference 
working  on  the  complicatec 
reaching  problem  of  world 
vat  ion,  improved  food 
easing,  distribution,  and 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Spea 
my  colleagues  to  support  this 
A  World  Food  Conference,  i, 
be  held,  could  not  be  held  at  a 
location  than  in  the  State  of 
heartland   of   the   breadbasket 
world.  And.  if  held  in  the  _.. 
such  a  conference  could  not 
a  more  ideal  place  than  the 
grant  institution  in  the  Na 
State  University  in  Ames. 

Agriculture  in  Iowa,  and 
University,  as  a  leading 
tution  in  agriculture,  has 

tribute  to  the  solution  of  w ,.., 

ger.  The  World  Food  Confererje 
only  deUneate  the  role  of  .. 
role  of  all  affluent  countries 
the   hunger   problem.    Cong 
show  its  support. 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 
Speaker,   the   world   food   . 
cause  for  continuing  concern 
entists,  economists,  and  polit 
in  the  developed  world.  It  is 
with  which  we  have  been 
nearly  30  yer.rs,  but  still  a 
us.    Even    such    monumenta 
throughs  as  the  Green  Re 
failed  to  break  the  back  of 
world. 

This  Nation  has  been  in  the 
both  as  a  leader  in  the  hi 
effort  to  provide  food  aid  to 
hungry  people  and  in  the 
agricultural  technology  to 

production  in  the  less  de 

tries.  Oiu-  concern  continues, 
by  the  resolution  we  have  i 
House  today  endorsing  the 
Conference  to  be  held  in 
later  this  month. 

Yet,  despite  these  herculeaii 
it  is  apparent  that  reliance  on  . 
agricultural  methods  will  not 
global  nuti-itional  problem. 
increases  in  the  less  developed 
and  a  growing  demand  for 
tein    in    the    developing 
eroded  the  gains  in  crop  yield 
sible  by  the  so-called  miracle    „ 
Innovative  approaches  to  this 
and  frustrating  problem  may 
the  key  to  its  final  solution,  and 
York  Times  of  June  IC, 
article  by  Harold  Geneen  on 
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innovation.    While    single-eel 
organisms   may  soimd   like 

from  the  realm  of  science 

possibility  well  within  the  scopi 
ent  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my 
will  find  Mr.  Geneen 's  article  . 
estiiig.  and  I  include  it  at  this 
my  remarks: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June 
Feed  the  People 
( By  Harold  Geneen) 
With   adverse  weather  and 
mands    of    burgeoning    populations 
depleted  food  resources  and 
In  a  large  area  of  the  world,  it  is 
we  can  no  longer  rely  solely  upon 
agrituUural  methods  to  meet 
tlonal  needs. 

Currently,  one-third  of  the  „„- 
lation  suffers  from  malnutrition, 
dreds  of  thousands  are  starving 
This  has  led  some  to  suggest  that 
necessary  to  practice  triage — the 
to  those  who  can  be  saved  and  1; 
who  are  destined  to  die  anyway. 

That  is  an  Intolerable  specter  for » 
and  there  must  be  effective  action 
it.  Yet.  little  is  being  done.  Even 
Kevolution— the  development  of  „. 
growing  strains  of  certain  crops— is 
Ject  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
ability  of  fertilizer  and  tillable  lam 

Thus,  adverse  weather  In  a  given 

evitably  is  accompanied  by  food  « 

For  there  is  little  we  can  do  about 

and  as  someone  has  observed,  foo< 

nice  manna,  come  down  from  h( 

But  with  the  proper  action.  It  ^™ 
from  the  technology  and  productlc  n 
how  of  American  Industry. 

For  example,  one  scientific 

Eions  a  one-mile  square  structure 
yeast-like,    protein-rich,    slngle-cel 
organisms  grow  at  a  rate  that  wou^i 
all  the  worlds  protein  needs  c 
Such  a  dramatic  prospect  could  „ 
conventional  harvests  and  largely 
the  effects  of  natural  catastrophe 
food  supplies. 

Single-cell  microorganisms  are 
as  a  food  source  because  they 
weight  every  few  hours — an  ac 
that  takes  months  and  great  .^v..^ 
grain  with  meat-producing  animals 
Since  the  microorganisms  are  pc 
producers  of  fats  and  carbohydratei 
as  proteUi,  this  approach  to  food  pre 
if  carried  to  practicality,  could  bring 
nutritional  revolution  as  signiflcan 
industrial  revolution. 

Scientists  already  are  studying 

of  single-cell  protein  in  tree  sugar 
ucts  and  other  nutritive  media, 
technology  is  in  Its  Infancy  and  has 
joyed  adequate  priority  or  financial 
Now,  America,  by  bringing  Its  te( 
cal  and  Industrial  strength  to  bear 
opportunity  to  lead  the  world  into  a 
of  nutrition. 

This  nation,  in  the  previous  decade 
men  on  the  moon  and  returned  ther  i 
demonstrating  that  we  have  the 
fulfill  a  national  goal  of  extraor 
culty.  The  global  food  situation  . 
new  challenge  for  a  new  time — and 
of  a  commitment  on  a  scale  compa 
that  which  made  the  Project  Apollb 
landing  possible. 

An  effort  to  eliminate  the  world 
pangs  would  require  extensive 
analysis  by  the  best  minds  and  „„ 
in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  food 
ticn.  However,  as  a  start,  such  a 
miglit  be  patterned  along  the  lines 
Apollo. 

Leadership  and  direction  could  -. 
a  NASA-type  agency  charged  with 
ing,  in  a  specified  period,  a  means 
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theslzlng  food  t^art  from  traditional  agricul- 
tural prooeaaes.  The  agency  ooold  grant  con- 
tracts to  private  Industry  and  otbar  «ntltles 
with  cMWbUltles  In  food  technology.  «nd 
would  monitor  progress  and  Integrate  the 
total  effort. 

At  the  same  time.  It  could  work  with  inter- 
national Isodles  such  as  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  the  mechanism  necessary  for  all 
nations  to  share  In  the  development  and  its 
results. 

The  primary  goal  would  be  a  basic  food 
which  would  reUeve  hunger  and  sustain 
health.  It  couM  supplement  diets,  or  be  a 
complete  diet  in  Itself.  It  might  take  a  num- 
ber of  forms  to  conform  to  varying  cultural 
patterns  and  tastes. 

Ultimately,  a  prime  objective  should  be  the 
capacity  to  transfer  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  technical  processes  to  any  nation  any- 
where on  the  globe  to  enable  it  to  produce  Its 
own  basic  food  supply. 

The  urgency  of  the  world  food  situation  Is 
clear  and  a  failure  to  act  could  produce  long- 
term  consequences  even  beyond  human 
suffering.  Indeed,  the  final  goals  of  an  under- 
taking along  the  lines  I  have  stiggested  are  a 
more  stable  peace  and  enlarged  human 
understanding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  long 
has  recognized  the  need  for  a  widespread 
campaign  to  deal  with  a  fundamental 
world  need — the  need  to  provide  more 
food  supplies  for  a  growing  population. 

We  have  reported  to  the  House — and 
the  House  and  the  Congress  have 
passed — numerous  bills  to  help  step  up 
agricultural  production  for  needy  popu- 
lations. 

We  have  favored  various  moves,  large 
and  small,  addressed  to  improving  the 
lot  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  poor  coimtries  who  suffer  from 
hunger. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  the  committee 
approved — by  voice  vote  and  without  dis- 
sent—House Concurrent  Resolution  136. 
a  resolution  which  expresses  congres- 
sional endorsement  of  tlie  World  Pood 
Conference  of  1976  to  be  held  in  Ames. 
Iowa. 

The  conference  is  within  the  great 
American  humanitarian  tradition  and 
It  has  been  recognized  as  an  oflBcial  Bicen- 
tennial project  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration. 

The  conference  theme  is.  "The  Role 
of  the  Professional  in  Feeding  Mankind." 
It  will  be  a  conference  attended  by  pro- 
fessionals and  experts  in  the  food  field. 

It  is  privately  sponsored — ^by  the  Iowa 
State  University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. I  have  received  from  the  State 
Department  a  letter  supportive  of  this 
resolution,  which  states  in  part: 

We  believe  that  the  World  Food  Conference 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  can  be  a  tiseful  addition  to 
the  efforts  of  other  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed resolution. 

The  resolution  does  not  authorize  any 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

It  does  not  put  the  Congress  on  record 
In  favor  of  any  particular  outcome  or 
results  of  the  confei'ence — it  only  en- 
dorses the  holding  of  the  conference  and 
commends  the  Iowa  State  University  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  a  himiani- 
tarian  undertaking. 

The  Senate,  by  imanimous  consent 
procedures,  already  has  passed  an  iden- 
tical bill. 


I  urge  that  the  House  today  Join  in  this 
endorsement  with  passage  of  Baase 
Concurrent  Resolution  136. 

Mr.  DIOGB.  ISr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moti(m  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  136) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

CENEKAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  19)  relating  to  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference of  1976  in  Ames.  Iowa,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  19 

Whereas  the  means  of  producing,  process- 
ing and  distributing  food  In  nutritionally 
adequate  quantities  to  feed  an  Increasing 
world  population  is  an  awesome  problem 
confronting  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas  the  land  grant  colleges  of  the 
United  States  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  Increased  agrlculttiral  efficiency  and 
Improved  quality  of  food  and  feed  crops,  par- 
ticularly through  developments  in  soybesoi 
and  maize  crops,  animal  breeding  and  feed- 
ing efficiency,  farm  machinery,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  farmers  and 
consumers;  and 

Whereas  the  Iowa  State  University  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  land  grant  colleges,  wUl  host  the 
World  Food  Conference  of  1876  in  Ames, 
Iowa,  from  June  27  through  July  1, 1976,  and 

Whereas  the  subject  of  the  World  Food 
Conference  of  1976  wUl  be  "The  Role  of  the 
Professional  In  Feeding  Mankind";  and 

Whereas  such  conference  wiU  bring  to- 
gether scientists  and  scholars  from  many  dis- 
ciplines and  many  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  and  Increasing  agricultural  and 
nutritional  knowledge  among  the  world's 
scientists  and  teachers,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  development  of  methods 
of  food  production,  processing  .and  distribu- 
tion that  will  result  in  Improved  capabil- 
ities for  meeting  the  food  and  nutritional 
needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  has  endorsed  the 
World  Food  Conference  of  1976  as  a  bicen- 
tennial project  of  national  and  International 
significance:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Via  Senate  Uhe  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  Btates  endorses  the  World 
Food  Conference  of  1976  to  be  held  In  Ames, 


Iowa,  from  June  27  thrao^  July  1. 19W.  and 
Gonunenda  tbe  Iowa  State  Unlvenlty  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  for  a  hnmanttarlan 

undertaking  of  international  significance. 

•me  Senate  concorrent  resolution  was 
ordoed  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
Uie  third  time  and  concurred  in,  and 
a  motton  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  136)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4723.  AUTHORIZINQ  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  4723)  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IfOnON   OFFERED  BT    MB.   BAUIUN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer  a 
privileged  motion  dealing  with  the  con- 
ference. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BAtncAN  of  Maryland  moves  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  at  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  bill  H.B.  4723.  be  m- 
Btructed  to  insist  on  the  House  position  on 
section  7  of  the  bill  H.R.  4723  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  desire  to  \x  heard  on  the 
motion? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  How- 
ever, if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague)  wishes  to  be  heard,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  defer  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one 
thing  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  to 
say  is  Uiat  the  conferees  respect  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  wiU 
insist  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  of- 
fering a  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees  on  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation authorization  bill.  H.R.  4723.  to 
retain  the  House-passed  amendment 
which  provides  for  congressional  review 
of  National  Science  Foundation  grants. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  us  to 
instruct  the  conferees  on  tliis  matter  be- 
cause the  other  body  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  issue.  The  l>iU 
passed  by  the  other  body  is  different 
from  the  House  bill  in  several  important 
respects,  most  importantly  in  the  amount 
of  money  authorized — $826.6  million  in 
ttie  Senate  version  versus  $755.4  million 
in  the  House  version — and  in  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  version  does  not  Include 
the  provision  for  congressional  review  of 
grants  which  we  approved  when  we 
passed  the  bill  on  April  9. 

The  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
NSP  and  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  did  not.  as  expected,  in- 
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elude  the  congressional  review  provision 
in  the  authorization  measure  which  they 
reported  to  the  floor.  To  have  expected 
otherwise  would  have  been  naive,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  NSP  Special  Subcom- 
.  mittee.  Senator  Kennedy  expresset  his 
opposition  to  the  House  provision  the 
day  after  the  House  passed  it. 

What  was  not  expected  was  that  the 
bill  would  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  the 
day  after  it  was  reported,  under  a  pro- 
cedure which  virtually  guaranteed  that 
only  a  handful  of  Members  of  the  other 
body  would  be  aware  of  it  until  the  meas- 
ure had  already  passed. 

The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  4723  was 
reported  on  May  12.  On  May  13,  during 
routine  morning  business,  the  other  body 
considered  the  bill  for  a  few  minutes 
and  passed  it.  None  of  the  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  who  had  expressed 
an  Interest  in  offering  the  House  amend- 
ment, or  some  variation  of  it,  had  ex- 
pected it  to  be  slipped  through  this  way. 
Iftere  was  no  rollcall  vote,  of  course.  Pew 
people  expected  a  measure  which  has 
aroused  such  controversy  to  be  pushed 
through  under  a  procedure  usually  re- 
served for  noncontroversial  measures. 

■niese  facts  highUght  that  the  oUier 
body  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  amendment.  It  has  no  po- 
sition as  a  body.  The  House  does  have  a 
position,  and  it  thus  becomes  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  instruct  our  conferees  to 
flght  for  our  position  dui-ing  the 
conference. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  review 
Just  what  the  House-passed  amendment 
would  accomplish.  There  are  two  major 
provisions.  The  first  provides  that  NSP 
will  transmit  a  list  of  propased  grants  to 
Congress  at  least  every  30  days.  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  review  those 
grants  and  the  option  to  disapprove  of 
any  which  it  feels  are  not  in  the  national 
Interest.  If  no  action  is  taken  by  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  grants  will  auto- 
matically be  awarded  after  30  days. 

Hie  second  provision  has  been  ne- 
glected in  the  conti-oversy,  but  it  is 
equally  important.  It  provides  that  NSP 
must  provide  information  relating  to  the 
background  of  the  grants  and  how  they 
serve  the  national  interest.  This  provi- 
sltm  will  furnish  us  with  additional  in- 
Xozmation  on  which  to  base  an  inteUi- 
gent  decision  regarding  grants  which 
may  be  controversial.  At  present  we  get 
<aie-line  descriptions  of  the  grants  after 
they  are  awarded.  Those  one-line  de- 
scriptions have  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  and  amusement 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  jom-nal- 
Ists  who  have  chosen  to  attack  certain 
grants  as  frivolous. 

In  fact,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
many  grants  whose  titles  sound  frivolous 
turned  out  to  be  obviously  Important  and 
worthwhUe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  projects  whose  Utles 
sound  perfectly  legitimate  turned  out  to 
be  duplicative  and  wasteful,  whether  be- 
cause they  are  a  rehash  of  work  already 
done  in  the  field,  or  because  they  have 
been  duplicated  In  grants  made  by  other 
Government  agencies. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  at  present. 
Congress,  which  Is  charged  with  over- 


i; 
the 


sight  of  the  NSP,  simply  dofcs 
enough  information  to  do 
quately.  The  House  amendm 
a  move  for  more  open  an  I 
government. 

It  is  in  reality  a  "sunshi4e 
ment,  designed  to  bring  the 
this  particular  executive  brajicli 
out  in  the  open,  where  they 
sessed  by  Congress  and  th( 
people  whose  tax  money 
those  activities.  I  am  sure  .- 
jority  of  NSP's  activities  are 
nature  that  NSP  would  be  hr. 
them  out  m  the  open,  so  thev 
credit  for  the  fine  work  they 
It  is  not  only  in  the  interest 
payers  to  spot  questionable 
fore  the  money  has  been  „^^. 
it  is  in  the  long-run  interest 
this  Ught,  it  is  interesting  tc 
NSP  Director  Guyford  Stevei 
mented  that: 

Obviously,   it  woulc;  be  quite 
way  to  operate  the  governmen 
people  could  adjust  to  It. 


spei  t 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  c  '  the  criti- 
cism of  the  House  amendmer  t  has  cen- 
tered around  two  contentions:  First,  that 


it  would  be  cumbersome  an  I 

able;  and  second,  that  Cong 

possessed  of  the  expertise  and  knowledge" 

to  review  these  grants  inteUige  ntly.  I  will 

deal  with  tlie  first  contentioi 

moments,  but  I  would  like  tc 

with  tlie  question  of  wliethcr  o 

gress    has    the    ability    to    re  ncv   NSP 

grants. 

Most  of  the  letters  I  have  av. 
this  subject  have  supported  m  /  ^„.....^... 
and  they  have  come  from  all  s  round  the 
country.  Many  hive  come  f i  am  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  and  sciei  tific  com- 
munity, including  potential  and  actual 
recipients  of  NSP  grants,  who  are  aware 
of  problems  m  the  grant-ma  dng  pro 


Congress 

problems. 

congres 


cedure,  and  are  happy  to  see 
begin  to  addie.ss  itself  to  these 

Those  letters  in  opposition  ti  i  ^^..^.^..- 
sional  review  have,  for  the  r  lost  part, 
been  marked  by  a  disturbing  lir  of  su- 
periority bordering  on  arrogance.  Two 
research  scientists  in  New  Y  irk  wrote 
that 

Few  of  us  believe  that  Congreps  k  eouipped 
or  Informed  enough  to  make  rati  )na*l  Judg- 
ments on  the  present  or  future  w<  rth  of  anv 
research  proposal. 


Note  the  language  here.  Anj 
proposal.  Not  most  proposals 
extremely  technical  proposals 
research  proposal. 

I  have  probably  been  as  criticil 
gress  as  a  body  as  any  Member 
has  many  shortcomings.  But 
remains  that  if  Congi-ess  canifct 
whether  or  not  a  particular 
of  taxpayers'  money  is  in  the 
terest,  then  very  literally,  .,„-,. 
We  have  the  clear  constitutions  1 
sibillty  to  do  just  that.  We  are 
with  the  people  more  than  any 
Government,  and  we  have  to  _ 
election  before  the  people  everj 
If  Congi-ess  cannot  decide  how 
the  taxpayers'  money,  certainlji 
of  nonelected  fimctionaries  of 
cuWve  branch  have  even  less 
make  those  decisions.  We  can 


not  have     some  of  those  decisions,  but 

job  ade-     sibiUty  is  ultimately  ours.  If 

nt  is  really     understand  what  is  being  done 

informed     peoples'  money,  perhaps  we 

ercise  a  bias  against  spending  i 
But  the  fact  is  that  whatever 
comings.  Congress  does  have 
to  make  these  decisions.  We 
more  information  from  NSP 
presently  get,  but  the  House  . 
has  a  provision  for  giving  us  , 
sary  information.  We  have  had 
increased  in  the  last  several 
our  committee  staffs  have 
dition.   I  iiave   already 
from  members  of  the  academic 
entific  community  to  assist  in 
uation  process,  lending  their 
expertise  to  the  process.  We 
GAO  ^nd  tlie  Office  of 
scssment.  And  each  of  us  has  _ 
amount  of  intelligence.  Stripped 
gon,  most  scientific  research  is 
all  that  incomprehensible  that 
ably  Intelligent  person  cannot 
ininrmc-d  judgment  about  it. 

The  second  major  contentior 
ingr    the   House   amendment   is 
would  be  cumbersome  and 
This  contention  simply  does 
up  under  scrutiny. 

The  House  amendment  does 
quire  congressional  review.  11 
permits  it.  Thus  individual  ._. 
conmiittees  would  put  in  just 
time  as  they  deemed  necessaiT 
matter.  My  guess  is  that  assignir 
member  to  do  an  adequate  job  ( 
would  involve  about  as  much  tic 
signing  iiim  or  her  to  carefull. 
the  Congressional  Record  each 
addition,  the  very  existence  of 

process  would  cause  NSP  to 

its  grant-making  process.  The  v 
vision  might  never  be  used  at 
would  have  served  its  function 
congressional   oversight  over 
branch  activities,  as  we  have 
done  with  the  War  Powers  Act 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 

What  about  the  added 
burden  for  NSP?  It  would  exis 
contend  that  it  would  hardly 
mcuntable.  NSP  already  fills 
standard  forms,  fonn  4  and  for 
each  grant  which  it  makes.  The 
explain  tlie  grant  in  nontechniijal 
guage  and  are  supposed  to  be  puqlic 
uments.  Thus  the  information  w( 
already  available,   and  is   part 
NSP  grant  folder  as  a  matter  of 
procedure.  All  that  would  be  ._, 
to  make  it  available  to  CongrelE 
regular  basis  before  the  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment 
in  line  witli  the  stated  goal  whi(Jh 
Members  of  Congress  have 
taking  back  some  of  the  ..„ 
and  authority  which  we  have  . 
to  the  executive  branch  over  the ., 
is  an  open  government,  "sunshin ; 
posal,  which  would  make  one 
Government,  and  Congress 
directly  accountable  to  the  ^, 
elected  us.  It  simply  places  the 
biUty    for    expenditure    of 
money  right  where  it 
U.S.  Congress. 

All  of  us  have  received  letter*  from 
constituents  outraged  by  what  seei  i  to  be 
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frivolous  expenditures  by  NSF  and  other 
grant-making  agencies.  Those  people  will 
be  watching  how  we  vote  on  this  Issue, 
Mr.  Speaker.  A  majority  of  the  House 
backed  this  amendment  on  April  9,  who 
among  us  is  going  to  switch  our  votes 
f.ow  and  back  down  at  the  taxpayer  ex- 
pense? Do  we  intend  to  regain  some  ef- 
fective control  over  expenditui'e  of  tax- 
payers' money,  or  will  we  continue  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  executive  branch. 
That  is  the  real  issue  before  us,  and  I 
hope  each  member  will  consider  it  be- 
fore we  cast  our  votes  on  tills  motion. 
I  hope  the  House  will  again  endorse  this 
amendment,  by  voting  yes  on  my  motion 
to  instruct. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
motion  to  Instruct  the  conferees.  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  motion  to  Instruct 
conferees  is  a  difficult  procedure  at  best. 
It  limits  the  negotiating  power  of  the 
conferees  in  trying  to  find  accommoda- 
tion with  the  other  body.  But  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  in  this  particular  instance, 
where  the  vote  was  as  close  as  it  was  in 
the  House,  in  the  first  instance,  that  to 
simply  allow  this  kuid  of  an  instruction 
to  go  through  without  some  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  it  would  be  beneatli  the 
dignity  of  this  body. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  says  about 
a  review  procedure  having  been  used  In 
other  instances  is  true,  e.xcept  that  in 
most  such  instances  they  have  to  do  with 
matters  where  the  Government  contin- 
ues to  have  a  direct  involvement  in  the 
process.  For  example,  we  have  a  veto 
power,  so  to  speak,  an  approval  power, 
over  i-eorganization  plans  of  the  Pi-esi- 
dent.  We  have  a  veto  power  over  certain 
discretion  that  we  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  energy  field,  for  example.  But 
to  say  that  In  this  instance  an  executive 
agency  should  have  every  one  of  its 
grants  reviewed  by  the  Congress  is  to 
demean  the  legislative  process  and  to  try 
to  do  through  the  back  door  what  ap- 
IJarently  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
is  unwilling  to  try  to  do  through  the 
front  door.  If  you  do  not  like  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  if  you  do  not  Uke  the 
agency  that  is  carrying  out  these  func- 
tions, move  to  abohsh  it.  That  is  within 
the  power  of  this  Congress.  But  to  suggest 
tiiat  this  House  and  the  Senate  ought  to 
be  some  kind  of  reviewing  autliority  sit- 
ting and  nitpicking  every  one  of  the 
applications  for  a  grant  tiiat  comes 
tiuough  and  deciding  whetlier  this  grant 
should  be  granted  or  that  grant  should 
be  granted,  and  then  telling  our  confer- 
ees not  even  to  talk  to  the  other  body 
about  such  a  proposition,  but  to  hold  firm 
to  our  position,  I  think.  Is  in  absolute 
•.iolation  of  anything  I  know  about  the 
legislative  process.  I  intend  to  vote 
.".gainst  this  motion  to  instruct. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
most  iiTesponsible  for  the  Congress  to 
ignore  the  need  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  scrutiny  over  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  shovels 
out  $700  miUion  a  year  in  grants  for 


studies,  many  of  which  have  only  a  re- 
mote attachment  to  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  no  objection  to  people  studyhig 
apes  and  salamanders,  or  the  flora  and 
faiuia  in  distant  comers  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  the  strongest  objections  to 
paying  for  those  studies  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  unless  the  studies  are  in 
the  public  Interest. 

The  House  previously  passed  an 
amendment  to  provide  congressional 
oversight  on  the  grants  of  the  National 
Science  Poimdation.  Today,  Representa- 
tive Robert  E.  Battman  is  asking  this 
House  to  insist  on  retaining  that  amend- 
ment in  the  conference  report  on  tlie 
NSP  legislation. 

Tlie  most  important  feature  of  the 
Bauman  amendment  requires  the  NSP  to 
relate  its  gi'ants  to  the  national  Interest. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
how  any  Member  could  object  to  that 
provision. 

Very  long  ago,  government  at  all  levels 
In  this  country  abandoned  the  concept 
that  taxes  should  be  collected  and  used 
only  for  essential  public  purposes.  Many 
of  tlie  grants  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  offer  us  examples  of  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  spending  of  public 
funds. 

Congressman  Bauman  has  proposed 
tliat  Congress  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  proposed  NSP  grants  for  30 
days  before  they  are  issued,  and  to  veto 
such  grants  as  are  not  In  the  public 
Interest. 

His  is  a  most  reasonable  amendment, 
and  should  be  retained  in  this  bill  by  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  v.ould  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  he  carmot  and  should 
not  read  into  my  position  on  this  amend- 
meiit,  any  opposition  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence P'oundation  as  an  institution  of  gov- 
eninicut.  I  think  tliat  it  is  doing  and  has 
done  excellent  work  in  most  of  the  fields 
to  w  hich  it  has  been  assigned  by  the  Con- 
gress in  its  original  statutoiy  authoriza- 
tion. 

My  concern  is.  however,  about  the. 
quality  and  the  types  of  grants  and  the 
individual  amount^s  of  money  that  have 
been  handed  out  with  very  little  restric- 
tion under  a  s.vstem  which  allows  a  blank 
check,  .so  to  speak,  to  be  written  by  the 
Conpiess  once  a  year  in  authorizations. 
Tlien  the  officials  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  hand  out  amoimts  of  money 
for  individual  grants — as  in  the  instance 
of  the  MACOS  program  which  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  has 
rai.;ed  during  the  original  debate  on  this 
bill — for  programs  that  probably  a  ma- 
jority of  us,  if  we  had  to  vote,  would  feel 
to  be  totally  unsuited  for  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  This  is  In  no  way  a 
derogation  of  the  overall  role  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Second,  so  far  as  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern about  the  inability  of  the  Congress 
to  make  decisions  on  these  grants,  we  do 
have  review  procedures  over  many  ai'eas 
of  executive  branch  activity,  leaving  the 
final  power  of  review  over  certain  actions 
in  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  right  to  review  how  these 
programs  are  being  conducted  has  many 
precedents.   Tiiis  review  procedure  al- 


lowed by  my  amendment  Is  nothing  more 
than  permissive.  It  Is  not  a  mandatory 
review. 

We  have  seen  many  instances  where 
our  constituents  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  the  spending  of  the  NSF 
and  its  grants. 

So  neither  Is  this  a  derogation  of  the 
NSP  nor  Is  it  a  cumbersome  procedure. 
It  has  historic  precedent  many  times  in 
law  and  certahily  it  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
which  was  expressed  2  months  ago 
when  they  voted  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
other  granting  agency  whose  research 
grants  of  any  kind  are  reviewed  by  this 
Congress? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  power  of  this 
Congress  to  review  executive  action  ex- 
tends even  to  contracts  for  defense  items 
if  they  cost  more  than  specified  mlni- 
mimis. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  was  referring  specifical- 
ly to  research  grants. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide 
the  gentleman  with  a  list  of  the  grants 
which  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  research  grants  which  are  re- 
viewed by  Congress  other  than  the  one 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  here? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  did  not  know  this  matter  was 
scheduled  to  come  up  today  In  time  for 
him  to  prepare  a  list  but  the  gentleman 
will  be  glad  to  provide  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  with  a  list  including  many 
existing  Instances  where  Executive  ac- 
tion is  subject  to  congressional  review 
and  veto. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  will  appreciate  It  be- 
cause the  gentleman  knows  of  no  such 
power  over  research  grants  other  than 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman's  Inter- 
est perhaps  Is  not  as  intense  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ml'.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
tlie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  v.ill  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  127.  nays  284., 
not  voting  22.  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  30D1 

YEAS— 127 

Abdnor 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Cranf 

Arinr.irous 

Butler 

D'Amours 

Ashbrook 

Byron 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bafalis 

Carter 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Bauman 

Chappeil 

de  la  Ganea 

Beard.  Tcun. 

C'ancy 

Dickinson 

Bell 

Clausen. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

BeviU 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Biaggi 

Clawson.  Del 

Emery 

Brinkley 

C'levelaud 

Evans,  Ind. 

Broomneld 

Cochran 

Flndley 

Browu,  Mich. 

Collins,  Te.\. 

Fish 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conlan 

Forsylhe 

Buchaniiu 

Coiighlin 

Frey 
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OUmaa 
Oinn 
Ooidwater 
Good!  tag 
Gradiaon 
OrkoBley 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Htunmer- 
scbmldt 
Hansen 
Harstaa 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Uus. 
Bern«r 
RIUU 
Einshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyd* 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kasten 
Kazen 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuOoln 
BadUlo 
Baldua 
Barrett 
BaucuB 
Beard.  K.Z. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester  , 
Bingham 
BUnchard 
Blouin 


Boland 

BoUing 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinrldee 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Caiur. 

BroyblU 

BuTgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

BurlUon,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

CorneU 

Cotter 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Duuielbou 

Davis 

Delaney 

De'lums 

Deut 

Derrick 

Derwiiiskl 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 


KeUy 
Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

liStta 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Mann 

Mathls 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moore 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Quillen 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

NAYS— 284 
Edgar 
Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 
English 
Exienbora 

^■h'l'man 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Fisher 

Fitbian 

Flood 

Plorto 

nowera 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 
,  Fraser 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Oaydoa 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gudc 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HoUand 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krue^er 

LaPalce 

Landrum 

Legsett 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Lons.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 


Roe 

Bcgm 

Bouaadot 

Runnels 

Rupp« 

HflfMhi 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schtilae 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Spence 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symnvs 

Taylor,  Ma 

Treen 

miman 

Vander  Jagt 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Wydler 

Young,  AlaskA 

Young,  Fla. 


McFaJl 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maodonald 

Madden 

IJorflpttn 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mataunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlitsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 


Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moirett 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moea 

MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murth* 

Myers,  Pa. 
.  Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O'NeiU 

Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman.  Ter. 
Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rangel 
Sees 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Roonqr 
Rose 


Rosenthal 

Boetenkowaki 

Bousb 

Roybal 

Busao 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

:Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 


Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teagiie 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Van  Deerlln 


V  mder  Veen 

V  uiik 

V  gorito 
gaggonnep 

axman 


V  ax 


Brooks 
Burke.  Fla. 
Conyers 
Coiman 
Devlne 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 


NOT  VOTING- 

Plynt 
Fulton 
Harkln 
Jones,  Ala. 
Litton 
Miller,  Ohio 
MoUoban 
Nix 


V  eav«r 

V  halen 

V  hlte 

V  hltten 

V  Uson,  Bob 

V  Uson,  C.  H. 

V  ilson,  Tex. 

V  Inn 
M  Irth 

V  right 

V  ites 

V  itron 

V  lung,  Ga. 
lung.  Tex. 

Zi  block! 
Z<  feretti 
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Pi  Ice 
Si  yder 
Ti  Icott 
VI  gglns 
W  »lff 
W  rlie 


So  the  motion  was  rejected 
The  Clerk  Announced  thj 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 


following 
of  Ohio  for,   witi  Mr.  Price 


Mr.   Miller 
against. 

Mr.  Wylie  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  ag*nst. 
Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  igalnst 
Mr.  Devine  for,  with  Mr.  Plynt  igalnst. 
Mr.  Wiggins  for,  with  Mr.  Broo  is  against. 
Mr.  Taloott  for,  with  Mr.  Cony  rs  against. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  wit%  Mr.  MoUo- 
han  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Llttoii. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with    Ir.  Jones  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr  FiUton. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cha|r 
the  following  conferees:  Me 
Symington,   Puqtja,    Floweh 
MACK,  MosKER,  and  Esch 


Spea:  er 


i:i 


GENER.AL  LEAVE 

Mr.    BAUMAN.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  al 
may  have  5  legislative  days 
revise  and  extend  their  rematks 
motion  just  voted  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


gentlei  lan 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mi*.  Speaker, 
to  the  order  of  the  House 
last,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolijtion 
Res.  499),  making  continuin 
ations  for  the  fiscal  year 
other  purposes,  and  ask 
sent  that  the  joint  resolutioi 
sidered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

There  wasno  objection 
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H.J.  Res.  4B9 
Joint  resolution  making 

prlatlons  lor  the  fiscal  year 

other  purposes 

Resoloed  by  the  Senate  and  . 

resentativea  of  the  United  State 
ica  in  Conffreaa  assembled.  That 
ing  siuns  are  appropriated  out  of 
in  the  Treasmy  not  otherwise  au 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  oi 
enucs,  receipts,  and  funds,  for 

departments,     agencies.     ^, 

other  organizational   units  of 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts 
necessary  for  continuing  projects 
ties  (not  otherwise  specifically  p 
ia  this  joint  resolution)  which 
ducted  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  anc: 
appropriations,    funds,    or    other 

would  be  available  In  the 

priatlon  Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  _ 

Education  Division  and  Relate^ 
Appropriations  Act; 

Department  of   Hotising  and 
velopment-Independent  Agencies 
tlon  Act,  Including  the  limitation 
gate  loans  that  may  be  made  uni 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  He 
cation,  and  Welfare,  and  Belatec 
Appropriation  Act; 

Legislative  Branch  Approprlatioi 

PubUc  Works  for  Water  and 
velopment  and  Energy  Research 
atlon  Act;  and 

Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
merce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relatw    . 
Appropriation  Act,  notwlthstandl  ig 
15(a)  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
certain  basic  authority  for  the 
of    State",    approved    August    l, 
amended,    and    section    701    of 
States    Information    and    Edui 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by 
tlon  Ehall  be  available  to  the 
the  manner  which  would  be 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  whicl 
made  available  or  the  authority  wt 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in 
section  as  passed  by  the  House  as 

1975,  Is  different  from  that  which 
available  or  granted  under  such  Ad 
by  the  Senate  as  of  July  1,  1975, 
nent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
under  the  lesser  amount  or  the  na 
tive  authority:  Provided,  That  no 
in  any  appropriation  Act  for  the  ;_ 

1976,  which  makes  the  availabiU^y 
appropriation    provided    therein    < 
upon  the  enactment  of  additional 
Ing  or  other  legislation,  shall 
before  the  date  set  forth  In 
of  this  joint  resolution. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in 
section  has  been  passed  by  only 
as  of  July  1,  1975,  or  where  an 
eluded   in  only  one  version  of 

passed  by  both  Houses  as  of 

the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
continued  under  the  appropriation 
authority  granted  by  the  one  Houl 
a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding 
rent  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
of  the  one  House,  whichever  Is 
under   the   authority   and 
vided   in   applicable   appropriation 
the  fiscal  year  1975:  Provided,  TUa 
vision  which  Is  Included  in  an  _r. 
Act  enumerated  In  this  subsection 
was  not  included  In  the 
priatlon  Act  for  1975,  and  whfch 
is  applicable  to  more  than  one 
fvind,  or  authority  shaJl  be  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
in  this  Joint  resolution  unless 
alon  BhaU  have  been  included  In 
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form  in  such  bill  as  enacred  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necesssary 
I  or  continuing  projects  or  activities  (not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  joint  resolu- 
iion)  which  were  condticted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1976  and  are  listed  la  this  subsection 
at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the 
current  rat©  or  the  rate  provided  lor  in  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority — 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
ill  the  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriation  Act,  1975; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
ill  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act,    1975; 

activities  for  which  provlsioit  was  made  In 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1975; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
iu  the  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Act,  1975; 

activities  for  which  provision  v. as  made 
iu  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1975; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1975,  notwithstanding 
section  10  of  Public  Law  91-^72,  and  section 
15(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  tiip  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1.  1950,  as 
amended; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
iHted  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1975; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act,  1975,  In- 
cluding payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
at  a  rate  for  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1976  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  ths  appro- 
priation "Payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
Pund";  and 

activities  for  which  provision  wiis  made  In 
the  Special  Energy  Research  pud  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act,  1975. 

The  following  activities  for  which  provi- 
sion was  made  in  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act,  1975,  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1975,  the  Sei;ond  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  197;i,  or  Public 
L;iw  93-324,  and  amendmenls  thereto: 

activities  under  sections  225,  314(e<,  317, 
318.  319,  329,  472(d).  and  titles  VII.  VIII, 
and  X  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amouded; 

activities  under  titles  II,  III.  and  IV  (part 
B)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act; 

activities  under  sections  409  and  410  of  the 
Driiii  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972; 

activities  under  section  lt!:{  of  ^he  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended: 

activities  for  grants  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled: 

activities  under  the  Lead  Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  197;V. 

activities  of  the  Corporation  iov  Public 
Broadcasting: 

activities  of  the  United  Siate.'s  Railway 
Association;  and 

activities  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  other  than  those  under  section 
201  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
nieiit  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  recciwary 
f<.r  continuing  projects  or  activities  for 
which  disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Items 
under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  which  v.'ould  be 
provided  for  in  the  budget  estimates  for  fi.scal 
\ear  1976. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  uKty  be  necessary 
for  continuing  the  following  actlvltle.<?,  but 
a'  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  c-ccess  of  the 
b>!di;et  estimate — 


activities  of  the  Menominee  Indian  restora- 
tion program; 

activities  necessary  for  studies  related  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf; 

activities  necessary  for  Indian  contract 
support: 

activities  of  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion; and 

activltieK  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  unless  otherwise  provided  specifi- 
cally ill  tiii.s  subsection — 

aoiivltles  luider  section  314(d)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  as  amended; 

activities  under  title  IV,  part  A  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act: 

activities  under  title  IX  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Comprehensive  Services  Amendments 
of  1973  at  an  annual  rat©  of  not  to  exceed 
$42,000,000:  Provided,  That  no  State  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  program  will  receive 
less  than  the  amount  received  in  fiscal  ye.\r 
1975  under  title  III  of  Public  Law  93-203. 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  906 
at;  Public  Law  93-29: 

activities  under  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Act; 

activities  of  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork; 

activities  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy; 

activities  under  title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  at 
an  annual  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $1,625,000,000; 

for  activities  of  the  Youth  Conservatloii 
Corps,  in  addition  to  amounts  made  availa- 
ble elsewhere  iu  this  joint  resolution  and 
otherwise,  an  amount  of  $10,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated: Provided,  That  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
$5,000,000  shall  be  avaUaWe  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture; 

for  activities  under  title  IV,  part  C,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  in  addition  to  amounts 
made  available  el.sewhere  In  this  joint  reso- 
lution and  otherwise,  an  amount  of  $70.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  carrying  otit 
a  work  incentives  program  including  regis- 
tration of  individuals  for  such  program,  and 
for  related  child  care  and  supportive  services, 
as  authorized  by  section  402(a)  (19)  (G)  of 
the  Act.  including  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  authorized  by  section  431  of  the 
Act,  which  together  with  the  previou-sly  au- 
thorized appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
shall  be  the  maximum  amount  available  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to 
which  States  may  become  entitled,  pursu- 
ant to  section  403(d)  of  such  Act,  for  these 
purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  for 
any  period  in  the  prior  fiscal  year  provided 
the  prior  fiscal  year  expenditures  were 
claimed  on  quarterly  statements  of  expendi- 
tures received  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  prior  to  Fcbruarj'  1. 
1975: 

for  iictlvities  under  title  IV.  part  C  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  carry  out  work- 
study  programs,  in  addition  to  amounts 
made  available  elsewhere  in  this  joint  reso- 
lution nud  otherwise,  an  anioxmt  of  »119,- 
800.000.  of  which  $60,000,000  shall  remain 
available  through  September  30.  1975.  and 
$59,800,000  shall  remain  available  through 
Junp  30.  1976:  Provided,  Tliat  funds  appro- 
priated In  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion-s  Acts  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  J\ine 
30,  1974.  and  June  30.  1975  (Public  Laws  93- 
192  and  93-517)  for  the  work-study  program 
under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  which  have  been  granted 
to  an  eligible  institution  whose  allocation 
exceeds  the  amount  needed  to  operate  a 
work-study  propram  during  the  period  for 


which  those  funds  are  available,  shall  re- 
main available  to  the  Commissioner  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  other  eligible  Institutions  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are  appro- 
priated: Provided  further.  That  any  amovints 
appropriated  for  basic  opportunity  grants 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974,  which 
are  in  excess  jf  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  paymeni  schedule  announced  for  the 
academic  ye  -r  1074-75,  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  payments  under  the  payment  sched- 
ule announcid  for  the  academic  yeor 
1975-76; 

for  acti vines  under  tlie  beading  Rural 
Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants  pursuant 
to  section  a08(a)(2i  and  306(a)(6)  <a  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926),  in  addition 
to  amounts  made  available  elsewhere  in  this 
joint  resolution  and  otherwise,  an  amount 
of  $150,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, pursuant  to  section  306(d)  of  the 
above  Act; 

The  following  activities  for  which  provi- 
sion was  made  In  the  Agriculture-Envlrou- 
mental  and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1975 : 

payments  to  States  and  Possessions  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service; 

activities  of  the  agricultiu^l  conservation 
program,  the  forestry  incentives  program, 
and  the  Water  Bank  Act  program; 

activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration pertaining  to  rural  housing  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor,  and  mutual  and  self-help 
housing: 

food  programs  under  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1935.  and  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in- 
cluding cost-of-living  increases  mandated 
bylaw: 

activities  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration as  they  relate  to  the  petroleum  allo- 
cation program; 

activities  of  the  legal  services  program: 
and 

notwithstanding  the  sixth  clause  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  tills  section,  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  assistance  to  refu- 
gees from  the  Soviet  Union  shall  be  funded 
at  not  to  exceed  an  annual  rate  for  obliga- 
tions of  $20,000,000,  notwithstanding  section 
15(a)  of  the  Act  entllled.  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  tlie  Department 
of  State",  approved.  August  1,  1966.  as 
atnende<). 

(t\  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  payments  and  assistance  mandated 
by  law  for  the  following  activities  which 
were  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1975 — 

activities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  as  amended; 

activities  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended; 

activities  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  and  the  School  Lunch 
Act.  as  amended,  except  for  section  17(b)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966; 

retirement  pav  and  medical  benefits  for 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service: 

grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 

activities  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  as  amended; 
and 

activities  funded  from  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Employment  Standards  Administration,  for 
"special  benefits". 

(g)  Applicable  appropriations  made  by  this 
joint  resolution  shall  not  be  available  f<M" 
paying  to  the  Administrator  of  tlie  General 
Services  Administration  in  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  standard  level  user  charge 
established  pursuant  to  section  210(  j)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdministratU'e  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  space  and 
services. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  atithority  granted  piu-suant  to 
this  joint  resolution  siiall  be  available  from 
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July  1,  1975.  and  shall  remain  available  until 
<a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appropriation 
for  any  project  or  activity  provided  for  in 
this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment  of 
the  applicable  approprlatioxi  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  pro\ii,ion  for  such 
project  or  activity,  or  (c)  sUie  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  grauced  pursuant  to 
tills  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  llinita.i&;ib  for  submis- 
sion and  approval  cf  appo;  i  ioumenis  set 
forth  m  31  U.S.C.  6<35(d)(2).  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  *aive  any  other 
provision  of  law  goveuii;:g  he  apporticii- 
nicKt  of  funds. 

Sec.  104.  Appi-opriatlons  jnaUc  and  au'hor- 
Ity  granted  pursuant  to  uiis  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expendi- 
tures incurred  for  any  project  or  activity 
during  the  period  for  ^^  hlch  funds  or  author- 
ity for  such  project  or  activity  a:e  available 
under  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pu-suant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  author- 
ization whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
Is  contained  is  enacted  Into  law. 

Sec.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  u.'xa  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
appropriations,  fund.',  or  other  authority 
wpie    not    available   during   the   nscal    year 

IV  ID. 

Sec.  107.  Any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  required  to  be  apportioned  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  665.  mav  be  apportioned 
on  a  ba.ls  indicating  the  need  (to  the  extent 
any  such  increases  cannot  be  abborl>ed  with- 
in available  appropriations)  for  supplemen- 
tal or  deficiency  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  pavment  of 
such  pay  Increases  as  may  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  law  to  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  to  active  and  retired  military 
personnel.  Each  such  appropriation  shall 
otherwise  be  subj-ct  to  the  r.;ciulveinents 
of  31  U.S.C.  6C.1. 

See.  108.  Al!  obligations  incuired  in 
anticipation  of  the  Appropriations  and  au- 
thority provided  in  this  Joint  resolution  are 
hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  if  otherwise 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Set.  109.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
available  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
finance  directly  or  Indirectly  any  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
or  Laos,  nor  shall  any  funds  herein  made 
available  be  channeled  through  or  admln- 
tetered  by  International  organizations. 
United  Nations  organizations,  multilateral 
organizations,  voluntary  agencies,  or  any 
other  comparable  organizations  or  agencies 
in  order  to  finance  any  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

Sec.  110.  Any  provision  of  law  which  re- 
quires unexpended  funds  to  return  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  held  to  affect 
the  status  of  any  lawstut  or  rl(;ht  of  artion 
Involving  Uie  right  to  those  funds. 

With  the  foUowing  coran:ittee  amend- 
ments: 

Coumalttee  amendments:  On  page  7  lines 
22  through  24.  strike  "activities  under  thle 
rx  of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  of  1073  at  an  annual 
rate  of  not  to  e.xceed  •42,000,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "for  activities  under  Utie 
IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Service  Amendments  of  1973.  $30,000,000". 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  0  through  11  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  activities  under 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 


and  Training  Act.  $1,625,000,00 
available  until  June  30,  1976;" 
On  page  11,  line  23,  afte 
"amended",  add  ",  and  section 
Law  91-U72". 
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The    committee     amendn^nts 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.   Speaker,   during   this 
Congress  the  Committee  on 
tions  has  presented  to  the 
relating  to  appropriations, 
proved    four  defen-al  resolu 
rescission  bills,  and  10  apt 
cf  which  two  are  bills  for 
1976. 

Despite   the  ff.ct   that  we 
sidered  these  17  measures. 
was  vetoed— that  was  the  . 
Congress  has  not  enacted  in 
of  the  regular  appropriations 
fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
fore,  if  we  did  not  pass  a 
olution,  the  whole 
be  without  operating  authorit 
because  there  would  be  no 
authoiizatiou    for    the 
funds  for  cnrrj-ing  on  the 
Government.  This  is  not  a  _ 
tion.  We  have  had  this  pr 
year  to  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resoluiioiJrepresents 
a  stopgap  financing  mechanis  m.  It  con- 
veys fimding  rates  based  on  tl  e  status  of 
appropriation  bills  as  of  Jui  e  30.  The 
philosophy  of  the  resolution  1 1  to  take  a 
.snapshot  of  the  pending  app  opriations 
bills  as  of  June  30  and  cont  nue  those 
rates  forward  until  the  app  opriations 
bills  are  passt^d  by  the  Coi  gress  and 
sipned  into  law.  The  rates  do  fot  change 
nntil  tliat  occur.;. 
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With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
folio .V3  the  basic  form  and 
coiitiuuing   re.solutions   in 
Ihe  rates  of  operation  which 
der  the  continuing  resolution 
propriations    bills    are    si^n 
fo'lows: 

Where  the  applicable  biU  1 
only  ci.e  house — and  it  appea 
will  have  passed  the  House— t 
inti  level  shall  not  exceed 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
of  the  House,  whichever  is  low 

V/herc   the   applicable   app 
bill  has  passed  both  Houses  _ 
been  enacted  into  law  and  t! 
passed  by  the  House  is 
that  passed  by  the  Senate, 
or  activity  shall  be  continued 
not  in  excess  of  the  lesser 
under   the  more  restrictive 
Perhaps  only  two  bills,  leg 
education,  might  be  in  this 
June  30. 

Where   tlie   applicable   bill 
passed  either  the  House  or  th« 
and  there  will  be  at  least 
this  position  at  June  30 — th 
operation  shall  not  be  in 
current  rate  or  the  rate  prov 
the  budget  estimate,  whichev^ 
and  under  the  more  restrictive 

In  a  number  of  instances 
vision  is  made  to  continue 
ther  at  the  budget  rate  or  at 
rate.  The  necessity  for  this  ari 
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of  several  circumstances.  A 
have  been  funded  in  fiscal  . 
a  supplemental  or  otherwise 
not  be  covered  b.v  the 
for  the  regular  bills.  In  some 

where  there  is  no  budget 

vision  is  made  to  continue  th< 
at  the  current  rate.  In  some 
instance  where  a  program  has 
ferred  because  of  the  lack  of 
authorization — provision  is 
tinue  the  program  at  the 
budget  estimate. 

Alio,    Mi'.    Speaker,    the    . 
makes  .^ptcial  provision  for  cer 
era!  programs  for  which  .    . 
mandated  by  law.  Because*  of 
tors  a  5  the  uncertainty  of  the 
of  p.-'rticipalion  and  recent 
chrn';!;es,  the  current  rate  for 
gr;;ms  is  inadequate.  Further,  „ 
estimutjs  for  some  programs  ar 
be  inadequate.  Some  budget 
are  grossly  understated  and 
of    questionable    adequacy, 
mittee  has  therefore  Etdded 
which   yill  permit  these  ^„. 
mandated  by  law.  Included  in 
gory  are  the  food  stamp,  school 
and  child  nutrition  prosrams, 

to  beneficiaries  under  the 

Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
R;iilroad  Retirement  Act, 
and  medicil  benefits  for  , 
ofQcers  of  the  Public  Health 
grants  to  States  for  public 

SPtClAL    PROVISION,  FOB    JOES 

One  of  the  unique  things 
resolution  is  that  in  addition  tc 
available  billions  of  dollars  for 
ture,  it  contains  some  regular 
propriations  with  respect  to  . 
grams.  Those  programs  relate  ... 
to  those  of  the  subcommittee  hi 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Pemisylv 
Flood)  .  Tliey  relate  to  items  w 
carried  in  the  emergency 
appropriation  bill  which  v.as 
the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  Membei^ 
tion  on  page  3  of  the  report  to 
guage  with  respect  to  the  regula 
pri-itions  which  we  are  making 
entire  fiscal  year  1976: 

Public   Service  Jobs,   $1,625,000,. 
will  remain  avaUable  for  the  entire 
1976  and  sustain  the  operating  levtl 
proxijuately  310,000  Jobs. 

M?ny  people,  including  myself 
enthusiastic  about  this  progran 
is  a  program  which  has  been  a 

For  the  older  Americans  progi 
milhon  is  provided  for  the  fiSL 
1976.  For  the  college- work  studj 
$119.8  million  is  provided  for 
year.  For  work  incentive,  the 
WIN  program,  $70  million  is  ^ 
The  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
vided  with  $10  million.  The  niril 
and  sewer  grants  program  is 
with  an  appropriation  of  $150 

As  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
lected  items  are  appropriated 
continuing  resolution  at  the  _ 
as  provided  in  the  emergency  . 
One  other  program,  the  summed 
employment  and  recreation  progr 
lifted  from  the  vetoed  jobs  bill  an( 
earlier  this  month  as  a  special . 
a^ion.  An  amomit  of  $473,350 
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conference  agreement  In  the  jobs  bill — 
was  handled  in  this  fashion  because  of 
the  urgent  need  to  pay  the  young  people 
who  have  these  jobs. 

STATUS   OF  APPROPRIATIONS   BUXS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the 
rates  of  operation  which  prevail  under 
the  continuing  resolution  are  hinged  to 
the  status  of  appropriation  bills  as  of 
midnight,  June  30. 

Two  bills — legislative  and  the  special 
education  bill — ^have  passed  the  House. 
As  of  today,  these  measures  have  not 
passed  the  other  body  and  it  is  question- 
able if  final  congressional  action  will  be 
completed  before  the  forthcoming  Fourth 
of  July  recess. 

Four  more  appropriation  bills  are 
scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
before  June  30.  On  Thursday  and  Friday 
the  committee  will  report  the  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies,  Labor-HEW,  State- 
Justice-Commerce,  and  the  public  works 
bills.  It  is  planned  that  they  will  all  pass 
the  House  before  the  close  of  business  on 
June  26. 

Contingent  upon  the  availabihty  of 
certain  authorizing  legislation  and  other 
factors,  it  is  presently  planned  that  six 
bills  will  be  considered  by  the  House  in 
July.  These  include  transportation,  agri- 
culture, interior,  treasury -postal  service, 
defense,  and  military  construction. 

Two  bills  would  remain  for  handling 
after  the  August  recess — District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Foreign  Assistance.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  Congress  and  we  caimot 
begin  hearings  on  it  until  it  has.  And 
although  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  well  along  with  the  foreign  aid  hear- 
ings, the  authorizing  legislation  is  not  in 
sight.  This  is  a  chronic  annual  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  where  we  ex- 
pect to  be  with  the  appropriations  busi- 
ness of  the  session  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year  on  June  30.  Where  the  appropri- 
ations bills  are  at  this  point  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  as  to  the  rates  which 
obtain  imder  the  continuing  resolution. 
The  rates  do  not  change  until  the  bills 
are  enacted. 

Further,  and  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  resolution,  the 
rates  of  operation  under  the  continuing 
authorities  in  the  resolution  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  ceilings,  not  as  mandatory 
spending  levels.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  temporary  financing  vehicle,  this 
is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  Con- 
gressional prerogatives  in  an-iving  at 
final  spending  levels  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  authorization  and  appropriation 
process. 

NEED  FOR  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  not  the  optimum  solution  to 
eflQcient  fiscal  procedure  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  avoid  chaos  in  the 
operation  of  government  programs.  It 
may  not  be  perfect  but  it  Is  the  best 
device  that  has  been  devised  by  con- 
certed efforts  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Hopefully,  the  procedures  under 
the  new  congressional  budget  control 
legislation,  including  the  change  in  the 
fiscal  year,  the  provision  for  early  author- 
izations, and  other  factors,  will  give  suf- 
ficient momentum  to  the  process  whereby 
continuing  resolutions  will  not  be  neces- 


sary. This  objective  can  be  achieved  if 
there  is  sufficient  will  throughout  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  absolutely  essential. 
As  I  indicated  the  subject  of  special 
interest  in  this  measure  this  year  is  the 
provision  of  the  jobs  programs.  Other- 
wise the  resolution  follows  the  same  gen- 
eral theme  as  in  prior  years. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  that  after  this  continuing 
resolution  passes  and  then  an  appropri- 
ation bill  comes  along  in  which  certain 
items  are  covered  in  the  continuuig 
resolution,  the  continuing  resolution  is 
not  effective  any  longer;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is,  of 
course,  correct. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Except  that  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  has  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  certain  items  in  the 
bill,  including  those  that  he  has  just 
enumerated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  shall  offer  a  technical  amendment 
to  clarify  the  matter  involving  the  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  made  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Does  that  not  place 
us  in  the  position  that,  if  we  pass  ap- 
propriation bills  that  have  additional 
funds  for  these  items,  there  is  a  double 
amount  for  these  items  in  our  appropri- 
ations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  I  would  hope 
that  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bills.  We  could  double  the 
amount  for  all  of  the  Items  which  have 
been  discussed  here  in  the  last  few  mo- 
ments, but  that  in  my  judgment  would 
be  an  intolerable  and  indefensible  act. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  the  chairman  to  state. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
would  be  opposed  to  that  sort  of  proce- 
dure and  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
position  of  the  House  and  certainly  that 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mabon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  further,  this  is  certainly  a  pos- 
sibility under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment; is  that  not  coirect? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  state  that  the 
amendment  I  will  offer  is  technical  in 
nature.  The  House  can  always  work  Its 
will  and  provide  additional  fimds,  of 
course.  There  is  no  way  to  take  away 
from  the  House  the  authority  to  provide 
additional  funds,  but  It  Is  certainly  not 
contemplated,  by  the  remotest  sense  of 
the  word,  that  these  public  service  job 
appropriations  and  the  WIN  program, 
the  student  program,  and  other,  would 
be  doubled  In  any  appropriations.  These 
vrosmaa  are  provided  for  at  the  same 
level  as  in  the  jobs  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  furtlier.  that  is  what  I  wanted 
to  have  the  chairman  state  for  the  rec- 
ord, so  that  we  understand  that  this  Is 


not  the  intention  of  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  had  hear- 
ings on  these  matters,  and  this  whole 
package  of  the  so-called  jobs  bill  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  by  the  subcommittee 
hesuied  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood*. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  further  fol- 
low the  line  of  questioning  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CEDERBERG).  we  did  pass  the  edu- 
cation bill,  but  the  labor,  health,  and 
welfare  portion  of  that  bill  will  go  to  the 
full  committee  Thursday  and  come  up  on 
the  floor  probably  next  week. 

Certainly,  for  an  item  of  $1,625  mil- 
Uon  for  public  service  jobs,  the  chair- 
man would  not  want  to  have  that  Item 
in  our  regular  bill,  and  also  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional $1,625  million  over  what  would  be 
in  the  regular  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  would  be  the  basic 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
we  would  not  of  course  contemplate  in- 
creasing that  amount  in  the  r^ular 
HEW  appropriation  bill  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  House  by  the  Subcomltr 
tee  on  Labor  and  HEW. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If,  for  example.  In  the 
Labor-HEW  bill  any  one  of  these  items 
is  not  in  that  bill  which  are  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  can  we  assume  then 
it  is  just  a  one-shot  proposition,  and  the 
continuing  resolution  Is  really  the  con- 
trolling factor  as  to  the  level  of  spend- 
ing? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  continuing  resolution, 
for  the  purposes  of  these  programs  we 
are  discussing,  contains  regular  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1976  at  the 
level  provided  for  in  the  jobs  bill.  But. 
of  course,  I  must  agree  that  when  we 
bring  up  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill,  the  House  can  work  its  will,  and 
provide  such  funds  as  it  thinks  proper. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  if  there  is  a  spe- 
cific amount  provided  in  the  continuing 
resolution  at  such  and  such  a  level  I 
would  want  to  make  sure  during  consid- 
eration of  the  regular  bill  that  we  were 
not  adding  on.  I  might  want  to  retract 
on  some  of  the  items  just  to  have  the 
overall  figure  harmonize  with  our  budget 
figure,  or  some  reasonable  figure  above 
the  budget,  but  certainly  not  a  doubling 
of  the  figure  such  as  is  possible  under 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
take  another  example,  if  I  may,  and  I 
see  the  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  on  the  floor,  and 
I  would  ask  that  gentleman,  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  have  $150  million 
for  rural  water  and  sewer  grants  which 
was  the  1976  budget  estimate;  is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CTEDERBERQ.  The  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  has  already  maked  up  its 
bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr^  WHTTTEN.  Only  tentatively, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
familiar  with.  It  is  subject  to  being 
checlced. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  How  much  money 
would  be  in  it  for  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  grants  in  this  tentaUve  markup' 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  a  tentative  mark- 
up m  that  they  are  checking  to  see 
wneUier  the  bill  would  require  an  addi- 
tional amount.  The  genUeman  will  real- 
ize Uiat  sewer  and  water  grant  funds 
were  impounded  for  quite  a  long  time 
and  also  in  the  recent  jobs  act  which 
contained  funds  for  sewer  and  water 
grants,  that,  of  coui-se.  was  vetoed  and 
died. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  Uie  gentleman 
from  Texas.  There  is  no  way  to  know 
what  the  regular  biU  might  be  in  view 
of  this  situation  here  where  the  program 
has  been  delayed  in  excess  of  what  we 
are  including  in  it  this  year,  and  we  are 
reviewing  the  need  before  we  nualize  the 
other  biU.  By  all  means  it  should  be  here 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  point  I  want 
to  get  clear,  the  Chairman  has  stated  as 
emphatically  as  I  could  get  the  gentle- 
man to  state  it,  that  it  is  his  position 
that  we  should  not  duplicate  these  ap- 
propriations. If  we  come  out  in  this  bill 

and  I  am  not  objecting  to  Uiis  biU— but 
II  we  do  the  same  thing  in  this  bill  then 
we  have  a  double  appropriation  in  this 
area  over  and  above  the  budget. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  review  again 
that  certainly  there  will  be  no  duplica- 
tion in  the  regular  bill  insofar  as  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  We  will  consider 
toe  need  in  compaiison  with  what  is 
being  done  in  cities  of  40.000  and  above 
and  toe  programs  will  be  handled  in  ac- 
cordance wito  toe  need,  so  toere  will  be 
no  duplication,  may  I  say  to  toe  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  toe  gentleman 
will  yield  furtoer.  toat  does  not  answer 
my  question  at  all. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
tone.  I  yield  to  toe  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi.^  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  toe  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

May  I  repeat  toat  this  continuing  res- 
money  that  has  been  delayed  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  for  one  reason  or  an- 
otoer.  This  should  stay  In  here.  Insofar 
as  I  am  concerned,  toe  otoer  amoimt 
will  be  based  on  need  and  not  dupUca- 
tion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
toe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  toe  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Does  toe  Chairman 
agree  wito  toe  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi that  we  should  add  more  in  that 
bUl.  if  it  is  m  here  and  It  is  toe  budgeted 
amount?  Is  It  not  true  that  toe  genUe- 
man stated  In  toe  weU  of  toe  House  toat 
insofar  as  he  is  concerned,  this  is  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  GeneraUy  speaking,  on 
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toese  programs  I  had  assum 
agreed  on  a  certain  figure,  t 
toe  position  I  would  take.  an< 
bers  of  toe  committee  wo 
of  course,  a  subcommittee 
tee  is  not  restricted  in  m.*. 
mendations  and  proposals  t( 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  th< 
will  yield  further,  I  understs 
original  intent  was  to  take 
item  and  put  it  in  this  partic 
then  leave  it  out  of  the  bill 
committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yis-ift  to  til 
from  Missis.sippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  th< 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say  again  this  progr 
held  up  for  around  2  years, 
time  lag  toat  somebody  has 
up  with.  I  am  saying  that  I  , 
ally  going  to  try  to  look  at  th( 
I  'ay  if  th'ire  is  an  arpument 
the  gentleman's  position  th, 
should  stay  in  here,  we  can 
and  not  leave  it  in  a  bill 
pass  until  much  later. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the 
will  yield  further,  I  have  a  fe 
going  to  have  a  double  dip 
as  much  as  requested. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT    OrPF.nEn    BY    MR. 

Mr.  rONTE.  Mr.  Speaker 
amendment. 
Tii3  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Con 
after  line  12,  insert  the 'following 

•Sec.  111.  Unobligated  balance' 
30,  1975.  of  funds  heretofore  nif 
under  the  authority  of  chapter 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
amended,  are  hereby  continued 
the   sacie   general    purposes   for 
proprlated." 

POINT   OP   ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
discussion  that  has  just 
it   is   imclear   to    the   c^^^^^^„ 
Maryland  whether  or  not  this 
eral  appropriations  bill  or  w 
is  a  continuing  resolution 
general  appropriations  bill, 
make   a   point   of   order   as. 
amendment  and  otoer  sections 
as  being  legislation  on  an 
bill. 

The    EPEAB:ER    pro     „ 
SisK>.  This  is  a  continuing  .^., 
is  not  a  general  appropriations 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tleman  from  Texas  just  said  _, 
toat  for  all  intents  and  purpos*  s 
of  toe  figures  contained  in  thi  > 
tion  are  the  general  appropriatic  n 
contained  in  toe  resolution  and 
tlonal  autoority  will  be  reqi 
points  of  order  not  lie  against 
tions,  if  toat  Is  toe  case? 
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Tlie    SPEAKER    pro 
SiSK>.  The  Chairman  will  „ 
gentleman  that  this  was  not 
or  reported  as  a  general 
bill.  This  is  a  continuing  „„^. 
no  point  of  order  would  lie  in 
under  clause  2,  rule  1^X1 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Or  against 
ment? 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempor( 

the  case. 
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&'r.  BAUMAN.  I  thaiik  thd 
Th£  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
the  basis  of  germaneness  of 
nient,  of  course.  Th. 
recognize  tliat;  but.  no,  oVhei 
of  order  would  not  lie. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 1 
port  of  this  amendment  to  ^ 
thority  under  toe  continuing 
to  use  funds  appropriated  in  . 
1975  for  assistance  to  Portugal 
tugucse  speaking  Africa. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
signed  into  law  on  March  26, 
vided  $25  million  for  this  pur 
the  stiptdation  that  not  less  „ 
lion  should  be  allocated  for 
Verde  Islands  and  not  less  thai 
lion    for    Mozambique,    Guinei . 
and  Angola. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  tot 
of  the  appropriations  bill  it  has 
possible  for  all  of  toese  fmids  tc 
gated  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
bique  Go/ernment  has  not  yet 

for  the  AID  economic  survey 

live,  and  it  now  appears  that'i 
allor   independence  on  June   i 
Thus  the  anticipated  obligation  , 
funds  for  that  country  is  delayc  1 
is  necessary  to  keep  those  funds  j  v 
for  obligation  during  anticipate  d 
tialions   in   Mozambique 
and  September  1975. 

V/ito  respect  to  toe  Cape 
lands,  it  is  anticipated  that  _o. 
for  a  $1  million  grant  and  a  $3 
loan  will  be  concluded  later  tois 
However,  because  of  the  15-day 
tion  requirement,  it  is  likely  , 
transaction  will  not  technically 
eluded  before  the  end  of  this  fls 
It  is  also  necessary  to  make  the  .^ 
ing  balance  of  $1  million  availab^ 
this  continuing  resolution  for 
obligation  in  July. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to 
leagues  that  this  amendment 
cost  any  more  money.  It  simply 
the  unobligated  balances  for 
from  1975  to  be  carried  over  „ 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  tois 
ment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  ^-^ 
stated  the  situation  as  it  is.  We 
priated  $15  million  for  Portugal 
earmarked  $10  million  for  four 
colonies.  They  are  now  waiting  .„. 
independence  and  toe  $10  millloh 
not  be  obligated  to  them  until 
their  independence.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  subcommittee 
gentleman  speaking  wishes  to  _ 
for  neglecting  to  put  it  in  the  bll 
agreed  to  do.  It  is  strictly  an 
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This  Is  merely  to  continue  toe  funds  un- 
til they  get  toeir  Independence,  at  which 
time  toe  obligations  can  be  made. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  toank  toe  gentleman. 
It  is  a  very  clear  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  toe 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    SCR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon:  On 
page  7.  line  17,  after  the  word  "subsection", 
insert:  "Provided,  That  the  parenthetical 
clauses  of  sections  101(a)  and  101(b).  and 
the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103,  and  105 
shall  not  apply  to  the  third,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  unumbered  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment.  It  is  technical  in 
nature  and  toe  purpose  of  it  is  to  Insure 
that  the  recommendations  of  toe  com- 
mittee may  be  readily  implemented.  The 
committee,  as  has  been  stated  on  toe 
floor  today,  is  making  a  regular  annual 
appropriation  for  six  programs,  a  prac- 
tice not  usually  followed  under  a  contin- 
uing resolution.  Otoer  technical  pro- 
visions in  toe  continuing  resolution  are 
such  toat  it  Is  uncertain  toat  this  In- 
tent would  be  fully  carried  out.  This 
amendment  sets  aside  toose  provisions 
and  eliminates  any  possible  confusion  by 
making  it  clear  that  the  funds  provided 
by  section  101  (e)  for  toese  six  programs 
are  in  addition  to  amounts  provided  by 
sections  101(a)  and  101(b),  1975  appro- 
priations, and  the  regular  1976  Appro- 
priation Act.  So  tois  amendment  relates 
to  toe  programs  for  the  older  Americans 
and  toe  pubUc  service  jobs.  Youto  Con- 
servation Corps,  college  work  studies  and 
so  forto.  Of  course  It  does  not  apply  to 
toe  summer  youth  employment  program 
because  toat  has  been  handled  and  has 
become  law. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  favorable 
vote  on  toe  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  toe  last  word. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  procedure  In 
which  we  are  engaged  today  and  toe 
pending  amendment  points  toat  up  very 
well.  We  are  Uterally  turning  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  heretofore  has  been 
a  device  to  get  the  Government  through  a 
period  when  regular  appropriations  have 
yet  to  be  enacted,  into  a  Christmas  tree 
loaded  wito  programs  which  might  not 
survive  on  toeir  own  merits.  This  resolu- 
tion is  replete  with  numerous  legislative 
provisions  which  would  normally  be  sub- 
ject to  points  of  order  if  toey  were  con- 
tained in  a  general  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  toe  issue  I  raised  with  toe  Chair 
a  few  moments  ago.  Yet  we  are  precluded 
by  tois  masquerade  on  toe  part  of  toe 
Appropriations  Committee  bringing  this 
legislation  before  us  and  calling  It  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  when  we  all  know  it 
contains  billions  of  dollars  in  general  ap- 
propriations. And  we  are  denied  our 
rights  and  precluded  from  attacking  it 
by  points  of  order. 

No  one  seems  to  be  interested  on  eltoer 
side  of  the  aisle  in  informing  the  House 


of  just  precisely  what  we  are  doing  by  toe 
use  of  tois  legislative  legerdemain.  Fur- 
toer than  that  we  should  realize  we  are 
granting  this  authority  not  Just  for  a  few 
months  but  this  resolution,  if  passed, 
extends  appropriations  to  toe  sine  die 
adjournment  of  toe  first  session  of  the 
94to  Congress. 

We  are  abdicating  completely  toe  only 
true  power  this  House  has.  toe  constitu- 
tional power  of  toe  purse,  by  allowing 
this  committee  to  sUp  through  in  the 
guise  of  a  continuing  resolution  all  of 
toese  multi-billion  dollar  programs  wito- 
out  adequate  hearings,  debates,  or  re- 
ports. There  are  not  even  any  printed 
hearings  on  toe  general  appropriations 
contained  In  this  bill.  There  are  no  cost 
estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  so-called  continu- 
ing resolution  is,  in  my  view,  a  perver- 
sion of  toe  appropriations  process.  The 
true  and  traditional  reason  for  any  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  alluded  to  in  toe 
committee's  report  on  page  4,  and  I 
quote: 

The  philosophy  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  generally  to  provide  minimum  fund- 
ing for  the  orderly  continuation  of  existing 
programs  for  the  interUn  period  untU  the 
annual  appropriation  bUls  are  enacted.  By 
definition,  such  programs  have  previously 
been  authorized  and  funded  by  the  Congress 
and  previously  signed  into  law. 

But  toat  quotation  is  certainly  not 
what  this  legislation  adheres  to  In  sub- 
stance or  in  form. 

This  Nation  and  its  taxpayers  are  fac- 
ing a  serious  time  of  economic  troubles. 
Our  national  deficit  is  toe  highest  it  has 
ever  been  in  peacetime.  Unemployment 
persists.  Only  yesterday  tois  House  voted 
down  |in  enormous  increase  in  toe  na- 
tional'debt.  Past  Federal  fiscal  policy  and 
the  profligacy  of  congressional  spending 
are  bringing  tois  country  to  toe  brink 
of  bankruptcy,  and  yet  we  here  today  are 
asked  to  legislate  in  toe  dark  and  accept 
on  f  alto  this  blank  check  resolution.  That 
I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  toe  dis- 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  we  had  a  Jobs  bill,  a  $5  billion 
jobs  bill.  We  had  extensive  hearings  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  and  it  was 
sent  to  the  President  The  jobs  bill  was 
vetoed.  So  upon  the  urging  of  many 
Members  of  toe  House  and  otoerwise,  we 
have  put  into  this  bill  about  $2  billion 
for  public  service  jobs,  the  older  Ameri- 
cans program  and  other  programs. 
There  are  six  categories  involved.  We 
provide  these  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976.  It  is  not  something  new.  It  is  not 
something  different.  It  Is  not  something 
the  House  has  not  already  approved. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready given  us  toat  explanation,  and 
we  know  in  general  what  toese  pro- 
grams are;  but  ordinarily  we  would  de- 
bate toese  different  programs  on  toeir 
individual  merits  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Then  we  would  be  able  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  Improve  or  change  toe  appro- 


priations if  we  wanted  to.  All  that  Is 
being  denied  to  this  House  by  this  ex- 
traordinary procedure. 

I  have  not  been  here  very  long  as  a 
Member,  but  in  previous  years  when  I 
observed  toe  House  in  operation.  I  can 
never  remember  tois  kind  of  an  "ex- 
pansive" continuing  resolution  proce- 
dure being  used  to  deny  toe  House  the 
ability  to  carefully  consider  the  expen- 
diture of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Here  we 
are  asked  to  acquiesce  in  toe  aboUtlon 
of  our  power  to  make  any  determination 
on  individual  programs,  to  abandon  the 
parliamentary  power  -vhich  our  rules  are 
supposed  to  protect  and  abandon  all 
points  of  order  with  little  or  no  chance 
to  assess  toe  future  of  toese  programs 
and  toeir  cost. 

Members  on  tois  side  who  have  spoken 
have  rightfully  raised  toe  wide  open 
question  whether  we  are  actually  about 
to  appropriate  double  amounts  if  we 
pass  this  legislation  and  also  pass  sub- 
sequent general  appropriations  legisla- 
tion for  the  same  programs.  Imagine 
coming  to  toe  floor  of  the  House  wito 
toat  question  still  unanswered. 

I  cannot  understand  toe  C^ommittee 
on  Appropriations  coming  to  toe  House 
witoout  adequate  explanation  of  toe 
magnitude  and  scope  of  what  this  reso- 
lution asks  this  House  to  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield  furtoer? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
toe  outstanding  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  toe  Committee  on  Appropriations 
who  has  a  long  record  of  checking  exces- 
sive Federal  budgetary  expenditures  and 
upholding  toe  integrity  of  toe  congres- 
sional budgetary  process,  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  toe  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  Is  not  any  sort  of 
steamroller.  This  is  not  a  bill  upon  which 
amendments  cannot  be  offered.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  move  to  strike  out. 
Increase  or  decrease  any  f  imds  In  toe  bill, 
he  can  do  so. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  toe  gentleman  will 
yield,  based  on  what?  On  a  four-page 
report  toat  skims  over  multiblllion  dollar 
programs,  wito  no  printed  hearings; 
based  on  toat  are  we  supposed  to  offer 
intelligent  amendments?  We  cannot  do 
it  and  toe  gentleman  knows  toat.  This 
entire  process  assures  the  gentleman's 
control  and  toe  committee's  control.  This 
Is  why  we  have  seen  a  resort  to  this  clan- 
destine procedure  and  It  Is  certainly  a 
change  In  the  approach  of  toe  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  must  say. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  toe  last  word. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  toe  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  discussed  the 
jobs  bill  repeatedly  in  the  House  and  it 
Is  very  clearly  pointed  out  In  toe  report 
and  in  toe  bill  what  the  amounts  are; 
$1,625  milhon  for  public  service  jobs  and 
so  on.  It  is  clearly  spelled  out  The  gen- 
tleman can  make  a  motion  to  increase 
or  decrease  toese  amounts.  These  are 
ongoing  programs.  There  Is  nothing  new. 
There  is  a  lot  of  Information  available 
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in  the  heariiigs  and  otherwise  to  all  the 
Members. 

Under  the  older  Americans  program, 
there  is  $30  million.  That  can  be  ad- 
justed by  any  amendment.  The  same 
would  apply  to  the  coUege  work  study 
grants,  the  work  incentive  program,  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants;  so  there 
is  really  nothing  arbitrary  at  all  here  in 
connection  with  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
SiSK).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.   HECHLER   OF 
WEST    VIltGINU 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  oflfer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendnMnt  offered  by  Mr.  Hechi,ee  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  4.  line  21.  strike  the 
semicolon  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance directly  or  Indirectly  any  activities  or 
operations  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic   Mine   Safety   Board  of   Review." 
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Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  would  simply 
cut  off  the  funds  for  a  Board  that  has 
done  absolutely  nothing  during  its  4 
years  of  existence,  since  July  31,  1971 
The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Board  of  Review  has  handled  no  cases- 
it  has  heard  no  appeals.  The  executive 
secretary,  who  makes  $19,693  per  year 
has  absolutely  no  duties.  His  secretary' 
who  makes  $14,125  per  year,  has  no  du- 
ties. They  sit  all  day  waiting  for  work 
which  never  comes. 

I  went  to  visit  this  Board  on  May  9  and 
the  door  was  open;  no  one  was  in  the 
ofnce.  There  was  a  coffee  making  ma- 
chine in  the  office  and  a  record  player 
with  a  stack  of  Beethoven  records,  but  no 
employees.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board.  Jubal  Hale,  indicated  that  he  did 
not  feel  he  should  be  inhibited  from 
playing  Beethoven  records  during  the 
day.  I  would  prefer  that  Mr.  Hale  play 
Beethoven  as  an  after -hours  pm-suit, 
rather  than  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

This  particular  Board  has  been 
charged  under  the  1966  Federal  Metal 
and  NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety  Act  with 
the  authority  to  hear  appeals  on  non- 
coal  mine  closure  orders  issued  by  what 
is  now  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Adminlsti-ation.  No  appeals  have 
been  taken  from  these  closure  orders, 
primarily  because  another  route  is  avail- 
able through  the  Board  of  Mine  Opera- 
tions Appeals  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  can  handle  such  appeals. 
PuU  due  process  is  provided  through  this 
appeal  route  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Board  of  Review  has  wasted— ht- 
erally  wasted— over  a  quarter  million 
dollars,  not  only  in  salaries,  but  at  its 
annual  meetings.  The  last  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  The  ex- 
ecutive secretary  was  asked  why  the 
meeting  was  scheduled  there,  and  he  said 
because  there  happened  to  be  a  profes- 
sional organization  meeting  In  that  same 


attent  on 


town.  That  organization  was 
can  Mining  Congress. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  o] 
Ing  was  over  $1,800  for  the 
the  Board,  the  five  member 
traveled  to  Las  Vegas.  Every 
ti-avel  to  discuss  what  they 
ing.  At  Las  Vegas,  they  del 
or  not  to  recommend  that 
abolished.  The  Board,  after 
declined  to  recommend  its 

I  know  the  Members  are  b^ 
objections  to  the  abolition  of  _, 
from  those  people  who  wouH 
there  might  possibly  be  some 
future,  or  that  maybe  we 
tach  this  amendment  to  a 
resolution.  But  I  ask,  Mr. 
there  any  justiflcation  wha,_ 
this  Board  to  exist  any  longei 
any  justification  for  this  Bos 
tinue  to  waste  the  taxpayers' 
Congress  so  powerless  that  thi 
stitution   carmot   find    the   a 
wrench  to  turn  off  the  Federa 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  M\ 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HECHLER   of   West 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mi 
I  congratulate  the  gentieman 
ing  this  matter  to  the  attent 
Congress.  I  raised  this  questio 
budget  director  when  he  came 
Appropriations  Subcommittee 
defense  he  could  give  as  to 
was  an  appropriation  item  in 
that  there  was  a  statutory  r 
aprteal,  and  even  though  there 
4,000    cases    without   an    ap 
might  conceivably  some  day 

I  said,  "Well,  is  there  any  st„ 
quirement  to  fund  this  agency 
mitted  there  was  absolutely 

It  might  be  pointed  out  alsc 
board  members  serve  without  i 
conceivably  if  there  ever  were  <, 
these  people  who  were  servim 
pay  would,  of  course,  be  call 
serve  without  pay,  but  I  agree 
gentleman  that  there  is  abso 
reason  to  go  through  with  thii 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi 
tleman  yield? 
Mr.    HECHLER   of   West 

thank  the  gentleman  from 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  _ 
good  friend  from  Mai-yland  tha 
a  slightly  different  impression, 
that  the  Members  of  the  Boan 
paid,   but   the   fact   remains 
Board  can  only  meet  if  funds 
vided  by  the  Federal 

If  the  gentleman's  

prevail,  the  Board  will  have  no 
its  members  to  meet  in  the 
is  called  upon  to  meet.  The  * 
have  no  funds  to  pay  rent  for 
The  Board  will  have  no  funds 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  .„„ 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  let 
about  a  minute  at  the  end  of 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentieman  ._ 
an  extension  if  he  waftts  to  hav 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vl 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  yield  to 
man,  my  good  friend  from 

Mr.  YATES.  The  point  is,  .  . 
friend  from  Maryland  has  gaine  J 
trary  impression  of  mind,  becauj  e 
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a  letter  here  from  the  Solici4r 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
points  out  that  this  is  an 
remedy    which    has    been 
statute  for  the  purpose  of  „. 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  „ 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act 
long  as  that  law  is  on  the  book 
operator  or  a  worker  has  the 
appeal.  It  is  a  dual  right  of 
the  gentieman  from  West 
rect  in  pointing  out  an  appeal 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Solicitor  points  out  that  in  the 
tive  an  operator  may  choose  to  h 
Secretary   and   appeal    direcUj! 
Board. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  mak  j 
the  Solicitor  rendered  this  < 

Keeping  in  mind  the  above „j 

administrative  remedies  established 
act,  it  would  appear  that  the 
quences  of  congressional   failure 
priate  funds  for  the  Review  Board 
suits  against  the  Congress  or  the 
or  the  Secretary  for  faUure  to  pr( 
process  of  law  as  mandated  by  the 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of 
tleman  has  expired. 

(On   request   of   Mr.   Yates 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hechler 
Virginia  was  allowed  to  procee  i 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.    HECHLER   of   West 
yield  further  to   the   genUemaJi 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Quoting  further 

Conceivably   successful    litigation 
nature  could  result  in  a  virtual 
Department's  ability  to  enforce 
with  the  act. 
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The  point  I  am  making  is  this 
gentleman  is  right,  in  the  sense  I 
Board  has  had  no  appeals  filed 
Its  secretaiy  does  sit  in  the 
does  wait  for  work.  This  is  ._,_ 
cause  the  statute  is  on  the  books 
ought  to  be  done  is  that  the 
ought  to  be  amended  so  that  the 
requirement  on  the  part  of  _. 
make  funds  available  for  this 
procedure,  which,  as  the  solicitoi 
out,  is  the  right  of  any  mine 
the  present  time.  That  right 

deprived  if  the  gentleman's 

were  to  prevail,  and  due  process 
be  prevented  from  being  carried 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virg] 
Speaker,  before  I  yield  further, 
like  to  utilize  a  little  time  to  re., 
the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois 
arguments.  I  have  a  copy  of  th< 
from  the  Associate  Solicitor  at 
in  which  he  admits  in  his  letter  . 
arguments  are  merely  "speculativ( 
gentleman  will  note  that  in  the 
agi-aph  of  the  letter. 

Point  No.  2,  a  congressional  ^ 
funds  tiirough  the  appropriation  _. 
will  not  in  itself  abolish  the  Boat  3 
Board  will  still  exist  on  paper.  It 
portant,  as  a  followup  to  this,  tl 
Board  be  abolished  by  legislation 
I  introduced  on  February  20,  H. 
But  my  amendment  would  at  leL_ 
vent  the  Board  from  going  to  Las 
and  Denver  and  San  Francisco, 
have  in  the  past,  to  meet  for  the 
as    their   minutes   disclose,    to 
whether  or  not  they  should  re< 
that  they  should  be  abolished  or  thfe  form 
of  the  seal  which  they  ought  to  adopt. 
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One  whole  meeting  was  devoted  to  this 
latter  matter.  I  am  tempted  to  observe 
thc-t  the  seal  could  be  a  huge  gold  brick. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
;  leinan  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes; 
1  will  yield  to  the  gentlenian  from 
Illiiiois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  but 
thus  is  not  the  way  to  abolish  the  Board. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  in  ihe 
nalure  of  a  useless  gesture  lor  a  useless 
Board  because,  as  I  imderstand  the  law, 
even  though  funds  are  not  made  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  such  fund.s 
could  nevertheless  be  the  subject  of  a 
suit  at  a  later  time  by  the  secretai-y. 

Tiie  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  tiie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed 
lor  2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thaiik  Uie  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

Tlie  fact  remains  that  the  Government 
might  very  well  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  the  .secretary  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  other  expenses  of 
the  Board  at  a  later  time. 

The  way  to  kill  this  Board — ^because, 
as  tlie  gentleman  points  out,  it  has  a 
function  to  perform  which  it  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  perform — is  by 
changing  the  basic  legislation,  and  that 
is  the  function  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that  I  have 
tried  for  2  years,  both  tii rough  the  au- 
thorizing process  and  the  appropriations 
process,  to  abolish  this  Board.  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  urging  him  to  withdraw  his  nomi- 
nation of  members  of  the  Board.  I  have 
aiDpealed  to  the  Office  oi  Management 
and  Budget.  My  appeals  and  letters  go 
unanswered.  I  have  testified  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  We  can  at  one 
stroke  kill  this  do-nothing  Board  by 
adopting  my  amendment  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  V/est  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  due  respect  to  the  speaker 
ill  the  well,  the  gentleman  has  not 
brought  this  matter  to  my  attention  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power, Compensation,  and  Health  and 
Safety  until  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I 
assured  the  gentleman  at  that  time  that 
our  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter  would  look  into  it  and  give 
consideration  to  conducting  hearings  on 
tlie  2  bills  the  gentleman  introduced,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act,  but 
also  with  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
this  Board. 

Since  the  short  time  ago  that  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  to  me,  I  conferred  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsyl- 
vania (Ml-.  Dent),  who  is  the  chairman 
0.'"  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards 


having  jurisdiction  over  mine  safety  leg- 
islation, on  a  proposal  to  consolidate  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Non -Metallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  and  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
and  place  both  of  these  organizations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  Department 
of  Labor.  I  am  presently  working  on  Leg- 
islation to  do  exactly  tliis.  It  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  gentleman  who  is  speak- 
ing to  conduct  hearings  on  this  subject 
matter  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  inasmuch  as  our 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter,  we  should  have  the  right  to  initi- 
ate lesislation  which  would  authorize  the 
abolition  of  this  board. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Hech- 
ler) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

I  would  say  the  lesislation  which  the 
veiy  able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  introducing  is  a  complex  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  amends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the 
Inderal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  would  transfer 
admini«;tration  of  both  laws  from  Inte- 
rior to  the  Labor  Department,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  5555  which  will  accom- 
plish this.  It  is  badly  needed  legislation, 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from 
Peim>ylvRnia  for  moving  on  it.  But  this 
is  legislation  that  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  through  hearings  and  through 
debate  on  the  floor  to  pass.  To  mix  up  this 
simple  ispue  of  how  to  abolish  a  do-noth- 
ing board  with  a  complex  and  controver- 
sial bill  will  mean  further  delay. 

I  think  we  ouglit  to  stop  this  Board 
right  now.  I  think  it  is  a  te.st  of  the  Con- 
gress' ability  to  act  in  order  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  we  can  turn  off  the  Federal 
spigot  of  money  which  keeps  flowing  to 
this  Board. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  was  on  the  floor.  I  raised 
the  is.«ue  about  this  Boai'd,  and  I  was  as- 
sured that  action  would  be  taken.  Yet  no 
action  hase  been  taken. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  bring  this  matter  to  my 
attention  until  just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  Since  that  time  I  do  not  think  my 
committee  has  been  derelict.  My  com- 
mittee and  my  staff  are  pre.seiiUy  work- 
ing on  legislation  with  reference  to  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  introduced,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  our  subcommittee 
to  incorporate  a  provision  which  would 
abolish  tiiis  Board. 

I  think  the  proper  manner  in  which 
to  handle  this  thing  would  be  to  let  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee  enact 
the  authorized  legislation  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  both  these  agencies  to  abolish 
this  Board  and  to  adopt  the  necessary 
remedial  procedures  for  i-eview. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgiria.  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  will  point  out  to  the  gentie- 
man that  on  Februai-y  4,  1975,  which 
is  a  litUe  more  than  two  weeks  ago,  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins', with  a  copy  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK  V.  DANIELS',  Urging  aboUtiou 
of  the  Board,  urging  supiJort  for  my  legis- 
lation, and  urging  action  in  tiie  Senate 
to  reject  the  Presidential  nomination  ol 
Charles  Schwab  as  a  member  of  that 
Board. 

On  April  21,  1973.  I  also  wrote  to  Uie 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  trying  every 
avenue  of  approach,  and  nothing  seems 
to  work  just  as  the  Board  itself  does  not 
work.  I  am  gratified  that  some  attention 
is  being  paid  to  this  do-nothing  Board. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  oI  West  Virginia.  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oliio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little  bit  dumb- 
founded that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  keep  a  staff  for  a  Board  that 
has  no  iunction.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  very  simple  to  double  ui  brass  with 
some  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
pending  such  eminently  reasonable  sug- 
gestions and  solutions  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  just  proposed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Hech- 
LER>  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberlinc  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  Tor 
2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mi-.  SEIBERLING.  M.".  Speaker,  v.iil 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  Wet,t  Virginia.  I 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oliio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speakei".  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  redtait 
his  amendment  to  simply  provide  that  no 
funds  can  be  spent  for  this  board  until 
such  time  as  an  actual  appeal  is  per- 
fected, which  would  mean  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or,  in  the  event 
that  the  consolidation  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  takes  effect 
that  new  agency  could  handle  the  ap- 
peal. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Fir.st. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metalUc Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  is 
not  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; it  is  an  independent  Board  to 
which  cases  may  be  appealed  by  non-coal 
mine  operators,  but  none  has  been  ap- 
pealed. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  Beard  of  Mine  Ap- 
peals, which  is  the  due-process  form  of 
appeal  established  by  the  Secretary  with- 
m  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has 
already  handled  an  appeal  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Gypsum  Company  of 
Michigan  in  a  mine-closing  ca.se.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  can  continue 
to  do  no.  Indeed.  I  am  advised  by  that 
Board  that  it  will  establish  hearing  pro- 
cedures similar  to  those  used  in  coal  mine 
cases.  Tliere  is  no  reason  that  that  route 
cannot  be  utilized. 

Ml-.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentieman 
will  yield  further,  my  only  point  Is,  Why 
not  make  this  a  conditional  instead  of  an 
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absolute  prohibition  over  spending  the 
money? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  ^^rglnia.  I 
agree  the  gentleman's  suggestion  has 
some  merit,  but  I  think  that  my  amend- 
ment will  do  the  trick  more  effectively 
and  surely,  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  SEiBEhLiNG).  that 
the  Board  does  have  a  function.  It  is  an 
appellate  board.  If  there  are  no  appeals 
filed.  It  Is  still,  nevertheless,  constituted 
imder  the  law. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  said 
that  he  is  going  to  change  the  law.  In 
the  Interim,  until  such  time  as  the  Board 
Is  called  upon  to  act,  the  Board  has  to 
have  an  existence. 

How  much  money  is  involved  here? 
There  Is  $60,000  involved  here,  of  which 
the  Secretary  gets  $20,000.  His  secretary 
gets  $14,000.  The  rest  goes  for  printing 
and  for  possible  travel  expenses  by  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  we  are  arguing  over 
whether  or  not  $60,000  a  year,  which  the 
President  annually  keeps  reinserting  al- 
most mechanically  in  his  bxidget  and 
«aylng  it  is  necessary,  should  be  voted 
up  or  voted  down. 

It  seems  to  me  that  again,  here  is  a 
test  of  whether  or  not  Congress  can  cut 
off  a  useless  activity  and  cut  It  off  right 
away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  suppoi-t  for  this 
amendment. 

I  also  Include  various  materials  relat- 
ting  to  this  issue. 

U.S.  Departmf.nt  or  rut  Intkrios, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  10, 1975. 
Hon.  KtJt  Hechleb. 
Hoiue  of  Represent aticex, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  HECHtEx:  I  am  writing  lu  further 
responee  to  your  recent  telephone  call  to  me 
about  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  Metal  and 
KonmetaUlc  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

I  wanted  you  to  have  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port which  the  Department  has  Just  sent 
to  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. S.  1774.  Introduced  by  Senator  Percy, 
which  would  abolish  the  Board.  A  copy  is 
enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  W.  CAEI.SON, 
Assistant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 


and  transferring  the  functions  ind  powers  of 
such  Board  to  the  Secretary  of    he  Interior 

We  support  abolishing  the  I  ederal  Metal 
and  NomnetalUc  Mine  Safety  ]  loard  of  Re- 
view as  provided  in  S.  1T74,  si  bject  to  the 
concerns  set  forth  below. 

S.  1774  would  repeal  sections 
through  12  of  the  Federal  Mel  »l 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  and  wiu: 
all    functions    and    powers    of 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
of  Review  to  the  Secretary  of  lli 
The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonnjet 
Safety  Board  of  Review  ha.s  h« 
since  it  was  first  established  u 
In    1966.   It   requires,   however 
funding  and  this  is  wasteful.  1 1 
the  Board,  however,  appropiiat 
should  be  included  for  review  o 
orders  issued  under  the  Act. 

V.'e  would  prefer  to  retahi  la 
cifio  provl-slons  for  Judicial  re 
tho.e  contained  in  section  12. 
procedures  for  administrative 
a  transfer  of  subpoena  power  t< 
tary  shotild  be  explicitly  set  fo 
be  prepared  shortly  to  supply 
guage  to  meet  these  concerns 
these  coni,lderatioiis,  we  favor 
the  Board. 

The  Office  of  Manasemeul  aiic 
advised   that  there  Is  no  objec- 
presentation  of  this  report  froir 
point  of  the  Administration's 
Sincerely  your.<!, 

Jack  W.  _.. 
Assistant  Secretary  oj  tli\  Inlenor. 
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U.S.  Dkpartment  or  the  Intctioh, 

WaaMngton,  B.C.,  June  10, 1975. 
Rou.  Abbahah  Rnicorr. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ationa,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  M«.  Chairman  :  Your  Committee  has 
before  it  for  consideration  S.  1774,  a  bill  "To 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  abolishing  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 


19Ca— Pass.ige  of  Federal  Meta 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  196( 
tablished  the  Federal  Metal  and 
AUne  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

July  30,  1971— Actlvat'on  and 
of  the  Board  of  Review. 

July  24,  1974 — In  colloquy  in 
resentatlvcs.  Rep.   liechler  asks 
Butler    Hansen     (D-Wash.), 
House  Interior  Appropriations 
why  the  Board  shouldn't  be  a 
response:  "I  would  not  object  to 
ing  of  the  Board  if  that  is  the 
gi-ess."  No  sctlon  taken. 

October  8,  1974 — Federal  Meta 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Its  "annual  meeting"  in  Las 
at  a  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
Board  debates  whether  or  not  to 
It  be  abolished,  and  votes  against 

January  13,  1975— President 
Charles  E.  Schwab  as  a  member 
eral    Metal    and    Nonmetalllc    M 
Board  of  Review. 

February  3,  1975— President  .  „, 
960,000  plus  »15,000  for  transition 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Board  of  Review,  salaries  .and 
fiscal  year  1976. 

February  4,  197.5 — Rep.  Kechler 
ters  to  Senate  and  House  c 
abolition  of  the  Board  and  ..j.,. 
ate  of  nomination  of  Charles  E. 
Board  member. 

February  10,  1975— Rep.  Hechj 
another  In  series  of  appeals  that 
be  abolished,  in  address  on  floor  c 
Representatives,  stating,  "it  Is 
that  this  Board  should  continue  t 
do  abisolwtely  nothing." 
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TABLE  B     DATA  R€:  MEETINGS  Of  FEDERAL  METAL  AND  NONMETA  LIC 


IMi  a  mMting         Plact  of  mMting        Symnwry  of  watteis  discussed 


July  30. 1971 

*otl7,  W71..  . 
Octa^HTI . 


Wa.,hin?t[>n,  0  C Appointment  of  Executive  Secretary  and  Secretary  to  Board  aH 

•doption  of  resolution  giving  Executive  Secretary  authority  to  act  fi  r 
Board  on  uch  matters  as  rents,  utilities,  expense  accounts,  piintin 
■I    k-  ...      n  n  Ofluipment.  and  other  otTice  services. 

.  waslHntlon,  D.C EitaWishing  Board's  rules  of  procedure 


.  WasMKHoe,  O.C. 


(A)Heard  a  presentation  from  Interior  olfidsl  CMcernai;  miM  sa'e 
Mspodion,  (B)  Consider  coinme«ls  m  its  proaosed  ittuMmn',  an 
Uwi  adopted  lejutoUofls,  (C)  Genei  a  I  discussion. 


June  1\  1975 
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February    20,    1975— Rep.    Hec 
duces  HJi.  3431  to  abolish  the 

March  and  April.  1975     

sations  with  staff  of  committees, 
to  move  the  legislation. 

April  21,  1975— Rep.  Hechler  wr 
thorlzing    and     appropriations 
asking  for  opportunity  to  testify 
of  abolition. 

May   9,    1975— Visit   to   offices   _. 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safet  r 
Review  reveals  office  door  open, 
hook,  pile  of  Beethoven  records,  _. 
machine,  but  no  personnel  present 
waiting  20  minutes. 

ilay  12,  1975— Rep.  Hechler  „.„ 
House  Appropriations  Subcommltl  se 
abolition  of  Board  by  cutting  off 
tlons. 

May   13,   1973— Rep.  Hechler   „„ 
l.oiidl  letters  to  committees  urging 
May    14,    1975 — Associated    Pres 
quotes   Jubal   Hale,   Executive 
Board,    stating   he    feels   Board 
abolished,  and  "there's  nothing 
inhibit  me  from  listening  to  _ 
cids.  I  think  It's  a  good  idea." 

.'■-polce.'mrvn  for  the  Mining  Enl 

Safety     Administration     expressed 
that   the   Board   was   still    in   ope 
thought  It  had  been  abolished 
ago,"  lie  said. 

May  21, 1975— Rep.  Hechler  writes 
man  Mahon.  Housing  Appropriatl 
mltteo,  urging  zero  funds. 

May   22,    1975— Rep.   Hechler 

minute  address  on   floor  of  Hov^ 
"How  do  you  turn  olT  the  spigot?" 
wick  and  Rousselot  Join  In  to 
tion  of  the  Board. 

May  23,  1975— Rep.  Hechler  writi; 
to  President  Ford,  urging  abolition 
cifically  asking  President  to  direct 
Management  and  Budget  to  advise 
prcpriatlons  Committe  not  to  lnclt|de 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

May  27.   1975— Assistant  Scci 

Interior  Jack  Carlson  advises  tha 
not  publicly  support  a  request  foi 
of   the   Board.    Office   of   Maua 
Budget  stalT  indicate  that  it  is 
•jreris.    which   authorized    the   Eoait 
should  abolish  the  Bo.ord. 

June  10,  1975— Rep.  Hechler  . 
r-enate  Government  Operations 
urping  ;tb,:llttoii  of  Board. 
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ML.l.'.'LRS    OF    THE    UO^VRD   AND 

A.  Chairniaji,  Dr.  Howard  L. 
Of  the  School  of  Engineering,  Vanderfcllt 
versity,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

B.  Peter  J.  Bensonl,  United  Steel  .. 
America,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  Dlstrlc 

C.  William   W.   Little,   General 
Phelps  Dodge  Coi-poration,  Douglas, 

D.  Robert  W.  McVay,  United  Steel 
Jefferson  City,   Missouri.  District 

E.  Charles   E.    Scliwab.    President 
Golden    Cycle    Gold    Corporation, 
Springs,  Colorado.  (Status— his  tern; 
on  September  15,  1974  and  his  per 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
Ford  on  January  16.  1975,  and  Is 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Welfare.) 


Wine  SAFETY  BOARD  OF  R['/IEW 


Member!  prese.nf 


Salary  at  (SO 
Travel  cost*  per  day 


Wessis.:  Hartman;   Ben^onj; 
Little;  and  Mcv.iy. 


Meuis.:  Hartnian;  Bensoni; 
link;  McVay;  and  Schwab 
(Mr.  Scliwab  left  early). 

Messr?:  Bartman;  Bensoni; 
UcVay;  Schwab;  and  Little. 


W63. 76 


1  149.29 


661.  M 


$350.00 


650.  CO 
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Total  costs 


II.  213. 75 

1.799.29 
1,061.09 


June  17 y  1975 
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Date  of  meeting 


Place  of  meeting         Summary  of  mailers  discussed 


Members  present 


Travel  costs 


Salary  at  ISO 
per  day 


feti.  24,1972... 


Mm   1.  1973 


Srpl   7.  1973...  .. 
Oct  8,  1974 


Total. 


San  Franci'.cn.  C  ilif ' 


Chica.?o  111 


Denver,  Colo 
Las  Vc^.is  N«v 


'A)  Discussed  what  type  of  appearance  should  he  made  before  Con- 
gressional committees  and  what  testimony  should  be  offered  m 
support  of  Board's  request  for  appropriations  of  $167,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  (B)  Approval  of  l-page  annual  report  to  Congres<:.  (C> 
Consideration  of  Boairt's  ical,  (D)  Discussion  of  Bureau  of  IVtine's 
safety  activities. 

(5)  Discus-^ed  future  stali:s  (B)  Budget  estimates  of  $160,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  type  of  teilimun/  before  Conjiessional  Conmnttees 
on  Budget. 

Pf'paration  of  estimated  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  of  $90.000, .      . 

(A)  Oiscujsprt  budget  request  ol  $60,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  <B)  Dis- 
cussion of  Ijil's  re:  }%h  Act.  (C)  "Gene.->!  ricrustion"  ir:  luluie  ol 
Bo.Lid. 


All 
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1,050.00 
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Total  cttXi 
3,302.7* 

1.  tfcg.  U 


All,  but  Mr.  Bensoni 

924  3? 

/••OO  00 

1  324  .T> 

All.  but  Mr.  Schwab  -.vliuse 

1,180.99 

400.  CO 

1.  g8:>.  9J 

memlwrship    expied     on 

Sept  I'l.  197;. 

I.  m  8-; 


3, 7y).  iHi 


12, 15\  iJ 


lABtE    C— FEDERAL    HflLTAL    AND    NONwEIAU.iC    MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  CLOSURE  ORDERS' 


Tiial 


Dates 

Imminent 
danger 

Non 

inminen! 
(lander 

1972. 

1973.. 

1974.     

Total.... 

151 

475 

1,032 

1,653 

Vi 
8.19 

1.  37') 

216 

946 

1  871 

3,033 


'  Ipformation  supplied  to  Conitres'm.in  Hechler  on  May  29, 
197b  by  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Satety  Adrninis'iatron. 

Statement  of  Jitbal  Hale.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Federal  Metal  and  Nonmltallic 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Bkview,  Before  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  CoMiviir- 

TEE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Coiix- 
inittee,  for  a  period  in  excess  of  two  year.s. 
there  has  been  legislation  pending  before 
Congress  which  would,  if  passed,  extensively 
revise  mine  safety  law  and,  in  tl\e  proceiss. 
abolish  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Reviow.  Also,  for  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  year.s,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  been  workiiu'; 
on  legislation  that  would  exten.sively  revi-se 
mine  safety  law  and  aboli-sh  this  Board. 

Over  two  years  ago,  this  Board  made  rather 
extensive  Inquiry  into  what  changes  might 
be  in  the  otBng  in  mine  safety  legislaUon  and 
diacussed  whether  or  not  the  Board  sliould 
attempt  to  play  any  part  in  shaping  ihi.s 
legislation.  The  Members  of  the  Board  were 
in  Ttnanimous  agreement  that  they  .should 
take  a  proprietary  view  only  of  their  duties 
on  the  Board  and  not  attempt  to  use  their 
position  on  the  Board  to  influence  mine 
.safety  legislation.  At  tlie  last  meeting  of  the 
Board,  October  8,  1974,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
tlie  Chairman  raised  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  Board  should  file  a  report  with 
Congress,  briefly  reciting  the  history  of  th.e 
Board  and  recommending  to  Congres.s  that  it 
consider  the  Board's  abolishment  for  the 
reason  that  no  cases  have  been  fled  vilh  the 
Board.  The  Members  of  the  Board  were 
unanimous  in  opposing  tlie  motion  of  the 
Chairman.  Accordingly,  it  is  tlie  position 
of  the  Board  that  It  neither  supports  nor 
opposes  the  passage  of  S.  1774. 

Willie  the  Board  neither  supports  nor  op- 
poses particular  legislation,  I  must  report 
that  the  problems  of  the  Board  have  become 
.  such  that  Congress  must  take  some  action 
of  some  kind.  Members  of  the  Board  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  v.ith  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The.se  nomina- 
tions are  referred  to  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Tliat  committee, 
through  its  Chief  Counsel,  has  informed  us 
that  we  cannot  expect  the  Committee  to  ap- 
prove any  further  appointment  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  Is  a  structured  Board,  con- 
sisting of  one  academic  Chairman,  two  rep- 
resentatives from  management,  and  two 
from  labor.  The  Board  presently  has  only 
four  Members,  being  short  one  management 
representative,  whose  appointment  remains 
pending  before  the  Senate.  Ou  September  15, 
1975,  the  term  of  the  Chairman  expires  atid, 
at  that  time,  the  Board  will  f  ousist  of  two 


representatii'ps  <'ro:n  labor  and  one  Irom 
management,  ft  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  such  a  Bop.rd  is  operational  at  all 
and  I  have  doubts  v.-hetlier  or  not  the  Mem- 
bers would  even  be  -.villlng  to  serve  on  sucii 
a  Board. 

Aliboagh  the  Board  has  had  no  cases  and 
has  been  described  as  "worthless  and  tooth- 
less!," a  casual  reading  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  will  reveal 
that  the  Board  is  the  principal  administra- 
tive remedy  for  an  operator  whose  mine  has 
been  closed.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  approximately  375  mine  inspectors  in  the 
field.  Safety  regulations  are  enforced  when 
nece.ssary  by  the  issuance  of  mine '  closure 
orders.  For  these  closure  orders  to  be  viable, 
they  must  be  such  that  they  can  be  taken 
into  court  and  enforced.  As  of  September  15, 
1975,  if  rhis  Board  is  no  longer  operational 
and  no  new  legislation  has  been  passed*,  the 
question  will  have  to  be  faced  of  whether- 
or  not  these  closiire  orders  can  be  enforced 
when  the  operator  does  not  have  the  remedy 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonnieti\Uic  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Ft.D?:KAT.  Metal  KNn  Non.metai.lic 
Mine  Safety   Bo.\ro  of  Rtvirw. 
Wa!)hington.   D.C:   January   15.   1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

Speaker,   House   <>/    Itcprescniatitc.').    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    Enclosed  is  calendar 
year  1974  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Metal    and    Nonmetalllc    Mine    Safety 
Board    of    Review,    ns    required    by    Section 
10(1)   of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.C.  729(1)). 
Respectfully  yours, 

JuBAL  Hale. 
Executive  Sceretary. 


1974   Calendar   Year  Report 

Fedkral  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  MiNr. 

S.*FETY  Board  of  Review 

The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  is  an  independent 
agency  established  to  review  mine  closure  or- 
ders Issued  by  authorized  representatives  oi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( i.e.,  mine  safety 
Inspectors)  which  require  a  mine  operator 
to  close  all  or  part  of  a  mine  because  condi- 
tions exist  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  or  rcgnla- 
tion(s)  issued  pur.suant  to  this  Act.  Appeal 
to  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  is  the  principal  ad- 
ministrative remedy  of  a  mine  operator  af- 
fected by  a  closure  order  and  ii  is  before  the 
Board  that  a  record  is  made  from  which 
further  appeal  may  be  pursued  to  the  court. 

Though  1998  mine  closure  orders  were  is- 
sued in  1974  under  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act,  none  of  these 
orders  was  appealed  by  a  mine  operator  to 
this  Board.  Therefore,  :issuming  these  orders 
have  been  enforced,  either  the  mines  remain 
closed,  or  tiiey  have  reopened  because  the 
violations  have  been  abated,  or  the  order  has 
been  annulled  or  revised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Board  maintained  U«  principal  (and 
only)   oflice  in  the  District  of  CoUmibia.  as 


required  by  Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  729(d) ).  The  Board  met  once  in  1974 
for  administrative  purposes. 

JunAL  Hale. 
Executive  Secretary. 

«MEXOMK.\'T   Orri-RtD   BY    MR.    YATF.S    AS    A   SOB- 

stituit:  for  the  amendmknt  orrEREo  by  mk. 

HECHLER  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows-: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yat'ss  as  a  sxib- 
stltute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hechlfr  of  West  Virginia: 

On  page  4.  line  21  strike  semicolon  and 
Insert  the  following:  'Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  U> 
finance  directly  or  Indirectly  any  activities 
or  operations  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metalllc MUie  Safety  Board  of  Review:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  sections  2(e),  10.  and  il 
of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Act  creating  the  Board  are  herc'oy 
repealed  and  section  12  of  said  Act  is  hereby, 
amended  by  striking  therein  all  references 
to  'the  Board'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior';". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Hechler  t  that  the  purpose 
of  this  substitute  amendment  is  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hechler)  and  others  have  been 
speaking  about  on  the  floor  today.  That 
is,  to  repeal  the  existence  of  the  Board 
and  to  cut  cleanly  the  need  for  any  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board.  The  substi- 
tute will  do  away  with  any  possibility 
that  a  liability  will  continue  to  exist,  a 
possibility  that  would  exist  under  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Hechler  ) . 

Altliough  it  is  ti-ue  that  his  amend- 
ment would  cut  funds  for  the  Board  out 
of  this  bill,  the  fact  remains  that  a  po- 
tential liability  would  still  exist  against 
the  Government  of  tlie  United  States. 

My  substitute  amendment  abolishes 
the  funding  for  the  Board  and  abolishes 
the  Board. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mi. 
Speaker,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Ml-.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Yates)  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  accomplishing 
something  that  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
bring  out.  We  ought  in  any  case  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  and  abolish  this  total- 
ly useless  Board  right  away,  witliout  anj- 
further  delay. 
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I  think  it  is  a  fine  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  It  is  accepted  by  the  House. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  Ordinarily, 
I  do  not  like  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  in 
this  kind  of  bill,  but  I  do  this  In  view  of 
the  representations  made  by  my  good 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Danicls). 

He  has  told  me  that  his  subcommittee 
Is  now  going  Into  the  entire  law  under 
which  this  Board  was  created.  Abolishing 
the  Board  at  this  time  will  not  hamper 
the  gentleman's  committee  in  any  re- 
sjpect,  and  the  gentleman's  committee 
could  nevertheless  proceed  and  can-y  out 
its  will. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  This  is 
correct.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  that  this 
amendment  is  satisfactory  to  my  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  em 
curious  as  to  how  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  at^nqiriate  right  now. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  that  in  response  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Sipeaker  that  this  was  not  a  general  ap- 
prt^iriation  bill;  this  is  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment. We  have  discussed  it  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  this 
is  the  appropriate  and  the  best  way  to 
abolish  tills  Board.  We  ought  .to  do  it 
now.  we  ought  to  do  it  promptiy  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  posiUon  of  tlie  minority  psuty  that 
this  is  the  clean  way  to  ac(>omplish  what 
we  all  ought  to  accompllsli. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
identify  myself  with  the  remarlcs  of  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  torrid  scandal 
which  recenUy  rocked  the  executive 
branch  when  Jubal  Hale,  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
Metallic  Safety  Eoard  of  Review,  ad- 
mitted that  he  headed  an  olQce  without 
any  responsibiliUcs.  In  fact,  he  pub- 
licized his  efforts  to  deny  funding  for 
his  own  ofSce  to  awaken  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  his  annual  budget  of  $60,000 
was  a  complete  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  The  maciiinery  of  Ck>ngTe8S  is 
much  more  oiled  when  appropriating 
money  than  wiien  deappropriaUng  it, 
and  Mr.  Hale's  fight  to  terminate  his  own 


le 
taxi  ayers. 


Ill  It 


Job  and  ofiBce  has  not  beer 
cessf ul  so  far. 

Hale's  story  is  worthy  of 
Speaker.  He  has  freely 
his  average  day  is  spent  . 
Beethoven  records  and  that 

of  Review  has  reviewed  

does  not  circle  at  33 '/a  times 
ute.  For  his  honesty.  Hale  wa( 
lent   of   accolades   from 
taxpayers.  For  his  inaction, 
the  Jeers  of  thousands  of 
following  newspaper  account 
sode  was  mailed  in  to  me  by 
constituents.  Written  in  the 
the  notation  "Why  don't  you 
personally?" 

BUEEAUCRAT  ADMITS  KE  JUS 

Washincton. — Jubal  Hale   . 
bureaucrat  with  little  to  do.  Sc 
his  working  hours  reading  and 
Beethoven  records  at  his  office. 

Hale  says  It's  not  that  he 
earn  his  ♦l9,693-a-year  salary  ^ 
secretary  of  the  Federal   Metal 
Metallic  Safety  Board  of  Revie  r 
that  the  board  has  never  had 
review   in   its  four  years.  Hale 
Intervlcv. 

"We  have  been  expecting  to 
for  ovier  two  years,"  Hale  said, 
been  introduced  In  Congress  to 
But  nothing  happened." 

And,  Hale  concedes,  nothing 
cuples  most  of  his  days  on  th< 
the-  routine  paperwork  of  mai 
oi&cc  is  taken  care  of. 

Apparently,  neither  Congress 
Adnxlnistration  has  taken  the  _ 
the  administration  is  asking  foi 
annual  upkeep  for  the  office  in 
denfs  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

"We  have  been  extremely 
Congress,"  Hale  said.  "Our  t 
are  clear  and  concise.  We  have 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
this  constituent  and  many 
leagues  that  an  office  of  the 
emment  could  have  been  so  i 
so  long.  Was  this  a  singular 
public  servant  lost  in  the  swir 
of   bureaucracy?    Or   was 
symptom   of   the  executive 
Goverimient,   a   branch   so 
bm*eaus,  departments,  and  as< 
threaten  to  topple  the  Federal 
its  own  weight? 

I  decided  to  request  a  full  in 
into  this  matter.  The 
tongue-in-cheek  report  I 
not  decide  to  release  tWs  repo^ 
ately,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
naUonal  security  would  not 
gered,  and  that  the  existing 
government,  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  each  of  us,  would 
paired  by  imprudent  disclosur 

Mr.  Hale  was  originally  scheduled 
before  the  appropriate  Approprt 
committee  to  urge  Members  to 
legislation  which  would  deny 
job  and  office.  He  was  becomin< 
listless  after  listening  to  Beetho 
all  day,  and  he  was  considering 
position  to  assume   the  post  of 
Wagner  and  Strauss  records  for 
ment  of  Agency  Management 
Bureau.   However,   the   torrent 
publicity  he  received  put  a  mon; 
Into  his  plans.  He  had  already 
testimony  for  the  committee 
nlng  line  was  to  be  "I  regret  that 
one  posterior  to  give  for  my 
that  was  not  to  be.  Tlie  phone 
ring  with  a  jangling  racket 
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shook  the  dust  from  them.  After 
the  new  situation,  he  realized  that 
would  need  revial<m.  He  wovUd  havi 
the  pending  legislation,  and 
supplemental    appropriation    of 
asked  him  why.  Had  he  changed 
average  Washington  bureaucrat 
Izlng  that  action  would  end  his  .. 
fcM-ever?  Or  were  there  suddenly 
of  cases  to  review  now  that  ever> 
his  Bureau  existed?  No,  not  that, 
ported.  It   was   just   that   there 
hundreds  of  Congressmen  and  Sei._ 
from  the  FBI,  the  IBS  iuvestigatlni 
There  was  even  a  nervous  lookin  ; 
a  trench  coat  who,  furtively  glan  : 
his  shoulder,   suggested   that  Hal  > 
proprietary  record  shop.  Everything 
taken  care  of.  All  he  would  have  to 
be  to  compile  a  list  of  everyone 
chased    German    opera    or 
records. 

The  phones  never  stopped,  the 
never  empty.  The  press  wouldn't 
alone,  he  claimed.  He  couldn't 
a  minute  or  two  with  a  favorite 
The     $25,000     supplemental 

would  be  needed  for  three  f 

to  keep  the  phones  from  ringing 
were  funds  needed  for  a  pi«8s 
placate  the  fifth  estate  and  handle 
of  requests  for  his  autographed 
you  teasing  me,  I  asked  Increduloilsly. 
he  equivocated.  Inflation  has  hit 
Industry,  too.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  . . 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West   ...„. 
Speaker,  in  defense  of  the  Execu 
retary  of  the  Board.  Jubal  Hale, 
be  pointed  out  that  he  himself 
the  abolition  of  the  Board.  I  thfck 
wig    von    Beethoven    desires 
sliare  of  the  credit.  I  do  not 
discussion  to  be  a  reflection  on  . 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
Beethoven  records,  but  Mr. 
self  wants  this  Board  to  be  __ 

Mr.  YATES.  I  also  hope  it  is 
tion  on  Beethoven. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strike  the  requisite  number  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  right 
do  something,  and  a  wrong  wi 
.something. 

The  gentleman  in  question,  as 
stand — and  I  read  the  newspa 
here — said  to  repeal  the  Board, 
were  seeking  publicity  I  woul* 
resolution  in  too,  because  it  is 
lar.  But  this  is  not  a  newspape^ 
or  a  newspaper  agency;  this  is 
Jative  body 

I  personally  agree  the  Boan 
be  abolished  but  it  ought  to  be 
way  it  should  be  done. 

We  are  talking  about  a  $330 
odd  bill  and  the  spending  of 
save  $60,000  on  a  Board  that 
abolished  within  weeks  Uirough 
ular  legislative  process. 

I  .say  to  the  gentlemaii  thtt 
had  notice  of  this  from  the 
from  West  Vii-ginia  about  2 
and  we  have  spent  time  fashioiini 
proper  veliicle  for  repeal.  If  we 
do  it  this  way,  it  is  all  right 
If  they  want  to  save  $60,000,  it  is  _„ 
but  we  should  do  it  in  a  legislatife 
ner  rather  than  being  puslied  ir 
thing  because  it  is  convenient 
cause  it  sounds  good  that  we  art 
$60,000. 
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Do  It  this  way  If  the  Members  want  to. 
Set  a  precedent  if  they  want  to.  But  we 
should  not  legislate  imder  a  continuing 
resolution  and  overstep  the  regular  leg- 
islative process. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechleh), 

The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Hechler),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERHO    BY    MP.    CHAPPELL 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ChappeCl:  On 
page  12,  lino  3,  after  Public  Law  91-672,  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  ";  notwithstanding 
the  sixth  clause  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, activities  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  for  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees in  the  tJnited  States  (Cuban  Pro- 
gram) EhaU  be  funded  at  not  to  exceed  the 
annual  rate  for  obligaUons  of  $90,000,000." 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  concerns 
the  (Tuban  refugee  program.  The  bill,  as 
drafted,  provides  that  the  funding  level 
shall  be  that  of  the  preceding  year  or 
the  budget  request  whichever  is  the 
lesser  amount.  This  would  reduce  the 
expenditure  for  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram to  less  than  half  of  its  present  rate 
of  expenditure.  We  are  here  to  bring  this 
appropriation  in  line  with  most  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  expenditure  at  the  present  level  of 
approximately  $90  milUon.  The  budget 
request  attempted  to  shift  immediately 
the  burden  of  this  program  entirely  to 
the  States  involved  which  are  primarily 
six  or  seven,  and  it  would  cost  the  State 
of  Florida,  for  example,  in  addition  to  the 
60  percent  wliich  it  is  already  spending 
for  its  program,  roughly  $25  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

n  I  imdeistand  the  purpose  of  this 
appropriation,  it  reimbmses  the  States 
for  expenditures  made  on  belialf  of  this 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1975  we  the 
Congress,  appropriated  $90  miUion.  but 
it  just  so  happens  this  year  that  the 
budget  request  Is  only  for  $40  million.  We 
feel  that  the  expenditures  will  run  at  the 
rate  of  the  estimate  we  had  last  year, 
and,  of  course  unless  these  obhgations 
are  incurred,  we  do  not  pay  them.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think 
we  should  approve  it. 

Of  course,  unless  the  States  incur  these 
expenses,  they  are  not  reimbursed.  If 
they  do  incur  the  expense,  they  are  ob- 
ligated under  law  to  be  reimbursed 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Yes.  As  Uie  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  knows,  we  had 
a  hearing  on  the  permanent  bill,  and  we 
found  that  the  expenditure  of  eome  $85 
or  $90  million  is  still  going  to  be  re- 
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quired.  If  we  are  to  prevent  the  throw- 
ing the  burden  immediately  and  entirely 
open  the  States. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Unless  we  do  approve 
this  amendment  and  the  States  make 
the  expenditures,  the  expenditures  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  States. 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Tliat  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PASSBAAN.  I  hope  we  accept  the 
sunendment. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  scolding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  The  Dade  County  School 
System  will  be  under  a  great  hardship  if 
this  amendment  does  not  pass.  We  have 
at  the  present  time  70,000  school  chil- 
dren in  E>ade  County  from  Cuban  re- 
fugee parents.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  been  receiving  $12  million  to  assist 
these  children.  If  this  is  cut  back,  this 
will  place  an  undue  hardship  on  a  group 
of  taxpayers  of  this  country  that  have 
welcomed  this  influx  of  refugees,  all  of 
whom  had  been  processed  through  Dade 
County  when  they  came  Into  this 
country. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  some  assist- 
ance. I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  for 
this  to  enable  us  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Is  not  this  reduced 
amount  which  we  find  in  the  administra- 
Uon  budget  the  result  of  the  expression 
by  the  Congress  that  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  should  be  phased  out? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  No,  ear.  What  we 
have,  as  the  genUeman  knows,  is  an 
automatic  phaseout  in  the  law  as  pi'es- 
ently  constructed  and  over  a  4-  or  5-year 
period.  According  to  the  Administrator, 
it  will  phase  itself  out  anyway.  Only 
about  7  to  8  percent  of  those  involved 
in  the  program  are  involved  In  it  at  this 
time.  Of  that,  Florida  has  50  percent. 
New  York,  California,  and  several  other 
States  have  lesser  portions,  "niese  States 
are  picking  up  60  percent  of  these  costs 
now.  This  will  phase  itself  out  tn  4  or 
5  years  anyway. 

■nie  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  the  gentleman  knows,  was  that  in 
order  to  do  the  job  we  need  to  retrain 
this  expenditure,  in  order  to  do  the  job 
which  the  present  law  intends  will  cost 
$65  to  $90  million. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  If  that  is  the  case,  whj- 
is  the  administration  a.sking  for  only 
$40  million? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Because  Uie  admin- 
istration intends  to  shift  virtually  all  the 
burden  immediately  onto  the  States 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man's  fervor  and  devoUon  to  his  State 
but  I  respectfully  must  say  I  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fix)m  Florida  <  Mr.  CHAPPEtL> . 


Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested  this 
time  not  only  to  express  my  support 
for  Uie  continuing  resolution,  but  also 
to  engage  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pemis^'lvanla  (Mr.  Flood)  In  a 
short  colloquy  on  the  impact  of  the 
pendmg  resolution  on  a  number  of  health 
programs. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  number 
of  health  programs  for  which  authorizing 
legislation  expired  in  June  1974  have 
been  extended  by  means  of  continuing 
resolutions.  I  refer  particularly  to  pro- 
grams under  tlUe  VII,  allied  health  pro- 
fessions; title  Vm,  nursing;  and  sections 
306  and  309,  schools  of  public  health,  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

I  have  joined  the  gentleman  In  oppo- 
sition to  attempts  by  the  administration 
to  terminate  these  programs  by  budget 
deferrals  or  rescissions.  I  am  especially 
concerned  that  the  School   of  PubUe ' 
Health  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  tor , 
example,  which  depends  on  Federal  aid  ' 
for  70  to  80  percent  of  its   operating 
budget,    might   suffer    serious    cuts   In 
funding. 

I  note  that,  with  one  exception,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  Included 
these  programs  imder  those  which  are  to 
be  funded  at  the  current  level  or  the  level 
contained  in  the  budget  request,  which- 
ever is  the  lower.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
these  programs,  that  budget  request  is 
zero.  Needless  to  say,  this  has  raised  con- 
cerns la  the  minds  of  many  of  those 
involved  in  nmsing  and  the  allied  health 
professions. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  could  clarify  for  the 
House  the  intent  of  the  conmiittee  with 
regard  to  tliese  iuipcrtant  programs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  thinj  i 
understand  the  geuUeman's  problem. 
This  continuing  resolution  is  designed  to 
cover  operating  expenses  for  the  first  and 
second  quarters  at.  the  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever in  the  health  manpower  programs 
they  have  a  practice  of  obligating  their 
funds  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fiscal  year 
1975  grants  to  nursing  schools  and 
schools  of  allied  and  public  health  were 
awarded  within  the  past  2  weeks. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  iax)ws.  we 
do  not  have  authorizing  legislation  upon 
which  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
programs  he  mentioned.  However,  as 
soon  as  we  have  a  new  law  we  would  im- 
mediately follow  with  a  supplemental  bill 
to  satisfy  or  meet  those  authorizations, 
as  vie  should. 

If  by  any  cliauce,  and  we  certainly 
hope  that  does  not  happen,  there  is  no 
authorising  legislation  when  this  con- 
tinuing i^esolution  expires,  we  would  at 
once  come  in  witii  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion tc  guarantee  the  continuing  opera- 
tion of  those  programs. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  There  is  Uiis  prob- 
lem I  might  point  out  to  the  genUeman, 
that  the  continuing  resolution  now  pro- 
vides for  funding  at  the  current  level  or 
the  level  contained  in  the  budget  request 
or  whichever  is  the  lower.  If  the  admln- 
Istraticm  fails  to  provide  for  any  of  these 
programs  in  its  budget,  or  the  auUiorizing 
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legislation  Is  not  enacted,  due  to  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  which  the  Congress  is  un- 
able to  override,  what  would  happen  to 
these  health  programs?  Would  it  mean 
Uie  dismantling  of  existing  agencies? 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  this? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  as  I  say.  if  there  is 
no  law.  when  we  adjourn  sine  die  we  will 
make  certain  In  any  subsequent  continu- 
ing resolution  that  the  programs,  for 
which  no  funds  were  requested  in  the 
budget,  would  continue  at  the  fiscal  year 
1975  operating  level.  It  is  not  necessai-y 
to  take  any  action  now,  because  the  pro- 
grams you  referred  to  normally  obligated 
their  funds  In  the  fomth  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  this  continuing  resolution 
Is  designed  to  meet  the  funding  require- 
ments of  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  gentleman,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
dealing  with  health  matters,  will  do  all 
In  his  power  and  Influence  to  protect  the 
health  programs,  which  we  so  desperately 
need.  I  thank  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
further  observation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii.  With  our  HEW  bill  going 
to  the  floor  next  week,  we  will  obviously 
have  a  figure  at  the  House  level  for  all 
authorized  programs,  so  it  nlll  not  be  a 
question  of  deciding  between  the  budget 
and  the  continiiing  resolution:  but  a  law 
will  be  passed  by  the  House. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out.  if  we  do  not  have  authorii- 
ing  legislation  for  some  of  the  health  pro- 
grams when  this  continuing  resolution 
expii-es  we  can  provide  for  their  support 
in  a  subsequent  continuing  resolution.  I 
think  when  we  get  done  with  it  the 
gentleman  will  be  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  8  days  ago, 
I  urged  my  colleagues  to  enact  a  better 
version  of  the  employment  bill  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed. 

Specifically-,  I  pressed  for  enactment 
of  a  measure  I  sponsored  to  appropriate 
$1.6  billion  for  temporary  employment 
assistance  under  the  comprehensive  em- 
ployment training  program,  $458  million 
for  summer  youth  employment,  $119.8 
million  for  college  work-study  grants,  $30 
million  for  community  service  employ- 
ment for  older  Americans  and  $70  mil- 
lion for  carrying  out  an  existing  work 
incentive  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Yesterday,  the  President  signed  into 
law  a  $473  million  summer  jobs  for  youth 
bill.  Today  the  House  will  act  on  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  which  provides 
the  same  fimdln«  levels  for  all  the  re- 
maining employment  programs  included 
in  the  employment  measure  I  sponsored. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  on  this 
floor,  in  addition  to  the  well-deserving 
employment  programs  I  support,  the 
original  Jobs  bill  contained  a  good  num- 
ber of  costly  programs  which  did  not  con- 
tribute to  meaningful  jobs  creation.  The 
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Reue  I 

Rhoc  e.? 

Rich  notid 

Riegi  B 

Riua  do 

Risej  hoover 

Robe  'tB 

Robi  ison 

Rodifio 

Roe 

Roge 

Rone  I 

Roon^y 

Rose 

Rose*  thai 

Rosti  nkow&kl 

Rous  I 

Royb  il 

Rum 

Rupijp 

Rus 

Ryan 

St  G(  rmaiii 

Santi  Hi 

Sara;  in 

Sarbi  nes 

Satte  -field 

Sche'  ler 

Schrt  eder 

iichu  ze 

Cebel  tis 

Seibe  -ling 

Shar] 

Shipl  !v 

Shrlv  ;r 

Sikes 

Simo  I 

Sisk 

8kub 

Slack 

Smltl 


tz 


.Iowa 
Smiti,  Nebr. 
Snyd  X 
Solar 
Spell;  nan 
Bpeni  e 
StagE  Brs 
Stant  m 

J.  \  'iiliam 
Stant  3n 

Jar  les  V. 
Star* 
Steed 
Steeli  lan 
Stelgi  r.  Wis 
Stepl  ens 
Stoke  5 
Strat 
Stuclfey 
Stud<  s 
SuUii  an 
Symi,  igton 


,  Mo. 
N.C. 


Thon  pson 
Then  I 
Thon  iton 


Trader 

Waxman 

Wolff 

Tsongas 

Weaver 

Wright 

unman 

Wbalen 

Wydler 

Van  Deerlin 

White 

Yates 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltetaurst 

Vander  Veen 

Whttten 

Young,  Alaakft 

Vanik 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  Ga. 

Vigorito 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Young.  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Walsti 

Winn 

Zeferettl 

Wampler 

Wirth 

NAYS— le 

Archer 

liOtt 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Armstrong 

McColUster 

Synuns 

Ashbrook 

McDonald 

Treen 

Bauman 

Rousselot 

Young,  FI*. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Schneebell 

Crane 

Shuster 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Burke,  PI  a. 

Hastings 

Talcott 

Conlan 

H*bert 

Teague 

Esch 

Jones,  Ala. 

tJdall 

Evans,  Colo. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Evans,  Ind. 

MoUohan 

Wylle 

Flynt 

Price 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followinc 
pairs: 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Bnrlte  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr,  MlHer  of 
CMila 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  wiUi  Mr.  Taicott. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  I>Ir.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mollcliau. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  uie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  tlieir  remai-ks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed,  and  that  I 
may  be  peimltted  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
CONVERSION  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6860)  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  national  energy 
conservation  and  conversion  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

The  motion  v.a3  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrrEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
hito  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tlic  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.A.  6860, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Friday,  June  13,  1975.  there 
was  pending  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  tMr. 
Steiger)  to  strike  out  title  IV. 

Are  there  further  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  title? 


AMENDMENT   OFFBCED   BY    MR.   KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch:  Page 
96.  line  25.  strike  out  ";  and"  and  insert  tn 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Page  97,  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  10  and  insert  a  semlccdoa. 

Page  97.  insert  after  line  10  the  foUowlfig: 

"(5)  the  construction  of  faculties  (A)  for 
the  conversion  of  oil  shale  Into  oU  or  gas.  or 
(B)  for  processing  coal  into  a  Uquid  or  gas- 
eous state  if  such  facilities  are  to  be  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  any  other  per- 
son under  a  lease  with  the  Fedo-al  Oovem- 
ment;  and 

"(6)  the  purchase  of  oU  or  gas  produced 
from  the  conversion  of  oU  shaie  or  ot  the 
products  derived  from  the  Uquiflcation  or 
gasification  of  coal  if  such  purchase  is  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  any  other  person  under 
which — 

"(A)  such  person  agrees  to  omstruct  and 
operate  a  faciUty  for  the  conversion  of  oU 
shale  into  oU  or  gas  or  for  {M-ooesslng  coal 
Into  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  and 

"(B)  the  Federal  Government  agrees  to 
purchase  during  the  5 -year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  construction  of  such  facility 
is  completed,  any  production  frcHn  such  fa- 
cility if  the  market  price  for  such  produc- 
tion is  leas  than  the  price  established  in  such 
agreement." 

Page  07.  line  23,  strike  out  "and  (4) "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4).  (5).  and  (6)." 

Mr.  KOCH  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Uiere  objecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wliat  my 
amendment  would  do  is  to  encourage  the 
immediate  use  of  the  existing  technol- 
ogy which  would  permit  the  conversion 
of  coal  and  oil  siiaXe  into  oil  and  gas. 

I  tried  in  earlier  general  detiate  to 
make  the  point  that  what  we  liave  tn 
this  country  is  a  great  resource.  We  have 
enormous  stocks  of  coal  and  oil  shale, 
and  there  is  teclmology  which  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  that  oil  shale  and  the  coal. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  were  that  tech- 
nology to  be  employed  at  the  present  time 
and  the  oil  companies  wanted  to  breaJc 
the  people  who  entered  that  field,  they 
could  easily  do  so  by  driving  down  the 
price  of  oil  until  the  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  shale  and  coal  under  tlie  technol- 
ogy now  available  would  not  be  com- 
petitive. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  slxnild 
be  a  way  whereby  the  Government  could 
either  build  the  conversion  i^ants  and 
take  the  risk  or  guarantee  to  those  com- 
panies wtiich  build  these  conversion 
plants  that  for  a  p^od  of  time  the  prod- 
uct from  these  conversion  plants  WMild 
have  a  base  price  so  that  they  would  not 
suffer  a  loss  in  the  event  that  the  oil 
companies,  in  order  to  break  the  compe- 
tition, came  in  and  undersold. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  was  interested  to  see, 
independent  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment on  my  part,  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkihs),  which  appears  in  today's 
Record,  which  he  made  yesterday,  on  the 
very  same  subject,  to  wit,  that  coal  in  the 


particular  case  that  he  described  could 
be  converted,  but  the  technology  would 
have  to  l)e  subsidized  at  this  point. 

Since  we  have  enormous  reliance  to- 
day on  imported  oil,  and  we  have  been 
battling  over  the  contents  of  this  bill  for 
the  last  week  or  so  and  we  have  not  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  these  alternative 
forms  of  energy,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  not  oppose  this  amendment 
too  vigorously,  so  that,  without  mandat- 
ing In  any  way  that  the  Gtovemment 
must  do  It,  it  would  have  the  option  to, 
out  of  the  trust  fund,  provide  for  con- 
tracts which  would  permit  this  proposal 
to  be  implemented. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  graitleman  from  New  York  has  said 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

There  are  technologies  available  today, 
and  we  do  have  an  abundance  of  coal, 
and  we  could  be  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal. 
I  Just  wondered,  since  I  haw  not  liad  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  whether  the  gentleman  stip- 
ulates some  particular  technology-?  Does 
the  gentleman  confine  it  to  any  specific 
method,  ot  does  the  gentleman  simply 
say  by  any  available  proven  technology? 
There  are  several  systems  available. 

Mr.  KOCH.  No  specific  technology. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  They  are  not  limited  to 
anj'one  of  them? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Not  at  aU.  And  it  does  not 
mandate  anyone  to  do  it,  but  allows 
them  to  do  it  if  the  Government  decides 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  to  do  it 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromlkOchigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  cor- 
rect the  amendment  provides  not  only 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  support 
the  price  of  oil  and  gas  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, but  indeed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  get  into  the  construction 
itseU? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  That  is  a  point  that  was 
not  emphasized  too  much. 

Mr.  KOCH.  It  is  not  a  mandate. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  But  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  KOCH.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  there  be  alternatives  available.  In 
one  case  the  Government  might  decide 
that  it  would  build  the  facility  and  lease 
it  out,  or  the  Government  might  decide 
that  it  would  permit  others  to  build  the 
facility',  and  enter  into  a  contract  which 
would  guarantee  a  floor  price  on  the 
product  of  those  facilities. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  requires  the  Government  to  take 
eitlier  of  those  courses;  it  simply  allows 
it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tame  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Maktut,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Koch  was  al- 
lowed to  pi-oceed  for  I  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  MARITN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  la  aware.  I  am 
sure,  that  several  companies,  for  exam- 
ple. Coppers  Chemical,  has  had  adver- 
tisements In  newspapers  recently  where 
U^ey  have  aheady  constructed  plants 
for  the  conversion  of  coal  Into  synthetic 
v;as.  The  gas  Itself  Is  reported  to  be  of  a 
low  content,  that  Is,  a  content  of  300 
Btu's  per  cubic  foot,  and  not  a  richer 
oil  or  gas  creation.  But  Is  the  gentleman 
also  aware  that  the  Board  of  Review 
that  will  be  given  discretion  for  this  tn 
the  future  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment will  build  synthetic  gas  plants 
for  fuel  production  will  consist  of  peo- 
ple not  one  of  whom  will  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  In  any  energy  industry 
in  recent  years?  The  present  composition 
of  the  Board  provides  that  none  of  these 
will  have  earned  over  $10,000  a  year  In 
any  position  in  the  energy  industry. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
comment  on  the  caliber  of  the  people 
who  will  make  up  the  Board  of  Review. 
I  do  believe  it  Is  possible  to  find  people 
who  are  not  experts  in  a  particular  field 
who  have  the  good  judgment  to  decide 
on  appropriate  governmental  actions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  come  to  some  agreement  as 
to  a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  we  vote  on  this  amendment  in 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
.^on? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.^ti-ong  opposition  to  tills  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  good 
intentions,  but  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  opening  up  another  bottomless  pit. 
The  programs  this  amendment  would 
cover  easily  could  absorb  all  of  the 
moneys  going  into  the  trust  fund.  Tliis 
trust  fund  is  primarily  designed  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  pilot  or 
riemonstration  projects.  Tliat  is  where  we 
need  to  use  the  funds.  We  have  already 
whittled  down  the  funds  substantially, 
and  to  the  extent  we  fimd  this  amend- 
ment it  will  take  funds  away  from  re- 
search for,  or  demonstration  projects  for 
mass  transit  as  well  as  all  of  the  other 
legitimate  purposes. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  amendment, 
and  urge  that  we  vote  it  down. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  llie  {;entle- 
v.oman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mi-s.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  liecause  I 
think  that  it  offers  the  hope  of  what  is 
an  alternative  source  of  energy.  We 
know  that  coal  of  all  the  other  sources 
has  the  greatest  stogie  trillions  of  tons  of 
anything  we  have  in  this  Nation.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  accept  an 
amendment  that  the  board,  wliich  as  the 
gentleman  says  is  restricted  in  its  mem- 
bership, should  get  advice  from  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  as  to  which  of 
these  projects  might  be  appropriate  and 
best  for  the  use  of  the  trust  funds? 

Mi-.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;;  en  tleman  yield? 


'  thi  gentleman 

g^tleman  for 

amendriient  is  nec- 

the  oppor- 

that  they 
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distlnguijhed  chair- 
man agree 
quire  that 
particular 
m  charge 
so  that  it 
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that  the 
unci  decide 


■th  3 
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part 


thi  t 


thit 


That 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to 

from  New  York. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the 

yielding. 
I  do  not  thtok  the 

essary  for  the  board  to  have 

tunity  to  get  that.  I  am  sur ; 

would.  I  appreciate  the 

support  of  the  amendment 
I  would  ask  the 

man  this:  Will  not  the  chai 

with  me  that  this  does  not 
the  trust  funds  be  used  for 
piu-pose?  It  simply  gives  tho* 
of  the  trust  fund  the  optior 
will  not  necessarily  take  .. 
from  other  form  of  technolo|y 
people  in  charge  of  the  trust 
they  want  to  use. 

Ml-.  ULLMAN.  The 
hot  necessarily  require  tha 
spent  for  it.  It  would  also  req 
rate  authorization  on  the  p 
gress  in  order  to  Implement 
part  of  the  amendment  is  th_ 
ens  the  purposes  for  which  thi 
the  trust  f imd  may  be  spent. 
we  might  dilute  the  funds 
other  legitimate  purposes 
basic  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  ^. 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank 
man  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  point  that  the 
made  a  moment  ago  is  to  the 
this  does  open  up  additional 
the  trust  fund,  because  what 
happen,  granted  that  the  .. 
for  possible  expenditures  if  .. 
ment  were  to  be  accepted.  Is  it 
be  argued  later  that  it  was 
Congre.s.s    that    this    would 
out. 

.  Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  „ 

It  might  dilute  some  of  the 
poses  for  which  the  moneys 
'     Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  share 
man's  observations  that  the 
from  New  York  is  an  extremely 
able,  well-intended  man,  but 
even  tlie  most  honorable,  we 
men  have  amendments  whif'h 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  kocfc 

The   question   was   taken 
division     (demanded    by    M: 
there  were — ayes  19.  noes  35. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused 

So  the  amendment  was  r 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  _. 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
not  present. 

Tlie    CHAIRMAN.     The 
count.  Seventy-six  Members 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  .. 
vacate  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  of  the  Committee  ai.. 

Members  will  record  their  p, 
electronic  device. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electi 

QUORUM   C.^LL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hund 
bers  have  ajipeared.  A 


that 
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ed  Mem- 
quorJm  of  the 


Coimnittee  of  the  Whole  Is  ^. 
suant  to  rule  XXm,  clause 
proceedings  under  the  call 
sidered  as  vacated. 

The     Committee     will     resume 
business. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    HE 
WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vii 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendnjent, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeut   offered   by   Mr, 
West  Virginia:   On  page   102  aftfcr 
insert  tlie  followmg: 

"Sec.  414.  Amounts  required  fo 
poses  of  this  title  (other  than 
shall  be  established  by  annual 
and  appropriation  acts." 


its 
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inia.  Mr. 
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ti  ust : 
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Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
Chairman,  I  will  not  take 
minutes. 

This  amendment  Is  self 
It  makes  crystal  clear  the  . 
bill  to  untilize  the  present  . 
and  appropriation  process.  It  .« 
quire  that  annual  approoriatio  is 
thorizations  be  used  for  the 
which  could  be  funded  by  the 

This  procedure,  I  thtok,   „„ 
that  the  authoriztog  committe 
risdiction  over  the  subject  mi 
specifically  authorizes  the  progr 
appropriated. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HECHLER   of   West 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  clearer" 
stand  this.  Under  the  provisioi  s 
amendment,  expenditures  from 
fund  would  have  to  be  s 
thorized  by  the  Congress  „„„o 
the  passage  of  the  bill;  Is  that 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
that  is  the  Intent  of  my 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  problem 
I  think,  let  me  say  to  the  e, 
that  was  the  mtention  of  the 
tee:  but  one  could  interpret  it 
exii;ting  authorizing  legislation 
eligible  and.  therefore,  leave  it 
Board  to  make  that  judgment. 
I  think  I  would  approve  of 
cept.  I  think  that  Is  what  w( 
mind  in  passmg  the  legislation 
Therefore,   Mr.   Chairman, 

accept  the  gentleman's  

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HECHLER   of   West 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  P'RENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman 
examined  the  amendment.  It  , 
conform  v;ith  the  intent  of  the 
we  support  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vhg 
preciate  the  support  of  the  fe, 
from  Minnesota  and  of  the  cha 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ... 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  . 
man  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
The  amendment  was  agreed 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there 
amendments  to  title  IV?  If  not, 
tion  is  on  the  amendment  offereh 
gentleman       from       Wisconsin 
SxEioEr) . 

Mr.  UILMAN.  Mr.  Chairmai 
nnuid  .1  recorded  vote,  and  pendi 
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I  make  the  pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt;  71  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairmon,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  in  order  to  ask  for  a  quorum  call  in 
the  middle  of  a  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  this  is  a  quorum  call  request  only. 
The  Chair  has  counted.  A  quorum  is  not 
present.  The  Chair  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule  23, 
he  will  vacate  proceedings  under  the  call 
when  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pears. Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CliAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII.  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pendmg  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee  is  the  demand 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  UtL- 
MAN)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  162,  noes  247, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  3111 
AYES — 162 


Abdnor 
Ambro 

Anderson,  V.\. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 
Blester 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dellums 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downey 
Driuan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 


Erlenborn 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Penwirk 
Pindley 
Fish 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Oradison 
Grassley 
Oude 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hillifi 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Lagomarsiuo 
Landrum 
Latt^ 
Lehman 


lent 
Long,  Md. 

J-Ott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Martin 

Michel 

MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Ottlnger 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pettis 
Peyser 
.  Pressler 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quill  en 
RaUsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Shipley 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Whittiiurst 

Shuster 

Symms 

WUaon,  Bob 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Winn 

Snyder 

Thoue 

Wlrth 

Spence 

Treen 

Wydler 

Stanton. 

Vander  Jagt 

Young,  Alaska 

J.  WUIiam 

Walsh 

Young,  Fl*. 

Steelman 

Wampler 

Kteiger,  Ariz. 

Whalen 
NOES— 247 

* 

.'.b/iug 

Gaydos 

Nolan 

Adams 

Giaimo 

Nowak 

Addabbo 

Glnn 

Oberstar 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Green 

O'Brien 

Calif. 

Guyer 

O'Hars 

Andrews.  NO. 

Haley 

0"NeUl 

Annunzio 

Hall 

Passman 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Patmau.  Tex. 

AuCoin 

Hannaford 

Patten.  N.J. 

Badillo 

Harkin 

Patterson, 

Baldus 

Harris 

Calif. 

Barrett 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Bax'.cus 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Perkins 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Bedell 

Henderson 

Pike 

Bennett 

Hicks 

t'oage 

Bergland 

Hightower 

Preyer 

Bevill 

Holland 

Randall 

Biaggi 

Holtzman 

Rangel 

Bingham 

Howard 

Rees 

Bianchard 

Howe 

iTeuss 

Blouin 

Hubbard 

Richmond 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Rlsenhoover 

Boland 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Ichord 

Rodlno 

Brademas 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Breaux 

Jarman 

Rooney 

Breckinridge 

Jenrette 

Rose 

Brinkley 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roush 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roybal 

Burke,  Mas.s. 

Jordan 

Runnels 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Karth 

Rxiseo 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Kastcnmcier 

Ryan 

Burton,  John 

Kazen 

St  Gei-main 

Burton,  Phillip  Keys 

Santlnl 

Byron 

Koch 

Scbulze 

Carney 

Krebs 

Sharp 

Carr 

Krueger 

Shrlver 

Casey 

L.aPa!ce 

Simon 

Chappell 

L«ggett 

Slsk 

Chisholm 

Levltas 

Skubltz 

Clausen, 

Litton 

Slack 

DonH. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clay 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Solarz 

Cleveland 

Long.  La. 

Spellman 

Collins,  ni. 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Conyers 

MrCormack 

Stanton. 

Gorman 

McDade 

James  v. 

Cornell 

McFail 

Stark 

Cotter 

McHugh 

Steed 

D'Amours 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Madden 

Stokes 

Danielson 

Madlgan 

Stratton 

Davis 

Mahon 

Siuckey 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

Studds 

Delaney 

Mathis 

Sullivan 

Derrick 

Matsuuaga 

Symington 

Derwinski 

Mazzoli 

Taylor,  N.c. 

Diggs 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Dingell 

Melcher 

Thornton 

Dodd 

Metcalfe 

Traxler 

Downing 

Meyner 

Tsongas 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mezvinsky 

UUman 

Early 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerlin 

Eckhardt 

MUford 

Vander  Veen 

Edgar 

Miner,  Calif. 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif 

MUIs 

Vigorlto 

Ellberg 

Mineta 

Waggonner 

English 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Waxman 

Esbleman 

Moakley 

Weaver 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

White 

Fisher 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fitbian 

Moss 

Wolff 

Flood 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Wright 

Florlo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Flowers 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Foley 

Natcher 

Young,  Ga. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Neal 

Young,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

rulton 

Nichols 

Zeferetti 

Fuqua 

Nix 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Burke.  Pla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sikes 

Conlau 

McKay 

Talcott 

Esch 

Miller,  Ohio 

Teague 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mollohan 

UdaU 

Fiynt 

Mosher 

Whltten 

Hastings 

Price 

Wiggins 

Hebert 

Roucallo 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Jeffords 

Scheuer 

Wylle 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY   MR.   DINCEU. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  102  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(f)  No  Federal  emploj-ee  performing  any 
function  cu  duty  under  this  Title  shall  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  financial  Interest  in  any 
Arm  or  business  engaged  in  the  exploration, 
production,  processing,  refining,  ti'ansporta- 
tion  by  pipeline,  or  distribution  (other  than 
at  the  retail  level)  of  energy  fuels.  Whoever 
knawingly  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
above  sentence  shaU,  tipon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  (1)  within  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  publish  regulations,  in  accord- 
ance with  5  U.S.C.  553,  to  establish  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  provisions  for  the  filing  by 
such  employees  and  the  review  of  statements 
and  supplements  thereto  concerning  tlielr 
financial  interests  which  may  be  affected  by 
this  section,  and  (2)  report  to  the  Congress 
on  March  1  of  each  calendar  year  on  the 
actions  taken  and  noL  taken  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  under  this  section." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentl«nan  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  is  recognized 
for  5  mmutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6860  concerning 
the  holding  of  any  financial  mterests  by 
Federal  employees  administering  this 
title  in  firms  or  businesses,  including 
corporations,  partnerships,  and  associ- 
ations, engaged  in  the  exploration,  pro- 
duction, processing,  refinmg,  transporta- 
tion by  pipelme,  or  distribution — other 
than  at  the  retail  level — of  energy  fuels. 
My  amendment  is  printed  in  the  May 
19,  1975  CoNGRESSTONAL  RECORD  on  page 
15169. 

In  1879,  Congress  enacted  43  U.S.C.  31, 
which  states: 

The  Director  and  members  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  (of  the  Interior  Department) 
shall  have  no  personal  or  private  Interests  to 
the  lands  or  mineral  wealth  of  the  region 
under  survey,  and  shall  execute  no  surveys 
or  examinations  for  private  p.irtles  or  cor- 
porations. 

According  to  a  March  3,  1975,  report 
by  the  Comptroller  General  (FPCD-75- 
131)  entitled  "Effectiveness  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  System  for  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,"  which 
Congressman  Moss  requested,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  uniformly  interpreted 
the  above  statute  to  mean  that: 

No  USGS  employee  may  own  an  Interest 
in  oil  or  mining  enterprises. 

Despite  this  interpretation  the  GAO 
found  on  March  3, 1975,  page  5 : 

A  supervisory  mining  engineer  has  owned 
stock  since  1968  in  seven  mining  companies 
(four  operating  In  the  United  States  and 
three  In  foreign  countries). 

A  supervisory  petroleum  engineer  In  New 
Klexlco  and  Texas  since  1971. 

An  Administrative  geologist  owned  stock 
In  12  companies  with  oil  or  mining  Interest. 

A  supervisory  petroleum  engineer,  em- 
powered to  suspend  oU  company  operations 
on  leased  lands  If  operations  were  not  prop- 
•riy  conducted,  has  owned  stock  in  MobU 
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OU  Company.  Stftndard  OU  of  -Jallfornla.  and 
Standard  OU  oi  New  Jeney  since  1971. 

In  essence,  the  GAO  foimd  that  the 
Interior  Department  Is  not  effectively 
enforcing  the  1879  law  or  the  President's 
1965  Executive  Order  11222  on  financial 
disclosure  by  Government  employees,  in 
part,  because  the  law  and  Executive 
order  have  no  teeth. 

My  amendment  will  prohibit  em- 
ployees administering  title  IV  of  this  blU 
from  having  a  financial  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  businesses  and  firms  I 
just  mentioned.  The  amendment  would 
require  enforcement  of  this  provision  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
filing  of  annual  reports  to  Congress  on 
such  enforcement.  My  amendment  would 
also  provide  a  penalty,  upon  conviction, 
for  knowing  violations  of  this  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  ampndment  applies  to  all  such 
employees,  because  many  employees  even 
at  the  lower  grade  levels  would  have  im- 
portant responsibilities  tmder  this  title. 

If  the  Congress  in  1879  believed  such  a 
prohibition  essential  then  imagine  what 
it  would  believe  today  ta  the  light  of  re- 
cent scandals. 

I  want  to  prevent  future  scandaLs.  Fed- 
eral eipployees  administering  this  title 
will  be  able  to  have  financial  interests, 
and  so  forth,  in  many  corporations,  but 
not  those  with  interests  in  energy  fuels 
and  related  operations.  I  think  this  is 
appropriate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment,  it  prohibits 
conflicts  of  interest  to  the  employees  of 
the  board.  In  the  bill  we  have  provided 
a  conflict  of  interest  provision  for  the 
members  of  the  board  but  this  would  ex- 
tend the  conflict  of  interest  provision  to 
the  employees.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally,  although  we  did  not  vote  on 
this  in  the  committee,  it  seems  acceptable 
and  desbtUDle  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  chahman 
•for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  observe  simply  in  the 
Interest  of  time  that  an  amendment  al- 
most exactly  the  same  in  language  to 
that  which  I  offered  today  was  offered  in 
the  strip  mining  bill  and  was  accepted 
by  the  House  and  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
President.  The  amendment  was  exactly 
Identical  in  purpose. 

The  function  was  to  prevent  conflict 
of  interest. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  au- 
dited the  performance  of  Federal  agen- 
cies in  this  area  and  has  found  the  record 
to  be  replete  with  gross  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  prevent  those  conflicts  of  interest 
from  occurring. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
doubt  the  need  for  an  amendment  of  this 
type.  This  says  that  no  employee  per- 
forming any  function  whatsoever  under 
the  trust  fund,  is  allowed  to  own  even 
one  share  of  stock  In  any  energy  com- 
pany or  any  energy-related  company.  I 
think  the  amendment  goes  too  far.  I 
tWnk  it  is  too  broad.  If  It  were  wlthta 
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So  it  applies  to  energy 
tries. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Any 
industry? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  cor 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  What 
company  sells  some  rigging  ta 
company? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  my  opi 
not  covered. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  What  a 
pany  that  wants  to  bring  out 
Mr.  DINGELL.  In  my  view- 
not  be  proscribed. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  And  P. 
would  not  be  proscribed  .._ 
stock  for  example  in  Du  Pon 

Tlic  reason  I  am  having 
v.'ith  the  gentleman  is  to  ... 
an  energy-related  company  i 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  commend 
man  far  that  and  for  laying 
islative  history. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  I  still . 
en'ation  about  this  aniendme4t 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairm 
gentleman  yield  so  I  might 
tnor  of  the  amendment  a 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield 
tloman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  What  would 
ation  if  an  employee  owns  s 
instance  in  International  r„ 
has  recently  acquired  a  small 
ent  drilling  operation  in  oil  a 
operates  that  as  a  very  small 
their  total  business?  Would  i 
be  barred  from  owning  stock 
tibnal  Paper? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  my  opinidn 
ployee  of  the  board  would  not 
lation  of  this  particular  „. 
cause  his  stock  would  lie  in  ^*.u 
Paper  and  International  Paper 
in  itself  be  engaging  in  that 
have    simply    an    interest 
corporation. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  If  the  ^-^ 
yield  further,  how  big  would 
tlon  of  a  corporation  have  to  ^ 
and  gas  industry  or  one  relate  I 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  refers  t( 
vidual  employee  owning  share ; 
or  interest  in  corporations  w 
rectly  or  indirectly  engaged  . 
dustry.  As  the  gentleman  has 
it  would  Involve,  let  us  say,  a 
pany  which  might  acquire 
another  corporation  of  a 
character  which  would  be 
that  work. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chai 
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tually, if  an  employee  is  in  a  _. 
and  had  some  stock,  he  would 
ployee  under  this  definition. 

Mr.    DINGELL.    I    do    not 
amendment  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  ... 
The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.   ANNUNZIO.   Mr 
have  devoted  all  of  last  week 

eration  of  H.R.  6860,  the 

servation  and  Conversion  Act 
hopeful  of  completing  action  .__ 
ever,  the  bill  with  which  we  ar( 
only  p-.rtially  meets  the  energ 
America  for  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  this  Congress 
tinue  to  formulate  a  const, 
tive  program  to  deal  with  . 
rroble.Tis.  The  American  peopl( 
such  a  program.  We  must 
demand.  What  this  cotmtry 
and  what  this  Congress  should 
tempting   to   produce,  is  a  „ 
program  designed  to  come  up 
ternatiye  sources  of  energy  _ 
gas  and  oil,  and  to  make  thii 
eventually  self-sufficient  in 
needs. 

I   remind    my   fellow 
many  people  scoffed  in  1960  whfcn 
dent  Kennedy  proposed  that 
States  land  a  man  on  the 
end  of  the  decade.  Today 

throw  up  their  hands  in . 

possibiUty  of  achieving  long-' 
tions  to  our  energy  needs 
need  not  be  the  case. 

If  this  country  in  the  1960's 
the  research  talents, 
pertise,  and  sense  of  national  ^ 
get  us  to  the  moon,  do  we  not 
have  the  research  talents  and  .. 
ical  capabilities  to  come  up  w 
tions  to  our  energy  problems? 
V.  e  do. 

But  I  also  think,  if  we  are  to 
energy  problems,  eventually 

more  is  needed  than  mere _. 

ent  and  sophisticated  technolog  </ 
is  absolutely  crucial,  if  we  are 
resolve  our  energy  problems,  is 
of  national  purpose  and  will 

making     the     sacrifices     

achieving  energy  self-sufficiencj^ 
as  a  people  are  willing  to  make 
choices  necessary,  we  can  lick 
problem.  If,  however,  we  are 

tighten  our  belts  voluntarily 

our  energy  consumption,  if  we 
•willing  to  change  the  usual  ^„ 
our  present  lifestyle,  and  if  we  _. 
willing  to  make  other  necessar  r 
flees,  then  we  will  never  fully 
energy  problem  no  matter 
scientific  brainpower  and 
available. 

It  is  essential  that  this  _ 
beyond  palhative  measures  aimfcd 
ply  at  conserving  energy,  which 
are  necessary  and  important . 
to  a  more  comprehensive  long-.^ 
gram  designed  to  make  this  coun 
sufficient  in  her  energy  needs  by 
ing  sources  of  energy  other  than 
oil. 

Such  a  long-term  program  is 
not  only  to  avoid  the  inconveniei^ces 
discomforts  in  everyday  life 
by  fuel  shortages,  but  even 
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portantly,  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of 
having  our  foreign  policy  decisions  dic- 
tated to  us  by  the  OPEC  nations.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  the 
major  economic  and  military  power  in 
the  world  today  were  unable  to  make  and 
carry  out  her  foreign  policy  decisions 
without  fear  of  offending  the  nations  of 
thp  oil  cartel. 

What  is  critically  needed  i^  a  long- 
rarge  energy  program  which  would  pro- 
vide the  f mids  necessary  for  investigating 
new  and  alternative  energy  sources.  I 
have  long  advocated  the  necessity  for 
devising  economically  feasible  plans  for 
coal  liquefaction  and  gasification  in  order 
that  we  may  utilize  our  most  abundant 
energy  resource — approximately  200  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal;  for  developing  a  means 
to  increase  the  energy  yield  from  our  oil 
shale  deposits;  for  further  research  into 
and  use  of  solar,  thermal,  and  nuclear 
energy;  for  utilizing  vast  untapped  oil 
and  natural  gas  sources  through  off- 
shore drilling  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  coasts;  and  for  moving  much 
more  swiftly  ahead  with  tiie  Ala.'^kan 
Pipeline. 

Several  provisions  of  this  bill  were  de- 
signed to  encourage,  through  tax  credits 
and  other  means,  increased  utilization  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  But  these  are 
only  the  beginning  steps  in  what  must  be 
a  long-range  program  designed  to  even- 
tually make  this  country  energy  self- 
sufficient. 

We  need  to  harness  all  of  America's 
ingenuity  and  scientific  "know-how"  in 
this  search,  and  we  mist  continue  the 
search  for  other  possible  sources  of 
energy.  For  example,  there  is  research 
presently  being  carried  out  to  assess  the 
utilization  of  solid  wastes  to  generate 
power  f  acihties.  This  would  not  only  pro- 
vide more  energy  but  would  be  a  great 
help  in  reducing  a  major  source  of  en- 
vironmental pollutants. 

Even  more  ingenious  are  recent 
British  experiments  to  harness  the  power 
of  ocean  waves  to  generate  electrical 
power.  Several  British  scientists  beUeve 
when  this  system  is  perfected,  the  energy 
harnessed  from  the  waves  on  the  north 
and  west  coasts  of  Britain  would  be  ca- 
pable of  supplying  the  energy  needs  of 
the  entire  country. 

Another  possibility  now  undergoing 
research  Is  generation  of  electricity  by 
exploiting  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  water  on  the  ocean's  surface 
and  in  the  deep.  Based  on  this  principle 
an  offshore  thermal  energy  plant  could 
be  operated  at  costs  below  those  of  an 
oil-fired  plant,  with  the  added  bonus  of 
not  diminishing  a  fossil  fuel  supply  and 
not  causing  any  pollution. 

Solutions  such  as  these  are  obvioasly 
far  off.  But  if  such  solutions  are  to  be 
achieved  in  the  long  run,  a  beginnUig 
must  be  made  now— a  beginnmg  which 
IS  auned  at  long-range  problems  and 
solutions  and  not  merely  those  of  the 
short  run. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  begin  now  so 
that  by  the  year  2,000  this  country  will 
be  self-sufficient  in  her  energy  needs  so 
that  our  children  and  grandchildren 
need  not  fear  tlie  high-handed  black- 
mailing techniques  that  the  OPEC  na- 
tions have  forced  on  the  free  world. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  some  agree- 
ment on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  has  been 
a  general  understanding  that  there  will 
he  no  more  votes  this  evening.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  chairman  to  abide  by  that 
agreement  and  let  the  Committee  rise  by 
6:30  and  have  no  more  record  votes. 

I  v.ould  be  happy  to  proceed  if  we  can 
have  seme  understanding  that  Members 
will  be  recognized  prior  to  the  record  vote 
before  tlie  Comraittee  rises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  all  debate  on  thLs  amendment 
cMiclude  in  .5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  ro«;ucst  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  FREKZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
i.ig  the  right  to  object.  I  observe  about 
15  Members  on  their  feet.  If  we  are  to 
atjree  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  chairman,  that  means  each  Mem- 
ber will  have  about  20  seconds.  That  is 
no  wpy  to  find  out  what  is  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  extremely  complex  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  pernicious.  I  think  we 
ought  to  liave  the  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion tlie  author  of  this  amendment.  Un- 
less tlie  chairman  has  another  sugges- 
tion, I  will  object. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  tliat  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

7  he  motion  was  asiieed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  N^TCHEP.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  coiisideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  6860 1  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
notional  ei  ergy  consei-vation  and  con- 
version program,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ANNOU-MCEMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS ON  TAX  REFORM 

iMr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
perm.ission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UT.TiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  extremely 
important  press  release  issued  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  an- 
nouncing public  hearings  on  tax  reform 
to  begin  on  June  23,  1975.  This  press 
release  outlines  in  detail  the  subjects  to 
be  covered,  the  subjects  which  will  not 
be  covered,  the  plans  of  the  committee 
with  regard  to  several  phases  of  tax 
reform,  and  the  details  concerning  re- 
quests to  be  heard.  I  think  all  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  interested  in  this 
subject.  The  press  release  follows: 

Chairman  Al  Uixman  (D.,  Oreg.)  ,  Committee 
ON  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives, Announces  Program  for  Tax 
Reform  Consideration  To  Begin  on  Mon- 
day, June  23,  1975 

Chairman  Al  Ullman  (D.,  Oreg..),  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, today  announced  detailed  plans 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
tax  reform  hearings  to  commence  on  Mon- 


day, June  23,  1975.  "Hils  wiU  begin  the  first 
phase  of  a  series  of  tax  reform  hearings,  tlie 
second  phase  of  which  will  begin  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year  after  completion  of  develop- 
ment and  passage  of  the  blU  resulting  from 
hearings  now  being  announced. 

This  first  set  of  public  hearings  on  tax 
reform  will  be  in  three  parts:  (1)  panel 
disc\.i3sions  on  the  objectives  and  approaches 
to  tax  reform  consisting  of  invited  tax 
specialists  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  23 
and  24:  i2)  testimony  from  Administration 
offl-.'lal3  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  8 
and  9;  and  (3)  presentation  of  testimony 
Irom  the  interested  public — arranged  In 
panels — on  specific  areas  of  tax  reform — set 
forth  in  detail  below — to  begin  on  Thursday, 
July  10  and  continuing  during  the  month 
of  July.  This  particular  hearing  must  be 
crmpleted  by  the  end  of  July.  Markup  ses- 
.sions  will  begin  in  early  September  after  the 
August  recess. 

The  cutoff  date  for  receipt  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  requests  to  be  heard  from  the  tn- 
tpresied  public  is  Thursday,  June  26.  1975. 
All  requests  should  be  submitted  to  John 
M.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chief  Counsel.  Committee  on 
W.iys  cud  Means,  Room  1102  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20515     telephone:    (202)225-3625). 

All  proceedings  will  be  conducted  In  the 
Main  Hearing  Room  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  across  from  the  staff  office 
wliich  is  Room  1102  Longworth  House  Office 
BuUding.  beginning  at  10:00  ajn.  each 
scheduled  day. 

More  specific  details  with  regard  to  these 
hearings  follow : 

PANELS  OF  specially  INVITED  T.«  EXPERTS 

On  June  23  and  24,  the  Committee  will 
receive  testimony  and  recommendations  from 
panels  of  specially  invited  witnesses.  Es- 
sentially, these  panel  discussions  will  be 
devoted  to  objectives  and  approaches  ta 
tax  reform  and  to  simplification  and  re- 
structuring of  our  tax  laws.  A  list  of  panel- 
ists will  be  released  at  a  later  date. 

ADMINISTRATION  APPEARANCES 

Administration  officials  will  be  scheduled 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  8  and  9, 
as  the  leadoff  witnesses  immediately  after 
the  fourth  of  July  recess,  and  will  probably 
be  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  bearings,  as 
well.  These  witnesses  will  Include  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

TESTIMONY  FROM  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

The  third  part  of  these  first  proceedings 
on  tax  reform  wUl  consist  of  receipt  of  testi- 
mony from  the  interested  public  and  wUl 
begin  on  Thursday.  July  10. 

SUBJECTS  INCLUDED  IN  TinS  HEARING 

In  general,  this  phase  of  the  hearing 
will  involve  and  be  confined  to  the  following 
principal  subjects:  Tax  shelters  and  mini- 
mum tax;  tax  simplification  and  reform  of 
domestic  Income  of  individuals;  foreign  In- 
come; administrative  provisions;  "deadwood" 
bUl;  extension  of  individual  tax  reductions 
provided  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975; 
capital  formation  (including  fast  deprecia- 
tion. Investment  credit,  and  Integration  of 
corporate  and  Individual  taxes);  capital 
gains  and  losses;  and  limited  technical 
changes.  For  a  detailed  itemized  list  of  mat- 
ters Included  within  each  of  these  principal 
headings,  see  List  A,  attached. 

SUBJECTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  PARTICULAR 
HEARING 

The  following  subjects  will  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  first  phase  of  tax  reform,  and 
testimony  thereon  will  not  be  received  at 
this  time,  but  wlU  be  heard  in  public  hear- 
ings at  a  subsequent  phase  of  tax  reform: 

1.  Estate  and  gift  taxation. 

2.  Tax  treatment  of  single  persons  and 
mai-i-ied  couples. 
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3.  Tax  exempt  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

4.  Small  business  tax  problems  Including 
Subchapter  S. 

5.  Percentage  depletion  for  minerals  gvn- 

0.  rax  treatment  of  financial  institutions. 

7  Tax  treatment  of  cooperatives. 

8.  Tax  treatment  of  Insurance  companies 
l"i  Hiding  casualty  and  life  companies. 

D  Tax  exempt  organizations  includlp.g 
prl  -ate  foundations. 

10.  Charitable  contribution  deductions. 

n.  Net  operating  loss  deductions. 

12.  Bank  holding  companies:  real  estate 
Investment  trusts. 

13.  Excise  taxes. 

14.  Integration  of  pensions  and  social  se- 
curity. 

15.  Tax  treatment  of  annuities. 

The  second  phase  of  tax  reform  hearing.s. 
to  be  conducted  in  November,  will  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  subjects  of  estate 
and  gift  taxation  and  the  tax  treatment  of 
single  persons  and  married  couples. 

CENIStAL    PROCEDURES 

Witnesses  for  the  first  phase  of  the  hear- 
ings to  begin  at  this  time  wUl  be  grouped 
according  to  subject  matter.  Those  who  will 
be  testifying  on  several  major  subjects  will 
be  listed  In  the  category  of  "general  wit- 
nesses" and  will  be  beard  at  the  beginning 
of  this  phase  of  the  hearing.  In  the  ca.ses 
where  a  witness  wishes  to  concentrate  his 
testimony  on  one  major  subject,  but  com- 
ment in  a  lesser  way  on  other  subjects,  he 
win  be  scheduled  under  the  major  subject 
and  can  submit  his  statement  for  the  record 
on  the  minor  areas. 

Time  win  be  strictly  limited  and  in  gen- 
eral will  not  exceed  five  (5)  minutes  per  wit- 
ness except  in  veiy  limited  cases  involving 
broad  national  organizations.  Public  wit- 
nesses wUl  be  arranged  In  panels.  Witnesses 
must  testify  when  scheduled  or  eLoe  file  a 
written  statement.  Shifts  in  dates  to  be  heard 
will  not  be  made.  Time  allocations  must  be 
strictly  followed.  Testimony  by  individuals 
and  groups  representing  the  same  position 
must  be  consolidated.  All  written  statements 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  office 
at  least  24  hours  before  tbe  appearance  of 
the  witness. 

DETAILS    rO*    ST7B21ISSION    OP    REQOKSTS    TO    BE 
HEARD 

Cutoff  Date  for  Requests  to  be  Heard — 
Requests  to  be  heard  must  be  submitted  by 
no  later  than  the  close  of  business  Thursday, 
June  aa.  1976.  As  previously  indicated,  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  desiring  to  testi- 
fy on  most  or  all  of  the  subjects  listed  herein 
will  be  heard  at  the  beginning  of  tbis  phase 
of  the  healings,  i.e.,  "general  testimony"  wUl 
be  the  first  category  to  be  heard. 

AU  requests  should  be  submitted  to  John 
M.  Martin.  Jr.,  Chief  Counsel.  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Room  1102,  Longworth 
House  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20515 
(telephone:  (202)  325-9825.)  Notification 
wUl  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible  after 
the  cutoff  date  as  to  when  witnesses  have 
been  scheduled  to  appear.  At  that  time  neces- 
sary guidelines  for  preparing  for  the  appear- 
ance will  accompany  such  notification.  Once 
the  witness  has  been  advised  of  bis  date  of 
appearance  it  is  not  xxmslble  for  this  date  to 
be  changed.  If  a  witness  finds  that  he  cannot 
appear  on  that  day,  be  may  wish  to  either 
substitute  another  spokesman  in  his  place 
or  file  a  written  statement  for  the  record  of 
the  hearing  In  lieu  of  a  personal  appear- 
ance. 

Coordination  of  Testimony — ^In  view  of  the 
heavy  schedule  of  the  Committee  ahead  and 
the  limited  time  available  to  the  Committee 
to  conduct  this  hearing,  it  to  requested  and 
it  is  most  Important  that  all  persons  and  or- 
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ganlzatlons  with   the   same 
est  designate  one  spokesman 
them  so  as  to  conserve  the  time 
mlttee  and  the  other  witnesses, 
etition.  and  assure  that  all 
subjects  being  discussed  at  this 
be   given  appropriate  attentiot 
templated  that  the  Committee 
witnesses  in  panels. 

Written  Statements  iti  Lieu 
Appearance — The  Committee  w 
to  receive  from  any  i?nerested 
or  person  a  written  statement  . 
tion  for  inclusion  in  the  prin_ 
tl:e  hearing  in  lieu  of  a  personal 
These  statements  will  be  given  1 
consideration  as  though  the  st 
beau  pre-ented  in  person.  In  ! 
minimum  of  three  copies  of  tl 
should  be  submitted  bv  a  date  t 
later. 

AHocatlon  of  Time  to    _„ 

of  the  Committee's  exceedingly 
Intlve  schedule,  this  will  limit  t 
available  to  the  Committee  in 
duct  these  proceedings.  Thu-i,  tc 
ness  to  all  witnesses  and  all  po 
it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  allocate 
uesses  for  the  presentation  of 
oral  testimony.  Most  witnesses  w 
to  five  (5)  minutes  for  tlieir  v( 
tation.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  wi 
limited  and  in  any  case  only 
national  organizations  are 

indicated  above,  it  will  Jje 

certain  witnesses  to  form  panels 
further  consolidate   testimony 
ne=!s  wishes  to  present  a  long 
statement.  It  will  be  neces.sary 
CDnfine  his  oral  presentation  to 
his  vlev.'s  while  submitting  a  _ 
ten  statement  for  the  Committee^ 
tion  and  for  inclusion  In  the 
hearing. 

Contents  of  Requests  to  be  „ 
quest  to  he  heard  must  contain 
information,  otherwi.se  delay 
the  proper  processing  of  a  request 

(1)  the   name,    address   and 
which  the  witness  will  appear; 

(2)  a  list  of  persons  or  organ 
witness  represents  and  in  the  c 
clatlons  and  organizations  their 
Ijership   and   where  possible   a 
list: 

(3)  an  Indication  of  whether 
witness  is  supporting  or  opposing 
proposal  or  proposals  (within  t; 
this  phase  of  the  hearing)  or 
de?ires  to  testify; 

(4)  If  a  witness  wishes  to 
ment  on  his  own  behalf,  he  must 
theless  Indicate  whether  he  has 
clients  who  have  an  interest  in 
or  In  the  alternative,  he  must  . 
he  does  not  represent  any  cllenti 
Interest  In  the  subject  he  will 
and 

(5)  a  topical  outline  or  , 

comments  and  recommendations 
witness  proposes  to  make. 

Submission    of    Prepared 
ments — With  respect  to  oral  . 
rules  of  the  Committee  require  — 
statements  be  submitted  to  the 
office  at  least  24  hours  in  _ 
scheduled  appearance  of  the 
enty-flve   (75)    copies  of  the 
ments  would  be  required  in 
and  additional  seventy-five  (75) 
be  submitted  for  distribution 
and   the   Interested  public   on 
date  of  appearance. 

As  Indicated  above,  any 
or  organization  may  submit  a 
ment  in  lieu  of  a  personal  j... 
consideration  for  Inclusion  In 
record    of    the    hearing.    Such 
should  be  submitted  by  a  date  to 
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later,  In  triplicate.  An  additions  1 

five  (75)  copies  of  virritten 

printed  record  will  be  accepted  ., 
tion  to  the  Committee  members, 
and  the  Interested  public  if  submi., 
the  final  day  of  the  public  hearin ;. 
Format  of  ALL  Written  Statemeifts 
be   necessary   that   all   prepared 
contain  a  summary  of  testimony  . 
niendations  and  that  throughout 
ment   Itself   pertinent   subject 

Re-^ibmlv-ion    of    Requests    to 
Whf-re  Requests  Already  Made — If  . 
live  v/itness  has  already  submitted 
to  bo  heard  on  any  of  the  su 

by  this  hearing,   the  request  

submitted  at  this  time  furniihing 
lufcrmation  and  otherwise  confon 
rules  set  fortli  for  conducting 

r.XST  A TOPICS  FOR  TAX  SFFORM 

Finsr  PHASE 
A.  Tax  Shelters  and  Minimuvi 

1.  Minimiim  taj:. — This  categor. 
Uie  consideration  of  the  exemptlori 
rn.te  of  tax.  the  allowance  of  a 
the  regtdar  individual  or  eorporaie 
tax.  and  the  possibility  of  adding 
erence  Items  to  the  bade  of  the  tax  ._ 
tlvely  the  consideration  of  a  dlffere  i 
of  a  minimum  tax. 

2.  Allocation   of   itemized   . 
tv.cen  taxable  and  nontaxable 

3.  Tax  shelters  generally. — 

a.  Real  estate. — This  category 

preclatlon  methods  and  life  (li „ 

distinction  for  this  purpose  betwee  i 
ings  and  equity),  recapture  rules 
depreciation,  treatment  of  Interest 
during  the  construction  period,  lin^, 
tai;x  real  estate  deductions  to  relat^ 
etc. 

b.  Farm     opcrctions. — This    ^^.^ 
eludes  the  treatment  of  developmei  t 
the  case  of  fruits  and  other  food 
with  long  development  periods,  the 
of  farm  losses,  the  so-called  hobb' 
erations,  limiting  farm  deductions 
income  (perhaps  only  to  the  extent 
Income  exceeds  some  level  (such  as 
limiting    deductions    on    llvestocl 
amount  of  risk,  requiring  the  accru!  1 
of  accounting  for  corporations 
farming,  etc. 

c.  Natural   resources. — This   ^„ 
eludes  limiting  the  deducUons  for  » 
drilling  expenses  and  development 
a  property  to  the  amount  the  ta 
at  risk,  limiting  deductions  from 
drilling  expenses  (except  in  the 
holes)    to  the  related  Income, 
intangible  drilling  costs  deducted 
income  where  the  property  is 
sold  at  a  gain,  etc. 

d.  Motion  picture  films  and  sim 
erty. — This  category  Includes 
tions    for    depreciation    In    motlor 
films,  etc..  to  the  amount  of  incon 
from  the  investments,  and  limltln 
ductions  to  the  amount  at  risk,  _ 

e.  PersonoJ  property  [equipment) 
This  category  Includes  limiting 
of  depreciation  on  personal  propert  r 
to  a  net  lease  to  the  income  from 
erty,  etc. 

f.  Sports  teams   (player  contract^) 
category  includes  specifying  the  p  )r 
an  aggregate  amount  paid  to  purchase 
or  group  of  assets  which  is  allocable 
contracts  and  applying  recapttire 
case  of  player  contracts. 

g.  Tax    treatments    of    limited    , 
ships.— This  Includes  consideration 
Ing  the  basis  for  non-recourse  loan: , 
Ing   certain   kinds   of   limited   j 
(and  Joint  venttu*es)  to  be  taxed 
tions,  etc. 

h.   Prepaid   interest.— This 
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eludes  requiring  the  use  oX  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting  for  prepaid  interest. 

1.  Partnership  apndioatioK  feet. — ^Thls  cate- 
gory Is  Included  to  clarify  the  rules  lequlr- 
mg  capitalization  of  partnership  syndication 
fees. 

B.  Tax  simplifteation  and  reform  of  domes- 
tic Income  of  Individuals. 

1.  Deduction  of  e]q>enses  attributable  to 
business  use  of  homes  and  rental  of  vacation 
homes. 

2.  Deduction  for  conventions,  conferences, 
etc.,  outside  the  United  States. 

3.  Retirement  Income  credit. 

4.  Sick  pay  exclusion. 

5.  Child  care  deduction. 

6.  Deduction  of  alimony  payments. 

7.  Deduction  for  guarantees  of  business 
paid  debts  to  guarantors  not  Involved  In 
buslnesB. 

8.  Deduction  for  property  transfer  taxes 
and  disability  taxes. 

9.  Simplification  of  Itemized  deductions 
generaUy  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  a 
sUnpllfleatlon  deduction  In  lieu  of  the  dlvl- 
<lendB  received  exclusion,  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  on  gasoUne  and  other 
motcr  fuels,  deduction  of  casualty  losses  be- 
low a  floor  (e.g.,  3  percent),  medical  ex- 
pense deduction  below  a  floor  (e.g.,  5  per- 
cent instead  of  the  present  3-i)ercent  floor 
on  medical  expenses  generally  and  1 -percent 
floor  on  drugs),  and  deduction  for  certain 
employee  business  expenses  and  expenses  of 
•ctivlty  engaged  in  for  profit  below  a  floor 
(e.g,$aOO). 

10.  Extension  of  tax  tables  to  enable  indi- 
viduals to  use  the  short  1040-A  tax  form  for 
adjusted  gross  incomes  up  to  (20,000. 

11.  Accumulation  trusts. 

12.  Limitation  of  the  interest  deduction 
for  noivbuslness  Interest  to  a  spedfled 
amotmt  where  It  Is  claimed  as  an  Itemized 
deduction. 

13.  Simplification  of  moving  expense  de- 
ductions and  application  to  the  military. 

14.  Tax  treatment  of  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships (Including  cancellation  of  indebt- 
edness with  respect  to  certain  student  loan 
programs). 

15.  Clarification  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
certain  disaster  loan  provisions. 

16.  Qualified  stock  options. 

17.  Alternative  capital  gains  tax  rate  for 
Individuals. 

18.  Holding  period  for  short-term  capital 
gains. 

19.  Group  term  Insurance. 
C.  Foreign  Income 

1.  Per-country  limitation  In  computing 
foreign  tax  credit. 

2.  Grossing  up  dividends  from  less  de- 
veloped country  corporations  for  purposes  of 
determining  U.S.  income  and  foreign  tax 
credit. 

3.  Application  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  In 
the  case  of  capital  gains  income. 

4.  Treatment  of  foreign  income  subse- 
quently earned  where  foreign  losses  are  off- 
set against  U.S.-source  Income. 

6.  Deferral  of  Income  of  controlled  foreleu 
subsidiaries. 

6.  Exclusion  for  Income  earned  abroad  by 
■V.S.  citizens  living  or  residing  abroad. 

7.  Tax  treatment  of  foreign  trusts. 

8.  Excise  tax  on  transfers  to  a  forela-i 
buslr.e^. 

9.  Treatment  of  earnings  of  les.'s  developed 
country  corporations  where  there  Is  a  dis- 
position of  stock  representing  these  earnings. 

10.  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corpora- 
tions. 

11.  Tax  treatment  of  U.S.  possession  cor- 
porations. 

12.  Tax  deferral  under  DISC  provisions  (In- 
cludtag  export  trade  corporations). 

13.  China  Trade  Act  Corporations 

14.  Application  of  the  SO-percent  with- 
holding tax  to  dividend  and  interest  income 
received  from  the  U.S.  by  foreign  persons. 


16.  Dividend  treatment  of  UJ3.  aharehoUl- 
ers  where  funds  are  invested  in  the  United 
States  by  foreign  corporattons. 

18.  Advance  HtS  rulings  for  tax-free  ex- 
changee involving  foiclgn  corporations  re- 
lated to  UB.  taxpayers. 

17.  Tax  treatment  at  married  oouples  where 
one  spouse  to  a  nonresident  alien. 

18.  Minimum  tax  on  foreign  source  In- 
come. 

D.  Administrative  Provisions 

1.  Income  tax  return  preparers. 

2.  Aasesaments  In  case  of  mathematical  or 
clerical  errors. 

3.  Application  of  withholding  tax  provi- 
sions, such  as  for  Interest  and  dividends, 
certain  gambling  winnings,  earnings  of  agrl- 
culttu-al  employees,  and  State  Income  taxes 
for  certam  government  employees  and  mili- 
tary reservtets. 

4.  Disclosure  of  tax  returns  and  return 
information. 

6.  Private  letter  rulings. 

6.  Jeopardy  and  termination  assessments. 

7.  Declaratory  Judgments  in  the  case  of 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

8.  Tax  exempt  status  of  condominiums  and 
homeowner  associations. 

9.  John  Doe  summons. 

E.  Deadwood  Bill. — ^Repeal  and  revision  of 
obsolete,  rarely  used,  etc.  provisions. 

F.  ExtcTision  of  Individual  and  Corporate 
Tax  Reductions  Provided  in  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  197  S. 

a.  Capital  formation  {including  fast  de- 
preciation, investment  credit,  and  inte^a- 
tton  of  corporate  and  indtviduai  taxes), 

H.  Capital  gains  and  lonea. 

I.  Limited  technical  matters^ 

LIST  B — ITEMS  TO  BE  XKCLUMB  IM  BDBSEQrEMT 
TAX    KEFOBM    rACKAGB 

(Not  In  this  hearing) 

1.  Estate  and  gift  taxation. 

2.  Tax  treatment  of  single  persons  and 
married  couples. 

3.  Tax  exempt  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

4.  .Small  business  tax  problems  including 
subchapter  S. 

5.  Percentage  depletion  for  minerals  gen- 
erally. 

6.  Tax  treatment  of  financial  institutions. 

7.  Tax   treatment  of  cooperatives. 

8.  Tax  treatanent  of  insurance  companies 
including  casualty  and  life  companies. 

9.  Tax  exempt  organizations  including 
piivate  foundations. 

10.  Charitable  contribution  deductions. 

11.  Net   operating  loss  deductions. 

12.  Bank  holding  companies;  real  estate 
Investment  trusts. 

13.  Excise  taxes. 

14.  Integration  of  pensions  and  social 
security. 

15.  Tax  treatment  of  annuities. 


BROADCAST  LICENSE  RENEWAL 
ACT 

<  Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
56  cosponsors  I  am  today  reintroducing 
H.R.  5578— the  Broadcast  License  Re- 
newal Act— which  I  first  introduced  on 
March  26. 1975. 

As'  I  have  noted  before,  inconsistent 
actions  of  the  courts  and  the  PCC  over 
the  past  few  years  have  confused  the 
standards  by  which  broadcasters  are 
judged  at  renewal  time.  The  public  still 
needs  a  license  renewal  process  which 
provides  the  stability  broadcasters  need 
to  plan  and  Invest  in  quality  pro- 
graming, the  incentives  to  excel,  and  the 


freedom  from  the  unneeded  bureaucratic 
paperwork  burdens  now  Imposed  by  the 
Government  on  licensees. 

My  license  renewal  bin  can  hdp  us 
attain  such  objectives.  Briefly,  tbis  legis- 
lation lifts  the  Government  paperwfH'k 
burden  from  especially  the  gm^i  broad  - 
caster,  authorizes  the  FCC  to  institute 
"short  form"  renewal  procedures  for  ap- 
propriate licensees,  and  claiUes  tbe  cri- 
terion used  to  judge  the  broadcaster  at 
renewal  time.  In  addition,  my  bin  gives 
tbe  FCC  authority  to  extend  tbe  license 
term  from  3  to  5  years,  if  the  Caaimi«sion 
determines  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so.  The  Commission  also  retains  the 
authority  to  set  different  license  term 
lengths — ^up  to  5  years — and  varying 
ascertainment  procedures  for  radio  and 
television  and  for  different  types  of 
broadcasters.  Finally,  tliis  legislation 
allows  appeals  from  PCC  decisions  or 
orders  to  be  brought  into  the  n.8.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  circuit  where  the 
broadcast  station  is  located  instead  of 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  UJS. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Without  question,  the  PCC  needs  to 
establish  policy  which  offers  an  incum- 
bent licensee  who  does  a  good  program- 
ing job  a  reasonable  expectation  of  re- 
newal. This  bill  does  just  that,  without 
abridging  citizens'  opportunities  to  chal- 
lenge a  broadcaster  who  performs  poorly. 

Such  legislation  can  significantly  im- 
prove our  broadcast  license  renewal 
process  and  can  stimulate  the  vitally 
needed  debate  on  tiiis  issue.  Again,  I 
urge  you  aU  to  give  this  bill  and  the 
problem  it  addresses  your  most  careful 
attrition. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    INTELLI- 
GENCE   OPERATIOJTS   ACT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  cMr.  Bbster)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Mr. 
Amdehson  of  Illinois,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Operations.  We  are 
delighted  to  add  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  several  distinguished  members 
of  both  political  parties. 

This  legislation  creates  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  continuing  oversight 
of,  and  to  exercise  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  over,  the  foreign  intelligence 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  National  Security  Agency,  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  Intelligence,  and  other 
agencies,  bureaus,  or  departments  inso- 
far as  their  operations  include  foreign 
intelligence  activities. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  be  com- 
prised of  Members  of  the  most  directly 
relevant  Committees:  Armed  Services, 
Appropriations,  and  Foreign  Relations/ 
International  Relations.  It  would  have 
tbe  power  to  require  such  periodic  re- 
ports as  it  desired  from  any  department 
or  agency  regarding  activities  within  its 
jurisdiction.  All  matters  relating  primar- 
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ily  to  the  functions  of  the  above-named 
intelligence  organisations  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Conunittee.  We  believe 
that  such  a  Jdnt  Committee  would  be  a 
wortcable  way  of  maintaining  effective 
oversight  and  contnd  over  this  crucial 
aspect  of  Oovemment  activity. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  "Report  of 
the  commission  on  CIA  Activities  With- 
in the  United  States"  concluded  that — 

The  Pr«slitont  should  recommend  to  Con- 
gresB  tb«  MtabUsbment  ot  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  IntMlgence  to  assume  the  oversight 
role  eumntly  played  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

WhOe  investigations  of  the  activities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  should 
and  will  continue,  those  investigations 
do  not  detract  from  the  need  for  a  new 
permanent  oversight  mechanism  to  over- 
see all  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  intelligence  community.  At  present 
intelligence  oversight  is  fragmented  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  nonexistent.  By 
bringing  together  in  one  committee  Mem- 
hex's  from  both  Houses — specifically  in- 
cluding those  who  serve  on  International 
Relations  and  Foreign  Relations,  Armed 
Services,  and  Appropiiations — we  will  be 
better  able  to  follow  on  a  continuing  basis 
what  is  being  done  by  our  foreign  intel- 
ligence apparatus.  "Hie  committee  would 
be  assured  of  additional  balance  by  the 
provision  for  appointment  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  of  additional 
members  from  the  general  membership 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  Through  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions the  Congress  could  keep  a  tight  rein 
on  the  activities  not  only  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  but  of  all  other  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  foreign  intelli- 
gence. I  believe  it  is  essential  that  this 
Congress  address  itself  to  this  very  crit- 
ical is.sue. 


REVISED  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR 
SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer*  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
tlie  Congress  to  provide  special  unem- 
ployment assistance  to  workers  not  cov- 
ered by  the  regular  UI  program  was  a 
bold  step  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
crisis.  The  administration  was  requested 
and  provided  cost  estimates  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  absence  of  any  histoi-ical 
data  on  which  to  base  projections,  the 
Labor  Department  used  conventional  es- 
timating techniques.  These  projections 
indicated  that  3.9  million  beneficiaries 
would  file  for  and  receive  benefits  at  a 
cost  of  $3.2  billion  for  calendar  year 
1975. 

The  intake  of  claimants  in  local  em- 
ployment offices  did  not  materialize  as 
expected  during  the  initial  weeks  of  the 
program.  In  April,  when  the  administra- 
tion submitted  its  proposals  to  tlie  Con- 
i^ress.  which  I  Introduced,  for  extending 
tills  program  through  calendar  year 
1976.  the  Labor  Department  did  not  feel 


that  sufficient  experience  had 
tained  to  revise  its  original 
The  projected  costs,  therefore, 
extension  of  the  program  were 
der  the  same  assumptions.  The 
costs  of  the  special 
sistance  program  for  the  full 
rlod  was  therefore  establislied 
billion. 

Subsequent  to  the  introducti<4i 
legislation  and  its  enactment  by 
gress,  the  Department  was 
the  official  revised  economic 
by  the  Office  of  Management  an< 
In  reassessing  all  of  the 
previous  estimates,  based  on 
economic  assumptions,  it 
received  approval  to  revise  its 
for  the  special  Unemployment 
program.  These  revisions  were 
tial  and.  based  upon  the  cun- 
in-take  levels,  the 
estimates  the  benefit  cost  to  be 
lion  for  the  House-passed  SUA 
Director  Lynn  of  the  Office  of 
ment  and  Budget  presented  the^e 
to  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
tratlon's  mid-session  review  of 
budget. 

I  requested  from  the  Depar 
explanation  of  the  changes 
taking  this  oppoi-tunity  to 
revised  projections  to  the 
the  Members  of  the  House 
represent  significant  reductions 

There  is  a  deep  concern, 
Administration  and  the 
all  workers  who  are  entitled  tc 
under  this  program  be  made 
availability.  Extensive  efforts 
made  by  the  State  Employment 
Agencies  through  the  news 
contacts  with  many  interested 
Insure  that  knowledge  of  the 
widespread.  While  I  am  hear 
fact   that   projected 
lower  tlian  expected,  I  remain 
that  continued  efforts  be  made 
adequate  dissemination  of 
to  potential  beneficiaries.  I  am 
for  the  record  the  history  of 
loads  under  this  program  thr 
latest  week  available,  which 
Department's  revised  projectioi 
eficiaries  and  cost 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
of  court-ordered  busing   is 
to  say  the  least. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  reflect 
shifting  sands  of  sociological 
regarding  the  impact  of  court- 
school    assignments    based    on 
ratios.  Hopefully,  the  recent 
of  "second  thoughts"  in  academfa 
lead  to  less  zeal  and  more  caution 
part  of  reform-minded  jurists  all 
the  countiy. 

The  problem,  however,  is  broade^ 
the  single  controversial  issue  of 
busing.  The  chairman  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educatioti, 
William  E.  Poe,  has  had  longer 
perience   with   that   bm'den 
other  elected  official  in  the  United 
Yet  he  se^s  the  basic  problem 
more  deepseated. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the 
School  Boards  Association,  he 
the   growing  tendency  of  the 
courts  to  supplant  the  day-to- 
thority  of  school  officials.  The 
ranges  from  pupil  assignments 
ciplinary  action  for  the  unruly, 
sonnel  policy,  to  curriculum,  ad 
rundum. 

Poe,  a  highly  respected 
Charlotte,  has  analyzed  Inclsivefcr 
this    tendency    has     grown,    as 
tenured  judges  seek  to  advance 
step  to  utter  immortality.  The 
rewrite  the  Constitution,  without 
to  the  slow  procedure  for 
given   in   its   article  V,   has   too 
proved  irresistible.  Eager,  young 
can  always  find  mistakes  and  con 
tions  in  the  actions  of  school  boai 
anyone  else — and  have  found 
can  bypass  the  traditional  politics 
ess  by  taking  their  case  Instea  I 
shrewdly  selected  judge  whose 
known  to  be  sympathetic. 

The  pattern  may  be  a  familiar 
each  of  our  colleagues.  In  any  ca^e 
Poe   has   some  important 
about  where  this  ubiquitous 
view  is  taking  us. 

Read  it  and  wonder. 
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If  the.se  remarks  had  been 
a  few  short  years  ago.  It  no  dovibt  woi|ld 
been  in  order  to  devote  a  substantial 
of  time  to  a  recitation  of  a  large  nukber 
court  decisions  ^o  validate  the  pro  lositiou 
that  the  judiciary — both  state  and 
but  largely  federal — have  assumed 
tlcally   increasing,  proportions  the 
educational  policy  rahkers.  To  the  uuitiitiatpd 
citizen  who  hapi>eiis  not  to  have  a 
the  public   schools,   the   aggressive 
displayed  by  many  judges  in  finding 
creeing    constitutional   principles    tc 
stake  in  matters  once  thought  to  be 
the  sole  province  of  school   admlnl  itrator 
and  school  boards  may  have  gone  ur  noticed 
or  perhaps  vuiheeded.  But  no  schoo 
member  worthy  of  the  name  could 
recogni'/e  the  last  decade  as  one  ii 
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changes  In  school  law — and  more  likely  than 
not,  that  means  school  policy  as  well — ^have 
dominated  board  meetings,  seminars  and 
conferences,  and  a  good  bit  of  the  literature 
Which  arrives  In  your  mall  from  day  to  day — 
and  not  only  that,  but  many  a  board  member 
knows  today  that  when  the  sheriff  or  the 
marshal  arrives  with  a  summons  to  ser\'e,  the 
plaintiff  who  filed  the  suit  may  very  well  be 
seeking  to  Invade  the  pocketbooks  of  the  In- 
dividual defendants  as  well  as  trying  to  cor- 
rect an  alleged  constitutional  violation. 

With  the  Intervention  of  the  courts,  ve 
have  moved  very  rapidly  and  dramatically 
Into  an  era  of  equal  and  desegregated  edu- 
cation for  aU  children  based  on  the  1954 
Brown  decision  and  the  numeroits  cases  Sow- 
ing from  it;  we  have  seen  students  accorded 
rights  in  the  very  nebulous  area  of  free 
^eech  which  few  people  even  dreamed  they 
Jiad  prior  to  the  Tinker  decision  of  1969; 
teachers,  refusing  to  be  outdone  by  their 
Students,  and  amply  supported  by  their  pro- 
fessional organizations,  have  obtained  court 
decrees  which  have  protected  their  Jobs  with 
newly-declared  constitutional  safeguards,  as 
to  the  Roth  decision  of  1972;  the  whole  stiuc- 
ture  of  state  financial  support  for  public 
schools  is  under  scrutiny  in  almost  every 
Btate  as  a  result  of  the  Serrano  decision  lu 
California  and  similar  decisions  by  the  high- 
est courts  of  many  other  states;  student  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  within  the  public 
schools  must  be  conducted  with  careful  at- 
tention to  due  process  rights  under  the  Goss 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  January  22  of  this  year;  and  school  board 
members  wUl  expose  themselves  to  civil  lia- 
bility for  monetary  damages  if  hi  a  student 
discipline  case  tiiey  know  or  reasonably 
should  know  that  the  action  they  take  within 
the  sphere  of  their  official  responslbiUty  will 
Violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  tho  stu- 
dent affected,  according  to  the  Wood  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Court  on  February  25  of 
this  year.  Obviously,  the  e^id  is  not  yet  lu 
Eight. 

I.  What  brought  about  this  era  oX  Judicial 
policy  making  in  our  public  schools?  Obvi- 
ously, a  great  deal  of  the  credit  or  the  blame 
belongs  to  the  lengthy  struggle  for  equal 
rights  which  followed  World  War  II  and 
reached  perhaps  Its  high  water  mark  in  Uie 
Brown  decision  of  1954.  Schools  more  than 
any  other  institution  in  otir  society  were 
seized  upon  by  the  advocates  of  social  leform 
as  the  most  plainly  visible  and  most  readily 
accessible  area  of  our  life  for  attempts  to  be 
made  to  break  down  cultural  and  social  pat- 
terns which  existed  in  a  great  many  places 
elsewhere  but  nowhere  fo  obvloiwly  as  at 
schools.  Although  numerous  lawsuits  were 
brought  around  the  country  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  endhig  racial  discrlmlnaUon  in 
the  public  schools,  seldom  if  ever  was  there 
public  debate  over  the  ipsue  in  any  forum 
other  than  the  courts.  The  plaintiffs  and 
their  attorneys  hardly  ever  went  to  a  school 
board  before  filing  suit  and  told  the  members 
that  in  their  Judgment  certain  constitu- 
tional rights  of  their  particular  group  were 
being  violated  and  that  the  board  should 
take  certain  suggested  steps  to  remedy  the 
alleged  wrong.  Board  members,  after  they 
were  sued,  usually  sat  around  patiently 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  last  appeal,  and 
didn't  really  try  to  anticipate  the  derklon 
by  making  any  changes  in  their  v.-ay  of  doing 
things  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so. 
By  and  large  local  political  and  civic  leaders, 
not  members  of  school  boards,  took  a  hands 
oft  attitude  and  hoped  that  they  would  never 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem.  State  legisla- 
tors found  themselves  embarrassed  because 
of  many  statutes  on  the  books  which  they 
suspected  might  be  unconstitutional,  but 
they  were  frozen  into  Inaction  by  the  poli- 
tician's cardinal  belief  that  It  Is  more  impor- 
tant to  represent  the  majority  voice  of  his 
constituents  than  It  Is  to  pursue  a  progres- 


sive and  sensible  idea  v,'hose  time  has  finally 
come.  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington never  have  been  able  to  develop  and 
to  legislate  a  national  policy  on  school  de- 
segregation and  even  today  are  only  watch- 
ing as  courts  decree  different  standards  and 
prescribe  different  remedies  for  school  deseg- 
regation in  city  after  city  across  this  land. 

Sufflce  It  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  fed- 
eral judges  with  life  tenure  on  the  bench 
have  proceeded  in  unrestrained  fashion  to 
dictate  policies  to  school  people  that  few 
boards  or  legislative  bodies  responsible  to 
an  electorate  would  be  willing  to  adopt  or 
to  implement  on  their  own.  And  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  courts  must  operate, 
the  decision-;  which  are  ultimately  made  In 
these  cases  result  in  there  being  a  "winning" 
side  and  a  'iosing"  side  with  the  losers  sus- 
taining deep  and  sometimes  costly  wounds 
which  don't  heal  overnight.  The  public  at 
large,  having  had  no  significant  role  to  play 
in  the  battle  while  it  is  being  fought  In  the 
courts  almost  exclusively  by  lawyers,  sud- 
denly finds  Itself  face  to  face  with  a  newly 
decreed  policy  not  subject  to  amendment  or 
repeal  through  the  poUtical  and  legislative 
process  which  most  citizens  understand  and 
upon  which  they  have  learned  to  rely  for 
fair  and  sensible  treatment. 

Tho  recent  emphasis  on  individual  rights 
in  this  country  lias  also  brought  school  law 
cad  its  concomitant.  Judge-made  school  pol- 
icy. Into  the  forefront.  As  far  as  schools  are 
concerned.  It  certainly  seems  appropriate  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  why  professional 
educators  and  their  policymaking  boards  of 
education  arent  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
termine and  admhiifeter  fair  procedures  In 
regard  to  student  discipline,  for  example, 
than  are  federal  Judges.  Since  there  are  no 
purely  objective  standards  written  Into  the 
Constitution  or  elsewhere,  the  chances  are 
extremely  gix)d  that  the  treatment  accorded 
an  unruly  student  wlU  be  just  as  fair  to  him 
if  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  local 
authorities  closest  to  him  as  it  would  be  if 
prescribed  and  supervised  by  the  nearest  fed- 
eral Judge — and  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  Con- 
stitution as  well. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  seemed  to  say  as  much  on  at  least  two 
occasions.  In  Epperscn  v.  Arkansas,  a  1968 
decision,  the  Court  stated:  "By  and  large, 
public  education  in  our  Nation  is  committed 
to  the  control  of  stat«  and  local  authorities. 
Courts  do  not  and  cannot  Intervene  in  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  which  arise  in  the 
daily  operation  of  school  systems  and  which 
do  not  directly  and  sharply  implicate  basic 
constitutional  values."  Again,  In  Tinker  v. 
Des  Moines  School  District,  In  1969,  we  find 
this  statement:  "The  Court  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  need  for  affirming  the  com- 
prehensive authority  of  the  States  and  of 
school  oflSiCials.  consistent  with  fundamental 
constitutional  safeguards,  to  prescribe  and 
control  conduct  in  the  schools."  Tet.  despite 
the  reaffirmation  of  these  seemingly  funda- 
mental principles  in  very  recent  cases,  the 
Court  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  find  basic  constitutional  rights  at 
stake  in  what  appear  to  be  rather  routine 
school  and  classroom  decisions  which  most 
of  us  have  thought  that  teachers,  principr.ls. 
and  certainly  school  board  members,  had 
a  right  to  make  without  fear  of  being  re- 
versed in  the  courts.  Many  a  school  official 
is  left  to  wonder  Just  as  did  the  Supreme 
Court  when  it  wrote  in  the  Morrissey  v. 
Brewer  opinion  of  1972,  'Once  it  is  deter- 
mined that  due  process  applies,  the  question 
remains  what  process  Is  due." 

n.  Why.  then,  have  the  cotirts  been  so 
free  and  willing  to  respond  to  the  pleas  ot 
litigants  in  the  area  of  educational  policy 
making?  I  have  no  hard  evidence  to  back 
up  this  statement,  and  it  may  seem  a  bit 
facetious  to  you  anyway,  but  nevertheless, 
here  It  is:  Many  Judges,  If  not  most  of  them. 


honestly  consider  themselves  to  be  educa- 
tional experts — That  shouldn't  surprise  you 
though,  because  If  you  have  been  on  your 
board  for  as  long  as  six  months,  you  are 
aware  of  perhaps  the  greatest  revelation  that 
comes  to  all  of  us  who  share  this  office — 
everybody  is  an  expert  on  schools — why 
shouldn't  Judges  be?  After  all,  they  have 
spent  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
Uves  going  to  one  school  or  another.  And 
when  a  school  case  comes  before  them  they 
are  generally  but  secretly  delighted.  For  once 
they  may  deal  with  something  that  they 
really  know  about,  and  they  are  apt  to  decree 
very  substantial  changes  because  they  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  schools. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  though,  I  am  In- 
clined to  believe  that  there  are  two  main 
reasons  why  Judges  have  shown  such  a  great 
propensity  for  embroiling  themselves  in 
school  controversies  In  recent  years.  One  of 
these  reasons  Is  that  an  aggressive,  smart 
and  well-heeled  group  of  advocates  has  arlseu 
from  the  ranks  of  the  ACLU,  the  Legal  De- 
fense Fund  and  the  Legal  Aid  Societies,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  best  known  groups 
around  the  country,  which  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  new  ground  to  break  In  the 
broad  area  we  sometimes  call  individual 
rights.  Some  judges  have  been  peculiarly 
sympathetic  to  the  repeated  thrusts  of  the 
lawyers  affiliated  with  these  groups  into 
frontier  areas  of  the  law  which  have  been 
undlsturljed  for  many  years.  Frequently,  a 
new  constitutional  concept  is  uncovered  and 
then  profoundly  proclaimed  to  have  been 
there  all  the  time  like  an  uncut  and  un- 
polished diamond  lying  on  the  ground 
among  ordinary  stones. 

Strangely  enough — or  maybe  it  Isn't  straape 
at  all  because  basically,  as  a  people,  we  re- 
spect the  law  and  abide  by  it — Americans 
have  on  the  whole  accepted  far-reaching  Ju- 
dicial decrees  without  a  real  struggle.  In 
doing  so,  we  have  accorded  to  the  courts 
of  this  land  immense  prestige  and  power  that 
is  today  challengirg — and  to  some  extent  in- 
timidating— all  other  foims  of  power  in  our 
government.  Underneath  those  black  robe.?. 
judjTes  are  human  t>eiugs,  and  as  such  they 
couldn't  help  but  enjoy  the  position  they 
have  come  to  occupy  in  our  way  of  life.  Tlie 
real  question  is  how  long  can  the  rest  of 
iLs  enjoy  ic  too. 

111.  Lfts  take  a  look  for  a  few  moments 
at  some  of  the  results  of  judicial  policy-mak- 
ing in  public  education. 

A.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Brown 
decision  and  its  mandate  for  desegregatlou 
cf  the  schools.  Profound  clianges  have  oc- 
ciu-red  and  are  still  taking  place  as  a  result 
of  this  decision  which  abruptly  changed  a 
national  policy  the  Supreme  Cotirt  lt!;elf  had 
enunciated  58  years  earlier  in  its  history. 
Perhaps  in  its  own  good  time,  the  poUtlcal 
mechanism  of  this  country  could  have  made 
the  shift  in  policy,  but  it  could  not  have 
come  soon  enough  to  prevent  many  tiicu- 
saud^i  of  clilldren  from  suffering  the  ravages 
of  unequal  educational  cpportunlty.  It  took 
another  decade,  but  Co'igress  did  follow  tke 
lead  of  the  Court  by  adapting  a  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  seemed  to  put  it  back  in  the  dilver's 
seat  Insofar  as  policy-making  in  this  area  i^f 
the  law  was  concerned.  But  the  courts  haven't 
relented  in  their  assault  on  the  tntditional 
poUcy-makiug  mechanisms  of  oar  govern- 
ment or  relinquished  any  of  their  ne»--found 
power.  If  anything,  they  aeem  inclined  to 
stake  out  for  themselves  claims  to  more  gran- 
dioee  authority  with  each  day  that  passrs. 
Obviously,  it  is  true  that  we  have  a  need  for 
an  appropriate  blending  of  the  Judicial  and 
legUlative  policy-making  fuiK:tions,  but  Jtist 
as  obviously,  it  seems  to  me.  the  legislative 
branch  with  its  members  directly  responsive 
to  the  electorate  ought  by  all  means  to  have 
the  dominant  role. 

I  go  sll  the  way  back  to  the  first  inRMgur.al 
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address  of  President  Abrahuni  Uticolii  for 
this  quotation: 

Lliicolu's  First  Inaugural  Address,  March 
4.  1961  (VI  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Pi-e&l- 
(l«nt!>  (RicliardBon  ed.  1900),  5,  9-10: 

••1  do  not  forget  tlie  position  assumed  by 
.some  tliat  consiitiittonal  questions  are  to  be 
ctecideU  by  ttio  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I  deny 
tliHt  suoli  decisions  must  l)e  binding  in  any 
case  upon  tlie  pai-ties  to  a  suit  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  tlial  suit,  while  tliey  are  also  entitled 
to  very  hish  respect  and  consideration  In 
all  parallel  ca.se|  bv  all  other  departments  of 
the  Government.  And  while  It  is  obviously 
possible  that  sticii  decision  may  be  erroneous 
in  any  given  cose,  slill  the  evil  eJfect  following 
it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case,  witii 
the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled  and 
never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  ca»i 
better  be  borne  than  could  the  evil  of  a  dif- 
ferent practice.  At  the  same  time,  tlje  candid 
citizen  must  confess  that  If  the  policy  of  the 
Government  upon  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed 
by  decisions  or  tlie  Supreme  Court,  the  in,- 
stant  they  are  made  in  ordinary  litigation 
•between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  ruler.s, 
having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned 
their  Government  into  the  hands  of  that 
eminent  tribunal.  Nor  is  there  in  this  view 
any  assault  upon  the  court  or  the  Judges." 

More  recently,  last  fall  in  fact.  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  and  here  is  a 
paraphrased  version  of  some  of  iii.s  remark.^: 

"Americans  are  unfortiuiately  gifted  at  the 
art  of  getting  courts  rather  than  leglslutiires 
to  strilce  the  balance  between  private  and 
government  hiterests.  Our  greatest  govern- 
mental invention,  judicial  review,  has  be- 
come a  bad  habit.  By  carelessly  expanding 
our  increasingly  fuzzy  conceptions  of  con- 
stitutional rlglits,  lilce  privacy,  we  have  made 
it  easy  to  declare  that  constitutional  riglits 
are  somehow  at  slalce  in  most  important 
.social  policy  arguments.  This  forces  courts 
to  supplant  legislatures  as  tlie  arbiters  of 
tlie  issues  that  arise  out  of  these  disputes. 

"As  we  increasingly  turn  political  arfju- 
meixts  into  constitutional  argument.^,  our 
power.s  of  political  argument  <as  distin- 
guished from  constitutional  reasoning)  at- 
rophy. And  tlie  Supreme  Coitrt — nine  men 
appointed  for  life — becomes  our  most  im- 
portant legislature.  'For  myself.'  wrote  Judge 
Learned  Hand  about  extra vagaiit  reliance  on 
judicial  review,  "it  would  be  most  irlcsome  to 
be  ruled  by  a  bevy  of  Platonic  Ciiardians."  "■ 

And  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Goss  v. 
Lopez,  in  January  of  this  year.  Mr.  Justice 
Powell.  !iim.self  a  former  sciiooi  beard  mem- 
ber, said:  "One  of  the  mast  disturbing 
aspects  of  today's  decision  is  its  indiscrim- 
inate reliance  upon  the  judiciar\,  and  the 
adver.Harv  process,  as  t)ie  means  of  resolving 
many  of  the  most  routine  problems  arising 
In  the  classroom.  Iti  mandating  due  process 
procedtires,  the  Court  misapprehends  the 
reality  of  the  normal  teaclier-pupil  relation- 
ship. Tliere  is  an  ongoing  relationship,  one 
In  which  the  teacher  must  occupy  many 
rOlee — educator,  adviser,  (rienu  and.  at 
times.  parent-Bul>8tltute.  It  is  rarely  ad- 
versary In  nature  except  witli  respect  to  tiie 
chronically  disruptive  or  insubordinate  pupil 
whom  the  teacher  must  k>e  free  to  discipline 
without  frustrating  formalities." 

To  put  it  another  way.  It  would  seem  that 
our  traditional  reliance  on  slcilled.  caring 
and  concerned  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, who  along  with  their  parents,  have 
guided  our  youngsters  from  kindergarten 
tiirough  high  school  graduation  and  have 
exercised  authority  over  them  along  the 
v.ay  is  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  im- 
position of  Judicial  decrees  which  strike 
random  blows  r.t  the  system  and  Intimidate 
its  personnel  without  ever  focusing  on  the 
system  as  a  v/hole  and  certainly  without  as- 
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snming  any  respon.sibility  for  tl|e  results. 
measured  in  terms  of  education. 

IV.  Wlierein  lies  the  solution  to 
lem?  Should  we  attempt  to  kick 
of  seeking  to  obtain  by  judicial 
answers  to  our  most  Important 
tions  in  public  education?  Tlie 
these  questions  are  not  ea.sy  to  coi 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  answers 
at  depend  upon  your  own  concept 
primary   role  or   roles   tliat   sclioi 
p'.ay  in  our  society. 

li,  fo;-  example,  you  believe 
-sciiools  should  coiiceutrate  largely 
leaching  of  basic  courses  and  s! 
lew  extras  or  frills  where  they 
without  too  much  distraction 
line  emphasis  on  hard  core  educi 
you  very  likely  would  accept  the 
that    learning    and     a    so-cnllcd 
atmosphere,   are   paramount    and 
rather    stern    and    strenuous 
procedures  are  welcomed  and  in 
couraged.  After  all,  why  shouldn't 
of  the  troublemakers  so  that 
our  youngsters  can  learn.   You 
accept    the   proposition    also 
aren't  necessarily  responsible  for 
do'Tiopment  of  your  child  or  any 
child,  for  that  matter. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  vl 
schools  have  many  functions,  onl; 
which  relate  to  the  primary  skills 
and  school  administrators,  and 
most  innovations  in  ot'.r  society  s 
at  school  where  young  lives  can 
and  a  new  society  shaped  during 
years  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
may  very  well  see  the  hiterven 
courts    in    the    day-to-day    afTai 
schools  as  a  healthy  .sign  that  sc 
dren  are  iielng  recognized  rs  indiv  i 
thro.st  into  the  mninsiream  of  soc 
.should   r:>form   it^-elf   wore  rapi 
it  has  a  new  and  younger  coniponeSit 
aware  of  its  rights  (and  maybe  lU 
biUtic.=;   .is  well)    atid   aggressive 
assert  thorn.  To  some  extent  you 
p.itiente  with  ilie   lirae-honored 
political    pressure,    leeisiative 
statutes  enncied  after   endless 
of  coniliotUig  and  competing  ini 
tend  to  believe  that  there  Is  virtue 
and  the  quicker  you  ran  effect  it 
yon  f  liUik  it  will  be. 

As  you  have  siispectod  already 
po.^eiy  overstated  these  two  poln 
and  you  uili  of  course  recogni/e 
are   many    shades    ot    opinion    1; 
where  in  between  —most  ot  tiiem 
good  nrfrurnents  in  their  favor 
sional  school  administrators  I  h 
seem  to  bounce  back  and  forth 
extremes  v.'ith  the  resilieticy  of  a 
her  ball.  By  and  lari^e,  they  dem 
remarkable    propensity    for    adji 
eduru'lonal  establishment   to  ni 
matids    of    the   latosr    fad    which 
enough  snpponers  to  m  ike  an  u 
noise  in  a  board  room.  And  too  o 
members  don't  know  the  diffcrenle 
they   have   not    talce^i    liine    to    i 
(miicli   le.ss  direct)    the   domiivu 
phies   of   their  .school    district    in 
place — They    ate   fur   move    couf-r 
tryi'ig    to  give   tlie   people   v.  hat 
in   their  sciiools — oftentimes   to 
nient  of  soimd  edticational  policy 

Wliether  you  find  yourself  at 
the  other  of  the  educational 
have  .suspested  or  wi>ether  you  sir 
der  around  somewhere  in  between 
some  principles  relating  to  educati 
making  and  the  courts  upon  v.l 
may  be  more  general  agreement 
might  su.spect  in  the  light  of  recei 
ments — Here  are  some  of  them : 

(1)  Educational  policies  are 
more  realistic  and  elfcctive  when 
a  level  closest  to  tlie  point  of 
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lion,  and  appellate  courts  are  not  vepy  close 
even  to  the  litigants  themselves. 

(2)  Citizen  Involvement  and 
in  educational  policy  making  is  not 
invaluable  resource  for  school 
it  builds  a  broad  base  of  community 
for  its  schools. 

(3)  The  policy  making  function 
cation  will  inevitably  seek  the  leve 
source  of  the  major  funding  for  the 
Tliis  principle  is.  therefore,  leading  us 
federal  policy  making  as  we  move 
direction  for  flnnucial  support. 

(4 1   Most  major  covirt  decisions  tl 
made  educational  policy  have  arlsei 
unfortunate   and   extreme 
There  is  a  maxim  in  the  law  that 
make  bad  law,  and  this  Is  a  risk  that 
run  far  too  often.  Refonn-mhided 
pick   their  cases   with   great  care. 
reascn,  their  success  rate  has  been 
high,  but  judicial  policies  once 
limit  tliemselves  necessarily  to  the 
situations  which  swing  the  courts 
in  the  first  place. 

(5)    Many  people  will  find  the 
send  their  children  to  a  school  at 
can  influence  the  educational  poUcie; 
public  schools  are  to  be  controlled  bj 
makers  wl>o  are  remote  and 
their  patrons,  a  substantial  number 
patrons  will  find  an  alternative 

Obviously,  It  seems  to  me,  there 
some  limits  placed  on  judicial  policy 
ill  the  educational  realm  before 
age  is  inflicted  upon  the  public  sclic^il 
institution  which  has  traditionally 
to  rally  its  constituents  on  the  local 
great  heights  of  emotion  and 
becattse  it  was  a  friendly,  yet  respected 
nui  by  people  wlio  loved  and  wanted 
children;   and,  if  It  got  out  of  line 
could  quickly  be  straightened  out 
people  at  hand  who  knew  how  to  get 
somebody  who  for  the  moment  had 
that  he  had  to  be  right  more  times 
body  else  around,  because  everybody 
ing   at   him.   analyzing  him,  and 
coiniting  on  him  to  do  no  wrong — ' 
proceia  of  a  sort  the  Courts  will  nev 
or  perhaps  even  begin  to  understanc 
to  the  kind  of  due  process  that 
personal    relation.shlps,   and    these 
gradually  slipping  away  from  us  in 
th.''.t  is  rapidly  becoming  depersonal 
more  concerned  with  Individual  rigl 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that 
to  rever.se  the  rapid  flow  of  court 
calional  policy — or  even  to  slow  it 
in  an  elTort  to  regain  our  perspective 
if  anything,  can  school  board  meml|e 
citizens  at  large  do  to  discourage 
and  Judges  from  using  the  courts  ag 
of  revamping  school  policies  and 
There   are   no    easy   answers,   bttt 
least,  are  some  suggestions  tliat  may 
serious  consideration: 

(11   Pay  careful  and  studious 
tlie  deci.-.ions — especially  those  of  th 
States    Supreme    Court — which 
rendered  to  this  point  and  make 
these  decisions  are  fully  Implementec 
school  district.  School  boards  and 
portei-s   have   a  special  responsiblli 
law-abiding  citizens  even  wlien  they 
with  the  law  they  are  called  upon  tc 
or  enforce.  At  the  same  time  be  on 
out  for  weak  spots  in  other  policies 
ccdnres  and  take  the  initiative  In 
those  before  you  are  called  to 
court.  In  otlier  words,  get  rid  of 
cases"    before   somebody  sues   you 
courts  mtike  some  more  "bad  law." 
qucntiy   means   making   tough 
sciiool  board  level  where  there  is 
eyeball  contact  with  the  public  and 
are  sometimes  white  hot. 

(2)    Make  sure  that  you 
can  properly  evaluate  the  new  tactlds 
are  being  employed  by  plaintiffs  wl 
llieir  i-auses  ill  the  popular  rhetoric 
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stitutional  rights,  but  who  are  In  fact  pri- 
marily Interested  In  promoting  a  cause  that 
is  largely  designed  to  help  or  protect  them- 
selves— for  example,  job  protection  for  the 
incompetent  employee,  avoidance  of  fair  but 
stern  disciplinary  measures,  compensatory 
damages  and  even  punitive  damages  to  im- 
prove their  own  economic  lot  In  life.  And 
still  other  plaintiffs  are  mere  names  being 
used  by  crusading  opportunists  hoping  to 
hit  the  big  time  with  the  next  spectacular 
"rights"  case.  Now  that  legal  fees  can  be 
assessed  against  the  school  board  that  loses 
in  court,  the  temptation  to  file  the  long  shot 
civil  rights  case  may  simply  become  over- 
whelming. Suits  that  fall  into  any  of  the 
categories  suggested  here  must  be  defended 
vigorously  and  by  competent  counsel.  Failure 
to  do  so  may  simply  encourage  litigation  of 
this  nature  and  add  to  the  already  large  legal 
defense  Item  in  your  budget. 

(3)  State  and  local  board  mem'cers,  as 
well  as  school  patrons,  must  work  especially 
bard  at  the  job  of  telling  their  state  legis- 
lators not  only  about  their  money  require- 
ments but  also  about  revisions  and  additions 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  general  statutory 
law  affecting  public  schools.  Many  a  lawsuit 
and  its  resulting  judicial  decree  could  have 
been  prevented  had  responsible  citizens  in- 
sisted upon  prompt  action  by  the  legislative 
body  which  at  least  in  theory  is  t>est  equipped 
to  reconcile  conflicting  viewpoints  and 
through  the  art  of  political  compromise  es- 
tablish policies  that  best  serve  the  needs  of 
all  the  citizens  subject  to  the  laws  it  passes. 
It  is  an  inexcusable  copout  for  a  state  leg- 
islature to  duck  the  hard  issues  confronting 
public  education  at  any  time  but  especially 
so  When  a  court  sitting  nearby  Is  about  to 
appropriate  unto  Itself  the  policy-making 
prerogative  on  an  issue  that  has  confronted 
the  legislature  but  was  not  dealt  with  be- 
cause it  was  found  to  be  too  tough  to  handle. 

(4)  Not  only  do  we  need  to  prod  our  state 
legislatures  Into  taking  appropriate  action, 
but  today  as  never  before  we  need  to  Insist 
that  omr  senators  and  representatives  In 
Washington  continue  to  act  where  it  has 
been  appropriate  for  them  to  do  so  on  edu- 
cational matters  and  that  on  policy  Issues 
of  national  concern  to  education  they  move 
rapidly  and  aggressively  to  supplant  the  fed- 
eral courts  as  the  primary  policy-makers. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  reform-minded  people 
Within  the  educational  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral establishment  itself,  and  Congressmen 
who  are  Interested  in  knowing  can  quickly 
assemble  the  major  viewpoints  of  any  crit- 
ical education  issue  in  a  very  short  time 
either  from  the  agencies  of  the  government 
itself  or  from  many  organizations  and  in- 
dividual citizens  who  are  armed  with  facts, 
philosophies  and  arguments.  It  may  be  that 
legislative  bodies  are  more  l>eholden  to  the 
majority  view  than  are  the  courts,  but  never- 
theless minority  views  are  heard  in  every 
legislative  debate  on  a  major  issue.  It  ought, 
not  to  be  surprising,  or  objectioua'ole,  that 
the  outcome  reflects  the  majority  viewpoint 
most  of  the  time. 

(6)  If  the  careless  abridgment  of  some- 
what vague  and  uncertain  constitutional 
rights  will  endanger  the  pocketbooks  of 
school  board  members  iu  damage  suits,  then 
we  must  insist  that  the  rules  we  live  and 
work  by  be  written  in  terms  clearly  under- 
stood by  laymen,  lawyers  and  Judges  alike. 
This  may  be  Uie  one  and  only  way  to  get 
the  courts  back  to  judging  rather  than  leg- 
islating. Can  you  envision  the  poor  school 
board  ordered  by  the  judge  to  establish  a 
"unitary"  school  system.  The  board  says 
"All  right,  judge,  we  will — now.  please  tell 
us  what  a  unitary  school  system  is  so  we 
can  establish  one."  The  judge  replies,  "I 
don't  really  know,  myself,  but  X  think  I  will 
recognize  one  when  I  see  it.  And,  by  the  way", 
he  adds,  "If  you  aren't  unitary  by  the  time 
school  opens  this  fall  and  a  student  sues  you 
for  depriving  him  of  his  constitutional  rights. 


I'm  really  going  to  sock  It  to  you."  And  then, 
as  if  that  were  not  enough  already,  he  warns, 
"Don't  forget  al>out  'due  process'.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  that  is  either  until  I  see  what  you 
have  done  in  a  given  case,  but  If  you  make  a 
careless  mistake  I'm  going  to  sock  It  to  you 
again." 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  esoteric  Interpretations  by  the 
appellate  covirts  were  never  designed  nor  lu- 
tonded  to  seirve  as  a  manual  of  operating 
procediu°e3  for  school  boards  across  this 
land,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
board  members  and  school  administrators 
untrained  In  the  law  should  be  compelled 
to  operate  at  their  peril  unless  they  correctly 
construe  the  inferences,  the  nuances  and 
the  finely  refined  but  nevertheless  cryptic 
language  of  Supreme  Court  opinions. 
Drafters  of  statutory  law  emphasize  clarity 
of  language  and  meaning  and  they  openly 
admit  that  they  are  writing  new  laws.  Ap- 
pellate judges  sometimes  seem  to  struggle  to 
write  obscure  sentences  with  double  mean- 
ings and  they  never  admit  that  they  are  in 
fact  legislating.  The  result  is  an  uncomfort- 
able dilemma  for  school  board  members  who 
must  f'anction  at  the  level  where  law  and 
policy  must  be  translated  Into  action:  yet 
they  are  far  removed  from  and  have  no  con- 
tact ivith  the  policy  maker  except  through 
the  board  attorney  who  gives  them  uncer- 
tain and  highly  qualified  opinions  of  what 
he  thinks  the  court  has  said.  There  Is  bound 
to  be  a  better  way  to  run  a  school  system. 

Permit  me  one  further  comment  by  way 
of  conclusion.  It  sounds  a  bit  strange  in  the 
times  during  which  we  now  live,  but  hi  1821 
in  the  case  of  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  a  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  wrote 
these  words:  "The  people  made  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  pec^le  can  unmake  It.  It  is 
the  creation  of  their  own  will  and  lives  only 
by  their  will."  That's  a  thought  to  remem- 
ber, and  in  it  there  is  great  hope  for  the 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRIAN  LLOYD  ON  HIS 
21ST  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mimeta)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  21st  birthday  of  a  young  man  who  in 
those  21  years  has  brought  pleasure,  frus- 
tration, pride,  and  consternation  to  the 
hearts  of  his  loving  parents.  Congress- 
man and  Mrs.  Jim  Lloyd.  Their  son, 
Brian,  was  bom  this  day  in  1954  In  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.,  and  in  that  short  span  of 
years  he  has  lived  in  a  foreign  country, 
Cuba,  where,  at  the  age  of  7,  he  was 
fluent  in  Spanish.  He  was  a  part  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  evacuation  of  de- 
pendents from  the  U.S.  Naval  base  at 
Guantanamo. 

He  won  the  district  essay  contest  of 
his  grade  school  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  11. 
When  he  was  14  and  15,  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  California  State  science  fair, 
the  first  year  for  an  infra-red  guidance 
system,  the  second  year  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  practical  aspects  of  an  electro- 
magnetic spectrometer. 

By  his  16th  birthday,  he  had  his  pri- 
vate pilot's  license  and  had  discovered 
that  girls  were  really  more  fun  than 
motorcycles.  At  17,  he  had  his  commer- 
cial pilot's  license  and  had  discovered 
that  two  girls  were  better  than  one.  He 
graduated  from  South  Hills  High  School 
in  West  Covina  and  proceeded  to  San 
Diego  State  College  where  he  discovered 
that  one  girl  was  better  than  two.  Then, 


during  the  course  of  all  this,  he  convinced 
himself  that  the  best  way  to  go  was 
through  the  aeronautical  program  by 
way  of  an  academy.  He  made  application 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  was 
accepted.  After  a  year  there,  he  discov- 
ered that  any  girl  was  better  than  none. 
His  proud  parents  are  pleased  to  re- 
port that  Brian  made  a  bargain  that,  if 
they  would  suitably  reward  him,  he  would 
neither  drink  nor  smoke — at  least  imtil 
the  age  of  21— and,  Brian  having  fulfilled 
this  commitment,  his  parents  are  suit- 
ably rewarding  him  with  a  presentation 
of  1,000  silver  dollars.  The  major  reward, 
however,  goes  to  his  parents  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  a  son  who  is  not  only 
mtelligent  and  capable  but  who  also  is 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low man,  his  responsibility  to  his  coun- 
try, and  who  has  a  love  for  family  and 
friends,  the  finest  kind  of  tribute  that 
Ills  parents  could  possibly  have. 


ENERGY.  ECONOMICS,  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  becoming  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  early  this  year.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  invited  to  keynote  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Dredging  Conference  in  San 
Francisco. 

As  all  of  us  are-  aware,  there  is  in- 
creasing strain  between  environmental- 
ists and  those  wliose  primary  concerns 
are  expansion  of  our  economy  and  the 
need  for  increased  employment.  I  am 
not  one  of  thase  who  considers  these 
concerns  mutually  exclusive  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  continuing  dialog  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  assure  that  all  of  these  impor- 
tant values  receive  appropriate  consider- 
ation in  our  future  decisionmaking. 

Through  the  vehicle  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Dredging  Conference,  the  Cali- 
fornia Marine  Affairs  and  Navigation 
Conference  in  cooperation  with  20  west- 
em  and  national  labor,  maritime  and 
industry  groups,  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  a  dialog.  Some  200  Govern- 
ment, financial  and  labor  olScials,  sci- 
entists, conservationists,  and  en\'iron- 
mentalists  came  together  on  this  occas- 
sion  to  hear  and  discuss  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  views  presented  by  economists, 
labor  leaders,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  Depsurtment  of  the  Navy,  port  offi- 
cials, recreational  boating  officials,  aca- 
demicians and  scientists  from  several 
related  disciplines,  enviionmentalists 
and  Federal  regulatory  officials  on  the 
Conference  theme:  "Energy,  Economics, 
and  the  Environment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
sponsors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Dredging 
Conference  for  their  leadership  in  provid- 
ing this  forum  for  the  expression  of  di- 
vergent views,  and  the  participants  for 
their  willingness  to  come  together  to 
discuss  these  issues  of  national  impor- 
tance. I  hope  that  their  excellent  ex- 
ample will  be  repeated  across  our  Nation. 
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My  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conference  follow: 

RzMAUES  or  Hoif.  Bosert  L.  liSccErr  at  tkx 
Pacztjc  Coast  DstaJciNC  ConmusBcs,  Pzb- 
KtTABY  20.  1975 

It's  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  par- 
ticipate here  today  as  the  keynote  speaker 
for  the  1975  Padfie  Coast  Dredging  Confer- 
ence. It's  especially  gratifying  to  be  speaking 
In  San  Francisco  where  an  eztenslTe  research 
and  development  program  Is  presently  being 
conducted  on  the  effects  of  dltyowlnt  dredged 
materials  Into  the  Ba/.  Interested  concerns 
throughout  the  country,  including  myself,  ore 
anxiously  awaiting  the  results  of  this  experi- 
mentation, pajtlcularlj  In  view  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  Bay's  dredged  spoils. 

I  come  h:re  in  a  new  capacity,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Roure  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries'  £,ubcomznittee  on  Fl.sherles  and 
Wildlife  Con-ervation  and  the  Envlromnent. 
Among  the  Subcommittee's  responsibilities, 
as  many  of  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  is 
the  oversight  cf  activities  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  carrj-ing  out  pro- 
visions of  the  "Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act,"  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Ocean  Dumping  Act."  It  Is  the  "Ocean 
Dumping  Act,"  together  with  other  legisla- 
tion enacted  over  the  past  several  years,  in- 
cluding the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  and  the  amendments 
to  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Coordination  Act, 
that  has  imposed  specific  requirements  on 
dredging  and/  or  dumping  operations  for  In- 
land and  ocean  waters. 

During  my  address  this  morning,  I  will 
attempt  to  "set  the  stage"  by  summarizing 
the  basic  provisions  of  this  legislation  which 
have  impacted  on  dredging  operations.  Iden- 
tifying some  of  the  major  problems  over 
which,  many  of  you  have  expressed  concern, 
and  siuiunari?ing  recent  efforts  by  Congress 
to  overcome  several  of  thes^e  problems. 

On  January  1.  1970,  President  Nixon  signed 
into  law  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  or  "NEPA"  as  many  know  it  by.  NEPA, 
which  originated  on  the  Hoiise  side  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  requires,  among  other 
things,  the  preparation  of  enviromnental  im- 
pact-statements for  any  Federal  program  or 
legislation  which  signiQcantly  aCects  the 
quality  of  the  himian  environment.  Conse- 
quently, this  act  requires  studies  of  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  dredging  and  all  of  Its 
alternatives,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of 
environmental  impact  sUtements  before 
proceeding  with  any  dredging  project  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  environment.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  caught  the  U.S.  Army  CorjM 
of  Engineers,  the  agency  chiefly  responsible 
for  dredging  activities,  with  over  1200  water- 
ways maintenance  projects  on  hand,  of  which 
almost  350  are  dredged  In  any  given  year.  Ac- 
cording to  my  recent  discussions  with  Corps 
personnel,  there  are  95  projects  to  be  dredged 
this  year  without  environmental  Impact 
statements  on  file. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  92nd  Congress, 
two  laws  were  enacted  which  slgnlflcantly 
affected  dredging  operations  in  U.S.  inland 
and  ocean  waters. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  (FWPCA)  was  passed  In  Oc- 
tober, 1972  over  President  NUon's  veto.  The 
Act,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  environmental  legislation 
ever  enacted,  set  as  Its  national  goal  the 
achievement  of  "zero  discharge"  of  pollut- 
ants Into  navigable  waters  by  1985.  Among 
its  requirements,  the  FWPCA  contained  pro- 
visions under  section  404  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  Issue  permits  for  dlsetaaiglng 
dredged  materials  Into  navtgabto  waters  at 
specified  disposal  sites.  Far  theas  purposes, 
navigable  waters  have  been  defined  as  in- 
cluding au  inland  waters  of  tbo  United 
States. 
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X>lsposal  sites  for  .Inland  waters 
materials  must  be  determined 
application  of  spedflc  guidelines. 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  ol 
Pinal  guidelines,  which  are 
promulgated   by  the  summer  of 
should  be  consistent  with  crlteri) 
discharges  of  dredged  materials, 

At  the  present  time,  regional 
teria  are  being  used  In  Region 
Includes  the  States  of  CallfornAi 
and  Arizona — for  specifying  dlspoi  al 
dumping  dredged  materials  into 
ters  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  c&ses  where  guidelines 
disposal  would  prohibit  the 
a  site,  then  other  factors  may  be 
Including  the  "economic  impact 
on  navigation  and  anctiorage." 
Istrator    of    tlie    Environmental 
Agency  has  the  final  authority 
the  specification  of  disposal  slLes 
waters  if  he   determines,  after 
opportunity    for   public   hearings 
discharges  of  the  dredged 
have  I- an    "unacceptable    adverse 
municipal  water  supplies,  sheUfis:  i 
fishery   areas,   and   wildure   or 
areas." 

A  third   act   which   has  slg 
pacted  on  dredging  operations 
ocean  waters,  is  the  "Marine 
search,    and    Sanctuaries    Act" 
Dumping  Act,"  passed  in  1972  at 
Eion   cf   the   92nd    Congress.    Tlili 
originating  in  the  House  Merchi  nt 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  resulte  i 
Administration  proposal  based  on 
of  Euviroiunental  Quality  report 
m   1970)    entitled  "Ocean  Dumpifcg 
tlonal  Policy." 

Section  103  of  the  "Ocean  Dui*pi 
authorises   tlie   Secretary   of   thq 
Issue  permits,  after  notice  and 
for  public  hearings,  for  the 
of    dredged    material    for    the 
dumping  It  Into  ocean  waters, 
Secrct.iry  determines  that  the  du 
not     um-easonably     degratie     or 
human  health,  welfare,  or  amenl 
marine  environment,  ecological  ; 
economic  potentialities." 

When  considering  the  I'isiiance 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
J^ply    certain    environmental 
scribed   under   section    102   of 
Dumping  Act",  and  (2)  make  an 
determination  as  to  the  need  for 
Ing,  based  on  the  effects  of 
nomlc    and    Industrial 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
suing  permits  for  the  dumping 
material  into  the  oceans,  howeve; 
retary   is  required   to  notify  the 
trator  of  EPA;  if  there  Is 
the  Issuance  of  a  permit,  then 
nation  of  the  Administrator  shall 

Final  regulations  for  ocean 
teria  liave  been  promulgated  by 
mental  Protection  Agency,  although 
ulationa  are  presently  being  revis 

Another  Act  that  has  been  on 
for  some  time  now  and  has  had  ; 
pact  on  dredging  operations  in  i 
States  Is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act,   an   Act    which   originated 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
eries.    This    Act    requires    that 
waters  of  any  stream  or  other 
are  proposed  or  authorized  to  be 
diverted,    the   channel   deepened 
wise  modified  for  any  purpose  w 
any  Federal   Agency   or   by   any 
private    agency    under    Federal 
license,  such  Federal  Agency  shall 
suit  with  the  United  States  Pish 
life  Service  and  with  the 
and  wildlife  agency  of  the  State 
consultaUon  between  the 
bo  directed  at  the  conservation 
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wildlife  by  preventing  loss  of  and 
such  resources  as  well  as  providing 
development    and    Improvement 
resources. 

Altho\]gh  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
spcct  to  dredging  projects,  has  the 
so  on  whether  a  project  will   go 
(after  consulting  with  the  approprifite 
eral  and  State  Pish  and  Wildlife 
this  Act  has  actually  been  the  veh 
prevented  a  number  of  jjrojects 
carried  out,  mainly  on  the  grounds 
projects  were  thought  to  have 
feots  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
project  area. 

In    summary,    these    laws    have 
dredging  in  the  United  States  from 
Ity  that  once  was,  in  essence 
from  any  administrative  rea  tape  to 
15  complicated   by  regulations  and 
tions.  Briefly,  these  laws  have  had 
lowing  effects: 

a.  An  asses-sment  must  be  made  o 
fpcts  of  the  dredging  and  disposal 
on  the  environment. 

b.  If  it  is  found  that  these  operat 
nincantly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
ir.pit.  they  must  be  described  and 
in  detail  in  an  environmental  impaft 
msnt. 

c.  A  pttblic  notlre  concerning  th( 
inu":t  be  issued. 

d.  Any  citizen  who  will  be  affected 
mnnd  that  a  public  hearing  be  heU 
project,  with  opportunity  for  anyon( 
test  against  the  dredging  or  dlsposa 

e.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
ccdures  must  be  folloiu'ed. 

f .  The  dumping  site  in  Inland  or 
ters  must  be  approved  by  the 
Protection  Agency,  and 

g.  EPA  criteria  for  dinposal  in 
ocean  waters  must  be  met. 

While  I  am  in  a  relatively  new 
the  Subcommittee,  I  am 
nizant  of  the  fact  that  the  viabilit  r 
economy  is  largely  dependent  upon 
ity  to  keep  the  channels  of  our  waiter 
ports.  r.nd  harbors  open  to  navlgatlo  i 
%vlth  rising  unemployment  rates,  It 
esting  to  note  that  in  the  San 
area  alone  it  has  been  estimated  tjat 
third  of  the  Jobs  are  directly  or 
lated  to  commerce  and  industry  thai 
on  deep-water  navigation  in  some 
year,  for  instance,  48.6  million  tons 
rials  were  shipped  through  the  Golden 
providing  an  Income  to  the  Federal 
ment  in  customs  alone  of  approximately 
million. 

In  addition  to  providing  Jobs  and 
the  waterways  provide  access  to  majo^ 
facilities  in  the  Bay  area  that  are 
to  the  energy  needs  for  Northern 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  regions  of  th( 
States.  Several  refineries  and  powe 
are  located  on  the  shores  of  the  Sul  sun 
area,   and   with   completion  of  the 
pipeline,  activity  along  existing 
the  Bay  area  will  Increase  slgniflcan 

Thirdly,   the   waterways  in  the 
serve   an   additional   function   of 
access  to  several  important  defense 
tions,  many  of  which  will  require 
ments  to  meet  the  needs  of 
important    mvmitions    using 
ships    and    modern    cargo-handlin; 
niques. 

As  a  result,  as  many  of  you  are 
aware,    any   failure    to   maintain 
system  of  navigation  for  our  waterwafs, 
and  hart>ors  could  cause  a  variety  of 
socioeconomic  impacts  on  our  soclet  r 

Consequently,  the  problems  which 
are  fairly  obvious.  On  the  one  hand, 
concern  ourselves  with  the  effects 
gatlon,   economic    and    Industrial 
ment,  and  foreign  and  domestic 
Also,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  how 
Will  be  created  or  eliminated?  Wl^t 
will  undredged  waterways  have  on  ou 
to  obtain  adequate  energy  supplies? 
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this  affect  our  local.  State,  and  regional 
planning  and  development  on  the  West 
Coast? 

On  the  other  hand,  with  unregtilated 
dumping  of  dredged  materials,  we  face  tho 
ptossiblUty  of  contributing  substantially  to 
the  environmental  demise  of  Inland  and 
ocean  waters.  Unfortunately,  no  one  is  ab- 
solutely certain  at  this  time  of  the  effects  of 
dumping  dredged  spoils  Into  our  waterways, 
particularly  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
changes  that  occur  when  dredged  material  is 
dumped  through  the  water  columns.  In  this 
regard,  certain  questions  arise  such  as — 
How  will  dumping  affect  human  health  and 
welfare,  including  economic,  esthetic,  and 
recreational  values?  Wluit  is  the  effect  of 
dumping  dredged  materials  on  fisheries, 
shellfish,  shorelines,  and  beaches?  How  much 
are  we  continuously  redredging? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  significant  efforts 
have  been  undertaken  in  recent  years  to  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  these  and  many  other 
questions  which  you  might  have.  Only  last 
week  I  met  with  a  contingent  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engmeers, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  obtain  a  status  rep>oi-t  of  dredging  activi- 
ties in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  of  efforts 
being  taken  by  the  Agencies  to  resolve  sev- 
eral of  these  aforementioned  problems.  Let 
me  relay  to  you  some  of  the  Information 
which  we  develop>ed. 

Soon  after  enactment  of  NEPA,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  began  an  accele- 
rated program  of  environmental  studies 
leading  to  preparation  of  several  thousand 
environmental  impact  statements  that 
would  be  required  on  all  of  its  projects — in- 
cluding those  in  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion stage,  those  under  design,  those  under 
construction,  and  those  that  were  in  opera- 
tion. According  to  the  Corps,  only  eleven 
suits  have  been  filed  against  dredging  proj- 
ects in  the  nation,  of  which  five  were  dis- 
missed, three  were  enjoined,  and  three  are 
pending.  The  Corps  is  hoping  that  in  the 
next  few  years,  they  will  have  completed  the 
required  environmental  studies  on  all  of 
their  projects. 

With  respect  to  these  eleven  suits,  by  far 
the  most  popular  complaint  voiced  against 
the  dredging  projects  has  been  the  prepara- 
tion of  inadequate  environmental  Impact 
statements  (EIS)  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (NEPA).  Of  the 
dredging  cases  Involved,  the  following 
reasons  have  been  cited  by  plaintiffs  in  their 
suits  against  the  dredging  prospects  : 

(1)  Failure  to  consider  alternatives  to 
dredging; 

(2)  Lack  of  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies; 

(3)  Unreasonable  environmental  assess- 
ment In  concluding  that  an  EIS  was  not 
necessary; 

(4)  Violation  of  NEPA  and  other  statutes. 
Including  State  water  quaUty  standards 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972,  and  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act. 

In  reference  to  this  last  point  (I.e., 
whether  the  Corps  is  required  by  law  to 
meet,  in  some  cases,  more  stringent  State 
standards  under  the  FWPCA  for  dredging 
operations),  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  contended  that  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  meet  the  more  stringent  State 
standards  and,  in  this  regard,  are  awaiting 
the  chance  to  test  the  State-preemption 
question  in  the  courts. 

Of  the  eleven  cases  mentoned  above,  at 
least  two  deal  with  this  issue.  One  case, 
Wisconsin  v.  Callaway  et  al  is  presently  en- 
Jc^ned  and  the  Corps  is  In  the  process  of 
preparing  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. A  second  case,  Florida  Department  of 
Pollution  Control  v.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, has  been  dismissed  on  a  technical 
violation  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Pol- 
lution Control. 


Secondly,  EPA  has  Informed  me  that  they 
are  hopeful  that  ocean  dumping  regulations 
which  are  in  the  process  of  being  revised, 
will  be  published  in  "revised  final  form" 
sometime  next  month.  The  Inland  criteria, 
which  must  be  consistent  with  the  ocean 
criteria,  should  be  published  as  "final  regu- 
lations" during  the  summer.  These  criteria 
will  examine  various  aspects  of  dumping 
dredged  materials,  including  the  effects  on 
human  health,  marine  life,  esthetic,  recre- 
ation and  economic  values,  alternative  loca- 
tlouo  and  methods  of  disposal,  and  alter- 
nate uses  of  the  oceans.  Most  of  these  areas 
fall  spiecifically  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  my 
Subcommittee. 

Thirdly,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
research  and  development  project  at  Vlcks- 
burg,  Mississippi,  authorized  by  Congress  a 
few  years  back,  is  well  underway.  The  pro- 
gram, projected  over  a  five-year  time  frame 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30  million,  was 
designed  to  "maximize  the  beneficial  effects 
and  minimize  the  detrimental  effects  of 
dredging,  while  keeping  the  cost  rise  of  dredg- 
ing and  disposal  op>erations  to  a  minimum." 
This  is  the  largest  research  program  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
has  the  highest  priority  of  any  of  their  re- 
search efforts.  It  was  reassuring  to  find  that 
EPA  was  working  closely  with  the  Corps  on 
this  project  in  efforts  to  provide  answers  to 
many  unsolved  questions.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  60  percent  of  the  research  is 
being  accomplished  by  Contract  with  uni- 
versities, consultants,  and  private  research 
firms  throughout  the  country.  The  research 
project  Is  about  30  percent  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  $30  million  research 
project  being  carried  out  at  Vicksburg,  the 
Corps  is  also  undertaking  a  $214  million  re- 
search and  development  program  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  One  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  is  being  analyzed  Is  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  the  pMsllutants  in  the 
dredged  materials  (particularly  mercury, 
copper,  and  other  heavy  metals)  on  the  water 
columns  at  the  dumping  sites.  Approximately 
80  percent  of  the  project  has  been  completed, 
with  the  final  product — about  ten  reports — 
exp>ected  during  this  year. 

It  was  indicated  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  dredging  operations  In  the  San  I>Vancl8co 
Bay  m  accordance  with  "regional  Interim 
criteria"  for  inland  waters — which  is  the  only 
area  that  has  adc^ted  the  "regional  Interim 
criteria" — it  would  cost  between  $12  and  $15 
million,  or  roughly  ten  times  the  $1^  million 
budgeted  for  the  Bay  for  dredging.  On  a  na- 
tional level.  If  the  Corps'  dredging  program 
was  brought  up  to  these  standards,  it  was 
Indicated  that  the  costs  would  run  between 
•1  and  $2  billion.  As  I  stated  In  my  intro- 
ductory remarks,  however,  the  problems  In 
the  San  FYanclsco  Bay  area  are  unique,  large- 
ly on  account  of  the  heavy  metals  In  the 
Bay  region  (mercury  and  copper) . 

Other  EPA  regions  are  ^parently  not  oper- 
ating under  the  same  criteria  for  inland 
dumping  of  dredged  materials  as  those  cri- 
teria of  Region  IX.  Instead,  many  of  the 
other  regions  are  using  "internal  criteria," 
developed  under  an  EPA  pwllcy  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

Therefore,  It  was  reassuring  to  learn  that 
the  cost  of  a  national  level  of  carrying  out 
dredging  (q>erations  In  accordance  with  re- 
gional criteria  to  be  followed  would  not  run 
between  $1  and  $2  billion,  but  considerably 
less,  since  the  basis  f<M'  this  projection  was 
based  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  project 
which  Is  unique  in  nature  and  strictly  an 
ezperUnental  program  as  it  related  to  ttus 
tmusual  area.  How  much  it  will  cost  us  na- 
tionally, we  do  not  know  and  Just  how  much 
we  have  bought  with  this  $16  million  that 
we  will  have  been  exp>ended  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area,  w©  do  not  know.  However,  In 
closing,  I  wottld  like  to  assure  each  and  every 


one  of  yow  these  are  matters  my  Subcom- 
mittee will  l>e  looking  into. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  major 
re8i>on8ibllitles  of  my  Subcommittee  is  to 
exercise  an  oversight  of  the  "Ocean  Dump- 
ing Act".  While  oversight  on  this  legislation 
was  initiated  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  ve 
are  planning  on  continuing  the  oversight 
hearings  this  Congress  in  more  depth.  Addi- 
tional areas  which  we  will  be  closely  exam- 
ining are  the  regulations  developed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  issuing 
permits,  as  well  as  the  specific  criteria  for 
dumping  dredged  spoils.  I  am  hoping  that 
the  research  which  is  being  conducted  in 
Vicksburg  and  San  Francisco  will  assist  the 
Committee  in  its  deliberations  and  I  welcome 
input  which  any  of  you  are  able  to  provide 
me  In  the  months  ahead. 


THE  VOTE  ON  THE  DEBT  CEILING 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representatives  defeated 
the  debt  ceiling  of  $599.99  billion  by  a 
vote  of  175  for  and  225  against. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  Democrats  or 
44.9  percent  of  the  Democrats  voted  for 
the  debt  ceiling  while  onlj-  45  Republi- 
cans or  30.8  percent  of  the  minorit>'  side 
supported  the  debt  ceiling  proposal. 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  orderly 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  become  essential  for  the  President 
to  urge  Members  of  his  party  to  act 
responsibly  and  support  legislation  crit- 
ical to  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
Government. 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  PRESS  DAY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jime  7 
marked  the  23d  observance  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Day  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  special  day  was  established 
by  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  reflection 
on  the  role  of  the  press  in  the  democratic 
process  whose  common  heritage  binds 
together  the  people  of  North  and  South 
America. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
underscored  for  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  of  an  independent  and  free  press. 
It  is  thus  with  renewed  and  strengthened 
conviction  that  I  salute  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  press  who  daily  strive  to  in- 
sure that  truth  is  the  common  language 
of  both  governors  and  the  governed. 

In  recognition  of  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Day,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Association. 
Mr.  Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  publisher  of 
Brazil's  O  Estado,  Sao  Paulo,  who  is  him- 
self a  fierce  champion  of  press  freedom. 
Freedom  of  the  Phess  Day 
(By  Mr.  Julio  de  Mesfiuita  Ncto> 

Only  those  who  truly  enjoy  freedom  are 
able  to  celebrate  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day 
because  only  they  know  its  price  and  value. 
There  are  many  newspapers  In  the  New  World 
community  that  will  not  be  able  to  Join 
other  Inter  American  Press  Association  mem- 
bers In  the  June  7  celebration.  Many  of  them 
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suffer  under  arbitrary  government  censor- 
ship and  cannot  celebrate  what  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  achieve.  Unfortunately  there 
are  also  many  that  consciously  submit  them- 
selves to  the  wishes  of  totalltarUn  legimea, 
thus  betraying  a  public  they  are  supposed 
to  serve. 

But  the  lAPA  was  created  more  to  preserve 
freedom  than  to  celebrate  it  and,  when 
necessary,  to  courageously  fight  for  it  through 
all  available  means.  Today,  therefore,  we  wish 
to  reassert  our  position  as  spokesmen  and 
supporters  of  those  whose  rights  have  been 
trampled  on,  so  that  they  may  express  and 
defend  themselves  through  our  organization. 
We  also  wish  to  reassert  the  lAPAs  position 
as  a  conduit  of  dialogue  and  Information  for 
the  enlightenment  of  thoee  who  have  access 
only  to  a  distorted  official  "truth." 

Among  the  latest  distortions  is  the  strate- 
gem  of  expropriating  newspapers,  magazines 
and  news  agencies  with  the  demagogic  argu- 
ment that  they  will  be  truly  representative 
U  handed  over  to  professional  organizations 
•nd  unions.  We  have  never  felt  that  the 
property  of  publications,  whether  Individual, 
familial  or  corporate,  could  be  harmful  to 
freedom  of  Information  and  opinion.  But  this 
freedom  is  Irretrievably  harmed  when  govern- 
ments arbitrarily  decide  on  the  ownership  of 
publications,  hardly  disguising  the  scorn  they 
feel  for  independent  criticism,  as  well  as  their 
desire  to  control  public  opinion  through  con- 
trol of  the  press. 

These  facts  strengthen  our  belief  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  will  never  be  an  isolated 
freedom  but  that  it  is  interdependent  with 
ftU  the  basic  freedoms  that  form  the  sub- 
stance of  democratic  reslnies. 


that 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  TESTIFIES  ON 
BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  Congress  in 
the  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Uthuanla  I  wish  to  brhig  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  series  of  statemoits 
submitted  to  the  International  Relations 
Committee  by  the  State  Department  con- 
cerning n.S.  policy.  All  the  statements 
refer  to  U.S.  policy  In  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperaticai  in  Europe. 

The  first  statement  aa  U.S.  policy  is  a 
letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  CcHigresslonal  Relations.  Robert  J. 
McCloskey,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Chairman    Morgan    for    departmental 
views  on  a  large  ntmiber  of  congressional 
resolutions.  The  text  reads  as  follows: 
Depaxtment  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  ApHl  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Mohcan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
28  requesting  the  Department's  comments  on 
H.  Con.  Res.  3,  H.  Con.  Res.  11,  H.  Con.  Res. 
79.  H.  Con.  Be*.  105,  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill,  H. 
Con.  Res.  118,  H.  Con.  Kes.  122,  H.  Con.  132. 
H.  Con.  Res.  140  and  H.  Con.  Res.  149.  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  non- 
recognition  by  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Eurc^e  of  the  Soviet 
'Union's  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Department  affirms  that  it  remains  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize 
the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  USSR. 

The  Department  of  State  agrees  with  the 
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resolutions'    stipulations 
States  delegation  to  the 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  by 
ence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  fore  ble 
tlon  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  uiliuania. 
expect  that  the  Conference  will 
laration    of    principles    which 
respect  for  "frontier  inviolabllitj 
view  this  will  not  involve  recog 
forcible  annexation  of  the 
the  snme  time,  at  the  initiative 
era  delegations  to  the  Conferei 
laratiou  of   prlncijiles   will    Include 
references  to  the  possibility  of  p(  aceful 
er    changes,    to    self-determination 
respect  for  human  rights. 

The  Office  of  Management  an 
vises  that  from  tlie  standpoint 
ministration's  program  there  is 
to  t.^ie  submission  of  this  repor 
Sincerely. 

RUBEBr  J. 

Assistant    Secretary    for 
Relations. 
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The  following  statements 
from  testimony  May  6,  1975, 
International  Political  and 
fairs  Subcommittee  by  Assistant 
tary  of  State  for  European 
Honorable  Arthur  A.  Hartm^n 
Conference  on  Security  and 
in  Europe: 

From  an  exchange  betweeil  Congress- 
man Derwinski  and  Mr.  Ha  tman 


excerpts 

before  the 

]\|ilitary  Af- 

Secre- 

^ffairs,  the 
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Cooperation 


Congressman  DiiiawiNSKi.  Do  I 
then.    Mr.    Hartman,    notwlthst  xndlng 
Interpretation  that  the  Soviet^ 
to   the   finat  language   and 
perhaps  we  could  induce  the  D^artn 
Issue  a  proper  public  statemcn 
the  concluding  phase  of  the 
It  does  and  will  continue  to  reni|iin 
ley  of  the  United  States  not  to 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  sta 
USSR? 

Mr.  Habtman.  That  is  correct. 
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From  an  exchange  betweeii  Mr.  Hart- 
man  and  me: 

Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  IJartman,  doefe  the  United 
States  stlU  follow  its  position  o{i  the  Baltic 
states? 

Mr.  Habtman.  It  has  not  chained 

staten  ents 


thi.t 
ii:  ig 
g;  eat 


Con  'erenoe 


I  Soi  iet 

Li  tvia. 


Based     on     these 
Speaker.  I  am  confident 
partment  of  State  is  carry 
expressed    concern    of    a 
Members  of  Congress  that  th( 
gation  to  the  European 
Security  and  Cooperation  in 
agree  to  recognition  of  the 
annexation    of    Estonia, 
Lithuania.  I  do  agree,  hovslever, 
Congressman  Derwinski  that| 
States  should  at  an  appropria 
in  an  appropriate  manner 
to  all  other  nations  participating 
conference    and    especially 
Union  the  United  States  view 
Baltic  nations. 

The  memory  of   the  Sovifet 
cruel  actions  against  tiie  people 
Baltic  countries  may  be 
quarters,  but  that  is  no 
United  States  should  abandoi 
longstanding  opposition  to 
annexation  of  territory  or  its 
the  freedom  and  independence 
people   of   Estonia.   Latvia, 
uania.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
of  State  has  reiterated  to  our 
its  intention  to  maintain 
and  current  policy  toward 
nations. 
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HOME  HEALTH  CARE  FO»  THE 
CHRONICALLY  ILL 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his  remark 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cal  problems  in  New  York  Cit; 
ened    the    continued    existence 
unique  institution  of 
for  the  disabled  and 
our  city.  Goldwater  Memorial 
The  threatened  closing  brought 
'w  helming  demonstration  of 
public  oCacials.  health  care 
patients,  their  families,  and 
citizens.  Ultimately,  the  New 
Health  and  Hospital 
firmed  the  important  role  of 
in  the  city's  health  care 
tem  by  deciding  to  continue 

Prior  to  the  board's  decision, 
number  of  visits  to  the  645 -bee 
tion,  located  on  Roosevelt 
cent  to  my  congressional 
visitor,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
ness  and  camaraderie  of  the 
most  of  whom  suffer  from 
abilities.  At  the  same  time,  1  w|is 
by  the  number  of  patients  who 
capable  of  caring  for  themselves 
might  return  to  their  homes  oi 
if   medical   and   rehabihtative 
were  available  to  them  in  their 
nities. 

Prolonged  and  unnecessary 
zation  of  such  patients  is  the 
result    of    the   absence    of 
based   home   health  care 
bill — the  Home  Health  Care  Ac 
H.R.  4772— is  designed  to  make 
necessary  hospitalization 
expanding  the  range  of  home 
benefits  under  medicaid  and 
through  a  reduction  of  the 
strictions  on  the  number  of  visifs 
ing  hospitalization.  The 
provide  a  program  of  health  can 
for  those  who  are  too  often 
seek  institutionalization  in  a 
nursing  home. 

Few  studies  have  been 
document  the  extent  of 
pitalization  of  the  chronically 
as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
sions,  do  the  medicaid  or 
grams  effectively  evaluate,  on 
going  basis,  a  patient's  need 
tinued  hospitalization  or  plan 
discharge. 

In   order   to   better 
extent  of  unnecessary  utilizatio:  i 
pital  facilities  by  the 
recently  asked  the  medical  staff 
water  Hospital  to  survey  theii 
census  so  as  to  provide  me  with 
of  those  persons  thought  to 
candidates  for  home  health 
following  cases  represent  a 
the  estimated  25  percent  of  the 
tients  at  Goldwater  who 
lieve  are  capable  of  being 
their  homes  under  a  home 
program.  Each  case,  however, 
level  of  need  or  disability  to 
health  care  programs  are  capal^ 
spending  at  less  cost.  The 
below  would  require  continuing 
tative  services  on  an  outpatient  t>asls : 
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Cask  No.  1 


Name:  R.R. 
Age:  37. 

Diagnosis:     QuadrapIegU    du«    to    stsb 
■AGund. 
Home:  With  mother  in  New  Jersey. 
Needs: 

1.  Uses  wheelchair — house  may  require 
modest  alterations  to  become  wheelchair 
accessible. 

2.  Urinary  bladder  program. 

3.  Assistance  with  dressing  in  morning  and 
bowel  management. 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  coun- 
selling. 

Management: 

1.  Attendant  for  mornings. 

2.  Medical  care  and  outpatient  services. 

3.  Transportation  to  clinic. 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

5.  Urological  evaluation  every  six  mouths. 

6.  Malntalnance  and  repair  of  equipment 
and  medical/nursing  supplies. 

Case  No.  2 

Name:  R.C. 

Age:  23. 

Diagnosis:  Mild  hemiparesis  due  to  trau- 
matic brain  damage. 

This  patient  is  in  the  skill  nursing  section 
of  Goldwater  Hospital  at  a  reimbiwsement 
of  a  little  more  than  sixty  dollars  per  day. 

R.C.  is  an  excellent  candidate  for  home 
health  care.  He  needs  a  minimum  supervised 
environment,  soclal/recreatlon  program,  and 
vocational  program.  He  would  need  some 
supervision  in  housekeeping  and  "social" 
decislofLs. 

Case  No.  3 

Name:  JX. 
Age:  51. 

Diagnosis:  Mijtiple  Sclerosis  (Foley  Cath- 
eter). 
Needs: 

1.  Urine  checked  every  two  weeks. 

2.  Assistance  In  dressing,  bathing,  toilet- 
ing, and  transferring  to  and  from  wheelchair. 

3.  Wheelchair  accessable  apartment. 

4.  Visit  to  rehabilitative  service  on  an  out- 
patient basis  about  once  a  week. 

5.  Blood  tests  about  once  a  week. 

6.  Social /recreational  program. 
Management: 

1.  Nursing  attendant  for  basic  care,  shop- 
ping, housekeeping,  and  food  preparation. 

2.  Medical/nursing  supplies. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Outpatient  rehabilitation  service. 

Case  No.  4 

Name:  E.C. 

Age:  29. 

Diagnosis:  Subdural  hematoma,  hemi- 
plegia. 

Needs: 

Came  from  a  fourth  floor  walk-up,  need  a 
level  apartment  or  elevator  building. 

Unable  to  prepare  own  food  and  wotdd 
need  occasional  visits  for  nursing  observa- 
tion, one  per  week.  Physical  therapy,  three 
times  a  week  to  develc^  further  Independ- 
ence. 

Management: 

Monthly  blood  tests — takes  Dilantin. 

Transportation  to  clinics  and  therapy. 

Work-up  for  vocational  rehabUltatlon. 

With  some  assistance  In  housekeeping  and 
food  preparation,  this  patient  could  easily 
receive  all  care  in  an  outpatient  department 
equipped  for  rehabUltatlon. 

Case  No.  S 

Name:  P.O. 

Age:  28. 

Diagnosis:  Spina  blfidia,  myelomenlngocel* 
paraplegia,  scoliosis,  Bricker  (ureter-Ueos- 
tomy). 

Needs: 

1.  Assistance  In  transferring  from  wheel- 
chair to  bed. 
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a.  Assistance  In  dressing. 

3.  Dependent  person — ^needs  to  be  Involred 
In  a  day  care  center,  l«..  recreatton,  lltemry, 
vocational    training,    and    mental    heidth 

counseling. 

4.  Medical  check -tip,  including  blood  work, 
once  a  month. 

Management : 

1.  Attendant  to  assist  in  dressing,  bath- 
ing, and  getting  in  and  out  of  bed. 

2.  Outpatient  medicine  and  nursing  serv- 
ices about  twice  a  month. 

3.  Involvement  in  some  activity.  Outpa- 
tient social/recreation  groups. 

The  unnecessary  confmement  of  these 
patients  to  Goldwater  Hospital  under- 
scores the  inappropriateness  of  the  Insti- 
tutional orientation  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  delivery  system,  especially 
for  the  chronically  disabled.  This  bears 
a  tragic  toll  on  those  unnecessarily  insti- 
tutionalized as  well  as  having  important 
fiscal  implications.  At  a  medicaid  per 
diem  reimbursement  rate  of  $208  per 
patient,  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
a  patient  at  Goldwater  Hospital  exceeds 
$75,000.  This  reimbursement  rate  applies 
equally  to  all  patients  irrespective  of 
their  particular  need  for  more  intensive 
hospital-based  care.  The  distribution  of 
health  care  dollars  in  my  State,  New 
York,  is  predictable  given  this  arrange- 
ment. Over  48  percent  of  the  medicaid 
expenditures  in  New  York  State  were  for 
hospital  care,  more  than  24  percent  went 
for  nursing  home  care,  and  only  a  frac- 
tion was  allocated  to  what  clinical 
studies  show  to  be  a  more  cost-effective 
form  of  care:  home  health  care. 

In  an  era  of  scarce  and  costly  health 
care  resources,  this  imbalance  must  be 
redressed.  Our  health  policies  must  dis- 
courage this  "reflex  reaction"  to  insti- 
tutionalize persons.  As  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Lindsay,  director  of  health  services  for 
the  New  York  State  Communities  Aid 
Association  has  stated: 

The  real  heart  of  the  cost  crisis  is,  not  that 
quality  hospital  and  nursing  home  costs  are 
high.  Oood  health  care  in  an  age  of  expand- 
ing space  technology  wlU  always  cost  money, 
much  money.  The  real  Issue  ...  Is  our 
penchant  for  over-use  of  costly  hospital  and 
institutional  facilities. 

The  cost  savings  advantages  of  home 
health  care  have  been  confirmed  by  nu- 
merous studies  and  were  summarized  in 
a  recent  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  These  studies 
have  tended  to  focus  on  the  savings  real- 
ized through  early  transfer  of  patients 
from  hospitals  to  home  health  care  pro- 
grams. The  Home  Health  Care  Associa- 
tion of  Rochester.  N.Y.  study  showed  an 
estimated  reduction  of  13,713  patient- 
days  and  a  savings  of  $1,055,000  in  cal- 
endar 1970  and  an  estimated  reduction 
of  12,579  days  and  savhigs  of  $1,068,000 
in  calendar  year  1971  as  a  result  of  their 
policy  of  early  release  of  patients  to  home 
health  care  programs. 

An  evaluation  by  the  Denver  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals  on  the 
results  of  the  early  hospital  discharge 
program  showed  a  savings  of  $515,729  in 
hospital  costs  for  medicare  patients  was 
achieved  in  calendar  year  1970  tlirough 
early  discharge  of  292  patients  from  hos- 
pitals to  home  health  care  programs. 

A  1970  report  by  the  Health  Services 
Research  Center  of  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion Hospitals  in  Portland.  Greg.,  shows 
the  comparitive  daily  costs  were  $5.26 


for  home  health  care.  $39  for  extended 
care  facilities,  and  $72.62  for  hospitals. 

More  recent  studies  updating  earlier 
analyses  and  studies  in  preparation  re- 
confirm significant  cost  savings  of  early 
discharges  from  hospitals  to  programs  of 
home  health  care. 

While  the  unnecessary  hospitalization 
of  patients  at  Goldwater  Hospital  is 
characteristic  of  so  much  of  hospital 
care  across  the  coimtry.  Goldwater's  pa- 
tients are  imcharacteristic.  They  suffer 
a  level  of  disability — many  are  totally 
paralyzed — that  would  normally  inhibit 
even  the  most  determined  person's  ef- 
forts to  return  to  an  active  social  role. 
Yet  that  is  the  great  irony  and  the  source 
of  this  remarkable  institution's  imlque- 
ness.  The  patients  at  Goldwater  are 
proud  and  determined — determined  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of  their  resi>ec- 
tive  disabilities,  determined  to  return  to 
woiit  or  education,  determined  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  society.  Within  this 
attitude  rests  the  importance  of  home 
health  care  for  the  future  of  the  chron- 
ically ill.  Without  access  to  comprehen- 
sive home  health  care  services,  Gold- 
water  Hospital  will  be  the  only  home 
a  patient  knows. 


EVEN  TO  THE  DEAD:   JUSTICE  DE- 
LAYED IS  JUSTICE  DENIED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of 
this  year  I  read  a  news  report  which 
stated  that  James  H.  Price,  whose  tes- 
timony helped  convict  a  person  in  the 
1973  murders  of  seven  Hanafi  Muslims. 
was  placed  in  the  same  cell  with  that 
very  individual  along  with  three  others 
of  the  five  Black  Muslims  who  had  been 
convicted  in  that  case.  The  next  day, 
Price  was  found  dead  in  the  celL 

I  wrote  to  then  Attorney  General  Vm- 
liam  Saxbe  asking  that  the  matter  be  in- 
vestigated on  the  grounds  that  local  law 
enforcement  ofiScials  may  have  violated 
the  civil  rights  of  Mr.  Price  in  placing 
him  in  such  a  dangerous  situation.  I 
would  like  to  place  the  entire  correspond- 
ence in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
most  recent  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  states  that  local  authorities 
have  "charged  three  inmates  with  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Price"  and  Uiat  a  trial  is 
pending. 

I  believe  the  response  not  to  be  ade- 
quate in  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sim- 
ply charge  the  inmates  with  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Price  without  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation to  ascertain  whether  local  po- 
lice ofiOcers  are  implicated  under  the  cir-, 
cumstances  which  placed  Mr.  Price  in 
that  particular  cell.  Mr.  Pottinger  in  his 
response  to  me  stated: 

In  accord  with  our  policy  of  deferring  to 
local  action,  we  are  following  the  present 
proceedings.  A  decision  regarding  additional 
investigation  wlU  await  the  outcome  of  the 
trial. 

Without  passing  judgment  on  whether 
local  prison  officials  are  implicated.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  crime  committed  by  a  law 
enforcement  officer  is  more  heinous  in  its 
implication  than  that  committed  by  a 
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common  felon;  and  those  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  commit  such  crimes, 
must  be  pursued  relentlessly. 
The  material  follows: 

CONGKESS  or  THX  Unttcd  States. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  7. 1975. 
IIj:i.  William  B.  Saxbe, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mil.  Attorney  Oenekal:  I  am  enclos- 
1-  g  a  news  report  at  January  3d  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and  which 
made  my  blood  run  cold. 

The  report  states  that  an  l.iformer,  James 
H.  Price,  whose  testimony  helped  convict 
another  person  in  the  1973  murders  of  7 
Hanafl  MusUns,  was  placed  l-i  the  same  cell 
with  that  very  Individual  along  with  three 
others  of  the  five  Black  Muslins  who  had 
been  convicted  in  that  case.  The  next  day. 
Price  was  found  dead  In  the  cell. 

There  wu  no  shortage  of  cells  In  the  maxi- 
mum security  block;  37  were  vacant.  While 
three  guards  at  the  prison  have  been  sus- 
pended, noae  haj  been  charged  with  the 
killing. 

I  am  writing  to  yau  because  I  believe  the 
federal  government  has  a  responsibility  here 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  responslbU- 
Ity  must  be  exercised  just  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  in  dealing  with  local  i>ollce  officers 
who  have  violated  the  dvU  rights  of  an 
Individual. 

When  I  read  the  story  all  that  I  could  see 
In  my  mind  was  a  picture  of  a  mouse  being 
thrown  into  a  snake  pit.  Unleas  this  matter 
to  pursued,  the  word  wUl  go  forth  that  in- 
formen  have  no  protection  and  indeed  may 
he  placed  in  je<^>ardy  by  prison  ofBcials 
guilty  of  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  and 
Who  •!«  depriving  such  a  person  of  his  or  her 
dvll  rights  under  color  of  law. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  initiate  an 
Immcdtete  Investigation  ot  this  matter  and 
MiTtoe  me  of  Ha  outcome. 
Sincerely. 

EowAxo  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Slaiw     Inmate     Shaxxd     Cell     With     a 
Muslim   He'd  Helped  Convict 

PHiLAOKLrHiA,  January  3. — ^An  inmate  who 
WM  eUtn  In  jaU  last  Monday  shared  a  ceU 
with  a  man  whom  he  had  helped  convict  In 
the  1073  murders  of  seven  Wm"i>«  Muslims, 
the  superintendent  of  PhUadelphla's  prisons 
•aid  today. 

Jamas  H.  Price.  25  years  old,  was  found 
dead  In  his  oeU  at  H(dmesburg  Prison.  Offl- 
ciala  contended  after  an  autopsy  that  he  had 
been  strangled  and  that  the  slaying  had  been 
made  to  lo<*  like  a  suicide. 

No  one  has  been  charged  In  the  klllin?. 

The  Phnadelphla  Bulletin  said  the  confine- 
ment of  Mr.  Price  and  Theodore  Moody,  30, 
In  the  same  cell  was  a  violation  of  state  law 
that  requires  that  prisoners  awaiting  trial 
be  kept  separate  from  other  prisoners. 

Louis  T.  Aytch.  the  superintendent  of  pris- 
ons, said,  however,  that  no  law  was  violated. 
The  purpose  of  the  law,  he  said.  Is  to  keep 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  separate  from  con- 
victs. 

Mr.  Price  was  awaiting  trial  on  robbery 
charges  and  Mr.  Moody  on  murder  chargea. 
The  charges  against  both  of  them  were  un- 
related to  the  Hanafl  murders. 

The  Bulletin  quoted  Walter  Cohen,  the 
city's  prison  master,  as  saying  the  two  in- 
mates were  placed  in  the  same  cell  although 
37  cells  in  the  maElmnm  security  block  were 
vacant. 

Although  BCr.  Price  never  testified  against 
the  other  defendants,  his  written  statement 
and  confeasion  were  credited  with  breaking 
the  Hanafl  eaae.  Seven  ineinbers  of  the  sect 
were  slain  In  a  house  in  Waablngton  owned 
by  Kareen  Abdul-Jabbar.  tha  professional 
basketbaU  player. 
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Department  or  J  istice, 
Washington,  D.C,  Janua  y  13,  1975. 
Hon.  EowARD  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Congressman  Koch: 
Qeneral  has  asked  me  to 

thank  you  for  your ^ 

uary  7,  1975,  pertaining  to  a  . 
tide  which  appeared  in  the  Neu 
Because  of  Its  specific  natun 
ferred  your  request  to  John 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Ci 
sion,    ISepartment    of    Justice. 
D.C,  and  have  asked  that  office 
rectly  to  you. 

If  I  can  be  of  additional 
matter,  please  call  upon  me 
Sincerely, 

W.  Vincent  RakeStraw, 
Assistant  Attornt  /  General. 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C,  Februa  y  6,  1975 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Koch: 

sponse  to  your  recent   ^ 

ceming  the  death  of  James  H 
former  in  the  case  involving  th( 
seven  Hanafl  Muslims  in 
in  1973.  Mr.  Price  was  found  dfad 
liad  been  placed  in  a  cell  with 
defendants  in  that  case. 

We  have  directed  the  Federa 
Investigation    to    Investigate 
Should  it  develop  that  a  vlolatlii 
law  was  involved,  appropriate  action 
taken  by  this  Division. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Stanley  Pottinge 
Assistant  Attorney 
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Congress  op  the  United  _.. 
Washington,  D.C,  Februat  >/ 
J.  Stanley  Pottinger, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civi 
vision.  Department  of  Justic  '. 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  PoTTiNGni:  I  am  very 
of  your  response  of  February  6, 
that  the  FBI  wUl  be  Investigating 
of  James  H.  Price,  as  requested 
of  January  7th  to  Attorney 

I  would  be  most  obliged  if 
me  know  the  outcome  of  that 
Sincerely, 

Edwar 


Thl! 


Department  op  JufcncE, 
Washington,  D.C,  Mar  h  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
28  Federal  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  _ 
to  your  recent  correspondence 
be  informed  of  the  outcome  of 
gatlon  into  the  death  of  James 
Informer  in  the  case  involving 
of  seven  Hanafi  Miislims  in  """  ' 
m  1973. 

The  investigation  being  conducted  by  the 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  not  yet 

complete.  When  such  investigatlo  a  has  been 

completed,  we  wlU  Inform  you  of  vfs  outcome. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Stanley  Pottinger 
Assistant  Attorney  Get  eral. 
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Department  of  Ju^ce, 
Washington,  D.C,  Juri^ 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
26  Federal  Plaza. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  29,  1975  requesting 
the  status  of  our  investigation  of  the  death 
of  James  H.  Price. 

We  have  been  informed  that 

itles  have  charged  three  Inmatei 

murder  of  Mr.  Price.  Trial  has  b« 

mid- June  barring  any  contlnuan  «s 
cord  with  our  policy  of  deferrlu  j 
action,  we  are  following  the 
ceedlngs.    A    decision    regarding 
investigation  will  await  the 
trial. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Stanley  Pottinger, 
Assistant  Attorney 

Civil  Rights  pivision. 
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Gen  ral, 


Congress  of  the  United 
Washington,    D.C,    June 
Hon.  J.  Stanley  Pottinger, 
As.'iistant  Attorney  General,  Civil 

vision.   Department   of  Justice 

ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Pottinger:   I  want  to 
edge  your  letter  of  June  2.  I  am 
that  yotl  would  defer  an  : 

whether  or  not  local  law 

flclals  have  violated  the  civil  right 
H.  Price  simply  because  the  "loci 
itles  have  charged  three  inmates 
murder  of  Mr.  Price."  Even  were 
mates  to  be  found  guilty  that   -^ 
relieve,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Justi(  e 
ment  of  its  responsibility  to  purs 
vestlgatlon  into  whether  local  lav 
ment  agencies  were  criminally  1) 
having  placed  Mr.  Price  Into  the 
situation  which  occasioned  his 

I  would  appreciate  your 
above  mat^ter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward 


Sta  pes, 
17    1975. 
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THE    ESSENTIAL    ELEMENTi  S    OP    A 
REAL  ENERGY  PROGR|Im 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and   ._. 
permission  to  extend  his  remarfs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  f o  ■ 
week,  the  Congress  has  consic 
6860,  the  Energy  Conservation 
version  Act.  We  have  been  __ 
amending  the  bill  in  several 
have  stricken  the  gasoline  tax,  ^ 
posed  mandatory  fuel  efBcienc  r 
ards  on  car  manufacturers.  The 
place  limitations  on  oil  imports 
vide  tax  Incentives  for  conserv 
conversion.  Most  importantly, 
rejected  the  idea  that  the  way 
energy  is  to  inflate  the  prices 
middle  and  lower  income  , 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

bate  on  H.R.  6860  and  to  enact 
Into  law.  We  will  very  shortly 
opportunity  to  act  on  bills  to 
domestic  oil  production  on  Fede. 
and  on  the  Outer  Continental 
hope  we  will  delay  all  scheduled 
and  holidays  until  the  House  hai 
the  energy  bill  now  undergoing 
before  the  Interstate  and 
merce  Committee. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  f ro4n 
umn  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  of  th  i 
ington  Post  of  Simday  June 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues: 
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The  essential  elements  of  a  real  energy  pro- 
gram still  Include  some  direct  limitation  on 
imports  so  as  to  weaken  the  cartel;  govern- 
ment action  to  allocate  reduced  supplies;  a 
legislated  efficiency  requirement  for  gas-guz- 
:^llng  cars;  other  conservation  measures  in 
heating  and  air-condltloning;  and  a  shift 
to  other  forms  of  energy,  especially  coal,  while 
r.ew  sources  of  oil  are  being  developed. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
.  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  Senator 
Pell,  Congressman  Fraser,  and  I  have 
recently  had  with  the  White  House  con- 
cerning Federal  weather  modification 
activities.  On  April  23,  we  wrote  the 
President  the  following  letter  urging  the 
creation  of  a  lead  agency  to  coordinate 
Federal  work  on  weather  modification 
and  urging  that  such  research  be  con- 
ducted by  civilian  agencies  rather  than 
the  Defense  Department: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  23,  1975. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  authors  of  sev- 
eral resolutions  for  outlawing  environmental 
modification  as  a  weapon  of  war,  we  now 
write  recommending  government  work  in 
th©  peaceful  uses  of  such  modification  that 
could  help  to  promote  energy  consen-atlon, 
safeguard  the  environment  and  stabilize 
.agricultural  production.  In  sending  these 
recommendations,  we  wish  to  make  clear 
that  we  support  continued  research,  par- 
ticularly Into  weather  modification  for 
peaceful  purposes,  regarding  which  we  be- 
lieve there  currently  exist  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  its  applications. 

The  role  of  weather  modification  in  energy 
conservation  was  sharply  outlined  in  a  re- 
cent example  which  came  to  our  attention. 
Coming  from  Boston  to  Washington,  a  re- 
cent flight  was  delayed  by  bad  weather  and 
according  to  one  passenger's  calculations,  as 
much  fuel  was  exhausted  around  Washing- 
ton while  the  plane  waited  to  land  as  was 
consumed  during  the  entire  flight  from  Bos- 
ton. This  is  only  one  example  of  the  energy 
costs  of  bad  weather,  but  weather  condi- 
tions being  what  they  are.  it  is  a  frequent 
case.  Research  into  fog  dissipation  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  work  which  can  reduce 
those  costs. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  research  and 
understand  how  our  own  industrial  devel- 
opment has  Inadvertently  modified  weather 
and  environment.  Studies  are  beginning  to 
show  differences  in  temperature  and  air 
quality  over  urban  and  industrial  areas, 
which  affect  the  immediate  environment  as 
well  as  infiuence  weather  downwind.  There 
is  sufficient  growing  suspicion  that  Inadvert- 
ent environmental  modification  can  help 
produce  extremes  of  weather,  such  as 
drought,  to  warrant  further  investigation 
and  research. 

The  implications  of  weather  modification 
for  agriculture  are  obvious  and  various  ef- 
fort.'? to  enhance  rainfall  have  been  going 
on  for  years.  These  efforts,  however,  need 
c.iordlnation  and  careful  study  to  help  de- 
termine what  approaches  are  productive, 
what  tyx)es  of  weather  formation  are  most 
susceptible  to  modification  and  how  modifi- 
cation in  one  area  affects  weather  elsewhere. 
Clearly,  the  potential  for  Increased  agricul- 
ture output — both  domestically  and  world- 
wide—Is  great. 
Given  these  opportunities,  It  is  unfortu- 


nate that  civilian  directed  research  has  been 
diffuse.  The  fiscal  1975  budget  shows 
weather  modific«itlon  projects  in  six  agen- 
cies and  a  division  by  function  as  fcfllows: 


Fiscal  ysar- 

- 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Department  of  Apiculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

366 

1779 

270 
4,673 
(1.161) 

399 

666 

3,900 

1,397 

4,000 

15.401 

150 
4  575 

Department  of  Defense 

<l.209) 

(1,300) 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Department  of  the  Interior 

160 

404 

645 

6,370 

"  '555' 
745 
3,445 

Department  of  Transportation. 
National  Science  Foundation.. 

Total 

1,067 

5,790 

19,581 

1,520 
4,270 

15,270 

DIVISION  BY  FUNCTION 

Fiscal  year— 

Agencii 

1973 

1974      1975 

» 

Precipitation  modi- 
fication..     5,472    3,735    3,279    DOC,  DOI. 

Fog  and  cloud 
modification 1,541    1,194    1,264    DOD.  DOT. 

Hail  suppression 2,860    2,000    2,100    NSF. 

Lightnini  modifica- 
tion         624       330       356    DOA,  DCD,  NSF 

Hurricane  and 
severe  storm 
modification 1.818    1.741    1,816    DOC. 

Social,  economic, 
legal,  and  eco- 
logical studies 1  '40    1,310    1,110    DOI,  NSF. 

Inadvertent  modifi- 
cation of  Meather 
and  climate 3.252    3,643    4,398    DOC,  DOT,  NSF. 

Support  a,id  services.    2, 274    1, 475        937    DOC,  DOI,  NSF. 

Total... 19,581  15,401  15.270 

Although  In  some  respects  the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion gathers  data  on  all  these  projects.  It  does 
not  really  function  as  a  lead  agency  or  exert 
sufficient  direction,  coordination  or  control 
over  the  civilian  or  mlltary  projects.  It  is 
clear  from  the  second  chart,  furthermoK, 
that  considerable  overlap  and  possible  du- 
plication exists.  We  believe,  however,  that  In 
a  field  as  diverse  and  speculative  as  this,  a 
greater  degree  of  centralization  is  desirable. 
This  same  recommendation  has  been  made 
on  a  number  of  occasions  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere : 

NACOA  finds  that,  although  we  appear  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  practical  vwather 
modification,  and  some  facets  are  opera- 
tional. In  other  applications  a  great  deal  of 
complex  research  still  needs  to  be  done.  Un- 
less the  scientific  manpower  and  funding  are 
better  directed,  we  assuredly  will  continue  to 
make  very  slow  progress  towards  weather 
control.  NACOA  therefore  reiterates  its  rec- 
ommendations of  last  year  that: 

"The  many  small  programs  in  weather 
modification  now  scattered  widely  through 
the  Federal  agencies  be  focused  and  comxll- 
nated  under  NOAA's  head;  basic  cloud 
physics  and  dynamics  be  given  higher  pri- 
ority; and  that  the  legal,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  weather  modification  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  appropriate  regu- 
latory and  licensing  legislation  be  sought." 
(it  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
NACOA,  June  29,  1973.  page  vlli.) 

We  also  believe  It  is  particularly  Important 
that  any  such  coordination  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  civilian  agency;  Indeed,  that  all 
such  research  should  be  conducted  by  civilian 
agencies. 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  raised  in  the 
past  over  the  nature  of  some  of  the  research 
conducted  by  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
area  of  weather  modification.  You  will  recall 
the  not  too  successfvil  efforts  to  Increase  rain- 
fall over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  several  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $21.6  million.  We  have  grave 


doubts  about  the  merits  of  any  project  such 
as  this,  but  we  are  also  concerned  about  the 
way  in  which  the  incident  was  handled  by 
the  Government.  The  project  was  at  first 
flatly — and  repeatedly — denied  publicly  and 
befcxe  Congress  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  the  basic  facts  were  ultimately 
conceded  some  years  later  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  confirmed 
the  aUegatlons  that  had  been  made. 

Such  incidents  have  given  rise  to  continu- 
ing concern  on  our  part  over  the  scope  of 
federal  research  and  development  cm  envi- 
ronmental and  weather  modification.  What 
is  significant  about  these  incidents  Is  that 
they  continue  to  occiur  In  respect  to  Defense 
Department  research,  even  though  DOD  as- 
serts such  research  has  only  peaceful  appli- 
cations, such  as  airport  fog  dl^>ersal.  If  this 
is  the  ^'Sse,  then  it  would  seem  both  logical 
and  appropriate  to  place  such  research  In 
civilian  agencies  where  it  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  degree  of  precision  and  suc- 
cess, since  weapons'  applications  are  not  in- 
volved, and  where  it  would  not  cause  new 
suqilclons  about  the  real  nature  of  the  work. 

Weather  modification  is  a  field  at  great 
potential,  promising  considerable  benefits  to 
agriculture  and  transportation,  to  mention 
only  two  prime  areas  of  research.  At  the 
same  time  the  potential  military  appUeatlons 
of  weather  modification  research  are  serious. 
Last  stunmer's  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
ITnlon  to  meet  to  discuss  a  ban  on  weather 
warfare  i«  most  encouraging.  We  hope  that 
in  the  light  of  that  agreement,  you  will  be 
able  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  our 
recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

Gilbert  Ocde. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Claiborne  Pell, 

VS.  Senator. 

DONAIA    M.   FRASBt, 

Member  of  Congress. 

On  June  5,  we  received  the  following 
response  from  Norman  K  Ross,  Jr..  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Domestic  Council: 
The  White  Rottsk, 

Washington,  June  5, 1975. 
Hon.  Gilbert  Gxtse, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gtjde:  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  AprU  23, 1975, 
in  which  you  recommend  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  governmental  work  In  the  peaceful 
uses  of  weather  modification. 

A  considerable  amount  of  careful  thought 
and  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
weather  modification  and  what  the  Federal 
role  and.  In  particular,  the  role  of  various 
agencies  should  be  In  this  area.  As  a  result  of 
this  study,  we  have  developed  a  general  strat- 
egy for  addressing  weather  modification  ef- 
forts which  we  believe  provides  for  an  ap- 
propriate level  of  coordination. 

For  the  most  part,  as  your  letter  points 
out,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  tmderstand 
the  posslbUltles  for  weather  modification  and 
the  complexities  that  are  involved.  Inadvert- 
ent modification  of  weather  and  environment 
through  industrial  development  is  indeed  a 
prime  example. 

There  are  many  problem.s  generated  by- 
varlous  weather  phenomena  such  as  loss  of 
crops  through  hall  damage  and  destruction 
of  property  caused  by  hurricanes  and  fiood- 
Ing.  In  many  cases  the  approaches  to  solving 
these  problems  may  or  may  not  be  best  met 
through  weather  modification  techniques. 
Other  solutions  such  as  community  prepared- 
ness, better  land  use  planning,  and  protec- 
tive measures  may  more  effectively  and  real- 
istically achieve  the  objectives. 

For  this  reason,  we  believe  that  the  agency 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  a  particular  national  problem 
should  be  given  the  latitude  to  seek  the  best 
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Approach  or  solution  to  the  problem.  In  some 
Instances  this  may  Involve  a  form  of  weather 
modification,  while  In  other  Instances  other 
approaches  may  be  mor«  appropriate. 

While  w©  would  certainly  agree  that  some 
level  of  coordination  of  weather  modification 
research  efforts  is  logical,  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  program  under  the  direction  of  any 
one  single  agency's  leadership  Is  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  We  have  found  from  our 
study  that  the  types  of  scientific  research 
conducted  by  agencies  ai-e  substantially  dif- 
ferent in  approach,  techniques,  and  type  of 
equipment  employed,  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular weather  phenomena  being  addressed. 
For  example,  there  Is  very  little  in  common 
between  hurricane  suppression  and  attempt- 
ing to  Increase  rain  or  snow.  Fog  dispersal 
efforts  have  almost  nothing  In  common  with 
any  other  weather  modification.  Each  type  of 
weather  modification  requues  a  different 
form  of  program  management  and  there  are 
few  conunon  threads  which  run  among  all 
programs. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  conunon  prob- 
lems and  solutions  among  the  programs,  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Atmospheric  Sci- 
ences (ICAS)  is  bringing  together  agency 
representatives  who  are  Involved  in  weather 
modification  research,  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  their  ideas  and  approaches  to  vari- 
ous problems.  In  addition,  a  series  of  lead 
agencies  have  been  established  to  concen- 
trate efforts  in  particular  areas:  Interior  In 
precipitation;  Agriculture  In  lightning  sup- 
pression; (Commerce  in  severe  storms,  includ- 
ing hurricanes:  NSF  m  haU  research;  and 
Transportation  in  fog  suppression.  These  lead 
roles  provide  for  coordination  in  areas  with 
common  characteristics  and  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  duplicative  efforts. 
Although  more  than  one  agency  is  involved 
in  a  general  area  such  as  inadvertent  modi- 
fication, their  efforts  are  keyed  toward  par- 
ticular objectives. 

X  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  and  I  would  liiie  to  thank  you  for  shar- 
ing your  views  with  us.  We  would  be  happy  to 
provide  you  any  additional  information  you 
may  need  concerning  current  efforts  in  ttie 
weather  modification  area. 
Sincerely, 

NoEMAN  E.  Ross.  Jr., 
Assistant  Director,  Domestic  Council. 

The  administration's  response  is  dis- 
appointing in  that  it  rejects  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  lead  agency,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  National  Advisory  CcHnmlt- 
tee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  has  regu- 
larly recommended  it.  The  reply  ignores 
completely  the  crucial  second  point  of 
military  involvement  in  weather  modi- 
fication research.  I  commented  on  this 
problem  in  some  detail  in  my  testimony 
of  September  24, 1974,  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements: 

DANGERS  or   WEATHER   MODIFICATION CONTROL 

Why  should  we  be  so  alarmed  about  a 
technique  that  is  not  nearly  as  lethal  as 
other  forms  of  warfare?  First,  there  are  dis- 
tinct control  and  command  problems  asso- 
ciated with  geophysical  warfare  and  weather 
modification  in  particular.  We  simply  do  not 
have  effective  short  or  long  term  control  over 
the  climates  of  the  world.  We  can  create  cer- 
tain disturbances,  but  as  civilian  experi- 
ments have  shown,  control  is  not  precise.  In 
a  military  environment,  control  over  the  re- 
sults of  weather  experimentation  Is  even 
more  uncertain  in  respect  to  military  targets, 
and  there  is  practically  no  hope  of  prevent - 
I  Ing  military  efforts  from  spilling  over  Into 
civilian  life  with  devastating  effect,  particu- 
larly m  developmg  agricultural  countries. 
Here,  wind  changes,  rainfall  changes,  or  even 
changes  in  the  composition  of  rain  could 
seriously  disrupt  the  livelihood  of  most  of  the 
country's  citizens  and  create  severe  food  sup- 
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ply  problems,  all  far  distant  fron 
mlUtary  target.  This  is  partly 
called    downwind    effect, 
changes    with     weather 
weather       unpredictability 
modification  efforts 
it    Impossible   to   determine 
wind"  wUl  be  at  any  given  time 
that  the  use  of  weather 
evltably  indiscriminate.  We  cann4t 
military  targets  or  cause  droug  tit 
producing  only  military  rations 
uology  will  be  used  against 
of  their  uniform  or  occupation 
evltably  strike  civilians  harder 
military  objectives. 

The  command  problem  is  no 
Since  the  technology  to  date 
volve  great  expense  or  sophisticated 
ment,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagl 
weather  modification  by  many 
tary  subunlts.  In  fact,  there 
ports  that  we  have  trained  the 
namese  to  use  weather  modification 
are  no  double -key  saflng 
no    exclusive    possession    as 
weapons. 

DAfTGERS    OF    WEATHER    MODIFK  ATION 
IDENTU ICATION    AND    DETEC    ION 

These  issues  of  commnnd  and  control 
light    another    disturbing 
weather  modification,  the  diflicully 
tion.  Unlike  other  weapons,  it  m 
ble  to  initiate  military  weather 
projects   without  being  detecte( 
words,  tlie  military  results  may  n 
tied  to  the  initiating  partj'.  Thi 
possibility  or  the  clandestine  use 
leal  warfare  where  a  country 
if  it  has  been  att.ickcd.  The 
this  situation,  the  fear  of  not  k 
another  country  may   be  alterin  j 
mate  is  highly  destabilizing.  'i'hi| 
national  paranoia — a  pervading 
the  motives  and   actions  of  a 
country — could  well   be   amplific  1 
laying  of  blame  for  any  adverse 
ditions  or  weather  disasters  on 
bors. 

This    was   clearly   brought   hofrie 
recent  admission  of  the 
fens©  that  it  had  indeed  been 
weather  modification  activities 
Asia  from  1967  to  1972,  even  at  a 
Department  witnesses  were  deny 
volvement  in  their  congressional 

In  a  January  28,  1974,  letter  to 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Secretary  Laird  corrected  his 
April  18,  1972,  in  which  he  statec 
never  engaged  hi  that  type  of  _ 
North  Vietnam."  Laird  admittec 
such  activities  were  conducted 
Vietnam  in  1967  and  1968.  It  was 
of  the  most  useless  programs  eve 
by  the  Government.  The  ral: 
accomplished  nothing  except  washing 
milliou  down  the  drain,  and  It 
taken  with  no  thought  as  to  the 
ous  situations  which  could  evolv 
a  policy. 

MTECTS   OP    WEATHER    MODIFICATIOi  f 

There  Is  no  question  that  mui  h 
research  is  now  being  done  undei 
ing  of  weather  modification.  Airp  rt 
persal    operations,    cloud    seedln 
areas  threatened  by  drought, 
crease   the   winter  snow   pack, 
ments  in  hurricane  control  are  all 
scientific  efforts   that   can   meet 
domestic  and  international  needs 
into  peaceful  applications  of 
modification    technology    should 
Unfortunately,    Pentagon 
weather      modification      researcl 
classified  or  tor  peaceful  . 
ous  conssquences  for  the  U.S.  i 
e^itific  community,  the  American 
t.'je  International  community. 

Geophysical   warfare,   to   use 
speech,  can  poison  the  atmosphere 
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ing  legitimate  International 
as  the  global  atmospheric  research 
the   International  hydrological 
meteorology  in  general.  We  have  _._, 
that  it  caused  the  U.S.  delegatic  n 
Stockholm  Conference  to  water  do 
ommendation  on  climate  changes 
tential  for  embarrassment  is  great. 

Our  scientific  community  could 
der   suspicion   or   attack   at   these 
tional   meetings.   The   fine   work 
built  up  over  the  years  by  our 
mospheric  scientists  could  be  di-^-- .. 
stroke  of  Pentagon  experimeutatlo:  i 

But  it  is  not  only  our  scientists 
credibility — it  is  the  Defense  Dt 
itself.  Through  its  involvement  1e 
which  may  have  military  appUcat 
tliough  it  is  intended  for  peaceful 
the  Pentagon  has  laid  Itself  open 
tions  of  a  variety  of  clandestine 

Two  ca.ses  will  illustrate  the 
Defense  Department  engages  in  _. 
medical  research,  some  of  which 
exclusively   to    military    needs, 
parallel  research  carried  out  by 
stitutions.  The  Navy,  for  example 
research  unit  In  Egypt  studying 
diseases  for  many  years.  By 
research  "lii-house,"  so  to  speak, 
obtaining  it  through  civilian  res( 
cies,  the  Navy  leaves  Itself  open 
that   it  Is  actually  studying  or 
germ  warfare  or  the  like.  As  un. 
such  charges  may  be,  they  are  ver  ' 
to  combat,  especially  In  the  currer  b 
of  suspicion  about  many  Pentagon 
Yet,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
search  could  not  be  conducted  by 
agencies  of  Government  and  its  r._ 
available  to  the  Defense  Departmem 
where  Defense  required  Informatioi 
Jects   not   currently  under  im 
could  levy  requirements  on  the  ... 
ence  Foundation  which  would  In 
duct  or  contract  for  the  needed  r( 
reducing  the  opportunities  for 

to  develop,  controversy  which 

hamper  research,  especially  abroad. 

In  the  area  of  weather  modiflcatit  n 
been  assured  that  Air  Force  Interes' 
techniques  Is  lUnited  to  developing 
for  airfield  fog  dispersal  or  supp 
other  life-saving  measures.  These  . 
are  just  as  important  to  business 
aviation  and  the  general  public, 
is  ho  reason  why  such  research 
conducted  by  a  civilian  agency. 

As  a  general  principle,  therefore 
urge   that   wherever   an   adequate 
base  exists  for  conducting  specific 
applied  research  outside  of  the  De 
of  Defense  and  associated  agencies, 
be  wise  policy  to  conduct  all  such 
through  non-defense  agencies,  such 
NIH,  NSF  or  private  Institutions.  In 
to  helping  resolve  Pentagon  credib 
lems,  such  a  procedure  will  tend 
duplication  of  effort  and  may 
duce  some  cost  savings. 

Thus,  although  the  subject  of  .. 
is  an  international  treaty  banning 
weather  modification  techniques  as 
it  is  important  that  we  go  beyond 
deal  directly  with  the  development 
research  within  our  own  Gove: 

to  clearly  divorce  all  weather 

activities  from  the  military  and 
doubt  that  American  Interest  In  tl 
strictly  peaceful  and  humanitarian 
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This  administration  and  its 
sor  have  made  progi-ess  toward 
national    treaty    banning    the 
weather  modification  as  a  weapoi 
but  neither  administration  has  replly 
derstood    the   important   linlt 
banning   weather   warfare   and 
weather  modification  research 
hands  of  the  military.  We  canned 
bly  negotiate  a  weather  warfare 
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the  same  time  we  are  funding  classified 
Defense  Department  research  projects  in 
weather  modification.  Since  the  Defense 
Department  has  maintained  that  Its  re- 
t>earch  only  Involves  peaceful  applica- 
tions, it  is  difBcult  to  understand  why 
such  research  cannot  be  placed  in  civil- 
ian hands.  The  administration  is  unwill- 
ing to  move  in  that  direction,  and  legisla- 
tive action  may  be  necessary.  I  am  in  the 
process  of  preparing  just  Uiat,  and  I  plan 
-shortly  to  submit  my  proiwsals  foi'  House 
consideration. 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Hallandale  Digest  of  Thursday,  May  15, 
Marty  Berg,  who  used  to  write  a  boxing 
column  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
during  the  years  when  Jim  Farley  served 
as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Ath- 
letic Commission  and  has  known  Mr. 
Farley  for  a  long  time,  under  his  cap- 
tion "A  Bird's  Eye  View"  paid  a  beautiful 
but  richly  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  and  good  men  of  America,  as  he 
has  just  celebrated  on  May  30  his  87th 
birthday,  James  A.  Farley. 

At  a  time  when  politicians  are  gen- 
erally in  a  questionable  status,  if  not  in 
disrepute,  in  America,  tliis  supreme  poli- 
tician of  the  Nation's  history  stands  out 
today  as  he  did  when  he  was  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  Postmaster  General  and 
the  architect  of  the  phenomenal  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party  in  national 
affairs,  as  a  man  of  unquestioned  in- 
tearrity.  a  man  of  universally  acclaimed 
honor,  a  man  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
.service  of  God  and  his  country.  Jim  Par- 
ley, the  man,  indeed  the  successful  busi- 
nessman, is  as  much  respected  today  for 
being  the  man  he  is  as  he  was  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  great  power- 
next  to  the  President  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  country. 

The  numerous  academic,  religious,  and 
political  honors  James  Farley  has  re- 
reived  are  a  recognition  of  the  stature  of 
the  man — ^his  exceptional  ability  and 
liis  concern  for  people — people  every- 
where. 

Jim  Farley  remains  famous  not  only 
for  his  phenomenal  memory  for  names 
and  faces  but  for  being  a  politician 
whose  word  was  his  bond,  whose  char- 
acter was  imassailable  and  whose  interest 
was  the  public  good.  No  suggestion  of  cor- 
ruption, no  intimation  of  personal  profit 
fiom  his  political  power,  whether  it  be 
as  a  boxing  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  ever  touched  Jim 
Farley.  He  was  not  only  a  politician's  pol- 
itician, he  was  a  people's  pohtlcian. 

Those  were  great  days  when  Jim  Parley 
was  forging  the  political  organization 
that  vaulted  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  into 
tlic  ViThite  House  as  President  and  when 
he  guided  the  Democratic  Party  to  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  ever  achieved 
in  American  political  histoi-y  and  Jim 
Parley  was  the  peerless  leader  of  those 
great  days  with  Roosevelt  How  fortunate 


we  are  that  such  a  man  still  lives,  strong 
of  body,  keen  of  mind,  warm  of  spirit,  at 
87 — the  counselor  of  his  party  and  of  his 
country,-the  sage  of  politics,  the  symbol 
of  what  a  political  leader  should  be.  His 
continued  good  health  and  liis  wai'm 
qualities  of  friendship  still  endear  him 
to  innumerable  Americans. 

As  one  of  those  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
friend.ship  of  Jim  Parley,  with  my  wife, 
I  join  in  saluting  Jim  Farley  on  his  87th 
birthday  and  in  the  prayer  and  hope  that 
America  for  many,  many  more  years  will 
be  blessed  by  the  continued  health,  no- 
bility, and  leadership  of  Jim  Farley.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  this  beautiful  eulogy  of 
this  great  man  by  Marty  Berg  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
msiks: 

A  Bf.rc's  Eye  View 

(By  Marty  Berg) 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  my  ever  liviu' 
and  I  explore  the  gift  and  sundry  shops  for 
a  birthday  card.  Natal  day  cards  aren't  such 
a  much  as  a  purchase,  and  they're  usually  too 
slobbery  or  too  dirty.  We  exercise  great  can 
in  our  selection,  because  this  man  to  whom 
we're  going  to  send  it  is  mora  than  a  special 
guy;  a  great,  verily  a  skyscraper  among 
pygmies. 

This  card  niu.siui  flatter,  because  this  man 
is  possessed  of  tremendous  humility,  not- 
withstanding honors  and  degrees  heaped 
upon  him  by  a  virtual  Who's  Who  of  univer- 
sities, societies  and  governments,  not  except- 
ing the  coveted  Laetare  Medal  bestowed 
upon  liiin  last  year  by  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  highest  award  possible  to 
an  American  Catholic  layman. 

No  religious  message  is  needed  in  this  card, 
for  this  man  is  a  tower  of  religious  strength, 
deep  in  his  Catholic  convictions,  yet  so  free 
of  bigotry,  prejudice  or  bias  he  inspires  oth- 
ers of  different  faiths  to  live  their  religions 
as  devoutly  and  with  as  much  fulfillment 
as  he. 

We  don't  seek  a  card  that  mentions  age,  for 
he  has  little  time  in  a  full  career  to  even 
think  of  bis  fotir  score  and  seven  years  as 
other  than  passages  of  time  much  too  short 
for  him  to  accomplish  the  many  tasks  he's 
set  for  himself.  When  you  reach  87,  as  he 
will  on  Decoration  Day,  your  only  concern  is 
in  getting  things  done  quickly,  so  that  you 
can  get  on  to  the  next  chore. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  live  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  vast  shadow  cast  by  this 
great  man.  and  I  cherish  it  because  I  know 
the  many  thotisands  who  demand  of  his  time, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  chooses  to  dis- 
pense it.  I  am  jealously  proud  of  a  stack  of 
letters  from  him  accumulated  through  the 
years:  some  brief  notes  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  one  from  me,  apologizing  for  the 
brevity  due  to  the  daily  mass  of  correspond- 
ence he  first  gets  out  of  the  way  before  at- 
tending to  his  business,  almost  as  heavy 
now  as  it  was  before  he  was  named  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

There  are  three  and  four  page  single  spaced 
letters  from  him  In  which  he  elaborates  his 
views  on  the  national  and  world  scenes,  com- 
ments made  with  sxich  perception,  clarity 
and  analytic  brlllance.  It's  small  wonder  he's 
revered  as  the  politician's  politician.  Wliat 
a  President  he'd  have  made! 

In  this  day.  when  politicians  are  nnathema, 
and  so  many  of  them  indicted,  resigtied. 
Jniled.  holding  office  while  suspect.  It's  re- 
fre.'Jhiiiy  to  be  able  to  point  to  him  and  sny. 
•'There's  an  honest  politician,  a  man  witli 
(ibidint,  love  of  failh  in  his  cotuitry."  No 
one  dares  contradict  you. 

That's  James  A.  Farley.  He'll  celebrate  his 
87ih  birthday  on  May  30.  and  the  Almighty 
never  blessed  a  finer  man  with  such  years. 
Coii<:VRlulationb  vvill  pr.ur  in  from  tlie  enlire 


world,  but  bell  be  happiest  that  day  talking 
with  his  datighters,  his  son  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

I  first  met  Jim  when  he  was  appointed  to 
th©  NT  State  Athletic  Commission  in  1924 
(whew!)  by  Governor  Ai  Smith.  Tuesday 
morning  sessions  of  the  Boxing  Commission, 
as  It  was  better  known,  were  dominated  by 
this  6'4"  man  whose  "We'll  cross  that  bridge 
when  w©  get  to  it."  squelched  many  a  pro- 
moter, fight  manager  or  newspaperman  who 
.sought  a  snap  decision.  He  succeeded  Bill 
Muldoou  as  chairman  in  1925  and,  through 
1933,  when  he  resigned  to  become  President 
FRD's  Postmaster  General,  he  ruled  the  sport 
through  its  most  tumultuous  years. 

There  never  has  been  a  challenge  to  the 
statement  that  it  was  Farley  who  won  the 
Presidency  for  FDR  through  the  legion  of 
friends  in  the  Democratic  Party  he'd  gar- 
nered during  his  years  as  National  Conven- 
tion delegate,  and  National  Committee  chair- 
man. He  delivered  the  voles.  Not  even  th© 
Kennedys  could  equal  his  vast  personal  or- 
ganization, completely   loyal,  uncorruptible. 

Th©  Sunday  mornmg  crowd  outside  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  nevei 
failed  to  recognized  the  couple  walking  down 
the  steps  after  services — "There's  Jim  Parley 
i>nd  his  wife  Elizabeth."  They  made  an  im- 
pressive pair,  ana  you  could  see  the  great 
love  Jim  had  for  her  as  he  guided  her  down 
the  steps. 

■you  can  understand  then,  I  hope  why  my 
spouse  and  I  are  looking  forward  to  going 
North  with  such  eagerness.  We  hope  hell  be 
able  to  see  us.  If  only  for  a  brief  moment. 
Should  he,  it  will  be  a  thrill  to  go  to  his  Coca 
Cola  Export  Corporation's  Madison  Avenue 
olflces,  be  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  staff 
member,  be  hugged  by  his  secretary,  and 
then  be  ushered  Into  his  presence. 

He'll  smile  that  warm  Irish  smile  of  his,  ri-se 
from  his  chair,  come  around  his  desk,  and 
my  wife  will  reach  around  him  affectionately, 
the  top  of  her  head  reaching  below  his  chest. 

Weil  chat  for  a  while.  Hell  ask  after  our 
health,  and  then  talk  about  his  greatly  loved 
grandchildren,  baseball,  and  boxing's  decline. 
From  the  multitude  of  photos  of  the  world's 
religious,  political,  social  and  sports  greats 
that  cover  the  office  walls  from  floor  to  cell- 
ing, there'll  be  smiles. 

Well  take  our  leave,  and  I'll  be  ten  feel 
trtU.  Happy  birthday,  Jim!  God  love  you! 


ADDRESS  ON  REAL  ESTATE 

tMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  hi  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  workable 
solutions  are  slow  in  coming  to  the  com- 
plex problems  of  a  depressed  home  build- 
ing industry,  riddled  with  its  attendant 
lagging  housing  starts  and  paucity  of 
available  long-term  mortgage  moneys. 
The  renewed  vitality  of  much  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  will  depend  upon  a  viable 
home  loan  financing  system  which  will 
in  turn  find  its  life  support  with  the  con- 
fidence of  our  great  financial  institu- 
tions. 

We  read  almost  daily  about  the  loosen- 
ing of  funds  in  the  home  mortgage  in- 
dustry, about  declining  interest  rates  and 
the  upturn  in  housing  construction  which 
is  likely  to  be  forthcoming  any  day.  Yet, 
little  of  this  "upturn"  has  been  translated 
into  a  cash  flow  from  lender  to  borrower, 
the  necessary  bottom  line  in  signaling 
the  emergence  of  a  rejuvenated  partner- 
ship between  builders,  borrowers  and  fi- 
nanciers. 

Before  the  distinguLshed  Real  Estate 
Finance   Conference   of    the   American 
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Bankers  Association  held  recently  In 
Denver,  Colo^  an  eminent  spokesman 
for  the  banking  Industry,  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Courshon.  presented  a  thought-provok- 
ing address  on  the  concept  of  tying  home 
mortgage  rates  to  the  changing  rate  of 
Inflation — an  Indexing  system  which 
would  adjust  continually  to  the  peaks 
and  troughs  of  the  housing  market. 

Mr.  Courshon.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Washington  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
AssoclaUon,  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  has  long 
been  a  pace  setter  in  the  financial  affairs 
of  south  Florida.  He  has  also  had  a  very 
profound  Impact  upon  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  In  Latin  America.  He  draft- 
ed the  law  which  has  worked  vei*y  suc- 
cessfully In  Chile  providing  for  a  variable 
interest  rate  and  variations  in  deposits 
of  a  depositor  according  to  the  index 
of  Inflation  and  that  system  has  worked 
through  all  of  the  vicissitudes  that  Chile 
has  passed  through.  So  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Courshon  In  this  critical  area  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues   and    my    fellow    countrymen. 
Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Cour- 
■hc»'s  able  address  to  appear  In  the  body 
of  the  Recoho  following  my  remarks: 
Address  by  AsiHint  H.  Covbshon 
It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  on  the  program 
Uils  momlog,  and  to  talk  about  the  very  hot 
topic  of  variable  rate  mortgages. 

In  fact,  the  timing  of  this  conference  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  couldn't 
have  been  more  precise  Insofar  as  the  promi- 
nence of  the  subject  of  our  panel  today. 

Tlie  VRM's  have  been  on  the  front  burner 
in  Congress  for  the  past  three  weeks,  and 
from  the  looks  of  things  on  Capitol  Hill  the 
variable  rate  mortgage  may  be  something  that 
we  wlU  Just  Ulk  about  for  awhUe.  rather 
than  actually  engage  in. 

That  may  be  Just  as  well,  because  In  my 
view  the  opponents  of  the  VKM  have  a  very 
valid  point:  we  are  asking  to  de-control  one 
aide  of  the  balance  sheet  without  de-control- 
ling the  other. 

Now  that  may  be  heresy  comiug  from  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  manager,  but  I  believe  we  are 
very  hard  pressed  to  make  a  successful  argu- 
ment when  we  ask  for  authority  to  change 
the  contract  rate  on  a  mortgage,  but  at  the 
same  time,  seek  to  control  the  liability  side 
of  our  businesses. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  should  seek  removal  of  rate 
controls,  or  the  dllTerential  between  our  as- 
sociations and  banks,  but  It  does  suggest 
that  when  we  are  ready  for  varUble  rate 
mortgages,  or  some  variation  of  that  vehicle, 
we  should  be  ready  for  totally  free  markets. 
1  tbluk,  moreover,  that  when  we  speak 
about  variable  rate  mortgages,  we  are  really 
talking  about  another  b<vnd-ald  for  the  mort- 
gage market. 

It's  not  a  cure-all,  and  I  thii;k  everyone  In 
this  room  knows  that. 

What  It  does  Is  to  cushion  the  fall.  The 
problem  is  that  we  still  can  fall. 

I'd  like  to  see  some  serious  examination  of 
a  device  that  goes  further  than  the  variable 
rate  mortgage  loan,  and  accomplishes  a  great 
deal  more— including  true  equity  for  all 
parties  In  the  mortgages;  the  saver,  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lender. 

I'm  talking  alx)ut  an  adjustable  mortgage, 
which  is  accompanied  by  an  adjustable  sav- 
ings balance— all  Ued  to  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
The  word,  la  case  you  didn't  get  that,  is 
"Indexing." 

You  kno\r,  we  all  tend  to  shrink  away 
with  horror  when  the  term  Indexing  is  used 
We  conjure  up  visions  of  Latin  American 
revolutions  and  inflation  rates  of  500  per  cent 
and  more. 
But  what  we  tend  to  forget  when  we  speak 
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about  indexing  in  those  ternw  Is 
and  really  inescapable — fact  thi 
The  most  recent  edition  of  the 
letter  has  in  it  an  article  by 
ward  E.  Edwards  of  Indiana  Uii. 
article.  Dr.  Edwards  talks  about 
rate  risks  that  we  lenders  mu 
time  we  make  a  long  term  flx«^ 
gage  In  a  society  that  Is  going  U. 
digit  Inflation  for  some  time  to 

Dr.    Edwards    flatly   rejects 
mortgages  as  the  answer  to  thi3 
here  is  what  he  says  about 
quote : 

"Indexing,"  lie  say.-,  '•f.<;  the  t 
dciling  with  Inflation  in  long  t 
contracts.  If  Indexing  hod  been 
use  would  at  least  be  undei 
haps  be  widespread.  But  the  ^ 
has  not  had  freedom  to  develop 
A  good  case  can  be  made  that 
cf  freedom,  this  exces.=;lve  gov 

latlon,    that    has    brought    h 

markets  to  their  present  state." 

I  could   not  agree  mere   wl^i 
Edwards  says  in  this  article— up 
Wliere  we  disagree  is  that  he 
possibility  of  Indexing  the  mor 
because  he  doesn't  think  it  cai 
the  Federal  Government. 

While  he  may  be  right,  I  think 
at  least  give  it  a  chance — since 
cede  that  "It  represents  the 
dealing  with  inflation  in  long 
contracts." 

We  are  all  too  eager  to  ^, 

Oovemmeut  intervention  in  our 
In  the  forms  of  additional  subsid 
try  to  sell  the  Government  on  a 
is  equitable  to  everyone 
small  saver  his  due  .  .  .  that  gl 
rower  and  the  lender  the 

need   against  Government  , 

peatedly  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

My  own  experience  wiUi  a 
Ing  is  based  on  a  program  I 
as  far  back  as  1958,  la  ChUe. 

I  was  sent  to  Chile  by  the  „_ 
ment's    Agency    for    Interaiaiion  a 
ment,   expressly   to   develop   a 
loan  system  for  that  developing 

The  conditions  for  such  a  sya_, 
arrived  there  were  incredibly  bai 
In  the  grip  of  a  runaway  infla' 
required  eleven  hundred  pesos 
American  dollar.  This  was  an 
hundred  pesos  in  two  years, 

increase  In  the  Inflation  rate 

bvislness  incentive  to  make  long 
for  housing  or  for  any  other  pu 
The  Impact  of  this  situation 
ing  market  was  as  you  might  €. 
aster.  Home  construction  was  at 
and  no  one  was  making  a  mor 
be  could  help  it. 

We  saw  about  the  same  thing  i 
States  last  year. 

With  the  assignment  in  Chile 
was  recommended  to  the  G 

time  was  that  the  rate  of 

be  a  prime  conaideraUon  before 
and  loan  system  could  be  fea^b. 
This  was  the  element  that  had 
WlUi  first. 

What  we  recommended  at  th 
to  set  up  a  savings  and  loan  syst 
Justed  savings  and  mortgages  wi 
tlou,  with  both  the  mortgages  . 
accounts  guaranteed  by  Uie  Gov 
Chile. 

We  were  suggesting  that  in  or 
a  mortgage  a  sound  business  li 
of  inflation  needed  to  be  taken 
ei-atlon. 

I  submit  we  can  say  the  same 
mortgage  loans  in  our  own  cc 

But  the  Chilean  system  was 
simple  adjustable  mortgage 
wwe  tiie  only  tliiug  we  went  after 
had  a  variable  rate  moi-tgage  loar 

And  It  is  here  I  thhik  that  thi 
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for  VRM  loans  fan  down.  They 
the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Let  me  point  up  what  recoi 
which  has  worked — in  ChUe. 

First,   we  felt   that   the   BoIut4)n 
problem   required   the   re- 
confldence    that    monies    saved 
would  be  repaid  In  Pesos  with 
chasing  power. 

This  meant  that  the  prlnclpa 
deposited  In  savings  accounts  or 
a  long  term  mortgage  basis  wotJd 
tected   against    Inflation   through 
ments  of  principal   balances  w 
the  inflation. 

In  this  Vv-ay  a  depositor  In  a 
count  knows  that  whenever  he   , 
his  funds  he  Is  going  to  get  mone  r 
been  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  tl 
value  of  the  money  In  purchasing 
also  would  receive  dividends  on 
depo.slted  which  would  be  paid  or 
of  a  readjusted  principal  balance 
Likewise  on  money  loaned  on  a 
mortgage  to  finance  housing,    thi 
balance  of  the  loan  would  be  readJ  : 
year  to  reflect  changes  In  the  sam  s 
Index.  ^ 

There  would  also  be  changes 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  pi 
made  by  the  borrower  which   , 
in  the  Qame  percentage  as  the 
the  inflation  rate. 

The  lender  would  be  assured 
obtaining  repayment  of  the  loan 
with  equal  piwchaslng  power, 
the  Interest  earned  on  the  loan. 

As  In  th©  case  of  savings,  v^. 
earned  on  the  loan  would  llkewls 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  balances 
pal  outstanding  from  year  to  yea 
justed  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
index. 

The  system  adopted  a  procedur< 
If  the  Inflation  Index  has  risen 
years,  and  then  there  Is  an 
when  the  Index  falls,  the 
downward.  However,  in  no  case 
amoimt  of  the  principal  of  a  n.»_.| 
reduced  below  the  amount  original  ly 
including  credit  for  principal  rep 
Another  feature  of  the  program 
mended  In  Chile,  and  which  was  au 
continues  to  thrive  Is  one  where 
rower  pays  no  more  than  a  stated 
of   his   Income   toward   the 
settled  on  25  per  cent  as  the 
percentage  of  earnings. 

All  right,  what  about  the  index? 
been  the  big  hangup  In  the  United 
Insofar  as  the  variable  rate  mortgai  e 
cerned,  and  it  sesms  that  no  one 
arrive  at  one  where  everybody  Is 

In   Chile  we  recommended  the 
based  on  the  average  increase  In 
the  labor  force. 

We  wanted  to  come  up  with 
that  would  be  equitable  to  the  .^ 
he  could  make  a  long  term  mortgage  i 
worry    about    the   Inflation   rat 
wanted  to  be  equitable  to  the  _ 
would  have  to  pay  the  mortgage. 

We  settled  on  an  Index  reflecting 
age  increase  In  earnings  because  it 
reasonable  and  steady  relatlonshlt 
period  of  time,  to  changes  in  thJ 
living.  ^ 

Changes  in  the  average  salaries 
are  subject  to  less  variations  and 
a  steadier  course  of  adjustments—! 
more  the  changes  in  the  monthly 
i!i  the  mortgage  would  then  be  ^. 
ability  of  the  borrower  to  pay,  since 
payments   in  mortgages   would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
of  earnings,  which  percentage  of 
then  remains  constant. 

Now  quite  obviously,  I'm  not (,«■ 

carbon  copy  of  the  Chilean  system 
United  States.  We  have  50  states, 
differing  laws  and  customs  related 
estate  transactions. 
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B'.it  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Chilean 
.system,  which,  by  the  way,  preceeded  by  sev- 
eral years  the  highly  touted  Brazilian  sys- 
tem of  Indexing,  has  a  seventeen  year  track 
1  .-■'•ord  of  success. 

It  works. 

.\nd  what's  more  it  works  even  when  In- 
naiion  does  go  to  600  per  cent  a  year  as  it 
did  while  the  Marxist  regime  of  Salvatore 
Allende  was  in  power  In  Chile.  But  even 
Then  the  savings  and  loan  system  not  only 
.survived  but  grew  tremendously. 

I  believe  the  problems  of  today's  mortgage 
market  are  compounded  by  our  extremely 
acute  manner  of  applying  tourniquet  after 
tourniquet  to  stop  our  bleeding. 

My  feeling  however  is  that  If  we  would 
ever  stop  and  say  "enough"  we  might  recog- 
nize that  the  free — and  I  mean  truly  free- 
market  is  really  the  only  lasting  salve  for 
our  wounds. 

And  if  that  means  recognizing  that  In- 
flation Is  here  to  stay  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
iiu-e  then  we  ought  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem squarely. 

Indexing  not  variable  rate  loans  to  my 
mind  is  a  far  more  equitable  far  more  real- 
istic solution. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


DR.  REYES  SPEAKS  ON  CUBA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
lX)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  spokesmen  in  Amer- 
ica about  the  character — indeed  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Castro  Communist  regime — 
is  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  Latin-American 
commentator  on  channel  4,  the  CBS  out- 
let, in  Miami,  Fla.  Dr.  Reyes  was  a  dis- 
tinguished commentator  in  Cuba  before 
he  was  forced  to  leave  liis  native  land  by 
the  threat  of  incarceration  from  Castro. 
He  has  innumerous  and  very  valid 
sources  of  information  as  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Cuba  from  contacts  he  has.  He 
is  a  student  of  the  Castro  regime  and  of 
American  relations  with  that  Commmiist 
govei-nment.  Dr.  Reyes  is  also  an  au- 
thority on  Russian  penetration  Into  the 
affairs  in  the  island  of  Cuba  under  Castro 
and  also  the  growing  Russian  military 
threat  in  the  Caribbean  to  om*  counti'y. 
So  when  Dr.  Reyes  speaks  about  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  Cuba  and  the  pro- 
posals which  some  have  made  that  we 
normahze  such  relations,  he  speaks  with 
authority  and  liis  views  merit  the  con- 
.sideration  of  our  Congress  and  our  fellow 
coimtrymen.  Dr.  Reyes  made  an  able  ad- 
dress recently  before  the  Tiger  Bay  Club 
a  very  prominent  club  in  Miami,  upon 
tills  subject  and  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  all  who  will  read  this  Record  as  being 
informative  and,  I  hope,  persuasive  upon 
the  reader.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  Dr.  Reyes  outstanding  address  to 
appear  ux  the  body  immediately  following 
these  remarks: 

Speech  by  Db.  Manolo  Reyes 

The  United  States  is  a  Sovereign  nation 
and  can  establish  relations  with  the  nations 
it  wishes,  according  to  the  best  interests  of 
its  people.  But  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Fidel  Castro  regime  I 
believe  is  a  special  politicai  phenomena 
that  has  abruptly  changed  in  the  last  2 
years  in  a  sudden  turn  of  a  360  degrees 
angle  by  using  "Secret  Diplomacy." 

For  years  the  Cuban  Case  was  not  on  the 
I)riority  list  of  the  United  States. 

For  years  It  seemed  that  the  United  States 
had  frozen  the  Cuban  Case  as  a  "showcase" 


for  the  Americas.  Isolation  was  the  word. 
But  It  is  obviotis  now  that  the  Cuban  Case 
today  Is  a  top  priority  Item  for  th*  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  Fidel  Castro  regime,  not  to  help  over- 
throw him,  but  to  legalize  his  regime  by 
restoring  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
with  Havana. 

The  Foreign  Policy  makers  of  the  United 
States  have  followed  a  course  of  rapproache- 
ment  with  Castro  since  the  beginning  of 
1973,  and  how  are  they  doing  it?  They  are 
using  a  new  way  in  the  International  field, 
a  new  system  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  people — "Secret  Diplomacy".  When 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  an- 
nounced several  days  ago  that  the  OAS  had 
reached  a  general  understanding  on  a  for- 
mula to  lift  the  Cuban  embargo — he  added — 
"Now,  leave  the  room  for  secret  diplomacy". 

"Secret  diplomacy",  that  can  be  translated 
In  "secret  understanding"  which  need  no 
approval  of  the  Senate — like  the  secret  un- 
derstanding with  South  Vietnam  to  use 
American  forces  again — if  North  Vietnam  vio- 
lated the  so-called  Paris  Peace  Agreement. 

In  Cuba  we  have  had  two  of  those  secret 
understandings:  1)  The  Kemiedy-Kruschev 
Agreement  of  1962  after  the  Missile  crisis.  2) 
The  Nlxon-Bhreznev  secret  understanding  on 
the  "Mlnl-Crlsls"  of  1970  after  the  Soviet 
Union  built  at  a  cost  of  25  million  dollars — 
a  nuclear  Soviet  submarine  facility  in  Clen- 
fuegos  in  Cuba.  The  faculty  is  today  in  full 
operation.  And  probably  a  third  Secret  un- 
derstanding between  Moscow  and  Wa.shing- 
tun  about  the  Middle  East  situation  with 
repercussions  to  Cuba — Guantanamo  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  I'll  explain  this  later. 

The  nations  of  the  Western  World  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Americas — ^have  always  re- 
spected the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
and  that  leadershp  can  be  exercised  by  ac- 
Tion  or  abstention. 

Let  us  make  some  history  and  let  us  bring 
about  soniEr  of  the  examples  by  action: 
19G1 

January— Tlie  United  States  is  forced  to 
break   diplomatic   relations   with   Cuba. 

April— Bay  of  Pigs  Fiasco. 
1962 

President  Kennedy  pledged:  He  will  ret  urn 
tlie  Brigades  flag  in  a  free  Havana. 

1964 
Castro  sentenced  by  the  OAS  for  sending 
weapons    to   the   Communist   guerrillas    In 
Venezuela.   The   embargo  was  put  on'  the 
Castro  regime  not  on  the  Cuban  people. 

1967 

Ernesto  Gupvara.  alias  El  Clie,  wa^  killed 
in  Bolivia. 

1970 

Cuban  mini-crisis  on  Cienfuegos. 

But  since  1973  it  is  obvious  that  the  for- 
eiRU  policy  makers  of  the  United  States  are 
directing  the  return  of  Castro  to  the  OAS. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1973  the  United  States 
leadership  on  the  Cuban  issue  has  been  one 
of  abstention — ^like  it  happened  In  Quito 
last  year — and  let  the  Latin  nations  decide 
by  themselves  about  Cuba. 

That  in  itself  is  a  great  change  on  United 
States  policy  and  the  Latin  nations  have 
detected  it. 

From  1961  to  1968  the  United  States  policy 
was:  "We  will  not  permit  a  second  Cuba  in 
the  Hemisphere". 

In  1968  the  United  States  policy  to  Cuba 
was  this:  To  make  a  re-evaluatlon  of  United 
States  policy  to  Cuba. 

1)  Castro  has  to  stop  exporting  his  revolu- 
tion. 

2 )  Castro  has  to  stop  training  guen  ilia  ac- 
tivities in  Cuba. 

3)  Castro  has  to  break  his  strong  military 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

4)  Castro  tias  to  change  his  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States.  But  since  the 
beginning  of  1973  there  has  been  a  rush  to 


restore  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  at 
any  cost.  And  United  States  has  not  repeated 
the  previous  conditions  that  we  Just  men- 
tioned. 

In  fact  the  one  putting  the  conditions  now 
Is  Castro  demanding  the  Cuban  Embargo  to 
be  lifted. 

In  February  1973,  Washington  and  Havana 
signed  a  treaty  to  finish  air-piracy.  By  this 
treaty  the  United  States  reinforced  Castro's 
po-sltlon  In  Latin  America,  weakening  the 
Cuban  exile  position  because  United  States 
reaffirmed  in  it  the  Neutrality  Law.  A  few 
months  after,  Castro  ended  the  Freedom 
Plights.  Since  the  beginning  of  1973  a  total 
blackout  has  been  almost  in  effect: 

1)  The  Russian  threat  from  Cuba  with 
some  20,000  Soviet  soldiers  inside  the  Island 
— Mig  planes — Naval  forces,  etc. — ^In  the 
last  World  Maneuvers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean — 
just  3  weeks  ago — Cuba  was  used  by  the 
Soviets  as  a  military  base.  The  huge  Soviet 
bomber  took  off  from  Cuba  for  this  military 
exercise. 

2)  A  black-out  has  been  almost  In  effect 
about  the  Castro  guerrilla  training  groups 
.and  exporting  his  revolution  to  other  lati- 
tudes. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  very  inreresti  ig  para- 
graphs: 

"Castro  has  consistently  recruited  from 
other  American  Republics,  and  trained  in 
Cuba,  guerrillas  to  export  the  Cuban-typo 
communist  agrarian  revolution.  However, 
radical  revolutionary  elements  in  the  hemi- 
sphere appear  to  be  increasingly  turning  to- 
ward urban  terrorism  in  their  attempt  to 
brixig  down  the  existing  order. 

"The  recent  visit  of  the  Soviet  fleet  to 
Havana  Is  one  evidence  of  growing  warmth 
in  their  relations.  This  Soviet  performance 
in  Cuba  and  throughout  the  Hemisphere  is 
to  be  contrasted  to  the  official  Soviet  gov- 
ernment and  communist  party  protestations 
not  only  of  peaceful  coexistence  but  of  dis- 
associatlon  from  Castro  and  his  program  of 
terrorism  in  the  American  Republics. 

"Clearly,  the  opinion  m  the  United  States 
that  Communism  Is  no  longer  a  serious  fac- 
tor in  the  Western  Hemisphere— is 
thoroughly  wrong." 

You  know  when  this  was  written? — In 
1969. 

Who  wrote  it?  Nelson  Rockefeller  after  he 
was  on  a  fact  finding  trip  to  Latin  America. 

Recently  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  asking  if  that  re- 
port still  stands.  Would  you  please  listen  to 
the  answer: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1973. 
Dr.  Manolo  Reyes, 
Miami,  Fla. 

EteAB  Dk.  Reyes:  The  Vice  President  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  1. 

You  asked  whether  Cuba's  policy  of  "ex- 
port of  revolution",  described  in  the  1969 
"Rockefeller  Report",  remains  its  current  pol- 
icy. Although  a  majority  of  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  countries  apparently  no  long- 
er regard  themselves  threatened  by  Cuba  as 
evidenced  by  their  decisions  either  to  reestab- 
lish relations  with  Cuba  or  to  vote  for  lifting 
of  OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba,  a  number 
of  other  countries  do  regard  Cuba  as  threat- 
ening their  Internal  security.  And  Cuban 
rhetorical  hostUlty  to  Chile  and  some  other 
Latin  countries  Is  manifested  almost  daily 
However,  Cuban  support  to  export  of  revolu- 
tion is  Urgely  limited  to  rhetoric,  to  financ- 
ing, and  to  providing  training  against  a  few 
specific  countries.  Our  position  on  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  De- 
partment's AprU  4  letter  to  Senator  Stone 
which  I  understand  was  released  to  the 
Miami  press  in  both  English  and  Spanish 
versions. 

The  Vice  President's  many  commitments 
do  not  make  It  possible  for  him  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  Cuban  and  Cuban-American 
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communities  In  the  near  future.  I  would  be 
luippy  to  meet  with  you  In  the  Department 
at  a  mutually  convenient  time. 
With  be3t  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

CULVEE  GlXYSTKFN, 

Coordinator  of  Cuban  A^airs. 
Ab  you  see  nothing  is  said  about  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  Busslans  In  Cuba.  The 
same  blackout  has  faU»n  upon  the  Cuban 
exiled.  Today  the  new  trend  is  good  reports 
about  Castro  but  the  Cuban  e.\iles  cannot 
give  their  viewpoints  nationwide  or  coast  to 
coast. 

In  rare  occasious  they  appear  giving  their 
political  viewpoints.  And  when  they  are  men- 
tioned is  to  say  that  many  of  the  Cuban  exiles 
are  rich  now.  And  I  maintain  that  the  same 
time  or  space  given  to  Castro  should  be  feiven 
also  to  the  Cuban  exiles  so  the  American  peo- 
ple can  see  the  other  side  of  the  coin  and 
could  make  a  fair  decision.  And  the  big  ques- 
tion Is — why — why  this  360  degrees  Chang* 
on  United  States  policy  toward  Cuba? 

Has  Castro  something  to  offer  to  the  Uniied 
sutes? 

Archbishop  Coleman  V.  Carroll  sa!d  re- 
cently that  Castro  has  nothing  to  offer  to 
the  United  States.  I  say  the  on:y  thing  that 
Casuo  has  to  offer  U  a  big  debt  of  6  billion 
dollars  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  and  if  the  relations  are  restcwed  the 
American  people  will  be  helping  to  pay  vliat 
debt  with  their  taxes. 

Castro  will  remain  in  Cuba  and  the  Soviet* 
will  remain  on  their  honeymoon  with  Ca.stro. 
Because  now — Cuba  is  the  Vietnam  of  the 
Russians.  Is  there  any  change  in  Castro? 
None  whatsoever. 

His  hostile  attitude  again,  t  the  Unite i 
sutes  contmues.  He  blasted  agai:  st  this 
country  when  Senators  Juvits  and  Pell  were 
In  Havana  last  September — and  did  it  again 
when  Senator  McOovern  left  Cu'ia  this 
month. 

Last  month,  the  Internal  Security  SmV)- 
conimlttee  of  the  Se:iate  m.tde  a  publication 
poiating  out  that  the  'Ver.ceremos  Brigade" 
is  a  system  rf  e.-piouase  of  Ca.stro  In  the 
United  States. 

Castro  Is  stUl  holdUig  In  C;)ba  700  Ameri- 
can citizen;  with  some  1,300  Cuban  relatives. 
They  want  to  leave  the  Island  but  Castro 
does  jiot  allow  it,  raying  they  are  Cubans,  not 
Americans.  Even  though  he  pledged  be  will 
let  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  Freedom 
Flight;.  Human  rights  continue  to  be  vio- 
lated. There  are  still  In  Cuban  Jails  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  political  prisoners. 

And  sea  and  air  piracy  continued  In  Cuba. 

I  have  been  told  that  2  vessels  from  the 
United  States:  Willy  May  and  Josefa  Maria 
left  Key  West  In  a  fishing  trip  on  March  4 
with  7  persons  aboard.  Today,  these  persons 
are  In  Cuba — in  Camaguey  province — after 
being  apparently  captured  In  international 
waters.  A  plane  left  Grand  Cayman — en  route 
to  Port  Lauderdale  at  the  end  of  March  with 
4  persons  aboard — apparently  the  plane  was 
forced  to  land  In  Cuba — and  nobody  knows 
what  happened  to  the  people  aboard. 

And  then  we  repeated  the  same  question : 
Why? 

"Secret  Diplomacy"  between  Washington 
and  Moscow.  And  the  name  of  the  game 
under  Russian  pres.siire  !a:  There  will  be 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  If  there  Is  peace  in 
Latin  America.  And  the  2  weak  spots  In  Latin 
America  are: 

Number  One:  Castro — the  embargo-  the 
relations  and  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  We 
have  reports  that  the  United  States  Is  little 
by  little  dismantling  Gltmo. 

Number  2:  The  Panama  Canal  Zone— that 
is  why  the  foreign  policy  makers  of  the 
United  States  are  In  such  a  rush  to  make  a 
new  treaty  about  the  Canal  Zone  with  the 
strongman  of  Panama.  Omar  Torrljos,  who 
is  threatening  with  a  blood  '»! h  if  the  United 
SUtea  la  not  giving  up  the  Zone. 


Guantanamo  and  Panama 
American  Military   bases   In 
country   like   Cuba — and   a  c<}untry 
heavy     Communist 
Panama. 

These  are  vital  positions  of 
World.  And  u  United  States- 
natured  viev.  [s.ait  looking  lor 
cost — could  fall  again  in  a  "nc 

Last  year  the  North  Vietnaiche 
peace  treaty  in  Paris  re 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Even   the   two   main    negotii  I 
Communists  and  the  United 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  a  year 
munl^ts  have  taken  over  Soulii 
violating  their  agreement.  This 
pen  in  the  Amerlca.s. 

And  history  is  only  written  by 
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By  uuaninious  consent,  . 
address  the  House,  foliowii 
lative  program  and  any 
heretofore  entered,  was  gra 
<The  following  Member.s 
quest  of  Mr.  Emery  >  to  revis 
their  remarks  and  include 
matter:) 
Mr.  BiESTER,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wij^cnsin 
utes,  today. 
Mr.  Martin,  for  15  minut^ 
tXho  follor  ing  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  BALr.tJs)   to  r 
tend    their    rpmarks    and 
tianeoiis  material : ) 

Mr.  MINS.TA,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5 
^cds.  A.Bzur,,  for  i>0  minut 
Mr.  MiTPKv  of  Nov.-  York 
iiles,  today. 

Mr.  Dicrs,  fo>-  5  min^'tef., 
I.Tr.  LEfir.Err,  for  10  minu 
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today, 
for  5  min- 
ted ay. 
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e\  ise 


today, 
mmutf.'?,  today, 
today, 
for  10  min- 


KXTSN3ION  OF  R"]V1  i.FKS 

By  unanimous  conj;ent,p<  imissicn  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remark.s  i  a.s  granted 
to: 

Mr.  M.\RiJv,  and  to  include  cxtraneou-s 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Co  igres-sional 
Record  and  is  estimated  h:\  tlie  Public 
Prir.ter  to  cost  $8.34. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  just  prior 
t.T  the  paF.'^-'ge  of  the  su  pcnf  on  on  H  R. 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virdnia,  and  to 
inciudB  extraneous  matter  in  his  re- 
marks during  debate  on  th^  continuing 
resolution.  • 

<Th8  following  Members  Kat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emery)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Crake. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  IlllnoLs  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Del  Cl^.wson. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  inst|inces. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Peyser  in  10  instance 

Mr.  Martin  in  two  instan  es 

Mr.  Battman  in  10  instancfs 

Mr.  McKinkey. 

Mr.  WiwN. 

Mr.  Cartek. 


June  1 


the  only  2 

Communist 

under 

Uke     In 


ors   Tor   the 

received 

the  Com- 

Vietnam — 

cannot  hap- 


victorv. 


o-.lay. 
s,  today 


Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (it  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baldxts)  and  to  iJcJude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Russo  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  GoNz.'.LEz  in  three  insteiices 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  i«  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  VicoRiTO. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  instances, 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instandss 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Hannaford  in  five  instajices 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  i|i  two  In 
.stances. 

Mr.  BRECKINniDCE. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

JTr.  Abztjg. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mv.  Matsun.-.c..'\  in  two  lastaHces 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Dov/NEY  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  PUQUA. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  li: 
stances. 
Mr.  Mjller  of  California. 
Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Maguire. 


SENATE    BHJLS    AND 
RESOLUTION 


CONC  URRENT 


REFERI ED 


Bills  and  a  concurrent 

Senate  of  tlie  following  titles  v 
from  the  Sneaker's  table  and 
rule,  refen-ed  as  follows: 

S.  IB.  An  act  to  amend  tiie  Act  of 
1S22,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  dise.Tsf  5  and  parasites  harmful 
beos.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  684.   An   act   to   amend  title 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  h 
the  cretUting  of  National  Guard 
service  in  connectioa  with  civil 
tirenenc,    and    Icr   other   purposes 
Comnuttec  on  Po.st  omce  and  C 

S.  Con.  Re?.  45.  Concurrent  resc . 
pressing  t^e  sense  of  the  Congres  3 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
from    authorizing    variable    rate 
unless   and   until    authorized   by 
gress;    to  tiie  Committee  on  Ban 
rem;,   and  i:ojsinj{. 


ENROLLED  BILL  £IG^  ED 


Mr.  HAYS  of  OHIO,  from 
mittee    on    House    Administrdtion 
ported     that     that     commit  «e 
examined  and  found  truly  enre  lied 
of  the  House  of  the  following  ti 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the 

H.R.  4221.  An  act  relating  to 
tion  of  certain  education  laws. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker 


tliat  tlie  House  do  now  adjoun  i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ; 
(at  6  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
nesday,  June  18, 1975,  at  12  o' 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC.     PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  budget 
amendments  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the 
transition  period  July  1  through  September 
30. 1976,  for  the  Department  of  State  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-188) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ptlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Act  No.  1-18.  'To  extend  the  effective 
dates  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Postsecondary  Education  Reorganization  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  arti- 
cle and  services  to  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. TJ.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  prelimiary  asseas- 
;ment  of  su.spcctcd  carclnogeiis  in  drinking 
water,  pursuant  to  .section  1442(a)  (9)  of  the 
Public  Health  Ssrvlce  Act.  as  amended  (88 
Stat.  1683);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1 237.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  for 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements,  transmitting  the  audit 
of  the  Council's  financial  statements  for  cal- 
endar year  1974.  pursuant  to  section  14(b) 
of  Public  Law  88-376;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
peal section  5343(d)  and  make  conforming 
amendments;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  revised  report  on  the 
1974  survey  of  the  estimated  costs  of  con- 
strtiction  of  needed  publicly-owned  waste- 
water treatment  works,  pursuant  to  section 
516(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  549.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  conslderaUon  of  HJt.  4415.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970  to  provide  more  effective 
means  to  improve  personnel  administra- 
tion in  State  and  local  governments;  to  cor- 
rect certain  inequities  in  the  law;  and  to 
extend  coverage  under  the  law  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  (Rept.  No. 
94-304).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  550.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.r;  6334.  A  biU  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (Rept.  No.  94- 
305) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MtJRPHY  of  IlUnois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  651.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  7567. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-306) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  xxn,  public  bills  and  rescduUons 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  7944.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
hig  Act  of  1937,  and  the  National  Housing 
Act,  to  provide  that  future  social  security 
benefit  increases  shall  be  disregarded  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  admission  to  or  oc- 
cupancy of  low-rent  public  houstog  or  the 
re».t  which  an  individual  or  fanily  mtist 
pay  for  stich  liouslng,  and  that  such  in- 
ciease.s  ■■.hall  als^  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining rents  in  other  federally-assisted 
housing  and  eligibility  for  (and  the  amount 
of)  other  Federal  hottslng  suijsidie.'';  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

Bv  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
If  .R.  V'345.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
c-nuiprehensive  medical,  hospital,  and  dental 
care  as  protection  against  the  cost  of  ordi- 
nary and  catastrcphlc  illness  by  requiring 
employers  to  make  insurance  available  to 
each  employee  and  his  family,  by  Federal 
financing  of  insurance  for  persons  of  low  in- 
come, in  whole  cr  In  part  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  and  by  assuring  the  availability  of 
insurance  to  all  persons  regardless  of  medi- 
cal liLstory,  and  en  a  guaranteed  renewable 
b.'isis;  Jomtly  to  'he  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Mea-is.  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
n'.erc  l'.  • 

Bt    Mr.  DODD   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bf<iro 
of   Rhode   Island.   Mr.   Drinan.   Mr. 
RovBAL.    and    Mr.    MfRPHY    of   New 
York)  ; 
I.'  R.  TJ\r,.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  tb.c  art  commonly  caUed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  oi  1938  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  and  housing  against 
disabled  persons;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 
B;,-  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byron, 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Attttvmzio.  Mr.  Ba- 
FALis.    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr.    Bei.l,    Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Hageoorn,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
NEssEE,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Keitkum,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    and 
Mr.  Lent)  : 
H.R.  7947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commimica- 
tions  Act  of   1934  with  respect   to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  cf  broad- 
casting stations;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Byron, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.     McEWEN,     Mr.     Maoican,     Mr. 
Mann,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Melcrer,  Mr. 
MiLFozD,   Mr.   Mills,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Pressleh,  Mr.  Preyer, 
Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Qxullen,  Mr.  Ronca- 
Lio.  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr. 
ScHNrraELi.   Mr.   Shrivcr.   and   Mr. 
Snyder)  : 
H.R.  7948.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations .\ct  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byron, 

Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Treen, 

Mr.    Waggonner,    Mr.    Walsr,    Mr. 

Weaver,   Mr.   Winn,   Mr.   Young  of 

Alaska,  arid  Mr.  jAaM.\N) : 

H.R.  7949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Comminilca- 

tions  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 

of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 

stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.R.  7950.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  for  fiscal  year3 
1976,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  7951    A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of   1965,   as 

amended,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for  himself. 

and  Mr.  Conts  ; : 

H.R.  7f52.  A  bill  to  provide  f.ir  accelerated 

research   and  development   la  the  care  and 

treatment  oi"  autinic  children,  and  for  other 

purpore---;    tj   the   Commriice   on    Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  7953.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  Information  Administration  and  a 
National  Energy  Information  System,  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake  a  .survey  of  U.S.  energy  resource-s 
on  the  public  lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for 
other  purpo'cc;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
o:.  Inter.^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  KETCHUM: 
KR.  7954  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 
t3  define  the  term  "navigable  waters"  as  It 
<-vPplles  to  Cons  of  Engineers  responslbilitv 
aud  auihoritv  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
dred^^ed  or  fill  material:  to  the  Committee 
o".  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  7955.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  m9rried  Indivldtials 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  ca 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH: 
H.R.  7956.  A  bill  to  apply  to  rail  anchors 
the    same    tariff   treatment    that   applies   to 
rails:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mean". 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  7957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions  Act   of   1934   with   respect   to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    BARRETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Moorhcad 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr. 
MrrcjiELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mrs.  Hoggs.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Rexs. 
Mr.  McKiNNCY.  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.  7958.  A  bill  to  assist  low-income  per- 
.■!ons  In  insulating  their  home.?;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currencv  and  Housing. 
By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HR.  7959.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   Intelligence    Operations,    to    the 
Com:nittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  7960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education   Act  of   1985   to 
assist  school  districts  to  carry  out  locally 
approved   school    security   plans   to  reduce 
crime  against  children,  employees,  and  fa- 
cilities of  their  schools:   ta  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BYRON : 
IIM.  7961.  A  bUl  to  authorize  in  the  Energy 
Research   and   Development   Administration 
a  Federal  program  of  research,  devlopment. 
and    demonstration    designed    to    promote 
electric  vehicle  technologies  and  to  demon- 
strate the  commercial  feaslbllUy  of  electric 
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Tehlcles;  to  the  Commlttse  on  Science  and 
Tectmology. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
njR.  7962.  A  bUl  making  emergency  em- 
Itoyment  appropriations  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30. 1975,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  7963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect'  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  natural 
wines  containing  certain  flavorings  shall 
continue  to  be  treated  as  special  natvuttl 
wines  for  purposes  of  the  excise  taxes  en 
wines;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7965.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Ms.  COLUNS  of  IlUnols  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  AooABBO,  Mr.  Conteks,  Mr. 
Diocs,  Mr.  EocAK,  Mr.  Fascixl.  Mr. 
Koca.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
BODINO,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Ms.  Spellman, 
and  Mr.  Staxx)  : 
HJl.  7966.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospective     purchasers     of     condominium 
housing  units,  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 
structures  being  converted  to  condominium 
units,  by  providing,  for  the  establishment  of 
national  minimum  standards  for  condomin- 
iums (to  be  administered  by  a  newly  created 
Assistant   Secretary  in   the   Department  of 
Housing  and   Urban  Development),   to  en- 
courage the  States  to  establish  similar  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing. 

By   Mr.   CORNELL    <for   himself,   Mr. 
Baocvs,  Mr.  SoLAKz,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
HJl.  7967.  A  bill  to  provide  public  financ- 
ing of  primary  and  general  elections  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo.  Mr.  EbWAKiis  of  California,  and 
Mr.  OmNCXR) : 
HJt.  7968.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  7  (re- 
lating to  judicial  review  of  agency  action)  of 
tlUe  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  recovery  of  attorney  fees  as  a  part  of 
eosts  In  certain  civil  actions  to  obtain  Judi- 
cial review;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia) : 
HJt.  7969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  reasonable  attorney 
fees  In  cases  Involving  civil  and  Constitu- 
tional rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tehnessee: 
HJl.  7970.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  xvm  of 
tlM  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "outpatient  physical 
ther^;>y  services"  insofar  as  such  term  in- 
cludes speech  pathology  services  provided  by 
certain  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.  7971.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provlda  for  oor- 
erage  of  comprehensive  hearing  health  care 
services,  including  provision  for  hearing 
amplification  devices  financed  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mkans. 

HJl.  7972.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive and  quality  health  care  for  per- 
sons with  communicative  disorders  under 
the  health  Insurance  program  (medicare)  In- 
cluding preventive,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
and  rehabilltatlye  functtoas;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOLKT: 
HJl.  7973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tirade  Commission  Act  (IS  U.8.C.  44,  45)  to 
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pui  joses 


Missoi  ri, 


^r, 


provide  that  under  certain 
elusive  territorial  arrangement) 
deemed  per  se  unlawful;  to 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  7974.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  . 
and  necessary  income  tax 
courage    the    utilization    of 
waste  materials  and  to  offset  _.., 
tax  advantages  which  promote 
virgin  natural  resources;   to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (foi 
Bingham,   Mr.    Jeffosi^ 
CHEB,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  an 
man;  : 
H.R.   7975.  A  bUl   trj   amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 

of -living  increases  in  Eupf 

income  benefits  are  granted  to 
such    benefits    In    all    States, 
housing  supplement  to  certain 
such  benefits,  to  prevent  reduc 
benefits  because  of  social  securi 
creases,  to  allow  recipients  of 
In  cash-out  States  to  elect  to 
stamps,  to  provide  for  emerge; 
to  recipients,  and  for  other  pu) 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.   KETCHUM    (for 
WnrrE,   Mr.   Dominick 
Mr.    Harris,    Mrs 
MiNETA,    Mr.    Jenrette 
Mr.    Taylor    of 
Beard  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  7976.  A  bill  to  amend 

States  Code,  to  provide  that 

by  a  Federal  employee  bccaus 
Justified  or  unwarranted  pers 
shall  be  restored  to  the  emplc 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comm 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LEVITAS     (for 
Collins   of   Illinois. 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Stuckey 
Brodhead,  Mrs.  Meyneb 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Oradison,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.    Whitehdrst.    Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Spence, 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Holland',   Mr.   Beard   o 
Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. . 
HJl.  7977.  A  bUl  to  permit  . 
Congress  to  disapprove  certain 
by  executive  agencies;   Jointly 
mittees  on  the  Judilcarv,  and 
By    Mr.    LEVITAS    (for 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Georgia,  Mr 
Mr.    HUBBAKD,    Mr.    Al_ 
Hates  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Pl  _ 
Simon,  Mr.  Montgomei  y 
TERSON  of  California.  Mn 
WiBTH.  Mr.  Pressler 
D'Amottrs,  and  Mr.  _ 
HJl.  7978.  A  bill  to  permit  . 
Congress  to  disapprove  certain 
by  executive  agencies;   Jointly 
mittees  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
By    Mr.    LEVITAS    (for 
Wright,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr 
Mr.      Pithiaw,      Mr 
Schkoeoer,  Mr.  Prt 
DEHSON  of  California,  Mi 
BowEN,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Kriteger,  Mr.  Hefnei 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr 
Breckinridge)  : 
H.R.  7979.  A  bUl  to  permit 
Congress  to  disapprove  certain 
by  executive  agencies;   Jointly 
mittees  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
By   Mr.   MAGTHRE    (for 
DowNET  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Pattxson  of  New  York 
Solarz,  and  Mr. 
HJl.  7980.  A  bill  to  designate 
network  of  essential  rail  lines;  i 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
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rehabUitate,  and  maintain  rail 
quire  minimum  standards  of 
for  rail  llnee;  to  provide  financial 
to  the  States  for  rehabUUation  o 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc( 

By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 
H.R.  7981.  A  bill  to  prohibit  . 
departments  from  using  dogs  in 
with  any  research  or  other  actlvi . 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY   ( 
and  Mr.  Spence)  : 
H.R.  7982.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  _ 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard 
service  lu  connection  with  civil 
tlrement,    and   for   other   purposi  s 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ct 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of 
H.R.   7983.   A  bill  to  establish 
for  Consumer  Protection  In  ordei 
within  the  Federal  Government 
tection  and  representation  of 
of  consumers,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Government 

By    Mr.    PEYSER     (for 

KETCHUM,   Mr.   MATSVNAGi 

MAN,    Mrs.    Spellman, 
Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  7984.  A  bill  to  protect  th« 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  anc 
tlon  industry  by  providing  for 
ment  of  craft  and  Industrial  w 
Committee  on  Education  and 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  7985.  A  bill  to  regulate 
establishing  a  nationwide  system 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims 
quiring  no-fault  motor  vehicle 
a  condition  precedent  to  using  a 
cle  on  public  roadways;  to  the  Cc 
Interst.ate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER : 
H.R.  7986.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
cations  Act  of  1934  with  respect 
newal  of  licenses  for  the  operatioii 
casting  stations;  to  the  Committei 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  7987.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  provide  special 
centive  pay  for  certain  physicians 
tists  employed  by  the  Departmen 
cine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
tratlon  In  order  to  enhance  the 
and  retention  of  such  personnel 
other  purposes;    to  the  Commltte  s 
erans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for 
Pheyer,       Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Carney,  „ 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Brothill, 
iNGs,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
H.R.   7988.   A   bUl   to  amend 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  . 
program  under  the  National  Heart 
Institute,  to  revise  and  extend  th^ 

of  National  Research  Service 

establish  a  national  program  with 
genetic  diseases:  and  to  require  a 
report  on  the  release  of  research 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself 
GENER,   Mr.   Carr,   Mr.   E 
Penwick,  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Htde, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Meeds,    _ 
Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Sarbanes 
BERLiNC,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr 
Treen,  and  Mr.  Yotjno  of 
H.R.  7989.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
Forge  National  Historical  Park  in 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  (for  _ 
Mosher,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr 
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HJt.  7990.  A  bill  to  strengthen  staff  ca- 
pabilities for  providing  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  scientific 
and  technological  considerations  affecting 
national  policies  and  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  7991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nix) : 
H.R.  7992.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
voluntary  services  of  certain  students  for 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LEVITAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Mineta)  : 
H.J.  Res.  514.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Social  Security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.J.  Res.  515.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  permit  the  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  religiously  affiliated 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt) : 
H.    Con.   Res.   309.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense   of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  International  Women's  Year;   to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove   the   regulations   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  in  education  programs  and  activities  re- 
ceiving or  benefiting  from  Federal  financial 
assistance;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  certain  sections  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regu- 
lations relating  to  nondiscrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  education  programs  and  ac- 
tivities receiving  or  benefiting  from  Federal 
financial  assistance  applicable  to  athletic 
programs  and  grants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  312.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  obligation 'of  Middle  East 
special  requirements  funds  for  certain  proj- 
ects In  Syria;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 


By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.  Res.  547.  Resolution  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Liam  S.  Coonan.  Special  Crime  Strike 
Force  Prosecutor  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY    (for  himself. 
Mr.     Wampler,     Mr.    Rooney,     Ms. 
ScHROEDER,  Ms.  SMITH  Of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness,  Mr.    Ashley.   Mr.   Brown   of 
Ohio.    Mr.    James   V.    Stanton,    Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Re- 
GTJLA.  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Vanik.   Mr.   Ashbrook.    Mr.    Wylie. 
Mr.   Mosher,   Mr.   Broomfield,   and 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri) : 
H.  Res.  548.  Resolution  establishing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  in  action  In "  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
190.  Mr.  AtxCOIN  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  rela- 
tive to  American  citizens  missing  in  South- 
east Asian  and  China;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  rssolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H.R.  7993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kap- 
Sun  yi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.R.  7994.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  of  two 
design  patents,  Nos.  191,069  (dated  August 
8,  1961)  and  191,770  (dated  November  14, 
1961).  for  bottles,  granted  to  Louis  Schach- 
er.  Dennis  P.  Wheeler,  and  John  F.  Drum; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  3474 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

On  Page  38,  line  4,  strike  all  through  the 
period  in  line  12  and  renumber  the  succeed- 
ing sections. 

On  page  38,  line  22,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
that  such  moneys  shall  first  be  authMlzed 
for  such  expenses  in  annual  authorization 
Acts." 

On  page  44.  between  lines  4  and  5  in- 
sert the  following : 


"Sec.  310.  No  Federal  employee  performing 
any  function  or  duty  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  administered  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
shall  have  a  direct  or  indirect  financial  in- 
terest In  any  firm  or  business  engaged  In 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  energy  research  and 
development.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  above  sentence  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punUhed  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $2,500,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  ( 1 )  within  sixty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  publish  regulations. 
In  accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  553.  to  establish 
the  methods  by  which  the  provisions  for  the 
filUig  by  such  employee  and  the  review  of 
statements  and  supplements  thereto  con- 
cerning their  financial  Interests  which  may 
be  affected  by  this  section,  and  (2)  report 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year  in  the  actions  taken  and  not  taken 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  under 
this  section." 

On  page  42.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  words:    -Part  C — Other  General  Provi- 
sions' and  on  page  43  strike  line  15. 
By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 

Page  33,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  "$38,800- 
000 "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$48,700,000". 

H.R.  6334 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

On  page  1.  in  line  6,  strike  out  "$88,438  - 
000"  and  ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "890,718.000 ' 
and  in  line  8.  strike  out  "$27,887,800"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$28,742,800". 
H.R.  7001 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

On  the  first  page,  immediately  after  line 
8,  Insert  the  following : 

"Sec.  2.  Unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  uatioual  security  requires  such  li- 
cense or  authorization,  and  makes  a  report 
of  such  determination  to  the  Congress 
(which  report  shall  be  available  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress)  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  license  or  au- 
thorization, the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion shall  not  use  any  of  the  funds  herein 
authorized  to  license  or  otherwise  authorize 
any  export  of  nuclear  fuel  or  nuclear 
technology — 

"(1)  to  any  country  which  furnishes  or 
agrees  to  furnish  uranium  enrichment  or 
nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants  to  a  coun- 
try not  a  party  to  the  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tion  treaty;  or 

"(2)  to  any  country  which  is  not  a  party 
to  the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty  and 
which  develops  either  any  enrichment  or  re- 
processing plant  without  concluding  an 
agreement  with  the  International  At<Mnic 
Energy  Agency  or  Euratom  by  vrhlch  all  pres- 
ent and  future  nuclear  facilities  are  made 
subject  to  safeguards  established  by  either 
such  agency  against  diversion  of  nuclear 
material." 


SEl^ATE— Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  Morgan,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


PRATflR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oEfered  tlie  following 
prayer: 

O  Gtod,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
draw  near  to  us  as  we  draw  near  to  Thee, 
and  grant  that  Thy  spirit  may  pervade 
the  deliberations  of  this  body.  Be  with  us 


iLegislative  day  of  Friday,  June  6, 1975^ 

when  we  stand  to  speak,  or  sit  to  listen, 
or  walk  the  aisles,  or  quietly  confer.  When 
we  vote,  make  us  obedient  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  conscience  and  the  light  of  Thy 
guiding  spirit.  May  we  not  be  molded  by 
pressures  from  without,  but  help  us  to 
mold  the  world  after  the  pattern  of  Thy 
kingdom  on  Earth. 

O  God  of  all  mankind,  grant  us  the 
spirit  of  fraternal  good  will  as  we  wel- 
come the  emissarj-  of  another  nation. 
Give  us  ears  to  hear  his  words,  minds  to 
comprehend  his  message,  and  hearts  to 
respond  In  friendship  to  the  people  whom 


he  represents,  that  there  may  be  recon- 
ciliation, brotherhood,  and  peace  among 
the  nations.  Help  us  ever  so  to  comport 
ourselves  as  to  remain  "one  Nation  under 
God." 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  the  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  June  16, 1075, 
be  approved. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  until 
12:30  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATORS  APPOINTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENTS  SUMMIT  CONFER- 
ENCE   ON    REGULATORY    POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  myself, 
the  following  Senators  are  appointed  to 
the  President's  Summit  Conference  on 
Regulatory  Policy:  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff*  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  J/.vrrs) . 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORS  TO 
ESCORT  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OP 
GERMANY  INTO  THE  HOUSE 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  be  autiiorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  Senators  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  join  the  committee  on  'the  part 
■  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  escort 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  into  the  House  Chamber. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Ctilendar  No. 
173,  S.  1487. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1487)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  bridge  alterations,  to  au- 
thorize for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  author- 
ize for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military  stu- 
dent loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  l.  in  line  4,  strike  out  "1977  and". 

On  page  1.  in  line  5,  strike  out  "between 
the  two". 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "For  fiscal 
year  1977,  1 110,000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "For  fiscal 
year  1977,  $65,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "For  fiscal 
year  1977,  (25,000,000." 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  4,  strtte 
out: 

(c)  For  fiscal  year  1977,  the  Coast  Guard  Is 


lii  e  24,  strike 


training 
author- 


trai  ling,    4,000 


e;  rs; 


n 


illtary  and 
irs;   and 
1,1C5  nian- 


C(  St 

pul:  I 


a1^d  House  of 

States    o/ 

That  funds 

appropriated  for 

period 

the  use  of 


authorized  an  end  strength  for 
personnel  of  38,231;  except  that 
shall  not  Include  members  of  thi 
serve  called  to  active  duty  under 
Ity  of  Public  Law  92-179. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with 
out: 

(e)  For  fiscal  year  1977,  militiry 
student  loads  for  the  Coast  Guarcjare 
l^ed  as  follows: 

(1)  recruit    and    special 
man-years; 

(2)  flight  training,  96  man-y 

(3)  professional  trainiug  in 
civilian  Institutions,  385  man-yi 

(4)  cTicer  acquisition  training 
^ears. 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  li 
out: 

(c)    For  rsc  of  the  Coast  Gu^-d 
mcnt  to  bridge  owners  for  tiie 
ations  of  railroad  bridges  and  . 
bridges  to  permit  frei;  navigation 
Jgable  waters  of  the  United  States 
is  aiuhorized  for  fiscal  year   15 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United, 
Atncrica  in  Congress  assembled, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
fi.scal  year  1976  and  for  the  transition 
of  July  1-September  30,  1976,  foi 
the  Coast  Guard  as  follows: 
Vessels 

For  procurement  of  vessels: 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  828,842,000 

For  the  transition  period  (Juljll-Septem- 
berSO,  1976).  $1,561,000; 

Aircraft 

For  procurement  of  aircraft: 

For  fiscal  year  197G,  $36,000,000; 

For  the  transition  period  (Jul>"ll-Septeni- 
b?r  SO,  1076).  $11,700,000; 

CONiiRUClION 

For    construction   of    shore    ai|d    onshore 
establlsnments : 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  $52,582,000 

For  the  transition  period  (July 
ber  30,  1976).  $2,841,000; 

Sec.  2.  (a)   For  fiscal  year  1976 
Guard  Is  authorized  an  end  st 
live  duty  personnel  of  37,901;  e 
celling  shall  not  include 
Ready  Reserve  called  to  active  dut; 
authority  of  Public  Law  92-479. 

(b)    For   the    transition   perioc 
September  30,  1976),  the  Coast 
thorized  an  end  strength  for  activ 
sonnel  of  37,990;  except  that  the 
not  include  members  of  the 
called  to  active  duty  under  tlie 
Public  Law  92-479. 

Sec.  3.   (a)   For  fiscal  year  197  S 
training  student  loads  for  the 
are  authorized  as  follows : 

( 1 )  recruit  and  special  training 
years; 

(2)  flight  training,  92  man-yean 

(3)  professional  training  in 
civilian  institutions,  372  man-y 

(4)  officer  acqui.'iition  training, 
years. 

(b)    For   the   transition  period 
September  30.  1976),  military 
dent  loads  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Ized  as  follows : 

<1)  recruit  and  special  training, 
years; 

(2)  flight  training,  23  man-years 

(3)  professional  training  in  m; 
civilian  Institutions,  93  man-y 

(4)  officer  acquisition  training 
years. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  use  of  the  Coast 
payment   to  bridge   owners  for 
alterations   of   railroad    bridges 
highway  bridges  to  permit  free 
the  navigable  waters  of  the 
$9,600,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal 

(b)   For  use  of  the  Coast  Guan 


blcc 


active  duty     ment  to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost 

the  celling     tions  of  railroad  bridges  and  public 

Ready  Re-     bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of 

the  author-     gable  waters  of  the  United  Statei 

000  is  authorized  for  the  transition 
(July  l-5eptember  30,  1976). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presiden 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 

pore.  The  amendment  will  be 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 
i#  17,  strike         The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
TORE)  proposes  an  amendment : 
for  pay-         On   page  23,  line  21,  delete   the 
of  alter-      •37,901'-  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
ic  highway      ber  "37,916". 

Df  the  nav-  On    page    3.    line    1,    delete    the 

$13,000,000       37.990"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
''  ?•  ber  -38,005". 


ren  ;th 


memb  trs 


Rea  ly 


yes 


June  17 


1975 

it  altera- 

hlghway 

the  navl- 

$2,050,- 

period 


I  TO  tem- 
C(  mmittee 


1  TO 
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he 


1 -Sep  tern - 


the  Coast 
for  ac- 

t  that  the 
of  the 

under  the 


G  lard 


(July    1- 
Is  au- 
:  duty  per- 
c  liling  sliall 
Reserve 
authority  of 


military 
C4ast  Guard 

i,880  man- 


military  and 
s;   and 
,143  man- 


(July    1- 

trafning  stu- 

author- 


a  e 


.071  man- 


itary  and 
s;    and 
277  man- 


tl  e 
a  Id 


Guard  for 

cost  of 

public 

navigation  of 

Unil  5d  States. 

year  1976. 

for  pay- 


tie: 


fisher  nen 


Ths 
cne 


t  lere 
aire  aft 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 
been  seriously  concerned  about  t 
lems  which  tlie  fishermen  in  the 
Rhode  Island  are  encountering  ., 
gaid  to  increased  foreign  fishii^t 
itie.s  and  tlie  apparent  violation 
ies  laws  which  are  causing  an 
hardship  to  New  England 
pecially  to  our  lobstermen. 

Consequently,  I  am  proposing  _, 
active  duty  strength  of  the  Coa.'ft 
be  increased  by  15  positions 
allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  take 
copter  out  of  storage  and  deploy 
fi.sheries   surveillance   and 
purposes. 

I  w  ant  to  make  it  clear  that 
posal  would  not  involve  the 
a  new  helicopter.  It  would 
thorize     the     additional     activ^ 
strengtli  to  man  and  service  a  . 
which  has  already  been  bought 
for,  but  is  laid  up  in  a  hangar  be 
Coast  Guard  does  not  have  the 
personnel  to  deploy  it.  In  fact 
approximately     10     such 
storage. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  „ 
of  the  Commerce  Committee's  , 
seeking  to  establish  a  200 -mile 
jurisdiction  limit  for  the  Unitec 
The  primary  factor  which  has 
the  fight  for  additional  fisheries ,, 
tion  to  a  head  is  the  tremendous 
of  the  foreign  fishing  fleets 
our  coasts,  principally  on  C . 

As  a  result  of  this  increased 
five  major  species  of  fish  are 

depleted:  haddock,  herring,  

yellowtail  flounder,  and  halibut, 
important,  other  species  are  also 
ened,  including  the  lobster  whicl 
subject  to  the  exclusive  mana 
thority  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation, 
a  particularly  dangerous  time 
gard  to  our  fisheries.  With 

depleted  state  and  with  the 

a  20C-mile  limit  more  certain,  the 

fleets  off  our  shores  will  be 

clined  to  bend  and  break  our 

laws  to  make  their  quotas. 

we  need  the  greater  presence  of 
forcement  forces  to  deter  both 
capture  of  our  lobster  on  the  _, 
Shelf  and  incursions  into  our  , 
12-mile  fishing  zone.  This  is  the 
for  my  amendment. 
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More  foreign  fishing  vessels  appeared  Guard   facilities,    railroad   and   publio  to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the 

off  the  northwest  Atlantic  coast  in  Jan-  highway  bridge  alterations,  and  payment  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

uary  of  this  year  than  have  fished  there  of  active  duty  personnel  and  miUtary  bin. 

for  5  years.  We  must  be  protective  of  training  student  programs.  The  bill  was  oi-dered  to  be  engrossed 

what  fishery  resources  we  have  left.  As  a  resident  of  Newport  on  the  Ore-  for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tliiixl 

This  aircraft   could  be   ready  in   6  gon  coast,  and  whUe  spending  a  good  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

months  and  would  cost  approximately  deal  of  time  there  every  year,  I  have  be-  s.  1487 

$850,000  in  this  fiscal  year.  Yearly  op-  oome  personally  awai-e  of  the  fine  job  the  Be  it  C7l.lc^ed  by  the  Senate  and  uou^e 

erating  costs  are  $473,000.  There  is  also  Coast  Guard  has  done  in  sea  rescue,  of  Representatives  of  the  umted  states  of 

a  one-time  cost  of  $377,000  for  reactiva-  boating  safety.  na\'igational  assistance,  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  funds 

tion  of  the  helicopter.  enforcement  of  U.S.  maritime  laws  and  «re  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  we  will  treaties,  and  the  many  other  opei-a,tions  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  transition  period 

sliortly  have  a  200-mile  limit.  We  must  so  vitally  important  to  the  Oregon  coast.  **'  ^"'y  i-September  30,  1976,  for  the  use  of 

prepare  ourselves  for  this  eventuality.  Tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom-  »^i»e  Coa.si  Guard  as  follows: 

This  helic(«)ter  will  help  in  the  New  Eng-  mittee  on  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus-  vessels 

land  area.  I  urge  adoption  of  my  amend-  tice.  and  Commerce  will  soon  be  consid-  For  procurement  of  vessels : 

ment.  ering  the  appropriation  of  this  author-  ^o""  *i^cai  year  i976,  $28,842,000; 

I  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  amend-  ized  money.  As  a  member  of  that  sub-  ^°'  ****  transition  period  (July  i-Septem- 

ment  further,  if  anyone  so  desires.  committee  I  will  be  following  this  legis-  '^""^O- 1976),  $i,56i,ooo. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  latiou  very  closely.  Wliile  the  subcom-  aircraft 

pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mittee  works  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  For  procurement  of  aircraft: 

amendment.  determining  funding  levels,  I  will  try  to  ^°^  ^^°*^  y^"  i^'^-  936,ooo,ooo; 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  insure    tliat    Coast    Guard    programs,  ,  ^°l,  *^*  transition  period  (July  i-Septcm- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  which  have  been  so  valuable  to  Oregon  '^«30.  i9<6),$u.700,ooo. 

up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  in  the  past,  will  continue  to  receive  the  construction 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  suppoit  needed  for  effective  service  to  ^^^  construction   of   shore   and   offshore 

pore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated.  the  State.  establishments: 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  include  ^^  ^ZV!!^LT^'^?^^-^L  ,  «««.. , 

follows:  for  the  Record  a  preliminary  breakdown  beflo  1976)  w  84i  ooo         ^  ^  l-Septem- 

The  Senator  from  Ala.ska    (Mr    Sitvens)  of  proposed  funding  for  Oregon-related  Sec  2    (a)'  For  fiscal  year  1976  the  Coapt 

proposes  an  amendment:  Coa.st  Guard  activities:  Guard   is   authorized  an  end  strength  for 

Ko?J3nS.^*  H  \       ^^•.^*"^*  '  V,^  *''"/^,^,  "^f-  lln  thousands]  active  duty  personnel  of  37.916;  except  that 

682,000"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  fig-  ^        ,.                                                         «  _  th«  r*.inna  Rhan   nnt   in/<iiiHA   matntCm  ^r 

in-p<5  "ftfionaaoon"                                                    Operatmg  expeiises $10,384  *■"*  cemng  shau  not   mclude  members  of 

mes    $w,08^ooo  .  Acquisition,   construction   and   Im-  the  Ready  Reserve  called  to  active  duty  under 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is        provenients    729  tl»e  authority  of  Public  Law  92-479. 

an  amendment  to  S.  1487,  to  increase  the    Retired  pay 2. 583  <*?)  *"°'  ^o^of^l^f"  o*"  ''f  «°^  ^i*?^^  ^"I^^' 

authorlzatlnn  for  nnnrnni"nHon«  fm- thP     Reserve    training 297  tember  30,  1976) .  the  Coast  Guard  Is  author- 

ionltiSoTorshovr^nd^hlri'  ^  Research   and  development,   testing  ized  an  end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel 

construction  oi  stioie  and  offshore  ^-  ^^^^    evaUiai ion                                        338  «>'  S8.005:  except  that  the  celling  shall  not 

tablishment  by  $7,500,000.  to  allow  the  grate  boating  safety  ass'lstance                    95  include  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  called 

construction  of  the  Valdez.  Alaska,  vessel  '                  '  to  active  duty  imder  the  authority  of  PubiiL- 

control  system  and  the  Sitka.  Alaska,  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  Law  92-479. 

Air  Station  to  proceed  in  a  timely  man-  Coast  Guai-d's  primai-y  responsibilities  is  Sec.  3.   (a)   For  fiscal  year  i976.  mUitarv 
ner  in  order  to  have  these  stations  oper-  to  insure  the  safety  of  life  and  property  training  student  loads  for  the  coast  owra 
ational  when  the  trans-Alaska  pipeUne  at  sea.  The  Coast  Guai-d  has  an  out-  are  authorized  as  follows: 
is  completed  and  tanker.s  begin  taking  standing  record  in  search  and  rescue  op-  (>)«cruit  and  special  training,  3,880  man- 
oil  south  from  Valdez.  erations,    saving    over    4.000    lives    and  (2>'fliKht  tralnine  92  man-vears- 

This  amendment  will  increa.se  tlie  au-  assisting  another  140,000  persons  in  fiscal  (3)  professional  training  in  milltarv  aid 

thorization  for  appropriations  for  the  1974  alone.  civilian  institutions,  372  man-years;  and 

construction  of  shore  and  olTshore  estab-  I  commend   the  Coast  Guard  for  its  (4)  officer  acquisition  training,  1,143  niai-.- 

lishments  by  $7,500,000,  from  $52,582,000  record,  but  I  am  concerned  that  the  Coast  years. 

to  $60,082,000.  The  purpose  of  this  in-  Guaid  is  neglecting  its  duty  to  provide  (b)  FV^r  the  transition  period  (July  i-Sep- 

crease  is  to  allow  the  construction  of  the  adequate  rescue  .senice  to  iJortions  of  my  tember  30,  1976).  military  training  student 

Valdez,  Alaska,  vessel  traiflc  control  sys-  home  State  of  Delaware,  particularly  iii  \°^^  ^"'"  "^®  ^°^^^  Guaixl  are  auihorir^ed  as 

tem  and  the  Sitka,  Alaska.  Air  Station  to  tlie  Delaware  River,  south  of  the  Del-  ,inecrult  and  stjeciU  trainiMir  1  OTi  ni ... 

proceed  in  a  timely  manner  in  order  to  aware  Memorial  Bridges.  years-                              tromii>t.  10.1  mu- 

have  these  stations  operational  when  the  Prior  to  1974.  a  Coast  Guard  tug  and  (2)'ni!iht  training,  23  man-years: 

trans-Alaska  pipeline   is  complete  and  a  4n-foot  patrol  boat  were  stationed  in  (3)  professional  training  in  military  auJ 

the  tankers  begin  bringing  oil  out  of  Val-  the  New  Castle,  Del.  area  and  provided  civiiia.i  iustitutlous.  93  man->eaib:  and 

dez.  These  stations  are  an  integral  part  valuable  assistance  to  the  volunteer  fire  (*>   officer  acquisition  training  277  m.nn- 

of  the  energy  supply  system  stemming  companies  in  that  area.  years. 

from  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Because  Howrvoi.  this  Coast  Guard  rescue  serv-  s^*^-  **   "'^)  ^^^r  ii.se  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 

of  the  importance  of  this  source  of  en-  ice  has  been  withdrawn,  jeopardizing  the  P,*y™^nt  to  bridge  owners  lor  the  cost  ot 

eigy  supply  to  the  United  States,  and  safety  of  plea.sure  boaters  and  the  volun-  S^ll'f '."'k  .^^  railroad  bridges  and  pubuo 

because  construction  on  the  trans-Alas-  teer  rescue  squads.  The  Delaware  Cit>'.  Kavig*;'^'"«°e?ror«iruuitS"sr.^ 

ka  pipeline  continues  to  progress  toward  Goodwill    Holloway   Terrace,   and   Port  $6  60I)  wo  Is  avulorteed  for  fi!cai"^^  10^ 

completion   in    1977.    I    consider    these  Pcnn  fire  companies  are  all  doing  an  (u.  For  use  of  ihc  Coa^st  Guard  for  uu-.- 

amendments  to  be  both  appropriate  and  excellent  job,  but  during  .severe  weather  ment  to  bridge  o^\  :ier.s  for  the  co.st  of  aitei  - 

necessary.  conditions  a  Coast  Guard  patrol  boat  i.s  ations  of  railroad  bridges  end  public  hlghw'av 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  essential  bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of  the  navi- 

l)oi-e.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  Budeet  restraints  and  Hip  nw^ri  tn  pnn  6"**^*  "^""'^'"^  °^  '*"'  ^^"*ted  states.  $2.oi>o.OfH» 

amendment.  ouoget  lesitaints  ana  tne  need  to  con-  ,s    authori-zed    for    the    transiuon    peri  a 

The  amendment  was  aureed  to.  '^^''^ ^^^^  ^/^  ""^"^-^  »t  difltcuu  for  the  ,july  1  -septemu.-  30.  1976, . 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I  Coast  Guard  to  provide  full-time  protec-  ^-^^_»___ 

would  like  to  indicate  mv  .support  of  the  ^'°"  ^°^  ""^  ^'■<^^-  ^"^  ^  ^°  "''^^  ^'^^  Coast 

Coast   Guard  appropriation  authoriza-  Guard  to  make  every  effort  to  at  least  CONFERENCE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 

tion  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  tlie  3-month  Provide  weekend  protection  for  the  thou-  TASK   PXDRCE   WITH   THE   PRESI- 

tr-ansition  period — July  1,  1976-Septem-  sands  of  boaters  in  tlie  Delaware  River  DENT 

ber  30,   1976.  S.   1487   authorizes  total  near  New  Castle.  Mr    HUGH   SCOTT    Mr    President 

si)rnding   of  $142,176,000  by   the  Coast  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 

Gxiard  for  the  procm-ement  of  vessels  pore.  The  bill  is  open  to  fm-ther  amend-  have    designated     six    Senators    each. 

aid    aircraft,    construction    of    Coast  ment.  If  there  be  no  turtlier  amendment  selecting  them  from  relevant  committees 
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and  from  the  leadership,  to  meet  witli 
the  President  on  June  25  for  the  pm-pose 
of  discussing  several  matters,  primarily 
the  problems  surrounding  the  actions  of 
tlie  10  regulatory  commissions  and,  sec- 
ond, to  seek  means  by  which  we  can 
make  available  more  equity  capital  for 
electric  utilities,  in  order  to  provide  for 
greater  production  of  energy  and  at  the 
same  time  seek  to  maintain  a  pries  level 
as  low  as  is  reasonably  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  development  of  ihose 
utiUtics. 

As  to  the  regulatory  agencies,  much 
that  can  be  helpful  to  tlae  production  of 
energy  and  to  the  search  for  alternative 
sources  of  energy  can  emerge,  in  the 
President's  opinion.  We  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  hlni,  ?..<=  is  the  other  body, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  similar  task 
force,  to  the  belief  that  we  can  find  ways 
to  cut  redtape.  to  shorten  the  times  of 
hearings,  to  shorten  administrative  pro- 
cedures, to  find  shortcuts  tov.ard  prompt 
decisions,  and  to  look  into  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  legislation  is  needed 
to  allow  greater  expedition  in  the  con- 
sideration of  energy-related  matters.  We 
believe  that  these  task  forces,  coming  as 
they  do  from  various  important  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  can  be 
helpful  to  the  President.  He  has  solicited 
this  help,  and  we  are  glad  to  cooperate. 

I  hope  that  from  this  conference  will 
come  some  verj'  definite  improvements 
in  the  handling  of  energy -related  prob- 
lems. We  are  prepared  to  offer  legisla- 
tion, if  it  Is  deemed  necessaiy,  following 
the  meetings  of  the  joint  task  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-452, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  to  the  Commission  on  the  Review 
of  the  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


tie 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  ses.slon 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr 
laid  before  the  Senate  message  s 
President  of  the  United  Stat  s 
ting  sundry  nominations  whic  i 
f erred  to  the  appropriate  coi^mittees 

(The  nominations  received 
printed  at  tlie  end  of  the  Senal|e 
jnj;s.> 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  MOUSE 


At   11:02  a.m.,   n   message 
nou.';e  of  RepreGcntotives 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
ounced  that  the  Plouse  agrees 
pci-t  of  tlie  committee  of  co 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Sc 
bill   (H.R.  4221)    to  amend  t 
Eciucatlon  Act  of  1965,  as  ame 
tive  to  the  reallocation  of  ■( 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes 
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At  2:05  p.m.,  a  message  from 
delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 
the  House  has  passed  the 
in  which  it  requests  the  concur 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  ie07.  An  act  to  amend 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Co4e 
parallel  the  exempiiou  from  lot 
tion.i   {jranlrd   to   new^paper.i   ai 
and  television; 

K.B.  25f.9.  An  act  to  amend  till 
Stiites  Code,  to  apply  to  the  U.S. 
ice  cfrtaln   provisions  of  law  prfv 
.  FecIerAl  agenry  safety  progran.t, 
sibili'tcs.  and  for  other  purD<idc 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  to  ajnend  titl« 
States  Code,  in  order  to  extend 
the  program  of  exchange  of  medic 
tlou  between  the  Veterans 
and  the  medical  comimmity,  am 
piirposcs; 

HJt.  3979.  An  act  to  authnrl^e 
tlons  for  the  Indian  Clalm.s  Conn 
fiac.a.1  year  1976; 

H.B.   5197.  An   act   to  authoris  ; 
ploynient  of  certain  foreign  citii: 
vessel  Sea  freeze  Atlantic,  official 

H.R.  5327.  An  act  to  reserve  a 
iis<!  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

H.R.  6522.  An  act  to  prlve  effect 
ternatloual   Convention   for   the 
tlon   of   Atlantic   Tunas,   signed 
Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  by  the  U 
of    America    and    other    countiie 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  6692.  An  act  to  authorize 
tions  for  the  period  July  1,  1 
September  30,  1976; 

H.R.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  .sec 
the  revised  statutes  with  respect 
disbursements  to  be  made  by  ban  c 
banks,   savings   and   loan   a. 
credit  unions; 

HJl.  7688.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  provldllig 
continuance   of   civil    governmeij 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

H.B.  7767.  An  act  to  amend  title|38 
States  Code,   to  Increase  the  ra 
ability  compensation  for  disablei 
and  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
Indemnity  compensation,  and  for 
poses. 

i:nrolled   bill  signed 

The  message  also  announcet 
Speaker   has   signed   the 
(H.R.  4221)  relating  to  the 
certain  education  laws. 
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The   enrolled   bill   was   

signed  by  the  Vice  President 

At  4:30  p.m.,   a  message 

Hotise  of  Representatives  d( .« 

Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  readin  i 
announced  that  the  House  diss 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  t< 
(H.R.  4723)   authorizing 

to  tlie  National  Science 

llscal  year  1976;  requests  a 
v.i'h  the  Senate  on  the  disagree^i 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
Teaove,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Fi 
Flowers,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr 
and  Mr.  Esch.  were  appointed  - 
of  the  confeic-nce  on  the  par 
Hou^e, 

The  message  aliO  annouced 
Hcu.-;o  hiu  passed,  without  . 
tlio  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
tend  to  ninety  days  the  expir„. 
of  Die  Defense  Production  Act 
and  to  extend  the  funding  of 
tional  Commission  on  Pj 
Work  Quality  for  90  days 

Tho  message  further 
the    House    has    agreed    to, 
amendn^ent,   the  concurrent  i 
(S.  Con.  Re.s.  ID)  relatmg  to  „_ 
Food  Conference  of  1976  in  Ann 


subs  jquently 
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announced  that 

without 

^solution 

World 

s,  Iowa. 


thj 


temp  3re  (Mr. 

the  fol- 

ref^rred  as 

iTAlE 

Secretary  of 

trans- 
excess 
govern- 
nlne 
acccm- 
ttee    on 
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f  rst 


ai 


COT^TMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  E' 

The  Acting  President  pro ^ 

Morgan)  laid  before  the  Senate 
lov.ing  letters,  which  were  r 
indicated: 

REPOr.T   Of    THfi   De:'art.ment   of 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
State    for    Coiieressional    Relation 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
defense  articles  delivered  to  foreii> 
ments  in  the  third  quarter  and 
months  of  fiscal  year  1975  (with 
panylng    report);     to    the     Comm 
Foreign  Relations. 

IN'FRNATIOM^L    AGRE>Mr,.\T£,    Othf.1 

Treaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department 
trai.smitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copl 
ternatlonal  agreements  other  than 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  w 
past  60  daj's  (with  accompanying 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relat 
Pp'jpo.'?i:d  Leciswtion  by  the 

RiGOLATORY  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Regulatory  Commission  transmlttln] 
of  tv.o  proposed  amendments  to 
technical  oversights  In  the  Energy 
ganlzation  Act  of  1974  (with  accon 
papers! ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  or 
Energv. 


GE  'TEtlAI. 


ler 


I  urs 


of 


1  he 


Reports  or  the  Comptroilee 
Four  letters  from  the  ComptrolK 
of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
to  law,  four  reports  entitled 
AdminUtering    Programs   To   Impri 
Enforcement  Education";  "Audit  < 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
Ended   June   30,    1974,    Limited 
Restriction  on  Access  to  Bank 
Records";   "National  Eflforta  To 
Nation's   Beaches   and 
tlnulng  Problem";  and  "U.  S.  Provides 
Haven    for    Indochlnese    Kefugees' 
•ccompanyhig  reports) ;  to  the  Comn^lttee 
Government  Operations. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  tiie  Senate 
;iiid  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
.'.jr.  Morgan)  : 

1  wo  petitions  from  several  citizciuj  of  Iowa 
;aid  California  seeking  a  redress  of  grlev- 
.>,ii.-e.-;:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
c'lvrn  tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repoits  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  fvojn  tl.e  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  vvithoitt  amend- 
ment : 

S.  Res.  168.  A  resolution  autliorizing  tlie 
printing  of  the  first  report  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Board  as  a  Senate 
document  (Rept.  No.  94-194) . 

S.  Res.  178.  A  resolution  aiitliorizing  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  report  entitled  "De- 
velopments m  Aging:  1974  and  Januarj,-- 
.\pril  1975"  (Rept.  No.  94-195). 

H.  Con.  Res.  269.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  House  docu- 
ment "Federal  Election  Campaii^n  Laws  Re- 
lating to  the  United  States  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives" (Rept.  No.  94-196) . 

S.  Res.  185.  An  original  rcjoiulion  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Inez  C.  Buckley. 

S.  Res.  186.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Clara  Q.  Caglwa. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  ameud- 
ments : 

S.  1434.  A  bill  to  c'xieiid  the  authori;:altcn 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  and 
for  olhor  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94  1S7). 


APPROVAL  OF  Bl^-lj 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  liad  ap- 
proved and  signed  t)ie  enrolled  bill  (S. 
1236)  to  extend  and  omcnd  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Credit  Aft  uf  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tiie  following  bill.s  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.B.  1607.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  and 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
parallel  the  exemption  from  lottery  prohibi- 
tions granted  to  nev.'spapers  and  to  radio  and 
television;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2550.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  certain  provisions  of  lav;  providing 
for  Federal  agency  safety  programs  and  re- 
'^ponslblUtles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  e.Ktend  and  Improve 
the  program  of  exchange  of  medical  Informa- 
tion between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  medical  community,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa  Veleraub' 
.\frairs. 

H.E.  3979.  An  act  to  aiiihorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
liscal  year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ii  lid  Insular  Affairs. 

II.R.  5197.  An  act  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  foreign  citizens  on  the  vessel 
Scafreese  Atlantic,  OfBclal  No.  617242;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  6327.  An  act  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to  «hs 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


H.R.  5522.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  d*  Janeiro 
May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  SUtea  of  Ameri- 
ca and  other  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  6692.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  tlie  period  July  1.  1976,  through 
September  30.  1976;  to  the  Conunitiee  on 
Governmenc  Operations. 

H.R.  7688.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1954.  providUig  lor  the 
continuance  of  civil  governmenl  for  tlie  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7767.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dLsabillty 
compen-sation  for  disabled  veterans  and  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Committee  on  Velerani'  Affairs. 


H.R.  7i05  ORDERED  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  bill  (KM.  7405)  to 
amend  section  3620  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes with  respect  to  certain  disburse- 
ments to  be  made  by  banks,  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  credit  unions,  which  came  over  from 
the  House  eai-lier  today,  be  held  at  the 
de.sk  until  further  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INiKODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  rcsolu- 
tion.s  were  introduced,  lerd  tlie  first  tune 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  1951.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Con.siitution 
Day  shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for   hiiiiseif    and 
Mr.  Garn)  : 
S.  1952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  assistance  for  small  business 
export  activities,  to  tr.msfer  certain  disaster 
i-elief  functions  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
foi-  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLK: 
S.  lyo3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  innds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Indian 
Claiin.s  C<'minis.sion  Dockets  153  and  135.  and 
for  otlipr  piTrposes.  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
tre  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tir.ental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  relief  for 
tiamagps  to  public  or  private  parties  sulTered 
by  reason  of  the  discharge  of  oil  or  gas  from 
I  lie  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.   1955.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Medina  Martin.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
oi;  tiie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1956.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  to  extend  crop  Insurance  cov- 
erage under  such  Act  to  all  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  to  all  agriciUturai  com- 
modities, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 


ber 14.  1959.  Public  Law  No.  86-272,  73  Stat. 

555.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Chiles)  : 

S.  1938.  A  bUl  to  authorize  tlie  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  Islands  and 

other  lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  (for  hlmseif. 
Mr.   Mansfieu),  Mr.  Abocbezk,  Mr. 
Haskell,    Mr.    Kennisy,    Mr.    Mc- 
GovEBN,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  1959.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antitrubt 
laws,  and   to  protect  trade  and  commerc.: 
against  oligopoly  pov.-er  or  monopoly  power, 
and  for  other  purpoi^es.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for   lum.self  and   Mr. 

HU.MPHREY)  : 

S.  1960.  A  bill  to  Pinend  Oie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxation  a  trust  established  by  a  tax- 
payer for  the  piupose  of  providing  care  for 
certain  mentally  Incompetent  relatives  c: 
the  taxpayer.  Referred  to  the  Committee  o.-i 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  him.'^elf  and  Mi 
Pboxmihe)  : 

S.  1961.  A  bill  to  omend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
inadequate  ana  misleading  leasing  Informa- 
tion, assure  meaningful  disclosure  of  Ichm' 
terms,  and  limit  ultimate  liability  in  con- 
nection with  leasing  of  personal  prooerl" 
primarily  for  personal,  family,  or  househoki 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  himself  and  Mi. 

TiTKNEV)  : 

S.  1962.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Domesti< 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  provide  tha' 
\olunreers  in  foster  grandppient  programs 
may  furni.^h  supportive  services  to  mentallv 
retarded  individu.ils  regardless  of  the  a«f 
of  such  individuals.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lpbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  M(\GNUSON   (for  him.>~elf  anrl 
Mr.  PEARSON)    (Ijy  request): 

S.  i9Ci.  A  bill  to  giie  effect  to  tlie  Inter- 
national Convent ioii  for  the  Con-Nervation  oi 
Atlantic  Tunas.  .<=iened  at  Rio  de  Janelm 
May  14,  1968,  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
.  By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)    (by  request)  : 

S.  1964.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  oi  th. 
^larine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuarie.^ 
Act  of  1972  to  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  provi.'^ionp  of  title  III 
relating  to  marine  sanctuaries.  Referred  i.j 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  1965  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  stiikbii; 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Hoi'sing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  ffor  him.self,  Mr 
iNotjrE.  Mr.  MoNu.*i.r,  and  Mr. 
Randolph ) : 

S.  1966.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  Insurance  nrovislous  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  that  notice 
and  hearing  be  pro\  ided  before  the  effective 
date  of  any  reduction  of  health  beoeflts  or 
any  exclusion  of  any  type  of  provider  oi 
health  services.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  1951.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Con- 
stitution Day   shall   be  a   legal  public 
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holiday.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
Jiial  year  I  feel  It  is  appropriate  to  rec- 
ognize the  Ideals  and  institutions  that 
Jiave  made  our  system  unique.  The  U.S. 
Coristitution.  diafted  and  signed  in 
Philadelplua,  is  an  extraoi'dinai-y  docu- 
ment that  nurtured  an  infant  democ- 
lacy  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  will  designate  U.S.  Constitution 
Day.  September  17,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday.  I  am  taking  this  action  to  give 
citizens  the  opportunity  to  obsei-ve  one 
of  the  most  important  days  in  our 
history. 

On  the  17th  day  of  September  1787. 
the  Constitution  was  signed  and  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  that  Pennsylvania 
was  the  second  State  to  ratify.  In  the 
nearly  188  years  of  its  being,  there  have 
been  only  26  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, 10  of  which  are  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Although  there  have  been  only 
26  amendments,  more  than  4,000  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  two  of  the  more  notable 
would  have  given  a  President  a  life  term 
in  office  and  another  would  prohibit 
dueling,  divorce,  and  polygamy.  In  spite 
of  the  many  proposed  amendments  the 
Constitution  Is  not  a  long  document.  It 
is  exactly  89  sentences  long,  can  be  con- 
tained on  4  sheets  of  paper  and  can 
be  easily  read  by  anjone  in  the  space  of 
about  13  minutes. 

The  4th  of  July  1776,  our  Independ- 
ence Day,  is  celebrated  as  the  day  our 
Nation  began  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber 17,  1787.  that  tlie  singularly  strong 
foundation  was  established  that  would 
preserve  that  independence.  This  date 
should  be  given  the  recognition  It  de- 
serves. It  represents  that  this  country 
stands  firmly  behind  and  believes  fer- 
vently in  tlie  Constitution  whicli  binds 
us  all  into  a  solid  aggregation. 

A  famous  Pennsylvanian.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  grasped  the  import  of  the  mo- 
ment as  he  was  summoned  by  George 
Washington  to  place  his  signature  upon 
that  parchment.  Mr.  Franklin  noticed 
over  the  shoulder  of  General  Washing- 
ton a  painting  of  the  Sim  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  the  Philadelphia  State 
House.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  "it 
is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  Sun."  To- 
day, with  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  we 
can  say  It  was  a  rising  Sun  but  will  it 
remain  so  if  we  do  not  rededicate  our- 
selves to  those  Ideals  so  skillfully  drafted 
and  agreed  to  In  1787? 

I  hope  my  colleagues  from  both  side? 
of  the  aisle  will  join  with  me  In  spon- 
soring this  bill. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gabn)  : 
8.  1952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
small  business  export  activities,  to  trans- 
fer certain  disaster  relief  functions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banklns.  Housing  and  Urban  Aifalrs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 


exi  ort  I 


Busine  3s 
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Ass  iciate 


capa  llity 
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b  isi 


from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn).  a  bU 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  i 
sistance  for  small  business 
ties,  to  transfer  certain 

functions  of  the  Small 

Istratlon  to  other  Federal 
for  other  purposes. 

In  general,  our  bill  woul 
within  the  SB  A  an  Office  of  1 
velopment  headed  by  an 
ministrator  for  Export 
encourage  and   assist  small 
with   potential   export 
eluded  in  the  section  would" b< 
lion   set-aside   by   the   Expo 
Bank  for  the  use  of  small 
porters.  The  bill  would  tran, 
thority  and  function  relating 
loan  assistance,  except  disa 
pertaining  to  small  business 
the  Secretaries  of  Commer. 
ture,  and  Housing  and  Urbar 
ment.  The  bill  would  also  . 
self -supported  lease  guarante 
administered  by  the  Small 
ministration  to  allow  small 
purchase    pollution    abatement 
ment,  and  would  amend  the 
ness  Investment  Company 
to: 

Provide  300-perceut  lever 
SBIC's  and  an  additional  100 
venture  capital  SBIC's 

Eliminate  the  maximum  lev 
ingforall  SBICs; 

Permit  SBIC's  to  guarantee  1 
of  the  borrowing  of  a  small 

Pei-mit  SBIC's  to  be  unincfcr 
entities:   and 

Allow  banks  to  own  100  per 
voting  comnioir  stock  of  an 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  _ ._ 
duties  if  I  did  riot  say  that  ce 
visions  of  om-  bill  Incorporate 
have  been  introduced  in  pre 
slons  of  the  Congress.  For 
tion  5  of  our  bill  incorpor 

which  was  introduced  by 

TON  during  the  2d  session  ol 
Congress. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Gapn, 
not  asked  for  cosponsors  of  thi 
we  are  introducing  today.  Our 
pose  is  to  provide  a  forum  for 
slons  of  our  bill.  While  we  arc 
essarily  wed  to  each  provision  , 
we  believe  the  provisions  coulc 
ful  to  small  business,  and  thi 
we  Intend  to  explore  when  _ 
laid  down  for  hearings  before 
committee.  We  are  hopeful  to  . 
Ings  on  this  bill  and  others  in 
propriate  announcement  of 
win  be  made  at  a  later  date. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1953.  A  bUl  to  provide  fo;  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriate  I  to  pay 
judgments  In  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Co  nmission 
dockets  153  and  135,  and  for  o  her  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

SAC   AND   FOX    AWARDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tie  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  will  p  rovide  a 
basis  for  distribution  of  judgmi  nt  funds 
recently  awarded  the  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dian Tribes  by  the  Indian  Clal  ns  Com- 
mission. It  ako  stipulates  that  t}ie  future 
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distribution   of  such  awards 
upon  the  same  basis  of  alloca 
cause  three  distinct  tribes  of 
and  Fox  Nation— the  Kansas/1, 
the  Iowa,  and  the  Oklahoma— 
terests  In  the  $11,566,843.05  aw 
dockets  153  and  135,  it  is  impor 
these  appropriated  funds  be 
in  the  mo.st  proper  manner 
with  past  practice. 

Earlier  awards,  made  as  r 
19C6,  were  disbursed  among 
ti-ibes  on  the  basis  of  1891  and 
ment  and  annuity  rolls  for 
tribes.  As  the  time  those  rolls 
pared,  member-ship  criteria  in 
tribes  were  basically  equivalent 
wake  of  the  most  recent  judgr 
dockets  153  and  135,  however 
live  efforts  have  been  Initiated' 
the  relevant  base  upon  which 
are  divided,  substantially  re< 
proportionate  share  of  two  of 
.the    Kansas/Nebr-aska    and 
while  increasing  the  share  of 

It  seems  to  be  most  inaoprww 
change  the  basis  of  distribution 
late  date.  The  Indian  Claims 
sion  has  now  adjudicated  all  v 
ing  claims  filed  by  the  Sac  and  . 
.tion,  and  ample  precedent  exists 
tnbution  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Funds  must  still  be  appropriated 
gxess  for  the  final  judgments  m 
all  final  decisioris  on  total  simis 
pensatlon  by  the  U.S 
complete. 
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M.-.    President,    these    award., 
Irom  claims  filed  with  respect  to 
land  sales  and  ce.ssions  made  to 
Govcrmnent  by  the  Sac  and  Fos 
in  the  early  years  of  om*  Natio  i  „ 
tory.  The  additional  compensate  jn 
beiny  made  to  correct  inequitie; 
pa^t,  as  determined  by  the  Indiai: 
Commission,    will    be    used    to 
members  of  all  three  tribes  both 
and  economically  today.  More 
million  is  involved  in  the  fina 
award  decisions,  of  which 
$17  million  is  to  be  divided 
three  tribes  of  the  Sac  and 
that  distribution  which  the 
of  my  bill  would  determine. 

I  certainly  feel  that  any  chang  ; 
previously  used  method  of  dls 
at  this  late  stage  would  tend  to 
inute  against  those  tribes 
lose  money  in  the  change.  It  wo^ld 
cast  some  doubt  upon  the  .^.^,_ 
earlier  ditributions  now  complete( 
as  they  were  on  the  1891  and 
bership  rolls. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs 
well  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
fit  to  retain  the  present  standard 
tnbution  for  the  final  Sac  and 
ment  awards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmois 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill 
the  Recoud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
follows: 

S.  1953 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  rioiue  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    St  ttes   of 

Americn   in  Congret^s  assembled,  riait   the 
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funds  appropriated  by  tbe  Acts  of  July  0, 
1970  (84  Stat.  376),  and  March  21,  1072  (86 
Stat.  86).  to  pay  Jiidgments  to  tbe  6«e  uul 
Fox  Nation  In  Dockets  153  and  135,  respec- 
tively, together  with  Interest  thereon,  after 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  other  litiga- 
tion expenses,  shall  be  distributed  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

Sec.  2.  The  funds  in  Dockets  163  and  136 
shall  be  divided  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe 
or  Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Iowa,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  Missouri  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as 
follows: 

36.91  percent  to  the  Sac  &  Fox  Tribe  of 
the  Mississippi  in  Iowa, 

51.70  percent  to  the  Sac  &  Pox  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and 

11.39  percent  to  the  Sac  &  Fox  Tribe  of 
Missotu'i  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Sec  3.  Percentage  authorized  herein  shall 
apply  to  all  future  claims  awarded  Jointly 
to  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes. 

Sec.  4.  After  such  division,  the  sum  of 
$5,000.00,  together  with  appropriate  interest 
thereon  for  not  less  than  one  day,  shall  be 
deducted  from  tbe  share  of  tbe  judgment 
funds  that  is  due  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  from  the  Judgment  in 
Docket  153,  and  shall  be  divided  between  the 
Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  of  Iowa  and  Oklahoma 
according  to  the  fomiwla  for  division  of  the 
judgment  fvmds  as  provided  in  Section  1  of 
this  Act. 

Sbc.  5.  Tbe  funds  as  divided  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  utiUsed  for  any 
purposes  that  are  authorized  by  tbe  re- 
spective tribal  governing  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Provided  That,  not  less  than  twenty  (20) 
percent,  together  with  accrued  interest  there- 
on, of  the  share  of  each  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe, 
shall  be  used  for  programing  purpoees. 

Sec.  6.  Sums  payable  to  eurollees  or  their 
heirs  cr  legatees  who  are  less  than  18  years 
of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, including  the  establlsliment  of  trusts 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
appropriate  to  protect  the  best  Interests  of 
buch  persons. 

Sec.  7.  None  of  lire  funds  distributed  per 
capita  or  held  in  trust  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  income  taxes,  and  per  capita  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  considered  as  income  or 
resources  when  determining  the  extent  of 
eUgibUity  for  assistance  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  ruleg  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide 
relief  for  damages  to  public  or  private 
parties  suffered  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  or  gas  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  protect  the 
private  property  and  means  of  livelihood 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  residing  in  the  coastal  regions  of 
our  Nation.  More  specifically,  my  bill 
would  amend  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331)  to  pro- 
vide financial  remedies  to  public  and 
private  parties  suffering  damages  by 
reason  of  oil  spOls  Into  the  Oceans 
emanating  from  oil  and  r:atural  gas  ex- 
ploration, development  and  recovery  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  Nation, 
Americans  have  relied  on  the  oceans  for 
basic  necessities  of  life,  including  trans- 
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portatlon,  food,  and  recreation.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  current  populatton  of 
the  United  States  ttves  In  the  coastal 
States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  tte 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Padflc  and  esti- 
mates are  this  amoimt  will  Increase  to 
75  to  80  percent  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 

tuiT. 

Mr.  President,  a  principal  factor  in  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  these 
coastal  regions  will  be  the  exploration 
and  development  of  offshore  natural  re- 
sources, specifically  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Most  experts  from  the  private  sector  and 
the  Government  have  concluded  that  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  is  neces- 
sary If  America  is  to  Improve  its  posi- 
tion in  energy  self-suCHclency  and  be  free 
from  "energy  blackmail"  from  abroad. 

Intensive  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  assure  that  OCS  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  the  coastal  zones  are 
accomplished  in  a  marmer  which  mini- 
mizes cultural,  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental impact  on  adjacent  States 
and  communities  and  protects  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens  Uvlng  In  these  regions. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  these  projects. 

However,  the  best  planning  and  use  of 
environmental  control  and  safety  meas- 
ures in  exploration  and  recovery  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  below  the  ocean  floor 
and  transport  of  resources  from  wells  to 
onshore  storage  and  refining  sites  cannot 
i^uarantee  prevention  of  significant  oil 
spills  Into  the  ocean.  There  Is  a  risk,  of 
accident  and  injury  despite  the  most 
strenuous  precautions.  It  Is  at  the  results 
of  these  spills  In  terms  of  damages  to 
ocean  life  and  shorelines  that  my  legis- 
lation is  directed. 

Briefly,  my  proposal  would  provide  fi- 
nancial relief  to  parties  suffering  dam- 
ages from  ocean  oil  spills  restating  either 
fixim  operations  or  activities  at,  related 
to,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  offshore  drill- 
ing site  or  from  transport  of  oil  from 
any  offshore  drilling  site  to  any  onshore 
storage  facility.  The  key  features  of  the 
bill  are: 

First.  It  would  Impose  strict  liability 
without  regard  to  fault,  and  without 
limitation  on  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
public  OCS  lease  for  oU  and  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  oU  spills  at  or  ad- 
jacent to  such  lease: 

Second.  It  would  impose  strict  liability 
wiUiout  regard  to  fault  and  without  lim- 
itation on  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
vessel  transporting  oil  or  natural  gas 
from  any  OCS  lease  site  to  onshore  stor- 
age facilities  for  damages  resulting  from 
oil  spills  from  such  vessels; 

Third.  Persons  ellglbJIe  to  recover  for 
damages  caused  by  oil  spills  either  at  the 
OCS  lease  site  or  in  transport  would  in- 
clude both  coastal  area  propoiiy  owners 
and  parties,  such  as  fishermen  who,  with- 
out regard  to  ownership  of  any  adversely 
affected  lands,  suffer  damages  In  loss  of 
fish,  wildlife,  or  bloUc  or  other  natural 
resources  relied  upon  for  subsistence  or 
economic  purposes; 

Fourth.  All  costs  of  control  and  re- 
moval of  oil  pollutions  in  the  ocean  re- 
sulting from  OCS  oil  spills  shall  be  bome 
by  tbe  lease  owner  or  operator.  Ocean 
pollution  clean-up  from  tanker  spills  Is 


xtaw  covered  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Oontrol  Act;  and 

Fifth.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Xaterior  to  establish  a  program  where- 
by Oovenunent  Insurance  would  be  pro- 
vided, at  premiums  accepted  in  Insurance 
practice,  to  holders  or  operators  of  OCS 
leases  and  to  vessel  owners  and  operators 
for  liability  in  amounts  exceeding  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  private  insurance  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  very  Important  that 
the  legislation  I  am  Intsoducing  today 
is  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  administration  has  armounced  Its 
intention  to  move  quickly  to  implement 
its  goal  of  leasing  several  million  acres 
of  OCS  lands  for  full-scale  oil  and  gas 
exploration  by  private  Industry.  Efforts 
to  expand  development  and  recovery  op- 
erations in  the  gulf  are  being  pursued 
and  new  lease  tracts  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Alaska,  and  the  Atlantic  are  being  opened 
for  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sui«  my  colleagues 
are  aware  that  several  bills  have  already 
been  intixxluced  in  the  94th  Congress  ad- 
dressing this  strict  liability  question  on 
OCS  oil  and  natural  gas  operations.  Their 
objective  Is  similar  to  mine  in  that  each 
of  these  proix>sals  seek  to  provide  Just 
and  speedy  compensation  to  parties  dam- 
aged by  oil  spills  into  the  ocean. 

However,-  there  is  a  significant  feature 
of  my  bill  which  differentiates  it  from 
the  other  bills  Introduced  to  date.  That 
feature  Is  that  unlike  other  proposals 
which  provide  a  shared  liablUty  between 
the  oil  or  gas  developer — ^up  to  a  speci- 
fied or  calculable  amount — and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  my  proposal  would  as- 
sign full  liabiUty  to  the  oil  interests  de- 
veloping the  OCS  site  and  transporting 
the  oil  and  gas  to  shore. 

It  is  not  fair  or  reasonable  to  require 
American  taxpayers  to  bear  the  costs  of 
damages  resulting  from  ocean  pollution 
through  oil  spills  caused  by  profitable  oil 
Industry  exploration  and  development  on 
the  OCS. 

Most  of  tlie  legislative  proposals  !n- 
U-oduced  to  date  would  sidetrack  badly 
needed  Federal  revenues  and  place  them 
In  a  Federal  Government  liability  ac- 
count which  would  bear  the  major  por- 
tion of  ultimate  liabihty  attributed  to  a 
large-scale  spill. 

The  Fedei-al  Govemm^it,  however, 
cannot  escape  complete  responsibility. 
"Hie  ezpkxutlon  for  offshore  oil  Is  the 
result  of  national  policy.  Ultimately,  only 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  finan- 
cial means  to  guarantee  that  Insurance 
is  available  to  those  who  operate  within 
the  upper  extremes  of  risk-those  opera- 
tions that  bear  the  risk  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  damages,  niough 
remote,  these  potential  risks  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
set  up  a  program  luxier  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  would  make  insurance 
available  for  possible  damages  which  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  private  Insurance 
accoimts.  llils  Government  Insurance 
would  be  offered  only  to  meet  *'^tt»nt^ 
situations  and  would  be  financed  by 
premiums  paid  to  the  Government  by 
the  oU  Industry  Interests. 
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By  limiting  the-  Federal  role  to  that 
of  an  Insurance  underwzltn-  for  extreme 
risk  operations  and  placing  primary  re- 
!<Ponslbility  for  damages,  without  regard 
l<j  fault  and  without  llmitaticm,  upon 
lUe  owner  or  operator  of  offshore  oil 
operations,  the  enterprise  is  made  to  bear 
liie  social  cost  of  the  activity. 

Such  an  allocation  of  responsibility 
does  more  than  relieve  taxpayers  of  the 
social  costs  of  commerce  in  oil  and  guar- 
antee that  cleanup  expenses  and  thhd 
party  damages  will  be  quickly  and  ade- 
quately compensated.  Such  an  allocation 
of  primary  x-espon&lbility  also  provides 
an  Incentive  to  the  CX;a  operators  to 
develop  and  employ  the  best,  most  effi- 
cient, and  safest  equipment  and  overall 
method  of  operation  available  in  order  to 
avoid  spills  and  their  concomitant  costs 
if  at  all  possible.  No  scheme  of  public 
financing  offers  the  public  a  similar  guar- 
antee of  maximum  effort  directed  toward 
the  prevention  of  spills  or  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  that  lessens  their 
impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uuainmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  readv  refer- 
ence by  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1054 
Be  H  enacted  hi/  the  Seiiale  ami  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Liability  Act  of  1975'. 

Sec.  2.  Purposes.— The  purpo.se  of  this  Act 
Is  to  provide  financial  relief  to  parties  suffer- 
ing damages  from  oil  or  gas  discharges  as  a 
result  of  (1)  operations  or  acHvlties  at,  re- 
lated to,  or  in  the  viclnitv  of,  any  outer 
Continental  Shelf  drilling  site  or  (2)  the 
transportation  of  oil  or  gas  from  imv  such  site 
to  any  on-shore  storage  facility. 

Sec.  3.  Liabiuty  Pbovisions"— The  Outer 
CoutUiental  Slielf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUov/lng  new  section: 

••Sec.  18.  SxsicT  Liabiltty  for  DisciiAnoEs  or 
Oil.  OR  Gas. — (a)  Any  person  in  charge  of  any 
oU  or  gas  operations  in  or  related  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  movement  of  oil 
or  gas  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to 
onsliore  storage  facilities,  shall,  as  soon  as  he 
has  knowledge  ot  a  discharge  or  spillage  of 
oil  or  gas  from  any  such  operation,  Immedi- 
ately notify  the  nearest  Coa.it  Guard  Installa- 
tion, of  such  discbarge. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  holder  of  a  lease  or  right- 
of-way  Issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act 
shall  be  strictly  liable  without  regard  to  fault 
and  without  regard  to  ownersliip  of  any  ad- 
versely affected  lands,  structures,  flsh.  wild- 
life, or  biotic  or  other  natural  resources  re- 
lied upon  by  any  damaged  party  for  siibsls- 
tence  or  economic  purposes,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  for  all 
damages,  sustained  by  any  person  as  a  result 
of  a  discharge  of  oil  or  gas  from  any  opera- 
tion authorlaed  under  this  Act  If  such  dam- 
age occurred  (A)  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Canada,  or  Mexico  or  (B)  in 
or  on  waten  within  two  hundred  nautical 
nUlea  of  the  bsMUnc  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  Mexico  from  iKMcb  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico, 
rcspectlTely,  la  measiued,  or  (C)  within  one 
hundred  nautical  mUea  of  any  such  operation. 
Claims  for  such  Injury  or  danoagea  may  be 
determined  by  arbitration  or  Judicial  prb- 
leedlngs.  *^ 

"(2)   Strict  liabilily  shall  not.  be  lmpo«sed 
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under  this  subsection  on  such  _ 
holder  proves  that  the  damag  » 
by  an  act  of  war  or  by  the  neg 
United  States.  Strict  liability 
Imposed  iinder  this  subsection 
to  the  claim  of  a  damaged  p 
holder  proves  that  the  damag  s 
by  the  negligence  or  intention)  I 
person. 

'•(c)(1)   Notwithstanding  th 
any  other  law,  the  owner  or  o_ 
vessel  or  pipeline  shall !»  stricbl  f 
out  regaid  to  fault  and  wi 
ownership  of  any  «idversely 
structures,  flsh,  wildlife  or  _ 
natural  resources  relied  upon 
aged  party  for  sulMistence  or  .. 
poses,  in  accordance  with  the 
thi-s  subsection  for  all  damages 
any  person  as  a  resvilt  of  a 
or  gas  from  such  vessel  or 
transporting  such  oil  and  gas 
eration  authorized  under  tills  .. 
shore  facility.  If  such  discharge 
within   the   territory  of  the  1 
Canada,  or  Mexico  or   (B)    in 
within   two  hundred  nautical 
baseline  of   the  United  States 
Mexico  from  which  the  ten 
United  States,   Canada,  or 
tively,  is  measiu-ed,  or  (C)  wit) 
dred  nautical  miles  of  any  su 
Claims  for  such  Injiu^r  ordai 
determined  by  arbitration  or 
ceedlngs. 

"(2)  Strict  liability  shall  nol 
under  this  subsection  on  such  ( 
erator  if  such  owner  or  operato] 
the  damage  was  caused  by  an 
by  the  negligence  of  the  United 
liabUity  shall  not  be  Imposed  ui. 
section  with  respect  to  the  clal 
aged  person  If  such  owner  or  < 
that  the  damage  was  caused  _ 
gence  or  intentional  act  of  sucl 
"(d)   In  any  case  where  liabl 
regard  to  fault  i.s  imposed  pura 
section,  the  rules  of  subrot;atioii 
In  accorfianoe  with  the  laws  of 
which  stich  damages  occurred.  . 
the  event  such  damages  occnrre< 
Jurisdiction  of  any  State,  the  . 
rogation  shall  apply  in  accorda: 
laws  applicable  pursuant  to  sec 
Act. 

"(e)  If  any  area  within  or  wii 
tiranled  or  maintained  under  th 
luted  by  any  discharge  or  spillag 
operations  conducted  by  or  on  t 
holder  of  such  lease,  and  such  po 
ages  or  threatens   to  damage 
wildlife,  or  public  or  private  , 
control  and  removal  of  the  pollu 
at  the  expense  of  such  holder,  i 
mlnlstrative  and  other  costs  inc 
Secretary  or  any  other  Federal 
fleer  or  agency.  Upon  falline  of  ., 
to  adequately  control  and  remoi  p 
lutant,   the  Secretai-y   in   co 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  _„, 
doperallon  with  such  holder,  or 
have  the  right  to  accomplish  the 
removal  at  the  expense  of  the 
"(f)(1)    The  Secretary  shall 
cjuirements  that  all  holders  of 
or  maintained  under  this  Act 
lish  and  maintain  evidence  of 
sponsibllity  of  not  less  tlian  , 
nancial  responsibility  may  be  ^ 
any  one  of,  or  a  combination  of 
Ing  methods  acceptable  to  the  Sec, 
evidence  of  Insurance,  (B)  surety 
qualification  as  a  self-Insurer,  oi 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
filed  .shall  be  i.s.sued  by  a  bonditi  3 
authorized   to   do   biisiness    in 
States. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  detcnnh.. 
fjuats  Insurance  is  not  available 
able  terms  for  the  purpose  of  ^. 
or  for  the  purpose  of  provldlirg 
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holders  or  owners  or  operators  of 
or  pipelines  with  Insurance  in 
cess  of  the  requirement  under  ,„ 
he  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
provide  Insurance  to  such  part 
shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts 
from  other  sources  on  reasonable 
sliuU  be  in  amounts  necessary  foi 
po.ses.  Such  insurance  shall  be  \ 
the  Secretary  at  rates  established 
ance  with  accepted  Insurance 

"(g)    The  provisions  of  this  - 
not  be  interpreted  to  supersede 
01  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
or  preempt  the  field  of  strict 
enlarge    or   diminish   the 
State  to  impose  additional 
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By  Mr.   MONDALE   ( 
and  Mr.  Humphrey) 
S.  1956.  A  bill  to  amend  ..., 
Ci^op  Insuiance  Act  to  extern 
.surance  coverage  under  such 
areas  of  the  United  States  _ 
agriciUtural  commoditie."5,  and 
purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Foresti-y. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr. 

today  introducing  a  bill  to 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
pose  of  my  proposal  is  to 
the  expansion  of  the  crop 
gram  by  lifting  the  current 
appropriations    for   the 
costs  of  the  progi-am,  by  ^.„, 
Federal  sharing  in  the  cost  of 
miums,  and  by  providing  ar 
congiessional  directive  for  ext  ..„ 
the  program  on  an  economica  ly 
basis  to  all  counties  and  majof 
tural  commodities  in  the  _ 

In  1938,  the  Federal  Crop  _. 
Corporation  was  created  to  off  J- 
tion  to  farmers  from  losses 
natural  hazards  such  as  insect 
life  damage,  plant  diseases,  fire, 
flood,  wind,  and  other  weathjr 
tions.  Although  coverage  has  , 
been  extended  so  tliat  it  now 
26  different  crops,  still  fewer 
the  counties  in  the  coimti-y 
participate  m  the  program, 
crops  are  insured  in  all 

Escalating    production    cos 
interest  rates,  and  a  shortage 
in  many  rural  areas  have  in  the 
years  greatly  magnified  the  nee 
pauded  all-risk  crop  insurance. 
In  just  the  last  2  years  farm 
tlon  costs  have  increased  by  35  ] 
more  than  the  traditional  rate 
tion  for  the  entire  decade.  At 
time,  the  latest  quotations  of 
ceived  by  farmers  for  many 
ties   are  substantially   below 
they  were  at  6  months  ago.   , 
farmer  is  facing  enormous  risks 
suit  of  market  forces  alone, 
if  his  crops  were  ruined  by 
disastrous  weather. 
Although  the  need  for  Pede 

inswance  has  increased 

recent  years,  participation  in 
gram  has  come  to  a  virtual  ., 
For  1975  it  is  estimated  that  219 
tracts  will  be  signed  by  the  F 
Insurance  Corporation  with  »,„ 
ing  fai-mei-s.  This  is  below  the 
participation  m  1973.  The 
crops  eligible  for  crop  ins».„^ 
tection  Is  the  same  today  as  It 
1970.  And  de.«plte  existing  a 
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expansion  of  the  progiam  to  up  to  150 
counties  each  year,  no  new  counties  are 
projected  for  inclusion  in  the  program  In 
1976;  only  25  were  added  last  year;  and 
lewer  than  half  that  number  in  1973. 

As  a  result  fanners  in  many  parts  of 
1  he  country  are  forced  to  operate  without 
Fedei-al  crop  insurance  protection.  The 
state  of  Minnesota  has  a  relatively  high 
rate  of  participation  compared  with 
other  States,  yet  only  60  of  Minnesota's 
b7  counties  are  fully  eligible  for  Federal 
crop  insurance  on  specified  crops. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
crop  insurance  program  has  been  so  slow 
to  expand  during  the  1970's.  Some  of 
them  are  purely  administrative  while 
others  are  the  result  of  provisions  In  the 
law  that  have  had  the  unintentional  ef- 
fect of  restricting  participation. 

For  example,  there  is  a  statutory  limi- 
tation on  administrative  costs  to  carry 
out  the  program.  At  the  time  that  the 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was  first 
established,  a  limit  of  $12  milUon  for 
administrative  expenses  to  be  paid  out 
of  appropriations  was  adequate.  Now, 
three  decades  later  It  Is  unreasonable 
to  leave  the  ceiling  unchanged. 

Contrary  to  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress  when  It  created  the  Corpora- 
tion, administrative  costs  above  the  $12 
million  Umit  are  now  coming  out  of  the 
premiums  paid  by  farmers,  deplethig 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  and 
preventing  an  expansion  of  coverage. 
During  fiscal  1973,  $3.5  million  In  ad- 
ministrative costs  were  charged  to  pre- 
mimum  income,  compared  with  $2.8  mil- 
lion the  year  before.  By  fiscal  1974,  $4.6 
million  came  out  of  the  premiums  paid, 
and  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  this  figure 
is  expected  to  jump  to  $6.76  million. 
With  this  continued  and  accelerating 
drain  on  the  Corporation's  capital  stock, 
it  is  no  small  wonder  that  the  program 
has  not  been  able  to  expand  to  meet  the 
current  needs  of  farmers. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  would  strike  the  outdated 
$12  million  limit  on  administrative  costs. 
It  would  authorize  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
es.sary  to  cover  these  expenses  on  a  truly 
nationwide  and  comprehensive  crop  In- 
sm-ance  program. 

A  second  provision  would  direct  the 
Corporation  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
premium  costs  of  the  crop  Insurance 
issued  to  farmers  under  the  Federal  crrop 
Insurance  Act.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  Corr>oration,  farmers  have  tradi- 
tionally paid  100  percent  of  the  premi- 
ums; and  with  the  exception  of  Umited 
funds  for  administration,  the  program 
has  been  entirely  self-supporthig.  Never- 
theless, the  cost  to  farmers,  especially 
those  In  the  high  risk  areas,  can  be  ex- 
tremely high— approaching  30  percent 
of  the  farmer's  cost  of  production.  In 
these  same  high-risk  areas,  the  degree  of 
coverage  is  usually  far  below  that  In 
other  parts  of  the  country — In  certain 
ca«es  as  low  as  40  percent  of  the  farmer's 
pveiage  yield.  The  result  Is  that  agrl- 
c-oltural  producers  who  most  need  pro- 
tection are  forced  to  pay  10  times  the 
premium  rate  to  receive  approximate^ 
half  the  coverage  of  those  in  the  lower- 
1  isk  counties. 
Federal  sharing  In  the  premium  costs 


would  not  eliminate  the  requirements 
that  fanners  ■who  generally  obtain  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  Indemnities  from 
the  Corporation  more  often  than  others 
must  pay  more  to  obtain  Insurance.  How- 
ever, It  would  reduce  the  tremendous 
burden  on  Individual  operators  that  can 
be  prohibitive  for  a  family  farmer  who 
happens  to  live  In  a  high-risk  area. 

The  concept  of  Fedei-al  cost  sharing  In 
premiums  payments  for  protection 
against  natural  disasters  Is  not  a  new 
idea.  The  national  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram incorporates  substantial  Federal 
assistance  to  defer  premium  costs  for 
participating  businesses  and  homeowners 
in  flood  prone  airas.  Tniat  program  re- 
quires participating  communities  to 
abide  by  good  land  use  practices,  just  as 
farmers  in  the  crop  insurance  program 
are  required  to  use  sound  agricultural 
methods.  "Riere  is  no  compensation  for 
losses  where  the  producer  himself  is  at 
fault.  But  where  his  crops  are  destroyed 
by  weather  or  some  other  natural  calam- 
ity, the  farmer  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  receiving  help  through  the 
Corporation  if  the  Federal  Government 
agrees  to  assume  a  share  of  the  risk. 

The  third  section  of  my  proposal  would 
direct  the  administration  to  extend  crop 
insurance  on  an  economically  sound 
basis  to  all  counties  and  to  all  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  overcome 
the  administrative  inertia  that  has  char- 
acterized the  crop  Insurance  program 
during  the  past  7  years.  In  the  past  when 
asked  to  comment  on  whether  a  truly 
luitionwide  crop  insurance  progium 
would  be  desirable,  the  administration 
has  su-gued  that  it  would  be  too  expen- 
sive, that  it  would  not  be  economically 
feasible,  and  that  it  would  ruin  the  exist- 
ing crop  insm-ance  progr-am  In  other 
parts  of  tlie  country. 

The  most  recent  estimate  I  have  seen 
on  the  cost  of  extending  the  crop  insur- 
ance progsam  throughout  the  country 
is  approximately  $50  million.  Of  course. 
the  legislation  I  offer  today  does  not 
envision  that  the  transition  can  be  ac- 
complished overnight.  Thus,  the  near- 
term  cost  would  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  $50  milUon  figure.  But  even 
this  total  cost — which  would  not  be  in- 
curred for  several  years— is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  greater  stability  to  the 
Nation's  food  and  fiber  industry.  When 
farmers  are  being  asked  to  risk  tens  of 
billions  in  advance  expenses  for  food 
production.  I  believe  $50  million  Is  an 
extremely  modest  price  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  to  help  assure  that 
our  producers  do  not  lose  their  entire 
Investment  if  natural  hazards  destroy 
their  crops. 

The  administration  Is  this  year  pro- 
posing that  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  be  amended  so  that  crop  Insurance 
progiams  on  wheat,  cotton,  com,  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley  would  be  extended 
nationwide.  I  find  a  certahi  Irony  in  this 
proposal  considering  an  administration 
statement  as  recent  as  June  26.  1973, 
which  stated: 

HIstorlcaUy,  the  Corporation  has  experi- 
enced poor  Insurance  results  wban  a  broad 
rapid  expansion,  even  of  existing  conunodl- 
•tles,  is  undertaken. 


The  real  objective  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  can  be  seen  In  the  testi- 
mony of  Melvin  Peterson,  Manager  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporaticn, 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee earUer  this  year.  Mr.  Petei-son 
states: 

The  BTaRablllty  of  these  crop  Insurance 
programs  nstlonwlde  will  obviate  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  as  provided  for  In  the 
1973  Farm  Act. 

In  other  words,  the  farmer  is  beiiig 
asked  to  give  up  Uie  minimal  disaster 
payment  progi-am  hi  the  1973  farm  bill— 
a  program  designed  to  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment, not  a  replacement,  for  crop  insur- 
ance— for  an  expanded  crop  insurance 
pn^ram  that  the  administration  itself 
believes  cannot  be  made  to  v,-ork  proper- 
ly for  some  years. 

I  think  the  crop  insurance  program  is 
fundamentally  a  sound  and  extremely 
useful  means  of  offering  protection  to 
farmers  against  disasters  at  mlnhnum 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  weaknesses  and  deficiencies 
in  the  current  program,  a  number  of 
which  I  have  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
statement.  Before  there  is  smy  discus- 
sion of  doing  away  with  the  disaster  pav- 
ments  clause  in  the  farm  bill,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  first  correct  these  problems 
and  then  consider  whether  the  farmer 
is  receiving  the  level  of  protection  he 
needs  and  deserves.  The  very  worst  step 
we  could  take  would  be  to  abolish  tlie 
disaster  payments  program  before  the 
reform  and  liberalization  of  crop  Insur- 
ance has  been  accomplished,  leaving 
the  farmer  to  the  (>erils  of  nature  as  well 
as  the  hazaids  of  the  marketplace. 

In  a  sense  the  Nation's  food  produc- 
tion system,  that  is,  our  system  of  fam- 
ily farmers,  is  the  most  vital  element  in 
our  national  economy.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  2  years,  consumers  not  only 
in  America  but  also  throughout  the 
world  suffer  when  there  is  instability  In 
our  agricultural  economy. 

It  is  time  that  we  as  a  nation  realized 
that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  Ftederal 
farm  policies  and  programs  that  encour- 
age greater  stabiUty  ha  agriculture  and 
permit  the  family  fanner  to  produce 
the  food  we  need.  Federal  crop  Insur- 
ance on  a  comprehensive  nationwide 
basis  is.  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  a  viable,  national 
food  strategy.  But  that  program  can 
and  should  be  improved,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee mill  give  careful  and  positive  consid- 
eration to  the  suggestions  I  am  offering 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1956 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  508(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act,  as  amended  (7  nJ3.C.  18M(a)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  and 
fourth  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbere- 
of  the  following:  "Subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions ot  this  section,  beginning  with  crops 
planted  for  harvest  In  1876.  crop  Insurance 
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sUall  be  extended  ou  an  economically  sound 
basis  to  all  counties  and  to  all  agricultural 
rommoditles." 

(b)  The  sixth  and  ninth  sentences  of  such 
.soctlon  508(a)  are  repealed. 

Skc.  2.  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act, 
a-i  n  mended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
.liter  section  508  a  new  aectlon  as  follows: 

"FEDERAL   PBEMIUM   PAYAILNTS 

Stc.  &08A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
jirovision  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  shall 
pay  00  per  centum  of  the  premium  costs  of 
the  crop  insurance  Issued  to  any  farmer 
luider  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Skc.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  516(a) 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  (7  UB.C.  1676(a)),  is  amended  by 
strilclng  out  "not  in  excess  of  $12,000,000", 
and  by  Inserting  "(Including  Federal  pr«mi- 
iim  payments  required  by  section  60SA  of 
this  Act)"  Inunediately  after  'tost  of  ti\e 
Corporation". 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
,    S.  1957.  A  bill  to  ametiU  tlie  act  of 
September  14.  1959.  Public  Law  No.  86- 
272,  73  Stat.  555.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  FAimiN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  prohibit  State 
taxation  on  the  generation  of  electricity 
distributed  In  Interstate  commerce.  The 
]iui-pose  of  this  legislation  is  to  alleviate 
a  specific  situation  confronting  Ailzona. 
However.  It  is  clear  that  other  States  may 
be  faced  with  the  same  type  of  discrimi- 
natory State  tax  on  the  generation  of 
olectriclty  which  finds  its  way  into  iftter- 
.state  commerce. 

The  specific  situation  to  which  I  refer 
is  New  Mexico's  recently  enacted  Elec- 
trical Energy  Tax  Act  which  is  to  become 
effective  July  1.  1975.  TliLs  law  imiJoses 
*  on  any  person  geneiatiiig  electric- 
ity a  temporary  tax.  applicablt.-  until 
Julj'  1,  1984.  of  four-temiis  of  1  mill— 
S0.0004— on  each  net  kilowatt  hour  of 
electricity  generated  in  New  Mexico."  In 
addition,  cooperative  and  foreign  corp- 
orations transacting  business  in  New 
Mexico  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  $10 
tor  each  100  persons  to  whom  electricity 
IS  supplied  within  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  taxing  struc- 
ture may  appear  to  be  equitable  hi  that 
it  attempts  to  tax  both  domestic  and 
foreign  generators  equally,  that  is  in 
fact  not  the  case  due  to  two  forms  of 
tax  credits  provided  for  by  the  statute. 
One  provision  allows  the  taxpayer  a  tax 
credit  for  the  amount  of  any  "electrical 
energy  tax"  levied  by  another  State. 
Arizona  does  not  have  an  "electrical  en- 
ergy tax"  and  therefore,  this  provision 
would  not  apply  to  Arizona  power  com- 
panies. The  second  tax  credit  is  avail- 
able to  domestic  generators  who  may 
take  a  tax  credit  against  pross  receipts 
tax  owed  the  State  for  electiicity  used  in 
New  Meadoo. 

The  net  result  of  these  two  tax  credits 
is  to  impose  the  entire  tax  on  out  of 
.state  generators.  Since  Arizona  power 
companies  are  the  only  foreign  gen- 
erators doing  business  in  New  Mexico, 
this  discrlmmatory  tax  falLs  dii-cctly  on 
Arizona  and  Its  citizens. 

The  additional  average  annual  cost 
to  Arizona  users  of  electricity  will  ap- 
proximate $2  to  $3.  This  "average"  cost 
becomes  insignificant  when  one  looks  at 
the  additional  cost  to  large  users.  For 
example,  Arizona  State  University  will 


have  an  Increased  energy 
of  $20,000  per  year. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introdicin 
states  that  Congress  recognis  ;s 
generation  of  electricity  anc 
mission  from  one  State  to 
"integral  parts  of  interstate 
Tlie  imposition  of  a  State 
privilege  of  generating  elect 
State  is  prohibited  as  an  ui  . 
burden  on  interstate  commqr 
extent  the  electricity  gener 
milted   to   and   consumed 
State. 

While  the  enactment  of  thi: 
energy  tax"  by  the  State  of 
may  only  affect  Arizona  at 
time,  the  potential  is  great 
ment  of  similar  legislation  in 
States.  On  this  basis  and  th 
this  "electiical  energy  tax" 
unfair   to  Arizona,   I  encou 
siction  on  this  bill. 


lat  d 


I  e\v 


electrical 
.■  Mexico 
tie  present 
for  enact- 
additional 
fact  that 
s  patently 
a'4e   quick 
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By  Mr.  STONE  "for  1- 
Mr.  Chiles)  : 

S.  1958.  A  bill  to  authorize 
taiy  of  the  Interior  to 
Islands  and  other  lands.     _ 
Committee  on  Interior  and 
fall's. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President 
of  the  senior  Senator  from 
CHn.Es)  and  myself,  I  am 
duclng  a  bill  which  would 
the  conveyance  of  omitted 
to  the  States  and  their  pol 
divisions,  and  for  public  ... 
leglslaticoi  would  go  a  long 
duclng  and  eventually  elimi 
great  confusion  surrounding 

The  omitted  lands  are     _„ 
suit  of  Incomplete  surveys  ii 
centui-y.  Though  once  ro. 
tliese  lands  are  now  of  consi 
portance.    The   increasing 
water-adjacent  territoty  to  .. 
atlonal  and  ecological  need; 
ever-growing  shortage  of 
underlines  the  importance  of  _ 

Omitted  lands  are  areas  of 
swampland  which  are  err 
on  the  original  plats  of  suive] 
of  water  or  parts  thereof, 
should  have  been  surveyed 
the  adjoining  land  areas  were 
however,  they  were  erroneously 
from  the  original  surveys 
therefore,  be  deemed  "public 
spite  the  disposal  of  the 
lands  by  their  proper  holde^ 
passing  the  public  land  also  ii 
taken  title. 

These  erroneous  omLssions  . 
ally  traceable  back  to  the  im 
tion  of  the  original  act  of  the 
tal  Congress,  in  1785,  which  ^. 
the  prompt  survey  and  disposa 
lands.  Due  to  the  pressures 
surveyoi-s  to  complete  the  su 
inlierent  inaccuracies  of  the 
then  available,  the  task  was 
ministered  and  executed,  r 
erroneous — uideed.  in  some 
ulent — omission  of  irregular 

While   the  omissions   ol 
from  the  public  survey  were 
catastrophic  in  magnitude  at 
tlie  original  endeavors,  they 
sent  a  confusing  and  uicreasii 
dilemma.  The  areas  of  concern 
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cone 
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co4t  In  excess    urally    comprise    low-lying   waterfront 
areas  and  areas  encircled  by  \ 
today    areas  occupied  a  low-priority  ^ 
that  the    the  settlement  plans  of  our  your 
its  trans-     and  could  be  easily  ignored  in 
£  tiother  are    to  more  readily  accessible  and 
ommerce."    regions.  The  deputy  smveyors 
ax  on  the    ble  to  the  surveyors  general 
icity  in  a    tract  to  the  Government  were  ._ 
easonable     not  to  survey  any  islands  whic:  i 
•ce  to  the    justify  the  cost  of  survey  cxcei  t 

is  trans-  vere  occupied.  Many  of  the  pu 
1  another  surveys  were  made  during  times 
in  the  spring  and  on  the  ice  in 
in  the  northern  region-s.  These  . 
tended  to  obscure  the  true  natu 
terrain. 

Whate\  er  the  reasons  for  sue  i 
laiities,  present  resolution  is 
the  interests  of  finally 
actly  what  lands  the  State  anc 
Governments  own  and  the 
tion  of  such  lands. 

At  present  the  authority  foi 
ing  the  omitted  land  can  c 
through  the  Director  of  the  U._ 
of  Land  Management.  The  Bu 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
pertaining  to  surveys  and  r 
fecting  the  public  lands.  Such 
are  very  costly  in  both  time 
power  since  they  involve  the ._. 
of  obliterated  original  surveys 
to  isolate  the  apparent  omitted 
Persons    who    apply    for    _. 
omitted  land  uiitially  request 
Bureau  issue  a  patent  for  excess 
which  is  not  shown  on  the  or 
of  survey.  In  the  past  when  _ 
were  low,  an  applicant  could  .. 
the  omitled  laud  along  with  the 
legally  owned   witlrout  bank 
company     involvement.     Tod 
values  are  such  that  financial 
tioiLs  will  not  make  any 
without  title  insurance,  and  the 
recre-    surance  companies  will  not 
and  the    guarantee   on    land    which    „ 
traced  back  to  a  Federal  patent 
of  circumstances  has  led  to  a 
litigation  on  all  levels,  both  to  _, 
boundary  lines  and  to  establish 
This  legislation  will  authorize 
retary  of  tire  Interior  to  conve  ' 
States  or  their  political 
public  purposes,  without  survey 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
ted  public  lands.  By  eliminating  . 
datory  survey  of  island  territoiy 
would   avoid   an   expensive 
consuming  process  and  serve 
title  once  and  for  all.  This 
permit  more  concentration  on 
of  nonisland  omitted  lands  w 
efficient  results  overall. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would 
thorize   the   indiscriminate 

of  public  lands  erroneously 

survey.  Quite  the  contrary,  any 
ance  would  have  to  be  determined 
clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

The  "public  purposes"  desired 
specifically  designated  herein, 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
areas  involved.  As  an 

h   lands     priority  guidelines  In  „. 

less  than     such  omitted  lands  in  my  home 
time  of    Florida,  as  establi-shed  by  the 
t|»day  pre-     Lund  Management,  are  the 
ly  vexing     beaches,  parks,  wildhfe 
liiitenat-     so   forth.   Presumably   any   desibnation 
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would  give  consideration  to  factors  of 
environmental  control  and  be  conscious 
of  ecological  concerns.  It  could  also,  of 
course,  be  extended  to  meet  other  public 
demands,  such  as  sports  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Through  this  legislation,  the  United 
States  will  convey  to  the  States  the  title 
in  these  omitted  public  lands.  Until  title 
to  lands  in  places  erroneously  omitted 
from  former  surveys  passes  from  the 
United  States  to  States  or  individuals,  no 
.security  or  certainty  of  title  can  exist, 
and  any  improvement  of  the  lands  is 
made  with  the  possibility  of  their  loss. 

Tlie  great  majority  of  title  transfers 
pursuant  to  this  act  would  be  to  the 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions  for 
not  less  than  fair  market  value.  The  Sec- 
retary could,  however,  convey  the  lands 
for  less  than  fair  market  value  or  with- 
out monetary  consideration  to  State  and 
local  governments  only  where  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  some  cases,  the  transfer  of  the  land 
in  question  could  work  imdue  and  un- 
reasonable hardships  on  interests  pres- 
ently occupying  such  property.  These 
present  holders  may,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  commenced  or  completed 
the  development  of  the  property  subject 
to  this  act.  Such  parties  are  usually  un- 
able to  acquire  mortgages,  title  insur- 
ance, et  cetera,  as  the  clouded  title  pre- 
sents an  unattractive  risk  to  potential 
lenders  and  insurers  alike.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  only  where  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  clearly  in  the  public  inter- 
est, the  Secretary  could  convey  the  lands 
to  the  occupants  thereof.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  Mr.  President,  that  any  such 
conveyance  would  be  for  not  less  than 
fair  market  value,  and  upon  payment  in 
addition  of  all  administrative  costs  aris- 
ing from  the  tiansaction.  This  would 
protect  the  public  interests  by  avoiding 
any  possible  private  abuse  to  the  spirit 
of  the  legislation. 

I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
this  bill  largely  in  terms  of  Florida.  This 
is  naturally  due  to  my  familiarity  with 
my  home  State,  and  its  special  nature  as 
a  water-based  region.  I  v/ish  to  assure  my 
colleagues,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
parochial  issue.  The  problems  addressed 
by  this  bill  are  commonly  shared  by  many 
States.  A  1968  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment oflBce  inventory  of  possible  omitted 
lands  in  the  Eastern  public  land  States 
resulted  in  the  following  estimated  acre- 
age tabulation  by  State : 


state 


1.  Minnesota 

2.  Wisconsin 

3.  Florida 

4.  Michigan 

5.  Louisiana 

fi.  Iowa 

7.  A!l  other  Eailern  States.. 

Total , 285,220 


Percent  of  the 

omitted 

land  in  the 

Tastern 

United 

Acres 

Slates 

87,900 

31 

54,420 

19 

48,200 

17 

20,960 

7 

18,180 

6 

10, 540 

4 

45,020 

16 

too 


The  above  table  demonstrates  the 
magnitude  of  the  omitted  lands  problem, 
and  the  need  for  legislation  to  clear  the 
doubt  in  title  to  such  lands. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  legis- 


lation acts  to  reserve  to  the  United  States 
all  minerals  in  the  land  conveyed  imder 
this  act,  together  with  the  right  to  ex- 
plore for  and  remove  them.  This  will  in- 
sure the  Federal  mineral  interests  in  the 
lands,  and  safeguard  such  interests 
against  future  discovery  by  Uie  subse- 
quent title  holder. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  caution  that  this 
legislative  proposal  is  merely  a  prelim- 
inary draft.  I  do  not  pretend  here  to  offer 
a  complete  or  exliaustive  summai-y  of  the 
problem  of  omitted  lands.  Upon  commit- 
tee hearings  and  further  study,  new  find- 
ings and  more  extensively  considered 
viewpoints  might  possibly  emerge.  The 
hearings  would  also  provide  compilation 
of  the  time  and  manpower  costs  involved 
in  the  surveying  and  conveyancing 
process.  Such  investigations  are  both  wel- 
come and  necessary  to  Insure  informed 
decisions  on  these  important  matters. 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  function  to  clear,  once  and  for 
ail,  many  of  the  ambiguities  in  claims  and 
color  of  title  in  the  omitted  land,  by  tlie 
United  States,  the  States,  and  concerned 
private  interests  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  tJie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1958 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Secretary")  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  for  pxiblic  purposes,  without 
survey,  islands  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  omitted  public  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  No  conveyance  sliall  be  made  under 
this  section  until  a  eompreliensive  land  use 
plan  covering  the  lands  Involved,  prepared  by 
the  applicant  State  or  political  subdivision, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Conveyance  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  for  not  less  than  fair 
market  value:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Secretary  may  convey  such  lands  for  less 
than  fair  market  value  or  without  monetary 
consideration  where  he  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

(d)  Islands  conveyed  by  the  tJnlted  States 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  those  included  in  the 
comprehensive  land  use  plan  or  transferred 
subsequently,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  and  subject  to  the  condition  that 
they  continue  to  be  used  for  public  purposes. 
If  at  any  time  the  Islands  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
either  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  those 
specified  In  an  approved  comprehensive  land 
use  plan  or  are  transferred  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  title  shaU  auto- 
matically revert  to  the  United  States  without 
the  necessity  for  further  action. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions for  public  piurposes,  lands  other 
than  islands,  determined  by  htm  after  survey 
to  be  omitted  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  Such  conveyance  shall  be  subject  to 
all  conditions  and  restrictions  In  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (d)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Conveyance  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  for 
not  less  than  fair  market  value  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  conveyance  at  less 
than  fair  market  value  or  for  no  monetary 
consideration  Is  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
the  recipient  donates  money  or  services  to 


the  Secretary  for  surveying  necessary  prior  to 
conveyance.  If  the  Secretary  accepts  services. 
It  shall  be  on  the  basis  that  all  personnel 
rendering  survey  services  shall  be  supervised 
by  appropriate  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  occupant  thereof  any  omitted  lands 
which,  after  survey,  are  found  to  be  occupied 
If  he  determines  that  such  conveyance  is  in 
the  public  interest.  Conveyance  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  made  at  not  less  than 
the  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  upon  payment  in  addition  of 
administrative  costs,  including  the  cost  of 
making  the  survey,  the  cost  of  appraisal,  and 
the  cost  of  making  the  conveyance. 

Sec.  3.  All  conveyances  made  piursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  reserve  to  the  United  States 
all  minerals  in  the  lands  conveyed,  together 
with  the  right  to  explore  for  and  remove 
them. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  patents  or  other  documents  of  con- 
veyance as  he  deems  necess.iry  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 


By    Mr.    PHILIP    A.    HART    (for 

himself.    Mr.    Mansfield,    Mr. 

Abourezk,    Mr.    Haskell,    Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

Moss,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  1959.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  oligopoly  power  or  monop- 
oly power,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    REORGANIZATION    ACT 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  figures  that  I  wish  each 
of  us  would  dwell  on  for  a  bit: 

The  first  is  $80  billion.  That  is  how 
much  the  lack  of  competition  in  our 
economy  costs,  as  estimated  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Antitrust,  Thomas 
Kauper. 

Second,  23  percent.  That  is  how  much 
prices  rose  in  the  past  year  in  a  group  of 
concentrated  industries  while  prices 
stayed  almost  the  same  in  competitive 
industries,  as  reported  by  Gardiner 
Means. 

Third,  $2.4  billion.  That  is  the  monop- 
oly overcharge  to  consumers  for  motor 
vehicles  in  1971,  as  estimated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Tl-ade  Commission  staff. 

The  same  study  had  other  startling 
figures,  for  example:  $1.2  billion — the 
monopoly  overcharge  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. This,  before  prices  quadrupled. 
And,  $1.2  bilUon — the  monopoly  over- 
charge for  steel. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  1972  FTC 
staff  estimate,  the  monopoly  overcharges 
by  100  Industries  topped  $15  billion. 

The  trouble  with  figures,  of  course,  is 
that  after  a  while  they  seem  to  lack  real- 
ity. Take  Mr.  Kauper's  $80  billion.  It 
becomes  more  real  when  we  understand 
it  is  10  percent  of  what  consumers  spend 
each  year.  In  other  words,  if  we  had 
monopoly-free  competition,  consumers 
could  buy  10  percent  more  with  their 
present  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  few  consumers  know 
these  figures  well.  But  they  sure  know  the 
problem.  And  they  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  how  to  solve  it. 

A  poll  by  Opinion  Research  Corpora- 
tion in  1973  showed  75  percent  of  the 
people  believed  that  too  much  economic 
power  is  concentrated  in  a  few  large  com- 
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panics.  In  1965,  only  52  percent  believed 
that. 

And  In  1973.  53  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple believed  that  many  large  corporations 
should  be  broken  up  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

Once  again  the  people  seem  to  be  run- 
ning way  ahead  of  Congress.  Here,  when 
we  face  a  problem  growing  out  of  lack 
of  competition,  our  reaction  usually  is  to 
establish : 
First.  A  study  commission; 
Second.  Wage  or  price  controls;  or 
Third.  A  Govcrimient  agency  to  regu- 
late the  industry. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  react  to  the  .sug- 
gestion of  legislative  restructuring  as  if  it 
is  a  creation  of  a  nightmare — an  unreal 
world  solution. 

Apparently,  we  have  not  learned  from 
our  history.  For  several  times  Congress 
has  required  just  such  a  thing— with 
good  results: 

The  Public  UtiUty  Holding  Act  of  1935 
forced  combination  companies  to  divest 
themselves  of  either  gas  or  electricity  dis- 
tribution facilities.  Also  required  to  be 
divested  were  all  nonutiUty  related  as- 
sets— such  as  oil  wells,  bus  companies, 
and  coal  mines. 

The  McKellar-Black  Air  Mail  Act  of 
1934  required  a  number  of  firms  to  divest 
themselves  of  either  air  carriers  or  air- 
craft manufacturing  facilities.  General 
Motors,  for  example,  was  required  to  sell 
off  its  interests  in  Eastern,  Western, 
United,  and  TWA. 

The  Hepburn  Act  of  1906  made  rail- 
roads get  out  of  the  business  of  produc- 
ing coal  and  other  commodities. 

The  Glass-Stegall  Act  of  1932  forced 
financial  institutions  to  rid  themselves 
of  either  their  commercial  or  investment 
banking  activities. 

In  each  case,  Congress  found  tlie  po- 
tential for  abuse  so  great  that  it  imposed 
a  flat  prohibition  against  ownership.  The 
Industrial  Reorgaidzation  Act  is  more 
conservative.  It  comes  Into  play  only 
when  monopoly  or  oligopoly  power  can 
be  demonstrated. 

Mr.  President.  I  and  several  others 
have  pontificated  in  the  past  about  the 
concentration  In  our  basic  Industries.  It 
has  become  almost  litany  to  recite:  200 
corporations  control  two-thirds  of  all 
manufacturing  assets  in  this  Nation.  Fol- 
lowing that,  we  run  through  the  "con- 
centration ratios"  in  a  few  choice  indus- 
tries. 

But  we  do  not  need  highf  alutin  phrases 
to  see  the  dimensions  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Just  run  down  the  average  household 
shopping  list: 

Soaps  and  detergents — three  manufac- 
turers. 

Electric  light  bulbs— four  manufac- 
turers. 

Cereal — three  manufacturei-s. 

This  list  of  products  where  four  com- 
panies have  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
market  Is,  indeed,  homespun.  It  includes 
such  products  as  toothpaste,  camera  film, 
soup  and  chocolate  candy. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  respond  by  saying  that  we  have 
anUtrust  laws  to  deal  with  just  such 
problems.  They  would  be  right.  But  as 
the  continued  existence  of  the  problem 
shows,  there  Is  something  wrong  here. 
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First,  there  is  substantial 
how  far  the  present  law    ^ 
ample,  does  section  2  of  the 
reach    oligopoly    or    shared 
power?  Aljsent  some  proof  of 
or  consensual  action,  most 
servers  would  say:  "No."  _. 
share  of  the  market  must  a 
possess  in  order  to  run  afoul 
In  Judge  Learned  Hand's 
doubtful  whether  60  or  64  ^ 
be  enough.  In  addition,  the 
must  prove  an  element  of 
liberateness  along  with  the 
monopoly  powers.  Proof  of 
of  intent  often  causes  the 
attorneys  to  search  all  the 
books  and  records  in  order 
with  a  "hot"  document.  We 
enormous   amount  of 
such  cases  require.  In  my  , 
concern  should  be  directed  to 
firm  possesses  the  power  to 
or    exclude    competitors    a 
more. 

Given  such  doubts  as  to 
law  extends,  it  is  difficult 
Attorney  General  for  not  filini 
nopolization  cases  witliout  a 
gressional  mandate.  This  bill 
vide  such  a  mandate  and  th 
necessary  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  thai 
acted,  the  antitrust  laws  w 
to  eliminate  monopolistic  ._ 
cause  it  existed — because  of 
for  abuse — because  its  mere 
a  restraint  on  competition, 
nately,  the  laws  have  not  been 
istered. 

Therefore,  I  today 
laUon  which  would  reaffirm 
policy  that  monopolistic  and 
power  is  against  the  public  ir 
would    mandate    dissolution 
exists. 

Joining  with  me  in  sponsori 
are   our   distinguislied 

(Mr.  Mansfield)  and 

DoMENici,  Haskell,  Kennedy, 
Moss,  and  Nelson. 

The    Industrial    Reorgr; 

which  I  shall  ask  imanimous 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
of    my    remarks,    has    been 
slightly  from  S.  1167  of  last  . 
The  only  significant  change 
have  eUminated  the  provision 
siuned— subject  to  rebuttal  _ 
fendant — that  monopoly  powei 
ent  if  a  firm  had  an  average 
turn  of  15  percent  after  taxes. 
on  the  bill  argued  that  this 
would  be  a  disincentive  for 
in  that  they  would  become 
times  to  avoid  the   profit 
would  bring  them  within 
bill. 

The   other   two   rebuttable 
tions,    namely,    no 
competition  for  a  3-year  perio< 
market  share  test  of  4  or  fewci 
tions  possessing  50  percent  of 
ket,  have  been  retained. 

During  our  hearings,  some  h 
against  the  wisdom  of  having 
table  presumptions  of  the  e. 
monopoly  or  oligopoly  power, 
it  is  imfair  to  switch  the  burdei 
once  a  given  set  of  facts  has  _. 
to  a  court's  satisfaction.  This  is 
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ment  which  does  have  a  certali 
of  appeal.  Obviously,  the 
fendant  is  entitled  to  as  much 

ess  as  anyone  else.  Upon 

persuaded  that  the  provision 
main.  I  find  some  comfort  in 
in  Judge  Wyzanski's  decision 
Grinnell,  236  F.  Supp.   244    ( 
1964)  at  page  248: 

To  this  Court  it  appears  that 
come  for  it,  and  more  important  ., 
to  proceed  on  the  acknowledged 
that  once   the   Government  has 
burden  of  proving  what  Is  the  ... 
ket  and  how  predominant  a  shai(i^ 
market  defendant  has,  it  follows 
are  rebuttable  presumptions  that 
has  monopoly  power  and  has  mon, 
vioLitlon  of  I  2.  Tlie  Government 
prove,  and  In  a  well-conducted 
not  to  be  allowed  to  consume  timi 
lessly  proving,  defendants  predato 
if  any.  or  defendant's  pricing,  or 
or  selling,  or  leasing,  or  marketing 
cial  policies  while  in  this 
If  defendant  does  wi-sh  to"  go  ._. 
free  to  do  so  and  to  maintain  the 
showing  that  its  eminence  Is   ... 
such  highly  respectable  causes  as  s 
in  meaii3  and  methods  which  are 
industrial."  as  Judge  Hand 
suppositious  socially  desirable 
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In  that  same  decision.  Judge 
earlier  observed: 

St'.ch  a  shifting  of  the  burden  .. 
of  going  forward,  but  of  proof,  sucl 
table  presumption  rests  on  the  by- 
ens  of  court  records  which  make 
cleir  that  it  is  the  highly  exceptior  al 
rara    avis   more   often   found    In 
groves    than   in    the    thickets   of 
where  monopoly  power  was  thrust 
enterprise  by  the  economic  charac 
industry   and   by   what   Judge   L. 
Aluminum   called   "superior   skill, 
and  industry."  More  than  7  decade: 
man   Act   enforcement   leave   the 
observer   with   the  abiding 
durable     non-statutory     monopolies 
created  without  patents  or  licenses 
beyond  their  term)  are,  to  a  moral 
due    to   acquisitions   of   competitols 
str,\luts  of  tr.-wle  prohibited  by  5  1. 
the  achievement  of  the  quiet  life 
enemy's  capitulation  or  his  defeat 
rlous  battle. 


characi  it 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  r 

patent  exception  of  which , 

ski  speaks.  It  also  recognizes  a  .„ 
nificant  exception;  namely,  that 
a  firm  or  group  of  firms  possess 
power,  they  may  still  escape 
or  divestiture  if  such  action 
in  the  loss  of  substantial  e>™. 
firms  must  be  of  a  certain  size  , 
to  take  advantage  of  legitimate 
mies  of  scale  which  exist  in  a 
dustry,  tlie  court  is  not  to  pc, 
gery  which  would  disturb  them 

Further,  the  companies  are  ... 
"punished"  by  the  restructurini 
miglit  occur.  No  matter  how  the 
oly  power  was  acquired,  under 
there  are  no  criminal  penalties 
The  only  result  of  the  bill's  enfc 
would  be  restructuring — ^not  Ja 
or  $1  million  fines.  More  imporfe 
treble  damage  liability  attaches 

Mr.  President,  we  must  choos., 
Government  regulation  or  the  f  re 
prise  system.  It  is  clear  to  me 
petition  can  do  more  about 
those  figures  with  which  I 
Government  regulation  has  a 
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As  President  Ford  has  been  telling  us 
lately,  the  track  record  of  much  of  the 
Government  regulation  is  not  great.  He, 
too,  is  on  the  record  for  favoring  com- 
petition. 

He  told  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Domestic  and  Economic  Affairs  on 
April  18  this  year: 

Competition — I  think  it  is  good  in  politics, 
I  think  it  Is  good  in  athletics,  and  I  think 
competition  is  the  key  to  productivity  and 
Innovation.  Even  the  businesses  that  enjoy 
a  protective  status  under  regulation  are  ad- 
versely affected. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  come  up  with  an 
exact  price  tag  on  the  cost  of  unnecessary  and 
Ineffective  Government  regulation,  some  esti- 
mates I  have  seen  place  the  combined  cost 
to  consumers  of  Government  regulation  and 
restrictive  practices  In  the  private  sector  at 
more  than  the  Federal  Government  acttially 
collects  In  personal  Income  taxes  each  year — 
or  something  in  the  order  of  $2,000  per  fam- 
ily— unbelievable. 

Tliis  bill  is  a  step  toward  turning  those 
figures  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1959 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial  Reorga- 
nization Act". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  (1)  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
committed  to  a  private  enterprise  system  and 
a  free  market  economy,  in  the  belief  that 
competition  spurs  Innovation,  promotes  pro- 
ductivity, preserves  a  democratic  society: 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  while  avoid- 
ing the  undue  concentration  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  power; 

(2)  the  decline  of  competition  In  Industries 
With  oligopoly  or  monojx>ly  power  has  con- 
tributed to  unemployment,  inflation,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  modernization  of  economic  ca- 
pacity, and  the  decline  of  exports,  thereby 
rendering  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  inade- 
quate and  necessitating  Government  market 
controls  subverting  our  basic  commitment  to 
a  free  market  economy;  (3)  the  preservation 
of  a  private  enterprise  system,  a  free  market 
economy,  and  a  democratic  society  In  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  legislation 
to  supplement  the  policy  of  the  antitrust 
laws  through  new  enforcement  mechanisms 
designed  to  responsibly  restructure  indus- 
tries dominated  by  oligopoly  or  monopoly 
power;  (4)  the  powers  vested  In  these  new 
enforcement  mechanisms  are  to  be  exercised 
to  promote  competition  throughout  the  eco- 
nomy to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  and 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  oli- 
gopoly or  monopoly  power. 

TITLE  I— POSSESSION  OF  MONOPOLY 
POWER 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  two  or  more 
corporations,  whether  by  agreement  or  not, 
to  possess  monopoly  power  in  any  line  of 
commerce  In  any  section  of  the  country  or 
with  foreign  nations. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  monopoly  power  Is  poBsessed^- 

(1)  if  there  has  been  no  substantial  price 
competition  among  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions in  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  for  a  period  of  three  con- 
secutive years  out  of  the  most  recent  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 


(2)  if  any  four  or  fewer  corpwations  ac- 
count for  SO  percentum  (or  more)  of  sales 
In  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of 
the  country  In  any  year  out  of  the  most 
recent  three  years  preceding  the  filing  of 
the  complaint. 

In  all  other  instances,  the  burden  shall  lie 
on  the  Industrial  Reorganization  Commis- 
sion established  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
to  prove  the  possession  of  monopoly  power. 

(c)  A  corporation  shall  not  be  required  to 
divest  monopoly  power  U  it  can  show — 

(1)  such  power  is  due  solely  to  the  ow.-.er- 
sliip  of  valid  patents,  lawfully  acquired  and 
lawfully  used,  or 

(2)  such  a  divestiture  would  result  in  a 
los3  of  substantial  economies. 

The  burden  shall  be  upon  the  corporation 
or  corporations  to  prove  that  monopoly  power 
should  not  be  divested  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  subsection  (c) :  Provided, 
hotcever.  That  upon  a  showing  of  the  posses- 
sion of  monopoly  power  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  In- 
dustrial Reorganization  Commission  to  show 
the  invalidity,  unlawful  acquisition,  or  un- 
lawful use  of  a  patent  or  patents. 
TFTLE  II-  INDUSTRIAL  REORGANIZATION 
COMMISSION 

DEFIUmONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "Industry"  means  all  extractive,  pro- 
cessing, smelting,  refining,  transporting, 
manufact\irlng,  assembling,  fabricating,  con- 
structing, financing,  distributing,  or  other 
economic  activity  carried  on  In  closely 
related  parts  of  commerce; 

(2)  "registered  corporation"  means  a  firm 
required  by  the  Commission  to  file  a  regis- 
tration statement  under  section  205; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Industrial 
Reorganization  Commission  established  un- 
der section  202; 

(4)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commission; 

(5)  "person"  means  an  individual,  a 
corporation,  a  partnership,  an  association,  a 
Joint  stock  company,  a  business  trust,  or  an 
unincorporated  organization;  and 

(6)  "security"  means  any  note,  stock. 
Treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evidence  of 
Indebtedness,  certificate  of  Interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  profit-sharing  agreement, 
coUateral-trust  certificate,  preorganlisatlon 
certificate  or  subscription,  transferable  share. 
Investment  contract,  voting-trust  certificate, 
certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security,  fractional 
undivided  Interest  In  oil.  gas,  or  other  mineral 
rights,  or,  in  general,  any  interest  or  Instru- 
ment conunonly  known  as  a  "security",  or 
any  certificate  of  Interest  or  participation  In, 
temporary  or  interim  certificate  for,  receipt 
for,  guarantee  of.  or  warrant  or  right  to  sub- 
scribe to  or  purchase,  any  of  the  foregoing. 

XSTABIJBHMXMT  OF  COMldSSIOir 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial  Re- 
organization Commission. 

(b)  The  C(»nmifl8lon  shall  be  under  the 
fllrectlon  and  superrlslon  of  a  Commissioner, 
who  shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  seven  and  one-half 
years.  Any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  such  office  occurring  due  to  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  continue  to  serve  after  the 
end  of  the  term  to  which  he  was  appointed 
\mtil  bis  successor  has  qualified.  TTie  Com- 
missioner shall  not  engage  In  any  other 
activity  while  holding  office.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  be  removed  by  the  President  for 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  maUeaaance 
in  office. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  an  Kxeoutlv*  Dlrac- 
tor  and  such  other  officers,  agents,  m^  em- 


ployees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commlseion. 
Tb0  Executive  Director  shall  be  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  Commission, 
and  he  sbaU  perform  his  duties  tinder  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  may  delegate  any 
of  bis  functions,  other  than  the  making  of 
regulations,   to  the   Executive  Director. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(e)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(62)  Commissioner.  Industrial  Reorga- 
nization Commission.". 

(f)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shaU  not  Inspect,  examine,  audit,  or  review 
the  records  or  work  of  the  Commission  or 
comment  on  any  budget  request  made  by  the 
Commission.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  such  reviews,  audits,  and  evaluations 
of  the  Commission  as  he  deems  necessary. 
All  accounts,  budgets,  and  records  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  require,  and 
the  Commission  shall  maintain,  preserve, 
and  make  avaUable  for  inspection  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  such  recoids  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  require. 

(g)  Section  3SU2  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
paragraph  (defining  "Federal  agency"), 
".  the  Industrial  Reorganization  Commis- 
sion" after  "the  General  Accounting  Office". 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  its 
operations  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  functions. 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Upon  transfer,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  succeed  the 
Commission  as  a  party  in  any  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  any  Judgment  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the 
Commission  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  that 
court,  be  applicable  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

OtrriES  OF  THE  COMMUSION 

Bmc.  203.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  corporation,  or  two  or 
m<H«  corporations,  are  In  violation  of  title 
I  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  study  the 
structure,  performance,  and  control  of  each 
of  the  following  industries: 

(A)  chemicals  and  drugs; 

(B)  electrical  machinery  and  equipment: 

(C)  electronic  computing  and  com- 
munication equipment: 

(D)  energy: 

(E)  iron  and  steel; 

(F)  motor  vehicles;  and 
(O)  nonferrous  metals. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  study  the  col- 
lectlve-bturgatning  practices  within  each  in- 
dustry named  in  paragraph  (1),  and  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  those  practices  on  com- 
peution  within  that  industry. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30  in  each 
odd-numbered  year  with  respect  to  the  status 
of  each  study  undertaken  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2),  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation as  It  deems  necessary.  Such  legislative 
recommendations  may  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  amendments  to  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  patent  laws, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
ConmUsslon  may  also  report  to  Congress 
upon  the  effect  on  competition  of  the  policies 
of  executive  or  regulatory  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions. Including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, as  it  deems  necessary. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  tlUe  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  CommlsBlon  shall  enforce  tb* 
provlsloDs  of  title  Z  of  this  Act  by  filing  • 
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complaint  and  proposed  order  of  reorganiza- 
tion with  the  Industrial  Reorganization 
Court,  established  under  title  m  of  this  Act. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
title. 

«c>  Whenever  the  Conunlsslon  obtains  In- 
formation under  this  title  which  furnishes 
a.  reasonable  basis  for  Inferring  that  any 
corporation  or  person  has  acted  In  violation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States  other  than 
title  I  or  of  any  State  relating  to  trade  or 
commerce.  It  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
law  enforcement  offlcUl.  The  Commission 
shall  furnish  Information  obtained  under 
this  title  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
any  other  Federal  regulatory  or  administra- 
tive body  upon  request,  and  whenever  the 
Comnaisslon  obtains  Information  under  this 
title  which  furnishes  a  reasonable  basis  for 
Inferring  that  a  corporation  may  act  In 
vloUtloa  of  section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  October  15,  1914 
as  amended  (38  Stat.  731;  15  U.S.C.  18)  It 
shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  furnish  to  them  the  information 
upon  which  that  inference  Is  based. 

POWE«S    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power — 

(1)  to  conduct  studies  of  the  structure, 
performance,  and  control  of  any  industrj- 
and  Us  collective-bargaining  practices  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  or  other  arrangement; 

(2)  to  require  corporations  in  Industries 
named  In  section  203(a),  or  any  person  who 
the  Commission  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
affects  the  structure,  performance  or  control 
of  any  such  Industry,  to  file  registration 
statements  In  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  require  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203(a) : 

(3)  to  require  periodic  and  special  reports 
and  such  other  Information  of  corporations. 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act,  Includ- 
ing tnit  not  Umlted  to  reports  by  product 
or  line  of  commerce; 

(4)  to  Inspect  and  examine  accounts,  pro- 
cedures, correspondence,  memoreuidums  pa- 
pers, books,  and  other  records  under  section 

(5)  to  require  Interlocking  relationship  re- 
ports and  securities  control  reports  by  offi- 
cera,  directors,  or  persons,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, controlling,  exercising,  or  executing 
the  right  to  vote  of  1  per  centum  or  more 
of  any  class  of  securities  for  any  registered 
corporation  under  section  208; 

(8)  to  furnish  Information  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  or  Stat*  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial whenever  the  Commission  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  Information  received  by  it 
that  there  may  be  or  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  or  State  law; 

(7)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  own  name 
and  appear  by  its  own  counsel  In  any  legal 
proceedings  brought  by  or  against  It- 

(8)  to  request  and  obtain  from  any  ex- 
ecuUve  department  or  agency  any  informa- 
tion or  assistance  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  tmder  this  title; 

(9)  to  prosecute  complaint?  before,  and 
submit  proposed  orders  of  reorganization  to. 
the  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  estab- 
lished under  title  in  of  this  Act; 

(10)  to  carry  out  such  Investigations  as 
may  be  approprUt*  to  determine  whether 
tiiere  is  any  vloIaUon  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act; 

(11)  to  Bit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  Attendance  and 
testimony  pf  such  witnesses  and  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 


reqi  est 
seci  its 


an  1 


c!  rrv 


ov  t 


orandimis,  papers,  and  document! 
advisable,  to  administer  oaths  or 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  it; 

(12)  to  disclose  by  publlcatioi 
wise  to  make  available  upon 

formation  (other  than  trade 

e8.ies)  it  deems  appropriate  for 
closure,  subject  to  the  provision 
2C7;  ^ 

(13)  to  procure  temporary  „ 
tent  services  to  the  same  extent 
ijcd  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  Uiited 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceedj 
for  lndividual.s; 

(14)  to  issue  such  regulations 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  lo 
provisions  of  this  title;  and 

(15)  to  take  such  other  action 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  o 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Each  executive  departmen 
la  required  to  the  extent  permlt|ed 
to  furnish  informatiou  and  assk 
Commission,    with    or    without 
meat  therefor,  upon  request  by 
sion. 

<  c )    Subpenas  shall  •  be   issued 
signature  of   the   Commission   o 
Director  and  may  be  served  by 
designated.  In  the  case  of  contuitiacy 
fusal  to  obey  a  subpena  lisued 
graph    (11)    of  subsection    (a) 
son  who  resides,  is  found,  or  t.. 
ness  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  _ 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  sucl 
application  made  by  the  Comml|sion 
court  of  the  United  States,  such 
order  requiring  such  person  to  _ 
the    Commission   or   an    employ  e 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so 
there  to  give  testimony  touchini 
ter  under  inquiry.  Any  failure  oi 
son  to  obey  any  such  order  of 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
thereof. 
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Sfec.  205.  (a)  Any  corporation 
son  requh-ed  by  the  Commission 
under  section  204(a)(2)   shall  fili 
Commission    a    registration 
such  additional  reports  and  . 
the  Commission  may  require 
time. 

(b)  Each  registration 
tain — 

( 1 )  a  copy  of  the  corporate  charter 
of  Incorporation,  partnership 
other  agreement  or  document 
that    corporation    is    organized 
business; 

(2)  a  copy  of  such  related 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to,  by._ 
tures.  mortgages,  trust   Indenturls 
writing  agreements,  and  voting 
ments,  as  the  Commission  may  .^ 

(3)  such  additional  Information 
ments  as  the  Commission  may 
eluding  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  o 
financial  structiure  of  the 
the  nature  of  the  business  in 
corporation  is  engaged; 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  terms 
rights,  and  privileges  of  each  < 
curlty  which  the  corporation  has 
outstanding,  or  both; 

(C)  a  statement  of  the  

rangements,  and  copies  of  the 
agreements,  under  which  the 
securities  have  been  offered  to  „ 
otherwise  during  the  preceding 
and  a  statement  of  the  relatlo 
underwriters  of  the  securities  to 
tion.  to  Its  officers  or  directors.  „.  „ 
the   Interest   of   those   underwrite:  s 
corporation: 

(D)  a  statement  of  the  names 
dresses  of  the  directors  and 

of  the  corporation,  the   ^ 

to  them  directly  or  Indirectly^  the! 
m  the  securities  of.  their  contracts 
their  borrowings  from,  the 
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(E)  a  list  of  the  name  and  addrefcs  of,  and 
amount  of  each  class  of  sectmtle  i  held  by 
each  shareholder  of  the  corporstl  >n; 

(P)  a  statement  of  the  corpor atlo( 
profit  sharing,  and  stock  option  ] 

(O)  a  copy  of  any  contract  to 
corporation  Is  a  party;  and 

(H)  a  copy  of  any  balance  sheet,  financial 
statement,  profit  and  loss  statemer  t,  or  any 
other  report  for  any  product  or  lln  i  of  com- 
merce lii  any  section  of  the  countr  r  or  with 
foreign  nations  for  any  of  the  preced  Ing  seven 
years.  In  such  form  as  the  Commis  sion  may 
require,  and  certified,  if  require*  by  the 
Commission,  by  an  independent  p  ibllc  ac- 
countant. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  registratl  m 
ment.  the  Commission  may  require 
with  it  of  additional  reports  of  a  ] 
special  nature  necessary  to  enable 
plement    or   bring   up   to   date   Ir. 
contained  in  registration  statement 
ing.   but   not   limited   to.   answers 
tions  raised  by  the  Commission,  the 
oi  directors',  stockholders',  or  other 
and  additional  Information  on  the 
condition,  security  structure,  secur 
ings.  and  assets  of  a  corporation. 

(d)  Each  registered  corporation 
and   preserve   such   records,   accou  i 
other  documents  as  the  Commissioc 
quire,  and  shall  make  all  of  its  recor  Is 
ments.   memorandums,   correspond!  ace 
counts,    and    cost    accounting 
available  for  inspection  at  reasonaljle 
by  Cammis3ion  employees. 

r.EPORlS    BV     OFIICEES.     DIRECTOnS,     .\.«fD     OTHER 
PERSONS 
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Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  a 
or  otticer  of  a  registered  corporation 
a  report  under  this  section  with  1 
mission  in  such  form  and  at  such 
the  Commission  may  require.  The 
contain— 

(Da  list  of  the  name  and  addres- 
amount  of  securities  held  beneficial] 
cord,  or  both  other  corporation  by 
fleer  or  director; 

(2)  If  required  by  the  Commission 
port  of  changes  in  the  securities 
in  any-other  corporation;  and 

(3)  a  list  of  the  name  and  address 
other  corporation  of  which  that 
an  officer,  director,  or  employee. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  directly  or 
ly.  through  one  or  more  persons.  owi|s 
ficlally  or  of  record  or  controls 
or  executes  the  right  to  vote,  1  per 
or   more   of   any   class   of   security 
security  convertible  Into   or  exchtL 
with  or  without  additional  consldera 
1  per  centum  or  more  of  any  class  of 
of  any  registered  corporation  or  If 
gregate  percentages  of  the  classes  tolkl 
centum  or  more,  shall  file  a  repor 
this  section  with  the  Commission 
form  and  at  such  times  as  the 
may  require.  The  percentage  is  to 
culated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  o 
of,  or  for  debt  securities  the  face 

any  class  of  security  actually 

If  not  an  individual,  the  Commissi*  n 
require  such  additional  Informatlot 
provided  by  such  person  as  may  be 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
section. 

PUBLIC  DISCLOSTTRES  OF  INrORMATI  >N 
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Sec.  207.  (a)  When  the  public  dlscldsure 
information  obtained  under  this  tltli 
be  In  the  public  Interest  as  determl  ned 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  ma  r, 
notice  to  the  appropriate  corporation 
son.  make  that  Information  available 
public,  under  such  charges  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Any  person  filing  a  reglstratlor 
ment.  report,  notification,  or  other 
ment  with  the  Commission  may  ob 
public  disclosure  of  any  or  all  of 
formation  by  filing  a  petition  with 
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dustrial  Reorganization  Court  established 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  bis  Act,  In  Accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  title. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
or  employee  of  he  Conmaisslon — 

(1)  to  disclose  any  patent  i^>pIlcatlon, 
trade  secret,  or  secret  process  contained  In 
any  document  filed  with  the  Commission 
or  obtained  under  this  title  except  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  title; 
and 

(2)  to  disclose  to  any  other  person  any 
Information  contained  In  any  document  filed 
with  the  Commission  or  obtained  under  this 
title,  except  as  provided  In  this  title  or  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  title, 
or  to  use  any  such  Information  for  personal 
benefit,  unless  that  Information  has  been 
made  available  to  the  public  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  such  use. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  208.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $500,000,  if  not  a  natural  person,  or  if 
a  natural  person.  $100,000,  or  by  ImprUon- 
ment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

AVTHOBXZATION   OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  209.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE    m— ESTABLISHMENT    OP   INDUS- 
TRIAL  REORGANIZATON   COURT 
ESTABI.ISHIVIENT  OF  COURT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  11  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

■'Chapter      12 — Indcsirial      Ri-opca?;ization 

CotrsT 
"Sec. 

"271.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges. 
'272.  Precedence  of  Judges. 
"273.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges. 
"274.  Sessions. 
"275.  Division  of  business. 
"276.  Single-Judge  trials. 
•  277.  Three-judge  trials. 
"278.  Vacant  Judgeship. 
"279.  Publication  of  decisions. 
"280.  Bias  or  prejudice  of  Judge. 
"281.  Report  of  court  proceedings. 
"§  271.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges 
"The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  chief 
Judge  and  14  associate  Judges  who  shall  con- 
stitute a  court  of  record  known  as  the  United 
States  Industrial  Reorganization  Court.  Such 
court  Is  hereby   declared   to  be  established 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"§  272.  Precedence  of  Judges 

"The  chief  Judge  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
organization Court  shall  have  precedence  and 
preside  at  any  session  of  the  court  which  he 
attends. 

"The  other  Judges  shall  have  precedence 
and  preside  accordhig  to  the  senl(Mity  of 
their  commissions.  Judges  whose  commis- 
sions bear  the  same  date  shall  have  prece- 
dence according  to  seniority  in  age. 
"§  273.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges 

"The  chief  Judge  and  associate  Judges  of 
the   Industrial   Reorganization   Court   shall 
hold  office  dtiring  good  behavior.  Each  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $40,000  per  year. 
"§  274.  Sessions 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  may 
hold  court  at  such  times  and  places  as  It 
may  fix  by  rule. 
"i  275.  Division  of  business 

"The  business  of  the  Industrial  Reorgan- 
ization Court  shall  be  divided  among  the 
Judges  as  provided  by  the  rules  and  orden 
of  the  court. 


"The  chief  Judge  of  the  Industrial  Reor- 
ganization Court  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
observance  of  such  rules  and  orders  and 
shall  divide  the  business  and  assign  the  cases 
so  far  as  such  rules  and  orders  do  not  other- 
wise prescribe. 
"  i  276.  Single-Judge  trials 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  section 
277  of  this  title,  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Court  with  respect 
to  any  case,  suit,  or  proceeding,  shall  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  single  Judge,  who  may  preside 
alone  and  hold  a  regiilar  or  special  session 
of  coiu-t  at  the  same  time  other  sessions  are 
held  by  other  Judges. 

"5  277.  Three-Judge  trails 

"(a)  Upon  application  of  any  party  to  a 
civil  action,  or  upon  his  own  initiative,  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Industrial  Reorganization 
Court  shall  designate  any  three  Judges  of  the 
court  to  hear  and  determine  any  civil  action 
which  the  chief  Judge  finds — 

"(1)  raises  an  Issue  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  proclamation  of 
the  President,  or  an  E.'iecutlve  order;  or 

"(2)  has  broad  or  significant  implications 
in  the  administration  or  interpretation  of 
the  Industrial  Reorganization  Act. 

"(b)  A  majority  of  the  three  Judges  des- 
ignated may  hear  and  determine  the  civil 
action  and  all  questions  pending  therein. 
"§  278.  Vacant  Judgeship 

"When  the  office  of  a  Judge  becomes 
vacant,  all  pending  process,  pleadings,  and 
proceedings  shall,  when  necesssuy,  be  con- 
tinued by  the  clerk  until  a  Judge  Is  appointed 
or  designated  to  hold  such  court. 
"J  279.  Publication  of  decisions 

"All  decisions  of  the  Industrial  neorgan- 
lz.atlo-a  Caurt  shall  be  preserved  and  open 
to  inspection.  The  comt  shall  for'vard  copies 
of  each  decision  to  the  Inductrla!  Reorgan- 
ization Commission. 
"§  280.  Bias  or  prejudice  of  Judge 

"V/henever  a  party  to  any  proceeding  la 
the  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  makes 
and  files  a  timely  and  sufficient  affidavit  that 
the  Judge  before  whom  the  matter  is  pend- 
ing has  a  personal  bias  or  prejudice  either 
against  him  or  In  favor  of  any  adverse  party, 
such  Judge  shall  proceed  no  further  therein, 
but  another  Judge  shall  be  assigned  to  hear 
such  proceeding  on  such  petition  and 
affidavit. 

"The  affidavit  shall  state  the  facts  and  the 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  bias  or  prejudice 
exists,  and  shall  be  filed  not  less  than  ten 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  at 
which  the  proceeding  Is  to  be  heard,  or  good 
cause  shall  be  shown  for  failure  to  file  It 
within  such  time.  A  party  may  file  only  one 
such  affidavit  in  any  case.  It  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  counsel  of  record 
stating  that  it  Is  made  in  good  faith. 
"§281.  Report  of  court  proceedings 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  Is 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  reporting  of 
all  proceedings  made  In  open  court,  and  In 
such  contract  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  reporting  services  shall  be 
performed  Including  the  terms  under  which 
transcripts  shall  be  supplied  by  the  con- 
tractor to  the  court  and  other  persons,  de- 
partments, and  agencies." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  chapter  11  of  the  following: 
"12.  Industrial  Reorganization  Court..  271". 

(c)  Section  451  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  inserting — 

( 1 )  in  the  first  paragn^b  (defining  "court 
of  the  United  States")  ",  the  Industrial  Re- 
organization Court"  after  "the  Customs 
Court"; 

(2)  m  the  third  paragraph  (defining  "Judge 
of  the  United  States")  ",  Industrial  Re- 
organization Court"  after  "Customs  Court". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 


shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  ex- 
cept that  so  much  of  section  271  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  as  relates  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  associate  judges  shall  become  effec- 
tive as  provided  by  subsection  (d). 

(e)  Until  such  time  as  the  duties  of  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Court  require  the 
serrtces  of  additional  Judges,  only  the  chief 
Judge  Is  authorized  to  be  appointed  under 
section  271  of  such  title.  The  chief  Judge  is 
authorized  lo  request  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  to  assign,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  is  autliorlzed  to  assign,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  such  Judges  of  the  United  States, 
includlnir,  \ipcn  their  request.  Inactive  or 
retired  Judges,  ns  may  be  necefsary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Reorganiza- 
tion Court.  Whenever  the  Chief  Justice,  In 
consultation  with  the  chief  Judge,  determines 
that  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Reorganiza- 
tion Court  require  the  services  of  permanent 
Judges,  the  Chief  Justice  shaU  report  such 
finding  to  the  President  who  may  make  such 
appointments  to  the  Industrial  Reorganiza- 
tion Court  In  accordance  with  section  271  of 
such  title. 

OFFICERS  .\HD  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  302.    (a)    Part  HI  of  title  28,  Unitod 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
chapter  65  the  following  new  chi^ter: 
"Chapter   56 — INDUSTRIAL   REORGANIZA- 
TION COURT 
"Sec. 

"911.  Clerk  and  employees. 
"912.  Marshal  and  deputy  mai';ih&ls. 
"913.  Bailiffs  and  messengers. 

"$911.  Clerk  and  employees 

"I'he  Industrial  Reorgai.ization  Court  may 
appoint  a  clerk  and  such  assistant  clerks, 
stenographic  law  clerlu;,  clerical  assistants, 
and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  court.  The  clerk  shall  pay  Into  the 
Treasury  all  fees,  copts,  and  other  monevs 
collected  by  him. 
"i  912.  Marshal  and  deputy  marshals 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  may 
appoint  a  marshal  and  deputy  marshal^, 
who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 

"The  marshal  and  his  deputy  marshals 
shall  attend  court  at  its  sessions,  serve  and 
execute  all  process  and  orders  l&sued  by  it. 
and  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the 
duties  concerning  all  matters  within  such 
covirt's  Jurisdiction  assigned  to  them  bv  the 
court. 

••Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  the  marshal  shall  pay 
the  salaries,  office  exp>enses.  and  travel  and 
subsistence  allowances  of  the  Judges,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  court,  and  shall  dis- 
burse funds  appropriated  for  all  expenses  of 
the  court. 

"On  all  disbursements  made  by  the 
marshal  of  the  Industrial  Reorganization 
Court  for  official  salaries,  the  certificate  of 
the  payee  shall  be  sufficient  without  veri- 
fication on  oath. 

"United  States  marshals  for  other  districts 
where  sessions  of  the  court  are  held  shall 
^rve  as  marshals  of  the  court. 
"f  913.  Bailiffs  and  messengers 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  may 
appoint  necessary  bailiffs  and  messengers  who 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  coturt. 

•'Each  bailiff  shall  attend  the  court,  pre- 
serve order,  and  perform  such  other  neces- 
sary duties  as  the  court  directs." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  m  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item 
relatUig  to  chapter  55  the  following: 

••56.  Industrial  Reorganization  Court..  911". 

(c)  Section  610  of  such  title  la  amended 
by  Striking  out  "and  the  Customs  Coiut* '  and 
Inserting  "'the  Customs  Court,  end  the  In- 
dustrl.nl  Reorganization  Court". 
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Six.  303.  (a)  Part  IV  of  title  28  is  amended 
i>v  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter: 

••C!i.ipier    96 — INDUSTRIAL    REORGANIZA- 
TION COimT 


'■.S«>r 
••tfiUI. 
•  1592. 
•J  593. 


Powers  generally. 
Jiuibdiction. 

Restoration  of  etfeclivc  coinpetiUon. 
•1504.  Enforcement   of   competitive   orders: 
appointment   of   trvioteea:    disposi- 
tion of  assets. 
■■  I su.'j.  Time  for  complying  wit h  orders. 
•  ;  1601.  Powers  generally 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  and 
each  Judge  thereof  shall  possess  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  preserving  order,  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  and  the  produclion  oi 
c\  idcnce. 

••5  1592.  Jurisdiction 

"(a)  The  Industrial  Recr^.'anr.'-aiion  Court 
:-hall  have  original  jurisdiction  to  hfar  and 
determine  all  complaints  and  propased  orders 
'•{  reorganization  filed  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
orsanlzatlon  Commission  iind<>r  title  I  of  the 
Indu.strial  Reorganization  Act. 

"(b)  After  the  Industrial  Reorganization 
Commission  has  filed  a  complaint  and  pro- 
posed order  of  reorganization,  the  Industrial 
Reorganization  Court  shall  enter  a  judgment 
determining  whether  a  corporation  or  two  or 
more  corporations  possess  monopoly  power 
in  any  part  of  trade  or  commercij  among  the 
^>everat  States  or  with  foreign  nations. 

•Mc)  The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court 
.•*haU  also  have  original  jurisdiction  of  peti- 
tions filed  pursuant  to  section  207  of  title  II 
of  this  Act  and  of  such  other  proceedings  un- 
der that  Act  as  the  court  shall  deem  necessary 
aijd  appropriate  to  effectuate  its  purposes. 
■■?'  1593.  Re&loration  of  eiTective  competition 

•■  ( a)  Any  corporation  or  two  or  more  corpo- 
rations may,  within  sixty  days  from  the  entry 
of  judgment  pursuant  to  section  1592(b) .  file 
an  aUernatlve  proposed  order  or  orders  of  re- 
organization. 

"(b)  Prior  to  the  entry  of  an  order  of  re- 
organization, the  Industrial  Rcorgonizatlon 
Court  shall  conduct  a  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  proposed  order  or 
orders  of  reorganization  would  restore  effec- 
*lve  competition.  In  making  its  determina- 
tion, the  court  may  call  witnesses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provtnioiu-.  d'  sect 'on-?  2052  r.iid 
265.3  of  this  title. 

•■ic)  The  court  shall  eutrr  an  order  of  re- 
organization appropriate  to  cdectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  order  of  reorgani- 
zation may  require  a  coi-poratlon  or  two  or 
more  corporations  to  take  stich  action  as  the 
court  shall  find  necessary  to  restore  effective 
competition.  The  order  may  include — 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  a  corporation 
modify  any  contract  to  which  it  is  a  party, 
terminate  any  agreement  with  another 
corporation,  or  modify  lis  niethod.s  of  dis- 
tribution; 

"(2)  a  requirement  that  a  corporation 
LTanf  licenses  (with  or  without  provision  for 
the  payment  of  royalties)  tinder  any  patent, 
copyright,  or  trademark  owned  by  that 
corporation,  sliare  technical  Information 
with  others,  or  dispose  of  any  such  patent, 
copyright,  or  trademark: 

"(3)  a  requirement  that  a  corporation  di- 
vest Itself  of  particular  assets.  Including 
tangible  andi  intangible  assets,  cash,  stock, 
securities,  accounts  receivable,  and  other 
obligations;  and 

"(4)  such  other  requirements  as  the  court 
may  find  necessary  to  restore  effective  com- 
petition^ 

"(d)  Any  order  entered  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  .section  2114  of  this  title. 
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"S  1594.  Enforcement  of  orders 
nlzation:  appointment 
disposition  of  assets 

"The  Industrial  Reorganizatio  i 
slon  may  apply  to  the  Industrial 
tiou  Court  to  enforce  coniplian 
order  issued  under  section  1693  i 
la  any  such  proceeding  the  coiir 
of  equity  may.  to  such  extent 
necessai'y   for   purposes   of 
such  order,  take  explusive  Jurisi 
possessloti  of  the  corporation  or 
thereof,    and    the    assets,    or 
thereof,  wherever  located:  and  th 
have  jurisdictiou,  id  auy  such 
appoint  a  trustee,  and  the  cour 
stltuie  and  appoint  the  Commisi 
trustee   to  hold   and  adnuiii.ster 
direction  of  the  court,  the  assets 
In  any  proceeding  for  liie  enforc 
order  ot  the  coiiri.  issued  under  : 
of  this  title,  the  trustee,  with  t 
of  tlie  court,  .shall  have  pov.er  U 
any  or  all  of  such  assets  and.  sub 
leriiis  and  coiiditioi.s  as  the  cou 
scribe,  may  make  such  dispositioi 
ance  with  the  order  to  restore 
petition,  which  shall  have  been 
the  court  after  opportunity  for 

"In  any  proceeding  under  this 
court  shall  not  appoint  any 
than  the  Commission  as  trustee 
witliout  notifying  the  Commissic 
ing  it  an  oppornmity  to  be  h 
making  any  .such  appointaisiil. 
".S  1596.  Time    lor   complying    wi 

"Any  order  unclor  .section  1593 
.shall  Lie  complied  with  within  tw 
the  date  of  such   order  and   thi 
Reorganization  Court  shall,  upon 
(made   before   or   after   tlie   ent|y 
order)   that  the  corporation  has 
be  unable  in  the  exercise  of  d 
to  comply  v.ith  such  order  within 
e.\tend  suoh  time  for  an  ndditi 
not  exceeding  two  years,  If  ii  fin 
tension  necessary  or  appropriate  ii 
interest." 

(b)    The   chapter   analysis  of 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  it 
to  chapter  95  the  XoJlowing: 
"96.  Industrial  Reorganization  Cm 

REVIEW  OF  DECISIONS 

Stc.  304.  (a)  Part  V  of  title  28 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th 
new  .section: 

"i  2114.  Review  of  Industrial  Reo 
Court  crders 

"la)    In    ar.y   proceeding 
Industrial  Reorgani^.ation  Court, 
from  the  final  order  of  the  Indu 
ganlzation  Court  will  lie  only  to  t 
Court. 

"(b)  The  scope  of  i-evie\v  on 
Industrial  Reorganization  Coiu-t 
Supreme  Court  under  this 
limited  to:  ( 1 )  whether  or  not  th< 
Reorganization  Court  proceeded 
der    the   provisions   of   this   tit! 
whether  or  not  the  findings  of  fac 
dus trial  Reorganization  Court  an 
by  substantial  evidence. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  c 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following: 
"2114.  Review  of  Industrial 
Court  orders.". 
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Sec.  305.   (a)    Part  VI  of  tiUe 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
chapter  169  the  following  new 

"Chapter  170 — INDUSTRIAL  REOflGANIZA- 

TION    COURT 
"Sec. 

"2631.  Rules  of  procedure 
"2652.  Expert  wltne.sses. 
"2653.  Other  witnesses^. 
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".5  2651.  Rules  of  procedure 

"Proceedings  of  the  Industrial 
tion  Court  shall  be  conducted  h" 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedur( 
at  the  time,  subject  to  such 
(which    may   supersede   or  ^..t,^ 
Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure) 
adopted  by  the  court  for  the  j. 
proceedings  before  it  under  this 
'§  2652.  Expert  witnesses 

"In  any  proceeding  before  it  una 
title,    the   Industrial   Reorganlzatii  u 
may   designate  one  or  more  ecoi 
other  persons  to  serve  as  expert  Wi  u 
be  called  by  the  court.  Such  witness 
ncsse.n    (a)    may  be  furnished  wH 
evidence  introduced  by  any  party; 
offer  additional  evidence  subject' 
tion  by  any  party;  (c)  may  offer  ai 
of  Iwues  with  partlciUar  reference 
propo.sed  to  restore  effective  compet 
may  recommend  appropriate  provj 
order.s  proposed  to  restore  effective 
tion:  and  (e)  shall  be  subject  to 
illation  and  rebuttal. 
"S2653.  Other  witnesses 

■In   any  proceeding   before  it  uma 
title,    the   Industrial   Reorganizatl.  n 
may  call  as  a  witne.ss  any  person  ii 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  s 
Act.  Suclv  witnesses  may  Include 
necessarily  limited  to,  competitors, 
customers,  sources  of  capital,  credi» 
sumers,  employees,  or  shareholders 

(b)    The   chapter  analysis  of  p 
anionded  by  inserting  after  the  ite 
to  chapter  169  the  following: 
"170.  Industrial  Reorganization 
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By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself 
Humphrey)  : 

S.  1960.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
Federal  income  taxation  a  trus 
lished  by  a  taxpayer  for  the 
providing  care  for  certain 
competent  relatives  of  the  .. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President, 
introducing  legislation  that 
.siJecial  tax  treatment  of  trusti 
lished  solely  to  benefit  mentally 
dependents.  In  our  Nation  tod; 
are  6  million  citizen.s.  more  tha 
cent  of  our  total  population, 
mentally  retarded.  They  r 
degree  of  as.sistance.  either 
financial. 

Without  question,  caring  for 
pie  is  a  job  of  immense  proper... 
care  requires  greater  time  than 

normal  persons  and  often 

stant  attention,  especially  in  the 
the  very  young  or  very  old.  _ ., 
for  mentally  retarded  persons  is 
expensive,  either  for  their 
for  the  Government.  More  than 
mentally  retarded  persons  are 
patients  in  one  of  the  Nation's 
institutions.  The  care  and  tra 
receive  there  cost  all  levels  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars 

This    figure,   however,    

fewer  than  one-Uilrtieth  of  our 
retarded  citizens.  It  does  not 
those  mentally  retarded  persons 
cared  for  in  their  private  homei 
expense  of  their  families.  . 
it  include  those  in  private 
whose  guardians  or  parents 
the  expense.  There  are  literally 
of  private  families  nationwide 
ben  ring  the  expense  of  caring 
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training  members  of  their  families  who 
are  mentally  retarded.  In  cases  where 
these  families  wish  to  establish  a  trust 
solely  to  provide  for  a  mentally  retarded 
relative,  it  makes  little  sense  to  tax  the 
trust.  A  tax  on  such  a  trust  would  be 
counterproductive  in  that  it  reduces  the 
amount  of  money  the  mentally  retarded 
person  or  his  family  can  make  available 
for  his  care  privately,  and  might  even- 
tually necessitate  his  membership  on 
welfare  rolls  or  in  public  institutions  at 
Government  expense. 

We  must,  as  a  Nation,  do  all  possible 
to  care  for  our  citizens  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  caring  for  themselves.  It  follows 
that  we  must  not  penalize  those  individ- 
uals who  are  desirous  and  capable  of  car- 
ing for  their  mentally  family  members 
themselves. 

Relatives  of  mentally  retai-ded  people 
have  a  special  and  difficult  burden  to 
bear,  Involving  much  patience,  time  and 
often,  great  expense.  For  those  people 
who  have  established  or  are  willing  to 
establish,  trusts  to  care  for  their  men- 
tally retarded  dependents,  exemption  of 
such  trusts  would  help  to  ease  at  least 
the  financial  burden  created  by  the  need 
for  special  care  and  training. 

Furthermore,  I  am  please  to  report 
that  the  Utah  Legislature  in  its  last  ses- 
sion passed  a  bill  with  similar  Intent.  I 
consider  this  a  progressive  step  in  the 
treatment  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
In  our  State,  and  hopefully,  through  this 
bill,  in  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  liimseli  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  : 

S.  1961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers 
against  inadequate  and  misleading  leas- 
ing infoi-mation,  assure  meaningful  dis- 
closure of  lease  terms,  and  limit  ultimate 
liability  in  connection  with  leasing  of 
personal  property  primarily  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  PROxmnE,  legislation  calling  for 
the  disclosure  of  basic  cost  information 
In  leases  of  consumer  goods,  and  putting 
a  ceiling  on  the  contingent  liability  of 
consumers  at  the  termination  of  such 
leases. 

In  recent  years  tlie  leasing  of  consumer 
hard  goods — automobiles  and  fui-niture 
especially — has  become  an  increasingly 
common  marketing  practice,  displacing 
In  many  Instances  the  use  of  conditional 
sale  or  similar  arrangements.  These  leas- 
ing arrangements  offer  consumers  cer- 
tain advantages — no  downpayments  In 
many  cases,  and  no  obligation  to  pay  for 
the  goods  beyond  the  limited  term  of 
the  lesise.  At  the  same  time,  consumei's 
who  wish  to  purchase  the  goods  outright 
at  the  end  of  the  term  usuallj-  have  that 
option. 

Because  these  transactions  are  cast  in 
terms  of  leases  rather  than  credit  sales, 
the  disclosure  rules  of  the  Ti-uth  In  Lend- 
ing Act — relating  to  finance  charges  and 
annual  percentage  rates — either  are  not 
applicable  or  do  not  work  well.  In  addi- 
tion, some  leases  are  written  in  such  a 


way  tliat,  on  default  or  teimlnation  the 
consumer  must  reimburse  the  lessor  for 
the  depreciated  value  of  the  goods.  Tliis 
enables  the  lessor  to  offer  low  monthly 
imyments,  but  confronts  the  consumer 
with  a  large  contingent  balloon  payment 
when  the  lease  ends.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  recommended  legislation  to 
i-equire  "aggiegate  cost  disclosures  in 
lease  advertising  and  at  the  time  the 
lease  is  consummated,  regardless  of 
whether  the  lessee  has  a  pmchass  option 
under  the  lease."  The  Board  also  recom- 
mends limiting  balloon  payments  on  lease 
terminations. 

The  present  tinith-in-lending  law  re- 
quires full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the 
charges  for  buying  goods  on  time.  The 
lease  technique  dropped  through  a  crack 
in  the  floor — for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  Congress  to  In- 
clude it  7  years  ago  when  leases  were 
much  less  commonplace.  Now  leasing  is 
an  increasingly  attractive  way  for  con- 
sumers to  acquire  on  the  Installment 
plan.  This  bill  contains  the  logical 
step— minimum  disclosure  of  the  costs  of 
such  leases. 

The  major  pi-ovlsions  of  the  bill  are 
these: 

First,  when  entering  into  a  lease  ar- 
rangement the  consumer-lessee  must  be 
given  specific  and  detailed  cost  Informa- 
tion, including  any  downpayment,  any 
other  special  charges — as  for  insur- 
ance— and  the  amount  of  any  residual 
liability  at  the  termination  of  the  lease. 
Similar  information  must  be  disclosed 
in  advertisements  which  mention  cer- 
tain cost  elements  of  the  lease.  These 
disclosures  should  enable  consumers  eas- 
ily to  compare  different  lease  possibili- 
ties, and  should  facilitate  comparisons 
between  leases  and  outright  sales  of  the 
goods. 

Second,  the  bill  sets  limits  on  the  max- 
imum liability  of  a  consumer  when  a 
lease  in  terminated  or  expires — the 
lessor  can  charge  no  more  than  twice 
the  monthly  payment  or  10  percent  of 
the  total  of  monthly  payments,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller  amoimt.  This  im- 
portant provision  will  prevent  lessors 
from  imposing  on  consumer-lessees  re- 
sponsibility to  make  up  for  the  depreci- 
ated value  of  the  goods  or  otherwise  try- 
ing to  get  a  windfall  on  the  consumer's 
default. 

Third,  since  this  legislation  would  be- 
come part  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act, 
violations  are  subject  to  the  civil  penalty 
provision  in  that  act.  This  bill  also  makes 
a  substantive  change  In  that  provision 
by  establishing  a  higher  celling  for  class 
action  recoveries.  I  believe  this  move  Is 
necessary  to  give  the  class  action  device 
the  teeth  it  needs  to  become  a  real  and 
effective  enforcement  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  an  Important 
advancement  for  the  principles  of  truth 
in  lending.  As  the  market  for  automo- 
biles and  similar  goods  offers  the  con- 
suming public  complex  alternative  ways 
to  acquire  those  goods,  It  is  all  the  more 
essential  that  consumers  have  the  neces- 
sary Information  to  make  intelligent 
choices.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Ls 
to  be  commended  for  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention  before  we  are  lost 
In  a  sea  of  complaints,  disputes,  and  liti- 


gation, and  while  we  can  prevent  serious 
problems  at  the  threshold.  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  pass  this  legislation  quickly  so 
that  full  disclosure  about  consumer  lease 
costs  will  become  regular  practice  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1961 
Be  it  enoited  by  the  Senate  und  Houfx 
ct  Representatives  of  the  United,  Staie$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  called  the  "Consumer  Leasing  Act 
of  1975". 

riNDtSaS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  a.  Section  102  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (15  VS.C.  1601)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  before  the  first  sentence,  and  add- 
ing the  following  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  recent  trend  toward  leasing  auto- 
mobiles and  other  durable  goods  for  con- 
sumer use  as  an  alternative  to  Installment 
credit  sales  and  that  tliese  leases  have  been 
offered  without  adequate  cost  dlsclofiures.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assure  a  mean- 
ingful disclosure  of  the  terms  of  leases  of 
personal  property  for  personal,  family,  or 
household  purposes  so  as  to  enable  the  lessee 
to  compare  more  readUy  the  various  lease 
terms  available  to  him,  limit  baUoou  pay- 
ments In  consumer  leasing,  enable  compari- 
son of  lease  terms  with  credit  terms  where 
appropriate,  and  to  assure  meaningful  and 
accurate  d>sclosm°es  of  lease  terms  in  adver- 
tisements. 

DISCLOSURE    OF    LEASE   TEKM8 

Sec.  3.  The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1601-16)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapber  as  follows: 

"Chapter  5— CONSUMER  LEIASES 
"Sec. 

"181.  Definition. 
"182.  Consumer  Lease  Disclosures. 
"183.  Limitation  of  Liability. 
"184.  Consumer  Lease  Advertising. 
"185.  ClvU  LlabUity. 
"J  181.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(a)  The  term  'consumer  lease'  means  a 
contract  in  the  form  of  a  lease  or  bailment 
tot  the  use  of  personal  property  by  a  natural 
person  for  a  period  of  time  exceeding  four 
months,  and  for  a  specified  rent  not  exceed- 
ing (25,000,  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  whether  or  not  the  lessee  has 
the  option  to  purchase  or  otherwise  become 
the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  except  that  the  term  shall  not 
include  any  credit  sale  b.s  defined  in  section 
103(g). 

"(b)  The  term  'lessee'  means  a  natural  per- 
son who  leases  or  is  offered  a  consumer  lease. 

"(c)  The  term  'lessor'  means  a  person  who 
Is  regularly  engaged  In  leasing,  offering  to 
lease,  or  arranging  to  lease  under  a  consumer 
lease. 

"(d)  The  term  'personal  property'  means 
any  property  which  is  not  real  property  \uider 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  situated  at  the 
time  offered  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
lease. 

"(e)  The  terms  'security'  and  'security  In- 
terest' mean  any  hiterest  !n  property  which 
secures    payment    or    performance    of    an  " 
obligation. 

"5  182.  Consumer  lease  dlsclosxires 

With  respect  to  a  consumer  lease,  the  les- 
sor shaU  give  the  lessee  prior  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  lease  a  dated  written  statement 
on  which  the  lessor  and  lessee  are  Identified 
setting  out  In  a  clear  and  conspicuous  man- 
ner the  following  information,  as  applicable: 
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"(a)  brief  description  or  ideulification  ot 
the  leased  property. 

"(b)  amount  of  auy  paymci\t  bv  the  icisee 
required  at  the  Inception  of  the  iea?e; 

•ir}  amount  paid  or  payable  by  the  lessee 
for  official  fees,  registration,  ceriiflcate  of 
title,  or  license  fees  or  taxes; 

"(d)  amount  of  other  charges  payable  by 
the  iessee  not  included  In  the  periodic  pay- 
ments and  a  description  of  the  charges; 

'(e)  statement  Identifying  the  party  re- 
sponsiijle  for  maintaining  or  servicing  the 
leased  property  together  wiih  a  description 
of  tlie  rebponsiblllty:   • 

"(f)  brief  description  of  insurance  pro- 
Mded  or  paid  for  by  the  lessnr  and/or  re- 
quired of  the  lessee.  Including  tt\e  types  and 
amounts  of  the  coverages; 

■(g)  a  description  of  any  security  interest 
held  or  to  be  retained  by  the  lessor  In  coii- 
neciion  with  the  lease  and  a  clear  identifi- 
cation of  the  property  to  whicii  the  securiiy 
interest  relates: 

"(h)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  pnymenta  under  the  lease  and 
t  lie  total  amount  of  such  periodic  payments; 

"(1)  Subject  to  section  183.  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  lessee  or 
lessor  may  terminate  tlie  lease  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  term  and  the  amount  or  method 
of  determining  any  penalty  or  other  charge 
lor  delinquency,  default,  or  e.irly  termina- 
tion: 

"(])  Subject  to  section  183.  a  .<<tatement 
of  the  liabilities  the  lease  imposes  upon  the 
lesKee  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  whether 
or  not  the  leasee  has  the  option  to  purchase 
the  leased  property  and  at  what  price. 
••5  183.  Limitations  of  linbilily 

"Except  for  liability  for  phyf^tcal  damage 
to  the  property  beyond  reasonable  wear  and 
u.'.e,  and  for  unpaid  delinquency  charges  dis- 
closed imder  the  preceding  section,  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  lessee  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
.sumer  lease  for  auy  payment  upon  expiration 
or  termination  of  a  lease  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  (A)  two  times  an  amount  deter- 
nUned  by  dividing  the  total  scheduled  pay- 
nieiijts  by  the  number  of  months  In  the  term 
of  the  lease;  (B)  ten  percentum  of  the  total 
amount  of  periodic  payment.<(  n»  disclosed 
under  subsection  182(h), 
•"S  184.  Consumer  lease  advertising 

"(a)  No  adverli.sement  to  aid.  promote,  or 
a<islst  directly  or  indirectly  any  constimcr 
le.Tse  shall  state  the  amount  of  any  payment, 
the  number  of  required  payn>.oius,  or  that 
any  or  no  downpayment  or  other  payment 
is  required  at  Inception  of  the  lease  imless 
the  advertisement  also  states  clearly  and 
conspicuously  and  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Board  each  of  the 
following  items  of  informallon  whicli  M 
applicable; 

"(1)  That  the  transaction  advertlseci  l.s  a 
lease. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  payment  required 
at  Inception  of  the  lease  or  that  no  such  pay- 
ment is  required  if  that  is  the  case. 

"(3)  The  number,  amounts,  due  dates  or 
periods  of  schedi\led  payments,  and  the  total 
uf  payments  tmder  the  lease. 

•,b)  There  is  no  liability  imder  this  sec- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  owner  or  personnel, 
as  such,  of  any  medium  In  which  an  adver- 
tisement appears  or  through  which  it  is  dis- 
seminated. 

••?  185.  Civil  liability 

"Any  lessor  who  falls  to  cump!.\  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  sections  182  and 
183  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  any  person 
is  liable  to  sucii  person  as  provided  in  section 
130.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"creditor"  as  tised  In  sections  113,  130  and 
131  shall  Include  a  lessor  as  denned  In  this 
chapter. 

AMXNDUENTS  TO  SECTION    130 

Sec.  4.  Section  130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  that 
letc  the  words  "this  chapter  or 
and  insert  the  words  "chapters 
lieu  thereof. 

(b)  In  paragraj>h  (2)  (A)  of 
of  that  section,  iixsert  after 
the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case 
lease  under  chapter  5  of  this  title 
five  percentum  of  the  total  of  ni 
ments  under  the  lease)". 

(c)  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  su 
of  that  section,  delete  the  word 
$100,000'"  and   insert   the   word.^ 
$50,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  In  .subsection  (b)   of  that 
lete  the  word  "finance". 

(e)  In  subsection  (g)   of  that 
lete  the  words  "this  chapter"  &v 
words  "chapter.<i  2,  4  or  5  of  tliis  t 
tliereof.   and  In.-ieri.   after    •mnsv 
the  words  "consumer  lease. 

CONfORMIMC    .*MKN-IiMKMfs 

Sr;c.  .).  (a)  Sei-iiou  123  of  th  :  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  V  S.C.  1633)  is  <  mended  by 
adding  before  the  existing  pan  graph  (a/, 
and  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regula  ion  exempt 
any  Slate  from  the  provisions  of  <  hapter  5  of 
this  title  If  It  determines  that  uii  ler  the  law 
of  that  State,  requirements  and  estrlctions 
are  ."luljstantially  similar  to  tho  le  Imposed 
tnider  chapter  5  and  that  there  s  adequate 
provUlrtn  for  enforcement." 

"(b)  The  table  of  chapters  ofj  the  Truth 
In  Leiiding  Act  Is  amended  by  ad  ling  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"5.  Consumer  Leases lai" 
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By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  lilnsolf  and 
Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  1962.  A  bill  to  amend  llu 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
that  volunteers  in  fostei 
programs  may  furnish  suppoi 
ices  to  mentally  retarded  in 
gardless  of  the  age  of  such  i 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt 
Introducing  legislation  with 
from  California  iMr.  Tu.vney 
foster  grandparents  to  fur 
tive  services  to  mentally  reta 
viduals  without  regard  to 
uals  age.  This  legit^lation  w 
an  inequity  in  the  current  prog 
lations  that  prohibit  foster  an 
from  helping  handicapped 
they  reach  18. 

The  foster  grandparents  pr 
established  in  1965  to  providi 
nlty  service  opportunities  for 
people  60  and  older.  Right 
grandparents  is  a  part  of 
it  employes   about   12,500 
who,  in  turn  .serve  25,000 
person?!,  one-to-one  basis 

qualifies  for  the  program 

ceptional  needs  and  problems, 
point  for  program  delivery  is  ir 
of  places,  but  some  of  the 
elude  institutions,  orphanages 
pital  facilities  for  the  mentally 

Over  the  yeai-s,  the  foster  gr,. 
program  has  allowed  thousanc  5 
people  to  use  their  talents, 
time  to  help   otliers,   rewar_ 
financially  for  that  work.  At 
time,  it  has  given  young  childr 
portunity  to  grow  emotionall; 
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and  psychologically.  Because  of 
program  has  been  extremely 
but  like  most  programs,  it  car 
proved.  One  way  to  do  that  Is 
it  to  serve  retarded  individua|ls 
they  reach  age  18. 

The    current    requirement 
hardship  for  many  of  the  men 
tarded  because  it  sets  an  aitiflcia 
between  foster  grandparents 
children  who  need  the  help  th^e 
people  can  provide.  This  point 
very  poignantly  by  a  panel 
grandparents  who  testified  at  a 
that  I  conducted  several  weeks 
Des  Moines,  on  behalf  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Gordon  Dana,  of  Perr; 
en.phasized   tliat  many   of 
dren — especially    the    profoun(|ly 
severely  retarded — lapse  into  a 
depression  when  they  no  longer 
care    and    attention    from    thi 
gra.'idparents.  Mr.  Dana  stressed 
portance  of  the  personal  r 
tween  the  child  and  Uie  foster  _ 
ent.  a  relationship  which  is  the 
and  essence  of  the  program 
should  not  be  cut  off  when 
reaches  18. 

Ms.  Paula  Maxheim,  the  foste 
parent  prelect   director   for 
Commis.sion  on  the  Aging,  str 
chronological  age  is  not  a  realistic 
sideration  when  serving  the 
tarded.  She  pointed  out  that 
retarded  individuals  often  remain 
dien"    intellectually    and 
throughout  their  lives,  so  that 
who  is  20  or  30  years  old  may 
very  young  child  in  reality. 

Tliese  people  need  personn.1 
and  love  .iust  like  their  younger 
parts.  But,  they  are  unlikely  tt 
this  kind  of  attention  in 
stitutions.  Foster  grandparents 
balance  the  high  ratio  of  patien 
stitutional    employees,    and 
a  very  serious  gap  in  patient  s 

This  bill  would  help  provide 
ibility  to  respond  to  the  unique 
the  mentally  retarded. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there 
piograms — such   as   senior 
and  the  retired  senior  volunt^r 
gram — which  have  the  potential 
viding  services  to  mentally  i-etar 
dren  after  they  reach  the  age  of 
ever,  neither  program  is  responding 
quately  to  the  needs.  There  now 
18  .senior  companions  projects 
out  the  Nation,  and  RSVP 
have  not  provided  personal 
mentally   retarded   adults    on 
enough  scale. 

The  effectiveness  of  foster 
ents  in  assisting  mentally  retar 
sons  has  been  demonstrated  and 
time  and  again.  More  than  one^ 
ths  children  assisted  under  the 
are  mentally  retarded.  And,  in 
ment,  these  individuals  should 
off  from  these  personal  and  help^il 
ices  at  the  arbitrary  age  of  18, 
ly  when  these  services  are  so 
needed. 

My  proposal  would  provide  th« 
sary  flexibility  to  assure  that 
dren's  special  needs  are  taken 
count,  and  I  hope  that  this  bill 
considered  at  the  earliest  possible 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1962 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 211(a)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5011(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  mentally  retarded 
individuals"  immediately  alter  "chilc'ren" 
each  place  It  appears  therein. 


By  Mr.  MAGNU30N  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  tby  request) : 
S.  1963.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  May  14,  1966,  by  tlie  United 
States  of  America  and  other  countries, 
and  for  other  pui-poses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

ATLANTIC  TUNAS  CONVENTION  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  May  14,  1966,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  coimtries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  ti-ans- 
mittal  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  14,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Fsesident:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  give  effect  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Other  Countries,  and  for 
other  purposes".  We  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  and  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Convention",  entered  Into 
force  March  21,  1969,  after  being  ratified  or 
adhered  to  by  seven  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  The  countries  now  party  to 
the  Convention  are  BrazU,  Canada,  Cuba, 
France,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Korea, 
Morocco,  Portugal,  Senegal,  South  Africa, 
l^aln  and  the  United  States.  The  Dominican 
RepubUc,  Gabon  and  Venezuela  have  signed 
the  Convention  but  have  not  yet  ratlfleld  it. 
The  Convention  remains  open  to  adherence 
by  any  Government  which  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its  specialized 
agencies. 

Although  the  United  States  has  ratified 
the  Convention,  new  legislation  is  required  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  In  addition  to  au- 
thorization for  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners to  represent  It  on  the  Conmilsslon 
and  authorization  for  the  Commissioners  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee,  legislation  is 
required  to  receive  and  accept  or  object  to 
conservation  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  under  the  Convention,  promul- 
gate and  enforce  such  requlatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  compliance  by  U.S.  fisher- 
men with  the  duly  accepted  conservation 
measures  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
and  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  scientific 
and  other  programs  of  the  Commission.  The 
proposed  bill  provides  the  specific  legislative 
authority  needed  for  the  discharge  of  these 


treaty  obligations  by  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  provisions  are  substantially  similar 
to  like  provisions  In  other  statutes  Imple- 
menting fishery  agreements,  such  as  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  the  Tuna  Conventions  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

We  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
enact  this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
United  States  has  now  accepted  ICCAT  reg- 
ulatory measures  (1)  prohibiting  the  land- 
ing of  yellowfin  tuna  less  than  3.2  kilograms, 
(2)  prohibiting  the  landing  of  Atlantic  blue- 
fin  tuna  less  than  6.4  kilograms,  and  (3) 
limiting  the  fishing  mortality  of  Atlantic 
bluefin  tuna  to  recent  levels  for  a  period  of 
1  year.  As  It  now  stands,  there  is  no  federal 
authority  to  enforce  these  measures  with 
respect  to  United  States  fishermen.  Delay  in 
the  enactment  of  Implementing  legislation 
could  have  adverse  consequences  for  some 
Atlantic  tuna  resoxirces  and  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
position  at  the  1975  ICCAT  meeting. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  gives  a  short  title  for 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Section  2  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the 
bill. 

The  Convention  was  a  response  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  exploitation  of  Atlantic 
Ocean  tuna  resources  by  fishermen  of  a  large 
number  of  nations  of  Em-ope,  Africa,  the 
Americas  and  Asia.  It  reflects  the  conviction 
of  the  fishery  experts  of  those  nations  that 
there  is  danger  of  overfishtog  and  a  decline 
in  the  prodxictivity  of  the  stocks  of  tunas 
and  tuna-like  fishes  imless  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation  in  research 
and  conservation  is  implemented. 

The  Convention  establishes  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Conservation  of  the 
Atlantic  Tunas  to  coordinate,  and  if  neces- 
sary carry  out,  scientific  research  on  the  At- 
lantic tunas  and  recommend  Joint  measures 
to  maintain  the  populations  at  levels  which 
will  permit  the  maximum  sustainable  catch. 
The  Convention  obliges  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  be  represented  by  Delegates  on  the 
Commission,  to  furnish  statistical  and  biolog- 
ical information  for  the  Commission's  use, 
to  apply  the  duly  adopted  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  and  to  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  enforce  the  Convention,  Including 
collaboration  In  setting  up  an  International 
enforcement  system.  The  Commission  held 
its  first  meeting  in  1969,  and  made  Its  first 
regulatory  recommendations  in  1972. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
point three  Commissioners,  the  maximum 
number  of  representatives  permitted  each 
country  by  the  Convention,  stipulates  that 
they  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  establishes  certain  criteria  for 
their  selection  to  ensure  that  they  will  be 
representative  of  the  Interested  public  and 
Government  sectors. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Commissioners  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  from  five 
to  twenty  persons  representative  of  the  var- 
ious groups  concerned  with  Atlantic  tuna 
fisheries.  The  rights  and  functions  of  the 
advisers  are  prescribed  and  are  similar  to 
those  of  members  of  similar  advisory  com- 
mittees provided  by  statute  for  other  Inter- 
national fishery  commissions. 

Subsection  5(a)  authorizes  the  .Secretary 
of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to 
receive  and  deal  appropriately  with  com- 
munications from  the  Commission,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and,  with  respect  to  enforcement,  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
cedure authorized  is  to  ensure  that  conser- 
vation measures  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  applied  to  U.S.  fisher- 
men If  their  rejection  by  another  Contracting 
Party  or  other  Parties  would  make  their  ap- 
plication ineffective  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  Convention. 

Subsection  5(b)    authorizes  the  Secretary 


of  State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oper- 
ating, to  enter  into  international  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  regxilatlons 
binding  on  the  Parties.  Such  agreements 
may  include  enforcement  which  could  in- 
volve inspection  of  U.S.  vessels  and  catches 
by  foreign  enforcement  officers.  This  provi- 
sion relates  specifically  to  Article  IX,  para- 
graph 3  of  the  Convention,  which  calls  fo. 
International  collaboration  for  the  imple- 
mentation a"d  enforcement  of  Convenvion 
provisions. 

Sub.sect!on  6ia)  proscrilxss  the  procedures 
for  promulgation  oC  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  the  purpoi;e  of  carrying 
out  recommendations  of  the  Commission  that 
f.re  effective  for  the  United  States.  This  sub- 
section also  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
.'jiercc  to  designate  officers  and  employees  cf 
the  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  authorize  them  to  function  as  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  enforcemeiit  activities  under 
the  Act.  The  enforcement  activities  of  such 
Stale  officers  in  regard  to  foreign  flag  vessels 
will  t>e  limited  to  the  fisheries  i:cne.  Subsec- 
tion Cic)  places  enforcement  responsibility 
primarily  with  the  Coast  Guard,  and  author- 
ii^e  regiilatioui  for  procedures  and  methods 
of  fculorfement.  Subsection  6(d)  provides  for 
tlie  publication  of  proposed  regtilations  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  affords  Interested 
persons  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
rulemaking.  Such  regulations  when  published 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  assess- 
ing the  uatiue  and  eaectlveness  of  the  nieas- 
tires  for  the  implementation  of  the  Commis- 
slcu's  recommendations  which  are  being  car- 
ried out  by  oilier  countries  fishing  the  species 
subject  to  such  recommendations.  After  pub- 
lication such  regulations  would  be  applicable 
to  U.S.  fishermen,  but  shall  be  suspended  if 
It  is  determined  that  a  member  country  of 
the  Commission  for  whom  the  conservation 
regulations  are  effective  is  fishing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. The  kinds  of  regulations  which 
may  be  promulgated  are  described,  and  im- 
port embargo  provisions  are  contained  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Tuna  Conventions 
Act  of  1950.  These  provisions  are  Intended  to 
prohibit  the  entry  of  fish  under  regulation  by 
the  Commission  taken  In  such  a  way  as  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Conservation  recommendations  of  tlie  Com- 
mission. 

Subsection  7(a)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  fishing  vessel  or  any 
fishing  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  fish  in  violation  of  any 
regulation  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
for  any  person  to  deal  in  or  be  in  possession 
of  Osh  which  he  knows  have  been  taken  in 
violation  of  such  regulations. 

Subsections  7(b)  and  7(c)  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  persons  aboard  any  fishing  vessel  of 
the  United  States  to  fall  to  keep  records  and 
make  reports  required  by  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  refuse  to  stop  and 
show  such  records,  catch,  equipment  to  a 
duly  authorized  official  and  permit  Interroga- 
tion of  persons  on  board  the  vessel. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  Import  fish  which  have  been  de- 
nied entry  into  the  United  SUtes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  6(c)  of 
this  Act. 

Subsections  7(e)  and  7(f)  prescribe  max- 
imum fines  of  $25,000  for  a  first  violation  and 
$50,000  for  a  subsequent  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  $1,000  for  a  first  violation  and 
$SfiO0  tor  a  subsequent  violation  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  or  (c).  Subsection  7(g)  prescribes 
a  maximum  fine  of  $100,000  for  any  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (d).  Subsection  7(h)  pro- 
vides that  all  fish  taken  or  retained  In  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  or  the  monetary 
value  of  such   fish  may  be  forfeited,  and 
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makes  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  seiz- 
ure. Judicial  forfeiture  and  condemnation  of 
a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs  law  ap- 
plicable to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  8(a)  prescribes  how  enforce- 
ment shall  be  carried  out.  It  states  that  any 
person  authorized  to  carry  out  enforcement 
activities  under  the  Act  may  board  and  in- 
spect any  vessel  and  Us  catch  in  the  waters 
of  the  Convention  area;  arrest,  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder;  execute  warrants  and  processes: 
and  seize  any  fish  found  aboard  a  vessel  in 
violation  of  the  Act  or  regulations  issued 
under  the  Act.  Subsection  8(b)  provides  au- 
thority for  duly  authorized  officials  of  either 
the  United  States  or  another  Contracting 
Party  to  carry  out  enforcement  activities 
with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  party  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  under  the  Convention  or  by 
agreements  concluded  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 5(b).  This  provision  Insures  that  the 
Vnlted  States  can  participate  in  systems  of 
International  enforcement  established  in  ac- 
cord with  ArtWle  IX,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
.  Convention  provisions.  The  subsection  also 
specifies  that  where  any  International  en- 
forcement agreement  provides  for  arrest  of 
persons  or  vessels  under  United  States  Ju- 
risdiction It  shall  also  provide  that  the  per- 
son or  vessel  arrested  shall  be  promptly 
handed  over  to  an  authorized  United  States 
ofllclal.  Subsection  8(c)  provides  that  execu- 
tion of  any  warrant  or  process  or  seizrure  of 
any  fish  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall 
be  stayed  upon  posting  of  a  sufficient  bond 
by  the  accused. 

Subsection  9(a)  authorizes  the  United 
States  Commissioners,  through  the  Secretary 
Of  State,  to  arrange  for  the  cooperation  of 
agencies  of  Federal,  State  and  private  Insti- 
tutions and  organizations  in  carrying  out 
the  research  function  of  the  Commission 
Tmder  Article  IV  of  the  Convention.  Sub- 
section B(b)  authorizes  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  cooperate  in  scien- 
tlflo  and  other  programs  upon  request  of  the 
Commission.  Subsection  B(c)  provides  that 
none  of  the  prohibitions  deriving  from  the 
Act.  or  those  contained  In  the  laws  or  regu- 
lations of  any  State,  shall  prevent  the  Com- 
mission troBO.  carrying  out  or  authorizing 
fishing  operations  and  biological  eq;>eri- 
ments  for  purposes  of  Its  scientific  Investiga- 
tions or  discharging  any  other  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Convention.  Subsection  9(d) 
states  that  the  Act  does  not  alter  the  exist- 
ing rights  of  the  several  States  within  the 
territorial  sea. 

Section  10  authorizes  appropriation  of  the 
sums  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  Act,  including 
necessary  travel  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  authorized  advisors  as  well  as  the 
United  States  share  of  the  Joint  expenses  of 
the  Commission,  as  provided  In  Article  X  of 
the  Convention. 

Section  11  is  a  standard  separability 
clause. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  the  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  J.  McCLOSKET. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressionul 
Jtelations. 

3.  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Connreas  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Atlantic  Tunas 
Convention  Act  of  1976". 

DEmtrnoMs 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  International 
Convention  for  the  ronserratlon  of  Atlantic 
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908;    16 

estab- 

c^nvention  to 

cognized  by 


£  tat. 
i  ones 


indlj^idual,  part- 
subject 
States, 
vessel  en- 
,g  or  trans- 
seas,  or  any 

taking, 

catching, 

of  fish  cov- 

for  any 

convention. 


fisli  :ng 


si  all 


ai  d 

if 


be  rep- 
Commls- 
Uliited  States 
who  may 
the  Com- 
conventlon. 
(pointed  by 
during    his 
compe  nsatlon  for 
;.  Of  such 

;he  Depart- 


le 


Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Jan«  iro  May  14, 
1966,  Including  any  amendmeu  ;s  or  proto- 
cols which  are  or  become  effeqtlve  for  the 
United  States. 

(b)  "Commission"  means  the  Aiternatlonal 
Commission  for  the  Conservatlo;  l  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  provided  for  in  articleTlII  of  the 
convention. 

(c)  "Fisheries  zone"  means  th 
establUhed  by  the  United  Stat(  s 
Act  of  October   14,   1966    (80 
U.S.C.    1091-1094),   or   similar 
Ilshed  by  other  parties  to  the 
the  extent  that  such  zones  are  r 
the  United  States. 

(d)  "Person"  means  every 
nership.  corporation,  and  assoclAion 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Unit*  1 

(e)  "Fishing  vessel"  means  ar  y 
gaged  in  catching  flsh  or  processi  n 
porUng  flsh  loaded  on  the  high  i 
vessel  outfitted  for  such  activltie 

(f)  "Fishing"  means  the  catcl  Ing 
or  fishing,  for,  or  the  attempt!  d 
taking,  or  fishing  for  any  speclea 
ered  by  the  convention,  or  fisl 
species  of  fish  covered  by  the 
or  any  activities  in  support  thereof 

COMMISSIONEItS 

Sec.   3.  The  United  States 
resented  by  not  more  than  thrfe 
Bloners  who  shall  serve  as  the 
Delegates  on  the  Commission.  . 
serve  on  the  council  and  panels 
mission  as  provided  for  In  the 
Such  Commissioners  shall  be  a 
the   President,   serve    as    such 

pleasure,  and  receive  no   ,-,^- 

thelr  .services  as  such  Commtsslor  ^rs 
Commissioners — 

(a)  one  shall  be  an  oificial  of 
ment  of  Commerce;  and 

(b)  each  of  the  others  shall 
residing  In  a  State,  the  residents 
maintain  a  substantial  fishery 
vention  area;  at  least  one  of  - 
shall  not  be  a  salaried  employee 
any  political  subdivision  thereoi 
Federal  Government. 

ADVISOBT  COMMmEE 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States 

shall  appoint  an  advisory  

shall  be  composed  of  not  less 

more  than  twenty  persons,  £._ 

to  be  selected  from  the  vairlous 

cerned  with  the  fisheries  covered 

vention.  The  members  of  the 

mlttee  shall  serve  for  a  term 

and    shall   be   eligible    for   rcaAiolntment. 

Members   of   the   advisory   comrplttee 

attend  all  public  meetings  of  . 

Blon  or  of  any  panel  of  which 

States  is  a  member  and  any 

Ings  to  which  they  are  Invited 

mission.  The  advisory  committi 

Invited  to  attend  all  nonexecutli  e  „ 

of  the  United  States  Commissioners 

such  meetings  shall  be  given 

to  examine  and  to  be  heard  on 

programs  of  investigations,  reports 

mendatlons,   and  regulations   of 

mission.  Members  of  the  Advisor  r 

tee  shall  receive  no  compensatlo  i 

services  as  such  members.  On  ; 

the  United  States  Commissioners 

members  of  the  advisory  comml|tee 

nated  by  the  committee,  shall 

their  actual  transportation  expenies 

diem  incident  to  attendance  at  r 

the  commission  or  a  panel  thereo 

Committee,  and  other  members  o 

mlttee  may  be  paid  for  such  ex]  enses 

per  diem  for  the  same  purposes. 

SECRETARY   OP    STATE    TO   ACT   F^R    THE 
UNriED    STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Slate  Is  au- 
thorized to  receive  on  behalf  of  he  United 
States,  reports,  requests,  and  o  her  com- 
munications of  the  Commission,  ind  to  act 
thereon  directly  or  by  reference    o  the  ap- 
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the  con- 
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mai  le 


propriate  authorities.  The  Secretar  j 
with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commerce,  and,  for  matters  rt. 
forcement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
m  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  l^ 
authorized  to  take  appropriate  ac't 
half  of   the  United   States   with 
recommendations  received  from  thi 
sion  pursuant  to  article  VIII  of 
tion.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op 
inform  the  Secretary  of  State  a4 
action  he  considers  appropriate 
months  of  the  date  of  the  : 

reconunendation  from  the 

again   within   forty-five  days  of 
tioiial  sixty-day  period  provided 
vention   U   any   objection   Is   p 
another  contracting  party  to  the 
or  within  thirty  days  of  the 

notification   of   an   objection   

the  additional  sixty-day  period, 
date  shall  be  the  later.  After  any 
from  the  Commission  that  an  objt- 
United  States  Is  to  be  considered  as 
effect,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
form  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  w^at 
he  con-siders  appropriate  within 
days  of  the  sixty-day  x>erlod 
convention   for   reaffirming 
Secretary  of  State  shall  take  steps 
convention  to  ensure  that  a  rec 
tion  pursuant  to  Article  VIII  of  th 
tion  does  not  become  effective  for 
States  prior  to  its  becoming  eff 

contracting  parties  conducting 

fected  by  such  recommendation  or 
Ingful  scale  In  terms  of  their  effect 
success  of  the  conservation  progra-^„. 
he  determines,  with  the  concurret  ce 
Secretary   of   Commerce,   and,   foi 
relating  to  enforcement,  the  Secret  iry 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Gu  ird 
crating,  that  the  purposes  of  th« 
tion  would  be  served  by  allowing 
mendation   to  take   effect   for 
States  at  some  earlier  time. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
with   the   Secretary  of   Commerce 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  la  _ 
enter  into  agreements  with  any 
party,  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of 
of  the  convention,  relating  to  ooope 
forcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
tion,    recommendations    In    force 
United   States   and  such   party   < 
under     the     Convention,     and     . 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
tractlng  party  or  parties  pursuan 
ommendatlons    of    the    Commission, 
agreements  may  authorize  personii  el 
United  States  to  enforce  measures  i  i 
Convention  and  under  regulation  i 
other  party  with  respect  to  per» 
that  party's  Jurisdiction,  and  may 
personnel  of  another  party  to  ( 

ures  under  the  Convention  and 

States  regulations  with  respect  tc 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
States.  Enforcement  under  such  , 
ment  may  not  take  place  virlthln 
rltorlal  seas  or  fisheries  zone  of 
States.  Such  agreements  shall  no 
persons  or  vessels  under  the  Jurl 
the  United  States  to  prosecution 
ment  of  penalties  by  any  court  or  tr 
a  foreign  country. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Contnerce  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admlnl  iter  and 
enforce  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion, this  Act,  and  regulations  issi  led  pur- 
suant thereto,  except  to  the  exter  t  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  Act.  In  can  ylng  out 
such  functions  he  Is  authorlz  jd  and 
directed  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purp  (ses  and 
objectives  of  the  convention  and  '  his  Act, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  I  ecretary 
of  State,  he  may  cooperate  with  the  luly  au- 
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thOTlzed  officials  of  the  government  of  any 
party  to  the  convention.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  utilize,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating, 
insofar  as  such  utilization  involves  enforce- 
ment at  sea  with  or  without  reimbursement 
and  by  agreement  with  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  the  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  that  agency,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcement  with  respect  to  any 
vessel  in  the  fisheries  zone,  or  whatever 
found,  with  respect  to  any  vessel  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  agency  or  agency  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  When  so  utilized 
such  personnel  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  authorized  to  function  as  Federal 
law  enforcement  agents  for  these  purposes, 
but  they  shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

(b)  Section  1114  of  the  title  18,  USC,  is 
amended  by  inserting  t>efore  "shall  be 
punished"  under  Sections  1111  and  1112  of 
this  title  the  following: 

"and  personnel  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  functioning  as  federal  law  enforcement 
agents  under  Section  6(a)  of  the  Atlantic 
Tuna  Convention  Act  of  1976." 

(c)  Enforcement  activities  at  sea  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  fishing  vessels 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
procedures  and  methods  of  enforcement 
pursuant  to  article  IX  of  the  convention. 

(d)  Regulations    required    to    carry    out 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  made 
pursuant  to  article  Vin  of  the  convention 
shall    be    promulgated    as   hereinafter    pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  upon 
favorable  action  on  these  recommendations 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Sec.  5(a)  of 
this  act.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
cause  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
a    general    notice    of    proposed    rxilemaklng 
and  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  rulemaking 
through    (1)    submission   of   written   data, 
views,  <»  arguments,  and  (2)  oral  presenta- 
tion at  a  public  hearing.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
the  considerations  involved  In  the  Issuance 
of  the  regulations,  and  by  a  statement,  baaed 
on  Inquiries  and  Investigations,  ——aiding  the 
nature  and  effectlvenes  of  the  measures  for 
the    implementation    of    the    Conunlssion's 
recommendations  which  are  being  or  will  be 
carried  out  by  coimtries  whose  vessels  engage 
In  fishing  the  species  subject  to  such  recom- 
mendations within  the  water  to  which  the 
Convention  applies.  After  publication  in  ttie 
Federal  Register  such  regulations  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  vessels  and  persons  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  on 
such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
suspend  at  any  time  the  applicaUon  of  any 
such  regulations  when,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  United 
States   commissioners,    he    determines    that 
fishing  operations  in  the  convention  area  of  a 
contracting  party  for  whom  the  regulations 
are  effective  are  such   as  to  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  the  acliievement  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  The  reguU- 
tlons  thus  promulgated  may  Include  the 


selection  for  regulation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  species  covered  by  the  convention;  the 
division  of  the  convention  waters  into  areas; 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  open  or 
closed  seasons  as  to  each  area;  the  limitation 
of  the  size  of  the  flsh  and  quantity  of  the 
catch  which  may  be  taken  from  each  area 
within  any  season  during  which  fishing  is 
allowed:  the  limitation  or  prohibition  of  the 
incidental  catch  of  a  regulated  species  which 
may  be  retained,  taken,  possessed,  or  landed 
by  vessels  or  persons  fishing  for  other  species 
of  fish;  the  requiring  of  records  of  operations 
by  boat  captains  or  other  persons  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  fisheries;  the  requiring  of  such 
clearance  certificates  for  vessels  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
convention  and  this  Act;    the  requiring  of 
proof  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce showing  that  any  fish  subject  to  regu- 
lation pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
commission  offered  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  has  not  been  taken  or  retained  con- 
trary to  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sin  made  pursuant  to  Article  VIII  of   the 
International  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion   of   Atlantic   Tunas   which    have   been 
adopted  as  regulations  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion; and  such  other  measures  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  deem   necessary  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission :  Provided,  That  upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  any  such  regulations  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  promulgate  additional  regu- 
lations, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which  shall  become  effective 
simultaneously  with  the  application  of  the 
regulations  hereinbefore  referred  to  (1)   to 
prohibit  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  of 
fish  in  any  form  of  those  species  which  are 
subject  to  regulation  pursuant  to  a  recom- 
mendation of   the  commission   and  which 
were  taken  from  the  convention  area  In  such 
manner  or  in  such  circumstances  as  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  con- 
servation recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  (2)  to  prohibit  the  entry  into  the 
United  States,  from  any  country  when  the 
vessels  of  such  country  are  being  used  in  the 
conduct  of  fishing  operations  in  the  conven- 
tion area  in  such  manner  or  in  such  circum- 
stances as  would  tend  to  diminish  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  conservation  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission,  of  flsh  in  any  form 
of  those  species  which  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
commission  and  which  were  taken  from  the 
convention  area.  In  the  case  of  repeated  and 
flagrant  fishing  operations  in  the  convention 
area  by  the  vessels  of  any  country  which  seri- 
ously threaten  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  commission's  recommendations, 
the  Secretary  of  Commrce,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may,  in 
his   discretion,   also   prohibit   the  entry   in 
any  form,  from  such  country  of  other  species 
covered  by  the  convention  as  may  be  under 
investigation  by  the  commission  and  which 
were  taken  in  the  convention  area.  The  afore- 
said  prohibitions  ahaU  continue   until   the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  satisfied  that  the 
condition    warranting   the   prohibition   no 
longer  exists,   except  tliat  all  fish  in  any 
form  of  the  species  under  regulation  which 
were  previously  prohibited  from  entry  shall 
continue  to  be  prohibited  from  entry. 
violations:  mns  ams  roaFBxrmuEs:  appuca- 

TXON     or    aXLATED     lAWS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shaU  be  untawful— 

(I)  for  any  person  in  charge  of  a  fi.ihlng 
vessel  or  any  fishing  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  to  engage 
in  fishing  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act- 
or 

(II)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  jurladlc- 
tlon  of  the  United  states  to  ship.  tran^Mit, 
purchase,  seU,  offer  for  sale,  import,  export, 
or  have  in  custody,  possession  or  control  any 


flsh  which  he  knows,  or  should  know,  have 
been  taken  or  retained  contrary  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  made  pur- 
suant to  Article  Vin  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  and  adopted  as  regvdatlons  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  this  Act,  without  legard  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  person  or  vessel  which 
took  the  fish. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
any  person  in  charge  of  any  fishing  vessel 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  person  on  board  such  vessel  to 
fail  to  make,  keep,  or  furnish  any  catch  re- 
turns, statistical  records,  or  other  reports  as 
are  required  by  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  be  made,  kept,  or  furnished. 

<c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
any  person  in  charge  of  any  flshlng  vessel 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  permit  any  person  au- 
thorized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  any  regulations  adopted  pursuant  there- 
to, to  board  such  vessel  and  inspect  its  catch, 
equipment,  books,  documents,  records,  or 
other  articles  or  question  the  persons  on 
board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  the  convention,  as  the  case  may 
be.  or  to  obstruct  such  officials  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  duties. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  import,  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  to  Section  6(c)  of  this  Act. 
from  any  country,  any  fish  in  any  form  of 
those  species  subject  to  regulation  pursuant 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  commission,  or 
any  flsh  in  any  form  not  under  regulation 
but  under  Investigation  by  the  commission, 
during  the  period  such  fish  have  been  de- 
nted entry  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  6(c)  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of 
any  flsh  as  described  in  this  subsection  of- 
fered for  entry  in  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  proof 
satisfactory  to  him  that  such  fish  is  not  in- 
eligible for  such  entry  under  the  terms  of 
Section  6(c)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  and  for  a  subsequent  violation  of  any 
provision  of  said  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•50,000. 

(f)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
subsections  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•1,000  and  for  a  subsequent  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  same  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•S.000. 

(g)  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  sliall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  tlian 
•100,000. 

(h)  All  flsh  taken  or  retained  In  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  the 
monetary  value  thereof,  may  be  forfeited. 

(i)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
aeisure.  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the 
iwmlssion  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  lieen  incuixed, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  are  i^plicable  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

nn'OBCKMXNT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  thla  Act  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder  may 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant,  board  any 
vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  states  and  inspect  such  veeael  and 
Its  catch.  If  as  a  result  of  such  lnq>ectlon 
he  has  rasonable  cauae  to  beUeve  that  such 
veasel  cr  any  person  on  board  is  engaging 
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In  operations  In  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulations  issued  thereunder,  he  may, 
with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other  process. 
arrest  such  person; 

( 2 )  arrest,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  any 
person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  In 
his  presence  or  view; 

(3)  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction;  and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  and  wherever  law- 
fully found,  all  fish  taken  or  retained  by  a 
vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
trmted  States  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto.  Any  fish  so  seized  may  be  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or.  If  perishable.  In  a 
manner  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  under  the 
convention  or  by  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  any  contracting  party  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  this  Act 
for  International  enforcement,  the  duly  au- 
thorized officials  of  such  party  shall  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  the  enforcement  ac- 
tivities specified  In  section  8(a)  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  officials  of  the  United  States  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  have  the  ap- 
thorlty  to  carry  out  the  enforcement  activi- 
ties specified  in  section  8(a)  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  party,  except  that  where 
any  agreement  provides  for  arrest  or  seizure 
of  persons  or  vessels  under  United  States 
Jurisdiction  it  shall  also  provide  that  the 
person  or  vessel  arrested  or  seized  shall  be 
promptly  handed  over  to  a  United  States 
enforcement  officer  or  another  authorized 
United  States  official. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2464  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
when  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  process  in 
rem  is  issued  in  any  cause  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  marsball  or  other  officer  shall  stay 
the  execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge 
any  fish  seized  If  the  process  has  been  levied, 
on  receiving  from  the  claimant  of  the  fish 
a  bond  or  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the 
property  with  sufficient  surety  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  conditioned 
to  deliver  the  fish  seized,  if  condemned,  with- 
out impairment  in  value  or.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  pay  Its  equivalent  value  in 
money  or  otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of 
the  cowt  In  such  cause.  Such  bond  or  stlp- 
iilatlon  shall  be  returned  to  the  court  and 
judgment  thereon  against  both  the  principal 
and  sureties  may  be  recovered  in  event  of 
any  breach  of  the  conditions  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  court.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  accused,  and  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  court,  the  fish  may  be  sold  for  not  less 
than  its  reasonable  market  value  at  the  time 
of  seizure  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
placed  m  the  registry  of  the  court  pending 
judgment  In  the  case. 

coopiatATioN:  commission's  functions  not 
KcsrmAiNxo  by  this  act  oa  state  laws 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, through  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  concerned,  may  arrange 
for  the  cooperation  of  agenclM  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  and  of  State  and  private 
institutions  and  organizations  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  article  IV  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(b)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commlasion.  to  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of 
adentlflc  and  other  programs,  and  to  furnish 
facilities  and  personnel  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Commlsston  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  the  convention. 
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(c)  None  of  the  prohibitions  def-ivl 
this  Act.  or  contained  in  the 
latlons  of  any  State,  shall  preven  i 
mission  from  conducting  or  authorizing 
conduct  of  fishing  operations 
experiments  at  any  time  for 
entlfio   investigation,  or  shall 
Commission  from  discharging 
ties  prescribed  by  the  conventloi 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
to  diminish  or  increase  the  Jurisdiction 
the  States  over  their  respectlv 
waters. 
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Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized 
priated  from  time  to  time,  out  of 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
including— 

(a)  Necessary    travel    expen 
United  States  Commissioners  and 
advisers    In    accordance    with 
Travel  Regulations,  as  amended 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  or  section 
of  March  3,  1933  (5  U.S.C.  5731) 

(b)  The  United  States  share 
expenses  of  the  Commission  as 
article  X  of  the  convention. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  thii 
application  of  such  provision  to 
stances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
validity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  applicability  of  such  provision 
circumstances  or  persons  shall 
ed  thereby. 
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3y  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (J 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (b: 

S.  1964.  A  bill  to  amend  sec 
the  Marine  Protection, 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to 
proprlation  authorization  for 
1976  and  1977  in  order  to 
provisions  of  title  HI  relating 
sanctuaries.  Referred  to  the 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr 
troduce.  by  request,  for 
erence,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
Marine  Protection,  Research, 
tuaries  Act  of  1972  to  extend 
priation  authorization  for. 
1976  and  1977  in  order  to 
provisions  of  title  in  relating 
sanctuaries,  and  I  ask 
sent  that  the  letter  of 
statement  of  purpose  and 
ed  In  the  Record  together 
ofthebiU. 

There  being  no  objection, 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mai 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed 
les  of  a  draft  bill : 

'To  amend  section  304  of  the 
tectlon.  Research,  and 
1972  to  extend  the  appropriatioi 
tlon  for  S3cal  years  1976  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Ing  to  marine  sanctuaries," 
together  wiVti  a  statement  of 
need  In  support  thereof. 

This  proposed  legislation  has 
ed  by  the  Department  in  the 
tive  Order  No.  11821  and  has 
mined  not  to  be  a  major 
evaluation  and  certification  as 
tlonary  trnpaot. 

We  have  been  advised  by 
Management  and  Budget  that 
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Office  of 
here  would 


be  no  objection  to  the  submlssioh  of  our 
draft  bill  to  the  Congress  and  furth  t  that  It 
would  be  consistent  with  the  progr4m  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

John  K.  Ta^s, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Con  merce 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  ^  bed 


The  bill  would  extend  the 
authorization  under  section  304  of 
rine   Protection,   Research,   and 
Act   of    1972    (Pi.   92-532)    for 
1976     and     1977.    The    requested 
would  authorize  appropriations  foi 
Ing  marine  sanctuary  nomlnatlonf 
operating  the  program  as  required 
tion  304  of  the  Act.  As  the  prograrr 
known  to  the  public,  the  number  ol 
tions  is  expected  to  Increase  greatl  ' 
nominations   can   be  made  by 
legal  structure  for  administering 
of  the  Act  was  completed  with  th« 
tion  of  Guidelines  on  June  27,  1974 
Register,  v.  39,  No.  125,  p.  23254) 
nominations    have    already    been 
These  nomlnation.s  range  from  a 
preserve  as  a  marine  habitat  coral 
Florida  to  a  killer  whale  species 
Puget  Sound. 

Fundli^  under  section  304  Is 
thDrized  through  fiscal  year  1975 
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3.  1964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Ujiited 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Itiat 
III,  section  304  of  the  Marine  Prote(  tlon 
search,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
1061;   16  U.S.C.  1434),  Is  amended 
Ing  the  word  "two"  before  the  wbrds 
cal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tlifcreof 
word  "four". 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1965.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
ing  of  medals  in  commemoratic^ 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  U.S.  Marine 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BICENTENNIAL    COMMEMORATIVE    MEDALS    FOR 
ARMED    SERVICES 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury  to  strike  comme  noratlve 
medals  of  the  Bicentennial  celebrations 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

This  legislation  is  identical  w 
introduced  in  the  House  by 
guished  colleague.  Congresswon^n 
NOR  Sullivan  of  Missouri,  on 
this  year.  I  understand  that 
will  consider  this  legislation  in 
future. 

Within  the  next  few  months 
celebrate  the  founding  of 
services  which  have  done  so 
tect  and  preserve  what  the  Continental 
Congress  established  199  years 
the  past  200  years  we  have  called 
quently  on  our  military  forces  tc 
to  threats  against  freedom  in  m4ny 
of  the  globe,  and  we  have  never 
son  to  be  disappointed  In  their 
Therefore,  it  is  altogether  fittlnj 
should  commemorate  the  200th 
saries  of  the  services  with  the 
ment  of  national  medals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
lation  favorablie  consideration 
propriate  acknowledgement  of  8 
Nation  for  the  sacrifices  and 
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these  three  great  military  services  In  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  over  the 
past  200  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
udered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
loliows: 

S. 1965 

Cc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tlvat,  In 
commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Army  on  June  14.  the  United 
States  Navy  on  October  13,  and  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  on  November  10,  1975, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  three  medals  of  svilt- 
able  sizes  and  metals,  and  with  suit- 
able emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  applicable, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
I  he  Treasury. 

Sir.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
furnish  the  medals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
applicable,  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
also  cause  such  medals  to  be  sold  by  the 
mint,  as  list  medals,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor, 
materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself. 
Mr.  INOTTYE,  Mr.  Mond.ale,  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 

S.  1966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
employee  health  insurance  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  notice  and  hearing  be  provided  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  any  reduction 
of  health  benefits  or  any  exclusion  of 
any  type  of  provider  of  health  services. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  require  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  hold  public  hearings  re- 
garding proposed  reductions  in  health 
care  benefits,  before  those  reductions 
take  effect.  My  friend  Ccmgressman  Gil- 
bert GuDE  of  Maryland  has  proposed 
identical  legislation  in  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  program  such  as  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  system  could 
only  benefit  from  proceedings  which  are 
held  in  the  public  forum. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  require 
that  notice  of  any  reduction  of  health 
benefits  be  or  any  exclusion  of  any  type 
of  provider  of  health  services  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  180  days 
before  such  proposals  take  effect.  The 
bill  further  provides  for  simultaneous  no- 
tification that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion will  hold  public  hearings  120  days 
prior  to  any  such  proposed  reductions  <w 
exclusions  taking  effect. 

This  bill  seeks  to  encourage  a  public 
dialog  among  insurers,  subscribers  and 
physicians,  concerning  the  type  of  bene- 
fits and  services  which  are  allowed  under 
the  assorted  insurance  and  health  care 
plans  which  serve  the  Federal  employee. 
It  is  essential,  I  believe,  that  the  con- 
.sumer  in  this  area  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  input  during  the  nego- 
tiating process.  Any  purchaser  must  be 
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given  ample  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  known  on  the  types  of  products  he 
will  ultimately  be  asked  to  choose  from. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  right  exists  for 
health  care  providers  and  subscribers  to 
affect  the  type  of  plans  which  will  be 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  we  ai*e  not  dealing  here 
with  a  small  oljscure  program  affecting 
only  a  few  individuals.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participates  in  the  largest  vol- 
imtary  employee  group  health  insurance 
program  in  the  World.  Over  3,004.986 
Federal  employees  and  annuitants  par- 
ticipate in  the  various  health  programs 
nationwide.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Mexico  25.540  Federal  employees  and 
annuitants  participate  in  assorted  Fed- 
eral health  insurance  programs.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  which  shows  Federal  employee 
participation  in  health  insurance  nation- 
wide and  New  Mexico,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  EKROLLEES,  JUNE  30, 1974 


New 
Mcxioo     Nttionwide 


Aetna  Life  a  Casualty 7,145  47S.118 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield 15,012  1,844.309 

Government-wide 22.157  2.319.427 

Employee  organizations... 2,318  463,638 

Individual  practice  plans 1,064  56,945 

G.-oup  practice  plans 1  164,976 

Total...  :...  25,540  3,004,986 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  with  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  let  a  little  sun- 
shine into  the  negotiating  process  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  those 
insurers  which  provide  health  coverage 
to  Government  workers.  I  urge  that  this 
matter  be  considered  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  so  that  the  Senate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  focus  on  this  import- 
ant question. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  on  this  bill  by  my  distingiilshed 
colleagues,  Senators  Randolph  and 
Inouye. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1966 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8902  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 
'•  ( k)  In  the  case  of  any  carrier — 
"  ( 1 )  the  benefits  provided  under  any  plan 
offered  by  such  carrier  may  not  be  reduced, 
and 

"(2)  any  class  or  type  of  physician,  hoepl- 
tal.  or  other  provider  of  health  services  may 
not  be  excluded  under  any  plan  offered  by 
such  carrier, 

unless,  not  later  than  180  days  before  any 
such  proposed  reduction  or  exclusion  Is  to 
take  effect,  the  Commission  publishes  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  statement  explaining  such 
proposal  (including  the  reasons  therefor), 
and  giving  the  time  and  place  of  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  such  proposal.  Not  later  than 


120  days  before  such  proposed  reduction  or 
exclusion  takes  effect  the  Commission  shall 
hold  such  hearing,  at  which  interested  par- 
ties may  subnUt  evidence  and  testify.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

b.     461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williaks,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Mondale  t 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  461,  the 
single  parent  adoption  bill. 

S.    523 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  th3 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
523.  a  bill  to  provide  that  U.S.  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday. 

S.    981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell*  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
981,  the  Food  Stamp  Amendments  of 
1975. 

S.      1009 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Sione,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1009. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  require  the  compilation 
of  current  data  on  total  population  be- 
tween censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of 
such  current  data  in  the  administration 
of  Federal  laws  in  which  population  is  a 
factor. 

S.     1354 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1354,  a  bill 
to  assure  foreign  coimtries  that  reserve 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
stored  in  the  United  States  under  certain 
conditions  shall  not  be  subject  to  export 
controls. 

S.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1621,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  44  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the 
credit  for  purchase  of  a  new  principal 
residence)  to  provide  that  the  lowest 
offering  price  requirement  be  limited  to 
offers  after  Decemlier  31,  1974,  and  to 
expedite  the  prescribing  of  final  regu- 
lations relating  to  such  section  44. 

S.    1729 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1729.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  special  de-' 
pendency  requirements  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  and  widower's  Insurance 
benefits,  to  provide  benefits  for  widowed 
fathers  with  minor  children,  to  make 
certain  other  changes  so  that  benefits 
for  husbands,  widowers,  and  fathers  will 
be  payable  on  the  same  basis  as  benefits 
for  wives,  widows,  and  mothers,  and  to 
permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  a 
married  couple  on  their  combined  earn- 
ings record  where  that  mettuxl  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higrher  combined 
benefit. 
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S.    1T54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Xntyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1754,  a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  legal  regime  governing 
liability  and  compensation  for  damages 
and  cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pollu- 
tion of  the  marine  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Yotmc)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1878.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PolluUon  Control  Act. 

S.   1906 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezki  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S 
1906)  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Seciuity  Act  to  require  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  the  nursing  salary  cost  dif- 
ferential under  the  medicare  program. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    90 


flee  Buildings  at  the  time 
sum  equal  to  ten  months'  . 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
clujive  of  funeral  expenses 
lowan^es. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domknici,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
BALE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  90,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  "National 
Ski  Week." 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Utali 
(Mr.  Moss»  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  144,  to  urge  the  res- 
toration of  the  status  of  amateur 
athlete  for  the  late  Jim  Thoipe,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  business  con- 
cerns which  lower  prices  shall  not  be 
penalized  if  certain  economic  controls 
are  imposed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  185  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  186— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  TO  PAY 
ORATUri'lES 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolutions: 

S.  Res.   185 

Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Inez  C.  Buckley,  widow  of  WUburn  Buckley, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  years'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  bo  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 

S.  Res.  186 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Clara  c.  Caglwa.  widow  of  Bernard  O. 
Caglwa.  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Of- 


( Ordered  to  be  printed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ji 

Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr 
March  21,  1975,  at  the  r,. 
dicial  Conference  of  the 
I  introduced  S.  1283,  a 
judicial  machinery  by  ._. 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S 
I  stated  at  that  time  that 
requii-ed  in  order  to  permi 
trates  to  hold  evidentiary 
habeas  corpus  and  otlier 
tion  matters.  Since  intr 
bill,  the  stair  of  the  Sub_ 
provements  in  Judicial  . 
conferred  at  length  with 
and  other  members  of  the 
ference's  Committee  on  th 
System,  with  representativ 
ministrative  Office  of  the 
and  with  various  magistrat 
forts  have  culminated  in 
perfecting  amendments  to 
cause  of  the  extent  of  the 
and  the  importance  of  this 
the  judicial  system,  I  have 
as  an  amendment  to  S. 
unanimous  consent  that  ._ 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Xo 
That  Section  636(b)   of  Title 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  an; 
law  to  the  contrary, — 

■•(A)   a  Judge  may  designate 
to  hear  and  determine,  any 
pending  before  the  court 
for  Injunctive  relief,   for 
pleadings,  for  summary  judgme  it 
or  quash  an  indictment  or  infc 
by  the  defendant  to  suppress 
criminal  case,  dismiss  or  to 
nance  of  a  class  action,  and  to 
dismiss  an  action  for  failure 
or  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  court.  A  judge  of  the  cour 
any  pretrial  matter  under 
where  It  has  been  shown  that 
trate's  order  is  clearly  erroneou 
to  law. 

"(B)     a    judge    may    also 
magistrate   to   conduct  hearin 
evidentiary   hearings,   and   to 
judge  of  the  court  proposed  . 
and  recommendations  for  the 
a  judge  of  the  court,  of  any  n.„_„. 
in  subsection  (A) ,  of  appHcatlc  as 
trial  relief  made  by  individuals 
criminal  offenses  and  of 

challenging  conditions  of 

"(C)  the  magistrate  shall  file 
findings  and   recommendations 
paragraph  (B)   of  this  subsectl4n 
clerk  of  the  court,  who  shall  : 
a  copy  to  all  parties.  Within  - 
being  served  with  notice  of  thi 
party  may  serve  and  file  writtte  i 
to  such  proposed  findings  and 
tlons.  together  with  a  motion 
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the  court  for  action  on  such  ^. 
Ings  and  recommendations.  The 
be  determined  by  a  judge  of  1 
may  accept,  reject  or  modify 
m  part,   the  findings  or  re 
made  by  the  magistrate.  The 
receive    further   evidence    or 
matter  to  the  magUtrate  with 

'•(2)   A  judge  may  designate 
t-3  serve  a=;  special  master  pr.rsu 
pUcable  provisions  of  this  title  . 
eral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  fo 
States  District  Courts.  A  judge 
nate  a  magistrate  to  serve  as  a  sj 
in  any  civil  case,  upon  consent  o 
without   regard   to   the   proi 
53(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  . 
for  the  United  States  District  . 

"(3)    A  magistrate  may  be  a_ 
Rddit  ional  duties  as  are  not  Incoi 
the   Constitution   and    laws   of 
States. 

"(4)     Each    district    court 
rules,   consistent   with   this 
pursuant  to  which  the  magl-.tn 
charge  their  duties. 
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AUTOMOBILE  FUEL 

RESEARCH     AND     DEVE 
ACT  OF  1975— S.  1883 

AMENDMENT  NO.   530 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  tabic 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr 
member  of  the  Public  Works 
I  have  become  quite  concernec 
automotive  transportation  pr 
particular  regard  to  fuel 
auto  emissions.  The  Senate 
Committee  has  responded  to  . 
lems  in  reporting  cut  S.  1883, 
mobile  Fuel  Economy  and 
Development  Act  of  1975. 

Under  the  second  title  of  „., 
Department  of  Transportatior 
directed  to  initiate  a  progran 
to  insure  the  development  of 
tion  prototype  automobile  th 
use  of  grants  and  loan 
port  the  goals  of  S.  1883  but 

cerned  as  to  whether  the 

Transportation  is  the  most  _, 
agency  to  undertake  such  an 
mission-oriented  R.  &  D.  , 
Presently,  Government  i 
automotive  R.  &  D.  is 

five  different  agencies  _, 

a  combined  annual  budget  of 
$17  miUion.  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
mission,  in  her  report  to  . 
on,  the  "National  Energy 
ommended   that   the   Federal 
ment  initiate  a  comprehensiv< 
program   in   advanced  auto 
with  expenditures  of  $350 
4-year  period. 

Congress  responded  to  this 
enacting  Public  Law  93-438,  „ 
Research  and  Development  Ac 
The  prime  objective  of  ERDA 
consolidation  of  Governmen 
R.  &  D.  programs.  Specifically  i 

this  consohdation  was  the 

auto  research  division  of  the 
mental   Protection   Agency 
John  Brogan  to  ERDA. 

Though  the  funding  level 
vanced  automotive  power 
is  inadequate,  it  quite  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  _ 
the  lead  agency  in  automotive 
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S.  1883,  however,  would  give  this  lat- 
ter role  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  although  it  has  per- 
formed limited  work  at  their  Cambridge 
Laboratory,  does  not  have  the  facilities 
or  personnel  of  ERDA.  ERDA  on  the 
other  hand  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Ad- 
vanced Automotive  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory at  Bartlesville  along  with  several 
outstanding  national  laboratories  all  of 
which  have  been  involved  in  automotive 
R.  &  D.  programs. 

I  am,  therefore,  sending  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  S.  1883,  which  has  the 
same  goals  as  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  but  one  which 
is  more  consistent  with  the  Dr.  Ray  re- 
port and  the  legislative  intent  of  Public 
Law  93-438.  The  basic  provision  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  increase  the 
Government  role  by  establishing  a  Divi- 
sion of  Advanced  Prototype  and  Ground 
Propulsion  Systems  within  ERDA.  This 
division  would  develop  a  technical  capac- 
ity that  would  lead  or  contribute  to  the 
production  of  an  improved  or  new  auto- 
motive system. 

A  second  provision  of  my  amendment 
would  increase  the  technology  assess- 
ment capacity  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  evaluate  techno- 
logical developments  designed  to  Improve 
future  fuel  and  emission  standards.  Tlie 
rationale  of  this  provision  is  that  Con- 
giess,  the  administration,  and  the  regu- 
latory agencies  have  been  crippled  by  a 
lack  of  technical  expertise  to  effectively 
evaluate  the  technological  problems  re- 
lated to  congressional  mandates  involv- 
ing the  automobile  industi-y.  Presently 
Congress  lacks  the  technical  capacity  to 
evaluate  the  technical  claims  made  by 
the  auto  industry  and  subsequently  has 
been  forced  to  rely  on  the  industry's  good 
faith  pledges. 

A  classic  example  of  the  problems 
stemming  from  inadequate  technical  ex- 
pertise, is  the  catalytic  converter  issued 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  When  the  industry 
first  put  on  catalytic  converters,  the 
Government  lacked  the  expertise  to  de- 
termine that  in  addition  to  cleaning  up 
certain  pollutants,  the  converter  was 
discharging  another  pollutant,  sulfuric 
acid.  This  lack  of  Federal  technical  ca- 
pacity has  continued  to  plague  our  clean 
air  efforts. 

My  amendment  would  authorize  $20 
millioin  over  5  years  to  expand  EPA 
capacity  to  allow  the  administration  and 
Congress  the  technical  expertise  to  more 
effectively  implement  in  a  fair  and  ob- 
jective manner,  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

A  third  provision  of  my  amendment 
would  require  annual  reports  by  ERDA 
and  EPA  to  Congress.  The  reports  would 
include  an  accounting  of  the  state  of 
the  technology  available  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry in  meeting  the  emission  and  fuel 
economy  standards  ranging  from  pre- 
production  and  actual  production  proto- 
types. These  reports  will  be  made  di- 
rectly to  Congress  without  submission  to 
or  clearance  of  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  not 
alter  the  mission  as  established  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  but  instead  will 
more  effectively  utilize  existing  Govern- 
ment facilities  and  personnel  in  meeting 
these  goals.  I  would,  therefore,  hope  that 


the  distinguished  floor  manager  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  will  accept  this 
amendment  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
overall  energy  plan  as  previously  de- 
scribed by  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  590 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  the  end  of  the  bUl  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  n— BJ5SEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Automotive  Transport  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.). 
as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

"short  tttle 

"Sec:  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Automotive  Transport  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act'. 

"finding  and  PiniPOSES 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Findings. — Tlie  Congress 
finds  that — 

"(1)  Existing  automobiles,  on  the  aver- 
age, fall  short  of  meeting  the  long-term  goals 
of  the  Nations  with  retq>ect  to  safety,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

"(2)  Advanced  alternatives  to  existing  au- 
tomobiles could,  with  sufQclent  research  and 
development  effort,  meet  these  long  term 
goals,  and  have  the  potential  to  be  mass  pro- 
duced at  reasonable  cost.  Such  advanced  au- 
tomobiles could  be  operated  with  significantly 
less  adverse  environmental  impact  and  fuel 
consumption  than  existing  automobiles, 
while  meeting  all  of  the  other  requirements 
of  Federal  lav/. 

"(3)  Insufficient  resources  are  being  de- 
voted, both  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  private  sector,  to  research  and  de- 
velopment of  advanced  automobiles  and  au- 
tomobile components. 

"(4)  An  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  by  the  Federal  Government  Into 
advanced  automobiles  and  automobile  com- 
ponents would  complement  and  stimulate 
corresponding  efforts  by  the  private  sector 
and  would  encourage  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  consider  seriously  the  substitution 
of  such  advanced  alternatives  for  existing 
automobiles  and  automobUe  components. 

"(5)  The  Nations  energy,  safety,  and  en- 
vironmental problems  are  urgent,  and  there- 
fore advanced  automobiles  and  automobile 
components  shovild  be  developed,  tested,  and 
prepared  for  manufacture  within  the  shortest 
practicable  time. 

"(b)  Purposes. — ^It  Is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  in  this  title — 

"(1)  to  develop  grotmd  propulsion  systems 
which  are  energy  conserving,  have  clean  emis- 
slon  characteristics,  and  are  capable  of  being 
produced  in  large  numbers  at  reasonable  mass 
production  per  unit  costs,  such  systems  to 
meet  or  better  all  air  quality  standards  set 
by  or  under  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

"(2)  to  develop  alternative  energy  sources 
for  use  in  ground  propulsion  systems;  and 

"(3)  to  preserve,  enhance,  and  facilitate 
competition  In  research,  development,  and 
production  of  existing  and  alternative  au- 
tomobiles and  automobUe  components. 

"DJU'lNlllUHtt 

"Sec.  603.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 
"(1)    'Administrator'   means   the   Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration; 


"(3)  'developer'  means  any  person  engaged 
In  whole  or  in  part  in  research  or  other  ef- 
forts directed  toward  the  development  of 
production  prototypes  of  an  advanced  auto- 
mobUe or  automobiles; 

"(3)  'fuel'  means  any  energy  source  capa- 
ble of  propelling  an  automobile; 

"(4)  'fuel  economy"  refers  to  the  average 
number  of  miles  traveled  In  representative 
driving  conditions  by  an  automobile  per  gal- 
lon of  fuel  consumed,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  In  accordance  with  test  pro- 
cedures established  by  rule.  Such  procedures 
shall  require  that  fuel  economy  tests  be  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  emissions  tests 
mandated  by  Eection  206  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1867f-5) ; 

"(5)  'ground  propulsion  systems'  means 
the  engine,  transmission,  or  drive,  and  asso- 
ciated controls,  necessary  to  power  automo- 
biles, trucks,  trains,  buses,  and  selected  light 
marine  vehicles: 

"(6)  "production  prototype'  means  an 
automobile  which  is  In  its  final  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  which  Is  capable  of  being 
placed  into  production,  for  sale  at  retaU,  in 
quantities  exceeding  10,000  automobUcs  per 
year; 

"(7)  'reliability  refers  to  the  average  time 
and  distance  over  which  normal  automobile 
operation  can  be  expected  without  repair  or 
replacement  of  parts,  and  to  the  ease  of  diag- 
nosis and  repair  of  an  automobile  and  of 
its  systems  and  parts  which  faU  during  use 
of  which  are  damaged  in  an  accident;  and 

"(8)  'safety'  refers  to  the  performance  of 
an  automobile  or  automobile  eqvilpment  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  public  Is  protected 
against  unreasonable  risk  or  accident  and 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  death  or  bodily 
Injury  In  case  of  accident. 

"DIVISIONS    OF    ADVANCLD    PROTOTYPES    AND 
GROUND   PKOPULSION   SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Energy  Research  and  the  Development 
Administration  a  Division  of  Advanced  Pro- 
totypes and  Ground  Propulsion  Systems  and 
the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  his  func- 
tions pursuant  to  this  title,  throtigh  such 
Division. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  ground  propulsion  systems.  In- 
cluding alternative  energy  sources  for  use 
therein,  so  as  to  contribute,  among  others,  to 
the  following  objectives 

"(1)  the  improvement  and  verifying  of 
ground  propulsion  systems  with  emphasis  on 
efficiency,  performance,  and  usefulness; 

"(2)  the  development  of  energy  conserving 
ground  propulsion  systems; 

"(3)  the  development  of  ground  propul- 
sions systems  with  clean  emission  charac- 
teristics, economical  per  unit  cost,  and  low 
per  mile  energy  consumpUon;  and 

"(4)  the  most  effective  utUization  In  such 
program  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  already  In  exist- 
ence, with  close  cooperation  among  all  In- 
terested agencies  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
waste  of  effort,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section  the  Administrator  shaU  evalu-* 
ate  and  make  a  continuing  comparative  as- 
sessment of  all  ground  propulsion  systems 
presently  In  use,  or  In  a  conceptual  or  de- 
velopment stage. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  and  other  agreements  or 
arrangements,  and  to  make  such  grants,  as 
he  may  determine  necessary  and  appropriate 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shaU,  In  carrying  out 
such  functions,  utilize,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent, the  resources  and  cooperation  of  the 
private  sector. 

"(e)  The  Administrator,  shall  establish  an 
advisory  board  for  the  purposes,  among  oth- 
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ers,  of  encouraging  the  private  sector  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  to  advise  with  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Administrator  on  legis- 
lation, policies,  administration,  research,  nnd 
other  mattera  affecting  this  section. 

■■(f»  The  Adminiotrator  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  their  respective  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  which  relate  to  this 
title,  and  the  Adpiinistrator  and  such  heads 
of  other  agencie3  shall  coordinate  their  re- 
spective activities,  in  areas  of  shared  con- 
cern, to  the  extent  practicable,  in  order  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  may  be 
performed  in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  policy  of  this  title  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  efiicient 
and  cost-effective  manner  possible. 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  not 
to  exceed  920,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977,  and 
not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"ASSISTANCE  IN  TUB  DEVELOPMENI  OF  PRODUC- 
TION PROTOTYPES  OF  ADVANCED  AUTOMOBILES 

"Sec.  605.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  funds,  by  contract,  to  initiate,  con- 
tinue, iiupplement,  and  maintain  re.search 
and  development  programs  or  activities 
which.  In  the  Administrator's  Judgment,  ap- 
pear likely  to  lead  or  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment, in  production  prototype  form,  of  an 
advanced  automobile  or  advanced  automo- 
biles. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  tc 
make  such  contracts  with  any  Federal  agen- 
cy, laboratory,  university,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, industrial  organization,  public  or  pri- 
vate agency.  Institution,  organization,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  individual. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  in  the  exercise  of 
duties  and  responslbilitiss  luider  this  sec- 
tion and  section  606,  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  shall  establish  procedures 
for  periodic  consulcatlon  with  representa- 
tives of  science,  Industry,  and  such  other 
groups  as  may  have  special  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  'automobile  research,  development, 
and  technology.  The  Administrator  may 
esrtabllsh  an  advisory  panel  or  panels  to  re- 
view and  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  applications  for  funding  under  this 
section  and  guarantees  under  section  606. 

"(c)  Each  contract  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
ami  regulations  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tlila  section  and  of  section  602  of  this 
.title.  Bacb  aK>licatlon  for  funding  shall  be 
miide  In  writing  In  such  form  and  with  such 
content  and  other  stibmlssions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  require. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to  carry  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  section. 

"OBLIGATION  GtrAXANTEES 

"Sec.  606.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  guaran- 
tee, and  to  make  commitments  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  interest  on,  and  the  prin- 
cipal balance  of,  loans  and  other  obligations, 
if  the  obligation  involved  is.  or  will  be, 
entered  into  in  order  to  Initiate,  continue, 
supplement,  and  maintain  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  or  activities  which.  In 
the  Administrator's  Judgment,  appear  likely 
to  lead  to  the  development,  in  production 
prototype  form,  and  to  the  availability,  of 
an  advanced  automobile  or  advanced  auto- 
mobiles. Each  application  for  such  an  obli- 
gation guarantee  shall  be  made  in  writing  to 
tbe  Administrator  in  such  form  and  with 
such  content  and  other  submissions  as  the 
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Administrator  shall  require.  In 
ably  to  protect  the  interests  of 
States.  Each  guarantee  and 
guarantee  shall  be  extended  in 
under  such  terms  and  conditloi^ 
suau'u  to  such  regulations  as 
trator   deems    apprc^riate.    Eac) 
and  commitment  to  guarantee 
to  the  benefit  of  tiie  holder  of  t 
to    whlcli    such    guarantee   or 
applies.  Tlie  AdmlnLstrator  Is  n 
approve   any  modllicatlon  of  a 
oi  a  gur.rantee  or  a  commitmen 
tee  such  an  obligation,  Includin 
interest,    time    of    payment    of 
principal,   security,   or   any   oth 
conditions,  upon  a  finding  by 
trator  that  such   modification 
not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  c 
States,   and  has  been  consemc 
holder  of  su  -h  obligation. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  is  n 
so  guarantee  and  to  m.ake 
mciits  to  any  Federal  agency 
university,  nonprofit  orjjaniza 
trial  organization,  public  or 
Institution,  organization,  corpo 
nership,  or  individual. 

"(b)  No  obligation  Ehall  be  k 
the  Administrator  under  sub-e 
Mils  Eection  unless  the  Ad;nini 
that  no  other  reasonable  means 
or  refinancing  is  rea.sonably  av 
applicant. 

"(c)  (1)    Tlio   Administrator 
and  collect  .such  amounts  as 
trator  may  deem  reasonable  for 
gatlon  of  applications  for  the 
an  obligation,  for  the  appralsa 
ties  offered  as  security  for  such 
or  for  the  issuance  of  commit  ni 
an  tee. 

"(2)    The   Administrator  shal 
mlum  charge  of  not  more  th 
per  yenr  for  a  loan  or  other  obli 
anteed  under  this  section. 

"(d)   No    guarantre     or     com 
guarantee  an  obliga.tion  entered 
Administrator  shall  be  termina 
or  otherwise  revoked,  except  ir 
with   reasonable   terms   and   oorjl 
scribed  by  the  Administrator 
antee  or  commitment  to 
conclusive  evidence  that  the 
ligation  is  in  compliance  with 
of  this  section  and  that  such 
been  approved  and  is  legal  as 
interest,  and  other  terms.  Such 
or  commitment  shall  be  valid 
able  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  a 
when   the   Administrator  entered 
contract   of   guarantee   or 
guarantee,  except  as  to  fraud 
mistake  of  fact,  or  material 
tion  by  or  involving  such 

"(e)(1)  If  there  is  a  default 
ment  by  the  obligor  of  interest 
due  under  an  obligation 
Administrator  under  this  sectio4i 
default  has  continued  for  60 
of  such  obligation  shall  have 
demand  payment  by  the 
such  impaid  amount.  Within 
may  be  specified  in  the  guarantee 
agreements,  but  not  later  than 
the  date  of  such  demand,  the 
shall  promptly  pay  to  such 
paid  Interest  on,   and   impaid 
the  obligation  guaranteed  by 
trator  as  to  which  the  obligor 
unless  the  Administrator  finds 
no  default  by  the  obligor  In 
of  Interest  or  principal  or  that 
has  been  remedied. 

"(2)  If  a  payment  Is  made  by 
Istrator  under  paragraph    (1) 
section,    the    Administrator    shiU 
rights  specified  in  the  guarant^ 
agreements    with    respect    to 
which  the  Administrator  held 
ttie  guarantee  of  such  obligatioli 
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but  not  limited  to,  the  authoritj 
plete,  maintain,  operate,  lease,  sell 
wise  dispose  of  any  property 
suant   to  such   guarantee  or  related 
ments. 

'•(3)   If  there  is  a  default  under 
antee  or  commitment  to  gua)ant 
gation,   the   Administrator   shall 
Attorney  General  v/ho  shall  take  si|ch 
•gainst  the  obligor  or  any  other 
able  therein  Jer  as  is  necessary  to 
Interests  of  the   United  States. 
of  .such  obligation  shall  make 
the  United  States  ail  records  and 
necessary  to  prcsecute  any  such  sijlt. 

"(f)   There   are   authorized    to 
priated  to  the  Administrator  sue! 
are   necessary,  not   to  exceed   $25,( 
pay  the  interest  on,  and  the 
anco  of,  any  obligation  guarante^ 
Administrator  as  to  which  the 
defaulted:    Provided,  That   the 
indebtedness  guaranteed  under 
.shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

"TESTING    OP    PRODUCTION 

".Sec.   607.    (a)    The  Administrator 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
or  cause  to  be  tested,  in  a  facility 
Environmental     Protecti&n     Agen(^ 
vision,  each  production  prototype 
tomobila  developed  In  whole  or  in 
Federal  financial  assistance  under 
or  any  ground  propulsion  system 
the    Environmental    Protection 
such  purpose  by  the  AdmlnistratJ>r, 
termine  whether  such  production 
or  system  complies  with  any 
sion   standards   or   any   other 
promulgated   or   reasonably 
promulgated    under    any    provisio^ 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972   (42  U.I 
or   any   other  provision  of  Federa 
ministered  by  the  Administrator 
vironmcntal  Protection  Agency.  In 
tion  with  any  test  for  compliance 
haust  emission  standards  under 
the  Administrator  of  the  Env 
tection  Agency  shall  also  conduc 
conjunction  v.'ith  the  Administra  or 
termine    the   fuel   economy   of   £VT;h 
typo  automobile. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall 
caxise  to  be  tested  in  a  facility 
supervision   by   the  Administratoi 
duction  prototypes  of  advanced 
developed  with  assistance  pursua: 
title.  Such  tests  shall  be  conduct^ 
ing  to  testing  procedures  to  be 
the    Administrator,    to    determln* 
each    such    automobile    complies 
standards  promulgated  as  of  the 
testing   or   reasonably   expected 
mulgated  prior  to  the  sale  at  retsfl 
automobile,  under  any  provision 
Uonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1381),  the  Motfcr 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
1901  et  seq.) ,  the  Automobile 
Disclo-sure   Act    (15   U.S.C.    1232). 
other  statute  enacted  by  Congres  ; 
plicable  to  automobiles. 

"(c)    The  Administrator  of  the 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
trator  may  at  the  request  of  a 
payment  of  costs  test  any 
totype  or  ground  propulsion  systen 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envl 
Protection  Agency  may  also  be 
determination  of  future  compliant 
visions  of  law  referred  to  in 

"(d)   The  Administrator  of  the 
menial  Protection  Agency  is 
ing  the  five-year  period  following 
of  enactment  of  this  title  to 
assess  technology  which  he  feels 
to  the  meeting  of  automobile 
ards  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air 
economy  standards  pursuant  to 

"(e)   There  is  authorized  to  be 
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ated  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  cai-ry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  amount  shall  be  equally  divided 
over  the  five-year  program  provided  for  in 
suoU  subsection. 

"BECORDS,  AVLUr,  AND  EXAMINATION 

'Si::c.  608.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  fiuaucial 
assistance  or  guarantees  under  this  tlUe, 
.vhether  in  the  form  of  grants,  subgrants, 
contracts,  subcontracts,  obligation  guaran- 
tees, or  other  arrangements,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  sucii  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  iu  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  was  given 
or  used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  such 
total  cost  which  was  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after 
completion  of  the  project  or  undertaking  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  pt4>ers, 
and  records  of  such  receipts  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator  or  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  be  related  or  pertinent 
to  the  grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, obligation  guai-antees,  or  other  ar- 
rangements referred  to  in  such  subsection. 

"REPORTS 

"Stc.  609.  (a)  On  or  before  July  1  of  each 
year,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  of  activities  tmder 
this  title.  Such  report  sliall  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  an  account  of  the  sUuo  of  automobile 
research  and  development  n\  the  Unltetl 
States: 

"(2)  the  number  and  amount  f)[  grants 
made  and  of  oblig^atious  guaranteed; 

"(3)  the  progress  made  in  developing  pro- 
duction prototypes  of  alternate  ground  pro- 
pulsion systems  within  the  shortest  prac- 
tica'ole  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title; 

"(4)  suggestions  for  iinijrottnients  in  ad- 
vanced automobile  research  and  develop- 
ment,  including  recommondution.s  for  leg- 
islation; 

"(5)  the  progress  made  by  the  private  sec- 
tor in  implementing  alternate  ground  pro- 
pulsion systems  in  future  production  proto- 
types; and 

"(b)  On  or  before  July  1  ot  each  year  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  of  activities  under  this  title.  Such 
report  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

"(1)  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  auto- 
mobile hidustry  in  meeting  the  emission 
standards  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  fuel  economy  standardci  pursuant  to  this 
Act: 

"(2)  the  development  of  nevv  or  improved 
technology  that  has  the  cfipabiiiiv  to  meet 
.such  emission  standards; 

"(3)  the  failure  of  the  an'oiiioblle  ir.dus- 
tiy  to  fully  utilize  existing  technology  for 
fxitiu'e  production;  and 

"(4)  the  need  for  Government  research 
and  development  in  certnln  area.s  dealing 
with  such  emission  standard.s. 

"(c)  Reports  pursuant  to  this  section 
.-hall  be  made  directly  to  Congress  without 
submission  to  or  clearance  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency. 

"(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
iUed  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  each  fiscal 
.vear  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
I  ion. 

"GOVEENMENT  PROCUREMENT 

•Sec.  610.  At  any  time  the  Administrator 
informs  the  AdmlnLstraior  of  General  Serv- 


ices that  a  production  prototype  has  been 
tested  pursuant  to  section  607  and  found  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  under  such  section 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  require  all  Federal  agencies  to  procure  and 
to  use  such  prototype  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible.  Such  Administrator  shall  also 
provide  technical  specifications  and  other  In- 
formation with  respect  to  such  prototypes. 
Such  Administrator,  and  all  other  approri- 
ate  oincers  of  the  United  States  shall  take 
all  .steps  which  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  comply  with  and  to  implement  such  regu- 
lations, with  respect  to  all  Federally  owned 
motor  vehicles,  by  tiie  earliest  practicable 
da;e. 

"RELATIONSHIP  TO  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

":ji2c.  611.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  tiUe  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  any  immu- 
nity from  civU  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  cre- 
ate any  defenses  to  actions,  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of  July  2, 1890 
(15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended;  the  Act 
of  October  15,  1914  (16  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.)  as 
amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  sections  73  and  74  of  the 
Act  of  August  27,  1894  (15  U.S.C.  8  and  9),  as 
amended:  and  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  ch. 
5S2  (15  U.S.C.  13, 13a,  and  212),  as  amended.". 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  ACT— S.  6 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  four  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  6)  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  improved  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMrWOMtNr    NO.    132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
132  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  729,  a 
bill  to  improve  .ludicial  machinery  in  tlie 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Circuits, 

AMENDMENT   NO.    553 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Tunnev,  the 
Senator  from  Calilornia  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  553,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  <S.  598)  to  autliorize  appropriations 
for  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciarw 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pubhc  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tue.sdav 
June  24.  1975.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  2228. 
Dirlcsen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

Terry  J.  Kiioepp,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  .southern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Han-y  D.  Steward,  tenn  expired. 

Any  per-sons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination,  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hearing, 
file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  i^roposed  testimony. 


This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
committee. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  infoi-mation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  Hawaii  on 
June  30  and  July  1.  The.se  are  informa- 
tional hearings  on  Hawaii  native 
claims. 

The  hearing.s  on  the  SOtli  of  June  will 
begm  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Keaukaha 
Hawaiian  Village  Luau  House  in  Hilo. 
Hawaii.  The  hearing  on  the  foUowmg 
day  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  and  is  ten- 
tatively scheduled  to  be  held  on  the 
Kamehameha  School  for  Girls  audi- 
torium in  Honolulu,  Oahu.  Public  testi- 
mony is  invited;  however,  because  of  time 
constraints  each  witness  will  be  hmited 
to  5  minutes  of  oral  testimony. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  written  statement  for  the  hearing 
record  should,  by  no  later  than  June  29, 
contact  Mr.  Steven  P.  Quarles,  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  3106  Dirlcsen  Senat« 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510 
(202-224-9894) ;  Ms.  Barbara  Sakamoto, 
Office  of  Senator  Daniel  K.  iHoxnrE,  1833 
Kalakaua  Avenue,  i-oom  414,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  96815  (808-946-1691);  or  M.s. 
Patsy  Chung.  Office  of  Senator  Hiram  L. 
Pong.  Finance  Factors  Building,  room 
702.  195  S.  Kmg  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
9o813  (S0G-538-7011t. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Michael  M.  Uhlmann.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  W. 
Vincent  Rakestraw,  resigned  (Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  June  24,  1975,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  fm-ther  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  .scheduled 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 
THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaire  Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  June  20. 
beginning  at  10  am.,  in  room  3110  of 
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the  IMrksen  Senate  OfSce  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  Invited  regarding  S.  1516,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  anuHint  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Beime  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, room  3106,  Dirksen  Senate 
OflSce  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  advise  that  tlxe  hearing  on  the 
grain  inspection  scandal  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88  has  been  resched- 
uled for  Thursday,  June  19,  in  room  324, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hear  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  at  that 
time. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  USDA 
PROPOSED  COMPUTER  ACQUISI- 
TION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  hold  a  public  hearing  Wednes- 
day, June  18,  at  10  a.m..  on  the  recent 
GAO  report  concerning  the  Department 
of  Agricult\u-e's  computer  acquisition 
program. 

This  report  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions. We  will  hear  testimony  from  USDA 
officials  and  members  of  the  computer 
Industry.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  1224,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  Uie  public  will  be  welcome. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  will 
hold  an  additional  day  of  hearings  on 
S.  1284,  the  Antitrust  Improvements  Act 
of  1975.  and  S.  1637.  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  amendments. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  June  26,  1975,  in  room  357,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  S.  1009,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
13  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  compilation  of  ciurent  data  on 
population  between  the  censuses  and  to 
require  the  use  of  such  data  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws  in  which 
population  is  a  factor. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
June  23,  1975.  at  10  ajn.  in  room  6202 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bulldiug. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 


send  them  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  room  6206,  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  Vashington, 
D.C.  20510. 


RURAL-  DEVELOPMENT  HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED 

idcit 


heai  ing 


Ml-.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presi_, 
ate  Agricultm-e's  Subcommittee 
Development  will  hold  a  _ 
bills  in  room  324  of  the 
Office  Building  beginning  a 
June  25. 

The  .subcommittee  v.-ill  c 
bills— S.  1353.  S.  1807,  and 
would  amend  the  Rural 
of  1972. 

S.    1353    would    permit 
Ho.me  Admini.'Jtration  to 
nity  facility  loan.s  for 
cal  facilities  in  places  of 
population;  S.  1807  would 
concerted  sei-vices  in  traini^ 
cation  prcgram  formally  in 
it  also  would  establish  an 
Task  Force  to  assist  in  the 
of  national  rural  developmei  t 
third  bill,  S.  191G,  gives  the 
Agiiculture  the  authority  to 
ployment  in  rural  commuilities 
unemployment  has  reached 
more. 

The  Assistant  Secietaiy  of 
for  Rural  Development  has 
testify  on  all  three  measures 
appropriate  Forest  Service, 
opment  Service,  Farmers  H<tne 
istration.  Soil  Consen-ation 
ation  Extension  Service  p^r 

Tlie  Sscretai-y  of  Labor  ha 
to  .send  a  representative  to 
1807.  Public  witne.sses  also 
vitcd. 
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ADDITIONAL    STATE!  TENTS 


•POLITICS,  PRIDE,  AND 


S  :roi 


aiD 


t  lok 
tlat 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidcit 
cent  Senate  prayer  breakf^t, 
Strom  Thurmond  presented 
else,   powerful,   and   though 
message   entitled   "Politic 
Pi-ayer."  With  an  objectiv 
dlstineruished  our  colleague 
MOND  through  the  years,  he  s 
to  take  a  good  look  at  men 
in  the  United  States  who 
with  political  power  and  he  . 
of  caution  as  well  as  of  hope 
ticians.   His   presentation 
minutes,  but  anticipating 
leagues  might  wish  to 
message   carefully   and   ove  • 

period  of  time,  I  ask :__ 

that  the  full  text  be  printed 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

POLmCS,   PBlaE.   AND 

(Statement  by  Senator  Strom 
'Again,  the  devil  taketh  hlni 

exceeding  high  mountain,  and 

all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 

or  them; 
And  saith  unto  him.  All  thca 

I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  do 

ship  me. 


June  ir,  1975 
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Then  saith  Jestis  unto  him.  Get 
Satan;  for  it  Is  written.  Thou 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only 
serve." 

Thete  famous  lines,  verres  eiglJt 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  < 
last  temptation  of  Jesus  In  the 
The  devil  has  already  tempted 
playing  upon  his  hunger  and  his 
now  he  makes  his  final  offer.  Whi 
the  devil  la  promising  here?  Vfha ; 
the  devU  considers  the  most  i 
he  can  produce?  The  answer  to 
has  a  special  significance  for  aU  o 
room.  The  devU  is  here  tempting 
political  power — "all   the  klrtgdi 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them." 

Of  course,  Jesus  rejected  the 
without  hesitation.  He  was  not 
political   power.   Even   If  he  hac 
would  never  have  accepted  It  on 
terms.  Jesu.s,  however,  was  more 
with  a  divine  mission  and  dlvin ; 
We  mortals,  by  contrast,  do  take 
in  politics.  Such  an  Interest  is  as 
us,  who  are  of  this  world,  as  It 
ral  to  Him  who  was  of  another, 
do  not  bring  to  our  political 
same   un.issailable   virtue   that 
sessed.  We  are  thus  vulnerable  to 
temptations  in  a  way  that  He 
the  devil  says  to  ua.  Just  as  he 
"Bow  down  and  worship  me,  and 
you  the  world,"  we  find  It 
listen. 

Nobody  knows  this  better  than 
politicians.    Politicians, 
holrlers,  are  the  most  adulated, 
Joled.  sought  after,  and 
short,  the  most  tempted  people  Ir 
today.    Constituents    throng   to 
seekiii:?  advice  and  help. 
bi-.EiJieoS,  labor,  and  other  specii  I 
trip  over  each  other  trying  to  do 
Reporters  clnmor  for  interviews 
ment 9    and    taithfully    preierve 
word.  In  all  these  attentions  and 
ers  we  cm  see  th«  same  temptatio  i 
dpvil  put  before  Jesus  in  the 

T  am  not  tp.lMng  only  of  the 
to  Overt  wrongdoing.  Sadly,  some 
era   do   commit   crimes.   As  recerjt 
biive  shown  us.  crime  is  just  as 
the  highest  echelons  of  govemmeijt 
dre.triest  slums.  However,  I 
inal  wTong-dolng  on  the  part  of 
leaders  Is  relatively  Infrequent 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  mo<lt 
err.  After  all,  It  takes  very  little 
nge,  and  very  little  sen^e,  merel  ' 
by  the  law. 

No,  there  is  a  far  more  subtle 
form  of  temptation   which  is 
far  more  difficult  to  resist.  I 
all  sxiccumb  to  it  from  time  to 
the  temptation  to  forget  who  am  I 
are.  Men  holding  public  office 
and  Important,  are  still  men.  As 
have  the  same  weaknesses,  the  ssm  ■ 
same  needs,  as  all  others  of  our 

With   .so   many  people 
asking  our  assistance,  and  lookinj 
we  begin  to  feel  more  Importan 
ar?.  With  so  many  people  telllni 
how  wonderful  wc  are,  we  begin 
them.    In    short,    power    begets 
deadliest  and  ugliest  of  all  sins, 
could  not  ask  for  or  receive  a  mor 
submission  to  his  wishes.  To  the 
we  worship  ourselves,  we  worship 
to  the  extent  that  we  worship  hln 
to  the  temptation  which  Jesus 
As  far  as  I  knov/,  there  is  only 
guard  against  a  false  feeling  of 
tance — faith  In  God.  Thankfully, 
only  way.  it  is  also  a  reliable  way. 
eyes  fixed  on  God's  greatness  and 
you     cannot     help     realizing 
littleness    and    Insignlflance.    Hi  i 
expoaes    our    folly.    His    goodnesi 
vat  wickedness.  Pride  cannot 
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heart  that  knows  God.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
world  in  all  their  glory  will  mean  nothing 
to  the  man  who  understands  his  rightful 
place  in  the  universe. 

of  course,  as  all  men  are  su.sceptible  to 
pride,  all  men  need  faith.  However,  where 
I  he  temptations  are  greatest,  the  need  is 
Ltreatest,  too.  Tlie  members  of  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast  recognize  their  own  special 
need  for  faith.  Leaders  all,  they  have  heard 
the  devil's  oCTer,  as  Christ  did.  and  they  know 
liow  strength  is  required  to  reject  it.  They 
seek  that  strength,  here  and  elsewhere.  In 
prayer.  I  sincerely  hope  that  other  leaders 
v.lll  follow  your  example.  If  they  do,  they 
and  the  people  they  serve  will  both  be  the 
.'letter  for  it.  Prayer  is  the  school  of  hiimillty, 
and  humility  is  a  lesson  which  a  man  in 
ijiibiic  life  cannot  learn  too  well. 

In  the  middle  ages,  monks  at>d  hermits 
wnuld  keep  a  hiunan  skull  in  their  cells  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  mortality.  Other  religious 
men  would  wear  a  hair  shirt  to  help  them 
remember  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  I  am 
no!;  suggesting  that  politicians  revive  these 
practices.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  adopt  the 
precautionary  attitude  that  prompted  them. 
We  in  public  life  have  chosen  a  profession 
which  exposes  us  to  temptations  great  and 
inescapable.  Our  own  welfare  and  that  of 
(lur  nation  demand  that  we  respond  to  them 
111  only  one  way: 

"Get  thee  hence,  Satan;  for  it  i.s  written. 
Tliou  Shalt  worship  the  Lord  thv  God.  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 


r.EMARKS  AT  1975  VIRGINIA  GIRLS 
STATE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  past  weekend.  I  traveled 
through  various  areas  of  Virginia,  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Frederick,  Shen- 
andoah, Rockhigham,  Augusta,  Rock- 
bridge, Botetourt,  Roanoke.  Bedford, 
Campbell.  Appomattox,  Prince  Edward, 
Nottoway,  Chesterfield,  and  the  cities  of 
Richmond,  Roanoke,  and  Salem. 

In  the  course  of  my  450-mile  journey 
through  the  State,  I  had  the  opix»rtunity 
to  address  over  300  graduates  of  Virginia 
Western  Community  College  at  Roanoke 
at  their  graduation  exercises  on  Simday 
afternoon. 

Then,  on  Sunday  evening.  I  traveled  to 
the  Longwood  College  campus  in  Fami- 
ville  where  I  joined  over  600  young  ladies 
from  Virginia's  high  schools  in  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  1975  Virginia  Girls 
State. 

I  am  well  impressed  with  the  Girls 
State  program  and  the  fine  young  leaders 
in  attendance.  Miss  Anne  Meiselman,  of 
my  staff,  was  a  delegate  to  a  past  Vir- 
«inia  Girls  State  session,  and  went  on  to 
become  vice  president  of  Girls  Nation. 
The  excellent  girls  state  program  had  a 
positive  impact  in  developing  her  interest 
in  public  service.  We  need  more  young 
people  to  become  active  in  the  affairs  of 
their  Government,  and  Girls  State  cer- 
tainly contributes  to  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  my  remark.s  to  the  Virginia 
Girls  State  session  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
V  eie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Woman's  Place  Is  in  the  World 
(By  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.) 

It  is  a  real  pleasin-e  to  be  with  you  for  the 
2  ii  h  Session  of  Virginia  Girls  State. 


I  understand  that  you  are  here  from  all 
parts  of  Virginia.  And,  that  each  of  you  has 
been  selected  by  your  peers  and  counsellors 
of  your  high  schools  as  having  a  special  spark 
of  leadership. 

To  each  of  you,  my  hearty  congratulations 
for  having  been  selected. 

This  will  be  a  special  week  for  each  of 
you — not  only  for  the  valuable  experience 
of  learning  about  local  end  state  govenment. 
but.  iUso  lor  the  friendships  you  will  form. 

In  studying  aiid  experiencing  citizenship 
and  government,  it  is  fitting  that  this  pro- 
gram be  sponsored  by,  and  conducted  for, 
women. 

Sc.me  of  the  most  dedicated  and  enthusias- 
tic American.s  I  know  are  the  members  of  the 
Virginia  American  Ijegion  Auxiliary. 

To  you  who  sponsor  this  program,  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  Inspiring  and  trainuig 
America's  future  leaders  from  Virginia. 

Each  of  you  delegates,  by  your  leadership 
in  your  schools  and  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities, exemplifies  the  vast  talents  and  capa- 
bilities of  today's  yoiuig  women. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  great  con.'-iructive 
force  which  women  can  e.Kert  when  they  In- 
volve themselves  In  public  issties  and  activ- 
ities. 

Women  can  bring  to  government  an  ideal- 
ism and  Integrity  that  is  badly  needed.  A 
noted  scholar  recently  said  that  for  "too  long, 
the  world  has  deprived  itself  of  the  fiUl  po- 
tential of  this  half  of  its  human  treasure." 

Today,  that  treasure  Is  being  more  fully 
recognized  and  utilized. 

On  the  International  scene,  many  heads  of 
state  are  and  have  recently  been  women. 

In  India,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  Is 
now  subject  to  a  serious  challenge,  but  she 
has  held  office  for  nine  years.  The  Presidents 
of  Argentina  and  Sri  Lanka,  formerly  Ceylon, 
are  women.  And,  until  recently,  this  was  also 
trtte  of  Israel. 

The  potential  of  women  Is  also  being  more 
fully  recognized  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  secretary  of  a  Cabinet  Department, 
vhe  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velonient.  is  a  woman.  Mrs.  Carta  Hills  Is 
the  third  female  cabinet  officer  in  our  na- 
tion's history.  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  and  Mrs. 
Patricia  Lindh  are  Presidential  Advisors. 

The  Chairmen  of  both  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  are  women,  as  is  the  Chair- 
man— or  1  should  say  the  Chairwoman — of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Inciden- 
tally Mrs.  Murphy  is  a  Virginian,  and  she 
asked  that  I  give  you  this  message: 

"I  am  very  honored  that  Senator  Bvrd  is 
conveying  my  greetings  to  you  today. 

"I  want  yoti  to  know  that  the  I^Wlcral 
Government  in  general  and  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  my  agency,  are  afford- 
ing women  increasing  opportunities  for 
meaningful  and  satisfying  public  service 
careers." 

On  the  state  level,  women  are  also  mak- 
ing their  mark.  Ella  Grasso.  of  Connecticut, 
is  the  first  woman  elected  to  a  governorship 
whose  husband  had  not  preceded  her  in  po- 
litical prominence. 

Women  are  becoming  Increasingly  re- 
spected in  other  fields  formerlv  associated 
with  men.  For  example,  there"  are  women 
generals  and  an  admiral  in  the  Armed 
Services. 

Today,  women  are  making  important  con- 
tributions In  law,  medicine  and  many  other 
professions. 

I  applaud  their  talents  and  welcome  their 
coutribiitlons. 

Acttially.  women  have  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  Ihroughotit  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  instrunient.tl  in 
the  very  founding  of  America. 

"Hie  women  of  the  Revolution  niu'sed  tlie 
w  ounded.  spun  cloth  for  uniforms  and  band- 
ages, comforted  the  bereaved,  and  foufht 
on  the  battlefields.  ' 


One  of  tlie  great  Revolutionary  heroines 
was  Martha  Washington.  Every  winter,  she 
left  Mt.  Vernon  to  bring  warm  food  and 
materials  to  the  men  who  were  wounded  in 
battle.  She  aided  them  with  goods  and  In- 
spired them  with  her  courage  and  kindness. 
To  her  fellov;  patriots,  she  was  affectionately 
known  as  "Lac:y  Washington". 

But  the  wcTTien  of  the  Revolution  used  not 
only  their  icininine  talents,  but  also  their 
tenacious  strength. 

AU  through  the  Revolution,  Molly  Corbln, 
25,  marched  witli  her  husband  John's  artil- 
lery as  cook,  nurse  and  laundress.  And  at  one 
crucial  Juni  tuve,  she  became  a  warrior. 
David  Jame:   Harkness  describes  the  battle: 

"Ou  November  15,  1776,  she  crouched  inside 
Ft.  Washiiifecon  ou  Long  Island  under  heavy 
attack  by  British  troops.  As  MoUy  watched 
her  husband  fire  one  cannon  in  a  two-cannon 
battery,  a  bullet  cut  down  the  other  gunner. 
Without  hesitation,  Molly  took  his  place. 
When  her  husband  dropped,  mortally 
wounded,  she  kept  ou  firing.  After  the  battle 
the  British  found  her  at  the  gun.  one  arm 
hanging  by  a  thread,  her  chest  shattered." 

Miraculously,  she  recovered  and  was  the 
first  woman  to  collect  a  military  pension 
after  the  war. 

At  the  outset  of  the  American  Revolution, 
women  were  among  the  first  to  reject  British 
goods  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Tliey  refused  British  shipments  of  sewing 
pins  and  materials,  and  instead,  gathered  at 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  to  mine  salt  peter, 
which  was  used  to  make  gunpowder  for  Revo- 
lutionary muskets. 

It  was  often  said  that  John  Adams  could 
not  have  endured  the  long  stress  and  pres- 
sures of  the  Revolution  and  later,  the  Presi- 
dency.  were  It  not  for  the  fortitude  and 
strength  of  his  lieautiful  AbigaU. 

And.  few  know  that  Paul  Reveie  was  not 
the  otUy  patriot  who  mounted  steed  to  warn 
of  British  troops. 

One  of  my  favorite  feminine  patriots  was  a 
young  girl  of  16  who  mounted  her  father's 
horse,  and  rode  40  miles  to  warn  that  the 
BritKsh  were  sacking  Danbury.  Connecticut. 
Sibyl  Ludingion.  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary 
Colonel,  heard  from  a  messenger  that  the 
British  had  landed  and  were  destroying  her 
home  town. 

On  April  26.  1777.  she  donned  her  father'.^ 
work  trousers,  mounted  lier  hor.se  and  rode 
through  the  night,  warning  tlie  Colonists 
of  the  British  brigade. 

The  militia  responded  to  her  call  and 
gathered  400  strong  to  push  the  British  into 
retreat. 

Then  and  now.  women  have  made  great 
contributions  by  virtue  of  their  spirit  and 
strength,  their  character  and  their  wisdom. 

And  It  Is  not  Just  the  celebrated  who 
count.  This  country  and  the  world  need 
more  and  more  involvement  of  women  in 
government  and  civic  life  at  every  level. 

The  women  who  helped  win  the  War  for 
Independence  gave  their  courage,  their  skills, 
their  kindness  and  fortitude,  but  perhaps 
their  most  important  contribution  was  tlieir 
.<:pirit  and  idealism. 

That  is  the  same  spirit  that  is  so  badly 
needed  in  the  world  today. 

Today.  America  is  approaching  Its  200th 
Birthday. 

I  have  often  thouglit  th.it  a  nation  becom- 
ing 200  is  like  a  young  person  approaching 
maturity. 

It  is  a  time  for  re-evaluation  of  ourselves 
and  rededlcation  to  the  original  principles 
for  which  our  nation  was  founded  and  to 
which  we  are  heirs. 

The  average  lifespan  of  a  democracy 
throughout  history  has  been  only  200  years. 

Now  is  the  time  for  testing  to  see  IX  that 
gieat  experiment  in  human  freedom  known 
as  the  United  States  of  America  can  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  principle.-;  to  which  she 
wa.s  origlnolly  dedicated. 
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Today,  your  Ulent  aud  IdeaUsm  are  debper- 
ately  iweded  tor  th«  succflaa  of  that  great 
test.  Tour  abUlUes  are  needed  at  aU  levela 
of  goveminent — local,  state,  national  and  on 
the  International  acene. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  one  ol  the  most  serious 
problems  we  face  today  in  tbe  United 
States — one  that  already  affects  your  lives 
and  one  that  you  will  bave  to  deal  with  In 
the  years  ahead. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
American  economy,  and  more  sr>ecifically,  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  federal 
government. 

It  Is  my  view  that  our  most  serious  eco-' 
nomlc  problem,  over  the  long  rim,  is  Infla- 
tion— and  that  the  reckless  sp>?udlnK  policies 
<a  the  federal  government  ate  ibe  chief  cause 
of  that  Inflation. 

Kach  of  you  here  know-i  tiie  difficulties 
Imposed  by  Inflation. 

You  are  all  experiencing  the  rising  costs  of 
clothes,  food,  and  other  basic  items. 

One  reason  that  we  have  such  serious  eoo- 
Bomle  problems  today  is  that  too  many  of 
my  colleagues  dou't  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  millions  and  billions. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  gra^  the  significance 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Yet  dming  the  year  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  the  federal  government 
will  spend  a  bQlion  dollars  every  day. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Well,  one  billion  seconds  ago,  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

One  billion  minutes  ago  was  forty  years 
•rter  the  birth  of  Christ. 

One  billion  hours  ago  man  had  not  set 
foot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  one  billion  dollars — why,  one  billioit 
dollars  ago  was  yesterday. 

The  blUion-dcdlar-a-day  spending  of  the 
government  is  a  symbol  of  what's  wrong  with 
the  economy  today. 

It's  a  symbol  of  a  policy  which  pw)li>bes 
the  productive,  rewards  the  lazy  and  In- 
efflcient,  stimulates  reckless  cons^imptlon 
and  stifles  Job-crent(ng  Investment. 

And  now  that  uncontrolled  government 
spending  has  brought  us  to  the  unsound 
condition  we  find  ourselves  in  today,  the 
same  theorists  who  created  this  policy  are 
proposing  more  of  the  same  old  solutions: 
more  government  regulation  and  more  gov- 
ernment spending. 

My  dear  young  ladles.  It  won't  work.  It 
has  not  worked  In  the  past  and  It  will  not 
work  today. 

It  is  true  that  we  row  have  a  seriou.-'; 
recession. 

As  many  of  you  may  know.  Jobs — Including 
summer  and  part-time  Jobs — are  bard  to  get. 
Unemployment  Is  close  to  9  percent.  There 
are  slumps  In  housing  and  automobiles. 
There  arc  enormous  pools  of  idle  capacity. 

This  recession  Is  our  most  serious  imme- 
diate problem,  but  Inflation  Is  our  most 
serious  long-range  problem. 

True,  inflation  is  declining  at  the  moment. 
but  let's  recall  that  the  rate  of  Inflation  is 
still  higher  than  it  was  when  President  Nixon 
felt  compelled  to  Impose  wage-price  controls 
In  1971. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  persistent  Inflation 
Is  a  result  of  the  long-continued  policy  of 
deficit  spending  by  the  federal  government. 
We  need  to  get  back  to  a  balanced  budget. 

For  centuries,  many  women  have  been 
charged  with  balancing  the  family  budt^et. 

Today  the  Federal  government  needs  to 
follow  their  example  of  responsibility. 

The  route  which  the  government  is  now 
traveling — tax  cuts  plus  huge  spending  In- 
creases— can  only  lead  to  more  Inflation. 

I  do  not  see  an  immediate  rise  in  the  rate 
of  Inflation.  But  I  do  see  an  increase  in  a  year 
to  18  months. 

The  federal  government  Is  going  to  run  a 
2-year  deficit  of  $125  billion.  Undoubtedly, 
this  will  stimulate  the  economy  for  a  while. 
But  it  adds  further  unsoimdness  to  an 
already  unsound  situation. 
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It  is  a  tremendotis  challenge. 

But  upon  your  success  or  .. 
mately,  will  rest  the  success  of 
cratlc    experiment    known    a.s 
States  of  America. 

I   said   earlier   that   our 
proaching  a  great  time  of 
whether    or    not    a    constitution^ 
racy— for  the  first  time  in  the  h 
world — can  survive  aud  prosper 
centuries. 

In  meeting  that  great  test,  y< 
special  responsibility. 

I  have  great  faith  in  this  countly 
I   have   great   faith   in   our   yoi 
Throughout  omr  history — and  it 
ous   history — young    Americans 
forward  to  assume  responsibility 
dinllenge  and  crisis. 

I  believe  this  will  happen  again 
you  will  prove  equal  to  your  task. 

I   believe   that  when   America 
her    r>  i-centennial,    those   who 
you  will  have  Just  cause  to  give 
the  work  you  will  have  done. 

I  end  with  a  salute:  a  salute  to 
Eors  of  Virginia  Girls  State,  who 
so  much  to  mine  the  rich  vein 
American  youth;  and  a  salute  to 
gates  to  Vh-glnla  Girls  State  a 
whofc  hands  the  f  uttire  res-ts. 

Congratulations,  and  Godspeed. 
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THE  CIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presl|ent 
all  of  the  discussion  that 
concerning    the     Central 
Agency,  I  feel  it  is  important 
a  look  at  an  article,  "Unci 
CIA,"  written  by  Charles  J.  V 
for  this  month's  issue  of  Portujie 
zine.  Mr.  Murphy  has  provided 
balancing  opinion  about  the 
has   come   at   an   opportune 
While  some  critics  would  tear 
agency  in  their  attacks,  this  atticle 
gins  v.itii  an  important  questiop 
was  tliiG  agency,  so  licli  in 
talent,  once  full  of  elan,  no^ 
wounded,  created  in  the  first . 

The  answer,  as  Mr.  Murph^  pj)ints 
lies  in  our  history  in  the  disaste 
Harbor.  The  congressional  investigation 
that  followed  indicated  that  .„ 
had  many  early  warnings  of  a 
attack,  there  was  no  one 
could  coordinate  and  disseminttte 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
need  for  a  central  hitelligence 
1941  and  because  of  its  lack  we 
Today,  with  the  advance  of  con  inunism 
there  is  an  even  greater  neec 
agency.  Mr.  Murphy  states  his 

What  makes  the  existing  sltuatlAn 
la  that  the  primary  task  laid  upo  k 
eighteen  years  age — to  be  the  wa  chmen 
national  security — has  never  been 
gent  than  it  Is  today. 


ageniy 


Mr.  President,  the  article  w 
Mr.  Murphy  holds  an  importani 
for  every  one  of  us,  and  I  ask 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  th( 

Tliere  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th( 
as  follows: 

Uncloaking  the  CIA 
(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy  I 

No  intelligence  agency  can  do 
fectlvely  uiJcss  It  can  keep  its 
secret.  That's  why  the  investlgativ  T 
in    Washington    is    so    dangerous 
seci'.rltv. 
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In  the  hangman's  atmosphere  that  cur- 
rently envelops  the  immediate  prospects  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  an  Impor- 
tant point  has  been  strangely  overlookAd, 
Wliy  was  this  agency,  so  rich  In  Intellectual 
talent,  once  full  of  61an,  now  gravely 
.rounded,  created  in  the  first  place? 

The  all-but-forgotten  answer  is  that  the 
CIA  was  brought  into  existence  by  Congress 
in  1347,  at  President  Truman's  request,  for 
the  straightforward  purpose  of  preventing 
ajiother  such  shocking  lapse  of  vigilance 
as  tlie  one  that  made  possible  the  disaster 
1 1  Pearl  Harbor,  six  years  earlier. 

An  inqtUry  by  a  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress that  lasted  through  seven  recrimina- 
rton-laden  months,  from  November,  1945,  to 
May.  1946,  elicited  the  embarrassing  revela- 
tion that  all  the  essential  intelligence 
exposing  Japan's  preparations  for  war, 
even  the  departure  of  the  Japanese  fleet, 
had  come  mto  American  hands  before  the 
attack.  The  failure  to  perceive  what  was  in 
the  making  was  found,  m  hindsight,  to  have 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  no  agency  in 
the  government  had  even  been  charged  with 
pulling  such  intelligence  together. 

The  fateful  political  and  military  clues, 
m  Jigsaw  pieces,  had  all  been  collected  by 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  departments,  each 
in  Its  own  parochial  Interests,  in  the  form 
of  radio  intercepts,  diplomatic  dispatches, 
and  routine  military  intelligence  reports.  But 
no  one  office  or  person  had  the  authority,  or 
duty,  to  make  a  grand  assessment  for  the 
President,  one  sharp  enough  to  command 
J.  summary  alert. 

A    QUESTIOK   OF   SOVIET   INTENTIONS 

What  makes  the  existing  situation  strange 
is  that  the  primary  task  laid  upon  the  CIA 
eighteen  years  ago — to  be  the  watchman  of 
national  security — has  never  been  more  ur- 
gent than  it  is  today.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  in  advanced  development,  even 
partly  in  deployment,  the  most  powerful  ar- 
ray of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  that  the 
military  technologies  have  so  far  produced. 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesinger,  a 
professional  strategic-weapons  analyst  not 
given  to  exaggeration,  describes  the  array 
ns  "quite  awesome."  It  Includes  four  third- 
generation  land-based  ICBM  prototypes,  plus 
a  fifth  that  has  lately  appeared  on  the  test 
range,  a  bigger  and  faster  missile-armed  sub- 
marine; and  a  supersonic  bomber  having 
an  Intercontinental  capability.  Foiu-  of  the 
new  ICBM's  and  the  4,500-mUe  submarines 

launched  missile  have  all  been  MIBVed 

fitted,  that  is,  with  from  four  to  eight  in- 
dependently targetable  warheads. 

If  the  deployments  of  these  weapons 
should  proceed  to  the  some  2,400  ICBM 
launchers  sanctioned  by  the  SALT  agree- 
ments of  1972  and  1974,  and  if  the  VS. 
stands  on  the  weapons  it  now  has  in  place. 
the  Russians  can  be  expected  to  end  up,  four 
or  five  years  hence,  with  a  superiority  in 
nuclear  throw-weight  five  times,  perh^s 
even  six  times,  greater  than  the  U.S.  vrtU  have 
in  its  order  of  battle — 10  to  12  milUon 
pounds  for  the  U.S.SJI.  to  only  two  mUUon 
for  the  U.S. 

Weights  and  numbers  in  these  magnitudes 
far  surpass  anything  needed  for  a  defensive 
strategy  of  deterrence.  How  does  the  UJ5.S.R. 
intend  to  use  this  power,  once  it  material- 
izes? This  is  a  question  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense, 
and  the  Congress  must  look  to  the  CIA  to 
provide  an  answer.  No  other  institution  is 
equipped  to  give  one. 

But  the  tilt  of  the  military  balance  Is  only 
one  of  the  uncertamties,  and  not  necessarily 
the  most  dangerous  one,  that  beset  American 
prospects.  During  the  past  several  years,  the 
CIA,  by  reason  of  the  tightening  interde- 
pendence of  nations,  has  been  drawn  deeply 
into  economic  analysis  and  estimating.  Ef- 
iorts  by  producing  nations  to  cartelize  trade 
in  basic  commodities,  the  political  realiiw- 


ments  in  groping  evolution  around  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  strategic  role  to  be  assigned 
to  the  oceans  of  petrodollars  in  the  contest 
for  national  or  bloc  advantage — all  bulk  in- 
creasingly large  in  the  CIA's  purview. 

This  has  happened  because  the  economic 
events  abroad  have  come  to  bear  so  crucially 
on  national  decisions  affectmg  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  because  the  minuscule  mtelligence 
mechanisms  available  in  State.  Treasury, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture  could  not  begin 
to  handle  the  Job.  In  the  view  of  WUliam  E. 
Colby,  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  "It  is  be- 
coming as  important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity to  watch  the  machinations  of  foreign 
cartels  as  to  follow  Soviet  or  Chinese  missile 
development." 

THE   THEEE    SPOTLIGHTS 

Yet.  at  an  hour  when  the  government's 
need  for  objective,  sophisticated,  thnely,  and 
many-faceted  mtelligence  could  scarcely  be 
more  acute,  the  CIA  is  in  danger  of  being 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Three  fuU-bore 
Investigations  into  the  agency's  philosophy 
and  operations  are  in  progress  In  Washing- 
ton. When  they  have  finished  their  probmg. 
every  consequential  activity  since  Its  found- 
ing, even  the  most  sensitive,  will  have  been 
brought  into  the  open  by  one  panel  or  the 
other. 

A  presidential  commission,  seven  private 
citizens  under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice 
President  Rockefeller,  is  to  render  a  report 
this  month,  after  an  inquiry  that  began  early 
in  January  and  summoned  Just  about  every 
senior  CIA  officer,  active  and  retired,  into  its 
chambers  for  questioning.  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Democrat  Prank  Church  of 
Idaho,  has  started  out  on  a  protracted,  no- 
holds-barred  inquiry  into  every  controversial 
aspect  and  Incident  of  the  agency's  career. 

The  temperament  and  background  of  the 
slxty-five-member  staff  assembled  by  Senator 
Church  clearly  signal  that  the  Senate's  share 
of  the  show  is  likely  to  be  on  the  boards  for 
months.  Nor  will  that  be  the  end  of  the 
ordeal.  A  companion  House  Select  Committee 
under  Representative  Lucien  N.  Nedzl,  Demo- 
crat from  Michigan,  no  less  dovish  and  Isola- 
tionist than  Church,  is  to  parallel  an  un- 
trammeled  exploration  of  the  CIA's  opera- 
tions with  a  hortzon-fllUng  look  into  aU  the 
federal  Intelligence  activities,  including  those 
of  the  FBI. 

Before  the  curtain  is  rung  down  on  all 
this,  the  CIA  will  be  the  only  national  In- 
teuigence  service  on  earth  stripped  of  its 
secrets.  For  anyone  who  recalls  the  mood  to 
Washington  when  the  agency  was  being  put 
together  some  three  decades  ago,  such  an 
outcome  is  almost  past  believing.  From  the 
start.  President  Truman,  Congress,  and  the 
executive  departments  most  directly  Involved 
In  foreign  policy — State  and  Defense — ^were 
aU  agreed  that  its  work  should  never  suffer 
much  public  exposure. 

The  agency's  authority  and  functions  were 
deliberately  left  vague  in  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  the  specific  tasks  laid  upon  it  by 
the  National  Security  Council  were  kept  un- 
der tight  classification.  Congressional  knowl- 
edge and  sanction  of  its  operations  were 
limited  to  several  oversight  panels  consisting 
of,  all  together,  a  dozen  or  so  senior  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
committees  In  both  Houses. 

Until  lately,  the  overseeing  was  respectful 
and  trusting,  but  It  did  go  on  all  along.  The 
late  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  most  Influential  man  In  Congress  in  na- 
tional security  matters,  long  refused  to  have 
William  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  his  panel, 
because  he  considered  Fulbright  a  blabber- 
mouth. 

Now  that  protection,  that  immunity,  has 
been  demolished.  And  the  strangest  thtag  of 
aU  Is  that  the  blowing  of  the  agency's  cover 


was  largely  brought  on  by  a  dubious  piece 
of  Journalism— the  long  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  22  that  the  agency 
durmg  the  Nixon  years,  "directly  violating 
its  charter,  conducted  a  massive  illegal  do- 
mestic Intelligence  operation"  against  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  disagreed  with  the 
Administration's  policies  \n  Vietnam  and 
other  matters.  Six  months  of  investigation 
have  pretty  well  established  that  these 
charges  were  greatly  exaggerated. 

AFTSa  THE  OXOXAL 

Director  Colby,  to  be  sure,  helped  to  whip 
up  the  storm  with  his  too-ready  admis- 
sion that  his  predecessors  had  countenanced 
cerUin  "illegal "  activities.  He  failed  to  make 
it  sufliciently  clear  at  the  outset  Just  what  the 
mistakes  were,  and  that  what  had  been  done 
was  m  any  case  done  on  presidential 
authority. 

Whether  misdemeanors  or  something  worse, 
providmg  a  measure  of  support  for  the 
Watergate  break-In  and  in  the  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  affair  was  certainly  improper  and  un- 
wise. (In  each  case,  a  top  official  of  the  CIA 
authorized  the  support,  but  reluctantly.)  The 
deplorable  outcome,  m  any  case,  was  to  gen- 
erate a  suspiciousness  in  Congress  and  an 
uproar  in  the  liberal  press  that  have  fcvced 
the  CIA  further  into  the  open  than  is  good 
for  a  secret  state  mechanism.  It  now  has  no 
choice  but  to  stand  In  the  dock  while  its  role 
and  mission  are  exammed. 

"The  big  problem."  Representative  Nedzl 
says,  "Is  determining  the  role  of  secret  in- 
stitutions in  a  free,  democratic  society."  But 
that  is  only  one  problem  beside  other  prob- 
lems. We  shoiUd  also  be  asking  ourselves 
whether  the  U.S.  can  remain  "a  free,  demo- 
craUc  society"  without  the  kmd  of  secret 
organization  that  the  CIA  has  to  be  m  order 
to  do  its  Job  effectively. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  ordeal  of  investigations  and  hearings  and 
reorganizations  will  leave  the  CIA  weakened 
and  its  operations  curtailed.  The  agency's 
main  business  Is  collecting  and  analj-zlng 
what  in  the  trade  is  called  "high-level  posi- 
tive foreign  intelligence  " — information  con- 
cemmg  the  actions  and  intentions  of  other 
states  that  bear,  for  ill  or  otherwise,  on  the 
American  situation.  That  function.  Including 
avaUable  clandestme  techniques  for  enrich- 
ing the  haj-vest.  especially  of  a  political  and 
imiltary  nature,  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  from 
the  agency,  although  the  sharing  of  the 
product  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  is  certam  to  be  broadened, 
not  without  risk,  perhaps  foolishly. 

But  the  functions  that  have  kept  the  CIA 
In  hot  water  at  home  whUe  it  has  prosecuted 
the  Cold  War  abroad — clandestine  activities 
rangmg  from  classical  espionage  and  coun- 
terintelligence operations  to  political  actions 
aimed  at  thwarting  hostile  development  in 
other  countries — are  plainly  marked  for  pre- 
emptory  amputation. 

THE   LEAKIEST   VESSELS   IN    TOWIT 

In  fact,  the  CIA,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
is  already  out  of  the  covert  political  action 
business  under  a  prohibition  Imposed  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress  by  a 
little-noticed  amendment  tacked  on  to  the 
foreign-aid  bill  by  a  little-known  California 
Democrat,  Representative  Leo  Ryan.  The 
new  law  forbids  the  President  to  use  funds 
appropriated  to  the  CIA  for  any  operation 
abroad  (except  for  collecting  information) 
without  Justifying  the  Intended  use  in  a  de- 
taUed  report  to  Congress — including  specifi- 
cally, the  seventeen-member  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  thlrty-fotir- 
member  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
These  two  bodies  are  esteemed  by  the  Wash- 
lugton  press  corps  as  the  leakiest  vessels  in 
town. 

No  President  in  his  right  mind  would  enter 
into  such  a  transaction.  Disclosure  would  al- 
most certainly  doom  any  secret  enten>rlse. 
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and  bring  embarrassment  to  whatever  foreign 
movement  the  U.S.  government  wished  to 
help. 

The  CIA  has  been  vinlque  among  national 
Intelligence  organizations  In  that  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  legislative  oversight  and  lays  out  Its 
operations  before  members  of  Congress  when 
It  asks  for  funds.  In  Britain,  MI6.  the  agen- 
cy's counterpart  on  the  clandestine  side,  la 
lodged  dUcreetly  and  Impenetrably  Inside  the 
Foreign  Office  and  serves  the  Prime  Minister 
directly.  Parliament  through  the  generations 
has  tolerated  the  separateness  on  the  prac- 
tical grounds  that  certain  necessary  state 
business  Is  most  useful  pursued  In  secrecy. 
Yet,  In  spite  of  the  potential  weakness  in 
the  CIA's  armor,  friendly  Intelligence  serv- 
ices have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  worked 
trustingly  with  Its  officers,  and  indeed  vied 
with  one  another  for  a  special  relationship, 
admiring  as  many  did  the  CIA's  unmatched 
technical  resources  and  the  high  quality  of 
Its  people. 

A    BUSINESS    DEPENDENT    ON    TSUST 

Now  that  relationship  has  been  shaken^ 
not  because  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
agency  Itself,  but  rather  because  In  the  eyes 
of  foreign  Intelligence  establishments  the 
CIA  Is  no  longer  permitted  to  keep  Its  secrets 
from  Congress  and  the  press.  A  recently  re- 
tired senior  CIA  Intelligence  officer,  who  had 
intimate  contact  with  all  the  major  non- 
Communist  services  and  still  remains  In 
touch  with  them,  finds  that  many  of  his  old 
friends  are  reluctant  to  work  with  the  agency. 
"These  people  are  worried  and  scared,"  he 
Bald.  "Our  business  is  tremendously  depend- 
ent on  trust.  If  they  have  something  sensi- 
tive, they're  loath  to  share  it  with  us,  lest 
it  come  out  that  'they  had  been  involved." 

Colby  himself,  shaken  by  the  recoiling  of 
the  CIA's  foreign  collaborators.  Issued  a 
warning  at  a  congressional  hearing  that  "the 
almost  hysterical  excitement"  about  the  CIA 
could  Jeopardize  Its  effectiveness.  The  won- 
derment find  consternation  produced  in 
friendly  foreign  capitals  by  the  compulsive 
undressing  of  the  CIA  was  vividly  expressed 
by  a  diplomat  experienced  In  this  work  when 
he  exclaimed,  aghast,  "You  Americans  don't 
have  a  country  over  there.  You  have  a  huge 
church." 

The  Administration  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  try  to  block  the  Ryan  amendment, 
but  instead  let  it  slip  through  Congress  with- 
out serious  challenge  on  the  floor.  The  rea- 
soning behind  the  inaction  was  blatantly 
political.  Given  the  mood  of  Congress,  the 
loss  of  American  zest  for  foreign  involve- 
ments, and  the  uncloaking  of  the  agency's 
K)Ie  in  Chile  and  other  countries,  the  deci- 
sion at  the  White  House  was  that  an  arm's- 
length  stance  would  most  become  the  Presi- 
dent until  the  Rockefeller  Commission  issued 
Its  verdict. 

In  President  Ford's  defense.  It  should  be 
said  that  he  does  not  have  enough  fingers  to 
plug  all  the  leaks  in  the  dike.  The  CIA  has 
an  excess  of  troubles  these  days.  It  is  a  victim 
of,  among  other  things,  the  pervasive  mis- 
trust of  government  secrecy.  Watergate,  along 
with  all  its  other  bad  consequences,  tipped 
the  balance  in  the  contentious  Issue  of  the 
government's  right  to  secrets.  Some  people 
apparently  believe  that  the  government  has 
no  right  to  any  secrets,  a  view  that,  if  it  pre- 
vails, will  be  fatal  to  the  fimctloh  of  intelli- 
gence. 

One  result  of  the  heightened  suspicion  of 
secrecy  was  the  amending  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  tinder  the  amendments 
passed  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  Ninety-tblrd 
Congress,  any  federal  body,  even  the  CIA, 
must  respond  to  any  reqtiest  for  m  iilasillUa 
document.  If  the  response  is  negative,  the 
government  can  be  compelled  to  justify  its 
grounds  for  refusal  in  court. 

In  original  intent,  the  law  was  meant  to 
prod  the  government  into  letting  scholars 
and  journalists  look  into  classified  flies  no 


longer  deserving  of  a  security 
language  of  the  law,  if  allowed  tc 
open    the   files    of    the   CIA   to 
Several  test  cases  are  now  befoi 
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TENCED  IN  BY  THE  FORTY 

The  CIA  has  also  been  a 

te.ite.  Henry  Kissingers  objectiw 
the  six  and  a  half  years  that 
guiding  U.S   foreign  policy  has 
vlnce  the  Russians,  and  the  Chi 
the  Cold  War  was  finished  as  fa 
was  concerned.  Curtailing   the 
intsrventions  has  been  one  wa 
the  message  to  Moscow  and 

Kissinger  was  able  to  bring  ab4ut 
t.iiime.it  In  hi.3  capacity  as  th( 
deputy  In  the  transactions  of 
Security  Council,  to  which  the 
crally  responsible,  and,  most  dl 
chairmanship  of  the  Forty  ( 
committee  takes  its  curious 

number  on  a  top-secret  NSC 

ing  its  rasponsibtlitles,  one  of  w 
the  metes  and  tiounds  of  the 
activities. 

How  far  the  CIA's  political  acti 
have  shrunk  can  be  judged  from  „ 
in  Portugal,  In  a  kind  of  situati  )n 
the  past  Its  talents  would  have  b(  en 
ly  brought  into  play.  After  the  .. 
over  in  April,  1974,  it  gradually 
parent  that  the  Communists  do 
Armed  Forces  Movement.  The  oi 
way  for  Portugal's  NATO  partnei  s 
a  Communist  takeover  was  to  fos'  e 
ly,  a  coalition  of  the  Conservati^^ 
and  the  Socialists  under  the 
Mario  Scares. 

But  Secretary  Kissinger  was  Icfeth 
mit  the  CIA  to  such  a  campaign, 
be  exposed  and  the  outcry  in  ( 
the  press  against  CIA  meddling 
tics  of  other  countries  be  red( 
Europeans  finally  mustered  the  . 
the  vacuum  and  set  about  rally 
around  Scares,  it  was  too  late 
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Until  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy 
Is.ration,   the   clandestine   side 
was  the  ascendant  side,  under  an 
the  bland  title  Deputy  Director 
Directorate  of  Plans  managed  s 
pie,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the 
force  of  about  17,000  (now  somiwhat 
as  a  result  of  firing,  early  retirements 
attrition),  and  consumed  about 
agency's  budget  of  some  $600  mltlon 
The  resources  at  his  disposal  in  ;luded 
eral  highly  professional  air  servicjs 
Air  America  has  been  the  most  ^ 
various   paramilitary   organlzatlc  i 
skeletal  status;  a  superb  worldwjle 
nlcatlons    system;    and    some 
officers  attached  to  or  working  ou 
fourscore  stations  abroad,  mostly 
hassles  and  consulates. 

When  the  CIA  was  set  up  In 
equipped  for  the  war  of  wits  tha: 
litical   action   demands.   Its 
sources  at  the  start  were  the 
Intelligence-collecting     and 
gence  functions  that  it  had  been 
vage  from  the  demobilized  Office 
Services. 

The  mechanism  for  counterinj 
munlst  political   subversion   the 
in  Europe  was  the  Inspiration  of 
planning  staff  of  the  State  Depa 
cally,  the  Intent  was  to  provide 
ernment  with  ^  covert  Instrume 
neling  fimds  Into  non-Communl^t 
organizations.  Such  funds  went 
the  support  of  newspapers  and 
the   organization   of   public    meetings 
demonstrations,  all  toward  the 
Ing  stire  that  Europe's  still  feeble 
tary  processes  were   not  paralyi_ 
threatening  shout  of  Communism 

The  late  Frank  O.  Wisner,  a 
resourceful  veteran  of  OSS 
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Balkans,   assembled  the  basic  m_ 
the  CIA's  political-action  services 
facade  called  the  Office  of  Policy 
tlon.  His  headquarters  was  In  a  i 
fab  structures  belonging  to  the 
situated     along    the    reflecting 
stretches  in  front  of  the  Lincoln 
The  CIA  provided  him  with  fun 
looked    to    the   State    Department 
Pentagon  for  guidance  and  targe 
the  work  they  wanted  done  but 
would  not  do  themselves. 
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THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    VOTES 

This   was   the   period,   1947-50, 
nessed  the  Soviet  subjection  of 
Czechoslovakia    and    the    struggle 
Italy,  Greece,  even  France  and 
many,  from  going  Communist.    .. 
ganlzatlon,  spiritedly  supported  bj 
expanding    intelligence   and    c 
gence  services,  played  a  telling, 
decisive,  role  In  the  defeat  of  the 
nists  in  the  Italian  elections  of 
the  Greek  elections  of  the  early 

Considering  the  stakes,  the 
were  modest,  only  a  few  million 
each  operation.  And  the  experlenc( 
liable   in   the  education  of  the 

body    of    political -action     

Wisner  recruited— a  good  many 
a  sprinkling  of  economists, 
ers,  and  Journalists. 

In    1950,    General    Walter 
Eisenhower's    wartime    Chief    of 
made  director  of  the  agency.  He 
to  bring   Wlsner's  operations 
rect  control,  alongside  covert 
put    Wisner    in    charge    of    both 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Dh-ectorate 
but    Wisner   continued,   as   before 
guidance  from  the  White  House  In 
political  action. 

After  Smith  came  Allen  Dulles 
over   in    1953,   In  the   early  months 
Elsenhower    Administration.    Intu 
bold,  Dulles  had  penetrated  the  Ge 
eign   office   during   World   War   II 
charge  of  oss  operations  in  Euro 
still   Smith's   deputy  at   the   CIA 
broadsned    the    political-action    se 
meet  the  Communist  covert  war  in 
tors:    the    European   labor   move 
student  and  youth  organizations 

NEVER   A    DAGGER 

The  CIA  has  a  had  image  these 
because  so  much  of  the  comme..., 
the  agency  has  been  hostile  or  un 
and  to  some  minds  anything  it  does 
least  faintly  sinister.  But  there  ( 
nothing  sinister  about  the  CIA's 
tlons.  There  has  been  a  cloak  of 
times,  to  be  sure,  but  never  a  ^^^ 
the  full  story  comes  out,  it  will  be 
the  much-rumored  plot  to  kill 
back  in  the  early  I960's  was  not 
the  CIA. 

To  a  large   extent,   the  "dirty 
political  action  have  consisted  of 
counter  Soviet  activities  by  recruUMi, 
lectuals,  mostly  from  the  universltl  ss 
ing  them  in  parliamentary  tactics      ' 
patching   them   abroad   to   duel   w 
"agents  of  Influence"  and  theU-  dupi 
ous  International  congresses  and 
The  CIA  presence  was  there  by 
the  host  countries.  The  shared 
to  keep  the  KGB  and  the  local 
apparatus  from  turning  these 

anti-American,    anti-NATO   d 

and  fomenting  disorder  In  friendly 

Gloria  Steinem,  now  a  leader 
women's  liberation  movement  and 
Ms.  magazine,  worked  with  the  CIA 

ing  to  organize  some  of  the 

attended  the  World  Youth  Festival 
enna  In  1959  and  Helsinki  in  1962 
people,  she  later  explained, 
what  we  wanted  to  do — ^present 
diverse  view  of  the  United  States. 
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The  CIA  has  involved  itself  In  some  dan- 
'  gerous  and  violent  operations,  of  course.  It 
has  proved  itself  to  be  pretty  good,  for  ex- 
ample, at  conducting  small-scale  warfare. 
In  the  ruin  of  the  American  Intervention  In 
Vietnam,  and  with  the  CIA's  world  role  and 
mission  in  danger  of  irrational  truncation. 
It  is  Important  to  recall  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agency's  paramilitary  operations  in  Indo- 
china. The  successes  proved  to  be  only  tem- 
porary, as  matters  turned  out,  but  the  dis- 
asters that  overwhelmed  them  were  not  of 
the  CIA's  making. 

The  CIA's  small-war  intervention  in  Laos, 
beginning  in  the  early  I960's,  was  a  highly 
effective  enterprise.  It  consisted  mostly  of 
supplying  Meo  tribesmen  with  rifles,  some 
artillery,  air  resupply,  pay  (a  few  dollars  a 
month) ,  and  communications,  together  with 
training  and  administrative  support  that 
never  engaged  more  than  a  few  hundred  CIA 
people  at  any  one  time. 

After  ten  years  of  marching  and  counter- 
marching the  battle  lines  were  about  where 
they  were  when  the  agency  first  set  about 
organizing  the  Meo  tribesmen.  Only  after 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  fell  were  the 
Communists  able  to  prevail  In  Laos.  The  so- 
called  secret  war  there,  not  really  secret  at 
all,  took  the  lives  of  eight  CIA  men,  and  cost 
about  $1  million  a  week  in  the  last  years. 

A    BETTER    WAY    IN    VIETNAM 

CIA  guerrilla-warfare  specialists  also  oper- 
ated effectively  in  Vietnam  in  the  early  1960's. 
In  those  years  the  director  of  the  CIA  was 
John  McCone,  a  businessman  as  admired  at 
the  agency  for  his  acumen  as  Dulles  had 
been  for  his  verve  and  style.  Looking  back, 
McCone  regrets  that  the  U.S.  did  not  stick 
to  doing  things  the  CIA's  way  in  Vietnam. 

"In  1961-62,"  he  recalls,  "we  had  a  sound 
plan — an  experienced  military  assistance 
group  in  Saigon  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
covert  U.S. -directed  operation  calculated  to 
teach  the  Vietnamese  how  to  arm  for  and 
fight  a  guerrilla  war.  The  aim  was  to  keep 
the  Diem  government  afloat  without  com- 
mitting sizable  U.S.  ground  forces.  Sure,  that 
part  of  It  was  covert,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  Communist  force  already  In  the  field. 

"I  remain  convinced  that  if  the  CIA  had 
been  left  to  develop  that  strategy,  with  the 
Pentagon's  help,  the  Vletcong  would  have 
been  held  at  bay,  and  Hanoi's  Soviet  and 
Chinese  suppliers  would  never  have  let  the 
action  escalate  on  anything  like  the  scale 
that  the  increasing  direct  American  military 
intervention  brought  on.  The  war  might  still 
be  going  on,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  country- 
side, but  the  United  SUtes  would  have 
escaped  a  massive  failure." 

WIN    ONE,    LOSE    ONE    IN    CHILE 

On  the  political-action  side.  McCone  points 
with  pride  at  the  CIA's  handling  of  Marxist 
Salvador  Allende's  first  serious  challenge  In 
Chile,  In  1964.  "As  early  as  1962,"  he  says, 
"President  Kennedy  had  decided  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  that  the  agency 
should  see  to  It  that  Castro's  agitators  did 
not  take  Chile  into  the  Communist  camp 
under  Allende's  banner.  In  1964  that  decision 
was  confirmed  by  President  Johnson. 

"A  sounding  indicated  that  Allende  might 
well  slip  in.  Our  effort  was  centered  on  pro- 
moting in  public  discussion  the  proposition 
that  it  was  In  the  common  interest  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  other  non- 
Conununist  parties  to  come  together  against 
a  Communist  party  heavUy  financed  by  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  That  was  all  the  political 
action  amounted  to.  Nothing  more.  A  hand- 
ful of  intelligence  officers  experienced  in  po- 
litical organization,  fiaigal  expendltm-e,  and  a 
good  case." 

That  time  the  CIA  succeeded.  Six  years 
later,  however,  when  Allende  made  his  next 
bid,  the  attention  of  tho  White  House  was 
occupied  elsewhere.  The  CIA's  covert  political 
function  was  on  the  way  out.  Suddenly,  in 


early  September,  1970,  the  State  Department 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  Allende  had 
emerged  In  first  place  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, with  36  percent  of  the  popular  vote  to 
just  under  35  percent  for  the  Conservative 
candidate  and  not  quite  28  percent  for  the 
Christian  Democrat.  Irasmuch  as  uo  candi- 
date had  a  majority,  the  choice  was  thrown 
Into  the  legislature.  With  barely  seven  woeks 
left  before  the  legislature  was  '.o  vte,  t'-e 
National  Security  Council  ordered  the  CIA 
to  head  off  Allende,  if  it  could,  by  whipping 
up  sentiment  in  friendly  Journals  for  an  anti- 
Communist  coalition.  But  the  bugle  sounded 
too  late. 

McCone  defends  covert  action  such  as  the 
CIA  took  in  Chile  as  a  valid  means  of  de- 
fending national  Interests.  "Where  situations 
favor  covert  action,  the  President  must  con- 
sider such  action,  and  the  Congress  must 
tolerate  it,  provided  It  Is  in  direct  suppoit 
of  a  declared  national  policy.  Covert  action 
is  a  rational  alternative  to  an  overt  response, 
as  in  Vietnam,  that  can  turn  costly,  unavail- 
ing, and  humiliating.  Covert  action  is  a  use- 
ful, even  Indispensable  means  of  self-defense. 
As  the  agency  has  employed  this  method  in 
many  situations,  it  was  the  only  way  of  mak- 
ing the  voice  of  reason  heard  in  foreign 
places." 

Today  the  CIA's  capacity  for  covert  action 
Is  in  shards,  at  least  temporarily.  And  the 
responsibility  does  not  He  with  Congress 
alone.  When  James  Schlesinger,  now  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  moved  Into  the  CIA  director- 
ship in  January,  1973,  he  had  an  unmistakable 
commission  to  dismantle  the  Directorate  of 
Plans,  among  other  things. 

Schlesinger  succeed  Richard  Helms,  a  war- 
time OSS  officer  who  had  risen  in  that  "band 
of  brothers"  under  Dulles  and  Wisner  to  be- 
come Deputy  Director  for  Plans  in  1962  and 
director  of  the  agency  in  1966.  President 
Nixon's  men  pushed  Helms  aside  because  of 
his  refusal  to  let  the  agency  be  used  as  a 
shield  for  the  Watergate  break-In.  His  abrupt 
departure,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran,  was 
taken  inside  the  agency  as  a  signal  that  the 
old  guard  of  professionals  was  In  for  a 
change. 

A   HAND-CABRIEO  LETTEB 

The  grapevine  was  right,  as  it  should  be 
in  any  intelligence  service  worth  Its  salt. 
A  force  reduction  on  the  order  of  7  percent 
was  executed  at  once,  producing  the  dismis- 
sal, resignation,  or  early  retirement  of  about 
1,000  people.  The  cuts  fell  most  deeply  on  the 
Directorate  of  Plans,  where  the  senior  layer 
was  all  but  peeled  off. 

Among  the  most  prominent  casualties  were 
officers  who  had  come  out  of  the  OSS,  and 
had  spent  their  careers  In  Plans,  alongside 
Helms.  Two  senior  officers  were  given  a  hand- 
carried  letter  in  the  morning,  notifying  them 
that  their  services  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired after  the  close  of  that  day's  business. 

The  counterlntellingence  service — ^the  best 
by  far  in  the  non-Communist  world  and  the 
binding  element  for  many  of  the  others — 
was  cut  In  half.  TTiree  senior  officers  quit  in 
disgust  after  their  chief,  James  Angleton,  was 
let  go.  All  in  all,  the  share  of  the  agency 
budget  going  into  clandestine  services  was 
severely  compressed.  To  Schlesinger,  the  de- 
parture of  the  "old  boys"  was  no  occasion 
for  weeping;  to  him,  they  were  "relics  of  the 
Cold  War." 

The  Directorate  of  Plans  was  renamed  the 
Directorate  for  Operations.  To  take  charge  of 
it  Schlesinger  promoted  William  Colby,  a 
Princeton  man  who,  like  Helms  and  Wisner, 
came  Into  the  agency  from  the  OSS  and  had 
passed  his  whole  career  on  the  clandestine 
side.  For  five  years  (1962-67)  he  was  chief 
of  the  Far  East  Division,  and  for  three  years 
(1968-71)  he  ran  with  skill  and  resolution 
the  controversial  Phoenix  plan  aimed  at  up- 
rooting tho  CommunlstB  from  villages  In 
South  Vietnam. 


THE    MAN    WHO    CAME    IN    FROM    THX    COLD 

The  ascent  of  a  veteran  black -side  man  to 
be  bead  of  what  was  left  of  the  old  Direc- 
torate Of  Plans — and  later  to  be  head  of  the 
shrunken  CIA — was  not  as  odd  as  it  locked. 
Colby  had  come  in  from  the  cold.  He  had 
perceived  that  detente  had  altered  the  role 
of  the  CIA.  He  had  also  come  to  realize  that, 
given  the  mood  of  Congress,  the  indilTerence 
of  the  press  to  the  strategic  value  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  American  people's  moimtlng 
aversion  to  foreign  involvements,  the  clan- 
destine side  had  become  so  viUnerable  as  to 
mike  it  all  but  ineffective. 

Colby,  then,  is  resigned  to  the  proepect 
tb.iX  the  CIA  will  change  into  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  CIA  he  worked  in  for  so  many 
years.  "Just  tell  us  In  the  intelligence  busi- 
ness what  the  nation  wants  and  does  not 
want,"  he  said  at  a  congressional  liearlng, 
"and  we  will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  it." 

He  is  too  knowledgeable  and  seriotis  a  man, 
however,  to  be  willing  to  see  the  capablUty 
for  clandestine  political  action  struck  down 
entirely.  The  President,  he  says,  must  be  left 
with  a  mechanism  that  in  certain  situations 
will  allow  him  "a  choice  between  a  diplomatic 
protest  and  sending  in  the  Marines."  But 
even  that  remnant  is  in  jeopardy,  unless  the 
President  Is  prepared  to  fight  Congress  for  it. 

If  the  black  side  should  be  extirpated,  or 
transferred  elsewhere,  the  agency  wouldn't, 
be  without  work.  Two  crucial  functions  are 
not  in  dlspt'.te:  the  collection  of  intelligence 
Information  and  the  analysis  of  what  is  col- 
lected. Within  the  collecting  process,  the  CIA 
conducts  three  different  programs:  elec- 
tronic surveillance  (listening  in  on  electronic 
emissions  of  all  sorts) ;  photographic  recon- 
naissance utilizing  satellites  and  the  high- 
flying U-2  and  SH-71  aircraft;  and  the  col- 
lection of  intelligence,  both  covert  and  overt, 
by  people. 

LOOKING    INTO    A   CLOSED    SOCIETT 

McCone  always  held  that  the  analytical 
process,  leading  to  the  drafting  of  the  Na- 
tional Estimates  from  the  grist  brought  to 
the  mill  at  Langley,  Virginia,  was  the  agen- 
cy's most  important  (and  least  appreciated) 
function.  Spying  by  means  of  high  tech- 
nology has  had  the  effect  of  legitimizing  the 
clandestine  side  of  the  collection  process,  and 
has  given  the  analysts  more  hard  intelligence 
to  work  with  than  ever  came  from  human 
spies  alone.  In  combination  with  over-the- 
horizon  radar  and  electronic  techniques  for 
monitoring  alien  communications,  the  spying 
satellites  supply  the  only  reliable  and  com- 
prehensive means  for  looking  down  Into  a 
closed  society  and  listening  In  on  some  of 
the  business  being  transacted  there. 

Cameras  and  film  have  improved  to  the 
point  where  by  some  accounts  something 
on  the  ground  only  a  foot  or  so  In  length 
can  be  Identified  in  a  picture  taken  100 
miles  above.  The  interpretive  techniques 
have  also  gained  in  sureness.  The  photo 
interpreters  are  able  to  determine  with- 
in narrow  tolerances  the  physical  dimen- 
sions and  technical  characteristics  of  the 
new  Soviet  weaponry  as  It  comes  Into  view — 
submarines  and  warships  being  assembled 
on  the  ways,  prototype  tactical  aircraft  being 
assembled  on  the  ways,  prototype  tactical 
aircraft  being  taxied  on  the  tarmac,  rocket 
engines  firing  up  in  the  test  beds,  radar 
dishes  under  construction. 

The  CIA  does  not  do  all  this  demanding 
work  alone.  It  flies  the  satellites  In  partner- 
ship with  the  Air  Force,  which  provides  and 
launches  them.  The  cameras  and  film,  to- 
gether with  the  Interpretation  of  the  pic- 
tures, are  the  responsibility  of  the  CIA.  The 
Defense  Departments  National  Security 
Agency  has  done  a  first-class  job  In  monitor- 
ing the  telemetry  broadcast  by  Soviet  mis- 
siles on  test  flights,  and  the  drill  sequences 
of  Soviet  technicians  on  the  missile  ranges. 

From  the  data  accumulated  by  these  and 
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other  means,  the  CIA  and  Its  collaborators 
are  able,  in  the  case  of  a  Soviet  rocket,  for 
exnniple.  to  come  up  with  a  fair  estimate 
or  its  performance.  They  can  determine  the 
rate  of  acceleration,  burning  interval,  ex- 
haust temperature,  instant  of  cutoff,  speed, 
trajectory,  the  behavior  In  trajectory,  even 
the  payload  and  the  accuracy  at  impact.  It's 
a  masterly  exercise. 

Colby  believes  that  with  high  technology 
surveillance  so  far  advanced,  "we  could  drop 
all  the  covert  political  operations  and  the 
country  would  stand."  He  offers  an  example 
of  how  precise  the  surveillance  Is  these  days : 
"We  can  say  that  on  a  certain  date  the 
Russians  had  exactly  1,618  ICBM's  deployed. 
We  are  almost  absolutely  sure  of  the  num- 
ber." 

But  Knowing  what  is  In  place  is  only 
part  of  the  knowledge  that  the  CIA  is  ex- 
pected to  supply.  The  pictures  projected  on 
the  magnifiers  at  the  National  Photographic 
Interpretation  Center  In  southeast  Wash- 
ington can't  tell  the  photo  interpreters  how 
many  weapons  of  that  type  are  to  be  deployed 
and  when,  or  the  characteristics  of  the  fol- 
low-on weapon  no  doubt  already  In  prepara- 
tion under  the  concealing  roofs.  All  that 
Is  hidden  Inside  Russian  heads,  and  Is  ascer- 
tainable only  by  the  clandestine  methods 
now  in  disrepute — the  gleanings  of  an  agent, 
the  secrets  spilled  by  a  defector. 

CAMERAS    OVER    CUBA 

The  CIA'a  functioning  in  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  hi  the  autumn  of  1962,  during  Mc- 
Cone's  stewardship,  illustrates  both  the 
value  of  high-ln-the-sky  surveillance  and 
the  value  of  down -on -the -ground  covert  in- 
telligence. McCone,  an  engineer  by  training, 
found  the  new  technology  of  intelligence; 
fascinating.  "Technology."  in  his  words, 
"gives  intelligence  a  new  cutting  edge."  But 
he  also  put  a  high  value  on  clandestine  in- 
telligence, and  was  willin?;  to  spend  money 
on  the  chance  of  getting  it. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1962,  the 
CIA  collected  from  agents  in  Cuba  some  1,300 
reports  of  Russian  missiles  being  moved 
about  the  island.  State  Department  Sovietol- 
ogists, however,  told  Kennedy  that  it  would 
not  accord  with  the  Soviet  ment-ility  to  put 
offensive  nucle.tr  weapons  into  another  coun- 
try. 

McCone  was  persuaded  that  Khrushchev 
would  try  to  do  something  to  offset  the 
American  success  with  its  ICBM's,  and  his 
conviction  crystallized  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
formation being  fed  to  MI6  and  CIA  contacts 
by  Colonel  Oleg  Penkovsky,  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  State  Scientific  Committee.  Penkovsky 
was  attached  to  the  Soviet  equivalent  of  the 
American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  he  knew 
when  weapons  were  scheduled  for  deploy- 
ment, and  was  able  to  pass  along  word  that 
for  some  reason  only  a  small  number  of  the 
only  Soviet  ICBM  In  advanced  development, 
the  huge  SS-6.  were  to  be  released  to  the 
ready  forces. 

In  the  meantime,  a  heavy  ship  movement 
out  of  the  Black  Sea  was  being  tracked  Into 
Cuba.  It  was  much  too  large  to  be  explained 
away  as  economic  aid.  The  Soviet  embassy 
In  WashUigton  had  acknowledged  that  the 
lT.SJ3Jt.  was  giving  some  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  Castro  for  defensive  purposes,  but 
McCone  asked  himself  why  the  Russians 
wanted  SAM's  In  Cuba  unless  they  had  some- 
thing to  hide. 

McCone  persevered,  and  In  October  suc- 
ceeded lu  Inducing  President  Kennedy  to 
authorize  U-2  photographic  flights  over 
Cuba.  The  photographs  taken  the  first  three 
days  revealed  the  construction  of  numerous 
missile  sites.  Each  site  showed  a  singular 
"trapezoidal"  form  In  the  positioning  of  the 
rocket  launchers.  From  documents  Pen- 
kovsky had  given  them,  the  CIA  men  at  once 
recognized  the  arrangement  as  standard  for 
the  SS-4's  and  SS-5'8  with  the  Red  Army  In 
Europe.  The  SS-4  had  a  range  of  about  1.200 
miles,  and  the  SS-5  about  2,500.  Prom  Cuba, 
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they  could  reach  most  of  the  cl4es  in  the 
US.  ' 

By  then,  the  photo  interpreter; 
able  to  r.\  the  total  number  of 
In  the  operational  forces  at  abo%t 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  U.S 
Air  Force  had  in  place.  There  was 
then   that    the   balance    lay   with 
McCone  said  so.  ."nd  Kennedy  had 
edge  when  he  decided  to  move  t  > 
down. 

A  DA^:cf  R  'jr  rtn^uNESs 

Wilh   the   new   capabiliUes   In 
nology   .surveillance,   and    the   in 
liance  on  them,  the  CIA  has  p 
third  a^e.  The  DuUes-Wlsner  peri 
first.  It  emphasized  clandestine 
tlon,    but    it    also    brought    aloi 
pioneering    technical    apparatus. 
Cone-Helms   period,    1361-73,   was 
ond  age.  Technology  came  to 
mijor  assets,  but  the  black  side 
strong  support.  The  Schleslnger- 
ceFsion   introduced   the   third   asa 
on  a  withering  away  of  the 
and  an  almost  complete  dependenc ; 
nology,  together  with  analysis 
ly  on  open  printed   matter   and 
reporting. 

Is    the    nation    thereby    made 
nerable?   For  policing  the  hazy 
cnants,  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
allow  on-the-ground  Inspection 
the  whole   non-Communist   world 
matter,  mu.st  look  primarily  to  pin 
satellites.  A  camera,  tliovigh,  can 
what  is  in  plain  view.  It  is  possible 
blind   or   render   deaf   the   systen  3 
place.  The  Russians  could  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend 
telemetry,  and  there  Is  some 
they  have  xnidertaken  to  do  so. 
marine  pans  have  been  roofed  over, 
even   disturbing    indications   that 
edging  past   the   proscriptions 
antib.iUistic   systems   by   raising 
of  the  radars  in  place  and  testing 
be  experimental  ABM  warheads 
aircraft  launchers. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  not  llear.  But 
the  pattern  is  worrisome.  It  supp!i(  3  the  best 
of  reasons  for  keeping  reckless  hanff s  in  Con- 
gress oil  the  CIA. 

How  Otrn  Man  in  Tehran  Brouci^  Down  a 
Demagogue 
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It  may  be  instructive  for 
reminded,   after  the  grand-scale 
iug  of  lives,  prestige,  and  wealth 
china,  that  another  U.S. 
a  generation  back,  was  capable  of 
power  and  Influence  deftly  and 
in    a    potentially    damaging 
situation,  and  achieving  success 
moderate  cost.  The  CIA  exercised 
way  in  Iran  in  1953.  The  performahce 
gem    In    the    art    of    clandestine 
action. 

The  CIA  task  in  Iran,  laid 
President  Eisenhower  In  the  National 
Ity  Council,  was  to  unhorse  a 
politician,   Mohammed   Mossedegh 
able  otherwise  for  an  uncontroUabp 
to  public  weeping,  who  had 
way  Into  the  premiership  two  yea 
Mossedegh  had  expelled  the  Briti|h 
the    Anglo-Iranian    Oil    Co.'s 
Abadan  and  nationalized  Its 
British   boycott   failed   to   bring 
around.   He   plotted   with   the 
party  of  Iran,  the  Tudeh,  to  overtAow 
Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  and  hoo] 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  the  Kremlin 
attractive,  if  nettlesome,  prospect, 
access  to  oil  supplies  and  to  the 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

To  head  off  the  danger  that 
become  a  Soviet  ally,  If  not  satefte 
Dulles  of  the  CIA  dispatched  to 
Middle  East  operations  chief,  th^ty. 
year-old  Kermit  Roosevelt  grandsoi 
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He  entered  upon  his  mission  under 
that  stayed  on.  Roosevelt's  plan, 
Shah   approved   and  in   which   the 
were  to  be  invisible  partners,  called 
Iranian  Army  to  seize  Tehran,   ; 
usurper,  and  install  a  new  Premier. 

In    mid-August,    through    bad 
enterprise  failed.  An  attempt  to  ; 

sedegh  misfired.  The  Shah  fled  to 

shrieking  mobs  roamed  through  the 
In     Washington,     Elsenhower's 
urged  the  abandonment  of  a  lost 
Allen    Dulles    insisted     that 
given  his  head. 

From  a  private  house,  never 
self,   working   through   half  a  dozei 
CIA  officers  and  a  small  number  of 
intellieence     officers,     Roosevelt     su, 
within  a  week  in  steeling  the  Palac  : 
in  Tehran  for  action,  and  whipping  t 
ment  against  Mossedegh  in  the  press 
the    merchants,   and    in   the   bazaai  > 
the     array     moved,     Mossedegh 's 
melted    away.    The    Shah    returned 
palace,    triumphant.   Roosevelt   left 
as  inconspicuously  as  he  had  air: 
enterprise  cost  the  U.S.  little  more 
modest  salary  (about  $12,000  a  year) 
travel    expenses,    plus    an    advance 
Shahs  bodyguard  of  "a  few  tens  t 
sands'  of  dollars  for  back  pay,  a  debt 
Shah  quickly  repaid. 

The  Iran  operation  supplied  the 
torate  of  Plans  with  a  useful   modil 
lesson  was,"  as  one  official  recently 
■  that  a  clandestine  outfit  need  not 
command  of  a  coup,  or  revolution, 
ligent  way  to  control  events  Is  to 
right     people.     drUl     them     carefully 
maneuver  them  into  the  right  spots." 
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THE  P-18  DEBATE:  PRECEDtNTS 
INVOLVING  REPORT  LANGl  AGE 


Presit  ent 


be  in 
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Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Ml'. 
want  to  further  clarify  an  issue  . 
raised  last  week  during  debate 
P-18  amendment  to  the  Defense 
ization   bill.   The   amendment   , 
funding  for  the  F-18  imtil  the 
troUer  General  could  render  a 
on  a  formal  protest  which  has  __ 
on  award  of  the  contract.  As  yot 
the  amendment  was  modified 
floor  to  contain  a  July  31,  1975, 
date,  which  means  that  the  ^... 
will  be  lifted  on  that  date  even 
Comptroller  General  has  not 
decision. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate 
amendment  the  question  of  a  con 
report's  statutory  significance  was 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  . 
terested  to  know  that  the  courtfc 
held  that  congressional  commit 
ports  are  of  primary  importance 
termining    legislative    intent 
legislative  history.  I  cite  two  of  „ 
exemplary  cases,  Zuber  v.  AUei 
U.S.  168. 186  (1969)1: 

A  committee  report  represents    , 
sidered  and  collective  understanding 
Congressmen  involved  In  drafting  anc 
ing  proposed  legislation. 


th; 


8^h 


And  Housing  Authority  of  the 
Omaha,  Nebraska  v.  United  States 
ing  Authority,  [468  P.  2d  1,  n.7  ( 
1972)1: 

In  taking  into  account  the  above 
tive  history,  we  adhere  to  the  generi  I 
ciple  that  committee  reports 
most  persuasive  Indicia  of 
tent. 


reprea  nt 


congresslc  aal 


As  was  stated  at  the  time  of  dellate  on 
my  amendment,  the  central  most  issue 
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is  whether  the  coiiference  report  on  the 
1975  Defense  Appropriation  Act  con- 
.>;tituted  a  mandate  to  the  Navy.  The 
initial  appropriation  for  the  Navy  air 
combat  fighter  was  Included  in  the 
Dopartment  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Ad,  1975,  title  V.  Public  Law  93-437 
,19;-l]: 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  ANU 
EVALUATION,  NAVV 

r'or  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
i)lied  scientific  research,  development,  test, 
:ind  evaluation,  lease,  and  operation  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  as  authorlTied  by  law; 
*3,006,914,000  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  June  30, 1976. 

The  terms  of  that  act  do  not  indicate 
which  projects  are  encompassed  by  the 
Avoids  "basic  and  applied  scientific  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion." Neither  do  they  specify  how  the 
appropriated  funds  are  to  be  spent 
among  the  Navy's  projects.  Moreover, 
the  term  "necessai-y"  is  nowhere  defined 
in  the  act.  Tlius,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cern from  a  simple  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  what  expenditures  are 
authorized  and  provided  for  by  Congress. 
Accoi-dingly,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  legislative  history  of  the  act  to  de- 
termine what  expenditures  Congress  au- 
tliorized  and  what  restrictions  Congress 
placed  on  such  expenditures.  Otherwise, 
the  Navy  could  allocate  the  $3  billion 
appropriation  among  its  projects  in  any 
manner  whatever.  Obviously,  such  ac- 
tion would  not  be  within  the  congres- 
sional Intent.  Central  to  legislative  his- 
toiy,  of  course,  are  conference  committee 
reports,  as  the  judicial  opinions  I  men- 
tion so  clearly  show. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  back- 
ground material  will  help  tlie  Members 
of  this  body  to  better  understand  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 


BETTER  RELATIONS  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Argentina,  a  country  which  is  troubled 
internally,  but  which  is  struggling  might- 
ily to  restore  order  and  prosperity.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  potential  of 
tliat  magnificent  coimtry,  paitially  the 
endowment  of  a  bountiful  nature,  and 
paiiially  the  creation  of  an  active  and 
vigorous  people.  The  achievement  of  Ar- 
gentina is  substantial  In  buildhig  a  broad 
base  of  economic  distribution.  First  im- 
pressions are  notoriously  unreliable,  but 
in  this  case  I  believe  that  my  impression 
is  backed  up  with  statistical  demonstra- 
tions and  with  the  judgment  of  those 
wiser  in  the  ways  of  Latin  America  than 
I.  The  great  extremes  between  rich  and 
poor,  often  typical  of  some  countries  in 
our  sister  continent,  are  not  a  social 
problem  in  Argentina . 

Like  most  countiies,  however,  Argen- 
tina does  have  problems.  Tlie  chief  prob- 
lem at  present  is  the  wave  of  terrorism 
which  is  radicalizing  the  social  structure 
and  undermining  the  economy.  The  ter- 
rorists put  forward  no  great  plan  for  the 
restructuring  of  society;. they  are  moti- 
vated by  anarchist  and  Communist  ide- 
ologies, dedicated.  In  this  phase,  to  the 
clostjuction  of  freedom.  For  vs'e  know  that 


freedom  can  only  exist  in  an  ordered 
society,  based  upon  property  broadly  de- 
fined and  widely  distributed. 

The  terrorists  know  this.  With  some 
trained  in  Cuba,  and  some  coming  from 
the  remnants  of  the  Tupamaro  terrorist 
movement  driven  out  of  neighboring 
Uruguay,  and  others  locally  reciniited. 
they  have  brought  a  halt  to  foreign  in- 
vestment and  have  created  a  chaos  which 
is  fueling  the  soaring  inflation.  Thus  the 
two  sources  of  raising  capital  for  expan- 
.«ion — external  and  internal — have  been 
undeimined.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
productivity  iias  fallen,  that  wages  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  inflation, 
and  an  air  of  uncertainty  hangs  over  all. 

It  i.s  tlierefore  Important  that  the 
United  States  take  steps  to  reassure  Ar- 
gentina of  our  continuing  support  In  her 
struggle  against  the  terrorists  and 
against  economic  dislocation.  Too  of- 
ten we  seem  to  ignore  the  plight  of  Latin 
American  countries,  or  we  take  steps  that 
seem  to  aid  socialist  or  anarchist  move- 
ments, instead  of  strengtlienlng  stabile 
forces.  In  lengtli>'  conversations  with  our 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  Argentina, 
Robert  C.  Hill  and  his  capable  staff  at 
the  Embassy,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
our  own  Government  was  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  Argentina  to  purchase  tlie  prop- 
er equipment  for  fighting  the  guerrillas, 
and  had  blocked  the  purchase  of  Huey 
helicopters  and  other  anti-Insurgency 
supplies.  At  the  same  time,  our  mUitary 
mission  to  Ai-gentina  has  been  down- 
graded. 

These  may  seem  like  minor  items  to 
many  here  in  tlie  United  States,  but  to 
a  country  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
they  seem  like  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens. 
The  reestablishment  of  order  is  the  fli-st 
priority  of  any  nation,  and  we  should  be 
particularly  solicitous  of  providing 
help  to  countries  such  as  Argentina  that 
are  fmidamentally  based  upon  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  For  we  know  that  a 
sound  free -enterprise  system,  based  both 
on  external  and  internal  resources  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  the  sound  economy 
that  makes  individual  freedom  possible 
for  its  citizens.  As  beneficiaries  of  such 
an  economy  ourselves,  we  must  help 
others  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  in  tlieir 
own  countries. 

While  I  was  in  Argentina,  I  took  time 
out  to  visit  with  agricultural  officials  and 
leaders,  businessmen,  and  members  of 
the  banking  community.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  wanted  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  agricultural  economy. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  way  that 
we  will  begin  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  other  countries  is  in  a  face-to- 
face  exchange  with  the  various  leaders  in 
such  fields.  I  might  add,  parenthetical- 
ly, that  I  did  not  travel  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense,  and  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
government-paid  junkets. 

In  Buenos  Aires.  I  was  a  lunclieon  guest 
with  a  group  of  distinguished  private 
leaders  at  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina. 
It  was  very  reassuring  to  me  to  see  how 
eager  these  gentlemen  were  to  establish 
better  relations  with  the  United  States, 
despite  tlie  fact  that  tlie  United  States 
has  cencrally  treated  Latin  America  as 


a  poor  relation  and,  if  anything,  fostei-ed 
the  growth  of  socialism  and  other  forces 
Inimical  to  individual  freedom. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  these  friends  from  tlie  Sociedad  Rural, 
Senor  Julio  Werlhein,  who  kindly  put 
down  in  detail  a  few  points  wheiv  dis- 
agreements, misunderstandings,  and  dis- 
regard of  common  interests  have  clouded 
our  relationship  with  Argentina.  I  would 
like  to  share  that  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues today,  for  their  information  and 
study.  I  hope  that  such  exchanges  will 
continue,  and  will  help  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Sr.  Wertliein 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUKNOS   .\IKCS. 

Senator  Jesse  Helms. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  sjjciid 
with  you  some  time  at  the  lunch  offered  by 
Sociedad  Rural  Argentina. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  share  fully  with 
Amba.ssador  Hill  the  thought  about  tiie  ne- 
cessity to  Increase  the  visits  and  exchant;e 
of  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  to  be 
able  to  have  direct  information  about  what 
this  country  is  and  represents  In  the  Wesi- 
crn  Hemisphere.  I  want  to  repeat  that  our 
relationship  could  develop  in  such  a  way  as 
to  constitute  a  showcase  for  Latin  America. 
We  have  more  things  in  common  than  di.'- 
ferences;  and  these.  I  am  sure,  can  be  ironed 
out. 

The  first  point  we  discussed  was  the  agree- 
ment signed  In  1935  by  the  Argentine  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  Dr.  Espil.  and  vour 
then  Secretaiy  of  State,  allowing  the  Impor- 
tation of  meat  coming  from  zones  free  of 
hoof  and  mouth  disease.  This  could  easily 
be  Implemented  as  a  sign  of  good  will.  Eco- 
nomically, It  would  have  no  influence  be- 
cause the  principal  such  region.  Patagonia, 
is  extremely  short  in  beel  cattle. 

PX.  480  Law:  Frictions  in  this  area  have 
existed  due  to  your  sale  or  give-away  of  tlje 
traditional  customers  of  Argentina,  at  times 
when  our  surplus  of  grains  was  large.  At. 
present  this  situation  does  not  exist,  but  i'. 
should  be  avoided  so  that  It  docs  not  han- 
pen  Jn  the  futiu-e.  Assistance  should  he  the 
prime  consideration  when  the  different  pro- 
grams are  submitted. 

Another  problem  Is  tliat  Argentina  is  sup- 
plying human  element.?  lo  the  U.S.  in  the 
form  of  doctors,  technicians,  etc..  a  loss 
which  i.s  extremely  costly  to  our  countrv. 

Economics:  We  may  have  financial  diffi- 
culties, but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  a  worry  to  o\ir  creditors.  Our  e.xtermU 
debt  amounts  to  only  2  or  2<2  years  of  ex- 
ports. Further,  in  the  past  lew  years,  we 
have  built  the  Tunnel  S.<«nta  Fe-Parana. 
and  the  Barranqueras-Corriente^!  Bridge. 
We  are  advanced  on  the  Zarate-Brazo  proj- 
ect; Largo-Chocon  i~  almost  finished,  and 
other  works  as  well.  We  have  the  first  Latin 
American  atomic  plant  in  cperation.  and  a 
second  one  under  construction.  These  are 
po-sitive  achievements. 

Another  Issue  is  the  coutaineri/od  ship- 
ment of  meat  in  bond  to  your  free  trade 
aones  for  reexport  without  being  opened  in 
the  United  States — we  felt  that  this  matter 
could  be  authorized  under  proper  controls. 

i  hope  that  I  have  summarized  prcqierly 
the  items  di.scussed. 

I  reniAin. 

Sincerely  your.s. 

Julio  Werthfin. 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  HONEY- 
BEE  WTT.T. 

Blr.  DOLE.  Xifr.  President,  I  commend 
my  ooUeasues  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  their  prompt 
response  to  the  Africanized  Brazilian 
honeybee  threat.  S.  18,  while  generally 
noncontroversial.  nevertheless  repre- 
sents a  qtiick  and  hopefully  thorough 
answer  to  the  real  public  and  agricul- 
tural threat  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Africanized  Brazilian  honeybee. 

This  legislation  tightens  up  our  quar- 
.antine  measures  and,  hopefully,  avoids 
any  premature  introduction  of  the  bee 
directly  into  the  United  States  from 
abroad.  My  bill  prohibits  introduction 
into  this  country  of  all  stages  of  the  life 
cytle  of  bees  from  areas  where  there 
are  imdesirable  genetic  tiaits  or  disease 
and  parasites. 

Two  changes  were  made  in  the  bill  in 
committee,  one  of  which  continues  the 
pi'ohibition  of  imported  semen  contain- 
ing the  undesirable  genetic  traits,  but 
does  not  prohibit  semen  from  areas  with 
diseases  or  bee  parasites,  since  such 
diseases  and  parasites  are  not  transmit- 
ted by  semen. 

The  second  change  clariAes  USDA's 
authority  to  eradicate  the  bee  if  it  should 
somehow  get  into  the  country. 

In  addition  to  tightening  import  con- 
trols on  bees  and  bee  semen,  this  bill 
encourages  cooperation  between  our 
Government  and  other  governments  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  new  bees  before 
they  reach  our  borders.  By  working  with 
nations  located  between  oui'selves  and 
the  areas  dcnninated  by  the  bees,  we  can 
perhaps  stop  the  spread  of  the  unde- 
sirable insects  and  e\-en  figure  out  ways 
to  favorably  affect  the  genetic  traits  so 
as  to  moderate  the  ageresi>iveness  of  the 
bees  if  they  do  reach  this  or  other  comi- 
tries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

In  general,  this  bill  reflects  the  concern 
of  tire  Senate  for  the  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural programs  of  this  country  by 
hopefully  eliminating  a  serious  future 
threat  to  the  crops  of  this  Nation.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  house  will  respond 
as  promptly  and  favorably  on  this  meas- 
ure, so  that  the  public  and  agricultural 
concerns  on  this  matter  may  be  quickly 
laid  to  rest. 


BREZHNEV  CALLS  FOR  ACCORD 
AGAINST  TERRIFYING  ARMS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, in  a  major  policy  speech  last  week 
called  for  an  expanded  arms  agreement 
among  the  superpowers  to  prohibit  de- 
velopment of  what  he  described  as  terri- 
fying new  nonnuclear  weapons  of  mass 
destiiiction. 

This  is  a  proposal  v/hich  should  be 
warmly  welcomed  and  vigorously  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States.  Locking  the 
lid  on  the  Pandora's  box  of  awesome  new 
weapons  development  is  not  peculiarly  in 
the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Government 
or  the  Riissia  people;  it  Is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  and,  in- 
deed, all  of  mankind. 

Regrettably,  however,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  our  ovm  Defense  and  State 
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Departments  to  dismiss  such 

posals  as  mere  Commuuist  rh  toric, 

deed,  our  own  Government 

silent,  cautious,  or  imconceme<|alx)ut 

thi'eat  of  new  nonnuclear  w 

the  American  public   is 

aware  of  the  nature  of  tire  pot4ntial 

generation  of  nonnuclear  war 

Indeed,  as  sophisticated  a 
as  the  New  York  Times,  la  its 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  speech, 
puzzlement  about  what  kind  o 
lie  wr.o  talking  about,  noti'.ig 
cal  and  biological  warfare  ;il 
been  outlawed. 

There  really  is  no  nryi^tery 
tential  new  weapons  of  mass 
The  potential  for  developmen 
ronmental  v.-arfare,  involving 
bilities  of  climate  control,  s 
hurricanes,  manipulation  of  rainfall 
tiflcial  inducemexit  of  carthqi  akcs 
tidal  waves,  has  been  clearly  sjelled 

The  U.S.  Senate  has.  in 
cognizance  of  the  threat  posed 
tential    development    of 
warfare.  In  July  of  1973,  the 
a  vote  of  82  to  10  adopted  a 
which  I  introduced  urging  the 
tration  to  seek  negotiation  ol 
to  prohibit  development  and 
romnental  and  geoplij'sical 
techniques  as  offensive  weapor^ 
fare. 

As  the  author  of  that  resolutl  > 
continued  to  urge  the  executife 
of  our  Government  to  take 
and  assume  world  leadership 
to  clamp  an  elective  lid  on  eu^r 
tal  warfare  development. 

The  result-,  very  frankly, 
disappointing.    One    positive 
taken  at  the  1974  Moscow  sunlmit 
ference  when  the  United  State 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  explore 
gers  of  environmental  warfar 
sions  pursuant  to  that  agrcen|ent 
been  held,  but  without  the 
gency  and  importance  which 
they  deser\'e. 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  the 
presented  to  the  United  NatiAns 
ei*al   Assembly   a   comprehens  ve 
treaty  to  prohibit  environmej  tal 
fare.  The  response  of  the  Unit  ;d 
to  that  proposal  was  singula:  ly 
pointing.  On  a  General  Asseipbly 
to  refer  the  Soviet  proposal  to 
Conmiittee  of  the  Conference 
armament — in  Geneva,  the  Uni|cd 
was  one  of  five  nations  that 
on  an  otherwise  imanimous 
U.S.  abstention,  it  was  explainAl 
express  our  Government's  arm^yance 
the  Soviet  Union  for  failing 
carry  out  its  agreement  to  consult 
presenting  the  draft  treaty. 

I  recognize  the  need  for 
arms  limitation  agreements  wi 
viets  to  make  certain  that  our 
security  is  not  endangered  by 
that  handicap  the  U.S.  positioi 

But  we  should  not  permit  an 
distrust  and  suspicion,  bom  of 
hostility,   to  deter  us  from 
seeking  arms  agreements  that 
the  security  of  all  mankind. 

The  question  of  prohibiting 
mental  warfare  will  be  among 
jects  on  the  agenda  of  the 
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20. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  _ 
at  that  meeting,  will  piu^ue  ar 
ment  on  envirormiental  warfare 
ly  and  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
Defense   Department    experts 
the  Soviet  proposal  to  be  mere 
Communist  rhetoric,  then  let  us 
Soviets    to    the    test    with    a 
.specific,  and  efif,ective  proposal 
nate  envirorunentnl  warfare. 

Mr.  Fresident,  I  ask  unanimoUs 
sent  that  news  reports  on  Mr. 
statement  from  tlie  New  York 
the  Washington  Post  of  Saturdat'i 
14,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
reports  were  ordered  to  be  printe  I 
Record,  as  follows; 

Super-Arms  Ban  Asked  by  BuE^^iNrv 
(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Moscow,  June   13. — Soviet  leadei 
Brezhnev  said  tonight  that  the  supe  r 
should  go  beyond  the  agreement  on 
arms  now  being  negotiated  to  another 
banning   e^   future   de\^lop'nen,t   t 
destractlon  weapons. 

Although  Brezhnev  did  not  i^ieU 
proposal,  he  appeared  to  advocate 
limiting  technical  Improvements  In 
nuclear  weaponry,  plus  a  halt  to 
into  new  systems. 

There  is  a  "serious  danger,"  he 
creating;  even   more   terrible 
nuclear  ones." 

[American  e.xperts  believe  that 
was  referring  to  non-existent  exotk; 
in  the  area  of  environmental  warfar^, 
could  create  mes.s  destruction  by 
ice    caps,    creating    floods,    poison 
Ciimosphcre  or  disrupting  temperat 

I  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  pre: 
agreement  to  ban  all  such  weapon; 
197-1  Moscov/  summit  conference,  th 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreei  I 
pi  ore  the  dangers  of  environmental 
These    negotiations    have    continue  1 
mlttently.  and  a  U.S.  ter.m  of  special  sts 
go  to  Moscow  soon  to  resume  these 
sions.) 

Addres.slng  Moscow  voters  before 
tion  for  tlie  Supreme  Soviets  cf  the 
constituent  republics  scheduled  for 
Brezhnev  returned  several  times  to 
of  arms  limitation,  stressing  Soviet 
in  ending  the  arms  race.  He  reaffirn 
cow's  hope  that  the  strategic  arms  IlAiltat 
agreement  can  be  signed  at  a  summ|t 
ing  In  Washington  In  the  coming 

"The  level  of  present-day  science 
nology  Is  such  that  there  arises  a 
danger  of  development  of  still  more 
weapons  than  nuclear  ones,"  he 
reason  and  conscience  of  mankind 
the  need  for  raising  an  insurmounta  31e 
rler  to  the  development  of  such  i 

Brezhnev  said  it  was  up  to  all 
"above  all  the  big  powers,"  to  conclude 
agreement. 

"Military  budgets  are  being  actively 
flated  In  certain  Western  powers, 
"The  military  departments  there  are 
tremendous  efforts  to  push  ever  nei 
priations  through  legislative  bodies. 

Following  this  clear  reference  to 
congressional  consideration   of  military 
quest.-;,  Brezhnev  said  the  Soviet  Unlop 
to  cut  military  budgets. 

The  arms  discussion  was  the  only 
feature  of  a  speech  otherwise 
for  its  brevity.  A  year  ago,  under 
cumstances,   Brezhnev   spoke  for  afout 
minutes  and  covered  the  domestic 
tcrnatlonal  situation  in  detail. 

Tonight,   he  spoke   for   50 
touched  only  generally  on  foreign  policy 
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ters.  Brezhnev  omitted  the  Middle  East  alto- 
gether. 

A  year  ago,  the  election  was  for  the  Na- 
tional Supreme  Soviet,  which  functions 
nominally  as  a  parliament.  Like  all  other 
raadidates,  Brezhnev  is  iinopposed. 

In  the  past  month.  Brezhnev.  68.  under- 
went treatment  for  an  undisclosed  ailment, 
said  to  be  a  jaw  problem  of  some  kind.  This 
evening's  relatively  brief  speeoli  imd  Brezh- 
ne\';j  repeated  slurrmg  of  words  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  has  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

The  mystery  continues  to  be  ju^t  how  seri- 
ou.s  Brezhnev's  discomfort  is  and  whether 
lie  Is  planning  to  step  dowi  .->oou. 

The  prevailing  view  of  lUe  U.S.  emiKis-sy, 
-iources  said,  is  that  there  is  nothing  serious- 
ly wrong  aiid  Brezhnev  intend;^  to  slay  on 
indefinitely. 

Other  diplomats,  including  tome  Ea.steru 
Europeans,  say  that  Brezhnev  seems  to  be 
.suIXering  from  a  progrcs.siveiy  dibilitating 
disease  and  that  he  will  gue  up  his  poi>t  at 
next  February's  Commuui.st  Party  congress. 

U.S.  Sees  Theme  in  Brezhnev's  Words 
(By  Murrey  Marderi 

Banning  superweapons,  or  e.xotic  weapon.s, 
as  Soviet  C!ommunist  Party  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  proposed  yesterday,  has  been  a 
consistent  Soviet  theme.  American  experts 
noted. 

Tlie  American  view  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  constantly  wants  to  demonstrate  for 
political  purposes  that  it  i»  in  the  forefront 
of  disarmament  initiati\'es.  championing 
prohibitions  on  every  type  of  weaponry.  The 
problems  arise,  one  U.S.  expert  said,  on  "pin- 
ning them  down  to  specifics." 

There  has  been  some  discussion  lu  the 
Amprican-Soviet  strategic  nuclear  arms 
Umitatiou  talks  at  Geneva,  one  U.S.  source 
.sitid,  about  language  to  ban  "exotic  new 
weapons  systems  that  might  lie  developed." 
Tills  may  be  added  to  a  new  nuclear  arms 
ivccord. 

At  the  1974  siunmit  conference  in  Moscow, 
the  United  States  agree<l  to  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal to  discuss  how  to  prohibit  environ- 
mental warfare.  Interest  in  tliat  subject  wa<; 
aroused  in  part  by  American  rain-making 
and  defoliation  attempts  in  Indochina  to 
disrupt  Communist  battle  stniteg>-.  Those 
efforts  were  counted  as  failiu-es  but  the  So- 
\iet  Union  pursued  the  issue. 

Brezhnev  Calls  for  Accord  Ac.ainst 

'Terrifying'  Arms 

(By  Christopher  S.  Wreni 

Moscow,  June  13. — Leonid  I.  Bi-ezhnev, 
the  Soviet  leader,  proposed  today  that  the 
major  powers  of  the  world  conclude  an 
acireement  to  ban  new  weajjons  and  systems 
of  mass  destruction. 

In  his  first  public  speech  in  five  weeks. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  said  such  a  treaty  was  neces- 
sary because  modern  technology  was  capable 
of  producing  new  weapons  even  "more  ter- 
rifying" than  existing  nuclear  weapons. 

"The  reason  and  con.sclence  of  humanity 
dictate  the  necessity  of  erecting  an  insiu'- 
inountable  barrier  to  tlie  development  of 
Kuch  weapons,"  Mr.  Brezhnev  said. 

Altiiough  his  proposal  appeared  to  go  be- 
yond formal  calls  for  arms  reduction  and  dis- 
armament made  ou  earlier  occasions  by  the 
Siivipt  leadership,  Mr.  Brezhnev  did  not  spell 
out  how  such  an  accord  might  be  reached, 
:!or  did  he  suggest  a  timetable.  But  he  said 
ihc  Koviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
fiuild  make  a  "con-siderable  contribution" 
i)V  working  together  for  such  a  ban. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  made  his  proposal  during 
a  speech  In  the  Palace  of  Congres.ses  In  the 
i-Cicmlin  to  an  audience  honoring  him  as 
:i  candidate  In  the  single-party  elections 
"u  Sunday  for  the  Russian  Republic's  Su- 
preme Soviet,  or  Parliament. 


He  pronounced  his  words  indistinctly, 
tending  to  lend  credence  to  reports  that  he 
had  been  undergoing  treatment  for  an  ail- 
ment involving  his  left  jaw  or  his  throat. 
Today,  Soviet  television  cameras  focused  on 
him  exclusively  from  the  right  side. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  wearing  Or- 
ders of  Lenin  on  his  dark  suit,  spoke  strongly 
for  more  than  50  minutes,  pausing  occasion- 
ally to  sip  from  a  glass  of  water. 

After  Mr.  Brezhnev's  last  formal  speei'h 
on  May  8.  Soviet  sources  here  privately  ad- 
vised some  foreigners  that  he  would  be  out 
of  sight  undergoing  medic'al  treatment  for 
t-.vo  to  four  weeks. 

According  to  Oiie  account,  lie  was  having 
some  teeth  pulled.  But  other  reports  cir- 
culated that  he  was  being  treated  for  some 
jaw  or  throat  problem,  possibly  caused  by 
an  earlier  stroke.  The  Kremlin  almost  never 
discloses  details  on  the  health  of  a  member 
of  the  le,^dership. 

ATrENDEO  A  SCXTER  GAME 

Mr.  Brezhnev  reappeared  without  fanfare 
at  a  soccer  game  last  Sunday  and  greeted  a 
delegation  of  visiting  Czechoslovak  Commu- 
nists in  the  Kremlin  on  Tuesday.  That  meet- 
ing was  given  prominent  coverage  by  tele- 
viMon  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  spoke  optimistically  of  So- 
viet accommodation  w^ith  the  West,  express- 
ing hLs  belief  that  "new  big  and  realistic 
steps  can  well  be  taken  in  the  nearest  future 
toward  a  more  stable  and  healthier  peace  in 
Europe  and  all  over  the  world." 

He  explained  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
summit-level  conclusion  that  Moscow  has 
been  urging  for  the  Eurc^>ean  security  talks. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  call  for  a  ban  on  new  weap- 
ons systems  came  less  than  a  week  after  the 
Soviet  Union  completed  a  new  series  of  mis- 
sile tests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  According  tf> 
the  United  States  Defense  Department  these 
Involved  lai-ge  SS-18  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles carrying  multiple  independently  tar- 
getable  warheads. 

Tliere  was  speculation  in  some  Western 
diplomatic  quarters  that  Mr.  Brezhnev's  new 
proposal  might  figure  in  what  Moscow  would 
lake  to  the  Soviet -American  strategic  arni» 
limitation  taltcs  reconvening  later  this  month 
at  Geneva.  Negotiators  on  both  sides  have 
been  trying  to  work  out  details  of  the  pre- 
liminary accord  sketched  out  between  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  President  Ford  at  their  meet- 
ing outside  Vladivostok  last  November. 

In  asking  for  a  curb  on  tlie  arms  race,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  declared  that  one  major  concern 
not  covered  by  existing  agreements  "is  as- 
suming ever  greater  urgency  witli  each  pass- 
ing day." 

"What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  stales. 
above  all  the  big  powers,  should  conclude  an 
agreement  banning  the  development  of  new 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  new  systems  of 
such  weapons,"  he  said. 

"The  level  of  modern  technology  and  sci- 
ence is  such  tliat  a  serious  danger  arises 
of  creating  weapons  more  terrifying  tlian 
nuclear  ones,"  Mr.  Brezhnev  continued. 

It  was  tuiclear  exactly  what  the  Soviet 
leader's  proposed  ban  was  intended  to  en- 
compass, in  view  of  steps  already  taken  to 
outlaw  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  made  no  mention  of  the 
Middle  East  or  Asia,  both  of  which  were 
stre.ssed  In  his  earlier  speeches  as  areas  of 
Soviet  concern. 

He  dwell  at  some  length  on  Soviet  eco- 
nomic progress,  noting  that  in  four  years  of 
the  present  five  year  plan,  national  income 
had  ri.sen  by  2G  per  cent  and  industrial  out- 
put by  a  third. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  gone  on  record  as  opposing  any  at- 
tempt to  give  away  the  U.S.  sovereignty 


over  Uie  Panama  Canal.  And  in  their 
letters  and  conversations  with  me,  the 
people  of  Arizona  stand  firmly  agairu>i 
any  thought  of  such  an  act. 

The  senate  in  Arizona  recently  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  urging  President  Ford, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  this 
body  of  Congress  to  refuse  any  treaty 
with  Panama  which  would  give  away 
U.S.  ownership,  operation,  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  resolution  notes  that  in  1903  we 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  witli  the  loss  of  Anier- 
ican  lives  and  expenditures  of  American 
money,  we  constructed  that  canal.  It 
was  our  engineering  genius  that  over- 
came the  adverse  conditions  imder 
which  the  50-mile  canal  was  built.  In 
1914  tlie  United  States  paid  Panama  $10 
milUon  for  the  Canal  Zone  and  has  con-, 
tinned  to  pay  construction  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  of  tliat  waterway.  Mr. 
President,  because  it  appears  that  a  re- 
negotiation of  tlie  Panama  Treaty  might 
result  in  a  giveaway,  the  raembei's  of  the 
Arizona  Senate  have  made  tlieir  stand 
clear.  They  feel  such  a  move  would  be 
a  serious  blunder  and  a  severe  threat  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  And,  Mr. 
President,  I  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Arizona  Senate  Memorial  1005  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiid.  as  follows: 

.Senate  Memorial  1005 
A  memorial  urging  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Stat*  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  any  treaty  with  Panama 
which  would  give  away  United  States'  own- 
ersliip.  operatio!!.  and  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal 
To    the    Senate    of    the    Vnitca    Stale.-i.    ".-• 
United  Statef  State  Department .  and    hi- 
President  o/  the  United  States: 
Your  memorialist  represents: 
Whereas,  in  1903  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Panama  entered  into 
a  treaty  uixder  wliich  the  United  States  at 
great  expenditure  of  lives  and  money  con- 
structed the  Panama  Canal,  a  vital  waterwa..- 
link  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean;  and 

Whereas,  the  fifty-mile  canal  was  complete'l 
under  very  adverse  conditions  which  wer<> 
overcome  only  by  United  States  cugineerin-.; 
genius  where  other  uationa  had  tried  and 
failed:  and 

Where.is.  in  1914  the  United  States  paid 
Panama  ten  million  dollars  for  the  canal 
zone,  has  paid  all  expenses  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  that  waterway,  has 
paid  Panama  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
annual  revenue  generated  by  the  canal,  has  :* 
net  investment  in  the  project  of  about  six 
billion  dollars  and  has  never  recovered  its 
original  costs  from  revenues:  and 

Whereas,  the  1903  treaty  gave  the  Untied 
States  sovereign  control  "in  perpetuity"  i.» 
operate  the  canal  and  maintain  a  fortified 
ten-mlle-wlde  zone  along  the  path  of  the 
canal  through  Panama;  and 

Whereas,  in  19G4  the  two  nations  agreed  ti> 
renegotiate  the  treaty  and  it  appears  such 
negotiation  will  result  in  the  transfer  of  the 
canal's  operation  aitd  maintenance  to  Pan- 
ama, the  retention  of  some  "use  rights"  by 
the  United  States  and  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary protection  would  remain  with  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panamanian  govertunent  is 
now  run  by  a  military  dictator  who  rose  to 
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power  in  •  coup  d'etat  In  1968  and  who  U  » 
cloee  friend  of  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro:  ^""1 

Whereas,  such  a  renegotiated  treaty  would ' 
amount  to  a  complete  giveaway  of  a  vital 
security  holding  of  an  interoceanle  passage- 
way to  a  government  whose  tntenttons  to- 
ward the  security  of  the  Vulted  States  are  at 
le&st  questionable;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  giveaway  would  be  a  seri- 
ous blunder  and  would  severely  threaten  the 
security  of  our  nation. 

Wherefore,  your  meniorialliit,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arlzomt,  prays: 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
cause  the  negotiations  concerning  rewriting 
the  treaty  governing  the  P»nama  Canal  Zone 
to  be  baited.  *> 

2.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  If 
•  proposed  treaty  giving  away  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  is  present'»d  for  ratification,  re- 
fuse to  ratify  such  treaty. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional 
Delegation. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  reviewed  a  memo  drafted  In  1971 
by  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ervln,  which 
listed  15  reasons  for  not  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  find  that  none  of 
these  are  adequate  reasons  for  refusing 
to  ratify  the  Convention. 

Take  No.  5.  for  example.  Mr.  Ervin 
.says : 

The  liiternatlonal  Court  of  Ju&tiie  woxild 
be  eaipouered  to  decree  that  the  Prwldent 
had  interpreted  and  applied  the  provi.>loiis  ot 
the  Co-iveritlon  ir.ccrrect'.y. 

Ml-.  President,  the  Convention  does 
not  empower  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  do  any  such  thing.  The  World 
Court  is  given  absolutely  no  more  power 
than  It  now  has.  The  existing  practice  of 
submitting  only  those  disputes  to  the 
Court  which  the  disputing  parties  agree 
to  submit  is  not  altered  one  whit.  The 
United  States  Is  not  bound  to  agiee  to 
set  up  an  alternate  tribunal.  Tlie  Con- 
vention  permits  this,  but  does  not  reqtiire 
It.  The  World  Court  could  no  more  decree 
that  the  President  has  erred  than  it 
could  try  an  Individual  for  genocide. 

No.  10  says: 

Congress  would  be  required  to  enact  new 
laws  laying  down  rules  of  procedure  to  go\eru 
the  trial  of  these  newly  created  federal  and 
international  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  be  required  to 
do  no  such  thing.  Genocide  can  be  tried 
as  any  other  crime  Is :  under  the  existing 
Federal  Rulcjs  of  Criminal  Procedure,  or 
by  any  State  under  its  rules  of  criminal 
procedure.  However,  even  If  It  were  true 
that  some  new  procedures  would  have  to 
be  outlined,  so  what?  Is  the  possible  need 
to  add  a  rule  of  procedure  or  two  a  reason 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  geno- 
cide is  an  evil  and  monstrous  crime,  to  be 
punished  by  all  nations?  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  refused 
to  ratify  this  treaty  for  26  years,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  delay  are  no  better  than 
tlie  arguments  I  have  just  refuted.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  C<»i- 
ventlon  without  further  delay. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMEN  T 
EDWARD  W.  BROOl  IE 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presideni 
of  last  year,  I  placed  In  the 
siONAL    Record    a    financial 
statement,  and  I  Intend  to  do 
remainder  of  my  service  in 
This  is  my  second  annual 
which  covers  the  calendar  y. 
and  will  be  largely  repetitive 

First.  I  am  not  engaged  in 
of  law,  nor  am  I  a.sscciated 
firm. 

Second.  I  do  not  have  an  i 
private  business  firm. 

Third.  I  received  as  earned 
annual  Senate  salaiy  of  $42, 
for  speaking  engagements  in 
of  $23,750. 

Fourth.  I  received  rental  „, 
expenses  from  my  Martha's 
Mass.,  pi-operty  in  the  amount 

Fifth.  I  received  lental 

expenses  from  my  St.  Marti 
West  Indies,  property  in  the 
$8,200. 

Sixth.  I  have  had  no  chaise 
stockholdings  since  my  report 
1974,  and  I  realized  $32  inter 
from  these  securities. 

Seventh.  I  continue  to  own 
Ingreal  property: 

My  home  at  535  Beacon  Stree 
Mass. 

Two  houses  and  land  at  32- 
wena  Park,  Oak  Bluffs,  Mar 
yard,  Mass. 

A  house — LaBatterie — at  Fi 
St.  Martin.  Fi-ench  West  Indie? 
with  10  acres  of  land  In  Riley 

A  duplex  apartmei^t — coopelat 
2500  Virginia  Avenue,  V/aslur|to 

Eighth.  I  paid  Federal  inc 
the  amount  of   !:>10,460   and 
wpalth  of  Ma.ssachu:;ett.s  inc>)i 
thp  amount  rf  S2,499. 
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DeNRKCE  GURNEY:  AN  OUtSTAND- 
ING  TEENAGER 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr. 
June  11,  1975,  the  New  York 
rled  a  story  on  an  outstandlig 
person  from  Now  Jei.scy,  Miss 
Gumey.  Anyone  who  reads 
can  oiUy  stand  In  awe  at  the 
list  of  her  accomplishments. 

Currently,  we  read  many  rep^i- 
the  lethargy  of  our  young  _ 
they  do  not  want  to  becwne 
personally  have  come  in  contact 
many  young  people  who  are  af tive 
who  are  Involved.  Miss  Gurney 
the  forefront  of  that  activity 
munity  involvement. 

In  order  that  we  all  may 
report   of   Miss   Gumey 's 
ments,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Tinic.-.  Junel  1 1 ,  197S  j 

A  Jer.sey  TKUtACEa  Is,  a  Slpfr/v  hirver 
(By  Barb(u-a  Campbell) 

East  Brunswick,  N.J. — Wheneve*  18-year- 
old  DeNeeoe  Gurney  walks,  it  is  it  a  trot; 
when  she  sits,  she  taps  her  foot;  t^-hen  Ae 
talks,  die  Is  fast  and  precis,  and  whatever 
she  aims  for,  she  says,  "I  end  np  of  top." 
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Miss    Gurney    is    graduating    fr4m 
school  this  month,  like  students  ht  r 
over  the  country,  but  few  liave  par  adpated 
in   as   many   activlUea   and   won 
awards  and  honors  as  ah*  has.  An. 
are  dancing  with  the  Princeton,  N 
tory  company,  heading  a  modern  i. 
partmeut  of  a  Maine  surujner  camp 
Ing  in  250  performance :  i     f  ance. 
mucic,  receiving  a  niaotsr  s'Uppers 
•sailing,  wlmiiiig  other  awaids  for 
tics,  track,  music  and  dance 
being  president  of  the  student 

of   eight   different   church    coi 

programs   and   receiving   so   far,  si 
scholariships. 

Nonetheless,  she  Is  distressed  tl 
sho  graduates  from  East  BrunsWi, 
School  Thursdaj',  she  will  not  be  the 
torian  of  her  cla.ss  of  800.  Her  grad( 
Is  3.88  out  a  possible  4.00.  Two  Bs 
marred  a  straight  A  average. 

But  her  teachers  at  East  Bruns\fic' 
many  iitiidsiits  who  are  either 
dazzled  by  or  enrtous  of  her  achl<*vement 
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NO   TIME   FOR    DATES 

Her    activities   Have   prevented 
having    leistirely   chats    with   gU-„, 
going  out' on  dates  with  boys,  but 
ents   and   her  teachers  say  her  t 
iiess  and  friendly  competitive  drive 
channeled  and  tempered  by  her  relig, 
bringing.  A  devout  Mormon,  she  sai? 
spent  "many  hours  on  my  knees" 
decide  the  best  thing  to  do. 

"We  have  tried  hard  to  help  her 
right   values."  said  her  mother, 
Gurney.  'i  believe  she  would  not  ^ 
hurt,  anybody  or  step  over  anybody 
win  work  very  hard.  We  have  tried 
her  an  outlet  for  her  energy  where 
accomplish  somel'^lng  worthwhile- 
Mrs.  Gurney  helieves  DeNeece's 
handle  many  projects  at  once  and 
lo  -go  for  (l.e  top"  is  inborn.  At 
four  she  oxiiibited   an   uncanny 
ability.  'VYHd  give  her  a  job  to  do,' 
Gumey,  -aad  shed  have  the  whole 
hood   rtoiii4    it.   They   would   be 
help." 

When    aakcd   to   do   a    10-page 
s<:hooi,   Mrs.  Giu-ney  said,   "DeNeec  i 
always  do  30  or  40  pages."  Raising  . 
Gurney    .said,  has  been  a  challenge 
and  her   huaband,  a  research 
Johnton  and  Johnson. 

A  yoimger  sister,  iUcheUe,  13,  Mrs 
said,  i.s  a  gifted  pianist  and  a  straigh 
dpiu  in  a  special  accelerated  math  j 
"She  took  a  dliferent  route  ijecause' 
not  want  to  be  compared  to  her 
mother  said. 

Her  brother,  David,  Mrs.  Gumey 
a  typical  8-year-old  boy  who  loves 
lunch  and  Little  League." 

As  Miss  Gumey  warmed  up  in 
school  dance  room,  a  class  mate, 
Ehrenman.  said:  "Watch  her  con< 
That's  how  she  is  at  everything 
Its  imbellevable." 

Miss  Gurney  had  conHded  earlier 
in  an  empty  room  In  the  prlncipal'L 
tliat  she  had  made  the  "most  difflci  I 
sion  of  my  life"  several  years  ago. 

•All  my  life  I  have  dreamed  of 
best  dancer  in  the  world  but  there 
a  conflict  an  my  life  with  my  d« 
my  church,"  .she  said.  "Dancing  is 
all  the  time.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
family,  to  sene  my  church." 

'•But  I  wanted  It  so  badly.  I  .._ 
loved  the  challenge,"  slie  said,  clench 
shaking  her  fist  for  emphasl.s. 

"With  my  personality  I  knew 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  until  I  was  at 
she  said.  After  several  months  of 

"T  drove  my  parents  Insane" — and 

sellnj;  from  teachers,  her  family  and 
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ularly  her  church  youth  adviser — the  church 
places  a  strong  emphasis  on  leadership  in  Ita 
young  people — she  decided  not  to  become 
a  professional  dancer. 

"For  awhile  I  oouldnt  even  tallt  about 
dancing,"  she  said.  "If  I  did  I  would  cry.  But 
now  that  I  see  I  can  excel  at  many  other 
tilings  I  feel  content." 

Among  her  recent  marks  of  excellence  was 
hci  de^^ignatiou  as  one  cf  the  10  outstanding 
Teenagers  of  America,  in  a  contest  organized 
!iv  a  marketing  concern  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Sho  was  sponsored  by  her  school  and  her 
church. 

Dr.  Larry  Ashley,  principal  of  East  Bruns- 
wick High,-  said  Miss  Gurney's  programs  as 
president  of  the  student  body  had  lifted  the 
uchool  from  apathy  into  "being  interested  In 
activities  for  the  first  time."  She  helped  re- 
design the  functions  of  the  student  council 
and  led  a  program  in  which  $2,500  was  raised 
for  a  school-beautlflcation  program.  Her  only 
fault.  Dr.  Ashley  said:  "She  tries  to  do  every- 
thing herself  and  make  It  come  out  perfect." 

Later,  In  the  living  room  of  her  home,  af- 
ter leading  a  group  of  small  children  In  sing- 
ing at  her  chtu-ch.  she  said  regretfully  that 
she  learned  through  student  leadership  that 
some  people  "waste  a  lot  of  time." 

Her  decision  to  attend  her  parents'  alma 
mater,  Brlgham  Young  tJnlver^ty  In  Utah, 
this  fall,  a  Mormon  school  Instead  of  an  Ivy 
League  coUege,  should  enable  her  lo  become 
better  rotmded."  she  said. 

LIST  or  AWARDS  AND  ACTIVrnES  IS  VOLTTMINOtrS 

A  list  of  honors,  awards,  recognitions  and 
leadership  positions  held  by  DeNeece  Gurney 
tJuring  her  high  school  years  follows: 

Outstanding  Teenager  of  the  United  States. 

Outstanding  Teenager  of  New  Jersev. 

Girls  State  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  " 

Who's  Who  Among  American  High  School 
Students  (two  years). 

National  Honor  Society. 

French  International  Honor  Society. 
Dance 

Pour  $900  scholarships  to  French  Camp 
in  Maine  (Les  Chalets  Francals). 

Honored  by  Governor  of  New  Jersev  at 
SUte  Teen  Aris  Festival  for  achievements  hi 
dance. 

Member  of  the  Princeton  Ballet  Co. — six 
vears. 

Member  Modern  Dauce  Repertory  Co. — 
Princeton. 

Headed  Modern  Dance  Depai-lment ,  Les 
Chalets  Francals. 

Danced  In  New  York  City  at  Alvln  Alley 
Professional  School  of  Dance. 

Danced  Duet  at  Northeastern  Regional 
Dance  Festival. 

Participated  in  Regional  Dance  Chore- 
ography Conference. 

Outstanding  choreography  awai'd  In  dance. 
Drama  Club  and  musicals 

"The  Crucible"— Abigail  Williams. 

"Hello  Dolly"— Irene  Molloy. 

'•ITie  King  and  I"— Eliza  a:id  chore- 
ographer. 

"Guys  and  Dolls" — chorus. 

"Cheaper  by  the  Dozen" — chorus  and 
choreographer.  ' 

Performances  In  more  than  250  plays, 
dances  and  musicals. 

Actieilies 
Life-saving  Junior  and  Senior  plus  water 
safety  certificates  (Red  Cross). 
Master  Skippers  award  for  sailing. 
Red  Cross  20-mile  swim. 
Cheerleader — captain. 
Gymnastics  award. 
Trophy  school  talent  shows. 
Track  and  Field  Award. 
Muaic  Award. 

Five-year    personal     aclilevenient     award 
(chxirch). 
Seminary — three  years   (church). 
Teacher  (training certificate). 
CXXI 1213— Part  IS 
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CoUege  scholarslitpt 

Dean's    Scholarship    to   Brlgham 
University. 

Scholarship  to  Unlveralty  of  Utah. 

Ecbolarsblp  from  Outstanding  Teenagers 
of  America. 

Local  and  District  Elks  Scholarship  winner. 

American  Ijcgion  scholarship. 

Elks  State  Finalist  scholarship   (outcome 
pending) . 

District  talent  scholarship  award. 


POSTAL  NIGHTMARE— IN  THE  FU- 
TURE SUBSCRIBERS  WILL  HAVE 
TO  BE  RICH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi'.  President,  the 
bombshell  that  hit  with  the  ruling  by 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Wenner,  re- 
garding changes  in  postage  rates,  is  still 
resounding  In  the  reading  world.  Thurs- 
day, I  placed  in  the  Record  two  editorials 
which  expose  the  possibility  that  the 
average  private  household  would  pay  a 
larger  postal  bill  under  the  proposed 
change  in  the  rate  structure  than  it  is 
paying  now.  All  a  private  citizen  would 
have  to  do  is  to  mail  two  or  three  parcel 
post  packages  from  home  in  the  period  of 
1  year  and  he  or  she  would  likely  pay 
more  in  increased  postage  than  would  be 
seved  by  paying  1  Vz  cents  less  for  stamps 
on  the  200  or  so  first-class  letters  mailed 
from  each  home  In  a  typical  year. 

Today,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  article  which  points  out 
the  catastrophic  effect  which  the  pro- 
posed rate  schr'dule  will  have  upon  pub- 
lications sent  tlirough  the  mails.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proposal  would  boost  tiie  mail 
cost  of  newspapers  and  magazines  five 
times  over  what  they  were  in  1971. 

Although  this  article,  which  appears  in 
the  June  16  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
might  be  considered  to  be  somewhat  self- 
serving,  as  well  as  being  a  presentation 
of  a  noteworthy  news  subject,  it  men- 
tions that  the  largest  publishing  com- 
panies, like  Time.  Inc.,  would  probably  be 
able  to  survive  postal  increases  even  on 
tlie  scale  proposed  in  the  ruling.  Rather, 
the  primaiT  threat  is  to  the  American 
reading  public. 

The  article  concludes  tliat  should  the 
excessively  high  rates  be  accepted, 
smaller  publications  would  die  by  the 
hundreds  and  the  founding  of  new  ones 
would  become  even  more  hazardous  than 
it  Is  today.  I  might  add  here  that  a  re- 
cent study  indicates  that  there  Is  al- 
ready less  than  a  3-in-lO  chance  of  sur- 
vival for  new  magazines. 

Moreover,  the  article  warns  that  the 
circulation  of  all  periodicals  would  de- 
cline sharply  due  to  giant  subscription 
price  Increases  and  there  would  be  some 
ine\itable  effects  on  editorial  quality  as 
well.  The  article  states: 

To  survive,  publications  would  need  not 
simply  loyal  but  also  rich  readers. 

These  developments,  the  article  con- 
tinues, would  nm  totally  counter  to  the 
intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers  when 
they  set  up  the  postal  system.  Its  mis- 
sion was  not  to  make  money,  but  to  fa- 
cilitate the  circulation  of  Information. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  fun- 
damental reason  why  I  am  so  alarmed  at 
the  possible  ramifications  of  the  postal 
rate  ruling.  When  we  start  tampering 


around  with  the  publics  ability  to  re- 
ceive a  wide  range  of  printed  materials- 
books,  church  pamphlets,  club  news- 
letters, magazines,  newspapers,  and  so 
forth— which  have  been  traditionally 
distributed  in  America  through  the  malls, 
we  cannot  know  what  chain  effects  in  ovv 
cultme  may  be  set  in  motion. 

If  we  would  recall  our  histoiy.  v.e 
would  remember  that  printed  mateiials 
sent  through  the  malls  contributed 
greatly  to  unifying  the  country  during 
the  American  Revolution.  Newspaper? 
and  magazines  of  early  America  helped 
to  mold  public  opinion  for  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  fact,  George  Washington  called 
the  wide  circulation  of  knowledge  "the 
secuilty  of  a  free  Constitution,"  and  he 
argued  for: 

The  conveyance  of  News  Papers  and  Peri- 
odical pubUcatlons  In  the  public  vehicles 
without  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  tliis  iiiling.  if 
sustained,  would  completely  nullify  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  enacting  S.  411  last 
year,  which  is  intended  to  help  the  read- 
ing pubUc  receive  knowledge  through  the 
malls:  and  I  hope  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission will,  upon  review,  carefully  note 
the  drastic  and  fundamental  effects 
which  the  ruling  would  have  on  our  cul- 
ture and  political  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  article  ac- 
curately describes  the  historic  role  of  the 
public  mails  ,^nd  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

'"here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows : 

Postal  Nightmare 

It  has  become  stunningly  expensive  to 
send  a  magazine  or  ne«'spaper  through  the 
U.S.  maUs.  After  a  series  of  rate  Increases 
calculated  to  make  each  class  of  mall  pay 
for  Itself,  publications  today  pay  about  100' i 
more  for  their  second-class  postage  than  thsv 
did  In  1971.  By  ne.xt  year,  if  current  Postal 
Service  schedules  hold,  the  incr«<i,se  could 
mount  to  175 '7. 

Now,  in  a  nightmarish  gi-eat  lesp  fcr-T-ard 
Seymour  Wenner,  the  chief  administrative 
law  Judge  for  the  ratc-makhig  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  has  come  up  with  a  declslcn 
that  would  pile  an  even  hiiger  hicrease  en 
top  of  aU  the  others.  His  announced  for- 
mula, which  touched  off  alarm  bells  through- 
out the  world  of  print  Journalism  last  week 
Is  to  cut  first-class  rates  from  a  dime  to 
8Vx^  and  make  up  for  the  lost  Income  In 
part  by  raising  second-class  rates  yet  aji- 
other  122 ',r.  Added  to  Increases  already  la 
effect  or  planned,  Wenner's  scheme  would 
boost  second-class  rates  to  five  times  what 
they  were  in  1971.  Furthermore,  there  Is  the 
likelihood  of  stni  another  33%  Increase  100 
days  after  the  Wenner  proposal  Is  resolved. 
To  survive,  publications  would  need  not 
simply  loyal  but  also  rich  readers.  Time's  an- 
nual fiubscripUon  price,  for  Instance,  which 
even  now  refiects  galloping  paper,  produc- 
tion and  labor  costs,  could  double  and  pos- 
sibly triple.  Reason :  as  prices  rise,  some  sub- 
scribers would  drop  off,  and  prices  would 
then  have  to  rise  again  to  cover  editorial 
costs  and  other  overhead  expenses.  News- 
week woiUd  perhaps  have  to  make  a  similar 
le^.  as  would  such  other  weeklies  as  Satur- 
day Review,  The  New  Yorker,  New  York 
magazine  and  Sports  Illustrated.  Even 
monthlies,  such  as  Harper's  and  Bcadw's 
Digest,  would  have  to  hit  their  subscribers 
with  drastic  price  Increases.  Religious,  labor 
and  farm  publications  would  also  be  se- 
verely htirt. 
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Reacting  last  week  to  the  WeiincV  decision, 
Einory  Cunningham,  the  Birmingham  pub- 
lisher of  Progressive  Farmer,  warned  that 
■'iibscriptlons  would  doubtless  have  to  Jump 
from  $7  to  $25.  Said  he:  "I'he  only  farmers 
who  will  be  able  to  subscribe  uill  be  the 
<iulie  well-otf  ones." 

la  all.  rates  for  local  mailing  of  ncvvi- 
pitpers  would  shoot  up  260  ,; :  books  and  rec- 
ords. 96',r;  third-class  bulk  advertising.  8S''i ; 
.-lad  fourth-class  parcel  post.  67';.  The  la- 
<»vi table  result,  say  Wenners  critics:  use  cf 
i!>e  malls  would  drop.  Postal  Seiiice  rev- 
enues would  fall,  and  the  entire  system 
wovild  be  in  a  deeper  hole  than  it  is  now  with 
113  $800  million  annual  deficit.  Tlie  individ- 
ual ftr.st-clasa  user  might  .'save  a  few  dollars 
a  year.  But,  claims  Coleman  H«ivt.  dlstrlbu- 
r  ion  manager  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  the  sav- 
ing would  be  cancelled  by  increases  for  other 

•  lasses  of  mail  uaed  by  the  same  person.  'In 
the  long  run,"  says  Hoyt.  "the  people  pay 
for  everything." 

The  decision,  reached  after  20  months  of 
lietirlngs,  is  by  no  means  final.  As  admlnis> 
tratlve  law  Judge,  Wenuer  conducts  the 
initial  hearings  In  the  Postal  Rate  Commls- 
.sion's  cases.  His  decision  must  be  approved 
or  modified  by  the  full  rate  commission,  a 
five-member  Independent  body,  then  go  to 
tlje  U.8.  Postal  Service's  seven-member  board 
of  governors,  which  has  final  say. 

There  were  signs  last  week  that  the  ruling 
fnced  bumpy  sledding  in  th»  Postal  Service 
itself.  Postmaster  General  Benjamin  P.  Blair, 
angrily  denouncing  Wenners  decision  as 
ominous  for  the  Postal  Service"  and  charg- 
ing that  It  ignored  the  long  hearing.s,  said 
that  the  proposed  rate  increases  would  "cost 
»».^  considerable  volume."  Other  Postal  Serv- 
ne  officials  speculated  that  the  Wenner  ap- 
proach could  eventually  lead  to  higher  first- 
claw*  rates. 

E\en  If  Wenner's  decision  is  overturned, 
mall  subflcrlptlou  prices  may  still  go  up 
sharply  during  the  next  two  years.  A  bill 
pa-ssed  and  signed  Into  law  a  j'ear  ago  would 
have  extended  the  deadline  lor  already- 
scheduled  postal  Increases  from  July  1976  to 
July  1979.  So  far,  the  Administration  has  not 
requested  and  Congress  has  not  approved 
funding  to  space  out  these  increases. 

In  the  publishers'  view,  the  most  frlghten- 
iag  aspect  of  the  Wenner  ruling  is  that  It 
establishes  an  extreme  tlu-eat.  which  even  if 
tended  off  will  make  previously  contem- 
plated increases  that  once  .seemed  staggering 
look  almost  "moderate."  Wenners  decision, 
whether  It  stands  or  not.  may  assure  that 
whatever  rates  finally  emerge  will  be  far 
higher  than  anyone  had  anticipated. 

Wenner,  62,  a  Harvard-trained  lawyer  and 
veteran  hearing  examiner,  was  recently  up- 
graded to  chief  administrative  law  jiuige  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  He  has  been 
.steeped  in  the  rituals  of  rate  making  since 
1971.  the  year  after  Congress  set  up  the 
Postal  Service  as  a  replacement  for  the  much 
criticized  old  Post  Office  Department  and 
Have  It  a  mandate  to  run  the  mails  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis.  From  the  start,  though.  Wen- 
ner, as  part  of  the  autonomous  Postal  Bate 
Commission's  bureaucracy,  has  been  at  odds 
with  the  Postal  Service.  He  claims  It  has  not 
done  what  a  court  told  It  to  do  two  years  ago, 
namely  to  set  formulas  for  determining 
rates.  In  hU  ruling.  Wenner  sought  to  fill 
that  void,  in  effect  teUing  the  Po.stal  Service, 

•  If  you  don't,  I  will." 

KEAL  COSTS 

As  Wenner  saw  it  In  his  194-page  decision, 
the  current  rate  structure  puts  too  much  of 
a  burden  on  first-class  mall  users.  Some  2c 
of  every  I0<  spent  on  first-class  postage. 
Wenner  calculates,  subsidizes  other  classes. 
Thus  the  Postal  Service  becomes  a  "tax  col- 
lection agency.  ooUectlng  money  from  first- 
class  mailers  to  distribute  to  other  favored 
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classes."  His  solution:  ctit  the  ctt^-ent 
class  rate  and  make  up  for  it  by 
the  other  classes  with  a  bill  of  $gl)0 
a  year.  The  magazine  and  newspi  per 
of  that  bill — $200  million — would 
only  about  2':r  of  the  Postal  Servi<jB 
and  thus  would  do  relatively  little 
but  the  rate  increases  would  devastate 
Itshers.  Moreover,  many  publishers 
what  they  pay  in  postage  covers  th 
that  they  gener.ite.  Time  Inc.  and 
example,  pre-scrt  and  bag  magaz: 
code,  thus  saving  the  Postal  Seivi 
in  handling  costs. 

Beyond   that  nrgiiaient,   there 
-'.iiical    1ss;ip   posted   by   Postal 
prat  I  ire-..  I'rohibitive  and  tlieiel 
live  rates  were  never  Intended  by 
ing  lathers  when  they  set  up  the 
tem.  Its  mission,  they  felt,  was 
money  but  to  facilitate  the  diffu^on 
formation  througliout  the   yoim 
That  nation-building  charier 
Washington,  was  to  bind  "theie 
with   a   chaii\    that   can    'icver    be 
Since  then  Conjrrcss  has  rciifllrmed 
cipio  as  a  national  purpo.se. 

Magazine  execiUives  asstinie  thn 
est  publishing  companies,  like  Tin- 
McGraw-Hill,  would  probably  be 
Vive  postal  increases,  even  on  the 
posed  by  Wenner.  Their  clrculati 
tislng  revenue  and  earnings  would 
cllne  sharply,  with  some  inevitable  elTec 
editorial  quality.  Smaller  publications 
die  by  the  hundreds,  and  the 
new  ningszines  wotild  become  mo; 
Otis  than  it  Is  todav. 
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Mr.   TALMADGE.  Mr.  Prer,i 
distinguished    colleague    from 
Sam  Nunn,  has  .served  in  the  U. 
for  only  a  little  over  2 '  j  years 
Ing  to  tradition,  he  is  still  rega 
freshman  Member  of  the  Sen^e 
ever,  in  this  relatively  short 
tor  Nunn  already  has  compileA  an  im- 
pressive record  of  leadership  anp  accom- 
plishment. 

Although  still  a  junior  Memtfer  of  the 
Senate,  Sam  Nunn  is  a  hardwoi  Icing  and 
effective  Senator,  and  as  sucl  he  has 
brought  great  credit  to  the  |state  of 
Georgia. 

Senator  Nunn  has  adopted  a 
not  speaking  unless  he  knows 
talking  about  nor  acting  imless 
of  what  he  is  doing.  This  has 
his  reputation  in  the  Senate  arid 
for  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
mittees  on  which  he  sen'es. 

I  am  very  proud  to  salute 
today  for  a  job  well  done,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  tw  > 
from    the    Atlanta    Journal 
Atlanta  Constitution  which  talt 
his  leadership  and  effectiveness 
uianimous  consent  that  they  b  ; 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tile  article 
were  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  thf  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.»    Constlution. 

June  16,  19751 

Silent  Sam  Speaks 

(By  Hal  Gulliver) 

Georgia  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  Is  makin|  the  kind 

of  record,  especially  on  military  af  airs,  that 

should  make  Georgia  citizens  proi  d 

It  is  a  record  In  the  tradition  )f  former 
Rep.  Cnrl  "Vinson  and  the  Inte  Sei .  Richard 
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Russell,  both  men  who  came  to v 

influence  on  the   military  matters 
nation.    Nunn,    a    member    of    the 
Armed    Services    Committee,    has 
functioned  on  that  committee  with 
infltience    than    his    relatively 
rank  v/ould  normally  indicate. 

For  one  thing,  he  has  become  a 
walking  outpost  for  Sen.  Jolin  Stei 
committee  chairman.  Stennls  is  getti. 
In  years  now  and  In  the  last  year  o 
been    recovering    from    bttUet    won 
ffired  when  he  was  robbed  one  day 
of  his  own  honte.  So.  Stennis  has  c 
Nunn  along  with  committee  staff  „ 
fact-finding  expeditions  that  perhap  i 
have  seemed  a  little  strenuous  to 
se)iator.   Problems   with   NATO?   . 
Nunn  to  Europe  and  let  him  talk  , 
and  then  make  a  report  to  Stennis 
full  committee.  Southeast  Asia? 
in  another  airplane  and  let  him  ... 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  an 
on  that,  too. 

Nunn  Impresses  because  he  ha.s 
cuts,  a  good  mind  and  good  judg:.._ 
he  Is  willing  to  work  hard  at  doing 
.sclent ions  job  at  whatever  he  is  dol  . 
of   the  Washington  journalists  wrot  s 
him  the  other  day  as  "Silent  Sam," 
ing   that   ole   Silent   had   spoken   i, 
effective  Impact  in  a  Senate  debate 
major    military   spending    bill.    Tha 
Sam  bit  may  be  a  little  exaggerated 
who  is  Getting  Tough  in  Washing! 
it  is  true  that  Nunn  prefers  often 
ate  in  a  low  key  effective  fashion 
the  usual  doses  of  accompanying 

He  is  thoughtful  about  Americas 
commitnienis  and  the  future.  For 
Belgium  just  made  a  decision  to 
an  American  jet  fighter,  the  F16,  . 
the  competing  French  Mirage.  It 
nific.uit  decision  for  NATO  eitlier  ... 
they  would  follow  Belgium's  lead  In 
terest  of  standardizing  N.ATO  weap( 
terns. 

Nunn  thought   the  decision  was  fi 
in  conversation,  he  observed  that 

our  European  allies  in  NATO  

the  standardization  of  weapons  as 
American"  approach.  "Americans  out 
willing    to   show   it   goes    both    way 
Nunn.  For  example,  tlie  West  Germs 
at  preseiu  a  highly  regarded  modeili 
It  may  be  th.it  the  NATTO  ciioice  in 
agrep  on   one  tank  would   be   be 
West    German    one    and    the    most 
American    tank.    In    the    long    run 
tliinks.    Americans   have    got    to   be 
(whether    with    the    tank    or    .som4 
similar  choice)    to  support  NATO 
that  don't  necessarily  mean  buying 
American  manufacturer. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thinking,  the 
for  what  is  best  In  the  long  run.   „.^ 
Niinn  is  bringing  to  his  current  posi  L 
the  Seiinie  Armed  Services  Commitc^ 

(From   ilie  Atlanta   (Ga.)   Journal,  4ime  12 

1975) 

Nunn  and  the  Senate 

In  the  newly  found  role  of 
responsibility,  the  Senate  recently  eniaged 
a  "great  debate"  over  U.S.  direction 
eign  policy  in  the  post-Vietnam  era 

The  "great  debate"  was  deliberatelj 
uled  to  precede  action  on  a  $30.3  bllli  m 
tary   weapons  and  manpower  autho 
bill.  There  are  varying  views 
Crete  results  from  the  debate,  but  at 
set  the  stage  to  consider  the  Justificaf  Ion 
.spending  billions  more  on  weapons 
power. 

What  is  significant  Ls  that  the 
five  days  of  discussing  the  military 
peatedly  beat  back  one  amendment  alter 
other  vhich  would  reduce  our  mUltt  ry' 
ture  or  delete   proposed   weapons 
inent. 
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In  the  light  of  the  debacle  In  Southeast 
Asia,  a  move  to  withdraw  our  forces  stationed 
overseas  or  curtail  military  advances  In  tech- 
nology could  be  misinterpreted  by  other  na- 
tions. And  misinterpretations  could  trigger 
crises  of  large  proportions. 

Thus  the  Senate  In  Its  wisdom — as  the 
House  before  it — chose  the  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible course  in  telling  the  world,  in  ef- 
fect, that  what  has  happ>ened  in  Indochina 
is  not  a  portent  of  our  future  actions. 

It  should  be  singularly  satisfying  to  all 
Georgians  that  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
m  the  Senate  fight  to  retain  the  bill  as 
drafted  was  the  state's  junior  senator,  Sam 
Nunn.  As  chairman  of  a  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  subcommittee,  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Sen.  Nunn  to  block  amend- 
ments which  would  weaken  cvnd  erode  the 
bill. 

Ha  did  precLsely  that  In  a  manner  which 
brought  to  mind  his  great-uncle,  the  vener- 
able Carl  Vinson,  long-time  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  late  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  was  reassuring  to  see  the  Senate  face 
responsibility  on  the  coatroversial  matter  of 
military  weapons  and  manpower.  And  the 
fact  that  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  made  such  a  note- 
worthy contribution  is  an  added  bonus. 


PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  PROM 
NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS..  TEACHES 
SCIENCF,  MATH  IN  ISLAND  NA- 
TION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  once 
a^ain  I  would  like  to  state  my  support 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  of  the  Impor- 
tant role  It  has  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  throughout  the  world. 
As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  proven  to  be  an  invaluable  in- 
sti-ument  of  support  to  the  indigent  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  in  their  struggle  for  a 
better  life.  The  Corps  has  served  its 
greatest  function,  however,  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  U.S.  good  will  to- 
ward all  nations. 

My  faith  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  reaf- 
firmed each  time  I  hear  of  the  personal 
commitment  and  sacrifices  made  by  those 
individuals  who  give  unselfishly  of  their 
talents.  I  recently  received  word  of  an- 
other of  my  constituents  who  had  made 
such  commitment  and  sacrifice  through 
his  participation  in  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. He  Is  Mervyn  L.  Hamer  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  who  is  currently  serving 
in  Tonga.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  detailing  the  fine  work  of  this 
man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer  from  New  Bedford 
Teaches  Science,  Math  in  Island  Nation 
NuKu'ALorA,  Kingdom  of  Tonga. — Tongan 
youngsters  who  want  the  best  secondary  ed- 
ducatlon  this  tiny  South  Pacific  Lsland  king- 
dom can  provide  will  try  their  hardest  to  get 
into  Tonga  High  School.  The  elite  public 
school,  which  selects  the  brightest  students 
in  Tonga,  is  known  for  its  rigorous  scholastic 
program  and  its  top  notch  faculty— which 
includes  Peace  Corps  volunteers  like  Mervyn 
L.  Hamer  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Hamer,  23,  a  chemical  engineering  gradu- 
ate of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Worcester.  Mass.,  has  been  teaching  chemis- 
try,   general   science   and   nwtbematlca   at 


Tonga  High  School  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
san  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  W.  Hamer  of  390 
Bedford  St.,  New  Bedford,  he  Is  one  of  six 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  teaching  at  the  school 
in  Nuku-alofa,  capital  of  the  nation  of  95.000 
people.  The  school  enrolls  460  students. 

"We  get  fine  American  graduates.  We  get 
the  best,"  says  Tonga  High  School  principal 
Barry  Hogan  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
serving  on  his  faculty  of  28.  "The  history  of 
our  science  department  over  the  past  five 
year.j  has  gci.  Peare  Corps  on  every  second 
line." 

Hamer,  who  had  never  taught  at  bcMne, 
came  to  this  nation  of  150  islands  a  month 
after  his  graduation  In  June,  1973  and  im- 
mediately plunged  into  teaching.  NormaUy 
lie  would  have  received  several  months  of 
Peace  Corps  training,  he  said,  but  the  Tonga 
High  math  and  science  teacher  be  was  to 
replace  that  fall  left  early.  Hamer  was  needed 
to  take  over  the  classes  right  away. 

"I  Just  got  thrown  right  into  the  situation 
and  started  teaching,"  he  said.  "It  was  kind 
of  a  new  thing  at  first. 

"I  really  enjoy  It  and  I  enjoy  the  kids," 
he  added.  "You  have  your  bad  times  but  not 
very  often.  I  usuaUy  feel  prettv  good  at  the 
end  of  the  day." 

Teaching  science  in  on  Isolated,  traditional 
island  nation  poses  its  own  unique  problems, 
he  noted.  "It's  difficult  In  the  sense  that  It's 
fairly  technical,  and  kids  here  don't  have  any 
exposure  to  things  like  television  and  mech- 
anical gadgets.  You  have  to  spend  time  teach- 
ing tliem  thUigs  that  we  take  for  granted. 
But  it  Isn't  hard  using  visual  aids  and  class 
demonstrations." 

In  class,  Hamer  stresses  demonstrations 
and  experiments  so  that  students  can  see  sci- 
entific principles  for  themselves.  "They  do 
most  of  the  experiments  themselves,"  he  said. 
"Its  easy  to  keep  them  Interested.  I'd  rather 
let  the  kids  do  things  themselves  so  that 
they  get  used  to  handling  things.  I  figure 
that  you  learn  what  you  do." 

Most  of  his  students  are  in  the  fifth 
form— roughly  equivalent  to  the  eleventh 
grade— end  are  studying  to  pass  examinations 
for  tiieir  school  certificates,  slmUar  to  high 
school  diplomas.  Hamer  teaches  them  from  a 
syllabus  intended  to  prepai-e  them  for  the 
exams.  Both  the  syllabus  and  the  tests  are 
geared  to  New  Zealand's  educational  system, 
after  which  Tonga's  is  modeled. 

Hamer  must  cover  Uie  given  topics  on  the 
syllabus,  but  bis  lesson  plans  and  teaching 
methods  are  up  to  him.  "I  don't  like  to  try 
to  change  things  too  much  in  class  because 
passing  this  test  means  a  lot  to  some  kids," 
he  noted.  "I  don't  want  to  spoU  their 
chances." 

He  teaches  in  English,  Tonga's  offlcUl  lan- 
guage and  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  student's  flist  lan- 
guage is  Tongan,  however,  and  not  all  of  them 
are  adept  in  reading,  writing  and  understand- 
ing English.  "It's  tough  to  give  them  prob- 
lems that  are  really  abstract,"  Hamer  said. 
"English  is  their  pecond  language  and  they 
don't  really  understand  them."  The  students 
are  not  allowed  to  speak  Tongan  at  the 
school. 

Hamer's  school  day  rims  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  After  school  he  may  work  on  lesson 
plans,  correct  papers,  go  to  the  movies  play 
handball  or  soccer  with  the  students,  or  teach 
special  night  classes  for  students  prenarine 
for  the  exams. 

He  lives  m  Nuku'alofa.  the  only  urban  cer- 
ter  in  the  country.  In  a  small  oceanslde  house 
with  running  water  but  no  electricity.  "Life 
Is  simpler  here,  so  there  are  fewer  things  that 
can  go  wrong,"  he  said.  "I  don't  really  have 
that  much  free  time,  but  1  find  that  things 
move  a  lot  easier  here." 

A  1969  graduate  of  New  Bedford  High 
School.  Hamer  will  wind  up  his  two  years  of 
Peace  Corps  service  in  Tonga  tills  summar. 
He  Is  one  of  about  76  Peace  Corps  volunteers 


serving  In  Tonga  in  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tion, health  and  professional  tervic*  pro- 
grams. Around  the  world,  shout  7.300  Amer- 
icans are  serving  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  trainees  in  68  developing  natlcns. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  part  of  ACTION,  the 
federal  agency  for  volunteer  service  estab- 
lished in  .Tuly,  1971  to  admir^ister  volunteer 
programs  ot  home  and  oven^eas.  Mike  Bal- 
zano  Is  director  of  ACTION. 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs;  are  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  (VISTA).  Foster 
Qrandparent  Program,  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE).  Active  Corps  of 
Etecutlves  (ACE).  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Programs  (RSVPi.  Ser.lcr  C.  mpanlon  Pro- 
gram, ACTION  Cooperative  Volunteers  and 
University  Year  for  ACTION. 

Persons  interested  in  ACTION  programs 
can  cau  8(K)^24^858J  toll  free  for  more 
information. 


EUROPE:  MAKING  GOOD  TRAINS 
BETTER— AMERICA :  BAD  TRAINS 
GETTING  WORSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  coIIea?ues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  May  25  concerning  the  Euro- 
pean train  system.  Tliis  article  points 
out  the  great  advances  and  popularity 
that  the  European  nations  are  enjoying 
through  train  travel,  while  also  point- 
ing out  the  very  poor  and  deteriorating 
conditions  of  the  track  and  railbeds  In 
the  United  States. 

The  article  very  perceptively  points 
out  that  the  massive  construction  effort 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  helped 
create  a  situation  of  declining  use  of  our 
rail  system.  Yet  those  of  us  from  rural 
America  realize  that  we  need  a  healthy 
combination  of  all  fonns  of  transporta- 
tion, if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  and  vi- 
brant economy. 

As  the  sponsor  of  S.  1385,  the  Railroad 
RehabiUtation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1975, 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  use  the 
present  crisis  in  national  rail  transporta- 
tion to  work  out  a  long-term,  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem.  An  efBclent  and 
effective  rail  system  is  a  national  rrior- 
ity.  It  is  not  something  which  should  be 
dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal  ba^jls.  We  need 
to  establish  a  national  policy  to  provide 
for  both  satisfactory  central  corridor 
service,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  more 
populated  corridors  of  Europe,  while  at 
the  same  time  adequately  maintaining 
branch  lines  which  are  essential  to  cur 
niral  agricultural  eccmomy. 

One  of  my  greatest  concerns  Is  that 
just  as  there  has  been  no  clear  effort  to 
work  out  a  national  policy  for  the  rail 
system  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  no 
consistent  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Im- 
plications of  the  current  flood  of  rail 
abandonments  which  have  been  re- 
quested of  the  ICC  by  the  raiht)ads. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit,  we  have  got 
to  get  this  Nation's  railroads  back  on  the 
track,  and  we  have  got  to  improve  the 
condition  of  that  track  to  withstand 
speeds  of  at  least  lOO  miles  per  hour.  This 
would  be  a  100-percent  Improvement 
over  most  of  the  track  wWch  our  trains 
are  ruiming  on  today,  while  still  being 
50  percent  as  efficient  as  the  190-miIe- 
per-hour  speeds  which  the  Eur(4)ean 
railbeds  can  withstand. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  article  entitled  "Europe: 
Making  Good  Trains  Better,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Euuope;  Making  Good  Tkaims  Better 

The  European  experience  would  be  of  value 
to  American  efforts  to  rejuvenate  passenger 
railroad  systems:  Several  European  nations 
are  planning  trains  traveling  as  fast  as  190 
miles  an  hour  on  improved  ajid  Integrated 
systems  to  supplnnt  airplanes  on  niiddle- 
distaiice  routes. 

Tiie  new  European  rpli  network  can  be 
compared  with  the  interstate  highway  build- 
ing program  In  the  United  States  during  the 
1950'8.  Ironically,  that  program  sent  the  rail- 
roads into  decline,  as  it  enabled  Americans 
i;o  make  more  use  of  their  aut06.  At  the  same 
time  many  travelers  began  using  planes. 

An  indication  of  the  popularity  of  rail 
travel  in  Europe  is  provided  In  W.  it  Ger- 
many, which  has  less  than  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Slates  but  has 
f  oiu'  timea  as  many  rail  passengers  a  year. 

Several  factors,  as  European  experts  re- 
ported last  week,  have  contributed  to  this. 
Kurope  has  many  more  densely  populated 
corridors  of  the  200-  to  300-mlle'length  suit- 
able for  tTAlns.  The  Europeans  were  never 
as  attached  to  automobile  travel  ps  Ameri- 
cans. But  the  Europeans  have  also  been  more 
successful  technologically  than  Americans. 
For  example,  turbotrains  have  been  tried 
with  oiUy  limited  succes.s  on  Bifeton-New 
York  runs.  In  France,  which  already  has 
Europe's  fastest  trains,  the  third  generation 
of  190  M.P.H.  turbotrains  is  being  tested. 

Perhaps  the  mast  significant  indication  of 
the  European  superiority  comes  from  Am- 
t  rak.  the  American  rail  ajiency.  It  has  aban- 
doned plans  to  .schedule  American-designed 
turbotrains  on  interurban  routes.  Instead,  it 
has  placed  orders  for  .seven  French  trains. 

Some  are  already  running  i>etween  Chicago 
!  nd  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  Detroit.  How- 
«".'er.  because  of  the  poor  stale  of  the  track, 
theh-  Hyerage  speed  is  only  50  miles  an  hour. 
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BLUE  EAGLES  AND  DEJA  VfJ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
passiveness  of  American  business  leaders 
throughout  the  past  nearly  40  years  has 
been  one  of  the  major  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  sad  plight  that  free  enter- 
prise is  now  in. 

A  man  who  has  changed  lliis  deplor- 
able practice  of  passiveness  is  Mi-.  Wal- 
ter B.  Wriston,  chairman  of  Citicorp, 
who  has  repeatedly  spoken  out  in  de- 
tense  of  our  economic  system  and  our 
governmental  system  and  once  again  he 
lias  done  this  brilliantly  before  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Business  Writers 
where  he  spoke  on  May  5.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Blue  Eacles  and  Deja  \'v 
(By  Walter  B.  Wnston) 
A.S  wo  approach  the  bicentennial  of  our 
republic,  it  Is  useful  to  remember  that  our 
iounding  fathers  faced  hard  times — much 
harder  than  thoee  which  are  with  us  today. 
They,  too,  had  to  make  some  tough  choices. 
Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  the  problem  in  a 
nutshell:  "We  are  not  to  expect  to  be  trans- 
lated from  despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather- 
aed." 

The  great  principles  of  our  government 
laid  down  by  our  founding  fati-.era  embody  a 
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vast    distrust     of    centralized 
power  and  an  unswerving  dedica^ou 
proposition  that  government   .. 
consent  of  the  governed.  No  sectoi 
clety  haa  been  more  vigilant  thai 
In    keeping  that   proposition   alwjiy 
UH.    Nevertheless,    wlienever    we 
conditions  which  cau.se  our  sysllm 
pear   to   falter,    whether   througt 
or  conxipcion,  people  who  would 
liberiy      press      forward      with 
loiiiiders   rejected -old   plans   di 
new    vocabulary.   A  good   raaxiy 
John  Randolph  foresaw  the  dang 
it  this  way:  "The  people  of  this  , 
ever  ihey  lose  their  llbeiiie.s,  wil 
.SA'.riflcing  some  great  principle 
uiettt  to  lemporary  pas.?ion." 

Today,  passions  abound  in  tlje 
heat    rises,    our    memory    of    fi. 
Bcems  to  fade.  We  forget  that  the 
optimism  of  the  American  people 
lute  es.sential   to  a  democracy, 
rising   chorus   of   attack    upon 
American  economic  system 
produced  both  the  highest  standard 
Ing  and  the  largest  measure  of 
erty  In  the  hlstoi-y  of  mankind. 

People  who  should  know  bettei 
waffle  about  human  freedom  and 
ment  of  passion  that  John  Randojph 
even  suggest  that  some  form  of  d 
may  not  be  so  bad  after  all.  In  the 
ator  David  Reed  from  Pennsylvania 
it  bluntly:  "If  this  country  ever 
Mussolini,  It  needs  one  now."  Th 
lion  in  the  United  States  for  the 
soUnl  made  the  trains  run  on  time 
spread.  The  New  York  Times  in 
reported  that  the  atmasphere  in 
was  "strangely  reminiscent  of  Ro^ie 
first  weeks  after  the  march  of 
shirts,  of  Moscow  at  the  beginnii  ig 
Pivc-Year  Plan  .  .  .  The  new  capita 
supposes  Just  suc:h  a  highly  centrf 
inclusive  government  as  is  now  in 
lug."  In  the  1930s  it  began  to  look 
more   as   if  we   woiUd   sacrifice 
principle  and  lo.se  our  liberty. 

The  resident  philosopher  in  Wasl  i 
those  days  was  Rexford  Guy  Tug 
his  current  counterparts,  Tugwell 
contempt  for  the  consumer's  ability 
and  wanted  large  state-controlled 
tions  along  fascist  lines.  It  was  all 
pie  and  logical.  He  put  it  this  wa 
lndu.=try  Is  government  and  govei 
Industry,  the  dual   conflct  deepes  t 
modern   institutions  will   be  aba^d 
old  idea  has  now  been  revised 
name.  We  now  call  them  'bent...... 

poratlons.  By  1984.  George  Orwel 
the  concept  will  be  set  to  music 
screen  jingle  that  goes:  "Under  tli 
ing  chestnut  tree,  I  sold  you  and 
me. . ." 

The  first  major  step  that  this  nn 
toward  merging  government  and  „. 
and  toward  the  total  abandonmeft 
free  market  system,  was  the 

the  legislation  that  created  the 

covery  Administration.  The  NRA 
famous  BUie  Eagle  symbol  soon  beg 
ling  out  hundreds  of  "codes"  repe£ 
nomic  freedom  and  arbitrarily  fixl 
prices  and  hours. 

In  the  temporary  passion  of  that 
many  businessmen  welcomed  the  Idi 
trols  and  were  openly  pleased  with 
of  an  escape  from  competition, 
the  1930s  were  the  equivalent  of  ... 
euphemism  "guidelines."  These  "co. 
mately  affected  some  22  million  worl 
all  schemes  which  require  people 
in  a  way  they  would  not  act  of  . 
free  will,  force  eventually  has  to 
against  the  populace.  Since  the  NllA 
required  citizens  to  make  decisioi  s 
were  contrary  to  their  own  econ.^iqlc 
ests,  penalties  for  iioiiC(;mpliaiice 
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severe.  Tailors  were  arrested,  .^«». 
victed  and  sentenced  because  their 
pressUig  a  pair  of  pants  were  a  nicl^l 
the  relevant  NRA  code.  Farmers  w 
for  planting  wheat  that  they  thenii 
on   their  own  farms.  Barbers   who   . 
less  tiian  the  code  rate  for  a  shaves 
haircut  were  subject  to  niies  oX  up 
Even  the  village  handyman  was  or 
suice  he  did  not  fit  in  under  the 
w8ge-and-hour  scale  set  up  by  tbe 

The  complexity  of  the  codes  sooi   „ 
onized  labor  a.s  well  as  manageme  iit 
average  factory  worker  had  been  ear  i 
H  week  was  cut  back  to  $18.60  un( 
codes.  As  a  result,  strikes  became  a 
life  and  aulo  workers,  frustrated  by 
began   calling   the   NRA   the   National 
Around.  When  the  textile  code  authjr 
production  in  tlae  mills  in  1934,  an 
strike  began  in  the  South.  Before 
ended,  the  National  Guard  had 
out    in   seven    states   and   scores   ol 
worker-s   were   killed   and   wounded 
nionths    later,    NRA    Administrator 
Hughie  Johnson  resigned  luider  a 
ci-lticism — or,  as  he  phrased  it  i 
hail  of  dead  cats." 

A.S  was  the  case  with  the  rights 
tics  in  the,  1950s  and  60s,  or  with  . 
in  the  70s.  a  few  had  the  courage 
longe  the  power  of  the  state.  A  fair 
company,  The  Schechtcr  Poultry  ( 
refused  to  obyerve  NRA  standards  of 
govern  ing     the    slaughtering    of    ^ 
^V'lisn  the  case  reached  the  Suprem 
tne  NRA  was  unanimously  declared 
stitutlonal.  The  Court  wrote:  "Such 
gation  of  powers  is  unknown  to  our 
it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
lioual  prerogatives  and  duties  of  k. 
Alter  the  decision  was  read.  Justice  , 
told  one  of  FDR's  legal  aides:   "I  w 
to  go  back  and  tell  the  President  th 
not  going  to  let  the  government  ce 
everything."  That  was  a  call   to  re 
fundamental  American  principles. 

Tliat  time  around  we  were  rescutjj 
the    lemporary   passion   of   the 
the  Supreme  Court.  For  such  „> 
justices  were  reviled  as  the  NUie  „ 
I'ort'.uialely,    they   were   old   enough 
member  the  tyrannies  of  the  past  anc   c 
down  the  attack  on  Individual  freedoin 
though  it  was  wrapped  In  a  package 
•progress."  As  if  in  direct  reference 
Randolph,    the   Court   said:    "Extra, 
condition.?  do  not  create  or  enlarge 
lutional  power." 

Today,  just  as  we  are  beginning  to 
battle   against   inflation   and   recessi 
classic   attacks   on   individual   free 
being  launched  with  new  vigor.  In  ^ 
the  NRA  and  Mussolini's  Blackshirts 
other  era.   we   have  new   groups   v 
names  selling   the  same  worn-out 
of  government  planning  as  "progress 
Tlie  current  effort  to  peddle  the  the 
Tugv.ell  Is  being  quarterbacked  by  an 
zatlon   called   the   Initiative  Commit 
National  Economic   Planning.  Its  n; 
businessmen,  academicians  and  labor 
are  all  well-intentioned  people  who 
know  better.  Then-  program,  if  adoptee 
bring  about  the  step-by-step  destruc 
the  free  market  system  and,  as  a 
all  personal  liberty.  The  opening  „v„..^.„ 
the  Initiative  Committee  expresses  thi 
doubt  about  whether  our  tried  and 
tern  provides  "the  best  hope  for  _ 
economic   well-being  and   personal 
Like  central  planners  in  the  past 
breed    speaks    euphemistically   of    ' 
power"  and  obtaining  a  "mandate 
suggest  that  a  "five-year  plan"  would 
untary"   but   add   that   it   might   re 
"legislative    spur."    They    imply    tha 
would   not   set   specific   goals   for 
Motors,  General  Electric,  General 
any  ciher  individual  firm  but  would 
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induce"  the  relevant  industries  to  do  their 
bidding.  The  New  York  Times,  an  ardent 
advocate  of  central  planning  in  1975  as  In 
1933  (except  of  course  for  the  media),  has 
fully  endorsed  the  idea  of  government  plan- 
ning as  "a  means  to  help  private  industry  to 
make  its  own  planning  decisions  .  .  .  without 
government  coercion."  There  Is  no  case  of 
government  planning  not  implemented  in  the 
end  by  coercion. 

If  the  proponents  of  central  planning  came 
right  out  and  said  they  wanted  to  create  an 
economic  police  state,  their  cause  would 
never  get  off  the  ground.  So,  they  resort  to 
■doublespeak."  as  Mario  Pei  so  aptly  called 
ir.  the  usual  camouflage  for  the  ultimate  use 
of  force  against  the  individual.  Ludwig  von 
Mlses  summed  it  up  when  he  wrote:  "All  this 
talk:  the  state  should  do  this  or  that  ulti- 
mately means:  the  police  should  force  con- 
sumers to  behave  otherwise  than  they  would 
behave  spontaneously.  In  such  proposals  as: 
let  us  raise  farm  prices,  let  us  raise  wage 
rates,  let  us  lower  profits  .  .  .  the  us  ulti- 
,  mately  refers  to  the  police.  Yet,  the  authors 
of  these  projects  protest  that  they  are  plan- 
ning for  freedom  and  Industrial  democracy. " 
Perhaps  the  oldest  lesson  of  historj'  Is  that 
an  assault  on  one  aspect  of  freedom  is  an 
attack  on  the  whole,  as  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  well  aware.  To  thtak  that 
the  bell  that  tolls  for  economic  freedom  does 
not  toll  for  academic  freedom  or  for  freedom 
of  the  press  is  a  delusion,  and  a  dangerous 
one.  The  vigilance  of  the  press  which  helped 
smoke  out  some  of  the  mLsdeeds  of  Water- 
gate should  be  equally  focused  on  the  eco- 
nomic non  sequitvrs  coming  from  some  of 
Washington's  prominent  citizens. 

Attacks  on  the  system  that  has  produced 
our  relative  affluence  as  well  as  our  freedom 
come  in  part  from  people  seeking  power  and 
in  part  from  a  failure  to  understand  the 
American  experience.  Pulitzer  Prize  historian 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin  put  it  this  way:  "There  Is 
an  increasing  tendency  ...  to  blame  the 
United  States  for  lacking  many  of  the  ills 
which  have  characterized  European  history. 
Our  lack  of  poverty  is  called  materialism,  our 
lack  of  political  dogma  is  called  aimlessness 
and  confusion." 

All  current  proposals  for  a  managed  econ- 
omy rest  on  an  underestimation  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  American  people.  They  a.ssume 
that  you  and  I  are  just  not  smart  enough  to 
decide  how  to  spend  the  money  we  earn.  The 
decision  must  be  made  for  us  by  a  wise  gov- 
ernment. Those  wonderful  people  who 
brought  us  wage  and  price  controls,  which 
so  severely  disrupted  our  economy,  now  wish 
to  extend  the  chaos  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  intellectual  arrogance  of  those  who 
would  substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of 
the  American  people  is  amazing. 

As  the  incredible  complexity  of  American 
life  begins  to  dawn  on  the  would-be  govern- 
ment managers,  as  it  did  in  fact  ultimately 
dawn  on  the  Administrator  of  the  NRA,  ever 
increasing  pressiure  has  to  Ims  applied  to  make 
a  reluctant  citizenry  conform.  The  clash  be- 
tween governmental  economic  planning  and 
personal  liberty  is  inevitable  because,  in  the 
end,  governmental  allocation  of  economic  and 
intellectual  resources  requU-es  the  use  of 
force.  No  agency,  for  example,  could  have 
regulated  our  railroads  Into  bankruptcy  as 
did  the  I.C.C.  without  such  power.  This  power 
must  be  continuously  increased  to  block  op- 
position, to  generate  public  accepUnce  and 
suppress  doubts  about  the  competence  of  the 
planner. 

Last  year's  Economic  Summit  should  have 
made  it  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  experts 
do  not  agree.  No  plan  which  covers  a  conti- 
nent with  the  infinite  variety  of  America  and 
contains  thousands  of  parts  can  possibly  be 
agreed  upon  by  experts  and  certainly  not  by 
a  majority  of  the  people.  Even  if  by  some 
miracle  we  could  get  all  the  fiscalists  and 
monetarists  to  concur,  the  ultimate  decisions 


would  be  political  much  more  than  economic. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  majority  vote 
in  the  Congress  on  every  item  in  the  economy 
whic'n  would  have  to  be  allocated,  priced  and 
af'signed  priority.  Since  toth  political  and 
economic  agreement  Is  a  virtual  impossibility, 
tliese  decisions  have  to  be  delegated  to  the 
planner  and  thus  can  never  represent  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Such  action  by  definl- 
'.ion  destroys  the  premise  on  whicli  American 
democracy  rests. 

The  First  Amendment  is  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  definitions  of  freedom  of  the  citi- 
zen against  his  government  ever  enacted  any- 
where In  the  world.  As  in  the  past.  It  must 
now  be  guarded  jealously  by  all  sectors  of 
our  society.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  you 
today  is  that  you  must  examine  with  great 
care  and  skepticism  the  proposition  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  goods  and  services  is 
a  legitimate  function  of  government.  It  is 
predicated  upon  the  dogma  that  consumers 
lack  the  intelligence  to  make  choices,  but 
that  they  are  capable  of  sorting  out  a  good 
idea  from  a  bad  one  without  government  help. 
You  should  question  the  logic  v/hich  leads 
some  people  to  conclude  that  a  so-called 
truth-in-advertising  law  is  good,  but  a  truth- 
in-media  law  Is  bad.  On  a  purely  logical  baata 
it  is  hard  to  sustain  the  argument  that  the 
public  is  unable  intelligently  to  choose  among 
competing  dog  foods  without  government 
help,  but  is  competent  to  sort  out  the  true 
meaning  of  a  senator's  speech. 

The  press,  along  with  the  rest  of  this  coun- 
try, generally  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  performance  of  government  at  all 
levels  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Bu- 
reaucracy has  never  been  svnonvmous  with 
eflTiciency.  There  is  a  growing"  perception 
across  the  country  that  government  regula- 
tion of  goods  and  services  has  often  tended 
to  promote  monopoly,  raise  the  price  levels 
and  smother  innovation.  Professor  Houthak- 
ker  of  Harvard  made  this  point  dramatically 
at  the  Economic  Summit  by  listing  43  areas 
he  thinks  the  government  should  deregulate 
Lest  you  think  that  you  are  exempt,  more 
and  more  educators  are  beginning  to  perceive 
the  hand  of  government  within  their  own 
campuses,  despite  the  long  tradition  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  Academicians  are  learning 
the  old  lesson  that  if  you  take  the  king's 
shilling,  you  will  do  the  king's  bidding.  We 
already  have  government  very  much  in  the 
broadcast  field,  although  some  people  feel 
this  has  not  been  objected  to  as  strongly 
by  the  print  media  as  one  might  have  hoped 
or  wished.  If  you  accept  the  proposition  that 
government  intervention  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas  is  bad,  which  Is  one  I  strongly 
hold,  you  must  then  review  in  your  own  mind 
whether  it  makes  any  sense  to  argue  for  gov- 
ernmental Intervention  in  the  individual's 
choices  among  goods  and  services.  Whatever 
conclusion  you  come  to  on  this  proposition 
you  should  not  fool  yourseU  that  economics 
and  politics  live  on  separate  Islands;  In  the 
end  our  freedom  Is  Indivisible. 

One  of  our  least  admired  presidents  was 
characterized  as  one  who  approached  power 
with  'muffled  oars."  Those  of  you  who  depend 
for  your  existence  on  the  First  Amendment 
should  sensitize  your  ears  to  pick  up  the 
sound  of  'muffled  oars"  seeking  to  approach 
power  through  a  planned  economy.  This  sug- 
gestion is  In  accordance  with  sound  liberal 
doctrine  as  expressed  by  Woodrow  WUson* 
"The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  limita- 
tions of  governmental  power,  not  the  increase 
of  it." 


SHOULD 


NURSING    DIFFERENTIAL 
BE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  S.  1906,  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  the  continued  application 


of  the  nursing  salary  cost  differential 
under  the  medicare  program. 

For  6  years,  the  administration  has 
recognized  that  medicare  patients  in 
hospitals  and  other  health  care  facilities 
require  careful  attention,  and  a  greater 
share  of  stafif  time  than  younger,  non- 
medicare  recipients.  As  of  July  1  of  this 
year,  they  will  reverse  themselves  and 
eliminate  the  8V2  percent  cost  differential 
reimbursement  to  hospitals  for  caring  for 
these  individuals. 

The  inescapable  solution  for  hospitals 
lies  in  raising  rates  for  nonmedicare 
patients.  Tlius  rather  than  sharing  the 
burden  equally,  as  the  medicare  payment 
system  provides,  only  the  sick  will  be 
taxed  for  this  additional  cost.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  ultimate  in  regressive  taxation, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  in- 
tended anything  like  this  in  stating  in 
the  medicare  law  that  health  and  hos- 
pital care  would  be  fully  covered. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aging  has 
focused  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on 
problems  of  the  elderly,  has  introduced 
S.  1906  to  remedy  this  short-sighted  ad- 
ministration decision.  I  endorse  this  leg- 
islation, and  ui-ge  the  Senate  to  consider 
and  approve  it  promptly. 

A  Kaiser  Foundation  study  recently 
found  that  medicare  patients  require 
about  15  percent  more  nursing  care  than 
other  patients. 

As  if  more  evidence  were  needed  of 
the  ramilications  of  the  change  in  Social 
Secmity  Administration  policy,  I  would 
like  to  share  comments  from  two  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  protesting 
the  policy  change. 

David  Viland,  RN  director  of  nursing 
service,  Marshall  County  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Britton,  S.  Dak.,  wrote: 

Of  145  Incidents  (accidents)  within  our 
hospital  from  January,  1972,  to  December, 
1974,  122  involved  patients  of  medicare  age. 
This  is  an  incredible  84  percent. 

Larry  Narum,  administrator  of  the 
Gregoi-y  Community  Hospital,  Gregory 
S.  Dak.  added: 

With  our  hospital  in  an  already  tight 
financial  bind  and  because  our  hosptial 
patient  load  is  comprised  of  50  percent  medi- 
care patients,  we  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  pass  this  reduction  to  other  patients  in 
the  form  of  increased  costs. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  tliat  over  one- 
thh-d  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  already  on 
record  supporting  legislation  of  this  sort. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  join  in  strik- 
ing this  blow  for  small  hosptitals  and  for 
all  who  support  highest-quality  health 
care. 


REPUBLICANS  ARE  PEOPLE,  TOO 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
RepubUcan  Party  is  aUve  and  well  and 
living  in  neighborhoods  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  the  basic  theme  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee's  half- 
hour  show  on  CBS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  John  Lofton's  humorous  article 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  describing 
this  show  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
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A  Shockimc  Show — ^Rbpubucams  Amz 
Piopu.  Tool 
(By  Jobn  D.  Lofton  Jr.) 
Washington.— On*  of  our  country's  larg- 
est minority  groups  baa  come  out  of  Um 
closet  In  front  of  Ood  and  evorytxxly  and  I 
tnialc  tills  Is  a  healtl.y  development  for  all 
coucerned. 

Because  only  as  long  as  most  Americans 
realize  that  tnese  Individuals  are  basically 
like  you  and  me,  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  force  tiieir  dliierent  llfe-tityles  on  any- 
body, only  then  wlU  this  group  be  accepted 
an  the  first-class  citizens  they  really  are. 
Only  then  will  these  people  be  granted  the 
lull  constitutional  rights  to  whicn  they  are 
entitled. 

What  I'm  talking  about  are  those  coiwage- 
ous  Individuals  who  allowed  their  faces  to 
be  shown  and  their  unscrambled  voices  to  be 
heard  the  other  night,  on  national  TV,  con- 
fessing that  they  are:  Republicans! 

Without  question,  the  single  gret^test  act 
of  bravery  displayed  during  the  Bepubllcan 
National  Committee's  balf-bour  show  on 
CBS — "Republlclans  Are  People,  Too" — was 
the  appearance  of  the  program's  emcee, 
crbuck  Connors.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  runs 
the  risk  of  having  bis  pictures  or  his  TV 
sbows  boycotted,  Connors  made  no  bones 
whatsoever  about  his  RepubUcanlsm.  Clearly 
it  is  blatant,  not  latent.  He's  OOP  and  he's 
proud. 

He  quoted  Thorcau  and  everything. 

The  Impact  was  devastating.  Connors  was 
living  refutation  of  all  those  things  that  are 
privately  whispered  about  Republicans.  Ru- 
mors to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he 
was  obviously  ...  a  person. 

But  there  were  other  Republicans-personii 
on  the  show.  And  In  their  own  way  they 
wore  just  as  courageous  as  Connors.  I  mean, 
they  are  subject  to  peer  group  pre&sure,  also. 
They  have  Jobs  and  families  and  children  who 
are  open  to  harassment.  But  they  laid  their 
Republicanism  on  the  line. 

lliere  was  a  rancher,  a  hcmemaker.  a  ris- 
ing young  executive,  a  black  who  used  to  bo 
a  Democrat,  and  a  truck  driver.  All  Repub- 
licans, and  all  obviously  persons. 

The  point  is  that  In  admitting  their  Re- 
pubUcanlsm, these  persons,  who  were  ob- 
viously people,  demonstrated  to  all  the  world 
that  they  are  individual  human  beings,  not 
animals,  vegetables  or  minerals! 

The  most  convincing  case  for  the  idea  that 
Republicans  are  people,  too,  was  made  by  Re- 
publican National  Vice  Chairman  Dick  Oben- 
shan.  If  you  saw  him  walking  down  the 
street  you  would  have  no  Idea  he  is  a  Re- 
ptibllcan.  He  declared: 

"I  know  that  when  ether  people  see  that 
we  Repiiblicans  are  friendly  folks  very  much 
like  them,  living  right  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, they  And  that  we  also  want  a  steady 
Job,  a  good  education  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  a  decent  home  to  live  in  and  dignity 
In  our  older  years.  Heck,  our  kids  play  with 
their  kids.  Twenty-nine  million  of  us  are 
their  neighbors,  and  we're  usually  pretty 
good  neighbors,  too." 

See  the  subtle  reiteration  of  the  theme? 
Not  only  people,  but  good  neighbors,  too! 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some  nattering 
nabobs  of  negativism,  some  uptight  political 
straights  who  feel  threatened  and  outraged 
that  CBS  would  air  such  an  explicit  show  at 
a  time  when  children  could  see  It,  But  to 
these  narrow-minded  bigots  I  would  say: 
tough!  It's  time  you  and  your  kids  learned 
the  truth  about  Republicans! 

My  hat  Is  off  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  for  the  courage  to  make  such  a 
film,  and  to  CBS  for  Its  guts  In  broadcasting 
It.  But  do  not  misunderstand  what  I'm  say- 
ing. The  OOP's  presentation  was  not  perfect. 
It  left  unanswered  such  crucial  questions  as 
what  h^pens  to  property  values  when  a 
Republican  moves  In  next  door?  ^a/A,  the 
personal    question   of   whether   one   would 


want  one's  sister  or  brother  to 
publican? 

There  Is,  however,  another  show 
NBC.  Maybe  these  matters  will  be 
then.  Let's  hope  so.  This  Is  what 
all  about. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 
15  of  this  year,  I  introduced,  _, 
of    eight   other   Senators    anc 
S.  1437,  the  Federal  Grant  and 
tive  Agreement  Act  of  1975.  As 
on  that  occasion,  S.  1437  was  a 

duction  of  S.  3514,  a  bill   

porated   two   recommendation! 
Commission   on    Government 
ment  and  passed  the  Senate 
sent  in  the  93d  Congress. 

This  bill  is  an  important  fir 
reforming  contract  and  grant 
practices.  When  you  consider  1 
third  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
through  outlays  on  contracts 
lion — and  grants — $55  billion 
significance  of  getting  a  c 
"handle"  on  these  spending 
apparent. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  wl 
Commission   on   Government 
ment,  4  days  of  hearings  were 
to  the  measure  last  session.  _ 
mittee  on  Government  Opera tic^s 
report   93-1239   on   October   7, 
think  the  presert  sponsors  of 
indicate  the  strong  nonpartisai 
for  this  reform.  I  would  be 
have  other  Members  of  the 
me  in  cosponsoring  S.  1437  al4ng 
Senators  Brock,  Glenn,  Moss, 
NuNK,  Percy,  Roth,  and  Weigher 

There  being  no  objection, 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and 

Washington,  D.C.,  May 
Hon.  Lawton  M.  Cun-ES,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob   Chiles:    At   my 
tion  hearing  in  late  January,  you 
to  review  GMB's  position  on  "s.  L 
understand  it,  OMB's  position  in  thi 
been    that    the    definitions    of 

"grant",  and   "cooperative  .-„ 

vlded  in  the  bill  were  too  general 
not  be  conducive  to  achieving  the 
the  bill.  Therefore,  OMB  recomr 
a  detailed  study  as  required  in 
accomplished  before  the  passage 
tion. 

I  have  reviewed   the  situation 
staff  as  well  as  with  the   General 
Administration  and  have  reached 
Ing  conclusions: 

OMB   wUl   not   oppose   leglslatio: 
to  S.  3514  although  we  still  have 
vations  about  the  proposed  definitl<4is 

An  Interagency  study  similar  to 
proposed  in  Section  8  of  last  yi 
should  be  started  immediately  with 
order  of  priority  being  a  tlioroiigli 
of  the  proposed  definitions  and  the 
ment  of  criteria  and  conditions 
use.  We  plan  to  complete  this  portlin 
study  by  December  31,  1975. 

With  respect  to  the  definition! 
three  instruments  in  the  bill,  we 
some  concern  that  they  need  to  be  _ 
clflc  in  order  to  achieve  the  objectl 
bill  which  Is  to  standardize 
between  Federal  agencies  and  the 
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We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  „e 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  review 
suits  of  the  first  phase  of  the  stud' 
wiU  be  completed  by  December  1975 
requiring  formal  adoption  and  in 
tion  of   the  definitions  currently 
If  the  study  suggests  a  need  for 
sets   of   instruments   and    rel-itic 
tween  Federal  agencies  and  the  , 
I  assume  the  Committee  would  be 
to  amending  the  legislation  as  appr^. 

We  plan  to  contact  all  affected 
agencies  shortly  to  descrice  the  pu 
the  study  and  solicit  their  support 
Ing  assignment  of  perscnnel   to 
us.  The  study  will  be  conduced  v..,^ 
joint  leadership  of  the  Deputy  Admin 
of  GSA,  and  the  Associate  Directcr 
for  Management  and  Operations.  C_ 
monitor   the   overall   progress   cf   thi 
and   participate   directly    in   selecte 
particularly   the   first   phase.   The   C, 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  and  th( 
governmental  Relations  and  Regional 
tions  Division  of  OMB  wUl  be  the 
sources  of  policy  guid.\nce  and  su^-v 
procurement  and  domestic  assistanc  b 
ters,  respectively.  We  will  also  esta 
cedures  to  seek  Input  and  advice  ^. 
cipients   of   Federal   assistance   and 
interest  groups.  We  would  sincerely  \ 
your  support  and  suggestions  as  w 
forward  on  the  stxidy. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
members  of  your  staff  with  respect 
concsrn  over  certain  previsions  of 
wliicii  I've  mentioned. 
Sincerely, 

James  T.  Lynn,  Di, 
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U.S.  Senat] 
Washington,  DC,  June  2,\l975. 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn, 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  budget 
NEOB,  Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Jim:   I  want  to  thank  you  f^r 
letter  of  May  15  which  reviews 
tion  on  the  Federal  Grant  and  ^>^ 
Agreement   Act.   an   issue   discussed 
your  confirmation  hearings  last 
you  know,  the  legislation  which 
Senate   last  session  has   been   re 
this  year  as  S.  1437. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  pleased  to  . 
OMB  has  revised  Its  position  and 
oppose  the  legislation  this  year.  1  also 
ciate  the  personal  attention  you 

reconsidering  this  Issue.  It  dem , 

welcome  spirit  of  cooperation  that  _ 
we  can  continue  at  every  opportunitj 

There  are  a  few  points  In  your  :  etter  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  for  clarlficatlo  i 

First,  I  feel  it  should  be  our  comi 
derstandlng  that  the  bill  represents 
needed  but  only  a  first  step  in  addres™ 
complex  problem  area  of  contract  an 
.spending  practices.  The  Intent  of  the 
tion  is  not  to  define  legal  Instrument 
tracts,  grants  and  cooperative  agreer  i. 
but  rather  to  characterize  the   baslfc 
tionships  between  the  Federal 
and   other   parties    that   these 
should  reflect:   procurement  and  . 
and,  within  assistance,  relationships 
tail  either  minimal  or  substantial 
Involvement  v/lth  the  recipient  duriig 
formance.  The  bill  then  categorizes 
legal  iixstruments  to  reflect  these  fi 
tally    different    relationships    and 
Federal   agencies  to  consciously  and 
crately  consider  their  use. 

While   the  bUl  should  bring  som« 
discipline  to  Federal  agencies.  It  also 
them  with  needed  fiexibllity  to  seldct 
proper    Instrument    and    to    determine 
content. 

Our  Intention  Is  to  give  more 
the  terms  "contract,"  "grant,"  and  "u 
tive  agreement"  than  presently  exists 
prevent  certain  abuses,  such  as  the 
grants  in  procurement  situations.  Addition- 
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ally,  this  initial  'tep  will  contribute  to  the 
Important  goal  of  better  communication  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  and  states,  locals, 
universities,  and  other  recipients.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  I  believe, 
would  accomplish  these  purposes. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  that  the  defini- 
tions may  need  to  be  more  specific.  I  believe 
the  relationship-based  criteria  for  use  of 
these  instruments  would  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  considering  later,  for  example,  what 
terms  and  conditions  and  what  management 
procedures  and  practices  ai-e  appropriate  in 
transactions  that  refiect  these  relationships. 
This  further  second-step  refinement  is  pre- 
cisely the  object  of  the  study  provisions  of 
section  8. 

Section  8  also  requires  consideration  of 
"changes  in  the  provisions  of  sections  3 
through  7  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the 
study."  This  safeguard  should  dispel  any 
reservations  concerning  whether  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  changes  in  the  criteria 
and  definitions  in  the  bill.  It  Is  my  belief, 
however,  that  the  distinctions  are  sound.  The 
findings  of  a  special  agency  survey  conduct- 
ed last  year  in  conjunction  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  staff  rein- 
forced the  validity  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation. 

With  regard  to  executive  branch  progress 
on  the  study  provisions,  I  appreciate  your 
promise  to  start  dedicated  action  and  com- 
plete the  first  steps  by  December  31,  1975. 

I  concur  with  the  view  presented  by  the 
Comptroller  General  that  sufficient  study  had 
been  completed  to  justify  full  confidence  in 
taking  the  initial  steps  outlined  in  the  legis- 
lation. In  both  Senate  and  House  hearings, 
representatives  of  the  Administration  also 
concurred  with  the  need  and  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 

As  you  know,  we  in  the  Congress  often 
hear  appeals  for  delays  in  legislation  until 
some  executive  study  is  completed.  During 
our  hearings  ten  months  ago,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration indicated  work  was  already  be- 
ginning. 

Your  plans  to  perform  the  study  envisioned 
by  section  8  of  the  bill  are  of  central  Interest 
to  the  committee  and  we  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate In  and  support  your  efforts  wherever 
possible.  A  better  understanding  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  implementing  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  guidance  for  these  programs  Is  an  Impor- 
tant goal  and  we  would  like  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  this  effort.  I  would  appreciate 
having  the  committee  staff  review  the  status 
and  progress  of  the  study  toward  this  end. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your  personal 
cooperation.  Please  feel  free  to  call  If  v.e  can 
be  of  any  assistance. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Lawton  CHn.Es,  Chairman. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  during  Mr. 
Lynn's  confirmation  hearings,  I  asked 
him  to  review  his  agency's  position  that 
the  Congress  wait  for  additional  execu- 
tive study  before  enacting  the  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  OMB  has  re- 
vised its  position  and  will  not  oppose  this 
legislation.  This  change  suggests  that  the 
Director  has  introduced  a  new  air  of 
cooperation  within  OMB.  I  thank  him 
and  hope  it  continues. 


JOHN  KENNETH  GALBRAITH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
free  enterprise  system  has  been  a  basic 
ingredient  of  American  life  since  the 
founding  of  our  great  country.  It  is  a 
system  which  is  Important  to  our  way  of 
business  as  well  as  to  our  way  of  dally 


activity.  Yet  it  is  also  a  system  that 
is  under  attack  from  the  creeping  threat 
of  socialism. 

For  this  reason  I  have  great  concern 
when  I  find  that  American  tax  dollars 
will  be  used  to  finance  John  Kenneth 
Gaibraith  as  he  hosts  a  television  series 
on  tlic  economic  evolution.  Mr.  Gaibraith 
is  a  well-known  socialist  and  makes  no 
secret  of  his  distaste  for  free  choice  in 
the  marketplace.  He  v/ould  like  to  see  an 
end  ta  tlie  economic  system  upon  which 
this  counti-y  is  built. 

A  rerent  editorial  from  the  Arizona 
Raj-ubiic  sliares  thio  concern  ol  mine  and 
vc'iccs  it  in  a  very  capable  r.ianner.  It 
p:int3  out  that  while  ctherc — 

.  .  .  may  cavil  at  high  taxes  .  .  .  Gaibraith 
believes  taxes  aren't  high  enough:  they  still 
leave  consumers  with  too  much  discretion- 
ary buying  power  for  his  taste. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  cause  to  worry 
when  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
uses  American  taxpayer  s  money  to  pro- 
duce and  disseminate  Mr.  Galbraith's 
socialistic  propaganda.  It  is  difiBcult  to 
find  a  practical  value  in  the  public 
financing  of  his  views.  I  wish  to  bring  the 
Rspublic's  editorial,  "On  Prime  Time,"  to 
tlie  attcniicn  of  my  colleagues  and  for 
this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  t}ie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as,  follov.'s: 

On  Prime  Time 

John  KeiMieth  Gaibraith  is  6  feet.  8'^ 
Inches  of  charm  and  wit.  He's  the  only  econ- 
omist tail  enough  to  play  basketball.  He's 
also  the  only  ccor,omist  who  can  write  en- 
tertainingly on  that  dismal  ""science."  He 
sparkles  with  ideas. 

Gaibraith,  In  short,  has  every  qualification 
to  host  a  television  series  on  economics — ex- 
cept one.  He's  more  an  entertainer  than  an 
economist. 

However,  this  drawback  has  not  dissuaded 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.,  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  and  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  from  hiring  Gaibraith  to  write 
and  narrate  a  series  of  12  or  13  broadcasts 
entitled  "Tlie  Age  of  Uncertainty"  and  sub- 
titled 'The  Growth  and  Crises  of  Industrial 
Society— A  Personal  View  by  John  Kenneth 
Gaibraith." 

The  series  will  derJ  with  such  topics  as 
the  history  of  money,  classical  capitalism, 
Victorian  capitalism,  colonialism,  socialism, 
the  Depression,  the  modern  corporation,  and 
the  growth  of  the  "military-industrial 
complex." 

For  anyone  who  has  read  Galbraith's  books 
or  listened  to  him  speak,  It's  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  he  will  say. 

Gaibraith  Is  a  socialist,  frankly  so.  He's  not 
a  Marxist,  but  he  believes  the  free-enterprise 
system  Is  finished. 

He  believes  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
became  a  dead  letter  with  the  coming  of  the 
modern  corporation  and  the  modern  trade 
union,  which  are  in  calicots  to  administer 
prices  and  wages. 

For  that  reason,  he  believes  the  govern- 
ment should  take  over  industry.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  advocates  wage-and-prlce  controls. 
Others  may  cavil  at  high  taxes.  Gaibraith 
believes  taxes  aren't  high  enough;  they  still 
leave  consumers  with  too  much  discretionary 
buying  power  for  his  taste. 

He  doesn't  like  the  way  consumers  spend 
this  money — on  flashy  automobUes,  for  ex- 
ample. He  wants  the  government  to  grab  it 
from  them  and  use  It  for  schools,  parks, 
bousing  and  the  like. 
Much  of  the  money  spent  for  defense  also 


If  wa<>ted,  Gaibraith  says.  He  insists  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  aerospace  companies  Invei^ied 
the  Communist  threat. 

The  Idea  for  the  series  came  from  EBC, 
and  it's  easy  to  understand  why.  BBC  Is  a 
British  government  agency,  and  the  British 
government  today  is  committed  to  socialism. 

However,  where  does  the  PBS  get  off  spend- 
ing American  taxpayers'  money  to  produce 
and  disseminate  socialist  propaganda? 

Concres&  created  the  PES  to  put  on  edu- 
cational and  cultural  programs  with  too  lim- 
ited a  prospeotlve  axidience  to  interest  man- 
ufacturers of  deodorants,  detergents  and 
remedies  for  indigestion. 

It  certai.iiy  never  dreamed  of  creating  an 
agency  to  propagate  socialism. 

However  ei.teno.i'Jng  he  may  be,  putting 
Calbri  iih  on  prime  time  is  a  misuse  of  gov- 
ernment fi:nds. 


SEI^TATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRDS 
SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  58TH  AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  morning  of  June  16,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  58th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  lo  Naiionai  Coal  Association 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Bvrd) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Wel- 
come to  the  dawn  patrol.  But  even  at  this 
remarkably  early  hour  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  with  the 
members  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  their  guests. 

All  of  you  have  been  In  Washington  many 
times.  You  are  aware,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever we  may  run  out  of.  It  wUl  never  be 
rhetoric.  But  we  have  a  situation  in  America 
today  In  which  rhetoric  will  not  suffice  if  we 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  recovering  from  the 
economic  recession  that  has  plagued  us  since 
1973.  Nor  will  rhetoric  solve  the  problems  of 
people's  disillusionment  with  Government 
and  its  leaders.  The  time  is  past  when 
honeyed  words  and  a  commanding  presence 
are  acceptable  substitutes  for  firm  plans  that 
can  be  translated  into  constructive  action. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  en- 
ergy— a  field  that  is  currently  occupying 
center  stage  in  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
and  of  the  world.  Every  developed  country 
In  the  world — and  particularly  the  United 
States — Is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  en- 
ergy for  economic  existence.  Nonavailability 
of  energy  fuels  would  ring  the  death-knell 
for  modern  industry,  and  with  it  the  entire 
fiscal  structure  of  the  developed  world. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  the  past 
eighteen  months  about  the  energy  crunch, 
the  energy  shortage,  and  the  energy  bite,  and 
when  energy  is  mentioned,  it  is  synonymous 
with  oU.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
Is  presently  no  shortage  of  oil.  There  Is  only 
Inequity  in  production  capability  and  dis- 
tribution. It  1.=;  reported  that  the  OPEC  Car- 
tel will  raise  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  with- 
in the  next  3  or  4  months  by  at  least  $2, 
and  possibly  by  $4  a  barrel.  President  Ford 
has  already  Imposed  an  additional  $2  a  bar- 
rel excise  tariff  on  each  barrel  we  import. 
It  is  projected  that  by  1976,  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line at  the  pumps  will  cost  the  American 
motorist  as  much  as  $1,  which  will  put  gaso- 
line into  the  same  luxury  bracket  as  lamb 
chops  and  crab  meat.  It  might  even  achieve 
the  objective  that  the  administration  Is  os- 
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teiuilbly  aiming  at— a  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  for  nonessential  pur- 
poses. But  I  doubt  It.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  may  substitute  hamburger  for 
lamb  chops.  But  there  is  no  viable  substitute 
for  gasoline  in  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
<;ine.  and  American  society  is  so  wedded  to 
ilie  automobile  that  divorce  is  welluigh  out 
■  <   Hie  question,  whatever  the  ground.s. 

Th^  plain  fact  of  the  current  world  oil 
>lni.itit)n  is  that  the  oil  produciiig  nations, 
1!  ci-  many  years  of  play  in?  second  fiddle  In 
r.'.i  orchestra  conducted  with  considerable 
autcjcracy  by  the  major  U.S.  and  European  oil 
compaiiieo.  are  now  wielding  the  baton  and 
we  will  pay  the  fiddler  and  stUl  not  call  the 
tu..e.  Some  may  call  this  blackmail.  Others 
may  call  It  poetic  Justice.  But  whatever  it  is, 
it  puts  the  United  States  in  a  position  where 
we  had  better  discard  the  rhetoric  and  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  so  utilizing  our  own  en- 
ergy resources  that  It  wUl  no  longer  be 
nece.Hsary  to  wine,  dine  and  lionize  the  Shah 
of  Iran  in  Washington,  only  to  have  him  an- 
nounce the  probability  of  another  hike  in 
our  oil  prices. 

I  wonder  if  his  royal  highness  ever  recalls 
the  verse  from  the  Rubalyat,  written  by  an 
earlier  Persian: 

•Tlie    wordly    hope    men    set    their    hearts 

iipon. 
Turns  ashes— or  It  prospers:  and  anon, 
Like   snow    upon    the   desert's   dusty   lace. 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two— is  gone." 

If  this  Nation  will  face  up  to  the  realities 
or  the  energy  situation,  and  If  we  will  pursue 
our  objectives  with  pragmatism  instead  of 
wishful  thinking,  we  could  make  that  "little 
hour  or  two"  of  lighting  the  deiserfs  "dustv 
face"  Into  a  little  minute  or  two. 

Coal— and  only  coal — is  Jn  a  position  to 
again  put  the  United  States  In  a  posture  of 
energy  Independence  that  we  once  enjoyed. 
If  we  would  stop  spending  money  or  wordy 
conferences,  both  here  and  overseas,  among 
economists  and  diplomats  who  either  won't 
or  can't  understand  the  facts  of  life,  and  add 
several  hundred  million  more  dollars  to  the 
relative  pittance  we  have  earmarked  already 
for  coal  research,  development  and  produc- 
tion, we  could  tell  the  OPEC  nations  to  stick 
the  oil  In  their  derricks. 

In  looking  over  the  program  for  this  58th 
N.C.A.  Convention,  it  would  appear  that  you 
at  least  are  facing  up  to  the  realities  of  today. 
Your  first  order  of  business  is  to  discuss  pro- 
duction and  productivity.  That  is  as  it  should 
be,  because  that  Is  where  the  whole  process 
begins— getting  the  coal  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  most  economic  and  efficient  means 
that  our  technology  can  devise.  This  means 
turning  to  the  equipment  manufacturers  to 
find  out  what  their  knowledge  and  ingenuity 
can  come  up  with  in  the  way  of  new  methods 
of  extraction  and  conveyance.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  In  doubling  coal  production  by  1985, 
as  the  industry  has  been  called  upon  to  do, 
the  equipment  manufactiu^rs  will  be  one  of 
the  keys  to  this  achievement. 

Having  extracted  the  coal  from  the  ground. 
It  must  then  be  transported  from  the  point 
of  origin  to  the  place  of  use.  The  question 
arises  whether  our  railroad  system,  so  long 
neglected  and  In  some  Instances  so  abysmally 
administered,  can  handle  a  100%  lnoi«ase  in 
coal  traffic.  With  present  freight  rolUng  stock, 
and  considering  the  appalling  condition  of 
many  railroad  roadbeds,  I  am  not  optimistic 
that  our  railroads  could  meet  the  demands, 
but  there  are  signs  that  suggestions  that  I 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  made,  to  allocate  funds  toward  Improv- 
ing the  railroad  beds,  may  be  falling  on  fertile 
ground.  I  am  convinced  that  without  sub- 
stantial Improvements  In  our  rail  system,  the 
very  worthy  objectives  of  substituting  Appa- 
lachian and  western  coal  for  Middle  East  oil 
wUl  be  almost  Impossible  to  attain. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  is  currently 
mora  vital  to  the  health  of  our  future  In- 
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dustrlal  economy,  and  therefore  ta 
wuy  of  life  in  America,  than  the  r 
of  imported  oil  by  domestic  coal.  I 
you  that  whatever  lies  in  my  pow 
further  these  ends — not  only  bec4u; 
resent  one  of  the  Nation  s  great 
but  alEo  because  I  see  this  solution 
only    practical     solution    preseu 
power  to  control — I   v/111  do  it  v. 
might. 

I  note  nlso  that  you  have  on  y; 
p.nt  li-t  the  president  of  one  i 
tion's  largest  banks,  and  also  the 
of  the  Trea.«iury.  This  shows  me  t  !i 
co;'ni-ant  of  the  import.a>icc  of  fo. 
this  planned  re:;urgcn';e  of  tiic 
mo-t  abundunt  fuel. 

I  note  al-'o  that  Congress  nnd  th< 
branch  of  Government  a;e  well 
among  those  who  will  contribute  tc 
ventlon  deliberations.  The  attitud 
grass  and  the  Executive  will  greatb 
your  ability  to  meet  the  increase* 
that  will  be  placed  upon  you  in 
decade.  It  the  co-operation  of  botl 
l5  forthcoming — and  I  cannot  see 
why    It    would    not    be — your    ta; 
rendered  easier,  and  the  security 
being  of  the  United  States  will 
cantly  enhanced. 

There   are    very   few   certainties 
apart   from   death,    taxes,   and   ir 
higher  dividends  from  the 
Peabody  Coal  Companies,  but  I 
to  include  in  these  certainties  th( 
says  we  cannot  go  on  importir.g 
quantities  that  we  are  now  indulgijig 
even  more  certainly  not  in  the 
quantities  that  are  projected   for 
ten  years. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions 
ready  made,  the  one  sure  way  to 
catastrophe  of  Increased  oil  Impo 
the    conversion    of    oil-fired    and 
power  plants  to  coal,  and  a  crasl 
in  the  technology  of  coal 
liquefaction. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  experts  wl: 
Ing  that  decontrol  of  gas  prices, 
trol  of  old  oil  prices,  are  what 
substantially  solve  our  energy-  fuel 
I  would  agree  that  partial  deconttol 
regulation  will  probably  be  necessai  f 
help.  What  Is  certain  Is  that  we 
yond  any  doubt  that  we  have  withl  i 
shores  enough  coal  to  see  us 
turies.  even   with  vastly  Increase* 
tion  and  utilization.  And  I  canno 
anybody  would  not  bet  on  a 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  high  irony 
teen  coal  gasification  plants  are  in 
In  Europe.  Africa.  Asia  and  the 
South  Africa  expects  to  produce  at 
of  its  total  energy  needs  by  coal 
next  year.   But  here  in  the  Unit*d 
where  we  have  half  of  the  worl<rs 
coal  reserves  and  a  critical  need 
full  scale  coal  gasification  plant  1 
der  construction. 

The  reluctance  of  U.S.  lndustrles|to 
huge  capital  sums  to  coal 
is  understandable,  and  they  probab|y 
invest  until  coal  conversion  is 
government  as  a  vital  and  on 
nent  of  an  overall  and  committee 
fuels  policy — a  policy  that  a  few 
leagues  and  I  have  tried  in  vain 
reality  for  20  years.  Nobody  is 
billions  of  capital  funds  In  plants 
be  at  the  mercy  of  wildly  fluctuating 
oil  prices,  and  find  that  the  conversion 
product  cannot  be  competitive  In 
the  huge   Investment  has  been 
government  policy  must  be  firm  eif)u; 
realistic  enough   to  give  assuranc 
conversion  investors  that  whatevei 
or  price,  pressures  the  major  oil 
might  attempt  to  bring,  coal 
here  to  stay.  Then,  and  only  then 
conversion   take   its  rightful   pi 
energy  picture.  And  "then",  in  ( 
parlous  condition.  Is  meet  assuredly 
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I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
all  is  negative.  I  have  high  hope 
long-overdue  federal  research  and 
ment  programs  now  underway,  and 
lei  efforts  being  made  by  the  coal 
and  the  equipment  manufacturers 
to  technologies  that  will  make  a 
our    coal    production   possible    in    t 
lr.^nie  of  ton  years  that  we  have  b^ 
What,  I  do  emphasize,  however,  is 
Is  of  the  essence.  Coal  mining,  frt 
managers  dowii  to  the  ccal  face,  is 
more   sophisticated    than    it   was 
years  ago.  and  it  takes  more  time 
rnen  in  the  use  of  fne  highlv  technics 
ment  that  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
the  goals. 

And  finally,  federal  policies  that 
almost  exclusive  use  of  oil  and  n„. 
in  tuiiity  boilers  must  be  revised.  We 
got  lliese  fuels  in  quantity  at  home 
We  cannot  afford  to  pav  the  extojt 
prices  to  import  them,  without  „.^ 
eocnomy.  But  we  do  have  the  coal.  _, 
utilize  this  coal  In  everv  concelvab  e 

I  don't  want  to  sound  "dramatic— I 
much  maligned  for  manv  vears.  coulc 
our  national  salvation. 

Thank  vou. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  on( 
most  serious  problems  facing  the 
Statss  today  is  our  energy  s 
our  great  dependence  on  the  »aai 
and  other  foreign  countries  for 
troleum  requirements. 

Most  everyone  recognizes 
problem  but  few  are  wilhng  to  i 
the  hard  realities.  Solving  this 
require.s  some  difficult  and  even 
lar  actions. 

The    Fargo   Forum,    North 
largest  newspaper,  carried  an 
editorial  on  this  subject,  and  one 
I  believe  would  make  a  lot  of 
most  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  j 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eiitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I  ecord 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum,  4une  14 

1975] 
Foao    Administration.    Dems    in 

Neab     Stalemate     in     Solving     'IEnebcy 

Crisis" 

As  the  Pord  administration  and  t* 
ocratic  majority  In  Congress  go  thefr 
rate  ways  in  trying  to  come  up  with 
able  and  acceptable  solution  to  the 
"energy  crisis."  the  situation  Is  fast 
ing  a  stalemate. 

The  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
tax  coal,  with  the  heavier  tax  on  v 
duced  by  strip  mine  operations,  it 
most  the  same  blU  that  President  Fbrd 
toed   at    the   end   of   the   '74   Congr  -ss, 
vetoed  it  again,  as  expected.  Despite  t  le 
tion  of  heavy  new  Democratic  majoi  Itles 
the   '74  congressional  elections,   the 
was  unable  to  mobilize  the  two-thh  Is 
Jority  needed  to  override  the  veto.  Tl  e 
ride  attempt  fell  short  by  only  thre 
but  it  means  that  Congress  will  have  '  o 
up  with  a  different  approach  if  it  1 
to  try  to  pass  another  bill  regulatii  g 
mining. 

More  recently,  the  House  refused  tc 
a  23-cent  Increase  in  the  federal  gasoljne 
an  Integral  part  of  an  energy  tax 
bill    written    by    the    Democrat-. 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

The  gas  tax  Increase  was  another  kem  to 
which  President  Ford  had  expressed  c<  mplet© 
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opposition.  Apparently,  a  majority  of  the 
House  agrees  with  him  that  the  American 
public  Is  not  ready  to  accept  higher  taxes  as 
the  only  feasible  way  to  cut  down  the  Import 
of  petroleum  products  from  abroad. 

Probably  the  underlying  problem  in  Wash- 
ington's failure  to  reach  agreement  on  en- 
ergy conservation  programs  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  not  yet  convinced  that  there 
is  truly  an  energy  crisis.  There  are  no  lineups 
Ht  the  service  stations.  Gasoline  is  readUy 
available  all  night  and  every  weekend.  Last 
winter  there  were  no  unheated  homes,  no 
unheated  churches,  no  unheated  offices.  Our 
neon  lights  still  blaze  across  the  country.  The 
air  conditioners  go  fuU  blast  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer. 

Still,  Congress  and  the  administration  talk 
In  terms  of  an  energy  crisis,  but  what  they 
are  reaUy  concerned  about  is  a  crisis  in  for- 
eign exchange,  because  we  are  spending  so 
much  of  our  money  for  high-priced  oil  from 
foreign  producers.  At  the  same  time  the  un- 
certainty about  what  the  government  will 
do  iu  regulating  and  taxing  our  coal  and  oU 
industries  throttles  any  effort  to  develop  in- 
creased domestic  energy  sources. 

There  will  be  an  energy  crisis  when  the 
Arab  oU-produclng  nations  Institute  another 
major  price  boost,  or  slap  another  embargo 
ou  exports  to  the  United  States.  Congress 
itself  puts  energy  production  in  a  secondary 
position.  The  strip-mining  blU  was  an  exam- 
ple. It  was  written  to  please  the  red-hot 
environmentalists  first,  and  any  Increased 
production  and  use  of  coal  was  supposed  to 
come  simply  because  there  is  more  coal  than 
oil  available  In  the  nation. 

"ITie  bin  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
What  Congress  should  do  Is  establish  a 
realistic  energy  production  progiam,  and  then 
fit  In  the  necessary  environmental  controls 
wltho'.it  stifling  the  various  types  of  eiiergy 
producers  and  transporters.  We  need  more 
coal  mines,  more  power  plants,  more  pipe- 
lines and  more  high  voltage  transmission 
lines.  If  we  don't  get  them  without  prolonged 
court  battles  every  step  of  the  way,  the  na- 
tion will  some  day  be  confronted  w^lth  a 
critical  energy  shortage. 

These  are  the  things  in  which  Congress 
should  interest  itself.  Instead  of  passing  bills 
which  they  know  President  Ford  will  veto.  A 
long  string  of  vetoed  bills  wUl  give  the  Demo- 
crats something  to  talk  about  iu  the  1976 
presidential  campaign,  but  that  Isn't  the  way 
to  solve  the  energy  problem. 


JOINT  ECONOr^C  C02>aMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  ECONOMIC  PLAN- 
NING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
completed  2  days  of  hearings  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  National  Economic  Planning. 
These  hearings  concei-ned  themselves 
with  the  problems  and  issues  involved  In 
planning  for  balanced  growth  and  full 
employment  in  America. 

In  my  judgment,  the  question  Uie  Na- 
tion faces  is  not  whether  or  not  to  plan, 
but  when  and  how  to  plan.  To  begin  the 
national  debate  on  planning  options, 
Senator  Javits  and  I  recently  introduced 
the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Planning  Act  of  1975,  S.  1795. 1  have  also 
introduced,  with  Senator  Javits  and 
others,  the  Equal  Opportunity  and  Pull 
Employment  Act,  S.  50 — to  provide  an 
effective  program  of  work  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  need  jobs.  Together,  these  pro- 
posals can  make  the  promise  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  a  reality  for  our 
people. 

The  witnesses  at  last  week's  hearing 
generally  supported  the  principle  of  na- 


tional economic  planning,  and  most  of 
them  were  in  substantial  agreement  vith 
the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill.  Yet,  there 
were  witnesses  who  opposed  planning 
and  presented  their  arguments  forcefully 
and  well. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  for  na- 
tional economic  planning.  This  is  ap- 
parent not  only  from  the  testimony  we 
have  heard,  but  also  from  the  many 
newspaper  stories,  articles,  and  editorials 
tiiat  have  been  written  about  the  subject 
in  recent  months. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  national  plan- 
ning will  not  be  a  panacea.  I  have  no  11- 
I'osions  that  somehow  a  set  of  planning 
procedures  will  be  a  cure-all.  I  know  that 
it  will  not  provide  policymakers  with  a 
ci-ystal  ball  to  see  clearly  into  the  future. 
But,  planning  can  provide  for  greater 
cooixlination  of  policies,  for  systematic 
appraisals  of  long-term  problems,  and  a 
governmental  mechanism  for  attempting 
to  marshal  scarce  national  resources  to 
n>eet  a  much  more  explicit  set  of  national 
goals. 

Americans  want  to  control  their  own 
destiny,  to  the  extent  possible.  We  are 
not  satisfied  to  depend  upon  fate  and 
luck. 

Private  corporations  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. Labor  organizations  plan  for  the 
future.  Our  State  and  local  governments 
do  a  great  deal  of  systematic  planning. 
In  fact,  being  the  pragmatic  people  we 
ai-e,  American  institutions  do  a  great 
deal  of  plaiming.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  last  bastion  of  mi- 
planned  activity  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  hearings  we  have  begun  represent 
an  effort  to  focus  public  attention  on  our 
failme  to  plan  and  its  cost  to  the  Nation. 
The  issue  of  national  economic  planning 
itself  is  one  that  is  just  barely  coming 
into  view  as  a  major  pubUc  policy  issue. 
Undoubtedly,  in  the  months  to  come,  it 
will  be  much  more  in  the  public  eye  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
course,  is  not  a  legislative  body.  However, 
Senator  Javixs  and  I,  as  authors  of  the 
Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1975,  and  also  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  con- 
cluded it  would  be  usef  id  to  inquire  into 
the  economic  issues  surrounding  the 
question  of  national  planning. 

A  good  deal  already  has  been  written 
about  the  Balanced  Growth  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Act,  some  of  it  not  too 
accurately.  It  may,  therefore,  be  helpful 
to  briefly  summarize  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  bill. 

Fu'st,  the  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  follow  In  the  development  of 
long-term  economic  policy.  Last  year 
Congress  enacted  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
to  fill  the  gap  that  existed  in  the  area 
of  short-term  eccmomic  poUcy.  That  was 
a  very  significant  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  believe  it  is  going  to  help  Congress 
greatly  in  all  matters  relating  to  fiscal 
and  budgetary  policy.  It  will  help  us  co- 
ordinate short-term  actions.  Congi'ess  is 
now  better  equipped  to  handle  short- 
term  economic  problems,  which  on  the 
executive  side  ai-e  dealt  with  through  the 
council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Ti-easuiy,  and  oflBcials  in 


other  agencies.  But  no  Government 
acency  has  the  responsibility  for  long- 
term  economic  policy.  As  a  result,  long- 
term  considerations  invariably  give  v.-ay 
before  the  immediacy  of  the  short-tenii 
requirements. 

The  Humphrey- Javits  bill  creates  an 
Economic  Plamiing  Board  iu  the  Office 
of  the  President  to  help  fill  this  need. 
The  Board  would  deal  exclusively*  with 
long-term  economic  issues. 

Second,  the  bill  pro\ides  for  demo- 
cratic plannmg.  We  do  not  seek  to  set 
up  a  group  of  technocrats  to  make  long- 
term  economic  decisions  for  the  rest  of 
us.  We  provide  for  checks  and  balances, 
for  a  great  variety  of  contributions  from 
different  parts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  for  State  and  local  participa- 
tion. 

Under  the  Himiphrey-Javits  bill.  Con- 
gress is  given  a  central  role  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  This  sliould  be  emphasized, 
because  in  my  judgment  economic  policy 
should  be  more  than  Executive  edict.  In 
addition,  the  bill  recognizes  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  federal  system,  and  that  the 
States  and  local  govei-nments  are  a  vital 
part  of  that  system.  We  have,  there- 
fore, included  in  the  planning  process  a 
very  significant  role  for  States  and  local 
governments. 

The  planning  board  would  draft  a  pro- 
posed plan  with  the  aid  of  a  Council  on 
Economic  Planning,  composed  of  cab- 
inet members  and  other  high  ranking 
executive  branch  oflSaials,  and  an  Ad- 
visory ComiTiiitee  on  Economic  Planning 
composed  of  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  President  and  eight  persons  appoint- 
ed by  Congress. 

The  President,  after  approving  the 
draft  submitted  to  him  by  tlie  plamiuig 
board  and  modified  by  the  Council  on 
Economic  Plaiuilng,  would  transmit  a 
proposed  plan  to  Congress.  At  the  same 
time,  copies  of  the  proposed  plan  would 
be  sent  to  the  GoveiTior  of  each  State. 
The  Jouit  Economic  Committee  would 
hold  extensive  hearings  on  tlie  proposed 
plan  after  receiving  the  viewi  of  each 
standing  committee  of  Contness  as  well 
as  reports  from  each  of  tlie  Governors. 
It  is  assumed  tliat  the  Governors  will 
hold  public  hearings  in  then*  States  so 
as  to  obtain  the  views  of  citizens  and 
State  and  local  officials. 

The  bill  gives  Congres.>  the  authority 
to  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify  anj- 
portion  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  any 
portion  of  the  proposed  plan  that  is  not 
approved  by  Congress  may  not  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Piesident.  Wliat  we  have 
done  is  to  provide  for  the  widest  pubUc 
participation  in  the  planning  process. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  a  Division 
of  Economic  Information  imder  the  plan- 
ning board  to  obtain  information  from 
Federal  agencies  and  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  inf  ornmtion  to  the  public  so 
that  decisions  by  individuals,  business 
firms,  and  States  and  local  governments 
can  be  made  on  a  more  informed  basis 
than  is  the  case  today.  Among  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  a  description  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  data  gathering  agencies  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  and  the  cross 
purposes  and  confusion  which  they  some- 
times serve  to  produce. 

FinaUy.  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill  pro- 
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vides  for  a  voluntary  system  of  economic 
planning,  as  distinguished  from  a  man- 
datory or  compulsory  system.  No  author- 
ity is  placed  In  the  economic  planning 
board  or  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  Office  of  the  President  to 
order  or  direct  the  private  sector  of  tiie 
roonomy  to  do  anything  as  a  result  of 
;>  pat-tlcular  economic  plan.  There  has 
been  considerable  confu.sion  on  this 
point,  and  there  is  understandable  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  some  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the' guise  of  eco- 
nomic planning  will  seek  to  expand  its 
control  over  the  economy.  Unforttinately, 
that  is  what  planning  meiuis  in  some 
countries.  But  that  is  not  a  true  defini- 
tion of  planning  and  that  is  certainly  not 
the  way  planning  would  work  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  intended  that  the  plan  will  iden- 
tify the  resources  required  for  achieving 
our  economic  objectives.  The  plan  may 
also  recommend  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  to  achieve  the  objectives. 
But  I  want  to  stress  that  the  plan  can 
only  recommend  steps  to  achieve  objec- 
tives and  goals.  Congress  will  be  required 
to  pass  on  those  recommendations  and  it 
i.s  only  Congress  that  can  establish,  in 
•  he  first  place,  the  national  goals. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  JEC  hearings  on 
Jtme  11  and  12  we  were  pleased  to 
receive  testimony  from  .several  outstand- 
ing witnesses.  Because  of  the  qtiality  of 
their  testimony,  and  the  need  for  a  bet- 
tor understanding  of  the  cconoinic  plan- 
ning issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Llie  statements  of  Mr.  Leonard  Wood- 
tork.  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
t  rs.  Lief  H.  Olsen,  senior  vice-president 
and  economist  for  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  W.  Howard 
Chase,  consultant  and  former  vice-presi- 
dent for  the  American  Can  Co., 
Leon  H.  Keyserling.  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  George 
G.  Ilagerdorn,  chief  economist  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Robert  R.  Nathan,  president  of  Robert  R. 
Nathan  Associates,  and  W.  W.  Leontief, 
Nobel  Prize  winner  for  his  work  in  eco- 
nomics, be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Ijvo.nako  Womdclkk 
I  am  very  happy  to  participaie  in  this 
ComtnU tee's  consideration  of  propo.sa^s  for 
uattonol  economic  plannini^.  i>ecause  the 
lack  of  such  plannlnR  is  a  fimflamental 
.shortcoming  of  our  sy.stem.  We  do  not  have 
mechanisms  adeqtiate  to  deal  with  the  Inter- 
dependence and  long  lead  times  that  stem 
from  developments  such  as  in.Htunt  commu- 
nication, specialized  production  and  Invest- 
ment In  complex  technology.  Individual  ele- 
ments of  the  economy  utilize  sophisticated 
furecasting  In  an  attempt  to  meet  their  own 
needs.  A  number  of  states  have  efforts  tmder 
wuy  to  plan  for  their  economic  development. 
However,  at  the  national  level  there  is  no 
provisions  for  developing  the  comprehen- 
.sive  long-range  overview  required  to  estab- 
lish goals  and  the  policies  to  achieve  them, 
nor  is  there  the  coordinated  data  gathering 
that  niiibt  support  such  planning. 

The  prevalent  attitude  continues  to  re- 
iifit  the  assumption  that  millions  of  sepa- 
r.iie  decisions  made  dally  in  all  areas  of  the 
c-onomy — including  tho.<ie  made  by  the  fed- 
tral  government  itself— W.Il.  somehow,  pro- 
diice  satisfactory  result. =;.  But  few  .Americans 
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are   satisfied   with    the   oulcome. 

high  unemployment,  rapid 

ages  of  energy,  transportation,  hous: 

cal  care  and  other  important 

In  order  to  improve  the  sitautioii 

a  procedure  for  effective  national 

piaiuiing. 

As  you  probaiiiy  know.  I  liave 
Mated    with    the    Initiative    Com 
National    Economic    Planning    whic 
dui>ed    a    (Statement    on    this    subji 
statement  has  received  support 
nihcant  number  of  notable  peopit 
imply  that  they  each  agree  with  ev 
ol  .iiiy  specific  propo-sal.  Uaiher, 
siTiljfc    to    uie   idea    that   nationnl 
plaiHiiiig  Is  jieedcd.  and  \:rge  the 
to  move  ffrward  in  establl.shlng  a  n 
to  arhlcve  that. 

The  bill   (S.   ITB.'S)   which  ha.s 
duced    by    Sjenators    Hutnphrey 
provides  an  excellent  basis  lor 
consideration.  As  the  dLscussion 
gre.sses.    (liere    itiidoubtedly    will 
susgestions  for  changes  in  specific 
of  the  bill.  I  plan  to  review  it 
my   staff  for   such    coments.    .'it 
however.  It  seems  more  appropriat 
slder  the  general  principles   that 
bHsjf  to  .such  legi.«.lation.  rather 
iJito  any  detailed  aspects  of  the 

The  most  basic  concept  is  the 
of  puhlic  i)iput,  di.scussioii  and 
in  short,  effective  assurance  that 
be  demoTatic  planning.  National 
planning   is   not   to   be   merely   a 
analy.sts.  conduced  by  experts,  of  a 
possible   proctd'.ires.   It   require.^  t 
lishment  tif  goals  and  priorities;  tl 
reflect    the   di-sires  of   the   -America! 
It  will  be  neces.sRry   to  make  eifec 
vi.si:<n   for   widespread   public 
ol   Huy  proposed  plan,  possibly  of  ;i 
of  alternative  plans,  in  order  to  o 
input   which   the   govenimetit   will 
arrive  at  conclusion.s. 

One  of  the  mechani-nis  for  achie 
democr.itic  planning  is  the  cherk 
ance   of    tlie    Executive    and    Con;; 
Executive  branch  would  initiate  c 
tion   of  each   plan    (ihcy  are   to 
biennially),  and  based  on  that  the 
would     submit     his 
Congroiw,    This    activity    of    the 
branoh  should  include  procedure.« 
ing  sufficient  staff  support)  for  not 
mental  representatives  of  broad  se 
the  public  to  participate  in  the 
of  proposed  plans:    this  would  i 
development  of  alternative  plans 
propriate.   The   Congres.s   would 
pendent  arrangements  to  evaluate 
posals— both    as    to    technical    an 
policy    aspects  —in    order    to    forau 
National    Economic    Plan.    Therea  i 
Executive   branch    would   be   restx) 
see   that  the  activitie.s  of  departm 
agencies  throughout  the  federal 
are  consistent  wich  the  Plan.  Simila 
legislation   enacted   by   Congress 
consistent  with  the  ovcr,>ll  framewo 
lished  by  the  Plan. 

I  urge  you  to  keep  In  mind  thi' 
of  the  Plan  as  a  framework,  with 
decisions  about  specific  matters 
plnce.  It  would  provide  the  overviev 
the  entire  economy  and  ahead  Int 
that   we  now  lack.  Obviously  the 
process  mttst  deal  with  specific  tinu 
and  aspects  of  the  economy,  and 
mtist  be  e.spressed  in  those  terms,  f 
le.s'-.  its  primary  importance  is  in 
the  inferaction  of  these  specifics.  W 
•^outiuue  to  deal  with  every  l.s.sue  ii 
ently.  without  regard   to  our  total 
ments  for  natural  resources  and  ot 
ters.  Similarly,  we  cannot  continut 
with  i.vsues  on  a  short-term  basis 
Put  structure  of  government  dec 
ing  is  loo  heavily  influenced  by 
occur  within  a  year  or  so.  The 
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adopting  a  Plan  is  to  obtain  the 
that  now  is  missing. 

Obviously,  tite  Plan  cannot  solve  ^ 
lems,  nor  will  it  fully  anticipate  all 
opments  (even  if  it  is  revised  bl 
There  will  continue  to  be  need  for 
tailed  action  by  Congress  and  the  . 
on  specific  matters  and  for  specific 
riods.  Many  obvious  Illustrations 
mind: 

The  budget:   The  Plan  would  not 
the    aiuuial    budgeting    process:    ins 
would  provide  a  time  perspective  that 
only  minimally  available. 

Energy:    We   must  have   an   overt^I 
gram    to   deal    with    this   matter    it 
cover  many  more  details  than  is  fea^ 
consider    in    a    National    Economic 
nevertheles-s-.  even  air  issue  as  broad 
gy  should  be  evaluated  with  respect  i,,  »j 
national  goals,  such  as  full  employmt  nt 
•    Tran.sportatlon:    There   Is  growing 
nition    that  an   overall   transportatU 
gram  is  needed;   a  major  portion  of  ei 
prog'.am  would  have  to  be  coordlnat*  d 
'he  energy  program,  but  each  has 
unphcations;  neither  one  can  be  co 
as  a  snb.-^idiary  of  the  other,  nor  can  » 
con.sidered  independently,  they  need 
considered   as   part   of   an   ovarall 
E:Mnomic  Plan. 
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the    relationship    between    the    « 
Ja\it3  bill   for  national   planning 
proposed  "Equal  Opportunity  and 
ploy  men  t  Act"  sponsored  bv  Repr=, 
Hawkins  and  Senator  Humphrey.  lu 
these  are  complementarv  piecesof  le 
(even  though  various  details  would  ^ 
be  reconciled),  and  I  understand  thl 
tlie  view  which  Senator  Humhprey 
la.st  October"  when  he  stated  that 
planr.ing  njcchanisms  might  be   ...^^ 
.nchipve   the   go:a   of   fiui   emplovmer  t 
Humphrey -Javits  bill  deals  with  the  t 
issue  of  long-range  national  plannin  » 
Hawklns-Himiphrey  bill  makes  it  clei 
the  primary  goal  of  any  such  natioiia 
mng  nuist  be  the  achievement  of 
ployment     (that    bill    .ii.so    provides 
mechanisms -e.g..   the   Emplovment 
and  Job  Corps  provisions— to  implem*  i 
full  employment  goa! ) .  Planning  mus 
mately  be  based  on  value  judgment! 
the  priority  of  various  goals:  the  c< 
effect  of  these  two  bills  would  make 
that     the     provision     of    income 
throu-4h    full    employment.    Is  "the 
goal.  Planning  is  needed  to  achieve 
ployment  and  other  goals;  equally  ii„„, 
goaN  which  reflect  human  needs  m 
mandated  if  planning  is  to  avoid 
abuses. 

A  necessa-v  lequireinent  for  efferlivi 
ning   is   the   availabilltv  of  adequa 
Furthermore,    data    obtained    from 
sources  mu.st  be  compatible  so  that 
be  consolidated.  I  have  been  told 
are  over  fifty  federal  offices  c( 
nomic  data,  in  most  instances  ..^o« 
detailed,  frequently  obsolete,  often 
dictory  and  incompatible.  No  single 
responsible  for  setting  appropriate  s 
and    bringing   these    data   together 
they  can  be  used  to  pmsue  coherent 
objectives.    The   national    planning 
nlsm  must  have  authority  to  deal°w 
Issue.  In  this  colinection.  It  must  be 
mind  that  an  important  purpose  of  pi. 
Is  to  anticipate  future  developments 
Insights  often  result  from  putting 
data  that  previously  might  have 
sidered  unrelated.  The  present  a^^. 
government  data  collection  too  often 
that  the  reason  for  obtaining  the 
the  expected  relationship)    be 
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advance;  It  Is  the  discovery  of  au  unexpected 
relationship  whidi  is  often  the  most  import- 
ant value  of  any  data  analysla.  Tbua,  wlille 
the  data  collecting  agency  should  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  unnecessary  work  by  those 
who  have  to  supply  the  data,  it  should  have 
authority  to  obtain  significant  data  even  if 
the  precise  relevance  of  that  data  is  unclear. 
Data  must  be  disseminated  in  useful  form, 
as  well  as  collected.  I  emphasized  earlier  the 
need  for  public  participation  in  the  discus- 
sion and  evaluation  of  proposed  plans.  To 
achieve  that,  there  must  be  adequate  ar- 
rangements to  provide  needed  data  and 
analysis.  Here  again  we  must  find  the  proper 
balance  between  the  work  involved  and  the 
need  for  public  discussants  to  have  informa- 
tion sufHclent  to  make  useful  evaluations  aud 
suggestions. 

Another  Important  procedure  hi  the 
achievement  of  democratic  planning  is  the 
Involvement  of  regional,  state,  and  local 
planning  units.  Our  federal  system  recognizes 
the  variations  that  exist  across  the  nation, 
and  this  must  be  reflected  in  the  planning 
process.  The  national  agency  wUl  have  to  ob- 
tain Input  from  these  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment In  formulating  any  proposed  plan,  and 
they  must  be  used  in  the  public  evaluation, 
and  ultimate  Implementation  of  any  plan.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  aware  that  a  number  of 
states  have  economic  planning  mechanisms 
at  various  stages  of  development,  while 
any  such  state  mechanism  must  be  adapted 
to  special  conditions  In  that  state,  it  should 
also  operate  in  a  way  which  will  produce 
data  and  analysis  compatible  with  the  na- 
tional planning.  Furthermore,  such  states 
now  must  make  their  own  predictions  as  to 
the  future  national  goals,  policies,  and  ac- 
tivities. The  adoption  of  a  National  Plan 
would  provide  the  states,  and  other  planning 
units,  with  that  information. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  few  conunents  on  the 
effect  of  national  planning  on  activities  of 
the  private  sector.  The  "Snee-Jerk"  reaction 
to  proposals  for  national  planning  Is  that 
our  lives  will  be  more  controlled  than  now. 
That  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  planning 
which  I  have  In  mind.  There  is  no  desire  to 
tell  Individuals  where  they  are  to  live  or 
work,  nor  what  they  are  to  purchase  for  con- 
sumption or  investment.  Similarly,  it  Is  not 
intended  that  specific  goals  would  be  set  for 
bushiess  firms.  Instead,  the  specification  of 
national  goals  and  policies  would  provide 
Individuals  and  businesses  with  additional 
Information  on  which  to  base  their  own  deci- 
sions. Obviously,  it  would  be  foolish  for 
someone  to  undertake  an  activity  which  will 
be  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  because  It  con- 
flicts with  known  national  goals.  Similarly, 
in  extending  credit,  lenders  are  more  likely 
to  approve  investments  which  are  consistent 
with  national  goals  and  policies  and  hence 
less  likely  to  go  Into  default. 

Furthermore,  numerous  government  deci- 
sions are  now  made  which  affect  each  of  us 
in  many  ways.  These  range  from  the  cmrent 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  overall  economy  to 
matters  such  as  where  a  road  or  government 
building  will  be  located.  Developing  a  frame- 
work for  these  decisions  will  give  greater 
assurance  that  they  wUl  assist  in  achieving 
our  overaU  goals.  Instead  of  a  single  goal 
at  the  cost  of  other  goals  with  equal — or 
perhaps  higher— priority. 

Many  of  those  who  oppose  national  eco- 
nomic planning  would  like  us  to  Ignore  the 
effect  now  exerted — and  not  Just  by  govern- 
ment—over our  actions  and  decisions.  The 
200  largest  UJ3.  industrial  corporations  con- 
trol two-thirds  of  the  assets  and  employ 
50  percent  of  the  industrial  workforce.  They 
now  make  decisions  which  affect  all  of  us, 
but  those  decisions  are  based  on  the  inter- 
ests of  those  corporations  rather  than  of  the 
people.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we  will  be 
affected  by  the  decisions  of  others;  Instead 
It  is  who  will  make  those  decisions  and  who 


will  benefit  from  them.  Democratic  national 
planning  for  widespread  benefit  la  preferable 
to  our  present  system  that  produces  unnec- 
essary hardship  and  ralferlng. 

Statement  or  Leit  H.  Oi£em 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thanlc  you  and 
the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  detailed  direction  of  eco- 
nomic activity  by  the  federal  gorernment  cr 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "economic  plan- 
ning." My  appearance  here  is  in  response  to 
your  Invitation  to  produce  what  you  hope 
will  be  a  vigorous  national  debate  on  eco- 
nomic planning.  I  take  a  dim  view  of  further 
government  intervention  into  the  private 
economy.  And  I  am  specifically  opposed  to 
the  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1975. 

My  opposition  to  the  centralized  economic 
planning  proposed  by  this  legislation  is 
threefold. 

First,  centralized  economic  planning  by 
government  would,  by  depriving  people  oX 
their  right  to  make  free  choices  and  decisions, 
decisively  limit  personal  liberty. 

Second,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  supports 
the  crucial  assvunption  underlying  ceutral 
planning,  namely,  that  the  service  inflation 
followed  by  the  deep  recession  from  which 
we  are  suffering  steuks  from  ttM  failure  of  the 
central  government  to  direct  activities  in  the 
private  economic  sector. 

ThUd,  on  the  contrary,  economic  planning, 
similar  to  price-wage  controls  and  other  ef- 
forts to  allocate  economic  resources,  would 
provide  an  excuse  for  pursuing  highly  in- 
flationary monetary  and  fiscal  pedicles. 

Lot  me  elaborate  on  these  three  points. 

1 )    Threat  to  Economic  Freedoms 

ihe  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  would  establish  an  Economic  Plan- 
ning Board  with  responslbUlty  for  "antici- 
pating the  Nation's  econonUc  needs,  measur- 
ing available  national  economic  resources. 
aasaring  an  adequate  supply  of  industrial 
raw  materials  and  energy,  outUning  economic 
goals,  and  in  the  light  of  long-range  eco- 
nomic trends  and  opportunities,  for  develop- 
ing a  proposed  Balanced  Economic  Growth 
Plan,  and  recommending  policies  to  achieve 
the  objections  of  the  Plan."  i 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
comprehensive  government  blueprint  for  the 
restructuring— the  radical  restructuring— of 
the  private  sector.  And  the  Act  provides 
broad  powers  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  assured  us 
th.at  the  Economic  PlanxUng  Board  would  not 
have  the  power  to  tell  anyone  what  to  do, 
that  powers  would  be  those  of  persuasion, 

not  direction.  Government  by  perstiaslon 

the  line  between  persuasion  and  coercion  l>e- 
comes  wafer  thin — ^however.  Is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  maintenance  of  a  free  society. 
The  establishment  of  committees  on  a  re- 
gional and  local  basis,  the  creation  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Economic  Plaimiug 
composed  of  btisiness,  labor  and  the  public 
at  large  coupled  with  proposals  for  wide- 
spread hearings  on  multiple  levels,  creates 
an  environment  that  is  completely  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  that  played  such  an 
Important  role  in  our  democratic   society. 

'Furthermore.  Section  208  of  the  Act 
states:  "The  Plan  shall — 

(1)  establish  economic  objectives  for  a  pe- 
riod to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  full  employment,  price  stabUlty,  bal- 
anced economic  growth,  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  income,  the  efficient  utilization  of 
both  private  and  public  resoturces,  balanced 
regional  and  urban  development,  stable  In- 
ternational relations,  and  meeting  essential 
national  needs  in  transportation,  energy,  ag- 
riculture, raw  materials,  housing,  education, 
public  service,  and  reseai-ch  and  develop- 
ment ..." 


Kannlng  would  introduce  here  those  ele- 
ments of  persuasion  and  coercion  that  are 
so  common  In  the  highly  centralized  eco- 
nomics of  Eastern  Eiutjpe,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China.  For  example,  Alexel  Kosygln, 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the 
II.S3.R..  In  his  report  of  the  five-year  plan 
In  1971  said: 

"The  Party's  Central  Committee  criticized 
breaches  of  state  dlsclpime  by  some  eco- 
nomic executives:  non-fulfillment  of  plans, 
Of  targets  for  cooperated  deliveries,  and  a 
weakened  sense  of  responslbUlty  to  the 
people.  .  .  .  The  Party  requires  that  every 
administrator  should  have  a  high  sense  of 
duty  to  the  people,  [and]  approach  the  ful- 
fillment of  economic  tasks  with  state  inter- 
ests In  view.  .  .  ." 

The  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  itself  and  the  fact  sheet  that  was 
distributed  at  the  time  of  Its  Introduction 
do  not  spell  out  how  the  private  sector  will 
be  Induced  to  perform  In  a  way  that  wotUd 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  economic 
plan.  However,  the  Initiative  Committee  for 
National  Economic  Planning  which  provided 
expert  counsel  in  the  preparation  of  the  act 
was  somewhat  more  explicit  In  the  state- 
ment that  it  distributed  regarding  national 
economic  planning.  In  that  statement  the 
Committee  said : 

"it  should  be  clear  that  the  planning  Office 
would  not  set  specific  goals  for  General 
Motors,  General  Electric,  General  Poods,  or 
any  other  Individual  firm.  But  it  would 
indicate  the  number  of  cars,  the  number  of 
generators  and  the  quantity  of  frozen  foods 
we  are  likely  to  require  in,  say.  five  years, 
and  it  would  try  to  induce  the  relevant  In- 
dustries to  act  accordingly." 

But  Just  as  In  the  days  of  the  NBA— the 
National  Recovery  Administration — with  its 
"Blue  Eagle"  in  the  early  1930s,  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  if  large  segments  of 
American  Industry  are  unwilllpg  to  behave 
In  a  manner  which  would  be  consistent  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Economic  Planning  Board 
that  means  would  not  be  found  to  "per- 
suade" recalcitrant  Industries  to  comply. 
Again,  the  Initiative  Committee  for  National 
Economic  Planning  in  Its  statement  said: 
"...  to  reach  democratically  chosen  objec- 
tives, it  Influences  those  decisions  with  a 
consistent  set  of  economic  techniques.  Tlte 
means  of  hifluencing  those  decisions  are 
already  familiar  to  us.  Some,  such  as  tax 
Incentives  and  disincentives,  and  traditional 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  Uifluence  in- 
dividual actions  Indirectly.  Others,  such  as 
selective  credit  controls,  guidance  of  basic 
capital  flows,  limits  to  the  use  of  air,  water 
and  land,  and  mandatory  resource  alloca- 
tion, affect  Individual  actions  directly." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chah-man,  that  unless  the 
economic  plan  is  largely  ignored  as  the  so- 
called  "indicative  plans"  are  hi  Prance,  ways 
and  means  will  be  found  to  comrel  or  coerce 
Individuals,  business  enterprises  and  entire 
industries  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
bureaucrats  who  comprise  the  Economic 
Planning  Board. 

(2)  The  Absence  of  Centralized  Oorem- 
ment  Plannhig  is  Not  The  Cause  of  Our 
Present  Economic  Distress. 

It  appears  to  me  that  proponents  of  4Je- 
talled  government  planning  of  the  prirate 
sector  are  seizing  on  the  economic  distress 
of  the  country  as  an  excuse  to  rvrive  aa 
already  tried  and  discredited  Idea  that  has 
little  relevance  to  current  economic  pTt>b- 
lema.  Economic  insUbntty  also  creates  a 
political  environment  in  which  proposals 
for  new  regulations  and  radical  structural 
changes  thrh-e.  And  the  underlying  assump- 
tion never  changes.  It  is  that,  if  only  these 
measures  had  been  implemented  at  some 
earlier  date,  our  current  economic  problems 
would  have  been  averted.  But  there  Is  little 
or  no  evidence  to  support  that  contention. 

Mr.  Chatrman,  I  wUl  not  go  Into  a  detailed 
analysla  of  the  elements  that  produced  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  In  1974  and  1975,  but  I 
would  like  to  enter  Into  t)ie  record  a  copy  of 
the  tallc  I  delivered  before  fh*  Annual  Vir- 
ginia Conference  on  World  Trade  In  October 
1974  which  does  provide  somewhat  greater 
detail.  I  would  like  to  add  here,  however,  that 
tlie  Introduction  of  price-wage  controls  In 
August  1971,  which  were  also  offered  to  the 
country  as  a  panacea  for  otir  economic  prob- 
lems, contributed  significantly  to  bottlenecks 
B!id  the  shortages  which  we  experienced  in 
1073  and  1974. 

In  an  analysis  undertaken  by  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  at  First  National  City 
Bank  we  observed  that  price-wage  controls 
did  not  Interfere  seriously  with  the  timing 
of  new  capital  investments  in  the  basic 
materials  industry,  but  they  interfered  sub- 
stantlaUy  with  the  ability  of  those  industries 
to  allocate  available  resources  effectively 
through  the  price  mechanism.  Those  indus- 
tries were  caught  in  the  summer  of  1971 
with  prices  at  relatively  low  cyclical  levels. 
Unlike  finished  goods  industries,  basic  ma- 
terials prices  are  actually  reduced  during 
recessions,  and  this  was  the  case  in  the  re- 
cession of  1969-70.  In  1972  and  1973,  the 
sales  of  these  industries  ran  from  two  to 
seven  times  the  annual  average  increases 
over  the  preceding  16  years  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached full  utilization  of  their  capacity, 
they  were  forced  more  and  more  to  place 
customers  on   a  quota  basis. 

In  addition,  at  the  same  time  that  we  ap- 
plied price-wage  controls  in  1971,  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  effectively  reduced  the 
prices  of  U.S.  goods  and  services — particularly 
many  basic  materials  prices — at  or  below 
world  prices,  thus  attracting  a  strong  de- 
mand from  overseas. 

So  it  was  not  the  absence  of  detailed  gov- 
ernment planning  of  the  private  sector  that 
produced  these  chaotic  conditions  in  the 
basic  materials  area,  but  It  was  instead  gov- 
ernment intervention,  specifically  the  imposi- 
tion of  price-wage  controls  and  earlier  on 
misguided  efforts  to  maintain  rigidly  fixed 
exchange  rates  for  the  dollar.  There  were 
those  who  warned  that  price  controls  would 
have  these  effects.  There  were  those  who 
urged  that  price-wage  controls  be  terminated 
promptly  and  early  in  1972.  To  characterize 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years  as  the  prod- 
uct of  chance  and  the  lack  of  coordinated 
planning  is  to  ignore  these  basic  facts,  as 
well  as  a  tested  body  of  economic  theory. 

I  find  it  particularly  distressing,  and  my 
feara  about  the  poKsibility  of  preserving  our 
freedoms  grow  stronger,  when  economic  diffi- 
culties that  were  directly  caused  by  the 
fumbling  band  of  government  elicit  demands 
for  still  more  government  intervention.  It  Is 
as  if  an  effort  were  made  to  "save"  a  drown- 
ing man  by  forcing  more  water  down  his 
throat. 

In  1968  we  heard  it  said  that  monetary 
policy  could  not  alone  slow  inflation.  So  the 
10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge  was  Im- 
posed. But  that  was  a  mistake.  Monetary 
policy  had  to  do  the  job  U\  the  final  analysis. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  effective  that  the  income 
tax  surcharge  soon  had  to  be  repealed  and 
the  suspended  investment  tax  credit  rein- 
stated. Once  again.  In  197! .  we  were  told  that 
monetary  policy  was  obsolete  and  uo  longer 
effective  in  combatting  inflation.  And  so 
price-wage  controls  were  imposed  with  dls- 
astroua  effects  for  the  U.S.  economy  in  1978 
and  1974.  Now  again  we  find  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  discredited  to  make  room  for 
detaUed  government  planning  of  the  private 
sector.  Inflation  and  recession  are  substan- 
tially monetary  phenomena  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  government.  These  economic  qycles 
do  not  emlnate  from  capricious  decisions  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  which 
needs  therefore  to  be  analzed,  controlled  and 
shorn  of  its  freedoms. 

But  the  lags  in  the  conduct  of  monetary 
aud  fiscal  policy  are  constantly  underesti- 
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mated  in  this  world  of  Impatience.  iThe  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  unlike  Uistai  t  coffee, 
there  is  no  such  animal  as  an  instar  t  mone- 
tary effect.  It  takes  time — not  as  long  as 
vintage  wine — but  time  nonetheh  ss.  And 
that  is  why  we  had  last  September's  i  pectacle 
of  a  •'simMnlf  meeting  to  combat  nflation 
at  a  time  when  It  was  obvious  to  mi  ny  ana- 
lysts that  we  were  already  plunged  Into  the 
deepest  of  the  postwar  recessions. 

(3)  Economic  Planning  Will  Subfcrdinate 
and  Multiply  Monetary  and  Fiscal   Policies. 

Paragraph  three  In  Section  208  oi  the  Act 
slatps  the  Plan  shall: 

•'(3)  recommend  legislative  and 
tratlve    actions    necessary    or    dej.. 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Plan 
ing  recommendations  with  respect  u. 
supply   growth,    the   Federal   budge 
needs,    interest    rates,    taxes    and   a 
antitrust  and  merger  policy,  changi 
dustrial  structure  and   regulation, 
tioual  trade,  and  other  policies  and 
of  economic  signiflcance." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  link  between  m 
ply  and  changes  in  nominal  nationa 
has  clearly   been   established   by 
dance  of  historical  evidence  that 
over  centuries.  Just  for  lllustratior 
state  that  an  Increase  of  8  percen 
narrowly  defined  money  stock — that 
rency  in  circulation   plus  prlvatel 
checking    account    balances — to    w 
wotUd  add  2  percent  for  sectilar  v 
money  would  generate  a  10  percent  „ 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  or 
gross  national  product.  And  if  the 
for  real  GNP  is  4  percent,  the  rei 
of  Inflation  would  be  6   percent 

But   suppose   that   in   order   to   ., 
'full  employment"  goal  by  .say  th( 
1976,  the  Planning  Board  decrees  tl 
supply  grows  at   15  percent  and  fo 
another  recession  it  must  hold  or  .^, 
money  growth.  The  rate  of  Inflatioji 
then   gradually  accelerate   to    11 
back  to  the  doiible-digit  environment 
we  have  found  to  be  intolerable.  So 
have  here  is  a  conflict  between  price 
and   full  employment.  It  is  a 
reconciling  the  irreconcilable. 

Another  dllenuna.  How  will  we 
grips  with  the  problems  of  Interest  i 
and  monetary  policy?  Interest  rates 
only  for  a  short  while  after  the 
of  a  more  expansionary  monetary  j. 
then  they  begin  to  rise.  And  pursuing 
more  expansionary  monetary  policy 
check  the  rise  of  interest  rates  will  i 
In  fact,  it  is  like  trying  to  smothfr 
witli  gasoline.  Tlie   faster  the  m 
grows,  the  faster  the  inflation  and 
♦he  Interest  rate.?. 

Mr.  Chairman,  far  from  fearing  th 
of  central  planning  will  lead  to  . 
believe  that  greater  intervention  by 
cral  government  in  the  private  sect<  r 
shortages,  bottlenecks  and  other  d 
rather  than  to  prevent  them.  We 
shortages  today  because  the  price  n 
Is  now  permitted  to  both  encoura 
production  and  clear  market;;  throuf^ 
price  changes.   Now,  of  course,   we 
perlenclng  Insufficient   demand   bec^ 
necessity  monetary  policy  was  forcec 
the   rate  of   money  growth   below 
of  inflation  to  avoid  validating  doii 
Increases. 

In  my  opinion,  we  made  a  posillve  .step 
this  year  in  obtaining  from  the  n  onetary 
authorities  a  better  insight  into  th(  targets 
for  monetary  growth.  We  should  m  )ve  fur- 
ther along  this  road  to  Improve  ptib  Ic  com- 
prehension with  regard  to  the  linkage 
between  monetary  policy  and  Income  growth. 
Had  businessmen  last  year  underst<  od  that 
monetary  policy  would  not  validate  i  heir  In- 
ventory decisions,  we  might  well  ha\  ?  begun 
cooling  off  Inflation  earlier  and  \^  ith  Icfs 
economic   diflicultles.   In  short,  we   can  do 
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much  to  improve  the  execution  and  th 
lie  tmderstanding  of  oiw  traditional 
tary  and  fiscal  policies.  We  can  also 
along  a  program  of  eliminating  thos 
ernment  measiu-es  that  Interfere  \ 
productivity  and   efficiency  of   the 
sector.  Such  proposals  as  those  m„. 
rear  by  Hendrik  S.  Houtliakker,  former 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Adv 
a   means  of  fighting  inflation   are 
timely  today. 

We  are  now  at  a  crucial  juncture 
economic    history    of    our    coiuitry. 
worked  hard  to  reduce  Inflation,  we 
ercise  patience  and  wisdom  in  the  >,v 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to  avo 
other   painful   round   of   Inflation 

by  more  recession  and  worse  unem; 

As  with  the  summit  meetings  last  year 
we  heard  proposals  for  additional  ecc,., 
restraints  at  a  time  when  the  econon  y 
well  advanced  into  recession,  we  must 
against  policy  proposals  emanating  fri 
patience  with  the  pace  of  economic 
ery— policies   which   would   propel 
economic  disorder.  Among  such  pr^^ 
the  current  one  which  would  send  us  p,. 
a  new  adventure  In  economic  plannli  g 
should   bear   in  mind  that  those  ar 
the  economy,  wlilch  have  been  subjec^ 
the  most  intensive  goveriunent  plannln  j, 
tilatlon  and  supervision — such  as  trs 
tatlon,  housing  and  most  recently  our 
utilities — ^have  also  been  the  scene  of 
and/or  bankruptcy. 

Some  of  our  most  perverse  economic 
strategies  have  been  caudv  coated  for 
consumption.  They  come"  in  such  pa 
as    price-wage    controls    where    labor, 
sumcrs  and  business  lose  out;  or  as  ii 
rate  ceilings   which  force  savers   to 
dize  borrowers  during  inflation;   or 
minimum  wage  which  prices  Jobs  out 
market  and  prevents  the  young  and  ti 
skUIed  from  exercising  the  fundaments 
dom  of  negotiating  for  a  job  on  the 
terms:  or  as  restraint  on  utUlty  rates 
will   ultimately  deprive  consumers 
quale  power;  or  as  environmental 
which  hide  staggering  costs  which  c^ 
must  pay  though  they  rarely  know  w. 
are  buying.   Economic   planning   is 
these.  Cloaked  with  the  word  "d* 
and  promising  a  world  of  perfect  ^v. 
order,  how  can  anyone  find  serious  p. 
But  there  is  a  loss  of  per.sojial  freedon|s 
the  hidden  costs  of  potentially  sev 
ruptions  to  the  economy.  When  the 
sector    suffers    another    economic    ^ 
breakdow  n,  this  time  from  governraen 
ning,  what  new  kind  of  economic  st 
jackets  will  government  fashion  for 
business  and  consimiers? 
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Si.\TrMENT   OF  W.  Howard   Ciia^ 
My  name  is  W.  Howard  Chase.  I  ..^  , 
consultant  to  William  F.  May,  chairn  a 
American  Can  Company,  having  served 
early  this  year  as  corporate  vice 
and  assistant  to  the  chairman.  I  ^^. 
assistant  to  the  president  of  New  York  , 
technic  Institute,  where  I  am  also  gues  i 
fcssor  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Mj  i. 
ment  Sciences  in  the  areas  of  businef 
its  societal  relationships.  Finally  I 
publish  the  Innovation  and  Managv,„. 
Change  Letter  with  distribution  In  this 
try  and  abroad. 

Only  the  most  compelling  personal ., 
prevent  Mr.  May's  presence  here  today 
the  indulgence  and  understanding  of 
tinguished  Committee  In  presenting  „ 
tual  point  of  view  on  the  Bill  which 
establish  a  Balanced  Economic  Growth 
Mr.  Woodcock  will  remember  that  _ 
after  he  and  Professor  Leontleff  public 
vocated   such  a   bill,  he  received  froip 
May  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  his  .._. 
Into  the  social,  economic  and  poUtlci  1 
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gencles  that  demand  the  most  concentrated 
attention  from  all  of  us. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  May  has  pro- 
posed a  National  Social  PcUcy  Act  which 
demands  maximum  planning  and  decision 
functions  in  critical  areas.  This  proposal  has 
just  been  published  in  his  book  entitled 
"Man,  Environment  and  the  Planning  So- 
ciety," widely  distributed  by  The  Presidents' 
Association  of  the  American  Management  As- 
boclation. 

Mr.  May's  language  ii  not  unlike  the  con- 
tent of  the  Bill  under  discussion.  I  quote: 
"The  National  Social  Policy  Act  would  cre- 
ate a  permanent  national  plar.nhig  strjcture. 
publicly  financed  and  ertpertly  staffed.  Its 
function  would  be  to  coordinate  and  develop 
the  goals  of  a  planning  society." 

Such  a  procedvire,  he  wrote,  is  "an  exten- 
sion of  common  practice  to  total  social  goals. 
Modern  complex  Industry  virtually  lives  or 
dies  by  effective  planning.  Modem  labor  or- 
ganizations have  research  and  analysis  de- 
partments that  rival  those  of  universities, 
which  are  themselves  socio-csnnomic-teoh- 
nical  research  and  planning  centers." 

To  demonstrate  application  of  the  national 
planning  function  to  the  real  world,  Mr.  May 
used  six  critical  areas  of  modern  life  as  ex- 
amples. I  submit  them  t  othis  distinguished 
body: 

1.  "It  is  time  for  the  leadership  of  business 
to  join  with  humanitarians  in  advocating  and 
obtaining  an  income  floor  below  which  no 
member  of  our  society  is  allowed  to  fall.  The 
tradeoff?'»-the  elimination  of  most  current 
bureaucratic  inequitable  welfare  plans,  and 
no  income  celling  for  those  whose  talent  or 
productiveness  can  enrich  us  all. 

2.  "The  fear  of  decastating  effects  of  medi- 
cal disaster  haunts  American.  It  Is  time  for 
business,  labor,  government  and  medical  lead- 
ership to  become  positive  advocates  of  a 
modern  efficient  system  of  delivery  of  com- 
prehensive health  services  that  combine  the 
best  that  public  and  private  sectors  can  pro- 
vide. We  don't  have  it  now. 

3.  "It  is  time  for  business  and  uulon  lead- 
ership to  devise  incentive  systems — not  ex- 
pediencies— by  which  labor  at  all  levels 
shares  the  rewards  when  the  system  produces 
satisfaction,  and  the  penalties  when  it 
doesn't.  Obviously  this  involves  full  labor 
participation   in    the   planning   function. 

4.  "It  is  time  for  all  leadership  to  sponsor 
With  their  minds,  hearts,  and  purses,  a  total 
renovation  of  our  bedraggled  and  Ineffective 
educational  system. 

5.  "No  country  slibuld  apologize  for  gener- 
ation of  capital  and  for  rewards  for  success- 
ful use  of  capital.  Until  recently  our  own 
record  in  this  has  been  superb.  Let  us  imite 
in  recognizing  once  again  the  importance  of 
the  generation  of  capital  and  rewards  In  this 
country.  We  should  revive  public  acceptance 
and  admiration  for  return  on  Investment  ade- 
quate to  generate  the  new  capital  required 
for  domestic  stability  and  international  lead- 
ership. 

6.  "The  scientific  resources  of  industry,  of 
universities,  and  of  government  can  work 
together  on  an  incentive  basis  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  technology  for  pressing 
social  ends.  Such  collaboration  between 
public  and  private  sectors  Is  customary  for 
urgent  national  defense  goals.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  do  not  direct  our  combined 
genius  towards  technology  for  energy,  for 
enviromental  protection,  and  for  medicine." 

It  should  be  clear  that  Mr.  May  and  I, 
as  one  of  his  associates,  are  not  prepared  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  objectives  of  the  Bill 
under  discussion.  We  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame  University  that  "One  of 
the  greatest  Intellectual  aud  moral  needs 
of  mankind  Is  to  find  a  workable  rationale 
for  continuity  In  times  of  change." 

Having  stated  this  theoretical  position 
Which  Is  hospitable  to  the  planning  Idea,  I 


than    on    Father 
a    workable   ra- 


draw  to  a  close  with  a  word  of  caution,  and 
a  specific  suggestion. 

"The  caution:  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  In 
his  thoughtful  book  entitled  "The  Second 
American  Revolution:  called  for  a  most 
careful  distinction  between  a  planning  so- 
ciety and  a  planned  society.  I  share  his  con- 
cern. The  planned  societies  have  tended  to  be 
the  dictatorships  of  the  extreme  left  or 
right — the  totally  statist  societies  in  which 
the  individual  loses  both  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. With  our  legacy  of  the  free  man,  we 
have  fovight  wars  to  prevent  the  planned 
societies  from  dominating  the  world. 

Th?re  is  broad  suspicion  that  national 
planning,  once  established  as  an  arm  of  gov- 
erument.  can  lead  to  arbitrary  decision- 
making baspri  more  on  political  beliefs, 
preferences,  or  ideologies 
Hesburgh's  argument  for 
tionale." 

Mr.  May  also  observer  that  a  planning 
so3let:  demands  a  citizenry  with  a  strong 
sense  of  Inner  self-discipline  and  responsi- 
bility. Government  by  pressure  groups  is  the 
routine  to  a  planned — not  a  planning — so- 
ciety. What  both  de  Toquevllle  and  the  late 
Walter  Llppmann  called  "the  tyranny  of  a 
temporary  majority"  affords  no  highway  to 
a  planning  society. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  responsible  planning 
aid  national  goal  setting  in  itself  can  be 
traiiiing  for  citizen  maturity  and  a  remedy 
for  self-centered  materallsm  and  avarice 
that  ."Jll  too  frequently  mar  a  society  with 
nc  sonse  of  national  mission. 

In  tlie.=;e  contexts  Mr.  May  has  asked  me 
ta  extend  his  support,  in  principle,  for  the 
solvit  of  the  Bill  under  discussion,  with  the 
c?,veat3  just  listed,  aud  with  two  sperlflc 
suggestions: 

There  are  two  areas  of  enormous,  social 
and  political  concei'n  that  affest  the  general 
v/elfare  of  every  citizen,  both  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  They  are  food  and  energy. 

The  problems  represented  by  these  two 
vital  areas  are  broad  enough  to  challenge 
all  the  planning  talents  envisioned  by  the 
Bill  In  its  proposed  Economic  Planning  Board 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
by  the  Council  on  Economic  Planning  which 
would  draw  broadly  on  the  Cabinet  and 
major  administrative  agencies.  I  think  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  no  true  national 
policy  in  the  areas  of  either  food  or  energy, 
despite  the  enormous  ferment  and  public 
debate  they  engender. 

My  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
cept of  Balanced  Grovrth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning be  confined  for  a  pilot-plant  period  of 
two  years  to  the  generation  of  national  goals 
in  these  two  areas:  food  and  energy.  The 
Economic  Planning  Board  and  the  Council 
ou  Economic  Planning  should  have  Congres- 
sionally  Imposed  terminal  dates  aud  the  en- 
tire concept  of  a  Balanced  Economic  Growth 
Plan  be  evaluated  by  its  contribution  to  gen- 
erally accepted  national  goals  for  both  food 
and  energy. 

I  have  no  critical  suggestion  to  make  about 
the  government  apparatus  required  to  do  the 
job.  As  a  citizen,  who  believes  in  the  rule  of 
reason  above  political  passion.  I  Join  the  rest 
of  the  population  in  having  much  at  stake. 

Thank  you. 

Summary   of  Testimony   of  Leon  H. 

Keyserung  1 
What  I  shall  now  be  saying  is  a  summar- 
ized version  of  my  comprehensive  prepared 
testimony.  Including  charts.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  this  comprehensive  testimony  and 
charts  can  be  Included  in  the  printed  record, 
and  I  assume  that  the  testimony  I  am  now 
offering  will  also  appear  ultimately  in  the 
printed  record. 


^Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
tmder  President  Truman.  President,  Confer- 
ence on  Economic  Progress. 


I  have  been  Invited  to  give  my  separate 
views  on  the  "Balanced  Growth  and  Econom- 
ic Planning"  proposal  of  Senators  Humphrey 
and  Javits  for  long-range  economic  planning, 
and  on  the  "Equal  Opportunity  and  Ptill 
Employment  Act"  proposals  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  Congressman  Haukins  for  full 
employment.-  I  respectfully  submit  that 
this  dichotomy  between  long-range  economic 
plamilng  and  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  full  employment  Is  not  practical. 
The  successful  pursuit  of  sustained  full  em- 
ployment must,  in  my  view,  contain  prac- 
tically every  important  element  of  long- 
range  economic  planning.  Long-range  eco- 
nomic plpnnmg.  in  my  viev.-,  will  achieve  its 
full  objectives  mainly  by  concentrating  ufKin 
sustained  full  employment  when  adequate- 
ly defined  and  sought.  Any  substantiel  di- 
chotomy betv.-een  the  two  would,  in  my  view, 
defeat  the  purposes  of  both. 

This  position  can  be  made  clear  by  defining 
the  true  meaning  of  full  employment.  The 
goal  of  full  employment  Is  not  satisfied  mere- 
ly by  the  full  use  of  the  labor  force,  any 
more  than  the  goal  of  full  production  is  sat- 
isfied merely  by  a  given  level  of  output.  Both 
Include  the  use  of  manpower  and  other  re- 
sources with  due  attention  to  social  Justice 
and  the  meeting  of  the  great  priorities  ol 
our  national  needs.  Both  depend  essentially 
upoii  balance  economic  growth.  Indeed,  so- 
cial justice  and  priority  service  are  not  only 
needed  products  of  full  employment  and 
full  production;  they  are  also,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  state,  essential  to  achieve  and 
maintain  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion. The  failure  to  act  in  this  broader  per- 
spective is  the  central  reason  why  we  have 
egre3iously  failed  for  so  long  to  achieve  ai'd 
maintain  fnii  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion. The  avoidance  of  long-renge  economic 
planning,  as  I  shall  demonstrate,  has  been 
the  central  reason  for  this  failure.  I  hpve 
asserted  this  position  through  my  more  than 
40  years  of  devout  commitment  to  both  full 
employment  and  economic  planning. 

1  can  best  Illustrate  my  basis  thesis  bv 
dlsctissing  our  long-term  failure  to  achieve 
or  maintain  full  employment,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it.  The  main  reason,  as  I  have  just 
said,  is  the  failure  to  plan. 

Some  still  take  the  position  that  plannir.g 
Is  long-range  and  in  the  future,  and  that 
not  much  time  or  effort  should  be  devoted 
to  it  until  we  first  take  the  Immediate 
measures  required  to  restore  full  employ- 
ment in  an  economy  which  is  now  sorelv 
stricken.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerously 
Incorrect.  We  need  to  plan  today  to  get 
where  we  want  to  be  tomorrow,  even  though 
we  cannot  plan  successfully  today  without 
taking  a  long  look  ahead.  If  we  continue  to 
improvise  rather  than  plan  today,  we  will, 
as  four  times  In  the  past  since  1953,  have 
another  inadequate  recovery  followed  by 
another  stagnation  and  then  another  reces- 
sion. And  we  cannot  begin  to  plan  effectively 
today  unless  we  take  a  long  look  at  the  past, 
measure  precisely  where  we  have  fallen  short. 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  to  plan 
has  contributed  to  these  unfortunate  results. 

During  the  years  1953-1974  inclusive, 
through  fairly  consistent  patterns  of  Inade- 
quate upturn,  stagnation,  and  then  recession 
or  absolute  downturn,  we  forfeited  more  than 
2.6  trillion  dollars  of  G.N.P.  measured  in 
1974  dollars.  To  illustrate  the  connection 
between  this  and  the  neglect  of  our  great 
domestic  priorities  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  planning  to  serve,  we  consequently  for- 
feited enough  public  revenue  at  all  levels 
to  have  been  consistent  with  almost  760  bil- 
lion dollars  of  additional  public  outlays,  ap- 
plied to  our  grossly  neglected  domestic  prior- 
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Ity  needs.  This  priority  neglect.  In  turn,  was 
a  major  reason  why  we  siiffered  the  O-NJ". 
loesea.  Concurrently,  we  suffered  mor«  than 
51  million  man-yeara  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment, true  employment  concept.  If  we  do 
no  better  In  the  future — and  I  see  no  pros- 
pect of  doing  better  without  drastic  changes 
In  national  policies  and  programs  under 
planning— we  wUl  during  1976-1980  Inclusive 
forfeit  1.2  trllUon  dollars  of  O.N.P.  again 
measured  In  1974  dollars,  and  more  than  460 
billion  of  priority  public  outlays,  and  suffer 
another  16.5  million  man-years  of  excessive 
unemployment,  true  employment  concept. 
For  the  details  on  this,  see  my  comprehensive 
testimony  and  Charts  1, 2.  3.  and  4. 

The  first  persistent  and  causal  error,  In 
need  of  correction  through  planning,  la  to 
substitute  purposeful  quantitative  goaU  for 
excessive  emphasis  upon  pure  forecasts.  The 
President's  January  1975  Economic  Report 
and  the  work  of  the  new  Budget  Committees 
m  the  Senate  and  the  House,  forecast  in- 
tolerable levels  of  unemployment  for  several 
years  ahead.  Purposeful  planning  should  re- 
verse Instead  of  vindicate  these  morbid  fore- 
casts. We  have  gotten  unemployment  below 
3  percent  In  times  of  war.  and  even  to  1  2 
percent,  and  It  is  no  easier  to  obtain  full 
employment  through  making  weapons  of 
destruction  than  through  the  happier  proc- 
ess of  translating  unused  resources  into  em- 
ployment and  production  and  meeting  es- 
sential domestic  needs. 

A  second  reason  why  we  have  done  so 
badly  through  a  failure  to  plan  Is  that  stag- 
nations and  recessions  have  been  repeatedly 
contrived,  responsive  to  the  so-called  "trade- 
off theory,  and  even  today  an  adequate 
program  of  economic  restoration  Is  beintr 
estopped  by  this  false  theory.  The  empirical 
analysis  essential  to  planning  would  reveal 
that  during  the  past  20  years  or  longer,  a 
healthy  economy  generates  far  less  price  In- 
flation than  a  sick  economy.  This  record  U 
fully  developed  In  my  comprehensive  testl- 
mony  and  my  Charts  6  and  6. 
..The  third  persistent  and  causal  error 
through  lack  of  planning,  has  been  the  dis- 
torted use  of  the  Keyneslan  economics  in 

oM.„!^^?^w ''*  "'■  blunderbuss  manner  to 
stimulate  the  economy  when  It  Is  too  slack 

t^  t^>frl'*J'\K*  ''^^'^  "  allegedy  has  been 
too  tight.  But  the  real  trouble  has  been  dls- 
trlbutlve,  and  has  called  for  mlcroeconomlc 
as  weU  as  macroeconomlc  measures  throueh 
the  process  of  planning.  And  this  would  ateo 
have  developed  due  attention  to  the  great 
priorities  of  our  needs  which  are  a  major 
concern  of  the  planning  process.  See  my 
comprehensive  testimony  and  Chart  7. 

The  fourth  persistent  and  causal  error  due 
again  to  the  absence  of  planning,  has  been 
and  still  is  adherence  to  a  false  dichotomy 
between  purely  economic  objectives  and  ful- 
fillment of  the  priorities  of  our  human  and 
social  needs  which  are  essentially  economic 
In  nature  becaxjse  they  require  the  use  and 
allocation  of  our  economic  and  flnancUl 
resources.  This  unfortunate  choice  between 
purely  economic  and  human  purposes  has 
never  really  been  valid.  The  chronic  failure 
to  allocate  a  large  enough  proportion  of  total 
resources  and  Incomes  to  these  human  or 
social  purposes  has  been  and  remains  a 
primary  reason  why  we  have  not  achieved 
the  economic  balance  essential  to  sustain  full 
employment  and  full  production.  Under  cur- 
rent and  prospective  technological  trends 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  Im- 
proved distribution  of  Income,  and  the  rela- 
tive and  positive  enlargement  of  human 
welfare  services,  are  the  foremost  require- 
ment for  a  fuUy  used  economy  in  conven- 
tional terms.  The  purposes  of  planning  are 
therefore  all  one. 

The  fifth  persistent  and  causal  error  has 
been  the  treatment  of  the  Federal  Budget  and 
the  Federal  deficit  as  entitles  In  themselves. 
Instead  of  recognizing  fully  that  the  Federal 
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Budget  la   but   one   of   the   meana 
achieving  the  three  great  goals  of 
source  use,  priorities,  and  social  Just  „ 
rent  examples  of  this  are  the  Preside  it 
gram  and  the  recent  pronouncemenfs 
new    Committees    on    the    Budget 
Senate  and  the  House,  more  conrer  - 
the    Budget    and    the    deficit    thai 
restoration  of  a  full  and  Just 

comprehensive   testimony   and    

10,  11,  and  12  demonstrate  how  the 
Budget   should    be   attuned    to   the|e 
great  goals,  and  how  this  offers 
I  rospe:t  of  a  Budret  l\  balance 
In  surplus.  To  treat  the  Budget  u 
Instead  of  upside-down,  we  need  pla 

Tl:e  sixth  persistent  end  causal 
f  0  absence   of  rl^nnlng.  Is  f^e 
the    logistics   of    the   economic    .. 
task.  The  1975  tax  reductions,  combl 
real  prospects  far  Federal  spending, 
fully  short  of  the  requirements  for 
tlon  of  a  reasDnably  full  economy 
foreseeable  time.  Appropriate  goals 
economic  restoration  by  the  end  of 
set  forth  In  my  comprehensive  ti 
Charts  13  and  14.  These  require 

The  seventh   persistent  "and    

has  been  the  misuse  of  the  Federal 
Board  policy  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates,  with  some  u. 
My  comprehensive  testimony  and  , 
15,  16,  17,  and  18  portray  fully  the 
able  results  of  this  policy,  and  how 
be  coordinated  with  other  national  . 
policies  under  the  process  of  plannl 
The  eighth  persistent  and  causal 
excessive  reliance,  under  the  Employi., 
of  1346  and  elsewhere,  on  fiscal  policy 
A  full  national  economic  program,  pi 
full  employment  and  full  productfo- 
neces-arily   fuse   and  Integrate   man 
pro-^rams,  powerfully  economic  in  tl  ^ 
fects.   Including   the   Social   Insuran  e 
grams,  the  housing  program,  the  fai  m 
gram,  the  regulatory  programs  related 
other  things  to  energy  and  mass  trail 
tlon.  and  many  others.  Uncoordlnato<    , 
ment    of   these    areas    has    frustrati  d 
economic  performance,  ignored  social 
goals,    contributed    to   serious   short 
energy,  food,  and  housing,  and  refiec^d 
of  economic  planning.  My  full  ( 

these  issues  Is  contained  In  my , 

slve  testimony  and  in  Charts  19,  20,  21 
and  24.  These  Ulustrate  that  what 
do  toward  full  employment  and  full 
tlon.  as  set  forth  In  the  Humphrey 
proposal.  Is  about  the  same  as  the 
defined  in  the  Humphrey-Javits  prc^ 
The  current  advocates  of  plannlni 
latlon  divide  clearly  into  two  main 
with  approaches  so  different  that  a 
Ing  choice  between  them  appears  c.^ 
On  the  one  hand,  as  reflected  in  the 
phrey-Javlts  proposal,  there  are  thoje 
urge    legislative    Initiation    of    "pli 
mainly  as  a  mechanism  for  the  more 
and  systematic  handling  of  economic 
the  more  comprehensive  gathering  ( 
and  a  longer  look  ahead.  Partly  for  _^ 
of  "practical  politics"  and  to  "reduc  i 
troversy."  this  legislative  approach 
avoid  specific  policy  mandates.  wTlttAi 
the  law  ab  initio.   My  own  profoun  I 
cern,  based  upon  my  experience  in 
ernmental   process    Including    the    , 
years  when  we  did  plan,  and  also  as 
observer  of  that  process  during  the 
years,  is  that  this  limited  approach 
through  one  existing  agency  or  t... 
new  agency  or  through  more  than  one  _ 
would  alone  be  greatly  disappointing 
spectfully  submit  the  Imperative  need 
first   with   some   basic   national 
which  must  be  decided  before  pl...„.., 
achieve  its  fuU  potentials.  I  believe  tha 
basic  objectives  of  planning  are 
Important  to  be  left  entirely  to 
planners,  or  even  to  policy  makers 
Executive  Branch. 
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A  fundamental  reason  we  have  fallen 
is  neither  lack  of  information  nor  li 
planning,  although  both  are  essentia 
main  reason  is  lack  of  proper  analysis, 
purposes,  and  proper  values,  rising  \ 
from    a    severe    cultural    lack    In 
thinking.   For  example,   the  persistent 
abysmally  wrong  decision  deliberately 
trlve  high  unemployment  and  low  pro 
in  a  failed  elTort  to  contain  Inflation 
be  cured  by  pure  planning;  it  was  In 
t.  pe   of  planning   for   the   wrons 
Planning    In    Itself    would    not    __ 
whether  we  should  accept  4  percent, 
cent,  or  even  8  percent  unemploymen 
new  planners,  if  not  mandated,  might 
same  thing  again,  and  probably  woulB. 
must  mandate  a  revision  of  some  of 
erroneous  approaches  even  before  we 
"plan."  and  a  large  part  of  this  re 
tion  will  not  come  without  help  of 
slonai  mandates,  to  define  what  we  are 
n'ng  for. 

I   therefore  urge  the  second  ^^j---' 
economic  planning  legislation,  which  ^ 
bines  establishment  of  the  mechanist 
planning  with  a  few  mandated  objecti 
national  policy.  These  mandates  may 
the  enactment  of  planning  legislation 
what  more  difficult.  But  it  might  well 
it  easier,  because  the  people  at  large 
better  understand  what  the  drive  for 
nlng  is  really  all  about,  and  therefore  I 
confused  by  Ideological  objections  to  I 
even  If  the  task  were  to  be  made 
harder,  I  believe  this  to  be  an  L...^_,. 
obligation  of  the  Congress,  for  otherwi  >e 
might  get  more  "planning"  and  end  up 
we  are  now.  These  mandates  are  a 
feature  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkhis  p.„ 
As  to  the  administrative  structure: 
prime  significance  of  what  I  have  th 
said   Is  that,   under  planning,   all   of 
Inseparable   policies   should   be   treate  I 
the  overall,  at  one  place  and  tcgethei 
ward   the   balanced    and   consistent 
lishment   of    goals    and    means.    The 
phrey-Javlts  proposal  would  establish, 
from  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
tionlng  under  the  Employment  Act  of 
a  new   "Economic   Planning  Board"   ir 
Executive    Office    of    the    President 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
anced  Economic  Growth  Plan."  I 
the    need    for    another    large    and 
agency.  There  is  really  little  or  no 

difference  between  the  activities  . 

under  the  Humphrey-Javits  proposal  an 
original  plenary  intent  of  the  Emplov 
Act  of  1946,  which   legislation  should 
resurrect.  The   difference  results  from 
fact  that  the  Employment  Act  of  194f 
fallen  far  short  of  execution  In  accord 
its  original  plenary  attempt,  because  o 
precise  defaults  which  I  have  already 
categorically.  Regardless  of  what  new  aj 
might  be  established  and  what  It  did. 
Employment  Act  of  1946  could  not  fulfi  1 
essential     and     original     purposes    w: 
overcoming  these  defaults,  and  in  that , 
another   agency  would   be  duplicative 
counter-productive.  If  the  results  undei 
two  agencies  was  substantially  in 
they  would  need  to  be  completely  .^>.„.., 
before  transmission  by  the  President  to 
Congress,  or  an  impossible  situation 
result.  If  the  results  were  entirely  cons 
why  have  two  agencies? 

Essentially,  as  I  have  said,  planning  bj 
Federal  Government  is  economic  in  nj 
because  It  calls  for  the  use  of  economic 
financial  resources,  and  for  the  developi, 
of  one  plan,  unified,  consistent,  and  all 
elusive.  For  this  piu'pose.  I  believe  tha 
experience   demonstrates    (and   we   lea: 
this  the  hard  way  during  wartime)  that 
use  of  one  agency  is  preferable  to  the 
tion  of  additional  agencies,  with  one  &«», 
imposed  upon  another.  It  may  be  dllBcul  b 
recruit  appropriate  persons  for  the  CEA 
this  larger  task,  but  It  would  be 
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difficult  to  recruit  them  for  some  other 
agency.  The  CEA  should  be  authorized  by 
legislation,  and  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
proposal  does  this,  to  call  upon  the  larger 
and  more  specialized  agencies  to  do  the  work 
required  to  fill  In  the  ge^s  in  information, 
research,  and  analysis  which  the  CEA  Itself 
cannot  undertake.  The  CEA,  as  a  general 
planning  staff,  would  make  full  use  of  the 
line  agencies. 

This  major  concentration  within  the  CEA 
under  the  President  would  not  overlook  the 
valuable  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  etc.  The  CEA  already  has,  and  could 
further  improve,  a  wide  range  of  working 
relationships  with  these  other  instrumen- 
talities, and  their  comments  upon  the 
President's  Proposed  Economic  Reports  have 
always  been  obtained.  But  I  believe  It  would 
be  highly  Inimical  to  effective  action.  If 
legislation  were  to  bring  all  these  other 
equally  into  the  formulation  of  the  national 
economic  plan,  as  the  Humphrey-Javits 
proposal  would.  The  result  would  be  ex- 
cessive diffusion  of  responsibility,  excessive 
delay,  and  grievously  watered-down  deci- 
sions. Fifteen  Cabinet-rank  officials,  each 
from  a  specialized  agency,  cannot  develop 
an  optimum  overall  plan. 

The  type  of  planning  now  under  discus- 
sion, and  which  I  heartily  support.  Is  not  In 
ideological  conflict  with  our  economic  sys- 
tem, oiur  political  structure,  nor  our  way  of 
life.  It  represents  an  Imperative  step  toward 
the  Intelligent  deployment  of  oiu  full  eco- 
nomic capabilities,  toward  the  Improved 
understanding  and  manifestation  of  the  na- 
tional conscience  on  the  part  of  a  better- 
informed  citizenry,  and  toward  realization 
of  the  human  promise  of  America. 

National  Economic  Planning 
(By  George  O.  Hagedorn) 

National  economic  planning  is  a  concept 
that  could  have  great  potential  for  useful- 
ness but  also,  unfortunately,  great  potential 
for  danger.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  concepts  is  in  need  of  extensive  clarifica- 
tion— planning  seems  to  mean  something  dif- 
ferent to  everyone  who  talks  about  it,  both 
among  its  advocates  and  its  opponents.  If 
the  best  possibilities  of  planning  are  to  be 
realized,  and  the  worst  dangers  avoided,  we 
will  have  to  make  much  greater  progress  than 
has  been  achieved  so  far  in  understanding 
clearly  what  we  are  dealing  with.  I  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  a  dialogue 
that  may.  In  some  small  way,  contribute  to 
that  process  of  clarification. 

Certainly,  the  question:  "Should  we,  or 
should  we  not,  have  national  economic  plan- 
ning in  this  country"  is  much  too  simplistic 
to  serve  as  a  useful  basis  of  discussion,  at 
least  at  this  stage  of  thought  on  the  matter. 
It  merely  raises  other  questions,  as  for  ex- 
ample: 

1.  What  Is  to  be  the  scope  of  planning — ^is 
It  to  embrace  the  entire  economy,  or  merely 
the  governmental  sector? 

2.  What  Is  to  be  the  depth  of  planning — Is 
economic  planning  to  deal  with  the  fine  de- 
tail of  the  millions  of  distinct  kinds  of  goods 
and  services  produced,  or  only  averages  for 
very  broad  sectors? 

3.  What  is  to  be  the  relationship  between 
planning  and  action?  Is  the  plan  to  be  con- 
sidered a  mold  into  which  the  economy  Is  to 
be  forced?  Or  is  the  plan  to  be  simply  a  help- 
ful guide  which  independent  decision  makers 
can  follow,  or  not  follow,  as  they  Independ- 
ently choose? 

4.  Suppose  economic  developments  begin 
to  depart  from  those  previously  set  forth  In 
an  accepted  plan.  Will  this  be  taken  as  a 
signal  for  action  to  force  the  economy  In  the 
desired  direction?  Or  wlU  It  be  taken  as  a 
signal  to  change  the  plan? 

5.  How,  if  at  all.  Is  planning  to  be  Imple- 
mented? Are  wage  and  price  controls  to  be 


contemplated  as  a  possible  instrument?  How 
about  control  of  production  schedules?  Is 
mandatory  allocation  of  capital  to  be  one  of 
the  instnunents  of  planning? 

6.  Is  planning  to  be  "indicative"  (which, 
taken  literally,  would  imply  that  there  be 
no  Implementation  at  all),  or  Is  it  to  be  "im- 
perative" (which  might  Imply  rigid  regula- 
tion of  everything)?  If  planning  is  to  be 
something  in  between,  how  shall  we  define 
that  something? 

7.  Is  the  adoption  of  national  economic 
planning  to  be  regarded  as  a  repudiation  of 
our  traditional  reliance  on  the  Impersonal 
forces  of  the  free  market  system?  Such  an 
interpretation  might  seem  to  be  implied  by 
some  of  the  statements  of  extremist  advo- 
cates of  planning. 

It  might  seem  that  we  could  embark  on 
a  course  of  national  economic  planning,  leav- 
ing questions  like  these  to  be  answered  as 
we  went  along.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  this  woiild  be  both  an  unfruitful  and  a 
dangerous  way  of  proceeding.  It  could  raise 
false  hopes  In  some  sectors  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  false  fears  In  others.  The  false  hopes 
and  the  false  fears  could  be  extremely  dam- 
aging— economically,  politically,  and  In  fact 
to  the  whole  fabric  of  our  national  unity. 

EXPERIENCE  ABSOAO  WITR  PLARNINC 

The  lessons  of  planning  in  other  large  in- 
dustrial countries  are  enlightening.  France, 
Japan  and  the  VS..  (Intermittently)  have 
undertaken  to  prepare  national  economic 
plans  since  World  War  n.  The  results  can- 
not be  descrit}ed  either  as  a  national  disaster, 
or  as  a  glorious  national  success.  The  out- 
come In  those  countries  must  rather,  for  the 
most  part,  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tUity,  which  had  no  important  direct  impact, 
constructive  or  adverse,  on  the  course  of 
events.  The  fact  is  that  decision  makers — 
either  governmental  or  private — have,  after 
a  brief  interval,  paid  practically  no  atten- 
tion to  the  goals  stated  in  the  successive  na- 
tional plans.  Indirectly,  of  course,  this  kind 
Of  planning  has  been  damaging  In  distract- 
ing attention  from  the  real  Issues  that  need 
to  be  dealt  with. 

I  am  sure  that,  as  we  contemplate  national 
planning  in  this  country,  none  of  us  would 
want  to  see  that  happen  here.  This  outcome 
has  been  the  result  of  the  fact  that  In  those 
covmtries  no  one  really  defined  the  objectives 
of  national  planning  or  thought  through  the 
answers  to  the  questions  listed  above.  I  would 
most  earnestly  urge  members  of  Congress  to 
think  through  the  meaning  and  obJecUves  of 
national  economic  planning,  and  not  simply 
to  enact  legislation  calling  for  planning  In 
the  vain  hope  that  It  will  somehow  define  It- 
self as  time  goes  by. 

In  what  follows,  I  will  offer  more  concrete 
suggestions  that  (bc^Mfuny)  wlU  asBtst  jmi 
as  you  consider  the  poealblllty  of  legislation 
to  establish  a  more  rational  basis  for  na- 
tional economic  planning.  It  simply  wlU  not 
do  to  establish  a  new  agency  in  government 
charged  simply  with  preparing  a  "national 
economic  plan,"  if  Congress  does  not  tell  the 
agency  in  fairly  precise  terms  vi^iat  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  The  whole  subject  needs  to  be 
given  an  Intellectual  content  It  does  not  yet 
possess. 

PRESENT   state   op  THE   ECONOMY  IM  BELATION 
TO  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PLANNXNC 

In  bis  state  of  the  union  message  to  Con- 
gress of  last  January,  President  Ftord  de- 
scribed the  state  of  the  economy  as  ''not 
good."  That  Is,  if  anything,  an  imderstate- 
ment. 

There  has.  In  fact,  been  a  progressive  de- 
terioration In  the  health  of  the  American 
economy,  extending  over  roughly  the  past 
decade.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  periodi- 
cally recurring  fluctuations  in  the  state  of 
business — ^theee  are  probably  inevitable  and 
efforts  to  suppress  them  entirely  would  be 
counterproductive.  But  what  we  have  seen 
la  a  steady  worsening  In  the  character  of 


business  recessions:  We  had  a  "mini-reces- 
sion" in  1967;  an  ordinary  "garden-variety 
recession"  in  1970;  and  finally,  what  has  to 
be  called  a  "maxi- recession"  in  1975. 

Inflation  has  come  in  waves,  with  periods 
when  it  was  growing  in  intensity,  and  pe- 
riods (like  the  iiiunediate  present)  when  the 
latest  infiationary  wave  was  receding.  The 
real  cause  for  concern  is  that  during  the  past 
decade  each  wave  of  inflation  has  been  worse 
than  the  one  before.  The  process  finally  cul- 
minated in  the  double-digit  inflation  of  1973- 
74.  That  latest  wave  of  inflation  Is  now  sub- 
siding, but  we  are  left  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  the  subsidence  may  be  merely  tem- 
porary as  it  proved  to  be  in  1971-72. 

During  the  past  decade  the  record  of 
growth  in  productivity  has  been  below  nor- 
mal. So  has  the  rate  of  growth  in  real  wages. 
By  almost  any  statistical  criterion,  the  record 
of  the  American  economy  during  recent  years 
has  been  substandard. 

We  have  serious  underlying  national  prob- 
lems which  have  undermined  our  economic 
health.  One  such  problem  Is  the  serious 
shortage  of  capital  which  impairs  our  ability 
to  grow,  to  create  Jobs,  and  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity. This  proble"!  has  developed  in- 
sidiously but  persistently  over  at  least  the 
past  decade.  The  external  symptoms  of  this 
capital  shortage  are  clearly  visible  but  the 
problem  itself  has  not  been  called  forcibly 
enough  to  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all 
this?  Surely  the  evidence  suggests  that  we 
must  have  been  doing  something  wrong — 
probably  several  things  wrong.  But  whce 
precisely  did  our  errors  lie? 

Does  the  sorry  record  of  the  past  10  years 
Indicate  the  final  failure  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system?  Did  we  foolishly  cling  to  r.n 
outmoded  and  unworkable  private  market 
system  for  regulating  the  economy?  Was  gov- 
ernment exces-sively  reluctant  to  intervene 
to  improve  upon  the  state  of  affairs?  Did  we 
all  suffer  from  a  refusal  by  government  to 
pay  sufllcient  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy,  or  to  Involve  Iteslf  in  the  detailed 
workings  of  the  economic  system? 

Statements  of  some  of  the  advocates  of 
economic  planning  suggest  that  they  would 
answer  yes  to  those  questions.  However,  in 
the  face  of  what  actually  happ>ened  during 
the  past  decade,  such  an  answer  is  incom- 
plete and  unconvincing.  Government  passiv- 
ism has  not  been  the  problem — instead  gov- 
ernment has  been  too  eager  to  insert  its  own 
presence  in  areas  better  left  to  the  free 
market  and,  where  government's  presence  is 
essentia],  it  has  performed  badly. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  decade, 
government  has  shown  a  higher  degree  of 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  economy,  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  intervene  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  marketplace,  than  ever  before. 
We  had  the  "New  Economics"  of  the  mld- 
1960'e.  and  the  "New  Economic  Plan"  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  1971.  Both  were  In- 
tended to  promote  price  stabUIty,  full  em- 
ployment, and  economic  growth.  The  end 
results  have  been  the  highest  level  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  fastest  rate  of  Inflation  In 
the  post-World-War-II  era. 

The  wage-price  control  episode  of  1971-74 
was,  whatever  the  rhetoric  of  those  respon- 
sible for  it.  a  repudiation  of  the  free  market 
system.  We  all  know  that  ultimately  It  was 
completely  useless  as  protection  against  In- 
flation, and  severely  damaging  to  production 
and  investment.  We  are  stUl  suffering  from 
the  capacity-shortages  arising  from  the  dis- 
incentives to  investment  created  during  the 
control  period. 

In  a  vain  effort  to  preserve  the  fixed  ex- 
change rates  established  by  the  Bretton 
Woods  system,  and  to  avoid  a  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  government  resorted  to  many 
unprecedented  forms  of  intervention  In  the 
international  flow  of  funds.  We  had  the  In- 
terest   Equalization    Tax,    the    Controls    on 
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Direct  Foreign  Investment,  the  voluntary 
program  lor  restraining  bank  loans  abroad, 
new  restrictions  on  tourists,  etc.  The  result, 
of  course,  was  total  failure  In  achieving  the 
a:'.n,.unced  objectives  and  distortion  in  the 
llott-  of  trade  and  investment.  The  outflow 
of  Hivestment  resulting  from  maintaining  an 
artihtially  high  value  for  the  dollar  during 
a  lonp  period  leaves  an  aftermath  which  still 
hurii  us.  However,  things  have  been  much 
lieiier  since  the  attempt  to  maintain  arti- 
iici.ii  exchange  rates  was  abandoned  a.s  hope- 
Ip.-s  in  1973.  and  this  matter  left  to  a  tree 
mariiet.. 

What  we  have  siiiTered  from  during  the 
past  decade  has  clearly  not  been  a  generalized 
reliicrance  by  government  to  be  continu- 
ously active  In  the  economic  field.  Rather. 
It  has  been  misinformed  or  Ul-conceived  by 
government  which  led  to  results  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  Intended. 

We  should  not,  however,  draw  the  lesson 
that  government  ought  to  shut  Its  eyes  to 
what  is  going  on  In  the  economy.  Govern- 
ment must,  on  the  contrary,  be  keenly  aware 
of  developing  problems  and  consider  the 
most  constructive  solutions— as  for  exam- 
ple the  problems  of  capital  shortage  and 
energy  seli-sufflciency.  Governmental  ac- 
tivism has  too  often  been  superficial  and 
disruptive  busy-work  rather  than  funda- 
mental attacks  on  carefully  analyzed  cen- 
tral  problems. 

Par  from  demonstrating  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  free  market  system.  In  its  own  sphere  of 
action,  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years 
ha.s  been  a  lesson  In  the  futility  and  coun- 
terproductlveness  of  attempts  to  supplant  It 
on  a  large  scale  by  centralized  control  of  such 
functions  as  price  making.  But  government 
has  iti  proper  sphere  in  the  economic  field— 
e.g..  monetary  and  flical  policy.  Information 
gathering,  etc.— and  It  Is  of  critical  Impor- 
tance that  these  functions  be  performed 
efficiently, 

A  proper  framework  of  economic  planning 
might  have  helped  to  avoid  the  serious  mis- 
takes which  contributed  to  the  progre;sslve 
deterioration  in  our  economy  during  the  past 
ten  years.  A  badly-designed  national  system 
of  planning  nUght  simply  have  encouraged 
more  or  worse  mistakes. 

Government  economic  programs  and  poli- 
cies need  to  be  better  planned  in  several 
respects.  Mca-e  careful  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  to  which  economic  functions  can 
best  be  performed  by  government,  and  which 
are  best  left  to  the  free  market.  More  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  the  long-range  ef- 
fects of  government  actions,  as  compared 
with  their  Immediate  effects.  Greater  recog- 
nition needs  to  be  given  to  the  Indirect  Im- 
pact of  government  policies  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  effect  of  price  ceUlngs  in  creating 
shortages,  and  the  effect  of  taxation  on  capi- 
tal supply)  which  Is  often  not  visible  to  the 
untrained  eye,  and  Is  usually  not  Intended 
by  the  authors  of  the  policies. 

Planning  that  leads  In  this  direction  can 
provide  better  guides  to  government  deci- 
sion-making than  we  have  had  In  the  recent 
past.  Superficial  planning,  more  concerned 
with  setting  Impressive  numerical  goals  than 
with  devising  realistic  means  for  achieving 
them,  can  make  things  worse. 

KATIONAL  BCONOMIC  PLAKNWG  AS  A  MEANS 
OF  ESTABUSHING  AN  INTOHMATIONAI, 
FRAMEWOSK 

As  a  means  of  establishing  a  better  infor- 
mational framework  for  decision  makers, 
both  public  and  private,  economic  planning 
can  serve  a  useful  function.  Decision  mak- 
ers have  sometimes  been  misled  by  faulty 
or  Insufficient  economic  Information.  A  not- 
able case  U  the  statistics  which  faUed  to  re- 
veal the  ftoctunulatlon  of  Inventories  in  the 
period  leading  up  to  the  present  recession. 

Kconoiplc  forecasters  have  faUed  to  foresee 
some  of  the  most  striking  of  economic  de- 
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velopments  of  the  recent  past,  e.g., 
den  emergence  of  double-digit  ir 
1973  and  1974,  after  a  period  of 
stable  prices  in  the  two  preceding 
though  many  observers  shared  a  ge.._ 
Ing  of  uneasiness  in  the  early  fall 
year,  none  of  them  anticipated  th 
deep   plunge   which   began   in   C 
carried  the  Industrial  production  dofn 
percent  in  Just  five  months.  Not  on 
supply   of   facts  lnadec|uate.   our  ri 
nomic  theories  for  Interpreting  liier 
faulty. 

Certainly  we  must  strive  to  do  _, 
economic  planning,  properly  conce 
be  a  vehicle  for  such  Improvement 
We  must,  however,  be  aware  of  th 
tions    on    human    ability   to    grasp 
aspects  of  our  eco:iomv  and  to  anaU 
in  a  way  which  gives  each  it.s  proper 
We  should  not  base  any  effort  towi 
nomic  planning  on  the  assumption 
quantum  upward  Jump  In  our  econoi  i 
dom  has  occurred  or  Is  about  to  occu 
there  are  no  .signs  of  such  an  event. 
Nor  should  we  base  a  move  tow 
lUng  on  the  assumption  that 
in  Itself,  automatically  and  ln„™..v„ 
produce  a  higher  level  of  economic 
standUig.    The   most   we   can    do    Is 
the  planning  apparatus  so  that  it 
tribute   to  gradual   cumulative    ir. 
understanding.  Meanwhile.  It  must 
the  present  limitations  on  human 
wisdom. 

The  most  that  planning  can 

Is  considerable— is  to  bring  forcibly 
attention  of  the  decision  makers 
rtm  implications  of  the  decisions 
t3  make.  The  decision  makers  in., 
in  government  and  us  in  the  private 
In  fact,  every  Individual  has  hl.s  oi 
nomic  decisions  to  make. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  responsib 
making  decisions  must  rest  where  It 
In   Congress   cannot   abdicate    in 
■planners,  although  you  may  profit 
information  and  advice.  If  a  free 
a-  I  a  free  society  are  to  be  maintaljied 
cannot  turn  over  our  respective 
to  a  regiment  of  planners 

RECOMMENDATIONS    ON    LECISLAXrVE 

FOB    NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    PLANNiJg 

If  Congress  tmdertakes  to  frame  ..„ 
on  the  subject  of  economic  plannh  g 
following   recommendations   are 
guidelines: 

1.    Legislation    should    describe    Ir 
terms  the  nature,  scope,  objectives.  . 
of   Implementation,   and   limitations 
kind  of  economic  planning  con  tempi  _ 

A  mere  endorsement  of  "planning 
good  Idea,  without  further  definition, 
at  best  lead  to  disappointment  and  al 
to  economic  disaster.  Merely  setting 
new  agency  assigned  to  prepare  "a  plai 
specified  as  to  character,  would  mak( 
gress  the  captive  of  Its  own 
creation. 

I  urge  you  to  study  and  think 
the    questions    that    arise    when 
ecnomlc  planning"  is  proposed,  to 
legislation  until  you  have  reached 
that  satisfy  you.  and  to  ensure  that  ._ 
tlon  results  In  planning  activities  tha 
form  with  your  conclusions  on  the 
role  of  planning. 

2.     Legislation     on     economic     p._ 
should,  m  explicit  language,  make  11 
that  It  Is  not  Intended  as  a 
the  free  market  system   or  as  a  m(|ve 
a  radical  change  In  the  way  our 
Is  to  be  organized  and  operated. 

Without  such  a  clear  statement  of  . 
enactment  of  such  legislation   might 
ously  damage  the  public  confidence  wqich 
essential  to  a  healthy  economy. 

It  might  be  thought  that 
support  for  the  free  market  system 
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be  taken  for  granted  and  there  Is  n< 
for  an  explicit  statement  to  that  effec  ; 
fortunately,  at  the  present  sUge  of 
sion  of  planning,  statements  of  some 
seem  to  take  the  view  that  a  move 
planning  is  Indeed  intended  as  a  move 
from  the  free  enterprise  system.  Wllh^u 
explicit  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
mem  of  planning  legislation  might  be 
preted    as    endorsement    of    that    ext 
view.  This  conclusion  could  have  devas 
effects  on  confidence  and  on  plannirg 
private  sector. 

There  is  precedent   for  such  a  legiA; 
statement  of  support  for  the  free  ent 
system.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
Declaration  of  Policy,  specifies  that 
taken    under    the    act    shall    be 
".  .  .  in  a  manner  calculated  to  fos 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise 
general  welfare  .  .  ."  Needless  to  sav,  th  i 
ciflc  provisions  of  an  economic  pla'nnln  5 
should  be  in  accord  with  such  a 
01  policy. 

3.  Economic  planning  could  be  most 
f ul  in  providing  an  informational  fr; 
for  the  guidance  of  decision  makers 
legislation   should   be  framed   with 
mind. 

The  information  provided  must  be 
and    realistic,    and    not    the   expresslAi 
Utopian  hopes.  The  limitations  of 
data  and  analyses  must  be  fully  \\.^^^~ 
Gradual  improvement  can  be  expected 
no  suddon  breakthrough  as  a  result  of 
ment  of  planning  legislation. 

4.  One  locus  of  planning  should  be 
area   of   government   planning   of   ac. 
that  indisputably  belong  to  governmen 

The  record  of  the  past  ten  years  ha 
been  one  that  gives  us  assurance  that 
ernnu-nt  decision  making  in  the  trs 
areas  of  government  responsibilities 
ways  been  planned  as  carefully  as  It  . 
have  been.  Machinery  that  compels  a 
ful  scrutiny  of  government  actions.  Ir 
light   of    their   long-run   effects    coul( 
helpful. 

In   the   past,   government   programs 
grown   In   an   Irrational   fashion, 
nated    with    each   other,    and   unrelatefc 
the    original    purpose    they    were 
to  serve.  The  result  has  been  an 
tlon    of    costly    and    unproductive 
counterproductive)      government     a^w, 
which  consume  resources  that  would  be 
ter   employed    in    the   private    sector, 
systematic     planning     within 
would  help  to  avoid  this. 

Congress  has  already  established  a 
p-essional    Budget    Office    to    evaluate 
tematically   the    long-run    fiscal    effect 
various    government    programs:    actua 
contemplated.    Perhaps   similar 
Is  needed  within  Congress  to  consider 
long-run  effects  of  other  economic  proi 
of  government  which  are  not  primarily 
in  character. 

5.  An    Important    function    of    plan  1 
should  be  to  identify  underlying 
problems,    to   analyze   their   caures    an( 
propo'^e  effective  remedies. 

A  prime  candidate  for  such  atten 
would  be  the  problem  of  the  national 
age  of  capital.  This  is  a  problem  which 
fects  the  welfare  of  everybody,  yet  it 
received  very  little  public  attention 
virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to  co; 
Its  basic  causes. 

National  economic  policy  in  recent  j 
has  been  concentrated  on  dealing  with 
end  re.«;ult8  of  economic  problems  that 
t)een  neglected  or  mishandled  in  the 
energy,     inflation,     balance     of 
transportation,  etc. 

If  economic  planning  could 

attention  on  imderlying  causes,  rather 
surface  symptoms,  it  would  be  a  great 
forward. 
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Summary  of  Remarks  by  Robert  R.  Nathan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  Important  discussion  re- 
lating to  national  economic  planning  In  the 
United  States.  The  need  for  economic  plan- 
ning and  for  much  Improved,  economic 
policies  in  the  United  States  is  apparent  to 
e.ery  thoughtful  person. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe 
recession  since  the  1930's.  There  is  little 
evidence  either  that  recovery  will  be  vigorous 
or  that  the  recession  will  overcome  the 
serious  Inflation  it  was  designed  to  combat. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1975  the  gap  be- 
tween actual  and  potential  Gross  National 
Product  In  current  prices  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $225  billion.  In  the  current  second 
quarter  of  1975  the  GNP  gap  Will  be  about 
$250  bUllon.  That  is  a  tremendous  price  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world  to  pay  for 
a  very  limited  and  perhaps  temporary  abate- 
ment In  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  severity  of  the  recession  Is  also  re- 
vealed In  the  level  of  idleness  in  our  labor 
force.  Last  month  9.2  percent  of  those 
normally  employed  and  actively  seeking  work 
could  not  find  Jobs.  When  part-time  idle- 
ness is  converted  to  full-time  unemployment 
equivalent,  the  labor  force  time  lost  was  9.9 
percent.  In  addition,  the  la.st  quarterly  figure 
on  "discouraged  workers"  was  for  March  1975, 
when  1.1  million  normally  employed  In- 
dividuals were  Idle  but  not  counted  as  un- 
employed because  they  were  not  actively 
seeking  Jobs — ^having  little  hope  of  finding 
employment.  Taking  these  three  categories 
into  accotint,  we  can  conclude  that  some  11 
percent  of  the  labor  force  was  idle  in  May. 

This  recession,  as  well  as  the  one  in 
1970-71,  did  not  just  happen.  Both  were  de- 
signed and  ptu^ued  as  a  means  of  fighting 
infiation  through  a  "soft  economy."  This  one 
got  out  of  band  but  perhaps  one  might 
accept  these  bitter  doses  of  medicine  if  a 
cure  were  in  prospect.  However,  I  know  of 
no  economist  who  is  confident  that  we  will 
achieve  reasonable  price  stability  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  policies  now  being  pursued.  In 
fact,  the  Administration  itself  does  not 
envisage  reasonable  price  stability  for  the 
entire  balance  of  this  decade. 

This  Committee  does  not  need  a  restate- 
ment of  any  more  facts  giving  evidence  of 
the  dismal  failures  of  the  aimless  economic 
programs  and  policies  of  recent  years.  It  IB 
clear  that  this  coimtry  has  suffered  from 
severe  economic  mismanagement. 

Clearly,  we  do  need  national  economic 
planning.  This  does  not  mean  government 
ownership  of  productive  resources.  It  does 
not  mean  government  regimentation  and 
control  of  those  functions  and  activities 
which  we  trtulitionally  leave  to  the  private 
sector  and  to  state  and  local  governments. 

Economic  planning  does  mean  that  there 
will  be  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  goals  and  purposes  for  the  nation  and  for 
regions  and  sectors.  It  does  mean  that  there 
will  be  formulations  of  overall  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  of  incentives  as  well  as 
constraints  to  induce  efficient  and  expansive 
private  production.  It  does  call  for  the  for- 
mulation of  a  variety  of  programs  and  meas- 
ures that  will  not  Just  provide  us  with  high 
levels  of  production  and  employment  along 
with  price  stability,  but  which  will  also  as- 
sure full  opportunities  for  every  citizen  to 
participate  and  share  in  the  great  produc- 
tive resources  of  this  nation. 

The  principal  issue  Is  not  whether  we  have 
national  economic  planning,  but  how  and 
where  It  is  to  be  undertaken.  We  must  not 
assume  that  the  mere  establishment  of  plan- 
ning mechanisms  will  yield  good  economic 
planning.  In  my  judgment,  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  was  one  of  the  great  economic 
charters  of  this  nation.  Tet  In  recent  yean 
that   existing  legislation  bas  been  larxehr 


Ignored,  if  not  "repealed"  by  failure  to  carry 
out  its  mandate. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  the  Congress  to 
formulate  legislation  which  will  deflnltlTely 
assure  good  planning.  But  surely  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill 
will  enhance  the  prospects  for  getting  such 
results.  Although  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  has  been  largely  neglected,  the  very 
fact  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
must  submit  reports  and  must  testify  before 
the  Congress  at  least  permits  some  focus  on 
the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes  of  the 
public  economic  policies. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  setting  up 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  Ui  the  Con- 
gress will  prove  fruitful,  but  here  again 
there  can  be  no  absolute  assurance  of  suc- 
cess and  effectiveness  because  It  depends  so 
much  on  what  the  members  of  those  Com- 
mittees decide  and  how  the  full  Congress 
responds. 

I  support  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill  be- 
cause It  will  focus  attention  on  economic 
planning,  which  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  so  strongly  neglected  in  recent 
years.  It  isn't  Just  the  long-term  versus 
short-term  perspective  which  warrants  this 
legislation  and  this  new  mechanism  for  na- 
tional economic  planning,  but  there  is  some 
difference  In  emphasis  and  orientation  of  the 
planning  function  as  distinct  from  the 
policy  formulation  and  coordination 
functions. 

Planning  can  be  worse  than  useless  If  it 
raises  false  hopes  and  is  never  implemented. 
In  too  many  of  the  less  developed  coimtries 
of  the  world  expectations  have  been  enlarged 
and  the  disillusionment  has  been  damaging. 
Equally  Important,  economic  policies  that 
deal  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  are  often  Ineffective 
or  counter-productive.  Thus,  policy  formula- 
tion and  policy  coordination  must  be  based 
on  fundamental  planning  goals  and  pro- 
grams. Similarly,  planning  must  be  realisti- 
cally related  to  the  real  world  of  policies  and 
problems  to  avoid  Its  becoming  a  futile  exer- 
cise of  Ivory  tower  research. 

The  problem  is  necessarily  one  of  assuring 
that  both  the  planning  Job  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  policy  formulation  and  coordination 
task  on  the  other  will  be  effectively  performed 
and  Interrelated.  I  believe  the  Humphrey- 
Javlts  bill  and  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill 
will  tend  to  achieve  these  purposes.  If  they 
do  not  prove  to  be  of  optimum  effectiveness, 
surely  the  organizational  structure  can  be 
amended. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  will  have  access 
to  both  the  Cotincll  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
to  the  National  Economic  Planning  Board 
will  at  least  afford  opportunities  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  critical  issues  and  con- 
structive programs. 

I  know  of  no  way  In  which  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  can  be  forced  to 
carry  out  such  broad  mandates  as  called  for 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  or  in  the  sug- 
gested "Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1975."  However,  these  legislative 
vehicles  will  certainly  help  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  on  those  Issues  and  those 
policies  and  those  programs  in  which  the 
public  is  vitally  Interested  and  which  will 
strongly  influence  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  nation. 

,  Statement  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Leontief 
Mr.  Leontief.  I  will  try  not  to  take  more 
than  15  minutes,  and  since  I  think  that  the 
general  feeling  that  our  system  does  not 
work  as  well  as  it  should  was  expressed  very 
eloquently  from  many  different  points  of 
view,  I  thought  that  possibly  I  will  try  at 
least  at  the  beginning  to  concentrate  my 
testimony  on  what  kind  of  a  move  possibly 
should  be  undertaken  in  c»^er  to  institute 
an  approach  which  is  known  as  a  planning 
approach,  I  think,  Indeed,  we  shotild  keep 
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out  of  the   ideological   discussions   and   of 
much  of  the  excitement  about  it. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do,  I  think.  In  a 
good,  traditional,  American  way,  was  to  try 
to  tackle  a  problem  that  you  could  not 
tackle  in  one  way  by  tackling  it  in  another 
way,  and  then  finally  usually  finding  a  solu- 
tion What  Is  Involved  first  of  all  Is  to  get  a 
good,  concrete  picture  of  where  we  stand. 
It  Ls  most  depressing  what  we  are  doing  now. 
We  have  difficulties  cropping  up  here  and 
there  and  In  another  place.  We  appoint 
committees  which  try  to  deal  with  each  diffi- 
culty separately,  and  very  often  It  simply 
shifts  the  difficulty  into  some  other  area.  And 
certainly  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  bystand- 
er, I  would  say  even  many  of  the  Congress- 
men, really  cannot  follow  the  picture. 

What  vre  want  first  of  all,  which  I  think  Is 
required  for  any  systematic  procedure,  is  to 
see  the  picture,  and  the  present  picture,  and 
also  we  should  try  to  present  the  picture  of 
our  economy  possibly,  biit  not  Just  one,  but 
alternative  pictures,  each  of  these  corre- 
sponding with  certain  types  of  policies  that 
we  might  pursue,  or  even  certain  tjTpes  of 
external  events  which  we  might  not  con- 
trol. b\it  we  will  have  to  take  into  account, 
and  about  which  you  will  find  out  a  little 
later.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  economy  two 
years  from  now.  four  years  from  now,  six 
years  from  now. 

It  must  be  based,  obviously,  on  a  good 
knowledge  of  where  we  stand  now,  and  what 
the  slutatlon  might  be  in  the  later  times. 
In  many  cases,  we  have  to  look  far  ahead. 
In  the  case  of  energy,  we  know  we  have  to 
look  10,  15,  20  years  from  now.  In  many 
other  fields,  all  fields  in  which  on  the  one 
hand  Investment,  which  is  a  long  term 
process,  is  involved,  or  more  optimistically 
in  which  the  progress  of  our  country  Is  con- 
cerned, hopefully  increasing  Incomes,  and 
consequently,  with  a  different  allocation  of 
Incomes,  these  things  can  be  anticipated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  say  they  can 
b*  anticipated,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tbey 
can  be  anticipated  on  the  present  informa- 
tion we  have. 

One  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  from 
which  we  are  suffering,  and  from  which  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  is  suffering  is  an 
absence  of  sufficient  Information,  well  orga- 
nized information. 

Representative  Long.  Is  it  tJie  absence  of 
the  information,  or  Is  it  the  absence  of  the 
information  in  a  form  which  we  can  use  it 
and  undMvtand  it.  Mr.  Leontief? 

Mr.  Leontief.  You  took  the  words  right 
out  of  my  mouth.  Congressman.  Indeed,  or- 
ganized information  and  understandable  in- 
formation, information  which  Is  presented  in 
such  a  way  where  one  item  of  information 
is,  if  you  do  something  in  one  field,  how 
would  Uiat  affect  the  other  field,  which  you 
can  find  out  only  if  you  know  vrhat  the 
structural  relationships  lietween  the  econo- 
mies are.  It  is  not  chaotic  information,  but 
an  organized  picture  of  the  economy. 

I  cannot  abstain  from  reminding  yoit  at 
the  present  time  that  we  spend,  and  I  saw 
different  estimates,  from  $200 — or  if  you 
stretch — $300  million  annually  on  gathering 
information,  all  expenditures  on  t*e  basic 
Information  on  the  baals  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment and  many  private  decisions,  but  be- 
cause private  industry  depends  very  much  . 
on  government  information,  private  decisions 
are  made.  We  should  at  least  increase  the  an- 
nual statistical  appropriation  by  $250  million 
per  year,  and  if  you  compare  It  with  the  cost 
of  advanced  military  plans.  I  ttiink  we  will 
agree  that  it  is  an  Investment  worthwhile 
to  make. 

We  have  now  analytical  devices  which  per- 
mit us.  ami  the  computer  is  not  a  difficult 
thing  nowadays,  to  present  this  informa- 
tion so  that  even  an  ordinary  citizen  will 
understand.  We  do  not  hav»  to  deaorlb* 
everything  in  terms  of  complicated  Indlcea, 
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because  an  Index  is  a  very  abstract  thing. 
We  must  describe  it  in  terms  of  so  much 
steel  produced^  so  many  passenger  move- 
ments, so  much  food  produced,  far  more  re- 
gional Information  because  people  live  in 
pUces.  General  unemployment  figures  do  not 
■jescrlbe  the  situation  in  this  country.  If  the 
average  unemployment  U  8  percent,  then 
you  have  tn  some  parts  of  Massachusetts  20 
or  25  percent  unemployment.  In  other  words, 
we  need  detail  by  types  of  economic  activi- 
ties and  by  regions. 

Once  you  have  it,  and  this  is  my  experi- 
ence from  the  correspondence  I  get,  you  have 
really  a  deep  participation  of  a  community, 
both  businessmen,  laboring  men,  local  ad- 
ministration in  trying  to  realize  what  the 
situation  is  and  then  cooperating  in  develop- 
ing a  course  of  action  which  brings  us  from 
here  to  there.  This  is  the  responsibility  of 
tho  government.  If  anybody  doubts  it;  if  any- 
body doubts  it,  look  at  the  assumptions 
which  individual  corporations  which  very 
often  do  a  very  good  planning  Job  for  them- 
selves, malce  very  good  within  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  operate,  and  if  you  go 
to  any  of  the  corporation  operations  and  aslc 
for  the  planning  officer,  the  planning  officer 
about  the  assiunptlons  about  the  state  of  the 
economy  or  the  state  of  the  industry,  or  the 
industry  to  which  they  expect  to  sell  their 
products,  or  the  state  of  the  capital  market, 
if  you  look  at  these  assumptions  made  by  dif- 
ferent corporations,  and  you  put  them  all  to- 
gether, you  discover  that  they  are  completely 
contradictory.  We  could  not  possibly  all  real- 
ize at  the  same  time,  because  each  one  makes 
an  assumpUon  about  the  other  fellow  which 
contradicts  what  the  other  feUow  really  ex- 
pects to  do. 

Just  putting  the  picture  together  by  itself 
wUl  already  tend  to  produce  some  order  of 
a  view  of  o\ur  economy,  not  only  by  the 
government,  but  by  private  business,  labor 
and  so  on. 

Coining  to  the  more  concrete  problems,  In- 
Hation.  I  think  that  we  cannot  stop  Inflation 
without  inlUctlng  some  great  damages  into 
the  economy  by  merely  monetary  and  fi- 
nancial measures.  Inflation  Is  a  symptom  of 
some  disorder  In  the  economy. 

For  example,  how  can  we  ask  labor  to  hold 
up  their  demands  for  higher  monetary  meas- 
ures and  price  Increases  without  promises 
being  shown  to  them  as  to  what  they  can 
•xpect,  What  we  expect  will  be  done  come  year 
or  two  from  now,  that  certain  things  will 
Happen  in  the  economy  which  will  secure 
an  orderly  Increase  In  the  real  wages  with- 
out nflccasarlly  an  inflationary  Increase  In 
the  number  of  dollars  which  they  wUl  get? 
My  feeling  Is  we  will  get  much  better  co- 
operaUon  on  the  part  of  aU  parts  of  the 
■oclety.  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  the  economy  into  wder  we 
would  get  It  If  we  show  them  the  concrete 
picture.  And  of  course,  giving  suflldent  de- 
•T??.^  '**°^  "^  feaslbUlty  of  it.  The  feas- 
IblUty.  This  is  terribly  Important,  because 
If  you  look  at  what  U  being  promised  on  all 
aldM.  Teiy  often  It  provM  to  be  unfeasible. 
This  in  particular  i4>pUe8  also  to  bringing 
to  order  the  employment  picture.  Tb  bring 
Uie  employment  picture  to  order  we  have  to 
bring  to  order  our  Industrial  plctxire,  our 
foreign  trade  picture,  our  agricultural'  pic- 
ture, because  employment  really  depends  on 
all  of  these  sectors  and  this  we  should  be 
able  to  do. 

I  would  Uke  now  to  come  to  a  few  more 
special  Issues.  It  Is  quite  clear  to  the  comtog 
year  that  very  Important  totematlonal  nego- 
ttaitloos  and  agrMBwnte:  nagotiatiaiu  win  be 
conducted  and  agreements  wlU  have  to  be 
rMched  between  many  countries  in  the 
world.  In  order  to  be  able  to  deal  on  the  out- 
akle.  on«  must  know  what  bippena  to  our 
own  home.  It  la  reaUy  soinetlinee  pathetic  to 
SM  bow  our  nflgotlaton  abroad  deal  with 
other  countries,  which  seem  to  have  a  pretty 
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good  order  at  home,  when  ou 
really  do  not  know  on  what  to 
times  one  even  has  the  feeling 
be  wrong,  but  we  try  to  commi( 
foreign  countries  as  a  means  oi 
some  internal  commitment. 

In  other  words,  putting  the 
Its  head,  which,  among  other 
to  the  oil  situation. 

Now,  there  is  the  question  of 
Ijetween  short-run  and  long-r 
My  feeling  is  if  one  starts  to 
tinctlon,  that  it  Is  essentially  a 
the  means  of  handling  the  i 
than  the  basic  situation.  FVsr 
ing  up  reserves  or  stocks 
inventories,    this    is    a    short-, 
because  it  cannot  go  for  a  long 
there  is,  I  think  there  is  a  na 
whenever  you  face  short-run  , 
long-run  problems  to  pay  atte 
short-run  problems.  They  kind 
of  the  attention.  The  result  is 

run  problems  are  not  solved 

they  will  always  come  home  and 
short-run  problems. 

Representative   Long.  Eat, 
merry,  for  tomorrow  you  may  _. 
Mr.  Leontiet.  Exactly.  That  is 
suggest  at  least  to  keep  a  part 
run  planning  process,  and  the 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advls' 
sibly  it  was  not  anticipated  o._ 
which  actually  is  a  body  whlcl 
ently  have  to  simply  decide  wha 
week.  Keep  it  that  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan 
wUl  not  be  installed  at  once.  It  l 
chtoe,  and  we  have  to  slowly 
ability  to  handle  it. 

For  example,  we  have  to  get 
Planning  without  Information 
useless. 
I  am  coming  now  to  my  ... 
I  have  an   opportunity   very 
abroad  and  see  what  happens  in 
tries  of  all  kinds.  I  Just  returned 
land,  where  the  Scotch  establ 
ning  system,  and  they  are  very  _ 
and  that  is  the  home  of  Adan 
the  way.  In  order  to  handle  the 
lem  of  receiving  the  oU  which 
gan  to  flow,  they  have  a  plan, 
like  to  say  that  of  all  exaunples 
plans  which  I  saw,  possibly  the 
I  find  is  in  a  small  country  of  : 
is  not  a  Communist  country, 
the  kind  of  country  in  which 
corporations   run   anything,   a., 
have  them.  In  that  country,  in  a 
way,  they  have  really  gotten 
information,  made  a  plan  and 
ingly.  It  is  a  picture  of  even  ^. 
vate,  public,  with  a  considerable 
political  discussion,  but  no 
any  kind. 

Representative  Long.  How  lon( 
been  carrying  on  their  plan  in 
Leontief? 

Mr.  Leontuef.  Many  years  ago 
it.  We  began  getting  information 
brag  possibly  a  little,  to  say 
my  students  are  there,  the 

nance  was  my  student,  the  

tlstics  is  my  student,  and  many 
pie  to  the  statistical  agencies. 
Part  of  it  has  changed,  by  the  .. 
plan  remains  because  we  keep  it 
very  pleased  to  see  that  we  keep 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  on 
like  to  stop. 

Representative  Long.  May  I  _ 
mtoute  from  what  we  have  sis  our 
procedure  here  to  pursue  this 
thtog  for  a  mtoute.  How  is  this 
betog  swe  that  you  do  go  into 
economy  when  you  are  doing 
which  is  really,  as  Mr.  Hagedom 
and  I  think  was  pointed  out  by  c 
here  yesterday,  a  real  problem? 
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scared  of,  and  I  think  scared  of 

Now,  how  have  they  done  that 
has  it  worked  under  the  Norweglt  n 

Mr.  Leontiep.  Yes.  First  of  all 
formation  is  a  passive  activity.  I 
tell  anybody  what  to  do,  but  pi 
picture  of  how  good  a  situation 
everything  is  geared  nicely  and  is 
dictation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fron 
of  view  of  a  private  corporation, 
much  difference  between  the  <i 
the  economy  and  its  state  and 
as  eventually  probably  will  be  ^-t" 
the  planning  body  and  the  descrip  i 
his  business,  paying  quite  often 
fees    from   private   predicting   s 
corporations  pay  a  lot  of  money  »^ 
data  from  all  kinds  of  econometrl  c 
a  statement  of  what  output  of  the  : 
going  to  be,  what  wUl  wage  levels 
think  the  government,  with  all  Iti 
tion,  can  provide  a  much  better  pi 
of  course,   when   they  have   thes« 
they    can    determine    their    own 
plans,  let  us  say,  and  very  often  _ 
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we  act  accordingly,  then  the  plan 
effect. 
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people. 
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Representative  Long.  Thank  yov 
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in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81, 
which  will  prohibit  foreign  countries 
from  importing  fish  and  fish  products  in 
the  United  States  that  are  engaged  in 
commercial  whaling. 

Commercial  whalers,  particularly  the 
Japanese  and  Soviet  fleets,  are  ravaging 
the  world's  great  whales  just  as  they  are 
ravaging  our  fish  stocks.  Both  of  these 
nations  in  particular  have  flouted  the 
whale-taking  quotas  set  by  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  and  a 
United  Nations  call  for  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  whaling.  Nothing  but  tho 
strongest  legislative  action  is  going  to 
stop  countries  like  this. 

In  1973  the  United  States  imported 
more  than  $117  million  in  fish  products 
from  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  whaling 
harvest  only  brought  them  about  $33 
million.  For  too  long  those  fighting  for 
the  diminishing  herds  of  whales  have 
waited  for  a  voluntary  agreement  by  the 
Soviets  and  Japanese. 

Time  and  time  again,  year  after  year 
the  Congress  and  the  Unit€d  Nations 
have  watched  the  negotiations  of  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  win 
victorious  endorsements  from  aroimd 
tlie  world  to  hault  the  mercilous  killing 
of  whales,  only  to  find  the  killing  con- 
tinue. 

I  am  thoroughly  and  unequivocally  in 
support  of  this  rigorous  .action.  The  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  and  from  around  the  Na- 
tion would  express  similar  sentiments, 
I  am  sure.  The  large  Japanese  whaling 
companies  are  among  the  Nation's 
largest  fishing  companies  that  are  milk- 
ing the  livelihood  of  Oregon's  commer- 
cial fisherman.  Their  continued  dis- 
regard for  the  pleas  to  save  the  vanish- 
ing great  whales  of  the  world  is  a  callous 
response  that  forces  me  to  ask  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  200-mil8  fishing  zone  limit 
as  well. 

This  international  teeter-tottering, 
while  we  wait  for  treaties  and  agree- 
ments to  be  reached,  is  going  to  end  in 
the  tragic  destruction  of  our  vital  whale 
and  fishery  resources,  unless  the  United 
States  makes  a  firm  response  now.  We 
i  are  faced  with  conservation  or  commer- 
cial extinction  of  our  irreplaceable  nat- 
,  ural  resources  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  articles  from  the  San  Diego 
Tribime  and  the  one  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  as  well  as  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  Apr.  21,  1975] 

J.\PAN   Firm    Seeks   Baja    Whaling    Rights 

(By  John  Farina) 

Japanese  whaling  interests  are  checking 
into  the  possibility  of  commercially  harvest- 
ing gray  whales  off  the  BaJa  California  coast. 

However,  the  Mexican  Fish  Commission  In 
San  Diego  said  permission  would  probably 
not  be  granted  by  the  Mexican  government. 

Gray  whales  have  been  under  protection 
since  1946,  and  Mexico  has  given  sanctuary 
status  to  Baja  California's  Scammon's  La- 
goon, where  the  whales  give  birth  to  their 
young  after  annual  migrations  from  Alaska. 
The  whales  are  a  tourist  attraction  as  they 
swim  off  the  San  Diego  coast. 


The  proposal  to  harvest  gray  whales  off  the 
Mexican  coast  has  been  made  by  the  Loa 
Angeles  office  of  Y.  M.  Pacific  Co.,  a  Japanese 
firm,  representing  the  Taiyo  Co.,  of  Japan. 
that  country's  leadtog  whaling  firm. 

Under  the  proposal.  Japanese  whaling  ships 
and  processing  vessels  would  establish  off- 
shore stations  to  harvest  whales  on  a  reg- 
iilar  basis. 

Motosuki  Yuri,  of  the  Y.  M.  Pacific  Co..  said 
he  is  "aware  tiiat  whaling  Ls  a  very  sensitive 
LMue,"  and  that  "it  will  not  be  easy  to  get 
permission  from  tlie  Mexican  government." 

Yuri  has  contacted  a  number  of  persons 
1  .vol red  in  Pacific  fisheries  for  information, 
including  Dr.  Carl  Hubbs,  professcH:  of  biol- 
ogy emeritus  at  Crlpps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography. 

"The  Japanese  are  proposing  to  bring  up 
the  matter  in  June  before  the  International 
Whaling  Conunission,  to  reestablish  whaling 
for  the  gray  whales  in  Baja  California,"  said 
Hubbs. 

Yuri  said  Mexican  fishery  cooperatives  in 
Baja  California  want  whales  harvested  again, 
"because  the  whales  cause  some  interference 
with  fl.shing  operations." 

The  gray  whales  were  last  hunted  off  Baja 
California  in  the  1930s  by  Norwegian,  Dutch 
and  U.S.  whaling  firms,  said  Hubbs.  Their 
jvopx-.lation  lias  been  estimated  at  15,000. 

Hubbs,  an  authority  on  whales,  has  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Mexican  government  recom- 
mending against  the  Japanese  proposal. 

Amln  Zarur  Menez,  chief  of  the  Mexican 
Flslieries  Commission  in  San  Diego,  also  ob- 
jects to  the  proposal.  He  is  attending  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in  Geneva. 

"Mr.  Yuri  contacted  Mr.  Zarur  and  was 
told  that  it  is  against  Mexican  law  .to  harvest 
whales  off  Baja  California,  and  that  it  is 
dovibtful  that  the  government  would  permit 
it,"  said  Porflrlo  A.  Romay,  of  the  fish  com- 
mission office.  "The  M»?xican  government 
wants  to  preserve  the  whales  as  a  precious 
natural  resource." 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

New  Threat  to  Gray  Whales 

(By  David  Winder) 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — The  annual  mi- 
gration of  spouting  Pacific  gray  whales  from 
the  plankton-rich  waters  of  Alaska  to  their 
mating  grounds  off  the  Baja  California  coast 
may  soon  be  another  footnote  for  the  history 
books. 

Unless,  that  is,  Japanese  and  Russian 
whaling  fleets  are  persuaded  to  halt  their 
hunts  In  the  northern  Pacific  this  summer. 

"The  Japanese  are  now  tooling  up  to  go 
after  them,"  says  Beml  de  Bus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cetacean  Society. 

Mrs.  de  Bus  was  referring  to  the  proposal 
to  the  International  Whaltog  Conunission  by 
Japanese  whaling  fleets  that  "harvesting"  of 
the  gray  whales  be  resumed. 

Since  both  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  Ignored  whale-taking  quotas  set  by  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  and 
United  Nations  call  for  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  whaling,  conservationists  expect 
the  worst. 

They  fear  that  all  the  work  done  by  a  1938 
International  moratorium  on  gray  whale 
killing,  rescuing  the  animal  from  near  ex- 
tinction, may  be  undone.  The  gray  whale, 
down  to  1,000  at  one  time,  now  numbers  be- 
tween 10,000  and  15,000. 

To  forestall  this,  U.S.  Representative  Al- 
phonzo  Bell  (R)  of  California  has  totroduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  that  would  empower  the 
President  to  embargo  all  products  from 
whaling  nations.  (A  similar  but  unsuccessful 
move  was  made  last  year.) 

Representative  Bell  also  will  introduce  a 
second  bill  calling  for  an  immediate  embargo 
of  all  fishery  products  exported  to  the  UB. 
by  the  offending  Japanese  and  Soviet  whal- 
ing companies. 


"have  to  err  TotroH" 


"We  have  to  get  tough.  Otherwise  we'll 
get  nothing  through  and  our  whales  will 
be  extinct,"  said  the  Santa  Monica-bay  area 
congressman. 

"People  got  upset  about  the  shooting  of 
coyotes,  of  wild  horses,  of  mountain  lions. 
If  we  bring  out  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion I  see  no  reason  { why  |  Congress  can't  do 
something  about  it." 

Conservation  groups  like  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, and  the  Sierra  Club,  which  have 
urged  a  boycott  of  Japanese  and  Soviet 
goods,  are  concerned  that  the  gray  whale 
may  become  as  much  an  endangered  species 
as  the  blue  whale. 

The  blue  whale,  the  largest  creature  ever 
known  to  live  on  earth,  now  survives  in  such 
few  numbers  that  scientists  think  It  may 
now  be  past  the  point  of  saving.  The  hump- 
back, bowhead,  and  right  whales  all  have 
been  driven  to  virtual  extinction  while  the 
numbers  of  remaining  fin,  sel.  sperm,  and 
lulnkc  whales  are  rapidly  dropptog. 

IMPORT    BANNED 

The  U.S.  has  banned  all  commercial  whal- 
ing and  the  Importation  of  any  whale  prod- 
ucts, and  placed  all  eight  of  the  great  whales 
on  the  endangered  species. 

The  Soviets  use  whale  meat  to  feed  ml'iks 
and  sables  on  Siberian  fur  farms,  and  sperm 
whale  oil  serves  as  a  lubricant  for  Its  inter- 
continental missUes. 

The  Japanese  haye  argued  that  whale 
meat  Is  vital  to  Japan,  but  Representative 
Bell's  office  insists  that  whale  meat  consti- 
tutes Just  1  percent  of  the  total  protr-in  in  the 
Japanese  dlst. 

S.J.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  whales  which  inhabit  inter- 
national waters  are  of  great  scientific  and 
esthetic  Interest  to  mankind  and  are  the 
common  property  of  the  world  community; 

Whereas  many  whale  species  have  been 
exploited  to  the  point  of  commercial  extinc- 
tion yet  the  whaling  fleets  of  some  nations 
continue  to  capture  and  steadily  diminish 
fin,  sel,  sperm,  and  mlnke  whales,  convert- 
ing their  catch  Into  petfood,  fertilizer,  soap. 
lipstick,  shoe  polish,  mink  food,  and  lubri- 
cating oil  for  which  cheap  and  plentiful 
substitutes  exist; 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1971  adopted 
resolutions  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  seek  a  ten-year  moratorium  on  commer- 
cial whaling,  and  in  June  1972,  fifty-three 
nations  adopted  a  resolution  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment urging  such  a  moratorium; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  evidenced  its  concern  over  the  declining 
whale  population  by  placing  all  eight  species 
of  great  whales  on  Its  endangered  species  list 
pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act  of  1969,  by  banning  all  com- 
mercial whaling  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  providing  strong  leadership 
in  the  International  Whaling  Commlssiou 
for  effective  measures  to  protect  whales; 

Whereas  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Regulation  of  Whaling,  despite  a  major- 
ity vote  by  member-nations  on  measures  to 
conserve  whale  populations  based  on  the  ad-  - 
vice  of  Its  scientific  conunlttee,  allows  a  na- 
tion whose  citizens  actually  engage  In  whal- 
ing to  disagree  and  not  observe  such 
measures; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commission  has  found  that  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  subverted  the  goals 
and  diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  programs, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  Informed 
the  President  that  these  nations  are  violat- 
ing   an    International    fishery   conservation 
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program  for  which  sanctions  under  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protection  Act  of  1967  Involving  the 
embargo  of  flsh  and  flsh  products  from  the 
offending  nations  may  be  Invoked  at  his 
discretion: 

Whereas  the  whaling  fleets  of  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  deplete  the 
papulations  of  fln.  sel.  sperm,  and  mlnke 
whales  by  their  whaling  activities  in  inter- 
national waters  and  thereby  together  ac- 
count for  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
approximately  thirty-eight  thousand  whales 
killed  each  year; 

Whereas  the  Japanese  companies  which 
operate  whaling  fleets,  Talyo  Plsher>-  Com- 
pany. Nippon  Sulsan  Kalsha.  and  Kyokuyo 
Company,  also  export  to  the  United  States 
large  qtiantitlcs  of  fishery  products,  includ- 
ing tuna,  salmon,  mackerel,  sardines,  clams, 
and  crab; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Fisheries  Agency. 
which  operates  the  Soviet  whaling  fleet,  also 
exports  fishery  products  to  the  United  StAtes. 
Including  caviar;  and 

Whereas  a  more  effective  method  of  bring- 
ing an  end  to  whaling  practices  throughout 
the  world  Is  needed  to  protect  whales  from 
extinction:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  the  term — 

(1)  •commercial  whaling"  means  the 
catching,  taking,  harvesting,  or  attempted 
catching,  taking,  or  harvesting  of  any  spe- 
cies of  whale  for  conunerclal  purposes,  and 
any  activity  at  sea  In  support  of  such  actual 
or  attempted  catching,  taking,  or  harvesting; 
the  term  does  not  Include  whaling  primarily 
for  subsistence  purposes  by  members  of  any 
aboriginal  community; 

(2)  'foreign  enterprise"  means  (A)  any 
citizen  or  national  of  any  foreign  nation,  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  asso- 
ciation organized  under  the  laws  of  any  for- 
eign nation;  (B)  any  agency,  office,  or  other 
public  or  quasi-public  entity  of  any  foreign 
nation;  and  (C)  any  subsidiary  owned.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  or  subject  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  control  of  any  such  citizen  or 
entity,  regardless  of  where  the  subsidiary 
Is  lo<»ited; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  and 

(4)  "whale"  means  any  species  of  whale 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  blue,  fln,  sel, 
right,  bowhead,  humpback,  gray,  Bryde's, 
mlnke,  or  sperm. 

Sk:.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint 
Resolution,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter. 
the  Secretary  shall  initiate  and  complete 
such  investigations  and  other  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Identify  any  foreign  enter- 
prise engaged  In  commercial  whaling.  In 
carrying  out  any  such  investigation  or  other 
action,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  Federal  agency,  and  such 
agency  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, render  such  assistance  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  relmbm-se  any  such 
agency  for  costs  incurred  in  assisting  such 
investigations  or  other  actions. 

(b)  Upon  flndlng  that  any  foreign  enter- 
prise Is  engaged  in  commercial  whaling,  the 
Secretary  shaU  immediately  publish  the  name 
and  location  of  such  enterprise  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Such  flndlng  shall  be  a  final  deter- 
mination that  such  enterprise  is  engaged 
in  commercial  whaling  unless  such  enter- 
prise, not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  publication,  flies  an  objection 
to  the  finding  of  the  Secretary.  Upon  re- 
ceiving any  objection,  the  Secretary  shall 
treat  such  objection  as  a  request  by  such 
foreign  enterprise  for  a  hearing.  Such  hear- 
ing shall  be  commenced  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  objection 
was  received  and  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 


prc 


cordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  After   a   final    determiJat 
Secretary  that  any  foreign  en 
gaged   in   commercial   whalln] 
unlawful  for  any  flsh  or  fish  t, 
duced,  owned,  or  distributed  I  y 
prise  to  be  imported  Into  the 
The    Secretary   of    the    Treasii 
such  action  under  the  custom 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
any  such  flsh  or  fish  produrts 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  subs, 
mines  that  any  sixch  foreign 
termlned  to  be  engaged  in  com  i 
Ing  has  ceased  to  be  so  engag  ( 
(c)    of   this   section   shall    no   1 
It  shall  be  the  burden  of  such 
prise  to  prove  to  the  SecretaA' 
ceased  commercial  whaling:   I 
any  sale  or  other  transfer  of 
other   equipment    by   such   en 
not  be  considered  as  evidence    . 
terprlse   has   ceased   commercl  I 
such  vessel  or  other  equipme  i 
of  being  used  or  will  be  used 
whaling. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authc 
and  may  from  time  to  time 
tions  to  carry  out  the  purpos 
sions  of  this  Joint  Resolatlon 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presiden  l 
questions  are  now  being  ra 
quarters  concerning  the  wisAm 
cacy  of  Government  regula^on 
have  begun  to  appear  in 
papers,  periodicals,  and  jouri 
ion  criticizing  the  operatior 
agencies  and  cataloging  the 

problems  that  the  bur 

ing  our  country's  businessmfn 
sumers. 

Ml-.  President,  I  call  the 
my  colleagues  to  an  informitive 
on  the  subject  which  appeared 
May,  1975  issue  of  the 
In  this  article,  'Too  Much 
by  Decree!",   editor  John 
cusses  several  regulatory 
ated  by  the  Environmental 
Agency,  the  Equal  Employrrjent 
tunities  Commission,  the  ] 
Administration,   and   the 
Safety  and  Health  Adminijr 
documents  graphically  how 
creasing  extent,  we  are  " 
arbitrary    edicts    issued    by 
Washington    bureaucrats — 
ranging  from  absurd  to  tr 

The  specific  examples 
Ml-.  Barron  are  but  a  few 
less  instances  of  harmful 
overregulation  which  are  _ 
alarming  frequency.  In  the 
I  shall  bring  to  the 
some  of  the  other  horror 
have  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  crisis  of 
become  intolerable  to  millioijs 
leans.  The  situation  is  by  no 
less,  though  it  cries  out 
reform. 

The  issue,  as  Mr.  Barron 
gests,  is  not  merely  one  of 
or  too  much  paperwork, 
efBciency  or  loss  of  personal 
the  size  and  power  of  the 
ei-nment  continues  to 
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cial  question  becomes:  Who 
power  to  govern,  who  is  to  _. 
will  of  the  American  people? 

Over  the  years  the  Congre  s 
legislation  creating  the  array 
bet  agencies,  bureaus  and 
with  which  evei-yone  has  becoiie 
ly  familiar.  The  Congress 
gated    to    these   i-egulatory 
power  and  responsibility  to 
specific  economic  and  political 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  upoi  i 
gress.  as  the  deliberative  and  r 
tive  branch  of  Government,  to 
comprehensive    review    of    a: 
agencies  and  the  regulatory  p 
to  determine  what  appropriati 
essary  measures  should  be  ., 
form  these  agencies  and  this 
As  Mr.  Barron  points  out: 
The  remedy  lies  In  Congress 
ated  the  problem  in  the  first  ^. 
Fhould  reappraise  each  Federal 
a   view   to  outright   abolition  of 
have  obviotisly  outlived  their 
bhould  withdraw  from  the  o.... 
gra'its  of  arbitrary  power  that 
stowed.    And    Congress    should 
powers  ,left  to  bureaucracies  in 
dear  and  explicit  that  no  officials  ^„ 
ihoir  power   beyond  Congresslor  al 
Puially,  broad  national  policies 
protect  consumers,   workers, 
the    environment    should    be 
througlj  specific  legislation  rathe 
rcaucratic  fiat. 
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These  are  worthy „„ , 

merit  our  careful  consideratjn 
approach  the  complex  and  dil 
.lect  of  regulatory  reform.  It  is 
tion  to  address  these  matters 
ture  at  greater  length. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  John  Barron's  article 
ed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Too  Much  Government  by 
(By  John  Barron) 

Tlie  decree  from  the  _ 

tec  Lion  Agency  (EPA)  fell  upon  , 
like  an  edict  from  some  ancient 
ginning  March  1,  1975,  no  one 
a  downtown  street  between  7 

Forty  percent  of  all  spaces  in 

garages  must  be  kept  empty  durin  ; 
hours.  Employers  must  eliminate 
of  all  employe  parking  spaces.  By 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  ] 
ers  to  drive  to  their  jobs,  the 
bureaucrats  who  handed  down 
Ing  orders  hoped  to  reduce  air  ^-r 

Boston  community  leaders  wen 
"We  cannot  eliminate  the  car 
a  viable  alternative,"  declared 
White.   Businessmen  predicted 
nomlc   loss   and  unemployment, 
personal  hardship  and  traffic 
theless,  the  EPA  all  last  year  s. 
claimed   its   determination   to 
tonlans  to  do  what  it  wanted, 
the  consequences.  Repeatedly  it 
ployers  that  they  were  liable  to  a 
prisonment  and  a  $25,000  fine  If 
obeyed.   Threatened  with  Congrei 
tervention,   the  EPA  finally,  last 
modified  its  Draconian  decrees 
the  city  more  time  to  gird  for  th^lr 
Grateful  for  the  reprieve,  Boston 
Commerce  executive  WUliam  F 
nonetheless  said,  "I  hate  to  think 
have  happened  If  we  had  not 
hell." 
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MASS  MEDDLING 

Even  though  postponed,  the  orders  arro- 
gantly visited  upon  Boston  are  symptomatic 
of  an  insidious  change  which  Is  occurring  in 
governmental  processes.  Traditionally,  Amer- 
icans have  been  governed  accordng  to  laws 
enacted  by  elected  representatives  answerable 
to  voters.  Today,  Americans  increasingly  find 
tlieir  lives  regulated  by  decrees  emanathig 
from  bureaucrats  who  are,  iii  effect,  account- 
able to  no  one. 

The  stream  of  bureaucratic  dictates  pour- 
ing out  of  Washington  has  turned  into  a 
Hood.  In  1973,  the  Federal  Register  needed 
;?5.591  pages  to  publish  all  the  new  decrees 
and  decisions;  last  year  it  required  45,422 
pages.  Random  examination  of  the  Register 
suggests  how  far  the  bureaucracy  has  thrust 
itself  into  the  ordinary  businesses  of  ordinary 
people.  Navel-Orange  Regulation  311.  for  in- 
stance, prescribes  how  many  oranges  may  be 
shipped  from  California  and  Arb^ona  countiCK 
during  a  specific  one-week  period.  Contractors 
in  Allegheny  Coimty,  Pa.,  are  informed  that 
t  heir  bricklayers  must  be  paid  $9.52  an  hour, 
whereas  bricklayers  in  Adams  and  York  coun- 
ties, in  another  part  of  the  state,  can  receive 
87.65.  Arbitrary  Register  regulations  may  nul- 
lify a  union  contract,  require  a  corporation  to 
.«pend  millions  on  new  equipment,  or  deny 
a  town  the  right  to  approve  a  new  shopping 
center. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  points  ot'.t 
that  senseless  or  incompetent  rulings  by  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  drive  \>p  prices  by 
suppressing  competition,  stifling  Innovation 
and  perpetuating  Inefficiency.  A  Senate  sub- 
committee estimates  that  private  business 
spends  $18  billion  annually  on  paperwork  de- 
manded by  federal  bureaucrat.';,  while  the 
General  Accounting  Office  calculated  that 
1973  paperwork  cost  the  go\ernment  itself 
S15  billion.  But  the  gravest  consequence  of 
all  this  bureaucratic  meddling  carries  iio  price 
tag.  It  Is  eloquently  summed  up  by  Sen.  Sam 
Ervin  (D.,  N.C.),  Congress'  leading  constitu- 
tional authority,  who  retired  this  year  after 
presiding  over  the  Senate  Watergate  Investi- 
gation. "Government  by  bureaucratic  decree 
threatens  freedom  itself,"  Ervln  declares. 
"The  purstilt  of  no  goal  justifies  the  destruc- 
t;on.  or  even  the  erosion,  of  freedom." 

Few  Americans  would  dispute  that  abollsh- 
iiig  racial  discrimination,  promoting  indus- 
trial and  consumer  safety,  and  cleaning  up 
the  environment  are  worthy  goals.  Tlie 
trouble  Is  that  Congress  has  created  vast 
new  bureaucracies  with  sweeping  powers  to 
pursue  such  goals  as  they  .see  fit.  All  too  often, 
the  results  are  tragic. 

BUSINESS    Bl'STER 

Martin  Toy  Products,  Inc..  in  Horlcon.  Wis., 
tised  to  provide  jobs  lor  85  of  the  towns 
1400  residents.  Its  most  profitable  products 
were  two  popular  toys  designed  for  babies. 
One  was  a  transparent  plastic  sphere  con- 
taining artificial  birds  and  tiny,  bright-col- 
ored plastic  pellets.  The  other  was  a  similar 
sphere  containing  pellets  and  artifical  but- 
terflies. When  the  spheres  rolled,  the  birds 
or  butterflies  fluttered,  the  pellets  rattled 
and  a  child  enjoyed  motion,  color  and  sound. 

In  November  1972.  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministi»tlon  (PDA),  then  responsible  for 
product  safety,  suddenly  informed  Marlln 
that  the  toys  were  unsafe,  reasoning  that,  if 
a  sphere  broke,  a  child  might  be  tempted  to 
eat  the  pellets. 

Since  Marlln  first  marketed  the  toys  in 
1962,  millions  of  Americans  had  purchased 
them.  Not  one  had  complained  to  the  com- 
pany of  any  harmful  results.  The  toys  had 
already  passed  three  rigorous  safety  teste — 
MarlUi's,  an  insurance  company's  and  a  de- 
partment store's.  Nevertheless,  ilarlln  agreed 
promptly  to  recall  all  the  spheres  and  re- 
move the  pellets.  Within  a  month,  the  PDA 
said  it  was  satisfied  and  promised  to  remove 


the  toys  from  the  next  published  list  of 
banned  products. 

Marltn  proceeded  to  manufacture  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  toys,  hoping  to  recover, 
through  the  1973  hoUday  sales,  the  losses 
from  the  1972  recalls.  But  in  September  1973 
the  newly  formed  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (CPSC)  Issued  a  "Special  Holi- 
day List"  of  dangerous  toys  whose  sale  was 
prohibited — including  the  toys  Marlln  had 
redesigned  jnonths  before  to  PDA  satisfac- 
tion. 

Not  until  early  December  did  frantic  com- 
pany and  Wisconusin  officials  succeed  in  get- 
ting CPSC  to  acknowledge  that  It  had  made 
an  "editorial  error."  It  was  too  late.  Stores 
all  over  the  covmtry  had  canceled  toy  orders, 
and  Marlln  had  lost  at  least  $1.2  million.  To- 
day the  company  Is  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

"arbitrary    .    .    .    C.\rRICIOtJS." 

Congre.>5S  in  1970  created  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA), 
endowing  it  with  authority  to  dictate  work 
rules  to  virtually  every  segment  of  Ameri- 
can business,  from  the  corporate  giants  of 
Detroit  to  mom-and-pop  shops  at  rural  cross- 
roads. OSHA  inspectors  can  walk  into  any 
busine.ss  unannounced,  search  the  premises 
without  a  warrant  and  levy  fines  without  a 
hearing  or  trial.  Industry  and  labor  alike  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  industrial  hazards 
which  require  intelligent  remedies,  but  too 
often  OSHA  simply  makes  a  nitpicking  nui- 
sance of  itself.  Consider: 

In  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  an  OSHA  in- 
spector visited  Blackie's  Boatyard,  where 
owner  Arsene  "Blackle"  Gadarlan  and  six 
workers  repair  small  craft.  Pointing  to  a  man 
without  a  life  jacket  who  was  working  in  a 
boat  tied  to  the  pier,  the  inspector  asked, 
"What  would  happen  if  he  fell  in  the  water?" 

"He  would  stand  up,"  Oadarlan  repUc(j[. 
"The  water's  only  three  feet  deep  all  along 
the  pier."  Still,  the  Inspector  thought  there 
should  be  a  ladder  at  the  pier's  end.  Oadarlan 
said  he  would  nail  up  a  ladder. 

Three  weeks  later.  OSHA  formally  notified 
Gadarlan  that  he  had  violated  its  ladder 
regulation — Section  1501.84(c)  (4) — and  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  as  much  as  $1,000.  When 
Oadarlan  asked  to  see  the  rule,  OSHA  sent 
him  a  248-page  document  a  month  later.  No- 
where could  Oadarlan  discover  any  reference 
to  ladders.  Asked  for  clarification,  OSHA  sent 
a  48 -page  supplement  saying  only  that  a 
ladder  must  be  Installed  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
dock  where  boats  are  repaired. 

Because  Oadarlan  already  had  four  ladders 
near  his  pier,  he  decided  to  appeal  the  fine. 
OSHA  set  the  fine  at  only  $15,  but  Gadarlan 
refused  to  pay. 

A  battery  of  government  lawyers  assembled 
to  argue  the  OSHA  case  before  a  specially 
appointed  federal  hearing  examiner  and  a 
floik  of  other  fedei-al  officials.  Oadarlan, 
helped  by  his  wife,  acted  as  his  own  lawyer. 
The  proceedings  lasted  foiu-  hours  before 
Gadai'tan's  Innocence  was  certified.  Oada- 
rlan "s  wife  would  not  let  him  buy  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings.  It  cost  $500. 

OSHA  can  be  just  as  foolishly  autocratic  In 
dealing  with  big  matters  as  with  little.  At  a 
cost  of  $100,000  annually,  the  Continental 
Can  Corp.  effectively  safeguards  Its  employes 
from  noise  by  providing  comfortable  ear  pro- 
tectors and  insisting  that  they  be  worn. 
OSHA  Itself  admits  that  the  protectors  reduce 
the  noise  level  well  below  federal  standards. 
Nevertheless.  OSHA  demanded  two  years  ago 
that  Continental  Can  "engineer"  noise  abate- 
ment by  building  sound  shields  around  thou- 
sands of  machines  at  a  cost  of  $33.5  million — 
contending  that  some  workers  might  be  too 
■•Ignorant  or  obstinate"  to  wear  the  ear  pro- 
tectors. Continental  contested  the  OSHA 
decree. 

After  reviewing  1.000  pages  of  testimony. 
Judge  Roberl  N.  Barchmore  last  October  is- 
sued what  oddPd  up  to  a  se'iriiig  indictment 


of  both  the  judgment  and  the  competence  of 
OSHA.  A  government  "expert"  had  claimed 
that  sound  shields  could  be  designed  and  in- 
stalled In  tw-o  months.  The  court  ruled  that 
after  seven  more  years  of  research  it  might 
be  feasible  to  Install  them.  OSHA  bad  bad  to 
admit  that  it  had  found  not  a  single  employe 
who  was  not  wearing  the  ear  protectors. 
Judge  Burchraore  dismissed  the  OSHA  ruling, 
calling  It  "arbitrary  to  the  point  of  capri- 
ciousness." 

PASSION  AND  THE  POLICE 

Tlie  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  (EEOC)  was  created  to  ensure 
tliat  employers  should  not  dLscrimlnate 
against  minorities  in  hiring  and  promotions. 
Bi't  the  EEOC  now  ranges  for  beyond  this 
stated  mission;  Its  flagrant  excesses  have  pro- 
voked outspoken  criticism  from  even  long- 
time champions  of  mmorlty  causes. 

Late  last  year,  for  example,  the  EEOC 
issited  an  astonishing  set  of  decrees  against 
the  police  department  of  Houston,  Texas.  By 
EEOC's  own  admission,  this  department  haJ» 
had,  in  recent  years,  a  commendable  record  of 
employing  minority  personnel,  who  presently 
compose  about  40  percent  of  the  force.  But 
the  Houston  police  require  that  applicants 
have  a  high-school  diploma,  and  they  refuse 
to  hire  convicted  criminals,  pieople  dishonor- 
ably discharged  from  the  armed  services,  and 
those  with  a  history  of  defaulting  on  debts. 

The  EBCO  asserted  that  the  ratio  of  Uidi- 
vlduals  convicted  of  crimes,  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  military,  or  marked  as  bad 
credit  risks,  is  higher  among  blacks  and  other 
minorities  than  among  whites.  Ilierefore. 
ruled  the  agency,  the  Houston  police  de- 
partment Is  guilty  of  racial  discrimination 
and  must  cease  Investigating  the  back- 
grounds of  prospective  officers.  It  threatened 
legal  action  unless  the  Houston  police  opened 
their  ranks  to  convicts,  those  with  dis- 
honorable di&charges  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices, those  who  had  not  completed  high 
school. 

"If  we  do  not  even  have  ilie  right  to  ask  a 
man  if  he  has  been  convicted,  we  could  turn 
over  the  department  to  a  bunch  of  criminals, 
the  very  element  v.-e're  supposed  to  fight!" 
explodedwChief  Carrol  Lynn.  "Hire  a  con- 
victed kidnaper,  burglar,  rapist,  murderer  as 
a  policeman?  My  God!"  Houston's  leading 
black  newspaper.  Forward  Times,  published  a 
full-page  editorial  ridiculing  EEOC  and  de- 
fending the  police.  To  all  protests,  the 
EEOC  has  so  far  responded  with  bureaucratic 
contempt  for  common  sense. 

Meanwhile,  EEOC's  real  busines.s  often  gees 
unattended.  It  has  a  backlog  of  100.000  cases. 
and  now  takes  an  average  of  28  months  to 
process  a  complaint.  In  their  passion  to  pur- 
sue their  mandate,  EEOC  Investigators  fre- 
quently fall  to  get  facts  straight.  As  a 
result,  the  EEOC  general  counsel  has  to 
return  to  the  field  as  "unsuitable  for  litiga- 
tion" between  80  and  90  percent  of  tiie  cases 
submitted  to  his  office.  Yet  this  is  the 
bureaucracy  that  has  the  power  to  impo:>e 
racial  and  sexual  quotas  at  all  levels  of  btisi- 
ness,  and  to  drag  a.ny  employer  into  a  costly 
lawsuit  at  will. 

THE   SINGLE    MOST   POWLRIDL 

But  the  Congressional  creation  that 
threatens  to  grow  Into  the  most  fearsom<^ 
bureaucratic  monster  of  all  is  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Under  a  perva- 
sive umbrella  of  power  conferred  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments,  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  Noise  Control  Act,  EPA  has 
claimed  for  itself  authority  unprecedented 
in  American  peacetime  history.  Indeed,  Prof. 
Irving  Krlstol  of  New  York  University  re- 
cently wi-ote:  "If  the  EPA's  conception  of 
its  mission  is  permitted  to  stand,  it  wUl  be 
the  single  most  powerful  branch  of  govern- 
ment, having  far  greater  direct  control  over 
our   individual   lives   than   Congress  or   the 
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Executive  or  state  aiid  local  government.- 
Professor  Kristol  does  not  exaggerate.  Con- 
sider: 

EPA  asserts  the  right  to  veto  construction 
of  virtually  anything  that  might  generate 
a  substanUal  volume  of  trafflc.  Thus,  unless 
Congress  Intercedes,  as  of  January  1,  1976, 
local  communities  may  not  permit  develop- 
ment of  a  major  shopping  center,  hotel, 
stadluhi  or  factory  without  approval  from 
Washington. 

In  Gary.  Ind..  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  tried 
to  meet  EPA  requlre:nents  by  building  two 
ue<v  installations  of  non-polluting  furnaces. 
But  InltlaUy  their  output  was  limited  by 
factors  beyond  the  company's  control:  a 
power  faUure  that  damaged  Its  furnaces,  tho 
coal  strike  and  a  construction  strike.  So 
U.S.  Steel  last  fall  asked  EPA  permission  to 
keep  its  o:.e  remaining  open-hearth  instal- 
lation in  operation  six  months  more.  It  was 
told  that  tlie  installation  could  he  kept  open 
for  three  months  with  a  ♦2300  fine  for  each 
day  of  operaUon.  Instead,  the  company 
closed  the  Installation,  and  hundreds  of 
workers  are  losing  their  Jobs  as  a  result. 

An  infestation  of  deadly  tussock  moths  in 
1972  defoliated  174.000  acres  of  magnificent 
Washington  and  Oregon  forests.  To  prevent 
further  ravages,  state  officials  and  conserva- 
tionists pleaded  with  KPA  to  allow  a  care- 
fuUy  controlled  spraying  of  DDT.  EPA  stub- 
bornly refused  even  a  temporary  removal  of 
Its  ban  against  DDT.  Unchecked,  the  multi- 
plying moths  by  the  summer  of  1973  had 
afflicted  700,000  acres  of  timber.  Faced  with 
Congressional  uproar  and  a  lawsuit,  EPA  In 
Febrtiary  1974  relented  and  authorized  use 
of  DDT.  Helicopters  spraved  the  forest,  and 
the  infestation  ended.  But  the  devastation 
Inflict-d  by  doctrinaire  bureaucrats  endiwes. 

ULTIMATE    aEMZSr 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  the  people  of 
Boston  started  one  of  history's  most  Impor- 
tant revolutions  In  the  name  of  freedom.  In 
the  years  since,  millions  of  Americans  have 
risked  their  lives  to  preserve  that  freedom. 
It  Is  Uiconceivable  that  we  wUl  now  sit  back 
passively  and  allow  it  to  be  lost  to  biu-eau- 
cratic  usurpation. 

The  remedy  lies  In  Congres.s.  which  credited 
the  problem  In  the  first  place.  'Congress 
should  reappraise  each  federal  agency,  with 
8  view  to  outright  abolition  of  those  that 
have  obviously  outlived  their  usefulness.  It 
should  withdraw  from  the  others  the  vast 
grants  of  arbitrary  power  that  It  has  be- 
stowed. And  Congres-s  should  define  the  pow- 
ers left  to  bureaucracies  In  language  so  clear 
and  explicit  that  no  officials  can  expand 
their  power  beyond  Congressional  intent. 
Wnally.  broad  national  policies  required  to 
protect  consumers,  workers,  minorities  and 
the  environment  shoiUd  be  implemented 
through  specific  legislation  rather  than 
bureaucratic  flat. 

If  the  people  don't  like  the  results,  then— 
In  the  next  election— they  can  remove  the 
members  of  Congress  responsible.  That  Is 
why  the  American  system  has  always  pro- 
vided that  power  must  be  exercised  by 
elected  representatives  instead  of  by  bureau- 
crats who  have  earned  the  vote  of  no  one. 
If  freedom  Is  to  survive,  power  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  elected  representatives. 
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SENATOR  CHURCH:  A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CAREER 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Sunday, 
the  Washington  Post  Potomac  magazine 
and  the  Washington  Star  both  f  eatuxvd 
stories  about  the  career  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Ifr 
CHuacH). 

Mjrra  MacPherson.  the  author  of  the 
Potomac  article,  and  Norman  Kempster, 


who  wrote  the  Star  piece, 
pointed  out  what  all  of  us  ,. 
Senator  Chtjhch  know  full 
known  Frank  Church  for  _ 
gi-eatly  admii-e  him  and  hole 
highest  personal  esteem.  He 
his  task-s  with  meticulous 
solve.  He  is  conscientious 
ent.  And.  I  might  add,  he 
an  excellent  Presiclent. 

I  commend  these  aitic!;: 
teution  of  my  colleagues,  andt 
imous  consent  that  the  . 
story  and  the  Wa.shington  . 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
There  being  no  ob.iection. 
W02-0  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Star, 
The  PoLincAL  Spotlight  Sv.-i 
Frank  Chuhck 
(By  Norman  Kempste 
'  EeuaU)r  Church  and  I  are 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  said,  oczin 
wm.  "He  calls  me  'Henry'  and 
'Cooper'." 

The  line,  delivered  as  after  dl_ 
at  one  of  those  black  tie  event! 
late  bipartisan  fun,  was  Intendfd 

ultimate  put-down:   After 

cades  In  the  Senate,  Frank  Chu 
more  than  second  billing  on 
Church  amendment  that  restrir 
tary  activity  in  Indochina. 

There  is  some  truth  to  th.nt.  . 
has  been  at  the  center  of  legisli 
on  emotional  issues  ranging  from 
rlty  to  Vietnam  to  giant  oil 
Church  has  not  become  a  houi 
A  recent  Gallup  poll  shewed  tha 
one  out  of  four  Americans  had 
him. 

That  all  could  chsinge  soon, 
is  shuttUug  between   the 
two  high-vislbiuty 
panel  invesUgating  the  CIA  am 
Relations  subcommittee  probing 
seas  bribery  by  such  American 
as  Northrop  Aviation. 

The  failure  of  the  conunlssior 
Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefel^r 
plete  Its  Investigation  of  alleged 
ment  la  political  murders  in 
tries  put  a  new  spotlight  on 
select  hitelligeace  committee. 

White  House  officials  who  had 
Rockefeller  investigation  would 
at  leaut  blunt,  any  sort  of 
Congress  found  themselves  o_„ 
reporters  they  are  confident  that 
committee  wlU  flU  in  the  blanks 
Rockefeller  commission. 

Church  is  going   about  his 

with  a  seriousness  that  Is 

sive.  Hl3  committee  has  been  the 
proof  In  memory  and  he  talks  wl( 
brow  and  half-closed  eyes  about 
mluatlon  to  "avoid  Jumping  to 
a  matter  of  this  gravity". 

Some  members  of  a  House 
which  13  preparing  for  its  own 
have  complained  privately  that 
just  too  solicitous  of  the  sensltlv 
agency.  They  say  they  are  afral  I 
committee  may  be  too  willing 
CIA  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  sources  __ 
Senate  committee  express  concer  i 
House  Investigation  may  turn 

Whatever  the  current  outlooK 
InquhT  could  b©  the  Issue  tha 
Church  Into  a  national  celebrity, 
tho  Democratic  presidential  plct 
Jumble  of  personalities  and 
liberals  are  beginning  to  talk 
as  a  possible  nominee. 
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"If  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  .„ 
he  wont  run.  Church  very  wel 
the  guy,"  remarked  an  aide   tc 
Democratic  senator. 

Church  has  done  nothing  ,„, 
courage  such  speculation.  But  ~ 
who  knows  him  well  said  said  tha ; 
he  once  had  no  presidential 
now  wants  to  run. 

Church  answers  que.-;tions  aboii 
dential  chances  while   lusl&ilng 
not  now  a  c.-^.ndidate. 

'I  have  deferred  any  serious 
of  run^ihig  for  president  until  „_., 
\ei,ilgation   Is   completed,"    Churc  ii 
he  toyed  with  his  gold  wire-rinux 
"The  two  Just  can't  be  mixed.  I 
this  investigation  in  presidential 
I  am  going  to  concenuate  on  the 
lion. 

"Wiieu    it    is   coiupleted    It   wil 
eiK-)ugh  to  make  a  new  assessmeni 

Well,  Just  maybe  It  will  be  tint 
Church  said  he  hopes  to  complet  s 
invertigatlon  by  the  end  of  this  y 
past,  the  beginning  of  an  election 
was  plenty  early  enough  for  a 
enter  the  presidential  lists.  But  „.». 
campaign  finance  law,  most  poUt 
lleve  that  a  candidate  must  begl 
money  tills  year  If  he  hopes  to 
i'Jle  race  next  year. 

Tom  Dine,  who  served  as  Chu  , 
aide  on  foreign  afi^ahrs  and  Is  no;  ■ 
at  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Politl : 
vard,  said  Church  has  concentrate! 
lative  matters  for  most  of  his  IJ 
t!ie  Senate  rather  than  making  a 
himself  in  natlon.-a  politics. 

'I    think   he   sees   himself   as   a 
Ipfeislator,"  Dine  said.  "I  don't 
ijinicelf  as  a  national  political  . 
Seated  in  an  arm  chair  In  an 
rated  Rith  a  print  of  a  painting 
Picasso's  "blue  period"  and  with 
of  himself  and  some  of  his  po* 
like  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Adlal 
Church  agreed  that  he  tries  to 
to  a  fe  *  Important  issues. 

"I've  thought  about  the  way  to 
In  the  Senate,"  he  said.  'T  do  W, 
It  takes  a  degree  of  specialization.' 
But  while  some  lawmakers  may 
In  the  esoteric.  Church  has  concei 
some  of  the  "gut"  lasues  of  the 
years  : 

He  was  a  vigorous  critic  of  the 
war.  After  years  of  talking  agaln-^' 
voH-ement,  Church  sponsored  with  ;,. 
Sherman  Cooper,  R-Ky.,  the  Coope  r 
amendments    which    first    prohib 
troops  from  being  sent  to  Laos  and 
and  later  imposed  additional  restrl 
t'le    Pre.sldenfs   discretion   in 
war. 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommltte  ■ 
problems  of  the  aging.  Church  bat 
lormer  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
creases  In  Social  Security  benefits 
wanted  a  blpger  boost  than  Nixon  wi 
to  accept.  The  "White  House  accusei 
of  playing  politics.  Church  accused 
failing  to  care  for  the  elderly 

Church's  subcommittee  on  iiiumn 
corporations  conducted  a  somellmi  s 
tional  series  of  hearings  Into  the 
of   the   International   Telephone   to-v 
graph  Corp..  In  Chile.  His  commltti  e 
llshed  a  link  between  ITT  and  th« 
efforts  to  destabllze  the  governmem 
ist  President  Salvadore  Allende 

The  same  subcommittee  Inv^^vi 
big    International    oU    companies. 
Church  to  charge  on  Jan.  14.  1»'. 
midst  of  the  Arab  oil  boycott  and 
the  background  of  lines  of  angry  i  . 
at  filling  stations — that  U.S.  energ  j 
had  been  shaped  for  20  years  by 
agreement  with  the  oil  firms. 
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Church  first  registered  his  opposition  to 
Vietnam  policy  In  1963  when  he  objected  to 
continued  aid  to  the  Ngo  Dinb  Dlem  regime. 
fTis  opposition  was  sporadic  for  a  time.  He 
•,oted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  In 
1CG4  but  shortly  after  that  he  became  a 
firm  and  fuUtlme  foe  of  U.S.  huolvement  in 
Tnrlochina. 

Hi.s  opposition  won  him  the  scorn  of  Presl- 
Ocnt  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  some  politicians 
(.predicted  that  it  would  cost  him  his  Senate 
;  o.Tt  from  .staunchly  "hawk"  Idaho. 

Perhaps  fortunately  for  Church,  he  did 
not  face  reelection  until  1968  when  doubts 
ii')out  the  war  were  much  stronger  than  they 
had  been  two  or  four  years  earlier.  But  even 
li!  1968,  Churc'n's  position  on  the  war  was 
not  shared  by  a  majority  of  his  constituents. 

Church's  campaign  literature  stresses  his 
role  for  such  a  conservation  state.  But  he 
lias  been  re-elected  three  times  since  he 
•,von  the  seat  in  1956  hi  his  first  bid  for 
.'•t  ate  wide  office. 

So  far,  at  least.  Church  has  avoided  the 
pitfall  that  led  to  the  defeat  of  such  Senate 
figures  as  J.  William  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas 
and  Thomas  W.  Kuchel  of  California — he 
lias  not  forgotten  to  keep  In  touch  with  the 
folks  back  home.  Aides  say  telephone  calls 
from  Idaho  are  answered  iiefore  calls  from 
(lie  White  House. 

Church's  campaign  literature  stresses  his 
ties  to  Idaho.  The  50-year-old  Senator  Is 
described  In  his  official  biography  as  "a  na- 
tive Idahoan  from  pioneer  stock."' 

He  was  married  in  1947  to  Bethine  Clarlt, 
daughter  of  the  late  Chase  Clark,  a  former 
;,:overnor  of  the  state. 

The  marriage  is  described  by  friends  as  an 
"excellent  partnership,  personal  and  politi- 
cal." One  Church  aide,  referring  to  Mrs. 
Church's  taste  for  politics,  called  her  "Ida- 
ho's third  senator." 

Mrs.  Church  says  she  vov  ed  aj;  a  girl  to 
-sfuy  away  from  politicians  because  of  the 
erratic  home  life  that  Is  often  an  occupa- 
tional hazard.  But  she  came  to  realize  that 
nothing  Interests  her  quite  «s  much  as  gov- 
cnunent  and  politics. 

'•you  dread  the  year  before  a  campaign,  btit 
it's  like  the  old  prize  fighter,  when  you  hear 
the  bell,  you  come  out,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Church  said  she  and  her  husband 
have  made  special  efforts  to  maintain  a  nor- 
mal family  life  in  spite  of  the  pressures  of 
politics. 

Church  ducked  out  early  from  the  CIA 
loramlttee's  questioning  of  former  CIA  Di- 
rector Richard  Helms  Friday  to  attend  grad- 
uation ceremonies  for  his  younger  son.  Chase, 
;u  Mt.  Whitman  high  school  in  Bethesda.  An 
aide  said  Church  considered  the  graduation 
to  be  a  "command  performance." 

The  Churches  also  have  another  son,  For- 
rest. 26. 

Mrs.  Church  refers  often  to  the  senator's 
"sense  of  humor."  But  to  an  outsider,  the 
public  Frank  Church  comes  across  as  a  man 
who  is  serious  to  a  fault,  often  sounding  like 
the  college  debater  he  wa-s  at  Stanford  Unl- 
'.  crslty. 

One  of  Church's  proudest  boasts  about  the 
v.ay  the  CIA  Investigation  has  gone  so  far 
has  been  the  way  the  committee  has  avoided 
news  "leaks." 

"It  was  confidently  predicted  at  the  time 
this  committee  was  created  that  it  would  be 
a  sieve  through  which  state  secrets  would 
pour,"  Church  recalled.  "It  hasn't  happened. 
The  leaks  that  have  occurred  have  come  from 
^sources  other  than  the  Senate  committee." 

The  committee's  secrecy  rules  even  bar 
some  members  of  the  staff  from  access  to 
some  Information. 

An  aide  to  one  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  panel  remarked,  "They  know  who  had 
access  to  what  Information.  There  was  even 
talk  of  censtu'lng  someone  on  the  (Senate) 
floor  If  anything  leaked." 

Despite  the  efforts  to  prevent  leak.s.  Church 


promised  that  all  of  the  committee's  findings 
ultimately  will  be  made  public. 

"The  committee  feels  that  these  facts 
should  not  be  divulged  piecemeal,"  he  said. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  13, 1975 1 
Running  Slowly  for  Pbesioent 
(By  Myra  MacPherson) 
Twenty-seven    years   ago,    when    Senator 
Frank  Church  was  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
he  began  to  suffer  from  terrible  lower  back 
pains.  His  wife  Bethlue  thought  he  was  sim- 
ply studying  too  hard  and  urged  him  to  slow 
down,  but  the  pain  persisted  through  a  bit- 
ter cold  winter.  So  the  Churches  returned  to 
Scanlord  University,  where  Church  had  grad- 
uated Phi  Beta  Kappa.  But  the  change  to  a 
new  law  school  and  a  new  climate  made  lit- 
tle difference  to  Church  who  couldn't  fight 
a  pain  for  which  doctors  could  find  no  reason. 

Then  they  found  Frank  Church  had  can- 
cer. Radical  surgery  was  recommended  and 
doctors  operated  for  hours,  removing  the  af- 
fected area  as  well  as  glands  In  the  groin  and 
abdomen  and  lymph  nodes  all  the  way  \xp  to 
the  kidney.  "They  decided  they  had  cut  all 
they  could,"  Bethine  recalls.  "They  were  Just 
going  to  close  him  up.  They  said  It  was  all 
over:  that  he  couldn't  make  It,"  she  says, 
absent-mindedly  knocking  on  a  wood  end 
table.  "But  they  had  misread  the  report,  it 
was  re-read  by  a  man  who  looked  like  Gkxl — 
the  cancer  was  very  receptive  to  x-ray." 

The  ciire  was  almost  worse  than  the  ini- 
tial pain.  ^'The  x-rays  Just  burned  him  up — 
It  took  him  to  the  edge  of  death,"  his  wife 
says.  For  several  weeks  he  suffered  the  dally 
agony  of  nausea  following  x-ray  treatments. 
Church,  six  feet,  was  down  to  a  barely  sm- 
viVliig  80  pounds.  During  the  treatments, 
Bethine  recalls,  "I'd  start  to  read  aloud  and 
Just  read  madly  to  distract  him.  Sometimes 
if  I  was  very  histrionic  I  could  get  him  over 
the  hump  of  nausea."  She  remembers  reading 
and  re-reading  TJie  Turn  of  the  Screte. 
Church  remembers  Mr.  Roberts.  Now  round- 
faced  and  Jowly.  Church  on  TV  looks  heavier 
than  his  175  pounds;  in  person  he  is  slim  and 
athletic.  "I  never  would  have  made  It  with- 
out Bethine,"  Church  says.  "She  was  just  «o 
determined  I  would  get  well." 

That  Illness  forever  shaped  Church's  at- 
titude on  life.  "I  had  previously  tended  to 
be  more  cautious — but  having  so  close  a 
brush  with  death  at  23. 1  felt  af  terwardS  that 
life  itself  is  such  a  chancey  proposition  that 
the  only  way  to  live  It  is  by  taking  great 
chances.  I  watched  my  maiden  aunt,  Eva, 
wliom  I  loved  dearly,  carefully  putting  money 
aside,  waiting  for  the  day  when  she  could 
retire  on  her  ver>-  modest  Income — and  then 
.siie  died  three  months  before  retirement.  All 
her  plans,  those  books  .«he  had  on  traveling, 
all  those  things  she  ever  wanted  to  do — all 
.snuffed  out  overnight  .  .  ." 

Church  acquired  the  outlook  that  taking 
a  chance  and  trying  was  more  important 
than  wlrmhig  or  losing.  After  graduating 
from  Stanford  law  school  and  practicing  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  for  a  few  years.  Church,  a 
man  never  before  elected  to  any  office,  de- 
cided to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  be- 
came the  boy  wonder,  the  youngest  senator 
In  1956  at  the  age  of  32.  Now,  18  years  later 
he  is  running  for  the  Presidency.  He  has 
called  off  his  cany*  followers  and  money  seek- 
ers while  he  chairs  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Operations,  but  he  has 
left  the  door  open  to  resume  that  quest  In 
the  fall.  It  Is,  needless  to  say,  a  very  chancey 
proposition.  But,  while  a  "Church-for-Presl"- 
dent"  question  elicits  little  wild  enthusiasm 
on  the  Hill,  memories  of  George  McOovem's 
•73  primaries  keep  people  from  laughing. 
Church  Is  an  anomaly:  The  first  Idaho 
Democratic  senator  ever  to  win  even  a  second 
term,  he  Is  now  In  his  fourth  term. 

And  the  times  may  be  conspiring  to  vault 
to   the  forefront   the  Churchlan   view  of  a 


cautious  America:  a  country  with  a  dimin- 
ished sense  of  Yankee  soIdiers-Tankee  dol- 
lars omnipotence. 

Hill  handlcapper.s.  rating  the  plusses  and 
minuses  of  Church,  usually  start  with  the 
good  news.  He  Is  bright,  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  Senate.  At  50,  he  is.  Incredibly,  an 
elder  statesman  who  has  worked  with  five 
administrations  and  Is  In  a  top-ranking  posi- 
tion of  power  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  At  an  age  when  many  men 
are  Just  beginning  tlielr  senatorial  career. 
Church  ranks  16th  in  seniority  and  the  aver- 
age age  of  those  15  senators  senior  to  him  is 
70. 

His  voting  record  Ls  steady;  oiic  of  the  first 
doves  on  the  Vietnam  war,  one  of  the  first  to 
champion  civil  rights.  He  stuck  his  neck  out 
on  controversial  conservationist  legislation 
and  supported  such  causes  as  aid  to  the  aging 
before  it  became  popular.  He  exposed  ques- 
tionable international  dealings  of  multina- 
tional corporations  and  he  is  now  investigat- 
ing high-  and  low-level  government  spying. 

His  minuses  boll  down  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  he  Is  from  a  small  state;  a  question  of 
how  much  depth  is  really  there  behhid  the 
brightness  and  the  matter  of  style,  or  the 
l.'ick  of  It.  At  16,  Church  won  an  American 
Legion  national  oratory  contest  and  some  de- 
ti-actors  say  he's  been  suffering  from  it  ever 
since.  Talking  to  Church  in  tiie  shower 
would  be  no  different  than  talking  to  him  on 
the  Senate  floor,  they  suspect.  He  comes  off 
decent  and  smart  but  a  bit  too  studied,  self- 
righteous,  prissy  even,  and  sincere.  Sin- 
cerity— ^the  earnest,  obvious,  oerioits  va- 
riety— i.s  sometliing  you  can't  have  too  lltUe 
of  In  Washington,  v.-'nere  drawing-room 
cynicism  is  prized,  and  so  Franch  Church 
used  to  be  called  Frank  "Sunday  School." 
Today,  with  hts  elevated  status,  he  gels 
called  Frank  "Cathedral."  Friends  pray  for 
an  occasional  undeleted  expletive  or  a  stut- 
ter. One  colleague  once  Joked,  "sometimes 
he  seems  like  a  cross  between  an  Eagle  Scout 
and  an  old  maid."  A  top  Senate  liberal  Demo- 
crat who  has  observed  Church  for  12  years 
admires  his  work  but  says.  "He's  a  self-im- 
portant, pretentlo\is  ass;  he  postures  like  a 
little  peacock — and  loves  the  soiuid  of  his 
own  voice." 

Staff  and  friends  wisli  Cliurch's  private 
humor  would  emerge  more  often  and  have 
taken  to  writing  quips  for  him  When  he 
recently  attended  a  meeting  of  Oniy  Panthers 
(senior  citizens)  he  noted  that  their  motto 
is  "Out  of  the  rocking  chairs  and  Into  lec- 
tion." At  an  aide's  suggestion.  Church  Joked. 
"That  might  not  be  a  bad  motto  for  Con- 
gress." The  Gray  Panthers  laughed  and  the 
press  wrote  It  up. 

A  close  friend  and  liberal  senator  said. 
"Frank's  always  had  that  problem  of  the 
American  Legion  orator.  It  lutrts  him  in  his 
political  efforts.  Some  feel  he  enjoys  v.-ords 
more  than  the  critical  thought.  I  think  the 
charge  Is  unfair — but  that  perception  is  the 
one  thing  that  keeps  him  one  cut  below 
greatness." 

Another  handicap  is  that  Church  has  been 
around  a  long  time  v.nthout  ever  moving 
solidly  into  center  stage.  He  Is  a  mystery  to 
some.  He  was  airily  dismissed  by  one  Hill 
observer  who  said.  "Oh,  he's  been  hungry 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  c  the  Presldencj 
for  years  and  Just  never  got  It  off  the 
ground."  Still.  It  Is  the  Year  of  the  Question 
Mark  for  Democratic  presidential  candidates 
and  almost  anyone  can  be — and  Is — ^running. 
Church  recently  Joked  after  five  Democrats 
had  announced  their  candidacy,  "they  are  all 
tied  (pause) — for  fifth  place." 

In  a  time  of  disgust  with  politicians,  In  a 
time  when  people  are  frightened  about  the 
economy  and  their  own  future,  could  a  pub- 
lic used  to  sabre-rattling  Presidents  rally  be- 
hind a  Oentlcmau  Candidate?  Could  another 
Mr.  Nice  Guy  be  offered  up  by  the  Demo- 
crat.s  so  soon  after  I972's  Mr.  Nice  Guy  de- 
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baclc?  Senator  Oary  Bart  (D-Colo.)  who 
helped  manage  George  McOovern's  defeat, 
thought  a  minute.  "Have  tbtt  people  had 
it  with  a  'good  guy?'  First,  this  town  Is  not 
'i  eople.'  If  you  mean  around  the  country, 
the  answer  is  no.  The  trouble  Is,  good  guys 
seldom  get  a  chance  to  be  known  in  the 
cu:intry  because  they  seldom  get  a  chance 
t3  t!iuerge  out  of  this  sink  hole.  Church  Is 

lot  a  member  of  a  clique.  He's  decent  and 
i.idepeudent.  He  does  not  stab  people  in  the 
b.-.(.'k.  He's  not  scrambling  up  other  people's 
iJlcU.s." 

.'Sen.  Ghylord  Ne'.son  (D-Wis.)  says,  "If 
Church  had  the  driving  desire  of  those  other 
guys  he  would  have  been  out  there  more. 
I  think  it's  good  he  isn't  so  a'll  consvuned 
with  wanting  the  prestige."  It  may  be 
an  endorsement  Chtirch  would  like  to  keep 
in  a  closet,  but  1972'8  loser  is  In  his  cor- 
ner. "I'd  be  comfortable  with  Frank  as  Presi- 
dent," says  Senator  George  McGovern.  With 
a  laugh,  he  adds.  "I'd  sleep  better  at  night. 
I  think  Church  is  belter  than  any  of  these 
guys  In  the  running  now.  I  think  he's  got 
a  better  chance  than  Udall,  Harris,  Sanford, 
Carter.  Bentsen;  maybe  not  Jackson. 

"But  I'm  afraid  there  Is  some  truth  that 
be  may  suffer  from  the  too-nlce-a-guy  Image. 
I  went  through  that  period  of  l>elng  'Just 
too  nice."  'too  timid,'  'not  a  dynamic  leader.' 
But  there  have  been  great  Presidents  who 
were  quiet,  restrained  people.  Who?  Well, 
Thomas  Jefferson  for  one.  I  think  Frank 
Church  is  capable  of  writing  things  as  elo- 
quent as  Jefferson  or  Lincoln.  He's  very 
etiective  on  everything  he's  ever  done." 

But  JeSer&on  was,  after  all.  pre-TV.  Today, 
the  candidate  who  stirs  great  loves  and  hates 
gets  that  all-important  media  exposure.  Even 
a  former  staffer  feels,  "I  don't  thUxk  Church 
is  charismatic  enough  to  be  a  very  good 
candidate,  but  I  thhik  he'd  be  a  helluva  good 
President."  But  those  who  have  seen  inild- 
nianncred  Church  chAUge  in  front  of  an 
audience  and  bring  them  to  their  feet,  feel 
the  laugh  may  be  on  those  who  Indulge  iu 
the  conventional  Washington  sneer. 

Students  cheer  noisily  when  he  calls  ba^- 
ing  out  companies  with  public  money, 
••aoclallim  for  the  rich  and  frea  enterprise 
Tor  the  poor."  To  be  sure,  his  razzle-dazzlers 
are  largely  to  Jewish  groups  predisposed  to 
cheer  Church  these  days;  Uiey  gl\e  him 
standing  ovations  in  Miami,  New  York, 
Chicago  as  he  shouts  his  objections  to  our 
adminlstratiou's  "appeasement*  policy  in 
Saudi  Arabia:  "Indeed  tiie  o;ily  signal  that 
comes  through  loud  and  clear  is  'give  them 
what  they  want — Auicrlcaii  law  and  Ameri- 
can custom  be  damned!'"  Church  explains 
he  Is  "blitzed"  ulth  Invitations  from  pro- 
Israeli  groups  who  nsed  to  be  "reassured 
with  respect  to  American  foreign  policy," 
but  cynics  see  this  as  a  con.scious  atten^t  to 
syphon  off  Scoop  Jackson's  wealthy  Jewish 
"constituency." 

The  Presidential  talk  continues  nonethe- 
less. Carl  Burke,  a  Boise  lawyer  and  friend 
since  the  eighth  grade,  quit  his  firm  to  man- 
age Church's  campaign,  had  corraled  wealthy 
backers  in  California  and  New  York  and 
aeveral  national  committeemen  before 
Church  halted  Burke  because  of  the  CIA 
committee  work.  But  Btirke  still  ha»  his 
track  shoes  on.  And  Frank  Manklewlcz,  an 
advisor  to  Robert  Kennedy  and  George 
McGovern,  sounds  like  he's  looking  f<»'  an- 
other leader — and  a  job.  Manklewicz  urged 
Church  to  run.  "H  he  gets  all  the  way  In. 
I  feel  hell  draw  off  most  of  the  support  for 
other  liberals.  He  co-authored  every  im- 
rortant  "restriction'  on  American  policy  In 
Indochina.  The  reason  were  not  still  fighting 
ii:id  slaughtering  over  there  is  mainly  be- 
oau-e  of  Church."  Who  knows,  Manklewlcz 
might  even  be  able  to  help  Church  with  his 
good  guy  problem.  He  once  kidded  McGovern 
that  the  way  to  change  his  Clark  Kent  Image 
was  to  "get  a  rumor  spread  that  someone  at 
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a  cocktail  party  made  a  remark 
like,  and  you  gave  him  a  quick 
that  broke  his  arm." 

Frank  Church  is  where  he  w: 
ever  since  he  was  14  and  first 
becoming  a  senator.  And.  for  th 
In  a  post- Vietnam  foreign 
ment.  Church,  the  top-raukiiig 
pcsitlon  to  be  an  influential  s; 
change.  Even  if  he  cannot 
sentiments   enough   to   get  his 
flyer  off  the  ground.  Church  car 
in  Congress  to  apply  pre.ssure 
administration's  adherence  to 
calls  oiir  "fatally  flawed  foreign  p 
Btays  in  the  Senate.  Church  will 
of   the   Foreign   Relations 
and.  If  strong  enough,  could 
policymaker  and  less  a  critic.  Ch 
at  suddenly  being  on  the  pcpul 
wryly  ponders  where  have  all  t; 
gone.  "There  vtm  a  time  when 
dark  with  them  and  the  doves 
come  out." 

A  loner  from  the  West.  Church 
he  has  never  fit  in  Washington 
here  18  years  and  have  no  feelln; 
ing  to  this  city.  I  feel  lonesome  in 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  deep 
belong.  He  often  uses  the  phra-st 
laxed."  He  is  relaxed  about  the 
relaxed  about  his  current  heavy 
relaxed  at  a  party. 

Reporters  used  to  the  quick 
answers,  ask  Church  questions 
peril.  He  Insists  on  giving  the  w 
wlth  all  the  circumlocutions 
his  vision  of  America's  future 
for  example,  and  Church  first 
if  not  to  the  Stone  Age,  then,  at 
beginnings   of    onr   "faiUnR" 
'Any  poUcy  would  have  to  be  se 
log  our  mistakes.  We  san-  the  V 
pawns  on  a  great  global  chess 
pushed  by  prime  movers  as  part 
national   Cummunlbt  conspiracy, 
namese  saw  it  as  an  Indigenous 
tinning  struggle  for  K-.tlonal 
Any   future  UJ5.   help   In  Asia 
given  at  arms  length,"  just  as 
China  helped  the  North 
should  be  cleared  out  of  Thallai 
quickly,  Kcrca. 

"This  Is  an  absolute  necessU; 
not  to  repeat  the  mLit.%kes  of  Vie 
is  no  reason,  no  purpose  for  U. 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  except 
a  springboard  for  another  Asian 

Church  does  not  label  hlmie 
tionlst  or  non-interventionist. 
quick  to  call  him,  but  rather  an 
indiscriminate,  lnterventionii>m. 
"ama^-ed"  when  asked  how  he 
on  Asia  and  a  hawk  on  Israel 

"There  is  so  little  comparisor  ! 
china,  we  blundered  Into  a  civil 
the  people  of  a  region  of  no 
tance  to  the  United  States.  The 
supported  lacked  the  capacity  t< 
support  of  their  people.  Contrast 
cle  with  the  Israeli  experience 
that  has  asked  for  the  means  to 
against  outside  forces — and  has 
on  American  troops  to  fight  for  It 
biggest  contrast.  It  is  inconcelv 
don  Israel.  If  the  Russian 
and  Egyptian  armies  should  ever 
rael  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
position  of  preeminent  influence 
teglc  part  of  the  world — obvlouslj 
be  a  severe  setback  to  the  United 
such  principal  allle?  as  Western 
Japan  who  depend  fo  totally  on 
East  for  fuel  supplies." 

Church  li  among  those  who 
ture  threat  as  an  econsmlc  om 
that  tho  Impact  of  OPEC  (Oil 
portl-^g  Countries)   cartels  Is  far 
aging  than  aiiythlng  we  have 
Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Laos." 
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The   Middle  East  oil  situation  . 
complex  and  fraught  with  vlolentl 
political  points  of  view.  Church  i 
orbltant  oU  prices  are  bringing  ". 
Inflationary  consequences"  and  the 
ency  of  Europe  on  Mideast  oil  ha; 
mined  our  whole  Western  alliance, 
other  hand.  Gerald  Parske,  Assls 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  feels  this  Is 
orlc  than  reality.  "We  have  to  face 
the  price  of  oil  was  too  low  for  . 
Cluirch  counters,  '-How  can  anyone 
overemphasizing  the  problem  when 
alons  are  equivalent  to  a  $50 
tax    on    the    American    economy 
prices  ai-e  determined  by  a  fre 
right,    but   we  dsnt  have   a  free 
Church  feels  present  American 
gives  U.-S  increased  prices  and  favors 
holcliag    back    policy    with    such 
as   Saudi   Arabia  and   Iran.   "They 
to  believe  they  can  bring  any  a 
us,  re  ire  prices,  and  still  get 
want.  Well,  many  favors  can  be 
They  need  ovu-  technology  and  we 
terns  every  bit  as  much  as  we  need 
Administration  spokeimon  feel  s 
would  be  "precipitous."  Church  . 
wants  is  a  policy  of  "reciprocity." 

The  argument  that  Arab  coui 
vide  crly  about  11  per  cent  of  cur  . 
ply  from  oil  producing  countries  \i 
import  to  Church's  a.ssertlve  posltl 
Arabia,  sixth  among  our  suppliers, 
with  Iran  in  a  vital  "pivotal  role,"' 
■'it  doesn't  matter  how  much  oil  we 
Saudi  Arabia — these  two  countrleii 
niiects  of  OPEC  and  without  the 
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ship  OPEC  would  begin  to  crack." 
As  the  "boy  senator,"  Church  was 
as  having  a  "dazzlhig"  smile.  1 
face  is  flchJiler,  the  hair,  which  stil 
ihe  forehead,  is  beginning  to  grey, 
gla-ses  to  read.  But  the  smile  sti 
and  the  lock  is  still  earnest. 

He   laughs   at   the   nicknames 
cisins  of  the  Eagle  Scout  style.  .^^ 
tlieni  all  before.  Including  the  latesi 
took  the  chPirmanshlp  of  the 
Intelligence  operations  to  get 
posure — televised   hearings   begin 
weeks.  "I  think  tills  committee  is 
importent;  I  sought  it,  but  I've 

as  any  other  than  a  political 

Willie  liberals  write  warning  letters 
commit iee    "better    not    be    a    wh 
there  are  just  as  ma.iy  others  whc 
her  when  tlie  CIA  and  FBI  were, 
says,   "enshrined    by  TV   programs 
kinds  of  pj."  Church  plans  to  strip 
"national   security"    excuse   and 
major  purpose  wlil  be  to  alert  the  _ 
people  to  the  ever  present  dange 
brother  government'  prying  into 
of  their  lives.  This  Is  a  more  Ins 
ger  to  freedom  than  anything.  We 
inlng    the    CIA.   FBI,    milltarv   Inf^ 
IRS.  Post  Office,  Secret  Service."  Afte  : 
of    interviews    and    studying 
Church  Is  "shocked"  at  the  extent 
government  surveillance. 

One  day  recently.   Church 
of  his  office — a  place  so  debugged  », 
rity  measure  that  even  CIA  dlrectoi  „ 
E.  Colby  felt  his  secret  conversatk  ns 
were  safe — Into  a  Washington  brl  :ht 
sunlight,  not  a  fitting  background 
worth  of  talk  on  modem  day 
pestilence.  Profe&sor  W.K.H. 
fled  In  a  Dr.  Strangelove  voice 
subcommittee   on    Anns    Control, 
tlonal    Organizations    and    Securtt 
ments  of  the  Committee  on 
tions.  He  warned  that  Elow>down, 
reversal  of  the  UJB.  and  the  DJSJSJt 
arms  race,  was  vital  In  order  to 

"race    to    oblivion."    Back    In    

Church  was  championing  Kennedy 
turned  to  poetry  to  criticize  what 
President  Elsenhower's  "tefitsal  to 
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the  missile  gap"  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States:  "Now  we  lay  us  down  to 
,-aeep/ with  Ike's  smug  team  the  watch  to 
.icep  Tf  we  die  before  we  wake/ Well  the 
(ii?d  was  soft — and  we  slept  too  late." 

But  the  excesses  of  15  years  ago  are  not 
rhe  perceptions  of  today.  Church,  who  has 
voted  for  all  disarmament  legislation,  gloom- 
ily preaches.  "I  wonder.  Dr.  Panofsky,  If  we 
are  not  really  kidding  ourselves  as  to  whether 
these  (past)  agreements  were  meaningful  at 
all?" 

Church  catches  the  end  of  an  Interior 
commiitee  meethig  then  hurries  to  the 
Israeli  embassy  in  his  decade-old  yellow 
Mustang,  driven  by  an  aide.  At  a  "Happy 
Birthday  for  Israel"  reception  Church  smiles 
on  George  Meany.  talks  fishing  with  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  kibitzes  with  a  member  of 
the  Knesset,  clasps  Arthur  Goldberg,  who 
says.  "I  just  want  to  say  there  is  no  one 
better  qualified  than  Frank  Church  for  presi- 
dent." People  eagerly  praise  Church  for  his 
Arab  boycott  stand.  Church  says  many  times 
that  he  released  a  list  of  l,.500  American 
bu.slnesses  and  org.inizations  boycotted  by 
Saudi  Arabia  for  their  links  with  Israel,  "so 
we  could  fight  back  and  put  a  stop  to  It." 
The  talk  Is.  again,  of  war.  Saigon  is  about 
to  fall  and  Church  is  asked  about  Ford's  view 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  see  us  as 
having  "bugged  out"  of  Vietnam.  "What's  the 
matter  with  us  to  be  so  on  the  defensive? 
It  i.s  the  inevitable  end  of  a  mistaken  policy," 
he  says  with  a  tinge  of  Impatience.  "Amer- 
icans are  too  sophisticated  to  buy  that  view. 
They  see  it  all  on  TV;  they  see  soldiers  push- 
ing aside  old  women  and  children  to  get  on 
planes. "  Abba  Eban  jokes  about  Ford,  "most 
politicians  gloss  over  their  failures,  he  glosses 
over  his  successes."  Church  laughs  and  looks 
as  if  he  might  be  filing  away  that  line  as 
he  glides  out,  shaking  hands,  acting  the 
candidate. 

In  his  Capitol  hideaway  office.  Church  sits 
on  the  floor  and  eats  a  club  sandwich  from 
a  coffee  table  as  advisors  brief  him  on  a 
closed  CIA  session  with  Clark  Clifford.  After 
three  hours  with  Clifford,  Church  reveals  no 
nuggets  to  disappointed  reporters.  A  quick 
change  to  black  tie  In  the  Senate  gym  and 
Church  is  mingling  at  the  White"  House 
photographers'  banquet.  A  drum-rolling  pres- 
entation of  colors  quiets  the  chatter. 
Church,  "that  Com-symp"  to  his  John  Blrcb 
enemies,  is  the  only  one  at  his  table  who 
places  hand  over  heart.  At  dinner's  end, 
Church  ducks  into  a  New  York  Times  party 
for  one  quick  drink.  But  it  Is  clear  he  wants 
to  leave:  a  few  minutes  later  he  is  on  his 
way  home. 

Frank  and  Bethlne  Chiu-ch  are  consistently 
termed  one  of  political  Washington's  most 
happy  couples — even  by  those  who  work  with 
them,  often  the  most  cynical  examiners  of 
the  public  "ht^py  couple"  mask  worn  by  un- 
happy political  teams.  An  lnter\-lew  with 
them  sounds  dangerously  like  a  parody  of 
those  Modern  Screen  stories  about  Holly- 
wood's rare  phenomenon,  the  long-standing 
happily  wed  duo.  "I  find  It  so  hard  to  talk 
about  our  marriage  except  positively,"  Beth- 
lne says  with  a  giggle.  "It  comes  off  a  little 
like  those  sunsets  they  paint  on  calendars." 
She  sees  the  job  as  a  joint  career  but  laughs 
at  the  phrase.  "When  I  say  'this  Is  my  career' 
it  always  comes  out  wrong.  It  just  sounds 
.so  Icky.  I  feel  like  'Mrs.  Goody  Two  Shoes'  for 
the  next  six  hours  when  I  sav  something  like 
that." 

Church  says  Bethlne  is  the  greatest  hiflu- 
ence  on  his  life.  "She's  aware  of  all  the  pres- 
sures. Probably  one  reason  we  have  a  happy 
marriage  Is  that  she  understands  all  of  poll- 
tics."  She  says,  "If  someone  were  going  to 
Timbuktu  tomorrow  I'd  say,  'I've  just  got  to 
get  my  toothbrush  and  the  children,  I'm  a 
seat-of-the-pants  type  person."  Church  sees 
this  as  an  Important  plus.  "I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  wives  are  very  much  oriented  toward 


the  nest.  Politics  Is  an  Insecure  profession. 
The  people  who  choose  It  are  driven  to  It — 
that's  not  true  of  their  wives." 

The  Frank  and  Bethlne  team  Is  so  honed 
that  one  reporter  recalled  a  disconcertingly 
synchronized  performance.  "I  had  this  chill- 
ing feeling  that  X  was  watching  two  actors, 
although  I  like  them  both."  Church  describes 
their  technique  as  "Bethlne  usually  Intro- 
duces me  and  then  we  answer  questions. 
After,  she  circulates  and  I  circulate  through 
the  crowd." 

One  former  aide  said.  "occa.sionally  we  had 
to  tell  Bethlne  there  are  only  two  senators 
from  Idaho — and  she  Isn't  one  of  them." 
When  an  aide  recently  discouraged  a  reporter 
from  following  Church  around  for  a  day, 
Bethlne  was  quietly  put  out.  Promptly  tlie 
next  morning  the  aide  called  the  reporter 
back  and  hastily  set  \»p  a  day  with  Frank 
Church.  • 

(For  years,  a  macho  political  Joke  went 
that  Church  was  run  by  two  women — Bethhie 
and  Verda  Barnes,  his  long-time  a.a.  Church 
was  one  of  tlie  few  senators  who  ever  ap- 
pointed a  woman  to  that  position  and  Miss 
Barnes,  like  all  of  his  staff,  past  and  present, 
pr-nises  him.  "I  have  never  known  him  to  say 
a  petty  thing  and  he  has  the  best  disposition 
of  any  person  I  have  ever  known.") 

When  Church  first  ran  for  office,  Bethlne 
drove  the  car  for  him  and,  to  counter  his 
shyness  about  meeting  people,  would  ac- 
tually push  him  out  the  door.  His  low- 
budget  campaigns  rely  on  as  much  exposure 
as  possible  and  by  the  end  of  a  campaign, 
the  callus  Ui  the  wedge  between  his  flnger 
and  thumb  on  his  shaking  hand  Is  hard  and 
brown.  Once,  Bethlne  whLspercd  that 
Church  was  pressing  his  thumb  too  hard 
when  he  shook  hands  with  the  elderly.  He 
forgot  to  heed  her  and  "all  of  a  sudden  I 
felt  this  pressure  on  my  thumb."  he  recalls. 
"I  looked  do«Ti  and  there  was  Bethlne 
calmly  lifting  my  thumb  up  in  the  middle 
of  a  handshake!" 

"Best  friends"  in  high  school,  Frank  and 
Bpthlne  carried  on  a  correspondence  court- 
ship when  he  was  in  World  War  II  and  mar- 
ried when  he  returned  to  Boise.  Church 
served  in  the  Burma-China-India  theater  as 
an  intelligence  officer.  The  biggest  problem 
on  the  Burma  road  was  not  always  the  Japa- 
nese but  Chinese  robbers  who  swooped  down 
on  American  troops.  But  the  time  Church 
felt  his  life  In  real  danger  was.  strangely, 
the  evening  of  the  Japanese  surrender. 
When  his  plane  landed  In  Nanking  the 
Americans  faced  row  upon  row  of  crack 
Japanese  units  In  perfect  formation.  Church 
thought  for  an  instant,  "this  Is  absolute  In- 
sanity. Who  says  they're  going  to  give  up  to 
us?"  But  the  emperor's  word  had  come 
through  and  all  was  peaceful. 

In  Idaho.  Bethlne  is  well  known  In  her 
own  right  as  a  member  of  a  strong  politi- 
cal family.  Her  father  was  a  U.S.  District 
judge  and  a  former  governor.  Next  to  his 
wife.  Church  credits  his  liberal  father-in- 
law  with  having  the  strongest  political  in- 
fluence on  his  life;  Church's  own  father  was 
more  of  a  counter  force.  A  "stunch  Republi- 
can" and  owner  of  a  sporting  goods  store. 
Church's  father  never  forgave  himself  for 
voting  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  In  1932.  In 
self-defense.  Church  went  to  the  library  to 
get  an  unbiased  view  of  Democrats— .ind 
woimd  up  In  their  comer. 

When  Church  came  to  the  Senate  It  was 
widely  rumored  that  he  was  a  mllllonnalre, 
thanks  to  having  married  into  mining  mil- 
lions. Bethlne  laughs  and  .says,  "i  wish  it  were 
true.  When  we  were  first  married,  one  mine 
was  paying  some  dividends.  But  dad  was  the 
kind  who  believed  you  can't  take  it  with  you 
so  he  spent  it.  He  also  grub-staked  every  mis- 
begotten mine  In  the  West.  When  he  died  we 
got  a  drawerful  of  lOUs."  When  Church  first 
came  to  Washington  there  were  many  breath- 
lessly cute  r^ew.spaper  articles  about  how  he 


looked  even  younger  than  his  32  years.  He 
had  to  wear  brown  suits  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  pages,  who  wore  blue.  One  day  a 
woman  came  up  to  two  young  men  standing 
by  an  elevator  in  the  Capitol.  "I  understand 
that  one  of  you  boy  pages  gets  mistaken  for 
Senator  Frank  Church."  One  of  the  "boys" 
answered.  "Yes  ma'am."  He  was  Church. 

Although  old  hands  snickered  at  his  un- 
controlled joy  at  being  a  senator.  Church 
moved  ahead  fast.  He  astounded  Jinuny  Hof- 
fa,  appearing  before  the  labor  rackets  inves- 
tigating committee,  when  he  .scolded.  "We 
don't  need  you,  Mr.  Hoffa,  to  come  up  here 
aud  moralize  on  what's  right  and  wrong." 
But  the  firsT,  time  he  presided  over  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Church  leaned  back  in  the  chairman's  high- 
backed  swivel  chair,  trying  to  look  confident. 
and  toppled  over  on  hia  head.  Righting  hln-.- 
telf  aud  the  chair,  he  calmly  observed.  "The 
junior  senator  from  Idaho  is  not  accustomed 
to  presiding  over  this  lofty  committee." 

Church's  big  moment  came  in  1360  when 
he  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  He  was  35.  He  studied  and 
studied  his  speech.  When  no  one  was  looking. 
he  practiced  at  the  podium.  He  gSt  natiou.il 
publicity  t)efore  the  speech.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  flag  waver  that  included  such  lines  as 
"only  an  awakened  and  rededicated  Amer- 
ica can  raiae  a  standard  around  which  the 
great  fraternity  of  the  free  can  rally."  Many 
conventioneers  went  to  sleep.  A  long-tince 
friend  rcL-alls.  "Tliat  w.i.s  a  marvelous  oppor- 
tunity to  break  into  liie  national  scene,  ar.d. 
frankly,  he  blew  it  with  superSciai  oratory. 
You  don't  get  a  cliance  to  blow  too  many 
chances.  Maybe  he's  got  another  with  this 
CIA  business."  Today.  Church  rolls  his  eyes 
and  shakes  his  head  about  that  speech.  With 
a  laugh  he  says  disarmingly  "All  I  can  say  in 
my  defense  is — I  didn't  know  any  better." 

On  the  Senate  floor  It  was  another  storv. 
as  Chiu'ch  grew  to  be  eflectlve.  In  1962,  al- 
though facing  a  stiff  re-election  fight.  Church 
sponsored  the  pro-conservationist  wilderness 
bill.  Much  of  his  re-election  opposition  was 
coming  from  business  Interests  opposing  the 
bill.  "How  does  Frank  manipulate?"  asks 
McGovern.  "He  really  doesn't.  On  the  vllder- 
uess  bin.  for  example,  he  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily able  floor  manager.  He  did  It  by 
shaming  people  Into  standing  for  the  future 
of  this  country — despite  all  the  special  in- 
terest clalm.=:." 

McGovern  and  Church  tied  for  third 
place — alter  Morse  and  Giuenlng — In  their 
dove  stance;  Church's  first  anti-adminlstra- 
tlon  policy  speech  came  In  January,  1964.  He 
teamed  up  with  McGovern  on  the  Senate 
floor  In  early  1965.  Incurring  Lyndon  John- 
son's wrath  as  well  as  that  of  hawkish  Idaho 
voters.  In  1967,  John  Birch  backed  opponents. 
who  muttered  that  the  "pinkos"  and  "punks" 
got  him  elected,  tried  to  recall  Church  ff>r 
treason.  The  kooky  plan,  labelled  illegal, 
backfired  and  got  Church  more  support  than 
before. 

In  1968,  Church's  opporent  hammered 
away  at  his  civil  rights,  antipoverty  and 
other  domestic  legislation,  his  dove  stance 
and  support  cf  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
His  1974  opponent  did  the  same  and  was 
aided  by  John  Birch  pamphlets  that 
smeared  Church.  More  than  56';  of  the  \'otes 
went  to  Church.  That  sotmds  close  for  some 
states  but  for  Idaho,  one  staffer  said,  "any 
Democratic  victory  over  51%  is  considered 
a  landslide."  Church  won  the  first  time  with 
59f;,  55%  In  1962  and  a  whopping  61%  In 
1968.  Church  wins  by  going  deliberately 
parochial  back  home,  stressing  his  ability 
to  best  represent  Idaho's  Interests.  In  a 
gtm-toting  state,  where  practically  everyone 
Is  a  hunter,  he  avoids  one  suicidal  posi- 
tion— he  vociferously  fights  gun  registration 
legislation. 
Church's     multl-in»tlonaI     subcomnJttee 
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flndlnga  were  conalderad  Important  net 
plusaes  In  deUdllng  Buch  areM  m  tb*  involve- 
ment of  global  corporations  with  foreign 
policy  and  developing  the  CIA  link  in  Chile. 
But  Church  haa  been  crltlclaed  aa  writing  a 
report  less  assertive  and  aggressive  than  bis 
more  flashy  hearings;  some  on  the  Hill 
wonder  If  Church  Is  In  It  for  the  publicity 
r.ither  than  for  affecting  legislation  and 
policy. 

For  example,  a  Church-Hart  bill  for  a  fed- 
eral government  agency  to  act  as  the  sole 
purchasing  agent  for  all  United  States  oil 
Imports  has  been  knocked  as  unsophisti- 
cated, unworkable  and  impossible  by  some  in 
the  administration  and,  expectably,  the  oil 
Industry.  The  proposal  is  designed  to  weaken 
the  power  of  OPEC.  The  government  would 
purchase  oil  under  a  secret  bidding  system 
and  would  then  resell  to  private  companies. 
John  Lichtblau.  executive  director  of  the 
P»troleum  Industry  Research  Foundation — 
an  independent  oonsiilting  firm  working  with 
both  Industry  and  government  agencies — 
argues,  "What  is  to  prevent  OPEC  from  turn- 
ing the  tables  and  submitting  a  collective  bid 
above  the  prevailing  world  market  price?  Our 
only  options  would  then  be  to  accept  the  bid 
or  do  without  OPEC  oU.  They  know  we  can't 
accept  the  second  choice."  Church  says  "I 
don't  think  that  view  is  realistic  at  all.  There 
la  no  Indication  they  would  respond  this  way. 
That  would  be  like  Imposhig  a  new  embargo 
and  that  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  largesse 
they're  now  getting.  There's  Just  too  much  to 
lose  on  their  part  as  well."  He  added  causti- 
cally, "This  bill  touched  a  raw  nerve — oil 
companies  don't  want  any  Interference  in 
their  marriage  with  OPEC.  Well,  they  don't 
have  to  worry.  I've  only  got  15  senators  will- 
ing to  put  their  names  on  It  for  fear  of  of- 
fending oil  companies.  I  hardly  think  it  will 
go  anywhere." 

Church  bristles  at  any  Inference  that  his 
hearings  produced  "puff"  attempts  at  legisla- 
tion. "After  the  ITT  hearings  we  passed  a 
bUl  to  make  It  a  crime  for  a  company  to  of- 
fer money  to  the  CIA,"  (it  Is  now  pending  In 
tha  House.)  A  "major  legislative  achieve- 
ment" was  a  bill  to  phase  out  government 
Inaitfance  of  private  business  investments 
•broad  "after  the  subcommittee  looked  Into 
OPIC  (Over^as  Private  Investment  Corp.) 
and  found  It  was  being  subaldlaed  by  the 
taxpayers." 

And  Jerome  I«venson,  chief  counsel  for  the 
auboomnattee  argues.  "Church  knew  they 
weren't  going  to  do  a  damn  thing  on  Helms 
or  Ktelnger,  but  he  pushed  It.  The  reat  of 
ttie  committee  Just  wanted  It  all  to  go  away. 
He  was  the  only  guy  who  pressed  on.  All  that 
about  Helms'  meeting  with  ITTs  Geneen. 
none  of  that  woiild  have  come  out  If  we 
hadn't  pressed  Helms  and  crew.  The  state 
Department  and  everyone  was  urging  him  to 
■top  and  he  Just  blasted  them  all  to  get  where 
w»  did.  The  net  plus  Is  we  exposed  aa  Issues 
things  that  had  previously  been  sacroeanct." 
In  a  few  weeks  the  subcommittee  wUl  have 
another  go  at  some  10  to  la  cmnpanlee,  plan- 
ning, as  Business  Week  magaalne  says  "a 
long,  hot  summer  for  U.S.  omnpanles  that 
have  accepted  bribery  as  an  ordinary— and 
necessary— cost  of  doing  business  abroad." 

Bethlne's  father  gave  her  8<Mne  advice  on 
how  to  run  a  political  Mfe.  "He  told  me, 
•Now  lo<*,  your  mother  traveled  with  me! 
TouTl  Just  have  to  go  with  Frank.  Other- 
wise. you-U  never  know  what  makes  bim 
bappy  or  sad  or  tired.'  That  helped.  I'm 
such  a  worrier  that  had  I  thought  I  was 
not  doing  the  best  by  Chase  and  Forrast, 
I'd  Just  have  been  a  wreck.  As  It  Is,  I  worried 
enough  about  an  of  them." 

In  earUer  days,  the  Churches  allowed 
politics  to  encroach  on  their  private  time- 
^••>»™l  embaaey  dinners.  Idaho  wheat 
growers'  reeepClons,  staff  pbone  calls  at 
night.  "The  kUs  didn't  complain,  but  preUy 
soon  we  were  qiendlng  less  and  lees  time 
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ultl  nate 
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together."  recalls  Church.  They 
politics  were  Interfering  and  ci 
tance  between  Frank  and  their 
Chase,  now  18.   (Forrest,  the  c_. 
ried  and  has  Just  been  ordalnei 
end  following  graduation  from 
vlnlty  School).  Chase  was  t 
school  work.  The  Churches      .. 
around   to  consider  his  needs.' 
cabin  in  nearby  Emmttsburg  an< 
sible,  retreat  there.  The  boys  i 
and  Church  taught  them  how  to 
But,  mostly,  says  Bethlne.  it  la 
can  be  together  as  a  family— 'b 
to  the  point  that  you  forget  whal 
The  trips  to  the  cabin  are  I 
these   days.   Church   once   expre_-. 
about  the  rigors  of  a  president!  il 
and  that  he  was  "reasouably 
by  the  experience  of  his  frleni 
"You  see  the  tremendous  time 
there's  probably  a  tremendous 
volvel  in  such  a  race — but  it 
rlage    under    the    severest    r— 
When  Ed  (Muskie)  decided  not 
McOovern,  it  was  because  Jane 
had  enough."  (Church  himself  w 
in  '72  but  the  only  person  whc 
was  Jimmy  the  Greek,  who  gave 
able  odds  as  a  running  mate.) 
tinned,    "I    think   for   people    t 
presidency  so  badly  that  they  „ 
for  years  in  the  hustings,  requi 
elephant  glands,   but   also   a 
need  for  what  they  consider 
nition  in  politics." 

Today,    that   tune   is   somewhlt 
Church  says,   "Bethlne   and   th« 
always   been   very  political; 
home    with    It."    One    reason 
changed  his  mind  is,  quite  „.... 
was  asked.  'This  Is  the  first  tlm 
that  people  have  asked  me  to  rur 
I  was  facing  a  tough  Senate  fight 
consider  it." 

Church  thinks  the  charisma 
tracks   important   issues   and 
gustedly  feels   the   personality 
tributes  to  "Potomac  myopia.  1  _ 
of  what  people  are  thinking.  I 
public  relations  thing  has  gone 
dcm't  know  how  it  gets  imdone 
people  would  have  more  confi._ 
politicians  If  we  could  stop  th< 
It  Isn't  Just  terrible  for  a  pol 
Eonal  life.  It  Is  terrible  for  our 
Eventually  you're  doing  more  p.r. 

Asked  why  be  would  want  to 
Church  says  "That  office  still 
great  one;  there  is  a  tremendous 
that  comes  to  no  one  else,  to  ci 
for  the  better."  But  Church  says 
mind  staying  In  the  Senate,  either, 
well  have  to.  Given  the  com^. 
year's   campaign,    particularly 
strictlons  on  financing.  Church 
do  a  lot  of  "p.r."  to  make  up  ., 
tracked  campaign.  He  shrugs  and 
the  chance  he'll  have  to  take 

Bethlne     marvels     that       

faster  than  anyone  I've  ever  me 
broad  smile  Church  says  "In  fact 
a  lot  faster  than  I  can  rev  up." 

Statements  like  that  wUl  caus 
camp  followers  to  lose  more  tl 
sleep.  But  Church — a  man  who 
the  age  of  23  that  he  had  no  . 
afford  to  be  a  little  philosophical 
of  60. 

•T  am."  Church  says.  "Just  _„. 
about  what  the  future  will  bring. 
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NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  THl 
VIRTUES 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
end  Jesse  Jackson,  head  of 
PUSH— People  United  to  Save 
Ity — and  a  prominent  black 
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nee<  led 


has  called  for  an  emphasis 
virtues  by  black  Americans.  In 
ington  Post  article  of  May  25. 1 
son  stated  his  belief  that  black 
cans  should  return  to  the 
values  of  family  love,  cleanlijiess 
hard  work.  It  is  a  message 
American   families   regardless 
color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanin 
sent    that    this    interesting 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th  ; 
as  follows: 
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New  Emphasis  on  the  Old  V^ittjes 
(By  Richard  E.  Prince) 
Chicago. — A  growing  number  of  , 
black  Americans  have  been  callinf 
tiu-n  to  the  traditional  values  of 
close  family  life,  studlousness  In 
abstlnance   from   drugs,   alcohol, 
and  nonnutrltious  foods. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  the 
eratlon   Push    (People  United  To 
manity)  has  become  the  latest  to 
the  new  emphasis  on  the  old  vl_, 
from  different  vantage  points,  othei  s 
poet  Nikkl  Giovanni,  publisher  W 
Evans,  Jf .  of  Tuesday  magazine  an< 
Ington  educator,  have  been  savine 
things.  ^ 

These  are  ideas  that  some  of 
count  themselves  among  AmerK 
leadership  say  need  to  be  expressed, 
they  say  it  wUl  not  supplant  their 
ticular  emphasis  on  Jobs,  educatlor 
or  political  power. 

In  Chicago,  the  man  who  says 
to  lead  not  only  100,000  Push  n 
all  black  Americans,  is  no  longer  ., 
am  somebody."  Jesse  Jackson  has 
frain  for  his  followers:    "We've 
experience,  we've  worked  hard 
we're  intelligent,"  he  told  one 
week.  "Repeat  after  me:   economi 
tlon  and  spiritual  regeneration." 

Jackson's  call  for  spiritual  rebirth 
exhortation  for  his  followers  to 
"crutches"  of  cigarettes,  alcohol  _, 
renounce  platform  shoes  as  bad  for 
emphasize  the  famUy  unit  and  thi 
of  an  extended  family,  urge  chlldre;  i 
savings  accounts  and  renounce 

He  says  he  has  no  definite  pt^. 
lead  the  blacks  In  that  direction,  . 
carry  the  message  with  him  whereve 
Jackson  spoke  last  summer  before 
ventions  of  13  black  organizations 
travels  200,000  miles  a  year.  He  says 
to  emphasize  It  before  2.000 
summer    at    Push's    annual 
PhUadelphia.  and  Jackson  has  _.. 
fore  a  radio  audience  of  94,000 
listen  to  his  Saturday  morning 
sessions. 

While  black  churches  and  the 
Islam   (Muslims)   have  been 

themes  of  love  of  family. 

work,  and  spiritual  values  for  years, 
cent  weeks  these  ideas  were  not 
attention  by  other  black  leaders. 

In  the  April  Issue  of  Tuesday 
magazine,  a  Sunday  newspaper 

for  blacks  that  claims  an  aud 

mUUon,  publisher  W.  Leonard  Evans 
of  the  need  for  a  revitalized  family 

"The  challenges  of  the  next  five 
for  more  concerned  action  by 
groups  or  as  clans,  with  CMtaln 
Jectlves,"  Evans  writes.  "Without 
Independence,  f  reedcnn  is  not  total 
ily  Is  the  most  Important  tmlt 
family  multiplied  a  thousand 
an  economic  force  that  gains 
the  conununity,  the  state  or 
nation." 
Poet  Nlkki  Giovanni,  in  the  curreht  issue 
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of  Encore  magazine,  speaks  of  the  need  for 
perseverance  by  black  students.  "Black  col- 
lege students  are  flunking  out,"  she  says, 
"and  not  because  they're  dumb.  They  say. 
'Well  you  know,  my  teacher  Is  prejudiced.' 
To  that  I  say.  so  what;  that's  not  your  prob- 
lem, that's  the  teacher's  problem.  Your  prob- 
lem on  the  college  campus  is  to  get  the 
work." 

Wa.shlngton's  school  board  recently  passed 
.1  resolution  that  banned  "nonnutrltlve" 
foods  from  school  vending  machines.  School 
Superintendent  Barbara  A.  Slzemore  says, 
"Black  people  have  formed  very  poor  eating 
habits  over  the  years,"  and  "there  ought  to 
be  a  law  against  black  people  buying  Cadillac 
cans.  Black  people  need  an  ideology,  they're 
not  struggling  right  now.  This  is  an  age  of 
mediocrity,  and  black  people  are  caught  up 
in  it." 

A  Chicago  schoolteacher  says  she  notices  a 
••lack  of  ambition^'  among  blacks  between 
ages  22  and  27,  who  reached  maturity  during 
the  "Black  is  beautiful"  era.  "My  son  had 
come  up  under  the  regimented  kind  of  life," 
she  said,  "When  he  was  in  school  he'd  write 
articles  about  what  he  wanted  to  be — he 
wanted  to  be  a  lawyer."  Tlie  son,  now  25.  lost 
his  ambition  after  he  graduated  from  high 
school.  *:He  and  his  friends  said.  'I  don't 
liave  to  do  anything  and  I  am  somebody' — 
which  is  a  lot  of  crap.  He  was  listening  to 
people  like  Jesse  (Jackson)  too  much.  Jesse 
never  emphasized  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  when  the  doors  open.  He  should 
have  been  saying  this  all  along." 

How  much  themes  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion will  come  to  dominate  the  public  con- 
versations of  other  black  leaders  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Speaking  of  Jackson's  stated  new  direc- 
tions. Vernon  Jordan,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  says.  "When  you 
have  a  minister  who  has  a  religious  orienta- 
tion you  can  talk  about  the  spirit.  It's  alwaj'S 
important  to  have  a  guy  speak  to  the  spiritual 
values  of  a  people.  But  I'm  not  trying  to 
reform  people,  I'm  trying  to  reform  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live." 

"There  are  enough  examples  of  the  degen- 
eration of  the  spirit,  body  and  the  soul,  and 
we  do  need  to  talk  about  that."  says  D.C.  City 
Councilman  Marion  Barry.  "That's  the  kind 
of  direction  ministers  set.  Community  people 
do  that,  too,  but  not  enough  of  them  do. 
People  want  to  eat  and  so  they  don't  have 
too  much  time  to  talk  about  love  and 
sharing." 

Jackson,  who  says  he  sees  himself  in  the 
role  of  America's  "prophetic  visionary,"  says 
a  spiritual  rebirth  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  the  "movement"  He  says  he  came  to  that 
conclusion  through  general  observation  of 
the  black  community,  and  specifically  cites 
as  evidence  a  march  he  led  around  the  White 
House  In  February  demanding  more  Jobs. 
During  that  march,  he  says,  "so  many  of  our 
young  people  who  came  in  were  so  high"  he 
had  to  cut  the  march  short  for  fear  that  if 
policemen  had  provoked  the  marchers  after 
the  parade  route  was  changed  their  lack  of 
discipline  could  have  started  an  ugly 
confrontation. 

"We've  almost  become  soft."  he  says  of 
those  demonstrators.  "They're  not  really  in 
any  shape  to  sustain  a  movement." 

Although  Jackson's  critics  charge  he  is 
opportunistic,  does  not  always  follow  through 
with  the  programs  to  match  the  goals  he 
articulates  and  sometimes  oversimplifies  the 
causes  of  the  problems  blacks  face  in  Amer- 
ica, they  concede  that  he  can  sense  the 
temper  of  the  times. 

"The  tragedy  of  Jesse  Jackson  Is  that  there 
are  so  many  things  he  does  not  talk  about 
because  of  the  aUlances  he  has  formed  (with 
the  powerful),  "says  Chicago  writer  Barbara 
Reynolds,  author  of  a  new  biography  critical 
of  Jackson. 

"But,"  she  adds,  "he  Is  one  of  the  greatest 


articulators  of  Ideas  of  our  times,  and  usually 
his  moral  pronouncements  are  right  on  time." 


GRAIN  INSPECTION  SYSTEM 
BEING  INVESTIGATED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  June  15  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
that  deal  directly  with  coriaiption  in  the 
grain  trade  system.  The  articles  indicate 
that  the  inspection  system  has  been  fac- 
ing problems  in  terms  bribery  and  poor 
quality  deliveries  for  some  time.  This 
trend  must  be  halted  if  the  United  States 
is  to  retain  its  present  position  as  the 
world  leader  in  grain  exports. 

The  corruption  has  resulted  in  show- 
ing higher  grades  of  grain  on  the  o£9cial 
record  than  actually  was  shipped  and 
the  mixing  of  lower  grades  of  grain  as 
filler  with  higher  grades  of  grain.  It  is 
readily  apparent  to  me  that  eflforts  must 
be  made  to  end  these  practices. 

As  early  as  1969,  European  grain  deal- 
ers warned  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture about  the  possibility  of  corruption 
in  grain  inspection.  And  efforts  as  re- 
cently as  1972  to  mvestigate  charges  of 
corruption  were  reportedly  stifled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  not 
until  just  this  year  that  some  investiga- 
tions— those  in  New  Orleans  and  Hous- 
ton— into  grain  inspection  have  resulted 
in  indictments.  It  is  clear  that  strong 
action  is  needed  if  this  corruption  Is  to 
end. 

As  we  hold  hearings  on  this  subj'ect 
and  consider  my  legislation.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88, 1  hope  that  these  concerns 
will  receive  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  15.  1975) 

Ut^rrEO  States  Ignored  Gsain  Warnings 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

European  grain  dealers  warned  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials  as  early  as  1969  that 
the  U.S.  grain  inspection  system  was  subject 
to  corruption,  but  the  warnings  were  mainly 
discounted  in  Washington,  documents 
indicate. 

The  gist  of  the  Europeans'  complaints  wa.s 
contained  in  a  Feb.  25, 1969,  report  to  Howard 
H.  Woodworth,  who  was  replaced  last  week 
as  chief  of  the  grain  division  of  the  agricul- 
tural marketing  service  at  the  Agriculture 
Department.  In  1969,  Woodworth  was  chief 
of  the  grain  inspection  branch. 

The  report  was  drawn  up  by  John  A. 
Browning,  a  member  of  a  com  and  sor- 
ghum "situation  team"  that  visited  Britain 
and  six  European  coxmtries  for  three  weeks 
in  early  1969. 

Among  the  European  charges  reported  by 
Browning  was  one  that  "the  Inspection  sys- 
tem was  subject  to  bribery  or  fraudulent  is- 
suance of  certificates." 

During  a  meeting  between  the  American 
officials  and  members  of  the  Milan.  Italy, 
stock  exchange,  an  Italian  businessman  made 
what  Browning  called  an  "astonishing  state- 
ment." 

The  businessman  said  that  fines  for  mis- 
handling or  mlsgrading  grain  should  be  In- 
creased to  $100,000  because  "the  shipper  will 
make  $50,000  or  so"  (when  grain  Is  falsely 
graded). 


Under  the  grain  standards  lav,  the  maxl- 
mum  fine  is  $5,000.  'They  felt  the  fine  was 
not  large  enough  to  be  a  deterrent  to  stoo 
either  the  shipper  or  inspector  from  bribery," 
he  wrote. 

The  American  officials  frequently  found 
themselves  on  the  defensive  as  they  .sought 
to  explain  poor  quality  of  corn  and  wheat 
arriving  overseas.  Browning's  report  made 
clear. 

As  a  result,  he  recommended  that  the 
grain  division  should  redouble  elTorts  to  pre- 
vent •■bribery  of  inspectors  or  falsifications 
of  inspections."  aud  increase  spot  checks  of 
in.spections  performed  at  night  or  on  week- 
ends. 

"After  listening  to  complaints  for  three 
weeks  and  seeing  the  look  on  people's  faces 
and  in  their  eyes  when  they  accuse  the  in- 
spection system  of  being  subject  to  bribery, 
1  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  part  good  In- 
spection practices,  constant  supervision  and 
quality  control  must  play  in  helping  this 
country  retain  overseas  grain  markets,"  he 
wrote. 

The  Browning  report  was  first  disclosed 
last  month  by  investigative  reporter  James 
Risser  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  as  part  of 
a  series  of  articles  exposing  corruption,  in- 
competence and  built-in  conflicts  of  intereit 
in  the  grain  inspection  system. 

A  copy  was  later  obtained  by  Toe  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  Register  also  revealed  last  month  that 
during  a  period  when  American  grain  ex- 
ports rapidly  Increased  in  volume,  the  grain 
division  cut  its  staff  of  inspection  super- 
visors from  300  to  220.  Between  1963  and 
1973,  field  officers  were  reduced  from  48  to 
35  and  other  economies  were  made,  the  Regis- 
ter noted. 

One  official  at  the  Agriculture  Department 
said  yesterday  he  believed  that  the  depart- 
ment's invejtigations  office  had  checked  into 
the  allegations  reported  by  Browning. 

Under  the  law,  the  federal  government 
licenses  inspectors  whose  fees  are  paid  by 
state  agriculture  departments  or  by  private 
organizations,  such  as  boards  of  trade.  Fed- 
eral officers  supervise  these  inspections  on  a 
spot  basis,  but  they  do  not  inspect  the  grain. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  said  last 
week  that  the  possibility  of  having  VS.  gov- 
ernment inspectors  take  over  this  work  was 
imder  study,  in  the  wake  of  a  niunber  of 
fraud  and  bribery  indictments  connected 
with  the  system  in  Houston  and  New  Orleans. 

Eight  federally  licensed  inspectors  have 
been  indicted  in  New  Orleans  and  five  others 
In  Houston  on  a  wide  range  of  corruption 
charges. 

Former  grain  division  head  Woodworth 
was  reported  on  leave  last  week  and  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

David  Mangum,  of  the  grain  division,  said 
that  complaints  were  received  on  less  than  I 
per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  grain  ship- 
ments. But  he  cotifirmed  that  the  complaints 
had  come  in  larger  numbers  recently. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  15.  1975] 

ACRicoLTORE  Aides  Halted  Grain 

Investigation  in  1972 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Washington.  June  14. — Three  years  ago 
officials  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
blocked  efforts  by  an  investigator  of  the  de- 
partment to  press  the  kind  of  broad  Inquiry 
Into  alleged  corruption  In  the  grain  trade 
now  being  pursued  by  the  umted  States  at- 
torney's office  in  New  Orleans  and  other 
ports. 

It  is  not  clear  which  officials  made  the  de- 
cision, but  it  is  known  that  the  agent.  Wil- 
lard  W.  Griffin,  was  ordered  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  other  matters  and  when  be  at- 
tempted to  take  his  alleged  evidence  to  the 
United  States  attorney  In  New  Orleans  he 
■was  rebuffed  as  a  scandal  monger. 
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FEW  SUSPICIONS  AROUSED 

The  agent  worked  for  what  Is  now  the  Of- 
fice of  Investigations  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. The  offlce  Is  now  aiding  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  investigation. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  United  States  attor- 
neys offlce  Is  coordinating  an  Inquiry  by 
several  agencies  Into  the  handling,  grading 
and  weighing  of  grain.  It  has  returned  15 
iiKi.clments  thus  far.  and  five  others  have 
been  returned  In  an  investigation  In  the 
Hciictuii  area. 

Other  rppcrts  of  IrreRUlaritlcs  in  the  grain 
trade  have  led  to  more  than  100  official  Inves- 
tigations by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Internal  agents  since  1964  but  with  few 
results  and  apparently  without  exciting  sus- 
picions at  high  official  levels  of  any  broad 
problems. 

Meanwlille,  mimerous  reports  of  Irregular- 
ities have  been  handled  administratively. 

"That  record  is  an  indictment  of  the  grain 
division — an  indictment  of  management," 
Ervln  L.  Peterson,  who  Is  retiring  as  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, said  in  an  Inteniew.  Mr.  Peterson's  ju- 
risdiction Includes  the  division  he  was 
criticizing. 

"But  we're  positioned  now  to  begin  to 
move,"  Mr.  Peterson  said  after  a  recent  re- 
shuffling of  grain  olficials  and  the  addition 
of  some  young  aides. 

Stacks  of  flies  at  the  gralr  division  are 
filled  with  reports  of  irregularities  ranging 
from  petty  thefts  to  suspectecl  corruption 
of  grain -elevator  executives  end  su.spicions 
of  corporate  Involvement. 

But  until  last  year,  when  the  New  Oilcans 
Investigation  began  they  produced  little  be- 
sides reports  of  Inadequate  evidence  for  leeal 
action  and  warning  letters  to  those  investi- 
gated. 

Mr.  Griffiii,  who  soupht  the  investigation 
In  1972.  Is  noflf  retired.  When  reached  by  tele- 
phone recently,  he  declined  to  comment.  He 
cited  a  legal  barrier  against  his  discussing 
cases  he  worked  on  as  an  agent  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Offlce  of  the  Inspector 
General,  the  predecessor  to  the  present  office 
of  Investigation  and  its  companion  Offlce 
of  Audits. 

But  former  associates  have  told  of  orders 
he  received  to  drop  his  own  grain  Inquiry 
and  turn  to  other  matters,  after  which  he 
sought  to  turn  over  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney's offlce  In  New  Orleans  the  evidence 
he  said  he  had  gathered. 

A   SOURCE  OF  SATISFACTION 

"It  has  to  be  some  satisfaction  to  him  now 
that  that  same  U.S.  attorney  Is  turning  up 
the  kind  of  things  he  wanted  to  pursue,"  one 
associate  said  recently. 

Mr.  Griffin  began  his  own  Investigation  In 
1971,  according  to  Agricxilture  Department 
records,  after  finding,  while  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  what  he  thought  to  be  sus- 
picious circumstances  In  the  records  of  a 
grain  company. 

What  he  reported  finding  was  that  inspec- 
tion certificates  for  grain  loaded  on  a  ship 
showed  higher  grades  of  grain  than  were  In- 
dicated by  records  for  the  bins  from  which 
the  same  grain  was  taken.  He  is  also  reported 
to  have  told  of  the  grain-company  purchases 
of  "sample-grade"  grain,  the  lowest  and 
cheapest  grade,  allegedly  for  to  blend  with 
higher  grades  to  Increase  bulk  and  weight. 

A  memorandum  by  a  superior  official,  part 
of  which  was  made  available  to  The  New 
York  Times,  expressed  opposition  to  having 
Mr.  Orlffln  talk  to  a  United  States  attorney 
In  a  later  case. 

"The  last  time  he  visited  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office,  he  tried  to  cause  a  scandal  about 
grain  blending  and  In^iectioii  In  the  New 
Orleans  area,"  the  memo  aald. 

An  associate  said  that  the  friistratlon  of 
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Mr.  Griffin's  efforts  to  pursue  the 
had  led  to  his  early  retirement. 

Asked  for  comment,  a  spokesn^a 
Agriculture  Department  said  he 
an  official,  whom  he  declined  to 
recalled  the  Griffin  Incident.  The 
sorted  that  Mr.  Griffin  "didn't  hai 
that   you    coxild    present    to    i 
spokesman  said. 

Nathaiiial  E.  Ko.ssack.  who  v.- 
partment'E  inspector  jienoiv.!  at 
ia  a  telephone  interview  thai  hi 
recall  having  he;»rd  of  Mr.  Griffi 
Mr.  Griffin  cou'd  iip.ve  appealed 
directly  to  the  in<:pcctor  peneral 

Another  former  fpec'.al  agent  t 
fcrently. 

"Yoxi  (TO  through  '  haruiel;-'."  1: 

Several    Federal   officials   have 
sense  of  fnistration  among  field 
ployes  of  the  grain  division  w 
port  irregularities  and  fail  to 
tlgatlve  results. 

However,  one  per.son  making  si 
plaint  seemed  unaware  of  recon 
that  In  ninny  instances  cases  r 
Justice   Department   hf^d    been 
prosecution. 

A  list  sought  from  the  grain 
cases  referred  for  investigation  s 
posals  since  mid-1964  but  does 
a  number  of  recent  reports. 

About  one-third  of   them  are 
tered  on  the  Gulf  area,  where 
investigation    is    focu.sed.    It    is 
dvicted  by  the  United  St:f.es 
flees,   the   Federal   Bureau   cf   In 
the  Agriculture   Department's 
vesti^ation  and  the  Internal 
ice. 

The  fir.<^t  case  on  the  list,  repor 
19G4,  is  a  New  Orleans' case  relate* 
to  issues  being  lnver,tipated  in  th 
It  Involved  a  ship  loaded  with 
fled  as  No.  2  grade  but  that  was 
have    arrived   with   wheat 
grain   sorghvi.nr!,   a    grain   general! 
livestocii  feed. 

In   1973,  a  request  was  made 
vestlgation  of  a  report  by  a 
tor  on  a  fleld  office  staff  that 
work  of  private  inspectors.  The 
spector  reported   that  he   had 
approved  for  grain  loading  after 
Ihspection    from    the    deck 
holds  were  later  found  to  contain 

He  also  reported  that  he  had 
Federal  inspector  adjust  his 
to  conform  with  grades  shown  on 
Ing  logs. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Mr 
former   inspector   general   was 
his  view  of  the  number  of  li 
had  come  to  his  agency  for  Inves 

"If  you're  asking  whether  I  saw 
lem  of  bullt-ta  conflicts  of 
grain-Inspection    system,    of 
and  I  wasn't  alone,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  If  he  had  suspectec 
of  alleged  problems  that  are  bei: 
gated  in  New  Orleans,  "we  would 
off  and  running"  with  a  full 

The  present  director  of  the 
vestlgation,  John  V.  Grazlano,  ir 
tlon  for  about  a  year,  could  not 
for  comment.  However,  he  has 
to  be  hopeful  of  building  his 
more  powerful  force. 

Mr.    Peterson,    the    adminlstralt^r 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
begun  to  sense  problems  in  the 
slon  about  six  months  after  takln 
tlon  In  June,  1972,  and  had 
audit  of  Its  work. 

He  said  that  had  led  him  to  try 
management,    to    provide    young 
for  the  division  director,  and 
the  director  to  step  aside. 
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Pres  ident, 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
in  the  Record  two  recent  articli 
appeared  in  the  pre.ss.  The  first, 
Chri.stian  Science  Monitor, 
problems  inherent  in  a 
gressional    Democratic    majorit: 
second    article,   from    the   Phil! 
Inquirer,  discusses  how  some 
House   Democrats   are   fearful 
1976   election   because   of   the 
cratic-controUed   94th   Congress 
and  a  possible  weak  presidential 

Thers  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

]Pron:    the    Christian    Science 
June  16,  19751 
Th.'s  ".Ma.iority"  Congress  That 

FofiD 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — The   lopsided 
Democratic  majority  has  run  agroui^ 
slioals  of  PreEideiit  Ford's  vetoes 
craft  that  was  goi.ig  to  produce  a  i 
alter  Watergate  has  distress  signals 
in  the  l)reexe.  Once  again  questions 

Can  Co'igre.-;s  gover.i? 

Is   an    "iiiipe'-iai-style"   presidenc 
sTry .' 

Do  modern  political  parties  func  t 

Wi;o's  in  charge  in  Washington? 

Four  major  vetoes  in  a  little  over 
have  beer,  sustained  in  the  House  < 
ssntatives  despite  its  make-up:  28 
crats,  145  Republicans,  and  1 
House  failed  to  jump  the  two 
hurdle  put  in  the  legislative  obstac 
bv  the  fou.'iding  fathers. 

Here's  the  scorecard : 

Farm  price  support  bill:  desipned 
prices  for  feed  grains  and  give 
ports,   vetoed   by   Mr.   Ford   as  infl^t. 
veto    sustained    245-182    May 
short  of  necessary  two-thirds 

Emergency  jobs  bill:   designed  to 
employment    and    stimulate 
works  program  costing  $5.3  billion; 
Inflationary    and    inappropriate, 
tained  June  4  by  277-145,  or  5 
of  two-thirds. 

Strip-mining  bill:  designed  to 
environment   by   regulating   coal 
vetoed  as  inflationary  and  a  curb  on 
duction.  Vote  on  June  10 — 278-143 
short   of   two-thirds.   In   the   minor 
67  Democrats,  86  Republicans. 

The  fourth  big  Lssue:  energy. 

Here  the  debacle  of  the  Democra  L 
gress  was  more  complete  in  the 
than  in  the  strict  veto  over-riding 
Congressional  leaders  assailed  Mr. 
ergy  program  and  promised  a  rival 
that  seemed  destined  for  a  veto, 
they  achieved  the  same  negative 
default.  The  House  killed  tough  gas 
oil  quota  proposals  last  week  and  fel 
le.ss  stringent  measures. 

The  energy  issue  left  two  memories 
gress  recessing  10  days  (May  22- 
default  of  energy  action;  and 
May  27,  on  national  TV,  tearing 
calendar,  "February,  March,  April, 
marking   months   since  his   energy 
went  un-enacted.  (Congress  has 
10-day  recesses  during  1975,  plus  a 
long  recess  in  August) . 

Often  Washington's  big  drama  fs 
versus-Congress.  For  half  the  28 
through  1975,  one  party  has 
grees   and  another  the  White 
other  nations  could  so  operate, 
U.S.  voter  identlflcatlon  with  its 
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cal.  coalition  parties  weakoniug.  and  parties 
lack  mechanisms  for  eniorcing  discipline. 

The  94th  Congress  rode  in  with  a  huge 
Democratic  majority  which,  some  felt,  would 
end  legislative  ercsioji  atid  restore  Congress 
;i'ier  Watergate.  It  has  not  happened. 

Some  Democrats  think  they  are  making  a 
record  against  President  Ford  that  will  de- 
itrti  iiim.  like  Hoover,  if  uiicmploymeut  con- 
tinues. 

."some  Republican.-,  on  the  other  hand. 
tlxiiik  it  will  be  a  case  oi'  another  Harry 
Tr-mian  denouncing  a  Uo-n'jtliiiig  (Denisi- 
ciMiic)  Congress. 

Many    wonder   about    C-.n^ress    itself. 

Tiiey  ask  if  the  legislature,  h^  i.ryanized — 
lacking  strong  parties,  di.scipllne,  and  lead- 
yr.ship — can  formulate  complicated  ii;ea.sureo 
req luring  national  sacriCco,  c.en  wiuh  a  luige 
|).ii-ty  majority. 


I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  June  15. 

19751 

Image  Stirs  Democ  rats 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

Washington. — A  group  of  freshman  Hotiac 

Democrats    has    told    Democratic    National 

Chairman  Robert  Strav.ss  that  they  fear  they 

will  lose  next  year's  elections  because  of  thie 

Democratic-controlled  94th  Congress'  record 

and  a  possible  weak  presidential  ticket. 

A  session  with  Strauss  brought  a  welter  of 
complahits  from  27  freshmen,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  75  new  Democrats  .who  won  their 
Hoiuse  seats  last  year. 

"If  I  have  a  choice  of  going  back  and 
riuming  against  this  Congress  or  with  it,  I 
know  which  way  I'm  goin^."  Rep.  Paul  E. 
Tsou^as  (D.,  Mass.)  said.  "I  don't  intend  to 
get  washed  out." 

Many  of  the  27  fre.shmen  complained  of  a 
lack  of  support  from  the  national  coinmit- 
lee  and  House  Democratic  leaders.  They  also 
expressed  their  concern  that  the  party  would 
fail  to  pick  a  strong  presidential  ticket  next 
year. 

Rep.  PhUlp  R.  Hayes  (D.,  Ind.).  among 
others,  asserted  that  strength  at  the  top  of 
the  ticket  would  be  more  Important  than 
roui^ressiolial  accomplishments  in  winiung 
next  year. 

Sirr.uss  told  the  group  that  committee  ex- 
perts had  discerned  early  that  the  new 
•;ongressmen  were  going  to  have  difficulty. 
He  .s.^id  he  had  offered  them  political  training 
.'■jcininars  but  had  found  few  takers. 

"We  think  you  are  in  worse  trouble  than 
you  think  you  are,"  the  Texas  chalrnian  said 
at  one  point  In  the  ho\ir-long  discussion. 

He  agreed  with  the  finding  by  several  fresh- 
men that  some  voters  blame  Congress  for 
failure  to  pass  particular  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion over  Presidential  vetoes.  Strauss  said 
polls  had  shown  the  new  members  were 
also  blamed  for  upsetting  House  seniority 
rules  and  deposing  committee  cijairmen  at 
the  opening  of  this  year's  .session. 

Several  nodded  in  agreement  when  Rep. 
Gladys  SpeUman  (D..  Md.)  called  for  a  better 
public-relations  campaign  for  House  Demo- 
crats. 

"We  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
veto-proof  Congress  but  Ford  Is  going  to  say. 
Give  me  a  Congress  I  can  work  with,"  and 
its  going  to  be  hard  to  answer."  she  said. 

Rep.  Hayes  said  the  Democrats  could  have 
overridden  Ford's  veto  of  the  strip  mining 
legislation  if  party  discipline  liad  been 
enforced. 

"We  should  have  had  (national)  commit- 
tee people  telling  defectors  that  they  weren't 
going  to  get  any  help  if  they  voted  to  sustain 
the  veto,"  Hayes  said. 

Strauss  replied  that  he  was  notified  only 
two  hours  before  the  vote  but  nevertheless 
was  able  to  add  two  votes  to  the  Democratic 
total,  which  failed  by  three  to  defeat  the 
President. 


Rep.  Carroll  Hubbard  Jr.  (D.,  Ky.)  com- 
mented that  the  first-term  members  held  the 
party  line  to  a  higher  degree  than  eenlor 
Democrats  and  the  party  generally  voted 
with  more  party  loyalty  than  the  Republicans 
in  the  last  two  veto  ballots. 

During  the  disciissions  Strauss  said  at  one 
point: 

'The  President  has  been  having  a  couple 
of  pretty  good  weeks,  but  in  my  judgment 
t)it?re  is  no  substance  in  this.    , 

"The  orily  suiastauce  is  himself,  his  man- 
ner. The  rescue  of  the  cargo  ship  Mayaguez 
IS  not  the  kind  of  thhig  you  build  an  election 
campaign  on." 

To  avoid  what  he  called  the  "'wurst  thing" 
about  Sen.  George  McGovern's  nomination  Ui 
1972.  the  failure  of  elected  officials  to  win 
adequate  representation  in  the  convention. 
Siraii.<iS  urged  the  Democratic  congressmen  to 
get  involved  in  the  seleciion  of  delegates. 


TOWARD  THE  YEAR  2000 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  the  World  Future  Society  held  its 
second  genei-al  assembly  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Upward  of  2,000  of  its  members 
from  all  over  the  world  came  together  to 
discuss  and  debate  the  chaUenging 
theme,  "the  next  25  years:  crisis  and 
opportunity. " 

The  scope  and  significance  of  these 
sessions  can  be  seen  from  a  sampling 
of  the  titles  of  some  of  the  panel  discus- 
sions: Changing  assumptions  hi  health 
system.s — How  can  we  prevent  organiza- 
tional futui-e  shock? — The  communica- 
tions revolution — Prospects  for  religion 
in  the  next  quarter  century — ^ESiergy 
supply  and  consei-vation  strategies — And 
forecasting  future  technology. 

As  a  panelist  in  the  final  session  of 
the  confei-ence,  entitled  "Making  it  work" 
and  from  my  personal  interest  in  the 
application  of  futm-Lsm  to  political  proc- 
esses, I  can  personally  attest  that  the 
World  Future  Society  is  playing  a  path- 
breaking  role  in  highlighting  many  im- 
portant issues  which  we  must  resolve 
over  the  next  quarter  of  a  centui-y.  The 
assembly  sessions  also  illustrated  a  vari- 
ety ot  innovative  techniques  and  ap- 
proaches— from  computer  modeling,  to 
tclecommimications  feedback  systems,  to 
public  participation  in  policy  forma- 
tion—which we  must  experiment  with 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  no  greater  challenge 
confronts  tlie  Congress,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
lurching  from  crisis  to  crisis,  than  the 
need  to  develop  the  institutional  capacity 
to  better  anticipate  future  problems.  We 
must  take  appropriate  action  today  to 
better  insure  a  tomorrow  compatible  with 
our  common  objectives  and  our  demo- 
cratic traditions. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
World  Future  Society  for  holding  this 
conference,  and  to  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  wish  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  important 
movement  and  its  pertinent  application 
to  goveniment. 

A  highlight  of  the  assembly  was  the 
thoughtful  address  delivered  on  June  3 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Kennedy.  Since  I  believe 
his  remarks  deserve  the  broadest  ix)ssi- 


ble  audience  as  well  as  tlie  notice  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  addi-ess,  "Toward  the 
Year  2000,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres ; 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows : 

Toward  the  Yuar  2000 
(Addre.ss  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedt  ut 
the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Future  Society  on  June  3,  19751 
I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  ad- 
dress the  Second  General  Assembly  of  th^' 
World  Future  Society.  My  home  State  01 
Mas.«achu.setts  has  pioneered  in  future  re- 
search, with  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
being  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  award 
PhD's  in  the  study  of  the  future — which  I 
view  as  an  important  development,  which 
should  be  encouraged.  As  I  look  around  thi-. 
room,  I  see  many  familiar  faces  who  have 
been  involved  with  the  congressional  office 
of  technology  asse.ssment.  which  I  belpeO 
found,  and  with  the  Senate  Subcommltte  on 
Health  and  Science,  which  I  chair.  And  I  se«- 
from  your  program  that  yesterday  afternoon 
you  dealt  with  changing  assumptions  In 
health  systems,  and  this  aftTnoon  you  will 
be  con.sidering  ethical  issues  on  the  horizon 
In  biomedlclne. 

So  I  feel  I  am  among  colleagues,  and  I'm 
especially  pleased  to  see  from  the  terrific' 
turnout  today  how  the  World  Future  Sociei  \- 
has  grown  and  flourished  In  the  nine  yeais 
since  Its  birth.  As  flrst  chairman  of  the  "Te.-ih- 
nology  As.sessment  Board,  I  feel  a  real  af- 
finity for  the  work  of  your  association.  Po:- 
both  the  World  Fiiture  Society  and  OTA  are 
embarked  on  the  same  pursuit— to  better  In- 
form the  present  with  future  trends  and  op- 
tions; and  to  better  shape  the  future  through 
today's  decisions  and  actions. 

I  know  this  group  is  familiar  with  Sama- 
yana's  famous  aphorism :  "Those  who  do  no; 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  relive 
It."  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  turn  that 
around  and  say:  Those  who  actively  antici- 
pate the  future  are  empowered  to  reshape  it 
But  in  the  words  of  Alfred  North  'White- 
head: "Our  sociological  theories,  political 
philosophy,  practical  maxims,  and  doctrine.: 
of  education  are  derived  from  an  tmbroken 
tradition  from  the  age  of  Plato  to  the  end  ol 
the  last  century.  The  whole  of  this  tradition 
is  warped  by  the  assimiptlon  that  each  gen- 
eratlou  will  stibstantlally  live  amid  the  con- 
ditions governhip  the  lives  of  its  fathers, 
and  will  transmit  those  conditions  to  mold 
the  lives  of  Its  children.  We  are  living  in  the 
firat  period  of  human  history  for  which  thi« 
assumption  Is  false. " 

We  cannot  navigate  through  the  final 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  without  major 
Institutional  changes.  In  a  time  of  acceler- 
ated change,  all  our  institutions  are  under 
increased  stress — religion,  the  family,  the 
educational  system— but  there  is  no"  place 
where  the  impact  is  clearer  than  In  the  Con- 
gress We  can  no  longer  lurch  from  crisis  to 
crisis.  We  must  reshape  our  Institutions  to 
cope  with  our  technological  age. 

Tliere  has  been  some  congressional  reform 
in  recent  years,  which  has  opened  up  our 
hearings  and  committee  meetings  to  the 
public  and  we  recently  loosened  the  filibuster 
rule,  to  3  5  rather  than  2  3  of  the  Senators 
present  to  shut  off  debate. 

These  are  important  steps,  but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  make  the  Congress  respon- 
sive to  the  technological  requirements  of  our 
age,  and  capable  of  dealing  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  as  an  equal  partner. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  an  effective 
Congress  is  the  pattern  of  confilctlng,  over- 
lapping Jurisdictions  among  committees. 
Take  ihe  energy  area,  for  example,  we  all 
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accept  the  need  for  a  comprebenelve  uaiional 
energy  policy;  yet  Congress  has  thus  far  been 
unable  to  act  on  a  bill.  In  the  House,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bandies  the 
j'loblem  of  oil  Import  quotas,  tariffs,  and 
r'ii.ulse  taxes  on  gasoline,  the  Science  and 
Tichnology  Committee  handles  Energy  R.&D. 
iir.a  the  Interior  Committee  handles  natural 
)  e  ources.  Including  coal  and  oil. 

.'u  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Conimtti,ee 
i.jndlo?  energy  taxation,  the  Commerce  Com- 
nilttca  deals  with  Industrial  production  anU 
IHP  of  energy,  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mit',tt  with  nuclear  energy,  the  Interlcr  Com- 
miitee  *iih  re.soui-ces,  and  the  Lab<,r  and 
Public  Welfars  Ccinmittce  with  bnslc  re- 
seu'ch. 

Yet  none  of  these  commltlees  Is  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  very  Important  foreign 
policy  considerations  that  dominate  the  en- 
ergy area.  I  spent  the  last  ten  days  traveling 
through  the  Middle  East  discussing  energy 
and  foreign  policy  i-ssues  with  leaders  in  those 
countries. 

Its  clear  from  these  meetUigs  that  we 
cannot  solve  the  VS.  energy  problem  with- 
out improved  cooperation  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  idea  of  complete  energy 
Independence  for  the  U.S.  is  an  illusion. 
The  energy  Issue  highlights  the  tremendou.s 
Interdependence  of  our  technological  age 
and  the  need  for  a  systemic  approach  to  our 
problems.  For  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem must  be  Interwoven  with  solutions  to 
the  recession,  the  Inflation.  International, 
economic  cooperation,  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  optimum  utilization  of 
our  scientlflc  and  technical  resources. 

Unfortunately,  the  conunittee  structure  of 
the  Congress,  which  was  established  in  the 
1940's  does  not  have  the  flexibility  to  deal 
with  interdependent  systemic  problems  of 
this  magnitude. 

The  health  area  in  wblch  I  have  been  per- 
sonally Involved  fturther  illustrates  the  need 
for  congressional  reform  and  the  reshaping 
of  Institutions  throughout  our  society. 

For  example,  the  development  and  passage 
of  |>rogressive.  comprehensive  Federal  health 
legislation  has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
the  outmoded  and  anachronistic  committee 
structitte.  Jurisdiction  over  health  legisla- 
tion la  divided  among  at  least  five  commit- 
tees In  the  House  and  Senate.  This  fragmen- 
tation of  Jurisdiction  has  given  special  in- 
terest groups  opposed  to  necessary  reform 
of  our  health  care  system  a  far  greater  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  delay,  deflect,  and  defeat  necessarj- 
legislation  than  should  be  tolerated. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems,  we  have 
made  some  progress.  During  the  pa^t  two 
years,  two  hnportant  pieces  of  legislation 
have  passed  the.  Congress  which  recognize 
the  growing  mecesslty  for  Increased  public 
participation  in  health  care  institutions.  The 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973  requires  at  least  '  i  consumer  member- 
ship In  a  health  maintenance  organization's 
policy  making  body  in  order  to  achieve  Fed- 
eral certlflcatlon.  The  National  Health  Policy, 
Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974,  requires  that  a  majority  of  the  policy 
making  board  be  composed  of  consumers. 
Such  public  participation  was  unthinkable 
as  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  and  In  fact 
proscribed  by  many  laws. 

Social  control  over  health  technology  is 
another  field  which  will  require  increasing 
attention  over  the  coming  decades.  For  ex- 
ample, recent  advances  In  genetic  engineer- 
ing make  It  possible  to  fuse  together  the 
genes  of  separate  species.  This  is  a  break- 
through In  biology  comparable  to  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom  in  physics.  It  could  greatly 
aid  In  the  control  of  disease  and  Increased 
agricultural  productivity.  But  If  pursued 
without  proper  safeguards.  It  could  con- 
ceivably unleash  major  epidemics  jirrofs  the 
globe. 
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Tlie  recent  Asllomar  Confere 

tary  gathering  of  sclentUts  In  this 
limited  attendance  by  some  no 
considered  the  establishment  of 
And  my  Health  Subcommittee  re 
ducted  hearings  to  explore  these 
ther.  A3  v.-e  conilnuc  to  move 
field.   It   Is   e'^sentinl   that   we 
greater  public  p.-irtjcipatiou  tha 
at  the  Asllomar  Conference. 

At  the  same  tlmp  that  v.e  gr 
intermedlate-rniice  problems  in  fl( 
health,  energy,  and  food,  we  m 
the  lorg-riiii  intnr?  through  cflfo 
yo'irs. 

1  know  trii?re  arc  some  v.  ho  sc 
thinking  about  the  futv.re  on 
that    Its    hopele?'.    With    world 
apparently     outstripping     resoui 
man's  proven  proclivity  toward  rr 
worry  about  the  future? 

But  to  accept  th's  \voii!d  he  5 
of  all  wo  hrtve  achieved  ever  cou 
lurie^.  I  reject  th«s  doctrine  of  def 
call  your  attention  to  President 
commencement  addros-,  at  Americ 
slty  in  1963:  "Our  problems  are  n 
therefore,  they  can  be  solved  bj 
problem  of  human  destiny  is  bej 
belng-s.  Man's  reason  and  spirit  . 
solved  the  seemingly  unsolvabl; 
bc'-ieve  they  can  do  It  a^ln." 

But  to  do  so,  requires  faith  In 
and  the  commitment  to  do  somet! 

it  which  characterizes  th!-;  a-^ 

requires  that  we  exorcise  the  an 
demon  which  has  plagued  public  l 
our  country  over  the  past  century 

The  Founding  Fathers — ~ 
son,   and   others— had  no   fear  ol 
when  they  established  the  RepubH 
could  not  have  laid  out  the  caj 
tho  beatitiful  lines  we  stlU  cherls 
he  had  been  afraid  to  plan  for  1 
American  pioneers  cot-.ld  not  have 
the    wilderness    and    created    co. 
across  the  continent.  If  they  liad 
together  and  planned  Icr  a  commo 
Yet  the  word  planning  evokes 
slou  among  our  public  flnrure.s.  B_ 
planning  does  not  lead  to  loss  o 
liberty,  rather  to  its  enhancement 
effective    multi-national    corporal 
ceed  because  of  their  long  ratige  , 
They  set  goals,  and  plan  to  achi ; 
This  Is  the  kind  of  hard-headed  p 
need  in  all  parts  of  our  society. 

We  have  to  openly  assess  future 
options — not  to  lay  out  some  prec 
plan  to  be  imposed  on  the  pub! 
honestly  present  the  full  range  of 
tlve  futures."  with  their  relative 
benefits.  A  sort  of  "truth-in 
the  future.  Only  In  this  way  can  o 
make  informed  choices  on  the  ■ 
before  us. 

As  aids  In  this  effort  there  hav, 
recent  changes  In  the  Congress  d 
provide  foresight  as  well  as  overs 
are  the  Congressional  Budget  Of 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  ., 
chairman  of  OTA.  I  would  like  to 
experience  to  date  with  you. 

The  Impetus  for  OTA  was  congre 
ability  to  assess  major  Federal  pre 
volvlug  complex  technology.  The 
branch,  with  Its  vast  resources, 
op  complex  programs  which  Coi-^. . 
capability  to  properly  evaluate.  So 
time   came   to  vote  on   issues 

ABM,  the  SST.  or  the  Space 

extremely  diflicult  for  Congress  to 
the  facts  and  arguments  effectivel 

OTA  is  designed  to  bring  to 
consideration   of   technical    Issues 
technical  expertise  the  Nation  he. 
along  with  the  views  of  concerne< 
To  accomplish  this,  we  have  an 
office  with  a  staff  of  sixty-five  and 
two  hundred  con.Miltnnts,  We  have 
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outstanding  advisory  council, 
Nobel  laureate  In  medicine,  the  pres 
the  Nation's  two  leading  universities 
executive  vice  presidents  of  two  ma 
nlcal  corporations,  and  other  leading 
in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  I  notice  tf 
the  members — a  distinguished  aut. 
environmental  and  economic  Issue- 
today. 

And   v.e   have   a  bipartisan   cona- 
"oonrd  of  si.x  Scna«^ors  and  six  Houre 
and  Uie  OTA  director,  to  set  OTA  ^ 
integrate  Its  assessment  results  into 

poir.g  legislative  work  of  the , 

The  priority  isEues  which  OTA  1 
cring  reflect  the  concerns  of  this  l., 
We  have  major  programs  underwaj 
='25"— -■'•peclany  solar  energy — focd, 
tran"po»-tatlon.  and  materials;  an!  ai 
oping  new  programs  In  health,  te 
and  international  trade,  and  nation: 
piaTining  and  priorities. 

In  our  oceans  program  we  are  coi 
a  major  experiment  in  public  part 
Involving  thousands  of  citizens  In 
Jer.-,ey  and  Delaware  region  in 
of    off-£!iore    oil    and    gas,    superp. 
tankers,  and  floating  nuclear  p^owei 
Indeed,  public  participation  Is  paran 
all  OTA  programs.  And  this  means  a 
than  just  holding  meetings  open  to  _ 
lie.   It   me'ans  that  all   our  advisorj 
Include  not  only  the  technical 
professionals   In"  fields  llSe   economics, 
and   medicine,   but   also  repre.scnta 
labor.  Industry,  environmentalists, 
sumcis.  In  this  v.ay  we  hope  to 
development  of  technology  that  Is  re 
to  human  needs. 

As  a  new  Institution  sailing  rn  v.: 
seas,  it  is  iitlll  too  early  to  evaluate 
pact  of  OTA.  But  we  have  alreadv 
useful  contributions  to  the  Oi'goizig 
Eional  process,  and  I  am  confident  '. 
all  impact  of  OTA  over  time  will  be  e: 
Perhaps  its  chief  value  will  come  a 
to  Institutional  Innovation  In  other 
the  society.  I  am  currently  draftln;^ 
pieces   of   legislation   with   this   pu 
mind.   Involving  the  establishment 
a  national  Institute  of  policy  anal 
research;    (2)   a  program  for  flnanci  1 
zens    assessment   associations;    and 
experimental   futures  agency   to  ser 
national  showcase  for  pronilsiijg  n 
nolcgles. 

The  National  Institute  of  Policy 
and  Research    (NIPAR).  would  be 
autonomous  think  tank  to  serve 
of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
for   Independent,   objective  policy 
with  a  focus  on  futiure  trends  and 
But  policy  formation  without  ^- 
ticipation   is  like  faith  and  hope 
charity.  And  public  Interest  groups 
possibly  compete  with  the  special  1 
unless  they  have  adequate  financlni 

Accordingly.  I  am  drafting  a  cf 
se&sment  act  to  provide  adequate  _, 
for  public   participation   in   comple> 
Issues  involving  technology.  This  ac 
provide  for  government-backed  bcndsjto 
finance  citizens  assessment  assoclatiops. 

These  CAA's  would  be  voluntary 
tlons  of  citizens  Joined  together  to  ^ 
major  policy  issues  like  envlronmenU  1 
Ity.  nuclear  power  plant  siting,  ma^e 
programs,   the  use  of  pesticides 
additives,  and  airport  noise. 
Funded   through   the   citizens 

bonds,  foundation  grants,  and  coi 

government  and  hidustry,  these  CAA 
acquire  necessary  technical  expertise 
mlt  informed  public  Input  to  policy 
The  law  would  provide  for  financia 
biursement  from  private  sources  to  th 
when  they  had  won  court  suits. 
Federal  and  State  treasuries  when  1. 
for  which  they  provided  significant 
was  enacted. 
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Tlie  reimbursements  would  cover  not  only 
Uie  costs  of  litigation  and  public  informa- 
linn  programs,  but  also  necessary  research 
;.nd  technical  consulting  costs.  Through  such 
reimbursements,  as  well  as  through  grant  and 
■  ontract  Income,  the  CAA's  would  be  able  to 
iiy  IV  modest  Interest  on  titeir  citizens  as- 
s.'.'sment  bojids  and  eventually  redeem  the 
tDitdd. 

niroitjh  this  innovation,  individual  eiti- 
:T"ft  could  help  finance  deserving  public 
<:iu-ie^,  and  even  receive  a  modest  return  on 
''leir  ii>vestment  in  social  progress. 

I  am  r.lso  drafting  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  futures  agency. 
Tills  would  be  an  independent  federal 
agency  to  serve  a.s  a  national  showcase  for 
promising  new  technologies.  These  would 
be  technologies:  (A)  on  which  the  research 
had  been  largely  completed,  but  on  which 
fin-ther  development  was  required  to  dem- 
onstrate its  full  potential;  and  (B)  >vho6e 
application  cut  across  the  responsibilities  of 
«ither  government  agencies,  so  that  no  other 
single  agency  would  be  in  a  position  to  ar- 
range for  an  adequate  demonstration  of  the 
technology. 

The  mission  of  the  experimental  futures 
agency  would  be  to  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential of  promising  teclmological  systems 
and  stimulate  their  adoption  in  the  private 
sector.  Thus,  this  agency  could  sponsor  the 
demonstration  of  an  experimental  com- 
munity using  solar  power  to  meet  its  energy 
needs,  recycling  waste  disposal  for  addi- 
tional energy  and  organic  farming,  employ- 
ing modular  personal  rapid  transit,  and  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  to  meet  its  edu- 
cational and  buslne.ss  coirmiunlcatlon  needs. 
Tlirough  this  kind  of  a  demonstration 
program,  we  could  experiment  with  alterna- 
tive fumres,  and  show  the  public  what  is 
possible  if  we  make  the  righi  choices  today. 
I  am  confident  that  the  nations  scientists 
and  other  professionals,  working  together 
with  concerned  citizens,  could  design  e\- 
perimental  communities  to  show  us  what 
would  eventually  be  possible  for  all  Amer- 
i.'ans  in  all  communities.  Clean  air  and  clean 
water — reliable  proposal  rapid  transit — 
computerized  health  services  and  educa- 
tional systems  available  to  all  hospital.'^, 
clitiics,  and  .schools — underground  utilities 
which  can  be  modified  without  ripping  up 
the  streets — pubUc  safety  systems  which  use 
advanced  technology  to  assure  safe  streets 
and  homes— and  environmentally  sound 
ennrgy  sources — all  on  a  connnmiliy  scale 
attuned  to  human  needs. 

I've  outlined  some  of  the  ?.lcps  I  believe  we 
need  to  take  to  set  the  country  on  course  to 
tlie  year  2000.  But  what  we  need  above  all. 
is  the  courage  and  commitmetit  to  shape 
Uie  future.  In  the  words  of  Whitehead: 
•  Modern  science  has  imposed  on  humanli,y 
the  necessity  for  wandering,  its  progressl\'e 
thought  and  technology  make  the  transi- 
tion through  time  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, a  true  migration  into  uncharted 
teas  of  adventure.  The  very  Ijenefit  of  wan- 
dering is  that  it  is  dangerous  and  needs 
-skill  to  avert  evils.  We  must  expect,  there- 
fore, that  the  future  will  disclose  dangers. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  future  to  be  dan- 
gerous; and  it  is  among  the  merits  of  science 
that  it  equips  the  future  for  its  duties." 

I  know  that  you  In  this  assembly  are  com- 
mitted to  these  Ideals.  But  I  would  like  to 
use  this  forum  today  to  Issue  a  call  to  all 
our  countrymen.  Let  us  take  up  the  spirit 
of  the  American  pioneer.  But  now,  we  must 
be  pioneers  In  time,  rather  than  qiace. 
Rather  than  crossing  the  continent,  we  must 
navigate  the  "uncharted  seas  of  adventure" 
which  lead  to  the  futiue. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  note  In 
closing,  I  should  Uke  to  say  that  my  brother 
Robert  was  always  a  futurist  at  heart.  His 
favorite  quote  from  George  Bernard  Shaw, 


which  he  repeated  throughout  his  last  cam- 
paign m  1968,  Is — ^I  believe — ^the  central 
charge  of  this  ass^nbly : 

"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  sav, 
Why?" 

■'I  dream  of  things  that  never  were  and 
sav.  'Whv  not?'  " 


DRUG  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of 
which  Senator  Jackson  is  chairman  and 
on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  Republican, 
began  holding  a  series  of  hearings  last 
week  on  the  overall  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment effort.  The  subcommittee's  inquiry 
has  focused  principally  on  the  promises 
and  results  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1973,  which  amalgamated  most  of 
the  Federal  drug  effort  in  the  Drug  En- 
iorrement  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Jur.tice.  The  subcommittee 
has  also  heard  testimony  concerning  al- 
legations of  corruption  and  malfeasance 
on  tlie  part  of  Federal  narcotics  oflBcials, 
.some  of  whom  now  occupy  position.s  of 
considerable  resixmsibillty. 

As  an  active  participant  in  the  con- 
gressional review  of  this  reorganization 
pUin  and  as  one  who,  together  with  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF,  Chairman  of  Government 
Operations  Committee,  foresaw  and 
warned  against  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  now  come  to  pass,  I  have  felt 
particular  need  to  consider  the  effective- 
ness of  the  present  organization  and 
structure  of  Federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment programs,  the  overall  management 
capitbiiities  of  DEA,  and  the  enforcement 
appi'oaches  now  used  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies involved. 

Such  a  review  is  especially  desirable  at 
tliis  time  in  view  of  reliable  reports  that 
illicit  narcotics  are  now  being  imported 
and  used  in  ever-increa.sing  quantities. 
Not  only  have  we  not  'turned  the  corner" 
in  the  so-called  "war  on  dings,"  but 
moiuiting  evidence  from  public  and  pri- 
vate sources  indicates  that  we  are  being 
waj'laid  by  a  series  of  minor  skirmishes. 

Indeed,  almost  2  years  after  a  major 
reorganization  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources, we  must  ask  whether  the  Fed- 
eral antidmg  effort  is  any  more  effective 
than  before,  or  even  worse,  whether  we 
are  in  a  state  of  retreat. 

Dm-ing  the  opening  hearing  on  this 
subject,  the  subcommittee  heard  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Philip  R.  Manuel,  in- 
vestigator of  the  subcommittee  and  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  the  areas  of  or- 
ganized and  white-collar  crime.  Mr. 
Manuel's  statement  outlines  the  dimen- 
sions of  tills  major  congressional  over- 
sight and  focuses  on  the  major  short- 
comings of  the  Federal  effort.  It  Is  a 
docimient  that  has  been  most  helpful  to 
subcommittee  members  in  their  delibera- 
tions and  I  highly  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  testimony  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement   f)r  Phimp  R.  Manuei,,  Investx- 

OATOB,   Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 

ON  Investigations 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  your  direction  this  Sub- 
conmilttee  Is  conducting  an  investigation 
Into  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
Government  enforces  laws  concerning  the 
illegal  importation,  smuggling,  sale,  posses- 
sion and  tise  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  with  particular  attention  to  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  mismanagement,  mal- 
feasance and  corruption  within  those  agen- 
cies with  responsibility  in  the  drug  abu.se 
field,  especially  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  been  your  stated  intention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  tlie.se  hearings  should  serve 
as  a  platform  wherein  the  national  drug 
enforcement  effort  could  be  described,  de- 
bated and  evaluated  for  the  first  time  since 
DEA  was  created  on  July  1,  1973,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plau  No. 
2  of  1973. 

This  plan  gave  \o  DEA,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  virtually  all  powers  of  nar- 
cotics enforcement  both  domestically  and 
overseas,  including  llie  authority  to  conduct 
all  Internal  enforcement  operations  from 
the  time  narcotics  are  smuggled  Into  the 
country  and  the  authority  to  collect  and 
evaUiate  all  foreign  intelligence  regarding 
sources  of  supply  and  distribution  syndicates 
The  plan,  however,  left  the  authority  to 
Interdict  narcotic?  at  the  border  with  tho 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  To  that  extent,  these 
two  agencies — DEA  and  Customs — ha\e  sep- 
arate Jurisdh-tions  in  the  narcotics  field. 

The  stated  objective  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  in  combining  the  functions,  as- 
sets and  talents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD),  a  segment  ol 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Office  of  Drue 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  (OD.^LE)  and  the 
Office  of  National  Narcotics  Intelligence 
(ONNIi.  was  to  Improve  the  aggregate  ef- 
fort of  these  individual  agencies.  DE.'\, 
therefore,  has  the  Inescapable  responsibility 
of  achieving  that  objective. 

A  certain  forbearance  is  called  for,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  law  enforce- 
ment actions  alone  are  not  the  complete 
answer  to  the  cnmplrxitler.  of  international 
narcotics  tralfic  or  the  nai  ioual  problem 
of  drug  abuse. 

There  are  other  factors  which  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  They  are  the 
diplomatic,  political  and  economic  methods 
which  can  be  used  to  eradicate  the  pro- 
duction of  narcotics  at  their  foreign  source 
and  the  treatment  of  the  narcotics  user  to 
determine  why  there  Is  such  demand  In  this 
country  for  narcotics  and  drugs. 

That  being  said,  then,  it  is  our  purpose 
to  measure  how  well  DEA  has  performed 
since  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  and  to  de- 
termine if  the  slated  objectives  of  the  re- 
organization plan,  together  with  the  many 
representations  of  the  proponents  of  DEA 
to  the  Congress,  have  been  achieved. 

The  timeliness  of  these  hearings  is 
further  accentuated  by  current  reports  from 
both  government  and  private  sources  that 
drug  abuse  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 

There  Is  evidence  which  this  Subcommit- 
tee win  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
wlUch  indicates  that  drug  abuse  problems  are 
worse  today  than  they  were  on  July  1.  1973, 
that  all  types  of  narcotics.  Including  heroin, 
cocaine,  hashish  and  marijuana,  are  being 
smuggled  across  United  States  borders  In 
greater  quantities  than  they  were  on  July  1. 
1973  end  that  the  avallabUity  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica Is  greater  today  than  when  DEA  was 
created. 

Conversely.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  record 
shows  that  the  period  Immediately  preced- 
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Ing  th«  reorganization — that  Is,  from  1971 
througb  early  1973 — federal  narcoUca  law 
enforcement  had  Its  period  of  greatest  suc- 
re.is.  During  that  period,  massive  criminal 
conspiracy  cases  Imprisoned  or  otherwise 
imnioblUzed  major  narcotics  trafiBckers  both 
wJthln  the  United  States  and  abroad.  These 
conspiracy  cases  were  effected  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  both  BNDD  and  Customs.  Usu- 
iillv  these  cases  were  developed  by  investi- 
gative worlc  following  an  Interdiction  or  ar- 
rest at  the  border  or  port  of  entry.  Tills 
enforcement  success  was  a  principal  reason 
why  there  was  a  heroin  shortage  diu-ing  that 
period  of  time  shortly  before  the  Implemeu- 
tatlon  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  not  only 
has  there  not  been  an  Improvement  In  nar- 
cotics enforcement  since  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2;  but  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
hold  the  gains  which  were  In  hand  at  the 
time  DEA  was  created. 

The  central  Issue  to  be  examined  In  these 
hearings,  therefore,  is  whether  DEA  has 
failed  to  adequately  perform  as  envisioned 
by  the  proponents  of  the  reorganization  and. 
If  so,  why? 

SUted  another  way,  the  Issue  Is,  have  the 
American  taxpayers  received  their  money's 
worth  in  terms  of  a  drug  enforcement  ef- 
fort able  to  disrupt  drug  trafSc  at  a  high 
level.  Immobilize  the  criminal  syndicates  that 
traffic  In  narcoUcs  and  prevent,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  drugs  from  reaching  the 
streets?  This  Issue  will  be  addressed  in  some 
manner  by  each  witness  In  theiie  hearings. 
In  order  to  best  evaluate  this  central  is- 
sue, testimony  will  be  received  during  vari- 
ous segments  of  these  hearings  which  wUl 
describe  many  pertinent  topics  which  a»© 
components  of  the  drug  problem  as  a  whole. 
These  pertinent  topics  will  Include: 
The  historical  development  of  federal  nar- 
cotics enforcement  agencies  with  a  descrip- 
Uon  of  their  past  enforcement  methodology, 
utilization  of  resources  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Particular  problems  Inherent  In  narcotics 
enforcement,  especially  the  dangers  of  cor- 
ruption. 

An  analysis  and  compartsou  of  enforce- 
raeut  methodology  within  the  United 
States,  at  the  borders  and  in  Xoreiku  coun- 
tries. 

An  analysis  of  the  so-called  -buy-bust" 
technique  and  the  use  of  undercover  agents 
to  purchase  narcotics  and  Its  effectiveness 
lu  disrupting  narcotics  traffic  and  Immobiliz- 
ing major  drug  trafficlcers  and  syndicates. 

The  Subcommittee  must  also  deternUne 
the  effectiveness  of  management  of  DKA  by 
an  analysis  of  the  allocation  of  money,  man- 
power and  equipment  and  whether  this  al- 
location Is  consistent  with  the  proper  role 
of  the  federal  government  In  combating  drug 
abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcmnmlttee  has  re- 
quested of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
IQAO)  that  a  study  be  conducted  Into  DEA'a 
aUocation  of  monies,  manpower  and  eauln- 
meut.  *^ 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  two 
letters  from  you  to  GAO  requesting  this 
study  be  made  a  part  of  this  hearing  record. 
These  letters,  dated  March  6. 1075  and  May  1, 
1975.  set  forth  the  areas  of  study  GAO  was 
requested  to  undertake. 

GAO  spokesmen  wlU  testify  before  this 
Subcommittee  as  to  the  results  of  this  study. 

Among  the  requests  the  Subcommittee  has 
made  of  GAO  are  an  analysis  of  how  DEA 
uses  money  i4>propriated  by  Congress  to  pur- 
chase evidence  and  purchase  information; 
and  an  assessment  of  whether  the  spending 
of  this  money  disrupts  narcoUca  traffic  at  a 
high  level.  In  that  regard,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  GAO  study  has  revealed  that 
in  1968  the  total  federal  monies  approprUted 
for   purchasing    evidence    and    Information 
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amounted  to  about  $750,000.  Foi 
1976,  the  amount  had  risen  to 
million.  The  Law  Enforcement  A 
ministration  (LEAA)   currently  . 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $9.1 
DEA-controlled  Task  Forces  wl 
in  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
States.  The  Subcommittee  has  r 
GAO  determine  the  extent  to  w 
of  that  money  arc  used  to  pure 
or  Information. 

It   Is  recognized   by   such   .stu* 
Knapp  Commlt^lon  on  Police 
the  Report  by  the  New  York 
slon  of  Investigation  entitled.    . 
Enforcement  In  New  York  City,' 
that  drug  enforcement,   espec. 
it    is    concerned   with    so-called 
crime"  and  is  attacked  by  enfc 
undercover  penetration  to  effect 
sents  unusual  risks  and  tempta 
can  lead  to  problems  of  corru 
an  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  copies  ( 
Knapp  Commission  report  and 
Commission  report.  I  request  that 
mnents  be  received  as  exhibits. 

Although    both    of    these   e 

primarily  to  patterns  of  corrup 
local  enforcement  level,  the 
rived  from  these  studies  are  t^^^ 
ble  to  federal  enforcement  slnc< 
distinct    similarities    in    both 
techniques  and  area  of  operation 

In  addition,  the  staff's  prelln 
has  established  that  the  same  ^.« 
rupt  practices  have  been  dlscovere 
narcotics  enforcement  agencies  Ir 
ttons  conducted  under  the  1« 
drew  C.  Tartagliiio,  who  will  „ 
about  them  as  these  hearings  ^, 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tartagllno's 
and  at  other  times  thereafter  te 
uments  and  other  evidence  will  ,^  , 
to  the  Subcommittee  to  demonstifit 
types  of  corrupt,   questionable 
practices  which  have  existed  In 
cotlcs  enforcement. 

With  further  regard  to  the  ..,„ 
ruptlon,  these  hearings  will  seek  tc 
whether  there  have  been  effective 
programs  regarding  internal  seci 
DEA  and  its  predecessor  agencies 
rate  with  these  Inherent  risks 
mlttee  should  recognize  that  „^v,. 
way  narcotics  enforcement  Is  cond 
Its  basic  dependence  on    v 

the  integrity  of  the  officer  is 

lenged   because  he   is  forced   to 
the  most  potentially  corruptive  e. 
in  the  field  of  law   enforcement- 
Further,   lu  order  to  penetrati 
vlronment,  he  must  often  assurje 
pearance  of  a  criminal  in  order 
his  duty. 

It  is  the  staff's  Intention  to  hav  ■  , 
committee  examine  the  serlousn^ 
known  or  alleged  corruption  ^. 
the  possibility  that  former  FBN 
officials  with  past   Integrity   or 
ment   problems   have   risen    to 
positions  In  DEA. 

Before  discussing  the   histories 
ment  of  federal  narcotics  en: 
the     differing     methodologies 
evolved,  it  is  appropriate  at  thli 
introduce  certain  facts  regardin 
zation  Plan  No.  2  of  1973. 

I  will  describe  what  the ^ . 

plan  told  the  Congress  It  would 
I  will  comment  on  certain  deveic 
resulted  from  It,  developments 
Subcommittee  should  consider  a: 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  thi 
the  subsequent  ability  of  the 
ment  to  enforce  drug  enforcemez  t 

The  Subcommittee  on  B 
search  and  International 
the  Senate  Goveinmcut  Operation 
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tee  Issued  a  report  October  16, 
organization  Plan  No.  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  th©  Bubcommitt^ 
filed  by  Senator  Abraham  Riblcoff, 
dividual  views  of  Senator  Charles 
is  a  most  Informative  and  educatlc 
ment.  I  request  that  it  be  made  ai 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  request  that 
volumes  of  hearings  conducted  by 
coff  Subcommittee  concerning  the 
nlzatlon  Plan  No.  2  of  1973  be  made 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Reorg. 
Plan  Itself,  as  originally  submitted 
gress,  is  reprinted  in  the  report. 

The  report,  while  not  required  _, 
organization  statute,  was  submitte< 
the  Senate  could  be  Informed  on  the 
ment  Operations  Committee's  ( 
of  the  plan,  iricludlng  the  drtig  - 
problem  which  Senators  Riblcoff 
and  others  felt  had  to  be  resolved  £,__., 
to  insure  the  proper  implementatlc  a 
plan. 

From  the  report  Itself  it  is  clear 
ators  Riblcoff  and  Percy  and  other 
on  the  Riblcoff  Subcommittee  for 
potential  pitfalls  inherent  in  Reorg; 
Plan  No.  2.  , 

The  Riblcoff  Subcommittee  . 
ioned  the  problems  involved  in  _.. 
tion  Plan  No.  2  and  made  specifi 
mendations  to  avoid  them. 

For  that  reason,  as  these  hearing  i 
ward,  th©  Subcommittee  staff  will  fi 
refer  to  the  observations  made  in 
tober  16,  1973  report,  for  this  d 
th©  Executive  Branch  on  notice,  r. 
the  Department  of  Justice,  that  if 
fully   implemented   and   prooerly 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973, 
superagency  it  created,  DEA,  coui( 
rather  than  help  the  nation's  drug 
ment  effort. 

For  example,  the  Subcommltte 
stressed     that    federal    drug    < 

sliould  be  uplifted  to  attack  and 

narcotics  traffic  at  the  highest  level  s 
tribution. 

In  turn,  the  report  recommended 
focus  Its  resources  on  dlsrufting 
and  international  narcotics  conspi 

As  for  pursuing  lower  level  street 
distributors,  the  Senate  report  said : 

•The    use    of    DEA    agents    to 
ODALE-typo  operations  against 
pushers  should  be  avoided  unles.s 
requested  by  a  state  or  locality." 

The  report  went  on  to  say : 

•The  primary  mission  of  DEA  shoijld 
interdict   the   highest   levels   of   tt 
drug  traffic  and  to  support  state  and 
forts  aimed  at  the  lower  levels." 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973 
mitted  to  the  Congress  by  Presldei  t 
March  28.  1973. 

As  previously  indicated,  the 

plan  was  to  place  primary  ret^ 

federal  drug  law  enforcement  In  a 
agency,  the  Drug  Enforcement  A_ 
tion,  in  the  Department  of  Jiutice 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  DEA 
1973,  10  federal  agencies  in  five 
partments     performed     drug 
functions. 

Th©  main  reason  tot  th©  creation 
was  to  eliminate  reported  Jurisdlctloi  al 
lappUig  among  these  agencies  whlc^ 
nents  of  DEA  claimed,  was  und 

federal  drug  control  effort.  In 

great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
tlonal  dis-iutes  and  rl  'alrles  betweei 
and  the  Customs  Service. 

However,    the    Executive    Branch 
nents  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
Ughted  the  negative  aspecU  of  t. 
Ii4>ping  but  little  or  no  attempt  was 
define  t<x  the  Congress  the  d  ~ 
tween  internal  and  border  law 
In  terms  of  organizational 
me'.hodolngles. 
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In  these  hearings,  as  ve  seek  to  enable  th© 
Investigations  Subcommltte©  to  evaluate  th© 
Impact  and  the  effectiveness  of  BsoigAnlaa- 
tion  Plan  No.  2,  the  staff  will  try  to  (tofln© 
the  differing  methodologies  and  organisa- 
tional approaches  used  by  th©  lnt©rxial 
enforcement  mechanism  as  opposed  to  th© 
border  enforcement  mechanism. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  differUig 
methodologies  and  approaches  do  exist  and 
can  be  Justified  and  that  DEA,  In  its  short 
history,  has  adopted  one  methodology  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

As  specified  in  the  reorganization  plan,  or 
as  described  in  the  President's  message  ac- 
companying the  plan,  the  new  DBA  assumed 
responsiblUty  for  the  following  activities: 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  (BNDD)  was  abolished  as  a  sepa- 
rate enUty  in  th©  Justic©  Department. 

(As  a  parenthetical  comment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  now — and 
elaborate  on  in  more  detail  later  in  my  state- 
ment— that  BNDD,  while  it  was  abolished, 
was.  in  fact,  the  building  block  upon  which 
the  new  DEA  was  created. 

BNDD  procedures— even  Including  the 
BNDD  Agent's  Manual — were  Inccnporated 
into  the  new  DEA  from  th©  start,  insuring 
that  the  BNDD  methodology  and  organiza- 
tional approach  to  drug  enforcement  would 
set  the  pattern  for  how  DEA  would  function. 
In  addition,  former  BNDD  and  ODALE  per- 
sonnel became  the  key  administrators  and 
poUcy  makers  In  DEA.  This  consideration  Is 
of  major  importance  in  any  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  DEA's  activities.  As  I  com- 
mented, I  will  have  much  more  to  testify 
about  in  this  regard  later  in  my  testimony.) 

(2)  All  functions  of  the  Customs  Service 
related  to  drug  investigations  and  intelli- 
gence gathering  and  evaluation  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Customs  retained  its 
authority  to  interdict  at  the  border.  How- 
ever. Customs  lost  to  DE.\  its  authority  to 
conduct  intelligence  gathering  operations 
overseas.  This  foreign  intelligence  capability 
had  previously  enabled  Cust<Mns  to  alert  Its 
personnel  at  the  border  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  narcotics  smugglers,  profiles  of 
distribution  syndicates  and  other  critical  In- 
formation essential  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  Cu6tc«ns  mission. 
Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  DEA  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  providing  this 
lnf<»-matlon  to  Customs.  In  addition  on  those 
occasions  when  Customs  personnel  would 
interdict  smuggled  narcotics  or  make  arrests 
at  th©  border,  the  new  plan  required  them 
to  Immediately  take  both  the  contraband  and 
the  smuggler  to  DEA  for  further  investiga- 
tion. * 

(3)  The  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment (ODALE)  was  abolished  In  the  Justice 
Department  by  Executive  Order.  The  func- 
tions previously  carried   out  by  ODALE 

that  Is,  those  federal  operations  designed  to 
attack  narcotics  traffic  at  the  street  level  in 
cooperation  with  local  authorities — ^wer© 
transferred  to  DEA.  There  functions  are  now 
carried  out  by  DEA  task  forces  funded  in  part 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (LEAA).  LEAA  funding  for  these 
purstilts  this  year  win  total  more  than  $9 
million. 

(4)  Th©  Office  of  National  Narcotics  Intel- 
Ugence  (ONNI)  was  abolished  in  the  Jtistice 
Department  by  Executive  Order.  ONNI's 
conceiv©d  mlsison  had  b©en  to  collect  and 
evaluate  International,  interstate  and  do- 
mesUc  narcotics  intelligence  and  integrate 
that  data  for  the  ultimate  beneficial  use  of 
various  interested  agencies  which  then  used 
this  information  to  make  narcotics  control 
p  lltsy.  ONNI's  function's  were  transferrel  to 
what  Is  now  the  Intelligence  section  of  DEA. 

Implementation     of     the     reorganization 
plan  was  to  provide  DEA  with  the  8.000  em- 
ployees from  the  three  Justice  Department 
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agencies — BNDD,    <H>ALB    and    OMNI— And 

about  600  special  agents  from  the  Customs 
Servic©  of  Tr©asury. 

Th©  decision  to  assign  whlcli  Ctistoms 
agents  to  I>EA  was  based  on  nn  •valustton 
of  th©  amount  of  tlm©  each  agent  was  spend- 
ing on  narcotics  rsUted  cases.  For  the  most 
part.  C\istoms  agents  working  62  percent  or 
more  of  their  time  on  narcotics  cases  were 
designated  to  have  special  experttse  in  nar- 
cotics enforcement  and  were  transferred  to 
DEA. 

It  was  the  stated  purpose  of  Reorganisa- 
tion Plan  No.  2  to  transfer  these  Customs 
personnel  Into  DEA  so  that  a  border  enforce- 
ment capability,  based  on  antl-smuggllng 
expertise,  would  bo  Integrated  Into  the  new 
agency.  Plans  called  for  former  C\istoms 
officials  to  have  positions  of  Influence  in  the 
making  of  policies  and  executing  of  opera- 
tions both  in  Washington  and  in  regional 
offices. 

Early  in  DEA's  history,  (Customs  officials 
did  assume  relatively  responsible  positions 
in  the  new  agency's  structure.  Ctistoms  offi- 
cials John  Lund,  Wallace  Shanley  and 
George  B.  Broean  became  Deputy  Director 
for  Enforcement,  Chief  of  Special  Projects 
and  Deputy  Chief  Inspector,  respectively. 

In  addition.  Customs  officials  were  made 
regional  directors  In  seven  of  th©  20  DEA 
regions — five  of  which  were  in  th©  United 
States  and  two  In  foreign  countries. 

As  of  today,  however,  there  are  no  former 
Customs  officials  at  DEA  Headquarters  with 
line  responsibilities,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Marthi  Pera,  who  server  as  head 
of  a  three-man  conspiracy  unit  within  th© 
Enforcement  Division. 

Former  Customs  officials,  as  of  the  present 
time,  retain  regional  directorships  of  DEA 
offices  In  New  York  City,  Miami.  Daflas,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Caracas  and  Mexico  City. 

In  the  transfer  of  these  above-mentioned 
supervisors  and  the  approximately  600  epe- 
clal  agents.  Customs  personnel  had  little  or 
no  choice.  For  the  most  part  they  were  sim- 
ply told  to  make  the  move. 

This  factor  was  to  have  an  Important  im- 
pact on  the  performance  of  many  of  th© 
Customs  personnel  who  made  the  move  to 
DEA.  Many  Customs  agents  have  since  July  1. 
1973  returned  to  Customs  and  information 
that  the  Subcommittee  staff  has  developed 
Indicates  that  several  hundred  more  former 
Customs  personnel  still  at  DEA  have  re- 
quested to  return.  At  a  later  point  in  my 
testimony,  I  wUl  address  myself  to  the  dif- 
ferences m  methodologies  which  existed  In 
drug  enforcement  between  the  Customs 
agents  and  those  of  BNDD  and  ODALE. 

For  the  time  being.  I  will  point  out  briefly 
only  that  the  differences  In  methodology  of 
BNDD,  ODALE  and  Customs  were  deep  and 
often  hard  felt  differences.  In  turn,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  new  DEA*  was  pat- 
terned for  the  most  part  on  BNDD  policies 
and  procediu-es  and  managed  by  BNDD  and 
ODALE  personnel. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
these  differences  In  methodology  of  enforce- 
ment were  made  manifest  when  Customs 
agents  found  themselves  working  on  nar- 
cotics ca«es  with  former  BNDD  and  ODALE 
personnel. 

DEA  was  to  be  headed  by  an  Administra- 
tor, with  a  Deputy  Administrator,  l)oth  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  first  Administrator  was  Mr.  John  B. 
Bartels,  Jr ,  who  came  to  DEA  after  serving 
as  Deputy  Director  of  ODALE.  He  named  a 
federal  narcotics  career  employee.  Andrew  C. 
Tartagilno.  to  serve  as  Acting  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator until  a  Presidential  appointee 
could  be  named  to  that  second  ranking  posi- 
tion In  the  agency.  Mr.  Tartagilno  had  served 
as  both  Chief  Inspector  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Operations  for  BNDD. 

Reflective  of  the  focus  the  Department  of 


Justice  was  to  place  on  drug  enforcement 
was  the  stated  intention  to  create  a  separate 
NarootiOB  Division  within  Justic©  to  be 
beaded  by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
who  was  to  be  legal  adviser  to  DEA's  Admin- 
Istrator  and  was  to  have  specific  autliorlty 
over  federal  tuu^:otics  prosecution  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Tax  Division  oversees 
prosecution  of  tax  violation  laws. 

Aunotincement  of  the  intention  to  create 
such  a  Narcotics  Division  and  the  Assistant 
AG  slot  was  made  by  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richard  O.  Kleindlenst  on  April  4,  1973. 
three  months  before  DEA  was  created.  This, 
of  course,  was  during  the  time  when  the 
Congress  was  considering  the  merits  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2. 

According  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  required  to 
coordinate  bis  drug  law  enforcement  func- 
tions so  as  to  "assise  maxlmiun  cooperation" 
between  and  among  the  DEA,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  other 
agencies  In  Justice. 

The  role  of  the  FBI  in  the  federal  drug 
enforcement  effort  was  characterized  by  the 
proponents  of  the  plan  as  a  major  step 
forward. 

Previously,  the  FBI  had  had  no  significant 
narcotics  enforcement  function.  Encouraging 
the  Congress  to  go  along  with  his  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  President  Nixon  cited  the  new  role 
of  the  ^I  in  drug  enforcement  as  one  jiisti- 
flcatlon  for  implementing  his  proposal. 

President  Nixon  said  in  his  March  28,  1973 
message  to  Congress: 

"My  proposals  would  make  possible  a  more 
effective  anti-drug  role  for  the  FBI,  eq>ecially 
in  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  drug 
trafficking  and  organized  crime.  I  Intend  to 
see  that  the  resotirces  of  the  FBI  are  fully 
committed  to  assist  in  supporting  the  new 
Drug  Enforcement  Adnilnlstration." 

As  originally  submitted  to  Congress,  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  also  provided  for  the 
transfer  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  those  functions 
pertaining  to  the  inspections  of  persons  and 
documents  at  ports  of  entry. 

This  provision  was  to  have  Involved  the 
transfer  of  000  Inspectors  f rc«n  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  within 
Justice  to  the  Customs  Service. 

President  Nixon  said  this  transfer  was  nec- 
essary to  Improve  detection  of  Illicit  drugs 
at  ports  of  entry  and  to  "enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness" of  DEA. 

However,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  responding  to  criticism  of  the  plan 
from  a  labor  union  representing  INS  em- 
ployees, came  to  an  understanding  whereby 
the  transfer  of  INS  personnel  was  deleted 
from  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  deletion  of  an  Important 
provision  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  oc- 
curred two  months  after  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  after  Executive 
Branch  proponents  had  testified  In  favor  of 
the  plan  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  only  one  of 
the  two  major  Jurisdictional  changes  In  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  became  a  reality. 

As  far  as  the  creation  of  DEA  was  con- 
cerned. Executive  Branch  proponents  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  put  forward  she 
prime  benefits  which,  they  said,  would  result 
from  the  proposal. 

The  Riblcoff  Subcommittee  report  of  Oc- 
tober 16.  1973  called  attention  to  these  prom- 
ised benefits  but  cautioned  that,  unless  Re- 
organisation Plan  No.  2  was  Implemented  as 
its  proponents  said  it  would  be.  the  plan 
itself  oould  not  achieve  success. 

The  six  major  benefits,  as  promoted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Executive  Branch,  were 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  plan  would  put  on  end  to  the  In- 
teragency rivalries  that  had  undermined  fM- 
eral  drug  enforcement,  especially  the  rivalry 
between  BNDD  and  the  Customs  Service. 

(2)  The  plan  would  give  the  FBI  Its  first 
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significant  role  In  drug  enforcement  by  re- 
quiring that  the  DEA  draw  on  the  FBI's  ex- 
pertise In  combatting  orgamteed  crime's  in- 
volvement In  the  trafllcklng  of  Illicit  drugs. 

( 3 )  DEA  would  provide  a  single  focal  point 
fnr  coordinating  federal  drug  enforcement 
t-fforts  with  those  of  state  and  local  authori- 
tleis  as  well  as  with  foreign  police  forces. 

(4)  The  consolidation  of  drug  enforcement 
operations  In  DEA  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Narcotics  Division  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  maximize  coordination  be- 
tween federal  Investigation  and  prosecution 
efforts  and  eliminate  rivalries  within  each 
sphere. 

(5)  Establishment  of  the  DEA  as  a  super- 
agency  would  provide  the  moment  urn  needed 
to  coordinate  all  federal  efforts  related  to 
drug  enforcement  outside  the  Justice  De- 
partment, especially  the  gathering  of  intelli- 
gence on  International  narcotics  smuggling. 

(6)  By  placing  a  single  Administrator  In 
charge  of  federal  drug  law  enforcement,  the 
plan  would  make  the  new  DEA  more  account- 
able than  its  component  parts  had  ever  been, 
thereby  safeguarding  against  corruption  and 
such  enforcement  abuses  ns  unauthorized 
Rnd  mistaken  drug  raids. 

The  emphasis  of  the  RibicolT  Subcommit- 
tee report  was  that  unless  the  six  benefits 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  were  achieved, 
the  plan  Itself  would  not  be  successful. 

I  make  the  above  observation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  after  examination  of  the  six 
points,  It  U  the  finding  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee staff  that  at  least  two  of  the  six  prom- 
ised benefits  have  not  been  accomplished. 

It  Is  the  finding  of  tliis  Subcommittee  staff 
that  the  FBI  still  has  no  significant  drug 
enforcement  role.  We  have  asked  the  GAO 
to  make  a  separate  inquiry  into  the  role  of 
the  FBI  in  drug  enforcement.  GAO  spokes- 
men will  testify  on  this  point  later  In  this 
hearing. 

It  is  the  finding  of  the  staff  that  there 
is  no  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  a  Narcotic  Division  at  Justice  and,  indeed, 
Hiere  is  no  Narcotics  Division  at  Justice. 

As  for  the  remaining  four  promised  bene- 
lits  that  were  to  reiiult  from  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  there  aro  serious  questions 
about  each  of  them  having  been  accom- 
plished by  DEA  to  ti»e  satisfaction  of  the 
Congress. 

To  begin  wlch,  the  operational  disputes  in 
drug  enforcement  that  were  to  be  ended  by 
reorganization  still  exist.  While  previously 
the  disputes  were  l>etween  BNDD  and  Cus- 
toms, now  the  operational  disputes  are  be- 
tween DEA  and  Customs. 

The  Subcommittee  staff  has  found  that  one 
specific  subject  cvu-rently  in  dispute  Is  a 
contention  by  Customs  that  Customs  officials 
are  not  receiving  in  a  timely  fashion  from 
DEA  the  kinds  of  intelligence  information  . 
which  would  enable  them  to  anticipate 
smuggling  activities,  couriers  and  methods 
of  operations  of  persons  wishing  to  bring 
narcotics  Into  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  according  to  Customs  au- 
thorities whom  the  Sul>committeo  staff  has 
interviewed,  most  of  the  narcotics  current- 
ly being  seized  at  the  border  are  either  the 
result  of  the  vlgUance  of  individual  Customs 
inspectors  or  of  chance.  In  fact,  heroin  seiz- 
ures are  markedly  down  and  almost  no  high 
level  conspiracy  cases  have  been  initiated  by 
DBA  since  July  1, 1973. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
depart  from  the  prepared  text  to  explain  that 
the  type  of  conspiracy  cases  I  am  referring 
to  here  are  those  which  are  Initiated  at  the 
>K>rder  following  the  arrest  of  a  courier  or 
seizure  of  kilo  quantities  of  narcotics  at  the 
tx>rder. 

In  other  areas,  of  course,  DEA  has  a  record 
of  initiated  oonsplmey  cases  which  the  Sub- 
committee wlU  evaluate  as  these  hearings 
progress. 

Next,  the  mucb-heralded  intention  of  DEA 
to  improve  coordination  with  state  and  local 
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The  question  is,  "How  much 
pnaence  should   there   be   on 
level  alongside  what  may  be 
state  and  local  capability  to 
laws  relating  to  the  possession 
facture  and  use  of  narcotics  an< 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  that 
perspective,  we  must  go  back  in 
46  years  to  a  period  when  local 
police  were  not  equipped  to  conti)l 
traffic  within  their  Jurisdictions, 
in  fact,  local  laws  were  inadequi 
nonexistent. 

For  many  years  thereafter,  the 
fort  was  of  necessity  the  domlnan 
day,   however,   the   situation 
significantly.  There  are 
tics  laws  in  every  state  and,  likewfte 
regions  of  the  country  there  hai 
vast  .state  and  local  capability  a; 
In  drug  enforcement 

Indeed,  preliminary  inquiry  b 
committee  staff  has  led  to  the  coni  1 
the  combination  of  enforceable 
claltzed  police  training  has  resul 
quate  enforcement  capability  at  t 
state    levels.    This    achievement 
about,  to  some  considerable  extefit 
of  federal  support  in  terms  of 
grams  and  the  infusion  of 
for  the  acquisition  of  equipnieu 
iiology. 

A  key  issue  to  be  examined  as 
ings  progress  cati  be  characterize 
"Is  the  presence  of  federal 
streets  and  In  the  neighborhood! 
can  cities  necessary  anymor 
stances  where  such  presence  Is 
direct  development  of  cases 
interstate  aspects  of  narcotics 

No  one  doubts  the  validity  of 
of  federal  support  for  state  and 
cotlcs  enforcement  units.  Howev 
staff's  intention  that  the 
slder  the  possibility  that  the  widi 
of  federal  agents  on  tlie  streets 
a  form  of  unnecessary  duplicat 
gative  effort. 

The  Ribicoff  Subcommittee  re;^ 
tober  16,  1973  addressed  itself  t 
point  when  it  said: 

"It  is  essential  that  all  levels 
trafSc  in  narcotics  and  dangeroi  d 
penetrated    by    effective    law 
efforts.  The  highest  levels  must  be 
to  cut  sharply  into  the  aggregate 
to  bring  to  Justice  the  most  n 
desperate  criminals  known   to 
middle   and   lower  levels   must 
assaulted  to  stop  the  spread  o; 
contagion  and  to  force  addicts 
into  treatment  programs.  The 
eral.  State  and  local  drug  enforce 
cies  m  the  drug  war  should  be 
respective  expertise  and  resources, 
higly.  Federal  drug  law 
should  be  concentrated  at  the  1: 
slble  levels  of  the  illicit 
interstate  drug  traffic.  State  and 
cles  should  utilize  their  more 
sources    by    concentrating    on 
traffickers  who  operate  primarily  ' 
Jurisdiction.  It  Is  essential  that 
operation  at  all  levels — especiall ' 
Ugence  gathering.  The  new  DE^ 
promise  of  a  unified  command  to 
Federal  enforcement  efforts  againa  ; 
traffickers  and  to  help  coordinate 
local  efforts  against  the  lower 
traffic.  But  the  promise  can  be 
with   the    proper   structuring    o, 
agency. 

"Therefore,  the  subcommittee 
that  the  following  guidelines  be 
structuring  DEA  to  assure 
atiou  and  minimum  competition 
and  local  enforcement  efl'orts: 

"(A)  Primary  emphasU  slioulc 
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ubjejrt  to  qties-      on  coordinating  with  State  and 
enforcement  efforts  by  means  of  " 
ed  Regional  Task  Forces  and  :... 
Enforcement  Groups,  as  organized 

"(B)   The  use  of  DEA  agents  to 
ODAI,E-type  operations  against  st 
pusliers  should  be  avoided  unless  s 
requested  by  a  State  or  locality. 

"<C)   The  primary  mission  of  _ 
be  lo  interdict  the" highest  levels 
licit  dn  g  traffic  and  to  support 
local  efforts  aimed  at  the  lower 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should „.. 

ever,  that  it  is  at  the  lower  levels  of 
fie  that  numbers  of  arrests  and 
be  made  with  relative  ease. 

Thpse  arrests  and  selziires  at  the 
els  do  not  significantly  disrupt 
narcotics  on  an  Interstate  basis. 
rests   and   seizures  statistics   gene 
lower  level  enforcement  can  give  thi 
a  nee  of  effectiveness  of  enforcement 

It  should  be  further  recognized 
dealers  arrested  at  the  lower  levels 
easily  replaced  or  quickly  back  In 

Moreover,   the  drugs  seized  at 
levels  of  the  traffic  are  of  very 
and  very  small  quantity. 

Preliminary  inquiry  by  the 

staff  has  found  evidence  to  indicate 
focuses  considerable  effort  ir  pursuit 
er  level  dealers  and  in  the  seizun 
small  quantities  of  narcotics  of  a 
level  of  pitrlty. 

Very  shortly  in  my  testiraonv  I 
duce  documents  obtained  by  the 
ing   the  results  of  sttidles  made  _ 
DE.l.'s  largest  and  most  active  reg 
gion  14.  which  comprises  Callfornlf 
and  Hawaii.  The  studies  support 
preliminary  finding  that  the  feder.. 
forcement  effort  tends  to  focus  at 
levels  of  the  narcotics  traffic  at  th« 
of  its  stated  objectives  of  dlsruptin 
level  traffic. 

Returning  now  to  the  six  promi.se( 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  I  will 
attention  to  the  fifth  alleged  a( 
tested   to  by  Executive  Branch   _ 

Tliat  possible  advantage  to  the 
eation  was  that  the  establishmeni 
would   provide   the    momentum   n 
coordinate  all  federal  efforts  relate< 
enforcement  outside  the  Justice 
especially  the  gathering  of  intelligeifce 
ternational  narcotics  smuggling. 

The  smuggling  issue  is  a  most 
consideration  because  it  must  be  „. 
that  in  order  for  narcotics  grown  or 
abroad  to  be  used  on  the  streets  of 
they  must  first  be  smuggled  past 
tion's  borders. 

Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  s(  ate 
ity  for  law  enforcement  Is  to 
cotlcs  from  getting  into  the 
to  the  extent  possible,  federal 
should  be  geared  to  support  that 
This    principle    applies    both    d 
where  the  narcotics  are  consumed 
where  the  narcotics  are  grown 
exported. 

To  graphically  illustrate  the  fact 
narcotics  traffic  originates  outside 
States  and  how  it  finds  its  way  to  .. 
States,  the  Subcommittee  staff  has 
a  chart. 

Tlie  chart  is  entitled,  "Examples 
cotlc  Routes  from  Asia,  Latin 
Europe  into  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that 
be  made  an  exhibit. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart. 
States  can  be  assaulted  by  narcotlis 
ricommends     glers  operating  from  Europe,  Latin 
ollowed  in     and  Southeast  Asia. 

cooper-         The  narcotics  will  include 
with  State     heroin,  cocaine,  marljuna  and 

These  may  be  transported 
be  placed     the  United  States  or  transshipped 
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countries  by  a  variety  of  means  limited  only 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  smuggler. 

Foreign  operations  with  respect  to  nar- 
cotics control  must  be  geared  to  two  t>a3lc 
considerations. 

—First,  to  attack  the  problem  at  Its  for- 
eign source  by  both  diplomatic  means  and 
support  of  the  enforcement  capabilities  of 
sovereign  nations  in  ways  that  do  not  in- 
volve direct  participation  or  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  American  agents. 

— Second,  the  gathering  of  intelligence  in- 
formation which  will  enable  domestic  en- 
forcement to  Interdict  the  contraband. 

As  I  have  stated  above — and  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly — narcotics  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  crime  of  .smuggling — that 
is,  from  the  time  it  leaves  a  foreign  sovirce 
to  the  time  It  cror^ses  the  broder  to  the 
time  it  is  delivered  to  its  primary  source 
of  distribution  within  the  United  States — 
Is  in  its  piirest  form  and  Its  greatest  quan- 
tity. 

Once  the  narcotic  Is  distributed  thorugh 
a  vast  complicated  network  of  wholesalers 
and  distributors,  finally  reaching  the  street, 
it  is  In  its  least  pure  form,  having  been  cut 
many  times.  At  the  street  level,  the  nar- 
cotics are  also  In  their  smallest  quantity. 

To  portray  the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the 
United  States  and  to  portray  certain  prin- 
ciples of  internal  distribution,  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  has  prepared  a  chart. 

The  chart  is  entitled,  "Basic  Pattern  of 
Narcotic  Distribution  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reque.st  that  this  chart 
be  made  an  exhibit,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  figures  are  approxImatlojLs,  and  the 
configurations  apply  mostly  to  heroin 
smuggling. 

Before  I  do  that  I  would  like  to  depart 
from  my  prepared  text  to  make  an  explana- 
tion and  correct  probably  what  cotUd  be 
misunderstood  by  the  chart. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  staff, 
m  presenting  this  chart,  does  not  In  any 
way  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  a  mono- 
lithic structure  headed  by  one  group  which 
smuggles  and  distributes  narcotics  In  the 
country. 

On  the  contrary,  the  staff  recognizes  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
smuggling  and  distribution  systems  and  net- 
works m  the  country  which  exist  inde- 
pendent of  each   other. 

The  configurations  on  the  chart  are  meant 
to  show  the  distribution  principles  of  just 
one  typical  network. 

The  chart  is  helpful  in  demonstrating 
graphically  the  two  differing  methodologies 
which  have  evolved  in  drug  enforcement. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier  in  my  testimony 
those  two  methodologies  have  evolved  be- 
cause of  the  need  and  justification  for  bota 
a  border  enforcement  mechanism  and  an 
internal   enforcement   mechanism 

On  this  chart.  Point  A  represents  the  place 
outside  the  United  States  from  which  nar- 
coUcs  are  shipped   Into  the  United  Staea. 

Point  A  also  personifies  the  individual  or 
syndicate  with  sufficient  resources  to  assem- 
Die  a  quantity  of  narcotics  large  enough  to 
justify  the  cost  and  risk  Involved  in  initiat- 
ing a  profitable  smuggling  effort. 

Generally  speaking,  the  narcotics  to  be 
smuggled  will  already  have  been  sold  or  con- 
signed to  a  person  or  group  m  the  United 
States  who  will  be  the  primary  distributors 

Point  B  is  any  point  on  the  United  States 
border  across  which  narcotics  can  be  smug- 
gled. Point  B  can  also  be  any  site  In  the  in- 
terior U.S.  which  can  be  the  destination  for 
aircraft,  cither  private  or  commercial,  which 
can  be  used  to  smuggle  narcotics. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  it  is  at  Point  B— 
at  the  bordei^-wbere  narcotics  entering  this 
country  ore  In  their  purest  form  ond  largest 
quantity. 

Pohit  B  personifies  the  individual  who  ac- 


tually smuggles  the  narcotics  into  the  United 
States.  Tills  person's  criminal  stature  ranges 
from  the  high  level  sophisticated  smuggler 
with  organized  crime  connections  to  the  low 
level  "mule"  commissioned  specifically  to 
serve  as  a  courier. 

Whether  Point  B  is  a  high  level  smuggler 
or  a  low  level  "mule"  he  or  she  will  still  know 
something  or  will  have  done  something  which 
can  be  developed  investlgatively  about  both 
Point  A  and  Point  C,  thereby  establishing  an 
investigative  trail  between  Points  A  and  C. 

Historically,  some  of  the  biggest  conspiracy 
CR.ses  in  narcotics  enforcement  have  been 
initiated  by  the  capture  or  detection  of  the 
courier  who,  either  unwittingly  or  in  a  co- 
operative manner,  leads  federal  Investigators 
to  top  violators. 

Point  C  Is  the  first  point  of  Internal  dis- 
tribution of  the  narcotics  In  this  country. 

Point  C  also  personlfles  the  principal  buyer 
or  syndicate  and  the  primary  distributor  of 
th5  smuggled  narcotics. 

These  narcotics  are  then  channelled 
tlirough  an  Intricate  network  of  distribution 
until  they  finally  reach  Point  D. 

DEA — and  BNDD  before  It — categories  this 
Intricate  network  of  Internal  distribution  by 
four  gradations  of  dealers.  Classes  I  tlirouEh 
IV. 

This  categorization  is  spelled  out  in  a  DEA 
document  entitled,  "Geo-Drug  Enforcement 
Program,  First  Year  Assessment,  Fiscal  Year 
1974." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  this  document  be 
made  an  exhibit. 

I  will  comment  later  in  my  statement  on 
the  tyije  and  quality  of  statistics  relating  to 
arrests  and  seizures. 

Point  D  is  the  lowest  level  in  the  narcotics 
distribution  network  and  represents  the 
pusher  who  sells  to  the  addict. 

Often,  Point  D  personifies  a  distributor 
who  is  himself  an  addict. 

To  repeat,  at  Point  D — at  the  street  level — 
the  narcotics  are  in  their  smallest  quantity 
and  their  least  pure  quality. 

For  the  record,  I  will  read  the  figures  from 
the  chart  wlilch  show  that  narcotics  flowing 
through  the  A-B-C  line  usually  are  of  a 
purity  of  from  approximately  76  to  95  per- 
cent. For  purposes  of  this  illustration,  we 
must  assume  that  the  narcotic  Involved  is 
heroin.  The  same  basic  principles  apply  to 
other  narcotics. 

Prom  C  to  D,  according  to  the  figures  on 
the  chart,  the  purity  of  the  heroin  declines 
.steadily  from  purity  levels  of  50  percent  to 
e'i  percent. 

These  figures  must  be  approximations,  of 
course,  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles 
Involved. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  differences  In 
the  levels  of  drug  traffic,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  figures  on  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  chart. 

Assume  that  a  single  kilogram — 2.2 
pounds — of  heroin  reaches  Point  C,  a  purity 
level  of  95  percent. 

Then  assume  that  the  one  kilogram  of 
heroin  Is  Inserted  into  the  various  levels  of 
the  distribution  system  and  it  is  cut — that  is, 
dUuted— by  mixing  it  with  innocuous  mate- 
rials such  as  milk  sugar. 

By  the  time  that  one  kilogram  of  heroin 
reaches  Point  D,  the  street,  it  wlU  have  been 
mixed  with  about  12  kilograms  of  milk  sugar. 
Thus,  we  have  troced  a  process  whereby 
a  kilogram  of  95  percent  pure  heroin  is  con- 
verted Into  a  substance  of  13  kilograms  of 
6' 2  percent  pure  heroin,  which  is  12  parts 
milk  sugar  and  one  port  heroin. 

Now,  again,  for  ptirpoees  of  illusptratlon,  let 
U3  take  that  same  kilogram  o<t  heroin  at 
Point  C  and  trace  Its  movement  through  the 
distribution  system  not  in  terms  at  cuts  or 
dilution  but  in  terms  of  the  individual  pack- 
ages or  "decks"  in  which  it  Is  sold  at  Point 
D,  on  the  streets,  to  users. 


At  Point  D.  that  same  kilogram  would  be 
contained  In  100,000  decks  of  2  grains  of 
heroin  each. 

Each  deck  would  sell  for  »5.  This  figure 
is  based  on  December  1972  prices. 

Similarly,  for  each  dollar  of  Investment  at 
Point  C  to  piu-chase  najrcotics,  the  selling 
price  at  Point  D  is  $S0. 

In  other  words.  If  the  major  distributor 
at  Point  C  paid  $10,000  for  one  kilogram  of 
heroin  by  the  time  it  reached  the  street 
level.  Point  D,  the  same  heroin,  cut  many 
times  in  purity,  would  be  worth  $500,000. 

Let  us  assume,  again,  for  purposes  of  lUus- 
tratlan,  that  Point  C  is  one  per.son.  That  per- 
son is  the  hc<id  of  an  internal  di.3lribuUou 
network. 

By  the  time  the  kilogram  of  heroin 
reaches  the  sireet — that  is.  Point  D — as 
many  as  1,000  i>erson3  cculd  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  network. 

In  tium,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
narcotics  traffic,  from  Points  A  to  D,  Is  con- 
spiratorial, subterranean  and  silent. 

And  almost  always  top  level  conspirators 
and  fiuanclei's  are  insulated  from  contact 
with  the  narcotic  itself. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  the  narcotics 
traffic  surfaces — ^ond  therefore  becomes  vul- 
nerable to  detection  and  seizure  in  the 
United  States — at  two  points,  B  and  D;  that 
Is,  B  at  the  border,  and  D  at  the  street  or 
points  very  close  to  the  street. 

The  ability  of  federal  enforceukent  agen- 
cies to  disrupt  the  narcotics  traffioe  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  level  at  which  ar- 
rests and  seizures  ore  made. 

It  is  obvious  that  arresting  1,000  distribu- 
tors at  Point  D  may  not  be  as  successful  a 
disruption  of  tlie  narcotics  traffic  as  a  hand- 
ful of  arrcots  at  Point  C. 

By  the  same  token,  removing  100,000  decks 
of  heroin  from  street  pushers  may  not  be  as 
significant,  in  terms  of  disrupting  the  traffic, 
as  seizing  one  kilogram  of  95  percent  pure 
heroin  at  Point  C. 

There  is  a  need  for  enforcement  at  all 
points  on  this  chart.  A,  B,  C  and  D.  What  the 
staff  wishes  to  do,  however,  is  to  provide  the 
Subcommittee  with  sufficient  information  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  where  the  major 
thrust  of  federal  enforcement  should  be  and 
wby  it  should  be  there. 

One  of  the  goals  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1973  was  to  Integrate  and  coordinate 
all  enforcement  at  all  points,  from  A  to  D. 

The  reorganization  plan  gave  to  DEA  au- 
thority to  enforce  laws  at  Points  A,  C  and  D. 

Customs,  which  is  vested  with  the  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  safeguard  the  na- 
tion's borders  and  is  thus  vested  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  search  and  seizure,  was 
left  with  tlie  responsibility  for  interdicting 
narcotics  at  the  border  Point  B. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  however, 
took  from  Customs  its  prior  authority  to 
develop  pertinent  foreign  inteliigenoe  infor- 
mation (Point  A)  and  its  prior  authCHlty  to 
pursue  criminal  cases  from  Point  B  to  Point 
C. 

Thus,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  forced  a 
break  in  the  jurisdictional  authority  in  the 
A-B-C  line. 

Theoretically,  what  was  envisioned  by  the 
Executive  Branch  proponente  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1973  was  that  DEA  foreign 
intelligence  data  would  be  transmitted  to 
Customs.  Accordingly,  Customs  would  be  bet- 
ter able  to  interdict  at  the  border. 

When  Customs  would  either  make  arrests 
or  seizures  at  the  border.  Customs  was  then 
obliged  to  turn  over  to  DEA  either  the  seized 
narcotics  or  the  arrested  person,  or  both. 

Theoretically,  DEA  would  then  conduct 
further  investigation  and  substantially  dis- 
rupt the  narcotics  traffic  at  the  highest  levels; 
that  is  to  say,  at  points  along  the  A-B-C  line. 

It  Is  the  staff's  view  that  this  theory  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  anti-narcotics  smug- 
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gling  effort  slong  the  A-B  C  line,  has  failed 
to  show  significant  results. 

Ill  addition,  this  method  oX  operation  has 
prolonged  old  Inter-agency  rivalries,  created 
new  ones  and  has  thus  ter  aetiially  *a«k«zi«(t 
til  is  nation's  capability  to  Interdict  the  flow 
rf  iiBicotics  into  the  United  States. 

When  DEA  wu8  created,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  insure  that  a  border  capability  be 
hiiiit  into  the  new  organization. 

Ihis  was  to  be  accomplished  in  part  by  the 
-so-called  cross  designation  or  agents  trans- 
ferred to  DEA  from  Customs. 

Crcxss  designation  refers  to  the  nuihorlu- 
nt  ihe  Customs  Senlce  to  designate  enforce- 
ment personnel  from  other  agencies  as  Cus- 
toms officers  for  specific  purposes. 

This  authority  vests  Ui  the  personnel  of 
the  affected  agency  the  power  to  conduct 
searches  and  seizures  at  the  border  without 
moving  to  obteln  a  search  warrant  or  having 
probable  cause,  as  required  by  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  bound  by  the  restrictions 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Upon  implementation  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  in  July  of  1973.  the  Justice  De- 
partment  requested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cross  designate  a  number  of  DEA 
personnel  to  have  the  authority  of  Customs 
at  the  border  and  at  various  ports  of  entry 

An  agreement  between  DEA  and  Customs 
in  this  regard  was  formalized  on  January  11 
It'  *'^**»«  several  months  of  negotiation.' 
.«.^*  *  -"^  investigation  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  revealed  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment raised  an  argument  about  the 
i*?.^  *^„?'  •'"*'  designation  in  connection 
with  DEA  personnel  having  search  and  sei- 
zure authority  on  a  wide  scale. 

It  is  the  stalls  recommendation  that  the 
subcommittee  explore  the  cros.s  designation 
question.  An  appropriate  time  for  gatherinK 
i"^  ""i  ***"  *^"*  •=»"  ^  '■•^en  witnesses 
^^!^  ""^  *^'  General  Accounting  Office 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Depart-^ 
ment  of  Justice.  At  the  request  of  the  Sub- 
committee,  the  OAO  has  researched  the  cros.<5 
designation  Issue. 

Notwithstanding  the  need  for  an  effective 
and  strong  anti-narcotics  smngsling  capa- 
bility, the  staff  does  not  mean  to  diminish 
the  necessity  for  a  properly  foetiaed  internal 
enforcement  mechanism. 

For  it  is  a  fact  that,  despite  the  best 
efforts  Of  border  enforcement,  a  suljstantial 
.-imount  of  narcotics  is  succe.ssfuUv  smuggled 
Into  the  United  States  and  thereafter  moves 
interstate  to  its  final  points  of  destination 

Testimony  before  the  Riblcoff  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  Reorgani?:atlon  Plan  No  2 
reveals  that  an  accurate  figure  for  the 
amount  of  narcotics  entering  tl»e  United 
States  is  unobtainable. 

In  1973,  the  best  estimates  of  heroin  which 
iUegaUy  enters  this  country  range,  for  ex- 
ample, from  10  to  12  tons  per  year. 

The  fact  that  this  much  heroin  ii  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States  in  a  single  vear 
necessitates  the  existence  of  a  federal  internal 
narcotics  mechanism. 

That  mechuUsm  is  also  necessary  to  en- 
torce  laws  relating  to  the  Ulcgal  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  dangerous  drugs 
6uch  as  ampheUmines,  barbiturates  and  hal- 
lucinogens. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  staff  can  de- 
scribe the  basic  differences  between  a  border 
enforcement  mechanism  structurally  com- 
petent to  prevent  smuggling  and  an  internal 
enforcement  mechanism  capable  of  enforcing 
federal  law«  relating  to  the  traffic  hi  narcotics 
:tnd  dangerous  drugs. 

As  the  chart  demonstrates,  the  crime  of 
smuggling  Is  m  continuum  from  Points  A 
through  C.  VedenU  law  confronts  this  crhne 
at  Potat  B  and  thte  is  a  'decreed  confron- 
tation." 

This  "decreed  confrontation"  is  supported 
by  Constitutional  power  of  .search  and  sel- 
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evlde  ice 


tj  rget. 


zure,  designed  to  protect  the  ... 
United  States.  In  other  words, 
B — the  border — where  the  aut 
government  preempts  the  right 
tial  smuggler  to  be  free  of  C_. 
protections  against  unreasonable 
seizure. 

With  regard  to  the  iiUernal 
however,  once  the  narcotics  q. 
mainstream  of  the  distribution 
that  is,  any  place  between  Points 
a  certain  advantnge  passes  lo  the 
This  advantage  is  that  the  c 
Constitutional  protection  under  . 
and  6th  Amendments  and  the  a 
law  enforcement  is  limited  accor 

For  example,  while  the  border 
personnel    may   search    and 
probable   cause,    the   internal 
agents  must  execute  valid   wan 
Justified  and  demonstrable  evic 
narcotics-related  crime  is  taking 
place. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  narc 
among   dealers    is   conspiratorial 
nean  and  silent.  In  order  to 
rupt  this  flow  of  traffic,  the  interi^il 
ment  officer  must  somehow 
self  between  PoUits  C  and  D. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  ^^ 
violators.  He  has  only  two  mean  ; 
tration,  once  he  has  selected  his 
he  may  assume  tlie  role  of  an 
agent  posing  as  a  narcotics  deal 
The  fiecond  choice  lie  has  is  to  use 
for  the  same  purposo. 

The  objective  for  the  agent 
to  begin  his  operation   at   a  r,_ 
level  which  is  easily  penetrated  a 
move  up  the  ladder  of  the  narco 
world  hierarchy. 

The  agent's  basic  tool  either  per 
undercover  assignment  or  using 
is  money,  with  which  to  buy 
narcotics  themselves,  or  informal  i 
narcotics  traffic  and  traffickers 

The  undercover  buy — and,  indeed 
tire  act  of  penetrating  Points  C  ^.. 
therefore,  a  "contrived  confrontatijn 
theoretically  should  be  carefully 
executed  on  a  selective  basis. 

The  staff  wishes  lo  point  out 
lower  levels  of  the  narcotics  dist.. 
tem  are  dealers  wiio  are  described 
Cla.ss  III  and  IV  violators.  It  is 
to  penetrate  this  level  of  the 
arrests  and  seizures. 

Arrests  and  seizures  .it  the  lower 
in  the  aggregate,  be  turned  into 
statistical  data  which  can  then 
a  measure  of  effectiveness  for 
enforcement  mechanism. 

More  often  than  not,  these .',.... 
accurately  reflect  to  the  public  v 
gress  what  impact  such  activity  h 
cotlcs  traffic. 

Seizure  of  narcotics  statistics  dc 
ally  reflect  the  purity  of  the  drug 
we  have  seen  from  the  chart,  at 
levels    narcotics    are   of   an 
purity. 

If,  for  example,  it  is  reported  ... 
a  certain  time  period  1,000  pounds 
has  l>een  seized,  and  if  the  f 
lower  level  activity,  it  can  be 
the  substance  seized  was  lo  \... 
actual  heroin  and  90  percent  or 
sugar. 

Similarly,  arrests  at  lower  level, 
erate  equally  impressive  statistics 
of  numbers  of  violators  apprehended 

But  if  mof;t  of  these  arrests  takj 
the  Class  III  and  IV  levels,  it  is 
these  persons  can  be  easily  rep 
distribution  network.  Therefore,  . 
significant  impact   on   the   ability 
level  violators  to  continue  their 
activities. 

To  the  federnl  narcotics 
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fectiveness of  his  agents,  violators  a 
er  levels  of  the  narcotics  network 
become  "targets  of  opportunity.' 

The  target  of  opportunity  is  , 
tively  easily  identified,  often  an  , 
user  himself  and  inclined  to  coope 
tlie  agent  after  the  agent  has  made  « 

Just  as  the  narcotics  enforcemei  it 
^■isor  comes  to  xely  on  statistics  t< 
strate  his  agents'  effectiveness,  the 
the  street  likewise  begins  to  perc.i 
kind  Ol  "quota  system"  under  whiC  i 
celves  that  a  certain  number  of 
lequired  of  him  every  month  or  q 

After  preliminary  inquiry,  it  is 
faidiuti   tiiat  arrests  and  seizures 
net  the  most  reliable  indicators  of 
cys  effectiveness. 

To  say  tiiat  x  amount  of  narcol 
"taken  from  the  market"  can  be  m 
.since  it  is  unstated  and,  therefore 
liow  such  seizures  impact  on  the 
of  the  drugs  at  high  levels  ol  dist, 

As  I  have  noted,  a  substantial 
narcotics   is   obtained    by   the   im 
forcement  mechanism  through  the 
"buy." 

The  "buy"  is  a  form  of  preemptive 
ing  of  drugs.  It  can  be  effective  in 
availability  only  when  there  is  a 
supply.  Bwying  in  this  fashion  can 
create  a  market  and  even  stimulate 
tion. 

With  respect  to  narcotics,  which 
nate  outside  the  UiUted  States,  it 
appear  that  there  is  now,  or  lu  the 
able  future,  any  practical  liniltatioi 
ability  of  the  foreign  syndicates  to 
whatever  is  neces.-iary  to  meet  an 
demand. 

Under  those  condition.s.  the  "buy 
described  as  an  infusion  of  money 
narcotics  network  and  it  is  likely 
federal  tax  dollars  to  buy  narcotics 
a  profit  at  points  above  the  level  of 
ing  where  the  "buy"  was  made. 

The  prUiciple  I  have  just  discuss<  d 
is,  that  narcotics  seizures  statistics 
misleading— also  applies  to  arrest  d> 
arrests  of  large  numbers  of  Class  111 
violators  in  an  indiscriminate  ms 
make  no  significant  impact  on  tlie 
distribution  network. 

A  key  issue  for  the  SuijcomnUttei 
dress  as  these  hearing.s  progress  is 
the  benefit  of  federal  "buv"  money 
nation's  narcotics  problem  is  ou 
the  sUmulation  of  the  market   m 
dollars  provide:  and  wliether  arrests 
on  the  lower  levels  of  traffickers  proo. 
nificant   disruption   of   the   narcotic 
ability.  ' 

Another  vital  question  to  be  cau, 
these  hearings  go  forward,  is.  "When 
the  emphasis  of  the  federal  internal 
ment  be  placed?  And  how  should  it 
with  local  and  state  police  depi 

Having  raised  these  questions  u 
the  focus  of  internal  enforcement  » 
the  staff  would  like  now  to  call  the 
mittee's    attention    to    the   DEA 
surveys  which  have  already  been 
I  request  they  be  made  exhibits. 

At  tiie  direction  of  the  current 
Director  of  DEA  flegion  15.  John  V 
a  special  committee  was  established 
the  expenditure  of  money  which 
used  for  purchase  of  evidence  and 
of    information    (PE/ PI).    These 
commonly  referred  to  as  "buy  m^.« 

The  period  of  time  involved  in  the 
iture  of  these  funds  was  from  July 
the  date  DEA  was  created,  through 

The  study  involved  the  compilation 
tlstical  data  from  a  sample  of  past 
torles   for  the  purpose  of  determli. 
PE  PI  money  was  .spent,  on  which 
violators  and,  to  the  extent  possible 
1  ermine  the  results  of  the?e  expcnditJres 
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The  Region  14  study  committee  was  under 
the  chairmanship  of  John  Windham,  a  DEA 
official  then  assigned  to  the  San  Diego  <^Bce. 
The  committee  issued  an  interim  report  on 
May  21,  1974.  which  indicated  that  In  the 
cases  studied  the  expenditures  were  divided 
as  follows  among  the  four  classes  of  vlola- 
toTs  on  a  percentage  basis : 

Class  I — 8  percent. 

Class  II — 16  percent. 

Class  III — 67  percent. 

Class  IV — 7  percent. 

Miscellaneous — 2  percent. 

In  the  same  report,  the  committee  Issued 
these  interim  findings  based  on  its  review  of 
the  largest  category  of  expenditure;  namely, 
the  67  percent  which  was  applicable  to  Class 
III  violators. 

1.  In  all  cases  an  informant  Introduces  an 
agent  to  a  Class  III  violator  who  reportedly 
can  do  large  quantities  of  drugs. 

2.  The  agent  usually  makes  2  to  4  pur- 
chases from  the  Class  III  violator. 

3.  In  no  case  was  the  source  of  supply 
arrested. 

4.  In  none  of  the  cases  reviewed  did  the 
file  indicate  a  Class  I  or  Class  II  violator  be- 
came a  target. 

5.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  a  Class  I  or 
Class  II  violator  arrested. 

6.  In  the  majority  of  the  case  files  there 
was  no  Indication  that  an  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  source  of  supply  was  made. 

7.  In  many  cases  substantial  seizures  were 
made  of  one  pound  or  more.  This  represents 
a  total  of  purchases  plus  whatever  was  seized 
at  the  time  of  arrest. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  May  21. 
1974  Interim  report,  the  Region  14  Commit- 
tee continued  its  analysis. 

In  October  of  1974,  the  Region  14  commit- 
tee issued  its  final  report,  a  summary  of 
which  has  been  made  an  exhibit. 

This  summary,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
final  report,  contained  the  findings,  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee and  was  divided  Into  five  sections. 

With  respect  to  each  section,  the  Region 
14  committee  reported  as  follows: 

PART   ONE 

Part  One  was  accomplished  by  reviewing 
all  DEA  Forms  103  issued  for  PE/PI  Expendi- 
tures during  the  period  from  July  1973 
through  March  1974.  In  those  cases  where  no 
G-DEP  identifier  appeared,  class  of  Investl- 
,  gatlon  was  determined  by  case  number  and 
file  review.  The  following  was  noted : 

1.  Seventy  four  percent  of  PE/PI  funds 
were  drawn  for  Class  three  and  Class  four 
investigations. 

2.  Twenty  four  percent  of  PE/PI  funds 
were  drawn  for  Class  one  and  Class  two  in- 
vestigations. 

3.  The  remaining  two  percent  of  PE/PI 
funds  were  drawn  for  GFr  Investigations. 

The  review  of  all  Forms  103  Indicate  that 
nearly  three  of  every  four  dollars  drawn 
from  PE/PI  funds  Is  drawn  In  investigations 
of  the  lowest  two  violator  classes. 

PART   TWO 

Part  Two  consisted  of  the  review  of  all 
Class  three  investigations  in  which  PE/PI 
funds  were  expended  to  determine  If  funds 
expended  at  that  level  led  to  the  arrest  of 
violators  of  a  higher  class.  The  following  Is 
pertinent: 

1.  PE/PI  money  drawn  in  Class  three  In- 
vestigations, when  expended,  result  in  tJie 
arrest  of  Class  three  violators,  and  little  else. 

2.  When  money  was  expended  In  a  Class 
three  investigation,  it  was  rare  that  a  vio- 
lator of  higher  class  was  arrested,  or  even 
identified. 

The  case  review  indicated  that  cases  be- 
gun at  the  Class  three  level  ended  at  the 
Class  three  level.  The  theory  that  purchas- 
ing narcotics  or  information  at  the  lower 
levels  of  the  traffic  will  lead  to  the  arrest 
or  identification  of  higher  traffickers  appears 


to  lack  validity  In  most  instances  In  Region 
Fourteen. 

PABT  TBaSB 

Part  Three  consisted  of  Interviewing  Spe- 
cial Agents  in  Charge,  first  line  supervisors 
and  Sfieclal  Agents  in  field  offices  throughout 
the  Region  to  determine  what  they  per- 
ceived the  Regional  PE/PI  policy  to  be,  and 
what,  if  any,  problems  they  encountered 
with  present  Regional  practices. 

1.  Interviews  established  that  the  Office 
heads.  Supervisors,  and  Special  Agents  all 
understand  that  the  goal  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  is  the  elimination 
of  narcotic  traffickers  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  traffic.  However,  some  first  line  super- 
visors and  Special  Agents  Indicated  that 
tliere  was  a  variance  between  stated  policy 
and  that  which  was  practiced.  The  reason 
given  was  that  they  viewed  routes  of  ad- 
vancement within  DEA  to  be  open  to  them 
predicated  on  the  numbers  of  arrests  they 
made  and  the  amounts  of  narcotics  they 
seized. . . . 

PART   POUR 

Part  Four  is  a  summation  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  Parts  One  through  Three. 

1.  Region  Fourteen  has  not  devoted  a  suf- 
ficient percentage  of  available  PE/PI  funds  to 
the  elimination  of  vicHators  in  the  top  two 
violator  classes. 

2.  The  widely  held  and  accepted  tactic 
of  purchasing  narcotics  from  class  three  and 
four  violators  in  the  hopes  of  "working  up" 
has  not  led  to  accomplishment  of  DEA  goals 
in  Region  Fourteen. 

3.  Although  familiar  with  DEA  violator 
level  goals,  most  personnel  recognized  that 
the  goals  are  not  being  met  In  Region  Four- 
teen. 

4.  The  Committee  concludes  that  Regional 
Management,  In  conjunction  with  Headquar- 
ters Management,  must  find  ways  to  direct 
enforcement  activities  against  the  upper 
levels  of  the  narcotics  traffic. 

Part  No.  6  of  the  report  consisted  of  seven 
recommendations  which  were  designed  to 
bring  the  expenditures  of  PE/PI  money  in 
Region  14  In  balance  with  DEA's  stated  ob- 
jective of  pursuing  top  violators. 

On  October  22,  1974,  a  final  report  was 
issued  by  John  Van  Diver  and  attached  to 
that  report  was  a  summary  of  his  conunit- 
tee's  findings. 

This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  DEA  Headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington and  to  other  offices  within  DEA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  all  these  documents 
have  been  made  exhibits  and  are  quite 
lengthy,  I  will  quote  pertinent  excerpts  from 
them  now. 

Among  Regional  Director  Van  Diver's  con- 
clusions were  the  following  statements: 

"Region  14  recently  conducted  an  arrest 
study  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1973  through 
March  1974.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
study  group  was  that  76'.!  of  our  PE/PI  was 
being  spent  on  Class  in  and  Class  IV 
violators.  .  .  . 

"Headquarters  did  a  similar  study  on  ar- 
rests by  GDEP  which  revealed  that  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  the  arrests  In  this  Region 
were  Class  III  and  Class  IV.  Further  reports 
have  revealed  that  most  of  our  manhours  are 
being  spent  on  other  than  Class  I  and  II 
violators." 

Mr.  Van  Diver  then  went  on  to  say  that 
focusing  resources  on  low  level  violators  Is 
contrary  to  DEA  policy. 

He  articulated  this  point  as  follows: 

"I  have  stated  DEA's  National  and  Region 
14's  Policy  on  this  matter  many  times.  It  Is 
now  being  put  In  writing  because  apparently 
the  verbal  message  is  not  being  carried  out. 
It  is  the  policy  of  this  Region  to  emphasize 
the  Investigations  and  arrests  of  Class  I  and 
II  violators.  This  does  not  mean  that  Class 
in  and  rv  violators  will  not  be  investigated. 
It  does  mean  that  when  Class  m's  and  IVs 
are  investigated,  the  resoiu-ces  of  this  office 


will  be  pointed  toward  Class  I's  and  II's. 
Class  Ill's  and  IV's  are  not  an  end  to 
themselves. 

"DEA  is  not  in  the  numbers  game  and  the 
day  has  passed  when  agents  and  officers  are 
Judged  on  quantities  seized  and  numbers  of 
arrest.  DEA  is  seeking  to  be  a  disruptive  In- 
fluence In  the  larger  narcotic  organization 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  utiliz- 
ing all  of  our  resources  and  energies  toward 
that  end  result. 

"DEA  has  many  investigative  tools  at  its 
disposal.  Among  the  main  investigative  tools 
Is  undercover  penetrations  and  conspiracy 
investigations.  Every  agent  In  the  Region  Is 
expected  to  be  able  to  utilize  both  tools. 

"John  R.  Bartels.  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
DEA,  has  stated  DEA's  goals  and  priorities 
many  times.  He  has  also  stated  that  he  is 
wiUlng  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
decrease  in  arrests  and  seizures.  He  de- 
mands the  quality  of  the  class  of  violators 
be  Increased  to  Class  I's  and  II's  which  would 
offset  any  decrease  in  seizures.  That  goes 
without  saying,  that  this  has  been  and  Is  the 
policy  of  Region  14. 

"Law  enforcement,  as  a  rtUe,  understands 
a  substantive  case  when  there  is  a  seizure 
and  arrest.  The  majority  of  law  enforcement 
understands  the  conspiracy  technique,  how- 
ever, this  technique  has  not  been  emphasized 
to  the  degree  which  I  think  it  should.  You 
should  adjust  the  direction  of  your  in- 
vestigations to  people  more  thsui  seizures. 
It  is  not  necesary  to  have  a  seizure  In  order 
to  have  a  successful  prosecution.  Adjust  your 
thinking,  your  policy,  and  your  emphasis 
accordingly. 

It  is  requested  that  the  trend  for  spend- 
ing lO-'c  of  our  PE/PI  allowance  for  Class 
Ill's  and  IV's  be  reversed.  Not  only  could 
there  be  a  possible  savings  of  money  but  you 
will  have  at  your  disposal  adequate  funds 
in  which  to  institute  imaginative  types  of 
probes  against  Class  I's  and  II's. 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  this  Region 
that  PE  expenditures  in  Class  Ill's  and  IV's 
are  restricted  to  sample  purchases,  with  a 
view  to  the  apprehension  of  the  violator 
and  large  seizures  of  evidence,  unless  it  can 
clearly  be  shown  to  the  SAIC  or  G/S  that 
this  investigation  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of 
a  Class  I  or  II,  or  a  substantial  seizure  can 
be  made,  which  would  Justify  a  larger  ex- 
penditure of  PE. 

"I  have  talked  with  the  U.S.  Attorneys 
throughout  this  Region.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  numerous  purchases  from 
a  suspect  to  successfully  prosecute  him. 
Agreed,  that  it  would  be  "nice  to  have,"  but 
not  "a  need  to  have."  I  am  encouraging  de- 
livery of  narcotics  without  necessarily  the 
purchase  of  a  sample  or  quantity.  This  will 
force  us  to  gather  more  evidence  and  it  will 
also  make  better  investigators  of  us.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  try  many  of  the  cases  In 
State  Court.  It  will  be  incumbent  upon  you 
to  foster  relationships  with  all  prosecuting 
attorneys.  Federal  and  State,  in  order  to 
successfully  complete  this.  .  .  ." 

As  I  mentioned  previously  In  my  testi- 
mony, the  Subcommittee  requested  that 
GAO  audit  PE/PI  money  spent  by  DEA  since 
its  inception  in  all  its  regions. 

Witnesses  from  GAO  will  testify  In  de- 
tail as  to  the  results  of  their  inquiries.  That 
testimony  will  be  given  later  today. 

However,  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  GAO  found  that  nationwide, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1975, 
82  percent  of  the  money  DEA  expended  for 
the  purchase  of  evidence  and  44  percent  of 
the  money  expended  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
formation were  on  Class  in  and  Class  rv 
cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  rettu-n  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1973  and  com- 
ment upon  the  sixth  and  final  advantage 
which  Executive  Branch  spokesmen  promised 
would  result  from  the  plan. 

That   promised   advantage,    according   to 
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the  proponents  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2.  was  that  by  placing  a  single  Administrator 
In  charge  of  federal  drug  law  enforcement, 
the  plan  would  make  the  new  DEA  more 
accountable  than  its  component  parts  had 
ever  been,  thereby  safeguarding  against  cor- 
ruption and  enforcement  abuses  such  as 
unauthorized  and  mistaken  drug  raids. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  corruption 
within  federal  narcotics  enforcement,  the 
Subcommittee  spent  considerable  time 
analyzing  what  has  occurred  In  the  past  and 
what  current  problems  exist  In  DEA. 

The  staff  sought  to  determine  what  cor- 
relation exists  between  corruption  problems 
and  the  manner  In  which  the  Internal  en- 
forcement mechanism  functions. 

In  addition,  the  staff  ought  to  determine 
what  correlation  exists  between  corruption 
problems  and  the  manner  In  which  DEA  is 
nuuiaged,  and  whether  top  management  in 
DEA  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  active- 
ly supported  the  inspection  function  by  ade- 
quate staffing,  equipment  and  decisive  ac- 
tion. 

The  staff  found  that  corruption  problems 
have  burdened  federal  drug  enforcement  for 
many  years. 

In  January  of  1975,  the  Subcommittee 
heard  In  executive  session  the  testimony  of 
two  men  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
system  of  personnel  integrity  Inspection  that 
existed  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  DEA. 

The  men  are  Andrew  C.  Tartagltno  and 
George  B.  Brosan. 

Mr.  Tartaglino,  the  former  Acting  Deputy 
Administrator  of  DEA,  was  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  BNDD  and  before  that  led  a  major 
Investigation  which  exposed  organized  cor- 
ruption In  the  New  York  Regional  head- 
quarters of  the  F3N. 

Mr.  Brosan  served  as  Acting  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  DEA  from  September  1973  to  December 
1974.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  an  official  of 
the  Customs  Service  where  he  conducted  sev- 
eral personnel  integrity  investigations. 

Based  primarily  on  Mr.  Tartaglino's  and 
Mr.  Brosan  s  testimony  In  executive  session, 
the  Subcommittee  requested  and  received 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  documenta- 
tion which  Indicated  patterns  of  corruption 
within  federal  drug  enforcement. 

It  Is  the  staffs  view  that  these  patterns 
continue  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  start- 
ing with  the  public  testimony  of  Mr.  Tartag- 
lino and  Mr.  Brosan,  the  Subcommittee  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  certain  cases 
having  to  do  with  the  alleged  misconduct  of 
federal  drug  enforcement  personnel. 

In  the  preliminary  Investigation  the  staff 
has  received  and  evaluated  considerable  In- 
formation relating  to  these  instances  of  al- 
leged misconduct  by  drug  enforcement  per- 
sonnel: and  we  have  also  evaluated  the  in- 
vestigations that  were  made  concerning  these 
allegations  by  the  Internal  security  mecha- 
nism within  DEA  and  Its  predecessor 
agencies. 

In  addition,  the  staff  has  conducted  nu- 
merous Interviews  with  drug  enforcement 
offlcals,  both  past  and  present.  We  have  In- 
terviewed persons  who  have  worked  In  or 
vrere  close  to  the  Internal  sectirity  mecha- 
nisms within  federal  enforcement.  And  w© 
have  Interviewed  persons  directly  Involved  In 
the  cases  which  the  Subcommittee  will  re- 
view. Persons  In  each  of  these  categories  will 
testify  as  the  hearings  proceed. 

It  Is  the  staff's  preliminary  finding  that, 
considering  the  dangers  of  corruption  Inher- 
ent In  the  manner  In  which  domestic  nar- 
cotics enforcement  must  operate  with  Its 
heavy  reliance  on  undercover  operations  and 
Its  proximity  to  the  criminal  element,  there 
has  never  been  an  adequate  effort  in  the  field 
of  internal  sectirlty  commensurate  with  the 
risks  Involved. 
What  efforts  have  been  exercised  In  Internal 


security  and  what  successes  have  been  ob- 
tained In  exposing  and  eradlcatlnj  corrup- 
tion, especially  in  the  period  of  196  r  to  1971 
in  the  New  York  office,  can  be  chai  icterized 
more  as  reactions  to  crises  rather  i  han  sys- 
tematic measures  to  prevent  com  pt  prac- 
tices from  occurring. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  the  staffs  ^. 
finding  that  no  one  has  ever  known 
extent  of  corruption  in  federal  ii 
forcement. 

Many  charges  and  allegations 
colics  agents  have  remained 

extended  periods  of  time,   i 

with  few  notable  exceptions,  top  m., 
has  been  unwilling  to  deal  with 
problems  in  a  forceful  and  UecLstve 

In    conclusion,    Mr.    Chairman, 
staff's  hope  that  as  this  Subcommi 
to  evaluate  the  corruption  questloi 
eral  narcotics  enforcement  all  of  us 
perspective  on  this  issue  and  u- _ 
that   the  overwhelming  majority  ( 
are  honesf,  dedicated,  and  iutorriip 
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THE  MARIANAS— U.S.  COL(  'NY? 


US 


des  site 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr. 
today  the  results  of  a  plebiscit( 
Marianas   Islands,   located   6: 
from  the  U.S.  mainland,  were  _ 
The  vote  is  the  capstone  of  an 
tration    effort    extending    over 
years  and  designed  to  make  those 
a  part  of  the  United  States 
islanders  citizens. 

Those  several  years  have 
lighted  by  administration 
the  Marianas,  expenditures  of 
lie  fimds  and  an  arrangement 
covenant  but  which  is  really  ; 
binding  American  taxpayers  to 
on  a  grand  scale  the  economy 
Marianas.  What  is  particularly 
about  the  methods  the 
has  chosen  to  acquire  this  new 
is  that  Congress  has  for  the 
been  left  out  in  the  cold.  This  _. 
fact  that  the  promises  made  repi 
enormous  change  in  our  publi< 
toward  Micronesia  of  which  thi 
anas  are  one-tenth  of  the  land  a 
no  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
tion.  Changed  also  is  our  Pacific 
and  military  policy  and  our 
with  the  UJ^.,  the  body  which 
Micronesia  and  has  entrusted  ii 
care  as  an  Indivisible  unit. 

As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned 
fundamental  issues  are  at  stake 

First.  Should  Congress  ^ 

determination  of  our  foreign 
commitments? 

Second.  Can  the  administraticii 
little  discussions  with  Congress 
foreign  territories  as  part  of 
States? 

Third.  Does  Congress  have  the 
be  consulted  when  the 
changes  the  Nation's  agre 
the  United  Nations? 

In  March,  the  Senator  from 

(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd)  and  I 

questions  and  others  before  thi 
and  we  were  assured  nothing  w 

to  be  done  to  compromise  the 

the  United  States  before  Congre 
chance  to  consider  the  matter. 
less,  what  has  been  done  and  wha 
done  before  Congress  is  asked  to 
very  well  be  irreversible.  And  it 
be  done  without  Congress  being 
it  Is  necessary,  or  in  our  interest 
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The  administration  and  a 
Members    of    Congress    have    .^ 
American  people  little  about  why 
doing  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Ma 
and  Micronesia. 

So  far  the  administration  says 
more    than   that    we    are   makin  f 
Marianas  our  colony  because  the  i 
ers  want  it  that  way.  No  doubt 
other  peoples  of  the  world  would 
the  same  choice,  especially  if  it 
sweetened  by  promises  of  aid  ex 
tures  totahng  $10,000  for  every 
woman,  and  child  over  several 

As  it  is,  the  citizens  of  the  , 

can  count  the  promised  benefits, , 

is  why  78  percent  of  slightly  more 
5,000  voters  decided  yesterday  to  t 
Ameiicans.  But  there  is  even  more 
plain  why  the  plebiscite  went  as 
An  "education  campaign"  was 
by  an  organization  called  the  „.„ 
Political  Status  Commission.  Apar 
the    fact    that    the    commission 
manned  by  real  estate  and  gamblij  ig 
terests  as  well  as  accused  and  con 
felons,  the  education  campaign  was 
pletely  one^-sided  and  based  on 
the  patriotism  and  honesty  of 
the   Marianas   who    wanted   „ 
ence  or  who  wished  to  remain 
Micronesia. 

One  would  think  that  since  the 
iscite    has    been    held,    the    next 
would  be  to  ask  Congress  to 
what   the  administration's  re^.. 
tives  have  promised  the  Marianas 
turn  for  a  favorable  vote.  Yet,  th„ 
not  be  the  next  step.  On  the  con 
Congress  will  continue  to  be 
before.  In  fact,   the  President's 
sentative  all  but  guaranteed  the 
anas  people  before  the  plebiscite  tL 
United  States  would  not  change  a 
of  the  financial  arrangement 
made. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
tion  plans  to  complete  the  separation 
the  government  of  the  Marianas  i 
that  of  all  of  Micronesia  as  the  nex  ; 
in  the  process  of  building  the  new 
Only  then  will  the  written  agi 
between  the  Marianas  Political  ^.„ 
Commission  and  the  administration 
brought  before  Congress  for 
tion. 
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Quite  plainly,  the  administration 
to  receive  rubber  stamp  approval 
covenant,  the  plebiscite,  and  the  _.. 
government  structure,  and  you  c 
certain  we  shall  be  told  we  have 
a  "commitment"  to  the  Marianas 
we  cannot  back  out  of. 

In  short,  we  shall  be  asked  to  . 
a  fait  accompli,  the  very  thing  the 
ator  from  Virginia  and  I  said  in  Jfarch 
would  happen. 

It  might  be  that  the  Senate  want 
new  colony  and  will  welcome  th 
portunity  to  authorize  what  could 
be  himdreds  of  millions  of  our 
ers'  money  for  the  right  to  permariently 
plant  our  flag  in  the  mid-Pacific.  H 
is  what  we  want,  that  is  how  it  Is 
to  be  if  the  administration  gets  Its 
But  there  is  a  better  method  thai  i 
White  House's  tactics,  and  it  is 
participation  by  Congress  in  foreigi 
military  policy  decisions  of  import  mce 
Make  no  mistake  that  the  new  i  olicy 
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toward  Micronesia  and  the  Marianas  is 
farreaching,  not  only  politically,  eco- 
nomically and  militarily.  It  is  also  a 
significant  reversal  of  our  continued  dip- 
lomatic efforts  since  World  War  I  to  en- 
courage other  nations  to  give  independ- 
ence to  their  overseas  possessions. 

We  have  had  some  debates  on  this 
floor  in  recent  weeks  intended  to  gain 
back  for  Congress  the  constitutional 
powers  given  up  in  past  years  through 
neglect  or  conscious  decision.  The  Mari- 
anas question  is  about  to  be  settled  by  the 
old  method  of  the  President  deciding 
what  is  best  for  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  not  too  late  for  Congress 
to  draw  the  line.  We  must  insist  that 
not  one  further  step  be  taken  in  dis- 
membering Micronesia  until  Congress 
considers  the  issue  fully.  The  Marianas 
people  should  be  put  on  notice  that  Con- 
gress might  not  ratify  every  detail  of  the 
administration's  arrangements  and  that 
the  separation  of  the  Island's  govern- 
ment from  that  of  Micronesia  cannot  be 
done  imtil  Congress  specifically  approves 
of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
recent  articles  and  two  letters  discuss- 
ing the  Marianas  question  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Dally  Reporter- 
Herald,  June  13. 1975J 

Unitted  Statks  Mat  Acqudw  Mickonesia 
(By  David  Boorstin) 

Washington.— America  may  soon  acquire 
Its  first  new  territory  since  1917.  when  the 
Virgin  Islands  were  purchased  from  Den- 
mark. On  Feb.  15,  representatives  of  the  re- 
mote Mariana  Islands  signed  a  covenant  with 
the  United  States  setting  down  the  terms  by 
Which  they  hope  to  become  an  American 
commonwealth.  If  approved  by  the  Islanders 
m  a  plebiscite  on  June  17,  and  subsequently 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  covenant  will  create  a  new  group 
of  American  citizens.  It  will  also  create  new 
long-term  financial  and  miutary  commit- 
ments for  the  United  States  to  the  Western 
Pacific. 

,J^^  '***  °'  *^®®*  *"*"  Islands— fewer  than 
15,000  Inhabitants  live  on  183.6  square  mUes 
of  land— prwnlses  to  raise  large  issues  The 
agreement  with  the  Marianas  wlU  only  par- 
tlaUy  resolve  a  dilemma,  marked  by  con- 
flicting humanitarian  and  strategic  obliga- 
tions, which  has  confronted  the  United 
States  for  almost  30  years. 

Since  1947  the  Marianas  have  been  one 
of  six  districts  composing  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  (TTPI)  The 
Trust  territory,  known  as  Micronesia.  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  under  a 
unique  postwar  "strategic  trusteeship"  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations.  Micronesia 
has  a  p(q>ulatlon  of  only  116,000  occupying 
700  square  miles  of  land,  two-thhxls  the  area 
of  Rhode  Island.  But  Micronesia's  2,141  is- 
lands, of  which  fewer  than  100  are  inhabited 
are  strat^cally  spread  over  three  million 
square  miles  of  ocean— an  area  larger  than 
the  Umted  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship,  the 
United  SUtes  has  been  obUgated  not  only  to 
promote  the  educational,  social  and  economic 
advancement  of  the  Microneslans,  but  to 
promote  their  political  development  to  the 
point  of  self-government  or  Independence 
There  were  tea  other  UJ».  trust  tenrltorlea 
administered  by  other  countries,  and  these 
have  already  achieved  self-government. 

In  1969,  negoUatlcms  began  between  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  Congress  of  Micro- 


nesia, the  legislative  body  representing  all 
six  districts.  In  1972,  however,  the  Mariana 
Islands  representatives  expressed  their  desire 
for  "membership  m  the  United  States  politi- 
cal family,"  a  closer  relationship  than  that  of 
"free  association"  then  being  discussed  for 
all  of  Micronesia.  Separate  talks  with  the 
Marianas  began  at  Salpan  in  1972,  resulting 
in  the  agreement  which  the  Islanders  wUl 
consider  on  June  17. 

The  separate  negotiations  with  the  Marl- 
anas  have  become  a  major  issue  for  the 
United  States  in  its  dealings  with  Micro- 
nesia. The  trusteeship  will  only  be  terminat- 
ed simultaneously  for  all  six  districts  of 
Micronesia,  and  only  under  terms  approved 
by  the  people,  their  Congress,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  United  Nations.  The  U.N.  has 
not  favored  the  splitting  up  of  trtist  terri- 
tories, and  there  wUl  be  pressure  to  give  all 
the  Microneslans  nothing  short  of  Independ- 
ence. 

American  critics,  too,  have  opposed  the 
separate  negotiations,  which  they  claim  have 
weakened  Micronesia's  crucial  but  fragile  po- 
litical unity.  They  argue  that  America's  long- 
term  Interests  in  the  area  will  be  better 
served  by  maintaining  friendship  with  a  uni- 
fied Micronesia,  rather  than  by  favoring  one 
district  at  the  expense  of  others. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  recent  centuries 
the  Microneslans'  strongest  common  bond 
has  been  foreign  bondage.  First  the  Spanish, 
in  the  16th  century,  then  the  Germans  ruled 
the  Islands.  Japan  seized  them  from  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  colo- 
nized them  and  developed  them  economical- 
ly- 

In  World  War  n,  Microneslan  names  like 
Kwajaleln,  Enlwetok,  Salpan  and  llnian  be- 
came familiar  to  American  ears.  But  the 
islands  and  their  people  were  devastated. 

In  1947,  the  U.N.  gave  America  administer- 
ing authority  over  Micronesia.  For  15  years, 
the  U.S.  administration  followed  a  stagnant 
policy  of  "benign  neglect."  In  the  I9e0s. 
America's  Interest  awakened  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Microneslans.  MUltary  considerations 
have  been  prominent  in  recent  years.  As  this 
country  disengaged  from  Vietnam,  and  polit- 
ical pressures  against  U.S.  bases  grew  In 
Asian  countries,  some  experts  began  to  say 
that  Guam  and  Micronesia  constitute  the 
future  keystone  of  the  American  mUitary 
edifice  in  Asia. 

Others  disagree,  however,  saying  that  the 
Islands  do  not  supply  anything  the  U.S. 
needs  or  does  not  have  In  its  other  Asian 
bases.  They  argue  that  the  Marianas  com- 
monwealth agreement  is  expensive — It  wlU 
cost  the  federal  government  $120-220  mil- 
lion annually  for  seven  years  —  and  that 
"carving  a  military  colony"  out  of  a  trust 
territory  would  cast  doubt  on  America's 
avowed  antl-coloniallsm. 

There  are  also  fears  of  touching  off  a 
remilitarization  of  the  Pacific,  such  as  oc- 
curred before  World  War  n.  Many  strategists 
agree  that  the  primary  strategic  Interest  In 
the  Islands  Is  not  to  fortify  them  but  to 
deny  them  to  Russia.  They  maintain  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  agreement, 
without  creating  an  expensive  new  group  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Hie  Martanas  agreement,  and 
another  one  pending  with  the  rest  of  Micro- 
nesia, raise  strategic,  political,  economic  and 
moral  questions  which  are  as  various  and 
complex  as  these  Islands  and  their  people. 

[Prom  the  Progressive,  June  1976) 
New  Pacific  Otttfost 
(By  Judith  MiUer) 
In  1898.  the  United  States  could  have  pur- 
chased  all   of  Micronesia  for  M.S  mUUon. 
Having  missed  that  opportunity,  Washington 
has  finally  succeeded  in  arranging  a  ^«i»f»fn| 
chance.  This  time,  however,  the  price  tae  will 
be  far  higher— eventually,  perhi^pa.  W  bU- 
Uon.  The  Mil  of  sale,  moreover,  win  not  en- 
compass all  of  Micronesia's  3,100  islands,  but 


only  the  fourteen  Marianas.  And  the  deal 
Is  being  bUled  not  as  a  crass  commercial 
purchase  or  an  imperialist  land  grab,  but  as 
an  opportunity  for  the  Marianas  to  become 
part  of  the  "American  political  famUy"  as 
the  newest  and  tiniest  rammon wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

Washington's  recent,  intense  Interest  In 
the  remote  Pacific  island  chain  stems  not 
from  humanitarian  concern  for  the  15,000 
stateless  Inhabitants  of  the  Marianas,  nor 
from  a  belated  desire  to  fulfill  America's 
obligation  to  provide  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment under  its  trust  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations.  U.S.  Interest  in  the  Is- 
lands. 6,000  miles  from  the  North  American 
continent,  is,  rather  directly  related  to  the 
Pentagon's  relentless  search  for  "secure" 
military  bases  on  land  over  which  the  United 
States  exercises  sovereignty,  and  particu- 
larly to  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  contingency 
plans  for  a  multi-million  dollar  base  and 
nuclear  weapons  warehouse  on  the  Mariana 
island  of  Tlnian. 

The  2,100  islands  of  Micronesia,  fewer  than 
100  of  which  are  Inhabited,  are  scattered  over 
more  than  three  million  square  miles  of 
ocean — ^an  area  roughly  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Together,  the  Islands' 
land  mass  amounts  to  about  700  square 
miles,  or  about  half  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Their  combined  population  Is  about 
116.000.  Since  1947,  Micronesia  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  as  a  U.N. 
Strategic  Trust,  in  which  military  bases  are 
permitted. 

Except  for  the  brief  use  of  Salpan,  now 
Micronesia's  capital,  as  a  top-secret  CIA 
training  ground,  the  United  States  has  gen- 
eraUy  neglected  its  financial  obligations  to 
the  islands.  For  the  first  five  years  of  the 
trusteeship.  Congress  appropriated  about  $1 
million  a  year  for  all  of  Micronesia.  During 
the  next  eleven  years,  about  $5.5  million 
were  expended  annually.  Those  appropria- 
tions, of  course,  could  not  meet  the  Islands' 
needs;  the  Japanese-built  road  system, 
samtary  facilities,  and  Infrastructure  which 
had  not  been  destroyed  during  World  War  II 
were  permitted  to  deteriorate. 

Expenditures  began  increasing  in  1863, 
when  President  Kennedy  according  to  for- 
mer State  Department  officials,  decided  tliat 
a  massive  Influx  of  capital  and  concern  might 
encourage  the  Microneslans  voluntarily  to 
choose  closer  association  with  the  United 
States.  In  that  year,  the  AdnUnlstratlon  re- 
quested and  received  $16  mllUon  for  Micro- 
nesis.  Since  then,  appropriations  have  in- 
creased. Lost  year's  appropriation  was  $68 
million;  this  year,  the  Senate  has  tentatively 
approved  $66  mlUion. 

In  1967,  Just  two  years  after  the  United 
States  helped  establish  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  (a  relatively  powerless  assembly 
patterned  after  the  VS.  Congress) ,  negotia- 
tions began  with  the  Congress  of  BMcronesia 
to  end  the  islands'  trusteeship  statiis.  Prom 
the  outset,  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  has 
reflected  the  military's  strong  concern  about 
the  area.  The  team  is  headed  by  former  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  appointee,  Franklin  Hadyn 
Williams,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Defense  Department's  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs  unit  and  with  the  Asia  Ftninda- 
tlon,  which  was  exposed  in  the  late  1860s  ga 
a  CIA-funded  organization.  The  rest  of  the 
team  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Interior,  State,  and  Defense 
In  1870,  the  Nixon  Administration  proposed 
that  Micronesia  become  permanently  asso- 
cuted  with  the  United  States  as  a  self-gov- 
erning commonwealth — an  offer  which  the 
Congress  of  BCicronesla  overwhelmingly  n- 
Jected.  Instead,  the  Congress  proposed  In  1872 
a  "free  association"  with  the  United  States, 
a  status  that  would  give  Micionesians  au- 
tonomy over  internal  affairs  whOa  delecatlnc 
to  Washington  con4>lete  control  over  defense 
and  foreign  affairs.  This  was  acceptable  to 
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the  United  States,  but  the  Micronesiana 
pressed  further:  they  wanted  Waahlngton  to 
rgree.  at  some  future  point,  to  entertain  a 
I  iiilateral  declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
iNiicroneslans. 

In  April  1972,  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
si-Qclenly  reversed  Its  offlclal  support  of 
.4icroneslan  unity.  Williams  announced  the 
United  States  would  begin  holding  separate 
negotiations  with  the  Mariana  Islands  which 
were  attempting  to  achieve  their  own  sepa- 
rate agreement  on  commonwealth  status 
with  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  forthcoming  studv  of  Micro- 
nesia by  Donald  McHenry  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  the 
Mlcroneslan  demand  for  the  option  of  a  unl- 
lateral  declaration  of  independence  led  di- 
rectly to  the  U.S.  Governments  separate  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Marianas.  U.S.  offlclaLs 
deny  that  the  two  events  were  related.  "The 
Microneslan  Interest  in  securing  the  option 
of  independence,"  says  McHenry.  "was  sim- 
ply incompatible  with  the  milltarVs  need  for 
t^fT°.'!  !?I!'*18»  US.  territory  from  which 
the  United  States  could  not  be  removed  • 

Tlie  U.S.  negotiating  team  initialed  a  "cov- 
enant" with  the  Marianas'  representatives 
laat  February,  calling  for  the  islands  to  be- 
corne  a  commonwealth  of  the  United  State.-? 
with  a  status  similar  to  that  of  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  VU-gm  Islands.  The  covenant  also  com- 
m  ta  the  United  States  to  pay  almost  $20 
million  to  lease  land  for  a  potential  militarv 
base  on  TInlan.  plus  $110  million  to  the  is- 

i^^^L**?'.  ^^^w  ^■*'"^  ^  plebiscite  on  the 
covenant  is  to  be  held  on  the  MarLinas  In 
June.  If  a  majority  supports  the  offer  of 
commonwealth  status,  a  territorial  govern- 
ment separate  from  Micronesia  will  imme- 
diately be  established  on  the  Marianas.  The 
U.S.  Congress  will  then  vote  on  the  covenant 
Those  who  urge  rejection,  or  at  least  close 
scrutiny,  of  the  covenant  do  so  for  several 
IV^!^  MoHenry  warns  that  by  endorsing 
the  Marianas'  right  to  separate  common- 
wealth status,  the  United  States  woiUd  be 
encouraging  separatist  movements  and  frag- 
mentation within  all  of  Mlcrone.Ma.  Such  a 
course,  he  argues,  would  also  create  dissent 
5,.  i"  »."'^^  existing  commonwealths  as 
Puerto  Rico  and  such  territories  as  Quam 
which  receive  far  fewer  benefits  than  thos*^ 
^  .?^  "*  "**  Marianas  covenant.  "The 
Z'^Jti  States  is  opening  Pandora's  Box  In 
Micronesia,"  McHenry  says. 

wi?h^i^  «^!S*^  ^  ***•  proposed  covenant 
with  the  Marianas,  has  accused  the  United 
«-fr  Of     abatterlng   the  hope  of  Mlcro- 

the  Marianas  meaningful  self-determination 
r.il^^*^^!i'**^  °'^'>^  P»»  ".  "The  Peo- 

the  ben^  of  VS.  citizenship,  and  con- 

r  »hS*J^^!r**P  •^*^-  ^M»  none  of^he 
rights  Of  ftee  citizens."  Paul  W^uTike,  a  for- 
mer top  Pentagon  official  and  attorney  for 
the  Copgreas  of  Micronesia,  says  the  Marl- 
*naa.  erl*»n  this  choice,  will  probably  opt  for 
commonwealth  status:  "xh^y  T^oZ 
^''■?,^''^',?^**°*«'*»8  wltSViothlng >^' 
TT J^  of;  Trusteeship  Ooancll  urged  the 
United  States  to  abandon  ita  dual  negotia- 
e^^hT'-  '*"\*^*  AdmlnlstratlonTlsre- 

r^  \^  "°^  "^««*  Washington  to  delay 
the  MarUnW  plebtadte  unwthe  Ml«^! 
neaiMu  conduct  their  own  terXry-^J 
statu.  pl^Wsclte  later  this  summer  .Sd^n! 

Dte^i^T^'^'**°  negotiations  are  com- 
plete. In  this  w»y.  people  of  the  M&rianas 
could  awke  »  meaningful  choice:  becoming 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  optlng^Tj^! 

•U  requests  for  deUyi  or  wcoosUUnmtlon 
and  the  Administration.  ^^^ 
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Another  area  of  concern  Is 
Marianas  are  truly  vital  to  UJ5.  u. 
curlty,  and  whether  a  base  shouli 
on  TInlan.  less  than  100  mUes  awai 
massive  U.S.  military  facilities  on 

Military  strategists  claim  the 
uated  on  the  "gateway"  to  the 
across   Middle  East  shipping  la 
vital  today  as  they  were  during  w 
11,  when  the  United  States  foughl 
trol,  island  by  island.  Though  the 
Air  Force  say  they  have  temporal 
douad  their  seven-year  developniea 
a  base  on  Tinlan  because  of  budgi 
tlons.  Pentagon  officials  claim  Tin 
be   an  e.fcelleut   "fallback"  po.si 
event  of  continued,  forced  v/i 
other    American    bases    in    Asia 
Thailand. 

Another  prospective  use  of  Tin 
the  Pentagon  has  not  abandoned    a 
to  Administration  officials,  is  storai 
clear  weapons  on  the  island,  wheth 
a  major  military  base  is  built. 

Retired  Admiral  Gene  LaKocqiie 
the  Center  for  Defense  Informatio 
freshman  Senator  Gary  Hart.  Co 
ocrat,  and  conservative  Seiiator 
Jr.,  Virginia  Independent,  all   que» 
alleged  strategic  value  of  the  Islands 
ate  floor  debate  on  Micronesia,  Hai 
that    the    far-flung    islands,    e 
poUtlcally     fragmented,     might 
strategic    liability   rather   than   a 
asset.  Byrd,  who  was  stationed  on 
IsUuds  during   World   War   II    c 
Islwids-   primary   .strategic    import 
their  unavailability  to  potentiallv 
tlons.  LaRocque  says  the  proposed 
no  sense  in  view  of  Thiians  proxii 
Guam,  and  argues  further  that  Worl  1 
concepts  of  "strategic  value"  have  b  e 
dered  obsolete  by  modern  techuoloa  v 
The  Administration  seems  to  be  f 
avoid  a  public  debate  on  Micronesia 
ping  funding  for  the  covenant,  and 
agreement  itself,  through  the  ove 
Congress.  So  far.  the  strategy  has 
cessful.  In  March,  the  Senate  app 
47-to-39  vote  $1.5  million  for  the 
transition"   to   commonwealth   i 
though  the  Senate  specified  that 
be  spent  only  after  the  Marianas 
gre-ss  approved  the  covenant.  Senate 
revealed  that  the  State  Department  la 
financing  the  Marianas'  plebiscite 
Congressional  authorization  It  was 
closed  that  much  of  the  $1.5  million 
Ization.  though  intended  to  be  spei 
the  plebiscite,  is  earmarked  toward 
burslng"  the  Marianas  for  "political 
tlon"    projects   conducted    be/ore 
provided,  of  course,  that  the 
port  the  covenant. 

Micronesia's  future  Is  hardly  one 
nation's  most  pressing  concerns,  but 
raise  serious  foreign   policy  issues 
territorial  Integrity  give  way  to 
tlon   to   suit   the   purposes   of   the 
States?  Is  a  separate  status  for  the 
consistent    with    the    traditional    / 
commitment  to  self-determination? 

f^L?^*^.^^^-  *^"*  *o  succumt 
Adnxlntetr»tlon  initiative  stamped 
national  security"? 

Most  Important,  is  the  United  State 
ing   a  new.  durable,   coetlv.   and  d 
commitment   to   Its  self-appointed 
policeman  of  the  Pacific? 
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(From  the  Nation,  April   19,   197^ 

New  Outpost  op  Empdik 

(By  Stephen  c.  Murray) 

BaaKEutT.— On    February    16    the 

States  made  its  first  move  to  acqul 

territory  in  more  than  fifty  years  By 

a  covenant,  the  legislature  of  the  ha 

Islands  In  the  remote  Western  Pacifl< 

cated  their  willingness  to  become  an 
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Ican  Commonwealth,  a  status  like 
Puerto  Rico.  The  pact  becomes  fina 
proved  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  by^ 
scite  among  the  Islanders,  whose  14,00 
iatlon  Is  concentrated  on  Saipan  and 
scenes  of  fierce  battles  In  World  W 
seems  likely  that  a  majority  of  the 
tants  of  the  Marianas  will  endorse  tl- 
monwealth  arrangement,  but  this 
into  Islands  3,300  miles  west  of  " 
5.400  miles  from  the  coast  of  Cam 
motivated  chiefly  by  American  self-i, 
witli  the  political  maneuvers  directed 
Pentagon,   which   plans   a   $300-n 
and  naval  base  for  Tinlan.  The  covena 
U^  L^m"?""  '°  '^^  expressed  wishes 
w  th  fif  1:;'°"^  "'*^  °o  agreement 
with  the  Marianas  at  thl.s  time 

Since  1947.  the  United  States'  has 
Istered  Micronesia,  comprking  the  J 

Sorv    T   ^"°"-   I^lanls    L   « 
territory.  It  was  one  of  eleven  r-.^v, 

doled  l^tTT  "^  --^^^n'ed  Na«^ 
thl  ^,.»  '°  *^®  '^*''*  of  great  power 
the  native  people  were  ready,  in  the' 
of  the  trusteeship  agreement  for 
government  or  independence  •'  Pro 
start,  however.  America's  overrldiUK  lAt 
Ml  Micronesia  was  its  strategic  locatlo  1 

ii  d'nf 'hV''/  "^"^  ""'^  *°  °^«'  ^°ono°*' 
and  no  historic  ties  to  the  United 
WlulL-  Civil  administrators  sent  ?here 
had  po  iclcs  to  follow  or  money  to 

sight    of    the    potential    military 
islands    practically    on    Asla'.s    doorstfet 
secret  study  done  under  the  Kenn«  v 

l""'o7",°h"    "1;?    '°"°^-''^e    the'^'mu' 
rT.  .  ^  o  "^^ought    recommended    tha 
United  .States  as..uie  Itself  of  future  c  >i 
of   Micronesia   by  increasing  ConJres 
grants  to  the  territory,  educating  the^ 
in   American   ways   and  th«  "c^  """ 
plebiscite  while  Microneslan  apprec 
*%'^f«°«,'-osity  was  at  a  maximum 
This   plan   went   forward   m   its  . 

tirfrom  ^'^  '^r-  ^^^'^ "  -^  ^^o 

t»on   from  the  Congress  of  MicronesiJ 
territory-Wide  legislature.  wSngton 

ing  talks  aimed  at  achieving  a  new  d( 
status  for  the  trust  terrlto^   -^hT  C 
oLr"  tha^of  r''^"^  '^Jecte^'ALeric^' 
entire  terrltori',  and  countered  with  it 
proposal  of  "free  association"    Undir* 
an    arrangement,    the    Mlcroneslans 

t^Tunlfef  c,f  f  ™^  •^'^»»r«  whiirall, 
tne  United  States  to  handle  their 

they  would  make  certain  lands  ^aUal 

^r^gTou^r"^  '°"^^  ''^  ^^*=^  °"^' 
But  negotiations  on  free  association 

make  ^J^r-  T?''*  ^'^'*  *'>*'™«  An^erlc. 
fq?^  A^L  f  l*"®  proposed  relatlonshl] 
uJin.  ^fi?*  *°°*'  advantage  of  thTf 
unity   holding   the   disparate   islanden 

ftatus'  t^f.T.'^'^  ^P«^»«  tLs  S  po" 
lo^i    K*"*"   *^®  Marianas.   This  grouc 

Z^l  ^^'^    *^*    "'^t    Westernized    o' 
Microneslan  Islands  and  had  prevlousiv 
cle^  Its  hope  for  close  t^sTthe  L 
states.  It  was  also  the  site  of  the  moe 
tensive  American  military  land  re  * 

The  United  Nations,  opposed  to  r« 
tion  of  political  units  on  tribal  or  ree 
lines  objected  to  the  talks.  The  UN  Vk 
tr^tt'',^.°'    '^'^    protested    that    the   l|. 
t>T  ,!f  ^*P  agreement  gave  no  authorll  7 
the  Maxianas  to  negotiate  separately  ^ 

Micronesia  pleaded  with  Washington  to 
no  arrangements  with  the  Marianas  ° 
Microneslan  national  referendum  had 
a  clearer  view  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Nor  is  there  precedent  for  an  adm 
power  to  absorb  a  trust  territory-  the 
ten   trust   territories  are  now  either 
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pendent  nations  or  self-governing  states  un- 
der something  like  the  free  aasoclation 
Micronesia  has  sought.  All  this  the  United 
States  has  chosen  to  Ignore. 

As  members  of  a  commonwealth  the  people 
of  the  Marianas  would  live  under  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty, and  any  constitution  they  might 
draw  up  could  not  conflict  with  either  the 
American  Constitution  or  the  covenant  Just 
signed.  The  Chamorros.  as  the  natives  are 
called,  would  become  VS.  citizens,  but  with 
no  voting  representative  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Some  islanders  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  fact  that  Americans  will  now  be 
free  to  emigrate  to  the  new  Commonwealth, 
whose  small  population  could  be  easily  over- 
whelmed. Landb(ridlng  Is  also  a  worry,  since 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  exercise 
powers  of  eminent  domain — on  the  nearby 
island  of  Guam,  an  American  possession  since 
1898.  outsiders  now  control  70  per  cent  of  the 
land. 

A  growing  number  of  Chamorros  have,  in 
fact,  begim  to  question  the  wisdom  of  tying 
themselves  permanently  to  the  Untied  States. 
Iiast  fall's  elections  to  the  Microneslan  Con- 
gress say  the  defeat  of  all  but  one  of  those 
politicians  who  favored  Immediate  Common- 
wealth status.  But  the  American  negotiator, 
Haydn  Williams,  pushed  on  anyway  with  the 
old  leadership  that  had  proved  so  accommo- 
dating. One  of  the  new  Congressmen  com- 
plained after  the  signing  of  the  covenant. 
"In  ten  years  the  i^ands  will  not  be  our 
own  .  .  .  the  majority  of  people  living  in  the 
Marianas  will  be  foreigners."  A  Chamorran 
student  observed,  "They  (Chamorros]  have 
been  bought  otr,  Just  bought  cheap,"  and  an- 
other added,  "Tht  Americans  use  dollars  in- 
stead of  bullets,  but  the  results  are  the 
same."  Still,  it's  doubtful  If  this  bitterness 
can  translate  itself  into  enough  votes  to 
carry  the  plebiscite  scheduled  for  June,  es- 
peciaUy  since  the  local  legislature  has  already 
approved  the  covenant. 

Stiffer  opposition  may  come  from  the  U.S. 
Congress,  where  Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D.,  Colo.)  is 
attempting  to  block  approval  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement, which  in  his  words  would  convert 
the  Islands  Into  a  "United  States  military 
colony."  Hart  termed  It  "appalling"  that  the 
United  States  would  "Involve  Itself  in  this 
type  of  archaic  policy,"  and  noted  that  the 
Administration  had  not  solicited  the  views 
of  Congress  on  the  "enormously  expensive" 
base  slated  for  Tinlan. 

Certainly  a  good  deal  of  money  would  flow 
from  Washington  to  Saipan  and  TInlan.  Over 
the  next  seven  years  America  plans  to  pay 
its  new  acquisition  $140  million,  which  in- 
cludes $19.5  million  for  a  fifty-year  lease  on 
military  lands.  The  huge  air  and  naval  com- 
plex, covering  two-thirds  of  Tinlan,  Is  seen 
as  a  primary  fall-back  position  once  U.S. 
forces  finally  withdraw  from  Okinawa.  Its 
location  in  the  Commonwealth  would  make  It 
seciu«  to  a  degree  that  bases  on  foreign  soil 
can  never  be.  The  actual  construction  of  the 
complex  appears  temporarily  delayed  because 
of  the  current  budget  squeeze.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration's willingness  to  flout  the  spirit 
of  the  trusteeship  agreement  and  shrug  off 
U.N.  protests  underscores  the  Pentagon's  de- 
termination to  maintain  strong  forces  In  the 
far  Paclfle.  Except  for  American  holdover 
bases  from  World  War  TL.  the  Pacific  has  seen 
rather  UtUe  military  activity  In  the  past 
generation.  Yet  Russia,  well  aware  of  VS. 
plans  in  Micronesia,  has  reportedly  asked 
Western  Samoa  for  harbor  rights.  It  would 
be  teagio  if  America's  ataylatle  puzsolt  of 
Manifest  Destiny  into  the  Marianas  touched 
off  the  remUltarlzation  of  the  Pacific  i»»^»"is 
Micronesia.  Involuntarily  the  chessboard  on 
which  foreigners  struggled  when  last  the 
Paclfle  was  militarized,  is  again  being  ma- 
nipulated f<w  its  strategic  value.  America  wiU 
turn  a  peaceful  tropical  island  Into  an  armed 
camp  poised  for  mUltary  adventuro. 


O01TCIX8S  or  MicBO] 
Saipan,  Mariana  Ulmdt,  Mag  IS,  1975. 
Hon.  Oaar  Habt 
Dirkaen  Office  BniUtnff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAX  SxKATox  Hast:  llie  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  inform  you  of  certain  actions 
now  being  contemplated  by  the  execuUve 
branch  of  your  government,  the  DepartmMit 
of  Interior  and  the  Office  of  IQcronesian 
Status  Negotiations  in  particular,  to  partt- 
tion  the  Trust  Territory  of  tha  Faeiflc  I»* 
lands  prior  to  termination  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Trusteeship  Agreement.  At  the  same 
time,  I  also  wish  to  share  with  you  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  I  represent  in  our  na- 
tional legislature,  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, regarding  the  sensitive  question  of 
Marianas  separation  from  the  other  districts 
of  Micronesia. 

Following  an  announcement  in  1072  that 
then  President  Nixon's  representative  to  the 
Microneslan  Status  Negotiations  would  m- 
Itiato  separate  future  political  status  nego- 
tiations with  the  Mariana  ISlanda  District,  a 
report  by  the  1973  United  Nations  Visiting 
Mission  to  Micronesia  stated: 

"We  wish  to  emphasize  here,  that  although 
the  Mlcroneslans  themselves  must  wcH'k  out 
for  themselves  what  kind  of  future  links 
they  wish  to  have  with  one  another,  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon  (UJS.)  Is  stUl  at  this  state  ob- 
ligated to  promote  national  unity  in  every 
way  possible."  (emphasis  added) 

Tet,  contrary  to  this  recommendation, 
plans  aro  now  being  formulated  to  Issue  an 
executive  order  to  divide  our  islands  from 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts of  Micronesia  before  your  Congress  will 
have  the  opportimlty  to  review  the  proposed 
Covenant  for  a  Marianas  Commonwealth. 

The  net  effect  of  this  action  will  be  ob- 
vious. A  third  U.S.-fimded  political  entity 
will  be  created  in  the  Islands  of  Micronesia, 
before  the  United  States  Congress  will  have 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  such  an  arrangement.  All  three  govern- 
ments— the  unincorporated  U.S.  territory  of 
Guam,  the  new  Marianas  commonwealth, 
and  the  rest  of  Micronesia,  which  Is  present- 
ly negotiating  a  "free  association"  status 
with  yotir  country — will  each  be  financed  by 
American  taxpayers. 

A  plebiscite  is  scheduled  to  be  held  here  In 
June  with  only  55  percent  approval  required 
to  permanently  link  the  Marianas  to  your 
country.  If  accepted  by  the  Marianas  voters, 
the  majority  of  whom  lack  formal  educa- 
tion, an  executive  order  will  be  Issued  Im- 
mediately, according  to  plans  already  an- 
nounced by  Interior,  to  cancel  Marianas  par- 
ticipation in  our  national  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  in  the  Microneslan  Constitutional 
Convention  which  will  convene  on  Saipan, 
July  12,  1975. 

It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that 
every  vigorous  pro-separatist  representative 
in  our  national  Congress  was  tossed  out  of 
office  dtiring  our  November  1974  oongreeslonal 
election,  including  the  chairman  of  the  Mar- 
ianas Status  Commlsslcm.  Unfortunately,  our 
"state"  legislatura,  the  Marianas  District 
Legislature,  which  created  and  determined 
the  membership  of  our  status  oommisslon, 
holds  elections  only  every  four  years  and, 
therefore,  has  not  yet  been  aifected  by  the 
rmrtdly  changing  sentiments  of  local  voters, 
whlcli,  in  my  opinion,  bays  ihwstioally 
changed  since  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
status  agreement  have  beoome  public  knowl- 
edge. Yet,  before  yictortons  representatives- 
elect,  who  advocated  a  "go  alow"  ivpnach  in 
our  negotiations,  were  sworn  into  office  and 
new  members  appointed  to  our  status  oom- 
mlssloa.  the  status  negotiations  were  sud- 
denly concluded. 

In  Aort.  the  United  States  negotlaton  and 
the  newly-defeated  members  of  the  «*«-«fl~r- 
Status  Oommisslon  who  proved  so  accom- 
modating to  the  U.S.  In  the  paist,  sin^ily  acted 


as  the  Section  never  happened.  The  defeated 
chatnaaai  of  the  Marianas  Status  Commu- 
slon.  Bdwanl  PangeUnan.  who  served  on  that 
body  by  ytrtae  of  being  a  member  of  the  na- 
ttooal  Congress  of  MicronasU's  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Future  Status,  was  forced  to  step 
down  from  the  Marianas  Status  Commis- 
sion. Shortly  thereof  to-,  however.  PangeUnan 
was  Hipolnted  by  the  mayor  of  Saipan  to  fill 
a  sudden  vacancy  on  the  Oommisslon. 

As  an  elected  representative  of  the  Mar- 
ianas people,  I  strongly  believe  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  your  Qovmunent  would 
be  committing  a  very  grave  Injustice  by  sep- 
arating our  Islands  before  your  Congress  has 
reviewed  the  oonvenant  agreement.  If  you 
decide  to  reject  part  of  that  agreement  after 
we  are  separated,  such  as  that  part  guaran- 
teeing exclusive  ownership  of  land  only  to 
VS.  dtlsens  of  "Marianas  descent",  fa:  ex- 
amjile.  what  alternative  will  our  pec|)le  haye 
then?  In  short,  I  oondemn  any  and  all  ac- 
tions, such  as  an  executive  order  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  which  will  result  in  di- 
ylslon  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
islands  and  cancel  Marianas  participation  in 
our  national  Congress  and  Microneslan  Con- 
stitutional Convention  before  the  United 
States  Congress  has  ratified  the  common- 
wealth covenant  agreement. 

Furthermore,  there  are  a  niunber  of  legit- 
imate and  very  crucial  concerns  which  de- 
serve public  debate  and  attention  before  the 
scheduled  June  17  plebiscite,  but  which  un- 
forttmately  I  feel  cannot  seriously  be  dealt 
with  by  our  generally  uneducated  voters  In 
the  Mariana  Islands. 

First,  the  people  of  the  Marianas  favor 
provisions  that  prevent  outsldera  from  buy- 
ing up  our  precious  acreage.  However.  I  have 
serious  reservations  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed "covenant's"  discriminatory  restric- 
tions (only  U.S.  citizens  of  "Marianas  De- 
scent" will  be  permitted  to  own  land)  will 
pass  the  constitutional  muster  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  For  us 
to  conclude  a  political  stetus  agreement 
where  this  vital  issue  is  in  doubt  seems  to  me, 
suicidal. 

Second,  my  constituents  are  very  much 
concerned  over  the  likely  influx  of  American- 
owned  business  ventures  (now  regarded  as 
'foreign')  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
driving  oiu:  own.  perhaps  less  efllclent  busi- 
nessmen, into  Insolvency.  Under  present  law, 
we  are  able  to  decide  who  may  or  may  not 
do  business  here.  Under  the  proposed  "cov- 
enant", we  will  have  no  such  control. 

Third,  as  a  resident  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, and  with  tdl  deference  to  your  own 
position  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  a  fu- 
ture Congress  of  the  United  States,  could 
drastically  modify  the  proposed  "covenant" 
agreement,  exercising  its  plenary  powers 
under  ArUcle  4.  Clause  3.  Paragraph  2  of 
the  UjS.  Constitution.  While  your  Congress 
clearly  has  the  power  to  alter  the  "covenant" 
through  subsequent  passage  of  a  statute,  it 
is  equaUy  clear  that  the  people  of  the  Mari- 
anas have  no  corresponding  right.  And,  in 
fact.  Ambassador  Williams,  the  top  UjB.  nego- 
tiator, has  never  said,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
tbs  people  of  the  Marianas  will  be  entitled  to 
a  second  referendum,  to  approve  or  AiB»p- 
prove  any  changes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  might  make  before  approving  the 
Covenant. 

Finally,  I  firmly  agree  with  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
DedaraUon  Regarding  Non-Self  Ooveming 
Territories  which  state: 

"Memben  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  assume  re^wnsibUities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  .  .  .  resognlae  the 
principle  that  the  intereste  of  tbs  Inhab- 
itants of  these  territories  are  paramount,  and 
accept  as  a  sacred  tnist  obligation  to  pcomoto 
to  the  utmost  .  .  .  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitents  of  these  territories  .  . ." 
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Because  of  these  obllgatioua.  we  believe 
that  your  responsibilities  to  tbe  people  of 
Micronesia  and  the  Marianas,  are  greater 
tiiau  your  obligations  to  your  own  citizens 
8t  home  in  America  because  we  do  not  enjoy 
lull  political  and  economic  freedom.  Likewise, 
1  strongly  believe  that  the  present  agreement 
bciveen  the  Marianas  Status  Commission 
aici  your  executive  branch  will  be  unaccept- 
able not  only  to  your  Congress,  but  to  the 
Marianas  people  as  well.  We  welcome  any 
agreement  whereby  the  interests  of  both 
sides  arc  protected,  iacludliig  your  strategic 
Interests  in  the  Western  Pacific,  but  I  feel 
the  0nited  States  Congress  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  approve  or  reject  the  proposed 
Murlanas  status  agreement,  before  partition- 
ii)g  by  your  executive  branch  is  actually 
carried  out. 

1  believe  that  the  present  .situation  in  the 
Northern  Marianas,  as  I  have  described  It 
I  and  I  urge  your  staff  to  verify  ray  statements 
so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  my 
veracity) ,  merits  the  closest  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Representative  Oscar  C.  Rasa. 
Marianas  Delegation,  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia,  Member,   Joint   Committee   on 
Future  Status,  and   Marianas   Status 
Co7nviission. 

Oregon  College  ov  EoucArioN, 
Jlfonmottt^,  Oreg..  Jime  10.  1973. 
Senator  Gary  Hart. 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  in  your 
attempting  to  block  the  acquUltion  of  the 
small  territory  of  the  Northern  Marianas  by 
the  United  States. 

Before  going  on,  Just  a  brief  introdtiction. 
I  am  from  the  Northern  Marianas.  I  have 
been  away  from  home  for  a  brief  time  and 
have  not  been  back  since  then.  I  left  to  come 
to  school  here  In  the  United  States  and  this 
Is  my  second  year  in  college.  So,  imfortu- 
natcly.  I  wUl  not  be  witnessing  the  voting  lor 
the  plebiscite  next  week  on  June  17th. 

However,  here  are  some  of  my  views  co.i- 
ccrnlng  this  political  event.  Pirst  of  all.  it 
seems  likely  that  the  majority  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Northern  Marianas  will  en- 
dorse the  Commonwealth  arrangement,  but 
tills  expansion  into  islands  3,300  miles  west 
of  Hawaii  and  6.400  miles  from  the  coast  of 
California  Is  motivated  by  American  self- 
interest,  with  political  maneuvers  directed  by 
the  Pentagon.  Prom  the  start,  America's  over- 
riding Interest  In  Micronesia  was  its  stra- 
tegic location.  While  civil  administrators 
sent  there  seldom  had  policies  to  implement 
them,  the  armed  forces  never  lost  sight  of 
the  potential  military  value  of  Islands  prac- 
tically on  Asia's  doorstep.  A  secret  study  done 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  and  fol- 
lowing the  military's  line  of  thought  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  asiture  Itself 
of  f  utttre  control  of  Micronesia  by  increasing 
congressional  grants  to  the  territory,  edu- 
cating the  people  In  American  Ways  and  then 
conducting  a  plebiscite  while  Micronesia  ap- 
preciation was  at  a  maximum.  Obviously,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
implement  programs  and  appropriate  grants 
that  would  benefit  the  people  of  Micronesia. 
Also,  to  see  to  it  that  the  native  people  are 
ready,  in  the  words  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment, for  self-government  or  Independ- 
ence". However,  the  United  States  baa  been 
terribly  slow  or  rather  Ignorant  In  the  eco- 
nomic developments  of  the  Islands  that 
would  eventually  lead  tbe  Islands  to  a  "self- 
government  or  Independence"  status.  So  I 
would  conclude  that  tlie  onlf  thing  the 
United  States  wants  from  Micronesia,  specif- 
ically, Marianas  Is  land  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

In  fact,  the  Pentagon  plans  a  WOO  million 
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air  and  naval  base  which  would 
'  re-locatlon  of  the  inhabitants  of 
called  Tinian,  a  former  B-29  base 
WWII.  I  am  sure  that  Is  not  at  all 
modating  to  the  people  of  Tinian. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the 
Northern  Marianas  seems  a  little 
the  rest  of  the  Microneslan  „..,„.._ 
Micronesian  islands  are  admhiisteret 
United  States  as  one  regardless  of 
versities   between   the   Micjronesian 
The  acquisition  of  this  small  terri 
stroys  the  power  of  the  Congress  ol 
uesia  (the  territory-wide  legislature 
gotlate  a  political  status  for  the 
tory.  Thus,  the  United  States  i.-.  n 
up  to  its  responsibility  in  making  tli« 
ready    for    "self-government    or    in 
ence",  but  rather  operating  on  a  .._. 
conquer  technique  to  acquire  the  on 
It  wants  from  the  Marianas— land, 
gress  of  Micronesia  pleaded  with 
ton  to  make  no  arrangements  with  . 
until  a  Microneslan  referendum  had 
clear  view  of  the  wishes  of  the 
the  United  States  ignored  tlie  requc 

Also,  the  United  Nations  Visiting 

of  1973  protested  that  the  1947  

Agreement  gave  no  authority  to  the 
em  Marianas  to  negotiate  separately 
rest'  of  the  territory.  Although  the 
runs  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Nations  that  no  agreement  be  made  ' 
Marianas  at  this  time,  again,  the 
Slates  has  chosen  to  ignore  this. 

Besides  all  these  things,  let  us  re 
selves   directly   to   the   Marianas 
itself  under  land  ownership  where 
that  only  descendants  of  the  Norther  i 
anas  shall  own  land.  I  am  optlmls 
the  U.S.  federal  court  would  rule 
constitutional   since   the   "U.S.   „- 
will  have  full  power  over  lands  in 
under   provisions   that    gives    the 
power    of    eminent    domain",    accon 
Ambassador  Franklin  Haydn  WillUim 
would    happen    to    the    landowners 
this  be  ruled  out?  They'll  get  nowlie 
personally  do  not  want   my  people 
up  in  reservation.<i,  should  that  be  t 
or  to  live  like  some  people  in  Hong  Kc 
do  not  have  any  permanent  homes  ai 
After  all,  I  belong  to  the  Carolinia: 
nuuiity  who.  in  fact,  were  the  first 
ants  of  the  Northern  Marianas,  but 
scendants  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
ously,  we  are  descendants   of   the 
Islands  as  our  name  implies.  Therefi 
wording  of  the  Covenant  under  land 
ship  is  totally  unfair  to  the  Carollnif 
muiiity   in   the  Northern   Marianas 
they  have  .spent  all  their  lives  on  the 
yet",  they  are  being  discriminated 
the  Covenant.  I  believe  this  is  u 
and  hope  you  can  defeat  this 
artion. 

With  all  these,  I  conclude  with 
rather  optimism  that  the  Marianas  _ 
(the  acquisition  of  the  Northern  Ma 
would    meet    defeat    in    the    United 
Congress  with  your  opposition  in 
Covenant    runs    counter    to    the    . 
wishes  of  the  United  Nations  that  nc 
ment  be  made  with  Marianas  at  th: 
Also,  the  Covenant  runs  counter  to 
pressed  wishes  from  the  Congress  of 
nesia  to  Washington  that  no  a 

be  made  with  Marianas  until  a 

referendum  had  given  a  clearer  view 
wishes  of  the  Micronesian  people.  In 
because  the  provisions  under  land 

in  the  Covenant  discriminates  a„ 

Carolinian  community  in  the  Norther: 
anas.  And  above  all,  the  United  Stat_ 
not  want  anything  from  the  Northen 
anas  but  land  for  military  purposes 

And  the  United  States  of  America 
turn  a  peaceful  tropical  island  Into  an 
camp  poised  for  military  adventure. 
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Before  closing  I  Thank  You  Very  Muth  for 
your  time  and  effort  in  at  least  leadli  g  my 
sincere  letter  and  hope  it  can  be  at  least 
considered  should  it  be  of  any  signiC  :ance 
to  you. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  A.  Tebuteb 
(A   concerned   citizen   of   the   Noi^hern 
Marianas  away  from  home.) 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  35 
ago  this  month  tlie  Soviet  Union 
snnexed    the    independent    natioHs 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  _ 
June  14  and  June  17,  these  thi-ee  __ 
nations  which  existed  for  centurifs 
distinct  communities  ceased  to 

During  this  same  period  in  June,  1 
after  the  Soviet  annexation,  the 

munists  deported  thousands  of 

Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  citizens 
mote  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
them    being    sent    to    enslavemerj 
Siberia. 

This    past    Sunday     

ceremonies  were  held  around  the  w 
States  in  mfemory  of  the  victims  o 
deportations. 

The  sufifering  of  these  tens  of 
sands  of  men  and  women  is  one  o 
great  tragedies  of  the  20th  century 
brutal  conquest  of  the  three  smal 
tions  reminds  us  of  the  unprinciple< 
termination  of  the  Soviets  to 
tlie   world   and   impose   their 
tyranny  on  all  mankind. 

Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  al 
managed  to  declai-e  their  in 

and  break  away  from  Russian 

during  the  Russian  Revolution.  But 
v.-ere  to  enjoy  little  more  than  tw^o 
ades  of  freedom  before  the  Soviets 
advantage  of  the  onset  of  World  Wfcr 
to  force  the  Baltic  States  into 
tion. 

The   mas.sive   deportations   from 
Baltic  States  to  the  Soviet  Union 
halted   by   the   German   occupatio  i 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  in 
But   when   the   Soviets   reoccupied 
Baltic  in  1944,  the  massive  deporta 
resumed  and  continued  for  5  years 

Mr.  President,  persons  of 
Estonian,  and  Latvian  heritage  in 
United  States  and  around  the  world 
for  the  day  when  independence  w 
restored  to  their  countries.  I  sha., 
their  concern  for  what  has  happenec 
is  happening  in  the  Baltic  States, 
too,  pray  that  the  people  in  these 
will  once  again  en.ioy  freedom. 
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FRENCH  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
Joint    Economic    Committee    has 
completed  2  days  of  hearings  on  the 
portant    Issue    of    national    economic 
planning.  As  my  colleagues  know,  S  tna- 
tor  Javits  and  myself,  and  other  l4em 
bers    of    the    Senate    have    lntr( 
legislation  to  establish  economic  plan- 
ning in  the  United  States.  I  have  tiken 
this  initiative  because  I  believe  we 
improve  our  tools  of  economic 
ment  If  we  are  to  achieve  better 
nomic  performance  in  the  future. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  wfe  do 
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not  know  about  economic  planning  in 
this  country.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  intend  to  do  what 
I  can  to  rectify  that  deficiency.  I  have 
asked  the  staff  to  develop  a  complete 
study  series  on  the  issues  that  would  be 
associated  with  establishing  economic 
I-lanning  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  need  to  do  is 
r:',iefullj'  examine  the  successes  and 
failures  of  economic  planning  in  the 
Western  European  countries.  France,  for 
example,  has  used  a  variety  of  planning 
techniques — some  with  considerable 
fuccess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  foUovv-ing  my  remarks  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  entitled,  "Planning  in  Prance," 
by  John  Sheahan,  from  the  March-April 
1975  Issue  of  Challenge  magazine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
foimd  this  article  interesting  because  it 
made  the  following  two  very  important 
points  about  planning. 

First,  the  success  of  planning  In 
Prance  has  depended  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  backing  It  has  obtained  from  the 
political  leader  in  power.  When  it  has 
been  strongly  supported,  it  has  worked 
well. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  read  about 
the  great  variety  of  planning  that  has 
occurred  in  France.  In  some  periods, 
planning  has  been  used  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  economic  growth  by  shifting 
priorities.  In  other  periods,  planning  has 
been  used  to  change  the  supply  side  of 
the  economy  by  infiuencing  development 
of  particular  industries  and  occupations. 
And,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  used  pri- 
marily to  stabilize  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  economy. 

In  any  event,  the  French  have  had  a 
rich  experience  in  economic  planning 
and,  interestingly  enough,  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  has  consistently  been 
higher  than  the  United  States  and  most 
Other  Western  European  countries.  I  in- 
tend to  find  out  why  this  is  so,  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  due  to  this  planning, 
so  that  the  United  States  may  benefit 
from  this  experience. 

ExHiErr   1 
Planning  in  France 
(By  John  Sheahan) 

(Three  decades  of  French  planning  offer 
some  lessons,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  for 
those  In  other  countries  Interested  in  the 
planning  process.) 

The  appeal  of  French  planning  Is  that  It 
attempts  to  combine  the  dynamic  forces  of 
a  market  system  with  explicit  consideration 
of  the  ways  in  which  markets  can  be  used  to 
serve  collectively  determined  social  goals.  It 
does  not  operate  by  giving  orders  to  firms  but 
by  shaping  the  framework  of  incentives.  At 
lea.st  In  principle.  It  should  create  the  sense 
ol  direction  that  would  make  economic 
growth  more  constructive. 

In  practice,  the  results  have  been  modest, 
passibly  even  negative  in  some  respects.  This 
Is  partly  a  matter  of  political  choice.  Recent 
presidents  have  been  on  the  conservative 
Bide,  and  democratic  planning  tends  to  go 
the  way  the  country  votes.  But  It  also  reflects 
conflict  among  alternative  ideas  of  what 
planning    can    mean.    Through    successive 


plans,  at  least  four  different  conceptions  of 
the  piurpose  of  planning  have  been  mixed 
together  in  varying  combinations: 

(1)  to  give  the  country  a  sense  of  tbe 
alternatives  open  with  respect  to  the  uses 
of  national  income,  the  division  of  Income, 
the  balance  between  private  consumption 
and  sozial  services  such  as  education  and 
health,  and  to  some  degree  the  composition 
of  private  consumption: 

(2)  to  determine  the  structure  of  produc- 
tion, the  development  of  particular  indus- 
tries and  occupations,  and  thus  tbe  supply 
characteristics  of  the  economy  as  distinct 
from  the  uses  of  income; 

(3)  on  a  more  partial  basts,  to  define  cor- 
rective programs  for  particular  problem  areas 
.'i-.icU  as  energy  or  transportation: 

(4)  to  clarify  the  conditions  necessary  for 
a  stable  economy  consistent  with  full  em- 
ployment and  external  balance. 

Ine  First  Plan  in  1946  was  based  on  sup- 
ply-specific planning  of  the  second  type. 
The  Seventh  Plan,  which  will  take  effect  in 
]!)76.  Is  likely  to  combine  the  third  and 
fourth  types.  However,  if  the  general  ap- 
proach to  planning  has  a  significant  future, 
it  will  probably  have  to  be  based  on  tbe  first 
concept. 

FEOM    PLAN    ONE   TO    FLAN    SEVEN 

At  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  period, 
the  feelings  of  release  and  hope  common  to 
the  peoples  of  France  and  the  United  States 
enabled  them  to  break  through  old  political 
restraints  and  try  new  methods  of  economic 
management.  In  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  economic  system 
was  scarcely  in  doubt;  the  problem  was  gen- 
erally seen  to  be  one  of  managing  aggregate 
demand  to  ensure  full  employment.  The 
Covmcil  of  Economic  Advisers  was  a  sensible 
answer  to  this  particular  problem,  with  a 
scope  of  activities  limited  to  economic 
stabilization. 

France,  however,  chose  the  second  way, 
and  created  a  Planning  Commission  to  re- 
organize the  structure  of  production.  French 
capitalism'  had  proven  unable  to  cope  with 
change.  To  be  dynamic,  capitalism  reqtilres 
two  basic  elements:  entrepreneurs  wlUing 
to  take  risks;  and  an  economic  system  in 
which  entrepreneurs  are  free  to  act  even 
when  the  changes  they  set  In  motion  under- 
mine established  positions.  Prewar  France 
certainly  had  some  capable  entrepreneurs, 
but,  compared  with  the  United  States, 
French  business  preferred  safety  and  it  op- 
erated m  a  social  milieu  that  tended  toward 
rigidity. 

In  artistic  and  Intellectual  domains, 
France  was  ahead  of  Its  times.  Yet  the  coun- 
try faUed  to  develop  an  economic  and  social 
system  that  would  accommodate  necessary 
change.  An  unusually  defensive  structure  of 
regulation  and  trade  restrictions  held  back 
the  transition  from  agriculture  to  industry, 
sheltered  smaller  producers  and  older  tech- 
niques of  production,  and.  In  the  process, 
helped  keep  social  classes  In  fixed  positions. 
France  graduaUy  lost  Its  earlier  ability  to 
provide  scientific  and  technological  leader- 
ship, proved  increasingly  unable  to  ctHnpete 
In  new  industries.  feU  behind  In  Income 
growth,  and  clung  to  an  extremely  unequal 
division  of  income  and  opportunities.  The 
one  significant  attempt  at  social  reform  by 
the  Popular  Front  government  in  1936  was 
swept  away  in  less  than  two  years  by  a  con- 
servative reaction.    ' 

After  France's  defeat  in  1940,  the  Vichy 
government  instituted  a  corporate  state  sub- 
servient to  those  who  had  clung  to  the  status 
quo  In  prewar  France.  Conservatism  became 
Identified  with  collaboration.  As  a  result, 
the  immediate  postwar  governments  were 
dominated  by  men  Identified  with  the  Re- 
sistance. Even  though  their  Individual  po- 
litical views  were  far  apart,  the  new  leaders 
were  able  to  agree  on  what  then  seemed  to 


be  drastic  changes:  establishment  of  a  thor- 
ough system. of  social  sectu-lty,  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  leading  banks  and  much  of  the 
country's  Infrastructure,  and  creation  of  a 
Planning  Commission  to  revitalise  tiie 
econ<miy. 

Jean  Mounet  and  the  members  of  the  firsi 
Planning  Commission  did  not  have  any  cleiu- 
autbority  to  force  firms  to  accept  the  Com- 
mission's plans,  but  they  could  couut  o.i 
many  of  the  new  people  In  government  fi- 
nancial and  regulatory  agencies  to  use  their 
positions  to  support  industrial  moderniza- 
tion. PHirther.  a  siguificaut  fraction  of  private 
business  management  accepted  the  concept 
of  planning  a^i  long  as  its  goal  was  moderu- 
Izatlou  of  the  economy.  The  Commission 
adopted  -a  form  of  planning  suited  to  the^e 
circumstances:  consultation  wii.h  all  Inter- 
ested parties,  technical  review  of  proposals 
which  originated  In  both  the  nationalized 
firms  and  private  companies  within  the  In- 
dustries selected  for  attention,  and  then  a 
bargaining  process  in  which  financial  Incen- 
tives and  regulatory  favors  were  traded  for 
cooperation.  The  approach  succeeded.  The 
French  economy  reached  and  then  maiu- 
talned  a  high  rate  of  growth,  even  though 
individual  firms  paid  only  as  much  aticii- 
tion  to  the  plans  as  they  wished. 

As  the  economy  moved  from  reconstruc- 
tion to  sustained  growth,  new  pres-sures 
forced  policymakers  to  give  attention  to  In- 
flation and  sectors  of  the  economy  other  thau 
Industry.  The  Second  Plan  (1954-57)  re- 
sponded by  shifting  somewhat  toward  the 
fourth  concept  of  planning,  giving  less  em- 
phasis to  expansion  and  more  to  economic 
stabilization.  Targets  for  production  were  set 
so  low  that  most  were  quickly  exceeded.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  achievement  of  the  period 
was  the  virtual  halt  of  inflatlcn  without  the 
creation  cf  significant  unemployment  or  a 
break  In  the  momentum  of  growth. 

Th©  Third  Plan  was  considerably  bolder.  It 
was  prepared  under  a  government  led  by  the 
Socialists  and  other  moderately  left  parties 
and  clearly  reflected  their  preferences  «-tih 
respect  to  the  content  of  growth.  The  plan, 
intended  fur  tlie  period  1953-61,  called  for  a 
reorientation  of  national  economic  goals  tlint 
vould  place  less  emphasis  on  private  con- 
sumption and  more  on  social  investment.  It 
moved  firmly  toward  the  first  concept  of 
planning — managing  the  uses  of  produc- 
tive capacity.  It  would  not  have  entaUed  any 
increased  control  of  producers  but  would 
have  worked  Instead  by  shaping  the  com- 
position of  government  expenditures  aiid 
credit.  Sector  planning  then  fllled  In  the 
gaps  between  the  new  composition  of  final 
demand  and  the  structure  of  Investment. 

Whether  or  not  the  Third  Plan  might  have 
led  to  a  real  change  in  the  course  of  growth 
Is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  the  government 
made  the  tragic  mistake  of  Intensifying  a 
futile  war  to  prevent  Algerian  Independence. 
Federal  spending  changed  In  the  wrong  di- 
rections and  the  plan  ceased  to  matter.  Sup- 
port for  the  government  disintegrated  and 
the  country  turned  to  de  GauUe.  The  Left 
has  not  won  a  presidential  election  since. 

The  Gaulllst  government,  which  wrote  tbe 
Fourth  and  Fifth  plans  In  the  19603.  and  that 
government's  direct  descendant,  which  pre- 
pared the  Sixth  for  1971-75,  continued  to  sup- 
port the  Idea  of  planning  and  added  some 
Interesting  themes.  But  the  GauUlsts  re- 
treated from  the  attempt  to  restructure 
growth  for  social  purposes  and  concentrated 
more  narrowly  on  Industrial  expansion  and 
the  develc^ment  of  new  technology.  And  even 
these  more  limited  objectives  were  com- 
promised by  the  increasing  concern  over  in- 
flation. The  Fourth  Plan  was  an  activist  pro- 
gram, particularly  Intended  to  stimulate  re- 
search and  tbe  development  of  advanced 
technology,  but  It  was  undercut  by  a  policy 
at   monetary    restriction.    The    Fifth    Plan 
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sought  to  combat  inflation  with  a  coherent 
iii(>omes  policy — a  program  which  might  have 
reconciled  high  growth  wlOi  leas  Inflation — 
but.  the  plan  got  very  Uttle  support  from  the 
government  as  a  whole  and  even  Iea«  from 
labor  and  private  business.  The  government 
>iir<>!!<.«d  flecal  and  monetary  restraint  in- 
stead, in  spite  of  rising  unemployment,  until 
the  popular  explosion  of  May  1968  broke 
through  thjs  atavistic  fixation. 

Recent  plans  have  backed  away  from  pro- 
duction targets  for  industry  and  have  turned 
more  lo  particular  problem  areas  and  even  to 
individual  companies  considered  to  be  e^e- 
clally  important  to  the  export  and  high  tech- 
nology sectors.  With  respect  to  social  plan- 
ning, perhaps  most  notably  for  health  care, 
the  pians  have  become  more  detailed  and 
more  pragmatic.  By  the  Sixth  i>lan,  health 
planning  had  gone  well  post  lt«  earlier  pre- 
occupation with  investment  In  equipment  to 
stress  policies  of  prevention  and  programs  to 
aid  groups  most  subject  to  Illness  and  acci- 
dent. Again,  it  tiu'ned  out  that  the  planning 
process  produced  excellent  Ideas,  but  the 
(government  failed  to  carry  them  out.  For  all 
forms  of  social  investment  combined,  the  rate 
of  actual  to  planned  expenditure  was  only  83 
{crcent  lor  the  Fifth  Plan  (1966-70).  and, 
ihroueh  1974.  wa.s  approxi.'uarelv  87  percent 
for  the  Sixth  Plan  ( 1971-75) . 

The  pattern  now  being  pas.sed  on  to  the 
Seventh  Plan  Is  thus  fairly  discouraging, 
if  one  thinks  of  planning  as  a  means  for 
achieving  basic  change  in  the  future  course 
of  eventH.  But  It  still  has  two  positive  ele- 
ments. One  is-  that  the  consulting  process 
allows  many  interests  to  be  expressed,  creat- 
ing presbures  on  the  government  to  widen 
Its  concern  beyond  Inflation  and  the  crises 
of  the  moment.  The  other  l.s  that  the  formu- 
lation of  corrective  programs  for  particu- 
liir  areas  is  encouraged,  especially,  at  pres- 
ent, in  iiealth  planning.  Even  though  there 
l.s  no  assurance  that  tlie  programs  will  be 
enacted,  the  planning  process  provides  a 
progres-sively  better  under.st.inding  of  these 
specific  problems. 

PLANNING  BY  CONStJLTATtOPJ  .\ttO  TTS  EFFECT  ON 
OBJKCTIVrS 

Amo'ig  the  many  explanations  as  to  why 
'he  planning  process  in  France  evolved  as 
11  did,  two  are  particularly  relevant  for  any 
other  country  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  such  planning.  One  argues  that  planning 
by  consultation  and  negotiation  drives  the 
planners  Into  such  close  alliance  with  busi- 
ness Interests  that  it  chokes  olT  concern  for 
social  reform.  The  other  maintaiixs  that 
planning  requires  a  significant  degree  of  con- 
trol over  international  trade  and  capital 
movements.  According  to  ihi.s  view,  plan- 
ning is  futile  in  an  ecouoray  with  a  large 
tr.ade  sector. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  consul- 
tation and  negotiation  process  has  fostered 
a  commiuilty  of  interest  between  the  plan- 
ners and  those  groups  within  management 
who  cooperate  with  them.  The  Planning 
Conunlssion  has  been  a  consistent  advocate 
of  high  rates  of  industrial  investment  and 
it  probably  has  nudged  govenunent  policy 
toward  lo\i^  corporate  tax  rates  and  regula- 
tory favors  for  cooperating  firms.  Tills  bias 
lia.s  its  good  side  in  that  it  encoiuages 
3trong  aggregate  demand  and  high  employ- 
ment. Moreover,  the  development  of  produc- 
tive capacity  Is  a  fundamental  social  con- 
cern. But  it  also  has  negative  Implications 
in  that  excessive  emphasis  on  industrial  In- 
vestment restricts  the  amount  of  resources 
available  for  othor  objectives. 

Cooperation  has  not  Involved  anything  like 
the  narrow  subservience  to  particular  indus- 
try interests  that  has  characterized  some  of 
the  American  regulatory  commissions.  The 
economywlde  Interests  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  high  quality  of  Its  staff  have 
saved  it  from  that.  But  it  is  still  true  that  a 
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have    to   change    their   styles   of 
method  which  requires  the 
grant  favors   to  corporations  in 
cooperation   is   tantamount   to 
commission  a  spokesman  for  buslnefs 
government.  In  particular,  the 
acts  as  a  represeiitative  for  the  fir 
It  finds  easiest  to  deal  with:   these 
largest  companies  vvitli  professional 
ments  best  able  to  understand  and 
the  plans.  The  Commission  has 
niatically  favored  greater  industrial 
tration.  This  attitude  has  led   to 
concentration    both    where    it    m 
greater  efficiency  and  where  it  may 
functional  size.  It  ItHS  weakened  ai 
of  significant  domestic  competition 
were   a   French    corporation,    ilie 
Commission  would  be  its  natural  all 

Was  it  inevitable  that  planning 
consultittion  and  cooperation  with 
would  lead  to  a  rpductlon  of  social 
Probably  not.  The  Planning 
not  dominate  the  policies  of  tlie  gov 
The    proposals    incorporated    in    t 
Plan  give  a  clear  indication  of  wh 
be  done  if  the  country  elected 
with  greater  social  coiicern.s.  Tlie 
Commission  may  alter   the   baianct 
business  interests  in  those  conserva 
ernments  that  already  lean  In  this 
but,  within  a  more  socially  oriented 
ment.  It  might  provide  a  healthy 
genuine  investment  requirements. 
uiissiQii  would  certainly  be  able,  a 
ably  v.'ould  prefer,  to  fit   investmejit 
into  a  more  erj^ualitarian  framework 
reform  if  the  country  elected  a 
ihat  wanted  to  move  this  wav. 

The  tendency  of  French  piamiii)!; 
the  business  community  could  be  m 
by  getting  away  from  stipply-specl; 
iilng  of  the  second  type  mentioned 
is  this  particular  \ersion  of  planniii 
by  requiring  business  cooperation  at 
of  detailed  enterprise  decisions,  st 
cards  ngaUist  social  reform.  Plans  of 
type,  which  define  the  goals  of  .socie 
than  the  actions  of  iirdividual  firn 
rtu.stries,  would  free  tlie  system  from 
to  bargain  with  producers.  It  woul 
possible  to  drop  faupply-speciiic  pla 
un  economy  which  does  not  have 
trade  sector,  but  ii  should  be 
the  more  open  svstem  France  has  ii 
raises  the  second  set  of  issues  centri 
evolution  of  French  planning:  In  w 
does  an  open  croaomy— one  witli 
trade  sector-  limit,  and  in  what  \va 
liberate,  tlie  kinds  of  pUuniing 
possible? 

PLANNING  IN  A  RFI.ArivKI^   OPEN 

Moruiet    and    the    members    of 
Planning  Commis.siou  directed  po.stJ^- 
icy  toward  a  more  open  economy  in 
end  the  self -perpetuating  stagnaii 
prewar  system,  to  force  French   in 
modernize  and  keep  up  with  the 
world.    Tills   choice   has    tjoen 
for  the  character  of  Frencli  pluuninfi 
it  dissolves  the  con'iection  betweei 
determined  goals  with  re-spect  to  i 
position    of    final    demand    and    th 
structure  of  dome^^tic  production 

In    an    open    economy,    objectives 
sphere  of  linal  demand  may  be  ac 
importing     goods     rather     than 
them.    Investment    programs   for 
firms  Of  Industries  may  turn  out  to 
t.ikes  either   becau.se  costs  are   too 
meet    import    competition    or    beca 
ducers  are  able  to  find  export  mat 
need  to  expand  production  beyond 
domestic  targets.  Both  export  mar 
import  supplies  can  diverge  from 
tions  for  reasons  beyond  national 
Any  plan  which  entails  a  fixed  pr 
production  would  therefore  be  a 
Plans  may  be  orir-nted  toward  impr<|\- 
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flexibility  of  supply,  but  they  should  iot 
specific  production  targets  or  atten  pt 
ensure  markets. 

Breaking   the    connections   betweer 
demand   and   the   structure   of 
does  not  preclude  a  form  of  plaiinin 
tered  on  the  uses  of  national  hicom 
decision  of  a  country  to  devote  more 
ease,   to   improvement   of   the 
or  to  mass  transportation  Instead  of 
lattomobiles  can  be  implemented  more 
liy  In  an  open  economy.  International 
frees  the  pattern  of  demand  from  the 
of  domestic  production.  It  widens  the 
of  supply  and  lessens  pressures  to 
plans  as  a  form  of  market  support 
ducers.    Plannins   must    match    the 
total  demand  to  total  productive 
but  it  need  not  make  the  investmeijt 
production   decisions   of  individual 

For  those  who  view  French  plannhik 
means  of  altering  the  structure  of 
t  ion,  emphasis  on  the  flexibility  gaine< 
foreign  trade  appears  to  be  a  loss  of 
If  the  nation's  goal   is  not  just  to 
certain  amount  of  ho.spital  equipmei^t 
data-processuig   services    available, 
produce   them   as   well,    their 
trade  gets  hi  the  way.   A  completely 
economy  allows  supply-specific  plan 
human   skills  and   nontradable   good ; 
services,  but  it  rules  out  application 
same  approach  to  tradable  industrial 
uct.s. 

Namrally,  these  conflicting  views  of 
ning  have  resulted  in  a  series  of 
In  the  19.50s  pressure  led  the  Planning 
mission  to  propose  postponing  entry  i^o 
Common  Market.  The  de  Gaulle 
ruled  the  other  way  in  1958  but  soon 
course  to  shelter  national  development 
computers  and  atomic  energy.  Attentio  i 
came    to   center    on    advanced 
wlilch  received  considerable  support 
government   ptirchases    and    research 
tracts,  while  more  open  policies  were  fo 
in  less  sensitive  fields  such  as  consume 
durables.  Consequentlv,   there  are 
portant  industrial  sectors  in  wliich 
specific    planning   can    be   applied, 
crucial  nonindustrial  sectors  such  as 
plaiiiiiiig.  the  main  issues  relate  to  tr 
and  U3e  of  human  .skills,  not  to  Internt  I 
trade.    So    supply-.speciflc    planning 
ruled  out  by  any  means.  An  open 
works   against  supply-speoific   plaiini 
most  industrial  fields.  But  this  is  not 
aster  which  weakens  planning  but  a 
t;ra(.e.  for  it  frees  phtiiners  fr<jm  depci 
on  private  busineiss  decision.s. 

WHAT     REMAINS    THAT     IS     USEFUL 

Planning  as  practiced  in  France  is 
strument  of  economic  management  thkt 
real  potential.  But  most  of  that  poter  tl 
being  wasted.  Not  becau.se  of  any  fata 
tations  imposed  by  the  market  system 
a  relatively  open  economy.  The  waste 
becau.se  recent  governments  have  bee  i 
occupied   with    manipulating   aggrega 
fight   inflation  or  with  salient  problejii; 
the  moment.  But  they  have  failed  to 
long-range  goals  that  might  help  sha^e 
future  of  society. 

American  economists  who  have 
despair  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
are  probably  wrong  to  think  that  the 
tion  of  the  American  economy  woulc 
been  greatly  different  had  there  been  s 
ning  commission  instead.  They  are 
two  ways  at  once:  the  Council  could 
a  constructive  force   if  any 
wanted  to  make  It  so:  and  a  planning 
mission  would  not  have  helped  much 
the  kinds  of  planners  and  ideals  that 
have  been  likely  under  the  current 
and  his  predecessor. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  sound   instinc 
makes  many  people  in  France  want 
planning  and  some  in  the  United 
propose  it.  All  noncommunist  countri*s 
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management  in  fundamental  ways  if  they 
are  to  cope  with  problems  that  now  go  far 
beyond  questions  of  aggregate  demand.  Eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  sense  of  material  output 
must  be  slowed  down  without  generating  the 
high  unemployment  that  would  almost  au- 
tomatically result  under  present  conditions. 
France  needs  to  recover  some  of  its  earlier 
ability  to  serve  human  values  in  a  society 
with  slower  economic  growth,  while  avoiding 
the  rigidities  and  extreme  inequality  that 
characterized  its  prewar  system.  Inflation,  in- 
ternational capital  flows,  and  the  behavior  of 
multinational  firms  all  require  that  the 
world  economy  be  taken  fully  into  account 
when  national  policy  is  determined.  And  na- 
tional policy  should  not  be  based  on  narrow 
self-interest;  it  must  be  a  policy  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  accept  as  a  basis  for 
cooperation. 

The  last  innovative  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  in  the  Kennedy  administration,  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  broader  frame  of  refer- 
ence and  began  to  create  one.  It  went  beyond 
demand  management  to  Include  corrective 
measures,  notably  wage  and  price  policies 
and  at  least  the  beginnings  of  programs  to 
correct  supply  deficiencies  In  medicine  and 
construction.  These  were  potentially  crucial 
innovations,  designed  to  meet  needs  that 
could  not  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  ex- 
isting American  framework  of  economic 
management.  Planning  would  offer  a  more 
appropriate  institutional  structure  for  such 
efforts.  It  need  not,  and  probably  should  not, 
give  any  major  role  to  the  directive  planning 
of  individual  supply  decisions  with  which 
French  planning  started.  What  is  required 
most  of  all — and  this  is  something  France 
needs  to  recover — is  the  kind  of  planning 
that  considers  explicitly  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  offers  a  coherent  sense  of 
direction  for  social  change. 


S.  1611,  A  BILL  AMENDING  TITLE  H 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  Apnl  I 
introduced  legislation  that  would  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  cut  out  bureaucratic  redtape  which  is 
responsible  for  construction  delays  and 
escalating  costs.  This  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  minimize  the  time  involved  in 
applying  for  wastewater  treatment 
grants,  give  the  States  greater  authority 
and  responsibility  over  their  own  water 
pollution  programs,  accelerate  the  time 
table  for  meeting  our  water  quality 
goals,  and  finally  stimulate  employment 
opportunities  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

The  constiniction  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants  and  the  resulting  improve- 
ment of  water  quality  will  benefit  both 
the  environment  and  the  economy.  Such 
projects  reflect  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  protecting  the  environment  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  jobs  for  countless 
construction  workers  who  are  out  of 
work. 

In  the  past,  I  have  heard  criticism 
from  numerous  State  officials  that  the 
program  was  being  restrained  by  its  own 
provisions.  These  were  people  who  were 
complaining  not  of  impoimdment  or 
lack  of  commitment,  but  of  the  lengthy 
administrative  processes.  The  legislation, 
S.  1611.  would  resolve  most  of  the  delay 
problems  and  accelerate  implementation 
of  Public  Law  92-500.  while  benefiting 
the  taxpayer  by  reducing  project  costs. 


Last  week  the  Sussex  County  Council 
of  Delaware  advised  me  that  the  council 
fully  endorsed  my  legislation.  The  coun- 
cil outlined  numerous  delays  which 
State  and  local  officials  encounter  under 
Public  Law  92-500  and  its  regulations. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Sussex  County 
Council  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mav  27,  1975. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington..  D.C. 
Dear  SENAToa  Roth;  Please  be  advised  that 
the  Sussex  County  Council,  after  careful  con- 
;  iteration,  has  elected  to  fully  endorse  and 
support  S.  1611,  a  bill  which  you  have  intro- 
duced to  amend  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.) 
to  provide  for  State  certification. 

The  Sussex  County  CouncU  has  had  con- 
sidering experience  in  applying  for,  receiving 
and  accepting  federal  grants  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500).  To  date 
three  construction  grants  and  two  final  de- 
sign grants  totaUlng  nine  million  dollars 
have  been  awarded  to  Sussex  County  under 
this  legislation.  While  these  grants  have  been 
very  beneficial  in  reducing  the  local  share  of 
capital  cost  for  needed  wastewater  collection 
and  treatment  systems,  costly  time  delays 
have  been  experienced  in  the  grant  applica- 
tion review  process. 

It  is  the  County's  perception  that  these 
detainments  have  occurred  primarily  at  the 
federal  level  of  review.  In  some  cases,  a  grant 
offer  was  not  made  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  until  fourteen  months  fol- 
lowing submission  of  applications  and  other 
necessary  documents  to  the  Delaware  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environmen- 
tal Control.  These  particular  applications 
were  submitted  according  to  State  deadlines 
and  resulted  in  FUcal  Year  1974  grant  offers 
being  made  in  January,  1975.  Such  delays 
create  project  scheduling  problems  as  well  as 
increased  financial  burdens  due  to  the  Infla- 
tion of  project  costs. 

The  most  apparent  and  efficient  wav  to 
expedite  funding  approval  while  maintaintag 
quality  control  over  the  grant  program  Is  to 
allow  qualified  States  to  administer  and  be 
primarily  responsible  for  application  review 
procedures.  Delaware's  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Control  already  conducts  a  rather 
extensive  review  of  all  wastewater  project 
applications  (since  the  State  matches  the 
Federal  75  percent  share  with  a  10  percent 
share)  and  should  be  qualified  for  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  conclusion.  It  seems  to  be  in  the 
County's  economic  and  environmental  favor 
to  hasten  the  award  of  federal  grants  for 
needed  water  pollution  control  faculties.  The 
sooner  these  projects  can  be  Initiated,  the 
sooner  they  can  be  completed  and  serve  to 
help  abate  water  pollution.  Proper  review 
procedures  are  stUl  needed  to  ensure  plan- 
ning coordination,  non-adverse  environmen- 
tal impact  and  technically  feasible  systems. 
Federal  certification  of  qualified  States  to 
perform  this  function  will  alleviate  the  de- 
lays at  the  federal  level  while  ensuring  that 
the  necessary  review  Is  accomplished. 

The  Sussex  County  Council  would  very 
much  ^predate  your  fuU  attention  to  this 
Important  bill.  If  the  CouncU  can  assist  you 
in  affecting  its  passage,  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  T.  Conaway, 
Sussex  Coutity  Administrator. 
William  C.  Henkt,  P.E., 

Sussex  County  Engineer. 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  IMPORT 
ACT 

Mi-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16,  1975,  I  introduced  S.  1950,  the 
Petroleum  Pi-oducts  Import  Act.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  tlie 
United  States  to  impose  higher  rates  of 
duty  on  products  derived  from  petro- 
leum, to  distribute  the  revenue  from 
such  increased  rates  of  duty  to  States 
which  consume  such  products,  and  for 
other  pmposes. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  seriously 
ovei-due  in  its  response  to  the  need  for 
a  national  energy  program  to  deal  effec- 
tively and  comprehensively  with  our  Na- 
tion'.s  growing  energy  problem.-;.  I  believe 
that  S.  1950  provides  a  program  that 
would  be  most  effective  in  helping  Amer- 
ica accomplish  a  reduction  in  energy 
consumption  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  tlie  opportunity  to  give 
this  bill  careful  consideration,  together 
wJtii  the  reasons  set  out  to  support  it  at 
the  time  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Uie  text  of  my  bill,  S.  1950  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1950 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ire  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  headnotes  for  schedule  4,  part  10,  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  headnote ; 

•■4(a)(1)  The  President  shall  establish  a 
program  to  allocate  among  Importers  the 
amount  of  residual  fuel  oils  and  middle  dis- 
tillates classifiable  under  Items  475.05  and 
475.10  respectively  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion free  of  duty  during  any  calendar  year. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  the  President  shall  issue  a  license 
to  each  eligible  Importer  for  each  calendar 
year  which  will  permit  such  Importer  to 
enter,  or  withdraw  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, free  of  duty,  such  amounts  by 
volume,  of  residual  fuel  oils  and  middle  dis- 
tillates classified  under  items  475.05  and 
475.10  respectively  as  are  determined  by  the 
table  in  sub-part  4(b)  (1)  of  the  headnotes. 

'  (3)  After  consulting  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
President  shall  issue  licenses  for  the  duty 
free  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse 
for  consumption  trf  residual  fuel  oils  and 
middle  distUlates,  classified  under  items 
457.05  and  476.10  respectively,  during  any 
calendar  year  to  any  person  who.  In  the  de- 
termination of  such  Administrator,  Is  endur- 
ing severe  hardship.  The  total  amoimt,  by 
volume,  of  such  products  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  free 
of  duty  pursuant  to  Ucenses  Issued  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  calendar  year  may  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  by  volume, 
of  such  products  which  were  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  durmg  calendar 
year  1972. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'eligible  importer'  means  a  person  who 
imported  such  products  during  calendar  year 
1972." 

(b)  (1)  The  amount,  by  volume,  of  middle 
distUlates  and  residual  fuel  oils  which  may 
be  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  free  of  duty  shall  be  a  per- 
cmtage  of  the  total  amount,  by  volume,  of 
such  products  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,    for    consumption    during    the 
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calendar  year  1972.  The  applicable  percentage 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

Middle  Residual 

dlstUlatea  fuel  oils 

Year:                                    Percent  Percent 

1976 80  80 

1977    80  70 

1978    80  60 

1979   40  50 

1980 20  35 

1981  and  thereafter 0  20 

;2»    For   purpose   of   paragi-aph    (1)  — 

(A)  the  term  "Middle  Distillates"  Includes 
products  classifiable  under  Items  475.05  and 
475.06.  and 

(B(  the  term  "Residual  Fuel  Oils"'  Includes 
products  classifiable  under  Items  475.10  and 
475.11. 

(b)  Schedule  4,  part  10  of  such  schedule.s 
la  amended — 

(1>  by  striking  out  all  of  that  portion  of 
the  schedule  on  page  144  beginning  «-lth 
the  words  "Crude  petroleum  •  •  •  "  and  end- 
ing with  the  words  "•  •  •  without  additives." 

(2)  by  adding  new  item  475.00  to  read  as 
follows: 

475.00:  Reconstituted  crude  petroleum  arid 
topped  crude  petroleum.  4.77r  per  gallon — 
4.77*  per  gallon. 

(3)  by  sti:iklng  all  of  Item  475.05  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

475.0S:  Middle  distillate  fuel  olLt  (in- 
cluding kerosene)  derived  from  petroleum, 
.shale,  or  both,  with  or  without  additive."?,  and 
certified  by  importer  not  to  be  further  re- 
fined, in  any  calendar  year  prior  to  entry, 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption of  an  amou:it  equal  to  the  appli- 
cable percentage  for  that  year,  as  determined 
under  headnote  4(b>  to  this  subpart,  free — 
free. 

475.06:  Other  middle  dlstUlate  fuel  oUs. 
7.14*  per  gallon — 7.14<f  per  gallon. 

(4>  by  striking  all  of  Item  475.10  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

475.10:  Residual  fuel  oils  derived  from 
petroleum,  shale,  or  both,  with  or  without 
additives,  and  certified  by  importer  not  to 
be  further  refined.  In  any  calendar  year  prior 
to  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  percentage  for  that  year,  as  de- 
termined under  headnote  4(b)  to  this  sub- 
part, free — free. 

475.11:  Other  residual  fuel  oILs,  4.77<  per 
gallon — 4.77<  per  gallon. 

(5)  by  striking  all  of  Item  475.25  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

476.25:  Motor  fuel.  Jet  fuel.  7.14#  per  gal- 
lon— ^7.14^  per  gallon. 

475.26:  Others,  9.62r  per  gallon— 8.52i*  per 
gallon. 

(6)  by  striking  all  of  item  475.30. 

(7)  by  striking  out  "0.26<  per  gal."  and 
"O.S*  per  gal."  In  rate  columns  numbered  1 
and  3  of  Item  475.35  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "7.14*  per  gal.",  respectively. 

(8)  by  striking  out  "0.2*  per  gal."  and 
0.5('  per  gal."  in  rate  columns  numbered  1 
and  2  of  Item  475.40  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "7.14*  per  gal.",  respectively, 

(J»)  by  striking  out  2*  per  gal."  and  "4* 
per  gal."  in  rate  columns  numbered  1  and  2 
of  Item  475.45  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"7.14*  per  gal",  respectively,  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  "0.25<?  per  gal."  and 
"0.5*  per  gal."  In  rate  columns  ntunbered  1 
and  2  of  Item  475.65  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "7.14*  per  gal.",  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
S'hall  pay  to  the  Government  of  each  State 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
duties  collected  on  products  classifiable  un- 
der Items  475.06,  and  475.11  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  which  are  first 
sold  in  such  State,  as  determined  xmder  sub- 
section (b). 


p«  son 


(b)  for  Purposes  of  subsection  (a 
uct  shall  be  considered  to  be  first 
State  If  the  domlcUe  of  the  first 
puchases  such  product  from  the 
thereof  is  in  such  State  or.  In  the 
Importer  who  Is  the  final  consumei 
product,  the  domicile  of  such  Impoi 
importer  of  such  products  shall 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energ; 
Istratlon,  in  such  form,  manner,  ani 
time  as  tlie  Administrator  prescribes 
latlons,  the  identity  of  each  person 
such  Importer  sells  such  product", 
mlnl.strator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
tration  shall  report  the  aniouni.  of 
ucts  sold  ill  each  State  to  the  Sec 
the  Treasury  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
ated   to  the  Secretary  of  the 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
lected  on  such  products  during 
dar  year  for  the  purpose  of  carryln< 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
'State"   Includes  each   State   of  thi 
States,   the   District   of   Columbia, 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  3.  (1)  The  amendments 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
respect   to   articles   entered,   or   w 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
cember  31,  1975. 

(2)   The  rates  of  duty  prescribed 
columns  numbered  1  of  the  Tariff 
of  the  United   States,  as  amended 
Act.  shall  be  considered  to  have 
claimed  by  the  President  as  being 
or  appropriate  to  cari-y  out  trade 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  part 
statutory   provisions    enacted    by 
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SENATOR     SCOTT     KONOREl  > 
SERVICE   TO   THE   JEWISH 
MUNITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  PresidentJ  several 
weeks  ago  the  distinguished 
leader.  Hugh  Scott,  was  honored 
adelphia  for  his  work  in  behalf 
ters  of  special  interest  to  the 
community.  He  was  introduced 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  a  former 
the  American  Bar  Association 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
Fresemtation    op    Honorable    Hue 

BT    Bexnakd    O.   Segal   at   the 

CoNrEKENCE    DiNNEB 

Mr.   Chairman,   Senator  and   Mr 
Reverend  Rabbis,  ladles  and 
la  of  course  a  highly  prized  prlvUeg 
to  present  to  you  this  evening,  a 
lean  and  my  warmly  cherished  frieild 

Hugh   Scott   has   been   a  Membei 
Congress  for  33  years — 16  of  then 
House  of  Representatives,  and  17  In 
ate.  A  reflection  of  the  esteem  in 
held   by   those   who  have  known 
over  the  longest  period — his  fellow 
vanlans — is  that  each  time  he  has 
reelection,  be  has  won  by  an 
jorlty.  on  the  last  occasion  by  thi 
margin  of  any  Republican  Senatorls  I 
date  in  the  Country.  Nor  can  there 
convincing  evidence  of  the 
trust  his  fellow  Senators  have  In 
that  he  Is  serving  his  fourth  tern: 
publican  leader  of  the  Senate,  by 
vote  at  the  last  election. 

The  33  years  that  Hugh  Scott  hadbeen  la 
the  Congress  have  Included  some  of  ■  he  most 
tumultuous  and  traumatic  years  In  our  Na- 
tion's history,  years  when  we  have|(lesper- 
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ately  needed  leaders  with  courage 
tegrity,  with  dedication,  and  with  _ 

Hugh  Scott  is  just,  such  a  leader, 
today,  you  heard  the  President  of  the  _ 
States  tell  how  heavily  he  leans  upo  i 
ator  Scott,  and  how  highly  he  values 
vice  and  counsel.  The  same  has  been 
past  Presidents,  regardless  of  party.  F 
ator  Scott  is  regarded  on  both  sides 
aisle  as  one  of  the  giants  of  our  time 
U.S.  Senate.  I  was  profoundly  shocked 
the  wholly  unjustified  and  intemper 
tack  made  upon  him  in  recent  days  by 
ator  of  the  Democratic  party.  Pei 
best  rebuttal  was  made  before  the  , 
the   stellar   majority   leader  of  the 
States  Senate,  and  the  Democratic  K-. 
well.  I  quote  a  small  excerpt  only  frou  i 
Senator  Mansfield  said  of  our  guest  of 
"Senator  Scott  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lican  leaders  of  all  time;"  and  "R« 

party,  the  needs  of  the  Coimtry 

[with  him]  and  he  acts  accordingly." 

Learned  Hand  once  observed  that  a 
life  Is  like  a  piece  of  tapestry,  which 
woven  makes  a  pattern.  My  task  is  to 
appraise   the   rich   and   radiant   tapes 
Senator  Scott's  life  by  separating  out  . 
strands.  Unfortunately,  a  few  strand  5 
tell  something  of  the  richness  of  the  [ 
but  they  cannot  depict  the  artistry  an( 
niflcence  of  the  entire  work  of  art.  la 
forted  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
this    room    have    known    and    workec 
Hugh  Scott  over  the  years,  and  so  y( 
have  your  own  anecdotes,  yoiw  own 
orles,   your   own   vignettes  that  rem_„ 
mind   and   in   memory   as  e-xemplifyl  ig 
life  and  work. 

Therefore,  I  shall  merely  reminisce 
few  of  Senator  Scott's  many,  many 
ments.  Nevertheless,  the  tyranny  of 
lows  no  more. 

Very  early,  Hugh  Scott  showed 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  dlstL 
himself  as  well  as  Senior  Assistant 
Attorney  of  Philadelphia.  His  career 
terrupted  twice  by  his  service  as  a 
Naval  Officer  In  World  'War  II  and 
Korean  War. 

It  was  Inevitable,  however,  that 
his  career  he  would  move  to  the 
capital.  From  the  day  Hugh  Scott   „ 
Congress,  he  made  It  crystal  clear,  b] 
and  deed,  that  while  he  would  suppc 
Party  which  had  elected  him.  his  vo 
questions  of  public  interest  would  be 
mined  by  his  convictions  and  not  by 
leal  expediency.  This  marked  his  entln 
terms  in  the  House.  He  was  variously 
to  as  a  "liberal"  Republican,  as  a  "m 
Republican,  as  a  Republican  who,  as 
Mansfield  has  said,  puts  the  national 
above  Party  politics  when  the  two  „ 

It  was  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
Scott  entered  the  Senate  as  the  United 
was  coming  Into  a  traumatic  decade 
far-reaching  changes  were  to  be 

the  Congress.   I  have  had  the  , 

working  with  him  In  a  nvunber  of  his 
gressioual  roles.  One  was  In  his 
an   influential   member   of   the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  matters 
Instrumentalities  of  justice  and 
In  the  calibre  of  persons  to  be  _, 
Federal   Judges.  Inevitably,   in  a  r-r- 
almost  two  decades  involving  hundret  s 
hundreds  of  nominations,  we  have  on 
sion  had  our  differences.  But  they  havi 
extraordinarily  few,  and  on  such  rare 
slons  I  have  respected  his  view  and  t 
respected  mine.  I  can  say  categoricall 
our  system  of  Justice  and  the  court! 
administer  it  are  better  for  Hugh  Scott' 
ing  for  so  long  been  a  key  member 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  of 
sentatlves  and  of  the  Senate. 

Similarly,  his  Influence  on  the 
important  Senate  Committee  on 
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latlons  has  been  substantial  and  construc- 
tive. As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  World 
Center  on  Peace  Through  Law  at  Geneva  and 
as  a  member  since  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  Advisory 
Panel  on  International  Law,  his  activities 
in  advancing  the  Interests  of  world  peace,  in 
benefiting  the  underprivileged  countries  of 
the  world,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
de:nocracy  have  been  exemplary  and  of  far- 
re  nchlng  effect. 

'.n  other  roles,  too,  he  has  been  a  mighty 
force.  As  Co-Chairman  of  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  I  ob- 
served at  first  hand  his  dedicated  and  effec- 
tive work  In  behalf  of  civil  rights  legislation 
during  the  troubled  and  turbulent  1960'e. 
We  came  to  rely  on  Hugh  Scott,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  true  record  of  our 
time  finds  Its  way  Into  the  history  books,  it 
will  applaud  his  part  in  the  enactment  of 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
other  related  legislation  which  has  made  such 
inroads  in  furtherance  of  the  objective  of 
eq\ial  rights  under  law  for  all  our  people. 

I  address  myself  for  a  moment  to  Hugh 
Scott  as  a  person,  entirely  apart  from  his 
role  of  leadership  in  our  Government.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  he  Is  an  uncommonly  at- 
tractive person.  He  is  articulate,  he  has  a 
delicate  and  pervading  sense  of  humor,  he 
is  warm  and  generous  In  his  attitude  toward 
people.  He  reacts  to  the  unfortunate  with 
compassion  and  a  deep  desire  to  be  of  help. 
And  he  is  most  versatile  as  well — a  scholar 
in  bis  own  right,  a  connoisseur  in  art,  especi- 
ally Chinese  art,  and  an  author  whose  writ- 
ings have  broadened  our  horizons. 

I  have  found  that  few  important  people 
can  achieve  the  full  measure  of  their  efforts 
and  their  talents  without  the  encouragement 
and  the  inspiration  of  their  family.  It  was 
therefore  not  only  a  blessing  to  Hugh,  but  in 
the  public  Interest  as  well,  that  in  1921  he 
married  the  lovely  and  talented  Marian 
Huntington  Chase.  Since  their  marriage, 
Hugh  and  Marian  have  been  blessed  with  a 
happy  and  harmonious  household,  and  now 
they  have  a  beloved  daughter  and  eight 
grandchildren.  Wherever  Marian  Scott  has 
gone  in  the  world,  she  has  charmed  and  Im- 
pressed everj'one  she  has  met,  from  the  high- 
est government  ofScials  to  the  ordinary  citi- 
zens, of  the  many,  many  countries  they  have 
visited.  As  I  have  traveled  around  the  world, 
everywhere  I  have  heard  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions of  warm  affection  and  high  esteem  for 
her. 

The  tyranny  of  time  allows  me  to  separate 
out  only  two  more  strands  from  the  Hugh 
Scott  tapestry. 

First,  I  observe  that  the  central  theme  of 
the  Lubavitcher  movement,  embodied  as  it  is 
in  the  words  "Chachma,  Blnab  and  Daath." 
"Wisdom,  Understanding  and  Knowledge" 
has  very  fecial  application  to  Senator  Scott. 
For  these  qualities  have  marked  his  career 
over  all  the  years.  He  possesses  them  in  very 
large  measure  Indeed. 

The  second  strand  is  of  special  significance 
to  all  of  us  who  join  In  this  tribute  to  him, 
and  is  particularly  appropriate  today  as  m 
celebrate  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  modern  recreation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
For  no  Member  of  the  Congress  has  done 
more!  than  he  In  behalf  of  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  Israel  as  an  Independent 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  He  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  at  every  critical 
juncture  over  all  the  years,  as  be  has  em- 
phasized not  only  the  basic  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  their  ancient  homeland,  but 
also  the  great  Importance  of  this  only  bastion 
of  democracy  in  the  strategic  Middle  East  to 
our  own  country  and  to  the  other  democratic 
countries  of  the  world. 

Today,  Israel's  situation  Is  as  grave  as  It 
has  been  at  any  time  since  its  rebirtli  as  an 


Independent  nation  in  1948.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  indeed  to  know  during  this  time  of 
crisis  that  Hugh  Scott  occupies  the  crucial 
role  of  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  and 
ttiat  he  is  so  respected  and  effective  in  that 
role.  Of  all  Americans  I  know,  of  a  different 
religious  faith  from  ours,  no  one  has  done 
more  for  Israel  than  Hugh  Scott — and  in  this 
he  has  had  the  constant  and  unswerving  sup- 
poit  of  his  wife,  Marian.  It  Is  therefore  emi- 
nently fitting  that  the  American  Friends  of 
Lubavitch,  in  cooperation  with  the  many 
friends  and  admirers  of  Hugh  and  Marian 
Scott,  should  establish  in  thfeir  names  an 
outstanding  Library  on  the  campus  of  the 
Girls  Town  in  Kfar  Chabad  in  Israel.  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  in  this  room  shares  Presi- 
dent Fords  enthusiasm  at  this  development 
as  he  himself  so  eloquently  expressed  It  to 
you  just  two  hours  ago. 

Yesterday,  we  celebrated  Shevuos,  the  holi- 
day in  Judaism  which  commemorates  the 
giving  of  the  Tablets  of  the  Law  to  the  Jew- 
ish people  on  Mt.  Sinai  over  three  thousand 
jears  ago.  This  reminds  us  that  no  title  U 
more  honored  iu  our  liturgy  than  that  of 
Law  Giver.  Tonight,  we  give  richly  merited 
rec(^itlon  to  an  eminent,  Indeed  an  ex- 
traordinary. Law  Giver — a  man  of  justice,  a 
man  of  law,  a  man  of  peace. 

Hugh,  you  have  been  honored  at  the  start 
of  the  Lubavitcher  ceremonies  by  the  leader 
of  our  Nation.  Tonight,  we  who  are  yotu 
constituents — your  neighbors,  your  friends, 
your  admirers — are  proud  to  join  in  honor- 
ing you  and  Marian.  We  wish  for  both  of  you 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happiness, 
and  continued  achievement  and  success  In 
furthering  the  important  and  estimable  goals 
for  which  you  have  fought  so  long.  I  close 
with  the  words  of  our  ancient  seers  which 
express  what  Is  In  our  hearts  this  evening: 
May  you  and  Marian  go  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  may  the  Lord  ever  cause  His 
countenance  to  shine  upon  the  two  of  you. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  REDUCE  UNEM- 
PLO"5rMENT  IS  TO  CREATE  JOBS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Policy  Task  Force  has 
just  issued  their  policy  statement  on  re- 
ducing imemployment.  This  distin- 
guished task  force  is  made  up  of  16  spe- 
cialists in  manpower  economics,  all  of 
whom  have  had  Government  as  well  as 
academic  experience.  They  are  this  coun- 
try's best  experts  on  labor  market  prob- 
lems ^and  in  light  of  our  current  record 
levels  of  imemployment  and  the  recent 
veto  of  the  emergency  emplojrment  ap- 
propriations bill  their  policy  statement  is 
particularly  relevant. 

"The  best  way  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment Is  to  create  jobs.  "The  administra- 
tion seems  reluctant  to  adopt  this  obvi- 
ous solution.  As  the  task  force  noted, 
total  expenditures  for  public  service  em- 
ployment, work  experience,  and  special 
pubUc  works  were  only  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  hi  fiscal  1975,  while  wages 
paid  by  Federal  job  creation  agencies 
accounted  for  nearly  30  percent  of  all 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  New  Deal 
years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  economic 
tools  to  reduce  these  high  imemployment 
rates,  we  cnly  need  the  will  to  use  them. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  policy 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  Best  Wat  to  Reduce  Ukemplotmcnt 
Is  TO  Cbeate  Jobs 

the    meed    rOR   ACTION 

Eight  million  Americans  have  been  forced 
into  idleness  and  more  than  another  million 
have  given  up  on  the  search  for  work  because 
no  jobs  are  available  for  them.  Nearly  four 
million  more  are  working  part-time,  although 
they  would  like  to  have  fuU-time  jobs.  This 
idleness,  deprivation  and  lost  Income  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  public  policies.  Hav- 
ing contributed  to  the  recession,  the  federal 
government  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
ameliorate  Its  consequences. 

The  primary  respon.se  to  the  current  slump 
has  been  the  application  of  macroeconomlc 
measures.  The  t«x  cut  for  individuals  and 
businesses  was  aimed  at  stimulating  con- 
siuner  spending  and  private  Investment.  In- 
creased governmental  outlays  resulted  as 
needs-based  programs  expanded  automat- 
ically In  the  recession  and  as  Congre.ss 
opened  Its  purse  strings  in  the  belief  that 
increased  public  spending  would  be  stimu- 
lative. The  growth  of  the  money  supply  also 
has  been  accelerated  to  lower  Interest  rates 
and  to  stimulate  investment.  Although  Con- 
gress extended  liberally  the  duration  of  un- 
employment benefits  and  has  expanded  its 
coverage,  direct  Job  creation  for  the  unein- 
ployed  has  received  less  emphasis. 

The  goal  has  been  to  engineer  a  gradual 
recovery  after  wringing  out  lufiationary  pres- 
sures. Since  unemployment  tends  to  linger 
long  after  economic  recovery  sets  In,  existing 
restraints  ensure  the  continuance  of  intol- 
erable joblessness  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  major  constraint  to  direct  Job  creation 
has  been  the  fear  of  pushing  the  economy 
into  a  new  Inflationary  spiral. 

THE    UNt:SED    AND    NECESSAEY    OPTIONS 

We  believe  that  current  pclicles  do  not  ex- 
haust the  practical  and  necessary  options 
available  to  the  administration  and  Congress. 
Compared  to  the  $22.8  bUlion  tax  cut  and  the 
$20  bllUon  being  spent  this  year  on  unem- 
ployment benefits,  Job  creation  strategies 
have  been  Implemented  sparingly  despite  the 
gravity  of  current  unemployment  conditions 
and  the  gloomy  longer-term  prospects.  As  an 
alternative  to  accepting  high  unemployment 
over  the  long  run,  the  federal  government 
should  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  approaches,  direct  Job  creation 
tlirough  funding  public  service  employment, 
employment  projects  and  public  works.  The 
public  sector  can  usefully  employ  Idle  work- 
ers to  provide  more  goods  and  services  when 
the  private  sector  is  in  decline.  Employment 
projects  (also  called  works  projects  or  work 
experience  programs)  are  another  option, 
putting  the  unemployed  to  work  performing 
the  most  labor-intensive  public  works,  but 
keeping  tbem  off  regular  pubUc  payrolls.  A 
third  <9tlon,  public  works,  involves  more 
ci4>ltal-intensive  projects  carried  out  mostly 
by  private  contractors. 

Public  service  employment  was  begun  on 
a  modest  scale  by  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971,  wiUch  provided  $2.6  billion 
to  state  and  local  governments  over  three 
yean  to  create  useful  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Congress  continued  thU  approach  In 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  and  added  emergency  provi- 
sions one  year  later  when  the  recession  deep- 
ened. These  provided  for  about  325,000  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  on  an  annual  basis,  absorbing 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  unemployed.  The 
level  of  employment  or  work  experience  proj- 
ects has  remained  virtually  unchanged  over 
the  past  five  years  and  the  administration 
recommended  only  minor  changes  for  fiscal 
1976.  On  the  public  works  front,  court  acttou 
was  required  to  f<xt»  the  release  of  $3  bil- 
Ikm  appropriated  for  highway  constructioa 
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and  $4  billion  for  construction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities.  Only  (125  million 
of  an  authorized  $500  million  emergency- 
public  worlcs  program  waa  appropriated,  and 
Congress  had  to  flght  a  Presidential  requeat 
to  rescind  even  that  amount. 

Total  expenditure  for  public  service  em* 
p^oymeut.  work  experience  and  special  pub- 
lic works  represented  only  one  percent  of 
the  federal  budget  In  fiscal  1975,  and  much 
of  that  outlay  was  not  countercyclical  In  tn- 
teut  since  It  only  continued  the  modest  ef- 
forts uf  the  past  decade.  The  meager  scale  of 
such  endeavors  is  highlighted  by  coraparisou 
with  the  emergency  Job  creation  efforts  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression.  Wages  paid  by  the 
federal  Job  creation  agencies  accounted,  dur- 
ing the  New  Deal  years,  for  nearly  three- 
tenths  of  all  federal  expenditures.  The  pro- 
portion of  total  employment  provided  by 
these'  programs  at  their  peak  would  equal 
6.8  million  Jobs  in  today's  latwr  market,  and 
the  2.8  percent  of  ONP  spent  would  require 
an  annual  outlay  of  $40  billion.  This  Is  not 
to  suggest  that  today's  conditions  qualify  as 
a  depression  or  that  similarly  massive  Job 
creation  efforts  are  required,  but  it  does  ni- 
dlctate  the  timidity  of  our  response  to  the 
deepest  economic  slump  In  three  decades.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  S4  billion  we  spend  an- 
nually on  direct  Job  creation  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  funds  expended  for  income  sup- 
port of  the  unemployed  and  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Why  has  direct  Job  creation  been  dcem- 
phaslzed'/  The  image  of  Idle  leaf-rakers  and 
shovcl-leaners  has  lingered  since  the  New 
Deal.  A  wide-spread  belief  persists  that  pub- 
licly created  Jobs  are  necessarily  unproduc- 
tive "make-work"  compared  with  "real"  Jobs 
In  the  private  sector.  Some  who  grant  th.-tt 
Useful  work  could  be  done,  doubt  the  ability 
of  government  to  respond  In  a  timely  and  effi- 
cient manner.  Others  fear  that  expansion  of 
the  public  sector  is  a  one-way  street  in  the 
wrong  direction.  An  overwhelming  concern 
Is  cost;  employment  of  large  numbers  at  ade- 
quate wages  is  an  expensive  proposition.  But 
so  13  the  real  decline  of  $75  billion  in  1974 
ONP,  not  to  mention  the  potential  loss  that 
could  have  been  avoided  If  the  law  of  the 
land  were  carried  otit  placing  upon  the  fed- 
eral government  the  responsibility  to  assure 
an  economic  climate  conducive  to  maximum 
production,  employment  and  purchasing 
power.  It  will  take  more  than  three  years  of 
economic  growth  at  a  rate  of  7  percent  per 
year  to  reduce  unemployment  to  5  percent. 
But  this  level  of  sustained  growth  was  last 
achieved  during  the  Korean  War. 

D»ECT  AND  INDBECT  JOB  CSEATIOM 

A    MEANINGFin.    DICHOTOMT? 

The  rules  of  economic  life  have  not 
changed.  Jobs  are  still  created  only  by  the 
spending  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services,  and  the  process  can  be  accel- 
erated only  in  certain  ways.  All  of  them  In- 
volve additions  to  total  expenditures  and  to 
total  employment,  and  all  have  multiplier 
effects  as  receivers  of  the  added  income  spent 
for  other  goods  and  services. 

Tax  cuts  have  differential  Job  creation  im- 
pacts depending  on  whose  taxes  are  cut  and 
bow  recipients  choose  to  spend  their  added 
disposable  incomes.  Lowered  Interest  rates 
will  have  a  major  Initial  Impact  on  capital 
goods  and  construction  Industries,  Public 
works  have  an  Initial  Impact  In  the  markets 
for  construction  equipment,  supplies  and 
services.  Public  service  employment  has  Its 
Initial  Impact  on  public  payrolls.  Beyond 
these  Immediate  Impacts,  the  }ob  creation 
Incidence  of  any  of  these  forms  of  added 
spending  differs  little.  Choice  among  them, 
therefore,  otight  to  be  made  upon  three 
bases: 

1.  Where  and  for  whom  are  Jobs  Initially 
needed? 

2.  What  timing  pattern  of  Job  creation  Is 
preferred? 
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3.  Which  goods  and  services  doe 
prefer? 

As  a  consequence  of  the  much 
cut,  consumers  are  accelerating  Job 
by  spending  money  which  would 
have  entered  public  coffers.  Also 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
money  supply,  hoping  to  ease 
and   to  encourage  spending   in  In 
and  housing.  The  Impact  of  this 
tion  will  depend  upon  public  confidtn 
Incentives  to  borrow  and  invest.  In 
Job  creation  responses  are  likely  tc 
but  persistent.   Public  works  Jobs 
tlvely   short   duration   become 
soon  as  contracts  are  let,  but  en 
architectural  and  contracting 
delay  spending.  Public  service  em 
programs  can  result  in   almost 
Jobs  and  can  be  shut  off  as  labor 
tighten  and  alternative  Jobs 
able. 

Differences  between  costs  per 
social   contribution  of  the   Jobs  ai 
great   as   conventional   wisdom   wi 
It.  To  say  that  the  annual  direct 
public  works  Job  is  $40,000  ignores 
created  by  the  latter  In  manufactujin 
other  industries.  At  the  same  time 
that  a  Job  created  by  a  tax  cut 
inherent   worth   because   it   products 
or  services  preferred  by  consumers 
the  clamor   for  added  public  s 
facilities.  Tlie  differences  are  less  th4n 
quently  asserted  and  a  balanced  em 
policy  should  Include  them  all. 

PtIBLIC   SERVICE    EMPLOYMEK1 

Public  service  employment  is  a 
new  approach,  and  its  lessons  are 
1971   Emergency   Employment   Act 
160,000  non-summer  Jobs  at  its 
eral  grants  went  directly  to  state 
governments   who  determined   the 
they  considered  niost  vital  and  ii 
ers  to  provide  them.  Positions  wen 
to  those  already  payrolled — teacheis 
workers,  policemen,  maintenance 
crews,  secretaries,  and  a  variety  of 
federal  government  offered  little  int 
In  the  day-to-day  administration  of 
gram,  except  to  enforce  some  gener; 
lines.  The  rules  of  the  game  requl  ed 
only  unemployed  or  underemployed 
would  be  hired,  that  the  state 
governments  were  not  to  substitut 
dollars  for  their  own  expendtures, 
90  percent  of  the  total  funds  would 
for  the  wages  and  salaries  and  not 
head  "frills." 

The  experience  imder  the  Erne 
ployment  Act  offers  persuasive 
public  employment  can  be  a  use 
recessionary  tool. 

nrst.  despite  fears  about  the  creei 
of  bureaucracy   (and  every  level  ol 
state  and  local  bureaucracy  was 
about   150,000  Jobs  were  created  wlthl 
months  after  funds  were  appropriat  ;d 
turned  out,  more  than  95  percent 
went  for  wages  and  salaries,  carrylng^ii 
age  annual  cost  of  $7,500.  This 
immediate  emplojrment  Impact, 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
gested  that  the  public  service 
approach  had  a  more  Immediate 
Impact  on  employment  than  equa! 
spending  on  other  programs  or 
tax  cuts. 

Second,  the  make-work   image 
Jobs  creation  notwithstanding,  a 
evaluations   concluded    that   most 
performed  necessary  public  services, 
the  productivity  of  the  newly  hired 
was  up  to  par. 

Third,  public  service  employment 
ted  participants  In  the  long  as  well 
run.  Most  of  the  hired  employees 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
lie  emplojTnent  program  not  only 
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work,   but   their  employment   and  ea  rnlngs 
after  leaving  the  program  also  Impro^  ed 

Fourth,  the  costs  of  the  program  we 
set   by  reductions  in  Income  suppor 
ments  and  by  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
workers.  For  participants  receiving  soi 
sistance  prior  to  being  hired,  the  level 
fell    nearly    50   percent.    Overall,   It   li, 
mated  that  the  value  of  income  suppo  t 
Ings  and  increased  taxes  paid  equall  d 
tween    one-fifth   and   one-third  of  al 
gram  fosts. 

Fifth,    experiments    with    more    ... 
funding  in  some  areas  indicated  the 
tial  for  significantly  expanding  on  th 
of  tiie  program.  In  12  areas,  extra  func  * 
provirt»»d   to  absorb   between  5  and  2 
cent  of  the  iniemployed  compared  wl 
3  percent  potentially  absorbed  by  th,. 
gram  nationwide,  "yet  the  demonstratio  a 
gram*;  were  put  into  operation  with 
few  delays.  The  jobs  created  paralleled 
established   under  reglular  funding 
majority  of  both  administrators  and 
pant.s  in  the  demonstration  areas  t 
the  Jo'os  contributed  useful  services.  ..__ 
as  much  as  eight  percent  net  additions  to 
public  payrolls,  it  appeared  that  the 
tial  limits  for  expandinj  public 
was  not  reached. 

There   was  some   evidence  that  _.. 
this  scale  co<ild  noticeably  reduce  area 
ployment  rates.  Using  statewide  u 
ment  changes  as  "controls,"  10  of  the 
did   better   than   expected.   On   the 
each  public  employment  slot  was  l. 
nied  by  a  decline  In  unemployment 
per.=;ons  in  demonstration  areas.  If  thi 
age  were  to  be  realized  nationwide.  t_. 
tional  Planning  Arsociation  researcher  ; 
mated  that  a  $4.2  billion  public  emplo 
p;'oi,r.ani  could  have  reduced  national 
ployment  levels  by  one  percentage  poln 

No   rlngle   approach   can   offer  a   pa  aacea. 
There  is  always  a  likelihood  that  stJile 
local  governments  will  use  federal 
offset  some  of  their  own  personnel 
only   gue.sstimates   are   available   i.^. 
magnitude  of  the  "displacement."  To 
tent  that  budget  substitution  occurs, . 
net  new  public  employment  nor  net 
tional  public  expenditures  result.  An 
duction  from  otherwise  idle  people  Is 
gain,  but  recipients  of  public  service 
may  not  make  the  best  use  of  the 
labor  paid  with  federal  government 
Some  have  also  criticized  public  service 
ployment  because  not  enough 
were  hired  by  state  and  local  „_ 
These  are  arguments  for  tighter  „„ 
to  secure  a  balanced  policy  of  Job  cr 

EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTS 

Employment  projects  specifically 
to  absorb  large  numbers  of  the  une 
have  been  suspect  since  the  days  of 
Deal,  more  because  thsy  conflict  ■ 
ideology  of  the  free  market  than 
tliey  are  proven  failures.  The  Work 
Administration  has  been  treated  hi 
history.  Yet  WPA  and  related  agency 
When  not  leaning  on  shovels  and 
ed  380  million  garments  for  distribution 
the  needy,  served  1.2  billion  hot  luncjies 
school  children,  and  produced  108,000 
ings.  They  built  or  Improved  651,000 
highways,  roads,  and  streets,  78,000 
and  viaducts,  6,000  new  schools,  150 
3,200  stadiums,  8,200  parks.  16,000 
new    waterways,     1,500    sewage 
plants  and  900  airports,  not  to 
million  outdoor  privies  that  undoubtedly 
proved  the  quality  of  life  for  their 
These  outputs  essentially  net  gains 
nation,  utilizing  otherwise  idle  human 
leal  resources. 

Operation  Mainstream,  initiated  . 
antipoverty  legislation  a  decade  ago, 
similar  to  the  WPA,  though  much  si. 
scale.  Its  aim  was  to  provide  work  si|pport 
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for  a  clientele  stranded  In  a  areas  with  sur- 
plus labor.  Despite  limited  long-term  bene- 
fits. Operation  Mainstream  has  been  popular. 
The  clients,  consisting  mostly  of  middle  age 
and  older  workers,  were  considered  a  "de- 
serving" group.  Assessing  the  program  on  the 
basis  of  income — abeit  meager — "psychic" 
;^nins  provided  to  participants,  the  useful 
work  done,  and  any  savings  In  public  asslst- 
a  ice.  there  was  a  consensus  that  the  bene- 
,ni-;  far  outweighed  the  costs. 

Several  employment  programs  were  also 
initiated  for  welfare  recipients  in  the  1960s, 
these  proved  much  less  popular  both  because 
of  tiieir  more  complex  mission  and  the  stric- 
ter standards  by  which  they  were  judged.  The 
lai'.ueit  direct  Job  creation  program  of  the 
1960s  was  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
conil)lning  in-school.  out-of -school  and  sum- 
mer job  opportunities  for  teenagers  from 
poor  families.  There  is  no  sound  proof  that 
any  of  these  efforts  had  a  long-run  Impact 
on  participants,  encouraging  school  comple- 
tion or  improving  subsequent  work  experi- 
ence. But  they  clearly  did  provide  income,  an 
"aging  vat"  and  constructive  activity  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

Work  experience  programs  for  youth  and 
the  elderly  are  now  being  funded  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act.  Program  levels  are  estimated  to  have  lev- 
elled ofl  because  of  budget  stringencies,  and 
nmny  cities  are  facing  the  summer  of  1975 
without  the  resources  for  an  adequate  sum- 
mer youth  program.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  vastly  in'ireased  number  of  jobs  for  youths 
and  the  elderly  could  find  takers  In  the  re- 
cession. 

Different  types  of  employment  projects  are 
appropriate  for  different  groups,  ranging 
from  the  part-time,  low-level  activity  needed 
by  youth  to  keep  them  In  school,  to  more 
substantial  employment  for  the  disadvan- 
taged who  find  no  Job  opportunities  In  a  slack 
labor  market.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
tliat  these  unutilized  resources  could  not  be 
put  to  constructive  work,  and  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if  they  were,  the  bene- 
fits to  the  individuals  and  society  would  be 
positive. 

PUBLIC   WORKS 

Public  works — the  construction  of  schools, 
highways,  hospitals,  low-income  housing.  In- 
dustrial parks,  subways,  sewers,  parks  and 
navigable  waterways — are  a  longstanding  and 
essential  part  of  government  activity.  The 
question  Is  whether  a  separate  "emergency" 
public  works  program  can  undertake  expedi- 
tiously projects  which  would  otherwise  not 
have  been  carried  out  anyway  In  order  to 
help  combat  unemployment. 

A  central  issue  In  funding  countercyclical 
public  works  Is  the  timing  of  implementa- 
tion. There  are  lags  between  congressional 
action  and  project  approval,  and  between  ap- 
proval and  the  start  of  construction  and  hir- 
ing. The  $133  mlUlon  PubUc  Works  Impact 
Program  was  signed  Into  law  In  August  1971, 
and  the  first  projects  were  not  approved  until 
late  in  the  year.  Employment  resulting  from 
fiscal  1972  funds  peaked  In  August  1972  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  direct  employment  gen- 
erated by  then  was  completed  before  August 
1973.  By  that  time  it  would  appear  that  the 
turnaround  in  the  economic  conditions  re- 
duced the  need  for  additional  Job  creation. 
Yet  the  seriousness  of  the  one-year  lag  be- 
tween authorization  and  on-site  employ- 
ment peak  and  the  two-year  lapse  before 
substantial  completion  was  not  as  great  as 
some  have  claimed.  In  fact,  the  flow  of  ex- 
penditures, once  started,  coincided  remark- 
ably well  with  the  pattern  of  recovery  from 
the  1971  recession.  Even  in  that  brief  reces- 
sion, the  recovery  failed  to  outpace  the  out- 
lays for  public  works.  The  time  lag  from  leg- 
islation to  Job  creation  may  be  even  longer 
for  fiscal  or  monetary  stimulus  to  private  In- 
vestment than  for  public  works. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  DIRECT  JOB  CREATION 

The  case  for  direct  Job  creation  is  not  lim- 
ited to  its  employment  Impacts  alone.  It 
should  be  supported  on  other  counts,  also. 

First,  public  works  have  added  benefits 
when  cost-effectiveness  is  considered,  because 
the  projects  constructed  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  and  leave  lasting  impacts.  We 
are  still  using  the  parks,  roads  and  post  of- 
iices  built  with  PWA  and  other  agency  funds. 
Moreover,  tangible  results  also  tend  to  gain 
widespread  support:  public  works  Jobs  are 
generally  accepted  as  "real."  The  list  of  pro- 
posals i3  almost  endless,  and  when  the  chaff 
is  separated  from  the  wheat,  there  remain 
thousands  of  potentially  useful  projects 
•I'.hich  could  employ  large  numbers  of  idle 
workers.  Public  works  projects  tend  to  have 
a  relatively  high  skill  mix  and  are  tailor- 
made  tor  construction  workers,  who  despit« 
tlieir  skills,  are  subject  to  high  unemploy- 
ment during  recessions.  However,  by  sacri- 
ficing some  productivity  and  efficiency,  use- 
itil  tasks  can  be  performed  by  large  numbers 
of  the  unskilled,  which  Is  rewarded  In  re- 
ducing income  maintenance  costs,  allevi- 
ating unemployment  mitigating  social  ills 
such  as  crime  and  dependency. 

Second,  the  government  can  move  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  The  rapid  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
suggested  that  public  service  emploj'ment 
can  be  expanded  rapidly.  Public  works  take 
some  time  to  arrange,  but  the  delays,  once 
funds  are  available,  have  frequently  been 
exaggerated  and  are  not  an  impediment 
where  conditions  are  so  severe  that  adequate 
recovery  is  not  imminent.  Practically  every 
community  has  at  hand  some  public  facility 
projects  already  planned  but  delayed  for  lack 
of  available  funds.  These  can  be  instituted 
very  rapidly  if  a  quick  start  is  made  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  receipt  of  funds.  Employ- 
ment projects  can  be,  and  usually  are,  geared 
up  quickly,  and  in  fact,  a  more  considered 
pace  of  implementation  migh*  be  useful  in 
some  cases.  There  should,  therefore,  be  little 
doubt  about  the  capacity  of  federal,  state 
and  local  government  to  create  and  rapidly 
fill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  useful  and  pro- 
ciuctive  Jobs. 

The  timeliness  of  Job  creation  must  be 
considered  alongside  other  strategies.  In- 
creased public  spending  across-the-board  is 
slow  In  its  impact,  and  tax  cuts  for  business 
and  individuals  have  long  lags  before  they 
affect  employment.  Direct  Job  creation  on  a 
large  scale  is  feasible,  and  in  terms  of  timeli- 
ness, may  well  complement  other  strategies. 
Public  service  employment  and  employment 
projects  are  likely  to  have  the  most  immedi- 
ate Impacts.  While  the  implementation  of 
public  works  may  take  a  little  longer,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  may  require  even  a 
longer  lag  before  they  stimulate  added  em- 
ployment. Such  a  sequence  may  well  fit  a 
balanced  strategy  to  reverse  economic 
slumps.  The  need,  in  cases  of  economic 
downturn,  is  to  act  quickly  and  vigorously 
on  ail  apprc^rlate  fronts,  adopting  each 
strategy  as  conditions  require. 

We  stress  this  point  because  this  Is  not 
the  last  recession  we  will  ever  experience. 
The  business  cycle  has  not  been  outlawed. 
To  still  be  debating  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
into  a  recession  what  should  be  done  about 
alleviating  the  deprivation  of  millions  forced 
Into  idleness  is  discouraging  and  suggests  to 
some  the  bankruptcy  of  responsible  public 
policy.  Direct  Job  creation  lends  Itself  well 
to  a  triggering  approach  which  can  quickly 
create  Jobs  In  either  a  localized  or  a  national 
recession. 

Third,  the  cost  of  direct  Job  creation  Is 
not  as  great  as  It  seems.  MuItl-bUllon  dol- 
lar prlcetag  are  distributing,  and  It  Is  more 
palatable  to  hide  stimulative  measures  in 
popular  tax  cuts  or  to  spread  them  over  a 
number  of  "urgent '  expenditures.  However, 
If  properly  designed  and  implemented,  Job 


creation  can  give  more  "bang  for  the  buck," 
can  be  more  effectively  targeted  in  reducing 
unemployment,  and  can  provide  valuable 
goods  and  services.  The  output  of  created 
Jobs  Is  frequently  Ignored  and  the  outlay 
per  direct  slot  is  assumed  to  be  the  cost.  Yet 
the  value  of  useful  work  performed  by  other- 
wise Idle  resources  must  be  considered.  Under 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  for  exam- 
ple, participants  performed  the  same  tasks 
as  other  employees  and  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram, therefore,  produced  equal  benefit  in 
terms  cf  goods  and  services.  The  reduction  in 
income  maintenance  costs  that  resulted  was 
a  benefit  bonus.  Under  public  works,  the 
primary  output  Is  the  completed  facility, 
and,  if  cost-effective  projects  are  undertaken, 
the  Joij  creation  effects  tend  to  be  a  bonus. 
The  justification  for  employment  projects  is 
that  participants  have  few  alternative  em- 
ployment opportunities,  the  jobs  contribute 
substantially  to  their  well-being,  and  income 
maintenance  costs  are  reduced,  even  if  pro- 
ductivity may  be  limited. 

THE   CHOICE    OP   SfCVTEGIES 

Public  service  employment,  employment 
projects,  public  worl;s,  tax  cuts  and  mone- 
tary policies,  while  part  of  a  continuum  of 
job  creation  strategies,  nevertheless  have  Im- 
portant distinctions  which  must  be  consid- 
ered In  setting  priorities. 

Public  service  employment  serves  as  a 
shot-ln-the-arm  approach  to  counter  a  short- 
term  recession,  and  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
unskilled  and  deficiently  educated  in  pros- 
perous times.  Of  the  alternative  measures, 
public  service  employment  has  the  most 
rapid  and  direct  Job  creation  impact.  It  is 
easier  to  launch  effectively  and  efficiently 
than  employment  projects,  and  it  creates 
more  direct  Jobs  per  dollar  of  expenditure 
than  pu'olic  works.  Public  service  employ- 
ment is  appropriate  for  the  complete  range 
of  unemployed  and  can  put  them  to  wjrk 
with  minimum  delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  service  employ- 
ment may  have  a  limited  role  in  countering 
a  long-term  recession.  Its  Impacts  are  re- 
duced over  time  as  states  and  localities  sub- 
stitute federally-funded  slots  for  Jobs  that 
would  have  been  funded  with  state  and  local 
budgets.  In  contrast,  the  clientele  of  employ- 
ment projects  are  not  easily  replaced  by 
regular  public  employees,  while  public  works 
can  be  selected  which  are  net  additions.  To 
the  extent  that  the  public  sector  can  be  In- 
duced to  do  more  of  the  same  over  the  long 
run,  there  is  an  unanswerable  question 
wbether  this  results  in  diminishing  returns, 
and  "bloat«"  the  public  sector  permanently. 
It  may  be  harder  to  cut  back  on  public  serv- 
ice employment  than  on  work  projects  which 
have  high  turnover  and  public  works  which 
are  normally  performed  under  contract  with 
private  enterprises. 

Employment  projects  are  an  essential  part 
of  a  comprehensive  Job  creation  effort  be- 
cause they  can  utilize  the  unskilled  and  the 
poor.  Paying  lower  wages,  more  persons  can 
be  hired  and  fewer  of  these  would  have  got- 
ten Jobs  on  their  own.  Moreover,  part  of  the 
cost  is  offset  because  persons  hired  may  be 
otherwise  dependent  on  welfare  or  soclai  in- 
surance. Output  is  the  major  issue  with  em- 
ployment projects.  It  Is  generally  believed, 
thotigh  impossible  to  prove,  that  the  useful' 
goods  and  services  provided  per  dollar  of 
expendlttire  are  less  than  under  the  public 
service  employment  and  public  works  ap- 
proaches. Since  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  alternative  direct  Job  creation 
strategies  vary  w^idely,  comparisons  of  their 
relative  outputs  are  not  useful.  But  the  pre- 
sumed lower  productivity  of  employment 
projects  may  be  offset  by  their  greater  wel- 
fare and  employment  impacts. 

PubUc  works  yield  a  lasting  product  with 
an  Immediate  Impact  on  the  private  sector, 
without  expanding  the  public  sector.  Al- 
though the  direct  Job  creation  per  dollar  of 
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ouUay  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  other 
strategies,  the  multiplier  Impact  of  public 
works  may  be  greater  than  that  of  other  Job 
creation  measures.  Timing  is  also  an  Issue, 
but  with  proper  congressional  and  executive 
action,  start-up  time  can  be  kept  within  the 
time  limits  required  for  economic  stimula- 
tion. The  direct  labor  requirements  tend  to- 
ward highly  skilled  workers,  but  these  nor- 
mally experience  high  unemployment  rates 
in  a  recession  and  early  recovery.  Project 
selection  is  the  key,  and  this  must  be  done 
wiih  great  care. 

CKSATINC     MORE    JOBS 

The  nation  Is  engulfed  by  grave  economic 
difficulties.  Even  rapid  recovery  may  leave  a 
high  rate  of  JobleGsness  for  several  years,  and 
a  timid  application  of  macro-economic  tools 
due  to  fear  of  future  inflation  will  Insure  this 
eventuality.  Policymakers  seem  hypnotized 
with  fear  lest  we  be  overtaken  by  an  Infla- 
tionary resurgence,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  the  recession  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  labor  market.  Its  cures  should, 
therefore,  not  be  sought  in  labor  market  re- 
straints. 

Direct  Job  creation  is  one  tool  which  can 
and  should  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  past.  Analysis  of  recent  experience 
suggests  that  public  service  employment, 
employment  projects,  and  public  works  can 
provide  vitally  needed  goods  and  service. 
They  can  be  implemented  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively. They  can  be  cut  back,  if  appropriate, 
when  conditions  improve.  They  provide  use- 
ful output  and  sustain  and  develop  skills. 
And  they  are  a  less  costly  way  to  fight  unem- 
ployment than  many  other  approaches. 

The  scale  of  Job  creation  and  the  mix  of 
strategies  depends  on  economic  develop- 
ments In  the  future.  The  most  likely  sce- 
nario. In  the  r.bsence  of  appropriate  policies, 
is  a  very  slowly  declining  unemployment 
rate,  stagnating  at  a  level  of  6  percent  or 
higher  for  the  remainder  of  the  1970s.  How- 
ever, further  deterioration  or  a  more  rapid 
than  expected  turnaround  are  also  possibili- 
ties that  should  not  be  ignored.  Based  on  the 
assumption  of  stagnation,  but  recognizing 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  case  of  a  quick 
rebound  or  a  reversal,  the  National  Man- 
power Policy  Task  Force  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  Public  service  employment  should  be 
expanded.  The  Task  Force  suggested  In 
December  1972  a  triggering  formula  which 
would  have  provided  funds  to  hire  one- 
fourth  of  the  unemployed  above  a  high  un- 
employment level.  Assuming  a  tolerable  level 
of  4.6  percent  unemployment,  the  present  8.9 
percent  rate  means  3.6  million  "excess"  un- 
employed and  calls  for  900,000  public  service 
Jobs.  Since  some  300,000  service  Jobs  are 
currenUy  available,  an  expansion  of  600,000 
Jobs  is  needed,  carrying  a  price  tag  of  about 
95  billion.  Such  an  expaiislon  would  have 
been  feasible  if  the  recommended  trigger 
mechanism  had  already  been  In  place.  Hav- 
ing lost  time.  It  may  be  difficult  to  achieve 
this  goal  all  at  once.  Nevertheless,  a  doubling 
of  present  efforts  should  be  feasible. 

2.  If  public  service  employment  is  expanded 
rapidly,  states  and  localities  will  need  more 
resources  for  supplies  and  equipment.  Some 
are  already  clahnlng  dlfflciUties  In  putting 
all  their  public  employment  funds  to  good 
use  because  needed  materials  and  equipment 
were  not  available.  The  limitation  oh  non- 
wage  expenses  should  be  liberalized,  yet  some 
strict  precautions  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  money  Is  not  siphoned  off  for  other  pur- 
poses. Public  service  employment  should 
shift  In  the  direction  of  employment  pro- 
jects as  Its  scale  is  Increased. 

3.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  training  pro- 
visions of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  are  being  deemphasized.  A 
recession  may  be  the  most  propitious  time 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  many  to  better  en- 
able them  to  take  advantage  of  the  eventual 
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Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President, 
cent  trip  back  home  one 
through  loud  and  clear  from 
ans,  "Get  the  Federal 
our  back.s."  An  editorial  which 
in  the  Ely  Daily  Times, 
newspaper's    editor    Rich 
presfcd  this  view  incisively 
lately  and  I  commend  it  to  my  < 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tin 
torial  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl 
as  follows: 

BURE.\UCRATIC    Rl7LE 

Government  of  the  people,  by 
and  for  the  people  is  a  myth. 

Today,  it's  government  of  the  b 
by  the  bureaucrats  and  for  the 

A  steady  s'tream  of  red  tape 
llonal  seat  of  power  has  spread 
ihroxighout  the  land,  until  every 
is  bound  head  and  foot  by  the 

One   out   of   six   employes 
government  to  administer  their 
iiig  base  of  influence  and  scope 

Locally,  we  are  feeling  the 
this  heavy  federal  hand  as  It 
threaten,  coerce  and  cajole 
per  Corp.  into  meeting  demands 
both    technologically    impossible 
nomically  impractical. 

The  Nevada  sheep  growers  are 
out  of  business  because  of  the 
cern  to  protect  the  wiley  coyote. 

The   preservation   and 
eagle  has  led  to  added  expense 
structlon   of   power   lines   by  M 
Power,  Inc. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and 
has  the  power  to  shut  down 
anywhere,   if   they  chose   to  exe 
authority. 

Our  paychecks  are  shrinking 
tinue  to  pour  money  into  state 
treasuries  to  support  untold  socls  I 
fare  programs — which  encourage 
to  enjoy  the  good  life  by  acceptln) 
ment  handout. 

Nevada  is  87  per  cent  federally 
we  have  witnessed  and  will 
more  and  more  federal  employes 
oxjr  state  to  staff  the  bureaucracies 
minister  this  land. 

The  list  of  federal,  and  to 
state  encroachment  of  our  rights 
beings  and  citizens,  could  be 
definitely. 

But  the  point  has  been  made — w 
by — as  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  said,  ". . . 
who  are  unelected  rnd 
people." 

Why  and  how  has  this 
coimtry? 

We  believe  for  two  reasons: 
and  2)   the  misconception  there 
Claus  in  Washmgton.  D.C. 

In  the  first  case.  Americans 
occupied   with   making   a   living, 
"Let  George  Do  It!" 

They  have  not  got  involved  in 
spectrum. 

They  have  allowed  a  small 
electorate     to    pick    their 
Representatives  who  may  not  have 
Ified  to  represent  them,  or  who 
Job  with  self-interest  or  special 
tlves — not  the  wiU  of  the  vast 
Jorlty. 

We  have  allowed  those  who  had 
grind  to  dominate  the  halls  of 
Sen.  Laxalt  stated,  the  Congress  Is 
by  representatives  who  have  been 
labor  and  environmentalists. 

In  the  second  case,  the 
has  been  the  victim  of  deceit 
They  have  lived  under  the 
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when  all  else  falls — they  can  turn  to  Wash- 
ington and  Uncle  Sam  will  provide  whatever 
is  needed. 

Today,  we  are  finding — as  never  before — all 
those  Washington  "solutions"  are  both  ex- 
tremely costly  and  operated  under  a  most 
inefficient  system. 

In  the  real  world — away  from  the  make  be- 
lieve promises  of  long-winded  politicians — 
we  have  to  pay  for  what  we  get.  And  when  the 
money  is  rerouted  through  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  the  cost  becomes  highly  Inflated. 

■Unless  we — as  voting  Americans — begin  to 
be  more  selective  in  the  people  we  elect  to 
represent  us,  on  every  level  and  begin  to  as- 
sume a  responsible  ar.d  active  role  in  our  in- 
dividual fates — we  are  going  to  find  govern- 
ment, administered  by  bureaucrats,  lording 
over  us  like  a  parent  minding  a  small  child. 

We  will  be  told  what  we  can  do,  when  we 
can  do  it.  and  liow  it  can  be  done. 

We  will  see  an  ever  Increasing  share  of  our 
hard  earned  money  going  to  finance  the 
Washington  system. 

And  In  the  end.  the  red  tape — we  helped 
to  create — will  choke  us  and  this  nation  to 
death. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
GEORGE  W.  BALL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  attend  commence- 
ment exercises  at  my  alma  mater,  Bates 
College  in  Lewis  ton,  Maine.  George  W. 
Ball,  the  esteemed  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  delivered  a  commencement 
address  of  significance  not  merely  to 
young  college  graduates,  but  to  all  of  us 
with  responsibilities  toward  or  concerns 
about  the  future  of  the  race  of  man.  He 
noted: 

No  longer  dare  we  limit  our  concerns  to 
the  fear  that  men  may  destroy  one  another 
through  wars.  Today  there  is  the  emerging 
possibility  that  we  may  bring  about  the 
world's  destruction  by  getting  out  of  Joint 
with  natural  forces. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Ball's  remarks 
to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech,  along 
with  the  invocation  from  the  Bates  Col- 
lege commencement  on  June  9,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Bates  College  Commencement,  June  9, 19751 
Prates  op  Invocation 

Eternal  God,  In  which  and  by  which  all 
things  fiourlsh  and  pass  away;  we  give 
thanks  for  the  glories  of  creation:  for  th© 
seasons  of  bounty  and  beauty,  for  the  gra- 
clousness  of  the  earth  and  Its  ministry  to  our 
need. 

We  give  thanks  for  our  noble  heritage;  for 
all  the  generations  before  us  who  through 
effort  and  pain  have  so  lived  that  we  might 
be  heirs  of  liberty  and  truth  and  peace. 

We  give  thanks  for  opportunities  used  and 
unused,  for  victories  over  besetting  sins,  for 
the  gladness  and  courage  of  abiding  loyalty. 

We  give  thanks  for  the  discipline  that  en- 
rlclies,  for  the  burden  that  strengthens,  for 
the  failure  that  is  true  success,  and  for  the 
sorrow  that  enlarges  the  heart. 

We  pray  for  a  deeper  knowledge  and  clear- 
er understanding  of  our  world,  of  others  and 
ourselves.  We  pray  for  new  confirmation  of 
the  wholeness  of  reason.  We  pray  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  aspirations  toward 
noble  and  spacious  thinking.  We  pray  for  th© 
scattering  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  which 
terrifies  the  human  spirit,  demeana  the  hu- 
man community,  and  wantonly  destroys  the 
resources  of  life. 


We  rejoice  and  give  thanks  for  the  hu- 
man spirit  and  its  powers,  for  the  Impulse 
to  share,  to  serve,  and  to  save.  We  pray  that 
the  spirit  of  love  which  quickens  us  to  noble 
deeds  and  actions  will  contmue  to  abide 
amongst  us.  We  pray  that  this  love  will  con- 
tinue to  make  us  faithful  and  strong,  patient 
and  tender,  eager  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
our  lives. 

We  pray  for  the  power  to  return  to  others 
a  small  portion  of  the  hope  that  springs  from 
a  remembrance  of  the  good  things  of  our 
lives,  only  that  this  world  and  the  human 
community  will  be  enriched  by  the  spirit  of 
gratitude  and  forgivenees.  Amen. 

C    MMENIEMENT  ADDRESS  EY  GEOR3E  W.  BALL 

This  beautiful  land  where  most  of  you 
have  spent  the  last  four  years  is  blessed  with 
trees  and  rocks  and  verdant  hills,  with  lakes 
and  sandy  beaches  and  the  long  swesp  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  exhilarating  country,  craggy  but 
open,  where  a  man  or  woman  can  walk  full 
stride,  where  solitude  is  possible  and  silence 
and  that  deep  sense  of  personal  freedom 
which  comes  from  space  and  privacy.  Yet  the 
feeling  of  scope  and  scale  you  have  known 
here  is  unfamiliar  to  most  men  and  women 
today,  and  by  the  time  you  reach  your  latter 
forties  you  are  going  to  have  to  accustom 
yourselves  to  a  much  less  spacious  world. 

Within  the  next  twenty-five  years — be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  century — 
there  will  be  a  geometric  Increase  In  the 
earth's  population.  Yet  it  Is  not  in  our  coun- 
try that  this  increase  will  principally  occtir. 
Most  of  it  will  take  place  In  the  poor  coun- 
tries of  the  world — lands  that  are  in  many 
cases  already  bursting  with  surplus  hu- 
manity. 

Today  the  population  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  3.6  and  3.9  biUion  peo- 
ple, only  a  little  over  one  billion  of  whom 
live  in  the  so-called  developed  nations.  By 
the  year  2000,  when  most  of  you  will  still  be 
in  your  forties,  only  two  or  three  hundred 
million  vrtll  have  l)een  added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  developed  nations  but  the  under- 
developed nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  will  contain  more  than  five  billion 
wretchedly  poor  people  packed  tightly  within 
their  borders.  If  the  world  population  were 
to  continue  to  increase  at  the  current  pace 
(doubling  in  Asia  every  thirty  years,  in 
Africa  every  twenty-seven  years  and  in  Latin 
America  every  twenty-nine  years),  the  poor 
nations  would  have  to  accommodate  40  bil- 
lion by  2070. 

Obviously  the  world  could  never  sustain 
such  huge  numbers.  Historically  populations 
have  been  kept  in  check  by  the  Malthusiaa 
constraints  of  famine,  war  and  pestilence, 
and  if  the  habits  and  customs  In  the  pocnr 
nations  were  to  persist  as  they  are  today,  we 
could  again  experience  those  dreadful  in- 
decencies. Yet,  If  we  face  th©  problem 
promptly,  the  world  need  not  pass  the  point 
of  no  return.  The  experience  of  Western  Eu- 
roi>e  has  shown  that  the  process  of  Indus- 
trialization tends  progressively  to  limit  the 
size  of  families.  And,  besides.  In  a  few  coun- 
tries systematic  famUy  planning  programs 
are  at  last  beginning  to  make  some  small 
dent  in  the  problem. 

Yet  the  time  spans  required  are  not  re- 
assuring. A  slowing  of  the  birth  rate  that  ac- 
companied the  industrialization  of  Western 
Europe  consumed  several  generations,  and 
the  current  pace  of  economic  development  Is 
far  too  slow  to  turn  down  the  soaring  demo- 
graphic curve  in  many  of  the  poor  countries, 
particularly  the  largest  and  poorest.  Thus, 
It  Is  clear  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
how  to  live  on  an  overcrowded  globe,  and  it 
la  hard  for  any  of  us  to  visualize  the  con- 
straints this  may  place  on  every  man's  free- 
dom of  decision. 

Nor  is  population  by  any  means  the  sole 
new  problem  that  will  complicate  your  ma- 
ture lives.  At  current  high  rates  of  consump- 


tion we  are  beginning  to  deplete  sonte  of  the 
earth's  natural  resources  at  an  alarming 
pace.  Otir  industrial  processes  and  life  habits 
are  poisoning  the  environment,  polluting  our 
water  supply,  despoiling  the  air  we  breath, 
and  contaminating  the  seas  that  are  a  po- 
tential source  of  food  for  a  world  population 
bursting  at  the  seams.  Only  now  are  we  be- 
gmning  to  realize  the  awesome  implications 
of  the  interdependence  of  natural  processes. 
Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  realiz:  that 
apparently  unrelated  activities  may  critically 
intarleri  with  fragile  but  essential  life  sys- 
tems and  that  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of 
the  feedback  of  one  activity  on  another. 
Finally,  we  must  be  on  guard  that  our  sclen- 
tiac  disco  varies  not  get  out  of  hand.  For  ex- 
ample, in  our  strenuovis  efforts  to  meet  the 
wo.ld's  burgeoning  energy  requiremrnts.  we 
must  avoid  raising  the  world's  temperatiue 
to  a  point  beyond  human  tolerance. 

Ihese  are  some  of  the  new  problems  that, 
o.er  time,  are  likely  to  dwarf  many  of  ovr 
familiar  anxieties.  No  longer  dare  we  limit 
our  concerns  to  the  fear  that  men  may  de- 
stroy one  another  through  wars.  Today  there 
is  the  emerging  posslbUlty  that  we  may  bring 
about  the  world's  destruction  by  getting  out  - 
of  Joint  with  natural  forces. 

One  predicament  recalls  an  anecdote  that 
enjoyed  a  brief  vogue  a  year  or  two  ago.  An 
airline  pilot  announced  to  his  passengers 
both  good  news  and  bad.  The  good  news  was 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  tailwind,  the 
plane  was  flying  faster  than  any  other  plane 
in  history;  the  bad  news  was  that  the  navi- 
gational system  had  failed,  so  no  one  knew 
where  the  plane  was  going.  Today  the  speed 
at  which  our  affairs  are  moving  and  chang- 
ing Is  clearly  a  record.  Yet  we  can  no  longer 
take  It  for  granted  that  mankind  will  win 
the  race  for  the  pin-suit  of  happiness,  realize 
its  own  perfectabllity — or  even  survive.  Hob- 
bled by  the  Imperfections  of  oiu  habits  and 
Institutions,  we  may  be  unleashing  natural 
forces  beyond  our  capacity  to  resolve  or  con- 
trol. Ironically  placing  the  individual  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  in  the  vulnerable  condi- 
tion of  his  ancient  forebears. 

For  fear  of  nature  as  an  implacable  enemy 
is  as  old  8is  time.  Running  throughout  Greek 
and  Roman  thought  was  the  feeling  that 
men  confronted  unknown  and  incalculable 
powers  lying  just  beyond  an  undefined 
threshold  of  knowledge — powers  that  might 
destroy  them  if  they  pressed  the  bonds  of 
Inquiry  too  far.  Aeneas,  so  Virgil  suggests, 
would  never  have  been  subjected  to  the  haz- 
ards of  the  high  seas  had  man  not  discovered 
the  art  of  navigation.  Daedalus  defied  the  air 
by  inventing  wings,  vrith  which  his  son. 
Icarus,  flew  too  near  the  sun  and  was  de- 
stroyed. Insisting  on  opening  the  box  she  had 
brought  from  heaven.  Pandora  released  evils 
on  the  world,  while.  In  the  Hebrew  myth. 
Adam  ate  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  was 
ejected  from  Eden. 

Belief  in  progress  had  no  place  in  the  clas- 
sical credo.  Fate  kept  mankind  in  its  place; 
to  expect  earthly  Improvement  was  to  chal- 
lenge the  bars  dividing  the  human  from  the 
divine.  Though  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  used 
a  different  vocabulary,  they  held  roughly  the 
same  dour  conviction :  man's  original  sin  de- 
stroyed hope  for  his  moral  Improvement  and, 
with  no  prospect  of  improv'ng  his  human  lot. 
he  could  rely  only  on  the  expectation  of  a 
happier  afterlife. 

Not  till  late  in  the  Renaissance  did  the  Idea 
of  progress  begin  to  emerge.  It  was  that  ex- 
traordinary frontalist,  Francis  Bacon,  who 
first  suggested  that,  rather  than  fearing  na- 
ture, man  could,  by  Increasing  his  knowledge, 
ameliorate  Its  hazards  and  Increase  his  pros- 
pects for  happiness.  The  role  of  science  was 
to  endow  human  life  with  new  "Inventions 
and  riches"— or.  to  put  It  another  way,  to 
establish  the  reign  of  man  over  nature.  "It 
was  wrong  to  assvime,"  wrote  Bacon,  "that 
men  of  antiquity  had  any  monopoly  of  wis- 
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dom."  Belonging  to  an  earlier  period  of  his- 
tory, they  were  yovmger  In  relation  to  the 
age  of  the  world.  So.  Just  as  men  were  taught 
by  the  experience  of  their  elders,  each  suc- 
ceeding age  had  good  reason  to  achieve  even 
greater  things  than  its  predecessors,  since 
knowledge  was  cumulative.  In  other  words, 
as  Leibnitz  later  put  it,  "the  present  is  preg- 
nant with  the  future." 

I  need  say  little  more  about  the  evolution 
of  the  concept  of  progress  that  has  dominated 
modern  thought;  it  evolved  slowly  through 
the  cumulative  thinking  of  many  men. 
Descartes  made  a  seminal  breakthrough  by 
Insisting  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  in- 
variable. Fontenelle  extended  the  argument 
with  the  thesis  that  each  generation  must 
take  into  account  what  gave  the  theory  of 
progre^  its  value — the  postulate  of  an  in- 
definite future.  Since  it  depended  on  ihvari- 
•  able  laws,  progress,  he  contended,  was  both 
necessary  and  certain. 

What  was  implied  by  the  concept  of  prog- 
ress was  that  an  individual's  obligations  ran 
not  merely  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  to  posterity — to  generations  yet  to  be 
bom.  With  Huxley's  popularization  of  Dar- 
win's concept  of  evoUitlon  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  public  began 
to  expect  s  .steady  Improvement  of  society 
and  of  human  well-being.  Optimism  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Renan  saw  mankind 
perpetually  achieving  a  more  perfect  state 
through  the  growing  domination  of  reason. 
Herbert  Spencer,  interpreting  Darwin,  en- 
visaged man  luidergoing  an  evolutionary 
adaptation  to  the  point  where  "the  ultimate 
development  of  the  ideal  man  Is  logically 
certain." 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  prospect  of  perfectability  in- 
ferred from  Huxley's  Interpretation  of  Dar- 
winism, the  human  race  seemed  assured  not 
only  that  it  was  here  to  stay  but  also  that  it 
had  a  noble  future.  Nature  was  to  be  mas- 
tered rather  than  feared.  Even  the  German 
pessimist,  Professor  Rudolf  Herman  Lotz. 
though  unpersuaded  of  the  perfectability  of 
human  nature,  could  still  argue  that  "as  far 
as  men  may  Judge,  it  seems  that  in  our  days 
there  are  greater  safeguards  than  there  were 
in  antiquity  against  unjustifiable  excesses 
and  against  the  external  forces  which  might 
endanger  the  continued  existence  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

It  is  renuu'kable  that  such  an  optimistic 
Idea  could  have  survived  the  convulsions  of 
two  brutal  world  wars.  Yet,  though  doom- 
sayers  such  as  Spengler  conjured  up  apoc- 
alyptic visions,  it  was  not  until  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  that  many  men 
ttimed  toward  a  new  skepticism.  The  advent 
of  the  nucle;tr  bomb  marked  the  end  of 
Western,  and  particularly  of  American,  in- 
nocence; It  forced  many  of  us  to  endure  in 
shocked  surprise  long  thoughts  about  last 
things,  compelling  us,  in  fact,  to  experience 
once  again  the  ancient  anxiety  that  the 
world  might  destroy  itself  at  some  unpre- 
dictable time.  Fortunately,  we  survived  the 
most  nervous  days  of  the  Cold  War  without 
anyone  pushing  the  red  button,  and,  after 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  had  brought  both 
sides  face-to-face  with  the  realities  of  con- 
frontation, the  Kremlin  made  at  least  a  tac- 
tical decision  to  reduce  Its  bellicosity  toward 
the  West.  Mankind  had  won  a  reprieve  and 
Western  man  again  breathed  more  easily. 
Provided  the  Cold  War  did  not  heat  up  again. 
It  seemed  possible  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  might  gradually  agree  on 
urangements  to  check  the  endless  escalation 
of  nuclear  armaments. 

Yet,  though  there  was  basis  for  renewed 
faith  in  the  inevitable  march  of  progress, 
optimism  enjoyed  only  a  brief  Indian  sum- 
mer. Inquisitive  men  and  women  began  to 
extrapolate  trends,  putting  together  bits  and 
pieces  of  evidence  that  pointed  toward  a  new 
crisis  which  threatened  not  only  man's  faith 
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in    himself    but   the    basic 
which    Western   civilization 
ceeded.  The  nuclear  weapon  hat 
warning  of  other  and  equally  o 
lems  and  even  more  subtle 
were  not  easy  to  comprehend 
doctors   agree  on   the   diagnosi.; 
the  cure. 

Yet  through  all  the  confuslo: 
central   ideas   have   managed   ti 
the  world  is  engaging  in 
tlon,  it  is  primarily  the  productlo 
and,  unless  the  process  is  slowec 
is  no  possible  way  to  cope  with 
of  sustaining  population  of  sue: 

A  dour  English  parson  named 
thus  had  first  sounded  that  ala 
an^.  a  half  ago.  He  foresaw  that 
lati'on  in  Europe  began  to  grow 
early  nineteenth  century,  it  wov 
later,  outrun  the  food  supply. 
tion  increasing  at  a  seomelric 
and  world  food  supplies  at  only 
rate  (2,3,4),  starvation  ocemed 
a    vast    scale.    What    was    uiif 
Malthus'     reputailon     as     a 
prophet — though   fortxinate   for 
race — was  that,  Juot  at  the  tim« 
ward  his  central  propo.sitioii 
ginning  to  triple  his  food  yield 

Thus,  particularly  through 
tlon  of  fertilizer,   the  world 
nineteenth  century,  been  able  to 
and  more  peo'ile  at  liigher  stand!  r 
than  anyone  had  earlier  thougli 
a  result,  for  a  long  time 
were    regarded    as    fallacious 
treated  by  his  succes.sor 
dain.  Yet  today  that  disdain 
to  his  critics,  though  the  fad 
that  as  late  as  1938,  respected 
such  as  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal   w 
predicting  the  collapse  of  the  \ 
of  its  declining  birth  rate. 

Now  unmistakable  realities  1: 
new  validity   to  the  Malthuslaji 
though  in  far  more  complicated 
English  parson  in  the  early  nini 
tury  could  hardly  be  expected  1 
the  expansion  of  agriculture 
he  foresee  the  great  acceleratio  i 
resulting  from  the  worldwide 
in  public  health.  Particularly  .si 
oud    World    War.    well-intende  1 
have  materi.nlly  lengfnened  the 
man  life  span,  especially  by  red 
mortality,  with  the  result  that 
have  survived  to  child-bearing 
while,  more  older  people  have  be^ 

Thus,  our  humanitarian  e 
created  more  formidable  probleifs 
solved.   When   our  doctors 
ease,    our   engineers    drained 
agricultural  programs  distributed 
hastened  the  dangers  of  a 
bacle   by   ignoring   the   total 
though  we  still  have  a 
before  reaching  the  ultimate 
production,  population  growth 
relentlessly.  Thus  we  can  now 
ceive   that,   even   if   we    were 
deplete  the  feed  stocks  for 
which  modern  fertilizer  produc 
and  to  open  new  lands  for 
breakneck  pace,  there  are  outer 
production  of  food. 

Today  some  serious  men  are 
questions  in  lurid  terms, 
help  feed  poor  countries  already 
in  relation  not  only  to  space  but 
we  may  be  intensifying  the  mis^-y 
generations. 

As  with  every  other  major  iss 
alarmists  and  iconoclasts — thos  ! 
state  the  problem  by 
without  adjustment  for 
by  nature  or  man  and  those 
negatively  to  the  alarmists, 
cesslve  complacency.  It  is  hard 
where  the  truth  may  lie  between 
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extremes.    The    most   deeply 
likened  to  earth  to  a  lifeboat  tha 
only  a  finite  number  of  people 
board  more  would  jeopardize  the 
the  other  passengers.  Others  have 
their     concern     by     employing 
"triage"— which  came  into  usage 
First  World  War  and  means,  in 
an  army  cannot  waste  its  limlteta 
resources   on   the  critically   woun  led 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear  tha ; 
the  future  in  such  stark  terms 
men  to  find  solutions.  It  may 
paralysis  tlian  to  action,  since, 
lem     seems     Insuperable,     men 
tempted  to  ignore  it  than  to  solv  ( 
the  doomsayers  may  not  do  us 
An.  one  wiio  lit;rnlly  ;icre  ;ted  t 
tious    v.ould    he    as   likely    to 
througli   some  esoteric  escapist 
some   of  your   generation   are 
as  to  tackle  the  problem  in  a 
matjc  fasliion. 

Still,     we    would    be    intellect 
hones  i,-  perhaps  the  more  accura 
cowardly — if  we  were  to  Ignore  th 
the  pessimists  pose,  even  though 
a   profound   challenge   to  our  re: 
mural    precepts — and,   indeed,   to 
mistic  brlief  in  unlimited  progres: 
for  a  cehtury,  at  least,  been  Wi 
dominant  operating  assumption. 

Clearly,  it   is  a  problem  which 
later  all  of  you   will   have  to 
Is  it  humane  to  try  to  support 
that    are    rapidly    expanding 
capability    for    economic 
by   such   action — by   keeping   tho^ 
tions  alive  and  failing  to  make 
Illation  control   a  condition  to 
we  may  be  doing  millions  of 
beings  a  tragic  disservice?  Do  we 
words,   have    an    obligation    to 
erations — to  the  unborn — that 
circumstances   transcend   our 
hiiman  beings  now  alive  whom 
and  hear  and  come  to  know? 

As  I  suggested  a  moment  ago 
that  mankind  had  a  responsibility 
generations  was  a  corollary  to 
progress    which    is,    after    all,    a 
recent  and  peculiarly  Western 
to  inteilectral   thouglit.  But  how 
measure   his  or  her   relative 
luiborn   generations  as  against 
to  help  his  fellow  man?  Is  man 
so  completely  letting  logic  domii 
tion  that  he  can  be — as  someont 
cruelly  kind  rather  than  kindly 

The    iconoclasts,    of   course, 
wliole  set  of  problems  as  fonndei 
conceptions  of  the  true  capabilit 
wealthier  countries.  They  argue, 
siderable  force,  that  we  have  by 
approached    the    outer   limits    of 
supply.  A  great  deal  of  food  couU 
if   peoples    in   the    advanced 
particularly   the   United  States) 
example,  change  the  emphasis  of 
its  from  meat  eating  to  the  direct 
tion  of  cereals,  since  the  body, 
a  highly  inefficient  machine  for 
nutriment.  Thus,  they  contend, 
all  become  happy — or,  at  least, 
vegetarians. 

All  this  may  enable  us  to  buy  a  little  time 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  possil  ile  to  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  along  this  :  ine  if  the 
world  could  be  promptly  commi  ;ted  to  a 
common  effort  to  improve  produ  :tlon  and 
mitigate  the  consumption  of  avail  ible  food- 
stuffs. But  it  will  significantly  ease  the  prob- 
lem only  if  meanwhile  we  have  aken  far- 
reaching  steps  to  check  the  curren  t  vaulting 
growth  in  the  total  number  of  <  onsumers. 
What  good  does  it  do  to  tap  even  the  most 
remote  sources  of  food  if  the  wor  d's  incre- 
ment of  people,  either  as  a  result  o  '  excessive 
births  of  lengthened  time  spans,  still  neu- 
tralizes the  benefits  of  cverythini ;  we  do — 
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as  Is  now  the  case,  for  example,  in  Bangla- 
desh. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  were  able  to  sustain 
the  unchecked  increment  of  biunan  lives  in 
areas  of  meager  resources  and  low  capabili- 
ties, we  might  well  find  the  cost  excessive 
since  the  effort  could  require  us  to  I'edesign 
our  social,  political  and  economic  arrange- 
ments in  a  manner  destructive  of  otu-  basic 
\  allies. 

Tiie  question  we  face  is  not.  after  all, 
merely  whether  we  have  the  political  will 
to  make  the  extraordUiary  effort  required 
to  preserve  human  lives  in  areas  where,  in 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  paraphrase  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, "men  accumulate  and  wealth  decays;" 
the  question  is  whether,  if  we  should  under- 
take the  task,  it  will  require  us  to  make 
changes  in  our  habits  and  institutions  that 
will  impose  such  dracouian  limits  on  indi- 
\idual  decision  and  action — and,  in  essence — 
on  the  free  operation  of  our  democratic  proc- 
esses— that  we  would  have  destroyed  more 
than  we  had  saved. 

Obviously,  population  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  determine  the  form  and  shapes 
of  a  nation's  institutions.  Important  also 
are  the  magnitude  of  its  natural  resources, 
the  state  of  its  technology,  tiie  extent  of  its 
territories,  the  volume  of  its  foreign  trade. 
Tlie  more  affluent  a  country,  the  more  free- 
dom of  choice  its  people  are  likely  to  have. 
Though  Belgium  is,  for  example,  a  densely 
populated  nation,  it  can,  with  its  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  afford  the  luxury  of  democratic 
institutions.  But  when  a  country  is  i>oor, 
its  technology  relatively  backward,  its  nat- 
ural resources  undeveloped,  an  excessive 
population  may  well  force  ii  toward  a  dis- 
tasteful choice — either  squalor  and  ultimate 
disorder  or  a  repressive  political  system  that 
dominates  every  aspect  of  life,  channeling 
the  actions  and  even  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  women  within  a  narrow,  rigid  doctri- 
naire framework.  Only  in  this  way  can 
meager  resources  be  so  fuUy  shared  as  to  pre- 
vent widespread  starvation:  only  in  this  way 
can  people's  exertions  be  etlecLively  harnessed 
and  coordinated  toward  a  goal  of  common 
survival. 

The  comparison  that  conies  quickly  to 
mind  is  that  between  India  and  China,  which 
are,  in  terms  of  population,  the  two  largest 
uniions  in  the  world.  Both  are  miserably 
overcrowded.  Much  of  Chinas  land  area  is 
mountainous  or  otherwise  uninhabitable  so 
;liat  seven-eigliths  of  the  population,  or 
roughly  700  million  people,  are  crowded  into 
the  eastern  one-third  of  the  country — and 
dependent  for  their  food  supply  on  the  pro- 
duce of  less  than  12%  of  the  surface  area 
of  the  coimtry.  India — ^with  only  one-third 
the  area  of  China  to  begin  with — but  with 
agriculture  lands  slightly  more  extensive 
than  those  of  China — ^today  contains  nearly 
COO  million  people.  In  the  city  of  Calcutta 
alone,  millions  huddle  together  in  one  vast 
noisome  slum.  To  the  extent  that  statistics 
are  at  all  reliable,  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  two  countries  is  about  the  same— some- 
thing less  than  $100  per  year. 

But,  although  the  basic  economic  and 
physical  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
are  not  far  different,  their  social,  economic 
and  political  structures  are  poles  apart.  India 
has  developed  what  it  proudly  calls  the 
world's  largest  democracy  with  a  parliament- 
ary .system  derivative  from  its  vears  under 
British  rule. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  is  organised  with 
the  rigor  of  a  beehive,  under  an  all-pervasive 
political  control  and  with  the  people  in- 
doctrinated from  childhood  in  a  rigid  code, 
their  thinking  directed  on  a  massive  basis 
and  their  economic  activity  constrained 
w-ithin  an  intricate  bureaucratic  command 
system.  Yet,  repulsive  though  the  Chinese 
system  may  be  to  anyone  devoted  to  the 
values  of  the  West,  the  Chinese  nation  today 
seems   capable   of   surviving   and.   Indeed — 


largely  through  its  own  efforts — of  gradually 
beginning  to  move  toward  more  efficient  ag- 
riculture, industrialization  and  progressively 
higher  standards  of  living.  Though  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  the  Peking  Government 
must  be  substantially  discounted,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  are  approaching— or  will 
within  a  few  years  approach — a  relatively 
stable  demographic  situation  that  will  in- 
sure a  population  with  a  dlmhiishlng,  and 
ultimately  a  zero,  growth  rate. 

Tlie  prognosis  for  India,  on  the  other  band, 
is  much  le.ss  sanguine.  With  an  overblown 
bureaucratic  structure  that  seems  to  impair 
more  than  stimulate  progress  and  with  great 
cii.-.p.Trilies  of  wealth  between  a  rich  class  and 
ine  vast  ma.ss  of  wretchedly  poor,  it  is  hard 
\o  foresee  how  the  present  system  In  India 
will  ever  enable  the  country  to  manage  or 
overcome  Its  problems.  The  iron  constraints 
of  religion  and  culture  alone  are  a  major 
impediment  to  jnaterial  progress.  With  in- 
eOJ-ient — and  for  the  most  part  primitive — 
p^ru:iUural  methods  and  an  even  more  im- 
pprfett  system  of  distribution,  with  religious 
liiboos  that  impose  on  the  food  economy  a 
Totally  parasitic  cattle  population  almost 
twice  that  of  the  United  States,  the  nation 
is  a  deficit  food  producer,  In  spite  of  miracle 
rice  and  miracle  wheat. 

Yet.  although  a  number  of  dedicated  In- 
dians have  worked  to  turn  down  the  popula- 
tion curve,  family  planning  has  made  only 
a  tiny  dent  on  the  problem,  so  that  Ambassa- 
dor Moynlhan,  who  has  just  returned  from 
an  extensive  tour  of  duty  in  India,  predicts 
that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country  is  likely  to  approach  a 
billion  people. 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
this?  Not  at  all  that  the  Communist  struc- 
ture of  China  is  good  and  Indian  democracy 
bad,  but  rather  that.  If  population  Is  per- 
mitted to  outrun  resources  In  any  huge  coun- 
try wiih  a  low  standard  of  llvhig,  the  people 
may  face  the  hard  choice  between  authori- 
tarian metliods  or  ultimate  collapse. 

But  if  the  poverty  and  lack  of  resources 
and  relatively  low  capabilities  of  a  country 
may  tend  to  shape  its  domestic  policies  and 
institutions  in  the  direction  of  autocracy, 
they  cannot  help  but  Influence  its  foreign 
policies  as  well.  Just  what  that  influence  may 
be  has  never  been  adequately  studied,  al- 
thougli  some  scholars  have  looked  at  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  problem.  During  the  thirties 
Japan's  imperialistic  drive  was  no  doubt 
nourished  not  only  by  the  claustrophobia  of 
an  Island  nation  but  al.so  by  the  desire  of  a 
raw  materials  deficit  country  to  acquire  a 
resource  base  of  its  own,  as  well  as  assured 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  "Lebensraum" 
provided  a  convenient — though  not  con- 
vincing— rationalization  for  Hitler's  aggres- 
sions. Thus  there  is  little  doubt  that,  at 
different  times  in  history  the  pressures  of 
excessive  population  has  contributed  to  ex- 
pansionism, although  this  is  probably  le.ss 
significant  under  modern  conditions  of  war- 
fare where  industrial  might  and  modern 
teclinology  are  more  important  than  mass 
armies. 

Still  one  cannot  discount  the  importance 
of  population  when  related  to  resowces, 
technology,  territory  and  trade  in  determin- 
ing a  nation's  international  behavior.  And 
more  and  more  we  shall.  I  think,  have  to 
design  our  foreign  policies  to  take  account  of 
those  factors. 

Just  how  much  these  swollen  populations 
may  threaten  tlie  peace  of  the  world  only 
time  can  tell.  But  with  the  new  prospect  of 
wlde.spread  proliferation  that  opened  up 
when  India  recently  joined  the  nuclear  club 
there  is  understandable  speculation  that  an 
impoverished  nation  threatened  with  wide- 
spread famine,  might  sometime  ase  its  nu- 
clear capability  as  blackmail  in  a  frantic 
search  for  food. 


In  spite  of  the  forebodings  and  alarms  I 
have  adverted  to  this  morning,  you  who  are 
graduating  today  should  take  comfort  from 
the  demonstrated  fact  that  events  tend  more 
often  than  not  to  confound  the  prophesies 
of  the  experts.  If  there  is  one  operating 
hypothesis  that  is  usually  safe,  it  Is  that 
things  rarely  work  out  as  expected.  Some- 
where, somehow,  there  are  almost  certain  to 
be  forces  working  beneath  the  surface  of 
events  that  will,  to  some  degree,  neutralize 
or  transform  forces  now  apparent.  But 
whether  they  will  work  for  better  or  for 
worse  is  by  no  means  assured. 

This  is,  therefore,  no  time  for  complacency 
And  in  our  national  concern  with  transient 
minutiae,  we  should  not  overlook  the  urgent 
imperative  to  seek  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  by  some  of  the  developments  I  have 
suggested.  More  often  than  not,  you  will 
find  those  answers  in  history.  That,  after  all. 
is  your  best  recourse,  for  even  though  the 
present  may  wear  a  new  face  and  the  prob- 
lems seem  novel  and  unfamiliar,  you  are 
very  likely  to  discover  parallels  and  pre- 
cedents if  you  only  probe  deeply  enough. 
There  is,  after  all — as  the  authors  of  Ec- 
clesiastis  told  its  long  ago — 'No  new  thing 
under  the  sun,"  and,  as  Justice  Holmes  once 
put  it,  "Historical  continuity  with  the  past 
is  not  a  duty,  it  is  merely  a  necessity." 

In  living  through  the  aberrations  of  recent 
years,  we  should  have  been  more  aware  than 
many  of  us  were  that  there  have  been  periods 
of  frustration  before — and  even  in  our  ov.-n 
national  historj',  as  Profes.sor  Boorstin  has 
eloquently  pointed  out.  Had  American.s — In- 
cluding some  of  your  pi-edecessors  on  the 
campuses  four  or  five  years  ago — only  applied 
themselves  more  diligently  to  the  study  of 
history — the  chronicle  of  our  past  experi- 
ence— ^they  wouid  not  have  been  so  impressed 
with  the  novelty  of  their  own  behavior  or  ko 
intoxicated  with  the  ferocity  of  their  own 
self -righteousness . 

It  is  a  les.son  I  would  commend  to  yoiir 
earnest  attention.  We  would  all  do  well  to 
heed  it. 


OREGON  COMPANY  NAMED  CO- 
WINNER  OF  SBA  NATIONAL 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CONTRACTOR 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26,  my  colleagues  recall  I  noted 
with  pride  that  an  Oregon  company  has 
been  chosen  as  regional  SBA  subcon- 
tractor of  the  year.  Now,  I  sun  proud  to 
report  OECO  has  been  named  as  co- 
wiimer  of  the  National  Subcontractor  of 
the  Year. 

What  is  important  to  me  is  that  OECO 
has  reached  this  mark  Uu'ough  a  team 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  its  employees. 
While  the  people  at  the  top  set  the  tone 
for  any  organization.  I  know  Bob  Jack, 
president  of  OECO,  would  be  the  first  to 
note  the  contributions  of  everj-one  on 
the  OECO  team. 

I  congratulate  all  employees  of  OECJO 
for  being  chosen  for  this  award.  It  Is  a 
credit  to  the  liard  working  attitude  of 
all  the  company  employees.  A  s|)ecial 
congratulations  to  OECO  President  Rob- 
ert V.  Jack,  for  I  know  how  much  this 
selection  means  to  him  and  the  other 
executives  at  OECO. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  from  the  SBA 
describing  this  award  that  OECO  and 
Semtech,  a  California  company,  shared 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state* 
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mcut  was  ordeied  to  be  pi-inted  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Two   Wear   Coast  Fxuu  Namkd   National 

Small  Busu«k&8  Subcontkactobs  or  tkb 

Yea* 

WASKiXt.TOR,  D.C.,  Hay  30.  1875. — ^Two 
West  Coast  companies,  tlie  Semtecb  Corpora- 
tion of  Newbury  Park,  California  and  tb« 
OECO  Corporation  of  Portland,  Oregon,  were 
named  the  National  Small  Business?  Subcon- 
tractors of  ttae  Year  today  In  Washington  at 
tta«  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration's 
Eighth  Annual  Subcontracting  Conference 
and  Awards  Banquet.  Awards  for  the  honor 
were  presented  to  Harvey  Stump,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Semtech,  and  B.  V.  Jack. 
OECO'a  President,  by  SBA  Admlnlitrator 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

The  two  national  winners  were  picked  from 
a  field  of  ten  regional  winners  from  through- 
out the  nation.  Semtech  and  OECO  share  the 
national  honor  this  year  because  of  their 
equally  oittstandlng  qualifications.  Subcon- 
tractors are  nominated  for  the  award  by  Fed- 
eral procurement  prime  contractors  and  are 
Judged  on  the  basis  of  product  quality  and 
on-time  delivery  records. 

The  Semtech  Corporation  was  founded  in 
1960  with  private  venture  capital  to  manu- 
facture silicon  rectifiers  and  related  devices 
In  the  power  electronics  field.  The  founders, 
Joseph  S.  OTlaheny,  Harvey  Stump.  Jr.. 
Oustav  H.  D.  Franzen  and  William  B.  Krause, 
are  still  the  corporation's  top  management 
people.  In  1963,  Semtech's  sales  exceeded 
$500,000  annually;  during  the  year  Just  com- 
pleted, sales  have  grown  to  $13,000,000.  Ttae 
company  became  a  publicly  held  corporation 
In  1S&7  with  an  oSering  of  130,000  shares. 

Semtech's  first  major  breakthrough  was 
Metoxillte,  a  proprietory  encapsulating  mate- 
rial developed  In  1960.  In  1970,  the  companj 
became  a  producer  of  precision  metal  stamp- 
ings for  ttae  electronic  and  electromechanical 
markets,  added  a  ceramic  CE^iability,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  a  new  area  of  high-voltage  devices. 
Ttae  company's  customers'  final  products 
range  from  small  appliances  to  satellites. 
Semtech's  trademark  Is  found  on  components 
tised  'n  every  moon  landing,  and  its  products 
have  Lteen  used  in  every  interplanetary  space- 
craft launched  to  date. 

When  Gerald  L.  Osborne  formed  the  Os- 
borne Electric  Company,  a  sole  proprietor- 
ship, in  1947  to  manufacture  transformers 
for  the  commercial  market,  he  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  OKCO  Corporation.  In 
1958.  the  company  was  Incorporated  as  the 
Osborne  Electric  Corporation,  with  Osborne 
as  the  sole  stockholder. 

The  corporation  was  reorganized  in  1961 
and  was  Incorporated  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 
During  the  I960's,  the  new  corporation  solidi- 
fied Its  niche  in  the  electronics  components 
business  and  became  one  of  the  leading  spe- 
cialty transformer  manufacturers  In  the 
country.  Marketing  was  expanded  to  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  As  an  example, 
CMSCO  was  a  major  supplier  of  magnetics  to 
the  Apollo  Program. 

OECO  then  broadened  its  product  line  to 
Include  circuit  designs  Incorporating  Its 
state-of-the-art  magnetics.  A  considerable 
engineering  investment  was  made  In  the  cus- 
tom design  of  power  supplies  and  related 
Eoltd-state  components.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  risk  Investment,  OECO  has  since  be- 
come a  major  supplier  of  sophisticated  air- 
borne power  supplies. 

Both  Semtech  and 'OECO  were  nominated 
for  the  snboontracting  award  by  the  Tucson, 
Arizona  division  of  Hughes  Aircraft. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  TDMNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic condltim  In  which  thousands  of 
this  Nation's  dder  workers  find  them- 
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selves  today  can  clearly  be 
tragic.  Their  plight  was  w 

President  Ford  vetoed  the 

ployment  bill.  The  net  result 
would  have  meant  full 
many  of  our  Nation's  elderJy 

Congre.ss  took  Immediate 
tlon  by  appropriating  an   ._ 
million  for  tlie  title  IX  Oldei 

Community   Service    

gram  during  its  consideratiofi 
gency  funding  for  the  summe 
program.  I  commend  both  th< 
Senate  Appropriations   Comjn 
their  strong,  beneficial  acti_ 

The  fate  of  this  legislation 
the  handa  of  Mi-.  Ford. 

But  the  infusion  of  these 
only  solve  a  part  of  the  ^. 
referring  to  the  problem  of  ., 
aJl  too  common  phenomenor 
sistii  that  s.n  older  American 
form  a  job,  and  is  therefore  r 
that  job.  Senior  citizens  hav ; 
to  work,  as  do  we  all.  Ageism, 
crimination,  is  a  sad 
has  arisen  hand  in  hand  witl 
enlng  job  market.  It  is  wholly 
criminating    against    a 
starts  from  the  moment  of  bi 

Recently,  Norma  Levy  wr 
entitled  "Why  We  Need  Our 
ers,"  which  clearly  describes 
and  magnitude  of  ageism  in 

I  a.'rk  unanimous  consent  t 
text  of  that  article  be 
RECor.D. 

There  behig  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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(By  Norma  Levy) 

Abraharji  Bcaxue,  mayar  of  >7ev 
John  De  Lury,  head  of  New  Yoi  : 
Sanitationmen's    Union,    is    70. 
"older  workers"  tried   lo  sol%e 
financial  crisis  by  getting  rid  of  o- 
employees  58  and  over — iliemseli  es 
Calling  it  "early  retirement."  th 
to  make  older  workers  bear  the 
economic  recession. 

Such  a  solution  to  economic 
neither  new  nor  si^prlsing.  Aa 
Shepard  of  the  Upjohn  Instltut 
recession  in  this  country  has 
by  a  reduction  In  the  older 
this    youth-oriented    society, 
dispensable 

But  this  time  the  solution  was 
not  becavise  of  an  outcry  agai 
but  because  it  was  illegal.  T. 
changing.  In  the  work  force,  as 
society,  old  people's  liberation 

And  Just  in  time  too.  Older 
been    increasingly    denied    a    _ 
right    of    citizenship — the    rfgh 
Through   a   combination   of 
employment  practices  and 
tives  not  to  work,  many  still 
have  been  forced  into  an  old  age 
unproductiveness  and  economic 

■The  phenomenon  Is  a  product 
from  an  agricultural  to  technolc, 
In  1900,  when  agriculture  was  th 
way  of  life,  68  percent  of  all  . 
worked;   today,  only  23  percent 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  mosi 
old  age  does  not  mean  infirmity 
People  age  differently.  Some 
25;   others  have  the  gift  of 
openness   that   keeps   them     ^ 
death.  On-the-job  studies  have 
except  for  physically  demanding 
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Nevertheless,  potentlaUy  produ^ti 
people  are  being  forced  out  of 
crimination  starts  long  before  the 
time  for  retirement.  Prom  the  ag< 
unemployed  worker  often  finds  J 
a  nlghtm.arc.  Employers  frequentl  j 
yoimger  worker — sometimes  b< 
udlce,  sometimes  because  they 
Once  out  of  work,  workers  over  40 
to   remain   unemployed    much 
their  younger  co-workers.  Older 
lace     on-the-job     discrimination 
pas.$ed  over  for  promotion;  and 
the  first  fired,  sometimes  to 
pany's  pension  funds,  sometimes 
salary  costs. 

Finally,    there   Is   the   problem 
ment.  Today,  half  of  all  workers 
tory  retiiement,  especially  salaried 
In  large  companies.  To  employers, 
clally  acceptable   way   to  get  rid 
mcwe  expensive  employees.  Unions 
cause  it  opens  up  slots  for  Impatient 
members.   The  only  ones  to  objei  t 
retirees  who.  in  the  past,  have 
aware  and  too  unorganized  to 
tively. 

Today,  more  and  more  people 
of  government,  are  questioning 
titudes  and  policies  toward  the 
Congress  took  an  Important  first 
it  passed  the  Age  Discrimination  i 
ment  Act  of  1967 — a  little-knowr 
makes  it  illegal  to  discriminate 
ers  aged  40  to  65  on  account  of  age 
inadeqiiate,   it   was  enough   to 
Beame's  attempt  to  solve  New 
lems  on  the  backs  of  the  older 
was  also  enotjgh   to  force 
Californa  to  reinstate  120  older 
to  give  $2  million  in  back  pay  to 
the    largest    age   discrimination 
ever. 

Yet,  as  it  now  stands,  the  act  Is 
For  it  is  difllcult  to  prove  age 
e.speclally  la  hiring,  and  Congres 
been  willing  to  .spend  much  mon  'y 
forcement. 

Most  significantly,  the  act  prov 
tection  beyond   the  age  of  65;   In 
authorizes  discrimination  against 
65  worker. 

Some  powerful  people  are 
corned  about  these  Injustices,  am  1 
may  well  be  forthcoming 
Hiram  Fong  of  Hawaii  and  Frank 
Idaho  will  soon  seek  to  eliminate 
ceiling.  Says  Church :  "I  think  It's 
that  we  take  down  the  arbitrary 
which  now  suggests  that  65  la  the 
road  for  employment  opportunltie  i 
vancing  age  is  the  stop-off  point 
tional    advancement.    One's   year 
really  should  be  Irrelevant  in 
whether  he  is  hired,  fired, 
moted.  Functional  capacity,  not 
cal  age,  should  be  the  controlling 

According  to  attorney  Robert 
Los  Angeles'  National  Senior 
Center,  several  lawsuits  are  now 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
retirement.  A  victory  In  the  courtj 
far  to  end  the  present  pattern  o: 
ence. 

A  few  recent  efforts  have  been 
useful  work  for  older  people.  A 
programs  have  been  started  but  mo^t 
untary  and  pay  little  or  nothing, 
one  providing  a  regular  salary. 
Citizens    Community    Service 
Program,   offers   part-time 
people  55  years  and  over  with 
the  poverty  level.  They're  engaged 
beneficial  work,  serving  aa  senior 
conservation  workers. 
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PAKT-TIME    JOBS 

The  Oldest  program,  Foster  Grandparents, 
Is  a  part-time  operation  that  pays  about 
$1.60  per  hour  for  low-income  older  pec^le 
M  provide  services  to  children  in  histitu- 
tlons,  especially  the  mentally  retarded,  hand- 
ir.-xpped  and  delinquent.  About  12,500  people 
1  iroughout  the  country  participate.  In  a 
iipwly  created  Senior  Companion  program, 
iiiey  work  with  older  adults  to  prevent  the 
iu.stitutionallzatlon  of  these  people.  Finally, 
tlieve  is  an  all-volunteer  program  calleid 
1?SVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program). 

In  addition,  some  700  local  projects  now 
exi.st  involving  125,000  volunteers  performing 
a  variety  of  services  throughout  the  country. 
The  speed  with  which  such  projects  have 
nm.sliroomed  suggests  the  extent  to  which 
older  people  desire  to  feel  productive  and 
u^efii'.  Older  Americans  are  by  no  means 
dropouts;  they  just  doii't  know  how  to  get 
back  in  again. 

As  important  as  these  programs  are,  they 
are  not  enough  to  fill  the  enormous  need. 
Says  Maggie  Kuhn,  head  of  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers: "They're  lovely,  but  they're  tokens." 

SEEK    POLITICAI.    ACTIOK 

The  Gray  Panthers,  a  grass  rooU  organiza- 
•  ion  with  chapters  throughout  tlie  country  is 
one  of  a  number  of  organizations  comml1i«d 
to  eliminating  injustices  toward  older  people 
through  Increased  awareness  and  political 
action.  The  65-year  age  ceiling  is  also  being 
fought  by  such  groups  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  People  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

But  this  might  be  Just  a  beginning.  Right 
now,  20  million  Americans,  or  10  percent  of 
the  population,  are  over  65.  By  2030.  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  will  reach  51  million, 
or  17  percent.  Obviously,  if  they  organized 
and  focused  their  energies  politically,  the 
over-65  group  could  become  a  powerful  force 
ill  the  country.  And  they  could  well  be  a 
force  for  the  best  interests  of  all.  For  besides 
their  capacity  to  work,  wiiich  we've  sliaifie- 
fitUy  neglected,  our  older  people  have  a  good 
deal  of  accumulated  wisdom— ji  rare  com- 
iDodity  that  should  not  be  wa.sled. 


r:NERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1976— S.  598 

AMGI«>MENT    :  TO.    53  U 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
Philip  Hart,  Metcalf,  Abovrezk.  and 
Cranston  have  joined  me  in  submitting 
amendment  No.  553  to  S.  598,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion authorization  request  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to 
delay  the  construction  of  and  the  com- 
mitment to  the  design  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  demonstration  plant  for 
1  year  in  order  that  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  can  investigate  the 
factors  affecting  the  need  for.  and  the 
timetable  of,  the  Liquid  Metal  Fa  t 
Breeder  Reactor — ^LMBFR. 

The  purpose  of  the  LMBFR  program  is 
to  extend  our  uranium  resources.  While 
present  light  water  reactors  utilize  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  energy  potential 
of  uranium,  the  breeder  would  utilize 
60  percent,  thus  Increasing  our  uranium 
resources  by  a  factor  of  100.  They  would 
do  so  by  converting  nonfissionable  ura- 
nium 238  Into  Plutonium.  Plutonium, 
vhlch  is  fissionable,  then  can  be  used 
to  fuel  light  water  reactors  and  other 
breeders. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
AdministratlMi's  budget  request  for  fis- 


cal year  1976  contsdns  almost  one-half 
billion  dollars  for  the  breeder  alone.  Ts 
comparison,  the  funding  request  for 
other  energy  programs  is  a  relative  pit- 
tance— $57  million  was  requested  for 
solar  erergy,  $28  million  for  geothermal 
energy  and  $311  million  for  the  entire 
los.sil  fuels  program. 

While  the  breeder  continues  to  take 
up  the  largest  share  of  the  civilian  en- 
ergy budget,  the  costs  of  the  project  con- 
tinue to  soar. 

In  the  1960's  tlie  LMBFR  program  was 
estimated  to  cost  just  over  $2  billion. 
Today  the  program  is  tagged  at  $10.6  bil- 
lion— a  five-fold  increa.se.  The  Fa.st  Flux 
Test  Facility  which  is  designed  to  test 
fuels  and  materials  for  the  breeder  pro- 
gram was  originally  estimated  to  cost 
.«87  milUon.  Today,  with  several  years 
before  the  FFTF  is  completed,  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  $933  million. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  plant — CRBR — ^was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $699  million  in  1972.  Today 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  tells  us  that  it  will  cost 
$1.7  billion.  In  a  recent  report  on  the 
costs  and  schedule  estimates  for  the 
CRBR,  the  Govei-nment  Accomiting  Of- 
fice, however,  was  not  able  to  determine 
whether  the  CRBR  could  be  constructed 
and  operated  for  $1.7  billion  or  even  $2.1 
billion. 

Not  only  has  GAO  ca.st  doubt  upon  the 
reliability  of  the  cost  estimate,  but  they 
have  also  criticized  the  management  ar- 
rangement for  the  CRBR. 

The  CRBR  was  originally  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Project  Management  Corp., 
an  industry  consortium.  As  the  costs  of 
tlie  project  have  risen,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment share  of  the  project  has  also 
increased.  Today  the  Government  Is 
picking  up  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
CRBR.  In  an  effort,  to  make  manage- 
ment responsibilities  commensurate  with 
investment,  ERDA  has  proposed  to  take 
over  the  management  of  the  project.  This 
new  management  arrangement,  however, 
has  been  criticized  by  GAO  as  being  so 
complex  and  cumbersome  that  it  Is  not 
apparent  just  how  much  authority  ERDA 
actually  has.  GAO  points  out  that,  im- 
der  the  new  arrangement,  the  utilities 
may  opt  out  of  the  project  if  any  plant 
component  should  cost  more  than  $25 
million.  Because  of  the  chance  of  explo- 
sion within  the  CRBR,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  is  considering  the 
need  to  require  a  safety  device,  the  core 
catcher,  to  help  mitigate  any  explosion 
problems.  The  core  catcher  has  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  anywhere  from  $20  million 
to  $100  million.  If  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  should  decide  that  a  core 
catcher  must  be  used  if  the  CRBR  is  to 
be  licensed,  and  if  the  core  catcher 
shoidd  cost  more  than  $25  milUon,  the 
utilities  can  back  out  of  the  whole  proj- 
ect, leaving  the  Government  to  pick  up 
the  entire  tab.  We  could  be  placed  In  a 
situation  of  having  chosen  between 
building  a  plant  that  cannot  be  licensed 
but  which  has  utility  support,  or  building 
a  plant  that  is  licensable  but  has  no  util- 
ity support.  This  is,  obviously  enough, 
not  a  very  pleasant  prospect. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  LMFBR  is  to 


"breed"  plutonium  for  use  as  nuclear 
fuel,  it  Is  not  at  all  certain  at  this  point 
whether  plutonium  will  be  allowed  to  be 
recycled  as  a  fuel.  Plutonium  is  an  ex- 
tremely toxic  substance — one-millionth 
of  a  gram  has  been  shown  to  cause  can- 
cer in  animals.  Plutonium  is  also  a  ma- 
terial from  viiich  nuclear  explosives  can 
be  made.  Oniy  10  grams  of  plutonium  are 
required  to  build  an  explosive  with  the 
destructive  power  of  the  bomb  that  dev- 
astated Hiroshima. 

If  Plutonium  were  to  be  recycled.  It 
would  have  to  be  transported,  along  with 
the  other  highly  radioactive  byproducts 
of  the  fission  process,  from  the  reactor  to 
a  reprocessiitg  plant  maybe  several 
thousand  miles  away.  At  the  reprocessing 
plant,  the  plutonium  would  be  chemically 
separated  from  tlie  other  materials  and 
pm-ified.  Until  plutonium  is  purified  it 
presents  little  danger  of  being  diverted 
becau.se  it  is  mixed  in  with  other  mate- 
rials which  are  so  radioactive  that  any- 
one attempting  to  steal  the  plutonium 
would  be  killed  unless  wearing  special 
shielding.  Purified  plutonium,  however, 
can  be  handled  safely  in  a  plastic  bag. 

From  the  reprocessing  plant,  the  plu- 
tonium would  travel  to  fuel  fabrication 
and  assembly  plants  to  be  fabricated  and 
assembled  into  fuel  rods  and  then 
shipped  on  to  a  reactor  to  ase  as  fuel  in 
the  core. 

There  currently  are  no  conmiercial  re- 
processing facilities  operating  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year,  the  AEC  issued 
a  draft  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  i-ecycle  of  plutonium.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  new  Nuclear  Regula- 
toi-y  Commission  has  provisionally  agreed 
to  delay  any  action  on  the  authorization 
of  Plutonium  recycle  for  3  years  pending 
a  more  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
safeguard  problems  involved  in  pluto- 
nium recycle. 

Beyond  the  cost  overruns,  the  potential 
management  problems  and  the  safety 
and  safeguards  issues  involved  in  the 
breeder  program,  there  are  genuine  ques- 
tions as  to  when  we  will  need  the  breeder 
if  we  decide  that  we  want  it. 

Three  crucial  variables  affect  the  time- 
table for  the  introduction  of  the  breeder: 
Electrical  energy  demand,  uranium  sup- 
plies, and  the  introduction  of  alternative 
energy  sources. 

In  its  comments  on  the  ERDA  proposed 
final  environmental  impact  statement  on 
the  LMFBR  program,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  states  that — 

We  have  concluded  from  our  review  that 
overall  LMFBR  benefits  are  highly  sensitive 
to  variations  in  the  assumed  future  elec- 
trical demand  and  uranium  resource  avail'- 
abUlty,  neither  of  which  is  reliably  known 
at  this  time. 

EPA  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Using  the  latest  demand  projections  of 
Project  Independence  ova  preliminary  anal- 
yses Indicate  that  a  delay  of  4  to  13  years 
might  be  accommodated  without  significantly 
reducing  the  uranium  conservation  of  the 
breeder. 

EPA  concludes  that — 
Present  scheduling  indicates  what  we  be- 
lieve  to  be   liighly  optimistic   assumptlona 
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concerning  the  time  and  effort  needed  for 
Adequate  resolution  of  envlronniental  aad 
safety  problems. 

Although  EPA  stresses  tliat  Its  com- 
ments on  the  possibility  of  a  delay  apply 
only  to  the  commercial  introduction  date 
of  the  breeder  and  not  to  the  demonstra- 
tion phase  of  the  program,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  two  can  be  separated. 

If  the  breeder  is  demonstrated  and 
available  for  commercial  introduction 
before  it  is  economical,  utilities  will  not 
buy  it.  The  Government,  therefore,  will 
be  asked  to  step  in  and  subsidize  the 
commercialization  of  the  breeder  at  the 
further  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  After 
spending  $10  billion  on  demonstrating 
the  breeder — many  argue  that  this  figure 
could  easily  double  or  triple — it  is  fool- 
heardy  to  assume  that  we  can  Just  put 
the  breeder  aside  until  the  utilities  are 
willing  to  put  up  the  money  to  com- 
mercialize it.  Not  only  will  there  be  an  in- 
built momentum  as  the  result  of  spend- 
ing more  than  $10  billion  on  the  LMFBR, 
but  there  will  also  be  a  technology  base 
for  the  breeder  that  many  will  argue  will 
disappear  If  the  breeder  is  not  commer- 
cialized in  a  timely  fashion  following 
demonstration.  For  the  program  to  be 
successful,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  demonstration  timetable  keep  pace 
with  the  commercialization  tfanetable. 
To  demonsti-ate  the  breeder  before  it  Is 
commercially  economical  would  be  the 
surest  way  to  kill  the  program.  As  we 
all  remember,  it  was  not  too  many  years 
ago  that  we  were  asked  to  approve  a  sub- 
sidy to  commercialize  (he  68T. 

It  should  fiirther  be  noted  that  some 
foreign  coimtries,  notably  Prance  and 
Russia,  are  already  developing  breeders. 
It  may  be  possible  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  these  countries  in  an  effort 
to  learn  from  their  experience.  This  could 
not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  the  breeder 
for  the  American  taxpayer,  but  it  could 
also  provide  new  insights  into  breeder 
technology.  Canada  also  has  a  nuclear 
reactor,  the  CANDU.  which  is  not  a 
breeder  but  which  Is  much  more  efficient 
at  utilizing  uranium  resciurces  than  our 
light  water  reactors.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  a 
Noble  laureate  physicist  has  testified 
that  tlie  CANDU  involves  less  com- 
plicated technology,  would  costJessand 
would  avoid  the  plutonlum  problems 
associated  with  our  light  water  reactors. 
If  we  are  truly  Interested  in  extending 
our  uranium  resources  as  well  as  cutting 
the  cost  of  developing  nuclear  energy  for 
our  taxpayers,  we  should  certainly  be 
doing  everything  we  can  to  learn  from 
foreign  experience. 

Tliere  are  also  indications  that  alter- 
native energy  resources,  such  as  solar 
and  fusion,  will  be  available  in  a  timely 
enough  manner  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
a  breeder  reactor. 

In  discussing  the  breeder,  it  should  aL>o 
be  pointed  out  that  several  crucial  re- 
ports are  still  outstanding.  The  final  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  on  the 
LMFBR  iTrogram  is  not  scheduled  to  be 
issued  imtil  June  30th.  This  is  also  the 
date  upon  which  Dr.  Seamans  Is  sched- 
uled to  rdease  his  energy  poUcy  state- 
ment, outlining  what  he  sees  as  ERDA's 
role  in  the  development  of  all  energy  al- 
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While  stating  that  no  fuijds 
authorized  for  on-site 
the  CRBR  this  fiscal  year, 
tained  $87.1  million  for 
search  and  development  or 
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the  study  will  not  affect  the 
breeder  program.  The  pace  of 
program,  however,  is  exactly 
issue.  If  construction  is  alIowe|l 
mence  on  the  CRBR  and 
long-lead  items  continues,  we 
oureelves  in  a  situation  where 
be  able  to  examine  the  issuer 
until  after  the  CRBR  is  built 
millions  of  more  dollars  have 
Since  the  NAS  study  is  an 
study.  Congress  will  be  in  no 
tion  to  evaluate  ERDA's  fiscal 
budget  request  than  it  is  to 
current  budget  request.  While 
that  the  NAS  study  should  be 
I  also  feel  tliat  Congress 
take  its  ov.n  .^tudy  through 
of  Technology-  Asbcssment  so 
better  evaluate  ERDA's  fiscal 
budget  request. 

For  tliese  reasons,  we  feel  it 
tial  that  amendment  No.  553 
when  it  comes  to  the  Senate 
vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
amendment  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
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On  page   18,  line   IS,   strike 
000.",   and   Insert   In  lieu   there<^ 
629,000.". 

On  page  26,  line  10,  after  the 
thorlzed"  iiisert  "for  fiscal  year 
tember  30, 1976". 

On  page  27.  aiier  line  10,  insert 
lug: 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  by 
shall  be  expended  for  on-site 
of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
stratiou  plant  or  for 
plant  component,  related  items, 
lead  items  for  such  plant. 

"(e)  The  Office  of  Technology 
is  required  to  assess  and  report 
grass  not  later  than  one  year 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
national   electrical   energy   dema  ad 
tiuns,  the  avaUablUty  of  uranli^ 
factors   which   aSect  uranium 
optimal  mix  of  nuclear  reactors 
viranlum  supplies;  the  advantages 
vantages  of  each  type  of  breeder 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  Liquid 
Breeder  Reactor  program;  the 
Impacts  of  the  Liquid  Metal 
Reactor  program;  the  safety 
the  design  of  the  Clinch  River 
actor  demonstration  plant;    the 
of  foreign  technology  to  the  effort 
uranium  resources  and  in  the 
of  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
and   the   costs,    benefits   and 
alternative  energy  resources.  Th 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  su<|h 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
of  tiiii=  subsection." 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 
is  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  150th 
of  the  famous  speech  of 
Webster  of  Massachusetts  at 
of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
Monument  on  June  17, 1825. 
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Massachusetts,  was  also  president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  At 
the  ceremonies,  General  Lafayette  par- 
ticipated as  an  honored  guest  In  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone.  The  scene  is 
vividly  described  by  Richard  Frothing- 
liam  in  his  boob,  "The  Siege  of  Boston": 
Tills  celebration  was  iinequalled  In  mag- 
nificence by  anything  of  the  kind  that  had 
ijeen  seen  in  New  England.  The  morning 
proved  propitious.  The  air  was  cool,  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  timely  showers  the  previous 
day  had  brightened  the  vesture  of  nature 
into  its  loveliest  hue.  Delighted  thousands 
ilocked  into  Boston  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
proceedings,  or  to  witness  the  spectacle.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  a  procession  moved  from 
the  State  House  towards  Bunker  Hill.  The 
military.  In  their  fine  uniforms,  formed 
the  van.  About  two  hundred  veterans  of  the 
revolution,  of  whom  forty  were  survivors  of 
the  battle,  rode  in  barouches  next  to  the 
escort.  These  venerable  men,  the  relics  of  a 
past  generation,  with  emaciated  frames, 
tottering  limbs,  and  trembling  voices,  con- 
stituted a  touching  spectacle.  Some  wore,  as 
honorable  decorations,  their  old  fighting 
equipments,  and  some  bore  the  scars  of  still 
more  honorable  wounds.  Glistening  eyes  con- 
stituted their  answer  to  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  grateful  multitudes  who  lined 
their  pathway  and  cheered  their  progress. 
To  this  patriot  band  succeeded  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association.  Then  the 
masonic  fraternity,  in  their  splendid  re- 
galia, thousands  In  number.  Then  Lafayette, 
continually  welcomed  the  tokens  of  love  and 
gratitude,  and  the  Invited  guests.  Then  a 
long  array  of  societies,  with  their  various 
badges  and  banners.  It  was  a  splendid  pro- 
cession and  of  such  length  that  the  front 
nearly  reached  Charlestown  Bridge  ere  the 
rear  had  left  Boston  Common.  It  proceeded 
to  Breed's  Hill,  where  the  grand  master  of 
the  Freemasons,  the  president  of  the  Monu- 
ment Association,  and  General  Lafayette, 
performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corn- 
er-stone, in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  people.  The  procession  then  moved  to  a 
spacious  amphitheatre  on  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  hill,  where  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster delivered  an  address  .  .  .  When  the  exer- 
cises here  were  concluded,  a  procession  was 
escorted  to  Bunker  Hill,  where  a  tent  cover- 
Uig  38,400  square  feet  had  been  erected. 
Twelve  tables  ran  the  entire  length  of  It. 
which  were  set  with  four  thousand  plates. 
Here  speeches,  toasts,  and  songs,  concluded 
the  cermonles  [pp.  344-345]. 

Mr.  President,  above  and  beyond  the 
excellence  of  his  oratory,  Daniel  Web- 
ster's speech  is  also  notable,  because  it 
demonstrates,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  armiversary  celebrations  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  insight  of  one 
of  America's  great  early  leaders  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Revolution  for  his  own 
time. 

We  face  a  similar  challenge  of  under- 
standing today,  as  we  begin  our  bicen- 
tennial celebrations  of  the  Revolution. 
As  Webster  stated : 

Thoee  who  established  our  liberty  and  our 
government  are  dally  dropping  from  among 
us.  The  great  trust  now  descends  to  new 
hands.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which 
is  presented  to  us,  as  our  appropriate  sub- 
ject. We  can  win  no  laurels  In  a  war  for  In- 
dependence. Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have 
gathered  them  all.  Not  are  there  places  for 
us  by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and  other 
founders  of  states.  Our  fathers  have  filled 
them.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty 
of  defense  and  preservaUon;  and  there  la 
opened  to  us.  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which 
the  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us. 


Our  proper  business  is  improvement.  Let 
our  age  be  the  age  of  inaprovement.  In  a  day 
of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  works  of  peace.  Let  us  develop  the 
resources  of  our  land,  caU  forth  Its  powers, 
build  up  its  Institutions,  promote  all  Its 
great  interests,  and  see  whether  we  may 
also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not 
perform  something  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

As  Members  of  Congress  are  aware, 
tlie  final  sentence  of  this  excerpt  is  in- 
scribed on  the  wall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, directly  above  and  behind 
the  Speaker's  chair,  as  a  continuing 
challenge  to  all  of  us  to  meet  and  carry 
on  the  ideals  of  the  founding  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Daniel 
Webster's  address  on  this  occasion  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  or  Daniei,  Webster  at  the  Laying 

OF  THE  CORI^ERSTONE  OF   THE   BTTNKER  Hn.L 
MONtTMENT,  Jtn«E  17, 1825. 

The  imcounted  multitude  before  me  and 
around  me  proves  the  feeling  which  the 
occasion  has  excited.  These  thousands  of 
human  faces,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  Joy, 
and  from  the  impulses  of  a  common  gratitude 
turned  reverently  to  heaven  in  this  spacious 
temple  of  firmament,  proclaim  that  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling 
have  made  a  deep  Impression  on  our  hearts. 

If.  Indeed,  there  be  any  thing  In  local  as- 
sociation fit  to  affect  the  mind  of  man,  we 
need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions  which 
agitate  us  here.  We  are  among  the  sepulchres 
of  our  fathers.  We  are  on  ground,  distin- 
guished by  their  valor,  their  constancy,  and 
the  shedding  of  their  blood.  We  are  here,  not 
to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor 
to  draw  Into  notice  an  obscure  and  unknown 
spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had  never  been 
conceived,  if  we  ourselves  had  never  been 
born,  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  would  have 
been  a  day  on  which  all  subsequent  history 
would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  emi- 
nence where  we  stand  a  point  of  attraction 
to  the  eyes  of  successive  generations.  But 
we  are  Americans.  We  live  In  what  may  be 
called  the  early  age  of  this  great  continent; 
and  we  know  that  our  posterity,  through  all 
time,  are  here  to  enjoy  and  suffer  the  allot- 
ments of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  proba- 
ble train  of  great  events;  we  know  that  our 
own  fortunes  have  been  happily  cast;  and 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  be 
moved  by  the  contemplation  of  occurrences 
which  have  guided  our  destiny  before  many 
of  us  were  bom,  and  settled  the  condition 
in  which  we  should  pas6  that  portion  of  our 
existence  which  God  allows  to  men  on  earth. 

But  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
continent,  which  we  are  now  met  here  to 
commemorate,  that  prodigy  of  modem  times, 
at  once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the 
world,  is  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  day 
of  extraordinary  prosperity  and  happiness, 
of  high  national  honor,  distinction,  an<* 
power,  we  are  brought  together,  in  this  place, 
by  our  love  of  coxintry,  by  our  admiration 
of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for 
signal  services  apd  patriotic  devotion. 

The  Society  whose  organ  I  am  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  some  honorable 
and  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  early  friends  of  American  Independence. 
They  have  thought,  that  for  this  object  no 
time  could  be  more  propitious  than  the  pres- 
ent prosperous  and  peaceful  period:  that  no 
place  could  claim  preference  over  tills  mem- 
orable spot;  and  that  no  day  could  be  more 


auspicious  to  the  undertaking,  than  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  which  was  here 
fought.  The  foundation  of  that  monument 
we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited  to 
the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God 
for  blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  thif.  cloud 
of  witnesses,  we  have  begiui  the  work.  We 
trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that,  spring- 
ing from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in 
massive  solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur.  It 
may  remain  as  long  as  Heaven  permits  the 
works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of 
the  events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised, 
and  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
reared  it. 

.  .  .  But  our  object  is,  by  this  edifice,  to 
show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  an- 
cestors: and,  by  presenting  this  work  of 
gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar 
sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard 
for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Human 
beings  are  composed,  not  of  reason  only,  but 
of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment;  and  that 
is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  Is 
appropriated  to  the  pvirpose  of  giving  right 
dird>:;tlcu  to  sentiments,  and  opening  proj-er 
springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let  it  not  kie 
bupposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate 
national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere 
military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We 
consecrate  otu-  work  to  the  spirit  of  national 
Independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of 
peace  may  rest  upon  It  for  ever.  We  rear  a 
memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeas- 
ured benefit  which  has  been  conferred  on 
our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences 
which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same 
events,  on  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which 
must  for  ever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity. 
We  wish  that  whosoever.  In  all  coming  time. 
shaU  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that 
the  place  is  not  undistinguished  where  the 
first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was 
fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure  may 
proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
that  event  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We 
wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of 
its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that 
weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and 
be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  sug- 
gests. We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here, 
and  be  proud.  In  the  midst  of  its  toU.  We 
wish  that.  In  those  days  of  disaster,  which. 
as  they  come  upon  ail  nations,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  come  upon  us  also,  desponding 
patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hltherward,  and 
be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  na- 
tional power  are  still  strong.  We  wish  that 
this  column  rising  towards  heaven  among 
the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedi- 
cated to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  pro- 
duce. In  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  depend- 
ence and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the 
last  object  to  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves 
his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden 
his  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something  wh:ch 
shall  remind  blm  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory 
of  his  country.  Let  it  rise!  let  it  rise,  till  it 
meet  the  sun  in  his  coming;  let  the  earliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it.  and  parting  day 
linger  and  play  on  its  summit. 

.  .  .  We  still  have  among  us  some  of  those 
who  were  active  agents  in  the  scenes  of  1775, 
and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of 
New  England,  to  visit  once  more,  and  under 
circumstances  so  affecting,  I  had  almost  said 
so  overu-helming,  this  renowned  theatre  of 
their  courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men!  you  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that 
you  might  behold  this  Joyoiis  day.  You  are 
now  where  you  stood  fifty  years  ago,  this 
very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your 
neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife 
for  your  country.  Behold,  how  altered  I  The 
same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads; 
the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all 
else  bow  changed!  Tou  hear  now  no  row 
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of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes 
of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning 
Cbarlestown.  The  ground  strowed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying;  the  Impetuous  charge; 
the  steady  and  successful  repulse;  the  loud 
call  to  repeated  assault;  the  summoning  of 
all  that  Is  manly  to  repeated  resistance;  a 
thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared 
in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there 
may  be  in  war  and  death; — all  these  you 
have  witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no 
more.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder 
metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs,  which  you 
then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and 
countrymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  look- 
ing with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day 
with  the  sight  of  Its  whole  happy  population, 
come  out  to  welcome  and  gieet  you  with  a 
universal  Jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a 
felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at 
the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly 
to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoy- 
ance to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means 
of  distinction  and  defence.  All  Is  peace;  and 
God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your 
country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  In  the 
grave.  He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to 
partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  tolls; 
and  he  has  allowed  us.  your  sons  and  coun- 
trymen, to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of 
your  country.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  to 
thank  you ! 

But,  alas!  you  are  not  all  here!  Time  and 
the  sword  have  thinned  your  ranks.  Prescott, 
Putnam,  Start,  Brooks,  Read,  Pomeroy, 
Bridge!  our  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amid 
this  broken  baud.  You  are  gathered  to  your 
fathers,  and  live  only  to  your  country  in  her 
grateful  remembrance  and  your  own  bright 
example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve, 
that  you  have  met  the  common  fate  of  men. 
You  lived  at  leeist  long  enough  to  know  that 
your  work  had  been  nobly  and  successfully 
accomplished.  You  lived  to  see  your  coun- 
try's independence  established,  and  to 
sheathe  your  swords  from  war  .  .  .  On  the 
light  of  Lil>erty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of 
Peace,  like  "another  morn.  Risen  on  mid- 
noon"; 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes 
was  cloudless. 

Veterans!  you  are  the  remnant  of  many 
a  well-fought  field.  You  bring  with  you  marks 
of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from 
Torktown.  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Sara- 
toga. Veterans  of  half  a  century!  when  In 
your  youthful  days  you  put  every  thing  at 
hasard  in  your  country's  cause,  good  as  that 
cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still 
your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch  onward 
to  an  hour  like  this!  At  a  period  to  which 
you  coulld  not  reasonably  have  expected  to 
arrive,  at  a  moment  of  national  prosperity 
such  as  you  could  never  have  foreseen,  you 
are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  fellowAlp  of 
old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the  overflowings 
of  a  universal  gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your 
heaving  breasts  Inform  me  that  even  this 
la  not  an  unmixed  Joy.  I  perceive  that  a 
tumult  of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon 
you.  The  images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the 
persons  of  the  living,  present  themselves  be- 
fore you.  The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I 
turn  from  it.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies 
amlle  upon  your  decUninf  years,  and  bleoB 
them!  And  when  you  shall  here  have  ex- 
changed your  embraces,  when  you  shall  once 
more  have  pressed  the  hands  which  have  l>een 
so  often  extended  to  give  succor  ir  adversity, 
or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then 
look  abroad  upon  this  lovely  land  which  your 
young  valor  defended;  and  mark  the  happi- 
neaa  with  which  it  is  filled;  yea,  look  abroad 
upon  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name 
you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your  coun- 
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try,  and  what  a  praise  you  have 
dom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the 
gratitude  which  beam  upon 
from  the  improved  condition  of 

The  occasion  does  not  require 
particular  account  of  the  battle 
of  June,  1775,  nor  any  detailed 
the  events   which   immediately 
These  are  familiarly  known  to 

The  17th  of  June  saw  the  fou  ■ 
land   Colonies  standing   here, 
to  triumph  or  to  fall  together; 
with  them  from  that  moment  tc 
the  war,  what  I  hope  will  remait 
for  ever,  one  cause,  one  country. 

The  battle   of  Bunker  Hill 
with  the  most  Important  effects 
immediate  results  as  a  military 
It  created  at  once  a  state  of  open 
Tliere  could  now  be  no  longer  a 
proceeding  against  individuals, 
treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearfu 
past.  The  appeal  lay  to  the  swo  d 
only   question  was,   whether  the 
the  resotirces  of  the  people  would 
till  the  object  should  be  ac 
were  its  general  consequences 
own  country.  The  previous 
Colonies,  their  appeals,  resolutio|is, 
dresses,  had  made  their  cause 
rope.  Without  boasting,  we  may 
no  age  or  country  has  the  public 
maintained   with   more   force   of 
more  power  of  illitstration,  or 
perjuasion  which  excited  feeling 
principle  can  alone  bestow,  than 
tionary  state  papers   exhibit 
will  for  ever  deserve  to  be  studl^l 
for  the  spirit  which  excited 
vaiecl  principle  can  alone  besto\ 
Revolutionary    state    papers 
papers  will  for  ever  deserve  to  be 
only  for  the  spirit  which  they 
for  the  ability  with  which  they 

Information    of    these    events 
throughout  the  world,  at  length 
ears  of  one  who  now  hears  me. 
forgotten   the   emotion   which 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  name  of 
cited  in  his  youthful  breast 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to 
establishment  of  great  public 
liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe 
of  the  living.  But,  Sir,  your 
tion  to  this  country,  the  peculfer 
stances  which  surround  you  ani 
us,  call  on  me  to  express  the 
we  derive  from  your  presence  and 
solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man !  with 
ure  of  devotion  will  you  not 
the  circumstances  of  your 
You  are  connected  with   both 
and  with  two  generations.  Heavei 
ordain    that    the    electric    spark 
should  be  conducted,  through 
New  World  to  the  Old;  and  we, 
here  to  perform  this  duty  of 
all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in 
our  fathers  to  cherish  your  nam  ; 
virtues.  You  wUl  account  it  an 
your  good  fortune,  Sir.  that  you 
seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time  which 
to  be  present  at  this  solemnity 
hold  the  field,  the  renown  of 
you  in  the  heart  of  France, 
thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom, 
lines  of  the  little  redoubt  throwt 
incredible  diligence  of  Prescott 
the  last  extremity,  by  his  lion 
and  within  which  the  corner 
monument  has  now  taken  its 
see   where   Warren  fell,   and 
Gardner,  McCleary,  Moore,  and 
patriots,  fell  with  him.  Those 
that  day,  and  whose  lives  have 
longed  to  the  present  hour,  are 
you.  Some  of  them  you  have 
trying  scenes  of  the  war.  Behold 
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stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  tc 
you.    Behold!    they    raise    their 
voices  to  invoke  the  blessing  of 
and  yotus  forever. 

The  leading  reflection  to  which 
sion  seems  to  invite  us,  respects 
changes  which  have  happened  in 
years  since   the  battle  of  Bunker 
fought.  And  it  peculiarly  marks 
acter  of  the  present  age,  that,  in 
these  changes,  and  in  estimating 
on  our  condition,  we  are  obliged  to 
not  wliat  has  been  done  in  our  owi 
only,  but  in  others  also.  In  these 
times,  while  nations  are  making 
individual   advances   in    improvem 
make,  too,  a  common  progress;  like 
a  common  tide,  propelled  by  the 
ferent  rates,  according  to  their 
ture  and  management,  but  all 
ward  by  one  mighty  current,  stron  ; 
to  bear  onward  whatever  does  not 
neath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  preseni 
community     of     opinions     and 
amongst  men  in  different  nations 
in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown 
has,  in  our  time,  triumphed,  and  is 
ing,   over   distance,   over   difference 
guages,  over  diversity  of  habits, 
udice,   and   over   bigotry.   Tlie 
ChrLstian  world  Is  fast  learning 
lesson,  that  difference  of  opinion 
imply  necessary  hostility,  and  that 
tact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole 
becoming  a  common  field  for  intellect 
in.  Energy  of  mind,  genius,  power, 
ever  it  exists,  may  speak  out  in  an  ' 
and  the  world  will  hear  it.  A  great 
sentiment  and  feeling  runs  through 
tlnents,  and  vibrates  over  both. 
wafts  intelligence  from  country  to 
every  wave  rolls  it;  all  give  it  fortl 
in  turn  receive  it.  There  is  a  vast 
of  ideas;   there  are  marts  and 
intellectual  discoveries,  and  a 
lowship    of    those    individual 
which   make   up   the  mind  and 
the  age.  Mind  is  the  great  lever  of 
human  thought  is  the  process  by 
man  ends  are  ultimately  answered 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  astonishiiig 
last  half-century  has  rendered 
minds,  variously  gifted  by  nature, 
to  be  competitors  or  fellow -workei^ 
theatre  of  intellectual  operation. 

From    these    causes    important 
ments  have  taken  place  in  the 
dition    of    individuals.    Generally 
mankind  are  not  only  better  fed 
clothed,    but    they   are    able    also 
more  leisure;   they  possess  more 
and  more  self-respect.  A  superior 
education,  manners,  and  habits  pre 
remark,  most  true  in  its  applicatic^ 
own  country,  is  also  partly  true  whep 
elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the 
mented    consumption   of   those 
manufacture  and  of  commerce 
tribute  to  the  comforts  and  the 
life;  an  augmentation  which  has 
the  progress  of  population.  And 
unexampled   and   almost   incredlbl 
machinery  would  seem  to  supply 
of  labor,  labor  still  finds  its  occup^ 
its    reward;    so    wisely    has    Provid 
Justed  men's  wants  and  desires  to 
dition  and  their  capacity. 

Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of 
ress  made  during  the  last  half-centiiry 
polite  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
and  manufactures,   in  commerce 
culture,  in  letters  and  science,  woul  I 
volumes.  I  must  abstain  wholly  fr^m 
subjects,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to 
templation  of  what  has  been  don  i 
great  question  of  politics  and 
This  is  the  master  topic  of  the  age; 
ing  the  whole  fifty  years  it  has 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  men 
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of  civil  government,  its  ends  and  uses,  have 
lieen  canvassed  and  investigated;  ancient 
opinions  attacked  and  defended;  new  ideas 
recommended  and  resisted,  by  whatever 
power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the 
controversy.  From  the  closest  and  the  public 
halls  the  debate  has  been  transferred  to 
the  field;  and  the  world  has  been  shaken  by 
war  of  unexampled  magnitude,  and  the 
greatest  variety  of  fortune.  A  day  of  peace 
lias  at  length  succeeded;  and  now  that  the 
strife  has  sub<^ided,  and  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  we  may  begin  to  see  what  has  actually 
been  done,  permanently  changing  the  state 
and  condition  of  human  society.  And,  with- 
out dwelling  on  particular  circumstances,  it 
is  most  apparent,  that,  from  the  before-men- 
tioned causes  of  augmented  knowledge  and 
improved  individual  condition,  a  real,  sub- 
stantial, and  important  change  has  taken 
place,  and  is  taking  place,  highly  favorable, 
on  the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human 
happiness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution 
bsgan  to  move  in  America.  Here  its  rotation 
was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe.  Transferred 
to  the  other  continent,  from  unfortunate 
but  natural  causes,  it  received  an  irregular 
and  violent  impulse;  it  whirled  along  witli 
a  fearful  celerity;  till  at  length,  like  the 
chariot-wheels  in  the  races  of  antiquity, 
it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity  of  its  own 
motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spreading  con- 
flagration and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment, how  fortunate  was  om-  own  con- 
dition, and  how  admirably  the  character  of 
our  pe<^le  was  calculated  for  setting  the 
great  example  of  popular  goveriunents.  The 
possession  of  power  did  not  turn  the  heads 
of  the  American  people,  for  they  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  a  great  de- 
gree of  self-control.  Although  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  parent  state  existed  over 
them,  yet  a  large  field  of  legislation  had  al- 
ways been  open  to  oiu-  Colonial  assemblies. 
They  were  accustomed  to  representative 
bodies  and  the  forms  of  free  government; 
they  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  division 
of  power  among  different  branches,  and  the 
necessity  of  checks  on  each.  The  character 
of  our  countrymen,  moreover,  was  sober, 
moral,  and  religious;  and  there  was  little 
in  the  change  to  shock  their  feeihigs  of 
justice  and  humanity,  or  even  to  disturb 
an  honest  prejudice.  We  had  no  domestic 
thrones  to  overturn,  no  privileged  orders 
to  cast  down,  no  violent  changes  of  property 
to  encounter.  In  the  American  Revolution, 
no  man  sought  or  wished  for  more  than  to 
defend  and  enjoy  his  own  .  .  . 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  cir- 
cumstances less  auspicious,  political  revolu- 
tions elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended, 
have  terminated  differently.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a 
great  achievement.  It  Is  the  master-work  of 
the  world,  to  establish  governments  entire- 
ly popular  on  lasting  foundations:  nor  is  It 
easy.  Indeed,  to  introduce  the  popular  prin- 
ciple at  all  into  goveriunents  to  which  it 
has  been  altogether  a  stranger.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  Eiu-ope  has  come 
out  of  the  contest.  In  which  she  has  been 
so  long  engaged,  with  greatly  superior  knowl- 
edge, and.  In  many  respects,  in  a  highly  Im- 
proved condition.  Whatever  benefit  has  been 
acquired  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  en- 
lightened ideas.  And  although  kingdoms  and 
provinces  may  be  wrested  from  the  hands 
that  hold  them.  In  the  same  manner  they 
were  obtained;  although  ordinary  and  vulgar 
power  may.  In  human  affairs,  be  lost  as  it 
has  been  won;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerog- 
ative of  the  empire  of  knowledge,  that  what 
it  gains  it  never  loses.  On  the  contrary,  It 
increases  by  the  multiple  of  Its  own  power; 
all  its  ends  become  mesms;  all  Its  attain- 
ments, helps  to  new  conquests.  Its  whole 
abundant  harvest  Is  but  so  much  seed  wheat, 
and  nothing  has  limited,  and  nothing  can 
limit,   the  amount  of  ultimate  product. 


Under  the  Influence  <rf  this  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge,  the  people  have  begun, 
in  all  forms  of  government,  to  think,  and  to 
reason,  on  affairs  of  state.  Regarding  govern- 
ment as  an  Institution  for  the  public  good, 
they  demand  a  knowledge  of  its  operations, 
ani  a  participation  in  its  exercise.  A  call  for 
the  representative  system,  wherever  it  Is  net 
enjoyed,  and  where  there  is  already  Intel- 
ligence enough  to  estimate  its  value,  is  per- 
severinRly  made.  Where  men  may  speak  out, 
they  demand  it;  where  the  bayonet  is  at 
thrir  throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  said.  "I  am 
tl:e  state,"  he  expressed  the  essence  of  the 
dcctri  e  of  u-.  limited  power.  By  the  rules  of 
that  system,  the  people  are  discon  :ected 
f  om  tfce  state;  they  are  its  subjects;  it  is 
their  lord.  These  ideas,  founded  in  the  love 
of  power.  a:;d  long  supported  by  the  excess 
and  the  abuse  of  it,  are  yielding,  in  our  age, 
to  other  opinions;  and  the  civilized  world 
seen^s  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to  the  convlc- 
tlovi  of  that  fundamental  and  manifest 
trvV->,  that  the  powers  of  government  are 
bv.t  a  trust,  and  that  they  cannot  tie  law- 
fully exercised  but  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
numity.  As  knowledge  is  more  and  more 
extended,  this  conviction  becomes  more 
and  more  general.  Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the 
great  sun  in  the  firmament.  Life  and  power 
are  scattered  with  all  its  beams  .  .  . 

We  may  hope  that  the  growing  influence 
of  enlightened  sentiment  will  promote  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world.  Wars  to  main- 
tain family  alliances,  to  uphold  or  to  cast 
down  dynasties,  and  to  regulate  successions 
to  thrones,  which  have  occupied  so  much 
room  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  if  not 
less  likely  to  happen  at  all,  will  be  less  likely 
to  become  general  and  Involve  many  nations, 
as  the  great  principle  shall  be  more  and  more 
established,  that  the  interest  of  the  world 
is  peace,  and  its  first  great  statute,  that  every 
nation  possesses  the  power  of  establishing 
a  government  for  itself.  But  public  opinion 
has  attained  also  an  Influence  over  govern- 
ments which  do  not  admit  the  popular  prin- 
ciple into  their  organization.  A  necessary  re- 
spect for  the  Judgment  of  the  world  operates, 
in  some  measure,  as  a  control  over  the  most 
unlimited  forms  of  authority  . .  .  Let  us  thank 
God  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  something 
has  influence  besides  the  bayonet,  and  when 
the  sternest  authority  does  not  venture  to 
encotinter  the  scorching  power  of  public  re- 
proach. Any  attempt  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned should  be  met  by  one  universal  burst 
of  indignation;  the  air  of  the  civilized  world 
ought  to  be  made  too  warm  to  be  comfortably 
breathed  by  any  one  who  would  hazard  it. 
•  •  •  •  • 

And,  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exul- 
tation In  the  conviction  of  the  benefit  which 
the  example  of  our  country  has  produced, 
and  is  likely  to  produce,  on  human  freedom 
and  human  happiness.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
comprehend  In  all  its  magnitude,  and  to 
feel  in  all  its  Importance,  the  part  assigned 
to  us  in  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs. 
We  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  system  of 
representative  and  popular  governments. 
Thus  far  our  example  shows  that  such  gov- 
ernments are  compatible,  not  only  with  re- 
spectability and  power,  but  with  repose,  with 
peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with 
good  laws,  and  a  Just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other 
systems  are  preferred,  either  as  being  thought 
better  in  themselves,  or  as  better  suited  to 
existing  condition,  we  leave  the  preference 
to  be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hitherto  proves, 
however,  that  the  popular  form  is  practicable, 
and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men 
may  govern  themselves;  and  the  duty  In- 
cumbent on  us  is,  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  this  cheering  example,  and  take  care  that 
nothing  may  weaken  its  authority  with  the 
world.  If,  In  our  case,  the  representative  sys- 
tem ultimately  fail,  poptilar  government 
must  be  pr(»iouuced  impossible.  No  combi- 


nation of  circumstances  more  favorable  to 
the  experiment  can  ever  be  expected  to  occiu*. 
The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore,  rest 
with  us  and  if  it  should  be  proclaimed,  that 
our  example  had  become  an  argument  against 
the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popular  liberty 
would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth. 

These  are  excitements  to  duty;  but  they  are 
not  suggestions  of  doubt.  Our  history  and  our 
condition,  all  that  is  gone  before  us,  and  all 
that  surrounds  us,  authorize  the  belief,  tbat 
popular  governments,  though  subject  to  oc- 
casional variations,  in  form  perhaps  not  al- 
ways for  the  better,  may  yet,  in  their  gen?ral 
character,  be  as  durable  and  permanent  as 
other  systems.  We  know.  Indeed,  that  in  our 
country  any  other  is  impossible.  The  prin- 
ciple of  free  governments  sidheres  to  the 
Anieri.an  soil.  It  is  bedded  in  it.  immova'ile 
as  its  mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have 
devolved  on  this  generation,  and  on  us.  sink 
deep  into  oitr  hearts.  Those  who  established 
our  liberty  and  our  government  are  daily 
dropping  Xrom  among  us.  The  great  trust 
now  descends  to  new  hands.  Let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us, 
as  our  appropriate  subject.  We  can  win  no 
laurels  in  a  war  for  independence.  Earlier  end 
worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  ail.  Nor 
are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon, 
and  Alfred,  and  other  founders  of  states.  Our 
fathers  have  filled  them.  But  there  remains 
to  us  a  great  duty  of  defence  and  preserva- 
tion; and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble 
pursuit,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  times 
strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business  is 
Improvement.  Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  im- 
provement. In  a  day  of  peace,  let  us  advance 
the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of  peace.  Let 
us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call 
forth  Its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions, 
promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  may  also,  in  oiu"  day  and  genera- 
tion, may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit 
of  union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great 
objects  which  ottr  condition  points  out  to  us, 
let  us  act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an 
habitual  feeling,  that  these  twenty-four 
States  iare  one  country.  Let  otu*  conceptions 
be  enlarged  to  the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us 
extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast 
field  in  which  we  are  called  to  act.  Let  our 
object  be,  our  country,  our  whole  country, 
and  nothing  but  our  country.  And,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  may  that  country  Itself  be- 
come a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of 
oppression  and  terror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of 
Peace,  and  of  Liberty  upon  which  the  whole 
world  may  gaze  with  admiration  for  ever! 


NATIONAL  ACTION  ON  LAW-RE- 
LATED EDUCATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  chair  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
the  Representation  of  Citizen  Interests 
regarding  the  need  for  law  related  ed- 
ucational programs  in  our  Nation's  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  Among  the 
groups  whose  representatives  testified  at 
those  hearings  was  the  Los  Angeles 
based  Constitutional  Rights  Foundation. 
Last  month  the  foundation  sponsored  a 
national  conference  in  Chicago,  111., 
which  attracted  political  leaders,  ed- 
ucators, attorneys,  and  Judges.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  post-conference  statement 
prepared  by  the  foundation  which  calls 
for  national  action  on  the  question  of 
law-related  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Rkcosd.  as  follows : 
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A  Call  for  National  Action — Education  tor 
Law  and  JusTicr:  Whose  Responsibility? 
Developing  programs  for  yoimg  people 
whlcb  effectively  teach  about  America's  gov- 
ernmental and  legal  process  was  the  central 
theme  or  a  conference  for  top-level  repre- 
sentatives of  educational,  legal,  Judicial  and 
governmental  agencies  from  twenty  states 
and  ten  major  U.S.  cities  held  In  Chicago 
by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Foundation, 
LEAP  project.  May  6-8,  1975. 

According  to  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Fouiidatlon,  the  call  for  this  conference  was 
predicated  on  the  following  assumptions: 

It  Is  the  cooperative  responsibility  of  the 
schools,  the  bar  and  other  public  institu- 
tions to  prepare  young  people  for  effective 
cltlzen.ship.  To  this  end  the  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess of  education  should  include: 

I^earnlng  about  the  structure  of  our  legal 
and  governmental   system. 

Learning  to  Identify  and  apply  the  basic 
values  of  our  society  to  public  affairs  and 
personal  relationships. 

Learning,  through  practice,  to  become 
participating  citizens.  As  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  young  people  mtist  come  to 
understand  that  in  all  societies  law  is  the 
foundation  and  basic  instrument  for  peace- . 
ful  management  of  conflict.  In  our  legal  sys- 
tem, the  principal  operating  values  are  the 
achievement  and  perpetuation  of  equality 
Bud  justice  between  people  and  the  state. 
The  bar,  other  public  institutions  and  the 
schools  must  develop  cooperative  educational 
programs. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  a  broad  national 
commitment  to  these  assumptions,  decision- 
makers from  all  appropriate  groups  and  pub- 
lic agencies  were  invited  to  this  conference. 
Teams  representing  major  state  and  urban 
areas  participated  in  a  program  illustrating 
practical  methods  of  educating  young  Ameri- 
cans to  become  thoughtful  and  participating 
citizens. 

Delegates  included  II  state  school  superin- 
tendents, 4  law  school  deans,  9  federal  and 
state  court  judges,  state  school  board  mem- 
bers from  8  states  and  numerous  state  LEAA 
planning  agency  directors  and  other  Justice 
agency  professionals. 

The  conference,  "Education  for  Law  and 
Justice:  Whose  Responsibility?",  was  hosted 
by  Illinois  Governor  Dan  Walker  who  chal- 
lenged delegates  to  work  with  the  schools  to 
help  educate  American  youth  in  the  ways  of 
responsible  citizenship.  Walker  pledged  im- 
mediate action  to  develop  a  program  for  his 
state  which  brings  together  all  appropriate 
public  agencies  to  carry  out  the  task. 

Senator  John  Tunney:  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion John  Pittenger  of  Pennsylvania:  Ewald 
Nyquist,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  New 
York;  Robert  L.  Stonek,  Chairman,  Wiscon- 
sin Council  on  Criminal  Justice;  Eugene  El- 
denberg.  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Law  En- 
forcement Commission:  and  Oene  Schwllck, 
President  of  the  Danforth  Foundation  each 
spoke  of  the  need  for  national,  state  and  local 
efforts  to  reverse  present  negative  trends  in 
youth  knowledge,  attitudes  and  behavior 
which  are  adversely  affecting  our  political 
and  legal  sy.stem. 

In  addition  to  these  major  speakers,  sixteen 
projects  In  law  and  citizenship  education 
from  throughout  the  nation  participated  In 
the  program.  The  materials  and  objectives  of 
these  groups  provided  development  models 
that  participants  could  consider  for  imple- 
mentation in  their  own  states  and  cities. 

Judging  from  plans  formulated  by  state 
and  city  groups  In  attendance,  the  conference 
objective — stimulating  a  greater  effort  In 
this  Important  area — was  achieved. 

So  that  new  programs  can  be  successfully 
implemented,  every  national,  state  and  city 
funding  source,  as  well  as  private  founda- 
tions share  a  responsibility  to  allocate  monies 
for  the  support  of  these  efforts.  As  the  recent 
report  to  LEAA  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
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clation's  Special  Committee  on 
cation  for  Citizenship  indicated 
fraction   of  American  school 
receive    education    regarding    ... 
legal  .system.  Few  areas  of  the 
seem  so  significant  today  as  this 
a  future  in  which  our  succe.ss  ■ 
a   people   may  depend   upon 
which  we  can  accept  the  peace^il 
ment  of  conflict. 

Almost  daily,  reports  on  you 
toward  American  institutions  i 
on  criminal  behavior  illustrate 
crises  the  nation  faces  from  it.'j 
youth.  Steps  must  be   taken   to 
the  problem  by  bringing  yourg 
into  the  mainstream  of  American 
to  support  programs  in  this  ... 
allocated   by   the   U.S.   Office   of 
additional  funds  must  be 
National  Endowment  for  the 

Law  Enforcement  A.sststance ,. 

the  National   Science  Poimdatio  i 
partment   of   Housing   and   Urba  i 
ment  and  the  Department  of  La^or 
lar  process  of  allocation  must 
all   appropriate   agencies   at    the 
local  level. 

Our  institutions  of  governmen, 
willing  t«  spend  hundreds  of  mill 
lars  to  prepare  engineers  and 
are  we  willing  to  spend  to 
climate  in  which  we  can  all  llv 
It  Is,  therefore.  Incumbent  upon 
tive  Branch  of  our  national  gov 
develop  a  program  for  immediate 
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PPC  RULING  ON  CURTAILjlENT 
NATURAL      GAS      FOR 
TIONAL  PURPOSES 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr 

cember  19,  1974,  the  Federal 
mission    issued   a   ruling 
opinion  697-A  which  lowered 
ority  classification  for  irr_„_.. 
natural  gas  from  categoiyNo. 
mercial,  to  category  No.  3,  indu^tr 
efifect  of  this  ruling  will  be  to 
ural  gas  for  irrigation  pur^.. 
to  curtailment  during  period 
demand  or  shortages. 

Although  opinion  No 
only  to  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
mainly   in  the  States  of 
Texas,   Arizona,   Oklahoma, 
f omia,  many  observers  believe 
could  result  eventually  in  cur. 
natural  gas  as  a  farm  fuel  t 
the  United  States. 

Interruptions  of  irrigation  d4e  to  non- 
availability of  fuels  could  resu  t  in  dra- 
matic reductions  in  agriculturs  1  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  widesprei  ,d  use  of 
irrigation  in  the  Western  and  Midwest- 
em  States  and  the  percentage  of  irriga- 
tion units  powered  by  natural  |;as: 

TABIE  1.     PRINCIPAL  STATES  USING  NATlfAL  GAS  FOR 
IRRIGATION 


State 


Percent  of 

irrigation 

power  units  Acreagi 

using  irrlgatet 

natural  gas<  (thousands)  ^ 


Kansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma.... 
New  Mexico- 

Ariiona 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Arkansas 

Wyoming 

CMilomia 


60 

60 

40 

30 

20 

20 

15 

7 

5 

4 

2 


2,361 
8,501 

751 
1.06! 
1,151 

671 
5,331 
3.141 
1, 69! 
1,791 
«175! 
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Percent  ot 
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harvested 
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8 
32 

6 
05 
100 
21 
20 
42 
15 
66 
83 


Slate 


Percent  of 
irrigation 
power  units  Acreage 

using  irrigated 

natural  gas  >  (thousands) :  < 


Idaho. 
Utah.. 


3,872 
1,680 


'  "Irrigation  Journal,"  survey  issue.  1974. 
-  Ibid. 

■  "ISeg  Census  ot  Agriculture,"  vol.  IV,  chart  6, 
I  Includes  acreage  irrigated  by  methods  other 
gas. 
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A  recent  analysis  by  Prof, 
bom,  chairman  of  the  _. 
Agi-icultural  Economics  at  _. 
University,  shows  that  eight 
States — Arizona,    Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexic( 
homa,  and  Texas — produce  47.6 
of  the  Nation's  vegetables,  47.5 
of  the  orchards,  40.5  percent  of 
sorghum,  25.2  percent  of  the  cotton 
between  8  to  10  percent  of  the 
gi-ain  and  com  for  silage. 

In  agriculture,  if  you  interfere 
the  growth  process  of  a  crop  you 
up  with  reduced  production.  OJ 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of 
tions   of  irrigation   water 
many  factors.  Some  of  these  factors 
Water   storage    capacity    of 
amount  of  water  stored  in  the  _. 
time  of  interruption,  the  stage 
development,   duration  of  — . 
and  the  water  requirements  of  . 
As  the  period  of  water  denia 
creased,  the  amount  of  yield  .. 
will  increase  and  will  eventually 
total  crop  failure.  The  need  for 
trol  over  the  time-quantity 

of  water  received  during  the 

a  predictable  and  certain  watei 
matched  to  crop  requirements 

Naturally,  fertilizer  is  necessa^ 
crease    crop    production    and 
water  to  utilize  the  chemicals.  If 
balance  of  water  and  fertilizer 
maintained  the  result  will  be  a 
decrease  in  production. 

Also  at  issue  here  are  costs  of 
sion  and  the  availability  of  _ 
sources  of  fuel.  Most  industria 
are  designed  for  alternate  fuels 
costs  of  the  equipment  and  fuel  a 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The 
tion  farmer  does  not  have  standb: 
ment  to  convert  to  other  fuels 
of  prohibitive   costs,   which 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

In  New  Mexico,  an  analysis 
Strathmann,  vice  president  of  _ 
Rio  Grande  Sales  &  Service,  Im 
cates  conversion  to  gasoline  wc  uld 
crease  hourly  fuel  costs  320  per4ent 
150  horsepower  engines  and 
to  propane  would  increase  hourjy 
282  percent.  The  annual  cost  of 
hour  irrigation  season  on  the 
h.p.  engine  would  jiunp  from  $3j570 
natm-al  gas  to  $15,000  for  gasoljne 
$13,650  for  propane. 

A  study  team  set  up  by  Dr 
Stairs,  dean  of  the  College  of  .^ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
mined  the  changeover  of  1,256 
gas  powered  irrigation  pumps 
chlse  and  Graham  County,  Ariz 
involve  an  immediate  outlay  of 
lion  to  convert  to  electricity  or 
lion  to  convert  to  dlesel. 
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The  team  determhied  that  a  fully 
equipped  well  in  that  area  was  a  $40,000 
investment.  They  also  reported  that  a 
farmer  with  three  such  wells  would  face 
an  added  investment  of  $31,224  to  con- 
vert to  electilclty  or  $42,999  to  convert 
to  diesel.  Including  conversion  hivest- 
ments  amortized  over  time  and  added 
operating  costs,  this  farmer  would  be 
looking  at  $27,900  in  added  annual  fixed 
and  operating  costs  with  electricity  or 
$26,982  with  diesel. 

Next,  we  must  consider  alternate 
sources  of  fuel.  In  my  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  State  fuel  allocation  officer  has 
officially  certified  that  New  Mexico's 
supplies  of  gasoline,  diesel,  propane,  and 
electric  energy  would  be  inadequate  if 
called  upon  to  replace  all  the  natural 
gas  currently  utilized  for  irrigational 
puriioses. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  what 
Opinion  697-A  does  and  I  have  described 
the  widespread  use  of  natui-al  gas  to 
power  irrigation  imits.  I  have  shown 
what  effects  this  opinion  may  have  on 
crop  production.  Irrigation  methods, 
costs  of  conversion  and  the  availability 
of  alternate  sources  of  fuel.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  discuss  some  of  the  other 
ramifications  of  this  issue;  such  as  the 
structiure  of  the  farm  market,  the  farm 
credit  problem,  the  effect  on  local  econ- 
omies and  the  balance  of  payments  sit- 
uation. 

However,  I  believe  there  is  a  much 
larger  issue  involved,  and  that  is  to  as- 
sure the  production  of  abundant  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  for  the  markets  of 
this  Nation  and  for  the  world  food  sys- 
tem at  reasonable  prices. 

On  Sept.  9,  1974,  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  Senate  Resolution  391.  part  of 
w  hich  states : 

Therefore,  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  it 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that — 

(1)  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  have  any  re.sponsibility  for  es- 
tablishing priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
materials,  supplies,  or  facilities  utilized  In 
the  production  or  distribution  of  fertilizer, 
fuels  and  energy,  farm  chemicals,  and  other 
inputs  essential  to  agricultural  production, 
give  the  highest  priority  to  the  agricultural 
industry  and  related  Industries  regarding 
th©  allocation  of  such  materials,  supplies,  or 
facilities; 

(2)  the  Federal  Power  Commission  take 
immediate  steps  to  provide  the  highest  pos- 
sible priority  for  the  allocation  of  natural 
gas  for  the  expan.sion  of  existing  capacity 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  anhydrous 
ammonia;  feedstocks.  Intermediates,  and  sol- 
vents utilized  in  the  production  of  farm 
chemicals;  feed  phosphates:  and  for  all  other 
agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas. 

It  is  the  expressed  sense  of  tlie  Senate 
that  the  highest  priority  be  given  to  in- 
put.s  essential  to  agricultural  production 
and  for  all  agricultural  uses  of  natural 

Ill  his  address  before  the  World  Food 
Conference  on  November  5,  1974.  Secre- 
tin y  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  said  the 
icllowing: 

Nothing  more  overwhelms  the  human 
.soirit.  or  mocks  our  values  and  our  dreams, 
t'lan  the  desperate  struggle  for  sustenance. 
No  tragedy  Is  more  wounding  than  the  look 
oi  duspair  in  the  eyes  of  a  starving  child. 

Once  famine  was  considered  part  of  the 
ii'  r;.iHl  cycle  of  man's  existence,  a  local  or  at 


worst  a  national  tragedy.  Now  oiur  conscious- 
ness Is  global.  Our  achievements,  our  expec- 
tations, and  our  moral  convictions  have  made 
this  issue  into  a  universal  political  concern. 

The  profound  promise  of  otir  era  is  that 
for  the  first  time  we  may  have  the  technical 
capacity  to  free  mankind  from  the  scourge 
of  hunger.  Therefore,  today  we  must  pro- 
claim a  bold  objective — that  within  a  decade 
no  child  will  go  to  bed  hungry,  that  no  fam- 
ily will  fear  for  its  next  day's  bread,  and 
that  no  human  being's  future  and  capacities 
will  be  stunted  by  malnutrition. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear. 

Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  Earl  But7. 
while  addressing  the  same  conference 
on  November  6,  1974,  stated: 

The  number  one  responsibility  of  this  con- 
ference is  to  move  the  world  toward  a  higher 
level  of  food  production.  Its  success  In  guid- 
ing and  stimulating  farmers  to  grow  more 
food  will  be  the  ultimate  measure  of  Its 
achievement — ^the  yarkstick  by  which  history 
will  appraise  our  efforts  of  the  next  few 
years. 

I  believe  this  recent  decision  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  expressed  sense  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  to  public  pronouncements  by 
high  officials  in  this  administration. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
actual  onfarm  food  production  Involves 
only  about  1.5  to  3  percent  of  total  U.S. 
energy  consumption.  A  reduction  of  as 
much  as  50  percent  in  fuel  use  on  farms 
would  save  only  0.75  to  1.5  percent  of  our 
total  energy  requirement,  while  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  fuel  use  in  oUier  areas 
would  save  19^  percent  or  more. 

Editorializing  in  the  June  1975  issue  of 
Ag  World,  editor  Edward  Jackson  writes: 

After  all,  if  fossil  fuels  are  limited  (and 
they  are),  what  better  use  is  there  of  that 
energy  than  in  food  production?  Sooner  or 
later,  we  will  have  to  develop  alternate  en- 
ergy sources,  but  in  the  nxeantime  why  not 
use  fossil  fuels  to  produce  food?  It  seems 
food  production  should  be  pretty  high  on 
anybody's  priwity  list — maybe  even  higher 
than  fuel  for  pleasure  boats,  motorized 
camper  trailers,  and  electricity  for  air  condi- 
tioners. 

If  we  can  agree  that  we  all  need  food,  then 
1  would  hope  we  can  agree  that  food  pro- 
ducers should  be  given  at  least  an  even 
break  in  the  allocation  of  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  uninterruptable  supplies  of  natural 
gas  are  essential  to  irrigation  agriculture 
and  my  hope  is  that  the  FPC  will  reverse 
theii-  opinion  of  December  19,  1974,  and 
reinstate  natural  gas  for  irrigation 
pumping  into  the  priority  2  category. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  exhibits  1  through  7  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KxHiBrr    1 
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Fedpr:\l    Power    Commission.    Docket 
No.   RP72-6I 

APFiUAViT — El  Paso  NATiniAL  Gas  Company 
State  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernalillo. 
I.  Shelley  R.  Kolbert.  after  being  first  duly 

sworn,  tipon  my  oath,  depose  and  state: 

1.  That  I  reside  at  625  Calle  Mejia,  Apt. 
633.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  87501. 

2.  That  I  am  employed  full  time  by  the 
Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  St.ate  of  New 
Mexico  as  the  State  Fuel  Allocation  Officer 
for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  as  Chair- 
man, Energy  AUocation  CommLssion  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  In  my  official  capacity 
I  am  charged  by  enabling  legislation  of  the 


Federal  Eiiei-gy  Aduuntstration  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  determining  the 
emergency  and  hardship  requests  for  fuel 
in  the  Stale  of  Mexico,  and  act  on  such  re- 
quests by  Investlgathig  needs,  and  allocat- 
ing available  supply. 

3.  That  I  first  became  aware  of  Opinion 
No.  697-A  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
ill  Docket  No.  RP72-6  on  January  24,  1975 
by  virtue  of  an  inquir>'  from  a  citizen. 

4.  That  following:  such  initial  inquiry  on 
January  24,  1975  1  caused  my  staflf  to  com- 
mence with  an  immediate  search  to  obtain  a 
!•  >py  of  Opinion  No.  697-A. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Opinion  No. 
697-A  I  thoroughly  reviewed  the  application 
of  such  opinion  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

6.  At  my  request  data  was  obtained  on 
each  natural  gas  powered  irrigation  well  lu 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year  1974. 
Such  data  was  used  to  calculate  potential 
alternative  fuel  needs  in  the  event  that  con- 
version from  naural  gas  to  other  sources  of 
fuel  might  be  ordered  as  a  result  of  Opinion 
No.  697-A. 

7.  During  my  investigation  I  determined 
to  my  satisfaction  that  It  is  not  "technically 
feasible "  to  convert  irrigation  wells  powered 
by  natural  gas  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  other  alternate  fuels  because  the  equip- 
ment and  capital  to  bring  about  such  con- 
versions is  not  available. 

8.  In  the  event  that  conversion  of  all  irri- 
gation wells  presently  powered  bv  natural 
gas  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  woiild  be  or- 
dered, it  would  not  be  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  available  supply  of 
gasoline,  diesel.  propane  or  electric  energv 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

9.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission grant  a  hearing  to  enable  the  Irri- 
gation tisers  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  an 
opportunity  to  adduce  evidence  of  their 
needs. 

Exhibit  2 
Cummins  Rio  Grande 

Sales  &  Service.  Ikc  . 
Albuqiicrqve,  N.  Mex..  February  VI.  IHTTk 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domfnici. 
New  Senate  Office  Bui'ding. 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Pete:  As  yr.ii  are  aware,  tlie  Ferter.il 
Power  people  have  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal to  severely  limit  the  availabUitv  of 
natural  gas  for  agricultural  use.  This  is 
causing  qtiit©  an  uproar  here  In  the  high 
plains  area,  since  this  has  been  the  best  and 
most  economical  fuel  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  made  some  calculations  on  the 
Impact  of  such  a  move  insofar  as  the  New 
Mexico  area  Is  concerned  and  thought  vou 
might  be  Interested.  The  enclosed  com- 
ments were  made  by  my  vice-pre.=?ldeut  from 
known  natural  gas  consumption  and  pub- 
lished fuel  consumption  figures  for  LIH3. 
gasoline  and  diesel. 

Best  personal  regards. 

James  D   Dfnnfdv. 

I'rc.^iilent. 

Cummins  Rio  Orandi:. 

Sales  &  Service,  Inc., 
Altiiiiiurrque.  N.  Mex.,  February  6.  1973. 
Subject:   Comersion  of  farm   irrigation  en- 
gines to  alternate  fuels. 
To  whom  it  may  concern : 
We  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  conversion  of  farm  irriga- 
tion engines  to  use  alternate  fuels,  other  than 
the  natural  ga-s  currently  in  use,  on  a  rou- 
tinely shifting  fuel  availability. 

By  way  of  backgrotmd,  Cummins  Rio 
Grande  Is  the  largest  supplier  of  irrigation 
engines  in  New  Mexico.  We  offer  engines 
manufactured  by  Cummins,  Ford,  and  In- 
ternational Harvester  which  utilize  all  fuels. 
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Including  dlesel.  gasoline,  natural  gas  and 
LPO  gas.  We  are  In  a  position  to  convert  all 
of  these  engines  to  alternate  fuels. 

We  believe  that  tbe  question  of  routine 
conversion  of  natural  gas  engines  to  alternate 
fuels  is  one  of  technical  feaslbUlty  and  Im- 
pact upon  the  agriculture  Industry  and 
xUtlmately  upon  the  food  consumer.  How- 
ever, to  put  this  conversion  and  fuel  cost 
into  proper  perspective,  we  believe  an  anal- 
ysis of  energy  utilization  must  be  reviewed. 
First,  there  are  two  classes  of  engines  in- 
volved, gasoline  engines  converted  to  ooerate 
on  natiu-al  gas  and  dlesel  engines  converted 
to  operate  on  natural  gas. 

In  the  first  category,  we  must  aiialj-ze 
engines  normally  used  In  cars  and  trucks 
manufactured  by  companies  such  as  Ford, 
Chrysler,  General  Motors  and  International 
Harvester.  In  this  type  engine  the  only  prac- 
tical alternate  fuel  to  natural  gas  Is  gasoline, 
since  hPO  gas  U  also  In  critically  short 
supply.  Typical  fuel  consumption  Is  shown 
below  for  various  fuels  operated  within  the 
same  engines,  at  the  same  speed  and  horse- 
power output. 


wo  'k 


con\  irslon 


1  tie 


operate  this  type  of  engine  on  alt^-na 
although   some   development 
capability  Is  being  done.  A  full 
fuel  type  Is  necessary.  The 
of  this   type  engine   from   nat\*-al 
dlesel  represents  a  major  cost.  1 1 
Elon   would    Include    new   piston ; 
heads,  air  Intake  ."system  and  dlc^I 
tem.  For  a  typical  dlescl-type  slx-( 
gine,  the  converslou  expense  from 
ta    dlesel    fuel    would    cost    a-v 
53.200.00  per  engine. 

Howevf.-,  .since  tLis  diescl-typa 
represents  less  than  5';,  of  the 
engii^es  in  u<;e  la  New  J.i'c.xica,  t; 
conversion  will  have  little  impact 
gan  use. 

OiU'  additional  energy  source 
tiou  pumping  which  should  be 
is  electric  motor  drives.  At  t 
linie,  the  Initial  coiiveislon  cost 
motor  pump  drives  Is  $35  to  530 
po?,  er  as  shown : 

Motor  and  switcht/rar  ro 
H';":r!power: 
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te  fuels. 
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c<^  version  of 

cost 

gas    to 

conver- 

cyllnder 

fuel  sys- 

•linder  en- 

latural  gas 

roxlmately 


of  engine 

irrigation 

type  or 

)n  natural 


.is 


tl  e 


for  Irrlga- 
:onEidered 
present 
3i  electric 
oe--  horse- 


Hwsepower 


50.. 
100. 
150. 
20O. 


Natural  ftn 

per  hour 

(cubic  (eel) 


60S 
1.210 
1,«1S 
2,420 


Gasoline 
per  hour 
(gallons) 


4.2 

8.3 
12.5 
l&i. 


IPC 

per  hour 
(fallons) 

6.0 
12.1 
1S.2 
24.2 


100 
150 
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The  cost  Impact  of  alternate  fuels  at  cur- 
rent fuel  prices  Is  shown  on  Attachment  A, 
based  upon  fuel  price  sampling  In  several 
locales  In  New  Mexico. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  switching  from 
natural  gas  to  gasoline  is  neither  simple  nor 
Inexpensive.  All  engines  would  require  a  gaso- 
line carburetor,  fuel  pump,  natural  gas  fuel 
adapter  and  regulator  be  Installed.  Each  time 
an  engine  switched  fuel,  a  basic  Ignition 
timing  and  ppark  plug  removal  and  gapping 
would  be  necessary,  requiring  a  minlnuim  of 
three  hours  cliangeovcr  time. 

Conversion  cost  for  gasoline  a".a  tr-O  '.\or.;,'i 
be  as  follows: 

A.  Natural  gas  to  tasolhie: 

1.  Carburetor  change  and  fuel  pump.  *150. 

2.  Gasoline  i>torage  taiik,  $300. 

B.  Natural  gas  to  LPO : 

1.  LPO  vaporizer,  $75. 

2.  LPO  storage  tank — 500  gal.,  iJOO. 
Approximately  05',c  to  98'^  of  the  natural 

gas  Irrigation  engines  utUlzed  for  farming 
are  of  the  automotive-type  engine  as  tie- 
scribed  previously.  As  shown  on  Attachment 
A,  the  alternate  fuels  would  Increase  Irriga- 
tion farming  cost  several  hundred  percent 
over  natural  gas  cost. 

The  second  tj-pe  of  natural  gas  engine 
Utilized  by  Irrigation  farmers  Is  a  dlesel  en- 
gine converted  to  natural  gas  fuel.  The  most 
practical  alternate  fuel  Is  dlesel.  This  tyjje 
engine  Is  more  efficient  operating  on  natural 
gas  because  It  Is  able  to  perform  at  higher 
compression  ratios,  but  Is  substantially  more 
e.Tpenslve  at  Initial  purchase  because  of  It.s 
basic  dlesel  design  as  shown  on  Attachment 
C.  A  comparison  of  fuel  consumption  Is 
shown  below: 


Horsepowtr 


Natural  gas  per 
bour  (cubic  feet) 


Diesel  fuel  per 
hour  (gallons) 


50.. 
100. 
150. 
200. 
250. 


410 

820 

1.230 

1,640 

2,050 


2.5 

5.0 

7.5 

10.0 

12.5 


An  operating  coat  comparlaon  for  this 

dlesel-type  engine  la  shown  on  Attachment  B. 

Ther«  u  no  practical  way  at  thla  time  to 


th  ;1 


c  a 


Tlie  current  operating  cost  of  ,. 
tors  versus  natural  ga.s  engines  is 
Attachments  D  and  E. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  th€ 
farmers  of  New  Mexico  be  given 
high  priority  for  natural  gas  in  „ 
use.  Anything  else  v.ill  oither  ruir 
culture  Induytrj-  in  New  Mexico  an( 
high  plains  stales  throufrh  crop  f 
to  water  losi?  at  strategic  times 
consumer     food      costs      by     i_ 
amounts.  If  natural  gas  cortsumptl.. 
reduced,  we  recommend  that  It  b« 
based  upon  past  consumption  and 
cation  be  reduced  over  a  five-year 
10'^,  per  ycf!r.  T>-ij  will  a'low'the 
farmer    to    obtain    the    more    fiie 
engine.?  currently  ava'lable  on   t: 
over  a  flvc-yer.r  period  so  that  th 
initial  cost  cnu  be  planned   and 
without  tbe  serious  financial  cons 
immediate    conversion.    The    redti  ^ 
sumption  of  natural  gas  by  this  i 
placement  method  Is  projected  o 
Eient  P. 

We   hope,  these   conntieuts   will 
having  the  best  possible  decision 
in  energy  conservation  consider 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  Srr.ATTIM.A 
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ATTACHMENT  A 

HOURLY  rUEL  CO.-iT  COMPARISON  AUTOMO 
ENGINES 


Gasoline 


Horsepower 


Natural 

gas  Percent 

amount    Amcuiil    increase    Amo 


50.... 
100... 
150... 
200... 


TO.  395 

.79 

1.19 

1.58 


$1.68 

3.32 
5.00 
6.64 


+325 
+320 
+320 
+320 


$1. 
3, 

4, 

eJo 


ANNUALIZED  FUEL  COST  COMPARISON   3,0|)  HOURS 
PER  YEAR  OPERATION 


50 $1,185 

100 2,370 

150 3,570 

200 4,740 


J5,040  +325  $4. 

9,960  +320  9, 

15,000  +320  13, 

19,920  4320  18, 


Hoty:  Typical  New  Mexico  area  fuel  costs:  N  tural  fas— 

'*!•  ?U.**;?"»  **-^  *»"'^  Pe'  '.OOO  f;  casoline-  K)  canU  per 
pi;  LP6— 25  cants  per  gal.  *^  ' 
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ATTACHMENT  B 
HOURLY  FUEL  COST  COMPARISON-DIESEL-TYfE  ENGINES 


Hor5e,oov«er 


Natural 

gas 


Diesel 


50 

100.... 

150.. 

200.... 


to.  27 

.54 

.80 

1.07 

1.34 


$0.86 
1.72 
2.57 
3.43 
4.29 


ANNUALIZED  FUEL  COST  CONSUMPTIOK-  3,000 
YEAR  OPERATION 


lOURS  PEi? 


■^O 

100 

150... 

200 ; 

250 


$£10 
1,620 
2,400 
3,210 
4,020 


$2,580 

5,160 

7,710 

10. 290 

12,870 


NoterTypcal  Ne-.v  Vsxiv:  area  fuel  cost:  NaturJ  gas-65  3 
cents  per  1,000  (L-;  Jicsel  tijel-34.3  cents  per  gal 


ATTACHMENT  D 

HOURLY    FUEL    COST    COMPARISON „ 

NATURAl,  GAS  ENGI.NES  VERSUS  ELECTRIC 
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0       +280 

2       +282 

iS       +282 
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+280 
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0       +282 


,,  Natural   Electric,'    Percent  Electric  » 

lorsepower  ga^    per  hour  increase  per  hoi  r 


100. 
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$1.06  168  $1. 
2. 12  168  2. 
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ANNUALIZED    3.0CC  HOURS  PER  YEAR  OPER  TION 


100... 
150. 


$1, 185 

2,370 
3,570 


1-3. 180 
6.360 
9,  510 


168  K  201 
168  8, 40( 
167      12,60( 


'  2.5  emits  per  kilowatt- hour. 

-  2.5  ceiits  per  kilo.vnit-houi  and  C  '  cent  per  KiiiAatt-lloui 
iLtlacijustineiiL  ' 


Note:  Typical  ticw  Mexico  aiea  costs:  Natural 
'  .Tts  per  1.000  ft';  eiectiitjty-  2.5  cent.-,  per  kilow.il 
f  8  (•:;;)  ix.r  kiirv/att.hjur  (uel  aJjustmenf. 


Exhibit  3 
S.J.  Res.  53 
.Toint  Re.soluticii  to  postpone  the  cftectlvc 
date  of   an  order  of  the  Federal   Power 
Commission  reducing  the  priority  of  natu- 
ral gas  used  for  irrigation  pumping 

Jftesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  4/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  /.  merica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  e  lectlve 
date  of  the  order  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  issued  In  Opinion  Nu  nbered 
697-A  (docket  numbered  R  P  72-6)  >n  De- 
cember 19,  1974,  reducing  the  prlo  Ity  of 
iiatural  gas  used  for  Irrigation  pum  »lng  is 
postponed  untu  (1)  such  Commissloi ,  holds 
public  hearings  with  respect  to  such  o^der  In 
mch  of  the  States  affected,   (2) 

makes  a  report  to  the  Congress  si 

such   hearings.   Justifying   such   orde  ■ 
containing  any  proposed   changes 
order  and  recommendations  of,  the 
slon.  and   (3)    a  period  of  ninety 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  ., 
has   elapsed   following   the    date   on 
such  report  Is  submitted  to  the 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resoluti|>n 
continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  d 
the  days  on  which  either  House  U  not  . 
slon  because  of  an  adjournment  <a  moi  > 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  e»  iluded 
In    the    computation    of   aach    nine  y-day 
period. 
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ExHiBrr  4 

M.\Y  23,  1975. 
.ToiiN  N.  Nassikas, 

Chairman,  Federal  Poxoer  Commission, 
North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chapman:  I  am  Informed  that 
several  questions  have  been  certified  to  tha 
Commission  regarding  FPC  Docket  No.  Rp 
72-6  which  involves  El  Paso  Natural  Gaa 
Company's  curtailment  plan.  I  believe  it  la 
a  matter  of  utmost  Importanie  that  interim 
relief  from  curtailment  be  extended  to  the 
lavmers  until  June  15.  1976  to  enable  them 
to  arrange  for  the  financing  of  their  winter 
frops.  This  should  be  accomplished  by  what- 
ever means  will  grant  the  relief  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Such  relief  is  e.-wential  in  order 
to  avoid  Irreparable  injiirv  to  the  fnrmer.s 
which  may  occur  through  the  delay,  and 
in  spite  of  the  merits,  of  the  ca.se. 

In  addition.  In  light  of  the  extended  length 
and  voluminous  record  of  the  case,  the  pro- 
cedural constraints  placed  upon  the  Judge 
by  the  Commission  in  instituting  the  hear- 
ing should  be  removed.  The  parties  .should 
be  allowed  to  brief  this  case  to  support  their 
proposed  finding  of  fact  and  conclusions  oi 
law  and  properly  aid  the  Commission  in 
reaching  a  decision. 

Lfvstly,  I  would  urge  the  Commission  to 
seek  remand  of  the  case  from  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  order  that  the  true  issues  of 
this  case  may  be  properly  drawn  before  the 
Commission. 

Best  wishes  and  kindeKt  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Pete  V,  Domenici, 

U.S.  St'nator. 

(From   the   Southwest   Farm    Press,    May   8. 

1976) 
Irrigation   Pumps   ENEEtiv    Ciiant.k    Wort.i> 
Be  CosTi.v 
TucsoK,  Ariz. — A  switch  from  natural  gas 
to  some  other  form  of  energy  to  power  irri- 
gation pumps  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
.state  will  make  water  cost  .suUs!  sULiariy  move. 
Would  you  believe  65  percriit  more? 
team  rfvort 

This,  in  siunmary,  was  lenrJicd  by  a  tcnm 
of  University  of  Arizona  iiuesi igators. 

They  determined  that  changeover  of  \.7fi^ 
g,is  powered  irrigation  pi-.mps  in  Cochise 
County  and  Including  157  in  Graham  County 
near  Bonlta  would  entail  an  Immedlnte  o\it- 
lay  of  $13.4  million  to  convert  to  electricity; 
$18.1  million,  if  farmers  jifTeeted  by  a  recent 
Federal  Power  Commls.sion  rulirlg  choose 
dlesel  power. 

"These  are  conservative  figures."  said  Dr. 
Gayle  S.  Wlllett,  University  of  Ari-ona  farm 
economist,  and  team  leader.  "For  example, 
the  electricity  figure  does  not  iiiclude  cost  of 
extending  power  lines,  .something  that  Is  re- 
quired in  many  areas." 

Set  up  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Stairs,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  study  team  In- 
cluded Dr.  Scott  Hathorn  Jr.  and  Charles  E. 
Robertson,  both  farm  economi.sts,  and  Carmy 
G.  Page,  Cochise  County  agricultural  agent. 
FPC  RtrLiNr; 

Push  for  the  study  was  a  Dec.  19.  1974, 
ruling  by  the  Federal  Powor  Commission.  It 
lowered  agricultural  use  of  natural  gas  from 
priority  two,  to  an  industrial  clas.siflcation — 
priority  three — making  farm  pump  use  high- 
ly susceptible  to  curtailment  during  periods 
of  high  gas  use.  For  example,  highest  natural 
gas  use  in  Arizona  peaks  during  the  growing 
.season  when  it  also  coincides  with  heaviest 
loads  for  air  conditioning. 

Although  the  Cochise  County  gas  supplier, 
Fl  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  has  indicated 
that  gas  supplies  wUl  not  be  "interrupted  for 
farmers  during  1975,  state  Industrial  users 
laced  61  days  of  curtailment  from  November 
1973  through  February  1974.  a  relatively  low 
use  period. 


"Producers  faced  with  possible  gas  cur- 
tailments during  future  growing  seasons  and 
resulting  potential  crop  losses  will  be  forced 
to  either  convert  to  more  expensive  alterna- 
tive fuels  or  discontinue  farming,"  the  team's 
report  states. 

Even  with  conversion,  they  face  a  bleak 
profit  outlook. 

DET.MLS    PRICES 

For  many  crops,  with  conversion  to  alter- 
native pumping  fuels,  the  report  details  these 
break-even  prices,  assuming  average  yields 
for  the  area:  alfalfa,  $85  a  ton;  barley,  $8  per 
hundredweight;  short  staple  cotton,  74  cents 
a  pound;  extra  long  staple  Pima  cotton,  88 
cents  a  pound,  and  wheat.  $7.30  per  hundred. 
"All  of  these  costs  fall  well  above  current 
prices."  the  study  points  out. 

'Only  in  the  cases  of  sugar  beets,  pij.to 
beans,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  milo,  will 
higher  electricity  or  diesel  pumping  costs 
leave  an  opportunity  for  the  average  Cochise 
County  farmer  to  realize  a  modest  return  on 
his  investment  in  land,  labor  and  manage- 
merit." 

Typical  of  the  211  farms  in  the  county, 
average  size  Is  458  acres  with  300  acres 
cropped  and  watered  from  three  wells.  Typi- 
Cii'ily  again,  wells  measure  16  Inches  in  di- 
ampter  and  600  feet  deep  with  a  water  lift  of 
400  feet,  providing  800  gallons  per  minute  or 
600  acre  feet  per  year. 

To  drill  and  case  at  today's  prices,  a  well 
represents  $17,472  with  another  $16,500  In- 
vestment added  in  pump,  bowls  and  installa- 
tion. A  natural  gas  power  plant  Is  an  addi- 
tional $5,700  making  a  fully  equipped  well  a 
$40,000  investment. 

CONVERSION     COSTS 

For  a  farmer  with  three  such  wells,  the 
report  sjiys  he  faces  an  added  Investment  of 
$31,224  to  convert  to  electricity;  $42,999  to 
go  the  diesel  rotite.  Considering  conversion 
investments  amortized  over  time  and  with 
added  operating  costs,  he  would  face  $27,900 
added  annual  fixed  and  operating  costs  with 
electricity;  $26,982  using  die.sel. 

In  terms  of  per  acre  foot  operating  costs, 
converfitm  to  electric  power  from  natural  gas 
would  move  than  double  them,  aiding  $16.11 
to  nuinrtd  ga.s  costs  of  .'S13.75.  Similarly,  a 
shift  fronx  natural  gas  to  diesel  would  run 
operating  costs  from  $13.75  per  acre  foot  to 
$20.95,  an  increase  of  $13.20. 

Wlllett  and  his  team  of  researchers  deler- 
nilncl  that  70  percent  or  roughly  lOO.OOO 
acres  of  the  Cochise  area's  137,000  acres  of 
cropland  are  irrigated  by  water  lifted  from 
wells  powered  with  natural  gas.  In  money, 
farm  rer-eipts  last  year  were  on  the  order  of 
$20  million  in  the  area  affected  by  the  FPC 
ruling. 

PERISHABILITY 

A  drive  has  been  mounted  to  amend  the 
December  decision,  in  hopes  of  replacing  use 
of  natural  gas  for  agricultural  pumping  with 
a  class  two  priority.  Mostly,  the  case  rests  on 
perisability  of  the  farm  product. 

In  Arizona,  the  total  number  of  irrigation 
wells  powe."ed  with  natural  gas  Is  roughly 
2,000. 

EXHIBIT    6 

(From   the  Southwest  Farm   Press.   May    15. 
1975] 

iRRir.ATKJN    FlET    HEAKINCiS   DRAW    WIDE 
iNTFRESr 

(By  Bob  Frazer) 

Hearings  were  scheduled  this  week  and  last 
in  three  Southwestern  cities  as  a  part  of  an 
ongoing  debate  which  may  eventually  decide 
the  fate  of  natural  gas  as  an  agricultural 
fuel. 

Large  groups  of  persons  were  expected  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  hearings  sched- 
uled to  last  two  days  each  In  Phoenix  laat 
week  and  in  Albtiquerque  and  Lubbock  thla 


week.  The  three  hearings,  approved  by  a 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
Washington  on  an  EH  Paso  proceeding,  were 
to  be  nontechnical  in  nature  with  witnesses 
to  include  farmers,  bankers  and  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  representatives. 

The  public  hearings  are  an  outgrowth  of 
technical  bearings  being  held  in  Washington. 
The  Washington  hearings  began  April  8  and 
are  now  in  recess  until  resuming  May  20. 

NATURAL    GAS   ISSUt 

At  issue  is  whether  natural  gas  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  should  continue  to  have  a 
No.  2  priority  rating — a  middle  priority  re- 
served for  much  light  industry — or  if  the 
priority  for  agricultural  interests  should  he 
lowered  to  No.  3.  Tlie  No.  3  priority  includes 
all  heavy  industry  and  those  in  this  grovip 
would  be  the  first  to  lo.se  gas  supplies  in  a 
shortage  situation. 

John  Aikin,  a  Hereford,  Tex.,  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  Plains  Irrigation  Gas  Users 
Association  in  its  argument  for  the  middle 
priority  rating,  told  Southwest  Farm  Press 
in  a  telephone  interview  from  Washington 
that  the  entire  nation  has  a  stake  In  tbe 
proceedings  in  that  food  costs  will  rise 
sharply  if  farmers  are  forced  to  cut  back  in 
their  natural  gas  use  or  to  com'ert  their 
systems  to  burn  other  fuels. 

Study  results  on  the  cost  of  conversion  of 
irrigation  pimips  to  fuels  other  than  natural 
gas  published  last  week  in  Southwest  Farm 
Press  disclosed  that  conversions  would  be 
extremely  expensive  and  in  some  cases  pro- 
hibitively costly.  Conversion  costs  and  other 
expenses  involved  in  changing  fuels  would 
have  to  be  passed  to  the  consumer  in  tbe 
form  of  higher  prices,  Alkln  speculated. 

The  attorney  also  quickly  added  that  crop 
losses  would  be  inevitable  in  irrigation  areas 
if  natural  gas  supplies  should  be  terminated 
before  growers  have  made  other  arrange- 
ments for  pump  operating  fuels. 

PERMANENT   DESIGNATION 

"What  farmers  are  looking  for  is  a  per- 
manent class  No.  2  designation  because  tlv> 
time  of  watering  is  critical  and  you  cannot 
treat  a  farmer  like  you  would  someone  in 
any  other  kind  of  business  who  can  plan  his 
business  to  be  clo.=ed  down  in  June,  say,  or 
November.  It  just  doesn't  work  that  way  in 
farming,"  Aikln  said. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  critical  stages  for  ii 
lot  of  different  crops  and  they  ccMne  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  You  cannot  cut  off  water 
when  a  crop  needs  it  and  wait  until  nex'. 
week."  noted  the  spokesman  for  the  grower 
a3S'x;iation  with  members  operating  50,00i) 
wells  on  irrigation  na  16  primarily  SouMi 
Plains  counties. 

Aikin  .said  the  three  regional  hearings  wero 
organized  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  consumers  .  .  ."  to  give  the  farmer^ 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  without  haviu:; 
to  come  to  Washington. 

"If  we  prevail  completely  at  this  hearin- 
there's  only  two  things  before  tlUs  trial 
judge.  They  are  (1)  whether  or  not  Irriga- 
tion gas  shotUd  properly  be  qualified  as  a 
processed  gas  and  th*>reby  come  in  category 
No.  2.  This  gas  is  tised  where  no  other  fuel 
Is  feasible. 

And  (2)  whether  or  not  any  other  fuel  is 
available  or  technically  feasible — tliis  can 
change  from  month  to  month  and  town  to 
town,"  Aikin  observed. 

"This  is  no  lasting  relief  for  us  at  all  .ind 
most  of  the  participants  have  filed  an  ap- 
plication fcM-  extraordinary  relief  and  wer-.- 
invited  to  do  so  in  the  order. 

"Again,  this  is  no  permanent  relief.  It  de- 
pends on  the  availability  of  alternate  fuels 
and  the  cost  of  conversion.  An  embargo,  for 
instance,  could  change  that  situation  in  one 
day. 

Backgi-ounding  the   growing  controversv,  ' 
Aiken  said  the  future  of  natural  gas  as  :» 
farm  fuel  became  clouded  when  the  PPC 
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IniKd  m  ruling  on  Dec.  19,  1974.  lowering 
the  use  of  natural  gaa  for  agriculture  from 
No.  a  to  No.  3  priority. 

Olf  EL  PASO  LINK 

The  Dec.  19  ruling  applied  only  to  those 
customers  served  by  El  Paao  Natural  Oaa 
Company,  however  many  persons  believe  the 
action  will  result  in  curtailment  of  natural 
gas  as  a  agricultural  fuel  throughout  the 
country. 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission  chai  ged 
the  classlflcatlon  for  Irrigation  gas  f^oni  the 
No.  a  commercial,  which  we've  always  had, 
to  the  No.  3  Indtiatrla!."  This  means,  he  said, 
that  gaa  suppUes  could  be  and  will  be  cur- 
tailed substantUlly  If  the  No.  3  rating  Is 
adopted  for  the  enttra  industry  "because  lu- 
dubtrlal  users  are  being  curtailed — they  wera 
curtailed  last  year. 

'The  FPC  denied  our  intervention  iiisofar 
as  a  reconsideration  of  the  classification. 
There  was  nothing  in  our  pleadings  or  the 
law  which  would  cause  them  to  change  their 
minds  from  the  conclusion  they  reached  that 
it  Is  more  nearly  an  Industrial  classification 
than  a  commercial  one. 

••8o  we're  not  even  before  the  court  on  this 
Issue.  We  have  asked  the  commission  to  de- 
mand that  and  they  have  refused  to  do  so 
and  refused  again  last  week  when  they 
granted  our  motion  for  these  local  heailngs." 

DEVASTATIN6  KfFBCr 

Jack  King,  research  -director  on  the  Grain 
Sorghum  Producers  Association  Executive 
Committee,  said  the  effect  of  natural  gas  cur- 
tailment on  the  nation's  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction would  be  devastating. 

He  noted  that  Rep.  Morris  Udall  (D-Arlz.\ 
pointed  out  in  a  speech  before  the  House  of 
Kepresentatlves  March  18  that  60  percent  of 
the  irrigation  wells  In  Kansas  and  Texas  are 
powered  by  natural  gas,  40  percent  in  Okla- 
homa, 30  percent  in  New  Mexico  and  20  per- 
cent In  Arizona  and  Louisiana. 

The  representative  added  that  a  study  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Osborn,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  economica  at  Texas 
Tech  University  shows  irrigated  acrage  in 
eight  of  the  states  where  farmers  use  natural 
gas  to  fuel  irrigation  wells  produces  25.2  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  cotton  47.5  percent  of 
the  orchard  crops,  40.5  percent  of  the  grain 
sorghum  and  47.6  percent  of  the  vegetables. 

King  said  interveners  in  the  PPG  hearlugs. 
Plains  Gas  Users  Asijoclatiou,  represented  by 
Aikin.  and  Southwestern  Consumers  Gas  As- 
sociation, represented  at  the  bearings  by  at- 
torney Larry  Lamb  of  Albuquerque,  are  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  non- technical 
wltuea^'es  at  the  three  field  hearings. 

THUOITGH  COKGBESS 

The  GSPA  officer  said  It  Is  obvious  that 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  light  lengthy  and 
expensive  court  suits  m  order  to  obtain  prior- 
ity No.  2  status.  Instead  growers  must  go 
through  Congress. 

•■Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  New  Mexico 
senators  are  all  working  on  bills  that  would 
give  farmers  No.  2  priority  and  then  It  could 
be  fought  in  the  courts  for  any  length  of 
time  without  being  a  burdening  expense," 
King  observed. 

"It  will  be  a  constant  battle  and  this  is 
only  the  start. 

"The  federal  ruling  only  applies  right  now 
to  people  on  the  El  Paso  gas  line."  King  said 
that  growers  are. concerned  that  the  priority 
change  will  spread  throughout  the  crop  Irri- 
gation region. 

COST  MAT  DOUBtE 

He  said  "every  farmer  up  here  with  natural 
gaa  Irrigation  is  paying  «2  per  well  and  it  is 
being  speculated  Uiat  because  of  the  costs  of 
uatural  gas,  farmers  will  have  to  pay  $4. 

"Up  in  Guymon.  Okla.,  and  the  Liberal. 
Kan.,  area  farmers  went  under  it  (allocation) 
last  year  and  lost  as  much  as  MO  an  acre.  At 
the  peak  of  their  Irrigation  they  were  shut 
down  for  10  days. 
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Exhibit  7 
(From  the  Grain  Sorghiun  News  J  June  1976] 
FPC  To  Decide  FortmE  op  Irriga'^  FARinNc 
m  United  States 
The  future  of  American 
may  rest  on  a  Judge  s  decision  . 
lowing  a  series  of  Federal  Power 
hearings  across  the  U.S 

Judge  Curtis  Wagner  will  anno 
cislon  at   mid-June  after 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C 
buquerque  and  Lubbock,  Tex 

In  thousands  of  pages  of 
ers,   bankers   and   agricultural 
any  curtailment  of  natural  gas 
irrigation  engines  would  return 
western  grain  belt  to  the  "dust 

Farmers  by  the  dozens  told  the 
when  they  can  no  longer  rely  on 
to  -fuel  irrigation  pumps  they 
and  quit. 

Bankers  testified  that  curtallnfcnt  of  na- 
tural gas  to  irrigated  farms  woul:  I  halt  pro- 
duction loans  and  probably  w(  uld  cause 
many  agriculturally  based  banlcs  to  fail. 

Agricultural  experts  cited  stud!  ;s  showing 
the  conversion  of  irrigation  eugini  s  from  ua- 
tural gas  to  diesel,  gasoline  or  ele  trie  power 
would  boost  costs  to  impossible  levels. 

Resulting  from  a  Federal  Powe  •  Commis- 
sion <PPC)  decision  to  give  agricu  ture  a  low 
priority  in  natural  gas  allocationj  the  hear- 
ings brought  to  light  these  facts 

1.  WhUe  the  FPC  gave 
third  priority,  the  Federal  Energj 
tratlon  lists  farm  fuel  in  first 

2.  A  former  FPC  engineer  who 
a  Texas  farm  disagreed  vigorousl; 
natural  gas  allocation  plan. 

3.  Only   two  percent   of  the 
pumped  by  one  company,  \ised  in 
In  a  small  area  of  West  Texas  and 
CO,  is  involved  In  tlje  FPC  hearing 
than  70  parties  from  small  farm 
the  State  of  California  and  one 
poratiou.  General  Motors,  have 
case. 

The  ball  started  rolling  in  1971 
FPC   became   aware   of  a  gi-owin 
of  natural  ga.s.  A  permanent 
was    adopted    in    June,    1974, 
priorities  for  natural  gas  use. 

■The    priorities    were:    1. 
small  commercial  firms  using 
million  cubic  feet  (mcf)  on  a 
Large  commercial  requiremeuUi  of 
50  mcf  on  a  peak  day.  firm  ind 
quirements  for   plant  protection, 
and   process   needs   and   pipeline 
storage  injection  requirements.  3. 
dustrial  requirements. 

The    priorities    continued    thn 
categories. 

Farm  fuel  use  of  natural  ga.s 
placed  in  priority  2.  but  on  Dec.  11 
FPC  ruling  relegated  agriculture  to 
based  on  a  curtailment  plan 
Pa.so  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Attornej-s  argue  that  El  Paso  accepted 
without  question  the  priorities  of  :ustomers 
u.sing  more  than  98  percent  of  It ;  gas  but 
in  eifect  told  farmers  "if  you  ielong  hi 
priority  2,  prove  it." 

One  of  the  keys  in  the  case  is  4ie  use  of 
the  word  "process"  in  priority  1  .  Process 
gas  Is  defined  as  fuel  for  which  no  alternate 
is  "technically  "  acceptable  due  (  o  critical 
temperature  or  flame  characterLslJcs 

While   some   3,000    U-rlgatlon    wi 
only  1.7  percent  of  El  Paso's  load 
by  the  PPC  decision,  attorneys 
that  the  case  Is  certain  to  becom  ; 
mark    providing    guidance    for 
natural  gas  curtailment  plans  in 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
troversy,   according    to 
servers,  is  the  FPC  overlooked  the 
establishing  an  agricultural  priorit  r 
ing  its  original  curtnlhr.ent  plan. 
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they  point  out  that  the  FPC  didn't  mention 
agriculture  in  publishing  its  priorli  y  list. 

Judge  Wagner  was  charged  with  reaching 
decisions  in  two  issues  before  his  o  itxrt: 

A.  Does  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  1  rrigation 
farming  fit  within  the  FPC's  defl(ltlon  of 
"process"  gas? 

B.  Are  irrigation  farmers  eutliled  to  tem- 
porary •extraordinary  relief"  from  the  PFC 
decision? 

The  hearings  started  hi  Washinglou,  D.C. 
on  April  8  and  continued  for  19  daj  >.  Carry- 
ing the  light  tor  the  farmers  were  th  »  South- 
west   Natural    Gas    Consumers    As  < 
and  the  Plains  Gas  Users  Associatlofc 
senting    irrigators    In   Texas,    New 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

MeauwhUe,     Grain     Sorghum     . 
Association  had  been  busy  since  th< 
decision  was  announced,  trying  to 
plan  to  curtail  use  of  natural  gas 
tion  fuel. 

GSPA  president  A.  W.  "Dub" 
of  Friona,  Tex.,  vice  president  MabH' 
man  of  Pelt,  Okla.,  executive  directi  r 
Harp  of  Abernathy,  Tex.,  and  resear(  h 
tor  Jack   King  of  Lubbock,   Tex. 
se.-5sion3    Ui    Washington    with    the 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Energy 
Istration,  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
and  with  many  Congressmen. 

Responding  to  requests  from  paities  in- 
volved in  the  case.  Judge  Wagner  a  jreed  to 
hold  two  day  hearings  in  Phoeni] ,  Albu- 
querque and  Lubbock. 

Farmers,  bankers,  agribushiess 
agricultural    experts   crowded    into 
rcoms,  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
stand  and  tell  what  natural  gas  .^ 
irrigation  farming.  When  the  sessior 
i!i  Lubbock,  every  seat  hi  the  cou: 
taken,  more  chairs  were  brought  ... 
were  lining  the  walls  and  the  halls 
were  crowded  with  others  listening 
proceedings  on  a  loudspeaker, 
people    had    registered    when    the 
ended  in  Lubbock, 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  testhn 
sei'ted  in  Lubbock  Include: 

Donald  Clayton,  vice  president  of 
:ate  Bank  at  Earili,  Tex.,  saw  a  blac  . 
abead  if  uaiural  gas  is  curtailed. 

"With    the    high    cost    of    hipvit 
pcssibili-i,y  of  not  recapturing  the  co 
will  be  limited,  foreclosures  abi 
lending  Institutions  will  be  in  a  ,_ 
Jeopardy,  includuig  possible  faUiu-ei 
many    of     the    predominantly    agri 
banks,"  Clayton  warned. 

Don  Workman  is  vice  president  Ii 
of  agricultural  loans  at  Lubbock's 
tional  Bank,  one  of  the  two  top 
farm  loans  in  Texas,  He  is  a  farmer 
viou&ly  a  professor  of  agricultural 

Workman  said  he  already  has  refusfed  some 
farm  production  loans  because  of  th  s  threat 
of  natural  gas  curtailment  and  will  st^p  other 
loans  on  winter  wheat. 

He  warned  the  court  that  some 
West  Texas  cities  will  become  "ghost 
if  natural  gas  supplies  to  farms  are 

Don   Anderson  farms   1,500   acres 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Citizens 
Bank  of  Crosbyton.  Tex. 

"I'll  rent  or  tr/  to  sell  out," 

plied  when  asked  what  he  would  do  if 
gas  is  no  longer  available  to  farmer 
Anderson  said  his  small  bank,  wl 
deposits  of  $8  million,  would  stop  _ 
production  loans  to  farmers  if  natun  \ 
curtailed. 

Dr.  James  Osborn,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  economics  1 1  Texas 
Tech  University,  testified  that  eigh  states 
where  farmers  use  natural  gas  to  fi  el  irri- 
gation welLs  produce  26.2  percent  of  i  he  cot- 
ton, 47,5  percent  of  the  orchard  crc  js,  40.5 
percent  of  the  grain  sorghum  and  4  .6  per- 
cent of  the  vegetables  raised  annuallf  in  the 
nation. 
Larry  Wltten.  a   farmer  from  Olto|i,  Te>  . 
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representing  Grain'  Sorghum  Producers  As- 
sociation, told  the  court  about  the  advan- 
tages of  using  "dry"  natural  gas  to  fuel  en- 
gines over  "wet"  fuels  like  gasoline  and  diesel. 
"Without  irrigation,  seed  production  In 
this  area  will  stop,"  said  Nathan  Boardman, 
a  Crosbyton,  Tex.  farmer  also  representing 
GSPA.  Owner  of  a  hybrid  sorghum  seed  firm. 
Boardman  said  95  percent  of  the  nation's 
seed  produced  \mder  irrigation  is  from  the 
High  Plains  of  Texas. 

"We  cannot  survive  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  natural  gas,"  said  Marvin  Tune 
who  farms  in  Hale  Coxmty,  Tex. 

When  Judge  Wagner  asked  Time  if  his 
banker  was  concerned  about  the  curtailment 
of  natural  gas.  Tune  replied.  "He's  terrified." 
Robert  Yeary  is  a  former  engineer  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  who  worked  on 
rate  cases  for  six  years  in  Washington.  D.C. 
and  other  locations.  He  now  operates  an 
Irrigated  farm  near  Morton.  Tex. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  conserve  gas," 
Yeary  told  Grain  Sorghum  News  after  pre- 
senting his  testimony  in  court.  "Using  natu- 
ral gas  for  boiler  fuel  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 
Oliere's  Just  so  much  gas  available  and  irri- 
gation should  have  a  high  priority." 

Olen  Cavltt.  vice  president  of  a  large  fuel 
distribution  Arm,  said  there  are  500  inlgated 
farms  in  his  area.  He  estimated  that  wells 
on  those  farms  would  require  1.6  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  each  year  if  natural  gas 
was  not  available. 

"We  couldn't  stipply  it  .  .  .  nobody  could 
supply  gasoline  or  LPG  .  .  .  there  is  no  re- 
liable supply,"  Cavitt  said.  "Even  if  the  fuel 
was  available  there  are  no  storage  tanks." 
Chester  Phillips,  farming  near  Guymon, 
Okla..  told  the  court  curtailment  of  gas 
could  result  in  the  total  loss  of  Irrigated 
crops.  He  said  irrigation  farmers  are  "per- 
sonally imderwrltlng  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply in  times  of  drouth  at  their  own  expense 
and  risk." 

John  C.  White,  Texas  commissioner  of  agri- 
cmttire,  charged  that  pressure  from  General 
Motors  caused  the  FPC  to  change  natural  gas 
as  irrigation  fuel  from  second  to  third  prior- 
ity. 

White  WTote  T.  A.  Murphy,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Motors,  saying,  "The 
misleading  insistence  that  farmers  «an 
switch  to  alternate  fuel  .  .  .  represents  bu- 
reaucratic hresponsibility  at  its  worst  and 
corporate  arrogance  at  Its  most  flagrant." 

John  Hill,  Texas  attorney  general,  filed  a 
peUtlon  for  relief  from  the  FPC  order  on 
behalf  of  Texas  farmers.  Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe 
and  other  Texas  officials  Joined  In  petition- 
ing the  FPC  for  reconsideration. 

After  winding  down  In  Lubbock  the  hear- 
ings were  resumed  in  Washington  where 
Judge  Wagner  heard  final  arguments  May 
30.  Attorneys  presented  flndlngs  In  fact  and 
conclusions  the  same  day  after  evaluating 
some  5,000  pages  of  testimony. 

The  Judge  has  two  weeks  to  decide  whether 
(a)  farm  use  fits  the  FPC  definition  of  proc- 
ess gas  and  (b)  farmers  are  qualified  tot 
♦extraordinary  relief"  from  the  FPCs  prior- 
ity rating.  Then  the  parties  in  the  case  have 
10  days  to  file  their  exceptions  to  Judge 
Wagner's  decision. 

"Establishing  farm  use  of  natural  gas  un- 
der the  process  definition  Is  difficult  and  on 
this  issue  Itll  be  very  closa,"  said  an  ob- 
server. "We  have  an  Ironclad  case  for  extraor- 
dinary relief  but  that's  only  temporary  and 
It  wUl  not  help  the  farmers  much." 

After  Judge  Wagner  makes  his  decision 
the  case  goes  back  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  review  and  the  FPC  can 
take  any  action  it  deems  fitting.  The  case 
already  has  been  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  and  from  there  can 
be  carried  on  to  the  U.S,  Supreme  Court. 

Best  bet  for  the  farmer  may  come  before 

the  U.8.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  where  the 

case  could  be  remanded  back  to  the  PPC  for 

presentation  of  additional  evidence,  and  at- 
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tomeys  representing  the  farmers  already 
have  made  this  request. 

Attorneys  are  hoping  they  eventually  will 
be  able  to  force  an  FPC  bearing  to  establish 
a  priority  for  the  use  of  natural  gas  In  Irri- 
gation farming,  "The  reocrd  has  tteen  devel- 
oped to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  make  It 
relevant  in  a  possible  future  hearing  on 
priority,"  one  court  spokesman  said. 

But  the  overall  outlook  is  not  a  cheerful 
one.  The  farmers  are  fighting  powerful  ad- 
versaries In  General  Motors  and  the  States 
of  California,  And  some  PPC  cases  have 
lingered  on  the  court  docket  books  for  al- 
most a  quarter  century. 


A  CHANGE  OP  PRIORITY  FOR  FARM 
USE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  frleftd, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici) ,  for  arranging  this  time  to  address 
my  colleagues  on  this  matter  which  af- 
fects great  numbers  of  farmers  In  Texas 
and  the  Southwest. 

I  think  it  Is  important  not  to  under- 
estimate the  potential  Impact  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Power  Ccmunlssion 
regarding  a  change  In  priority  for  farm 
use  of  natural  gas.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  tiny  set  of  constituents  or  some 
small  interest  group.  We  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  a  threat  to  the  economy  of 
the  Southwestern  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Nation's  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  food  we  will  need — and  which 
the  world  will  need— in  the  years  to 
come. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, I  would  like  to  address  four  aspects 
of  the  potential  problem  which  are  fore- 
most in  importance,  the  scope  of  which 
touches  not  only  the  farmer  In  Texas, 
but  the  consumer  in  New  York,  the  peas- 
ant in  India,  and  the  governments  of 
the  international  community. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  review 
the  situaUon  up  to  this  point,  so  that  my 
later  remarks  can  be  set  in  the  proper 
perspective.  In  December  of  last  year,  the 
Commission  issued  an  order  which  as  ap- 
plied reduces  the  priority  of  natural  gas 
used  for  irrigation  purposes.  Under  pre- 
vious allocation  schemes,  agricultural 
use  of  natural  gas  for  IrrigaUon  purposes 
had  been  assigned  a  priority  two.  In 
other  words,  among  the  many  uses  of 
natiu-al  gas— for  home  heaUng,  light  In- 
dustry, production  of  electricity,  major 
heavy  Industry— agriculture  was  as- 
signed a  priority  second  only  to  that 
given  home  use. 

Under  such  a  priority  rating,  using  five 
categories  of  Importance,  any  cutback 
In  allocation  of  fuel  would  first  affect 
the  lowest  category— category  5 — ^before 
aflTecting  any  activity  listed  under  cate- 
gory 4,  and  so  on  until  all  activities  in 
categories  3,  4,  and  5  had  been  denied 
use  of  natural  gas.  At  this  point,  the 
farmer's  use  of  natural  gas  would  be 
threatened.  The  rationale  behind  such 
an  allocation  priority  system  is  based 
on  a  number  of  facts  and  value  choices, 
but  two  stand  out— first,  the  importance 
of  the  activity  vis-a-vis  other  activities 
which  in  a  sense  compete  for  fuel,  and 
second,  the  availability  of  substitute 
sources  of  energy  for  each  activity. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  latter  criterion. 
Unlike  facilities  for  producing  electricity. 


or  the  energy  generating  facilities  of  our 
major  industry,  irrigation  systems  are 
uniquely  suited  to  natural  gas  use.  There 
are  about  S5,000  irrigation  wells  in  Texas 
axul  along  the  El  Paso  system  which  are 
powered  by  natural  ga£.  Alternative 
sources  of  power  in  most  cases  are  tech- 
nologically unfeasible— such  as  burning 
of  coal.  In  other  cases,  the  capital  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  carry  out  a  con- 
version process  to  other  fuel  sources  is 
so  enormous  that  the  individual  farmer 
would  be  unable  to  make  the  conversion. 
But  in  all  cases,  there  is  an  overriding 
considei'ation  which  dictates  a  single- 
fuel  policy  for  fann  irrigation:  when  a 
farmer  prepares  to  plant  his  land  in  arid 
county,  as  the  Southwest  surely  is,  that 
farmer  must  decide  months  in  advance 
whether  or  not  he  will  iri-igate.  The  type 
of  crops  planted,  the  amount  of  fertilizer, 
seed  and  other  materials  must  be  pro- 
gramed, and  once  made,  these  decisions 
are  reversible  only  at  the  expense  of  crop 
loss  and  loss  of  the  farmer's  investment 
for  that  growing  season.  More  important 
than  the  loss  to  the  fanner,  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  is  the  loss  of  crops  for 
domestic  and  foreign  consumption. 

Additionally,  it  is  economically  prohib- 
itive for  farmers  to  be  forced  to  invest 
in  expensive  backup  systems  to  fuel  their 
irrigation  well  pumps.  To  purchase  and 
install  fuel  storage  systems  in  Texas 
would  require  tremendous  expenditures. 
These  expenses  would  come  at  a  time 
when  farm  prices  have  declined  and  are 
creating  severe  financial  hardships  on 
fanners.  The  result  would  be  a  great 
number  of  farmers  out  of  business. 

8o  here  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
demand  for  natural  gas  is  exti-emely  in- 
elastic. First,  the  farmer  must  know 
whether  he  will  have  a  dependable  source 
of  fuel  to  power  his  irrigation  system 
months  before  the  gas  will  be  used.  Be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  technology, 
availability  of  capital  to  install  second-^ 
ary  systems,  and  the  prohibitive  costs 
and  technical  improbability  of  switching 
to  alternative  fuels  in  mid-season,  the 
farmer  must  use  natui'al  gas  as  fuel  for 
his  irrigation  system.  So  the  problem 
facing  the  farmer  in  arid  regions,  year 
after  year,  is  "will  I  be  able  to  count  on 
enough  natural  gas  to  irrigate  my  land 
this  year,  or  must  I  resort  to  planting 
cit^is  which  do  not  require  Irrigation^ 
crops  wlilch  will  yield  less  because  of  the 
climate,  crops  which  will  require  greatei- 
monetary  inputs  to  survive?"  Unlike 
other  energy  users  who  can  switch  to  al- 
ternative fuel  sources,  the  farmer  must 
make  the  right  decision,  and  he  must 
make  it  months  in  advance. 

Now  if  I  seem  to  be  painting  a  gliun 
pictme  here,  there  is  a  very  good  reason. 
The  fact  that  fai-mers  must  make  these 
critical  decisions  months  in  advance 
might  not  be  so  critical  if  we  could  plan 
our  fuel  shortages  months  in  advance. 
But  in  fact  we  do  not  plan  them  that 
way,  and  we  cannot.  In  the  event  of  a 
natural  gas  shortage,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, the  farmer  is  not  going  to  get  3  or  6 
months'  notice.  The  only  notice  he  re- 
ceives Is  his  own  observation  that  those 
activities  which  have  lower  priorities 
than  agriculture  are  being  denied  alloca- 
tions of  natural  gas.  This  makes  It  all  the 
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more  important  that  farm  uae  of  natural 
gas  for  irrigation  receive  a  very  high  pri- 
ority, at  least  in  the  second  category. 

There  is,  however,  the  first  criterion 
for  determining  priorities  which  must  be 
considered,  and  that  Is  the  relative  im- 
portance of  agricultural  output  vis-a-vls 
other  societal  outputs  which  depend  on 
iiatural  gas.  I  will  not  belabor  the  impor- 
tance of  agricultural  products  in  this 
world  today.  My  colleagues  are  aware  of 
my  personal  concern  for  agriculture,  rep- 
resenting as  I  do  the  State  with  the  larg- 
est output  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
United  JStates.  But  my  interest  is  not 
parochial  in  this  regard.  What  I  am  con- 
ceiiied  about  Is  the  growmg  importance 
of  food  production  in  national  and  for- 
eign policy,  the  transcending  importance 
of  the  macra-  over  the  microfood  system. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  there 
are  four  areas  of  Impact  which  I  believe 
oufl^t  to  concern  us  here  today.  First  is 
the  Impact  of  the  Commission's  decision 
on  the  Indlvldtial  farmer,  and  on  fanners 
collectively,  as  a  production  resource  of 
this  country.  In  a  time  of  declining  food 
prices,  and  increasing  food  needs  world- 
wide, we  are  caught  In  a  classic  squeeze. 
The  market  forces  which  act  to  stimu- 
late agricultural  production  have  stic- 
ceeded  in  that  goal  insofar  as  the  United 
States  Is  concerned.  Worldwide,  however, 
the  demand  is  greater  than  ever.  In  re- 
gard to  this  situation,  there  appeared  In 
the  CoNGUssiONAL  Record  last  week  an 
article  brought  to  our  attention  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Humphbby.  I  share  my 
colleague's  concern  over  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Harry  Walters,  which  dis- 
cussed the  issues  tmderlying  food  prob- 
lems. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
his  statement  on  the  subject.  And  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota,  for  bringing  this  excellent  article 
to  our  attention. 

The  proUem  for  the  individual  farmer 
is  that  he  is  caught  between  a  rising  de- 
mand for  his  product  worldwide,  and 
dwindling  return  for  that  product.  If,  as 
the  Commission  has  done,  the  farmer  is 
confronted  with  the  threat  that  he  will 
not  have  adequate  fuel  sources  for  iriiga- 
tion,  the  farmer  may  well  decide  that  the 
return  on  his  effort  and  investment  is 
adequate  to  justify  increased  planting. 

Now.  If  the  farmer  does  decide  to  cur- 
tail production,  relying  on  methods 
which  do  not  require  Irrigation  but  which 
are  more  predictable,  cheaper,  and  less 
productive,  we  have  a  second  level  of  im- 
pact— on  the  availability  of  food  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  and,  hence,  on  the 
price  of  food  for  the  American  consumer. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  tracing  the  probable  reac- 
tions to  further  increases  in  food  costs 
for  consumers,  and  I  think  the  impact 
of  further  inflation  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy would  be  predictably  enormous. 
There  Is  no  need  to  cause  such  increases 
in  food  costs.  In  the  last  2  years,  food 
costs  have  gone  up  tremendously,  with- 
out a  concomitant  increase  in  farm  in- 
come. Increased  costs  for  agricultural  in- 
puts, and  increases  in  the  agricultural 
marketing  situation,  have  combined  to 
ptlsh  the  price  of  food  to  levels  which 
effectively  threaten  the  budget  of  all 
American  consumers,  and  the  farmer  is 
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Having  traced  the  impact  of 
mission's  decision  thus  far 
three  levels  of  impact,  it  is 
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solution  to  the  problem  Is  devoip 
substance  if  we  shackle  our  _. 
that  there  is  no  Incentive  to 
production. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  somk 
ramifications  of  this  decision  by 
eral  Power  Commission  to 
the  needs  of  American  farmei'i 
vital  interests.  I  believe  the  _ 
wrong:  I  believe  no  good  can  _ 
I  hope  that  in  the  future  others  .  ~ 
to  recognize  what  my  colleagu(  s 
know  is  true:  the  foundation  of 
tion's  well-being  is  the  person  __ 
plow,  the  person  who  has  labore< 
at  such  sacrifice  to  feed  liis  .  _ 
and  to  feed  the  rest  of  the  w 
no  one  else  would  or  could. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presiden 
to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
est  they  have  shown  in  this 
matter.  In  particular  I  would 
thank  Senator  Domenici  for 
the  time  so  we  might  enter  into 
loquy. 

Tlie  recent  Federal  Power 
ruling  contained  in  Opinion 
particular  significance  to 
is  true  because  energy  and 
comprise  two  of  the  great 
the  people  of  Oklahoma.  Givei 
dependence  of  modern  U.S 
on  energy  and  the  strong  global 
ence  on  the  modern  agricultura 
of  the  United  States,  it  is 
any  decision  which  reduces  th 
ability  of  energy  supplies  for 
tuie  will  consequently  lower  th 
of  food  for  this  Nation  and 

It  is  inevitable  that  food  will 
much  more  costly  and  much  less 
ant  unless  our  domestic  energy 
are  expanded  significantly  and 
efficiently.    Energy    must   be 
v.liere    ixissible.    Our    national 
policy  must  t>e  formulated  so 
fuels  will  ultimately  be  allocated 
ing  to  the  priorities  of  an  urn* 
ergy  market.  This  free  market 
nism  is  the  only  w^ay  to  insure 
er  allocation  of  our  energy 
a  successful  effort  to  provide 
to  all  who  desire  them. 

Wliile  I  believe  a  free  marke 
energy  in  tlie  United  States  is 
true  and  fair  solution  to  the  ener 
lem.  I  recognize  that  there  has 
such  a  market  in  operation  in  th  \ 
natural  gas  for  over  20  years, 
caused  tremendous  shortages  of 
gus  and  an  apparent  need  for 
Power  Commission  to  institute  Its 
location  program.  As  long  as  thi; 
tion  system  exists,  it  is  essential 
scarce  gas  be  distributed  in  a 
which  is  consistent  both  with 
restraints  of  the  FPC's  own 
program  and  with  our  natlona 
goals  and  food  production 

Tlie  recent  Federal  Power  Co: 
ruling  contained  in  Opinion  6911 
December    19,    1974,    which 
changed  the  priority  classificatio|i 
rigational  use  of  natural  gas 
gory  No.  2  to  No.  3  is,  in  my 
consistent  "wltli  either  criteria. 
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The  FPC  ruling  is  inconsistent  with  the 
restraints  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's natural  gas  allocation  system. 

First.  The  use  of  natural  gas  for  Irrtga- 
tional  purposes  should  receive.  aJt  the 
minimum,  a  No.  2  priority  because  the 
end-users  of  the  natural  gas  are  more 
.-,imilar  to,  and  identifiable  with,  small 
commercial  users — priority  No.  1 — and 
process  usei-s — priority  No.  2 — than  non- 
process  industrial  users — priority  No.  3. 
On  the  average  a  natural  gas  fueled 
irrisation  well  uses  3,000  MCF  per  year. 
On  an  average  daily  basis  this  Is  only 
about  8.2  mcf.  Clearly,  this  Is  less  than 
the  50  mcf/day  requirement  for  the  small 
commercial  users  of  priority  No.  1. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  concern- 
ing who  the  end-users  of  natural  gas  for 
irrigatlonal  purposes  really  are.  Al- 
though. In  many  cases,  the  Interstate 
pipeline  company  distributes  the  natural 
gas  which  will  ultimately  be  used  for 
fueling  Irrigation  wells  to  a  small  local 
distribution  company,  this  local  distribu- 
tion company  is  by  no  means  the  end- 
user.  The  end-user  is  the  hidlvldual 
farmer.  A  good  example  of  this  Is  the 
Feltwater  Development  Co.  of  Felt. 
Okla.,  which  suppUes  natural  gas  to 
approximately  170  Irrigation  water  wells. 
These  wells  operate  with  gas  which  Is 
purchajsed  from  Feltwater  Development 
Co.  individually  by  about  40  farmers. 
This  is  an  average  of  four  wells  per  farm- 
er and  in  total,  per  farmer  is  still  less 
than  the  50/mcf  cutoff  for  the  small  com- 
mercial users  in  priority  No.  1. 

Second.  Individual  farmers  are  not  at 
all  similar  to  the  nonprocess  Industrial 
users  of  categoiy  No.  3.  There  are  many 
diflferences. 

Individual  farmers  do  not  have  tlie  fi- 
nancial strength  to  finance  tlirough 
equity  or  debt  the  capital  cost  necessai-y 
to  convert  to  an  alternate  fuel  for  rmi- ' 
rung  the  Irrigation  wells.  They  are  small 
businessmen,  not  large  corporations. 

The  nature  of  the  farm  market  today 
is  such  that  the  duplicate  capital  costs 
required  for  conversion  to  alternate  fuels 
cannot  be  passed  through  to  consumers 
of  farm  products.  This  is  not  the  same 
khid  of  market  that  the  larger  industrial 
firms  enjoy,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
farm  market  Is  coming  in  the  future. 

A  several  weeks  delay  in  irrigation 
could  cause  loss  of  an  entire  crop.  Farm- 
ing Is  not  an  ongoing  manufactiurlng 
process  in  which  a  stream  of  similar 
goods  move  through  a  plant.  A  crop  Is  a 
once  or  twice  a  year  endeavor  and  the 
farmers  Income  depends  entirely  on  these 
harvests. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  uncertainty  in 
the  supply  of  gas  to  be  used  for  irrigation 
purposes,  the  decision  as  to  what  farming 
method  would  be  pm^ued  must  be  made 
early  in  the  year  before  the  gas  Is  re- 
quired. The  capital  requirements  and 
fertilizing  techniques  for  wet  versus  dry 
farming  are  significant  different,  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  change  from  one 
method  to  another  midway  through  the 
crop  year. 

Third.  Assigning  a  category  No.  3  non- 
process  mdustrlal  ciurtai'  -'""t.  classifica- 
tion to  individual  farmers  ..spiles  that 
some  alternate  fuel  can  be  made  avail- 


able to  run  the  Irrigation  pumps.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  with  Individual 
farmers,  alternate  fuels  are  neither  tech- 
nically nor  economically  feasible. 

Diesel  fuel,  gasoline,  and  electricity 
have  been  considered  as  possible  alter- 
riates  for  natural  gas.  Converting  from  a 
natural  gas  engine  to  a  dlesel  cnghie  re- 
quu-es  an  entire  new  engine  plus  dlesel 
distribution  and  storage  faculties.  Con- 
verting from  a  natural  gas  engine  to  a 
gasoline  engine  requires,  at  the  mini- 
mum, a  carburaOon  change,  some  engine 
revamping  and  gasoline  distribution  and 
storage  facilities.  Converting  to  elec- 
Lvicity  requires  a  new  engine  plus  a  dis- 
ti  ibution  system. 

The  equipment  necessary  to  convert 
the  engines  is  currently  not  available  In 
the  quantities  which  would  be  required 
to  change  over  the  thousands  of  natural 
gas  fueled  irrigation  wells  to  dlesel,  gaso- 
line, or  electricity. 

The  material  for  building  storage  for 
diesel  or  gasoltae  at  each  of  the  Individ- 
ual wells  is  not  available. 

The  local  distributors  of  gasoline  and 
diesel  do  not  have  the  storage  facilities 
or  distribution  equipment  for  handling 
Uie  tremendously  increased  sales  vol- 
umes. One  estimate  is  that  It  would  an- 
nually take  63,000  delivery  truck  loads  of 
fuel  to  supply  diesel  or  gasoline  to  the 
irrigation  wells  la  the  Panhandle  of 
Oklahoma, 

Most  Irrigation  wells  are  located  off  the 
road  near  the  fields  to  be  irrigated. 
Roads  would  have  to  be  built  which  could 
accommodate  tlie  heavy  dlesel  and  gaso- 
line delivery  trucks  In  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

The  need  of  natural  gas  for  irrigation 
purposes  would  be  minimal  during  the 
peak  demand  of  winter  and  would  in- 
crease as  overall  domestic  demand  de- 
clines. 

If  equipment  and  material  which 
would  be  required  for  converting  a  well 
to  an  alternate  fuel  is  not  available,  the 
alternate  fuel  Is  not  technically  feasible. 
If  the  equipment  for  distributing  an 
alternate  fuel  to  a  well  would  not  be 
available,  the  alternate  fuel  is  not  tech- 
nically feasible. 

If  it  would  not  be  possible  to  move  an 
alternate  fuel  to  an  irrigation  well  be- 
cause roads  are  not  adequate,  the  alter- 
nate fuel  is  not  technically  feasible. 

If  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure 
fhianchig  to  convert  engines,  install 
storage,  buy  delivery  trucks,  and  revamp 
roads,  an  alternate  fuel  is  not  technically 
feasible. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  nature  of  the 
fai-m  market  provides  no  assurance  that 
the  duplicate  costs  of  converting  to  an 
alternate  fuel  plus  the  unamortized 
costs  of  existing  natural  gas  systems 
could  be  passed  on  to  consumers.  In  a 
situation  like  this,  the  Individual  farmer 
would  most  likely  decide  to  change  farm- 
ing methods  rather  than  lose  money  by 
converting  or  risk  losing  a  crop  because 
of  the  possibility  of  being  curtailed  at  a 
critical  time. 

If  converting  to  an  alternate  fuel  would 
mean  financial  loss,  even  If  the  conver- 
sion could  be  accomplished  because  ma- 
terial and  financial  constraints  arc  re- 


moved, the  alternate  fuel  would  not  be 
economically  feasible. 

n.  The  FPC  ruling  is  hiconslstent  with 
national  energy  and  food  production 
goals: 

First.  If  electiiclty  is  considered  an 
alternate,  the  process  of  generating  elec- 
tricity by  running  an  irrigation  pump 
with  that  electricity  is  less  efficient  than 
nmning  the  Irrigation  pump  with  nat- 
ural gas  directly. 

Much  of  the  electricity  in  the  irrigated 
farming  ai-eas  is  generated  with  natural 
gas.  Requiiing  the  extra  step  of  generat- 
ing electricity  is  counter  to  our  State 
natural  goal  of  improving  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  energy,  because  this  results  in 
two  conversion  losces  instead  of  one  . 

The  conversion  loss  of  natural  gas  is 
the  smallest  of  all  energy  sources.  Fur- 
thermore, If  the  supply  of  natural  gas  is 
short  for  the  purpose  of  iiTigating  farm 
land  it  wiU  similarly  be  short  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  electiiclty. 

III.  The  cm-tailment  of  natwal  gas 
for  irrigation  purposes  would  have  a 
devastating  and  deleterious  effect  upon 
national.  State  suid  local  economies. 

This  would  be  particularly  detrimental 
at  a  time  when  the  entire  Nation  Is  facing 
a  significant  recession.  We  should  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  farm  incomes 
because  agriculture  is  our  Nation's  largest 
industry.  It  employs  4.5  miUion  workers 
and  produces  goods  worth  about  1243.6 
billicm  annually. 

Each  year  farmers  :~pend  over  $47  bil- 
lion to  produce  crops  and  Uvestock.  This 
infusion  of  capital  generates  considerable 
economic  activity,  especially  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities.  On  the 
national  level,  exports  of  agriculture 
commodities  totaled  an  unprecedented 
$22  billion  in  1974  and  boosted  the  favor- 
able U.S.  agricultural  trade  balance  to  a 
record  $11.8  billion.  This  agricultural 
trade  balance  helped  to  offset  this  coun- 
try's deficit  in  nonagricul tural  products, 
which  totaled  $14.8  billion  in  1974  due 
to  the  quadrupling  of  the  price  of  petro- 
leum imports. 

Irrigation  farming  has  played  a  major 
role  In  the  overall  economic  contribution 
of  our  Nation's  agricultural  Industry.  The 
Economic  Research  Service  has  placed 
the  number  of  irrigated  acres  harvested 
In  1974  at  36,280.000.  This  is  11.7  percent 
of  the  total  harvested  cropland  In  the 
United  States,  and  It  represents  nearly 
27  percent  of  the  total  harvest  cropland 
value. 

The  vast  majority  of  this  Irrigated 
land  is,  found  in  the  eight-State  region 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Elansas. 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  The  impact  of  irrigated  farmland 
upon  total  domestic  food  production  is 
significant  Prof.  James  E.  Osborn,  of 
Texas  Tech  University,  has  estimated 
that  the  hTigated  acres  of  these  eight 
States  account  for  47.5  percent  of  our 
Nation's  orchards;  47.6  percent  of  all 
vegetables;  40.5  percent  of  grain  sor- 
ghum; 25.2  percent  of  the  cotton;  8.6 
percent  of  the  com  for  grain  and  10.7 
percent  of  the  com  for  silage.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  return  to  dry  land 
farming  in  the  eight-State  region  I  have 
mentioned  would  reduce  the  agriculture 
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productivity  of  the  Irrigated  land  to  20 
percent  of  present  prodaction  levels.  The 
impact  of  a  reduction  In  crop  production 
and  resulting  loss  of  cash  income  of  that 
magnitude  would  seriously  disrupt  this 
Nation's  food  production  and  farm 
economy. 

The  national  impact  of  loss  of  food 
production  tells  only  half  of  the  stoiy. 
The  impact  on  State  and  local  communi- 
ties would  be  immediate  and  far  reach- 
ing. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  esti- 
mates that  between  1971  and  1973  there 
were  on  the  average  of  375,000  acres  of 
inigated  farmland  in  Oklahoma.  This 
irrigated  acreage  includes  some  of  the 
most  productive  land  we  have;  and  while 
it  accounts  for  4  percent  of  the  total  land 
in  agricultural  production  it  accounts  for 
12  percent  of  the  total  cash  value  of 
Oklahoma  har\'est  crop  sales. 

The  Intensive  cultivation  of  irrigated 
farmland  is  made  possible  only  by  the 
use  of  natural  gas  to  power  the  pumping 
units  of  some  2,221  deep  freshwater 
wells.  Of  these  wells  2,203  are  located  In 
the  three  Oklahoma  Panhandle  coxm- 
ties.  These  three  counties,  according  to 
the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, pi-oduce  95  percent  of  the  com,  85 
percent  of  the  milo.  and  75  percent  of. 
the  fed  cattle  in  Oklahoma. 

The  total  annual  value  of  irrigated 
wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  peanuts,  cotton, 
and  alfalfa  grown  in  Oklahoma  is  $122,- 
000.000.  A  drastic  reduction.  It  is  esti- 
mated for  example  that  each  dollar  de- 
crease in  crop  production  on  irrigated 
acreage  results  in  a  decrea.se  in  total 
economic  activity  of  $4.30. 

The  resulting  loss  of  farm  income 
would  mean  that  farm  expenditures  for 
purchases  of  nonessential  items  would  be 
.«harply  curtailed;  in  the  most  extreme 
cases,  sales  of  essential  items  for  farm 
production  would  fall  off  sharply  and 
sales  of  machinei-y,  trucks,  autos  and 
building  materials  could  drop  back  to 
pre-1972  levels.  The  construction  of  new 
farm  homes  would  be  slowed  as  farm  In- 
comes decreased;  fewer  dollars  retained 
in  nu-al  banks  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions woiild  mean  less  ci-edlt  avail- 
able for  investment  in  local  public  im- 
provements in  housing,  conservation  pro- 
jects and  public  facilities. 

In  the  face  of  massive  economic  dis- 
ruption of  local  rural  areas  dependent 
upon  irrigation  farming,  consumers 
would  find  renewed  Inflationary  pres- 
sures upon  food  and  fiber  prices  as  the 
economy  adjusted  to  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  available  agricultural  supplies. 

This  economic  disruption  I  have  out- 
lined is  not  far  fetched.  The  high  degree 
of  interdependence  between  energy  and 
agticulture  and  the  high  degree  of  pre- 
cision with  which  American  agriculture 
operates  have  produced  a  market  so 
highly  refined  that  changes  in  supplies 
of  one  sends  rindes  throughout  the 
whole  economy.  When  the  change  Is 
large,  the  ripple  becomes  ahnost  a  tidal 
wave  with  devastating  effects  on  the 
profitability  of  other  production  enter- 
prises. 

Because  each  of  the  Oklahoma  Pan- 
handle counties  is  large  in  area  and  small 
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IV.  The  ciuliailment  of  nat  nal 
Iri-igation  purposes  is  contrar  r 
tlonal  commitment  toward 
food  production. 

Much  has  been  said  in  r 
concerning  worldwide  shor 
and  feed  grains.  The  world 
demand  situation  was  so 
balanced  in  mid-1974  that 
reserves   represented   global 
only  26  days.  A  poor  harvest  i 
producing  country— the  Unt«d 
the    Soviet    Union,    India, 
would  have  doomed  entire 
starvation.    My    participati<|n 
World  Food  Conference  in  liome 
it  clear  to  me  that  It  is  the 
which  has  the  imique  and  , 
sponsibility  of  determining 
the  food  scale  will  tip.  Durin  [ 
74  marketing  year  for  crop 
the  United  States  provided  8 
the  world's  supply  of  soybeajis 
cent  of  the  feed  grains,  and 
of  the  wheat  exported  In  the 
ket.  To  do  this,  we  exportei 
percent  of  our  wheat  crop,  45 
our  soybean-s,  and  25  percent 
grains. 

This  vital  contribution  to 
production  was  made  possible 
the  massive  and  unlntern 
tion  of  energy  into  our  _„.., 
tem.  IiTlgation  farming  has 
nificant  factor  in  expanding 
food  production  capacities. 

Imposition  of  lower  energ; 
for  agricultural  irrigation  woild 
mockery  of  our  national 
full    production    of    food.    _ 
classification — industrial  intei 
puts  irrigation  farming  behiid 
ergy  needs  of  swimming  pools  and 
theaters  and  declares  that  boAfl 
and  hot  dog  stands  are  more 
than  orchards  or  fields  of 
com  or  sorghum  and  wheat. 

Gambling  with   the   food 
and  the  agricultural  economy 
tion  becau.se  of  an  ill-conceiv 
natural  gas  usage,  warrants 
nation — and    yes,    the    coura 
PPC  to  rescind  that  ruling. 
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NATURAL  GAS  PRIORITIES  FOR 
IRRIGATIONAL    FARN  ING 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident 
of  materials  and  energy  shoi|;age 
inflation  and  unemployment 
gress  are  fighting  to  gain  st^ility 
restore  security  to  America 
outlook,  in  this  effort,  we  find 
particularly  hard  to  protect, 
tor.  Agriculture,  is  subject  to 
and  weather  whims  and  cartiot 
pass  Its  production  costs  throu  rh 
sumers.  Fortunately  economie  3 
and  advanced  technology  hav( 
greater  and  greater  crop  yielc  3 
years  or  American  farmers  w  ►uld 
an  even  worse  economic  situatt)n 

The  problem  which  many  of 
dressing  today,  though,  concefns 
vital  part  of  the  agricultural 
rlgation.  Fanners  in  the  Southkest 
without  hearing  or  warning  suqdenly 
vised  of  their  reduced  priority 
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ing  natural  gas  supplies.  Those 
are  dependent  on  this  fuel  t, 
their  irrigation  pumps  realizec 
ately  that  the  envisioned  cui' 
suwilies  could  reach  them  w 
coming  months— and  possibfei 
crucial  stages  of  their  crop 
While  these  individuals 
natural  gas  is  no  longer  a 
for  their  irrigation  pumping 
they  need  adequate  time  to 
other  pumping  systems. 

According  to  the  Arizona  .. 
and  Energy  Office  1126  in-igatio, 
ers  arc  effected  by  this  ruling  ol 
Opinion  No.  697A.  During  the 
months  of  1974-75,  the  categoi-y 
the  farmers  are  now  placed 
days  of  supply  curtailment. 
2,052  pumps  that  are  powered 
gas  in  Arizona  irrigate  26  perce<it 
zona's  irrigated  farm  land, 
sequf-nces  would  result  from 
tailment  in  a   prime  gi-owinj 
Aware  of  this  fact,  and  awai  b 
diminishing  reliability  of  natufal 
and  thelack  of  congressional 
deregulation  of  natural 
farming  the  needed  community 
a  hard  look  at  the  costs  of 
Unfortimately,  converting  to  _. 
gasoline,  where  it  is  even  availal^ 
a  short-term  answer.  With  . 
further  import  cost  increases, 
many  competing  demands  for 
pi-oducts,  conversion  to  these 
in  the  end  bring  the  same 
curtailment  problems  as 

The  other  major  conversion 
tive  is,  of  course,  electricity, 

the  Arizona  Public  Service _ 

cent  FPC  hearings,  this  type  ol   „ 
sion  would  involve  the  purchase 
electric  motor,  starter  and 
trance  equipment,  which  coulc 
much  as  $25,000,  depending  on 
horsepower.  Additional  costs 
transmission  lines  would  run 
$15,000  per  mile.  This  utihty, 

65  percent  of  those  farmers 

this  ruling  and  estimates  that 
sion   of   their  customers   to 
would  take  at  least  2  years, 
facilities  do  not  presently  exist.' 
operation,  these  electric  pumi^s 
have  much  lower  maintenance 
those  powered  by  natural  gas, 
naturally  have  high  operating 
keeping  regulated  natural  gas 
naturally  low  over  these  past 
Government  has  created  a 

realistic  demand  and „ 

efficient  use  of  this  fuel.  Now 
of  conversion  to  other  forms 
may  force  many  farmers  out  of 
ricultural  business.  This  may 
their  own  decision  or  by  their 
to  receive  adequate  financing 
secure  availability  of  water. 

In  answer  to  our  pleas  for 
Mr.  President,  the  PPC  has  __ 
grant  temporary  petitions  for  re 
predicts  no  curtailment  of  supifly 
late  next  fall.  Meanwhile,  the 
are   finding    that   adequate    .. 
equipment  is  not  available  at  the 
place  and  their  new  operating 
may  be  escalated  by  as  much  as 
cent  with  conversion  to  electridlty. 
may  be  faced  with  a  majority  tf 
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producers  simply  abandoning  agricul- 
ture, which  woidd  certainly  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Arizona  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  assure  these  custom- 
ers continued  classification  as  priority  2. 
If  this  cannot  be  assured,  we  may  see 
much  of  the  southwest's  fertile  agricul- 
lure  land  abandoned  due  to  the  short- 
sighted Government  policy. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  today. 

There  being  n^- objection,  the  Senate 
at  11:15  a.  m.  recessed  until  12  noon; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflScer  (Mr.  Bumpers)  . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUB- 
LIC OF  GERMANY 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
Senators  are  appointed  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  into  the  House  Chamber:  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  fi-om 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRiFrm), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous notice,  the  Senate  will  now  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  hear  the  very  distinguished  Pres- 


ident of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Walter  Scheel. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  at  12:09  p.m., 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  csdl  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  Senate,  preceded  by  its 
Assistant  Secretary,  Darren  St  Claire, 
and  its  Sergeant  at  Arms.  William  H. 
Wannall,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  His  Excellency,  Walter 
Scheel,  President  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

( For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many see  today's  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.) 

At  1:10  p.m.,  the  Senate,  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  Hathaway)  . 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  166,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
between  now  and  the  vote  at  5  o'clock 
win  be  equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
after  the  two  leaders  are  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  Mr.  Griffin  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

QUOKUM    CALL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  request  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  32  Leg.] 

Brooke  Glenn  Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Goldwater  Stafford 

Cannon  Griffin  Stone 

Case  Hart,  Gary  W.  Talmadge 

Cranston  Hathaway  Young 

Ford  Nelson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Ml".  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  instructed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sei-geant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentseii 

Btden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.. 
Cbiles 
Church 
Clark 
CxUver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gam 
Gravel 
Hansen 


Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hat  Held 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCleUan 

McCaure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

RibicoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

Wmiam  L. 
^arkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WiiUams 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  CHclahoma  (Mr.  Bellmok^ 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
liave  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  commentary  on  this 
floor  In  the  last  3  days  concerning  this 
New  Hampshire  question.  Today  we  are 
moving  to  a  vote  on  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment. At  least  those  who  have  been  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  arguments,  and  I  hope 
those  who  have  absented  themselves 
from  the  floor  during  this  discussion  will 
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have  availed  themselves  of  the  Record. 
so  we  can  cast  our  votes  on  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  and  not  upon  our  political 
party  labels,  our  political  persuasions, 
our  philosophical  persuasions,  or  the 
pressure  of  party  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  that  I  think 
the  people  of  this  country  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  two  factors: 
first,  the  long  delay  by  the  Senate  in 
resolving  this  question,  some  6  months 
after  the  election;  and  second,  the 
anxiety  that  is  increasing  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  where  they  liave  been 
forced  to  have  their  work  in  the  Senate 
conducted  by  only  one  Senator. 

As  I  have  observed  on  past  occasions, 
perhaps  if  we  go  a  little  bit  longer,  the 
people  may  realize  that  each  State  can 
get  along  with  only  one  Senator,  and 
they  coud  cut  the  cost  of  the  Senate  in 
half — perhaps  by  retaining  the  senior 
Senator  for  each  State;  I  hasten  to  make 
that  reservation. 

But  whether  one  looks  at  this  prob- 
lem seriously  or  facetiously,  I  tliink  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  the  people  are 
anxious  to  have  this  issue  settled,  in 
New  Hampshire  and  other  States  as  well. 
People  realize  that  each  hour  we  devote 
to  this  issue  is  an  hoiu-  taken  from  other 
matters  are  certainly  of  national  con- 
cern, such  as  economic  issues,  energy 
problems,  tmd  otlier  unresolved  problems 
of  this  Nation. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  put  in  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  on  this  issue. 
We  have  three  members  of  the  Senate's 
top  leadership  involved  in  tlie  work  of 
that  committee,  namely,  the  party  whip 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  the  minority 
leader  and  assistant  minority  leader  on 
the  Republican  side,  plus  the  five  other 
Senators  on  the  committee,  all  of  whom 
have  heavy  normal  workloads.  When  one 
committee  demands  over  200  hours  of  a 
Senator's  time  over  a  46-day  period  in  a 
5-months  span,  I  think,  as  I  say,  that 
is  a  rather  inordinate  amount  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  one  issue  tiiat  is  yet  un- 
resolved, and  is  farther  from  being  re- 
solved today  than  it  was  when  the  Rules 
Committee  received  the  question  months 
ago. 

I  think  it  is  also  reficcted  in  the  news 
media  that  people  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  this  long  delay.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  published  in  today's 
Washington  Star  a  second  editorial  on 
the  subject,  entitled  "Let  Voters  Fill  the 
Vacant  Seat."  The  editorial  states: 

For  once,  the  quick  aud  easy  way  also  Is  the 
smart  and  honorable  way  out  of  a  messy  di- 
lemma on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Senate  can  avoid 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  grlel  if  It  will  only 
give  up  on  trying  to  seat  a  new  senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  send  that  conflict  back 
to  the  state  for  a  final  decision  by  the  voters. 
It  will  have  an'  opportunity  to  vote  today  on 
a  resolution  to  do  Just  that,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Welcker  of  Connecticut. 

U  this  chance  Is  missed,  a  disagreeable 
scenario  will  have  been  set  in  motion  which 
could  waste  many  weeks  of  the  Senate's  valu- 
able time  and  bring  a  scornful  pubUc  gaze 
upon  that  body.  In  fact,  the  Senate  should 
have  returned  this  quandary  to  the  New 
Hampshire  voters  back  In  January,  consider- 
ing that  lust  two  votes  separated  Republican 
Louis  Wyman,  th»  reputed  winner,  from 
Democrat  John.  Duikln. 
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At  least  that  was  the  last  officii  1 
ing   from    the   state    level,    but 
Rules    Committee    since    then 
lengthy  Judgment  on  conflicting 
the  two  candidates  and  recount^ 
tthe  ballots  at  Issue.  Now  It's 
tie  votes  in  commutes,  on  eight 
Issues  and  the  validity  of  27  ballfcts 
asking  the  full  Senate  to  break  th4se 
lore  the  committee  resumes  its  de: 
Hence  an  exhausting  spectacle  is 
ualize.  Just  deciding  these  35 
tlons  could  very  well  occupy  the  .Si 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  or  longe) 
the  matter  may  still  be  far  from 

But  most  Imporlantly  if  these 
some  of  them  quite  subj3ctive— ; 
largely  by  party-Uns  votes  then 
fares    the    charge    of    Democratic 
ship  in  putting  Wyman  on  the 
allegation  already  is  dlrectiicl  at 
Committee  by  Wyman  people  v.  he 
proceedings  liavc  been  tilted  tow- 
In  debate  last  week  Rules  Chairmln 
Cannon   reminded   his  colleagttes 
Senate  "as  the  final  judge  or  arbljer 
tlons,  returns  and  qualifications 
bers,  is  not  bound  by  the  statute 
laws   of   any   state,"   though   his 
has  given  "full  weight"  to  New 
law  in  trying  to  determine  what  ii 
■•the  intent  of  the  voter." 

Well,  this  is  much  like  trying 
gery  on  a  gnat.  It  should  be  appar^n 
that  the  fogglness  of  some  qvie 
which  the  committee  is  grapplin 
minuscule  margin  of  the  election, 
precise  Judgment  by  the  Senate 
All  those  tie  votes  attest  to  the 
the  divergent  views  that  can  be  hi 
marked  ballots,  not  to  speak  of  el 
prleties  up  in  tiie  precincts.  Obvl 
closest  Senate  election  in  history 
to   count    with    absolute    accurac  / 
Washington.  And  this  country  ca 
the  added  public  cynicism  that 
from  a  feeling  that  the  Democr<;lc 
majority  had  grabbed  another 
confused  situation,  simply  because 
muscle  to  do  so. 

But  tlicre  need  be  no  acrid  clc. 
outcome  of  this  affair.  The  New 
legislative  has  acted  to  make  a  n 
possible,  and  the  Senate  can,  by 
device  of  declp.rlng  the  seat  v 
that  state  remedy  to  take  effect 
Senate  would  be  upholding— yea 
ing— the  democratic  principle  of 
tion,  and  protecting  its  own  r^ 
well. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
published  in  the  last  issue  of 
&  World  Report   an  editoria 
"The  Case  of  the  Empty  Seat 
by  Howard  Plieger.  I  ask 
sent  that  that  editorial  be 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  th4  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ti^e  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cask  or  the  EaiPTy  Seai 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 

The  case  of  the  missing   Sena 
ranlcs  as  a  burning  national  issue 

Yet  It  has  kept  Important 
that  august  body  tied  in  a  legal 
tangle  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

la  the  end.  It  became  the  busi 
entire  U.S.  Senate  to  try  to  decide 
be  installed  to  fill  the  empty 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

That  State  has  had  only  one  vyte 
session  of  the  94th  Congress 
two  to  which  It  is  entitled  and 
State  has.  From  January  to  well 
the  Senate  rocked  along  shy 
while  both  parties  struggled  with 
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lem  of  whether  the  vacant  chair 
cccUi,l:d  by  a  Democrat  or  a  Re 

Oa  tha  face  of  It,  ycu  wouldn't 
outcome  could  make  all  that  mucl 
ence.  After  all,  the  Democrats 
1.1  such  lopsided  control — nearly  two 
that  the  politics  of  one  new 
cha.ige  tilings  to  any  major  degree. 
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To  go  back  a  bit:  In  last  Novemb^ 
tion.  tiie  senatorial  candidates  In  Nev 
siiire  were  Republican  Louis  C.  Wy 
Democrat  John  A.  Durklu.  The 
sa  clooe — an  u.iOiUcial  -  Ictory  for  Mr 
by  3o5  votes — that  a  recount  was  or 
uet.r»,,i-.e  Uic  Wii^ner. 

Tiie  first  recau.U  oy  New  Hampshl 
rct.iry  of  state  gave  lax.  Durkin  a 
niaroH.  But  tne  St.ite  Ballut  Law 
sion  reviewed  disputed  baUots  and 
l»r.  \v>man  tiie  winner  Dy  two  votes . 

Mr.  ijuii^iu  a^jpealea  to  UiO  ;^eii 
luicicr  ;lie  CVnstiiuti^n.  ea..h  Ijian^ii 
gress  "siiall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
retun.s  and  qualifications  of  its 
'tjcrs." 

Meanwhile,  he  asked  that  he 
p.nding  tlie  outcome.  But  the 
cllned  to  seat  either  contestant  until 
look  into  the  matter.  It  has  been  lool 
since — its  liules  Committee  deadlo 
who  should  be  awarded  27  disputed 
and  on  other  legal  and  procedural 

Why  should  one  Senate  seat — i 
It  is  to  New  Hampshire — be  all  that 
the  Senate?  Even  with  one  seat 
Democrats  hold   a  61-38  majority, 
party-line  issue  they  can  clobber  the 
licans.  So  wliy  worry  about  one  vot« 
or  less? 

An  important  reason  may  be  th^ 
structure  of  Senate  committees.  It  is 
committees    where    much    of    the 
meaningful  business  is  transacted. 

Committees  are  set  up  under  a 
mathematical  formula  by  which 
assignments  are  based  on  the  poll 
vision  of  the  entire  Senate,  plus  the 
of  individu",!  Senator."?. 

Thu.s.  if  Democrat  Durkin  were 
party  could  g'ain  a  member  on  such 
committees  as  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Civil  Service,  and  Veterans' 
that  happened  and  the  committees 
enlarged,   the  most  recently 
publicans  would  have  to  give  up 
tlons  because  of  the  rule  of  last  on. 
That  could  dislodge  such  prominent 
cans  as  Senators  Howard  Baker  of 
and  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas. 

Tlie  dilemma  is  that,  no  matter 
Senate  decli'.es,  about  half  the  voter 
Hampshire  are  going  to  feel  cheated 
the  November  election  was  so  close 
can  say  positively  who  really  won. 

An  outsider  would  be  justified  1 
why  the  sensible  solution  wouldn't 
another  New  Hampshire  election 
be  some  vestige  of  life  left  In  the 
of  States'  rights.  PubUc  opinion 
the  State's  voters  favor  such  a 
at  the  very  least,  it  would  get  the 
the  desks  of  U.S.  Senators  at  a 
there  are  more  pressing  national 
serving  of  their  time  and  attention. 

New 
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Mr.  H.\TFIELD.  In  today's 
Daily  News,  there  was  published 
editori.ll  entitled  "The  One  Fa!  r 
tion"  which  is  most  succinct  anp 
nert  to  this  question.  It  reads: 
The  One  Faib  Solution 

To  the  disputed  New  Hampshire 
election,  which  the  Senate  wlU  try 
today.  Is  to  go  back  to  start  and 
state's  voters  ballot  again. 

The  Senate  has  frittered  away  slrf  months 
pawing  over  contested  voting  data.  1 1  has  no 
more  idea  now  than  it  had  when  1^  started 
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whether  Republican  Louis  Wyman  or  Demo- 
crat John  Dtu-kin  is  the  legitimate  claimant. 

Meanwhile,  New  Hampshire  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  full  Senate  representation  for 
half  a  year — an  intolerable  situation. 

Wyman  suggested  In  December  that  a  com- 
pletely new  election  be  held.  It  was  the  best 
answer  then,  and  it  still  is. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon,  in  the 
time  remaining,  a  number  of  Senators 
wish  to  be  heard,  not  just  to  be  on  record 
on  this  question  as  it  relates  to  the  deter- 
mination this  afternoon  on  the  Weicker 
amendment,  but  Senators  who  have 
studied  this  case,  who  have  looked  at  the 
evidence  objectively,  who,  by  their  own 
intense  interest,  either  by  rea.son  of  legal 
training  or  in  concern  for  citizens'  rights 
in  this  country,  wish  to  be  heard. 

We  hope,  tliat  as  Senators  make  their 
presentations  we  can  liave  a  quorum,  and 
hopefully  that  those  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  to 
hear  their  colleagues  may  at  least  read 
their  statements  in  the  Record. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NUCLEAR  REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  168,  S.  1716. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1716)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
ofthebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeeieci  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
now  imder  consideration.  S.  1716.  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $219,935,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $52  million  for 
the  transition  period  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  These  are  the 
amounts  which  the  Commission  re- 
quested and  which  the  Joint  Committee 
is  recommending  for  authorization. 

For  the  nuclear  reactor  regulation  pro- 
gram, which  includes  powerplant  Ucens- 
ing.  standarels  development,  inspection, 
and  enforcement,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize $65,779,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$16,901,000  for  the  transition  period.  It 
would  also  allow  for  211  additional  per- 
sonnel— 38  for  licensing,  48  for  standards 
development,  and  125  for  inspection  and 
enforcement.  The  Joint  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  careful  regulation  of  nu- 
clear power  must  not  in  any  way  be  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  resources.  The  committee 
also  believes  that  NRC  should  do  every- 
thing feasible  to  assure  that  nuclear  fa- 
cilities are  reviewed  and  approved  imder 
a  licensing  system  which  involves  no 
more  expense  in  terms  of  resources  and 
time  delays  than  is  reaUy  required  to  do 
the  job  properly. 

Authorizations  for  the  nuclear  mate- 


rials safety  and  safeguards  program 
would  be  $10,955,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $2,707,000  for  the  transition  period. 
This  program  includes  fuels  and  mate- 
rials licensing,  the  nuclear  energy  cen- 
ter site  survey,  and  the  security  agency 
assessment  study.  Concerning  safe- 
Euai-ds,  the  bill  would  authorize  a  major 
expansion  to.  first,  continue  assuring 
adequate  safeguards  exist  for  the  pres- 
ently limited  amounts  of  strategic  mate- 
vials,  and  second,  develop  more  compre- 
hensive safeguards  for  the  future  when 
the  amounts  of  these  materials  will  in- 
crease substantially. 

For  the  nuclear  regulatory  research 
program,  whicli  includes  not  only  reactor 
.safety  research  but  also  safeguards  and 
nonreactor  confirmatory  research,  the 
bill  would  authorize  $97.2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $25.2  million  for  the 
transition  period.  These  funds  will  con- 
tintio  to  provide  NRC  with  ah  indepenel- 
cnt  capability  to  verify,  as  needed,  the 
data  provided  by  applicants  for  NRC  per- 
mits and  licenses. 

The  final  budget  category — program 
direction  and  administration — includes 
the  salaries  and  other  costs  of  the  NRC 
Commissioners,  the  OfBce  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  the  licensing  and  aelvisory 
boards,  and  the  staff  who  are  engaged  in 
administrative  activities.  The  authori- 
zation for  this  program  category  would 
be  $24  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$6.2  million  for  the  transition  period. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
The  Joint  Committee  believes  that  it  pro- 
vides the  resources  necessary  for  NRC  to 
effectively  discharge  its  responsibilities. 
The  bill  was  reported  out  without  dis- 
sent by  either  House  or  Senate  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1716,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  period  ending  September 
30,  1976. 

The  distingu!.shed  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  Mr.  Pastore,  has  sum- 
marized the  bill.  Since  this  is  the  first 
regular  authorization  bill  for  NRC,  which 
came  into  existence  on  January  19  of 
this  year,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
challenges  facing  this  relatively  new  or- 
ganization. 

There  has  been  some  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  and  understanding  of  the 
regulation  of  nuclear  power,  charges  of 
suppressed  reports,  industry  complaints 
of  vague  and  shifting  regulatory  require- 
ments, and  expensive  delays  in  the  regu- 
latory process.  NRC  faces  the  challenge 
of  continuing  the  impressive  safety  rec- 
ord of  nuclear  power,  while  promptly 
resolving  these  chronic  problems. 

Public  confidence  in  nuclear  safety  has 
not  been  commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  safety  indicated  by  the  commercial 
operating  record  of  nuclear  plants  nor 
with  the  experience  of  the  industry  in 
handling  nuclear  materials.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  be  assured  that  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  is  safe  if  the  public 
does  not  understand  the  degree  of  safety 
and  the  risks.  The  Commission  must  do  a 
better  job  of  explaining,  in  terms  the 
layman  can  understand,  the  risk  of  pub- 


lic harm  when  it  announces  nuclear  (k- 
currences  or  accidents  and  its  own  ac- 
tions in  investigating  and  requiring  cor- 
rective measures. 

The  problems  of  excessive  delay  in  the 
regulatory  process  have  been  of  concern 
to  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  subject 
of  frequent  comments  for  some  time. 
During  the  early  years  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  licensing,  only  a  few  plants  were 
proposed  in  any  given  year  and  each  de- 
sign was  unique.  There  was  a  continuing 
evolution  of  nuclear  technology,  which 
has  been  accompanied  in  recent  years  by 
tlie  emergence  of  an  array  of  environ- 
mental requirements.  These  factors  have 
hindered  the  stabilization  of  the  regu- 
latory process  imtil  recently.  A  point  has 
now  been  reached,  however,  where  con- 
sistency and  predictabiUty  in  the  regu- 
latory process  can  and  must  be  estab- 
Ushed. 

■  Regrettably,  little  improvement  in  the 
time  required  for  regulatory  review  has 
occurred.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
Commission  will  take  a  fresh  lewk  at  the 
process  and  make  a  committed  effort  to 
apply  innovative  techniques  to  Improve 
its  efiaciency  without  sacrificing  its  qual- 
ity or  depth.  If  regulatory  improvements 
are  not  made,  nuclear  plants,  which  al-, 
ready  take  longer  to  build  than  conven- 
tional plants,  will  probably  continue  to 
suffer  and  be  sacrificed  for  a  more  ex- 
pedient route — fossil  fuels.  This  result 
can  only  exacerbate  the  electricity  short- 
ages which  are  already  predicted  for  5 
to  10  years  ahead. 

Similarly,  attempts  have  been  made, 
with  limited  or  no  success,  to  reduce  the 
uncertainties  stemming  from  vague  or 
continually  changing  regulatory  require- 
ments, the  latter  having  been  labeled 
"ratcheting"  by  the  industry,  with  some 
justification.  This  remains  a  problem  re- 
quiring tlie  critical  attention  of  the  new 
Commission. 

NRC.  therefore,  has  several  challenges 
facing  it.  I  believe  that  this  authorization 
bill  provides  NRC  with  the  resoiu-ces 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
and  effectively  meet  these  challenges. 
I,  therefore,  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  the  bill  open  for  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  immediately  after  line  2, 
insert: 

TITLE  I 

And  also  on  the  first  page,  line  3,  strike  out 
•That  there"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
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Sec.  101.  There 

And  also  on  the  first  page,  immediately 
aricr  line  8,  Insert  the  following : 
TITLE  n 

Sec.   201.   Section   201  (a)    of   the   Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  is  amended 

(U   by  inserting  "(l)"  Immediately  after 
Stc.  201.  (a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
.i.^n  the  followlnij: 

••i2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  all  of 
the  executive  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Commission.  Including  functions  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  (a)  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  per.sonnel  em- 
ployed under  the  Commission  (other  thnn 
personnel  employed  regularly  and  full  time 
In  the  immediate  offices  of  commissioners 
other  than  the  Chairman,  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  (b)  the  distribution  of 
business  among  such  personnel  and  among 
admhUstratlve  units  of  the  Commission,  and 
(c)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

'•(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  CommUsion  may  by  law  be  authorized 
to  make. 

•■r4)  The  appointment  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  heads  of  major  administrative  units 
under  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

"(5i  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Commission  its  functions  with  respect  to 
revising  budget  estimates  and  with  respect 
to  determining  upon  the  distribution  of  ap- 
propriated funds  according  to  major  pro- 
grams and  purposes". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  assure  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  has  adequate  power  to  per- 
ioral his  functions.  The  statutory  lan- 
guage in  section  201  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  pertaining  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  NRC  is  quite 
restrictive,  at  least  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  statutory  language  regarding 
the  role  of  the  chairman  of  other  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
CAB.  FPC,  ICC,  FTC,  and  SEC.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974  contained  language  on  the 
authority  of  the  Chairman  which  was 
similar  to  that  in  tlie  enabling  statutes 
of  other  agencies,  but  the  final  version 
approved  by  the  Congress  did  not  include 
this  language.  The  language,  which  had 
the  strong  support  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  was  eliminated  in 
conference.  As  a  result,  the  statutory 
position  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  is  relatively 
weak  in  comparison  with  the  arrange- 
ments in  most  other  agencies. 

The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  cre- 
ated, below  the  Commissioner  level,  three 
Directors  all  with  the  grade  of  Executive 
Level  IV:  The  Director  of  Nuclear  Reac- 
tor Regulation,  a  Director  of  Nuclear 
Material  Safety  and  Safeguards  and  a 
Director  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research. 
These  Directors  manage  three  basic  and 
coequal  divisions  and  each  has  direct 
access  to  the  Commission.  That  act  also 
established  the  position  of  an  Executive 
Director  for  Operatlcms,  who  "shall  per- 
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Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President, 
hearings  before  the  Senate 
tions    Committee,    NRC    te„„ 
OMB  had  reduced  fiscal  year 
plemental  budget  request  by  46 
positions  and  that  its  fiscal  ,,„ 
budget  request  had  been  reduced 
positions  which  were  intended  to 
in  the  hcensing  of  nuclear  poww 
tors.  At  this  hearing,  in  answej 
colleague  from  Oklahoma's  (Mr 
MON)    question,  the  Chairman 
agi-eed  that  NRC  could  utilize 
personnel  if,  as  a  result  of  an 
in    the    economy,    utilities    „ 
their  orders  for  nuclear  power 

My  amendment,  therefore, 

add  $3.0  miUion  to  the  NRC 

1976  budget  and  $750,000  to  its 
tion  period  budget  so  that  NRC 
permitted  to  hire  these  131  peisonnel. 
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Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  amendment  to 
Increase  the  authorization  slightly  for 
the  staffing  for  safety  monitoring  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

It  is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Beluion), 
who  received  testimony  on  this  point  in 
proceedings  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

I  believe  it  has,  as  well,  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguisheid 
chairman.  I  hope  he  might  accept  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  me  as  well 
as  to  the  committee.  It  makes  it  a 
sti-onger  bill  in  that  it  does  increase  the 
amount  of  money  for  safety. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  mian- 
Imous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
Senator  Bellmon  in  support  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Bellmon 
I  would  like  to  add  some  additional  sup- 
port to  the  Senator  Baker's  amendment  which 
I  have  co-sponsored  concerning  the  addition 
of  $3,000,000  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's authorization  to  provide  for  ap- 
proximately 131  additional  employees  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  This  131  is  in  addition  to 
the  283  additional  employees  requested  over 
1975  and  in  addition  to  the  50  employees  not 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  supple- 
mental by  the  final  Conference  report.  Thus, 
if  the  previously  requested  additional  em- 
ployees were  to  be  provided,  and  this  addi- 
tional 131  were  provided,  there  would  be  464 
additional  employees  available  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  over  those  now 
appropriated. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  adequate  safeguards  and 
seciu-lty  for  the  materials  and  facilities  nec- 
essary to  support  civilian  nuclear  electric 
power.  I  believe  no  one  would  quarrel  with 
whatever  numbers  of  employees  were  thought 
necessary  for  these  essential  functions. 

In  addition,  many  of  us  have  spoken  on 
the  need  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants  so  that  the 
nation  will  not  run  short  of  energy  and  so 
that  nuclear  power  can  play  a  role  in  gaining 
the  nation  its  Independence  from  Insecure 
foreign  sources  of  oil,  much  of  which  goes  to 
generate  electric  power. 

I  rtse  to  call  attention  to  another  need 
which  goes  to  support  both  of  these  admit- 
tedly critical  areas.  This  is  the  present  lag 
In  catching-up  with  the  lack  of  adequate 
staff  support  lor  these  functions. 

Wlien  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
was  formed  out  of  the  old  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  those  employees  In  such  areas 
as  finance,  travel,  services,  legal  and  other 
staff  functions  were  divided  between  the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  new  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  Apparently,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  made  the 
final  division  of  such  personnel,  felt  that  the 
number  of  such  employees  transferred  to 
ERDA  should  reflect  its  larger  size.  But.  there 
seemed  to  be  insufficient  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  minimum  number  of 
employees  necessary  to  each  such  function. 
Therefore,  the  number  initially  provided  was 
Insufficient  and  in  each  subsequent  effort 
to  catch-up,  the  inexorable  demands  of  the 
bubstantive  programmatic  functions  took  Its 
inevitable  priority  and  the  admhiistrative. 
stair  and  clerical  functions  were  further 
starved,  especlaUy  as  the  easily  Justified, 
technical  and  professional  employees  were 
added  with  their  consequent  demands  on 
such  supporting  services. 


When  Chairman  Anders  appeared  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  on  Tuesday, 
April  22,  1975, 1  probed  this  area  extensively. 
While  stoutly  defending  the  President's 
Budget  requests  as  he  should.  It  was  obvious 
that  Chairman  Anders  budget  requests  had 
been  sutistantially  pared.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, the  number  I  recommend  to  you  today 
is  the  result  of  an  interrogation  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  added  to  the  Recohd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

You  will  note  that  Chairman  Anders  al- 
luded to  a  staffing  review  currently  under- 
way, taking  into  account  their  first  six 
months  of  operation  and  the  possibUlty  of 
a  fiscal  year  1976  supplemental.  As  I  advised 
Chairman  Anders  at  that  time,  I  believe  such 
a  strategy  would  be  extremely  riisky  since  the 
inevitable  time  delays  would  mean  such  em- 
ployees could  not  be  brought  on  board  In 
time  to  be  effective  until  months  later. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  alter- 
nate strategy  I  proposed  of  providing  for 
such  an  increase  in  the  authorization  pres- 
ently under  consideration  so  that  in  later 
consideration  by  the  Appropriations  C<»n- 
niittee  the  proper  number  can  be  arrived 
at  and  added,  either  by  a  formal  budget 
amendment  or  by  our  own  motion  if  neces- 
sary. If  licensing  action  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  picks  up  as  the  economy 
picks  up  and  as  previously  deferred  plants 
are  rescheduled,  as  many  of  us  hope  and  the 
President  has  recently  suggested,  then  we 
will  find  this  to  have  been  both  a  prudent 
and  wise  step  to  have  taken. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to 
supply  the  energy  needs  of  our  growing 
economy.  America  m^xst  expand  all  of 
its  potential  energy  sources.  By  1980. 
this  expansion  may  mean  we  wIU  have 
150  nuclear  reactors,  to  provide  a  main- 
stay of  America's  electrical  energy  .sup- 
ply. 

In  light  of  the  increased  use  of  nuclear 
power  generation,  we  must  begin  today 
to  insure  that  we  provide  for  atomic 
energy  safety.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Rosenbaum  Study.  Uie  far  gi-eater  risk 
to  public  safety  is  presented  not  by  a 
nuclear  reactor  accident  but  by  the  passi- 
bility  of  a  nuclear  theft.  We  can  all 
imagine  the  consequences  to  socipty  if 
nuclear  blackmail  occurs.  For  this  reason 
I  shall,  in  the  near  future,  introduce 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  safeguard- 
ing of  special  nuclear  materials  In  tran- 
sit, storage,  and  processing. 

As  present  and  future  users  of  atomic 
energy,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
NaUon  and  the  world  to  guarantee  that 
It  IS  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

We  are  approaching  the  point  of  great 
dependence  on  atomic  power.  We  must 
act  now  before  we  come  face  to  face  with 
nuclear  threats  caused  by  the  theft  of 
nuclear  material. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  take  up  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  I 
ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  need  for  corrective  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  thhd  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed  as  follows: 

B.  1716 

Be  it  enacted  by  Me  Senate  and  House 
o/  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  Ibl.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Nuclear  Begtilatory  Commis- 
sion to  caijy  out  the  provisions  of  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974:  $222,935,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $52,750,000  for  the  period 
from  July  1.  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976. 

TITLK  n 

Sec.  20!.  St'ctlon  210(a)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
orgauliiatlon  Act  of   1974  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  Immediately  after 
■•Sec.  201.  la)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following: 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  order  officer 
of  the  Commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  all 
of  the  executive  and  adminisiratlve  func- 
tions of  the  Commission.  incUiding  functions 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  (a)  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  personnel 
employed  under  the  Commission  (other  than 
personnel  employed  regularly  and  full  time 
In  the  Immediate  offices  of  commissioners 
other  than  the  Chairman,  and  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  In  the  Energy  Reorganl?atlon 
Act  of  19741 ,  (b)  the  dlstiibution  of  business 
among  such  personnel  and  among  adminis- 
trative units  of  the  Commls.slon,  and  (c)  the 
Ufie  and  exrenditure  of  fundy. 

'•(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  p<jli- 
cles  of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  authorized 
to  make. 

"(4)  The  appointment  by  the  ChairniHn 
of  the  heads  of  major  administrative  unit* 
under  the  Ccmmission  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

"(5)  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  tlie 
CommisFion  its  functions  with  respect  U> 
revising  budget  estimates  and  with  respeci 
to  determining  upon  the  distribution  of  ap- 
propriated ftnids  according  to  major  i)ro- 
grams  and  purpose?.". 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  166 » 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  hi  the 
United  States  Senate  fi-om  the  State  cf 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  \mo 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  a  brief 
presentation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  certainly  do  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  1  Uiank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  touches  the 
personal  Uves  and  futures  of  two  im- 
portant people.  But  how  the  Senate  de- 
cides this  case  will  affect  not  just  Mr. 
Wyman  and  Mr.  Durkin;  It  will  affect 
the  people  of  every  State  of  the  Union, 
as  weU  as  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
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Hampshire;  and  It  will  reflect  in  an  im- 
portant way  on  the  reputation  and  fu- 
ture of  this  Senate  as  an  institution. 

This  case  Is  unprecedented.  The  win- 
ner of  the  election  a»  (^cially  declared 
by  tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Wy- 
man,  was  not  seated  even  provisionally 
despite  the  absence  of  any  charge  by  the 
contestant,  Mr.  Durkin.  of  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, or  illegality  in  connection  with 
the  election. 

As  a  practical  matter,  tlic  only  com- 
plaint by  the  contestant.  Mr.  Durkin.  is 
that  the  election  was  close.  He  would 
prefer  to  have  the  Senate,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  his  own  political  party,  recount 
some — ^but  not  all — of  the  ballots  tliat 
were  cast,  and  to  have  the  Senate  substi- 
tute its  Judgment  with  respect  to  pailic- 
iilar  ballots  for  the  judgment  of  New 
Hamp&hire  officials. 

If  tills  case  is  handled  a.s  Mr.  Durkin 
requests,  and  if  it  becomes  a  precedent, 
then  at  any  time  in  the  futuie,  when  a 
Senatorial  election  is  close,  the  loser, 
particularly  if  his  own  political  party 
happen-s  to  control  tlie  Senate,  will  de- 
mand to  be  counted  in  by  tiie  Senate, 
just  as  Mr.  Durkin  is  requesting  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Durkin  says,  in  effect,  that  Now 
Hampshire  officials  were  mistaken  in 
tiieir  decisions  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  ballots.  We  are  asked  to  substitute 
oui'  judgment  and  find  that  New  Hamp- 
shire officials,  though  diligent  and  hon- 
est, were  somehow  wrong  because,  in 
some  instances,  they  applied  the  law  of 
New  Hampsliire  to  the  ballots  they 
judged. 

II  we  accommotiate  Mr.  Durkm's  per- 
5i)iutl  desires  on  such  a  basis,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  shall  not  only  rue  the  day  as  an 
institution  but  tlie  Senate  will  have 
instde  a  mockery  of  the  concept  ol  States' 
li^lits. 

We  move  toward  a  vole  on  a  crucial 
iiniendment  which,  if  adopted,  would 
t  rigger  a  i-unoflf  election  by  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire.  This  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable, a  sensible,  an  honorable,  and 
iin  enunently  fair  rcsoliitiun  by  the  Sen- 
ale  ot  thLsca.se. 

In  principle  at  least.  Senators  will 
.surely  agree  that  this  body  ought  not 
be  engaged,  as  it  Ls  asked  to  do,  hi  a 
proceedings  under  which  we  .simply  sub- 
stitute our  judgment  lor  that  of  State 
officials.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  avoid  tliat 
like  the  plague,  not  only  because  the 
precedent  will  biu-den  the  Senate  and 
tlie  public  pui'se  in  years  to  come  but  also 
because  it  will  luiavoidnbly  appear  that 
the  only  reason  for  denying  Senator- 
elect  Wyman  his  seat  in  tlie  Senate  is 
because  Mr.  Wyman  is  a  Republican  and 
Mr.  Durkin  is  a  Democrat. 

We  concern  ourselves  in  this  case  with 
an  election  In  a  small  State.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  the  precedent  that 
would  be  set — the  pei-version  of  our 
democratic  proce-ss  tliat  would  result^ 
could  affect  your  State  next  time. 

Tlie  nth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  each  State  shall  have 
two  Senatoi-s  elected  by  the  people  there- 
of. If  the  Senate  votes  down  the  pending 
amendment  and  proceeds  to  count  Mr. 
Durkin  In  as  he  has  requested,  the  Sen- 
ate— rather   than   the    people— will   be 
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electing  a  Senator  for  New 
Such  a  process  I  suggest  contr 
very  Constitution  that  we  are 
uphold. 

When  this  matter  was  befo 
January  a  number  of 
misjudgments  may  have 
Senators.   For   example,    it   w 
sented  in  the  earlier  debate 
contest  could  and  would  be  i 
posed  of  in  a  matter  of  10 
weeks  if  it  were  relerred  to 
Committee. 

It  was  argued  then  that  to 
Wyman   provisionally   would 
Mr.  Durkin  since  there  might 
cff  election  and  Mr.  Wyman  w 
be  able  to  run  as  a  former 

Overlooked  in  that  argument 
fad.  tliat  Mr.  Wyniau  was  then, 
is.  a  former  Senator — since  he 
pointed  to  thus  body  to  serve 
pired  term  of  our  former  colleag 
Cotton.  Mr.  Wyman  took  tlie 
Senator  on  January  1  of  this  y 

When  the  earlier  vote  was 
operated  to  refer  the  contest  to 
Committee,  perhaps  there  were 
believed  the  issues  could  be 
quickly  resolved  in  a  way  that 
satisfactory  to  all.  Unfoi 
has  not  been  the  case. 

Now.  nearly  6  months  later. 
Committee  has  returned  the  Nei 
shire  contest  to  the  Senate,  i 
deadlock  within  the  committee 
than  35  different  issues. 

In  its  revie'v  of  an  election  wi 
Kin  of  two  votes,  tlie  committee 
locked — 4  to  4 — concerning  the . 
terprctation  of  27  New  Hampshi 
That    the   committee,    compr 
Democrats  and   3  Republican.s 
decided  as  to  how  to  call  27  hi 
times  thf  margin  in  this  election 
be  convincmg  proof  itself  of 
tainty  which  hangs  over  this  \ 
election.  It  should  be 
that  tlie  best  way  the  Senate 
charge  its  obligation  would  be 
the  seat  vacant  and  return 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshi^ 
the  decision  rightfully  belongs. 

Such  a  decision  on  the  part 
ate  would  be  hailed  across  the 

breadth  of  this  land.  In  pai' 

a  decLsion  would  be  welcomed 
Hampshire  by  the  overwhelming 
oi  citizens,  both  Democrats  and 
cans,  who  believe  that  they- 
Senate — should  elect  those  who 
for  them  in  tlie  Senate. 

Beyond  the  27  tie  ballots  lie 
ters  of  major  importance  to  a 
tion  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Rules   Committee   is   tied.   4 
whether  to  acknowledge  and  act 
of  Mr.  Wyman's  protests 
election.  It  would  seem  to  be 
ness  that  if  this  body  or  the 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Durkin's  pr 
the  election,  it  would  also  deal 
rn-otests  filed  by  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  record  indicates  that 
Committee  has  proceeded  to  act 
spect  to  Mr.  Durkin's  protests 
refused  or  failed  in  many 
tie  votes  to  review  important 
made  by  Mr.  Wyman. 
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For  example,  Mr.  Wyman 
tested  the  tally  in  12  precincts.  Wliile 
questioning  how  the  ballots  were 
ed  by  the  local  precinct  officials, 
lieves  that  mistakes  were  made  ii 
ing  or  counting  the  vote.  Althougl 
the  ballots  and  tally  sheets  are 
possession  of  the  Senate,  in  a 
the  old  Senate  Office  Building,  th( 
Committee   has   refused   to  honor 
W.vman's  protest — even  though  it 
consume  a  relatively  small  amojint 
time  to  retally  the  votes  in  the 
cincts  that  have  been  challenged. 

ft  is  the  position  of  some  niemt>er 
the  Rules  Committee  that  they 
ot'.ly  ai  a.-'iOO  ballots,  period — and 
m%  else.  Tliis  is  an  arbitrary  and 
po.>ition.    which    ignores   most 
Wyman  s  protests  in  connection  w 
elcotioii. 

That  position — which  does  not 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee — arbitrarily  assumes 
lidity  of  the  base  count — the  coun1 
remainder  of  180,000  votes — from 
votes  v;ill  be  added  or  subtrac 
added  out  of  the  3,500  that  are 
examined. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  what  the 
should  do,  if  it  is  not  going  to  r 
contest  to  the  people  for  a  new 
would  be  to  establish  the  actual 
the  November  5,  1974,  by  recomiti^g 
some,  but  all  of  the  votes  that 
To  do  this  would  not  take  nearly 
time  as  might  be  assumed,  since 
tioual  judgment  calls  on  ballots 
not  required.  The  process  would 
merely  the  physical  tabulation  o: 
for  W.vman  and  votes  for  Durkin. 
cour.se,  instead  of  a  selective  par 
count,  would  more  nearly  accor  I 
the  accepted  concept  of  oiu-  obliga  ion 
dpal  with  a  contest  with  a  margin  of 
voles.  Mr.  Wyman  has  consisten 
quested  the  Rules  Committee  to 
all  ballots  and  the  Committee 
sistently  refused. 

If  the  amendment  to  return 
tion  to  the  people  should  fail  whin 
voted  upon  later  today,  I  am  sure 
an  appropriate  time,  an  amendment 
be  offered  to  instruct  the  Rules 
tee  to  recount  all  the  votes  cast 
fairest  and  best  way  to  resolve 
test  short  of  a  new  election  by 
pie. 

Another  protest  by  Mr.  Wyman 
very  serioas  questions  about  th( 
tion — questions  which  by  themselvfs 
gest  the  desirability  of  a  run-off 
Mr.  Wyman  has  pointed  out  that 
1.200  more  ballots  were  counted  i 
election  than  there  were  voters 
sented  themselves  to  vote,  according 
the   registration   or   check   lists 
tained  for  that  purpose  at  the 
places. 

New  Hamp.shire  law  requires 
fore  a  voter  may  be  given  a  ballot 
his  or  her  name  must  be  announced 
the    polling    place;     it    is 
whether  his  or  her  name  is  on  the 
list  or  registration  list.  When  the 
is  handed  the  voter,  the  State 
quires  that  the  voter's  name 
checked  off  on  the  list,  and  that 
shall  be  preserved.  The  registration 
or  checklist   maintained  in 
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with  this  senatorial  election  are  now  in 
the  custody  of  the  Senate. 

Time  and  time  again  Mr.  Wyman  has 
requested  that  the  number  of  voters 
checked  off  as  having  presented  them- 
selves to  vote  be  totaled  and  compared 
with  the  number  of  votes  that  were 
counted.  In  some  precincts  the  apparent 
discrepancies  are  particularly  glarhig. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Wyman  asked  the 
Superior  Coxu-t  of  New  Hampshire  to  in- 
vahdate  the  election  because,  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  there  were  about  1,200  more 
ballots  counted  than  there  were  voters 
who  presented  themselves  to  vote.  The 
court  declined,  not  because  Mr.  Wyman's 
request  lacked  substance  or  merit,  but 
because  the  court  held,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances then  prevaihng,  that  this  is  a 
matter  for  presentation  to  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  court's  def- 
erence to  the  Senate,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee thus  far  has  just  Ignored  this  h*i-egu- 
larity  altogether. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Although  the  court  says 
that  the  l,i200  more  votes  cast  than  there 
were  voters  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate, 
I  thought  the  Senate  refused  to  consider 
that  question.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  not  considered  the  question. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  the  court  said  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
has  refused  to  consider  the  question  at 
all.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So,  In  effect,  there  Is  no- 
where for  Mr.  Wyman  to  go.  He  has  no 
recourse  under  the  law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
take  jmifidiction  or  notice  of  It,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  very  interested  In 
v;hat  the  Senator  has  said:  that  If  we 
do  not  send  this  election  back  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Senate 
will  be  called  upon  to  be  the  judges  In 
evei-y  close  election  between  two  contest- 
ants. That  is  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  would  be  setting  a 
precedent;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
every  losing  candidate  In  the  future.  In  a 
close  election,  would  point  to  this  prec- 
edent and  would  demand  the  same 
treatment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Even  If  there  is  no  allega- 
tion of  conuption,  no  allegation  of  fraud, 
no  other  allegation  of  wrongdoing,  he  will 
be  callmg  upon  the  Senate  to  pass  upon 
that  election  If  the  election  is  close? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  precisely  the 
situation  we  have  here.  There  has  been 
no  allegation  of  fraud,  corruption,  or  Ille- 
gality. The  only  thing  Mr.  Durkin 
says,  in  effect,  is  that  it  was  a  close  elec- 
tion, and  then  he  says,  "I  think  the  New 
Hampshire  officials  were  wrong  In  the 
way  they  awarded  some  of  the  ballots." 

Mr.  FONG.  If  this  appUes  to  a  Senate 
contest,  what  would  happen  In  the 
House?  Would  that  apply  also?  If  there 
was  a  close  contest,  would  the  Members 


of  the  House  be  called  upon  to  rule  \xgaa 
such  a  contest? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  knows,  the  other  body  does  not 
always  follow  the  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  am  sure  House  candidates 
would  point  to  it  and  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  on  a  comparable  basis. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  if  the  House  were  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  Senate,  then 
in  every  election  where  435  Members 
of  the  House  would  be  up  for  election, 
there  must  be  a  few  contests  that  \\ill  be 
clcse.  So  if  tliey  were  to  follow  the  Sen- 
ate, then  there  would  always  be  argidng 
as  to  v.ho  won  the  election,  even  if  there 
were  no  corruption,  no  fraud,  or  any 
other  wrongdoing? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thhik  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly expected  in  situations  where 
the  losing  candidate  happened  to  be  of 
the  same  party  as  the  party  which,  in 
numbers,  controlled  the  pai-ticular  leg- 
islative body,  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  So  If  the  Senate  does 
not  send  this  election  back  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire,  we  would  be  estab- 
lishing a  very  bad  precedent? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  an  under.staie- 
nient,  I  would  say,  yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  As  I  understand,  we  do 
have  some  precedents,  where  the  Senate 
has,  In  prior  Incidents,  sent  matters  like 
this  back  to  the  people  of  the  State,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  It  Is.  I  will,  later 
In  my  statement,  refer  to  previous  cases. 
But  the  answer  Is,  yes.  on  two  previous 
occasions,  the  Senate  has  declared  a 
seat  vacant,  refused  to  seat  a  person 
certified  by  the  State,  and  thereafter, 
there  were  elections  to  decide  who  would 
be  seated  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
precedent.  I  hope  the  Senate  viill  follow 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WUl  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  committee  made  a 
decision  as  to  who  won  this  election? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  I  say  the  commit- 
tee has  not,  at  least  as  yet.  This  is  a  kind 
of  interim  proceeding  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  here.  I  think  the  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  how  we  vote  with 
respect  to  these  issues  presented  In  this 
resolution  does  not  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  only  resolves  certain  questions 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  put  to 
the  Senate.  Then  we  go  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  to  go  from  there. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  long  has  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  had  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  began  looking  at  this  matter  very 
shortly  after  the  election,  ^lithin  a  very 
short  time  after  November  5, 1974.  It  has 
been  looking  at  it  ever  since.  So  it  would 
be  more  than  7  months. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  be  my  opinion 
that,  once  the  Senate  took  jurisdiction, 
they  should  decide  It  rather  quickly  If 
they  can,  because  evei-y  State  is  entitled 
to  two  Senators.  The  very  fact  that  the 


facts  are  such  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  or  a  majority  there  of  have  not 
come  out  with  a  clear  finding  as  to  who 
won  the  election,  to  my  mind,  would 
indicate  that  it  was  quite  hard  to  deter- 
mine that  fact.  Will  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  Rules  Committee  is  deadlocked,  tied, 
4  to  4  on  some  35  issues  is  .strong  evi- 
dence of  that,  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  there  ever  amy  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  would  cause  the  Senator  to 
believe  that  the  certification  of  Mr. 
Wyman  was  not  a  valid  certification? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  tliere  ever  any  evi- 
dence  

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  Senator's  20  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Weickek)  ,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  sliall  be  very  brief. 

Was  there  any  evidence  submitted  to 
the  committee  that  would  indicate  that 
Dm'kin  had  a  valid  certification  as  win- 
ner of  that  election  v.lien  Congress  con- 
vened in  January? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  the  Senator  will  re- 
call, thei'c  v.'as  a  point  following  the  re- 
count by  the  secretai-y  of  state  when  a 
conditional  certificate  was  Issued  to  Mr. 
Durkin,  conditioned  on  the  appeal  to  the 
ballot  law  commission.  That  appeal 
was  had;  proceedings  took  place;  and 
the  ballot  law  commission,  the  final 
authority  imder  New  Hampshire  law, 
then  indicated  that  Mi*.  Wyman  had  won 
the  election  and  an  unconditional  certif- 
icate v.'as  issued  by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  these  certificates 
were  not  from  competing  authorities; 
were  thsy  ? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No;  they  were  from  tlie 
same  authority. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  was  clear  that 
those  responsible  officials  in  New  Hamp- 
shire clearly  expressed  themselves  as 
nullifying  the  earlier  conditional  certi- 
fication for  Mr.  Durkin  and  fully  in- 
tended to  and  did  certify  Mr.  Wyman  as 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes;  on  the  basis  of  the 
review  of  the  tliree-man  ballot  law  com- 
mission, which  ruled  unanimously  that 
Mr.  Wyman  had  won  the  election,  this 
ballot  law  commission  being  comprised 
of  one  Democrat  and  two  Republicans, 
the  Democrat  being  a  former  candidate 
for  Governor  in  the  State  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  it  been  the  prac- 
tice in  a  contested  election  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  seat  tlie  individual 
who  holds  a  certificate  from  his  State, 
even  though  a  challenge  must  be  deter- 
mined thereafter? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Tliere  has  been  prac- 
tically no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a 
Senator  who  has  been  certified  by  the 
highest  authority  of  his  State  is  seated, 
at  least  provisionally,  while  the  contest 
concerning  his  election  is  decided.  Even 
in  situations,  where  there  have  been 
allegations  of  fraud  or  corruption,  which 
we  do  not  have  in  this  case,  the  elected 
Senator  has  been  seated  provisionally 
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pending  an  investigation  and  review  by 
the  Senate.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion concerning  the  certificate,  and  there 
is  no  allegation  of  fraud,  corruption,  or 
illosrality.  The  onl>-  aUegation  Is  that  the 
election  was  close. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  Mr.  Duvkin  ever  ap- 
pera-  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
claim  to  be  the  certified  winner  of  that 
elcclionV 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well.  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  have  to  go  back  and  review  the 
record.  He  may  have.  I  think  he  may 
have  made  that  claim. 
-Mr.  CURTIS.  1  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  wish  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter about  the  equity  of  a  situation  where 
Mr.  Wyman  raised  protests  before  the 
court  and  the  court  ruled  that  they  had 
no  jurisdiction;  that  this  was  a  mattei- 
for  the  Senate;   and  then  the  Senate 
turned  down  the  protest  because  they 
just  decided  not  to  hear  the  protest.  If 
I  recall,  we  were  talking  earlier  about 
some  1.200  votes  that  were  cast  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  people  who  voted.  Mr. 
Wjman  protested  that  matter  before  the 
couits.  Tliey  turned  him  down  and  said 
it  was  a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine. The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
refused  to  consider  the  protest.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
protested  the  inability  to  measure  the 
check  list  against  the  tally  before  the 
couiLs.  and  the  courts  again  ruled  that 
thai  was  a  matter  for  the  Senate.  And 
it  is  true.  I  think,  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  again  refused  to  hear  that  protest, 
even  though  the  court  again  said  that 
thit  was  a  matter  for  the  Senate.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  mc  add  one  further 
element.   It  is   ray  imderstanding  that 
Mr.  Durkin,  represented  by  counsel  in 
tlie  court  proceedings,  argued  that  the 
court  should  not  take  jurisdiction,  be- 
cause the  Senate  would  have  jurisdiction. 
Mr.   BROCK.  But  Mr.  Durkin  pro- 
tested the  Senate's  taking  jurisdiction 
when  he  got  down  here. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BROCK. .What  he  wanted  was  for 
nobody  to  have  jurisdiction  so  that  tliers 
would  be  no  way  that  the  consideration 
could  be  given  to  the  posslbilltv  of  ma- 
chine error  or  fraud  or  anything  else; 
is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  also  tiue  that  Mr. 
Wyman  protested  the  absentee  ballot 
situation,  and  the  court  again  ruled  that 
that  was  not  a  matter  within  their  jur- 
UKUctlon   or  competence,   and   that   it 
should  be  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  in  turn,  refused  to  hear 
it  just  because  they  did  not  want  to  hear 
it;  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  ORIFVIN.  That  is  correct . 
Mr.  BROCK.  All  right. 
So  we  have  three  specific  examples. 
voting  machine  counts,  checklist,  absen- 
tee ballots,  all  of  which  involved  more 
than  two  votes  and  that  is  the  mai^n 
of  difference  In  this  election  in  which 
the  court  refused  to  consider  theh*  plea 
becau.se  they  said  they  did  not  have  ju- 
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risdlction,  that  it  was  for  tlie  Senate  to 
determine;  and  then  the  Sens  te  refused 
to  hear  it  just  because  it  di  I  not  feel 
like  they  wanted  to  hear  it,  I  guess.  I 
do  not  know  what  other  logl  al  reason 
there  was.  Maybe  somebody  a  n  give  mo 
a  reason  as  to  why  the  Sena  ;e  refused 
to  consider  tlie  protest. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  difficuE  for  this 
Senator  to  give  the  reason  beca  use,  along 
with  the  Washington  Pest,  I  idvocated 
that  the  RiUes  Committee  .should  con- 
sider all  of  Mr.  Wyman's  pro  ests,  just 
as  they  should  consider  all  p  -otests  by 
Mr.  Durkin.  Unfortunately,  he  Rules 
Committee  refused  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  tiling  I  ci  nnot  un- 
dei-stand  is  the  inconsistency  of  the  Rules 
Committee  position,  because  he  Rules 
Committee  says  they  did  not  want  to 
hear  any  new  protests,  yet  they  did 
agree— and  I  will  give  the  relei  ant  page, 
page  12  of  the  committee  rep(  rt  of  the 
Wyman  position,  where  it  say;  that  Mr. 
Durkin  was  allowed  to  adopt  t  e  protest 
made  not  by  Mr.  Durkin  bi  ;  by  Mr. 
Chlmento.  It  was  a  new  piotest  in  effect, 
but  they  denied  that  request  tc  Mr.  Wy- 
man ;  is  that  not  so? 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  That  is  as  I  ui  derstand 

XX. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Preslder  t,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  p  inted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  relevant 
matenal,  specifically  page  12  from  the 
committee  report,  and  pages  68  i  and  811 
ft-om  the  committee  staff  trar  script  of 
Pebi-uary  28. 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th  •  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  the  impleiner  ting  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  that  It  w  sulci  con- 
sider "all  the  protests  made  by  el  her  party 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,"  Mi  Durkin's 
representatives  had  been  permitti  d  during 
the  ballot  segregation  proceedings  )efore  the 
Rlddick  panel  to  raise  new  protests  jn  ballots 
Which  he  had  not  protested  before  As  a  re- 
sult of  this.  Mr.  Durkin  adopted  leveral  of 
Mr.  Chiniento's  protested  ballots  an  I  changed 
the  nature  of  his  own  protests  <  n  several 
other  ballots.  These  ballots  were  al  included 
wlihm  the  ballots  which  were  <  ventually 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  rev  ew.  On  at 
least  one  occasion,  the  Conunittee  sustained 
J-Ir.  Durkin's  new  protest  on  one  of  these 
ballot-s,  reversing  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  subtracting  one  vote  Uom  Mr 
Wyman's  margin  of  victory. 

Mr.  VanLoan.  I  think  the  record  !  hould  re- 
flect that  this  was  protested  by  Mr  Clmento 
and  not  protested  by  Mr.  Durkin  1 1  the  re- 
count and  now  protested  bv  Mr.  Ox  rkin. 

Mr.  Brown.  Can  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Duffy.  What?  < 

Mr.  Bkown.  Now  protest  a  ballt.i  not  pro- 
tested at  a  prior  level? 

Mr.  Meara.  It  was  protested  .i  .i  prior 
level  by  Mr.  Cimenlo. 

Mr.  DuFFV.  According  to  th<  motion 
adopted  by  the  Committee  I  am  lot  quite 
sure  we  can  protest  it. 

Mr.  Blair.  Of  this  pile,  which  )riginally 
contained  59  protested  ballots,  th  >  protest 
IS  classed  because  of  a  checkmark.  We  have 
no  protest  on  52  of  the  ballots. 

We  would  like  to  hold  one  balk  I  out— it 
has  Victor  DeShuyner— for  lllu.stra  ive  pur- 
pases. 

We  would  like  to  hold  out  fot  r  ballots 
that  apparently  have  in  the  upp  sr  right- 
hand  corner  tally  markings  bee  .use  the 
Committee  has  not  ruled  on  distil  cnishlnK 
markR  * 


We  would  like  to  protest  on©  bilot  that 
has  some  mark  other  than  s  chec  K  in  the 
straight  Republican  circle. 

We  would  like  to  protest  a  ballkt  which 
I  will  carefully  Identify  so  that  we  ci  ,n  find  It 
iigam.  This  is  a  ballot  that  Is  m  uked  in 
checkmarks.  It  has  a  checkmark  in  the  box 
for  Meldrln  Thomson,  Louis  Wyma  i.  Going 
over,  it  appears  to  have  some  maif  In  the 
bo.x  for  Carmen  Chimento. 


Me 


tait 


Sena  e 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  so  because 
this  indicates  very  clearly  that 
mittee  has  raised  the  precedent 
tests  may  be  raised  at  any  time 
for  Mr.  Durkin— let  me  repeat, 
Mr.  DurkLin;  Mr,  Wyman  raised 
and  they  said,  "It  is  too  late.  Wc 
consider  yours." 

But  Mr.  Durkin  comes  in  witi 
protest  and  they  consider  that, 
again  got  a  continuing  exercise  ol 
gorical,  specific,  double  standard 
tice,  and  that  is  what  I  find  very 
to  reconcile  with  the  equity  the 
professes  in  this  particular  case. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the 
from  Tennessee  for  that  iinpor 
tribution. 
I  would  like  to  turn  to  a 

examples  of  problems  the 

whole  will  have  to  face  if  we  do  . 
to  send  this  back  to  the  people  fo 
election. 

First    of    all,    the    Rules    , 

counted  as  a  straight  ticket  vot< 
in  some  instances,  the  voter  placep 
not  at  the  top  of  a  party  column- 
the  party  cii-cle  or  anywhere  near 
cle  at  the  top — but  at  the  botton 
column,  below  all  hnes  and  below 
names  of  the  candidates. 

Under  New  Hampshire  law  an  X 
below  all  tlie  lines  and  names  of  , 
dates  has  never  been  considered 
straight  ticket  vote. 

Now,  when  any  Member  of  . 
runs  for  election  he  is  boimd  by  ._ 
of  his  State  in  counting  the  ballots 
Member  respects  the  laws  of  his 
thi.s  regard.  No  Senator  would  ai„ 
the  laws  of  his  own  State  should 
regarded  in  connection  with  an 
in  which  he  is  involved.  At  least, 
hope  that  would  be  the  case  and 
expect  it. 
Now,  should  the  Senate 

laws  of  the  State  of  New  

after  the  fact  of  the  election?  It 
.settled  in  New  Hampshire  that  l 
wisliing  to  vote  a  straight  party 

must  mark 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  . 
ator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  believe  at  t 
I  would  like  to  yield  the  fioor  to 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  would  like 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes;  I  yield 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mi^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th  i 
ator  from  Micliigan  is  recognizee 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Tlie  point,  of 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  Rules  _ 
tee,  in  some  of  the  rulings  made,  . 
garded  the  laws  of  New  Hampshii  j 
if  the  Senate  as  a  whole  Is  called 
to  substitute  its  judgment,  it    . 
asked    to   di.^regard   the   laws   ol 
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Hampshire  in  making  its  decision.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  should  get  itself 
into  that  position  imder  the  circum- 
stances of  tills  case. 

There  is  no  justification  for  such  a  po- 
sition by  the  Senate  if  this  is  a  proceed- 
ing to  ascertain  and  reflect  the  will  of 
tlie  people  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  proof,  rather  than  mere  specu- 
lation— to  clear  up  and  explain  such 
iiTcgularities — this  situation  alone  so 
clouds  the  results  with  uncertainty  that 
the  contest  should  be  referred  back  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshir?  for  a  new 
election. 

In  some  of  tlie  precincts,  it  appears 
that  there  were  fewer  votes  counted  than 
there  wei-e  voters  who  presented  them- 
selves to  vote.  This  is  particularly  inter- 
esting in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester where  complaint  was  made  of 
malfunction  of  certain  voting  machines. 
I  understand  that  the  checklists  there 
indicate  that  the  number  of  votes  re- 
corded on  the  machines  were  about  1,000 
less  than  the  number  of  voters,  according 
to  the  checklists,  who  presented  them- 
selves to  vote.  Yet,  tlie  pm-ported  investi- 
gation of  machine  malfunction  in  the 
city  of  Manchester  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee consisted  of  the  charade  of  pulling 
the  lever  11  times  on  certain  designated 
macliines  and  pronouncing  that  the 
counters  correctly  recorded  the  11  pulls 
for  each  candidate. 

Despite  Mr.  Wyman's  request,  the 
committee's  investigative  stalT  refused 
to  take  off  the  back  of  the  machines  to 
check  the  linkage.  It  refused  to  even  look 
at  the  machines  in  one  ward  where  some 
35  fewer  votes  were  recorded  on  the 
machines  used  in  that  ward  than  there 
were  voters  shown  by  the  checklists  to 
Iiave  voted  on  those  machines. 

The  so-called  investigation  ignored 
Mr.  Wyman's  request  to  total  the  voter 
cards  kept  in  connection  with  the  ma- 
chines— cards  that  are  presently  avail- 
able for  verification  and  which  would 
establish  how  many  voters  actually  voted 
on  the  machines.  If  the  cards,  for  ex- 
ample, should  total  in  excess  of  the 
machine  count,  malfunction  would  be 
established.  It  makes  no  difference  in 
whose  favor.  As  in  Louisiana,  if  malfunc- 
tion extends  to  failure  to  record  votes 
cast — and  the  number  involved  exceeds 
the  margin  of  victory — the  only  solution 
in  an  election  with  a  margin  of  two 
votes,  is  a  new  election. 

Voting  machines  were  used  in  three 
cities  and  one  town  in  the  November  5, 
1974,  election  in  New  Hampshire.  Each 
voting  machine  has  a  roll  of  paper  upon 
which  a  voter  may  vote  by  write-in  of  the 
name  of  a  candidate. 

Four  machine  write-ins  for  Mr.  Wyman 
and  one  for  Mr.  Durkin  were  established 
before  the  New  Hampshire  Ballot  Law 
Commission.  But  on  many  machines,  no 
voting  paper  rolls  could  be  found.  The 
paper  had  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
was  unavailable  for  examination.  There 
can  never  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
whether  or  not  there  were  write-in  votes 
on  that  paper.  This  Is  just  one  more 
aspect  of  an  election  about  which  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty — uncertainty 
that  simply  makes  It  impossible  for  the 
Senate  to  declare  a  winner. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  to 
this  can  of  worms  called  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election  contest.  The  point  is  in- 
escapable that  the  Senate  ought  not  be 
trying  to  reinterpret  voter  intention 
under  these  circumstances.  Can  Senators 
on  the  floor,  who  have  not  sat  through 
the  200  hours  and  46  meetings  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  do  a  better  job — or 
even  a  good  jolj — as  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee members  in  judging  the  ballots? 

Two  matters  in  particular  will  be  im- 
portant if  and  when  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  undertakes  the  job  of  awarding 
b.illots. 

First  of  all,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
a  majority  of  the  Rules  Committee 
counted  as  a  straight  ticket  a  vote  when 
the  voter  placed  an  X — not  at  the  top — 
not  in  the  circle — but  at  the  bottom  of  a 
party  column. 

New  Hampshire  law  is  clear  that  to 
vote  a  straight  party  ticket,  a  voter  must 
mark  in  the  straight  ticket  circle  at  the 
top  of  the  ballot,  or  the  mark  must  touch 
or  be  near  the  cuxle.  Never  under  New 
Hampshire  law  has  an  X  below  all  lines 
been  allowed  as  a  straight  ticket  vote. 

When  he  runs  for  election,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  bound  by  the  laws  of 
his  State  in  tlie  counting  of  his  ballots. 
Every  Member  respects  the  laws  of  his 
State  in  this  regard.  No  Senator  would 
argue  that  the  laws  of  his  own  State 
should  be  disregarded  in  cormection  with 
an  election  in  which  he  is  involved. 

Should  the  Senate  now  disregard  the 
Ip.ws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
particularly  after  the  fact  of  an  elec- 
tion? To  ask  the  question  should  be 
enough  to  answer  it. 

It  is  well  settled  in  New  Hampshire 
that  a  voter  wishing  to  vote  a  straight 
ticket  must  mark  In  the  circle  at  the  top 
of  the  party  column.  It  is  both  Incon- 
sistent and  legally  indefensible  to  count 
as  a  straight  ticket  vote,  a  mark  made 
at  the  very  bottom  of  a  ballot — a  mark 
which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
candidate  for  any  oflBce. 

If  it  should  be  necessary,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  direct  that  an  X  at  the  bottom 
of  a  column  cannot  be  counted  for  either 
party. 

A  second  and  more  serious  disregard 
of  New  Hampshire  law  is  pointed  up  by 
propositions  6  and  7  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore us.  Those  propositions  are  before  us 
because  four  members  of  the  committee 
take  the  position  that  12  straight  Repub- 
lican ballots  should  be  counted  as  votes 
for  Mr.  Wjmian. 

These  are  loosely  described  as  skip- 
type  ballots  on  which  the  voter  placed  an 
X  in  the  party  circle,  and  also  marked 
most,  but  not  all.  of  the  candidate 
squares  in  the  same  party  colimm.  The 
square  opposite  Mr.  Wyman's  name  was 
not  marked  on  the  12  ballots  in  question. 

These  12  ballots  were  counted  in  New 
Hampshire  for  Mr.  Wyman  by  local  elec- 
tion ofiQcials.  by  the  secretary  of  state 
and  by  the  ballot  law  commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  law  that  has  pre- 
vailed since  1919. 

In  that  year,  the  highest  New  Hamp- 
shire court  made  clear  that  a  mark  in 
the  party  circle  Indicates  a  vote  for  every 
candidate  on  the  parly  ticket,  unless  the 


name  of  a  particular  candidate  is  crossed 
out  by  the  voter. 

In  the  case  of  a  skip-type  ballot,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  voter 
first  placed  marks  in  some  of  the  individ- 
ual candidate  boxes  and  then  decided  to 
vote  a  straight  ticket — or  whether  he 
first  voved  a  straight  ticket  and  later 
sought  to  vote  for  some  but  not  all  of 
one  candidate  listed. 

In  any  event,  the  New  Hampshire  law 
is  settled  and  clear.  A  voter  who  casts 
a  straight  ticket  by  placing  a  mark  in 
the  party  circle  may  cancel  his  vote  for 
a  candidate  in  that  column  only  by 
crossing  out  the  name  of  that  candi- 
date. 

Half  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  taken  the  view  either  that 
they  are  not  bound  by  New  Hampshire, 
or.  that  election  oflficials  in  New  Hamp- 
shire were  mistaken  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  their  own  State  law.  By  going 
such  a  route,  half  of  the  committee 
would  throw  out  12  Wyman  ballots. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  Senate 
would  adopt  such  a  position,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  undisputed  e\1dence  in 
the  record  that  "hundreds"  of  similar 
skip-tyre  ballots  were  counted  for  Mr. 
Durkiii. 

At  one  point  in  its  deUberations,  the 
Rules  Committee  voted  5  to  3,  to  search 
out  an  equal  number  of  skip-Durkin- 
type  ballots,  so  as  to  render  the  issue 
moot.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  way, 
however,  to  determine  and  give  effect  to 
the  decision  made  by  the  people  on  elec- 
tion day. 

Later,  after  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee sought  to  change  his  vote,  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  voted  upon  and 
the  result  was  a  tie,  4  to  4.  Instead  of 
i-uling  that  tlie  motion  failed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  chaii-man  ruled  that  this  tie  vote 
should  be  referred  to  the  Senate.  An  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  then 
failed  on  a  tie  vote. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Senate  should 
confirm  the  committees  decision  to  pro- 
duce an  equivalent  number  of  skip-Dur- 
kin-type  ballots,  and  thereby  put  an  end 
to  this  question  once  and  for  all. 

If  the  Senate  refuses,  we  will  present 
to  the  Nation  the  spectacle  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  rules  for  coimting  bal- 
lots are  changed  after  an  election  is 
over — a  ruling  which  denies  the  counting 
of  ballots  of  a  particular  type  as  to  one 
contestant — but  allow  them  to  remain 
counted  for  the  other. 

Such  a  prospect  is  intolerable  as  pat- 
ently partisan,  imfair,  and  denial  of  due 
process.  That  must  be  the  evaluation  of 
all  fairminded  people  when  it  is  known 
that  there  are  liundreds  of  skip-Diu^n- 
type  ballots  that  remain  counted  for  Mr. 
Durkin  among  the  188,000  paper  ballots 
that  are  in  the  Senate's  custody. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  that  Mr.  Wyman  did  not  pro- 
test the  skip-Durkin-type  ballots.  In- 
deed, he  instructed  his  challengers  that 
such  ballots  should  be  counted  for  Mr. 
Durkin  in  accordance  with  New  Hamp- 
shire law.  Surely,  Mr.  Wyman  was  not 
required  to  anticipate  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  would  disregard  New  Hampshire 
law.  At  the  very  least,  he  should  have 
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been  able  to  assiune  that  any  review 
body,  including  the  Senate,  would  apply 
the  same  rule  to  all  ballots  In  any  one 
category. 

Surely,  if  it  decides  not  to  count  the 
skip-type  ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman  before 
us.  the  Senate  will  also  order  that  all 
180,000  paper  ballots  be  canvassed  to 
separate  and  retrieve  all  other  skip-type 
ballots  that  have  heretofore  been 
counted. 
Tiiis  is  elemental  due  process. 
Mr.  President,  the  long  and  short  of 
this  matter  is  that  the  Senate  ought  not 
to  be  occupied  any  longer  with  this  con- 
test in  light  of  the  record  developed  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  There  Is  no  way 
that  we  resolve  this  contest  so  as  to  elim- 
inate the  manifest  uncertainties  with 
which  it  is  infected. 

I  am  advised  that  the  leader  of  the 
Young  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire  has 
publicly  called  for  a  runoff.  He  supports 
the  Democratic  candidate,  of  cpiirse,  but 
he  belie\-es  this  matter  should  be  resolved 
by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

This  matter  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  for  four  rea- 
sons: 

First  of  all.  this  whole  mess  is  a  "can 
of  worms"  fraught  with  imcertainties. 
Some  of  the  questions  can  never  be  re- 
solved because  some  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  resolution  should  be  made  is 
not  even  available.  I  refer,  for  example, 
to  write-in  paper  on  voting  machines 
that  has  been  lost  and  never  examined. 
In  a  close  election  where  there  is  a  two- 
vote  margin,  evidence  of  that  kind  be- 
comes very  important. 

Second,  this  is  a  veo'  dangerous  prec- 
edent that  we  could  establish. 

Third,  the  Senate  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing its  time  on  other  important  matters. 
Finally,  we  ouglit  to  adopt  the  Welcker 
amendment  because  it  is  the  fair,  the 
objective,  the  nonpartisan,  the  honor- 
able, and  the  right  thing  to  do.  Because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  I  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
pending  amendment  and  send  this  elec- 
tion back  for  decision  by  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  requires  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of  the 
Weicker  amendment  argue  that  because 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  New 
Hampshire  officials  and  by  the  Senate 
in  determining  whom  the  voters  chose 
on  November  5,  that  the  election  should 
be  set  aside  and  a  new  election  held. 

I  contend  that  establishing  such  a  prec- 
edent whereby  a  decision  of  the  voters 
can  be  invalidated  because  an  election 
is  close  and  the  results  contested  would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  electoral  chaos 
in  our  country. 

Modem-day,  statewide  elections  are 
often  close.  A  special  election  for  the 
New  Hampshire  Senate  race  would  be  a 
clear  signal  to  any  future  candidate  who 
loses  by  a  narrow  margin  that  he,  too, 
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The  Senate  embarked  on 
constitutional  course  when  we  . 
34  for  the  Mansfield  motion  to 
New  Hampshire  question  to 
Committee. 

The  Rules  Committee , 

and  the  matters  on  which  the 
tee  could  not  reach  agreement 
back  before  the  Senate  for  a 
sion.  It  is  clearly  our 
spdnsibility  to  make  those 

Some  members  of  the 
have  argued  that  a  Senate  „ 
38  will  not  give  Mr.  Wyman  a 
ing — that  such  a  Senate  will  bi 
biased  toward  Mr.  Durkln's 
only  is  that  untrue,  it  also 
basic  issue. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  not 
Durkin  or  Mr.  Wyman  are 
question  is  how  the  voters  of 
shire  are  treated. 

I  further  suggest  that  some 

of  the  minority  party  are 

use  the  size  of  the  Democratic 
as  an  excuse  to  ignore  the 
and  to  repeal  the  New 
tion  of  November  5, 1974,  so 
publicans  can  have  a  second 
electing  a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  the  New  Hampshire 

was  an  election  day  canvass 
there  was  an  official  recount.  . 
kin  won  that  recount  by  10  vote 
certified  as  the  winner  by  the 
of  state  and  the  Governor  of  _ 
shire  to  our  Secretary  of  the 
47  of  our  50  States,  the  winne  ■ 
recount  would  have,  been  cer 
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se  ted  subject  to  any  protest  Mr. 
might  have  lodged  with  the 

self.  And  while  the  Senate  ^. 

carefu)ly  considered  Mr.  Wyma^ 
tests.  I  doubt  that  a  case  for  i 
election  would  have  been  made. 

But  in  New  Hampshire,  there 
lot  law  commission  composed  of 
publicans    and    one    Democrat, 
three  men  looked  at  about  400 
and  then  reversed  the  results  of 
count.  That  action  by  those  - 
led  to  the  second  certification  to 
ate,  this  time  of  Mr.  Wyman 
agreement  with  the  official ._ 
foundation  upon  which  has 
the   argument   that  a   second 
should  be  held. 

It  is  because  of  the  actions  _ 
three  men  that  we  are  now  askep 
aside  220.000  votes  cast  in  New 
shire  on  November  5. 

It  is  because  of  the  action  < 
three  men  that  we  are  told  that 
ators  should  ignore  their  clear 
tutional  mandate  to  find  out  ... 
New  Hampshire  voters  elected 
Senate. 

It  is  because  of  the  actions  > 
three  men  that  we  are  told  a  „. 
tion  is  the  only  way  to  satisfy 
ers  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  .. 
serving  on  an  appointive  State 
sion  who  reviewed  400  ballots 
no  way  dissuade  99  duly  elected 

ators  from  fulfilling  their 

duty  of  acting  as  the  final  judge 
New  Hampshire  Senate  race. 

The  Democrats  could  have  _. 
tisan  in  their  approach  to  New 
shire.  On  January  27,  1975,  I  .. 
following  statement  on  the  Senat ; 

If  the  majority  does  indeed  wish 
mlt  political  theft,  we  could  do  it  q 
lly.  We  coyld  simply  vote,  without 
ado,  to  seat  Mr.  Durkin — and  that 
that.  We  have,  as  Mr.  Wyman's 
endlessly  emphasize,  the  votes  w 
to  do  it. 

At  the  very  least  we  could  exert 
ing  power  unilaterally  to  seat  Mr. 
temporarily  while   the  disputed  " 
analyzed. 

I,  of  course,  opposed  any  sudi  par- 
tisanship, and  the  Democrats  of  tl  le  Sen- 
ate choose  not  to  be  partisan.  Ins  ead  we 
have  acted  consistently  within  th  >  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutior 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
tinue  on  the  constitutional   _ 
started  on  last  January  when   . 
the  question  to  the  Rules  Commi 

That  committee  has  reported 
us. 

To  now  summarily  dismiss  the 
of  the  Rules 

both  its  agreements  and  its  _ 
ments  without  giving  them  due 
eration — would  be  not  only  to 
Constitution  but  the  committee 
as  well.  Activities  of  the  Rules 
tee,  of  course,  are  part  of  the 
workings  of  the  Senate  and  are 
to  precede  the  activities  of  the 
ate. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesident,  \*111  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  couple  of  que  itions? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  great  respfect 
the  Senator  and  his  integrity  apd 
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integrity  of  his  position,  but  I  do  think 
there  are  a  couple  of  points  that  ought 
to  be  clarified. 

First  of  all,  when  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission reviewed  these  three  members 
the  Senator  referred  to,  and  the  rulhigs 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  they  found 
specific  errors  on  the  secretary's  part, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  in  the 
committee  hearings  on  page  116  and  117 
that  Mr.  Durkin  has  since  stipulated  the 
rulings  of  the  commission  were  correct. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can 
leave  the  implication  that  there  was  par- 
tisanship involved  here,  nor  do  I  think 
the  Senator  can  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
ballot  law  commission  composed  of  both 
parties  was  unanimous  in  this  particular 
regard  in  these  cases  on  the  ballots,  for 
example. 

No.  1, 1  would  like  to  be  sure  tliat  the 
record  is  clear  in  that  particular  point, 
but,  I  think  more  important,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  what  he  says  about 
sending  it  back  to  New  Hampshire,  but 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  doing  that  until 
I  have  satisfied  my  own  constitutional 
responsibiUty  in  finding  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Wyman  is  duly  certified.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  tell  me  whether  or 
not  he  thinks  it  is  logical  for  us  to  ask 
for  a  total  recount  rather  than  a  partial 
recount  and  whether  or  not  it  is  logical 
for  us,  the  minority,  to  ask  that  if  we 
are  going  to  use  New  Hampshire  law,  it 
apply  both  to  Mr.  Durkin  and  Mr.  Wy- 
man; that  if  we  are  going  to  use  Rules 
Committee  law,  it  apply  to  both;  that 
we  do  not  apply  one  law  to  one  and 
another  to  the  other.  Is  that  not  a  fairly 
reasonable  thing  to  ask? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  the  first  pohit. 
the  reasons  I  do  not  think  it  is  logical  to 
go  back  and  count  all  ballots  are  two- 
fold. First,  they  already  have  been 
counted  in  the  official  recount;  second, 
and  more  important,  they  have  not  been 
under  secure  control  since  that  election. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  record  has  been  corrected.  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  affidavit  of  the 
letter  from  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  he  says  they  have  been  secured. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  that  point,  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  has  found  other- 
wise. At  least  the  chairman  has  reported 
otherwise.  A  committee  investigator,  as 
I  understand  it,  went  up  there  and  found 
that  some  of  them  were  in  a  warehouse 
which  was  imlocked.  The  door  happened 
to  be  frozen  at  the  time  the  investigator 
got  there,  but  it  was  not  a  locked  door. 
Various  other  ballots  have  experienced 
recounts,  going  from  one  set  of  hands 
to  another,  and  that  simply  has  left  them 
not  in  the  pristine  state  ballots  are  sup- 
posed to  be  when  they  are  eligible  for  re- 
count. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then  the  Senator  Is  say- 
ing that  all  the  rest  of  us  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  cannot  judge  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  amendment  are  saying 
we  cannot  determine  some  of  these 
things.  I  will  not  accept  that. 

The  recount  on  the  180,000  ballots  was 
done  under  New  Hampshire  law;  right? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  recount  of  the  3,500 


ballots  was  done  under  Senate  law; 
right? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Tes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  OK.  those  are  two  dif- 
ferent laws. 

How  can  we  apply  one  standard  in  one 
and  another  standard  to  the  other? 

That  is  what  I  do  not  imderstand.  If 
the  Senator  will  just  explain  to  me  how 
we  can  arrive  at  a  consistent  legal  defini- 
tion for  judging  this  election,  I  would 
be  delighted. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course,  the  180.- 

000  ballots  were  not  challenged  at  the 
appropriate  time  for  challenging  when 
they  were  in  a  secure  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  also  point  out 
that  the  Senator's  statement  was  incor- 
rect when  he  said  the  3,500  ballots  were 
recoimted  under  Senate  law.  The  3,500 
ballots  have  never  been  recoimted  by  the 
Senate  imder  Senate  law  or  any  other 
law. 

The  3,500  ballots  were  recounted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  New  Hamp- 
shire law.  They  have  been  segregated 
and  they  were  gone  through  by  both  par- 
ties with  their  counsel  down  in  the  Sen- 
ate basement.  The  parties  stipulated  and 
set  aside  all  those  except  900-some-odd 
and  those  have  not  even  been  recoimted. 

We  have  gone  through  and  taken  ac- 
tion on  many  of  those  ballots  individ- 
ually and  put  the  ballots  into  the  box. 

But  there  has  never  been  any  recount 
of  those  3,500  by  the  Senate  under  Senate 
law  or  under  New  Hamp^iire  law  or  any- 
body else's  law,  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  suggesting. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then  the  matter  hi  the 
Senate  is  under  Senate  law.  The  con- 
tested ballots  were  Judged  imder  Senate 
law,  not  imder  New  Hampshire  law.  We 
can  call  it  anything  we  want  to,  but  there 
are  still  two  laws  that  are  bting  applied, 
one  to  Durkin  and  one  to  Wyman,  one 
by  the  State  and  one  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. That  Is  what  I  do  not  imderstand. 

1  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  get  an 
answer  as  to  how  we  can  apply  the  same 
rules  of  procedure,  the  same  law,  the 
same  sense  of  equity,  to  both  candidates, 
that  Is  all. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Both  candidates  have 
had  ballots  cast  for  whomever  that  were 
challenged  in  appropriate  ways,  and  re- 
counted, first  In  the  first  recount  up 
there;  secondly  in  the  ballot  commis- 
sion's action;  and,  thh-d.  in  the  action 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Fburth,  they 
presumably  will  have  that  opportunity  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  known  at  this  stage 
which  in  all  cases  are  Durkin  ballots  or 
which  are  Wyman  ballots. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  first  recount  was 
held  under  one  law,  the  second  under 
another  law.  and  the  third  under  a  third 
law,  would  the  Senator  think  they  would 
adhere  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  are  seeking  to 
stay  under  the  Constitution,  which  Is  our 
constitutional  responsibility,  to  deter- 
mine an  election. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Under  what  law.  tiie  New 
Hampshire  law  or  the  Senate  law? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  is  our 
guide  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  that  not  apply  \^ 
all  the  ballots  for  both  candidates? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly,  except  for 
those  that  have  not  been  under  secure 
circumstances.  The  Senator  well  knows 
many  have  not  been. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  this  ought  to 
be  clarified  right  at  this  point.  This  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  early  part  of  our 
committee  hearings  on  the  so-caJled  se- 
curity of  the  ballots.  We  have  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  general  which  gives 
ample  evidence  that  there  has  never  been 
any  evidence  of  tampering.  There  has 
never  been  any  charge  with  any  evidence 
at  all  supporting  it,  that  these  ballots 
have  been  tampered  with  or  have  been 
left  in  other  than  secure  conditions. 

Let  me  point  out  further  that  the  State 
of  New  Hfunpshire  sent  its  election  offi- 
cials down  here  to  the  Capitol — could  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly;  I  am  lis- 
tening. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  sent  its  election  officials  down 
here  to  look  at  these  same  ballot  boxes, 
and  to  take  the  constitutional  convention 
ballots  out  of  Uie  boxes  so  they  could 
have  a  recount.  Consequently,  these  have 
never  been  considered  as  less  than  valid 
ballot  boxes.  There  never  has  been  a 
question  raised  with  any  validity  that 
anyone  has  tampered  with  them.  In  fact, 
the  State  has  used  them  to  have  a  re- 
count. I  think  that  should  be  clearly 
stated  at  this  point  in  the  record  again. 
I  think  this  is  a  diversionary  tactic.  I 
think  it  is  a  banana  peel.  I  thhik  it  is  an 
attempt  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
real  issue  at  hand. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  respond  by 
reading  from  the  committee  report,  not 
from  an  official  or  an  employee  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  Victor  Cardosi, 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  stated  in  his  report  on 
January  22,  1975 : 

Major  General  McSwiney  told  us  that  In 
accepting  these  ballots,  he  would  not  take 
the  responsibUlty  for  anything  over  and 
above  normal  security.  There  Is  only  one 
night  watchman /custodian  who  is  also  as- 
dgned  janitorial  work. 

One  of  the  overhead  doors  was  not  locked. 
We  were  told  that  it  did  not  matter  as  the 
door  was  frozen  and  could  not  be  opened. 
Tbe  day  of  our  inspection,  it  was  very  cold 
»ud  we  found  this  to  be  true.  However,  be- 
tween the  time  the  ballots  were  placed  there 
(January  3rd)  and  the  day  of  our  inspection 
(Janxiary  17th)  there  were  several  warm 
days  when  we  feel  that  if  the  door  was  not 
locked,  it  could  have  been  opened. 

The  partitions  between  the  bays  consist 
of  chicken  wire.  8  feet  high,  and  it  would 
not  be  too  dif&cult  to  gain  access  to  bays  8 
and  9  from  the  other  bays. 

The  method  of  sealing  the  cardboard  boxes 
and  the  heavUy  wrapped  packages  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  were  told  by  John 
Fraser  that  some  of  the  checklists  used  In 
the  November  election  were  never  received, 
alao  som.e  were  returned,  as  requested,  to 
town  officials;  therefore,  not  all  of  the  cbeck- 
Usts  are  now  in  storage. 
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That  is  from  the  UJS.  marshal  for  the 
district  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  evidence  that  there  has  been  tamper- 
iiij,'  with  the  ballots? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  we  have  no  such 
evidence,  but  we  do  have  evidence  that 
they  were  not  under  secure  circiun- 
&tances.  That  would  lead  to  a  valid  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  .should  not  be 
recounted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield?  Does  the  Senator  think  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  would  have  used  the 
same  ballots  for  a  recount  on  another 
issue  if  they  were  not  secure  ballots? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  think  any  re- 
count now.  after  this  lack  of  security  and 
this  lapse  of  time,  would  be  open  to  court 
challenge. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  First,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  if  there  were  13  recounts  in 
varying  degrees,  these  ballots  have  been 
handled  in  separate  counties,  not  all  of 
them  13  times,  but  my  imderstanding  is 
13  separate  recounts  with  re-spect  to  some 
of  the  Senate  races.  I  think  It  is  very  Im- 
portant to  go  back  to  what  the  attorney 
general  said.  Republican  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rudman.  This  was  a  statement  he 
made  earlier,  not  4  months  after,  when 
he  wrote  th3  letter  that  the  Senator  has 
referred  to. 

Now,  you  have  to  understand  there  wera 
two  classifications  of  ballots.  The  ballots  that 
you  see  here,  about  180,000  ballots,  were 
never  protested  by  anyone.  There  were 
roughly  3.500  baUots  that  were  In  fact  pro- 
tested. Those  ballots  are  under  very  tight 
security,  the  tightest  security  Imaginable  at 
the  State  police  laboratory  In  the  evidence 
safe.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission  hearings,  it  was  Stated  on  the 
record  and  agreed  to  by  the  parties  that 
these  ballots  will  be  placed  in  a  safe,  warm, 
secure  place  where  they  would  not  get  wet  or 
spoiled  or  what  have  you  if  there  were  any 
reason  ever  to  look  at  them  in  the  future. 
But  they  have  never  been  protested  by  any- 
one, and  I  think  for  anyone  now  to  come  and 
say  "Well,  we  have  some  problems  with  these 
ballots,"  that  Is  Just  confusing  the  public 
and  confusing  the  issue,  and  I  just  do  not 
think  It  is  very  forthright. 

That  is  from  the  State  Republican  at- 
torney general  with  respect  to  the  ballots 
and  with  respect  to  the  so-called  180.000 
ballots  to  which  no  one  ever  made  a 
protest. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  ballots  that 
were  turned  over  to  the  committee.  I 
walked  by  that  room  in  the  basement 
where  the  ballots  are  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  at  vari- 
ous other  times.  I  have  always  seen  a 
couple  of  Capitol  guards  sitting  in  the 
hall  watching  them  with  apparently  ex- 
treme care.  Why  that  guard? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  wanted  to  give  those 
ballots  complete  security  once  they  were 
brought  down  here  to  Washington.  They 
are  placed  in  there  under  the  tightest 
of  seciurity  with  the  guards  on  the  doors. 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  each  have  a  kev. 
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We  have  two  locks  on  there 
us  have  a  key. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Was  that 
the  concurrence  of  the 
bers  of  the  committee? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Then  .. 
recognize  that  there  is  a  neei 
rity  and  holding  ballots  whii 
be  looked  at  after  an  electioi 
sence  of  any  such  security 
ballots  in  New  Hampshire 
disqualifies  tho.se  ballots 
consideration. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.     Will     1 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  answer  t 
tion  of  the  Senator  from 
yes.  but  I  think  also  that  it 
portant  to  know  that  no 
arose  to  any  of  those  180,000  _ 
after  the  Secretary  of  State 
through  all  of  that  recount 
Mr.   Wyman  had  found  out 
Durkin  was  the  winner.  Tha  ; 
you  first  heard  questions  r? 
the  180,000.  going  back  to  „ 
and  precincts,  about  some  rolls 
supposedly  off  the  machines, . 
of  the  machine  tallies,  where 
went  out  and  tried  to  dredg( 
people  to  say,  "That  is  not 
voted.  I  voted  some  other  w 
voted  illegally."  They  came  .^ 
fidavits  to  try  to  raise  questior  s 
spite  of  all  of  that,  there  has  r 
a  charge  of  fraud  in 
this. 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Will     th« 
yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  > 
question  of  the  chairman  and 
yield. 

The  law  in  New  Hampshire 
derstand  it,  says  it  is  the  — ._., 
voter  which  must  be  determined 
case  of  these  famous  "skip-^ 
lots,  that  law  was  heeded  by 
Committee,  to  the  best  of  its  i, 
responsibility  to  determine  the 
the  voter  overriding  the  tec 
quirements  of  the  law.  Tliat  is 
of  New  Hampshii-e,  as  I 
That  is  what  the  Rules 
It  is  consistent  with  New 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator 
It  certainly  was  our  attempt 
mine  the  intent  of  the  voter. 
been  our  overriding  considera 
interpretation  of  the  New  Han 
by  the  courts  has  been  to  the  , 
the  election  laws  are  directory, 
datory,  and  that  the  pui-pose.is 
determine  the  intent  of  the  . 
is  what  we  actually  tried  to 
I  know  the  distinguished 
New  Hampshire  will  be 
while. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Will    the 
yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield 
Mr.    HATFIELD.    I    appr 
much  tlie  Senator  yielding. 

The  Senator  has  just  heard 
man  of  the  committee  outline 
tailed  procedure  which  we  ._ 
order  to  guarantee  the  securits 
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I  supix)se  it  is  costing  tJie  t  ixpayers 
maybe  $1,000  a  week  to  main»in  two 
guards  down  there  24  hours  a  <  ay,  with 
two  fat  padlocks  on  the  door. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California 
think  it  makes  sense  to  have  thii  healthy 
expenditure,  and  this  type  of  a  securitv 
progiam  to  protect  insecure  bal  ots' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  did  not  un  ierstand 
the  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  ballots  are  bal- 
lots as  to  which  question  has  be(  u  raised 
as  to  their  integrity,  why  go  to  all  that 
trouble  to  protect  something  th  it  is  not 
secure? 

Mr.  CR.\NSTON.  As  I  undei'si  and,  the 
ballots  being  protected  are  so-c  died  .se- 
cure ballots. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  Let  me  si  y  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  we  brought 
down  all  the  180.000  ballots.  We  sent  the 
U.S.  marshal  and  the  Sergeant  tt  Arms 
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of  the  Senate  up  there.  We  had  a  great 
carnvan  of  ballots  coming  down  from  vp 
there  under  guard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  understand  what 
the  Sena^r  is  saying. 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Does     tha 
sen.se? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  think 

sense,  since  there  are  those,  the  ^^... 

among  them,  who  want  those  ballots 
counted.  So  they  should  be  hai  died  as 
securely  as  possible,  to  avoid  ai  y  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  tiinks  it 
is  worth  the  cost? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly.  W ;  live  in 
a  world  where  few  people  are  pi  ivlleged 
to  have  free  elections,  and  a  worl  i  where 
there  are  people  who  are  willin  ;  to  die 
for  that  privilege.  So  I  think  we  lave  an 
obligation  to  make  all  elections  ind  the 
proceedings  in  connection  with  hem  as 
secure  as  possible.  That  is  what 
seeking  to  do  here,  and  that  is  ouil< 
tion  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  till  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  1,  I  simi  ly  say 
they  ought  to  be  counted  under  tl  le  same 
procedures  for  Wyman  as  for  Du  rkin.  If 
they  are  "skip-Louie"  or  "skip-I  urkin." 
take  them  out.  Whatever  staniard  is 
asked  for;  I  will  support  the  Ser  ator  in 
that.  But  give  us  one  standi  rd  for 
everyone. 

I  am  a  little  tired  of  hearing  thi ;  state- 
ment that  none  of  the  180,000 
were  protested  by  anyone.  That  . 

not  a  fact.  They  were  protested 

the  Secretary  of  State,  they  we-e  pro- 
tested before  the  court,  but  now  i  -e  hear 
the  Senator  saying,  "We  do  no  think 
they  were  protested." 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  recoid.  The 
machines  were  protested,  the  absentees 
were  protested.  But  now  all  of  a  sudden 
someone  says  to  me  on  the  Sena  e  floor 
that  they  were  not  protested.  Tha  t  is  not 
the  fact.  They  were  protested  tli  le  and 
time  again.  The  fact  Is  that  the  7  have 
been  protested  all  the  way  throuf  h,  and 
now  it  is  the  Rules  Committee—  - 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Not    all    th  B 
through. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  was  no 
at  the  time  of  the  recount. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Tliey  were  protested 
right  there  In  New  Hasipelilre  darliis  the 
recount  and  in  the  eouits.  I  will  show 
the  Senator  the  court  decision,  n  says. 
-We  will  not  consldra:  your  protest,  ICr. 
Wyman,  because  timt  is  a  matter  for  the 
Senate  to  determine." 

Then,  here  comes  the  Senate,  ia  all  its 
nobility,  and  says,  "We  are  not  going  to 
recognize  the  protest" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  imderstand  Mr. 
Wyman  protested  those  ballots  on  No- 
vember 27. 

Mr.  CANNON,  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  protest  was  first  filed  in  Biggs  let- 
ter of  November  27,  which  was  after  the 
secretary  of  state  protested  the  recount 
and  came  up  with  tiie  other  coimt. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Now.  let  us  talk  about  the 
protests  made  in  the  precincts.  They 
were  before  the  27th.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  protest  on  the  machines  before  then. 
Let  us  talk  about  the  absentee  ballots 
before  the  27th.  Do  not  limit  It  to  one 
categoi-y  of  protests.  Talk  about  it  all. 

The  fact  is  that  those  protests  were 
made  before  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
it  is  on  page  1344  of  the  hearings.  Look 
it  up;  it  is  there  in  black  and  white. 

Let  us  just  keep  the  record  clear.  We 
cannot  escape  this.  We  cannot  change 
the  record.  We  cannot  change  the  facts. 
The  protests  were  made,  and  the  Senate 
is  denying  access  to  a  hearing  on  the 
protests,  because  the  Rules  Committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  just  does  not  think  it  is 
necessary. 

I  hfeve  seen  an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
think  Washington  is  the  source  of  ulti- 
mate wisdom  in  this  world.  I  never  have; 
but  we  are  beginning  to  act  like  it.  when 
we  say  we  can  read  the  voters'  minds, 
that  we  know  what  they  meant.  Whether 
they  were  old.  young,  infirm,  or  healthy 
does  not  make  any  difference;  we  can 
read  their  minds,  so  we  can  set  our  own 
law.  give  all  the  ballots  to  one  candidate, 
and  take  away  all  the  ballots  from  an- 
other candidate.  Whether  we  apply  one 
law  to  one  candidate  and  another  to  the 
other  does  not  matter,  because  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  ultimate  source  of  aU  wisdom. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
suggest  that  we  siiould  ignore  the  part  of 
the  New  Hampshire  law  which  says  it  is 
the  responslWlity  of  those  counting  the 
votes  to  seek  to  determine  the  Intent  of 
the  voter,  beyond  the  tedmlcal  reqnlie- 
ment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  I  Just  suggest  that 
we  apply  the  same  law  to  both  candi- 
dates. To  seek  to  abide  by  the  New 
Hampshire  law  Is  a  noble  purpose,  and 
I  am  all  for  It.  But  do  It  for  both,  w>ply 
the  same  standard  to  both  sides.  Do  not 
do  It  for  one  and  refuse  the  same  privi- 
lege to  the  other. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  disenfranchising 
110,000  people,  at  least.  In  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  tmless  we  allow  them 
all  to  vote  under  the  same  rule,  the  same 
law.  the  same  process. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  not  done 
that,  but  should  have.  It  Is  just  a  matter 
of  equity. 

Mr.   McCLURE.   Mr.  President.  wIH 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

cxxi — lai^—tun  u 


Mr.  McCIJDRB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding,  because  there  has  been  a 
statement  inade  here,  uid  the  chairman 
of  the  Roles  Committee  resptModed  to 
the  guestioa  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  regard  to  the  application  ol 
New  Hampshire  law. 

This  mattn-  was  ddaated  rather  ex- 
tensively yesterday  afternoon,  and  per- 
haps needs  some  repetitiCHi  again  today, 
because  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  does 
clearly  state  that  we  will  not  make  tech- 
nical rules  apply  to  the  baUot  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  voter. 

But  the  New  Hampshire  law  also  saj'S 
that  if  you  mark  the  straight  party  bal- 
lot circle,  skipping  the  square  does  not 
invalidate  the  vote  for  that  person^ 
there  is  no  ottier  evidence  on  the  ballot 
of  intention  that  that  person  be  left  out. 

I  refer  again,  as  I  did  s^sterday.  to 
the  case  of  Barr  against  Stevens,  de- 
cided by  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1919. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  ballot 
that  the  court  was  construing  in  that 
case.  It  appears  on  page  1247  of  volume 
2  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  for  a  question,  and 
I  do  not  like  his  yielding  on  my  time  for 
making  out  a  case,  rather  than  for  ask- 
ing a  question.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
use  his  own  time  tor  that,  that  Is  fine. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  permit  me  to  respond  to  the 
earlier  question  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia had  a^ed? 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  the  Senator's  own 
time.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  asked  a 


question,  but  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
respond  on  his  own  time.  I  will  be  happy. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  not  go- 
ing to  run  me  short  on  time,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  run  him  short.  I  yield  the 
Senator  fn«n  Idaho  S  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding.  Appar- 
ently the  Senator  from  Nevada  did  not 
want  me  to  answer  the  question  aecord- 
ing  to  Uie  ruling  of  that  case,  but  the 
ballot  shown  in  the  Bxcama  here  venr 
clearly  indicates  that  the  skinted  square 
still  counts. 

If  the  Senator  from  CaUftwnia  will 
listen  to  the  explanation  of  that  ballot, 
and  look  at  it  in  the  record,  it  Is  very 
clear,  from  the  court  deci^on.  that  they 
were  to  vote  for  three  persons  for  county 
commissioner. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  a  moment,  I  will  be 
glad  to. 

They  wrote  in  two  names,  and  they 
skipped  two  boxes  imder  the  straight 
party  designation,  and  the  court  said 
that  was  a  vote  for  four  people. 

The  court  could  not  have  been  more 
Idain  in  its  construction  of  that  partlcn- 
lar  aspect  of  New  Hampshire  law  than 
it  was  in  that  case,  where  skipping  two 
boxes  meant  two  votes  for  the  persons 
who  were  skipped,  even  thou^  tiiey 
were  skipped,  by  what  was  a  straight 
party  designation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
production of  that  ballot,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  hearings  record, 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko  at  this  point. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  ballot 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  wiU 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU 
Nay  this  on  the  time  that  I  was  yielded 
by  the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  have  read  the  committee  report,  and 
I  have  looked,  along  with  others,  at  the 
reproduction  of  that  ballot.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator. 

That  is  the  very  thing  we  should  de- 
bate and  decide  in  this  body  after  the 
Senate  decides,  if  it  so  decides  to  defeat 
the  Weicker  motion,  so  that  we  can  get 
to  such  matters. 

It  is  not  relevant,  particularly  to  this 
debate,  because  it  is  a  matter  we  can  de- 
cide one  way  or  another  if  we  reject  the 
Weicker  motion.  That  is  the  proper  Ume 
to  debate  decisions  like  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  for  some  comments, 
both  as  to  a  general  nature  and  as  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

First,  I  think  it  important  to  point  out 
certain  comments  that  were  made  back 
on  January  28  when  we  debated  this  mo- 
tion prior  to  the  elaborate  determina- 
tions of  the  committee.  The  chairman 
(BCr.  Cannon)  made  the  following  state- 
ment—ha«  is  where  I  think  we  are  losing 
siflbt  of  the  problem  and  more  specif- 
ically as  to  why  it  should  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire— Mr.  Cannon  said: 

I  think  not  at  this  time.  I  do  nut  think 
that  would  be  carrying  out  the  constitutional 
responsibility.  I  belleTe  the  Senate  coiUd  do 
it  in  one  Instance  or  two  instances.  I  «-ill 
recite  what  I  believe  them  to  be. 

One  instance  vould  lie  if  the  Senate  re- 
views the  election  and  comes  up  with  an  ab- 
solute tie.  Then  the  Senate  could  declare  the 
■eat  vacant  and  refer  the  matter  back  to  the 
Senate  for  such  further  action  as  tlicy  desire 
to  take. 

The  other  instance  would  be  if  the  Senate 
attempted  to  determine  the  intent  of  the 
voters  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
we  oome  out  and  say  that  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  intent  of  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
ablre,  for  whatever  reason,  in  the  process  of 
examining  the  ballots  or  counting  the  bal- 
lots. If  that  should  take  place,  then  I  think 
It  would  be  Incumbent  upon  the  Senate  to 
say.  "We  wUl  have  to  declare  the  seat  vacant. 
"We  cannot  determine  what  tiiese  voters 
intend." 

TUB  was  a  statement  back  in  January 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  very  argument  that  we  have  going 
here  is  an  argument  based  on  confusion 
on  several  points: 

Pint,  over  the  secui-ity  of  the  ballots 

I  am  dot  going  ahead  for  one  second 
lambasting  the  opinions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  California  and 
Nevada  as  to  the  adequacy  or  inadeqiiacy 
of  security  in  New  Hampdiire  or  down 
here.  We  can  see  right  away  that  it  is 
at  issue,  and  there  is  no  way  of  resolving 
i*. 

Quite  frankly  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire.  Even  in  the  face  of 
that,  there  are  members  of  the  committee 
who  feel  that  our  sense  of  security  is 
better  than  his. 

Automatically  we  have  this  very  con- 
fusion coining  upon  the  scene. 

Then  we  get  into  the  business  of  the 
ballots  and  whether  they  were  coimted 
or  not,  imder  New  Hampshire  law  or 
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under  Senate  law.  Then  we  g#t  to  the 
business  of  the  pixttests. 

So,  I  think  it  is  vei-y  obvious, 
the  comments  of  the  dlstinguisl^ 
tor  from  California,  and  the 
that  ensued,  that  there  is  conflislon, 

That  is  what  is  fitting  in, 
the  second  category  as  to  why 
go  back  to  New  Hampshire  ai 
ated  by  the  distinguished  Senior 
Nevada  back  in  January. 

In   that   same   January   dellate 
Senator  from  Nevada  made  a 
which  obviously  has  not  held 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  is 
wrongdoing  in  any  way.  manner 
or    form,    but    it    is    a    fact 
proceedings. 

The  Senator  stated  lliat 

The  I7.S.  Senate  will  try  to  det«lmine  the 
intent  of  those  voters,  liTespectiv  >  of  what 
the  election  officials  of  New  Hamp  hire  said. 
We  will  do  it  under  luiiforni  gro  ind  rules 
that  wlU  apply  equally  to  Mr.  Durlln  and  to 
Mr.  Wyman. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  ish  matter 
of  fact,  no  matter  wliat  side  of  he  argu- 
ment you  sit  on,  tlie  rules  havepiot  been 
applied  equally. 

Mr.  STONE.  Ml-.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  1  minuje  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distfiguished 
Senator  from  Florida 

I  make  those  comments  in  i  general 
natme.  We  are  looking  for  the  specifics 
and  are  going  to  argue  about  t  lose  spe- 
cifics. But  it  is  the  veiy  fact  of  he  ai'gu- 
ment  and  the  inability  to  res  Ive  that 
argument  that,  in  my  way  of  ;hinking, 
demands  that  this  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire,  which  is  exactly  irhat  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  said 
back  in  Januaiy. 

I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  Is  this  a  ques  ion  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  STONE.  There  will  be  ^out  two 
or  three  short  ones. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  delighte  I 

Mr.  STONE.  The  disUnguishe  1 
from  Connecticut  is  asking 
before  deciding  the  contested 
declare  the  seat  vacant  and 
matter   back    to   New 
another  election.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No,  that  is 
because  we  have  been  in  the 

Mr.  STONE.  We  have  not 
these  Issues  before  us  yet. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  have  not!  voted  on 
them,  but  we  have  explored  them  in 
depth  over  the  course  of  4  dayi 

This  Ls  not  the  same  situation 
January  where  automatically 
stage  I  said  that  we  could  even 
the  material  compiled  up  to 
that  confusion  was  going  to 
have  examined  the  issues  rathfer 
tail,  probably  in  as  much  de^il 
will  when  we  get  to  the  specifii 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  the  thesis  oi 
tinguished    Senator    from 
that  the  Senate  has  the  pow 
sider  and  judge  or  the  duty? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  has  the 
has    the   constitutional   powe: 
Senate  to  go  ahead  and  judge 

Mr.  STONE.  What  about 
in  article  I,  section  5,  that  ea^h  House 
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shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election 
not  "shall"  mean  "must"? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STONE.  Then,  really,  does 
distinguished  Senator's  thesis 
Senate  has  the  power  give  way 
specific  constitutional  language 
have  the  duty? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  if  it  is  pos4ible  to 
judge  we  must  judge? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STONE.  Then  is  it  not  mofe 
sistcnt  with  article  I,  section  5, 
Senate  to  come  to  votes  on  these 
and  if  ve  tie  or  if  we  are  unable 
science  to  vote  and,  tlierefore,  to 
that  at  lliat  point 
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Senatoi's  time  has  exph*ed 

Mr.   WEICKER.  I  yield  myself 
time  that  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  STONE  (continuing) .  At 
declare  the  seat  vacant  rather 
fore  we  even  come  to  grips? 

Mr.     WEICKER.     Here    the 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Florida 
positive  and  vei*y  correct  when 
tlie  Constitution  as  to  the  word 
as  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
we  liave  tlie  power.  All  that  is 
Then  he  uses  the  words  "but  is 
more  con.sistent?" 

Now.  we  fade  away  from  the 
tution,  and  then  it  becomes  a 
interpretation. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is,  if  he 
read  that  book,  where  does  it  say 
sliall  arrive  at  such  a  judgment 
ing  the  matter  to  the 
Rules    and    Administration    an< 
bring  it  back  to  the  Senate 
There  is  no  such  requii'ement 
Constitution. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  is 

Mr.   WEICKER.   Excuse  me. 
yield  to  the  Senator  after  I  hav  5 
pleted  my  remarks. 

So  then  it  becomes  a  matter  o 
ment  as  to  how  we  best  exercise 
stitutional  responsibility.  It  coul 
Uie  Committee  on  Rules  and 
tion.  It  could  go  to  a  special 
tee.  It  could  go  to  the  Senate  as  a 

Yes,  we  have  the  power  to  send 
to  New  Hampshire. 

What  has  changed  is  what  is 
of  us  by  tiie  American  people 
sense  of  making  our  judgments 
and  accurate  and  fair,  and  as  thi 
tor  well  knows  the  constitutional 
it  used  to  be  that  the  U.S.  Senatoi-s 
selecte..  by  State  legislatures, 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  to  be  an  imperfect  syste^i 
then  we  went  to  the  direct 
Senators. 

I  am  saying  Uie  same  thing  her 
used  to  be  decided  by  the 
Rules  and  Administration  or  by 
select  group  of  the  Senate  is  now 
decided  by  tlie  people  of  New 
This  in  no  way  does  violence  to  thi 
which  we  have  to  make  the 
The  judgment  is  for  the  people 
Hampshire.  They  can  render  a 
equitable  decision  on  this  matter, 

Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Senator  fro^i 
necticut  will  permit  the  Junior 
from  Florida  to  observe,  that  is 
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tortured    construction     of    the     word 
"shaU."        

Mr.  WEICKER.  Why  is  it  any  more 
tortured  than  sending  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration? 

Mr.  STONE.  Much,  much  more 
tortured. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Why? 

Ml-.  STONE.  I  am  about  to  say  wli.v.  It 
is  much  more  tortured  to  say  that  shall 
be  the  judgment,  I  believe,  by  refusing 
to  judge,  as  opposed  to  saying  that  a 
preliminary  determination  will  be  made 
by  a  committee  before  being  referred  to 
tlie  full  Senate.  That  manner  of  judging 
is  totally  consistent  with  how  you  pro- 
cedurally go  about  judging,  but  it  is  not 
consistent,  in  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  FlorWa,  to  say  that  we  will  jiidge 
by  refusing  to  judge  and  tossing  it  back 
for  election  under  different  circiun- 
stances,  at  a  different  time,  unless  the 
Senate  is  unable  to  determuie  who  re- 
ceived the  most  votes  in  a  valid,  fair 
exercise  of  judgment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  E^'en  granting  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  let 
us  say  it  is  made  in  good  faith  and 
without  any  partisan  considerations 
whatsoever,  and  let  us  assume  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
were  made  in  good  faith  without  any 
partisan  considerations. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  does  assiune 
that  as  the  Senator  said.  There  is  no 
Question  about  it 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have,  what  I  consider  to  be.  a  valid  dis- 
agreement between  two  U.S.  Senators  as 
to  how  best  to  handle  it  luider  the  powers 
given  to  us  by  the  Constitution.  So  that  is 
getting  exactiy  to  the  pomt  of  why  it 
should  be  sent  back  to  New  Hampshue. 

So  I  respect  the  opinion.  I  respect  boUi 
the  correct  recitation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  dlsUugtiished  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  then  I  respect  his  opinion. 
but  tiiere  are  two  things  that  are  being 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fiom 
Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  other  comments 
upon  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  and  then  I  shall 
sield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

In  case  he  might  have  any  comments 
to  make,  I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  I  am  going  to  make 
several  comments  on  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  he  has  a  chance  to  come 
back  at  me  for  any  disagreements  he 
might  have. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia puts  great  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  47  States  of  the  Union  do  their 
balloting  in  a  certain  way,  thus  imply- 
ing that  there  is  something  odd-ball 
about  the  way  New  Hampshire  does  its 
balloting. 

We  get  down  to  the  very  issue  that 
I  think  is  Important  in  this  situation, 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  States'  rights 
and  the  fact  that  New  Hampshire's  pro- 
cedures have  not  been  overturned  by  any 
couit  that  I  know  of.  They  are  consid- 


eved  perfectly  valid.  Z  do  not  know  v^at 
the  procedures  are  In  California.  Z  am 
sure  tbey  work  vtH  and  have  been  tested 
legally  and  have  withstood  that  test. 

I  do  not  care  if  47  States  are  doing 
it  one  way  and  New  Hampshire  is  doing 
it  another  way.  T3iat  is  their  privilege 
as  a  soveragn  State.  I  suggest  to  all  my 
colleagues  that  they  might  contemplate 
this  particular  issue,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  makes  New  Hampsliire's  pro- 
cedures not  as  good  as  another  State's. 
We  have  no  way  of  judging  that.  Tliat 
is  a  matter  to  be  judged  in  the  ctjurts. 
I  am  sure  it  has  been  subjected  to  court 
tests  and  has  sur^'ived.  So  it  Is  just 
as  good  as  the  pi-ocedures  in  tlic  other 
47  SUtes. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  course  of  that 
proceeding,  a  fhial  determination  was 
made  that  Mr.  Wyman  was  the  winner. 
It  is  Important  to  keep  that  in  mind, 
because  Uie  distinguislied  Senator  from 
California  kept  i-eferrmg  to  the  protest- 
ing and  the  anarchy  that  it  might  lead 
to  in  the  election  process. 

Let  us  be  vei-y  clear  on  the  fact  Uiat 
Mr.  Durkin,  under  tlie  law  of  the  State 
of  New  Hamp>shu-e,  never  was  finall}' 
certified  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire under  New  Hampshire  law.  He  was 
not.  He  received  a  certificate.  It  was  a 
conditional  certificate,  based  on  subse- 
quent appeal  by  the  other  contestant, 
Mr.  Wyman.  Such  an  appeal  did  take 
Place  under  New  Hampshire  law,  and 
that  appeal  ended  in  a  reversal,  in  a 
judgment  for  Mr.  Wyman.  Therefore, 
the  final  result  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
New  Hampshire  election  process,  was 
that  Mr.  Wyman  was  the  winner. 

The  protesting  that  came  about,  with 
much  sound  and  fury  and  obfuscation,  I 
might  add,  of  the  entire  procedures — 
came  hxan  the  other  side.  They  were  the 
ones  who  came  to  Washington  and  tried 
to  use  a  majority  to  overturn  what  clear- 
ly had  been  established  by  New  Hamp- 
shire law. 

True,  I  am  not  arguing  that  this  body 
cannot  go  ahead  and  overturn  that  re- 
sult We  can.  We  can  do  it  in  any  elec- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  If 
we  wish,  lliat  is  our  power.  The  question 
is.  Do  we  want  to  exercise  that  power? 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Wyman  is  concerned. 
It  is  funny  how  one  gets  on  the  defensive 
in  these  matters  in  such  a  hurry.  He  is 
the  one  who  was  the  winner  under  New 
Hampshire  law;  yet.  he  is  the  one  who 
Is  perfectly  willing  to  say,  -OK.  Since 
there  seems  to  be  questions  of  fairness 
and  what  have  you — not  irregularities 
or  corruption— let  us  send  it  back  to  New 
Hampshire." 

Right  now,  mitfl  the  Senate  makes  a 
move,  Mr.  Wyman  is  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshue,  by  New  Hampshire  law. 
I  do  not  want  that  to  get  lost  in  the 
rhetoric.  New  Hampshire  has  decided. 
What  now  has  to  come  to  pass  is  what 
the  Senate  does  with  tliat  r«sult  This  is 
in  the  absence  of  any  specific  allegations 
of  corruption  or  fraud  or  illegality. 

The  Senator  from  California  raised 
this  matter,  and  1  wUl  not  go  over  It, 
because  I  discussed  it  at  length  with  the' 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ftorida. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  Con- 
stitutk>n,  behaving  within  the  Constttu- 


ttei,  we  can  bdiave  within  the  ConsUtu- 
tkn  of  the  United  States  by  sending  this 
auitter  teck  to  Ifcw  Hampshire.  We  are 
noi  sstec  outside  our  powers  in  any  man - 
ner.  shape,  or  form. 

It  is  imusual;  it  is  new.  That  should 
not  bother  tlie  Senator  from  California. 
He  Ins  besi  in  the  forefront  of  trying  the 
new,  much  to  his  credit.  So  I  find  it  odd. 
I  am  surprised — ^not  in  the  soise  of  the 
position  taken,  but  in  the  sense  of  try- 
ing to  stick  with  the  old  method — at  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  ballot  law 
comnusslon.  of  course,  there  were  two 
BepuUicans  and  one  Democrat;  and  this 
further  reinforces  the  two-vote  win  by 
Mr.  Wyman,  for  the  reason  that  the  deci- 
sions by  the  ballot  law  commission  were 

I  do  not  know  how  else  New  Hampshire 
is  supposed  to  operate,  except  within  its 
own  laws — and  where  you  do  have  a  bi- 
partisan commission  and  the  decision 
comes  oat  unanimous. 

One  can  push  hard  to  have  this  mat- 
ter resolved  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  no 
logic  is  going  to  prevtdl.  It  will  be  the 
votes  that  will  prevail.  The  logic,  the 
facts,  the  principles — they  are  an  in 
place.  That  is  why  I  plead  that  this  mat- 
ter not  take  on  a  partisan  tone  In  any 
way.  Rather,  as  each  person  presents  an 
idea,  let  as  have  a  chance  to  go  back  and 
forth  on  the  matter,  see  where  the  logic 
and  p.nnciple  lie,  and  have  the  Members 
make  up  their  minds  on  that  basis. 
rather  than  any  ether  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Ml.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  indicated  that 
this  would  be  novel  and  unique.  I  share 
the  view  that  has  been  stated  and  re- 
stated. I  do  not  fault  anyone  for  the 
view  they  may  hold,  but  I  can  determine 
quite  easily  that  there  are  61  Democrats 
in  this  Cliamber  and  38  Republicans.  So 
I  am  not  mider  any  illusion  as  to  how  the 
Weicker  amendmmt  will  be  dealt  wttii. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  ifMig^g 
that  we  can  decide  our  responsibility  im- 
der the  ConstltuticHi,  which  says  that 
each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
elections  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  Membos.  by  finding,  as  has  been 
defined  time  after  time  after  time,  that 
the  record  is  tOled  nith  imcertalnties.  We 
can  discharge  that  responsibility  by  de- 
claring the  seat  vacant,  which,  hi  effect 
is  what  the  Weicker  amendment  would 
do.  It  is  not  totally-  new.  It  has  been  done 
in  the  past. 

Zn  the  peiod  since  1913,  'vhen  the  17th 
amendment  was  adtqited.  the  Senate.has 
twice  declared  vacancies,  after  falling 
to  seat  the  certificated  Senator.  Diese 
cases  involved  William  8.  Vare  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Frank  L.  Smith  of  QUnols. 
Both  cases  are  discussed  in  the  compila- 
tion entitled  "Senate  Election,  Expulsion 
and  Censure  Cases  (1&72)."*  So  this  Is 
within  the  power  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
discharge  our  respcmsibillty  under  the 
Constttatkm. 

Mr.  President  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas undentands  that  every  Mevabtr  ol 
the  Senate  is  aware  of  tttt  oniqiaeness 
of  these  proceedings.  The  Senate,  on  ser- 
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eral  occasions  since  ttie  1913  dii-ect  elec- 
tion constitutional  amendment,  has 
been  called  upon  to  decide  disputed  elec- 
tions; but  never  before  have  the  circum- 
stances been  at  all  comparable  to  those 
which  apply  in  this  case. 

The  Senate  is  called  upon  not  only  to 
make  a  determination  of  fact  by  this 
amendment  but  also  to  make  very  diffi- 
cult decisions  of  judgment  about  voter 
intent  in  no  less  than  26  or  27  specific 
instances. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  gone  over 
this  matter  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hours,  but  it  has  spent  about  5  months 
grappling  with  this  question.  They  have 
studied  the  mattei*.  There  have  been  in- 
consistencies within  the  committee.  Now 
we  find,  at  the  end  of  that  period— we 
were  all  told  in  January  that  this  mat- 
ter would  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
would  come  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  2  or  3  weeks  and  it  would  be 
.all  cleared  up — the  confusion  has  be- 
^  come  greater  instead  of  diminished. 

I  am  certain  that  the  committee 
sought  some  fair  resolution  of  the  mat- 
ter. They  tried  to  reduce  it  so  it  could 
be  at  least  manageable,  to  some  degi-ee, 
but  so  naiTowed  the  scope  of  the'iuquh-y 
that  the  issue  has  been  reduced  to  a  con- 
sideration of  27  ballots.  Presumably,  the 
Somte's  determination  of  the  di.spute 
could  revolve  aiound  thase  ballot.s  and 
how  we  call  them,  how  we  vote. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  stated  time 
and  again,  that  simply  is  not  fair  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshh-e,  nor  is  It  In 
keeping  with  any  reasonable  reading  of 
the  Senate's  constitutional  direction  to 
be  the  judge  of  its  own  membership. 

At  the  outset  of  the  committee's  study, 
the  then  very  reasonable  determination 
was  made  to  restrict  tlie  inquii-y  only  to 
those  ballots  which  had  been  disputed  in 
previous  recounts.  Events — and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rules  Committee  inquhy— 
have  now  i-endercd  that  judgment 
Inadequate. 

Take,  for  example,  the  exchange  be- 
tween two  of  our  colleagues  which  took 
place  recently  on  the  Senate  floor.  A 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  was 
asked  whether  the  same  rules  and  stand- 
ards should  apply  to  aU  the  ballots  that 
were  cast  in  the  New  Hampshire  election 
or  whether  the  3.500  which  had  been  dis- 
puted should  be  treated  dllTerently  from 
the  rest.  The  reply  from  the  committee 
member  was  "Tiiat  is  a  very  tough  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  tough  ques- 
tion. Obviously,  all  votes  should  be 
treated  the  same.  If  those  ballots,  for 
example,  on  which  the  Republican 
straight  ticket  is  voted  but  the  box  next 
to  Mr.  Wyman's  name  is  left  blank  are 
not  to  be  counted  for  Mr.  Wyman,  then 
those  baUots  which  are  similarly  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballots  shoiUd  not  be  counted 
for  Mr.  DurUn. 

That  does  not  seem  to  be  very  difficult 
to  understand  or  comprehend  or  to  dem- 
onstrate. 

If  the  New  Hampshire  electi<Hi  law  Is 
to  be  ignored  in  a  few  cases— a  coune  X 
do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
Senate  to  follow— then  it  should  be 
ignored  consistently  in  all  analogous 
cases. 


wh(  t 
t< 


t  m 


I  would  much  prefer  to  see  _.. 
decide  to  honor  New  Hampshire 
slstently — but  no  matter  w 
cision  may  be  on  the  degi-ee 
should  feel  bound  by  State  . 
minimal  demand  is  that  we  be 

Some  of  the  membei-s  of 
Committee  have  been  deeply 
this  matter  for  the  last  .5  m 
be.  with  great  justification, 
for  them  to  regain  their 

this  point — to  be  able  to 

forest  from  the  trees.  That  maj 
standable,  certainly  based  on 
and  weeks  and  months  that 
the  committee  have  worked  or 

The  niembeis  of  the  c 

have  felt  it  appropriate  to 

tention  on  the  disputed  ballot! 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
low  any  final  determination 
on  so  nanx)w  a  basis. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  fr 
believes   there   i.s   much   met|t 
amendment  of  t)\e  Srnatov 
iiecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  

sent  that  a  memo  concerning 
ate's  authority  to  declare  a  ^ 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 

There  t>eing  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  piiiufd  in  t 
as  follow.s: 

SENATE'S   AUTHORHY    To    DEcLAHE 

Article  I,  Section  5  of  the  tJ.S. 
provides  that  "Each  House  shall 
of  the  elections,  retiinis  and 
its  own  members  . . ." 

lu  the  period  since  19) :J,  whe 
Anienduieut  was  adopted,  the 
i7cice  declared  vacancies  after 
i.he  certificated  Senator.  These  .... 
WiUiam  S.  Vave  of  Penifeylvanla 
1:  Smith  of  Illinoi.<:.  Both  cases  ai 
ill  the  compilation  entitled  Sena 
Expulsion  and  Censure  cases  ( 
lifthed  for  the  Senate  Rules 

=133  WilUam  S.  WUson  v 

Congrefismau  William  S.  Vare  _ 
i-\imbent  Senator  George  Whartoi 
the    Pennsylvania    Republican    I 
1926.  Vare  subsequently  defeated 
WiUiam  B.  Wilson  by  175,000  votes 
Senate  convened  lu  1927,  Vare  w( !, 
stand  aside,  first,  because  a  Seuai 
tee  was  Investigating  excessive 
peuditures  In  the  Republican 
second,  because  Wilson  had  flle( 
contest    alleging    corrupt 
registration  and  voting,  and 
laritles.  On  December  6,    1929, 
voted  68  to  22  to  deny  Vare  the  ; 
voted  66  to  15  that  WUson  was  « 
Thereafter.  Joseph  R.  Grundy  was  . 
to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  Goreruc  r 
sj'lvania. 

i;134  Prank  L.  Suiiih. 

Frank  L.  Smith  defeated  iiic 
ator  William  B.  McKiiiley  in  a 
Prinxary  In   1926.  He  went  on  to 
Democrat,  George  Breujian,  by  a 
votes.  In  the  Republican  Prlmnr 
reportedly  spent  «514.000   while 
poitedly    spent    $458,000.    Smith 
Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Cojnmei 
s-iou.  He  reportedly  received  more 
000  from  IllluoLs  public  .seivlce 
in  the  primary.  Although  no  com 
8gaiu.st  Smith,  he  was  denied  a  sea 
of  61  to  23  (January  19,  1928). 
tlon  denying  Smith  a  seat 
ated  a  vacancy.  Oris  F.  Glenn 
in  November  1928  to  oomplete  Sii 
In  another  case,  =169,  P.  Hi^rii 
CUavp-:,  the  Conmilitee  oi»  Riile.s 
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istrai  ion,  alter  investigation. 

that  the  Senate  find  that  no  one 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  declare  that  a  vacancy  existed. 
lution  was  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
and  Senator  Chavez,  who  had  taker 
conditionally,  held  the  seat.  One  r« 
the  Senate  did  not  declare  the  seat 
that  a   vacancy   would  have  been 
gubernatorial    appointment,    alth 
governor  had  been  elected  under 
circumstances  that  brought  the  Chjv 
tion  uito  question. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ha; 
va<'ancies  in  numerous  cases. 

1.  It  being  Impossible  to  determl  te 
elected,  the  House  declares  the  set 
Bowen  V.  DeLarge.  Hinds'  Precedent 
I,  Section  505. 

2.  It  being  impractical  for  the 
determine    with    any    certainty 
elected,  the  .seat  was  declared  vacan 
V.  Moore,  Hinds'  Precedents,  Volun  e 
lion  65. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Elections  , 
not  leading  to  a  certain  conclusion, 
declared  the  seat  vacant.  MUler  v, 
Hiud.s'   Precedents,  Volume  I, 

4.  Wiien  a  member  was  returned 
Joriiy  of  1,  which  was  rendered 
l)y  a  recount,  the  Rouse  declared 
vi<cant.  Archer  v.  Allen,  Rinds' 
Volume  I,  Section  824. 

5.  In  an  early  election  case,  the  »„ 
Itig  ascertained  great  Irregularities, 
the  returned  member,  but  did  not 
testant.  Jackson  v.  Wayne.  Hind 
dents,  Volume  I,  Section  709. 

6.  Vacancies  have  been  declared 
our  other  cases.  See,  for  example, 
Scott.  Vol.  I,  Sect.  773:  Blakev  v 
Vol.  I.  Sect.  323;  Jones  v.  Mann,  Vo 
327;  McFarland  v.  Culpepper.  Vol.  I, 
ilorton  V.  Butler,  Vol.  II,  Sect.  1123 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Ml-.  President,  we 
discussions,  and  we  had  an 
discussion  yesterday  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
erence  to  the  so-called  skip- 
lots.  There  has  been  a  me.. 
prepared  concerning  the  issues 
Mr.  Durkin  on  March  26  with 
ballots.    No.    252,    256,    267,    2 
281,  284,  285,  288,  305.  314.  and 
others.  In  general,  these  ballots 
a  clear,  unmistakable  mark  in 
circle,  together  with  a  clearly 
mark  in  all  or  almost  all  of  the 

next  to  the  names  of  the 

the  same  party  colmnn,  except 
candidate  for  U.S.  Senator.  All 
lots  were  counted  as  straight 

by  State  officials.  On  the  .., ^ 

ed  ballots,  there  was  no  indicatioi 
effort  to  vote  for  Mr.  Durkin. 

In  reviewing  these  ballots,  the 
tee  has  the  duty  to  apply  the  : 
Hampshire.  The  election  was 
under  New  Hampshii-e  law,  „ 
were  guided  by  New  Hampshire 
the  votes  were  tabulated  and 
under  New  Hampshii-e  law.  It  „ 
this  Senator  that  for  the  Senate 
say,  as  lias  been  said  before, 
can  ignore  the  law  of  New 
and  apply  the  will  of  the 
clearly   violate   the   fifth 
clause  on  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  of  New 
.shire  veiy  clearly  provides  that 
lots  should  be  counted  as  straight 
votes  for  all  candidates  in  the 

umn.  The  law  of  New ^ 

vides  that  a  cross  in  the  party 
vote  for  all  candidates  in  that 
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coliunn  except  for  the  candidates  whose 
names  have  been  erased  or  canceled. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
acne  over  time  after  time,  but  I  empha- 
.size  that  an  examination  of  the  law  of 
Ne.v  Hampshire  should  begin  with  the 
.statutes.  The  statutes  provide,  in  chap- 
ter 59.  section  58: 

Marketing.  On  receipt  of  his  ballot  the 
voter  shall  forthwith,  and  without  leaving 
the  enclosed  space,  retire  alone  to  one  of 
the  voting  shelves  or  compartments,  and 
6'/fl7Z  prepare  his  ballot  by  marking  a  cross 
(A')  in  the  circle  if  he  desires  to  vote  a 
straight  ticket.  If  he  desires  to  vote  far  a 
candidate  whose  name  is  not  printed  under 
the  circle  in  which  he  has  nturked  he  shall 
erase  or  cancel  the  name  of  the  candidate  in 
ruch  column  for  whom  he  refuses  to  vote, 
and  may  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  chcice 
by  ma;rking  a  cross  (X)  in  the  square  op- 
posite the  name  of  such  candidate,  or  by 
writing  in  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom 
he  desires  to  vote  in  the  right  hand  column 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  In  such  case  the 
vole  so  marked  In  the  square,  or  so  Inserted 
in  the  right-hand  column,  shall  be  counted, 
and  such  ballot  shall  not  be  counicrd  for  the 
candidate  for  the  same  office  whose  name  is 
erased  .   .  .    (Emphasis  Ettpplied.i 

Section  59  then  reads: 

Alternative  Marking.  A  voter  may  oniii  to 
mark  in  any  circle  and  may  vote  for  c.ne  or 
more  candidates  by  marking  a  cross  (X)  In 
the  square  opposite  the  name-;,  or  he  may 
insert  the  names  of  the  candidates  of  his 
choice  in  the  blank  or  right  hand  column, 
and  .such  votes  shall  be  counted. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  .siattite,  and 
the  court  decisions  interpreting  New  Hamp- 
shire statutory  law,  make  a  cross  at  the 
head  of  the  column  "a  vote  for  all  the  names 
therein  not  canceled  or  erased." 

I  suggest  there  has  been  no  evidence 
presented  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows  of 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ctri;- 

Tis> .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  myself  2  additionfd 
minutes. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  Senator 
knows  of  that  would  indicate  that  there 
is  any  cancellation  or  erasure  in  the  so- 
called  "skip-Louie"  ballots. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  legal  memorandum 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

This  memorandum  wUl  discu.ss  the  Issues 
raised  by  Mr.  Dtu-kln  on  March  26,  with 
respect  to  ballots  No.  262,  256,  267  279 
280,  281,  284,  286.  288,  306  and  314  and  per- 
haps others. 

In  general,  these  baUots  feature  a  clear, 
unmistakable  mark  in  the  party  circle,  to- 
gether with  clearly  discernible  marks  In  all 
or  almost  all  the  squares  next  to  the  names 
of  the  candidates  In  the  same  party  colmnn, 
except  the  candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor. All  these  baUots  were  counted  as  straight 
party  votes  by  State  officials.  On  the  Wyman- 
counted  ballots,  there  was  no  Indication  of 
any  effort  to  vote  for  Mr.  Durkin. 

In  reviewing  these  ballots,  the  Committee 
bas  ft  duty  to  apply  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
.-iilre.  The  election  was  conducted  imder  New 
Hampshire  law;  the  voters  were  guided  by 
New  Hampshire  law;  and  the  votea  were 
tabiUated  and  interpreted  under  New  Hamp- 
shire law.  For  the  Senate  now  to  apply  to  a 


portion  of  the  ballots  some  other  law  would 
clearly  violate  the  Fifth  Amendment  clause 
on  due  process  of  law. 

I.  The  laxo  of  New  Hampshire  clearly  pro- 
vides that  these  ballots  should  be  a>unted 
as  straight  party  votes  for  all  candidates  in 
the  party  column. 

A.  The  law  of  New  Hampshire  proi^ides 
that  a  cross  in  the  party  circle  is  a  vote  for 
all  candidates  in  that  party's  coluinn,  ex- 
cept  for  candidates  uhone  names  have  been 
erased  or  cancelled. 

An  examination  of  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire should  begin  with  the  statutes.  The 
staiiites  pro^ide,  lu  Chapter  59,  Section  58, 
tlmt: 

"lurking.  On  receipt  of  his  ballot  the  voter 
sliiill  forthwith,  and  without  leaving  the  en- 
cloaed  space,  retire  alone  to  one  of  the  voting 
shelves  or  corapartmentK,  and  shall  prepare 
lii^i  bMot  by  marking  a  cross  (X)  in  the 
circle  if  he  desires  to  vote  a  straight  ticket. 
If  If  desires  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose 
nawi:  is  not  printed  under  the  circle  in  which 
lie  has  marked  he  shall  erase  or  cancel  the 
name  of  the  candidate  in  such  column  for 
uhoin  he  refuses  to  vote,  and  mav  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  his  choice  by  marking  a 
cross  (X)  In  the  square  opposite  the  name 
ct  such  candidate,  or  by  writing  in  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote 
in  the  right  hand  column  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  In  such  case  the  vote  so  marked 
in  the  square,  or  so  inserted  In  the  right- 
hand  column,  shall  be  counted,  and  such  bal- 
lot shall  not  be  counted  tor  the  candidate 
for  iiie  same  office  whose  name  is  erased 
.  .  .■■  (Emphasis  supplied) 
Seti.ion  59  then  reads: 
"AUemative  Marking.  A  vot«r  mav  omit  to 
mark  in  any  circle  and  may  vote  for  one  or 
more  candidates  by  marking  a  cross  (X)  lu 
the  square  opposite  the  names,  or  he  may 
insert  the  names  of  the  candidates  of  his 
choice  in  the  blank  or  right  hand  column, 
and  such  votes  shaU  be  counted." 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  statute,  and 
the  court  decisions  hiterpreting  New  Hamp- 
Khu-e  statutory  law.  make  a  cross  at  the 
head  of  the  column  "a  vote  for  all  the 
names  therein  not  canceled  or  erased  "  Barr 
v.  Stevens.  79  N.H.  192,  194  (1819). 

B.  The  voters  made  no  legally  recognized 
effort  to  alter  or  vitiate  their  expressed  in- 
tention to  vote  a  straight  ticket  on  the  con- 
tested ballots. 

In  the  ballots  under  consideration  the 
voters  placed  a  cross  (X)  In  the  party  circle 
which  is  evidence  of  a  complete  intent  to  vote 
for  each  and  every  candidate  In  that  oartv 
colunm.  ' 

These  voters  could  thereafter  have  changed 
their  minds  with  respect  to  the  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator.  But  if  they  did 
change  theh-  minds,  they  faUed  to  nuUlfy 
theh-  old  Intent  or  express  their  new  intent. 
m  any  legaUy  recognizable  way. 

Having  once  made  a  cross  in  the  party 
circle,  the  voter  may  employ  several  differ- 
ent means  to  alter  or  vitiate  his  completo 
expression  of  Intent  to  vote  a  straight  ticket. 
First,  the  voter  may  ask  far  a  new  baUot. 
Second,  the  voter  may  erase  or  cancel  the 
mark  In  the  party  circle.  This  would  elimi- 
nate altogether  any  intent  to  vote  a  straight 
ticket,  and  the  baUot  would  then  be  tabu- 
lated accOTdlng  to  the  Bpecific  checkmarks 
In  the  candidate  squares. 

Third,  th©  voter  may  erase  or  cancel  the 
name  of  one  of  the  candidates  In  the  party 
column  or  write  "no"  over  th©  candidate's 
name.  This  u  the  method  set  out  In  the  sta- 
tute for  clearly  Indicating  a  refusal  to  vote 
for  a  particular  candidate.  This  method  of 
cancellation  has  been  demonstrated  on  nu- 
merous ballots  reviewed  by  the  Committee. 
Fourth,  the  voter  may  place  a  cross  In 
the  party  chrcle  of  another  party,  thereby 
making  a  complete  double  vote. 
Fifth,  the  voter  may,  with  or  without  can- 


celling  the  name  of  a  candidate  In  bis  party 
column,  place  a  cross  in  the  box  of  a  can- 
didate m  a  different  party  column.  This  bal- 
lot would  then  be  coimted  as  a  vote  for  the 
specific  candidate  or  as  a  no  vote,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  there  wat  or  was  not  a 
name  cancellation. 

Sixth,  the  voter  may  write  In  a  nnm*'  on 
the  proper  line  In  the  proper  colxiinn.  This, 
too,  would  be  coimted  as  a  vot©  for  the 
write-in  candidate  or  as  a  no  vote,  depending 
upon  the  presence  of  a  name  cancellation  In 
the  party  column. 

With  respect  to  the  disputed  ballots,  th© 
voters  failed  to  follow  any  of  these  legally 
recognizable  ways  to  alter  or  vitiate  their 
complete  expression  of  Intent  to  vot©  a 
straight  ticket.  They  did  not  ask  for  new 
ballots.  They  did  not  double  vote.  And  they 
did  not  erase  or  cancel  the  mark  in  the 
party  circle  or  the  name  of  the  Senatorial 
candidate. 

Senator  Allen  touched  upon  this  failure 
to  negate  the  straight  party  vote  in  his  ques- 
tioning: 

"Senator  Allen.  Mr.  Durkin.  as  I  would 
understand  It,  the  effect  of  voting  a  cross 
mark  In  one  of  the  party  circles  would  be  to 
constructively  place  a  cross  mark  In  each 
Individual  box  opposite  the  name  of  each 
candidate  on  that  particular  slate.  Would 
It  not,  then,  take  some  affirmative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  voter  to  remove  that  cross 
mark  that  is  constructively  in  each  box?  ... 
What  did  he  do  that  was  affirmative  In  nature 
to  remove  that  cross  mark  that  is  construc- 
tively In  that  square?" 

Mr.  Durkin 's  answer,  that  "The  affirmative 
action  Is  omitting"  Mr.  Wyman's  square  when 
th©  voter  made  cross  marks  In  other  candi- 
dates' boxes,  does  not  describe  any  affirmative 
action  to  negate  the  effect  of  the  straight 
party  vote.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  draw  an  Uiference  from  the  other 
markings  on  the  ballot  that  Mr.  Wyman  Is 
not  equally  favored  by  the  voter;  but  one 
cannot  draw  any  certain  Inference  that  the 
voter,  having  once  voted  for  Mr.  Wyman  by 
marking  a  cross  In  the  party  circle,  there- 
after decided  to  cancel  out  or  withdraw  that 
vote  by  falling  to  place  a  cross  m  Mr. 
Wyman's  box. 

On  the  contrary.  In  Barr  v.  Stevens,  79  N.H. 
192,  194  (1919),  the  court  speclflcaUy  8tat«d 
that  "The  omission  to  mark  a  cross  omKWlte 
the  names  of  Oingras  and  Oould  was  not  an 
erastire  or  cancellation  of  thoe©  names." 

Mr.  Durkln's  argument  that  the  other 
markings  negate  the  orlgUial  Intention  to 
▼ot©  a  straight  ticket  makes  no  8»nse  at  all 
unless  one  assumes  that  the  cross  In  the 
party  circle  was  the  first  mark  made  on  the 
ballot  and  was  altered  by  subsequent  markn. 
But  this  asstimptlon  Is  not  permissible: 

In  Murchie  v.  Clifford.  76  KM.  99,  107 
(1911) ,  the  court  said: 

"Theories  based  upon  speculation  as  to 
which  cross  was  first  made  cannot  be  enter- 
tamed.  The  ballot  Is  presented  as  a  completed 
document." 

This  rtUe  was  strongly  reinforced  In  Barr 
V.  Stevens,  79  N.H.  92,  194  (1919),  when  the 
court  observed : 

"If  it  be  said  the  cross  In  the  circle  Indi- 
cates an  intention  to  vot©  a  straight  ticket 
subsequently  changed  by  th©  other  marks 
and  wTltten  names,  still  If  we  assume  these 
marks  and  writings  were  first  made,  a  cross 
In  the  circle  could  be  argued  to  mdicat©  an 
abandonment  of  the  original  ptirpos©  to  vot© 
a  mixed  or  split  ticket  and  a  final  conciusioQ 
to  vot©  straight.  Th©  question  camiot  b» 
solved  upon  the  evidence  of  purpoo©  fup- 
niahed  by  the  ballot  .  .  .  The  omission  to 
mark  a  cross  opposite  th©  names  of  CHngras 
and  Oould  was  not  an  erasure  or  canc©IIatk>D 
of  those  names." 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  legaUy  zeoog- 
nlzable  effort  by  th©  voter  to  alter  or  vlttat© 
the  effect  of  the  mark  in  the  party  circle,  the 
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iMUlota  must  be  voted  for  the  S«ziftte  candi- 
date under  the  party  circle.  Indeed,  one  maj 
infer  from  tlM  voteris  faOore  to  employ  any 
oC  tbe  DuoMftoaa  methods  of  eanedlatlon  or 
doatMe  voting,  a  continutnff  intention  to 
vote  a  atralgbt  ticket. 

C.  The  case  of  Barr  v.  Htcvena  is  dtrcrtly 
applicable  to  the  disputed  ballots. 

Tbe  case  of  Barr  v.  Stevens,  79  K.H.  192 
<  1919) .  concerned  a  contest  for  county  com- 
mlBsloner.  Tbe  election  was  held  to  fill  three 
poRltloas  and  voters  were  entitled  to  vote 
for  threi  different  candidates. 

According  to  tbe  report,  tbe  Denu>cratlc 
Party  bad  tbree  candidates:  Baker,  Olugras 
aiid  Gould.  The  Republlcana  bad  at  least  two 
candidates:  Barr  and  Stevens. 

One  voter  put  a  mark  lu  tbe  Democratic 
circle  at  the  bead  of  tbe  column.  Be  also  put 
crosses  in  tbe  box  next  to  tbe  names  of  all 
Democratic  candidates  except  Oingras  and 
Oould.  In  addition,  be  wrote  in  tbe  names 
of  Oingras  and  Berr  in  tbe  proper  ^>aoes. 

Tbo  court  stated :  "Tbe  baUot  Indicates  an 
Intent  to  vote  for  four  candidates  for  county 
commissioner.  Baker,  Glngras.  Gould  and 
Barr, — one  more  than  were  to  be  elected." 

Tbe  court's  conclusiou  that  the  voter  In- 
tended to '  vote  for  four  pereous.  Including 
Gouid.  means  that  It  considered  irrelewtnt 
tbe  fact  that  there  was  no  cross  mark  next  to 
Gould's  name  in  tbe  candidate  square.  This 
is  eo.  notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  the  bal- 
lot contained  crosses  in  each  of  tbe  squares 
opposite  all  tbe  names  In  tbe  column  except 
Oingras  and  Oould,  and  that  tbe  voter  made 
Jip  for  hti  lallvire  to  place  a  check  after  Oln- 
rras's  name  by  wrltint;  In  bis  name  in  the 
appropriate  place. 

The  court  thus  ruled,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  Gould  bad  received  a  vote,  derived  from 
the  mark  in  tbe  party  circle,  and  that  vote 
was  equal  to  tbe  votes  cast  for  Baker,  Oin- 
gras, and  Barr. 

Mr.  Durkln's  tbc^ry,  that  the  failure  to 
place  a  mark  in  the  Wyman  box  indicates  an 
bitent  not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman — an  Intent 
tiiat  supersedes  tbe  mark  in  his  party  circle — 
is  In  direct  conflict  with  tbe  boMlng  of  tbe 
court  in  Barr  »  Stevens.  lu  tliat  case,  tbe 
court  said: 

"It  is  claimed  the  failure  to  make  croases 
opposite  the  names  of  Glngras  and  Gould  In- 
dicates an  Intention  not  to  vote  for  them,  ao 
that  tbe  ballot  sbould  be  eoonted  for  Baker. 
Giugras  and  Barr.  This  eomiot  be  done  ex- 
cept try  refeetiMg  the  cross  mt  the  head  of  the 
eoittmn.  wlileM.  the  statute  tiMfees  «  vote  for 
ait  the  names  tkierein  not  coaoeJed  or  erased 
.  .  .  Tbe  omission  to  mark  a  croas  oppoatte 
tbe  names  of  Olngrm  and  Oould  was  not  an 
erasure  or  caaoeiatlon  of  their  names,"  79 
N.H.  109-104.  (Kmpbasis  supplied) 

n.  riie  law  «/  Nem  Hompekire,  e$  applied 
to  the  disputed  ballots,  it  eonsisteiU  wUh  the 
lata  in  the  great  viajoritp  o/  iurisiictions 
that  ha*)e  ruled  o»  this  issue. 

Tbe  law  of  New  Hampshire  ae  set  out  In 
Chapter  69,  Section  £8  of  the  Seviaed  Stat- 
utes, and  applied  In  Barr  v  Stevens,  79  N.H. 
193  (1019).  is  eonsistent  with  tbe  holdings  In 
a  great  aiajorl^  of  the  Jtirtedtetlous  that 
have  ruled  on  this  particular  Issue. 

Tbe  boldiags  are  not  uniform:  but  the 
majority  rule  Is  consistent  with  New  Hao^H 
ablre  law  and  Inooasistent  with  tbe  position 
advanced  by  Ifr.  Durkia.  Tbe  majority  rule  is 
stated  in  26  Am  Jar,  Electioas  8260.  p.  87.  aa 
fallows: 

"It  has  .  .  .  been  held  In  some  Jurisdic- 
tions tbat  if  a  voter,  after  marking  in  the 
party  square  or  circle,  also  plaoes  a  cross 
after  tbe  name  of  each  Individual  condidate 
exc<(>t  one.  tbe  extra  markings  will  be  with- 
out effect  and  each  can>iidate  vlU  be  entitled 
to  a  vote." 

Tbe  rule  Is  summarized  In  99  CSoipus  Juris 
Secundum.  Elections  8183.  p.  S3S: 

'lA]  ballot  marked  In  the  party  column 
and  also  <^>f)oaite  the  names  of  <?anrtldates  of 
bucb  party  may  be  counted  not  only  for  the 
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candidates  of  the  party  whose 
Individually  marked  but  also  for 
dldates  of  the  party  whose  namej 
individually  marked,  since  it 
straight  vote  for  all  tbe  candidates 
party." 

These  general  s\/attments  are 
the  following  case.s: 

1.  Potts  V  Folx-n,  24  OWa.  731, 
354  <  1909) : 

"To  our  minds  it  seems  clear 
the  statute  a  stamp  in  the  circle  a 
of  the  list  of  candidates  is  the 
method  provided  whereby  a  voter 
Ifest  his  Intention  to  vote  for  every 
under  that  stamp.  If  this  is  true, 
having  placed  the  stamp   there, 
has  succeeded  in  voting  for  all  of 
dldates,    then    the    placing    of 
stamps  in  front  of  the  different 
that  same  list  teould  either 
tinffuishing  jnorfcs  or  be  tcithout 
tehatsoever.  These  are  held  not  to 
gulshing  marks  .  .  .  Hence  ue  con 
are  without  effect.  Our  con 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  cas 
ennan  t>  GelHhorpe,  19  Mont.  J 
999;    Spurrier  v  McLennaHj   115 
88  N.W.  1062;  Whittam  v  Zahorili 
M,  69  N.W.  67  .  .  .  McKittHck  v 
SX».  39,  65  N.W.  23."   (Emphasis 

a.  Spurrier  v  McLennan,  115 
88  N.W.  1062  (1902). 

Quoting  from  Robinson,  J.,  In 
Whittam  V  Zahorik,  91  Imvf.,  23, 
Che  court  a&Ul : 

"'Hence,  when  a  voter  has 
ticket  by  placing  a  cross  in  the  circle 
the  title,  he  docs  not  add  to  the 
that  marlciiig  by  placing  cro.^se.? 
opposite  the  names  of  candidates  o 
ticket.'  This,  we   think   Is  true 
present  statute.  And  toe  map  sa 
th4st  crosses  in  squares  under  su< 
stances  not  only  do  not  add  to  th 
the  WM^k  in  the  circle,  but  th 
detract  from  it;  they  have  no 
whatever."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

3.  f>unn  V  Gamble,  47  S.D.  303 
821,  823  (1924) : 

•The   ballots   that   wei-e   ma 
circle  at  the  head  of  the  ticket 
the  circle  before  the  names  of 
candidates  on  the  same  ticket 
counted.  Where  a  voter  makes  a 
circle  «f  the  head  of  the  ticket,  h 
every  candidate  on  that  ticket, 
a  cross  in  the  circle  before  the 
individual  candidates  on  the  same 
no  effect  whatever."  (Emphasis 

4.  Frantz  v  Hansen,  104  Utah 
631.634  (1943)  : 

"Ex.  M  Is  marked  with  a  cross 
cle  under  the  Democratic  embleii 
are  also  placed  under  the  name 
Democratic  candidates,  not  Includji 
and  the  other  squares  left  blank 
the  law  as  it  stands,  this  ballo' 
counted  as  a  vote  for  Fiantz,  the 
crosses  in   the  sqtiares   hating 
canee."  (Emphasis  supplied) 

5.  Sfafc  ex  rel.  Broo/Ci-  v  Fran s!: at 
273,  48  P.  1,7(1897): 

"It  was  further  decided,  &s 
ballot  Just  Illustrated,  that  mar 
circle  at  the  bead  of  the 
under  tbe  law — so  far  as  tbe  legs 
the  voter  Is  concerned — equivalei  t 
ing  a  cross  opposite  the  name  oi 
every  candidate  in  the  li.st  under 
In  oUier  words,  we  think  that  the 
to  tbe  voter  to  mark  in  the 
bead  of  the  Democratic  list  was 
effect,  saying  to  him:  'You  may. 
making  crosses  opposite  tbe 
and  every  candidate  on  this  list, 
cross  in  the  circle  at  tbe  top, 
so  you  express  your  Intent  to 
and  every  candidate  of  the 
just  as  fully  and  as  spedflcally 
marked   oppo.slte  the   names   of 
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nlmes  were     every  one.*  'The  legal  Intent,'  says 
ther  can-     Buck  .  .  .  'from  the  cross  in  the 
were  not     not  subordinate  to  the  Intent 
to  a     by  marking  crosses  opposite  the 
of  such     particular  candidates  In  other  lists 
6.  See  also: 
deilved  from         State  ex  rel.  Robeson  v  Clark,  28 
276,  182  P.2d  68  (1947) 
04  P.  350.  Wadi.'  v  McKiobeii,  220  Ind.  76,  78 

lis  (1948) 

Hunt  V  Camijbelt,  13  Ariz.  254,  16 
(1917). 

As  noted  carliti",  tije  cases  are  not 
But  the  cases  approving  a  different 
pear  to  rely  upon  the  language  of  a 
statute   (e.g.,  in  re  Ccgy's  Election, 
155,  126  A.  260  (1924))  or  the  pres 
that  specific  intent  controls  genera 
{Young  V  Simpson,  21   Col.  460,  42 
(1895) ) ,  Neither  of  these  rationale  Is 
ble  to  the  present  situation. 

III.  A  decision  upholding  Mr. 
protest  on  these  boilots  would  be 
to  sound  public  policy. 

A.  The  adoption  of  Mr.  Durlcin's 
rule  u-ould  mean  that  different  and 
cilablc   legal   standards   teill   be 
fudging  tin:  :icii)  Hampshire  Suiator\al 
tion. 

There  !-,  no  queotion  that  tlie  ado  i 
Mr.  Durkih's  interpretation  of  the 
ballots  would   mean   that  some 
ballots  will  be  judged  difierently 
case  of      virtually  identical  ballots.  Thus,  on 
N.W.  57,     facts,   some   ballots   will   be  countei 
others  will  be  thrown  out.  The 
some  voters  will  be  honored,  while 
tical  aclioiLs  ox   other  vote.<-s  will 
it-garded. 

Moreover,   liic   very  rule  that  Mi'. 
uow  attaclcs  wa*  undoubtedly  applia  I 
State  level  on  iiamerouii  occasioiis 
►jood  votes  for  hiiu. 

To  adopt  Mr.  Dui  kin's 
Vic  disputed  ballot,  v/hlle  knowing 
numbers  of  other  ballots  were  treated 
lereutly.  would  amount  to  a  grave 
tiocal  error,  covrectible.  If  at  all. 
198  N.W.     recounting  all  the  paper  balloti;  in 
under  similar  pruiciples  of  law. 
in   the         Tlie  failure  to  apply  the  same  r 
also  In     ballots  would  mean  that,  as  far  as 
or  more     ate  Is  concerned,  the  voters  of  New 
properly     shire  are  not  equal  and  need  not  b€ 

in  the     equally. 
tJOfcs  for         B.  T/u;  adoption  of  Mr.  Dttrkin's 
to  place     overturn  a  proper  and  lawful  meVun 
of  the     ing  and  create  gross  inconsistency 
ticket  has     Hampshire  legal  theory. 
sppplied)  Chapter  59,  Section  68  of  tlie  Nev 

140  P.2d     shire  Hevi-sed  Statutes  clearly  provlfles 
tlie  voter  "shall  prepare  bis  ballot 
ing  a  cross  (X)   in  the  circle  if  b< 
to  vote  a  straight  ticket."  On  eacl 
disputed  ballots,  tbe  voter  has  placei 
in  the  party  circle,  and  officials  at 
level  have  counted  these  ballots  as 
ticlcet  votes. 

Mr.  Durkln  argues  that  when 
went   beyond   tbe  party  elrcle  anc 
crosses  in  the  boxes  of  individual 
not  Including  the  candidate  for  United 
Senator,  his  intent  was  to  exclude 
to  the     torial  candidate  from  tbe  effect  of 
in  tbe     iu  the  straight  party  circle.  Mr. 
list  is.     saying  that  the  voter  Intended  not 
Intent  of     for  the  party  candidate  for  Unitejl 
to  plac-     Senator, 
each  and         It  Is  clear  that  to  adopt  this 
laid  circle,     overturn  the  legal  efeet  of 
)ermis8ton     ttie  New  HampslUre  etmtute. 

at  tbe        Heretofore,  tbe  unbroken 
simply,  In     the  law  has  been  that  a  mark  in  the 
Instead  of     party  circle  registers  a  vote  for 

of  each     every  candidate  In  the  party 
make  one     vote  thus  accorded  to  e*eh  eandtda^a 
by  doing     column   may   be  subtraeted  only 
for  each     a  cancellation  or  erasure  of  the 
ic  party,     name, 
as  if  you        In  the  double  vote  aituation 
each   and     Murchic   v.   Clifford,   76   NH,    100 
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Dinninore  v.  Mayor.  76  NJH.  187  (1911); 
Srearns  v.  O'Dowd,  78  N.H.  358  (1917),  and 
I'iarr  v.  Stevens,  79  N.H.  192  (1919) ,  one  com- 
plete expression  of  an  Intent  to  vote  neu- 
iraJi-cs  another  complete  and  conflicting 
expression  of  an  Intent  to  vote,  so  tbat  no 
line  is  counted.  The  fact  tbat  a  voter  places 
n  mark  in  tbe  party  circle  of  one  party  and 
iheu  votes  for  a  specific  candidate  of  an- 
c-ilier  party  without  cancelling  out  a  name  in 
flie  straight  party  column,  does  not  deprive 
t^.e  candidate  in  the  straight  party  column 
oi  a  vote.  The  vote  for  the  particular  In- 
dividual in  the  other  party  simply  offsets 
the  first  vote,  so  that  the  votes  for  both 
candidates  are  not  counted.  Hence,  the 
double  vote  in  the  Senate  race  msy  be  de- 
picted as  follows : 

(-1  l)-;(-l)=0. 

With  respect  to  the  disputed  btillols.  lion'- 
e\er,  there  Is  only  one  vote  lu  the  Senate 
race — the  vote  that  results  from  the  mark 
in  the  party  circle.  The  voter  has  not  double 
loted;  and  the  voter  has  not  cancelled  a 
name  in  the  party  column.  He  has  simply 
placed  crosses  in  the  boxes  of  ."oinc  of  bis 
party's  candidates.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
race  on  these  ballots  may  'oe  o*-pi<-t;ed  as 
folio  vr.s: 

(  ;  1>  1  0     '.. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  t'le  luavks  in 
;Ue  candidate  squares  are  not  ii>consisteni 
v.jth  the  mark  in  the  pany  tilde.  They  arc 
f^'ipplementary  to  it. 

Mr.  Durkiu's  theory  requires  tliat  llio 
straight  party  voting  method  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  candidate  square  voting  meth- 
od. Murchie  v.  Clifford,  76  N.H.  100  (1911 1, 
cast  aside  the  New  Hampshire  statute  that 
attempted  to  accomplish  the  oppo.site  si-b- 
ordination. 

Mr.  Dtirkin's  theory  runs  counter  to  stn^tu- 
tr.ry  law  and  the  theory  of  the  double  vote. 
'Ihefie  irreconcilable  theories  cannot  rea- 
.'onably  coexist  in  New  Hampshire  law,  and 
i;  would  be  contrary  to  sound  public  policy 
for  the  Senate  to  adopt  an  interpretation 
of  ballots  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  ihe 
settled  law  of  the  State. 

C.  Mr.  Durlcin's  proposed  riCe  po.^es  the 
S'Ure  danger  of  contravening  Vie  ttvtuol  iv- 
Irvt  of  the  voter  as  tcell  as  the  exp'-cssed  Irgul 
■intc7it  of  the  voter. 

The  theory  of  interpretation  advanced  by 
Mr.  Durkin  assumes  that  the  voter  first  made 
a  mark  in  the  party  circle  and  then  made 
marks  in  the  candidate  squares.  According 
to  this  view,  the  voter  deliberately  skipped 
the  box  of  the  Senatorial  candidate  for  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  wish  t-o  cast  a  vote  for 
the  Senatorial  candidate.  Tlils  theoiy,  of 
course,  is  based  upon  speculation. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  same 
underlying  facts  support  other  plausible 
theories  tliat  would  produce  a  different 
result. 

Senator  Grifflu  noted  one  such  theorv  on 
March  26: 

"Senator  Griffin.  Do  you  not  sttppose  it  is 
Just  as  logical  and  Just  as  reasonable  to 
assume  that  maybe  be  (tbe  voter)  went  down 
and  made  checks  in  various  squares  and 
then,  at  the  last  minute,  said,  oh,  hell,  I  will 
vote  the  whole  ticket.  Just  like  tliat?  Is  that 
not  Just  as  logical?" 

Mr.  Durkin  replied: 

"Mr.  Durkin.  Tliat  is  possible.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  Just  as  logical.  But  it  Is  possible." 

There  are  other  possibilities.  Some  voters 
may  place  a  cross  In  the  party  circle  and 
tl.en  place  a  cross  In  tbe  square  of  candidates 
wlioni  they  strongly  favor,  as  though  a  double 
vote  for  favorite  candidates  were  evidence  of 
special  approval. 

Some  voters  may  place  a  cross  in  tbe  party 
circle  and  then  cross  over  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate  of  a  different  party  without 
cancelling  the  name  of  a  candidate  in  the 
straight  party  column.  Having  done  that, 
these  voters  may  be  confused  as  to  the  impact 


of  their  crossover  vote.  In  order  to  assure  that 
their  favorite  candidates  in  tbe  straight  party 
column  have  not  been  stripped  of  their  ini- 
tial vote  by  the  crossover,  tbe  voters  place 
crosses  In  the  candidate  squares  of  those 
candidates  about  whom  they  feel  most 
.■strongly. 

Another  plausible  reason  why  there  Is  no 
cross  iu  the  square  of  a  particular  candidate 
is  that  the  voter,  iu  making  supplemental 
cros.smarlts,  accidentally  or  Inadvertently 
missed  the  box  of  that  candidate. 

Iu  State  ex  rel.  Robeson  v  Clark,  28  Wash, 
lid  276.  182  P.  2d  68  (1947),  the  Washington 
Supreme  Court  was  confronted  by  an  argu- 
nicijt  almost  identical  to  Mr.  Durkiu's.  Tills 
is  what  the  court  said: 

■Appellant's  contention  Is  that,  viewed  in 
liie  light  of  all  tlie  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tioned ballot  was  sufficiently  plain  to  mani- 
fest tlie  intention  of  the  elector  to  vote  only 
for  those  candidates  opposite  whose  name's 
he  had  marked  an  X,  regardless  of  the  fact 
tliot  he  also  placed  an  X  iu  the  party  circle, 
or.  at  least,  that  it  was  v^'lthin  the  discretion 
of  the  election  tward.  under  the  circum- 
siiinces.  to  determine  that  such  y^s  the 
voter's  Intention. 

"It  is  true  .  .  .  that  when  a  ballot  Is  suf- 
ficiently plain  to  gather  therefrom  a  part  of 
ilie  voter's  intentiou,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
Use  Judges  of  the  election  to  coiuit  such 
nait.  .  .  . 

'Howpvcr,  auy  aftcmpl  to  ascertain  in  this 
instance,  the  i-oter's  intention  in  marking  as 
he  did  the  particular  ballot  in  question  at 
once  leads  into  the  field  of  speculation.  Did 
the  voter  intend  to  mark  an  X  in  the  Re- 
publican party  circle  merely  to  express  gen- 
erally his  party  affiliation,  and  then,  by  plac- 
ing an  X  opposite  only  a  limited  number  of 
names,  including  that  of  one  Democratic 
candidate,  further  intend  to  vote  only  for 
those  particular  candidates;  or,  rather,  did 
he  in  the  first  instance  intend  to  vote  for 
all  rlie  Republican  candidates,  except  the 
candidate  for  sheriff,  and  then,  simply  in 
oraer  to  make  doubly  sure  of  his  vote  as  to 
those  particular  Republicans,  conclude  to 
place  an  X  after  their  names?  Again,  did  the 
voter  first  place  an  X  in  the  party  circle, 
and  then  go  down  the  list  of  caiididates, 
changing  his  mind  from  time  to  time,  cross- 
ing over  from  one  party  column  to  another, 
and  finally  concluding  that  he  would  vote 
lor  a  limited  number  of  candidates  only;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  did  be  first  vote  for  certain 
candidates  In  whom  he  was  particularly  in- 
terested, and  thereafter  place  an  X  iu  tbe 
party  circle  to  indicate  tbat  he  was  thereby 
voting  for  all  Republican  candidates  other 
than  as  other\^'ise  specifically  Indicated  by 
liim?  One  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 

'It  is  impossible  to  divine  the  particiiUir 
voter's  i7iind  .  .  . 

"We  are  of  the  considered  opinion  that,  in 
these  circumstances,  the  statute  above  re- 
ferred to  is  controlling;  tbat  It  is  mandaton' 
in  the  sense  that  It  makes  the  placing  of  an 
X  In  the  circle  at  tbe  head  of  a  party  ticket 
the  equivalent  of  placing  an  X  opposite  tbe 
name  of  each  candidate  under  such  party 
appellation,  except  tbat,  when  tbe  voter 
marks  an  X  opposite  tbe  name,  or  names,  of 
one  or  more  candidates  on  another  ticket,  the 
ballot  to  tbat  extent  is  to  be  counted  for 
such  candidate  or  candidates;  and  that  the 
placing  of  an  X  in  such  party  circle  estab' 
lishes  the  legal  intent  of  the  voter  to  vote 
for  each  and  every  candidate  on  that 
ticket  .  .  .  In  other  words,  the  legal  intent 
established  by  marking  an  X  in  the  party 
circle  is  not  subordinate  to  the  purported  in- 
tent manifested  by  marking  X's  opposite  the 
names  of  particular  cayididates."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Sound  public  policy  does  not  permit 
this  Committee  to  substitute  "one  guess"  aa 
to  a  voter's  intent  for  "another  guess"  as  well 
(IS  the  statute  end  the  case  law  In  New 
Hampslilrc  and  the  majority  rtile  In  most 


JuvistUctlons  .  .  .  because  that  "one  guess" 
could  be  the  wrong  guess. 

D.  ilfr.  Durkin's  proposed  rule  would  esfab- 
Ush  a  very  unsound  legal  precedent. 

In  undertaking  Its  responsibilities  imder 
Article  I,  Section  6,  of  tbe  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate  is  acting  in  a  judicial 
capacity.  With  respect  to  these  particular 
ballots,  tbe  Senate  is  dealing  with  a  question 
of  both  fact  and  law.  The  legal  question  Is 
whether  the  alleged  specific  intent  not  to 
vote  for  any  candidate  for  an  office.  Indi- 
cated by  a  failure  to  place  a  cross  mark  in 
tbe  box  opposite  his  name  (without  cancel- 
ling his  name)  can  supersede  the  legal  effect 
of  a  cross  in  the  party  circle. 

In  resolving  that  question,  the  Senate 
must  consider  the  precedential  value  and 
consequences  of  Its  decision.  Just  as  au  ap- 
pellate court  would  do.  Tbe  consequences  of 
the  decision  must  be  considered,  because,  if 
the  legal  question  is  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  will  Inevitably  be  followed  by  tbe 
question  of  how  far  the  decision  can  be  car- 
ried. Iu  other  words,  where  do  we  draw  the 
line? 

Begin  with  this  case:  There  is  a  cross  in 
the  party  circle,  and  there  are  also  crosse;- 
in  nme  of  the  ten  candidate  squares.  The 
single  exception  is  the  square  next  to  the 
name  of  the  candidate  lor  United  State.'< 
Senator. 

Sttppose  tbat  the  next  ballot  to  be  Judged 
contains  a  cross  In  the  party  circle  and 
crosses  In  nme  of  the  ten  candidate  squares. 
The  empty  square  is  the  bottom  square,  next 
to  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  moderator. 
Sbould  the  bottom  square  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  second  square? 

Suppose  the  third  ballot  contains  a  marl: 
in  the  party  circle  and  tuo  blank  squarefr. 
What  result? 

Three  blank  squares.  What  result? 

Four  blank  squares.  What  result? 

Fit-e  blank  squares.  What  result? 

Someplace  between  the  two  extremes  of 
one  blank  square  and  nine  blank  squares  a 
line  must  be  drawn — the  point  at  which  the 
cross  in  the  party  circle  Is  no  longer  sub- 
ordinated to  "specific  Intent". 

What  has  Mr.  Durkm  provided  the  Com- 
mittee In  terms  of  sound  legal  reasonhig  or 
law  to  aid  In  drawing  that  line?  He  merely 
states  that: 

(a)  If  the  voi-er  "skipped  two  or  three 
blocks  at  the  top  of  the  ticket  .  .  .  my  case 
would  collapse  in  front  of  me."  (Tr.  2631-32) 

(b)  "I  think  I  stated  on  the  record  this 
morning,  if  there  were  two  blanks  up  here, 
two  blanks  anywhere  In  the  top  part  of  tbe 
ballot,  by  argument  comes  down  iu  mv  lap".  ■ 
(Tr.  2678) 

Mr.  Durkin's  position  is  premised  upon  the 
legal  necessity,  as  he  sees  it,  of  ascertaining 
the  voter's  actual  intent,  once  he  departs 
from  the  letter  of  tbe  law.  But  Mr.  Durkin 
Is  unwUling  to  deal  with  a  "specific  Intent" 
to  skip  two  party  candidates  at  tbe  top  of 
tbe  ticket.  Why?  Given  the  alleged  necessity 
of  flndmg  actual  Intent,  why  should  tbe 
search  for  intent  end  as  soon  as  the  voter 
skips  two  squares?  Is  tbe  actual  intent  to 
"skip"  two  party  candidates  so  less  plausible 
than  the  actual  intent  to  "skip"  one  candi- 
date tbat  the  prospect  cannot  be  enter- 
tained? 

Mr.  Dtu-kiu  vacillated  on  the  treatment  ol 
a  blank  square  at  the  bottom  of  the  coliunn. 
On  page  2677  of  the  Transcript,  In  respoiu.e 
to  a  question  from  Senator  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Durkin  said:  "I  think  you  could  make  the 
argument  that  It  (the  blank  bottom  square) 
should  not  be  coimted  for  county  clerk,  but 
I  don't  think  it  is  anywhere  near  as  strong 
as  it  is  with  this  unique  set  of  circum- 
stances." (Emphasis  supplied.) 

On  the  very  next  page  (Tr.  2677),  Mr. 
Durkin  states:  "Because  there  is  less  con- 
cern with  the  bottom  of  tbe  ticket  .  .  .  / 
would  count  it  tor  the  county  clerk  or  coro- 
ner or  what  have  you."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
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Senator  OrURn  th«n  ask«d:  "Where  would 
you  stop  counting,  at  wbAt  point?"  And  Mr. 
Durlcln  CTeiitually  replied,  eonoemlns  blanb 
squares :  "It  wouldn't  disturb  me  on  the  bot- 
tom one.  It  would  disturb  me  more  on  the 
'^oond  from  the  bottom.  I  would  say  If  you 
had  three  blanks  down  h«jre,  t.*J€ii  my  argu- 
»>ient  faDi."  <Tr.  2679) 

It  in  dear  tiiat  the->e  ripsp.-a»';e=5  ore  h.\3eU 
upon  a  qii'f^:  hniKh,  not  a  c<jnslp/,ent  l«?gal 
theory. 

It  aho\i1<l  5)e  noti><!,  at  this  woint,  th.it  Mj'. 
Durkln  has  withheld  from  tljo  Coniinltte.! 
during  its  deliberatlo««  on  this  issue,  thofl«^ 
ballcta  whioh  are  similar  to  the  contested 
ballots  except  that  there  are  several  croas- 
otvrr  douMe  roe';.^.  Yet,  ballots  which  feature 
Mossover  tlouhle  votes  .shovild  be  taken  Into 
account,  for  there  Is  no  gix>d  reason  not  ttj 
honor  the  alleged  ".-.pacific  Intent"  of  a  vote: 
(Simply  b?'  *15'»  he  has  double  voted  in  othev 
races. 

The  coni9qu<?ncc;  of  Mr.  Durkiu't;  legu! 
theory  niu.',-t  be  explored  by  th«  Committee; 
for  the  Committee  might  have  to  apply  Mr. 
Durkin'.s  tiiccry  In  r-:counting  ell  the  paper 
ballots.  In  any  event,  If  the  theory  is  valid, 
State  electi'>n  oiKclals  will  have  to  he  al^te  to 
write  luetruotions  for  the  men  and  women 
at  the  precinct  level  who  must  actuallv  count 
the  votes  in  future  elecUonij.  If  the  theory 
cannot  be  ikiusibly  and  convenient'.y  applied 
to  «  great  mass  of  ballots  In  an  ordma^y 
election,  it  chould  be  rejected  as  unworkable. 

B.  Mr.  Dur kin's  proposed  rule  tootUd  de- 
prive vnter<i  of  any  vote  in  the  Senatorial 
election.  ' 

Mr.  DurkiuV;  argument  would  be  more  ap- 
pealing if  ne  were  contending  tliat  the  Ballot 
Law  Commission  had  somehow  deprived  him 
at  votes  he  had  fairly  earned.  But  nowhere 
on  the  disputed  ballots  is  there  any  expree- 
siou  of  support  for  Mr.  Durkln.  Oa  the  con- 
trary, what  Mr.  Durkln  is  trying  to  acccm- 
pUsh  here  is  to  take  away  votes  from  Mr. 
Wyman — to  gain  the  lead  by  systematically 
stripping  away  Mr.  Wymau's  baltota.  In  order 
to  do  this,  Mr.  Durkiu  must  argrue  that  the 
voters  voted  for  no  one. 

There  Is  eomethlug  unseemly  about  gain- 
ing the  advantage  by  systematically  chipping 
away  at  your  opponent's  ballots  by  succeas- 
folly  gaining  tie  votes.  Such  a  procedure 
does  not  enliance  public  coniidence  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Ml-.  DOLE.  I  do  believe,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kaiu&'s  has  ttated,  that  we 
ehouM  be  guided,  first  of  all.  by  the  laws 
at  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Second. 
If  In  fact,  we  override  Uie  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  even  though 
that  was  where  the  election  was  con- 
ducted, that  is  where  the  next  election 
will  be  conducted,  the  laws  of  New  Hamp- 
shire govern  the  voters  of  that  State,  the 
laws  of  New  Hampshire  govern  the  can- 
didates of  that  State,  they  govern  the 
tabulation  and  counting  of  the  ballots  of 
that  State. 

But  If,  In  fact,  the  Senate  decides,  on 
a  party  line  or  near  party  line  cr,  for 
some  other  reason,  to  ignore  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  then  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  suggests  that  we 
be  consistent.  We  should  count  those 
Yotes  for  one  candidate  and  we  should 
count  other  votes  for  another  candidate, 
or  not  count  them  for  one  candidate  or 
for  another  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  commend  Mr. 
Wyman.  who  said,  shortly  after  the  elec- 
tion, that  in  the  event  that  there  should 
be  a  100-vote  or  lees  margin,  whether  it 
was  his  or  his  opponents,  there  should 
be  a  new  election.  That  has  been  his  po- 
sition from  the  start.  He  did  not  wait  for 
the  New  Hampshire  court  or  the  Ballot 


Commlsision  or  the  Rules  Conlnilttce  or 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Statei 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  hi  s  expired. 

Ml-.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  i  minutes 
lijore  to  the  Sen.itor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  mtide  flii--'.  Jear  fi-om 
the  outlet.  He  is  the  certifie  I  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Hamps]  ire. 

Tl:e  Senator  Irom  KaiL>a{>  ac  ds  that  iii 
;-.wOiU  tostiinc;ji'  on  Jairamy  J)J  1975,  Mr 
Duiicin  said: 


Ijet  m<5  state  for  the  r»-'>->id  tha 
I  hAve  Ijeen  in  favor  of  a  special  i 
i,o-.i,  I  tainK  I  woxiid  win  ;i  ruiio; 


Ic  ok 


t  lat 


ttis 
Seni  tor 


hi  s 
Pres:  Sent 


It  seenvs  to  me  that  iii  view 
meitjus,  almost  couuUe.s.'j 
where  tlie  Senate  i.%  now  asked 
its  judgment  rather  than  the 
of  the  voters  of  New  Hampsliir 
be  desirable  and  Iielpful  to 
intent  aad  to  the  wishes  of  thote 
iiivolved.  Tiierc  Uiey  are  for 
If  TvTr.  Durkiii  wishes  to  di>-put< 
one  dispute  for  Mr.  Diukin 
ment.  did  he  make  that  sti 
January  9, 1S75,  that  he  would 
special  runoflf  election?  I  think 
iudicate.s  tliat  he  does. 

The  record  is  clear  Uiat  M 
has  said  from  the  start  that  in 
the  election  was  close,  a 
or  less,  there  should  be  a  ne^t 
So  I  commend  the  Senator 
necticut  for  offering  the 

As  indicated  at  the  outset, 
from  Kansas,   having  gone 
raUier   close   election,   has   ; 
count.  It  is  not  too  difficult 
stand  the  great  pressures  thi 
brought  to  bear  insofar  ns 
case   is  concerned.   The 
Kansas  would  hope  this  case 
on  its  merits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield  for  a 
Is  the  time  situation? 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Connecticut  has 
remauiing;  the  Senator  from 
71  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  2 
tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.    HANSEN.    Mr 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  doubt 
the  New  Hampshire  Senatorial 
dispute  be  settled  by  the  one 
will  after  all  be  the  most 
the  outcome  of  the 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshir  ; 
constitutional  right  of  the 
their  representatives ;  this  is 
part  of  our  heritage  and  one 
basic  beliefs  held  in  our 
mocracy.  How  then  can  the 
this  right  without  tainting  its 
true  legislative  body  in  the  e 
Nation?  The  only  just  course 
to  take  is  to  declare  this 
thereby  allowing  New 
to  fill  it  by  exercising  their 

The  Committee  on  Rules 
Istration  has  spent  many 
tient  hours  considering  this 
number  of  areas.  Despite 
consideration,  though,  the 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
fact  they  deadlocked  on  8 
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ballots.  Now  tlie  entire  Senate 
asked  to  attempt  to  break  these 
ous  deadlocks — a  task  that  an 
committee  spent  6  monthis  on 
was  recorded  on  2,000  pages  of 
This  ta.sk  is  being  handed  over 
of  91  men,  most  of  whom  know 
about  the  complexity  of  tiiis 
have  little  backs^-omid  in  New 
shire  elecUoii  law.  Can  the  Seiiat  j 
tieally  aSord  to  spend  the 
amount  oi  time  it  will  take  to 
tiiis  matter?  Consider  the  time 
the  Rules  Committee — iii  exo 
se.s^iions  a  id  200  hours.  I  say  thai 
loo  pver;ioLi-,  to  thi:j  body  to  use  r 
iiig  to  decide  an  issue  which  be 
iUe  State  of  New  Hampshire  to 

I  would  like  to  review  some 
i.ssues  tlie  Senate  is  being  called 
re^ohs.   The   Rules   Committee 
approximately  800  ballots  of  w! 
half  were  masked  and  half 
Tlie  co:2iniJttee  had  a  tie  vote  in 
1  ill  100  of  the  masked  ballots 
almost  6  in  100  of  tiie  unmaskec 
a  tie  vote  occurred.  The  iaiplic 
pavti.san  poIitiL-s  is  too  strong 
nored.  Now  the  Senate  is  to 
the  outcome  of  27  ballots — 24 
fnd  only  3  ma.sked.  I  would 
.say  that  Uie  exposure  of  names 
afliliations  could  have  a  great 
on  how  the  Members  of  the 
vote  on  these  bsUots.  And  such 
ship  is  VvTOiis.  We  are  being 
this  case  to  act  as  judges  and 
role  there  is  not  even  the  slight* 
for  partisanship.  Tlierefore  this 
should  be  ssttled  in  a  runofii 
New  Hampshire. 

There  are  13  *" skip- candidate 
to    be    reviewed.    On   these 
marked  an  "X"  in  the  space  wt 
cated  a  straight  party  ticket 
desired,  but  tlieu  went  down  the 
placed  a  mark  next  to  the  name 
candidate  except  that  listed  for 
ate  race.  Many  clever  and 
guments  have  been  made 
committee's    hearings    regarding 
ballots — whether  or  not  they 
counted  and  if  so  for  which 
Now  after  failing  to  decide  the 
of  these  ballots— 12  of  which 
Wyman"  ballots — the  Senate  is 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  on 
that  there  is  no  way  for  the  ful 
to  judge  these  ballots  any  morp 
tively  than  the  Rules  Commi 
task  is  not  for  us  to  undertake. 

Clearly  Uie  only  fair  way  for 
ate  to  determine  the  winner  of 
rowest  of  all  Senate  races  is  to 
full  avd  impartial  recount  of 
cast  in  the  November  5 
committee  has  voted  to  reject 
And  if  tlie  Senate  is  not  willing 
complete   recount — as  it  has 
three  previous  occasions — then 
not  begin  to  undertake  a  matt^ 
the   voters  of  New  Hampshire 
rightfully  decide. 

There  are  too  many  errors 
swered  questions  in  this  electioi 
been  reported  that  1.157  mon 
were  cast  on  November  5  thai  i 
were  crossed  off  the  official 
registered    voters.    Acknowledge 
functioning  of  voting  machines 
Chester  is  knouTi.  Ballots  have 
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poi-ted  as  missing  and  write-in  paper  de- 
stroyed. 

All  this  evidence  Indicates  tbat  this 
election  is  simply  too  narrow  to  be  de- 
teiTulned.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  case 
in  which  the  call  for  a  runoff  election 
rculd  be  louder.  We  have  the  opportunity 
10  prove  to  this  Nation  that  we  can  put 
aside  partisan  politics  and  work  together 
as  a  dignified  and  just  body  to  allow  this 
.''^^eat  to  be  filled  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  free  from  suspicion  and  future  recrim- 
inations. I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
do  what  is  the  ordy  fan*  thhig  to  do- 
send  this  election  back  to  New  Hamp' 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WllO 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  tlie  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

IS  RESPECTING  THE  LAW  BEING  PAHIISAN  ? 

Ml*.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
come  now  to  the  thh'd  act  of  the  longest 
drama  in  American  election  history.  As 
this  moment  approached,  I  asked  myself 
what  I  could  say  about  it  that  I  have 
not  said  before.  To  refresh  my  memory, 
I  reviewed  the  pubUc  pronouncements  I 
have  made  shice  the  election  dispute  be- 
gan, and  in  the  course  of  tliis  review  I 
came  on  a  definitive  statement  that  I 
made  in  the  pages  of  the  Portsmouth 
New  Hampshire  Herald  on  February  8 
of  tills  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  reread  this  state- 
ment I  concluded  that  nothing  that  has 
happened  in  the  months  since,  would 
make  me  change  a  single  word  of  that 
statement. 

Therefore,  I  will  say  now.  in  only 
slightly  abbreviated  form,  what  I  said 
then.  And  I  will  say  it  with  the  same 
firmness  of  conviction. 

My  February  8  statement  was  in  the 
iorm  of  a  guest  editorial  titled:  "Is  Re- 
specting the  Law  Being  Partisan?"  and 
it  read  as  follows,  minus  a  closing  para- 
graph which  referred  agaui  to  the 
charges  leveled  against  me  and  my 
democratic  colleagues  by  the  Manches- 
ter Union  Leader  and  tlie  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire: 

Regrettably,  the  dispute  over  New  Hamp- 
shire's Senate  election  has  generated  far 
uiurc  heat  than  light.  And  given  the  clamor- 
ous presence  in  our  State  of  a  newspaper 
ihat  foments  and  thrives  on  disunity  and 
dissension,  and  a  Governor  who  revels  in 
crisis,  perhaps  this  was  Inevitable. 

In  recent  days  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  has  called  me  a  "ballot  burglar"  and 
n  "cheap  political  chiseler,"  and  the  Oovemor 
has  acciised  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  with  having  engineered 
"a  legislative  Watergate." 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  respond  in 
):lnd.  but  respect  for  truth  for  reason,  and 
for  the  Intelllegnce  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  demand  that  every  attempt  be 
made  even  yet  to  bring  some  semblance  of 
dispassionate  perspective  to  the  issues. 

The  question  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
controversy  is  that  of  partisanship,  and  the 
tiuie  has  come  for  a  direct  confrontation 
uith  this  question.  I  Intend  to  answer  it  for 
myself  and  for  my  Democratic  coUeagues. 
I  owe  this  to  the  people  of  our  State.  And 
since  he  raised  the  question,  so  does  the 
Governor. 

Prom  the  moment  th«  closeness  of  the 
November  S  vote  made  It  certain  there  would 


be  one  or  more  appeals  for  a  review  of  the 
baUots,  I  was  keenly  aware  that  whatever 
position  I  took  on  this  Issue  risked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  as  many  as  half  the  people  of  our 
state.  So  contrary  to  what  some  have  charged. 
I  did  not  leap  eagerly  into  what  promised  to 
be  a  "no-wln"  situation  for  Tom  Mclntyre. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  recognized 
that  the  privileges  of  office  accorded  me  by 
the  people  of  our  state  also  conferred  the 
responsibility  to  exercise  leaden^hlp- — even 
In  this  Issue — as  fairly  as  I  could. 

I've  done  my  best  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Prom  the  outset,  I  said  there  was  only  one 
way  to  assure  maximum  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  contestants,  and  the  rights  of 
the  electorate,  and  that  was  to  foUow  to  the 
letter  those  provisions  of  New  Hampshire  law 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  apply  to  the  resolution  of  a  disputed 
Senate  election. 

The  rights  of  the  contestants  clearly  In- 
clude carrying  an  appeal  for  election  review 
all  the  way  to  the  VS.  Senate  Iteself,  (or 
both  State  law  and  the  Constitution  place 
upon  that  institution  the  ultimate  rebponst- 
bUity  for  reading  the  will  of  the  electorate  In 
a  disputed  Senate  election.  Thus  John  Durkiu 
was  exercising  his  legal  right  in  asking  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  recount  of  the  No- 
vember S  election:  Louis  C.  Wyman  was 
exercising  his  legal  right  In  asking  the  State 
Ballot  Law  Commission  to  review  ballots 
disputed  In  that  recoimt;  and  John  Durkln 
was  exercising  bis  legal  right  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  to  the 
United  States  Senjite. 

,  Moreover,  the  rights  of  the  electorate 
clearly  include  exhausting  every  legal  means 
of  determining  an  election  result  before  the 
ballots  cast  In  the  original  election  are  de- 
clared Inconclusive  and  a  new  election  is 
caUed. 

Hov/ever  appealing  the  thought  of  a  new 
election  may  be  at  this  stage  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  rights  of  those  222.404  people  who 
met  their  civic  responsibilities  and  went  to 
the  pwUs  on  November  5. 

They  have  the  right  to  have  a  fair  and 
final  effort  determine  what  they  were  saying 
when  they  cast  their  ballots.  If  that  legally 
and  Constitutionally-ordained  fair  and  final 
effort  were  not  made  by  the  Senate,  then 
222.404  voters  would  be  robbed  of  their 
voting  rights  after  they  exercised  them. 

For  these  reasons,  then.  I  believed  due 
process  of  law  had  to  be  followed  every  step 
of  the  way.  Aad  I  suld  so.  Again  and  again 
."^nd  again. 

I  was — and  I  ara — at  ease  In  this  position 
becau!?€  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  legally  and 
morally  the  right  position. 

Does  this  mean  I  bad  no  partisan  Interest 
in  John  Dnrkln  being  declared  the  lUtimate 
winiier?  Of  course  not.  I  campaigned  for  and 
with  John  Durkln,  and  I  remain  convinced 
that  his  election  would  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  otir  State. 

But  what  Is  Important  here  Is  the  fact 
that  my  support  of  John  Durkin's  candidacy 
is  not  in  conflict  with  my  insistence  that  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  be  foUowed  to  the 
letter  m  resolving  the  election  dilute,  for 
John  Durkln  also  holds  that  position. 

Because  of  this,  neither  John  Durkiu  nor 
I  asked  the  Democrats  In  the  Senate  for  spe- 
cial favor.  We  asked  only  that  the  law  be 
followed,  that  a  fair  and  final  review  of  the 
ballots  be  conducted  by  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  chips  be  allowed  to  fall  where  they  may. 

The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  voted  to  do 
just  that.  They  voted  not  to  seat  either  John 
Durkln  or  Louis  Wyman  though  they  ob- 
viously had  the  votes  to  seat  John  Durkln 
had  they  wished  to  take  partisan  advantage. 
They  voted  to  have  the  BiUes  Committee  re- 
view the  election  and  report  Its  recommen- 
dations back  to  the  Senate.  In  short,  by  their 
\  ot?!5  they  satd  that  New  Hampshire  law  and 


the  Constitution  should,  must  and  wiU  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  I  said  on 
Pebruarj'  8.  And  that  is  what  I  have  to 
say  today. 

In  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
ccnnment  on  this  election  by  the  Concord 
Monitor,  the  daily  newspaper  published 
in  New  Hampsire's  capital  city.  This  edi- 
toiial  rightly  contends  that  "the  only 
circumstance  under  which  a  new  elec- 
tion might  be  called  would  be  the  dec- 
laration of  a  fiat  tie  between  the  contest- 
ants" and  asks  this  crucial  question:  "At 
every  step  of  the  way,  the  law  has  been 
followed.  If  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  law 
on  this  issue,  what  process  do  we  fol- 
low?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Concord  Monitor.  AprU  23.  1S751 
Rodman  Declints  To  Stte  Senate 

Atty.  Gen.  Warren  B.  Rudmau  has  told 
the  C5overncr  and  Council,  In  effect,  that  he 
won't  file  suit  against  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
denying  the  state  representation  while  the 
Senate  RvUes  Committee  is  mulling  the 
Wyman-Durkin  dispute. 

Rudinau  didu  t  put  it  quite  so  bluntly, 
but  the  thn'.st  of  his  response  to  a  Governor 
and  Council  directive  to  file  a  suit  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  was  that  it  would  be  p.n 
exercise  In  futility. 

The  Governor  and  Council  resolution, 
passed  unanimously  on  AprU  16,  was  little 
more  than  a  grandstand  play  seated  in  ig- 
norance. It  was  another  of  Gov.  Thomson  s 
tactics  to  try  to  force  a  new  election  In  the 
still-\mresolved  contest  between  former  Re- 
publican Louis  C.  Wyman  and  Democrat 
John  A.  Durkln  for  New  Hampshire's  second 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  new  election  cannot  be  held  at  this 
Btage  in  the  proceedings  because  the  law  has 
not  yet  run  its  course.  The  U.S.  Constitution 
clearly  provides  that  the  Senate  Itself  slmU 
be  the  Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  of  Senate  elections. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  is  going 
through  that  process  right  now.  And  as 
Rudman  cited  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  the  Supreme  Court  already  has 
ruled  that  a  temporary  delay  in  fuU  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  pending  a  determiua- 
tlon  of  the  election  outcome.  Is  one  of  the 
prices  a  state  must  pay  In  a  constitittlonal 
democracy. 

To  file  such  a  suit,  knowing  that  it  has 
no  basis  In  law.  would  be  capricious.  If 
Rudman  did  as  he  was  directed.  New  Hamp- 
shire woiUd  appear  foolLsh  and  unsophi&ti- 
cated  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  u&tiou, 
and  particularly  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Rudman  also  has  his  own  reputation  to 
consider.  Any  state's  chief  legal  officer  who 
would  act  en  the  political  whim  or  the  ec- 
centricities of  bis  boss  would  be  in  vlolaUo'i 
of  his  oath  and  subject  to  the  derision  of 
his  colleagues. 

The  process  of  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
Nov.  5  election  has  followed  the  dictates  of 
the  law  scrupulously.  Wyman  won  the  initial 
count  by  542  votes.  Durkln  asked  for  a  re- 
count by  the  N.H.  Secretary  of  State,  and 
won  it  by  10  votes. 

Wyman  appealed  to  the  N.H.  Ballot  Law 
Conunisslon.  oi  which  Rudman  Is  a  member, 
and  Wyman  won  that  review  by  two  votes.  As 
is  bis  right.  Durkin  appealed  to  tlie  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  has  final  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
contest  now  is  before  the  Senate's  Bules 
Committee. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  a  new 
election  unless  the  Senate  calls  for  one.  That 
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U  unlikely.  Wlihlu  a  few  ^-eeks,  the  Rules 
Committee  may  make  a  recommendation  to 
I  lie  full  Senate. 

Unless  there  &re  allegations  of  fraud  or 
iifuial  of  due  procesg,  <jnce  the  full  Senate 
•  •■■i-lrtes  the  whmer.  It  is  all  over.  There  Is  no 
HitpeAl  from  the  Senate's  decision. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  been  painfully 
fiiow  In  reaching  determinations  on  indi- 
MiiUHl  ballots,  or  grotips  of  ballot  tliat  tall 
ioio  the  same  category. 

V.hen  in  Wiishiugtoii  la.sl  week,  we  sat  in 
iTi»>Hy  oil  a  tiesslon  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Couirftry  to  our  previous  notion,  we  were  im- 
].rp<ceci  '\-ith  the  nitttciilmis  fairness  of  de- 
risions on  probable  vo'er  iiiient  in  the  ballot 
cM-minations. 

Our  impres.sion  v.as  that  the  rtelins  have 
Insulted  more  iron)  ilie  hB^jalini^  i>f  lawyers 
ilian  indecibion  or  pi.i-tis^a  l>lck<;:ing  among 
Commiitee  membev.-.  Decisions  previoxisly 
ivailied  veitj  dredged  up  and  ar^ned  atiain. 

It  seems  to  us  the  only  ciroumstance  un<Ier 
v.hieh  a  new  eleoMon  might  be  called  v.ould 
lie  the  derl<ir:i(loii  or  r.  ijr.r  tie  )>^'.vreen  the 
<  ontestants. 

At  every  step  of  tht-  way,  the  law  has  be'>u 
followed.  If  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  lAw  on 
•l\is  l.s.stie,  what  process  do  we  follov.?  Surely 
'ne  answer  is  noi  the  filing  of  di.sniptbig,  ex- 
pensive andgrot1ndIe^  i  <iilrs  as  Ihc  Governor 
:'nd  Council  directed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Seiwtor  from  New  Hamji^hiie  hn-- 
expired. 

WhoyiekJs  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  I'ie.sideiU.  1  .yield 
.such  time  as  the  Stn^aor  from  New  Jev- 
.-ey  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlif  Seii- 
ntor  from  New  Jei'sey  is  reootjiiized. 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
niaii  of  tlie  Rules  Committee  for  this 
lime.  Perhaps  .some  of  what  I  i.ay  will 
be  redundant,  but  there  have  been  a  lot 
oi  redundancies.  1  am  .siu-e.  in  thi.s  de- 
bute. 

I  hope  it  is  redundant  for  me  to  suy 
at  the  outset  that,  a.s  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Conunittee.  and  having  observed 
oui'  chairman  over  these  many  montlis,  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect 
for  lilm  in  his  position  a.s  chainnan  of 
our  committee.  It  ha.s  taken  imu.sual 
|)atience  and  wisdom  to  guide  us  through 
this  long  and  tortui-ed  route — tortured 
iiot  by  any  of  his  actioas,  believe  me.  Mr. 
President,  we  might  have  considerable 
distance  yet  to  go. 

So  on  November  5,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  of 
last  year  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
went  to  the  poDs  and  ca.st  their  votes  for 
three  candidates  for  U.S.  Senator.  It 
tm-ned  out  that  that  election  was  the 
closest  In  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Each 
of  us  knows  the  basic  facts  in  this  case, 
I  am  siu-e. 

There  was  first  a  recomit  of  the  elec- 
tion by  the  New  Hampshire  Secretary  of 
State,  and  John  Durkin  was  declared 
and  certified  the  winner  by  10  votes. 

A  month  later  the  New  Hampshire 
Ballot  Law  Cbmmission  reviewed  the 
ca.se  and  revei-sed  the  decision  of  the 
secretary  of  state  and,  as  a  result.  Louis 
Wyman  was  declared  the  victor  by  2 
votes. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  Durkin  filed  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Senate  asking  that  this 
body  take  Jurisdiction  over  the  contest 
and  he  did  this  pursuant  to  article  1,  sec- 
lion  5  of  the  ConstitutlMi. 

In  response,  Mr.  Wyman  asked  the 
Senate  that  he  be  seated  as  the  duly 
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cei-tifled  junior  Senator  from 
of  New  Hampshii-e. 

After  an  initial  hearing  by 
committee  on  Privileges  and 
the  full  Committee  on  RiUes 
ininistraton  met  to  ti-y  to  es 
cedures  to  investigate  this  electifcn 

By  tie  votes,  the  Rules  Commi 
unable  to  recammend  any  sj>eci 
dure  and  the  matter  was  tt  ?err 
Senate. 

On  January  28.  197.5.  the 
made  its  decision  that  Ixjth  Mr. 
and  Mi-.  Duikin  .should  stand 
in;>t  t.iie  Rules  Committee 
ipview  the  ca.se  and  make  its  rec 
dation  to  the  Senate  as  to  v.  ho — 
party — should  be  seated. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  on 
29,  1975 — more  tiian  4  montlis 
Senate  detided  that  the  electioi 
not  he  tiftnt,  back  to  New  Hampshi 

The  Senate  detided  instead  1 
Rules  Committee  .should  conduc 
vevstigation  and  make  its  ret 
tion  to  the  Senate. 

Now  v,e  have  heard  a   good 
talk  in  the  past  .several  days 
only  fair  thing  to  do  in  this 
send  the  election  baik  to  New 

But    that    vas    a    tlecision   v 
inoutliii  ago. 

And  our  det-i.-ion  w;is  that  w 
iiilflll  otir  constitutional  obligati^i 

That  obligation  is  that  we  ,- 
iiidse  of  the  elections,  returns,  a 
fif-ations  of  our  members. 

But  some  members  of  the  S 
ti->t  believe  that  we  .•liould  c 
that  constitutional  mandate 
thougli  the  Senate  decided  4  .  _. 
tliat  we  have  a  clear  obligation 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate 
ignore  the   plain  fact  that 
Committee  has  resolved  all  init 
r<nd  27  individual  ballots. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Rule 
mittce — pursuant  to  the  Senate 
tion — has  held  46  sessions, 
over  200  hours  of  debate  and 
inoie  than  700  roll  call  totes  in 
decide  this  dispute. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Rules  _ 
tee  went  far  beyond  a  review  of 
disputed  ballots  which  were 
ballot  law  commission: 

We  agreed  to  review  anv  of  t 
ballots    which    the    parties 
brouglit  to  the  ballot  law  .___ 

We  agreed  to  investigate  the 
of  whetlier  the  voting  machines 
Chester  actually  malfiuictioned 

We  agreed  to  investigate 
of    absentee    voting    irreeular 
Nashua; 

We  agreed  to  open  and  count 
sen  tee  ballot  from  Amherst; 

We  agreed  to  open  and  count 
sentee  ballot  from  Manchester: 

We  agreed  to  examine  an 
from  Portsmouth  to  determine 
was  an  extra,  uncounted  ballot 
envelope. 

In  all  of  these  instances,  we 
backwards  to  meet  the  requests 
testant  Wyman. 

And  we  went  even  further. 

It  has  been  claimed  that 
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Commiilee  has  tried  to  severely 
-scope  of  its  inquiry. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we 
every  allegation  made  by  both 
with  respect  to  this  election 

The  3s<;ues  before  the  Senate  in 
ate  Resolution  166  are  testimony 
latt. 

Wc  lisf-ntd  to  argument  by  Mr 
mans  counsel  that  we  should 
tne  let-ount  in  10  New  Hampshire 
and  by  a  tie  vote  that  question 
>e<iolved  otirt  is  now  before  the 

We  li-feued  to  argument  by  Mr 
mans  counstl   that  we  should 
the   reeouDt   in   three  New 
tov  n.-    becaiise   of  alleged 
iii  the  tally  slieet.'^;  and  by  a  tit 
we  c-ould  not  agree  nnd  that  issue 
belore  tii(?  Senate. 

We  jjstened  to  aigument  by  Mr 
m  .11  s  counsel  that  we  should  i 
Hlltrgeu    n.i.s.sj)ig    ballots    in    two 
Hampshire  towns:  and  by  a  tie 
could  not  agree— that  issue  is  befo 
Senate. 

We  listened  to  arRument  by  Mr 
man's   counsel    tli.it   we  shoiild 
inv  estiva  te  tlie  M-^^Carren  absents 
lot:  and  by  a  tie  vote  we  coul  [ 
agree — that  issue  is  before  the 

We  listened  to  argument  by 
for  boiii  parties  as  to  how  we 
count  tne  '•skip-candidate"  ballot? 
by  a  tie  vote  we  could  not  agree 
vay  tltese  bwllois  .should  be  counted 

We  li.^tened  to  argument  by  Mr 
mans  counsel  lliat  we  should 
the  Plleged  voting  machine  ma 

We  hired  experts  to  make  that 
fin  tion  and  they  found  that  the 
were  in  proper  order. 

Yet,  we  .'^till  heard  further  ar 
tliat  tlio.se  e.xpeits  were  not  good 

And  by  a  tie  vote  we  could  not 
il  the  machines  .should  be  tested 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  sale 
the  Senate  has  taken  too  much 
investigate  this  matter. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
too  long  and  that  we  must  now 
election  back  to  New  Hampshire 

I  certainly  cannot  agree. 

If  we  have  delayed,  we  have 
iu  order  to  give  both  parties  the 
and  fairest  hearing  ever  conducted 
Senate  in  an  election  dispute. 

If  we  have  delayed,  we  have 
because  we  have  bent  over  backw 
listen  to  every  possible  argument 
could  be  made  on  every  possible 
that  could  have  been  raised 

We  have  taken  a  long  time  to  be 

And  if  we  had  taken  a  shorter 
certain  Senators  would  be  here 
guing  that  the  majority  did  not 
the  minority  their  full  day  in  com  ; 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
of  us  in  the  Senate  has  the  duty  to 
a  thoughtful  and  responsible 
this  case. 

Some  Senators  are  trying  to 
impression  that  the  result  of  this 
tion  is  going  to  be  based  solely  on 
san   considerations — because   ther 
more  Democrats  than  Republicans 
Senate. 

Frankly,  the  record  made  to  da 
plodes  the  partisanship  argument. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  some 
issue.?,  If  the  time  remains,  and 
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how  tlie  record  shows  tliat  so  many  im- 
portant decisions  were  nevei*  on  partisan 
lines. 

For  instance,  the  committee  unan- 
imotisly  voted  to  accept  all  ballots  marked 
in  red  or  green  pen. 

This  was  out  of  character  with  the 
practice  in  the  State  and  evidently  there 
was  a  protest  made. 

We  applied  New  Hampsliire  law  that 
fells  us  that  the  intention  of  the  voter 
is  to  be  sought  when  the  ballot  is  to  be 
examined,  whether  it  was  green  or  red, 
the  ink  that  was  used.  We  felt  that  the 
intention  could  be  found,  and  unan- 
imously agreed  that  this  deviation  from 
norm  would  not  invalidate  a  ballot. 

The  committee  unanimously  voted  to 
accept  all  ballots  marked  with  a  check 
rather  than  an  "X." 

The  New  Hampshire  statute  law  says 
the  ballot  shall  be  mariced  with  a  cross 
within  the  square  by  the  candidate'^) 
name. 

We  .soon  found  that  there  wei-e  ballots 
marked  in  many  various  ways  other  than 
a  cross  within  the  square  by  the  candi- 
date's name. 

There  were  checks,  and  there  were 
checks  outside  the  square,  theie  were 
many  forms. 

Appljdng  New  Hampshire  law,  we 
unanimously  voted  to  accept  all  ballots 
that  were  marked  with  a  check  and  did 
not  require  that  that  check  be  within 
the  square  by  the  candidate's  name. 

The  committee,  in  a  bipartisan  vote, 
voted  to  mask  as  many  ballots  as  we 
lihysically  could. 

There  was  a  ver>'  careful  examination 
of  tlie  ballots  to  see  which  ones  could  be 
masked  and,  of  course,  that  meant,  in 
masking,  when  the  count  was  made  on  an 
individual  ballot,  there  was  no  sign,  no 
indication,  whether  it  was  a  Republican 
column  or  a  Democratic  column. 

The  committee  unanimously  voted  to 
count — ^where  requested  by  either  par- 
ty— all  3,500  votes  original^  bi-ought  be- 
fore the  ballot  law  commission. 

This  was  grist  for  the  recount  mill; 
the  protested  ballots,  there  were  3,500  in 
nimiber. 

The  committee,  in  a  bipartisan  vote, 
voted  to  coimt  an  absentee  ballot  which 
had  been  returned  to  the  wrong  waid  on 
election  night 

The  committee,  in  a  bipartisan  vote, 
voted  to  coimt  an  absentee  ballot  which 
had  been  carried  in  the  purse  of  an  elec- 
tion worker  for  several  days. 

The  committee,  in  a  bipartisan  vote, 
voted  to  send  experts  to  New  Hampshire 
to  test  the  Manchester  voting  machines. 

The  committee,  in  a  bipartisan  vote, 
voted  to  send  our  investigators  to  New 
Hampshire  to  look  Into  the  alleged  irreg- 
ularity in  the  casting  of  the  Muchaud 
baUot. 

There  were  a  total  of  approximately 
661  committee  votes  on  individual  bal- 
lots. 

Out  of  these  661  votes  there  were  ap- 
proximately 471  unanimous  votes  by  the 
committee— that  is,  74  percent  of  all  the 
committee  votes  on  individual  ballots. 

One  hundred  thirty  two  committee 
votes  on  individual  ballots  were  of  a  bi- 
partisan nature. 

Twenty-eeten  committee  votes  on  lu- 
dividual  ballots  resulted  in  a  tie. 


And  only  11  committee  votes  on  in- 
dividual Imllots  were  on  a  straight  party 
vote. 

On  that  cold,  rainy  day  in  November, 
thousands  of  New  Hampshire  voters  went 
to  the  polls  to  elect  a  Senator. 

And  there  has  been  one  of  tlu-ee  re- 
sults : 

Mr.  Wyman  won,  and  if  he  did,  he 
.should  be  seated; 

Mr.  Durkin  won.  and  if  he  did,  lie 
should  be  seated; 

Or  the  election  resulted  iu  a  dead  tie 
and  nobody  won — f-nd  then  there  should 
be  a  new  election. 

The  point  is  that  we  do  not  know  who 
won. 

And  until  we  decide  these  few  remain- 
ing issues  we  will  not  know  who  won. 

I  would  think  that  this  afternoon 
should  mark  the  end  of  delay  in  this  very 
important  matter,  veiy  important  to  the 
contestants,  very  important  to  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  very  import-ant 
to  our  Nation.  We  should  turn  a  comer 
with  the  vote  at  5  o'clock.  I  trust  and 
hope  we  will  get  on  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  this  question  that  under  the  Con- 
iititution  is  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  lis  approach  each  of  the  issues  in 
Senate  Resolution  166  on  the  merits  so 
that  we  can  siJeedily  and  responsibly 
complete  Uie  ta.sk  that  the  Constitution 
requires  of  us. 

While  this  may  be  a  difficult  job  none- 
tlieless  the  final  judgment  must  be  ours 
and  ours  alone. 

I  suggest  under  the  highest  law  of  tlic 
land  it  is  ours  alone. 

I  tiiauk  the  chamnan  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  thio  time  for  a  summary 
statement. 

Mx-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to   ttxe  Senator   from   Minnesota    (Mr. 

MC.N'DALF ) . 

.Mr.  MONTDALE.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
U.S.  Senate  is  engaged  iu  an  important 
and  solemn  function  as  it  seeks  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  over  whether  John  A. 
Dmkin  or  Louis  C.  Wyman  is  the  duly 
elected  junior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshu-e. 

Ihere  are  many — inside  and  outside 
of  this  body — who  would  rather  avoid 
this  duty.  There  ait^  some  v^ho  would 
have  the  Senate  "duck"  this  responsi- 
bility. 

This,  Ml-.  Pi-esident,  we  camiot — we 
miist  not — do. 

Aiticle  I,  section  3  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution provides: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  dec- 
tlous.  Returns  end  Qualifications  of  Its  own 
Me  .libera  . . . 

The  language  is  unambiguoiut: 
Each  House  shall  be  the  Judgeu 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  spoken  authoritatively 
on  the  subject.  The  Court  tells  us  that 
the  Senate's  power  to  Judge  this  election 
Is  "miconditlonal  and  final."  The  Senate 
has  "sole  authority."  In  the  words  of  the 
Court: 

(The  Senate)  is  tlie  Jiidge  of  the  electloiut, 
return.s  and  qualifications  of  Its  members 
(under)  Article  I,  Section  6.  It  Is  fully  em- 
powered, and  may  determine  sudi  matteca 
vrtttuMit  ttie  tfd  Of  the  Bonn  of  Bepnnalft- 
tlTcs  or  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Depart- 
ment. 


Our  responsibility  is  clear.  The  U.S. 
Senate  must  resolve  this  dispute.  New 
Hampshire  must  have  a  second  Senator. 
The  U.S.  Senate  must  have  100  Member^. 

Even  if  oiu:  constitutional  duty  were 
unclear,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  statutes  of  that  State 
look  to  the  Senat«  as  the  final  arbiter 
of  this  dispute. 

Tlie  Senate  Rules  Committee,  under 
the  r.ble  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevade  (Mr.  CAi^NON).  has  held  46 
open  sessions  on  this  matter.  The  com- 
mittee has  listened  to  over  200  hom's  of 
debate  on  this  issue.  The  committee  has 
conducted  more  than  900  rollcall  votes. 

The  candidates,  the  committee,  the 
Seiu-.te,  and  this  Nation  have  too  much 
invested  in  this  matter  U>  seek  sui  easy 
way  out  at  this  time.  We  have  a  cou- 
stilutioual,  a  sUtutciy,  and  a  nioial  ob- 
lig:ttion  to  act. 

Tliere  are  some  who  lia\e  suggested 
th,".t  the  Senate  should  order  a  new  elec- 
tion to  ret-olve  this  olspute.  I  believe.  Mr. 
Prti-ident.  that  this  so-called  solution  is 
unit- jr.  is  impractical,  end  would  create 
more  inoblems  than  it  would  solve. 

First,  the  Seriate  has  already  rejected 
this  approach.  By  its  unequivocal  vote  on 
this  floor  in  Jamiarj',  the  Senate  has 
agiced  to  assume  responsibility  for  this 
decision.  Tliose  who  ur^e  a  new  election 
at  this  time  merely  seek  to  avoid  the 
Senate's  January  decision. 

Second,  far  from  being  fair  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire,  a  new  election 
would  be  grossly  imfau-  to  the  voters  ol 
New  Hampshire.  Two  himdred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  voters  cast  bal- 
lots in  the  senatorial  election  in  New 
Hampshire  on  November  5.  1974.  Those 
\oters  deserve  to  have  their  votes  coimt. 

A  new  election — 6  to  8  months  later— 
would  not  be  a  "runoff."  It  would  be  a 
new  election  with  new  votei-s,  new  issues. 
It  would  not  I'eflect  the  sentiments  cf 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire on  November  5,  1974.  We  have  a 
constitutional  duty  to  effectuate  the  re- 
sults of  the  November  5  election. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  ordering  a  new- 
election  would  create  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent How  would  we  draw  the  line  in 
future  requests  for  new  elections?  How 
clore  must  the  election  be  to  permit  us 
to  ignore  the  mandate  of  the  voters? 
How  could  we  reconcile  such  a  precedent 
Tdth  the  need  for  finality  and  stability  In 
our  electoral  system? 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
sums  up  the  matter  well: 

A  re -run  in  New  Hampshire  Diight  Indeed 
be  the  ideal  solution — if  a  true  re-run  could 
be  held.  But  It  Is  obviously  impoealble  to 
a-sk  the  same  people  who  voted  last  Novem- 
ber to  return  to  the  polls  and  vote  the  same 
way  again — but  this  time  to  mark  their  bal- 
lots plainly,  please.  That  can't  be  done.  A 
new  election  would  be  Just  that:  a  different 
oontest  with  a  different  turnout  imder  dif- 
ferent poUtlcal  conditions.  That  Is  an  ex- 
treme remedy  that  has  traditionaUy  been 
resorted  to  Iu  tlils  country  only  when  a 
regular  election  has  been  proved  to  be  In- 
valid. In  tills  instance  that  is  not  the  case. 

This  matter  is  a  severe  test  of  the 
Senate's  capacity  to  deal  fairly,  openly, 
and  wisely  with  a  matter  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  voters  of  one  of  our  States. 
We  must  cai'efully  examine  all  of  the 
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ballots  and  the  Issues  before  us.  We  must 
»eek  to  determine  the  will  of  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire — free  of  any  prejudge 
n'.ents  or  prejudices  on  oiu*  parts. 

Charges  of  luifaimess  in  oui*  proce- 
f'ures  are  ridiculous.  No  Member  of  this 
body  knows  the  cui-rent  tally,  nor  the 
I  ffect  any  of  our  votes  will  have  on  tliat 
Mlly.  In  addition,  many  of  the  votes  we 
take  today  will  have  no  effect  on  the  ul- 
t  imate  totals.  We  do  not  know  whether 
tlie  New  Hampshire  count  gave  a  partic- 
ular ballot  to  a  particular  candidate. 
Thus,  we  do  not  know  whether  our  votes 
will  add  to,  subtract  fix>m,  or  leave  im- 
altered  the  totals  determined  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  charge  my  colleagues 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  function. 
TWs  matter  must  be  resolved.  In  the 
words  of  the  Washington  Past  editorial: 

ihe  people  of  New  HanipBhtre,  after  all. 
have  lacked  one  Seuaior  since  January,  it 
Is  time  for  this  election  to  be  resolved. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml*.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
for  at  least  tlie  20tli  time.  I  rise  to  re- 
mmd  the  Senate  that  shortly  we  will 
vote  on  this  i.->sue  and  decide  whether  we 
will  judge  the  election  and  retm-ns  of  the 
1974  senatorial  election  m  New  Hamp- 
shire or.  without  fmtlier  consideration, 
declare  the  seat  vacant. 

There  are  a  bundle  of  claims  and 
counterclaims,  and  because  of  them,  the 
appeal  to  tm-n  the  matter  back  for  a  new 
election  has  an  attractive  rhig  to  it, 
especiaUy,  I  Uxink  when  tlie  proponents— 
and  I  believe  they  do  it  in  complete  good 
faith — argue  that  if  we  do  othei-wise,  we 
will  furtlier  erode  public  confidence  in 
our  political  system. 

I  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  tliat 
whichever  way  we  jump,  the  erosion  is 
going  to  occur;  but  tliat  plea  has,  I  Q\lnk, 
.some  merit. 

So  my  first  uiclination  was  to  go  that 
way.  But  after  discussion  with  some  col- 
leagues, and  more  paiticularly  discus- 
sion with  my  own  staff,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  Senate  should  seek  to  resolve 
the  election  now,  basically  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  is  practical  and  very  reaL  It 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondaie)  a  m(»nent 
ago.  And  the  sec(«d  bears  on  how  most 
responsibly  we  can  respond  to  a  con- 
stitutional requirement. 

If  we  send  this  contest  back  to  New 
Hampshire  without  deciding— if  we 
can— who  is  properly  entitled  to  this 
seatv  then  I  think  we  encourage  every 
loser  hi  a  close  election  to  file  a  petition 
of  iNTotest  in  the  Senate. 

Many  races  for  House  and  Senate 
.seats  in  the  recent  past  have  been  de- 
cided by  a  few  hiindred  votes.  ICany 
more  will  be  as  close  or  closer  In  the  fu- 
ture. We  must  ask  ourselves  what  would 
happen  if  In  every  such  election,  the 
Senate  then  said: 

WeU,  beeauM  It's  close  and  tb«  facts  ai« 
complicated.  In  fadrzMss  we  should  not  seat 
stuybody  and  let  the  state  call  a  new  election. 

The  answer  is  clear.  The  result  would 
]>e  electoral  confusion  if  not  chaos.  Yet 
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if,  at  this  point  in  our  view,  we  s 
election  back  to  New  Hampshire, 
the  floodgate  we  risk  opening,  wien 
petitloas  for  Senate  review  flow 
the  next  election,  in  any  close 
the  issues  will  be  no  less 
here    would    be    the    New 
))recedent:  a  new  election. 

Would  that  precedent  not 
the  stability  and  certainty  of 
toiiil  process? 

How  close  would  an  election 
lie  before  another  is  required?  Hoi  r 
scrutiny  would  the  Senate  giv  t 
petition  alleging  impropriety  in 
tion  before  it  bowed  out  by  reqif r 
rerun? 

And  unless  the  Senate  could 
w  hetlier  there  were  any  underlyiife 
for  a  petition  contesting  an  electi<  n 
would  we  luiow  that  the  charg^ 
not  trumped  up?  And,  if  the 
make  such  a  determination, 
nould  and  should  it  not  def-idt 
i.s,sues  on  the  merit.s? 

Look  at  it  practically.  When 
Ifstant  who  is  beliind  in  a  ver: 
election  asks  for  a  recomit,  he 
that  the  ballots  will  be  reviewed 
fully  recounted  and  that  if  he, 
recount,  comes  out  slightly  ahead. 
be  declared  the  winner  of  the 
He  does  not  .say,  "I  am  pretty  closi 
li3ve  another  election."  He  does 
"Let  us  have  a  recount,  maybe  I 
a  little  closer,  and  then  I  will  as 
new  election."  The  party  that  is 
asks  that  the  matter  be  carefiily 
viewed.  He  ask.s  that  the  factu  il 
legal  questions  be  resolved  whi^h 
demon.strate  that  he  is  the 
who  received  the  highest  number 
votes  and  is  thus  entitled  to  be 
for  whatever  office  the  election  is 

At  stake  here  is  the  legitimacy 
electoral  process.  I  want  to 
again  the  instabihty  that  could 
every  losing  party  in  a  close 
could  ask  for  a  new  election  simily 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  election 
close. 

Aftr  second  reason  is  found  in 
section  5   of   the   Constitution, 
assigns  to  each  House  of  Congr 
responsibility  to  be  "the  judge  o 
tlons,  returns,  and  qualifications 
own  Members  •  *  *."  This  Is  a 
sibiUty  that  the  Senate  has  accepted 
180  years.  Indeed,  since  the  17th 
ment.  providing  for  direct  election 
•Senators,  was  adopted  In  1913,  the 
has  considered  or  investigated 
contested  elections.  This  is  the 
precedents  make  applicable  here. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the 
least  wanted  to  be  on  in  the 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 
have  never  even  been  able  to 
my  own  Income  tax  return.  But 
the  experience  of  the  last  few 
worst  one  of  all  to  be  on  is  the 
Committee.  Notwithstanding  its 
that  committee  has  made  its 
tion,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
on  its  enormous  effort. 

The  Rules  Committee  has 
thorough  investigation  of  this 
contest,    including    sending 
from  the  committee  staff  to  New 
shire  shortly  after  the  election 
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themselves  hiformed  of  developnients, 
Beginning  in  January,  the  Rules  i  Com- 
mittee began  a  series  of  hearings  and 
open  executive  sessions.  They  cond  icted 
656  rollcall  votes  on  contested  btUots 
Over  400  of  those  ballots  were  mj  sked 
to  neutrahze  any  bias  that  the  con  unit 
tee  members  might  have  had  toward 
favoring  the  contestant  from  their 
party.  The  committee  is  to  be 
mended  for  utilizing  procedm-es 
•signed  to  insure  the  fairest  deteri^na 
tion  of  the  questions  before  it.  O 
sum  of  800  votes  the  committee 
called  to  iiile  upon,  including  som  \ 
by  rollcall  vote,  only  27  resulted 
votes,  and  the  Senate  is  now  called 
to  make  its  determination  on  how 
ballots  should  be  counted. 

Before  the  Senate  makes  a  decision 
return  tliis  matter  to  New  Hampihir 
we  should  vote  on  these  27  ballots 
the  other  procedm-al  issues  upon 
the  committee  was  evenly  split. 

The  able  Senator  from  Conne<Jticut 
would  have  us  refer  tliis  matter 
New  Hampshire  for  a  new  electioi 
fore  we  have  had  a  chance  to  coi^ider 
the  i-ssues  that  have  been  brought 
by  Mr.  Durkin.  Mr.  Wyman  had  th< 
certificate  of  election — admittedly 
validity  of  it  is  disputed — and  Mr. 
kin  is  the  one  who  must  convince  us 
he  is  entitled  to  be  seated.  The  bm-d 
pi-oof  is  on  Mr.  Durkin.  He  Is  the 
tioner  hei'e.   If   he  cannot   prove 
charges  that  Mr.  Wyman's  certificate 
invalid,  Mr.  Wyman  will  be  seated 
Senate  .should  exercise  its  constitution^.] 
duty     by     considering     Mr. 
charges.    The    pending    motion 
foreclose  our  ruling  on  the  petiticjn 
Ml*.  Dui'kin. 

The  Senate  may  well  have  no  con^tu 
tional  authority  to  declare  a 
and  in  effect  to  call  for  a  new  election 
simply  upon  its  own  will.  The  Con^tu- 
tion  assigns  to  the  Senate  the  -„^ 
bility  to  be  "the  judge  of  the  electioii  5 
tiuns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  It  [em 
bers."  The  Constitution  clearly  ves  a  in 
the  Senate  judicial  authority  over  con- 
tested Senate  elections.  This  judlcia  au- 
thority must  be  exercised  in  a  conqitu 
tional  manner.  Would  it  be  a  proper 
else  of  our  Judicial  authority  to 
out  this  case"  without  conslderint 
petition  of  Mr.  Durkin?  I  think  not 

After  it  agrees  to  consider  the  _ 
the  Senate  may  reject  Mr.  Durkln's 
tion  and  seat  Mr.  Wyman  or  vice 
In  doing  so,  it  may  rule  upon  ccmt^sted 
ballots;  or  it  may  investigate  allege^ 
regularities  where  there  is  probable 

to  believe  such  irregularities 

and  which  if  proved,  would  affect 
outcome. 

But.  in  this  case  at  least,  the  . 
should  not  declare  the  seat  vacant 
there  is  a  tie  vote  or  unless  it  finds  . 
irregularities  which  it  cannot  resolve 
which  could  affect  the  outcome 
election. 

For  the.se  reasons,  I  believe  the  m<Jtion 
to  declare  a  vacancy  Is  untimely. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
tion  by  the  able  Senator  from  Conn^tl 
cut  fails,  we  will  be  able  to  pnxseed  and 
reasonably,  responsibly,  and  fairly  re- 
solve the  matters  in  contest.  At  least  ^'^ 
should  be  pennitted  to  try. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  real- 
ize the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  more  time  remaining  than  I 
have  on  this  side,  but  I  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
has  a  statement  to  make,  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
at  this  point,  so  that  I  may  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  28  mmutes  and  I 
have  about  34  minutes. 

I  do  have  some  other  Senators  who 
v.xsh  to  speak,  but  they  are  not  here 
at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  5  minute.s  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  anj-  Sent- tor  who  ho.s 
commenced  the  laborious  process  of  ex- 
amining the  facts  and  Issues  of  the  elec- 
tion contest  in  New  Hampshire  between 
Mr.  Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman.  will  find, 
as  I  have  that  the  entire  matter  is  ex- 
traordinary difficult;  replete  with  subtle 
legal  distinctions  and  complex  baffling 
details.  This  is  not  an  easy  case  to  decide. 

The  original  decision  of  the  voters  for 
Mr.  Wyman  was  reversed  when  re- 
counted by  New  Hampshire  Secretary  of 
State  by  a  10-vote  margin  and  then 
given  back  to  Mr.  Wyman  by  the  New- 
Hampshire  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion by  a  2-vote  margin  after  a  review 
of  dusputed  ballots. 

Mr.  Wyman  was  certified  hv  New 
Hampshire  as  its  elected  Senator. 

But  he  has  not  been  seated. 

Mr.  Durkin  has  appealed  tlie  maiiei 
to  this  body  under  the  Constitution 
which  provides  article  1,  section  5: 

Each  House  shaU  be  the  judge  of  the 
Flections  Returns  and  Qua!  •.ftCHt  ions  oi  its 
Oim  Members — 

Above  all  else  Mr.  President,  this 
Senate  must  handle  the  Wyman-Durkin 
matter  in  a  way  that  is  totally  fair; 
totally  equitable  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Our  decision  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  principles  of 
justice;  consistent  with  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  this  body. 

How  can  we  accomplish  tliis? 

Here  we  have  an  election  so  close  that 
Its  result  has  already  been  changed  three 
times  before  it  reaches  the  Senate. 

Under  these  circumstances  is  It  not 
}>ossible  that  no  matter  what  decision 
this  Senate  makes,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully we  act,  how  minutely  we  may  ex- 
amine the  evidence  that  many  people  in 
New  Hampshire,  perhaps  half  of  them 
not  to  mention  numbers  across  the  Na- 
tion will  wonder  who  really  won. 

Is  it  fair  under  such  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  leave  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  wondering  for  bVz  years  If 
the  winner  we  may  designate  really  won. 
if  the  loser  really  lost. 

Wliere  is  the  mandate  to  represent  in 
-such  a  situation? 

Is  it  fair  to  create  a  situation  for  5',  a 
years  In  which  the  Senator  we  may  des- 
ignate knows  that  at  best  but  half,  rit 


wor.st  less  than  half,  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  want  him  as  their  Represent- 
ative in  Uiis  body? 

With  the  matter  so  extraordinarily 
close  and  difficult,  is  not  the  fair  thing  to 
find  that  the  Senate  cannot  determine  a 
winner  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and 
that  therefore  the  seat  is  vacant. 

A  recent  editorial  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  said  in  part: 

The  dilemniR  is  that,  no  matter  liow  the 
Senate  decides,  about  half  the  voters  in  New 
Hampshire  are  going  to  feel  cheated  becaiiee 
the  N^)vember  election  was  so  close  nobody 
can  say  positively  who  really  won. 

An  outsider  would  be  Justified  In  asking 
why  the  sensible  solution  wouldn't  be  to 
hold  another  New  Hampshire  election.  Thei-e 
must  be  some  vestige  of  life  left  in  the  old 
idea  of  States'  rights.  Public  opinion  polls 
show  the  State's  voters  favor  such  a  solution. 
And.  at  the  very  least,  it  would  get  the  mat- 
tBr  off  the  desks  of  U.  S.  Senators  at  a  time 
when  there  are  more  pressing  national  Is- 
sues deserving  of  their  time  and  attention. 

A  new  election  in  New  Hampshire 
would  permit  the  people  most  directly 
concerned  to  choase  their  next  junior 
Senator. 

It  would  give  tlie  Senator  so  chosen  a 
clear  mandate  to  .serve  the  people  of  his 
State.  It  would  be  eminently  fair. 

Wliy  risk  the  reputation  of  this  Senate 
for  fairne.ss  by  following  any  other 
course? 

I  Iiope  tlii.s  couise  will  be  follow-ed  this 
afternoon.  I  hope  very  much  it  will.  But 

1  recognize  that  jiossibly  it  may  not. 

If  the  majority  elect  to  proceed  other- 
wise. I  continue  to  believe  that  every 
tradition  of  our  Government  demands 
of  us  absolute  fairness  to  Mr.  Wyman 
and  Mr.  Durkin  in  recounting  ballots. 

Purely  legalistic,  purely  technical 
arguments  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  true,  equitable  procedure. 

All  ballots  in  the  Senate's  possession 
should  be  recounted.  Tlie  same  rules 
should  be  applied  to  all  of  tliem.  In  the 
process  of  a  total  recount,  all  of  the 
"skip  candidate"  ballots  sliould  either 
be  counted  for  both  candidates  or 
neither. 

Any  attempt  to  do  otherwise — to  say 
that  one  candidate  did  not  protest  the 
coimt  of  his  opponent's  skip-candidate 
ballots  m  New  Hampshire  and,  there- 
fore, such  ballots  might  be  counted  for 
his  opponent,  but  sucli  ballots  could  not 
for  liim  is  patently  unfair. 

If  total  equity  is  to  be  done,  and  no  less 
will  satisfy  either  the  conscience  of  this 
Senate  or  the  rights  of  the  American 
people,  all  ballots  must  be  counted 
according  to  the  same  rules. 

I  close.  Mr.  President,  by  urging  the 
Senate  in  this  infinitely  close  election, 
to  send  this  matter  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire for  a  new  election  by  our  Judgment 
that  the  winner  cannot  be  determined 
and  the  seat  is  therefore  vacant. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  an  editorial 
that  was  read  earUer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  more  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 
I  again  call,  Mr.  Piesident,  the  atten- 


tion of  this  body  to  an  editoi-ial  which 
appeared  in  the  Star  this  afternoon  and 
was  read  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
because  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  for 
a  second  time  with  new  people  here  what 
the  Star  in  its  editorial  said  and.  inci- 
dentally, it  is  not  an  editorial  column 
that  I  always  agree  with,  but  I  do  on  tliis 
occasion.' 

Itsaid,  in  part: 

It  should  be  appnre'it  by  now  thst  the  frg- 
glness  of  sonie  questions  with  which  the 
committee  is  g:applinp.  and  the  minuscule 
raargUi  of  the  election,  make  any  precise 
judgment  by  the  Senate  impossible.  AH  those 
tie  votes  attest  to  the  difficulty — the  diver- 
gent views  tliat  can  be  held  even  of  marked 
ballots,  not  to  speak  of  election  proprieties 
up  in  the  preclnct.<^.  Obviously,  this  closes) 
SeuBte  election  In  history  is  too  close  to 
count  with  absolute  accuracy  here  in  Wash- 
ington. And  this  country  can  ill  afford  the 
added  public  cynicism  that  could  accrue 
from  a  feeling  that  the  Democratic  Senate 
majority  had  grabbed  another  seat,  out  ol  h 
confitsed  situation.  sinipl\  bt'cause  it  lipi! 
the  muscle  to  do  -so. 

But  there  need  be  no  acrid  cloud  over  tli»- 
outcome  of  this  affair.  The  New  Hampshire 
legislature  has  acted  to  make  a  new  electlo)i 
possible,  and  the  Senate  can,  by  the  sensible 
device  of  declaring  the  seat  vacant,  allo^^ 
that  state  remedy  to  take  eftett.  Thereby  the 
Senate  would  be  upholding — yea,  celebrat- 
ing— the  democratic  principle  of  representn- 
tlon.  and  protecting  its  own  reputation  .-ts 
well. 

Mr.  President.  I  liope  the  Senate  tlii.s 
afternoon  will  ado^il  tlie  propasal  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Weicker  I . 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Senator  from  Mas.saclii:setts  wishes  to 

Mr."  WEICKER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  did  my  distinguished  col- 
league say? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Five  minutes. 

Knowing  of  the  extraordinary  abilities 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  am  sure  that  he  will  b3  able 
to  make  it  in  5  minutes;  if  he  does  not. 
I  stand  ready  to  assist. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  7  months  ago  the  people 
of  New  Hampshu-e  went  to  the  polls  to 
elect  various  local.  State,  and  Federal 
officials,  including  a  new  U.S.  Senator. 

This  race  between  Congressman  Louis 
C.  Wyman  and  former  State  insurance 
commissioner  John  Durldn  was  unusually 
liard  fought  and  unusually'  close.  Indeed, 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Nation  soon  discovered  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  race  was  the  closest 
election  In  Senate  history. 

The  basic  facts  are  well-known.  On 
election  night,  Louis  C.  Wyman  was  de- 
clared the  winner  by  355  votes.  His  op- 
ponent, John  A.  Durkin,  asked  for  a  re- 
count by  the  secretary  of  state  and  was 
declared  the  winner  by  10  votes. 

In  accordance  with  New  Hampshire 
law  and  procedm-e,  Mr.  Wyman  appealed 
to  the  bipartisan  New  Hampshire  Ballot 
Law  Commission,  which  has  the  impor- 
tant but  statutorily  limited  Jurisdiction 
to  pass  upon  contested  ballots. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  commlssloa'ft 
review.  Mr.  Wyman  was  unanimously  de- 
clared the  ofQcial  winner  by  two  votes. 
Mr.  Wyman  was  thereupon  issued  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  that  certifi- 
cate was  pi-esented  to  the  Senate. 

This  brief  statement  of  facts  liardly 
conveys  an  adequate  picture  of  the  in- 
tense clasli  of  pei-sonalities  and  the  rich 
interplay  of  people  and  forces  involved  in 
the  New  Hamp.shh-e  senatorial  electloa 
Nor  does  it  recomit  the  specific  indi- 
vidual disputes  or  the  extensive  litigation 
during  the  State  proceedings. 

But  it  does  show  that  as  far  back  as 
January  the  Senate  knew  that  it  was 
confronted  with  an  extraordinarily  sen- 
sitive and  difficult  problem.  It  was  a 
problem  that  requu-ed  us  to  rise  above 
partisanship  and  demonstrate  those 
qualities  of  statesmanlike  behavior  that 
have  made  the  Senate  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  American  institutions. 

Ml-.  President,  let  me  say  fli-st  that  the 
Senate  established  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  January  when  it  refused  to  seat  the 
person  whom  State  ofBclals  had  named 
and  recognized  as  the  official  winner  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Senatorial  election — 
ZiOUis  C.  Wyman. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  that 
unfortimate  decision  was  to  deprive  the 
State  of  New  Hampsliire  of  equal  i-epre- 
sentation  in  the  Senate.  New  Hampshire 
has  now  been  denied  that  equal  repre- 
sentation for  more  than  5  months. 

Without  question,  the  normal  proce- 
dure m  this  body  has  been  to  seat  the 
certificated  Senator-elect  on  a  condi- 
tional basl.i,  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  or  clalm.s  of  the  contestant.  After 
that  action  is  taken,  the  Senate  ordi- 
narily proceeds  to  conduct  a  careful  in- 
quiry of  the  claims  of  both  parties.  Un- 
fortunately, these  inquiries  sometimes 
last  more  than  a  year. 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  the  Senator-elect  has 
not  been  seated  during  the  Senate's  re- 
view of  an  election.  But  these  cases  in- 
volve serious  chargei!  of  corrupt  practices 
or  election  fraud. 

No  such  charges  were  made  In  this 
case  at  tlie  time  we  considered  the  issue 
in  January.  Mr.  Durkin's  only  charge  was 
that  State  officials  had  made  errors  of 
fact  and  law — Judgmental  errors— In  re- 
viewing certain'ballots. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BBLLifOH) .  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 

expired.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  BCassachusetts? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senatof  from  Massachusetts  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  By  falBng  to  seat  a 
daly  certified  Senator-elect  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  substantive  charges,  or  cor- 
ruption or  fraud,  the  Senate  has  estab- 
lished a  precedent  by  yrbkh  the  ma- 
jority party  could  exclude  from  this  body 
all  Incomhig  Members  of  the  minority 
party  on  future  sessions  of  Congress. 
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This,  I  submit.  Is  an  ominous  fctep  to- 
ward bad  government. 

It  is  a  dangerous  pi-ecedent, 
dent  that  would  allow  the  Senav>- 
stitute  its  own  voice  for  the  voio 
people. 

What  has  happened  Iiere  i^;  no 
fort  to  protect  the  hitegrity  of 
ate,  or  to  prevent  illegal  or  fi. 
practices  in  the  Senate  election 
from  affecting  or  tainting  the 
an  election. 

This  is  an  effort  to  &ub.stitute 
.sions  by  partisan  politiciaas 
.sions  by  the  electorate.  And 
comes  very  close  to  a 
the  democratic  process. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  eacl: 
of  Congress  the  right  to  judge  tl 
lions,  returns,  and  qualification! 
Membei-s.  This  clause,  derived  f 
English  parliamentary  precedent 
signed  to  be  a  check  on  abuse.^ 
electoral  process. 

Despite  the  intei-pretation  gi 
Nome,  this  clause  was  never  mt 
give  the  Senate  Ucense  to  limit 
pie's  right  to  choose  tlieir  own  reii^sent- 
aiives  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of 
noiity  ai-e  alarmed  by  some  of 
tious  m  this  contest.  We  fear 
majoiity  may  be  attemptuig  to 
vantage  of  its  strength  to  ac 
tnds  that  may  not  be  legitimate, 
procedures  tliat  threaten  the  ^. 
i  '.nization  and  structui-e  of  this  . 

Mr.  President,  we  are  united  in 
termination  to  resist  any  assault 
luadamental  rights  of  the 

Some  Senators  may  honestly 
that  we  will  shirk  om-  resr 
we  decline  to  make  a  final 
this  election. 

Some  may  beUeve  Ihafc  we  will 
the  power  of  Congress  if  we  dec 
to  exercise  our  power  in  this  case 
believe  tliat  in  this  case  the  ._. 
tional  power  of  the  Senate  shoul  1 
to  the  rights  of  the  New  Hampsh: 
ei-s  and  the  presei-vation  of  this 
integrity. 

No  contention  is  made  that  the 
f>hould  not  be  the  final  judge  of  iU 
bersliip— none  at  all.  The  conter 
firmly  made,  however,  that  our 
ments  must  be  In  confomiity 
law. 

The  fact  is  that  tins  case  is 
unique — so  close  and  so  marked  th 
fusion,  error,  complexity  and  imce  tainty 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Seqate 
make  a  judgment  that  will  select 
winner  of  this  election  with  any 
able  degree  of  certahity. 

Let  us  agree  on  this  point,  at .. 
one  knows  who  won  the  election 
Hampshire. 

The  fact  is  that  the  New 

election  was  simply  too  close  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
closely  divided  over  whom  they 
send  to  the  Senate,  they  ought 
given  another  chance  to  decide. 

Let  us  agree  on  another  poiit.  No 
election  is  free  of  error.  Even  wh«  n  ma- 
chines and  computers  are  involv*  d,  the 
success  with  which  these  machine  func- 
tion is  affected  one  way  or  anot  irr  by 
human  fallibility. 
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Tlie  New  Hampshire  election 
distinguished  by  the  errors  that 
ir.  the  countmg  of  votes.  It  is  . 
guished  by  the  agonizing  closeness 
outcome. 

In  most  elections,  the  margin  tha 
arates  the  two  candidates  is  large 
to  assure  that  a  small  degree  of  erfor 
the  coimting  of  votes  is  irrelevant 

If  a  candidate  has  received  10  ^w. 
more  votes  than  his  opponent,  or  J 
cent  more  or  even  1  percent  more,  _ 
comiting  enor  of  one-tenth  of  one  ^. 
cent  makes  no  difference  whatsoexjer 
the  outcome. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
man-Duikin  election.   We  are 
here  with  a  pliotofinish,  and  no  ^„ 
was  at  the  finish  line  to  provide  us 
a  picture  of  this  breathtaking  : 
We  have  no  photogiaph  that  could 
beyond  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
ner.  Without  that,  we  are  only 
dangerous  guessing  game. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  review  ^ 
remarks  today  the  tedious,  complex 
contusing  history  of  the  attempts 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
istration  to  resolve  this  perplexini 
pute. 

The  eight  uiembeis  of  the 

liave  invested  endless  hours  in , 

of  missing  ballots,  erroneous  tally 
malfunctionmg    voting   machines, 
missing  absentee  ballots.  And  they 
be  commended. 

Ml-.  Pi-esident,  we  have  become 
on  the  Wyman-Durkin  election, 
have  decided  nothing.  Thirty-five 
ters  split  the  Rules  Committee  4 

Now  we  are  asking  the  entire 

go  through  tlie  same  tedious  process 
the  Rules  Committee  has  gone  thr 

It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  the  ^ 
ate  has  either  the  time,  the  patience 
the  inclination  to  do  this.  Thus  wi 
placed  in  the  grotesque  position  of 
mg  tlie  Senate  as  a  body  to  unr 
puzzle  which  has  confounded  the 
Committee  for  5  months. 

That  is  a  senseless  approach.  We 
not  elect  a  Senator  for  New 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  U.S 
Washington, 

The  best  solution  to  the  problem 
vacate  the  .seat  and  schedule 

senatorial  election  in  New ^ 

the  only  place  where  this  election 
be  held. 

Under  tJie  Constitution,  the  r-^«' 
representatives  are  not  to  be  chosqa 
a  king,  or  a  parliament,  or  a 
or  a  premier — or  even  by  a 
They  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
themselves. 

The  public's  faltli  In  the  „ _ 

process  has  already  been  severely 
pled— by  Watergate,  by  the  new 
tlons  of  abuses  of  power  by  the 

Intelligence  Agency,  by  assorted 

corruption  and  wrong  doing  among 
iticians  across  the  coimtry. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Inflict  furthe 
juiy  to  the  people's  confidence  in 
government  by  striking  at  the  very 
of  the  American  concept  of  democi-, 
the  right  of  the  people  tt  elect  their 
representatives. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that 
Hampshire  Is  a  small  State  „._„_. 
cally.But  om-  Constitution  provides 
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nil  States  shall  have  equul  representa- 
tion in  tlie  U.S.  Senate. 

Equal  representation  means.  I  believe, 
tliat  New  Hampshire  has  just  as  much 
light  to  choose  its  own  Senators  as  New 
York.  Texas,  California,  or  any  other 
State. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  small  State  geo- 
graphically, yes.  But  New  Hampshire  is  a 
large  State  historically.  And.  more,  it  is 
one  of  the  United  States. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  our  ver.v 
Constitution  which  we  are  tr.ving  today 
to  carry  out  only  became  eitective  upon 
jt>  ratification  by  New  Hampshire,  the 
9th  of  the  13  to  do  so. 

How  ironic  and  how  tragic  it  would 
be  for  this  Senate  to  limit  the  right  to 
representative  government  in  tlie  very 
State  where  the  battle  for  li'ierty  began 
just  200  yeai-s  ago. 

In  the  upcoming  vote.  I  iir^e  my  col- 
leagues to  approach  tliis  is.sue  uitu  a 
transcendental  spirit. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  cast  tiieir  vote 
wiUiout  caring  whether  the  Deniocruts 
on  one  side  of  the  aisle  or  tlie  Republi- 
cans on  the  other  side  are  going  to  \\m 
tlie  intricate  and  subtle  game  w  hich  has 
already  consumed  too  much  of  our  val- 
uable time  and  our  energj-. 

The  stakes  are  high.  The  stake.s  are  Hie 
leputation  of  this  great  bod,v.  tlie  rights 
of  the  New  Hampshire  voter.s.  and  the 
rights  of  voters  in  every  State  to  elect 
their  own  Senators,  now  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  coUeafeues  to 
vote  for  the  Weicker  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon'.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Wiio  yields  time? 

Ml.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presitient,  I  .vield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the  un- 
certainties in  regard  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Senate  election  exceed  any  margin 
for  either  contestant.  Seven  months  after 
the  election,  there  are  more  questions 
than  there  were  when  debate  over  the 
outcome  began.  The  procedmal  snarls 
and  tie  votes  in  committee  have  resulted 
in  additional  confusion.  Even  though, 
Mr.  Wyman  was  officially  declared  the 
vidnner  by  the  proper  authorities  in  New 
Hampshire. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee who  have  wrestled  with  tliis  Issue 
have  attempted  to  do  a  good  job.  They 
have  worked  to  resolve  the  issue,  but  they 
liave  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Today  the  only  resolution  which  would 
be  fair  and  which  would  be  accepted  by 
New  Hampshire  voters  as  fair  wotild  be 
recognition  by  the  Senate  that  It  has 
been  impossible  in  this  case  to  make  a 
decision. 

Mr.  Durkin  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
in  January  that  he  would  favor  a  special 
runoff  election— that  he  felt  he  could 
"Rin  such  a  runoff. 

Mr.  Wyman  he  has  been  very  consis- 
tent; he  has  argued  all  along  that  even 
though  he  believes  the  facts  show  him 
to  be  a  very  narrow  winner  In  the  elec- 
tion, he  still  beUeves  that  the  pec^le  of 
his  State  shotdd  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  clear-cut  decision  in  a  runoff. 


From  my  viewpoint,  tliere  is  no  way  to 
resolve  the  uncertainties  at  this  time  in 
the  Senate.  The  resolution  lies  in  declar- 
ing the  seat  vacant  for  inability  to  de- 
termine the  winner. 

It  has  been  argued  that  somehow  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  woidd  be  un- 
duly put  upon  if  asked  to  vote  once  again 
on  this  issue.  I  would  point  out  that  New 
Hampshire  has  a  statute  which  would 
provide  for  a  rimoff  election  within  45 
days  of  a  pronoimcement  that  the  seat 
is  vacant.  I  beUeve  that  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  will  be  grateful  for  tlie 
opportunity  to  settle  this  in  a  democratic 
manner  ratlier  than  throwing  the  issue 
to  the  partisan  whims  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  talking  about  what  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  want^ — who  they  want 
to  be  their  Senator.  We  should  not  be 
deciding  who  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
w?.iits  to  be  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  If  we  were  gouig  to  decide 
that,  then  we  could  simply  turn  the  mat- 
ter over  to  a  majority  cp.ucus. 

Students  of  congressional  history  know 
that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  majority  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  uphold  a 
protest  from  a  member  of  their  own 
party  and  throw  out  the  elected  minority 
party  claimant  to  office. 

Tiiis  was  common  practice  in  the  19 ill 
century. 

There  were  382  contests  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  up  until  1907,  and  all 
but  3  of  tliese  were  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  candidate  of  the  majority  party. 

In  other  words,  standard  operatuig 
procedure  in  the  19tli  century  House  of 
Representatives  was  to  do  exactly  what 
would  be  done  here  in  the  Senate  were 
Mr.  Durkin  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  in  tlie  19th 
centui-y.  This  is  not  the  19th  centui-y. 
More  than  a  half  century  has  passed 
since  reforms  were  made  which  put  an 
end  to  this  practice  of  majority  tyranny 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  can- 
not see  why  we  shotild  revive  the  oppres- 
sive practice  now  in  the  Senate. 

Some  Members  are  worried  about 
precedent. 

Certahily  I  do  not  advocate  that  the 
Senate  should  send  all  contested  elec- 
tions back  to  the  State  for  another  elec- 
tion—for a  nmoff.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  Senate  has  the  prerogative  and  the 
obligation  to  do  exactly  that  when  an 
election  is  so  clouded  and  the  facts  so 
tmcertahi  and  the  judgment  calls  so 
critical  as  in  this  case. 

The  precedent  that  does  worry  me  Is 
that  we  return  to  19th  century  practices 
whereby  the  majority  can  bolster  its  ma- 
jority by  upsetting  the  will  of  the  voters 
of  a  State. 

At  a  time  when  pubUc  opinion  of  the 
Congress  is  at  an  appalling  level,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  which  will 
further  damage  our  legislative  system. 
If  this  Senate  votes  to  seat  Mr.  Duildn, 
great  damage  will  occur. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  in  Its 
role  as  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  Manbers  may  take  arbi- 
trary positions  which  likely  could  not  be 
chaUenged  in  any  court,  I  believe  it  is 
hnportant  for  the  Senate  to  follow  con- 
sistent principles  in  Jtidging  any  election 
and  to  apply  those  principles  fairly.  One 


of  tlie  pruiciplcs  should  be  that  the  pro- 
visions of  State  law  should  apply  in  de- 
termining the  intent  of  the  voter.  Th? . 
would  be  consistent  with  Supreme  Cou. ;. 
decisions  such  as  Roudebush  which  seen 
to  harmonize  the  responsibilities  of  th  • 
State  witli  the  power  of  the  Senate  nvi 
also  consistent  with  the  usual  piactic  ■ 
of  the  Senate  in  prior  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  vt  as  the  Senat*;  in 
our  honest  judgment,  and  I  think  it  be."- . 
for  our  Nation  and  best  for  us.  sliouM 
decide  that  where  tlie  highest  authorit. 
of  a  State  has  acted,  absent  fraud,  banal- 
ity, crookedness,  dishonestly,  lawbreal:- 
ing.  et  cetera,  tampering  with  ballots, 
whatever,  where  it  is  a  straight  count, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  issue  here,  w^.- 
should  rely  upon  the  procedures  of  th- 
State  and  whatever  is  the  finality  in  th»' 
State,  whether  it  is  a  court,  a  commission, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  U  not.  I  realh 
tliink  that  we  are  getting  oui-selves  into 
a  very  dangerous  situation  for  our  own 
future  in  that  regard. 

That  has  been  state>i  bf^fore  in  ihis 
body. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  ascertainabl-j 
winner  po.s.sible  from  tlie  evidence  on 
record  before  the  Senate. 

The  New  Hampshire  Senale  .seat  .shoulci 
be  vacated.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire should  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
clearcut  decision.  This  is  the  fair  and 
reasonable  way.  It  is  the  only  way  whicli 
we  can  take  without  doing  damage  to  the 
democratic  rights  of  the  people  of  that 
State  and  to  the  Congre-ss. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  fdr 
yielding. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkllmon)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  ininute.s  to  the 
Senator  from  Nortli  Carohna. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Bill  Brown,  ol 
my  staff,  to  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  tlie  remainder  of  this 
debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Senate  and  for  the  record 
my  position  on  the  motion  that  is  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
places  upon  the  Senate  the  responslbiUt\' 
for  Judging  the  election  returns  in  the 
dispute  that  is  before  us.  After  we  have 
heard  more  debate,  more  discussion  of 
the  testimony  that  was  taken  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
I  will  then  conclude  that  the  Senate  can- 
not make  a  correct  and  proper  decision. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  point 
In  the  debate  and  in  the  discussion,  I 
could  vote  for  the  amendment  and  thus 
abdicate  my  responsibility  imder  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  jield  myseU  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  he  has  made  precisely  the  point 
that  a  number  of  us  have  made  here: 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  carried  out  its 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution.  It 
may  be  that  after  we  have  resolved  the 
35  issues  that  are  to  be  here  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  may  then  determine 
that  it  caimot  determine  who  won  the 
election,  or  it  may  result  in  a  dead  tie. 
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We  have  In  the  ballot  box.  the  big  bal- 
lot box  down  in  the  basement  that  will 
be  brought  in  here,  hopeful^,  if  this 
lesohition  is  defeated  today,  hundreds  of 
votes  Uiat  we  have  cast  and  placed  in 
tile  l»«llot  box.  We  do  not  know  what 
efle  ;t  tliey  will  have  on  the  result  an- 
j»ouii.;cd  by  the  ballot  law  eonamission, 
vhich  iclt  txli:  Wynian  a  two-volt 
winnei'. 

A  nuaibej-  of  thosse  wertJ  mask^ed  bal- 
lots, so  Uiat  we  did  not  have  any  idea 
for  whom  we  were  voting.  As  to  the  oth- 
ers tliat  were  not  masked,  we  do  not  have 
iiny  idea  with  respect  to  what  the  ruling 
of  t!ie  .vtcretary  of  i,(,ate  and/or  tlie  bal- 
lot law  coainiissioa  was.  because  those 
weie  removed  prior  to  our  votes.  They 
liave  now  been  leattached  and  placed  iu 
tlie  baJIot  box. 

The  only  ones  lliat  we  do  know  a!:-out— 
we  really  know  about  two  ab.sentee  bal- 
lots, which  we  opened  at  Mr.  Wyman's 
request,  Uvct  were  turned  down  by  the 
.secretary  of  .state  and  by  tlie  ballot  law 
commission.  We  opened  them  on  his  pe- 
tition and  ve  knew  that  tliey  would  bo 
ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman,  and  we  cast  tlieni 
for  Mi-.  Wyman  and  put  them  in  the  box. 
So  wc  know  tJiat  as  a  result  of  that  ac- 
tion, he  has  gained  two  votes,  without  o. 
doubt.  But  the  ultimate  outcome,  we  do 
not  know.  Tlie  Senate  will  not  know  it 
until  or  if  it  cairie.s  out  its  mandate,  as 
I  see  it,  under  tJie  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  say  the  Senate  may  do 
this,  it  say.s  it  shall.  That  is  the  respon- 
.sibility  I  think  we  liave  here  and  I  tliauk 
the  Senator  for  raising  tliat  point. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  moment,  I  think  that  that  explana- 
tion i.i  exactly  the  way  that  I  see  it. 

I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  read  very 
caiefully  in  the  Congressional  Record 
tiie  proceedings  of  last  Thursday  and 
Pilday.  I  say  candidly  tiiat  tlie  Rtcono 
doe.s  raise  a  couple  of  questions  that  give 
me  some  concei-n — the  investigation  of 
the  voting  machines  at  Manchester  and 
60  f  ortli — and  I  want  to  hear  more  about 
those  investigations.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proper  time  for  tliat  is  until  we 
dispose  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  shall  be  preparing 
to  go  into  that  very  fully.  The  report  is 
there  and  we  liave  the  problem  that  we 
are  ready  to  present  when  we  go  into 
that  if  the  resolution  is  disapproved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  that  it  has  under 
the  Constitution  and  under  the  laws  of 
our  land:  namely,  to  pass  upon  the  elec- 
tions of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Today,  the  Sen- 
ate is  continuing  a  debate  which  Is  cer- 
tain to  establish  some  very  Important 
new  precedents  for  this  body.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it,  on  only  25  occasions  in  the  last 
75  years  lias  the  Senate  been  called  upon 
to  resolve  contested  senatorial  elections. 
I  believe  it  was  only  in  Ave  of  those  cases 
tliat  It  has  resolved  a  question  of  what  is 
called  miscounted  ballots.  That  is  the  Is- 
sue tliat  confronts  this  body  now. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  reviewing  the 
New  Hampshire  election  where,  on  Nq- 
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vember  5,  1974,  223,000  voters 
In   rather   difficult   weather—: 
there  was  a  full-scale  rain— to 
ballots.  These  people  elected 
States  Senator.  Tliat  was  the  ^. 
the  election.  They  have  a  right 
tlie  outcome  under  the  New 

laws  that  were  in  effect  on 

1974.  They  suiely  have  the  righi 
full  repi-esentation  hi  the  U.S 
In  Uie  original  canva^ss  of  the 
cording  to  tlie  general  informattoi\ 
we  have  and  the  vei-y  specific 
lion  developed  here  by  tiie  „, 
Louis  WjTiian,  the  Republican  c. 
was  declared  the  winner  by  110, 
to  110,361  for  John  Duikin.  tin 
ci-atic  candidate,  and  1,327  votes 
men  Cliimento  of  the  Ameri^. 
In  the  recount  ia  that  close 
of  all  of  the  223,000  ballots— a 
that  was  done,  of  course,  under 
of  the  State  laws  of  New  Hani.._ 
recoimt  bemg  requested  by  Mr, 
.^,nd  conducted  by  the  New  H; 
Secretai-y  of  State.  Robert  S( 
Du'-kin  was  declared  the  winner 
of   110,924   to   110,914,  a  mar 
votes. 

Tiien — and  I  think  thi.s  is  iinp 
a  certificate  of  election  was  issue< 
LlildiLi  Tliornyson  and  it  was 
\vith  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Wyman,  the  RepuolioJii  , 
then  appealed  to  a  special  boai^ 
they  have  in  New  Hampshire, 

man  New  Hampshire  Ballot 

mission  which,  after  a  review  of 
lots — I  repeat  not  the  total  i 
review    of    400    ballots— declar 
Wyman  the  winner  by  a  vote  of 
to  110,924,  a  majority  of  two.  Th  '.n 
tnior  Thompson  issued  a  scconc 
cate  of  election. 

So  you  have  the  incredible  sit 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
recount  there  was  a  margin  of  ._ 
10  votes  for  Mr.  Durkin,  and  th( 
tary  of  State  having  conducted 
count  under  New  Hampshire 
Governor  Issued  a  certificate  of 
Under  the  U.S.  Constitution— 
.section  5— the  U.S.  Senate  Is 
"judge  of  elections,  returns,  and 
cation  of  its  own  Members  *  • 
Is  the  controlling  law. 

Under  the  New  Hampshire  „ 
feet  on  November  5,  1974— RSA 
a  new  election  could  be  called  o 
event  of  an  absolute  tie. 

The  New  Hampshire  __, 
passed  a  law  op  January  22,  19 
note  the  date,  after  the  election 
were  hi— to  permit  the  callhig  o 
election  on  the  only  condition 
U.S.  Senate  declare  a  vacant  __. 
law  would  apply  only  to  the  1974 
election,  a  very  peculiar  set  of 
stances,  may  I  say. 

The  New  Hampshire  Supreini 
has  not  ruled  on  the  new  law 
December  1974,  it  ruled  that,  uifler 
law  as  of  November  1974.  there 
such  thing  as  a  "virtual  tie"  or 
tlon  "too  close  to  call"  under  which 
election  might  legally  be  called. 
On  January  28,  1975,  Senator 
first  proposed  sending  the  questi4n 
to  New  Hampshire  to  be  settled 
election  in  accordance  with  the  . 
Thi.s  proposal  was  voted  down 
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Senate,  53  to  39.  The  U.S.  Senat< ,  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  34,  then  properly  as  sumed 
jurisdiction- which  It  is  required 
imder  the  Constitution— I  think 
have  to  remember  that  it  is  our  . 
sibility— and  referred  the  mutter 
Rule:;  Committee. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  held 
f;o3.;ioii-^,  listened  to  over  200  holirs 

debate,  and  voted  on  over  SOO  r 

The  Rulo.s  Committee  has  alreadF 
investigated  and  considered 
allegations  pertaining  to  tally  shett 
crepancie.s.  ruissing  baUots,  ab  ii 
ballots,  and  nialfimctioning  votin  j 
':iiine.s. 

The  committ-ee  lus  resolved 
nine  issues  and  27  baUots,  out  , 
ballots  reviewed.  Throughout  these 
jiigs,  new  charges  have  been  rated 
old  cJiarsos  were  disposed  of,  whicl  i 
delayed  the  final  disposition  of  thi; 
ler.  It  is  the  constitutional  obUgal 
ti;e  Senate  now  to  resolve  these  36 
Tvud  the  election  contest. 

To  vote  a  special  election  at  thi 
would    hi  validate    a    vahd    electi  >n 
vhich   223,000   New   Hamp.shirs 
participated. 

A  new  election  6  to  8  montlis 
v.ould  not  be  a  rerun  of  the  Noven 
1974,  election.  It  would  be  a  new 
tion;   costing  the  State  an  addjt 
$250,000.  New  voters,  new  Issues, 
tional  expense  and  inconvenience 
Hamp.shire  voters,   and  an   uj 
process  could  not  fail  to  affect  _ 
come,  and  there  is  no  assurance 
usw  election  would  not  result  In 
recount. 

The  36  issues  not  resolved  by  the 
Conmiiilee  must  be  settled  by  th 
Senate,  if  you  want  to  obey  the 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I 
minutes   to   the   distinguished 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I 
tile  Constitution  of  the  United 
article   I.   section   5 — says    that 
House  shall"— it  does  not  say  ^ 
"shall  be  the  judge  of  the  electloif 
turns,    and    qualifications    of    its 
Members." 

This  clearly  places  upon  the  Senate 
responsibility  and  the  duty  of  dete 
ing  elections  of  Its  own  Members 
in  this  particular  case,  the  Id 
tlie  individual  who  will  hold  the 
New  Hampshire  seat. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  this 

sanction  a  new  election.  It  Is  the 
of  this  Senate  to  determine  the 
the  intent  of  the  voters  as 
the  November  5  electitm  of  last 
That  is  our  duty — to  determine  wh  ► 
the  election:  who,  between  Mr.  Wj  u 
Ml'.  Durldn,  or  Mr.  Chlmento  recelvi  d 
most  votes  last  November  for  the 
Senate  seat. 

On  January  28  of  tills  year  the 
voted  down,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  39,  - 
tion  by  Mr.  Weicker  to  declare  tl« 
Hampshire  Senate  seat  vacant,  subj 
the  caUing  of  a  new  election  In 
Hampshhe.  So  the  Senate  has  al 
expressed  its  will  on  the  question 
before  us.  It  did  that  on  January 
this  year. 

ShorUy  after  the  vote  on  the 
motion  on  January  28,  the  Senate,  by  a 
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vote  Of  58  to  34,  adopted  a  motion  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  to  refer  the  certificates  of 
election  and  all  papers  related  thereto  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  its  recommendations. 

The  committee  has  acted  in  the  utmost 
Kood  faith,  with  objectivity  and  with 
lairness.  It  has  met  32  day.s,  46  sessions, 
over  200  houi^,  voted  on  653  individual 
ballots  alone,  and  on  42  otlier  issues,  and 
tJie  volumes  of  committer  deliberation.s 
constitute  1,980  pages. 

Out  of  the  whole  niunber  of  baUots 
tliat  were  determined  to  be  jiidged  by  the 
committee,  426  were  ma.sked  and  348 
were  determined  to  be  unmaskable. 

The  committee  chainnan  and  all 
members  of  the  committee,  in  my  opin- 
ion, exemplified  tlie  utmost  dedication  to 
duty  hi  those  long,  contentious,  difficult, 
and  arduous  dehberations. 

On  May  22,  almost  4  montlis  from  the 
day  that  the  Senate  referred  the  matter 
to  tlie  Rules  Committee,  tlie  Senate  Rules 
Committee  referred  back  to  the  Senate 
certain  issues  and  ballots  to  be  decided 
by  the  full  Senate— 72  baUots,  3  of 
which  are  masked,  and  24  of  which  are 
unmasked,  and  8  legal  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of 
myself,  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  today  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Weicker).  If,  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  Senate  is  imable 
to  deteniune  who  received  most  of  the 
votes  on  November  5  of  last  year.  If  the 
Senate,  m  tlie  final  analysis,  is  unable  to 
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determu:e  what  the  intent  and  will  of 
the  New  Hampsliire  electorate  wa.s  on 
November  5  of  last  year,  then,  and  only 
then,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  US 
Senate  to  return  this  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  for  a  new  election 
Someone  won  that  senatorial  election 
last  November  5.  It  was  either  Mr.  Wy- 
man or  It  v;as  Mr.  Durkin.  It  may  have 
been  Mr.  Wyman.  At  this  day  no  man  on 
God's  footstool  can  say  who  won  that 
election,  based  on  the  actions  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee.  Not  one  man 
on  that  committee,  not  one  man  on  that 
staff,  nobody  in  either  party  knows  the 
results  of  the  actions  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

At  this  thne  Mr.  Wyman  may  be  ahead; 
at  this  thne  Mr.  Durkhi  may  be  ahead. 
After  the  Senate  acts  on  the  35  issues, 
Includhig  the  27  baUots  that  are  before 
It,  even  then  no  one,  nobody,  will  know 
who  Is  ahead  In  that  election.  It  may  be 
Mr.  Wyman,  It  may  be  Mr.  Durkin.  Only 
*4When  the  count  Is  completed  wlU  the 
whiner  be  known.  It  Is  not  our  duty  to 
be  concerned  about  who  wiU  win,  but  It 
IS  our  duty— and  we  have  a  sworn  duty, 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  cannot  avoid  that  duty— 
to  determine  what  the  wUl  and  the  ta- 
tent  of  the  New  Hampshhe  electorate 
was  on  last  November  5. 

Now,  if  we  are  unable  to  do  that,  then 
and  only  then  should  this  matter  be  re- 
turned to  New  Hampshhe  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. U  the  final  vote  here  Is  a  Ue  voto. 
then  the  Senate  should  remand  the  Issue 
to  the  people  for  a  new  election 

Mr.  President.  I  tWnk  it  Is  also  the 

duty  of  the  Senators  who  voted  on  Janu- 

aj-y  28  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Rules 

"^.ommlttee.  to  back  up  that  committee 
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after  It  has  spent  4  monthis  In  these  dif- 
ficult dehberations. 

I  thhik  it  is  my  duly  as  one  of  the  58 
Senators  who  voted  on  that  occasion  to 
entrust  this  matter  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  show  my  good 
laith  today  in  that  committee.  To  do 
othei-wise  would  be  a  reflection  on  tJiat 
committee.  It  is  not  a  chore  fJiat  any  of 
us  wanted,  it  is  not  a  chore  that  I  wanted. 
I  could  have  spent  my  time  elsewhere. 
My  other  work  got  behind  during  the 
long  days  ve  spent  on  this  issue  in  that 
committee.  But  I  have  a  duty  imder  the 
Constitution  to  which  I  swear  every  time 
upon  entering  this  office,  and  that  duty 
Js  to  .suppoit  the  Constitution,  of  which 
aiiicio  I,  sect'on  5,  is  a  part. 

Mr.  HU?.lPHREY.   V/iU  the  Senator 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  not  yet, 
r.j:iy  I  say  most  respectfuUv. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  duty 
to  back  up  that  committee  and  not  now, 
aitev  4  months,  vote  to  take  this  matter 
away  from  the  committee,  throw  out  aU 
of  its  work,  and  send  it  back  to  New 
Hamp.shire. 

There  wiU  be  plenty  of  tune  to  do  that 
If  the  Senate  in  the  Ihial  analysis  can- 
not reach  a  judgment  thereon,  and  finds 
the  vote  to  be  a  tie,  but  the  time  Is  not 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distmguished  coUeague. 

It  seems  to  me  my  very  good  f  dend  the 
distinguished  assistant  majori^  leader. 
faUs  to  contemplate  one  other  possibility.' 
and  that  is  that  it  could  very  weU  be  that 
neither  Mr.  Wyman  nor  Mr.  Durkin  won 
the  election,  that  it  could  have  ended  In  a 
tie,  and  it  is  just  that  situation  that 
prompted  tlie  good  people  ol  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  to  take  the  action  they 
did  hi  theh-  State  legislature  authorizmg 
the  mechanism  whereby  they  could  re- 
solve that  issue  themselves. 

I  think  It  is  imfalr  for  my  good  fiiend 
from  West  Virginia  not  to  recognize  that 
additional  possibiUty  and  I  challenge  him 
to  point  out  why  there  could  not  have 
been  more  than  two  outcomes,  either  (me 
or  the  other  whining,  but  rather,  a  third 
result  ending  hi  a  tie. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  hi  support 
of  the  Weicker  amendment  which  offers 
the  Senate  a  fair  and  equitable  resolu- 
tion of  this  messy  dilemma. 

On  June  5,  the  Senate  reached  some- 
thing of  a  landmark.  It  has  been  7 
months  since  election  day  1974.  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire  is  stiU  witliout 
a  junior  Senator. 

n  falmess  is  accorded  both  candidates 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  am  sure  It 
will  be  the  Senate's  wUl  that  falmess 
dominate  the  proceedings,  we  might  be 
able  to  vote  on  a  final  Rules  Committee 
report  a  few  months  from  now.  However 


there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  we  will 
not  be  voting  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  New  Hampishire  election— November 
5,  1975.  In  fact,  it  is  shnply  impossible 
to  know  when  New  Hampshhe  can  get  its 
Senator — and  we  can  eet  on  to  truly  na- 
tional busines.s. 

Unfortmiately,  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  to  know  in  this  case  whether  a  just 
deteiTOination  is  possible.  In  the  past 
several  months  we  have  found  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  are  missing, 
machines  broken,  or  precincts  inaccu- 
rately accounted  for,  that  a  fair  decl<5loii 
in  so  close  an  election  is  tmly  impossible. 
For  example,  there  are  more  tlian  3,400 
discrepancies  between  voters  checked 
off  checkhsts  and  per.sons  voting.  All  of 
us  know  that  voter  checklists  are  not, 
and  I  doubt  that  tbey  ever  will  be,  per- 
fectly cccurate  records.  We  know  poli- 
tics too  weU  to  thhik  they  are.  But  hi  an 
election  with  a  2-vote  or  a  10-vote  or  a 
100-vote  plm-ality,  a  discrepancy  ol  such 
magnitude  is  monumental. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  spent  hi  excess  of  200  hom-s 
of  deliberation  on  this  matter,  spanning 
more  than  46  committee  .sessions.  In  that 
time,  the  committee  has  ruled  upon  ap- 
proximately 750  ballots.  Of  those  750  bal- 
lots, the  committee  was  able  to  agree 
mianimously  upon  approximately  80  per- 
cent. The  committee  was  not  able  to 
imammously  agree  on  the  intention  of 
the  voter  in  20  percent  of  the  cases.  Yet, 
as  difficult  as  this  information  suggests 
our  task -will  be — it  will  be  worse. 

Tlie  committee  was  wholly  unable  to 
come  to  any  decision  on  27  baUots.  It  is 
those  27  baUots  which  we  will  be  judg- 
ing. Eight  of  our  coUeagues,  having 
gained  over  the  past  5  months  a  familiar- 
ity with  New  Hampshire  paper  baUots 
and  with  the  Issues  Involved  here,  were 
in  disagreement  over  the  Intention  of  the 
voters  of  these  27  baUots.  Fotu:  members 
of  the  committee  thought  the  voters  in- 
tended one  thing — an  equal  number 
thought  the  voters  Intended  the  oppo- 
site. Into  this  quagmire  wlU  the  other  91 
of  us  be  thrown.  We  could  demonstrate 
no  greater  confidence  In  the  falmess  and 
good  judgment  of  our  coUeagues  on  the 
committee  than  to  admit  that  their  in- 
abUity  to  decide  these  baUots  Is  proof 
that  this  election,  like  these  baUots  is 
Indecllerable. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolution  166  will  not 
mean  the  final  solution  of  this  problem. 
but  only  an  interim  decision  on  35  of 
some  of  the  most  complex  problems  ever 
to  face  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Ninety-nine  Senators  are  to  be 
asked  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  decide 
issues  that  the  committee  has  voted  as  a 
deadlock  tie.  In  these  votes,  If  either 
side  prevails,  may  well  be  the  decision  of 
the  person  who  wiU  be  selected  by  us,  I 
repeat,  by  us,  to  be  the  next  UJS.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Ninety-nine  Senators  will  now  substitute 
their  opinions  for  those  of  230,(K)0  voters 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as  to 
who  wIU  represent  them  for  the  5»/i 
years.  Ninety-nine  Senators  will  now 
substitute  their  opinions  for  the  action 
of  election  boards  throughout  that  State 
and  ol  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  from 
the  State  of  New  HampfOilre.  Ninety-nine 
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Senators  will  substitute  theii-  opinions  for 
that  of  election  ofBcials  of  299  towns  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Ninety-nine 
Senators  will  be  asked  to  elect  their  100th 
Member. 

Mr.  President,  by  adopting  tlie  Weicker 
Miiendment.  the  Senate  will  not  be  shirk- 
ing its  constitutional  responsibilities. 
Rather  it  is  a  recognition  that  the  Senate 
cannot  determine  with  certainty  the 
winner  of  the  Senate  race  from  New 
Hampshire  and  has  chosen  a  democratic 
picrediire  to  resolve  the  question. 

Tlie  Weicker  amendment  provides  the 
Senate  with  a  wise  couree  to  follow,  by 
bringing  the  choice  back  to  where  it  be- 
longs— to  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire. 

As  today's  Washinston  Stiir  editorial 
.'•tates: 

The  New  Hnmpsliire  Le{;islaim«'  Uu^  toted 
to  make  a  new  election  possible,  and  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  sensible  device  of  de- 
clhrlngt  the  seat  vacant,  allow  the  State 
remedy  to  take  effect.  Thereby,  the  Senate 
would  be  upholding — yea  celt  orating— the 
democratic  principle  of  repre<*i»*atlon  ond 
protecting  its  own  reputation  a*^  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlC£R  The  thne 
lias  expired. 

Who  jrields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  f  ro.n 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.sidont.  befoie 
we  vote  on  Senator  Weicker's  iimcnd- 
ment,  there  are  two  points  I  vxould  like 
to  discuss. 

First,  regardless  of  which  aiiihority  wc 
look  to  in  deciding  whether  Mr.  Wyman 
or  Mr.  Diu-kin  was  duly  elected,  it  is  ap- 
pfirent  that  it  is  too  close  for  us  or  any- 
one else  to  call.  There  were  223,000  votes 
cast  in  the  election.  The  secretai-y  of 
State  declared  Mr.  Durkln  tlie  victor  by 
a  length— 10  votes  followed  by  the  State 
ballot  commission  which  declared  Mr. 
Wyman  the  winner  by  a  nose — 2  votes. 

Given  the  fact  of  a  2-vote  edge  or  a 
10- vote  edge,  and  numerous  legitimate 
challenges,  there  is  no  way  that  this  body 
can  objectively  or  fairly  detei-mine  who 
should  legitimately  represent  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  vagaries  of  paoer 
ballots  dictate  that  two  people  witli 
absolutely  no  predilection  could  come  up 
with  a  differing  result  and  winner. 

It  wIU  be  easy  to  conjivc  any  number 
of  reasons  why  the  Senate  should  pro- 
ceed with  trying  to  decide  this  election. 
But  those  reasons  are  only  rationaliza- 
tion— ^ttaere  Is  only  one  way  to  be  abso- 
lutely fair  about  this  contest— that  is  to 
call  It  what  It  Is— a  dead  heat  and  go 
back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  for 
a  rerun.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire 
want  this,  the  State  legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor have  by  law  supported  this,  and 
'both  candldai^s  have  Indicated  their 
suFi^ort. 

So  why  are  we  spending  weeks  of  valu- 
able Senate  time  debating  a  question 
which  Is  obvious  of  answer  and  simple 
of  resolution. 

But  If  this  body  decides  against  this 
reasonable  solution  how  then  should  it 
proceed?  Well,  there  ia  a  second  alterna- 
tive, which  altiiough  not  so  reasonable  as 
the  first  is  far  superior  to  the  route  v^e 
presently  seem  to  be  pursuing. 

The  problem  is  not  coimting  the  bal- 
lots, but  which  ballots  to  count.  The 
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paper  ballot  is  just  not  a  pr 
determining  the  wislies  of  a  \ 
a  close  election. 

If  this  is  not  sei;t  back  to 
New  Hampshire,  then  I  tiiifik 
should  be  a  definite  matter  tb 
count  every  ballot  because  we 
saying  in  Oklahoma  that  "w— 
know  what  to  do.  just  do  wh 
It  \\f  are  goinc  to  recount  ballot 
V.  ay  to  do  what  is  right  is  to  i 
them.  We  are  not  a  court  ii 
sense  and  to  achieve  justice 
we  siiould  look  at  all  of  the  r 
dence.  We  should  not  restrict 
to   10   b?Hots  or   100   ballot; 
votes,  we  should  recount  the 

1  think  if  we  are  poing  to  cc 
then  let  ti.s  count  every  t-iiiK' 
ws.^-  ra.st. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICF 
a  tot's  lune  has  e.xpited. 

Who  yields  time'.' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mi .  Viesid 
5  minutes  to  the  di.stinguish 
liom  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  • 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Mr 
would  agree  with  the  arg.. 
have  i>een  used  today  to  delay 
on  sending  tliis  back  to  New 
due  to  the  requirement  of  Ai  t 
tion  5  in  the  Constitution  v.h 
the  Senators  as  judge  of  it 
provided  that  the  Seniite  wo 
take  to  make  a  judgment  on 
and  nut  jiist  a  jud«ineni  on 
lot^;. 

1   tliink  Gandhi  was  righ 
.said  tlie  means  are  the 
makinir. 

I  think  we  have  to  he  j".st  _ 
about  means  we  use  to  upltol  1 
stitutional  re.5ponsibilities  as 
tive  we  are  aiming  for. 

I  think  it  is  very  accurste  t( 
some  of  those  who  have  been 
war  dissenters,  and  others  wh( 
Involved  as  I  have  been  her 
rights,   are   very  concerned 
rights  of  all  people,  and  I  do 
we  In  tliis  Rules  Committee,  oi 
Senate  can  selectively  apply 
mate  protest  of  one  Candida 
recognize  the  legitimate  pi 
other  candidate. 

The  means  that  have 
thus    far    by    the    Rules 
have  not  been  a  fair  and 
Therefore,  we  cannot  hide 
pious  comments  about  the 
of  the  Constitution  that 
us  to  act  as  judges  of  our 

out  reading  the  17th 

Constitution  that  says  the  ^ 
be  the  electors  of  U.S.  Senator 
means  one  man,  one  vote, 
mean  picking  out  a  few  ballot 
ing  that  we  will  determine 
cast  by  the  people  of  New 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
of  voters  rather  than  all  the 
went  to  the  polls  in  New 

I  tliink  we  have  to  be  very 
recognize  that  we  have  had 
the  last  few  years  of  the  imp^ 
dency,  and  we  could  have 
here  of  the  imperial  Senate  if 
willing  to  give  all  people  of  N 
shire  the  equal  right  before 

I  think  tliose  of  us  on  the 
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lor  human  rights  and  civil 
to  be  very  careful  in  the  way  w^ 
this  matter  of  New  Hampshire 
that  we  might  be  just  as  concer 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ne\ 
shire,  rather  than  apply  them 
as  we  have  criticized  tlie 

of  tlie  past  for  applying  

selectively,  on  race,  color,  and 

We  also  should  be  concerned  _ 
liunian  rights,  the  political  righ 
peoi  le  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  '^ay  the  procedures  wlierc 
one  criteiia  for  one  candidate 
critei  ia  for  tlie  other  candidate, 
respect  and  uphold  tlie  right.s 
protest  and  deny  it  to  the  other 
of  the  liuman  rights,  political  ri 
civil  rights  of  those  candidates 
people  of  New  Hampshire. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  liberal 
let  us  be  liberal  in  looking  at 
of  the.se  people  in  New  Hampsh 
have  been  concerned  about  the 
people  elsewhere  in  this  country 

I  would  like  to  say  that 
arrogant    regimes    restrict    thi 
rights  of  the  people.  Liberal  r.. 
tempt  to  expand  tliem.  I  would  1 
this  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
ing.  in  effect,  it  is  impossible  .. 
who  won  this  election,  absolute^i' 
sible — If  we  do  not  accept  the 
amendments.  I  thuik  when  we 
tiie  midst  of  tliis  kind  of  ballotin 
see  the  difficulty  the  Rules 
had  b:.'  having  27  tie  votes  on 
every  Senator  here  will  viish  . 
for  the  Weicker  amendment  to 
election  back  to  New  Hampsh 
win  then  know  what  the  Rules 
tee  has  gone  through,  over  200 
trying  to  resolve  this  kind  of 
wiiere  it  is  impossible  to  know 
that  election. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senator 
conservative.  Democrat,  or  _„ 
will  forget  their  party  and  phil 
commitments,  and  look  at  this 
of  getting  equity  and  justice  for 
pie  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Weicker 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE^ 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  . 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  seem  to 
sight  of  the  fact  in  this  debate 
is  not  a  question  of  seating  Mr 
or  sending  it  back  to  New 
That  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  No 
suggested  that.  We  are  trying  tc 
under  the  constitutional 
who  won  the  election. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of 

on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wyman  that 
ate  has  refused  to  consider  his 
Well,  when  did  he  make  his  pro 

He  made  those  to  the 
state  at  the  time  they  had  ttie 
and  the  protest  slips  were  put  on 
lots  and  they  went  to  the  __ 
commission  and  after  that  peria 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ._ 
the  secretary  of  state  when  Mr 
found  he  was  behind,  then  he 

number  of  protests  in  the 

letter,  the  so-called  Bigg's  lettei 
requested  a  review  of  a  lot  oi 
the  number  of  precincts. 
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Here  Is  Mr.  Brown's  statement  to  the 
ballot  law  commission: 

We  request  that  this  Commission  com- 
I>lctely  review  aU  of  the  baUots,  med  and 
unused,  together  with  the  other  relevant 
flection  documents,  of  Gorham,  Bedford,  OU- 
fcir6.  and  Somersworth  Ward  1, 

I  am  skipping  some. 
Chairman  Snow.  Give  us  those  again.  Oor- 
iiam  and  Gilford  I  got— what  were  the  other 

tvVO? 

Ml-.  Beown.  Gorham,  Bediord,  Gilford  and 
Somersworth  Ward  1. 

Chairman  Snow.  Okay. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Commission  will  recall 
that  in  Mr.  Bigg's  appeal  notice  we  listed  sev- 
eral others.  We  don't  Uitend  to  Dursue  the 
othevs. 

That  is  Mr.  Brown,  the  attorney  for 
Mr.  Wyman.  saying  to  the  ballot  law 
commission: 

We  dou't  iiittud  lo  pur.sue  the  oiherf. 

He  went  on  and  told  why  they  did  not 
want  to  pursue  the  others.  He  said: 

We,  therefore,  because  of  Epecial  circmr- 
stances  In  each  of  these  prcciiic-.^,  we  wi&h 
a  further  review. 

Tliey  went  ahead  and  considered  a 
number  of  these  issues  before  the  ballot 
law  commission. 

We  come  back  to  Mr.  Brown  again, 
and  tliis  is  in  the  transcript: 

Mr.  Brown.  With  the  exception  of  four 
precincts  that  I  mentioned — we  dou't  antici- 
pate having  to  go  outside  of  the  envelopes 
in  which  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Kelley  segregated 
out  the  ballotti  l-i.'-.t  are  subject  to  protest, 
by  aJ!  partita. 

What  were  Uio-se  ballots'?  They  were 
the  liallots  that  were  protested  to  the 
ballot  law  commission,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  ordei-, 
Mr.  President,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tliat  was  the  position  of 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wyman's  attorney. 

We  liave  to  bi-ing  this  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion at  some  time.  If  we  do  not.  they 
win  go  back  on  another  is.sue  next  week, 
if  we  settle  one. 

Later  on: 
taking  Into  consideration  all  of  the  Issues 
having  to  do  with  recounts  In  Lancaster, 
Meredith.  GoSstown.  Merrim&ck,  Seabrocdi; 
the  absentee  vote  in  Amherst,  absentee  vote 
situation  In  Nashua;  Manchester  voting  ma- 
chine sltuaUon.  With  respect  to  Ooffstown, 
the  only  issue  there  is  the  American  Party 
possible  double  vote,  which  we  haven't  ruled 
on,  and  which  we'll  rule  on.  I've  been  ad- 
vised of  that,  and  that's  correct  for  the 
record. 

This  was  Mr.  Snow  speaking. 

Going  on  to  Mr.  Brown : 

Mr.  Brown.  So  far  as  the  precinct  r«couiit 
requests — and  I  had  four  of  them 

ChahTnan  Snow.  Gilford.  Bedford.  Somers- 
v/orth  Wart  1  and  Oorham. 

And  those  are  the  same  Issues  here  in 
the  resolution  that  the  committee  could 
not  decide  upon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exphred. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Next  Is  Chairman  Snow 
speaking: 

Chairman  Smow.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
about  It.  — o  J 

Mr.  Bbowk.  1  am  not  pressing  on  any  at 


those,'  but  I  may  have  some  live  testimony 
with  regart  to  the  Somersworth  situation, 
depending  upon  how  my  brother's  case  de- 
velops, and  I  withdraw  the  i-equest  for  the 
precinct  reviews. 

Chairman  Snow.  OUfort,  Bedford.  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  and  Gorham.' 

Mr.  Bbow  n.  Yes. 

That  is  Mr.  Bro'mi,  the  attoniev  for 
Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  bring  a  con- 
clusion to  this  matter  at  some  point  in 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  com- 
mend the  Rules  Committee  for  doing 
the  best  it  could  with  an  impossible 
situation. 

In  the  5  months  since  January  when 
I  first  proposed  my  amendment,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  worked  diligently  to 
reach  a  conclusion.  All  of  these  men  are 
friends;  all  of  them  have  our  trust  and 
oui-  respect.  They  labored  with  ballots 
and  wrestled  over  interpretations.  They 
have  used  tlie  magic  eye  and  woi-n  the 
batteries  out  of  their  flashlights  and 
have  woni  out  their  eyes  with  magnify- 
ing glasses,  in  fact  using  everything  ex- 
cept Dr.  Watson  in  coming  to  a  decLsion. 
They  have  not  decided. 

They  have  demonstrated  that  the  mar- 
gin of  disagreement  is  more  than  13 
times  tJie  margin  of  victory  they  started 
with. 

They  have  proven  irrevocably  that  to- 
t-aliy  just  men  attempting  to  be  fair  can- 
not solve  this  enigma.  No  honest  man 
can  call  this  election  either  way. 

Now  the  constitutional  issue  has  been 
raised,  Mr.  President.  Let  me  emphasize 
tliere  is  no  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  tills  body  to  determine  its 
membership  qualifications  attached  to 
its  members.  What  we  have  at  issue  here 
is  the  use  of  that  power.  This  is  what  has 
to  change  in  oi'der  to  make  om*  decisions 
better  ones,  more  relevant  ones,  even 
recognized  by  Mr,  Pell  In  his  minority 
views,  which  the  Members  have  before 
them,  where  he  states: 

I  remain  of  the  view  that  the  actual  count- 
ing of  the  New  Hampshire  baUots  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  procedural  decision- 
making relaUve  to  the  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
ate election  contest,  should  not  be  done  by 
elected  individuals,  it  should  have  been  dele- 
gated to  a  neutral  body  chosen  from  a  panel 
recommended  by  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  or  other  impartial  sotu-ce  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  contestants. 

Yes,  Mr.  Pell  Is  going  to  vote  against 
my  amendment.  We  disagree  on  the 
spiecifics,  but  the  theory  Is  there.  He 
espouses  it  very  well. 

This  Is  what  I  pohit  out,  as  he  did:  Not 
that  we  lack  any  constitutional  power, 
not  that  we  are  going  to  nibble  away  at 
it,  but,  rather,  that  there  Is  a  Ixtter  way, 
a  fairer  way,  that  makes  us  fulfill  our 
duties  with  a  greater  expertise,  a  greater 
excellence,  a  greater  responsibility. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  passage  from  "A  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court,"  oe- 
cause  it  definitely  applies  to  the  situation 
before  this  body. 

You  see  my  kind  of  loyalty  •R-as  loyalty  to 
one's  country,  not  to  its  Institutions  or  Its 
officeholders.  The  country  is  the  real  thing, 
the  subatantial  thing,  the  eternal  thing;  it 
is,  the  thing  to  watch  over,  and  care  for,  and 


be  loyal  to;  institutions  are  extraneous,  they 
are  its  mere  clothing,  and  clothing  can  wear 
out,  become  ragged,  cease  to  be  comfortable, 
cease  to  protect  the  body  from  winter,  disease, 
and  death.  To  be  loyal  to  mgs,  to  shout  for 
rags,  to  worship  rags,  to  die  for  rags — that  is 
a  loyalty  of  unreason,  it  is  pure  ammal;  it 
belongs  to  monarchy,  was  invented  by  mon- 
archy; let  monarchy  keep  it.  I  was  from 
Connecticut;,  ^hoae  Constitution  declares 
"that  all  political  power  Is  inherent  in  the 
people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority  and  mstltuted  for  their 
benefit;  and  that  they  have  at  all  times  an 
undeniable  and  Indefeasible  right  to  alter 
their  form  of  government  in  such  a  manner 
us  they  may  iliiak  expedient." 

Under  that  gospel,  the  citizen  who  thmks 
he  sees  that  the  commonwealth's  political 
clothes  are  worn  out,  and  yet  holds  his  peace 
and  does  not  agitate  for  a  new  suit.  Is  dis- 
loyal; he  Is  a  traitor.  That  he  may  be  the  only 
one  who  thinks  he  sees  this  decay,  does  not 
excti£e  him;  it  is  his  duty  to  agitate  any  way, 
.\2id  ii  is  the  duty  of  the  others  to  vote  him 
down  if  ihey  do  act  see  the  matter  as  he  does. 

And  now  here  I  was.  in  a  country  where  a 
right  to  say  how  the  coimtry  should  be  gov- 
erned was  restricted  to  six  persons  In  each 
thousand  of  its  population.  For  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-four  to  exnress  dissatis- 
faction wiux  the  regnant  system  and  propoee 
to  change  it,  would  have  made  the  whole  si.^ 
shudder  as  one  man,  it  would  have  been  so 
disloyal,  so  dishonorable,  such  putrid  black 
treason.  So  to  speak,  I  was  to  become  a  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation  where  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-four  of  the  members  furnished  all 
the  money  and  did  all  the  work,  and  the  other 
six  elected  themselves  a  permanent  board  of 
direction  and  took  aU  the  dividends.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  what  the  nhie  hundred 
and  uiiiety-foar  dupes  needed  was  a  new 
deal. 

That  is  what  I  speak  for  here  today, 
not  a  diminution  of  our  constitutional 
authority  but,  rather,  to  go  ahead  and  to 
permit  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  election  of 
their  Senators  rather  than  us  have  to  da 
that  job  for  Uiem. 

That  is  the  duty  I  speak  for,  not  in 
any  way  eroding  the  Constitution  or  the 
powers  under  it,  but,  rather,  to  reinforce 
the  belief  of  the  people  of  this  country  ia 
the  U.8.  Senate,  that  it  can  hang  onto  its 
constitutional  powers  while  also  doing  a 
job  excellently  and  relevantly. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Bfr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  a.';k 
the  Senator  this  question:  Is  it  not  pre- 
cisely because  the  law  gives  us  such  pow- 
er that  In  a  case  hi  which  fraud  is  not 
charged,  where  It  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
vote  counting,  we  should  determine  to 
have  our  own  restraint  on  the  unbridled 
use  of  that  power  by  any  majority?  As 
this  majority  may  be  reasonable,  we 
could  have  a  majority  that  is  tyrannical 
and  could  deprive  many  of  us  of  our  seats 
and  millions  of  people  of  the  fruits  of 
their  votes  in  respect  to  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  says  it 
right  on  the  nose. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  otlier  tiling,  Mr. 
President.  Tlie  Senator  lias  fought  a  very 
.spirited  fight  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  entli-ely  proper  principle  of  govern- 
ment, not  just  about  the  Senate.  I  want 
to  thank  him  personally  for  It. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bade  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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Nevada.   How  much  time   do  I  have 
remaining? 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut for  the  way  he  has  handled  this 
situation  and  m?de  his  presentation.  I 
do  feel,  however,  that  the  worlt  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Rules  Committee  has 
been  thoughtful  and  comprehensive,  and 
the  present  proposal  for  a  new  election  is 
premature. 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
judge  the  issues,  as  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This  de- 
bate has  barely  started  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  Rules  Committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  narrowing  down  the 
munber  of  issues  we  have  to  decide. 
Literally  hundreds  of  issues  in  tliis  com- 
plex case  have  already  been  disposed  ol 
by  the  committee,  most  by  imanimons 
vote.  All  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
decide  is  8  procedural  questions  and 
27  specific  ballots. 

■We  cannot  duck  our  resr;on.sibility 
-simply  because  th3  race  Ls  a  close  one.  li" 
the  score  at  the  end  of  the  Super  Bowl 
game  is  36  to  35,  we  do  not  ask  to  play 
the  game  over  again  to  find  the  winner. 

If  this  election  does  end  in  a  tie.  then 
I  think  the  Senator's  case  is  well  made, 
and  it  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  for  a  new  election. 
But  that  is  not  where  we  are  n»iw. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  rule 
on  the  issues  and  we  should  meet  that 
responsibility.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  accept  our 
Responsibility,  and  vote  to  defeat  his 
amendment. 

THK    NEW    HAMPSUIR>.    SENATE    U'.-.CISfON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
fallen  to  the  Senate  to  make  the  effort 
to  determine  who  won  last  fall's  U.S.  Sen- 
ate election  in  New  Hampshire.  That  Ls 
because  the  various  attempts  In  New 
Hampshire  to  declare  a  victor  have  been 
contradictory.  Mr.  Wyman  was  declared 
the  winner  by  350  votes  In  the  initial 
canvass.  Then  Mr.  Durkln,  after  a  re- 
count, was  declared  the  winner  by  a 
margin  of  10  votes.  He  was  certified  to 
the  Senate  as  the  victor  by  New  Hamp- 
shire's secretary  of  state.  Thereupon, 
Mr.  Wyman  appealed  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Ballot  Law  Commissian  which  de- 
clared him  to  be  the  winner  by  two  votes. 
The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
turn,  certified  Mr.  Wyman  to  the  Senate 
as  the  winner.  Mr.  Durkln  then  appealed 
to  the  UJ3.  Senate  to  accept  jurisdiction, 
as  provided  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does,  indeed,  leave 
the  decision  in  such  cases  to  the  Senate. 
"Each  house."  says  the  Constitution, 
"shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns and  qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers." 

Thus  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Senate  to 
determine,  if  it  can,  who  has  won  the 
last  Senate  election  In  New  Hampshire. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Senate  can  make  a 
decision  on  the  issue.  No  Senator,  other 
than  members  serving  on  the  Committee 
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on  Rules  and  Administratio  i 
the  opportunity  to  examine 
ballots.  Until  each  member 
evidence,  how  can  the 
whether  it  can  reach  a .. 

The  people  of  New  Hampsllii 
titled  to  know  who  won  their 
a  U.S.  Senator  last  Novemb4i 
answer  to  that  question  cji 
mined. 

If.  after  we  have  e.\a  __ 
dence.  it  appears  tliat  the  . 
mains  in  doubt,  then  would  bf 
time  to  consider  sending  the 
to  the  people  of  New  Hatnpsl  i 
other  election. 

The  Weicker  amendment 
prematurely,  before  the  Sena 
seen  the  evidence.  Therefore 
against  the  amendment  at 

N£W     H\MPSHrEl: 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 
montlis  the  State  of  New 
been  without  a  Senator.  Th 
must  be  resolved  as  swiftly  a 
tably  as  po.s.sibre.  Tlie  best 
-do  that  is  to  discharge  tlie  _ 
mittee  from  f urtlier  considera 
matter  and  send  it  to  New 
for  the  voters  of  that  State  to 
should  be  the  junior  Senator 
Hampshire. 

Otherwise.  Mr.  President,  v 
following  unpleasant  scenaric 
First,  weeks  of  debate.  During 
of  that  debate  we  have  eight  i 
which  tlie  Rules  Committee 
make  a  decision  as  to  whethe 
Investigate  further.  If  the 
decides  that  any  one  of  th 
deserving  of  furtlier  consideja 
Rules  Committee  will  once  ag 
make  another  investigation 
one  knows  how  much  time. 
Senate  decides  not  to  inves  . 
these  issues,  we  have  27  ballot 
on  which  the  Rides  Committei 
agree.  And  what  are  we  _  -^- 
We  are  expected,  all  99  of 
around  on  the  Senate  floor 
whether  an  X  or  a  checkmark 
gle  or  a  clown  face  drawn  in 
box  or  placed  somewhere  else 
lot  is  a  vote  for  a  particular 
I  have  no  idea  what  these 
lots  look  lilie,  but  our  j. 
necessarily    be    subjective    , 
afraid,  subject  to  partisan 
tions. 

But  even  if  every  Member  o 
is  100  percent  objective,  I  am 

ballots  we  look  at  will  be 

to  judge.  If  we  as  a  bod^'  make 
on  one  or  two  ballot*,  we  cou  i 
election  to  the  WTong  individu  il 

Further,  what  happens  whil 
ate  takes  several  weeks  to  look 
We  do  nothing  on  the  many    . 
lems  facing  this  country.  It 
will  be  taking  no  action  on 
improve  the  economy  or  creat ; 
will  be  doing  nothing  to  conser 
we  will  not  be  taking  action  on 
ations  bills  and  the  new  fiscal .. 
in  13  days.  The  Senate  will  be 
a  debate  and  a  series  of  votes 
end  of  that  process  no  Memljer 
body  will  know  whether  the 
come  was  correct  or  not.  Wha 
way  lor  the  Senate  of  the  Un; 
to  spend  its  time. 
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has  had        Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  _ 
le  disputed     take  the  right  action,  the  fair  a 

seen  the     only  action  that  gives  any  , 
decide    hope  that  the  next  Senator 
Hampshire  will  be  the  person 
of  New  Hampshire  desire.  Let 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire  vote 
next  Senator. 

I  therefore,  inteiid  to  vote 
Weicker  amendment  to  take  tl. 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
it  back  to  the  State  of  New  . 
for  a  new  election.  Tliis  i.ssue 
the  State  and  the  sooner  we  ge 
the  better. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presiden 
cast  my  vote  against  amendmen 
which  declares  the  New 
ate  .seat  vacant  and  sends 
back  to  that  State  for  n 
seat  is  vacant. 

The  Senjite  in  January  of  thi 
ready  rejected  such  a  propo.sal 
of  53  to  39. 1  believe  the  motion 
mature  then  and  is  still  ^. 
Senate  has  an  obligation  to 
(o  determine,   in  a  fair  and 
manner,    whether    the    State 
Hampshire  has  already  chosen 
Senator.  This  obligation  is  rootejl 
cle  I.  .section  5,  of  the  U.S 
which  provides  that — 

Each  HouKe  |ol  the  Coi.gretsi  ;-i*.ii  be  ti.c 
jiidtje-  of  the  elections,  returns  aifl  (jiialin- 
tHflous  of  lt.s  own  Members. 

Tlie  Senate  should  declare  a 
and  refer  this  question  back  to 
only  if  it  determines  one  of  the 
situations  to  be  the  case: 

First,  if  the  Senate  conclude  i 
cannot  determine  which  of  the 
ants,  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr.  Wynjan 
the  election  held  in  New 
November  5,  1974;  or 

Second,  if  the  Senate  deter, 
neither  of  the  contestants  can 
declared  the  winner. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  because  a  constitution 
principle  is  involved  here,  I  thjought 
would    be    useful    in 
amendment — and  many   of 
questions  in  this  matter — to  we|gh 
of  the  court  decisions  which 
preted  the  constitutional 
volved.  To  this  end,  I  have  obtained 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  shor 
randum,  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
Division,  which  sets  forth  thes 
dents. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
and    call    particular    attention 
Roudebush  case  noted  therein  .. 
Supreme  Court  in  1972  stressed 
portance  of  "the  Senate's  ability 
an  independent  final  judgment" 
uating  such  elections.  That  case 
ticular  relevance  here,  where  wejhave 
obligation  to  make  such  a  judgr  lent 
fore  abdicating  our  constitutior  al 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printqd 
Record,  as  follows : 
ANALYbts  OF  Article  I,  Section  5 

THE  United  States  CoNsriTtntoN 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
provides: 

Skction  6.  Each  House  shall  be 
of  the  Elections.  Returns  and  QualiflcBtlons 
of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majorit;   of  each 
sliall  constitute  a  Qtiorum  to  do  i  iu.siness; 
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but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  Attendance  of  absent  Members,  m  such 
Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide. 

This  clause  was  apparently  not  the  sub- 
ject of  general  debate  to  the  Convention, 
nor  was  It  discussed  by  the  authors  of  the 
Federalist  Papers.  The  provision  follows  the 
pattern  established  by  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  asserted  the  right  to 
judge  the  elections  and  returns  of  its  Mem- 
bers (Henry  HaUeni.  The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England.  2  vols.  London,  1827.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  295-297) . 

The  clatise  in  question  has  been  repeatedly 
interpreted  by  the  courts  to  grant  exclu- 
sive power  to  each  House  of  Congress  (See 
generally  26  Am.  Jxu:.  2d,  "Elections,"  5  330). 
This  view  has  been  accepted  by  both  state 
and  federal  courts,  when  rejecting  attempts 
to  secure  a  judicial  determmation  of  title 
to  such  offices  (See,  e.g.  Keogh  v.  Homer,  8 
P.  Supp.  833  (SX>.  ni..  1934)  where  the 
Court  refused  to  Issue  a  writ  prohibiting  the 
Ctovemor  of  lUinols  from  issuing  a  certificate 
of  election  to  persons  receiving  a  plurality 
in  the  general  election  for  Representatives 
saying: 

In  other  words,  the  power  of  the  respective 
Houses  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
qxialiflcations  and  legality  of  the  election  of 
its  members  is  supreme.  The  many  volumes 
of  election  contest  cases  in  which  every  con- 
ceivable question  has  been  raised  with  ref- 
erence to  the  right  of  persons  to  sit  as  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  together  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  court  decisions  to  be  foimd,  con- 
troumg  such  matters,  bear  mute  but  forcible 
evidence  that  this  court  has  no  authority  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  manner  in  whlcb  such 
members  were  elected,  or  to  mterfere  with 
the  Governor  In  funUshlng  them  a  certificate 
or  commission  as  to  what  the  canvass  shows 
with  reference  to  their  election.  (Id.  at  836) 
See  also,  Application  of  James,  241  F.  Supp. 
858  (D.CJJ.Y.,  1965);  SniitU  v.  Polk.  19  NJE. 
2d  281,  135  Ohio  St.  70  (1939);  In  re  WU- 
Hams  Contest.  270  N.W.  586,  198  Minn.  616 
(1936):  Burchell  v.  State  Board  of  Elections 
Commissioners.  68  S.W.  2d  427,  252  Ky.  823 
(1984). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
discussed  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  Judge  the  elections  and  re- 
turns of  its  Members  m  two  cases  arismg 
as  a  restut  of  the  1926  Senatorial  election  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Reed  v.  County  Commis- 
sioners, 277  U.S.  376  (1928)  the  Court  said 
of  the  i>ower  of  the  Senate  under  Article  I, 
§  6: 

it  is  fully  empowered,  and  may  determine 
such  matters  without  the  aid  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Executive  or  Judi- 
cial Department.  That  power  carries  with  it 
authority  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  to  secure  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  decide  concemmg  elec- 
tions. It  has  been  customary  for  the  Sen- 
ate— and  the  House  as  well — to  rely  on  its 
own  power  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  production  of  evidence  in  Investigations 
made  by  it  or  through  its  committees.  By 
means  of  its  own  process  or  that  of  its  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Is  empowered  to  obtam 
evidence  relating  to  the  matters  committed 
to  it  by  the  Constitution.  McOrain  v.  Daugh- 
erty.  273  U.S.  135.  160,  161.  167,  174.  (id.  at 
388.  emphasis  added) 

In  Barry  v.  Cunnigham.  279  U.S.  697  (1929) 
the  Court  agam  discussed  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Senate's  power  to  election  cases 
under  Article  I,  S  6.  Cunningham  had  refused 
to  answer  certato  questions  propounded  by 
ft  special  committee  selected  by  the  Senate 
to  Investigate  charges  tovolvlng  the  conduct 
of  the  1926  Senatorial  campaign  In  Pennsyl- 
vama.  A  warrant  was  issued  pureuant  to  a 
Senate  Resolution,  and  Cunningham  was  ar- 
rested and  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate.  Cunntog- 
Jiam  brought  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  in 


federal  district  court.  The  case  was  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Coiirt  on  a  »Tlt  of  certiorari 
for  review  of  an  appellate  court  decision  re- 
verstog  the  district  court  which  had  dis- 
charged the  writ. 

The  Court  decision  touched  upon  several 
n.';pects  of  the  Senate's  power  in  such  cases. 
Among  the  questions  discussed  were: 

1.  When  does  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
attach  in  such  cases? 

2.  What  Is  the  nature  of  that  power? 

3.  Does  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  seat  a 
Member-elect  pendtog  determination  of  the 
contest  deprive  a  state  of  the  equal  represen- 
tation guaranteed  each  state  by  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution? 

Among  the  defenses  urged  by  Cuuuiugham 
vviis  that  since  Vare  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
.Senate,  he  did  not  have  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions from  the  committee.  This  was  so,  he 
argued,  because  under  Article  I,  §  5  the  Sen- 
fite  was  limited  to  judging  the  elections  and 
returns  of  "Members."  In  rejecting  this  argu- 
ment the  Court  said: 

It  Is  enough  to  say  .  .  .  that  upon  the  face 
of  the  retm-ns  (Vare)  had  been  tiected  and 
had  received  a  certificate  from  the  governor 
of  the  state  to  that  eflfect.  Upon  these  returns 
and  with  this  certificate  he  presented  himself 
to  the  Senate,  claiming  all  the  rights  of  mem- 
bership. Thereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ote  to  determtoe  the  rightfulness  of  the  claim 
WPS  invoked  and  its  power  to  adjudicate  such 
right  immediately  attached  by  virtue  of  S  6 
of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution.  (Id.  at  614) 
In  discussing  the  nature  and  scope  of  that 
power  the  Court  cited  the  decision  Jn  Reed 
in  support  of  its  conclusion  that.  "The  Sen- 
ate, having  sole  auth(Hlty  imder  the  Con- 
stitution to  judge  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  Members,  may  exercise 
m  Its  own  right  the  tocldental  power  of 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  sutute."  (Barry  v.  CunniTig- 
ham.  279  U.S.  597.  at  620.  en^ihasis  added. 
See  the  discussion  of  Roudebush  v.  Hartke, 
infra,  which  casts  some  doubt  upon  certain 
implications  which  might  be  drawn  from  this 
judicial  statement.) 

Fmally,  the  Court  rejected  the  claim  that 
refustog  to  administer  the  oath  pending  the 
decision  in  an  election  contest  case  was  in- 
consistent with  Article  V  guarantees  of  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate.  The  provision, 
the  Court  reasoned,  was  mtended  to  prevent 
permanent  denial  of  such  repreeentatlonal 
eqtiality  by  constitutional  amendment  (The 
subject  of  the  Article  to  question  Is  the 
amending  pow»).  and  it  was  inapplicable  to 
contest  cases  involving  temporary  vacancies 
(279  U.S.  at  615-816). 

In  Roudebush  v.  Hartke.  405  U.S.  15  (1972) 
the  Court  was  confronted  with  the  question 
of  whether  a  state  conducted  recoimt  of  a 
United  States  Senate  contest  was  a  valid  ex- 
ereise  of  the  power  of  a  state  to  prescribe 
the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holiUng  such 
elecUons  under  Article  I.  i  4  of  the  umted 
States  Constitution  or  an  infHngement  of 
the  Senate's  power  under  S  6  of  the  same  Ar- 
ticle to  judge  the  electi<His  and  tvtutns  of 
Its  Members.  The  Court  reasoned  that  under 
Art.  I,  s  4,  absent  oongreaslonal  action,  the 
states  possess  broad  powers  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  senatorial  elecUons.  The  opimon 
quoted  Smiley  v.  Holm,  286  U.a  366  at  866. 
where  the  Supreme  Court  to  dlscuasing  the 
meamng  of  the  tlmee.  places  and  manners 
provision  of  Article  I,  14  had  said  these 
words  ".  .  .  embrace  authority  to  provide  a 
complete  code  for  congressional  elections  . . . 
[tocludtog]  prevention  of  fraud  and  corrupt 
practices,  countmg  of  votes,  duties  of  in- 
spectors and  canvassers,  and  making  and 
publication  of  election  returns.  .  .  .'•  (406 
U.S.  at  24, 26) 

The  Court  found  that  the  Indiana  recount 
proceeding  was  designed  to  "guard  against 
Irregularity  and  error  to  the  tabulation  of 
votes"  and  as  such  was  "an  totegral  part  of 
the  Indiana  electoral  process"  and  "wlthta 


the  ambit  of  t)i<?  broad  powers  delegated  to 
the  States  by  Art.  I,  {  4."  (id.  at  25.) 

The  opinion  acknowledged  that  such  a 
state  proceeding  cannot  be  completely  sep- 
arated from  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
Judge  the  elections  and  returns  of  its  mem- 
bers but  reasoned  that : 

[A]  recount  can  be  said  to  "usurp"  the 
Senate's  function  only  if  It  frustrates  the 
Senate's  abUity  to  make  an  independent 
final  Judgement.  A  recount  does  not  prevent 
the  Senate  from  independently  evaluattog 
the  election  any  more  than  the  toitial  count 
does.  The  Senate  is  free  to  accept  or  refect 
the  apparent  winner  in  either  count,  and,  if  It 
chooses,  to  conduct  its  own  recount."  (W. 
at  26,  26,  emphasis  added,  footnotes  omit- 
ted.) 

In  making  its  "final  Judgment"  the  Sen- 
ate has,  as  Roudebush  recognizes,  a  great 
deal  of  discretion.  That  discretion  Is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  certato  constitutional  limits. 
This  is  discussed  briefly  to  a  footnote  to  the 
Court's  optoion — 

The  Senate's  power  to  Judge  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  Members  Is  limited  to  the  quali- 
fications expressly  set  forth  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Powell  V.  McCormack,  396  UjS.  486. 
One  of  these  qualifications  is  that  a  Senator 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  his  State.  U.8. 
Const.,  Amend.  XVn.  (id.  at  26,  f.n.  23.) 

Certainly,  while  the  Coiurt  would  not  ordi- 
narily totervene  when  the  Senate  has  made 
or  is  maktog  its  final  Judgment  in  such 
matters,  the  Court's  opinion  to  Barry  ». 
Cunningham  recogui^d  the  possible  entry 
of  the  courts  in  such  contests  upon  a  clear 
showtog  of  "such  arbitrary  and  improvi- 
dent use  of  the  power  as  will  constitute  a 
a  demal  of  due  process  of  law."  (279  US 
at  620). 

It  would  appear  prudent  for  the  Senate 
to  offer  some  rea.sons  to  support  its  conclu- 
sion that  one  of  the  parties  to  an  election 
contest  case  has  been  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  state  tovolved.  The  Senate  is  acttog 
in  a  judicial  capacity  In  judging  the  elections 
and  returns  of  its  Members.  This  being  so,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Senate  to  offering  rea- 
sons to  support  its  conclusions  can  rely  on 
tools  traditionally  used  by  the  courts  In  sup- 
porting their  conclusions.  Thus  the  Senate 
might  utUize  the  statutory  law  of  the  state 
invcrived,  opimons  of  the  court  of  that  state, 
other  authorities  tocludtog  optoions  of 
courts  of  other  jurisdictions  to  analogous 
situations,  and  prior  decisions  of  the  Senate 
in  contest  cases. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
constitutional  responsibiUty  to  reach  a 
decision  on  this  case,  and  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  meet  this  responsibility. 
Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  states  that — 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
ticms.  Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own 
Members. 

The  Senate  has  been  asked  to  nile 
upon  similar  cases  25  times  in  the  past  60 
years,  and  it  has  been  able  to  do  so  in 
every  case  without  calling  for  a  special 
election.  It  should  be  able  to  reach  a 
decision  without  a  special  election  in  this 
case  as  well.  A  special  election  would  be 
justified  if  fraud  or  an  absolute  tie  were 
involved,  but  there  are  no  such  circum- 
stances here.  A  special  election  at  this 
point  would  simply  invalidate  the  elec- 
tion which  has  already  been  held.  It  is 
up  to  the  Members  of  this  body  to  clarify 
the  ambiguities  still  remaining  in  the  re- 
sults and  determine  what  the  outcome 
of  this  election  actually  was. 

If  the  outcome  was  in  fact  an  absolute 
tie,  then  a  special  election  will  be  in  or- 
der. But  we  clearly  have  not  reached  that 
point  yet. 
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For  the  past  6  months  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  attempting  to  reach  a  decision  on 
this  case.  Chairman  Cahm on  and  the  en- 
tire committee  are  to  be  complimented 
for  the  fair  and  objective  manner  In 
\«  liich  they  have  conducted  this  inquiry. 
They  have  performed  a  truly  remarkable 
job.  After  spending  over  200  hours  in 
open  session,  and  conducting  over  900 
loUcall  votes  they  have  sifted  it  all  down 
to  8  procedural  Issues,  and  27  ballots — 
of  the  3.500  contested.  In  each  of  these 
35  instances  the  committee  voted  a  4-to- 
4  tie  and  was  thus  unable  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. All  they  are  doing  now  is  turning  to 
the  full  Senate  for  help  In  finishing  their 
business. 

On  January  2S  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
voted  53  to  30  not  to  call  for  a  special 
election.  We  subsequent!}'  voted  58  to  34 
to  assmne  our  rightful  responsibility  and 
take  this  case  under  consideration  and 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  conduct 
the  inquiry.  It  would  certainly  be  prema- 
ture for  the  Senate  to  give  up  in  the  11th 
hour  and  not  allow  this  inquiry  to  be 
completed. 

In  effect,  this  substitute  amendment 
would  require  the  Senate  to  state  It  Is 
unable  to  reach  a  decision  before  all  99 
Members  have  even  been  presented  with 
the  facts.  The  proponents  of  the  special 
election  argue  that  the  facts  are  too 
complicated  and  confused  to  judge  fairly. 
That  i£  like  a  judge  calling  off  a  trial 
because  the  facts  are  too  difficult  for  the 
jury  to  understand. 

It  has  been  sii^rgested  that  the  Senate, 
uith  its  current  Democratic  majority, 
cannot  make  a  fair  decision  Involving  a 
contest  between  a  Democrat  and  a  Re- 
publican. If  history  is  any  guide,  that 
assertion  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

A  1924  Senate  race  in  my  own  State  of 
Iowa  is  a  perfect  example.  The  Republi- 
can incumbent  In  that  race.  Smith 
Brookhart.  was  challenged  in  the  Senate 
by  his  opponent.  Democrat  Denlel  F. 
Steck.  Ultimately,  a  Senate  with  a  Re- 
publican majority  decided  to  tmseat  the 
Republican  Brookhart.  and  replace  him 
with  the  Democrat  Steck. 

In  similar  cases.  Senates  controlled  by 
Democrats  sustained  Republican  winners 
in  five  separate  challenges,  while  sup- 
porting the  Democratic  winner  in  four 
other  races.  The  record  also  shows  that 
other  Senates  controlled  by  Republi- 
cans have  supported  Democratic  winners 
seven  times  and  Republican  winners 
three  times.  This  is  certainly  not  a  his- 
tory of  a  partisan  treatment  of  contested 
elections.  On  the  contrary,  the  record  in- 
dicates a  tradition  of  fairness  and  ob- 
jectivity. 

Certainly  the  current  Senate  also  has 
the  abmty  to  reach  a  fair  and  objective 
decision  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second?  There  is  a  sufBclent  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBSatT  C.  BYRD.  I  araraunoe 


that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  is  nccessarily  a  >sent. 

The  result  was  announce^— yeas  43, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[RollCBll  Vot€  No.  226  ifgl 
YEAS— 43 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

BellmoQ 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F. 
Case 
Curtis 
r>o!e 

Domenlct 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Jr 


AboiireKk 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bent8«n 

Blden 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannou 

ChUes 

Cliurcb 

Clark 

Crmnston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart.Gir;  \V. 


Pong 

Gam 

Goldwf.ur 

Grlfflu 

Hansen 

Hat&eld 

Helms 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Lft?iall 

Mathlas 

McClelli.u 

McClui-e 

Packwood 

Pearson 

NAYS—  5o 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Harlke 

Haskell 

Ha  thaws V 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kenned;.' 

Leahy 

Long 

Magniison 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGoveru 

Mclatyre 

Metcali. 

Mondale 


Pel  cy 
Ro  b 

Scl  iweiker 
Sc(  tt.  Hugh 
Sa  tt, 

1  ruiiam  L. 
Sti  fford 
St(  anls 
St4  rens 
Ta  t 

Ta  madge 
Th  irmoud 
To  per 
W«  cker 
To  ms 


Mc  11  toy  a 
M<  rgbu 
Mc  s 
Mi  skle 
Ne  son 
Ni:  nn 
Pa  tore 
Pel 

Fri  xniiie 
Ra  idolph 
Ril  icoff 
Sp  Tkman 
St.<  venson 
SU  ne 
Syi  alngton 
Tu  iney 
\Vi  li:ans 


;tl-e 


I  call  up 

desk,  and 


"I  -le 


el  1' 


amend- 
k  read  as 


Mr.  Aixen) 
the  natitre 


T  lat 


'  and  insert 

the  Sen- 

Hampablre 

3,  1975.  is 

August   1, 

the  Senate 

or  Mr. 


NOT  VOTINO- 

Hiiddleston 

So  Mr.  WficKER's  amendmint  wa^i  re- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiden  , 
my  amendment,  which  is  at 
ask  the  clerk  to  state  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
meut  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama 
proposes  amendment  No.  595  ii 
of  a  substitute: 

Strike  out  all  after  "Resolved 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
ate  seat  from  the  State  of  Nev 
for  the  term  commencing  Janua  "y 
hereby  declared  vacant  effectlv » 
1975,  unless,  prior  to  such  date 
shall  have  seated  either  Mr.  D^rkla 
Wyman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi  President, 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  of  a  time 
limitation  on  this  amendmei  it  with  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  mendment 
(Mr.  Allen)  ,  with  the  di  itinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Can- 
non) ,  and  with  the  distingu  shed  rank- 
ing meml)er  of  the  committed  (Mr.  Hat- 
niLD). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  tiised  on  my 
conversations  with  these  Sei  ators,  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  bis  amend- 
ment of  1  hour,  to  be  equ:  lly  divided 
between  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  C  annon. 

Mr.  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ^  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wi  mder  if  we 
could  broaden  that  request  for  a  time 
limitation.  As  one  can  see  on  the  face  of 
tbe  amendment,  obviously,  it  ;ould  invite 
a  filibuster  on  the  part  of  e  sme  people 
who  might  want  to  send  this|back  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 
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I  request  the  Senator  to  see  if 
try  to  get  a  time  limitation  on 
remaining  issues  now  that  are 
the  resolution.  If  he  can  get  a 
itation  on  that,  so  that  we  have 
mous  consent  agreement  with 
limitation,  I  think  I  would  be 
accept  the  amendment  of  the 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Sena 
Alab£»ma  would  ^-ant  to  respont 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
comment  on  the  limiting  of  ti 
other  aspects  of  the  resolution 
objection  to  the  time  limitatioli 
amendment  that  I  have  offered 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I 
ought  to  take  these  one  at  a 
out  prejudice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  quite  agree  with  the 
nority  leader.  I  would  hope  thai 
a  Lor  would  object.  At  first,  it 
as  though  the  best  we  could 
hours.  Now  we  have  gotten  it 
hour.  I  hope  the  request  will 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is 
jection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidedt 
we  can  agree  on  tills  amendmei  t 
at  a  time  certain  tomorrow,  I  shqll 
It  is  too  late  in  the  evening 
this  issue  in  1  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is 
.lection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
tlie  hope  of  the  Senator  from. 
that  we  could  have  a  quick 
amendment,  inasmuch  as  this 
the  very  rare  occasions  when 
everv  Senator  is  in  his  seat 
could  dispose  of  the  amendmen 
it  to  the  point  of  a  vote.  Now 
a  mighty  good  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  ] 
vill  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  o 
I  might  try  to  resolve  this 
fasliion  that  would  ht  agreeable 
very  distinguished  senior 
Rhode  Island,  I  ask  unanimou: 
that  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow 
resume  its  consideration  of  the 
Allen  amendment  and  that  a  v 
on  the  amendment  at  2:30 
afternoon,  with  a  motion  to 
in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  there  be 
bate  tonight?  I  would  Just  as 
all  debate  at  one  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  An< 
time    consumed    in    debate 
charged  against  that  hour  and 
be  equally  divided  between 
and  Mr.  Cannon,  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
floor. 

The     PRESIDING 
Abovbezk)  .  The  Senate  will  be 

Mr.  JAVrrS  addressed  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
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and  staft  members  will  cease  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quomm,  while 
the  Senate  is  coming  to  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pi^esident,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Charles  Warren,  of 
my  staff,  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
fact  that  when  a  Senator  .suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  tlie  Chair  is  not 
supposed  to  recognize  another  Senator. 
I  have  no  objection  in  tlii.s  instance,  but 
I  ask  that  we  now  have  a  quomm  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  suspend,  until  order 
is  restored  in  the  Chamber? 

The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  All  Sen- 
ators and  Ktatf  members  who  are  con- 
versing will  kindly  stop  conversing  or 
remo\  e  themselves  from  tlie  Chamber. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR    THE    COAST   GUARD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  tlie  Senate  a  mes.<;age  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  5217, 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
3217,  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  constmctlon 
of  shore  and  off-shore  establishments, 
to  authorize  appropi-iations  for  bridge 
alterations,  to  authorize  for  the  Coast 
Guard  an  end-year  strength  for  active 
duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for  the 
Coast  Guard  average  military  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  5217  and  to  substitute 
the  text  of  S.  1487,  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  aU  alter  the  enacting  claiu;e 
and  Insert: 

That  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the 
transition  period  of  July  I-8eptemt>er  30, 
1976,  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  fol- 
lows: 


Vessels 
For  procurement  of  vessels: 
For  fiscal  year  1976,  •28,842,000: 
For  the  transition  period  (July  1-Scpieni- 
ber  .30,  1976),  $1,561,000. 

Aircraft 

For  procurement  of  aircraft: 
For  fiscal  year  1976,  $36,000,000; 
For  the  transition  period  (July  1  Sepiem- 
oer  30, 1976) .  $11,700,000. 

CONSTRtrCTION 

For  cou.siriictlon  of  .shore  and  offshore  c^- 
iiiblisluneuts: 

For  fiscal  year  1076,  $60,082,000; 

For  the  transition  period  (July  l-Sfpten-i- 
ber  30,  1976) ,  $2,841,000. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  fiscal  yejir  1976,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  authorized  an  end  strength  for  ac- 
tive duty  periiounel  of  37,916;  except  that  the 
ceiling  shall  not  include  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  called  to  active  dutv  i  nder 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  92-479. 

(b)  For  the  transition  period  (July  1- 
Stptember  30,  1976),  the  Coast  Guard  is  au- 
ihorized  an  end  strength  for  active  duty 
pei-.sonnel  of  38,005;  except  that  the  ceUing 
shall  not  include  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve called  to  active  duty  under  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  92-479. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1976,  military 
training  student  loads  for  the  Coast  Guard 
are  authorized  as  follows: 

(1)  recruit  and  speciivl  training.  3,880 
m.in-years; 

(2)  flight  training,  92  man-years; 

(3)  professional  training  in  military  and 
rivUian  institutions,  872  man-years;  and 

(4)  officer  acquisition  training,  1,143  mai^- 
years. 

(b)  For  tlic  transition  period  (July  1-Sep- 
i  ember  30,  1976).  mUitary  training  student 
loads  for  the  Coast  Guard  are  authorized 
as  follows: 

(1)  recruit  and  special  training,  1,071  man- 
years; 

(2)  fiiglit  training,  23  man-years; 

(3)  professional  training  in  mUitary  and 
civilian  institutions,  93  man -years;  and 

(4)  officer  acquisition  training  277  mnn- 
years. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 
payment  to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of 
alterations  of  railroad  bridges  and  public 
highway  bridges  to  permit  free  navigation 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
$6,600,000  is  authorized  (or  fiscal  year  1976. 

(b)  For  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  pay- 
ment to  bridge  owners  for  tbe  coet  of  altera- 
tions of  railroad  bridges  and  public  high- 
way bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  tbe  United  States,  92,- 
050,000  is  authorized  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod (July  1-September  80.  1976). 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  5217)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
passage  of  S.  1487  be  vitiated  and  the 
bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 


ORDER     FOR     ROUTINE     MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 


Griffin  is  recognized  on  tomorrow  under 
tbe  order  previously  entered,  there  be  a 
period  for  tlie  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each,  and  for  the  purpose 
only  of  the  inti-oduction  of  biUs,  resolu- 
tions, petitions  and  memorials,  and 
statements  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
.•stands  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OP  S.  6,  EDUCATION  FOR 
ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
il'osion  of  routine  moi-ning  business  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  for  improved 
educational  .sei-vices  for  handicapped 
children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President. 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pio- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow, following  a  recess.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Griffin  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routuie  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  thei'ehi 
limited  to  5  minutes  each.  That  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutloiLs, 
memorials,  petitions,  and  statements  into 
the  Record. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routhie  momuig 
business,  the  Senate  will  take  up  8.  6,  a 
bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  improved  educational  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  children.  Amend- 
ments to  that  bill  are  expected  to  be  of- 
fered, and  rollcall  votes  could  occur 
thereon. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered. 
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no  roUcall  vote  will  occur  prior  to  the 
hour  o{  12 :  30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

At  the  hour  of  1  pjn.  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  nill  resume  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166.  which  deals  with  the 
New  Hampshire  election  dispute.  At  the 
hour  of  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  a  rollcall 
vote— I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  rollcall  vote — 
Adll  occur  on  tlie  amendment  by  Mr. 

AlXEM. 

Other  rollcall  \oles  may  occur  during 
the  afternoon,  so  Senators  are  assured 
of  at  least  one  rollcall  vote  tomorrow  and. 
quite  likely,  others. 


RECESS XJNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10 :  30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:31 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Wednef;- 
day.  Jime  18. 197.5,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOr.nNATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  17, 1975: 

'    Departme-'t  or  tkb  Teeasitrt 

Sidney  L.  Joues,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trcasxiry,  vice 
Edgar  R.  Fiedler,  resigned. 

In  the  Katv 

The  foUu'.ving  named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  pemiaitent  promctlon  to  tlie  grade  of 
lleutenniil: 

1.1  >:. 

Abler,  Ronald  John 

Abram,  Jeffrey  Poe 

Adams,  David  Earl.  Jr. 

Adams,  Dennis  Jack 

Adams,  Joe  Richard 

Adama,  William  Frederick 

Adamson,  Johu  Cbauocey 

Adcock,  Douglas  Alan 

Adler.Oary  Alan 

Adler,  Vance  Erlck 

Ablstrand.  Donald  Charles 

CMrlle,  Jack  Olbacm.  Jr. 

Akin.  Michael  Alan 

Alasln,  Ronald  Alexander 

AlbertoUl.  WUllam  Ramon 

Aldredge,  Morris  HByd*a,  Jr. 

Aldrlcb,  James  Hunter.  Jr. 

Aldrldge.  Lonn  Raymond 

Alexander.  Oeorge  Edward.  Jr. 

Alexander,  BOchael  WUllam 

Allee,  Raymood  Uaurlo* 

AUm,  Robert  O. 

Allen.  Dannie  Howard 

Allen.  Gary  WUIUm 

Allan,  John  WUUam 

Allen.  Kenneth  Eugene 

AUen.  Robert  Ripley 

Allen,  Terry  Jon 

AlllaoD.  Jobn  Toung 

Almgren.  Iblcolm 

Almy.  Jobn  Hale.  H 

Alpeter.  WtUUm  Charles 

Ambro.  David  K. 

Ambrose.  Isaiah  Hammack.  Zn 

Amldon,  Robert  Bruce 

Ammendola.  Vincent  C. 

Ammarman.  Larry  Rlebanl 

Amtower.  James  Vredarlek,  Jr. 

Andersen,  Harald 

Anderson,  Carl  wuUam 

Anderson.  Dennis  Jay 

Anderson,  vrank  Andivw 

Anderson,  Qerald  Barrett 

Anderson.  Jobn  Frederic,  Jr. 

Anderson,  Jon  Brio 


Anderson,  Kenneth  Noel 
Anderson,  Terence  Lee 
Andres,  Stephen  Michael 
Angstead,  Donald  Eugene 
Antolne,  Eddie  Pernell,  II 
Aranyos,  John  Richard 
Arbini,  Jerrold  Ernest 
Aiends,  Stephen  Roberc 
Areiiskov,  Peter  Thomas 
Arey,  Slieldon  Craig 
Arlett,  Stephen  McLean 
Arlnclc.  Richard  Michael 
Arip.eutrout,  Charles  Edward 
Avmitage.  Charles  Edmund 
Armstrong,  Richard  Carl 
Armstrong,  Robert  Johu 
Arnold,  James  Laurence 
Ari.old,  Joe  Gary 
.Arnold,  Thomas  Edward 
Arnott.  Ralph  EUwUi 
Amow,  Prcdric  Grant 
A.shford,  James  Heiuy 
A^^hford,  Richard  F.,  Jr. 
AtchL'^on,  EKjnald  Lee 
Atkinson,  Harvey  Eugene,  III 
Atwood,  Roger  Larle 
Aunchmau,  Lemau  Jolin.  Jr. 
Auraud,  Diivld  Roi>ert 
Austin,  Gary  Lee 
Averett,  Gregg  Herlong 
Avery.  Klurge  Caraway.  Jr. 
Axtell,  Robert  Diir  '.le 
Ayres,  Ronald  Ray 
Ayres,  Steven  E. 
Babson,  Cfirl  Vevurn;  Jr. 
Bac-h.  Ronald  Clayton 
Bachta.  Richard  Lewis 
Bacon,  Garwood  WUllam 
Bader,  Lawrence  Michael 
Bailie,  James  Matthe^v 
Baker,  Dennis 
Baker,  Nomcian  Eugene 
Baker,  Robert  Lee 
Baker,  Wlliiam  Ca\  id 
Bakkila,  Roger  Leonard 
Baldy,  Ma.k  Bernard 
Bales,  Alvln  Schumann,  Jr. 
Balhorn,  Carl  Dean 
Ballard,  David  Lee 
Balling,  Chris  Mark 
Bankert,  Harlan  R'jhmd,  Jr. 
Baimlster,  Clarence  Quincy 
Barabash,  Jay 
Baran,  Robert  Austin 
Barasha,  Lewis  Michael,  Jr. 
Baratko,  Robert  Edward 
Barber,  Leland  Ray 
Barclay,  Stuart 
Bardal,  David  Lavern 
Bardsley,  George  Paul 
Barker,  Joseph  Henry,  lit 
Barker,  Michael  Don 
Barkley,  Stephen  John 
Barnes,  Georges  Wallace,  m 
Barnes.  Jobn  Brooks 
Barnum,  Richard  Walter.  Jr. 
Barr.  Richard  Conklin,  Jr. 
Barre,  David  Arnold 
Barrett,  James  Wilson 
Barron,  Floyd  Archie 
Barry,  Phillip  Allen 
Bartholomew,  Glenn  S. 
Bartholomew,  James  Clayton 
Bartleson,  George  Robert 
Bartlett.  Paul  Robert 
Barton,  James  Douglas 
Barwlck,  James  Francis 
Basore,  Richard  William 
Bassett,  William  Frederick 
Bast.  William  Victor 
Bastlan,  Gary  Bradley 
Batcheller,  Oliver  Alden 
Batcheller,  Peter  Lyon 
Bates,  Charles  Kirk 
Bates,  John  C.  Jr. 
Batteen.  Earl  R.,  Jr. 
Battell,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Bauer,  Carl  Tliomas 
Baughman,  John  Douglas 
Bauman,  Ronald  Bruce 
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Bpj  imann.  Bruce  A.  J. 
Bfi  umberger,  Harold  Eckel,  Jr. 
Baxla,  Robert  Evigene 
Beahan,  Terry  WUUam 
Beakley,  James  Edwin 
Heals,  Ricliard  Carl 
Beam,  Alan  Robert 
Bf'ard.  Irvin  Edgar,  Jr. 
Beard,  Robert  Adrian 
Eeasley.  Ronald  Neal 
Beason,  Nathan  Howard 
Beaty,  William  Everett,  HI 
Beauchesne,  Charles  Leon 
Beavers,  Ashley  Jerome 
Beclitel,  Richard  Craig 
Beck,  Arthur  Thomsen,  Jr. 
Betker,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Beckliart,  Richard  Searle 
Beckwith.  Donald  Charles 
Bedinger.  Ht-tiry  James 
Beedle.  Dar\  in  Elno,  II 
Been,  Karl  Frederick 
Beers,  Charles  Joseph,  Jr. 
Beers,  Lawrence  Stanley 
Beers,  Steven  Curtis 
Begbie,  Albert  Joseph 
Beinbrink,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Bclden,  WUliam  Ellsworth.  .Jr. 
Beliech.  De-vcy  Eldrldge,  Jr. 
Bell.  Jjime.i  Michael 
Bell.  Siuari  Wallace 
Bell,  Wilham  Alva 
Bell.-x  my,  David  B. 
Bellemer,  Gordon  Allen 
Bellew.  P.itrick  Harry 
Bellinoff,  Alan  Eliot 
Bflt?,  WiUiam  Russell 
Beimett,  Deiinls  Malcolm 
Bennett,  Michael  Ray 
Bennett,  Myron  Dean 
Bennett,  Richard  Wayne 
Bentson,  David  AUen 
Bentz,  Joim  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Berck,  Henry  Fred,  Jr. 
Berg,  Robert  Dewayne 
Berg,  Sigval  Manford,  Jr. 
Bergner,  Jon  Cl.-.rk 
Bennan,  Michael  Robin  PaxU 
Bernai'd,  Paul  Leroy         , 
Bernlng,  Ronald  Charles 
Berns,  Tliomas  Herbert 
Berry,  Carl  Thomas,  Jr. 
Berry  man,  Janies  Charles 
Best,  David  Robert 
Bettlnger,  Robert  Gene 
Bever,  Jerry  Donald 
Severs,  Richard  Eugene 
Beyer,  Carl  Walter 
Biddies,  Henry  Neal 
Bielicki.  Dennis  James 
Bielik,  John  Paul 
Bien,  Lyle  Gene 
Bier,  Gary  Lanar 
Blerbower,  William  Bruce 
BlUones,  August  John 
Bllskl,  Anthony 
Blrchmler.  Charles  Orland 
Bishop,  Grover  Cleveland 
Bishop,  Kenneth  Ralph 
Bishop,  Peter  Birney 
Blxler,  Kenneth  George 
Black,  Harold  David 
Black.  Terrence  Wade 
Blackburn,  William  Rockwell 
Blackwell,  William  AUen 
Blackwood,  Donald  WUlUun 
Blackwood,  Edward  Barran 
Blair,  Dana  Ray 
Blair  Dennis  Cutler 
Blair,  Thomas  James 
Blair,  WiUiam  Allen 
Blah-,  William  N. 
Blake,  Frank  J. 
Blake,  Richard  Earl 
Blanchard,  Robert  Charles 
Blankinship,  Leslie  Scott 
Blatt,  Norman  WUllam 
Blazer,  William  Howard 
Bleicher,  Francis  Joseph 
Blenkle,  WiUiam  George 
Blodgett,  George  Richard 
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Elomqulst,  James  HamUton 
Bloyer,  Stanley  Frank 
Blumbcrg,  Richard  Edward 
Boaz,  Lowell  David 
Bodenhoni,  Gregory  Stuart 
BodeuAeber,  \';iUiam  IDicer,  Jr. 
Bodie,  Jetlrej  George 
B.-;ehlt;r,  Don  WUllam.  Jr. 
F...eitc.  William  Frederick 
t'ger.  Dun  Calviu 
f:.  igert,  James  Arthur 
B:  ggio,  Jolin  Martin 
Bogie,  Aubrey  Wliite 
v:ogle,  Williaiii  Thorn;-  •.  R. 
Boire,  Paul  Mavirice 
Bone,  Tlieron  Carl 
Bonhill,  Larry  Neal 
Bonnett,  David  Edward 
Boolier,  Stt  plieu  Reed 
Booker,  Koystoa  Terrell 
Booth,  David  Henry 
Bordon,  Eonald  Duane 
Borowieo,  Rii-hard  Raymond 
Bosley,  Dale  tari 
Bostian,  Richard  Mas^sey 
Bo.stic,  larry  Williaju 
Bcswell,  Charles  Maurice. 
BoudreauK,  Nuaia  A.,  Ill ' 
Bourne,  Roberc  Edwaxd 
Bowden,  Cliiton  Morris,  Jr. 
Bower,  Duane  Eruce 
Bower,  Phillip  Wayne 
Bowers,  William  Raymo.id 
Bowler,  Roland  Tomlhi  E.,  IH 
Bowser,  Har\ey  Ralph  Jr. 
Boyd,  Richard  Alien 
Boyd,  Ro'iert  Michael 
Boyklu,  William  Swilt  Jr. 
Boylan,  Harold  Gerai'd,  Jr. 
Boyles,  Glenn  Robert 
Brabenec,  John  Joseph.  IH 
Braden,  Ei(  hard  Piaucis 
Bradford,  Jol:  a  Eugene,  III 
Bradley,  Fred  H.,  Jr. 
Bradley,  John  Earl  Jr. 
BVadlcy,  Ricliard  Joiepli,  Jr. 
Bradley,  Samuel  A. 
Erady,  Donald  Robert 
Brady,  Mark  Lee 
Brady,  Michael  Francis 
Brake,  Gary  Frankliji 
Branan,  Phillip  Howard 
Brandenburger,  Robert  Bruce 
Brandon,  William  Richard 
Brandt,  Rudolph  C. 
Brannan,  Lee  Roy,  Jr. 
Branum  Richard  Cline 
Brasher,  Stephen  .Joseph 
Bratzler,  David  Karl 
Bray,  Malvln  Lawson 
Breagy,  Thomas  Joseph 
Brechbiel,  Nathan  Foster 
Breeden,  George  Leakln,  n 
Breglio,  Robert  Anthony,  Jr. 
Brennan,  James  Patrick 
Brennon,  Roy  Leslie,  Jr. 
Brett,  Joseph  Donnls 
Brlch,  Robert  Joseph 
Bright,  David  Lee 
Brinck,  Michael  FrancLs 
Brlnckerhoff,  Robert 
Briscoe,  James  William 
Brlttaln,  Jon  Frederick 
Broadhurst,  William  Thoma-s 
Brockman,  Osborne  Lee 
Brodeur,  Joseph  Paul 
Brooke,  John  Richard 
Brooks,  Fiank  Charles,  Jr. 
Brophy,  James  Michael,  III 
Brotherton,  James  Douglass 
Broussard,  Curtis  Wayne 
Brown,  Clyde  Franklin,  Jr. 
Brown,  Gerald  Allen 
Brown,  James  Michael 
Brov/n,  John  Edward 
Brown,  Michael  Eugene 
Brown,  Patrick  Joseph 
Brown,  Paul  Martin* 
Brown.  Paul  Robert 
Brown,  Richard  MltcbeU,  in 
Brown,  Robert  Edward 
niown,  Robert  Edward 


Brown,  Stanley  Morton,  IH 
Brown,  WUllam  Andrew 
Brown,  William  Howard,  Jr. 
Broyles,  Ned  Anthony 
Bruce,  Clarke  Mullen 
Bruce,  Robert  George 
Brunifige,  Harold  Richard 
Bruner,  Michael  Glenn 
Brunet,  Gerard  John 
Brunei.  Tony  Mlchat  1 
Eriuin,  James  Louis 
Bryant,  Gary  Ward 
Brydge.s,  Richard  ROos 
Bubpck,  Richard  BaiKy 
Buchanan,  Ciiarle.-s  Cecil,  Jr. 
Buchanan,  Rich.ird  Alan 
Bii'-'k,  Po'icrt  Mc\-nard,  Jr. 
Buck,  Stevon  Lee 
Buckley,  Gcr.-.rd  Fian-i^ 
liuelow,  .Joiiji  PettT 
Bugg,  Htuart  Edward 
Bulk;-l.?y,  Peter  Wood 
Bullock,  James  Walter 
BTirch,  John  Charles 
Burcham,  George  IjCO't 
BurcheU.  Charles  Richa.-ri 
Burger,  Garj  Conrad 
Burger,  Jamrs  Cavl 
Bu-ge.ss,  Kenneth  Chr>r!c.? 
Burggren,  Peier  Cliarles 
Burin,  James  .Michael 
Burke,  Jerome  Joseph,  Jr. 
Burke,  Robe'-t  GlSford 
Burkhart,  Alan  Douglas 
Burhart,  Daniel  Willis.  Jr. 
Burkliolder,  James  Brooke,  Jr. 
Burk.5,  J.ohn  .Smeallle 
Burneit,  Lev.  i.s  Edward 
Burnham,  Jolmny  Willi:.;u.  .Tr. 
Burns,  Cnarles  Alan 
Burns,  Edward  Thomas 
Bunii;,  Joseph  Michael 
Burns,  Richard  Fr-'ncis,  Jr. 
Burns.  Thomas  Francis,  .Tr. 
Burn"',  Villiiini  Robert,  Jr. 
Burrow,  Barry  Vaile 
Burry,  Mark  I.nwrence 
Busby,  John  Carroll,  ni 
Busching,  William 
Buschmann,  Robert  Otto,  Jr. 
Bu.shnell,  Gregory  Allen 
Buss,  Phillip  Terry 
Butcher,  Kenneth  Wilfred 
Butler,  David  Eugene 
Butler,  George  WUllam 
Butterworth,  Robrrt  Martin 
Butterworth,  William  John,  Jr. 
Bnttina,  Richard  Anthony 
Buttinger,  James  David 
Buzhardt,  Harry  01!n,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Carroll  David 
Bell,  John  Franklin 
Cable,  Robert  LewU 
Cahill,  David  Blake 
Cahill,  Michael  Joseph 
Cahill,  William  Henry 
Caldwell,  ElU.s  Alton 
Callaliam.  Thomas  Edwin 
C.ilnan,  Garv  Steohen 
Cameron,  Robert  Bruce,  Jr. 
Camp.  Eicliard  Michael 
Camobell.  Darrell  W. 
Camnbell.  Donald  Clifton 

Crunpbell,  Fred  Parker 
Campbell.  James  Graham 
C'amnbell ,  Jay  A  Ian 
Campbell,  Jon  Ru'sell 
Cimnbell,  Paul  Charles 
Campbell.  Robert  Boon 
Campbell.  Robert  Stephen 
CamobeH,  Victor  Hubert,  m 
Candler.  David  William 
Cannadv.  Charles  Robert 
Canon.  Ru.s.sell  Lloyd 
Caparelli,  Richard  Francis 
Carbone.  Nicholas  Daniel 
Cirde.  Freeland  Henry,  IH 
Carden,  Arthur  Bruce 
Carey,  Edwin  Fenton 
Carlln,  William  Philip 
Carlson,  Bernard  Francis 


C'iia;-:on,  Charles  Robert 
Carlson,  James  Robert 
Carlson,  Martin  Walter,  Jr. 
Carlton,  John  Calhoun,  Jr. 
Carlto)!,  KennetJi  Marvin 
Carpeui.er,  KarolU  Franciti 
Carpenter,  Melvin  James,  Jr. 
Carpowicii,  David  Joh;i 
Carr,  Ktvin  McB'  !er 
Carr,  Terrv-  Alan 
Cturr)).',  MK.ljael  F'.ancit; 
Carroll.  C.^arlcs,  hte,  II 
Carroli,  Ju):us  William 
Carroi:,  ^ti•'ha^:l  Jame^ 
t^arroU  Ciiarles  Thomas 
Carroll,  Dc:iiijs  Jf-rome 
Carroll,  J.i'-rtes  Chester 
Capshuv;,  R.iy  Don 
Cartc-r.  Jr-fAe  Su.nucl 
CiU'ter,  .lolin  Caiioii 
Carter,  Lynn  11 
Caruso.  J-'ichai  I  Teion«: 
Carver,  DaiTcl  Eugene 
Carver,  William  Eaiiw,--.'.,  Jr. 
Case,  Garv  n;ch..>a 
Cash,  Ted  F. 
Casmer,  Siepln  n  Bru-.c 
Cassat,  Gary  I. 
Ca3.':ell,  Roller v,  Wayne.  Jr. 
Castelluceio,  I  ''ouard  M. 
Castor,  Ralph  Jotuisoa,  Jr. 
Catsuiia,  John  Jacob 
Cavanaugli,  Michael  Patrlclc 
Cazenave,  Frederick  Frwik,  Jr. 
Celmer,  John  Anthony 
Center,  William  Dillard 
Chaisson,  Jamc;  Edgar 
Challan,  Richard  Dale 
Challanciii,  James  Richard 
Chaloupka,  Allan  Blschof 
Chamberlain,  Carl  VvUliam,  Jr. 
Chamberlain,  DonuIdEdwsird 
Ch.imbcrl.iTii,  r.Iir' in  Lewis 
Ciiamo:-^,  Michae!  Kenuetn 
Champa,  in  u^  .,:;tikc,  .=  •. 
Cliancy,  CO..-I!--,,  Jr. 
Chauey.DiM-nis  .Mien 
Chapmaii,  O.mies  Theotlorc 
Charuhas,  Rir;i.;rd  Brian 
Cliase,  Robcr-o  VVinslow 
Chatham,  Ilov.aixl  Mattland 
Chehansky,  Joiin  Charles 
Cheney,  Martin  Johnson 
Chepenik,  Stanley  Bamett 
Cbernecky,  John  Joseph,  Jr. ' 
Cherry,  Micliasl  Everett 
Chesire,  John  Robert 
Chestnut,  Wiibur  Eusene 
Chesterman,  Alan  George 
Chlcolne,  Rene  Joseph 
ChUders,  Richard  Dean 
Chiprany,  Tliomaa  Andrew 
Chisholm,  Christopher  Ian 
Christen.seii,  Paul  EUlot 
Christian,  R.chard  Leo 
Chrlstopiier,  Angelua  Demetr 
Church,  David  Earl 
Church,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Churins,  Peter  Reynold 
Clabaugh,  Cecil  Alien 
Claffee,  James  Robert 
Claggett,  Ronald  Lee 
Clapp,  Roger  Barns 
Clark,  Bartlett,  Lee 
Clark,  James  Samuel 
Clark,  Philip  Spravt.  Jr. 
Clark,  Richard  Alleu 
Clark,  Robert  Alvln 
Clark,  W^illiam  Lee  ni 
Clarke,  Edwin  Alfred 
Clarke,  Wayne  A. 
Clausen,  Chai  les  Perrln 
Claytor,  Robert  Eugene 
deal,  Stephen  Roger 
Cleveland,  Robert  Howell 
Cllne,  John  Hendrlx 
Clover.  Richard  Samuel  III 
Coan,  Matthew  John 
Coane,  Chasey  WllUama 
Coates,  Robert  Vernon,  Jr. 
Coats,  Michael  Loyd 
Cob'i,  William  Wilson,  Jr. 
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Coble,  Melvin  Alan 
CochfRn,  Def;>rd  Eugens 
Coftey.  Philip  George  nz 
Cof-geshall,  Jerry  Wayn* 
C"ol\en.  David  Alan 
C'oiieu,  Jay  Martin 
C'thliueyer,  Chris  Harold 
Cole.  Frederick  Byron 
Cole.  Peter  William 
Cole.  Richard  Ward 
Coleman.  Richard  Lewis 
Coler,  Michel  Lynn 
C-olliu».  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 
C  ullins,  James  Lloyd  ' 
Collins,  Martin  Kevin 
Collins,  Peter  Michael 
CollinH,  Wendell  Roy 
Collins,  William  Thomas,  Jr. 
Colomb,  Herbert  Palfrey,  Jr. 
Colvert,  Robert  Gary 
c;onH)s,  Robert  Meredith 
Comer,  Joeepb  Scotcher 
Comer,  Thomas  Arthur 
Commons.  Norbert  Anthony.  Tr. 
Comp ton,  Kenneth  David 
Conaway,  Richard  Erie 
Conley,  Edward  Gail 
Conn,  James  Loreu 
Connell.  David  Larry 
Connellan,  Joc^eph  Peter 
Connelly.  Ralph  William 
Conner,  Harry  Merrlwether 
Conner,  Roger  David 
Conrad.  Emerson  Seymowr.  -Tr 
Conrad,  James  Harold 

Conrad.  Raymond  Punl 

Conway,  Joseph  Vlncenl .  Jr. 

Conyers.  Robert  John 

Cook.  Bruce  Littleton 

Cook.  James  Ballou.  II 

Cook.  Jeffrey  Alan 

Cook.  Jon  Leslie 

Cooley,  John  Sharpe 

C:ofm.  James  Maynard 

Coonrad.  Douglas  Van/avidt 

Coon  is.  Stephen  Paul 

Cooper.  Bruce  Paul 

C^ooper,  Harold  Lambert 

Cooper.  Marshall  OeofTrey 

Cooper,  Roger  Stuart 

Cooper,  Ronald  Wayne 

Cooper,  William  Richard 

Coovrey,  Donald  Paiil 

Copeland.  WUliam  Winston,  Jr. 

Corcoran.  Gerald  John 

Corey.  Robert  Orrln,  Jr. 

Corkern,  Timothy  Eugene 

Corn,  Richard,  III 

Cornelius.  CllHord  James.  Jr 

Cornett.  Billy.  U 

Corrigan.  Gerard  Michael 

Corry,  Vincent  Henry 

Corsey.  John  William,  Jr. 

Cottle,  Joseph  Archie,  Jr. 

CoughUn.  James  WiUlam 

Coulter,  Edward  Carl 

Cotunatos,  Michael  James 

Courville.  James  Dewey 

Cover,  Martin  Lntber,  m 

Covington,  Donald  K.,  Ill 

Cowan,  Daniel  Oiger 

Cowglll,  Curtis  James,  m 

Cox,  Harold  Louis,  Jr. 

Crnbtree,  David  M.,  m 

Craham.  Gary  Michael 

Craig.  BUly  Jack,  Jr. 

Craig  David  Michael 

Craig,  James  Robert 

Cnlg.  WUUam  Charley 

Oralghlll,  Jbbn  St.  Clair 

Craln,  Joseph  Cecil 

Cralne,  John  Wilbur.  Jr. 

Cramer,  Michael  WlUiftm 

Crandall,  Kenneth  Parker 

Crapps,  Tommie  Clyde 

Crary,  Matteson,  Stevens 

Ciawford.  Jerry  Wayne 

Crawshaw.  Robert  Ord 

Creamer.  Chadwlck  OrahMft 

Creed.  Barton  Sheldon 

Crego,  Howard  Lawrwnc* 

Crlm,  George  Norman,  it. 
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Crist,  James  Elliott 

De!  bali:o,  Francis  A.,  Jr. 

Crompton,  David  Thomrvs 

Dflfiir,  Denis  Walter 

Cronk,  PhUUp  Jay 

Deleuw.  Daniel  Robert 

Cross,  Allen  Michael 

Demarest,  Harold  Raymond,  Jr 

Cross,  William  V.,  II 

Demarlno,  Thomas  Vlto,  Jr. 

Croteau,  Gary  Howard 

Dengler,  Prank  Gavin 

Crotteau,  Robert  Allen 

Denigro.  Joseph  Richard 

Croucher.  Barry  Lee 

Dennis,  Fred  Louis,  III 

Crowe,  Bruce  Robert 

Deimis,  John  Carlisle,  III 

Crowley,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 

Denogean,  Rudy 

Crumbaugh.  Richard  Daniel 

Dermanuel,  Eugene  Michael,  Jr 

Criune,  Larry  Everett 

Derocher,  Paul  Joseph,  Jr, 

Crumrine,  James  Everett 

Desilets,  Robert  Auguste 

Crumpler.  William  Hughe.s 

Detchemendy,  Edward  Michael 

Cruser,  Peter  Jesse 

Detter,  Gary  Lee 

Cuciti,  Richard  Bruce 

Dettmann,  Terry  Robert 

Culbertson,  James  Lowrey,  11 

Detz,  Lewis  Winston 

Culbertson,  John  Earl 

Deuter,  Richard  Carl 

Ciilleu.  James  Stephen 

Devall,  Roger  Ronald 

f 'uU  er,  Victor  Robert 

Devlin.  Joseph  Vincent 

Cnlver.son,  Kenneth  Jauies 

Dew,  John  Robert 

Cumniins,  Eugene  Joseph,  Jr. 

Oevvar,  Dorel  James,  Jr. 

«nuuii!igham,  Kenneth  Newton 

Diamond,  EmU  Richard,  Jr. 

Cunningham,  Randall  Harold 

Hi  blase.  Gene  Frederick 

C'urran,  Joseph  Laurence.  Jr. 

Dickerson,  Robert  WlUlam,  II 

Carrie,  Michael  Patte.son 

Dickinson,  Charles  Owen 

Currivan,  John  Daniel 

Johnson,  Delmont  Scott 

CuiTy.  Robert  Delong 

Dickover,  David  George 

Cnrtin,  John  Wallace 

Dickson,  Skeeter  James  A. 

Curtis,  James  Albert 

Uidier,  Henry  Nicholas 

Curtis,  Philip  James 

Dieckm^ji,  Byron  Lauritz 

Curtis,  Richard  Mark 

Diekemper,  Jerome  Vincent 

Cushman,  Charles  Whitacre,  Jr. 

Diel,  Harry  Allen 

Custer,  Howard  Byers 

Dilks.  Robert  Warren 

Custer,  Latirence  Duncan  L.,  Jr. 

Dillon,  David  Lee 

Cutropia,  James  Anthony 

Uiman,  William  Louis 

Cwikllnskl,  Stanley  Francis 

Dinkel,  Robert  Edward,  .Tr. 

Ofibbieri,  Peter  Vincent,  Jr. 

Dinorma.  Gerald 

T>ad.son,  James  Barker 

Dinwiddle.  Hugh  Normnu 

Dahlinger,  Prank  W. 

Dodd,  James  Lee 

n.-\igle,  Noel  Anthony 

Dortds,  Victor  Eugene 

Uail,  James  Allen 

Doe.  James  Ernest 

Dailey,  Donald  Charle.'; 

Donaldson.  William  S. 

Dale.  Louis  Benard,  Jr. 

Donat.  Winfleld,  III 

nnly.  Thomas  Milton 

Doiiua,  John  Leonard 

Dauaher.  Thomas  Patri 

Domielly.  Robert  Jennings 

Dauberg,  Robert  Benell 

Uoniielly.  William  Michael 

Dandalldes,  William  John 

Donovan.  Gertird  Matthew 

Daniels.  Gerald  Everett 

Donovan.  Mark  Andrew 

Daniel,  Michael  Edward  F. 

Doolin.  Liv,  ard  Hamilton,  III 

Danielson,  Donald  James 

Doran.  Waller  Francis 

Uanner,  William  Bekurs 

Dove,  James  Robert 

Dantone,  Harold  Brelsford 

Dormer,  James  Warren 

Dantzler,  Herman  Lee,  Jr. 

Dorny,  Louis  Brovigh 

Darden,  Welborn  Orr.  Jr. 

l>orsett,  Lawrence  Pi'eston 

Dare,  James  Ashton,  Jr. 

Dort.  George  Thoma.s 

Darnell,  Donald  Lee 

Doryland,  Adrian  Tracy 

Daughenbaugh.  John  Stewart 

Dose.  Curtis  Richard 

Oaughtry,  Joseph  Sutton,  Jr. 

Doss,  David  Leon 

David,  King  Jack 

Douglas,  Charles  Owen 

Davidson,  Gary  Paul 

Douglas.  Charles  Timothy 

Davie.  Clinton  William 

Douglas,  Robert  Eugene 

Davies,  Gregory  John 

Douglass.  Gene  Arlen 

Davles,  Robert  William 

Downey,  John  Bernard 

Davies,  WUliam  Edward 

Downing,  Donald  Allen 

Davis,  David  WUliam,  III 

Downing,  Edward  Converse.  Jr. 

Davis,  Dean  Omega,  Jr. 

Downing,  Rex  Allen 

Davis,  Dudley  Leroy 

Doyle,  Bruce  Nelson 

Dax'is,  Gary  Malcolm 

Doyle,  Hugh  Joseph 

Davis,  John  PhUip 

Doyle,  Larry  Spencer 

Davis,  Henry  Louis 

Drager,  James  Michael 

Davis,  Richard  Rice 

Drain,  Jesse  Cynis,  III 

Davis,  Russell  Erwin 

Drake,  Prank  David 

Davis,  Stanley  Owen 

Drake,  John  Oliver,  Jr. 

, 

Davis,  WUliam  Aaron,  Jr 

Dranchak,  John  Charles 

Davis,  William  RandaU 

Drew,  Richard,  n 

.     Davison,  John  Warner 

Dreyer,  Gregory  Prank 

Dawson,  Gerald  Hill 

Dries,  David  Irwin 

Dawson,  James  Seth,  III 

Driscoll,  John  Robert,  Jr. 

Dawson.  Larry  Eugene 

DrlscoU,  Joseph  Edward,  Jr. 

Day,  Robert  Wright 

Drucker,  John  R. 

Dearth,  Lawrence  Charles 

Drury,  John  Lee 

Decker,  Peter  Brennan 

Dryer,  Ross  E. 

Decker,  Tliomas  Richard 

Dubbs,  WUliam  Martin,  Jr. 

Degeorge,  Bernard  Joseph,  Jr. 

Dudderar,  Raymond  Albert,  Jr. 

Degraffenreid,  Kenneth  Ernl 

Duecy.  Charles  Patrick 

Degruy,  Charles  Monroe 

Duesi,  Frank  Wesley 
Duff,  Byron  Lynn 
DuSord,  George  Chester,  Jr. 
Duflfy,  Timothy  William 
Dnfresne,  William  Francis 

Dejohn,  Charles  Andrew 

Delaney,  Kevin  Francis 
Delaney,  Michael  Leonard 
Delnuer,  Richard  Daniel,  Jr, 
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Duggan,  Robert  Francis 
DiUin,  James  Evans 
Dullaghan,  WUliam  Edward 
Dumas,  Jcflfrey  Mack 
Duncan.  John  HoUis 
Duncan,  Michael  Joseph 
Dundics,  Marton  Joz.sef 
Dunn,  Ivan  Max 
Duini,  Peter  Haine"? 
Dunning,  Kenneth  Gerald 
Durgin,  Harlan  Michael 
Durst,  Robert  Stevenson,  II 
Dusa,  Ronald  John 
Dusenberry,  Kenneth  Andrew 
Duttoi),  Hubart  Langston,  Jr. 
Dvorak,  James  Anthony 
Dwyer,  David  Weldon 
Dwyer,  Dennis  Edward 
Dwyer,  Kevin  Richard 
Dwyer,  Stephen  Michael 
Dybdal,  James  Richard 
Dyckman,  Dennis  Vincent 
Dyer,  Edward  William 
Eargle,  Ten-y  Paul 
Easterling,  Lael  Ray 
Eastman,  Guy  Arthur 
Eastman,  Jon  Andrew 
Eberth,  Robert  William 
Eckart,  James  Edward 
Eckhaidt,  Bruce  Kenneth 
Eckler,  Joseph  Franci.s 
Eckley,  Glen  Edward 
Eddlngfleld,  Lawrence  E. 
Edwartls,  Arthur  Lee 
Edward-^,  Brian  Alfred 
Edwards,  Briioe  Barton 
Edwards,  David  Anthouj 
Edwards,  V.'ilbur  Everette,  Jr. 
Eeekliant,  Michael  Albert 
Egan,  James  Edward 
Egnotovich,  Michael  JX. 
Egut,  Ronald  Stanl*>y 
Ehn,  G.iry  George 
Eklund,  Gary  John 
Ekstrom,  Robtrt  Hair\ 
Eldred,  William  Lester 
Eiia.s,  William  Theodore 
Eller,  Douglaii  Dean 
Ellington,  Jame;  David 
Ellinwood,  St.^-uley  Carro;) 
Elliott,  Lairy  Roscoe 
Elliott,  Lawrence  Bruce 
Elliott,  Rioh.ird  Francli 
Elliott,  Robert  Russell 
Elliott,  Walter  Michael 
Ellis,  Charles  Euge.ne 
Ellis,  Howard  Dorf 
Ellis,  Michael  Aldcn 
EUis,  Thomas  Christopher 
Ellsworth,  Jaseph  Eugene 
Emerson,  George  AUen,  Jr. 
Emery,  Sidney  Williams,  Jr. 
Enunoiis,  Don.ild  Grant 
Engel,  Ronald  Allen 
England,  Don  RondeU 
Engle,  Edward  Charles 
Englebretson,  Ronald  Earl 
Ensfleld,  Ar:;  old  Edwin 
Englehardt.  Cleveland  Duaue 
English,  Robert  Hugh 
Engstrom,  Gei)rge  Hci:ry 
Erb,  Eoljert  Stephen 
Erickson,  David  Milton 
Eriokson,  Ea:.a.-fiL. 
Erickson,  Jc>ni  Michael 
Erikaoii,  John  Cinistiaa 
Erland,  Joha  Mitchell 
Er-skiiie,  Joh  n  Roger 
Etter,  Steven  Milton 
Euoanhs,  Sa;n  Elvis,  Jr. 
Evan.';,  Georp-e  William 
Evans,  John  Oliver,  Ji*. 
Evans,  Robert  Micliael 
Evan,,  Robert  Stacy 
Evan*;,  WilUoJn  Ashley,  IV 
Everett,  David  Harrell 
Everly,  James  Richard 
Everoon,  John  Everett 
Evert,  Richard  Downey 
E'.v.^n,  LaT.renoe  Klrby 


Ewlng,  Glenn  Everette 
Eysenbach,  Karl 
Faber,  Douglas  Everett 
Pages,  Malcolm  Irving 
Pahey,  John  M. 
PaU,  Charles  Richard 
Faison,  Charles  Carey 
Falerni,  Richard  Charles 
Fallon,  William  Joseph 
Palls,  James  Sidney 
Fandrel,  Denni.^  Ervin 
Fantau/zo,  Richard  Al.in 
Fare,  Freddie  Eugene 
Farlow,  Michael  James 
Farr,  Leroy  Allen 
Fd.rris,  Christy  Lpc 
Farver,  Richard  Kevin 
Fastabend,  Gerald  Earl 
Faulk.  Bruce  Gretcory 
Faulkner,  Geoige  Pi-iuti;,  Jr. 
Pauth,  Herbert  Carl 
Pedoi-yszyn,  Robert  John 
Feiclitinger,  WiUiam  Michael 
Pemi,  Richard  Geoige 
Fenton,  John  Ward 
Pecla,  Samuel  Duane 
Ferguson,  Robert  Andrev.\  Jr. 
Fernandez,  Wliliam,  11 
Perrai  ti,  John  Peter,  Jr. 
Fenell,  David  Michael 
Ferris,  Ricliaid  Lee 
Fessendeu,  Richard  Mial 
Fetgatter.  Walter  Edward 
Fttteriy,  Lany  Robert 
Peuerborn,  Vincent  J. 
B'idyk.  William  Gregory 
Field,  Mi-hael  Lee 
Field,  Rii  hard  Johns 
Fielder,  John  Randolph,  Jr. 
Fielding,  Harvey  George 
Flier,  Richard  Michael 
Flgueira,  Russell  Joseph 
Figuera.-',  Raymond  James,  111 
Pnnh,  David  Charles 
E'nii,  Wallace  Paul 
,Fi!;lcy,  Thomas  Fran.:!-.  Jr. 
Fiuney,  David  Haley 
Fiselier.  Edwaid  F:a)ieis 
Fischfi'.  Lavreuce  Allen 
Fislier,  Newell  Everett,  .'r. 
Fjster,  John  Gant 
Fitch,  David  P.aul 
Fitzgerald,  Daviu  Monioe,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  John  Stephen 
Fitzgerald,  Miciiael  Joseph 
Flaherty,  Michael  Bart 
Fla«)aj,aji,  Richard  James 
Fletcher,  Beunio  Lyle,  III 
Fletcher,  Frank  Carl 
Fletcher,  Michael  Henry 
Flyntz,  Frank  Jo.seph 
Folker,  Ccoil  Jackson 
Foltz,  Sl.'.n]ey  Charle^ 
Fontaine,  Jiy  Donald 
Fontz,  Chailes  Roy 
Forbes,  Jimmy  MeMi'.\..i,  Jr. 
Forbes,  Keith  Car/ 
Ford,  Peter  Wayne 
Ford,  Thojjiiid  Joseph 
Foshay,  \Va:y  ne  Edward 
Fossxim,  Anton  PhUlip 
Fossum,  Leon  Keith 
Foster,  JeJVey  Rand 
Foster,  Kent  WlUiam 
Foster,  TiiO]nas  Freeman 
Fo.ste:',  \Vi)li,\3ii  Irving 
Fowinkle,  diaries  Tinsley 
Fowler,  0;ino;)d  Craig,  Jr. 
Fox,  Ja.'nes  3Siciiard 
Fox,  Victor  Loo/ioid,  Jr. 
Foye,  Bria'i  A?a 
Pi-aim,  Tlio;n.is  S-:-e»avt 
Pranci-;,  Gary  Edv/ard 
Prandseri,  Curvis  William 
Prank,  Joe  Lee,  III 
Prank,  Timothy  Michael 
Pranso'i,  William  Eric,  Jr. 
Fra.ser,  Donald  Eos.-? 
Praser,  William  Donald 
Prawley,  Larry  WUliam,  Jr. 
Prazier,  James  Maxwell 


Frederick,  Georgle  Ray 
Frederick,  Ronald  Jon 
Freed,  John  Warren 
Freeman,  Floyd  Eugene 
French,  Richai-d  Wayne 
French,  Timothy  Alien 
Preudenthal,  Faul  Edward 
Priberg.  David  Verne 
Prick,  Kenneth  Edwui 
Friedman,  Richard  Wallace 
Priel,  Robert  Cornelius 
Fritsch,  Cunis  Paul,  III 
Fritz,  Gerald  Wayne 
Froggett,  Stephan  John 
Fromme,  EenjamiJi  Charle  i 
Prostad,  Theodor  Bernard 
Pry,  Josepli  Francis 
Fryer,  Alton  Dempsey,  111 
Puerst,  Richard  George,  Jr. 
Fulghum,  Robert  Dale 
Fuller,  Daniel  Webster 
Fuller,  Richard  Greenleai 
Punke,  David  John 
Ftisinato,  Robert 
Caorlel,  Charles  AiUiew 
Cadbio,  William 
Gaffney,  Neil  John 
Gaffuey,  Paul  Gviden,  II 
Gaffney,  Wihiam  Alan 
Gagarin,  Gi-egjry  John 
Gagne,  Gregory  Michael 
Oaillard,  Franklin  Deliuo 
Galbraitn,  Donald  Edw.^-d,  11 
Galley,  Lauris  Ray 
Galloway,  Harold  Lee 
Galloway,  James  Bruce 
Oandy,  John  Milton,  ni 
Ganger,  David  Ralph 
Garcia,  Lark  in  Enos 
Garcia,  Roland  Albert 
Gardner,  George  Henry,  in 
Garratt,  Alan  Richard 
Garrett,  Cain,  Jr. 
Oarrlck.  John  Michael 
Gasrtler,  Harold  Coe 
Gaston,  Everett  Blair 
Gated,  Christopher  Gleason 
Gaudi,  Robert  David 
Gault,  Roger  Wayne 
Gautier,  William  Kirten 
Gay,  Robert  George 
Gay,  WUliam  Wilson,  ni 
Geer,  George  Bamafi.i 
Gehr,  Thomas  Rue 
Geismar,  Donald  David,  Jr. 
GenunUl,  Alan  Mark 
GenstU,  Stephen  Mloiv.el 
Gentile,  David  Louis 
Cieorge,  Daniel  AU'red 
George,  Derek  Rea 
Gertz,  Wayne  Haivey 
Glardina,  Thomas  Joseph,  II 
Gibbs,  DojijiJsKeith 
Gibney,  James  Bradfcrd 
Gibson,  Ethan  John 
<iies'Ang,  W.'itr.-  Edward,  Jr. 
Giai.'),  Bryant  Wayne 
Giffin,  Hesiry  Collins,  ITT 
Gilbert,  Ar-'.r'r  James 
Gilbert,  Gene  I'dwia 
Gilbert,  Wil'ia.n  Walter 
Glide  a.  Rich  .'•.-a  Francis 
Giles,  D-o.oa'.d  Allen 
GUi!la.-.d,  Robe.t  Patriek     ' 
Gill,  Jerry  Dea.i 
GUlett,  George  C:  awfora,  Jr. 
GUlesJvie,  Robert  Joseph 
GUluly,  Ciiri-topher  WUlia 
Gilmer,  F:-.\nklln  Biggs 
OladmaH,  De.'ia.'s  St.  Clair 
Olanznian.  Deiiman  Paul 
Olerum,  Mi -he!  Dennis 
GUdde.i,  Ray  Conner 
Glidde.i,  Siepiien  William 
Glor,  Peter  John 
Olovcr,  James  Redd,  Jr. 
Glover,  Terry  Lee 
Glutting,  Joseph  Christopher 
Glynn,  Hugh  Francis 
Gme:i;  r,  R^:-  Win  E..  Jr. 
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Godfrey.  William  Bret 

Halley,  Elmer  John,  Jr. 

Heffernan,  William  Jame.s,  III 

Goetz.  Oaryl  Lee 

Hallman,  Dennis  Stllwell 

Hetkin.  Donald  Clark 

Goetz.  Richard  Stephen 

Hamilton.  Jimmie  Joe 

Heldner.  James  Charles 

Goff.  Larry  Hunt 

Hamilton,  Steven  Monroe 

Heilmann,  Thomas  Carl 

Gold,  Rex  Craig 

Hammar,  Jonathan  Albert 

Helm,  George  Raymond 

r«.lden,  Daniel  Wilson 

Hammert.  Carl  Henry 

Helm.  Robert  Joseph 

Goldfuich.  Albert  Louis 

Hammond.  Bayford  Earl 

Heineman,  Joseph  William 

G..lclmeyer,  Frederick  Richard 

Hanimontree.  Larry  James 

Heinemann,  Alfred  Georjie,  til 

Gongrtware.  WiiUam  Ralph 

Hiimpsliire,  Eddie  Walter 

Hcinzel,  John  Thomas 

Goolnan,  Harvejr  Olenn 

Hampson.  James  Price 

Heisig,  Alan  Louis 

Good.  Paul  Alan 

Hanchuck.  Michael  Robert 

Heiter,  William  W. 

0'«ciwiii.  William  James 

Hancock,  Thomas  William 

Heitzman,  Jerry  Lee 

Gordon ,  John  Hownrd 

Hand.  Lcroy  Corbett,  III 

Heluich.  Patrick  Clyde 

Otiidoii.  Larry  Don 

Hanley.  Paul  Windsor 

Helgeson.  James  Daniel 

Gt-rham,  Lawrence  Morrlt-^»rt 

Ilank\ilin.  Steven  Patrick 

Helm.  John  L. 

Gorman.  Joseph  Daniel 

Hanover,  Ros.s  Loiii.s 

Henderson.  Joseph  Kee 

Gorrell.  Charles  Bruce 

H.innihhM.  ,Tolin  Dennis 

riendrickd.  Dale  Wayne 

Gorrell,  David  Keith 

Haiuatty.  W'illiam  John 

Heidriclison,  Dean  Moffett,  Jr. 

C*f)ttw  halk.  Glenn  Fretlric 

Hansen,  Paul  Jerome 

Hendrix,  Royal  Felix,  III 

.    Gt ugh,  William  Henry.  Jr. 

Hansen.  UoDiiel  Eldoii 

Hendry,  Stephen  Mallory 

Go\ik.  Ritchie  William 

Han.'^en.  Frederick  Douglps 

Henke,  Charles  Barton 

Gouslln.  William  Adelbert 

Hanson.  J.  Patrick 

Henry,  Gary  Roy 

Oragg.  Richard  Vernon 

Hanson,  Lars  Parker 

Hcn&ley.  .Tames  Maurice 

Graham,  Alan  Stevens 

Hon.sou,  Robert  McDonald 

Heiison.  Lovell  Kent 

Graliam,  Daniel  Earl 

Hanson.  Terris  Leigli 

Hcrr.  Marshall  Fredrick 

Graham.  Robert  Eugene.  Jr 

Hardca-stletaylor.  Michael 

Herrick.  Glenn  Wiley 

Graham,  Roy  Edward,  Jr. 

Harden.  Charles  Edward 

Herrick.  John  Beach 

GrHiinis.  William  Walter 

Hardiii ,  Tomniie  Dean 

Ht-rring.  Edward  Leslie 

Grant.  Brian  Edward 

Harding.  Wynn  Allen 

Herrington.  David  Lynn 

Grant.  Gary  Maxwell 

Hardy.  Charles  Thomas 

llershberger.  Donald  Andrev/ 

GiMvatt.  Brent  Leigh 

Htniord.  Joseph  Leo 

Ui-r;zberg,  Donald  Dale 

Gray.  Craig  Albert 

Hargrove.  Harry  Leftwic  a  lit 

Ilervot.  Martin  Doiiglas 

Gray.  Lawrence  Alan 

Harkey.  Jtiines  Pierce 

Hesohl.  William  Charles 

Griiy.  Robert  Kelly 

Hurknoss.  Gecr^e  Coc'.ett 

Hester.  William  Leon,  Jr. 

Gray,  Stephen  Vern 

Harlow.  Louiu  F. 

HLeiiielder.  John  Richard 

Green.  Jon  Noel 

Ilarnies.  William  .Andre-.v 

Hetistis,  Robert  Leroy 
Hewiir,  Frank  Floyd 
Hewett,  Leslie  Wllsdon,  Jr. 

Green.  Michael  Pruette 

Harmon.  Billy  Ward 

Grcftu.  Thomas  Frederick 

Harmon.  Dan^y  Raymond 

Green.  William  Jc*n 

Hnrnion.  Staplien  Charles 

Hewlett,  Edward  Malcolm 

Greene.  Alan  David 

Humes,  James  Joseph,  Jr, 

H«  y.  Koy  Elmer 

Greene.  Daniel  Fay 

Harp.  Jen-y  Wayne 

He/lep.  Lynn  Morgan 
Hratt   Do\K'Ia.s  Grant 

Oi-eene.  Darold  Price 

Harptr.  Weldon  Lee 

Oreenoe,  Bartls  Edv/iii 
Oreer.  Richard  Earl 
O.-egory  Cletis,  Jr. 
G'Lj;son.  Mark 
Gifcuilllion.  Joseph  S..  Jr 

Harper.  Wendell  Nickell.  Jr. 
HarreU.  Thomas  Atkins. 
HHiTiiigton.  Daniel  Joseph,  IV. 
Harrington.  Douglas  Keith 
Harris.  George  Cliarl^s.  Jr. 
Hiirris.  James  Leroy 
Hwrris.  Jce  Newton 
Harri>>,  Ronald  R'^biuson 
Hnrris.  Wiidin't  Green,  Jr. 

Hibberd.  Larry  Eugene 
Hlckok,  John  Howard 
Hickman,  Harold  WilUam,  Jr. 
Hicks.  Fred  Arlen 
Hicks.  James  Richard,  Jr. 

GiTulln",  Garry  Louis 
Orlffln,  Davtd  Moss 
Griftln.  Henry  Newbold 

Kicks,  Stormy  Thomas  William 
Hieter.  David  Claude 
HighfiU.  Harry  Mitchell 

Grimes.  John  David 
Orunm.  William  Frank 
Grinnell,  Raymond  James.  Tr 

Harris.  William  Phillip.  Jr. 
Harrison,  Chester  Flynn 
Harri.so'.i.  William  Francis 

Highsmith.  Raymond  Carl.  Jr 
Hightower.  Alan  Lee 
Hightower,  Terrance  Lee 

Crofcslk,  Oany  Victor 

Hart.  Ge<irge  Leroy 
Hrtrt.  Jfcrt  Roderick 

Hiklebreud.  Charles  Louis 

liromelski.  James  Carl 

Hill.  Carl  Clifton.  Ill 

Cronemann.  Bruce  William 

Han.  Jusepii  Edward.  Jr 

HUl.  David  George 

tirfx)ters.  Ronald  Dale 

Hart,  Larry  Dean 
Hart.  Larry  Joe 

Hill.  Donal  Mcllvaine 

Gros.^,  Christian  Robert 

Hill,  Ronald  Steven 

Grove,  Jolin  Axtell,  11 

Hart.  Morris  Eu<?cne 

MUl.  William  Foster 

Ci-oves.  Ronald  Ernest 

Hart.  Thomas  Edward 

HiII,  William  McDoweU,  Jr. 

GruUl,  Michael  David 

Hart.  William  Gerald 

Hillard,  John  Rains 

Grunge,  Lance  Carter 

Hartman,  Charles  Ricks 

Hills,  Norman  Anthony 

Gruver,  William  Kiefer 

Hartnett,  James  Thomas 

H  inkle,  Jame.s  Bruce 

Ouarino.  Kenneth  Robert 

Hart.well.  Charles  Michael 

Hinman,  David  Arthur 

Guch.  Steve,  Jr. 

Harvey,  Daniel  Georee.  Jr. 

Hinman,  Thomas  Theodore 

Gugger.  Roger  PaiU 

Han-e v.  James  Robert 

Kinsman,  Donald  Ernest 

GulUolI.  Thomas  Patrick 

Hartsell,  Harry  Winfretl 

Hintz,  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 

GuUfoyle.  Kenneth  Gordon 

Hassell,  Thomas  Jerrold 

Hitchcock,  James  Ronald 

Gump.  Robert  Edgar 

Hastings.  Charles  Oliver 

Hobbs,  Harold  Thomas 

Gunkel.  William  AloU 

Hatclier.  Douelas  Carlton 

Kodak,  Gary  Wayne 

Gunther,  Martin  Albert 

Hawes,  Frederick  Joseoh 

Hodgson,  David  Alan 

Guricl?.  Gerald  Anthony 

Hawk.  Will'am  Howard 

Hoa.<ion,  Eric  Staf 

Gygax.  Felix  Stephen 

Hawkins.  Robert  Baran 

Hodson,  Paxil  Raymond 

Haas.  Dennis  WiUiam 

Hawley.  Ramsey  Marshall 

Hoeller.  Bruce  Michael 

Habel,  Paul  Grimmer 

Hawt^'or''"".  P'^'^ert  Earle,  Jr 

Hofer,  Eric  L. 

Hack,  Theodore  Walter 

Hay.  Charles  Francis 

Hoffman,  Craig  William 

Hackathorn,  Dennis  George 

Hay,  Do"ald  Ross 

Hoffman,  Herbert  Stewart,  HI 

Hadden,  Carlyle  Frederick 

Haydu.  George  Andrew.' 

Hoffman,  John  William 

Hadley.  John  David 

Hayes.  Jack  Douglas 

Hoffman,  Malcolm  Patrlc  A. 

Hagee.  Carl  Lynn 

Hayes,  John  Franklin 

Hoffman,  Robert  Emmett 

Hagen,  Bruce  Lowell 

Hayes.  Robert  Leslie 

Hofwolt,  Gerald  Lee 

' 

ilagen.  Michael  Francis 

Hayes.  Tliomas 

Hogan,  John  Patrick 

Haimes.  William  Stephen 

Hayes.  Timothy  Paul 

Hogan,  Walton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Haines.  Stephen  George 

Ha>-wdrd.  Bruce  Winslow 

Holdeii.  Hollis  Ward 

Hnle.  Ronald  Eugene 

Headridge,  William  Franklin 

Holder,  Gordon  Stallings 

Haley.  Mark  Christopher 
Hall.  Kenneth  Arnold 

Healy.  Donald  Jeremiah 
Hearn,  Robert  Vernon 

Holdt,  Bruce  Edward 
Holian,  Francis  Kevin 
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HhU.  Marshall  Vansant 
Hall.  Ronald  Eugene 

Heaton.  Joel  Brlon 
Hebdou,  Frederick  James 

Holihan,  Robert  George,  Jr. 
Hoik.  Frederick  Arthur,  Jr. 

Heckert,  Craig  Robert 

Holl.  Stephen  Trygve 

Hall,  RDy  Maxwell,  Jr. 

Hedder.-,on,  Thomas  Michael 

Holland,  William  Eugene 

H.iilniter,  Russell  Lewia 

■ 

Hcdfier,  Berunrd  Joseph 

Hf.Ilenbeck.  Bernard  G.,  Jr. 
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Hollerbach,  Robert  John 
HoUiday,  Thomas  Baird 
Hollyfleld.  Edward  Reld 
Holman,  Richard  Kennetb 
Holmberg,  Arvid  Leroy 
Holmes,  Gordon  Lloyd 
Holmei?,  Richard  Thor 
Holmes,  Robert  Alien 
Holt,  James  Stephen 
Holt,  Robert  Paul 
Holzapfel,  Jon  David 
Honeycntt,  Anthony  Ogbaru 
Honour,  Craig  Gibson 
Honour,  Walter  Whitaker,  Jr. 
Hontz,  Edward  Brigliam 
Hooker,  Gilbert  Norman 
Hooks,  Maurice  Leroy,  Jr. 
Hoople,  Douglas  David 
Hopcroit,  Harry  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hopkins,  Raymond  Jostpii 
Hoppe,  John  Charles 
Horan.  John  George 
Horau,  John  Maurice 
Horn.  Noel  Paul 
Horn,  "ITiomab  James 
Hornback,  James  Leioy 
Home,  Kenntrh  Alfred 
Home.  Lance  Cameron 
Home,  Robert  Jackson 
Horst,  Gary  L 
Hosp,  Howard  Lynn 
Hough,  Marvin  Freddie 
Hough,  Phillip  Geoffrey 
Houghton,  Thomas  Chri.siophe 
House,  Prentice  Lee 
Houser,  Robert  Edward 
Houston,  Sam  Kenney,  Jr. 
Hovland,  Tommy  Lloyd 
Howard,  Arthur  Francis 
Howard,  Harold  Hulon 
Howd,  Robert  Fimk 
Howe.  Daniel  B 
Howe,  William  BriKc 
Howell,  Ralph  Marion 
Howick,  James  Fi-anci;; 
Howitt,  Leslie  Andrew 
Hoyt,  Allen  Grey,  III 
Hiibbell,  James  Hamiiioii 
Hubbs,  Phillip  Malcolm 
Huber,  Elberi  William,  Jr. 
Hudnall,  Newton  Duncan 
Hudson,  Gerald  Peter 
Huff,  Roger  Paul 
Huffaker,  Douglas  Dean 
Hughes,  Dwlght  Sturtevant 
Hughes,  James  Leonard 
Hughes,  Philip  Joseph 
Hughes,  Robert  Garfield 
Hughes,  Roger  Neal 
HiUl,  Roger  Kermit 
Hulme,  Woodrow  Wilson,  II 
HiUsey,  William  Jamie 
Hultstrand,  Victor  Sandifor 
Hume,  Richard  Langdon 
Humphrey,  James  Smith,  ni 
Humphreys,  Alvin  Norman 
Hunsberger,  Tbnothy  Alan 
Hunt,  Kenneth  Howard 
Hunter.  Gerald  Franklv>i.  jr 
Hunter,  John  David 
Hurst,  Dennis  Wayne 
Hurst,  Errol  Ray 
Hurston,  James  Edward 
Hutcheson,  Tliomas  M.,  Jr. 
Hutchins.  John  Gardner 
Hutchinson,  Thomas  Gerald 
Hutchison,  Charles  Roy 
Huth,  Douglas  Phillip 
Hutton,  Randell  Terrence 
Hyde,  Richard  Webster,  Jr. 
Hydinger,  John  Paul 
Ide,  William  Edmund 
Idsinga,  William 
llilenfeld,  David  LawiPiice 
Ihli.  Carl  Bolton,  Jr. 
Ikerd,  Gail  Emory 
Ilgenfritz,  Kenneth  William 
Ingalls,  Bryan  William 
Inman.  John  Philip 
Irelau,  Dennis  Wayne 
Isban  Michael  Andrew 
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Iselin,  Robert  Arthur 
Isert,  Eugene  Shelley 
Israel,  Stephen  Seabro(A 
Issl.  Dominick  Frank,  III 
Tvers,  David  Michael 
Iverson,  Gary  Kenneth 
.Tacksou,  Jcseph  Ingram,  Jr. 
.Jacobs,  Frederick  Tliomas 
./acobs.  Gerald  Keith 
•lacobs,  James  Clark 
Jacobson,  Mark  Ernst  . 
Jadryev,  James  Mark 
Janeczek,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Jankovic,  Oleg 
Janov,  Bernard 
Janlz,  Michael  WUliam 
January,  Paskell  Dean.  Jr. 
Jaques,  James  Alfred.  Til 
Jaros,  Joseph  M. 
Jarrell.  John  Andrew 
.rarvis,  James  Laing 
.fedrlinlc,  Joiin  .\nthouy 
Jenks,  Frank  Wright,  III 
.Jenners,  Joseph  Autliony 
.Jensen,  Gary  Dean 
Jensen.  Laurence  Neal 
.Jensen,  Pane  Ed\>  ard 
Jewell,  Charles  Norni;ni 
.lewell,  James  R.,  Jr. 
.Jewett,  Eric  Lewis 
John,  William  HKrris.->n 
Johns,  Raymond  Stanley 
Johns.  Vernon  Michael 
Johusen,  Bruce  Martin 
Johnseii.  Robert  Lynn 
Johnson,  Adrian  Warren,  Jr. 
JohuBon,  Allan  Thomas 
Johnson,  Doiinld  Howard,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Edward  Randolph 
.Johnson,  Eric  Harold 
Johnson,  Everett  Hay,  Ir. 
Johnson,  Gary  Predric 
Johnson,  James  Hertx»ri .  Jr. 
Johu.son,  Jay  L>  nn 
•Tohusoii,  John  Micliael 
Johnson.  Lairy  Adrian 
Johnson,  Lainence  Everoit 
Johnson,  Paul  Francis 
Johnson,  Ronald  Ross 
Johnson,  Roy  Courtney 
Johnson,  Stephen  Alger 
Johnson.  Walter  Smith,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Bruce  Alan 
Johnston,  Richard  Howard,  III 
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Norris.  Robert  Norman.  Jr. 
Norris,  William  Lclaud 
Norris.  William  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Nosal,  Leonard  Jerome 
Nosco.  Robert  Gene 
Nugent.  Johu  Thomas 
Nydcgger,  David  Lee 
Gates.  John  Scott 
Ober,  William  Taylor 
O'Brien,  James  Patrick 
O'Brien,  Michael  F. 
O'Connell.  Donald  Douglas 
O'Connor,  Joseph  Michael 
O'Connor,  Theodore  Jobn 
Ogle,  John  Lee,  Jr. 
Ogle,  Russell  WUUam 
Ogrady,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Ohanlon,  Michael  David 
O'Hara,  Justin  Joseph 
Ohearn,  Michael  Steven 
Ohnemus,  Donald  Pierre 
Ohora,  James  Richard 
Oksuer,  Michael  Lawrence 
Olbert,  Donald  Ernest 
Oldach,  Robert  Dorr 
Olden,  Irvin  Leon 
OTjeary,  Cornelius  Francis 
Oliver.  James  Hillntau 
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Oliver,  Tbomits  WlUUm,  m 
Olsen,  John  nrwikUii 
Olsen,  Wa>'ne  Ijswia 
Olshlnski.  John  Albert 
oiKon,  James  Andrew 
Oiboii,  Michael  Dale 
Olson,  Stephen  Robert 
'-Urraver,  Dciuils  AUra 
«)iider,  Jumes  An«ta»ir^ 
O'Nell,  John  EdwMtr». 
ONe'l,  Michael  William 
Orr,  WlUlam  Daniel 
Opry,  Andrew  Wesley 
Oser,  Eric  Leroy 
Oshiro,  Neal  Hazeu 
Oslecki,  Arthur  Eugene 
Obteen,  Michael  Dale 
Ostensou,  Harold  Thomas 
Ostertag,  Marc  Alan,  n 
Osthelmer,  WUllam  L. 
Oswald,  Raymond  Robert 
Othlc,  Frauds  Eugene 
Ott,  Christopher  Stephen 
Otterman.  Terry  Robert 
Overton.  Christopher  Cra3Ct 
Overton,  John  C. 
Owen,  Robert  David 
Owendoff,  Robert  Scott 
Owens.  Gregg  Ouray 
Padgett,  PhU  B..  11 
Paine.  WUllam  Gosnell,  Jr. 
Palkle,  Thomas  George 
Palmer,  David  Frederick 
Panchura,  Michael  John,  Jr. 
Papenhaiisen.  David  WlUlam 
Pnradls.  Michael  Patrick 
Parda,  Nelson  Robert 
Parker,  Charles  Vance 
Parker.  Daniel  James 
Parker,  Donald  Stanley,  Jr. 
Packer.  Jimmy  Wayne 
Parker,  Joseph  Webster,  Jr. 
Parrlah,  John  Michael 
Parrlsh,  John  Michael 
Parry,  Howell  John,  Jr, 
Parsons,  George  Theodore 
Parsons.  Hugh  Pence 
Paryz,  Lawrence  Edward 
Paschall,  Jack,  III 
Paslnskl.  Walter  Vaughn 
Passmore.  Leonard  Harrison 
Patak.  Charles  Thomas 
Paton.  Albert  Smith 
Patrick.  Darl  Paul 
Pattereon,  Thomaa  Le* 
Patton,  Bernard  Warre  i 
Patton.  Bob  Riley.  Jr. 
Patton.  John  Collier 
Paulsen,  William  Gary 
Pavlock,  August  Thomaa 
Payne,  Gerald  Kenneth 
Payne.  John  Scott 
Payne,  Richard  Edward 
Peace,  David  Curtis,  m 
Pear,  Wlllard  Francis 
Pearson,  James  Anthony 
Pearson,  Ronald  Steven 
Pearson.  Russell  Glenn,  JT. 
Pease,  Alfred  Anthony 
Pmse.  Kendall  Millf ord.  9t. 
Peck,  Gary  Bruce 
Peck,  Michael  Lawrence 
Peck,  Robert  Louis 
Peck.  Roger  Reed 
Pelaez.  Marc  TTe  Eugenio 
Pellegrln.  Myrden  Joseph,  Jr. 
Pelllccl.  Joel  Anthony 
Peloquln.  Peter  Joseph 
Peltier.  Donald  Wallace 
Pcnfold.  Robert  RoekhUl 
Penque,  Charlee  W,  ft. 
Pentlmontl.  Richard  Joaeph 
Perkins.  Thomas  WUllam 
PerravUt.  Michael  Bdwant 
Perrln.  Clifford  Stephen 
Perrotta.  Joseph  WUllam,  tt. 
Perry.  John  Mark,  n 
Perry.  WlUlam  Stanwood 
Pester.  James  Leroy 
Peetorlus.  Thomaa  DanM 
Peter,  Leo  Edwin.  Jr. 
Peters,  James  Stephen 


Peterson,  Arne  Maurice 
Peterson,  Craig  Allen 
Peterson,  Gordon  Irwin,  Jr. 
Peterson,  James  Curtis 
Peterson,  John  Walter 
Peterson,  Michael  Douglafis 
Peterson,  Robert  Lee 
Peterson,  Walter  Harry 
Petrie,  Allen 

PetroceUl,  Eugene  Dominic 
Pettle,  Thomas  Elmo,  in 
Petze,  Charles  Louis,  HI 
Pezold,  Robert  Kenneth 
Pfelffer,  John  Francis 
Pfelffer,  William  Gaines 
Pfitzeuniaier,  Larry  David 
Phelan,  James  Arthur 
Philipsen,  Frederick  C. 
Phillip.s,  Braden  James 
Phillips,  Charles  Donnie 
Phllpott,  Bruce  Ray 
Phoebus,  Ronald  Wayne 
Ptccluclo,  Jonatlian  Charles 
Pickavance.  William  W.,  Jr. 
Pickle,  Kenneth  Scott 
Plehl.  Jsmes  Willlan^ 
Pierce,  Paul  Gregory 
Pierce,  Roger  Wayne 
Pieper,  Bruce  Allen 
Pierman,  David  Charles 
Pierpont,  Peter  Stewart 
PlRgott,  Bruce  Morrow 
Pillion,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Pinegar,  Franklin  A.,  Jr. 
Pinnell.  Robert  Brian 
Pinz,  Bradley  Adklns 
Pisz,  Robert  Jobn 
Pittman,  Alan  Ralph 
Place,  Cameron  Br.idford 
Plank,  George  Edwin 
Pletz,  Arthur  Carl,  II 
Plunmier,  David  Morris 
Plyler,  Conrad  A.,  Jr. 
Pocklington,  Thomas  PhUlp 
Poh,  Lawrence  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Polk,  Albert  Sidney,  III 
Polk,  James  Stanley 
Polk,  Michael  Raymond 
Pollard,  Don  Pearson 
Pomberg,  John  Albert 
Pond,  Karl  James  Edward 
Ponessa,  Alfred  Edward 
Poniatowski,  Tadeusz  Stefan 
Pool,  James  Allen 
Poole,  William  Leonard 
Pope,  David  Lawless 
Porter,  Gary  Ray 
Porter,  Gene  Leroy 
Porter,  Joel  Alan 
Porter,  John  Collier 
Post,  Howard  Allen 
Pothler,  Robert  Bernard 
Potter,  Jay  McCune 
Potter,  John  Everett,  II 
Powell.  Darren  Russell 
Powell,  David  Lee 
Powers,  Edward  Arthur 
Prall.  Thomas  Edward 
Pratt.  Richard  Allen 
Prawdzlk.  David  Allen 
Freeoe,  Bill  Rutherford 
Presecan,  Thomas  Norman 
Prestero,  Mark  George 
Prevost,  John  Joseph 
Prewett,  John  Richard 
Prlbula.  Stephen  Matthew 
Price,  John  David 
Prince.  Michael  David 
PrlsclUa,  Ronald  John 
Probst,  Frederick  William 
Proctor,  Kenneth  Allen 
Prutsman,  Richard  Jay 
Pugh,  Jon  Gilbert 
Puhlman,  Robert  Lee 
Punches,  Jeffrey  Newton 
Purhonen,  Steven  Carl 
Pumell,  Richard  Hawea 
Putnam,  Prank  WlUlam 
Putnam,  Michael  Blair 
Putnam,  William  L. 
Pyetzkl.  Charles  Melvln 
Pyle,  Kenneth  Lawrence 
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Pyrz,  Kenneth  Edward 
Queen,  Stephen  J. 
Quelch,  Douglas  Beecher 
Quigley,  Michael  Dennis 
Quigley,  Stephen  Timothy,  JT- 
Quincaiinon.  Joseph 
Quinlan,  John  Hugh 
Kwaz,  Richard  Dean 
Raba.  James  Douglas 
Rabb,  Michael  Trlbble 
Rabensbuig,  Carl  George,  Jt. 
Rafter,  Cliarles  Jeffries 
RHj,'lin,  Kenneth  Alan 
Ralston,  Gary  Gaylord 
Ralston,  Michael  Gilbert 
Ramsay,  Robert  Lee,  HI 
Ramsey,  Edward  Allen 
Randall,  Robert  Irvln 
RaiiClhahn,  Gary  Joseph 
Rankin,  Thomas  Prater 
Hii. field,  Josfph  Henry 
Ri;-;felci  Jor:eph  Henry 
Rather.  James  John 
Rity.  William  Daryl 
Raysbrook,  Charles  Frr.nk 
Ri'ape,  Gerald  John 
ReHvdon,  Kevin  John 
Kefi'i.  Kenneth  John 
Reed,  Mayuard  Martin 
Reedy.  John  G. 
Rt5s,  David  Leonard 
Regetier,  Donald  Francis 
Reid.  Steven  James 
Reiciliead.  Ricky  Morris 
Reif .  Gordon  Charles,  Jr. 
Reinauer,  James  Richard 
Reiiiheimer,  Richard 
Rentschler,  Donald  Richard 
Revenaugh,  John  Timothy 
Re.vnerson,  Donald  Martin 
Reynolds,  Felix  Michael 
Reynolds,  Richard  Byron 
Rhamy,  Thomas  Lee 
Rhodes.  Cl>r>rles  Robert 
Ribaudo,  Mcnolas  Ross 
Rice,  Arieigh  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Rice,  Marvin  R. 
Richard,  Jeffrey  Luke 
Richards,  Jesse  Morgan,  III 
Richards,  Robert  Roger 
Richardson,  Arthur  Lee,  II 
Richardson,  Frederick  K. 
Richardson,  Harmond  B.,  Ill 
Richardson,  Murrlel  L.,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Paul  Fredrick 
Richbourg,  William  Sharon,  Jr. 
Ricliey,  Daniel  Otto 
Richmond,  Steven  Allen 
Rickman,  Gary  Lee 
Ries,  Stephen  Hamilton 
Rieve,  Robert  Murray 
Riffer,  William  James 
Rifne,  Donald  Lee  / 

Riley,  Charles  William 
Riley,  Francis  Clair,  Jr. 
Riley,  John  William,  Jr. 
Riley,  Michael  Andrew 
Rlnaldl,  Ronald  Albert 
Ringwood,  Paul 
Rinn,  Paul  Xavier 
Rlordan,  Stephen  Joseph,  Jr. 
Rios.  Trinidad,  Jr. 
Bistorcelli,  Charles  Thomaa 
Rittenour,  Harry  Taylor 
Rivers,  Almon  Duncan 
Rivers,  James  Louis 
Roach,  John  James,  ni 
Robb,  Warren  Alan 
Robblns,  Edward  Franklin 
Bobbins,  John  Randolph 
Robblns,  Spencer  Everett,  It 
Bobbins,  Thomas  Famsworttl 
Boberds,  Darryel  Lee 
Roberts.  Frank  Stewart,  n 
Roberts.  Johnny  Lee 
Roberts,  William  Pope 
Robertson,  Michael  Carnell 
Robertson,  Terry  Gene 
Robinson,  Charles  Leon 
Robinson,  Edward  SmUey,  Jr, 
Roblson,  Prances  Dean 
Robinson,  Michael  Dean 
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Robison,  Thomas  SitevHi 
Roby,  Charles  K-xwneth 
Roddy,  Charles  Faal 
Rodiaan,  Wright  Noble 
Ro: .  Jack  Willlurit,  Jr. 
Koesh.  DonaldBlchard 
«(.'eske,  Alfred  Duane 
Koesbij;.  Allen  William,  Jr. 
P.(igerf=,  George  Charles.  Jr. 
Rogers.  Herman  Arnoi* 
Rogus,  David  Francis 
Rohrback,  Daniel  Albert 
Rollen.  Claude  Terence 
Romano,  Sebastian  Anttiony 
Romans,  Calvin  Hubert     ^* 
Romanski,  Paul  Arthur 
Romberg,  Wayne  Dennis 
Roolie,  Harold  Norman 
Roop,  William  Arthur 
Root,  Timothy  Nicliola* 
Rose,  James  Arthiir 
Rose,  John  Michael 
Roser,  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Ross,  Alan  Lawrence 
Rohs,  David  Bernard 
Ross,  Robert  Alton 
Rasselle,  Charles  John 
Bossing,  Bruce  Willi»m 
Ro.ssiler,  Alan  Wilson 
Roth,  Milton  Dudley,  Jr. 
Roiilstone,  Donald  Bruce 
Rotise,  FrancL?  Clare.  Jr. 
Rou.x,  Jeffrey  Audrew 
Rovetto,  Gary  Wayoe 
Rowland.  Charles  Brett 
Rowley,  Dennis  James 
Rowney,  John  Victor 
Ruch.  William  Leech,  lU 
Rucker,  David  WoodsWe 
Riicker,  Perry  Clay 
Rud.  Gilman  Everett 
Rudolph,  Dieter  Klaus 
Ruhe.  Barnaby  Seiger 
Hnlaud,  Thomas  Christopher 
Rumble,  Earl  Earnest,  Jr. 
Rump,  Richard  Bryant.  Jr. 
Rundlo,  Florian  Frank,  Jr. 
Gowen,  Charles  Thomas 
Ruskosky,  Gale  Arnold 
Buss,  John  Enicst.  Ill 
Bussell,  Donald  Frankliu 
Bussell,  Jerold 
Russell,  William  Thomas 
Ruth.  Michael  Allan 
Rutledge,  Wesley  Nwns 
Ruys,  Ronald  Ernst 
Byan,  Jerry  Bobert 
^yan, John  Roy 
Ryan,  Mark  Joseph 
Ryan,  Norbert  Robert.  Jr. 
Ryan,  Bobert  Baphael,  Jr. 
Bydland,  Bobert  Henry 
Byon,  Boger  Lynn 
Saavalainen,  Mark  T. 
Sabadle,  Patrick  Alfoas» 
Sabatlnl,  Joseph  ftraacis 
Sachau,  Kurt  Frededck 
Sadauskas,  Leonaivl 
Sadller,  Blchard  Thomas 
Saffell,  Charles  Rayaaond,  Jr, 
Sager,  David  Alan 
Sallee,  Fred  Menidith 
Salm,  Paul  Blchant 
Samms,  Floyd  Tameciaiie,  Jk. 
Sampson,  Gary  Allen 
Samson,  Arthur  Kay 
Samuels,  Michael  William 
Samuelson,  David  TTfrin^>^t 
Sanborn,  David  Allan 
Sanborn,  David  Lawwnce 
Sandberg,  Larry  AMen 
Sanders,  George  Allan 
Sanders,  James  Thomas 
Sanders,  Thompson  Edwirft 
Sandoz,  John  Frederick 
Sandoz,  Patrick  AUea 
Sands,  Jack  Hardias,  Jc. 
Sands,  James  Kendall 
Sanesl,  Nelson  Joaapk.  Jk. 
Santoro,  Michael  AatlMRif 
Sapp,  Dennis  Jay 
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Sargent,  David  Putnam.  Jr. 
Sariscak,  Joseph  Cbades 
Satterfield,  Gary  TiMiaas 
Savage,  Way^iC  fteoklln 
Savory,  John  Robert 
Sautter.  Frederick  Boot.  Jr. 
Sawyer,  William  John 
Saxman,  Jonathan  Humphrey 
Saxon.  Patrick  Huiiey 
Scally,  Robert  Ernest 
bcalzo,  John  Carmloe 
Scanlon,  Edward  Charles,  Jr. 
Schaf  er,  James  Joseph.  Jr. 
Schaeffer,  Bobert  C. 
Schantz,  Curtiss  WUUam.  Jr. 
Schantz,  John  Philip,  Jr. 
Rchaubel,  Baymoad  Charles 
Scheber,  Thomas  Keith 
Schellhaas,  Rtohard  Begue.  Jr. 
Schenimel,  Ronald  Joseph 
Schenck,  Francis  Ooland 
Schenkel,  Roger  Lee 
Scheu,  David  Bobert 
Schilhabel,  Lai-ry  Alan 
Schill,  Jerome  Edward 
Schimmel,  Carl  Wesley,  III 
Sthis.sler,  Frederick.  Jr. 
Schissler,  Paul  FrederkJc.  Jr. 
Schlegel,  Merrill  Edward,  II 
Sclimidt,  Edwin  Alexawler 
Schmidt,  George  Walker 
Schmidt,  Henry  Edward,  Jr. 
Schmidt.  John  Eugene 
Schmidt,  Bobert  Eugene 
Schnudt.  Bobert  Stephen 
Schmidt,  William  Bobert 
Schmidt,  waiiam  Wallace 
Schmitt,  Jackie  Marvin 
Schneider,  Daniel  Henry 
Si.-hr)ch,  Williaci  Leon 
Schoonderwo&rd.  Martin  Gene 
Schottle.  Robert  .'Vllau 
Schranz,  Peter  Allen 

Schreiber,  Adrian  Ueibert 
Schreiber,  Robert  Arnold 
Schrock,  Joseph  Austin 
Schrope,  Richard  Bruce 

Schuelke.  Robert  Otto,  Jr. 

Scliuhl,  James  C. 

Schukis,  Francis  Joseph 

Schwartz,  Michael  fra 

Schwechten,  Robert  John,  IZ 

Schwikert,  Frank  Donald 

Sell  winger,  Mark  Edward 

Sciabarra,  Joseph  Pet«" 

Scott,  David  Craig,  Jr, 

Scott,  Donald  Jerry 

Scott,  Donald  WiUlam 

Scott,  Dwight  Franklin 

Scott,  Lawrence  Wayne 

Scott,  Richard  Frederack 

Scott,  Blchard  Tazewell,  Jr. 

Scott,  Bobert  Mitchell 

Scott,  Ronald  Lvnn 

Scott,  William  Nathan.  Jr. 

Scott,  William  Raymond 

Sears.  Robert  Joseph 

Seddon,  John  Alexander,  Jfe. 

Segars,  Boy  Lee,  n 

Selden,  John  Ben 

Selder,  Michael  Stephen 

Selfridge,  Harry  Edwam 

Sell,  John  Christian 

Sellers,  William  LeaUr 

Selmer,  John  Richard 

Senft,  Milton  Leroy 

Serb.  Thomas  George 

Sewall.  Andrew  Can 

Shaddls,  Jamee  DelaiM* 

Shade,  Bobert  James 

Shaffar,  James  Lee 

Shanyfelt,  Tommy  Lee 

Shapiro,  Alan  Jay 

Shaw,  Bobert  Earl 

Shaw,  WiUlam  Royal 

Shean,  Keith  Ellis 

Sheehan,  Daniel  Brace,  Je. 

Sheffield,  Terry  RaaAMpIt 

Sheldon,  John  Trevor 

Sheldrick,  Balph  Oamil 

Shelton,  John  Robert 


Shepard,  Peter  Atwood 
Sherer,  Wesley  Michael 
Sherlock,  James  Carter 
Sherman.  Michael  Terry 
Shlck,  John  Charles 
Shive.  Clifford  I.,  Jr. 
S!icre.  Bobert  Francis 
Shore-s.  Leonard  McOof.  Jr. 
Shotwell.  Henry  Lawrence 
Shoudy,  Peter  Nelson 
Shower,  WUUam  AmoM.  Jt. 
Showers,  Michael  Janaes 
Shown,  Ted  GiUett 
ShuUo,  Philip  Francis,  Jr. 
ShtiKz,  John  WilUaiB.  m 
Shumaker,  Karl  Ctaarlea 
Shurtz,  Don  Cartos 
.Sibley,  John  Bichartf 
Sldner,  Bobert  wnUam.  Jr. 
Siemon.  Douglas  Henry 
Sikci,  Juseph  Kellv 
Slier,  VlrgU  Bobert 
SlUs,  Charles  Frank 
Sllverberg,  Jon  Frtedolf 
,Simmons,  David  Franklla 
Simmons.  Donald  Kent 
Sinunor'5,  Edward  John 
Slmoneaux,  Donald  Carltea 
Simpson,  Charles  Darls 
Simpson,  Michael  Bmest 
Sinclair.  John  Bodger 
Sine,  George  William,  Jr. 
Singler.  Charles  Walter 
Singleton.  Michael  BcAieTt 
Sink,  Francis  Leroy 
Slplla.  George  William 
Sisk.  Arnold  Jay 
Siverii!!".  Babert  Chartes 
SJoberg.  Douglas  Martin 
Sjcstrom.  Leonard  Carl 
Sluiar.  Gerhard  Erlhig 
Skfar,  Gordon  Lee 
Skiles.  Rolland  Wesley 
Skinner.  Robert  Lee 
Skinner,  Thomas  R. 
Skjel,  Sidney  Minard,  Jr. 
Slattery,  Joe  AUen 
Slattery,  John  Patrick 
Slattery,  Michael  Oetald 
Slebos,  Christian  Oeraid 
Slein.  Michael  James 
Sloan,  Andrew  Keith 
Sloat,  Gordon 
Sloat,  John  Gregory.  ZI 
Slocum.  Walter  Scot* 
Smalley,  Lewis  Hathom,  Jk^ 
Smedley,  Grant  William,  UZ 
Smith,  Alan  Boy 
Smith,  BUly  Ji« 
Smith,  Connor  Lynn 
Smith,  Donald  Edward 
Smith,  Donald  Lloyd.  Jr. 
Smith,  Donald  Steplwn 
Smith,  Donalld  W. 
Smith,  Douglas  Ed-ji-in 
Smith,  Edward  Aitea.  Jr. 
Smith,  Gordon  CoIemaa,IX 
Smith,  Gordon  KenneCk 
Smith,  Harry  Llndley.  Jr. 
Smith,  Jack  Bobert 
Smith,  James  Lawrence 
Smith,  James  Bandale 
Smith,  Kenneth  Larry 
Smith,  Kenneth  Beyanad 
Smith,  Larry  Campkett 
Smith,  Leslie  Eugene 
Smith,  Michael  James 
Smith,  Michael  Joiin 
Smith,  NeU  Bruce 
Smith,  Peter  Raymond 
Smith,  Baymond  Chartes.  9r. 
Smith,  Blchard  Cfaartea 
Smith,  Robert  Wayne 
Smith,  Stephen  Bdwta 
Smith,  Thomas  Garland.  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas  H. 
Smith,  WUllam  Grady 
Smith,  WlUlam  HanM 
Smith,  WUllam  Howard 
Smith,  William  MHUnW 
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Snavely,  William  Wayne,  ft, 
Snell.  Peter  Sbennan 
Snyder.  Donatit  Cllntim.  n 
Sobyra.  Michael  August 
Solder,  Edward  Lee 
Kollenberger,  Robert  Travis 
Solymossy,  Joseph  Martin 
Sommers,  Sidney  Gordon 
tionuners,  Thomas  Andrew 
Soo,  Robert  Lee 
Soper,  Wesley  Richard 
Sorce.  Anthony  Michael 
Sorensen,  Kenneth  Arnold 
Southerland,  James  J.,  in 
Southgate,  Gregg  Vanremmen 
Southworth,  David  Mbir 
Southworth,  llioma^  Wyndham 
Sowa,  Edward  Stanley,  Jr. 
Spaeth,  Warren  Theodore,  Jr. 
Spahr,  John  Franklin,  in 
Spahr.  Otto  WUliam.  ni 
Spauldlng.  Gerald  Howard 
^wyd.  Steven  Howard 
Speakman,  Glendon  Caldwell 
Spears,  OUver  Kelly.  lu 
Speed,  Danny  Lee 
Speed,  William  Goodwin,  Jr. 
Speight,  James  Earl 
Spellman,  Donald  Jerome 
Spencer,  Jerome  Fredet 
^>engel,  Michael  Francis 
Speyrer.  Charles  Ray 
^har,  William  Rogers,  m 
Spisao.  David  Joseph 
Spooner,  David  Ford 
Sprott,  Gary  James 
Spruiell,  PhUlip  Ronald 
Stahl,  Lawrence  Oliver 
Staley,  MUes  Marvin 
Stanek,  Francis  Jerome 
SUnga,  Robert  Daniel,  Jr. 
Stanley.  Robert  Ray,  Jr. 
Stanton.  Laird  Wilvln 
Sti4>les,  Patrick  Ryan 
Stark,  Rodney  Lynu 
Stames,  William  Heath 
Startt,  Thomas  Lee 
Btaudmeister,  Albert  Larry 
Stauffer,  Ralph  Alvln,  Jr. 
Steere.  David  Campbell 
SttiUe.  Charies  Douglas 
Steidle,  Craig  Eugene 
Stein,  Brie  Andrew 
stender.  Robert  George 
Stephens,  Hugh  Johnson 
Stephenson,  Andy.  Jr. 
Steshko,  William  Nicholas.  Jr. 
Steussy,  James  Michael 
Stevens,  James  Douglas 
Stevens,  Lawrence  Wright 
Stevens.  William  Edward 
Stevenson,  Robert  Wlllim 
Stewart,  James  Robert  '. 

Stewart.  Robert  Leroy 
StiegUtz,  Richard  Gwj'dir 
StiU.  Robert  Ingo 
StUlmaker.  William  James 
Stine.  Utrry  Wlnton 
Stlnson.  James  AUrsd 
Stockslager.  William  Eby 
Stollery.  Jack  Joseph 
Stone,  John  Uoyd 
Storm,  Gary  Alan 
Strada.  Joseph  Anthony 
Strausbaugh,  Wayne  Lee 
Strawn,  Gary  William 
Street,  Ernest  Laveme 
Strickland.  Edward  IV. 
Strlght.  Robert  Leonard 
Strohaker.  John  Guy 
Strong.  Walter  Garland.  Jr. 
Strother,  Dennis  BdwanI 
Struble.  Arthur  Dewey  nx 
Stuart  Michael  ScoU 
Stubbs.  Gary  Wlnterson 
stults.  James  David 
sturges.  James  Walter 
SiUdo.  Michael  Richard 
Sullivan.  Donald  Lee 
SulUvan.  Edward  Joeepta.  it. 
Sullivan.  Gary  Marshal,  it. 
SuUivan,  James  David 


SulUvan,  Jerry  Eugene 
Sullivan,  Jerry  Joseph.  Ill 
SulUvan,  Timothy  John 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Thomas 
SulUvan.  William  Joseph 
Sundberg,  Gary  Mark 
Surdyk,  Michael  Gene 
Sutherland,  Carl  Robeit 
Sutika,  Joseph  Edward 
SutUff,  Richard  Wayne 
Suttou,  Hari-y  Warren 
Suttou,  Mahlon  Roberi.  II 
Svendseii,  Michael  Roy 
Swafford,  Thomas  Lee 
Swaggai-t,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Swau,  David  Arthur 
Swanberg,  Roy  John  Stev/ari 
Swanson,  Dale  Eugene 
Sweatt,  wuilam  McClaiii,  Jr. 
Sweeney,  Orval  Lester 
Sweetman,  James  Michael 
Swenson,  Carl  Frederick 
Tabbert,  Garry  Donald 
TamplUi,  James  Arthur.  Jr. 
Tamulevlch,  Carl  Joseph 
Tank,  Arthur  Newton 
Ti^pau,  Thomas  E. 
TarantUic,  Paul  Salvatore 
Tarbox,  Harold  Chester,  Jr. 
Tauber,  Richard  Jacob 
Taul,  Gary  Dee 
Taylor,  Alien  Eugene 
Taylor,  Cliarley  Joe 
Taylor,  Edward  J. 
Taylor,  James  Daiiell 
Taylor,  James  Earl 
Taylor,  James  Michael 
Taylor,  Jonathan  Fred 
Taylor,  Kenneth  F. 
Taylor,  Malcolm  Polmcr.  Jr. 
Taylor,  Marcus  Gene 
Taylor,  Nonnau  Robert; 
Taylor,  Richard  Ford 
Taylor,  Richard  Howard 
Tea,  Max  Ralph 
Teetz,  William  Richaitl 
Tejcek,  Jerry  Roljert 
Teneyck,  Thomas  Wlllard,  Jr. 
Tennant,  Donald  Alau 
Tennant,  Douglas  Melville 
Tetrick,  Edward  Leslie 
Thacker,  Reginald  Allen 
Thacker.  Richard  Leigiiton 
Thlele,  John  Carl 
Thomas,  Benton  Dean 
Thomas,  H.  Clay  HI 
Thomas,  Jon  Marc 
Thomas,  Mack  Allen,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Raymond  Edgar 
Thomas,  Scott  Shingle 
Thomas,  William  Newton 
Thompson,  Anthony  Robert 
Thompson,  Gary  Robert 
Thompson.  Jerry  Arnold 
Thompson,  John  Richard 
Thompson.  Paul  B. 
Thompson,  Richard  WIttlch 
Thomson,  James  William  M. 
Thorburu,  Bruce  Nell 
Thormeyer.  Carl  David 
Thome,  Larry  Martin 
Thrasher,  Kenneth  Charles 
Thrower,  James  Wyche 
Tiedeman,  George  Ralph 
Till.  Evon  Gardiner  III 
TUlotson,  Kenneth  Deliner 
Tilson,  Paul  Evans,  Jr. 
Tilton,  Ronald  William 
Timberlake,  William  Archer 
Tlukel,  Terrence  Lee 
Tinsley,  James  Robert  III 
Tlppett,  Terry  Lee 
Tlrrell,  William  Barclay 
Tkach,  Michael  Joseph 
Tobiason,  Joel  Edward 
Tobln,  Roy  W. 
Todd.  James  M. 
Tollefson,  Michael  Rol£ 
Tomlinsou,  Jack  Evans 
Toombs,  James  Everett 
Toone,  James  Joseph 
Torgerson,  tony  Pe(e)- 
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Torgerson,  Richard  Duane 
ToA^iisend,  Hugh  Entrleken 
Townsend,  Thomas  Giflord 
Tracz,  Stanley  James,  Jr. 
Traub,  Warren  Edward,  Jr. 
Traughber,  Thomas  Patrick 
Treis,  Robert  Emow 
Trenker,  Gary  Carl 
Tripp,  Robert  Elwood 
Trotter,  Richard  Lee 
Trotter,  Tlmothey  Adron 
Troutnian,  David  Leland 
Troy.  Thomas  Gerald,  Jr. 
Ti'udell,  Thomas  Alfred 
Trumbower,  Glenn  Curtis 
Tryner,  Kenneth  Prank 
Tucci,  Donald  Joseph 
Tuck,  Charles  Marion 
Tuck,  William  Dean,  II 
Tucker,  Richard  Steven 
Tulchiii,  Benjamin  David 
Tullocli,  Allan  Wiley 
Turner,  Bruce  Lee 
Turner,  Dean 

Turner,  Galen  Ellsworth,  Jr. 
Turner,  Horatio  Whitrldge,  IV 
Turner,  Sreven  Robert 
Turner,  Thomas  Jonathan,  III 
T\e,  James  Milton,  Jr. 
Tyler,  Henry  David 
Tyler,  Julian  Woodworth,  HI 
Tyrrell,  Robert  Grattan 
Ti^omes,  Clipncellor  Alfonso 
Utreuorde,  George  Dennis 
Uelses,  John  Hans 
Uhlenkott,  Gary  Wynne 
Chrin,  John  Joseph,  III 
Underkoiler,  Queutin 
Upimger.  Leon  Joseph 
Upton,  Thomas  George 
Urbik,  Lawrence  Walter 
Urmston,  John  Dennett,  Jr. 
Vanasdlen,  David  Lester 
Vanderpoel,  Eric,  III 
Vanderwest,  James  Robert 
Vande^ender,  John  Archie 
Vaudivort,  Walter  Derrls 
Vanloon,  James  Peter 
Vansaiiu,  David 
Vansickle,  Garih  Allan 
Vanvooren,  William  Peter 
Vaughan,  John  Arvel 
Verdery,  Edward  Hutchinson 
Verespy,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
V>rhoef ,  Thomas  Tymen 
Vercovec,  Prank  James,  Jr. 
Vice,  Larry  Wayne 
Villauueva,  Zall  G. 
Vincent,  Robert  Allen 
Vinson,  John  Charles 
Vinson,  Robert  K. 
Violette.  Richard  Gary 
Virtue,  James  Paul 
Vivian,  William  Charles 
Voelker,  Gary  Edward 
Volght,  Thomas  Charles 
Volkman,  George  Charles,  II 
Volland,  Karl  Ferdinand,  Jr. 
Vonsiiskil,  James  David 
Voorheis,  Gary  Martin 
Vorhoff,  GUbert  Harold,  Jr. 
Vosseler,  Paul  Kurt  Alfred 
Vtipil,  Donald  Sheridan 
Waddell,  Ronald  Dallas 
Wade,  Jack  Merlo 
Wagner,  Lynn  Taylor 
Wagner,  Marvin  Leroy 
Wagner,  PatU  Helmut 
Wahler,  Lee  Robert 
Walte,  Robert  Clark 
Wakefield.  Robert  David 
Waldbeesser,  Terey  Wayne 
Waldron,  Michael  Lewie 
Walker,  Allan  Ray 
Walker,  Bill 

Walker,  Charles  Harrison 
Walker,  Ronnie  Eugene 
Wall,  John  Russell 
Wallace,  David  WUliam 
Wallace,  Donald  Stephan 
Wallace,  Ray  Anderson 
Wallace.  Richard  Tliomas 
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Waller,  Thomas  James 
Walling,  Kenneth  EMoa 
Walsh.  Neil  Patrick 
Walter,  Steven  Q. 
Walters,  Gary  Allan 
Wr.ltou.  William  Linwood 
Warbiirton,  Frederick  T.,  Jr 
Ward,  Chester  Douglas 
VVai-d,  Dennis  Lyle 
Ward,  Joe  Frank 
Wfird.  Paul  Charies 
Ware.  Truman  Dale 
Warner,  Carl  Dean 
Warner,  John  Blair,  Jr. 
Warner,  Micha^  Dennis 
Washam,  Eric  Lee 
WhEhburn,  Ronald  Wilham 
Washer,  William  Lee 
Wasowski,  Walter  MichaH 
Wassel,  Ronald  Andrew 
Wasson,  Gary  Clinton 
Waterman,  Bradford  Bates,  III 
Waterman,  William  Llord 
Waters.  Deskin  Davoa 
Waters,  Lance  Arthur 
Watkins,  Paul  Vernon,  Jr. 
Watkins,  Val  Elliott 

Watson,  Jerry  Carthal 

Watts,  Harry  FtiLnklin,  Jr. 

Watts,  James  ABthoiiy 

Wayne.  Anthony 

Wease.  Walter  Henry,  Jr. 

Webb,  Richard  Allan 

Webber,  Abbott  Mflton,  Jr. 

Webber,  James  Frederick 

Weber,  Charles  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Weber.  Ronald  Bailey 

Webster,  Donald  Richard 

Webster,  Edward  Hollls,  ITT 

Webster.  Kirwin  Shedd 

Webster,  Ronald  Lane 

Weeks.  Robert  Allen 

Weeks,  Steven  Brian 

Wehry.  Allen  Craig 

Weinberg,  Kenneth  Patil 

Weir,  Marshall  Ray 

Weiss,  Donald  Alan 

Weiss,  Douglas  Lee 

Welch,  Daniel  Franci? 

Welch,  Keefer  Dee 

Wells,  Kent  WiUiam 

Wells,  Linton,  II 

Welsch,  James  Edward 

Welterlen,  Craig  Robert 

Weltv,  Robert  WlUlam 

Weudt.  T«TiU  Jay 

West.  Edward  Malcolm 

West,  John  George 

Westbygibson.  V^Xer  Barry 

Westerbuhr,  Norman  Lee 

Westfall.  John  Charles 

Westman,  Charles  Stuart 

Westmoreland.  Michael  Neal 

Weston,  Darvln  Lee 

Weston,  Frank  Howard.  Jr. 

Weston,  Stephen  Frederic 

Whatley.  James  Wade 

Wheat,  Luther  WilllaBa 

Wheeler,  Howard  Alvla 

Whltco.  Denis  Jobo 

Whitcraft,  John  CecH 

White,  Charela  Theodore 

White,  Charles  Willtem 

White,  Craig  Cameron  Lyna 

White,  David  O. 

White,  James  Bryan 

White.  Peter  Leroy 

White,  Rober';  Dowale 

White,  Sidney  RusseU.  IH 

White,  Thomas  WUlard 

Whltehouse,  John  Henry,  Jr. 

Whltehouse,  Theodore  Wayna 

Whiting,  Geoffrey  Alan 

Whitmire,  James  Donald 

Whlton,  Harry  Wlnsor 

Whlttington,  Josepb  C,  Jr, 

Whittle,  Charles  Jamea,  Jr. 

Wiant,  Jeffrie  Edwin.  Jr. 

Wicklander,  Edwtn  Richard,  J*. 

Wiggins,  James  Howara 


Wight,  Terry  Michael 
Wlkoff,  Wallace  Ler<^ 
Wikstrom.  Raymond  Metrin 
Wilcox,  Ronald  James 
Wilde,  Michael  Keltii 
Wildermuth.  Ronald  Everett 
Wiley,  Max  Earl 
Wilhelm,  Richard  Jay 
Wilkes,  Robert 
Williams,  David  l^Iichael 
Williams,  Douglas  Bowne 
Williams,  Ivan  Leroy 
Williams,  Jack  Bercaw,  Jr. 
Williaras,  Keimeth  Lynn 
Williams',  Nathan  Clark 
Wiiliam.s,  Pharis  Edward 
Williams,  Robert  Frank 
Williams,  Robert  Jay 
Williams,  Robert  Ralph 
Williams,  TerriU  Douglas 
Williams,  WllUam  Roger 
Williamson,  Michael  Allen 
Williamson,  Paul  Byers 
Williamson,  Robert  Charles.  Jr. 
Williamson,  Walter  Edward,  Jr. 
Wlllms,  Gary  Roland 
Wilner,  Douglas  David 
Wilson,  David  Gerald 
Wilson.  James  Allen 
Wilson,  Jay  Rontil 
Wilson.  John  William,  HI 
Wilson,  Michael  Francis 
Wilson,  Samuel  Nathan,  III 
Wilson,  Wayne  Bruce 
Wilson,  William  Ralph.  Jr. 
Wilt.  Thornton  Wlllard,  Jr. 
Winge,  Donald  Ernest 
Winters,  Timothy  Paul 
Wire,  Keith  R'-ymond 
Wise,  Cletus  Floreece 
'Aitt,  Theodore  Carl  William 
Woda,  Lawrence  Edwards 
Wojtkowiak,  Daniel  Leonard 
Wolcott.  Hugh  Dixon 
Wolf,  Edward  James 
Wolfe,  Robert  James 
Wolfgang,  Earl  Dale 
Wolven,  Bruce  Alan 

Wolverton,  Gilbert  Leroy 
Womack,  Jack  Edward,  jr. 

Wood,  Barry  Edward 

Wood,  Bruce  V. 

Wood,  Gregory  James 

Wood,  John  Robert.  Jr. 

Wood,  Kenneth  Arthur,  Jr. 

Wood,  Larry  Ronald 

Wood,  Richard  Michael 

Wood,  Robert  Ainslie 

Wood,  Scott  Allen 

Wood.  Stephen  Carl 

Woodall,  Stephen  Russell 

Woodfill,  William  Date 

Woodlan,  Donald  Bay 

Woodman,  William  Douglas 

Woodrum,  Robert  Lee 

Woods,  Edward  Lawsoa 

Woods,  Larry  Joe 

Wooldridge,  Franks  Rust 

Woollen,  Edmund  Botoa 

Woolston,  Peter  Chzl«tn{dMr 

Work,  Robert  Dale 

Workman.  Gary  Grani 

Worley,  Regis  Calvin 

Wozniak,  John  ftwtectck 

Wraith,  Lee  Taeke 

Wright,  Clinton  Ernest 

Wright,  David  Lee 

Wright,  Gary  Xdwar* 

Wright,  James  Eatt 

Wright,  Jay  Lee 

Wright,  John  Thomas 

Wright.  Robert  Jarman 

Wright,  Sherman  E.,  Jr. 

Wright,  Vernon  Eugeo* 

Wrynn,  John  Patrick 

Wullliez.  Richard  Hanry 

Wurzbach,  Thomas  Harold.  Jr. 

Wyatt,  Randall  Edward 

Wyckoff,  George  Thomas 

Wynne,  Harold  BradlDrd 

Wytsma,  Johannes 


Yackulics,  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Yakeley,  Jay  Brad/ord.  HZ 
Yankolonis,  Barry  I«e 
Yarham,  Larry  Paul 
Yates,  Alan  Walker 
Yates.  David  Eric 
Yeager,  James  Hugh 
Yeazer,  Ronald  Dean 
Ylitalo.  Joe  Alan 
Yockey,  James  Williaaa 
York.  Gerald  Lee 
York,  Russell  Oayton 
Young,  Gerald  Alan 
Young,  James  Albert 
Young,  Michael  Lynn 
Young.  Peter  Adams 
Young,  Terry  Alaa 
Young.  William  Karl 
Youngblood,  Frederick 
Yount,  George  BicbartI 
Zacharias,  Bernant  Loaia 
Zacharias,  Merle  Jotin 
Zahalka,  Joseph  Harold,  Jc 
Zahn,  Howard  Bdwsrd 
Zak.  Frank  Joseph.  Jr. 
Zavadll,  John  Le^ie 
Zemetra,  Michael  Brundage 
Zolczer,  Robert  Louis 
Zuch,  Ronald  Charles 
Zukas,  Anton  Gregory 
Zukowskl,  Walter  Charies 
Zimiga,  Fred  Joseph 
Zweerink,  James  Edward 
Zwicker,  William  Earl 
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Aaronson.  Brian  David 
Ackermann,  WllUam  Charles 
Allen,  Randall  C. 
Allison.  Robert  Clement 
Ames,  Hugh  Douglas.  Ill 
Angelopoulos,  Gary  John 
Atkins,  John  Wesley,  ni 
Averett,  Gary  Lynn 
Bailey,  John  Roger 
Barbara,  Robert  Preston 
Bassl,  Felix  Joseph 
Baiun.  Christopher  Charles 
Beamer,  George  Patrick 
Becker,  Christopher  Saatan* 
Beckett,  John  Clayton 
Benecke,  Jay  Robert  Orrla 
Bernichon,  Clay  Edward 
Bidwell,  Robert  Roy 
Biel,  Jeffrey  Donald 
Biggs,  Edmund  Logan 
Blumette,  Lawrence  Paul 
Boal.  Donald  Stuart 
Boardman,  Henry  Porter,  Jr. 
Boas.  Raymond  A. 
Bogart,  James  McKeary 
Bonna  Ralph  Anthony 
Bordenave,  Lee  Joseph 
Brasher,  Kenton  Clark 
Brawley,  Patrick  WtUlara 
Bredemann,  David  !«• 
Bristol,  Roger  WiUU 
Brovpn,  Phil  Jay 
Bussey.  Wayne  Eugene 
Buteau,  Paul  James 
Byers,  David  Chapman 
Campbell,  Thomas  Andrew 
Carrothers,  Timothy  Wilder 
Carstanjen.  Jan  nendrHc 
Carstens,  Delbert  Keayard 
Carter,  Robert  Keith 
Caspari.  John  Allan 
Chase  Kenneth  Say 
Chertock,  Stephe 
Clark,  David  Robert.  Sr. 
Cohan,  Lawrence  Louis 
Cohen,  Barry  Lee 
Cohen,  Jay  Martin 
Cole.  Anthony  Livingston 
ColUns,  Ralph,  Jr. 
Conlon.  Terence  NeOl 
Conner.  James  XaymoaC 
Cooper.  Ralf  ord  wnaoe^  Jr. 
Crow,  Douglas  Roger 
Culver.  Joseph  Ernest 
Culver,  Kenneth  I>«mw» 
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Curry,  Menill  Dunn 
Danlelson,  Richard  Arnold 
Dashiell,  Robert  0«orge 
Davenport,  Bill  TiammelJ,  Jr. 
Deck,  Robert  Lee 
Demerltt,  Christopher  Davfs 
Derrico,  &Iichael  Thomas 
Oietz,  Louis  Edwin 
Domes,  Robert  Allen 
Dow,  William  Craig 
Drum,  Eugene  Robert 
Dunn,  Christopher  AJidersmj 
Eamlgb,  John  Relon 
Elgin,  Richard 
ElUot,  Ernest  Alexander 
Embry.  Lloyd  Bertis 
Evanoff.  Richard  Allen 
Evans.  James  Robert 
Ewlng,  Richard  Andrew 
Fackenthall,  William  Oonton 
Farkas,  James  Anthony 
Flnefleld.  Anthony  Edward 
Plnefrock,  Carl  George 
Fitzgerald.  Kenneth  Wayuo 
Porde,  Duaiie  Lorenz 
Pronabarger,  Jerry  L»oyd 
Fulton,  Terry  Alan 
Oallagher,  Stephen  Ban*^; 
Oallitz.  Ronald  James 
Garrett.  George  William 
Gerneniz.  Thomas  Joseph 
Gonick,  Timothy  James 
Ooshoru,  William  Howard 
Gould.  Jeffrey  Paul 
Graf,  Alliert  John.  Ill 
Oreenberg,  Joel  Michael 
Griffiths.  William  Dennis 
Grlgga.  Thomas  George,  III 
Grigsou,  Delbert  Quincy 
Griswold.  Robert  Edward 
Grove,  William  Earlc 
Gunderson.  Richard  Howard 
Haddock.  Ira  Frederick,  Jr. 
Hallenbeck,  Gerald  Tliomn.' 
Hanliu.  John  Paul 
Harr,  David  James 
Harris,  John  Walter 
Harris,  Richard  Allison.  Jr. 
Harris,  Robert  Earl 
Harris,  Timothy  L. 
Hayes.  Edward  PraiicW.  Jr. 
Hayslett.  Roderick  Janu'- 
Hemmy,  Victor  H.,  Jr. 
Herbst,  Howard  Paul 
Hetheringion.  Jerry  Frauclv 
Hickman,  Wiliintn  AUeti 
HUl,  Ronald  L. 
Hofmaun.  Arnold  Robert 
Holtman.  Bruce  David 
Hooth,  Michael  Douglat; 
Horstman.  Donald  Martin 
Huban,  George  Hambre,  Jr. 
Inouye.  Clinton  Wayne 
Ippel.  Terry  Alan 
Jamison.  David  Campbe»I 
Jennings,  Jay  Jellrey 
Johnson.  Darold  Leroy 
John.sou.  Russell  Curt  i.s 
Jordan,  Larry  Jim 
Joshua,  Edward  Raymond.  ITT 
Jime,  Michael  Anthwiv 
Kamel,  Mohsen 
Kelley,  Joheph  Paul 
KelUnn.  WUliaiu  Carlisle 
Kelly,  Thomas  Andrew 
Kesbclriug,  Si  even  Dale 
Kice,  Charles  Jeffrey 
Kllpatl-icl:.  James  Aiigelo ' 
Khnball.  Daniel  WebRt«r 
Klrtley.  Richard  Wayne 
Kline.  Jack  Charles 
Knight,  Robert  Clark.  Jr. 
Knight.  Walter  Cuny 
Krogh.  Leslie  Allen 
Kriipp.  Robert  .John 
Kurz,  Robert  Raynor 
Larmee,  Donald  Henry,  Jr. 
I.ecnstra.  Richard  Byron 
i^'wiji,  Albert  Mlr-hael 
Lludsey.  Larry  Allen 
Link,  William  Richard 
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Lippert,  Richard  Alan 

SulliviUi,  Michael  Patrick 

Long,  George  Conrad 

.'^uiii\an,  Reed  Alvord 

Lowe,  Richard  Carroll 

Sviiila,  Rie'iard  Charles 

Luring,  Gregory  Bates 

Tabb,  Donnid  Cameron,  Jr. 

Maguire,  Benedict  Joseph 

Tfiylor,  .Mk  :i  OrinH:i,  Jr. 

Major,  Samuel  James.  .Jr. 

I'ajlor,  Chnrle-s  FIovi!,  Jr. 

Malone,  John  Morroy 

I'heiss,  Girard  Pan' 

Malsack.  Thomas  James 

Ihnm.soi-'.  Ta.nes  KoM^arcl 

Mason,  Charles  Roger 

J'ov.  iiseiici.  Da^  id  ."Vlviu 

Mason,  Edward  Frank 

I'owiiseiio.  Hi(  riH'd Hardinn" 

Masnn,  Richard  Henr\ 

■JYavniiani.  D->:i;ild  Mitohell 

Masters.  Merlyn  Maiuice 
Mnthew.s,  Mayes  David 
McCIaln,  John  Franklin,  HI 
AtcCurdy,  Jeffrey  Horace 
.McIiuiLs,  Roger  Eugene 
McKenna,  James  Lee 
McMe.^ns,  Edwin  Waller 
McQulnn,  Dale  fJugene 
McWherter,  Marvin  Eimene 
Menendez,  Ernest  Marco.  Jr. 

Tripleii,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Van.iuken,  Pierce  Richard,  .Tr. 
\'.-ince,  Mk-bael  Gordon 
Vehlev.ard.  Verney  Virgil 
Veil  is,  .John  Demetrlns,  ir 
Velte,  D'.iore  R-)bert 
Villers.  James  J. 
VroMian.  Richard  Donald,  Jr. 
Wiiyiier.  William  Arthur 

Miller,  David  Lee 

Witliefs.  Ivielvilie  Joseph.  ITT 

Miller,  Michael  J;imes 

Ward.  Paul  David 

Moore,  Richard  SnowUeiv  Jr. 

Webb:  r,  Heniard  Allen 

Morln,  Mark  Frederick 

Wilii.iins.  Fred  Alan 

Monisey,  Daniel  Patric  1: 

Wilson.  Ricliurd  Davi.'S 

Moi.se,  Gordon  Richartl 

Wise.  William  A)le)i 

Mcser,  Daniel  Earl,  Jr. 

Wur/.cl.  Thoriia-  H'ligcne 

Neeb,  John  Gllcher 

Ydiiug.  Hoiiaid 

Neeley,  D.aniel  Phillip 

Ziiv,  ad/,ki,  Raymond  .Stanley 

Nelson,  Thomas  Ru.-.ntil 

^•,*:er.  R<)i>o:-i  William,  III 

Nemeth,  John  William 
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Nierman,  William  Ch.".rles 

.App't-,  .l.iiiHf,  i/?wid 

Noll,  Gus,  III 

Uat;ii<)ii.  Albert  Jamei 

Nordwall,  Marvin  H.ayiuunil 

Keirari,,  .Jo.sepu  Ajithony 
Kraiikei.  BeiuHrd 

Oberman,  Marvin  Dean 

O'dachowt^ki,  Edv.ard  Juiri.  Jr. 

Ht)i-n.sb\ ,  Be:my  Juckson 

Overson,  Alon/;o  Robi.n 

Marvin,  Cani-les  Wellington 
O'Connor.  Gerald  Coman 

Owens,  James  David 

Patrick,  Wnyne  Mtjides 

Piiar.ski.  Pt  i.er  Richard 

Pearce,  Richard  Leeroy 

Koi)eri  -i>ii.  Ciirey  Ellis 

Pearson,  Richard  Gordon 

Perkins.  James  McArtlun- 
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Perkii!'^,  Robert  Morris 

.'.:i(^'elelli   Hoiliild  Pavil 

Peny,  William  Km-i /.  jr. 

Antiii.iak.  Pe-er  K^eliard 

Peters,  Chsiles  A. 

Aj  I'es.  lai-i-v  Lee 

Petersen.  Gary  R.)> 

Baiikeii.  Fiede;  Iclc  Ball,  III 

Pliunle.v,  Jjiuie.^  I'en-i.i 

Barrett,  Gerard  .Jude 

f^oliwk,  Williaiii.Jav 

B  .1 T  lei  1    .laiiie-  Vincent,  Jr. 

Poole.  Pri'utis  XHVi'.-r 

HeeliMr<i.Tb<>iii<i'-  Philip 

PretulHk.  KoiiaM  Tl.e:i<lnre 

Pel!.  Keiiiietl!  Hod^res 

PriniA  Stcphf)  Cnr! 

Bellafro.'l,).  Rober;;  J^mig 

Ptacek,  Willirfin  Jo-^epli 

Be.irotb.  B.irroi  Ray 

Quails.  David  Willlaaj 
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HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  197S 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  la  the  near 
future  tlie  House  will  be  considering  leg- 
islation which  would  authorize  devehv- 
ment  of  the  UJS.  naral  petroletni 
reserves. 

While  it  Is  genei'ally  accepted  that  de- 
velopment of  the  reserves  is  advisable, 
there  is  by  no  means  univeml  agreement 
as  to  how  the  initial  develoiMnent  and 
subsequent  prodoetkm  should  be  ad- 
ministered. In  fact,  the  House  bterlor 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  have 
both  reported  bills  that  deal  with  this 
important  subject. 

On  Biay  23, 1975.  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  which  hli^illi^ts 
the  major  dliretvnces  between  the  two 
bills  and  endarses  the  aimed  services 
version.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  my 
colleagues. 

Hie  editorial  follows: 
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IProm  the  New  ToA  Tlmea.  May  33, 1975] 
V3.  On.Riaia»«s 

Between  1912  and  193*.  four  tracts  of  oU- 
rich  land  and  three  tneta  of  oU  abala  were 
aet  aside  by  a  serlea  of  bseattv*  Ordea  tor 
th«  exclusive  use  of  Um  Onttad  atataa  Mavy 
In  the  event  of  a  f  utara  ■iimnanij  Tba  aaoet 
famous  of  these  naval  petralanaa  rnasrina  is 
Tei4>ot  Dome  In  Wyaatlng.  tbe  mbJaeC  vt  a 
major  scandal  In  the  »«»»""g  Adaalnlstia- 
tlon:  but  by  far  the  rlcbast  are  BIk  Hllla  In 
California  and  North  GOope  In  Alaska. 

When  the  Arab  oU  emlMigo  was  prodalmed 
in  November,  1973.  rreaMsBt  maim  aaked 
Congress  to  authorise  productlOB  «<  oB  at 
Elk  Hllla.  President  Mird  lamiwwl  tiiait  re- 
quest early  this  year.  Vad«  Kavy  ecmtrol 
there  baa  been  only  moilest  drtWag  and  &t- 
velopment.  but  wtthln  two  yean  pratfuetlon 
cotild  be  ciqianded  to  300.000  barrels  a  day, 
providing  a  saving  In  the  balance  of  pay- 


ments that  would  amount  to  men 
billion  annually. 

In  response  to  the  Admlnistra^on 

quest,  the  Interior  and  Armed 

mlttees  in  the  House  have  prepare<i 
tlve  bills  which  the  House  plans 
and  vote  upon  at  the  same  time 
rior  bill  Is  more  to  the  Admlnlsti— 
Ing.  It  would  transfer  Jurisdiction 
oil  reserves  from  the  Navy  Depart 
Department  of  the  Interior  and 
thorize  production  at  the  maximun 
rate  untU  the  oU  ran  out.  The  p] 
could  be  contracted  out  to  a  private 
through  competitive  bidding. 

The  Armed  Services  bill  would 
reserves  under  Navy  ctmtrol, 
duction  of  200,000  barrels  a  day 
years,  and  would  require  that  this 
be   used    by,    or   exchanged   for.   t 
products  to  be  used  exclufilvely  by 
armed  forces.  Both  bills  would  e» 
Slope  In  Alaska  from  development 
has  been  further  geological  explc-— 
a  subsequent  decision  by  Congress 

It  is  clearly  desirable  that  the 
serves  except  In  Alaska  be  put  to 
use.  Unless  wells  and  supporting  f  l 
actually  in  use,  the  armed  forces  . 
rapidly  increase  production  in  the 
another  Interruption  of  foreign  sun' 
since  It  Is  desirable  to  keep  alive  tin 
of  a  petroleum  reserve  for  the  a 
the  more  cautious  approach  of 
Services  Committee  bill  Is 

a  long-range  national  energy  ^ 

gradually  taken  shape.  tlM  relatlv 

tance  of  production  from  the  navai 

can  be  better  assessed  after  three  years  of 

experience. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEM 


or  mDiAMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <»  RKPRESKNT^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speakei ,  one  of 
the  most  widely  respected  dlplc  mats  In 


Washington,  D.C.,  Is  the 
Ambassador    from    Argentina 
United  States,  His  Excellency.  Ale, 
Jose  Luis  Orflla. 

Ambassador  Orfila  was  recently 
ed  Secretary-General  of  the 
tion  of  American  States. 

I  believe  that  Members  of 
•with  a  particular  Interest  in  TJ.S, 
toward  Latin  America  will  reat 
great  interest  the  text  of  an 
with  Ambassador  Orfila  ccmducled 
Judy  Flander  of  the  Washingtoi 
and  appearing  in  that  newspaper 
16,1975: 
OiiFn.A  Seeks  Effective  OAS  as  Pirs  : 

Alejandro  Jose  Luis  Orflla.  socially 
Argentine  ambassador  to  the  United 
and  recently  elected  head  of  the 
of    American    States,    was 
Washington  Star  Staff  Writer  Judy 

Question.  The  OAS  has  been  wldel ' 
cized  as  Ineffectual  and  Its  role  calle  I 
more  than  ceremonial.  Why  did  you 
become  secretary  genwal  of  such  an 
zation? 

Obfila.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  the 
an  organization  that  has  eaonnotia 
tial.  First  of  all  It's  the  oaly  forom 
have   In   the   Western   Beaaisplban, 
Americas,  to  discuss  openly, 
realistically  the  problems  at  the 
It  seems  to  me  ituA  In  thla  partleulaz 
In  which  we  have  great  problens,  the 
leas  undoubtedly  will  become  the 
of  our  Western  Ideology.  Therefore, 
association  and  dialogue — aad  a  very 
fled  understanding — betweea  the 
the  south  with  the  United  State* 
highly  convenient  for  everyone 

Question.  Is  Cuba  one  of  VioteT 
OAS  move  to  lift  iU  li-yetKT  esitefyo 

Answer.  It  is  up  to  the  Indlvldaal 
nients.  The  OAS  wUI  OMet  July  IS 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to  review  the 
lean  Treaty  of  Reciprocity, 
view,  the  OAS  will  or  win  nat  4ecMe 
the  sanction  against  Cnka. 
vote  to  lift  the  sanction.  Ihaa  U 
to  the  individual  OAS 
make  their  own  decision  about  llftlni 
embargoes  with  Cuba. 
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Question.  Is  it  not  generally  accepted  th.tt 
U  the  OAS  ends  its  embargo,  tiie  U.S.  decision 
!■.  ill  be  to  follow  suit? 

Answer.  The  United  Slates  has  always  made 
i;  clear  that  it  will  abide  by  the  OAS  action. 
p.iit.  of  course,  we  do  not  know  for  certain. 

Qwestion.  Your  government  lia.s  already 
iil.ed  its  sanctions  agHinst  Cuba.  Cat'."t  it  be 
e\pected  that  your  recommendatiC'n  .-.ould  be 
U)r  OAS  to  follow  suit? 

Answer.  Argentina  lia?  resumed  coiupleie 
cUplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  But  I  liave 
;o  be  totally  unbiased  and  ;ic>t  in  any  v.ar 
iniUience  the  OAS  decision. 

Question.  Do  you  see  yourself  a*;  a  liaison 
between  the  Americas  and  tlie  United  ScHtes? 
Answer.  Yes.  I  feel  as  secretary  general- 
elect  of  the  OAS  that  would  be  exactly  what 
I  have  to  do.  Why  do  I  feel  that  I  can  do 
aomething?  Because  basicallj  I  am  a  Latin 
American.  I  am  an  Argentine,  and  I  ha\e  all 
the  characteristics  and  I  have  all  the  feel- 
ings and  reactions  of  the  Argeniiiiei?  and 
other  Latin  Americans.  But  at  tlie  same  time. 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  tlie  United 
States.  I  have  been  many  yeart;  in  this  couti- 
try.  I  believe  that  I  know  vlte  Aiuericaii  mind. 
tlie  American  people  and  the  w  ay  they  react. 
In  tills,  I  can  play  the  role  of  intt-rpreier 
•  ijecauKe  we  have  to  undcrsiai.tl  the  United 
States  as  much  as  the  United  Stai.es  lias  1o 
understand  the  Latin  Americans.  Tiiis,  to  me, 
is  tlie  greatest  role  of  tlie  OAS. 

Question.  Yoti  dont  thinli  die  OAS  1\as 
tji-fu  fulfilling  this  roie  very  well  in  tlie  past'.' 
Answer.  No,  1  don't  think  so.  llic  OAS,  in 
niy  personal  opinion,  has  lacl^ed  tlie  support 
oi  public  opinion  tliat  is  needed  »o  carry  out 
any  particular  political  task  at  political 
levels.  The  OAS  is  practically  unkuov.n  in 
■file  United  States  and  is  misunderstood  in 
Latin  ^imerica.  Tiie  job  of  tlie  new  secretary 
should  be  to  come  up  with  a  campaign  tliiU 
wi'i— to  use  the  English  e.xpre.ssion-  sell  ti» 
tiie  American  public  the  idea  oi  tlie  OAS. 
{ind  convince  the  American  pi;blic  thnt  tlie 
OAS  is  something  that  they  can  \\s.e  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Latin  Americans  their  ob;ecti-.ts. 
Tlieir  policies,  their  wants  and  needs.  ' 

Question.  Then  you  see  your.'^elt  to  some 
extent  in  the  role  of  a  "piitiHc  relations 
person? 

AnsLver.  No.  I  don't  believe  thai  ne  have  to 
do  only  a  public  relations  Job.  I  don't  want 
only  to  come  up  with  an  image  that  is  noth- 
ing btit  an  image.  I  want  to  convey  an  image 
that  is  tlie  result  of  substantive  things  that 
the  OAS  is  doing  for  the  people.  We  have  to 
get  programs,  we  have  to  come  tip  with  more 
decisions,  we  have  to  solve  more  problems  in 
order  to  give  concrete  results  in  the  relations 
betw  eeu  the  Latin  Americans  and  the  United 
States. 

Question.  During  your  20  months  as  am- 
bassador you  became  one  of  the  most  famotis 
hosts  in  Washington.  How  much  of  that  was 
for  Image  promotion? 

Answer.  You're  right,  I  became  famous  be- 
cause of  the  entertainment  at  the  Argentine 
Embassy.  But  I  always  said  that  was  a  means 
to  an  end.  And  the  end  was  to  create  an 
image  of  Argentina  through  having  more 
people  of  influence  in  the  United  States  know 
about  our  problems,  about  otirselves,  by 
coming  to  the  Argentine  Embassy  and  dls- 
ciis-sing  a  lot  of  subjects  and  a  lot  of  situa- 
tionis.  We  were  always  trying  to  project  the 
imaf,e  of  the  real  Argentina,  not  the  Argen- 
tina of  specific  Issues  like  violence— but 
rather  the  image  of  Argentina  of  violence 
plus  Nobel  prizes,  plus  musicians,  sportsmen, 
'jushiesses,  beauty,  tourism.  We  were  giving 
tlie  Americans  the  chance  to  Judge  us  not  by 
one  event  or  by  one  fact;  not  to  look  at  the 
tree  and  forget  the  forest  but  to  look  at  the 
complete  forest  and  see  that  we  are  a  country 
with  problems  but  also  with  great  expecta- 
tions, v-lth  great  hopes  and,  I  feel,  great 
people. 
Question.  Has  your  effort  been  troubled  by 
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the  concern  over  the  stability  of  yotir  govern- 
ment? 

Ans'.ver.  Well,  one  of  the  main  questions 
that  I  always  had  to  face  In  the  beginnUig 
of  iny  mission  here  was:  Wliat  is  going  to 
happen  to  Argentina  when  President  Peron 
died — because  you  know  he  started  his  term 
rather  old  and  not  exactly  in  the  best  physi- 
cal health.  I  always  said  that  I  felt  that  If 
the  president  were  to  disappear  or  die  Argen- 
tina vill  abide  by  its  Constitution.  I  was 
Jiappy  to  note  that  when  the  unfortun..te 
event  of  his  death  came  tip,  Argentina  abided 
by  the  Constitution.  We  have  not  changed. 
The  present  government  is  a  constitutional 
i4overnment  elected  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  people.  By  that.  I  don't  mean  that  we 
dent  have  problems  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  is  in  agreement  and  those  in  "the  op- 
po.sition  are  not  in  an  antagonistic  position 
but  in  constructive  opposition. 

Question.  Wliat  happened  whei'  Pcri<n  died, 
ill  '.frms  of  your  position  here? 

Answer,  "fiie  only  thing  that  1  received 
'.vere  iii.stvuctions  from  the  minister  of  foreign 
r-nairs  of  Art^entina  representing  tlie  new 
piesident.  Mrs.  Isabel  Peron,  to  carry  out  the 
sinip  exacrly  the  same  instructions  that 
Pre- idem  Peron  personally  gave  me  because 
l:;t-  new  {lovennneut  is  noMiing  but  an  ex- 
te:i'-i;!ii  oi  tiie  policy  of  President  Peron. 

Qiiesiuia.  Wasn't  some  of  tiie  concern  jus- 
lifipd  in  light  of  Perons  attitude  toward 
\Y?>s}iinotoii? 

.Answer.  Tiip  president  had  a  very  clear 
•  iiiireption  of  the  relationship  with  the 
irnitert  States.  He  told  me:  "What  I  want  is 
it)  maintain  a  dialogue  with  the  United 
Slates.  A  tlialo^ue  witn  dignity  in  which  we 
boll  are  equals,  in  which  their  Interests  must 
lie  respected  by  us  and  our  Interests  must 
be  respected  by  them.  I  don't  want  to  have 
the  image  that  some  people  in  the  United 
States  have  made  of  me  that  I  am  antago- 
nisiu-  townrd  the  U.S.  That  is  not  the  case," 
h^•  s.,id.  "1  am  a  nationalist.  I  am  an  Argeu- 
tiiu'  ijut  I  am  readv  to  deal  and  io  negotiate 
will!  evf-ry  coinitry  in  il>e  ivorld  wlto  can 
piirticipaie  in  the  objectives  that  we  have  for 
Ar;;entina.'  .\ti(i  I  carried  that  over  and  I 
h»\f  found  a  magniticeni  rasporse  from  the 
United  Stales.  Today— 1  might  be  bragging 
a  httie — I  am  proud  ii  say  that  we  are  in 
tiie  iiiyhi'st  peatc  of  our  relatioiis  between  the 
U'nti^rt  !«iales  and  Argentina. 


ON  REQUIRING  SENATE  CONFIR- 
MATION OF  AMERICAN  COMMIS- 
SIONERS TO  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL JOINT  COMMISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, when  H.R.  7500  is  brought  up  for 
consideration,  I  Intend  to  oflfer  an 
amendment  to  require  that  the  American 
Commissioners  to  the  Canadian-Ameri- 
can International  Joint  Commission  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  after  their 
Presidential  appointments. 

Although  the  International  Joint 
Commission— IJC — has  been  In  exist- 
ence since  1909,  Its  responsibilities  have 
never  been  greater  than  they  are  today. 
Originally  formed  as  part  of  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  potential 
border  problems  on  the  4,000  mile  Ca- 
nadian-American border,  the  UC's  re- 
.sponsibilities  have  evolved  to  great  Im- 
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poitance.  The  actions,  or  inactions,  of 
the  Commission  now  affect  millions  of 
Canadians  and  Americans  who  Uve  in 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  or  along  the  long 
international  border  from  Minnesota  tu 
Washington. 

The  Commission  over  tlie  years  has 
come  to  have  jurisdiction  over  areas  of 
water  pollution  control  and  treatment— 
especially  in  the  International  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1972  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States — hydroelec- 
tric power  generation,  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  water  level  management, 
among  others.  They  are  still  responsible 
for  settling  border  disputes,  water  di- 
versions, and  international  pollution 
questions  that  they  have  always  consid- 
ered. 

Water  levels  management  has  been  a 
l>articularly  visible  and  important  as- 
l>ect  of  the  UC's  jurisdiction  because  of 
the  unprecedented  high  levels  that  have 
occuiTed  over  the  last  several  years. 

Damage  to  homes  and  property  has 
been  tremendoas.  ':;ottages  and  beaches 
and  property  are  still  being  lost  dally  as 
eveiy  member  from  the  Great  Lakes' 
.shorelines  can  attest. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simple, 
it  requires  only  that  the  Senate  confirm 
Pi-esidential  appointments  to  the  Amer- 
ican section  of  the  IJC.  This  section  is 
meant  to  accomplish  several  things: 

1.  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Ameiican 
.section  of  the  Commission.  Canada  has 
seemed  to  take  the  role  of  the  IJC  more 
seriously  than  the  United  States  and 
currently  has  Commissioners  with  back- 
sromids  in  health  and  hj'draulic  ensi- 
neermg  and  public  service. 

2.  DLscomage  any  tendency  for  tht- 
American  section  to  become  a  patronage 
position.  The  tasks  that  confront  the 
Commission  are  too  important  for  the 
Congress  to  allow  a  man  or  w  oman  to  be 
appointed  simply  because  they  are  mem- 
bers of  one  party  or  another.  They  must 
have  a  proven  backgrovmd  of  expertise  in 
areas  of  hydrology,  foreign  affairs,  the 
environment  or  engineei-ing. 

3.  ReafSrm  the  importance  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission.  While  tlie 
role  of  the  IJC  may  have  not  been  signifi- 
cant earUer,  It  has  come  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely Important  international  body. 
The  Congress  must  mdicate  its  resolve  to 
make  the  Commission  work  as  it  was 
meant  to  and  provide  it  with  qualified 
and  capable  Commissioners. 

4.  Help  make  the  public,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  more  aware  of 
the  IJC  and  its  role  and  responslbUlties. 
It  is  also  equally  important  that  the 
Commission  itself  be  made  aware  that 
more  is  expected  of  it. 

I  emphasize  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  domam  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  is  not  limited 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  but  extends  to  all 
States  and  terrltoiy  on  the  Canadian- 
American  borders.  A  significant  area  of 
our  country  is  served  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  commerce  or  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  stands  to  be  affected 
by  the  actions  of  the  Commission.  Re- 
quiring some  congressional  accoimtabil- 
ity  from  such  an  agency  Is  not  too  much 
to  ask. 
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A  MAINE  INSTITUTION 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 

OP  UAXKB 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPR£3£NTATrV£S 

Tuesdav,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at 
least  three  ibiass  for  which  the  State 
of  Maine  is  knovn  throughout  the  Na- 
tion aod.  Indeed,  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world:  the  potato,  the  lobster,  and 
L.L.Bean. 

Bean's  has  been  an  institution  in  our 
State  ever  since  the  day  in  1912  when 
the  late  L.  L.  Bean,  ftd  up  with  slog- 
ging through  the  woods  in  soggy  leather 
boots,  sat  down  and  invented  the  "Maine 
hunting  shoe,"  the  single  item  around 
which  grew  the  sporting  goods  store  in 
Freepoi-t,  Maine,  which  bears  his  name. 
D^pite  its  humble  beginnings.  Bean's 
over  the  years  has  giown  into  an  Inter- 
national business  counthig  among  its 
customers  Supreme  Coml  Justices,  for- 
eign princes,  and  not  a  few  Members  of 
this  Chamber.  Yet  success  has  not 
spoiled  Bean's.  It  retains  today  the  air 
<rf  fitdid  Yan^cee  commonscnse  that  made 
L.  Ii.  Be^n  famous. 

Sunday's  edition  of  the  Boston  Globe 
carried  a  feature  story  by  Elaine  Shan- 
non which  recounts  in  much  greater  de- 
tail the  history  of  Bean's.  Fbr  the  bene- 
fit of  those  of  my  colleagrues  who  may 
be  as  yet  uninitiated  In  the  wonders  of 
L.  L.  Bean,  I  include  the  newspaper  ac- 
count at  this  point  in  the  Recoro: 
Kauvf.'s  h.  It.  Beam — Sport  Ooods  Scii-^ii-R 
FOB  Tus  Wbols  Woau> 
(By  Klaine  Sbaimon) 

FKecpokt-.  iUatt:. — In  Norember  1073.  Ad 
ibc  Mideast  wa«  settlUig  Into  a  Jittery  stale- 
mate after  tlie  Tom  Kippur  war.  Israeli 
troops  were  digging  into  Uie  Golan  Heights 
near  Syria's  border  for  what  wa?  to  be  a 
tense,  unpradletable  winter. 

It  was  tbe  desert-trained  army's  first  win- 
ter wartime  situation.  Cold  weather  gear  was 
needed  qujckly.  and  ihe  usual  supply  chan- 
nels were  too  slow. 

laratil  agenU  In  the  United  States  roiiud  a. 
souroe.  not  a  regular  military  supplier,  but 
an  outdoors  outfitter  and  mall  order  hottse 
With  a  reputation  for  (l)  merchandise  able 
to  fend  off  the  obdurate  mlaertes  of  Rev 
BogUnd  cold  spells  and  <3)  next-day  tititp- 
ptof.  A  nvli  order  for  bwaUag  boots.  6IK>w- 
■iMes  and  heavy  shtrts  ended  op  in  rtteport, 
Maine,  on  the  shipping  desk  at  li.  L.  Beau. 
Inc. 

Bean's  packed  the  order  off,  along  with  tbe 
rest  of  the  approximately  SOOp  parcels  the 
company  was  dispatchlx^  dsUy  to  customers 
MKh  as  farmers,  exeeatlves.  bousewlves. 
Movle  stars  or  foreign  royalty.  And  if  the 
Bean  people  were  impressed,  or  surprised, 
that  they  were  thus  sought  out.  It  didn't 
Bbow. 

"Ouess  they  heard  the  stuff  weara  for- 
ever.- shrugged  a  salesman.  "Keeps  their  feet 
dry."  said  angtber. 

U  L.  Bean,  Zdc.  (est.  1913),  a  rickety, 
raobUng  CB^Hrlum  on  Main  stieet  in  Free- 
port  (pop.  6600).  may  look  like  Just  another 
quaint  upoountry  store,  with  its  band-let- 
tend  signs  and  Its  eales  staff  of  retired  gaae 
wardscu^  aaotlMily  ladles  and  weU-ficrubbed 
rwsl  youths. 

In  taet,  tbe  wsathcred  white  building  above 
«ne  of  fteeport's  two  drug  storca  Is  the  bead- 
quarters  of  a  935  mmion  business,  four-fifths 
ef  Mileh  Is  dene  by  Ball  order.  In  a  state 
where  poverty  and  unemployment  are  acute 
and  chroiilo,  the  Bean  company  is  an  Island 
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of  corporate  success.  Over   the 
years.  Its  sales  volimie  has  growu 
ly.   by   almost  660   percent,   an4 
continuing  to  expaud,  though 
slower  pace,  during  tlie  prevailiu  j 

Over  the  years,  L.  I^.  Bean,  I 
<Mzae  something  of  an  iustifculioa 
crs  of  t<Jortiug  goods.  This  spring 
million  Beau  c&talogiics  were 
tomers  in  50  states  and  70  foreig 
Some  of  the  names  on  the 
WlUiam  O.   Douglaa,   Warreu   Bi 
Newman,  EUiel  Keuutdy.  John 
ter   Cronklte,   Jascha   Heifitz, 
water,  AdUl  Steveu.son  3d, 
John    Steuuis,    Dr.    Joyce    Br< 
Charles  Chaplin.  Archibald  Cox 
dorreza  of   Iran.   Chet   Athlns, 
Rockefeller. 

There  are  serious   liameis 
*:io  stop  by  regularly  on  the 
And  there  are  strangers  to  the 
factory  workere,  students,  salesmi 
who  pore  over  Bean   catalogues 
Imagine   the  rugged  shores  and 
Maine. 

Ij.  L..  Bean,  Inc.,  is  well  ^iiOiigh 
letters  addressed  'Bean's,  U.S.A. 
hunting  shoe"  frequently  find 
fteeport. 

The  Bean  company's  bua^e  oi 
nonsense   Yankee  conservatism 
estaiillshed  by  ita  founder,  Leon 
Bean  (motto:  "good  merchandl.si 
sonable  price")  is  probably  Its 
asset.  It  is  a  style  which  the 
agement,  presided  over  by  aean"< 
Iieon  A.  Gorman,  is  very  careful!  r 
successfully  preserving.  "Nobody 
cuee  us  of  being  flashy,"  says 

A  casual  visitor  to  Preeport  see  i 
street  store  much  as  L.  L.  Bean 
random   wings   wandering   here 
wberever  L.  I.  decided  he  needed 
room.  Its  outer  walls  are  plastere 
SmolLlng"  Bigiis.  Inside,  it  Is  a 
now  aisles  lined  with  stacks  of 
sers,  hats,  croes  country  6kis,  te 
bags,  parkas,  fishing   tackle, 
picnic  baskets,  traps,  grUls  ana 
all  sorts. 

The  otiicr  face  of   the   Bean 
thoroughly  modern,  and  It  is 
It   is   mostly   the   work  of  Leoi 
under  whose  leadership  the 
volume  rose  from  $3.8  million  h; 
ye.-ur  L.  L.  Bean  died  at  the  age  o: 
million  in   1074.  Gorman  has  n 
abandon  txie  old  store,  an 
ture  which  has  become  something 
elephant. 

But  down  the  road  about  a 
identlfyUig  sign  out  front  he  has 
110,000  square-foot  warehouse,  an 
ern  affair  with  splashes  of  red, 
indigo  on  the  walls  and  large, 
that  admit  streams  of  sunlight. 
was  designed  by  the  Cambridge 
firm  of  Symmes.  Mai  ml  tc  McK«  » 
house    the    company's    massive 
shipping  and  storage  operations 

Last  year.  861,173  parcels  were 
18,621  posted  on  a  single  day 
mas,  and  until  the  new  building 
last  August,  most  of  these 
been  cramped  Into  several  dark_  w 
tlons  of  tbe  downtown  store. 

Next   to   the    warehouse    Is    a 
60.000-equare-foot  buildhig,  for 
factory,  which  houses  Bean's 
Ing  and  clerical  operations. 

In  1970  Gorman  InstaUed  a. 
handle  the  paperwork  of  the  mail 
He  plans  to  acquire  an  even  larger 
an  IBM  370,  because  the  present 
slow."    The    telephone    banks 
brought    up    to    date    with    a 
WATS  line. 

For  aU  these  modernizations, 
tbe  spirit  afU  Ia.  Bean  and  of 
tliRt  dominate  the  placo.  In  1312 
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to  family  lore,  the  patriarch  was  fe< 
slogging  through  the  woods  In 
boots.  So  he  invented  the  "Maine 
biioe,"  which  featured  a  rubber 
bottom  sewn  to  a  weather-proofei  I 
laoe-up  Icgguig.  He  borrowed  $400 
manufacturing    and    marketing 
which  lie  adverti.sed  as  "designed  by 
who  ha.s  tramped  the  Mahie  wood 
past  18  years."  The  shoe  was  an 
success,  and  tlie  business  took  off. 
Today,  cobblers  standing  over 
ijsts   haud-sew   Jklalue   hunting 
o-licr  types  of  boots  and  mocassin.? 
was  done  by  Bean's  original  emplo; 
jear,    64,500    pairs    of    hunti.ig 
43,330   pairs   of   boo'.s   and   mocas.4ns 
made  in  the  renovated  factory  an<J 
o'.it.  Near  the  cobblers,  women,  bem 
ancient   black    Singers   stitch 
bags,  wood  riirriers  and  other  leath  ; 
In    all,    the    Bean    company 
mostly    by    old-fashioned    hand 
a'joat  o.ie-fifth  of  its  merchandise 

As  L.  L.  Bean's  reputation  grew 
liiie  of  goods.  He  ovttfitted  Arctic 
designed  shoes  for  tbe  Army  and 
ing  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
and  came   to   attract   a   loyal 
hunters,  campers  and  llshermen 
ESiglaud  and  across  the  country. 

Unt.l  1940,  the  bttsiness  was 
order,   but   so   many  people   would 
about  the  warehot'.se  trying  things 
Bran  decided  to  open  a  showroon 

In    1954,   the   store   began   stayl  ig 
"24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year." 
cided    to    Institute    that    practice 
hunters  and  fishermen,  would  show 
ring   for   the   night   watchman, 
that  he  fetch  a  pair  of  hip  boots 
hunting  license. 

"A  goodly  number  of  people  com^ 
fore  midnight,  and  few  do  come  in 
midnight    and    dawn,"    says 
tbe  Bean  company  treasurer  and 

'I  don't  know  that  we've  ever 
how  much  It  brings  in — the  three 
people  take  telephone  orders  tmd 
stock  as  well  as  selling.  But  we  think 
tatnly    worthwhile    in    terms    of 
service." 

Bean's  alters  its  line  of  mercba; 
extreme  conservation. 

"We're  not  one  of  those  fa^ion 
you  know,"  Lord  said.  "We  don't 
Investment  In  something  new  for 
We  put  something  new  on  the 
it  sell?,  then  maybe  we  put  it  in 
loji-iie." 

The  low-key,  soft-sell  tone  of 
well  reflected  in  Leon  Gorman 
lean,  bespectacled  man  of  40i,  Gorman 
in  a  small  office  decorated  with  his 
of  his  three  children.  His  easy-gotafg 
ner  belles  an  often  packed 
trtie  to  his  region,  he  is  not  given 
When  asked  to  explain.  In  an 
recently,  his  enviable  business 
man  said,  "Well,  we  did  our  best." 
When  pressed,  he  volunteered  thl 
"Oh,  we  don't  have  a  grandiose 
plan.  We  sell  products  that  work, 
like.   We   brought  our  product   Mni 
date.  W^e  used  better  advertising 
was  in  the  '60s,  the  economy  was  on 
There  was  Interest  In  the 
the  outdoors.  We  Just  had  the  right 
Hue  at  the  right  time.  There  were 
miracles." 

Gorman  says  he  intends  to  stay 
sophisticated    or    highly    technical 
downhill  skiing  equipment,  for 
mountain  climbing  gear.  His  emj 
his  grandfather'^  "meat  and  potato^' 
ness,  for  family  outings  and  casual 
men. 

The  big  sellers,  he  says,  are  the 
which  Bean's  has  been  known  for 
the  handmade  shoes  and  boots,  tbey 
c!injnois  and  plaid  wool  shirts,  sleeplfig 
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duffle  bags,  and  tents.  And  Gorman  says  he 
does  not  foresee  any  major  changes,  any 
i<ew  "Maine  hunting  shoe"  brainstorms. 

'-There  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything 
new  that's  as  good  as  the  old,"  he  sajrs.  "Well, 
t  here  is  one  thing  new.  You  know  those  Svrlss 
rimy  knives?  They're  heavy,  and  they  fall 
out  of  your  pockets.  We  started  making  these 
leather  sheaths  for  them  that  slip  onto  your 
l)elt.  We  can't  make  enough  of  them,  they're 
iPlUng  so  fast." 

Bean's  did  not  exactly  rush  this  revolu- 
tionary Item,  which  sells  for  $1.75,  onto  the 
market.  "Oh,  we'd  been  bouncing  it  arotind 
for  a  couple  of  years,"  Gorman  recalls,"  and 
we  finally  decided  to  go  ahead  and  make 
'em." 
Bean's  Is  not  everyone's  idea  of  perfection. 
Some  of  the  catalogtte  Items  are  decidedly 
unstylish.  You  can  buy  '50s  style  pork  pie 
hats,  but  you'll  search  in  vain  for  wide- 
legged  pants.  And  the  women's  styles  are 
considered  by  some  city  dwellers  to  be  down- 
right dowdy. 

And  some  of  the  clerks  will  not.  even  on 
busy  days,  be  rushed.  Vou  Just  have  to  wait 
in  line. 

But  what  the  Bean  company  trades  on, 
very  successfully,   is  its  reputation. 

For  friendliness.  A  telephone  c^>erator,  the 
Story  goes,  once  read  the  whole  catalogue  to 
a  long  distance  customer,  who  gratefully 
ordered  something  from  each  page. 

For  durability.  Bean's  will,  for  a  fee,  re- 
build partly  worn  hunting  shoes  because  old 
Mr.  Bean  ttsed  to  say.  "Throwing  away  the 
good  leather  uppers  is  like  thi'owlng  away 
a  five  dollar  bill." 

And  for  its  iron-clad,  money  back,  no  ques- 
tions asked  guarantee. 

Bean  regulars  also  seem  to  find  something 
reassiviiig  about  the  store's  stodgy  resistance 
to  change.  Bean  people  know  what  good 
bulness  is. 

So  it  was  with  elaborate  caution  that 
Bean's  undertook,  a  couple  of  months  back, 
to  enlarge  its  shoe  department  by  moving  a 
wall  25  feet  or  so.  The  spruce  paneling  on  the 
new  walls  was  carefully  matched  to  the  old 
walls.  In  fact  it  was  the  old  original  paneling, 
saved  and  refitted. 

Even  so,  says  Gorman,  "I  expect  we'll  get 
some  adverse  comments.  Some  of  the  old< 
timers  will  say  something  about  It." 

But  the  difference,  it  was  noted,  was  barely 
discernable. 
"Yes,"  he  smiled.  But  it's  Just  different. 


A  PARMER'S  WIFE 


HON,  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GEOKCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  BRINKLE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
the  Congress  are  always  elated  at  receiv- 
ing good  news  from  our  constituents,  es- 
pecially when  so  much  these  days  Is 
negative.  We  are,  after  all,  human,  and 
we,  too,  appreciate  hearing  the  positive 
every  so  often. 

Such  was  the  case  recently  in  response 
to  my  May  Legislative  Report,  which 
contained  a  tribute  to  the  farmers  of  the 
land,  appropriately  entitled,  "A  Farmer 
Today  Is  Many  "nilngs:  Most  of  All.  A 
Friend." 

A  constituent,  describing  herself  as  "a 
housewife,  a  mother,  but  above  all:  A 
farmer's  wife."  was  reminded,  In  reading 
this  tribute,  of  another  equally  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  wife  of  the  farmer. 
I  share  this  honest  look  at  the  farmer's 
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wife,  along  with  a  letter  from  the  young 
lady  who  shared  it  with  me,  and  know 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
enjoy  It. 
The  letter  follows: 

L.^ Grange.  Ga.. 

JHTIC  11,107',. 

Jack  BRiinu.£r, 

1/.S.  House  of  Represeniaiires, 

VJashington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Brinkley:  Since  I've  never  taken 
too  much  Interest  in  our  government,  I  was 
a  Lttle  shocked  at  myself  when  I  found 
myself  reading  your  last  Public  Document. 
I  thought  I  would  let  you  hear  at  least  one 
voice  from  the  pviblic  ear,  so  here  am  I. 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  little  story  about 
the  litUe  bird,  tbe  child  and  his  first  ex- 
perience with  death  from  the  First  Grade 
Teacher,  but  what  I  rcaUy  wish  to  conunent 
on  is  the  insert  about  the  farmer.  I  never 
before  realized  or  saw  a  description  of  a 
farmer  put  into  words.  The  insert  said  it  all. 
From  now  on,  I  shall  read  yoiu:  Public 
Document  with  a  different  degree  of  respect. 
Because  I  came  from  an  ancestry  of  farmers, 
I  ha\e  a  little  poem  for  you  that  the  wives 
have  pa£sed  from  one  to  the  other  for  pome 
time  nuw.  It  Is  as  foUows: 

A  Parmer's  Wife 
(By  Camela  Morgan) 
Perhaps  it  sounds  dull,  this  way  of    ife— 
To  spend  aU  my  years  as  a  farmer's  a'lfe; 
With  dishes  to  wash  and  clothes  to  mend. 
A  garden  to  hoe  and  chickens  to  tend; 
Canning   and  cleaning  and  washings,   too. 

Cows  and  horses  and  trips  Into  town. 
Neighbors  to  chat  with,  help  when  they're 

down; 
Fields  to  V.  atch  as  the  seasons  go. 
Should   I   ever   leave   this,   I'd   miss   it    .--o 
Guess  I  was  made  for  this  way  of  life, 
I  feel  so  right  as  a  farmer's  wife. 
Sincerely, 

Mns.  A.  Bi».\oo. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY- 
1975 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  world  marked  the  official  anniversary 
of  Baltic  States  Freedom  Day.  This 
solemn  occasion  marks  the  occasion  34 
years  ago  when  the  Soviet  Union  ruth- 
lessly deported  thousands  of  citizens  of 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  destroy  these  three  Baltic 
nations  which  had  acquired  their  free- 
dom after  World  War  I. 

Now  more  than  three  decades  later 
these  citizens  continue  to  live  under  tbe 
rigid  control  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
Despite  the  marked  advances  made  In  the 
international  scene  due  to  detente,  the 
Soviet  Union  remains  in  firm  control  of 
more  than  20  million  citizens  who  erijoy 
no  more  freedom  today  then  when  they 
became  satellite  nations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  various  points  in  the  20th 
century. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  been 
increasing  concern  registered  that  as  a 
concession  for  further  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  position  in  this  matter  might 
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be  subject  to  change.  I  and  numerous 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
introduced  a  resolution  maintaining  our 
position  of  nonrecognltton  of  the  Baltic 
States  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
resolution  is  designed  to  provide  this  ad- 
mlnisti-ation  with  increased  reasons  to 
•work  for  the  freedom  and  self  determina- 
tion of  all  peoples  under  the  forcible 
control  of  ttie  Soviet  Union. 

The  brave  people  of  Latvia.  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania  have  impressed  the  world 
with  their  strength  and  residve  to  re- 
acquire freedom.  This  particular  event 
is  marked  with  official  observances  In 
raa.ior  cities  aero.ss  the  Nation  and  pro- 
vides the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
with  assurance  that  we  in  the  United 
States  recognize  their  plight  and  are  con- 
tinuing oiir  efforts  to  gain  them  their 
freedom. 


ATIORNEY  FEES  IN  PUBLIC  INTEK 
EST  CASES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MAPSACHTSETTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\nV£S 
Tuesday.  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12. 
the  Supreme  Court  severely  crippled  the 
ability  of  public  advocates  tc  advance  the 
interest  of  consumers,  environmentalists, 
and  civil  rights  proponents.  In  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.  against  Wilderness 
Society,  the  Court  held  that  counsel  fees 
in  public  interest  litigation  are  not  ordi- 
narily recoverable  as  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  action  unle.ss  Congress  expressly 
authorizes  Uiem. 

Together  with  the  chaii-man  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  (Mr.  Eowaros) 
and  New  York  (Mr.  Ottingeb)  ,  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bills  which  will  overturn 
the  Alyeska  decision  In  cases:  First,  seek- 
ing review  of  Federal  agency  action 
which  adversely  affects  consumer,  en- 
vironmental, or  civil  rights:  and  second, 
challenging  the  denial  of  civil  or  consti- 
tutional rights  by  public  officials  or  pri- 
vate persons.  Both  bills,  if  enacted,  will 
go  far  to  restore  the  capacity  of  in- 
dividual citizens  to  protect  these  vital 
interests. 

I  am  having  both  bills  inserted  here 
so  that  Members  will  be  apprised  of 
their  content: 

HJt.  7969 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 

to  provide  reasonable  attorney  fees  In  cases 

Involving  clvn  and  constitutional  rights 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatlvet    of    the    United    States  '  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 

XI  of  tbe  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUoaing  new 

section: 

"Sec.  1107.  In  any  clvU  action  to  recover 
damages  or  to  secure  equitable  or  other  re- 
lief under  the  Constitution,  or  any  provision 
of  law  which  provides  for  the  protection  of 
clvU  or  constitutional  rights,  tbe  court  In 
its  discretion  may  allow  the  prevailing  party 
other  than  a  governmental  entity  or  any  • 
officer  thereof  acting  In  an  oSldal  capacity, 
reasonable  attorney  fees  as  part  of  tbe  oosti^ 
and  the  governmental  entity  or  officer  Bball 
be  liable  for  such  costs  and  fees  the  same 
as  a  private  person." 
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H.R.  7968 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judl- 
ctal  review  of  agency  action)  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  tlie 
recovery  of  attorney  fees  a^  a  part  of  costs 
In  certain  civil  actions  to  obtain  Judicial 
review 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Svnalc  and  House  of 
H-'preaentaticea  of  the  United  States  of 
Avieriea  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  chapter 
7  of  Utle  6  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
HDiended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"S  707.  Attorney  fees  and  conts. 

"In  any  section  or  proceeding  to  review 
agency  action,  wliere  the  party  Heeklug  re- 
view challenges  agency  action  on  the  grovinda 
its  adversely  affects  civil  or  constitutional 
rights,  or  consumer  or  environmental  inter- 
ests, and  the  party  seekUig  review  substan- 
tially prevails,  the  court  may  assess 
against  the  United  States  reasonable  attorney 
fees  and  other  litigation  costs  reasonably 
Inctnred." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  7 
of  title  5  of  Uie  United  States  Code  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tlie  following 
new  Item: 

"§  707.  .Attorney  fees  and  costs." 


ON  WORKIN'  ON  THE  RAILROAD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVtS 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
members  are  especiaUy  concerned  over 
the  recognizable  problems  that  beset  the 
American  Railroad  Association.  The  con- 
gressional district  that  I  represent  is 
especially  concerned  over  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  Rook  Island  Rail- 
raad  has  encountered. 

An  arUclc  by  Paul  Kclma,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  29  Tinley  Park  (111.) 
Star  Tribime,  addresses  this  subject  in  a 
very  timely  and  fascinating  manner,  and 
looks  into  the  economic  problems  that 
are  faced  by  tlie  rnilroad  industry.  Al- 
though the  article  is  directed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  local  community,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
therefore,  I  insert  the  article  at  this 
time: 

...   ON   WoRKIN'   ON   I  HE  RAILROAD 

Every  time  I  drive  over  the  Rock  Island 
tracks  on  Oak  Park  Avenue,  I  think  aboiit 
the  railroad  and  the  economy. 

That's  not  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
.  No  doubt  anyone  who  drives  over  the  Rock 
Island  tracks  on  Oak  Park  avenue  thinks 
about  the  railroad  and  economy. 

And  about  damaged  suspenstons,  diilerent 
routes  and  strangimg  railroiiul  ofBcials. 

But  I  think  about  engineers  swearing  at 
the  traffic,  yardmasters  swearing  at  switch- 
men and  switchmen  swearing  at  each  other. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1971 
I  was  pretty  bard  pressed  for  a  Job.  Not  a 
Kood  situation  for  a  college  kid  without  a 
dcholarahlp,  a  penchant  for  chain  smoking 
and  In  need  of  a  new  set  of  golf  clubs. 

Tlirough  a  kind-hearted  soul  with  the  piUl 
to  get  me  a  Job,  however,  I  wound  up  work- 
ing as  a  yardman  in  a  south  suburban  raU- 
road  yard. 

Por  those  who  don't  know,  a  yardman  in 
1971— from  my  two  and  a  half  months  of 
experience — was  someons  who  did  little  more 
than  carry  a  signal  lamp  and  scratch  bto 
liead  under  his  baseball  cap.  He  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  that  class  of  people  who 
six  hours,  got  paid  for  eight 
most  of  the  way  through  the   . 
watching  out  for  stray  box  cars 
I  was  thrilled. 

The  first  thtag  I  had  to  do  wa 
"ihe  proper  equipment."  This  coii 
'.\et  suit  (to  work  hi  all  kinds  of 
a  pair  of  lineman's  boots  (to 
wrted  rusty  nails  underfoot),  ... 
ball  cap  (something  to  scratcli 
under). 

The    second    thing    was    >,.,„ 

materials  from  the  yard  secretary 
•  Inded  a  lamp  and  booklets  that 
lo  do  everything  from  reading  _.^ 
io  how  to  tie  my  slioelace  while  cu 
ins;  an  exit  from  a  moving  engine. 
Tlie  next  items  were  three  "tour 
on  the  three  shifts  at  three  yard 
>Iere  I  was  supposed  to  leain  ht 
ttiose  fine  instructions  to  practical 

Instead  1  learned  how  to  dodge 
r:u-R,  liow  not  to  break  my  necl 

iracks  and  how  to  fight  off  . 

ist«  who  weren't  pleased  with  tlie 
rnplne  that  had  to  work  across 
■■eciion. 

I  quickly  developed  the  ha'nts 
over  my  shoulder,  fearlessly  s'l 
underfoot   and   staying    iu   the 
<  ro»«!ings. 

I  also  learjied  how  easy  it  o?.n 
I  be  fine  art  of  being  lazy  to  a  , 

My  first  full  shift  was  at  the  ... 
irom  which  cars  are  pushed  over, 
and  allowed  to  roll  Into  tracks  c 
other  cars  going  to  the  same  place 
According  to  one  senior  lam{ 
Though,  the  hump  is  where  cars  a 
lied  into  various  tr.tcks,  get  mixei 
have  to  be  resorted. 

I  learned  this  while  yawning  in 
room  of  the  himip  tower,  sharpening 
ily  to  balance  on  the  narrow  benche 
ialling  otr.  I  commented  to  an  old  ti 
liow  efficient  the  bump  operation  w. 
After  he  stopped   laughing  and 
sealed  back  down  to  euting  his 
he   explivlned   that   abotit   live   tl.„ 
.shift  a  car' goes  into  the  track  ol 
c-hoosing.  The  engine  and  crew  to 
car  belongs  have  to  catch  It. 
This  sport,   called   "hog  chnsin 

nated  in  times  past  when  an  

master  let  a  couple  of  hog  cars  go 
wrong  track.  The  engine  and  crevi 
catch  it  missed,  there  was  a  dis 
and  the  crews  on  that  shift  .spent 
the  day  chasing  hogs  out  from 
cars. 

This  is  another  railroad  paslim^ 
yams  in  between  yawns  and  shoot 
in  box  cars.  (I  knew  an  engineer 
bored,  so  to  amuse  himself  he  bou 
and  practiced  dotting  the  I's  on 
car  letters.  He  was  pretty  good.) 

My  favorite  yarn  was  passed  on 
gineer  whose  forte  was  trying  to 
mainline  switchmaster  to  electric 
that  weren't  ttimed  in  his  directios 
poptU&r  with  the  yard  repair  crews 

His  story  was  aJjout  a  car  that 
the  httmp  into  an  empty  track,  .. 
yard    unnoticed    and    down    the 
through  a  set  of  switches  left  lined 
engme  passing  by  earlier. 
It  arrived  about  two  miles  late: 

northern  section  of  the  village  of 

The  rule  being  that  "what  you 
have  to  find,"  a  crew  from  the  hump 
out  in  search.  Motorists  at  several 
along  the  way  were  startled  by  the 
lone  box  car  wheeimg  its  way  thro„, 
mg  gates.  Seconds  later  an' engine 
after  it,  sparks  flying  from  the  : 
and  choice  words  flying  from  the  »-, 
entoiu^e  concluded  with  a  whit< 
chasmg  the  engine.  (He  gave  itp  wl 
engine — caught  the  car  and  starte 
way  back.) 
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Some    things   I    found    more 

tiiough,  because  they  happened 

there,  scratching  my  head  under  my 
baseball  cap. 

One  night,  for  instance,  I  was  „„ 
the  htunp  (actually  I  was  finishing 
two     hours     of     my— officially — i 
Juncli)    when  a  box  car  rolled   by 
iJlonde,  teen-aged  girl  on  the  end  of|it 
After  everyone  rushed  to  the  tower 
dows  to  get  a  better  look,  the  car  was 
the  girl  was  politely  helped  down 
to  a  nearby  coffee  house.  Not  knc. 
else  to  do,  yardmaster  left  her  there. 
We  found  out  the  next  day  she 
.nway  from  her  home  in  Blue  Island 
All  of  Tvhicli  makes  me  think 
economy,  while  I'm  preparing  my  stoi^ach 
the  Rock  Island  crossing. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  writing  ahbut 
things  that;  we  did  on  the  railroad  w^Ue 
uring  out  ways  to  go  home  early.  _. 
for  instance,  were  short.  So  were  shif^ 
erally,  we  would  work  for  six  hours  i 
v.ere  told  by  the  yardmaster  to  "tie  ,, 
home) .  But  we  got  paid  for  eight  houi  s 

There  are  other  Jobs  like  this, 
painting   guard  rails  on   the 
working  for  tlie  city  of  Chicago. 

Like  these,  railroad  life  is  one  of 
in  the  hot  sun  with  the  knowledge  v~. 
paycheck  will  be  larye  and  the  physici  ,1 
is  ]iinit«d. 

The  Rock  Island  tracks  could  make 
think  about  the  economy — what  it 
ypf )  s  a  (to  pufl  what  it  is  today. 
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MISSED  VOTES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

>)y   NRW   YORK 
IN    liTt::  IIOU.SP;  OF  REPRESENTAlllVKi; 


Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 
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M.-.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  „ 
Uiist  month,  because  of  my  wife's 
and  subsequent  recuperation 
operation,  I  have  had  to  miss  a 
of  rollcall  votes.  I  wish  to  recon 
what  my  position  would  have  beej 
I  been  present  and  voting. 

Rollcall  No.  202,  motion  to  pasi 
5357,  authorizing  funds  for  the 
tioii  of  tomist  travel:  Yes. 

Rollcall  No.  204,  on  House 
461.  the  rule  to  consider  H.R.  , 
Indochina  migration  and  refugee 
a  nee:  Yes. 

Rollcall  No.  214,  on  House  _ 
4710,  the  role  to  consider  H Jl.  „ 
Defense  Department  authorization 

Rollcall  No.  242,  on  the  confen 
port  on  H.R.  58S9,  supplemental 
priations  for  fiscal  year  1975 

Rollcall  No.  268,  on  the  motion 
conunit  H.R.  4925,  which 
Public  Health  Service  Act:  No. 

Rollcall  No.  270,  on  the  motion 
agree  with  Senate  Amendment 
H.R.  5899— the  Senate  would  .. 
eluded  among  the  supplemental 
priations  $700  million  of  funds  .. 
road  transportation  improvement 

Rollcall  No.  291,  on  the  Sharp 
nient  to  impose  civil  penalties  on . 
bile  manufactm-ers  whose  fleets  _ 
meet  fuel  efficiency  standards — to 
6860;  the  energy  bill:  Yes. 

Rollcall  No.  292,  on  the  Guyer  „ 
nient  (to  phase  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  radial  tires  over  a  5-year 
to  H.R.  6860:  No. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  MASS  DE- 
PORTATION TO  SIBERIA  OP  THE 
BALTIC  PEOPLE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jum  17,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  15th  of  June  1940,  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
were  invaded  and  occupied  by  Soviet 
forces.  This  occupation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  turned  into  cruel  oppression  of  the 
Baltic  people  as  the  takeover  failed  to 
subdue  the  spirit  of  these  people.  The  So- 
viets promptly  began  deportation  and 
banished  100,000  of  the  Baltic  citizens  to 
slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia  1  year  later. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  illegally  incorporated 
these  three  small  countries  into  its  huge 
structure.  Throughout  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation tens  of  thousands  of  the  Baltic 
people  were  kiUed  and  about  a  million 
were  deported  to  serve  time  in  slave  lalx)r 
camps.  Since  then  these  people  have  suf- 
fered from  the  collectivization  of  their 
farms  and  the  nationalization  of  their 
industries.  They  have  been  persecuted 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  in- 
doctrinated through  tiie  Soviet  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Currently  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference recognizes  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania. The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  should  not 
agree  to  such  a  recognition  by  that  body 
on  this  policy.  House  ConciUTent  Reso- 
lution 3  must  be  supported  as  it  calls  for 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  remahi 
one  of  nonrecognition  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Any  Federal  legislation  that  would  rec- 
ognize the  Soviet  Union's  claim  to  the 
Baltic  States  must  be  defeated. 

As  citizens  of  a  free  nation,  we  must 
urge  that  our  liberties  be  extended  to 
those  deprived  of  them  in  the  Baltic 
States.  The  United  States  should  never 
be  reconciled  with  the  tragic  fate  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  citizens  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  The 
rights  of  Baltic  self-determination  must 
be  protected. 

The  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  look  toward  the  United  States 
for  hope  and  inspiration  and  for  the  day 
when  freedom  may  once  again  prevail  in 
their  lands.  Any  change  hi  UJ3.  policy 
toward  these  States  discourages  the 
hopes  of  these  captive  people. 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  joint 
resolution  requesting  Governor  Carey  to 
proclaim  June  22,  1975,  "Commemora- 
tion Day  of  the  Mass  Deportation  to 
Siberia  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians."  Conducted  by  the  Lithua- 
nian-American Wayside  Shrine  Com- 
mittee and  the  LithuEmian-Amerlcan 
Community  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  ceremonies  will  be  held  to  show 
New  York  State's  support  for  nonrecog- 
nition of  Soviet  annexation  and  to  re- 
mind citizens  of  the  massive  deportation 
that  occurred  34  years  ago. 

In  this  ase  of  closer  communlcatloa 
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and  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Soviets  must  be  urged  to  adhere  to 
the  respect  for  the  individual.  Support 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  end  of 
oppression  of  all  peoples  within  the  So- 
viet Union,  especially  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States,  must  be  rendered. 

I  believe  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
this  Congress  to  maintain  nonrecogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  On  this 
anniversary  of  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Day,  we  should  acknowledge  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  to  independence  and 
look  toward  the  day  when  they  will  re- 
side in  their  homeland  triimiphant  In 
freedom. 


SEX  DISCRIMINA-nON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NOBTU  CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation  providing 
congressional  disapproval  of  the  recent 
regidations  of  the  Department  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare  pertaining  to  sex 
discrimination  in  athletics  and  sports 
programs.  As  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
June  3,  1975,  and  published  on  Jime  4, 
1975  in  the  Federal  Register — ^volume  4. 
pages  21128  following  pages — these  reg- 
ulations include  many  features  that  in 
and  of  themselves  ai-e  desirable  and 
worthwhile.  They  also  contain  require- 
ments that  amoimt  to  destructive  med- 
dling in  intercollegiate  athletics.  Totally 
apart  from  whatever  virtues  these  regu- 
lations may  possess,  there  is  no  basis  for 
this  or  any  Federal  department  to  con- 
cern itself  with  a  responsibiUty  for  ex- 
tracurricular activities  which  receive  no 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Accordingly,  these  regulations  should 
be  rejected  and  sent  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretaiy  of  HEW,  because 
they  are  inccmsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972. 

As  to  the  merits,  I  pei-sonally  favor 
encouraging  girls  who  are  qualified  to 
compete  for  positions  on  varsity  sports 
teams  that  do  not  involve  body  contact 
That  would  a  priori  eliminate  football, 
hockey,  basketball,  wrestling,  baseball, 
and  some  track  events.  ITie  HEW  regu- 
lations allow  the  same  exclusion  because 
of  the  obvious  dangers  of  serious  physical 
injiuy. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  women  students  are  Interested 
to  form  e  team  and  If  competition  Is 
available  at  the  other  schools  then  they 
should  be  encouraged  with  necessaty 
equipment,  coaching,  access  to  playing 
areas,  and  official  school  approvaL  TTie 
HEW  regulations  provide  for  this  with 
the  alternative  that  If  there  are  insuffi- 
cient candidates  for  a  girls'  team,  then 
individual  female  athletes  must  be  per- 
mitted In  noncontact  sports  to  try  out 
for  the  men's  team  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive skills.  I  support  that  concept. 
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What  I  do  not  support  is  tlie  intrusion 
of  this  Federal  agency  in  an  area  that 
is  subject  to  no  Federal  financial  aid  and 
no  clear  authority  for  Federal  regulation. 
The  merits  of  part  of  these  HEW  regu- 
lations would  more  appropriately  be  the 
subject  of  recommended  legislation 
rather  than  another  case  of  bureaucratic 
lawmaking. 

I  object  strongly  to  the  requirements 
in  these  regulations  relating  to  athletic 
scholarships.  While  reforms  may  need  to 
be  considered,  the  HEW  rules  are  too  de- 
structive. I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  a  college  providing  scholarships  on 
.the  basis  of  athletic  abiUty.  The  HEW 
regulations  set  this  consideration  to  be 
secondary  to  quotas  based  on  sex,  by  re- 
quiring that  the  ratio  of  athletic  grants- 
in-aid  awarded  to  men  versus  women  in 
student  athletes  must  be  the  same  as  the 
ratio  of  men-to-men  participating  in  all 
athletic  teams. 

Nothing  could  be  more  discriminatory. 
For  one  example,  if  a  college  provides 
athletic  grants-in-aid  only  for  football 
and  basketball,  it  would  be  requu-ed  by 
HEW  to  provide  a  proportionate  number 
of  scholarships  to  women  in  noncontact 
sports.  Male  students  in  noncontact 
sports  would  not  be  eligible  for  such 
scholarships.  Even  if  the  college  there- 
fore changed  Its  poUcy  to  provide  schol- 
arships to  male  athletes  in  noncontact 
sports,  not  only  would  this  further  drain 
the  limited  financial  resources,  but  even 
then  males  in  noncontact  sports  would 
receive  less  scholarship  aid  than  females 
in  noncontact  sports  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers — tills  is  inescapable  under 
the  HEW  rules  for  as  long  as  any  schol- 
arships are  awarded  in  contact  sports. 
The  HEW  regulations,  in  the  second 
place,  make  no  allowance  whatsoever  for 
the  proposal  by  tlie  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association— N.CJ^J^.— to  ex- 
empt the  number  of  athletic  grants 
awarded  in  revenue  producing  sports.  It 
is  difficult  enough — impossible  in  many 
instances — for  a  college  or  university  to 
balance  its  present  football  scholarships 
against  such  revenues.  While  some  in- 
stitutions have  sufficiently  profitable 
football  and  basketball  teams  to  subsi- 
dize other  sports,  the  large  majority  do 
not  These  programs  would  all  be  severely 
damaged  by  the  HEW  requirement  that 
amounts  to  a  bm-eaucratic  tax  levied  up- 
on revenue  producing  athletics  to  finance 
schcdarships  for  members  of  w(»nen's 
teams. 

Consider  a  third  point  that  the  regula- 
tions pertainhig  to  athletic  scholarships 
are  clearly  discriminatory  against  males. 
It  would  be  fair  to  provide  that  women 
members  of  varsity  teams  be  awarded 
scholarships  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
ability.  Moreover,  It  would  not  be  de- 
fensible to  deny  an  athletic  grant-in-aid 
to  a  superior  female  tennis  player  if  less 
proficient  male  tennis  players  receive 
such  grants.  This  regulation  goes  beyond 
that,  however,  because  as  a  practical 
matter  it  will  require  such  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  to  women  athletes  whose 
skills  are  not  adequate  to  make  the  men's 
team.  Rather  than  coimteractlng  dis- 
crimination, that  will  Instead  discrimi- 
nate against  any  male  student  who  Is  not 
proficient  enough  to  make  the  men's 
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team — even  if  he  happem  to  be  competi- 
tively superior  to  every  female  student 
who  Is  required  by  HEW  to  receive  an 
athletic  grant.  Presumably,  he  would  be 
(Usqualifled  from  ti-ying  out  for  the  wom- 
en's team  as  a  way  to  supplant  the  avail- 
able scholarships.  Should  it  be  argued 
tliat  the  foregoing  chauvinistically  as- 
sumes male  superiority  in  athletics,  then 
I  would  counter  that  I  make  the  same  as- 
siunptlons  which  HEW  makes.  If  oui-  as- 
sumpticHis  are  false,  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  simply  require  that  athletic  grants-in- 
aid  be  inade  only  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive athletic  ability  without  regard  to 
sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  regiilatioui.  are  an 
excessive  and  unsound  invasion  of  the 
athletic  programs  of  our  schools  and 
colleges.  They  should  be  rejected. 
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A  REAPPRAISAL  OP  BIG  BUSINESS 


HON.  ROBERT  £.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  often 
In  politics  we  find  that  the  image  is  more 
important  than  the  reality.  For  years,  the 
image  of  a  businessman  we  have  been 
conditioned  to  accept  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  proverbial  money- 
changer in  tlie  Temple,  or  the  stingy 
miser  and  the  thieving  Babbitt. 

The  ever-incisive  Nick  Thimmesch 
has  written  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  10.  1975  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  I  bi-ing  it  to  your  at- 
tention. In  "A  Reappraisal  of  Big  Busi- 
ness." he  points  to  the  need  for  capital 
formation  in  a  free  economy,  without 
which  prosperity  is  denied  to  everyone  in 
society.  He  also  lurges  businessmen  to 
stop  being  so  defensive  in  Uie  face  of 
emotional  attacks  on  our  free  enterpi-ise 
system.  These  attacks  are  often  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  the  least  productive 
sector  of  our  economy,  government. 
A  Reappraxsai.  of  Big  Business 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washincton. — Pot  yean,  those  popnlur 
ogres,  banks  and  corporations,  yelled  that 
taxes  were  too  high,  profits  too  low  and  free 
enterprise  was  lu  peril.  Ob,  how  many  salads 
were  sbrleveled  and  digestive  juices  inter- 
rupted by  those  thundered  warnuigs  at  bour- 
geoisie business  luncheons  and  dinnei's. 

Btit  the  public  rightfully  Ignored  such 
cries  of  calamity,  for  banks  and  corporations 
proq>ered  mightily  la  the  postwar  period. 
The  salons  of  executives  and  money-changers 
grew  posh,  and  their  suburban  premises  re- 
flected unusual  prosperity. 

'Small  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  long 
siege  of  Naderism  and  other  autl-eslabllsh- 
ment  attack,  business  turned  up  unpopular 
m  the  poUs,  its  credibility  limping  and  its 
spirits  down. 

Small  wonder  that  a  survey  conducted  in 
April  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  (ORC) 
snowed,  for  example,  that  the  public  believes 
that  the  average  automobile  manufacturer 
makes  about  20  times  as  much  profit  after 
tK.xe.s  as  the  company  actually  does. 

Whafs  Interesting  about  this  ORG  survey 
is  that  well-educated,  high-income  people 
.->!>are  this  public  rolsronceptlon.  Somehow, 
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business  has  cried  "wolf"  too  ofter 
souls  believe  Its  spokesmen  any  jore. 

Profits,  as  not  enough  people 
necessary    for    investment— expansion 
modernization  of  productive  capac  ty 
cent    years,    despite    headlines    ah  sut 
(gross)  profits,  the  basic  manufaci  uriug 
dustrles  sviffered  a  great  decline  in 
its,  and  the  earnings  slide  fur 
current  recession. 

The   unhappy  result  is  that 
States  Is  slipping  way  behind  the 
industrialized  world  In  real  economic 
In  fact,  a  survey  of  the   1960-19f0 
shows  the  United  States  18th 
30  advanced  economies  of  the  wi 
even  with  Ireland,  and  several 
of  Luxembourg.  The  United  Kingfom 
the  cellar  in  this  tab\ilation,  and 
ister  Harold  Wilson  complains  pleity, 

U.S.  industry  suffers  a  serious  capl  tal 
and  an  executive  like  Ian  MacGregpr, 
man  of  the  American  Mining  Cc 
wait  a  minute,  hold  your  boos, 
it,  "probably  the  most  important 
facing  our  country  at  the  momen 

On    Mutual    Radio's    Reporters 
MacOregor  explained  the  America  i 
lion  of  "bemg  a  marvelous  capita', 
has  been  seriously  eroded  since  V  orld 
II."  and  seriously  questioned  wh  ;ther 
United  States  can  provide  new  Jobs 
the    energy    problem    without 
changes"  lu  the  public  attitude 
ital. 

Even  with  population  size  levelifi 
million  new  Jobs  must  be  created  i 
five  years  in  the  United  States.  It 
lo  $40,000  m  capital  to  create  evei 
The  best  estimate  is  that  in  the  n 
tliere  will  be  $2.6  trillion  avaUabU 
Investment  but  that  $4.1  trillion  U 

Much  of  the  problem  is  lodged 
lUude  of  political  figure.s,  governnf  nt, 
lie -advocacy  devotees  and  even  in 
trade — the  media.  Somehow,  biisini  ss 
celved  as  "bad,"  profits  as  "too  high 
need  for  capital  a  mystery  we'd 
think  about.  Curiously  enough,  an 
uiunber  of  labor  leaders,  the  men 
economics  by  studying  the  Indus 
are  trymg  to  extract  raises  and  beuffitci 
are  sharing  the  concern  of  execut 
industry's  ability  to  expand. 

Labor  leaders  get  around  ihe  vfcrld 
they  know  that  the  American  indus|i' 
is  at  least  two  years  older — and  less 
than  those  of  Europe  and  Japan.  I 
long  before  tlie  United  States  will 
ous  disadvantages  in  the  tough 
jor  world  markets.  Tlie  present  re 
I  hen  seem  lilce  gix)d  time.-i. 

It  Is  hard  for  the  likes  of  n^e 
business  as  an  underdog,  but  in  t 
ability  to  reinvest  profits  and  sUi 
the  ring  of  world  competition,  one 
say  our  guys  have  the  upper  hand. 

Too  mucii  of  our  wealth — up 
^rotfs  national  product — is  going  infc 
productive  sector,  namely  governn  ent 
too  dilHcult  for  people  to  save  n  oney 
more — thus  providing  capital 
are  not  given  incentives  to  plow 
into  new  investment.  Tlie  wild  swi 
cal   and   monetary  policies  by 
makes  corporate  planning  a  nighti|iare 

And  It's  the  businessmen's  faul 
Too  many  basiness  executives 
Tlie  comforting  corporate  womb,  to( 
lo  speak  out  or  to  get  into  the  ring 
They  are  allowing  a  great  economi< 
the  UJS.  economy — to  run  down, 
sputter.  Even  half-SocialLst  Sw 
allow  Iti  engine  to  fall  into  di.sre]^: 

If  there  Ls  not  improvement  in 
reiuvestmpnt  .situation  soon,  man; 
critics  who  helped  damage  the  oiije 
lous  engine  will  be  standing  there 
at  It  for  not;  pravlrtii)^  all  llie  g<xi 
In  vestei>-ear. 
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THE  SLOW  DEATH  OP  FREED<)M 
PORTUGAL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRAN  : 

OF  nxiNois 
JN  1  ill:;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'ltVES 


Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 


neirly 
til  "ive 


Ur  Ion, 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ha 
efifective  in  preventing  Soviet 
from  succeeding  in  its  desire  to 
into    Western    Europe.    By 
strong,  the  Alliance  has  for 
years  enabled  its  members  to 
freedom. 

Yet,  while  NATO  provides  an 
means  of  i-esponding  to  physical 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
any  other  potential  enemy,  it  is 
in  its  planning  for  an  internal 
takeover  of  one  of  its  constituent 
bers. 

Unfortunately,  the  cmTent 
in  wliich  Portugal  finds  itself 
dilemma.   The   revolution  which 
threw    Portugal's    ti'aditional 
tarian  regime  now  threatens  to 
upon  the  people  of  Portugal  a 
ment  far  more  tyrannical  than 
history.  Already,  freedom  of 
of  the  press  have  come  imder 
tack.  Although  the  Portuguese 
clearly  showed  in  the  recent 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  ruled  b; 
munism,  the  Communists 
appear  to  have  a  stranglehold  on 
rent  mllitaiy  government 

A  recent  articles  illustrates  Uie 
tion  being  faced  by  the  people  of 
gal.  Helen  Gibson,  writing  from 
for  tlie  Cliri.stian  Science  Monitor 
that, 

When   "lie   Garretts,  descendants 
famous   Portuguese   poet   Elmelda 
came  home  to  their  900-acre  farm 
day-trip  to  Lisbon  last  month,  the] 
soldiers  barring  their  way.  The 
in  charge  told  them  the  farm  now 
to  workers  and  the  soldiers,  and 
^^ould  later  advise  the  Garretts 
v.'ould  be  allowed  to  pick  up  their 
bLlongiiig.s. 
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The  fact  is  that  thousand.s  of 
guese  are  fleeing  the  country, 
slowly,  i.s  beiiig  destroyed.  And,  although 
it  would  be  efficient  and  effectiv*  in  tin 
assault  upon  Portugal  by  Soviet  troops, 
NATO  is  impotent  to  defend  the  fi  eedom 
and  integrity  of  Portugal  from  sufarersive 
attack  from  within. 

Unless  we  develop  an  effective  strategy 
to  respond  to  events  such  as  those  which 
are  now  occuri-ing  in  Portugal,  the  future 
of  freedom  in  many  Western  nations  may 
soon  be  at  stake. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
article,    "Portugal's    Middle-Cla$ 
odus."  which  appeared  in  the 
1975  i.s.sue  of  tlie  Christian  Scienc 
itor  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
time. 

Pom  vcAV'ti  Miodi^-Class  ExoDtl^ 
(By  Helen  Otbson) 

Lisbon. — When  the  Garretts,  descAndauts 
of  the  famous  Portuguese  poet  Almel  la  Oar- 
rett,  came  home  to  the  OOO-acre  far  a  after 
a  day-trip  to  Lisbon  last  month,  the;  found 
soldiers  barring  their  way.  The  lieutenant 
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in  charge  told  them  the  farm  now  belonged 
TO  workers  and  the  soldiers,  and  that  he 
would  later  advise  the  Garretts  whether  they 
v.ould  be  allowed  to  pick  up  their  personal 
ijelongings. 

Now  the  Garretts  are  leaving  revolutionary 
Portugal  for  Brazil — part  of  an  upper-and- 
n'.lddle-class  exodus  involvhig  all  kinds  of 
people,  from  landowners  to  waiters,  in  num- 
bers estimated  to  reach  hito  the  thousands. 

"Everyone  we  know — doctors,  lawyers, 
architects — they're  all  leaving  for  Brazil.  No 
one  feels  sure  about  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try," said  Mrs.  Maria  Garrett.  "Now  our  farm 
lias  been  occupied,  we're  leaving,  too." 

(Brazil  was  settled  by  Portuguese  and  is 
Portuguese -speaking.) 

The  trouble  at  the  Garrett  farm  had 
started  the  previous  month  when  teen-age 
temporary  workers  had  demanded  to  be  made 
permanent.  The  family  refused,  for  they  had 
enough  full-time  staff.  The  teen-agers  then 
went  to  the  local  military  tinit,  and  a  licuten- 
:int  took  over.  All  the  workers  still  loyal  to 
t.lie  family  were  locked  up,  then  dismissed. 

Although  COPCON.  the  powerful  military 
security  force  in  Lisbon,  at  first  .showed  some 
concern  over  the  illegal  takeover— the  farm 
was  too  small  to  come  under  a  new  agrarian 
reform  act — they  did  nothing.  Tlie  next  thing 
the  Garretts  heard  was  that  their  dairy 
cattle,  their  furniture,  clothUig,  and  personal 
belongings  had  been  sold  to  pay  the  workers' 
wages.  They  also  heard  that  the  farm  had 
lost  a  number  of  slieep  and  cattle  because 
the  animals  had  been  locked  In  stables  \ii'lth- 
out  food  or  water  for  several  days — forgotten 
v.hile  the  workers  and  soldiers  talked  politics. 

"I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  retrieve  some  of 
our  things,"  said  Mrs.  Garrett.  "Now  all  I 
want  to  do  Is  to  leave  the  country.  My  hus- 
band has  gone  to  pieces — he  built  the  farm 
up  from  nothing  25  years  ago." 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  weekly  Espres.so, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  newspapers  that  is 
free  of  Communist  control  and  that  ever 
criticizes  the  government,  lamented  over  the 
"thousands  of  technicians  that  are  about  to 
reestablish  themselves  In  Europe,  the  United 
Slates,  Canada,  and  BrazU." 

Joining  them  are  hundreds  of  business- 
men purged  from  middle  and  upper  manage- 
ment In  insurance  companies,  banks,  fac- 
tories, and  commercial  enterprises,  who  have 
been  blacklisted  and  unable  to  get  further 
.1ob.s.  They  are  leaving  the  country  to  the 
strains  of  the  latest  poptilar  song,  the  lyric 
of  which  goes,  "Come  on,  let's  beat  up  the 
bosses." 

But  it  is  not  only  the  profes.siona!s  and 
businessmen  who  are  leaving. 

A  head  waiter  at  Sancho's,  a  popxilar  dov.n- 
town  restaurant,  says  he  is  arranging  his 
dociunents  for  emigration  to  Canada.  He  had 
invested  his  savings  in  a  few  sliares  in  the 
business,  but  says  he  now  is  willnig  to  lose 
them  all  to  be  able  to  leave  the  country. 

"With  the  way  things  are  going,  this  res- 
taurant will  be  closed  lu  three  months'  time," 
he  said  bitterly.  "But  let  the  workers  have 
it.  and  try  to  run  it.  We  can't." 

Union  troubles  recently  closed  aU  iiotels, 
restaurants,  and  cafeterias  for  several  days, 
and  the  government  forced  the  owners  to 
Riga  up  large  Increases  for  the  staffs.  Now 
that  a  dishwasher  can  earn  $320  a  month  and 
waiters  between  $370  and  $520,  many  hotels 
iind  restaurants  say  they  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  stay  in  business.  The  owner  of  a 
tourist  hotel  In  the  southern  Algarve  coastal 
region  told  one  of  his  guests  that  he  had  had 
to  borrow  money  from  the  government  In 
order  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  previous 
month's  wages. 

But  at  Sancho's,  the  waiters  them^lves 
are  not  happy  about  the  situation. 

"It's  aU  very  well  for  the  unions  to  push 
for  pay  Increases,  but  if  the  restaurant  closes, 
we'll  have  no  Jobs,  and  we'll  never  be  able 
to  get  new  ones,"  one  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Unemployment  Is  the  topic  of  many  wor- 
ried conversations  In  Portugal  Just  now.  The 
government  acknowledges  6  percent,  but 
economists  say  this  Is  based  on  Incomplete 
statistics  and  place  It  at  nearer  15  to  20  per- 
cent. 

"I'm  told,"  said  the  waiter,  "that  I  can  get 
a  good  Job  in  Brazil." 


NEVADA  SALUTES  IRISH 
SHOWBAND 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Ml'.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
visitors  to  the  State  of  Nevada  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Showband,  who  carry 
the  message  of  America  to  Ireland  and 
to  Europe. 

One  of  their  most  moving  arrange- 
ments is  an  "American  Trilogy"  which 
they  play  and  smg  in  America  and  in 
Europe. 

The  unique  arrangement  features  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  'T)ixie," 
and  "America  the  Beautiful."  The  "Am- 
erican Trilogy"  is  always  preceded  by  the 
acknowledgment  that  our  country  is  at 
peace  after  once  being  divided,  and  by 
the  hope  for  an  Ireland  at  peace. 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  members  of  the 
Irish  Showl>and  will  be  greeted  In  Las 
Vegas  by  Irish  Consul  General  Brendan 
Moran. 

I  beUeve  that  their  contributions  to 
the  better  understanding  of  America 
and  American  ideals — here  and  abroad — 
desen^e  attention  and  -  recognition,  and 
I  am  delighted  they  will  receive  this 
recognition  in  Las  Vegas  on  Jime  22. 

I  join  with  all  Nevadans  in  saluting  the 
Irish  Showband.  I  am  sme  that  the  many 
prominent  Nevadans  of  Irish  descent,  hi- 
cluding  our  Gov.  Mike  O'Callaghan,  will 
provide  a  true  Nevada  welcome. 


RIGHTS  OF  RETARDED  CIllZENS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlfVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mav 
8.  1975,  J,  Stanley  PotOnger,  Assistant 
General,  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  delivered  an  address 
before  a  symposium  on  the  placement  of 
mentally  retarded  persons  in  nursing 
home  settings. 

Mr.  Pottinger's  speech  is  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  htigation  affecting  the 
rights  of  retarded  citizens.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  handicapped  citizens  will  bene- 
fit from  Mr.  Pottinger's  speech  and  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Speech  by  J.  Stanley  PoTTiNctR 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  The  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  Symposium  on  Nursing 
Homes  because  of  the  Importance  of  the  sub- 
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Ject,  because  of  our  role  in  dealing  with  it, 
and  because  of  our  need  to  examine  where 
we  ought  to  go  from  here. 

WYATT   VERSUS   STICKNEY 

The  CivU  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  participating  in 
litigation  concerning  the  constitutional 
rights  of  retarded  citizens  since  1971  when 
U.S.  Federal  District  Court  Judge  Frank  M. 
Johnson  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  requested 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  court  In  the 
now  famotis  Wyatt  v.  Stickney  case  concern- 
ing the  care  provided  to  Alabama's  institu- 
tionalized mentally  retarded  citizens.  In  the 
Wyatt  case,  we  presented  facts  to  the  court 
which  showed  the  cruel  and  unusual  prac- 
tices which  existed  at  the  Partlow  State 
School  for  Retarded  Persons  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 

We  also  presented  to  the  court  the  testi- 
mony of  Phil  Ross,  the  Executive  Director 
of  this  As.sociatioii.  which  was  of  Immense 
value  to  the  court  in  establishing  the  stand- 
ards necessary  to  implement  meaningful  re- 
lief Ui  that  case.  We  supported  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  treatment  for  our  institu- 
tionalized mentally  ill  and  retarded  ciiizeus 
in  the  Wyatt  case,  both  in  the  trial  court 
and  on  appeal  In  the  fifth  circuit,  wlure  the 
right  to  treatment  was  attumed. 

Since  Wyatt,  we  have  devoted  an  increas- 
ingly larger  litigation  effort  to  protect  thi- 
rtghts  of  our  retarded  citizens.  In  September. 
1974.  we  established  the  Office  of  Special  Liti- 
gation to  conduct  Utigation  concerning  the 
rights  of  children  and  physlcaUy  and  men- 
tally handlcapprd  persons  of  all  ages.  We  are 
now  participating  as  plaintiff-lntervenor  or 
as  a  friend  of  the  court  in  law  suits  to  estab- 
lish the  right  to  treatment  for  institutional- 
ized mentally  ill  or  retarded  citizens  in  New 
York  (the  Willoubrook  case),  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama (the  Wyatt  case),  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and'  Nebraska. 

Moreover,  we  have  filed  independent  »c- 
tions  as  plaintiff  concerning  mental  retarda- 
tion institutions  in  Maryland  and  Montana. 
In  our  case  in  Louisiana  {Gary  v.  Stewart). 
we  are  for  the  first  time  becoming  Involved 
In  the  private  chUd  care  industry.  In  thai 
case,  Louisiana  has  contracted  with  private 
care  facilities  in  Te.vas  to  care  for  their  de- 
pendent and  neglected  emotionally  disturbed 
and  mentaUy  retarded  children.  VVe  have  in- 
tervened in  the  case  to  assist  the  court  in 
estabUshing  appropiiate  standards  of  caie 
for  these  children. 

More  recently,  we  participated  iu  the 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Willotcbrook 
case  In  New  Tork.  The  court  has  accepted 
the  detailed  relief  incorporated  In  that  con- 
sent decree.  Tlie  decree  provides,  among  other 
things  that  WiUowbrook  will  be  gradually 
reduced  in  size  from  Its  current  population 
of  approximately  3,000  to  a  total  of  250  resi- 
dents over  a  six-week  period.  Tlie  State  oi 
New  York  has  shown  admirable  concern  for 
Its  retarded  citizens  In  agreeing  to  the  re- 
quired relief  and  has  set  an  example  which 
other  states  could  weU  follow. 

BIGHT   to   TREATMENT 

The  first  right  to  treatment  case  has  now 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  The  case,  called 
O'Connor  v.  Donaldson,  concerns  the  fail- 
ure of  Florida  to  provide  treatment  to  an 
Involuntarily  committed  mentally  ill  person, 
and  was  heard  by  the  court  in  January  ol 
this  year,  ^^^^ile  we  did  not  participate  di- 
rectly In  Donaldson,  the  Solicitor  General 
did  indicate  our  support  for  the  right  to 
treatment  hi  that  ca.se  through  a  letter  to 
the  court.  We  are.  of  course,  hopeful  that 
the  Supreme  Court  wlU  define  and  uphold 
the  constitutional  right  to  treatment.  We 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  clearly 
defined,  feasible  and  understandable  right 
to  treatment  as  the  law  of  the  land  for  In- 
voluntarily Institutionalized  raentallr  hnu- 
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dicapped  pemaifl.  Including  mentaUy  re- 
tarded cltiaene,  te  Ukely  to  btt  accomplished 
soon. 

Improving   conditions   In   Institutions   la 
Important,  of  course,  but  tbere  are  related 
Issues  of  equally  critical   importance.  Civil 
commitment  to  and  confinement  In  any  in- 
Rtltutiona]  setting — even  those  made  more 
desirable — still  constitutes  a  substantial  de- 
nial of  persona]  liberty,  particularly  where 
the  persons  Involved  are  not  accused  of  a 
crime  and,  typically,  are  not  given  the  pro- 
cedural protections  accorded   criminal   de- 
fendants. The  federal  courts  have  developed 
the  constitutional  principle  that  a  person 
whose  liberty  has  been  denied  pursuant  to 
clvU  process— that  Is,  not  as  punishment  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  for  some 
other  lawful  state  purpose  such  as  the  treat- 
"XPt  and  protection  of  mentally  retarded 
persona — ^must    be    confined    In    a    manuer 
which  is  the  least  restrictive  of  personal  lib- 
erty, commensurate  with  the  treatment  needs 
of  the  person  whose  liberty  has  been  denied. 
Thus,  the  nature  and  duration  of  confine- 
ment must  l>ear  a  reasonable  relaUoushlp  to 
the  purpose  of  confinement.  Mentally  handi- 
capped persona  whose  particular  conditions 
do  not  warrant  the  almost  total  restriction 
of  personal  liberty  resulting  from  Institu- 
tionalization must  be  placed  In  freer  set- 
tings. This  Is  not  to  say  that  all  institutions 
are  Inherently  evil  or  are  unable  to  rehabili- 
tate. Bather,  it  Is  to  recognize  that  lustltu- 
tlonallaatlon  constitutes  a  severe  encroach- 
ment on  personal  liberty  and  that  therefore, 
under  our  system  of  laws  which  holds  per- 
■ooal  Ubnty  paramount,  only  those  persons 
vhoaa  conditions  truly  require  it  should  be 
soeonfined. 

otunsirruiioNAMZAnoH 

State  mental  retardation  and  mental 
health  systems  are  feeling  a  double  pressure 
to  deinstitutionalize  their  residents  as  a 
result  of  the  right-to-treatmeut  litigation. 
First,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  cases. 
Institutional  couflnemeut  may  have  a  deblli- 
tatlve  effect  on  some  residents  with  a  result- 
ing regression  in  their  life  skills. 

Our  participation  as  a  litigating  friend  of 
th«  court  in  the  WiUowbrook  case  was  pri- 
marily directed  toward  demonstrating  these 
physical,  intellectual,  emotional  and  social 
ngneiBloaa  In  order  to  support  our  demand 
Tor  further  relief  in  that  case.  One  response 
to  the  debUltative  effects  of  improper  insti- 
tutionalization that  some  institirtlons  have 
resorted  to  Is  to  remove  the  residents  hastily. 

The  second  pressure  to  deinstitutionalize 
residents  stems  from  the  relief  ordered  by 
federal  courts  In  the  right  to  treatment 
eases  which  often  requires  the  addition  of 
nibstantlal  numbers  of  staff  based  upon  the 
numbers  of  residents  in  the  Institutions  and 
their  treatment  needs. 

If  the  resident  population  remains  static, 
oourt-Tcqnlred  Increases  in  staff  presents  a 
substantial  financial  burden  to  the  Instltu- 
tloB.  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  operating 
the  same  institution  with  less  staff.  A  rapid, 
significant  drop  in  the  total  resident  pecula- 
tion helps  resolve  the  immediate  financial 
problem  of  obtaining  more  favorable  staff- 
paUent  ratios.  Am  a  result,  the  pressure  on  an 
institution  to  delnstltutionaltage  iU  residents 
precipitously  may  be  substantial.  The  poe- 
sibla  damage  to  mentaUy  retarded  residents, 
who  have  been  ooodltloned  to  depend  upon 
the  institution,  may  also  be  substantial  if 
Pi^iwr  program  support  is  not  provided  on  a 
oontlnulng  transition  basisL 

We  have  reoenUy  received  Information 
that  nursing  homes  and  other  boarding  fa- 
culties are  being  used  In  several  states  as 
facilities  where  mentally  retarded  persona 
may  be  placed  as  an  alternative  to  continued 
i^stitutlonaliaatlon.  While  such  placements 
may  often  be  appropriate  baaed  upon  the 
treatment  needs  of  individual  patients,  we 
are  concerned  that  resldenta  of  Institutions 
may  be  subjected  to  a  "dumping"  process 
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where,  after  years  of  InstltuU 
they  are  placed  in  facilities  wl 
capable  of  treating  them  or  are 
for  themselves. 

We  believe  that  the  right  to 
which  we  and  many  others  have 
hard  to  establish,  lucludee  the 
to  prepare   residents  for   non 
life,  and  to  provide  appropriate  j. 
port  after  deinstitutionalization 
mentally  handicapped  citizens  ., 
in  community  placements  of  all 
will  be  able  to  retain  a  maj 
of  their  personal  liberty  and 
maximum  use  of  their  human  a 
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Recently,  as  this  symposium 
conditions   in   the    nursing   horn 
have   been   receiving   widespread 
The  Information  contained  in 
ernmental  reports  and  major  n 
Indicates  that  the  conditions  In  __ 
ing  homes  may  be  as  deblUtatl  re 
conditions  were  In  some  of  the  s  * 
tutlons  with  which  we  have  becon:  s 
Ixjng  and  thoughtful  conslderatia  i 
given   to   whether  nursing  home 
proprlate  placement  alternative. 
tally  retarded  persons. 

The  Senate's  Subcommittee  on 
cave  Reports  in  Nursing  Home 
United  States:  FaUure  in  Public 
the  conditions  In  a  substantial 
nursing  homes  are  truly  shocking 
mittee    report    (Supporting    ~ 
December   1974)    Is  a  litany  of 
nursing  homes.  Some  of  the  mos 
abuses  found  were:    negligence  1 
death;  intenUonal  physical  injury; 
poor  food;  unsanitary  conditions; 
ards;  lack  of  dental  care;  lack  oi 
chiatrlc  care;  untrained  and  1 
sonnel;  lack  of  activities,  and  _ 
unauthorized  use  of  restraints.  . 
of  horribles  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
we  found  at  Partlow  in  Alabama 
lowbrook  In  New  York. 

The  Special  Ck>mmlttee  on  Agin 
further  that — 

"Thousands  of  elderly  patient 
transferred  from  state  mental 
to  nursing  homes.  .  .  .  Thte  trend 
partially  by  progressive  thinking 
reduce  patient  population  in 
sonal    institutions.    Another 
son,  however,  may  be  cost.  ...  It 
states  an  average  of  $800  per  ^- 
month  to  care  for  mental  patient 
hospitals  while  these  same  Indi 
be  placed  In  boarding  [nursing] 
substantially     reduced     cost.     i. 
'wholesale  dumping'  of  patients 
made  In  several  states." 

Although  the  Special  Commltte 
ferring  here  to  the  placements  of 
ill  patients  In  nursing  homes,  thi 
to  a  possible   "dumping"  of 
tarded  patients  is  obvlotis. 

At  the  request  of  Congress.  th< 
ment  Accounting  Office  conducted 
survey  of  nursing  homes,  which 
certified  for  the  Medicare  and  Me 
grams,  and  reported  on  Mareh  18, 
as  many  as  72  percent  of  the  nun 
in  its  sample  faUed  to  meet  major 
code  provisions  which  are 

federal  medlcare/medicaid .  .„ 

peara  that  a  aubetantlal  number  . 
homes  oonstituto  a  danger  to  the 
well-being  of  their  residents, 
We  are  aware  of  the  fire  hazards 

by  some  nursing  homes  and  are 

to  end  the  danger.  On  October  11 

lowing  a  referral  tram  the  Dep 

Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare 

clvU  suit  (VnUei  States  v. 

of  Pennsylvania)   In  the  U.S.  „ 

in  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania  to 

fire    safety   regulations    concemlnj 

nursing  homes  which  house  the  be: 

of  Medlcare/Medlcald  throughout  fennsyl- 
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vanla.  Prior  to  our  filing  suit,  there  . 
several  fatal  fires  in  Penn^lvanla 
homes  and  it  had  been  determined 
fires  were  caused  by  violations  of 
Medicaid  fire  safety  regulations.  V/( 
that  this  suit  constitutes  a  major 
waid  in  protecting  the  rights  of  re; 
nursing  homes. 

It  is  clear  that  more  persons 
moved  from  Institutional  settings 
in  freer  evironments,  and  for  the  ..^ 
this  Is  a  long-overdue  trend.  But  thl 
in  setting  for  persons  committed  to 
of  the  state  does  not  relieve  the 
responsibilities  to  protect  such  ^-. 
hann,  or  to  provide  the  kind  of 
treatment  that  Is  designed  to  give 
a  real  chance  to  maximize  their  hi 
and  enhance  their  ability  to  cope 
environment. 
The  state  cannot  relieve  itself  of 

btitutlonal  obligations  merely  by 

with  a  privately  operated  facility  to 
services. 

Fire  hazards  and  other  dangerou 
tioas   that  have   been   exposed   In 
homes  must  be  remedied  before  thej 
used  as  a  placement  alternative.  Whe 
particulai-  non -institutional  setting, 
Ing   nursing   homes,   will   comply 
constitutional  treatment  standard 
upon  whether  the  basic  treatment 
each  patient  can  be  met  in  that  set. 
vlously  danger  to  one's  life  from  fire 
Is  not  consistent  with  any  form  of 
treatment. 

But  .sound,  effective  delnstit„ 

depend.s  upon  steps  taken  prior  to 
as  much  as  after.  It  la  likely  that  a 
who  has  been  confined  in  an  ins 
a  substantial  period  of  time  will 

.distance  in  preparing  him  to  fu 

non-Institutional  setting.  Just  as  he 
quire  assistance  after  transfer  to 
continued  successful  adjustment. 

COMMUNlrT-BASED  TACtU^lIES 
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Our  experience  in  the  right  to  treatment 
cases  is  that  only  a  small  niunbsr  of  i  e 
persons    require    instltutlonaUzatio^ 
va.st  majority  of  presently 

retarded    persons    could    _r, ^.^ 

placed  and  treated  In  a  variety  of  - 
nlty-based  facilities.  But  placements 
kind  ought  to  be  consistent  with 
cipl©  of  "normalization."  That  is. 
vlronment  mtist  permit  the  lndl> 
tarded  person  the  opportumty  to 
as  any  other  nonretarded  person,  at 
sofar  as  his  condition  permit". 

To  the  extent  that  a  nursing 
be  enth«ly  a  geriatric  faculty,  it  . 
be  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
zation  to  place  a  young  mentally 
patient  there.  The  persons  who  are 
to    interact   with   retarded    persons 
represent  a  wide  spectnun  of  apes 
ties  and  should  Include  a  substantia 
ber   of  persons   of   the  mentally 
person's  age  group. 

A  final  consideration  is  whether 
tailed  standards  concerning  care  i 
ment  set  forth  in  such  decisions 
are  applicable  to  oommunlty-bosed 
in  general,  and  to  nursing  homes 
The   court   in    Wpatt  set   forth   __ 
which  included  considerable  detailed 
as  staff-patient  ratios.  While  many  o 
standards  have  general  ^>pllcabUity 
facilities  where  retarded  persons  are 
the  specific  relief  in  that  case  was.  of 
designed  to  meet  the  specific 
sented  in  that  case. 

Different    patient    groups    with    . 
needs  in  different  settings  may  weU 
different  staff-patient  rattoa  and  tl^ 
The  constitutional  "^if^ttv  te  not  th  kt 
cifio  predetermined  latloe  be  met,  bi  t 
effective  care  and  treatment  la  piovtd  id. 

The  law  must  retain  its  traditional 
bility  to  permit  the  development 
treatment  modes  !n  the  profession  i^d 
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the  same  time.  Insure  the  rlgiit  of  pergonal 
liberty  of  our  mentally  retarded  citizens  is 
protected.  For  that  reason,  the  movement 
To  protect  the  rights  of  retarded  citi/ens  is 
•n-opeeding  forward  f,t  an  ir.ctpafir.^'.y  greatcv 
.".ixed. 

The  traditional  prac-iu-e  ol  r(';r.mitting 
nunitally  retarded  pevscns  to  Ivivyie  imper- 
sf.iial  institutions  is  under  nttack.  A^  author 
David  Rothman  has  pointed  cut,  inptitu- 
ilonr.llzation  has  beeti  toe  seducM-.e.  As  re- 
.sponsible  officials  and  fociety  ns  a  whole, 
•.c  .''uccumbed  too  easily  to  t'.\o  tn'.'.pry  thnt 
inpi'ely  keeping  retarded  patleriis  behind 
v.ii'ls  v.ould  do  some  go<id.  Betiuit^e  confine- 
iiicnt  of  the  patient  wjis  so  efi<Uy  confMi.ed 
I'ith  the  improvement  of  Uie  pa's'-ut,  abuses 
Ijrollferated. 

Deinstitutionalizaticai  .wmsi  tlierefore 
continue  for  those  who  will  benefit  from  it. 
Ov.v  vigilance  must  be  iicRlritHined  to  insure 
iliiit  proper  care  and  trefitmeiit  will  coii- 
riuue  to  be  provided  in  freer  .settiuf;s  for 
our  most  helpless  class  of  citizen.';. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  proud  to 
rontinue  to  play  an  sctive  ro'.e  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  importrii'.t  pre:i  of  poiisti- 
uitional  1.1W. 


RURAL  RENAISSANCE  A  I'  ROL'ND 
TOP 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEX.\S 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF«EN  VATTvrrs 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mi-.  Siieaker.  although 
there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
actual  population  of  Romid  Top,  Tex., 
is  79,  97,  or  106,  there  is  little  doubt  Uiat 
this  Fayette  Coimty  hamlet  has  gained 
international  renown  during  the  last  5 
years,  due  in  good  measure  to  the  ac- 
claimed pianist,  James  Dick. 

Mr.  Dick,  a  member  of  the  foculty  at 
the  University  of  Te.xas  at  Austin,  or- 
ganized the  International  Festival  In- 
stitute in  this  rustic  central  Texas  locale 
and  recently  the  fifth  annual  gathering 
there  drew  the  top  names  in  classical 
music  from  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Paul  Hume,  who  has  distingui.shed 
himself  as  a  critic  for  many  years,  re- 
ported on  this  mercurial  event  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  insert  Mr.  Hiune'.j 
article: 

An  IntERNATION.' L  FESm-AL-lNt-HiVlC 

Round  Top  Is  a  town  on  a  wide  cun-e  in 
a  road  that  winds  through  rural  Texas.  Its 
neighboring  towns  tre  Winedale,  LaGrango, 
Brenham  and  Carmine.  If  you  enter  Round 
Top  from  the  southwest,  the  sign  that  tells 
you  you  are  there  .sajs:  "Pop.  97."  But  tho 
printed  program  nnnounclug  the  "Official 
Presentation  of  the  Bicentennial  Flag  to  tho 
Town  of  Round  Top,  Tex.,"  dated  June  7, 
1975,  clearly  states,  "Pop.  79."  If  you  drive 
toto  Round  Top  from  the  northeast  you 
would  see  the  figure  106.  Even  if  you  split  the 
difference.  Round  Top  Is  still  liot  going  to 
come  out  a  large  metropolis. 

Yet  to  Round  Top  last  year  went  pianist 
Lili  Kraus,  singer  Mauree'i  Forrester,  the 
Cleveland  Quartet,  the  full  Houston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Sixten  Erhling  and 
the  Houston  Symphony's  Chamber  Orches- 
tra. This  year  Round  Top  will  be  rtsitcd  by 
the  symphonies  of  Houston  and  Dallas  as 
well  as  the  Fort  Worth  Touth  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. The  Tokyo  String  Quartet  will  bo 
thera,  too,  along  with  cellist  PaiU  Olefsky, 
well-remembered  In  Washington,  and  violin- 
ist Leonard  Posner. 


Wliat  ave  these  noted  musicians  doing  In 
Bound  Top?  Well,  there  Is  a  sign  that 
strotches  across  the  road  into  the  town.  It 
says,  "International  Festival-Institute,"  and 
it  means  what  it  says. 

The  festival,  the  taraiiichild  of  pianist 
Janips  Dick.  Is  now  in  its  filth  year.  It  i.« 
A  sumnier  center  for  pianists,  but  Dick  has 
a  view  of  tiie  music  world  tl\at  takes  in  far 
more  tlian  a  Stelnway's  88  ke>s.  The  fir.vt 
American  prizewmuer  in  tiie  Tchaikovsky 
C(jinpet.iUon  in  Moscow  to  be  iiivited  to  rt- 
f.iin  and  serve  on  the  Jury.  Dick  has  al.so 
i.ilttii  lop  honors  in  ihe  Leventntt  and  Bu- 
son'  Oouipeiitions. 

In  his  regular  techings  i;t  tlie  Vnlversity  of 
Te:.MS  in  Axistin,  as  well  as  in  his  concert 
perionnances.  Dick  emphasizes  the  broadest 
a.'^pects  of  the  piano  world.  His  pupils  are 
rtiiiinded  of  chamber  music,  of  .song  litera- 
tiivo.  and  of  the  repertoire  for  piano  with 
both  chamber  and  full  orchestra.  Ihey  are 
al.so  required  to  play  what  Dick  calls  ".service 
concerts." 

Tliese  are  concer).s  ir»  churches,  hospitals, 
senior  cltl^'ens'  homes,  prisons,  places  where 
music  often  does  not  travel.  This  requirc- 
'lunu  is  made  not  only  while  tlie  .voung  piun- 
is>rs  ave  under  Dick's  immediate  supervision, 
but  also  during  those  time.s  of  the  year  when 
iliey  may  be  working  on  their  own  or  under 
oilier  teachers. 

At  Round  Top.  the  students  have  inir>sual 
opportunities  both  t^  hear  end  to  study  with 
world-famous  artists.  Lili  Kraus  not  only 
jjlayed  but  gave  master  classes  and  regu- 
lar le~hons  while  she  wa.«  there.  Maureen  For- 
rester liot  only  sang  a  recital  but,  together 
Willi  her  own  pianist,  gave  a  demonstration 
and  discu-'-^ion  of  the  Interrelationship  of 
singer  and  pianist,  and  her  accompanist 
added  his  own  insights  concerning  that  ne- 
tjlei t.a  tii'ld.  Tills  year.  Gwendolyn  Koldof- 
.'ky  of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
will  continue  that  dlscus.^ion,  talking  about 
nooonipanying  songs,  with  special  consiUoni- 
tion  of  ihe  £-ongs  of  Ravel. 

Wlieu  sucli  ensembles  as  the  Cleveland  and 
Tokyo  String  Quartets  visit  Round  Top,  they 
play  concerts,  with  Dick  JoUiiug  them  in  a 
wide  variety  of  literatiu*  for  piano  and 
strings.  They  also  disctiss  the  problems  of 
string  players  and  various  approaches  to  the 
repertoire. 

Concerts  at  Round  Top  are  played  from 
the  Mary  Moody  Northern  Pavilion  stage,  a 
large  portable  acoustical  shell  which  once 
stood  on  the  White  House  grounds.  It  was 
from  that  stage  that  President  Lyndon  John- 
son made  his  Pageant  of  Peace  speech  the 
last  time  he  lighted  the  White  Hoitse  ChrLst- 
nias  tree. 

There  are  marked  parallels  between  Round 
Top  and  the  music  center  at  Marlboro.  Vt.. 
whose  director  is  Rudolf  Serkin.  The  same 
democratic  spirit  exists  in  both  places. 
Aitlsts,  teachers,  students  and  vlsltore  all 
meet  freely  throughout  the  day,  eating  to- 
gether and  carrying  off  each  othisr's  dishes. 

Round  Top  started  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Marlboro:  concerto  In  &  tiny  hall  where 
the  vast  world  of  commercial  concerts  seems 
remote.  Programs  are  rehearsed  without 
worries  about  length  of  time.  Each  year  on 
Independence  Day,  when  the  town  of  Round 
Top  observes  the  oldest  Fourth  of  July 
parade  In  Texas,  there  Is  a  concert  In  which 
each  pupil  plays  all  or  a  complete  movement 
of  an  American  work.  The  most  talented 
students  also  have  regular  chances  to  plav 
chamber  music  with  the  various  chamber 
orchestras  that  are  a  part  of  the  four  .week 
routine. 

Until  this  year  all  concerto  were  open  to 
the  public  without  charge.  They  are  played 
in  Henkel  Square,  a  large,  open,  green  area 
surrounded  by  old  houses  which  have  been 
restored  by  the  Texas  Pioneer  Arte  Founda- 
tion. 

ThLs  year  economic  pressures  led  Dick  and 
Jiis  associates  to  make  a  small  charge  for 


adinihtsion.  This  did  nothing  to  deter  people. 
The  opening-night  concert,  v/llh  the  Dalla:: 
Symphony  conducted  by  Louis  Lane.  dre\'° 
over  1,500  people  to  the  square.  If  the  weathc  • 
turns  unfriendly — so  far  it  has  been  almos;. 
uniXorml.v  benign — the  concerts  can  iw 
moved  to  a  variety  of  places,  depending  «■:•» 
the  size  of  the  participating  groups. 

Dick  is  concerned  tliat  his  youn^  charg<  .< 
should  consider  every  aspect  of  tlie  care**!' 
artist's  world.  To  as-sure  this,  he  invites  lec- 
turers on  various  subjects,  suclj  as  career  de- 
velopment, American  piatiu  literaiure.  tin- 
lole  of  the  niusicologisi  and  ilie  ireaiiiM' 
proi'es.s,  to  Round  Top. 

As  a  logical  coiiKequence  of  Dick's  uvgint; 
the  pianist*  to  range  widely,  it  is  noi  uncoir.  - 
mon  for  them  to  mine  up  with  fresh  ideas  in 
repertoire  and  a  strong  turlosiiy  about  man., 
musical  areas.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Round 
Top.  I  listed  a  large  number  of  American 
composers  of  piano  music  wlio.se  works  I  con- 
sider distinguished  but  which  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  played.  Even  their  names  are  known  tn 
TOO  few  American  musicians.  Among  thcsf 
works  I  nieiiTioned  ihe  sonata  by  Herbert  Ei- 
well.  a  neglected  compo.«er  oi  quite  aristo- 
cratic manner.  A  .short  time  after  my  tall--. 
an  enterprising  young  man  irom  Manhatiav.. 
Kans..  came  up  to  me  and  rather  ciiftidenil;' . 
but  with  a  touch  of  open  pride,  showed  nw 
his  copy  of  the  Elwell  sonnia.  which  he  Iih^ 
been  working  on  lor  some  lime.  It  Ls  tha. 
spirit  which  makes  Round  Top  a  rewardini, 
place. 

There  is  an  interesting  postscript  to  tlie 
Round  Top  season.  Each  year  wlieii  the  loiiV 
weeks  of  work  and  study  are  finished,  tlie 
whole  center  pack-s  up  and  goes  on  the  road 
for  a  few  days,  playing  in  San  Antonio  anii 
other  cities  on  the  way  to  their  final  destina- 
tion. Lafayette,  La.  This  gives  them  a  touch 
of  liie  traveling  artist's  life. 

In  Lafayette  there  is  an  ex'.eiisiou  of  the 
Te.ias  project,  sponsored  b.\  tlie  Louisianji 
Friends  of  the  Pestiial-InsUime.  This  year 
concerts  with  members  of  the  New  Orleans 
Symphony  will  range  through  lectiues,  lull 
and  chamber  orchestra  literature  and  solo 
recitals  featuring  Dick  and  the  top  artisi- 
studeuts. 

Dick  has  ambitious  plans  for  the  immedi- 
ate future.  They  caU  for  the  addition  of  fac- 
ulty in  voice,  string  playing,  conducting  and 
composition,  but  keeping  a  limited  number 
of  studente.  If  he  can  keep  up  the  monien- 
tum  that  has  made  the  first  five  years  im- 
pressive, the  festival  which  he  calls  "the  onl.i 
festival  of  serious  music  of  major  scope  in  a 
vast  region  stretching  from  New  Mexico  to 
the  South  Atlantic  states  (an  area  the  size  oi 
Western  Europe)"  Is  likely  to  also  become, 
with  honor  to  both,  "the  Marlboro  of  the 
South." 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'E.S 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Day,  which  is  observed 
on  June  15,  commemorates  the  forcible 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Between  June  14  and  June  17,  1940, 
the  Soviet  Army  marched  into  these 
three  comitries  which  had  maintained 
free  and  independent  governments  since 
1920.  In  order  to  consolidate  its  power 
the  Stalin  regime  conducted  a  brutal 
deportation  of  over  70,000  pereons  to 
Sibeiian  labor  camps.  Today,  35  years 
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later,  these  nations  remain  under  Soviet 
domination. 

In  1922,  the  United  States  extended 
fiill  diplomatic  recognition  to  Estonia. 
lAtvla,  and  Lithiianla,  and  despite  SoTlet 
domlnatiou  continues  to  maintain  this 
ivcognltlon  oi  tlieir  sovereignty.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  area  liave  resiiited  Russian  at- 
tempts to  expunge  their  cultural  and  re- 
ligious Identity.  Pi'otests  by  Lithuanians 
and  other  ethnic  and  religious  minor- 
ities in  the  So\1et  Union  against  rellglou.? 
and  poUtlcal  i>ersecution  have  attracted 
world  attention.  It  is  for  tliLs  reason  ttiat 
I  sponsored  House  Concuri-ent  Resolu- 
tion 238,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  European 
Secmity  C<Mif  erence  should  not  recognize 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
State  Department  will  take  note  of  this 
action  and  do  eveiything  it  can  to 
further  recognition  of  human  rights  in 
the  Baltic  States  and  ihe  Soviet  Union. 


FORD'S  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  POLICY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   SIICHICiAN 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Air.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  concern  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Pord  administration  on 
African  Issues.  In  this  time  of  rapid  and 
significant  change  in  Southern  Africa. 
It  is  lmi>eratlve  that  this  policy  be  made 
perfect^  dear. 

In  that  context  I  thought  it  might  be 
helpful.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  to  bring  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  recent  statements  on  Southern 
African  policy  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  These  statements  were 
occasioned  by  the  recent  State  visit  of 
Kenneth  Kauuda,  the  President  of 
Zambia.  74unbia  is  a  courageous  nation 
of  4.4  million  people  tai  Southeast  Africa 
that  has  long  been  surroimded  by  areas 
engaged  In  anned  strug^e  to  achieve 
their  freedom. 

Below  are  the  text  of  the  toast  offered 
by  President  Pord  at  a  dinner  at  the 
White  House  on  April  19;  excerpts  from 
President  Kaunda's  response — which  ap- 
pears in  full  text  in  the  Record  of  May  8 
on  page  1384«— and  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  the  President  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Hon.  Charles  Rancel  of  Nev/ 
York. 

Tlie  lelte;  s  follo\v : 

President  Foro 

Mr..  PreaideDt,  iSis.  Kaunda,  Kaweciie 
Kannda,  dlstlngulabed  guests:  Let  me  say 
tiMt  Un.  Ford  and  I  ai«  extremely  ddighted 
to  have  you.  Ur.  President,  your  family,  and 
your  distinguished  guests  with  us  hero  *^^if 
evening.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  talk  to  your  lovely  wlie  and  to  know  of 
your  delightful  family,  and  oa  behalf  of 
Un.  Ford  and  myself,  we  extend  and  wiidi 
to  you  our  very,  very  best. 

Tour  visit  to  Washington  is  a  mark  of 
friendship  that  baa  existed  between  our  two 
uatlopa  sin«e  Zambia  gained  her  Independ- 
ence In  1964. 

America  knows  and  respects  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  alw  X  should  say  w«  know  that 
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In  the  modern  history  of  Zambij 
history  of  Kenneth  Kaunda, 
separable.  Tour  moral  and  lute 
•lilp  guided  your  coiuitry  to 
and  for  that  we  praise  you. 

Your  leadership  has  made  yoiir 
tton  an  example  of  respect  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  Ameri 
i^\  ma  in  saluting  you  for  yo 
plSsh:nenti.  your  dedication,  aiid 
dora  in  a  controversial  and  diflic 

We  ask  tliat  you  convey  to  your 
Zambia  our  admiration  for  men 
you  and  our  greetings. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  fol]  > 
velopmenta  In  southern  Africa 
great  Interejit.  For  many  years 
States  lias  supported  6elf-deteri_ 
ibe  peoples  of  that  area,  aud  we 
to  do  so  today. 

We    view    the    coming    

M.ozamblque,  Angola,  and  the 
tories  with  great  satisfaction.  ^ 
viewed  the  independence  of  Cm 
just  last  year. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  Anici 
leady  to  help  the  eniergiug  coui 
emerging  nations,  and  to  provide 
i-'lstance  we  can,  and  we  know, 
dent,  that  these  new  stalej  will  c 
look  to  you  for  wise,  wise  coum,c 
build  to  nationhood  in  tlie  futur< 

Muoh  stiU  remains  to  be  done  in 
Africa.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Pra  ; 
welcome  your  commitment  to  cbang  s 
peaceful  uegotiatioixs  and  uud 
Iween   the  parties   concerned 
through  recourse  to  violence. 

We  deeply  beUeve  that  patieiii, 
will  bear  fruit,  and  we  promise  our 
eSorts  and  our  support  as  you  seek, 
ers.  to  resolve  these  problenwj  at 
ence  table. 

Mr.  President,  ia  my  April  10  spe  . 
Congress  and  to  the  American  peopi  s 
that  America  is  developing  a  closei 
ship  with  nations  of  Africa,  and  I 
Africans  must  know  that  America 
and  concerned  frlead,  reliable  boll 
as  well  as  lu  deed. 

Tour  visit,  Mr.  President,  co;ulr. 
after  that  occasion,  is  most  timely 
us.  I  h<H)e  that  you  will  take  bac 
countrymen  and  to  all  Africa)i-?  on 
pledge  of  friendship. 

Our  wide-ranging  discussions,  3 
deut,  this  afternoon  after  my  re 
some  of  oiir  historic  celebrations  of    . 
or  Bicentennial,  anniversary  covere  I 
of  conmiou  interest  and  concern,  a 
firmed  the  relationship  betweeii  yo 
and  my  country. 

There  is,  however,  one  area,  Mr. 
of  mutual  interest  which  we  tacitl  r 
discuss.  I  have  since  found,  ton 
your  lovely  wife,  that  we  have  a 
Intimate  interest  In  a  special  area. 
stand  that  you  do  enjoy  playing  goll 
ter.]  I  feel  sure.  Mr.  President,  that 
nion   problems,   nationally,   lute 
bilaterally,  on  some  occasions  in 
£au  best  be  resolved  by  a  little  c- 
on  the  llaka.  (Laughter.]  I  Intend  tc  . 
honest  effcart  to  see  if  our  frlendshl  ^ 
b«  broadened  by  such  an  experienci 

So,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President 
lovely  wife  and  your  son  and  your 
here  this  evening,  let  me  propose 
you,  to  the  Republic  of  Zambia 
contmuing  excellent  relations  L_._, 
two  countries:  To  you,  Mr.  President 
your  Republic  and  to  yoiu-  wondexf 

rRESnjENT   KAiJNBA 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Pord,  brotherj 
ters:  I  first  want  to  express  my  < 
elation  and  gratitude  for  inviting  _ 
Washington,  D.C.  I  also  thank  you 
emment,  and  the  people  of  the  Un 
for  their  warm  welcome  and  the 
pltaUty  given  to  my  wife  nnd 
Zamblan  delegation. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  happy  to  be 
Ington,  D.C.  It  is  a  very  brief  visit.  _ 
we  come  for  specific  objectives,  it  Is 
duration  that  matters,  but  the  resul 
So  far,  we  have  done  a  lot.  We  find 
a  lot  in  common   on  vital  ls.sue;j 
mankind.  Oar  dijcuos^ious  have   _ 
acterized  by  a,  t/iirU  of  franluieos 
diality. 

This  .'^lirit,   cj.ipled  by  the  deCn 
.areas  of   urgent   action,   tliould 
Cnited  St.atC'?  and  Africa  closer   ...  . 
attainment  of  our  common  objectiv ;, 

We  come,  Mr.  President,  to  Ameri 
a  clear  purp-a^e.  We  shnply  waat  to 
derstood.  We  sceli  American  under.'i 
of  Afrjoas  o;ijective.o  and  America'^ 
cupport  ;.i  V.ie  .tt,'.,Uji;!ic.ut  of  the.jt 
tlve.?. 

The   relations    Ijetweea    Zambia    , 
United  States  ciise  me  no  concern, 
they  are  cordSal,  altliout'h  there  is 
improveuie;!':  thront'li  iiiore  sound 
tion. 

Wliat  glve.-i  Zaiuoiii  a:id  Africa  gre^- 
f  ar  concern  is,  >&.  President.  Amerlc  i 
icy  toward  Airiea— or  is  it  the  lac 
which,  o.'  courio,  ca;-!  mean  the  sam< 
I  have  not  worked  at  the  ViJ.,  buf 
becii  told  that  at  the  UJf.  iometim'  j 
are  tricks  iu  vliSch  an  abstention  Ik 
can  be  a  vote  for  or  agaiiLst.  A  m 
po.sitlon  may  not  be  a  neutral  posH 
dlcative  of  a  pa-siive  posture,  but  a  de 
act  of  policy  to  support  the  status  q', 
liiflitence  events  in  one  direction  or  ti 
at  a  particular  time. 

Vv'e    liave,    ia    recent    yez.r.;,    Ihjc 

anxious,  Mr.  President,  about  the _. 

degree  of  the  United  States'  partlclpi  t: 
building  conditions  for  genuine  pea 
ou  human  equality,  human  dignity, 
and  Justice  for  a:.'— for  all 
southern  Africa. 

You  will  forgi'e  U3,  Ur.  President, 
candor  If  we  reaJfirmed  on  this  occas 
dismay  at  the  fact  that  America  has 
filled  our  expectations. 

Mr.  President,  to  build  genuine 
.southern    Africa,   we   niust  recognLi^ 
hoae.siy  the  root  causes  of  the  existi 
flict. 

Fiist,  colonialism  In  Rhodesia  and 
bla.  The  existence  of  a  rebel  regime  1 
desia  lias  since  compounded  that  p 
Second,  apartheid  and  racial  domim 
South  Africa.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
'.)er  of  catalytic  factors  have  given 
to  these  forces  of  evil. 
External  economic  and  strategic 

have  flourished  In  colonial  and  _^ 

gimes.  Realism  and  moral  conscience 
tliat  those  who  believe  In  peace  mi^t 
hands   in   promoting   conditions   for 
We  cannot  declare  our  commitment 
and   yet  strengtlien   forces   which  _^ 
the  way  of  the  attainment  of  that 
The  era  of  colonialism  has  ended 
held  cannot  endure  the  test  of 
obligation   is  that   these  evil  _,_ 
peacefully,  peacefully.  To  achieve  __ 
wo  need  America's  total  commitmen 
conimitmeut  to  aoiiou  consistent 
aim. 

So  far,  America'.i  poUcy.  let  alone 
has  been  low  keyed.  This  has  given  , 
logical  comfort  to  the  forces  of  evil 

We  become,  Mr.  President,  even  r 
mayed  when  the  current  posture  of 
toward  Africa  is  set  agamst  the  F 
of  historical  performance  in  the 
and  early  sixties. 

We  ask  and  wonder  what  has 
throtighout    America.    Have    the 
changed?  The  aspirations  of  the  _r 
have  not  changed  at  aU.  In  desperatio 
anger  has  exploded  their  patience.  T 
solve  to  fight.  If  peaceful  negotiations 
possible,  Is  borne  out  by  history. 
So,  their  struggle  has  now  n 
baptism  of  fir©.  Victories  in  Mozambique 
."ingola  have  given  them  added 
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June  17,  1975 


Africa  has  no  reason,  no  reason  at  all.  not  to 
support  ttw  liberation  movements. 

Can  Amnlca  stUl  end  only  with  declam- 
tloos  of  support  for  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  ntelal  Instlce?  Thla.  I  submit.  Mr. 
FresMent.  would  not  be  enough.  Southern 
Africa  is  poised  for  a  dangerous  armed  con- 
flict. Peace  Is  at  stake. 

The  conflict  with  disa«>trou3  consequences 
can  be  averted,  but  I  submit  again,  Mr. 
Piesident,  there  is  not  much  time.  Uri/*:-!!:; 
action  Is  required. 


The  WiiriE  Kousr, 
Washington,  Jiriij  J?,  inT'. 

lion.  Cil.'iRLiS  B.  RANCKt., 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charles;  Than"!  yoci  for  \ov.r  kctci' 
of  May  1  and  your  warm  expressions  of  sup- 
port for  iJie  welcome  given  to  President 
Kaunda  of  Zambia  durir.g  his  recent  vls.it  to 
Washmgton. 

I  was  honored  to  have  this  tiiitlngiUahed 
African  leader  as  a  guest  at  the  White  House, 
and  his  views  on  matters  of  common  Interest 
were  of  great  benefit  to  me.  His  visit  also 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  convey  to  Africa 
that  America  is  a  concerned,  reliable  friend, 
and  that  we  pledge  continued  cffort.s  and 
suppOTt  in  the  peaceful  re.solutlon  of  the 
problems  of  southern  Africa. 

We  welcome  the  coming  ludependeu<-e  of 
the  former  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  and 
seek  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  them. 
We  are  hopeful  that  a  renewal  of  negotia- 
tions toward  settlement  in  Rhodesia  will  lead 
to  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  in 
that  country.  We  beUeve  that  South  Africa 
must  take  concrete  actions  to  resolve  the 
Namibia  issue  and  adopt  a  more  construc- 
tive policy  for  black  South  Africans. 

Once  agam,  may  I  express  appreciation  to 
you  and  to  other  members  of  the  Black  Cau- 
cus iox  your  expre.ssions  of  euppcHt.  r  value 
cloee  cooi>eratlon  with  you  as  we  reek  to 
Increase  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Africa. 

Sincerely, 


DR.  KWANO  TSESTG  WU 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  Dr.  Kwang  TSIng  Wu  will  retire  as 
head  of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  Sec- 
ti<Mi.  Orlentalia  Division,  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  a  position  hi  which  he  has 
served  ably  and  w^  since  19M. 

Dr.  Wu  came  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1938  as  a  reference  and  cata- 
loger  of  Chinese  books  in  that  division. 
He  previously  was  head  of  the  Editorial 
and  Cataloghig  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Peiping  hi  his  native 
China.  Dr.  Wu  did  his  undergraduate 
work  in  liistory  at  the  University  of  Nan- 
king. After  coming  to  the  United  States, 
he  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  library 
science  from  Cohnnbla  University  In 
1931.  a  master's  degree  in  Hbrary  science 
the  following  year  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  a  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1944— all  as  a  Car- 
negie fenow. 

He  taught  at  the  Institute  for  Tut 
Eastern  Librarlanship  at  the  Uhlversity 
of  Chicago  In  1989  and  belongs  to  such 
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professional  organizations  as  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Asian  Studies  and  the  na- 
tional honor  society  for  professional 
librarians.  Phi  Beta  Mu.  In  addition,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Sino- American  Cul- 
tural Society. 

Dr.  Wu  iias  had  a  special  hiterest  in 
bibliographical  history,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  Chinese  printing.  Much  of  his  ex- 
tensive published  work  has  been  on  the 
history  of  Chinese  libraries,  printing  and 
f  ognate  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a.-?  you  will  rerall.  Con- 
gress established  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  1800  for  its  own  special  u.se  in  caiiy- 
iiig  out  its  Membei-s'  legislative  respon- 
.sibilltie.s.  Since  that  time  tlie  Library  of 
Congress  has  truly  become  the  National 
Librai-y  of  tlie  United  States.  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  Dr.  Wu  because 
ii  lias  been  exemplary  sei-vice  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  such  as  he  has  demonstrated 
duiing  his  years  at  the  Library  which 
have  helped  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
reach  its  pi-esent  statui-e. 

While  I  regret  that  we  here  iii  Con- 
gi-ess  will  lo.se  the  active  service  of  Dr. 
Wu  as  head  of  the  Chhiese  and  Korean 
Section,  I  would  like  to  extend  a  most 
sincere  wish  to  him  for  a  long  and  en- 
joyable retirement,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  that  wish. 


M.'ISS.tCKE  op  10.000  POI£S 
DESCRIBED 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  cnondJi 
T'.-  THE  HOL  5E  OP  RFPRESEKT-ITIVr-i 

luesdcy,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  If  more  evidence  is  needed,  a 
document  has  been  discovered  sheddhig 
more  light  ou  the  fate  of  the  Polish  Offi- 
cer Corps  from  World  War  II.  many  of 
whom  were  murdered  at  Katjm.  "ITiis  new 
document  sheds  some  light  on  those  who 
were  not  executed  at  locatitms  other  than 
KatyiL  The  item  as  it  appeared  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  11. 1975, 
ia  reproduced  below.  It  is  further  confir- 
mation of  the  true  nature  of  communism. 
The  article  foUows: 

Mas-sacre  or  10.000  Porxs  Desciobeo 
A  document  throwing  new  light  on  the  fa;.« 
of  more  than  10,000  Poles  who  disappeared  In 
Russia  in  1940  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  Russian  secret  police  was 
produced  at  a  Press  conference  at  the  Com- 
mons yesterday. 

The  docTmient  Is  a  secret  report  from  the 
head  of  the  NKVD  (secret  police)  In  Minsk 
to  his  ministry  to  Moscow  on  the  "llqnida- 
tlon"  in  May  and  June,  1940.  of  three  pris- 
oner-of-war camps  at  Kozlclsk,  Ostashkov 
and  Staroblelsk. 

Thei3e  are  the  camps  in  which  the  missing 
14,471  Polish  officers  and  men  are  known  to 
have  been  held.  Those  held  at  Kozlelsk  are 
also  known  to  have  been  executed  at  Katyn. 
near  Smolensk. 

Tlio  fate  of  the  remaining  10,217  from 
O^tashkov  and  Staroblelsk  has  never  been 
established. 

The  document  produced  yesterday  indl- 
/■ates  that  the  OEtaBhkov  prlaoners  wen 
•  Uquldated"  at  Bologoye.  near  the  matai  Mne 
from  Moscow  to  Leningrad,  and  those  ftom 
Staroblelsk  were  disposed  of  at  Dergschl,  near 
Kh.-wkov. 
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A  copy  of  tlM  document  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Louis  Fltz-Gibbon.  honorary  eeeietary 
of  the  Katyn  Memorial  Pond,  wbo  le  inchid- 
Ing  it  lu  a  detaUed  study  of  the  evidence  he 
has  gathered  ou  the  Katyn  tragedy  to  date. 

Ho  said  the  document  had  been  found  in 
1943  in  the  ceUar  of  a  building  in  Minsk 
%hich  had  been  used  by  the  NKVD. 

The  doctmieiit  was  smuggled  to  Poland 
after  the  war,  but  the  Pol^h  Communists; 
would  not  publi.^  it.  It  was  eventually  taken 
to  Germany,  where  it  was  reproduced  In  a 
relatively  oostiire  ^etiily  and  attracted  Jitt.e 
attention. 

Thoxigh  the  docomuut  wa^.  badly  crea.s«d 
iiid  the  copy  alnwst  illegible.  It  appeared  ti 
be  genuine.  Ii,  is  at  least  Uie  only  piece  of 
written  evidence  hinting  at  the  late  of  trie 
i»'.i->):i|;  Po7c^. 


FXAG  DAY  MESSAGE  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WTscovsnr 

IN  rUZ  KO.JS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVt.S 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Wisconslu.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  flag  Day.  June  14.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  spoke  at  I^rt 
Benning,  Ga.  The  President's  remaik.^ 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  my 
cofleagues.  The  leadership  of  the  Army, 
imder  Secretary  Callaway  deserves  com- 
mendation and  the  President  deserves 
siQiport  for  his  understandii^  of  and 
commitment  to  the  volunteer  military: 

REIIARKS  Oy  THE  Fhebibent. 
PORT  Bnnmns,  Ga. 
Tliank  you  very,  very  much.  General  T^rp- 
ley.  Governor  Busbee.  Senators  Bparkman. 
Tairaadge  and  Nunn,  dlstlzkgiiiEbed  Membei  :i 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  fro«a  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  of  Alabama,  Secretary 
Callaway,  distlugulf.hea  gue>>ts.  ladies  a:»d 
gentlemen : 

It  is  a  very,  very  great  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  In  Fort  Benning,  the  Home  of  tbe  In- 
fantry, and  to  Jom  with  tbe  dtlaeua  of  Co- 
l\mibus  and  Pbenix  City,  as  weU.  to  make 
this  a  real  flue  comxnunity  celebration.  Yon 
have  made  coming  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  VaUey  of  tbe  Chattahoochee 
a  very  memorable  ezperlaice. 

You  kxuyw,  one  of  these  things  I  bave  al- 
ways admired  about  omr  men  in  untfonn  is 
their  ever  present  aenae  of  humor,  ikatf  wtuU 
brought  this  to  mind,  as  we  were  walking 
over  here  Major  General  Tarpley  tcM  mne 
how  Impressed  all  of  Fort  TUmning  ^nw  wttb 
the  vray  I  came  out  of  Air  Porae  One  and 
down  those  steps  In  Salzburg,  AimM*.  Z 
a^ed  him  what  he  meant.  He  said.  "Well, 
It  is  tbe  first  time  we  ever  saw  anyone  come 
out  of  a  plane  Uke  that  and  not  wear  a 
parachrrte."  (Leoghter.) 

I  toW  the  General  I  was  wily  trying  to  Hve 
\ip  to  one  of  your  mottos.  Be  said,  "Wl]^ch 
motto  Is  that?"  I  said,  "Airborne,  ah  the 
way.- 

Thla  is  a  great  day  for  the  United  States 
Army,  and  a  great  day  for  aU  Americans. 
Today  I  am  proud  to  Join  a  grateAil  Itation 
m  saluting  the  Army  on  its  200tb  year  of 
service  and  sacrifice  to  our  cotintry.  On  this 
day  in  1775,  a  year  before  Ameflea>  tade- 
pendenoe,  our  Seeona  Oontlnental  congress 
created  tbe  American  Amy  to  have  meaning. 
The  deliberations  and  debates  of  Ind^end- 
race  Hall  had  to  be  backed  up  by  strengcta. 
Tbe  decisions  made  tHere  had  to  be  de- 
fended at  Bunker  Hin  and  on  a  dosen  otber 
battlefields  across  this  new  Nation.  It  was  a 
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bold  step  from  which  there  could  be  no 
retreat.  It  was  a  recognition  of  the  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  the  colonists  lived,  and 
in  which  we  live  today;  that  there  are  times 
v)'.en  principles  must  be  defended  hy  the 
force  of  arms. 

Since  that  day  in  1775.  our  i^oldiers  have 
protected  and  preserved  this  Nation  at  home 
piid  throughout  the  world. 

I  know  there  is  much  that  I  will  remem'i^r 
."rtout  this  visit,  but.  perhaps,  the  one  thing 
ths»t  best  sums  up  the  spirit  of  this  day  is. 
the  simple  but  deeply  moving  etntue  here,  et 
Fort  Benning,  of  an  American  combat  infan- 
tryman. The  statue,  as  you  well  know,  bears 
the  Infantry's  motto — only  two  ehort  word.s, 
but  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  courage,  for 
the  sacrifice,  that  the  American  fighting  man 
has  always  demonstrated.  The  motto  is,  "Fol- 
low me." 

It  is  this  "Follow  me"  .spirit,  this  sense 
of  courage,  leadership  and  sacrifice,  that  has 
characterized  the  American  Army  from  its 
beginning  as  a  ragged  band  of  citizen  volun- 
teers, united  only  in  love  of  libertv-  and  a 
deep  sense  of  duty. 

Very  few  people  thought  that  this  citizens' 
army  bad  much  of  a  future  in  1775.  After 
all,  the  colonies  had  no  allies  and  only  limited 
industrial  capacity,  and  the  adiersarj-  was 
the  greatest  global  military  power  of  the  18th 
Century. 

Yet,  there  were  some  who  sensed  from  the 
start  that,  for  all  its  weaknesses  and  handi- 
caps, this  was  no  ordinary  army  and  that 
the  goal  it  served  was  something  special, 
perhaps,  even  unique,  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. 

On  June  15th,  200  years  ago  tomorrow,  the 
Continental  Congress  chose  a  commander  for 
its  new  army,  a  tall  quiet  Virginian.  In  his 
letter  to  his  wife,  Martha,  George  Washing- 
ton expressed  his  personal  faith  in  the  mis- 
sion he  and  his  fledgling  army  were  about  to 
tiudertake  together,  and  he  wrote  as  follow.s: 
"It  is  a  khJd  of  destiny  that  has  thrown  nie 
upon  this  service."  And  that  de.stlny  saw 
Washington  and  his  men  march  from  the 
harsh  winter  and  privation  of  Valley  Fiuge 
to  tl»e  itltlmate  victory  of  Yorktown. 

That  first  American  Army  faced  many  ob- 
stacles and  some  defeats.  But  it  had  one 
enduring  trait — it  would  not  quit.  The  main- 
Stays  of  Washington's  revolutionary  force  was 
the  will  to  be  free  and  the  willingness  to  pay 
the  price  of  freedom.  Today'.-*  Army,  exempli- 
fied here,  at  Fort  Beuning.  continues  that 
great  tradition,  and  we  thank  you  all. 

Although  we  still  enjoy  the  freedom,  wliich 
the  Continental  Army  won  for  us,  we  have 
also  learned,  over  the  years,  that  freedom  is 
never  free.  Each  subsequent  generation,  Xa 
its  own  time  and  in  its  own  way,  has  an- 
swered the  call  to  serve  and  sacrifice  to  pre- 
serve our  legacy  of  liberty. 

Today's  generation  is  no  exception,  and 
one  of  the  moat  important  contributions,  it 
has  made,  physically  and  morally,  a  strong 
United  States  Army,  ar  Army  that  is  wortliy 
Of  the  heritage  of  two  centuries  of  heroes. 

lake  ths  men  of  1776,  you,  who  serve  to- 
day, are  volunteers.  With  your  comrades  in 
other  services,  you  are  the  guardians  of  bo«:h 
our  peace  and  our  liberty.  For,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  war.  we  must  maintain  a  credible  and 
ready  fighting  force  on  hand,  ready. 

Today's  realities  have  increased,  rather 
than  reduced,  our  need  for  a  solid  conven- 
tional fighting  force  and  for  strong  and  ready 
infantry  soldiers,  such  as  I  see  here  today. 
In  today's  world,  as  the  world  of  George 
Washington,  weakness  is  a  provocation  to 
aggression. 

It  took  strength  to  win  our  freedom.  It  » ill 
take  strength  to  keep  it  and  to  preserve  the 
peace.  The  American  soldier  has  paid  the 
price  of  freedom  for  countless  years,  and 
cfMntlethi  'oattlefields  throughout  the  world. 
For  my  part,  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
see  that  our  servicemen  and  women  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  recognition  and  the  re- 
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spect  that  is  their  due.  And  I 
and  maximize  my  effort  to  w 
Congress  to  keep  our  Armed 
with  the  best  and  the  most 
training  and  equipment,  in  the 
In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
Fort  Benning.  I  have  seen  and 
and   the  vitality  of  the  moder 
soldier.  Last  week  I  had  the 
to  West  Point  to  give  the  _ 
My  old  friend  and  former 
Congre.«s.  Secretary  Callaway,  wa 
as  he  Is  today.  I  a-^ked  Bo,  v.hlU 
Air  Force  One.  how  the  f.U-vo] 
WB'!  doing. 

Well,  It  1.S  a  ^ood  thing  it  v  as  i 
(Laughter.)  because  when  Bo 
about  the  success  of  the  all-v 
he  Just  won't  qttit.  But  I  can 
day  why  Bo  is  .mj  excited,  ana 
enriiu.-<la.sm. 

From  my  days  in  the  Cougr 
remember  the  spirited  debate  a 
CPvn  expressed  over  the  estnbli 
aU-vnluiiteer  Army.   An  all-volv 
of   782  000  soldiers  was  Cf)ns!der 
as   hnpractlOMl   ui   best,   and 
worsi . 

I  can  Vividly  reniembrr  oae  (>f 
sloiial  colleigues  .spying.  "The  onl 
good  volunteers  is  to  draft  ther 
so  often  happens,  the  doubters 
Today's  Army  is  not  only  an 
unteers;  it  is  most  importantly 
Winners,  and  we  are  proud  of 

It  is  truly  represantative  of  all 
lean  people.  As  a  matter  of  fac 
in  attracting  bttter  educated,  betr 
higher  skilled  young  men  and 
its  ranks  than  ever  before.  Ai 
portantly,  from  what  I  see  her* 
have  ob.sei-ved  elsewhere,  this  r 
kept  intact  that  esprit  de  corps 
years  of  history  and  tradition 

Seeing  so  many  flags  proudly 
remUids  me  cn  the  fai-t  that  be.si 
important  aniilver^Hry  of  the  •' 
also  Flng  Day.  As  l  tra-el  acros= 
am  proiH  to  see  tliiM  more  fiid 
fire  di'-'plaNing  tlnS''  'ii  t'neir  yii 
cars,   iheir   plnces   of   'ousines-s. 
.spirit  of  the   Blcenteiuiial  h!\s  c 

Whatever  the  reasim,  let   us 
that  the  flag  we  honor,  that  we 
embodies  200  years  of  exper 
people.  It  symbolizes  the  Nation's 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  said 
concerning  the  flag,  "No  man 
serve  under  that  flag  who  luis 
some  of  the  meanhig  of  that  his 

Each  of  us  .in  our  daily  lives. 
of  patriotism  and  purpose,  can 
history  and  the  flag  that 
when  you  get  right  down  to 
remai-kable  thing  about  America 
fact  that  we  have  produced 
Other  nations  and  other  ci\Ui 
done  as  much. 

Wliat  is  unique  is  the  way  in 
eratlon  after  generation  of 
ing  men  and  women  from  all 
regional    and    religious 
Joined  togetiier  to  build  a  new- 
new  lives  for  themselves. 

Tlie  great  lesson  of  America 
free  society  like  ours,  the  so- 
mon  man"  can  rise  to  uncommox 
heroism,  sacrifice  and  achipv- 

Tliat  is  wliat  the  American 
200  years  ago  and  what  it  still 
today — the  integiity  and  the 
individual  citizen.  And  that  is  %v 
us  is  sworn  to  defend. 

From  13  stars,  the  flag  has 
From  13  coastal  colonies  on  the 
untamed  continent,  America  has 
the  most  productive,  strongest 
Nation  in  the  global  history. 

But  strength  of  spirit  Is  every 
portant  as  wealth  and  territory 
trial  power.  What  the  America 
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stand  for  tomorrow  depends  on 
today.  If  we  live  up  to  the  truit 
Nation's  founders  and  to  the  ded  cation 
Its  men  in  uniform — and  I  am  conf  dent 
we  will — then  the  flag  and  the  Nati<  n 
on  to  prosperity  will  still  Justify  Oliver 
dell    Holmes'    eloquently   stated 
the  words  of  "One  flag,  one  land 
one  Nation,  evermore." 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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SOME  SOBERING  STATI5  TICS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 


OF   ILLINOIS 
I.N    I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTll 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  an  Associated  Press 
culated    across    the    Nation 
the  following  lead  paragraph 

All    Illinois    congressman    has 
v-liar,    government    spokesmen 
ar^  cla.ssifled   figures  on   America' 
weiipons.  iuiludliig  the  total  kilo 
%s  f'.rheiid.s. 
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I  was   the  Illinois 
Xeired  to  in  the  article.  But  w 
the  Pentagon  told  the 
that  I  had  released  secret 
misled  that  news  agency. 

Here  ai-e  the  facts : 

On  April  11  of  this  year  I 
seminar    on    the    United 
American  foreign  policj' 
several  Senators  and  House 
well  as  representatives  of  the 
community    and    officials    fr 
countries.  In  a  di.scussion  betw 
ator  Mike  Gravel  and  Dr.  Fred 
rectxjr  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
ment  Agency  of  the  United 
ator  Gravel  mentioned  that 
States  has  nuclear  warheads  w 
times  the  power  of  the  bomb  w 
on  Hiroshima.  No  one  present 
dieted  that  figure  nor  suggestec 
was  classified  information 

Startled  by  the  figure,  I  wr 
umn  discussing  the  problem  of 
power  growth.  Before  sending 
newspapers  in  my  district,  I 
to  Dr.  Ikle,  to  Senator  Gravel 
John  M.  Maury,  an  Assistant 
of  Defense.  I  asked  that  they  let 
if  there  were  any  inaccuraciei 
column  and,  specifically  of 
retary  Maury,  if  the  material  I 
into  a  classified  category. 

On  April  28,  a  member  of  thf 
Senator  Gravel  talked  with 
ner  of  my  staff  and  confirmed 
curacy  of  the  figures  used, 

On  April  30. 1  had  lunch  with 
Gravel  and  he  indicated  that 
opinion,  the  figures  used  were 
sified  and  were  accm'ate. 

On  May  2,  Dr.  Fred  Ikle  wrott 
to  me  in  which  he  discussed  in 
terms  the  need  to  move 
ward  disarmament  and 
control  nuclear  gi'owth  among 
er  nations.  It  was  my  opinion 
had  used  classified  information, 
certainly  have  pointed  this  out 
not. 

On  May  5,  Mr.  D.  R.  Cotter, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
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Energy,  wrote  me  a  letter  In  whkh  he 
stated: 

It  la  our  opinion  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
yoin:  article  that  is  classified. 

On  May  6,  three  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  came  to  my  office 
to  discuss  the  column  and  suggested  that 
one  sentence  be  changed.  I  changed  it. 

On  May  8,  Congressman  Robert  Carr 
of  Michigan  inserted  an  article  in  the 
Bxtensiott  of  Remarks  of  the  CascatB- 
siONAL  Record.  One  line  from  the  article 
reads: 

The  American  nuclear  arsenal  possesses 
the  eqtilvalent  of  more  than  615.000  Hlro- 
Bhlma-slze  explosions. 

On  May  24,  iqieaking  at  the  Vermont 
Teclmical  College  graduation  exercises, 
Senator  Patrick  J.  Lbabt  ^d: 

We  already  have  616,836  times  as  much 
C3q;>l06iTe  power  in  nuclear  wei^nms  alone 
as  the  one  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

His  remain  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
esEsszoMAL  Record  on  June  19  hy  Sen- 
ator John  Sparkican. 

On  June  2,  Senator  Stoart  Stmington, 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  knowl- 
edgealxle  Members  of  that  body,  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

The  flgtire  we  computed  from  information 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  regarding 
the  number  of  bombs  that  could  be  made 
of  the  Kroshima  type  was  655,000. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  Senator 
BiRCB  Bath  inteniipted  to  say: 

Do  w©  have  the  material  stockpiled  now 
for  666,000? 

Senator  Symingtok  replied,  "yes." 
These  remarks  are  printed  in  the  Con- 
CKESsiONAL  Record  for  June  2. 

When  I  finally  released  my  column  on 
Jmie  14.  I  used  the  more  conservative 
figure  I  had  received  earlier  rather  than 
the  lilgher  figure  used  by  Senator 
Stkikgton.  And  clearly  I  had  not  rushed 
into  print  with  some  sensational  in- 
f  armaticHi.  which  had  been  classified  and 
previously  unknown. 

After  the  Associated  Press  story  ap- 
peared, Pred  Hitz,  congressional  Uaison 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  a  call 
to  our  office,  assured  us  once  again  that 
the  Information  which  we  had  released 
was  not  classified.  I  appreciate  his  cour- 
tesy and  that  of  the  others  in  the  Pen- 
tagon who  have  tried  to  help  inform  the 
electorate. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  make 
decisions  which  will  prevent  world  disas- 
ter, th^  have  to  be  told  the  facts,  and 
I  intend  to  do  my  small  part  in  helping 
to  give  them  the  facts. 

Following  is  the  column  which  caused 
the  concern  and  unfortunately  resulted 
in  Incorrect  headlines  indicating  that  I 
had  released  secret  information: 

Soke  SosauNG  ISrATisncs 

If  Wb  late  at  nlgM,  don't  read  this.  Walt 
until  morning,  because  your  Bleep  win  not  be 
a  peaceful  one  If  you  read  this  ootumn. 

Recently  I  had  the  chance  to  visit  with  a 
United  States  Senator  and  Mr.  Fred  Ikle.  the 
director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  of  the  V&.  government.  We 
talked  about  the  problem  of  stirvlTal. 

Here  ar«  •  few  statistics  that  obviously 
have  immense  meaning  for  the  future  of 
mankind: 

The  bomb  that  fell  on  Hiroshima  killed 
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100,000  people  and  had  ISjS  xiotrntir  of 
power  We  now  have  in  the  Unltad  States 
nuclear  waxliaate  totaling  91bM6  ttSMs  ttet 
amoimt  at  power. 

If  you  take  the  deaths  at  HlroBhlma  and 
mult^ly  that  number  (100,000)  ttanes  the 
power  we  have  (615,835)  you  eome  up  with 
61  bUIion  people  who  could  be  killed  by 
cr.S.  power— many  times  the  actnal  woUd 
population  of  four  biOlon. 

Right  now  we  have  38  nuclear  warheads 
aimed  at  every  major  Soviet  taiiget  of  signi- 
ficance and  they  have  at  least  11  trained  on 
each  of  ouis. 

The  Soviets  now  have  about  two-thirds 
of  our  nuclear  capacity,  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  togiether  have  perhaps 
one-sixth  of  ours — tbon^  it  Is  growing. 

Totally  there  Is  now  looee  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  enough  nuclear  might  to  theore- 
tically destroy  110  billion  people,  or  27  times 
the  present  world  population. 

Efforts  to  limit  the  spread  of  arms,  to 
try  to  prevent  "smaU  war*"  trom  breaking 
into  major  ones,  are  vitally  important  to 
the  survival  of  mankind. 

The  thought  of  nudtear  war  is  so  far  tieyond 
our  calculation  that  no  reasonable  person 
would  eoDslder  starting  one— Imt  irttaX  tf  an 
unreasonable  person  comes  Into  power  some- 
where? And  what  If  we  stomble  Into  a  nn- 
elear  confrontation  7  What  If  ■oineane  mia- 
reads  a  radar  screen  and  bellevca  tliat  Soviet 
b<mib6  are  beading  our  way  and  they  are  not? 
Will  we  denonate  our  bombs? 

The  only  safe  answer  has  to  be  the  grad- 
ual destruction  of  these  bombe  by  mutoal 
consent  among  the  natkms  which  have  them. 

Achieving  that  will  not  be  easy. 

But  you  have  to  be  asleep  mentally  not  to 
be  concerned. 

Somehow,  in  some  way,  we  must  more  to- 
ward greater  arms  centred.  If  we  dont,  aooBer 
or  later  In  this  century  cr  the  next,  some 
madman  could  end  civQlKatlon  as  we  kzww  It. 


EDUCATOR   CATHERINE  CUBERT 
RKl'IUES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOHARSINO 

or  CALivoKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Mi-.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  dedicated  work  and 
achievement  of  a  distinguished  educator 
in  my  congressional  district  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Cutiert  is  concluding 
her  46-year  professional  career  as  a 
audlologist.  educating  children  and 
adults  with  hearing  handicaps.  Mrs.  Cn- 
bert  is  recognized  nationally  for  her  out- 
standing contribution  to  audiology. 

She  received  her  specialized  training 
at  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  at 
Washington  Univonity  in  St  Louk,  Mo. 
Followtaig  her  training  die  tai«^t  at  the 
institute  for  several  years  and  later  in 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  Upon  moving  to  Chi- 
cago in  1939.  she  attended  Northwestern 
University  and  obtained  a  masters  degree 
in  audiology.  Tttis  degree  enabled  her  to 
engage  in  the  various  nonmedical  aspects 
of  evaluation  and  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons with  impaired  hearing.  For  11  years. 
Mrs.  Cubert  served  as  an  audiologiat  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  DHnots 
Medical  School  advancing  to  the  aca- 
demic rank  of  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  otolaryngologj'. 
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In  1N3,  Mrs.  Cubert  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia and  establldicd  the  first  public 
school  class  in  Santa  Barbara  for  per- 
sons with  impaired  hearing.  That  orig- 
inal  class  of  six  children  has  now  de- 
vdoped  into  a  comprehensive  program  of 
five  claases  for  individuals  in  preschool 
through  junior  high  adiool. 

Mrs.  Cubert  has  been  a  member  ot  the 
Alexander  Graham  Beil  Association  since 
1931.  She  is  also  an  active  member  of  tbe 
American  Speech  and  TTfAHrt£  Associa- 
tion, the  California  Teachen  Aaociation 
of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Heaxii«.  and  the 
Professional  Educators  C^oup  of  Goleta. 

As  a  result  of  her  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  needs  et  the 
hearing  handicapped,  cotm^ss  persons 
enjoy  a  richer.  fuOer.  and  more  produc- 
tive life.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Cubert  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  this  House 
for  her  fine  work. 


EXCSKPTS    FROM    THEODORE    W. 
COOPER'S  TY  POPULAR  CHOICE" 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 


JK  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Tnesdaf,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTC»f .  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents.  Theodore  W. 
Cooper,  of  Novato,  Cahf..  has  recently 
had  a  book  published,  called  "By  Popu- 
lar Choice." 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  pitivocative 
volume,  excerpts  of  which  I  would  like 
to  can  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

These  ezcorpts  follow: 

By  Papvuat  Chowx,  Wbt  Nor  Vocsl^k  the 

■? 


By  papular  Choice,  Why  Not  Vocalise  the 
Silent  Majority?  is  the  restiK  of  an  In-deptb 
study  of  our  system  of  self-government 
which  I  have  made  over  a  period  of  nearly 
tea  years.  9rom  this  sclentlfie  study  I  con- 
cluded that  we  are  confronted  with  a  defi- 
ciency In  federal  government  which  must 
be  corrected  before  we  can  hope  to  regain 
our  normal  rate  of  national  progress. 

1^  tnqidry  was  aimed  at  determlnlug 
whctber  or  not  we  have  a  baste  problen  lu 
our  ■elf-govemlrtg  system  whldi  is  the  root- 
cause  of  our  crisis  diapoeftloB.  IT  ao.  X  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  reveal  it,  and  possibly 
to  derive  a  solution  for  it  from  the  ptin- 
elplcs  underlying  oar  system. 

By  late  1968  I  had  completed  the  firBt 
phaae  of  my  Inquiry,  and  had  arrived  at  a 
posttlve  oondnslon.  Z  found  that,  wbOe  our 
ITtilted  States  Constitution  is  a  virtual  mas- 
terpiece of  human  engineering  tn  moet  re- 
spects, it  does  contain  a  defect  in  design; 
and  that  the  defect  is  a  matter  of  design 
Implementation  rather  t2uin  one  of  design 
principle.  The  basic  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  ahowu  to  te  fundamentally 
very  eound — but  incomplete.  *.-**•«"£  from 
our  present  governmental  structors  to  a  non- 
portUsn,  pse-)egl8lattve  fnnetlan  wuch  is 
needed  for  determining  and  jnojaetlng  the 
win  of  the  People  as  legtolattve  neote  with 
sufficient  foreat^t  azMl  power  to  efDKtlvely 
guide  the  President  and  CongrasL  Z  «on- 
cluded  that  the  lack  of  such  a  pre-l^lsla- 
tive  f\inction  Is  the  root-cause  of  our  crisis 
dtsposltlon  and  of  most.  If  not  an.  of  our 
Internal  national  problems. 

This  conchielon  may  be  more  aeeeptalde  as 
a  reality  In  view  of  the  fact  that  In  our 
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contemporary  society,  with  its  other  actlvN 
Ues  tbe  most  highly  automated  In  the  World, 
we  i«re  still  using  the  eighteenth-century 
api^roech  for  our  popular  communications 
to  government. 

Soon  after  I  started  the  draft  of  my  book 
manuscript  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  my 
conclusionB  were  indeed  correct,  there  should 
be  some  evidence  supporting  them  from  the 
history  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  I  then 
undertook  a  detailed  study  of  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  some  of  the  founding  fathers 
as  documented  in  The  Federalist,  a  compila- 
tion of  classical  papers  authored  by  Alex- 
ander  HamUton,  James  Madison  and  John 
Jay.  This  study  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  these  founding  fathers  were  at  least 
intuitively  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
design  defect  in  the  Constitution  prior  to  its 
full  ratification.  They  also  foresaw  its  impact 
upon  our  Nation  with  expected  population 
growth  and  expansion.  Hamilton,  the  major 
author  of  the  papers,  had  even  predicted.  In 
general  terms,  a  future  need  for  the  prob- 
lem solution  which  I  bad  derived  inde- 
pendently— and  much  more'speclflcally. 

I  found  that  the  solution  of  our  fundamen- 
tal problem  requires  adding  another  objec- 
tive function  to  our  third  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  thereby  creating  the  Objective 
Branch.  This  branch  would  then  have  a  pre- 
legtalative,  projecttonal  power  as  well  as  the 
existing  post-legislative,  Judicial  power.  This 
can  readily  be  done  in  a  neat,  evolutionary 
manner  by  amending  the  Constitution  since 
the  Judicial  power  is,  itself,  objective.  I  have 
presented  a  draft  of '  the  amendment  for 
doing  so  In  Chapter  I.  Elsewhere  In  the  book 
I  have  set  a  bicentennial  goal  for  achieving 
this  greatly  needed  constitutional  updating : 
full  ratification  of  the  amendment  by  July  4. 
1976. 

Each  of  us,  whether  we  Identify  with  the 
so-called  "silent  majority,"  the  radical  left, 
the  radical  right,  the  new  generation,  or 
whatever,  hss  a  big  stake  in  the  solving  of  our 
internal  national  problems.  I  am  presenting 
this  book  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving 
these  problems — not  Just  discussing  them. 

The  solution  of  our  f\mdamental  problem 
is  designed  for  application  in  an  evolutionary 
rather  than  a  revolutionary  manner.  How- 
ever, it  is  going  to  require  that  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, tenaciously  take  the  initiative  in 
order  to  activate  the  supreme  power  of  the 
People  to  complement  the  supreme  law  of 
the  Land  for  the  guidance  of  gcernmeuinl 
action — By  Popular  Choice. 

T.  W.  C. 

A  PERSPECTIVC 

In  order  to  resume  maximum  progress,  we 
must  employ  our  most  effective  tool,  the 
scienUfle  approach,  in  endeavors  other  than 
thooe  leading  to  achievement  in  only  the 
nsttumi  and  life  sciences. 

The  following  quotations  of  various  state- 
ments which  were  made  publicly  by  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  US  Secretary  of  State,  were 
aimed  primarily  at  the  dlplranatic  arena  of 
international  cooperation  but  may  have  even 
wider  indications  and  applications  at  home. 
They  are  quoted,  with  emphasis  added,  from 
an  article  by  Nicholas  Wade  in  Science,  17 
May  1974,  entitled  "Klsalnger  on  Science  : 
Making  the  Linkage  with  Diplomacy." 

We  are,  in  fact,  members  of  a  community 
drawn  by  modem  science,  technology  and 
new  forma  of  commimicatl<ai  into  a  proxim- 
ity for  which  we  are  still  politically  unpre- 
pared. Technology  dally  outstrips  the  ability 
of  oiv  institutions  to  cope  with  its  fruits. 
Our  political  imagination  must  catch-up 
with  our  sdentiflc  vtslon.  .  .  . 

In  a  global  economy  of  physical  scarcity, 
science  and  technology  are  becoming  our 
most  precious  resource.  .  .  . 

Man'a  technical  genius  has  given  us  labor- 
fiaving  uthaoiogr.  healthier  populations,  and 
tue  greea  rendutlon.  But  it  haa  also  pro- 
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duced  a  technology  that 
at  an  ever-expanding  rate;  a 
plosion  which  presses  against  thi 
ite  living  space;  and  an  agriculi  ure 
ingly  dependent  on  the  product^  of 

Let  us  now  apply  science  to 
which  science  has  helped  to 

•  •  •  bridge  which  spans  the 
reality  and  ideality,  and  it  thus 
pathway  to  progress. 

This  seems  to  be  the  Ingredien 
ing  in  our  present  bi-partisan 
self-government. 

As  presently  constituted.  Internal 
mental  action  is  either  leglslati 
or  Judicial.  Legislative  action 
laws  which  are  to  be  used  as 
guidance  and  control.  Executiv( 
tabllshes  and  applies  these  law 
guidance  and  control.  Judicial  ai  tion 
objectively  interpret  these  laws 
actions  to  establish  Justice  in 
of  governmental  control. 

Where  does  pre-leglslative,  o' 
tlou  ai-lse  for  application   to 
fuiu-tion? 

CORRECTING  Tiir  DrSIG 

Seeking  to  correct  the  design 
stltution,  while  preserving  its 
pies  and  all  of  the  positive 
constitutional  system,  let  us 
other  brief  look  at  the 
It  is  a  brilliantly  conceived 
after  being  ratified  by  nine  states 
Itself  as  the  supreme  basis  for 
and  perpetuation  of  our  Nation 
taneously  established  our  three 
government,    the   relationship 
new  federal  government  and  the 
method  of  maintaining  Itself, 
governmental    operation,    and 
for  Its  ratification.  It  is  clearly 
Of  the  highly  objective  purbuit  o 
cated  men. 

The   founding  fathers   tried 
the  bulk  of  the  governing  power  i 
of  the  People  and  within  tlie  St 
vldlng  that  only  limited  power 
within  federal  government.  How 
during  a  broad  physical  and  a  1 
expansion    have    demonstrated 
stronger    central     government 
areas  such  as  Interstate 
money-credit,   aeronautics, 
munications,  etc.,  than   was 
vlded.  It  Is  clear  that  the  People 
left  with  decreasing  tangible 
strength  of  federal  governmeiVt 
since  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  if  the 
delegated  by  the  People  to 
the  Constitution  is  supreme,  the  i 
delegated,  active  power  of  the 
also  be  at  least  as  supreme,  and  tl 
be  put  to  far  better  use  th.in  it  la 

The  "self"  in  our  supposedlv 
ing"   process  currently   consists 
special  interest  lobbies  which  are 
close  relationship  with  our    puh 
The  special  interests  are  so 
citizen's  Interests  are  literally 
the  lobbying  tactics.  Even 
public  interest,"  which  is  usuail  r 
harmful  of  present  lobbying,  is 
quate;  because  who  can  specify 
public  interest  other  than  the  . 
And  today  there  is  no  legitimate 
the  public  cannot  state  directly 
ment  just  what  its  interests  are! " 

The  steering  of  our  gov 
and  Institutions  In  the  public 
come  only  from  the  individuals 
politic,  and  through  their  dlrec 
upon  government.  Yet,  in  our 
its  other  activities  the  most 
mated  in  the  World,  we  are  still 
eighteenth  century  approach  for 
cations  between  the  People  and  _ 
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public  is  already  highly  automatec 
only  fitting  and  proper,  but  it 
essential,  that  our  Influence  upo^ 
ment  also  be  organized  and 
that  we  can  maintain  the  proper 
influences    necessary    for    self-i 
And  since  lobbying  is  the 
constitutional    right    to   petition, 
chance  to  overcome  today's  undue 
by  special  Interests  is  by 
automating  this  right! 

What  we  must  have  In  order  to 
govern  ourselves  today  is  a  pre-: 
objective  function  in  government 
guided   solely   and   directly   by 
through       computerized       comm 
pathways  which  are  open  to  the 
of  our  body  politic.  This  needed 
tutiou  in  government  must  be 
have  power  which  is  both  non-] 
supreme ! 

According  to  Webster,  such  an 
would  objectify  as  "belonging  to 
world  and  being  Intersubjectively 
cr  verifiable,  especially  by  sclentlfcc 

Od.'.." 

It  is  evident  that  no  person  of 
m.H  era  could  have  foreseen  the 
cal  advances  in  communications 
maiion-handling  capabilities  whic:  i 
pre-leglsVdtive,   objective   function 
in   government   today.  Such   a 
provide  commensurate  popular 
Oiir  stronger  federal  government 
Ing  todays  increased  need  for 
timely   guidance   and   leadership 
government. 

To  "lead"  implies  a  direction 
lowed,  and  it  means  to  guide  "towtj-d 
as    toward    some    objective 
cannot    reasonably    expect    to 
needed  guidance  and  leadership 
Boveniinent  to  establish,  maintain, 
sue  our  particular  objectives  by 
needed  pre-legislative,  objective 
It's  third  branch. 

'nuis,  in  addition  to  Legislative 
utive  Branches,  we  need  an  apoll 
j.  ctive  Branch  of  government  whii  h 
its   function   the  objectlfication   o: 
ment  action  through  the  applicatlo  i 
projectional  and  Judicial  processes. 

The  pertinent  meanings  of 
In    the    projectional    process, 
Webster,    are    "the   act   of  ex 
objectifying   what  is  prhnarily 
and    "an    e3timate    of    future 
based  o»i  a  current  trend."  And 
are    the   actions   within   governmeit 
are  so  conspicuous  by  their  absen  :el 

ini'JANlZArlON  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OBJECTIVB   BRANCH 

Ebtabli.shnient    of   the   Objective 
by  constitutional  amendment  woi4d 
evolutionary  process  for  correcting 
feet"  In  original  design  of  our  United 
Constitution— the  defect  which 
mined  in  Chapter  I,  and  verified 
ter  II.  This  expansion  of  our  solely 
Islative  Judicial  Branch  into  the 
Branch  would  create  the  necessary 
latlve,  projectional  power  which 
previously  lacking  in  our  third  brai^h 

This    branch    would    constitute 
ments  popular  interface,  and  its 
with  popular  and  lower  governmem 
tloj'.s.  Its  primary  function,  the 
tion  of  government  actions,  would 
into  two  powers:  the  pre-leglslatlv« 
jectional  power,  to  be  vested  in  the 
Council:  and  the  post-legislative,  oi 
power,  to  be  vested  in  the  Suprer  le 
as  in  the  past. 

Pre-legislative  objectlfication  wo^ld 
inate  with,  and  thus  be  guided  by, 
grated  goals  of  the  People.  It  woul|l 
nate  in  the  specification  of  the 
Islative  needs  by  the  Supreme  Council 
projections    developed   by    the 
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Department    based    upon   these    lutegi-ated 
popular  goals. 

Post-legislative  objectiflcatiou  originates 
in  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  adjudi- 
cate legislation  and  its  applications,  and  it 
should  culminate  hi  Justice  to  the  people — 
lireviously  somewhat  lacking  because  no 
tangible,  pre-leglslative  basis  for  our  legisla- 
I  ion  has  ever  been  provided  to  guide  adjudi- 
••ation, 

Tlie  proposed  Objective  Branch  would  be 
organized  into  four  departments  which  would 
mrnlsh  formal  interfaces  with  the  people, 
popular  institutions,  and  the  scientific  and 
technological  coinmimlty.  It  would  provide 
essential,  non-partisan  inter-branch  and 
intra-branch  services  within  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Research  and  Development  Depart- 
ment would  study  and  establish  the  popular 
goals  of  otu-  Nation.  It  would  supply  the 
supportive  data  which  would  then  be  ob- 
jectively developed  into  our  legislative  needs 
by  the  Projectional  Department. 

The  Judicial  Department  would  maintain 
its  former  fimction  and  identity. 

The  Scientific  Advisory  Board  would  con- 
ibtltute  the  Nation's  highest  scientific  and 
technological  authority.  It  would  serve  all 
branches  of  federal  government  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  and  would  act  as  govern- 
ment's Interface  with  the  Nation's  scientific 
and  technological  community. 
■  At  the  head  of  the  Objective  Branch  would 
be  Its  Chief  Minister,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  budgets,  personnel,  schedules,  etc., 
and  for  coordinating  branch  activities.  Ho 
would  also  act  as  Chief  Minister  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  having  as  his  deputy  the 
Chief  Counsellor.  The  heads  of  each  depart- 
ment would  report  to  the  Chief  Minister  for 
administrative  purposes  only. 

The  Minister  of  Research  and  Development 
would  head  that  department  and  would  be 
responislble  for  the  activities  of  federal 
government  in  the  objective  determination 
and  documentation  of  poptilar  goals,  and  for 
the  study  data  required  for  developing  our 
legislative  needs.  He  would  also  be  a  mcm- 
Ijer  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Minister  of  Projection  would  head 
the  Projectional  Department.  He  would  be 
responsible  for  the  formal  translation  of  re- 
search and  development  data  into  specific 
legislative  needs,  and  for  the  documentation 
thereof  in  preparation  for  action  by  the  Su- 
preme Council,  of  which  he  would  also  be 
a  member. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  still  be  head  of  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment upon  establishment  of  the  Objective 
Branch,  but  he  would  have  the  additional 
office  of  Minister  of  Justice  on  the  Supreme 
Council. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Science  and  Technology, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Board,  would  head  that  department  and  be 
responsible  for  administering  and  coordi- 
nating its  actions  to  provide  the  scientific 
and  technological  guidance  required  by  gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation. 

The  Chief  Counsellor  of  the  Supreme 
Council  would  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing agenda,  priorities,  and  schedules  for  the 
activities  of  the  Council.  He  would  also  be 
responsible  for  documenting  the  actions  of 
the  Council,  and  for  communication  of  the 
results  to  Congress  and  the  President  after 
due  authorization  by  (lie  Council. 

THE  PROJKCriONAL  PROCllSS 

nie  projectional  proces-s  is  a  basic  idea  for 
splf-eovernment.  It  was  designed  using  the 
I'uidamental  theory  upon  which  our  United 
States  Constitution  was  formulated  by  the 
iounding  fathers.  It  was  developed  In  order 
to  provide  greater  depths  of  foresight  and 
'iisight  in  federal  government;  depths  be- 
soud  those  which  the  political  branches  alone 
can  hope  to  provide  because  of  severe  bi- 
partisan pressures  and  the  strong  influences 
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of  well-organized  and  well-financed  special 
hiterest  lobbies,  among  other  things. 

The  projectional  process  would  furnish  our 
basic  mechanism  for  societal  self-guidance 
Just  as  the  Judicial  process  furnishes  our 
governmental  mechanism  for  societal  self- 
control.  Whereas  the  Judicial  process  is  ap- 
plied by  the  government  to  the  people  and 
institutions,  the  projectional  process  would 
be  applied  by  the  people  and  institutions  of 
federal  government  in  order  to  provide  the 
self-guidance  function  in  government  which 
we  have  never  had.  EstabUshing  the  projec- 
tional process  as  proposed  would  originate  a 
new,  popular  access  to  government;  it  would 
derive  a  will  for  the  Objective  Branch  di- 
rectly from  the  will  of  the  People. 

THE    NEW   PERSPECTIVE 

To  make  our  federal  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment fully  democratic  each  of  us  should 
have  equal  access  to  our  policy-making,  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  We  do  not  have  it  to- 
day mainly  because  the  strong  influence  of 
money  in  our  present  system  makes  a  few 
citizens'  access  much  greater  than  the  rest. 
To  diminish  the  power  of  money  to  gain 
•access  to  government  and  corrupt  the  pubUc 
process,  we  must  establish  a  non-partisan 
access  which  Is  empowered  only  by  the  pop- 
ular influence  that  has  been  Integrated  from 
the  goals  of  individuals.  This  cannot  be  done 
today  on  any  significant  scale  becatise  we  are 
not  organized  and  sponsored  to  fight  the 
battle  for  access  to  our  governmental  Insti- 
tutions. 

But  why  should  we  have  to  fight  for  that 
which  oiu:  system  of  self-goveniment  was  de- 
.signed  to  provide? 

If  we  must  fight  each  piece  of  legislation 
through  the  legislative  process  in  ortler  to 
achieve  our  goals,  then  we  are  not  being 
properly  or  fully  represented.  The  fact  that 
we  now  have  to  fight  our  losing  battle  for 
access  to  government  is  ample  evidence  of 
the  existing  defect  to  constitutional  design  I 
Our  current  Instruments  of  self-government 
are  obviously  in  need  of  repair. 

To  restore  our  confidence  in  our  self-eov- 
ernniental  institutions,  we  must  be  able  to 
participate  significantly  in  them.  This  we 
can  hope  to  do  by  automating  our  citizens' 
right  to  petition  for  what  we  believe  we  need 
in  order  that  we  may  gato  the  essential  ac- 
cess. Since  the  sophistication  of  our  tech- 
nology precludes  each  of  us  from  betog  suf- 
ficiently knowledgeable  In  all  specialty  areas 
to  assess  and  specify  our  total  needs  for  leg- 
islation, we  must  be  represented  both  objec- 
tively and  politically  by  our  institutions  of 
self-government. 

The  first  point  of  popular  access  to  fed- 
eral government  should  be  non-partisan  and 
pre-leglslative  so  that  our  needs  for  legisla- 
tion are  developed  both  objectively  and  pro- 
fessionally by  a  new  projectional  process 
which  is  responsive  to  our  goals  and  keeps 
us  well-infoi-med  on  progress.  Given  this  re- 
g)on8e  and  information  we  can  hold  our 
Representatives  and  Senators  accountable 
for  fulfiUlng  our  needs  for  legislation  How- 
ever, we  must  have  this  new  measure  of  ren- 
can'*  teld*"  ^^"^  ^^^  projectional  process 
Since  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
that  is  presently  strangUng  oiu-  process  of 
self-government  can  be  overcome  only  by 
popular  power,  we  must  establish  the  Ob- 
jective Branch  as  our  instrument  of  access 
to  government.  Just  because  this  is  a  new 
perspective  of  self-government  does  not  In- 
validjite  the  need. 

It  should  add  balance  to  the  cousUtuted 
powers  of  our  Nation,  without  loss  of  any 
constitutional  asset,  wherein  the  primary 
power  of  the  Legislative  is  "the  purse,"  that 
of  the  Executive  is  "the  sword,"  and  that  of 
the  Objective  is  "the  People" — ^the  integrated 
wiU  of  tlie  body  politic  within  the  llmlt^s  of 
nature's  laws. 
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This  is  consistent  with  long-standing 
criminal  legal  procedures  (which  would  also 
function  under  the  auspices  of  the  Objective 
Branch),  wherein  "the  People"  oppose  the 
alleged  criminal  in  any  action  to  be  settled 
in  court. 

EstablLshing  the  Objective  Branch  would 
constitute  tlie  rebirth  of  our  Nation,  paving 
the  way  for  ilic  )esuinptJon  of  our  national 
progress. 


DECLINE  IN  GASOUNE  INVENTORY 
SHOCKING.  SHORTAGE  FEAR 
GROWS 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OP   TLNNSYLVANIA 
IN  J  HE  HOOSK  Ol'  REPRESENTAI IVEK 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  coming  from  an  oil  and  gasoline 
producing  State,  Pennsylvania,  I  fre- 
quently read  a  publication  called  Oil 
Daily.  Today  I  read  with  some  concern 
that  U.S.  motor  gasoline  inventories  are 
shrinking  at  a  pace  this  publication  calls 
"shocking." 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mi'.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  facts  related  in  the  article  are  facts, 
tills  Congress  at  this  time  should  take 
notice  of  the  situation  in  ite  debate  on 
eaaergy.  July  seems  to  be  the  trigger 
month  in  determining  exactly  what  the 
situation  is.  I  hope  v,'e  are  thirouc^  de- 
bating an  energy  bill  and  have  passed 
something  that  makes  sense  both  to  con- 
sumers and  prodiicei-s  of  gaisollne  by  that 
time. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
motor  gasoline  inventories  in  a  compara- 
ble preoil  embargo  period,  Jime  of  1973, 
were  IV2  million  barrels  higher  than  to- 
day's stocks,  and  today's  supply  is  22 
million  bai-i-els  of  motor  gasoline  le.s.s 
than  it  was  in  June  of  1974. 

The  article  follows: 
DFctnn:  IN  Gasoline  Inventory  Shiukino. 
Shortage  Fear  Grows 
(By  Jim  Drummond) 
HousroN.— A  further  decline  In  U.S.  motor 
easolhie    inventories    despite    a    production 
surge  above  the  year-ago  level  surprised  some 
marketers  and  increased  the  feeling  of  others 
spot  shortages  are  ahead. 

In  fact,  a  spokesman  for  the  Society  of 
Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  of  America 
(SIOMA)  said  members  already  are  exper- 
iencing supply  curtailments  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts. 

West  coast  allocations  were  said  to  be  down 
to  about  80%  of  SIGMA  companies'  needs. 
Curtailments  on  the  East  coast,  mainly  in 
New  England,  haven't  been  as  severe,  the 
spokesman  said. 

"Shortages  haven't  been  noticeable  in  the 
Midwest  yet,  but  we  can  feel  them  coming,'.' 
he  said.  "We  look  for  a  pnetiy  tight  situation 
in  July." 

Latest  American  Petroleum  Inetitute  fig- 
ures put  the  nation's  motor  gasoline  stocks 
at  201399,000  barrels,  down  from  200,8344)00 
barrels  a  week  earUer  and  from  323,663,000 
barrels  at  the  like  date  last  year.  It  becomes 
diflJcult,  or  perhaps  impoeslble.  to  supply 
all  markets  properly  when  tbe  total  drops 
beneath  200  million  barrels,  or  so  the  theor>- 
goes. 

An  upturn  in  domestic  gasoline  output  to 
6,694,000  ban-els  dally  from  6,418,000  barrels 
per  day  the  week  before  failed  to  halt  the 
Inventory  decUne.  Production  •  year  ago 
came  to  6.544,000  barrels  per  day. 
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Boom  SIOMA  mmnben  had  reopened  serv- 
ice statloae  doeed  durtng  the  giuioHne  plndi 
tbat  accomputled  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  They 
may  have  to  close  aome  of  them  again  and 
cut  back  sales  through  others.  OU  Dally  mm 
i<.!d. 

Demand  doeent  appear  to  be  the  problem, 
the  SIOMA  man  said.  A  recent  bank  study 
coacluded  it's  down,  chiefly  because  of  bad 
fjiisiness  conditions  and  gradual  replacement 
of  big  cars  with  small  on  the  highways.  It 
sliot'iid  be  curbed  further,  he  thought,  when 
the  latest  •!  a  barrel  added  to  the  excise 
tax  Is  passed  through  as  higher  product 
costs : 

"That's  another  2',i  cents  a  gallon,  which 
means  some  gasoline  pump  prices  probablv 
will  go  to  60  cents  a  gallon  from  the  50's. 
When  that  happens,  the  public  will  become 
jiware  of  It.  The  reaction  probably  will  be 
to  cut  down  driving." 

Complicating  the  picture,  said  the  SIG- 
MA'er  are  new.  blue-printed  or  proposed 
regulations:  "Trying  to  fathom  them  is  Uke 
trying  to  go  to  the  washroom  In  a  strait- 
Jacket." 
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AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL 
RULES  OP  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    IIXIKOIS 

IN  l-na  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  printed  an  arUde  today  em- 
phasidng  the  major  defects  in  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
Amendments  Act.  HJl.  6799.  I  hope  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  read  this  weU  writ- 
ten editorial  before  the  bill  conies  up  on 
this  floor  this  week. 

The  article  follows: 

A   HiXPINC  HAKi>  FOa  THE  CRIMINAL 

(By  Bob  Wledrich) 

Crimhials  are  already  getting  enough 
breaks  today  without  having  Uncle  Sam  ex- 
tend them  a  helping  hand. 

Yet,  that  is  the  predicted  effect  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  federal  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedttre  being  considered  by  Congress  this 
week. 

According  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
United  States  attorneys  across  the  country, 
the  effect  of  amending  two  of  the  rules 
would  not  only  open  the  door  to  the  possible 
mtirder  or  intimidation  of  government  wit- 
nesses, but  might  make  It  easier  for  criminals 
to  escape  or  destroy  evidence  of  their  crimes. 

"If  Congress  wants  to  be  »  party  to  murder 
and  Intimidation,  then  so  be  it,"  Is  the  sting- 
ing conclusion  reached  In  a  telegram  dis- 
patched to  a  House  Judiciary  Committee 
subcommittee  on  justice  by  U.3.  Atty.  'Wll- 
liiun  C.  Smltherman  of  Arizona. 

Under  the  two  controversial  rules  changes 
rocommended  by  the  U.S.  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  100  federal  district  and  appeUate 
Judges,  these  things  would  occur: 

Government  prosecutors  would  be  required 
to  fiirulsh  the  names  and  addresses  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  defendant  three  davs  before 
going  to  trial  instead  of  when  the  witnesses 
testify. 

Instead  of  issuing  arrest  warrants,  the 
ci>iirt«  woidd  send  persons  charged  imder 
1  Indictments  or  criminal  complaints  a  notice 
ihru  the  maUs  instructing  them  to  give 
themselves  up,  unless  the  prosecution  could 
■•;  itisly  the  court  a  defendant  should  be  ar- 
ivsted. 

Both  proposals  are  extraordinarily  silly. 
They  can  only  strengthen  public  conviction 
that  the  courts  system  Is  beniUng  over  back- 
wards to  coddle  the  very  people  who  are  rap- 
liif;  .society  with  Increasing  ferocity. 
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The  first  rule  change  cited  cat 
to  make  things  tougher  on  those 
rare  individuals  who  are  willing 
and  be  counted  on  the  witness 
stead  of  seeking  refuge  behind 
declaration:  "I  don't  want  to  ge 

Things  are  hard  enough  on  wl 
out   disclosing    their   Identities 
armed  robbers,  dope  dealers,  ci 
and  organized  crime  figures  so 
lently  eliminate  damaging 
them  at  their  ease. 

"It  opens  an  avenue  to  wltnes 
tion  and  subordination  of  perjur 
U.S.  Atty.  James  R.  Thompson  of 
"In  short,  it  adds  enormously  < 
problems  and  unnecessary  risks  "to 
to  the  administration  of  crlmi 
.  .  .,'•  echoes  V3.  Atty.  Paul  J. 
Kew  York. 

"...  The  most  important 

.'Jome  of  our  bleeding-heart  Judges 
peusity  to  be  more  interested  in 
of  the  criminal  than  the  victim  of 
is  the  bitter  conuuentaiy  of  U.S. 
DlUahunty   of   Little   Rock,  Ark. 
qi:ote  me  on  that." 

Rep.  Henry  Hyde  (R.  Chgo.) .  a 
tee    member    who    opposes    the 
changes,  points  out  prosecutors  a.. 
It  a  common  practice  to  divulge  wl 
titles  to  defendants  to  persuade 
guilty  because  of  the  weight  of 
agalnct  them. 

But  they  do  so  Jndiciouslv  an 
cases    involving    the    potential    1, 
retribution  or  Intimidation.  And  it 
Instances  that  both  Hyde  and 
Department  are  bitterly  opposed 
change. 

The  second  proposed  amendm 
own  series  of  pitfalls.  Sending 
vance  notice  that  they  are  in  ... 
create  these  events,  according  to 
An    end    to    searches    incidental 
with  a  warrant  which  often  , 
tionnl  evidence  or  lead  to  the  s.„  , 
cotics,  st:>lcn  goods,  and  other  con 

A  flock  of  accused  criminals 
high  when  they  receive  their  w... 
thru  the  mail.  And  that  is  certai 
It  harder  for  federal  agents  to 
Justice. 

Under  present  procedure,  either 
magistrate  Issues  an  arrest  warran 
a  criminal  complaint  or  a  federal  Jt 
a  bench  warrant  based  on  a  gram 
dlctment.  Tlie  system  works  wel 
fendant's  rights  get  violated,  so 
things  to  give  criminals  another  ...,„ 
Tlie  rules  changes  recommend!  i 
Judicial  Congress  were  submitted 

by  the  chief  lusticc  of  the  U.S ^ 

last  year.  Usuallv,  Congress  pays 
and  lets  the  rules  changes  take 
default. 

This  time,  tho.  the  House 
mlttee     has    r.aid     considerable 
promoted  by  the  critlciTOi  and  o 
the  Justice  Department  and  its 
whose  Eorry  lob  it  is  to  protect 
at^alnst  a  rising  crime  rate  with 
already  tied  behind  their  backs  bv 
restraints. 

■WTs  hone  tV.e  House  flattens  th« 
po.<ied  rules  ch.inges  and  promptly 
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U.S.  POLICY  IxN  THE  PERSIA  M  GULP 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  ,  R. 


OF    KANS.xg 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl 

Tuesdav.  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.   Speaker, 
been  growing  interest  in  the 
and  among  the  Ameilcf.n  peep! 
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policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
ally  in  U.S.  arms  sales  to  the 
that  region.  Under  the  chain_, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  special  subc 
on  investigations  of  the  House  > 
tee  on  International  Relations 
hearing  on  Jime  10  to  explore 
cuss  those  policies.  The  chief  wi, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Affairs,  Mr.  Sisco.  His  statem^t 
the  ensuing  discu.ssion,  will.  I 
to  clarify  this  issue,  which  has  , 
iect  to  much  misunderstanding  j 
rientious  treatment  in  the  media 
mend  Mr.  Sisco's  statement,  tlie 
which  I  insert  here,  to  my 
Jmie  12,  1975: 

Opening   Statement   op   Joseph 
Mr.  Chairman:  My  statement  wU 
itself  to  U.S.  policy  In  the  area  of  thi 
Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula- „ 
of  major  importance  to  the  Unite  1 
in  political,  economic,  and  strategl : 

It  is  timely  to  take  another  com] 
look  at  this  region,  and  I  want  to 
the  Chair^ian  and  the  members  of 
mlttee  for  having  launched  this  u_. 
view  and  dialogue  In  1972 — a  dialog)  e 
li3s   been    can-ici   on   wl^h   re-ui  r 
tiien.  Our  policies  impact  on  both 
and  global  Interests,  and  I  hope  to  s.- 
our  military  sales  programs,  in  whicl 
you  have  a  special  Interest,  is  an 
part  of  that  overall  policy,  pursued 
and  with  balance,  with  a  view  to  p. 
tlie  interests  of  the  United  States. 

AREA    RELATIONSHn>S 

In    the    Persian    Gulf/Arabian 
area   are   ten   countries   which   are 
geographically,  religiously,  and  for 
part  ethnically,  but  which  present 
distinctive  economic  and  political 
Some   have    long   histories   as   li 
nations  with  established  Interests  _._ 
ence  In  and  beyond  the  area,  whili 
have  achieved  independence  as  re 
1971.  All  have  strong  economic  ties 
outside  world.  Several  are  among  the 
wealthiest  in  terms  of  per  capita  GJ 
others   are   still   among   the   poores  . 
political  systems  range  from  absolu  e 
archy  based  on  Koranic  law  througl 
tlons  of  parliamentary  democracy  to 
ist-Lenlnlst  style  Peoples'  Republic 
for  the  Peoples'  Democratic  Republic  _* 
en,  where  we  have  had  no  diplomaf  c 
tlons  and  no  official  presence  since 
1969,  and  Iraq,  where  despite  the 
of  diplomatic  relations  we  maintain 
U.S.  Interests  Section  in  the  Bf 
bassy,  our  relations  with  all  the 
the  depth  and  variety  of  our  ri... 
have  gro\\Ti  significantly  in  recent 

It  remain  =!  an  are.i  where  a  ."^.pe 
transition  is  unc'env.^y: 

Where  ne^v  politipai  institutions  li? 
fi-nned  and  tested  and  v.-hoie  tr, 
v.-lues  are  subjrct  t.o  modern,  s-.clal 

Where  there  has  been  a  dr.imatl 
tion  in  relatlonshlpo  between  Inter 
ci!  c  >mpanies  and  oil  producer  state_ 

Where  a  technology  transfer  is  bein 
ly  nr-celorated  a.s  the  oil  exporting  ci 
seek  help  from  the  devel:ped  coun 
div?r.-iify  and  !nclustrlali,ie  their 
and 

Where  concerns  for  secmity  and 
have  loomed  large  since  Britain's 
tion  in  1971  of  its  protective  treaty  . 
ships  T\lth  a  number  of  Gulf  states 
tiie  countries  in  the  area  have  moved 
greater  regional  c.Toperation. 

It   also  remains  an  area  where  d 
nicnts  affect   the  relationships 
policies   of  major  world  powera.  With 
•shift  in  world  oil  market  power  froji 
sinner  nations  to  the  producer  coun 
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application  in  1073  of  the  oil  embargo,. and 
the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices,  the  global 
strategic  equation  has  been  affected  by  what 
happens  in  the  Gulf.  The  increasing  world 
focus  on  the  Gulf  has  been  marked  by  a 
growing  Soviet  presence  in  Its  periphery,  as 
the  Sovlete  liave  sought  to  increa-se  their 
position  and  military  pi-eaence  in  the  PDRY. 
Somalia,  and  Iraq.  Since  1967  and  particu- 
larly since  the  October  1973  war,  the  major 
Arab  oil  producers  in  the  Peninsula  have 
bejome  the  principal  financial  support  for 
Mie  Arab  states  more  directly  involved  in  the 
Middle  East  confliot.  While  not  directly  part 
t>f  the  process  of  rea'-hing  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement, their  views  are  very  important  and 
tliey  are  regularly  con.stiited  by  the  Arab 
parties  to  the  negotiations  as  wf-)l  as  by 
tlie  Palestinians. 

CVRRFNX    OVERVIEW 

Before  examining  our  policy,  U  is  hupor- 
tant  to  look  briefly  at  where  we  were  in  the 
area  four  years  ago,  when  there  was  uncer- 
tainty about  the  region's  future  .stability 
with  Britain  relinquishing  lis  security  re- 
.^poasiblllties  in  the  Gulf  and  small,  newly 
independent  states  in  the  region  were  about 
to  emerge.  Just  four  years  ago,  we  were  con- 
cerned about  whether  any  federation  of 
small  gulf  states  could  hold  togethw;  about 
the  numerous  unresolved  boundary  disputes; 
about  the  hnpact  of  the  growhig  communist- 
supported  insm-gency  in  Oman's  Dhofar 
province;  and  finally  aljout  the  dearth  of 
technicians  and  nation-building  in-stitutions 
needed  for  the  area's  development.  In  short, 
only  four  yeitr.s  ajio  there  were  real  concerns 
■xsi  lo  how  and  indeed  wlietlier  the  area 
would  ije  able  lo  benefit  from  rapid  cliange 
without  failing  prey  ta  the  in^^iflblliiv  in- 
herent in  such  change. 

While  the  rapid  political  and  wx>ial  tran- 
.snion  now  underway  still  leaves  a  utunber  of 
uncertainties,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
degree  of  progress  and  stability.  Recently,  we 
have  seen  the  sinooth  succes.slou  of  power  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  Tlie  seven -member  United 
Arab  Emirates  has  solidified  and  is  building 
up  Its  federal  structure.  The  wealthy  Gulf 
riparians  are  attracting  a  growing  number  of 
foreign  technicians  and  companies  to  help 
with  their  development.  The  significant  rise 
In  the  price  of  oil  has  made  several  Gulf 
Slates  capital-surplus  nations,  euabUng  them 
to  increase  sliarply  their  level  of  foreign  as- 
.sistance  and  to  become  attractive  markets 
for  our  goods  and  services  as  they  seek  to 
accelerate  their  own  development. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible trend  toward  greater  regional  coop- 
eration. For  these  countries,  the  Otilf  re- 
mains the  key  communications  link  to  the 
outside  world  for  most  of  their  Imports  and 
exports,  and  this  circumstance  has  required 
them  to  deal  with  each  other  in  seeking  to 
resolve  issues  contributing  to  area  tensions 
The  Shah's  recent  visit  to  Saudi  .\rabla  has 
highlighted  the  closer  cooperation  among 
the  two  principal  Gulf  riparians. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  a  niunber  of 
boundary  Issues,  Iian  has  settled  its  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Iraq.  Iraq  in  turn  has 
reached  a  prelhninary  boundary  settlement 
With  Saudi  Arabia.  The  United  Arab  Emirates 
has  settled  Its  boundarj'  problem  with  Saudi 
^abia  and  negotiated  a  median  line  In  the 
Gulf  with  Iran.  In  the  poorest,  but  most 
populous  state  on  the  Peninsula,  I  orth 
Yemen,  we  have  seen  strong  Saudi  financial 
•support  for  a  new  government  which  Is 
earnestly  trying  to  put  centuries  of  tribalism 
and  lactlonallsm  behind  It,  and  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  development  and  prog- 
i»^s.s  for  its  people.  The  insui-gency  in  Dhofer 
.-.upported  by  the  radical  South  Yemeni 
regime  has  faUed  to  gain  Its  objective,  and 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  has  been  the 
military  and  economic  assistance  Oman  has 

F^nlnt'^.H'™'"  "**'^<''y  "Clonal  stat^ 
Finally,  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  pro- 
vides  opportunities   and  Incentives   to  the 
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South  Yemen  regime  to  moderate  Its  ideo- 
logical bent  If  it  plans  to  put  Aden's  unique 
bunkering  facilities  to  use  once  agam  for 
world  shipping.  Whether  it  will  perceive  Its 
Interests  In  this  light,  of  course,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

poiiry  OBjtcTlvi"* 

Our  main  policy  objectives  for  the  Gulf 
and  Aiabian  Peninsula  region,  which  we  have 
pet  forth  before  to  tlie  Committee,  have  re- 
mained constant  since  we  developed  a  com- 
prehensive policy  framework  in  anticipation 
of  the  termination  of  the  special  British 
role  there  in  1971.  Tlaey  are: 

Support  for  collective  security  and  stability 
ill  the  region  by  encouraging  indigenous 
regional  cooperative  efforts  and  orderly  eco- 
nomic progre.'-.s.  Being  responsive  to  requests 
from  tl)6  regional  states  for  advice  regarding 
the  i5T)es  and  quantities  of  military  equip- 
ment and  services,  they  need  to  meet  their 
defense  and  hiternal  security  needs  as  they 
perceive  them  and  responding  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  to  their  requests  to  purchase  such 
equipment  and  services  from  tis,  has  served 
this  purpose; 

Continued  access  to  the  region's  oil  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  our  needs  and  those  of 
our  allies; 

Encouraging  ihe  states  In  the  area  to  re- 
.solve  by  peaceful  means  territorial  and  other 
disputes  between  them  and  widening  the 
channels  of  connnunication  between  them: 

Expanding  our  diplomatic,  cultural,  tech- 
nicHl.  commercial,  and  fluanclal  pre.sence 
and  aotivltles;  and 

Assisting  oil  export or.s  to  *»mploy  their  rap- 
idly growintc  inoonips  in  a  constructive  way, 
supporrive  of  the  international  finaiifiiil 
.^ysiem. 

KMJIONAI.    SFrWIITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remember  that  the 
nations  In  the  Gulf  region  have  a  primary 
interest  In  stability  and  orderly  progress. 
The  littoral  states  of  the  Gulf  are  aware  that 
they  sit  on  what  is  probably  the  world's  most 
valuable  energy  asset,  valued  at  something 
over  4.5  trillion  dollars  at  today's  oil  and  gas 
prices,  ■niey  know  there  is  little  in  history 
to  suggest  that  resources  of  this  magnitude, 
of  such  critical  importance  to  every  nation 
of  the  world,  will  go  unmolested  very  long 
unless  there  is  a  degree  of  collective  security. 
They  know  that  any  implicit  big  ixiwer  guar- 
antees that  they  feel  might  have  existed  in 
the  past  have  now  disappeared,  with  tlie 
British  relinquishUig  their  former  protective 
role  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  Gulf  states  them- 
selves acquhlng  control  and  ownership  of 
their  own  petroleum  resotirces. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  major  burden  for 
assuring  security  in  the  region  must  be  borne 
by  the  Gulf  states  themselves,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  major  nations  of  the  region, 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  had  a  long 
tradition  of  military  cooperation  with  those 
nations  through  the  provision  of  training 
and  f  lurnishlng  of  miUtary  equipment,  which 
dates  back  to  World  War  II.  When  the  Brltlsb 
announced  in  1968  they  wotUd  end  their 
protective  treaty  relationships  In  the  Gulf, 
we  carefully  reviewed  our  poUcy.  We  decided 
on  an  approach  which  incorporated  the  fol- 
lowing guidelines: 

To  continue  to  promote  regional  coopera- 
tion by  encouraging  the  two  strongest  ripar- 
ian states,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  to  assunw 
increasing  responsibilitie.5  for  the  collective 
security  of  the  region; 

To  establish  direct  U.S.  relationships  with 
the  new  political  entitles  in  the  area,  where 
they  had  not  existed  before,  including  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  representation 
in  the  Lower  Gulf  states;  and 

To  develop  plans  for  technical  and  educa- 
tional assistance  and  cultorat  exebange, 
through  private  as  well  as  public  programs! 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  orderly  dovel- 
opment. 
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This  appioach  recognizes  the  role  which 
the  British  will  continue  to  play  as  advisor 
on  security  and  economic  development,  but 
it  Is  a  course  which  has  relied  Increasiuglv 
on  a  varied  mix  and  growing  nexus  of  rela- 
tionships— in  wliich  military  supply  for  re- 
gional security  is  one  aspect.  It  is  a  poUcy 
approach  vhich  we  have  since  periodically 
reexamined  in  our  review  of  the  most  desir- 
able basis  for  mai)itaining  stabiUty  In  the 
area  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula. 

The  execution  of  a  regional  policy  based 
on  these  general  giUdelines  has  required  that 
our  actions  Ijc  tailored  to  the  specific  country 
concerned,  taking  into  account  its  human 
resomrces,  .si^e  and  geography,  degree  of  de- 
velopment, and  the  security  threats  which  It 
believes  It  faces.  There  are  in  the  Gulf  at 
lea.st  four  eniiiie.s  that  need  to  be  addressed 
separately. 

IRAK 

Iran  shares  a  lengt.hy  border  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Wiile  seeking  cooperation  with 
the  powerful  northern  neighbor,  any  prudent 
Iranian  leader  has  to  remain  concerned  about 
long-term  Soviet  intentions.  Looking  east 
and  west,  he  can  see  substantial  Soviet  In- 
volvement in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq;  to  the 
south  he  seeks  growing  Soviet  naval  activity 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Possessing  half  of  the 
shoreline  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  waterwav 
of  vital  importance  to  its  burgeoning  econ- 
omy and  oil  exports,  Iran  has  a  natural 
strategic  interest  in  maintaining  free  pass- 
age through  the  Gulf  and  the  Strait  oi 
Hormuz.  through  which  pass  all  of  Iran's 
and  two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil  exports,  and 
the  Indian  Otean.  ilnough  which  the  Gulf  is 
reached. 

Iran's  si/.e.  harsh  terrain,  relatively  lim- 
ited tr«iisporiHiion  network,  and  great  dis- 
tance fi-oni  foreign  suppliers  of  militarv 
equipment,  have  required  It  to  develop  coni- 
preheuf^ive  defense  plans  which  correspond 
to  these  conditions.  The  result  has  been  a 
concept  that  keeps  the  standing  armed  forees 
relatively  small  In  number  (about  SSO.OOO) 
whUe  providing  advanced  equipment  for  air, 
naval,  and  armed  forces  and  the  means  to 
move  groimd  forces  by  air  rapidly  from  one 
location  to  another.  While  using  a  portion 
of  Its  oil  wealth  to  equip  itself  for  Its  de- 
fense, Iran  has  sought  to  develop  a  coopera- 
tive approach  to  regional  security  among 
states.  It  has  recently  been  able  to  settle 
a  long-standing  territorial  dispute  with  Iraq. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  offered  support  to 
its  Gulf  neighbors  in  deaUng  with  radical 
threats.  Iranian  units  are  presently  In  Oman 
to  help  the  SiUtan  end  the  insurgency  in 
Dhofar.  which  has  Its  sanctuary  and  base  in 
tho  Soviet-backed  Peoples'  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen. 

The  size  of  Iran's  population,  coupled  with 
its  rapid  social  and  economic  development 
give  It  a  capability  to  exercise  leadership  hi 
the  Gulf.  The  United  States  has  welcomed 
Iran's  taking  on  greater  security  responsi- 
bUltles.  We  have  agreed  to  sell  It  a  substen- 
tlal  quantity  of  defense  material,  especially 
ahcraf t  and  naval  craft.  The  progress  which 
Iran  has  made  in  Improving  Its  military  ca- 
pability has  given  Iran  a  credible  deterrent 
enabled  It  to  play  a  more  active  role  In  pro- 
tecting the  vital  trade  routes  of  the  OiUf.  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  factor  In  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Iraqi  and  IranUn  leadership  to 
resolve  a  major  bUateral  dispute  by  negotU- 
tlon.  I  would  note  It  Is  only  recently  that 
Iran's  armed  forces  have  drawn  level  with 
Iraq's  military  ct^ablUtlee  and  strength. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  resources 
which  the  Tranlan  government  is  putting  Into 
buUdlng  its  defense  mlUtaiy  ei^Mclty.  But 
too  Uttle  has  been  said  about  tlie  Impressive 
strides  wbicb  the  government  has  made  In 
economic  development  and  In  improving  the 
welfare  of  Its  people.  Iran's  domectlc  Invest- 
mciii  ji "(.-rain  is  more  than  twice  what  U 
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spends  on  defense.  The  Iranian  five-year  plan 
(1973-78)  calls  for  tbe  expenditures  of 
roughly  970  bUIloa  In  the  civilian  sector.  A 
substantial  portion  la  for  Industrial  growth, 
but  $19  billion  are  earmarked  for  housing, 
free  ediicatlon,  urban  and  rural  development, 
and  a  massive  Increase  in  medical  facilities. 

SAUDI  ASABTA 

Saudi  Arabia  is  also  greatly  concerned 
about  Its  security.  It  too  covers  a  vast  land 
area,  almost  as  big  as  the  United  States  e.tst 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  2,000  miles  of  coast- 
lino.  On  Its  southern  perimeter.  It  sees  a  cou- 
tlnulng  insurgency  festering  in  western 
Oman  supported  by  the  radical  South  Yemen 
BeglnM  and  to  the  north  an  Iraq  with  sig- 
nificant Ideological  differences.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  Saudi  towns  were  bombed  by 
Egyptian  aircraft  in  1963.  and  South  Yemeni 
forces  struck  Saudi  outposts  in  i960  and 
1973.  Lightly  populated,  with  military  and 
paramilitary  forces  of  only  about  80,000. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  much  tor  protect  but  rela- 
tively little  to  protect  it  with. 

In  the  sectirlty  and  defense  field,  we  have 
conducted  for  the  Saudis  comprehensive 
surveys  of  their  military  requirements  on 
two  occasions  In  recent  years,  taking  into 
account  the  threat  they  perceive  to  their  na- 
tional security  and  their  limited  manpower 
reeouces.  Oiu"  cooperative  effort  lias  been  to 
assist  the  Saudis  to  achieve  several  objec- 
tives which  they  see  as  critical  to  their  own 
defense  and  stability  in  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula: development  of  a  credible  air  defense 
system:  modernization  and  training  of  their 
ordnance  corps;  upgrading  of  their  air  force 
through  acqiUiiitiou  of  F-5E  aircraft;  build- 
ing a  Muall  force  of  naval  partol  craft;  mod- 
erulj-iiig  elements  of  the  National  Guard  to 
Improve  Its  cnpablUtles  to  protect  key  In- 
stallations; and  construction  of  military  in- 
frastructure facilities.  Our  programs  have 
been  clearly  related  to  Saudi  Arabia's  ca- 
pacity to  abosorb  the  equipment  it  pur- 
chases. Because  training,  maintenance,  and 
the  construction  of  tbe  physical  plant  to  use 
the  eqiUpment  are  such  a  major  portion  of 
our  defense-related  activities  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  because  these  programs  are 
stretched  out  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
the  cost  figures  involved  are  often  many 
times  higher  than  would  be  the  c«se  in  a 
purchase  of  hardware. 

KTTWArr 

Kuvralt's  primary  concern  has  been  the 
absence  of  any  acceptance  by  Iraq  of  the 
present  boundary  between  tbe  two  countries. 
Kuwait  has  made  a  reasoned  analysis  of 
wb*t  It  can  do  with  Its  limited  territory  and 
Its  small  army  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
equip  Itself  with  a  modest  defense  against 
air  and  armor  attack.  After  a  survey  which 
they  asked  us  to  mnke  in  early  1972.  and 
after  several  years  of  discussion,  marked  by 
several  Ttwcfi  border  Incursions  and  the 
continued  Iraqi  oce\ipation  of  some  Kirwaltl 
territory.  Kuwait  recently  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  Hawk  air  defense 
mlssHes.  A-4  aircraft,  and  TOW  anti-tank 
mlssllee.  These  weapons  systems  have  *-een 
purchased  by  Kuwait  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
inforcing Its  defense  la  order  to  have  suffl< 
dent  force  to  slow  down  an  aggressor  long 
enough  for  cither  friendly  regional  forces 
or  diplomacy  to  come  to  Its  aid  and  bring  an 
end  to  tbe  fighting. 

VOIWMHtCUr  WSATXS 

Except  for  Omaa.  whieli  Is  faeed  with  an 
active  insurgency,  wsapoos  requirements  tor 
these  sutes  have  been  smslL  What  UtUe  they 
have  purchased  from  vm  hM  been  mainly 
from  commercial  sources.  Other  than  the  re- 
cent sale  of  a  smaU  number  of  TOWs  to 
Oman  to  defend  against  tbe  possible  use  by 
South  Yemen  of  Bovlet-suppUed  tanks 
(Oman  Itself  has  no  armor)  and  some  antl« 
personnel  mines,  our  l"orelgn  Ifnitary  Sales 
to  Lower  Oulf  states  have  been  limited  thus 
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far  to  training  courses.  These 
continued  to  meet  their  more 
qulrements    from    other 
While  we  are  prepared  to  make 
a  sales  basis  modest  amounts 
equipment  as  may  be  appropriate 
real  internal  i^ecurity  needs,  we 
tenlion  of  encouraging  an  anni 
thefe  smaller  states.  Instead 
couraged  them   to  cooperate 
themselves  and   to   look   for   tjeir 
in  a  regional   coute.xt  by 
their  larger  neighbors. 

Rel'jtionship     of     Mildary 
Overall  Objcctiips:  Given  oiu- 
interests,   it  is  reasonable  and 
us  lo  .support  the  policy  goals  of 
ly  countries,  where  such  goals 
own.    Their   concerns    are    in    i 
econojuic,  cultural,   as  well  as 
fields:   political,  in  a  desire  foi 
and  iriendly  relations  with  us; 
desire  for  us  to  play  a  role  in 
carry  out  their  plans  for  econo^ilc 
ment  and  diversification  whlct 
benefits  to  us;  cultural,  in  a 
cooperation  in  rapidly  building 
tioual  resource   bases  in 
other  fields;   and  defense,  in  a| 
we  assist  them  to  train  aod 
necessary  to  ei\sure  their  own 
that   of   the  Gulf  area.   These 
policy   are  closely   linked,   and 
policy    cannot    be    realistically 
divorcing  the  defense-related  o 
pclicy  from  otl\er  aspects. 

This   is  true  because  the  lelder 
Gulf  states  do  perceive  threats 
bility  and  well-being  and  see 
defense  matters  a.s  parr  cf  the  t 
relationship.  They  would  cousil 
policy  whlcii  purported  to  be 
cooperative  but  which  ignored 
needs,  to  be  unrealistic  and  irre: 
of  their  principal  preoccupation 

Therefore,  we  see  no  practical 
rate  the  military  and  defense 
policies  from  the  diplomatic, 
nomlc,  and  other  ties  we  niaintiin 
not   claim  friendship   and   int(  rest 
breath  and  deny  goods  or  service 
life  or  death  Importance  with 

Non-Military  Aspects  of  V.S. 
The  Impression  that  our  mlUtiry 
ships  with  the  Gulf  nations  ha\ ; 
all  other  aspects  of  our  relations 
ous  as  It  seems  to  be  persistent 
I  suppose,  because  the  sale  of 
ware  and  services  is  highly  visllle 
erally  carries  a  large  price  tag.  It 
because  we  have  carried  out  a 
effective  program  of  broadenin 
the  Gulf  states  In  a  number  of 
clfic  and  conscious  execution  ol 
we   have   decided   to   pursue. 
diplomatic,    trade    and    financdil 
growing  technical  assistance  anc 
and  cultural  exchange,  bear 
Importance  of  the  non-mllitar  r 
our  relationships.  In  the  case  of 
and  Iran,  these  have  further 
through  the  recent  creation  of 
missions  which  are  establishing 
tematic  framework  for  our 
tlonshlps  In  many  fields  of  com^ion 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission,  we  expect  to 
stantial  Increase  in  trade— ovei 
in   non-oU.   non-military   Item 
until  1981 — and  are  currently 
variety  of  projects  in  the  field 
ture,   fertilizer  uses  and 
power  training,  and  housing 
velopment,  all  of  which  could 
sending  to  Iran  of  scores  of 
clallsts  on  a  totally  relmbursafle 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Joint 
has  recently  gone  Into  operatioi 
next  year,  we  expect  the  Joint 
will  be  responsible  for  more  thin 
dred  U.S.  expert.s  In  Saudi 
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flelils  of  agriculture,  science  and 
statistics,  eaucation,  and 
tion.  These  are  the  priority  areas 
in  almost  a  year  of  planning  and 
of  Joint  C<Mumlsslon  goals  betwee: 
and    the   Saudis.    All   of   this 
be  funded  by  the  Saudi 
luarily  via  an  innovative  techuict  1 
tion  agreement  which  we  conclud^ 
.Saudis   earlier    this    year.    That 
provides,  in  effect,   for  a  massivi 
gram  for  Saxidl  Arabia — but  an 
financed   by    the   recipient.   In 
Saudi   Joint   Commission 
come  a  major  element  in  our 
iniportant  new  channel  for 
tween  the  UJS.   and  Saudi  Aralia, 
significant  factor  In  the  develo;  in 
i;;diistTlalization  of  that  country 

DIPLOMATIC   ACTION.S 

.Ao   I   mentioned  above,  one 
ci.sk»ns  which  fiowed  from  our 
in   the  late  sixties  was  that,  as 
Gulf  countries  became  responsib 
conduct  of  their  foreign  policy, 
establish  full  diplomatic  relations 
Late  in  1971.  we  began  to  open 
tliebe  countries  and  in  the  past 
assigned    resident    Ambassadors 
Arabic-l&nguage    qualified — an 
ment,  I  might  add,  which  was 
by  your  strong  support,  Mr. 
me  emphasize  that  In  the  Lowei 
have  lean,  hardworking,  shirtslee 
bies,  staffed  with  some  of  tbe 
talent  we  have,  whose  mission  la 
sent  the  United  States  to  nations 
pies  who  know  little  of  us  first-: 
of  their  primary  goals  Is  to 
with  those  nations,  and,  as  I  wi: 
later,  the  commercial  opportunlt^s 
tractive  and  fastgrowlng. 

Another  responsibility  of  our 
is  to  maintain  a  direct  dialogue 
leaders  and  people  of  tbe  Lower  Giflf 
matters  of  vital  Interest  to  us  as 
Middle  East,  the  continuing  supply 
and   producer-consumer 
they  are  doing.  They  are  helping 
the  horizons  both  of  our  Interest  i 
nations,  and  of  these  nations' 
the  United  States.  And  they  are 
getting  started.  Contrast  that  to 
tion  only  four  yeara  ago,  when 
resident  representatives  at  all  In 
doms,  and  you  will  readily  see 
coi'ie  a  long  way  in  a  short  time 
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Thei-e  are  exceptional  market 
ties  for  the  United  States  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian 
Mobt  have  to  import  practically 
they  consume,  as  well  as  the  cat 
to  carry  out  their   ambitious 
plans.  In  1973.  their  Imports 
billion.  This  total  is  based  on 
figures  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait.  Sa^l 
Bahrain,  Qatar,  the  United  Aral 
Oman,  and  North  and  South 
inary  estimates  are  that  their 
to  over  $13.6  billion  in  1974  ( 
which    was    security-related 
making  the  aiea  the  fastest 
for  our  goods  and  services   in 
By   1980,   imports  by   Gulf 
well  reach  li»50  blUion.  As  I  ment 
of  the  primary  tasks  of  our 
facilitate    access   to   this   markel 
business.  In  a  number  of  cases 
overcome    long-standing    traditlofis 
liance  by  these  countries  on 
pliers.  The  Department  of  State, 
basis.  Is  directly  Involved  In 
assisting  U.8.  busineasmen 
area.  The  Commerce  Department, 
primary  responsibility  for  trade 
has  established  a  special  action 
each  day  helps  U.S.  businessmeii 
do  business  In  the  Near  Bast. 
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given  day,  hundreds  of  American  business- 
men are  In  the  Gulf  states  actively  explor- 
ing the  possibilities.  The  policies  of  the  Gulf 
states  themselves,  being  by  and  large  free 
market  in  nature,  encourage  expanded  trade 
relations  with  the  most  favorable  suppliers. 
We  beUeve,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
Diajor  e>:pansiou  in  this  area.  Our  market 
eliare  In  the  region  has  grown  to  25  percent 
m  the  last  two  years  with  $3.4  blUlou  In 
eyport.=?  in  1974.  We  believe  that  with  ap- 
propriate efiTort  and  support.  American  busi- 
nesses will  be  able  to  fiTrthir  lucre.isc  ot.:' 
)i:?,rket  share 
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The  iiuaucid  reserves  of  the  Uulf  states 
today  total  about  $50  biUiou;  by  1980.  they 
may  be  several  times  this  figure.  Obviouslv, 
the  sheer  weight  of  these  resources  Involves  a 
potential  for  disruption  of  lutematioual 
monetary  and  financial  system.  By  the  same 
token,  these  resourees  cannot  be  of  value  to 
the  nations  which  hold  them  unlets  they  have 
access  to  investment  opj>ort\mities  in  the  In- 
dustrialized world,  and  unless  that  world  also 
prospers.  So  there  is  a  very  definite  common 
Interest  between  the  United  States  and  the 
industrialized  economies  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  on  the  one,  and  the  Gulf  states 
on  the  other,  in  promoting  the  productive 
and  profiltable  placement  of  GxUf  monies 
abroad.  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the 
Gulf  nation,s  have  by  and  large  used  their 
emerging,  enormous  financial  power  with 
prudence  and  responsibility,  making  it  clear 
that  they  recognize  both  Its  potential  for 
good  and  its  potential  for  damage.  We  have 
developed  close  and  mutually  advantageous 
relations  in  this  critical  area  with  most  of  t!ie 
Gulf  nations. 

EDCCATIONAI.  AND    COWVRa:,    KXCHANOi: 

The  scale  of  activities  in  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  ha.s  grown  rapidly  In  the 
last  few  years.  A  new  aspect  of  life  in  many 
American  universities  is  the  growing  number 
of  students  from  the  Gulf  countries.  Iranian 
students  alone  are  now  estimated  to  number 
13,600,  and  the  Iranian  Government  has  in- 
stituted a  new  scholariJilp  program  which 
could  double  this  figure.  The  number  of 
students  from  .Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  has 
doubled  since  1970,  now  totalling  1,400  and 
90O  respectively,  and  both  governments  have 
had  to  expand  their  official  support  staff  here 
for  these  students.  Although  the  number  of 
students  from  the  Lower  Oulf  states  Is  still 
email  (about  210),  It  was  virtually  zero  only 
four  years  ago.  These  countries  have  sought 
and  receive  educational  coiuisel  from  Ameri- 
can private  organizations  and  consultant 
firms.  They  are  entering  into  unlverslty-to- 
unlversity  relationships  (there  are  12  with 
Iran  alone)  and  are  embarking  on  a  major 
upgrading  of  thehr  own  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  through  faculty  development  pro- 
grams. 

For  our  part,  we  have  measurably  expandiHl 
our  cultural  and  informational  activities  In 
these  states.  We  have,  for  example,  an  Eng- 
llsb  Language  Center  In  Riyadh  (which  Is 
financed  by  Saudi  Arabia)  and  another  In 
Jidda.  We  hope  to  have  one  soon  In  Abu 
Dhabi.  In  Iran,  there  are  six  binattonal  cen- 
ters which  we  have  established  In  collabora- 
tion with  Iranian  authorities.  In  Kuwait  and 
the  Lower  Gulf,  we  have  mounted  an  active 
USIA-sponsored  speaker  and  cultural  pro- 
gram. We  have  tripled  the  number  of  per- 
sons ccHnlng  from  the  smaller  Gulf  states 
admhilstcred  by  the  State  Department's  Cul- 
t'jral  Affairs  Bureau.  The  number  of  inde- 
pendent travelera  from  the  region  is  rising 
even  faster.  In  short,  we  are  seehig  a  r^ldly 
growing  human  interehange.  We  put  a  high 
value  on  this  Increasing  exposure  to  Amer- 
ican customs,  education  and  technology,  and 
we  Ijelleve  It  should  facilitate  U.S.  coopera- 
tion with  these  countries  over  the  longer 
term, 


TECHNICAI,  ASSISTAMCS 

The  Gulf  states  are  striving  to  convert 
their  principal  natural  resource — oil — into  a 
complex  of  financial.  Industria*.  oommereial 
and  other  assets  which  will  outlast  their  pe- 
troleum supplies  and  promise  a  secure  and 
prosperous  future.  To  do  so,  they  wiU  be 
indeed  heavily  dependent  on  the  technical 
expertise  of  the  developed  nations,  and  they 
are  keenly  aware  of  tliis.  We  have  taken  a 
u\imber  of  steps  to  provide  ihc  kind  of  assist- 
ance they  need,  because  it  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  our  policy  of  promoting  frle:idl7 
and   cooperative   relations,   and   because   it 
h*^lps  to  promote  U.S.  busines.';  opportunitiee. 
As  I  noted  above,  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran, 
we  have  in  recent  mouihb  concluded  agree- 
ments to  promote  the  provision  of  technical 
expertise  in  development-related  fields,  on  a 
fully  reimbursable  basl.s.  In  Bahrain,  whose 
oil  income  is  relatively  modest  and  whose  re- 
sei-ves  are  limited,  we  expect  to  have  a  Jointly 
funded  technical  as£i::>t«inoe  program.  Else- 
where in   the  Gulf,  we  are  also  providhig 
reimbursable  experts  in  a  vailety  of  fields.  As 
m  the  commercial  field,  the  opportunities  for 
reimbursable   technical   assistance   are   tre- 
mendous, and  we  are  pursing  them  as  ac- 
tively as  the  situation  permits. 

COKCI.t;5ION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  the  concerns  in 
the  Congress  and  of  your  personal  concerus 
about  our  arms  supply  programs  in  the  Oulf 
region,  and  I  believe  It  is  important  to  get 
these  concerns  out  on  the  table  and  dis- 
«"ii^;s  them.  These  are  valid  questions  for 
AmericAus,  who  are  troubled  at  seeing  their 
coimtry  in  the  arms  supply  business.  The 
image  of  the  "merchant  of  death"  dies  hard. 
I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  put  this  Issue 
into  proper  and  realistic  perspective,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are  dealing  with  it 
in  the  context  of  an  overall  and  carefully 
developed  poUcy  concert.  The  fact  is  that 
foreign  relations  are  a  whole  piece.  We  can- 
not pick  up  elements  with  which  we  feel 
comfortable  and  ignore  others.  For  every 
country  in  the  world,  its  ability  to  defend 
itself  Is  the  most  Important  thing  to  its 
national  survival.  If  we  do  not  take  this 
into  account  in  our  relations  with  that 
country,  the  totality  of  our  relationship 
with  that  country  will  suffer,  as  will  our 
pc'litloal  and  economic  objectives. 

In  the  Gulf,  we  have  developed  over  the 
years  meaningful  relationships  with  most  of 
the  states  of  the  region.  The  importance  of 
the  region's  energy  resourees  and  Its  grow- 
ing financial   wealth   dictate  an   American 
interest  in  the  security  as  well  as  the  polit- 
ical  and   economic   progress  of   tbe  states 
located  therein.  They  in  turn  recognize  a 
community  of  interests  with  us  and  with 
other  western  Industrialized  states,  and  they 
want  to  build  on  that  relationship  without 
outside   Intervention   In   their   affaire    Our 
relationship,  therefore,  has  been  one  based 
on  a  mutuality  of  interests.  We  stand  ready 
to   provide    advice    and    technology    where 
needed  and  wanted,  to  expand  our  trading 
relationship,  and  to  support  regional  efforts 
at  cooperation.  We  believe  that  these  states 
have  the  will  financial  resources,  and  grow- 
ing capability  to  assure  theU-  security,  and 
we  feel  that  this  aspect  of  our  relationship 
should  remain  one  geared  to  enoouraeing 
regional  security.  To  this  end.  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  shoiUd  conUnxie  to  provide 
military  equipment  and  training.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  cotuitrles  In  acbieving  a  degree 
of  cooperation  and  in  maintaining  tbe  tran- 
quility that  has  prevailed  In  recent  years 
is  serving  broader  U.S.   Interests  in  world 
peace  and  a  relaxation  in  world  tensions. 
Our  close  relationsbips  with  moet  of  these 
countries  also  fadUtote  our  etforts  to  play 
an  Influential  role  in  pursuing  new  paths 
toward  a  resolution  of  tbe  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict. In  tbe  final  analysis,  a  reiKflutKm  ot 
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that  conflict,  which  will  be  seen  as  Just  and 
eqtUtable  by  all  the  states  and  peoples  of  the 
area.  Is  essential  both  to  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  region  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
cooperaitve,  mutually  beneficial  relatione 
between  the.t  s*rat,ecic  region  and  the  UrJted 
States. 


REAR  ADM.  RALPH  F.  MURPHY,  JR. 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP   OHIO 

ir'  1  Hi^.  KOU6E  OF  REPRESEN TAllViS 

Tuesday,  June  17,  197 S 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mi-.  Speaker,  on  Jiaie  4. 
1975  at  a  Change  of  Command  Ceremony 
at  the  Navy  Finance  Center,  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze  Federal  BuUdlng,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Rear  Adai.  Ralph  P,  Murphy. 
Jr.,  SC.  USN.  was  relieved  by  Capt  Dene 
B.  Stratton,  SC.  USN. 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  Murphy,  Jr.,  will 
pit>ceed  to  hi.s  new  assignment  as  Eteputy 
Commander.     Naval     Supply    System.s 
Command    Headquarters,    Washlnetoii 
D.C. 

He  reported  lor  duty  as  ElxecuUve  Of- 
ficer at  tlie  Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleve- 
land Ohio,  in  August  1973.  In  June  1974 
he  assumed  command  of  the  Navy  Pi- 
nance  Center.  On  April  18,  1975,  he  was 
authorized  to  a&sume  the  title  and  wear 
the  uniform  of  rear  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  P.  Murphy,  Jr.  Is  a 
native  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  attended 
Brighton  High  School  and  enlisted  In  the 
U.S.  NavT  iu  September  1944.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
Jime  1949  and  accepted  a  commission  s.s 
an  ensign.  Following  graduation  from 
the  academy,  he  attended  Navy  Supply 
Corps  School  in  Bayonne,  N.J. 

His  first  duty  assignment  wajs  in  1950 
as  assistant  to  the  supply  oflScer  on  USS 
Amphion,  AR-13.  He  subsequently  served 
on  USS  Shea.  DM-30,  as  supply  and  dif- 
bursing  officer,  195(^-52;  Submarine  Sup- 
ply Office,  Philadelphia,  as  stock  branch 
ofBcer,  1952-54;  Submarine  Base,  Peail 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  as  assistant  supply  ©*■- 
ficer.  1954-56. 

He  attended  Harvaxd  Business  School 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  195«-58.  and  re- 
ceived a  degiee  as  master  of  business  ad- 
ministration. 

He  served  a  tour  as  Special  Assistant  to 
Oie  Director  of  Supply  Corps  Personnel, 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  1958- 
61. 

In  1961.  he  assumed  duties  as  assistant 
supply  officer  on  USS  Hunmey.  AS-31 
which  supported  the  Polaris  submarines 
operating  fronr  Holy  Loch,  ScoUand.  This 
wa«  followed  by  a  year  at  the  Naval  W.ar 
College,  Newport,  R.I. 

In  July  1965,  he  assumed  duties  a.s 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations— logistics— and  iu 
September  1968.  he  transferred  to  Naval 
Supply  Systems  Command  where  he 
served  as  Head  of  the  Inventory  aiialvsi<: 
and  finance  staff.  -^'j^ 

Prom  1971  to  1973  he  served  as  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  Logistics  and  Read- 
ixiess,  on  the  Staff  of  Commander  Slxtii 
Heet. 

Rear  Admiral  Murphy  is  married  to 
the   former   Mary   Louise   Tbaney   of 
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Rochester,  N.Y..  and   they  have  four 
children. 

To  Rear  Admiral  Murphy  we  bid  a  fond 
la  re  well  and  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 
Sincere  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess ill  a  new  assignment,  a  new  chal- 
itnge. 

To  CHptnin  Strafton  v,e  siiv  -v.elconie 
aboard.'" 
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.ANALYSIS  OP  POOD  RESERVE 
POLICIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF   PENNSVI.VA»\IV 

IN  I  it;;  house  of  REPRESENI  \ri\-KS 

Tuesdap.  June  17.  Ui75 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  asked  the  Congresbional  Re- 
search Sei-vice  of  the  Libra ly  of  Con- 
gress to  examine  the  problem  of  food 
re.serves,  and  to  prepare  a  brief  stnaly-sis 
ot  commodity  reserve  policies. 

I  have  now  received  that  report,  and 
while  I  do  not  neccs-sarily  ;-iiare  the 
views  expressed  in  every  detail,  the  CRS 
statement  does  seem  to  me  to  put  the 
food  reserves  issue  in  a  meaningful  con- 
text. It  includes  a  proposal  for  sta(;t:ered 
release  of  commodities  from  a  leserve, 
based  upon  changes  in  the  market  prices 
for  the  respective  commodities  lield  in 
reserve,  which  is  designed  to  ameliorate 
some  of  the  questions  rai.sed  about  the 
reserves  concept  by  farm  producers  and 
others. 

The  anuLv.sis  follows: 

IvnoovcrioH 
On  first  eucounter.  grniii  su.<  ks  appenr  as 
-.1  simple  topic.  After  aU,  piles  of  grain  stored 
iti  weather-protected  containers  generally  do 
iiot  excite  the  imagination  or  stimulate 
.strong  emotloual  reactions.  When  placed  in 
the  context  of  a  marlcet  oriented  farm  econ- 
omy where  food  scarcity  and  abundance 
<  hange  farm  prices  dramattcally.  grain  stocks 
tnke  on  a  more  Intricate  set  of  economic  and 
political  characteristics. 

The  major  issues — how  large  a  stockpile, 
what  purpose  It  serves,  who  pays  storage 
costs,  and  under  what  circumstsuices  it  is 
released — are  issues  that  don't  change  over 
time.  One  can  And  a  discussion  of  these 
major  Issues  in  either  the  1962  report  on 
•Reserve  Levels  for  Storable  Farm  Products' 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  or  the  1066  report  on 
Reserve  Stocks  of  Farm  Products,"  pre- 
pared for  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
lul.sslon  on  Food  and  Fiber. 

Underlying  the  many  issues  are  some  ba.sic 
facte:  Svipplles  of  farm  commodities  vary 
from  year  to  year  as  weather  is  more  or  less 
invorable  for  agricultural  production;  uti- 
lization of  farm  products  varies  from  season 
to  season  as  market  conditions  shift,  and 
especially  as  world  market  conditions  change: 
and  some  amount  of  reserve  is  required  if 
the  Interyear  flow  of  food  products  from 
farm  to  final  consumer  Is  to  be  stabilized 
w  ithin  acceptable  limits  of  price  fluctuation. 
The  issue  of  stability  In  farm  product  sup- 
l>lies  almost  Immediately  converts  Into  an 
i.-vsue  of  product  prices,  since  the  absence  of 
table  How  or  utilization  can  cause  sharp 
Ill's  and  downs  In  commodity  prices.  This 
.•as  clearly  the  experience  of  the  1972-74 
period  of  world  and  domestic  grain  short- 
aj-es.  It  was  not  unique,  however.  The  tJSDA 
:rport  of  1952  noted  the  impact  of  weather 
■  educed  crop  yields  during  1934  and  1936: 
The  greatest  fluctuations  In  com  yields  oc- 
•nrred  in  the  western  cornbelt,  which  Is  our 
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major  surplus-producing  area 
products.   The   drought   of    1934 
caused  severe  hardship  to  livestoc; 
In  this  region.  Many  were  forced 
breeding  herds,  and  resulting 
their    livestock    programs    reqxii 
years  to  repair. 

Similarly,   la    1974-75.   .slioi  Ui„., 
and  high  grain  prices  reduced  the 
tattle  on  feed  by  nearly  one-tli 
and   poultry  production  by  le-^se 
Tlie  etfects  of  these  shortage.'!  tof-k 
to    woilc    themselves    through    M 
leeU-ll\estock  system.  SimUarlv.  rt 
decline   in   livestoclc   numbers   a 
quire  inaiiv  months  or  even  ye.t 
plere  when  more  abundant  feed  a 
tome  .nvailable.  In  the  meantirm 
prodin-ers   and   meat  consumers 
enciii,'.-     continuous     imcertaiiitv 
quamity  of  meat  that  is  ovnda; 
priif  ii-yels  at  which  it  .sells. 

HIE  Hole  of  rkservk  sivc 
The  -.hortages  of  grain  arising 

proditirion  shortfall  of  1974  ! 

highly  Interrelated  nature  of  the 
iiitlii.';iry  and  the  importance  of 
plies    of    basic    commodiries.    Wi 
carr\(iver  reserve  of  pratn  fommc  1 
&o<!>ridar\    activitie.'^  of  U'.'e.sr(xii 
were  sharply  curtailed.  Tlie  disni 
ate  ."-iibstaniiHl  ineffitieiicy  in  the  a 
system. 

.Stotkpitps    of   Tarm    prodiu-ts    a 
from  one  marketing  year  to  the  np 
niiiin  purposes: 

(li  Transaction  Reqiiirrment.s. 
tlif  need  for  pipeline  supplies  nt 
the  marketing  year  and  before  th« 
begins  to  enter  channels  of  trade, 
quirements  are  estimatd  ot  10 
totnl  utilization  for  wheat,  5  p 
corn  and  10  percent  for  cotton. 

(2)    Spectilatii'e  Demand. — To  i 
qnironients  of  market  middlemen 
hold  or  sell  commodities  in 
price  increa..-es  or  decreases.  Thes 
ment.v    are   usually   small,    totally 
tliaii  <»ie  or  two  percent  of  totAl \, 
In  times  of  extreme  scarcity.  thes( 
may  er^pand  very  substantially:  an 
ol  large  surpluses,  these  holdings 
tract  shurply — creating  .severe  pr 
biliry. 

(:i>  Precautionary  Rcqnimement 
set  the  variations  in  domestic  and 
duction.  These  requirements 
major  portion  of  what  has  trt 
considered  as  the  purpose  of  _._ 
amounts  may  total  20  percent  of 
utilization,   15  percent  of  corn   .. 
and  10  percent  of  cotton  utillzatio- 
These  three  major  purposes  cove 
ber   of  specific   uses   for  stockpll 
periods  of  shortfalls  In  production, 
maintenance  of  domestic  feed  and 
plies,  assurance  of  commercial  exp 
titles.  availabUity  of  food  aid  assist 
stabilization  of  farm  cash  receipts 
and  Income.  In  general,   the  prec_ 
motive  for  holding  carryover  stock 
products  covers  the  majority  of  the 
requirements. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    A   STOCKPILE 

The  major  questions  surroundij  g 
piles  of  farm  products  arise  not 
inherent     "goodness"    or     "badnes 
analysts  accept  the  positive  need  for 
resources  to  prevent  starvation  in 
world  production  shortfalls.  Rather, 
questions  arise  from  how  such  a 
administered. 

Carryover  stocks  of  products  requ 
degree  of  management  ability  if  th 
to  be  substantial  interference  w 
modify  markets.  Stockpiles  must 
chased  at  some  point,  which  Inc 
demand  for  the  product  and  arises 
above  wnat  it  would  otherwise  be.  ^ 
mttst  uLso  be  held  from  one  niarketii 
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tlie  :,ext  if  the  precatttionary  motiv 
fuliilled.  Holding  these  stocks  invol 
and  minimizing  this  cost  Is  both 
and  difficult.  Stockpiles  must  also 
some  point,  which  increases  the 
lowers    the    market    price    below 
otherwise  would  i>e. 

Tiie.-e  three  a.spects  of  managing 
pile  program — purchasing,  holding 
ins  —have  become  the  practical 
Inne   fore.stalled   agreement   on   an 
poiff  J-  to.viivd  domestic  grain  and  .. 
piles,  lu  the  past,  stockpiles  have  „. 
:  ti.irply  during  periods  of  unexpecte  1 
cimrrolled    crop    production    and    d 
during  periods  of  extra  large  outflow 
or  weathpr-reU<ted  shortfalls.  Stockp  1 
iw^Ciiiise  of  takeoveis  of  commoditie  i 
Ccmnioflity  Credit  Corporation   u; 
proiiianm  designed  to  .support  the 
lia^ic  farm  cojnmodities.  During  per« 
price  support  levels  have  been  abo\« 
price':,    a   large   amount   of   grain   h 
turned  over  to  CCC  as  full  paymen 
<;omniocliiy    loans.    In    contrast,    wh 
levels  were  lowered  in  the  early  1960f 
marker  prices  generally  exceeded  pi 
port  levels,  farmers  tended  to  repay 
and   sell   the  grahi  In  the  market 
higlier  prices.  During  the  period  w 
supports    Exceeded    market    prices, 
luider  CCC  control  expanded.  When 
prices  were  higher  than  suppori  price 
Title,   de<!inetl. 
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End  of  sea'.on  carryover  slock 


•Vl.illijll«{> 

yeat 


Corn 
(million 
bushels). 


Wheat 
(million 
bushels) 


19f.ft 

196S. 

1970. 

1971. 

1972. 

1973 

li»/l 


1,787 

1,147 

1,005 

667 

1,126 

709 

483 


,313 
817 
885 
732 

»;« 

^47 


Souire:  Detiartmeiit  ol  Agriculture. 
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With  this  background,  it  i.s  clear 
long  as  the  commodity  loan-price 
program    is   used   to  build   up   co_ 
stockpiles,  the  level  at  which  price  s 
are  set  is  an  important  determinant 
larg.^  a  stockpile  the  Government  wi 
The  actual  loan  level  can  be  ba.sed 
ol  several  estimates:  future  market  , 
estimates  of  farmer  costs  for  prodttcln  > 
crops,   or  some  other  less   market- 
estimate  of  fair  farm  prices.  Also,  ^.. 
IKjrts  could  be  higher  in  years  when  1 
sirable  to  increase  CCC  stockpiles  an 
in  years  when  stocks  are  already  a 

Widespread  interest  in  costs  of  ^. 
ati  a  basis  for  setting  price  supports 
considerable  work  on   production 
early  1975.  Some  of  this  work  is 
in  Table  2,  where  estimates  of 
costs  are  given  for  corn,  wheat  and 
The.se  estimates  Indicate  a  wide  varia 
expenses  for  producing  these  crops  In 
ent  States.  This  is  not  unexpected 
productivity  and  costs  differ  cons., 
different  localities  and  analysts  in  _, 
States  use  different  types  and  sizes  ol 
for  making  their  estimates. 

Some  of  the  variation  in  Individua, 
estimates   is   removed   by   combining 
vidual  State  estimates  into  a  weighte< 
age  for  all  States  listed.  Based  on  tl 
cept,  production  costs  are  as  follows: 
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Corn       Wheat 
(bushel)    (bushel) 


Excluding  land  charge $1. 36 

Including  land  charge 1.90 


$1.84 
2.94 


1975 


of- 

Cottuii 

(f-ausaiid 

bales) 


7,  K7 
H,  288 
•>.  792 
1,  28b 
3,312 
•1,058 
3,  3il 


dperent 

farms 


State 
indi- 
aver- 
con- 


Cotton 
(pound) 


JO.  43 
.55 


June  17,  1975 


Depending  on  whether  the  loan  rate  Is  set 
to  include  a  return  to  Hmd  or  only  to  cover 
variable  easts,  the  loan  rates  for  com  could 
vary  from  $1.40  to  91.90  per  busbel,  wbeat 
from  tiao  to  $2.90  per  bushel,  and  cotton 
from  43  to  56  cents  per  pound. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  one  set  of  loan 
rates  versus  another,  aside  from  the  obvious 
income  effects,  depend  on  the  associated 
.'-.torage  program  objectives.  If  the  objective 
is  to  build  up  a  sizeable  stockpile  of  products 
under  government  control,  the  loan  rate 
could  be  raised  to  the  upper  part  of  the  range. 
If,  instead,  the  objective  is  to  minimize  the 
level  of  government-controlled  stockpiles,  the 
loan  rate  could  be  set  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
raKge. 

The  major  effect  of  the  different  loan  levels 
would  ultimately  fan  on  land  values.  The 
upper  range  loan  rates  Include  a  return  to 
land  at  its  present  average  value.  If  this 
return  becomes  assiu'ed,  buyers  of  farmland 
win  have  a  tendency  to  bid  up  land  prices  to 
the  point  where  they  reflect  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  higher  assured  return.  So  long  as 
prices  are  not  supported  at  the  higher  levels, 
there  Is  enough  uncertainty  over  futtu«  re- 
turns so  that  buyers  tend  to  discount  future 
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earnings  of  land.  Land  prices  tend  to  be 
lower,  In  turn,  a  reflection  of  the  lower 
expected  return. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  ptir- 
chaslng  stockpiles  of  farm  products  for  a 
reserve  program  depends  on  very  indirectly 
related  variables,  the  loan  levels  for  price 
support  programs.  Management  of  a  stock- 
pUe  program  is  similarly  Indirect,  with 
"purchases"  of  conunodltles  made  only  when 
farmers  decide  to  turn  over  their  stockpiles 
of  a  product  as  repayment  of  a  commodity 
loan. 

Handling  and  management  of  the  product 
after  It  is  part  of  CCC  stockpiles  is  not  with  • 
out  implications  tot  farm  product  prices.  The 
major  aspect,  however,  is  to  keep  the  reserve 
stocks  in  good  condition,  and  maintain  the 
quaUty  fa«tor.  This  requires  c«:taln  proce- 
dures tot  turning  over  products — stillng  old 
year  products  and  bu>Lrig  nevriy  harvested 
quantities.  These  tasks  are  not  of  a  nature 
that  any  legislative  action  appears  to  be  es- 
sential. At  times  In  the  past,  questionable 
saJes  of  grain  from  stockpiles  have  been  made 
under  the  guise  that  the  grain  went  out  of 
condition.  This  has  stirred  political  reaction. 
But  the  general  situation  over  the  past  15 
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years  has  been  one  of  a  demonstrated  high 
level  of  mimagemeut  ability  of  C(X;- 
coutroUed  stockpiles. 

Sales  of  stockples  for  the  puri>oee  of  re- 
lieving tightness  in  market  supplies  or  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  government  hold- 
ings are  a  very  different  matter.  As  pointed 
out  above,  sales  from  stockpiles  increase  the 
available  supply  of  a  commodity.  This  tends 
to  lower  prices,  at  least  lower  than  they 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  any  sales 
from  stockpiles.  These  lower  prices  create 
among  farm  producers  considerable  opposi- 
doa  to  any  sales  from  stockpiles. 

Initially,  the  restriction  was  that  sales 
could  only  be  made  when  market  prices  ex- 
ceeded 105  percent  of  loan  rates  plus  appro- 
priate carrying  charges.  As  opposition  to  such 
sales  continued  to  surface,  the  sales  price 
restrictions  was  raised  to  116  percent  of  loan 
rates  plus  carrying  changes.  But  even  this  has 
not  removed  opposition  to  government-held 
reserve  stockpiles  of  farm  products.  It  is 
pcolMbly  a  fair  statement  that  release  of 
stockpiles — ^their  sales  Into  the  market  diu-- 
Ing  shortages — is  the  majcK*  Issue  underlying 
the  opxx>sItiou  to  government  held  stock- 
piles. 


TABLE  2.-C0ST  FOR  PRODUCING  SPECIFIED  CHAIN  AND  FIBE8  CROPS  IN  1975 


Corn  (per  bushel)     Wheat  (per  bushel) 


CettM  (cents  per 

liound) 


Exdwtts 
land 


Inctttdes 

land 


Eadodes 


Indndcs 

tend 


Exdudes 
land 


Includes 
land 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arizona.. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky^ 


»i.37  ... 
1.74  ... 

"i;62'"" 

"i.'M  ""■ 

1.32 


»1.95 


to.  35 
.37 
.84 
.48 


to.  97 
.52 


2.04 
1.82 


«1.74        $3.18 


1.54 
L63 


2.50 
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Inc1i(de<: 

Und 


MississiaiH 

Missouri 

Nebrasha. 

North  DakaU.. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota.. 


{1.34 
1.27 

1.32 


Weighted  average. ...        1. 36 


J1.83 

1.76 

2.42' 
1.80 

1.90 


{2.47 
2.80 

2.58' 
2.07 

1.84 


14.10 
3.80 
3.04 
4.13 
2.10 


10.34 


•0.41 


2.94 


.43 
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In  light  of  this  considerable  opposition.  It 
would  seem  that  some  new  policy  on  release 
of  stockpiles  of  grain  coiUd  be  developed — 
a  policy  that  would  provide  farm  producers 
with  their  objectives — the  benefits  from 
rising  prices  during  periods  of  sudden  scarc- 
ity— as  well  as  giving  the  Nation  and  the 
world  protection  against  a  year-long  crop 
shortfall. 

Ideally,  the  government  release  policy 
would  woi^  to  a  manner  that  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  farms  holding  and  releasing  stocks 
during  shortages.  If  farmers  hold  stocks  and 
price"  start  to  rise,  some  stocks  are  released 
immediately,  some  as  prices  rise  further,  and 
some  at  even  higher  prices.  In  esaenoe,  an 
increasing  supply  Is  avaUable  as  prloes  rise — 
something  that  is  described  as  a  supply  cwrve 
In  economic  literature.  Figure  1  below  illus- 
trates this  concept.  By  the  time  the  martcet 
price  rises  to  Po,  the  quantity  Qo  would  be 
released  into  the  market.  If  this  concept 
were  applied  to  government  policy,  the  re- 
lease might  be  set  in  stages,  with  a  certain 
quantity  released  with  each  specified  rise  in 
market  prices  per  quarter  year,  or  per  year. 
This  concept  is  shown  graphically  In  Figure  3. 

Fear  example.  If  market  prloes  are  rising 
in  response  to  domestic  or  wcvld  diortages, 
the  policy  could  dictate  that  with  each  10 
percent  rise  In  the  market  price  above  a 
specified  level,  10  percent  of  the  CCC-con- 
trolied  stocks  may  (shall)  be  released  Into 
the  market.  Limits  could  be  placed  on  the 
amount  that  could  be  released  each  quarter 
of  the  marketing  year,  perhaps  26  percent  of 
the  total  stockpUe.  Obviously,  these  raUos 
could  be  adjvisted  In  several  ways:  the  re- 
lease ratio  could  be  2  percent  of  the  reserve 
for  each  1  percent  rise  In  price,  although  It 
would  be  better  stated  as  20  percent  and  10 
percent  respectively. 


What  seems  obvious,  however,  is  that  the 
present  aU-or-nothlng  policy — with  no  stocics 
released  until  116  percent  of  support  prices 
plus  carrying  charges  Is  reached  and  then 
the  whole  stockpile  is  eligible  to  come  on 
the  market — is  not  acceptable  to  producersi 
Similarly,  the  absence  of  stockpiles  which 
currently  exists  presents  a  potentially  dls- 
astrotis  situation  to  economic  stability,  both 
in  the  farm  livestock  sector  and  the  total 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

6TOCKPn,SB  AND  NATIOMAt.  SECUXITT 

The  purposes  served  by  stockpUea  during 
times  of  world  scarcity  have  beeome  very 
evident  In  the  past  two  years.  The  Nation's 
producers  and  consumers  have  felt  their 
Individual  actions  constrained  by  the  in- 
adequate supplies  of  basic  agrtctilttiral  com- 
modities. The  supplies  of  secondary  agri- 
eultural  products  like  meat,  mnir  tam  eggs 
have  been  tightened  or  actually  reduced  If 
their  production  depended  on  grain  sup- 
plies. Quantities  of  grain  and  oilseed  eom- 
modities  for  export  have  been  restricted,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  foreign  relations  and 
f<»elgn  consumers.  In  addition,  shipments 
tuuler  humanitarian  programs  were  halved 
as  prices  rose  dramatically.  Fortunately,  the 
world  was  In  a  period  of  relatively  peacefiU 
International  relations,  so  that  no  nation  re- 
quired complete  replacement  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber.  Had  such  a  condition  existed. 
It  is  not  evident  how  the  other  nations  would 
have  handled  the  sittiation. 

There  is  some  question,  however,  over  the 
degree  of  national  security  protection  that 
otir  Nation  has  when  food  stockpiles  are  so 
low.  Perhaps  it  only  seems  Inoonstetent  fcr 
the  Natk>n  to  stockpile  larger  and  laiger 
amounts  of  military  hardware  in  the  desert 
areas  of  the  Nation,  in  underground  .silos. 


and  on  oceans  around  the  world,  and  not 
to  StockpUe  the  Items  that  would  be  essen- 
tial to  hiunan  survival  If  in  faet  the  use  of 
the  military  hardware  became  necessary. 
There  would  appear  to  be  some  question, 
however,  bow  balanced  or  tml>alanced  this 
policy  should  be.  At  the  current  time,  any 
outbreak  of  military  conflict  would  find  the 
United  States  restricted  from  supporting  a 
wMenprcad  effort  of  economic  and  htunani- 
tarlan  assistance.  Even  famine  situations 
cause  generally  inadeqtiate  re^nmse,  aceord- 
ing  to  worldwide  standards  of  conduct.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  new  policy  thrust  ts  called 
for  in  light  of  these  several  dlsturt>lng  a'^- 
pects  of  present  storage  policies. 


CONTINUATION  OP  UJ5.  POLICY  ON 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF   MKW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  ICAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  Is 
a  month  of  sadness  for  the  Baltic  people 
as  they  note  that  yet  another  year  has 
passed  since  the  forced  Incorporation  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  «rt^>ft.  Latvia, 
and  Uthtiania  Into  the  SovleC  XAilon. 

An  of  OS  deplore  the  sefaure  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Utalon  In 
1M9.  at  the  start  of  World  Wr  U.  With 
freedom  lost,  tbey  face  ■  treirlfi  itruc 
gle.  The  United  States  has  never  leoog- 
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nized  the  Soviet  occupation  or  the  an- 
nexation of  these  Baltic  nations. 

This  is  surely  no  time  to  reverse  that 
policy. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  attempting  to  gain  recog- 
nition of  its  annexation  of  the  Baltio 
states  through  the  European  Security 
Conference  at  its  meeting  in  Helsinki 
lliis  summer. 

There  are  indications  the  United 
States  is  considering  such  a  recogni- 
tion in  the  interest  of  detente. 

But  to  recognize,  or  even  to  abandon 
our  principle  of  nonrecognition  of  this 
absorption  of  free  people,  would  be  tacit 
approval  of  policies  and  actions  such 
lis  this.  In  this  regard,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  a  resolution  supporting  the  con- 
tinuation of  present  U.S.  policy. 

We  as  Americans  must  continue  to  ad- 
liere  to  and  work  for  basic  humanitarian 
principles  of  himian  decency  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  our  Nation  not  forget  tlie  just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  .self-deter- 
mination of  all  peoples. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COMMUNITY  CALLS  NU- 
CLEAR POWER  SAP'E  AND  ONLY 
CURRENT  ALTERNATIVE  TO  CON- 
VENTIONAL POWER  GEN«R.ATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TrNlMES-SKF. 

IN   I  HE  liOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Temiessee.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
the  thrust  of  scientific  opinion  is  that 
nuclear  power  is  not  onlj-  safe,  but  is  the 
only  alternative  to  conventional  power 
at  this  time. 

A  recent  statement  signed  by  32 
prominent  scientists,  including  10  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  included  this  conclusion: 

We  can  see  no  reasonable  aUernative  to  ari 
increa.sed  use  of  nuclear  power  to  :saUs.fy  our 
ei\ergy  iieed.s. 

With  America's  oil  and  gas  being  con- 
sumed at  an  extremely  rapid  rate,  the 
importance  of  the  nuclear  technology  al- 
ready in  being  continues  to  Increase. 
As  the  32  scientists  pointed  out : 
llie  VS.  choice  Is  not  coal  or  uranitun:  we 
need  both  .  .  .  There  are  many  Interesting 
proposals  for  alternative  energy  sources 
which  deserve  vigorous  effort  but  none  of 
them  is  likely  to  contribute  significantly  to 
OUT  energy  supply  In  this  centiiry. 

Concerning  the  safety  of  nuclear  pow- 
er, the  scientists  said: 

The  safety  of  civilian  nucleivr  power  has 
been  under  public  surveillance  without  par- 
allel In  the  history  of  technology  .  .  .  Con- 
trary to  the  scare  publicity  given  to  some 
minor  mistakes  that  have  occurred,  uo  ap- 
preciable amount  of  radioactive  material  has 
escaped  from  any  commercial  U.S.  reactor. 

Six  other  nuclear  scientists  in  a  recent 
position  paper  stated: 

Rigorous  examination  of  the  present  risks, 
costs  and  impact  of  all  electric  power  sources 
leads  us  to  concltide  that  nuclear  power  is 
more  than  acceptable;  It  Is  preferable. 

lliese  scientists,  who  included  Dr.  Ian 
A.  Forbes,  chairman  of  the  Department 
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of  Nuclear  Engineering,  Lowe  1 
logical  Institute,  Lowell,  Masi 
these  conclusions: 

First.  Diu-ing  normal 
clear   plants   pose   less   risk 
health  than  coal-  or  oil- 
plants. 

Second.  The  risk  to  the 
worst  hypothetical   accidents 
nuclear  and  fossil  plants,  is 
most  of  the  rislcs  society  has 
accepted. 

Third.  The  overall  impact 
plants  on  land,  air,  and  water 
than  that  of  coal-fired  plants 
parable  to  that  of  the  oil-flrec 

Fourth.  Nuclear  plants  are 
economical  . . .  than 
fossil  plants. 

Testimony  before  the 

on  Public  Works  Appropriatlofis 
I  am  honored  to  serve  as 
dirates  that  today  some  53 
erplants  are  in  operation  and 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  totai 
electiical  generating  capacity. 

An  additional  73  nuclear  r 
are  under  construction  and 
.such  plants  on  order  or  in  the 
stac;e. 

Testimony    before    my 
has   sliown   that   there  have 
riidiution  accidents  involviiiK 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  l 
powerplants  over  three  decades 
iuR-  the  more  than  200  commei 
tov-years  of  operation  in  this 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  noted 
iiutlior.  .said  in  a  recent  s 
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1  oppo.se  (he  nuclear  moi-Htori 
t;roand   that  no  substantial   case 
a<lvauced  to  Indict  the  reactor 
safety  contentions,  and  becaiuse  _ 
nuclear  power  have  made  ulterlj 
suggestions  for  alternative  sources 


At  my  request  William  Andc 
man  of   the  recently  createc 
Regulatory    Commission,    provided 
views  on  nuclear  safety. 

He  said: 

When  nuclear  power  plants  ar 
operated  in  accordance  with  the 
latory  requirements  of  the  Feden 
ment— and  it  is  the  job  of  the  Nuijear 
latory  Commission  to  assure 
can  be  confident  the  plants  are  s 

We  consider  that  the  excellent 
ord  of  the  Industry  has  been  fostefed 
substantial  safety  margins  which 
required  and  provided  in  the  desij 
eratlon  of  the  plants. 

At  this  relatively  early  stage  in 
experience  with  nuclear  power,  it 
that  these  margins  should  be  . 
we  are  determined  to  do  Just  that 
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Most  of  us  know  that  Adni 
Rickover,  one  of  the  worlds 
authorities  on  nuclear  energj', 
ther  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
tion  to  tliis  historic  achiev 
ever.  Admiral  Rickover  in  tlie 
tors  program  developed  the 
for  tlie  light  water  power  reactors 
are  used  in  today's  nuclear  . 

And  some  Americans  do  not 
understand  that  this  program 
reactors  demonsti'ated  the 
practical  application  of  nuclesjr 
20  years  ago.  This  program  put 
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water  reactors  into  operation 
tlian  110  nuclear-powered 

And,  I  repeat,  for  20  years 
clear-powered  ships  have  sailed 
out  the  world  in  complete  safety 
the    nuclear    reactors    are 
These  ships  have  logged  more 
reactor-years    of    operation 
never  had  a  reactor  accident 

Tills  is  the  sound  and 
technology  and  record  of  safety 
the  foundation  for  the  use  of 
actors  as  instruments  for  the 
of  electric  power  as  a  part  of 
gram  of  peacetime  application 
atom. 

Not    incidentally.    Admiral 
was  also  responsible  for  developing 
building  the  first  nuclear  powerf 
in  the  world  at  Shippingport, 
plant  has  operated  since  1957 — \ 
than  18  years — without  any  realtor 

cident    and    without    ^ 

health  and  safety  of  the  local 

Certainly  this  remarkable  record 
onstrates  that  power  reactors  an 
the  safest  major  technical 
ever  developed. 

Other  testimony  before  my 
mittee    supports    the    propo.siti(ii 
more  radiation  may  be  received 
chest  or  dental  X-ray;  the  woi 
watch;  or  a  flight  from  New  Yorklto 
ifornia  at  10,000  feet,  than  woul( 
ceived  if  one  were  a  security  , 
trollhig  a  nuclear  powerplant  1 
a  day  for  1  year  by  walking  aroind 
plant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Inten 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  read 
conclusion: 

Nuclear  energy,   far   from  being 
contributor  to  the  pollution  of  the 
luent,  will  In  fact  diminish  polluti 
replaces  other  sources  of  electric 
as  coal  and  oil. 
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Andrew  P.  Hull,  in  an  article 
magazine  Nuclear  Safety,  stated: 

Nuclear  plants  produce  le.ss  au- 
relative  to  applicable  standards  than 
fossil-fuel    cousins.    The 
radioactivity  in  the  liquid  effluents  f|om 
clear  reactor  plants  are  controllable 
well    below   radiation   protection 
and  pose  little  threat  to  the  environifcent 

Many  scientists  have  pointed  oi  t — and 
documented— the  fact  that  the  re  ease  of 
radioactivity  from  nuclear  eneri  y  is  a 
small  fraction  of  that  naturally  jiresent 
in  the  environment. 

A  National  Academy  of  Science:  report 
stated  that  the  radiation  from  :  luclear 
pow'er  was  a  fraction  of  the  raiiation 
emitted  from  natural  backgrouh(  — nat- 
ural minerals,  rocks,  trees,  anq  other 
sources. 

According  to  R.  Philip  Hammond,  an 
authority  on  nuclear  reactors: 

The  nuclear  industry  is  without  e.<ception 
the  safest  in  the  world  in  which  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  nuclear  hazards  are  fa  better 
luiderstood  than  are  thousands  of  widely 
\ised  chemical  and  biological  agent ;,  or  of 
common  energy  som-ces  such  as  coal 

As  nuclear  power  assumes  a  kreater 
share  of  power  generation  in  our  c  >untry. 
tlie  level  of  pollution  from  pow(  r  pro- 
duction will  fall  hi  direct  proporti  m 
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And  nuclear  powei'plants  are  cheaper 
to  operate  than  fossil  fuel  powerplants. 

The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  recently  reported  that  a  1,000 
megawatt  nuclear  powerplant  has  an  an- 
nual fuel  savings  of  approximately  $26 
million — each  year — over  a  similar-sized 
coal-fired  plant. 

Therefore,  this  report  concludes,  while 
nuclear  plants  are  more  expensive  to 
build  than  conventional  generating 
plants,  the  difference  in  cost  can  be  re- 
covered in  4  years  of  nuclear  operation 
because  of  the  economy  of  operation  of 
nuclear  plants. 

The  present  level  of  energy  costs  is,  of 
course,  extremely  high — a  moratorium 
cm  nuclear  power  construction  would 
force  them  significantly  higher. 

In  1974  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion commissioned  an  exhaustive  study 
on  nuclear  plant  safety.  The  director  of 
the  study  was  Pi-of.  Norman  C.  Rasmus- 
sen  of  the  Department  of  Nuclear  Engi- 
neering of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

This  study  concluded  thatr— 

The  risks  to  the  public  from  potential  ac- 
cidents in  nuclear  powerplants  are  very 
small. 

The  report  put  at  300,000,000  to  1  the 
chances  of  a  resident  li\ing  near  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  being  killed  from  a 
reactor  accident  in  any  one  year — and 
estimated  the  odds  on  an  injury  from  a 
nucleai'  plant  in  any  one  year  are  one 
chance  in  150,000,000. 

The  possibility  of  an  accident  involv- 
ing 1,000  or  more  fatalities  was  estimated 
at  1  in  1,000,000  years — the  same  pix)b- 
ability  that  a  meteor  would  strike  a  pop- 
ulation center  and  cause  1,000  fatalities. 

There  are  a  numt)er  of  such  compari- 
sons— see  attached  table — but  they  all 
add  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chances 
of  a  nuclear  accident  are  exceedingly  re- 
mote and  the  probability  of  disasters 
from  conventional  .sources — aiiplanes, 
fire,  explosions,  and  toxic  ga.s — ^incom- 
parably higher. 

The  table  follows: 

RISK  OF  FATALITY  BY  VARIOUS  CAUSlS 


Accident  type 


Individual  ctiance 
Total  number   per  year 


Motor  vehicle 

Falls 

Fires  and  hot  substances. 

Drowning 

Firearms 

Air  travel 

Falling  objects 

Electrocution 

Lightning 

Tornadoes 

Hurricanes 

All  accidents 

Nuclear    reactor    acci-  . 
dents  (100  plants). 


55.791 

17,827 

7,451 

6,181 

2,309 

1,778 

1,271 

1.148 

IGO 

91 

93 

111,992 


1  in  4,000. 
I  in  10,000. 
1  in  25,000. 
1  in  30.000. 
1  in  100,000. 
1  in  100,000. 
1  in  160,000. 
1  in  160.000. 
1  in  2,000,000. 
1  in  2,500,000. 
1  in  2,500.000. 
1  In  1.600. 
1  in  ?(IO,000,000. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  probability  of 
1. 000  casualties  from  an  eaii^quake  is 
1  in  50  years,  while  tlie  probability  of  a 
nuclear  plant  accident  causing  such  fa- 
talities is  1  hi  1  million  years,  the  Ras- 
imissen  report  concludes. 

This  report  fuither  points  out  that 
tliere  have  been  no  nuclear  accidents  to 
date,  and  that  as  Uie  technology  pro- 
!ire.s.se.s  and  more  exiierience  is  gained  in 
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safety,  the  probability  of  accidents  de- 
creases even  further. 

Intensive  research  is  continuing  lu 
many  fields — but  at  this  time  the  nuclear 
technology  is  the  only  economic  power- 
producing  alternative  to  fossil-fuel  and 
hydropower  plants  that  has  proved  prac- 
tical. Billions  of  dollars  liave  been  spent 
on  research  and  development  of  nuclear 
technology,  and  to  abandon  nuclear 
power  after  its  successful  development 
and  safe  operation  over  three  decades 
would  be  wasteful  in  the  extreme  and 
tragic. 

As  tlie  32  scientists  said  in  then*  mani- 
festo of  Januai-y  16  last: 

Nuclear  power  has  its  critics,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  lack  perspective  as  to  tlie  feasi- 
bility of  non-nuclear  power  sources  and  the 
gravity  of  the  fuel  crisis. 

The  contuiued  and  expanded  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  attain  a  reasonable 
level  of  energy  self-suflBciency.  A  1,000- 
megawatt  nuclear  power  plant  operating 
for  1  year  at  70  percent  of  capacity  would 
produce  6,130,000  magawatt  hours.  The 
equivalent  fossil  fuel  requii-ements  for 
1  year  are  as  follows: 

Oil,  11  million  barrels. 

Natm-al  gas,  62  billion  cubic  feet. 

Coal,  2  million  tons. 

The  era  of  low-priced,  abundant  en- 
ergy which  played  such  an  Important 
role  in  making  Ameiica  the  most  pros- 
perous Nation  in  history  appears  at  an 
end.  However,  we  must  make  cei'tain  that 
.scarcity  of  energy  does  not  become  a 
permanent  fact  of  American  life.  Those 
wlio  are  intent  on  blockhig  nuclear  power 
and  other  forms  of  enei*gy  would  cause 
even  higher  power  i*ates  to  liecome  a 
permanent  fact  of  American  Ufe. 

Nuclear  powerplants  are  on  Ihie  and 
working  successfully.  Evidence  supports 
their  safety — .safety  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, safety  in  construction  and 
safety  in  operation.  Nuclear  power  is  the 
needed  and  demonstrated  alternative  for 
power  during  the  energy  crisis  and  for 
the  future,  in  the  public  interest. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  POWER 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  spake  to  the  membership  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  on 
the  subjects  of  senior  citizen  power  and 
the  need  to  provide  decent  health  care 
for  all  Americans.  Due  to  the  recent 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  rescind  the  8' 2  per- 
cent nursing  cost  differential  under 
medicare,  I  believe  my  remarks  are 
timely.  The  address  follows: 

Remabks  ok  Hon.  Mark  W.  Hann.'^ord 

President  Crulkshauk,  distinguished 
guests,  membei-s  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  ladles  and  gentleman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  all  on  a  highly  success- 
ful legislative  conference. 

I  know  from  my  own  contacts  with  your 
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members  on  Capitol  Hill  today,  and  from 
the  comments  I've  heard  from  other  mem- 
beis  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  have 
visited  with  senior  citizen  groups  from  their 
own  states,  that  you  have  made  a  real  Impact 
in  presenting  the  key  items  of  yoiur  legLsla- 
tlve  agenda  to  both  Democratic  uiid  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  fovi  have  made  a  fereai  beginniiii^ ! 
But  as  yovir  speakers  at  the  general  session 
tomorrow  will  tell  you,  to  achieve  a  lasting 
success  lu  tlie  legislative  field  requires  a  real 
down-to-earth,  grass  roots  organizatlonnl 
effort. 

So,  while  I  applaiid  ihe  excellent  work  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  In  or- 
ganizing in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  strongly 
lu-ge  you  to  continue  that  good  work  at  the 
state  and  local  senior  citizen  council  level. 

The  real  payoff  from  your  efforts  now  here 
in  Washington  will  come  over  the  next  weeks 
and  months  as  the  continuing  impact  oi 
active  and  organized  senior  citizen  power  ni 
the  local  and  state  level  is  felt  m  the  HalU: 
of  Congre>>n  and  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
iit  the  Wliiie  House. 

Let  me  also  offer  my  cougraiulatiou^i  tti 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  01 
your  outstanding  "Progiam  for  the  s»4tb 
Cougi-ess."  The  breadth  and  scope  of  thi- 
"Program"  are  v.orthy  of  the  great  aspir.i- 
tions  of  Americans  of  all  ages:  to  unpi-ove 
income  for  the  elderly;  to  provide  deoeui 
health  care,  not  only  for  the  elderly,  but  for 
all  the  people  of  this  country;  to  establish  a 
more  eqiUtable  tax  program;  for  long  tenn 
cai-e  la  clean  and  decent  surroundings;  to 
create  a  comprehensive  and  effective  honsin^ 
program;  for  nutrition,  social  services,  j\nd 
transportation;  and  for  serving  human 
needs  as  the  top  priority  in  the  uatioj  s 
energy  program. 

With  your  coniinulut;  ertnris.  v.e  will  .-u.- 
i-eed  in  achieving  these  goals! 

I  would  like  10  add  h  brief  noie  resaiuiiij 
a:i  impoimut  htalih  citre  is.sue. 

I  noticfid  ill  your  f^pecial  .s»;pplemeui  ..; 
the  "Senior  CiVvAen  New.s"  the  fi<au;j»i<-;i- : 
•Until  a  national  health  seturlry  system  c-.m 
be  fully  operational,  we  urge  Congi-ess  ^o 
resist  all  efforts  to  cut  back  on  benefits  undei- 
Medicare  and  Medicaid." 

I  regret  to  state  that  ihe  Artmlnistnitio.i 
i."  trying  to  do  just  that. 

Earlier  this  year  they  tried  to  cut  ba*k  on 
your  Social  Security  cost-of-living  mcreax 
by  proposing  an  arbitrary  S^c  ceUing.  As  you 
know,  the  Congress  last  month  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  218.  the  Budget 
Resolution,  removing  the  Ad  ministration  "s 
arbitrary  and  hiequltable  6',  celling  on  the 
Social  Security  increase. 

I  want  to  ask  your  help — now — in  stop- 
ping another  Administration  effort  to  cut 
back  needed  health  care  services  for  Medi- 
care hospital  patients — by  coutacthig  yoiu- 
Congressmen  and  your  Senators  asking  them 
to  join  with  mo  in  co-sponsorine  niv  bill. 
H.R.  7000. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Frank  Church  r.f 
Idaho,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Coni- 
miUe  on  Aging,  is  today  introducing'  ;.n 
identical  compauiou  bUl  to  H.R.  7000.  Srii 
Church's  bill  number  is  S.   1906. 

Sen.  Church  and  I  would  deeply  appn^cintf 
e\ery  effort  you  and  your  state  and  locil 
senior  citizen  coiuicll  members  back  home 
con  make  to  gain  a  wide  bi-pavris.in  <■«.- 
.sponsorship  of  our  bills. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  as  of 
this  noon  I  have  been  able  to  enlist  more 
than  179  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (over  y,,  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  House)  in  joining  me  In  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  700O— the  largest  number  of 
cosponsors  of  any  bill  introduced  lu  the  P'th 
Congress. 

So  we  have  made  a  good  begltmlug. 

But  .Sen.  cimivh  and  I  need  your  help  in 
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gaining  majority  support  for  this  lital 
leglalatlaii. 

Briefly.  Hit  7000  and  Sen.  Cburch's  Mil. 
b.  1906.  «-ould  prevent  the  Social  Security 
AdniiQistraUon  from  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent aVi'^  nursing  cost  differential  for  the 
provision  of  hospital  health  care  services  for 
i-'clctly  Medicare  patients. 

Basically,  as  in  the  Administration's  effort 
earUer  this  year  to  impoee  m  6%  acroaS'the- 
board  celling  on  Social  Security  benefit  m- 
creasea,  the  Administration's  current  at- 
tempt to  cut  out  the  nursing  differential  for 
Medicare  hospital  patients  is  a  bold-faced 
effort  to  reduce  the  budget  (in  this  case  by 
f-,oiae  tiZO  million)  regardless  of  the  harmful 
>xnd  inequitable  effect  such  a  biidget  cut 
uoiUd  have  on  the  delivery  of  urgently 
needed  health  care  tiervlces  for  America's 
senior  dtlanis. 

We  can  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

Senator  Church  and  I  need  your  help. 

Let  me  say  again,  you  are  doing  good 
work— keep  It  up— with  a  united  effort  we 
shall  succeed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  LIQUID  METAL  PAST  BREED- 
ER DEMONSTRATION  PLANT  AT 
CLINCH  RIVER 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  IHfi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  HAI^RINGTON.  Ml'.  Speaker,  leg- 
ifJation  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gre.ssnian  Coughlin  which  would  delay 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  demonstration  plant 
in  Clinch  River  by  1  year,  during  which 
time  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment— OTA — would  prepare  a  study  of 
Uie  much  disputed  national  electricity 
demand,  factors  of  uranium  rupply.  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  breeder  progi'am 
and  of  alternative  energy  sources,  and 
the  safety  implications  of  the  design  of 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  demon- 
stration plant.  I  strongly  support  this 
measure  and  would  like  to  explain  my 
reason  for  doing  so. 

The  authorization  request  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  Is  $1.5  bil- 
lion. A  report  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  dated  May  22,  1975. 
concluded  that  this  cost,  which  was  orig- 
inally estimated  at  $700  million  In  1973. 
may  ris«  as  high  as  $2.1  billion. 

Cost  overruns  seem  to  characterize  the 
nuclear  breeder  program:  the  research 
and  devtiopment  for  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  program  has  Increased  by  three- 
fold from  its  original  estimate  in  1969 
and  is  now  estimated  at  $10.6  billion:  the 
cost  of  the  fast  flux  test  facility,  first 
estimated  in  1966  at  $87  million  has  since 
i-isen  to  $933  million:  and,  as  noted 
above,  additional  cost  oveinina  axe  ex- 
pected with  the  CRBR  If  design  prob- 
lems are  not  residved. 

Aside  from  the  economic  problems 
with  the  breeder  program  and  the  safety 
concerns  which  I  win  discuss  below,  the 
immediate  authorizatloii  of  funds  for  the 
CRBR  would  be,  to  a  degree,  CMitradic- 
tory,  given  the  two  actions  of  two  Ftd- 
erai  agencies:  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development   Administration— ERDA— 
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and  the  Nuclear  Regulator  ^ 
sion — ^NRC. 

A  recent  article  in  the 
Journal  disclosed  that  ERD/ 
the  National  Academy  of 
prepare  a  report  on 
breeder     reactors     are     . 
Sbvet  Journal,  June  6,  1975. . 
the  NRC  recently  announced 
delaying  a  final  decision  on  t 
of  Plutonium  as  a  fuel  in  our 
clear  powerplants.  Since  the 
the  breeder  program  is  to  ._ 
nium  to  produce  Plutonium 
fuel,  commitment  to  such  a  , 
only  rationally  come  after 
NRC  decides  to  go  ahead 
recycling.  The  NRC  decision 
in  1977  or  1978. 

Authorization  of  funds  for 
denumstration  plant  would  f  u 
mit  us  to  the  breeder  . 
gram  that  poses  safety  ^. 
grave  than  those  presented 
ent  nuclear  powerplants,  a 
both  nuclear  critics  and 
ents  say  is  unnecessary 

Our  present  nuclear 

radioactive  waste  containing 
tonlum,  the  element  that  is 
of  atomic  bombs.  If  a 
of  this  waste  and  wanted   _ 
bomb,  he  would  have  to  dea 
cost  and  danger  of  extractin  t 
tonlum.  Both  the  i-eprocessi  i 
current  radioactive  wastes  to 
tonium.  and  the  breeder  ^._, 
each  result  in  the  production 
port  of  pure  Plutonium.  The 
this  already-extracted 
vastly  simplify   amateui 
Depending  on  its  size,  a  br 
operating  at  full  capacity  w 

2.000  to  4.000  pounds  of 

year;  10  to  20  pounds  is  enou^ 
a  nuclear  bomb. 

In  addition  to  the  plutoniujn 
major  difference  between 
our   present  reactors  is   tha 
can  explode.  Since  breeders 
enriched    plutonium    that 
packed,  an  accident  could 
plosion  in  the  reactor. 

The  justification  of  the 
gram  is  the  idea  that  we  . 
of  uranium — the  fuel  for  our 
actors — and  so  will  need  the 

created  by  breeders  as  a 

clear  fuel.  This  Justification  in 
atlvely   high   estimates   of 
growth  rate  of  the  demand  for 
and  pessimistic  estimates  of 
supidy.  Both  estimates  are 
puted.  A  report  prepared  by  . 
including  Peter  Stockton  of 
Economic  Committee  staff, 
demand  for  energy  and  the  . 
conservation  and  alternative 
energy.  This  study  concludes 
could  do  without  the  breedej 

and  hopefully  phase  out 

Some  nuclear  proponents,  wh 

with  these  conclusions  and 

Imminent  depletion  of  uraniui  i 
suggest  the  use  of  thoiium— ^ 
Canadian  reactors — as  a  more 
nuclear  alternative  to  waniui  i 
Aside  from  posing  a  dangei 
oonstnictlMi  of  the  CRBR 
expenditure  on  the  breeder 
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resent  a  commitment  to  nuclelir 
in  general — a  commitment 
not  be  made  imless  the 
nomic,  safety,  and  environmeiital 
cerns  are  studied  along  with 
alternative  sources  of  energy. 

Problems  with  nuclear 
warrant  study  include: 

First.  The  danger  of  a  major 
in  the  operation  of  a  plant 
to  a  report  released  by  the 
ergy  CtMumission — AEC — ^in 
an  accident  would  result  in  -^^-r 
ly  3.400  deaths.  43,000  injurie 
contaminated  area  as  large  oi 
square  feet. 

The  Rassmusen  report,.. 
AEC  in  1974.  includes  lower 
damage  and  the  view  that 
such  an  accident  occurring  are  .^ 
The  Environmental  Protection 

(EPA)  and  critics  who  are 

cause  a  key  system  in  preventing 
accident — the  Emergency  Core 
System — has   never   been   fully 
have  contested  the  optimistic 
report. 

Second.  The  effect  of 
leases  of  radioaction  and  legal  , 
of  low-level  radiation.  The  gen ; 
somatic  consequences  of  such  r 
ai'e  not  fully  imderstood  but  a 
issued  by  the  National  Academj 
ences  in  1972.  concludes  that 
can  increase  tlie  incidence  of 
and  other  cancers,  shorten  life  „_, 
caii.'ie  frenetic  mutations  (defects ) 
spring.  The  report  also  concluded 
the  frequency  of  mutations  is 
proportional  to  the  radiator 
lliat  there  is  probably  no 
'safe"  dosage   (report  of  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Biological 
Ionizing  Radiation.  National 
of  Sciences.  November  1972). 

Third.  The  problems  of  sabotage 
nuclear  plant  and  diversion  or 
in  the  transport  of  radioactive 

A  report  of  the  GAO,  dated 

1974,  concludes  that  the  nuclea:   , 
that  were  checked  were  vulnerab  le 
amied  takeover  by  two  or  three 
ists.  In  December  of  1972,  the 
ment  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
a  repoi-t  listing  11  types  of  vio 
the  Department's  radioactive 
shipment   regulations.    Many   i 
regulations  were  not  enforced 
DOT. 

Fom'th.  The  permanent  storag^ 
dioactiVB  wastes  that  will 

gerous  for  hundreds   of   thoi 

years.  Such  wastes  are  presen^y 
tained   above   ground   In   Int 
storage  tanks.  No  acceptable 
permanent  storage  exists. 

Criticism    of    the   stress   on 
ix>wer  also  involves  the  charges 
clear  plants  are  unreliable  and 
sary.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
ability  of  nuclear  power  plants  is 
Ing    one    of    their    most 
features." 

Daniel  Ford,  a  member  of  thi 

of  Concerned  Scientists  of 

convinced  that  the  conservation 
tricity  will  make  the  constructloi 
clear  plants  unnecessary  and  t 
increase  in  demand  could  be  met 
fired  plants  for  which  safe  and 
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luting  controls  are  tecluiicallj'  feasible. 
He  also  believes  we  have  an  800-year 
supply  of  coal.  Reliance  on  tliis  supply  of 
coal  could  fulfill  our  i-elatively  short- 
tei'm  enei-gy  needs  while  we  research  and 
develop  other  sources.  With  reference  to 
nuclear  power,  the  case  was  put  this 
way : 

The  U.S.  can  insure  ag.\inst  overreliance 
<>;i  .so  controversial  a  power  source  by  pro- 
ctv?duig  vlgorou.5ly  toward  allernafclve  sources 
.  .  .  (including)  .  .  .  solar  euei"gy  and  the 
comparatively  "clean"'  imcleir  fu.«Jon  las  op- 
posed to  t.lie  currently  rteb.\fecl  nuiMear 
(isslon) . 

One  promising  form  of  t^ohiv  energy  on 
wliich  testimony  was  recently  accepted 
by  the  Interior  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  the  Eimronment  is 
the  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
"system. 

The  breeder  program  repre.seut^  a  re- 
liance and  commitment  to  nuclear  power 
plants  at  the  expense  of  developing  alter- 
native sources.  Regarding  the  allegation 
of  a  need  for  the  breeder  pi-ogram,  there 
seems  to  be  no  need  for  .such  a  program 
even  if  we  continue  to  stress  nuclear 
power. 

BoUi  the  NRC  and  the  ERDA  are  cm'- 
rently  assessing  safety  and  other  aspects 
of  a  breeder  progmm.  The  EPA  has  tiug- 
gested  that  the  development  of  the 
breeder  program  can  be  delayed  for  be- 
tween 4  and  12  yeai-s.  Pi'oponents  of 
nuclear  power,  as  well  as  its  critics,  are 
opposed  to  the  CRBR  d<-mon.stration 
plant. 

Given  tlie  reluctance  of  tlie  public  and 
of  administration  officials  to  c<Hnmit  us 
to  a  Plutonium  economy,  and  given  the 
safety  controversy  and  tlie  problems  of 
cost  oven-uns,  we  cannot  reasonably  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  CRBR.  As  the 
Coughlin  amendment  proposes,  the  au- 
thorization should  await  a  thorough  OTA 
study  and  should  be  debated  a  s'ear 
from  now. 


OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES.  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thms- 
day.  June  12,  1975.  I  initiated  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  summaries  of  ovei-slght 
activities  scheduled  for  the  94th  Con- 
gress, outlining  the  plan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  for  dis- 
charging Its  responsibilities  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Tills  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  on  this 
subject  and  Involves  plaimed  activities 
in  the  area  of  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration.  In  general 
terms,  activities  included  under  this  cate- 
gory involve  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  geothermal  energy;  solar 
energy,  Including  wind  and  other  indirect 
forms;  physical  research;  advanced 
energy  systems;  energy  transmission; 
energy  conservation;  energy  utilization; 
tidal  energy;   energy  conversion  tech- 
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nology;  special  oversight  of  nuclear 
energy  research  and  development;  and 
the  annual  authorization  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA — except  fossil  fuel  and  nu- 
clear research  and  development. 

A  summary  of  .scheduled  oversight  ac- 
ti\ities  In  this  area  follows: 

Rnfrgy  Research,  DEVELoj-MrNT,  akd 

Demonstb.\tiok 

oversight  plan 

Kcghliition  under  consideration 

H.R.  3474 — ERDA  Axithorlzation,  FT  1976 
.-(lid  Transition  Period  (June). 

H.R.  5470 — Electric  Vehicle  Denioustrntion 
Bill  (June). 

H.R.  5456 — Indu$>iriiil  Energy  Conservation 
Bill  (July). 

Agcney  orcrt^lght 

Energy  R&D  is  presently  ec.illered  among 
annuy  Federal  agencies.  Oversight  of  these 
iijjeucy  programs  Ls  coniemplated  that  wiU 
address  integration  of  the  energy  components 
ot  their  research  into  their  total  research 
programs  and  agency  mis.sions.  Tliese  agen- 
cies include: 

Energy  Research  smd  Development  Admin - 
I  ration. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Interior. 

N.ntional  Science  Foundation. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Department  of  Defense  inouuiliti'vy  up- 
pUoailons). 

Department  oi'  Agriciltvirc. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Natloi>al  Aoronputics  and  SpiK-c  Adni::!- 
i-' ration. 

Oversight  of  pncnj!/  n.  S-  D.  facilities 
A  comprehensive  program  of  oversight 
uotild  include  careful  monitoring  of  the  en- 
ergy R&D  facilities  of  the  government 
agencies.  Generally,  laboratories  of  the  agen- 
cies named  earlier  would  be  subject  to  close 
sci-utiny. 

Of  immedi.'iTe  importance  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee are  the  national  laboratories  of  ER- 
DA. It  is  contemplated  all  of  the  major 
ERDA  laboratories  would  lie  visited  by  Mem- 
bers and/or  staff  during  the  94th  Congress. 

Energy  R&D  facilities  not  siipported  by 
Federal  funding  would  also  be  tlie  subject 
of  oversight  activities.  This  includes  pro- 
grams and  facilities  in  the  private  sector  in 
this  country  and  supported  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  industries  abroad. 
These  faculties  hiclude: 

Geothermal:  Iceland,  Italy.  New  Zealand, 
California,  Idaho,  Mexico,  the  GiUf  Coast 
r-ii  ates. 

Solar:  Australia,  France,  Japan,  .solar  en- 
ergy research  institute  sites  in  the  umted 
States,  solar  heating  and  cooling  demon- 
stration sites  in  the  United  States. 

Tidal:  Maine,  France. 

Conservation:  UJ3.  Industrial  sites,  Euro- 
pean Industries. 

Basic  research:  ERDA  national  laborator- 
ies, NSF  and  NASA  laboratories. 
Public  laws 

During  the  93rd  Congress,  three  public  laws 
v.ere  enacted  which  originated  in  this  Com- 
mittee; another  public  law  had  heavy  Com- 
mittee involvement  during  House  passage 
and  conference  stages.  Tliorough  oversight  of 
all  are  contemplated: 

PL  93-409.  the  Solar  Healing  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  (May) . 

PL  93-410,  the  Geothermal  Energy  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration  Act. 

PL  93-473,  the  Solar  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act. 

PL  93-577,  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Eneisy 
Research  and  Development  Act. 

Oversight  of  specific  technologies 

11  is  desirable  in  many  cases  to  perform 
a  comprehensive  review  of  aU  aspects  of  a 
specific     energy     technology,     disregarding 
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n^«!ii'y  atid  governmental  organisation  lines. 
This  integral  treatment  of  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  aspects  of 
energy  technologies  would  be  undertaken  iji 
areas  such  as  the  following: 

I.  .Advanced   ener|;y   conversion   tecluiolo- 

_'.  Ailvajiced  transportailou  power  .svsiems 

■i.  Conservailoa. 

4.  Energy  related  basic  re.search. 

."'.  Knergy  .storage. 

fi.  fc:neri>}  i.raasiui.s.sjou. 

■<".  Eiiertjv  nlilL«iiion  technologies. 

8.  Ueluini. 

'1.  HydroKCii  iJiiut) 

10.  Methanol  (June) 

II.  S'ui>eiconducLini.'    technologies. 
i:'-.  llierniiouics. 

t;<.  'I  iitui  po\>  er. 

Sfiv'-iitl  o'cr.-iigln 
ilie  .Hiih.'.,?»mHtee  on  Energy  Re.s>:i'-ilj. 
n.-\elopnien:,  nnd  Demonstration  has  broad 
•  '\«-rs!piit  rfthponslhilities  under  the  Commit- 
if*-  nilef:  and  H.  Re.s.  988  as  approved.  Spe- 
<  iHcAlly.  it,  Ls  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
.«pe< ial  oversight  over  civilian  nuclear  enert^- 
RA'O.  Planned  activities  in  This  category  in- 
.•iiide: 

1.  Breeder  rencuws. 

'■i.  Controlled  thermonuclear  research. 

'<.  Knviro>nnent«l  research  related  t**  )':i- 
i-lrav  energ>'. 

*.  High  temperattire  gas  rea«'t<aT5. 

Ti.  Laser  fitwion  research. 

6.  Lit; lit  water  reactors. 

7.  Nncieni-  propulsion  systems. 

8.  NiK'l<?ftr  .satety  research. 
!♦.  Nuclear  waste  dispo.sal. 

Nurlear  R&D  fi^cilities,  .such  as  the  Cli;i<li 
River  breeder  and  foreign  breeder  faeiliiics 
ill  FrRuce,  US.SR.  and  Scotland. 

Joint  lif/islntive  orersiglit 

In  HUdi'ion  lo  the  special  and  legislaiive 
inr.-.sij>hi  enumerated  above,  it  is  proba'ole 
tljiii  there  will  t)e  a  need  for  joint  oversighi 
aftlviiies  viiu  other  legislative  commlttee.-r 
IliCMj  would  include: 

Tax  hicentives  associated  with  demoustra- 
lion.-j  and  titUization  in  new  energy  techiiol- 
ogies  (Ways  and  Means). 

Mortgage  incentives  for  solar  and  con.-er- 
'  Mtlon  technology  implementatioix  (Baukint' 
iiud  Currency). 

E'nertjy  re.setirch  supporting  both  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  t.echnologles  (Joint  Com- 
iiiittee  on  Atomic  Energy). 

Land  leasing  aspects  of  geothermal  energy 
demonstration  and  commercial  utilization 
anterior  and  Insular  Affairs). 

International  energy  R&D  cooperative 
agreements  ibUateral  and  multilateral) 
which  the  United  States  has  with  other  na- 
tions. (Other  Science  and  Technology  Sub- 
committees; Committee  ou  International  Rt- 
lalions). 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  NO  LAW 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

l.N  iHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES' 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Ml'.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  ratings  and  awards  bestowed 
upon  Membei-s  of  Congress  by  assorted 
Individuals  and  gi'oups,  so  far  I  know  of 
no  proposed  accolade  for  "foot  drag- 
ging." On  the  contrai-y,  the  characteii- 
zatlon  has  usually  been  applied  with  un- 
complimentary intent.  An  editorial  In  the 
Paterson,  N.J.,  News  of  June  13.  however, 
takes  a  different  slant,  and  the  pcnnt  of 
view  has  merit.  It  is  hard  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Penn- 
syh-anlan  Dutch  saying:   "We  get  too 
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soon  old  and  too  late  smart,"  will  be 
perfectly  demonstrated  by  this  Congress 
unless  we  decide  to  apply  the  brakes  and 
count  the  cost  of  our  legislative  activity, 
Tiie  editorial  entitled  "There  Ought  To 
Be  No  La'.v"  follows  at  this  point  in  the 
Hecoss: 

There  Ought  To  Be  No  Law 
It  seeTus  to  be  fashionable  for  editorial 
vriters  to  view  with  alarm-— or  maybe  Just 
disdain — ^what  they  characterize  as  lack  of 
accomplishment  In  legrlslatlon  by  members 
of  Congress  and  the  legislatures.  However,  to 
one  who  has  long  viewed  the  frenetic  pace  of 
passage  of  more  Inws  with  even  more  dlsdani 
Tlie  present  lackluster  record  Is  viewed  with 
appreciation  as  welcome  relaxation. 

The  truth  is  that  with  Congress  and  50 
state  legislatures  busily  providing  more  legal 
cobwebs  for  the  bureaucrats  to  tangle  up 
faster  than  tl»e  Judiciary  can  untangle  them, 
a  moratorium,  say  for  about  the  next  60 
years,  on  aU  legislation  would  be  a  boon  to 
democracy.  But  far  from  aiming  at  such  a 
re^>tte,  the  legislators  In  national  and  state 
JurtBdlctions  generally  seem  bent  on  produc-' 
Ing  more  and  more  legal  knots  in  the  warp 
and  woof  of  dally  living. 

E.xpandlng  or  adding  to  laws  already  on 
the  books  are  the  proposals  to  limit  what 
to  eat,  drink,  smoke  or  otherwise  consume; 
to  Interfere  with  our  possession  of  weapons 
for  self-defense  or  sport;  to  decide  what  kind 
of  neighbors  we  can  have  by  zoning  changes; 
to  restrict  our  exercise  of  archltectiural  taste 
by  exacting  building  codes;  to  determine 
where  and  how  we  can  conduct  businesses: 
to  fix  the  way  we  can  dress,  walk,  ride  or 
drive;  to  assure  our  adherence  to  certain 
religious,  social  and  philosophical  beliefs, 
and  many,  many  other  ways  of  narrowing 
the  base  of  democracy. 

More  than  fourscore  years  ago  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert expressed  the  hope  in  regard  to  Britain's 
upper  house  that  "—the  House  of  Lords 
withholds  Its  legislative  band,  and  noble 
statesmen  do  not  Itch  to  interfere  in  mat- 
ters which  they  do  not  understand."  While 
It  would  certainly  strain  one's  sense  of  no- 
blesse oblige  to  characterize  any  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  legislators  as  noble.  It  might  be 
possible  to  carry  the  thought  further  by  hon- 
oring those  legislators  who  accomplish  the 
least  during  their  active  sessions. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  awards  for  achieve- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another — how  about  In- 
stituting an  award  for  lack  of  achievement 
to  go  to  the  legislators  who  enact,  move  or 
vote  for  the  fewest  new  laws?  It  might  Just 
set  a  trend  away  from  the  tendency  of  a  leg- 
islator to  work  so  hard  for  new  laws  In  the 
belief  that  be  can  Impress  his  constituents 
by  BO  doing.  It  could  well  be  a  step  toward 
the  minenlum  when  a  campaign  poster  bears 
the  message:  "Reelect  Joe  Blow  for  He's  the 
Best;  He  Legislated  Less  Than  All  the  Rest." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  iMARKS 


ANOTHER  AGENCY  WE  DO  NOT 
KEED 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF  LOUlBlaifA 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  TREQT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  de- 
bate suiToandlng  the  proposed  creation 
of  a  CotMumer  Protectioa  Agency  in- 
creases. I  oommend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleacnes  an  editorial  of  June  2, 
1975.  written  by  Mr.  Ray  DiU.  editor  of 
the  Hounut  Daily  Goiuler  of  Houma,  La. 

In  his  editorial,  lit.  DiU  states  that  it 
Is  incredible  that  the  Senate  has  Just 
passed  a  biU  calling  for  "still  another 
Government  agency  to  pile  on  top  of  ex- 
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isting  over-bloated  agencie 
I  no  longer  find  it  incredibl : 
the  Senate  or  the  House 
constituted  would  pass  such 
with  Mr.  Dili's  sentiments 

He  argues  that  Governmei  it 
of  private  industry  is  alread  ' 
American  consumer  tremem  lous 
money,  and  that  the  creatjon 
called  Consumer  Protection 
only  add  to  the  cost  the  Aiier 
sumer  lias  to  pay. 

I  would  lilce  to  inseit 
torial  in  the  Record  at  this 

Another  Agency  We  Dor 
WhHt  many  of  us  have  long 
prestigious  Brookings  Institution 
Ingtou  has  now  confirmed :  go\ 
latory  agencies  have  wasted  mjlliou 
lars,  e.\peuded  enormous  am 
piled  up  iintold  economic  loss*  i 
dered  human  resources  while 
tie  or  no  benefit  for  the  people 
SUtes. 

These  conclusions  are  found 
researched  study  published  in 
the  Brookings  Institution;  a  s 
by  ten  distinguished  economic  t 
and  lawj  ers  and  packed  Into  39 
print. 

The  recommendation  of  the 
government  Interference  and 
for  business  competition. 

In   a   speech   delivered   in 
Hampshire  in  April,  President 
estimated  that  the  combined 
sumers  of   federal   regulation 
family  per  year.  In  the  light  of 
Institution  study   Just   release 
dent's  guess  appears  low. 

It  seems  Incredible,  then. 
Senate  has  Just  passed  a  bill  c 
another  government  agency  to 
the  existing  over-bloated  agenci ; 
for  "consumerism."  Tlie  bill  no 
Congress  where,  it  is  predicted 
Will  be  approved. 

HappUy.  President  Ford  has 
will  veto  the  bill.  Thus,  Praise 
may  yet  be  saved  from  another 
boondoggle  which  will  waste  m$Uons 
lars  and  produce  far  more  hj 

A  letter  of  encouragement  1 
President  will  help.  And  how  afout 
ing  your  representatives  in 
you  would  appreciate  it  if  they 
some  of  the  existing  bureaucrat 
adding  more  of  them? 
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HON.  DON  FUQl  lA 


or  FLOSTDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1  )75 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  i^eaker,  lubcommit- 
tee  hearings  have  begun  on  the  bills  to 
create  a  Federal  consum^"  advocacy 
agency. 

I  have  several  strongly  fAt  concerns 
over  the  real  prospect  of  thl ;  House  bill 
becoming  a  haven  for  spe<  tal  interest 
exemptions  as  has  hnppeneq  to  its  Sen- 
ate counterpart. 

These  concerns  were 
opening  statement  at  the 
I  insert  that  statement  to 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Dom  Fuqca 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  we  are  now  li  our  seventh 
yenr  of  tripl  Viy  C'vdeul  with  tv  \r,  Important 


bi 


expr  ssed  ia  my 
h4arings,  and 
printed  in 


Jujie  1 


bee  )me 


tbt  n 


consi  imers 
taxi  ayers. 


ibi  1. 


Congi  ess 


i  lid. 


exer  ipted. 
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IcgiKlaiicu.   And,  quite  frankly, 
c!ist\irbed. 

I   fin   ronc«rned   over  whethe  ■ 
proper  bill,  will  survive  Intact, 
reen  in  the  House  bill,  and  es: 
I  have  seen  in  the  Senate-passiw 
me  to  Iselieve  that  Congress  is  mjv 
ward,  not  forward  on  this  issue. 

The  bills  for  a  consumer  advo( 
have  become  greater  than  the 
complicated  parts.  They  have 
bolic  test  of  political  strength. 

This  test  of  strength.  In  my 
between  those  who  fear  more 
justify  and  those  who  promise 
any  federal  agency  can  or  shoiil  I 

I  have  always  believed  that  a 
powered  and  staffed  consumer 
aid — not        obstruct — the 
process. 

Put  tiiU)iher  way,  I  have  alw^s 
that  a  properly  drafted  consum^ 
bill  v.ould  save  the  public  as 
than  it  would  cost  them  as 

The  regressive  history  of  this 
has  shaken  my  belief  that 
able  to  agree  on  a  bill  which  is' 
cesslve  nor  useless. 

The  history  of  this  bill  is  that 
pi-oposed  are  continually  expandl^g- 
what  is  needed,  in  my  opinion 
powers  expand,  influential  speci4l 
whose  activities  affect  consumers 
arguments  to  get  themselves 

This,  of  course,  is  nothing  m^re 
natural    law  of   the   legislative 
work — tlie  stronger  you  make 
agency,  the  shorter  you  make 

This  trend,  however,  runs  contr4ry 
I  always  viewed  as  our  original 
create  a  hard-nosed  but  prudenl 
representative  whom  we  could  tru  it 
cate   the   Interests   of   consumer; 
wherever  those  interests  might 
tially  affected  in  the  Government, 

Look   at  the   toll   that   was 
pa.ssage  of  the  overly  muscular 
Senate  this  year. 

It  started  with  a  totally 
cial  interest  exemption  under  whl(|b 
sumer    agency    would    have 
power  to  do  or  say  anything 
disputes  such  as  illegal  dock 
one  of  our  coasts. 

Tills  started  an  avalanche  of  other 
Interest  amendments  which  put 
in  an  indefensible  position — if  yo\ 
special  interest  examptlon,  you 
others  to  protect  equally  aSected 

Look   at  the  exemptions   in 
bound    Senate-passed    bill    now 
from  cousiuner  representation  is 
decisionmaking  concerning — 

Any  Labor  Dispute  or  Labor 

Any  Radio  Broadcast  License 

Any  Television  Broadcast  Llcens( 

Any  Agricultural  Crop  Productlofi 

Any  Livestock  Production 

Any  Poultry  Production; 

Any  Raw  Fish  Production; 

Any  Alaska  Pipeline  Constructlo:  i 

Any  Sale  of  Firearms  or 

Any  Manufacture  of  Firearms  m 
tion;  and 

Any  Possession  of  Firearms  or 

This  all  started  «'ith  the 
labor  exception  in  S.  200. 

Now  look  at  page  28  or  H.R 
same  special  interest  exemption- 
New  Tork  Times  said  was  "poll' 
most    cynical" — is   set    forth    thi 
House  bill  as  well. 

The  exemption  lias  got  to  com 
hill  should  be  c\\\  dovn  to 
necessary  to  protect  legitimate 
ests.  If  this  consumer  agency  la 
to  trust  nefir  Federal  labor 
decisions,  then  it  Is  too  puwwfii  I 
near  any  agricultural  marketing 
or  a  host  of  other  economlcall] 
n<*tiritleR. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  my  constituency, 
I  cannot  allow  labor  disputes  and  agreements 
to  be  protected  from  what  c»ganlzed  labor 
considers  tc  be  an  Inappropriate  menace, 
while  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  farmara  tn 
my  district  also  consider  this  agencj-  to  be  an 
iiiappropriate  menace. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
special  interest  labor  disputes  exemption.  If 
(hat  fails.  I  shall  have  to  follow  the  course 
fif  my  Senate  colleagues  from  farming  com- 
munities; I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  ex- 
empt agricultural  mterestc  which,  in  my  and 
many  otliers'  view,  a;  J  worthy  of  protection 
eqral  to  that  afforded  the  interests  of  orga- 
nized labor. 

As  a  final  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  some 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  labor  dis- 
putes exemption  was  my  exemption  and  that 
big  business  put  me  up  to  it. 

A  review  of  the  hearing  record  and,  espe- 
cially, the  tran.<:cript  of  our  mark-up  sessions 
last  year  will  clear  that  misimpression  tip 
quickly. 

I  agree  that,  if  some  of  the  stronger  powers 
ill  this  bill  are  not  modified,  a  consumer 
agency  could  be  quite  disruptive  in  unfair 
labor  practice  proceedings  against  a  union 
;.t  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  But  I 
also  h:vsten  to  point  out  that  the  agency 
would  be  equally  disruptive  ia  unfair  prac- 
tice proceedings  against  a  businessman  at 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"lliat  Is  why,  whUe  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  an  Independent  con- 
sumer advocacy  agency,  1  also  have  con- 
sistently attempted  to  modify  some  ol  the 
provisions  which  I  considered  to  be  too  far- 
reaching. 


CONGRESSMAN  RODINO'S  ADDRESS 
TO  CHICAGO-KENT  LAW  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
commencement  exercises  of  Chicago- 
Kent  College  of  Law — now  a  unit  of  the 
Illhiois  Institute  of  Technology— held  in 
Chicago  on  Sunday,  June  15,  were  made 
especially  memorable  by  the  commence- 
ment address  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Pbter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  class  of  1932  alum- 
nus of  Chicago-Kent,  it  was  a  special 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  class  of  1975.  which  I  am 
certain  includes  many  future  leaders  of 
the  bar  as  well  as  some  who  will  aspire 
to  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  honored  indeed  to 
be  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Thomas  L. 
Martin,  president  of  Illinois  InsUtute  of 
Technology— and  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
tribute  expressed  by  Dean  Lewis  M. 
CoUens  and  to  receive  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  fi-om  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  add  also  that  I 
was  most  impressed  by  the  remarks  of 
Colleen  Ann  Khoury,  the  graduate  who 
received  the  college's  highest  academic 
iionors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress   of   our    coUeague,    Congressman 
RoDiNo,  provided     a  most  appropriate 
background  upon  which  to  confer  de- 
CXXt 12aa— Fart  M 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gi-ees  to  these  newest  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  Having  brought  honor 
and  credit  to  the  entire  institatioB  of 
the  Congress  through  his  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  his 
."Statements  took  on  special  meaning  to 
these  young  Americans  upon  whom  we 
must  place  great  reliance  for  the  admin- 
istration of  law  and  for  our  future  pub- 
lic sei-vice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Con.?re.-wman  Rodino's 
address  follows: 

CiucAGO  Kent  Law  Schooi.,  CoMMrNccstrNT 

SprECH,  Ji'NE  15,  1975 

(Address  by  Congressman  Fbeb  W. 

Boomo,  Js.) 

Jlr.  Venema,  President  Martin,  Dean  Col- 
leiis.  Representative  McClory,  graduates, 
parents  and  triends: 

I  congratulate  and  welcome  all  of  you 
graduates  to  the  legal  profession. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today.  I  am 
impressed  by  your  lovely  campixs,  which  I 
understand  is  the  work  of  the  famous  archi- 
tect Mies  Van  der  Rohe. 

It  is  also  a  pleastue  for  me  to  be  invited 
to  speak  at  the  school  attended  by  Ma.  Jan 
Zarro,  a  member  of  my  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  and  by  my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
Senator  Charles  Percy  and  Representative 
Bob  McClory.  The  selfless  dedication,  unflag- 
ging good  will  and  nonpartisan  attitude 
V.  hich  Bob  McClory  brought  to  the  recent  Im- 
peachment inquiry,  and  which  marks  all  hla 
work  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  are  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Congress.  And  I  Join  you  in  yotir  salute  to 
him  as  the  recipient  of  your  most  distin- 
guished alumni  award. 

Tou  graduates  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
attended  a  law  school  uniquely  located  in  the 
heart  of  Clilcago's  busy  downtown  v.here  the 
life  of  the  law  is  spread  before  vou  and  where 
you  have  been  able  to  participate  In  that  life 
through  innovative  clinical  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  ioiow  that  today  Is  an  occasion  for  Joy 
and  celebration,  but  I  want  to  be  serious  for 
a  few  moments  and  talk  to  you  about  the 
responsibilities  you  now  face. 

We  lawyers  have  never  been  popular. 

Plato  wanted  to  banish  us  completely  from 
his  republic.  And  in  Henry  VI,  Shakespeare 
suggested  a  way  to  improve  English  society. 

"The  first  thing  we  do,"  he  said,  "let's  kill 
all  the  lawyers." 

Karl  Llewellyn,  that  great  teacher  of  law. 
found  the  unpopularity  of  lawyers  as  natural 
"as  whiskers  on  a  cat." 

And  today,  in  the  wake  of  the  Watergate 
scandal — a  disgrace  perpetrated  in  large 
measure  by  lawyers  in  the  service  of  a  lawyer- 
President — our  reputation  has  suffered  a 
serious  blow. 

But  paradoxically,  ours  has  also  been  rec- 
ognized from  time  immemorial  as  the  noblest 
profession.  Lawyers  since  Hammurabi  have 
served  as  the  conscience  of  mankind,  giving 
expression  In  rules  .  .  .  and  bearing  witness 
by  their  conduct  ...  to  the  highest  ethical 
aspirations  of  our  civUlzatlon. 

It  was  lawyers  who  seized  the  occasion  of 
a  petty  squabble  between  a  tyrannical  king 
and  a  group  of  greedy  barons  to  establish 
the  great  principle  of  Magna  Carta — the  doc- 
trine that  the  king,  like  his  subjects,  is 
under  God  and  tbe  law. 

It  was  lawyers — Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison, 
Patrick  Henry — who  articulated— and  then 
stood  upon-^the  fundamental  precept  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  then-radical  no- 
tion that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people, 
that  "governments  derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Thus  be- 
gan the  great  American  experiment. 

This  was  a  new  beginning  not  only  for 
America  but  for  all  mankind  and  its  effect  is 
Still  felt  throughout  the  world.  Its  premises 
are  constantly  betog  tested  here  and  abroad, 
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and  last  year  we  came  through  the  most 
severe  test  of  this  principle  in  more  than  a 
century,  and  I  should  Ilk*  to  point  with  a 
sense  of  pardonable  pride  to  the  fact  that  It 
was  a  group  of  lawyer-legislators  even  as  your 
own  Bob  McClory  sitting  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  who  steered  our  country 
through  that  impeachment  crisis  holding 
steadfast  to  the  principle  that  otirs  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  And  again 
people  knew  that  America  wa.s  not  barren  of 
promise. 

Watergate  and  the  impeachment  process 
brought  us — I  believe — to  a  new  turning 
point ...  a  new  beginning  in  oiu  history  . . . 
which  could  determine  the  fate  of  our  whole 
system. 

Freedom  and  democracy  are  not  easy,  for 
they  impose  upon  aU  of  us  a  Urger  respon- 
sibiUty  to  act  for  liie  good  of  the  community. 
In  the  first  year  of  our  Republic,  Thomas 
Paine  wrots:  "For  those  who  would  reap 
the  blessings  of  Jreedom  they  must,  like  men, 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it." 

We  tiave  awakened  from  what  Presidei.t 
Ford  described  as  our  "long  national  night- 
mare" to  find  a  troubled  yet  hopeful  realRy. 
We  face  problems  of  truly  unprecedented 
proportlcns  on  a  national  and  global  scale. 
But  we  fuce  them  curiously  refreshed  by  the 
events  of  last  year.  One  hopeful  sign  is  the 
spirit  with  which  we  as  a  ^■atit.n  weathered 
the  leceut  constitutional  ciisl^.  It  is  hopeful 
irom  two  perspectives. 

First,  ic  demonstrated  a  serious  commli- 
ment  to  the  notion  that  ouis  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men  ...  to  the  principle 
that  under  our  system  of  Goiernmsnt  no 
man,  not  even  the  occupant  of  our  most  pow- 
erful or  revered  office,  is  abo\c  tiie  law  wljich 
you  and  I  must  obey. 

And.  secondly,  it  showed  once  again  that 
our  people  are  decent  and  steady  In  a  crisis, 
that  honest  men  ar.d  vomen  . . .  regardless  of 
party  or  ideolocy  .  .  .  uorklr.g  together  in 
simple  human  decency  aud  good  faith  can 
surmount  any  obsiacJe,  weather  any  crlsi?, 
achieve  any  goal. 

In  my  travels  around  this  country  since 
the  Impeachment  crisis,  I  have  seen  a  re- 
newed confidence  among  the  people  In  them- 
selves and  in  our  institutions  of  Government. 
And  I  have  found  that  the  real  security 
of  this  Nation  lies  In  the  integrity  of  its 
Institutions  and  the  Informed  confidence  of 
its  people. 

We  shall  need  that  confidence  In  the  days 
and  yean  ahead,  for  our  task  is  to  translate 
the  spirit  with  which  the  American  people 
surmounted  the  impeachment  crisis  into 
specific  solutions  to  our  desperate  foreign 
and  domestic  problems.  We  must  take  from 
this  spirit  a  new  attitude  toward  our  Oov- 
emment.  our  communities  and  otir  Nation, 
one  which  seeks  the  changes  necessary  to 
meet  tomorrow's  challenges.  We  must  meet 
these  challenges  not  out  of  individual  self- 
interest  but  out  of  a  higher  oommimity 
purpose. 

Admittedly  change  Is  diflJcult.  It  is  not 
easy  to  initiate — and  once  begtm,  it  is  not 
easUy  directed.  Change  and  progress  are  not 
necessarily  the  same. 

The  change  we  seek  must  find  its  roots 
In  tbe  values  of  liberty  and  humanity  on 
which  our  republic   was  lounded. 

Aa  we  approach  our  Nation's  Bicentennial 
year  what  better  time  to  reafl^m  the  cher- 
ished and  priceless  values  which  gave  birth 
to  this  country  and  to  dedicate  ovirselves  to 
a  new  begmnmg  for  America  and  the  world? 
We  must  look  not  merely  at  yesterday,  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  but  at  the  long  sweep  of 
time,  past  and  futtn-e,  and  we  must  seek 
solutions  to  our  problems  which  are  future- 
oriented — not  crisis-oriented. 

We  lawyers— by  virtue  of  our  training,  otir 
experience,  and  our  profession's  tradition  of 
courage  and  innovation — have  a  ^>eclal  re- 
qwnsibUity  to  help  formulate  these  future- 
oriented  solutions.  Lawyers  have  be«a  devia- 
ing  new  procedures  and  creating  new  Inatitu- 
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tloiia  for  the  achievement  of  ethical  impera- 
tives ever  since  our  Oovernment  began  .  .  . 
•Dd  now  we  must  direct  our  energies  and 
talents  to  the  Jobs  that  remain  to  be  done. 

We  must  poaoe  the  ethics  of  our  profes* 
slon  .  .  .  not  only  to  liiq>rove  our  Image  .  .  . 
but  to -restore  the  level  of  probity  and  integ- 
rity which  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand 
otva. 

We  mxist  devise  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
needed  legal  services,  not  simply  for  the 
rich  . . .  the  very  poor  . . .  but  for  persons  at 
all  income  levels  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

We  must  work  for  the  enactment  of  sen- 
sitive and  compassionate  laws  .  .  .  and  for 
their  fair  and  even-handed  enforcement — 
so  that  in  the  end,  Jubtice  is  done. 

In  this  spirit  of  decency  we  raue>t  bring 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  profession 
to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  our  society: 
of  allocating  oxur  precious  energy  resources 
and  finding  employment  for  our  people  tn 
the  time  of  peace. 

We  must  be  bold  and  ingenious  in  creat- 
ing new  mechanisms  to  solve  the  worldv.-ldc 
energy  crisis  ...  to  avert  a  global  depression 
with  unforeseeable  consequences  .  .  .  and  to 
bring  the  world's  food  supply  and  distribu- 
tion systems  Into  balance  with  the  desperate 
''  needs  of  its  growing  hungry  population. 

These  are  some  of  the  ctiallenges  you  face 
today.  And  the  response  of  each  of  you  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  American  experi- 
ment. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  a  personal  word  to 
you.  Almost  forty  years  is  a  long  time,  but 
X  remember  what  times  were  like  when  I 
graduated  from  law  school.  We  had  some- 
thing of  an  unemployment  rate  then  too,  We 
called  it  the  great  depression.  My  own  college 
career  was  interrupted  by  the  depression, 
and  when  I  graduated,  I  took  any  Job  I 
could  And — part-time  or  full-time — and  I 
worked  durUig  the  day  and  went  to  law  school 
at  night. 

80  I  have  been  where  many  of  you  And 
yourselves  today.  And  I  know  that  high 
minded  rhetoric  isn't  going  to  make  the 
problems  you  face  any  easier.  Perhaps  all  I 
can  say  Is  that  times  like  these  will  put  each 
of  you  to  a  test  ...  a  test  of  your  own 
strength  and  your  desire  .  .  .  and  of  your 
own  sense  of  responsibility  to  yourselves  and 
your  conununlties.  You  should  remember  too 
that,  difflciilt  as  our  economic  situation  is 
at  present,  things  have  been  worse;  and  that 
you  like  others  before  you,  can  succeed,  and 
can  eiu-lch  the  quality  of  life  around  you, 
regardless  of  the  setting  in  which  >'ou  clioose 
to  pursue  your  profession. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times,  tliough,  success 
does  not  come  easily.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
said  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  "There 
is  no  way  to  success  .  .  .  but  to  take  off 
your  coat,  grind  paint,  and  work  like  a  digger 
on  the  railroad  all  day,  every  day." 

I  remember  sometliing  else  from  my  stu- 
dent days.  In  those  days  I  wanted  to  be  a 
poet.  But  during  (he  great  depression,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  poets  was  even 
higher  than  among  lawyers  so  here  I  am.  For 
though  man  cp.n't  live  by  bread  alone — a 
little  bit  helps. 

I  must  also  confess  to  you  today  that  in 
recent  mouths — during  the  impeacliment 
proceedings  and  with  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign problems  Congress  Is  facing  today — I 
sometimes  have  wished  I  had  tried  a  little 
harder  at  my  poetry. 

I  have  come  to  realize  that  in  tlie  end  it 
does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  president 
or  a  poet  a  lawyer  or  engineer,  designing  a 
computer  or  running  one  . . .  building  houses 
or  building  highways  .  .  .  managing  a  house- 
hold or  managing  a  huge  corporation.  What 
maiters  most  Is  how  you  view  yourself  and 
the  life  you  have  chosen  to  lead.  Your  sense 
of  well  being  will  come  from  your  own  belief 
that  what  you  do  is  worth  doing. 

It  would  be  all  too  easy  for  yoii  to  adopt 

an  air  of  cynicism  and  dlstinst  io\\a!d  the 
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political  process.  Tndeed,  one  of 
young  lawyers  caught  up  in 
affairs  said  he  would  advise 
not   to   get   involved   with 
politics. 

I  could  not  disagree  more 
worked  to  preserve — tlie  great 
periment — rests  upon  the 
men  and  women  will  accept  tin 
Ity   to   govern   themselves 
and  the  participation  of  those 
system  is  but  an  empty  pnd 

There  is  a  tide  running  in 
today  ...  a  tide  of  enormous 
vitality.  That  tide  has  taken 
terrible  war  and  through  an 
constitutional  crisis,  it  Is  \ip 
wliether  history  will  record  tl 
the  ebb  or  the  flow. 

You  can  succeed  .  .  .  yoa  can 
«iv.n   lives  ond   the  lives  of 
better  ...  if  you  care  enough 
have  the  faiili  and  the  desire 
system,    our    constitution 
work  .  .  .  but  if  you  do  not  c 
try,  you  will  never  svjcceed  and 
experiment  will  fail. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  \v 
to  happen.  But  you  will  ultimat4ly 
and  it  is  your  fate  which  hi 
decision. 
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OCTOBER  LEAGUE,  MAtXIST- 
LENINIST:   PART 


HON.  LARRY  McDO  JALD 
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OF  ct;orgi.\ 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESUilTATlVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  J  75 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Ge<  1 

Speaker,  the  October  Leagu ; 
Leninist — OL — is    a    natlonfUy 
self-proclaimed  Maoi.st 
ganization   attempting  to, 
words,  "lead  the  people  to  mfeke 
lution."  The  OL  assei-ts  tha 
task  is  to  build  a  new  Commi  nist 
which  will  lead  tlie  masses  ii 
lution. 

A  constituent  disaffected 
what    was    termed    opiiortn 
racism,  lack  of  concern  for 
lems  In  America,  and  the  li 
token  democracy  within  this 
Leninist  organization,  has  1 
able  to  me  as  a  good  faith 
fidential  internal  OL  docum4n.t 
"Octobsr  League  Manual  on 
Secret  Work,  May  1975." 

This  28-page  packet  .sets 
OL  cadres  the  methods  by 
league     is     building     an 
.secret  organization  fully 
illegal    revolutionaiT    activities 
planned  revolution.  The  Octjjer 
Executive  Committee  .state.s 
troduction: 

At  times  we  will  he  compell^l 
our  tactics  in  order  10  work 
lions  of  extreme   illegality.    » 
course  of  leading  the  people  to  : 
lution,  many  of  us  will  have  to 
lives.  It  is  this  that  is  the  bas 
eflorfs  when  we  speak  of  scour 
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The  secret  October  League 
composed  of  previously  cin 
Organizational    Department 
new  material  produced  for 
and     reprints     of    Conimui*st 
U.S.A..   documents   and   Conlintei-n 
.structions  dating  from  the 
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spiratorial    and 
aims,  page  3: 

<•  •  •  our  organization  is  out  to 
capitalism.   •   •    •   we  are  democratic 
traiists.  *  *  •  [our  basic  units] 
factory  based.  *  »  *  our  membert 
.st.rivinr;  to  become  professional 
avies. 

OL  coutinvies: 

-  we  are  now,  as  well  as 
worse  conditions,  a  mainly  secret 
tion,  capable  of  functioning  in  a 
manner.  Though  the  degre  of  opej 
increase  or  decrease  according  to 
the  basic  organization  and  appara|tus  alM'n\>; 
rejiiMin  ."iecrret-. 
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The  OL  Organizational  D±>artment 
describes  the  t.N-pe  of  Commuiist  party 
it  is  building  in  the  following  terms, 
page  4: 

'    *    -   Dip  paity  we  are  buildi|ig 
c<t.p,»i)le     of     finictioni)ig 
siiifering  the  most  ferocious 
.state.  It  will  be  able  to  recruit  and 
members  while  subject  to  the 
repression.  Able  to  conduct 
asitai,ioui  vinder  any  conditions, 
party  that  leads  the  struggles  of 
while  witlistanUing  the  open 
state.  In  short,  it  will  be  a  fighti 
party  0/  insurrection,  [emphasis 

Tlie  building  of  a  secret, 
/.ation  Is  not  a  task  to  be  put  oflT 
uith  Inter.  It  is  a  Marxist-Leninis 
that  reflects  oiur  understanding 
as  an  instrument  of  class 
our  stratc;,'y  for  revolution.  In 
be  done,  Lenin  pointed  out  the 
Uttiouarics  must  pay  for  their  prlAiiti 
and  stated  that  we  must  use  rel  itiv 
periods  to  btUId  up  our  secret  wofk 
tleep  among  the  masses. 

Even  now,  during  such  a  peridl  of  n-i:!- 
live  legality,  it  is  necessary  that  tfie  f;>o*>iv 
unit;  be  ba.sically  secret  *  *    ». 

The  October  League  foiindefe  in  May 
1972,  as  a  merger  of  the  Georjia  Com- 
munit^t  League — M-L— a  grou  )  formed 
after  the  breakup  of  SDS  in  19^  1  by  per- 
sons as.sociated  with  the  Soutjai-n  Stu- 
dent   Organizing 

and  the  RYM  II  faction  of  SDd,  and  the 
Los  Angeles-based  October  League  de- 
veloped by  Mike  Klonsky 

The  OL  has  been  visibly  actf- 
Atlanta,   Ga.,   area   for  seven! 
It  first  came  to  prominence  \then 
eral  OL  cadre  took  leading  a 
loles  i!i  tlie  7-weck  Mead  Cor 
strike  in  1972  at  Atlanta.  Sines 
cadres    have    been    involved 
Georgia  Power  Project— from  ^ 
borrowed  the  "smokey  factory 
on  page  1*2  of  "Open  and  Secret 
and  the  Southwlde  Coalition 
South  African  Coal. 

The  seriou.sness  of  tlie  thrdat 
by  this  clandestine  revolutionar  7 
zation  is  such,  that  before  proc  ;eding 
an  analysis  of  its  known  acvvities 
herewith  insert  the  text  of  the 
League  Manual   on  Open 
Work,  May  1975,"  for  the  enlightenment 
of  my  colleagues. 

This  material  includes  the 
chapters  of  the  manual, 
"The    Historic   Viewpoint   of 
nists,"  and  "A  Matter  of  Principle, 

The  text  follows 

October  Leaotje  Manual  on  Open  j^s-d  SEcntx 

Work 

introdt7ction 

For  ofc  long  as  our  organization  h  is  cxl-sted, 

we  l)ave  imder.=tood  the  necessity  4i  mastcr- 
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iv.g  the  Bolshevik  principle  of  combining 
open  and  secret,  legal  and  Illegal  work.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
build  the  OL  as  a  mainly  secret  organization, 
though  at  the  same  time,  taking  advantage 
of  every  possibility  to  have  an  open  face  to 
the  masses. 

I  he  last  several  ye«rs  have  seen  the  growth 
ot  the  OL,  both  in  size  and  in  our  influence 
iiniorg  the  masses.  Taking  note  of  this,  the 
imperialists,  who  seldom  hesitate  to  strip 
away  the  misk  of  even  "bourgeois"  democ- 
r.icy  when  it  suits  their  purposes,  have  in- 
creased their  attacks  on  us.  Sometimes  the 
attacks  take  an  open  and  legal  form — such 
as  the  use  of  the  state  apparatus  (FBI,  police 
and  courts) .  In  some  cases,  these  attacks  are 
through  "extra  legal"  means,  such  as  the 
bombing  of  Unldos  Bookstore,  sending 
agents  into  our  ranks  to  spy  and  disrupt. 
Whatever  form  such  attacks  may  take  in 
the  future,  we  can  certainly  expect  them  to 
increase. 

Facing  these  conditloiis,  it  Is  important 
that  we  implement  the  new  security  rules 
and  policies  with  the  political  understand- 
ing of  their  purpose.  The  main  purpose  of 
all  oiur  security  policies,  rules,  methods  and 
procedures  Is:  To  preserve  the  organization 
and  its  ties  to  the  masses  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  TTiis  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  simply  "preserving  the  orga- 
nization" or  "preserving  our  cadre."  Tliere 
is  no  use  in  having  an  OL  or  a  party  if  we 
are  unable  to  fimction  in  carrying  out  our 
line. 

At  times  we  will  be  compelled  to  change 
our  tactics  In  order  to  work  \mder  condi- 
tions of  extreme  illegality.  But  we  will  never 
allow  the  hnperiallsts  to  drive  a  fascist 
wedge  between  us  and  the  peqple.  In  the 
course  of  leading  the  people  to  make  a  revo- 
lution, many  of  tis  conuuunlsta  will  have  to 
sacrifice  our  lives.  It  is  this  that  is  the  basis 
of  all  our  efforts  when  we  speak  of  security. 
The  greater  our  understanding  of  this,  the 
less  likely  we  are  to  commit  right  or  "left" 
deviations. 

Tiie  right  error  around  security  is  in  es- 
.sence  a  bourgeois  rather  than  a  Marxist 
analysis  of  the  state.  People  who  hold  this 
view  think  that  om:  security  policies  are 
"cumbersome  and  unnecessary."  They  see 
the  state  as  "neutral"  rather  than  as  an  in- 
strument of  class  dictatorship.  This  right- 
ism  manifests  itself  in  several  ways.  Take 
for  Instance,  the  national  security  rules 
which  were  put  out  almost  two  years  ago. 
In  one  district  they  were  never  distributed 
to  the  cadre,  and  in  most  districts  the  newer 
cadre  have  never  seen  them.  They  are  almost 
never  reviewed  in  the  cells  and  disclplUie  Is 
seldom  enforced  against  violations. 

The  "leftist"  deviation,  though  less  preva- 
lent in  our  organization,  often  manifests 
itself  in  a  bureaucratic  approach,  and  is 
actually  as  harmful  to  security  as  the  rlght- 
«3t  errors.  In  one  district  a  leading  cadre 
tried  to  use  "concern  for  seciurity"  as  a 
shield  to  deflect  criticism  from  himself  and 
stifle  the  Ideological  struggle.  Another  exam- 
ple is  in  one  district  there  Is  a  policy  that 
cadre  can't  call  contacts  from  their  home 
phone.  The  result  of  such  a  policy  Is  to 
identify  to  the  police  or  whoever  is  tapping 
the  phone,  who  the  OL  cadre  are.  because 
the  only  people  called  outside  of  family 
would  be  other  OL  members.  Compare  this 
policy  with  a  poUcy  that  OL  cadre  should 
call  a  large  number  of  people  and  conduct 
normal  conversations  with  everyone.  Not 
only  would  the  police  have  no  Idea  who  were 
cadre  and  who  were  not,  there  would  be 
no  small  group  of  people  for  them  to  easily 
target   in   on. 

Having  said  this  it  should  be  emphasized 
tt.at  both  views  disregard  security.  We  hope 
that  this  packet  will  help  raise  the  entire 
organization's  consciousness  around  this 
question,  as  well  as  give  specific  guidance  to 
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our  work.  It  Should  be  recalled  that  because 
this  question  of  whether  to  be  bsslcally  an 
open  organization  or  a  secret  organlzatloa 
so  adequately  reflects  an  understanding  of 
the  state,  the  Comintern  made  agreement 
with  It  a  precondition  for  admission  to  its 
ranks.  The  whole  organization  should  study 
thtfi  packet  seriously  and  put  It  into  prac- 
tice as  a  step  toward  protecting  oitr  vtork 
now  ii'.id  In  the  future. 

Thi:  ExE<t  Tiv ',;  CovMrrri  v. 

Thi:  Historic  Viewpoint  or  Communis. s 

Since  our  main  task  is  to  build  a  new 
commuulst  party,  we  must  deepen  our  un- 
derstanding about  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion we  are  building  now  and  in  the  futiire, 
particularly  around  the  questions  of  open 
and  secret,  legal  and  illegal  work.  The  strug- 
gle around  organization  is  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  style  or  tactics  for  a  given  period, 
but  is  a  struggle  between  two  political  lines. 
Our  approach  to  this  question  determines 
not  only  how  we  function  under  repression 
and  Illegality,  but  also  how  we  function  to- 
day, in  a  relatively  legal  period. 

"Tliere  are  basic  differences  on  questions 
of  organization  that  distinguish  us  from  the 
revisionists,  social-democrats  and  other  op- 
portut'.ists.  Basically  It  is  this:  their  organi- 
zations are  suited  to  carry  out  reform  strug- 
gles under  capitalism;  our  organization  is  out 
to  overtiirow  capitalism.  WhUe  they  have 
bureaucratic  structures  at  the  top.  and  ultra- 
democracy  at  the  lower  levels,  we  are  demo- 
cr.^tic  centralists.  Their  basic  units  are  elec- 
tion district  or  community  based,  while  ours 
are  mainly  factory  based.  The  majority  of 
their  memliers  are  inactive  or  poorly  trained, 
while  our  members  are  cadre,  striving  to  be- 
come professional  revolutionaries.  And  just 
as  important,  they  build  their  organization 
to  iitnction  only  in  an  open  and  legal  fash- 
ion, while  we  are  now,  as  well  as  later  under 
worse  conditions,  a  mainly  secret  organiza- 
tion, capable  of  functioning  In  a  clandestine 
manner.  Thotigh  the  degree  of  open  work 
will  increase  or  decrease  according  to  condi- 
tions, the  basic  organization  and  apparatus 
always  remain  secret. 

".  .  .  the  organization  of  revolutionaries 
must  consist  first,  foremost,  and  mainly,  of 
people  who  make  revolutionary  activity  their 
profession.  That  is  why  I  speak  of  organiza- 
tions of  revolutionaries,  meaning  revolution- 
ary Social  Democrats  . . . 

".  .  .  in  view  of  this  common  feature 
of  the  members  of  such  an  organization,  all 
distinctions  as  between  workers  and  intel- 
lectuals, and  certainly  distinctions  of  trade 
and  profession,  must  be  utterly  obliterated. 
Such  an  organization  must  of  necessity  be 
not  too  extensive,  and  as  secret  as  poeisl- 
ble  .  .  ."  Lenin,  What  Is  To  Be  Done. 

UnUke  the  revisionist  CPUSA.  8WP.  NAlf 
and  others  of  their  Ilk.  the  party  we  are 
building  will  be  capable  of  functioning  ef- 
fectively while  suffering  the  most  ferocious 
attacks  of  the  state.  It  will  be  able  to  re- 
cruit and  train  new  members  while  subject 
to  the  most  brutal  reivession.  Able  to  con- 
duct propaganda  and  agitation  under  any 
conditions.  It  will  be  a  party  that  leads  the 
struggles  of  the  pec^le  while  withstanding 
tlie  open  terror  of  the  state.  In  short.  It  will 
be  a  fighting  party,  a  party  of  Insurrection. 

The  building  of  a  secret.  Illegal  organiza- 
tion is  not  a  task  to  be  put  off  and  dealt 
with  later.  It  la  a  Marxist-Leninist  princi- 
ple tliat  reflects  our  understanding  of  the 
state  as  an  Instrument  of  class  dictator- 
ship and  our  strategy  for  revolution.  In  What 
Is  To  Be  Done,  Lenin  pointed  out  the  price 
revolutionaries  must  pay  for  their  primitive- 
ness,  and  stated  that  we  must  use  relative 
legal  periods  to  build  up  our  secret  work 
and  dig  deep  among  the  masses. 

Even  now,  during  such  a  period  of  rela- 
tive legality,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  fctctory 
unit  be  basically  secret  if  it  to  maintain  its 
oontlmiity  and  contact  with  the  workers.  We 
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are  not  Immune  to  attack  or  suppression.  For 
some  time  our  orgaolaation  has  been  under 
surreillance  by  local  aiul  federal  agencies. 
The  FBI  "visits"  our  cadre,  their  families. 
frlendi  an  employers.  They  send  agents  to 
infiltrate  for  the  purposes  of  spyLug  and 
provocation. 

Some  tin>e  ago.  a  cadie  who  lias  eiiice  left 
the  organization  WTOte  a  paper  criticising  our 
line  Of  building  mainly  secret  organization. 
He  felt  that  for  us  to  do  so  was  to  "hinder 
xhe  masfi  work  and  stifle  the  internal  life  of 
the  organization."  He  viewed  secrecy  as  be- 
ing cumbersome  and  unnecesse.ry  !u  tlie  im- 
mediate chciunstances:  someUilng  to  put  off 
until  later  uhen  a'e  had  established  firmer 
ties  uith  the  masses. 

But  it  is  this  same  line  of  reasoning  that 
encourages  passivity  and  retreat  when  our 
■•legality"  and  "democratic  rights"  are  t<im 
away. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  through  secret  orga- 
uizarlcn  and  conspiratorial  methods  that  we 
can  ensure  that  the  organization's  ties  and 
contacts  with  the  masses  remain  unbroken: 
that  the  organization  will  be  ic  a  position 
to  advance  correct  tactics  and  methods  of 
strug^-le  under  the  most  repressive  condj- 
tiou';. 

At  tne  same  time  this  cr.mrade  was  crlti- 
cli^ing  our  line  on  building  a  secret  organj- 
?:aticn,  he  was  urging  us  not  to  sell  The 
Call  nt  a  certain  factory  where  we  regu- 
larly encountered  difficulties  with  a  few  re- 
actionary elements.  One  day  he  underesti- 
mated dangers  we  face  from  the  state  and 
the  next  day  he  tirged  us  Into  hiding  from 
the  ma.sses!  Neither  cottrse  will  do  for  us. 

Preserving  oitr  oganlsttion  from  the  state 
is  one  thing.  Doing  so,  nhile  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  function  in  our  mass 
work  and  recruitment  is  another.  What  we 
must  master  is  hiding  from  the  state  while 
at  the  .'ianie  time  not  beUig  luddeu  from  the 
masses.  Communists  understand  that  con- 
spiracy is  not  an  end  in  Itself,  or  merely 
being  able  to  hide  a  leading  group.  It  1«  a 
method — a  tool — of  maintaining  our  ties 
and  organizational  leadership  of  the  masses. 

Building  along  secret  lines  does  not  mean 
sapping  the  life  of  the  organization — either 
internal  or  external.  Just  the  opposite  Is 
true.  It  means  conducting  a  struggle  agaln!>t 
bureaucratic  centralism  and  strengthening 
the  initiative  of  the  whole  organL-atlon.  par- 
ticularly the  cells. 

How  do  we  strengthen  the  initiative  of 
the  organizations?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
lo«er  bodies  functlonUig  autonomously,  a 
problem  we  currently  face.  First,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  strengthening  centralism.  The  entire 
organization  must  functk>n  with  iron  will 
and  unity,  and  this  can  only  happen  by  being 
consolidated  around  Marxism-Leninism  and 
our  political  program. 

Our  weakness  in  this  area  is  illustrated 
by  the  Dump  Nixon  campaign.  When  the 
directive  for  this  campaign  went  out,  all  the 
cells  and  committees  at  every  level  should 
have  studied  and  discussed  it  In  order  to 
implement  It  in  their  particular  factory, 
community  or  other  area  of  work.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  putting  politics  in  com- 
mand. 

Instead,  in  a  number  of  districts,  the  DO 
either  shelved  the  directive  or  simply  turned 
it  over  to  a  cadre  In  charge  of  united  front 
work,  without  the  DC  or  any  other  units 
having  a  discussion  or  a  plan  for  how  the 
campaign  was  to  be  carried  out  locally. 

On  the  other  hand,  democracy  and  self- 
Initiative  of  the  units  muat  be  expanded 
together  witli  strengthening  centralism,  be- 
cause the  factory  and  other  cells  are  the  key 
links  of  the  organization  to  the  masses. 

"The  essence  of  illegality  does  not  lie  lu 
hiding  a  small  group  of  people  from  the 
enemy,  but  lies  lu  carrying  on  uninterrupted 
mass  work,  and  in  having  constant  Influx  <^ 
new  help  from  the  masses — this  with  the 
help  of  a  strongly  hidden  organization."— 
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"On  Hie  Question  of  Illegal  Work,"  The 
Communist  Intematlonal.  ia/1/1033.  p.  8S4 

There  are  three  components  of  deTeloplng 
the  self-lnltutlve  of  the  oella.  Most  Impor- 
lant  Is  hATlng  a  firm  grmsp  of  Mandem- 
Lenlnism  and  the  line  of  the  organisation. 
Thl<j  will  enable  the  unit  to  quiclcly  get  its 
hearing  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  organlza* 
lional  line  and  policies,  even  if  ctit  off  from 
lilgher  levels. 

Second:  Our  practical  contact  with  the 
masses  must  be  strengthened,  through  trade 
imions  and  other  organizations,  so  that  the 
oell  IB  able  to  rapidly  mobilize  the  workers 
to  follow  our  program.  This  also  Includes 
raising  the  political  consciousnese  of  the 
workers  and  drawing  a  group  of  sympathizers 
aroimd  us  to  help  carry  out  the  work.  An 
example  of  this  would  be  a  CAUi  distribution 
network  that  could  clandestinely  distribute 
literattire  and  other  materials  throughout  a 
factory. 

Third:  It  is  a  question  of  organization  and 
appartus.  The  cells  must  master  secret 
methods  and  techniques,  from  recruiting 
new  members,  arranging  meeting  places,  pro- 
curing literature  from  the  center,  to  produc- 
ing its  own  agitation,  development  of  cotles, 
etc. 

In  concluding,  there  are  two  points  io  be 
made.  First,  we  must  tighten  up  the  orga- 
nization by  strengthening  democratic  cen- 
tralism. Second,  this  will  give  the  lower 
boclies,  especially  the  cells,  the  political  im- 
derstandlng  necessary  to  implement  the  de- 
cisions and  poUcies  of  the  organization  with- 
out bavlug  to  go  higher  to  get  advice  on 
every  detail.  This  will  give  us  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  cells,  even  tuider  the  open 
terrorist  dictatorship  of  the  imperialists, 
could  function  even  when  cut  off  from 
leadership  or  from  tlie  organization  as  a 
whole. 

The  question  of  open  and  secret  is  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.  It  is  a  part  of  the  orga- 
nization's line  on  party  building.  To  liquidate 
the  need  for  building  a  mainly  secret  orga- 
nization is  to  abandon  Marxism-Leninism 
and  our  task  of  party  building,  and  can  only 
lead  to  ultimately  abandoning  the  masses. — 
Reprinted  from  Spaik  No.  4  1074,  Orgnni/a- 
tionnl  Department,  October  League. 

A  MAI  lliR  OF  nUKCIPLC 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  (wo 
articles  first  appearing  in  the  Communist 
International  (:^8,  May  15,  1932  and  i^9, 
December  1,  1933)  and  from  the  book  the 
Bolshevization  of  the  Communist  Parties  of 
the  Capitalist  Countries  by  Means  of  Over- 
coming the  Social-Democratic  Traditions  by 
O.  Piatuitski,  head  of  the  Organiiiatlon  Buro 
of  the  Commiu)lst;  laliriiatlon.il  and  from 
oilier  people. 

I. 

.  .  .  Ihe  8oci«t-Democratic  aiul  Socialist 
Parties  which  already  existed  as  mass  par- 
ties in  the  principle  countries  abroad  in  the 
90's,  adapted  themselves  to  the  exlsthig  re- 
gimes and  legislations.  Before  the  world  war 
the  political  struggle  conducted  by  the  So- 
cial-Democratic Parties  was  a  stniptgle  for 
reforms  in  the  field  of  social  legislation  and 
for  universal  sutfrage,  the  struggle  itself 
being  carried  on  chiefiy  by  means  of  the 
ballot. 

While  they  did  not  reject  in  words  ihe  til- 
timaie  goal  of  the  struggle  of  the  prole- 
tariat, socialism;  In  reality  they  did  nothing; 
of  a  serious  practical  nature  to  prepare  for 
and  wage  the  revolutionary  battles,  to  train 
for  this  purpose  the  necessary  cadres,  to  give 
♦he  party  organizations  a  revolutionary  pol- 
U>y,  to  break  through  the  bourgeois  legality 
in  the  process  of  struggle,  etc. — a  parliamen- 
tary majority,  in  order  to  then  "inatiKtiraiP 
socinlis-m." 

a. 
.  .  .  The  ilK'gal  condition  of  the  Bol.hc- 
vik  Ps\rty  (in  Rtissia)  as  per  the  reasons  -iW- 
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en,  compelled  It  to  establish  I  irty  groups 
in  the  factories,  where  it  was  easi  ir  and  more 
convenient  to  work.  The  Party  itructiure  of 
the  B(d8heviks  thus  began  wiih  the  fac- 
tories, and  this  yielded  excellent  results  both 
during  the  years  of  reaction,  afi  er  the  Feb- 
ruary Revolution,  and  partlcul  irly  during 
the  October  Revolution  of  191  J,  the  civil 
war  and  the  great  construction  i  >f  socialism. 
During  the  reaction  following  upon  1908 
when  in  places  the  local  party  committees 
and  the  party  leadership  (CC)  lere  broken 
up,  there  still  remained  in  the  i  ictories  and 
mills  a  certain  base,  small  party  cells  which 
continued  the  work.  .  . 

.  .  .  Abroad  .  .  .  the   maUi    i 
l>y  the  Soclali.'^k  Parties  was  to 
victories,  to  fight  by  means  of 
t)ie  Party  organization  was  th^'efore 
uloug  residential  lines,  which 
to  organize  the  Party  members 
'ion   campaign   in    tlie   respect|^' 
districts. 

.  .  .  The  Communist  Parties  Immediately 
atter  their  lormaiiou  took  over  the  organi- 
isational  forms  of  the  Social-De  uocrat  Par- 
ties, becatise  tltey  did  not  know  <  t,  they  were 
not  familiar  with,  the  peculla:  Bolshevist 
lorms  and  methods  of  Party  stru(  ture 
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That  the  abs«,'nce  of  Party 
in  the  factories  strongly  alfects 
the  Communist  Parties  is  shown 
example,  for  instance,  as  that 
in  1923,  when  the  Party  failed 
revolutionary  situation  for  the 
the  bourgeoisie,  this  being  due 
degree  not  only  to  the  absenc* 
revolutionary  leadership,  taut 
sence  of  ext€ni?ive  and  firm  con 
the  workers  in  'he  factories  . 
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Ihe  Bolshevik  Party  knew  oi 
of  lower  organization,  the  cell  in 
office,  army  barracks,  etc 
sideration  the  conditions  abroif 
intern  was  forced  to  introduce  a 
form  of  organization — the  stree 
were   introduced  for  such 
Party  as  housewives,  small  artis^tis 
But  instead  of  making  it  into 
organization,   the   Commtinist 
USA)  made  the  street  cell  the 
orgaitization.   Tliey   began  to 
cells  on  sucli  a  scale  thac 
80'; ,  and  some'.ijnos  even  mo' 
members  .  .  . 

V. 

Tlie    Parties    in    'Jie    priucip 
countries  are  legal,  but  the  o 
Illegal.  Unfortunately  they  do 
working  unnoticed.  The  employ 
•tpies  detect  the  revolutionary 
throw  them  out  of  the  factory  w 
ing  any  protest  on  the  part  of 
trade  unions,  or  on  the  contrar 
frequently  act  themselves  as  th< 
the  expulsion  of  the  Conununi^s 
factories.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Communists  in  the  factories  if. 
rule,   tho  workers  do  not  dei'cjid 
charged    Communists    (though 
been  opposite  cases,  of  course), 
conditions  the  factory  cells  do 
most  cases,  or  if  tliey  display 
tlvlty,  their  mcio'ocrs  are  throv.- 
factories,  ov\.-ing  to  failure   lo 
their  insignificant  work.  Tliere  a 
also  cases  when  tlie  Coinmunlst 
otit  of  the  factories  even  when  t 
Uig  there,  simply  because  of 
ship  in  the  Comnutuist,  Pari  y  . 
munist  Parties  sutl'er  very  nnic 
inability  to  conduct  oon>>pirativ' 
factories.  lo8iiii>-  niemhers  ana 
v'.orker.-i,  Un'o\';--i   "u^ir  e>--i.»\il 
iartorip-f  .  .  . 
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with  the  very  every-day  struggle 
torles,  without  calling  oneself  a 
the  Party  or  eell.  It  is  always  possible 
appropriate  tenaa   for    this  .  . 
everything  in  the  spirit  of  the  decisions 
the  cell  and  Party,  though  in  fori  i 
no  shotiting  ai)on.t  it;   it  may  ev 
"hinocent." 
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UnUercbtmiaiion  of  the  importa: 
struggle  against  terror,  of  all 
tlons,  the  mass  fight  against 
fense  of  tiie  CP  and  the  revolutlonah^ 
x;ations,    or^^antzational    measures! 
safety  and  protection  of  the  Party 
tlons,  the  mass  fight  against 
unquestionably   a  Social -Democratic 
over  in  our  ranks.  The  basis  of 
matlon  of  the  importance  of  the 
terror,  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
zatiou  to  illegality  Is  legalism, 
over  of  the  role  of  the  bourgeois 
<'!f»ss  appitrtu.s  of  violence. 

Wlienever  the  Party  is  obliged 
Illegality — which  is  determined  by 
Crete  relation  between  our  forces 
of  the  enemy — it  must  do  so  with 
every  section  of  its  mass  work,  foi 
Party  does   not  become   isolated 
struggle  of  the  masses,  but,  on  the 
maintains  live  contact  with  them 
Ir.v.  jr.aiu^aining  a  continuity  hi 
rtit. 
,  'ihc  basic  difference  between 
legal  metuods  of  work  does  not 
cojispiracy.  It  lies  in  a  different 
m.iss  work;  In  the  cohesiveness  of 
in  its  ability  to  tie  itself  up  with 
(in<x  find  a  road  to  the  masses 
iiardest   condltlo'is   of   terror, 
work  demands  a  dilterent  structuril 
different  systemij  of  leadership,  i 
tions,  of  cadres,  different  methods 
ment  and  of  holding  new  party 
I'erent  metliods  of  publicity  and  ol 
tlon  of  publications.  Thus,  the 
thhig  is  not  only  conspiracy  itsel 
task  of  conspiiwry  is  to  make  all 
easier,   nnd   to  soinire  its  inviolabll 
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Every     exn; -itjiced    undergrounji 
knows  tliai  in  underground  work 
responsible  comrades  mitst  carry 
ber  ox  technloal-organlzatlonal 
pendeutly,  and  search  out  technica 
for  themselves.  Lordly  distaln  of 
is  especially  peculiar  to  comrades 
little  underground  experience,  anc 
and  bureaucratic  habits  .   .   . 

Ihe  strength  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
Revolution,  as  well  as  diuring  the 
lay  in  the  fact  that  their  local 
iiblc  to  orient  themselves  at  once 
tiation,  and  further  to  take  the 
lion  independently,  without 
with  tiie  center.  AH  CPs  must 
condition . . . 

A  party  which  has  strong  sectloi 
tees  can  withstand  the  most  bruti  1 
tenor  with  the  least  losses;   for 
losses  resulting  from  the  blows  of 
not  so  nmch  on  account  of  arrests 
count,  of  tin;  loss  of  separate 
and  party  members  because  of 
t  ions.  Tlie  isection  committee  is  thi 
t'lc  most  important  acting  link  of 
ihe  cells;  which  carry  on  direct 
mas.~e.s.  It  is  therefore,  through 
ture,    t.ie    decisive    link    in    the 
lendersiilp   (especially  in  the  illeg|il 
and  at  crr.ical  moments) 

The  Him  of  tne  entire  or 
i.;y  of  r,ie  Parly,  of  Its  entire  syste: 
ersiiivi,  ad\ancemeat  and  educatldn 
res.  i>:  maximum  development  of 
woiiv  of  tlie  units,  £i"d  especially 
tory  cei;.-.  The  work  of  this  basis 
or  tiiose  directly  lighting  links, 
trate.  l?!io  the  tiiick  of  the 
rtett.-rmine-:  iiie  work  of  the  party 
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division;  the  party  imit  is  the  basic  lever 
of  the  party's  influence  on  the  masses.  Every 
party  directive  remains  a  mere  empty  sound 
if  it  is  not  brought  down  to  the  units,  if  the 
ttnit  is  not  mobilized  to  carry  it  out .  . . 
a;. 
The  cell  is  the  part  of  the  pnrty  which  has 
advanced  furtherest  into  the  masses,  but  It 
is  on  no  account  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  the  party  organization.  On  the  contrary, 
wlien  it  works  skillfully,  the  cell  becomes 
the  link  of  the  party  that  is  most  protected 
by  the  masses.  A  cell  which  carries  on  daily 
mass  work  surrounds  itself  with  a  layer  of 
non-pary  actlTlties,  and  has  its  onii  system 
of  transmission  in  the  working  masses.  The 
scope  of  the  mass  work  of  the  cell  degrades 
on  its  ability  to  develop  the  activity  of  the 
cadre  of  non-party  workers  whom  it  leads  .  . 

xt. 

Illegality  Is  not  something  set  and  abso- 
lute. The  extent  to  which  the  party  must 
go  underground  depends  on  the  correlation 
of  forces,  on  the  activity  of  the  party,  and 
on  the  party's  ability  to  get  to  the  masses 
through  the  barriers  of  terror.  Only  a  sectar- 
ian party,  which  is  isolated  from  tiie  masses, 
i-iin  be  driven  completely  underground.  .  . 

Conspiracy  is  a  method  of  preserving  party 
."■ecrets;  it  changes  in  accordance  with  the 
concrete  situation.  But  the  basic  thing  un- 
der all  conditions  is — the  strictest  disciplUie 
in  the  work,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
xiie  work  that  is  being  carried  on,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  party  organization. 
Responsibility  In  conspiratorial  work  must 
.-tand  on  a  level  with  responsibility  for 
rarr.ving  out  the  party  line.  Neglect  of  con- 
spiracy must  not  go  unpunished  (regard- 
less of  who  the  guilty  person  is't) .  Regretta- 
i)ly,  we  meet  with  this  phenomenon  at  every 
step;  it  is  often  the  most  responsible  com- 
rades who  give  the  most  glaring  examples 
of  lack  of  conspiracy.  Most  often,  when  they 
violate  conspiracy,  comrades  offer  the  excuse 
that  they  were  in  a  dilemma:  they  were  forc- 
ed either  to  give  up  carrying  on  the  work 
or  to  violate  conspiracy.  In  other  cases,  in- 
sictivity  is  "Justified"  by  the  requirements 
01  conspiracy.  Both  come  to  the  mistaken 
conclusion  that  conspiracy  throttles  the  work 
of  the  party.  If  that  is  so  then  why  is  con- 
spiracy necessary  at  all?  In  actual  fact,  that 
there  is  no  situation  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  work  both  actively  and  conspiratcMlally. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  a  typical  manifes- 
tation of  petty  bourgeois  looseness  and  flip- 
pancy, screened  under  personal  "heroism," 
and  in  the  second — simply  cowardice  and  op- 
portunism. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

or   KENTITCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tobacco  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Agriculture  Committee  held 
in  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  Lexington.  Ky..  I 
was  imable  to  be  here  for  part  of  the 
proceedings  on  HJl.  6860.  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Convention  Act  of 
1975.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
■aye"  or  "nay"  to  the  following  amend- 
ments which  were  considered  by  the 
House: 

TITLE  m  or  H.B.  6860 

Fisher  and  others  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 311,  "aye." 
O'Hara  amendment  to  secUcoi   311, 

"nay." 
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Sharp  amendment  to  secticm  311, 
"aye." 

Tsongas  amendment  to  secti<m  312. 
"nay." 

Guyer  amendment  to  section  322, 
"nay." 

Solarz  amendment  to  section  331, 
"aye." 

GibboiLS  amendment  to  section  331, 
"nay." 

Jacobs  amendment  to  section  331, 
'nay." 

Goldvvater  amendment  to  section  332, 
"nay." 

Ottinger  amendment  to  section  332, 
"nay." 

Wylie  amendment  to  section  332, 
"nay." 

O'Hara  amendment  to  section  333, 
"nay." 

McCormack  amendment  to  section  333, 
"yea." 

Jeffords  amendment  to  section  333, 
"nay." 

TITLE  IV  OF  HJl.  6860 

Archer  amendment  to  section  411, 
"nay." 

Benitez  amendment  to  section  411, 
"nay." 

Abzug  amendment  to  section  412, 
"nay." 

Mikva  amendment  to  section  412, 
"nay." 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF   WASHINGTOK 

I.N  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1975 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ben  J. 
Wattenberg,  a  well  known,  widely  read, 
and  highly  regarded  political  analyst  and 
commentator  on  contemporary  society, 
recently  delivered  the  commencement 
address  at  Hobart  and  William  Onith 
Colleges  in  New  York.  I  found  his  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  both  extremely 
interesting  and  timely  and  take  the  lib- 
erty of  offering  them  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  text  follows: 

1  bring  you  greetings  from  Washington, 
D.C.  Because  the  Nation's  Capital  is  so  close 
to  Maryland,  there  is  a  great  interest  m  la- 
crosse among  politicians.  In  fact,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  incident  with  the  ship  Mayaguez, 
President  Ford  was  feeling  pretty  cocky,  and 
was  reported  to  be  strutting  around  the  Oval 
Office,  saying  "America  Is  like  Hobart  In  la- 
crosse— we  don't  do  everything  right,  but  no 
matter  what  anyone  says,  we're  still  really 
number  one." 

It  seems  like  twenty  years  ago — In  fact  It 
was  twenty  years  ago — that  I  was  sitting  In 
the  middle,  and  not  in  front  of  this  com- 
mencement tent.  I  remember  several  things 
vividly  about  that  day.  It  was  very  hot  imder 
the  tent.  We  aU  wanted  to  go  home.  There 
was  a  recession  gomg  on.  Students  were  wor- 
ried about  Jobs.  And  we  didn't  think  much  of 
the  commencement  speaker. 

He  too  was  from  Washington,  D.C.  He  too 
had  been  selected  by  the  trustees  without 
consultation  with  the  faculty  or  the  students. 
His  selection  had  been  publicly  and  vigor- 
ously denounced.  I  remember  that,  because 
I  was  one  of  the  vigorous  and  publlo 
denouncers. 

The  speaker  waa  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Tatce.  A  young  second  lieutenant  began  the 


proceedings  by  placing  on  the  rostrum  a 
leather  bmder  with  the  speech  in  It.  Then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force — the  new  re- 
cipient of  an  honorary  Pht  Beta  Kappa  key — 
began  his  profound  remarks  in  roughly  Uiis 
way: 

"Air  Force:  'A'  is  for  ambition;  'I'  is  for 
Initiative; 

'B'  Is  for  resotuvef tilne&s  .  .  . 
By  the  time  he  got  to  "C" — it  was  'C"  is  for 
"Catastrophe." 

The  possibilities  for  such  sorts  of  speeches 
are  almost  endless.  My  own,  I  hope,  will  be 
characterized  by  an  "F" — for  "fairly  short." 

As  a  footnote,  it  might  mterest  you  to 
know  that  it  got  worse  after  the  speaker  left 
Geneva.  A  mini-Watergate  ensued.  He  was 
soon  dismissed  from  his  job — for  conflict  of 
interest — an  occurrence  which  was  piously 
and  publicly  regretted  by  the  then  Vice 
President  of  the  United.  States,  Richard 
Milhous  Nixon. 

•  *  •  »  • 

Those  were  simpler  days.  Tlie  colleges  had 
a  strange  custom  then:  it  was  called  the  re- 
quired course. 

One  of  the  required  courses  in  those  days 
involved  a  sequence  of  thirty  credit  hotirs  of 
classes  stretching  over  fotir  semesters.  It 
dealt  with  the  origins  and  development  of 
Western  Civilization. 

I  learned  many  things  in  that  course.  I 
learned  that  you  could  usually  get  a  "B"  if 
you  began  an  essay  question  by  saying 
solemnly,  "Erasmus  was  a  product  of  his 
time."  (In  those  days  a  "B"  was  more  than 
a  passmg  grade.)  Remarkably,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  Spinoza  was  a  product  of  his 
time,  and  so  ttxt  were  Aqumas,  Voltaire, 
Aeschylus,  Shakespeare,  Euripides.  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary.  Freud.  Marx, 
Locke  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

There  are  people  who  feel  that  my  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  that  sort  of  all-purpose 
gobbledygook  has  been  quite  apparent  in  the 
ensumg  twenty  years  .  .  .  especlaUy  some 
critics  who  have  reviewed  my  books.  If  that 
is  so.  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  the  colleges 
for  vocational  tralnhig,  if  nothing  else. 

But  those  courses,  which  were  really  the 
centerpiece  of  education  here  at  that  time, 
did  more  than  teach  us  the  art  of  how  to 
fiU  up  blank  pages.  These  studies  exposed 
us  to  some  serious  thoughts  about  how  the 
world  of  the  Nineteen  Fifties  had  become 
what  it  wsts. 

A  full  generation  has  passed,  the  world  has 
changed,  and  these  changes  have  shaken  all 
of  our  lives.  Americans  died  in  a  vrar  in  far- 
away Jungles,  students  revolted,  the  price  of 
gasoline  sky-rocketed,  and  a  President  has 
been  impeached.  And  now,  a  great  debate 
Is  forming  In  Washington  and  around  the 
nation  about  what  America's  neio  role  in  the 
world  ought  to  be.  The  resolution  of  this 
great  debate  may  well  determine  the  way 
you  In  the  Class  of  1975  wlU  live  the  next 
fifty  of  sixty  years  of  your  lives. 

Because  the  roots  of  this  debate  go  back 
to  the  Nineteen  Fifties,  I  thought  I  might 
begin  this  morning  by  briefly  describing  how 
I  remember  my  generation  looking  at  its 
world,  back  in  1055.  Then  perhaps  I  think  it 
wiU  be  useful  to  ask  what  has  changed,— 
and  what  hasn't  changed — and  what  ve 
might  all  do  next. 

Our  studies  taught  us  that  the  essence  of 
modern  Western  Civilization  dealt  with  more 
than  jtist  the  comforts  of  suburMa.  From 
our  readings  we  came  to  see  that  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  long  Western  tradition  was 
the  growth  of  human  freedom. 

We  saw  that  the  road  of  human  liberty 
had  not  been  an  easy  one  or  a  steady  one: 
progreas  stopped,  tyrants  conquered,  dTUlsa- 
tlona  rose  and  felL  Tet,  somehow.  Western 
Civilization  had  limped'  ahead  on  a  roed 
that  seemed  to  lead  totrard  furtber  apMi- 
aion  of  Uberty.  And  we  noted,  almost  m  • 
bonus,  that  in  ancient  Athena,  in  Shake- 
apearean  England,  and  in  the  modem  world 
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that  crcatlvfl  exploslasu  vent  haad  In  hand 
with  aoelcties  that  honor  UbertjF— oodetleB 
that  honor  the  freo-^pMtMl  gentiM  of  a 
Buckntaiotcr  PttOer.  and  let  It  flowlali  and 
i;row,  to  the  benefit  of  ns  all.  > 

Moreover,  It  was  believed  then  that  the 
United  States  had  playsd,  and  was  playing  a 
major  role  iu  the  pursuit  oi  human  liberty 
i>oth  ill  America  and  alH««d. 

At  home.  w«  had  created  a  remarkable 
r;ociety  wbeie  teu-s  of  millions  of  immigrants 
luid  been  able  to  stand  tall  and  look  any 
man  In  the  eye — as  eqnals.  They  even  sent 
their  children  to  college.  If  such  opportunity 
wa«  not  avaUable  to  all.  well,  we  were  worti- 
iug  on  that — the  Supreme  Court  was  on  our 
side  and  the  Greensboro  sit-in.  the  Birming- 
ham bus  boyoon,  Selma,  and  freedom  rides 
were  on  their  way. 

Around  the  world  we  made  common  canse 
with  a  network  of  allies  who  avowed  their 
concern  with  freedom. 

These  nations — many  of  them  partners  of 
ouzB  in  the  tradltiona  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion— felt  their  liberty  threatened  by  forces 
seen  to  be  hostile  to  the  very  notions  of 
human  liberty. 

Tliera  were,  after  all,  powerful  dlctator- 
shipa  that  had  done  away  with  freedom  of 
q>each.  freedom  of  personal  mobility,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom to  form  poUUcal  opposition.  These 
societies,  and  their  grim  desolation  of  the 
human  spirit,  have  since  been  described,  as 
never  before,  la  the  works  of  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn. 

Bnch  views  were  subsequently  short- 
handed  into  a  simple  formnlation :  We  were 
the  good  guys.  And  there  were  bad  gnys 
around.  Good  guys  versus  bad  guy»— a  sim- 
ple, but  not  a  whoUy  inaccurate  shorthand 
for  the  way  the  world  was  seen  then.  And  in 
our  view  the  goodness  and  badness  was  not 
measured  by  loyalty  to  «ny  specific  economic 
system.  It  did  not  really  involve  capitalism 
or  communism  or  .socialism.  No.  the  measure 
of  the  goodnees  and  the  badness,  concerned 
fireedom  and  the  lack  of  it. 

Of  course.  It  wasn't  quite  toat  plain  and 
good.  It  led  to  a  flawed  poUey,  as  all  hinnan 
poUdea  are  tUwed.  In  the  course  of  eetting 
up  a  freedom  coahtloQ,  we  managed  to  get 
allied  with  acmie  nations  that  were  certainly 
not  bastions  of  hmnan  liberty.  We  also  man- 
aged to  Ignore  mneh  of  what  is  today  called 
the  Third  World.  But  at  the  root  of  it  all. 
BtlB.  was  an  effort  to  preserve  a  fragile  West- 
em  tradHtlon  of  freedom.  And  by  those  Ughts, 
the  poUcy  was  seen  to  be  working  rather 
veil. 

With  that  simple,  and  maybe  simple- 
minded  baekgrouBd.  yon  might  be  able  to 
understaad  lAy  noost  of  nf  elaasmates  were 
not  aboeked  vben.  a  half  a  Axsea  yean  after 
our  giadwatloa.  John  P.  Keooedy  delivered 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  Cold  War..  President 
Kennedy.  It  has  been  recalled,  aald  that 
America  "wooM  pay  any  price,  bear  any  bur- 
den, support  aay  ftriend.  and  oppose  any  foe." 
Of  eonne  one  of  the  reasons  we  weren't 
shocked  was  baeaose  PraaMent  Kennedy, 
unlike  some  polltlelans  that  followed  him. 
bad  a  habit  of  flitiiihing  eeatencea.  That  par- 
ticular seateoee.  la  Its  enttoety.  vent  like 
this:  "We  Shan  pay  any  price,  bear  any  bnr- 
den.  support  any  friend,  oppam  any  foe— 
in  order  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  suc- 
cess of  liberty. 

A  lot  baa  happened  sinee  John  Kennedy's 
voice  snapped  out  tntr  the  snow  of  Wash- 
ington in  January  of  1961. 

The  Bay  of  Pl«%  the  Ulnae  Ctisis.  Aseas- 
siuaUons,  Rtots,  War  In  Yletaam,  Turba- 
lenee  on  campus;  Wlthdrsval  from  Vietnam. 
Watergate.  Atticn.  iBapcMhasBt.  an  on 
tmbmrto.  Tntlattoa,  Beceaelcn  aad  eollanae 
InVtetaaa.  ^*^ 

^'Hli  ttaae  events  and  eenditleeH,  there 
«•«■•  ebout  a  Mvlb  of  a  uev  sort  ef  Ameri- 
can vlev  af  taw  vofM  aa«  oar  vote  to  it. 
It  l6  a  Tlev  Hurt  IB  aMB*  app«aii«  aad  fa- 
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miliar  to  the  Class  of  1975  than 
of  1955.  It  Is  a  world-view  that 
terms  of  the  great  debate  now 
America. 

To  gain  a  sense  of  the  new  v 
for  a   moment,   some   of   the 
catch-p  lipases: 
America  is  Not  the  World'.'? 
Come  Home  America  (the  refrai 
MeOovem's  1972  acceptance 
We  must  Reorder  Priorities. 
The  Arrogance  of  Power. 
Aiid,    finally,   recently,   a    haii 
tion:— -So  What?"— A3  in   So 

Pentagon  is  correct  and  the _, 

really  becoming  the  most  powerfv  I 
the  world?  As  in  So  what  If  Coir 
Portugal,  having  lost  an  electio 
taking  over  the  non-Communist 
the  political  parties?  As  In  So 
Khmer  Rouge  has  sent  3  mlllioi! 
chiding  women  and  children,  the 
the  infinn.  on  a  forced  march 
wilderness  of  rural  Cambodia? 

And  80,  the  debate  is  Joined.  Oi 
a  quest  to  preserve  and  extend 
erty.  On  the  other,  a  hauutlng  c 
a  decade  of  despair — So  what? 

sides,     honorable     and     „ 

searching  desperately  for  a  new 
icy.   a   policy   that   wUl   shape 
young  Americans  In  year.s  to  c- 
that  Bays  no  more  Vletnams  but 
time  honors  human  freedom,  a 
can  answer  the  qxjeatioii:   So  w 
So  what? 
A  tough  qne-.tion. 
I  wish  I  knew  the  answer. 
It  would  be  simpler  if  I  cv.Ad 
and  say  'If  the  Soviet  Union  _ 
most  powerful  military  nation  in 
of  the  world,  the  traditions  of  hu 
will  be  eroded  all  over  the  world 
I  don't  know  for  sure  that  that  is 
It  would  be  simpler  if  I  could 
and  say  that  "falUng  donihioes 
east  A.sla  have  undermined 
bility  as  a  world  power  .  . 
know  for  sure  that  that  is  so  . 
But  many  human  situations 
by  the  principle  of  We  Don't 
HE4)pens  Next  That,  after  all. 
ciple  behind  the  Industry  we 
ance."  That  Is  the  principle 
beads  of  families  concerned  with  . 
and  the  well-being  of  their  loved 
the  principle   endorsed   by    an    ; 
owner  concerned  about  a  possible 
The  principle  is:  we  don't  know 
pens  next— so  let's  buy  an  insur 
and  pay  the  insurance  premium. 
So    then,    the    question    is    th 
America  continue  to  buy  Insu: 
ance  in  the  form  of  power  and 
the  form  of  national  will — In  orde: 
the  survival  of  Mberty?" 

And  the  answer  to  that  questlo 
to  me,  brings  us  to  another  q 
question  asked  at  the  beginning  oi 
What  has  changed  In  the  world 
from  1955  to  1976?  Let's  see: 

la   freedom   still    threatened 
world? 

The  answer.  I  think.  Is  Probabli 
Are  there  still  powerful  nations 
their  cltleens  elementary  rights  of 
expression,  opposition? 

Yes.  There  are  no  Ralph 
Soviet  Union.  Woodward  and 
stories  from  Washington,  not 

Are  these  non-free  nations 
pansion? 
Uaybe. 

Are  they  potentially  e 
United  States  Is  weak? 
Potentially,  probably. 
Is  power  still — as  it  always 
the  bottom  line  of  international 
eblps? 
Unfortunately— Probably. 
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Are  other  free  nations  threatene  I  by  tho 
strength  of  our  adversaries? 
As  the  Israelis. 

Would  it  reaUy  matter  to  us  if  thd  freedom 
of  Europeans  and  Israelis,  and  Jap4tese  and 
others  were  eroded? 

Probably.  A  free  American 
totalitarian  world  is  both  an 
unpleasant  future. 
Are  we  sure  of  any  of  these  answer!? 
No.  ' 

Were  we  ever  sure  of  these 
a  generation  ago? 

No.  There  was  alway.5  plenty  of 
ambiguity  iu  the  liearts  of  most  ct>ld 
riors. 

Is   the   price   of   the   insurance 
relatively  higher  than  it  was 
ago? 

No.  The  co.s^.  actually,  is  relati^ly 
sis   percent   of   the   gross   national 
versus  about  eight  percent  a  genera.. 
Will  we  keep  paying  the  premiun  ? 
Maybe. 

And  that  I  would  suggest  is  the  kinge  ot 
tlie  great  debate:  What  is  the  natu^  of  the 
premium — and  will  we  pay  it? 

Those  are  not  easy  questiors: 
too  many  "maybes"  and  "posslblys 
list  of  answers.  Too  much  that  is  _,- 
tative.  Too  much  that  is  speculath  e 

But  in  the  real  T.orld,  when  th< 
is   "maybe",    and    the   possible   c 
catastrophe,   people  have  to  act 
answer  in  "yes."  They  buy   ' 
pay  the  premium. 

And  tlie  pvemiura  in  not  only  the 
of  dollars  in  the  defense  budget,  t . 
that  is  important.  A  defense  budg«  t 
billion  in  a  nation  that  believes  in 
posen.  will  provide  more  defense 
billion  budget  i!i   a  nation  that 
what?' 

The  resolution  of  the  great  debate, 
does  not  really  depend  upon  any 
legediy  smart  thinkers  down  in  \ 
For  the  demographics  of  this 
obvious.  Political  power  In  this  natic^ 
years  and  decades  to  come  v/ill 
the  Class  of  1975,  and  with  your 
and  sisters. 

Th©  decision  is  yours,  not  mine 
There  is  ah  Impulse,  a  powerful 
decent  impulse,  to  say;  let's  sclve  _ 
lems  at  home  first,  let's  get  people 
work,  let's  take  car©  of  our  cities,  o 
Itles,  our  elderly:  let's  take  care  of 
and  population.  Let  us  welcome.  In 
and  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  real 
of  America. 

I  don't  underestimate  the  decency 
Impulse.  I  question  only  the  equatl  in 
not  a  question  of  olther-or.  We  m4st 
both — we  can  have  a  decent,  humai 
lea,  and  we  can  pay  the  premium  fo 
freedom.  In  fact,  we  cant  have  eith 
we  have  both. 

What  happen-;  if  Americans  stop 
the  pi-enilum? 

Maybe  nothing'.  J.raybe  nothing 
when    a    totalitarian    power    b 
strongest  military  force  on  earth 

And    maybe   something.    Maybe 
witness  the  slow,  almost  invisible 
of  rights,  freedoms  and  liberties 
have  struggled  to  gain  over  eenturiei 
aU  of  Europe,  dis-spirtted  and     ~ 
come  to  resemble  Finland,  tt 

but  actnally  a  pet  in  a  cage. ^ 

Class  of   1975  does  not   reqptond. 
resolve  to  pay  the  ];n'eml\un.  does 
the  difficult  decisions,  maybe  twenty 
from  now  a  commencement  speaker 
hart  may  be  talking  to  another  gi 
class  that  has  learned  about  a  new 
the  story  of  Western  CtvWgsatioD,- 
of  history  that  notes  a  greening  of  . 
that  notes  an  America  that  failed 
the  premium,  and  notes  Amerlea'i 
the  last,  big,  green,  fallen  domino. 
In  the  course  of  making  these  d^cKlon.s 
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1  hope  young  Americans  will  remember  that 
this  last  generation  brought  forth  not  only 
Vietnam  and  Watergate,  but  brought  forth 
US  well  the  greatest  world-wide  economic 
>x>om  in  all  history,  across  all  continents, 
for  all  races,  brought  forth  a  medical  tech- 
nology that  has  cured  and  prevented  some 
of  the  world's  crippling  and  fatal  diseases, 
brought  forth  an  agricultural  technology 
that  has  fed  billions  of  people — not  v.°eU 
enough,  but  better  than  ever  before. 

It  was  a  generation  that  put  people  on 
rhe  moon,  a  feat  that  will  be  remembered 
when  Watergate,  Vietnam  and  recession  are 
distant  memories.  It  was  a  generation  that 
saw  the  first  Catholic  in  the  White  House 
and  the  first  black  mayors  of  white  cities.  It 
was  a  generation  that  heard  one  President 
sjiv,  "We  will  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
biwden  .  .  ." — and  then  heard  another  Presi- 
dent, a  Texan,  deliver  a  speech  that  ended 
v.illi  the  words  "we  shall  overcome." 

Above  all,  for  all  the  problems,  for  all  the 
mistakes,  for  all  the  miscalculations,  it  was 
a  generation  that  has  preserved,  for  the 
time  being,  the  fragile  tradition  of  hiunnn 
liberty  in  the  Western  world. 

That  tradition  deserves  to  l>e.  -ii-.-t,  imder- 
stood  and,  second,  protected. 

I  hope,  and  I  expect,  thftt  \%un-  ■ !.  -<i  will 
do  i  I  better  than  mine  did. 


INNOV-'VTIVE  WAYS  OF  FIMA>TCING 
CITY  SERVICES 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIU.\ 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESh.N'lATTVKS 

Tuesday,  June  17.  197S 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  maintain 
the  viability  and  vitality  of  our  cities  at  a 
time  when  fiscal  budgets  are  strapped 
for  new  sources  of  re%'enue  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  none  of  us  in  Govermnment 
should  fail  to  address.  Tlie  unfortunate 
trend  we  see  emerging  is  a  growing  dis- 
encliantment  with  increasuig  tax  bur- 
dens and  declining  levels  of  city  services, 
the  sad  byproducts  of  shortsighted  plan- 
ning, runaway  inflation,  and  the  exodus 
of  business  capital  to  the  suburbs. 

The  city  of  Miami,  Fla..  has  long  been 
la  the  vanguard  amongst  cities  in  ini- 
tiating innovative  ways  of  financing  vi- 
tal services  without  placing  undue  bur- 
dens on  its  citizens.  A  unique  partnership 
between  city  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  Miami  has  been  under- 
scored recently  with  the  dedication  by 
the  department  of  offstreet  parking  and 
the  city  of  Miami  with  the  ofiScial  dedi- 
cation of  MitcheU  Wolfson  Plaza,  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  plaimed  parking 
garages  designed  to  alleviate  traffic  con- 
gestion in  the  downtown  area. 

The  six-member  Miami  Offstreet  Park- 
ing Board,  chaired  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Wolf- 
.'lon,  president  of  Wometco  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  directs  the  development  of  metered 
parking  facilities  in  the  city  as  well  as 
offstreet  lots  and  indoor  facilities.  The 
parking  board's  operation  Is  supported 
totally  by  Its  own  revenues  and  in  fact, 
offers  a  surplus  to  the  city  treasury.  The 
•"ity  of  Miami  Commission,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mayor  Maurice  A.  Fen-e 
has  continued  the  wisdom  of  previous 
fornmisslons  In  aUowlng  the  parking 
board  to  offer  its  own  long-term  bond  Is- 
Hies  as  the  parWng  needs  of  the  city  dic- 
Uite  an  expansion  of  exi.'^ting  parking 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

facilities.  In  placing  these  comments  in 
the  Record.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
that  dynamic  growth  and  environmental 
concerns  can  find  compatibility  in  our 
cities. 

Remarks  at  the  Dedication  or  the  Down- 
town Pabkxno  Oabaoe  No.  4 
(By   Mitchell   Wolfson,   Chairman,   City   of 
MUmi  Oifstreet  Parking  Authority )     ' 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  can't  tell  you 
how  pleased  I  am  to  stand  here  and  help 
dedicate  this  wonderful  buUding  for  the 
City  of  Miami. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Off -Street 
Parking  Authority  are  here  tonight,  and  I 
woiUd  like  to  introduce  them:  A.  T.  Beck- 
with,  Marx  D.  Can  then,  RusseU  Jones,  and 
Arnold  Rubin. 

We  have  alway.';  been  impressed  with  the 
re-^lxmslbUity  that  anything  we  do  in  the 
way  of  providing  parking  facUities  should 
not  only  be  functional  but  have  esthetic 
value  as  well.  The  plans  of  aU  public  build- 
ing should  include  esthetic  as  well  as  func- 
tional features  so  that  the  citizens  of  our 
community  can  be  proud  of  them.  We  think 
we  have  accomplished  this  with  this  garage. 

The  main  responsibility  with  which  the 
City  Commission  has  charged  us  is  that  we 
provide  adequate,  reasonable,  permanent, 
and  safe  parking  facUities  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. This  new  garage.  Downtown  Parking 
Garage  Number  4,  Is  i>even  floors  high,  in- 
cluding roof-top  parking,  and  has  enclosed 
parkuig  for  683  vehicles,  plus  110  spaces  on 
street  level,  making  available  793  additional 
parking  spaces  downtown.  An  identical  ga- 
rage wiU  be  built  on  the  outdoor  lot  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  at  a  point  in  the  future  when 
co»iditions  dictate. 

Vve  realize  that  our  Job  is  onlv  partiaUv 
done  and  that  we  wUl  have  to  continue  to 
provide  more  and  better  oflT-street  parking 
wherever  and  whenever  our  funds  permit.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  we  have 
to  be  conservative  with  our  funds  to  main- 
tain our  credit  rating  and  to  be  hi  a  position 
to  issue  revenue  bonds  as  we  have  in  the 
pti.'it  without  burdening  the  taxpayers  since 
we  receive  no  subsidies  or  taxes. 

The  tour  of  the  garage  following  these 
ceremonies  will  give  you  a  flrst-hand  look 
at  the  facilities  the  garage  provides  and  you 
will  observe  the  functional  and  esthetic  val- 
ues we  have  tried  to  buUd  in.  I  would  like  t<. 
mention  one  feature  of  this  garage  that  may 
not  be  obvious  but  was  one  of  the  most  im"- 
portant  considerations  in  our  planuuig.  That 
is  the  safety  precautions  we  included  hi  the 
design. 

There  hH.s  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  on 
crime  in  the  downtown  area  and  the  eflorts 
by  our  new  police  chief  to  make  downtown 
Miami  a  safer  place  to  work  and  visit  I  am 
happy  that  much  progress  is  being  made  to- 
ward  this  goal  because  we  all  realize  that  the 
best  faculties  wUl  not  bring  people  back 
downtown  if  they  are  afraid  of  being  mugged 
and  robbed,  particularly  at  night.  To  this 
end.  we  have  built  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive .safety  features  possible.  Including 
closed-cU-cuit  television  survelUance  moni- 
tored on  a  24-hour  basis  and  a  delicate  sound 
system  designed  to  pick  up  a  vlcthn's  cry  for 
help  or  the  tinkle  of  broken  glass.  If  a  sus- 
pect flees  for  a  stairwell,  a  light  wiU  flash  on 
the  survelUance  panel  indicating  which  door 
he  has  opened.  All  stahTirells  are  glass-en- 
closed  and  visible  from  outside,  top  to  bot- 
tom. Armed  security  guards  will  be  present 
at  all  times. 

So  we  believe  that  these  safetv  features 
will  be  a  deterrent  to  crime  and"  that  anv 
crhnmal  who  attempts  a  robbery  or  mugging 
will  be  quite  surprised  at  the  speed  with 
which  he  is  apprehended.  The  beueflt  to  the 
public  Is  that  they  can  park  for  the  Federal 
Courthouse,  for  class  across  the  street,  or 
for  any  other  activity  without  fear  of  beint 
molested. 
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Permit  me  to  Individually  thank  our 
present  City  Commission:  Mayor  Maiu-ioe 
Ferre;  Vic©  Mayor  J.  L.  Plummer,  Jr.;  Com- 
missioners Rose  Gordon,  Father  Theodore 
Gibson,  and  Mauolo  Reboso  for  their  con- 
tinued and  active  support  In  our  program  of 
providing  parking  for  the  citizens  of  Miami. 
We  are,  of  course,  also  indebted  to  past  com- 
missioners whose  support  we  have  always 
had. 

On  behalf  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  I  want 
to  thank  Richard  LaBaw,  our  director:  J.  B. 
Rushing,  assistant  director;  Ray  Sanders, 
controller;  Art  Brawn,  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor; Minna  Welkind,  secretary,  and  every 
employee  of  our  parking  system  who  have 
done  such  a  great  Job  and  are  so  important. 
In  serving  the  parking  needs  of  the  citizens 
of  Miami  for  the  present  and  futtire. 

Also,  since  this  is  Mrs.  Richard  LaBaw's 
birthday  today,  permit  me  to  have  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  presented  to  her. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  a  group  that 
made  this  garage  possible  by  allowing  the 
Off-street  Parking  Authority  to  purchase 
the  land  we  are  located  on,  Just  as  they  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  magnlficlent  Junior 
college  building  across  the  street.  This  group 
in  the  Neighborhood  Development  Pn^am 
^3,  a  project  area  committee  of  the  County 
Department  of  Houshig  &  Urban  Develop- 
ment. It  is  headed  by  the  Reverend  Thedford 
Johnson  as  chairman.  Thank  you.  Reverend 
Johnson,  for  allowing  us  to  purchase  this 
land  from  Little  Hud.  Th©  citizens  of  Miami 
owe  you  and  your  committee  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

PlnaUy,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
architect  and  eugineermg  Arm.  Ramp  Engi- 
neering Associates  and  its  president,  Michael 
Dimitri.  for  designing  what  I  consider  must 
be  the  most  l>eautiful,  fimctlonal,  and  safest 
parking  garage  ever  buUt.  Your  magnlficlent 
design  speaks  for  Itself,  and  no  further  words 
ihat  I  could  utter  could  add  anything. 

And  now.  it  is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  the 
Mayor  of  Miami,  th©  Honorable  Maurice  A. 
F  t^rre. 


NIXON  BACK  IN  THE  NEWS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN'  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
debates  on   appropriations   for  former 
President    Richard    Nixon    under    the 
Former  Presidents  Act  and  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act  I  stated  my  own  view 
that  the  sums  requested  were  grossly  un- 
justified. When  this  matter  first  came 
before  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  personally  question  Mr.  Ar- 
thur F.  Sampson,  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  as  to 
how  the  enormous  sums  requested  wei-e 
arrived  at.  His  testimony  regarding  the 
value  of  a  continuing  role  for  a  past 
President,  and  the  allegation  that  the 
American  people  woiUd  call  on  Richard 
Nixon  for  his  insight  into  national  and 
global  affairs  immediately  drew  my  chal- 
lenge that  Nixon  would  probably  never 
provide  any  further  input  into  this  comi- 
try's  affairs.  I  was  concerned  that  the 
American  people  should  be  asked  to  pay 
so  dear  a  price  for  services  never  ren- 
dered and  of  questionable  value  even  if 
rendered. 
Subsequeiit  e\ents  confirmed  my  be- 
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lief  that  Nixon  had  nothing  to  offer  to 
Justify  these  appnvriatkms.  He  Is  stlU 
to  virtual  sechision,  Uvlng  like  roj^ty  in 
the  name  of  being  a  "former  President" 
I  voted  against  giving  him  this  lavish 
reward  for  the  chaos  he  created  prior  to 
his  resignation  in  the  face  of  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  him.  But  I  am 
appalled  at  the  disclosure  of  how  Nixon 
spent  the  transition  money  that  my  vote 
could  not  prevent  hfm  from  receiving. 

Although  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
prefer  to  think  that  this  sordid  cliapter 
of  om-  national  history  should  remain 
ckxed.  I  prefer  to  brmg  the  matter  be- 
fore them  once  again  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  millloas  of  Americans  are  now  suf- 
fering humiliating  poverty  while  a  dis- 
graced President  has  made  extravagant 
use  of  the  taxpayers  dollars  appropriated 
to  him  by  the  SSd  Congress.  I  wish  to 
submit  for  my  colleagues  information 
the  following  article  by  Jack  Anderson 
and  Lea  Whitten  fnmi  the  June  10, 1975, 
Washington  Post; 

Haoti  Not  Chazceu  fob  Sjaie  Cosi.5 
(By  Jack  Aodersoa  utd  Lcs  WbiUen) 
Bkdurd  Nixon  lud  $33J»  Ittt  over,  accord- 
Ing  to  »  oonfldentUI  audit,  firom  tbe  «IOO,00<} 
that  OogogreBS  granted  him  to  cover  his  tran- 
sltltm  expenses.  He  managed  to  stay  within 
the  allotiuent,  however,  only  because  the 
government  generously  didn't  charge  tilm  for 
tbe  big  expenses. 

Tar  instance,  the  taxpayers  were  stiiclc  ^ith 
$266,580  in  salaries  for  54  federal  employees 
who  continued  to  work  at  the  8an  Cleniente. 
calif.,  compound.  Among  thow  whose  ual- 
artea  weren't  charged  to  Nixon,  as  we  pre- 
viously reported,  were  his  personal  butler, 
maJd.  three  chauffeurs  and  a  medical  corps- 
man. 

In  addlUon,  eight  Navy  mess  8te-,var4j 
worked  at  San  Clemente  during  Nixon's  ad- 
justment to  ciTiiian  status.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  conducted  the  con- 
Aden  tlal  audit,  offered  this  justificaUon: 
"They  were  used  prlmarUy  to  dismantle  the 
kitchen  equipment."  which  had  been  iu- 
stallcd  for  Nixon  while  he  was  Prertdent. 

Nixon  also  should  have  paid  rent  for  h'3 
office  space  at  an  annual  rate  of  $77,470.  But, 
under  the  law,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration could  waive  the  rent.  He  wa^3 
granted  such  a  waiver  last  Auguat. 

Of  coin-se.  Congress  never  expected  the 
Nlxons  to  pay  the  annual  ««22.000  cost  of 
their  Secret  Service  protection  out  of  the 
transttkm  budget.  The  OAO  also  decided  that 
the  government  communications  staff  as- 
signed to  Nixon  shouldn't  toe  coasted  as  a 
transition  expense. 

Here's  how  Nlxoa  spent  tbe  trau&itioa 
money: 

He  shelled  out  «l4.4M.4a  for  office  furaiBh- 
Ings.  which,  the  OAO  suggested  happily,  "can 
b«  recovered  when  they  are  no  longer 
needed.**  Not  counted  were  five  color  TV  sets, 
which  tbe  White  House  Communications 
Agency  declared  surplus  and  left  to  Nixon. 

An  astonishing  953.815.86  was  q>ent  for 
stationery.  This  bought  "over  4«0.000  sheet*. 
260.000  envelopes  and  20,000  each  of  threo 
kinds  of  acknowledgement  cards  with  en- 
velope*" Apparently.  Wlxon  was  stocking  up 
for  the  ftiture,  since  most  of  tbe  stationery 
13  still  unused.  Another  tl2,000  went  for 
postace. 

Nixon  spent  475,  according  to  the  audit, 
to  change  his  safe  combinations.  He  also 
paid  t89<  for  picture  mounting  supplies. 
These  mlscellaueous  expenses  were  listed, 
curiously,  as  part  of  a  •9.430.37  expenditure 
for  "record  preservation  and  copying  work." 

Another  99.506.30  went  to  pay  for  news 
service  teletypes,  telephone  service  and  con- 
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uection  charges.  Nixon  wasnt 
ever,    for    the    three    courier 
brought    blm    security    briefingi . 
"some  passengers  and  some  of 
£onal  belongings  were  also  on 

And  $4,748.57  was  paid  out 
ssrrl€»  costs."   Thi.i  category   i 
taJled  employees  from  various 
tiaree  people  who  were  hired  to 

A  separate,  couiidential  repo^, 
lor  House  Governuieut  OptraM' 
trte  Chairxuau  Jade  Brouk.^  < 
•ilosed  that  it  coat  tije  taxpa^e 
to  "deactivate"  the  NLsou  conii: 
Biscayne,  F:ia. 

Tiiis  didn't  iiK-lud3  $1,780  sf 
prove  Nison'ii  heating  system, 
wiring  Improvements,  $1,520  K 
$2,000  to  prevent  beacli  erosion 
Al*)  tieque&tbed,  comtesy  oi"  thi 
storm  shutters  worth  $1.081. 20,  a 
vacy  screen  and  a  $119.75  ficj 
machine. 

An  addiUonal  $124,041.30  xt.a 
til©  "disposal  by  demolition"  o: 
building  that  Nixon  no  longer  w 
Florida  property. 

As  part  of  the  deactivation, 
ment   spent   $10,800   to   remove 
glass  and  replace  it  wlUi  plate  ^ 
£6,604.67  to  remove  a  bcrceniug 
$15,960  to  restore  the  walls  araui|d 
poimd. 

Prom  all  the  Nixon  propeny 
ment  now  has  in   its  warehou.^s 
worth  of  bulletproof  glass,  a  565 
fence,  a  $314  seawall  ladder,  a 
trailer  and  assorted  Items  oi 
lUng  into  the  thousands. 

Some  items  have  been  tiaii 
agencies.  The  Air  Force  claimed 
beds  worth  $26d.80,  two  golf  cart 
W.030  and  a  five-gallon  bottle  sti 
at  $3.06. 

The  General  Services  Admini 
Nixon's  famous  $621.50  Icemaker, 
duoed  square  cubes  "becaiise  tt 
doesnt  like  Ice  cubes  with  holes 
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HDNGATE    SMALL    BUSINESS 
OOMMITTEE 
PERWORK.  REDTAPE, 
DLATORY  OVERKILL" 
SMALL  BUSINESS 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVlf  S 


OP   TENNESSnE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEi; 


Tuesday,  June  17,  197  > 
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Mi'.  EVINS  of  Tennessee. 

er.  Chairman  Wh-uam  

Subcommittee  on  Activities  of 
Agencies  of  the  House  Small 
Committee  has  announced 
the  effect  of  Federal  regulati 
Nation's  small  business 

In  1973  tlie  various  executiv( 
and  independent  agencies  of 
Government  published  more  tl 
pages  of  new  regulations, 
nouncements,   announcements 
rectlves  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  volume  of  these  new  _,„. 
creased  to  more  than  4.5,000 
increase  of  more  than  25  i 
year  alone. 

Certainly  Federal  regulatioi 
lated  papenv'ork  and  redtape 
hves  of  every  American  and 
tainly  have  imposed  additional 
suming  requirements  on  the  _ 
xiess  sector  of  our  economy.  Re 
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time,  personnel,  and  money— it  was  re- 
cently reported  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Lidependent  Business  tl  lat  Fed- 
eral Government  paperwork  is  costing 
busmess  &ome  $18  million  per  year  to 
comply  and  that  an  additional  $:  8  billion 
in  .spent  by  the  Government  itst  If  to  re- 
view and  file  the  papei  work  whjh  is  re- 
quired. 

Because  of  the  Literest  of  th< 
can  people  and  the  Congress  in  _ 
timely  healings,  I  place  in  the 

herewith  a  C(HJy  of  the 

the  pending  hearings  on  this  an* ! 
matters. 

The  amiouucement  follows: 

h'ouss  Sm/.li.  BuslNia&s  To  tovt^rlUAiK  riii; 
Er  ix.':TS  OF  Ftcij:*  c  Re3ui.atioj.s  pn  Si'iiiji, 

ElTSINE&S 

Congres-sijiaa  Bill  Hungate  (D- 
)uau  Oi  tiie  Subcommittee  on  . 
Kegulatoi-y  Agencies,  announced 
the     S'JbcoDHnittee     wUl     open 
June  I'Jth  aiid  26th  to  determine 
'■ioaa   made    by    various    federal 
agencies   affect   small   business.   As 
ground  t^  the  study,  Hungate's  8u  ._ 
tee  has  sent  detailed  quesdonnair  » 
1  tguUtory  agencies  to  develop  for  p^iic 
ord  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
cies'  operation.  The  hearings  will 
Room   2359    of   the   Rayburn   Ho)|se 
Uiiilding,  WaslUngton.  D.C.  at  9:30 

In  approving  the  hearings,  which 
with    the   Federal    Aviation    Adml_.„ 
June   19  and   the  CivU   Aeronaut!  ss 
June  20.  Small  Business  Committi  e 
juan  Joe  Ij.  Evlus   (D-TCnn.),  sale  . 

•During  the  past  year  recfulatoi  f 
lias  emerged  as  an  ksue  of  major 
National  concern  over  a  sagging  c 
i-aised  questions  concerning  the 
oi    'regulatory    overkill.'    SmaU 
throughout  the  uaUon  have  been 
most  vocal  spokesmen  concerning 
policies.  Therefore,  I  have  authoi'iied 
gressman  Hungate  to  Investigate  ti  e 
of  federal  regulation  and  Its  remiltlr  g 
upon   the  small   businesses  of  the 

In  addition  to  the  PAA  and  tbe 
Subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
from    the   Federal   Trade   Comxnls 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Divitjton. 

Congressman  Hungate  stated : 

"The   first   phase    of   the    S. 
hearings  will  produce  a  general  , 
the  four  agenciea  under  study  as 
analysis    of   the    relatlonfhlp 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Div^lon 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
intend  to  become  familiar  with  each 
operation,  key  personnel,  and  the 
nmking  process.  We  are  partlctilarly 
ed  in  learning  how  regulations  are 
r.nd  promulgated,  to  what  extent  en^I 
nesses  make  an  Input  into  the  pre 
how  each  agency  deals  with  email 
complaints   concemmg   certain   ret 

"A  second  phase  of  hearings  will 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  agencies 
tiona  are  adversely  affecting  small 
Hearing   dates   and   wUnes^s   will 
nonnced  later." 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Hungat  f 
bers  of  the  Subcommittee  are  Rep 
Bedell  (D-Iowa).  Rep.  John  J.  LaF 
N.Y.),  Rep.  Martin  A.  Russo   (D-n 
Alvtn    Baldus    <D-Wis.).    Rep.    Jacl 
tower  (D-Tex.).  Kep.  Floyd  J.  Pitt  Ian 
lad.).  Rep.  Jolin  D.  Dingell  (D-Mlcl 
Johi:  y.  McConister  (R-Neb.).  Rep 
S.    Cohen    <R-Malne).    and    Rep. 
Fenwlck  (R-N.J.). 

Representative  Joe  L.  Bvlns. 
the   Full   Committee   and    Silvio 
Ranking    Xllnority    Uember    are 
rvlembers  of  the  Subconaaltee. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE:  AN 
IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  NOT 
COME! 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
!S  rHE  HOtSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mi'.  Speaker,  while  there 
are  many  who  ctmtinue  to  urge  that  we 
enter  into  a  costly  program  of  national 
health  insurance  their  number  seems  to 
be  growing  smaller  and  smaller  each 
day. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  Government 
control  of  medicine  woiUd  make  it  either 
more  efficient  or  less  expensive  need  sim- 
ply look  at  the  socialized  medical  systems 
of  Europe.  They  are  uniformly  considered 
to  be  disasters,  both  medically  and  finan- 
cially. 

A  report  on  British  National  Health 
System  by  Prof.  John  Jewkes,  who  seri'ed 
on  Britain's  Royal  Commission  on  Re- 
muneration of  Doctors  and  Dentists,  con- 
cluded that,  "The  avei-age  American  now 
has  more  medical  services  tlian  the  aver- 
age Briton"  and  that  "the  gap  between 
the  two  has  been  widening"  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  National  Health  Service. 

More  and  more  Britons,  according  to 
the  evidence  presented  by  Dr.  Jewkes, 
are  seeking  medical  care  outside  of  the 
National  Health  Service.  These  people, 
the  report  notes,  are  "ready  to  make 
."(".orifices  in  other  directions  in  order  to 
enjoy  prompt  hospital  and  specialist 
treatment,  free  choice  of  consultant,  and 
private  accommodation."  To  make  things 
even  more  difficult,  tliere  is  a  massive 
exodus  of  doctors  from  Great  Britain — a 
reaction  against  the  regimentation  of  the 
National  Healtli  Serrtce. 

The  same  is  tiue  of  Sweden,  France, 
and  Germany.  In  a  recent  issue,  the  West 
German  newspaper,  Bremer  Bachrichten 
discusses  the  long  vaiting  lists  for  sm-- 
Rery  m  U\e  semisocialist  system  of  that 
counti-y.  The  paper  notes: 

Patients  needing  complex  suraery  are  often 
forced  to  wait  a  matter  of  months  or  years. 
Many  large  hospitals  have  drawn  up  u-altlng 
lists.  Heart  operations  involving  the  use  of 
heart  and  lung  machines,  kiduev  transplants, 
tonsillectomies  and  attlng  of  lahc  Joiits  are 
01  ten  subject  to  long  delays. 

Waiting  lists  of  up  to  6  months  are 
looked  upon  as  almotst  normal  in  large 
hospitals.  In  Hamburg,  for  example, 
there  is  a  waiting  list  of  about  1.000  for 
operations  involving  the  use  of  tlie  city's 
only  heart  and  lung  machine. 

While  visitmg  Stockholm.  New  York 
Times  correspondent  Hany  Schwartz 
stated: 

Don't  get  sick  in  Sweden.  Ton  have  never 
seen  such  ImpersamU  care  and  such  long 
waits  Ui  your  life.  Every  time  you  go  to  the 
Clinic,  you  see  a  different  doctor.  And  If 
.vou're  hospitalized  and  are  seen  by  a  phy- 
Elclan  three  times  in  one  day,  it  wm  almost 
certainly  be   three   different  physicians. 

Socialized  medicine,  in  each  country  in 
which  it  has  been  enacted,  has  produced 
waiUng  lists  and  a  scarcity  of  hospital 
beds.  Our  own  piivate  practice  system  of 
medicine  has  produced  no  waiting  lists 
and  an  abundance  of  hospital  facilities. 

Many  who  previously  supported  fur- 
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ther  Government  involvement  in  the  hves 
of  Americans  are  now  expressing  caution 
about  embarkiog  upcm  a  massive  bureau- 
cratic medical  program.  Among  these  is 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  Post  recently  noted  that  the  great 
wave  of  social  legislation  of  the  1960's 
has  been  less  than  effective: 

Many  of  these  innovative  laws  turned  out 
to  carry  costs  and  consequences  far  beyond 
anything  predicted  for  them.  The  experience 
of  the  past  decade  Is  making  the  country 
cautious  now  about  fundamental  changes  in 
the  health  care  system.  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid— have — been  enormously  more  expensive 
than  their  authors  originally  estimated.  They 
have  raised  the  question  of  review  and  con- 
trci  that  arc  going  to  have  to  be  answered. 

The  Post  concludes  by  calhng  for 
"step  by  step"  reforms  in  our  medical 
.system  rather  than  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  plan. 

The  fact  that  even  the  Uberal  Wash- 
ington Post  I'ecognizes  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  a  socialized  medical  system  is 
some  indication  of  the  fact  that  national 
health  insurance  remains  an  idea  whose 
time  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  contmue  to  maintain  a  free 
fcociety  and  that  its  time  will  never  ar- 
rive. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  tlie 
editorial,  "Insuring  The  Nation's 
Health,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  17,  1975.  and  insert 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

iNsraiNc  THE  Nation's  Health 

liii.-;  country  .seemed,  as  recently  as  a  year 
ago.  to  be  on  the  verge  of  enacting  a  national 
health  iniurauce  plan  covering  most  medical 
coTtti  for  everyone.  Ijist  January  cougrcs- 
tioiial  leadsrs  were  talking  optimistically  of 
early  enactment  of  a  health  Insurance  bill. 
BiU  hy  no*  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  pro- 
posal is  going  nowhere  at  aU  this  year. 
\Vheth?r  there  is  any  chance  of  enactment 
even  in  tbe  years  beyond  depends  on  finding 
persuasive  answers  to  a  series  of  large  ques- 
tioxis.  Some  of  those  questions  concern  fl- 
nanclnp.  but  by  no  means  all  of  them.  There 
is  a  spreading  opmion.  In  Congress  and  in 
ll-e  countn.  that  simply  providing  more 
money,  trali.jng  more  doctors  and  building 
more  hospitals  will  not  necessarily  Improve 
liea'.ih  care  for  Americans. 

To  use  an  analogy  that  iwactically  every- 
oae  will  find  offensive,  the  health  insurance 
is^tie  Is  a  bit  lilce  the  rescue  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. In  both  cases,  all  right-thinking  people 
can  agree  that  the  service  is  essential  and 
something  has  to  be  done.  But  In  both  cases 
any  comprehensive  solution  involves  a  suf- 
ficJently  large  number  of  biUlons  of  doUars 
to  induce  extreme  caution.  Even  If  the  money 
can  be  found.  Congress  does  not  want  merely 
to  Cvoutinue  obsolete  service  to  places  where 
no  one  wants  to  go.  In  health  care  as  lu  rail- 
roading, there  Is  the  matter  of  featherbed- 
ding.  Some  studies  have  suggested  that,  for 
example,  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  surgery 
done  in  this  country  is  avoidable.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  any  hisurance  plan  Is  going  to  have 
to  Include  mechanisms  to  protect  the  patient 
from  too  much  of  the  wrong  sort  of  care, 
provided  simply  because  It  was  available. 

The  fading  of  the  current  health  bUls  Il- 
lustrates the  broad  change  that  has  recently 
overtaken  national  attitudes  toward  large 
-svKlal  programs.  Part  of  this  change  Is  obvi- 
ously owed  to  the  reccssioii.  But  another 
part  of  it  Is  n  reaction  to  the  great  wave  of 
Foclal  leglslaUon  of  the  19608.  Many  of  these 
innovative  laws  turned  out  to  carry  costs  and 
consequences  f.-ir  beyond  anything  predicted 
for  them.  The  experience  of  the  past  decade 
is  making;  the  country  cautious  now  about 
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fundamental  changes  in  the  health  care  sys- 
tem. Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  Ijeen  enor- 
mously valuable  to  the  country,  but  they 
have  also  been  enormously  more  expensive 
than  their  authora  originally  estimated.  They 
have  raised  the  questions  of  review  and  con- 
trol that  are  going  to  have  to  be  answered 
before  the  larger  in-surance  plan  goes  Into 
law. 

Americans  are  cui'rently  spending  a  Uttle 
over  $100  billion  a  year  for  health  and  medi- 
cal care.  That  figure  has  doubled  in  the  past 
eight  years,  with  a  rising  demand  for  these 
services  compounded  by  an  infiation  rate^ 
much  higher  than  the  average  for  the  econ- 
omy. Out  of  that  total,  some  $40  bUlioa  la 
public  money,  mostly  Medicare  for  the  el- 
derly and  disabled,  and  Medicaid  for  the 
poor.  The  rest  is  private  money,  and  enact- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  health  insurance 
program  means  shifUng  some  or  even  all  ol 
that  $60  biUlon  a  year  to  federal  adminis- 
tration. 

Although  President  Nixon  has  stq>portcd 
a  health  Instu-ance  bill.  President  Ford  de- 
cided last  winter  not  to  revive  it.  With  the 
economy  in  a  recession  and  the  budget  al- 
ready running  an  extremely  large  deficit,  he 
ruled  against  any  blU  this  year.  Health  out- 
lays, under  a  federal  insurance  program, 
would  be  the  kind  of  expenditure  that  the 
Ford  administration  has  denounced  as  im- 
contrcUable.  The  budget  deficit  has  become 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  numbers  in  Wash- 
ington politics.  The  painful  surge  of  inflation 
over  tbe  past  two  years  has  made  voters 
highly  attentive  to  it,  and  the  new  budget 
procedures  now  require  Congress  to  vote  ex- 
pUcitly  on  a  deficit.  Most  of  Congress  anpears 
to  have  joined  the  President  in  his 'reluc- 
tance to  add  another  large  new  uiikn.-.wn 
factor  Uito  the  federal  budget  at  thh;  mo- 
ment. 

Beyond  all  of  the  IfL-ge  qiiostiors  of  pub- 
lie  policy,  the  path  cf  any  health  insuranre 
leflslatlon  is  further  impeded  in  Confess  by 
a  diarp  dispute  over  committee  jurlsdletlons. 
Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Hoxise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wrote  a  blU  to  provide 
health  Insurance  benefits  to  the  unemployed, 
the  Commerce  Committee  protested  that  its 
territory  was  b:ii  g  iuvadcd.  "Hie  afTalr  has 
now  settled  into  a  stalemate.  If  the  Hotts? 
leadership  e\er  chooses  t.-  resolve  tliis  tangle, 
it  will  be  confronted  with  a  much  more  seri- 
out  controversy  over  finiuicUig  thase  bene- 
fits. All  of  the  present  tax  and  premium  pro- 
posals are  dubious,  to  one  degree  or  auother. 
The  technical  difficulties  iu  funding  tali 
limited  protection  for  the  unemuloved  1; 
senlng  to  dampen  enthu.siasni  for"  proceed- 
ing with  the  much  larf^er  bill  foi  penera! 
coverage  of  the  whole  popuJatlon. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  oiilr  potiil'ole 
cotu^e  Is  to  abandon  the  idea  of  n  compre- 
hensive bill  and.  lii.stead.  contimie  to  im- 
prove the  present  patchwork.  Since  the  scale 
of  the  future  system  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
forecast  accurately,  perhaps  the  patcb-by- 
patch  strategy  will  turn  out  to  be  tbe  wis«t 
In  the  end.  It  permits  Congress  to  address  It- 
self to  one  li!.sue  at  a  time. 

The  greatest  immediate  ueed^  tre  cat- 
astrophic coverage  for  everybody,  and  basii- 
care  for  rural  areas.  Bven  famtlte.?  \iMt\  verr 
good  health  hisurance  policies  know  tha- 
there  is  always  a  limit  to  the  coverage.  E\en 
the  most  prudent  family  can  be  threatened 
with  disaster  by  one  terrible  lllnes.'s.  Bat  huge 
thoiigh  the  costs  can  be  l-i  1-dlvldnal  ca-e3. 
the  price  for  catastrophic  coverage  Is  not 
large  for  tbe  country  as  a  wbole.  As  tor  nml 
areea.  experlenee  with  Medicare  ai^  MedlcaM 
shows  that  merely  making  insurance  money 
avaUable  is  not  enough  to  guarantee  reason- 
able access  to  modern  medical  cai-e.  Meeting 
specific  reeds  nice  these,  one  at  a  time,  may 
wen  take  tbe  country  toward  adequate  health 
Insurance  faster  than  a  stalled  argument 
over  a  comprehensive  bill  that  ;,n-v  seem.i 
farther  than  ever  In  the  dLstanc-e. 
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PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reveiend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  may  the  liush  of  Thy 
presence  fall  upon  our  tense  and  turbu- 
lent lives  as  we  face  this  new  day.  By  the 
awareness  of  Thy  pervading  presence 
may  duty  be  lifted  above  dinidgery  and 
all  work  made  sacred  becau.se  it  is  done 
in  Tliy  name.  May  e\ery  task  great  or 
.small  reflect  our  love  of  Tliee  and  our 
.service  to  our  fellow  man.  Anoint  us  that 
we  may  dream  dreams  and  catch  the  vi- 
.•>ion  of  the  new  world  yet  to  come.  Lord, 
may  that  new  world  begin  in  us  by  mak- 
ing our  hearts  the  dwelling  place  of  Thy 
spirit.  Make  us  instrument^)  of  Thy  pur- 
pose for  the  creation  of  a  world  free  from 
poverty,  Injustice,  and  ill  will  when  all 
men  are  brothers  in  the  family  of  man. 

We  pri.y  in  the  Redeemeis  noine. 
.Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
■     DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Eastland  >. 

The  legislative  rlork  read  t)ip  followin!? 
l«>tter: 

vs.  SFNAir.   . 

ri.ViSIDc.JliT  PRO  TTMIhiHK. 

Wa.-<liingtoi>,  D.C.,  Jvnc  IK.  7."»r.l. 
'lo  the  Senate: 

Befiig  teinponuily  absent  from  The  Seuaip 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jamf.s  B. 
Allbk,  a  Senator  from  me  State  of  Al«batnn. 
to  perform  tiie  cHuie-j  of  the  Chair  duri'ig 
my  absence 

.T\Mi«:  O.  Eastlanp, 
Pn'sifliiit  i»o  tfin/tfrrf. 

Mr.  ALLEN  theretipou  took  the  chair 
AH  Acting  Pi-esident  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  June  17, 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  tmtil  the 
hour  of  1  o'clock. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


> Legislulhc  day  of  Friday,  June 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CElfTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALE  ^DAR 


Sei  late 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcsidint 

unanimous  consent  that  the 

to  the  consideiation  of  Calenda  • 
HUd   the  .subsequent   number.s 
and  including  194. 

Tl-if*    Ar'TT'Tisin   13 


,  I  ask 

turn 

No.  189 

rtov.n  to 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
])or€.  Tlie  clerk  will  report  the 
rtciucstori. 


»r 


REPORT   OF   THE   AMERIC. 
OLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 


];o 


CO  1 


)  uthoriz- 

of  the 

Board 

sidered. 


The  re.solmion  <S.  Res.  168^ 
ing  the  printing  of  the  first  repdrt 
Ameiictin  Revolution  Bicentennfcl 
as  a  Senate  document,  was 
and  asreed  to,  as  follows; 

Ht'-:i>lvcil,  That  tlie  first  repon  to 
:-rr.s.s  of  Che  American  Revolution 
liBl    Board    (purstiant    to    section 
miljlif  Law  93-179,  approved  December 
1973 1,  lo.yether  with  lesolutions  a 
I  he  Botird.  be  printed  as  a  Senate  . 
:•,«!  that  there  be  printed  one  iho 
.  iindred  f.dditibnal  ropies  of  such 
<.f  which  one  thousand  copies  shall 
M.se  m  the  Senate  Committee  on 
•  lary  and   five   hundred  copies  t-hf 
Mic    u.-e  ,(u    the    Hon«o    Connnitie 
'iicliclatv. 


the  Con- 

Jicenten- 

10(i)    of 

11, 

opted  by 

c  Dcviment, 

A  sand  five 

cument, 

le  for  the 

he  Judi- 

1  be  for 

on    I  he 


If  II 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING 
AND  JANUARY-APRIL  1 


tiithoriz- 

en- 

974  and 

and 


Tlie  resolution  iS.  Res.  178 1 
ing  additional  copies  of  the  r 
titled  "Developments  in  Aging: 
..'anuary-April  1975,"  was  con.sidtred 
•.'greed  to,  as  follows: 

Kcsoli'cd,  That  there    be   prime 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
hundred  additional  copies  of  its  n 
Senate    eutitied    "Development 
1974  a!)0  Januory  April  1975.* 


FEDERAL       ELECTION       CAIttPAIGN 
LAWS     RELATING     TO     TIE     US 

HOUSE  OF  representat;  VES 


The  concuirrnt  resolution    ( 
Hes.  2691  providing  for  the  prin 
House  document,  "Federal  Electi_. 
paign  Laws  Relating  to  the  Unit4i 
House  of  Represeiitr.tive.<."  wn 
ered  and  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION 
AUTHORIZATION 


COMM]  3SION 
EXTENS  ION 


authc  rization 
Com  nission. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  con^der  the 
bill  (S.  1434)  to  extend  the 

for  the  Federal  Election 

and  for  other  purposes,  which 
reported  from  the  Committee 
and  Administration  with 
follows: 

In  line  6,  strike  "$10,000,000" 
"$16,000,000"; 

In  Une  6,  strike  out  "fiscal  year 
pert  the  word  "period";  and 


hid 

0  1 

amendn  ents 


ai  d 


June  18, 


6, 1975) 


•o  teni- 
fii.st  bill 


REV- 
ARD 


1974 


175 


for  the 

A|ing  uiiie 

ri  lo  tl>e 

.^siiig: 


tip  ir 


i.  Con. 

ing  of  a 
Cam- 
States 

consid- 


tii  11 


been 

Rules 

,as 


insert 
and  in- 


St  ties 


aedlate  y 


esi  lent 


glid 


trie 


■ma^ion  by 

Com- 

pUrposes 

t1  lat  the 

pre  I'ail  in 

:ourts. 

witii 

Com- 

only 

to  be 

b- 

g?e(l 


sail 


clog 


well 


In  line  7,  btriiie  out  "June  30,  19 
Insert  "December  31, 1976"; 
«o  as  to  make  the  bill  read  as  , 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Jicpreseniatives    of    the    United    ^. 
A7ncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
;^20  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaigi 
1971,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  439c),  is 
by  insertnig  the  following  lmm€_. 

"1975":    -and  not  to  exceed  $15,i 

the  period  ending  December  31,  197 

Ml-.   HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi 
do  support  this  measure.  I  am  ^^ 
it  u<  beioie  tiie  Senate.  It  is  a  bill  „. 
>>y  tiie  Senator  from  Massachuset  s 
KtNNKDV)  and  myself  to  extend  t 
tliorization  of  the  Federal  Electioi 
mission  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  represents  a  reaffirm^, 
Cunjiress  of  the  Federal  Election 
mission's  functions  and  of  the 
for  wliich  it  is  to  be  used.  I  hope 
art,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  p. 
the  testing  now  going  on  in  the  ^ 
But  I  am  particularly  concemei 
thi>,  ten  ture  of  the  act  and  with  thi 
nii'^sion  becau.se,  as  the  court 
yesterday,  certain  matters  have 
referred  to  them  which  heretofore 
sent  this  law.  would  have  further 
the  court  s^  .stem. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good,  fair,  bjp 
Commission.  It  is  functioning 
needs  the  support  of  Congress, 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  . 
pleased  that  the  Rules  Committee 
approved   the  legislation   that  S 
Hugh  Scott  and  I  introduced  las 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Federal  E 
Commission. 

The  committees  action  is  a  w 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Commiss 
.spite  of  the  birth  pains  and  the  ..v 
tial  delay  in  getting  off  the  ground 
this  year,  the  Commission  is  nt 
era  ting  in  high  gear  and  is  moving 
ly  and  effectively  to  meet  its  hea^y 
sponsibilities  in  comiection  with 
elections.  By  acting  now  to  exteijd 
Commission  through  the  end  of 
Senate  can  give  the  Commission  „. 
doin  and  authority  it  needs  to  perfc 
central  role  as  an  independent 
free  of  partisan  influence  in  the 
election  months  ahead. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  a  cloud  _  . 
Commission— the  current  litigatior 
rioning  the  constitutionality  of  th<  * 
lion  Reform  Acl  of  1974,  includii  g 
powers    of    the   Commission.   Ho 
argument  on  the  case  has  already 
held  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  f 
District  of  Columbia.  As  a  result,  it 
likely  that  the  issues  will  be  ready 
Supreme  Court  hearing  in  the  fall , 
a  final  decision  expected  by  the  end 
J  ear. 

In  the  meantime,  the  action 
Rules  Committee,  extending  the 

the  Commission,  is  a  welcome 

tion  of  our  support  for  the  agen 
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created  to  Implement  the  landmark  elec- 
tion reform  legislation  passed  last  fall.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
i?nanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
])e  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendments 
:ire  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  twi  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
£ind  passed. 


CLARA  G.  CAGIWA 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  186)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Clara  G.  Cagiwa  was  con- 
.sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Clar*  a.  Cagiwa,  wldov  of  Bernard  O. 
Cagtwa,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  office 
buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  ten  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  srxia  to  be  considered  inclusive 
<  r  funeral  expenses  and  aU  other  allowances. 


INEZ  C.  BUCKLEY 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  185'  to  pay  a 
Jiratuity  to  Inez  C.  Buckley  was  con- 
.sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

Resoh^ed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Inez  C.  Buckley,  widow  of  WUburn  Buckley, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  a  btim  equal  to  one  year's  compen- 
tation  at  the  rate  be  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  hia  death,  said  sura  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  aU 
other  allowances. 


RESOLUTION  URGING  ALL  AMERI- 
CANS TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  RE- 
SETTLEMENT OF  INDOCHINESE 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mv.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  I  send  to  the  desk  a  reso- 
lution and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  state  the  resolution 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  1S7)  to  urge  all  Amerl- 
rans  to  assist  in  tbe  resettlement  of  the  Indo- 
chlnese  refugegaL 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  tlie  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  I  have  submitted  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  majwlty 
leader  urging  all  Americans  to  assist  In 
the  resettlranent  of  Indochinese  reftigees. 


In  AiHil  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  role  in 
Vietnam  came  to  an  efid,  and  we  assumed 
an  obligation  to  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Cambodian  refugees  -mho  fi)to66  life  and 
liberty  in  America. 

Congress  has  chosen  to  appropriate 
nearly  a  half  billicm  dollars  for  the  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees.  But  certainly 
our  obligation  in  this  matter  is  not  dis- 
charged simply  with  a  vote  on  a  money 
bill.  Tlie  success  of  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram will  dep«id  ultimately  not  on  liow 
much  money  we  spend,  but  on  how  much 
of  ourselves  we  spend.  It  will  depend 
upon  how  much  the  pe<9le  of  this  great 
Nation  of  immigrants  give  of  themselves 
in  the  task  of  assimilating  the  refugees 
into  our  national  life. 

We  hear  doubts  from  some  quarters 
about  the  wisdom  and  the  rightnes.s  of 
bringing  ttiese  refugees  to  our  shores. 

There  are  some  who  worry  that  jobs 
will  be  lost  to  refugees.  There  are  others 
who  fear  the  influence  of  alien  views 
and  culture  in  their  neighborhoods.  And 
there  are  those  who  resent  them  sim- 
ply because  they  are  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodians,  and  thus  a  part  of  a  trau- 
matic experiwice  which  scarred  our  na- 
tional life  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Such  doubts  and  fears  are  mider- 
standable,  perhaps.  But  I  believe  that 
finally,  such  doubts  and  fears  are  be- 
neath a  people  who  are  themselves  de- 
scendants of  refugees.  And  I  believe 
that  when  asked,  Americans  will  respond 
to  the  need  to  move  over  and  make  room 
for  these  people.  We  did  not  become 
great  by  being  selfish,  or  by  being  fright- 
ened of  the  new  and  different,  or  by  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  those  in  need.  So  I  am 
confident  for  the  f utui-e. 

For  now,  however,  tbe  great  task  is  to 
get  the  refugees  out  of  the  refugee 
camps.  This  will  require  i^xmsors.  It  will 
require  the  assistance  of  govenunent  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  It  will  require 
the  assistance  of  civic  and  church  groups. 
And  it  will  require  the  leadership  and 
the  encouragement  especially  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  and  tlie 
American  people  have  joined  in  a  reset- 
tlement program  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. The  Government  has  mobilized 
its  resources  to  proTlde  for  the  wdl- 
beings  of  the  refugees.  The  response  from 
citizens  has  been  more  than  generous. 
The  performance  of  the  voluntary  reset- 
tlement agencies  has  been  magnificent. 

There  must  be  ^ective  channels  de- 
vdoped  so  that  generous  offers  of  spon- 
sorship and  assistanee  are  effectively 
transmitted  to  the  refugee  camps.  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  can  and  should  pro- 
vide the  coordination  of  vohmteer  groups 
In  their  States  and  cities  with  the  refu- 
gee camps. 

The  response  of  the  people  lias  be«» 
magnificent  and  governments  at  every 
level  must  assure  that  the  promises  be- 
come reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  hiape  that  my  resolu- 
tion will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESQOHNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  reaolutloa. 

Ilie  resolution  (S.  Res.  1»7)  was  agreed 
to. 


n>e  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   reetdution,    with    its   iH-eamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

SENATrBESOI.UTION  187 

■Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  ha.s 
t)een,  from  its  earliest  days,  a  haven  and  a 
refuge  for  the  poor,  tbe  (pressed,  tbe  dla- 
poneseed.  and  those  seekicg  to  lead  a  1U«  of 
Independenoe  in  a  land  of  liberty;  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  now  host  to 
the  tragic  reumants  of  the  suffering  In  Indo- 
china; and. 

Whereas,  the  task  of  assisting  those  refn- 
^fea  is  one  which  cannot  be  sucoeesfully  ac- 
complished unlesf^  it  is  broadly  attempted  by 
aU  of  our  people; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  It  is  tbe 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Stale  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  the  assistance  of  voluntary 
resettlement  agencies  and  local  voluntary 
and  civic  organizations,  should  Join  with  the 
Federal  government  In  assuming  responsi- 
btuty  for  the  sponsorship,  resettlement  and 
assimilation  oi  Indochinese  refugees  into 
.^merlf  an  toiiimunivies. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION,   1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie&ident.  I 
ai>k  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  ILR.  4723. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEin"  pro  tem- 
p(M%  laid  before  tlie  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
4723)  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  autliorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Kennssy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eacleion, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mondaix,  Mr.  Laxalt. 
Mr.  Staitforo,  and  Mr.  Schweibxc  cou- 
fei-ees  on  tlie  pait  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJU. 
TOMORROW.  FRIDAY.  AND 

SATURDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  to- 
morrow, and  Friday,  it  stand  In  recess, 
respectively,  imtil  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on 
tomoiTow.  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  order  was  subsequent- 
ly changed  to  provide  that  the  Senate 
convene  at  10:30  aon.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  OP  THE 
SENATE  ON  MONDAY,  JUNE  23. 1975. 
AT  10  A.M. 

Itx.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Senate  convenes  on  Monday  next  It  con- 
vene, follo\i-ing  a  recess,  at  the  hour  of 
10  am. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
1  ore  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iH>ie.  The  clei-k  wiU  pleajse  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
i)itx:eeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jKjve.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  the  Chair,  wider  the 
previous  order,  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GHirrro)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ROLL  CALL 

'  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Roll  Call, 
the  new.spaper  of  CHpltol  Hill,  is  20  years 
old. 

When  I  first  tame  to  Congress  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January  1957,  Roll  Call  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old  and  was  already  demon- 
strating some  of  the  qualities  which,  over 
the  years,  have  made  it  a  congi-essional 
Institution. 

At  that  time  Roll  Call  was  published 
every  other  week,  and  its  editor  and  pub- 
U.sher.  Sid  Yudain,  was  working  full  time 
as  a  special  a.sslstant  to  Congressman 
Albert  P.  Morano,  of  Connecticut. 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  fortitude  and 
foresight  to  start  a  newspaper  with  only 
an  idea  and  a  handful  of  dollars.  It  took 
ability,  dedication,  devotion,  and  a  very 
special  understanding  of  Congress  to 
build  that  dream  into  the  respected  and 
successful  newspaper  that  Roll  Call  has 
become. 

Mr.  Yudain  had  those  qualities.  No 
quality  has  been  more  Important  than 
his  understanding  of  Congress.  That 
makes  Roll  Call  unique  among  thousands 
of  publications  and.  peiiiaps.  explains 
why  Roll  Call  became  the  first  publica- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  to  succeed  in  the  186- 
year  history  of  Congress. 

Yudain  saw  in  the  Congress  on  Capitol 
Hill  a  community.  In  some  ways,  and 
s<Hnetlmes,  it  Is  the  most  important  com- 
munity in  the  world — made  up  of  persons 
from  all  geographical  areas  and  diverse 
backgrounds  who  are  engaged  in  a  com- 
mon pursuit 

Through  the  establishment  of  Roll 
Call,  Mr.  Yudain  sought  to  Instill  a  feel- 
ing of  commiuiity  spirit  and  to  weld  all 
those  in  the  le^slative  branch  Into  a 
cohesive  family.  Despite  political  differ- 
ences and  diverse  backgrounds.  I  think 
Mr.  Yudain  has  been  able  in  large  meas- 
ure to  accomplish  this  through  this 
newspaper. 

He  has  provided  Congi-ess  with  a  pro- 
fessional newspaper  with  a  "hometown" 
touch.  Those  of  us  who  center  our  lives 
about  the  Congress  and  Ciu;>itol  Hill  have 
been  able  to  keep  Infoi-med  of  what  was 
happening  off  the  floor,  get  to  know  our 
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colleagues   better,   and   get 
with  many  of  the  staffers  who 
members  of  Congress  and  who 
various   committees.   Realistic 
analysis,  congi-essional  scoops, 
.satire,  and  astute  predictions 
mixed  in  tlie  newspaper  with 
chatter,   personal   writeups   a 
times  even  pretty  pinups. 

To  his  credit,  Mr.  Yudain 
able  to  keep  tlie  newspaper 
san — in  a  hotbed  of  partisan  politics 
has  taken  editoi-ial  stands,  but 
ollection  he  has  never  ventured 
it  vote  on  any  legislation.  His 
of  Congress  has  been  tempera 
ceptable  because  it  has  come  f  r 
in"  and  its  ultimate  purpose  is 
the  image  and  prestige  of  Congi^s, 

The  heavier  the  workload  in 
the  less  time  we  have  to  keep 
what  goes  on  around  us.  Thanfs 
Yudain  and  Roll  Call  we  are 
this  every  Thursday. 

I  am  glad  to  salute  Mr 
Roll  Call  on  this  aimiversary 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  back  tli( 
der  of  my  timie. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pros 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ye.s. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pre 
wish  to  join  the  distiiiguislied 
Republican  leader  in  the  remar 
just  made  about  Mr.  Yudain 
Call. 

I  do  think  it  serves  a  ino.st  useful 
pose  and  I  am  delighted  to  be 
pant  on  this  anniversary  day. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 
bock  the  remainder  of  my  time 
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ROUTINE  MORNING 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Under  the  previous  ord4r, 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  triiasaction 
of  routine  morning  business 
ceed  IS  minutes,  with  statement 
limited  to  5  minutes  each 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRE  5IDENT 

Messages  from  the  Presiden  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicati  d  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  If  s  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 

As  In  executive  session.  th< 
Pi'esident  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al^n) 
before  the  Senate  messages 
President  of  the  United  States  si4)mitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were 
to  the  appropriate  committees 

(The  nominations  received  t4day 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
ings.) 


REPORT  ON  CONTINUING  feDUCA- 
TION  AND  THE  PART-TIM  E  STU- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-189) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before 
the  following  message  from  the  _ 
of  the  United  States,  which  was 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Welfare: 
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To  the  Cuitgress  of  the  United   States: 

1  heiewitli  transmit  the  Ninth  Umua] 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  ( Council 
on  Extension  and  Conthiuing  Edi  cation 
The  Council  is  authorized  by  Pi.  J9-329. 

The  Council  this  year  recomoiends  a 
number  of  legislative  changes  in  Title  1 
and  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educati  m  Act. 
I  know  that  the  Congress  will  vant  to 
discuss  these  recommendations  urther 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Sduca- 
tion,  and  Welfare  and  the  Comml  isioner 
of  Education  who  would  have  re  iponsi- 
bility  for  implementing  any  changes  in 
The  .statute. 

This  report  provides  a  perspective  and 
recommendations  which  are,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  particular  field  of  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  t  le  sub- 
ject of  continuing  education.  They  do  not 
reflect  the  Administration's  ]>olicies 
which  must  be  formed  in  the  cou  text  oi 
H  comprehensive  review  of  the  tot  il  Fed- 
eral role  in  education  and  othef  com- 
peting fields. 

I  appreciate  the  Coimcil's  concein  with 
its  special  responsibility  in  helpin(  to  re- 
late better  the  world  of  education  to  the 
world  of  work.  I  shall  await  with  i  iterest 
the  Counrjl's  further  thoughts  ih  that 
jegard. 

Gerald  R.  foKn. 

Tj.i.  WnjTr  House,  June  18, 197 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOT  SE 
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At  10:45  a.m.,  a  message 
House  of  Representatives,  delivet:ed 
Mr.  Beri-y,  one  of  its  reading 
noimced  that  the  House  has 
following  bills  and  johit  resolufon 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
Senate: 
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H.R.  4888.   An   Act  to  amend 
Business  Act   to  make  loans  avallt^le 
small  businesses  suffering  economic 
as  the  result  of  the  disruption  of  operations 
and  services  of  public  utUltles; 

H.R.  6387.  Au  Act  to  extend  the 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcfde 
Hs  amended,  for  three  months;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  499.  A  Joint  resolution 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLliiD    JOINT    HESOLTJTION    S 

The  message  also  annoimced 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrollec 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94)   to  extend 
90  days  the  expiration  date  of 
fense  Production  Act  of   1950 
extend  the  f  imding  of  the  Nationa 
mission  on  Pi'oductivlty  and  WorS 
ity  for  90  days. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  wds  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Vice  Pr^ident 


At  2:15  p.m.,  a  message  fron  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  dellveed  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerl  s,  an- 
noimced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tl  le  bill 
(H.R.  4005)  to  amend  the  Developi  aental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilitie  Con- 
struction Act  to  revise  and  extei  id  the 
progi-am  authorized  by  that  act;  requests 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on;  and  that  Mr.  Staggehs,  Mr. 
Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Preter,  Ml".  Sy- 
MiKcioN,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Waxw  n,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  BROVHn.L,  and  Mr.  H^tinos 
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were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senste 
nnd  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Allen)  : 

A  petition  from  several  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia seeking  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  cf  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5901.  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Education  Division  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
and  the  period  ending  Septem.ber  30.  1976, 
nnd  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  P4-198). 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  jtmend- 
nient : 

S.  1549.  A  bin  to  amend  tUe  FeUsral  Rules 
of  Evidence,  and  for  other  purpoces  (Rei)t. 
No.  94-199). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Comrr.ittee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments  to  title  I  and 
title  III  of  the  bUl; 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  C(-mtnittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  wit.ii  r'li  .^mend- 
ment  to  title  II  of  the  bill : 

HJl.  6900.  An  Act  to  piovide  a;i  ftdditional 
tiilrteen  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compeu&aticn  program 
and  the  special  unemployment  assistance 
program,  to  extend  the  speciKl  tinemploy- 
ment  assistance  program  lor  one  year,  and 
lor  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1^1-200  and 
Rept.  No.  94-208) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  CommUtee 
<>u  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent.  No.  94- 
201). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Commit 'ee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  160.  A  resolution  disapproviniu  con- 
f-lruction  projects  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  together  with  additional  and  minor- 
ity views  (Rept.  No.  94-202) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  ComaUttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  Coimty, 
Florida,  shall  be  mcluded  in  the  northern 
Judicial  district  of  Florida  (Rept.  No.  94- 
203). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  537.  A  blU  to  Improve  Judicial  machinery 
by  amending  the  requirement  for  a  tUree"- 
Judge  court  in  certain  ca^es  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-204) . 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  611.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Southeastern 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  94-205); 

S.J.  Res.  84.  A  Johit  resolution  to  authoriz« 
nad  request  the  President  to  proclaUu 
October  1975  as  "Hobby  Month"  (Rept.  No. 
94  206) ;  and 

S.  Res.  135.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
tl>?  designation  of  "Norwegi.m-American 
Dr. y"  (Rept.  No.  94-207) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  tlie  foUowhig 
iavorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Richard  L.  Thornburgh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General;  and 

James  H.  Henson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Ronald  E.  Oerevas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency; 
and 

Willard  H.  Meinecke,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Robert  L.  Martin,  of  Illinois,  io  be  a  Com- 
mitisioner  of  the  Commodity  Futm«s  Trad- 
ing Commission;  and 

James  D.  Keast,  ol  Missouri,  to  lie  Gen- 
eral Counsel  ol  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

(The  above  nomuiations  were  reported 
with  tlie  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. > 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
William  Rosson,  USA,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  that  grade  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Frederick  William  Boye.  Jr..  to  be  re- 
appointed to  the  active  ILst  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  in  tlie  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral. There  are  45  temporary  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  to  the  grade  of  major 
general — list  beginning  with  Latham 
and  ending  with  Rockwell — and  29  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general — list  beginning  with  Miller  and 
ending  with  Healy;  in  the  Army  Nation- 
al Guard  there  are  two  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  general — ^Brooks  and 
Shimer — and  Colonel  Clem  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Aimy  and  in  the  Army.  Brigadier 
General  Bhaskar  to  the  temporary  ap- 
pointment of  major  general,  and  four  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general— Kuttas. 
Parks,  Baker,  and  Augei-son.  In  the 
Navy,  Vice  Adm.  Douglas  Plate,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  that  giade: 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen.  Earl  E. 
Anderson.  USMC,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  that  grade,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  H.  Barrow.  USMC,  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
LesUe  E.  Brown,  USMC,  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general.  In  the  Air  Force, 
there  are  six  Ueutenant  generals  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list— Baker.  Car- 
son, Jr.,  O'Connor,  Miuphy,  Patterson, 
and  Pitts — and  Major  General  Shotts  to 
be  lieutenant  general.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  addition,  there 
are  382  in  the  Army  and  Reserve  of  the 
Army  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below; 
In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
706  to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below; 
in  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  203  for 
appohitment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below;  and,  in  the  Air  Force 
and  Reserve  of  tlie  Air  Force,  there  are 
56  appointments  to  tlie  grade  of  colonel 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 


ing again,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  He  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  tlie 
Congressional  Record  ol  May  16.  1975. 
May  21,  1975.  June  2.  1975.  June  6,  1975, 
and  June  10.  1975.  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceeding.s.  • 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  and  jouit  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  make  loans  available  for  small 
businesses  suffering  economic  injuries  es 
the  result  of  the  disruption  of  operatiors 
and  services  of  public  utilltief<:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs; 

HM.  6387.  Ai'  act  to  exLfud  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
HH  amended,  for  three  montlis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and 

HJ.  Res.  499.  A  joint  resolution  makii  t; 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


ENPOLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
tliat  on  today,  June  18.  1975,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  94 »  to  extend  by  90  days  the  expira- 
tion date  of  tlie  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  and  to  extend  the  funduig  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality  for  90  days. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  johit  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magmqson)  : 
S.  1967.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstal* 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Harter  Act  in  order 
to  provide  for  expeditious  claim  settling  pro- 
cedures to  facilitate  the  flow  of  freight  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  to  provide  shippers  with 
greater  security  against  monetary  loss,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1968.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain  mission 
societies  and  their  members  from  the  Fed- 
eral employment  tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   HARTKE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Beaix,  Mr.  Cannow,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr. 

CBANSTON,         Mr.         DOMENTCl,         Mr. 

Inoute.  Mr.  GoiDWATER,  Mr.  Jack- 
sow,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.   Mathias,   Mr. 
McOee,  Mr.   Pastore.   Mr.  Pearsok, 
Mr.  RiBicoFT,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Thcrmond,  Mr.  Tunnet, 
and  Kir.  Woxiams)  : 
S.  1969.  A  bUl  to  authorize  recomputation 
at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  pay  scales  in  effect   prior  to  January'  1. 
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1972.  and  for  other  pTnpoees.  Beferred  to  tba 
CommittM  OB  Armed  Senrtem 
By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  1970.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utte  28  of  the 
Uulted  States  Code  to  provide  that  informa- 
(.iou  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
VS.  cmats  be  made  avatlaMe  to  the  puIHlc, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Cbm- 
rr.'jrtiw  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD   (for  hlnuclf  and 

Mr.  Packwooo)  : 

S.  1071.  A  bill  to  designate  the  plaza  area 

of    the    Federal    building,    Portland,    Oreg., 

the  "Terry  Schmnk  PIszs.**  Referred  to  the 

Coaimlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  hln:sp>i  a;id  STr. 
Pfasson)  : 
S.  1972.  A  blU  to  amen>l  the  Airpoit  ami 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  a.s  amended, 
so  as  to  extend  the  airport  and  airway  de- 
velopment  program   authority.   Referrcft    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  INODYE: 
8.  1973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  F.y.ytort  Traile 
Act  and  for  other  purposes.  B^^ferred  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Commerce. 

8.  1974.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mailing  of 
absentee  voting  matter  free  of  po.stage.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oitice  and 
ClTll  Service. 

8.  1975.  A  bill  to  increase  i;h>»  criminal 
penalties  for  the  commision  of  a  crime  of 
vl<^ence  while  armed  with  a  tirearm.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  ( for  himself  and  Jlr. 
Hatfield)  : 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  establish  ftjj  educational 
institution  in  the  Unltc>d  States  fulfilling 
the  goal  of  the  Nasion'*  first  President, 
George  Waslii.igton,  to  further  the  under- 
."itandiiig  of  the  process  and  state  of  peace 
among  nations  and  cooperation  betvecn 
people;  to  consider  tlie  dimensions  of  peace- 
ful resolution  oT  dliferences  among  nations; 
to  train  students  in  the  process  of  peaceful 
resolution  of  differences;  to  inform  govern- 
mental leaders  of  peaceful  methods  of  con- 
flict resolution;  and  for  other  pmT>oees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BARTlfriT: 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  tncreaae  from  $1,000,000 
to  UOJOOO.000  the  exemption  from  Indxistrlal 
development  bond  treatment  for  certain 
small  issues.  Referred  to  the  C>)mmi>.t^e  on 
Finance. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTElODUCEb 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magitdsoh)  : 

S.  1M7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
CoBiDerce  Act  and  the  Barter  Act  in 
wder  to  provide  for  expeditious  daim- 
aettUng  proeedures  to  facilitate  the  flov 
of  freight  In  Interstate  commerce,  to  pro- 
vide dippers  with  greater  sccnrfty  aginst 
monetary  loss,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
CARGO  a.tiMB  tDrasntrnm  act 

ICr.  HARTKK.  lAr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Cargo  Claims  Adjust- 
ment Act  which  wottld  amend  section  20 
of  the  niteistate  Commerce  Act  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  by  which  claims  for 
ioes  and  damage  to  goods  carried  by  reg- 
ulated common  caxrieri  can  be  settled, 
and  to  provide  diippers  vltb  gr^iter  pro- 
tection agaln^  flnandal  kes. 

Every  year,  the  carriage  of  freight 
across  the  country  causes  losses  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  individual  Incidents.  The 
problems  only  begin  with  the  «"^y»|  »><pi^ 
for  cturently  there  are  no  unifonn  and 
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adeqtiate  procedtires  for  _ 
filed  by  shippers  against  .. 
now  stands,  when  a  shipper  . 
with  a  cai-rier,  he  may  hav ; 
idea  how  the  carrier  is  going 
it  and.  if  the  can'ier  rejects 
the  shipper  may  not  even  kn4w 
claim  was  rejected.  At  that 
.shipper's  usual  i-ecourse  is 
case  into  court  and  absorb  ._, 
pense.s  and  delay  while  tying 
judicial  resources  for  a  relat 
individual  claim.  Even  if  the  s 
vails  in  court,  getting  paynv»i^t 
caiTier  may  pose  additional 
delay.  In  all,  the  current 
senders  delay,  confusion, 
that  d.)3s  little  to  serve  the 
either  the  shipper  or  the  car 
The  Interstate  CommeiTe 
has  monitored  this  situation 
the  past  few  years  and  has 
bring  refonn  to   the  area 
claims. 

During  the  early  days  of 
the  Commission  proposal  s, 
lative  language  which  would 
adjudicated  authority  in   th< 
stance  in  the  Commission  foi 
such  cargo  claims.  This  bill 
duced  by  request.   Senator 
also  introduced  a  bill  which 
allowed  carriers  to  propose  __ 
pute  settling  mechanisms  whicf 
called  into  play  to  handle 
and  damage  claims,  provided 
state  Commerce  Commission 
the  mechanism. 

The  bin  that  I  am  introdull 
builds  on  Senator  Magnuson 
provides  that  a  claim  for 
shipper  against  a  carrier  „ 
a  claim  for  the  recovery  of 
attorney's  fees  unless  both 
and  shipper  agree,  in  advance 
a  final  claims -settling  procei 
by  the  ICC  or  operated  by 
with  the  approval  of  the  ICC 
sets  specific  minimum  standards 
claims-settling  procedures. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the 
move  quickly  to  establish 
claims-settling  procedures  „. 
i«d  to  do  so  and  that  these 
will  significantly  reduce  the 
conftisi<Mi    that    currently 
claims-collection    areas, 
they  will  be  able  to  use  a 
adopted  by  the  ICC.  The  bill 

diosen  procedure  to  be  a _. 

shot  affair  because  the  averag  > 
small— somewhere  In  the  nei 
of  $100— and  does  not  require 
lengthy  litigation  to  solve. 

The  minimum  standards  set 
bill  and  the  -nonltorhig  work  ^ 
tenJiite  Commerce  Commissia  i 
smre  that  carrier-created  claim  s-, 
"oechanlsms  win  be  independe  nit 
sponsoring  carrier,  wiU  be  end* 
sufficient  power  to  gather  the 
information  to  handle  claims, 
be  proDeriy  explained  to  ^_ 
peas  before  a  binding  agreonen 

Pnan  the  carrier's  standpoin  t, 
will  enhance  carrier  autonomy  j^ 
Ine  ttiem  to  create  a  medianis  n 
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claims  settling,  the  proposed 

the  additional  advantage  of 
congestion  in  the  court  systo 
most  of  the  claims  are  smaU, 

will  help  the  courts  avoid  -^ 

limited  resom-ces  on  individual 
that  are  relatively  insignificant. 

The  bin  wiU  also  significantly 
the  .shipper's  protection 

loss  by  authorizing  the 

meice  Commission  to  require 
late  sux-ety  bonds,  insurance 
similar  devices  from  regulated  _ 
insure  tliat  all  just  claims  can 

Because  this  bill  will  help 
pers  and  caniers  and  shotild 
oral  benefits  in  the  form  of 
transportation  service  and . 
congestion,  I  ask  that  it  be 
and  serious  coiisideration 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
.sent  that   the   bill   be   printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
lollow.s : 

S.  1967 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Rciirfsantatives  of  the  United 
America   in  Conffress  assembled. 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cargo 
ju.stment  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  20  of  the 
nierce   Act    (49    U.S.C    20)    is   . 
Adding  t!ie?etj  the  following  new  ^_. 
"(13(a)  An  action  at  law  for  loss 
or  Injury  under  Ssction  20(11)  of  . 
state  Commerce  Act  may  include  a 
the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees,  « 
defendant  common  carrier,  railroad, 
portation  company  shall  have  filed 
Commission,  printed  and  kept  open 
iiispection  tariffs  or  schedules 
that,  upon  the  complainant's  a^j, 
timllarly  bound.   It   shall   accept 
without    further    Judicial    procee™ 
adjudication  of  liabflity  and  of  th« 
of  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  be 
Commission    or,    alternatively 
under   Informal   dispute   settiemen ; 
dures.  Including  arbitration,  as  i 
been  published  in  such  tariffs  or 
and  approved  with  or  without 
or  alteration  by  the  Commission  , 
subparagraph  (b)  of  the  section, 
the  shipper,  as  part  of  a  contract 
siiipment  of  goods,  agrees  to  claln 
mlnation  by  the  Commission  or  by 
rler's  approved  Informal  dispute- 
procedure.  Nothing  herein  shall  d, 
claimant  of  any  remedy  or  right 
action  in  lieu  of  agreeing  to  dete;. 
by  the  Commission  or  to  Informal 
settle.-nent  procedures  according  to 
of  the  carrier's  tariffs  on  file  with 
mission,   (b)   No  dispute  settling  ^ 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Commislsoi  i 
proved    by    the    Commission    for 
rarrier  or  carriers  unie«  it  .. 
fills  the  following  objectives. 

(1)  the  dlsptrte-settllng  procedure 
simple,  expeditlotts,  effective,  In 
convenient  for  the  use  of  any  . 
ping  or  sending  property  that  Is' 
by  8  carrier.  Such  a  procetfnre 
signed  so  as  to  prevent  a  carrier  ... 
any  special  advantage  in  any  case 
the  elalmcnt  resides  or  does  b 
place  distant  from  the  carrierls 
other  place  of  business. 

(2)  The  dlsp'a'te.^rtUlBg^  . 

provide  for  adeqiiat*  notlee  <tf  the 
of  the  dispute-fletUlne  procedure, 
clear,  easy-to-read,  accurately  wi. 
mary  of  the  steps  involved  In  iMhag 
dure  and  of  any  forms  or  inforiBatlM 
sary  for  initiating  and  prosecuting 
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Such  summary  shall  be  given  to  eUl{q>ers  lie- 
fore  any  contract  becomes  binding  and  in 
.idcquate  time  to  allow  for  an  informed  deci- 
.sion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  shipper  will 
.ntree  to  be  bound  by  such  procedure. 

(3)  Each  individual  who  Is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  an  approved  dit-pute-settling 
procedure,  to  arbitrate  or  otherwise  settle 
ijMuns,  shall  not  be  subject  to  control  by 
tlie  carrier  or  carriers  sponsoring  the  proce- 
ihire.  The  procedure  shaU  ensure  that  such 
peri-on  or  persons  cho.sen  to  settle  the  claims 
shall  be  authorized  and  able  to  obtain  any 
material  and  relevant  information  to  the 
fKlent  necessary  to  proper  decision-making 
p.iid  to  the  extent  necessary  to  collect  and 
preserve  sufficient  statistical  and  other  in- 
formation about  claims  to  facilitate  con- 
tinuous oversight  by  the  Commissloi-  ;-nd 
periodic  Commission  investigations. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Commis.'-ioii.  two 
or  more  carriers  may  Join  together  in  ti-eat- 
ing,  maintalnhij;  and  sharing  the  costs  of 
a  dispute-settling  procedure.  Tlie  Commls. 
si  on  shall  approve  a  procedure  for  a  period 
<'f  tip  to  three  years,  subject  to  renewal  for 
an  additional  period  upon  prool  oi  satisfac- 
tory performance.  The  Commis.^;on  may  in- 
ie:-.tlgate,  at  any  time,  the  functioning  of 
any  approved  dispute-.settliag  procedure  and 
?i'py  suspend  or  revoke  its  appro\'fil  for  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  requirements  ol  the  Con.- 
julssion.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  219  of  the  Im*i>.tBte  Coni- 
ruerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  319)  is  amended  by 
delethig  therefrom  the  words  "and  (12i," 
lidding  a  comma  after  the  words  ".section  20 
(11),"  rnd  taserting  after  that  comma  the 
words  "(12),  and  (13).". 

Sec.  4.  Section  413  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
luerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1013)  is  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  in  the  two  places  in  wliich 
they  appear  i.  the  first  .sentence  of  that 
paragraph  the  words  "and  (12)."  adding  a 
comma  after  the  words  "section  20(11),"  and 
inserting  after  that  comma  the  words  "(12), 
and  (13).". 

Sic.  5.  The  Barter  Act  (46  U.S.C.  190-196) 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the 
eiid  thereof,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  197.  All  actions  brought  to  recover 
the  value  of  property  lost,  damaged,  injured, 
or  delayed  while  being  transportated  by  a 
carrier  subject  to  part  in  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  may  include  a  claim  for  the 
recovery  of  attorney's  fees,  unless  the  de- 
fendant common  carrier,  railroad,  or  trans- 
portation company  shall  have  filed  with  the 
Commission,  printed  and  kept  open  to  public 
inspection  tariffs  or  schedules  giving  notice 
that,  upon  the  complainant's  agreeing  to  be 
similarly  bound.  It  shall  accept  as  final,  with- 
out further  Judicial  proceedings,  an  adjudi- 
cation of  liability  and  of  the  amount  of  loss, 
damage,  or  Injury  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission or,  altsrnatlvely,  arrived  at  under  in- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  including  arbi- 
tration, as  shall  have  been  published  in  such 
tariffs  or  schedules  and  approved  with  or 
without  modification  or  alteration  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  (13)  (b) 
of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  20)  and  unless  the  shipper,  as  part 
of  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of  goods, 
agrees  to  clsdms  determmatlon  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  the  carrier's  approval  informal 
dispute  settlement  procedure." 

Sec  a.  Section  20  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  20)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
establish  necessary  or  appropriate  requhe- 
ments  to  assure  that  claimants  who  are  en- 
titled to  recover  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
property,  arising  out  of  or  In  the  coiu«e  of 
performance  of  a  transportation  servioe  sub- 
ject to  this  part,  do  in  fact  recover  for  such 
damage  or  loss.  Such  requirements  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  filing  require- 
ments, insurance  requirements,  prerequisites 


to  qualifying  as  a  self -insurer,  and  require- 
ments for  bonding,  surety,  and  other  security 
arrangements.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  304  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  904)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"(f)  the  Commission  is  authorii^ed  to 
establish  necessarj'  or  appropriate  require- 
ments to  assure  that  claimants  who  are  en- 
titled to  recover  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
property,  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  oi 
performaiK-e  of  a  transportation  service 
subject  to  this  part,  do  in  fact  recover  for 
such  damage  or  loss.  Such  requirements  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  flUng  re- 
quirements, insurance  requirements,  prereq- 
liisires  to  qualifying  a?  a  self-insurer,  and 
requirements  for  bonding,  surely.  »nfl  niher 
.tffiiviiy  arrangements.". 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  laes.  A  bill  to  amend  thr:  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certaui 
niii;.>ion  societies  and  their  members 
tioni  the  Federal  employment  tax.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
niittpe  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
tide  the  same  standing  and  privileges 
untier  the  U.S.  tax  l-vs  to  mission- 
aries of  the  Protestant  faith  as  pres- 
ently is  accorded  to  members  of  Roman 
Catliolic  religious  orders  and  Christian 
Science  practitioners. 

According  to  this  propo.sal,  Protestant 
mi.s.«!ionaries  and  mission  societies  which 
are  .sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with  one  or 
moip  churches  or  church  denominations 
and  the  majority  of  the  activities  of 
which  are  conducted  in  or  directed  at 
pei-sons  in  foreign  countries  ai-e  not  liable 
for  tlie  payroll  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
3101  and  3111  of  the  code.  The  proposals 
are  directed  toward  including  these  so- 
cieties within  the  exemption  from  the 
above  taxes  which  is  alreadv  provided  by 
section  3121  of  the  code  for  Roman  Cath- 
olic religious  orders  and  Christian  St-i- 
ence  practitioners. 

For  many  years  the  members  of  the 
mission  societies  have  been  uncertam  as 
to  the  applicability  of  these  taxes  to  their 
organizations.  Some  have  viewed  them- 
selves as  "self-employed  individuals" 
while  others  in  analogous  positions  have 
been  faced  with  conflicting  opinions  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  must  act  as  "em- 
ployers" and  pay  the  taxes  imposed  im- 
der  the  law.  Such  ambiguities  shoidd  not 
be  prolonged,  and  it  is  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  this  bill  to  resolve  them. 

Sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  common]^  referred  to  as 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act — ^FICA— impose  taxes  in  order  to 
fund  the  Federal  social  security  and  hos- 
pital insurance  system.  Section  3101  of 
the  code  imposses  a  tax  on  individual 
employees  for  their  share  of  the  total 
contribution  to  such  system,  while  sec- 
tion 3111  of  the  code  imposes  a  tax  on 
employers  for  their  share  of  the  total 
contributions  to  such  system.  In  order 
for  liability  to  ai-ise  for  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  provided  imder  either  section 
3101  of  the  code  or  section  3111  of  the 
code,  the  "wages"  paid  to  an  individual 
by  an  employer  must  be  paid  "with  re- 
spect to  employment"  and  if  any  remun- 


eration is  to  be  considered  "wages" — as 
defined  in  section  3121(a)  of  the  Code — 
for  purposes  of  sections  3101  and  3111  of 
the  code,  such  remuneration  must  ba 
"for  employment." 

If  any  remuneration  given  to  an  hidi- 
vidual  by  an  employer  is  not  for,  or  with 
respect  to,  employment,  than  no  tax  i« 
due  under  either  sections  3101  or  3111  or 
the  code.  In  that  case,  the  mdiiidual 
may  quality  to  make  contributions  to 
the  Federal  social  security  and  hospital 
insurance  s.vstem  by  paying  the  tax  im- 
posed on  .self -employment  income  by  sec- 
tion 1401  of  the  code,  commonly  referret! 
to  as  the  Self -Employment  Contributioi  i 
Act.  and  no  tax  is  impo.sed  on  the 
employer. 

Section  3121  <bi  of  the  code  provides 
an  exception  as  to  both  sections  3101  and 
3111  of  the  code,  namely  that  remunera- 
tion is  not  to  be  considei-ed  as  received  or 
paid  with  respect  to  employment  if  it  is 
for  "sei-vice  performed  by  a  duly  or- 
dained, commissioned,  or  licensed  minis- 
ter of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministrj'  or  by  a  member  of  a  religious 
order  in  the  exercise  of  duties  required 
by  such  ordei'."  Tlie  mLssion  societies  and 
the  missionaries  assert  that  they  should 
fall  within  tliis  exception. 

The  mLssion  societies  contend  that  the.\- 
are  "religious  ordei-s  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  setlion  3121(b>  (8mA>  of  the  code 
and  that  tlieir  missionaries  are  member- 
of  a  religious  order  perfoi-ming  duties 
requhed  by  tlie  society.  Alternativelj',  the 
mission  societies  assert  that  if  they  are 
not  technically  "religious  orders"  vi'ithin 
the  meaning  of  that  term,  they  are  wi 
akin  to  a  religious  order  that  they  should 
be  separately  named  in  section  3121  (b» 
(8)  (A)  and  enjoy  the  same  exceptions 
as  are  enjoyed  by  religious  oixiers. 

Tire  same  language  in  section  3121  <b> 
(8)  (A)  of  the  code  which  would  ex- 
clude missionary  service  from  the  term 
"employment"  in  sections  3101,  3111,  and 
3121(a)  of  the  code  would  classify  the  in- 
come from  such  service  as  self -employ- 
ment income  and  subject  to  contribu- 
tion by  the  benefits  to  the  missionary 
under  the  Self-Employment  Contribu- 
tion Act,  IRC,  section  1401.  If  tlie  mis- 
sionaries serving  the  mission  societies 
are  covered  mider  section  1401  of  the 
code,  rather  than  under  sections  3101 
and  3111,  the  result  of  this  treatment  Ls 
that  fimds — othei-wise  payable  by  the  so- 
cieties under  section  3111  of  the  code  as 
taxes— are  released  for  the  societies* 
charitable  purposes  without  sacrificing 
contributions  by  or  benefits  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  mis- 
sion societies  considered  herein  are  eli- 
gible for  and  most  have  already  been  de- 
termined to  be  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come tax  pursuant  to  sections  501(a) 
and  501(c)(3)  of  the  code.  In  addition, 
they  are  not  required  to  file  annual  in- 
formation returns  pursuant  to  Income 
Tax  Regulation  1.6033-2(g)  (1)  (iv>. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  mission  so- 
cieties contend  that  they  are  religious 
orders  and  that  the  missionaries  work- 
ing under  their  auspices  are  members  of 
a  religious  order  performing  duties  re- 
quired by  such  order  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3121  (b)  (8)  (A)  of  the  code.  The 
societies  base  this   contention  on  the 
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fact  that  the  stractore  and  functton  of 
a  missionaiy  soclet^r  and  a  rellirious  order 
are  identical  and  tliat  the  only  dtfTerence 
tliat  may  exist  between  these  two  types 
oi  c^ganizations  lies  in  the  structure  of 
»he  .stjoirsoring  churcli  and  not  In  the  re- 
>:t;iaiis  ordeis  or  niissionai-y  societies 
tjieniselves. 

Tlie  'n-easxiiw  Department  lias  suited 
in:>t  the  term  "religious  order"  means  a 
monastic  bixitheihood  or  society;  a  re- 
i^cious  bod  J"  an  aggiegate  of  sepai-at« 
fomuiuaities  living  under  a  distinctive 
rule,  discipline  or  constitution.  (Docu- 
ment No.  5586(12-65)  Social  Security 
Coverage  for  Clergymen  and  Religions 
Worl'vCKi  Abroad.) 

Tlie  mission  societies  ar.sart  that  they 
meet  the  definition  of  a  religioas^  oi-der 
provided   in   the  Treasury  publication. 
They  are  religious  bodies  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  separate  commimities  living  \n\- 
der  tlieir  own  constitutions,  stated  beliefs 
and   pui-pose-s   that  driaw   missionaiies 
from  various  religious  communities  of 
the  Protestant  church  who  combine  to 
present  Christianity  and  the  teaching.s 
of  the  Gosi^el  throughout  the  world.  They 
depend  on  their  autonomy  from  denom- 
inational restrictions  to  facilitate  their 
rnisslonai-y  work,  but,  at  the  same  time 
the  local  churches  provide  financial  sup- 
poi-t  and  missionniies  for  their  work. 
Their  relation.ship  to  the  local  chm-ches 
that  pix)vide  missionaries  is  similar  to 
the  relationship  of  Catholic  or  Protestant 
religious     orders     to     their    respective 
churches  in  that  In  order  to  accomplish 
their  Intended  purposes  they  are  sep- 
arate bodies  and  free  from  direct  church 
supervision  and  yet  still   dedicated  to 
carrying  out  the  pi-ogi-ams  of  their  aflSl- 
iated  churches.  The  societies,  although 
autonwnous,  are  still  bound  within  the 
confines  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  are 
the  Evangelical  Protestant  churches  from 
which  they  draw  their  missionaries. 

The  fact  that  the  missionaries  are 
"members"  of  the  societies  and  are  doing 
the  work  required  by  them  is  obvious. 
The  Income  tax  regulations  are  clear  that 
all  duties  required  of  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  qualify  as  "duties  required 
by  snch  order"  regardless  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  service: 

Service  performed  by  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  m  the  exerclae  of  ttmiea  re- 
quired by  such  order  tnclndea  an  duties 
required  at  th«  member  by  the  order.  ReK. 
#31.3iai(b)(8)-l(d). 

A  detailed  comparison  between  re- 
ligious order  and  missionary  societies 
may  be  drawn  as  follows: 

Fiist.  Membership  preparation.  Both 
are  selective,  requiring  that  potential 
members  agi-ee  to  abide  by  the  rules  of 
the  order.  Mission  societies  further  re- 
quire a  certain  level  of  training. 

Second.  Vows.  In  somewhat  different 
form  members  of  both  groups  agree  to 
obey  and  abide  by  the  principles  of  the 
organization. 

TTilrd.  Control  by  the  order  or  so- 
ciety. The  type  of  control  reflects  the 
diffei-ent  form  of  church  government. 
Numeious  mission  societies  reflect  the 
congregational  polity  of  their  constitu- 
ent churches. 

Fourth.  Discipline  and  membership 
revocation.  Both  groups  are  firm  In  their 
control  and  discipline  of  membership. 
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Dismissal  may  be  exercised  if 
disobeys  the  rules  or  changes 
to  an  unreconcilable  position. 

Fifth.  Relationship  to  the 
Members  of  religious  orders 
bers  of  missiouai*y  societies  .. 
bei-ship  in  b-^th  the  church  an 
society  or  order.  In  either 
membei-s  have  a  prior  re.spon 
their  churcli. 

Sixtli.  Liviiis  ailowauoe.  Mi 
-eligioas  ordei-s  and  luissionarj 
are  provided  basic  financial 
Tion  to  be  .sure  their  needs  are 
S^^venth.  Retirement.  Once  i 
o:  either  proup  reaches  the  oge 
luent,  the  order  or  .society  c 
iiave   tiie   responsibility   of 
'■\icli  ine-nber  for  the  i-cinaii 
lile. 

It  is  evident,  then,  tliat  tho 
and  function  of  a  religious 
missionary    society,    as    well 
r'^lationship      with      their 
churches,  are  identical.  The  __ 
cnce,  if  any,  hes  in  the  structu 
rnonsoring  churches  themselves 
rveu-handed  treatment  of  orga  ; 
I'gion  should  require  that  the  m 
>ocieties  be  given  the  .same  trea 
-veligious  orders.  It  is  submitted 
bill  I  am  introducing  today 
this  desh-e  for  even  handed 
rnd  should  be  adopted  in  the  _. 
the  fair  and  equitable  .idminis 
tlio  U.S.  tax  laws. 

Mi'.  Pi-esident,  I  as: 
sent  U:at  the  hill  b 
Rfcord. 

Tliei-e  being  no  objection,  the 
oi"dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

8.  1069 
Be  It  c^iactcd  bjf  the  Senate  and 
Representatives  of  the  United  I 
America  in  Congress  tusemblcd,  Tba 
tlon  1402  of  the  Internal  RcTCnuc 
1954  (relating  to  definitions  for 
self -employment  Income)    is  an 

U  >  by  striking  out  "or  a  membei 
li(,'iotis  order"  !n  6ribsect4on  (a)  (8) 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
ber  of  a  religious  order,  or  a 
mission  society", 

(2)  by  etrlking  out  "or  by  a 
a  religious  order  in  the  exercise 
required  by  euch  order"  In  subs 
(4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
and  "by  a  member  of  a  religious  oi. 
exercise  of  duties  required  by  such 
by  a  member  of  a  ml.=slon  society  in 
out  his  missionary  duties;",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  a  meml>ei 
liglous  order    (other   than   a 
rellgiouB  order  who  has  taken  a  vol 
erty  as  a  member  of  snch  order)  or' 
.section  (eXD  and  inserting  in  lien 
comma  and  "a  member  of  a  i 

(other  than  a  member  of  a „_ 

who  has  taken  a  vow  of  poverty  as  a 
of  such  order),  or  a  member  of 
society,    or". 

(b)  Section  3121  of  such  Code 
definition  for  the  ftderal   I 
tnbtitlous  Act)  Is  amended — 

<1>  by  striking  out  "or  by  a 
<v  religious  order  la  the  exercise  of 
quired  by  such  order,"  In  sub^ectloi 
(A)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
and  "by  a  member  of  a  mission 
carrying  out  of  his  missionary 
a  member  of  a  rdlglous  order  in 
else  of  duties  reqioired  by  such  orde 

(2)  by  a  fining  at  the  eiid  tliere<Df  th 
jng   new   subsection: 
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"(s)  Mission  SocnrrY.— For  r  — 
this  chapter  and  <*fq)ter  2,  the  term 
society'  means  an  organization  ^ 
exempt  from  taxation  trader  section 
and — 

"(1)  Is  «^onsored  by  one  or  more 
.>r  church  denominations,  and 

"(2)  more  than  one-half  the  a< 
which  ore  the  support  and  admins 
vcl}»Tloii3  missionary  activities 
.)r     directed     ?.t     Individuals     In, 
<.r>untrie.s.". 

fc)  Sc-tiou  210  or  the  Social  Se-m 
:rf>};if}>iy  to  dcjiiiition  of  er^iplovm 
•  liiiertdPtl — 

(1)   hj-  ?t- jM-  g  otit  "or  by  a  nv?ml 
.-n'jgious  order  in  the  exercis?  of 
qulrea  by  such  order,"  In  su 
^■8)  (A)  and  iU'serting  in  lieu  thereof  „ 
irid  'Dy  a  member  of  a  mission  soclet, 
van-yiiig  out  of  his  missionary  duties,' 
member  of  a  religious  order  in  the 
'if  duties  required   by  such  order.' 

f2)  by  addl:i;j  at  the  end  thereof 
.'owing  new  subsection : 

"ip)  The  term  'mission  .society' . 
>;-^anJ7ation  which  Is  exempt  from 
•inder  section  501  (a)  or  tlie  Internal 
Code  of  1954  and  — 

"(1)  1*  sponsored  by  one  or  more 
•ji-  church  denominations,  and 
"(2)   more  than  one-half  the  ac 

wliich  are  the  support  and 

religious  mi.ssioni^ry  activities 

or     directed     at     Individuals     Jn, 

conniries.". 

(d)  Section  211  of  such  Act  (rela 
:  el r- employment)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  a  member 
JJgions  order"  in  .subsection  (a)  (7) 
.sertiyg  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  '     . 
ber  oi  a  religious  order,  or  a  membi  r 
mission  society",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  by  a  ... 
religious  order  in  the  exercise  of 
quired  by  .such  order; "  In  subsection 
and  lij.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  a  com 
"by  a  member  of  a  religious  order  in 
ercise  of  duties  required  by  such  ordei 
a  member  of  a  mission  society  in  c 
his  missionary  duties; ". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by 
(a)    and   (d)   shaH  be  effective  only 
case  of  taxable  years  beginning  after 
ber  31,  1975,  and  the  amendments  n. 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  effccti 
with  respect  to  services  performed 
oember  31, 1975. 
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By  Mi-.  HARTKE  (for 

Beall,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Mr.    Ckanston,   Mr    __ 
Mr.  iNOtTTE,  Mr.  GoldwatSr 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr 
IHIA3,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  RandolpE 
RraicoPF,  Mr.  Hugh  Scot  r 
Stone.  Mr.  THVitMOND,  Mr 
NTT,  and  Mr.  WittiAMs) : 


S.  1969.  A  bill  to  authorize 

tion  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of 
bers  and  former  members  of  Ok 
formed  services  whose  retired  pay  k 
puted  on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  In 
prior  to  January  1,  1972,  and  for 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commi 
Armed  Sei-vices. 


RECOaiFDTATIOJI  OF  iOLirARt  BEXUnntlEIlT 
BH»E»1TS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it 
considerable  pride  that,  on  behalf 

self  and  20  disttoguished 

introduce  leglslatkm  providing 
recomiputatlon    of    mfmary    re_.. 
benefits.  This  legislation  addresses 
to  a  major  Inequity  In  oiur  society 
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one  whose  resolution  In  a  satisfactory 
manner  has  been  thwarted  by  a  long 
series  of  parliamentary  teclmlcalitles. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  recomputation  legislation.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  been  forced  to  attach 
it  as  an  amendment  to  various  miUtary 
procurement  bills.  Eacli  time  this  has 
occurred,  the  Senate  has  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  amendment  which  was  hi- 
variably  dropped  hi  conference  with  the 
House.  Objection  to  its  inclusion  has  been 
on  the  ground  of  germaneness.  It  should 
be  added  that  identical  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  as  many  as  one-tliird  of 
the  total  niembei-ship.  Most  distressingly, 
it  has  failed  to  be  reported  upon  favor- 
ably by  the  relevant  committee. 

Tills  session,  we  have  eschewed  the 
option  of  introducing  recomputation  as 
an  amendment.  Increasingly,  that  has 
become  an  exercise  la  futility;  a  pro 
forma  ballet  without  music  tirat  al- 
lowed— critics  have  argued — Senatoi-s  to 
vote  for  the  measure  fully  confident  that 
the  piper  would  never  have  to  be  paid. 
This  session,  I  am  introducing  recompu- 
tation as  a  separate  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
be  disposed  toward  serious  consideration 
Should  the  bill  be  reported  and  acted 
upon  favorably  by  tlie  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  required  to 
give  serious  and  thorough  attention  to 
recomputation.  Even  though  one-third  of 
the  House  Members  have  been  cospon- 
601S  of  identical  legislation,  there  has 
never  been  a  Hoitse  vote. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  me — perliaps,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  intimately  hivolved 
with  recomputation  for  so  long— to  hear 
the  remark  that  it  benefits  primarily 
groups  who  are  already  well  off.  That, 
Ml'.  President,  is  absolutely  unti-ue.  The 
simple  fact  is  tliat  over  50  percent  of 
military  retirees  who  retired  before  1968 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000,  the 
national  poverty  level.  Over  half  of  our 
pre- 1968  military  retirees  live  in  poverty. 
The  thought  is  outrageous.  It  is  an  in- 
justice that  cannot  be  tolerated  by  any 
fair-minded  person. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  or  the  Defense  Department 
to  pauperize  the  men  and  women  who  de- 
toted  their  Uves  to  the  service  of  their 
country  when  the  century  old  practice  of 
periodic  recomputation  was  ended  In 
1958.  But  that  has  been  the  effect,  and  it 
is  now  time  to  rectify  ttie  mistake.  We 
cannot  continue  a  system  that  drives  re- 
tired military  men  to  charity  and  wel- 
fare. Military  commissaries  redeem  food 
stamps  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  million  per 
month. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  military  re- 
th'ees  affected  by  this  legislation  are  en- 
listed men  and  NCO's,  not  officers.  Col- 
onels and  Navy  captains  constitute  only 
5.3  percent  of  the  affected  group,  while 
generals  and  admirals  represent  only 
four-tenths  of  1  percent.  In  total  num- 
bei-s,  only  30  general  officers  would  be  af- 
fected to  the  extent  of  receiving  the  full 
benefits  of  recomputation.  In  posing  the 
argimient  in  this  manner.  I  seek  only  to 
dispel  the  myth  surroimding  recomputa- 
tion; colonels  and  admirals  are  no  less 
entitled  to  justice  than  anyone  else  In 
our  society. 
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Through  1958,  It  was  traditional  to  re- 
compute retii-ement  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  increases  in  active  duty  pay  scales.  Be- 
cause of  continual  uiigrading,  the  older 
and  newer  retiree  were  kept  on  an  equal 
footing.  Beginning  in  1958,  the  system 
was  changed— a  change  tiiat  was  for- 
malized in  legislation  in  1963 — in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  only  the  relative 
puichasing  power  of  the  retiree  at  tlie 
moment  of  retirement.  When  a  man  re- 
tired, his  retirement  was  computed  on 
the  basis  of  active  duty  pay  scales  hi 
effect  at  tiiat  time  with  no  provision  for 
future  recomputation.  To  maintain  pur- 
chasing power,  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment factor  based  upon  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  evolved. 

Because  of  the  new  approach,  hicreas- 
ingly  greater  disparities  in  retirement 
benefits  are  in  evidence.  Tlie  unintended 
consequence  of  tlie  legislation  was  to 
create  a  multiple  class  system  among 
mihtai-y  retirees.  Each  succeeding  group 
of  retirees  receives  more  in  retirement 
benefits  than  those  precedhig  it.  The 
d.'.'^tinctions  are  invidious  and  bear  no 
relationship  to  anything  but  chance  and 
timmg. 

For  example,  a  master  sergeant  with 
?A  years  of  service  who  retired  before 
June  1,  1958  would  receive  S388  a  month 
in  retirement  benefits;  a  master  sergeant 
v/ith  the  identical  service  who  retired 
after  November  1,  1972  would  receive 
$590"  a  montli.  The  difference  is  $208  a 
montli.  or  54  percent.  Furthermore,  tlie 
new  system  under  wliich  retirement 
benefits  are  linked  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  serves  to  further  deepen  the 
disparities  and  to  emphasize  the 
inequity. 

Take  a  retu-ee  who  receives  $400  a 
month  and  his  counteiiiart  who  retired 
later  and  receives  $600,  the  CPI  formula 
accentuates  the  disparity.  A  5  percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  translates 
into  an  additional  $20  a  month  for  the 
older  retiree  and  $30  a  month  for  the 
newer  retiree.  Whereas  the  disparity  be- 
fore the  increase  was  $200,  it  is  now 
increased  to  $210.  Each  new  increase  will 
further  increase  the  difference  by  an 
ever-escalating  amount. 

It  is  usual  for  the  Congress  to  include 
"grandfather"  clauses  in  legislation  that 
reverses  a  long-standing  practice  that 
win  operate  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  had  reasonable  expectations  of  being 
beneficiaries.  In  the  case  of  military 
retirees,  no  such  provisions  were  made. 
The  time  for  such  remedial  legislation  is 
running  out.  Between  1972  and  1974,  for 
example,  the  Retired  Officers'  Associa- 
tion lost  5,500  members  because  of  death. 
The  recomputation  legislation  that  I 
am  hitroducing  today  Is  nulte  simple. 
First,  it  applies  to  retirees  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  60  or  who  have  been 
determined  to  have  30  percent  disability. 
Second,  it  provides  for  a  one-time  recom- 
putation of  benefits  based  upon  active  pay 
scales  in  effect  on  January  1, 1972.  Third, 
it  is  effective  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment. 

Program  costs  have  been  computed 
by  the  Defense  Department  usuig  con- 
servative actuarial  assumptions.  Sinee 
the  computer  runs  were  made,  a  signif- 
icant niunber  of  retirees  have  died,  re^ 
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dncing  both  the  first  year  and  llfethne 
costs  of  the  recomputation.  But  using 
that  data,  the  cost  for  1076  will  be  $488 
million.  The  lifetime  cost  will  approach 
$19  billion  if  we  assume  that  the  last 
retiree  will  die  in  the  year  2048.  Putthsg 
this  figure  In  perspective,  It  represents 
less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of 
our  military  manpower  costs  over  the 
next  73  years. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  tlie  Recopjj  at  this  point, 
together  with  four  supporting  docu- 
ments: a  New  York  Tfanes  article  from 
April  22,  1975,  an  open  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  a  chart  Illustrating 
pay  differentials  among  retirees,  axid  the 
testimony  of  Col.  George  Heimrikus  be- 
fore the  Defense  Manpower  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Mil  and 
n-aterial  wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S. 1963 
Ee  it  enotiicil  bg  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
n-^presctitativc.i  of  the  United  States  •/ 
America  in  Congress  aasembied.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
member  or  former  member  of  a  uniformed 
Eervlce  (1)  who  la  sixty  years  of  age  or  old« 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  be- 
comes sixty  years  of  age  after  «uch  date.  Is 
i"etlred  for  reasons  oiher  than  physic*!  dls- 
abUlty  and  Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  com- 
puted under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  Jn  eifect 
before  January  1,  1972.  or  (2)  who  is  entWed 
to  retired  pay  for  physical  dlsibllity  under 
title  IV  of  tho  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  816-825),  as  amended,  or 
chapter  61  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
whose  dlsabUity  was  finally  determined  to  be 
of  permanent  natxire  and  at  least  30  per  cen- 
tum under  Uie  standard  schedule  of  rating 
disability  iu  use  by  tho  Veterans'  Admhiis- 
tration  at  the  time  of  that  determination, 
and  whose  retired  pay  is  computed  under 
rates  oX  basic  pay  in  effect  after  October  11, 
1949,  and  before  January  1,  1972.  la  entitled 
to  have  that  pay  recomputed  upon  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  In  effect  on  January  1.  l»72 

8k.  a.  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  waa  retired  by  rea- 
son of  physical  disabUity  and  who  to  en- 
titled. In  accordance  with  section  411  of  tlio 
Career  CompeiisaUon  Act  of  1919  jaa  stat 
823),  to  retired  pay  com^iuted  under  pro- 
vlslona  of  law  In  effect  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  may 
elect  within  the  one-year  period  foUcwlng 
tbc  dote  of  enactment  of  thta  Act  to  receive 
disabUlty  retirement  i)ay  computed  under 
provisions  of  Uw  In  effect  on  January  1 
1972.  in  lieu  of  the  retired  pay  to  wh»ch  he' 
Is  otherwise  entitled. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  A  member  or  former  member  of 
a  uniformed  .service  who  Is  sixty  yean  of  age 
or  older  on  the  date  of  enM^uncnt  at  this 
Act  and  le  entiUed  to  have  his  retlied  pa*  re- 
computed under  the  first  sectkm  ot  twic  ^ct 
sbaU  be  eiiUUed  to  mired  pay  btued  upon 
such  reoomputatlon  effecUve  on  the  first  day 
oX  the  first  calendar  month  fallowlns  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

fb)  A  member  or  former  member  of  » 
uniformed  service  who  becomes  sixty  year^ 
of  age  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  Is  eligible  to  have  his  retired  pay  re- 
computed under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shaU  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  based  upon 
Btich  recomputation  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  fonowto"  the 
month  la  which  he  becomes  clsty  years  of 
age. 

(c)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  entitled  to  make  an 
election  under  section  2  of  thte  Act  and 
rtecta  to  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed  aa 
authorized  In  euch  section  shall  be  entitled 
to  reUred  pay  based  upon  such  recomputa- 
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tion  eifectlvc  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendHT  month  following  the  month  In 
which  he  makes  such  election. 

Sec.  4.  The  enactment  of  sections  1  and  S 
of  this  Act  does  not  reduce  the  monthly 
retired  pay  to  which  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  was  entitled 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Stc.  6.  (a)  A  member  or  fc>rmer  ineinber 
of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  sixty  years  of 
age  on  the  date  of  enpctiaent  of  this  Act 
and  Is  entitled  to  have  his  retired  pay  recom- 
piited  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  is 
entitled  to  have  that  pay  Increased  by  any 
applicable  adjustments  authorized  bv  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  title  10.  United  States.' Code, 
which  occur  after  January  1.  1972. 

(b)  A  member  or  former  n-etuber  of  a 
uniformed  ser\'lce  who  becomes  sixty  years 
of  age  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  is  entitled  to  have  his  retired  pay 
recomputed  under  the  first  section  of  tbis 
Act  after  he  becomes  sixty  years  of  age  is 
entitled  to  have  that  pay  increased  by  any 
applicable  adjustments  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  title  10.  United  Statfi'Code. 
which  occur  after  the  date  oi  which  he 
becomes  sixty  years  of  age. 

(c(  A  member  or  former  meinijer  of  a 
vuiiormed  service  who  Is  eligible  to  make 
an  election  under  section  2  of  this  Act  and 
elects  to  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed 
as  authorized  In  such  section  is  entitled  to 
have  that  pay '  increased  by  any  applicable 
adjustments  authorl?«d  by  section  1401a  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  which  o<:cur 
after  the  date  on  which  he  notiiies  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  of  his  election  to  have  lii.« 
retired  pay  recomputed. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act  (!)  the  term 
"uniformed  services"  has  the  smno  meaning 
ascribed  to  such  term  by  seclioi;  101(3)  ol 
title  37.  United  States  Code.  ai;d  (2)  the 
terra  "retired  pay"  means  retired  pay  or  ;e- 
taliier  pay,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(From  the  New  York  Thues.  Apr.  -Ji.  I;)7,".j 
Retired  Military  in  Incomf  Kinch 

Washington. — ^The  economic  pinch  is 
hurting  military  retirees,  like  other  people, 
but  the  ones  who  hung  up  their  vniiforms 
many  years  ago  contend  they  are  In  worse 
condition  because  of  a  19&8  change  in  the 
method  of  figuring  their  income. 

But  aH  military  retirees  are  now  facing 
new  factors  that  can  affect  the  stretch  of 
their  retirement  dollars,  as  are  those  still  on 
active  duty.  Such  factors  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

tThe  Pentagon  is  moving  to  put  military 
commissaries  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  by 
Sept.  13.  1876,  meaning  a  big  shrinkage  of 
bargain-rate  groceries.  Backers  said  active- 
duty  pay  is  high  enough  now  to  wipe  out  the 
budget  subsidy.  Those  who  object  say  low- 
pay  retirees  and  servicemen  already  spend 
•1.6-nUlUon  In  food  stamps  in  commissaries 
each  month  to  make  ends  meet. 

tThe  doctor  shortage  In  the  military  since 
the  draft  ended  Is  causing  some  care  In 
many  military  hospitals  to  be  withdrawn 
from  retirees.  And  budget  cuts  for  CHAMFUS, 
the  military  civilian  medical  care  program, 
means  both  retirees  and  active  duty  people 
are  not  reimbursed  for  some  treatment. 

SYSTEM   ABANDONED 

•^President  Ford  proposes  a  5  per  cent 
celling  on  Federal  employe  raises  for  18 
months.  Including  military  retirees.  Oppo- 
nenta  object  that  with  no  proTlsion  for  a 
catch-up,  the  pay  wlU  again  lag  behind  that 
of  pri\'ate  Industry. 

The  older  mUltary  retirees,  and  the  newest 
ones,  are  feeling  the  financial  pinch  In  re- 
gard to  retirement  pay  because  the  1958  law 
shifted  the  based  for  Increasing  pay  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Index  and  abandoned  tit* 
100-year-old  system  of  basiiig  raises  on  In- 
creases In  active-duty  pay. 
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This  change  occurred  when 
was  relatively  low.  As  the 
In  later  years  to  increase  ftcti\e 
a  level  competitive  with  tliat 
emment  it  Jumped  up  much 
the  cost-of-living  increases  for 
after  year. 

As  a  result.  .i  major  who  r*-! 
years  of  service  before  1958  is  n 
about  $653  a  month,  coinpiired  v 
a  major  who  retired  in  197.1.  A  se 
with  the  same  service  v.ho  re 
1958  is  receiving  about  $363,  coi 
about  $551  for  a  1973  retiree. 

Tliere  are  more  tliaii  a  dozen 
tiremeiii  pny  levels  for  each  n 

A  REVERSE  SITUATION 

Rec'putly,  active-duty  raises 
pay  approached  parity  with  civi 
nient  aud  at  the  ssme  time  infla 
up  the  number  ol  cost-of-li\i!ig 
relhed  pay. 

Ever  since  the  .system  v.  as  cVja 
there  have  been  demands  tlur 
be-  done  for  the  older  retirees  tc 
p«y  In  line  with  the  younger  rt 

Now  there  is  similar  diacuptao 
do  about  the  newest  retirees  wi 
hit  i!i  a  rpver.se  situation.  Per.scii! 
after  last  fall  receive  the  sauie 
those  who  retired  before  then, 
get  the  cost-of-living  increa.'-^* 
etleco  in  ibe  fall.  Their  next  cl 
Increase  comes  this  sr.iiimfcr.  ri 
proposes  to  hold  that   to  5  pfr 

Tne  whole  qxtestion   revolvt-s 
growing  alarm  over  the  .spiralini? 
military  reilrement  .system,   esp  ;: 
the  retiree  rolls  grow  int;.  The  co 
$6.8-blllion    in    the     ne.\t    flscf  I 
1,107,000  retirees.  57.0(i0  more  th 

Involved,  too.  Is  a  Pentagon  ] 
hi   Coiigre.s>;    for   several    years 
drastically    ihe   retirement   pay 
future  milUai-j'  personnel  so  it 
expensive. 

As.sociatloiis  reprc-eu' iny  t:ie  i: 
argued  since  1958  t'-iat  Uivorciiii 
pay  from  active  duty  pay  viola 
obligation"  made  to  ll>.e  n^tireei 
were  on  active  dtUy. 

However,  the  demand  to  retui 
system  has  been  softened  by  a 
pronii£>e  one-.shot  recomputatlor 
biUs  being  considered,  the  majo 
mean  hninedlate  recomputatlou 
rellree.s  and  those  60  years  or  o! 
1972  active  duty  pay.  Others  would 
ptited  on  reaching  age  60. 

The  National  Association  foi 
Services  this  month  urged  tliat 
given  a  written  contract  when 
duty  so  he  will  know  "in  clear 
takable  language  what  he  will  bi 
while    on    active    duty    and    in 

The  Retired  Officers  Associa 
Pentagon  statistics  that  half  < 
retirees  receive  income  below  $' 
which  the  association  notes  is 
national  poverty  level  of  $5,600. 

The  military  did  not  come  luidi 
Security  coverage  until  1957, 
retirees  do  not  have  the 
they  gained  it  later  in  civilian 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Sec 
Defense 

Dear  Mister  Secretary:  Peo 
portant  as  weapon  systems. 

We  fully  realize  the  magnitu 
lems  you  face  .  .  .  We  have 
forthright  stand   before   the 
like  you,  believe  that  America 
militarily  strong  .  .  .  that  vve 
our  commitments  to  our  allies. 

Ihe  need  for  superior  weapo 
understood  and  fully  apprecist^d 
the  military  community,  active 
Superior  weapons  provide  the  e 
hat — the  edge,  sometimes,  betw 
death.  But  a  miliiprv  coininaiul 
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aware     that     weapons    require 
trained  and  experienced  personnel 
will  to  use  them  .  .  .  mature, 
vated  people. 

We  also  believe  that  the  mllita 
life   is  a   unique  one  .  .  .  that 
must  recognize  this  and  honor  th( 
menrs  she  has  made  to  the  men  a 
vh(>  .serve  In  her  armed  forces  .  . 
ser^  ed  In  the  past. 

I  remind  you.  Sir,  thai  the  mi 
of  life  is  one  of  total  commitment 
lor  the  individual  and  the  family, 
be  no  reservatlr>ns  in  the  IndlviduM 
He  or  she  must  be  prepared  to  go 
dered  when  ordered  ...  a  Willi 
serve  the  country  at  per.sonal 
iHinily  SHcririce. 

Tiiese  sacrifices,  however,  reprcstji 
bolic  love  for  countrj-  .  .  .  They 
iproclty  to  make  them  meaningful 

I  quote  from  the  writings  of 
chologist  Dr.  Tlieodore  C.  Kahn 
The  Retired  Officer  Magazine  (". 
leerisis:    A  New  Scapegoat   Minor:  t 
uarv  1974) : 

"The  greatly  inisunder.-.tood  fri^, 
Ats,  commissaries,  post  exchauj 
care  r.nd  space  available  travel 
synibolic,  .significance    that    overr 
dolliir  value  many  times.  Tlieir  co 
represents  a  symbolic  expression  o 
appreciation  .  .  .  Tliere  is  no 
tlieni.  The  military  culture  pre.sc: 
hols    aud    the    nation    must    ri 
least    parlially — with    synihuls    in 
ni.'tiiitain  military  morale." 

COMPA«ABII,rry a   IAI.&r 

The    contention   that   since   mi 
h.ns  now  achieved  "comparHbility" 
ii<n   pay   many  of  the  so-called 
service   life   can   be   dispensed   wl|h 
valid  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  even  dn 

There  is  little  comparison  betwee^ 
fiid  civijliin  careers  . . .  Thus,  to 
VRlue — comparability — on  military 
to  sthrt  from  a  false  base,  a  base 
by  money  managers  .  .  .  Not  people 
Your  o'.vn  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Air  Force  recognize  this. 

Tlie  proposal  to  make  military 
ies  self-supporting  leaves  us 
is  total  support  and  the  faith  of  the 
good  times  and  bad,  that  allows 
the  sailor,  the  airman  and  the  marijie 
tiiMte  to  serve  this  nation  . . .  The 
like  other  on-base  facilities,  is 
of  the  value  of  the  individual — aud 
It   is  a    benefit,   like  so   many 
threa.ened    or   curtailed,    that   pe 
military    man    to    go    where 
needed  .  .  .  secure  in  the  knowledg  i 
iamily's  needs  are  being  cared  for 

Not  all  of  our  past  armed 
been  popular.  But  the  military,  a 
force,   went  where  ordered  by 
leadership.  They  served  at  low  pay 
that    their   own    military    service 
government  would  look  to  their  en 
...  As  it  has  turned  out,  how  nalv  ; 

We  fear.  Sir,  that  in  their 
non  direct-mission  spending,  som ; 
appointed  civilian  deputies  are 
t)ie  military  community  has  come 
stand  .  .  .  that  many  earned  right ; 
titlements  have  been  or  are  now 
fated.  No  amount  of  ratlonallzatbn 
from  the  Pentagon  will  dispel  this 

"Expediency"  rather  than 
pears  to  be  the  word. 

To  the  military  family  it  is  simfcle 
you  have  something  and  someoni 
away,  you  have  lost  something.  TI 
we  perceive  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  concerned 
niissavies  can  be  self-supporting, 
because  military  pay  is   now  adei 
have  noted,  however,  that  many  do 
especially  older  retirees  and  lower 
listed  men  trying  to  raise  a  familj . 
not  have  escfiped  you.  Sir,  that  sonv 
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lion  In  food  stamps  are  now  being  spent  hi 
commissaries  each  month. 

And  your  Assistant  Secretary  (Comptroller) 
has  the  effrontery  to  suggest  that  an  ineqtilty 
exists  simply  because  all  mUitory  retirees  do 
not  live  near  commissaries  ...  an  Inequity 
that  will  be  erased  by  the  Increased  costs  to 
•hose  retirees  who  do  shop  in  commissariea 

That's  a  bad  Joke.  Mr.  Secretary. 
recomputation    and    pay    inversion 

You  tell  us  that  because  of  Inflation  and 
competing  demands  on  the  Defense  budget, 
coupled  with  recent  increases  in  retired  pay 
under  the  CPI  formula,  DoD  t»-lll  no  longer 
support  recomputation  of  retired  pay  even 
on  a  one-time  basis  .  .  .  "Recent  retiree-  are 
receiving  more  retired  pay  under  the  CPI  sj-s- 
tem  than  current  i-etirees,"  yoti  tell  u;:. 

Another  bad  Joke,  Mr.  Seci-etary. 

Older  military  retirees,  those  who  never  en- 
joyed "comparability,"  are  well  aware  of  the 
pay  those  members  retiring  today  are  i-eceiv- 
ing  .  .  .  even  under  the  s.o-called  "inversion." 
We  remind  you.  Sir,  that  they  are  at  the 
other  end  of  that  inversion,  the  low  end,  even 
though  we  have  struggled  for  more  than  a 
decade  to  have  restored  what  until  1958 — 
dnring  the  time  they  served  this  nation — 
was  gtiaranteed  by  law. 

Wo  realize  that  today's  retirees  receive 
about  three  percent  less  than  individuals  of 
like  service  who  reth-ed  last  year.  Too  fcu) 
realize  their  pre-19S8  couiUerparis  are  draw- 
ing up  to  35  percent  less. 

We  understand  your  desire  t^j  seek  Icsrisla- 
tive  relief  from  the  retired  pay  inversion  for 
tho-se  who  retired  after  September  1974 — it  is 
an  Inequity,  vmr.t  we  must  question,  how- 


ever, is  your  refusal  to  seek  at  the  same  time 
legislative  relief  for  those  who  are  obvious- 
ly snfferhig  the  greatest  Inequity. 

NO    AFOLOCIBS 

We  are  not  ungrateful,  Mr.  Secretary,  nor 
bitter.  Neither  are  we  apologetic. 

We  had  full,  rewarding  careers.  We  appre- 
ciate the  entlUcments  Oongre.i5s  has  provided 
.  .  .  the  protection  of  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  for  our  families  .  .  .  the  health  care 
provisions  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  for  the  Uniformed  Services.  We  know 
these  cost  money,  but  they  must  be  recog- 
nized  for  what  they  represent  ...  an  un- 
funded obligation  that  we,  the  retired  mill- 
ta.'y,  have  already  paid  for.  Many  of  our  fel- 
low .servicemen  paid  with  their  lives. 

Those  currently  on  active  duty  are  now 
paying  their  dues.  They,  too,  are  earning 
whatever  benefits  and  entitlements  accrue  to 
them,  now  a.nd  in  the  future.  And,  let  me  ss- 
.sure  you.  they  are  intently  aware  of  every 
abrogation. 

We  fear  that  many  of  the  actions  you  are 
t.iking  and  others  that  are  proposed  will 
•.ve.'.,ken  the  will  of  our  career  military  forces 
.  .  .  that  Intangible  thing  called  esprit  de 
corp?  .  .  .  the  will  to  fight  and  the  deter- 
mination to  prevail. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  examine  once  more  the  Impor- 
tance of  so-called  "fringe  benefits."  And  to 
call  direcUy  upon  your  semor  combat  com- 
manders for  their  undiluted  views  on  the 
subject. 

We  m  Tiie  Retired  Officers  ASiiociation,  aud 
I'm  siue  all  military  retirees,  will  continue 


to  support  the  Departments  of  /Tny,  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  express  oar  views 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  including  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  .  .  .  so- 
licited or  unsolicited. 

We  are  concerned,  knowledgeable  citizen?. 
Mr.  Secretary,  who  love  our  country  .  .  .  and 
who  know  full  well  the  cost  of  keepijsg  it 
free. 

FULL  F.\:i-H  AND  DEDICITTOM 

We  have  full  faith  in  thoee  who  are  guard- 
ing our  freedom  today.  We  are  thankful  tha» 
they  are  now  receiving  financial  compau&a.- 
tion  more  adequate  to  their  needs  and  thooo 
of  their  families. 

But,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  must  recognize 
that  a  mlUtary  life  is  a  uniqtie  ooe  .  .  .  ona 
requiring  more  than  a  competitive  salary  1,0 
retain  dedicated  people.  Many  can  earn  as 
much  or  more  in  the  civilian  sector,  without 
the  continual  uprooting  and  ssparationa 
from  famiUes  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
military  life  .  .  .  occurrences  that  are  costly 
both  in  dollai's  aud  family  pressures.  It  is  Uie 
symbolic  recognition  of  this  uulquenes^^ 
the  importance  of  things  provided  by  tha 
military  sei-vices  that  are  uniquely  th*.:^ 
own — that  knits  the  military  family. 

How  often  I  have  heard  the  word.'i  'The 
Air  Force  takes  care  of  its  own."  The  same  ia 
true  for  all  the  services.  Do  not  destroy  thi-::, 
Mr.  Secretary,  or  I  fear  it  could  destroy  the 
morale  of  our  armed  forces,  at  the  expense  of 
the  freedom  of  this  great  nation. 
John  W  Carpenter  IIT, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF, 

Retired,  President. 
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Statement  oj?  the  REiaiED  Opficseks  Asso- 
ciation   Befobe   the   Defense   Manpower 
Commission  on  March  13,  1975 
(Presented  by  Col.  George  P.  Hennrlkus,  Jr.. 
USAF,  Rethed) 
Mr.  Clialrman,  we  feel  It  Is  e.=;scntlal  that 
the  conditions  of  the  work  contract  under 
which    military    members    now    serve — the 
rights,  benefits  and  entitlements — ^be  abro- 
gated only  In  Instances  where  an  trnprove- 
ment  can  be  realized. 

With  one  great  exception,  there  have  been 
few  Instances  hi  recent  history  when  a 
modification  has  not  represented  an  Improve- 
ment. Historically,  this  improving  trend  has 
been  the  nature  of  the  Government's  treat- 
ment of  all  Pedera"  employees.  The  exception. 
of  course,  is  the  suspension  In  1958,  and 
finally,  the  repeal  Jn  1963.  of  the  law  which 
provided  for  recomputation  of  military  re- 
tired pay.  Other  setbacks  affecting  limited 
numbers  have  usually  been  related  to  un- 
governable circumstances,  such  as  base 
closures  and  tbe  consequent  loss  of  medical 
facilities,  commissaries  and  exchanges. 

CHAMPUS.  The  Stirvlvor  Benefit  Plan,  th© 
cost  of  hvhig  formula,  the  effort  to  achieve 
active  duty  pay  comparability — all  have  con- 
tributed to  an  excellent  retirement  system 
for  recent  retirees.  Even  for  older  retirees 
who  are  tied  to  deflated  pay  scales  the  bn- 
provementfi  have  prevented  coBq;>lete  disaster 
and  have,  at  least,  permitted  them  and  their 
dependents  minimal  suhsistanoe. 

Now,  faced  with  »  combined  Inflation/ 
recession,  and  the  urgent  lequhremeut  to 
maintain  a  liable  defonae  through  an  ex- 
pensive, tout  essential,  weapons  moderniza- 


tion program,  Secretary  Schleslnger  has  de- 
cided he  must  reduce  manpower  costs. 

Since  last  summer,  when  consideration  was 
given  to  modifytug  CHAMPUS,  every  pro- 
nouncement from  the  Secretary's  office  coo- 
cernmg  personnel  policy  has  constituted  a 
threat  to  the  military  careerist  and  the 
retiree. 

In  its  wisdom,  the  93rd  Congress  succesf;- 
fully  blunted  the  full  effect  of  these  threats. 
Now,  Secretary  Schleslnger  has  mounted  a 
new  effort  to  reduce  costa  by  reducing  01 
eliminating  people-related  expenditures.  The 
President's  Budget  Bequest  for  1978  recom- 
mends the  withdrawal  of  support  for  re- 
computation, limiting  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, and  a  two-stage  reduction  of  funds 
normally  used  to  cover  personnel  costs  of 
commissary  operations.  An  Inter-Agency 
study,  not  yet  released,  is  nunored  to  recom- 
mend substantial  reductions  in  the  military 
medical  service,  over  and  above  those  already 
in  force. 

In  supporting  these  planned  reductions, 
the  Secretary  and  his  assistants  contend  that 
military  pay  has  now  achieved  comparability 
with  clvUian  pay. 

We  do  not  agree.  Pay  comparability  has  not 
been  achieved,  even  In  dollars  and  centa 
terms.  The  ctirrent  military  pay  scale  begins 
below  the  poverty  level  aud  ends  far  short 
of  the  executive  level.  Presented  graphically. 
It  more  nearly  resembles  a  mushroom  than 
the  classic  pyramid. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that 
military  compensation  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  profession  canxtot  be  fully  represented 
In  doUars  and  cents  terms,  except  poeslblv 
with  respect'  to  hired  mercenarir:;^. 


Consider  the  present  elrtnimstanoes.  De- 
^ite  the  most  severe  recession  In  SO  years 
and  a  catastrophic  tmemployment  rate;  de- 
spite major  force  reductions;  despite  tha 
continued  promises  of  the  very  benefits  which 
are  now  toeing  considered  for  elimination,  the 
Services  stUl  must  spend  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  recruit  and  retain  «olunte»s. 
Granted.  recmlUng  goals  are  beli«  met  at 
lower  cost  per  recruit,  and  retention  rates 
are  improving.  However,  most  expert  ob- 
servers agree  that  no  matter  what  pay  Incen- 
tives are  offered,  the  Services  will  never  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  industry  for  people. 

The  reasons  for  this  seem  fairly  obvious. 
Several  are  sometimes  categorised  under  tho 
general  title,  "exigencies  of  the  service":  will- 
ingness to  engage  an  armed  enemy;  long  and 
erraetlc  duty  hours;  frequent  and  expensive 
moves  with  little  opportunity  to  build  aa 
Investment  In  a  home  or  to  enjoy  the  long- 
term  security  of  a  familiar  eommonlty;  men- 
tal and.  sometimes,  physical  stress  on  de- 
pendents; a  work  contract  that  can  he 
changed  at  the  whim  of  the  government;  and 
probably  most  important,  the  surrender  o£ 
certain  basic  freedoms. 

In  aa  article  in  the  January,  1974,  issue  of 
THR  RETIRED  OPPICER  magazine  entitled 
"MlUtary  Careerists:  A  New  Scapegoat  Mi- 
nority", Dr.  Theodore  C.  Kahn.  a  clinical 
psychologist,  stated: 

"The  creatly  misaBderstood  fringe  benefits 
eoBuniasaries,  post  exchanges,  aasdical  care 
and  space  available  Uavel,  all  have  asymboUc 
significance  that  overrides  their  doDar  value 
many  times.  Their  continuation  rcpreaanta  a 
symboUc  expression  of  national  appa«clatlou 
for  the  sacrifices  that  almost  every  mUltaiy 
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{lerson  has  be«n  called  upon  to  make  some- 
time in  his  career.  There  is  no  fubetitute  for 
Uieni.  The  military  culture  prescribes  sym- 
bols Bud  the  nation  must  reciprocate — at 
lea«t  partially — with  ssrmbols  in  order  to 
niuintaiu  military  morale." 

We  can  only  conclude  from  Itis  recei.t  ac- 
liona  and  pronouncements,  that  Secretary 
Sclileslnger  has  decided  it'ii  time  fm'  the  De- 
ieiise  Department  to  begin  emulating  the 
personnel  methodology  of  private  indiistry — 
that  what's  good  for  General  Motors  is  gr<<id 
for  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  dispute  this  preinliie  with  as  mitch  vigor 
e%  we  support  the  reed  for  a  constantly  vigi- 
lant, well-equipped  defense  establishment. 

Troops  undergoing  the  rigors  and  discom- 
forts of  field  exercise.s,  sailors  on  long  rniiseK 
away  from  their  famllleR,  airmen  in  lonely 
missile  slloA  or  on  alert  beside  their  aircraft, 
staffers  putting  In  60-hoi>r  weelcs  in  some 
recess  of  the  Pentagon  are  not  there  becau.*e 
their  pay  is  comparable  to  their  peers  in  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

If  this  were  the  case,  they  would  form  a 
union  and  strike  for  overtime  pay.  Further- 
more, if  they  were  called  upon  to  engage  the 
enemy,  they  would  probably  do  so  reluctantly, 
and  only  after  their  shop  steward  had  ob- 
tained a  majority  vote. 

In  predicting  the  consequences  ol  what  we 
perceive  to  be  Secretary  Schlesin^^er's  plan 
of  action,  I  would  cite  the  sad  state  of  our 
Merchant  Marine.  The  pay  scales  neces-sary 
to  man  our  merchant  ships  flnalty  put  it  out 
of  business. 

If  this  perception  of  Secretary  Scltle.singer't; 
Jatentlon  is  correct,  and  if  he  aoliieves  ac- 
ceptance In  the  Congress,  I  can  oiily  fojetce 
the  moKt  dire  conEequences. 

We  ask  this  Commission  to  do  e\'er>  thin^' 
in  its  power  to  avert  \vh«c  we  fccl  '.vii;  be  a 
iiibB«>ter. 

In  conclusion  I  would  aleo  as'^c  .voiur  .sup- 
port for  a  recomputatlou  compromise.  Until 
recently,  our  A&soclatlons  have  ba.'ted  our 
Sght  for  pay  equalization  solely  on  its  In- 
nate legitimacy — righting  a  wrong.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  an  added  argtnnent  btvsed  on  need. 

We  recognlz»  that.  If  any  or  all  of  the 
current  proposals  to  reduce  benefits  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress,  the  resultant  changes 
would  affect  retirees  at  all  levels.  However, 
I  want  to  stress  that  our  particular  concern 
Is  for  the  older  retirees,  those  who  retired 
prior  to  1967  or  1968.  This  groitp  represents 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  re- 
tirees. All  of  this  group  were  not  only  affected 
by  the  repeal  of  recomptttation  in  1963,  but 
also  had  tha  misfortune  of  retiring  before 
the  move  toward  pay  comparability  got  un- 
derway. Though  the  cost  of  living  formula  has 
helped  them  to  cope  with  the  inflationary 
trend,  they  are  still  tied  to  an  extremely  low 
pay  rate. 

When  Secretary  Schleslnger  and  his  key 
people  use  the  term  "pay  comparability"  In 
Justifying  reduction  in  retirement  t>eneflts. 
It  Is  our  contention  that  they  are  completely 
Ignoring  these  older  retirees.  According  to 
Defense  Department  statistics,  more  than 
lialf  of  this  group  receive  incomes  below 
$4,000  per  year.  This  means  that  many  of 
them  subsist  below  the  National  poverty  level. 
Almoet  all  of  them  depend  upon  the  com- 
missary and  the  cost  of  living  formula  to 
survive.  Many,  even  now,  must  rely  on  wel- 
fare programs  to  some  extent.  According  to 
a  recent  report,  more  than  $1.5  million  In 
4ood  stamps  are  being  redeemed  In  military 
commissaries  each  month. 

In  the  Budget  Request  for  Fiscal  Tear  1976, 
the  Administration  Justified  Its  withdrawal 
of  sxipport  for  recomputatlou  by  citing  the 
need  to  restrain  spending,  and  further  noting 
that  "the  present  retirement  system,  with  Its 
provision  for  consumer  price  index  adjust- 
ments, already  had  the  effect  of  recomputing 
retired  military  pay." 

lu  a  White  House  mce'lng  hHd  tv.o  '.veek.s 
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ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
rationale  with  the  executive 
prepared  the  Defense  portion  of 
When  Mr.  Ogilvie  of  the  Office 
ment  and  Budget  restated  their 
all  retirees  would  ultimately 
pay  for  equal  rank  and  time  in 
result  of  the  cost  of  li\ing 
able  to  convince  him  that  this 
occur  in  anyone's  lifetime 
Ufetime  of  an  individual  who 
to   1958.  Though  he  was  filially 
1  was  not  at  all  reassured  that  it 
any  change  of  position  on  the  i.s 

This  incident,  plus  other  hid 
have  noted  recently,  have  oonvii 
the  older  retiree  has  been  forati 
current  Administration.  Thus  W( 
advantage  of  this  upportMiiity  aM< 
we  are  afforded  to  restate  our 
the  Hartke-Wil.soii  Compronilse 
computation. 

Attain  let  inc  re-einpVic.si/e  th( 
we  detfiid   Ihe  rights,  benefits 
meuts  of  all  retirees  under  any  cit 
but  we  particularly  ask  that   th 
sion  give  special  consideration 
retiree  who   is   now   having   f;iei 
cooing  with  the  current  inflatioi 
.  Finally,  thoxigh  I  know  it's  i>n 
point  out  to  persons  who  hold 
of  the  members  of  this  conunissi 
like  to  note  this  thonglit  lor  the 
treatment  accorded  by   the   gov 
retireoi  on  this  or  any  other  ear 
ment  is  closely  watched  by  the  f 
Clearly  it  must  have  an  ;mpH.  ^  t 
clsions  Ihey  innsl  make. 
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By  Mr.  STONE: 

S.  1970.  A  bill  to  amend  ritl 
United  States  Code  to  provide 
mation  relating  to  the  admiiii, 
the  U.S.  courts  be  m.ide  avail 
public,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Presiden 
year  and  a  half  ago,  David 
porter    with    Knight    Ne^vsptper 
tempted  to  get  biograpliical  c  ita 
the  Federal  judges  then  sittii^ 
era!  courts  from  Rowland  F. 
Director  of  the  Admini.strativ 
the  U.S.  Courts.  Mr.  Kirks  refused 
out  tills  information,  contendjig 
was  confidential.  On  April  21  o 
Phil   Galley,    also   with   Knif  1 
papers,  asked  Mr.  Kirks  for 
relating  to  the  expenditure 
funds  for  the  travel  expen-ses 
trlct  Judge  C.  W.  Kraft.  Jr..  ol 
phla.  Mr.  Kirks  refused  to 
information. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that 
data  on  the  Federal  judges 
been  obtained  with  some  r 
other  sources  and  it  is  even 
Judge  Kraft  would  have 
reveal  his  travel  expenses  if 
had  approached  him  directly 
i*emains  tliat  the  Administra 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  a  poljcy 
disclosing   information   that 
made  available  to  any  citize 
quests  it.  The  Administra  tiv< 
the  U.S.  Com-ts  is  a  storehous 
mation  relating  to  the  admini  tr 
the  Federal  courts  and  disclos|ire 
information  is  left  entirely  to 
lion  of  tiie  Director  of  the  Office 

The  Administrative  Office 
Courts  is  excluded  from  the 
Information  Act  because  it 
"agency"  as  defined  by  the 
this  exclusion  sliould  not  be  \ 
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the  Director  of  that  Office  the  discretion 
to  witlihold  information  that  isfof  con- 
cern to  the  public. 

The  Director  is  already'  reqi 
law  to  make  an  annual  report  of 
tivities  of  the  Administrative 
the  state  of  the  business  of  the 
However,  this  report  is  very 
nature  and,  by  the  time  it  is 
not  up  to  date.  In  any  case,  the 
tion  of  a  report  does  not  remedy 
problem  which  is  that  the 
cides  what  information  to  disc 
has  to  make  those  decisions  w 
guidance.  It  is  time  Congress 
that  guidance. 

Currently,  there  is  no  provisioh 
law  that  requires  the  Directoi 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U 
to  disclose  information 
administration   of   the   courts, 
would  remedy  this  situation.  It 
quire  tlte  Director  of  the  Admin 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  ma 
able  to  the  public,  records 
ments  concerning  the 
the  Federal  court  system.  Infof- 
such  as  the  travel  expenses  of 
judpes    traveling    on    official 
would  be  covered,  as  well  as  i 
relating  to  office  expenses.  The 
excf  i)tion,   patterned  after  one 
Frefrlom  of  Information  Act, 
sonnel  and  medical  files,  other  t 
ancMHl  records,  the  disclosure  < 
would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted 
of  pe.'-.soual  privacy. 

ThR  bill  would  also  require 
Director  make  a  separate  annual 
to  the  Cou^re-ss  on  the  number 
of  infoi-mation  requests  made 
past  year,  the  action  taken  on 
quests  and  an  explanation  for 
fusals  to  disclose  information. 

This  is  not  a  revolutionai-y 
public  has  a  right  to  know  hov 
dollars   are  being  spent  and 
Fedei'al  courts  are  being 
The  judicial  branch  of  the 
should  be  as  accountable  as 
branches  of  Government  for  its 
istrative  and  spending  practices 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim<  us 
sent   that   the   bill   be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
follows : 

S.  1970 

Be  it  enuvted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  Th^ 
604    of    Title    28,    United    States 
amended  by  changing  the  period  al 
of  subsection    (e)    to  a  semi-colon 
adding  the  following  new  subsectlpn 

"  ( t )  The  Director  shall : 

"(1)  make  available  for  inspecticfi 
public  any  records  and  any 
eluding  but  not  limited  to  all 
ords  relating  to  the  expenditure 
funds)   in  the  Administrative  OtR^ 
United    States    Courts   concemhig 
ministration  of  the  courts, 

"(A)  including  any  records  or  dclcunients 
relating  to  his  duties  under  subsec  ions  (a) 
a.id  (d)  of  this  section; 

'•(B)  but  not  including  any  rdcords  or 
documents  (other  than  those  relatl  ig  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds)  rel  itlng  to 
personnel  at\d  medical  files,  the  dlst  lostire  of 
which  would  coitstltute  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted invasioti  of  personal  prlvacv :  atid 
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"(2)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on 
the  number  and  types  of  Information  re- 
quests made  In  the  past  year  under  this  sub- 
.sectlon,  the  action  taken  on  these  requests. 
and  an  explanation  for  each  refusal  to  dls- 
••lose  Information." 
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By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  hmi.self  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  1972.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  All-way  Development  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  extend  the  airport 
and  airway  development  progi'am  au- 
thority. RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

AIRPORT   AND   AIRWAY    E.\TENS10N    ACT    OP    197j 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
tlie  desk,  for  myself  and  Senator  Pear- 
son, a  bill  entitled  "The  Airport  and  Air- 
way Extension  Act  of  1975." 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Congress  In  1970  passed  landmark  legis- 
lation providing  for  aviation  develop- 
ment and  planning  entitled  "Tiie  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970." 
Experience  has  proven  that  the  program, 
begim  5  years  ago,  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  the  Nation's  system  of  air- 
poits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1980's  and 
has  also  assm-ed  a  steady  and  reliable 
source  of  funding  for  om*  national  air 
navigation  and  control  system. 

On  June  30  of  this  year,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  Important  program  will  ex- 
pire and  development  will  be  temporarily 
halted  unless  the  bill  I  Introduce  today 
is  enacted.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  still  deliberating  both  the  form 
and  the  dollars  needed  for  the  aviation 
development  program  for  the  last  5 
years  of  tlie  decade.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  press  of  other  bushiess.  It 
does  not  appear  that  we  will  have  WHn- 
pleted  action  on  a  new  5-year  program 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

My  bill  will  continue  in  eflfect  for  an 
additional  90  days  the  cun-ent  authoriza- 
tion and  wiU  give  us  the  additional  time 
necessaiy  to  fashion  a  new  program  at 
funding  levels  dictated  by  today's 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  serve  as  a 
solid  indication  that  we  in  tlie  Senate 
intend  to  press  ahead  lor  a  new  pro- 
gram despite  tlie  fact  that  the  current 
authorization  is  about  to  expire.  I  am 
confident  that  in  an  additional  90-day 
period,  both  Houses  will  have  completed 
the  difiQcult  legislative  work  involved  and 
will  have  reached  agreement  on  a  new 
aviation  development  program.  This  bill, 
when  passed,  will  assure  that  there  will 
not  be  a  lapse  in  the  program. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Au-- 
port  and  Au-way  Development  Act.  signed 
into  law  on  May  21,  1970,  is  landmark 
legislation  which  has  been  the  basis  in 
law  for  improvement  of  hmidreds  of 
publicly  owned  and  operated  airports  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Under  the  terms  of  tlie  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  air  ear- 
ner, reliever  and  general  aviation  air- 
ports incoi-porated  in  the  national  avia- 
tion system  plan  have  been  eligible  for 
Federal  matcliing  funds  for  a  broad  range 
of  ail-port  improvement  projects.  Ameri- 
cas au^wrt  authorities  depend  upon  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  Act  for 
Federal  funding  to  assist  in  the  pi-ocure- 


ment  of  crash,  fire  and  rescue  equipment, 
nmway  lighting  systems.  alnx>rt  perim- 
eter fencing,  as  well  as  runway  and 
taxiway  construction  and  modernization. 
Over  the  years  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  administered  the  Act 
in  an  evenhanded  and  efficient  manner. 
Over  the  4-year  period,  fiscal  years  1971- 
74,  nearly  $1  billion  in  airport  develop- 
ment funds  have  been  apportioned  in- 
volving more  than  2,000  projects.  Under 
the  program,  82  new  airports  and  186 
new  nmways  have  been  built  and  several 
himdred  airports  have  been  improved. 
Scores  of  communities  have  received 
matcliing  Federal  funding  for  the  de- 
velopment of  airport  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  listing  of  new  airports  fimded 
under  the  airport  development  assistance 
program  and  new  runwajrs  funded  under 
tlie  program  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thorization for  airport  development  as- 
.'iistance  under  ttie  1970  act.  Public  Law 
91-258,  expires  on  June  30,  1975.  Hie 
obligational  authority  contained  in  the 
act  has  been  exhausted.  Many  worth- 
while projects  throughout  the  United 
States  must  be  held  in  abeyance  imtU 
Congress  completes  its  review  of  the 
ADAP  program  and  considers  fully  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  administration 
<S.  1455)  to  change  substantially  the 
method  of  allocation  of  funds,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  in  offering  legislation 
today  to  extend  for  3  montlis  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  Our 
proposal  would  continue  the  authoriza- 
tion level  at  its  current  level,  and  would 
permit  both  Uie  Senate  and  the  House 
adequate  time  to  complete  the  thorough 
process  of  review  which  is  contemplated 
by  the  responsible  committees  in  both 
bodies. 

Mr.  President,  as  tlie  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  the  bill,  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Cannon  and  my- 
self, at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

Exsmrr  I 

Nj.w  AnspoBTs  Funded  Under  ADAP,  PietAL 
Years  1971  to  1874 

Airport,  Associated  city.  State,  and  program 
year: 

AiB  carrier 
Pino    Belt    Regional,    Lauiel-Hattiesburc. 
Mississippi,    1971. 
Klawock,  Klawock,  Alaska,  1972. 
Scammon  Bay,  Scammon  Bay,  Alask?,  1972. 

REUETEB 

South  Weymouth  NA8  (Shea  Field).  South 
Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Chesterfield  County,  Chesterfield,  Virginia 
1972. 

Gl  NERAL   aviation 

Calhoun   City,   Bruce,   Mississippi,   1971. 
Indusiria!    (Mun.).  Lexington,  Misslsslpnl 
1971. 

Preutiss-Jeffei-son  Davis.  Prentiss,  Mjssis- 
tlppi,    1971. 

Lake  Placid,  Lake  Placid,  New  York.  1971 
FoKtorta  Metrojwlir.<jn,  Fostorla,  Ohio,  1971. 


Clarion  County,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania 
1971. 

Portland  Municipal,  Portland.  Tennessee. 
1971. 

Autauga  County,  PrattvUIe.  Alabama,  1972. 

Chlgnik  Lake,  Chlgnlk  Lake,  Alaska,  1972. 

Trt-County,    Bonlfay.   Florida,    1972. 

Marlon  Cormty,  Buena  Vista,  Oeorgif.,  1972 

ReldsvUle,  ReldsvUle,  Georgia,  1972. 

Hawley  Municipal,  Hawley,  Minnesota,  1972. 

FultoQ-Itawamba  County,  Fulton,  Mi— 
slsslppl,  1972. 

HoUy  Springs-Marshall,  HoUy  Sprhigs,  Mis- 
.sisslppi.  1972. 

Loup  City  Municipal,  Loup  City,  Nebraska, 
1972. 

Ogallala    Municipal,    Ogallala.    Nebraska. 

IS72. 

Pender  Municipal,  Pender,  Nebraska,  1972. 

Plattsmouth  Municipal.  Plattsmouth,  Ne- 
braska, 1972. 

Tecumsch,  Xeciuusch,  Nebraska,  1972. 

Fort  Yates,  Sioux  County.  FOrt  Yate.e, 
North  Dakota,  1972. 

Mott  Municipal,  Mott,  North  Dakota,  1972. 

Autleis  Municipal,  Antlers,  Oklalinma, 
l!»72. 

Arrowhead,  Canadian,  Oklahoma,  1972. 

Carnegie  Miu)i;ipal,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma 
)l*72. 

HealdToii  Municipal,  Healdton,  Oklaliou):' 
1972. 

,Lawrenee  To.vnship  Mun.,  Clearfield,  Penn- 
sylvaula,  1972. 

Grove  City,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  1972. 

Sbamoklu,  Sbamokln,  P«uisylvania,  1972. 

HemphUl  Municipal,  HempbiU,  Texas,  1972. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Electric  City,  WasU- 
iiigton,  1972. 

NeiUsvllle  Municipal,  NemsviUe.  Wiscoa<:in, 
1»72. 

Moton  Field  Municipal,  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 
3  972. 

Indiaii  Valley,  Crescent  MUls,  Californi:t 
1972. 
Jasper-Pickens   Coimty.   Jasper,    Georg:n 

Dade  County.  Trenton,  Georgia,  1972. 
Plttsfield    Municipal,    Pittsfleld,    IlUnoi- 
1972. 

Fleming-Mason,  Flemlugsbiwg.  Kentucky, 

Springfield  Municipal,  Springfield,  Minne- 
sota, 1972. 

Herkimer  County,  Herkimer,  New  York, 
1972. 

LIncolnton-Cherryville,  Llncolnton,  North 
Carolina,  1972. 

Bocklngham  County.  ReldsvUle.  North 
Carolina.  1972. 

Ashe  County,  West  Jefferson,  North  Caro- 
lina, 1972. 

Golden  Valley  County.  Beach,  North  Da- 
kota, 1972. 

Canton  Municipal,  Canton,  South  Dakot.i, 
1972. 

Fairfield  County,  Winnsboro.  South  Caro- 
Una.  1973. 

Murdo  Municipal,  M\u^o,  South  Dakot.T 
1973. 

WUliamsbuig  County.  Kingstree.  South 
Carolina,  1973. 

la??*"*^**^'  Municipal,  Springer.  New  Mexico, 

Greensboro,  Greene  Couniy.  Georgia,  1973 
Big  Bear,  Big  Bear.  California,  1978. 
Edgar  County.  Paris,  niinols.  1973. 
Seward  Municipal,  Seward.  Nebraska,  1973 
Crosbytou    Municipal,    Croebyton.    Texas. 

CarmI  Municipal,  Carmi,  niinois,  1973 
,  °'^*'^  '^**""*y  R«glonal,  Norway,  Maine. 

Cuba  Municipal,  Cuba,  Missouri,  1973. 
Marlette,  Marlette,  Michigan.   1973. 
Plymouth    Municipal,    Plymouth.    North 
Carolina,  1973. 

Blackwell-tonkawa,  BlackweH.  Oklalioni.T 

1973. 

Pietiuio.ii   Mi.jii.  ip.ii,  Piedmont,  Missouri, 
1973. 
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Jackson  Coiinty.  Cullowbee,  North  Caro- 
liuR.  1973. 

Manlull  CcMUkty.  MoundsvUIe,  'Wask  Vir- 
;-U>ia,  1973. 

Spai'ta-Wblta  County.  Sparta,  Teuxiesaee, 
!'»73. 

Missiaslppl  County,  Ciiarle^ton,  Missouri, 
\»":t. 

Ouplla  County,  KeuansvUle,  North  Caro- 
lina. 1073. 

Stigler  Municipal  Stigler,  Oldahoma.  1973. 

O^ark-FrankUa  County,  Ozark,  Arkansas, 
1!>7J. 

KftsieUik.  Kaslgluk.  Alaska,  1973. 

Payette  County,  SomerviUe,  Tennessee, 
l.'JVS. 

I>eSmet  Municipal,  DeSmet,  Soiiib  Dakoln, 
lt>73. 

Roosevelt  Municipal.  Rooeevclt,  Utab.  1974. 

BoonvUla  Municipal.  EoonviUe,  Missouri, 
1974. 

Tooel»  VaUey  Municipal,  Tooele.  Utah, 
1974. 

Starke  County,  Knox.  Indiana.  1974. 

Butbarfoitf  County.  Rutbcrfordton.  North 
Carolina,  1974. 

Teller,  Teller,  Alaska,  1974. 

Xew  Ruawats  Fukdeo  Vndek  ADAP,  Fiscm, 
yE.^BS  1971-74 
Location  and  Airport: 

ALASKA 

Chignlk  Lake,  Chlgnik  Lake. 
Seldovla.  Seldovia. 
•Akolmlut.  Akolmlut. 
•AndTMfeky,  St.  Marys. 
'Goodnsvs,  Ooodaewa. 
*Ketcblkan.  Ketchikan. 
*Klawock.  Klawock. 
'Scammon  Bav,  Srani:ii<»i  Biiv. 
•TeUer,  T«Uer. 
'  VnWe'!.  Valdez. 

AUtBAMA 

Prattville,  Autaiiga  County. 
Tuakegee.  Moton  Field  Munteipal. 

AUZONA 

Phoenix,  Phoenix  Deer  Valley. 

ASKANSAS 

None. 

CALirOBNIA 

Auburn.  Auburn  Municipal. 
Big  Bear,  Big  Bear. 
••Napa,  Napa  County. 

COUMtADO 

'Denver  (1),  Stapleton  International. 

CONIfBCnCTDT 

None. 

mXAWABS 

None. 

■lOBnkA 

'Pnuama  CUy,  Panama  City-Bay  County. 

CEOKGIA 

Oreeaaboco.  OteesM  County. 
Jaaper,  Jasper-Pickens  County. 
POTT.  Psfry-Fort  VaUey. 
•Atlanta.    WUllam    B.    Rartsfleld-Atlanto 
International. 

HAWAII 

•Bonolula.  Booolulu  Intcm&tloiial. 
(3>  Projects  with  new  runways 


Mountain  Home.  Motintaln  Home  Munici- 
pal. 
Kanip«,  IVampa. 

ILLXN'OIS 

Canton.  IngsrsoU. 
Cinnl,  Cannl  MunldpaL 

ISWnghaaa.  Flliinl >  County  MeraortaL 

Kewaaas,  KMnmaa  Munlslpal. 
Ohiey.  Oloty-Mobl*. 
Paris,  Edgar  County. 
Pittsflald.  PlttsSeld  MunlclpsL 
'Mattoon.  Coles  Coimty  MemortaL 


'Air  Carrlsr. 


INDIANA 

Knox,  Starke  Coimty. 

•Muude,  Delaware  County  ( Jolnson  Held) 

IOWA 

AZgona,  Algona  Municipal. 
Cresco,  Cresco  Municipal. 
Forest  City,  Forest  City  Municiial, 
'Fort  Dodge.  Port  Dodge  Muni  Ipal. 

KANSAS 

Aiiihorty,  Anthony  Muuicip.i1. 
Beloir,  Belcit  Municipal. 

KENTUCKY 

Fieniiiigsburg.  Flemlng-Maeon 

LOITISANA 

Horner.  Homer  Municipal. 

MAINE 

Nir-.vi'v.  Oxicrd  County  Region 

aiABTLAND 

Cumberland,  Cumberland  Mui^cipal. 


Noiie. 


AIASSACIIUSETTS 


tttlCniCAN 


Fi-emon,  Frejnont  Municipal. 

Galdwln,  Gladwin. 

Houghton  Lake,  Roscommon  (fcunty, 

Manl&tique  Schoolcraft  Countj 

Marlette,  Marlette. 

Stnrgia.  Klrsch  Municipal. 

Three  Rivers,  Dr.  Haines. 

•Detroit  (2),  Metropolitan  Wajl.e  County. 

•Grand  Rapids,  Kent  County. 

•Hancock,  Houghton  County  ifjn.orial. 

•  •Pontlac,  Onkland-Pontlac. 

(2)  Projeft.s  with  new  runr^-nys 

Aitkin,  Aitkin  Munclpa!. 
Posston,  Posston  Municipal. 
Hallock,  Hallock  Munlclp«l. 
Hawley,  Hawley  Municipal. 
LeSueur.  LeSueur  Municipal. 
OrtonviUe,  Ortonville  Municipi  1. 
I^rlngfleld,  Springfield  Munlci  >al. 
Warroad,  Warroad  Municipal. 
Waseca,  Waseca  Municipal. 
•Fairmont,  Fairmont  Municipal 
•Mankato,  Mankato  Municipal 
•Thief  River  Falls.  Thief  Rlvi-  Palls 
Public. 

MISSISSIPPI 

•Laurel,  Pine  Belt  Regional. 
Brace,  CaUiotm  County. 
,;Pulton.  Pulton-Itawamba  CouilLy. 
HOUy    Springs,    Holly    Springs  MiufehaU 
County. 
Lexington,  Industrial  MunlcipE 
Poplarrille,  Poplarvllle  Pear  RU  sr  County. 
Prentiss,  Prentiss  Jefferson  Dav^ 

Missorar 
Boonevllle.  Booneville  Municipal. 
Charleston,  Mississippi  County! 
Cuba,  Cuba  Municipal. 
Mansfield,  Mansfield  Municipal 
Piedmont,  Piedmont  Municipal 
Sedalla,  Sedalia  Memorial. 

MONTAII.\ 

Anaconda,  Anaconda  Clty-Coi^ity. 

Forsyth.  Forsyth. 

Shelby,  Shelby  Toole  County. 

NEBXASKA 

Cambridge,  Cambridge  Munlcidal. 
Creigbton,  Crelghton  Municlpa] , 
Palls  City,  Palls  City  Municipal. 
Grant,  Grant  Municipal. 
Loop  City,  Loop  City  Municipal. 
Pawnee  City,  Pawnee  City  Mi^cipal. 
Pender.  Pender  Municipal. 
Plattsmouth,   Plattsmouth   MililclpaL 
BusbTUIe,  Modlsett. 
Seward.  Seward  Mimiclpal. 
Superior,  Superior  MunlclpaL 
Tecumseh,  Tecumseh  Municipal , 
Tekamah,  Tekamah  MunlclpaL 
Wahoo,  Wahoo  Municipal. 


'•BeUerer 


June  18 


•Hastings,  Hastings  Municipal. 
•McCook,  McCook  Municipal. 

METADA 

None. 
None. 


NEW  HAMrSHIKB 


NEW  JEfiSET 

None. 

NEW   MEXICO 

Springer,  bpringer  Municipal. 

NEW    YOKK 

Sidney.  Sidney  Municipal. 

NOHTH  CAROLINA 

Slyva,  Jackson  County. 
Kenansville,  Duplin  County. 
Plymouth.  Plymouth  Mum'cipal. 
Raeford,  Raeford  Municipal. 
ReidsvlUe,  Rockingham  County. 
Rutlierfordton,   Rutherford   Cou|ity 
West  Jefferson,  Ashe  County. 
Vvliiteville,  Coixunbus  County  Mti^cipaL 

NOBTH  DAKOTA 

Beach,  Golden  Valley  County. 

Fort  Yates,  Port  Yates  Sioux  CoJnty. 

Linton,  Linton  Municipal. 

Iilohall,  Mohall  Municipal. 

Mott  (2) ,  Mott  Municipal. 

(2)  Projects  wtih  new  rumv.ay.s 

oiuo 
Fostoria,  MetropoUtan. 
**Cmcinuatl,  Blue  Ash. 

*  Columbus,  The  Ohio  Stale  Un^erslty 

OICI.AHOMA 

•  An  Hers,  Antlers  Municipal. 
Blackweli,  Blackweil-Tonkav^  a. 
Broken  Bow,  Broken  Bow. 
Canadian,  Arrowhetul. 
Carnegie,  Carnegie  Municipal. 
Chandler,  Chandler  Municipal. 
Medford,  Medford  Municipal. 
Noiman,  Goldsby. 
Stigler,  Stigler  Municipal. 
Walters,  Walters  Municipal. 

OREGON 

None. 

PE.MNSVl.VANi  A 

Clarion,  Ciurion  County. 

Clearfield,  Lawrence  Townnlilp  Mfuiclpal. 

Grove  City,  Grove  City. 

State  College,  University  Park. 

*  Philadelphia,  IntematlonaL 

*  Pittsburgh  (2).  Greater  Pittsbi^h. 

BHODE  ISLAND 

None. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Kuig-itree,  Cox. 

Winnsboro,  Fairfield  County. 

SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

De  Smet,  De  Smet  Mvmlclpfil. 
Hoven,  Hoven  MunlclpaL         ' 
Murdo,  Murdo  Municipal. 

TENNESSEE 

Portland,  Portland  Municipal. 
Somerville,  Payette  County. 
Sparta.  Sparta-White  Coimty. 
TEXAS 

*DaUas-Fort     Worth     (2),     Dt|la9-Fort 
Worth  Regional. 
Atlanta,  Atlanta  Municipal. 
Croabyton,  Croebyton  MunlclpaL 
Fort  Worth,  Meachan  Field. 
Lamesa.  Lamesa  MunlclpaL 
Orange,  Orange  County. 

UTAH 

Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  Municipal. 
Tooele.  Tooele  Valley  Municipal. 

TXRMONT 

None. 

VBdmA 

Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  County. 
Manassas.  Manassas  Munldpel. 


•Air  Carrier 
••Reliever 
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WASHINGTON 

Electric  City,  Grand  Cotilee  Dam. 

WEST   VrRGINIA 

Mound  sville,  Marshall  County. 
Petersburg,  Grant  County. 

WISCONSIN 

NeillsvUe,  Neillsville  Municipal. 
Park  Falls,  Park  Falls  Municipal. 
<2)  Projects  with  new  run  ways. 
Tomahawk,  Regional. 
•Masinee,  Central  Wisconsin. 

WYOMINC 

None. 

TKUST    TERRITORIFS 

*  Obyan.  .SiUpan  International. 


ByMi-.lNOUYE: 
S.  1973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  E-xpoit 
Ti'ade  Act  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  1970's 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a  period  of 
relative  decline  of  the  United  States  as 
a  factor  in  the  world  economy.  After 
many  decades  of  soft  living,  we  suddenly 
find  ourselves  facing  .serious  economic 
competition. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  the 
worlds  leading  exporter  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  U.S.  dollar  has  been  de- 
valued twice  and  is  under  constant  pres- 
.siu-e  in  international  money  markets.  In 
1960,  our  share  of  free  world  exports  was 
18.2  percent,  whereas  in  1974  it  was  12.7 
percent.  In  1971.  we  suffered  our  first  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  since  1893.  AH  of 
these  developments  underline  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  lagging  behind  many  of 
our  international  competitors  in  seeking 
and  developing  markets  and  in  helping 
our  exporting  community  to  sell  the 
goods  necessaiT  to  pay  for  our  imports. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  tliis  relative  decline 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  maturing 
of  foreign  economies,  but  by  and  large  it 
is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  many  for- 
eign economies  are  growing  much  faster 
than  ours  and  have  developed  a  strong, 
sastained  momentum.  Even  now,  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  United  States  trails 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  West  Ger- 
many, according  to  some  estimates. 

There  are  some  hidivlduals— academic 
theorists.  Government  bm-eaucrats,  and 
others — who  profess  to  be  undisturbed 
about  our  weakness  in  international 
trade.  They  claim  that  floating  exchange 
rates  and  payments  adjustments  will  cor- 
rect domestic  deficiencies  and  that  capi- 
tal flows  will  take  care  of  payments 
deficits. 

To  follow  such  a  coiuse  would  be  an 
invitation  to  disaster.  As  a  result  of  tlie 
worldwide  recession,  some  of  our  major 
competitors  have  embarked  on  new,  ag- 
gressive export  programs.  For  example. 
the  British  have  a  program  to  protect 
Uieir  exporters  against  exchange  rate 
fluctuations.  The  Japanese  liave  decided 
to  insure  against  companies  'losses  in 
large  construction  projects.  The  natm'al 
result  of  these  programs  clearly  will  be 
to  encourage  their  exporters  to  redouble 
their  sales  efforts. 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  we  should  blhidly 
emulate  our  competitors.  Some  cotmtrles 
may  be  exporting  more  than  they  should. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  United 
States  probably  underexports.  Fewer 
than  8  percent  of  our  firms  engage  in  ex- 
porting.  With  our  unemploy3iient  rate 


creeping  past  9  percent,  more  exports 
could  provide  us  with  additional  job  op- 
portiuiities  for  the  unemployed. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  United  States 
is  not  vei-y  conducive  toward  exporting. 
We  have  not  had  to  devise  incentives  to 
encourage  exports  becatise  of  our  tradi- 
tional economic  sti*ength  and  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  markets.  However,  as 
our  economy  becomes  more  dependent  on 
international  developments,  we  need  to 
assess  our  policies  and  attitudes  toward 
intei-national  economics. 

One  of  the  impediments  to  exports 
often  cited  by  businessmen  is  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws,  which  by  and  lai^e  are  much 
.stricter  than  comparable  foreign  .statutes 
and  which  are  enforced  much  more 
stringently.  Recognizing  the  potential 
need  for  American  fii-ms  to  collaborate 
abroad  to  promote  sales  or  to  combat 
foreign  cartels,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Export  Trade  Act  of  1918,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act.  This  act  peiTOits  companies  to  form 
associations  to  prmnote  American  ex- 
ports abroad  as  long  as  such  activities 
do  not  inhibit  domestic  commerce. 

Although  the  act  at  one  point  wa.?  an 
important  factor  in  oiu*  foreign  trade,  its 
luse  has  declined  for  the  last  several  dec- 
ades. Several  court  decisions  have  nar- 
rowed its  scope  and  have  led  to  business 
suspicion  about  Its  efficacy.  Moreover, 
there  have  been  charges  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  hostile  to  the  Webb  asso- 
ciations and  that  member^ip  in  such 
associations  might  attract  imdue  atten- 
tion by  the  Antitrust  Division. 

The  veracity  of  these  allegations  has 
yet  to  be  proven.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  Webb  Act  is  not  used  extensively  and 
tliat  members  of  the  business  ctmimu- 
nity  tend  to  believe  that  it  does  not  pres- 
ently offer  as  wide  an  exemption  as  they 
might  wish  or  could  utilize  in  competing 
against  foreign  cartels. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce's  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
held  hearings  in  the  last  two  Congresses 
on  amendments  to  the  Export  Trade  Act 
which  I  had  Introduced  to  encourage 
more  widespread  use  by  American  busi- 
nessmen who  feel  at  a  disadvantage  in 
international  dealings.  Before  we  begin 
to  change  radically  our  antitrust  laws 
dealing  with  foreign  operations,  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  we  should  first  utilize 
those  avenues  already  available  to  our 
business  commtmlty. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult—if  not  impossible— to  establish 
clearly  why  an  American  firm  or  firms 
lost  an  order  and  whether  UJS.  anti- 
trust laws  may  have  had  an  adverse  Im- 
pact. It  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  seller 
to  detennine  whether  he  woidd  have  suc- 
ceeded had  he  collaborated  with  other 
firms  in  a  joint  effort  since  any  conclu- 
sion would  be  hypoUietlcal  and  after  the 
fact. 

Opponents  of  the  Webb  Act  have 
rharged  that  the  act  has  led  to  abuses 
and  that  the  declining  use  of  the  act  is 
evidence  of  its  ineffectiveness.  These  alle- 
gations, too,  are  unfoimded.  Court  de- 
cisions have,  as  I  noted  above,  defined 
more  precisely  what  is  legally  allowable 
behavior.  Second,  the  infrequent  use  of 
tlie  act  may  be  more  attiibutable  to  the 


attitude  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion,  which 
are  either  generally  disinterested  in  or 
hostile  to  the  act. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  precisely  the  same  as  section  15  of 
S.  1486,  which  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Congiess  but  which  died  when  the 
House  adjourned  without  taking  action. 
The  changes  have  been  effected  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Committee. 

These  Webb  amendments  would  ac- 
complish several  objectives.  Pu-st,  the 
bill  would  authorize  exporters  of  certain 
.•services  to  be  included  within  the  act. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion  PS  to  whether  design  and  constmc- 
tion  firm.s  would  be  allowed  to  form  Webb 
association.s.  This  bill  would  remove  tliat 
ambiguit.^^  The  rising  importance  of 
services  in  world  trade  makes  this  change 
a  most  important  one. 

Second,  the  bUl  would  establish  new 
piXKiedures  within  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  whereby  the  Commission 
could  restrict  membership  in  a  Webb  as- 
sociation if  an  applying  company  would 
not  benefit  .substantially  or  produce  bene- 
fits for  other  members. 

Thud,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  consultation  with 
tlie  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  establish  a  program  to  en- 
courage formation  of  Webb  association.'^ 
Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Chairman 
of  the  FTC  and  the  Attorney  General  or 
their  representatives  to  meet  periodically 
to  develop  a  clear  policy  with  respect 
to  Webb  as.sociations.  Tliis  change  will 
hopefully  allow  the  foi-mation  of  an  un- 
ambiguous Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
these  associations  consistent  with  Con- 
gress intention  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  American  companies  can  com- 
pete effectively  abroad  with  tlieU-  foreign 
competitors. 

The  debate  on  the  effect  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  was  succinctly  described  in 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
Industiy  Week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd 
as  follows : 

Js   .\NiimusT  Sinking  U.S.  Tbade  Effoki? 
(By  John  H.  Sheridan) 

(Bu.slues8men  contend  that  the  long  rci.ch 
of  U.S.  antitrust  laws  handicaps  U.S.  firms  in 
v.orld  trade.  They  make  a  convincing  argu- 
ment that  exports.  Joint  construction  proj- 
ects, foreign  Joint  ventures  and  acquisition^, 
and  profitable  licensing  agreements  are  beiut 
forfeited.  But  they  haven't  convinced  the 
right  people.) 

You're  an  antitrust  lawyer  for  a  U.S  com- 
pany. One  morning,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent  summons  you  to  a  meeting  \n  his  ofDee. 

■nie  firm,  he  explains,  has  been  looking  for 
ti  way  to  get  a  strong  foothold  to  the  Euro- 
pean market.  After  some  scouting,  it  has 
Itxiatcd  a  German  company  which  is  Inter- 
ested in.  selling  a  subsidiary.  And  that  siib- 
sidiary  has  a  product  line  similar  to  rour 
company's. 

"It  will  give  us  fln  immediate  entry  tot« 
the  Eur<:q>ean  market."  he  tells  you.  "a  man- 
agement team  familiar  with  that  market. 
and  an  opportunity  to  export  part«  made  in 
our  U.S.  plants." 

You  mentally  begin  to  search  for  s  legal 
precent.  You're  weU  aware  that  U.S.  »nti- 
Trii',t  laws  have  a  long  reach.  But  you  also 
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know  that  caw  law  involrlzig  foreign  ven- 
tures is  pnUj  akvtehy. 
You  recall  that  anotber  company  once  ran 

:<fouI  of  the  Justice  Dept.  In  nHkklng  a  tor- 
fign  Requisition:  the  takeover  was  tnter- 
pretttd  by  Antitrust  Dlr.  lawyva  m  «ltm- 
inatlng  a  "potenUal  competttor"  from  tt>* 
Amerlcnn  marketplace. 

I(  your  company  consummates  the  deal  In- 
volving that  German  company,  perhapa  the 
JUBtloa  Dapt.  w«m't  interrene;  the  facta  ln> 
>our  case  don't  directly  parallel  those  con- 
tuUied  in  the  precedent.  But  yMi  simply  can't 
i)e  sure  what  the  Antitrust  Dlv.'s  response 
^vUl  be. 

Then  the  executive  v.  p.  flres  the  big  ques- 
tion at  you:  "Could  we  be  asking  for 
trouble?" 

What  do  you  sdvise?  Take  a  chance?  Go  to 
tba  Juatice  Dept.  and  ask  for  cleanince?  Or 
klU  the  project? 

If  you're  like  many  company  law^-ers,  legal 
imcertalnty  mafces  you  uncomfortable. 
Chances  are  you'll  answer:  "We'd  better  not 
risk  It." 

Lcsr  c.ppoarmmiEs 
The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  Act 
aU  Include  language  extending  their  Jurisdic- 
tion to  commerce  "with  foreign  nations." 
That  extraterritorial  scope,  along  with  the 
Interpretation  put  on  it  by  the  courts  and 
enforcement  agencies,  makes  the  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws  unique. 
That  long  reach  can  be  Intimidating. 
As  a  result,  businessmen  arg^tie,  many  U.S. 
firms  have  passed  up  opportunities  In  the 
world  marketplace.  Facing  the  prospect — 
perhaps  remote — of  coetly  UUgatlon,  heavy 
fines,  or  forced  divestiture,  they've  forfeited 
potentially  lucrative  export  sales,  technol- 
ogy licensing  agreements,  and  Joint  engi- 
neering-construction projects — as  well  as 
overseas  acqulsltiors. 

In  some  cases,  American  companies  have 
lost  business  to  foreign  competltcvs  because 
the  latter  have  been  able  to  form  cons<»r- 
tlums  and  offer  package  deals,  while  the 
U.S.  firms  have  had  to  bid  Independently. 
In  other  Instances,  the  VS.  company's  In- 
ability to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  divide 
world  markets  has  scuttled  plans  to  do  busi- 
ness overseas. 

VS.  businessmen  see  their  foreign  com- 
petition playing  the  International  trade  game 
imder  different,  more  lenient  ground  rules — 
with  our  balance  of  payments  sufferhig  tba 
consequences. 

Says  one  multinational  executive:  "The 
V.B.  economy  la  being  had." 

"80 — SHOW  US  THE  EVIDENCE" 

So  far,  businessmen  haven't  been  able  to 
argue  convincingly  enough  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  relaxation  of  antitrust  lawa  or  a  change 
In  the  enforcement  posture  of  goveriunent 
agendas. 

Why?  Because  the  evidence  is  mostly 
hypothetical. 

Both  the  Justice  Dept.  and  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  (FTC)  expresses  a  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  the  evidence.  But  they  want 
to  know  about  specific  problems.  They  want 
to  know  which  companies  were  prevented 
from  doing  what.  Congressional  committees 
also  want  apeclilca. 

But  specilica  are  the  last  thing  company 
lawyers  want  to  divulge.  They  shy  away  from 
anything  that  might  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Justice  Dept.  or  the  FTC.  especially 
the  Justice  Dept'8  Antitrust  Dlv.  (If  pend- 
ing legislation  to  expand  those  agenclsB'  In- 
vestlgatlve  powers  is  enacted,  these  company 
lAwyara  will  be  even  more  reluctant  to  do  so. 
Hearings  were  held  thle  month  on  8.  1284. 
tb*  Antttnwt  In4>io?«aisnts  Act  of  1B75. 
which  would  do  Just  that.) 

"There  la  a  built-in  barrier  against  willing 
doennsentatlon  of  the  problem."  says 
l^leholM  S.  HoUle.  vice  presttleBt  of  the 
National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers  (NAM)  and 
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manager  of  its  International 
Dept. 

"Businessmen,  and  especially 
say  the  last  thing  they  want 
their  heads  In  a  noose  by 
and  showing  examples  of  .... 
close  to  the  line  and  backed 
might  want  to  know  about  _. 
where  they  came  close  to  that 
decided  to  proceed." 

An  antitrust  task  force  of  . 
of  Commerce  found  that  to  _ 
Its  study,  which  culminated  i 
sued  In  eaily  1974,  concluded: 

"American  exporters  and  ov 
tors   are   unfairly   and  disc 
strlcted    by    U.S.    antitrust 

countries.  Including  Japan , 

industrial  nations  of  Europe,  it 
impose  their  antitrust  laws 
trade,  and  indeed  often  eii 
porters  and  contractors  to 
national  intprcit." 

But   the   chr.mbcr   cHed   no 
nmples  of  U.S.  companies  wh'  , 
dered.  "Lawjers  for  businessme  \ 
out,    "discourage    speculative 
what   might   have    been    trai. 
they  are  concerned  about  the 

zealous   reaction    by    the _, 
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J  USTICE :  NO  SALE 

The  cluunber  sent  a  copy  of 
Justice.  Several  months  later 
lengthy— and      predictable— r^ 
Thomas  K.   Kauper,   the 
•general  who  heads  the  Antltriist 
tftsfc  forf«  conclusions  he  WTOte, 
tutfounded  and  unsupported." 

Mr.  Kauper  pointed  out  that 
Ings  were  conducted  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
1964  to  1967,  and  that  a  numHer 
studies  had  been  made.  "None 
haustivc  efforts  has  unearthed 
pediments  to  U.S.  foreign  trade 
the  operation  of  antitrust  lawt 

Further,  he  stated,  neither 
Div.  nor  the  PTC  "has 
Joint  venture  or  bidding  arran^ 
to  fcHeigners  In  at  least  the  last 
And,  he  added,  "fewer  than 
mestlc  Joint  ventures  have 
"out  of  the  many  thousands" 
that  period. 

But  no  one  can  even  begin 
many  projects  wore  scrapped 
got  off  the  drawing  board 

Often,  export-related 
are  "abandoned  without  any 
the  reason  why,"  says  Howard  1 
rector  of  corporate  projects  nt 
Cleveland.  "It's  not  like  a  lost 
you  can  go  back  and  document 
it  or  why  somebody  else  got  It. 

"To  say  that  antitrust  isn't 
wwrld  trade  Is  like  saying  that 
caused  by  a  virus,"  says  Mr 
along  with  Eaton  chairman  E 
pRxtlcipated  in  an  informal 
group  under  the  President's 
"It's  Just  that  nobody  seems 
much  real  tangible  evidence 
get  yotur  teeth  into." 

At  least  one  member  of  the 
force  found  the  lack  of  hard 
troubling."  Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft. 
with    the    Washington    law 
Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  & 
he  considered  filing  a  dissenting 

In  his  work  as  an  antitrust 
Ehrenhaft  says.  "Never  have  I 
ation  where  antitrust  laws  have 
American  firm  from  entering 
market — where  there  weren't 
for  the  decision  to  stop  or  go, 

"That  isn't  to  say  that  antitrust 
tlons  dont  play  a  role  in  decid  ng 
several  cations  to  take,  or  how 
an  investment.  But  as  a  general 
think  one  could  make  any  klm 
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ing  til  at  investments  tbat  Shoul( 
pursued  were  totally  deraUed  _. 
Mr.    Ehrenhaft   submits  tbat 
don't  regard  possible  Justice  Dep^, 
the  "most  worrisome  aspect 
"I  think  people  are  much  more 
abouc  private,  treble  damage 
by    injured    competitors.    They 
knowledge  and  incentive.  Triple 
pretty  adequate  reward." 

Keioh    Clear  waters,   deputy 
lorney  general  in  the  Antitrxist 
that  companies  frequently  use 
"an  excuse  not  to  support 
icies'-  such   as  urglngs  by"  the 
Dept.   to   increase   exports.  Oftei 
.he^•re  simply  not  interested  In 
because  the  domestic  market  is 
easier  u>  deal  with,  "and  in  some 
tered  b\  trade  barrieis." 

James   Halverson,   director   of 
Bureau    of    Competition,    says: 
particularly  in  the  foreign  marke 
excuse  for  marketing  failure. 
large  companies  do  very  v/ell  in  . 
kers.    The    relatively    inefficient 
don't  do  as  well  abroad." 

Complaints   from   businessmen 
■just    haven't    been    that   loud 
with  lobbying  efforts  on  other 
can  probably  find  six  or  seven 
stances   [where  antitrust  has  c. 
lems],  but  you'd  have  to  have  a 
comprehensive  analysis  before 
to  persuade   us   that  antitrust 
should  be  broadened.  .  .  .  When 
people  to  cooperate  tibroad,  it  s 
to  slop  over  into  the  domestic  _ 
tiaist  agencies  are  very  skeptical  ( 
of  tiling." 

To  unearth  the  kind  of  evidenr 
satisfy  FTC  or  Justice,  suggests 
Stokeld,  associate  director  of  the 
interjiatlonal  group.  "We'd  need 
v/ovking  on  It  full-time,  I  think.' 

But,  he  adds,  the  work  of 
task  force  did  accomplish  one 
tire:  "It  got  things  stirred  up." 

nam:  protectinc  the  witn 
N.\?.I  lias  done  a  little  more  stin 
A  NAM  study,  published  In 
generally  agreed  with  the  chambe  • 
Blons.  But  It  went  a  step  furthe 
mentlng  Its  argtmnents:  The 
19  case  studies  Illustrating  that 
have  been  inhibited  in  overseas 

The  names  of  the  firms  involve< 
were  withheld;  to  persuade  the  .. 
provide  the  needed  Information, 
to  promise  confidentiality. 

In   a   number  of   the  example 
ventures  were  abandoned  because 
found  their  hands  tied  when 
protect  established  markets. 

Take  "Company  No.  10."  It  had 
a  high-level  of  technology,  some 
by  patents  and  patent 
was  looking  for  a  way  to' 
technology  In  countries  where  it  . 
been  Impractical  to  build  Its  own 
turlng  plants.  The  logical  answer 
be  licensing  its  technology  to  a 
seas  manufacturer. 

But  It  didn't  want  the  licensee 
technology — along    with    low 
to  produce  goods  for  export 
U.S.  or  to  the  firm's  other 
kets.  The  U.S.  firm  feared  It  mlgh 
Ing  Its  own  worst  cmnpetltor. 

laws.  It  concluded,  prohibited 

agreements  to  restrict  marketing 
Thtis,  a  number  of  license 
dropped. 

NAM   began  its  study   with  a 
received  questionnaire  responses 
eral  hundred"  of  the  nation's 
panles.  More  than  70%  said  VS 
laws  had  Injured  their 

petltlveness.  FoUow-up  input 

point  six  major  problem  areas: 
Difficulties  with  Joint-venture 
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Restrictions  on  licensing  arrangements 
{tswitx.  as  those  Company  No.  10  encoun- 
tered) . 

A  serious  proble.ni  of  tmcertainty,  ttecause 
"the  boundary  between  legal  and  illegal  ac- 
tion is  ambiguous  at  best." 

Inadequacies  In  the  Webb-Pomereue  Act 
•  ivhlch  provides  limited  antitrtist  cxemp- 
';ioiis  for  export  as.sociations) . 

Restrictions  facing  U.S.  firms  doing  b\isl- 
iiess  with  state-controlled  trading  compau- 
i^.s-,  such  as  those  representing  the  USSR. 

DUftculties  hi  copmg  with  "the  monopo- 
U-tio  policies  oi  emerging  foreign  resource 
.artels." 

The  Uuit  two  problems  have  become  sig- 
nificant in  light  of  fairly  recent  develop- 
ments in  woi'ld  trade. 

"The  drastic  change  In  world  econoinlij 
realities  over  the  last  two  decades  requires 
a  reassessment  of  United  States  policy  di- 
rected at  maintaining  industrial  competi- 
tiveness in  overseas  markets,"  NAM  argues. 
Rising  energy  Import  costs  and  the  overall 
balance  of  trade  and  payments  problem  add 
to  the  urgency  of  taking  a  hard,  new  look, 
it  adds. 

In  six  of  the  last  seven  yeans,  the  U.S. 
"current  accounts"  balance  of  payments  has 
been  written  In  red  ink.  Last  year,  the  pay- 
ments deficit  was  slightly  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion. 

Tliat  slippage,  after  years  of  surpluses,  Is 
a  "strong  incentive"  to  continue  exploring 
barriers  to  foreign  trade,  "whatever  those 
barriers  are,"  says  Vincent  Travaglinl,  di- 
rector of  the  Commerce  Dept.'s  Office  of  In- 
ternational Finance  &  Investment. 

Mr.  Travaglinl  isn't  entirely  convinced  that 
relaxing  antitrust  curbs  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant ti-ade  difference.  "Antitrust,"  he 
says,  "is  constantly  cited  as  one  of  the  hair- 
shirts  companies  are  forced  to  wear.  Wo 
ought  to  continue  examining  that  argument 
until  it  Is  either  proved  or  disproved." 

Both  Joint  ventures  with  foreign  firms  and 
acquisitions  overseas  can  open  up  new  export 
opportunities  for  U.S. -based  companies.  And 
both  can  lead  to  antitrust  difficulties. 

NAM  found  the  foreign  Joint-venture 
problem  to  be  the  most  common.  When  the 
foreign  subsidiary  Is  less  than  wholly  owned, 
"there  are  considerable  antitrust  vagaries, 
particularly  when  the  proportion  of  U.S.  par- 
ent ownership  drops  below  the  majority 
level." 

Eaton's  Mr.  MacAyeal  points  out:  "When 
the  affiliate  is  less  than  majority-owned,  it 
Is  no  longer  considered  part  of  the  same 
company — ^but,  rather,  a  potential  competi- 
tor." And  because  antitrust  law  restricts 
Interplay  between  competitors,  the  parent 
firm's  participation  In  the  day-to-day  deci- 
sion-making of  a  minority-owned  affiliate 
may  be  severely  limited — perhaps  to  the  point 
Of  threatening  the  success  of  the  venture. 

With  the  trend,  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where, to  limit  foreign  ownership  to  less 
than  B0%.  the  likelihood  of  potential  anti- 
trust problems  of  this  nature  is  increasing. 
"It's  one  area  where  the  U.S.  enforcement 
postmre  needs  to  be  clarified,"  Mr.  MacAyeal 
says.  Where  constraints  Inhibit  foreign  affili- 
ations, the  probable  result  is  "an  export 
dampening." 

Many  jomt  venttures  and  acquisitions  have 
avoided  legal  snarls.  But  how  can  you  know 
when  you're  treading  on  dangerous  ground? 
The  key  is  whether  the  move  will  lessen 
competition,  either  in  UJS.  markets  or  be- 
tween U.S.  firms  engaged  in  foreign  com. 
Pierce.  More  precisely,  it's  whether  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.  has  reason  to  believe  that  com- 
petition will  be  lessened. 

Even  a  move  which  eliminates  "potential" 
compeUUon  risks  an  antitrust  suit,  depend- 
ing on  the  other  circumstances. 

Justice  has  challenged  several  cases  Involv- 
ing foreign  acquisitions,  but  as  yet  no  court 
rulings  have  been  ls,<5ued,  notes  Mr.  Clear- 


waters,  who  is  leaving  his  Antitrust  Div.  post 
at  the  eixd  of  this  month  to  enter  private 
law  practice  with  a  Washington  firm. 

Domestic  cases,  however,  have  estahllcibed 
the  illegality  of  an  acquisition  which  elimi- 
nates "potential"  competition,  he  points  out. 
In  one  case,  Justice  brought  suit  against 
Palstaff  Brewing  Corp.,  challenging  its  ac- 
quisition of  New  England's  Narragansett 
Brewing  Co.  In  a  1973  ruling,  the  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  found  the  acquisition  to  be 
anticompetitive. 

With  regard  to  foreign  acquisitions,  Mr. 
Clearwaters  says,  "There  is  really  not  much 
uncertainty.  The  same  test  wiU  apply."  The 
diSfiouit  question  in  such  ca.ses,  he  explains, 
is  whether  the  acquired  firm  shoiUd  be 
regarded  as  a  signUicant  potential  com- 
petitor. 

"The  factual  ts.suec  are  the  tough  Issues — 
determining  such  thmgs  as  whether  the  ac- 
quisition WiU  atlect  the  behavior  of  firms  al- 
ready in  the  market,  whether  the  maritet  Is 
concentrated,  or  whether  tlie  acquisition 
would  make  it  difficult  for  other  firms  to  en- 
ter the  market,"  he  says. 

Although  U.S.  firms  have  to  be  careful 
that  their  overseas  activities  dont  affect 
their  competition  at  h<Hne,  foreign  countries 
are  willing  to  overlook  some  degree  of  do- 
mestic Impact — if  they  think  the  overall  na- 
tional interest  will  be  served. 

"The  Europeans  and  Japanese  tend  to  look 
at  caxtels,  monopolies,  and  restrictive  agree- 
ments in  temis  of  the  overall  Impact,"  says 
John  Wagner,  director  of  the  Commerce 
Dept.'s  Foreign  Business  Practices  Dlv. 
"Where  It  will  help  the  country  to  achieve 
a  particular  goal,  they'll  allow  It.  The  Japa- 
nese are  probably  the  most  pragmatic.  They 
eeera  to  go  to  the  greatest  extreme  in  look- 
ing at  what's  best  for  the  country." 

Articles  85  and  66  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
contains  the  European  Community's  (EC) 
"antitrust"  restrictions.  They  are  tighter 
than  most  of  the  Individxial  EC  countries' 
restraint-of-trade  laws — and  they  do  have 
an  extraterritorial  reach.  But,  many  argue, 
they  haven't  been  enforced  as  rigorously  as 
the  U.S.  laws  have  been. 

EC  countries  have  "tolerated"  agreements 
to  restrict  markets  or  set  prices  "In  some 
cases  where  a  particular  industry  needs  to 
be  built  up  or  protected  from  UJ3.  competi- 
tion," Mr.  Wagner  notes. 

"Other  countries  do  recognize  that  mo- 
nopolies and  restraint  of  trade  can  be  dam- 
aging. But  they  also  recognize  in  many  In- 
stances the  greater  good— in  improved  ef- 
ficiency— that  may  result  from  cooperation 
or  Joint  action." 

Japan's  antlmouopoly  law,  for  example,  al- 
lows exemptions  for  "rationalization"  cartels 
or  "antldepresslon"  cartels. 

Fred  Byset,  a  staff  executive  with  the  UJ3. 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  Antitrust  &  Trade 
Regulation  Committee,  explains  that  ration- 
alization cartels  helps  to  expedite  production 
of  goods  for  export:  "A  single  Industry  may 
produce  a  product  made  of  many  compo- 
nents. Through  the  cartel,  theyll  tell  one 
firm  to  produce  what  It  makes  most  efficient- 
ly. And  they'll  tell  the  firm  across  the  street 
to  do  what  It  does  best.  Then  they  put  the 
product  together  at  the  lowest  possible  cost." 
Because  other  nations  arf  more  dependent 
on  export  trade  than  the  U.  S.  is,  "they  have 
adopted  national  development  policies  which 
have  specific  export-Import  trade  principles 
Involved,"  Eaton's  Mr.  MacAyeal  observes. 
"And  they  administer  those  principles  in  a 
conscious  manner,  whereas  we  dont." 

a    "SANDLOT   PHttOSOPHT" 

An  obvious  question  arises.  Why  Is  it  un- 
thinkable In  the  U.  S.  to  permit  some  measure 
of  domestic  "spillover"  from  international 
ventures  If  the  net  result  is  a  pins  for  the 
nation's  eoon<»ny? 

The  quesUon  reflects  a  "sandlot  philos- 
ophy," says  Ju.5tlcc's  Mr.  Clearwaters.  "Tlie 


theory  behind  the  sandlot  philosophy  is  tliat 
if  the  other  guys  are  allowed  to  gang  up, 
then  we  should  be  allowed  to  gang  up,  tJ-.i — 
that  we  should  form  cartels  to  combat 
foreign  cartels. 

"The  problem  with  that  theory  Is  that  a 
cartel  does  one  of  two  things:  Either  it 
divides  up  markets  or  it  raises  prices  over  a 
competitive  level.  If  you  raise  prices  above  a 
competitive  level  in  internatioiva  trade,  by 
virtue  of  an  American  cartel,  then  you  will 
probably  wind  up  with  less  of  the  market 
Uian  you  had  to  begtu  with." 

Mr.  Clearwaters  points  out  that  the  U.  S. 
does  have  a  "cat  tel  program"  of  its  own :  the 
"Webb-Poniercne  Export  Trade  Act.  "To  tlitt 
extent,  we've  ^o:ie  along  with  the  crowd.  .  .  . 
But  at  least  one  Webb-Pomerene  export  asso- 
ciation has  'oeen  disbanded  because  It  found 
thiit  the  pi-.rpo£e  of  the  a.sfiociation.  to  ral.so 
prices,  Just  wasnt  reallstl';  in  the  face  of 
::reign  competition." 

*EEB  EJiESiPTIONS:    Z^ARROW,   OUBIOVS 

■nie  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  adopted  in  1918, 
was  designed  to  piit  U.  S.  exporters  on  a  more 
competitive  footing  worldwide.  It  provides 
conditional  exemptions  from  certain  anti- 
trust restrictions  for  export  associations, 
which  must  register  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — and  which  must  keep  the 
membership  door  open.  Participating  com- 
panies can  Agree  among  themselves  on  prices 
and  allocate  world  markets  for  exports,  as 
long  as  competition  in  the  U.  8.  Isn't  affected. 

But  the  exemption  is  not  widely  used. 

One  reason  lor  that,  says  WUllam  A.  Bailey, 
is  that  the  Antitrust  Div.  "has  made  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  anyone  to  use  tJic 
act." 

Mr.  BaUey,  a  former  assistant  general 
counsel  for  the  FTC,  administered  the  Webb 
act  for  13  yeirs  tmtu  retiring  from  the  con;- 
mission  last  year.  He  says  the  frustration 
that  built  up  over  the  years  In  skirmishes 
with  the  Justice  Dept.  contributed  to  his 
decision  to  leave  his  government  post.  He  is 
openly  critical  of  the  Antitrust  Dlv.'s  atti- 
tude toward  export  associations. 

"When  it  comes  to  Webb-Pomerene  propos- 
als, you  can't  get  Justice  from  the  Dept.  cf 
Justice.  They  thmk  that  any  thne  three 
people  get  together  to  do  business  outside 
of  the  UJ3.,  it's  a  conspiracy  againet  the 
American  people,"  Mr.  Bailey  says. 

Justice,  he  believes,  has  gone  to  unreason- 
a'ole  lengths  to  block  formation  of  Webb  asso- 
ciations. And  companies  which  do  form  ex- 
port associations  are  subjected  to  "surveil- 
lance" by  the  Antitrust  Dlv.  "They  dont  like 
that  Idea,"  he  notes,  -nius,  many  industries 
have  shied  away  from  forming  Webb  associa- 
tions. And  they  view  the  antitrust  immunity 
as  hazy  at  best. 

In  other  instances,  wlllhig  companies  have 
been  denied  Webb  status  because  the  en- 
abling law  is  narrow  hi  scope.  It  specifically 
exempts  associations  which  are  formed  to  ex- 
port "goods,  wares,  and  merchandise."  But  It 
doesnt  mention  anything  about  services. 
Euch  as  construction,  engineering,  financinc 
or  management. 

justice:  "KO  DEAl." 

Mr.  BaUey  recalls  one  experience  in  whicia 
hla  hitetpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  Uw 
clashed  with  the  Justice  Dept.  view.  About 
ten  years  ago,  he  met  with  officials  ef  the 
National  Constructors  A.ssn.  (NCA)  to  diseuss 
the  possibility  of  a  Webb  aaK>clatlon  that 
would  scout  for  Joint  engineertng-constmc- 
tton  projects  overseas— such  as  eieetiag  steel 
mills  and  petrochemical  plants— and  wouM 
coordinate  participation  by  u.s.  flnm. 

"They  estimated  that  the  opportuDlttcs  we 
were  losing  amotmted  to  about  M  tattioB  a 
year  in  balance  at  paymeats."  M».  BaOey 
says.  "Here  we  had  the  greatest  teehaology 
in  the  world,  but  we  wcient  aMe  to  put  It 
to  work  in  foreign  ventures  becsuse  Joint 
bids  weren't  permitted." 

After    reviewing    the    NCA    request.    Mr. 
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BuUey  concluded  the  proposed  association 
would  qualify  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act, 
"since  about  balf  the  total  cost  of  these 
projects  involved  manufaotured  goods.  .  .  . 
llkpn  Justice  took  a  look  at  It  and  ooqm 
lip  « ith  the  moot  specious  argument  I've  ever 
iiPHrd." 

Justice  objected  on  the  grounds  that  senr- 
ices  v.'oiUd  be  part  of  the  "package."  As  a 
lesult,  the  association  was  never  formed, 
ihough  NCA  U  hopeful  that  legislation  wlU 
vet  be  adopted  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
Webb  act. 

lu  the  last  session  of  Coiiyreiis,  a  measure 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Daiuel  K.  luouye  (D,. 
Hawaii)  was  passed  in  the  Senate  as  part 
of  a  larger  export-related  bill.  It  would 
have  included  engineering  and  cimsi.ruction 
under  the  Webb  definition  of  "exporU.."  Tlie 
bill  faUed  to  clear  the  House,  but  Sen. 
Inouye  is  expected  to  reintroduce  hi.s  pro- 
po-sal  In  the  present  Mth  Congress. 

"We  have  lost  business,"  the  senator  said 
diuing  hearings,  "because  In  many  cases  we 
havo  been  outorganized,  outplanned.  and 
outhustled." 

In  one  case,  an  NCA  staffer  points  out. 
several  U.S.  firms  spent  more  than  Si  mil- 
lion pr^>arlng  separate  bids  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  mill  in  Brazil.  That  money 
went  down  the  drain  when  a  Japanese  con- 
■sortliun  got  the  Job. 

Under  a  Webb  association,  he  poiitts  ont, 
tlie  American  firms  could  have  put  together 
a  package  deal,  thus  enhancing  their 
chances  of  winning  the  contract.  Whafs 
mwe,  bid  preparation  costs  v.oiild  have 
been  reduced  considerably. 

Another  primary  advantage,  lie  add.s,  is 
lliat  a  Webb  association  could  pr^njcle  com- 
mercial "intelligence"  \o  loc4>tt'  potential 
projects  on  a  continuing  ba.vls. 

Mr.  Clearwater  says  Justice  would  be  v.'lll- 
ing  to  consider  approving  an  as»ociation 
"to  look  for  projects  and  cut  bidding  costs. 
But  we'd  have  to  look  at.  whether  or  not 
there  are  spillover  effects  Into  domestic 
trade  or  U.S.  foreign  commerce." 

It  "spillover"  were  to  be  permitted,  then 
the  American  consumer  "would  be  subsldiz- 
iiiK  American  Arms  who  trade  abroad — In 
the  price  he  pays  for  goods,"  he  saya.  "I 
doubt  that  the  American  consumer  is  ready 
to  do  that  right  now.  And  T  wxiuder  whetiier 
he  sho\ild." 

IS    A    VihBB    AS.SO<.IAVt(l.V     :SI.\Oi.i)'.' 

It  may  be  advantageous  to  form  a  con- 
sortium to  build  turnliey  projects,  Mr.  Clear- 
waters  believes.  But,  he  points  ont,  it  often 
isn't  nece-ssary  to  form  a  Webb  association  to 
do  so. 

"If  It  is  necesiavy  to  piu  a  turnkey  project 
tfigether  to  get  a  contract,  then  certainly 
American  flims  sho\dd  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  those  kinds  of  Joint  ventures,"  he  says, 
"And  they  have  been  allowed." 

Mr.  Kauper  at  Justice,  in  his  letter  to  the 
chamber.  emphasi?:ed  that  where  the  size  of 
a  project  or  the  risks  Involved  are  so  great 
that  one  company  cannot  undertake  it  alone, 
"It  will  be  held  to  be  legal  .  .  .  luider  U.S. 
antitrust  law." 

"It  is  when  the  Joint  venture  is  proved 
to  have  been  a  device  for  suppressing  indi- 
vidual competition  which  otherwise  could 
or  Would  have  occurred,  or  for  excluding 
competltora,  that  the  transaction  will  raise 
serious  problems." 

It  would  b«  reasonable,  Mr.  Clearwatera 
adds,  to  allow  a  Joint  undertaking— «ven  in 
cases  where  separate  bidding  might  be  also 
feasible — if  the  Joint  approach  will  improve 
the  American  firms'  chances  of  winning  the 
contract. 

If  companies  believe  there  is  Justification 
lor  a  Joint  venture,  but  they're  worried  about 
I  he  legality,  they  can  get  an  opinion  by 
using  Jostloe's  Buslaess  Bevlew  Procedure. 
"It's  tailor-made  for  foreign  oonstniction 
projects,"  Mr.  Clearwaters  says. 
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Just  as  Justice  is  skeptical   . 
actually  happens  when  companie  3 
ted  to  compare  notes,  businessr  len 
of  the  review  procedure. 
They  raise  three  major  obje<  L 
The  time  they  spend  waiting 
from   the   Justice   Dept.   migh 
whatever  chance  they  ha'/e  of 
transaction. 

If  Jiistlce  does  give  a  project 
of  health,  there  is  no  gttaran|ee 
renege  at  a  later  date.  And 
trast  Div.  personnel  can  bring 
attitudes  as  well. 

Because  of  a  1974  revision  ir 
Justice  will  now  make  its  Bus] 
findings   public — in   effect,   tipi  i 
coinpetltion  to  what  a  compa 

"Generally,"  observes  Mr.  Bailey 
view  talces  several  months.  And 
a-ssoclatlon  is  involved,  it  may 
ade.  By  the  time  Justice  is 
at  a  proposal  for,  say,  a  peti_. 
it  will  probably  already  have  b|en 
the  Japanese. 

"Even  then,  you'll  probably 
which  doeeint  really  give  you 
Several  year.';  ago.  a  group  of 
firms  seeking  to  form  a  const 
for  projects  in  Southea-st  Asia, 
ter  from  Justice  which  said: 
ment  .  .  .  does  not  presently  . 
stitute  any  criminal  antitrust 
But  it  explained  that  civil  actidn 
taken   if   "subsequent   developu  c 
ranted  it. 

Mr.   Clearwaters   contends.  1 
the  track  record  shows  that 
Review  letter  is  a  strong  commit 
part  of  the  government" — thougl 
guarantee  against  suits  by  prlv 

"We've  never  brought  a  criini4al 
lowing  the  Issuance  of  a 
letter,"  he  points  out.  Civil  actl*n 
taken,  however,  to  enjom  contini 
activity  on  which  the  Antitrust  E 
covered  it  "hadn't  been  given  al 
he  adds. 

Publicizing  review  informatio 
ous  problem."  says  NAM's  Mr.  Ho|lls 
tlce  makes  your  plans  public,  it 
your  competitors  an  ad\  auuige. 
who  yoti  are.  but  you  wont  kii 
are." 

Mr.  Clearewaters   explains,   . 
where  disclosure  of  infonnation 
stautial  busUiess  risk"  to  the  , 
volved.  Justice  has  a  procedure 
it  secret.  "But  the  comp«ny  has 
showing  that  it  would  create  a  ri  .. 
Justice  decides  whether  adeque  t 
nondisclosure  has  l>een  shown, 
panles,"  NAM  points  Out,  "will 
entrust  the  Aaitltrust  Div.  with 
clslon  concerning  confidential   ,. 
formation  in  return  for  a  Justict 
uncertain  benefit  or  dxiration." 
It's  another  stalemate,  perpet 
mistrust  between  adversaries. 

Business  fears  of  fickle 

Jtistice  Dept.  have  inhibited  a 

to  measiire  the  extent  to  which 
a  barrier  to  international 
ways  to  resolve  the  various 

Dialog  between  the  business 
and  the  Antitrust  Div. — In  a 
atmosphere— can  help.  And  a  „v 
direction  has  been  made  by  the 
Export  Council's  antitrust  studj 
one  session,  top  Justice  and  FTC 
with  bushiess  leaders  for  an 
ploratory  discussion. 

"Perhaps,"  says  the  chambcr'.s 
"the     business     community 
enough  of  an  attempt  to  nieet  . 
way,  to  talk  things  out  and  explnf  1 
problems    are."    He   sat    in    on 
Council  session  and  concluded: 
at  Justice  can  listen— and  there 
ties  in  ihe  system."  Ihrout;!-.  .""c 
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about  what     he  believes,  businessmen  might 
are  permit-     little  less  paranoid"  than  they  1 
are  wary         "it  is  time,"  says  NAM'S  Mr.  ^ 
dialog  not  only  between  business 
tlce — but  also  between  Juatice 
government   agencies,   so  that 
operating  in  a  vacuum." 

Tlie  dialog,  he  suggests,  should 
two  goals:  giving  business  "a  clelr 
a  clean  bill     tiou"  of  what  it  can  do  and 
it  won't     consistent    national    economic 
in  Anti-     makes  little  sense,  he  thinks  for 
changes  In     merce   Dept.    to   promote   increased 
activity  while  the  Justice  Dept. 
port  opportunities. 

'There  is  a  tendency"  Mr.  Holll 
look  at  antitrust  with  some  degree 
vision.  We're  not  sajing  we  want 
restructured  to  match  the  Ja] 
more    positive,    more    flexible 
iifided." 

Mr.  Clearwaters  agrees  there  is 
explore  possible  problems,  and  in  , 
than  the  Baslness  Review.  Justice, 
participated  in  a  Commerce  Dept 
prepare  a  "wliite  paper"  on  technology 
for    and    Joint    research    affectin  ; 
coina:ierce. 

"If   a  misunderstanding   exists, 
problem,"  he  says.  "If  an  Amerifcan 
nessman  feels  he's  hampered  when 
isn't — that  antitrust  is  a  tar  bab 
just  doesn't  want  to  tangle  with — then 
iuid  open  meetings  can  be  invalual:  le 
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dnfr  Rulings  V/ith  Internatio* 
cMse.  at-nvity,  and  principle  e.s 

Dn'lDlNG   MARKETS 

l.'.S.    V.    American    Tobacco    Cc 
Asivrment  batween  U.S.  and  Bri. 
paiiies  to  divide  markets.  A  Britisl 
voUed  agreed  not  to  export  to  the 
Liuton  of  markets  illegally  re.str 
All  parties  to  the  agreement,  .... 
British  firm  were  held  to  have  \ 
Stierman  Antitru.st  Act, 

U.S.  V.  General  Electric  Co.  (1949 
lir.eti.sing    agreement    between 
Dutch   firm.   N.   V.   Philips,   which 
territorial   restrictions.    (Philips  , 
to  sell  for  Import  into  the  U.S.) 

agreements  which  include 

ing  competition  in  the  U.S.  are  .. 
the  application  of  the  law  extentfs 
eign  firms,  whether  or  not  theh-  i! 
to  restrain  U.S.  trade.  (The  court 
agreement  strengthened  GE's  lami 
olvin  theU.S.) 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  v.  U.. 
Joint  venture  between  Timken  and 
bearing  firm  to  create  a  Joiut^^ 
Pffnch  subsidiary.  A  Joint-venture 
does  not  justify  agreements  bet 
partners  to  allocate  world  marketi 
strict  Imports  t«  the  U.S. 

U.S.  v.  U.S.  Alkali  Export  Assn. 
(1949).  Agreements  made  between 
an  alkali-exporting  association  of  X 
and  foreign  competitors.  Export  ae 
formed  under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
trust  exemption  cannot  execute  . 
agreements    with    foreign    compe 
divide  world  markets  or  to 
prices  in  tlie  U.S. 

U.S.  V.  Imperial  Chemical 

(19>'>2).  International  joint  venture 
Imperial,  a  British  firm,  and  Du 
\olviug  use  of  patent  licenses.  A 
ture.  which  in  itself  may  be  legal,  . 
cemented  by  "ancillary"  agreemen 
vide  markets. 

BI.OC'KtNO  COMPETmON 

U.S.  v.  Penn-Olin  Chemical  Co. 
domestic   joint   venture   between 
firms,  Penusault  Chemicals  Corp. 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  to 
sell  stKiiura  chlorate  in  the  south^st 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
tlivarc  monopolies  in  the  early 
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plies  to  Joint  ventiu-es  as  well  as  mergers. 
Ventures  which  voiild  eliminate  ]»«*— ^tlal 
competition  lietween  the  partners — or  create 
"barriers  to  entry"  by  outside  competitors — 
illegally  restrain  trade.  (The  precedent  Is 
viewed  as  applicable  to  foreign  ventures 
which  may  diminish  competition  in  UJS. 
markets.) 

U.S.  V.  Palstaff  Brewing  Corp.  (1973).  Ac- 
quisition by  Palstaff  of  Narragansett  Brcw- 
mg  Co.,  a  major  New  England  brewrtry.  The 
scope  of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  in- 
cludes acquisitions  which  eUminate  "poten- 
tial" competition  in  a  UJS.  market.  (Though 
Palstaff'  argued  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
entered  the  New  England  market,  the  Su- 
preme Court  nonetheless  viewed  Palstaff  as 
a  potential  competitor  to  Narragansett.) 

nES-rHICTING  U.S.  EXPORTS 

U.S.  V.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  co. 
(1950).  A  two-pronged  Joint  venture  by  nine 
VS.  abrasives  manufacturers  to:  (1)  estab- 
lish an  export  association;  and  (2)  create 
a  foreign  joint  subsidiary  in  Eurooe.  Parties 
agreed  not  to  sell  individtiaUy  in  Europe.  The 
Webb-Pomerene  export  association  exemp- 
tion did  not  "immunize"  the  Joint  venture 
in  Europe  from  the  Sherman  Act,  since  the 
move  would  restrict  exports  from  the  US 
(The  coiu-t  also  suggested  the  "intimate  as- 
sociation" among  the  firms  in  manufactur- 
ing operations  "may  inevitably  reduce  their 
i»al  for  competition  ...  m  the  American 
market.") 

SotJRCEs:  Earl  W.  Kiutner  and  Mark  R 
Joelson,  An  International  Antitrust  Primer 
(Macmillan.  1974) .  National  Assn.  of  Manu- 
facturers, "The  International  Implications 
of  U.S.  Antitrust  Laws,"  1974.  Thomas  W 
Kauper,  assistant  attorney  general  JvL-^'ioe 
Dept.,  letter  of  Apr.  26, 1974 
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In  view  of  our  desire  to  increase  voting 
participation,  this  measure  would  be  con- 
sti-uctive  in  securing  for  all  Americans 
the  abmty  to  use  tbe  absentee  ballot. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1974.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mailing 
of  absentee  voting  matter  free  of  post- 
al^. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
mailing  of  absentee  voting  matter  free  of 
postage. 

rae  individual  act  of  votkig  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment Universal  participaUon  to  the 
yotmg  process  is  an  ideal  which  this  leg- 
islation hopes  to  further  reahze.  Today,  a 
significant  proportion  of  ballots  are  cast 
to  the  absentee  category.  By  providing 
lor  the  free  mailing  of  absentee  voting 
material  voter  participation  would  be 
greatly  encouraged.  The  cost  of  postage 
tor  many  of  our  Nation's  citizens  and 
especially  among  the  elderly  may  prevent 
them  from  exercising  their  fundamental 
franchise.  This  measure  will  remove  this 
Impediment  and  faciUUte  the  freedom 
of  expression  through  the  ballot. 

The  bill  by  amending  the  Postal  Re- 
form Act  of  1970  authorizes  an  official  or 
^ency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  empoweied  to  administer  the 
election  laws  of  that  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  to  disseminate  absentee  votiiif 
material  without  postage.  Similarly  an 
abseoitee  baUot  application  and  the  ballot 

1^  *i^y  ***  °**"^  '^^  of  postage.  This 
legislation  would  extend  the  privilege  of 
free  postage  which  Congress  has  previ- 
ously gifted  to  persons  residing  outside 
of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
Stat«  and  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der the  Federal  Absentee  VotliM  Assist- 
ance Act,  UJS.C.A.  title  paragraph  50- 
iiol. 


By  Ml'.  INOUYE: 
S.  1975.  A  bill  to  increase  the  crim- 
inal penalties  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime  of  violence  while  armed  with  a 
firearm.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  make  minimum  sentences  mandatory 
for  those  pei:sons  convicted  of  employing 
a  firearm  or  other  weapon  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  of  violence  in  tlie 
United  States. 

The  ever-increasing  cycle  and  scale 
of  violence  in  our  country  simply  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue.  I  feel  compelled 
to  personally  speak  out  against  the  fail- 
ure of  our  laws — and  our  citizens — to 
sustain  a  society  where  "domestic  tran- 
quiUty"  is  insured  and  where  everj-one 
can  safely  pursue  their  life's  work  and 
goals. 

Is  tranquility  and  safety  inherent  in 
todays  America?  I  should  say  it  is  not. 
Lockmakers  and  companies  that  install 
window  grills  and  iron  bars  are  doing  a 
boommg  business  as  more  and  more 
Americans  try  to  literally  make  fortresses 
out  of  their  homes.  Tension  and  mis- 
trust are  now  the  prevalent  mood  of  our 
society.  People  are  scared  and  worried. 
And  they  have  every  right  to  be. 

America's  serious  crime  rate  soared 
17  percent  in  1974— the  largest  jump  in 
14  years.  This  was  more  than  twice  the 
6-percent  increase  in  1973.  In  1972  the 
crmie  rate  had  actuaUy  decreased  4  per- 
cent. At  the  heart  of  the  crime  problem  is 
the  evermore  prevalent  use  of  guns— 
especially  handguns— by  those  commit- 
ting the  crime.  Without  these  guns,  to- 
day s  crime  rate  and  level  of  violence  as 
we  now  know  it  would  simply  be  Impos- 
sible. Most  people  in  America  fully  real- 
ize this.  The  latest  polls  show  that  be- 
tween 70  and  80  pei-cent  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  favor  stricter  controls  or 
outright  prohibition  of  handgun  owner- 
ship. With  more  than  40  million  hand- 
guns m  private  and  pubUc  possession  the 
complexities  of  efficient  registration 'and 
control  become  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
^<1^    ®-  "^®*'  ®^^^  yeai-  more  than  2.5 
mjUlon  new  handguns  are  purchased  and 
add  to  the  pix)blem. 

Crime  in  America  Is  fast  becoming 
carnage.  Handguns  are  tiie  weapons  used 

;?  !^T.,^*°  ^^'^  0^  *e  murders  in  the 
United  States.  About  one  of  every  four 
aggravated  assaults  and  one  of  every 
three  robberies  involw  a  pwtol.  Yet  a 
governmental  means  of  systematically 
and  ecrectively  controUing  this  va.st  ar- 
senal stm  seem  far  off. 

Law-abidtag  Americans  argue  that 
they  need  guns  to  protect  themselves 
against  armed  crlminaLs.  These  right- 
fully alarmed  people  claim  that  society 
and  tlie  police  cannot  effectively  protect 
v-lff?!  r^"  t^^SJlolence  that  could  easily 
befall  them.  Iliis  ai^ument— and  their 
fear— cannot  and  should  not  be  dte- 
mlssed  out  of  hand.  TUelr  fean  are 
echoed  throughout  the  Nation.  Violence. 
especially  criminal  violence,  should  be  a 


matter  of  concern  for  everyone.  Not  one 
of  us  is  immune  from  its  terrible  poten- 
tial. You  or  I  could  be  the  target  of  a 
violent  crime  tomorrow. 

The  arguments  for  or  against  posses- 
sion of  guns  by  private  citizens  are  inap- 
propriate here.  My  bill  is  aimed  point 
blank  at  the  armed  criminal  who  actually 
commits  a  crime.  In  the  next  few  years 
it  is  apparent  that  the  shocking  toll  of 
violence  on  om-  streets  will  continue  im- 
hampered  unless  something  is  done  today 
to  check  it. 

I  am  neitlier  a  crinunologist  nor  a 
penologist.  But  it  is  '»mmon  knowledge 
that  captured  ci-iminals  are  often  back  on 
the  streets  on  bail  the  ne.Tt  day  Many 
crimes  are  committed  by  repeaters  who 
are  aUowed  to  plea  bargain  away  the 
charges  of  a  more  serious  crime  in  ex- 
change for  information  or  whatever.  The 
cycle  simply  goes  on  and  on,  and  Its  im- 
pact on  each  and  every  citizen  of  this 
Nation  is  steadily  becoming  more  serious 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Some  schools  of  Jurisprudential 
thought  liave  reservations  about  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences.  They  argue 
that  judges  v/ant  to  have  full  judicial 
discretion  as  to  the  sentencing  of  serious 
cnminals.  Unfortunately,  for  many  rea- 
sons, many  judges  do  not  feel  that  vio- 
lent ci-imes  with  a  weapon  deserve  an  in- 
sured, maximum  sentence.  However  I 
do.  ' 

Although  some  judges  may  decry  that 
tois  bill  would  deprive  them  of  thefa'  tm- 
ditional  powers.  I  do  not  agree.  I  strain 
to  hypothesize  a  situation  where  a  vio- 
lent crime  is  committed  with  a  gim  or 
other  weapon  where  the  person  should 
not  have  been  deterred  from  such  action 
and  should  not  be  restrained  and  reha- 
bilitated. 

This  is  not  gun  legislation.  This  Is 
gunman  legislation.   Only  potential  or 
actual  criminals  need  fear  its  provisions 
The  punishment  imposed  is  certain  and 
prolonged.  Those  who  derive  their  power 
over  persons  and  property  by  use  of  a 
gun  or  other  weapon  are  soon  to  learn 
that  they  have  no  such  right  to  threaten 
or  interfere  with  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  others.  The  line  must  be  drawn  clear- 
ly. The  punld^iment  for  violent  crime 
miKt  be  certain  and  severe.  People  Mvlng 
in  fear  of  their  own  personal  safety  can- 
not liope  to  exereise  basic  democratic 
freedoms.  And  without  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  democratic  freedoms,  our  sys- 
tem of  government  cannot  long  endure 
Mr,  President,  I  request  that  this  bili 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee for  consideration  and  prcmipt  positive 
action. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (lor  hiiri<;eJf  z.nc'- 

Mr.  HATFJEtD)  : 

S.  1976.  A  bill  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional Institution  In  the  United  State*' 
^iMlllng  the  goal  of  the  Nation's  first 
President,  Creorge  Washington,  to  fur- 
ther the  understanding  of  the  process 
and  state  of  peace  among  nations  and 
cooperation  between  people;  to  consider 
the  dimmsions  of  peaceful  nsoMkm  of 
differences  among  nations;  to  train  stu- 
dents in  the  process  of  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  diffei'ence.s;   to  inform  govern- 
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mental  leaders  of  peaceful  methods  of 
conflict  resolution;  and  for  other  pur- 
iK>ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
CEoRCiE  washhioton  peace  academy  act 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  the  great  honor  of  Introducing  a 
bill  to  establish  the  George  Washington 
Peace  Academy  in  the  United  States  to 
further  the  understanding  of  the  process, 
.slate,  and  art  of  peace  among  nations 
and  between  peoples,  to  consider  the  di- 
mensions of  peaceful  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences among  nations,  to  train  stu- 
dents in  the  process  of  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  differences,  and  to  inform  gov- 
ernmental leaders  of  peaceful  methods 
of  conflict  resolution. 

We  in  America  have  come  to  the  cele- 
bration of  oiir  first  200  years  with  the 
basic  tenets  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  our  forefathers 
set  for  us  as  a  pedple  and  a  nation,  firmly 
established  in  our  fabric.  Let  no  nation, 
no  people,  no  friend  or  foe  dai-e  doubt 
llie  fabric  of  America. 

The  year  1976  shall  witness  vast  local 
and  State  celebrations  in  all  corners  of 
America  and  the  Nation's  Capital,  by  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  political 
ideology.  That  is  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
why  America  is  a  democracy  for  all  peo- 
ple and  all  seasons. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  fully  conse- 
crate tlie  ideas  and  ideals  of  Americans 
for  the  past  200  years  which  have  gone 
into  our  fabric,  it  is  within  our  capacity 
and  understanding  to  pay  respect  to  the 
storehouse  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  that 
Americans  have  given  to  tlie  cause  of 
liberty  they  have  held  so  dear.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  here  touch  the  brow  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  have 
touched  America,  who  have  worked  In 
the  fields  and  mines,  who  have  worked 
on  the  assembly  lines  and  in  tlie  facto- 
ries, who  have  built  Amenca  and  tamed 
its  plains  and  meadows,  who  have  walked 
the  comers  of  America  tall,  proud,  and 
honored  to  be  a  part  of  this  vast  experi- 
ence with  democracy  and  liberty,  and 
who  have  selflessly  worn  the  uniform  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all  with  great  sac- 
rifice of  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  time. 

But  we  can  now  look  to  the  past  for 
wisdom,  guidance,  and  courage  while 
standing  on  our  firm  foundation,  and  be- 
gin to  build  a  new  wing  which  wUl  study 
and  understand  the  process  of  peaceful 
resolution  of  dUTerences  between  nations 
as  conflicts  may  arise. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Congress  pass  and  the  President  sign 
S.  1976.  to  establish  the  Academy,  as  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  for  the  1976 
celebration.  Peace  among  nations  and 
imderstandhv  between  peoples  are  para- 
mount national  goals  that  we  the  peo- 
ple should  dedicate  ourselves  to  as  we 
look  forward  to  our  next  200  years. 

Nearly  200  years  ago.  George  Wash- 
ington frequently  wrote  about  peace.  In 
order  to  fully  appreciate  the  man  for  all 
seasons  that  was  our  betoved  first  Presi- 
dent, it  is  appropriate  that  we  examine 
his  writings  to  better  apiveciate  his 
brotherly  love.  In  a  circular  to  the 
States,  June  8,  178S,  George  Washing- 
ton wrote: 


As  there  can  b6  little  dowbt  b  it  Congress 
wUl  recommend  a  proper  Peac<  Establish- 
ment for  tlie  United  States.  . 

He  did  not  entirely  leave  tde  cause  of 
peace  to  the  Congress,  but  :ti  1779  he 
charged  the  people  to  the  tas  i 

I  trust  the  goodne&s  of  the  ca  ise  and  the 
exertions  of  the  people  under  livine  pro- 
tection will  give  us  that  honoii  ab'e  peace 
for  which  we  are  contsiid'ng. 

George  Washington  not  only  directed 
the  attention  of  the  people  an  1  Congress 
toward  peace,  but  he  earnest  y  believed 
and  stated  in  a  circular  to  th  s  States  in 
1783  that  peace  should  be  a  c4i'nerstone. 
a  pillar,  of  the  new  Nation. 

There  are  four  things,  whiclJ  I  humbly 
conceive,  are  essential  to  the  w  ;11  being.  I 
may  even  venture  to  say.  to  the  'xlstence  of 
the  United  States  an  an  Indepeni  ent  Power: 
first,  an  Indissoluble  Union  of  the  States 
under  one  Federal  Head.  Second  y.  a  Sacred 
retard  to  Public  Justice.  Thirdly  Tlic  adop- 
tion of  a  proper  Peace  Kstablis  i  merit,  and 
fourthly,  the  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and 
friendly  disposition,  among  th<  People  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  ii  diice  them 
to  forget  their  local  prejtidices  f  nd  policies, 
to  make  those  mutual  coucessioi;  s  which  are 
requisite  to  the  general  prospei  ,ty,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  sacrifice  thei  individual 
adv<iiirages  to  the  interest  oi  tfe  Commu- 
nlfy. 

Tiie^e  are  the  Pillars  on  which 
Fabric   of   our   Independence   »i 
Chiirarter  must  be  supported; 
Basis,  and  whoever  woiild  dare 
foiuidutlon,  or  overturn  the  Stru 
wluuever  specious  pretexts  he  nlay 
11.  v.iu  merit  the  bitterest  e-xecratjon 
severest  punlfhment  which  can 
by  his  injiired  Country."  (emplAsls 
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President    Wa.shington's 
tnily  one  of  peace,  with  the 
world.  In  1774,  he  stated  to 
of  Representatives: 

My  policy  In  oiu-  foreign 
been,  to  cultivate  peace  with  ai: 
to  observe  treaties  with  pure 
faith;  to  check  every  deviation 
of  Impartiality;  to  explain  wha 
been  misapprehended,  and  corre<  t 
have  been  injurious  to  any  natio  v 
Ing  thus  acquired  the  right,  to 
In  acquiring  the  ability,  to  Insia 
tice  being  done  to  our&elves. 

And  in  1798  he  wrote  to  |iis  friend. 
Reverend  Boucher: 

Peace,  with  aU  the  world  Is  Imy  sincere 
wish.  I  am  sitre  It  Is  our  true  po  ley  and  am 
persuaded  It  is  th©  Ardent  defire  of  tlie 
Ooverumeut. 


George  Washington,  who  . 
and  led  the  Continental  Army 
deeply  devoted  to  peace.  Whin 
in  1799.  his  last  will  and  testament 
queathed  in  perpetuity,  50 
Potomac  Co.  "toward  the 
of  a  univereity — under  the 
the  general  Government." 
tended  to  be  the  proper 
llshment"  President  Washington 
about   in   1783.   Unfortunate^' 
after  Washington's  death, 
Co.  ceased  to  exist,  leavmg  frustrated 
Intention  and  gift. 

Just  as  it  w£i8  the  ardent  de|iire 
first  President  to  have  the 
Government,  and  the  world 
the  new  and  independent  Nation 
a  course  of  peace.  It  Is  now  im  [jortant 
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the  moral  base  this  coimtry 
approaches  her  next  200  years 
lish  with  George  Washington' 
fervent   commitment   to   the 
peaceful  existence  among  natioiis 

Mr.  President,  we  in  America, 
liberty,  dedicated  to  the 
life  should  be  cherished,  and 
belief  that  tlie  pursuit  of 
oui*  fellow  man  is  a  goal  that 
cherished,  set  our  sails  upon 
that  will  lead  the  universe  of 
by  our  deed  and  our  tasks  to 
fully     understand     peaceful 
among  nations. 

It  i.s  not  enough  for  a  natio: 
jiien  to  discuss  the  concept  of 
witii  little  imderstanding  of  thf 
the  state,  or  the  ai-t.  We 
read  that  peace  may  come  to 
though  the  area  is  not  in  war 
an  area  may  find  peace  thougl 
open  aggression.  Little  is  knov.ai 
stood  alraut  peace. 

The  reason  seems  clear  upor 
examination.  The  concepts  of 
strategics  are  used  not  only  in 
cussion  but  in  the  discussion  of 
is  inescapable  that  the  vocabulary 
is  the  vocabulary  of  peace.  Sucl) 
we  must  use  tlie  present  to 
future  and  a  vocabulary  of 
hereafter  gain  in  stature. 

It  is  no  less  noble  to  die 
than  for  war.  The  corn-age  anc 
tion    of    Thomas    Dooley    anc 
Sweit/er  were  not  less  than  the 
and   conviction  of  Sergeant 
Audie  Murphy.  Those  soldiers 
worn  the  miiform  of  their 
valor  and  honor  have  no  less 
or  conviction  when  they  retm-n 
den,  Ala..  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  or 
Wash.,  and  resume  their  lives 

Is  it  more  noble  to  take  a  lif  ( 
the  taking  of  a  life?  No  war  is 
orable  experience.  The  veteran 
eign  wars  of  this  Nation  kno|i' 
than  any  others  the  heartache 
and  sadness  associated  with  war 
experienced  battle  on  four 
this  coxmtry,  and  the  veterans  of 
famously  and  courageously 
when  America  needed  them, 
there  to  defend  freedom  when 
is  called  upon. 

I  do  not  here  lessen  nor 
significance  of  the  actions,  past 
ture,  by  America's  servicemen 
introduction  of  this  bill. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that 
cases  of  open  conflict  may  lend 
to  peaceful  resolution  of 
attitudes  of  certain  leaders 
tries  may  be  beyond  the  use  of 
resolution.  It  is,  therefore, 
this  Nation  maintain  a  strong 
to  protect  the  values  we  hold  so 

Mr.  President,  to  the  contrai- 
the  establishment  of  the  Georg  > 
Ington  Peace  Academy  this 
not  lessen  Its  guard  nor  its  honct 
defense  of  freedom  and  liberty 
are  aware,  the  Congress  earlier 
sion  passed  defense  authorization 
lation  at  record  levels.  The 
of  the  defense  posture  of  the 
States  are  at  record  levels. 

With  the  quality  and  quantit ' 
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defense  capabilities,  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  in  a  new  academic 
community  whether  or  not  peaceful  res- 
olution of  differences  is  feasible.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  concept  "peace"  will  be 
explored  to  fully  acquaint  tlie  leaders  of 
this  countiy  and  the  world  with  the 
process,  state,  and  art  of  peace. 

Tlie  birth  of  an  institution,  no  matter 
liow  large  or  small,  passionate  or  calm, 
sacred  or  despised,  must  understand  the 
dimensions  of  its  pursuit,  of  its  spirit, 
and  of  its  ambitiot^.  The  birth  of  the 
George  Washngton  Peace  Academy  is  no 
exception. 

In  order  to  fully  place  into  the  per- 
spective of  peace  the  interests  of  the 
great  scholars  of  tlie  Western  World,  I 
examined  the  works  pubUshed  in  the 
"Great  Books  of  the  Western  World,  "To 
my  sui-pri.se.  regrettably,  the  "Syntopl- 
con  of  the  Great  Ideas,"  published  as  a 
study  guide  to  the  'Great  Books,"  had  as 
one  category  "War  and  Peace."  I  then 
examined  the  11  categories  of  discussion 
within  the  chapter,  and  found  but  one. 
the  last  one,  that  addressed  the  question 
of  peace. 

The  establishment  of  the  Peace  Acad- 
emy is  more  than  the  birth  of  an  insti- 
tution, it  is  the  birth  of  a  study  of  a  re- 
lationship Ijetween  nations,  a  relation- 
ship wherein  conflicts  are  resolved  hi  a 
mamier  other  than  with  tiie  use  of  force, 
that  is  thousands  of  years  overdue. 

This  is  a  relationship  that  was  called 
for  by  our  late  President,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, in  an  address  he  was  prepai-ing  to 
deliver  when  he  died.  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

We  are  faced  with  a  pre-eminent  fact  tliat 
If  civUization  is  to  smvlve,  we  must  cultivate 
the  science  of  human  relationship — the  abU- 
Ity  of  peoples  of  all  kinds  to  live  together 
and  w^ork  together  in  the  same  world,  at 
peace. 

Peace  has  been  tlie  desire  of  former 
Pi-esidents,  and  notably,  the  last  Presi- 
dent, Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  knew  tlie 
sacilflces  and  sadness  of  war  better  tlian 
anyone,  called  for  an  inteicultural  ex- 
change to  better  understand  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween cultures  and  nations.  The  Eisen- 
hower Exchange  Fellowship  was  created 
in  honor  of  the  late  President  to  foster 
these  ends. 

In  our  pursuit,  univei-sal  peace  among 
nations  and  between  peoples  must  be 
our  purpose.  The  machinery  of  peace 
that  we  establish  with  this  legislation 
must  be  capable  of  borrowing  the  meth- 
odology of  many  disciplines,  and  ascer- 
tata  the  character  and  personahty  of  na- 
tions and  cultures.  8<Hne  have  said  the 
science  of  right  is  pure  reason.  Often, 
though,  pure  reason  does  not  pi-ovide  the 
leverage  and  flexibiUty  that  is  needed  to 
examine  the  characteristics  of  each  party 
of  the  concern.  Psychological  and  socio- 
logical methodology  may  lead  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Peace  Academy  to  discover 
new  relationships  between  cultiuws  and 
governments. 

The  Peace  Academy  is  set  up  to  guar- 
antee absolute  academic  freedom  by  the 
faculty  and  students. 

The  Academy  will  ha  ve  a  two-fold  pur- 


pose. Ph-st.  the  Academy  will  train  in- 
dividuals in  the  development  of  a  posture 
which  would  serve  to  relieve  the  tension 
of  a  conflict  situation.  The  arts  of  nego- 
tiation, arbitration,  mediation,  and  con- 
ciliation will  be  explored  so  as  to  ex- 
trapolate from  their  methodologies  a 
new  art  of  resolution  to  be  utilized.  It 
wiU  present  the  facets  and  factors  of  any 
given  dispute  in  the  appropriate  inter- 
cultural  context  by  an  international 
communication  system  before  the  appro- 
priate foi-um  to  determine  a  peaceful  or 
nonviolent  resolution  of  the  difference. 

The  Peace  Academy  as  established  is 
without  direct  political  influence.  An 
academy  should  not  directly  influence 
the  political  character  of  a  nation,  but 
should  engage  in  the  study  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  dimensions  of  a  project. 
Such  a  course  is  not  political  in  con- 
tent or  in  function.  It  is  an  art  with 
natural  and  scientific  consideration.  A 
political  characterization  remains  with- 
in the  political  system.  In  a  democracy, 
the  people  determine  their  leaders  and 
the  policies  the  leaders  shall  adopt.  Our 
system  sei-ves  to  represent  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their 
votes. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  means  and 
methods  of  devastation  of  life  available 
to  developed  nations,  and  inci-easingly 
becoming  available  to  developing  na- 
tions, insure  that  future  conflicts  will 
be  even  more  costly  of  lives  than  those 
of  the  past.  This  is  a  concern  to  all  of 
us,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  as  we 
consider  the  establishment  of  the 
Academy  as  an  institution  to  study  and 
miderstand  conflict  situations. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  there  is 
a  need  for  an  intense  study  of  the  di- 
mensions of  peace  among  nations  in 
order  to  inform  decisionmakers  of  alter- 
native i-esolutlons  to  conflict  situations. 
The  philosophy  of  peace  does  not  have 
boimdaries  nor  bases  which  can  be 
understood  within  the  academic  com- 
munity. It  is  important  that  peace  be 
considered  in  total  as  an  interdisciplinary 
study  which  will  explore  the  many 
disciplines  of  which  a  few  are  the  fol- 
lowing: political  science,  economics, 
psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  his- 
tory, law,  geography,  demography.  Un- 
guistics,  inter-cultural  communications, 
international  relations,  ethology,  physics, 
philosophy,  and  literature.  This  explo- 
ration wUl  result  in  the  development  of 
new  methodologies  and  new  under- 
standings. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  limit  or 
specify  the  areas  of  study  too  narrowly. 
The  study  of  the  relationship  between 
nations  which  may  righOy  faU  within 
peaceful  resolution  of  differences  should 
draw  from  the  methodologies  utilized  by 
existing  disciplines  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches and  understandings  of  con- 
flict situations.  Present  peace  studies 
consider  many  of  these  dlsclpUnes.  but 
the  interdlsciplhiaiy  consideration  that 
IS  necessary  to  fully  understand  the  con- 
cept "peace"  and  prepare  tadivlduals  in 
the  operational  skills  needed  to  resolve 
conflict  situations,  has  not  materialized. 
The  empirical  and  historical  nature  of 
the  process  of  peace  should  be  examined 


througli  exj.s(ing  disciplines  and  new  dis- 
ciplines on  an  interdisciplinary  ba.sis  to 
understand  the  cultural,  natural,  re- 
gional, and  mternational  context  whicli 
caused  conflicts  previously,  and  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  conflict  situations  in  the 
future.  It  i.s  important  to  study  avaUable 
historical  data  to  fully  understand  why 
any  two  nations  may  enter  a  conflict 
situation. 

After  such  an  extensive  and  exhaug- 
tive  study  has  Ijeen  done,  avenues  to 
peaceful  resolution  and  existence  of  na- 
tions and  peoples  between  and  among 
themselves  will  emerge.  Many  avenues 
are  now  known  and  used  by  this  Nation  s 
leaders  and  leaders  throughout  tl.e 
world.  But  many  avenues  will  be  devel- 
oped through  the  extraction  of  these 
existing  methodologies  which  should  be 
anal.vzed  and  utilized  to  increa.se  the 
likelihood  of  peaceful  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences. 

It  is  important  that  the  Academy  tlieu 
pursue  its  second  purpose  which  is  t*) 
train  individuals  in  existing  metliodolo- 
gies,  but  more  importanWy,  in  new 
methodologies  wliich  will  be  extracted 
from  the  arts  of  negotiation,  arbitratioti. 
concUiation,  and  mediation.  These 
trained  resolvers  will  then  be  available 
to  be  \ised  by  our  Government.  If  it  polit- 
ically chooses,  international  organiza- 
tions if  the  proper  fonun  is  available 
and  ta  new  entities  which  the  graduatA- 
of  the  Academy  shall  surely  establish  to 
deal  with  conflict  situations. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Academy  giadu 
ates  will  develop  entities  composed  of 
trained  resolvers  to  enter  into  resolu- 
tion of  differences  m  a  conflict  situation 
when  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  th*- 
conflict  shall  call  upon  them.  Team  con- 
cepts may  l>e  developed  which  shall  be 
comprised  of  individuals  with  highlv 
trataed  skills  to  enter  into  coufliH 
situations. 

It  Is  also  important  to  note  tliat  in- 
ternational communication  systems 
which  have  expedited  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation, culture  to  culture,  should  be 
evaluated  and  studied  to  determine  their 
impact  on  conflict  situations.  The  tater- 
cultural  aspects  of  conflicts,  historical 
and  contemporary,  must  be  understood 
in  order  for  conflicts  to  be  resolved 
peacefully. 

Another  aspect  oI  the  Academy  shall 
be  the  instruction  by  seminars  and 
classes  of  governmental  ofBcials  from  es- 
tablished agencies,  departments  and  of- 
fices. This  shall  provide  current  taforma- 
tion  to  decision  makers  as  conflict  situa- 
tions develop  in  the  international  com- 
munity which  affect  America's  foreien 
policy. 

More  importanUy,  the  Academy  is  es- 
tahlished  to  bi-hig  to  the  attention  of  our 
Government's  leaders  current  informa- 
tion and  developments  by  the  Academv 
The  governing  body  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shaU  be  composed  of  34  mem- 
bers as  follows:  the  President;  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Health,  Education 
and  Wdfate;  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  International  Relations  of  the 
House:  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Natlon.s:  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  aiid  Human- 
ities; four  members  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  otf  the  Senate; 
lour  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
•t  the  House;  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Acacleiny;  and  18  members  appointed  by 
liie  Preiident  upon  the  recommendation 
i-i  an  ad\isory  council  made  up  of  lead- 
oi-s  in  the  academic  community  and  per- 
sons recognized  for  their  prominent  as- 
sociation with  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  differences  among  nations. 
Tlic  Board  is  composed  of  a  broad  sec- 
tion of  governmental  leaders  and  experts 
in  conflict  resolution  situations  in  order 
to  bring  diversity  to  the  governing  body. 
The  actual  admiziistration  of  the 
Academy  is  placed  with  the  Executive 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Chancellor,  the  Deans  of  the  Faculty  and 
Students,  four  senior  professors,  and 
foiu"  students.  This  cross-section  repre- 
sentation shall  provide  the  administra- 
tion \rlth  the  views  and  wisdom  of  those 
in  the  academic  piu-sult  at  the  Academy 
who  are  most  knowledgeable  of  the  work 
and  developments  within  the  science. 

Peace  studies  have  accelerated  witliln 
existing  academic  institutions  but  on  a 
disciplinary  basL«.  Ihe  Academy  shall 
have  the  autliority  to  make  grants  to 
postsecondary  educational  institutions 
to  f  ui-ther  their  studies  and  pursuits.  The 
work  of  the  Academy  shall  supplement 
the  work  of  existing  institutions  Tliey 
shall  not  be  in  conflict,  but  sliall  ex- 
rlmnge  studies  and  research  projects. 
This  Is  most  Important  hi  order  to  ex- 
plore to  the  utmost  knowledge  present 
and  to  be  developed  on  conflict  situa- 
tions. 

The  Idea  of  an  Academy  and  of  such 
an  exchange  Is  not  new.  The  current  ar- 
rangement that  exists  with  tlie  militai-y 
academies  shall  provide  the  necessary 
guidance  and  foresight  that  will  be  used 
to  make  grants  to  existing  educational 
institutions  pursuliig  peaceful  resolution 
of  ditferences  as  a  study. 

The  Academy  shall  appoint  on  a  fuH 
or  part-time  basis  such  other  assistant 
and  associate  professors,  ^1sIting  profes- 
sors, foreign  professors,  officers,  staff.  In- 
structors, and  other  personnel  as  the 
needs  of  the  Academy  require.  The 
Chancellor  may  grant  a  leave  of  absence 
to  members  of  the  faculty  for  periods  of 
study  or  sabbaticals  at  other  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

The  students  shall  come  to  the 
Academy  from  three  sources.  Each  Sen- 
ator, Representative,  and  Delegate  bi 
the  Congress  shall  nominate  two  can- 
didates to  take  a  competitive  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Academy.  Tlie 
Board  of  Admissions  shall  prepare  the 
examination,  and  establish  other  criteria 
of  excellence  which  It  shall  use  to  deter- 
mine which  students  the  President  should 
appoint. 

Between  10  and  20  percent  of  the 
.students  shall  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  is  an  important  International 
application  of  the  intercultural  ex- 
change that  the  Academy  shall  repre- 
sent. Presently.  Sweden.  Mbrway.  and 
West  Germany  have  natlomdly  gup- 
ported  peace  research  Institutions.  Ex- 
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tensive  work  is  underway  in 
the  new  United  Nations  Uni 
established  in  Tokyo  shall 
many  aspects  of  peaceful 
The  remainder  of  the 
come     from      individual 
directlj-  to  the  Academy 
complete  the  competitive 
and  meet  the  criteria  establ 
Board  of  Admissions. 

The  Academy  shall  liave  .^ 
580  full-time  students  at  anj 
The  Board  is  authorized 

number  of  students   

Academy  according  to  the 
the  Academy  to  adequately 
them. 

The  students  bhall  sign  ar 
that  if  the  student  complete 
of    instruction    and    tr£ 
Academy,  the  student  wtu 

he  or  private  nonprofit  _„ 

national  organization,  or  witl 
office,  or  department  of  the 
in  any  area  approved  by 
Committee  for  a  period  no 
2  years.  While  many  student  ? 
entry  into  our  Government, 
enter  international  organizj,v 
dents  admitted  from  foreigji 
shall  either  enter  service  in 
tive  governments  or  with 
tional  organization. 

The  cost  of  the  Academy 
comparison  to  existing  like 
governmental  programs 
facilities  have  been 
mf.y  be  donated  to  the 
the  Academy.  If  the  . 
an  existing  facility',   the 
limited    to    faculty    salarie ; 
stipends,  and  administration 
costs  to  the  Government 

mal.  Grants  that  the  

make  to  existing  educational 
carrying  on  peace  research 
upon  the  budgetary  process 
gress  shall  determine, 
grants  approved  by  the 

be  included  in  budgets 

Congress  for  congressional  . 
But  more  important,  the 
tiveness  of  the  Academy  is . 
The  cost  to  our  taxpayers  , 
peoples  and  governments  inv 
flict  situations  goes  into  _ 
•nie  peaceful  resolution  of  a 
fllct  which  otherwise  would  ht 
in  overt  detenninatlon  would 
offset  the  long-term  cost  of  thi 
This  Is  Important  to  keep  in 
the  austerity  approach  many 
Ing  on  Government  spending. 
donations,  bequests,  and  othei 
Income  to  the  Academy  shall  _v 
overall  cost  to  the  Government 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
the  question  that  will  often 
whether  such  an  Institution  . 
tional  backgroimd  will  be  abl 
Ush  international  credibility? 
We  dare  not  let  speculatioi 
bility  less  our  spirit  Of  coiu^e 
are  associated  with  the  Acad( 
part  determine  Its  credibihty. 
Importantly,  the  discussion  of 
the  Academy  will  generate 
trained  Individuals  who  will 
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world  from  the  Academy,  .. 
cantly  contribute  to  our  quest 
Some  have  speculated  that 
tabUshment  of  the  Academkr 
United  States,  other  countrle! 
different  ideologies,  will  also 
peace  academies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not 

all  the.se  aspects  and 

must  be  well  thought  out  by 
gress  prior  to  passage  of  bil 
Hearings  which  will  hopefull; 
sued  during  the  next  few 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
shall  fully  consider  the 
structure,  and  purposes.  I  sha]  1 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
information  as  it  becomes 

With    om-    Bicentennial 
nearly  upon  us,  it  is  importan 
Congress  expeditiously  conside 
in  order  tliat  it  will  be  the  first 
enacted  during  1976.  As  I  __ 
tliere  can  be  no  more  fitting 
celebration  than  the  birth  of 
tion  which  will  study  and  explo^ 
of  peaceful  resolution  of 
tween  nations  and  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  bill   be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

S.    1976 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  . 
0/  Hepresentativea  of  the  United 
America  in  Congrcis  assembled. 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "George  1A|ashi".gton 
Peace  Academy  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    FiNDINPS    AND    PiIrPOSFS 

Sec.   2.   The   Congress  fluds   an  1   declares 
that—  ^ 

(1)  it   is  essential  to  the  tJni<cd 
that  peace  among  nations  and  c 
between    peoples    be    paramount 
goals; 

(2)  that  people  borne  into  li_ 
CBted  to  the  proposition  that  life 
cherished,  and  firm  In  their  belie 
pur.suit  of  happiness  U  a  fundamental 
should  examine  and  determine 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts; 

(3)  history  Is  replete  with  .. 
the  overt  resolution  of  difference 
nations  and  groups  of  people; 

(4)  that  means  and  methods  o 
tion  of  life  available  to  develope( 
and  increasingly  becoming  availal  le 
veloplng  nations.  Insure  that  futur  s 
will  be  even  more  devastating  tha 
the  past; 

(6)  there  Is  a  need  for  a  study  _. 
menslons  of  peace  among   natloi  s 
world  In  order  to  Inform  decision 
alternative  resolutions  to  confllctB; 

(6)  there  is  a  need  to  inquire 
empirical  and  historical  nature  of  tl 
of  peace  and  to  examine  the  disc 
the  social,  behavioral,  and  physlca 
and  the  arts  and  humanities  t 
methodologies  which  will  provide 
tion  and  new  techniques  to  develo] 
tivea  to  conflict  situations; 

(7)  that  avenues  to  the  , 
ence  of  nations  and  peoples  . 
among  themselves  are  many  and  vailed 
known,  others  unknown,  which  . 
analyzed  and  utilized,  to  Increase 
lihood  of  peaceful  resolution  of  d 

(8)  It  Is  necessary  to  train  and 
Individuals  In  methods  of  Ksolvliig 
among  nations  by  utilizing  awnues 
ful  cooperation  and  understanding 
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(9)  peace  studies  have  accelerated  within 
existing  academic  Institutions  on  a  discipli- 
nary basis  without  the  full  Interdisciplinary 
inquiry  that  the  Academy  will  pursue,  •\'hlch 
disciplinary  studies  should  be  encouraged; 

(10)  that  governmental  leaders  should  be 
informed  of  the  dimensions  of  peace,  and 
alternatives  should  be  available  to  resolve 
conflict  situations; 

(11)  international  communication  systems 
which  have  expedited  the  flow  of  Informa- 
tion, culture  to  culttu-e,  should  be  evaluated 
to  determine  behavioral  alteration  and  as- 
certain patterns  of  influence  on  relations 
among  nations. 

I>i:.FIKrTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Academy"  means  the  CJeorge  Wash- 
ington Peace  Academy  established  under  this 
Act; 

(2)  "Board"  jnenns  the  Board  of  Tru'tees 
of  the  Academy; 

(3)  "Executive  Committee"  means  the 
Fxecutlve  Committee  of  the  Academy;  and 

(4)  "School  Year"  means  an  eleven-month 
period  in  each  calendar  year  a»  established 
by  the  Board. 

ESTABLISHilENT 

Sec.  4.  (u)  There  is  establibhed  in  the 
United  States  of  America  an  educational  In- 
stitution which  shall  be  known  as  the 
'George  Washington  Peace  Academy".  The 
Academy  shall  instruct  and  train  for  service 
ill  peaceful  resolution,  and  international  de- 
velopment and  cooperation  activity,  selected 
persons  to  be  called  peace  academy  students. 
Tlie  organization  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(b)  The  administration  of  the  A<fidi  iny 
shall  include — 

(1)  The  Chancellor: 

(2)  a  Dean  of  the  Faculiy.  wiio  shall  be  a 
senior  professor; 

(3)  a  Dean  of  Suulenis,  wlio  sliall  be  a  sen- 
ior professor; 

(4)  at  least  ten  and  not  more  thon  20  sen- 
ior professors; 

(5)  a  Registrar;  and 

( 6)  a  Director  of  Admissions. 

BOABD    OF    TBtrSTEES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Academy  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Trustees  consisting  of  thirty-four  members 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  who  sliaU  be  chairman; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(6)  the  Ambassador  of  the  tJnited  States 
to  the  United  Nations; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Hxunanltles; 

(8)  foiu:  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

(9)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House; 

(10)  eighteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Pi'esident  of  the  United  States  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  an  advisory  council  made  up 
of  leaders  In  the  academic  community 
thoughout  the  United  States  and  persons  who 
are  recognized  educators  and  persons  of 
prominence  associated  with  the  advancement 
of  mtematlonal  cooperation,  peaceful  conflict 
resolution,  and  world  peace  and  understand- 
hig;  and 

(11)  the  Chancellor. 

(b)  The  President  shall  in  his  absence  de- 
signate one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to 
act  as  C3hairman. 


(c)  The  Term,  of  oiflce  of  each  member  of 
ihs  Board  appointed  under  clauses  (8),  (9). 
and  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Kliall  be  seven  years.  Each  member  serving  ex 
omclo  shall  serve  for  as  long  as  he  serves  In 
the  position  referred  to  In  clauses  (1) 
through  (7)  and  clause  (11)  of  such  subsec- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  untu  his  or  her  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified,  and  each  ap- 
pointed member  may  be  reappointed  to  .«ene 
an  additional  term  of  seven  rears. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
f'fficers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  A  member  of  the  Board  appointed  un- 
<l<H'  clauses  (8),  (9),  and  (10)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  removed  by  the 
appointing  euthtM^ty  for  malfeasance  in  of- 
fice or  for  persistent  neglect  of  or  inability 
tf>  discharge  his  or  her  duties. 

( I )  The  Board  shall  meet  not  los*-  than  two 
i  lines  during  each  .school  year. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  establish  such  ad- 
\itiory  councils  as  It  shall  deem  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  advise  the  Board  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Academy. 

th)  The  Board  shall  visit  the  Acadenn  an- 
nually and  file  with  the  Senate  and"  the 
Hotise  of  RepreseJitatives  an  annual  report 
which  shall  be  due  within  sixty  days  after 
I  he  completion  of  ilie  annual  school"  year. 

( i)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  reg- 
ulnr  ftUl-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
bliall  be  entitled,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  Academy,  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  President;  and  while  so 
.serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
plRce.s  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expense-?.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  oi 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  lntermitt«utly. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  shall  ap- 
point the  Cnancellor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chancellor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  six  years  and 
may  be  reappointed  for  one  additional  six- 
year  term.  The  Chancellor  may  be  removed 
by  a  two-ihiia.s  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  have  an  1 1 -member 
Executive  Committee  as  f(^Iows: 

(1 )  the  Chancellor,  shall  be  chainufln; 

(2)  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty; 
1 3 )  the  Dean  of  Students;  ' 

(4)  four  senior  profesfiors  of  the  facultv; 
and 

(5)  four  students,  one  of  whom  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  student  body. 

(c)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  assist 
nnd  advise  the  Chancellor  on  the  overall  ad- 
ministration of  the  Academy,  and  shall  pre- 
scribe the  title  of  each  of  the  departments  of 
instruction  and  of  the  professors  of  the 
Academy  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(d)  The  benlor  profes8(»e  of  the  Academy 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  ChanceUor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee,  from 
among  Individuals  who  by  reason  of  relevant 
experience,  training,  or  service  are  especially 
qualified  to  serve.  The  Chancellor  shall  ap- 
point— 

(1)  the  Dean  of  the  Facultv; 

(2)  the  Dean  of  Students;  ' 

(3)  the  Registrar;  and 

(4)  the  Director  of  Admissions, 

from  among  Individuals  who  by  reason  of 
relevant  experience,  training,  or  service,  are 
especially  qualified  to  serve. 

(e)  The  ChanceUor  shall  appoint  or  assign, 
on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  such  assistant 
and  associate  professors,  visiting  professors. 
officers,  staff,  instructors,  and  other  personnel 
as  the  needs  of  the  Academy  reqiUre.  Such 
appointments  and  assignments  shall  be  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

(f )  There  shall  be  a  Chaplain  at  the  Acad- 
emy,  who  must  be  a  rlergymnn,  appointed 


by  the  ChanceUor  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
who  may  be  reappointed. 

(g)  Tbe  Chancellor  shall  be  re^ransible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Academy  and 
for  au  facilities  and  tangible  property  of  the 
Academy. 

(h)  The  Chancellor  of  the  Academy  may 
grant  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  period  of  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  academic  studietr, 
without  deduction  of  pay  or  allowances,  to  a 
profes-sor.  assistant  or  associate  professor,  In- 
simotor.  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Academ? 

AOMLSSIOK    OP  STUDENTS 

Sei.  7.  (a)  The  authorized  strength  of  ilip 
Academy's  student  body  shall  total  not  more 
than  600  students.  The  student  body  shall 
be  .seleci«l  and  composed  in  the  foilowiin; 
manner: 

(1)  Each  Seu;ttor  and  Repre;>eutative  and 
l>elegate  in  Congress,  including  tlie  Delegates 
from  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rloc. 
shall  nominate  two  candidates  to  take  thr 
cnnipeiitive  examination  for  admission  lo  ihp 
Academy,  from  among  which  group  one-hai; 
of  the  entering  .students  will  finally  be  <ie- 
lected  accordins  to  criteria  which  shnl!  hf 
e.<iabli!»hed  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Boniti 
ril  Admissions. 

1 2)  Not  less  tlinii  10  per  centum  nor  moie 
thHn  20  per  centum  oi  the  entering  class  m.iv 
be  citizens  of  a  foreign  country,  selected  In 
order  of  met  it  as  established  by  competitive- 
examination  and  other  criteria  established  bv 
the  Chancellor  and  Board  of  Admissions. 

(3)  Not  less  than  30  per  centum  nor  moir 
than  40  per  centum  of  the  entering  class  will 
be  .selected  from  these  students  who  have 
graduated  from  an  accredited  4-year  college 
or  university  and  who  have  applied  for  ad- 
mission under  the  regular  admissions  prote- 
diire  for  graduate  school.  Such  students  shall 
be  cho.sen  on  the  ba.sis  of  competlUve  exami- 
iiition  and  other  criteria  which  shaU  be  es- 
tablished  by  the  Chancellor  snd  Board  of  Ad- 
missions of  the  Academy. 

(b)  Each  student  shall  be  appointed  bv 
the  President.  Each  appointment  is  condi- 
tional tintil  the  student  so  appohited  i< 
admitted. 

(c)  No  individual  shall  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mls.slon  to  the  Academy  unless  such  Individ- 
ual has  been  awarded  a  baccalaureate  degree 
from  an  accredited  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  a  degree  which  the  Registrar  deter- 
mines is  generally  recognized  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  baccalaureate  degree  awarded  upon 
graduation  from  an  institution  of  higher 
education  locat«d  U\  the  United  States  of 
America  or  in  a  foreign  country,  or  unle.s.< 
the  Individual  ha.s  experience  which  the 
Chancellor  determines  is  equivalent  to,  or 
of  equal  value  with,  such  a  degree. 

(d)  TTie  Chancellor  shall  appomt  a  Board 
of  Admissions,  whose  constituency  shall  com- 
prise at  least  three  students  and  seven  fac- 
ulty members,  includmg  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  Director  of  Admissions.  Admission  crite- 
ria shall  be  set  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Board  of  Admissions  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  should  include  the 
results  of  competitive  examination  as  oulv 
one  Index  of  a  variety  of  indices  which  among 
others  would  include  the  applicant's  leader- 
ship qualities,  personality,  variety  of  expe- 
rience and  expertise,  and  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  cooperation. 

(e)  The  Board  may  Ihnlt  the  number  of 
students  authorized  to  be  appointed  under 
this  section  to  the  number  that  can  be  ade- 
qtiately  accommodated  at  the  Academy  as 
determined  by  the  Board  after  consulting 
with  the  Executive  Committee. 

COT7KSE  OF  INSTBUCTTOir 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  student  of  the  Academy 

shall   complete  2  yenrs  of  instruction   aiui 
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training  tar  %  Master  of  Arts  degree,  whlcb 
may  include  periods  of  Appropriate  intera< 
&bip  and  field  tratneeahlp. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  pr»- 
s.i"iibe  the  courses  of  Instruction  and  traln- 
ii.f;  oifered  by  the  Academy.  Special  emphasis 
.<Lull  be  placed  upon  the  skills  necee&ary  to 
achieve  national,  regional,  and  IntemaUonal 
.rjoperatlon.  the  early  identlScatlon  and 
avoidance  oi  possible  areas  of  conflict,  the 
.iblUty  to  resolve  conflicts  in  a  peaceful  waj^, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  humane  and  Just 
national  policies  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  lutcrcultural  understand- 
ing and  the  pwparfttlon  of  teachers  of  peace 
titodies. 

(c)  Upon  thesptbrnrtory  cotnpleflnn  of  Ihe 
>     prescribed  cour-e  of  instrtictlon  and  train- 

ir:ii.  the  siudev.t  ,  u.Ml  be  a>A'arded  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

(d)  The  Executive  Committee  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Board  shall  estab- 
lish the  school  year  of  the  Academy. 

(e)  The  Academy  may  arrange  for  short 
courses  of  Instruction  and  seminars  for  gov- 
ernment employee;,  and  leaders  m  the  public 
community.  No  degree  mnv  be  awarded  for 
this  courM  work,  but  a  certificate  describ- 
ing the  activity  may  be  granted  nt  ihe  ter- 
mination of  the  conr.se  or  seminar. 

."•T'.rENOS  ANO  TBAVEL  AND  TCANSPOIlTArioN 
ALLOW.^NCES 

Sec.  9.  Eath  student  of  the  .\cHdcmv  Uiall 
be  entitled  to  receive — 

(1)  a  stipend  in  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  within  the  range 
of  stipends  payable  uuUer  comparable  Gov- 
ernment program  providing  for  the  education 
of  students;  and 

(2)  reasonable  travel  and  transportation 
aUcwance^,  including  transportation  for  his 
Immediate  famUy,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sonal effects,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board,  but  such  allowances  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  allowances  payable  under  .•'"Ptioii 
5721  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

ACREEME>fTS     BY     STi:i)ENV.3 

f^Bi-.  10.  (a)  Each  student  selected  for  a<:- 
inlssion  to  the  Academy,  who  is  s  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  sign  up  an  agreemant 
that  If  he  completes  tlie  course  of  Instruction 
and  training  at  the  Academy  he  will  serve  In 
a  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  In- 
ternaOonal  organization  or  with  an  agency, 
office  or  department  of  government  in  any 
area  approved  by  the  Bxecutlve  Committee 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

(b)  The  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  secuon  may  be  waived  by  the  Executlvo 
Committee,  but  only  for  good  cause  shown. 

ADMlmsnATIVS     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
rested  In  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Academy,  tn  carrying  out  Its  functions. 
Is  authorised  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary; 

(3)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  it 
be  for  the  purpoees  of  tb*  Academy  and  to 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
fwTctl       •         P"n><»e  of  carrying   out   Us 

(S)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Academy  re- 
ceive fand  use.  wii.  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
m  Mocordance  with  clause  (2)  |  money  and 
other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de- 
vised to  the  Acwlemy  with  a  condition  or 
restriction,  intruding  a  condition  that  the 
Academy  use  other  funds  of  the  Academy  for 
the  purpose  of  the  gift; 

(4)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  mie  6.  United  States  Code- 

(5)  accept  and  utllm  the  services  of  vblunl 
to»y  and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
relmburso  them  for  tnval  expenses,  includ- 
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Ing  per  diem,  as  authorized 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  enter  Into  contracts,  i, 
arrangements,  or  modiflcatio  is 
carry  out  the  provisions  of   t 
such  contracts  or  modification  3 
with  the  concurrence  of  the 
the  members  of  the  Baard, 
without  performance   or  ^ 
without  regard  to  section  , 
vised  Statutes,   as  ain-uaed 
and 

tV)    make   advances,   pro^i 
payments  vhich  the  Buiud  d_ 
ur.der  this  Act  without  regard 
sioi'.s  of  section  3048  of  the  Re 
a.s  amended  (31  V£,.C.  529) . 

(b)  The  Chancellor  .shall  . 
Congress  an  annual  report  on 
of  tlie  Academy  under  this  Ac 
include  such  recomiuendaiior. 
tipptopri'ite. 

CO.-VilTNSAHON  Of  OFI 

Stc.  12.  (a)  The  Chancellor  J,, 
pensated  at  the  rate  prescribe  I 
of  the  Executive  Sched'Jle  ui 
cf  tiiie  5,  United  Stales  Code 

(b)  The  Dean   of  the   J 
Dean  of  Students  shall  he  ., 
ihe    rate   prescribed    frr    lev. 
Schedule. 

(c)  Section  5J08(c)  of  title  5 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  v, 
nt  the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  o 
the  second  time  It   appears 
In  lieu  thereof  n  Eemicclou  a. 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"tl3)  The  George  Washlngto- 
emy.  subject  to  the  standard 
dnres  prescribed  by  this  chapt 
an  additional  31  positions  in 
nud  GS-18  for  purposes  of  ca 
fuiu  tlcns.". 
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ByAIr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  „_ 
$1,000,000  to  $10,000,000  th( 
from  industrial  development 
raent  for  certain  small  issut^, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finam  e 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pres 
today  introducing  legislation 
the  tax  exemption  on  smal 
bond  offerings  from  the  prej 
000  to  a  proposed  $10,000,001 

With  double-digit 
ready  a  reality  in  the  aut 
struction  industries,  and  raj 
unemployment  rates  in  mosi 
tors  of  our  economy,  the  i 
Jobs  by  encouragement  of 
struction  Is  crlUcally  lir.^„.,„, 
ever,  a  recent  U.S.  Departme  it 
merce  survey,  made  public 
1975,  shows  a  serious  dete*  u 
the  key  sector  of  our  Nation  s 

relating  to  business  plans  to 
industrial  plants  and  to 

Industrial  equipment. 
High  Interest  rates  Is  the 

often  given  by  Industry 

ceUation  of  plans  for  . 

slon.  Tax  exemption  on  .. 

borrowed  funds  obviously  ^. 

Interest  rates  on  Industrial  , 

The  $1,000,000  and  $5,000,000 

sue  exemptions"  provided  for 

development  bonds  in  section 
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of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
amended— hereinafter  the    __ 
intended  to  provide  just  sue  i 
terest  rates  on  industrial  bon 
thereby  encourage  industrial 
However,  these  exemptions 
1968  are  no  longer  realistic, 
change.s  in  our  Nation's 
1967. 

The  Engineering  News  .. 
Construction  Co.,  and  E.  H.  _ 
sociates  building  cost  Indices 
buildings  increased  almost 
from  1967  to  1974,  and  have 
tinuing  to  increase;  a  summdi 
rate  increases  is  included  asT 
thi.s  presentation.  Clearly. 
th^^  construction  industi-y 
the   •building  power"  of' 
amounts  of   tax-exempt  boi^ls 
tliati  half  of  what  it  was  in  , 
tile  exemptions  were  enacted 
Moreover,  the  3  years 

.vea-s   back   "capital   exi , 

I'-laUng  to  the  $5,000,000  smal 
de\elopment  bond  issi^e  exi 
proveri  to  be  inequitable  and 
ing  as  v.ill  be  more  fully  „„ 
It  is  for  this  and  other 
section  103(c)(6)   of  the 
to  taxation  pf  interest  paid 
trial  development  bonds  must 
ed.  .so  as  to  increase  the  doHa 
thp  "-mail  issue  exemption"  foi 
free  bonds  from  $5,000,000  t( 

000  ?nd  to  remove  the 

jerpoct  to  "capital  expenditures 
at  facilities  financed  with  such 
Under  present  law,  industi 
opment  bonds  do  not  perform  . 
in  expanding  existing  facilitie  s 
tracting  new  industry.  Provisl$i 
in  the  code  for  industrial  di 
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Irora  Federal  income  tax  imd 
103 'o  of  the  code,  to  be  used 
several  specified  categories  ol   . 
nient.  including  the  constructii  m 
cost  hoiusing,  sports  facilities 
tion   or   trade   show   facilitiei 
traasportation  facilities,  publi: 
indu.s  trial  parks,  and  air  or  w 
tion  control  facilities. 

Additionally,  there  Is  a    . 
exemption  In  the  code  which  „ 
exempt  industrial  developmenl 
be  Issued  in  the  principal 
$1,000,000  or.  in  some  cases, 
for  the  construction,  improver.. 
quisition  of  land  or  property  of 
ter  subject  to  the  allowance  . 
elation  under  section  167  of  thi 
Revenue  Code — that  Is, 
facilities. 
Under  section  103(c)(6)  of 

Interest  on  Industrial ^„ 

is  tax-exempt  If  the  bonds  are 
Issue  which  is  limited  to  $l,i 
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to  $5,000,000  per  corporate 
given  county  or  municipality. 
000,000  election  is  exercised, 
the  "capital  expenditures* 
the  user  of  the  facilities  - 
such  bonds  in  that  county  or 
ity— including  both  those  e 
financed  by  the  issuance  of 
and  those  expenditures  made 
raised  from  any  other 
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exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,000  dm'ing  the 
6-year  period  beginning  3  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  bonds'  issuance  and  end- 
ing 3  yeai-s  after  their  issuance,  ■^^ola- 
tion  of  tills  limit  makes  Interest  on  the 
bonds  taxable,  retroactively. 

In  today's  economy  where  construction 
costs  since  1968 — ^when  the.se  dollar 
limitations  were  imposed — have  vlituaUy 
doubled  the  interest  savings  achieved  by 
a  company  through  using  $1,000,000  in 
tax-exempt  bonds  usually  is  not  sufficient 
to  provide  a  substantial  incentive  for 
corporations  to  incur  the  costs  of  capital 
expansion.  The  incentive  provided  by  the 
$5,000,000  exemption  is  also  not  adequate 
because  of  inflation  since  1968  and  the 
e-year  "capital  expenditure"  rule.  No 
corporation  can  afford  to  use  the  entire 
$5,000,000  in  bonds  becaiise  it  must  have 
a  "cushion"  for  the  minimal  "capital 
expenditures"  which  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  incurred  within  the  3-year 
period  after  the  bonds  are  issued. 

Furthermore,  many  corporations  are 
afraid  to  use  the  $5,000,000  exemption 
for  fear  that  technological  or  other 
changes  will  require  that  the  $5,000,000 
"capital  expenditure"  limit  be  exceeded 
durmg  the  3  years  following  the  bonds' 
Issuance,  thus,  by  law,  triggering  taxa- 
bility of  the  interest  paid  on  the  indus- 
trial development  bonds  previously 
issued.  Such  taxability  in  turn  usually 
requires  the  redemption  of  .such  bonds  at 
a  substantial  premium  pursuant  to  the 
leases  and  tnist  indentures  between  the 
user  of  the  facilities  being  financed  and 
the  purchasers  of  the  bonds. 

Section  103(c)  was  passed  in  June  of 
1968.  As  passed,  it  preserved  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds  only  in  cases  where  the  amoimt  of 
the  bond  issue  was  $1,000,000  or  less,  or 
the  bonds  were  Issued  to  pay  the  cost  of 
certain  facilities  such  as  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  and  family  housing. 

This  measure  was  passed  after  tlie 
promulgation  of  proposed  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations  in  March  of  1968 
which  would  have  eliminated  tax 
exempt  status  for  all  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  The  Treasury's  proposed 
regulations  were  intended  to  correct 
what  Department  officials  deemed  to  be 
abuses  in  the  use  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  The  Congress,  however, 
recognized  that,  while  abuses  existed.  In- 
dustrial development  bond  financing 
serves  a  valuable  purpose  by  providing 
communities  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
their  economic  base  through  Industrial 
development.  Accordingly,  the  Congress 
passed  section  103(c)  (6)  to  preserve  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  but  with  limitations  on  the 
size  of  the  bond  issues. 

Upon  further  study  during  1968,  the 
Congress  determined  that  the  $1,000,000 
limitation  would  not  enable  communities 
to  use  this  method  of  financing  as  effec- 
tively as  had  been  Intended.  Conse- 
quently, in  October  1968,  the  Congress 
amended  section  103(c)  (6)  to  provide  the 
alternative  $5,000,000  limitation. 

Tied  to  the  alternative  $5,000,000 
"small  Issue"  exemption  Is  the  "capital 
expwidlture"  rule  described  prevloualy. 
No  rationale,  or  reasoning,  has  ever  been 
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glv«tt  to  community  developers  for  this 
limitation  which  has  proven  to  be  nega- 
tive and  self-defeating.  It  Is  Impoitant 
to  note  tliat  "capital  expenditures"  are 
not  limited  to  tax-exempt  bond  issues. 
but  also  must  include  the  money  whicli 
users  borrow  themselves,  and  expendi- 
tures from  their  own  cash  reserves.  Com- 
panies who  find  themselves  suddenly  in  a 
fast  growth  situation  are  prevented  from 
spending  their  own  money  to  grow  and 
to  further  stimiUate  the  public  benefits 
which  tlie  industrial  development  bond 
financing  was  supposed  to  bring  about 
in  the  first  place.  Not  the  least  of  these, 
is  the  payment  of  increased  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  Community  economic  de- 
velopers have  never  questioned  the 
concept  of  limiting  the  amoimt  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  be  Issued  for  a  single 
tenant  in  a  given  municipality  or  countj-, 
but  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
freezing  projects  by  the  "capital  expendi- 
ture" rule,  so  that  they  cannot  expand 
through  other  sources. 

In  the  past,  opponents  of  industrial 

development  bonds  have  argued  that  ttiis 

form  of  financing  is  undesirable  because: 

Fu-st,  it  constitutes  a  Federal  subsld>- 

to  private  corporations; 

Second,  industrial  development  bonds 
compete  in  the  financial  markets  \^ith 
traditional  general  obUgation  bonds  of 
municipalities,  thus  the  very  existence 
of  such  bonds  increases  the  cc^t  of  bor- 
rowing for  municipalities:  and 

Third,  industiial  development  bonds 
are  an  inefficient  subsidy  in  aiij'  event, 
because  the  cost  they  represent  to  the 
Federal  Government,  in  terms  of  lost  tax 
revenues,  is  far  greater  than  any  eco- 
nomic benefit  received  by  companies 
utilizing  such  bonds  as  a  tool  for  financ- 
ing capital  expansion  and  improvement. 
An  accurate  analysis  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  financing  clearly  shows 
these  arguments  are  specious,  and  such 
financing  does  indeed  afford  a  v^icle  by 
which  economically  depressed  areas  can 
effectively  entice  new  and  expanded  in- 
dustry thereby  creating  new  Jobs  which 
are  so  desperately  needed  in  tills  reces- 
sionary economy. 

As  a  matter  of  econ(Mnic  i-eality,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  tiiat  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  financing  generates  an 
economic  benefit  to  private  corporations 
whose  capital  expansions  are  financed  by 
such  bonds.  However,  this  Is  not.  In  It- 
self, an  argiuuent  against  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  The  primer  question 
Is  whether  the  need  for  such  a  form  of 
financing,  and  the  benefits  tt  yldds  to 
economically  depressed  areas,  outweigh 
the  "private  benefit"  It  affords  to  cor- 
porations at  the  expense  of  lost  tax  reve- 
nues. The  answer  to  that  question,  mani- 
festly. Is  "yes." 

Industrial  development  bonds  provide, 
through  lower-Interest  rates,  an  Incentive 
for  businesses  to  expand  their  productive 
capacity.  With  today's  hl|^  unemploy- 
ment rates  following  several  years  of  In- 
flation, it  Is  recognized  that  one  of  our 
country's  most  pressing  needs  is  the  ex- 
pansi<Hi  of  productive  capacity.  Such  an 
expansion  will  serve  two  purposes:  Al- 
leviatl(xi  of  excess  demand  which  feeds 
the  ir.fiationary  fplral;  and  provision  of 


additional  jobs  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  today. 

The  benefits  that  redound  to  econom- 
ically deprived  areas  from  the  Introduc- 
tion ol  a  new  facility  are  too  numerous  to 
list  exhaustively.  The  most  important  is 
the  creation  of  industrial  jobs.  Further- 
more, the  local  tax  base  may  be  substan- 
tially increased.  In  most  States  provision 
is  made  for  ad  ^'alorem  taxation  of  tlie 
facilities  financed  by  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  or  for  alternate  methods  of 
collecting  "in  lieu  of  tax"  pajonents. 

Moi-eover,  the  increase  in  local  salary 
levels  provides  for  greater  taxes  from 
other  local  sources — such  as  sales  and  In- 
come taxes.  This  results  in  better  schools, 
better  roads,  et  cetera  which,  hi  turn, 
make  it  easier  to  attract  more  job-pro- 
ducing businesses.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  creation  of  100  industrial  jobs 
creates  65  service  jobs;  according  to  sta- 
tistics from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BUiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ikodye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  123) 
to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of 
certain  clinical  psychologists'  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
•sui-ance  benefits  program  established  by 
pftvt  B  of  such  title. 

S.  613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  casponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  613) 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  inter- 
state ownmerce  of  nonretumable  bev- 
erage containers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  ee2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Bfr. 
Rakdolph)  were  added  as  cospooataa  of 
the  bill  (S.  962)  the  Older  Americans 
Cwnmnnity  Sei-vice  Employment 
Amendments  of  1975. 

B.  looa 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bin  (S.  1009) 
to  amend  tlUe  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  require  the  compilation  oif  cur- 
rent data  on  total  popalatkm  between 
censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of  such 
current  data  hi  the  admlnlstratton  of 
Federal  laws  in  which  population  is  a 
factor. 

S.  1618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Soott,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oabn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1618) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Am^lcan  Folklife  Center  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.    I6ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hucr  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moos)  mm 
added  as  a  coepoosor  of  the  bin  (&  1«7> 
to  amend  the  Natl(»al  Portrait  Gallcnr 

Act. 
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a.  1663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KunnoY,  the 
•Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravu.)  was 
i^dded  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8. 1665) 
to  provide  for  financial  assistance  to 
imblic  intervenoi-s  in  nuclear  licensing 
in-oceedings. 

8.    1713 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Seutttor  from  Idaho  <Mr.  McClvre)  and 
Uie  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oakn)  were 
udded  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  1712) 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  gold  com- 
memorative coins  bearing  the  seal  or 
.symbol  of  the  American  Revohition  Bi- 
centennial  Admlnisti-ation. 

8.  1804 

At  the  i-equest  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator fnMn  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8. 1804  > 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  fi-om  grass  Income  the 
amount  of  certain  cancellations  of  In- 
debtedness imder  student  loan  program.". 

S.    IB43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen* 
alor  fiXMu  Nevada  "Mi-.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8. 1843) 
to  amend  and  claiify  certain  regulatory 
authorities  of  the  Federal  Govenmient 
over  work  and  activities  in  navigable 
waters. 

Si.    1861 

AL  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
atoi'  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mcndale)  , 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cransxon)  were  added  as  cospon- 
.for-.  of  the  bill  <S.  1864 \  the  Enerpy  In- 
fo'-ma  tion  Act. 

S.   1878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1878)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  by  defining  navigable  waters. 

S.   RES.    144 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution (8.  Res.  144)  to  urge  the  restora- 
tion of  tlie  status  of  amateur  athlete 
for  the  late  Jim  Thorpe,  and  for  other 
pm-poses. 

S.  B£S.    163 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Lbary).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
(8.  Res.  163)  calling  on  the  President  to 
promote  negotiations  for  a  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

S.  CON.  res.  2» 

At  the  reiiuest  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  ORiFFiir)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (a  Con.  Res.  29)  ezpicssing 
the  sense  of  Ccmgress  regarding  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  nattons. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  18»-ISUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  B  ELATIVE 
TO  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PROLIF- 
ERATION 
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(Refen"ed  to  the  Conimittei    on  For 
eign  Relations  and  the  Joint  C  ommittee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  jointly,  by  ijianimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  .•^ubniitlcd  tfe  follow- 
ing resolution : 

S.  Rfs.   188 
.\  Senate  resolxuioa  urging  liu 
to  seek  au  immediate  interni 
lorium  on  the  transfer  to  uon- 
ona  countries  of  nuclear  enrich.... 
processing  equipment  and  tethnol 
niit  time  for  iLe  negotiation  of  nio 
safeguards  against  the  prolifri-.v 
<l«-nr  wefipoii.-,  cKpability. 

SECTION     1 

Whtreas  me  Senate  of  ihe  Un 
laiifled  tlie  Treaty  on  tlie  Nou- 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT)  in  rt. 
'he  devaslation  associated  with  a  i 
and  of  the  need  to  make  every 
ilje  danger  of  such  a  war; 

Whereas  the  parties  to  liie  Treatj 
ii  common  belief  that  the  prolifera 
clear  weapons  would  serlou.sly  in 
duuger  of  nuclear  war; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and 
ries  to  the  Treaty  pledged  to  accep  ; 
safeguards  regarding   the  tran.sfe 
miclear  weapon  States  of  special  n 
terifils  and  facilities  for  the  pro 
<ir  production  of  such  materials; 

Whereas  recent  events,  includi 
plosion  of  .i  nuoiear  devic-e  by 
liie  development  of  a  uranium  e 
iacility  by  the  Republic  of  .Soutli  J 
tiie  propof^ed  sal'^n  of  niK-lear  e 
and  reprocessing  plants  to  iv 
weapon  States,  cas,;;  serious  doui] 
scope  and  comprehensiveness  oi 
safeguards  over  the  proliferation  i 
weapona  capability; 

Whereas  the  Seuaie  of  tlie  Unite 
partlcuJai-ly     concerned     about 
sequences  of  transactions  that 
the    production    of    plutoulum 

."special   nuclear   materials    by   

weapon  States  in  Latin  America,  ir 
die  East,  and  In  Asia; 

Whereas  tlie  Senate  believes  tha 
.safeguards  are  urgently  needed 
the   theft  or  diversion  of   pli 
other  special  nuclear  materials  t< 
manufacture:  Now,  therefore,  l)e 

Resolved  that  the  Senat*  of  . 
States  strongly  requests  and  urges 
dent  to  seek  through  the  highest 
sultatious  with  other  suppliers  < 
equipment  and  technology  au 
moratorium  on  the  transfer  of 

rlchment    and    reprocessing    fa' 

technology  to  permit  time  for  th« 
tlon  of  an  agreement  regarding 
tive  safeguards  to  substantially 
risk  of  diversion  or  theft  of  pu„ 
other  special  nuclear  materials  tc 
or  other  uses  that  would 
pi-acc  and  security. 

SECTION  2 

The  Secrettiiy  of  the  Senate  is  dliected  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolutio  i  to  the 
President  of  the  United  State.s  aifd  to  the 
.Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pie&ideit 
today  submitting  a  resolution  th  it 
signed  to  address  an  urgent  Isjue, 
of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation 
potential  for  terrorism  as  a  resu  t 
transfer  of  Plutonium  separatl(  n 
nology  to  nonnuclear  weapons  stfites, 
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Leading  Membei's  of  the  Senai 
newspapers,  and  scientists  and 
perts  throughout  the  United  _ 
expressing  deep  and  growing 
over  the  disclosure  of  currently 

commercial   transactions   

.sale  of  nuclear  eiuichment  and 
ing  facilities  to  nonnuclear 
r-ouiitrios. 

In  uiy  judgment,  there  is  no  ,. 
Biealer  importance  to  the  hope 
national  peace  and  security  in 
clear  era  than  the  consequences 
.sales. 

Only  a  lew  weeks  ago,  a  65 

leicnce  met  in  Geneva  to  review 

.suits  of  the  5-year-old ^._. 

Tioatj .  The  confeie&s  at  that  ^. 
agreed  that  significantly  strong^- 
guards  were  required  to  reduce 
of  a  new  and  more  alarming 
the  )iucicar  weapons  race. 

Desyiie  the  recommendations 
Conference,  West  Germany  and 
are  reportedly  engaged  hi  nego 
with  Latin  American  and  other  > 
that  threaten  to  undermine  the  . 
.system  of  controls  on  the  spread 
clear  weapons.  These  discussions 
the  sale  of  plants  that  would  , 
separation  of  Plutonium  from 
fuel  of  nuclear  reactors. 

Until  now,  the  United  States 
f^upplier.s  of  nuclear  technology 

reactor. s  abroad,  but  we  have 

niitted  ilie  sale  of  the  complete 
fuel  cycle — including  Plutonium 
tion  equipment — to  nonnuclear 
countries. 

Iliere  tne  a  number  of 

•such  .sales  have  not  been  allowec 
tliere  is  no  demonstrated  need 
sales.  A.S  tlie  New  York  Times 
out  in  an  editorial  on  June  9: 

No  commercial  plutonium  separatic 
is  now  operating  in  the  United  States 
would  take  a  $500  million  chemical 
easing  plant  serving  thh-ty  giant 
power  reactors  to  achieve  the  eco: 
scale  that  might  make  plutonium 
eomniercially  feasible. 

And  while  there  is  no  valid 
rea.son  for  a  country  Uke  Brazil 
gentina  to  acquire  plutonium 
plants,  there  is  a  gi*ave  danger 
peace  if  they  should  do  so.  This 
is  twofold:  First,  that  the 
coimtry  might  divert  plutomum 
such  plants  to  develop  a  bomb; 
ond,  that  proper  safeguards  have 
been  devised  to  prevent  theft 
toniiun  from  commercial  plants 
rorist  or  crimuial  elements. 

I  do  not  want  to  single  out 
Argenthia,  but  their  case  provides 
f  ul  example,  because  both  are 
interested  in  buying  plutonium 
tion  plants.  If  either  country 
this  direction,  as  Brazil  is  now 
verge  of  doing,  extraordlnai-y  . 
would  be  placed  on  the  other  not 
follow  suit,   but   to  initiate  a 
weapons  program.  Let  me  explah 
Nuclear  physicists  maintain  that 
veiT  simple  matter  for  almost  any 
try  to  build  a  nuclear  bomb;  the 
is  not  in  the  production  of  the 
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but  in  obtaining  the  explosive  material — 
plutoniiun. 

Supposedly,  nonnuclear  countries  can- 
not obtain  Plutonium  for  weapons  man- 
ufacture because  nations  that  have  the 
technology  for  plutonium  production — 
the  United  States,  West  Germany, 
Prance,  Canada,  and  others — ^require 
that  all  Plutonium  produced  as  a  result 
of  power  generation  or  research  must  be 
controlled  under  safeguards  prescribed 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  IAEA. 

However,  these  safeguards  are  not  as 
comprehensive  as  they  should  be  as  we 
saw  in  the  case  of  the  explosion  of  a 
nuclear  device  by  India  in  1974.  Further- 
more, there  Is  a  major  loophole  in  both 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  and  the 
IAEA  safeguards  program  regarding  the 
transfer  of  technology  for  plutonium 
separation. 

Simply  put,  while  Brazil  in  this  in- 
stance could  not  take  plutonium  from 
the  operation  plant  provided  by  West 
Germany  to  build  a  nuclear  weapon 
without  violating  IAEA  safeguards, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  or  the  current  IAEA  program  to 
prevent  Brazil  from  dupUcathig  the  fa- 
cility provided  by  Germany  and  usmg 
the  Plutonium  from  the  duplicate  plant 
to  build  explosive  devices. 

The  loopholes  m  the  treaty  are  known 
to  both  Argentina  and  Brazil.  If  either 
one  is  in  a  position  to  produce  pluto- 
nium, free  of  effective  uitemational  sur- 
veillance, the  pressures  on  the  other 
would  be  extremely  great  to  obtain  the 
means  to  build  its  own  bomb  for  self- 
defense. 

Nor  is  this  danger  confined  to  Bi-azil 
and  Argentina.  Serlo'is  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  nuclear  weapons 
intentions  of  Soutli  Africa,  Pakistan, 
South  Korea,  and  several  other  nations. 
Once  Brazil  obtains  a  plutonium  separa- 
tion plant.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  argue  that  South 
Korea  should  not  have  one  as  well.  Eto- 
mestic  Industries  that  produce  nuclear 
equipment  will  furthermore  maintain 
that  a  continuation  of  restrictions  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  serves  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  curb  their  share  of 
the  international  market. 

This  Is,  in  part,  the  situation  that 
prompted  Senator  Ribicofp  to  warn  the 
other  day  that — 

The  global  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
on  the  verge  of  rumilng  out  of  control. 

Ei'en  if  we  assume  that  the  intentions 
of  Brazil  or  these  other  countries  are 
entirely  peaceful,  and  I  do  not  choose 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  theh*  official 
statements,  there  is  no  way  to  take  back 
the  technology  once  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred and,  as  the  Portugese  example 
shows,  governments  can  change  quickly. 
Tliere  Is  no  guarantee  that  BrazU  or 
Argentina  might  not  some  day  change 
also. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  alarmist  But 
Imagine  a  world  hi  which  the  United 
States  must  bulW  a  system  of  stniteglc 
defenses  that  are  capable  of  defending 
against  not  Just  one  or  two  potwitlal  nu- 
clear rivals,  but  nuclear  weapoas  states 


in  Latin  America  and  around  the  world. 
All  of  our  defense  assumptions  would 
have  to  be  thrown  out  the  window.  The 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Agreements 
might  be  rendered  meaningless  in  terms 
of  our  national  security.  These  are  only 
hypothetical  risks  today,  but  unless  con- 
trol is  maintained  over  the  availability 
and  use  of  plutonium,  they  could  beccnne 
very  real  dangers  only  a  few  short  vcars 
down  the  road. 

There  is  a  second  danger  involved  in 
the  sale  of  plutonium  separation  equip- 
ment that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  de- 
cision by  the  recipient  counti7  to  build 
the  bomb.  This  threat  relates  to  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  involved  in  pre- 
venting Plutonium  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  criminals  or  terrorist  groups. 

Durhig  the  past  12  months,  there  has 
been  intense  debate  in  the  United  States 
over  whether  Government  authorization 
should  be  provided  for  domestic  commer- 
cial separation  and  reprocessing  of  plu- 
tonium. Senator  Hart  and  I  joined  In 
this  debate  last  fall  when  we  wrote  to 
Dixy  Lee  Ray,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  expressing 
strong  doubts  about  ttie  wisdom  of  mov- 
ing ahead  with  commercial  plutonium 
recycle. 

Plutonimn  is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous material  known  to  man.  A  quan- 
tity the  size  of  a  grapefruit  could  be 
fashioned  into  a  relatively  crude  bomb, 
capable  of  threatening  any  major  city 
in  America  with  widespread  destruction 
and  the  death  of  as  many  as  100.000  peo- 
ple. This  massive  destructive  potential 
requires  the  most  rigid  safeguards  imag- 
inable. Safeguards  have  been  devised 
for  our  military  programs,  but  if  pluto- 
nium were  produced  on  a  commercial 
basis,  the  broadest  poUce  powers — In- 
cludbig  methods  that  are  totally  incon- 
sistent with  our  democratic  traditions 
and  civil  liberties— might  be  required  to 
deal  with  a  situation  where  even  a  small 
amount  of  plutonium  were  discovered  to 
be  missing. 

These  and  other  considerations 
prompted  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission recenOy  to  recommend  that  com- 
mercial separation  of  plutonium  should 
not  be  permitted  In  the  United  States  for 
at  least  3  years  or  untU  effective  and 
acceptable  safeguards  have  been  devised 
If  we  in  the  United  States,  with  three 
decades  of  experience  in  our  miUtary 
programs,  are  not  confident  that  suffi- 
cient controls  can  be  devised  to  assure 
that  commercial  plutonium  production 
will  not  jeopardize  the  public  safety. 
there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  less 
experienced  countries  will  encounter 
even  greater  difficulties. 

For  aU  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
action  is  urgentty  needed  to  prevent  a 
headlong  rush  into  commereial  or  mili- 
tary manufacture  of  plutonium  by  coun- 
tries the  world  over. 

As  a  first  Imperative,  I  beUeve  that 
nations  which  supply  nuclear  technology 
must  declare  an  hnmedlate  moratorium 
on  the  transfer  of  plutonftim  separation 
capability. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  these  sup- 
pliers could  meet  among  themselves  and 
with    purchasing    countries    to    reach 


agreement  on  whether  an  international 
safeguards  program  f^t^  be  developed 
that  is  adequate  to  meet  the  risk  and,  if 
so,  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  imple- 
ment such  safeguards. 

A  variety  of  recommendations  have 
been  offered  on  methods  to  improve  the 
existing  IAEA  safeguards  program.  As  a 
first  step,  I  believe  that  the  Nonprollfera- 
tion  Treaty  should  be  amended  to  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  plutonium  sepa- 
ration facilities  by  nonnuclear  states,  or 
at  a  minimum,  to  assure  that  any  such 
faciUties  whether  acquired  directly  or 
duplicated  from  equipment  purchased 
frran  a  nuclear  supplying  nation  would 
be  subjected  to  IAEA  inspection.  To  allay 
fears  that  countries  might  divert  plu- 
tCHiium  from  separation  plants  to  weap? 
ons  manufacture,  these  facilities  might 
be  regionalized  so  that  rival  countries 
could  help  to  monitor  one  another.  And 
with  added  responsibilities,  increased 
funding  will  obvioudy  be  needed  if  the 
IAEA  is  to  carry  out  an  effective  verifi- 
cation program. 

With  final  action  on  the  West  Ger- 
many-Brazil transaction  scheduled  to 
take  place  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
time  is  rapidly  running  out. 

The  President  of  West  Germanj-,  Wal- 
ter Scheel.  is  just  completing  a  visit  to 
Washhigton.  I  believe  there  is  no  item 
of  greater  concern  to  United  States-Ger- 
man relations  that  the  need  for  deferral 
of  action  on  this  sale.  Therefore,  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  by  reports  that 
President  Ford,  to  meeting  with  President 
Scheel,  did  not  raise  this  problem. 

A  number  of  Senators,  tocluding  Sena- 
tors RnicoFF,  Pastokk.  Glenk,  and 
others,  have  already  spoken  out  dearty 
and  forthrightly  on  this  issue.  But  in 
order  to  express  the  deep  and  tmiversal 
feeling  within  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 
I  would  hope  that  tiie  Senate  might  take 
the  additional  step  of  acting  on  the  reso- 
luticm  I  am  submitting  today. 

This  resolution  eiqiresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  existing  safeguards  over 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
capability  must  be  broadened  and 
strengthened,  that  to  view  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  present  safeguard  program 
we  are  especially  concerned  about  the 
consequences  of  the  sale  of  plutonium 
separation  plants,  and  that  President 
Ford  should  seek  through  the  highest 
level  consultations  with  other  govern- 
ment leaders  an  Immediate  moratorium 
on  such  sales  until  a  more  effective  safe- 
guards program  can  be  developed. 

To  Illustrate  the  urgency  of  this  mat- 
ter I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  this  morning's 

Washington  Post  Indlcattog  that 

A  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Ministry  said 
West  Germany  will  go  ahead  with  pi^n^  t» 
sen  a  large  package  of  nuclear  Installations 
to  Braza  despite  U.S.  concern  about  poosibl* 
use  for  weaponry. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

NucLE&B  Salx  Still  ok 

Bonk.— A  spokesman  for  ths  Foreign  Min- 
istry said  West  OermaDy  will  go  alMwl  vtth 
PlAns  to  mU  a  large  packagw  at  nuelMr  In- 
staUatioas  to  BrazU   de^te   UA  ooncem 
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about  possible  use  for  weapoiu-y.  He  said 
he  was  unaware  of  aiiy  American  call,  as 
reported  by  a  State  Department  official,  for 
further  negotiations  on  security  measures 
for  the  pact,  which  Is  to  be  signed  next  week. 

Ml-.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
lui'ther  evidence  of  the  need  for  buch 
action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Jmie  16  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  pi-inted  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

A  Message  »or  PatsiojL.Nr  SjcHtti, 

Today  West  Germauya  President,  Walter 
dcheel,  will  arrive  lu  Waslilugtou  for  a  couple 
of  days  of  talks  aud  ceremony  as  part  of  a 
state  visit  to  this  country.  Because  VS.- 
Germnn  relations  are  fairly  stable  at  the 
moment,  and  because  heads  of  state — as  dis- 
tinct from  heads  of  government— do  not 
ordinarily  engage  iu  nitty-gritty  political 
negotiations  on  such  visits,  there  is  not  what 
you  would  call  a  highly  charged  agenda  of 
subjects  for  tlie  two  presidents  to  discuss. 
B»it  we  thhik  there  Is  one  subject  of  coa- 
siderable  urgency  that  Mr.  Ford's  adminis- 
tration should  take  up  with  the  delegation 
from  Bonn.  It  Is  the  proposed  sale  by  the 
West  Germans  to  Brazil  of  equipment  re- 
quired to  produce  a  nuclear  bomb.  We  think 
the  terms  of  that  transaction  can  ai'd  nju«t 
be  modified. 

Tlie  key  eqtiipment  i)i  the  West  Germans' 
export  package,  is  not  the  power-generating 
nuclear  reactors  which  will  enable  the 
Brazilians  over  thne  to  produce  cheap  elec- 
tric energy.  Rather  It  is  the  equipment  for 
reprocessing  spent  fuel  and  enriching  \ira- 
lUum — neither  of  which  is  urgent  for  the 
Brazilian  capacity  to  generate  power  and 
both  of  which  can  provide  acce.«s  to  weap- 
ons-grade fuel.  There  is  every  reason,  it  seems 
to  us,  for  the  West  Germans  to  reconsider 
their  apparent  willingness  to  include  these 
critical  itenw  in  the  deal.  The  Brazilians 
have  been  anything  but  reassuring  about 
their  intentions  with  respect  to  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons.  The  West  Germans,  whose 
exports  rose  last  year  by  29.2  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year  aud  who  are  running  the 
largest  trade  surplus  of  any  industrial  coun- 
try, can  hardly  be  said  to  be  In  dire  need  of 
overseas  sales.  And  just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  iu  Geneva,  lUe  Review  Conference  of  the 
parties  to  the  Nuclear  Noupi-oliferation 
Treaty  agreed  on  some  actions  that,  iu  our 
view,  ?hoitld  be  given  a  chance  to  work  be- 
fore anything  so  precedent-breaking  and 
fraught  with  danger  as  the  West  Gerniau- 
Brazillau  transaction  goes  into  elfect. 

The  naUons  at  the  Geneva  conference 
undertook  both  to  stieugihen  the  safeguards 
against  misuse  of  transferred  nuclear  power- 
producing  equipment  and  to  push  for  multi- 
national fuel  cycle  facilities  that  would 
make' available  the  benefits  the  BraziUans 
might  get  from  the  "extras"  the  Germans 
are  willing  to  provide— but  which  would  also 
make  the  misuse  of  such  "extras"  less 
possible. 

Surely  now  that  tlie  parlies  to  NonproUf- 
eration  Treaty— including  West  Germany- 
have  bestirred  themselves  to  try  to  control 
the  dangers  that  attend  the  export  of  nu- 
clear power  reactors,  it  woiUd  be  reckless  of 
the  Federal  Republic  to  go  forward  with  a 
bilateral  business  arrangement  that  dlsre- 
ijards  precisely  the  dangers  the  conference 
was  addressing.  And  this  Is  the  more  so  iu 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Brazilians  do  not 
require  this  particular  technological  plant 
ui  the  period  of  time  that  It  may  take  to 
get  the  alternative  facilities  and  the 
strengthened  safeguards  working.  There  Is 
still  time  for  the  West  Germans  to  alter 
these  particular  aspects  of  the  de:il.  Wo  think 


President  Ford  should  tell  our  Wtst  German 
visitor  that  it  is  in  the  interest  ^f  everyone 
concerned  that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  su|jsequently 
said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianilnous 
sent  tliat  a  resohition  submitied 
by  the  Senator  from  ] 
MoNDALE)  m-ging  the  Presidejit 
an  immediate  international 
on  the  transfer  to  nonnucleat 
countries  of  nuclear  enrichme  it 
processing  equipment  and  ted  nology 
referred  jointly  to  the  Core  tnittee 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  j|)int 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClER 
CHn.i;s> .  Without  objectionj  it 
ordered. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presi 
io  inform  my  colleagues  in 
and  the  Indian  community 
committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
tlnue  Its  review  of  Indian 
and  programs  through  two 
dming  the  Fourth  of  July  r 

I  propose  to  conduct  an  i 
ing  with  Indian  tribal  leaders 
ing  authority  representatives 
Ariz.,  during  tlie  morning  of 
tlie  atternoon  of  tliat  day,  I  p! 
several  Indian  reservations  in 
of  Phoenix  to  observe  firsthaijd 
projects  completed  under  the 
tlie  current  Federal  Indian 
Uvery  system.  Also,  I  want 
housing  needs  as  tliey  actually 
tlie  various  Indian  communif  es 
IKtse  to  visit. 

On  July  .3  and  4,  in  c 
Pueblo  Indian  leaders,  I  plan 
Kite  visits  on  selected  reser 
New  Mexico  to  observe  housii^ 
and  housing  needs  as  they 
Indian  communities. 

The   distinguished    lankiny 
niembe)-  of  the  Subcommittee 
Aflfairs,  Senator  Dewey 
cliair  Indian  housing  hearinfes 
.sites  in  Oldahoma  as  follows 
darko,  July  2;  and  in  Musko^e, 
Committee  staff  will  a.ssist 
lETT  hi  scheduling  of  witne.sse 
er  details  for  tlio&e  hearings. 

Both  Senator  Bartlett  and 
the  forthcoming  field  visits 
will  add  to  our  growing  record 
of  Indian  housing.  Such  a 
contribute   to   legislative  pr 
.signed  to  meet  more  realistically 
housmg  needs  as  they  exist 

Any  Senators  desiring  fur 
mation  on  the  proposed 
activities  in  the  area  of  Indian 
}>liould  call  Foii-est  Gerard  o 
mittee  staff  on  •..•24-714:>. 


>ey  e.xi  ;t 


anl 


NOTICE  OF  HEARirJG 

Mr.  BIDEK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  llie  Subcommittee  on  Con  umer  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Committe-€  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  .\ffa  rs,  I  wish 
to  give  notice  that  public  hea  ings  have 
been  scheduled  for  July  15, 17,  and  24,  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  .5300  of  the  Dii  ksen  Sen- 
.lie  Ofl5.-e  Bl^^dj^1cr.  on  ;lic  folloh'ing  bills; 
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BARI  LETT 


;  Sen  itor 


I  feel  that 
hearings 
n  tlie  area 
I  jcord  will 
o|K)sals  de- 
Indian 
toHay. 


Bills  S.  483  and  S.  1927,  whic  i 
tlie  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
bills  S.  1900  and  S.  1961.  whlcl 
the  Ti-utli  in  Lending  Act  with  r 
consumer  leases. 

Any  person  v.ishing  to  te.sti|y 
submit  written  .statements  for 
ing  .should  contact  Ralph  Rohnf 
sel  to  tlie  subcommittee,  at  -,. 
40893,  in  room  5300  ol  the  Dirks^i 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEME^ 


LIFETIME  LEARNING 

Uv.  .MONDALE.  Mr.  President  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  recently  de<  icated  a 
promising  new  venture— the  Cc  iit«i  for 
Research  in  Human  Aging. 

In  its  work,  the  center  will  be  working 
on  tlie  assumption  that  all  peopl  i  require 
stimulation  nnd  outlets  for  c  eativity 
iln-oughoui  their  lives — even  is  they 
grow  old. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  the  ( ipport\t- 
niiy  to  address  a  convocation  in  lonor  of 
tlie  opening  of  the  center.  In  my  re- 
marks I  explored  the  concept  )f  "litV- 
liiue  le»!iiing"  and  what  it  can  mean  to 
all  of  us.  At  that  time  I  also  an  lounced 
my  intention  to  hitroduce  a  "  lifetime 
Learning  Act"  as  an  amendmentfo  pend- 
ing education  legislation. 

Mj'  personal  interest  in  this  .subjeci 
w.'is  .sparked  by  the  developmert  of  the 
••Minne.so»:a  Learnuig  Society,"  vhich  is 
an  effort  by  a  consortium  of  M  nncsota 
institutions  to  develop  programs  to  meet 
the  education  needs  and  interest^  of  iier- 
.sons  of  all  ages. 

Many  individuals  and  orga dilations 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  t  iis  sub- 
ject and  a  willmgness  to  work  with  us  on 
such  legislation.  I  ask  unanimcus  con- 
.sent  that  my  remarks  be  printel  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  L-€mai-k.s 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ri  :vi  iRKs  ov  Walier  F.  MoND.tLE,  Ci  Nil  >:  i 
Research  in  Human  Agin 

r  am  pleased  that  you  invited  ]  le  to  l.e 
wiih  you  tonight  at  the  launchh  g  of  an 
exciting  venture— the  Center  for  Rebennh 
in  Huniaa  Aging.  For  the  thing,  I  <  o  have  a 
selfish  interest  in  the  creation  of  th  s  Center. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special"  C  immltt«e 
oil  Aging,  the  Finance  Committee,  aud  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committe(  ...  I  am 
painfully  aware  of  the  need  for  s  udy  aim 


pxperimeutation   and  research   and  deninn- 
siration  in  the  Jield  of  aging.  We  i  eed  your 
tiiinkiiiij:,  and  we  need  your  advice 
Tiie    inierdlsciplinary    approach    you    arc 


t  ler  infor-     raking  has  been  particulaily  fruitfu  i  iu  .some 


.suhpommittee 

housing 

the  com- 


of  tlie  other  human  service  areas  .  .    „,. 

emphasis  you  are  placing  on  Inv  rtvement 
of  the  elderly  in  developing  and  i  peratln.y; 
their  own  programs  is  also  an  i^iportnni 
ndvanoe. 

John  !■'.  Kcimedy  once  said: 

"A   society's   quality   and   durab 
be.st  be  nieasiu-ed  by  the  respect 
given  its  elderly  citizens." 

We  have  made  tremendous  advain  es  in  rs 
cent  year.?  ia  improving  the  life  of  4ur  oltlor 
citizens: 

We  have  stretched  the  borders  ol  the  life 
span  of  the  average  American  ...  1 

years  for  men  iu  1900  to  69.6  years  „ 

today;  and  from  51.1  years  for  wome  i  in  I9(m) 
to  73  8  ^-f  :ir-  todav. 


and  the 


lity    can 
md   Cii'"*> 
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We  have  provided  a  measure  of  financial 
security  to  some  28  mlUlon  old  people  in  this 
country  through  the  Social  Security  system 
.  .  .  and  have  tried  to  cushion  those  benefits 
against  inflation  by  requiring  them  to  in- 
crease with  the  cost  of  living. 

And  nearly  22  million  Americans  now  can 
coimt  on  Medicare  to  help  alleviate  the  health 
problems  of  their  later  years. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  make  these 
benefits  adequate  for  the  elderly  citizens  who 
are  living  below  the  poverty  line.  There  is  no 
program  that  has  done  more  for  the  economic 
and  psychological  well  being  of  the  elderly 
in  this  country  than  Social  Security.  But  as 
you  well  know,  we  are  reaching  a  time  when 
we  must  reevaluate  the  system  and  reshape 
it  in  a  way  that  it  wUi  continue  to  meet  the 
goals  for  which  it  was  established. 

Another  area  that  deserves  our  most  serious 
and  thorough  attention  in  nursing  homes.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  horror  stories  .  .  . 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
done  a  masterful  Job  of  identifying  abuses. 
Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  posi- 
tive side  of  this  .  .  .  how  we  can  improve  the 
care  for  people  who  have  no  choice  but  to 
live  in  a  nursing  home  .  .  .  and  how  to  open 
up  alternative  forms  of  care  which  can  help 
the  elderly  to  remain  in  their  own  homes. 

And  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  enact 
national  health  Insurance  and  other  pro- 
grams which  will  free  older  Americans  from 
the  gnawing  worry  of  where  their  next  meal 
win  come  from  or  how  they  will  pay  their 
medical  bills. 

An  adequate  income  and  access  to  health 
care  are  vital  .  .  .  but  they  do  not  alone 
guarantee  a  full,  useful  life  for  an  American 
of  any  age. 

I  believe  that  we  also  ha\e  an  obligation 
to  provide  opportunities  to  make  that  exist- 
ence of  Americans  of  every  age  meaningful. 
We  need  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  socio- 
k>gical  and  psychological  aspects  of  aging  in 
our  society  .  .  .  why  it  is  that  we  so  often 
fail  to  provide  meaningful  opportunities  for 
persons  who  pass  that  arbitrary  barrier  of 
age  65  .  .  .  (which  seems  to  be  creeping  ever 
closer  to  55). 

One  clear  reason  that  we  do  not  provide 
adequate  opportunities  Is  our  mlsconceptiou 
of  what  the  elderly  can  actually  do  ,  .  . 
our  mlsconceptiou  of  the  state  of  their 
health,  mental  and  physical.  We  all  are  sub- 
.lect  to  the  aging  process,  and  we  all  feel  It 
and  show  it  to  some  degiee.  B'lt  the  facts 
are: 

One  study  shows  that  80  C-  oi  people  65  and 
over  say  they  have  no  trouble  with  stairs, 
v.'ashlng  and  bathing,  dressing,  or  going  out 
of  doors. 

Half  of  the  elderly  Interviewed  rated  either 
"high"  or  "medium"  in  a  suney  of  ph'.'sical 
vigor  and  endurance. 

Many  of  the  elderly  who  do  have  these 
problems  could  continue  to  live  at  home  if 
provided  with  home  health  services  or  other 
supports. 

We  have  seen  evidence  of  this  vigor  and 
desire  to  be  productive  in  the  respon.se  to 
the  few.  modest  Federal  programs  that  have 
been  established  to  meet  the  need.  More 
than  120,000  elderly  people  are  providing  nec- 
essary services  to  chUdren,  to  the  disabled,  to 
small  business  and  the  community  lu  general 
through  volunteer  programs  such  as  Foster 
Grandparents,  RSVP  and  SCORE.  Several 
thousand  more  are  working  on  part-time 
.lobs  as  a  result  of  the  program  created  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  this 
has  hardly  begun  to  meet  the  demand.  And 
a  recent  poU  by  Louis  Harris  showed  that 
^O'c  of  persons  over  65  who  were  Interviewed 
are  Involved  in  some  kmd  of  volunteer 
work,  and  that  another  10%  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  getting  into  it. 

Our  misconception  or  the  capabUltles  of 
the  elderly  has  often  limited  our  vision  and 
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Influenced  our  public  poUcles.  As  a  result, 
government  often  creates  programs  and  pol- 
icies which  deter  .  .  .  rather  than  encour- 
age .  .  .  older  people  from  Uvlng  a  fuU  and 
productive  life. 

I  have  seen  evidence  of  this  In  my  study 
of  what  is  happening  to  American  families. 
Over  the  last  year  or  so  we've  been  looking  at 
how  government  policies  often  weaken  and 
destroy  families  .  .  .  rather  than  provide  the 
strength  and  support  they  need.  Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  this  in  the  area 
of  aging  Is  the  high-rises  we  built  exclusively 
for  old  people.  I  don't  have  to  teU  you  what 
a  disaster  this  idea  has  been  for  many,  many 
old  people  .  .  .  and  for  the  f amUles  who  have 
been  cut  ofl"  from  them.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  one  Massachusetts  study  showed, 
50 '^c  of  homes  contained  parents,  their  chll- 
di'eii  and  at  least  one  other  adult — a  grand- 
parent, an  aunt  or  other  relative.  That  figure 
today  is  about  4% . 

James  0*Toole,  the  author  of  the  fine  re- 
port on  work  in  America,  pointed  out  in  a 
hearing  before  my  Subcommittee  on  ChUdren 
and  "youth  that: 

"Work,  the  activity  of  adulthood,  is  per- 
formed in  age-segregated  institutions.  Re- 
tirement, the  activity  of  the  aged,  occurs 
increasingly  in  "leisure  communities,"  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  wx>rld,  both  spiritually 
and  physically.  As  a  result  the  segregation 
of  generations  becomes  a  coroUarv  to  the  seg- 
mentation of  lives." 

Tlie  stimulation  and  creativity  which  arise 
from  contact  between  the  generations  is  a 
priceless  commodity  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  squander  ...  as  indi\-ldual8  or  as  a  so- 
ciety.  Rather  than  cutting  the  old  and  young 
oft  from  one  another,  we  should  be  en- 
couraging meaningful  contact  between  per- 
son.s  of  all  acres. 

We  new  have  zero  population  growth  at 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  .  .  .  and  a  rapidly 
Increasing  number  of  older  adults  at  the 
other  end.  This  demands  that  our  perception 
of  the  whole  cycle  of  human  life  undergo  a 
radical  change.  Bernlece  Neugarten  has 
coined  a  useful  phrase— the  "young  old"— to 
describe  what  Is  really  a  new  population 
group  which  deserves  our  attention.  These 
are  the  people  between  55  and  75  years  old 
As  a  group,  they  are  getting  healthier,  and 
more  educated.  Many  of  them  are  techni- 
cally retired.  But  they  will  increasingly  de- 
maud  more  options  and  opportunities  for 
personal  growth  and  community  service. 

I  am  personaUy  excited  and  encouraged 
by  a  new  movement  which  seems  to  address 
many  of  these  needs  we  are  discussing  . 
the  movement  toward  "lifetime  learning."* 
This  is  the  idea  that  all  of  us  .  .  .  regardless 
of  age  .  .  .  encounter  throughout  our  Uves 
a  series  of  changing  demands  . . .  and  that  we 
must  shape  education  in  its  broadest  sense 
to  help  us  meet  these  needs. 

At  one  stage  of  life,  the  need  may  be  for 
retralnUig  for  a  new  Job;  at  another  stage 
we  may  requh-e  civic  education— how  to  do 
oiu-  taxes,  how  to  influence  the  political 
process.  And  at  another  time  we  may  re- 
quire education  for  what  one  distinguished 
educator  has  called  "the  free  self" 
that  part  of  us  and  of  our  time  which  is  not 
beholden  to  a  Job  w  to  other  requirements 
of  subsistence. 

I  am  proud  .  .  .  but  not  surprised  not 

one  of  the  focal  points  for  this  movement 
toward  lifetime  learning  is  mv  home  state 
of  Muinesota.  Rigjit  now  an  extraordinary 
coalition  of  institutions  and  hidlviduals  Is 
working  to  build  what  it  is  calling  an  "inter- 
generational  learning  society."  They  have 
received  a  little  money  from  the  Administra- 
tion on  AgUig  to  move  the  idea  ahead  .  .  . 
but  most  of  the  energy  has  been  generated 
by  committed  IndlvlduaU  such  as  a  former 
vice  president  and  dean  of  Oustavus  Adol- 
phus  College,  Dan  FerJjer.  One  of  the  reasons 


this  idea  has  progressed  is  that,  for  the  first 
time  In  many  years  ...  we  seem  to  have 
educational  resources — teachers,  dormitories, 
laboratories — which  are  not  being  fully  used. 
These  faculties  .  .  .  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity, others  in  the  public  schools  or  private 
colleges  .  .  .  have  become  a  focal  point  for 
the  "learning  society"  In  Minnesota. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on: 

The  University  Is  training  a  corps  of  per- 
.sonnel  In  geriatrics  and  adult  education  for 
older  persons 

Mankato  State  College  has  trained  volun- 
teers to  Identify  older  people  in  the  communi- 
ty and  ...  In  cooperation  with  other  com- 
munity resom-ces  . .  .  help  provide  them  with 
services  and  activities  they  seek 

The  College  of  St.  Benedict  U  moving  old- 
er adults  right  Into  the  dormitories  with 
younger  students 

The  St.  Paul  Area  Technical  Vocation  In- 
stitute is  training  geriatric  assistants  for 
work  in  nursing  homes 

The  North  Hennepin  Community  College 
has  a  "senior  on  Campus"  program 

And  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  have 
provided  faculties  and  helped  organize  S3 
clubs  providing  education  and  other  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens. 

Planners  for  the  "Minnesota  Learning  So- 
ciety" are  thinking  creatively  about  the  use 
of  other  community  resources  .  .  .  everything 
from  department  stores  and  churches  to 
banks  ...  as  sources  of  information  and  ed- 
ucation for  citizens  of  aU  ages.  And  thej- 
have  been  working  closely  with  many  of 
the  state  groups  on  plans  for  future  coopera- 
tive efforts. 

I  vrtll  admit  that  this  idea  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  Minnesotaus.  For  ex- 
ample, France.  Germany  and  Belgium  all 
provide  paid  educational  leave  for  workers. 
This  program  Is  financed  through  a  system 
cf  contributions  from  both  employers  and 
employees.  In  S>Tacuse,  New  York,  there  Is 
an  Innovative  "Regional  Learning  Service'' 
which  helps  adults  identify  their  educa- 
tional needs  and  goals,  counsels  them,  and 
identifies  the  educational  resource  which 
can  be  most  helpful  to  them.  Aud  you  are 
probably  aware  of  similar  programs  that 
have  not  come  to  my  attention. 

This  Is  a  time  of  severe  economic  pres- 
sures. These  pressures  are  being  felt  by  mU- 
lions  of  Americans.  We  have  been  constant- 
ly aware  of  them  in  our  work  on  the  new 
Senate  Budget  Committee  In  the  last  few 
weeks.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  pres- 
sm-es  wUl  not  prevent  us  from  moving  ahead 
and  trj'lng  to  act  on  some  promising,  hope- 
ful Ideas  such  as  the  concept  of  "lifetime 
learning." 

I  hope  that  somewhere  in  our  massive  ed- 
ucational establishment  in  Washington  we 
can  start  to  develop  the  capabUity  of  work- 
ing toward  thU  goal.  We  have  Incredible  re- 
sources m  HEW,  in  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  in  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. And  I  Intend  to  Introduce  legislation 
soon  which  woiUd  try  to  focus  some  of  these 
resources  ...  to  encourage  some  experi- 
mentation and  some  research  .  .  .  towam 
the  growth  of  our  country  U'to  a  "lifetime 
learning  society."  The  bUl  has  not  been 
drafted  yet,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  come 
to  us  with  your  ideas  on  the  best  way  to  do 
It.  The  concept  would  be  to  Introduce  a 
"Lifetime  Learning  Act"  which  could  become 
a  part  of  the  extension  of  major  higher  ed- 
ucation and  vocational  education  legislation 
over  the  next  few  months. 

My  bUl  wiU  establUh  a  program  on  life- 
time learning  which  woiUd: 

Coordinate  existing  efforts  in  this  area  by 
all  Federal  agencies;  and  collect  and  make 
available  Information  on  programs  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Support  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
jects designed  to  further  lifetime  learning. 
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Provide  support  for  tnOnlng  teachers  to 
work  with  atfults;  euiiteuhun  development; 
eonverslOB  at  fhellltles  to  seoonmiodate 
Mlnlta;  ajut  development  mad  dtssemlnatlon 
of  televMoB  cassettes  suit  other  medls  ap- 
propriate tor  sdntt  ectncattan. 

CoMduct  a  study  of  the  existing  bsnlerB  to 
lifetime  learning  and  how  they  might  be 
eliminated. 

Evaluate  exletlng  programs — including 
methods  of  flnancing — iu  this  country  and 
abroad  and  determine  whether  they  can  be 
used  as  models. 

This  is  a  modest  beginning  but  I  tbinK  It 
la  an  Important  one.  Our  adjustment  to 
longer  life  and  greater  leisure  Is  not  going 
to  be  an  easy  one  .  .  .  and  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  make  these  added  days  and  months 
productive  and  stimulating  for  ait  of  us. 

In  planning  for  lifetime  learning,  we  must 
make  a  special  effort  to  consult  with  per- 
sons of  all  ages.  As  one  90  year  old  woman 
writing  In  the  Washington  Post  recently  put 

"Our  young  people  want  to  be  kind  to  us, 
I'm  sure.  But  they  dont  know  what  we  want 
and  they  dont  know  how  we  feel." 

One  of  our  most  shameful  failures  In  the 
past  was  our  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  old  people  in  our  society.  But  they 
learned  how  to  make  us  respond.  They  have 
organized  and  become  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective political  forces  we  have. 

They  have  organized  for  us  a  vision  of  the 
world  which  we  all  share.  John  Martin,  Di- 
rector of  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  summed  it  up  wen  when  he  said: 

"It  should  be  a  world  free  from  fear  of 
being  forgotten,  of  being  left  out,  isolated 
and  Ignored,  unplanned  for,  unwelcomed 
and  unneeded.  It  is  a  world  whose  design 
calls  for  vision,  for  imagination,  for  innova- 
tion, because  we  dont  have  to  be  content 
with  what  we  hive.  In  this  great  and  affluent 
country,  we  can  afford  to  dream  dreains  . .  ." 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ROLL 
CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  MJr.  President,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  note  that  Capitol  Hiffs  local 
newspaper.  Roll  CaD,  is  celebrating  Its 
20tli  anniversary  today. 

X  take  special  pride  ia  that  fact  that 
its  founder  and  cfUter.  Sidney  Yadain.  i« 
a  Goonccticut  native ,and  good  friend. 

For  two  decades.  RoD  OaS  has  kept 
the  Capitol  HiH  eomnraaity  informed, 
enlightened,  and  entertained.  Sforeover, 
it  ha&  helped  make  our  world  on  the  Hill 
a  friendlier  place. 

My  aiucere  eoogratulatiQBs  to  Sid 
Tttdate  on  this  ImportaBt  day.  Toa  and 
yatr  paper  haw  become  a  welcome  hla- 
torlcal  iBZKhnark. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  CHANGES 

Mr.  HARTKR,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
preud  to  be  a  proponent  of  the  prov*- 
sloas  of  the  Taa  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
which  t>eneflt  small  businesses.  Al- 
though several  of  the  mrovisiona  of  the 
act  benefit  small  bUBlacasea.  the  primary 
proviskMa  whkb  prindpftHy  affect  small 
buaiaesKs  are  the  increase  in  the  eerpo- 
rate  stnrtaa  eacnvtloBe  to  $5».OO0;  the 
reduction  in  the  eorperate  hteome  tax 
rate;  and  the  taKresse  bi  title  accumu- 
lated earnings  credit.  Otv  May  t,  1975, 
the  Columbus  Ohio.  y«T^t'»ti  nifriithTil 
an  article  alwii  these  tea  peovialeM.  I 

ask  MMiritMae  coMcn*.  that  thic  article 
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There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in. 
a»  follows : 

3m*t  r.  BxTsiKESSMEir  Fight  T/at 
(By  John  Cimniil> 
Ntw  York,— A  year  or  so  ago 
nation's  small-business   men 
had  taken  enough.  Throu^ 
Smalt    Business    Association 
their  outrage. 

"We  have  condoned  and 

couraged  the  manipulation  of 
economy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
the  expense  of  the  small,"  the 
said  of  Americans  in  general.  Itu 
tions  may  have  cooled  since  thi 
determination  Is  firm.  This  year 
btislness  men  have  tasted  victory 
way,  and  they  wsmt  more. 

The  victory  was  the  Emergen(  y 
ductlon  Act.  "For  small  busine^ 
was  the  first  forward  moving 
since  1958,"  the  association  said, 
ess  ef  government  worked  well- 
late."  The  two  major  aspects  of 
were: 

Por  companies  which  earn  less 
eoo.  a  cut  in  the  tax  rate  to  20 
22  percent. 

For  companies  earning  more 
but  less  than  tSO.000  pretax,  a  . 
xhe  tax  rate  to  2a  percent  from 

Other  concessions  also  were 
businessmen  say  they've  still  „ 
do  before  overcoming  what  the; 
continued    governmental    bias 
business. 

In  numbers,  says  the 
business — the  definition  varies;  it 
turing  it  means  a  company  emp 
than  600— Ja  holding  its  own.  "1 
lion  firms  are  98  percent  of   th< 
total  business  units,  making  Jobs 
cent  of  the  nongovernment  work 
lit.  adds,  "In  market  share,  assets 
small  business  is  losing  ground 

And  one  of  the  reasons,  they 

in  the  operation  of  the  tax  system 

'•We  need  permanent,  long 
In  the  tax  code,"  says  MUton 

deat,  pointing  out  that  the  r 

tax  relief  Is  only  temporary.  And 
disguise  hU  belief  that  small 
be  a  major  beneficiary. 

Stewart  refers  to  a  report  by 
Nelson.    D-Wls..    chairman    of    _ 
SmaU  Business  Committee,  whlc: 
that  the  present  tax  system  is 
prsneurshlp,     rlak-taklng     and 
effort. 

atomrt  likes  to  Illustrate  wha  S 
stder  an   injustice  with   this 

An  mvestor  buys  tlO.000  of  l.„ 
caeporation.  He  knows  his  shares 
that  he  can  always  find  a  buyer.  ~ 
shares  away  in  a  drawer  for  six  _ 
a  day,  or  long  enough  to  qualify 
term  Investor.  He  pays  a  capital 
on  tits  profft. 

Mm  •Btrepnneur  starts  a  small  t, 
»  almitar  $10,000  investment.  Foi 
he  ptrts  most  of  his  energy  into  . 
business  a  success.  He  works  long 
takes  great  risks.  Eventually  he 
sen  and  retire.  B!»  too  pays  a 
tax  on  his  profit. 

For  all  bis  efforts  and  conti 
ooaBiuBulty,  says  Stewart,  this 
owacT    receives    no    special 
unacv  t&»  tax  system.  His  active  . 
iff  rewnded  aot  a  bit  more  than 
ptmalm  investor. 

"Men  though  !■  one  case  the 

penestf  was  merely  to  can  the  bi  _ 

bi  the  •Omt  InstafBee  a  guy  workei 

oat  to  »BlM.  Ko  reward  9ot  the 

_    WM*.  the  BKqvitfKy  o*  hie 

0tew«t   streased   "Hlfquldtty, 
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always  get  your  money  out  of  a  _ 
ness  because  its  shares  are  active!  i 
he  said.  An  Investment  In  a  small 
he  saw.  entails  great  risk  and  1 

Smair  bustaess,  he  continued, 
serious  capital  needs  as  big  bi. 
need  to  equalize  the  Investment 
for  both  big  and  small."* 

And  to  show  that  the  resolve  11 
emotion  is  still  there,  he  Issued  this 
to  big  business: 

"Any  investment-stimulation  tax 
in  order  to  be  Just,  must  provide  t.: 
."rtimulns  for  Investment  ta  smalt 
Otherwise   we  will   not   be   equi 
attractiveness  of  large  an*  smalT 
to  investors." 

He  stated  flatly:  "If  we^e  treatei 
equal  then  v.e*re  not  being  given 
jiieiit." 


1975 
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Mr.    HATPEELQ.   Mr. 
Februai-y  I  introduced  a  bill, 
which  is  called  the  simpliform' 
This  biU  is  an  attempt  to  botii 
and  reform  our  preseit  tax 
by  creating  a  simpler  tax 
would  mkke  our  tax  collection 
more  efiBcient,  easier  to 
much  more  equitable. 

Some  people  are  concerned 

reform  snch  as  simpliform  woulc 
harmful  effect  upon  charitable  g 
this  country,  which  would  force 
cuts  in  some  of  the  vital  services 
nonprofit  organizations  provide 
ciety.  The  particular  reason 
concern  about  simpliform  is  its 
removal  of  all  tax  credits  for 
giving,  wliich  some  people  fee 

cause  charitable  giving  to 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to 
simpliform  would  have  no  effect 

itablc  giving,  I  liave  good 

any  curtailment  of  such  giving 
small.  Some  of  this  evidence  I 
ready  presented  to  this,  body; 
ample,  under  simpliform  most 
middle-income   households 
less  taxes  than  they  p^  now, 
would  leave  them  more  money 
for  giving. 

But  further  evidence  indicati- 
the  removal  of  tax  deductions  fbi 
table  giving  would  have  only  a  e 
effect  on  such  giving  has  come  to 
tention.  In  a  recent  study,  the 
of  Michigan's  Survey  Research 
for   the  Commission  oo  Prhtatt^ 
anthropy  and  Public  Needs  1 
the  overwhelming  majority  of 
make  charitable  gifts  do  so 

gard  to  the  availability  of  tax 

The  Sin^ey  Research  Center  als< 
tlut  only  about  15  percent  of  all 
motivated  by  tax  cenaideratio&i . 
thermore,  the  survey  shoxs^d 

cent  of  all  giving  came  from 

with  azmual  ineraies  of  less  tiam 
the  vei-y  people  who  would  be 

the  simpliform  tax  procedtffe. _. 

are  the  people  who  showed  the  leas  ; 
ency  to  base  giving  on  tax  con 
tious,  and  so  would  be  least  likel  [ 
discouraged  in  thehr  giving  by 
moval  ef  tas  benefits. 

The  Wall  Street  Jeornal ^ 

an  article  en  this  study  es  Jtrne  1 
Shice  these  findings  are  S9  laipor 
the  Senate's  eonslderatton  of  how 
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ment  in  1975— with  most  of  the  reduction 
centered  in  the  second  half  of  this  year- 
there  is  little  cause  for  rejoicing  about 
the  prospect  for  any  strong  recovery  in 
the  economy. 

There  was  some  good  news  in  that  dur- 
able consumer  goods  production  rose  with 
auto  assemblies  up  5  percent  from  April 
to  May.  But  even  here  tlie  outlook  is  not 
bright.  As  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
port points  out,  stocks  of  cars  relative  to 
sales  at  the  present  time  point  to  prob- 
ably more  severe  and  prolonged  cutbacks 
ux  auto  output  than  is  normal  when  pro- 
ducers get  set  for  the  model  changeover 
later  this  year. 

All  this  points  up  the  need  for  more 
stimulative  monetarj'  and  fiscal  policies 
in  the  period  ahead.  I  hope  the  President 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  soon  get  the  message  that  we 
caimot  tolerate  contuiuing  high  levels  of 
unemplo>'ment  in  the  9  percent  and  ove»" 
ri»nge. 


NCCJ  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARD 


form  our  tax  system,  and  since  it  also  is 
very  important  that  we  protect  the  in- 
terests of  private  charitable  (Higanlza- 
tions.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\\3s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RFConn, 
a.stollows: 

Simpliform  'I'm  Bii.c. 

Do  tax  deductions  .spur  doiior.'*  to  clii:  tleepf  v 
for  charitable  gifts? 

Not  strikingly  and  ceilauitl.i  j^.ot  in  anv 
fine-tooled  way.  With  charitable  giving  at  »26 
billion  a  year,  the  opportunity  to  itemize  and 
deduct  flushes  out  perhaps  $3  billiou  to  $5 
billion  of  those  contribution.*-.  Givers  are 
aware  the  deduction  benefits  them,  but  "even 
at  high  income  levels  the  degree  of  tax 
.sophistication  Is  quite  low."  Sn  .<5Bys  an 
e.xtensive  report  on  two  natioupl  surveys  by 
the  University  of  Michigan's  Si'ivey  Research 
Center  for  the  Commission  on  Private 
Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs  (the  Filer 
<;ommlsslon). 

People  generally  believe  tlie  deduction 
.■ipurs  donations,  but  only  at  fne  $iOO,000-plu.s 
bracket  do  more  than  50';  anv  thev  would 
give  less  if  the  deduction  didnt  exist.  At  all 
income     levels,     taxpayers     who     itemize 

donate  much  more  than  those  who  don't,  yet  Mr.  JAVITS    Mr    President    rerpiitK- 

only  one  taxpayer  in  five  know*,  even  rouchlv  nc>,..\^,i^lZ^jiL„        ".^''^"""'/ecentlj 

3.0W  much  in  taxes  each  added  doUar  of  del  Haiold  Bernstein,  chairman  of  North- 

duction  saves  hUn.  And  onu-  12  ttme^  in  .^  Industries  in  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  re- 

tiiousands  of  interviews  did  peopie  oft*  .•  to\  reived    a    distinguished    service    award 

reasons  for  changing  their  giviiig.  from  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 

The  great  bulk  of  deductible  pivmg  is  in  tians  and  Jews — NCCJ — ^for  his  distin- 

cash,  though  taxpayers  could  get  a.\  extra  guished  seiTice  in  the  field  of  human 

lax  benefit  by  donating  appreciuted  property,  relations.  I  believe  Mr.  Beimtem's  re- 

Who  gives?  At  least  88-;  ot  ^.i  i^,..seboids  *^^  depth  of  commitment  to  his  com- 

gives  something  to  charity.  mumty  which  expresses  excellentlj'  the 

So  the  Survey  Research  Center  found.  But  ^^'^^^  of   the   NCCJ.   I   ask   unanimous 

more  than  half  of  all  giving  comes  from  consent  that  Mr.  Bernstein's  comments 

households  with  $io,ooo-to-$30.ooo  incomes,  as  tliey  appear  in  the  May  28  issue  of  the 

ihe  5%  of  households  with  higher  incomes  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Business  Review  be 

^Z^  r^'^^J  ,-*^^  *®^'^   ^^*^  '^^^"^  ittcomes,  printed  in  the  Record, 

lor  Vm.%Sh  wZ^v«LXs'e\trwS  ^here  behig  no  objection,  the  conmients 

each  rangrplopTe  und"r  "sTeaTold  g^^  were  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Record. 

perhaps  a  third  less  than  the  averages  indi-  ^^  lOUOWs: 

cate,  while  people  over  65  give  a  third  more.  Comments  bv  Harold  BcBNSTtiN 

(The   table  separates  donors   vho   Itemized  On  behalf  of  my  father,  my  brother   Ray 

trom  those  who  didn't.  In  upper  bntcVets.  &  Set,  EUayne  &  our  children,  I  want  to  eipress 

only  a  handful  didn't.)  otu:  deep  appreciation  for  this  honor.  This  is 

a  treasured  moment,  of  a  prized  evening  In 

^jjg  lifetime  of  our  family.  We  have  Involved 

Itemized-     dotitewzed  ourselves  in  the  commvmity  affairs  of  LI  not 

because  we  sought  honor  "or  publicity;  not 

J407               $?oi  because  we  were  pressured  by  fund  raisers  or 

600                  329  organization  leaders;  not  because  we  consld- 

■  S?                 354  ered  it  good  public  relations  for  our  business: 

::::            te?? but  because  we  considered  it  to  be  our  oWl- 

17,"  106  "^' '.".""""  gatlon  &  a  great  privUege. 

— Today,  imfortunately,  when  economic  un- 

Txrr^TTcr.^,.,  «  certamty  prevails  in  this  area  as  In  most  of 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  OFF  the  country  &  world,  many  people  tend  to 

AGAIN  look  Inward— to  devote  all  their  time  St  their 

M,-    WTTMTJTJT5TPV    »*-    «       J     i.    ■  ^^^^  *°  concerns  for  self,  their  resources  & 

rln^fljo?       ?^S^^-^**r-  president,  m-  even  their  thoughts  solely  to  their  own  fam- 

uusiriai  production  declmed  once  more  Uy  &  their  own  business  &  flnancUl  security. 

m  May,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  an-  ^"*  '  would  urge  them  to  reconsider.  Tajat 

nounced  yesterday.  This  was  the  eighth  *^  ^°^  *^®  ^^'"^  *****  ™a^®  tbis  coimtry  num- 

successive  monthly  decline  bringing  out-  ***'"  °"®'  ^^'  *^  "  ****  ^P**^*  °'  *h*  Nati  Con- 

put    one-eighth    below    that    of    last  «^^H*i*^,^i5?'l**}*'i^u*^  ff'^:  ^^  ^  "  th« 

September  ^     '    '  *^*  Judalc-Chrlstlan  heritage  which 

Vpf  ftT./.«J  «,«.«   *u«      1     •      i     ^.  X       ""denies  both  this  organization  &  this  coxm- 

xet  once  more,  the  adinic>istration  at-    try. 

tempts  to  make  good  news  out  of  bad.  To  be  sure,  we  slioiUd  not  try,  as  some  well- 

Ttiey  say  that  it  was  only  a  small  decline  intentioned  people  do.  to  minimize  differ- 

of  0.3  percent,  the  same  as  from  March  ^'^c^s  o'  custom,  culture,  color,  ceremony  or 

to  April.  The  plain  fact  is  that  it  clearly  '^^^^^-  O"  *he  contrary,  we  should  rejoice  hi 

V'Oints  to  continuing  decline  in  our  econ-  V^^  breadth  &  depth  of  diversity  that  enlivens 

omy.  Commg  on  ton  of  the  CommprPA  ^J'"^^^^^  o"'  country.  But  beneath  these 

Department  report  that  biSne.«Z^h^rt  f/«f«^»^ces  we  aU  share  the  same  basic  values. 

,o,^.«J^  J        report  mat  ousinessmen  had  the  same  basic  origins  and  the  same  basic 

levLsed  downward  theU-  plaas  for  tavest-  aspirations.  ci.ri.«tian  or  Je-.;'  richer  p"r 


Income 


$10,000  to  $15,000... 
$15,000  to  $20,000... 
$20,000  to  $30,000... 
$30,000  to  $50.000... 
$50,000  to  $100,000.. 
$100,000  to  $200,000. 


black  or  v.hite.  the  emigrant  from  Russia 
or  the  refuge  from  Vietnam,  are  aU  brothers. 
We  are  all  fellow  passengers  on  the  Spaceship 
Earth.  We  all  have  an  obligation  to  offer  a 
loving  heart  &  a  helping  hand  to  those  among 
us  who  are  victimized  by  prejudice,  poverty  *t 
the  other  ills  and  errors  of  mankind. 

Man.  it  has  been  said,  is  a  wondrous  ani- 
mal— the  only  one  who  can  laugh  &  cry;  the 
only  one  who  knows  that  his  life  on  this 
planet  Is  limited;  the  only  one  who  can  tell 
the  difference  between  the  vi-ay  things  are  «.- 
the  way  things  should  be.  Now  that  he  can 
fly  higher  than  the  largest  bh-d  &  swim 
deeper  than  the  smallest  fish.  &  move  faster 
thpu  the  swiftest  quadruped,  he  surely  has 
the  talent  to  use  these  limited  years  on  earth 
to  make  things  better  than  they  are.  to  strive 
toward  what  they  should  be.  to  help  more 
children  laugh  Instead  Of  cry,  &  In  every  other 
way  to  fulfil!  that  ancient  tnjunctlon.""to  do 
Justly.  &  to  love  mercy,  &  to  walk  httmblv 
with  thy  Gcd. 

I  believe  tiifit  is  whv  lK)ih  von  &■  I  are  here 
tonieht. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PORTUGAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity announced  a  substantial  package  of 
economic  assistance  for  Portugal.  Al- 
though no  precise  figure  was  given,  it  is 
expected  to  be  more  than  $120  million 
over  the  next  5  years.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Commission  of  the  Communities  is 
moving  to  revise  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment witli  Portugal,  to  improve  Uving 
conditions  for  Portuguese  migrant  work- 
era  in  Commmiity  countries,  and  to  per- 
mit easier  access  to  European  markets 
for  Porttiguese  goods. 

These  aie  important  steps  in  what 
must  be  for  all  of  us  the  vital  work  of 
demonstrating  to  the  people  of  Portugal 
tliat  we  support  that  nation's  continuing 
experhnent  m  democracy.  When  Portu- 
gal threw  off  its  48-year-old  repressive 
regime  last  year,  the  new  government  set 
three  goals:  to  end  500  years  of  colonial- 
ism; to  achieve  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment; and  to  restore  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

The  first  of  these  goals  is  n^idlv 
reaching  fulfillment.  But  tlie  second  two 
ai-e  far  more  difficult— and  are  very  much 
interdependent.  For  us  in  the  Senate  who 
l<nig  opposed  the  Salazar  and  Caetano 
regimes — and  who  welcomed  the  coup 
d'etat  of  April  25,  1974— there  is  a  spe- 
cial lesson  here:  as  we  seek  to  promote 
Portuguese  democratic  institutions,  we 
must  also  help  that  nation  meet  its 
staggering  economic  problems. 

For  that  reason,  last  year  I  introduced 
legislation  to  demonstrate  American  sup- 
port for  Portuguese  democracy  and 
economy  development.  Twenty-five  mU- 
lion  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  $15  million  for  Portugal  itself 
this  fiscal  year,  and  $10  million  for  the 
five  African  States  beginning  independ- 
ence. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  Portugal. 
Although  elections  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly in  April  produced  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  for  democratic  forces, 
there  are  continuing  challenges  to  Por- 
tuguese liberties  and  free  institutions. 
Democratic  elements  in  that  country 
need  our  help.  We  as  a  nation  can  pro- 
vide it  in  tangible  ways,  by  seeing  that 
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the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  Is 
actually  obligated  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  We  can  also  help  by  continu- 
ing to  provide  generous  si^jport  for 
Portugal  in  next  year's  budget. 

I,  tlierefore,  urge  the  adi»i]ii£itrati(m 
to  luake  eveiy  effort  to  see  that  the 
money  already  appropriated  If  used  ef- 
fectivelr— and  in  time.  I  also  befieve  that 
we  should  .«aipport  the  new  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, aiid  continue  dcnionstratiug  our 
willingness  to  back  up  concern  for  the 
future  of  Portugal  wiUi  concrete  sAeps  to 
help  it  regain  its  rightful  place  in  the 
Western  European  economy  and  in  tlie 
mainstre:<m  of  liberal  democratic  firm- 
tries. 


ERASING  THE  GENERATION'  GAP  IN 
OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  attention  given  to  the 
existence  of  a  genei-atioii  gap  in  tlie 
United  States  that  Ls  dividing  our  Na- 
tion into  mutually  suspicious — some  even 
say  luurtile— age  groupii.  BIr.  Gary  Sack- 
events  at  Milwaukie  High  School  'and 
of  Milwaukie,  Oie..  recently  conducted 
a  special  project  in  coordlnatian  with 
two  senior  citizens  groups,  the  Monta- 
villa  Senior  Adult  Center  and  the  Rob- 
inson Jewish  Home.  Mr.  Sackley's  social 
psychology  class  invited  seven  Portland- 
area  .senior  citizeiis  to  attend  a  class  ses- 
aioii  and  discuss  with  students  several 
issues  of  concei-n  to  all  of  them.  The  re- 
sults of  tliis  two-way  communication  are 
heaitenhig  os  both  students  and  theiv 
elder  guests  discovered  that  such  com- 
■umicaOan  erased  the  generation  gap. 

Oa  June  3,  1975.  tlie  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  pubUsfacd  an  article  on  the 
evcBts  at  Milwaukee  High  School  and 
some  letters  to  the  editor  from  the  sto- 
^OB^bavotvta.  Became  the  teaons  tbey 
learoRi  are  ones  eS  vbich.  we  alt  dioold 
be  reminded  from  tirae  to  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
Ment»  X  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  Items  from  the  Oregon  Journal  be 
minted  in  the  BEcan. 

Itambetnc  no objeetlon,  tlie  materia] 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  TtBcoim, 

fFrom  tl»  Po.-tlana  Greg,  Jo\rtn»l,  J'-e   3 

BSIDCK  Ovsa   OEIIKIiJTia39  Gj? 

(By  Warn  SUuKMer> 

As  participants  descrlDctf  It.  ttie  hmg  halrj 
me»  tt«  gray  kalrs  lecetttly  at  Milwarftle 
Senior  HlgH  Swfc— f  ,iia  a«  Mg^n  waa  a 
■BMikig,  not  &  abeaitag;  «Bp0texi€«. 

WHJngawwnrtcwrt  startai  iawotttae  elderlv 
persons  wUcb  1m  d^tyedk  Imb  TfcsJowuJ. 
Oary  Sackley.  Uttwaukia  HIgli  cauiiaclor  aud 
purt-tiDM  psjclMJlogy  teacher,  formulated  a 
"wrmook-  of  the  pressing  proWems  oJ  BeiUor 

CltlBCBS, 

Altw  «strlbntfBg  the  "text"  to  25  jurdo'-s 

ley  eald  the  response  was  "overwhel^fcag " 
Kids  wantetf  to  rap  vtOi  oidstin  oa  a  •ne- 
to-«M  kMis:  senior  eltiaeM  wanted  taietivu 
to  tne  ciassroeav  ta  taJk, 

Arranged  througk.  MoutavlUa.  Ssalor  Adult 
Ctenter  «a<t  BoMsan  Jevlsb  Homo.  Just  tlMt 
wrt  gf  eiefcange  oecwretf  vtien  seveu  senior 

'nm  ^wr—l  wtaMft  thej  eor- 


Skid  Road  and  the  Gray  Pant  icrs'  "wrinkle 
power." 

The  rc-jult,  says  Sackley:  ^Neither  sld« 
fonnd  a  generation  pap;  all  tli«  y  wanted  was 
to  lielp  one  another." 

The  experience  led  to  several  _ 
to  The  Journal,  both  from  the 
senior  citizens  and  Sackley's 
cerptB  from  a  cross-section  of 
published  below. 

SEEN     'E?,i     AIL 

To  Tl'e  Editor:  Before  these 
came  (to  Mil-waukle  High),  I 
o(  some  of  the  things  about  tl. , 
kind  of  Uke,  "If  you've  seen  on 
them  all."  But,  when  'Jiey  c anw 
amazed  at  their  attitude. 

I  asked  one  lady  if  she  mii 
has  age  and  she  said.  I'm  81 
proud  of  it."  It's  made  me  very 
to  see  these  people's  outlook  o 
thsy  are  beliig  overlooked  a: 
«hould  be  done  about  It. 

1  Just  hope  r  can  live  t.j  say 
said.  OUl  people  have  helped  U 
defend  our  country  and  they 
recognized  for  it.  I'll  help  to  i/: 
nttion  if  they  need  me. 

Davl   Bp.o 
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NO    CAP 

To  viie  Eclitor:  My  Impre^bloit 
elderly  have  changed  this  last 
have  fotiixd  the  older  generatioi 
neat.  ...  I  have  also  learnet 
is  an  L'-aera'lon  ^p;  people  Jus 


w,   17, 
VilwaiUci:. 


Buvv 


Bi  it 


t«J,  17. 

iJilwauki':. 


To   li.-  Editor:   When  tiiiey 
e:-.plalned  their  needs,  several 
cUs-s  oifered  to  use  their  own 
them  get  to  the  doctor  and  tc 
zens'   clubfj    .    .    .    one    boy 
Craadma.  Hved  in  North   p, 
hadn't  seen  her  for  a  whole  , 
after  Uie  old  pe-jpie  .iune,  he  •«' 
her ! 

Ki:.i   PtiK 


WE   ."rro   Tin:-! 
To  ane  L'dltor:  Old  people 
they're  really  great  people.  ThA? 
scared  «t   vs  at   «rst,    but    tl  sy 
awfully  fast.  They  need  us  am 
•  •r  not,  we  need  them. 

J»cK  S<;hm 


COaiMOST    PEOBLE.Ars 

To  The  Editor:  When  I  first  „_, 
going  to  have  a  group  of  elderl 
a  dificus.3lon  on  old  age,  I  tho 
if  they  don't  want  to  talk  to 
we're  young?"  .  .  .  But  I  sooii 
have  something  in  common. 

We  were  aU  people  with  pioi 
have   to  worry  about   Income, 
loneliness.  My  problems  seemed'  i 
pared   to  theirs.    But   they   all 
haTO  coped  wltli  their  problems, 
all  cotUd  learn  a  lesson  irom  thei .. 
of   elderly   people   have    cliang«  i 
burden  of  Eoilety"  to  "oeoole  w 
i-'ig  la  life." 


10>jJilH.eHXlLS3 

To  The  Editor:  I  feel  that  on. 
like  tUs  (class)   is  set  wp,  it 
Jong  before  the  elderiy  have  r„^ 
iaKk  la,  vs  and  i  feel  that  alT 
■gtw  wfiuld  kave  m«re  trust  _, 
t»t»  %ma  wouI«  listen  more  to 
*a*e  •»  "ky.  AIM^  there  wwuld 
«n«  togetfteraess  after  awhile. 

Jack  Po.tosfl  3 
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lACK    OP    CONCERN 

To  The  Editor:  The  aged  In 
are  not  being  given  enough 
increase  in  the  food  stamp  „ 
be  a  good  start.  Also,  there 
creases    la    social    security    ;,_^ 
state  and  federal  governments 
grauus   to   nursing   homes    to 
li\;;i:i  •■'Ciditions.  .  ... 

Rick 
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-Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
New   Yoi-k   Times   cohnnn   ol 
June  15,  Edwin  Dale  hlghMghtE 
portant,  but  often  overlooked, 
the  U.S.  budtet.  For  all  the 

which  are  spent  discussing 

smprisingly  little  attention  ia 
the  rough,  and  often  misleadii 
of  the  spending  and  receipts 
which  form  Uie  basis  of  tiiis 

Mr.  Dale  points  out  a  number 
iiiaccuiacies  and  uncertainties 
latest  budget  estimates  pre 

administration  on  Mao^  30.  

uncei-talnties  are  the  InevitabR 
the  technical  dlfflcultles  of 

curate  projections.  Others, _, 

tile  result  of  the  admlnlstiatioi 
ence  on  presenting  the  budget  _ 
like  to  see  it.  rather  than  as  it 
likely  to  emerge  from 
sideration. 

Among  the  specific  budget 
and  unceitiiinties  which  Mr 
are: 
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$27  billion  '  iu  and  out"  for  the 
energy  progi-am,  whteh  has  no 
being  enacted  by  Congress. 

Ihe   highly   unrealistic 

Congiess  will  concur  in  the 

proposed  ceiling  «n  Federal  pay  , 

Large  revisions  la  the  estimatei  L 
unemployment  compensation  and 
programs. 

Gigantic  revisions  In  the  receipt 
for  the  cun-eut  1975  fi.%at  year— w 
planation  of  why  these  occurred  or  _ 
imply  with  le-pect  to  the  acctirac  r 
lyitj  receipts. 

Ml-.  Dale  concludes  as  follows 
At  the  moment,  no  analyst  In 
the  Govenmieiit  can  be  confident 
billion  either  way  on  spending  sr 
and    therefore    within    $20   biHioi 
fieflcit. 

And  yet  "fis4;al  policy"  presuppose 
plan  to  guide  Federal  spending  ani  I  . 
policy  in  light  of  economic  conditio  »s 
all  the  debate  and  dtecusston  has  1 
the  merits  of  the  plan,  and  hardly  . 
the  near-absurdity  of  the  estimates 
It  is  based. 


thit 
Yo]fc 


I  ask  mianimou-s  consaat 
Dale's  article  from  the  New  .„_„ 
of  Smiday,  June  15»  be  printei 
Record. 

There  beirg  no  objection,  __ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Xe.v  Vorfc  Thiiei.  June 

Why  U.S.  Budget  FifiTmss  Missti 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,.  Jr.) 

WASMiNGTOsr. — ^The  United  State 
be  said,  does  not  have  a  fiscal 
fiscal  result. 

What  this  means  Is  that  at  the  __ 
year  there  is  an  acctnate  recorded 
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Federal  Oovemment  outlays  and  revenues, 
and  (usually)  a  recorded  deficit,  but  that 
the  Oovemment  did  not  plan  it  that  way, 
(tnd  could  not. 

That  Is  because.  In  the  great  totals  erf 
fpending  and  revenue,  there  Is  no  "govern- 
ment." No  man  or  group  of  men  can  decide 
upon  them.  The  recent  Congressional  budget 
reform  is  unlikely  to  change  that  fact. 

"The  budget  document  of  the  President 
submitted  early  In  the  year  has  become  aU 
but  meaningless  In  Its  aggregate  nvumbers,"  a 
thoughtful  private  economist  said  the  other 
day.  "The  budget  continues  to  reflect  Presi- 
dential priorities,  but  it  Is  not  the  fiscal 
policy  of  a  government  In  the  economic 
sense." 

An  Illustration  of  this  problem  came  late 
last  month  in  the  President's  mid-year  budg- 
et review,  which  was  prompted  In  part  by 
the  Congressional  reform.  With  the  due 
panoply  of  a  press  conference  conducted  by 
high  officials  such  as  James  T.  L3mn,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Administration  gave  out  its  official  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  receipts  for  fiscal  1975 
and  1976  In  Ug^t  of  events  since  the  budget 
was  first  presented  at  the  beginning  of 
February. 

According  to  tradition,  the  estimates  were 
given  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, with  an  estimated  spending  total  of 
»358.9-biUion  and  a  deficit  of  $59,9-billion 
for  fiscal  1976.  But  what  do  these  figures 
mean?  A  few  points  are  worth  noting: 

The  figures  for  spending  and  receipts  In- 
cluded some  $27-bllllon  "in  and  out"  for  a 
complex  Presidential  energy  program  that 
has  no  chance  of  being  enacted  by  Congress. 
The  outlays  figures  included  the  assump- 
tion of  Congressional  approval  by  affirma- 
tive legislative  action  of  changes  In  existing 
Federal  pay  and  benefit  programs  to  save 
9S.5-blllion.  This  wUl  not  happen. 

The  receipts  estimate  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  1975,  for  Individual  Income  taxes  has 
been  raised  by  $7.1-bllllon  since  early  Febru- 
ary on  the  basis  of  actual  collections,  with  no 
explanation  for  the  revision  because  there 
Is  none. 

Payments  under  two  new  unemployment- 
compensation  programs  have  been  revised 
downvrard  by  more  than  $2  billion  because 
people  are  not  collecting  the  benefits. 

Outlays  for  food  stamps  have  been  revised 
upward  by  more  than  $3  billion  because,  un- 
like the  new  unemployment-comiwnsatlon 
programs,  more  people  than  anticipated  ars 
applying. 

Despite  the  end  of  the  agony  In  Indochina 
for  the  United  States  and  the  belief  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  they  have  cut  the 
defense  budget,  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
"outlays  for  Department  of  Defense  miU- 
tary  and  military  assistance  are  $1.9  bilUon 
higher  than  in  February  as  Inflation  and  a 
drawdown  In  purchase  backlogs  have  In- 
creased spending  rates  above  what  was  oriel- 
nally  anticipated." 

One  high  Oovemment  official  frankly 
called  the  whole  budget  re-estlmatlng  proc- 
ess "a  sham."  He  did  not  blame  anyone. 
However,  he  has  been  troubled  for  a  long 
time  about  the  pusele  at  fiscal  policy  In  the 
united  States,  viewed  as  eoonomle  policy.  It 
does  not  exist  in  any  remotely  precise  sense. 
And  there  seems  no  way  to  soIts  the  problem. 
One  part  of  the  problem  la  not  pecuUar  to 
the  United  States,  though  It  may  be  worse 
here  than  elsewhere.  This  Is  estimating  the 
ouUays  under  "open-ended  benefit"  pro- 
grams—from black  lung  to  food  stamps,  from 
Social  Security  disability  claimants  to  "basic 
educational  opportunity  grants"  for  eollegt 
students.  The  estimates  are  almost  always 
wrong,  though  the  errors  are  sometimes  off- 
setting. 

Another  part  to  Congress,  which  has  be- 
come unpredictable  on  spending  and  revenue 
matters.  This  oookt  change  with  budget  re- 
lorm,  but  that  remains  to  be  tested. 
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At  the  moment,  no  analyst  In  or  out  of 
the  Oovemment  can  be  confident  within 
$10  bilUon  either  way  on  spending  or  re- 
ceipts— and  therefore  within  $20  billion  on 
the  deficit. 

And  yet  "fiscal  policy"  presupposes  a  budg- 
et plan  to  giUde  Federal  spending  and  reve- 
nue policy  in  light  of  economic  conditions. 
Nearly  all  the  debate  and  discussion  has  been 
about  the  merits  of  the  plan  and  hardly  any 
about  the  near-absurdity  of  the  estimates 
on  which  it  is  based. 


SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS— A 
PUBLISHER'S  VIEW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  in  1965,  Congress 
has  provided  funds  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  piirchase  of 
school  textbooks  and  school  library  re- 
sources. The  past  decade  has  proven  the 
wisdom  of  this  commitment  of  Federal 
funds  to  enable  our  schools  to  strengthen 
their  te5rtbook  and  library  resources  with 
books  of  their  own  choice,  aided  by  Fed- 
eral dollars  but  not  controlled  by  FMeral 
dictation  of  curriculums  and  texts. 

As  we  enter  the  second  decade  of  the 
Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  a  i-ecent  address  by  Alexander  J. 
Burke,  Jr.,  president  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  bears  on  this  subject.  Although 
presented,  of  course,  from  a  publisher's 
viewpoUit,  it  nevertheless  encompasses 
the  wide  area  of  Interest  the  Nation 
shares  in  this  subject;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Publishing:  Critical  Issues  in  a 

Chancinc  Maxkeiflace 
(An  address  by  Alexander  J.  Bivke,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hm  Book  Company,  to  the 
Association  of  American  Publlshen,  An- 
nual Meeting,  The  Greenbrier.  April  28, 

1970} 

In  my  remarks  today,  I'd  Uke  to  give  you 
a  view  of  some  significant  trends  that  are 
altering  the  structure  of  school  puUishing 
and  then  to  comment  on  the  new  challenges 
that  these  changes  have  created  both  for 
school  publlsbera  and  for  our  customen,  the 
school  systems  of  this  country. 

First,  let's  review  some  crucial  facts  about 
school  publishing. 

1.  What  U  the  economte  atructure  of  the 
educational  pubUshtng  industryT 

1973  ESTIMATED  EL-HI  INDUSTRY  SALES 
(In  minions  of  doDars] 


Textbooks 


Award 
ottier 
media        Tests 


Tota 


Elementary 344 

High  school 204 

Total 5«l 

Percentage  of 

total 71.7 


112 

75 

1«7 


NA 
NA 
29 


4St 
279 
764 


24.  S 


3.8 


100 


While  the  major  portion  of  the  Industry's 
bxislness  u  In  textbooks  today,  the  emer- 
graoe  of  educational  systems  has  tended  to 
blend  texts,  audlovlsuals  and  tssto  Into  one 
educational  system,  m^iring  instruettooal 
materlails  more  eq>enslT«,  mors  «t»»t!fWL  "^ 
more  stated  to  prescriptions  for  Individual 
students. 

2.  vnuxt  is  happening  to  the  enronment 
hase  of  ovr  cwstomersf 


The  crunch  of  the  sUties — a  ten-year 
growth  of  22%  Is  declining  by  11%  through- 
out the  decade  of  the  seventies,  allowing 
spools  to  concentrate  on  Improving  the 
qaality  of  instruction  rather  than  the  size 
of  the  buildings. 

3.  What  has  happened  to  f7;e  average  per 
capita  sales  of  textbooks? 

TEXTBOOKS-  AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  SALES 


Elementanr 


High  School 


Year 


Dollars      Units  Dollars        Units 


1967 6.94 

19U .„.::::::  7:30 

1969 7.26 

1978.... 7.73 

1971 : :  825 

1972 J147 

Average    annual    growth 

rates  (percent) :  1967-72.  4.1 


5.07 

10l89 

4  3S 

b.03 

10198 

4.21 

4.77 

11.  IS 

4.23 

4.94 

11.32 

4.71 

4.99 

11.51 

4.14 

4.U 

1L20 

4.12 

(l.l)       0.6       O-l^ 


The  average  annual  growth  rates  In  dollars 
are.  Increasing,  but  unit  sales  are  declining — 
a  trend  that  has  continued  to  grow  over  the 
last  few  years. 

4.  What  has  happened  to  textbook  sales  as 
a  percent  of  the  GNPf 

After  the  peak  of  the  sixUes.  textbooks 
have  leveled  ofl  at  about  four  one  hundredths 
of  one  percent  of  the  GNP,  but  well  above 
the  previous  historical  rate. 

5.  What  portion  of  textl)ook  sales  are 
derived  from  state  or  citjf  adoptions  on  the 
basis  of  long-term  price  contraetsT 

About  60 ','9  of  textbook  Income  Is  from 
areas  that  require  publlshen  to  make  long, 
term  fixed  price  contracts.  Most  of  the  basic 
textbook  sales  in  these  areas  are  made  under 
a  price  guarantee  from  three  to  six  years 
in  duration.  WhUe  publlshera'  prices  over  the 
past  five  yeara  have  increased  as  an  overall 
average  by  26.8  r^..  costo  of  paper,  printing 
and  binding  rose  by  an  average  of  30%, 
salesmen's  compensation  by  28.2%,  and 
senior  edltore'  earnings  by  23.27,,.  Because 
of  fixed-price  contracts,  the  ability  of  pub- 
llshera to  recover  these  costs  has  eroded 
considerably.  These  contracts  and  the  leg- 
islation on  which  they  are  based,  as  I  will 
recount  later,  were  made  during  periods 
when  InfiaUon  was  at  a  rate  of  only  two 
to  three  percent. 

These  selected  facts  present  a  picture  of 
the  el-hl  marketplace  where  enroUment  de- 
clines, funding  pressures,  inflationary  cost 
Increases,  and  restrictive  adoption  practices 
have  created  a  new  range  of  crltleal  Issues 
In  elementary  and  secondary  edocatton.  As 
a  result,  school  publishing  and  our  custom- 
ers, tbe  schools,  face  three  kinds  at  chal- 
lenges— a  funding  challenge  to  get  the  fi- 
nancial si4>port  for  quaUty  Instroetkm.  a 
research  challenge  to  doctuasnt  th*  return 
for  hlgber  InTeetmenta  in  Instmetkm.  and 
a  poUtical  chaUenge  to  change  legisUttlon 
and  adoption  prmctloes  maile  for  an  earlier 
time  and  different  needs.  Let  dm  asssss  for 
you  how  I  see  each  of  these  challeogea. 

TXB  FXnCDINa   CHAIXENCB 

In  the  decade  of  tlie  seventies,  enrollments 
ar»  declimng  at  an  annual  rate  of  U%  per 
year,  unit  sales  are  decUnlng  st  a  similar  rate. 
and  the  rate  of  expenditures  on  instructtonai 
materials,  as  a  percent  of  total  school  ex- 
penditures has  declined  from  4%  m  198B  to 
3.16%  In  1974.  Today  we  are  t«»«^i.^  m 
American  education  about  aiioo  per  pupu 
m  total  educatkmal  expoidlturaa  Ot  this 
totaU  oiuy  about  aio  or  less  than  1%  goes 

for  texttMoks.  about  3%  for  aU  otikw  lutnio- 
tlonal  materials — the  most  important  instru- 
ments of  education  after  the  teacher.  A  study 
done  a  few  yeare  ago  In  Texas  demonstrated 
that  76%  of  the  student's  classroom  *^mti  la 
spent  working  on  his  instructional  materials 
and  90 9(  of  his  homework  time!  If  textbooks 
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and  butructional  materials  are  important 
onoitgh  to  command  tbls'mucb  of  tba  stu- 
lient'H  learning  time,  tben  schools  are  taking 
:i  perilous  rtek  In  backing  up  a  $1100  invest- 
■  iipiu  with  only  $10  for  tools  a^  Important  as 
I  '.  :iriictional  materials. 

l>-splte  the  contentious  of  Coleman  and 

tiicks,  many  economists,  snch  as  Walter 
Mf-iler.  have  contended  that  putting  more 
:iio»>ev  and  resources  Into  education  raises  its 
•iiallty.  and  a  higher  quality  of  education 
I><-«)diices  lK>th  higher  educational  achieve- 
iin-ui  and  higher  economic  productivity.  For 
I  rwmple,  the  proportion  of  our  population 
ill  poverty  declined  from  33  %  In  1947  to  11% 
tn  1978.  Surely,  education  has  been  a  niiijor 
iHctor  in  achieving  that  decline. 

Kdiuntlon,  however.  remaln<i  one  of  the 
last  of  the  labor  in1«nsive  Industries.  There- 
lore,  the  need,  many  argue,  is  for  better 
teachers.  But  vie  cannot,  I  submit,  hope  to  get 
i>etter  teachers  in  quantity.  In  no  area  of 
iiuman  endeavor  have  we  ever  been  able  to 
upgrade  the  human  race.  We  can  get  better 
results  only  by  giving  today's  teachers  better 
tools,  and  organizing  their  work  properly. 
Peter  Orucker  expressed  this  point  in  a  com- 
parison  to  medicine:  "The  first  teacher  ever, 
that  priest  In  prelUerate  Mesopotamia  who 
sat  down  outside  the  temple  with  the  kids 
and  began  to  draw  figures  with  a  twig  in  the 
sand,  woiUd  be  perfectly  at  home  in  most 
classrooms  in  the  world  today.  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  blackboard,  but  otherwise  there 
has  been  little  change  in  tools  and  none  in 
respect  to  methods.  Tlie  one  new  teaching 
tool  in  the  Intervening  8,000  years  has  been 
the  prhtted  book.  And  that  few  teachers  really 
know  how  to  use — or  else  they  would  not 
continue  to  lecture  on  what  ts  already  In 
I  he  book. 

••The  priest  in  ancient  Me.s*.>pocamia  wa-s 
also  the  first  doctor.  If  he  returned  today  to 
a  modern  operating  room  In  the  hospital,  he 
would  not  concUtde  that  he  would  do  as  well. 
Yet  today's  doctors  are  no  better  men  than 
the  first  doctors  were.  They  certainly  are  no 
lietter  than  the  'father  oi  medlcme,'  Hippoc- 
rates. They  stand  on  his  shoulders.  They 
know  more  and,  above  all,  they  know  better. 
1  hey  have  a  different  methodology.  They  have 
rilffereni  tools.  As  a  result,  they  do  entirelv 
different  things,  and  do  them  differently.'' 

The  funding  challenge  is  crucial  If  we  are 
to  move  education  from  a  labor  Intensive  to 
a  more  capital  intensive  technology.  With 
better  tools,  and  with  individually  developed 
diagnoses  and  prescriptions,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  eliminated  some  kinds  of  health 
problems  and  radically  reduced  others.  The 
same  can  be  done  In  edticatlon,  but  the  costs 
may  be  equally  high,  for  the  human  mind  is 
as  Infinitely  complex  as  the  human  body. 
More  substantial  funding  is  also  crucial  if 
we  are  to  reduce  the  enormous  Ineqtialltles 
and  disparities  In  school  support  among  and 
within  the  states.  The  share  of  federal  sup- 
port for  education  must  move  from  Its  cur- 
rent level  of  less  than  8%  to  a  level  of  26'/o 
or  30%  and  state  support  must  reach  the 
SO'.i  level  If  we  are  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
between  property  taxes  and  other  taxes  for 
school  support.  Meeting  these  critical  needs 
is  no  easy  task  and  requires  the  Uud  of  lead- 
ership and  coaUtlon  of  institutions  and  in- 
terests that  characterized  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  PuU  Funding.  PubUshers 
must  assiune  a  prominent  role  In  such  a 
coalition  and  extend  its  impact  to  both  Con- 
gress and  State  leglalstiiiee. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  BChool  Division  baa 
met  with  many  people  In  HEW  and  in  Con- 
gress to  support  federal  funding.  We  have 
been  active  in  state  legislatures,  and  state 
departments  of  education,  mpporting  the 
need  for  higher  levels  of  state  funding  and 
we  have  prepared  a  fllmstrip  and  jMaiq>hlet 
presentation  on  the  need  for  ftinds  to  sup- 
port  a  richer  instructional  materials  envi- 


ronment in  the  schools.  A  beginning 
made  but  only  a  large  coalition  of 
cemed  with  education  will  be  able 
the  point  of  critical  mass  In  the 
education. 
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XHE    RE-sEARCH    CHALLENGE 

If  we  as  educatiotuil  publishers 
to  be  able  to  produce  better  tools  of 
the  first  need  is  for  an  investment 
'Mr,  of  school  expenditures  or  $20 
for  textbooks,  and  a  total  of  $50  per 
all   instructional   materials.  But 
dence  do  we  have  that  this  Increase  1 
nient  on  the  taxpayer's  part  will 
raensurate  return?  Tlie  need  for 
funding  is  tied  closely  to  the  need 
search  base  for  Instructional  mater 
the  past  few  years,  at  least  two 
passed  laws  requiring  publishers  t 
evidence  that  their  materials  are 
verified."   Many   more   states   hare 
bills  In  conunittee.  Behind  tlie  hast; 
of  ihe.se  laws  lies  some  casual  but 
assumptions : 

1.  That  educational  reseiurchers 
to  evaluate  growth  in  processes  as 
listening,   oral    language 
qulsltlon  of  values  and  mastery  o 
methods. 

2.  That  we  know  how  to  dlstingti 
process  of  education  between  the 
learner,  the  role  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  Instrucilonal  materials. 

I  note  these  reservations  becausi 
tiure  legislative  demands  may  lea< 
■submission  of  thin  and  inadequate 
and  lead  thereby  to  the  demise  of 
cational  movement  that  we  cannot 
see  expire  in  the  dustbin  of  ed 
fads.  Research  on  the  impact  that 
tional  materials  have  on  learning 
portant  and  as  slow  to  develop  w 
quate  funding  as  is  cancer  researcl 

To  give  some  notion  of  what 
learning  materials  may  be  able  to 
let  me  draw  a  parallel  to 
watching  my  o\v)i  children  perk 
time  when  the  television  commercial 
on,  I'm  always  fascinated  by  why 
more  Interested  in  the  commercial 
are  hi  the  program,  and  when  yoti 
the  commercial,  it's  an  interesting 
of  teaching.  Let's  look  at  It  for  a 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  account 
tive  who  is  told,  "I  want  you  to  teac  i 
number  of  people  a  simple  concepl 
achieve  a  change  in  their  behavior 
never  see  any  of  the  students  and 
only  thirty  seconds  to  secure  the 
behavior  and,  by  the  way,  your  Job 
on  It."  In  the  process  of  fulfilling 
mand,  a  commercial  Is  created 
abstract  from  its  content  for  a 
has  at  least  three  of  the  key 
good  teaching:  It  has  effective 
of  Its  material;   it  has  validation 
repetition;   It  has  a  self-motivatioj 
learner  through  pleasure.  It  also  has 
that  is  $100,000  for  production 
$60,000  for  air  time.  In  short,  for 
onds  of  teaching,  there  is  an 
backing  it  up  of  about  $150,000, 
which  goes  Into  geographic  test 
and  feedback.  If  we  cotild  have  thai 
funding  for  even  a  small  sample  of 
tlon,  we  would  be  able  to  dociuneiit 
results. 

At  the  present  time.  In  educatio 
trying  to  find  ways  of  achieving 
gains  on  a  much  thinner  budget 
gents.  And  the  process  of  doing  this 
one-time  test  of  consumer  reliability 
the  same   notions   of   consumer 
can't  be  applied  to  learning  as  are 
a  toaster  or  a  bar  of  soap.  But  the  fii 
provement  of  instruction  lies  to 
lishment  of  a  research  loop  in  which 
teachers,  publishers  and  students 
out  whether  materials  work,  where 
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work  and  v/hat  needs  to  be  done  to 
them.  Learner  verification  can  provide 
ers  and  publishers  with  data  and 
necessary  to  make  the  most  effective 
materials,  to  answer  such  questions  as 
what  conditions  do  materials  best  worl ; 
what  age  learners;  with  what  kinds  ol 
ers.   The  process   implies  that   the 
really  becomes  the  primary  source 
and  the  teacher  the  secondary  sourfe, 
abling  u.s  to  find  out  whether  the 
are  appropriate  for  the  way  m  whlc  i 
student  learns  and  appropriate  for 
in    which    each    teacher 
style  and  teaching  style  are  a  very 
factor  in  the  success  of  instructional 
terials.  The  crucial  decision  In  this 
is   that  of  selecting  the  most 
means  of  evaluating  instruction.  W« 
know  today  and  the  American  Educatibu 
search  Association  is  not  able  to  tell 
to  evaluate  some  kinds  of  instructioi  i 
do  we  evaluate  progress  in   listeninj 
do  we  evaluate  inquiry  processes  in 
social   studies?    We   are   just   beg 
learn.  I  am  fond  of  making  an  aualogfc 
test  publishing:  When  it  was  first  as 
tests  be  normed  and  standardized, 
twenty  to  thirty  years  to  arrive  at  the 
which    tills  could   be  done  effectlvel  ' 
today^s  testing  controversies  are  tributes 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  at  the 
takes  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to 
instruction  la  many  different  areas, 
now  we  know  more  about  doing  this  1 
of  the  elementary  areas  of  reading  and 
ematics  skills  than  we  do  In  the  mor< 
tive  areas  of  social  studies  and 
Above  all,  evaluation  Is  a  continuous 
We  begin  the  process  before  we  publish 
structional   materials,   and   we   contl  me 
when  the  material  is  published  and  out 
classroom,  trying  to  get  different  klids 
feedback   in   order   to   reshape   revisit  us 
children's  needs.  But  there  are  a  nun  ber 
myths  about  learner  verification  tha 
grown  up  especially  among  legislato 
the.se  need  to  be  dispelled  lest  we  create 
ibility  gaps.  One  is  the  myth  that  w« 
how  to  verify  materials  In  all  dlscipll: 
at  all  levels.  We  don't,  but  over  time 
learn  how  to  do  It,  even  if  It  takes  tei 
of  research  to  get  there.  Another  myth 
learner  verification,  when  done,  assur 
kind  of  mystical  guarantee  of  success 
otiier  kuid  of  environment.  And  we 
that   that's   not  true.   Differences   In 
school  systems  want  and  differeijices 
provisions   for  in-service  training   mkke 
very  difficult  to  predict  with  accuracy 
what  has  had  one  kind  of  success 
school  will  have  the  same  level  of 
another. 

There  U  also   a  myth  that  the  quanlity 
data  and  the  quality  of  the  verlflcati  in 
related.  There  are  a  lot  of  prc^ram 
have  a  great  deal  of  date,  but  if  th^  i 
were  poorly  gathered,  the  situation  is 
what  like  the  research  that  Jean  Schal 
mented  on  in  her  book  on  reading- 
educational  research  done  in  the  thirties 
undone  by  new  research  In  the  forties 
difficult  to  get  fully  comparable 
in  school  environments,  and  it  takes 
thne  to  build  up  reliability  of  data,  bu 
goes  into  many  Instructional  progran  s 
lifetime  of  experience  of  a  group  of 
who  have  been  perfecting  in  the 
their  techniques  of  teaching  reading  oi 
or  social  studies — and  that  represent  i 
solid   verification  of  given   approachi  s, 
though  they  still  lack  a  data  base  we 
all  desire. 

There  is  another  myth  of  learner 
tlon,  namely,  that  it  will  not  increase 
cost  of  materials.  The  cost  of  tests, 
abstract  from  other  factors,  went  up 
three  times  Just  due  to  the  costs  of 
and  standardizing  tests;   and 
materials  will  rise  very  rapidly  too. 
Ing  on  the  demands  that  an  mAde  foi 
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fication.  But  the  Investment  in  research  is, 
despite  these  problems,  an  essential  and  ur- 
gent mvestment.  The  effect  of  mlsmtcrpreta- 
tlon  of  Jencks  and  Coleman  has  been  disas- 
trous to  education.  They  have  been  inter- 
preted as  saying  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  school's  output  are  determined  only 
by  the  input — a  conviction  that  Is  deadly  to 
the  Increase  in  funding  for  education.  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  proving  the  values  of 
instruction.  As  the  old  Title  I  gtiideline  said. 
whatever  cannot  be  evaluated  will  not  be 
funded. 

We  need  to  demonstrate  to  Congress,  to 
state  legislators,  and  others  that  we  can  get 
increased  learning  gains  for  Increased  in- 
vestmenta,  and  we  need  to  restore  the  con- 
viction that  schools  do  make  a  difference. 
In  doing  this,  we  are  thus  faced  with  a  clas- 
sic dilemma:  which  comes  first — ^research  or 
funding?— the  chicken  or  the  egg?  Some- 
how we  must  find  a  way  to  research  and  doc- 
ument better  than  ever  l)efore  the  value  of 
education  and  of  instructional  materials.  For 
herein  lies  the  proof  that  better  materials 
and  better  education  de8er\e  better  fund- 
ing. 

THE  POLmCAL  CHALIANGE 

During  the  past  year,  the  inexorable  pro- 
gress of  inflation  brought  to  the  fore  a  num- 
ber of  critical  concerns  that  school  pubUsh- 
ers  hare  had  about  the  restrictive  effects  of 
state  and  local  adoption  laws  and  proce- 
dures. About  half  of  the  el-hl  marketplace — 
states  and  cities — impose  burdensome  re- 
strictions through  laws  or  procedures  that  go 
back  In  origin  to  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  best  way  I  can  suggest,  to  give  you 
the  effect  of  these  laws,  Is  to  make  a  Swlftlau 
modest  proposal  that  drugs  and  medicines, 
so  Important  as  tools  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, be  submitted  for  sale  under  the  same 
conditions  as  textbooks  now  are.  First,  the 
sale  of  new  drugs  or  medicines  will  be  sub- 
ject to  long-term,  fixed-price  contracts  four 
to  six  years  In  duration,  no  matter  wbat  the 
research  costs  were  to  prepare  them.  Sec- 
ond, new  drugs  or  medlctaes  can  only  be 
submitted  for  sale  once  every  four  years  or 
on  the  state  or  city  adoption  cycle,  even  if 
such  mechanical  restriction  delays  the 
spread  of  a  vital  new  discovery.  Moreover, 
bids  on  such  medicines  must  be  submitted 
one  year  before  the  contract  is  to  begin,  thus 
lengthening  the  term  of  price  guarantee 
and  closing  out  newer  medicmes  for  a  longer 
period. 

Third,  pharmaceutical  companies  must 
operate  depositories  In  each  state  to  ware- 
house and  ship  throughout  the  state  at  a 
fixed  commission  rate  of  8%,  even  though 
this  duplicates  existing  facilities  of  the  com- 
panies and  adds  to  the  price  of  all  new 
medicines. 

I  will  not  go  further  with  this  analogy, 
but  merely  suggest  that  whUe,  like  all  analo- 
gies, it  may  limp  in  places.  It  dramatizes  the 
fact  that  few  if  any  Industries  can  live  with 
such  outdated  restrictions  and  still  serve 
their  customers  well. 

With  Inflation  now  at  a  pace  of  12%  per 
annum,  and  with  teachers'  demands  for  more 
flexible  materials,  publishers  and  educators 
have  had  to  reexamine  and  change  old  laws 
that  never  envisioned  today's  educational 
needs.  This  year,  various  members  of  the 
School  Division  have  met  with  curriculum 
commissions,  state  textbook  directors  and 
state  legislators  to  achieve  some  notable  im- 
provementa  in  state  and  city  adopticm  pro- 
cedures. As  a  case  in  point,  let  me  cite  the 
changes  In  the  California  textbook  law  that 
have  been  developing  over  the  past  three 
years: 

1.  A  new  definition  was  established  allow- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  broad  range  of  systems 
of  Instructtonal  materials,  rather  than  text- 
books only. 


2.  The  period  of  adoption  was  shortened 
to  a  two-year  cycle  and  provision  made  for 
allowing  price  increases  after  two  years  and 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education's  ap- 
proval. 

3.  Guaranteed  funding  was  established  for 
the  instructional  materials  fund  so  that 
monies  were  assured  at  the  end  of  an  adop- 
tion process,  and  monies  not  spent  no  long- 
er reverted  to  the  general  fund  bv.t  remained 
available  to  the  schools. 

4.  A  wider  range  of  choices  was  made  avail- 
able to  teachers  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
quh'ed  for  the  adoption  process  was  short- 
ened so  childrcu  could  receive  more  up-to- 
date  materials. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  significant 
changes  that  came  about  as  a  result  of  an 
extensive  collaboration  between  teachers, 
legislators,  publishers,  and  currlctilum  and 
administrative  people  from  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  process,  however.  Is  long, 
expensive,  and  one  that  must  continue  as 
it  has  in  California  over  a  number  of  years, 
so  that  continual  adjustments  can  be  made 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  concerned. 

In  other  states,  such  as  Florida.  Arkansas, 
Oregon,  Arizona  and  Utah,  the  term  of  adop- 
tion has  been  shortened  or  provision  has  been 
made  to  allow  for  the  escalation  of  pri''e  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  This  becomes,  however, 
an  elalKkrate  and  time-constimlng  process, 
when  provisions  for  change  must  be  worked 
out  by  a  legislative  process  in  each  cf  21 
states  and  8  cities.  Since  these  changes  or 
proposed  changes  require  new  legislation, 
each  state  frequently  wishes  to  add  Its  own 
variations  with  regard  to  length  of  adoption 
term.  Ei^e  of  list  to  be  adopted,  pricing  pro- 
vi«'lons,  restrictions  on  salesmen's  presenta- 
tions, exchange  allowances,  bonding,  sam- 
pling, special  labels,  and  endless  paperwork. 
The  costs  to  both  the  states  and  cities  and 
to  the  publishers  for  many  of  these  cumber- 
some practices  is  very  high  indeed. 

Even  such  a  simple  matter  as  a  common 
textbook  label  took  three  years  and  long  ne- 
gotiations to  get  approved  In  the  majority  of 
states.  No  single  solution  of  these  problems 
will  be  possible.  But.  we  must,  as  an  Industry 
and  as  individual  publishers,  work  with  that 
multitude  of  Interests — state  department  of 
education,  state  textbook  directors,  teachers, 
school  districts,  legislators — to  find  and  im- 
plement as  quickly  as  possible  common  so- 
lutions arrived  at  by  a  political  process.  The 
future  success  of  Instructional  materials  In 
our  schools  depends  heavily  on  the  creation 
of  new  laws,  developed  as  a  common  enter- 
prise by  teachers,  state  textbook  directors, 
publishei-s  and  legislators.  And  the  leadership 
for  this  enterprise  must  come  In  large  part 
from  publishers  who  must  satisfy  the  com- 
peting demands  of  many  interested  parties. 

In  dealing  with  political  challenges,  my 
account  would  hardly  be  complete  if  I  did 
not  mention  another  area  of  political  chal- 
lenges this  year  for  textbooks:  the  West  Vir- 
ginia controversy.  Textbooks  have  always 
been  a  target  for  public  concern.  But  that 
concern  is  an  inverted  tribute  to  the  way 
in  which  textbooks  both  mirror  and  create 
our  values.  The  educational  publisher  has 
always  tried  to  escape  the  dilemmas  of  the 
fail-safe  curriculum,  the  vlciotis  circle, 
noted  52  years  ago  by  Donald  Taft: 

Textbook  tortten  write  what  puhUahen 
toiU  accept.  Publiahen  accept  tchat  school 
boards  will  adopt.  School  board*  adopt  what 
public  oplnUm  demands.  Public  opinion  is 
shaped  by  textbooks. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  value  conflict  emerged 
in  which  a  suburban,  liberal  ethic  and  a 
rural,  conservative  one  collided.  And  the 
battleground  was  textbooks.  For  years,  pub- 
Ushers,  like  many  school  superlntendente, 
have  been  seeking  more  freedom  of  (dmioe 
In  the  selection  of  materials.  Hie  need  for 
wider  adoption  lists,  freer  (Aoioe  of  mate- 
rials for  teachers,  greater  rights  ot  rejection 


by  parents,  all  point  in  one  direction — the 
need  for  greater  flexibility  of  choice.  Even 
where  this  wider  flexibility  is  available  as  It 
was  in  Kanawha,  the  resolution  h.as  not 
been  easy. 

The  problem  of  Knnav.l}a  pulls  together  mv 
theme.  Educational  publishing  Is,  above  all, 
a  private  portion  of  a  public  enterprise.  To 
secure  the  funds  for  this  portion  of  the  en- 
terprise, to  demonstrate  the  value  of  in- 
creased investments  In  instructional  mate- 
rials, to  create  modem  legislation  for  instruc- 
tional materials,  to  serve  the  needs  of  con- 
fUcting  groups  In  our  society,  we  have  created 
and  must  continue  to  create  new  initiatives 
to  arrive  at  common  political  solutions.  The 
seeds  have  been  sown,  but  thev  will  require 
continual  cultivation. 


-^MOS  NEILL  JOHNSON.  FATHEIl  OF 
FAMILY  PRACTICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
ciuTent  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Practitioner 
contains  a  number  of  tributes  to  Dr. 
Amos  N.  Johnson,  whose  recent  death 
has  deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of  its 
outstanding  men  of  medicine  and  one  of 
its  most  eloquent  and  personable  spokes- 
men for  the  cause  of  decent  health  care. 

As  one  who  worked  cloeely  with  Dr. 
Johnson  over  a  period  of  many  years,  I 
also  feel  his  loss  as  a  very  personal  one. 
He  is  well  kno^'n  to  many  of  us  as  the 
Father  of  the  Family  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  worked  with  him  will  appre- 
ciate the  tributes  by  his  friends,  and  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tiibutes 
from  the  Tar  Heel  Practitioner  may  be 
printed  In  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute." 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Tar  Heel  Practitioner,  Issue  of 

May-June  1975,  Publication  of  the  North 

Carolina  Academy  of  Family  PhyslclansJ 
PREsmENT's  Message 

FeeUngs  generated  by  the  death  of  a  friend 
and  mentor  transcend  prosaic  accolades  and 
smcere  eulogies. 

We  who  try  to  fiU  the  void  left  in  our 
hearts  and  professional  lives  by  the  untimely 
passing  of  Dr.  Amos  Johnson  are  troubled  by 
our  sense  of  Inadequacy  yet  we  are  deter- 
mined to  hold  his  memory  precious  and  to 
perform  our  appomted  task  more  diligently, 
for  in  so  doing,  we  enhance  and  further  the 
goal  of  medical  exceUence  for  which  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  so  many  of  the  years  of  his  life. 

Let  those  of  us  who  would  honor  him  most 
be  dynamically  concerned  that  his  work  will 
r.ot  h.ive  been  In  vain. 

C.  O.  PLTUEa.  Jr..  M  J>., 

President.  N.C.ATJ: 

Editorial  by  Clement  Lucas 
"But  God's  own  descent 
Into  flesh  was  meant 
As  a  demonstration 
That  the  supreme  merit 
Lay  in  risking  spirit 
In  substantiation 
Spirit  enter*  flesh 
And  for  all  it's  ivorth 
Charges  into  earth 
In  birth  after  birth 
Ever  fresh  and  fresh 
We  may  take  the  view 
That  Its  derring-do 
Thought  of  m  the  large 
Is  one  mighty  charge 
On  our  human  part 
Of  the  soul's  ethereal 
into  the  material" 
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I  miss  him.  His  friends  m}%s  him.  His  pa- 
tients mlaa  bim.  And  most  of  all,  rural 
America  miaees  him.  A  truly  unique  man  has 
been  taken  from  us.  I  walked  and  talked 
with  him  In  riu-al  Sampson  County,  medical 
schools,  the  N.C.  General  Assembly,  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  the  tJ.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Never  have 
I  met  a  person  like  him.  A  gentle,  himible. 
caring  physician  who  could  be  as  much  at 
ease  with  a  patient  who  arrived  by  mule 
iiud  wagon  as  he  was  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  a  man  who  had  one 
concern — to  help  improve  health  care  for  nil 
Americans. 

At  times  he  was  harsh  with  those  he 
thought  were  wrong,  but  no  more  harsh  than 
he  was  with  himself  as  he  rode  through  rural 
eastern  North  Carolina  and  repeatedly  said 
"we  must  get  better  health  care  to  our 
pec^le." 

He  was  a  teacher  and  a  scholar.  As  we  made 
rounds  in  his  office  with  his  black  physi- 
cian's assistant  of  thirty  years,  I  always 
learned  something  new  and  be  always  had 
suggestions  for  the  medical  s(;hools  to  use 
In  treatment  of  diseases. 

He  was  a  leader  and  a  statesman.  As  a 
medical  student,  resident,  and  practicing 
physician,  as  I  learned  from  him,  I  was  awed 
by  his  foresight  and  diligence.  He  worked 
for  medical  student  paiticipation  in  curric- 
ulum development  and  health  projects,  fam- 
ily practice  residency  programs,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Family  Practice,  reccrtlhca- 
tiou,  consumer  involvement,  child  health 
screening,  physicians'  assistants,  contlmiing 
education,  and  the  list  is  much  longer. 

He  was  a  philosopher  aud  a  writer.  Many 
hours  were  spent  quoting  the  Bible  and 
8hakeripeare.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
paper  aiter  paper  for  Ted  Kennedy,  Paul 
Rodgers,  Joliu  Henley,  aud  he  authored  the 
Family  Practice  Act  of  1969  which  passed  the 
entire  U.S.  Congress  with  only  one  dlsseutuig 
vote,  primarily  due  to  his  lobbying  efforts. 

Never  so  astute  a  "medical  politician"  has 
there  been.  Senators  loved  him.  Congressmen 
loved  blm.  He  was  of  a  different  breed — ^A 
white  haired  Southerner  who  practiced  medi- 
cine and  tniderstood  what  "staff"  was.  And 
he  loved  it.  Each  week  that  passed,  he  would 
leave  his  busy  office  in  Oarland,  to  walk  the 
marble  halls  of  Washington  to  "confer"  and 
"teU  it  like  it  Is."  Although  he  represented 
the  Academy,  frequently  the  AMA  asked  him 
to  represent  their  organization  also. 

AmoA  Johnson  was  my  friend,  my  father, 
my  teacher,  and  my  counstior.  That  I  am 
in  family  practice  is  due  entirely  to  his  In- 
fluence. We  were  both  from  small  towns, 
eastern  North  Carolina,  and  both  had  a  tre- 
mendous love  for  people  and  the  land  and  the 
water.  There  is  an  emptiness  iu  my  heart, 
soul,  and  being  that  will  never  be  filled.  But 
I  am  fortunate:  I  can  always  cherish  the 
knowledge  that  I  knew  him,  and  he  was  my 
friend. 

And  be  has  many  friends:  Nicholas  Pisa- 
cano.  Ted  Kennedy,  Leo  Jenkins.  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain. Hlchardson  Pieyer,  and  others.  Their 
thoughts  follow. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  dedicate  this  Issue  of 
the  Tar  Heel  Practitioner  to  Amos  Nelll 
Johnson,  M.D.  with  the  hope  that  all  of  us 
will  dedicate  otirselves  to  the  ideals  aud  goals 
he  believed  in  and  worked  so  tlmelessly  for. 

•He  runs  face  forward.  He  is  a  purmier. 
He  seeks  a  seeker  who  in  bis  turn  seeks 
Another  still,  lost  far  into  the  distance. 
Any  who  seek  him  seek  in  him,  the  seeker. 
His  life  Is  a  pursuit  of  a  pursuit  forever 
It  i-s  the  future  that  creates  his  present. 
All  is  an  hiterminable  chain  of  longing" ' 
S  )  ii  irt  written. 

Amos  Nrni,  Johnson,  MJD. 

June  5. 1908— April  23, 1975 
Education: 
Duke  Unlvcvsiiy,   AB    fPresideut  Student 
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Body)   1929,  University  of  North 
years  medicine.  University  of 
M.D..    1933. 

Married: 

Mary  Porter  Allan,  March  IG,  1 
dren,  3  grandchildren. 

Medical  Activities: 

N.C.  Medical  Society, 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
dent  1955. 

N.C.  Chapter  American  Academj 
Physicians,  Charter  Member,  1948, 
1952-1963,  Chairman  Committee 
tion.  1953-1960. 

American  Academv  of  Family 
delegate  from  N.C,  1955-61, 
mission   on   Education,    1961-62, 
Scientific     Assembly,      1960-61, 
Board  of  Du-ectors,  1963-64 
66,  AAFP  Representative  to  U.S. 

American  Medical  Association : 

Delegate  from  N.C,  1962-1974, 
missioner  to  Joint  Commission 
ration  of  Hospitals,  Ad  Hoc  Cor 
study  trahiing  for  Family  Practice, 

Miscellaneous: 

Governor's  appointee  for  Health 
1969,  Governor's  appointee  to  stud 
lie  School  System,  1964,  Governor's 
for  Economic  Development,  1967, 
visor  to  State  Board  of  Mental 
cal  Advisor  to  DHEW:  Cancer 
Service,  Health  Services,  Medical 
Committee.  Governor's  appointee 
Reforms,  Governor's  Appointee  ti 
Board    of    Controls,    Member    of 
County  Board  of  Education,  19.50-^ 

Recent  Activities : 

President  aud  Treasvirer,  .\j)ier; 
('i  Family  Practice. 

E-xecutive  Commivvce,  Anuu-icai 
Medical  Specialties^. 

Board  of  Directors,  Universal 
Corp. 

UNC  Board  of  I'rusteos  since  196i 
ly  asslgued  to  Charlotte,  served  on  i 
lor  iVfedicRl  Affairs  at  UNC  prior. » 
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In  Memoriam 

■•|HK    lATHER    OP    F.\MILY    PR^    riCt' 
-AMOS   JJEttL  JOHN.SON 

June  5,  1908 — April  23, 
■Let  there  he  no  sad  song  for 
danced    every    dance,    walked 
fought  all  the  wav,  and  loved  f:\ 
of  It." 

'•.\ud  if  )ny  iiaictrc  wanls  the  germ  ha'  grov  s 
rowering  to  heaven  like  the  moui  tain  pine, 
Or  like  the  oak,  sheltering  the  m  tltltude — 
I  stand,  not  high  it  may  be — htit  alone!" 


hf 


On  Wednesday.  April  23,  a  giar 
iu  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Amoi 
Joined  the  "choir  invisible"  and 
void  in  the  hves  of  us  wlio  were  h 
friends. 

Amos  was  a  dear  friend  whom 
love  and  respect  no  less  than  any 
met.  His  work  for  Family  Practic  s 
ganlzed  medicine  in  general  necdi 
ment  from  me  for  it  is  known 
have  been  Involved  In  our  profes^on 
ever,  it  is  Amos  the  Man  that  I 
sonally  miss.  Although  he  could 
harsh  in  the  face  of  what  he 
wrong,  he  was  yet  a  kind  and  genf^le 
grew  to  know  him,  his  habits,  his 
his  expressions.  For  example.  In 
vears  of  his  life  when  we  would 
in  a  hotel  for  a  medical  meeting 
often  abruptly  retire  to  his  room 
dinner,   sometimes   even    during 
cotild  detect  in  his  face  and  knefl 
was  about  to  say  "take  me  home," 
his  favorite  expressions  before  wl 
to  his  room  for  bed  was.  "I'm 
and  make  my  peace  with  the  Lore 
he  would  go  leaviug  vis  unlil  br 
n.'Xt  morning. 

.Amos'   pvescn^^e  cr.  r;irio>is  me 
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unique.  It  was  very  evident  when  ._, 
passively  cogitating  the  proceedlnf  s. 
fact  at  times  bored.  He  would  pul^ 
pocket  knife  and  trim  his  flnge 
occasionally  he  would  sharpen  his  „ 
whetstone  he  carried  In  his  pocket, 
would  raise  a  single  finger,  sqtiint 
and  come  forth  with  a  Johnson  sol- 
a  manner  so  well  known  to  all  of  us 
at  these  meetings.  How  often  did  I 
equate  his  little  pocket  knife  with 
bolic  Occam's  razor. 

Here  was  a  man  who  could 

letter  words  and  clever  little  ditties 
had  a  keeii  sensitivity  for  beauttfu 
and  pro.se,  especially  that  found  In  tl 
Here  was  a  man  who  could  imbibe 
ovinces  of  Scotch  with  dispatch,  yei 
beautiful  sensitivity  for  a  flower. 

Amos  was  a  strong  man.  He  was 
a  borii  leader.  He  had  disdain  for 
demic  jerry-builders   whose  c«paci1^ 
luistimulatiug  amotmts  to  genius, 
was  qulie  the  opposite;   whatever 
v.hether  one  agreed  or  not,  one  cotild 
accuse  lilm  of  not  being  stlmtUatin ; 
teresiing.    He  caught    attention 
.^poke.  His  words  reflected  a  seasoned 
clear  tliinking  of  loftiness  of  ^, 
phraseology  was  uniquely  his  own. 
them  •JohUsonisms."  For  example 
when  I  asked  him  how  far  a  certa 

w"as,   .lud  he  wasn't  sure,  he 

"between  here  and  yonder."  This  wa 
cnl  "Johnsonism." 

I  cannot  entmierate  the  veiy  man 
1  learned  from  Amos.  He  was  my 
and  my  friend.  Between  us  there 
tmlque  bond  of  love  that  occurs 
two  himums  so  rarely.  He  was  my  fr., 
I  shall  never  forget  that  sunshiny 
beautiful  North  Carolina,  the  land 
so  much,  as  we  drove  into  the 
wliich  was  studded  with  tall  Caroliiia 
throughout  the  area.  His  grave  site,  1 
ingly  enough,  was  under  a  lone  oa) 
wept  for  I  knew  Amos  had  made  hi 
with  the  Lord,"  and  that  be  Is  no\^ 
the  ".  .  .  inmiortal    dead    who   llv« 
iu  minds  made  better  by  their 
but  I  am  not  resigned. 

Nicholas  J  Pisacano,  M.: 
FMCiitice  Directory  Secretary.  A 
Board  of  yttmily  Practice 
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Amos  Joiuihon  was  my  friend.  He 
a  gifted  oml  trusted  adviser  on  health 
J  natters  for  me  and  for  the  Senate 
ijubcoinmittee.  Amos  was  one  of  thos« 
individuals  who  could  devote  most 
life  to  tWe  provision  of  high  quality 
.services  while  at  the  same  time 
to    under.staiid    and    help    shape 
liealtit  policy. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  vanguard 
who  early  recognized  the  need  to 
jirowing  imbalance  in  the  training 
specialists  in  health  care,  at  the 
family  practitioners.  His  efforts  wltl 
this  area  date  back  at  least  to  196 
he  was  instrumental  In  developing 
ulatlng  the  passage  of  the  FamUy  Pi- 
Medicine  Act. 

Later,  this  landmark  bill  was  pocke 
by  President  Nixon  in  1970,  in  an  effor 
President  to  prevent  Congress  from 
ing  lis  right  to  override  a  normal 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  first  to 
propriety  of  the  pocket  veto,  and 
strong  supporter  of  the  subsequent 
tion  I  initiated  to  test  It  in  the 
position  was  ultimately  vindicated 
Federal   Court  of   Appeals   In 
Tiie  pocket  veto  was  held 
and  the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine 
at  last  declared  a  valid  law. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Johnson's  advlc* 
enormou.3  help  and  assistance  to  me 
otht-r  .T>-c.-t?  of  healih  care,  Including 
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nisms  to  assure  continuing  competence  tor 
physicians.  Over  the  years,  I  valued  his 
friendship,  his  wise  counsel,  and  bis  unfail- 
ing good  humor.  He  was  an  outstanding  phy- 
sician, truly  dedicated  to  using  bis  knowledga 
and  talent  to  serving  his  patients  and  the 
pubUc  interest.  Congress  and  the  nation  are 
In  his  debt,  and  we  shall  miss  blm. 
Edwakd  M.  Kennedy, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 
*  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Amos  Johnson  was  recognized  all  over 
the  country  as  a  giant  In  family  medicine. 
Long  before  most  health  planners  bad  be- 
gun to  work  for  the  development  of  famll; 
practice  as  a  specialty.  Dr.  Johnson 
saw  the  need  for  this  development  and  was 
working  in  North  CaroUna  and  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  increase  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons trained  In  family  practice  and  to  en- 
hance the  standmg  and  reputation  of  phy- 
sicians in  that  field. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  He  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  the 
American  Specialty  Board  for  Family  Prac- 
tice and  was  one  of  a  handful  of  persons  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  the  reqtilrement 
that  every  doctor  in  family  practice  should 
be  recertified  by  that  Board  at  six-year  in- 
tervals. No  other  specialty  board  had  such 
a  requirement,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  perception 
of  the  need  for  this  recertlfication  Is  Indica- 
tive of  his  far-sighted  natiu-e. 

The  people  of  North  Carohna  had  a  chsmi- 
pion  in  Dr.  Johnson.  All  of  us,  in  this  state 
and  elsewhere,  will  be  the  benefactors  of  his 
vision. 

William  FaiDAT, 
President,    University    of    North    Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
•  •  •  •  » 

With  the  passing  of  Amos  Johuson,  family 
physicians  both  In  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  United  States  has  lost  Its 
finest  spokesman.  For  many  long  years  Amos 
has  been  an  active  family  physician  and 
spokesman  for  the  family  doctors  In  North 
Carolina  to  the  medical  school,  to  the  legis- 
lature, spokesman  for  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  FamUy  Physicians,  to  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  HEW.  In  his  many  duties  as 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy. 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Family  Practice,  and  as  the 
Washington  representative  for  the  American 
Academy,  he  probably  more  than  any  one 
person  has  infiuenced  the  revival  of  family 
medicine  in  the  legislative  trends.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  but  Jtever  fc«-- 
gotten. 

George  T.  Wolvf.  M.D., 
Director,  Family  Practice  Cenier,  .Voacs 
H.  Cone  Memorial  Hof^piUtl,  Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Yes,  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  particu- 
larly those  who  knew  him  well,  will  miss  bo 
many  tilings  that  he  did  as  he  cast  a  spell 

He  probably  worked  harder  than  anyone 
v.e  might  know  as  he  fronted  for  the  family 
doctor  who  has  such  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
Prom  the  small  town  of  Garland.  North 
Carolina,  his  booming  voice  has  been  heard 
ui  the  Congressional  Halls  in  Washington 
v.liere  he  stood  so  broad  and  tall  and  spoke 
of  the  goals  of  the  family  physician  and  the 
many  needs  which  we  have.  He  pointed  out 
to  those  who  wotUd  listen  that  all  things  In 
medicine  were  not  bad. 

Tee.  he  was  a  great  one  and  he  wa-?  loved 
by  us  all. 

Cabl  B.  Hall,  M.D., 
PresiOent-Elect,  American  Acadcvn/  of 
Family  Physicians. 


The  dedication  of  an  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Practitioner  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Amos  John- 
son is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  him  and  to 
the  contributions  be  made  to  the  cause  of 
Family  Practice  In  NMtb  Oat<^na  and  na- 
tionally. I  deeply  appreciate  this  <^portunlty 
to  recognize  publicly  these  contributions  and 
to  honor  his  memory  for  the  future  genera- 
tions of  family  physicians  who  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  devotion  and  hard  work  to 
reinstate  Family  Practice  in  ova  medical  care 
system. 

Amos  Johnson  was  a  rare  Individual,  rep- 
resenting an  unustial  combination  of  talents 
and  attributes — all  of  wliich  be  brought  into 
successful  focus  as  he  struggled  and  fought 
for  years  to  reverse  the  tide  of  medical  spe- 
cialization. It  Is  due  to  bis  perseverance  and 
leadersb^,  bis  wlUlngneas  to  take  on  "the 
establishment,"  his  state  and  national  poUtl- 
cal  savvy  and  ability  to  gain  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  political  and  medical  decision- 
makers, and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  his 
personal  example  as  a  skilled  and  caring 
family  physician  that  Family  Practice  today 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  regaining  its 
rightful  place  In  American  medicine. 

Almost  eleven  years  ago,  Amos  demon- 
strated his  readiness  to  fight  for  a  cause  that 
many  of  bis  colleagues  in  the  hierai'chy  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  bitterly  opposed. 
He  publicly  and  vigorously  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  school  at  East  Caro- 
lina University.  Amos  saw  the  need  for  an- 
other medical  school  In  North  Carolina,  a 
schotd  that  wotild  emphasize  Family  Practice 
In  Its  ciuTiculum  and  In  Its  pbUoet^by  of 
medical  education.  His  out^ioken  support 
was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  what  he 
believed  in — for  Family  Practice,  not  against 
other  disciplines  or  other  medical  schocds. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  while  doing  all  with- 
in his  power  to  help  East  Carolina,  he  fought 
Just  as  hard  to  get  state  funds  for  our  two 
private  medical  schools  and  the  funds  needed 
to  expand  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Chapel 
Hill.  ^ 

With  the  successful  achievement  of  his 
major  goals  during  these  past  few  vears,  a 
lesser  man  than  Amos  Johnson  probably 
would  have  rested  on  bis  laurels.  Not  Amos! 
He  continued  his  active  rural  practice  as  well 
as  his  efforts  to  enhance  and  to  strengthen 
his  beloved  Family  Practice.  He  maintained 
his  significant  contacts  In  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  and  in  Congress  and  kept 
the  concept  of  family  medicine  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  our  pcdltlcal  leaders.  Similar 
Involvements  continued  with  the  state  and 
national  medical  societies,  especially  those 
directly  concerned  with  FamUy  Practice. 

Dr.  Amos  Johnson  was  truly  a  great  man, 
a  great  physician,  and  a  great  leader.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us.  We  at  East 
Carolina  will  do  all  within  oiu-  power  to  in- 
sure that  his  dreams  for  this  School  of  Medi- 
cine— the  School  that  he  helped  to  conceive 
aud  that  he  Uved  to  see  brought  to  fnUtion— 
are  realized. 

1*0  W.  Jenkins, 
Chancellor,  East  Carolina   Universiti/. 

Greenville,  N.C.  27834. 
•  •  •  »  » 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Tar  Heel 
Pr,%ctitioner  is  planning  a  memorial  issue  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Johnson,  whose 
passing  was  motimed  by  so  many  and  whose 
coutrlbtitlon  to  health  care  delivery  and  to 
Family  Practice  in  our  State  and  Nation  was 
so  great. 

Dr.  Amos  Johnson  was  a  dedicated,  highly 
respected  and  responsible  leader  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  His  articulate  voice  was  heard 
In  the  high  counsels  of  our  land  concerning 
the  health  and  well  being  of  the  American 
people. 

He  was  a  real  leader— not  afraid  to  speak 
otit  when  the  situation  called  for  it,  not 


afraid  to  press  bard  for  those  things  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  medical  science  and 
to  our  people. 

In  so  many  ways,  Dr.  Johnson  contributed 
so  very  much   to  the  advancement  of  the 
quality  of  Ufe  for  all  Americans. 
He  will  long  be  remembered. 

L.  H.  Fountain. 
Cowjrress  of  tlie  United  States, 

Washington.  D.C. 
•  •  *  •  • 

It  Is  with  great  humUlty  and  deep  sorrow 
that  I  take  pen  In  band  to  write  this  letter 
of  tribute  to  Amos  Johnson.  In  bis  passing 
the  American  Academy  of  Family  PbyBieiaBs, 
the  American  Board  of  FamUy  Practice,  orga- 
nized medicine  In  all  its  aspects,  and  famUy 
physicians  everywhere  have  lost  a  great 
leader. 

Dr.  Johnson  with  his  skill  guided  the 
Academy  In  1964.  65  and  66 — years  which 
were  critical  In  the  formulation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  specialty  of  family  practice. 
As  a  pioneer  member  of  the  Board  of  FamUv 
Practice  and  later  lt«  president,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  dignity  and  maturation 
of  that  body  as  the  guardian  of  the  standards 
of  excellence  of  the  specialty.  Even  at  tbw 
time  of  his  death  he  was  playing  a  leading 
role  Ui  the  funding  of  graduate  educaUon 
programs  through  his  activities  as  a  Wash- 
ington Consultant  and  Legislative  Commis- 
sion member  of  the  Academy. 

Surely  this  man's  guiding  hand  and 
tbougbtfiU  counsel  has  been  everywhere  pres- 
ent in  the  major  transition  of  oiu-  specialty 
during  the  past  20  yean. 

He  will  be  triUy  missed  as  our  leader  bene- 
factor and  friend. 

Hebbebt  a.  Holden,  M.D., 
President,  American  Academy  of  Familit 
Physicians,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

• 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Amos  Johnson 
and  not  think  of  FamUy  Practice  .  .  .  where 
It  has  been  and  where  it  Is  gohig.  In  hhn 
one  can  see  clearly  the  transition  from  small 
town  general  practitioner  to  an  established 
specialist  hi  Family  Practice  with  co-equal 
status  with  any  of  the  other  traditional  med- 
ical specialists.  Embodied  in  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  this  unique  man  was  all  that  was 
good  of  General  Practice  as  a  country  doctor 
m  solo  practice  combhied  with  a  vision  of 
aU  that  the  Family  Physician  of  tomorrow 
wUl  become  as  he  continues  to  gahi  stature 
as  a  true  specialist  iu  academic  and  profes- ' 
sional  circles. 

The  haUmark  of  his  career  Is  that  he  never 
rested  on  past  accomplishments  however 
signficaut  those  accomplishments  appeared 
to  be.  His  gtUdhig  hand  helped  to  formulate 
puicles  that  made  the  Academy  of  General 
Practice  a  strong  organization  and  made  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  re- 
spected by  the  rest  of  the  medlcai  profession 
and  the  public  alUce.  He  was  a  guardian  at 
the  birth  of  the  new  qiecialty  of  FamUy 
Practice.  His  strong  support  along  with  many 
other  capable  national  leaders  helped  Family 
Practice  through  Its  infancy  stage  and  Into 
a  fuU-grown  specialty.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  specialty  he  loecame  closely  identified 
with  the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice 
whose  criteria  for  exceUence  and  "insistence 
on  quality  of  those  certified  in  this  speclult  v 
has  assured  its  perpetuation. 

A  man  of  rare  political  awarene.ss.  Amos 
Johnson  was  a  keen  and  asiute  poUtician  He 
was  equally  at  home  with  leaders  in  the 
United  States  Congress  or  the  Congress  of 
Delegates  of  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians.  In  either  place,  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  bis  views,  the  leadens 
listened  to  and  respected  his  opinion.  This  In- 
deed was  his  greatest  strength.  His  political 
insight  and  Judgment  kept  him  in  the  center 
of  what  wafc  hapi)enlng  in  the  Academy,  the 
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American  Board  of  Family  Physicians,  and 
tfe«  daiwtoiM— Bt  o<  Bev  ttroate  la  tit*  d«- 
UwiT  at  keattk  can  hx  UHm  ao«atty. 

He  was  the  perpetual  friend  mt  Hm  mMllcal 
student.  It  Is  jBofeaJUy  fair  to  My  ttat  no 
one  in  tbe  hlstavy  el  oior  pvafeaahm  conttniNd 
for  such  a  Long  ttaw  to  eajtoy  popularity  with 
student  as  dkl  till*  man  firam  Ga^rland, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  rarely  at  a  national 
meeting  wben  tkere  wasn't  a  student  in  his 
company.  He  was  constantly  sought  after  as 
a  speaker  at  any  medical  student  fonnn.  He 
wui  temulu  a  role  model,  pw  exeeUenee.  for 
st«dent«»  lealdeata^  and  pmelleaic  rtmOy 
Phy&lclans.  We  honor  him  most  by  contlna- 
Ing  the  week  that  be  has  given  bis  lUe  to  .  .  . 
the  egtahiUhment  of  a  Family  Pnetiee  as  a 
completely  equal  discipline  of  m^Mrtn^  tn 
U«  rightful  place  In  the  health  caxw  deli««zy 
system.  We  are  grateful  to  you  Amos,  and 
we'll  miss  yon  tnmendously. 

Jaiais  O.  Jems.  MJ>^ 
lUrtxtor.    FcMilir     Pnaetlce     Pngruni.'. 

SAMKC,  GteenvUte,  M.C. 
•  •  •  •  » 

■J****!*  so  way  to  measure  Amos  John- 
son's Inttnenc*  on  family  practice  In  Amer- 
ica, for  Amos,  was  that  vnlqiie  stone  thrown 
o«t  npoB  the  water,  which  casts  ever- widen- 
ing etrdes. 

rnrni  his  firs*  afflllatkm  with  the  Korth 
Carolina  chapter  tbroagh  hfs  presidency  of 
the  Amerleaa  Acadessy  of  General  Practice, 
his  terms  as  AXCA  delegate,  the  years  serred 
as  a  aBcmber  of  both  the  American  Board  of 
FamllT  Practice  and  the  Family  Hestth  Fonn- 
datlon  of  America,  Amos  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  family  doctor. 

When  we  add  to  this  his  Influence  with 
SAMA  and  his  Influence  in  the  Jegislatlvo 
halU  of  Waihtngton.  how  can  we  begin  to 
*•**»*»*• — ta  tBrme  of  numbers  produced  or 
residencies  established  what  this  one  man 
did? 

It  was  enoa^  to  know  that  ^rtien  a  prob- 
lem existed,  there  was  a  spedal  man  wlw  ap- 
swered  the  call  for  help  in  one  of  two  ways: 
"My  friend,  ru  walk  the  halls  for  yon,"  or 
"I^t  not  your  heart  be  Uoubled  .  .  ." 

American      medicine      will     mi^     Amos 
Johnson. 
Xamlly  practice  viU  miss  Amoa  Jobascn, 
and  I  will  miiis  Amos  Johnson. 

Jvuus  Mirw4r>8ow.  iljf^ 
Prejildent.  FawtOjt  Health  r<mmdmtion. 
of  Atneric*,  Past  Pretidemt.  Anerieera 
Academy  o/  General  Practkx.  Foley. 
Ala. 
•  •  •  •  • 

AU  At  us  h«*  at  Academy  headquarters 
were  meet  saddened  by  the  new*  of  Dr.  Asms 
Johnson's  death.  I  enwslder  U  a  privilege  to 
prq;Mure  •  letter  to  be  Ineorpanrted  into  your 
upcoming  nssBiorlal  Issue  to  Dr.  JohmoD.  I 

hope  I  can  make  it  reflective  of  the  loss  we  all 
feel  deeply. 

Amee  Johnson  truly  was  a  giant  of  the 
Amertran  medical  profeartoa.  He  was  a  leader 
of  that  select  band  of  Academy  statesmen 
who  conceived  the  specialty  of  famOy  practice 
and  fought  for  It  through  seemingly  insuper- 
able adversity  to  the  realHy  of  a  certifying 
board,  an  acadcmlo  base  and  the  growing 
sUtue  tt  now  emoyeL  Tbey  were  the  ptoneoe 
who  found  "the  gap  la  the  moontafeis"  and 
bttUt  a  new  health  ears  vehicle.  Their  prod- 
uct yet  m*y  rsroIotloniBe  health  care  In  the 
TTnited  States,  to  the  adTsntage  of  every 
Citizen. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  coiurage  and  a 
man  of  wisdom  but,  above  all,  he  was  a  "•'jh^ 
of  vision.  Re  saw  clearly  what  needed  to  be 
done  to  revitalize  family  health  care  t^-ng 
ixfore  moat  of  his  own  colleagnea.  hij  cour- 
age was  evidenced  In  the  t^mtt^^ig^i^  y^j  ^^ 
fought  for  his  Tlslon.  Hla  — «r1.^TB  me  dl^ 
played  try  his  Inrtatence  on  and  psrsenal  la- 
Tolvemeut  In  uaderglrdlng  tlw  pieduet  at 
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bis  vision  and  coiurage  with  a  soIK 
base  pKMMed  by  fsderal  support. 

He  wae  wtoe,  teo,  In  that  he 
thtaigs  worked.  Ob  was  a  emisw 
tieal  poMiclWQ.   Hie  appvoaeb  . 
elaarie  definition  of  polities :  The 
ting  things  done. 

Amos  Johnson  was  energetic  __ 
the  true  Ctouthemer's  sense  ot  ttmt 
It  cSeetivtiy  and  efficiently,  nevei 
It  to  use  him  or  to  upset  his  aim 
ner  In  which  be  cooccptnalized 
have  heard  him  say  more  than  _ 
hurry.  Itll  be  there  when  we  get 
piled  was  the  admonition,  ".  .  .  ai 
in  better  sh^ie  to  deal  with  it." 

Dr.  Johnson  knew  the  freat  and 
gitaX  on  Capitol  HiU.  More  impot 
knew  him.  And  they  respected  his  _. 
of  oigamaed  medicine,  his  concer  i 
health  of  Americans  and  his  ]    " 
In  the  final  analysis,  these  c 
ahled  him  to  move  easily  and  . 
most  skeptical   of   all    worlds, 
QJC. 

Amos  Johnson  was  unique.  Th< 
him  wUl  not  pass  our  way  again, 
who  knew  him  wlQ  miss  him  in 
cial  way. 

Rocks  
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Academy 
Karuas  City,  Mo. 


North  Carolina  has  Tost  not  onli 
.■standing  physician,  but  in  all  respe^ 
oltlzen  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Amos 
While  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
nor.  Dr.  Johnson  was  invalxiable  to 
adviser  on  health  affairs  generaHy, 
tlcnhtrly  family  practice  In  the  r 
sections  ot  onr  State.  His  interests 
and  varied  end  he  was  an  able  . 
any  cause  which  contrHntted  to 
welfare  of  the  State.  He  will  be  sore 
Dan  K.  Moa 
Supreme   Court,   State  of 
luKt,  Raleiffft,  ff.C. 
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AMOr;  JOHNSOK — THE  UAI-PY  W 

Amos  was  larger  tbiua  life.  It  la 
believe  he  Is  gone.  His  handsome 
pietieuce  filled  the  room  when  h< 
and  for  me  he  epitomised  all  I 
Southern  professianai  elegance.  \. 
the  podium  at  some  va»t  national 
or  relaxing  on  the  poo-ch  in  the  mc 
near  hla  beloved  lake,  Amos  ooitld 
audience  enraptured   as  he  aired  _ 
on  medicine,  on  p<dltlGs  and  on  th4 
life.  Amos  was  a  successful  man,  lov^d 
family,  his  patient*  and  his  friends; 
cated  hU  life  to  them  lu  return.  Bu., 
all,  Amos  was  always  worth  llsteuii  g 
presented   his  Ideas  In  deeeptlvel 
terms,  were  they  his  views  on  the 
of  patlenta  or  the  handling  of  i 
plex  medico-pollUeal  problem.  His  . 
philosophies  were   wise  and   fair, 
mensely  valuable  product  of  a 
toteJligeuce.    None    of    the    cou- 
country-doctors  written  about  In  , 
ture  outshone  Amoe  when  it  came, 
dedication  and  effort  on  t>eha]f  of 
tlents  or  fortitude  and  fierce  iiitegr 
It  came  to  supporting  what  he  believed 
true.  That  night,  seven  years  ago, 
rived  and  naive  to  the  American 
fortunate  it  was  for  me  at  the 
Chiqiel  Hin  when  we  first  met  at  , 
meeting  of  the  Academy  leaders  and 
School   administration   to  discuss 
posed  new  department  of  family 
VJKXJ.  Amos  domlaated  the 
•ftsv  appropriate  catechism  Z  won 
pnxval  and  from  ttere  on  out  his 
varemlitlng.  effective  and 
talnlng  as  we  proceeded  on  the  up 
ef  ^ttaMtrthlng  family  medldBc  la 
Our  happiest  aiemortes  were  In  ead 
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homes — discussing  new  family  medic  ne 
Matlon  over  co<Dntry  breakfast  In 
after  an  eaify  morning  flight,  his 

heaping  my  plate  irith  ocrantry 

and  grtts  or  at  Sunday  afternoon 
Morgan  Creek  with  my  wife,  MySy.  v_ 
not  too  resisting  Amos  to  try  her  horn  3 
cakes. 

As  the  program  developed,  we  .,r_ 
quent  hour-long  conferences  on  the 
and  time  and  time  again  Ames's  advjce 
intervention  helped  the  program 
were   generously   funded   by   the   .,™ 
federal  governments  largely  througl 
lation  conceived  and  written  by  Am  i 
hnaUy  we  were  accredited  ftw  resldenc  r 
ing.  No  single  person  contributed 
the   establishment  of   family    mei. 
North  Caroltzia  than  did  Aaaos  and 
I  and  my   colleagues  and   the 
•serve,  are  tnily  grateful. 

When  he  knew  my  term  of  oflJce  as 
man  at  Chapel  EllI  was  Bearing  its 
acc?pted  this  with  understanding  i 
continited  support  and  until  a  few  . 
ioro  his  utimely  death  we  discussed 
tur<j  confidently  and  happily.  He  had 
his     lifetime     academic     family     n 
spreading  like  a  prairie  fire  throughv, 
land — no  longer  was  he  a  voice  cryini 
wUdeniess.  The   first  of   the  new  ti 
fam  Jy  doctors  were  being  produced 
new  residency  programs  and  were  be 
to  settle  In  practice  where  they  were 
Many  futm-e  communities  win  Have 
be  thankful  for  to  this  great  and  \ 
man.  Dr.  Johnson  ot  Garland,  North 
If  it  were  for  family  metfcine  no 
ever  too  great  nor  any  Journey  unr.^ 
He  often  dipped  deeply  into  his  own 
when  no  budget  was  identifiable 
urgf nt  expenditure  to  further  or  protfcct 
cause  of  family  medicine.  In  ecli 
worde  of   Wordsworth,   it  can   be 
sought  no  personal  reward,  he  foniid 
caaLToirt  lu  himself  and  in  his  cans 
while  the  mortal   mist   is  gathering 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heavei 
plaur^;  This  Is  the  happy  warrier; 
•=o  It  was  with  Amjs. 

ROBEKT  SatrrH,  M.D. 
Professor  and  Cliaimian,  Departs  u 
of   PaiiHty   PraeHee,    Uirtvertit » 
North  CaroHua.  Cfiapel  Bin,  1^. 

• 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  contrtlJute  t.> 
khls  isstw  of  the  Tar  Heel  Practitione  •  com- 
memorataig  Dr.  Amoe  Johnson.  Manj  of  us 
who  were  Invcdved  la  the  redlrectk  n  and 
rcorlenutlon  of  the  Student  America]  Med- 
ical Association  In  the  late  1960*5  towards 
concerns  about  patient  care,  geographi  3  mal- 
dlstributlon  of  healtai  manpower,  ph  ■slcian 
ovei-speclalizatlon,  and  the  relev 
health  professions  education  for  f 
primary  care  practice  drew  nmch  of 
port  and  encouragement  from  Amos.  .^ 
.spoken  leadership  in  the  development 
family  medicine  movement  showed 
one  man  could  stUl  be  inauentlal  in  „ 
basic  changes  In  medical  education  sw 
tlce.  His  example  encouraged  many 
and  young  physlclan,»  to  work  withfe 
system  ratlier  tdum  outside  of  It.  Tft 
peraonal  tutelage,  many  of  us  began 
derstand  the  legislative  proeeae  at  th. 
era!  level  and  to  acquire  skins  in 
wont  towards  change  in  healO)  ^ 
health  professions  education.  For  me, 
sidcred  Amos  primarily  a  teacher 
friend.  He  sp«kt  time  with  me  and  ny 
always  diowing  a  sincere  interest  in 
diate  problems  and  futore  directleiit, 
last  contact  with  htm  was  a  cbiy  last 
ber  which  he  and  I  spent  In  the  Sen- 
House  Office  Buildiagaw  walking  those 
that  he  knew  so  veU  and  vlsMa^ 
congressmen,  not  foe  any  ipi  inii  ^ 
but  Just  for  keeping  up-to-date.  He 
unlqrje  and  gifted  human  being  and  totiched 
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the  lives  of  many  persons.  It  will  not  be  the 
sntao  without  him. 

DAVm  A.  KiNDiG,  M.D..  Ph.D., 
JCcpiity  Director.  Bureau  of  Health. 
Manpower  Department  of  HEW. 
Former  President,  Student  American 
Medical  Association.  I!i67-1968,  Be- 
tliesda,  Md. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  very  hard  to  put  into  words  the 
ndmiration  and  respect  I  had  for  the  late 
Dr.  Amos  Johnson.  I  was  out  of  the  State 
v.-lien  I  heard  the  sad  news. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  spent  many  hours  to- 
gelher  talking  about  what  we  could  do  to 
aid  the  family  practice  specialty  here  In 
North  Carolina.  In  fact,  in  1J»69  it  was 
through  Dr.  Johnson's  encouragement  that 
I  introduced  legislation  that  created  the  De- 
partment of  Family  Practice  at  the  medical 
school  at  XJNd-Chapel  HiU. 

He  Hras  a  person  who  expressed  hi.i  opinions 
openly  without  fear  but  with  respect.  His 
services  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only  to 
Ills  patients  but  to  the  medical  profession 
and  particularly  to  those  who  involve  them- 
selves in  the  family  practice  specialty.  I  Com- 
mend the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians  in  honoring  Dr.  Amos  Johnson. 
He  was  a  dear  personal  lrie»\d  and  I  shall 
miss  him  greatly. 

John  T.  HtNLrv, 
President  Pro   Tempore.  Senate,  K.C. 

General   Assembly.   Ruleiph,   N.c. 
c  «  •  •  • 

Your  letter  of  April  2S  was  received  by 
me  yesterday.  I  am  privileged  t<i  sisbmit  the 
following  in  regards  to  Amos  Johiison: 

The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Amos  Johnson 
came  as  a  shock  to  all  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. As  a  leader  in  the  Academv  of  Fam- 
ily Practice,  North  Carolina  Medicine,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  John- 
sou's  passing  leaves  a  real  vacuum  and  a 
place  most  difficult  to  fill. 

His  leadership  as  a  citizen  and  as  an 
American — ^hls  Impact  and  influence  in  the 
American  Medical  Association  House  of  Del- 
egates, its  Council  and  Committee  acti^-ities 
V.  ill  be  truly  missed. 

IklALCOLM  C.  TODD,  M.D.. 
President.  American  Medicitl  A.''Soclii- 
tion.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

<  0  *  t  t 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of 
your  great  loss.  I  have  always  regarded  Amos 
OS  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  health  field. 
He  had  no  peer  in  his  efforts  to  bring  quality 
health  care  to  rural  America.  I  shaU  miss 
his  advice  and  counsel,  and  most  of  all,  his 
friendship.  Our  thoughts  and  pravers  are 
with  j'ou. 

Paul  G.  Roger.s, 
Vs.  vuifress.  Wufhinpton,  D.C. 

There  Is  no  way  that  I  can  adequately  ex- 
press my  own  personal  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Amos  Johnson.  He  was  a  longtime 
friend  with  whom  I  have  shared  many  happy 
occasions.  He  was  a  citizen  who  possessed 
the  kind  of  dedication  that  inspired  aU  who 
were  prlvUeged  to  be  associated  with  him. 
And  he  brought  to  his  profession  the  noble 
combination  of  competence,  compassion 
sacrifice,  and  love  for  his  feUovmian. 

He  was,  m  every  way.  one  of  Natiu-e's 
Koblemen. 

To  say  that  I  shall  miss  him— that  I  al- 
ready miss  him— Is  a  woeful  understatement 
But  I  am  thankful  that  he  graced  my  Ufe 
by  being  my  friend,  and  permitting  me  to  be 
"is.  Truly,  he  left  this  world,  and  his  great 
profession,  far  better  than  he  found  it. 

I  commend  Tar  Heel  Practitioner  for  dedi- 
cating this  month's  pages  to  him  as  a  me- 
morial issue,  and  1  appreciate  the  privUege 
of  being  allowed  to  supply  this  expression 


of  love  and  affection  for  a  very  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Jessb  Hixics. 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
•  •  •  •  • 

All  of  us  are  profoundly  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Amos  Johnson. 

His  contribution  to  North  Carolina  is  well- 
known,  but  perhaps  North  Carolinians  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  great  impact  he  had 
on  health  care  in  this  country  at  the  national 
level.  He  was  a  regular  witness  before  our 
Health  Subcommittee  in  Washington  and 
was  always  listened  to  with  great  respect.  In 
addition,  every  member  of  the  SubccHnmit- 
tee  had  a  warm  personal  affection  fat  him. 

He  did  more  than  any  one  man  to  promote 
the  necessity  of  Family  Practice.  The  {H-og- 
ress  that  has  been  made  in  this  area  through- 
out the  country  is  due  in  large  part  to  this 
one  man's  tireless  effm-ts. 

Dr.  Amos  Johnson  will  always  be  remem- 
l)ered  as  the  father  of  Family  Practice  In  this 
country.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  memorial. 

RiCHASDSON  PBETEB, 

V.S.  Congress.  Washington.  DjC. 
«  •  •  •  • 

AuIUS    JOHKSON    PtNO    Est.VKI.ISIICD 

ChunceUor  Leo  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Amos 
Johnson  at  a  recent  meeting  In  Greenville  ai 
Kast  Carolina  University  annoimced  the 
establishment  of  the  "Amos  Neill  Johnson 
Memorial  Fund  for  Family  Practice." 

The  intent  of  this  fund  will  be  to  help  sup- 
port the  new  department  of  Family  Practice 
at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  East  CaroUna 
University.  While  this  fund  will  provide  gen- 
eral support,  one  of  the  goals  will  »>e  to  estab- 
lish a  Chair  of  Family  Medicine. 

All  members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians  and  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians  will  be  asked 
to  contribute  to  this  fmid  and  will  receive 
appropriate  recognition. 

Contributions  may  be  maUed  to:  The  Amos 
Neill  Johnson  Memorial  Fund,  Division  of 
Health  Affairs,  East  Carolina  University. 
Greenville,  North  Carolina  27834. 

(All  contributions  will  be  tax  exempt.) 

I  send  my  deepest  sympathy.  The  nation 
is  in  debt  to  Amos  for  his  many  contributions 
to  medical  care  to  a  depth  only  a  few  can  un- 
derstand. We  are  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  Amos. 

Vernon  E.  Wh-son,  M.D., 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
'  *  «  «  * 

Doctor  Amos  Johnson's  contribution  to 
Family  Practice  is  Incalculable.  Of  course,  it 
began  and  ended  with  his  patients.  But  It  was 
his  interest  in  providing  better  medicine  that 
led  him  to  the  presidency  of  both  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice.  And  this  con- 
cern for  his  patients  and  his  profession  was 
evident  throughout  his  seven  years  of  service 
in  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates.  I  knew  him 
there  as  a  forceful  leader  whose  efforts  were 
always  directly  related  to  patient  care.  His 
devotion  and  his  (pinions  have  become  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  record  of  organized  medi- 
cine. 

James  H.  Sammoks,  MJD., 
Executive     Vice     President.     American 
Medical  Association.  Chicago,  ill. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ROLL  CALL 

Ml.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  seniority  system  is  not  what  it  once 
was,  most  of  us  in  the  Congress  continue 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  long 
and  loyal  service  on  Cwltol  Hill. 

The  newspaper.  Roll  Call,  Is  now 
marking  its  20th  anniversarj.'.  and  it 


hideed  has  seniority  over  mo.st  of  us  in 
this  Congress. 

Roll  Call  has  become  an  important 
communications  llnic  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
it  has  served  to  build  a  feeling  of  'com- 
munity" among  those  who  work  in  tlie 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  extending  cf»n- 
gratulations  to  Roll  Call  on  this,  its  2(»tU 
anniversary. 


CORRUPTION  IN  THE  GRAIN 
TRADE— Vn 

Ml.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  repoi-ts 
of  corruption  practices  in  and  around 
the  gram  trade  literally  are  flooding  tlie 
wires. 

On  June  14,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  one  Government  agent 
working  for  the  Inspector  General's  Of- 
fice in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  rebuffed  when  he  tried  to  bring  alle- 
gations of  fraud  to  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  In  fact,  the  Times  cites  a 
memorandum  by  a  superior  official  op- 
posing an*'  attempt  by  the  Government 
agent  to  talk  to  a  U.S.  attorney  looking 
Into  a  later  charge.  What  this  agent 
found  ia  1972  is  what  we  are  confront- 
ing now — misgrading.  grain  company 
purchases  of  "sample-grade"  grain,  al- 
legedly used  for  blending  witli  higher 
quality  grain,  and  falsifying  of  certifi- 
cation docimients.  Since  1964,  the  New 
York  Times  indicates  that  the  giain  di- 
vision within  USDA  showed  a  list  of  95 
proposed  cases  for  hivestigation.  The 
fu-st  case  goes  back  to  July,  1964  and  in- 
volves the  certification  of  a  siiip  carrying 
grain  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Fed- 
eral  inspection  agents  in  the  field  are 
reported  to  have  expressed  a  sense  of 
fnistration  over  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  cases  referred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment were  rejected  for  prosecution. 

In  a  subsequent  article,  the  New  York 
Times  disclosed  that  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  in  USDA  did  a  lengthy  re- 
port in  1972  indicating  that  the  grain  di- 
vision was  failing  to  do  its  job.  The  prob- 
lems raised  In  the  report  included  the 
failure  to  report  contaminated  grain  to 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
absence  of  a  safety  code  for  employees  " 
exposed  to  health  hazards,  and  open- 
ended  regulations  concerning  the  blend- 
ing of  foreign  materials  and  bad  grain 
with  high  quality  grain. 

These  problems  largely  have  gone  un- 
attended. But  even  more  disconcerting  Is 
the  ^parent  effort  on  tlie  part  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  discourage  any  con- 
structive Initiative  in  this  area.  Further- 
more, the  Times  indicated  that  new  in- 
structions to  Inspectors  in  the  field  weie 
held  up  because  of  the  objections  of  an 
organization  which  principally  represents 
the  large  grain  exporting  corporations. 

■nUs  Is  disturbing  but,  unfortunately, 
not  surprising  news.  Tlie  Subcommittee 
on  Multinational  Corporations  is  under- 
taking an  investigation  of  the  grain  trade 
and  has  received  Indications  that  the  en- 
tire system  is  tilted  in  favor  of  the  large 
companies.  In  addition,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  will 
open  hearings  on  Thursday  aimed  at 
getting  t»  the  heart  of  the  problems  in 
tlie  U.S.  gi-ain  inspection  system. 
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Two  otlier  articles  i-ecently  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  ra]«e  further 
important  questions  which  need  answer- 
ing. On«  dlsciiases  the  nitltlnational 
structure  of  the  big  grain  traders,  partie- 
iilarly  the  extoit  to  which  they  are  ver- 
tically integrated  worldwide.  Equally  Im- 
i>orUnt  is  the  use  these  multinational'} 
make  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries  for 
.irtificial  transactions  to  circumvent  Our 
o-An  e:;po!t  control  laws.  Another  article 
disi:u.s.ses  tlie  technique  that  the  large 
t'Jevator.i  use  to  blend  foreign  material 
Tvitli  high  gi-ade  grain.  This  degradation 
of  quality  may  not  even  be  Illegal  under 
present  U.S.  standards.  But  one  thing  1« 
certain — such  practices  are  extremely 
profitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
ttiat  these  and  other  articles  on  the  sub- 
jects I  have  discussed  be  piinted  in  the 
Rrokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

iPram  ttie  Des  Moines  Register,  Jnne  13, 1976} 

On.  Srnjf-R,  Fctmfs  FVarnD  ijf  Giwiv  SHrs> 

(By  Jamrs  Rlsser) 

New  Orleans,  La.— PetToteum  fumes  aud 
sludge  hare  been  discovered  ta  the  hold  of  a 
tanker  that  already  Has  been  loaded  with 
$lJi  milUon  vortli  oi  wheat  to  b*  shipped  to 
Egypt  xmder  the  UJS.  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Aathorttlea  have  blocked  further  loading 
of  the  u-T  Porto,  which  Is  docked  at  the 
Con  linen tdl  Grain  Co.  elevator  here,  while 
they  Uy  to  pinpoint  reopoufilblllty  for  the 
Incident  and  determine  whether  the  wheat 
iias  been  eootamlnatcd  beyond  use. 

The  Bgyptiaa  goverument  wante  to  mill 
the  wheat  Into  flenar  for  buman  conetintp- 
ttra.  tost  Inapecton  ct  the  VS.  Agrlc\iItiiM 
Departna^aVa  Grain  Division  field  office  aay 
tests  on  the  wheat  show  il  contains  a  strong 
petroJeiun  odor. 


TBaSATCNS    TO   ECB 

I)i  the  meantime,  the  various  parties  to 
the  grain  transaction  ave  arguing  about  who 
is  to  blame.  The  ship  «^p«-aM.  Nikolas  Pa- 
gonis,  u  threatening  to  sue  the  VS.  govern- 
ment and  others  Involved  becaizse.  he  says, 
the  partly  loaded  ship  hs  listiiig  badly  and 
may  suffer  damage  to  its  boilers  and  other 
inaehhMry. 

Ofldeto  el  the  Agrtcultara  Department'^ 
Foreign  Agricultural  Serviee  (PAS).  whlGb 
operates  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  have 
been  unable  to  resolve  the  dispute  despite  a 
series  of  meettngs. 

Beeords  of  the  Grain  Division  field  office 
Iwre  tliev  that  ftetween  May  M  and  June  a, 
the  rotxo  was  refused  a  certtfleaSe  of  eleanU- 
ne^  at  least  seven  separate  times  because 
of  petKAeum  fumee. 

The  inspactlona  were  perfonaed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade, 
who  check  grain  ships  for  eleaxklinesa  and 
also  Inspect  and  erade  export  grain. 
STSONG  ODon 

TTuder  federal  law.  such  luspectioika  are 
conducted  by  persons  who  must  have  a  li- 
cense from  the  AgricQlture  Department  but 
who  are  employed  by  prtvate  ageRcic;  such 
as  the  Board  ef  TRule  here. 

Ob  May  16.  gnin  dlvJsSon  personnel  wh.) 
.supervise  the  work  ef  the  liceaaed  prtvate 
iu^iectors  went  to  the  ship  and  toaxt  "a 
very  bad  petroleusa  odor — so  strong  that  a 
perboa  could  b4  overcome  by  the  funMe," 
said  Harlan  It.  Byau,  grain  division  field  office 
::.upervUor  here. 

Thus,  the  Porto  was  uoable  to  begin  load- 
ing the  saSjOeo-boilMI  wheat  shipment.  Bow- 
ever,  on  ^one  »,  fbe  Board  of  Trade  Inspec- 


tors   concluded    that    the    ship 
cleaned  sufficiently  and  issued  it  a  .. 
stating  that  it  waa  acjeptable  for 
with  grain. 

Loading  began  on  June  3.  On  Jum 
■550.000  bushels  of  wheat  aboard,  a 
Trade  sampler  discovered  some  "sovu 
in    the   Continental   elevator, 
srain  divisiou  records. 

HALXZB    L-JADrNU 

ITiO    inspector    Immediately   or 
).>ading  stopped  so  that  he  eouM  __ 
whether  any  of  the  sour  grain  hac 
aboard  the  ship.  Apparently  none  ha( 
clambering  around  on  top  of  the  i 
ready  loakded,  the  Inspector  detjctcc! 
petroleum  odor. 

Ryan  and  another  grain  diTlsion 
.vent  en  the  ship  with  a  Board  of  . 
''pectoT,  took  probe  samples  of  ttii 
and  found  It  contained  a  petroleuji 
The  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  then 
to  inspect  and  grade  any  more  of  th 
to  be  loaded,  on  grounds  the  oil  odo 
Impair  the  quality  of  the  grain. 

Ryan  said  the  walls,  beams  and  . 
tiie  top  part  of  the  ship's  tank^  ar 
witli  oil  sludge,  apparently  from  a 
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Tiie  oa  probably  was  not  visible  to  the 
inspector  when  tlie  ship  was  empty,  Picaxtse 
the  bottom  part  ef  the  tanks  be  1  been 
cleared,  and  access  to  the  top  portloi  of  the 
tanks  was  partly  loaded  so  that  the  Inspec- 
tor could  walk  on  top  of  the  loade  1  praln 
and  examine  tlie  top  pait  of  tlie  hoi  I,  Tty&a 
believes. 

Weather  conditions  also  play  a  par 
formation  of  the  oil  fumes,  .said 

cool  days,  the  fvunes  may  not  be 

But  on  a  warm  day.  ulth  tlie  sun  bea  '. 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  any  oil  residvi  i 
\ip  and  emits  strong  fumes,  he  said. 

Captain   Pagonis   contends  his  , 
clean  and  that  the  problem  is  in  th« 
itaelf.  He  has  refused  to  sign  papers 
lug  the  wheat  already  loaded  aud 
move  his  ship  from  Continental's 

A  Continental  otticial  In  New  Yofk 
said  the  wheat  is  of  good  quality.  a|id 
the    company    is    begttming    legal 
against  ihe  ship  captain. 

CHARTEn  BY  EGTPT 

The  Porto,  a  Greek  flagship,  •was  cliirt^r^:d 
•oy  Egypt  to  transport  the  wheat. 

Continental  cannot  get  paid  for  tli( 
until  the  captain  accepts  it.  The 
is  scheduled  to  receive  $2  niilllou 
Agriculture  Department  for  the  entire 
000-bushel  shipment. 

TTie    Agriculture    Department, 
■semig  the  wheat  to  Egypt,  Is  to  be 
the  Egyptians   through   a   long-ten  t 
sgreemeiit  under  Title  I  of  the 
Peace  legtslatlou. 

Arthur  ^ead,  assistant  sales  manafcer  for 
FMS19  Food  for  Peace  office,  said  he  hi  s  been 
in  touch  with  representatives  of  the  Bj  yirtlan 
government  who  are  worried  that  th€  wheat 
may  not  be  usable.  "TheyYe  concern  id  and 
we're  eoncemed,**  he  said. 

Both  Continental  and  tlie  Grain  itvislon 
plan  to  run  additional  te.sts  oa  tliefoaded 
wlieat. 


!r)om   the  Dv'i  ?.Jolne.g  R.:-(,i,t»:r,  J^f^e    1.5, 

1075) 
Bir.  Gb«.iv  Expokters  SiiROUDEa  in  S^-.es', 
(By  Georse  Anthan) 

.  .  .  Our  reign.  It's  plain,  is  maiu]y|iu  the 
train."  OurgiH.  Inc..  advertisement.) 

WMunnaiON.    DjC.— A    wldriy    pu. 
ftnnouaeeiaeBt  by  the  Nixon  White 
in  1&71  that  the  VS.  had  concluded  (^. 
feed  grata  sale  to  Russia  was  greete  1 
satisfaotion  by  American  fanners 
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been  selling  coin  for  as  little  as  86 
bushel  and  were  anxious  for  the 

Later,   it   was  rcvetded   the  

grain  companies  handling  the  sale  „„ 
talned  significant  quantities  of  the  corr 
Argentina,  a  coi;ipetltor  of  the  T7.S 
port  markets. 

An  Iowa  co;-.f;rc.s^nlan  iximplained  to 
President  Nixon:  ■  f his  is  the  .wrt  of 
that  di'ivcs  lamievs  up  the  wall." 

The  incident  stm  is  recalled  by  some 
irroups  and  15  cited  as  one  rea>K>n  for 
in^  re.stivenes.g  ov<?r  reliance  by  the 
a    lew    iiiieriiatJonal    trading   cumpani^ 
handle  nio^t  aspe-.'t.s  Involvinf?  tale  of 
America's     moss     i;np«jrtant    export 
moditv-. 

Many  icp  lovenimect  official.';,  whll  • 
rending    the    present    .system,    ackncn$< 
there  is  uo  way  to  guarantee  that  the 
panics,  some  of  which  have  strcoig  i 
tl-:s,  act  In  the  best  interests  of  this 
try  aiid  its  fanners. 

The     U.S.     DepartsneiTt     of     . 
(TJSDA)  has  eiiimated  that  six  i?i 
trading  firms  control  some  90  per 
the  *il   billion-a-year  U.S.  grain 

Except  for  one  company — Cook  Indu^tri 
Inc..  of  liemphis,  Teun. — tlie  major 
are  privately  owned  and  are  recroired 
little  or  no  liiiormation  on  tliier  fii 
and  coijiorate  a.Talrs  and  activities  wi 
U.S.  government  agency. 

Thus,  the  trading  of  American  graii 
eluding  many  of  the  negotiatious  wltl 
•-•»:,!!  govern:iieiiis,  is  .slirouded  in  con 
'ial  secrecy,  v.itli  htUe  overseeing  b; 
U.S.  govermneiiv,  c:£cept  when  tlh.'s 

otTers  credit  terms  or  is  shipping  c^ 

ties  uudei-  the  Food  for  Peace  Projjram 
even  iu  tjiese  cases,  the  actual  tran.3a 
ill  mosi  casej  are  liandled  by  private 

These  giain  companies — Cook,  Continent 
Grain  Co.,  Carglll.  Inc.,  Louis  Dreyfus 
Bunge  Corp.,  and  a  few  others— will  m 
.serious  .scrutiny  during  the  next  year 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (PTC),  the 
eral   Accounting  Office    (GAO),  The 
Foreign  Relatloiiij  Commititee  and  tlie 
Agricalture  Ojmmittee. 

SUPPORT   PRE.Sl,:Ci;    STSTZat 

V/iiiJe  top  officials  at  the  USDA.  lucl 
/•tnculture    Secretary    Earl    Butz, 
.support  retention  of  the  present 
relying  oa   Uie  private  traders,  pressu 
building  for  establishment  of  a  govei 
agency  to  oversee  their  activities  and 
gotlate  overseas  grain  sales. 

"I  heai-  rumbling  out  in  the  country, 
Jerry  Rees.  executive  vice-president 

National    As.soclation    of    Wheat    C 

"They  think  they've  been  taken  in  bj 
grain  compaule.?.  It's  starting  to  bubfol  i 

oiit  there.  I  think  we're  going  to  go 

a  period  of  a  real  hard  look  at  a  state 
iiig  agency." 

Government  Investigators  are  mere 
c<2rued  aJiout  tlie  secrecy  of  the  grain 
ness. 

Ouo  PTC  official  said:   "Whether 
doing  anything  wrong  or  not.  these 
paules  are  in  such  a  vital  area  they 
be  exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  People  _ 
know  who  they  are,  how  big  they  are 
they  do  business." 

Di'.  Ronald  Kmrtson,  director  of  the  _ 
ers  Co-operative  Servlee  at  the  DSDA, 
"the  grain  busteess  is  one  at  the  most 
kinds  of  operations  there  is.  We  just 
have  a  good  picture  of  tba  whole 

A  leading  expert  in  the  field.  Bar. 
Farris.  chairman  of  the  Department  oC 
cultvu-al  Economics  at  PuarAoe  Oi^ 
said,  "We  ought  to  have  aone  way  ef  _ 
that  American  national  iBterasta  are 
served.  We  Just  dont  hava  the 

Officials  of  the  Loula  Dr^fua  Ceryw 
ashed,  for  example^  for  Eome      " 
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to  the  company's  headquarters.  Its  top  of- 
ficers, its  affiliates  and  its  transportation  and 
storage  facilities  in  the  U.S. 

Merton  Samoff,  the  company^  counsel,  re- 
ferring to  a  question  on  location  of  the  com- 
pany's U.S.  headquarters,  said,  "I'm  speaking 
from  a  New  York  number."  He  said,  "It's  not 
normally  our  policy  to  comment  to  the  me- 
dia about  oiMT  business." 

FEAB.S  E3JBABIUSSMENT 

Asked  if  Gerard  L.  Dreyfus  was  president; 
of  the  firm,  Samoa',  said,  "I  will  make  an 
exception,"  and  he  confli-med  that  Dreyfus 
heads  the  company.  Later,  Samoff  said,  "that 
mention  of  Gerard  Is  off  the  record.  I  should 
not  mention  that  he's  president.  It  might  bo 
cmbarrissiug  to  me  here." 

Officials  of  several  other  companies;  were 
freer  with  basic  Information  about  their 
firms  and  they  strongly  defend  the  present 
system,  saying  a  free  market  and  competi- 
tion among  private  traders  leads  to  higher 
returns  for  American  farmers,  fair  prices  to 
domestic  consumers  and  to  needed  export 
sales  for  the  VS. 

But,  an  Investigator  for  the  GAO.  which 
Is  probing  the  relationships  between  U-S.- 
based  grain  companies  and  their  foreign  af- 
filiates, said  this  country  "is  in  a  sense  a 
oio-man's  land  for  the  grain  trade.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  there  are  no  regulations." 

He  noted  that  Canada,  Australia.  Argen- 
tina and  the  European  Common  Uarket 
countries  have  state  grain  trading  agencies 
or  exercise  certain  controls  on  the  activities 
of  private  firms  involved  in  exporting  their 
grain. 

"All  of  these  countries  start  out  with  one 
bo'iic  purpose  in  their  grain  business— their 
national  interest  and  those  of  their  pro- 
ducers," said  an  PTC  official. 

GAO,  PTC  and  congressional  lavestigator-j 
will  attempt  to  determine  If  the  companies 
use  their  multinational  operations,  tocludhig 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  to  hifluence  UJS 
grahi  prices.  They  also  want  to  know  If 
transactions  between  the  parent  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries  can  be  used  to  conceal 
the  actual  destination  of  American  grain. 

Howard  HJort.  a  private  agricultural 
economist  here,  said,  "At  different  times  It 
may  be  a  company's  advantage  to  show  a 
bigger  inventory  at  a  subsidiary  than  at  the 
parent,  or  vice-versa.  A  year  ago.  as  crops 
turned  out  looking  vrorse,  it  looked  for  a 
vrhUe  as  if  the  government  would  take  some 
kind  of  action  to  limit  exports,  which  they 
aid.  ' 

"Now,  If  you're  an  export  firm  with  sub- 
Eldlaries,  and  you  believe  the  government 
Will  Impose  export  restrictions  by  cuttln™ 
back  each  contract,  the  obvious  answer  Is  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  your  subsldiariec." 

•'PAPEE  DEALS'* 

HJort  continued,  "let's  say  you  have  five 
muiion  tons  worth  of  contracts,  three  million 
with  ultimate  users  of  grain  and  two  miUlon 
with  your  subsidiaries."  He  said  the  con- 
tracts with  the  subskllaries  may  In  effect  be 
•paper"  deals.  "Then,  the  government  comes 
m  and  says  you  can  only  ship  60  per  cent  of 
what  you  have  contracted."  HJort  said.  "Now 
this  firm  still  has  three  million  tons  it  can 
ship  to  its  legitimate  customers.  Also  the 
ac*lon  has  gotten  them  higher  prices  abroad, 
and  it  has  driven  down  prices  to  the  UJB." 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem..  la.)  has  taken 
the  lead  in  Congress  to  movtog  to  tovestlgate 
•WMidals  tovolving  the  Inq)ectlQn.  ueisUtog 
and  shipping  of  American  grain. 

Clark  and  other  members  of  Congress  are 
pushhig  for  legislation  to  reform  the  present 
system  which  has  fostered  bribery  and  lax 
administration  of  grain  tospectlon  programs. 

Clai*  said  the  Senate  Foreign  ReUtlons 
Committee's  unit  on  multinational  corpora- 
tions then  "wni  go  beyond  the  corruption 
in  the  inspection  system  to  cover  the  total 
operations  of  the  multinational  grain  com- 
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panics  and  in  so  dotog  examine  the  strenc.'ths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  present  system." 

This  tovestlgatlon,  which  Is  expected  to 
result  to  hearings  early  next  year,  •^rtll  study 
the  intricate  <^>eration8  of  the  grato  com- 
panies worldwide,  tocluding  their  impact  at 
home  and  their  relevance  to  this  country's 
foreign  and  domestic  policies,"  according  to 
Clark,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  unit  aud  who 
probably  will  chair  the  heartogs. 

Prior  to  1972,  litUe  attention  was  paid  to 
the  International  grain  trade.  Tlie  UJS.  had 
huge  sui-pluses  and  low  prices.  Foreign  sales 
were  subsidized  by  the  USDA  to  keep  export 
prices  low,  a  policy  long  advocated  by  the 
companies,  whose  profit  margins  are  based 
on  volume.  The  U.S.  was  largely  a  residual 
supplier,  with  customers  turning  to  this 
country  when  their  regular  suppliers  couldn't 
meet  their  needs.  American  farmers  vrare 
paid  by  tlie  government  to  limit  their  plaut- 
iiifes. 

SBCBET     SOVICr    DEAUKO 

But  in  the  early  summer  of  1972,  the  Soviet 
Union  realized  its  wheat  crop  would  faU  far 
short  of  its  needs.  Representatives  of  Kzport- 
helb,  its  state  trading  agency,  arrived  quietly 
in  the  U.S.  and  began  a  series  of  secret  nego- 
tiations with  officials  of  the  gi-ato  firms. 

The  companies,  with  no  public  notice, 
signed  contracts  with  the  Russians  to  deliver 
almoet  600  million  bushels  of  grato,  at  a 
relatively  low  price  that  was  to  be  subsidized 
by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Grain  farmers,  not  knowing  of  the  sale  and 
how  it  could  affect  prices,  conttoued  to  mar- 
ket their  corn  and  wheat  at  depressed  rates. 
with  some  Kansas  producers  getttag  as  little 
as  $1.27  a  bushel. 

When  It  was  over,  the  companies  had  sent 
most  of  the  American  grain  srvplus  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  price  of  about  $1.65  a 
bushel.  Shortages  spaiiced  by  the  sale  were 
to  drive  the  price  of  wheat  to  more  than  (5 
a  bushel,  soybeans  to  almost  $13  a  btishel 
and  corn  to  more  than  $4  a  bushel.  This,  in 
turn,  fueled  domestic  toflatlon.  causing  retail 
food  prices  to  Jump. 

USDA  officials,  tocludtog  Butz,  told  Con- 
gress later  that  they  didnt  know  about  the 
Russian  sale  until  two  months  after  the 
deals  were  made.  The  GAO  said  the  USDA 
had  "bungled"  the  situation,  and  Senator 
Hemy  Jackson  (Dem.,  Wash.),  who  led  the 
major  congressional  tovestlgatlon.  said  the 
Americans  bad  been  "homswaggled  by  a 
bunch  of  sharp  Conmaunist  traders." 

Last  fall,  the  Russians  again  secretly 
bought  a  significant  quantity  of  VS.  grato 
aud,  again,  USDA  officials  said  the  sales 
caught  them  by  surprise. 

"I've  always  had  the  feeling,"  said  Hyde 
Murray,  the  respected  minority  counsel  f«r 
the  Hoixse  Agriculture  Committee,  "that  hke 
war.  which  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
generals,  the  grato  trade  Is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  grato  companies. 

GRAIN   TISM    SCHIZOPBREmA 

"Tlieir  interests  and  ideas  are  not  always  In 
line  with  those  of  the  United  States.  They're 
afflicted  with  the  same  kind  of  schizophrenia 
as  the  international  oil  companies." 

Murray  said  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
been  unable  over  the  years  to  obtato  Infor- 
mation on  the  operation  of  the  firms.  He  said, 
"We  had  the  officers  of  one  American  sub- 
sidiary of  a  grain  company  testifying  under 
oath  one  day  in  a  hearing  and  they  said 
they  didn't  know  who  owned  them." 

The  nSDA  has  estimated  that  Carglll  and 
Continental  each  handle  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  VS.  grato  export  trade.  "It's  uemally 
a  horse  race  as  to  who's  ahead,  depending  on 
which  day  It  Is."  said  a  Continental  official. 

Bunge  Corp.  is  believed  to  have  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  VS  trade.  Cook  and  Dreyfus 
each  are  believed  to  have  about  11  per  cent. 
Ganiac.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  and  Feavy 
Co.  are  believed  to  share  aiioi  her  lO  per  cent. 


with    farmer-owned    co-operatives    having 
about  0  per  cent  of  the  market. 

congressional  and  USDA  officials  say  a  1972 
report  by  a  public  toterest  group,  the  Agri- 
business Accountability  Project,  Is  one  of 
the  few  comprehensive  studies  of  the  toter- 
national  grato  firms. 

Some  grain  company  executives  laugh 
openly  when  the  study  is  referred  to.  saytog 
It  is  biased  against  their  firms.  But  several 
USDA  officials  and  some  private  ag^ultural 
experts  to  Washington  contend  the  project's 
report  contains  a  wide  range  of  informatloa 
about  the  grato  trade. 

The  report  states  that  "to  the  grato  trade, 
v.hat  began  as  vertical  tategration  has  beguii 
to  look  like  conglomeration.  Grato  trade 
corporations  have  moved  Into  liunber,  fast 
food  restaurants,  and  banktog  and  Insur- 
ance." 

A  1971  report  by  the  Purdne  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  states  that  to  1968 
the  Blx  major  grain  exporting  cimipanles  "ac- 
counted for  44  per  cent  of  the  port  grato 
elevators  and  66  per  cent  of  the  storage  ca- 
pacity to  major  U.S.  grain  shipping  ports  la 
1968.  They  operated  106  termtoal  elevators 
in  the  north  central  region  .  .  .  tocluding  15 
elevators  located  at  Great  Lakes  ports.  Their 
terminal  elevators  accounted  lor  an  estl- 
"sted  80  per  cent  of  termtoal  elevators  Ln 
the  region  and  27  per  cent  of  capacity." 

The  Purdue  report  stated.  "Looktog  ahead, 
ltaCT>ears  that  the  feasibUlty  of  co-ordinated 
successive  vertical  functions  to  the  handling 
and  markettog  of  grain  more  closely  under 
one  management  win  tacrease." 

It  added,  "The  trend  toward  more  closely 
integrated  vertical  systems,  to  turn,  ran  be 
expected  to  raise  new  public  policy  questions 
with  respect  to  efficiency  and  economic  or- 
ganization in  grato  marketing." 
cAaanx 
Cargill,  one  of  the  two  largest  grato  com- 
panies, vrlth  headquarters  to  BClniicapolls, 
Minn.,  has  salea  "to  exoeas  of  $S  billion  a 
year"  accordtog  to  a  company  spokesman, 
aud  has  some  16,000  employes. 

The  company  operates  a  domestla  trans- 
portaUon  fleet  that  todudes  I.fi00  eovered 
hopper  cars.  1.000  tank  cars.  S60  barges  and 
leases  or  controls  two  Great  Lakes  vessels 
and  13  ocean-going  ships. 

Its  Tradax  subsidiary,  with  headquarters 
to  Geneva.  Switzerland,  has  offices  through- 
out the  world,  and  its  domestic  subsidiaries 
Include  Aenco  Inc.,  a  solid  waste  treatment 
bustoess;  Camp  Rock  Industries,  a  feed  lot 
operator;  Carglll  Investor  Services,  a  com- 
modity futures  tradtog  firm;  C.  Tteunau^ 
.Sons,  a  metal  tradtog  firm;  North  Star  Steel; 
Shaver  Poultry  Co.;  Sylvanla  Peanut  Coj 
Summitt  National  Life  Insurance  CO.  and 
Cargill  Grato,  Canada.  Cargin  owxm  or  op- 
crates  a  doeea  exiKurt  terminals  at  major 
p<»ts. 

The  ccmipany  has  stixmg  tiea  to  the  hwik- 
ing  and  financial  eonunualty  to  Wimrapollr 
and  its  atock  reportedly  Is  ccmtioUcd  laieely 
by  members  of  the  Carglll  and  M«*Mtpf 
families.  CargUl  also  conducts  agrleuitnral 
research  at  29  faculties  m  the  UJS.  and 
abroad,  allocattog  a  "significant"  share  of  it. 
earnings  to  this  purpose. 

COKTINSNXAI. 

Continental  was  founded  to  Europe  toy  a 
Belgian  entrepreneur,  and  is  headed  today 
by  his  great-great  grandson,  Ulchel  Fribourg, 
whose  family  reportedly  owns  most  of  the 
stock. 

Conttoentsl  was  moved  to  the  UjB.  In  thA 
19308,  and  currently  has  annual  sales  of  moi« 
than  $S  bmion,  according  to  cctnpany  offi- 
cials. 

Bustoess  Week  magairtne  states  "Tbeie  are 
at  least  100  onmpanlea  under  the  FMbourg 
corporato  omtoreUa  and  vcnuues  to  aoany 
new  markets  are  being  oddea  leguterly. 
American    housewives    may    buy    Prlbourgi 
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Oroweat  Bread,  bis  Polo  Food  frozen  dinners 
and  hto  HUbon  cblckens.  wblob  are  fattened 
>vitb  bia  W»yn«  Fsed." 

Continental'*  wboUy-owned  subeidiary.  Al- 
lied Ullls.  Inc..  Is  one  of  tbe  natlMx'a  Uu^est 
poultry  producers  and  feed  manufaotums. 

Continental  bas  nine  export  terminals  at 
major  ports,  controls  9S  mlUlon  busbels  ttf 
inland  storage  capacity  and  bas  a  large  fleet 
of  raU  cars  for  moving  grain  in  tbe  U.S.  It 
is  one  of  tbe  WOTld's  biggest  cbarterers  of 
ocean-going  vessels  and  its  worldwide  com- 
munications and  business  Intelligence  net- 
work, according  to  Business  Weeic,  is  so  good 
that  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  officials 
"wine  and  dine  tbe  companv's  trftdei-s  to  pick 
their  brains." 

BTTNCE,    COOK 

Bunge.Corp.  is  a  division  of  Buut,e  &  Boru. 
a  Buenos  Aires  based  oonglomeiate  uhtcli 
bas  q>eelaUzed  in  soybean  products. 

Wltb  sales  In  excess  of  $1  biUion  a  year, 
tbe  company  bas  offices  in  80  countries*  bsN 
more  tban  20  river  and  five  terminhl  eleva- 
tors In  tbe  U.S.  and  operates  barges,  rail  cars 
and  ocean-going  sbipe.  Its  First  America 
Farms  subsidiary  in  Florida  is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  soybeans. 

Cook  Industries.  Inc.  of  Memphis,  Tenii., 
bas  moved  recently  into  tbe  top  ranks  of 
grain  trading  firms,  wltb  sales  increasuig 
from  f  183  mUllon  In  1972  to  $460  mlUion  in 
1074.  Tbe  company  is  controlled  by  Ned  Cook, 
tbe  president,  and  members  of  bis  family, 
but  Is  a  publldy-beld  corporation  that  baa 
Invested  In  real  estate,  construction,  build- 
ing products  and  Insurance. 

Its  subsidiaries  include  Terminex  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  a  termite  and  pest  control  op- 
eration; E.  h.  Bruce  Co.,  a  building  products 
firm;  Cook  Investment  Properties,  Inc.,  w-lth 
real  estate  boldlngs;  E.  W.  Cook  &  Associates. 
Inc.,  a  private  company  for  trading  in  com- 
modity futures,  and  Cook,  Treadweli  &  Harrv, 
Inc..  an  Insurance  firm. 

A  atockbolders  suit  has  chsvllenged  the 
company's  salary  policies,  under  which  Ned 
Cook  was  paid  $483,000  last  year  and  34  of- 
ficers and  directors  received  a  totdi  of  $4.3 
million  In  salary  and  bonuses. 

Cook  does  business  abroad  through  a  uum- 
Imy  of  aflUlates,  bas  domestic  and  interna- 
tional shipping  and  storage  fscllttlee  and 
maintains  grain  buying  offices  acrow  the  U.S. 

DRETrtrS,     ADM 

The  agribusiness  accountabUity  project  re- 
port lists  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.  at  a  niembez 
of  tbe  Frencb-based  Louis  Dreyfus  Group, 
with  boldlngs  In  Important  European  banks 
and  wltb  control  of  a  shipping  fleet  of  more 
than  one  million  tons  under  French  and 
British  flags.  The  r^ort  states  also  that 
Dreyfus  owns,  develops  and  manages  prop- 
erty In  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Kurope. 

One  of  tbe  fastest  growing  of  grain  trad- 
big  firms  Is  Arcber-Danlels-Mldland  (ADM) 
of  Oeoatur.  ni.  ADM  bad  1974  sales  of  some 
$1 JJ  billion,  bas  4,000  employees,  operates  400 
bargea  and  haa  elevators  throughout  the 
Midwest  and  at  major  ports. 

Dwayne  Andreas,  chairman  of  the  board, 
fcolda  about  a.l  million  of  Its  16.6  million 
oittstandlng  shares.  LoweU  Andreas,  a  direc- 
tor, holds  about  680,000  shares  and  A.  M.  An- 
dreas about  369,000  shares. 

Among  Its  affiliates  and  subsidiaries  Is  In- 
dependent Bancorporatlon  which  operates 
tbe  National  City  Bank  of  MlnneapoUs,  ADM 
Soybean  Processing  Co.,  ADM  Industrial  Oils 
Corp..  ADM  Milling  Co.,  Ooooh  Feed  MIU 
Corp.,  Oooch  Foods.  Inc.,  FMshmann  Malt- 
lug  Co.,  Inc.,  ADNAC  Inc..  which  operates  a 
terminal  elevator  In  Destrehan,  La.,  ADM  Ltd. 
(Canada),  and  Amartcan  Blver  Transporta- 
tion Co.  ADM  foreign  <^Mcatlons  are  oon- 
duoted  laigaly  through  Aroher-Daniels-Mld- 
land  mtematlonal. 
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How  EXPOBTESS  Add  Debbis  to 

Boost  Proftt  by  Exploitinq 
(By  James  Risser) 

New  Oblfans,  La. — Grain   — 
and  in  other  port  cities  employ 
whose  job  is  to  make  sure  that  & 
T7.S.  export  grains  cont*in  the 
lowable    amoxints    of    "foreign 
even  if  it  means  deliberately 
the  grain. 

A  slcillful  blender  can  save  hl.s 
pany  many  thousands  of  dollar.s  i 
surlng  tliat  a  shipload  of  'U.S. 
corn,  for  example,  contains  at 
foreign  material. 

In  that  case,  the  foreign  bin 
load  containing  4  per  cent  of 
as  broken  corn,  other  cheaper  gr 
even  dirt  or  trash. 

Tlie  practice  of   deliberatelv 
mixing  foreign  material  into  grai 
is  coming  under  scrutiny  by  fai 
zatioite  and  government  officials 
ing  complaints  are  received  fr^. 
customers  that  U.S.  grain  is  dlrl 
ferior  to  that  from  other  nations 

WON'T  PBESERVE  S.\MPLi; 

Tiie  situation  is  complicated  : 
leans — the  largest  U.S.  grain  port 
fusal  of  some  private  inspection 
preserve  the  samples  from  wIul. 
spect  and  grade  each  shipload  oi 

Their  refusal  makes  it  difficii 
Agriculture  Department  personne 
ti»e  work  of  the  federal  Ucen.sed 
ly  employed  inspectore. 

Grain    division    officials, 
some  shipments  contain  even 
allowable  amoimt  of  foreign 
proposed  a  change  in  federal  .. 
require  the  inspectors"  samples  t 
B  specified  period  of  time. 

BELVCTANT  TO  TALK 

Because  of  the  still-develop, 
here  involving  bribery  avid  other 
lu  grain  inspection,  grain  comp 
are  reluctant  to  talk  about  their 
Including  the  role  of  '  blendeis" 
at  their  elevators. 

But  they  do  not  deny  that 
blender's  Job  is  to  add  "foreign 
the    grain     being     loaded    does 
tuln  the  maximum  allowed  for 
lar  grade  being  shipped. 

"We  aU  use  mixers,  aiid  they  tr, 
grain  dow-n  as  close  to  the  grac  ; 
possible."  said  the  manager  ol 
here. 

However,  he  and  other  grain  1i 
defended  the  practice  on  the 
buyer  is  still  getting  what  he  p„. 
also  disputed  contentions  that  th« 
tentionally  add  dirt  or  any  bar 
material,  saying  that  the  added  i.. 
ally  consists  of  broken,  damaged, 
cheaper  grains. 

LOOPHOLE    IN    STANDABDS 

But  Agriculture  Department  o 
and  In  Washington  told  The 

Is  nothing  in  federal  grain 

blblt  tbe  grain  elevator  "blendei- 
Ing  foreign  material.  Including 
shipment  that  otherwise  would 
than  the  minimum  standards. 

"Id's  part  of  bis  Job  to  make  sut 
ment  has  the  maximum  amount 
material."   said  one  department 
Washington  directly  involved  in 
tlon. 

Representative   Neal    Smith 
noting  that  U.8.  No.  2  corn — a 
port  grade — Is  permitted  to 
cent  foreign  material,  said  "If  th( 
ing  loaded  has  only  one  per  cent 
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terial,  they  sweep  up  tbe  floor  and  p^t  that  In 
to  bring  It  up  to  3  per  cent. 

"They  actually  add  dirt,  and 
the  purchaser  sees  at  the  other 
Smith,  who  owns  a  farm  at  Altoona, 
he  thinks  American  grain  Is  no  go<(d 
hurts  our  sales." 

If  corn  is  selling  for  ?3  a  bushel,  lor  exam- 
ple, the  addition  of  2  per  cent  exti »  foreign 
material  can  save  the  shipper  six  cents  on 
every  bu.'shel  because  he  is  getting  paid  for 
corn  that  actually  is  waste,  Smithlsaid. 
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.Smich  believes  the  deliberate 
foreign  materittl  to  grains  should 
liibited  by  law. 

An    Agriculture    Department 
New  Orleans  said  that  some  grain 
countries  prohibit  adding  any 
grain  at  it  goes  from  country  elevatfr 
elevator  to  export  vessel.  And  In 
example,  there  Is  little  chance  of 
being  added  to  grain  because  the 
"are  kept  so  clean  you  can  eat  oft 
he  said. 

At  U.S.  port  elevators,  it  Is  comi4on 
tice,  for  quality  control  purposes, 
foreign  material  from  all  Incoming 
that  there  Is  a  maximum  of  1  per 
eign  material  remaining,  the  offlcla . 

But  when  the  grain  Is  loaded  out 
port  ships,  foreign  material  Is 
In  varying  amounts  depending  on 
of  the  grain  to  be  shipped,  he  said. 

The  most  common  foreign  matertnl 
to  corn  shipments  is  lower  grade 
corn,  the  official  said.  Broken  con  i 
u.<ed  by  animal  feeders,  but  is  uselej 
tahi  processors  who  need  only  w 
kernels,  he  said. 
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Soybean  sellers,  he  said,  will  oft 
some  lower-priced  corn  in  with  the 
They  also  have  been  known  to  buy 
v.  hich  cost  much  less  than  soybeans 
them  with  the  beans,  he  said. 

"It  has  happened  that  they  add 
dusi,  too,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  th, 
do  It,  but  there's  nothing  legally  tc 
it.  That's  one  way   you   get  weev 
fernin,  too." 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.,  la 
speech  last  week  accusing  grain 
operators  of  collecting  kickbacks 
they  "skim  off"  while  loading  expdrt 
s«id  the  operators  also  "mix  or  I 
yond  what  is  acceptable  under  U. 
ards." 

Even  critics  of  the  foreign-matcrlll 
ards  acknowledge  that  the  blender 
valuable  fiuiction  in  making  sure 
proper  prade  of  grain  is  loaded  ontj) 
The  work  involves  loading  grain  of 
er  weight  and  moisture,  In  addition 
that  limits  on  foreign  material,  br^ke 
damaged  grain  are  not  exceeded. 

CAN    rPCRADE    LOADS 

III  some  cases,  a  skillful  blender 
grade"  grain.  For  example,  corn  tl 
poorly  because  of  high  molstvure 
has  very  low  amounts  of  damaged 
might  be  combined  with  other  cor 
moisture  but  with  many  damaged 
The  total  effect  of  tbe  blending 
be  a  load  of  corn  that  has  a  h.^— 
than  either  of  the  two  original  lots 

All  the  operations  take  place 
eye  of  Inspectors  from  the  private 
agencies.  More  than  a  dozen  of  th« 
tors  here  and  in  Houston,  Tex.,  have 
dieted  on  various  corruption  < 
Congress  is  considering  turning  _., 
spection  to  federal  authorities.  At 
federal  grain  division  personnel  can 
only    supervisory    and    appeal    Ir 
while  all  Initial  Inspection  work 
done  by  the  private  inspectors. 

The  inspection  agencies  here,  as  .. 
low.T  and  other  inland  points,  often 
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by  peraons  taa  tba  grain  and  diipplng  trades, 
thus  ralaing  a  questtoo  of  conflicta-oC  tn- 
tenst  In  the  lni^>cctlon  process. 

At  most  ports.  Inspection  agencies  xuiques- 
tkmlngly  letain  file  samples  of  their  tn- 
speetor'a  testa  so  that  grain  division  personnel 
can  test  them  If  complaints  arise  later.  But  in 
New  Oilcans,  according  to  Harlan  L.  Ryan, 
grain  division  field  office  supervisor,  aome 
of  the  agencies  have  contended  succesafully 
that  the  regulations  on  retention  of  file 
samples  are  not  legally  binding. 

Even  If  tightened  regulations  take  effect 
later  this  year,  as  proposed,  there  are  prob-, 
lema  in  iusorlng  that  the  file  sam|des  wci 
curately  reflect  tbe  total  shipment  becausa 
tbe  samples  can  be  averted,  said  Ryan. 

"Tbe  file  sample  is  no  better  tban  the 
Inspector."  be  said.  "The  honesty  of  the  In- 
spector is  the  whole  thing." 

Ryan,  an  Iowa  native,  eame  to  tbe  New 
Orleans  office  two  years  ago  and  baa  directed 
efforts  to  strengthen  tbe  inspection  pioeeaa 
here. 

British  buyers  of  UJ3.  corn  have  called  re- 
cent U.S.  com  shipments  "rubbish,  saying 
that  the  quality  of  the  corn  has  "deteriorated 
to  unbelievable  depths." 

This  week,  officials  of  the  Pe<leratIon  of 
European  Feed  Compoundera  will  outline 
th^r  complaints  about  UJ3.  soybeans  to  Ag- 
riculture Department  officials  and  membera 
of  Congress,  in  two  days  of  meetings  coordi- 
nated by  the  American  Soybean  Association, 
of  Hudson,  la. 

(Pi'om  the  New  York  Times.  June  15, 1975] 

AdaCULTUBK    AlDBS    HALTm    OSAIH 
iNVESnCATION    IN     "72 

(By  WUllam  Bobbins) 
Washington.  Jime  14. — Three  years  ago 
officials  of  tbe  Agriculture  Department 
blocked  efforts  by  an  investigator  of  tbe  de- 
partment to  press  tbe  kind  of  broad  inquiry 
Into  alleged  corruption  in  the  grain  trade 
now  being  pursued  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney's office  In  New  Orleans  and  other 
ports. 

It  is  not  clear  which  officials  made  the  de- 
cision, but  it  Is  kuovm  that  tbe  agent,  WU- 
lard  W.  Griffin,  wrs  ordered  to  ti'n  Ms  at- 
tention to  other  matters  and  when  be  at- 
tempted to  take  his  alleged  evidence  to  the 
United  States  attorney  in  New  Orleans  he 
was  rebuffed  as  a  scandal  monger. 

rCW  SUSPICIONS    AXOT7SED 

The  agent  worked  for  what  Is  now  the  Of- 
fice of  Investigations  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partjnent.  Tbe  office  Is  now  aiding  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  investigation. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  United  States  attor- 
ney's office  is  coordinatii^  an  Inquiry  by 
several  agencies  into  the  handling,  grading 
and  weighing  of  grain.  It  has  returned  15  tn- 
dletments  thus  far,  and  five  othera  have 
been  returned  in  an  investigation  in  the 
Houston  area. 

Other  reports  of  irregularities  lu  the  grain 
trade  have  led  to  more  than  lOO  official  Inves- 
tigations by  tbe  Agriculture  Department's 
Internal  agents  since  1864  but  with  few  re- 
sults and  apparently  without  exciting  suspi- 
clons  at  high  official  levels  of  any  broad 
problems. 

Meanwhile,  numerous  reports  of  irregulari- 
ties have  been  handled  administratlv^. 

'That  record  is  an  Indictment  of  the  grain 
division— an  indictment  of  management," 
Ervlu  L.  Peterson,  who  is  retiring  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
said  In  an  Interview.  Mr.  Peterson's  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  Includes  the  division  he  was  crtti- 
cizing. 

*^ut  we're  positioned  now  to  begin  to 
move,-  Ur.  Peterson  said  after  a  recent  re- 
shuffling of  grain  officials  and  tbe  addition  of 
some  aides. 

_,f**<*a  OS  files  at  the  grain  division  are 
niied  with  reports  of  irreguUuriUea  ranging 
from  petty  thefts  to  suspected  corriapttoa 


of  grain-elevator  executives  and  an^iclons 
of  corporate  involvonent. 

But  until  last  year,  when  the  New  Orteans 
investigation  bc{^  they  produced  little  be- 
sides reports  of  inadequate  evidence  for  legal 
action  and  Warning  letters  to  those  Investi- 
gated. 

Mr.  Griffin,  who  sought  the  investigation 
in  1972,  is  now  retired.  When  reached  by 
telephone  recently,  he  declined  to  comment. 
He  cited  a  legal  barrier  against  bia  dtocna- 
he  worked  on  as  an  agent  of  tbe 
igi-lcullbtn-e  Departnoent's  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General,  the  predecessor  to  tbe  pres- 
ent office  of  Investigation  and  its  companion 
Office  of  Audits. 

But  former  associates  have  told  of  ord«B 
he  received  to  drop  his  own  grain  inquiry 
aitd  turn  to  other  matters,  after  which  Im 
sought  to  turn  over  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney's office  in  New  Orleans  tbe  evidence 
be  said  be  bad  gathered. 

A     EOURCE     or     EATia'ACnON 

"It  hats  to  be  some  satisfaction  to  him 
now  that  that  same  UjS.  attorney  is  turning 
up  the  kind  of  things  he  wanted  to  pur- 
sue." one  associate  said  recently. 

Mr.  Griffin  began  his  own  investigation 
In  1971,  according  to  Agriculture  Department 
rec<mis.  after  finding,  what  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  what  be  thought  to  be  suqti- 
clous  cireiunstances  in  the  records  of  a  grain 
company. 

What  he  reported  finding  was  that  iikspec- 
tlon  certificates  for  grain  loaded  on  a  ship 
showed  higher  grades  of  grain  than  were 
indicated  by  reccMrds  for  tbe  bins  from  wbleb 
the  same  grain  was  taken.  He  ta  alao  reported 
to  have  told  of  the  grain  company  pur- 
chases of  "sample-grade"  grain,  the  towaat 
and  cheapest  grade,  allegedly  for  to  blend 
with  higher  grades  to  Increase  bulk  and 
weight. 

A  memorandum  by  a  superior  official,  part 
of  which  was  made  available  to  Tbe  New 
York  Times,  expressed  opposition  to  having 
Mr.  Griffin  talk  to  a  United  States  attorney 
in  a  later  case. 

'The  last  time  be  visited  tbe  UJS.  attor- 
ney's office,  be  tried  to  cause  a  scandal  about 
grain  blending  and  Inspection  in  the  New 
Orleans  area."  the  memo  said. 

An  associate  said  that  tbe  frustration  of 
Mr.  Griffin's  efforts  to  pursue  the  grain  ease 
had  led  to  his  early  retirement. 

Asked  for  comment,  a  qiokesman  for  the 
Agriculture  Department  said  he  f^rand  an 
official,  whom  he  declined  to  name,  who  i«- 
called  the  Griffin  Incident.  Tbe  oOlela]  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Griffin  "didnt  have  evidence 
that  you  could  present  to  a  court,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

Nathanlal  E.  Kossack,  who  was  the  depart- 
ment's inspect<M'  genera]  at  the  time,  aald  fan 
a  telephone  Interview  that  be  could  not 
recall  having  heard  of  Mr.  Orlfin.  bat  that 
Mr.  Griffin  could  have  appealed  his  rebuff 
directly  to  the  in^>ector  general. 

Another  former  special  agent  thought 
differently. 

"You  go  through  channels,"  he  said. 

Several  Federal  officials  have  reported  a 
sense  of  frustration  »nfLrn;g  field  office  em- 
ployes of  the  gram  division  wtien  they  report 
irregularities  and  faU  to  hear  of  investiga- 
tive results. 

However,  one  person  making  such  a  com- 
plaint seemed  unaware  of  records  showing 
that  In  many  instances  oases  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  had  bten  rejected  for 
prosecution. 

A  list  sought  from  tbe  grain  division  at 
ca^es  referred  for  lnvesUgatk>n  show  96  pro- 
posals since  mid-1064  but  does  not  include 
a  number  of  recent  reports. 

About  one-third  of  them  are  cases  centered 
on  the  Gulf  area,  where  the  current  investi- 
gation is  focused.  It  la  being  eonducted  Irr 
the  United  SUtea  attoraey'a  oflleea^  th*  IM- 
eral  Bureaxi  of  Investigation,  the  Agriculture 


I>e|MUiBMnt'a  OMoa  or  Investigation  and  the 
Xntemal  Bevcnue  Bervlee. 

TlM  firat  eaae  «w  tbe  list,  reported  in  July, 
1964,  la  a  New  Orleans  caaa  Mlatad  in  a«ture 
to  iasuea  being  Investigated  In  the  area  now. 
It  Involved  a  ship  loaded  wltb  wheat  certi- 
fied as  No.  2  grade  but  that  was  reported  to 
have  arrived  with  wbeat  containing  some 
grain  aorgbum.  a  grain  generally  used  for 
bvcatoek  feed. 

In  1973,  a  requeaib  was  made  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  a  report  by  a  Federal  insp^cUxe 
on  a  field  office  staff  that  spot-checka  the 
work  of  private  Inspectors.  The  Federal  in- 
^>ector  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  ship 
anaroved  for  grain  loading  after  a  cursory 
inspection  from  tbe  deck,  although  the  holds 
were  later  found  to  contain  water. 

He  also  reported  that  be  bad  aeen  another 
Federal  inspector  adjust  bis  grain  samples 
to  conform  wltb  grades  abown  on  Alp- 
loading  logs. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mr.  Kossack,  the 
former  inqieetor  general  was  asked  about 
his  view  of  the  nnmber  ot  krcgnlaritiea  that 
bad  oome  to  bia  agency  for  InvcattgatlaB. 

"If  you're  asking  whether  I  aaw  the  prob- 
lem ot  built-in  conflicts  of  Interest  in  the 
grain-inspection  system,  of  course  I  did,  and 
I  wasn't  alone."  he  said. 

He  said  that  if  he  had  stispected  the  scope 
€S  aneged  proMems  that  are  being  inveati-  . 
gated  in  New  Ortcana.  "we  would  hava  been 
off  and  nmning"  with  a  foU-fleld  toquby. 

The  fHresent  director  of  the  Office  of  In- 
vestigation, John  V.  Graxiano,  in  tlie  posi- 
tion for  about  a  year,  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment.  However,  be  bas  been  reported 
to  be  hopeful  of  bunding  his  agency  into  a 
more  powcaf ul  force. 

Mr.  Petaraon,  the  administrater  of  the 
Agricultoral  Marketing  Service,  aakl  be  bad 
begun  to  sense  probiema  in  the  grain  dtvtslon 
about  six  months  after  taUng  the  position 
in  June.  1972.  and  bad  asked  for  an  audit  of 
its  work. 

He  said  ttiat  had  led  him  to  try  to  tighten 
management,  to  provide  young  assistants  for 
the  division  director,  and  finaBy  to  adc  tho 
director  to  step  aside. 


ixx::al  coMifUNiriEs  respond  to 

REDLINING 

lir.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  aboot  the  need  to  halt  neigh- 
borhood deterioration. 

In  fact,  no  reasonable  person  vould 
oppoce  such  an  idea.  Onee  blight  sets  in. 
It  tends  to  spread,  and  a  cfty  suffers  not 
only  from  Hs  unsightUness  and  the  social 
problems  that  inevitably  breed  ttiere,  but 
also  from  reduced  tax  revenues.  Wher- 
ever it  occxurs.  the  evidence  of  deterlora- 
tkm  Is  obvious: 

Older  homes  are  either  abandoned  or 
suffer  from  neglect; 

Hie  streets  and  city  services  show 
signs  of  decay;  and 

Family  vitality  and  ewnmunlty  spirit 
are  absent. 

Probably  every  city  of  significant  size 
In  the  Ifetlon  faces  this  problem,  and 
too  often  suggested  solutions  treat  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  underlying 
causes.  One  example  of  this  may  be 
found  In  S.  1281,  which  requires  banks 
and  ottier  depo6lt<M7  Institutions  to  dis- 
close the  amount  and  location  of  their 
residentfal  mortgage  loans.  At  the  hear- 
incs  held  by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
HouBlng.  and  Urban  Affahrs  on  disinvest- 
ment and  the  so-called  i%dlinlng  issue 
commmi^  action  groups  testlfled  that 
they  woidd  use  this  Inf omation  to  force 
banks  to  lend  more  heavQy  hi  failing 
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neighborhoods.  Opponents  of  the  legis- 
latlon  maintained  that  the  raw  data 
could  be  used  Improperly  to  stir  up  com- 
munity  animosities. 

Although  reinvestment  Is  undoubtedly 
an  Important  asset  in  rehabilitation.  It 
treats  only  one  facet  of  the  problem. 
When  properly  channeled,  commimlty 
action  will  be  an  Important  component, 
but  it  should  nt>e  an  effort  that  fosters 
cooperation  rather  than  hostility. 

One  example  of  what  can  be  done  has 
been  Illustrated  by  several  imdertakings 
in  Dallas.  T^..  which  can  be  used  as  a 
blueprint  for  other  cities.  Actually,  the 
Dallas  undertaking  was  based  on  an 
earlier  venture  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Pittsburgh's  rehabiUtation  story  began 
in  1968  when  the  citizens  of  the  Central 
Northside  and  23  local  financial  institu- 
tions, with  additional  support  from  the 
Sarah  Mellon  Scalf e  Foundation,  formed 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services.  Inc. — 
NHS.  Tlie  institutions  agreed  not  only 
to  malce  loans  in  Central  Northside  but 
ako  to  imderwrite  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  under  a  formula 
which  provided  a  modest  operating 
budget  of  $22,000.  The  Scalf  e  Foundation 
contributed  $125,000  for  a  high-rislc.  re- 
volving loan  fund  to  serve  residents  who 
could  not  be  considered  bankable.  NHS 
was  also  essentially  bmefitted  In  Its  ef- 
fort to  rehabilitate  Central  Northside  by 
the  passage  in  early  1068  of  a  code  en- 
forcement program  which  required  sys- 
tematic Inspections  and  comjdiance  with 
health  and  building  codes. 

The  Pittsburgh  NHS  acted  as  a  go- 
between  for  residents  and  bankers  and 
elicited  support  from  the  city  and  the 
business  community.  Its  approach  worked 
so  well  that  the  idea  was  exported  to 
seven  different  cities,  including  Dallas. 
Tex. 

Projects  for  Inner  city  salration  are 
currently  operating  in  the  Love  Fleld- 
Nwth  Park  area  and  in  East  Dallas.  The 
importance  of  selecting  tht  right  neigh- 
borhoods for  these  programs  Is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  the  Love  Fidd-North 
Park  neighborhood  was  selected  out  of 
17  different  needy  Dallas  sectors  for  the 
following  reasons: 

It  was  a  declining  neighborhood ; 

It  was  fully  Integrated: 

Tha  hooBlng  was  basically  very  good, 
tliough  in  need  of  repair:  and 

Owner  occupation  exceeded  50  percent. 

The  achievements  in  both  Dallas 
neighborhoods  are  evident  already,  but 
as  one  city  councilman  stated,  the  plan 
to  restore  the  falling  parts  of  the  inner 
city  is  so  far  only  a  concept. 

He  said: 

It  wUl  require  a  change  of  attitude— a 
change  that  wlU  be  s  long  tedloua  piooess, 
jvtst  like  the  evolutloiutfy  prooeM  ttiat  pro- 
duced the  conditions  now  oa\i8lng  the  prob- 
lem. 
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The  programs  tit  Dallas  and  other 
cities  were  closely  watched  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which- 
determined  the  components  necessary 
to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  any  NHS- 
type  program.  They  include  the  foUow- 
inK: 

A  commitment  from  the  local  banking 
Industry  to  make  loans  and  to  under- 
write mortgagts: 


A  high-risk,  philanthropic 
for  borrowers  who  do  not 
miderwritlng criteria;  and 

Cooperation  from  the  city 
to  make  the  necessary  pubic 
ments,  along  with  a  group  ( 
zens  willing  to  devote  thei 
their  own  community. 

It  goes  without  saying 
gram  must  be  tailored  to 
of  a  specific  community, 
gram  must  have  realistic  „_ 
peiiments  in  Dallas  and  othei 
cate  that  a  program  will  havefeev 
culties  in  a  neighborhood 
by  low  incomes,  heavy 
ship,   severe   vandalism, 
and  demolition.  An  eligible 
must  also  be  small  so  that  _ 
sources  and  energies  will  no 
and  dissipated  to  a  point  of 
ness. 

To  be  even  more  specific 
requisites  for  success,  a 

sustained  by  a  code ^._ 

Citizen  participation  should 
include  securing  improved  po 
and  better  schools  and 
nessmen's  groups.  Tli^  .. 
ministering  the  NHS-type 

run  It  in  a  professional 

of  what  will  probably  be  lov 
atlon  for  their  services  in  or 
that  financial  arrangements  „ 
hazard  and  that  repair  worl 
out  properly.  In  general,  in 
and  sustain  the  cooperation  o: 
clal  community,  which  sho\  Id 
underestimated,  a  program  mtst 
supported  by  an  efficient 
astic   staff   and   an    equally 
commimlty. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  .'^ticcess  in 
other  participating  cities. 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  D( 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  _ 
have  joined  together  to  foi-m 
retovestment  task  force  for  nei 
rehabilitation.  The  task  force 
voived  in  developing  other  NHi 
grams  and  to  seeking  out  ottvfer 
tlve  approaches  to  neighborhood 
tion,  the  latter  to  be  grouped 
title  of  neighborhood 
ects— NPP.  In  the  first  case 
force  will  enter  into  a  contract 
local  entity  to  conduct  a  can  ful 
opmental  program  lastmg  6  to  . 
Upon  completion  of  a  successf  vjl 
mental  program,  the  task  for 
slder  making  a  matching 
NHS  project  to  stimulate  thi 
ment  of  a  high  risk  revolving 

which  is  necessary  in  any 

gram.  In  the  second  case,  the 
will  make  modest  grants  to 
promising  NPP  and  wlU  atteit^jt 
seminate  effective  ideas  to 
ested  cities. 

Case    studies    of    cities 
planned  neighborhood 
characterized  by  their 
of  a  complex  problem.  The  entije 
slblllty  does  not  rest  with  one 
Is  shared  among  several 
titles.  This  effort  avoids  the  „ 
which  would  occur  If  blame  w 
on  any  one  group  and  if  that 
were  subsequently  held 
con-ection. 
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The  approach  employed  by 
Pittsburgh  may  not  be  an 
tion  to  those  who  would  r 
one  else  do  all  the  work.  *,»,. 
are.  after  all.  abandoned  by 
before  they  are  abandoned  by 
cial  institutions,  and  It  Is  prln.. 
effort  that  will  restore  the  pride 
characteristic  of  a  healthy 

Compare  the  efforts  that 
ly  succeeded  in  restoring  ^^^ 
neighborhoods  with  the  disclo; 
tion  proposed  in  S.  1281.  The 
of  such  efforts  contrasted  with 
naive    and    simplistic    app 
serious  questions  about  the 

fectiveness  of  disclosm-e ^ 

attack  on  only  one  facet  of  the 

I  might  add  that  the  thing 
presses  me  most  about  the  succ 
original  NHS-type  program  is 
that  it  was  won  without  the 
Federal  Interference  or  assi 
haps  it  is  not  necessary  at  all 
is  sufficient  concern  and  init.„ 
community  based  on  informed  . 
ligent  understanding  of  why  so 
our  Nation's  iimer  cities  are 
InK. 
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Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr. 
wish  to  point  out  to  my 

informative  article,  "The , 

Triage,"  by  Alan  Berg  In  ttie 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
The   article   deals   with   \hi 
theory— the  Idea  that  decisions 
be  made  as  to  which  countrle 
given  food  assistance  and  wh 
should  be  allowed  to  go  their 
as  best  they  can.  This  idea  was 
in  dealing  with  medical  case 
World  War  I. 

The  author  clearly  rejects 
that  the  triage  tlieory  must  be  . 
He  points  out  that  although  we 
a  serious  food  problem  at  this 
ai*e  many  avenues  for  Incr 
duction.  These  opportunities 
creasing  the  land  under 
pandlng    fertilizer    suppUes, 
course,    having   better    luck    _. 
weather  than  has  been  the  cas 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

The  author  also  suggests  tha, 
refusing  to  help  the  most  nee<i  f 
tries  would  not  end  the  problei  i 
increasingly  interdependent  world 
areas  woidd  likely  become  more 
with  growing  chaos  and  unrest. 
One  Important  idea  developec 
article  is  the  notion  that  Impi 
trltion  and  development  tie  in 
with  population  control.  Some 
have  emphasized  population 
the  exclusion  of  other  con;,.™ 
and  yet  it  appears  that  the  best 
slow  population  Increases  is  to 
gether  a  development  program  w 
eludes   Improving  health   care, 
plamiing  and  agiicultural  devel 
These  are  the  main  elements  of 
vised  Foreign  Aid  progi-am 
helped  author  in  1973. 
The  article  concludes: 
Given  the  facts,  adherence  to  the 
or  triage  theories  is  an  Intellectual  a 
cop-out.  To  the  extent  that  there 
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hunger  tuid  malnutrition,  li  will  be  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  maldistribution  of  re- 
,-;ources  among  and  within  nations.  EnUght- 
.ned  policies  tind  actions  could  prevent  it, 
;\ad  we  have  no  choice  taxit  to  try.  To  do 
otlieiwlse  would  reflect  a  fuudameutal  and 
grie\ou.-j  change  in  the  character  of  man. 

Ml*.  President,  I  ask  mianimoiis  con- 
sent Uiat  tills  uiformatlve  article,  "The 
Ti'ouble  with  Triage"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  lOT.'iJ 

Ttjr,  Trouble  With  Triage 

(By  Alan  Berg) 

<NoTE. — Alan  Berg,  a  food  and  nutrition 
expert  on  the  staff  of  the  World  Bank,  is 
author  of  "The  Nutrition  Factor:  Its  Role 
In  National  Development,"  and  was  director 
or  the  successful  U.S.  famine  relief  program 
In  India  in  the  mid-nineteen-sl.vties.  This 
article  reflects  his  own  views.) 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Economist  perhaps 
put  the  dilemma  best  with  a  headline:  "Don't 
just  sit  there,  build  an  ark." 

It's  ijeen  a  long  time  coming.  For  at  lease 
A  decade,  there  have  been  warning  signals 
about  the  precarious  nature  of  the  world's 
food-population  balance.  But  only  recently 
has  the  public  begun  to  take  seriously  the 
experts'  predictions  of  inevitable  mass  star- 
vation. Sober  and  respectable  authorities — 
as  quoted  in  an  article  that  appeared  earlier 
this  year  in  this  publication — have  proposed 
grim  solutions  considered  "inn  Uiukable  but 
no  longer  unthotight." 

There  is  tJie  "lifeboat  theory" — the  idea 
that  wealthy  countries  should  help  only  the 
most  promising  of  the  poorer  cotm tries  (in 
effect,  admitting  only  a  selected  number  to 
what  is  perceived  as  limited  space  on  the 
lifeboat)  since  spreading  precious  resources 
too  thin  could  jeopardize  chances  for  sur- 
vival of  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  And 
there  is  the  suggestion  that  the  wealthy 
nations  sliould  make  distinctions  betv/een 
poorer  nations  in  the  spirit  of  "triage" — 
the  First  World  War  medical  practice  of 
dividing  the  wounded  into  siu-vival  categories 
in  order  to  concentrate  medical  resources  on 
those  who  could  truly  benefit  from  them 
and  to  ignore  those  who  would  die  even 
with  treatment  or  survive  even  without  it. 
Some  proponents  of  these  theories  cite  pro- 
jections from  the  Club  of  Rome's  statistical 
model  "Tlie  LinUts  to  Growth"  to  add  a  seal 
of  technological  legitimacy  to  their  modern- 
day  Malthusianism. 

These  apocalyptic  concepts  are  provoca- 
tive, and  the  threads  of  truth  they  contain 
do  have  frightening  implications.  Moreover, 
momentum  for  this  current  pessimism  has 
been  building,  abetted  by  full-page  adver- 
tisements in  major  newspapers,  a  national 
newsletter,  articles  in  important  national 
publications  and  a  mai-ked  increase  hi  the 
demand  for  triage  .speakers  on  campuses  and 
television  panels.  The  campaign  has  had  its 
Impact.  Many  leaders  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  help  the  needy  are 
c\irreutly  mired  in  an  uncharacteristic  mood 
of  inertia.  And  the  "lifeljoat"  and  "triage" 
theories  offer  a  rationale  for  llieir  passivity. 

Vet  a  close  look  reveals  that  these  theories 
are  not  appropriate  to  today's  realities  and 
need  not  be  for  tomorrow's.  In  fact,  reason- 
able and  hard-headed  asses.snients  of  avaU- 
able  figmcs  suggest  that  it  is  weU  within 
the  power  of  humanity  to  produce  enough 
food  to  prevent  masses  from  starving.  The 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  refute  the  ctirrent 
lifeboat  and  triage  theories,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  food  crisis.  For 
high  food  prices  and  inadequate  distribution 
systems  have  affected  the  nutritional  status 
oi  millions  of  chiMren  j-om  >ow-i))romc  fam- 


ilies, and  unless  dramatic  policy  actions  are 
taken  soon,  this  trend  is  likely  to  accelerate 
over  the  next  decades — with  omnibus  con- 
sequences. That,  in  fact,  is  the  reason  the 
lifeboat  and  triage  theories  must  be  refuted 
now. 

To  examuie  the  "world  food  crisis,"  we 
.should  start  with  the  recent  decline  in  world 
food  supply.  ProducUon  in  1972  was  off  1.6 
per  cent — the  first  drop  in  20  years.  And  that 
was  the  year  the  Soviet  Union  entered  the 
world  market  for  28  million  tons  of  wheat, 
the  largest  grain  purchase  in  history.  The 
6  per  cent  pick-up  in  production  the  follow- 
ing year  wasn't  enough  to  rebuUd  depleted 
stocks,  and  then  in  1974  the  harvest  agahi 
tuined  down  by  3  per  cent — this  at  a  time 
when  population  was  increasing  by  70  mU- 
lion  people  a  year. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  governments  of 
yrrin-ricli  cot'utrie.s  continued  their  policies 
of  paying  billions  to  farmers  to  keep  lands 
out  of  production,  policies  that  had  been  in- 
stituted to  reduce  surpluses.  As  a  result 
world  .stock  levels  fell  to  their  lowest  point 
in  20  years.  Had  the  four  largest  wheat- 
producing  countries— the  U.S.,  Canada,  Ar- 
sentlna  and  Australia— mamtaiued  tholr 
1968  v.heat  acreages,  their  production  in  the 
follov.ing  four  years  would  hare  been  CO 
'uillion  tons  greater  than  it  was,  several  times 
more  than  the  17  million  tons  of  imported 
Krain  required  by  the  32  countries  listed  by 
13ie  U.N.  as  "most  seriously  affected."  More- 
over, as  grain  supplies  decreased,  demand  for 
yrain-fed  beef  in  Europe,  Japan  .ond  the  So- 
viet Union  soared;  more  than  200  million 
tons  of  grain  in  these  countries  is  now  fed 
io  animals. 

I'he  result  was  that  grain  prices  rose  with 
luiprecedented  rapidity — corn  and  wheat 
prices  more  than  doubled  and  rice  prices 
tripled.  The  sudden  rise  in  oU  prices  com- 
pounded the  food  problem.  It  reduced  the 
import  copaclty  of  food-deficit  coimtries  and 
it  ele\ated  the  energy  costs  of  irrigation, 
i-uimiug  farm  machinery  and  transporthig 
food  and  agricidtural  equipment.  Most  Im- 
portant, it  caused  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 
price  of  petroleum-based  fertilizer.  The  In- 
Ternatioual  Monetary  Fiuid  estimates  that 
the  low-income  countries*  import  bill  lor 
food  and  fcrtUizer  alone  has  gone  up  in  two 
years  from  $6.4-billlon  to  fl5.e-billion. 

Although  the  problem  Is  undeniably  seri- 
ous, we  should  be  aware  that  the  areas  oi 
potential  stari-ation  are  limited  to  parts  of 
Africa  and  South  Asia. 

The  most  mtense  public  attention  has 
focused  on  Central  West  Africa,  the  Sahel, 
where  six  countries  have  suffered  devastating 
drought  for  half  a  decade.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  these  couxitries  Is  less  than  25  mUlion, 
and  approximately  eight  million  were  con- 
.sidered  to  be  at  risk  last  year  (up  to  half  a 
million  may  still  be  In  danger) .  m  Ethiopia, 
an  additional  two  mUlion  people  affected  by 
drought  were  so  hungry  they  were  scratching 
for  grass,  thougli  their  hunger  might  have 
been  alleviated  had  their  Govennnent  chosen 
to  distribute  to  its  own  people  grain  It  was 
f-xportlng.  Neighboring  drought-stricken 
Somalis  numbermg  In  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  still  considered  to  be  In  dire  condi- 
tion. These  10  million  Africans  at  risk  would 
constitute  one-sixth  of  the  poptilation  of 
one  medium-sized  state  of  India,  such  as 
Bihar.  The  grief  for  a  lost  chUd  Is  no  less  real 
in  sparsely  populated  regions,  but  when  life- 
boat and  triage  theories  are  being  promoted 
with  the  intention  of  hifluencing  national 
and  international  policies,  it  Is  Important  to 
put  the  current  starvation  In  quantitative 
perspective. 

In  India,  a  bad  situation  continues.  The 
harvest  is  down  4  mUllon  tons  from  last 
year's,  which  was  at  least  2  million  tons  be- 
low required  levels.  But  most  of  the  country's 
shortfall  has  been  replaced  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  cash  purchases,  mostly  from 
the  UnHed  Statee,  (India  is  now  the  largest 


single  V£.  commercial  market  for  wheat) 
It  now  lookd  as  if  India  will  be  able  to 
bqueeze  by  the  year,  although  there  clearly 
will  be  pockets  of  distress.  Pakistan,  short  a 
nUUiou  tou5,  also  looks  as  if  It  will  get  b\-. 
But  in  Bangladesh,  with  a  2.3-million-ton 
shortfai!,  t)\e  population  is  vulnerable.  .\ 
large  commercial  purchase  arranged  early 
last  year  fell  thiough  when  Banglades,h  v.a"; 
iniable  to  put  cash  on  the  line.  Tiie  flow  oi' 
hungry  migrants  into  Dacca  has  finally  stim- 
ulated a  number  of  countries  to  crash  food- 
aid  efforts.  But;  for  many  it  is  already  too 
late  (estimates  of  the  dead  range  upwar<i 
from  CO.OlO) .      . 

The  crises  that  ha\e  developed  in  thesi^ 
areas,  however,  do  not  mean  that  .starvation 
iii  global,  nor  are  they  necessarily  a  prelude 
10  wider  starvation.  Starvation  is  not  a  tlireai, 
10  Latin  America,  where  food  production  las  i; 
yeai-  was  4  per  cent  more  than  the  record 
levels  of  the  previous  year.  In  East  Asia,  fo.xl 
production  was  up  5  per  cent,  in  East  Africs. . 
close  to  6  per  cent. 

Tlie  propecis  for  iucrearting  f.xAi  pixxitic- 
iion  to  meet  projected  needs,  ftu-thermon. 
!tre  far  from  grim.  Discussions  of  lifeboats 
and  triage  give  the  impres.sion  of  a  steady 
downhill  movement  over  the  past  20  yeais. 
But  in  moi>t  disadvantaged  countries,  prog* 
res.s  has  been  substantial.  Between  1954  ami 
1973.  food  supply  Increased  so  riuch  that 
even  with  1.3  billion  more  mouths  to  feed, 
thei-e  was  still  10  per  cent  more  food  per 
plate.  In  the  six  years  before  the  recent  drop, 
this  gi-owth  in  low-Income  cotmtries  was 
specially  Impressive;  the  rate  of  food-produc- 
tion iaciease  in  some  years  was  as  great  and 
in  some  ca-s^s  greater  than  in  the  richer 
ooviutrles. 

For  example,  in  spite  of  India's  difficul- 
ties—and tliey  are  considerable— grain  pro- 
duction there  increased  from  72  mmion  tons 
in  1966  to  108.4  million  tons  five  years  later. 
Only  three  years  ago,  India  had  9  mUlion 
ton.s  of  surplus  food  and  (in  its  assistance 
to  Bangladesh)  was  the  second  largest  food- 
aid  donor  in  the  world.  Even  today,  after 
two  bad  years,  the  avaUability  of  food— al- 
tho\)gh  not  as  high  as  In  the  peak  yeais— 
will  be  100  calories  higher  per  person  than 
it  was  in  the  mid-nineteen-sixties.  In  pe)- 
eeutage  terms,  India's  need  for  outside  food 
is  mai-ginal.  Tlie  resources  needed  to  elimi- 
nate the  bad  years  are  not  unmanageable. 
Tlie  increased  production   in  low-income 
countries  has  been  achieved  with  a  relative- 
ly modest  dispei-sion   of  new  tecbuoIogic> 
that  CAii  ea.sily  triple  and  quadruple  yields. 
India,  for  instance,  has  nearly  as  much  gooil 
HgriciUtural  soil  as  the  United  States,  bu- 
produces  only  half  as  much  food.  One  re,^- 
son  is  that  only  a  small  portion  of  drought- 
prone  India's  land  is  irrigated.  If  the  ground- 
water under  the  Gangetic  Plain,  perhaps  the 
greatest  reservoir  of  tmtapped  water  In  th*" 
world,  were  exploited,  every   irrigated  acre 
could  be  planted  In  high-yielding  aeed  vari- 
eties that  could  increase  production  by  a'5 
much  as  400  per  cent.  Experts  contend  that 
construction  of  massive  barrages  and  dams 
in  Bangladesh   could   channel   flood   waters 
to  irrigate  as  much  as  10  million  acres,  and 
that  the  bmidlng  of  small  dams  for  Irriga- 
tion coiUd  open  up  for  cropping  an  addi- 
tional milUou-and-one-half  acres.  In   Wesi 
Africa,  the  Senegal  River  Is  being  harnessed 
to  Urigate  nearly  a  mllUon  acres  and  a  cur- 
rent campaign  now  underway  against  river 
blindness— a    disease    that    afflicts    farmers 
who  venture  into  certam  areas— could  open 
up  nearly  half  again  as  much  land  for  farm- 
ing In  that  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  fertilizer,  the  ouUook  is  bleak  for 
the  next  year  or  two.  But  the  end  of  the 
shortage  is  In  sight.  Worldwide  expansion  hi 
fertilizer  production  is  so  great  that  th« 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts  stu'- 
pluses  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  even  with  a 
«0  por  ce)it  (n.M-ense  i)v  u-sage.  This  is  espe- 
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clftlly  slgnlBcant  tor  the  poorer  countries  be* 
cRuse  of  ttae  exceptional  responsiveness  to 
fertilizer  of  nutrient-depleted  aolla.  In  many 
farms  In  developing  countrlefl,  10  tons  of  nu- 
trients would  Increase  food  production  by 
100  tons:  In  North  America  the  Increased 
production  from  the  same  amount  of  ntitrl- 
euts  would  be  24  tons. 

Cultivable  land  may  also  be  expanded.  m« 
peclally  in  Central  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. For  example,  less  than  8  per  cent  of 
BrarJI's  land  is  cropped,  and  a  doubling  of 
current  cultivated  acreage  there,  even  with- 
out new  high-yielding  seed  varieties  or  other 
technological  Innovations,  could  produce  an 
additional  45  million  tons  of  food.  Even  heav- 
ily populated  countries  like  Indonesia  and 
the  I>hllipplnes  have  good  land  for  expand- 
ing production,  provided  people  can  be  in- 
duced to  move  from  the  densely  populated 
major  Islands  to  the  thinly  popitiuted  outer 
Islands. 

The  opportimltles  offered  by  the  new  seed 
varieties  are  great.  African  and  Asian  coun- 
tries produce  one-fourth  to  one-fi!fth  as  much 
gram  per  acre  as  North  America,  and  one- 
half  the  countries  of  the  world  produce  one- 
fourth  as  much  corn  per  acre  as  the  United 
States  or  one-flfth  as  much  as  New  Zealand. 
Rice  Is  a  particularly  Important  crop  because 
of  Us  dominance  in  the  part  of  the  world 
where  food  and  poptdatlon  pressures  are 
greatest.  And  here,  too,  existing  eeeds  and 
cultivation  methods  can  multiply  yields — a 
typical  Japanese  farmer  produces  five  times 
as  much  rice  on  an  acre  as  a  typical  farmer 
from  Bangladesh — and  new  and  better  vari- 
tles  appear  to  be  on  their  way. 

Finally,  the  food  plctiire  could  Improve 
quickly  and  dramatically  if  the  unusually 
bad  weather  of  the  past  two  years  should  end, 
as  it  has,  for  example,  in  the  Sahel,  where, 
because  of  recent  good  rains,  most  families 
are  returning  to  their  lands.  Indeed,  because 
of  a  turn-around  In  the  weather,  record  or 
near-record  crops  are  predicted  for  a  number 
of  major  producers.  Including  the  TTnlted 
States,  the, Soviet  Union  and  China.  Inter- 
national food  prices  have  started  to  fall:  In 
fact,  crop  prospects  as  of  this  writing  sug- 
gest that  within  a  matter  of  months  a  spate 
of  "Whatever  happened  to  the  world  food 
crisis?"  editorials  will  appear,  along  with 
suspicion  and  skepticism  about  the  "scare 
stories"  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  how  should  we 
respond  to  those  advocating  the  lifeboat  and 
triage  theories?  First,  the  situation  today  Is 
not  as  bleak  aa  they  picture  it;  there  ere 
many  empty  seats  in  the  lifeboat — especially 
if  those  of  us  taking  up  more  than  our  share 
of  space  would  move  over  a  bit. 

More  Important,  the  basic  metaphor  of 
squeezing  the  world  into  a  smgle  lifeboat  is 
wrong.  The  aim  should  be  to  build  more  life- 
boats, that  la.  Increase  food  production  la 
the  needy  countries.  The  view  of  helpless 
countries  holding  out  begging  bowls  for  a 
few  kemela  of  grain  is  the  last  thing  In  the 
minds  of  both  development  agencies  and  low- 
Income  nations.  (In  many  countries,  there  Is 
nothing  politically  more  difficult  to  handle 
and  more  damaging  to  the  national  psyche 
than  food  aid.)  Based  on  today's  technolo- 
gies, the  opportunities  for  major  growth  In 
food  production  clearly  exist.  And  scientific 
breakthroughs  are  possible;  some  research 
projects  are  already  approaching  frtiitlon, 
and  others  offer  interesting  promise. 

In  any  event.  If  we  take  the  lifeboat  and 
triage  theories  to  their  conclusions,  and 
deny  aid  to  many  hungry  nations,  what  ulti- 
nwtely  «-lU  happen  to  them?  -niey  will  not 
just  disappear.  A  conscious  lifeboat  policy 
will  be  aooompanied  by  poUUcol  and  social 
disruption.  It  la  more  than  a  biun&n  eccen- 
tricity for  man  to  want  to  stay  alive.  So  s 
lUebDat-trlage  policy.  Instead  of  diminishing 
a  crisis,  may  well  be  creating  a  larger  one. 
If  we  can  demonstrate  this  clearly  that 
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the  lifeboat  and  triage  theo^es 
however,  we  should  not  assu 
nothing  to  worry  about.  For 
nutritionally  needy,  the  fact 
a  world  food  crisis,  biunper 
a  crisis  that  extends  beyond  _ 
ries  of   the  weather  and  evdn 
production    tallies   of   agrlcu  tural 
yearbooks.  For  these  people  tqe 
not  so  much  a  supply  crisis 
and  distribution  crisis,  and  1 
In  the  larger  shadow  of  th 
population  ciisls. 

Even  before  the  recent  prl. 
believe,  needy  families  spent 
cent  of  their  incomes  on  f 
not  permit  much  flexibility; 
Increase,  pec^le  eat  reduced  , 
dletr.  The  resulting  declining 
tloa    leaves    children    vi  " 

cases  of  otherwise  minor 

.such  as  measles  and  chickenp<  k 
to    stunted    mental    and    p 
These  increases  in  illnesses 
occur  not  only  in  the  Sahels 
ladeshes,    but    throughout 
world    (including  some   food 
tries,),  where  even  in  norm., 
years,  nearly  a  billion  people 
the  right  kinds  of  foods.  Pui 
assumption  that  food  supplies 
over  the  long  term  to  meet 
at  low  nutritional   levels  is 
as.sumptlon    that    population 
somehow  be  brought  under 
income  countries.  Uuleos  nv. 
be  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
latioQ  equation,  successes  in 
largely  a  matter  of  buying  t„,_ 
food  situation  can  be  managed 
growth  rates  in  low-income  co 
86  per  cent  of   the  annual 
place)  come  down. 

These  rather  traditional  for 
lenges  are  the  ones  that  ought 
attention  and  our  energies 
time,  for  recent  experience  s 
could  be  done  to  meet  them,  , 
willing  to  make  the  necessary 
This  is  not  an  easy  point  to 
undertaking  seems  so  very 
some,  in  fact,  the  population 
is  enough  to  warrant  feelings 
Since  the  major  Impact  of 
on  social  and  economic  de . . 
be  evident  for  some  years, 
generally  preoccupied  with  „., 
needs  (and  political  survival) 
the  time  for  attention  to  pop 
Moreover,  because  It  is  difficv 
strate  that  population  growth 
to  national  development,  oi 
reservations  about  the  basic 
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aggressive  attitudes  of  richer 
want  poorer  countries  to  ad_ 
programs.  Friction  has  led  to 
of  the  issue — sometimes  witt 
tones  —that  has  hindered 
Illation  policies. 

However,  there  are  respectal 
think  that  resignation  is  not 
sible  response.  As  a  matter  of 
ophy.  we  have  to  remember  tliAt 
for  the  futme  of  man  are  higl  ly 
best,  no  matter  how  good  ouf 
formation.  How  many  of  the  1 
pie  at  the  beginning  of  this  c 
have  believed  that  the  world 
absorb    4    bUliou?    Nearly  20 
Tbonuis  Malthus  warned  that 
nlng  out  of  land  to  produce  f<|Dd 
ago,  Botero  wrote  that  man's 

er«  were  Inferior  to  his  ..^ 

and  1750  years  ago.  Tertimian 
remedy  for  nations  is  to  let  i 
course."  Too  much  optimism 
but  so  is  the  assumption  that 
static  and  Incapable  of  respor  i 
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are  flawed,  ous  challenge.  And  there  are  co 
that  there  is  pies  of  responses  that  have  succl 
terms  of  the  for  example.  Is  reported  to  haw 
that  there  Is  population  growth  to  an  estlm 
or  no.  It  Is  cent  and  it  is  stUl  declining,  and 
annual  vaga-  tries  like  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Sir 
beyond   the     all  dropped  well  below  2  per  cen 

ministry     tllity  reduction  depend.s  on  a 
food  crisis  is     economic   and   social    develo, 
I  it  is  a  price     planning  programs  do  play  an 
is  developing     in  reducing  the  time  lag 
novr-famiUar     about  a  decline  In  births. 
Evidence  is  beginning  to 
thermore,  that  reducing  ^_ 
and  Improving  nutrition  are  .. 
closely  than  once  was  thought, 
areas,  the  best  way  to  lower  blrtti 
provide  n  family's  children      . 
chance  for  survival.  If  half  their 
before  reaching  productive  years, 
will  feel  they  have  to  conceive  a 
children   (common  belief  puts 
8 )  to  assure  two  surviving  sons, 
the  rate  of  population  growth 
ered  partly  by  providing  food  to 
alive  and  healthy. 

Tins  phenomenon  is  apparent 
Indian  state  of  Kerala,  where  1 
has  dropped  In  10  years  from  37 
to  27  per  thousand  (the  Indian 
years  has  dropped  from  41  to  37.J 
Keralfins  have  the  lowest  inc 
they  have  the  highest  literacy  _. . 
only  state  in  which  the  majorlt  r 
are  educated,   and   there   Is   a 
higher  awareness  of  the 
lion;    Keralans    enjoy    India's 
capita  consumption  of 
tant  foods  (nearly  twice  as  man  r 
as  any  other  state,  more  than 
roasumption  of  all  but  two  states 
flsh  and  egg  consumption  thai 
state),   the   highest  percentage 
with  protected  water  supplies,  tl 
fant  mortality  rate  In  the  countr  r 
est  life  expectancy  (60  years) 
death  rate  (9  per  1,000)  lower  t 
Germany  or  Great  Britain. 

Just  how  widely  the  Keralan 
might  be  duplicated  Is  open  to 
it  certainly  is  enough  to  Justlfv 
forts  at  linking  nutritional 
population  programs. 

All  of  these  interrelated ., 

duction  and  distribution.  nutritl(Ji 
lUatlon — must  ultimately  be 
the  poor  nations  themselves, 
require  a  greater  sense  of 
shifting  of  priorities,  a  red( 

sources  and  basic  structural 

as  land  and  tenancy  reform  and 
distribution.  In  some  Instances 
political  reform  may  be  a 
effort  will  also  require  solid 
flclent  administration  and 
cial     resources.     The     countries 
are  not  long  on  any  of  these  _ 
regard,  there  remains  much  tha 
privileged  nations  can  do.  in  . 
nonpaternalistic  ways,  to  help. 
The   wealthy   countries   could 
!e  reasons  to     tional  and  international  food  _. 
he  only  pos-     policies  to  assure  price  stability 
imple  philos-     liance  on  the  market  alone  is  an 
predictions     response  to  today's  needs);   thej 
dubious  at     crease  levels  of  foreign  econom 
current  In-     ment  aid  through  national  and  1: 
billion  peo-      agencies,  with  emphasis  on  food 
ntury  would     nutrition  and  family  planning: 
n  1975  could     boost    sagging    agriculture 
years    ago.     search,  especially  In  the  poor 
KB  were  run-     the  work  is  most  needed  and 
;  450  years     11     percent    of    all    agrlciUtura 
pow-     monies  are  now  spent;  they 
powers;     food  aid  for  development  purpose 
advised,  "the     that  the  food  reaches  the 

take  its     and  that  It  serves  as  an  

be  naive,  dlFlncentlve,  to  local  agriculture 
humanity  is  could  make  full  productive  use  oi 
ing  to  serl-     agricuUtiral  lands.  (Surpluses  wlU 
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the  costs  of  maintaining  reserve  stocks  are 
far  lower  than  the  costs  of  higher  food  prices 
because  of  shortages.) 

In  relative  terms,  the  costs  of  such  au  ef- 
fort would  not  be  outrageous,  but  there 
must  be  a  quantum  Jiunp  in  the  dwindling 
resources  that  have  been  made  available 
for  aid.  If  we  only  keep  pace  with  immedl- 
itle  needs,  families  will  not  have  the  kind 
of  Keralan  incentive  to  reduce  births.  To 
tinance  such  an  effort,  some  experts  have 
suggested  a  voluntary  reduction  in  meat  con- 
sumption and  cutbacks  on  use  of  fertilizer 
for  ornamental  purposes.  But  these  proposals 
are  probably  unrealistic  if  the  current  crisis 
climate  is  waning.  The  effort  could  be  fi- 
nanced more  directly  through  redeployment 
of  existing  resources  in  both  developing  and 
developed  nations.  It  would  require  the  shift 
to  nutrition  and  population  programs  of  only 
a  .small  fraction  of  the  estimated  $250-bll- 
liou  spent  annually  on  armaments.  Resorting 
to  defense  expenditures  would  be  more  than 
a  budgetary  convenience.  The  trend  to  mal- 
nutrition, if  not  beaded  off,  could  prove  a 
greater  threat  to  International  seciu-lty  than 
traditional  military  dangers.  And  given  mod- 
em armaments,  the  threat  would  not  be  re- 
stricted to  food-short  countries. 

Granted,  people  and  nations  are  becom- 
ing "aid  weary."  This  is  no  doubt  partly  the 
result  of  the  sheer  size  and  repetition  of  the 
misery.  There  is  a  sense  of  futility — after 
years  of  help,  we  are  still  surfeited  with  the 
same  pictures  of  .starving  babies.  And  some 
contend  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  send  food 
abroad  so  long  as  people  are  bimgry  In  one's 
own  country.  Neither  of  these  concerns  is 
Justified.  If  it  were  not  for  aid,  there  would 
be  many  more  starving  babies.  One  need  only 
remember  how  far  some  countries  have  come 
that  a  dozen  years  ago  were  tagged  with 
"basket-ca.se"  and  "money-dowu-a-rathole" 
labels.  Korea,  once  considered  economically 
"hopeles3,"  Is  a  case  Ixi  point.  Over  the  past 
decade,  its  G.N.P.  has  grown  at  a  rate  that  has 
averaged  more  than  10  per  cent  a  year  in  real 
terms  (last  year  it  was  16.5  per  cent)  and  real 
per  capita  Income  has  more  than  doubled. 
Aid  has  played  a  substantial  lole  in  this 
development. 

As  for  the  nrgunieut  thai  we  slioidd  con- 
centrate on  feeding  the  hxuigry  at  home,  it  is 
Important  to  understand  that  in  most  af- 
fluent coimtrles  the  domestic  problem  Is 
largely  one  of  figuring  out  how  to  distribute 
available  food  to  those  in  need.  Right  now 
the  magnitude  of  food  sent  overseas  In  aid 
programs  Is  so  small  tliat  It  could  be  in- 
creased substantially  without  threatening 
domestic  needs.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  the  food  stamp  program  alone 
amounted  last  year  to  $4.3-billlon,  five  times 
the  value  of  food  aid  sent  to  all  other  coun- 
tries combined. 

The  traditional  foreign-aid  response  to  the 
ciurent  situation  is  far  more  familiar  and  far 
less  exciting  than  policy  planning  for  dooms- 
day, but  It  Is  workable,  relevant  to  genuine 
needs  and  could  make  a  difference.  And  the 
question  in  Its  simplest  form  is  whether  we 
are  willing  to  stand  by  and  watch  those  na- 
tions afflicted  with  the  curse  of  poverty  grow 
desperate — because  we  permit  our  actions  to 
be  guided  by  a  fashionable,  though  unwar- 
ranted, sph-lt  of  resignation. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  real  Issue  In  for- 
eign a-sslstance.  skittishly  avoided  for  so 
long:  After  all  the  political  and  economic 
arguments,  deaimg  with  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition Is  a  moral  issue — that  demands  a 
moral  response.  Why  shotUd  It  be  so  dlfflciUt 
to  Justify?  We  often  hear  that  national 
policies  should  flow  only  from  self-interest. 
We  somehow  have  failed  to  rec<«nlze  that 
"doing  good  for  the  sake  of  doing  good"  la 
self-interest.  To  most  people,  ethical  con- 
cerns are  of  value.  Compa-sslon  and  human 


decency  may  not  lend  themselves  neatly  to 
cost-benefit  analysis,  but  the  desire  for  sound 
moral  values,  and  the  transfer  of  those  values 
to  future  generations,  is  a  legitimate  ration- 
ale for  Government  action.  Somehow,  affluent 
.societies  must  learn  to  accept  this  kind  of 
self -Interest  as  a  basis  for  public  policy. 

Given  the  facts,  adherence  to  the  lifeboat 
or  triage  theories  is  an  intellectual  and  moral 
cop-out.  To  the  extent  that  there  Is  to  be 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  it  will  be  a  direct 
consequence  of  maldistribution  of  resources 
among  and  within  nations.  Enlightened 
policies  and  actions  could  prevent  It,  and  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  try.  To  do  otherwise 
would  reflect  a  fundamental  and  grievous 
change  in  tlie  character  of  man. 


THE  EVILS  OP  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  in  a 
fcTowlng  awareness  among  the  American 
people  that  Government  regulation  re- 
sults in  hai-mful  economic  and  social 
costs.  Stories  have  appeared  in  the 
media  detailing  how  small  businessmen 
and  consimiers  have  been  hurt  by  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  decisions  made  by 
an  ai-my  of  faceless  bureaucrats. 

Employees  complain  of  the  mounting 
casts  of  running  tlieir  operations  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  patchwork  of  regulations  and 
reams  of  paperwork  from  various  agen- 
cies. They  protest  that  normal  business 
decisions  cannot  be  made  without  &'st 
clearing  them  with  Washington. 

Consei'vative  critics  of  regulation  de- 
ciy  the  loss  of  personal  freedom  at  the 
hands  of  "big  brother"  bureaucrats. 
Liberals  charge  tliat  the  so-called  mde- 
pendent  agencies  are  neithei-  independ- 
ent nor  agents  of  the  public  interest,  but 
in  fact  sen'e  the  special  interests  of  the 
industries  they  are  .supposed  to  regulate. 
It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  by 
all  but  the  bureaucrats  themselves  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  grown  too 
big  and  powerful.  Everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  something  must  be  done  to 
cut  Government  down  to  size,  to  make 
the  vast  Federal  niachinei-y  more  respon- 
sive to  public  needs  and  concerns  and 
to  improve  the  administrative  process. 
For  too  long  too  many  Americans 
looked  to  Washington  for  a  quick  remedy 
for  the  Nation's  economic  ills  and  their 
own  special  problems.  Characteristically, 
Members  of  Congress  would  respond  to 
constituent  demands  and  the  pressures 
of  special  interest  groups  by  proposing 
to  spend  more  tax  money,  pass  more 
laws,  and  create  moi-e  Government  agen-  , 
cies.  Such  simple  solutions  have  proved 
inadequate  and  ineffective.  The  diflBcult 
and  complex  problems  of  our  economy 
require  much  more  than  politics  as  usuaL 
Fortimately  the  electorate  seems  to  ap- 
preciate this  fact,  too.  To  paraphrase 
Lincoln,  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time. 

I  am  pleased  tliat  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy,  another  set  of  rules  and 
regulations,  can  only  add  to  their  prob- 
lems. Politicians  traditionally  have  re- 
garded regulation  as  an  inexpensive  way 
of  enforcing  socially  desh-able  policies  on 
business  and  achieving  national  objec- 
tives without  adding  significantly  to  the 
cost  of  Govemment.  Consumers,  how- 


ever, see  that  tlie  costs  of  regulation 
show  up  In  the  higher  prices  tJiey  must 
pay  for  the  goods  and  services  they  need. 
They  now  understand  that  regidation,  in 
addition  to  imposing  a  hidden  tax  which 
they  are  forced  to  pay,  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  the  high  inflation  rate  and 
the  shortage.s  of  essential  products,  such 
as  natural  gas. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  change  in 
otitlook,  consumei's  are  beginning  to 
speak  out  on  the  issue  of  overregulation. 
As  taxpayers  they  are  urging  their 
elected  representatives  to  tie^ten  the 
reins  on  spending  for  bureaucracy  and 
the  bureaucrats.  They  want  the  Congress 
to  look  into  the  operations  of  Federal 
agencies  and  the  eflacacy  of  economic 
regulations.  Many  are  even  urging  a 
thorough  revamping  of  the  regulatory 
system,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  those 
agencies  and  a  repeal  of  those  laws  no 
longer  needed. 

The  people  are  way  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress in  pi-essing  for  regulatory  refonn. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  Members  will 
soon  heed  their  message  and  take  pasi- 
tive,  sensible  steps  to  correct  a  difficult, 
but  not  insoluble  situation.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress,  which  cre- 
ated the  agencies  and  delegated  to  them 
the  authority  to  make  decisions  and 
promulgate  rules  affecting  btisiness,  to 
conduct  a  full-scale  inquiry  into  the 
agency  sy.stem,  determine  what  changes 
should  be  made  and  recommend  the 
measmes  to  be  enacted  to  improve  this 
.system. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  constitu- 
ents of  mine  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  Government  overregulation.  Manv 
have  viTitten  in  support  of  the  President's 
call  for  a  Wliite  House  conference  on 
regulatoiy  reform.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  letters  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  J.  Brunner  m,  a  sales- 
man in  Mesa.  Mr.  Chester  J.  Peterson, 
an  attorney  m  Phoenix,  and  Mr.  Williani 
J.  McGuckin,  a  .small  bustaiessman  in 
Phoenix. 

I  quote  Mr.  McGuckin : 
Our  country  cannot  forever  carry  the  bur- 
geoning regulatory  burden  being  laid  like  a 
blanket  over  its  economy  by  our  nonelected 
bureaucracy,  with  the  aid  of  Congress. 

The  views  of  Mr.  McGuckin  and  tlie 
others  are,  I  think,  representative  of  the 
attitudes  of  average  citizens  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  regulation.  Opinion 
surveys  have  shown  consistently  that 
most  Americans  want  less  Government 
control  and  interference  in  their  lives. 
At  the  same  time  the  polls  indicate  that 
many  people  are  becoming  increasingly 
disenchanted  with  many  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Government.  Congress,  for  in- 
stance, is  cui-rently  held  in  vei-y  low  es- 
teem. In  my  opinion,  if  the  Congress 
would  undertake  to  reduce  and  delimit 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  reform  the  regulatory 
process,  we  might  soon  find  the  people's 
trust  and  confidence  in  Government 
restored. 

The  overriding  question  that  Congress 
will  have  to  address  itself  to  is  the  one 
posed  by  Mr.  Brunner: 

Have  we  loet  the  power  to  control  Govern- 
ment ogencies? 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  letters  from  Mr. 
Brunner.  Mr.  Peterson,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cuckin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£cord, 
H&  follows: 

Mi-SA.  Ariz.,  Muy  2*S.  7, 07 .7. 
Hon.  Senator  Pattl  J.  Watnmt, 
Dirkfen  Office  Bvilding,  U.S.  Senate. 
WMhingUm.  D.C. 

DK4X  SnuTom  FAK.vm:  Have  we  lost  the 
power  to  control  goremment  agencies? 

In  thtM  tnHibled  times  I  nm  shocked  at  the 
outrageous  waste  ol  jobs  perpetuated  by  fed- 
eral agencies.  Arbitrary  and  capriciouK 
decrees  are  so  upsetting  to  our  productivity 
that  our  economy  is  at  s^Ake. 

^MdflcaUy  I  refer  to  agencies  like  the 
CAB.  DOT,  SPA,  PAA,  FCC,  FDA,  ICC,  IRS. 
OSHA.  aac.  etc.  WbUe  we  cluck  our  tongues 
at  the  QIA  these  mdssive  bureaucracies  are 
eattlng  us  alive. 

An  example  Is  the  laclc  ol  castings  due  to 
the  EPA  and  OSHA  shutdown  of  small 
loubdrles.  Another  is  the  cost  of  agency 
required  safety  and  emission  control  features 
on  automobUee.  Still  to  be  discovered  Is  the 
$SOCO  per  truck  cost  of  the  new  FMVS3  121 
etandards. 

Sir.  I  tirgently  solicit  your  Immediate  sup- 
port of  a  complete  reappraisal  of  each  agency. 
Outright  abolition  of  some  may  weU  be  Justi- 
fied. Uncontrolled  these  agencies  are  a  threat 
to  our  basic  freedom. 

Those  candidates  wltli  the  most  af;gres- 
sive  plans  to  clean  up  this  mess  wlU  have 
my  vote.  I  also  pledge  my  personal  efforts 
In  their  behaU. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter.  I 
ft-ar  I  am  keeping  you  from  getting  started. 
Whut    is   your   plan    of   action? 
Siucerely. 

John  J.  BRTrNKEa  III. 

Phoenix.  Am7.,  June  10,  tP73. 
Hon.  Paul  F.4NNIN. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  of  Representatiie^, 
WasMf^fton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Sam  amoa, 
Houae  ol  Repre»tntatlret. 
Wuthtngtom.  DC 
Hon.  Baut  CK>ldw.\ti:c, 
VS.  Senate, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Hon.  MoBBis  Udaix,  — 

Hotue  of  ttepretentatiiTf, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  JoRif  CoKLAir, 
House  of  Bepresentathe!<. 
Washington.  DX:. 

OsHTuiuDr:  The  KlpUnger  Letter  of  Jtme 
6. 1878  arrived  on  my  desk  this  morning  and 
expressed  sentiments  which  are  mine  and 
Which  I  feel  should  be  yours.  This  letter  re« 
ferred  to  the  White  House  oieetlng  President 
Ford  has  planned  on  "OVIRregvlatUm  of 
business." 

The  meetUig  is  to  be  held  late  tbU  month 
or  next  and  Is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in 
governnkent  regulators,  plus  members  of 
Congress,  to  consider  how  overregulatlon 
hurts  buslneas  and  eonsomers,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  goremioent  rules  are  often 
needless  and  not  worth  the  trouble  they 
cause. 

In  my  ttodlM  of  the  CoostituUon  and  the 
concepts  of  the  founders  at  our  great  nation, 
I  have  dtsoovered  that  their  intent  was  to 
protect  business,  consumers  and  the  general 
public  from  regulation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  federal  govemmant 
should  only  step  In  in  those  very  Umlted 
areas  which,  for  the  lutional  good,  required 
fome  government  regulatkm  or  assistance^. 

Sine*  thorn  Mify  day*  the  federal  fontn- 


th 


gei  eral 
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busln*  ises 


ment  has  continually,  and  at 
ing  pace,  been  loppiiig  off 
business,  consumers  and  the 
by  its  many  commissions, 
and  bureaucrp.tic  boards. 

1  wholeheartedly  support  t 
nuash  overregulatlon,  not  onl 
but  of  consumers  and  the 
urge  rou  each  to  do  everythini 
er  to  support  this  program 
additional  programs  to  lessen 
ment.  regulation  of  our 
ers  and  membprs  of  the 
may  retiim  to  the  hapi)y  state 
Rbout  the  great  progress  in 
tion.  that  is.  fcllow-lng  the 
public  to  use  their  own  Initi 
and  re.-o\ircefuli!es.s  to  dream 
gcals  and  carry  out  tlieir  vi.sK 
matuitr  that  not  only  our 
ing  ijjcreat«s,  but  Jobs  are  ci- 
oiny  stimulpted  and  happinea 

These  virtures  can  never  be 
by  ovei  regulation  and  pressiira 
serted  and  enforced  upon  the 
and  properties  of  the  citizens 
by  th"?  bureaucratic  boards, 
committees  which  daily 
re«r\Uation  and  pre.s,sures  to 
tenure  by  which  they  hope  to 
tlntially  live  off  of  the  labors 
ity  of  thOft:e  who  still  use  their 
tives    and    properties 
which  add  to.  rather  than 
the  gross  national  product 
llviiie  In  our  great  nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ch'^stir 
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Mr.  (-i  R.tu)  R.  F{>Bo. 
President  of  the  Vui'cd  Stales, 
The  Wfifte  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Prestoent:  The  June  6.  1 
Letter  tells  of  your  planned 
meeting  on  overregttlatlon  of  _ 
derful  news.  May  it  be  Just  the 
a  rising  swell  of  endeavor  to  , 
business  and  the  citizen  at  all 
ernment. 

Our  country  cannot  forever 
geoning  regulatory  burden  l 
blanlcet  over  Its  economy  by 
bureaucracy,  with  the  aid  of  _ 

Among  your  top  priorities  li 
please  consider  a  fast  and 
of  OSHA.  It  is  unjust, 
largely  unnecessary. 

Tour   overregulatlon   nieetln  ; 
great  Interest  and  concern  to 
thousands  of  businessmen 
wanting  you  to  give  It  your 
you  to  follow  through  until 
ful  action  Is  taken. 

Most  respectfully  yotirs, 
William  J, 


Jt.1  a;  10,  1975. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President. 
hear  suggestions  for  improvAnent 
United  Nations  structure  ant 
of  operation. 

Aiid,  yes,  how  often  we .. 
but  usually  these  criticisms 
tive  nature. 

What  Is  needed  are  con.-! 
icisms  and  suggestions  for 

I  well  remember  at  the  _. 
Conference  that  set  up  the 
tlons  how  we  were  all  _, 
United  Nations  would  be  _ 
set  up  In  such  a  way  that 
repeat  the  mistake.'^  of  the  fo^ner 
of  Nations. 
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I  remember  so  well  the 
and  high  expectations  we  all . 

And,  through  the  years,  let 
get  the  wars  that  it  has  pre 
lives  that  it  has  saved,  the 
that  it  has  disseminated, 
provements  in  quality  of  ^_, 
for  which  the  United  Nations 
sible. 

Certainly,   tliere   are  area.s 
has  failed— principally,  in  mj 
cause  we.  tlie  superpowers,  ht 
willing  to  turn  over  to  it  for 
the  problems  that  we  should 
past  years. 

And,  now  we  are  properly 
about  doing  this  because  of   . 
number  of  often-irresponsibje 
that  have  joined  the  United 
recent  years. 

In  any  case,  what  is  needet 
tive  suggestions.  And.  here  a 
job  has  been  done  by  a  25-me 
national  siudy  group  whose 
was  Richard  N.  Gardner,  a  . 
able  scholar  who  has  served 
with  distinction,  both  in  his 
pacity  and  as  a  Government 

Their  suggestions  and  ._ 
tions  are  of  a  far-reaching  anc 
tive  nature  and  deserve  to  be 
all  my  colleagues. 

Personally,  I  think  they  ai' 
and  hope  they  will  be  followc  d 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th 
York  Times  articles  describing 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Miir 
SwEtTTMG  Chance  m  UJJ.  Is  UbcJi 
Panel 
(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

Urnn.D  Nations,  N.Y.,  May  20.— 
ber  International   panel   has 
sweeping  changes  In  the  sti.. 
United  Nations  to  Improve  Its 
economic  Issues  and  increase  ( 
tween  rich  and  poor  countries. 

Its  recommendations  marked 
major  attempt  at  fundamental 
the  world  organization  was 
ago. 

The  panel's  report,  entitled  "A 
Nations  Structvure  for  Global  E 
operation,"  was  presented  today  _ 
General   Waldhelm.  He  said  that 
"a  historic  moment  hi  the  life  of 
Nations." 

A  major  Innovation  suggested  . 
el,  consisting  of  one  expert  from 
countries,  including  the  United 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  a  revam, 
present  decision-making  process 
led  m  the  last  year  to  confroi 
deadlocks  between  the  rich  and 
bers  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Instead  of  voting  showdowns 
sembly.   where  the  developing   , 
countries  easily  outnumber  the 
powers,  the  group  recommended 
but  still  Imprecise  process  of 
putes  to  get  agreements  by  . 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  _, 

They  ruled  out  any  proposal 
require   a   revision   of   the  Unl. 
Charter,  clearly  because  they  sa^ ' 
pects  for  agreement  at  this  time 
from  the  big  powers. 

The  panel's  report,  a  copy  of 
obtained  by  The  New  York 
pected  to  be  taken  up  at  the  special 
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Assembly  session  beginning  Sept.  1.  Eut  It 
appears  to  face  an  uncertain  fate  because  its 
reconunendations  are  not  Ukely  to  satisfy 
either  the  minority  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries or  the  majority  of  developing  countries 
that  have  demonstrated  here  that  they  can 
rush  through  resolutions  supporting  de- 
mands for  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that  are  ex- 
pected to  stir  controversy  calls  for  revising 
the  present  voting  system  In  the  W(»-ld 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
provide  greater  decision-making  power  for 
the  developing  countries.  The  existing 
weighted  voting  arrangement  now  gives  the 
United  States  a  veto  over  some  decisions 
and  heavy  Influence  on  lending  policies. 

The  panel  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
poet  of  Director  General  for  Development 
and  International  Economic  Cooperation 
that  would  be  second  in  Importance  only  to 
that  of  the  Secretary  General.  It  would  go  to 
a  citizen  of  one  of  the  developing  countries 
when  the  Secretary  General  was  elected  from 
a  devloped  cotintry. 

The  panel  implied  that  the  new  Director 
General  would  outrank  the  beads  of  the  15 
specialized  agencies  In  the  United  Nations 
system,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultiwal  Organi- 
zation. 

Criticizing  the  fragmentation  of  aid  pro- 
grams currenUy  funneled  through  23  sepa- 
rate funds,  the  report  advocated  that  they 
be  merged  Into  a  single  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Authority — dubbed  by  some  pan- 
elist* as  the  "fund  of  funds." 

The  amalgamation  of  contributions  now 
going  for  population  control,  food  assist- 
ance, environmental  protection  and  other 
activities  would  give  the  proposed  new  au- 
thority a  half -billion  yetu"ly  to  disperse  to 
needy  nations.  The  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  would  remain  separate. 

The  authority  would  be  headed  by  an  ad- 
ministrator who  also  would  serve  as  one  of 
two  deputies  to  the  new  Director  General 
and  would  be  selected  from  an  Industrialized 
cottntry. 

It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a  vlgor- 
ou,6  lobbying  agalii.,t  the  proposal  for  a  new 
Director  General  and  the  Development 
Fund — this  coming  from  the  heads  of  United 
Nation.^  agencies  who  would  see  their  .^^3- 
tl-,ority  threatened. 

ROLC    OP    EXISTIXa    A0EKCU3 

Under  the  recouunended  changes,  each 
agency  would  keep  its  autonomy  but  become 
leas  involved  in  running  projects  In  the  field 
and  act  rather  as  a  standard-setter. 

Some  of  the  recommendations,  such  as 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Director  General, 
were  proposed  for  action  at  ttie  Assembly  this 
year;  others  were  not  expected  to  be  taken  up 
for  two  to  five  years.  Among  these  was  a  rec- 
ommendation that  an  International  Trade 
Organization  be  established. 

All  25  panel  members  signed  the  report, 
but  they  did  so  as  Individuals,  meaning  that 
they  did  not  signify  their  Government's  ap- 
proval. However,  their  conclusions  could  be 
expected  to  carry  some  weight,  since  19  hold 
government  positions. 

The  panel  chairman  was  Alnoor-Kasaum,  a 
Tanzanian  lawyer-economist.  The  Soviet 
member  was  A.  A.  Molchanov,  head  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry's  Department  of  In- 
ternational Economic  Organization. 

The  American  member,  Richard  N.  Gard- 
ner, Professor  of  Law  and  International  Orga- 
!  i^atlon  at  Colimibla  University,  served  as 
rapporteur  of  the  document,  drafted  over  an 
tight-week  period. 

Copies  liave  not  readied  delegations,  but 
one  panelist  predicted  it  could  run  into 
birong  opposition  from  the  United  States  on 
several  counts,  but  partlctilarly  because  of 
li^e  idea  of  having  a  third-world  representa- 


tive serving  in  the  second  Iiighest  poet  in  the 
United  Nations  hierarchy — he  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  General  with  the  ap« 
proval  of  the  Assembly. 

An  American  official  said  the  United 
States  intended  to  give  the  report  its  closest 
attention,  but  ho  declined  to  comment  on 
the  recommendatioas  beyond  saying  "They 
porse  some  problems." 

Other  saw  prospects  that  the  third-world 
countries  would  balk  over  the  emphasis  on 
aegotlatuig  procedure.*;,  seeing  a  threat  to 
cmb  their  numerical  voting  strength,  al- 
though the  report  stipulates  that  the  As- 
sembly could  go  on  voting  resolutions  as 
long  as  It  "takes  account"  of  the  private 
conciliation  efforts  being  tried  elsewhere. 

The  p.mel's  work  was  authorized  by  a 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  January, 
1975,  requesting  that  it  propose  structural 
changes  to  make  the  United  Nations  system 
"fully  capable  of  dealing  with  tlie  p-oblems 
of  international  cooperation." 

The  resolution  caUed  for  a  broad  geo- 
graphical representation  on  the  panel,  which 
was  appointed  by  Secretary  General  Wald- 
helm on  the  basis  of  nominations  by  gov- 
ernments. China  was  offered  a  seat  on  the 
panel  but  declined. 

The  panel  sought  through  its  recommen- 
dations to  enhance  the  standing  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CotmcU,  which  is  listed 
in  the  Charter  as  one  of  the  major  organs 
of  the  world  organization.  However,  It  has 
not  enjoyed  high  prestige.  The  most  recent 
session  was  marked  by  high  rates  of  absen- 
teeism among  the  54  members. 

In  its  efforts  to  steer  away  from  the  voting 
contests  that  split  the  Assembly  member- 
ship into  seemingly  irreconcilable  canqw,  the 
paiiel  recommended  that  the  CotincU  estab- 
llijied  small  negotiating  groups  to  deal  in 
private  with  deadlocked  key  Issues.  One  such 
might  be  the  continuing  dispute  over  com- 
pensation for  nationalized  foreign  proper- 
ties— an  issue  that  brought  on  a  major  dis- 
pute at  the  late  Assembly. 

The  small  groups  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  countries  most  deeply  in- 
volved and  would  be  headed  by  a  prominent 
Individual  who  would  devote  full  time  to 
trying  to  bring  about  agreements,  traveling 
as  necessary  between  capitals  and  ser\'ing,  a.-; 
one  official  suggested,  as  "a  Kissinger  for 
economic.  Instead  of  political,  disputes." 

Each  such  negotiating  effort  would  be 
limited  to  one  or  two  years,  but  several 
could  be  tackled  simultaneously. 

The  panel  also  advocated  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
abolish  at  least  eight  of  its  subsidiary  com- 
misolons. 

The  commission  on  the  status  of  women 
would  be  eliminated  along  with  the  com- 
missions on  population,  social  development 
and  natural  resources.  The  Human  Rights 
Commission  would  remain. 

The  business,  formerly  bandied  by  the 
otiiers  would  be  dealt  with  directly  by  the 
Council,  thereby  avoiding  duplicating  de- 
bates. 

In  support  of  such  streamUnlng,  the  panel 
report  said  that  the  CouncU.  as  it  currently 
operates,  "lacks  the  necessary  degree  of  au- 
thority," and  has  become  bogged  down  by 
unmanageable  documentation. 

As  part  of  the  proposed  structural  change, 
the  panel  recommended  that  the  Council  be 
given  a  new  role  In  organizing  the  ecouoinic 
matters  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly. 

They  proposed  that  the  Assembly's  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  renamed  the  Coumiii- 
tee  on  Development  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  and  that  it  take  on  all 
items  currently  discussed  by  the  Social  Com- 
mittee that  concern  development.  The  Social 
Committee  would  t>e  left  mainly  with  hu- 
man rights  matters  and  humanitarian 
questions.  Each  has  a  membership  of  13« 
countrle<?. 


In  the  field  of  trade,  the  experts  proposed 
a  gradual  phasing  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, which  was  organized  in  1964  by  tlie 
poorer  countries  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Western  domination  of  the  existing 
machinery  for  dealing  with  trade  issues. 

In  proposing  the  new  post  of  director  gen- 
eral for  development,  the  panel  recom- 
mended that  tlie  duties  include  direct 
charge  of  the  existing  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs — the  largest  in  the 
United  Nations — and  that  the  present  post 
of  Under  Secretary  General  be  aboUshed. 

The  proposed  United  Nations  development 
authority,  it  was  recommended,  should  be 
managed  by  a  small  operations  boenl  of  18 
to  27  members  who  would  be  "equitably 
balanced"  between  countries  which  are  net 
donors  to  United  Nations  and  programs,  and 
the  net  recipients  of  help. 

No  additional  Increases  In  penonnel 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  panel's 
decisions,  the  report  said.  However,  its 
members  advocated  a  major  effort  to  im- 
prove staff  personnel  ptollcies. 

They  urged  competitive  examinations  for 
United  Nations  Job  candidates  and  the  pas- 
sible creation  of  a  staff  college  for  training 
officials  from  different  agencies  in  the  sys- 
tem. They  also  said  that  a  unified  system 
should  be  accepted  for  aU  employees  in  re- 
gard to  recruitment  and  salaries. 

They  also  favored  employing  more  wotnen 
in  nonclertcal  positions  and  hirhig  younger 
applicants  from  all  regions. 

Membees  of  Pai^el  ow  vs. 

Abdel-Hamld  Abdel-Ghauy  of  Egypt,  a  For- 
eign Ministry  official. 

Adebayo  Odedeji  of  Nigeria,  Fe<leral  Oom- 
mlaaioner  for  Economic  Development  and 
Reconstruction. 

Abdelazlz  Beniwni  of  Morocco,  Ambassador 
to  Poland. 

WUmot  Blyden  3d  of  Sierra  Leone,  United 
Nations  delegate. 

Sergio  Correa  da  Costa  of  BrazU,  United 
Nations  delegate. 

Juan  M.  Plguerero  oi  Ai-gentina,  Ftoreign 
Ministry  ofBclal. 

Rlcliard  N.  Gardner  of  the  United  States, 
Professor  of  Law  and  International  Organi- 
zation, Colimibia  University. 

Peter  Hansen  of  Denmark,  Senior  Research 
Fellow,  University  of  Aarhtis. 

Paul-Marc  Henry  of  Prance,  president  of 
Development  Center.  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 

Axel  Herbst  of  West  Germany,  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  at  Geneva. 

Lai  Jayawardena  of  Sri  Lanka,  official  of 
the  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Ecooomtc 
Affairs. 

Al-Nooh  Kassum  of  Tanzania.  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Administration  to  the  fttst  Af- 
rican Community. 

N.  Krishnan  of  India,  Foreign  Miuistrv 
official.  ' 

Peki  Kaua  Kwala  of  Zaire.  offlekU  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

Evan  T.  Luard  of  Britain,  Member  of  Par- 
liament. 

Akhtai-  ilahmood  oi  Pakistan.  OoTemment 
official. 

Jo6«  Carlos  MariaiegtU  of  Peru,  ftowlgn 
Ministry  official. 

A.  A.  Malchanov  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tor- 
cjgu  Mhilstry  official. 

Jan  Meljer  of  the  Nctherlandis,  a  K>eci.'i 
adviser  to  the  Foreign  MUilster. 

Donald  O.  Mills  of  Jamaica.  United  Nation  • 
dtiegate. 

Saburo  Okit*  of  Jm>an,  president  of  the 
Oveneas  Economic  CooperatioB  rand  of 
JtMMua. 

Manuel  P£rez  Guerrero  of  Vteaaela,  Min- 
ister of  state  for  Jntematicoal  ■eonomic 
Affairs. 
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Majid  Rahnema  of  Iran,  beuior  Mti'ifaer  to 
tlie  Imperial  Organiz&tloa  <a  Social  ServloM. 

LJubomlr  Sekullc  of  Yugoslavia,  Forelen 
Ministry  official. 

Ev?«n  Zapotocky  of  Czechoslovakia,  deaa 
<«I  n<e  Fiiculty  of  Ck>mmerce.  University  at 
Fi'CiiK-mtcs,  Prague. 

I  From  tlie  New  York  Tiiae.-.,  May  fi7.  197,>| 
Saving  the  U.N. 
Tlie  seU-destructive  trend  ff  totiujt  futile, 
"fopagandlsttc  resolutltaa*  in  the  United 
NHtlous  General  Assembly  could  be  arrested 
hy  the  reforms  recommended  a  few  days  ago 
by  an  International  study  group.  Tlie  25- 
niember  panel  has  focused  on  re-stnicturlng 
the  VJN.'a  econconic  machiueiv  t«  itnpro\e 
cooperation  between  ricij  and  "poor  nations.. 
But  one  of  its  principal  proposa's^uegoti- 
ftted  solutions  to  disputes  by  small  groups  of 
responsible  countries  Instead  of  the  irre- 
sixinslble  voting  of  resolutions  which  cannot 
be  implemented— should  be  applied  to  pollt- 
icBl  as  well  as  economic  debates  in  tlie'Gen- 
enit  Assembly. 

Appointed  by  the  Secretary  Genem!  <  u  the 
nomination  of  their  govemmwits.  tlie  mem- 
i>er8  of  the  panel  were  drawn  from  all  the 
regions  of  the  world;  17  came  Ironi  develop- 
ing countries  and  eight  from  the  Indu.strial 
njitloiiK,  includmg  the  umted  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  main  Common  Market  coun- 
tries and  Japan.  Their  constructive  proposals 
thus  approximate  a  senU-ofticial  consensu.s 
or  the  world  orgaiizatious. 

Instead  of  confrontation,  deadloclc  and  the 
•rtoptlon  of  futnb  resolutions  by  the  over- 
»  helming  majorities  the  developing  countries 
are  able  to  marshal,  the  panel  suggests  dis- 
cussion in  private  by  sma-l  negotiating 
groups  set  up  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Coimdl.  Each  group,  representing  the  coun- 
tries most  directly  involved  in  the  issues 
under  consideration,  would  l>e  headed  by  a 
prominent  individual  who  would  devote  full 
lime  to  the  search  for  agreements. 

Such  a  procedure.  If  tried  and  found  suc- 
cessful In  economic  issues,  co\iId  tmdoubt- 
edly  be  applied  to  political  questions  as  well. 

The  reason  the  General  Assemblv  does  not 
work  now  Is  that  countries  with  10  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population  and  5  per  cent  of 
its  output  can  muster  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  General  Assembly.  Half  th(»t  number 
can  block  a  Soviet-American  proposal — and 
have  done  ao. 

The  disparity  between  nations  with  voting 
strength  in  the  General  Assembly  and  those 
tvlth  effective  power  in  the  real  world  has 
led  to  fnistratlon  on  both  sides.  That  situa- 
tion is  tmlikely  to  be  changed  subetantiaUv 
by  attempts  of  the  oil-rich  nations  to  use 
their  new  money  power  to  t«ke  the  leader- 
ship of  the  developing  world.  Apart  from  any 
other  reform  proposals  it  Is  clearly  essential 
for  the  United  States  to  regain  its  influence 
with  the  Third  World  by  taking  the  lead  in 
providing  development  aid,  as  urged  by  John 
Scall,  the  outgoing  Umted  States  AmbAssa- 
dor  to  the  umted  Nations. 

New  proposals  to  deal  with  raw  materials 
as  w«U  as  energy  and  with  the  over-aU  prob- 
lems of  development  have  been  under  dis- 
cussioa  in  Washington.  Together  with  reform 
of  the  United  Nations  structure,  such  meas- 
ures are  crucial  to  efforts  at  halting  the 
growing  radlcallzatlon  of  the  developing 
countries  and  moving  from  confrontation  to 
negotiation,  compromise  and  cooperation. 


IS  THERE  A  CAPITAL  SHORTAGE 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  voted  mrevlously  in  this  Chamber, 
according  to  tiie  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nranlc  COoperatkm  and  Development,  the 
United  States  ranked  I8th  In  teal  eco- 
nomic growth  among  20  advanced  non- 
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Commonlst  economies  over 
frwn  1960  to  1970.  This  w 
quence  of  our  relatively  low 
tal  investment.   Today  our 
plant  Is  2  years  older  than  tha 
or  Japan. 

Increasing  evidence  indicates 
United    States     faces     an 
worsening  of  its  capital  shor 
allow  this  to  occur,  the  c( 

be  unfortunate  and  wide 

level  operation  of  our  econom 
tlnue  to  be  accompanied  bj 
numbers  of  production 
lar  to  those  that  distorted  _ 
in  1973  and  1974.  In  addition 
needed  intermediate  pi-oducti 
industries  and  denying  goods 
ices  to  consumers,  these 

aggravate   inflation   by   

maiid-pull  price  increases  long 
pacity  output  is  reached  for 
as  a  whole.  Even  when  our 
operating  at  or  near  capacity, 
ment  will  remain  high,  for  cap|tal 
ment  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
productive  jobs.  Today  crea, 
gle  job  in  American  industry 
average  capital  investment 
$20,000  and  $30,000.  Finally,  uif  ess 
crease  capital  investment  abov 
which  currently  appear  likely 
coming  in  the  years 
inadequate  productive  capacity 
American  economy  will  conden  n 
zens  of  this  countiT  to  disapp^nt 
Ing  standards. 

Extensive  capital  investmei  t 
needed  in  coining  years  to 
envu-onment,  to  provide  our 
with  secure  sources  of  energy, 
adequate  ma«s  transit  in  our 
and  to  upgrade  the  working 
of   American   workers.   To   nieet 
capital  investment  requirem^it 
with  those  arising  from  the 
to   increase   investment   in 
plant  and  equipment,  the 
savings  available  to  the  privat 
the  economy  must  be  int 
the  levels  which  currently  „^ 
to  be  forthcoming  In  the  year 
ately  ahead.  This  will  require 
limits  on  Government  deficits 
cash  flows  to  our  business 
and  a  strengthening  of  our 
stitutions  and  markets. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  . 
area  was  presented  by  Henry  C 
member.  Board  of  Governors 
eral  Reserve  System,  at  the 
tional  Monetary  Conference  i 
dam,  the  Netherlands,  on    .. 
June  11,  1975.  WhUe  I  believe 
lich's  tax  proposals  need  furti^r 
nation,  I  heartily  support  the 
elusions  of  his  analysis  and 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Wallic( 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Is  There  a  Capttal 

(By  Henry  C.  WaUlch) 

Concern    about    an    impendli  g 
shortage  has  become  widespread 
of  studies  of  Investment  requires 
the  next  five  or  ten  years,  of  tin 
of  private  and  public  savings 
arrangements  for  converting  th^e 
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into    investment   have   already 
pleted.  The  generality  of  this 
tests  to  the  importance  of  the 
There  are  indeed  reasons  for 
questions.   The   experience  of  the 
years  has  confronted  us  with  the 
our  capacity  to  produce.  That  sau 
ence  has  shown  us  that  there  are 
oiu-  capacity  to  finance.  MeanwhlU 
majidK  are   being   made  on  our  e  , 
Iinportant  decisions  may  lie  ahea  L- 
crea.se  our  etforts  to  provide  resou 
cut  back  our  aspirations.  Failure  to 
riglit  decisions  may  lead  to  < 
balance,  with  the  risk  of  more 
sufficient  Jobs,  disappointing 
ards. 

la  examining   the  reQuiremenls 
ciipltal,    it    becomes    immediately 
that,  the  answer  differs  among  coun 
rate  of  investment  and  of  savings 
to  ONP,  varies  widely.  It  runs  : 
!.■>  per  cent  in  the  United  States 
40  per  cent  in  Japan.  Net  savings 
more    dramatically,    running    froi  i 
cDut   in   the  United  States  to  26 

in  Japan.  A  flow  of  Investment 

that  might  be  perfectly  adequate  in 
ticiilar  country  might  bring  the  cc 
another  to  a  grinding  halt.  What 
not  the  level  of  these  flows,  b\it 
lationship   to   the   structiu-e   of   ._. 
economies,  to  the  levels  maintatne  a 
past,  and  to  the  requirements  of  a 
timt  is  boiuid  to  be,  in  large  measui  e 
tiuuati(jn  of  that  past.  For  that  re  u 
comments  are  addreased  prmclpall  f 
TTnited  States.  Some  of  the  data  s  : 
however,  will  also  serve  to  provid< 
parison   of   the   U.S.   with   other 
(Tables  1  and  2) 

TESTS    OF    CAPITAI,    ADEQVac\ 

Capitil  inadequacy  can  show  up 
ous  forms.  First,  it  may  manifest 
bottleneck  situations,  with  some 
having    adequate    capacity    for 
operation  of  the  economy  and   , 
having  enough  capacity  to  supply 
of  consumers  and  of  other  indu 
they  all  operate  at  a  high  level.  _. 
this   is   a  problem   of   bottlenecks 
materials  and  Industrial  materials 
also  affects  more  highly  finished 
the  United  States  there  probably 
deal  of  this  capital  inadequacy,  as 
age  experience  of  1973  and  1974 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  I 

the  pattern  of  demand  may  shift 
the  past  Is  no  exact  guide  to  the  b_,.. 
of  the  future.  In  a  worldwide  econoo  y 
over,  insufficient  supplies  in  one  coi 
often  be  met  from  abroad,  unless 
usual  synchronization  of  cyclical 
perlenced  in  1973-74  is  repeated. 

Second,   an  over-all   shortage  oj 
with  respect  to  the  labor  force  is 
even  if  capacity  is  fairly  evenly 
among  industries.  There  would  theti 
enough  jobs  to  provide  full  employ 
when  Industry  is  operating  close 
Ity.  This  condition,  too,  I  believe  . 
in  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  Inadequate 
vestment. 

Capital  capacity,  in  other  words, 
fall  short  of  labor  force  capacity, 
serious  condition  which  labor  has 
an  Interest  to  remedy  as  has 
peak   of   labor   force   growth, 
per  cent  during  the  five  yeara 
seems  to  be  behind  us,  but  pro;,- 
the  remainder  of  the  70's  and  for 
SO's  still  show  labor  force  growtli 
range  of  1.6-1.8  per  cent  per  year- 

When  capital  shortages  of  the 
described  so  far  are  not  present, 
cannot  speak  of  a  shortage  of  capital 
would  be  true  not  only  of  the  Unite  I 
but  of  any  other  economy.  However 
can  be  dissatisfied  with  its  total 
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goods,  or  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  that 
supply.  Social  strains,  or  Infiation,  could  be 
evidence  of  such  a  condition.  Alternatively, 
a  society  may  lie  willing  to  accept  a  low  rate 
of  growth  but  may  find  itself  falling  behind 
economically  and  politically.  This  condition 
could  be  remedied  by  a  more  ample  stipply 
of  capital,  if  the  nation  so  chose.  Tliere  is 
some  doubt,  however,  how  much  of  an  ac- 
celeration of  growth  can  be  accomplished  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  capital  when  other 
factors  of  production  increase  at  an  un- 
changed rate. 

Another  test  of  capital  adequacy  is  the 
rate  of  return  ou  capital.  In  the  XJS.  this 
rate  of  return  has  declined  severely  when 
properly  adjusted  for  Inflation.  This  would 
suggest  that  the  demand  for  capital  is  low. 
However,  the  rate  of  return  measiu^s  the 
average  productivity  of  capital,  not  its  mar- 
gtaal  productivity.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
average  productivity  has  been  depressed  by 
the  many  adverse  factors  that  have  Impmged 
on  business — international  competition, 
strength  of  labor  unions,  inflation,  wide- 
spread hostility  to  business,  government  reg- 
ulation and  taxation.  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
turn on  capital  at  the  margin,  i.e.,  for  new 
investment,  may  nevertheless  have  risen. 
This  would  seem  to  be  Indicated  by  the  wUl- 
lugness  of  business  to  borrow  at  very  high 
Interest  rates  and  sell  new  equity  even  on 
adverse  terms. 

THE   DEMAND    FOB   CAPITAI, 

In  the  U.S.  there  is  no  shortage  of  capital 
In  the  short  run.  There  is  enough  excess 
capacity  materially  to  Increase  production. 
But  absorption  of  this  existing  excess  capac- 
ity, important  as  it  is,  constitutes  a  short- 
run  problem.  Concern  over  the  adequacy 
of  the  stock  of  capital  and  its  growth  through 
investment  pertains  to  the  medium  and 
longer  run.  In  that  perspective,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  into  account,  in  additk>n 
to  the  possible  inadequacies  already  exist- 
ing, the  emerging  new  demands  for  capital. 
Some  of  the  Investments  for  which  demand 
Is  rising  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not  add 
much  if  anything  to  output.  At  the  same 
time,  there  may  be  other  areas  of  invest- 
ment where  prospective  demands  promise 
to  abate. 

Areas  in  which  demand  for  capital  is 
clearly  rising  include:  (a)  environmental 
investment,  which  Is  largely  unproductive; 
(b)  health  and  safety  investment,  which 
contributes  to  productivity  at  best  indi- 
recUy;  (c)  mass  transit,  which  promises  to 
contribute  to  over-all  growth  by  reducing 
the  need  for  less  efficient  modes  of  trans- 
portation; and  (d)  energy  investment,  which 
will  in  some  regards  be  a  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy because  relatively  expensive  energy  win 
be  substituted  for  cheap  imported  oil. 

On  the  side  of  diminishing  demand  one 
may  count:  (a)  Investment  in  housing,  as 
population  growth  slows  down  and  houstog 
construction,  owing  to  its  very  high  cost, 
shifts  increasingly  from  the  customary  single- 
family  home  to  apartment  house  dweUings 
and  mobUe  homes;  (b)  various  forms  of  non- 
residential construction  such  as  schools, 
where  a  rapidly  declining  birth  rate  Is  reduc- 
ing requb-ements;  and  (c)  inventory  hivest- 
ment,  the  need  for  which,  one  may  hc^e, 
wui  be  held  down  as  better  control  methods 
are  developed  and  as  inflation  abates. 
-  The  great  bulk  of  investment  in  the 
American  economy  Is  private  mvestment.  and 
the  largest  part  of  this  is  Investment  made 
by  business  firms.  Gross  private  domestic 
hivestment  has  been  fairly  stable  historically 
in  the  neighborhood  of  15  per  cent  of  GNP. 
and  a  slight  rise  In  the  early  1970's.  Within 
this  total,  business  fixed  investment  has 
averaged  close  to  10  per  cent  of  ONP,  with 
a  rising  tendency  over  the  last  10  years.  This 


rising  tendency  becomes  even  clearer  when 
the  data  are  stated  In  constant  Instead  of 
current  dollars.  Most  of  the  areas  of  rising 
investment  demand — environmental,  liealtb 
and  safety,  energy — are  also  in  the  business 
sector.  Only  inventc»7  offers  an  opportunity 
here  for  an  easing  of  demand. 

Thus,  it  is  business  Investment  that  must 
be  our  principal  concern.  Among  the  vari- 
ous studies  of  capital  requirements  there  is 
a  remarkable  degree  of  agreement  that  non- 
residential investment,  as  a  fraction  of  GNP, 
wm  have  to  average  11 V4  per  cent  contrasted 
with  an  historic  10 '/a  per  cent.  It  te  prin- 
cipally to  take  care  of  this  mcrease  that 
tlie  necessary  savings  and  financing  tech- 
niques must  be  found.  Taken  by  Itself,  this 
Is  not  a  very  large  amount.  The  demand  side 
of  the  saving-investment  process  seems  to 
generate  no  insuperable  problems.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  on  the  supply  side. 

THE  SXJPPLT  OF  SAVINGS 

It  is  on  the  supply  side  of  the  savhig-ln- 
vestment  process  that  adverse  changes  have 
occurred  and  where  remedies  need  to  be  ap- 
plied. Historically,  savings  rates  In  the  United 
States,  over  the  past  20  years,  have  fluctuated 
within  a  narrow  band  for  both  households 
and  businesses.  Personal  savings  have  ranged 
from  3.4  to  6.7  per  cent  of  ONP,  business  sav- 
ings, including  depreciation,  between  10  and 
12  per  cent.  Typically,  there  has  been  some 
compensatory  movement,  so  that  the  sum  has 
ranged  around  15-1(J  per  cent  of  GNP. 

Consumer  savings  have  been  remarkably 
insensitive  to  Inflation.  Apparently,  the  fre- 
quently predicted  tendency  of  inflation  to 
diminish  saving  incentives  has  been  t^jproxl- 
mately  compensated  by  a  desire  of  house- 
holds to  maintain  some  prudent  relationships 
between  wealth  and  Income.  In  fact,  the  sav- 
ings/GNP  ratio  has  been  near  the  top  of  Its 
20-year  range  for  the  past  three  years.  There 
is  little  reason  to  expect  it  to  rise  further. 

Business  saving  has  suffered  severely  from 
inflation.  Inventory  profits  have  been  very 
high  but  these  profits  are  of  questionable 
value  to  their  owners.  They  generate  no  cash 
flow,  are  not  avaUable  for  Investment  or 
dividends,  and  they  do  generate  a  tax  liabU- 
ity.  Likewise,  an  adjustment  must  I>e  made 
for  depreciation  that  is  based  on  original  in- 
stead of  replacement  cost.  When  these  two 
adjustment  factors  are  deducted  from  cor- 
porate profits,  a  case  can  be  made  that  do- 
mestic nonfinancial  corporations  did  not 
earn  their  dividends  in  1874.  In  other  words. 
this  dominant  component  of  the  American 
corporate  universe,  excluding  only  financial 
corporations  and  foreign  subsidiaries,  can  be 
said  to  have  had  negative  net  savings. 

Some  qualifications  are  required  in  maVHig 
this  case.  Inventory  profits,  after  all.  are  not 
altogether  valueless.  Moreover,  corporations 
also  have  some  benefits  from  accelerated  de- 
preciation methods.  PlnaUy.  since  interest  Is 
wholly  tax  deductible,  corporations  have  the 
advantage  that  the  tax  on  the  Infi&tion  pre- 
mium ts  paOd  by  the  bondholder,  not  the 
corporation. 

Infiation  is  not  the  only  cause  of  declining 
business  saving.  The  decline  in  the  rate  of 
retvmi.  which  was  mentioned  earUer.  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  inflation  alone.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  an  ending  of. 
or.  much  less  desirably,  an  adjustment  to 
contmued  Inflation  wo\ad  restore  profits  to 
their  historic  proportion  of  ONP.  Yet  a  re- 
turn to  this  historic  proportion  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  an  adequate  flow 
of  savings.  The  other,  and  indeed  crucial 
condition,  is  a  better  saving  performance  on 
the  part  of  govemnent. 

Historically,  government  has  sometimes 
been  a  net  supplier  of  savings,  through  debt 
repayment,  and  sometimes  a  net  iiser.  The 
savtog  or  dissaving  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  of  State  and  local  governments 


sometlmee  have  moved  In  opposite  dlnctlons 
paruy  compensating  each  other's  effect  on 
the  total  savings  flow.  During  the  last  few 
years,  both  the  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  net  borrowers. 

In  periods  of  recession,  the  ''"■"g^r  that 
government  borrowing  may  crowd  out  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  private  sector  borrowing 
Is  small.  The  danger  mounts,  however,  as  re- 
covery proceeds.  Onoe  full  employment  is 
reached,  obviously  any  resources  that  govern- 
ment draws  on  to  itself  must  lead  to  a  re- 
duction of  resources  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  other  things  equal. 

The  stance  of  government  at  fun  employ- 
ment, whether  a  net  soppller  or  demander  of 
savings,  can  be  esttmatod  on  the  basis  «r  the 
high  employment  surplus  or  deficit.  Since 
the  early  70*s,  this  computational  variable 
has  flucttiated  around  an  average  of  mpproxi- 
mately  eero.  At  the  present  «me,  it  shows 
a  moderate  deficit.  The  projection  shown  »n 
the  Plaeal  1976  Federal  btidget  shows  it  ris- 
ing rapidly  to  a  level  of  ««i  bUlion  by  1980. 

If  this  projection  had  probabUity.  the  out- 
look for  an  adeciuate  flow  of  savings  would 
be  very  good.  The  projection,  however,  is 
the  result  of  its  assumptI<MJs.  Cootintied 
moderate  inflation  Is  expected  to  push  tax- 
payers into  higuer  tax  brackets,  and  this 
substanUal  rise  In  the  effective  tax  burden 
is  not  expected  to  be  counteracted  fully  by 
tax  cuts.  Likewise,  the  projection  assumes 
only  moderate  expeuditiire  mcrsases  and  few 
new  spending  initiatives. 

History  provides  ample  reason  to  question 
IJOth  assumptions.  The  effects  of  inflation 
on  tax  brackets  have  already  been  compen- 
sated rn>eatMlly  by  tax  cats,  prlDctptily  to 
1968  and  1975.  A  slowdown  of  government 
expenditures  is  more  desirable  than  probable 
MeanwbUe,  the  trend  of  State  and  local  af- 
fairs, where  there  is  less  fiscal  flexibility, 
suggests  that  deficits  in  that  sector  will  con- 
tinue. A  Federal  surplus  of  some  magnitude 
would  therefore  be  requfaied  merely  in  order 
to  get  the  pubUc  sector  as  a  whole  Into  a 
zero  deflclt  positifm.  A  substantially  larger 
surplus  would  be  required  to  offset  the  short- 
faU  of  savings  below  expected  Investment  to 
the  private  sect^,  once  the  economy  i«tums 
to  high  employment. 

CONSTRAINTS    IN    FINANCIAL    MARKETS 

The  uncertainty  about  the  future  over- 
all flow  of  savings  noted  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion is  compounded  by  constratots  that  may 
appear  to  the  financial  markets.  Fy)r  many 
years  now.  the  capital  structure  of  corpora- 
tions has  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  higher 
share  of  debt  relative  to  equity.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  way  to  maximize  profit.-; 
at  a  time  when  credit  was  readily  available 
and  borrowers'  ratings  went  unchallenged 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
changed  that  picture.  Borrowing  became  less 
Msy.  and  credit  ratings  were  tested.  In  good 
part  the  consequence  was  not  a  shift  toward 
more  equity  financing  but  toward  mote  debt 
to  short-term  form  as  longer  tern  financing 
became  less  easy.  (Table  3)  Now  the  need  for 
a  stronger  equity  component  in  corporate 
capital  structures  has  become  pressing.  Tet 
totemal  generaUon  of  equity  has  become 
more  difficult  while  external  flnanctog  is 
Buffering  from  the  relatively  low  level  of 
stock  market  prices. 

Another  change  may  affect  the  role  of 
banks  to  the  flnanclal  picttire,  which  had  ex- 
panded in  recent  years.  Banks  have  become 
increasingly  cautious,  partly  as  a  result  of 
pa.st  over-expansion  and  mounting  risk, 
partly  because  of  a  generally  dedintog  capi- 
tal position.  Thus  the  role  of  banks  in  the 
financing  of  tovestment  may  be  more  limited. 

Tha  stock  market,  too.  has  become  a  less 
productive  soxirce  of  funds,  owing  to  dimin- 
Ishlng  buyer  interest.  Individuals  have  been 
net  sellers  of  equities  for  many  years.  Of 
late,  the  Interest  of  tostltutional  investors 
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also  has  ahifted  In  sonw  degree  away  from 
equities  and  toward  bonds. 

Anotbsr  nnanclal  constraint  Is  tb»  level 
of  the  money  supply.  A  nqild  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  would  run  tbs  risk  of  en- 
gendering Inflationary  eipeetatlons  that  by 
themselves  might  raise  Interest  rates  and 
chcrice  off  financing.  A  more  moderate  growth 
of  the  money  supply,  on  the  other  hand, 
consistent  with  a  gradual  return  to  price 
stability,  limits  the  banks'  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  the  flow  of  flnanctng. 

REVIEW   OF   STUDBS   OF   CAPtTAX.   SEQDIEEMENT3 

am  AVAiLABiLirT  or  savxmcs 

studies  of  capital  adequacy,  as  noted 
earlier,  abound.  A  few  of  them  are  compared 
In  an  attached  table.  Their  selection  ImpUes 
no  Intention  to  downgrade  others  ttiat  are 
not  mentioned.  Tboee  ehoaen  predominantly 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no 
shortfall  oi  savings.  That  selection  was  made 
because  this  pi^ier  questions  the  conclusion. 

After  removing  the  multl-bUlion-doUar 
tags  from  the  estlmatee  by  expressing  all 
amounts  as  per  cent  of  ONP,  it  appears  that 
the  Investment  requirements  projected  in 
the  dliferent  studies  are  not  very  far  apart. 
ranging  from  16Ji  per  cent  to  16.4  per  cent  of 
ONP.  It  Is  In  the  projection  of  savings  that 
larger  differences  show  up,  the  range  J>eing 
from  14.2  to  18.4  per  cent  of  ONP. 

Then  Is  surprisingly  Uttle  difference 
among  projections  of  business  saving.  The 
principal  uncertainty.  Inevitably,  attaches 
to  projections  of  government  savings.  By  a 
slight  majority,  the  projections  incline  to- 
ward a  very  small  government  surplus,  com- 
bining Federal  and  State  and  local  budgets. 
If  the  expectation  of  a  State  and  local  deficit 
is  correct,  this  implies  a  more  sizable  Fed- 
eral siurplus. 

The  most  extensive  examinutiou  of  In- 
vestment requirements  and  savings  flows  is 
lUat  by  Dueaenberry  and  Bosworth,  about 
to  be  published  by  The  Brookings  Iiistitution 
and  .^iimmartzed  by  Professor  Duesenberry  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives 
m  January  1976.  This  study  concludes  that 
»e  can  avoid  a  capital  shortage,  "but  Just 
barely."  The  basis  for  thU  conclusion  is  a 
substantial  Federal  surplus  of  1.3  per  cent, 
equal  In  the  terminal  year  1980  to  $31.7  bil- 
lion. For  the  private  sector  aloue  a  deficiency 
of  savings  of  one  per  cent  of  GNP,  or  $23.7 
billion  Is  arrived  at.  The  Dues-euberry-Bos- 
worth  study  goes  farthest  in  making  the 
point  that  is  common  to  all  studies:  avoid- 
ance of  a  capital  shortage  depends  cru- 
cially on  getting  the  Federal  budget.  \<nder 
control. 

TAX  HEMEUIES 

Several  studies  of  capital  requirements 
feature  proposals  for  tax  reform  designed 
to  mcrease  the  flow  of  savings.  Typically 
they  Involve  measures  that  would  affect  the 
distribution  of  Income  as  well  as  reduce 
the  Treasury's  revenue.  In  the  second  re- 
gard, at  least,  such  proposals  may  be  oo^m• 
terproductive  by  Increasing  the  Treasury's 
borrowing  needs.  A  more  moderate  but  per- 
haps less  controversial  device  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  It  focuses  upon  improx'ing  the 
capital  structure  of  corporations. 

Sven  if  an  improvement  in  budgetary 
posture  makes  over-all  capital  flows  ade- 
quate, problems  of  omporate  debt  capac- 
ity and  equity,  financing  remain.  The  debt 
problem  is  In  good  part  the  result  of  the 
r.oct  that  Interest  Is  tax  deductible  while 
corporate  profits  retained  or  paid  out  In 
dividends  are  taxed  to  the  corporation.  A 
tax  structure  that  would  place  the  same 
burden  on  all  three  forms  of  disposing  of 
nei  opamUnc  income — Interest,  retentions, 
and  dindenda  would  avoid  this  bias  and 
would  fkeUttat*  and  encourage  equity  ft- 
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nanclng.  The  tax  rate  could 
produce  the  same  revenue  as 
structure,  if  a  reduction  of 
of  corpM'atlons  should  prove 
politically  Impractical. 

Such  a  tax  structure  could 
duced  overnight,   because  it 
cally  change  the  relative  position 
rations  with  high  and  low  ind4>tednes8. 
It  could  be  applied  to  cc 
equity   created   in   the   future, 
essary  safeguards  against 
built  in.  Alternatively,  the  revited 
ture  could  be  phased  in  gra*  ually, 
firms  an  opportunity  to  mod^y 
ital  structure  over  time.  The 
lieve.  would  be  easier  financing 
credit. 

C.*PIT.\L  IMPORTS  AND  F 

There  can  be  no  doubt 
least  a  possibility  of  a  serious 
age  in   the  United  States, 
materialize  depends  very  largely 
er  Congress  can  avoid  deficits 
budget  and  even  achieve  a 
the   capital   shortagt  problem 
better  budget  policy   would 
preferred  solution.  Should  this 
materiRli7,e,  the  United  States 
ask  itself  to  what  extent,  if  at 
perform  as  a  capital   exporter 
States  ceased  to  be  a  net  caj 
when  the  current  account  w 
in  tlie  late  60's.  Tlie  high  cost 
probably  has  had  the  effect  of  i^ 
U.S.  from  becoming  once  more 
porter,  although  it  should  be 
U.S.  ciwrent  account  deficit  Is 
to  what  might  be  considered 
propriate  share  of  the  U.S.  in 
deficit  imposed  upon  the  oil- 
tries  by  the  oil-exporting 
oil  problem  comes  into  balance 
liave  to  ask  itself  very  serious  y 
would  be  advantageous  to  rprrfj 
importer. 
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(1)  There  is  a  distinct 
capital  shortage  may  appear 
States,  once  the  economy 
high  level  of  economic  activity 

(2)  Higher  demands  for  capital 
mainly  as  a  result  of  prospectiv  i 
environmental,   energy,   health 
and    mass    transit    investmeni , 
creases  probably  will  be 
part   by   relatively  modest 
share  of  housing  and  perhaps 
accumulation  in  total  investm^it 

(3)  Tbe  principal  tlireat  of 
Investment  funds  arises,  not  fiom 
in  demand,  but  from  uncertaU  ty 
adequacy  of  savings.  One  soui  ce 
tainty  is  the  decline  in  corporal  i 
becomes  apparent  once  realtstj : 
methods  are  employed.  Another 
ent  trend  of  the  Federal  as 
and  local  budgets  toward  larger 

(4)  Studies  that  conclude 
be  no  capital  shortage  appear 
on  the  assumption  that  the 
will   be  in  surplus  and   will 
capital  to  the  private  sector. 
the  Federal  financing  patterns 
would  do  little  to  make  this 

(6)  In  addition  to  the 
over-all  capital  shortage,  business 
perience  constraints  in  its 
of  the  existing  heavy  burden 
daily  short-term.  In  order  to  s 
equity  basa  and  facilitate 
suggested  that  the  method  ol 
porations  be  shifted  gradually, 
of  reveniie,  in  the  direction  of 
used  to  pay  interest  while  reduding 
ent  tax  on  the  portions  of  inconp 
dividends  and  retained  in  the 
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TABLE  la.— GROSS  SAVING,  197(472. 
ANNUAL  AVERAGE 


PertenI 


Japan 


Households:' 

Net  saving 

Depreciation 

Corporations: 

Net  savings'... 

Depreciation 

Total  private: 

Net  saving' 

Depreciation.. 

Government:' 

Net  saving 

Depreciation 

iitjtistical  discrepancy 

Total  gross  saving. 
Total  net  saving... 


ii:l 


'  Includes  households,  private  unincorporale    business,  and 
private  nonprofit  institutions. 
'  Includes  inventory  valuation  adjustment, 
'  Government  and  government  enterprise. 

Source:  Henry  C.  and  Mable  I.  Wallich,  "Moity  and  Banking; 
in  Japan,"  in  "Asia's  New  Giant:  How  the  Jai  inese  Fconomy 
Works,"  Biookings  Institution,  forthcoming,  19 

TABI.F  lb,-HOUSEHOLD  SAVINGS  AS  PERiENT  Of  DIS- 
POSABLE INCOME  1960,  1970  7,  FOR  SELfCTED  INDUS- 
TRIAL  COUflTRIES 


1960       196'j       1070 


Japan il9.2  17.5  20.7 

Germany 15.0  15.9  16.7 

France 9.7  11.1  12.7 

United  States 4.9  6.0  9.0 

United  Kingdom..  4.7  6.1  5.? 


•  1961. 

Note:  Definitions  differ  from  those  underlying  national  sta- 
tistics; ratios,  therefore,  also  will  not  be  the  s  ime  as  derived 
from  national  sources.  Disposable  income  inch  ies  households 
and  private  nonprofit  institutions  serving  house^lds, 


TABLE  2. 


SAVINGS  AND  SAVINGS  RATES 
iI4DUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES 


Savings  as  percent 


Cor- 
por- 
al* 


Gov- 
ern-  House- 
ment       hold 


Germany: 

1961 6.0  7.8  5.5 

1965 4.5  5.0  7.7 

1969 3.4  6.1  7.9 

1970 3.7  5.8  8.4 

1971 2.4  5.5  8.3 

1972 1.9  4.6  9.1 

1973 1.2  6.1  8.4 

France: 

1961 3.3  4.0  6.4 

1965 2.9  4.8  7.6 

1969 4.6  4.9  6.8 

1970 3.7  4.9  8.3 

1971 3.9  4.5  8.2 

1972 3.8  4.4  8.1 

19B 3.7  4.3  8.6 

Unitelk  Kingdom: 

1961: 4.4  .9  4.3 

1%5 4.9  2.3  4.2 

1969 1.9  6.5  3.1 

1970 1  7.8  3.4 

1971 3.2 

1972 1.2 3.4 

1973 NA  NA  NA 

United  States: 

1961 2.5  .9  4.0 

1965 3.6  2.1  4.1 

1969 2.0  1.9  4.6 

1970 1.2  -.6  6.2 

1971 1.7  -1.2  6.3 

1972 2.2  -.1  5.1 

1973 2.2  .6  6.2 


I  Savings  excluding  depreciation  by  OECD  delnitions. 
•  In  billions  of  local  currency. 

Source:  OECD,  National  Accounls,  1961-72;  19f2-73,  vol.  1. 


of  GNP 


United  States 


5.3 
3.2 

1.5 
5.8 

6.8 
8.9 

-1.0 


-.4 


14.3 

5.4 


1971 


1972 


20.2 
15.0 
12.3 
9.0 
4.9 


21.0 

15.1 

12.1 

7.2 

5.0 


IN  SELECTED 


IGDP 


TitaC 


COP» 


9.3 
7.3 
7.3 
8.0 
6.2 
5.5 
|5.7 

3.7 
5.3 
6.3 
6.9 
6.6 
6.3 
6.7 

9.6 
1.4 
1.5 
1.1 
1.9 
7.4 
NA 

7.6 
9.8 
8.5 
6.9 
6.8 
7.2 
9.1 


333.4 
462.0 
605.7 
687.0 
762.5 
834.6 
930.6 

328.2 
489.0 
722.8 
808.2 
898.9 
1,001.9 
1,146.2 

27.14 
35.35 
45.74 
49.96 
55.6b 
61.18 
NA 

525.7 

692.1 

927.9 

983.2 

1,059.7 

1,161.9 

1,297.5 
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TABLE  3.— AGGREGATE  CAPITAL  STRUCTURE  OF 
NONFINANCIAL  CORPORATIONS,  1965-74 

(Billions  of  dollars] 


(5) 

Short- 

(2) 

Long- 

Year 

term 
debt 

term 
debt 

Equity 

(1),(2) 

(« 

1965.... 

172 

176 

404 

0.975 

0.864 

1966 

189 

194 

437 

0.978 

0L878 

1967.... 

198 

215 

471 

0.921 

0.879 

1968 

228 

238 

506 

0.956 

a921 

1969 

259 

261 

551 

0.991 

a944 

1970 

269 

290 

594 

0.927 

0.942 

1971 

278 

321 

645 

0.865 

0.932 

1972 

302 

356 

706 

0.847 

0.934 

1973 

349 

394 

765 

0.887 

0.971 

1974 

404 

438 

876 

0.922 

0.963 

Source:  Flow  of  Funds  Section,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  1974. 


TABLED.-   CONiPARISON  OF  STUDIES  OF  CAPITAL 
REQUIREMEr^TS 


(Percent] 


Duesen-    Fried- 
iiVSE     berry        man 


DRI      n.P.A 


GNP  growth 8.6 

Inflation  rate 5.0 

Real  GNP  groivt  ..  3.4 

Unemployment 

rate HA 

Long-term  in- 
terest rate. Si\ 

As  percent  of  GNP: 

Gross  pvt  dom. 

inv it.  4 

Nonresi- 
dential   12.1 

Inventory 4 

Residential 3.9 

Total  savings 14.2 

Business 10.5 

Personal 3.9 

Government: 

Federal I  , 

State )  "•  "^ 

Other  1 NA 

investment  gap =  2.  ?. 


8.7 
3.0 
5.5 

10.1 
6.2 
3.7 

8.5 
4,3 
4.0 

10.1 
6.0 
3.9 

5.0 

5.5 

5.0 

5.5 

7.5 

•NA 

8.0 

ilA 

lb.  8 

15.8 

15.5 

16.4 

11.6 
.9 

3.3 
15.8 
10.2 

4.7 

11.5 
.8 

3.5 
15.8 
10.8 

4.9 

11.4 
.6 

3.S 
15.5 
10.7 

4.6 

12.3 
.6 

3.5 
16.4 
11.7 

4.9 

(      1.3  1 

^  -.! ' 

0 

-.1 

.2 
0 

.4 
-.2 
0 

.1 

-.3 
U 

'  Statiitical  discrepancy  less  net  foreign  investment 
'  Represents  average  annual  g^p  of  over  $50  billinn  for  (he 
12-yr  projection  1974-75. 
•Refers  to  1980,  the  emf  of  projection  period. 


BRIBES  AND  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  KE^fNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  for 
some  time  now,  a  number  of  Senatoi's 
have  expressed  growing  concern  for  the 
deadly  risky  business  of  our  mushroom- 
ing arms  sales  around  the  world — ^most 
strikingly  in  large  quantities  to  coim- 
tries  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  This  policy 
raises  serious  questions,  both  for  the 
short  and  longer  terms;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  be  holding  hearings 
this  week  on  the  whole  issue. 

In  testimony  before  Senator  Church's 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations last  week,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Northrop  Corporation  ad- 
mitted that  the  corporation  had  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  last  several 
years  to  promote  the  sale  of  its  military 
equipment  in  Emope  and  the  Middle 
Ea.st — including  the  payment  of  nearly 
a  half  million  dollai-.s  to  two  Saudi  Ara- 
bian generals. 

Practices  such  as  tliis  aie  not  only 
leprehensible  in  themselves,  but  they 
also  betray  a  serious  lack  of  understand- 
ing  ol   the   special  responsibilities   in- 


cun-ed  by  any  company  engaged  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  lethal  goods.  As 
'  the  Washington  Post  noted: 

Bribery  la  bad  enough.  But  there  l£  Bom«- 
tliing  particularly  reprehensible  about  brlb- 
eiy  to  grease  the  Bale  of  weapons  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  edi<x>rial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  13,  1975,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bribes  and  Arms  S.'iiES 

Tixe  Chvirch  committee  on  multinational 
corporations  Is  producing  shocking  evidence 
of  bribery,  concealment  and  deception  in  tlie 
sale  of  American  military  hardware  to  foreign 
governments.  The  chairman  of  Northrop,  for 
instance,  has  conceded  paying  its  Saudi 
Arabian  agent  $450,000  to  bribe  two  Baudl 
generals  who  stood  between  the  aero^Mtoe 
firm  and  a  huge  aircraft  contract.  While  pur- 
suing a  Eiuropean  plane  deal  (which  It  lost) . 
Northrop  apparently  funneleU  secret  funds 
to  a  former  French  air  force  cliief  of  stair, 
later  a  parliamentarian,  and  to  other  highly 
placed  Europeans,  some  evidently  officials  of 
their  own  governments.  In  another  case. 
Northrop  admits,  it  and  its  partners  in  a 
communications  consortium  in  Iran  placed 
$2  million  in  a  Swiss  bank  account  "to  obtain 
needed  Information,  advice  and  assistance." 
The  money  which  lubricated  this  network  of 
fixers  and  spies  seems  to  have  come  tiirough 
the  same  dimuny  corporation  from  which 
Northrop  gave  an  Ulegal  contribution  to  the 
Nixon  re-election  campaign  In  1972.  It  was 
through  an  investigation  of  that  contribu- 
tion tliat  the  connection  with  foreign  mUi- 
tary  sales  was  made. 

Northrop's  defense,  offered  Monday  by 
chairman  Richard  Millar,  was  pathetic. 
Though  revealing.  Where  the  corporation  had 
done  anything  wrong,  he  said,  it  did  ao 
reluctantly,  sometimes  unlinowingly,  and  al- 
ways becavtse  that  was  tlie  way  business  had 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Millar  seemed  quite  un- 
prepared to  concede  that  by  American  stand- 
ards Nortlirop  had  done  anything  dirty  or 
illegal.  He  did  apologize  abjectly — but  only 
TO  Saudi  Arabia.  The  prospect  of  losing  Saudi 
business  obviously  troubled  him  much  more 
than  any  consideration  of  how  Northrop 
might  have  offended  American  sensibilities 
or  fallen  short  of  accepted  American  stand- 
ards of  l>ehavior  at  home  or  abroad. 

Wliat  are  the  American  requirements?  The 
biu-den  of  regulation  of  corporate  activity 
overseas  must  necessarily  faU  upon  the  host 
government.  But  the  American  government 
should  not  by  a  wink  or  a  nod  become 
a  party  to  foreign  criminal  practice  and  It 
has  an  even  larger  Interest  when  foreign 
governments  are  Involved.  Sen.  Percy's  sug- 
gestion of  a  requirement  for  public  disclostire 
of  all  contributions  made  by  U.S.  multina- 
tional corporations,  and  for  public  Identifi- 
cation of  all  dummy  corporations  created  by 
multinationals  for  special  financial  or  tax 
purposes,  would  seem  to  be  the  bare  mini- 
mum. There  is  also  a  strong  case  to  be  made 
for  liarrlng  conunissions  based  on  the  size 
of  American  military  sales  abroad,  since  this 
system  gives  the  foreign  agents  who  collect 
oonirais.sionR  a  strong  iijocntlve  to  intensify 
the  arms  race. 

More  basically,  there  tniiot  be  a  way  to 
eneure  that  the  U.S.  government  applies  sub- 
iitautlal  political  criteria  to  arms  sales  to 
oU-rich  countries  and  that  It  does  not  give 
its  corporations  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
thing they  do  for  their  own  profit  is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  olficial  Washington.  As  Sen. 
Chunh  conecly  poiiu>»ii  out,  this  win  re- 


quire hard  negotiation  with  our  European 
allies  who  are  our  chief  arms  competitoi's. 
Bribery  is  bad  enough.  But  there  is  some- 
thing particularly  reprehensible  about  brib- 
ery to  grease  the  sale  of  weapons  of  war. 


TAXl^AYER  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Piesident,  last  week  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  taxpayer 
assistance  office  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  to  reform  the  IRS 
audit  procedures.  This  taxpayer  assist- 
ance office  would  sei-ve  as  an  ombudsman 
for  taxpayer  complaints  and  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  taxpayers.  I  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  after  becoming 
convinced  by  numerous  complaints  from 
my  constituents  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  not  been  responsive  to 
tlie  needs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  introduced  my 
bill,  the  General  Accomiting  Office  re- 
leased a  report  criticizing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  existing  IRS  taxpayer  service 
program.  Tlie  report  found  that  there 
was  a  need  for  improved  monitoring  of 
tlie  quaUty  of  service  provided  by  IRS 
personnel  to  the  more  than  25  miUion 
taxpayers  seeking  help  on  tax  questions 
over  the  telephone.  In  a  series  of  test  calls 
by  GAO  auditoi-s,  20  percent  of  the  tax 
questions  were  answered  incon-ectlj'.  36 
percent  of  the  test  caUs  received  busy 
signals,  and  13.5  percent  of  the  test  calls 
were  "lost"  after  they  were  placed  on 
hold. 

I  believe  that  this  repoit  verifies  t-lic 
need  for  increased  taxpayer  assistance 
programs  within  the  IRS.  I  would  also 
like  to  submit  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  on  the  need  for  an  IRS  ccanplainl 
service  by  Ms.  Louise  Brown,  a  member 
of  the  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Re- 
-search  Group,  and  the  IRS  Commis- 
sioner's Advisory  Group.  In  addition.  I 
would  like  to  submit  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Past  wiitten  bjs  M.  Stanton  Himter.  an 
IRS  lawyer  for  23  years,  expanding  on 
Ms.  Brown's  recommendations,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Wilmington  Eveninp 
Journal  endorsing  my  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial referred  to  be  printed  In  tlio 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

|Fi-om  the  Post,  Apr.  17, 19751 

COMPI.*ININC  TO  THE  BRS 

By  Louise  Brown 

■Jhe  farnsing  community  of  Albion.  P;. 
(pop.  1,768)  is  dotted  with  smaU  firms  which 
manufacture  heavy-duty  traUers,  boat  oar.-, 
foimdry  and  other  products.  In  1972,  tin- 
IRS  seized  the  bank  accoxnit  of  an  Albloii 
businessman,  al*^hough  his  $284  tax  bill  had 
been  paid  and  the  check  had  cleared  the 
local  bank  a  week  earUer.  IRS  employee-, 
he  said,  h^d  "walked  right  uito  the  bank' 
and  seized  his  account  and  he  did  not  knov. 
it  until  he  later  wrote  a  check  and  it 
bomiced.  Although  the  IRS  eventually  re- 
turned the  money  it  had  taken,  the  action 
had  jeopardi7ed  the  man's  credit  and  Ms 
reput^ttion. 

Every  year,  taxpayers  flood  the  offices  of 
public  interest  groups,  tax  protest  organ  i^^a- 
tion.^  and  mf>nib«'rs  of  ConKress  with  com- 
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,  plaints  about  the  way  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  treats  them.  llMjr  say  the  agency  is 
xmfalr  and  not  respoiutv*  to  their  grlev- 
idices.  Their  protests  point  up  the  fact  that 
the  ms.  which  expects  to  collect  •117.7  bU- 
.ion  from  83  million  Individuals  who  filed 
t^.eir  tax  returns  this  week,  has  no  effec- 
tive system  for  handling  complaints.  Further, 
the  IRS  does  not  know  how  many  complaints 
taxpayers  make  each  year,  or  whether  the 
disputes  are  resolved  fairly. 

The  IRS  needs  a  dependable  and  responsive 
way  to  answer  public  grievances.  It  Is  a  vast, 
complex  and  Intimidating  organization  with 
1,044  permanent  offices  and  71.000  employees. 
It  has  many  functions.  Including  keeping 
records,  providing  Ux  return  assistance, 
issuing  nUlngs  and  technical  advice,  exam- 
ining returns,  conducting  administrative  ap- 
peals and  making  forcible  tax  collections.  If 
necessary. 

Most  taxpayers  with  complaints  simply 
do  not  know  their  way  around  the  system. 
J.nd,  even  If  they  did,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
ihAt  anyone  would  listen  with  compassion 
to  their  woes.  Generally,  disagreements  with 
the  IRS  must  be  settled  with  the  employees 
v.'ho  are  parties  to  the  disputes  (auditors. 
collectors,  or  appeals  conferees)  or  their 
supervisors.  Taxpayers  who  are  harassed  by 
IRS  employees  could  report  such  Incidents  to 
the  oiBces  of  one  of  the  seven  IRS  regional 
mspectora,  who  check  up  on  employees  sus- 
pected of  Ulegal,  Improper  or  corrupt  ac- 
tivities. But  taxpayers  will  look  In  vain 
for  an  IRS  publication  telling  them  to  take 
complamte  there.  Tlie  regionnl  Inspectors' 
offices  mainly  serve  Internal  security  pur- 

Grievances  sent  to  the  IRS's  national  of- 
fice iu  Washington  might  get  swift  treatment 
ir  they  involve  congressmen  or  other  promi- 
nent persons,  according  to  experts  who  have 
studied  the  system.  However,  most  com- 
plaints. Including  those  made  bv  congress- 
men on  behalf  of  their  constituents,  are  re- 
ferred back  to  ms  district  offices,  accordtog 
to  the  agency's  adnUnistrative  procedure 
manual.  There,  a  protest  may  land  on  the 
desk  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  com- 
plaint in  the  first  place.  The  IRS  manual 
points  out  that  "taxpayers  with  valid  com- 
pl^nts  have  reason  to  question  the  sen- 
ices  integrity."  if  this  happens.  Since  the 
IRS  8  national  office  keeps  no  records  of 
this,  no  one  knows  how  often  it  does 

Common  grievances,  like  unexplaln^  bills 
SL<?*4^.S5.  "'"n^-  «"••  usually  handled  by 
mss  2,300  taxpayer  service  representatives 
IrL*".°^''  ®-  "^"^  "^  clerical  workers  who 
provide  tax  return  advice,  straighten  out 
billing  errors,  answer  the  mail  and  perform 
other  duties.  They  can  freeae  IRS  computers 
and  Initiate  payment  tracers  if  taxpaven 

"•.5?^***  '°''  •*""  "»"y  »»Te  already  pMd. 
provided  such  acoounto  are  not  already  m 
the  hands  of  collection  officers.  Bowever 
critics  say  that  taxpayer  service  representa- 
tlves  sometimes  fall  to  act.  and,  since  most 

n^??i°?*^  "***  '*««^'  «»•  ^S  cannot 
prove  that  the  critics  are  wrong. 

Concerned  about  IRS  practices.  Sen.  Joseph 

^mm7tti°;'*-^  '  ^^^"^  appropriations  sub- 
committee  hearings  on  taxpayer  service 
and  compliance  activities  in  1973  and  aealn 
in  »»74. -nie  hearings  brought  togetherdla- 
tlngulshed  tax  apeclallsta  who  testified  that 
many  taxpayer  complalnto  are  Indeed  lusti- 
ned. 

One  expert  testified  that  taxpayers  are 
sometimes  subjected  to  rude  and  even  threat- 
ening action  by  over-zealous  IRS  audit  em- 
ployees. (The  nts  audits  more  than  a  mU- 
lion  returns  each  year.)  Rudolph  J.  Psssero. 
of  the  National  Society  of  PubUc  Account- 
nnta,  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  In  U»7J 
how  MM  IRS  acMit.  firuatnted  bw^uae  he 
could  not  find  any  erron  Ua  tbe  return,  aald 
to  a  tuqwyw.  "z  know  tlMra  to  aomethlar 
here.  Now,  how  much  do  you  want  to  pay 


reported   the 

1  lany   taxpayer 

of  the  IRS 

activities, 

Tax  Reform 

the  IRS  to 

actounts  and  al- 

prop  rty  if  he  falls 


taxpa;  ers, 


to  settle  the  case?"  Passerc 
agent  to  his  IRS  superiors. 

Although    audits    trigger 
complaints,  the  angriest  critidsm 
stems  from  the  agency's  collection 
Judging  from  letters  sent  to 
Research  Group.  The  law  allows 
seize  wages,  salaries,  bank 
most  all  of  a  taxpayer's 
behind  in  his  taxes. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972.  the  IRS 
or  property  of  937,744  taxpa, 
to  IRS  statistics.  It  made  sevei 
minute  of  every  working  day. 
ings  rose  from  7  million  in 
1972  to  8  million  in  calendar 
zures  dropped  to  604,717.  Coll4ctlon 
Staff  Adviser  Stanley  Skrlloff 
sons  for  the  drop  include  a    .. 
use  of  seizure  as  an  enforcement 

As  taxpayers  have  become  ii 
cal  about  their  grievances,  the 
other  steps  to  help  them.  It 
quauacations  and  supervlsloi 
service  representatives,  and  It 
Information  on  taxpayers' 
and  collections.  But  this  Is 
guarantee   taxpayers   fair  treatment 
district  should  have  specialists 
stop  compliance  actions  pend 
tion  and  to  report  Improper  or 
ties  to  the  Inspection   Di^Msl^n. 
plaints   ser%ice    should    be 
highly  visible  and  easily  accesjlb: 
ers  should   be  required   to 
plaints  in  writing,  and  the  c„. 
Ists  should  be  required  to  log 
and  make  sure  the  taxpayer 
factory  response.  The  comp.,., 
forwarded  to  specialists  in  the 
for  analysis.  Such  analysis  w 
weaknesses    in    IRS    procedu^s 
practices  In  some  IRS  offices,  a 
of  the  tax  law  which  cause 
takes  to  be  made. 

This  system  would  place  thi 
taxpayer  grievances  where  it  b 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  ant 
of  the  offices  of  congressmen  . 
are  iU-equlpped  to  .-.houlder 
spoiv«!bilitIes. 
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[Prom  the  Washington 
Recommendations  on  IBS 
The  Post  Is  to  be  commende< 
17  publication  of  "Complaining 
authored  by  Louise  Brown.  Mi 
performed  a  significant  public 
ing  attention  to  the  IRS  neglict 
to  those  taxpayers  believing 
grieved  by  IRS  actions. 

She  quite  correctly  observes 
"has  no  effective  system  for 
plaints";  she  also  Is  quite 
Ing  out  that  "The  IHS  needs 
and  responsive  way  to  answer 
ances".  Having  Just  retired  i 
23  years  as  an  IRS  lawyer.  I  „, 
indifferent  the  Service  had  been 
taxpayers   who   believe 
been  ill  treated  by  IBS  ._. 

Because  of  Civil  Service , 

quiremenU  the  IRS  has  a  rathei 
slvo  system  for  handling  _ 
Its   own   employees,    although 
promise  often  exceeds   its  fu.. 
little  attention  has  been  paid 
grievances,  simply  because  no 
Ity  has  compelled  It  to  do  so. 
pulsion  can  come  only  from  ._ 
Ms.  Brown  has  well  stated  tha  ; 
IRS  unresponsiveness,  but  I  bell ; 
proposed  solution  is  inadequal  i 
complaints  lodged  in   the  field 
there  Investigated  must  surely  ou 
the  fragmentation  of  responslbll  ity 
somettmea  the  root  cause  of  tas  p 
lem«.  My  own  recommendation  > 
that:  ^ 

1.  An  ombudsman  be  es 
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Wa>^lilngton  headquarters  office,  Iwlth 
cant  authority  and  staff  to  ei  sure 
responsiveness  to  taxpayer  com  >lalnt8 
official  should  report  directly  to   he 
fcioner,  and  not  be  subordinate  t »  any 
fint  Commissioner  or  Regional  Ci  nun: 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  In  ternal 
nne  Taxation  maintain  continue  u: 
over  the  IRS  ombudsman  progra  m 
to  the  Congress  on  the  conduct  o. 
gram  and  making  recommendatl  jns 
legislation  as  may  appear  necea  ary 

3.  Each  member  of  the  CongJ 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  i 
complaints  directed  to  them.  _ 
Member  shoitld  thereafter  not  b( 
involved  In  the  grievance,  the 
the  grievance  being  the  respoi. 
IRS  and  the  Joint  Committee. 

TJie  Service  has  done  a  superb 
ing  the  agency  and  its  people  hofcest 
flcient.  It  ought  have  no  real 
directing  .'K)me  of  its  attention  tc 
duty  of  e\ery  public  servant- 
public. 

M.  Stanto«I  HiXii 
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I  J'rora  the  Wilmington  Evenhi 
June  16,  19751 
Po  We  Need  Mose 
Benjamin  Franklin  assured  i 
mcst  200  years  ago,  "nothing  Is 
death  and  taxes."  Sen.  William 
D-Del.,  would  do  nothing  to  Chan  ji 
he  would  like  to  make  the  fed« 
racy  that  Is  responsible  for  the 
taxe.-;  a  bit  less  arbitrary  In  its 

Sen.  Roth  has  proposed  a  citizeis 
man  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser 
done  .so  because  the  experience 
office  in  seeking  to  direct  a  ci 
was  referred  to  the  division  .™, 
internal  Irivestlgatlons  of  alleged  _.. 
duct.  It  Is  the  senator's  contention 
average  taxpayhig  American  c 
complaints  about  conduct  far  shc^-t 
that  still  deserves  to  be  taken  £ 
the  IRS. 

The  bill  proposed  by  Delaware'.s 
a  tor  would  require  the  IRS  to  1 
payor  why  It  is  conducthig  an  , 
return,  advise  him  of  his  rights 
after  the  audit  and  reduce  the 
shislds  IRS"  auditing  procedures. 
Apologists  for  the  IRS  can  poin 
Justifiably,  that  the  agency  has  n 
deal  with  the  taxpayer  who  is 
with  the  verdict  of  his  auditor.  It 
lions  of  taxpayers  annual  help  o  . 
turns,  not  only  in  terms  of  advlsln  ' 
also  helping  In  the  actual 
their  retiums. 

Nevertheless,  the  senator  Is  rlgh 
servation  that  "the  IRS  Is  the 
contact  most  citizens  have  with 
government."  That  contact  shoulc 
mutual  respect  if  not  of  mutual  c 
sofar  as  there  Is  Justification  for  hi 
ents'  complaints  that  they  fre< 
find  no  one  at  IHS  to  help  them, 
proposal  Is  both  appropriate  and 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  IRS. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr 

sure  the  fact  has  not  been  lost 

Yudaln  that  perhaps  the  only 

Senate  will  agree  on 

session  Is  a  message  of  congnftulations 

to  Roll  Call  on  the  occasion 

birthday. 

But  certainly  that  spirit  of 
Is  called  for  today,  for  no  othei 
of  the  fourth  estate  has  done 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  togethemes.<; 
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mon  mission,  and  of  bipartisanship  as 
lias  Roll  Call,  which  passed  that  20th 
milestone  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

To  say  that  Roll  Call  is  the  newspaper 
i»f  the  U.S.  Congress  may  seem  simplistic 
;ind  trite,  but  there  really  is  no  better 
v.ay  to  describe  its  influence  and  Its  Im- 
pact ou  Capitol  HIU.  It  has  been  quite 
A  success  story-  Sidney  Yudain  started 
the  newspaper  almost  from  scratch  from 
a  belief  that  the  world's  gi-eatest  deliber- 
ative body  desperately  neleded  Its  own 
"family"  publication.  Since  its  first  edi- 
tion of  June  6,  1955,  Roll  Call  has  en- 
joyed a  unique  afiBnity  with  the  Con- 
gress. Sevei'al  Members  were  among  its 
first  contributors  and  reporters.  Todaj'. 
all  435  Members  of  the  House  read  Roll 
Call,  as  well  as  all  100  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Additionally,  more  than  3,000 
staff  subscribe.  Every  President  since 
Eisenhower  has  ordered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  175  copies  of  the  newspaper  de- 
livered each  week  to  the  Wliite  House. 
State  legislators,  television  and  news- 
paper political  commentator.s,  and  busi- 
ness and  corporate  leaders  acrcss  the 
United  States  also  subscribe. 

Its  success,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  Unked 
dii'ectly  to  its  formula  of  .supplying  hard 
political  news  fi-om  an  "inside"  view- 
point rarely  enjoyed  by  other  publica- 
tions and  then  blending  that  with  de- 
lightful satire,  topical  humor,  and  real 
insights  into  the  per.sonalltles  Involved 
in  the  gieat  deci.ston.";  we  are  involved  in 
here. 

At  a  time  when  the  great  journaliiitic 
debate  in  the  country  seems  to  revolve 
about  tlie  premise  tliat  'to  be  fah-  is  to 
be  ineffective,"  we  can  all  appreciate  the 
khid  of  fairness  embodied  in  Roll  Call.  It 
has  met  the  challenge  of  taking  a  stand 
without  lo.sing  sight  of  objectivity,  no 
small  achievement  m  a  city  where  strong 
opinions  and  partisan  intei'ests  are  an 
expected  and  normal  form  of  behavior. 

I  congratulate  Roll  Call  on  Its  20th 
birthday  and  for  its  .senice  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  and  wi.sh  It  con- 
tinued gi'owth  and  eve?!  greater  .service 
In  the  future. 


OKLAHOMA  GAS.  THE  LOVABLE 
UTILITY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Sunday  New  York  Times  had  an  excel- 
lent article  concerning  the  record  of  Ok- 
lahoma Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Don  Kennedy,  O.G.  &  E. 
has  shown  how  a  private  enterprise  cor- 
poration operating  in  an  Intrastate  mar- 
ket of  free,  uncontrolled  prices  of  gas  at 
the  wellhead  can  sei-ve  not  only  Its  own 
shareholders,  but  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  article  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oklahoma  Gas,  the  Lovablr  Urnrrv 

(By  Reginald  Stuart) 
Oklahoma  Cttt.— By  almost  any  standard 
of  measurement  In  the  utUltles  business,  tha 
Oklahoma  Oas  and  Electric  Company  stands 
i^rt. 


There  are  rate -rise  requests  pending  for 
electric  power  In  any  number  of  states,  many 
of  which  are  under  protest  from  angry  cus- 
tomers. Here,  a  rate-rise  request  has  not  been 
filed  since  1964  and  customer  conqtlalnts 
about  power  prices  are  rare.  Shareboidera 
and  Investment  advisors,  who  until  recently 
were  bearish  ou  many  utility  stocks.  bsv« 
always  flashed  the  green  light  regarding  Ok- 
lahoma Ons. 

And  If  It  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
headquarters  here  of  the  Kerr-McGee  Cor- 
poration, the  nation's  largest  nuclear-fuel 
enrichment  company,  nuclear  power  would 
HOC  even  be  mentioned.  Oklahoma  Oas  pre- 
fers natural  gas.  its  sole  .source  at  present, 
and  coal. 

The  largest  privately  owned  electric  power 
company  in  the  state,  Oklahoma  Oas  bas 
eome  500,000  cust  oniers  in  a  service  territory 
covering  a  third  of  OkJalioina  and  a  small 
portion  of  Arkansas. 

"Being  in  good  sliape  worries  us  because 
the  only  way  we  can  go  is  down,"  said  a 
EsnUliug  Donald  S.  Kennedy,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  Oklahoma  Gas  for  26  years.  But 
when  asked  if  he  could  foresee  any  big  prob- 
lems In  the  future,  he  said:  "  I  don't  know, 
v.-e  oTtght  to  have  .some." 

The  ability  of  Oklahoma  Gas  to  sustain 
the  traxima— quadrupled  fuel  costs  and 
ppirallng  operating  costs  other  than  fuel, 
leading  to  soaring  rate  rises — that  engulfed 
the  industry  last  year  Is  not  a  result  of  some 
overnight  magic,  although  a  great  deal  of 
its  ability  to  be  a  leader  in  the  field  la  due  to 
its  advantageous  location  In  the  heartland 
of  fuels  for  generating  electric  po>wer. 

The  rest  of  the  success  Is  due  to  long-term 
strong  backing  from  the  state  regulatory 
agency,  the  Oklalioma  Corporation  Oommls- 
&iou,  and  to  a  management  team  the  Invest- 
ment community  views  as  top-notch. 

The  utility's  growth,  primarUy  a  result  of 
mergers  with  companies  In  neighboring  com- 
munities, has  been  characterized  by  shifts  In 
fuels  from  manufactured  gas  to  gas  and  coal 
and  In  1950  to  natural  gas  exclusively.  The 
use  of  natural  gas  as  the  fuel  for  power 
generation,  because  here  it  Is  cheaper  to  buy 
and  generate  power  with,  continues  today 
but  will  be  significantly  altered  by  1980. 

From  a  customer's  perfective,  Oklahoma 
Gas  has  some  of  the  nation's  lowest  electric- 
power  rates.  In  April,  a  customer  who  used 
500  kilowatt  hours  of  power  paid  $14.40,  up 
$1.10  from  a  year  earlier,  wholly  due  to  fuel- 
cost  adjustments. 

Prom  an  Investor's  viewpomt.  Oklahoma 
Gas  is  a  Choice  stock.  Unlike  most  electric 
\Uility  stocks.  It  Is  sellhig  above  Its  book 
value.  The  shares  closed  last  week  at  $21.60, 
compared  with  a  $14  book  value.  Dividends 
recently  raised  to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.40, 
have  been  increased  In  27  of  the  last  28  years. 
Also,  the  company  Is  very  conservative  in  its 
accounting  practices. 

Last  year  Oklahoma  Gas  earned  $37.2- 
milllon  on  revenues  of  $226.S-mimon,  a  2.6 
per  cent  increase  over  1973  net  but  consistent 
with  the  company's  growth  pattern  over  the 
years.  Total  kilowatt-hour  sales  last  year 
rose  4.6  per  cent  from  1973,  when  sales  were 
6.9  per  cent  higher  than  1972. 

However,  company  officials  say  the  slower 
Increase  last  year  was  not  due  to  conservation 
eiforts,  which  occurred  In  other  regions,  but 
to  cooler  tenfu>eratures  In  the  summer 
months,  when  customer  demand  is  usually 
at  Its  peak. 

An  CRsential  factor  in  the  company's  suc- 
cess is  that  the  so-called  energy  crisis.  Infla- 
tion ana  recession-related  problems,  par- 
ticularly unemployment,  have  not  affected 
Oklahoma  so  much  as  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  Tlie  oU  industry  is  still  booming,  as 
is  the  search  for  natxural  gas. 

And  while  Joblessness  nationally  exceeds 
9  per  cent,  here  It  is  around  6  per  cent.  The 
livestock  business  is  also  doing  relatively  well, 
a«  is  the  agricuU»iral-prodi'.cts  field. 


"f  don  t  i.iiow  u  '.here  really  was  a  cribii^ 
as  far  as  we're  concerned,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 
"We've  Juet  been  going  along."  The  73-yeai- 
old  executive,  whose  down-to-earth  maniit-r 
is  remUilsceut  of  the  late  Will  Rogers,  starit- u 
at  the  company  52  years  ago  as  an  accountain 
In  charge  of  the  Ice  sales  after  graduatlue 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  with  a  degiit 
hi  ecouomic£  and  accounting. 

Oklahoma  Gas  officially  began  busincs*  i;-. 
1902  with  a  customer  load  that  hicluded  89 
streets  lamps,  120  commercial  arc  lamp". 
7,000  Incandescent  lamps  In  homes  and  '2iKJ 
horsepower  of  electric  motors. 

Office  buildings  and  factories  were  niereit-t!, 
according  to  company  accounts,  but  all 
residences  were  on  a  monthly  flat  rate.  Au 
electric  rate  of  about  20  cents  per  kUowaii 
hovu:  for  residences  was  estimated  (about 
seven  times  as  much  as  a  kilowatt  hour  cost- 
Oklahoma  G.vs  customers  today) . 

"I  guess  the  reason  we  got  Into  naiiiral 
gas  is  becau.se  iix  tlie  early  days  there  Via- 
no  market  for  it,"  Mr.  Kennedy  recalled,  "l 
owned  some  intei-est  in  a  few  oU  weUs  and 
one  day  asked  the  producer  what  was  becom- 
ing of  the  ga«,  why  wasn't  I  gettuig  a'nv 
money  from  that.  And  he  said  because  \\;i\ 
were  Just  letting  it  go  up  in  tlie  air." 

That  discovery  prompted  the  companv  i  . 
harness  natural-gas  supplies  with  speed  ann 
resulted  in  its  contracting  some  very  lo^^ 
prices  and  reserves.  The  move  was  followed  bv 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Oklahomti 
the  other  big  electric  utUity  in  the  bvme 
and  Texas  Utilities,  a  lioldlng  companv. 

Prior  to  1960,  Oklahoma  Gas  purclia-M-d 
most  of  its  gas  from  the  Oklahoma  Natural 
Oas  Company.  Subsequently,  It  l>egan  pur- 
chasing Its  requirements  from  various  pro- 
ducers at  the  wMlbead.  A  former  employee  sei 
up  a  transmission  company  to  supply  tii«> 
gaa  Oklahoma  Gas  purchased  with  Its  pipe- 
line dedicated  to  Oklahoma  Gas. 

Oklahoma.  Gas  has  some  860  producer  con- 
tracts m  effect  now  and  has  a  guaranieed 
uninterruptible  supply  of  natural  gas  sum- 
clent  to  meet  Its  needs  for  at  least  10  year.- 
And  the  price  it  Is  paying  for  natural  ga.^. 
while  rising,  is  much  cheaper  than  what  it 
would  have  been  paying  had  it  not  boxight  ii< 
supplies  at  the  wellhead. 

Beyond  1985  presents  some  new  que.stiiii>- 
for  management  but  some  old  answers. 

"In  the  early  nineteen-seventles  we  decided 
gas  was  going  to  be  harder  to  get  and  that 
we  could  prolong  our  natural  gas  use  b\ 
using  coal,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said.  "Coal  Is  goln^ 
to  be  our  major  fuel.  It  Isnt  now,  but  we're 
working  on  it." 

While  coal  is  unfamiliar  to  .some  at  the 
company,  especially  younger  fuel-manage- 
ment speoialists,  it  is  not  new  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  was  around  when  coal  made  up  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  company's  fuel  supplv 
In  the  nineteen-forties.  And  whUe  many  of 
his  colleagtie.s  are  saying  proudly  that  thev 
bsve  one,  two  or  three  nuclear  plants  on 
line,  Mr.  Kennedy  says  he  has  four  coal-firetl 
plants  on  line. 

The  company  has  contracted  with  tin 
Atlantic  Rlchiield  Company,  one  of  the  major 
oU  companies,  to  supply  ioo  per  cent  of  lis 
requirements  for  two  of  its  proposed  plants 
and  given  it  an  option  to  supply  100  per  cent 
at  two  others.  The  low-sulphur,  medltun- 
heat-content  coal  wUl  be  shipped  1,100  miles 
by  ti-ain  from  coal  fields  in  OlUette,  Wyo 
It  poses  new  problems  for  the  company,  Mr 
Kennedy  .-acknowledged,  but  he  added  thai 
he  would  rd'her  have  coal  than  mioleiir 
power. 

With  obviottsly  strong  economic  reserva- 
tions about  nuclear  power,  the  company  is 
entering  the  Western  coal  scene  while  it 
la  still  relatively  Inexpensive  (even  oonsldnr- 
ing  transportation  costs)  m  anticipation  that 
cool  wUl  eventually  be  cheaper  than  natural 
gas.  This  move  could  again  put  Oklahoni.'i 
Oas  ahead  of  the  pack  In  the  essential  are:i 
of  a'-fjiiiriiu;  fuel  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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"I  vas  supposed  to  have  graduated  In 
ccjnomlcs  and,  while  Z  dont  bave  any  preju- 
dice aboiit  It,  I  Just  tell  the  pec^Ie  at  Kerr- 
?T<Gee  it's  a  little  bit  premature  for  mm," 
Mr.  Kennedy  said.  "At  first  the  availability 
Inctor  was  not  very  good;  now  it's  better. 
But  a  new  plant,  we  want  It  to  be  100  per 
crr.t  available.  I  think  well  watt  to  see  If 
they  can  work  wp  some  more  eponoTilcal 
n'.f-'^pds." 


A  DAY  FOR  THE  GREEDY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  an  editorial  ai>peared  In  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  regarding  the  de- 
feat of  the  override  attempt  on  the  strip 
mining  bill.  It  is  appropi-iately  entitled, 
"A  Day  for  the  Greedy." 

As  one  Member  who  has  consistently 
supported  legislation  to  provide  more 
effective  control  over  the  devastation 
that  can  result  from  unrestrained  strip 
mining  of  coal.  I  was  deeply  disappointed 
by  both  the  original  veto  and  the  nar- 
row defeat  of  the  effort  to  override  the 
veto  last  week  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  my  Judgment  there  Ls  no  question 
but  that  we  must  now  begin  again  to 
develop  not  a  weaker  bill,  but  a  stronger 
coalition  in  the  Congress,  one  that  can 
prevent  a  small  but  determined  minority 
from  forever  blocking  overwhelmingly 
popular  measures  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Pioneer 
Press  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lu  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Day  fob  the  Gk^kdt 

Tuesday  was  a  great  day  lor  the  greedy  In 
America.  Democratic  "leadership"  in  the 
awesome  veto-proof  Congress  collapsed  again 
and  President  Ford's  veto  of  the  strip  min- 
ing control  bill  was  sustained. 

The  faUure  to  override  bad  been  antici- 
pated, but  It  was  a  blow  nonetheless.  Whlt» 
Houae  and  "energy  establishment"  apokes- 
mfen  bad  lobbied  mightily  to  chip  away  at  the 
size  of  the  congressional  majority  favoring 
strip  mining  control.  Backers  of  the  bill  never 
suooeeded  In  countering  the  "Jobs  and  Infla- 
tion" attack  against  It. 

It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  bouse 
to  override  a  presidential  veto.  The  De- 
nkocrata  have  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the 
Houae  of  Bepreeentatlves,  biit  could  not  hold 
that  force  together  In  this  critical  test.  It  was 
nothing  new.  The  vote  was  278  to  override 
the  veto  and  143  to  sustain  It — three  votes 
leas  than  the  required  two-thirds.  Fifty-six 
SepubUcans  Joined  223  Democrats  in  voting 
to  override  the  veto,  while  57  Democrats  slid 
over  to  Join  86  Republicans  lu  voting  to  sus- 
tain. 

We  berat-e  Congress  here,  although  it  was 
tbe  President  who  stopped  the  bill,  because 
our  hope  was  with  the  Congress.  Congress 
has  twice  passed  needed  bills  to  prevent  total 
rape  of  coal  lands  and  twice  tbe  bills  have 
been  vetoed.  This  most  recent  bUI  was  a 
nu>dest  one  that  would  have  set  minimum 
federal  standards  to  protect  the  land  against 
strip  »"»">"g  ravages.  Environmentalists  were 
not  satisfied  with  It,  but  the  coal  producers 
bated  It.  President  Ford  carried  the  baU  for 
the  energy  Industry. 

"If  the  White  House  had  laid  ofT,  the  biU 
would  be  on  the  way  to  enactment  now,"  said 
Rep.  Morris  Udall.  D-Artz.  Udall  blamed  the 
final  vote  on  misleading  figures  about  ef- 
fects on  coal  productlbn  and  employment 
that  were  widely  pubUsbed  in  the  we^cs  be- 
t^reen  veto  and  Txiesday's  vote.  "This  thing 


Isn't  dead,"  Udall  said  after 
fight  has  to  go  on.  A  large 
gress  and  of  the  American 
this  bill." 

Udall  is  probably  right  in 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Anierlcax 
wants    Appalachlft   spread    to 
Wyoming,  Colorado?  But  as 
tlnuing,  we're  afraid  Udall  is 
"veto-proof"  Congress  cannot 
gether  enough  to  get  an 
environmental  bill  pp.st  an 
dent  bent  on  keeping  the 
happy,  the  future  for  America 
looks  grim  Indeed. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  Of'  GOOD 
HOUSING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  [Picsideul,  I 
Wish  to  call  to  the  attention  )f  the  Senate 
an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Roger  Skop- 
hammer  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

This  editorial  correctly  notes  that 
housing  is  the  No.  1  priori  y  in  Minne- 
apolis. Miim.  It  also  very  i  ippropriately 
reminds  us  that  good  h  )using  holds 
neighborhoods  together  an(  good  neigh- 
borhoods hold  the  city  toge  her 

I  believe  it  would  be  wel 
the  administration  that 
for  the  administration  of 
grams  to  read  this  editori|J 
fully.  It  should  be  noted 
of  Minneapolis  has  developed 
local  housing  program, 
funds,  emphasizing  rehabiliftition 
housing  units,  and  constantly 
indlvidtial  homeo\Miership, 
Minneapolis  has  an  urban 
program.  Under  this 
acquires  old  houses  and 
$1  on  the  condition  that 
them  up.  This  is  a  new  e^ort, 
beginning  to  take  hold. 

There  are  many  other 
deavors  under  way  in  the 
uesota  and  in  the  Miimea|>olis 
area.  What  is  needed  now 
housing  policy  that  will  prc^ote 
rehabilitation,  housing 
homeownership  as  well  aa 
supply  of  rental  imits  for 
and  middle  income.  I 
consent  that  this   excellent 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectic  a,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  f  i  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Housing:  Holding  the  Ci*  Tooethf r 
lam  nai 
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(By  Roger  Skoph 
Housing  Is  the  "No.  1 
neapolts.  Slayor  Hofstede  ant 
frequently  proclaim.  Notice 
onty."  not  "problem,"  because 
city  officials  are  trying  to 
rather  than  solve  one. 

The  city  does  not  have  thi 
down  houses  and  acres  of 
hoods  that  have  plagued 
can  cities.  But  city  leaders 
neapolls  could  go  downlini 
were  not  maintained. 

Only  about  12  percent  of 
Ing  structures  have  been 
compared  with  about  85 
urbs.  Many  bouses  that  areni 
orating  are  on  the  verge  of 
city's  planning  department 
000  dwelling  units  In  the 
some  rehabilitative  work, 
Redevelopment  Authority 
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vote.  "The     niflcant  number,  and  one  that 

of  Con-      xmless  corrective  action  Is  taken 
stlU  want         There  is  another  kind  of 
people  can't  afford  to  build 
bouses.  The  average  cost  of  a 
now  $45,000.  Tills  means, 
city  study,  that  a  family  would 
$22,000  a  year  to  afford  priucipai 
payments  on  a  new  house.  But 
cent  of  families  in  Minneapolis 
over   $26,000,   and   only    16.5 
between  $15,000  and  $25,000.  So 
buyer  can  afford  only  an  older 
stay  in  an  apartment. 

In  the  past,  the  federal  gov 
about  such  things.  The 
people  get  cheap  housing  after 
II,  and  there  have  been  variou 
and  acronymed  urban-renewal, 
ing  and  other  programs.  Most  oi 
ended  or  are  being  phased  out. 
Bnistad,    executive    director    of 
points  out,  "Now  w©  have  to 
of  our  own.  The  responsibility 
ing  and  exec\tting  programs 
local  people." 

But.  as  a  city  statement 
legislative    proposal     pointed 
building,  purchase  of  a  home  anc 
a  home  for  .  .  .  rehabilitation 
limited  today  because  of  the 
market,  high  interest  rates  and 
tion  of  lending  firms  to  make 
certain  parts  of  the  city.  Yet 
continue  Its  building  of  new 
well  SB  encourage  Individual  boi^e 
and  constant  rehabilitation  of 

City  government.  In  other 
take  the  initiative  if,  in  the 
Council  President  Louis  DeMan , 
"Uj  stay  ahead  of  the  problem." 
he  feels  that  the  city  has  "a 
grasp  of  the  situation"  througl 
programs,  even  though  some 
as  what  to  do  about  absentee 
neglected  their  property,  have 
with.  These  are  the  major 
grains: 

Local  loans.  The  city  has 
bonding   authority  to  provide 
loans  and  grants  for  home 
far  469  projects  are  under  way, 
monthly  loan  total  is  triple  tha 
eral  loans  of  a  decade  ago. 

New  housing  (formerly  spot 
city  buys  old  bouses,  tears 
resells  the  property  at 
for  new  construction.  So  far 
have  been  purchased,  58  resold 
started. 

Home  ownership.  The  plan 
with  the  Greater  Minneapolis 
Housing    Corp.    Houses    are 
habilitated  and  resold  at  market 
ly  about  $20,000,  to  young, 
"the  people  who  a  few  years  age 
in  Apple  Valley,"  says  Brustad. 
has  started  or  been  completed 

Urban  homesteading.  The  cit] 
houses  and  resells  them  for  $1 
tlon  that  the  buyers  fix  them 
under  way  on  only  four  houses, 
says,  "I  think  we  could  make  it 

Federal    programs    have 
trimmed  to  two.  The  Section  8 
replaced  several  other  federal  pl^ns, 
emment  pays  the  difference 
rate^  for  rent  and  what  it 
renter  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
and  its  impact  on  the 
situation  is  still  uncertain, 
city's  dwell-         The  other  major  federal 
since  1060,    munlty  Development  block 
in  the  sub-     nue-sharing    funds.    Minneap<^ 
already  deterl-     three  fourths  of  Its  $18.7 
doing  so.  The     year  into  housing  programs.  Th( 
that  of  173,-     ects  are  in  WiUard-Homewood, 
39,000  need     Hon  and  Model  City,  wim  $SS 
Housing  and     habUitation  of  single  and  ratdt1|>le 
that  a  Big-         In  the  last  legislative  session 
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was  given  the  power  to  iSKue  $20  million  in 
general-obligation  bonds  and  an  unlimited 
uinount  in  revenue  lx>nd8  to  make  low-coftt 
loans  for  cons  traction,  rehabilitation  and 
purchase  of  hotises  and  multi-family  dweU- 

UlgS. 

These  programs  do  not  represent  all  the 
local  efforts,  wbicli  Include  federal  a'^^  state 
funds  as  well  aa  private  and  community  ef- 
forts. But  they  are  the  keystone  on  which 
the  city  Is  building  its  housing  program. 

Although  some  of  the  programs  have  in- 
come-eligibility provisions  city  leaders  don't 
look  upon  them  as  welfarism  for  the  needy, 
nor  Just  a  means  of  keeping  property  on  *"'«• 
rolls  and  keeping  taxpayers  from  moving 
away.  Hofstede  says,  "Our  ultimate  object  la 
to  create  stable  neighborhoods,  not  simply  to 
repair  structures."  If  neighborhoods  crumble 
and  people  move  out  there  will  be  less  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  amenities  of  city 
living  and  that  in  turn  wUl  discourage  others 
from  choosing  to  Uve  in  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  improvement  can  be  self-per- 
petuating, too.  Good  neigliborhoods  keep  and 
attract  residents,  and  they  will  be  Interested 
in  maintaining  the  good  things  in  city  life. 

So  thafiB  why  housing  is  called  the  "No.  1 
priority."  Good  housing  hold.s  neighborhoods 
together,  and  good  neighborhoods  hold  the 
city  together. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OP  NICK  ZAPPLE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  the 
fact  that  one  of  its  most  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  employees  is  retiring 
after  32  years  seivice  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Nick  Zapple  has  been  the  professional 
staff  member  responsible  for  broadcast- 
ing the  telecommunications  for  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  for 
the  last  25  of  those  32  years.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  I  have  en- 
joyed his  close  friendship  and  high 
standards  of  perf ormaiice  for  some  time. 

Nick  presided  over  a  sweeping  revolu- 
tion to  the  broadcast  industry  during  his 
tenure  on  the  subcommittee.  And  there 
was  a  similar  change  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  govern  that  industry 
today.  It  has  been  to  the  real  advantage 
of  this  subcommittee,  and  through  it  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  entire 
Senate,  that  Nick  Zapple  was  always 
abreast  of  broadcast  and  telecommuni- 
cations develoiMnents  and  the  laws  that 
were  needed  to  manage  those  develoo- 
ments.  ^ 

At  no  time  dmlng  my  service  on  the 
subcommittee  have  I  ever  asked  Nick  for 
Information  that  I  did  not  find  him 
ready  with  an  accurate  answer.  He  is  an 
expert  in  his  field,  and  his  expertise  has 
been  of  real  assistance  in  om-  work  We 
are  aU  gotog  to  miss  him  when  he 
retires. 

I  know  I  am  jotoed  by  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Senate  when  I  wish  Nick 
Zapple  and  his  wife  well  to  the  years 
ahead.  And  I  can  Mily  hope  that  we  wffl 
be  able,  to  swne  form,  to  tap  his  vast 
reservoir  of  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
In  the  future. 


EAVESDROPPERS  BEHIND  THE 
DOCTOR'S  DOOR 

Mr.  RIBICOFT.  Mr.  President,  since 
ine  time  of  Hippocrates,  physicians  have 
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sworn  to  treat  their  patients'  secrets  as 
"holy";  the  confldesitlal  nature  of  the 
rdatlonship  between  doctor  and  patient 
has  be«t  a  halhnark  of  the  practice  of 
medlctoe.  In  a  highly  significant  article 
which  speared  to  the  Washington  Post's 
Outlook  section  on  June  1,  NataUe  Davis 
i^^itogam  describes  the  gradual  erosion 
to  this  confidential  rdatlonship,  and  the 
set  of  basting  late  20th  century  eircimi- 
stances  which  have  helped  brtag  it  about. 
This  fine  writer  also  calls  our  attention 
to  the  delicate  balances  between  the 
patient's  right  to  privacy  and  society's 
need  to  know,  which  must  be  struck  to 
achieve  reform. 

The  article  is  based  on  "Confidential- 
ity: A  Report  on  the  Conference  on 
Health  Care  Records,"  prepared  by 
Natalie  Davis  Splngam.  to  be  published 
shortly  by  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  Representatives  of  same  50 
CH-ganizations  from  the  law,  the  various 
specialities  of  medlctoe,  the  insurance 
todustry,  the  computer  sciences,  and 
Oovemment  and  private  service  organi- 
zations, participated  to  the  conference. 
They  included  our  deeply  respected 
former  colleague,  Sam  Ervto,  who  wrote 
the  preface  to  Mrs.  Spingam's  book. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  article 
'A  as  ordered  to  be  prmted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E*vESD«opi>rj«s   Behind  the   IXx;tob's   Duob 
(By  Natalie  Davis   Splngam) 
Whatsoever   I   shaH    see   or   hear    in    the 
course  of  wp  profession  in  my  intercourse 
with  vien,  if  it  be  vhat  should  not  be  noised 
abroad,  I  u-itl  never  divulge,  holding  such 
things  to  be  holy  secrets.— rrom  the  Oath 
of  Hippocrates. 
Hippocrates,  hear  these  tales  of  the  1970s: 
A  surgeon,  hospitalized  for  a  mild  heart  at- 
tack, returns  home  to  find  his  auto  liabUlty 
insurance  has  been  cancelled.  He  phones  his 
broker,   discovers  that  he  has  mysteriously 
bean  found  to  be  less  of  an  "approved  risk" 
than  he  was  before.  No  one  has  tried  to  ex- 
amine him  to  see  If  there  has   been  any 
change   in   his   capablUty   as  a  driver.  Evi- 
dently, his  health  and  auto  Insurance  com- 
panies had  traded  information. 

A  talented  young  woman  hunts  a  Job 
after  her  college  graduation.  After  many 
painful  rejections,  she  discovers  that  poten- 
tial employers  are  put  oft  by  an  entry  in  her 
university  file  made  by  her  sixth  grade 
teacher:  "Melinda's  mother  U  emotionaUy 
unstable."  The  teacher,  neither  a  psychia- 
trist nor  a  psychologist,  had  met  the  mother 
only  casually,  yet  the  entry  followed  Melinda 
for  years  without  anyone's  questioning  Its 
propriety,  reaUabllity  or  relevance. 

A  file  clerk  Is  being  considered  for  a  pro- 
motion. She  doe«  not  get  the  Job  and  hears 
from  her  fellow  workers  it  is  because  she 
baa  been  seeing  a  psychiatrist  (they  heard  it 
from  friends  In  the  personnel  office  who 
process  insurance  forms).  When  she  asks 
the  boss  If  this  is  true,  he  says  it  is— and 
reports  her  psychiatrist  has  diagnosed  her 
as  schiaoprenlc. 

Credit  bureau  investigators  vUlt  the 
neighbors  of  an  accountant  who  has  liad  a 
cancer  operation  and  has  filed  a  claim  to 
cover  his  hospitalization  and  surgery  costs. 
They  want  to  know  if  the  neighbors  feel  the 
operation  has  affected  the  accountant's  work 
potential. 

No  doubt  about  it,  Hippocrates'  "holy 
sesrets,"  traditionally  guarded  by  doctor  and 
patient,  are  now  often  noised  about  and 


with  some  peculiar  results.  Tlie  medical  ex- 
amination room  Is  getting  crorwded.  Ton 
think  you  are  tilling  to  your  doctor,  but 
insmwaea  oompames.  Imryezi.  fat«ire  edu- 
cators or  empUijtsa,  researcbcfs — even  credit 
bMraaua— nwy  b«  Vmtmitng  M. 

There  are  doct«a  who  would  risk  gotng  to 
Jail  ratbcr  than  rweal  tbetr  patients'  se- 
crets, even  to  tbe  courts.  But  some  doctors 
eoastp — ttaty  saj  such  and  sneb  •  patient 
cannot  handle  mooey  or  was  Berried  too 
many  umes;  tlney  take  thetr  telcptooae  calls 
in  front  oC  lamiiy  anl  fi-isndc  they  eaitv- 
taln  at  purttes  wltb  jnUcy  case  htatorlas.  obIv 
loosely  masked.  If  either  curious  wpamm  or 
hungry  lawyer  stands  %inoo^  ths  Vmtmxts. 
the  results  may  be  disastrous. 

A  New  York  psychiatrist  recently  wrote  a 
book  about  the  seven-year  treatment  of  an 
unnamed  paOent,  her  husband  and  their 
son.  The  patient  sought  to  enjoin  distrtbu- 
tlcm  of  the  lx>ok  as  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
Indeed.  It  Old  revK^  the  moat  intimate  de-^ 
tails  of  tbe  livesv  secret  thougbta  «m  fan- 
tasies of  the  patient  and  her  famUv.  (Tbe 
masking  was  eo  loose  that  they  coaii  easily 
be  recognlaed  by  the  most  caMial  acquaint- 
ance— the  patient  was  also  a  psycbo thera- 
pist, the  musically  gifted  son  had  written 
three  operas,  and  so  forth.  Hardly  a  famUy  to 
be  lo:;t  in  a  crowd.)  Tbe  autlior  conten  cd 
the  book  was  of  significant  sclentifle  merit. 
The  "agonized  decision'  of  the  mental  health 
professiotial  organizations  lias  been  to  sup- 
port tbe  patients.  RecenUy  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  tbe  case  before  trial, 
with  the  reeiut  that  the  lxx)k  wUl  aot  be  dis- 
tributed pending  trial  in  the  lower  tourt-k 
How  did  it  liappen?  How  has  this  ex- 
traordinary departure  from  the  letter  and 
.spirit  of  tlie  Hippocratic  Oath  come  about' 
Wliy  has  a  gradual  erosion  in  physician-pa- 
tient confidentially  occurred  thronehoot  mir 
society? 

Not  too  many  years  bade,  medical  record 
keeping  was  a  ct-mparatlvely  i:unple  btistnesa. 
like  much  else  of  the  business  c*  Uving. 

The  family  doctor  knew  bis  patlenta.  often 
IcMxc  and  well.  He  filed  facts  about  tbttr 
ileal  th  in  tbe  safe  crevices  of  his  mtnrt  gg  qb 
3x5  cards— from  birth  through  diUdhood 
sickness  and  accidents  to  chrotkie  rtiwim 
and  terminal  illneae. 

Now  there  are  more,  and  more  dtSerent 
kinjs,  of  us— patlenU  and  practltlosiers 
aUlce.  We  move  more,  travel  more  and  *«vt 
advantage  of  the  training  and  skills  of  mora 
specialists.  Our  doctors  and  thetr  numerous 
assistants  must  record  and  file  our  health 
histories  so  they  can  communicate  with  each 
other,  ai>d  treat  successfully. 

Our  doctors  must  know.  Tbe  psototem  is 
that  others  must  know,  too— aometliMs. 
Those  responsible  for  contagious  dlsewe  eoa- 
trol  must  know  when  an  epidemic  oi  aaall- 
pox  or  measles  breaks  out.  Criminal  Justlea 
offlcials  must  be  able  to  check  a  mental  pa- 
tient's history.  Carriers  must  assure  th^ 
customers  that  aircraft  pilots  or  bw  epsra- 
tora  are  In  top  condition.  Irvnirers  must  ver- 
ify claims  to  prevent  abuse  and  sptraUnc 
premium  costs.  Medical  researchers  can  un- 
ravel  nature's  secrets  only  by  studying  la- 
dividual  histoiies.  (A  recent  example:  two- 
generaUon  research  which  established  tha' 
connection  between  stllbesterol  treatment  of 
pregnant  women  and  clear  cell  vacinsl  can- 
cer in  their  daughters  years  later). 

Two  powerful  trends,  one  technological 
and  one  social,  have  made  it  easy  for  health 
records — once  secure  in  tbe  privacy  of  the 
doctor's  office  or  hos-^ltal  records  room  and 
avaUable  only  to  medical  personnel— to  be 
abstracted  again  and  again  and  forwarded. 
often  with  our  "consent,"  to  the  invisible 
and  unknown  inquirers. 

One  is  tbe  great  surge  In  computer  tech- 
nology, and  with  it.  the  Increased  feedUkg 
of  personal  health  information  into 
ni.nchlnes  which  can  handle  many  millions 
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of    Inatructions    a   second    and    store    vast 
quantities  of  material. 

There  are.  as  Harvard  Prof.  Arthxir  R. 
MUIer  has  noted,  dangers  here:  As  informa- 
tion accumulates,  the  contents  of  the  indi- 
vidual dossier  tend  to  appear  more  and  more 
ImpressiTe  despite  the  dubious  accuracy  of 
the  data.  The  fat  file  bespeaks  rellabUity. 
as  does  the  myth  of  computer  Infallibility. 
And  the  centralization  of  Information  from 
widely  divergent  sources  creates  serious  risks 
of  using  facts  out  of  context.  Whose  busi- 
ness la  It.  after  all.  that  a  patient  once  con- 
sulted an  Internist  about  Impotence  or  a 
heart  condition? 

The  other  main  trend  which  tends  to 
Increase  access  to  our  health  records  is  the 
growth  of  "third  party"  involvement  In 
health  matters.  With  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans covered  to  some  extent  by  health — or 
at  least  by  hospital — insurance,  more  and 
more  people  not  responsible  for  our  health 
care  are  asking  questions  about  it— and  proc- 
essing the  answers.  Americans  visit  the  doc- 
tor 1.3  billion  times  a  year  and  complete 
at  least  28  mUlion  hospital  stays.  Most  of  us 
do  not  contemplate,  Indeed  do  not  know, 
that  those  receiving  the  records  of  visits  to 
doctor  and  hospital  may  feed  them,  warts 
and  all.  into  the  memories  of  their  com- 
puters and,  through  network  arrangements, 
into  those  of  a  growing  ntunber  of  data  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

The  Medical  Information  Biireau  (MIB) 
for  Instance,  a  computerized  center  for  med- 
ical data  set  up  by  the  insurance  Industry, 
is  available  to  hundreds  of  commercial  com- 
panies. The  Multistate  Information  Sj-8t*m 
(MIS),  containing  complete  mental  health 
histories,  links  psychiatric  hospitals,  clinics 
and  outpatient  health  centers  in  the  New 
England  area. 

In  the  public  sector.  Medicare,  Medicaid 
and  other  public  health  programmers  already 
are  keeping  nuillons  of  health  records.  Now 
the  new  PSROs  (Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations)  will  add  their  demands 
to  those  of  government  Uisurers  and  cost 
Juatlflera.  They  will  need  vast  amounts  of 
personal  Information  to  profile  practitioners 
and  In  other  ways  to  see  to  it  that  medical 
services  rendered  by  the  Medicare,  Medicaid 
and  maternal  and  child  health  program.*)  are 
necessary  and  of  high  quality. 

A  discomforting  specter  has  turned  up  to 
haimt  us,  nine  years  short  of  1984:  We  are 
all  ho<^ed  up  to  the  Big  Computer.  Facts 
about  yoiw  heart  condition,  my  ulcer,  the 
nel^borlng  child's  mental  retardation,  re- 
corded when  we  visit  doctors  and  clinics  or 
stay  In  the  hospital,  are  transferred  auto- 
matically In  to  the  data  system  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  tied  to  the  com- 
puters of  other  social  benefit  programs — 
perhaps  even  to  those  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  No  overall,  enforceable  confi- 
dentiality rules  or  guidelUies  control  the  sys- 
tem— who  feeds  what  information,  who  has 
access  to  that  Information  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. Our  health  secrets  are  Instantly  re- 
trievable, m  this  country  and  In  others,  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives  and  beyond.  Tap  into 
the  system  In  Oregon,  find  out  about  the 
heartbeat,  the  cancer,  the  psychological 
dreams  and  fantasies  of  the  patient  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
That  is  the  qiecter. 

Oddly  enough,  the  event  that  caused  tlie 
medical  establishment  finally  to  face  up  to 
the  specter  had  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
puters which,  after  all,  work  according  to 
human  demand  and  reflect  a  man-made 
culture.  It  was  the  snoops  who  broke  Into 
psychiatrist  Dr.  Lewis  Fielding's  (California 
office  looking  for  Daniel  Ellsberg's  records 
who  shook  the  elders  from  their  lethargy. 
The  Nixon  poUtlcal  operatives  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  fin- 
ished the  Job.  They  did  not  seem  to  realize 
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they  had  done  anything  wrong.  '• 
say.  Mr.  Ehrllchman,  that  you 
psychiati-iste  are  physicians?" 
Sam  Ervin.  eyeing  the  witness  s 
the  television  klieg  lights. 

Evidently  not.  Stung  by  sue 
attitude,  and  fearful  of  the 
It  might  reflect  a  general  _. 
filclan-patient  confldentiality. 
Psychiatric   Association,   repr 
22.000  practicing  p.sychiatrists 
of  meetings  with  a  wide  range  . 
cal,  legal  and  consumer  groups, 
nated  last  fall  in  a  Confiden 
ence  held.  Ironically,  at  Key 
Some  50  organizations  sent  i-^ 
They  ranged  from  the  American 
.soclatlou  and  American  College 
to  the  National   Congress  of 
Teachers,    the   Mental    Health 
tuid  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
The  Key  Biscayne  confersiice 
tempt  fully  to  answer  the  conipl 
raised  at  its  meetings.  Rathei 
outlined  the  magnitude  of  the  , 
the  chief  ai'eas  of  concern  and 
tabllsli  a  commib^ion  to  addr 
depth. 

Plans  chU  lor  the  coiniiussloii 
way  this  year.  Some  may  feel  its 
an  easy  one:  Just  c»irb  request 
information,   tell  doctors   and 
stop   glvhig   oxit   medical   facts 
iiately  to  non-medical  snoops. 

But  exquisitely  delicate  balpi 
struck  between  the  patient's  i 
vacy  and  the  society's  need  to 
include: 

The    balonce   between    tlic 
quired  to  keep  meaningful 
inaslnium  needed  to  protect 

How  to  define  the  health 

asc^itahi  what  should  go  in,  wha 
main,  what  should  stay  out?  He 
mine  to  what  extent  the  scriv 
sboi-Id  be  stayed,  in  view  of  tl_ 
volved,  so  that  some  informatioi 
loftt  to  society's  memory  or 
a  limited  way? 

It  stands  to  reason  you  do  . 
worry  about  what  does  not  go  i 
ord  in  the  first  place.  Obviously, 
mation  Is  needed  to  write  an 
cal  rtcord.  Equally  obviously, 
tion — anecdotal  gossip,  for  exs     . 
In  between  lies  a  gray  arep.— 
which  might  or  might  not  be 
sako  of  the  patient's  health,  ... 
future.  Take  children's  records. 
UiMially  trained  to  track  a  child's 
the    years,    collecting    "longituc 
with  an  eye  to  preventing  futu 
This    practice    lusually    generate 
recjnls    full    of    tentative    judj 
gue<-:swork — social,    environment, 
logical.  Such  data  aboxit  the  hea 
year-old  could  stay  in  his  record 

Dops  all  of  it  need  to  be  thert. 
It,  some  children's  advocates  hoK 
dren's  medical  records — especlalj' 
the  deprived  children  who  freq 
and     social     welfare     agenoies- 
abused.    Parole   officers,    welfare 
officials  can  frequently  get  hold 
th«  spin  of  a  telephone  dial;  they 
protected,  from  agency  to  agencj 
see  them  along  the  way,  all  In  1 
"the  best  interests  of  the  child.' 
The  Job  of  defining  the  healt; 
hard  enough  when  you  are  deali 
kept  by  doctors  or  hospitals  for 
adults  voluntarily  seeking  trea 
still  harder  when  you  consider 
children  or  dependent  people  of 
by  schools,  colleges,  prisons  or 
ganizatlons.  For  such  institutions 
and  Involuntary,  health  care  is 
ondary  Interests. 

Some  have  <s\:epr.s(i>U  d.i:i!    roc 
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roumeauto     as  a  pos.slble  solution:  the  same 
don't  know    same  patient,  but  different  sets 
asked    Sen.     for  different  uses.  This  mlnd-l 
ernly  under     perhaps  Impractical  suggestion  „ 
forms,  but  all  Involve  some  sort 

between  material  which  Is 

that  which  Is  not — one  antiseptic 
he    abstracted    for    third-party   p, 
searchers.  Judicial  bodies  and  aU 
the  other  for  the  doctor  and  bis 
Cop-out?  Critics  say  so,  arguing 
daily  In  psychiatry,  they  need 

.^tractable  records  to  Justify 

treatment.  If  the  revealing  little 
which  people  deal  with  each  othe  r 
some  sort  of  secondary  "eyes  onl' 
doctors  and  hospitals  may  be  left 
limb.  (A  mental  hospital  which  vj 
ficlally  to  record  why  a  patient  was 
to  feo  out  for  the  day,  for  histan 
wish  it  h.ad  done  .so  when  he  is  kl] 
.sttro  accident  and  the  hospital  Is 
damages.)  And  oiitsiders  may  find 
got  confidential  notes  anyway. 

Whj>t'.s  more,  in  a  time  when  l 
more  medical  personnel  are  Involvec 
tuent.   more  communication  Is 
less.   The   words    "seen   by 

July    11,"   or   "acute   cholt.^ 

tectoniy  i974  "  no  longer  suffice  whe  i 
team  of  professionals  and  parapr< 
must  follow  complex  Instructions, 
ord    keeping    might   result    In   all 
loul-ups. 

The    balance   between   destroyin  j 
record.s  or  expunging  them  for 
porsoiial  privacy  and  keeping  t_. 
search  contributing  to  science  and 

What  should  stay  In  the  healtl 
Shottld  Information  be  allowed 
unctuiUeiiged,   over  the  years?   If 
reexamined  periodically,  or  Its  a 
ture  brought  to  the  attention  of 
warn  the  civil  libertarians,  there  u 
dangers.  They  cite  cases  like  that  of 
boy,  sick  with  an  Infection,  who 
class  and  was  treated  in  the  In 
turning  later,  he  glimpsed  the 
lepsy?"  in  his  medical  file.  Too 
discuss  the  matter,  he  carried  wItt 
years  the  notion  that  he  is  an  epUe 

A  mtmber  of  worried  physicians  _ 
ents  would  be  ready  to  experimet  t 
new  formula.  Dual  records  would  b« 
children — the  doctor's  working  r 
tainlug  hunches  and  unconfirmed  _. 
and  a  permanent  record  belongln ; 
child-consumer  and  kept  by  him.  1 
ing  record  would  be  reviewed  each 
patient  saw  the  doctor;  ultimately 
of  inlormatlon  would  be  either  ex 
inserted  into  the  permanent  recon 
healih  records,  subject  to  more  i 
than  almost  any  others,  would  be  .^ 
.T  period  r>ner  graduation,  and  then 
ed. 

On  the   other  side  of  this 
dentlality  seesaw  sit  the  medical  h 
their  eyes  on  a  future  when  facts 
considered  meaningfiU  may  becom 
portant.  Boston  University  Medical 
Dr.  Otto  Marx,  an  historian  and 
chiatrlst,  argues  that  too  many 
p.lready  been  lost. 

As  a  result,  Dr.  Marx  says,  -^._ 
cal  research  and  genetic  studies  are 
or  impossible  to. carry  out  and  we 
tically  nothing  about  the  past 

nwntal  Illness.  He  urges  that  wl 

ble  we  save  records,  while  preservii  g 
dentlality  in  tight  compartments 
medicine  to  move  into  the  next 
c.il  era  without  the  loss  of  vital 
Most  people.  Dr.  Marx  adds. 
concern  about  the  publicity  they 
after  their  deaths.  But — tip  the 
again — their  families  may  be  dlL, 
Scottle  Fitzgerald  Smith,  the  _. 
■d  keeping     of  novelist  P.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and 
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Zelda,  was  so  upset  by  the  psychiatric  mate- 
rial In  a  biogn^diy  of  her  mother  that  she 
could  not  finish  rcatftng  the  "Zelda"  manu- 
script. The  book  documented  her  late  moth- 
er's illness  with  tepoits  on  her  stay  at  sev- 
eral weD^noiwa  mental  hospitals  and  cUnlcs 
here  and  abroad.  Who  could  have  tanAgined 
that  a  peraMi'k  Intimate  dreams  and  feelings, 
blurted  out  te  mocnents  of  extreme  stieaa  to 
reputable  aoctaw  at  oDtatancttng  iBsttta- 
tions  as  jmrt  of  one-to-oac  therapy,  would 
be  revealed  to  a  researcher  by  these  same 
doctors  and  hastitHtions  scone  40  years  later? 
The  twdsBce  between  sharing  health  rec- 
ords for  the  pnUie  good  and  llmttmg  access 
for  the  sake  of  personal  privacy. 

Who  eaa  see  health  records?  For  what  pur- 
pose? Hoiw  much  at  a  health  record  should  be 
shown  to  an  outsider  and  how  much  kept 
confidential?  The  professionals  In  medical 
recording  are  the  first  to  say  they  need  some 
sort  of  across-the-board  regulations  to  help 
answer  vneh  crocstioas. 

All  too  often,  they  report.  Just  put  on  a 
white  coat  and  you  have  It  made.  There  is  a 
genial  looseness  about  many  hospital  and 
clinic  record  rooms,  which  results  In  file 
drawers  left  open  or  file  folders  scattered  on 
empty  desks  during  lunch  breaks.  Security 
experts  counter  that  they  can  design  "hard- 
ware" and  "software"  to  mp.ke  any  personal- 
ized data  system  95  per  cent  secure.  They 
can,  tney  say.  Uxoit  sucb  a  system  to  a  small 
group  of  people  whose  access  is  authorized 
only  after  careful  examination  of  their  right 
to  know — keeping  "protector"  files  which 
record  the  Identity  of  inquirers,  coding  sen- 
sitive material  indudiiig  vulnerable  psychi- 
atric material,  even  requiring  finger  or  voice 
prints  to  get  into  secure  area«>.  Bat  such 
things  are  very  expensive. 

It  is  a  matter  of  matching  the  seciuity  to 
the  need.  Someone  Is  going  to  have  to  make 
some  hard  value  Judgments  as  to  what  li 
needed — and  If  the  medical  professions  and 
other  sncb  groups  do  not  make  them,  the 
government  will  probably  step  in  to  do  it  for 
them. 

Congress  has  aUeady  shown  its  concern 
with  health  records  confidentiality.  The  peer 
review  legislation  mandates  the  development 
of  coding  procedures  which  will  "provide 
maximum  confidentiality  as  to  patient  Iden- 
tity". And  it  has  teeth:  a  $1,000  fine  and/ or 
six  months*  lnq>risoikment  for  Inappropriate 
disclosure  of  information.  The  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare's  strong 
draft  confidentiality  p<^cy  regulations,  to  be 
published  soon,  could  have  a  ripple  effect.  It 
is  significant  that  each  of  the  major  National 
Health  Insurance  proposals  Includes  some 
form  of  peer  review. 

The  most  Intriguing  solutions  proposed 
for  health  confidentiality  problems  center 
around  the  doctrine  of  "Informed  consent." 
This  doctrine,  once  simply  the  patient's  con- 
sent to  a  medical  procedure,  has  come  to 
mean  also  his  consent  to  sharing  that  medi- 
cal information  with  others.  And  this  has 
come  to  Include  his  right  to  see  his  own 
record  to  assure  its  cuxxtracy  and  protect  him- 
self against  mislabeling  and  misdiagnosis. 

Think  back  on  the  last  time  you  signed  a 
health  Insurance  claim  form.  Unless  you  are 
an  extraordinary  consumer — a  veritable 
Ralph  Nader — ^your  consent  was  anything 
but  "informed."  It  was  probably  given  In  a 
routine  matter;  you  did  not  consider  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  words  like  these  (most 
often  In  tiny  type  In  an  imobtruslve  place  on 
the  page):  "I  hereby  authorize  the  under- 
signed physician  to  release  any  Information 
acquired  In  the  course  of  my  examination  or 
treatment."  Or.  worse  stUl.  'To  aU  physi- 
cians, hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  sanltar- 
luRts.  pharmaclste.  prepayment  organiza- 
tions, employers,  imlons  and  insurance 
companies:  Tou  are  authorized  to  permit  In- 
S'jrance  company  X  or  Its  representatives  to 


obtain  a  copy  of  your  records  pertaining  to 
the  examination,  treatnaent.  history,  pre- 
scriptions and  benefit  payments  . . ." 

Many  argue  that  the  breadth  of  the 
"blanket"  concent  focm  in  conunou  use  to- 
day makes  it  hard  tor  (k)Ctors  and  institu- 
tions to  deny  information,  to  ttiird  party  pay- 
ors— has  not  the  patient  given  them  per- 
mission to  tell  all?  Narrowing  the  form  so 
that  pati^its  can  coiuieut  only  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  certain  pertinent  parts  of  their  rec- 
ords is  a  needed  reform.  So  is  coding  to 
mask  especially  senstUve  diagnoses  and  con- 
ditions, lusurors  and  doctors  could  then 
refer  to  "Nunit>er  7  ".  for  pk ample.  Instead  of 
to  tiie  lurid  symptoms  of  a  psychiatric 
illuetis. 

Benjamin  Lipsou,  an  execuilve  with  a  Bos- 
ton life  insurance  company,  reports  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  which  confirm  a  general 
suspicion:  In  Uie  vulnerable  field  of  psychia- 
try, some  doctors  do  iK>t  answer  insurance 
company  requests  for  pa'tJeut  information 
fully  and  promptly,  and  many  who  do  are 
very  careful  as  to  what  facts  they  supply 
and  in  what  terms  they  supply  tliem.  (An  n- 
lluois  psychiatrist  even  admitted  distorting 
diagnosas  for  insurance  pinrposss.) 

Ihe  reasons  for  such  medical  eva-^lvencif. 
show  up  clearly  in  the  Lip.'^on  sinrey.  More 
tlmn  tliiee-quarters  of  the  nearly  900  psychi- 
atrists surveyed  fear  a  breach  of  confiden- 
tiality in  responding  to  insurance  compa- 
nie-s:  half  are  certain  the  companies  do 
not  preserve  confidentiality.  Although  they 
feel.  Ironically,  that  patients  imder  psy- 
chiatric care  are  sometimes  better  risks  than 
those  who  are  not,  almost  all  the  respon- 
dents also  tend  to  feel  that  phychlatrlc  Infor- 
mation in  the  wrong  hands  might  prejudice 
these  same  patients'  Jobs. 

S\ich  fears  are  compoitnded  in  the  com- 
plex legal  area,  where  psychiatrists  mu.rt  of- 
ten make  difficult  decisions  about  the  dlsclo- 
stnre  of  confidences — with  and  without  pa- 
tient consent.  The  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation Lai  officially  stated  that  its  mem- 
bers have  the  "right  to  dissent  within  the 
framev.'ork  of  the  law."  and  Dr.  Maurice 
Gro'-.sman,  the  APA's  expert  on  third  psrty 
conndenilality  matters,  has  advised  them 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  legal  subpoenas. 
Some  lawyers  here  advocate  an  approach 
used  ia  Sweden,  where  a  psychiatrist  treat- 
ing a  patient  is  not  called  upon  to  evaluate 
or  testify  in  covurt  about  the  case.  Instead 
another  professional  carries  out  these  tasks. 

The  newest  aspect  of  the  "Informed  con- 
sent" question  Involves  the  concept  of  per- 
mitting a  patient  to  see  his  own  health  record 
so  he  can  check  Its  accuracy  and  correct 
errors.  (This  principle  is  now  embodied  for 
other  fields  In  federal  legislation  such  as 
the  1974  Privacy  Act  and  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment on  school  records,  though  the  latter 
has  caused  considerable  difficulties  for  teach- 
ers and  administrators.)  Many  doctors  fear 
the  principle,  most  patients  are  unaware  of 
the  issue,  but  the  idea  is  gaining  ground. 
Should  such  a  right  be  absolute  or  qualified? 
Should  any  patient  be  able  to  see  his  record, 
whether  he  Is  In  a  mental  hospital  or  a  surgi- 
cal b3d,  whether  or  not  a  doctor  Judges  Mm 
Incompetent  or  simply  unready  to  deal  with 
the  full  detells  of  an  Illness? 

Such  questions  create  polarization.  At  mie 
end  of  the  spectrum,  a  civil  liberartan  con- 
tends that  "informed  consent"  would  be 
meaningless  if  the  patient  did  not  have  the 
right  to  see  his  record  and  that  any  doctor 
who  attempts  to  deny  that  right  sbouM  be 
compelled  to  obtain  a  court  order  support- 
ing that  decision.  At  the  other,  a  psycblatrisi 
who  runs  a  private  hospital  says  that,  If  he 
cannot  be  trusted  to  Judge  his  patlento'  com- 
iwtence  to  deal  with  their  records,  he  will 
go  out  of  business. 

Between  the  two  poles  are  many  who  would 
limit  the  patient's  right  to  see  his  record 


in  Bome  way.  They  would  defer  to  the  doctor's 
Judgment  in  certain  cases — when,  for  ex- 
ample, a  patient  is  suffering  from  terminal 
can»r  and  cannot  pccept  tlie  truth.  Or  they 
wonM  refer  a  doctor-patient  disagreement 
to  a  second  physician  of  the  patlenf^  own 
choosing  or  to  some  other  "indepewAnt" 
Judge. 

Baffling  problems  leinaln.  Ho*-  can  &(/elety 
strictly  limit  acce&s  to  health  records  aud, 
at  the  same  time,  firmly  establish  the  pa- 
tient's right  to  review  them?  How  can 
names  and  other  "identifiers"  be  stripped 
from  records,  thereby  ensuring  both  prlncy 
and  the  future  research  value  at  ttie  mwllrsl 
inftamation — and  then  leinaeztcd  so  patierkts 
and  their  lawyers  can  review  amd  challenge 
the  record?  Will  both  oatient  and  doctor  be- 
come so  Involved  with  the  "informed  eon- 
sent"  question  that  medical  record-keeping 
changes  for  the  worse — fit  for  patients'  eves 
perbape  but  so  bland  as  to  be  of  little  value 
tom>dical  professionals? 

Sometimes  apathy  triumphs  over  the  right 
to  know.  One  mental  hospital  recently  of- 
fered patients  the  chance  to  see  their  rec- 
ords— and  very  fc\r  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

But  it  is  ciettT  that,  whatever  individua) 
patients  may  do.  our  computeriacd  society 
hangers  fcr  personal  information  and  that 
the  varied  demands  for  medical  records  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  issue  can  be  met  only 
by  the  development  of  clear  rules  balancing 
the  needs  of  patient,  practitioner,  research, 
commerce  and  society  itself.  The  task  Is  com- 
plex, even  Infuriating,  but  not  impoc«il]le 
of  soUition. 


MAJOR  SYSTEM  ACQUISITION.  NEW 
FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT,  AND  PUB- 
LIC   PERCEPTIONS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we.  in 
Congress,  very  often  can  fall  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  the  American  pub- 
lic does  not  understand,  and  has  no  sen- 
sitivity to  the  decisions  and  choices  which 
we  regaid  as  complicated  and  ti'ouble- 
.some. 

Recently,  my  Government  Opei'ations 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  fipwHttng 
Practices  began  hearings  as  another  step 
in  our  2-j-ear  effort  to  refwm  ccqufsi- 
tion  programs  which  are  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  began  those  hearings  with  a  case 
investigation  of  the  recent  decision  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  procure 
two  separate  P-16  and  F-18  fighter  air- 
craft where  derivattres  of  a  siogie  plane 
might  have  proved  as  effectire  whUe 
saving  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

Since  these  hearings  have  begun.  I 
have  received  a  tremendous  volume  of 
mail  from  across  the  country  with  both 
questions  and  suggestions  «>.nTvymti>g  tbe 
fighter  decisions  and  our  reform  package 
which  Includes  strengthened  congres- 
sioiml  visibility  and  more  effective  com- 
petition. 

Fl-ankly,  I  have  been  sui'prlsed  at  the 
depth  of  understanding  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  much  of  this  mall,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  one  par- 
ticularly well  written  letter  from  Robert 
Wittmeyer,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  In  the  Rec- 
OHO  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

CSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr,  'Wttmeyer,  who  has 
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no  v«sted  Interest  in  either  aircraft, 
makes  the  point  that: 

Ths  answer  staras  us  In  the  face.  Let  the 
Navy  pick  first  I  Require  the  Air  Force  to  ac- 
rept  a  modified  version  of  the  Navy  choice. 
It  Is  much  simpler  and  cheaper  to  redesign 
a  heavy  strnctiwe  to  obtain  a  lighter  struc- 
tiire. 

Tills  \a  precisely  what  I  argued  to  Sec- 
retary Schleslnger  in  January  when  the 
Air  Force  moved  to  select  its  aircraft 
without  waiting  for  a  Navy  decision.  I 
said  then  that  we  were  almost  guarantee- 
ing the  procurement  of  separate  aircraft 
for  each  service.  And,  In  fact,  this  is  what 
has  haivened. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  also  note  Mr. 
Wittmeyer's  four  recommendations  for 
the  development  of  future  aircraft.  His 
suggestions  closely  parallel  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Procurement  Commis- 
sion on  which  I  served. 

Letters,  such  as  this  one,  are  a  re- 
minder to  us  all  that  the  American  pub- 
lic has  a  good  understanding  of  the  de- 
cisions which  we  struggle  with  daUy,  and 
will  hold  us  fully  responsible  if  we  simply 
muddle  through  rather  than  .show  some 
decisive  leadership. 

Exhibit  1 

oatANDo.  pla.,  :<rui/  27, 197.;. 

Hon.  Lawyon  Chiles, 
VS.  Senator,  Florida, 
WaaMngton,  B.C. 

Okas  Sknatob  Cmvea:  I  have  noted  wiih 
Interest  your  recent  activities  vls-a-vls  the 
F-M  aircraft  controversy.  It  appears  that  you 
are  falling  Into  the  same  hole  as  most  Con- 
Kressmen  do  when  the  Defense  budget  Is 
questioned;  that  Is.  calling  In  the  vttflous  so- 
called  experts  for  their  testimony.  These  are 
the  Admirals,  the  Generals,  the  DOD  per- 
iiounel,  and  the  congressmen  from  some  ISe- 
fense  contactor's  state — all  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  spending  the  most  money  in  the 
most  Inefficient  ways.  When  will  the  Congress 
do  some  Independent  thinking? 

The  present  Issue,  of  course,  is  the  Navy's 
decision  to  develop  a  completely  new  light- 
weight fighter  (the  F-18)  rather  than  accept 
a  version  of  tlie  Air  Force's  F-16.  The  Navy 
is  correct,  althoiigh  their  methods  of  nollfy- 
tag  and  educating  Congress  are  very  poor — 
especially  In  the  light  of  specific  direction 
given  by  Congress.  In  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  this  mess,  we  must  first  understand  the 
requirements  nnd  responsibilities  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  with  respect  to  Air  Power. 
Let's  tHke  the  Navy  first. 

The  Navy  is  charged  mainly  to  have  in 
readiness  a  carrier  force  capable  of  establish- 
ing air  superiority  any  place  in  the  world 
accessible  by  sea.  Tliat  means  as  many  fighter 
aircraft  as  possible  packed  onto  an  aircraft 
carrier,  which  of  course,  are  capable  of  land- 
ings and  take-offs  from  the  carrier.  We  must 
expect  then,  for  the  Navy  to  select  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress,  the  absolute  best  aircraft 
available.  Also,  these  Navy  aircraft  are  some- 
what peculiar  when  compared  to  laud-based 
aircraft.  The  structure  must  lie  e.xtra  strong 
to  support  the  catapult  launch  and  tail- 
hook  stops.  Also,  the  wings  must  fold  to  per- 
mit storage  on  the  carrier.  These  Items  lead 
to  a  heavier  aircraft,  which  in  turn  leads  to 
increased  engine  power.  Add  to  that  the  re- 
quirement for  ni»riniy.ation  of  all  compo- 
nents. 

Tl\e  Air  Force,  Insofar  as  Its  fighter  program 
lA  concerned,  has  essentially  the  same  re- 
qiilrements  as  the  Navy — except  for  the  car- 
rier aircraft.  This  means  that  the  Air  Force 
wlU  select  and  recommend  the  best  available 
fighter  for  their  mission,  which  sbnnid  be 
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somewhat  cheaper  than  the 
fighter  due  to  lighter  weight. 

The  problem,  as  you  well  kno^, 
vide   both   services   with 
means  superior  to  the  enemy) 
least  coet.  When  the  Air  Force  is 
make  first  choice,  the  Navy  is 
The  Navy  version  must  be  almos 
re-designed    for    structural 
since  ttie  Air  Force  engine  will 
for  the  weight  of  their  aircraft, 
most  always  the  case)   that 
absolutely  Inadequate  for  the 
version — requiring  development 
gine.  Thus,  the  taxpayer  gets  stuCt 
tially  two  aircraft  development 

The  answer  stares  us  in  the 
Navy  pick  first!  Require  the  Air 
cept  a  modified  version  of  the 
It  Is  much  simpler  and  cheaper 
a  heavy  structure  to  attain  a 
ture.  Also,  with  a  lighter  alrfrafcne 
Force  version  would  have  excess 
for  sure.  Obviously,  there  are 
and  armament  requirements 
service  so  that  the  original 
count  for  them.  With  both 
purchases,  the  production 
awarded  to  two  contractors  whicl 
vide  competition  and  the  Indiv 
tion  to  final  details  required  by 
The  same  goes  for  the  engine 

Let's  talie  some   examples  tc 
argument. 

(1.)  P-4  Phantom  n — Have  yi 
the  Air  Force  complain   about 
designed  fighter?  It  has  been 
of  our  air  power  for  many  years. 

(a.)  F-15    Eagle/P-14    Tomcai 
There  Isn't  a  nickel's  worth  of 
cept  in  the  avionics  and  armamint 
taxpayers  paid  for  two  compile 
ments. 

(3.)  F-ni  (TPX)— A  re.'il  farie 
gram.   It   was   controlled   by 
which   apparently  paid   little 
Navy  requirements.  The  high 
time)  of  the  swing-wing  result^ 
weight  which  didn't  bother  the 
Air  Force,  but  prohibited  the  ii>^e 
on  ihe  Navy  carriers. 

(4.)   F-16/F-17/F-18— Thesta) 
wasteful  effort.  If  it  Isn't  too 
contract  .should  be  cancelled 
should  go  ahead  with  the  F-18 
18  Is  developed,   the   Air  Forc< 
could  make  ueces-sary  revisions 
nlng  production  on  their  version 
be  cheaper,  provided  the  F-16 
cellatlou  damages  were  not 

To  sutmnsrlze  my  arguments, 
pose  the  following  procedure 
meut  of  future  aircraft  when  bct-h 
and  the  Air  Force  have  similar 

(a)  Navy+Air  Force  combine 
to  one  aircraft  with  the  Air 
quired  to  yield  more  than  the  > 
iUcting  requirements. 

(b)  Navy  holds  competition 
v.'lthovu  Air  Force  participation. 

(c)  Navy  oversees  developniei 
with  Air  Force  participation 
Is  not  permitted  to  interact  \vit 
only  with  Navy. 

(d)  After    aU craft    is 
awards  production  contract  for 
Air  Force  awards  contract  to  a 
for     minimal     ahfrs.me     niodir 
production. 

The  above  scenario  applies 
frame  and  engine.  Each  .service 
develop  avionics  and  armament 
With  original  Navy  aircraft 
tract.  Although  there  is  certaiify 
co<q>eration  in  these  areas  also 
mind,  however,  that  the  above 
not  work  If  Congress  is  not 
punitive  action  against  any  Adm|-al 
DOD  civilian.  Congressman,  or 
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attempts  to  scuttle  the  program, 
such  dedication  by  the  Congress, 
hearings  are  so  much  claptrap. 

I  feel  that  the  American  people, 
all  segments,  have  forgotten  the 
compromise  which  produced  otur 
tion.  We  seem  to  approach 
adversary  basis.  While  this  atUtudi 
the  legal  profession,  it  also  prevent  i 
spending  of  tax  dollars  and 
most   pressing   problems   of 
and  energy  shortage. 

I  appreciate  whatever  time  you 
this  letter.  Please  don't  bother  to 
one  of  those  form  letters 
ceipt,  etc.  It  will  save  $0.10  of  our 
Just  get  to  the  crux  of  our  problen^ 
.•-'o  much  moaning  and  groaning 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  E. 

P.S.  I  am  an  aeronautical  englnee^ 
at  Marthi-Marietta  Corporation.  I 
years  in  the  Army  m  1966-68  and  d< 
any  special  interest  In  Navy  or  Air 
cept  that  I  desire  wise  spending  c 
dollsr. 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SER^  ICES 
HEARINGS  ^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presideilt,  today 
Joint  hearings  on  the  Child  an  1  Family 
Services  Acts,  S.  626  and  H.R.  2  I66.  were 
held  by  the  Senate  Subcomn  ittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  the  Hou  e  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor. 

We  were  fortimate  to  have  a  highly 
impressive  and  respected  grou]  i  of  wit- 
nesses at  this  hearing  includii  g:  Con- 
gresswoman  Bella  Abzug;  Fried  a  Mitch- 
ell, chairperson.  United  Commu  litles  f or 
Child  Development,  Inc.;  Hann:  h  Atkin.s 
accompanied  by  Evelyn  Moore  from  the 
Black  Child  Development  Instit'  ite;  Car 
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lyle  Cox,  director,  Community 
ment,  Gainsville.  Ga.;  James  Khgen,  di- 
rector. New  Jersey's  Division  ( if  Youtli 
and  Family  Services;  John  lymelrick. 
Interagency  Council  for  Child 
ment  Sei-vices,  West  Virginia;  ahd  David 
Flagherty,  Department  of  Hufian  Re- 
soiu'ces.  North  Carolina. 

Becau.se  of  the  large  numbdr  of  re- 
quests for  copies  of  these  st  itements 
our  subcommittees  have  recelvec  ah'eady. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i ,  copy  ol 
each  statement  appear  at  the  epd  of  my 
remarks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  mdrnbers  of 
the  public  to  carefully  review  ihe  testi- 
mony we  received.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  t;  le  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ti;STIMONV      OP     THF     HoNORACLr     bELI,A      S. 

Ahzvig  Bjvore  the  House  Selfci  Subcom- 
mittee  ON-    Education,   the   Sf»  ate   Sub- 

r.OMMnifE    OM    CHn-OREN    AND    Y(  UTH,    AND 

iHB    Sknatf.    Subcommittee    on    Emi-loy- 

>TK!<T,    POVKRl'V,    AND    MIGRATORY     LABOR    OK.' 

THE   Child  and   Family  Servic^   Act   or 
1975.  June  16,  1975 
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Senator  Mondale,  Congressman 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
tunity  to  appear  today  to  testify 
tion  that  I  lielieve  is  crucial  for  children 
families    in    this    country.    The 
Family  Services  Act  of  1976  Is  designed 
help  children  receive  the  services 
to  meet  their  full  potential,  while 
?:\n\9  time  providing  .services  to  th  s 
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of  these  children,  so  that  families  are  sup- 
ported rather  than  fragmented. 

X  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  to  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana  my  thanks  for  their 
leadership  In  this  area  diulng  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Comprehensive  child  care  legis- 
lation has  been  a  high  priority  for  me  ever 
since  I  entered  the  Congress.  Unforttmately, 
dtu-lng  these  four  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  see  that  such  legisla- 
tion becomes  a  reality.  I  hope  that  1975  will 
be  different. 

I  do  not  need  to  describe  the  pressing  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation,  for  this  has  been 
well  documented  by  many  witnesses  at  earlier 
hearings.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  specific  features  of  the  pro- 
posals which  are  now  before  you. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is  the 
level  of  funding  provided  In  this  legislation. 
The  Brademas/Mondale  proposal  would  pro- 
vide a  total  of  91.85  billion  for  planning, 
technical  assistance,  and  programs  over  a 
three-year  period.  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
would  say  that  this  sum  Is  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  children  and  families.  In 
fact,  similar  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1971  as  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1971,  and  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  would  have 
provided  a  total  of  $2  billion  over  two  years. 

Surely,  the  need  for  child  and  family  serv- 
ices has  not  decreased  over  the  past  four 
years!  On  the  contrary,  the  .need  has  become 
more  pressing.  The  recession  grippUig  our 
coimtry  has  made  It  increasingly  difficult  for 
families  to  provide  essential  services  for 
their  children,  such  as  basic  initriticn  and 
health  services.  Furthermore,  the  recession 
has  accentuated  more  than  ever  the  need  for 
.second  Incomes  In  many  families,  necessitat- 
ing child  care  services  for  even  more  chil- 
dren. It  Is  critical  that  Congress  fund  this 
important  program  now,  before  the  lack  of 
it  forces  families  Into  further  fragmentation 
and  disintegration.  I 

The  appropriation  levels  contained  in  my 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Bill,  HJl. 
155,  while  hardly  enotigh  for  services  to  all 
families  and  children,  would  come  closer  to 
making  a  discernable  impact  in  programs 
and  services  than  would  the  levels  con- 
tained In  the  Mondale/Brademas  Bill.  I  have 
proposed  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $4  bUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  These  are  not  imreallstlc 
figures. 

A  second,  and  closely  related  issite.  Is  the 
time  limit  on  the  release  of  monies  for  fund- 
ing of  program  operation.  The  Child  and 
FamUy  Services  Act  of  1975  would  not  pro- 
vide funding  for  programs  imtU  fiscal  year 
1977.  My  bill  would  authorize  program  funds 
a  year  earlier.  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  Immediate 
need  for  fimds  for  ongoing  projects.  Child 
care  Is  not  a  new  concept  In  American  life. 
There  Is  no  dearth  of  expertise  in  this  area, 
and  f<^  years,  child  development  programs 
have  been  developed  and  Implemented  all 
over  the  country.  Program  monies  are  nec- 
essary right  now  to  continue  and  expand 
ciuxent  programs.  Tliere  have  si»img  up,  all 
over  the  country,  a  number  of  local  child 
care  support  organizations,  which  are  at- 
tempting right  now  to  meet  unmet  needs 
by  providing  Information  and  referral  for 
tamllles  needing  child  care  and  related  serv- 
ices and  by  assisting  groups  in  the  creation 
(if  new  kinds  of  child  care  programs  In  the 
aixsence  of  government  support.  These  local 
groups,  which  developed  because  of  the  lack 
(if  adequate  chUd  care  services,  refer  famlUes 
to  all  manner  of  child  care,  be  it  publlcly- 
lunded  or  not.  These  child  can  support 
groups,  generally  without  federal  or  local 
fks-sistance,  are  enabling  families  to  use  the 


available  fragmented  pieces  of  the  child 
care  system  in  their  localities  In  a-ays  that 
are  systematic  and  supportive  of  the  families 
needs.  Child  care  support  groups  such  as 
these  exist  In  almost  every  state;  recently 
13  groups  from  nine  states  have  formed  an 
Informal  network  to  share  Ideas  and  pro- 
mote this  heretofore  unrecognized  child 
care  function.  They  are  swamped  with  re- 
qtiests  for  help.  They  exist  In  rural,  sub- 
urban, and  urban  areas,  and  are  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  child 
care  needs  are  going  unmet.  Their  existence 
is  also  testimony  that  there  is  much  more 
to  a  comprehensive  child  care  and  family 
support  system  than  most  legislation  or  fed- 
eral agencies  now  recognize.  This  legislation 
would  provide  support  to  the  wide  range  of 
child  care  and  family  support  programs  that 
are  necessary  to  do  the  Job.  I  have  one  criti- 
cism of  this  aspect  of  the  bill,  however;  Sec- 
tion 102  of  the  bill  which  describes  the  pro- 
grams it  would  fund  tends  to  separate  serv- 
ices for  children  from  services  for  families. 
It  would  be  a  serious  error  If  the  structure 
of  the  regulations  and  the  Implementation 
of  this  legislation  were  to  follow  the  struc- 
ture of  this  section  of  the  bill. 

I  am,  of  course,  m  favor  of  providhig  funds 
for  plannmg.  technical  assistance,  and  train- 
ing— in  fact,  my  own  bill,  makes  provision  for 
such  activities.  What  I  do  object  to  is  defer- 
ring the  flow  of  funds  to  programs  for  still 
another  year.  Where  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions are  capable  of  providing  high  quality 
programs  immediately,  funds  should  be  made 
available.  For  example,  well-developed  mod- 
els lor  ongoing  child  care  programs  exist  al- 
ready in  New  York  City,  Clilcago.  Massachu- 
setts, and  California.  Technical  assistance 
and  planning  are  already  In  place.  These 
areas  among  others  need  money  for  programs. 
In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  monies 
are  needed  for  planning,  technical  assistance 
and  training,  such  finds  should  of  course 
be  available.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  penalize  those  areas  of  the  country  with 
a  long  history  of  commitment  to  child  care 
I  and  highly  developed  programs.  As  we  plan 
the  use  of  the  planning,  technical  assistance, 
and  training  phase.  It  Is  Important  that 
government  agencies  and  teacher  tralnmg 
Institutions  be  urged  to  discover  the  healthy, 
creative,  and  neighborly  devises  and  solu- 
tions that  families,  parent  groups  and  com- 
munity groups  all  over  the  country  have 
found  to  try  to  help  families  meet  their  chUd 
care  needs.  With  sensitive  government  sup- 
port both  the  formal  and  Informal  arrange- 
ments that  families  make  to  provide  care 
for  their  children  can  be  supported,  expand- 
ed, and  Improved.  Rigid  and  inflexible  gov- 
ernment  regulation  can  overlook  the  ways 
people  are  already  helping  themselves  and 
replace  these  with  cold,  professional  Institu- 
tions. 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation  which 
merits  close  examination  Is  that  which  would 
allow  ftmding  for  profit-making  child  care 
organizations.  I  am  opposed  to  any  such 
scheme.  The  studies  conducted  both  by  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  by 
the  Child  Welfare  League  have  concluded 
that  proprietary  day  care  centers  are  more 
concerned  with  the  maximizing  profits  than 
they  are  with  the  maximizing  chUd  welfare. 
Illustrative  of  the  problems  created  by  pro- 
prietary child  care  centers  Is  the  unfortu- 
nate trend  toward  the  development  of 
"chains"  of  day  care  centers  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  managers  of  these  (inters,  un- 
der the  control  of  large  corporate  enterprises, 
maximize  profits  by  paymg  low  wages  to  staff, 
establishing  undesirably  low  staff/child  ra- 
tios, omitting  necessary  auxUiary  services, 
and  using  standardized  teaching  eqtilpment 
that  falls  to  reflect  the  special  needs  of  the 
children  iu  the  centers.  Federal  monies  must 
not  be  used  to  sub.«!idize  such  qvtestiouable. 


low  quality  care.  Rather,  federal  monies 
should  be  used  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of 
public  and  private  non-profit  organizations 
to  provide  high-quality  care  for  all  children 
who  need  It.  Purely  custodial  care,  however 
inexpensive,  is  not  an  acceptable  alternative 
for  our  child  care  needs. 

However,  I  do  recognize  that  many,  many 
children  are  being  cared  for  in  family  day 
care,  family  day  care  group  houses,  and 
day  care  centers  that  do  have  quality  pro- 
grams and  are  not  traditional  "nonprofit" 
programs.  These  programs  are  not  profit 
making  In  the  sense  that  the  managers  of  a 
child  care  corporation  seeks  to  expand  share- 
holders' profits.  These  are  quality  neighbor- 
hood proprietary  programs  run  by  serlotisly 
underpaid  community  residents  (mostly 
women,  for  whom  this  is  a  second  income) 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  children  and  of  their  neighbors.  Legisla- 
tion that  would  deny  them,  or  the  children 
and  families  that  they  service,  the  extra  as- 
sistance that  they  need  and  deserve  would 
ignore  the  reality  that  these  are  the  kinds  of 
arrangements  on  which  most  American  fami- 
lies rely. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  the  emphasis  in  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  on  the  volun- 
tary nature  of  participation  In  the  programs 
to  be  funded  under  the  legislation.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  emphasis  on  the  fam- 
ily which  Is  evident  throughout  the  bill. 
Children  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  their  families;  thus,  compre- 
hensive child  care  Is  most  effective  when  it 
is  organized  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  family 
needs.  Child  care  should  support,  not  frag- 
ment, families  in  the  child  rearing  process. 
And  It  must  view  parents  as  preeminent  in 
the  child-rearing  process. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal to  make  local  educational  agencies  the 
presumed  prime  sponsor  for  all  child  care 
programs.  To  automatically  make  such  agen- 
cies prime  sponsors  for  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  would  be  clearly  un- 
wise. Indeed,  It  contradicts  the  clearly  stated 
objectives  of  the  bill  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive child  care  and  family  support  programs. 
Child  care  programs  which  meet  this  defini- 
tion are  not  schools,  and  schools  (or  even  day 
care  centers  alone)  can  not  meet  most  fam- 
ily's needs  for  child  care,  or  for  the  support 
they  need  and  deserve  In  raising  healthy 
children  who  can  develop  to  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  allowing  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  qualify  for  prime  sponsor- 
ships In  cases  in  which  such  a  designation 
would  serve  a  special  purpose  or  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  However,  our  public 
schools  have  historically  had  as  their  primary 
focus  the  education  of  the  child.  They  are 
not  organized  nor  do  they  function  to  add 
the  important  additional  support  and  serv- 
ices to  families  provided  m  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act,  and  many  others  which 
are  In  existence  In  child  care  operations  all 
over  the  oovmtry.  I  am  therefore  opposed  to 
any  legislation  which  gives  the  educational 
agencies  the  presumed  prime  sponsorship  for 
implementing  these  crucial  programs. 

8t.\tement  op  Frieda  R.  MrrcHELL,  Chair- 
PERSON  or  United  Communities  tor  Child 
Development,  Inc.,  Frogmore,  S.C. 
Chairman  Mondale,  Chairman  Brademas, 
and  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees: My  name  Is  Frieda  MltcheU.  I  am 
the  Cliairperson  at  United  Communities  for 
ChUd  Development,  Incorporated  (UCCD) ,  a 
federation  of  non-profit  community  chUd 
care  programs  In  South  Carolina.  I  am  also 
an  elected  member  of  the  Beaufort  County 
Board  of  Education.  Most  of  all.  I  am  a  par- 
ent and  a  grandparent. 
I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  testify  to- 
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day.  to  tell  you  aJumt  tbm  tUlags  wo 
•tniggUacr  to  d»  for  ma  dUMwa  in  OMtti 
Cuoltsaw  aad  to.t»mmtut  yam  for  yov  «a- 
tlnuotf  i«Ml«nUir  OD  ttJBlvM  b«»  la  mca- 
Ingtoa.  Wi»  -ntfipTt  jniM-  pwipiwil  >■  iiiimiiI 
cbU4t  ear*  thrmiclt  »  aolUs  tfcUwoy  ^i«*eiB, 
to  give  parents  a  vtatnl  rale,  te  t&oa/tsa 
clif^Uiffity,  aact  ta  eneoanee  hi^-bnr  quality 
in  pmgniTP*^ 

PCCO  w»8  forniedi  te  19n  bmaaac  an«  •! 
*^  g—awt  waaet,  n«ate  jk  oar  pmit.  at  tfie 
'  stBte  «ms  chiJdi  ease  fbr  tow  tneooiK  ^MckJta^ 
paivnte  Bcsldeufic  aC  soane  coaammtttos 
weratryias  to  epecate  cMU  care  ontss;  but 
tb«  neut  for  wliliim  vaa  gnat,  Pavevte, 
dajr  cate  operators^  potential  opumuma^  Head 
Stait.  apoMBora;.  auA  iatarestcal  pcnons  same 
tagBther  am  acreeck  tta*  what  vaa  Boded 
«Ba  a  coardlaaateA  cOart^  tlmuKb  an  lun- 
>wMa  arganisatiau^  l»  praaaota  aaA  asstet 
wnwwanirtty  ftanrt;  noiii  aal^-operateU:  elzUd 
can  centers. 

Tbat  organiaatkm  «aa  chartered  on  Sep- 
temkei  >.  iXJt.  as  UjkiAedt  ComoKnaHles  lor 
Chil*  D«acIopBMn«.laea>pcnUaii.  Onr  B»«m- 
h^wtyy  ]M»  expanded  ainee  that  date  to 
twenty-four  operating  child  care  centers  hx 
eight  eountlea..  Mralfig  aver  Ifita  ttiMren. 
We  aaa  pravidmc  technical  Msietance  to 
iwape  in  eight  adrtttiaaal  aemixHuiities  Uiat 
are  la  the  preccea  of  pra«idlug  conununlty- 
baeeA  ehUd  ear*.  AU  ot  etu-  meaiiMra  aie 
private;  non-pvoAt  ergaiilzatioas.  Their  gor- 
cming  boavOa  larlMrie  pawuta  an  aetively 
■ervtag  members 

UGCI>  proTidea  techiUcal  assistance  to 
mejBber  ccntars — ^to  help^  wittk  licensing  and 
arganiBtng,  to  prouide  board  aivd  staff  train- 
lag,  and  to  awist  iu.  obtatulag  noce-ssary 
financing.  Iu  addUiaa:^,  by  speaking  with  one 
voice,  we  hive  been  alile  to  play  an  tocreasing 
role  in  the  devei<vaient  of  ctiild  care  policies 
la  the  sUie.  Fcr  example.  UCCn  is  rep- 
xcseated.  on  the  state  n«>natirig  task  force.  We 
participated  in  the  state's  symposium  on 
Child  development  of  its.  Title  xx  plan. 

Tba  ramnwinltlea  and  programs  in  UCCD 
are  basically  raial»  poor.,  and  blade  Our  pur- 
POM  la  not  to  make  a  proQt,  not  to  create  a 
lot  of  joba  with,  big  salaries,  not  to  Increase 
anyana'a  political  power.  Oxtr  only  purpose 
la  to  provide  quality  child  care  programs  for 
oua  children;  to  help  them  grow  i>-nr\  learn 
and.  discover  tlielr  own  ^lalue  and  potential; 
and  to  get  them  ready  for  further  learning 
and  devel(9m«mt.  W*  happen  to  tbink  that 
parents  should  make  the  decisions  about 
their  ctUldrcu^  and  that  without  parents, 
xwthlng  anyone  does  for  very  young  children 
vUl  have  mtteh  fat-in^^  impact. 

THe  struggTe  to  devcTop  good  programs  for 
«ur  chUd^a  Bas  not  been  easy.  Money  Is 
■tin  the  biggest  problem.  We  have  scraped 
tog^tBar  whatever  we  could  find— proceeds 
from,  chicken  dinners,  donations  from  TTnited 
Wtiy.  personal  contrlhuttous.  help  from 
churches,  crabs,  foimdatlons.  ffees  f>om  par- 
ents and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Program 
fipom  the  U'.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultxu*. 

Kow.  flnany..  we  have  a  contract  with  the 
State  Oq^artment  of  Sbdal*  Servlcea  for  Title 
rV-A  funds  to  purchase  service  for  e:iglbJe 
chlMren  in  five  centers.  We  have  a  stngle  con- 
tract with  a  central  administrative  staff  and 
health,  social  servleeer,  and  education  com- 
pnn— ta.  Stata  and  tedcsak  ftuids  pay  the  per 
clOM  east  fai  AIDC  ehlldBcn.  Other  families 
In  the  centeca  ai«  raapoasitol*  to  pay  the  full 
cost   themselves. 

ttCCn  la  a  plotieer  elTort.  R  shows  Out  It 
is  poaafble  to  work  through  flbe  kind  of  gov- 
ernment prime  sponsor  your  bill  talks  about 
and'  atnx  retain  a  program  that  aZtOws.  maxi- 
mum perent  amf  communfty  Involvement, 
we  meet  the  federal  Interagency  Day  Care 
RequIronantB.  But  wlC&la  those  stamterds. 
we  have  Oe  ftvedbm  to  enate  oxxr  own  pro- 
gram ta  meet  ttur  paiOuuBur  neeOB  of  tfte 
children  and  the  coiumuuimeg  we  aerre. 
Wte  Bnpport  yew  piuiweed  tegbfttttan.  be- 
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cause  M  will  allow  the  expansion 
e*  flealMe  ehSVI  eare  system, 
tend  aei'ffees  to  more  childrei 
•oraasuntcies  that  de^eiately 

I»  your  letter  bivlting  me 
aslce*  for  my  ideas  on  how  to 
Hvery  system  that  will  "insu 
vot«ement,  local  diversity  to  i 
and  appropriate  state  iavclK'. 
coordkiatlou  and  nia.ximuni  i«e 
resmBeee." 

1  anh  subniictlng  to  the  coifunittees, 
my  statement,  some  specifle 
aaendacUms   about  the    dell. 
wooW  Bke  to  emphasise  som 
critical  points  here : 

fl>  Parent  Involvement     . 
mate  hnportaat  to  success  of 
gistas  thas  any  other  singfe 
need    ti*  tmderscandt   wliat 
about    wiien    we    say    parent, 
Whe»  I   talk   about  parent 
do  not  mean  asking  muthers  t< 
tor  the  PTA  meeting  where  tn 
no  one  eaa  understand.  Read 
ment   means   parents   aiaicing 
alMut  budgets,  location  of  fj 
applications,  and  who  is  goinij 
program. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  ex 
ent*  do  uet  want  to  be  involve* 
not  have  time,,  ej-  they  do  no 
not  true.  Getting  parent  par 
easy.  But  it  is  possible.  iX  oiu 
try— if  meetings  are  scheduled 
venlent  to  parents  (instead  of 
transportation  is  provided  ai 
eovered:   if  there  is  trainini^ 
port.  Most  importaj'.t,  it  talrei 
atutude  en  the  part  of  teachei  s 
istrators.  For  once,  Barents  ^av' 
they  ace  imiortanti  essential,  _. 
worked  in  Head  Start.  It's  workji 
grams.  And.  it  cnn  virork  across 

(2)    Local     Decision-Maki7i 
needs  are  different  from  one  ..-. 
The  federal  government  canuo 
is  best  for  children  and  families 
ation.  What  works  for  us  in 
not  work  the  same  way  in  ,.^..,_ 
leas  m  Minneapolis,  South  Ben4 
Whatever  deUvery  system  you 
it  Biust  allow  for  Ioc«^,  comni_ 
about  the  kind  of  program  that 
their    children's    needs. 

f3>    Prime    S''oasors — We 
need  for  involvement  of  both 
government.  We  do  not  want 
grank   that    ignores    governmeijt 
We  do  not  feel  it  is  possible 
thing  thia  bill  wants  to  do 
the   governors   and  mayors 
ever,  we  do  not  want  just 
for  chMd  ear*.   If  state   and  ^ 
menta  are  going  to  participai » 
mu.st   meet   firm    federal   req 
•tudin^  the  requirement  for 
lag  cliild  and  famUy  services 
posed  ef  parento  (as  elear  n 
ity) ,  esmmnnity  people,  and 
ef  ail  ef  the  pU'Olic  agencies 
ices  to  children. 

«te  thdnk  the-  best  system' 
that  makes  the  state  council  _ 
pcMcy-malTlng,  and  menrtertng 
giivea  the  loeai  eawaeit  the  gran 
therMy.  Tltat  way,  coordLaatki  s 
temr  ptaauing  can  be  cembiw  S 
dedeienHaafein^ . 

Let  me  emphasiae  eur  coucefn 
possttaUity  af  regional  prime  _, 
b»  Hot  atate.  Ve  have  watched* 
^atA  sakatate  regional  ptannbif; 
••  wctt  »K  thnragtiaat.  the 
ingkaial  ptaamirg  bodtea  ore 
P^— eewetwaeij  wftl>  jHlyaleat 
Wc^0^pBV0Bt,   r<qC   auiiian 
■J^  ■••  elecftnl  effiehi^,  uid 
p«*M«Jy  a«cau«ta»!».  IT  tRlir  1 
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lows   for   sub-state  regional   , 
grant-making  authority.  It  has 
the  creation  of  a  chtfd  and  i 
council,  independent  of  these ., 
ning  bodies,   to  carry  eut  the 
this  law.  Althoughr  the  boui 
two  might  be  the  same;  the  ... 
nlng  body  must  not  dictate  the 
composition  of  the  cftlW  and 
council. 

(4)      Funding    Program     Op, 
support  the  approach  which 
to  separate  the  grant-making- 
prime   spon.sor)    from   the   pr 
tion.  That  is  the  best  way  ta 
which  reflect  the  hiterest  of  cL 
than  the  special-  Interests  of  c 

we   know   that  programs   nk 
provide  the  types  of  services  jp 
visions,  and  we  are  -wintng  to 
the  struggle  necessary  to  get 
governmental  prime  sponsors.  ,. 
that  now.  However,  a  statement 
that  non-profit  agencies  may  pa 
the  program,  even  a  statement  gi 
ence  to  such  agencies.,  will  not 
to  a.ssure   that  tliey   actually  g 
program.  -Hie  bUT  must  deal  wi 
real  fxmding  problems  which 
for    an    programs— public    and 
alike. 

For  example,  there  must  be  _ 
tee  of  future  f imdlng  for  prograu  b 
ply  with  the  law  and  standards, 
impossible   to  design  a  good  i_ 
children  and  atuact  high,  quallt 
•staffing  when  we  have  to  live 
ization  that  every  year  may  be 

SimUarly,  this  legislation  sh 

f.'-om  the  type  of  service  where 
gets  reimbursed  on  a  monthly 
number  of  eligible  children  it 
month.  Those  payments  lag 
at  time,   and   in.  the   meantim^ 
have  to  go  on  without  operating 
legislation  should  guarantee  x  re 
flow,    through    contracts    based 
budgets.  This  Ls  the  way  most 
are  nm— Head  Start*  Title  I,  ., 
tlon  programs— and  that  is  the  ._ 
should  operate.   Title  IV-A  anc 
purchase  services  on  a  "slot"  bi 
the  program  is  basically  one  to 
individual  service  to  an 
who    meets   certain    very   speclllc 
ments.    Tou    are    trying   to    do 
different  m  this  bin,  to  develop 
FTStem  with   stable   programs, 
long-term  contracts. 

We  agree  that  there  should  be 
eral  match.  This  te  too  big  a 
federal  government  to  do  by  IL, 
never  get  sufficient  resnorces  for 
children  unless  state  and  local  g 
contilbtrte  as  welt.  However,  it  fa 
essential    that   you    Include   so 
waiver  of  the  non-fe<Jfera>  s&are 
special  need — where  people  sad  c 
are  so  poor  thart  they  canwrt  get 
Ing-  money.  Wlthowt  sucfc  a 

will  do   is-  prevent  geCtlng ,_ 

families  and  jAildren  whe-  need 
most.  East  year,  these  Committee  s 
Head  Start  must  provide  STiete  a 
the  non-federal  sliare  if  the  per 
come  In  the  county  Is  leaa  «hei» 
urge  a  sttnUar  provision  ha  thie  1l 

(5)  KltgiWlitif — ^TSoseo*U8-whc 
Btruggnng  to-  make  poverty  pci 
know  that  ellgltoHWy  baa  t*  be-  . 
program  i*  going  to-  be  succeartut 
of  eur  greatest  pvefilema  new.  ~ 
families  who  are  mot  ma.  wmStu 
into  our  programe  uBtess  flfcep 
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'ibat  means  that,  in  order  to  include  more 
of  the  children  who  need  the  servlca,  we 
citnnot  provide  everything  we  would  like, 
'oecaiise  even  if  the  Department  of  Social 
.Services  would  pay  the  higher  fee,  parents 
(iX  the  other  children  in  the  program  could 

ilOl. 

Congress  needs  to  come  up  with  a  realistic 
eligibility  figiure  that  enables  \is  to  provide 
(he  best  program  we  can  for  all  of  the  chll- 
liren  who  need  It.  We  support  your  efforts  to 
e.stabllsh  the  BLS  lower  living  standard  as 
ihe  bottom  level  for  free  services,  v.ith  sub- 
sidies for  people  above  that  line. 

(6)  Standards — ^Finally,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  standards.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  programs  like  ours  want  lower 
standards  In  order  to  keep  otur  costs  down. 
That  Is  not  true!  We  want  standards  which 
will  assure  quality,  developmental  programs 
for  our  children;  and  we  want  them  enforced. 
UCCD  was  part  of  a  nation-wide  community 
assessment  of  proposed  licensing  codes,  and 
we  participated  In  the  efforts  to  prevent  the 
revision  of  the  federal  standards  .several  years 
.ngo.  We  were  not  the  ones  arguing  for  re- 
ducing the  numt>er  of  staff  in  programs.  We 
wve  not  the  ones  arguing  agai:ist  edtica- 
tlonal  components.  We  were  not  tlie  ones  ask- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  parent  partlcipa- 
t  ion. 

Tliis  legislation  must  have  firm  standards, 
find  it  must  provide  a  mechanism  for  pro- 
<;i(»ms  like  ours  to  be  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  those  standards.  Tliere  must  be 
money  to  the  prime  sponsor  to  enforce  the 
.sti'tiidards.  and  there  must  be  money  avall- 
nble  for  the  one-time  assistance  to  programs 
(o  help  meet  them. 

Let  me  end  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  single,  more  important  piece  of 
legislation  this  Congress  Is  considering — ^In 
terms  of  our  future.  Our  children  are  the 
best  hope  we  have.  They  deserve  a  chance. 
A  chance  for  decent  child  care  now.  And  a 
<  lifiuce  for  the  future.  Those  of  us  who  work 
with  programs  like  UCCD  want  to  give  our 
children  that  chance  ourselves.  If  you  take 
«'ur  youngest  children  nway  from  us,  we 
have  nothing  left. 

Testimony  by  Evelyn  K.  Moore  and  Hannah 
D.  Atkins  on  the  Child  and  Familr  Services 
Act  (H.R.  2966,  S.  626)  to  the  Joint  Hearings 
<it  the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, the  Senate  Subcommitte  on  Children 
and  Youth,  and  the  Senate  Subconunittee  on 
Kmploym?nt,  Poverty,  and  Migrator\'  Labor, 
Jane  16,  1975. 

My  name  Is  Evelyn  K.  Moore.  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  tlie  Black  Child  De- 
velopment Institute.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  your  invitation  to  testify  here  today.  Ac- 
companying me  is  the  Honorable  Hannah 
D.  Atkins  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Black  Child  Devele^ment  Institute  and  a 
state  reprrsentative  from  Oklahoma. 

Tlie  Black  ChUd  Development  Institute  Is 
a  non-profit  membership  organization.  We 
nre  active  In  twenty-seven  states  across  the 
country — ^working  with  community  grass- 
roots groups  In  helping  them  to: 

(1)  Improve  the  quality  of  their  child  de- 
velopment and  child  welfare  programs 
through  workshops  and  direct  technical  as- 
■"^istauce, 

(2)  Monitor  national,  state  and  local  legis- 
l.itlou  and  regulations  and  train  local  monl- 
uir.s  of  public  policy  at  state  and  local  levels, 

(3)  Communicate  and  share  their  problems 
i-ad  solution  with  each  other. 

Our  organized  members  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  citizenry  who  recognize  the  special 
needs  of  Black  children.  These  include  par- 
ents, teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  sociologists. 
The  Black  ChUd  Development  Institute  plays 
an  advocacy  role  on  behalf  of  Black  children 
and  their  famlltes.  We  rlew  our  mission  as 
tlie  strgenthenlng  of  Black  family  life  within 


the  context  of  community  development,  and 
we  recognize  the  important  role  of  publicly- 
funded  child  development  programs. 

THS   NZEOa 

We  can  cert^ilnly  testify  to  the  tremend- 
ous need  in  the  Black  community  for  such 
programs.  The  needs  are  the  same  as  those  In 
the  white  community,  but  are  greater  be- 
cause of  the  disproportionate  number  of 
Black  families  who  suffer  from  poverty  and 
because  of  the  racial  discrimination  which 
victimizes  black  families  in  all  areas  of  life. 
What  are  the  need  statistics  regarding  the 
status  of  our  1.466  million  Black  pre-school 
cliildren  ages  3  to  6? 

We  know  that  there  are  at  least  19  deaths 
In  the  first  year  of  life  per  1,000  live  births 
of  white  children,  compared  to  35  deaths 
per  1,000  live  births  for  Black  children.  Many 
of  our  Black  chUdren  do  not  live  to  be- 
come eligible  for  early  education  programs; 

We  know  that  for  every  100,000  live  births 
10.5  white  mothers  die.  Over  three  times 
the  number  of  poor  and  non-white  mothers 
die  from  pregnancy  complications  than 
white  mothers.  Many  of  our  mothers  do  not 
live  to  see  their  children  become  pre-school- 
cr.s; 

We  know  that  one-half  of  all  Black  moth- 
ers are  in  the  lalior  force  at  any  given  time 
as  compared  to  less  than  Vi  of  white  mothers. 
Many  of  our  mothers  must  work  In  order 
to  meet  basic  family  needs  such  as  food, 
clothing  and  shelter; 

We  know  that  at  the  current  level,  ap- 
proximately 379.000  ChUdren  are  served  by 
Headstart.  Of  the  379,000  chUdren  66,000 
children  are  in  full  day  year  round  programs. 
Only  about  half  of  these  children  are  Black. 
Many  of  our  children  must  be  placed  In  less 
than  adequate  day  care  settings  out  of  ne- 
cesiiity. 

We  are  pleased  that  in  the  drafting  of  tliis 
legislation  the  overriding  purpose  reflects 
your  belief  in  strengtliening  the  Amerlcau 
family.  We  are  supportive  of  the  basic  prem- 
ises contained  in  the  proposal: 

(1)  That  this  nation  go  on  record  as  being 
firmly  committed  to  providing  comprehen- 
sive child  development  services  to  children; 

(2)  That  parents  be  given  a  decision-mak- 
ing role  in  programs  that  affect  their  child- 
ren's lives; 

(3)  That  day  care  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude a  range  of  chUdren  In  need,  and  that 
it  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  welfare  program; 

(4)  Tliat  the  1968  Federal  Interagency 
Guidelines  continue  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
for  high  quality  standards  with  the  rein- 
statement of  the  educational  component; 

(5)  That  emphasis  and  value  be  placed 
on  the  cultural  aspects  of  family  life; 

(6)  That  there  be  a  commitment  to  train 
persons  to  \iork  effectively  with  young  chUd- 
ren; and 

(7)  That  there  be  a  socio-economic  mix 
of  ChUdren  in  day  care  programs. 

DELIVERY   STSTEM 

WhUe  the  majority  of  tis  can  agree  with 
the  programmatic  principles  contained  in 
tlie  bUl,  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  for 
agreement  is  the  design  of  the  delivery  sys- 
tem for  the  proposed  program.  The  recent 
combination  of  proposals  related  to  the  re- 
organization of  federal  departments,  DHEW 
studies  of  program  consolidations  and  Inte- 
gration, the  presence  of  the  "new  Federal- 
ism", the  revenue  sharing  philosophy,  and 
continued  consumer  pressure  for  greater  in- 
volvement in  shaping  programs,  have  caused 
delivery  systems  design  to  be  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  public  policy  Issues. 

Quite  apart  from  the  present  political  at- 
mosphere, the  design  of  delivery  systems  for 
federal  programs  Is  a  most  critical  phase  of 
program  policy  making  because  of  the  effect 
of  the  delivery  design  In  interpreting  the  leg- 
Islalive  intent  and  implementing  the  sub- 


stantive Integrity  of  a  particular  program. 
Beyond  the  obvious  programmatic  consider- 
ations, the  selection  of  one  or  ainotber  de- 
livery strategy  is  crucial  In  determining  the 
political  fate — passage  Intact,  passage  with 
major  modifications,  or  rejection  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President — of  proposed  pro- 
grams. Differences  in  political  perspective 
tend  to  become  more  manifest  and  clear  cut 
at  delivery  system  points  than  at  the  Initial 
and  more  conceptual  levels  of  program  con- 
tent determination.  Few  legislators  wUl  dis- 
agree with  the  need  for  comprehensive  child 
care  legislation,  yet  many  wUl  disagree  with 
the  delivery  design  of  such  Initiatives. 

In  recognition  of  this  unusually  sensitive 
situation,  we  as  child  advocates  anticipated 
the  attention  which  will  be  given  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  delivery  system  for  any  compre- 
hensive chUd  development  legislation.  At  our 
last  national  annual  meeting  we  invited  state 
legislators,  representatives  from  national 
parent  organiisations,  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators of  large  day  care /chUd  development 
programs,  to  a  seminar  which  focused  on 
recommendations  for  the  delivery  of  services 
to  Black  children  and  their  families. 

The  recommendations  which  emerged  from 
the  meeting  urg'ed  the  prime  sponsorship 
of  child  development  programs  by  states  and 
municipalities.  The  groups  agreed  that  the 
legislation  should  allow  capable  non-profit 
groups  to  apply  for  prime  sponsorship  when 
states  or  local  governments  are  not  ade- 
quately responsive  to  chUd  care  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  Repre- 
sentative Hannah  D.  Atkins  from  Oklahoma 
who  led  a  workshop  at  this  Important  meet- 
ing. Mrs.  Atkins  Is  representative  of  the  In- 
creasing number  of  black  mayors  and  black 
legislators  who  can  bring  an  Increased  re- 
sponsiveness on  the  part  of  states  to  the 
iieeds  of  black  children.  She  will  share  with 
you  the  recommendations  that  came  out  ol 
the  delil>erations  of  our  constituency.  This 
portion  of  our  testimony  will  be  specifically 
aimed  at  discussing  the  role  of  the  state. 

The  Honorable  Hannah  D.  Atkins:  I  pro- 
pose three  fundamental  principles  which 
should  undergird  a  delivery  system  that  des- 
i^'nates  a  state  or  city  as  prime  sponsor. 
These  principles  are  essential  safeKu.^rd."  if 
States  are  to  i>e  prime  sponsors. 

rniST   PRINCIPLE 

The  delivery  system  shoiUd  satisXacioriiy 
serve  the  substantive  integrity  of  the  pro- 
posed program. 

We  would  propose.  In  addition  to  the  an- 
nual evaluation  requested  by  the  Secretary, 
that  the  bill  contain  more  specific  language 
for  planning  and  administration  to  injure 
high  standards.  There  are  foiur  elements  that 
must  be  Included: 

1.  The  administrative  body  for  day/care 
and  ChUd  development  should  be  an  Office  of 
ChUdren  or  Child  Development,  responsible 
to  the  Governor  or  the  Mayor; 

2.  This  agency  should  establish  guidelines 
for  monitoring  and  evaluation  based  on  the 
minimal  standards  established;  see  that  there 
is  wide  dissemination  of  Information  on  every 
level  of  operation:  Insure  that  the  staff  re- 
fiects  the  ethnic  population  of  the  area  served 
and  that  the  needs  of  the  ethnic  and  multi- 
lingual community  are  met.  and  give  special 
attention  to  the  income  and  employment 
level  of  the  area  served; 

3.  Minimal  standards  for  health,  educa- 
tion, social  services,  personnel,  fiscal  policies 
and  audit  requirements  should  be  developed 
at  this  level  with  parent  participation; 

4.  It  would  also  be  the  responsibility  of 
this  agency  to  develop  criteria  for  apiM-opri- 
aiiug  and  allocating  funds  based  on  estab- 
lished criteria  and  to  establish  a  range  for 
administrative  costs. 

In  summary  we  strongly  lu-ge  you  to  In- 
clude language  In  the  legislation  which  not 
only  sets  high  standards,  but  enforces  them 
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ttirough  »  ffpiXilAs  pro^s.*  ISuit.  Is  ]«gi«Iated. 
Genera)  tan^«g«  »r  Um-  eonpfHMBSiWBCss 
of  en*  pvogTUft  it,  nut  envoglk  CwcMty 
t>)augM-«wt  ^fwm— 1  tar  i— iCwliJt,  pM- 
gruMs  aiMI  pr*«Wlog  titfcwical'  mmiftmatx  ve 
•>:<^ntied  for  eiMr  prasenwtteH  «tf  nrbstsutive 
i2ice^«y.  ^KcMoUly  we  urge  «h»  iooftwlwi 
iM."  raugiTaea- i;b«fc  set  fortli  ;^MeHn«s  forpr«- 
•?rvn  review,  progrsai  evalixaCYDiT  x\.t  pr«)- 
n-A."^  t»cJMTlcar  a*3tetaiioe. 

SECOWD   PKINCiri.n 

riu>  cULvviry  system  atwvild  be  apc^aUou- 
3^iy  sutA  iaiMiiituiailf  sauiut.  aaa  ii>'ovi<le 
lide^uate   pnv-jaoas  t>r  dmi  pcjceu    lo   be 

It-  ia  the  iteliki  ai  our  coiuUtuett^^i  taat 
:.&ax«a  b4v«  special  authorities  thtA  do  ni»ko 
UMin  more  fuacUou^^y  souud  li^  the- odjixru- 
UtraU'jti  at  cMlil  deveiopuicut.  pro($:aaiK. 
Xitcdft  ittciude: 

1.  Atithori'.y  1»  tAx; 

2.  Autd»arity  tj  Ude  eXi.iUii^  dduii:jU:.«b-.iv« 

3l  AuUtorlky  t.>  es'.jU>ii«ii  a.specl^-pa:p060 
staU  agency  ^>e«Uically  f  jr  tiae  purpo.s«  •! 
developaig  aad  coordinaUug  childrea'd  pi>»- 

4.  Autiioi-lty  h>  «at.ibUa2i  checkv  juid  b«]- 
aaoe«  for  cou&iuxi«r  proUeUon.  We  suggest 
that  the  propoMd  l«sgU]*Uou  require  any 
piaa  for  day  eare/ciUlU  develepoMnt  to  lie 
aired  at  pualie  bearuiga  iwnaa  the  state, 
•Olinty,  or  city  beiore  tfubmission  to  HEW. 
Moreover,  6S';«  ej  the  Prime  Spousor  Coun- 
«U  or  Board  shouM  W  pares  ta;  the  Council 
should  be  ncially  and  eChBloaUr  repcesenta- 
Uwe  ot  uhe  popiautlou  aerved;  and  should 
kaue  repreaeu:;aUvea  from  bwrinesa,  profes* 
siaoal  groups,  gover anient  aad  ehUU  serving 
afenciea.  Tiiis  3houid  be  ^pe-lled  out  hi  tbe 
Act. 

Ill  reference  to  scttiug  adeiiiiAte  provb>iaB« 
tot  due  proceas.  w«  tetiev*  due  proeew  eugM 
Uy  be  at.  the  tbree  levels  of  eaeh  component 
of  the  delivery  ayatem:  prbrnt  apoaemra)^; 
adminl»tration;   and  program  aperatloiia. 

FollowlBg  tJve  speciflc  recommendations 
r-egardlDg  an  appealj/ process: 

>.  Tbei-e  sh«wld  be  »n  apoeAla  prxvaore 
dlrecUy  to  HEW; 

2.  There  should  be  s^t  appeals*  and  grierr- 
auce  procedura  for  both  loeai  prosramjr  and 
consuirers; 

3.  There  should  be  au  api)ea7.i  pro-ertu-o 
for  rejected  appHeantT. 

Tnnu)  miNciTLE. 

The  delivery  desiga  sImoM  not  be  crvmpro- 
wt— d  ky  special  latewtst  groops. 

Ilk  Hjaewtttkttil*  principle;  wefeeUeve  that, 
•Hbeugh  »»  spectek  eCort  oncirt  to  be  made 
te  exclude  puMhr  aehoMs  as  pelme  spttnseiia. 
no  special/ language  glvbis  ttem  priority 
siMuM  be-  mneataKd  in  tliie  teclatetbn. 

Althoucb  we  s^  we  hM»  ammttA  m  school 
»!■*•■»  that  aifiaibwa  oppovtuatty  Jor  aH 
children,  we  find  tmt  Iwuasg  ptM»  af  wtfbMc 
■ohotdlBc  memnat  laename  tte  gap  between 
rtetk  and  peer  ■feadenta.  Ooe  ckttdnn  m*  aot 
iMontat  U>  read,  wette  awd  co—pulc  three 
■iUUa  tlut  aiwflMciitiBi  for  mrrtwt  kv  Aner^ 
tea's  tecbMoloclcal  aoelety.  «e  know  tha«^ 

The  Black  hich  sdMot  4kep-<nrt  rate  was 
twice  the  uatioaak  average  ka  IMS; 

A  diaproportioaftta  avataar  af  Black  ehll- 
drea  are  labeled  aad  teackcd  into  leoms  tor 
chUdreu  aith  learntof  dlaabilitiesi  apeekd 
needs,  and  with  those  wtoa  are  mentally 
retarded; 

Black  chUdren  are  rwpendert  te  In  moat 
public  —■"tl  TltnaTkina  irnm  m  ilblili  iiiujg, 
and  a  petspectlve  wktds  ngsade  tbem  as 
•Jeviant  and  repiKesetttative  ot  m.  eeclal 
nithology. 

Before  we  allow  the  pukUc  scbaola  to  be<- 
<"n-e  the  primary  Instltattoe  b»  tbe  Uvea  of 
o^rr  chUdtes  wndcr  ftve,  tte  sakoelB  aaed 
to  set  their  ewi»  tteeae  to  aT'Oar.  and  feMH 
thetr  ewH  premtae  of  eqtraV  oppertnnlty  for 
ihe  t'hildrtn  they  have  now. 
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la    Klatlon.    to    other 
groups^  the  laglslatioa  slicuM 
proflt-maktBg:  corporations  to 
monies  for  child  development 
au  efi'ort  ta  pro  tact  the 
pop"  centers,  we  would  urtie. 
latioa  permit  these  centers  ti 
to  non-profit  status. 

The   interest   group   piiiii:^ 
the  parents,  sliould  be  protect 
clearly    in    the    leisi.sIai.lon 
(ya,s.s-rnot  operators  should  no 
iu  recalcitiunt  states.  For  e>.; 
Ktate  of  Mti.slsslppl  there  has 
contiuuint;  effort  to  wrest 
tiie  iiaud.s  of  consumers  and  to 
a:id  comoiuiiity  decisloii-nuikl 

In  iirder  to  ps-otect  paieuta 
fiis  fioin.  stjite   power,.  It.  is 
child    and   faniily   .service   coi; 
as  local  program  oouiicll.s  De 
adequate  parent  reprpseiitatloi 
ressntation    at    alt    board    lev 
renomaaend  that: 

(I J    Each    council    should 
board  with  65 ', j  parent  represe 
membership. 

Some    natlon.il    organl-/;atio) 
gested  in  their  testimony  a  re^ti 
limitation  of  parent  participat|Di 
councils.  We  are   opposed   to 
percentage  called  for  in  the 
fact,  as  yon  note,  we  request 
centage,  so  that  parents  can 
tial  input  on  decisioiLs  on  a 
A  large  number  ot  parents  will 
fessisnals  from  dominating  bo^d 
and  will  enable   parents   to- 
tively  on.  various  board 
bcenming  overburdened. 

(%)■  There  should  be  man 
r>>quirements  for  staff  and  boald 

ThU  requirement  is  au  effart 
board  and  staO.  operate  effectivil?, 
wlU  help  ttem  plan  by  objectif 
resolving    eoufllet   situations    1 
v.ay,    and,    moet    irnportahtlv,. 
learn  to  dilfereutiaite  rotej— i.e., 
U.ig  vs.  program  operation}:. 

COKCI.U.SION' 

This  Rtatcmeiit,  although  er.i 
contror,  should  be  considered  ir 
That  Is,  all  the  susgestions  made 
If  state  control  Ls  to  be  efTecti^." 
flclal  to  Black  families. 

In  view  of  the  poor  track 
states,  particularly  those  In 
we  propose  that  the  legislation 
pass  provision  for  those  states 
aWo    or    tmwUTlng    to    meet 
ments  for  state  control. 

In  relation  to  the  overall 
for  comprehensive   chUd 
Issues  of  designation  of  servlc 
determination  of  due  process 
be  particularly  Important  for 
involvement.  Without  question 
explicit    definition    of   ftjcal 
prime  sponsovahtp  antf  appeals 
pnrt  these  conatttuency  concerls 
ponents-  of  the  capacity  bulldog 
betx^-een  pyderal  ssn<i  State 

Owr  a*a«enient  has  hlgftHghted 
najop  poTietctili  and  program 
whfehf  mtiat  be  welgtied'  In  the 
slf^ntng-    and    supporting    a 
chltd  development  delivery 
lowi.ig  are  key  functional 

1.  Transferring   operational 
soiTreeo  and  renpons«>mtles 
eraf  goverrnnent  to  State  and 

2.  Strengthening  State  and" 
to  effcctlrely  cope  with  ne'sv 
program  responslbintlei?; 

3.  Specifying  consumer  amrf 
inrolvetnent  In  prograan  policy 
ess  Iwterventlon  points  in  the- 
of  programs. 

In  our  role  as  advocates  for  Bl 
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we    are    aware    thafc  kiBtorlcairj 
made  en  behalf  at  Black  people 
fitted  the  popalattiom  av  »  wiMde. 
that  to  ke  tme-  wrt^to  «ke  context 
Matksi.    WhHie.   wur 
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S=r^  rrHLTrr  or  M*.  CVtitr.Ti, 
I  a. a  Carlyle  Coz„  the  Coinmu 
o^nieut  Dii'ector  tionx  Gain^sv 
GaiiiCaville  in  a  small  conuauuit  f 
ISJIUO  population  in,  a  metro  ac 
50(K)0  in  Hall  county. 

The    city    oi    Ckiinesvllle. 
twenty     (20)     liceuted    cbiHd 
ccuua-3    swvuig    leaj    ehiidseu. 
Fi-.'e  of  these  centers  are  public 
facilii,ies,  serving  727  young 
funded  through.  Head  Start, 

Title   4A    funds   with,   the 

coming ,  from  local  cash  andiir 
app-oxiniately  a  $1  million 
eeuteio  aze  opei-ated  by  differeui 
liie  Community  Action  Agency  as  ., 
U.eai  Board  of  Education  throuf  H 
tri).ct.s. 

The  secQjid  gi-oup  of  centerp, 
eat  group,  it;  private  day  eare 
ha.ve  ten  (101  private  daycare 
velopmcnt  centers  whicht  serve 
and'  youtli. 

The  third  category  ia.  qxiabi-pul  I 
rpcrated  by  chiurch  and  civic 
are  two  such  centers  senriteg  I1H 
These   are    basically    supported 
charitable  funds  wick  the  ehildre^' 
very  small  fee  to  attend. 

Ideally,  what  ue  would  Bke  to 
community    ia    a    program,    thai 
enough  day  care  sloti  ta  aieefe 
iieed.s    of   tJ;o    community.    At 
time,   almost   all   of  our   various 
teoth  public  and  private,  meet  oalj 
of  certain  yotmg  people  and 

on.  either  gDvernmen4:ad      . 

glblOty,  or  private  requireiaeste 
gwuB;  operators.  S»  what  we  ban 
disjointed,  uncoordinated  system 
realty  meeting  mucH  of  the  locar 
Even  if  there  were  additional  _. 
able  under  present  program  souro 
munity's  broader  needs  woutd 
met  as  each  of  the  ejclsting  , 
.signed  in  such  a  way  as  to.  serve 
aresw  or  sets  of  persons,  such  as 
families-  or  tliose  partlcipatkig  _ 
some  other  operation.  Cbnsequentl  r, 
additional!  slots  would  stfll  fcave 
people  who  need  the  service  But 
into,  specific  categories. 

Our  eity  and  eonrrty  are-  very  in 
the  proposed  legislation  that  . 
prime  sponsors-  oh  a  local  basis 
would  begin  to  effcr  us  the  opp.. 
coordination  and  dcctslon-maklng 
we  could  best  utilize  the  various  _ 
the  community.  It  would  also  offer 
tral-  base  of  operation  to  hegln 
grama  together. 

rn  the  city  of  Gialnes\."ine-  one  , 
grams  that  we  fwr  that  has-  been 
ces.sful  has  been  the  program  f 
Title    4A    ChHtf    Development 
which   the   ctty  th-rongh   its  d.. 
COBinnTnlty  Development  is-  the 
tra-ctor.  Thl3=  agency  then 
the  Kscar  Board  of  BtfacaCltm.  _. 
city  agency  fa-  not  Mtualiy  dMns 
we-  Itavc  the  abfllty  tor  <to  the  evait. 
monitoring  and  the  admlabCrattVe 
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be  properly  met.  We  don't  charge  any  ad- 
min istratU'e  costs;  this  Is  carried  on  Just  as 
an  additional  service  by  our  regular  staff.  So 
that  the  total  amount  of  4A  mooey  that 
comes  into  our  city  Is  used  for  direct  services, 
vve  can  do  that  because  of  the  way  our  city 
^.o^^ernment  is  set  up. 

We  also  utilize,  through  the  state  and 
other  means,  professionals  who  look  at  our 
program  to  see  how  it  can  be  Improved,  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  achieving  the  objec- 
tives that  -Re  set  out  to  achieve.  I  can't  em- 
phasize too  much  how  important  I  feel  a 
local  management  and  evaluatlcm  effort  can 
be  in  giving  direction  and  scope  to  a  pro- 
gram. If  the  agency  operating  child  care  serv- 
ices Is  doing  the  grant  writing,  the  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  operation,  they  tend  to 
become  so  close  to  the  program  that  the 
agency  begins  to  look  at  their  own  Interests 
as  the  highest  priority  for  evaluating  the 
program  expendittu-es,  rather  than  the  spe- 
cific objectives  the  money  is  designed  to 
meet. 

Without  going  deeply  into  this,  I  feel  that 
the  role  of  a  prime  sponsor  In  this  legislation 
is  very  important  and  that  many  communi- 
ties, such  as  ours,  even  though  they  are  small, 
have  the  capacity  and  have  the  ability  to  not 
only  plan,  administer,  and  manage  the  pro- 
gram, but  also  to  monitor  the  program  and 
keep  adjusting  it  to  meet  changing  needs  of 
the  particular  locality.  This  Is  missed  In  a 
large  state-wide  effort  because  the  state  can- 
not design  tailor  made  programs  for  each 
community. 

We  feel  that  the  proposed  leglslallon  that 
would  provide  for  local  communities,  local 
governments  such  as  ours,  to  be  the  prime 
sponsor  puts  another  tool  in  our  bands  to 
more  effectively  serve  the  total  community. 
We  see  this  as  the  beginning  of  how  we 
meet  the  need3  of  children  and  families  in 
a  more  precise,  more  realistic  .^ay  than  just 
hy  adding  a  ncx  program. 

Another  area  I  would  like  to  addiess  U 
the  broadness  of  this  legii,latibn  as  far  as 
who  can  be  served.  The  proposed  legislation 
is  a  broad-based  child  and  family  services 
program  that  would  try  to  look  at  the  needs 
not  only  i,l  the  chUd  itself,  but  the  chUd 
in  its  relationship  to  the  total  family  and 
what  other  needs  might  be.  It  is  not  only 
for  the  low  and  mcderate  Income  families, 
but  also  tor  middie  income  fBmllies  that 
have  needs  in  child  care.  A  lot  of  middle  and 
lower-raicldle  income  fimilles  cannot  afford 
private  costs,  and.  at  present,  many  of  these 
children  wind  up  being  put  In  .-^ome  kind 
of  a  situation  that  i.s  not  advaritageotis  to 
their  development. 

Under  this  legislation  we  could  begin  to 
Integrate  many  different  income  levels  be- 
cause we  could  provide  the  opportunity  on 
a  fee  paying  b.-isls  to  have  people  from  upper 
and  middle  income  families,  ns  well  as  moder- 
nte  and  lower  Income  faniiUcs  in  the  same 
center  together. 

At  present  younger  children  from  different 
Income  levels  do  not  have  any  interacUon 
until  they  hit  school  and  then  there  Is  a 
great  difference  between  them  which  often 
is  not  overcome  as  they  move  Into  the  school 
system.  And  the  same  thing  continues  in 
after-school  programs.  We  have  the  same 
kind  of  division.  I  think  until  we  start  deal- 
ing  with  the  total  community  situation  In 
child  and  youth  care,  we're  reaUy  missing 
the  point  We're  only  plecemeallng  the  whole 
thing  rather  than  dealing  with  the  problems 
that  exist  in  a  community. 

Gainesville  also  strongly  sumnirts  the 
comprehensive  list  of  ehglble  activities 
Which  can  be  provided  la  this  legislation. 
As  the  committee  members  well  know,  tbeie 
IS  a  cotistant  tension  between  the  desire  to 
provide  as  many  slots  to  serve  as   many 


children  as  possible  and  the  desire  to  operate 
truely  comprehensive  programs.  I  think, 
agam.  that  the  prime  sponsoratalp  is  a  key 
to  meeting  twtta  program  obJecUves.  The 
key  In  Gainesville  has  been  to  coordinate, 
through  our  Human  Services  Department, 
as  many  existing  service  resources  as  possible 
to  provide  heatlh,  counselling,  supportive 
services,  and  so  forth  to  children  and  their 
families  at  no  cost  to  the  child  care  operation. 
In  other  words,  when  we  ask  the  county 
Health  Department  to  screen  and  immunize 
children  In  our  child  care  centers,  we  negoti- 
ate an  arrangement  where  that  service  Is  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  regular  operating  budg- 
et of  the  county  Health  Department.  Nat- 
urally the  Health  Department  has  money 
problems  too,  and  they  wanted  to  get  some 
sort  of  payment  out  of  child  development 
program  money  for  this  service.  But  because 
we  were  a  local  government  with  strong  in- 
terconnections with  the  coimty  government 
and  could  prevail  upon  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  see  a  broader  perspective,  we  were 
able  to  put  the  needs  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  needs  of  the  child  develop- 
ment services  In  proper  perspective. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  responsibility 
to  maximize  Integration  of  existing  services 
without  carving  out  too  much  from  the 
child  development  service  budget  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  prime  sponsors  which  should 
be  stressed.  However,  given  the  reaUtles  of 
life,  I  think  you  have  to  make  all  necessary 
services  eligible  for  funding  out  of  the  basic 
legislation. 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  on  the  way 
that  certain  .«ctructural  provisions  of  H.R. 
2966  and  S.  696  may  affect  smaller  communi- 
ties nnd  particularly  ncn-mctropolltan 
communities. 

The  first  problem  I  see  Is  the  wide  discre- 
tion given  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  In  deter- 
mining appropriate  prime  sponsors.  I  under- 
stand the  Intent  of  the  Act  Is  to.  In  a  sense, 
make  eligible  ns  prime  sponsors  all  units  of 
local  government  which  have  the  capability, 
experience,  and  demonstrated  commitment 
to  perform  that  function.  I  also  understand 
the  problems  associated  with  trying  to  legis- 
late a  population  cut-off  for  local  govern- 
ment prime  sponsorship. 

I  generally  support  the  approach  you  have 
t?.ken.  However.  I  am  afraid  that,  given  the 
philosophical  and  btire.-iucratlc  bias  of  HEW 
the  regulations  that  are  likely  to  be  draftecl 
to  Implement  the  legislation  would  severely 
restrict  the  ability  of  any  but  the  largest  lo- 
cai  government  to  assume  prime  sponsorship. 
Further,  you  would  almost  certainly  wind 
up  with  "metropolitan  rings"  of  suburban 
jurisdictions,  for  which  no  logical  sub-state 
district  would  now  exist  In  State  planning 
arrangements.  Finally,  you  would  almost 
certainly  wind  up  with  non-metropolitan 
balances,  similar  to  the  CETA  legislation, 
which  would  fall  under  State  prime  spon- 
sorship arrangements.  I  am  not  sure  that 
sufficient  reflection  has  been  given  to  the 
kinds  of  administrative  restrictions  which 
the  legislation,  as  drafted,  makes  possible. 
At  a  minimum.  I  would  suggest  some  strong 
language  which  directs  the  Secretary  to: 

( 1 )  "invite"  all  local  general  purpose  gov- 
ernments or  combinations  thereof  which 
wish  to  act  as  prime  sponsor  to  apply  for 
the  designation  and  to  give  evidence  of  their 
capacity,  pest  history,  and  general  commit- 
ment to  performing  the  responslbllty  of 
prime  sponsorship  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  that  the  Secretary  can  only  refuse 
such  requests  for  prime  sponsorship  desig- 
nation by  demonstrating  alternative  ar- 
rangements provide  superior  ability  to  serve 
the  needs  of  affected  children. 

Such  language  would  permit  a  city  like 
Gainesville,  with  a  strong  record  in  the  day 
care  field,  to  npply  and  be  given  considera- 
tion for  prime  sponsorship. 


A  second,  and  related,  problem  has  to  do 
with  the  delineated  responsibilities  for  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Councils.  Frankly, 
I  have  strong  reservations  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  legislation  specifies  structural 
roles  for  both  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Councils  and  for  the  Parents  Policy  Com- 
mittees. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  basic 
Intent  of  such  committees.  As  I  understand 
them,  the  Child  and  Family  Sendees  Cou#-  • 
ells  are  to  provide  an  areawide  or  jurtsdlc- 
tlon-wlde  forum  for  bringing  together  rep- 
resentatives of  the  professional  and  client 
components  of  the  child  development  serv- 
ices. Every  locality  undoubtedly  ought  to 
have  such  an  arrangement  In  order  to  get 
communlt}'  consensus  of  what  kinds  of  prob- 
lems exist  and  what  program  approaches  are 
appropriate,  and  to  Insure  that  the  best 
professional  and  community  input  Is  made  to 
program  design  and  management  decisions. 
Similarly,  the  Idea  of  parent  Involvement 
In  the  day  to  day  operations  of  any  given 
child  development  program  is  a  goal  which 
should  be  sought  after.  Although  I  have  no 
problem  requiring  such  input  In  locally  de- 
signed and  operated  programs,  I  do  have 
problems  with  legislative  specifications  about 
compositions,  roles,  and  responsibilities  of 
such  groups  nationwide. 

I  believe  that  the  Cocgressloixal  Intent 
can  be  spelled  out  in  general  language  and 
the  responsibility  placed  on  the  Department 
of  HEW  to  Insure  that  local  arrangements 
meet  the  Congressional  Intent  for  community 
and  professional  Input  into  the  program  de- 
sign and  conduct.  However,  the  wall-to-waU 
committee  structure  outlined  In  this  legis- 
lation will  create  new  narrow-purpose  boards 
and  will  introduce  federal  rigidities  into 
local  programs  which  will  hamper  local  adap- 
tive transformations  of  existing  service  ar- 
rangements. It  will  also  separate  policymak- 
ing In  child  development  from  many  other 
related  community  functions  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  overall  objectives  of  the  child 
development  process  to  succeed.  Finally,  the 
mandating  of  many  important  administra- 
tive functions  to  the  Child  and  PamUy  Serv- 
ices Committees,  Instead  of  the  prime  spon- 
sors. Is  a  poor  way  to  get  at  Insm-ing  con- 
sultation and  high  performance  standards 
on  the  part  of  program  designers  and  Im- 
plementers. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
House  bin  contains  three  provisions  missing 
iu  the  Senate  bill  which  I  think  are  laudable 
and  should  be  Included  In  some  final  version 
of  the  legislation.  Provisions  for  training  op- 
portunities for  professionals  and  parapro- 
fesElonals  are  most  Important.  While  I  un- 
derstand and  support  the  need  for  greater 
professtonal  training  emphasis  In  the  area 
of  child  development,  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned that  prime  sponsors  be  required  to 
oversee  strong  requirements  on  program  op- 
erators for  paraprofessJonal  training  and  ad- 
vancement. I  think  that  it  Is  historically 
true  under  Head  Start  and  other  first  gen- 
eration child  development  efforts  that  para- 
professionals  drawn  from  the  community 
hare  been  the  best  and  most  lasting  bridge 
between  the  famlllea  In  the  community  and 
the  overall  child  development  effort.  The  con- 
tinued polo  of  paraprofesElonals  ^ould  not 
be  lost  In  the  efforts  to  standardize  and 
expand  the  profession  of  early  childhood 
development. 

The  second  area  to  which  the  House  bill 
addresses  Itself,  and  which  I  think  Is  Im- 
portant, Is  the  need  for  support  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  where  existing  public 
and  private  facilities  are  Inadequate. 

A  final  provision  that  I  think  most  Im- 
portant which  at  present  Is  only  provided 
for  In  the  House  version  Is  that  one  of  the 
criteria  for  selection  of  a  prime  sponsor  Is 
Its  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  affected 
chHdren.  I  believe  that  without  such  pro- 
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vision,  the  pressures  to  direct  mouey  to  Insti- 
tutions which  have  excess  capacity  or  strong- 
••^t  niiRnclal  problems,  will  be  enormous. 

Testimony  op  James  Kagkh 
I  am  parUcularly  pleased  that  the  Congress 
IS  considering  thta  long  needed  legislation— 
The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1976. 
The  State  ot  New  Jersey  looks  forward  to  nen' 
><Hleral  funding  commitments,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  breadth  of  needs  for  children 
and  their  famUies,  the  emphasis  on  proKiam 
rcK>rdlnation  and  the  creation  of  new  na- 
tional program  standards.  The  time  is  loi\i; 
over  due  for  the  Congress  to  agaUi  consider 
the  creation  of  a  broad  sy.stem  of  child  diiv 
care  centers  so  that  oi.i-  children  wlU  h-- 
guaranteed  adeqiiate  niedical  treainien'.  ii,i- 
trltion  and  care. 

For  these  reasons  I  sfronuly  mUor.se  tl.e 
basic  intent  of  H.R.  2966,  The  Ciniu  unci 
Family  Ser»lce.s  Act  as  well  as  its  »onip«nion 
bill,  S.  628.  It  Is  the  type  of  leslslation.  tliai 
will  provide  states  and  locaUttes  the  resources 
and  flexibility  to  expand  vital  child  and  fam- 
iiy  jervices.  I  am  convinced  that  it  i.s  In  the 
besi  Interest  of  all  concerned  to  make  sure 
the  Child  and  Family  SerMces  Ace  k  free  of 
sin»  hlnderance  to  exoellent  servlitg  to  chil- 
clri  I  and  superior  administration  of  these 
.'■er\lces.  There  are  hcveral  critical  organiza- 
tional and  flnanclal  Issues  which  must  be 
.iflequntely  dealt  with  if  all  hinderances  ore 
to  be  overcome.  The  most  important  of  ihci^e 
hie  the  inadequate  levels  of  funding  and  the 
overlooked  role  of  state  coordination  atui 
planning  of  day  care  .services  In  liijht  of  it.s 
pr.«sant  role  in  the  new  Title  XX  of  the  ScH-ial 
^erurlry  Act.  It  is  In  tliis  Il^ht  thru  I  ni^k. 
i!i€  fonowinji  comments. 

THr   .Sff.lj  f.iS  fcXPANInO  .•■■n;nii-.s  J.v 
I-tW   JERKLV 

1  he  New  Jersey  SUie  Department  of  Jiisu- 
luiioiiii  anil  Agencies  shares  with  the  Co»i- 
uress  an  urgent  desire  to  expand  and  upgrade 
'■(•rvlces  to  children  and  families.  In  FY  1975 
tliroiigh   close   cooperation   with   Itx^al   gov- 
ernments and  counnunity  organ l;ratlon6  wa 
will  have  expanded  oiur  day  care  operating 
budget  to  »37.0  million,  an  hicrea.se  of  iiii:i 
niiiUon  over  FY  1974  provldhig  33,398  child 
day  care  slots.  By  FY  1976,  this  capacity  is 
expected  to  grow  to  35,199  child  blots,  costing 
9J9.0  nuilion.  Our  service  program  directed 
at  the  enormous  incidence  of  child  abuse  anrt 
neglect  will,  during  the  coming  fiscal  vear 
build  upon   thhe  comprehensive  model  oi 
specialized    family    treatment    Implemented 
this  year  in  Union  County  for  statewide  ap- 
plication. This  year  we  have  developed   a 
computerized  tracking  sub-system  for  iden- 
tifying children  in  need  of  early  periodic 
screening  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  in 
fiscal  1B78  this  wUl  be  one  of  our  highest 
prtoritlM.  In  fiscal  1976  we  implemented  a 
new  law  designed  to  divert  non-delinquent 
Juvenile  ofTAnders  from  the  traditional  cor- 
rections  system.    In    fiscal    1978    oiu-   main 
thrust  wlU  b«  to  create  additional  reslden- 
tlal  faculties  for  seriously  disturbed  and  in- 
corrigible children  and  to  create  day  treat- 
ment programs  for  children  who  need  treat- 
ment  but   Institutionalization   Is   inappro- 
priate. Tet  these  substantial  new  programs 
will  not  be  nearly  enough  to  meet  even  the 
most  basic  needs  of  thousands  of  families 
and  children   m   New  Jersey.   New  federal 
iultlatlves  will  be  required  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue serving  more  working  families,  pre- 
^chool  children,  and  troubled  families. 

The  growth  of  child  development  In  New 
.fersey  U  Illustrated  by  the  increase  in  child 
care  centers.  In  1966,  there  were  876  Ucenaed 
iiiUd  care  facUmes.  At  present,  there  are 
over  1,000  eenten  serving  nearly  4fi.OOO  chil- 
dren on  a  pre-achool  and  after-school  basis. 
Jliese  centers  ar*  the  result  of  dedicated 
work  by  local  groups  and  Individuals,  to- 
{•••ther  with  an  Increased  acceptance  of  the 
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state's  responsibility  for  providing 
chUd  care  services.  We  have  b 
a  groundswell  of  local  dollars  ... 
chUd  development  programs.  Yet 
bined  efforts  of  public  and  private 
have  not  been  enough  to  meet  evei; 
lu-gent  demands  for  chUd  care.  In 
New  Jer.sey  lias  reached  its  Soci 
Ceiling  under  Title  XX,  Miere  will 
no  further  expansion  of  tiny   c;.!' 
mote  federal  dollars. 

Day  CRre  is  needed  anrt  is  impoit, 
p  'ople  of  New  Jersey.  Our  Division 
niid  Family  Services  recently  coi 
.'^tudy  of  da>  care  faniiiics  t^  dete_ 
."latiu-  of  adult  members  of  these 
The  major  findings  of  the  .-.may  ii 
or  the  587  families  sr.mpled,  C8.2 
adult  family  me'nlwi-s  eitiipr  work 
education  or  training  for  empioym 
were  either  handicapped  or 

Of  the  remaining  31.8',.  in  the  . 
pl*r,  a  majority  had  a  problem  sit 
the  home  such  as  aicoholi.-,m,  meiit 
Btion,  rhild  abu.se  and  neglect, 
mental  illness,  pl)ysi<.;d  illne.ss 
lamily  conflict. 

Of  the  326  .«:ui.le  parent  faniiii- 
of  the  total),  only  20.2":-.  were 
adult  wlio  was  not  working,  in 
irujniu';,    handicapped    or    iuci,^.. 
majority  of  these  had  a  problem 
Of  the  204  two-parent  families 
I  he  total),  only  38.7  ;,   had  anv 
wos  not  working,  in  education  or 
iirtiirtiriipjied  or  inrapacitatetl;  a  m 
these  had  major  personal  or  family  , 
The  above  iigures  alone  demons 
i»ii()orrHn(e  of  tne  piograni  and  jv 
expansion  and   consolidation  ol 
••hildren  and  tne  famiiv. 

The  need  for  more  ihild  <are  proj. 
all   of  our  effort,   is  still   largely  \, 
recently  completed  day  care  need 
meut,  based  on  an  analysis  of  cem 
indices,  indicated  an  tmiiiet  need  in 
."ey  for  full  or  part  time  care  01  «91 
dren  below  the  age  of  14  who  are  1 
of  AFDC  or  have  workhig  mothers, 
resources  meet  only  one-eighth  of  I 
Community  surveys  also  document 
met  need  for  servloe.^!.  Two  surveys 
nine   municipalities   indicated   a 
17,123  child  care  .slots,  with  this  1. 
Ing  by  some  25  percent  over  the 
years. 

New  Jersey  must  have  additiona 
jisslstance  so  that  our  state  can 

provide  more  and  better  dev^ ^ 

care  services.  The  Child  and  Family 
Act  provides  a  sound  framework 
expansion  of  resources  directed  tow 
development.  Unfortmiately,  the  a 
money  authorized  leaves  large  gaps 
ing  a  comprehensive  child  care 
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Quality  child   fare  is   only  one  . 
a  comprehensive  system  of  services 
lies  and  children.  We  estimate  that 
in  New  Jersey,  220  children  will 
25,000    children    will    be    either 
abused  or  severely  neglected,  and 
tlonal   32,585  chUdreu  will   be  de^^ 
parental  care  because  of  illness,  deat: 
tlon,  retardation  and  family  breakdi  wn 
are  all  too  familiar  with  the  horrors 
tered  chUdreu,  and  have  learned  tl  „ 
an  integrated  system  of  social  servici  s 
able  to  both  children  and  families 
vent  this  type  of  abuse.  Child  care  _ 
must  go  beyond  the  limited  custodii 
tation  and  deal  with  the  questions  raised 
the  work  behig  done  on  child  m 
abuse. 

The  use  of  pa»ent-chlld  developmJnt  pro- 
grams located  In  day  care  centers  w  >uld  be 
an  Important  tool  in  attacking  the  iroblem 
of  chUd  abuse  and  neglect.  Institut  onal  or 
foster  placement  of  abtised  clilldre  1  could 
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be  reduced  in  favor  of  day  treatmer  t 
availability  of  quality  day  care  cent 
expanded.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
treatment  stiategies,  which  Include 
education,  medical  screening  and  n 
clal  services,  90  percent  of  abused 
uouid  not.  require  out  of  home 

Tlllr  l:f.»>NVjMn;  IMPLICATI'lN  OF 

Besides  niiing  the  needs  of  .^ 
ilielr  families,  day  care  programs 
to   the   economic   health   of   oiu- 
nation.  While  I  do  not  believe  we 
Justiiy  social,  liuumiiitarlan  programs 
ereiK e  to  concoinitant  by-products 
ice   provided   tlirough   child   care 
does  lutve  important  economic  com 
111  New  Jersey  we  liave  found  that  _. 
Frt'ij.s  PortuiiMHi   Families  to  Seel 
!  mpio/iiiii  at.  By  providing  quality  c 
ior  cliiidren  durliiR  \\orklng  hours,  a 
«t  hin^i  12,680  moiheis  in  both  the 
vised  coiiiiminiiy  day  care  programs 
]':iiinc')ji,  operated  programs  are 
iii.<i    employment.    .At    an    average 
s.inry  of  *u.200  per  year,  a  total  of  $6.,., 
lion  ill  income  lor  previously  unempli  y 
vnder-einployetl  families  is  generated,  i 
dition,  ii--soclat«'d  social  and  economi; 
tiii.s  are  derived  Including  increased 
f-tabiH;y,   payment  of   taxes  and 
t'fei  t  oi  wages  being  spent  m  New 
rroridcs  Jobs  for  at  Leant  5,540 
Oiher   Funutiiig    Persons.   The   t-..^ 
creating  a  quality  system  of  day  care 
r.i  rt  shoiiifi   not,  be  ro  create  emplo 
Hoive\er,    si^niticant    munbers   of    ; 
I  resicd  by  tiie  e.\pansion  of  day  care 
liiiniiy  diiv  core  and  even  day  care 
child's  own  home.  The  jobs  created 
ieacheis,  teaoher'o  aides,  trainees,  am 
jiic'ioi:;.  Famiiy  and  in-home  chUd 
<]uiie  para-professional  child  cure  i„_ 
well.  The  Ur-partment  has  estimated  t 
providing  d;iy  rare  services  to  33.396  < 
in  FY'7(5,  a  total  of  approximately  5,;,, 
will  be  E\ipported  through  federal,  sta 
locHi  funds.  The  taxable  income  gen 
estimated  to  be  about  $22.8  million. 

Reduces  the  Coxt  of  the  State  of  Us 
A<sistance  Program.  Of  the  total  of 
iiimilies  receiving  day  care  services,  a] 
mately  15,78.3  are  currently  receiving 
fwislstance.  Of  the  total  of"  18.220  job  , 
tunities  made  possible  by  the  program   .- 
10,764  AFDC  families  will  be  employ  id 
the  resiUt  $19.4  million  less  in  welfar.  1 
ments   will   be  required.   Since   the 
{!.>vernment   contributes   5%    of   the 
program  cost,  approximately  $9.7  mill 
net  federal  funds  are  saved. 

In  creating  a  total  of  18,220  job 
niiies.  generating  an  aggregate  ta... 
come  of  $88.7  million  to  previously 
ployed    or    under-employed    families 
yielding  a  tiet  State  and  federal  savii-e 
program  01  day  care  services  repres«  11 
most  economical   and  desirable  progi 
public  employment   and  quality  chil 
f-irvice?. 

CKNKRAL   COMMENTS 

Impftrtant  2'Ositive  aspects  of  the 
I  find  merit  in  many  asi)ects  of  thi 
federal  role  as  stated  in  the  Child  and 
ily  Services  Act.  I  am  particularly 
with  many  things  about  this  bill: 

1.  The  recognition  in  Sec.  102  of  ... 
of  the  importance  of  a  wide  range  of 
portlve  services  such  as  medical  care 
tion  programs,  diagnostic  screening, 
education,  special  services  for  har 
children  indicates  a  much  needed 
hensive  approach  to  services  for 

2.  The  emphasis  on  fostering  local 
Ming  and  program  operation  is  In  line 
our  agency's  present  goals  for  social 
ices.  Local  planning  if  developed  In  the 
text  of  overall  state  and  national     ' 
will  be  supportive  of  the  needed 
ment  of  local  initiatives  and 
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The  central  interest  of  the  bill  in  consolidat- 
ing federal  programs  In  this  area  is  in  itself 
reason  enough  to  give  our  support. 

3.  Section  lOS  of  the  bill  also  affirms  the 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  respwnslblUtles  of  parents  in  the  provl- 
!-ion  of  day  care  and  family  services.  The  re- 
<liiired  involvement  of  parents  at  all  levels 
<)f  the  program  operation  will  encourage  the 
niainteiutnce  of  quality  eSorts,  especially  In 
the  area  of  day  care.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  result  of  this  legislation  wUl  in  any  way 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  American  fam- 
ily. Ratlier.  this  legislation  provides  needed 
support  to  the  fractured  relationships  that 
have  been  an  expandUig  part  of  our  modem 
industrial  society. 

4.  We,  In  New  Jersey,  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  vigorous  new  licensing  stand- 
ards for  cliild  related  programs.  The  crea- 
tion in  Title  II  of  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  of  new  national  program  stand- 
ards together  with  the  authorization  of 
funding  for  training,  Ucetislug  and  facili- 
ties construction  will  help  us  greatly  In  im- 
plementing our  standards.  The  problem  arises 
however  that  the  standards  as  outlined  In 
this  Act  are  not  the  same  as  those  In  Title 
XX.  I  feel  that  the  two  should  be  made 
consistent  and  coherent. 

5.  As  New  Jersey's  capability  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  services  is  outpaced 
by  the  economic  recession  I  support  the  In- 
tent of  the  legislation  to  encourage  the  use 
of  both  public  and  private  hi-kind  con- 
trlbutlons  for  federal  Financial  Participa- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  generaUy  positive  intent 
of  the  ChUd  and  Family  Services  Act  and 
for  the  several  reasons  which  1  have  noted 
I  endorse  Uils  legislation.  However,  I  do 
have  important  dtSerences  ^VSb.  specific  as- 
pects of  the  bUl  which  I  would  Uke  to  share 
with  you  in  hope  tliat  some  modifications 
In  the  provisions  will  be  .seriously  considered 
by  this  Committee. 

Need  for  preater  State  inrolievient  onii 
Federal  fituirwial  resources 

A  truly  effective  child  and  family  services 
program  indeed  must  include  the  active  .<u- 
volvement  of  parents  and  profebslouals,  pub- 
lic and  private  non-profit  agencies,  and  all 
levels  of  government.  An  effective  law  must 
work  towards  the  rationalization  of  the  many 
disparate  and  overlapping  programs  of  child 
care  and  services.  Tlie  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  VS.  Department  of  I,abor  has  listed  at 
least  60  federal  programs  which  contribute 
just  to  the  fimdiug  of  early  childhood  and 
day  care  efforts  throughout  the  nation.  This 
Conunlttee,  above  all.  should  consider  the 
means  by  which  a  firm  system  of  administra- 
tive i^nning  and  oversight  for  all  services 
to  children  and  famUies  can  be  implemented. 

I  am  concerned  that,  for  aU  of  its  laudable 
movement  towards  consoildatloo  of  program- 
matic conflicts  at  the  national  level,  this 
piece  of  legislation  has  neglected  to  provide 
for  greater  coordination  at  the  state  level. 
New  Jersey  will  expend  $26  milUon  of  Title 
XX  funds  foe  child  care  in  FY  '76.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned  we  have  Increased  our  State 
effort  in  this  area  significantly.  We  have  de- 
veloped new  day  care  standards.  We  have 
initiated  a  planning  process  so  that  day  care 
service  ftmds  are  distributed  equitably  to 
those  areas,  communltiea,  towns  and  cities 
who  ar»  in  greatest  need.  We  provide  tech- 
nical support  to  local  programs.  I  fed  strong- 
ly that  the  state  must  be  given  a  greater  role 
in  tlie  distribution  of  the  new  funds  author- 
iiied  by  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 

To  do  otherwise  would  create  two  large 
and  administratively  separate  programs  of 
day  care  delivery.  How  could  we  effectively 
implement  our  i^ans  for  the  use  of  Title  XX 
funds  wben  we  would  have  Mttle  or  no  par- 
ticipation tn  the  dlstrtbtitloa  of  ChM  aod 
Family  Services  monies?  How  could  we  de- 


velop cooperative  and  sriipportlve  cystems  of 
broad  state  programs  in  health,  nutrition 
and  education  if  the  state  agency  which  over- 
sees day  cue  programs  Is  relegated  to  the 
level  of  a  local  prime  sponsor  for  the  pinposes 
of  this  BUI?  These  are  serious  Issues  with 
which  the  Committee  must  deal  if  we  are  all 
seeking  the  best  possible  method  of  child 
services  delivery. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  more  to  co- 
ordinate services  at  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels.  We  cannot  look  with  pride  on 
the  quality  of  day  care  provided  to  our  chil- 
dren. Not  too  long  ago  a  nationwide  study 
by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
found  that  only  lOJi'Tc  of  the  Head  Start 
centers,  83' i  of  the  public  day  care  pro- 
grams, 8.8%  of  the  private  non-profit  day 
care  centers  and  in  of  the  profit  making 
centers  were  ranked  as  superior  In  quality 
of  programs.  Oa  the  otlier  hand,  56.5%  of 
the  Head  Start  programs  were  rated  as  fair 
.  to  poor,  as  were  60.5  i  of  the  public  centers. 
57.4%  of  the  private  non-profit  centers  and 
an  even  worse  84.5  S<>  of  the  proprietary  cen- 
ters. Clearly  ae  owe  more  than  this  to  tiie 
children  of  our  nation. 

Better  technical  and  supportive  services 
must  be  provided  to  day  care  centers,  better 
edticational  training  must  be  found  for  day 
care  personnel,  better  planning  of  programs 
and  facilities  is  nee<led,  and  greater  coordi- 
nation of  all  the  related  supportive  and  ad- 
ministrative services  must  be  accomplished 
if  we  are  to  improve  our  nations  dismal  record 
in  this  area. 

It  is  my  firm  c^inion  that  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  strong  state  Inrolve- 
meiit. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  have  a  significant 
and  continued  impact  on  day  care  needs  the 
authorization  levels  simply  must  be  raised  to 
more  realistic  levels.  Our  Division  of  Youth 
and  Family  Services  estimates  that  Nea- 
Jersey  would  be  entitled  to  about  $14  million 
in  FY  '76  wider  the  authorization  levels  de- 
fined in  the  ChUd  and  Family  Services  Act. 
This  increase  in  funds  would  help  us.  But  $14 
million  is  not  nearly  enough.  Even  though  it 
would  increase  the  total  fluids  used  for  day- 
care in  New  Jersey  by  about  38%,  if  dis- 
tributed evenly  to  those  needing  day  care 
services,  it  would  come  to  aixiut  $16  i>er  chUd 
per  year. 

The  amount  of  funding  avaUable  to  day 
care  must  be  expanded  significantly. 

SPECIFIC     COMMXMTS 

Points  In  Need  of  Further  Consider.ttlon  en 
a.B.  2966  and  S.  625 

I  tielleve  the  foUowing  aspects  of  the  Cliild 
and  Family  Sei-vlces  Act  are  seriously  de- 
ficient and  require  fvirther  consideration: 

1.  I  would  Uke  to  reiterate  that  tmder  ex- 
isting federal  programs,  especially  Title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  state  government 
plays  an  integral  role  in  coordinating  service 
delivery,  identifying  service  needs  and  goals, 
and  enfc»'clng  program  standards.  The  Act,  as 
presently  constructed,  would  sharply  curtaU 
that  role,  requiring  an  additional  set  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  local  ^onsors.  I 
feel  that  this  is  unwise.  To  prevent  dupUca- 
tion  and  gape  in  services  and  to  eiuourage 
overaU  statewide  coordination  I  recommend 
that  states  be  granted  broad  authority  to  plaix 
and  coordinate  child  and  famUy  services.  To 
do  otherwise  would  not  be  congruent  with 
the  intent  of  the  legislation,  which  is  to  in- 
crease the  quality  and  accountability  of  day 
care  programs  at  all  levels.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  I  feel  the  present  legislation  needs  im- 
portant modification. 

2.  Section  506  discusses  the  relationship  of 
the  Act  with  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  soon  to  become  Title  XX,  but  does 
not  clearly  establish  the  tnter-relatlonshlp 
of  the  two  for  programs,  for  example.  Sec- 
tion 50e(b)  of  the  Act  states  that  cfaUd  eara 
services  furnished  through  Title  IV-A  and 
IV-B  of  the  Social  Securti^  Act  ". . .  shall  be 


day  care  services  made  available  under  Title 
I  of  this  . . .  (The  ChUd  and  FamUy  Services) 
Act."  It  is  unclear  whether  the  Intent  of  this 
language  is  to  specify: 

a.  That  uniform  program  standards  rill  be 
applied  to  day  care  services  under  both  Fed- 
eral programs:  or 

b.  That  federal  flnanclal  participation  for 
day  care  services,  currently  avaUable  under 
Titles  XX  and  IV-B  will  be  restricted  to  the 
ChUd  and  FanUly  Services  Act.  In  that  event 
the  flnai'.clng  of  existing  programs,  which  by 
far  exhaust  the  resoiuves  of  the  proposed 
act,  wUl  be  in  Jeopardy.  A  clear  specification 
of  the  relationship  of  these  two  laws  Is 
needed. 

3.  A  special  aspect  of  the  problems  noted 
above  concerns  the  eligibility  criteria  de- 
fined by  the  bUl.  WhUe  I  feel  that  a  goal  of 
universal  day  care  must  be  pwsued,  I  do  not 
anticipate  adequate  funding  to  make  this  a 
reality.  If  this  goal  cannot  be  reached  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  accept  a  second 
goal,  and  that  is  to  provide  these  services  to 
those  who  need  it  most,  who  would  benefit 
from  it  the  most.  The  Title  XX  approach, 
which  links  eligibility  levels  to  median  fam- 
ily income  appears  to  be  the  most  reason- 
able solution  to  a  fair  means  test.  Eligibility 
shotild  be  determined  by  a  sliding  scale 
rather  than  absolute  cutoffs. 

There  have  been  many  proposed  eligibUity 
criteria  offered  in  past  legislation.  These 
range  from  universal  eligibUity  to  those 
standards  found  in  Title  XX  or  Head  Start. 

In  Title  XX  famUies  eligible  for  free  serv- 
ices are  either  tliose  which  faU  below  100 '^ 
of  the  national  median  income  (for  famUy 
of  four  $12,051)  or  80  Sr  of  the  state  median 
income  (for  family  of  four  in  New  Jersey 
$12,179),  whichever  is  lower.  The  secretary 
of  HEW  can  set  fees  below  the  80  o  state 
median.  States  can  also  provide  services  to 
famUies  below  llS'o  established  (for  a  fam- 
Uy of  four  $17,415)  of  the  State  median  in- 
come but  only  if  a  sliding  fee  scale  is  devel- 
oped. 

Head  Start  requires  ninety  percent  of  the 
children  in  each  center  to  come  from  fam- 
ilies whose  income  Is  below  the  federal  pov- 
erty guidelines  established  by  OEO.  TTie  pov- 
erty gtildeline  in  1974  for  a  famUy  of  fonr 
after  taxes  was  $4,370.  The  remaining  10% 
children  can  come  from  families  with  higher 
Incomes.  A  sliding  fee  scale  was  developed 
but  has  not  been  enforced  for  the  10%  above 
the  poverty  line. 

Clearly  this  Committee  must  attempt  to 
make  chUd  care  eUglbUity  requirements 
both  fair  and  consistent  among  the  many 
programs  in  order  that  Incongruent  Income 
tests  be  minimized.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  legislation  under  consideration.  The 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act,  and  the  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  have  dlireiwit 
financial  ellgibtUty  requirements.  If  HJL 
2M6.'S.  636  Is  enacted,  a  famUy  might  have 
to  provide  financial  ellgibOity  two  tbnes  to 
two  different  agencies  to  receive  the  needed 
range  of  services.  For  example,  under  the 
BLS  eligibUity  standard  a  famUy  of  fonr 
with  an  Income  below  $8,118  would  be  eli- 
gible while  under  the  proposed  Title  XX 
standard  a  family  of  four  with  an  Inooine 
below  $ia,051  without  a  fee,  or  $17,874  with  a 
fee  would  be  eligible.  This  is  ao  way  to  pro- 
mote coordination  or  administrative  sim- 
pllelty. 

4.  Recognizing  the  great  need  we  have  In 
New  Jersey  for  children's  and  family  serv«  ~s 
I  again  question  the  adequacy  of  the  fund- 
ing authorizations.  New  Jersey  will  receive 
about  $14  million  in  federal  funds  in  1976 
under  the  Act.  While  these  funds  would  pro- 
vide substantia]  new  resoin-ces,  we  estimate 
that  they  would  meet  lees  than  8%  of  Neir 
Jersey's  potential  child  care  need.  Tbeee 
ftmds  wouM  only  meet  about  three  quartern 
of  the  Mentlfled  need  for  nine  of  New  Jer- 
sey's munlctpalitles  which  were  recently  stir- 
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veyed.  New  Jersey  has  567  municipalities. 
The  inadequacy  of  this  funding  is  obvious. 
In  addition  to  the  above  comments  there 
i>i-e  also  other  aspects  of  the  legislation  which 
ure  unclear  to  me,  which  I  feel  require  fur- 
>  U«r  analysis  or  revision,  or  possibly  deletion. 
I  list  tliese  less  important  issues  for  consid- 
eiaf lou  by  the  Committee. 

1.  Sec.  3(a)  provides  $150  million  in  the 
tlrst  year  and  $200  million  in  the  second  year 
i.u  be  bet  aside  for  training,  technical  assist- 
ance and  planning.  I  would  suggest  that 
some  states  have  progre.ssed  more  than  others 
iu  the  development  of  day  care  services  and 
that  these  states  l)e  allowed  the  option  of 
using  the^ie  moneys  ah  presently  stated  iu 
the  bill,  or  using  the  money  for  program 
operation. 

2.  Section  4  of  tlie  Act  provides  that  funds 
be  appropriated  annually  with  appropria- 
tious  being  made  the  fiscal  year  preceedlng 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  will  be 
available  for  obligation.  We  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  consider  advance  funding  for  two 
or  three  years  with  close  annual  review  of 
those  funds.  This  would  facilitate  advj^nce 
planning  by  prime  sponsors. 

3.  While  we  applaud  the  range  of  6ei'vioes 
eligible  for  funding,  we  believe  that  a  num- 
ber of  important  services  have  not  been 
enumerated  in  the  present  legislation.  We 
believe  child  advocacy,  comprehensive  emer- 
gency services  such  as  drop-in  day  care  and 
emergency  shelter  cure,  and  transportation 
programs  should  be  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  Act.  I  suggest  that  "protective 
servicer"  l>e  added  to  the  list  of  services 
provided  imder  Section  102(b)  of  this  Act. 

4.  H.R.  2966  S.  626  in  its  findings  and  pur- 
pose assert.s  the  importance  of  providing 
services  to  families  at  all  income  levels.  To 
Implement  this  goal  we  believe  HJH.  2966 
should  provide,  as  Us  companion  S.  626  does, 
for  a  .sliding  fee  scale  for  those  families  who 
do  not  fjiutlify  under  the  financial  eligibiiliy 
criterlfl. 

5.  Section  10;?  of  H.R.  2966/S.  626  dis- 
rubses  tlie  formula  for  allocation  of  funds. 
We  are  concerned  that  adequate  data  does 
not  exist  to  generate  reliable  estimates  given 
the  variables  in  the  allocation  formula. 

6.  H.R.  2966  Sec.  103(a)(2)  identifies  sec- 
tion 3c  in  dlRcnnsing  formulas  for  state  allo- 
cation but  there  is  no  section  3c  iu  the  legis- 
lation. 

7.  Section  103A  of  the  Act  calls  for  periodic  ' 
reapportionment  of  funds  if  states  do  not 
use  tlieir  yearly  allotment.  It  is  not  clear  if 

'  the  reapportioiunent  of  funds  alters  the  per« 
manent  allotment  to  a  state  or  simply  real- 
locates funds  for  a  single  year. 

8.  Section  111(b)  commits  the  Federal 
financial  participation  to  100%,  90%,  80% 
for  th»  first  three  years  of  operation  and 
80%  FFP  thereafter.  Z  beUeve  that  local 
matching  funds  could  be  more  easily  found 
ftDd  more  commimitles  Involved  in  the  trans- 
fer of  services  to  this  program  if  the  match- 
ing ratios  were  90-90-90.  The  contmuing  end 
of  the  year  crisis  found  iu  most  local  day 
care  programs  would  be  avoided.  This  would 
provide  the  basis  for  better  local  and  state 
planning  and  program  development. 

9.  New  Jersey  has  in  the  past  experienced 
difficulty  under  Title  IV-A  regulations  in 
Mcuring  permission  to  uae  public  In-klnd 
contributions  as  a  part  of  the  local  match. 
We  read  Section  lll(c)  of  the  Act  to  allow 
the  use  of  public  and  private  In-Und  con- 
tributions, but  believe  a  clarifying  statement 
asserting  this  principle  is  needed  iu  the 
legislation. 

Is  there  any  limitation  on  in-klnd  costs 
other  than  fees  for  services?  Does  it  refer  to 
value  of  buildings  or  salaries?  What  kind  of 
cost  accoimting  system  is  foreseen?  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  the  point,  but  you  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  problem  of  defining  what 
are  iu  fact  In-klnd  contribution*.  We  would 
allow  for  the  widest  possible  definition  of 
this  term. 


10.  I  believe  reports  cited  in  Sections  203 
and  205B  of  the  Act  should  bq  available  to 
the  public. 

11.  Under  Title  V,  Section  50: 
clear  whether  "programs",  as 
also  be  funded  in  clinics.  Agai 
tion  should  specifically  allow 
possible  definition  of  "child  ca 
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Senator  Mondale,   Senator 
gtei^sman  Brademas  and  membefs 
committees.  I  am  deeply 
opportunity  to  appear  before  >t>u 
ment  on  what  I  consider  to 
legislation  of  great  significance 
I  am  John  Himelrlclc,  and  I 
Director  of  the  West  Virginia 
Council  for  Child  Developmen 
the  Office  of  the  Governor.  I 
President    of    tlie    National 
State  Directors  of  Child  Dev 

The  credibility  of  my  remark! 
largely  from  my  experiences  in 
a  comprehensive  child  developn 
in    West    Virginia    under    the 
Council  and  from  my  associatifcn 
with  other  state  directors  of  ciild 
ment    in     the    National     Stn 
Association. 

At  the  outset  I  would  lil;e 
thnnks  to  each  of  you  who  hav 
of  the  continttlng  effort  over 
years  or  so  to  develop  ai^d 
legislation  in  the  area  of  clilK 
services.   Your  perseverance  in 
inertia,  ve.sted   interests  and 
position  has  been  nothing  shci-t 
You  have  not  only  my  thanks 
preciatlon   and   support   of 
she  re  your  concern  for  chlldre  i 

It  Is  my  pvtrpose  to  offer  som  ! 
for  yojir  consideration  which 
llect  the  view  of  those  who  are 
the   responsibility   of   deveIopi|ig 
plementing   statewide   delivery 
comprehensive    services    for 
fRtnilies. 

More  specifically,  I  would  li 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  ew;en|lal 
of  an  ideal   delivery  system, 
exl.'-'^lng   conditions  which 
the  attainment  of  such  an 
.><ystem,  and  then  propose  for  yfur 
ation  what  we  believe  offers 
tion  to  overcoming  these 

I  suppose  few  would 
statement  that  quality  is  an 
ment  in  any  service  which  is 
tax  dollars.  While  we  may  difi«r 
dividual   notions   about  what 
quality — we  all  want  it. 

Because   we   are   face   to 
knov.-ledge  that  our  resources 
we  mtist  demand  a  deliverj' 
characterized  by  efficiency,  oni 
)iates  costly  overlapping  and 
services. 

An  ideal  delivery  system 
capable  of  providing  a  broad 
ices  which  address  themselve 
needs  of  children   and   famill  i9. 
words,  it  shotild  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  educate  children  if 
htmgry  and  unhealthy  or  to  fee< 
but  neglect  their  minds 

In  the  same  way,  we  cannot 
liuue  to  meet  the  needs  of  som 
dreu  while  others  go  unattend^ 
higher  Incomes,  remote 
or  other  factors  unrelated  to 
essential   element    then    Is 
services. 

Flexibility  of  services  and 
through  which  tliose  services 
is  demanded  if  we  beUeve  what 
saying  about  the  uniqueness  c 
and  parent.  If  indeed  they  are 
cannot  all  be  served  in  the 
with  tlip  same  services. 
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The   final    essential   element 
mention    is   continuity   of 
services  are   provided  for  short 
time  only  to  be  withdrawn 
manent  fimdiug  basis  is 
are   adversely   affected.   It  is 
to  parents  and  children  to 
expectation!!,  provide  services  to 
period  of  time  and  then  allow 
to  lapse  because  no  contintiing 
been  made  for  their  maintenance, 
tent,  cynicism  and  mistrust  of 
is  often  the  result,  to  say  nothmg 
tual  disruption  to  family  life 
developmental  processes  of 

I  have  suggested  that  a 
nervlce.s    to    children    and 
possess   tlie   essential   elements 
efficiency,    comprehensiveness, 
flexibility  and  continuity.  I  am 
you  will  agree. 

But  these  conditions  do  not 
current  delivery  systems.  To  th« 
our  systems  are  all  too  often  poor 
and  inetiicient.  We  are  not 
needs  of  all  of  our  children  in  an; 
a  consistent  and  dependable  way. 

What  then  are  the  conditions 
to   inhibit   us  from   meeting   the 
cliilflrcJi  and  families? 

Tiie  deterrent  to  better  servicet 
queutly  mentioned  is  money, 
no  doubt  chat  a  greater  share 
resources  of  our  nation  need  to  be 
into  services  for  young  children 
bv  some  stroke  of  magic  we  wen 
given  all  the  money  we  think  we 
problems  would  not  disappear, 
deterrents  we  now  have  would 
us,  and  many  of  the  needs  of 
their  families  would  remain 

I  need  not  lecture  you  on  the 
lion  of  services  among  the 
state  and  local  agencies  and 
organization.^,  both  ptibllc  and 
task  of  penetrating  this  maze  aiic 
a  single  desired  service  is  difficult 
formed  and  experienced 
next  to  impossible  for  the 
with  a  child  with  multiple 
far  too  many  cases,  the  poor  and 
simply  never  obtain  the  services 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  services 
hopelessly  fragmented  among  a 
of  bodies,  and  ways  must  be  foum  1 
such   services   from   where   they 
focus  them  upon  the  needs  of  the 
child  or  family. 

Another  characteristic  of  many 
livery  systems  currently  being 
proposed  is  that  they  are  designee 
singular  rather  than  multiple 
livery  systems  set  up  within 
local  agencies  or  by  narrow  . 
and  private  groups,  by  and  large 
those  services  in  which  the 
particular  agency  or  group' have 
training  or  services  which  fit  th( 
tively  narrow  purpose  of  the 
must  t>e  found  to  develop 
which  are  designed  to  provide  a 
prehensive  set  of  services  to 
pie  needs    of    young    children 
families. 

A  third  glarhig  weakness  of 
efforts  can  be  seen  In  the  fact 
are  spotty  rather  than  universal 
casioued  in  part,  but  only  in  par  , 
of  funds.  Other  factors 
problem. 

Geographic   areas  or  localities 
greatest  concentration  of 
provide  more  services  for  their 
other  remote  or  impoverlsbed 
neglected.  Categorical  programs 
ices  to  certain  economic,  ethnic 
category  groups  to  the  exclustoc 
with  equally  pressing  needs, 
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children  and  families  are  not  related  to 
economics,  geography  or  ethnic  baclcground. 
Finally,  our  delivery  systems  often  fail  be- 
r.iuise  they  l-tck  stability  and  continuity. 
Tlie  best  delivery  system  one  can  conceive 
Is  f»f  no  value  tomorrow  if  the  basis  on  which 
It  is  built  disappears  today.  Delivery  .systems 
i.hich  depend  for  their  existence  on  funding 
v.liich  is  temporary,  short  term  or  unstable 
liinnot  assure  continuing  services. 

The  same  can  he  said  for  delivery  systems 
■liich  are  set  up  without  benefit  of  sup- 
porting legislation  or  otlier  appropriate  sanc- 
iion  to  underglrd  them  and  provide  stability 
and  continuity. 

Tills  brings  me  to  what  we  believe  offers 
the  best  solution  for  overcoming  what  I 
have  called  "mhibiting  factoi.<>  to  an  ideal 
delivery  system." 

I  believe  there  is  undlsputable  e"idenfe  to. 
suggest  that  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
in  particular  during  the  past  five,  signiflcaiu 
strides  have  been  made  by  states  iu  improv- 
ing their  ability  to  effectively  deliver  services 
to  young  children  and  their  families. 

During  this  period  eighteen  states  have 
established  some  form  of  state  orSce  for  chil- 
dren with  statewide  plannini^,  development 
and  coordination  responsibilities.  Some 
twenty  other  states  are  moving,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  In  this  direction.  Leg- 
islation has  been  passed  i!i  a  niunber  ot 
states  creatmg  offices  of  chi'.d  development  a.s 
statutory  bodies,  and  legislation  is  peitd- 
ing  in  a  number  of  other  slates. 

A  number  of  forces  have  been  at  work  in 
thin  movement,  and  I  will  mention  a  few  to 
support  my  thesis.  Tlie  Education  Commis- 
sio)i  of  the  States  Early  Childhood  Task  Force 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  Iu  its 
enipliasls  on  assistiu;;  the  .'-tates  in  their 
e.forts  to  plan,  develop  and  coordinate  chll- 
dre t  ftnd  family  services.  The  Tusk  force  i\as 
provided  valuable  leadership,  ."iupoort  and 
technical  assistance  to  states  in  their  ef- 
■  forts  to  establish  oflices  for  chiTdren.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has, 
through  leadership  and  funding  etfoits,  en- 
abled the  thirteen  member  states  which 
comprise  it  to  establish  comprehen.'dve  child 
development  programs  under  the  vmbrella 
of  state  interagency  coordinating'  bodies. 
Tlie  Increase  In  quality  comprehensi\'e  serv- 
ices is  v/ell  documented  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  notiilng  more  then  to  tell  yoti 
about  what  the  ARC  has  meant  to  early  edu- 
ca'-.iou  and  child  development  in  West  Vir- 
i;inja,  but  time  will  not  allow.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  each  of  the  thirteen  Appalachian 
states  has  significantly  improved  its  capacity 
to  deliver  services  to  children  and  families 
ill  the  past  five  years. 

In  addition  to  national  or  regional  groups 
providing  stimulus,  a  number  of  states  have 
heen  moving  on  their  own  in  this  direction 
as  well.  The  Office  of  Child  Development  has 
recently  awarded  grants  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
states  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
state  efforts  to  increase  their  capacity  to  plan, 
develop  and  coordinate  state  programs  for 
rhlldien  and  families.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  OCD,  sensing  this  movement  In  states, 
has  underway  at  tbe  present  time  a  study  to 
determine  more  precisely  Just  how  far  states 
have  advanced  in  their  capacity  to  operate 
pro[;rams  for  children  and  families  from  the 
state  level.  This  study  by  Kirschner  Associ- 
ates r-hould  provide  OCD  with  some  very  use- 
ful data  on  exactly  where  each  state  stands 
ill  terms  of  i+s  service  delivery  capacity. 

Put  very  simply,  I  am  suggesting  to  you 

'lint  since  the  original  child  development  bill 

H  as  vetoed  in  1971 ,  a  large  number  of  states 

'lave  developed  rather  sophisticated  deliverv 

.'.stems  for  children's  services. 

If.  Indeed,  my  thesis  Is  true,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  pass  legislation  which  falls  to 
recognize  this  Increased  capacity  at  the  state 
level.  Bypassing  the  states  and  Ignoring  the 
systems  they  now  have  for  planning,  devel- 
<'Pi*V;;  and  operating  programs  for  children 


and  families  in  a  coordinated,  efficient  and 
effective  way  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake. 

Other  federal  programs.  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  tho  National  Health 
Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act,  to 
name  Just  two,  recognize  the  need  for  state- 
wld"  structures  to  maximize  planning  and 
coordination  functions.  It  wovild  appear  to 
be  a  step  backward  If  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  were  to  be  enacted  Iu  a  form 
which  would  bypass  the  states. 

I  vould  conclude  this  .sto-emetU  wirli  thrri- 
.suggestions. 

First,  the  inhibitors  to  ideal  delivery  sys- 
tems— fragmented,  narrow,  spotty  and  tin- 
dependable  services — can  best  fce  overcome 
by  a  statewide  delivery  system,  underglrded 
by  legislation  which  can  provide  coordl- 
ntt-ed.  comprehensive,  continuing  .services  to 
all  children  and  their  families  who  need 
them. 

Secondly.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
Secretary  to  identify  those  states  which  now 
have  such  a  capacity.  It  would  certainly  be 
easier  to  do  this  than  to  mnke  a  Judgment 
lietween  two  competing  local  prime  spori- 
sors. 

And  finriUy.  I  feel  that  t'ae  approprialo  sac- 
tlons  of  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act 
should  be  rewritten  to  assure  that  the  In- 
creasing capacity  of  the  .states  to  design  ef- 
fective delivery  systen:s  be  recognised  and 
iiTllized. 

Thoi-e  states  that  now  have  full\  developed 
delivery  systems  should  be  immediately  rec- 
ognl'-:ed  as  prime  sponsors  and  charged  with 
the  tivsk  of  implementing  the  Child  ir.id 
Fiunily  Services  Act  upon  passage. 

Sufii  states  can  provide  the  overall  plau- 
n!i>)^  and  coordination  necessary  to  deliver 
duplication  of  services  among  state  agen- 
cies, provide  comprehensU  e  services  aimed 
at  the  total  needs  of  children,  plan  for  tlie 
needs  of  all  rather  tlian  .some  chlldm.  and 
through  increased  state  participation  de- 
velop stability  and  dependublllty  in  provid- 
ing services. 

At  the  same  time,  the  essential  featiu-js 
whicli  this  bill  contains — local  options,  pa- 
rental Involvement,  strengthening  the  role 
of  the  family,  and  a  broad  range  of  services — 
all  these  can  be  pre.served  and  encouraged. 

No  program  option,  no  private  or  public 
group  or  agency  Is  automatically  excluded 
when  states  are  designated  as  prime  spon- 
sors. If,  however,  local  groups  are  designated 
as  prime  sponsors,  the  all-imiwrtant  element 
of  statewide  planning  and  coordination  is 
sorely  crippled.  If  not  totally  destroyed.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  lose  that 
highly  desirable  capacity. 

in  those  states  where  there  is  an  emerging 
delivery  system,  the  bill  should  provide  for 
technical  assistance  and  support  to  Improve 
or  complete  the  system. 

Only  in  those  states  where  a  delivery  sys- 
tem does  not  exist  and  there  is  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  stat«  to  develop  one,  should 
the  move  be  to  local  prime  sponsors. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  thank  you  for 
the  efforts  you  have  put  Into  this  legisla- 
tion and  complement  you  on  its  quality. 
And  again,  I  would  respectfully  urge  you  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  role  of  the  sta*e  as 
prime  sponsor  in  its  Implementation. 

Remarks  by  The  Honorable  Arch  Mookf, 
Jr.,  Oovlrnor,  West  Virginia 
For  the  past  six  and  one-half  years,  I  have 
served  as  Governor  of  West  Virgmla.  Diariiig 
that  period  a  significant  part  of  my  time  has 
been  spent  in  develc^ing  early  childhood  pro- 
grams. The  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 
We  now  have  a  statewide  kindergarten  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  preschool  experience 
for  every  five-year-old  child  In  the  state 
whose  parents  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
It.  In  addition  to  the  kindergarten  program. 
I  have  established,  by  executive  order.  ITie 


Governor's  Interagency  Council  for  Child  De- 
velopment Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Interagency  CoimcU, 
simply  stated,  is  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  which  existed  in  the  area  of  children's 
services.  This  chaos  was  the  result  of  the 
fragmentation  of  children's  services  among 
several  state  agencies.  Quite  frankly,  it  is  my 
impression  that  this  condtion  is  widespread 
across  the  50  states.  We  have  made  progress 
In  bringing  about  a  degree  of  coordination  of 
children's  services  In  West  Vir/inia.  A  num- 
ber of  states  have  patterned  thi-ir  enorts  after 
aiy  Interiigen;  y  model. 

The  experiences  which  children  hove  dur- 
ing their  earliest  years  have  a  prototmd  ef- 
fect upon  their  development  in  later  life. 
The  questions  of  what  -specific  kinds  of  treat- 
ment, in  what  degrees,  at  exactly  what  ages, 
will  produce  precLsely  what  results  in  young 
children  are  best  left  to  the  professionals. 

The  track  lecord  cf  the  experts  is,  however. 
less  than  com.mendable  in  terms  of  agreemg 
among  themselves  on  the.se  finer  points.  That 
is  not  all  bad,  I  suppose.  It  has  certainly  pro- 
vided us  with  a  host  of  alternative  programs. 

The  needs  of  cliildren  during  these  earl'- 
years  are  not  being  adequately  met.  We  need 
to  allocate  more  of  our  resources  and  efforts 
to  these  years.  One  simply  cannot  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  friendly  smiles  of  far  too  many 
of  our  children  sre  marred  bv  unsightly  and 
unhe-ilthy  cavities.  Neither  con  we  deny  the 
fact  that  we  ha'  e  far  too  many  abused  ch'l- 
dren.  slow  learners  and  .socially  maladjusted 
teenagers,  all  the  products  of  neglected  early 
years. 

It  Is  my  firm  lielief  that  tiiere  exists  wlthm 
the  individual  .state  agencies  which  make  up 
state  governments,  a  pool  of  highly  trained 
and  dedicated  people,  liiose  people  can  pro- 
vide tlie  leadership  and  expertise  necessarv 
to  design  delivery  systems  capable  of  provid- 
ing the  essential  senlces  our  voting  children 
need.  The  personnel  who  make  uo  the  local 
units  of  the.se  state  governments,  coupled 
with  the  thousands  of  uoueovernmeutal 
agencies,  orpanizatlons.  practitioners  and 
concerned  citizens,  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  nrovlde  the  services  which  children  need. 

We  have  the  financial  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  children.  No  one  is  more 
aware  of  the  problem  of  finding  dollars  to 
provide  services  than  a  chief  executive.  I  am 
convinced  that  by  wise  and  prudent  man- 
agement and  with  careful  planning,  the  task 
is  not  beyond  us. 

If  I  am  correct  that  what  happens  to  chil- 
dren during  the  earliest  years  of  their  lives 
is  important,  that  we  have  the  ability  and 
financial  resources  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices to  young  children,  yet  their  needs  are 
not  being  adequately  met,  the  logical  ques- 
tion arises — why  is  this  true? 

Tlie  urge  to  provide  a  simplistic  answer 
to  this  question  seems  to  have  overpowered 
a  vast  number  of  the  advocates  of  children's 
needs.  A  virtual  flood  of  solutions  is  being 
offered  on  every  hand.  Some  would  have  us 
believe  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  educate  par- 
ents properly  and  our  child  care  problems 
wUl  be  solved.  Others  suggest  that  assign- 
ing the  exclusive  responsibility  for  all  chil- 
dren's services  to  a  single  agency,  such  as 
education,  is  the  simple  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Still  others  would  have  us  beUeve  that 
the  answer  lies  in  the  kind  of  program  we 
provide  for  children.  Thus,  we  have  the  tug 
of  war  between  the  advocates  of  "structured" 
vs.  "non-structured"  programs,  "traditional" 
vs.  "innovative"  approaches  and  "cognitive" 
vs.  "developmental "  methods  of  working  with 
children. 

Others  appear  to  have  tunnel  vision  when 
it  comes  to  viewing  the  broad  range  of  chil- 
dren's needs.  Thus,  we  have  a  powerfiU  lobby 
in  this  country  that  appears  to  see  day  care 
as  the  solution  to  all  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren. Others  see  earlier  academic  training  as 
the  solution. 
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We  nod  ounelves  in  WttX  Viiffaim  wag- 
ing a  const&nt  battle  wltb  edueatom  te  keep 
them  from  taming  kiiMtegartcn  aaparienoes 
into  "watered  down"  flnt  grades,  and  I  know 
tiiat  other  itates  are  tiavlng  gUnUar  prob- 
lems. Still  otbers  appear  to  coneem  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  witb  the  aodal  de- 
velopment of  the  chUd  and  seem  content  to 
it;noie  his  physical  and  Intellectual  needs. 

I  am  suggiestlng  to  you  that  the  ehUdien's 
aer  vices  scene  Is  confused.  It  is  confused  lor 
It  number  of  reasons. 

It  is  confused  in  part  because  tUe  needs 
arc  great,  the  resources  scattered  and  the 
cries  for  help  are  urgent. 

It  is  confused  because  practitioners  tend 
to  oversell  their  products  as  panaceas  rather 
than  good  practices  for  certain  children. 

It  is  confused  because  of  the  vastness  of 
Its  goal— the  goal  of  meeUng  the  needs  of 
aU  young  chUdren  and  their  families.  No  en- 
terprise of  this  magnitude  can  be  engineered 
»nd  executed  f  x«p  the  national  level  through 
hundreds  of  caClgorlcal  programs  and  thou- 
wnds  of  direct  and  totaUy  uncoordinated 
grants. 

It  Is  confused  because  a  battle  is  brewing 
for  the  control  of  cbUdren's  Gerrlces.  In  my 
»iew  It  Is  unrealisUc  to  beUeve  that  those 
who  are  seeking  control  will  not  throw  some 
dust  into  the  air  to  further  confuse  the 
picture. 

Finally,  it  is  confused  because  the  piacti- 
tloners  have  faUed  to  define  their  terms  and 
elearly  delineate  the  issues.  The  opening  vol- 
leys have  ahready  been  fired  In  the  coming 
struggle  for  exclusive  control  of  "chUdren's 
services."  But  what  does  "children's  services" 
mean?  AU  too  often  those  who  are  making 
the  loudest  noises  about  the  control  of  chU- 
drena  services  are  neither  prepared  nor 
equipped  to  deliver  the  broad  range  of  cerv- 
ices that  children  need. 

No  single  state  agency  or  private  concern 
Is  capable  of  meeting  the  medical,  social, 
educational  and  developmental  needs  of  all 
children  and  their  families.  No  sin^e  state 
agency  has  the  equipment.  facUlUea  or  prop- 
erly trained  personnel  to  provide  for  the 
multiple  needs  of  expectant  motben.  new- 
born Infants,  toddlers,  nursery  acbool  and 
kindergarten  age  children.  Yet  aU  of  these 
a»  young  chUdreu.  and  aU  need  children's 
services. 

The  social  service  agencies  in  the  60  states 
of  this  union  are  equipped,  by  virture  of 
highly  trained  personnel  and  decades  of  ex- 
perience, to  provide  the  social  services  that 
children  and  famlUes  need.  But  they  employ 
lew  highly  qualified  teachers  I  The  educa- 
tion agencies  in  those  same  60  states  have  a 
comer  on  good  teachers.  But  they  employ 
few  social  workers  I  The  same  Is  true  In  every 
agency.  Each  is  equipped  to  provide  certain 
kinds  of  services  to  children.  They  need  to  be 
about  that  task. 

TradltionaUy  in  chUdren's  services  each 
agency  or  organization  has  been  "doing  its 
own  thing."  The  Ingredient  which  has  been 
missing  is  the  role  of  the  state. 

The  capabUlty  for  providing  the  broad 
range  of  cervices  needed  by  young  children  is 
■nattered  throughout  several  agencies  and 
private  groups.  However.  I  find  no  logical 
reason  why  those  agencies  and  groups  should 
operate  in  isolation  from  one  another.  They 
have  done  so  in  the  past,  aud  the  results 
have  been  a  nightmare  of  fragmented  serv- 
ices. overlsKiing  programs  and  wide  gaps  In 
the  proviaiou  of  essential  services. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant movement  among  the  states  to  rem- 
edy this  deplorable  slttiatlon.  No  less  t*vf»^  is 
states  have  established  some  vtnd  of  state- 
wide coordinating  "">^>'°»"°"i  for  children's 
services,  and  a  number  of  other  states  axe 
moving  In  that  direction. 

Ho  single  organizational  pattern  for  these 
offices  has  emerged  as  predominant.  However, 
there  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  func- 
tion they  aie  set  up  to  perform.  By  and  large 
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their  primary  purpose  Is  to  _ 
planning  and  deUvery  of  service  s 

The  necessity  for  state  level 
seen  when  one  reflects  back 

of  voluntary  efforts  among 

Joint  planning  and  coordinate 
services.  State  agencies  are 
sion&Ia  who  ai-e  trained  in  l^ 
and  experienced  in  the  art  of 
Coordination  is  often   a 
Apart  from  legislative  or  -„. 
significant  coordination  is  not 

I  have  taken  such  executive 
Virginia  in  the  establishment 
order,  of  the  Interagency  Coui^iH 
I>evelopmeut  Services.  The  ch 
tlie  lour  major  state  agencies 
sen-ices  to  young  children  aud 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  three 

port  agencies,  sit  on  the , 

which  I  chair.  A  statewide  plan  _. 
comprehensive  services  to  chlldi ; 
6  year.-!  of  age  aud  their  families 
veloped.    The    responsibility 
planning  and  coordination  of  _ 
services  rests  with  the  Interage 
We  have  made  significant  progre 
lug  federal  dollars  for  chUdren.s 
would    not   otherwise    have    beju 
to  us. 

Through     the    Interagency 
proach.  we  have  maintained  the 
each    agency.    At    the    Kime    ti 
brought  about  coordinated  plan- 
programs  and  Joint  partlcipatloi 
in  progranjs  fcr  childieu  with 
Such  needs,  of  course,  are  best 
the  Joint  application  of  skills 
existing  iu  several  different  age.-,; 

Regional  boards  tliat  duplicai  e 
Interagency  CouncU  in  member 
ifiter  programs  at  the  local  level, 
iug  coordinated  service  delivery  ' 
level. 

I  submit  that  every  slate  mui-  j 
tion  to  the  problem  of  fragment*  i 
services.  They  will  not  be  brouj  h, 
Into  a  comprehensive,  coordinat-  d 
federal  action.  The  task  is  too 
needs  too  diverse  and  the 
pendence  of  the  sUtes  in  ...,v^ 
own  policies  and  programs  too 

Significant  coordination  will 
a  voluntary  basis.  The  "turf  , 
been  going  on  too  long  and  are 
be  overcome  without  strong 
state.  ^ 

The  obvious  choice  to  bring  , 
chaos  l3  strong  state  leadership  „ 
of  coordinating  chUdren's  senrlc€  i 
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Testimony  op  Mr.  David  T. 
Mr.  Chairmen  and  distinguishid 
of  the  Committees.  I  am  David 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
sources  for  the  state  of  North 
your  kind  invitation.  I  am  here 
sentlng  the  Southeast  Institute 
Resource  Development,  Inc.,  in 
President   of   that   organization 
on   the   ChUd  aud  Family 
1975. 

The  Southeast  Institute  for 
soiurce  Development  Is  a  non-i 
tlon  with  representation  from 
Georgia,     Florida,     North     Caiv,, 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama.  The  purpose  of  tl- 
13  to  improve  the  overall  planulnj 
agement  of  Human  Resources 
provision  of  a  forum  for  the 
change  of  Information,  Jotat 
common   problems,   and    the 
and  resoliition  of  other  issues 
lems  Impacting  upon  human  ... 
agement  and  delivery.  The  Board  > 
for  the  Institute  is  composed  of 
of   the   Departments    of   Human 
and  comparable  human  resoxirce 
the  states  In  this  region.  Before 
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the  issues  involved  In  the  bill,  I 
to  provide  some  background  Info, 
the  development  of  these  recenti] 
state  hunmn  resource  agencies. 
The  proliferation  of  federal 
programs  during  the  decade  of  ._ 
an  unplanned,  unorganized  effor 
in  a  fragmented,  often  competltiv 
between  Federal  Agencies,  state 
governments  and  the  private  _., 
ing  the  human  services  needs  of 
This  .situation  presented  tr< 
istrative  and  programmatic 

aud  local  levels  and  led  e 

federal  initiatives  in  the  late 
at   bringing    some    coherence, 
and  control  into  being.  The  new 
is  the  latest  effort,  within  an 
mental    relations    context,    to 
order  among  the  myriad  of 
programs.    The    General    Revena  i 
concept  recognizes  that  state  and 
emmcnts  need  fiexibUity  in  the 
and  utilization  of  funds  to  meet 
rather  than  new  programs  en 
expanded  grant-in-aid  system.  ... 
tantly,  the  trend  towards  transfer 
the  policy  and  management  resr: 
state  and  local  governments  is  a 
iji  this  new  approach. 

With  the  increase  In  govemmen  ;al 
ing   (Federal.  State  and  Local) 
resource  efforts  and  with  the  ac_ 
delegation  of  greater  re.sponsibUit  r 
gram  delivery  to  state  and  local 
come  the  need  for  more 

agement   of    resources    and 

machiuery.  Some  progress  has  beei  i 
the  federal  level  with  programs  su<Ji 
eral  Revenue  Sharing  and  Title 
Social    Security    Act.    The    prop. 
Services  Act  la  another  desirable 
aimed  at  removing  federal 
program  administration  to  assist  ^ 
local  governments  In  developing  thi 
capacities   for   managing    increasep 
service  responsibUity.  At  the  state 
response  to  this  need  for  better 
ment  has  appeared  in  the  form  cf 
cles  such   as   Departments   of 
sources,    state-wide    policy    and 
councUa  and  others.  Regardless  of 
ture,  however,  the  goals  of  these 

cies    and    activities    are    the    

proved  management,  more  effectiv  » 
and  increased  Belf-eufficiency  for 
recipients. 

Four  states  within  the  Southeast 
Kentucky,  Florida  and  North 
legislatively     established 
Human  Resources,  One,  South  . 
state-wide  policy  and  planning 
health   and  social   services.   The 
states,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
are   investigating  posslbUities  of 
proaches  to  better  Human 
agement. 

The  facts  show  that  a  Human 
•system  concept  ha.3  been  employe  1 
working.    Obviottsly   there   are 
particularly   within   the   complex 
ment  in   which   we   are   working, 
statistics  are  beginning  to  show 
lems  of  duplication,  overlap  and 
name  a  few)    are  declining,  and 
provements  in  service  deUvery  are 
a  result  of  states'  efforts  to  cons 
tegrate,  and  coordinate  a  variety  „ 
services.  In  light  of  the  foregoing 
lleve  that  any  new  federal  legi^tic 
recognize  the  increased  capacities 
governments  to  provide  state-wkle 
and     management     of     human 
programs. 

The  Southeastern  Institute ^ 

strongly  supports  the  need  for  and 
ages  the  development  of  a  compi 
cfaUd  and  family  services  program 
that  proposed  in  8.  «2e  and  H.B. 
main  reservation  wltti  the  bins, 
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that  the  concept  of  Implementation  bypasses 
the  existing  service  delivery  mechanism 
within  each  state.  A  comprehensive  child 
and  family  services  program  should  fully 
aitilize  and  strengthen  the  existing  delivery 
mechanism  of  Title  IV-B  and  the  new  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Governor 
of  each  state  should  have  the  option  of  des- 
ignating the  same  agency  for  administration 
of  a  chUd  and  family  services  program  that 
adlnUilsters  Titles  IV-B  and  XX.  The  Title 
IV-B  and  XX  agencies  are  already  delivering, 
directly  or  through  contractual  agreements, 
services  authorized  by  H.R.  2966  and  S.  626. 
Utilization  of  a  prime  sponsor  mechanism 
woiUd  be  more  costly,  less  equitable  and 
wotUd  hinder  recent  attempts  by  states  In 
our  region  to  provide  comprehensive  and 
effective  human  service  deUvery.  Governors 
should  be  given  the  axithority  to  designate 
the  administration  of  funds  and  programs 
under  this  Act  to  that  State  Department  or 
Agency  already  administering  the  state's 
other  chUdren's  services  programs.  The  ac- 
tual delivery  of  services  at  the  local  le\el 
should  be  possible  through  a  vast  array  of 
agencies,  whether  public,  private  iioii-proflt, 
or  for  profit. 

We  believe  that  a  prime  sponsor  delivery 
.system  at  this  stage  in  the  development  ol 
a  comprehensive  human  service  delivery 
system  could  produce  more  problems  than 
it  is  designed  to  alleviate. 

Effective  allocation  of  resources  at  the 
state  and  district/local  level  to  meet  in- 
dividual community  needs  v.'ould  be  more 
complex,  the  chance  of  duplication  of  effort 
or  Inequitable  availability  of  services  would 
Increase.  The  need,  however,  to  be  more  per- 
ceptive of  and  responsive  to  local  needs  is 
recognized.  This  is  being  increasingly  met, 
particularly  as  we  move  to  implement  Title 
XX  in  all  states. 

The  designated  state  agency  sljould  develop 
a  state  plan  based  upon  the  planning  proc- 
ess required  by  lltle  XX.  The  Title  XX  plan- 
ning process  requires  that  steps  be  taken  to 
assure  that  needs  of  all  residents  in  aU  geo- 
graphic areas  in  the  state  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  development  of  the  plan. 

The  utUizatlon  of  this  process  would  insure 
appropriate  coordination  throitghout  the 
state  among  these  two  programs  in  resource 
allocation  and  program  design.  The  state 
plan  shoiUd  be  approved  by  a  statewide  Child 
and  FamUy  Services  Advisory  CouncU  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  district/re- 
gional Child  and  Family  Services  Councils 
and  other  agencies  which  provide  services  to 
ChUdren.  These  councils  should  also  monitor 
and  evaluate  programs  and  monitor  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  and  standards 
enforcement. 

To  give  you  more  insight  into  how  we  have 
already  attempted  to  design  a  comprehensive 
delivery  system  to  meet  diverse  local  needs 
and  how  parental  involvement  can  be  ob- 
tained by  utUizing  the  existing  structure,  I 
would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  efforts 
of  the  states  in  our  region. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Health  and 
RehabUitatlon  Service  was  created  In  1068 
and  administers  public  assistance,  social  serv- 
ice, health,  mental  health,  retardation,  youth 
Institutions  and  vocational  rehabiUtation 
programs.  AU  programs  in  Florida  are  fully 
administered  through  an  11  district  system, 
5  of  the  districts  having  subdistrlcts.  This 
decentralized  organization  insures  that  the 
administration  of  programs  Is  responsive  to 
local  needs  and  provides  the  necessary  diver- 
sity for  local  needs  in  the  administration  of 
a  child  and  famUy  services  program.  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  regional  structure  will  assure  pa- 
rental Involvement  through  the  establish- 
ment of  ChUd  and  famUy  advisory  councUs 
for  each  respective  district.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  councU  members  would  be  the  parents  of 
the  ChUdren  served  under  the  Act  with  the 
remainder  i^polnted  by  the  district  director. 
One-third  of  the  total  councU  would  be  eco- 


nomically disadvantaged.  This  council  would 
be  responsible  for  reviewing  and  monitoring 
the  portions  of  the  chUd  and  family  servi<;es 
state  plan  which  pertains  to  the  district  and 
forwarding  the  review  to  the  etate-wlde  child 
and  family  .services  advisory  councU.  This  ex- 
isting district  structure  could  provide  the 
essential  Ingredients  for  an  effective  deliv- 
ery .system  in  Florida. 

Tlie  Georgia  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources was  created  in  1972  and  administers 
public  assistance,  social  services,  health,  men- 
tal health,  mental  retardation,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  The  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  utilizes  a  substate 
structure  consisting  of  10  regions.  Tbese  hu- 
man service  regions  perform  basically  a  coor- 
dlnatlve  role  to  maximize  available  resources 
and  redtice  duplication.  As  in  Florida,  the 
district  structure  would  faclUfate  the  child 
and  family  services  councUs  with  parental 
involvement. 

Tlie  Kentucky  Department  of  Human  Re- 
jsources  was  created  U\  1972  and  administers 
public  as.sistance,  social  service,  mental 
health,  mental  retardation,  youth  institu- 
tions and  employment  .security  programs. 
Kentucky  utilizes  the  existing  Area  Develop- 
ment Districts  (ADD's)  for  planning  for  these 
programs  aud  also  operates  districts  which 
are  congruent  with  the  ADD's  for  needs  a.s- 
sessment,  planning  and  evaluation.  Here 
again,  this  represents  a  state  effort  to  be- 
come more  responsive  to  local  needs.  This 
district  structure  could  very  well  be  an  ap- 
propriate structure  for  the  e.<:tab]lshment  of 
di.strlct  child  and  family  services  councUs. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Human 
Resources  (DHR)  became  operational  In  1972 
and  administers  public  assistance;  social 
services;  health;  mental  health,  including 
mental  retardation;  vocational  rehabUita- 
tion;  specialty  and  orthopedic  hospitals; 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blUid;  aging;  de- 
velopmental disabilities;  and  child  advocac;, 
and  ChUd  development  programs.  Nortii 
Carolina  utuizes  the  100  ccninty.  17  Planning 
Regions  (Councils  of  Govermneut,  etc.)  and 
4  Departmental  Regions  structure  In  the 
plannUig  process,  i.e.,  needs  as.sessment,  pri- 
ority and  objective  setting,  and  definition  of 
resource  requirements.  Citizen  aud  private 
agency  Input  into  the  planning  process  is 
through  public  hearings  at  the  county  and 
DHR  Regional  level  and  through  the  direct 
participation  of  related  private  and  public 
councils,  agencies  and  other  organizations.  Of 
particular  significance  Is  the  creation  and 
involvement  of  chUd  advocacy  systems 
(councils)  across  the  state.  These  systems  re- 
late indirectly  to  county  and  regional  pro- 
grams and  directly  to  the  Office  lor  ChUdren 
at  the  Departmental  level.  These  councils 
could  become  the  child  aud  family  services 
councils. 

Mississippi  has  established  child  develop- 
ment councils  in  the  Appalachian  Region  of 
the  state  la  accordance  with  the  Appalachian 
Development  Act.  Thes/e  programs  have 
proven  so  successful  that  Mississippi  now 
plans  to  use  a  portion  of  the  Title  XX  funds 
to  fund  child  development  councils  and  dis- 
tricts to  totally  cover  the  state. 

Alabama,  at  present,  has  12  Area  Develop- 
ment Districts — all  of  which  plan  and  con- 
solidate human  service  urograms  at  the  dis- 
trict level.  It  Is  entirely  feasible  in  Alabama 
to  Implement  a  ChUd  and  FamUy  Develop- 
ment program  with  local  responsiveness  and 
parental  Involvement. 

South  Carolina  is  planning  to  establish  10 
human  service  committees  In  conjunction 
with  its  already  established  district  Councils 
of  Governments  to  aid  In  the  implementation 
of  its  Title  XX  programs.  A  ChUd  and  Family 
Development  program  could  iitilize  this  de- 
veloping structure. 

Tennessee  took  the  Initiative  by  enacting 
a  State  Child  Development  Act  of  1974.  This 
Act  establishes  a  comprehensive  state  struc- 
ture for  the  operatlmi  of  »  ChUd  Develop- 


ment program.  Tite  et>tablishmeut  of  local 
and  district  child  development  councils  are 
mandated  and  a  child  development  coordi- 
nating council  has  been  established.  The  co- 
ordinating council  at  the  state  level  is  com- 
posed of  the  Heads  of  StAte  Agencies  which 
administer  programs  serving  chUdren.  Tiii- 
local  and  district  councils  will  assess  needs, 
set  priorities,  advise  health  pianulng  cftoru., 
screen  child  development  projects,  and  advls? 
the  State  Council. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  what 
assurance  the  states  can  give  that  federal 
standards  will  be  niaincalned  if  the  state  t^ 
responsiblle  tor  the  program.  I  believe  thai 
accountability  can  be  better  maintained 
when  local,  regional,  and  state  level  organiza- 
tions operating  under  the  cognizance  of 
elected  officials  are  responsible  for  those 
standards  than  when  there  is  a  direct  fetieral- 
to-local  relationship.  An  example  is  that  the 
Head  Start  programs  are  directly  funded  by 
the  federal  government  with  no  state  respon- 
sibility for  standards  In  our  state,  many  of 
these  programs  were  unable  to  meet  mini- 
mum state  licensing  requirements  let  alone 
the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments. I  also  believe,  that  the  programs 
which  are  directly  monitored  by  the  state 
maintain  consistently  higher  standards  than 
those  which  are  monitored  directly  from  the 
federal  level.  There  is  a  direct  management 
responsibility  of  the  state  to  enforce  stand- 
ards If  accountability  is  tied  to  funding  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

Parent  and  citizen  involvement  can  Uf- 
greatly  improved  by  state  level  admUilstra- 
tlon  of  the  Child  aud  Family  Services  Act.  A 
state  level  ChUd  and  FamUy  Services  Council 
composed  of  parents,  state  agency  personnel, 
and  elected  officials  can  have  a  far  ranglni; 
effect  on  all  famUy  and  children's  servicss 
programs  within  a  state.  Numerous  cotinclls 
under  several  prime  sponsors,  however,  would 
dilute  the  statewide  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram because  It  would  resiUt  in  a  state  level 
cotmcU  for  some  localities  and  independent 
local  councils  for  others.  A  pjTamidlng  .stn'c- 
ture  of  local,  regional,  and  state  coimclls  can 
enable  a  state  to  determine  broad  policy 
guidelines  plus  providing  for  dU«ct  citizen 
input  into  the  process  of  identifying  local 
and  regional  needs  and  meeting  them  equita- 
bly at  the  appropriate  level. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975 
Is  a  great  opportunity  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand needed  services.  Our  main  request  of 
you  te  to  recognize  what  already  exists  and 
is  being  developed  in  the  states  to  deliver  and 
coordinate  services  and  to  monitor  stand- 
ards. What  is  missing  in  the  states  is  not  the 
mechanism  to  provide  services;  rather.  It  1-. 
adequate  funding  with  the  inherent  fiexibU- 
ity to  respond  appropriately  to  the  many  un- 
met needs  of  people.  Let  us  use  the  mandate 
and  resource  potential  of  this  Act  to  provide 
services  through  existing  channels.  This  wUl 
be  much  more  efficient  and  effective  than 
setting  up  hundreds  of  new  administrative 
structures  which  will  compete  against  In- 
stead of  complement  exUtlng  programs. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  of  bypassing 
existing  mechanisms  within  the  states,  other 
matters  warrant  your  consideration.  These 
are  highlighted  below  : 

1.  The  Southeast  Institute  tor  Htunau  Re- 
source Development  recognizes  and  supports 
the  need  tor  additional  legislation  to  provide 
a  nationwide  comprehensive  program  for 
chUd  and  famUy  development. 

2.  Any  legislation  authorizing  a  child  and 
famUy  development  program  should  vest  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  its  planning 
development  and  implementation  with  the 
respective  state  governments.  It  should  pro- 
vide for  a  maximum  of  planning  and  coor- 
dination with  complementary  and  simUar 
programs  at  the  state  level  and  provide  for 
a  maximum  of  local  control  through  an  ex- 
isting substate  administrative  structure  to 
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folly  wbleve  wrvlee  tategntioii.  niit  eooM 
b«  aehtered  bj  th«  Ok>venior  deaigiwtlnp  • 
!;tat«  advisory  eonaeil  for  planning,  a  aix^^ 
state  agency  wltb  aeeesB  to  or  wttb  an  ap- 
propriato  sutotate  admlntetmtlve  atructure 
for  admlDlstratlon  and  the  establlabment  of 
Inral  councils  with  parental  mcmberabip. 

3.  A  state  plan  process  which  prorldes  for 
a  maxlmtim  of  coordination  with  an  agencies 
providing  fiimilar  and  complementing  serv- 
ices. 

4.  A  Child  services  and  family  dCT'elopmenr, 
program  should  provide  for  the  availability 
of  fTinds  for  program  operation  for  the  first 
year  if  sufficient  ground  work  has  occurred. 

5.  A  child  and  family  development  pro- 
gram should  provide  a  comprehensive  array 
of  serviccj  including  legal  services,  child  ad- 
vocacy and  transportation  not  now  included 
In  S.  626  and  H.  R.  2966.  Eligibility  gi]ide- 
Unes  should  be  congruent  where  posMble 
with  existing  eligibility  criteria  such  as  the 
Income  level  used  for  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

On  behalf  oC  the  Southeaster:!  Institute 
for  Human  Resource  Development,  ajid  for 
myself,  I  extend  to  you  our  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  a  3T!l}J*>?;  of 
Kuc?i  slgiiJacance.  Thanlc  yoxr. 


THE  WYMAN-DDKKIN  CONTEST 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  voted  not 
to  support  Senator  Weicker's  resolution 
yesterday  because  of  'ts  timing. 

The  customary  count  on  Election  Day 
last  November  led  to  a  declaration  that 
Mr.  Wymau  had  won  by  355  votes.  Mr. 
Dtirkin,  his  Democratic  opponent,  ap- 
pealed and  a  recount  by  the  Office  of  the 
New  Hampshire  6tate  Secretary  of  State, 
a  Republican  incidentally,  and  that  re- 
count reported  Mr.  Durkin  had  won  by 
10  votes.  Mr.  Wyman,  a  former  member 
of  the  VJS.  Etou.se  of  Representatives. 
asked  for  a  second  recount — this  time 
by  the  State  Ballot  Law  Committee, 
which  reported  Mr.  W\Tran  had  v.on  by 
2  votes. 

Mr.  Durkiii  then  came  here  to  the 
Senate  and  a&ked  us  to  settle  the  matter. 

Last  January  28.  tlie  Senate  voted  not 
to  seat  Mr.  Wymau  without  prejudice 
pending  disposition  of  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  he  or  Mr.  Durkin  actually  won 
the  election  held  last  November.  The 
Senate  subsequently  voted  down  Senator 
Weickks's  amendment  to  declare  vacant 
the  Senate  seat  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampslilre  subject  to  a  special  election. 
In  the  third  vote  of  that  date  on  the 
matter,  the  Senate  voted  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  Its  Rules  Oomnilttee. 

We  now  have  had  plaeed  before  us 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  conscien- 
tious Rules  Oommlttee.  whose  member- 
ship consists  of  five  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans.  Statistically  speaking,  the 
committee  held  698  roUcalls.  Of  these, 
the  committee  dead-locked  by  a  vote  of  4 
to  4  on  35  roUcalls.  These  deadlocked  roll- 
calls  consist  of  27  disputed  ballots  and 
8  disputed  procedural  Issues. 

It  Is  logic,  whether  It  be  that  of  a 
lawyer  or  a  layman,  for  the  Senate  to 
"hear  out",  so  to  speak,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  these  35  disputed  Issues  before 
it  votes,  as  Senator  WsiCKEa's  resolution 
would  have  us  do,  to  declare  the  seat 
vacant.  After  all.  this  Is  not  the  first  dis- 
pute brought  before  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Senate.  During  Its  existence, 
the  Senate  hvm  had  brought  before  It  a 


total  of  164  cases  involving 
pulsion  and  censure  cases, 
a  compilation  of  the  Rules 
This  New  Hampshire  case  J 
The  Senate  should  explore 
locked  Issues  and  attempt  to 
agreement,  as  befitting  its 
ties  under  section  5  of  article 
U.S.    Constitution    which 
"Each  house  shall  be  the  J4dge 

elections,  returns  and  q 

Its  own  members."  We  shoul  I 
solve  the  deadlocked  issues 
non-partisan  manner.  Certainly, 
my  pledge  to  myself. 

However,  I  want  to  make 
as  we  progres.s.  it  may  becom  ; 
tlie  matters  upon  which  tie 
Rules  Committee  were  recorjled 
be  untied  literally  or  that, 
or  other,  it  Is  clear  that  it  U 
to  determine,  based  on  matters 
before  us,  who  actually  won 
last  November — then,  the  .. 
for  us  Senators  to  take  would 
be  to  return  the  disputed  election 
Hiimijshire  lor  a  special  eiec 
.such  circumstances,  I  can 
supporting  such  a  motion 
Weicker  now  pressps  upon  u 
not  now. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presiden 
had  the  privilege  of  johiing 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre) 
S.  144.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  _ 
Wildlife  Service  from  imposii 
the  u.se  of  lead  shot  for  hunting 
prior  to  January  1,  1980. 

This  bill  is  in  respon.se  to 
Wildhfe  Service  proposal  to 
of  lead  shot  for  waterfowl  hui^ng 
in  the  entire  Eastern  half  of 
That  ban  would  apply  to  all  o, 
that  make  up  the  Atlantic 
sippi  Waterfowl  Flyways — whither 
any  problem  exists.  And  n 
those  flyways  have  no  problei  i 
fowl  poisoning  through  Inges^on 
pellets. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  partial 
spot"  ban  would  be  applied 

em  half  of  the  Nation. , 

Central  and  Pacific  Flyways 
State  of  Nebraska  is  in  the 
way.   The  Nebraska  Game 
Commission,  the  agency  wit 
blUty  for  the  supervision  of 
my  State,  has  Indicated  to 
no  significant  problem  with 
poisoning  in  my  State. 

The  proposal  from  the  Fish 
life  Service  is  in  the  form  of 
mental  Impact  statement, 
the  statement  Indicates  thai 
eventually  should   be  banne 
ai-eas  because  of  Its  harmfu 
the  environment  and  wildlife 
posed  that  the  ban  on  lead 
apply  in  States  In  the  Atlaiibic 
beginning  with  the  1976  hun  ing 
and  In  the  Mississippi  Plywayf 
Ing  with  the  1977  hunting 
ban  for  the  Central  and 
would  begin  for  the  1978  hunljng 

In  the  Central  and  Pacific . 
regulation  could  be  limited 
areas  designated  by  the  Flshjafid 
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Kfe  Service  and  the  State  as 
spot 

Mr,  President,  1  doubt  verj 
there  is  a  need  for  a  wide-swe 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Wildlife  Service,  Therefore. 
S.  144,  which  would  po^pone 
imtll  1980,  Is  very  necessary  at 

I  have  communicated  witt 
Barbee,  the  fine  director  of  the 
Game  and  Parks  Commission, 
bill.  He  is  in  favor  of  it.  He 

no  immediate  danger  in 

lead  shot  Most  hunting  is  done 
flowing  water  or  water  with 
torn  and  the  lead  either 
stream  and  disperses  or 

sand  and  the  ducks  cannot .. 

says  tliere  are  isolated  spots  in 
where  there  is  a  problem,  but 
rather  the  State  have  the 
ban  lead  shot  in  these  areas  -_ 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  delay  in  this  prohibitioji 
shot  would  provide  ample 
comprehensive  stu^  to  be 
to  discover  the  effect  of  lead 
environment.   If  it  is 
lead  shot  indeed  will  cause  ^ 
certahi  areas  of  the  country^ 
be  enough  time  for  the  amm'u 
dusti-y  to  develop  a  suitable  s 
to  lead  shot  It  is  my  understa- 
no  comparable  shot  currently 
developed  The  himter  needs 
Just,  as  well. 

Mi-.  Pi-esldent,  I  firmly  believe 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  goo* 
management  In  our  country. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
pleased  to  learn  that  the 
preparing  to  announce  new  _ 
deal  with  the  escalating  rats  ol 
our  country.  The  need  for  tmmi 
tion  Is  acute,  as  borne  out  by  i 
tistios  released  by  the  FBI  and 
of  pubUc  opinion  on  the  issue  of 

crime  In  the  United  States, 
ured  by  the  crime  index 
creased  17  percent  during  cale4dar 
1'974  over  1973; 

Violent  crimes,  as  a  group, 
percent; 

Forcible  rape  and  aggravate^ 
each  rose  9  percent; 

Larceny-theft  rose  20  percent, 
17  percent; 

Crime  was  up  13  percent 
areas,  and  20  pei'cent  in  sidt)urfatin 
and  21  in  rural  areas. 

A  recent  Harris  survey  indiclites 
percent  majority  of  Americans 
crime  hi  their  home  area  has 
in  the  past  year;  55  percent  of 
siureyed  say  they  feel  "more 
sonally  on  the  streets  than  a 
And  a  67  percent  majority  feels 
system  of  law  enforcement  doet 
courage  people  from  commli 

Economic  impact  studies  put 
crime  bUl  for  calendar  year 
billion,  with  organized  crime 
collar"  criminals  aecoimtlng  foi 
the  huge  and  ever-soaring  costs ; 

Estimates  also  indkate  that 
cent  of  aU  violent  crimes  are 
by  yootb  under  the  age  of  18; 
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Police  estimate  that  25  percent  of  to- 
day's offenses  are  committed  by  recidi- 
vists; 

In  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  60  percent 
of  those  persons  charged  with  major  vio- 
lent crimes  are  either  acquitted  at  trial 
or  released  before  trial  with  all  charges 
against  them  dropped;  and 

Through  tlie  grand  jury  stage,  about 
half  of  those  an-ested  are  released  with 
all  charges  dropped,  the  picture  is  very 
similar  nationwide. 

The  trends  are  unmistakable,  more 
aimes  are  being  committed,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  criminals  are  being  appre- 
hended, and  there  is  a  disappointing  rate 
of  conviction  and  sentencing  for  those 
crimes  which  are  solved.  The  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  many  large  urban  areas  threat- 
ens the  very  fabric  of  our  civilization. 
Certainly  the  most  elementary  service 
a  citizen  should  expect  from  his  Govern- 
ment is  that  he  can  walk  the  streets  of 
his  own  neigliborhood  in  safe^;  yet  tliat 
is  not  the  case  today  in  too  many  ai-eas 
of  our  Nation. 

I  should  make  one  point  clear,  how- 
ever, the  rhetoric  of  law  and  order  is  no 
answer  to  the  problems  of  rising  crime. 
Those  politicians  who  view  crime  as  a 
political  issue  to  be  exploited  rather  than 
as  a  complex  social  problem  to  be  solved, 
do  this  country  no  service, 

I  believe  that  an  attack  on  crime  re- 
quires not  only  stiffer  penalties  and  more 
adequate  prisons,  but  it  requires  as  well 
a  reaffirmation  of  our  constitutional 
commitment  that  evei-y  citizen  accused 
will  have  a  fair  and  speedy  trial  with 
confidence  the  result  of  that  tiial  will  be 
just.  To  achieve  these  results.  I  believe 
certain  improvements  can  be  made  that 
wiU  have  immediate  results. 

First  those  who  repeatedly  violate  the 
law  by  criminal  acts  must  be  dealt  with 
severely.  I  would  propose  that  Federal 
law  be  amended  to  provide  mandatory 
sentences  for  repeat  offenders  and  that 
the  severity  of  those  sentences  increase 
with  each  offense.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not 
favor  removing  from  a  judge's  discre- 
tion the  sentencing  of  defendants,  but 
the  problem  of  recidivism  requires  that 
drastic  steps  be  taken  to  insure  that  those 
who  choose  crime  as  a  career  will  feel  the 
full  brunt  of  criminal  sanctions. 

As  a  result  toward  reducing  crime,  I 
feel  that  Federal  law  should  be  amended 
to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  handgun  by  anyone  who  has 
been  convicted  of  committing  an  offense 
that  Involved  the  use  of  a  handgim.  I 
consider  this  a  form  of  crime  control  not 
gun  control  and  I  believe  It  should  be  part 
of  a  larger  reform  providing  harsher  pen- 
alties for  all  those  who  use  guns  in  the 
commission  of  crimes.  Since  1968,  for 
example,  armed  robbery  has  Increased  by 
60  percent  in  this  coimtry  and  special 
siu-veys  indicate  that  some  63  percent  of 
those  robberies  were  committed  with  a 
firearm. 

Obviously,  the  centerpiece  of  any  crime 
fighting  program  must  be  deterrence  of 
the  use  of  guns  in  violent  crimes.  The 
surest  means  of  deterrence  I  can  Imagine 
is  the  Imposition  of  stiff,  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  the  criminals  Involved.  In  ad- 
dition to  provldhig  tougher  penalties  for 
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those  who  commit  crimes,  I  believe  we 
must  also  make  some  provlskm  for  those 
who  are  the  innocent  victims  of  erlmes. 

The  perpetrators  of  white  collar  crime 
and  organized  crime  must  be  vigorous 
pursued.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  af- 
firm the  foremost  principle  that  all  men 
and  women  will  be  treated  equally  by  the 
law.  If  the  courts  will  consider  the  need 
to  promote  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
need  to  deter  criminal  conduct.  I  think 
stiffer  sentences  will  result  for  the  perpe- 
trators of  "white  collar"  crime  and  "or- 
ganized crime." 

While  additional  laws  can  be  helpful 
in  this  crime  fighting  effort,  I  believe 
more  is  required.  The  most  crucial  test 
we  face  is  not  the  drafting  of  more  legal 
sanctions  that  lie  dormant  in  some  boimd 
volume.  The  test  for  our  criminal  justice 
system  is  whether  or  not  the  words  we 
enact,  can  be  transformed  into  effective 
enforcement  that  commands  the  respect 
of  and  cooperation  of  a  strong  majority 
in  our  society.  Such  improved  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  will  require  better 
trained  and  equipped  police,  more  judges 
and  attorneys  working  in  a  system  tliat 
best  utilizes  their  time,  and  a  detention 
and  rehabilitation  system  that  better 
meets  those  two  goals  of  our  correctional 
.sj'stem. 

While  these  are  all  State  functions  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  has  played 
a  role.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  currently  fuimeLs  some 
$770  million  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  thei^-  use. 

I  am  concerned  that  too  much  of  tiiat 
money  has  gone  for  hardware  and  "Dick 
Tracy"  style  gadgetry  while  too  little 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  other  as- 
pects of  effective  police  enforcement, 
such  as  community  relations  programs 
and  better  police  ti-aining,  which  impact 
on  important  issues  such  as  the  citizen 
cooperation  officers  will  receive  wliile 
piu-suing  criminals  and  the  skills  they 
will  possess  in  doing  so.  I  feel  that  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  reallocated,  within 
present  spending  levels,  so  that  other 
links  in  the  criminal  Justice  system  can 
be  strengthened  along  with  police  en- 
forcement. It  does  little  good  for  a  crimi- 
nal to  be  quickly  apprehended  with  the 
latest  equipment  when  the  jail  he  is  to  be 
kept  in  is  too  crowded  to  hold  him  for  a 
trial  that  will  be  delayed  for  months  due 
to  an  equally  crowded  court  docket.  I  be- 
lieve that  more  innovative  approaches 
can  be  taken  toward  the  problem  of 
streamlining  pretrial  procedures  and 
maximizing  the  benefits  gained  from 
the  time  spent  by  our  hard-pressed 
Judges  and  prosecutors. 

I  believe  that  rules  of  procedure  and 
evidence  must  be  reexamined  with  the 
objective  of  eliminating  those  procedural 
requirements  that  exacerbate  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  cause  too 
many  trials  to  turn  on  some  procedural 
quirk  father  than  on  the  substance  of 
the  charges  Involved.  Such  broad  areas 
as  the  exclusion  of  evidence  and  the  use 
of  plea  bargaining  in  criminal  cases 
should  be  given  thoughtful  examination 
In  an  effort  to  expedite  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  within  the  structure  of 
oinr  constitutional  guarantees.  I  hitend 
to  propose  certain  specific  changes  In 
these  areas  and,  once  again.  I  hope  that 


tbe  President's  prosMsed  crime  fightbig 
palace  win  not  neglect  these  Important 


In  too  many  areas,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent our  criminal  justice  system  Is  f  all- 
mg  its  most  essential  purposes.  We,  in 
tiie  Congi-e&s.  must  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  providing  the  necessary  laws  and 
resources  that  will  revitalize  our  effort  to 
control  crime.  I  brieve  tliat  a  program 
can  be  shaped  which  will  respect  both 
the  Integrity  and  spirit  ot  the  Constitu- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  expediting 
the  control  of  criminal  activity.  That  win 
continue  to  be  my  goal  and  commitment 
and  I  for  one  welootne  the  President's  as- 
sistance iu  that  effort. 


THE  MALPRACTICE  ISSUE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President  as  Sena- 
tors know,  the  medical  malpractice  in- 
surance problem  has  become  increasingly 
pressing  over  tlie  past  few  weeks.  It  has 
precipitated  physician  strikes  in  the 
several  States  in  which  the  insurance 
problem  is  most  acute,  and  threatens  the 
same  in  the  numerous  States  which  are 
only  now  beginning  to  encounter  the 
first  symptom.s  of  the  insurance  crisis. 

Few  of  the  parties  who  testified  la 
April  during  the  malpractice  hearing.^ 
of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, advocated  Federal  Intervention,  and 
yet  some  congressional  action  may  be- 
come more  desirable  and  necessary  In 
the  months  ahead  if  the  resulting  crisis 
in  availability  of  health  care  grows  or 
continues  imabated.  It  therefore  behooves 
us  to  remain  attentive  to  the  continuing 
problem  and  to  the  views  of  all  groups 
affected  by  it 

Today.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  statement  Issued  last  month  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  addressing 
the  malpractice  i£sue.  This  statement  was 
presented  for  inclusion  in  the  malprac- 
tice hearings  record,  but  tiecause  the 
views  of  labor  have  been  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  course  of  the  national  de- 
bate on  malpractice,  and  because  the 
AFTj-dO  has  long  been  progressively  in- 
volved on  a  national  scale  with  questions 
of  health  care  in  tills  country,  I  wish  to 
bring  their  policy  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  these 
remarks — which  point  out  the  relevance 
of  national  health  Insurance  to  the  mal- 
practice problem— will  serve  as  a  good 
reminder  of  the  consumer  needs  which 
must  be  met  by  any  long-term  solution 
to  our  present  difficulties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  ctatonent  be  printed  in  f ull  m  the^ 
Rbcokv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Eta-ATKICSNT       BY      TBK      AFL-CIO      ExacVTIVE 
COTTNCZL  Oir  MEDICAI.  MALFKACnCX  INSOKAMCB 

Fattenta.  health  and  welfare  plans,  doctors, 
hospitals  and  insurance  companies  face  a 
crisis  because  of  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
medical  malpractice  Insurance. 

J"  *»•  >««t  year  doctors  have  experienced 
prtniata.  increases  for  malpractice  Insurance 
aiBoimthig  to  ma  high  as  «00  percent.  Hos- 
pitals have  reported  premlmm  increases  of 
as  much  as  1,000  percent.  Malpractice  In- 
surance premiums  have  risen  from  fCi  mil- 
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<ton  lu  1980  to  an  estimated  $1  blUlon  In 
1975.  Yet,  only  16  to  17  percent  of  thla  billion 
ilclUr8  Is  actually  paid  to  the  medically  in- 
jured patients  or  their  survlTors.  The  rest 
t'oes  lor  court  costs,  legal  fees  and  admlnla< 
trative  costs  associated  with  selling  inalprac- 
hre  insurance. 

Ooctors,  hospitals  and  other  providers  do 
it'^t  pay  these  high  costs  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  They  pass  them  on  to  the  consumer 
."^ud  these  costs  are  added  on  to  already  exces- 
sively high  doctor  fees  and  hospital  charges. 
Collectively  bargained  health  benefit  plans. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  all  pay  for  medical 
malpractice  insurance  costs.  In  one  way  or 
another,  workers  and  their  families  pay  the 
cost  of  malpractice  Insurance  premiums. 
Recently,  because  of  rapidly  escalating  costs, 
many  inaurance  companies  have  stated  that 
they  can  no  longer  offer  i«Hlpracttoe  iusur- 
aiice  coverage  at  all. 

The  bllllou  dollars  In  malpractice  insxir- 
ance  premiums  Is  really  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  additional  cost  of  medical  care 
that  consumers  have  to  pay.  Fear  of  mal- 
practice suits  CBU£es  doctors  to  practice  de- 
fensive medicine,  that  is,  to  provide  extra 
services  not  required  for  adequate  medical 
case.  This  involves  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  98 
billion  over  and  above  the  premium  pay- 
ments to  insurance  companies. 

The  causes  of  the  skyrocketing  escalation 
of  direct  and  indirect  cost  for  medical  mal- 
practice Insvirance  include: 

Deterioration  of  the  doctor-p.iUcnt  roln- 
tionship; 

Million  dollar  plus  setllement: 

The  contingency  fee  system  of  paymcn!.; 
to  trial  lawyers;  and 

The  high  cost  of  litigation  \mder  tort  l^w. 

The  law  of  torts  is  an  inefficient  and  costly 
method  of  resolving  medical  malpractice 
claims  and  highly  Inequitable.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  patients  have  been  awarded  a  million 
dollars  or  more  in  damages,  but  the  great 
majority  of  patients  suffering  medical  in- 
Jury  receive  no  compensation  at  all.  More- 
over, patients  who  do  eventually  win  their 
claims  may  have  to  wait  as  long  as  10  years 
to  receive  an  award  for  medical  Injury. 

Most  of  the  problems  associated  with  med- 
ical malpractice  insurance  would  be  more 
equitably  and  economically  resolved  if  Amer- 
ica had  a  more  adequate  social  insurance 
program.  A  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  program,  such  as  Health  Security, 
would  pay  for  almost  all  personal  health  care 
costs  of  persons  that  resulted  from  medical 
Injuries  regardless  of  cause.  Adequate  income 
maintenance  programs  for  temporary  and 
permanent  disability  could  largely  take  care 
of  loss  of  wages  caused  by  medical  injury. 

In  advance  of  enactment  of  national 
health  Insurance,  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  to  resolve  the  immediate  med- 
ical malpractice  issue.  Some  only  propose  to 
study  the  problem.  Others,  including  most 
state  legislative  prc^wsals,  would  only  pro- 
vide a  costly  program  of  reinsxu-ance  to  en- 
able the  malpractice  insurance  companies  to 
stay  In  business.  They  would  do  nothing 
about  the  expensive  and  inequitable  tort  law 
system  of  adjudicating  malpractice  claims 
nor  would  they  discourage  costly  defensive 
medicine  resulting  from  the  threat  of  such 
claims. 

The  problem  of  medical  malpractice  in.sur- 
nuce  has  traditionally  been  handled  at  the 
Stat:  level,  but  the  states  have  not  been 
effective.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Federal  government  to  take  a  more  active 
role. 

Two  bills  introduced  in  the  Congress  are 
particularly  worthy  of  consideration.  S.  482, 
iutroduced  by  Senators  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
and  Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral-state program  with  Federal  standards. 
Under  this  bill,  arbitration  at  malpractice 
claims  would  be  authorised  under  state  law. 
Only  injuries  residtlng  from  medical  mal« 
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practice  would  be  insured, 
resulting  from  treatment  tha 
volve  actual  malpractice  woulc 
peusable. 

S.  215,  which  has  also  been 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Inouye, 
Federal  program  of  no-fault 
medical  injuries  resulting 
medical  services  rather  than 
disease.  This  is  less  re.strictiv( 
which  covers  only  actual  malp 

Both  of  these  bills  would 
to  appeal  to  the  courU  under 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  awari 

What  is  needed  L'?  Federal 
vidUig  for  a  siDgle  pn>gra!n  i 
arbitration   and   iio-fai;lt 
svtch  a  system,  an  impartial 
would  make  a  determination 
medical   treatment   contnbut 
favorable  outcome.  If  the  unJ^v 
come  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
treatment  conformed  to 
of  care,  there  would  be  no  av 
ever,  the  panel  determined  tli 
treatment   contributed    to    th( 
outcome,  a  no-fault  award  w 
The   award  should   cover  all 
reasonable  experises  for  medii 
and    rehabilltatiou;    obtaini»< 
and  other  services  needed  to 
ordinarily   provided   by    the   1 
member;    and    loss    of    curren 
earnings. 

Physicians  would  continue 
ums  for  niplprnttlce  insurance 
no-fault  coverage  and  recour.s 
arbiirailon.   Physicians   shoulc 
to  comply  with  state  license 
that   meet   mlniinvim  standaT<|s 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Welfare.  In  order  thet  patien 
benefits  of  nejv  medical 
should  require  doctors  to  tak 
examinations   in  order   to  be 
addition,  physicians  should 
to  accept  review  of  their 
fessioual  Standards  Review 
is    already    reqtiired    under 
Medicaid),    to   meet    Federal 
continuing  education  and  to 
ring    opinions    from 
surgery. 

A  system  combining  arbitrs  t 
fault  insurance  woi\ld  cost 
the  present  malpractice  insur  i 
that  relies  ou  tort  law.  It 
entire   nacion,   not   simply   by 
anxiety  of  physldaiis.  hospiis 
ance  companies,  but  also  by 
iry  and  reducing  the  c:>.¥t  of 
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Pi  Bsideiit, 


Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr 
Lilly  Endowment  has  iecen|ly 
a  pamphlet  entitled 
the  Private  Sector  in 
presenting  a  position  in  supi^ort 
lean    private    charitable 
The  author,  Landrum  R. 
is  executive  vice  president 
dowment.    Inc.,   sets    fortli 
cerns  which  should  be 
of  us  who  are  involved  wit  i 
laws  and  regulations  whic! 
vate  organizations. 

After  citing  a  few  of  the 
pies  from  America's  history 
social  service  by  the  privat ; 
Boiling  asks  that  the 
charities  be  encouraged  ev 
mands  of  our  complex  soc 
require  our  presently 
of  Government  activity 
this  needs  to  be  done  in  or 
age  respon.sive  and  crealivj 
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ices  at  a  personal  level.  He  fdels  this  is 
the  best  way  the  needs  of  each  Individual 
can  be  met  while  encouragipg 
ican.s  to  look  upon  service  to 
men  as  a  personal,  rather 
ernmental  responsibility. 

For  these   reasons,   Mr.  Bctling 
thot  the  special  financial  stati  s 
dations  and  other  private  cl|arities 
maintained,  especially  those 
that  encourage  contributions 
organizations.   While   I   am 
cerne.d  about  the  reform  and 
tion  of  our  personal  income 
believe   this   can  be   achlevei  1 
jeopardizing  private  educatio:  i 
many  other  causes  assisted 
tior..s  such  as  the  Lilly  Endowmlent 

Dr.  Boiling's  thoughtful 
examination  by  every 
body.  For  this  reason,  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t|iis  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows: 

Fttiv.vtB   CH.\Rmrs 

Those    institutions,    activities 
grams   in   American   society 
outside  the  structures  of  gov^ 
tremendously     important — but 
granted,  and  not  easy  as  a  class 
Most  commonly  we  refer  to 
Pi'ivate  Sector."  That  phraiie 
mtich  and  too  little.  On  the  one 
person,  business,   church,  and  c 
included  in  the  "private  sector 
a  label  becomes  meaningless, 
hand,  there  is  a  tendency  by 
the  term  narrowly,  and  in  at 
disparaging  tones,  to  character!^ 
ish    and    the   privileged.   In 
simplification,    things    called 
good,  things  called  "private"  are 
they  are  sometimes  made  to 

£>espite  the  semantic  risks 
Sector"  is  a  good  working  conceit 
a  powerful  reality  and  a 
portant  part  of  the  promise  of 
and  htimane  society  toward  which 
Its  proper  role,  responsibilities, 
ities,  administration,  and  oversi 
sustained  study  at  many  levels, 
public      and      the      government 
maker.s — all  of  us — need  to 
we  have  at  stake  in  the  healthy 
of   the   Private   Sector,   both   in 
making  and  non-profit  divisions. 

In     providing    public    service.' 
profit  sector  is  of  crucial 
pendent    and    church-related 
itnlversitles,   despite   the  demise 
continue  to  educate  large 
young   people,   particularly   at 
graduate  level.  Private  hospital  i 
significant  element  m  our  overal 
livery  system.  The  out-of-scho<  I 
for  physical  fitness,  wholesome 
and   character  development  are 
the  hands  of  the  privately 
Boy   Scouts,   Girl   Scouts,   Boys' 
Olrls'  Clubs,  and  similar  privat  i 
tions.  Notwithstanding  the  grea 
of  government  programs  of 
wide  range  of  private  agencies 
to  millions  of  the  needy  and 
capped.  In  the  arts  of  our  natic^ 
ciilturally  Impoverished  to  an 
degree  should  we  lose  all  the  pr 
ums,  art  galleries,  and  symphonj 
Without  the  help  of  the  non 
most  of  these  invaluable  additions 
lost  to  our  society. 

Any   listing   of   the 
Private  Sector  can  give  but  a 
of  the  diversity  and  massive 
ties  carried  on  uiider  nongovi 
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pices  lu  America.  And  tliis  says  virtually 
nothing  about  the  churches  and  synagogues 
and  the  vast  complex  of  people-serving  pro- 
grams they  finance  and   operate. 

One  of  the  great  central  facts  about  Amer- 
ican society  is  that  from  our  earliest  begin- 
nings we  have  attended  to  a  large  number 
of  public  needs  through  volimteer  efforts 
and  non-governmental  organizations.  The 
nature  of  oiu-  development  as  a  nation  more 
or  less  dictated  that  course.  The  early  set- 
tlers came  to  a  vast  wilderness  and  scattered 
across  the  land  in  isolated  farms  and  widely 
separated  villages.  They  and  the  successive 
tides  of  Immigrants  who  foUowed  were  from 
every  race  and  culture.  They  represented 
many  faiths,  and  there  was  no  established 
church  to  weld  them  together — ^and  no  cen- 
tral government  of  any  unifying  authority. 
Originally,  the  ultimate  governing  power 
was  far  away  acrcss  the  sea,  communication 
with  It  was  tenuous,  and  suspicion  toward 
its  local  representatives  was  widespread  and 
understandable.  The  real  problems  of  daily 
life  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  mdividual  ini- 
tiative and  neighborly  cooperation. 

Tlie  buUding  of  roads,  the  establishing  of 
churches  and  schools,  the  caring  for  the 
sick  and  the  needy,  the  fighting  of  fires,  and 
even  the  protecting  of  persons  and  property 
against  attack — these  public  services  were 
often  provided  by  volunteer,  local  endeavor. 

The  growth  of  American  cities  in  the 
Nmeteenth  Century  and  the  early  Twentieth 
Century  did  not  bring  an  end  to  the  need 
for  and  the  desire  to  create  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  serve  social  and  cultural  func- 
tions. The  continuing  waves  of  new  arrivals 
in  this  country  carried  along  or  created 
a  great  variety  of  ethnic  c»^anizations  re- 
lated to  their  economic,  artistic,  religious, 
educational,  and  general  welfare  interests. 
The  movement  of  Black  people  up  from  slav- 
ery and  poverty  has  been  in  large  measure 
the  result  of  their  own  self-help  efforts 
through  numerous  local  and  national  volun- 
teer organizations.  Without  the  work  of 
those  organizations  progress  toward  Jxtstice 
and  humane  solutions  would  have  been 
far  slower,  and  violent  eruptions  would  al- 
most surely  have  torn  the  nation  apart. 

The  truth  is  that  America,  on  the  surface, 
would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  impos.'Jlble  dream, 
in  a  certain  sense  a  kind  of  sociological  mon- 
strosity that  cannot  possibly  work.  Here  we 
are,  a  nation  made  tip  of  every  race,  color, 
reUglon,  ethiUo  strain,  and  cultural  tradi- 
tion, trying  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  open- 
ness, freedom,  equality,  and  democratic  proc- 
esses, with  a  maximum  of  individual  liberty 
and  Eoclal  flexibility.  That  we  have  serious 
problems  is  no  surprise.  Every  nation  has 
serious  problems.  Ours,  by  rights,  should 
have  overwhelmed  us  long  ago — or  we  should 
have  turned  to  some  master  race  authoritar- 
ianism to  try  to  s(^ve  or  control  those  prob- 
lems. Even  in  the  at>sence  of  a  dlctatonship, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have  not  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  promises  of  centralized,  sta- 
tist direction.  Yet  somehow  we  have  sensed— 
without  understanding  it  very  well — that 
the  survival  of  this  incredibly  pluralistic 
■oclety  is  tied  to  the  broad  use  of  volunteer 
institutions,  activities,  and  programs  to  deal 
with  a  great  variety  of  our  needs  and  in- 
terests. 

Somehow,  even  without  any  clear  philoso- 
phical definition  of  what  we  were  doing,  we 
in  America  have  evolved  a  system  of  inter- 
locking public/private  partnerships  for  ac- 
complishing a  vast  range  of  the  necessary 
tasks  of  our  society.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
haphazard  system.  On  occasion,  and  with 
some  problems,  it  doesn't  work  very  well. 
Yet,  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  work  better  than 
any  other  that  has  been  tried  out  elsewhere 
and  fits  our  pecubar  American  circtimstances 
with  a  q>ecial  appropriateueoB  we  do  not  al- 
ways appreciate. 
During  the  past  century,  tbe  world  bas 


been  convtilsed  by  technological,  social,  and 
political  changes  of  unprecedented  scope  and 
Intensity.  To  try  to  cope  with  those  changes 
there  have  risen  at  times  powerful  central- 
ir«d  dictatorships,  from  the  Far  Bight  to  the 
Far  Left.  (Some  of  these  have,  fortunately, 
already  collapsed.)  Moreover,  m  all  societies 
we  have  seen  an  enormous  expansion  m  the 
powers,  functions,  and  personnel  of  central 
govenmients.  Huge  bureaucracies  determmc, 
regulate,  or  influence  much  of  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  most  people.  In  urbanized,  industrial- 
ized societies  this  appears  to  be  inevitable 
and  irreversible.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  limits  cannot  be  set  on  bureaucratic 
powers  or  that  alternatives  should  not  bo 
sought  to  centralized  direction  and  control. 

The  special  strength  and  vlrttie  In  our 
American  system  of  public,- private  partner- 
ships, at  least  for  us  with  our  incredibly 
heterogeneous  population,  is  that  they  have 
enabled  us  to  maintam  numerous  alterna- 
tives for  satisfying  our  diverse  interests  and 
meetmg  many  of  our  essential  needs.  For 
meaningful  alternatives  to  exist,  the  Private 
Sector  must  be  kept  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
socially  responsible.  That  means  human 
leadership  and  it  means  money.  The  Private 
Sector  will  not  continue  to  draw  first-rate 
leadership  unless  the  tastltutions  and  pro- 
grams that  operate  on  an  mdependent,  non- 
governmental basis  appear  to  have  a  real 
future;  and  their  future  is,  of  course,  tied 
to  financial  support. 

The  spirit  of  philanthropy  starts  In  the 
human  heart.  There  must  be  some  sense  of 
concern  for  the  general  good,  for  helping 
people  in  need,  for  enriching  the  quality  of 
life  in  order  for  charitable  organizations  to 
be  established  and  to  be  sustained.  Yet,  lu 
modern  times,  more  than  good  individual 
impulses  are  required.  What  government  does 
or  does  not  do  can  affect  mightily  the  coiu:se 
of  private  giving.  Over  the  years  federal  and 
state  tax  laws  have  been  fashioned  In  such 
v.'ays  as  to  provide  various  incentives  for  giv- 
ing to  educational,  religious  and  ch€U-itablo 
purposes.  Those  mducements,  in  the  form 
of  tax  deductions  and,  in  a  few  cases,  tax 
credits,  have  significantly  stimulated  private 
giving,  particularly  among  the  more  affluent 
members  of  society.  Changes  in  the  tax  laws 
and  down-swmgs  in  the  economy  can,  of 
course,  drastically  alter  the  pattern  and  vol- 
ume of  private  givtag.  Much  of  bidividual 
and  corporate  charity  can  suddenly  dry  up. 

If  mdividuals  do  not  feel  they  have  sur- 
plus funds,  most  of  them  will  not  or  can  not 
give  any  away.  If  business  firms  do  not  make 
profits,  they  are  unUkely  to  give  their  legally 
allowed  tax-deductible  contributions  to 
charity.  If  new  foundations  are  not  being 
coutmuously  created  and  if  established 
foundations  Increasingly  go  out  of  busmess, 
or  must  drastically  reduce  the  volume  of 
their  grants — then  an  important  source  of 
strength  for  private  charity  and.  Indeed,  for 
owr  whole  pluralistic  society  will  be  seriously 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  Fotmdattons  as 
long-lived  funding  Institutions,  whose  sole 
function  is  to  support  charitable  endeavors, 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  total  field  of 
philanthropy,  in  maintaining  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  public/private  partnerships. 

Foundations,  as  Institutions  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  private  funds  for  the  supnort  of 
public  educational,  religious,  scfentiflc, 
charitable,  and  cultural  purposes  sio^ily 
could  not  exist  hi  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship of  the  Right  or  in  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Left.  Nor  could  they  be  cre- 
ated and  Eustamed  in  a  society  devoid  of 
Individual  impulses  to  generosity  and  public 
service.  Nor  will  they  long  survive  if  om:  gov- 
ernmental policies  come  to  be  shaped  by  the 
Judgment  that  governmental  agencies, 
spending  tax  moneys,  could  and  ahouid  pro- 
vide all  the  charitable,  educational,  and  cul- 
tural services  hitherto  supplied  or  supported 
by  private  philanthropy. 


The  case  for  foundations  ia  ultimately 
much  the  same  as  the  case  for  private  phil- 
anthropy, and  is  based  upon  these  concepts. 

One,  the  importance  of  encouragln,; 
voluntarism  in  the  satisfying  of  social  needs, 
of  maintaining  the  human,  empatbetic 
feeling  of  personal  responsibUity  in  the  faca 
of  social  ne«d£.  Governments  should  not  be 
expected  to  finance  and  manage  all  of  our 
educational,  cultural,  and  charitable  serv- 
ices. 

Two,  the  v.isdom  of  decentralization, 
down  t»  the  local  level,  of  some  significant 
portion  of  the  t.a.sks  of  providing  many  of 
these  public  services.  Our  nation  is  too  vast, 
too  complex  to  run  everyttUng  on  the  basis 
of  central  government  directive::. 

Three,  the  value  of  providing  diversity, 
flexibility,  and  room  for  experimentation  iii 
our  approaches  to  serving  public  needs.  In 
many  cates  private  organizntions  are  more 
creative  and  more  efficient  than  comparable 
agencies  of  government  in  providing  similar 
services.  There  is  good  sense  in  having  Mme 
alternatives  to  many  government  services, 
even  where  government  services  may  be  tlie 
norm,  as  a  yardstick  of  performance  effec- 
tiveness. 

Of  the  many  justification.^  for  private 
philanthropy,  tlie  oldest  is  the  ancient 
teaching  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  about  the  obligation  of  man  to  give  of 
hU  resources  and  his  time  to  aid  the  widows, 
the  orphans,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed But  even  to  eecular  minds  in  a  secu- 
lar age  it  is  clear  that  we  becsme  a  poorer, 
less  hiunane,  less  responsible,  less  efficient, 
more  bureaucratic  and  more  eaUoosIy  Indif- 
ferent society  if  we  stifle  private  initiative 
and  re^onsiblUty  for  private  giving  In  favor 
of  a  government  monopoly  in  the  handimg 
of  aU  social  needs.  It  is  obviously  not  a  case 
of  either/or;  it  is  a  case  of  both  together.  We 
have  to  have  government  nrograms  for  so- 
cial and  ciiltural  services,  but  we  also  need 
private  phllanthrc^y,  includtag  the  founda- 
tions. 

All  of  this  being  imderstood,  we  need  a 
comprehensive,  coherent,  and  consistent 
pubUo  policy  to  encourage  private  philan- 
thropy. With  proper  safeguards  to  prevent 
selfish  abuses,  we  still  need  public  opinion 
support  and  public  policy  encouragement  to 
individuals  and  organizations  to  act  upon 
their  best  charitable  impulses — for  the  cood 
or  aU. 


A  DISASTER  WARNING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HDDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  nothing  strikes  horror  and  fear 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  more 
than  natural  dlsr^ters  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  and  which  often  occur 
without  warning.  Anyone  who  has  wit- 
nessed, experienced,  read  about,  or  even 
seen  on  television  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion caused  by  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
floods,  and  other  disasters  knows  full 
well  the  human  misery  and  destruction 
that  can  result. 

My  own  awareness  of  ihe  human  trag<- 
edy  Involved  was  heightened  last  April 
1974  when  a  series  oS  klUer  tornadoes 
swept  the  State  of  Kentucky,  leaving  a 
trail  of  death  and  devastation.  Seventy- 
one  persons  were  killed;  1.377  were  In- 
jui-ed;  damage  was  estimated  at  $110 
million:  between  1,S00  and  2,000  farms 
were  damaged;  and  losses  were  sustained 
by  6,625  families. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to  de- 
scribe the  death  and  destruction  thai  af- 
fected my  State.  I  toured  some  of  the 
areas  and  it  was  literally  unbelievable. 
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One  tornado  literally  wiped  out  most  of 
Brandenburg  and  killed  31  of  Its  citizens. 
It.  looked  lilce  someone  had  dropped  a 
nuclear  bomb  on  the  town. 

That  disaster  not  only  heightened  my 
i'wareness  of  the  human  tragedy,  it  also 
started  me  on  a  search  for  what  could 
b."  done  to  hilp.  After  receiving  a  letter 
fium  Mrs.  William  B.  Schmidt  of  Eliza- 
t'/crthtown,  Ky.,  I  specifically  became  in- 
ttiie.sted  in  the  Government's  national 
i:idio  weather  warning  system. 

After  all,  the  most  that  we  can  do  in 
the  event  of  such  natural  disasters  is  to 
provide  our  citizens  with  the  quickest 
and  most  accurate  warning  system  avail- 
able. We  cannot  stop  the  tornadoes  and 
hurricanes,  and  in  many  cases  the  floods, 
but  we  can  and  must  warn  the  people  oi 
the  impending  danger.  Government 
could  make  no  more  noble  ond  worth- 
wiiile  effort. 

We  already  have  jui  outstanding 
"eatlier  warning  system,  but.  as  the 
disaster  in  Kentucky  and  others 
thi-oughout  the  country  constantly  re- 
mind us,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Nationrl  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  the  National 
Weather  Service  have  some  highly 
.sophisticated  and  ambiticu.s  projects 
imderway  regarding  better  detection  and 
prediction  of  weather  conditions  throng  li 
the  use  of  computers  and  satellites. 

But  the  more  I  have  looked  into  the 
question,  the  more  I  am  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  immediate  need 
is  for  immediate  warning  in  the  event  of 
u  disaster.  And  my  researcli  indicates 
without  a  doubt  that  the  quickest  and 
iiio.«-t  inexpensive  way  to  provide  this 
warning  is  through  NOAA's  VHF-PM 
radio  weather  warning  system. 

This  system  can  provide  almost  in- 
stantaneous transmission  of  warning 
messages  to  local  govermneixt  ollices, 
schools,  hospitals,  shopping  centei's,  and 
homes.  Commercial  radio  manufacturers 
are  also  installing  weather  warning  ca- 
pability in  their  products.  In  the  event 
uf  a  disaster,  this  system  gives  an  imme- 
diate tone  alert  followed  by  a  recorded 
message  giving  appropriate  details. 

£ven  the  person  who  is  sound  asleep 
In  his  home  could  be  saved  in  the  event 
of  a  tornado,  flood,  hurricane,  or  other 
violent  weather  if  his  home  were 
equipped  with  this  relatively  inexpensive 
warning  system. 

In  order  for  the  system  to  be  imple- 
mented, transmitters  must  be  installed 
throughout .  the  country.  We  have  77 
such  transmitters  now  and  eventually 
the  system  will  include  some  350  trans- 
mitters that  will  cover  over  90  percent 
of  oiu:  population. 

My  concern,  however,  is  that  NOAA 
and  the  Government  are  not  moving  fast 
enough  to  install  the  system.  NOAA's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  in- 
cludes $3.5  million  for  the  radio  weather 
warning  system  with  the  installation  of 
an  additional  46  transmitter  sites. 

My  staff  and  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  had  ex- 
tensive meetings  and  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  faster  implementation. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Accounting 
Office — which  is  doing  a  study  on  all 


xmit  er 
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disaster  warning  systems — is 
tigating  the  question  of  the 
which  NOAA  is  moving  oi 
warning  system,  which  is 
ter  of  life  and  death  for 
potential  victims  throughout 

The  initial  conclusions  of 
are  that  the  figure  of  46  new 
logical  relationship  either  1 
budget  request  or  to  the  a 
the  technological  capability 
ment  for  installation  of  tlie 

Under  current  NOAA  pUi 
system  of  some  350  trans 
be  completely  installed  for 
.1  years.  To  my  way  of 
outrageous.  How  many 
much  destiuctlou  will  occur 
lime  when  in  my  opinion,  w 
the  system  completed  in  bet 
2' a  year.i. 

My  study  of  the  matftr 
least  100  new  transmitter 
ordered,  installed,  and  opeia 
end  ot  fiscal  year  1976  under 
budget  request.  Tiiat  is  mon 
the  number  which  NOAA 
installed. 

And  whild  I  believe  the  ra 
mentation  can  be  accompli 
the  existing  budget  request, 
quested   tliac   NOAA   provi 
information   on    how   mucli 
fimding  would  be  required  to 
ment  the  system  within  24  t( 
At  the  most,  this  could  inv 
million,  a  small  amount 
consider  the  number  of  livei 
be  saved  and  proijerty 
if  the  .system  can  be  ins 

There  are  many,  many 
in  this  disagreement  with 
proach  to  this  matter, 
ing  arrangements,  timing 
of    the   so-called    "golden 
method   of   contracting 
priority  of  the  site  locations 

I  will  not  go  into  further 
these  specific  Lssues,  but  s 
that  I  am  afraid  NOAA  is 
delay  in  a  matter  far  too 
allow  such  action. 

I  fail  to  detect  a  seiise  oi 
this  matter  by  NOAA  despiU 
mendation  of  its  own  nativ' 
survey  report: 

Expnnd  NOAA  wefit'.rcr  rndio 
possible. 
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Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
bers  of  this  body  and  of 
Representatives  are  vitally 
the  quickest  possible 
radio  weather  disaster  wan 
I  am  convinced  that  NOA^ 
point  is  not  gearing  up  to : 
possible,  and  I  enlist  the 
colleagues  in  speeding  up  imi|ementation 
of  this  .system. 
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again  the  free  world  is  obserf^ing 
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the  czarist  Russian  empire,    liithuania 
was  the  first  to  declare  its  independence 
on  Febiniary  16,  1918.  It  was 
ed  by  Estonia  and  Latvia.  The 
munist  czars,  who  now  controUM 
reacted  by  ordering  the  Red 
crush   the   hopes   of   these   pebple 
Red  Army,  however,  failed  an  i 
the   Soviet   Union   entered   ii  to 
treu-ties  with  Estonia.  Latvia,  a  id 
ania.  In  so  doing,   it  recogn:  zed 
independence  and  sovereigntj . 
tarily  and  forever"  renouncing 
over  them. 

During  the  brief  interlude 
world  wars,  the  Baltic  States 
Thfj-  joined  the  League  of 
became  full-fledged  members 
tenia  tional  community  of 
in  1939.  the  iiu'amous  Moloto  ■ 
trop  agreements  were  reachet 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  return 
Poland,   gave  Hitler  a   free 
enabling  him  to  start  World 

With    Poland    now    divided 
Hitler'^  Germany   and   Stalin 
the  Baltic  States  were  isolate  I 
1939  their  Foreign  Ministers 
moned  to  Moscow  where  they 
to  sign  mutual  assistance 
partes  contained  the  Russian 
tee"  that  tliere  would  be  no  in 
in  tlieir  internal  affairs.  Tlien 
14,  1940.  on  the  absurd  pretext 
three  small.  Isolated  countrie; 
tered  into  a  military  alliance 
Soviet  Union,  Stalin  presented 
with  an  ultimatum  which  wa; 
ately  followed  by  an  invasior 
tums  were  then  given  to  Estoni 
via  and  by  June  17,  1940,  they 
come  under  the  control  of  tlie 

Tiie  tragic  events  which 
well  known  to  many  Members 
body.    The    Soviet    Union 
these  states,  into  their  growh 
of  enslaved  people.  Mass 
from  the  Baltic  States  to 
initiated.  Thousands  were 
land  was  depopulated.  The 
vasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
brought  a  temporary  halt  to 
but  in  1944,  when  the  Red  Arnjy 
occupied  these  lands,   the 
continued.  By  1959,  it  was 
the  population  of  the  Baltic 
one-sixth  below  the  prewar 
Russian  population  in  these 
ever,  had  increased  dramatically 
Soviet    leaders    pui'sued    a 
colonization. 

Despite  the  passage  of  time, 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu^a 
accepted  their  fate.  Over  th  s 
years,   they  have  resisted  th^ir 
master   both   passively   and 
violently.  As  recently  as  1972 
Union  had  to  bring  in  armed 
suppress  the  people  of  Lithuan  a 
the  events  in  Berlin,  Hungar ' 
Czechoslovakia,    Lithuania, 
where,    the    Communist 
Moscow  has  yet  to  learn 
as  man  retains  his  human 
ability  to  think,  to  feel,  to  hope 
for  freedom  will  never  die.  Tli  j 
come  when  the  Soviet  Arm ' 
longer  be  able  to  crush  the  hop  ss 
brave  people  and  of  the  oth^r 
of  Ea.^tern  Europe.  The  winds 
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that  now  are  blowing  throughout  the 
world  one  day  will  be  felt  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  On  that  happy 
day,  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  will 
regain  their  freedom. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  continue  its  long 
.standing  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  forcible  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  States  into  its  empire.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  betray  the  hopes 
of  these  people  and  the  very  ideals  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  As  we 
begin  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  our  great 
Republic,  let  us  remember  all  the  people 
for  whom  the  word  "freedom"  bm-ns  as 
fiercely  in  tlieir  hearts  and  souls  as  it  did 
in  tha  t  of  our  Founding  Fatliers. 


of  the  Members  of  this  body.  Roll  Call 
not  only  tells  its  readers  what  they  need 
to  know  about  Congress  in  ^rightly, 
well-written  style,  but  it  presents  the 
human  side  of  our  colleagues  and  co- 
workers. Perhaps  more  important  Its 
coverage  of  Hill  activities  has  served  to 
promote  a  sense  of  commimity  among  the 
15,000  employees  who  woi*  here. 

I  salute  Roll  Call  on  another  anniver- 
sary, and  I  congratulate  Editor  Sid 
Yudain  for  his  continidng  poUtical  acu- 
men, journaUstic  integrity,  sense  of 
hiunor,  and  community  service.  The 
dedicated  eflfoi-ts  of  Mr.  Yudain  and  his 
staff  have  made  our  congres,sional  lives 
the  better. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  am 
bringmg  up  the  issue  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  once  again.  Tliere  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  if  we  do  not  take  im- 
mediate action  concerning  the  treaty,  no 
less  than  26  years  after  our  delegates 
signed  it,  our  influence  as  a  world  leader 
will  be  jeopardized. 

At  this  time,  there  are  87  nations  which 
have  signed  the  treaty,  including  our 
major  NATO  and  SEATO  allies. 

Our  problem  is  a  basic  one.  The  aigu- 
ments  against  the  Genocide  Treaty  focus 
on  technical  and  minor  points  of  legal 
minutiae.  We  have  forgotten  the  much 
larger  and  more  important  principles. 

A  U.N.  resolution  declared  genocide 
to  be  'the  denial  of  the  right  of  existence 
of  entire  hiunan  groups."  No  right  or 
freedom  is  more  fundamental  to  any 
man  of  any  nation  than  the  right  to  live! 

The  State  Department's  foreign  policy 
objective  is  "the  promotion  of  peace  and 
freedom"  whereas  without  the  Genocide 
Treaty  human  rights  are  threatened. 

Over  tlie  years  the  United  States  has 
been  the  only  hope  of  freedom  for  mil- 
lions. Let  us  do  something  now,  while  we 
still  can,  to  reassert  our  moral  leader- 
shi)>  throughout  the  world. 


ROLL  CALL  PROMOTES  A  SENSE 
OP  COMMUNITY  ON  CAPITOL 
HIT.L 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  the  inhabitants  of  Capitol  Hill  are 
immdated  with  a  paper  blizzard  of  books, 
newspapers,  reports,  newsletters,  memo- 
randa and  messages.  We  race  to  keep 
pace. 

But  however  hectic  our  reading  sched- 
ules, there  are  two  publications  for  which 
time  is  reserved.  One,  of  course,  is  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  is  a  chronicle 
of  major  importance  to  each  of  us 

The  other  publication  is  Roll  Call,  an 
independent  weekly  which  covers  the  hu- 
man side  of  Capitol  Hill  acUvlties  To- 
day marks  RoU  Call's  20th  annlvei-sai-y 
The  mark  of  excellence  is  to  have  others 
«y  to  emulate  your  performance,  but 
RoU^all  has  survived  many  competitors 
and  is  the  only  successful  such  publica- 
tion m  the  history  of  Congress. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  Roll  Call 
has  maintained  a  firm  nonpartisan 
stance,  high  standards  and  the  respect 


JETFOIL  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
de  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  16th,  "Jetfoils  Give  Ha- 
waiians  First  Boat  Link  Since  '49."  in 
this  day  of  declining  pubUc  transporta- 
tion opportunities  it  is  mdeed  welcome 
news  when  new  and  exciting  Uansporta- 
tion  modes  are  uitreduced. 

The  jetfoils  capable  of  cruising  speeds 
of  50  miles  per  hour  wiU  provide  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  with  an  efficient  rea- 
.sonably  priced  alternative  transportation 
.system  to  supplement  the  existing  tnter- 
island  commercial  air  sei-vices.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  this  jetfoU  network  ex- 
pand to  satisfy  fully  the  island's  growhig 
demand  for  high-speed  surface  trans- 
portaUon.  Hawaii  should  prove  an  ideal 
testing  operation  ground  for  this  type  of 
vehicle,  which  should  be  in  widespread 
use  throughout  the  United  States  hi  the 
years  to  come. 

I  ask  imauimous  con.sent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jtri^n.s  Give  Hawaiians  Pibst  Boat  Link 
Since  '49 

Honolulu,  June  16.— A  contemporary  ver- 
tiion  of  the  ancient  Polynesian  twln-buUed 
canoe  operated  by  Pacific  Sea  Transporta- 
tion, Ltd..  began  hydrofoU  service  to  the 
Islands  of  Oahu,  Maul  and  Kauai  today  with 
50-mUe-an-bour  "Jetfoils." 

It  was  the  first  time  In  nearly  a  quarter 
century  that  Inter-teland  surface  paseenKer 

i=^*^'**"°"  ^•<»  "^^  avaUable  to  some 
850,000  residents  of  HawaU. 

The  old  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company  suspended  passenger  service  on  Its 
twice-weekly  runs  between  the  Islands  in 
1949,  and  the  only  commercial  passengor  serv- 
ice  avaUable  since  that  time  has  been  tbrouKb 
the  two  major  certified  air  carriers,  Hawaiian 
and  Aloha  Airlines,  or  by  air  taxi  or  charter 
flights. 

Fares  on  the  new  Jetfoils  are  sUghtly  lower 
than  those  charged  by  the  commercial  air 
carriers.  The  hydrofoU  trip  wiU  cost  $20  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  Nawlllwlli,  on  Kauai 
and  Maalaea,  on  Maul,  and  $25  to  Kona' 
HawaU.  ' 

The  comparable  air  fare  is  $21.38  to  Kauai 
and  Maul  and  $25.38  to  Kona. 

P;iclfic  Sea  Transportation  wUl  have  only 
one  jetfoll  in  s,ei\ice  during  the  intlnl  period 
of  operation. 

Sl.'HKOUJ.tD   loa    DKI4VEEy 

B\it  two  other  Boeing-929  Jetfoils  are 
scheduled  lor  delivery  in  July  and  A\igiu;t. 


Tbe  first  of  the  JetfoUs.  named  the  Kame- 
hameba  after  tbe  King  who  "ntt^td  tbe  Ha- 
waiian islands  nearly  200  years  ago.  wlU  pro- 
vide one  round  trip  daUy  between  Honolulu 
and  Maul  or  Kauai  during  the  inaugural 
period.  After  delivery  of  the  two  additional 
JetfoUs.  named  the  Kuhlo  and  the  irai«v^nn 
after  a  19th-century  HawaUan  prince  and  a 
monarch,  the  line  will  serve  the  Islar:^,  of 
Oahu.  Kauai.  Maui,  and  HawaU  with  a  choice 
of  12  dally  departures. 

The  plans  to  re-establish  surface  transpor- 
tation in  the  islands  have  not  been  without 
problems. 

The  Boeing  Aercspace  Company  weis  sched- 
uled to  deliver  the  Jetfoils  last  year  but  en- 
countered delays  due  to  "a  slower  rate  of 
constniction  originaUy  anticipated  by  Boe- 
ing planners,"  according  to  the  company. 

PASSENGERS    SBCUBE 

The  Kalakaua  was  used  for  seven  montlis 
of  extensive  sea  trials  before  being  dry- 
docked  to  make  her  ready  for  commercial 
use.  Tests  were  conducted  in  the  Puget 
Sound,  where  the  biUlders  could  det^iniue 
the  safety  of  the  high-speed  craft. 

The  90-foot,  112-ton  craft,  which  can  carry 
lip  to  190  passengers  is  equioped  with  stain- 
less steel  foils  with  struts  that  are  retracta- 
ble so  that  the  vei^sel  can  dock  in  shallow 
water. 

In  tests  conducted  in  Washington  staic, 
the  desiyuers  learned  that  even  if  the  craft 
struck  unyielding  objects  while  cniising  -t 
50  mUes  an  hour,  passengers  would  not  l)€ 
thrown  from  their  seats. 

The  struts  would  collapse  and  the  Jetfojl 
would  settle  to  the  surface  with  no  more  im- 
pact on  passengers  than  that  caused  when 
an  aircraft  descending  for  landing  reverses 
engines,  the  Jetfoll  operators  say. 

Hawaii's  inter-island  waters  are  considt^ied 
«o  be  among  the  roughest  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  old  hiter- 
Lsland  ships  went  to  the  scrapyard  is  because 
they  were  too  slow  and  too  uncomfortable. 

Kven  the  ungainly  DC-3's  that  replaced 
them  in  the  late  nineteen -forties  were  far 
superior  in  comfort  and  speed.  And  tbe  air- 
lines obligingly  carried  tbe  fighting  cocks 
tbe  suckling  pigs  and  tbe  baskets  of  flowers 
of  the  passengers  Just  as  willingly  as  the 
steamers  had. 

Tbe  new  hydrofoUs,  which  Boeing  hopes 
win  be  the  first  in  a  worldwide  fleet  of  com- 
mercial passenger  boats,  ride  above  most 
waves,  although  there  1b  an  undulation  with 
heavy  swelU.  But  there  is  none  of  tbe  pitch- 
ing that  made  the  old  inter-ieland  ships  so 
uncomfortable. 


BALTIC  STA11ES  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  Jime  holds  great  significance 
for  the  people  of  the  BalUc  States  and 
their  countrymen  throughout  the  world. 
It  was  In  June  of  1940  that  the  Soviet 
Union  forced  the  freely  chosen  govem- 
ments  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
to  submit  to  Soviet  occupation,  thus  endr 
tag  a  period  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
ireedom  for  which  these  little  coimtries 
had  waited  centuries.  Over  the  next 
month  the  Soviets  ruthlessly  seized  f  lUl 
control  of  the  Baltic  governments.  They 
held  Parliamentary  elections  in  whlcii 
only  the  Communist  Party  participated, 
with  only  Soviet-approved  candidates 
allowed  on  the  ballot.  Then  they  called 
these  Communist  Parliaments  into  ses- 
sion to  approve  resolutions  calUng  for 
the  incorporaUou  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  tato  Soviet  Union. 

In  June  1941.  the  Soviets  sought  to 
consolidate  their  power  by  instituting 
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massive  deportations  to  labor  camps  In 
Siberia.  Beginning  on  the  night  of  June 

13. 1941,  tens  of  thousands  of  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians,  were  torn 
from  their  homes,  herded  together  In 
cattle  cars,  and  shljwed  to  the  Soviet  Far 
East  Thousands  died.  These  deporta- 
tion.s  were  a  central  feature  of  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  destroy  the  Baltic  States 
»nd  the  national  consciousness  of  these 
Baltic  peoples. 

The  brief  occupation  of  the  Baltic  area 
by  the  Nazis  later  that  year  brought  a 
renewal  of  the  terror  which  had  come 
to  characterize  the  peoples  daily  lives. 
With  Soviet  reoccupation  of  the  Baltic 
countries  in  1944.  Communist  tyranny 
resumed,  and  the  deportations  began 
again.  By  1959.  the  populations  of  the 
BalUc  States  had  decUned  to  one-sixth 
of  their  pre-war  levels. 

The  end  of  Baltic  freedom  in  the  1940's 
was  especially  bitter  after  they  had 
fought  so  hard  for  freedom  for  centm-ies. 
The  Baltic  States  had  existed  as  free  and 
separate  communities  for  hundreds  of 
years,  imtil  the  oppression  of  foreign 
domination  settled  on  them  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Not  untU  1918.  in  the  social 
upheaval  that  accompanied  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  did  they  finally  gain  their 
full  independence.  Prom  then,  imtil  1940, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  enjoyed 
an  economic,  spiritual,  and  literary  re- 
birth. They  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
and  became  respected  members  of  the 
world  conununity.  But  this  brief  moment 
of  freedom  ended  with  the  invasion  of 
Soviet  troops  across  their  frontiers. 

On  each  Jmie  15,  people  of  Estonian, 
Lithuanian,  and  Latvian  descent  all  over 
the  free  world  commemorate  the  sad 
events  of  June  1940  and  1941.  In  joint 
meetings  and  religious  services  for  the 
deportation  victims,  they  express  publicly 
what  their  oppressed  countrymen  can 
only  feel  in  their  hearts.  They  renew 
their  dedication  to  a  free  Estonia,  a  free 
Latvia,  and  a  free  Lithuania,  and  pledge 
to  continue  their  struggle  toward  that 
goaL 

The  United  States  has  continued  to 
stand  by  these  people.  In  1923.  we  ex- 
tended full  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
governments  of  these  States,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  recognize  their  sovereignty.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
lUegitimate  Soviet  takeover  of  these 
Nations. 

Americans  of  Estonian,  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  descent  have  made  truly 
rich  contributions  to  AmAripj^r^  society. 
As  they  gather  to  commiemorate  their 
aspirations  for  Independence,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  courage  that  they  have 
shown.  We  also  Join  In  tonirfng  forward 
to  the  day  when  peace  and  Uber^  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  area  are  no  longer 
memories  nor  hopes,  but  realities. 


SUPREME  COURT  PROTECTS  PRESS 
IiTBERTY 

Mr.  PROXIORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  again  rallied  to  back 
the  Constitution's  guarantee  of  a  free 
press. 

It  has  done  so  in  a  case  that  has  the 
unpredlctaUe  native  of  reality  written  aU 
over  It  FIctloa  would  not  have  combtaied 
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an  1878  Vh^lnla  law  that 
before  the  case  hit  the    _„ 
24-year-old  editor  who  nov 
factory;  an  underground  _ 
is  no  longer  published;  an 
and  not  a  news  story,  and 
sial  issue  about  where  to 
tion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  compare 
an  obviously  more  celebra^ 
there  is  an  ironic  twist  to 
was  to  the  opinion  that 
Recovery  Act  was  unconsti 
cause  of  a  complaint  by  a 
processor  from  Brooklyn. 

A  reassuring.  stead>-ingr  __ 
system  is  that  the  princij^le 
be  derived  from  ordinai-y  cir 
After  all.  the  young  edito 
low.  was  fined  only  $150. 
thrown  in  a  dungeon  by  an 
did  not  want  to  read  that 
clothes.  And  Bigelow  did 
fancy  rhetoric  to  hall  his  a 
victory.  He  was  almost  bl*e 
menting  on  his  vindication 
much  expected  it." 

Yet,  when  the  Supreme 
Monday  in  Bigelow  versus  . . . 
held  that  the  Commonwealth 
the  first  amendment  when  . 
punish  the  editor  for  publls  i 
for  legal  abortions  in  New 
7-to-2  decision. 

In  writing  for  the  major 
tice  Harry  A.  Blackmun 
this  was  "a  first  amendme4t 
an  abortion  case." 

And  tliat  is  why  I  am 

It  is  also  a  case  that  involves 
an  idea  that  I  do  not  favor 
It  is  a  case  that  displays 
of  ideas  that  the  authors 
stitutlon  knew  a  pioneering 
had  to  espouse  if  the  oppr 

Old  World  was  to  be 

Bigelow  against  Virginia  1 
tant  case.  too.  because  of  th( 

volves  advertising.  The 

van  case  on  libel  involved  ai 
ment  in  the  New  York  Times 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun 

vertlslng  normally  related  to 
activity.  Yet,  he  said: 

Advertising  Is  not  thereby 
First  Amendment  protection, 
ship  ol  speech  to  the  market^ 
ucts  or  services  does  not  make 
In  the  marketplace  oT  ideas 
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So,  here  we  have  a  case 

elements  of  a  small, 

paper,  carrying  an  ad  that  - 
subject  that  is  abhorrent  to 
yet  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  upho^ls 
tor's  constitutional  rights. 
no  ruling  of  mootness  becausi 
Is  out  of  existence  or  becaus 
law  used  against  the  editoi 
amended. 

That  gives  me  hope  that 
Court  will  yet  get  a  first  amei*ment 
combining  elements  that  affec  t 
of  us  in  the  United  States. 

Still  unclear  are  the  free 
dentlals  of  radio  and  televisioi 
200-mllUon-pIus  listeners 
and  their  $6.6  billion  of  anrjial 
Using  revenue. 

The  very  size  of  the  broadcasting 
dustry  Is  frightful  to  many  In 
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try.  Some  students  maintalr 
potential  power  of 
underlying  basis  of  such  decisions 
electronic  journalism  as  the 
Broadcasting  Co.  case  even 

city  of  electromagnet  spectr 

cited  for  limiting  constitution!  1 
tees  for  broadcasting. 

But  it  was  the  potential  of 
of  persuading  thoughtful  .. 
v/as  the  reason  for  giving  the 
tection    from    Government 
usurping  power.  A  democrat^ 
ment  is  dependent  upon  an 
electorate.  And  if  the 
control  the  content  of  the  , 
control  the  people  who  vote. 

Still   the  fairness  doctrine 
equal  time  rule  of  the 

Act   give   the  Federal 

Commission   control   over 
content. 

With  the  popularity  of  radio 
vision,  these  controls  have  a  g 
tential  for  mischief  than  an; 
of  any  State  over  any  small 
It  is  interesting  that  the  _ 
dissented  in  Bigelow  are  the 
tices  who  di-ssented  in  the  197 

opinions,  also  written  by 

dissenters  did  not  view  this 
involving  press  freedom. 

That  then,  is  the  problem 
comes    to    clarifying   first   _ 
rights  of  broadcasters.  Expert 
munications  law  agree  that  a 
first  amendment  broadcasting 
never  reached  the  Supreme  Cotjrt, 
have  always  been  other  Issues  „ 
could   rule  on  without  gettir|; 
ultimate  question. 

There  is  no  need  for  the 
wait  tor  such  a  case — a  case 
I  believe  the  Court  would  . 
in  favor  of  broadcasting  and 
Government. 

If  the  most  powerful  means 
pie  have  for  informing 
mains  under  governmental , 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  first 
guarantee  of  press  liberty 
unfulfilled. 

The  fairness  doctiine  is  a 
ciding  whether  the  public  interest 
cussion  of  an  important  issue 
served  by  the  presentation  of 
viewTwints,  usually  any  other  . 
ditional  viewpoint.  But  the  firs 
ment  was  intented  to  keep  _ 
out  of  such  decisions.  For  the 
behind  the  first  amendment 
there  could  be  no  free  and 
sion  of  public  issues  if  the 
were    to    insinuate    itself 
discussions. 

Therefore,  if  radio  and  „ 
potentially  great  power  to  ^.^ 
is  as  vital  to  keep  Govemmeit 
controlling  the  content  of  broi  d 
as  it  is  to  keep  the  Oovemmei  it 
controlling  the  content  of  nei 
The  basic  theory  of  the  flrsi 
ment  is  that— as  Oliver  Wendel 
puts  it — 

The  ultimate  good  desired  Is  bett4r 
by  free  trade  In  Ideas — that  the  b( 
truth  Is  the  power  of  thoui^t  to 
accepted  in  the  competitloa  of 
and   that   truth  Is  the  only  ( 
which   (people's)   wishes  safely 
rled  out. 
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Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  2,  the  First  Amendment 
Clarification  Act  of  1975:  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  con- 
trolling broadcast  content. 


NINE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS  URGE  PRESIDENT  TO 
SIGN  EMERGENCY  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Ford  reportedly  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  veto  the  recently 
passed  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 
In  response  to  this  position,  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  sent  a  letter  to  President  Ford  urg- 
ing him  to  I'econsider  his  decision,  if  he 
has,  in  fact,  decided  to  veto  this  crucial 
measure. 

The  President's  apparent  intent  to  veto 
is  symbolic  of  a  serious  lack  of  concern 
about  the  depression  in  the  homebuild- 
ing  Industry.  The  administration  ignores 
the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  five  con- 
sti-uction  workers  is  now  out  of  work. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  housing  starts 
are  at  a  level  which  is  less  than  half  of 
our  national  housing  goals  as  established 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  It  Ignores 
the  fact  that  countless  construction 
companies  are  going  bankrupt  and  that 
all  others  have  enormous  idle  resources. 
And,  finally,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  sky- 
rocketmg  housing  costs  have  created  a 
situation  in  which  millions  of  American 
families  are  no  longer  able  to  afford 
home  purchase. 

I  suppose  that  the  President's  inten- 
tion to  veto  is  motivated  by  what  he 
perceives  to  be  a  strong  and  vigorous  re- 
covery in  tlie  housing  industi-y.  I  do  want 
to  say  that  we  are  all  encouraged  by  the 
increase  in  housing  starts  and  building 
pei-mits  tliat  occuired  in  May.  However, 
I  also  want  to  add  that  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  levels  of  housing  produc- 
tion that  are  less  than  one-half  of  our 
national  goals.  A  small  upturn  from  the 
housing  depression  is  an  encouraging 
.sign— a  small  step  in  the  I'ight  direc- 
tion—but it  is  certainly  not  a  justifica- 
tion for  maction  and  negligence. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  suggest  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  join  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  urging  the  Pres- 
ident to  sign  the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
of  1975. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  sent  to  the  President  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-hited  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  IB,  197S. 

The   PHEStDENT, 

The  White  House, 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENx:  We  are  deeply  dla- 
turbed  by  press  reports  that  you  intend  to 
veto  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1976.  We 
nope  these  reports  are  wrong,  but  if  they  are 
not.  we  strongly  urge  you  to  reconsider  your 
decision. 

The  housing  Industry  continues  to  be 
caught  in  the  grips  of  a  severe  depression. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction  indus- 
try was  21.8  percent  In  May  and  has  been 
above  10  percent  since  last  June.  Of  courae. 
the  national  figures  mask  much  more  eeriotu 
protoems  in  many  parts  of  the  nation.  Con- 
struction unemployment   is  40  percent  la 


Phoenix,  49  percent  in  Miami,  30  percent  In 
Los  Angeles,  32  percent  in  Newark  and  37 
percent  in  St.  Paul. 

Hoxising  starts,  despite  a  slight  Inqtrove- 
ment  in  May,  are  still  running  at  M  percent 
of  the  level  of  bousing  starts  in  May  1978 
and  76  percent  of  the  depressed  level  in  May 
1974. 

Today.  mUllous  of  American  families  find 
It  simply  impossible  to  own  their  own  houses. 
A  recent  Joint  Economic  Committee  study 
concluded  that  only  20  perceiit  of  our  na- 
tion's families  could  afford  to  buy  the 
median-priced  existing  home,  and  a  mere  16 
percent  could  aflford  to  buy  the  medlan- 
jirlced  new  home. 

These  statistics  clearly  show  that  demand 
f(ir  housing  wUl  have  to  be  streitgthened  be- 
fore a  real  housing  recovery  is  possible. 

It  is  our  Arm  conviction  that  the  Emer- 
Keucy  Ho^ising  Act  of  1976  will  help  to 
strengthen  demand. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1976  will 
create  800,000  jobs,  sthnulate  400,000  new 
housing  starts,  and  prevent  100,000  unem- 
ployed homeowners  from  losing  their  most 
vrtUiable  possession. 

Mr.  President,  having  studied  our  nation's 
economic  problems  and  its  prospects  for  re- 
coveiy  very  closely,  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  we  again  urge  you  to 
sign  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1976. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  can  be  a  crucial 
spur  to  economic  recovery  and  not  result  in 
higher  rates  of  Inflation. 
RespectfuUy. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Chairman;  Lloyd 
M.  Bentseu,  Jr..  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Wright  Patman,  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  WiUiam  S.  Moorhead,  Oillis 
W.  Long,  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 


FEDERAL    PAPERWORK   BURDEN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
previous  Congress  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, which  was  subsequently  enacted 
into  law,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork.  The  purpose  was  to 
develop  the  means  for  alleviating  the 
tremendous  Federal  paperwork  burden 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  finally,  6 
months  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, appointed  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Ilie  impact  of  excessive  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reporting  requirements  on  our 
economy  Is  Intolerable,  costing  the 
American  public  $36  blUlon  per  year. 
This  figure  Includes  $18  billion  a  year 
spent  by  small  businessmen  for  account- 
ing fees:  it  Is  estimated  that  the  average 
businessman  spends  2^  weeks  each  year 
just  filling  out  Federal  forms. 

As  a  result,  many  small  businesses  are 
forced  either  to  go  out  of  business  or 
merge  Into  large  corporations.  Tbese 
giant  firms  can  hire  the  accountants, 
lawyers,  and  communications  experts 
they  need  to  deal  with  the  Government, 
then  pass  the  cost  along  to  us,  the  con- 
sumers. The  remaining  $18  billion  Is  the 
staggering  sum  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  merely  pix>cesslng  the  pa- 
perwork. 

With  the  massive  bm-eaucracy  crank- 
ing out  redtape  requirements  so  numer- 
ous, lengUiy,  and  complicated  as  to  make 
compliance  costly  and  time-consuming, 
it  is  time  to  simplify. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
move  ahead  promptly  and  will  not  delay, 
as  the  administration  has  done.  In  Im- 
plementing the  will  of  Congress  and  at- 


tacking headon  the  enormous  paper- 
work burdening  our  economy  and  our 
Government. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  last  night's  Washing- 
ton Star  be  printed  in  the  Recobo.  It 
puts  in  proper  perspective  the  issue  of 
the  day — the  New  Hampshire  senatorial 
election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let  V'oiuui  Pux  the  Vacant  Seat 

For  once,  the  quick  and  easy  way  aleo  is 
the  smart  and  honorable  way  out  of  a  messy 
dilemma  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Senate  can 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  grief  if  it 
will  only  give  up  on  trying  to  seat  a  new 
.senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  send  that 
conflict  back  to  the  state  for  a  final  decision 
by  the  voters.  It  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  today  on  a  resolution  to  do  just  that, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Weicker  of  Conuecti- 
c«U. 

If  this  chance  Is  missed,  a  disagreeable 
scenario  will  have  been  set  In  motion  which 
could  waste  many  weeks  of  the  Senate's  val- 
uable time  and  bring  a  scornful  public  gaze 
upon  that  body.  In  fact,  the  Senate  should 
have  returned  this  quandary  to  the  New 
Hampshire  voters  back  in  January,  consider- 
ing that  Just  two  votes  separated  Republican 
Louis  Wyman,  the  reputed  winner,  from 
Democi-at  John  Durkin. 

At  least  that  was  the  last  official  accouju- 
ing  from  the  state  level,  but  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  since  then  has  sat  in  lengthy 
judgment  on  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
candidates  and  recounted  some  of  the  ballots 
at  Issue.  Now  it's  huug  up,  with  tie  votes  in 
committee,  on  eight  procedural  issues  and 
the  validity  of  27  ballots,  and  is  asking  the 
full  Senate  to  break  these  ties  before  the 
committee  resumes  its  deliberations.  Hence 
an  exhausting  spectacle  is  easy  to  visualize. 
Jiist  decided  these  35  separate  questions 
could  very  well  occupy  the  Senate  until  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess,  or  longer,  and  then  the 
matter  may  stlU  be  far  from  settled. 

But  most  importantly,  if  these  matters — 
some  of  them  quite  subjective — are  decided 
largely  by  party-line  votes,  then  the  Senate 
faces  the  charge  of  Democratic  partisanship 
In  putting  Wyman  on  the  skids.  This  allega- 
tion already  is  directed  at  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee by  Wyman  people  who  think  the  pro- 
ceedings have  been  tuted  toward  Durkin.  In 
debate  last  week.  Rules  Chairman  Howard 
Cannon  reminded  his  coUeagues  that  the 
Senate  "as  the  final  judge  or  arbiter  of  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers, is  not  bound  by  the  statutes  and  case 
laws  of  any  state,"  though  his  committee  has 
given  "full  weight"  to  New  Hampshire  law 
in  trying  to  determine  what  is  foremost,  "the 
intent  of  the  voter." 

Well,  this  Is  much  like  trying  to  do  surgery 
on  a  gnat.  It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that 
the  fogginess  of  some  questions  with  which 
the  ocHumlttee  is  grappling,  and  the  mlnus- 
ctile  maigin  of  the  election,  make  any  precise 
judgment  by  the  Senate  impossible.  All  thoee 
tie  votes  attest  to  the  dlfllcutty — the  diver- 
gent views  that  can  be  held  even  of  marked 
ballots,  not  to  speak  of  election  properties  up 
in  the  precincts.  Obviously,  this  closest  Sen- 
ate election  in  history  is  too  close  to  count 
with  absolute  accuracy  here  in  Washington. 
And  this  country  can  111  afford  the  added 
public  eynldsm  that  could  aoeme  flrom  a 
feeling  that  the  Democratic  Senate  majority 
had  grabbed  another  seat,  out  of  a  confused 
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situation,  sUnply  because  It  bad  tbe  miucle 
todoao. 

But  there  need  be  no  acrid  tlaaA  over  the 
outcome  of  this  affair.  The  New  Hampshire 
legislature  has  acted  to  make  a  nev  election 
possible,  and  the  Senate  can.  by  the  sensible 
device  of  declaring  the  seat  vacant.  aUow 
that  state  remedy  to  taka  affect.  Thereby  the 
Senate  would  be  upholdlng-~yea.  celebrat- 
IDC— tiM  demoentlo  principle  of  repreeenta- 
tlon,  and  protecting  Its  own  reputation  as 
well. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ik  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN  ACT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Eten- 
ate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  6  vhlch  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  6)  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  Improved  educational  ser- 
vices for  handicapped  children. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educa- 
Uon  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  814(a)  of  tbe  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1874  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  "fiscal  year  1975"  tbe  foUowlng: 
"and  fiscal  year  1976". 

(b)  Section  614(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  "fiscal  year  1975"  the  foUow- 
lng: "and  fiscal  year  1976". 

(c)  Section  614(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  "fiscal  year  1975"  the  foUow- 
lng: "and  fiscal  year  I97e~. 

(d)(1)  Section  611(c)(2)  of  the  Educa- 
tUm  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  In  effect  for 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976". 

(3)  Section  611  (d)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  as  In  effect  for  fiscal  years 
197B  and  1976  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"tlM  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975"  and  by 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1975 
and  1970". 

(3)  Section  612  (a)  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  as  in  effect  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Sums  appropriated  for  thhe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1976.  shall  be  made 
available  to  States  and  allocated  to  each 
State  on  the  basts  of  uitsatlsfled  entitlements 
under  section  611.  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  it  received  from  the  appzoprlatlon 
for  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  1975.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  601  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto  are  redesignated  as  section  600. 

(2)  Part  A  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  600  (as  redesignated  by  this 
section)  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"SXATSMSMT  OV  PDSFOeS 

*%■;.  601.  (a)  Tba  Congresa  finds  that— 
"(1)  then  are  more  than  eight  million 

handieappad  ehUdrea  la  Um  United  SUtes 

today: 
"(2)  tbe  special  adticational  needs  of  such 

dkUdrea  are  being  fully  met  in  only  a  few 
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•*(S)  more  than  half  of  the 
chUdren  In  the  United  States  d 
appropriate  educational  services 
enable  them  to  have  full  eqi^lity 
portunity; 

"(4)  one  million  of  the  handicapped 
dren  In  the  United  States  are 
tirely  from  the  public  school 
not  gOL  through  the  educational 
their  peers; 

"(6)  there  are  many  handicai^d 
throughout  the  United  States 
In  reg\ilar  school  programs  whole 
prevent  them  from  h&vlng  a  sui  cessful 
catlonal  experience  because  their 
aro  undetected; 

"(6)  because  of  the  lack  of  a<leq 
Ices  within  the  public  school  sys  em 
are  often  forced  to  find  services 
public  school  system,  often  at 
from  their  residence  and  at  tljeir 
pense; 

"(7)  developments  In  the  trailing 
ers  and  In  diagnostic  and 
cediires  and  methods  have 
point  that,  given  appropriate 
and  local  educational  agencies 
provide   effective    special 
grams  and  related  services  to 
of  handicapped  children; 

"(8)  State  and  local  educatl<^al 
have  a  responsibility  to  provi4e 
for  aU  handicapped   children 
financial  resources  are  inadeqi^te 
the  special  educational  needs  of 
children;  and 

"(9)  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
Federal  Government  assist 
efforts  to  provide  programs  to 
catlonal  needs  of  handicapped 
order  to  assure  equal  protectloi 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
that  all  handicapped  children  hkve 
to  them  within  tbe  time  perloii 
section  614  of  this  Act  a  free 
public  education,  to  Insure 
of  handicapped  children  and 
or  guardians  are  protected,  to 
cal  burden  placed  upon  the 
ties  when  they  provide  for  the 
aU  handicapped  children,  and 
assure  the  etTectlveness  of  efTorl^ 
handicapped  children.' 

(b)  Section  602  of  such  Act  1< 
read  as  follows: 

"DETIIfrnONS 

"Sec.  602.  As  used  in  this 

"(1)    'handicapped   chUdren' 
tally  retarded,  hard-of-hearing, 
impaired,     vlsuaUy    handlcappi^ 
emotlonaUy    dUtiurbed. 
paired,  or  other  health-impaii 
or  ChUdren  with  specific  learning 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  sj 
tlon  and  related  Eervlces; 

"(2)  'Advisory  Conmiittee' 
tlonal  Advisory  Committee  on 
Children; 

"(3)  'construction",  except 
specified,  means  (A)  erection  i 
paasion  of  existing  structures 
qulsltlon  and  installation  of 
for;  or  (B)  acquisition  of 
not  owned  by  any  agency  or 
Ing    application   for    assistance 
title;  or  (C)   remodeling  or 
eluding  the   acquisition, 
emlsatlon,  or  replacement  of 
existing  structures;    or    (D) 
land  in  connection  with  the 
clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C);  or 
blnatlon  of  any  two  or  more 
going; 

"(4)   'children  with  specific 
abilities'  means  those  children 
disorder  In  one  or  more  of  the 
logical  processes  Involved  in 
or  using  language,  spoken  or 
Ing  such  conditions  as  perceptual 
brain  Injtuy.  minimal  brain 
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developmental  aphasia,  but 
dren  who  have  learning  problems 
primarily  the  result  of  visual, 
motor  handicaps,  of  mental 
emotional  disturbance,  or  of 
cultural,  or  economic  handicaps; 

"(5)    'Commissioner*  means  th« 
sioner  of  Education; 

"(6)   'elementary  school'  meaiu 
residential  school  which  provides 
education,  as  determined  under 

"(7)  'equipment' includes 
ties,  and  built-in  eqiUpment  and 
sary  enclosures  or  structures  to  h^use 
and  includes  all  other  items  nect 
functioning  of  a  particular  faclUt|y 
cUlty  for  the  provisions  of  edu 
ices.  Including  Items  such  as 
equipment  and  necessary  fiu-nltw^, 
published,    and    audio-visual 
materials,  telecommunications 
other   technological   aids  and 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  anc 
lated  materials; 

"(8)    'free  appropriate  public 
means  special  education  and  related 
which  shall  be  provided  at  publf: 
under  pubUc  supervision  and 
without  charge,  and  meeting  the 
of  the  State  educational  agency, 
include  an  appropriate  pre'chool, 
or  secondary  school  education  in 
cable  State  and  which  is  provlddd 
formanse  with  an  individualized 
conference  required  by  this  Act; 

"(9)   'individualized  planning 
means  a  meeting  or  meetings  fo: 
pose  of  developing  a  written 
each  handicapped  child,  developed 
sentatlve  of  the  local  educational 
shall   be  qualified  to  provide,  oi 
the  provision  of,  specially  desig^nc  d 
tlon  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
children,  the  teacher,  the  parent 
lans  of  the  child  and  the  chUd 
prlate,  which  statement  shaU  Include 
statement  of  the  child's  present 
catlonal  performance,  (B)  statements 
short-term    instructional    objectl  es 
achieved,    (C)    a  statement  of 
educational  services  to  be  provided 
child,  and  the  extent  of  Integratlc  a 
regular  classroom,  and  (D)  the 
for  Initiation  and  anticipated 
such  services; 

"(10)  InstltuUon    of    higher 
means   an   educational   Instltutlc^ 
State  which — 

"(A)  admits  as  regular  student^ 
dlvlduals  having  a  certificate  of 
from  a  high  school,  or  the 
lent  of  such  a  certificate; 

"(B)  Is  legally  authorized 
State  to  provide  a  program  of 
yond  high  school; 

"(C)  provides  an  educational 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's 
vldes  not  less  than  a  two-year 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  prcgrain 
neerlng,  mathematica,  or  the  physfcal 
logical  sciences  which  is  designed 
the  student  to  work  as  a 
a  semlprofessional  level  in 
entitle,  or  other  technological  fields 
require  the  understanding  and 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
principles  or  knowledge; 

"(D)  is  a  public  or  other 
tutlon;  and 

"(E)  is  accredited  by  a  natlonAlly 
nlzed  accrediting  agency  or  assocl^lon 
by  the  CiMnmlssloner  pursuant  to 
graph  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is 
tlon  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
fer,    by    not    less    than    three 
which  are  so  accredited,  for 
same  basis  aa  if  transferred  from 
tlon  so  accredited  except  thait  in 
an  institution  offering  a  two-year 
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engitteeriBC  matheaMttes,  or  the  jtajtiai  or 
Y^vxfttmi  ertweea  ^ddt  is  dertgned  to  pi*- 
pare  tbe  stadait  to  nutk.  m  a  tedmleiaa  and 

soicntlfle.  or  te^hnwiogieei  fields  whlels  re- 
quire tbm  HiMViTSiaiiding  and  eppHretlon  of 
baste  engteoMing.  eeieiiUfle.  or  mathematleal 
prlno^ptCB  vt  knowledge,  if  the  Crnnmfewtoner 
cletormiBee  tlMU  tbcre  ia  bo  nationally  reeog- 
nieed  aoeredlttng  agency  cr  ■esoclat.lon  qualV 
ded  to  aecredtt  suoti  InatitotiOTia,  he  shaU 
appoint  an  ardvlaury  committee,  composed  of 
pemxam  apeelaily  qualified  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  such  instttntions.  which 
ShaU  preeerlbe  the  standards  of  content, 
scope  and  quality  which  must  be  met  in 
order  to  qualify  such  Institutions  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  Act  and  shall  also  deter- 
mine wltether  particular  lustitutlons  meet 
each  stendards;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
U^t  of  n&tlonaUy  recognized  accrediting 
agenoiea  or  aasodations  which  he  determines 
to  be  rtiiable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
education  or  training  offered; 

"(11)  local  educational  agency*  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  consituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are 
recognized  in  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  its  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools,  and  such  term  also  Includes  any 
other  pubUc  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  ptiblic 
elementary  or  secondary  school; 

"(12)  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a  school, 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  means  a 
uciiool,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit 
corporations  or  associations  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfuUy 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  hidlvldual; 

"(13)  "related  services'  means  transporta- 
tion and  developmental,  corrective,  and  other 
supportive  services  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  speech  patliology  and  audlology, 
psychological  services,  counseUng  aervlcea, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy,  and  rec- 
reation) as  required  to  assist  a  handicapped 
child  to  benefit  from  special  education,  and 
hicludes  the  early  identification  and  asaes- 
meut  of  handicapping  conditions  in  ehUdreu 
and  provision  of  services  to  such  chUdren; 

"(14)  'research  and  related  purposes' 
means  research,  research  training  (including 
tlie  payment  of  stipends  and  aUowances). 
surveys,  or  demonstrations  In  the  field  of 
education  of  handicapped  children,  or  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived  there- 
from. Including  (but  without  limitation)  ex- 
perimental schools; 

"(15)  'secondary  school'  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  Include  any  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12; 

"(16)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(17)  'special  education'  means  specially 
deigned  instruction  (including  physical  edu- 
cation) at  no  cost  to  parenta  or  guardians 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  a  handicapped 
child; 

"(18)  'State'  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(19)  'State  educational  agency'  means 
the  State  board  of  education  or  other  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  tbe  State 
supervision  of  publie  clementery  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  U  there  le  no  s«eh  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
tjio  Qovenior  or  by  State  law." 


SEC.  4.  Part  B  of  the  Bdneatlon  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  is  amended  to  lead  as 
follows: 

"Part  B — Assistancb  to  Staxes  tOA  tkk  Ed- 
ucation  OF  AU.   HaNUCAFPEO   CBXUtaEN 

"BrUATIOW    OP    ASStSTSNCr 

'  Si::c.  £11.  During  tbe  period  beginning 
July  1.  1976.  and  ending  September  30.  1979, 
the  Commissioner  shaU,  in  accordaiice  with 
piovUions  of  this  part,  make  payments  to 
Stato  educational  agenciea  for  grants  made 
on  tb»  ba^s  of  entitlements  created  under 
this  part  far  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
St;;^3  lu  providing  fuU  educational  oppw- 
tunity  to  aU  handicapped  children.  Such 
payme:);>i  may  be  used  for  tlie  early  identl- 
h.-atiou  and  assessment  of  handicapping 
coiidit'.-jas  ill  children  under  three  years  ol 


i'lit. 


TNTrrir.MENTrS      FOR      EDUC/.TK  )«f 
H.1NT3ICAPPED    (:RTIJ>RCN 


Sec.  6i2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in 
a;eordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  payments  to  States  for  the  purposes 
.set  forth  in  section  611. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  section  613, 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  State  shall  be  entitled  under  this  part 
shall  be  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren a;;ed  three  to  twenty -one,  inclusive,  in 
th.it  State,  who  are  receivhig  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  for  the  most  recent 
ftsr&i  year  for  which  f:a-.,lsfartory  data  are 
avaUable; 
multiplied  bv — 
"(B)   $300. 

"(2)  Notwltlistanding  ajiy  other  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  no  State  may 
count  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  children  aged  three  to 
twenty-one.  Inclusive,  in  that  State  for  that 
year. 

"(3)  For  thie  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'SUte'  does  not  inchide  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands. 

••(c)(1)  The  Jurisdictions  to  which  this 
subsection  appUes  are  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Vh-gln  Island,  and  the  "Trust 
Territory  ot  the  Psclflc  Islands. 

•'(2)  Each  Jiuiadletion  to  which  this  sub- 
section appUes  ShaU  be  entuted  to  a  grant 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  lu  section  611  in 
an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  determined 
by  the  ComnUssioner  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  regulations,  except 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  Jurisdictions  are  so  entitled  for  any 
fiscal  year  shaU  not  exceed  an  anMunt  equal 
to  I  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  ot  the 
amounts  to  which  aU  States  are  entitled  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year.  If  the  eggregate  of  the  amounts, 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence,  to  be  so  needed 
for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  an  amount  equal 
to  such  1  per  centtim  limitation,  the  entitle- 
ment of  each  such  Jurisdiction  ahan  be 
reduced  proportionately  untU  such  aggre- 
gate docs  not  exceed  such  1  per  centum 
limitation. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior according  to  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance for  the  education  cf  handicapned 
children  on  reservations  serviced  by  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  sf-hools  operated  for  In- 
dian children  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  S9  the  Comnls- 
sioner  determines  will  host  earrr  owt  the 
purposes  of  tbie  part.  Tbe  amount  e(  sodk 
payment  for  any  fiseal  year  shaB  net  eaeeed 
1  per  cent>im  of  the  aggregate  amounts  to 


which  States  are  entitled  under  sabeeetlon 
(b>  of  tiys  Mctien  for  tlwt  flaeal  year. 

"aixocatiows  or  approprxationb 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  Stuns  appropriated  for  eacli 
fiscal  year  sliaU  be  made  available  to  States 
and  aUocated  to  each  State,  on  the  basB  ur 
unsatisfied  entitlements  under  section  fii2, 
in  an  amount  equsl  to  Vrc  rmou  t  it  re- 
ceived from  the  appropriation  for  this  part 
for  the  flscr.l  year  preceding  the  fiscal  ypar 
for  which  the  determination  Is  made. 

"(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  remain 
after  allocationn  tjnder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  to  States  lu  a-;- 
ccrdance  vrlt'i  entitlem-nts  creite-i  un^t•• 
section  612  (to  the  extent  that  such  eatitlii- 
ments  are  unsatisfied)   ratably  reduced. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  lunds  become  avail- 
able for  niakiPg  pajments  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  after  aUocations  have  been 
made  under  sub<:ectlons  fa)  and  (b)  for 
that  year,  the  amounts  reduced  under  sub- 
section <b)  shall  be  Incre-'sed  on  the  siime 
basis  as  t.hoy  were  reduced. 
"ELiCTBnxrT 

"Sue.  614.  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance 
(inder  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  State 
ShaU  demonstrate  to  the  Commissioner  vnat 
the  foUowing  conditions  are  met: 

"(1)  The  State  has  la  effect  a  policy  tliaf 
assures  aU  haudicauped  children  the  right 
to  a  free  apprupria'>«  public  education. 

"(2)  The  State  has  develo'ied  a  plan  our- 
suant  to  section  613(b)  of  this  Act  Id  eflect 
prior  to  the  enacimpiit  of  the  Education 
tor  An  Handicapped  ChUdren  Act  which  will 
he  submitted  not  later  than  Ai'gust  21,  1975, 
aud  will  be  ameuded  so  as  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Each  such 
amended  plan  shall  set  forth  in  detaU  tiie 
policies  and  procedures  which  the  State  wiii 
undertake  or  ha-s  uudertakca  in  order  to 
assure  that — 

"(A)  there  is  eitabliphed  (1)  a  goal  of 
providing  full  educational  opportunity  to 
aU  handicapped  chUdren,  (11)  a  detailed 
timetable  for  accompUshlng  such  a  goal,  and 
(ill)  a  description  of  the  kind  and  number 
of  facilities,  personnel,  aud  services  nec- 
essary throughout  the  State  to  meet  such  a 
goal. 

"(B)  a  free  appropriate  pubMc  education 
win  be  available  for  all  handicaf^ied  chU- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen 
within  Uie  State  not  later  than  September  1, 
1978.  aud  for  aU  handicapped  chUdren  be- 
tween the  ages  cf  Uiree  and  twenty-one 
within  the  State  not  later  than  September  1, 
1980,  except  that,  with  respect  to  handi- 
capped children  aged  three  to  five  and  aged 
eighteen  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  the  re- 
quirements of  this  clause  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plied in  any  State  If  the  appUcatlon  of  sucli 
requirements  would  be  iucousisteut  witli 
State  law  or  practice,  or  the  order  of  any 
eoort,  xeqMctlng  public  education  within 
such  age  groups  in  the  State; 

"(C)  aU  ChUdren  residing  In  the  State 
who  are  handicapped  regardleiis  of  the  sever- 
ity of  their  handicap  aud  who  are  in  need 
of  q;>ecial  education  and  related  services  are 
Identified,  located,  and  evaluated,  inctudinc 
a  practical  method  of  determining  which 
chOdren  are  currently  receiving  needed 
special  education  and  related  servlcee  and 
which  chUdren  are  not  currently  rccetviug 
needed  special  education  and  related  seni- 
Iccs; 

"(D)  poUclcs  and  procedures  are  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  detailed  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  such  data  and  faifor- 
mation  by  the  State;  and 

••fE>  the  amendment  to  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  required  by  thle  aeetlon 
Shan  be  amlleble  to  parente  and  etlwr  Bcn- 
bei*  ef  tte  geaenl  puMle  et  Itaat  thlr^  day* 
prior  to  the  «ate  ef  ■iitimieiiiM  ed  the 
ameite— nt  to  tbe  commtesienef. 

"(3)  "The  State  has  established  priori Ucs 
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for  providing  %  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation to  mil  handicapped  ohUdren  wblch 
Prtorttlea  alxaU  meet  the  timetables  set  fortli 
ia  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  section,  first 
v.ith  respect  to  handicapped  children  who 
«re  not  receiving  an  education,  and  second 
with  respect  to  handicapped  chUdren  with 
the  most  severe  liandicaps  who  are  receiv- 
ing an  inadequate  education,  and  has  made 
adequate  progress  In  meeting  the  tlnjetables 
fu-t  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  (Bt  ol  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Each  local  educational  ageucy  In  the 
state  wUl  maintain  records  of  the  ludividu- 
:U/ed  planning  conference  for  each  handi- 
capped child.  Including  the  written  state- 
ment developed  pursuant  to  such  coi^fereuce. 
:>rd  such  conference  shall  be  held  at  least 
three  times  each  year  to  develop,  review, 
nriU,  when  appropriate  and  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parents  or  guardian  oi  the  iinu- 
dicapped  child,  ravibe  such  itatement. 

'•(5)  The  State  has  estabiihhed  procedures 
U>   insure    that   handicapped    children    and 
tUeir  parents  cr  guardians  are   gutirnnteed 
procedural  safeguards  In  decisions  regarding 
.rtentificatlon,   evaluation,   and   educational 
placement  of  handicapped  childreit  incUid- 
iiig.  but  not  limited  to  (A)(ii   prior  notice 
to  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child  when 
Mie  local  or  8tat3  educational  agency  pro- 
i;c.ses  to  initiate  or  change  the  educationnl 
placement  of  the  child,  (11)   an  opportunity 
lor  the  parents  or  guardian  to  obtain  an  im- 
partial due  process  hearing  (not  to  be  con- 
ducted by  an  employee  ot  the  Srate  or  local 
educational  agency  directly  involved  in  the 
education  or  care  of  the  child),  examine  all 
relevant  records  with  respect  to  tlie  classifi- 
oitlon  or  educational  placement  of  the  chiJd. 
MMd    obtain    an    independent     educational 
evaluation  of  the  child,   (iii)   prot^edures  to 
j)rolect  the  rights  of  the  child  when  the  pur- 
piit^  or  guardian  are  not  known,  unavailable, 
or  the  child  is  a  ward  of  the  Slate  including 
Hie  assignment  of  an  individual  (not  to  be 
an  employee  of  the  SUte  or  local  educational 
Hjrency  directly  involved  in  the  education  or 
care  of  the  child)  to  act  as  a  surrogate  for 
'he  parents  or  guardian,  ard  (Iv)   provision 
to  liioure  that  the  decisions  rendered  in  the 
impartial  due  process  hearjufj   required  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  binding  on  all  par- 
ties  subject   only   to  .appropriate    adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  appeal:    (B)    procedures 
to  insure  that,  to  the  maMmi'ni  extent  ap- 
propriate,  handicapped   children,   including 
children    in   public    or   private    institutions 
»>r  other  care  facilities,  are  educated  with 
children  who  are  not  handicapped,  and  that 
sriecial  classes,  separate  schooling,  or  other 
removal  of  handicapped  children  from  the 
regular  educational  environment  occurs  only 
when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  handicap 
is  such   that  education   in  regular  classes 
with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids  and  serv- 
ices cannot  be  achieved  satisfactorily;   and 
(C)    procedures  to  insure  that  testing  and 
evaluation  materials  and  procedures  utilized 
for  the  ptirposes  of  evaluation  and  placement 
of  handicapped  children  wiU  be  selected  and 
administered  so  as  not  to  be  racially  or  cul- 
tiirally    discriminatory.    Such    materials    or 
procedures  shall  be  provided  and  adminis- 
tered so  as  not  to  be  racially  or  culturally 
discriminatory.  Such  materials  or  procedures 
shall  be  provided  and  administered  in  the 
child's  primary  home  language  or  mode  of 
communication,    and   no   single    procedure 
sliall  l>e  the  sole  criterion  for  determining 
iin   appropriate   educational   program   for   a 
fhild. 

"(6)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  be 
'-esponsible  for  insuring  that  the  require- 
menu  of  this  part  are  carried  out  and  that 
ull  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
chldren  within  the  State,  including  aU  such 
programs  adnUnUtered  by  any  other  State 
or  local  agency,  wiU  be  under  the  general 
super\islon  of  the  persons  n^wnsible  for 
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educational  programs  for 

dren  in  the  State  educational 
shall  meet  education  standards 
educational  agency. 

"(7)  The  State  shall  assure  , 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
procediues  are  established  for 
with   Individuals  involved   in 
With  the  education  of  handlci.^.^ 
inclucUng  handicapped  individualo 
ents  or  guardians  of  handicappi  d 
(B)  there  are  public  hearings,  a 
tlce  of  such   hearings,   and  an 
for  comment  available  to  the  g-_ 
prior  to  adoption  of  the  policiei 
and  procedures  required  pursuant 
visions  of  this  .section   and  s€c 
this  Act,  and   (C)    there  is  op] 
coimnent  by  the  general  public  . 
or  regiUatlons  proposed  for  issu 
Stale  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

■•(8)   Tlie  State  has  establithei 
for  the  piapose  of  insuring  comp 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  at 
the  members  of  which  shall  be  ._ 
IZKllviduals  or  parents  or  guardlar  3 
capped  children  and  all  of  who  ri 
qualified  by  training  or  experlen  :e 
out  the  purposes  of  this  parag; 
entity  shall  (A)  conduct  periodic 
in  all  areas  of  the  State  in  ord 

mine  whether  the  State 

and  ftU  local  educational  agencies 
State  are  in  full  compliance  with 
slons  of  this  Act  to  Insure  that 
capped  children  within  the  State 
re<'eiving  the  services  required  b 
(B)  be  empowered  to  receive  com, 
eluding  complaints  that  a  child  h 
roixeou^ly  clasiined  as  eligible  to 
under  section  612  of  this  Act)  fr(*n 
ubLs  with  respect  to  alleged  violat 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  j 
lice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
respect   thereto;    (C)    make    det 
»lth  respect  to  such  alleged  vio 
upon  a  finding  that  a  viofHtion  1 
notif;-  the  State  and  appropriate 
tional  agencies  of  such  finding  a 
propriate  steps  to  assure  that  siicii 
are  corrected:  and  (D)  upon  a  det 
that,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
quate  steps   have   not   been 
correct  such  vicHations.  so  inform 
missioner  who  shall  take  appropr 
pi'rsxiant  to  section  616  of  this 

"APPLICATION 

"St.c.  615.  (a)  Any  State  niccii 
glbllity  requirements  set  forth  in  , 
and  desiring  to  partlcip.ite  in  th 
under  this  part  shall  submit  to 
mis.sioner  an  annual  application  at 
in  .such  manner,  and  containing 
pauicd  by  such  Information,  as 
necessary.  Each  such  apphcatlon  f. 

"(1)   set  forth  a  description  of 
and  procedures  for  the  expenditure 
paid  to  the  State  agency  in  the  ;  I. 
for  which  such  application  is  mad  i 
formance  with  the  requirements 
614  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  part; 

"(2)    set  forth  a  description  of 
and  procedures  by  which  funds  r 
the  State  or  any  of  its  political 
under  other   Federal   programs    , 
but  not  limited  to.  part  A  of  titl( 
Elementary  and  Secondary 
title  in  and  title  IV  of  the  _. 
Secondary  Education  Act,  or  its 
thority;  and  the  Vocational  Ed„, 
of    1963)    which    expressly    prov.. 
aside,  financial  assistance  for  the  , 
of  handicapped  children,  and  fund 
by  the  State  or  any  of  its  poll 
visions  under  the  nehabilltatlcn  .. 
which  are  utilized  for  the  education 
icapped   children,   wUl   be   utUlze^ 
State  or  any  of  its  political  subdivh 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pro 
this  Act,  except  that  uothinj»  herel 
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construed  to  limit  the  specific  reqiirements 
of  the  laws  govermng  such  Federal  1  in 
"(3)  consistent  with  the  purpoa  s 
Act,  set  forth  a  description  of  p 
procedures  for  the  development 
mentation  of  a  comprehensive  sj 
sonnel  development  which  shall 
inservice  traintog  of  general  and  ., 
catlonal  instructional  and  stipport  _ 
detailed  procedures  to  assure  thai 
sonnel  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
01  this  part  are  appropriately  and 
prepared  and  trained,  and  that 
cedures  for  acquiring  and  dlsf 

teachers  and  administrators  of  , 

liHudicapped   children,  significant 
tion  derived  from  educational  reses.. 
otist  ration,    and    similar    projects, 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  pron 
caticnai   practices   and  materials 
through  such  projects; 

•■(4)   set  forth  policies  and 
assure    (A)    that   to   the  extent 
vvith    the   number   and   location   o 
cappf  d  children  in  the  Stsrt-e  who  arc 
in    nonpublic    elementary    and 
schools,  provision  Is  made  for  the  _ 
tion  of  such  children  in  the  progran 
or  carried  out  imder  this  part  by  i 
for  .such  qhildren  special  education 
Jatfd  services;  and 

'•(B)    that  handicapped  children 
vate  schools  and  facilities  will  be 
.special  education  (in  conformance 
individualized    planning    conferenc< 
quired  by  this  Act)   and  related 

no  cost  to  their  parents,  if  such  c 

placed  in  or  referred  to  such  schools 
ties  by  the  Slate  or  appropriate  Iocb 
tional  agency  as  the  means  of  ca 
the  requirements  of  this  title  or 
plicable  law  requiring  the  provision 
cial   education   and   related  service 
handicapped  children  within  such  S 
that  In  all  such  Instances  the  Stat( 
tional  agencj  shall  assure  that  such 
and  facilities  meet  standards  that 
Stale    and    local   educational    ag 
that  children  so  served  have  all 
they  would  have  If  served  by  such 

"(5)    set    forth    policies    and    p.. 
which  assure  (A)  that  of  the  funds 
uted  under  this  part.  40  per  centum 
funds  shall   be  distributed  to  local 
tional  agencies  in  the  State  In  direct 
tion  to  the  number  of  handicapped 
who  are  in  need  of  a  free  approprif 
education  within  the   area  served   , 
such   local   edxicational   agency   and 
centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  d 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent 
requirements  of  section  614(3) ,  and 
the  State  shall  seek  to  recover  any 
tributed  to  a  local  educational 
services  to  any  child  who  is  _.. 
the  entity  required  pursuant  to  . 
(8)  to  be  erroneously  classified  as  .. 
be  counted  under  section  612  of  thl 

"(6)   provide  satisfactory  assurance 
the   control  of  funds  provided 
part,   and  title   to  property  derived 
from,  shall  be  in  a  ptiblic  agency 
uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this 
that  a  public  agency  will  administer 
funds  and  property; 

"(7)  provide  for  (A)  making  sttch Ireports 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  ijforma- 
tlon  as  the  Commissioner  may  i 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
(B)  keeping  such  records  and  affordl4g 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
flcatlon  of  such  reports  and  proper  dl 
ment  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Ad 

"(8)    provide  satisfactory  assuranqe 
Federal  funds  made  available  under 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and 
the  level  of  State  and  local  funds 
for  the  education  of  handicapped 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State 
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funds;  except  that,  where  the  State  provides 
clear  and  convtnciiig  evidence  that  all  handi- 
capped children  have  available  to  them  a 
free  appropriate  pablic  education,  the  Com- 
missioner may  wstre  in  part  the  requirement 
of  this  clause  if  he  concurs  with  the  evidence 
provided  by  the  State; 

"(9)  provide,  consistent  witli  procedures 
prescribed  piu'suaut  to  section  617(a)(2), 
satisfactory  assurance  that  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  will  be 
adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal 
funds  paid  under  this  Act  to  the  State,  in- 
cluding any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  local  educational  agenci&s;  and 

'■(10)  provide  for  procedin-es  for  evalua- 
tion at  least  annually  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  children  (including  evalua- 
tion of  individualized  planning  conferences), 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  pursuant  to 
section  618. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  sluill  approve  any 
State  annual  apphcatlon  and  any  modiiica- 
tion  thereof  which — 

"(1)  is  submitted  by  a  State  eligible  in 
accordance  with  section  C14  of  this  Act,  and 

"(2)  meets  the  requirements  of  si-.bsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

The  Commissioner  siiall  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence,  but  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  a  State  explication 
except  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  lieailug  to  tlie  State. 

"WrrHIlOLDINC    .'.NU    JXmiCIAI.   EEVtSW 

"Sec.  616.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tmUty  for  a  liearing  to  any  State  educaUonal 
agency,  finds  that  there  has  been  a  faUure 
to  comply  s\:bstantia:iy  with  any  provision 
of  section  614  or  615,  the  Commissioner  chall 
notify  the  agency  that  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  Stat«  under  this  part  (or. 
In  his  discretion,  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
under  this  part  to  specified  local  educational 
agencies  whose  actions  or  omissions  caused 
or  are  hivolved  in  such  faUuxe)  untU  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
faUure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied, 
no  payments  shall  be  made  to  tlie  State 
under  this  part,  or  payments  by  the  Stat© 
educational  agency  under  this  peui;  shall  be 
limited  to  local  educational  agencies  whose 
actions  did  not  cause  or  were  not  involved 
in  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  Whenever  an  entity  established  pur- 
suant to  section  614(8)  in  any  State  finds 
that  there  has  been  substanUal  failure  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  it  shall  notify  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  the  appropriate  local  educa- 
tlonal  agencies,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  and  the  Commissioner  who  may 
provide  notice,  coi^duct  a  hearing  and.  If  he 
flnda  a  failure  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
withhold  payments  pxnrsuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

••(b)(t)  If  .any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to.its  application  submitted  under  section 
615.  such  State  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  Umted 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
Tvlilch  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  fit«  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action.  a«  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  siilistanUal  evidence, 
shall  b«  conclusive;  but  the  cotnrt,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 


Conunisslouer  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  ntodify 
his  previmis  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  finrther  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  sxjch  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Conunlseloner  or  to  aet  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Juigment  of  the 
court  shall  t>e  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  seciion 
1254  of  Utle  28,  UrUted  Stal*s  Code. 

"AOMUnSTKATIOK 

••£isr.  ei7.  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  du- 
ties midcr  this  part,  the  Commissioner 
r^liall — 

"(A)  cooperate  with,  »nd  render  all  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary,  directly  or  by 
I'.rant  or  contract,  to  the  States  in  matters 
relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  execution  of  the  provisioi'.s 
or  this  part; 

"(B)  provide  such  short-term  traiiuns 
jv.iLiranis  and  institutes  as  are  necessary; 

■•(O)  disseminate  information,  and  other- 
Aise  promote  the  education  of  all  haiidi- 
rar)ped  children  within  the  States;  aiul 

•■(D)  insure  that  each  State  shall  within 
one  year  of  the  eflTectlve  date  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Childi"en  Act  pro- 
vide certification  of  the  actual  number  of 
handicapped  children  receiving  special  edu- 
tation   and  related  eerviceK  In  such   State. 

"(2)  As  Foon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
a:-tnTent  of  this  Act,  the  Commissiouer  shall, 
l>y  rc^,i!latiou,  prescxlbe  a  tuiiform  financial 
)€po:t  to  be  utilized  by  State  agencies  in 
submitting  an  application  for  assistance  un- 
df-r  this  part  in  order  to  assure  equity  amo::g 
the  States. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
pare  the  Coulnilssioner  shnil  Issue,  amend. 
and  revoke  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  No  other  less  formal  meth- 
od of  implementing  such  provisions  is  au- 
tnorized, 

"(c)  Tlie  Commjjsionei'  shall  take  ap- 
propiiate  ac'>.lon  to  assure  the  protection 
of  the  confidentiality  of  any  personally  iden- 
tifiable data,  information,  and  records  col- 
lected or  maintained  by  him  and  by  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establisli  a  task 
force  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  the  Btuvau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
oinnent,  the  Office  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals, the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  and  the  Office  of  CivU  Rights,  which 
siiail  develop  guidelines  to  assure  that  all 
progiams  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
provide  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  will  be  admlnlstand 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  rtiall  l)e  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  such  guidelines  and  for 
assuring  maximum  cooperation  in  the  im- 
plementation of  such  guidelines  by  the 
agencies  referred  to  herein. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  included 
for  each  fiscal  year  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  612,  or 
$1,000,000,  whichever  is  greater,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  pro\i.>ions  of  this 
part. 

"EVALtJATTON 

"Ssc.  C18.  (a)  The  Couuaissloner  «ba]i 
measure  and  evahiate  tJie  impact  of  the  pro- 


gram authorized  under  this  part  and  the 
eflfectiveness  of  State  efforts  to  assmre  the 
free  appropriate  pubUe  education  of  ail 
handicapped   children. 

"(b)  In  carrjing  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall 
conduct,  directly  or  by  grant  or  eontracr, 
such  studies,  investigations,  and  evahiatlon; 
as  are  nece.s.sary  to  assure  efTecttve  Impte- 
mentation  of  this  part  and  (IJ  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  and  annual  report- 
ing of  programmatic  Information  concen:- 
mg  progs-ams  and  projects  carried  out  with 
financial  assistance  under  this  part  and 
other  Federal  programs  supporting  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  and  sucli 
information  from  State  a-d  local  cdu^?;;- 
tional  agenrjps  and  other  approprlt;io 
soiurccs  neces.sary  for  tlie  implementation  ci 
this  pai't,  including  such  Information  &.s 
(A)  the  numbers  of  handicapped  cMldrea 
participating  in  programs  supported  undt-r 
thLs  part,  (B)  liie  types  of  handicaps  ana 
the  number i  of  cUllcUeu  with  .such  ham.:- 
cps  participaii.ig  In  such  prcgram.s,  iC) 
the  niunbftrs  of  children  needing  euch  sen  - 
ices,  (D)  the  amount  of  Federal,  State,  ami 
local  ejrpendltures  specifically  used  to  pro- 
vide such  special  education  pro-am-;  at>d 
12)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  such  pr.>- 
grams  through  (A)  ti:e  develorment  of  el- 
festive  methods  and  proceiures  fcr  evalu:i- 
tiou.  (B)  the  testing  and  vahdating  of  .sj.-  . 
evaluation  methods  and  procedures  and  (C) 
conducting  actoil  evaluation  studies  de- 
.-igned  to  te.-r.  tiie  etfectiveness  of  activities 
supported  by  flnuncial  assiotance  under  tii^ 
Act. 

"(c)  tl)  Not  later  i-Uan  one  hundred  and 
tictjity  da>o  pfttr  the  ciuse  of  each  fiscal 
year,  tiie  Co-jimissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  communities  of  Congress  a  i\\\l 
and  complete  report  on  the  activities  cp-rnd 
out  under  this  Act.  Such  annual  report; 
shall  include  (A)  a  full  and  detailed  ana'y- 
sis  and  assessment  of  the  progres.H  belu ' 
made  toward  the  provision  ol  a  free  appro- 
priate public  etiucaUou  to  aU  handicappeU 
ciuldreu,  (B)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectlv.-- 
ness  of  the  procedures  undertaken  by  States 
to  assure  that  handicapped  children  receive 
special  education  and  related  services  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment  commensurate 
with  their  needs,  along  with  any  recommen- 
dations for  change  in  the  provisions  of  this 
part  or  other  Federal  law  providing  assist- 
ance for  the  educaUon  of  handicanped  chil- 
dren, (C)  an  evaUuttlon  of  the  effcctiveuet ; 
of  the  procedures  undertaken  by  States  t  j 
prevent  erroneous  classification  of  children 
as  eligible  to  be  counted  under  section  Cl2 
of  this  Act,  including  actions  undertaken  by 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  provision.s  01 
this  Act  rela;iiig  to  such  enoneou.'j  cli-- ti- 
cation. 

"(2)  The  Comnii.'.,siouer  ia  autlioilaed  and 
directed  to  develop,  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  appropriate  conunittees  of  Congress  by 
June  30.  1977,  a  comprehensive  study  of  ob- 
jective criteria  and  evaluation  procedures  t.} 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  special  edu- 
cation and  related  seirvlces  provided  to  haii- 
dlcapi>ed  children.  Such  criteria  and  proce- 
dures shall  be  designed  in  order  that  they 
may  be  utilized  in  conJuncUon  with  individ- 
ualized data  available  Uuough  the  individu- 
alized planning  conferences  required  pur- 
suant to  section  614  of  this  part.  In  conduct- 
ing such  study,  the  Commission  Is  auUior- 
ized  to  make  grants  and  contracts  to  pubhi' 
and  private  Individuals  and  organisations  t«i 
assist  hi  developing  obJecUv*  criteria  and 
evaluaUou  procedures,  except  that  socli 
grant  or  contract  shall  not  be  entered  into 
with  any  iudividuaJs  or  organiaatioas  who 
have  any  financial  or  other  direct  katSMst  to 
any  programs  or  services  belac  cvalaatrtd 
pursuant  to  thia  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  staaH,  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract  develop,  prepare,  and  sub- 
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mlt  to  the  appropriate  committee  of  Congress 
by  December  l.  19T7,  a  statistically  vaUd 
survey  of  the  effectlTeneaa  of  the  individ- 
ualized planning  conferences. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
hire  quaUfled  personnel  necessary  to  conduct 
data  collection  and  evaluation  activities  re- 
quired by  aubaectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  and  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
section  617(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service  and  without  regard  to  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates  except  that  no  more  than 
twenty  such  personnel  shall  be  eniploved  ai 
any  time. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
of  this  section  (2.500.000  for  ascal  year  1976, 
$3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  and  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  vear 
1»7». 

"payments 
"Sec.  619.  (a)  The  Commissioner  .shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  614  relat- 
ing to  eligibUlty,  pay  to  each  State  the 
amount  which  that  State  Is  entitled  to  re- 
I'f  Jve  under  this  part. 

'■(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  is  .•authorized 
to  pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  for  administration  and 
[ilanntng  under  this  part  which  may  include 
regional.  Interstate  and  Intrastate  technical 
:is.sistance,  and  dissemination  «>i  necessary 
materials. 

"(2)  The  total  of  such  payments  in  .-xny 
(i>cal  year  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  6  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
i>mounts  of  the  grants  paid  under  this  Act 
for  that  year  to  the  State  ediicational  agen- 
cy, or  $200,000.  whichever  Is  greater;  and 

"(B)  In  the  cai?e8  of  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  5  per  centxmi 
of  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  the  grants  paid 
imder  this  Act  for  that  year  in  such  Juris- 
dictions, or  $60,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot 
ihis  subsection. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  in  such  liistallments  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine  necessary." 

MISCEI.LAm:OT78   PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  ot  the  Education  ot  the  Hau> 
dicapped  Act  Is  further  amended  by  insertmg 
after  section  60S  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"employment  of  hamoicappkd 

mSIVIDUALS 

'Srx:.  606.  As  a  condition  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  Insure  that  each  recipient  of  such  as- 
sistance shall  take  afflrmatWe  action  to  em- 
ploy and  advance  in  employment  qualified 
handicapped  Individuals  covered  imder,  and 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth 
in,  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  355) ,  as  amended, 
relatmg  to  employment  ot  handicapped  In- 
dividuals by  State  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
'  rehabilitation  faculties  and  under  fMeral 
contracts  and  subcontracts. 

"CaAMTS   FOa   THX    BEMOVAL    OF 
AKCHRKCTXTIAL  BAailEBS 

•Sec.  607.  (a)  Upon  application  by  auv 
State  or  local  educational  agency  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
pwy  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  altering  existing 
buildings  and  equipment  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
an  Act  approved  August  12. 1968  (Public  Law 
s<0-480),  relating  to  arcj^tectural  barriers. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  th« 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 


ized to  be  appropriated  such  Aims  as  mav 
be  necessary.". 

Bec.  6.  The  amendments  mad 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  take  i  ffect 
after  July  l.  1976.  except  thai 
(A),   (C),   (D).  and    (E)    of  p( . 
of  section  614  of  the  Education  c  f 
capped  Act,  as  amended  by  tli  t 
take  effect  on  and  after  August  2 
subsection    (a)(1)(D)    find   subjections 
and  (e)  of  section  617  of  the  Ediiiation 
Handicapped  Act,  as  amended  ^, 
and  subsection  (a )  and  subsecti  )n 
section  618  of  the  Education  ol 
capped  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
etfectlve  upon  the  date  of  enactlnent 
Act.  and  (3)  the  Commissioner  ^. 
such  date  issue  such  regulatioi  s 
such  determinations  to  carry  oui 
ments  made  by  sections  3  oitd  ' 
as  he  determines  necessary. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ._. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN-; 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
The  second  assistant  legis 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Pr. 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Pres 

unanimous  consent  that  

of  the  staff  of  the  Committ 
and  Public  Welfare  may  be  a( 
privileges  of  the  floor  duiin 
sideratlon  and  disposition  of  S 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  it  is 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Pi 
unanimous  consent  that  tin 
members  of  the  staff  of  the 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  dui.. 
sideration  and  disposition  of 
Forsythe,  Nik  Edes,  Lisa 
Andrews,    Judy    Heumann, 
Hocutt. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    I    ask 
consent  that  the  following 
bers  may  be  on  the  Senate 
the  consideration  of  S.  6:  Be 
Traer  Sunley,  Steve  Wexler, 
cis,  Clare  Comiskey,  Renee  _ 
l«i  Hoffman,  John  Hunicutt, 

ton,  Carey  Peck,  and  Adele , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr 

Is  pendhig  before  the  Senate 
legislation     introduced     by 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  Public  Welfare,  tlie  _. 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 
fled  to  have  the  opportimlty 
Ing  as  chairman  of  the  Sub< 
the  Handicapped,  to  work 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 
FORo).  the  ranking  minority 
the  subcommittee,  and  to  join 
tor  Williams  and  others  in 
tlon  of  the  reasons  why  we 
important  for  this  measure, 
come  law. 

This    comprehensive    „„_ 
dresses  Itself  to  the  needs  of 
minority  of  our  school  aged 
handicapped  children.  Recenl 
hidlcate  that  there  are 
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million  handicapped  childrer  in  our 
countrj-.  Only  3.9  million  of  t]  lese  chil- 
dren are  receiving  an  appropi  late  edu- 
cation, and  1.75  million  hai  dicapped 
chUdren  are  not  receiving  an  education 
at  all.  This  waste  of  human  potential 
is  indeed  sad.  and  all  of  us  s  lould  re- 
member that  delay  in  taking  action  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children 
has  far  reaching  implications  f<  r  the  fu- 
tures of  these  cliildren  and  then  families 
Since  1967,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  has  stimulated  local 
and  Slate  programs  for  har  dicapped 
children  so  that  there  has  bet  n  an  in- 
crease of  1.5  million  children  ei  rolled  in 
educational  programs. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  Stati  of  West 
Vii-ginia,  the  enrollment  of  har  dicapped 
children  in  educational  progiams  has 
^rov.n  from  15.161  children  Ir  1972  to 
31,595  children  in  1974.  Increasf  d  aware- 
ness of  the  educational  needs  (  f  handi- 
capped children  and  the  implic  stions  of 
Uindmark  court  decisions  hav(  pointed 
to  the  need  for  an  expanded  Fe(  leral  role 
If  substantial  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
meeting  the  goal  of  providing  full  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  all  har  dicapped 
children.  Provisions  enacted  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educjtion  Act 
Amendments  of  1974— Public  Law  93- 
380— represented  a  major  step  forward 
in  meeting  the  goal  of  full  ed  icatlonal 
opportunities  for  all  handicap]  led  chil- 
dren. This  legislation  requirei  that  a 
State  set  forth  policies  and  piocedures 
that  insure:  First,  the  idenl  iflcation. 
location,  and  evaluation  of  a] :  handi- 
capped children  in  the  State;  se  ond.  the 
protection  of  the  confidentialit;  of  such 
data  and  information;  and.  tiiird,  the 
estabUshment  of  a  goal  of  prov:  ding  full 
educational  opportunities  for  a  1  handi- 
capped children. 

We  can  look  back  over  the  last  few 
years  and  see  that  progress  las  been 
made  in  meeting  our  responsfclllty  to 
the.se  handicapped  children;  however, 
we  should  not  complacently  assi  ime  that 
enough  has  been  done  for  these  childi-en 
to  assure  their  right  to  a  free  api  ropriate 
public  education.  Achieving  a  go  il  of  full 
educational  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped children  calls  for  a  co<  peratlve 
effort  by  all  levels  of  governmei  it— Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  a  bll ,  Senate 
bill  6,  which  will  establish  in  la\ '  a  com- 
prehensive mechanism  which  w:  11  Insure 
that  those  provisions  enacted  in  aw  diu:- 
Ing  the  93d  Congress  are  expan  led  and 
will  result  in  maximum  benefits  1 )  handi- 
capped children  and  their  fami]  es. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  6,  S.  1256, 
and  S.  1264,  State  repress  ntaUves 
stressed  that  a  strong  supportive  Federal 
role  was  necessary  If  States  wen  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  to  han(  licapped 
children;  Senate  bill  6  establis  les  that 
strong  supportive  Federal  role.  J  Iso,  this 
bill,  by  offering  not  only  increai  ed  Fed- 
eral fiscal  aid,  but  also  gulda  ice  and 
assistance  in  meeting  other  requ  rements 
of  the  legislation,  will  assure  a  new  era 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  coo  )eratlon 
as  we  work  toward  our  comm  >n  goal. 
I  will  briefly  summarize  the  ms  jor  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  Senate  b  ill  6  ex- 
tends   the    entitlement    formula    for 
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payments  to  the  States  for  fiscal  year 
1975  under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  for  1  additional  fiscal  year, 
establishes  a  new  entitlement  foimula 
for  payments  to  States  for  fiscal  year 
1977  through  1979,  establishes  eligibUity 
iind  application  requirements,  places  re- 
..ponsibility  for  implementation  of  this 
iitt  upon  the  State  education  agency, 
requh-es  that  the  State  have  a  mech- 
anism to  assure  compliance  witli  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  bill  6.  amends  due 
process  pixwedures  in  existing  law,  estab- 
li-shes  provisions  relating  to  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  responsibiUtles  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  adds 
two  new  sections  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment and  advancement  m  employment 
of  qualified  handicapped  individuals  and 
to  grants  for  the  removal  of  ai-chitectural 
barriers. 

Most  important.  Senate  bill  6  guides 
the  States  in  meeting  their  obligations 
to  provide  a  full  educational  opportunity 
for  handicapped  children.  The  legida- 
tion  requires  that  the  States,  in  their 
State  plans,  set  forth  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  will  assure  that:  First, 
all  handicapped  children  living  in  a 
State  who  are  in  need  of  special  educa- 
tion are  identified,  located,  and  evalu- 
ated; second,  a  goal  is  e,stablished  to 
provide  full  educational  opportimltles  to 
all  handicapped  cliildren;  third,  prior- 
ities for  sei-vices  are  established  first 
with  respect  to  handicapped  children  not 
receiving  an  education  and  second  with 
respect  to  severely  handicapped  children 
receiving  an  inadequate  education; 
'fourth,  pi-ocedures  are  established  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  handicapped 
children  and  their  parents  in  decisions 
relating  to  identification,  evaluation, 
and  educational  placement;  fifth,  a  free 
appi-opriate  public  education  be  avail- 
able for  all  handicapped  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  18  witiiin  a  State 
not  later  than  September  1,  1978;  and 
for  all  handicapped  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  21  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1980.  The  biU  further  provides 
that  with  respect  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  3  to  5  and  18 
to  21  this  requirement  shall  not  apply 
in  a  State  if  the  application  of  this  re- 
quirement would  be  inconsistent  with 
State  law  or  practice,  or  the  order  of  any 
court,  respecting  public  education  with- 
in such  age  groups  within  the  State. 

A  feature  of  the  measure  that  will 
promote  the  educational  development  of 
handicapped  children  is  the  individual- 
ized planning  conference.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  by  educators  that  In- 
dividualized attention  to  a  child  brings 
rich  rewards  to  the  child,  his  teachers, 
and  family.  Handicapped  children  have 
been  a  neglected  minority  In  our  school 
system;  individualized  planning  confer- 
ences are  a  way  of  targeting  the  re- 
sources of  our  school  systems  on  handi- 
capped children.  These  conferences  are 
to  be  held  at  least  three  times  a  year 
and  wiU  represent  a  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  school,  the  parents,  and 
the  child  hhnself ,  when  appropriate,  to 
meet  the  unique  educational  needs  of  the 
child.  Frequent  monitoring  of  a  handi- 
capped child's  progress  throughout  the 


school  year  is  a  vital  component  of  the 
individualized  planning  conference.  Pre- 
liminary evidence  oa  annual  planning 
conferences  indicates  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  individualized  planning  confer- 
ence would  be  nullified  if  held  only  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Another  provision  of  the  measure  that 
wUl  significantly  affect  the  educational 
progress  of  handicapped  children  Is  that 
relating  to  inservice  training  of  general 
and  special  educational  personnel.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  Senate  bills  6,  1256, 
and  1264,  Miss  Kate  Long,  writer  and 
former  county  special  education  super- 
visor in  West  Virginia,  pointed  out  that 
the  "shortage  of  trained  per.sonnd  Is 
critical.;'  She  further  commented  that  6 
hours  of  emergency  training  do  not  pre- 
pare regular  education  teachers  to  deal 
with  handicapped  children. 

Senate  bill  6  addre-sses  itself  to  this 
shortage  of  qualified  pei-sonnel  by  pro- 
viding that  the  States  develop  and  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  system  of  per- 
sonnel development  which  includes  In- 
fcervice  training  of  general  and  special 
educational  Instnictional  and  support 
personnel.  Continuous  training  is  vitally 
necessary,  particularly  if  children  are  to 
be  mainstreamed  into  the  classroom. 
Teachers  must  receive  training  that  not 
only  provides  teclinical  assistance  neces- 
sary \o  teach  handicapped  children,  but 
ahso  deals  with  the  potential  problem  of 
"attitudinal  barriers." 

Mr.  President,  with  almost  4  million 
cliildren  needing  our  help,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  action  be  taken.  Senate  bill  6 
offers  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
to  our  8  milUon  handicapped  children.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  needs  of  our  handi- 
capped childi-en  .should  remain  unmet 
any  longer. 

At  this  time,  perliaps  it  might  be  best 
to  yield  the  fioor  and  let  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  speak. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Senate  is  now  considering  a  bill  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  landmark  in  education- 
al services  for  our  Nation's  handicapped 
children. 

Brhiging  this  bUl  to  this  point  has 
not  been  an  easy  task.  At  the  outset,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  (Mr. 
Randolph)  for  their  tenaci^  In  working 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  today  a  bill  which 
represents  the  best  aspects  of  S.  6  as 
introduced. 

I  might  say  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Handicapped.  I 
have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  since  I  have 
been  hi  the  Senate.  I  think  he  has  been 
a  dynamic  and  real  leader  in  looking 
after  the  handicapped  of  this  Nation, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
served  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
as  well. 

K  enacted  Into  law,  this  bill  will  fi- 
nally begin  to  bring  to  all  the  handicap- 
ped chlldron  of  our  Nation  what  has  al- 
ways been  theh-  right— a  free  appropri- 
ate public  education. 

Tliere  are  many  provisions  of  this 


bill,  Mr.  Pi-e.sident,  and  I  will  not  takr 
the  Senate's  time  to  try  to  restate  them 
now.  I  am  sui-e  my  colleagues  on  tht 
committee  will  have  comments  on  many 
of  them.  Other  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  al.so.  However,  there  are  a  few 
which  I  feel  a  need  to  highlight  anti 
discusK. 

First,  an  extremely  Important  aspect  i*^ 
the  requirement  that  each  handicapped 
child  will  have  individual  planning.' 
conferences.  The  participants  will  in- 
clude the  parents,  the  teacher,  and  a 
qualified  supei- visor  or  provider  of  spe- 
cial education  services.  This  provision  is 
extremely  Important  If  the  child's  prog- 
ress is  to  be  adequately  monitored  and 
if  appropriate  .steps  are  to  be  taken  Xo 
assure  that  tiie  problems  with  the  educa- 
tional proce.s.s  that  the  child  is  havin*: 
are  met  in  a  timely  and  consistent  way. 
An  additional  benefit  that  will  i*esuli 
fi-om  these  conferences  is  one  that  is  too 
often  overlooked.  Not  only  will  the  chilo 
be  better  .served,  and  the  parents  bett*>j 
informed  of  th»  limitations  their  child 
has  due  to  a  particular  handicap,  but 
the  teacher  will  learn  from  this  experi- 
ence as  well. 

As  we  look  more  and  more  toward  rhil- 
di-en  witli  handicaps  being  educated  wiMi 
their  "normal"  peers,  we  must  reall/e. 
and  ti-j'  to  alleviate,  the  bm-den  put  upon 
the  teacher  who  must  cope  with  thm 
child  and  all  Uie  others  in  the  class  a>^ 
well.  The  t-eacher  needs  reinforcement 
aiid  a  better  understanding  of  the  cliilds 
abilities  and  disabilities. 

It  is  hoped  that  participation  in  thesf 
conferences  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  tlir 
child,  and  an  imderstanding  of  the 
child's  problems  in  relating  to  his  or  h(  i 
peers  because  of  a  handicapping  contri- 
tion. 

Second,  Mr.  Piesident,  the  Congres- 
last  year  in  Public  Law  93-380,  whidi 
revised  and  extended  part  B  of  th;- 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  si 
priority  was  set  for  service  for  those  chil- 
dren who  were  i-eceivlng  no  services.  Thi-; 
full  sei-vlces  goal  has  not  yet  been  met 
We  can  aU  agree  that  all  handicappe«: 
children  should  be  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. We  can  all  agree  that  that  educa- 
tion should  be  equivalent,  at  least,  to 
the  one  those  children  who  are  no» 
handicapped  receive.  The  fact  is,  our 
agreeing  on  it  does  not  make  it  the  case 
There  are  millions  of  children  with  hand- 
icapping conditions  who  are  receiving 
no  services  at  all.  And  since  we  must 
have  a  place  to  start,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  give  priority  to  those  who  arc 
receiving  no  services  at  all  first,  and  then 
try  to  reach  those  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps  who  have  traditionally  re- 
ceived only  minimal  attention  second 
This  is  what  this  bill  sets  as  its  prioi'- 
ties. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  Oie  biU  provid^^ 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
may  make  grants  to  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectiu-al  barriers  so  that  children  with 
handicapping  conditions  may  attend  the 
same  schools  which  children  without 
such  handicaps  may  attend.  It  is  my 
hope  that  States  and  localities  will  apply 
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for  such  grants  and  that  the  Congress 
will  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
niske  such  grants. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  leadership 
in  this  area  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
Is  well  knoum  and  admired  by  all  of  us 
•  ho  work  with  him  on  the  committee. 

For  far  too  long  handicapiied  children 
have  been  denied  acce.ss  to  the  regular 
srhool  system  because  of  an  inability  to 
climb  the  steps  to  the  schoolhouse  door, 
and  not  for  any  other  reason.  This  has 
led  to  segregated  classes  for  those  chil- 
dren with  physical  handicaps.  This  Is  an 
Isolation  that  is  in  many  cases  unneces- 
sarv-.  It  is  an  isolation  for  the  handi- 
capped child  and  for  the  "normal"  child 
as  well.  The  sooner  we  are  able  to  bring 
the  two  together,  the  more  likely  that 
the  attitudes  of  each  toward  one  another 
will  change  for  the  better. 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  we  are  to  teach 
all  of  our  children  to  love  and  under- 
stand each  other,  we  must  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  see  what  "different' 
children  are  like. 

If  we  allow  and,  indeed,  encourage 
handicapped  children  and  nonhandicap- 
ped  children  to  be  educated  together  as 
early  as  possible,  their  attitudes  to- 
ward each  other  in  later  life  will  not  be 
such  obstacles  to  overcome.  A  child  who 
goes  to  school  everyday  with  another 
child  who  Is  confined  to  a  wheelchair  will 
understand  far  better  in  later  life  the 
limitetions  and  abilities  of  such  an  In- 
dividual when  he  or  she  is  asked  to  work 
with,  or  is  in  a  position  to  hire,  such  an 
individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hke  to  take  spe- 
cial note  of  the  action  taken  by  the  full 
committee  to  limit  service,  or  make  It 
permissive  for  States  to  serve,  children  to 
the  age  group  3  to  5  years  old.  When  the 
biU  was  reported  from  the  Subcommittee 
on  tlie  Handicapped,  It  made  the  service 
to  these  children  part  of  the  priorities  of 
the  act.  As  a  result  of  the  action  taken 
In  f  idl  committee,  this  no  longer  'vas  true. 
Ratlier  than  repeat  my  objections  to  this 
action  again.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Additional  Views  which  were 
stated  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators 
Javits,  Kennedy,  Schweiker.  and  Hath- 
.w.  AY  as  part  of  the  report  to  accompany 
S.  6  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pomt: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Additional  Views  of  Senators  Staffurd, 
JAvrrs.  Kennedy,  Scuweikfii,  and  Hatha- 
way 

This  Committee  has  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  th«  welfare  ot  preschool  chil- 
dren. That  commitment  has  been  backed  In 
other  legislation  developed  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  «•  do  not  feel  that  it  shoiild  be 
dUuted  In  such  an  Important  area  as  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.  If  it  Is 
the  Congress'  Intent  that  all  children  should 
receive  an  appropriate  education  It  seems 
clear  that  such  a  commitment  must  Include 
the  requirement  that  services  be  provided  at 
the  most  approprUte  time — when  the  chUd 
is  at  the  aarUcr  stages  of  development  and 
wiu  thus  benefit  most;  not  when  It  happens 
to  be  convenient. 

This  Act  deato  with  a  special  group  of  chil- 
dren who  DMd  ^Mclal  educattonal  aandces. 
It  provuiea  aaBlstance  for  these  aerdoee  at 
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Federal  expense.  To  delay 
those  services  becHU.se  ol  res 
law  or  practice  is  neither  . . 

We.  therefore,  disagree  ... 
taken  during  full  Commit te( 
of  this  bin,  which  dropped  tl 
3  to  5  year  olds,  r.nd  restate 
in  tlie  principle  of  requirin.; 
tlon  services  for  those  chlldr. 
capping  conditlou-s  who  are 
liiaudaced  sthool  age. 

DiU'ing  cousiderai  ion  id  s 
from  parents,  teachers,  and  « 
clal  education  specifically  ei 
need  for  the  earliest  possible 
evaluation,  and  service  to  ch 
their  entry  into  Iho  nnimi 
process. 

The  Commli tee  heard 

dicated    strongly    that    specU 
services  provided  to 
before  "normal"  school  age 
mast  beneflcl&l,  .since  much 

done  at  an  earlier  age  to  s „ 

develop  skills  to  compeusat< 
handicapping  conditions.  Th« 
conditions  can  be  diagnosed,  lu 
the  less  costly  the  special  edii 
ices  tlie  child  will  need  dui 
school  years. 

We  are  cotniMnt  of  the  c^. 
States  regarding  their  financl  1 
provide    full    educational  sen 
group  of  children.  Nevertheles! 
It  Is  Imperative  to  point  out 
fits  of  Ciirly  Identification 
both    in    terms    of    prereuti^a 
human  tragedy,  and  in  the 
effectiveness  of  tax  doUare, 
to    Justify    continued    emphas|s 
sfh<x>l  educiition  for  handl< 
According  to  infonnatlon 
has  received,  35  states  have  ._ 
vide  .services  to  children  with 
an  age  less  than  six  years  old. 
states  and    the   District  of   C< 
where  services  ai-e  not  requlrei 
some  group  of  handicapped  c] 
school  age,  but  even  some  oJ 
have   laws  which   permit   sue 
such  handicapped  children. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the 
tee  from  the  Subcommittee  o 
capped  provided  for  such 
group  3  to  5  years  of  age.  Aj 
the  full  ConmUtteo,  S.  C  re 
mltment  to  service  for  pv 
that  was  adopted  in  P.L.  93 
This  poBitlon   w;is  consistent 
law. 

Tlierefore,  we  do  r.ot  ti;,Tee 
Committee  action  which  make  5 
ices  permissive  for  those  states 
providing  services   or  whose 
or  do  not  authorize  the  pre 
services.   We  think  that  the 
by  the  Committee  unwisely  mo 
gress  away  from  the  policy  in 
which  emphasizes  the  earliest 
Ice  to  handicapped  children 
Robert  T. 
Eowabd  M 
WnjXAM    D. 
Richard 
J.  K.  Javits 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr. 
again,  I  express  my  ^^^. 

the  chairman  of  the  full 

Williams,  and  the  chairman 
committee   on   the   Hand 
Randolph,  and  their  stalfs,  ., 
mous  service  they  have  per 

handicapped  cliildren 

porting  this  comprehensive 
that  we  can  reach  speedy  agi- 
the  other  body  so  that  we 
to  move  forward  in  the 
our  NaUon's  children. 
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tie 
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:  thei  e 

tliat 


all  Comma - 

the  Handi- 

to  the  age 
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the  com- 

chlldren 

last  year. 

Uh  present 


I  wa 


ilth  the  full 
such  serv- 
who  are  not 
V3   prohibit 
provlftion  of  such 
ctlon  taken 
es  the  Con- 
present  law 
I  ossible  seiTT- 

Sri  FFoaD. 

Kb  fNESY. 

Iathaway. 
schm  ejkex. 


Pi*ej  Ident, 


cnce 
appreclafion  both  to 
com  mittee.  Mr. 
)f  the  Sub- 
Mr. 
the  enor- 
ormed  for 
everywhere  by  re- 
>iU.  I  hope 
epment  with 
continue 
educittl<»i  of  all 


Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr. 
would  appreciate  the  Senatoi 
me  in  order  that  I  may  ask 

Mr.   STAFFORD.   I  am 
yield  to  the  di.stinguished 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr 
Senator  from  Vermont 
feature  of  this  bill,  and  I 
emphasize  his  point.  We  will 
educational  development  of . 
children  through  the  process 
aljzed  planning  conferences. 

Wliat  the  Senator  has  „..-.. 
im!,>ortant.  Educators  general  y 
gun  to  realize  that  some  pcrs 
tion  must  be  given  to  a  chUd 
that  the  child  is  the  better  for 
ual  attention  is  one  of  the  „^ 
good  education  in  institution  1 
mg  for  all  the  people  of 
States,  not  only  the  handic& 
Throughout  this  country 
colleges,    and    universities 
stressed  the  need  for 
tion  to  students.  It  Is  the  ..» 
educational  process  and  it  ha 
test  of  time. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  ^ 
mention  it.  but  I  do  so.  I  look 
my  school  days,  and  I  say  to 
from  Vermont  that  I  recall  . 
ers  who  not  only  were  informe  i 
were  inspiring.  They  were  thoj 
women  who  gave  of  their 
after  the  class  actually  had  .. 
gave  one  the  opportunltv  to 
talk  with  them.  Tliey  were  tl 
sel  the  students.  In  a  sense 
carried  over  into  the  specific 
Senator  mentioned  here— the 
attenticMi  to  children. 

The  individual  planning 
a  cooperative  effort.  It  is  an 
must  include  the  teacher,  the  r 
tive  of  the  local  educational  __, 
parents,  and,  when  appropriate 
or  girl  who  is  handicapped.  ,.„ 
tliis,  we  have  the  opportunit  r 
in  touch  with  that  child.  We  m 
child's  progress,  as  one  might 
that  fi-equent  monitoring  Is  a  ^ .. 
ponent  of  ttiis  training  plannli  g 
ence  process.  It  helps  the  chll< 
the  parents  or  guardian,  and  it 
teacliers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  commen 
tlie  Senator  has  said. 

I  liave  done  more  than  ask  a 
I  regret  that.  But  I  wanted 
emphasize  what  the  Senator  . 
mont  has  underscored  so  well 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr _, 

preciate  what  the  distinguish 
man  of  the  subcommittee 
heartily    agree    with    his 
about  tlie  Importance  of  ..^ 
ferences  among  the  parents, 
and  the  teachers. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr. 

extremely  pleased  to  join  the 

from  West  Virginia  (Mr 

the  Senator  from  Vermont 
ford)  In  bringing  S.  6.  the  I 
All  Handicapped  Chlldrai 
the  Senate. 

This  bill  has  been  cosponsorcil 
Mr.  MAcmrsoN,  Mr.  Bkhyssh,  BCr 
Mr.  CANNOir.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
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Hart,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Monoale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
.vfetcalf,  and  Mr.  Stone. 

With  passage  of  this  bill  we  will  have 
made  important  progress  toward  the  de- 
\elopment  of  major  comprehensive  leg- 
islation which  will  assure  the  education 
ot  all  handicapped  children.  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  this  landmark  bill  to  my 
colleagues,  who  have,  over  the  years, 
.shown  the  same  concern  as  we  have  dealt 
with  this  wliole  subject  matter  In  prior 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  unique  point 
in  liistoi-y  in  the  education  for  handi- 
capped children.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
under  tlie  pressure  of  State  mandatory 
laws  and  court  action  in  27  Sta.tes,  atti- 
tudes toward  educational  .services  for  all 
handicapped  children  have  drastically 
changed.  Last  year,  we  in  Congress  took 
cognizance  of  tlie  need  to  assist  hi  ttiis 
effort  by  strengthening  State  planning 
for  special  educational  services  by  re- 
quiring certain  procedural  protections 
for  handicapped  children  and  their  par- 
ents, and  by  expanding  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  for  these  educational  serv- 
ices. Yet,  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
assuring  all  handicapped  children  an  ap- 
propriate education  has  come  too  slowly. 

In  1970,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
declared  a  goal  of  providing  full  educa- 
tional oppoi-tunity  to  all  handicapped 
children  by  1980.  Today,  5  years  later, 
we  have  hicreased  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served  from  38  percent  to  sUghtly 
over  50  percent.  That  growth  has  meant 
tliat  more  handicapped  children  are 
being  helped  today  than  ever  before.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  all  handicapped 
children  have  the  educational  services 
they  need.  It  aLso  does  not  mean  that  Uie 
sti-uggle  is  over  for  thousands  of  parents 
who  want  to  assure  that  tlieir  children 
will  be  treated  as  any  other  children  in 
the  educational  system. 

It  Is  time  that  Congress  took  strong 
and  forceful  action.  It  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  assure  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  to  provide  to  all  handicapped 
children  their  right  to  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  that  the  com- 
mittee has  developed  provides  a  flexible 
and  reasonable  approach  for  the  FMeral 
Government  to  follow.  Last  month, 
under  provisions  adopted  by  the  93d 
Congress.  46  States  submitted  informa- 
tion to  the  Office  of  Education  Indicating 
that  they  will  provide  full  educational 
seiTices  to  all  handicapped  children, 
aged  bhUi  to  21,  by  1980.  TWrty-one  of 
these  State  have  Indicated  that  they  will 
meet  this  goal  substantially  earlier  than 
1980.  This  commitment  by  the  Senate 
and  the  additional  assistance  and  direc- 
tion offered  by  S.  6  wiU  make  this  goal  a 
reality. 

The  legislation  which  the  committee 
brhigs  to  the  floor  today  establishes  a 
conmrehenslve  service  delivery  and  fund- 
ing mechanism.  More  importantly,  8.  6 
establishes  a  timetable  for  delivery  for 
educational  services  to  all  handicapped 


children  and  establishes  priorities  to  as- 
sure that  this  timetable  will  be  met.  It 
thus  makes  a  clear  and  long  overdue 
Federal  commitment  to  the  education  of 
all  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  Congress'  important 
legislative  accomplishments  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  children  would  not  have 
been  enacted  but  for  the  efforts  of  some 
of  the  most  earnest  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple here,  membei-s  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
also  tile  staff,  which  serves  witli  such 
great  distinction.  I  wLsh  to  express  my 
full  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  committee  for  all  the  work 
and  time  that  they  have  devoted  to  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  considerable. 

Since  the  time  this  bill  was  originally 
introduced,  more  than  10  days  of  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  both  in  Washington 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly, the  hard  work  of  tlie  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
•  Mr.  Randolph)  was,  as  always,  superb. 

Chairman  Randolph  has  been  a  stead- 
fast leader  in  this  legislation,  as  is  true 
with  other  legislation  affecting  handi- 
capped persons,  and  I  express  my  heart- 
felt thanks  to  liim  for  his  strong  sup- 
port. The  rankhig  minority  member 
from  Vermont  <Mr.  Stafford)  has  also 
devoted  substantial  amoimts  of  time  to 
assure  that  we  could  expeditiously  move 
tills  legislation.  Without  his  hard  work 
and  his  strong  concern  in  this  area,  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  Congress  impor- 
tant legislative  accomplishments  on  be- 
half of  handicapped  persons  would  not 
have  been  enacted.  The  same  is  tine  of 
the  i-anklng  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  tMr.  Javits),  who  has  been  .so 
helpful  and  always  there  at  critical 
times. 

Other  members  of  tlie  committee  have 
also  been  extremely  helpful,  hicluding 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr,  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall).  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker). 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  staff  must  be 
recognized  for  their  work  and  the  long 
hours  they  have  labored  over  the  last 
few  weeks:  Pat  Forsythe,  Anne  Hocutt. 
Betty  OrlfBn,  Mike  Bums,  Jack  Andrews, 
Betty  Boynton.  Traer  Sunley.  Jan  Ver- 
rey,  Clare  Comiskey,  Bob  Humphreys. 
Pam  Ebert,  Rene  Bergman,  and  those 
members  of  my  staff,  who  are  included 
in  this  group  for  theh:  dedication  and 
concern:  Lisa  Walker.  Judy  Heumann. 
Nik  Edes,  Joycene  Cole  and  Jackie  De 
Mesme. 

When  we  put  these  statements  in,  we 
normally  do  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
bill,  but  I  have  the  feeling,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  time  for  successful  pas- 
sage of  this  comprehensive  expression  of 
concern  for  handicapped  children  has 
arrived.  I  know  we  are  on  a  short  sched- 
ule today.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered.  I  know 


that  this  strong  bill  will  be  strengthened 
by  them. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  m  1954,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  fully 
opened  the  door  for  all  children  to  be 
guaranteed  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. The  Court  stated: 

In  these  days.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  cli)l«i 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  liie 
if  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  educa- 
tion. Such  an  opportunity  ...  is  a  rigli' 
which  Ruist  be  made  nvnilable  to  all  on  e{|iif  J 
terms.  iBroicn  v.  *.V)./rrf  0/  Eflucotinu  347  U..S 
4.18.  4m.  J  954). 

More  i-eceiiUy  the  Federal  ca.se.s  o; 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  against  Peimsylvania,  and  Mills 
against  Board  of  Education  of  the  EHs- 
trict  of  Columbia  have  been  decided 
Tlie.se  Court  rulings  guarantee  the  right 
to  free  publicly  supported  education  ifor 
handicapped  children  and^ave  resulted 
in  similar  coiut  action  in  27  Statrs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Court  in  Mills  stated  categoi  icalJx 
that — 

Tlie  Di.<iriiM  of  Ciliunhja  ~iial)  provide  tu 
e.ich  child  of  school  j»ge  a  free  and  suitable 
publicly  supported  education  regardle««  oi 
the  degiee  of  the  child's  mental,  physical  cr 
emotional  disability  or  impairment.  Further- 
more, defendants  .shall  not  exclude  any  child 
resid*'nt  Ui  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
such  pu  Jlicly  sTipporied  education  on  the 
basib  of  a  claim  of  ini^uificient  resourceh. 

Last  year  tlie  Congress  took  significant 
action  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  and  incorporated  many  of  the  ma- 
jor principles  of  tlie  right  to  education 
cases.  That  act  added  important  new 
provisions  to  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  which  require  the  States  to: 
Fu'st,  establish  a  goal  of  providing  full 
educational  opportunities  to  all  handi- 
capped cliildi-en;  second,  provide  proce- 
dures for  insurmg  that  handicapped  chil- 
dien  and  their  parents  or  guardians  are 
guaranteed  procedm-al  safeguards  in  de- 
cisions regarding  identiflcaUon,  evalua- 
tion, and  educational  placement  of 
handicapped  children;  tliud,  establi-sh 
procedures  to  insure  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  appropriate  handicapped 
children,  nicluding  childien  in  pubhc  01 
private  Institutions  or  other  care  facili- 
ties, are  educated  with  childien  who  are 
not  handicapped;  and.  fourto,  estabUsh 
procedures  to  uism-e  that  testing  and 
evaluation  materials  and  procedures  uti- 
lized for  the  purposes  of  classification 
and  placement  of  handicapped  children 
will  be  selected  and  administered  so  as 
not  to  be  racially  or  culturally  discrimi- 
natory. 

Furthermore,  action  in  the  States  has 
resulted  In  numerous  laws  being  changed 
or  written  to  cover  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  children  over  the  last  few 
years.  Most  of  these  laws  have  manda- 
torjr  dates  for  service.  Many  of  these 
deadlines  have  already  passed;  some  of 
the  deadlines  will  have  to  be  met  In  the 
near  future.  Table  1  sets  forth  appli- 
cable State  law  for  the  educatian  of 
handicapped  children,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tha  Table  1  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcou. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  L-STATE  STATUTORY  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  THE 


DUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  •  •  • 


State 


Type  of  iMiidatiMi 


Oafeol 

pasMge    Complunce 


d  t«         Ages  of  eligibility 


Full  plannlni  and  progr»miiig.. 
Full  program. 


f*!?1*'  P"*""'"?  anipfofftmini'. 

f"  planning  and  programing,"  aelcci 


:ti*e 


1971    1977.... 
1974  ... 

1973    Septi,V9"76 
1973    1979-80 


Colorado 

ComwclkuL ". 

Delawai* 

Oiitiict  of  Columbia.' 
Florida.. 

Ceorgi.i 

Hawaii. 

Idaho..  .    

Illinois :.  "■  " 


...  Full  planning  and  programing.. 

- do 

..  full  program  "wlierev'er  possible" 

--  ""s'^luf*:  Court  order:  Full  program' 
--  Full  program 


6tol8;... 


1973    July  1, 197F 
1966 

'I972'"i972 

1973 «...._;: 


lOIHU 

fe««  ... 

KtnhKliy.. 

Louisiana . 


Main* 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi..  .. 

Missouri. 

Montana... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

T<tw  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

flewMeiico... 
New  York 


..  Full  planning  and  ptosraniin' 

..  Full  program..  

do.'....       

-do ...;.".'.^".."..';i 

..  Full  planning  and  programing"!.'! 

..  Full  program  "If  reasonably  possible" 

.  Fidl  planniiig  and  progiamiiig 

.  Full  planning  and  piograming J 

..  Court  oider-Orl«]ns  Parish  only:  Selective  " 
for     mentally     retarded.     Otlierwise 
mandatory. 

.  Full  planning  and  piogidining 

do 

-do I":;:": 

do 

.  Full  program -!...!!!!r"""'" 

.  Permissive 

.  Full  planning  and  i>i'oiiiming.'."'.'.'.'. 

.  Full  program  u " 

.  Foil  planning  and  programing!! 

.  Full  program...  .  

do 

do !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Full  planning  and  programing " 

Full  progrum !!!!!!!!!!!! 


1968  1975  76 
1949  ... 

;  1972  ...       

1965  July  1.  l'969 

1969  1973. 
1974  .. 

1974  1979:  

1970  1974... 


1972  1972 


197) 
1973 
1972 
1971 


1975  10 
1979"..'  ■" 
Sept.  1,  1974 
1973  74... 

July  2, 13721 


North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio.  


Full  planning 

Full  planning  and  prograin'ing!! 
Permissive 


1973 ! 

1974    Jiily  1,  1979 
1973    Oct  1,  1976  i- 
1973 

oi9ii 

1972  1976-7/-..""' 

1973  1973 

1974  (i») 

1973  July  1,  r9"8b  -1! 


Oklahoma 

Oregon .. 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode  Islnn?*  . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Oakota... 

Tennessee 

Te«« 

UM 

Vermont 

Virplnh 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


.  Full  program 

do !! 

.  Court  order:  Selective  (ment'airy  "rVtarded' 
onlyX 

Fuji  planning  and  programing 

.  Fullprogram 

.  Foil  planning  and  programing.!!!! 

.Fullprogram 

.  Full  planning  and  programiiig! ! ! 

.  Full  program  »...  

do 

.  Full  program  3 

.  FuU  planning..  ' 

do.....: !! 

do ::;: 

.  Full  planning  and  programing"!! 

,  Full  program ". !!!!!!!! 


1972  1973 

1971  Sept.  1,  19"7'0. . 

1973  . 

1971-72    September  iy;2 

1956    1956    . 

196433...     " 

1372    1977 

1972  ... 

1972    1974  75.. 

1969    1976  77  2?..    "' 

1%9 

1972  ...  

1972  (■>..  

1971  .  

1974  1974"! 

1973  August  1974.... 
1969 


W3M!^,^iBl:ii^>l^^^'JjL"il'i  JL""!'"^  handicapped cb  Idren  in  district.  However, a 

'^V^^^!^  ?*"'"•"  H''  ""P*  "'•ntally  retarded:  5  yrs.  8  mos.  -21 
^^■3  to  21  lor  hearint  impaired.  Lower  figure  applies  to  age  o«  child "rof  January  1  of  the  school 

chiM?»  l2J»n!2ll«^''Ih''"'"''  ?^""f ■■  '«*"*'•  »  "'<  amendment  brought  thesa 
^  nin*  IStor  wf!??!'''''"  "*  ""  '"*^*^  '•*•  Compllaac.  date  for  full  se.vices^to  Ihl^ 

iJIm!'  "'^^  '*"  *"  ""•«'«*«'>  '"'  a"  h3ndics,np.d  children  except  trainable  mentally 

•  5  to  21  lot  apaach  dafecUva. 

»Nilikr^''IK!!^^'^'!Li"»»-"  'elardathnr.  cerebral  pasy  or  epilepsy  For  other  dl*. 

•  Permissive:  S7 

.d'uSssr^^d'uiinr/o'pro^rt^nm.r''''"^^ 

1977'"  "**  "  "*""*""'  '"'"^"'"'  ""*  Conxniwiontr  ol  Education  may  waive  enforcement  until 

"Court  order  sets  deadline  in  SoMamber  U7l 
age  Ml^'bim^'"  "•"  »^  •*•  «*^''* «"  •*•*«  '">">  tl»ni.  whether  or  not  he  Is  of  school 

milSta/taw****  "'*"'"•  "*"•*""  '*'"'^  **'•  "*'«*«'  "■«"«  "la  previously  existing 
.-'.'-Statufa  now  In  allact  Is  $aly*ivaand  conditional:  at  least  10  aducable  mertaUy  retarded  7 

I!  JS?^'?"'"' *»"*:*«>«d:  Octobar  1. 1974. 
u7SS7.'!S!SSP?^r^*'»»'»y  handicapped:  birth  to  18. 

_^^lijngeniantolh«  date  to  be  specified  m  preliminary  state  plan  to  be  submittad  to  1975  general 
-  AH  chikken  must  be  served  as  soon  as  they  are  identified  as  handicapped. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  While  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  last  few  years, 
we  can  take  no  solace  In  that  progress 
untU  aU  handicapped  children  are,  in 
fact,  receiving  an  education.  The  most 
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children  served  and  unserved  nationally 
by  disability  and  age  and  contain  re- 
cent State  by  State  information  on  this 


point,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
table  2  and  3  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
WCTe  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


TABLE  It.-ESTIMATED  HOIVIBER  OF  HANOICAPPEO  CHILDREN  SERVrO  AND  WriSERVEO  BY  TYPf  Of  HANDICAP,  1974  75 


Total,  agaO  to  19... 
Total  age  6  to  19... 
fo'.ai,8ge»to5 — 

St'eech  impaired 

Mentally  retarded 

I  earning  dtsabiiites-.. 
LinotiofiaUy  dislwbed. 


1974-75 

salved 

Grojected) 

3,947,000 

3,  687,  GOD 

260.000 


1974  75 

unserved 

Total 

Itandicap^d 

GhiUfwi, 

t-9n%  and 

unserved 

Served 

(nercent) 

3, 939, 000 

3,062,000 

927,000 

7,886.000 
6,699.000 
1,187.0CO 

50 
2? 

1, 850, 1  CO 

1,250,000 

235,000 

230,000 


443,000 

257,00) 

1,731,000 

1,080,000 


Uu served 
(percent) 


50 

45 
78 


2,293,000 
1, 507.000 
1,966,000 
1,  310, 000 


81 
83 
12 
18 


19 
17 
88 
82 
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Deaf- __ 
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1974  75 

seraad 
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235^000 
35,000 
SO.  ODD 
3»,0C0 

13.000 


Total 

handicapped 

childfen, 

)»74-75       atmim* 

Uiierved         Msefwad 


3af«c4 

(pefceat) 


Unserved 
(perceaU 


93.000 

14.000 

"68,000 

27.000 

27,0Cft 


328^000 
49.000 

328,000 
66.100 

40,000 


n 

71 
18 

59 

33 


21 

29 

82 
41 

67 


Nijte:  The  term  "erthopedically  ir.ipai'ed"  is  M-ed  in  plrce  of  "tripp'ed"  to  coiTfoim  with 
legicMative  change  made  by  S.6. 
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Tables 

ST.\Tfs  OF  State   Education   Progra.ms   for 
Haitdicappes  Chiuikcn 

(Coif.pUed  by  the   CotincJl   for   E.xpept  ioi^.al 
Clilldren » 


At  present,  there  are  in  .Mabama.  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collection  tor  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  111,149 
handlcaiqied  children,  only  22,384,  abovit  a 
flfth,  were  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
.signed  to  meet  their  heeds.  Projections  done 
by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73  school 
year  predicted  that  while  an  additional  6.(X)0 
handioaiq>ed  would  be  served  there  would 
stiU  Ije  over  80,000  children  waitliig  for  their 
opportunity  to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  In  considering  this  situation,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently 
in  force  In  Alabama  mandating  that  all  eligi- 
ble handicapped  children  be  provided  with 
iti  appropriai^  education  by  1977. 

alask.\ 
At  preisent,  there  are  in  Alaska  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  tre  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Education  Indi- 
cates that  out  of  a  total  of  5,050  handicai^>ed 
chUdren.  only  1.875.  less  than  40  percent. 
were  receiving  a  puUic  education  designed 
to  meet  Uieir  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  197a-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  while  an  additional  125  handt- 
c^ped  ChUdren  would  be  served  there  woiUd 
stUl  be  over  1,700  chUdren  waiting  for  their 
opportunity  to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  In  considering  this  Bltuatlon,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  la  presently 
in  force  In  Alaska  mandathig  that  all  eligible 
handicapped  chUdren  be  provided  with  an 
appropriate  education. 

ARBOITA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Arizona  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Arizona  Depanment  of  Education  Indi- 
cated that  27,381  handicapped  children,  out 
of  a  total  of  40.059,  close  to  70  percent  were 
not  receiving  a  public  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  whHe  an  additional  4,000  handi- 
capped would  be  served  there  would  still  l>e 
over  23,000  children  waiting  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public  educa- 
tion, m  constdertog  this  situation,  tt  must 
be  emphasised  that  law  Is  presently  in  force 
in  Ariaona  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped cauMren  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate educattco  by  1978.  Despite  the  laig* 
number  of  children  stUl  needing  service. 
•  ■ate  appropriations  for  the  education  of  the 
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iiaiidicapped  increased  only  $2.5  million  from 
1971-72  to  $5.6  million  for  the  1973-74  school 
year. 

ARKANS.Ui 

At  present,  there  are  in  Arkansas  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  education.  Data  col- 
lected from  the  Arkansas  State  Department 
of  Education  indicates  that,  as  of  the  past 
school  year,  only  22.8  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped school  age  popiilation  were  being 
served.  53,118  additional  handicapped  chil- 
dren reed  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  mean- 
ingful public  education.  As  indicated  in  Its 
anmud  report  to  the  Governor,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  estimates  that 
3,700  additional  teaching  units  costing  ap- 
proximately $10,000  per  unit  are  required  to 
meet  this  need.  Although,  It  is  anticipated 
that  some  additional  funds  may  be  forth- 
coming from  the  state,  it  will  represent  a 
relatively  small  contribution  to  the  overall 
necessity  for  37  million  additional  doUars. 
In  considering  this  situation.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  law  is  presently  in  force  in 
Arkansas  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
piiate  education  by  the  1979-80  school  year, 

CALIFOBNU 

At  present,  there  are  Ui  California  a  great 
rr.pny  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
reseiving  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  California  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,141,080 
handicapped  children,  only  321,760  children, 
significantly  less  than  half,  were  receiving 
an  edijcation  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  f^  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  the  total 
number  of  handicapped  chUdren  to  be 
served  would  be  little  different  from  the 
1971-72  level  of  service.  In  considering  this 
situation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  law  Is 
presently  In  force  in  California  mandating 
that  all  eligible  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  education.  The 
educational  dUemma  facing  California's 
handicapped  chfldren  and  their  families  had 
been  considered  suffleiently  serious  to  lead 
to  the  filing  of  at  least  four  right  to  edu- 
cation lawsuits. 

COLOKADO 

At  present,  there  are  In  Colorado  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  aiH>roprtate  public  education.  Sta- 
tistics gathered  by  the  CrHorado  Department 
of  Education  for  the  schocH  year  1978-78 
showed  that  of  the  91.060  lunMHeapped  chil- 
dren in  the  aUte  only  34.988.  or  sltghtly 
more  than  one-third,  were  receiving  needed 
special  educational  services.  In  considering 
this  situation,  It  must  be  emi^asiaed  that 
tith  the  passage  of  H.B.  1184  by  the  legisla- 
tive, Colorado  has  mandated  that  appropri- 
ate public  education  sei  vices  must  be  pro- 
Mded  to  all  eligible  handicapped  children  by 
.SpptMfi!>>er,   1976.  The  edttratlonal  dilemma 


laclug  Colorado's  handicapped  children  and 
their  iamilies  has  been  considered  sufficiently 
.serious  to  lead  to  the  Ciring  of  a  pending  class 
a::  lion  right  to  education  lawsuit  In  th*  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Denver,  Colorado  As- 
.^ixiutinn  for  Retarded  ChUdren  v.  Colorado 
iCivU    No.    C-4620   D.   Colo..  Filed   Dec.   22, 

:p72t. 

COVN'^mCTT 

At  pivsent.  there  are  iu  Connecticut  a 
gre?;  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  achool 
year  by  the  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Education  Indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of 
39,8StJ  handicapped  children,  only  35.544,  less 
than  40  percent,  were  receiving  a  public  edu- 
caticn  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projec- 
tions done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972- 
73  s^ehool  year  predicted  that  while  an  addi- 
tlonfit  4.000  liandicapped  would  be  served. 
there  would  still  be  over  50,000  children 
writing  for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a 
meaningful  public  education.  In  considering 
this  stff.iition.  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
lair  is  presently  In  force  in  Connecticut 
mandating  that  all  eligible  handicapped 
children  Ije  prortded  vdih  an  appropriate 
education. 

DELAW.4RE 

At  present,  there  are  In  Delaware  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
leccivittg  an  appropriate  public  education. 
D»t»  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  tlM  DeUiwaie  Department  of  PubMc'ln- 
straciion  Indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of 
15.722  handicapped  children,  only  8,351 
sUghtly  over  half,  were  receiving  »  public 
educatknt  designed  to  meet  thdr  needs. 
White  projections  done  by  the  Depertmcnt 
tor  the  1972-73  achool  year  predicted  an 
additional  2,000  children  would  be  served, 
there  would  still  be  over  5.000  handicapped 
children  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  meaningful  puUic  cducatton.  The 
educational  rtll•^^»T«»^l^  facing  these  cfaUdrea 
hao  been  ao  severe  that  In  1971.  CathoUc 
Social  Bervtces.  Inc.  of  Delaware  filed  an  ad- 
ministrative action  against  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  obtain  an  education  for 
three  handicapped  children  excluded  from 
school  (filed  August  24.  1971).  Since  that 
time  discnsBlon  has  been  occurring  through- 
oat  the  state  about  the  poeslbtmy  of  filing 
a  dass  action  right  to  education  lawsidt 
against  the  state. 

rXOKIOA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Florida,  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Indicates  that  over  34,000  out  of  a  total 
ot  I38,808  handicapped  c^Mren  were  not  re- 
(Xtnttg  an  education  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  Rojcctions  done  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  1972-73  school 
year  indicated  little  change  from  the  1971-72 
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school  year.  In  considering  this  situation.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently  in 
force  mandating  that  all  handicapped  chtf- 
dien  be  provided  with  a  public  education.  Of 
importance  also  is  that  in  the  Just  concluded 
sesBlon  of  the  legislature,  this  mandate  was 
extended  to  include  profoimdly  retarded 
•  iitldreii. 

CEORCtA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Georgia  n  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  127,864  handi- 
capped children,  only  66,061,  about  half, 
were  receiving  a  public  educa«^ion  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  while  an  additional  11,000  handi- 
capped would  be  served  there  would  still 
be  over  60,000  children  waiting  for  tlielr 
opportunity  to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  In  considering  this  situation,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently 
In  force  In  Georgia  mandating  that  all  eli- 
gible handicapped  children  be  provided  with 
an  education. 

HAWAII 

At  present,  tiiere  are  in  Hawaii  a  gieat 
many  handicapped  childien  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Hawaii  Department  of  Education  indi- 
cates that  only  9,106  handicapped  children, 
out  of  a  total  of  19,590  chUdren,  less  than 
half,  were  receiving  an  education  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
children  to  be  ser\ed  would  be  little  differ- 
ent from  tlie  1971-72  level  of  sei-vice.  In 
considering  this  situation,  it  must  be  em- 
phaslzed  that  law  is  presently  in  force  m 
Hawaii  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education.  The  educational  dilenuna 
facing  HawaU's  handicapped  children  has 
been  considered  suffl-;lently  serious  to  lead 
to  the  flUng  of  a  class  action  right  to  educa- 
tion lawsuit  in  Hawaii  (Kekuhana  v.  Buyns. 
Civil  No.  72-3799,  D.  Hawaii). 

IDAHO 

At  pres«ut,  there  are  In  Idaho  a  great 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1071-72  school  year  by 
the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  36,661 
handicapped  children,  only  8396  about  a 
fifth,  were  recelvUig  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Whfle  projec- 
tions done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972- 
78  school  year  predicted  that  an  additional 
1700  children  would  be  served,  there  still 
would  be  over  25.000  handicapped  children 
waiting  for  their  opportimlty  to  receive  a 
meaningful  public  education.  In  consider- 
ing this  situation.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  law  to  presently  In  force  in  Idaho  man- 
dathig  that  aU  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided v/ith  a  ptiblic  education. 

ILLINOIS 
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At  present,  there  are  in  Illinois  a  great 
uumy  handicapped  chlldnn  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appn^rlate  pubUc  educaUon.  Data 
coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Indicates  that  74.604  handicapped 
ChUdren,  out  of  a  total  of  183381  chUdren 
about  40  percent  were  not  receiving  a  public 
education  designed  to  meet  thehr  needs.  In 
considering  this  situation.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  taw  Is  presently  in  force  In 
Illinois  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped ChUdren  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate edxicatlon.  Despite  the  laige  number 


of  chUdren  still  needing  sew 
priations  for  tlie  education 
cfipped    increased   only   $16.4 
1971-72    to    $73.3    mlUiou 
school  year. 

LVDIANA 

At  preseui.  Uieie  are  in  I 
tunny    handicapped    children 
receiving  aii  appropriate 
Data  collected  for  the  1971 
the  Department  of  Public  ..._ 
fates  that  68,492  handicappec 
of  a  total  of  145,091  children 
teivJnp    needed    .special    ednc 
Projecrioiis  done  by  the  Dep 
15*72- 7a  School  year  predicted 
jiumber  of  chUdien  to  be  sei 
little  dlllprent  from  the  1971 
In   considering   this   situatloi 
pmphasized  that  state  law  pre 
in   Indiana   mandates   t.hHt 
public   eduoniion   must   be 
eligible  haiitli.-!»ppod  children. 

IOWA 

.Vi.  pie.sent,  mere  are  in  low 
liaiiUicappcd  children  who  arc 
an  appropriate  public  educat 
lected  for   ihe  1971-72  .schoo: 
Iowa  Department  of  Public  lo 
cates  that  o\it  of  a   total  of 
capped  children,  only  36,521 
percent,  were  receiving  a 
designed   to   meet  their  need 
done   by   the   Department   foj 
school   year  predicted  that 
tional  7,000  handicapped  \\„ 
there  would  stUl  be  over  50,000 
ing  for  their  opportunity  to  r 
ingiul  public  education.  In  a 
situation,  it  nuist  be  empha.._ 
is  presently  in  force  in  lova  m 
all   eligible   handicapped   chil 
vlded  with  an  appropriate  educ 
tl»e  large  number  of  children 
."service,  state  appropriations  / 
lion  of  the  handicapped  incr 
million  from  1971-72  to  *7.2 
1«73  74  school  vear. 
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KANSAS 

At  present,   there  are  in 
many  handicapped  children  ..._, 
ceiving    an    appropriate    publl  z 
DatA  collected  for  the  1971-72 
the  Kansas  State  Department 
indicates  that  26.853  handicap-. 
out  of  a  total  of  54,566  childre  i 
were  not  receiving  a  public  e 
signed  to  meet  theh-  needs.  Prc> 
by  the  Department  for  the 
year  predicted  that  whUe  an  „, 
handicapped  would  be  served, 
stUl  be  close  to  25,000  chUdrei 
their  opportunity  to  receive  a 
public  education.  In  conslderiu  > 
tion.  It  must  be  emphasized  tha  ', 
ently  in  force  in  Kansas  mand 
eligible  handicapped   chUdren 
with  an  appropriate  education 
spite   the   large   number   of   i_ 
needhig  service,  state  appropria 
education  of  the  handicapped  i: 
$2.4  million  from  1971-72  to  ,*6 
the  1973^-74  .school  year. 

KENTUCKY 
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At  present,  tliere  are  In  ..v„„. 
many  handicapped  children  whi 
ceiving  an  appropriate  public  edi 
coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  ,. 
§tate   Department   of   EducatK  n 
that  only  24336  children  out 
78386    handicapped    chUdren, 
third,  were  receiving  an  education 
their  needs.  Projections  done  by 
ment  for  the  1972-73  school  '  ^„ 
that  close  to  40,000  handicapp  id 
about  half,  would  receive  spe( 
services,   in   considering   this 
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must  )ye  empiiasized  that  law 
in  force  in  Kentucky  which 

handicapped  chUdren  be  e 

tember,  1974.  The  educational 
hig  Kentucky's  handicapped   _. 
their  families  has  been  considered 
serious  to  lead  to  the  filing  of  a  i 
at  tion  right  to  education  lawem 
eial  district  court  in  Franltfor 
A.^soeiation  for  Retarded  Chimin 
Kentucky  State  Board  of  Ed 
Action  No.  435,  E.  D.  Ky.,  filed 

LOUISIANA 

.At  present,  there  are  in  Louis 
many  handicapped  children  whc 
ct'iving    an    appropriate    public 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  s 
the  Louisiana  State  Department 
indicate.-i  that  out  of  a  total  of  1 
capped   children,   oiUy   45,056, 
percent     were  receiving  a  publl; 
ctesit^-u'if    to   lueet   their   nesds. 
done    bv    tiie   Department   for 
schoo!    year  predicted   that   while 
iion:i!   5..=)00  handicapped   woulc 
there    would    still    be   over    70 
waiting  for   their  opportunity    , 
meaiiingfui  public  education.  In 
ihis  .situation,  it  must  be 
law  is  presently  in  force  in 

dating  that  all  eligible  hand 

be  provided  with  an  appropriatf 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  t 
cational  dilemma  facing  Orleans 
tally   retarded   chUdren   and   thu. 
W8.S  considered  sufficiently  seriou  i 
the  tiling  of  a  successful  class 
education    lawsuit,   Lebanks   v 
F.R.D.   155.  E.D.  La.  1973)   on 
the  Parish's  mentally  retarded  „_ 
sphe  the  large  number  of  chlldrei 
lug  service.  ,sia<*  appropriations  1 
cation  of  handicapped  increa.sed  < 
lion  from  1»7!   72  to  .'«20  inUlion 
74  ticliooi  year. 
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.At  preseiii.  liiere  are  in  Maine  a 
handicapped  children  who  are  . 
iiu  appropriiite  public  education 
lected  for  tlie   1971-72  school 
Maine  Department  of  Education 
Services    indicates    that    only    6 
capped  children,  out  of  a  tota 
childien.  less  than  a  fourth,  .. 
an  education  designed  to  meet 
Projections  done  by  the  Departu. 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  tha 
72  level  of  service  would  \x 
an    additional   3,000   children 
about  20,000  handicapped 
for   their   opportunity   to   obtait 
school  education.  In  considering 
tion,   it   must   be  emphasized 
presently  in  force  In  Maine  mu. 
appropriate  educational  services 
to   every  eligible   handicapped 
should  also  know  that  the  amt 
appropriations  available  for  the  . 
the  handicapped  for  the  1973-74 
was  $1.6  million,  an  increase  of 
.'iince  tlie  1972-73  school  year. 

MARYLAND 

At  present,  tiiere  aie  in  Marylajid 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who 
ceiving    an    appropriate    public 
Data  coUected  for  the   1971-72  .. 
by  the  Maryland  Department  of 
indicates  that  57,360  handicappec 
out  of  a  total  of  123,639  chUdrei 
half,  were  not  receiving  a  public 
designed   to  meet   their   needs, 
done  by  the   Department   for 
school  year  predicted  that  the  totil 
to  be  served  woidd  be  Uttle  dlfferen  i 
1971-72  school  year  level  of  aervl^ 
sidering  this  situation,  it  must  be  _ 
that  Maryland  presently  has  l&v, 
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mandating  that  all  eligible  handicapped 
ChUdren  must  be  pxvhOttA  wltb  an  appro- 
priate pubUc  educatton  by  1979.  That  dak*. 
however,  has  been  set  aside  as  a  resnH  of  a 
decision  in  a  class  action  right  to  education 
lawsuit,  Aforj/Isnd  Aaaoeiatiom,  for  Rettirded 
CUiidTcn  V.  State  of  AforyZaMd  (Equity  No. 
■  00  182/77676.  Circuit  Ct.  Baltimore  City, 
Maryland,  May  3.  1974) ,  In  which  the  court 
proclaimed  that  aU  chUdren  have  the  right 
■o  ail  education  which  must  be  provided  by 
<ep  Member,  1975. 

M.'VSSACH.USE'lTS 

.».t  present,  there  are  in  Massachusetts,  a 
crest  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  Department  of  Education  tadl- 
cates  that  45,152  children  out  of  a  total  of 
108,612  handicapped,  less  than  half,  were  re- 
ceivmg  an  education  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1973-73  school  year  suggested  little  change 
from  the  1971-72  school  year.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
with  the  passage  of  Chapter  766,  partially 
motivated  by  a  class  action  right  to  educa- 
tion lawsuit,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
mandated  that  all  handicapped  chUdren  'oe 
educated  by  September,  1974.  WhUe  state 
appropriations  to  implement  the  act  have 
been  increased  to  approximately  WO  mUUon, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  an  additional  $40 
to  350  million  is  still  needed  to  achieve  twU 
i^onipliance. 

MICHICAX 

At  present,  there  are  in  &Iichlgan  a  great 
:;iany  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Education  in- 
dicates that  123,279  handicapped  chUdren, 
out  of  a  total  of  288.297  chUdren,  did  not 
receive  a  public  education  designed  to  meet 
their  needs.  Prolectlons  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted 
that  the  total  number  of  handicapped  chU- 
dren that  would  receive  sen'ices  would  be 
little  different  from  the  1971-72  level  of 
service.  In  considering  this  situation  it  mu&t 
be  emphasized  that  with  the  passage  by  the 
Michigan  legislature  of  Public  Act  198  in 
1971,  tlie  state  mandated  that  appropriate 
public  education  services  must  be  provided 
to  all  handicapped  children  by  September, 
1973.  The  importance  of  this  Act  was  em- 
phasized by  Judge  Charles  Joiner  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  when  he  ruled  in  Harrison  v. 
State  of  Michigan  (350  F.  Supp.  846,  E.D. 
Mich.  1972)  that  "this  law  U  a  whole  new 
attack  on  the  problem  of  special  education. 
For  the  first  time,  the  leglslatiure  has 
directed  in  unequivocal  terms  the  state  and 
other  educational  districts  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  providing  educational  programs 
and  services  designed  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum potential  of  every  handicapped  person." 

»UNNeSOTA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Minnesota  a  great 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education  Indi- 
cates that  52342  handicapped  chUdren.  out 
of  a  total  of  122.666  chUdren,  were  not  receiv- 
ing an  education  to  meet  their  needs.  More 
recent  data,  reported  by  the  Department  In 
March,  1974  (or  the  1873-74  school  year.  Indi- 
cated that  although  substantial  progreea  has 
been  made,  there  are  stni  over  17,000  chil- 
dren waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  receive 
.'special  education.  In  considering  this  sftua- 
tion,  It  la  Important  to  note  that  Minnesota 
law  requires  that  these  children  be  educated. 


NSSaASKA 


At  present,  there  are  In  Mississippi  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Mississippi  Department  of  Education  Indi- 
cates that  out  of  a  total  of  116,068  handi- 
capped ChUdren,  only  16,687,  less  than  15  per- 
cent, were  receiving  a  pubUc  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73  <iChool 
year  predicted  that  only  about  an  additional 
4,500  handicapped  children  would  be  served, 
leaving  the  vast  majority  of  these  chUdren 
StUl  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a 
meaningful  pubUc  education.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  is  presently  in  force  In  Mississippi  man- 
dating that  aU  eligil]le  handicapped  children 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  education. 
Despite  the  large  number  ot  chUdren  stUl 
needing  service,  state  aj^iropriations  for  tlie 
education  of  the  handicapped  totaled  £7.1 
milUon  for  1973-74,  an  Increase  of  only  &1.7 
mUllon  from  1972-73. 

MISSOUSI 

At  present,  there  are  In  Missouri  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Indicates  that  only  66.110 
handicapped  children,  out  of  a  total  of  221,- 
578  children,  less  than  a  third,  are  receivmg 
an  education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1973-73  school  year  pi-edicted  that  the  total 
number  to  be  served  would  l9e  little  different 
from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  consid- 
ering this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  474,  the  Mis- 
souii  legislature  placed  In  force  a  mandate 
that  all  eligible  handicapped  chUdren  must 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation. The  statute  also  prortdes  that  this 
level  of  service  must  be  provided  by  Septem- 
ber, 1974.  Despite  the  large  number  of 
children  still  needing  service,  state  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  increased  only  $4.5  million  from 
1971-72  to  $18.5  million  for  the  1973-74 
school  year.  The  educational  dilemma  facing 
Missouri's  handicapped  chUdren  has  been 
considered  sii.fflclently  serious  to  lead  to  the 
filing  of  a  class  action  right  to  education 
lawsuit,  Radley  v.  Missouri  (Civil  No.  73C5&6 
(3),  E.D.  Mo..  November  1,  1973).  The  suit 
was  dismissed  In  February,  1974  with  the 
court  holding  that  the  presence  of  the  statute 
rendered  the  Issues  moot  in  that  the  court 
could  not  improve  on  the  implementation 
schedule  or  approach  to  the  problem  man- 
dated by  H.B.  474. 

MONTANA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Montana  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  schoo)  year  by 
the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  In- 
dicates that  out  of  a  total  of  23.480  handi- 
capped children,  only  5,888.  less  than  a 
quarter,  were  receiving  b  public  education  de- 
8lgn»»d  to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  only  about 
an  additional  3.000  would  be  served,  still 
leaving  15.000  handicapped  children  waiting 
for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  meaning- 
ful public  education.  In  considering  this 
situation,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  law 
Is  prw^ntly  In  force  In  Montana  mandating 
that  all  eMglble  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  education  by 
1979.  Despite  the  larpre  number  of  children 
stm  needing  settee,  state  appropriattons  (tor 
the  education  of  the  handicapped  totaled 
$10.5  million  for  1973-74.  an  hicrease  of  only 
83.3  mlUlon  from  1972-73. 


At  present,  there  are  In  Nebraska  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-7S  school  year  by  the 
Nebraska  Department  o(  Bducatton  Indicates 
that  out  of  a  total  of  98.668  handlc^ped 
(dkUdren.  cmly  33.734.  about  a  fourth,  were 
receiving  a  public  educatton  rtrslcnrrt  to  meet 
their  needs.  Projections  done  by  tlic  Depart- 
ment for  the  1972-73  sdkool  year 
that  whUe  an  addltloxud  5,000 
children  would  be  served,  tbore  wottM  atUl 
be  about  66.000  cdiUdren  waiUng  (or  ttkelr 
opportunity  to  receive  a  meanlngfol  piobtk: 
education.  In  considering  thla  attuatlon.  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  taw  Is  prcaently  In 
force  in  Nebraska  mandating  that  all  eligible 
handicapped  chUdren  be  peovliled  wltk  an 
approprtate  education  by  1976.  Dceptte  the 
large  number  of  cliUdren  stUl  nccdiBg  service, 
state  appropriations  for  the  education  of  tbe 
handicapped  toUled  84.7  million  (or  197S-T4. 
an  increase  oC  only  $M  mlUion  from  1971-72. 

NEVADA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Nevada  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Education  indicate? 
that  out  of  a  total  of  13,640  handicapped 
children,  only  6300.  alwut  half,  were  receiv- 
ing a  public  education  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Department 
for  the  1972-73  school  yeaf  predicted  that 
the  total  number  of  handicapped  children 
to  be  served  would  be  little  different  from 
the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  is  presently  in  force  In  Narada  mandat- 
ing that  all  eligible  handicapped  children  be 
provided  with  an  appropriate  education.  The 
educational  dilemma  facing  Nevada's  handi- 
capped chUdren  and  their  families  has  betrn 
considered  sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to  the 
filing  of  a  pending  class  action  right  to  edu- 
cation lawsuit,  Brandt  v.  Nerada  (Civil  No. 
R-2779,  D.  Nev..  Piled  Dec.  22.  1972).  on  be- 
half of  all  of  Nevada's  handicapped  children. 

NXW  HAMPSHIB£ 

At  present,  there  are  in  New  Hampshire  a 
great  many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  pubUc  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Indicates  that  out  of  a 
total  of  19.374  handicapped  chUdren.  onlv 
6.070.  about  31  percent,  w«'e  receiving  a 
public  education  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Department 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted  that 
while  an  additional  4300  handicapped  chU- 
dren would  be  served,  there  would  stlU  be 
about  9.000  ChUdren  waiting  for  their  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  In  considering  this  situation,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently 
In  force  In  New  Hampshire  mandating  that 
aU  eligible  handicapped  chUdren  be  pro- 
vided with  an  approprtate  education. 

NKW  JEBS£T 

At  present,  there  are  In  New  Jersey  ,a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-73  school 
year  by  the  New  Jersey  Departotent  of  Edu- 
cation indicates  that  131.866  chUdren.  out 
o(  a  total  or  231.055  handicapped  children, 
more  than  half,  were  not  receiving  an  edu- 
cation to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Department  for  the  1972-78  school 
year  indicated  that  although  another  50.000 
children  were  expected  to  be  served,  there 
still  remained  about  80.000  handicapped 
children  for  whom  special  programs  were 
not  ptanned  to  be  available.  In  consldenng 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
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law  Is  presently  In  force  In  New  Jersey 
mandatUig  that  all  eligible  handicappetl 
obildreu  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
li'iblic  education. 

NEW  MEXICO 

At  preseitl,  there  ai-o  In  New  Mexico  a 
^reat;  many  hnudicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Edu- 
cation indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  53,126 
handicapped  children,  only  8,656,  approxi- 
mately 16  percent,  were  receiving  a  public 
educaUoD  designed  to  meet  there  need< 
Projections  done  by  the  Dejiartment  for 
the  1072-73  fichodl  year  predicted  that  onlv 
about  an  additional  1,500  children  would 
be  served,  leavUig  over  40.000  handicapped 
children  still  waiting  for  their  opportunity 
to  receive  a  meaningful  public  education. 
In  considering  this  situation,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  law  is  presently  in  force  in 
New  Mexico  mandating  that  all  eligible 
handicapped  children  be  provided  with  an 
appropriate  education  by  1977.  Despite  the 
large  number  of  children  still  needing  seiT- 
Ice,  state  appropriations  for  tiie  education 
of  the  handicapped  totaled  «8  milUon  for 
1973-74,  an  imtiasc  of  only  .S..J.5  n.illion 
fiom  1971-72, 

Nl.W    \ORK 

At,  present,  there  are  in  New  iorJc  a  yreui 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
celvmg  an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Department  of  Education  indicates  that  151,-* 
5»a  handicapped  children,  out  of  a  total  of 
373,811  children,  were  not  receiving  a  public 
educatlou  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
lB7»-73  school  year  predicted  that  only  about 
an  additional  15,000  handicapped  children 
would  receive  .service  leaving  about  135,000 
handicapped  children  still  waiting  for  their 
opportunity  to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  In  considering  this  situation,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently 
in  force  In  Ntw  York  mandating  that  all  eli- 
gible handicapped  children  be  provided  with 
an  appropiiate  public  edtication.  The  Intent 
and  responaibllity  of  the  state  has  been  re- 
inforced by  New  York  Education  Commis- 
sioner Nyqulst  when  he  ordered  New  York 
City  m  Reid  V.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (No.  8742,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York,  Nov.  26,  1973),  a  class 
action  right  to  education  suit,  to  provide 
pubUcly  supported,  suitable  education  pro- 
grams for  all  handicapped  children.  Tlie  New 
York  City  public  schooLs  estimate  that  it  will 
Inmiedlately  cost  them  «fl0  million  to  hnple- 
inent  the  decision. 

NORTH  CAROMNA 

Ai  pre.seut.  there  are  In  North  Caroiina  a 
ureat  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Education  Indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of 
173,580  handicapped  children,  only  73,739, 
less  than  half,  were  receivhig  a  public  edu- 
cation designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Pjojec- 
tious  done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  predicted  that  while  an  addi- 
tional 10,000  handicapped  would  be  served, 
there  would  stUl  be  about  90.000  children 
stlU  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  receive 
a  meaniugiul  public  education.  In  consider- 
ing this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  law  is  presently  in  force  in  North  Caro- 
lina mandating  that  all  eligible  handicapped 
children  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
educatlou.  Specifically,  the  legUlature  in  its 
last  session  adopted  law  that  declared  "that 
the  policy  of  the  state  Is  to  ensure  every 
child  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  to  reach  his 
fvUl  potential.  .  .  ."  (CH  1293,  1973).  The 
eduoation.'»l  dilemma  facing  North  Ca»-oluia's 
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OKLAHOMA 

At  present,  there  are  In 
many  handicapped  cliildren  who 
ceiving  an  appropriate  public  edi4:atlon 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
Oklahoma  Siate  Department  o 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  14  i,586 
tapped  children,  only  23,746,  abtut 
cent,  no.;  receiving  a  public 
signed  to  meet  their  needs, 
by  the  Department  for  the 
yesr  pKidicted  that  while  an 
000  handicapped  children  woult 
there   would  still  be  over   110, 
waiting  for  their  opportunity 
ineaniagiul  public  education.  In 
this  situation,  it  must  be 
law  is  pret,eutly  in  force  in  Oklahoma 
datiiiii  that  all  eligible  handicapi  ed 
If  piovideti  V  ith  an  appropriate 

OREGON 

At  pvp.seuv,  there  are  In 
mrtuy  handicapped  children  who 
<  elviiife  an  appropriate  public  edujation 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
oivt-'on  Board  of  Education  indicates 
26  274  handicapped  children,  ou 
of  48.014  children,  were  not  recei  ' 
lie  education  designed  to  meet 
FrojecT'ions  done  by  the  Board  forlrhe 
school  year  predicted  that  whll  j 
tional  3,500  handicapped  chlldre|i 
.served  ihere  v.ould  still  be  over 
dreit  vaiting  for  their  oppoitunlifc 
a  meaningful  public  education 
iiie;  ihis  .sittiatlou,  it  must  be 
law  is  presently  in  force  in  Oregor 
that  all  eligible  handicapped  chiU  ren 
vid«d  v.ii h  an  appropriate  educatfjn 

PKNNSYLVANIA 

.M  prciout,  there  are  ui 
great  many  handicapped  cbUdrin 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  pu  >llc 
tion.  Data  collected  for  the  197 
year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depaitn  ;nt 
cation    iudicates   that    108,619   l+md 
children  out  of  a  total  of  265, 
were  not  receiving  a  public 
.«Isned  to  meet  their  nesds.  Statistics 
duced  by  the  Department  based 
ber,  1972  esirollments  were  that 
ice  expansion  to  an  additional 
dren  smce  the  1971-72  school  yeai 
remain  close  to  50,000  handicapp  id 
who  are  waiting  for  their  opportunity 
ceive  a  public  education.  In 
situation,  it  must  be  emphasized 
presently  in  force  in  Pennsylvan 
ing    that    appropriate    educatltii 
be  provided   to  every  eligible 
child.   This   mandate  was  specl^ally 
forced  for  all  mentally  retarded 
the     landmark     right-to-education 
achieved  in  the  class  action 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
1257,  E.D.  Pennsylvania  1971  and 
F.D,  Peini<ylvania  1972)  lawsuit 

RHODE      ISLAND 

At  piesfiii,  there  are  In 
■^i(:Ai  many  liandicapped  children 
receivi)iK  an  appropriate  public 
Data  colleoud  for  the  1971-72  sclijool 
the  Rhode  Lsland  Department  ol 
indicates  tluit  only  13,475  handle  ipped 
dren,  out  of  a  total  of  39,475  chili  Iren 
a  third,  wei-e  receiving  an  education 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections 
Depaitmeni;  for  the  1972-73  school 
dieted  that  only  about  6,000  additional 
capped  children  would  receive 
tional  services  they  need,  leaving  about 
handicapped  children  still  waltii^ 
opportunity  to  receive  a  public 
coiasidering  this  situation,  it  m^st 
phasized  that  law  la  presently 
Rhode  Island  mandating  that 
educational  6ei*vlces  be  provlde< 
eligible  handicapped  child.  The 
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dilemma  facing  Rhode  Island's  handicapped 
children  and  their  families  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to  the 
tiling  of  a  pending  class  action  right  to  edu- 
cation lawsuit,  Rhode  Island  Society  for  AU' 
fistic  Children  v.  Reisman,  (C.A.  No.  6081, 
D.R.I.,  Filed  Dec,  1972)  on  behalf  of  all 
Rhode  Island's  handicapped  children  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  Autistic  Children. 

SOtTTH     CAROLINA 

At  present,  there  are  In  South  Carolina  a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  South  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Education  indicates  that  out  of  a  total 
of  106,505  handicapped  children,  only  38,275, 
about  36  percent,  were  receiving  a  public 
education  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Pro- 
jections done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  while  an 
additional  15,275  handicapped  children  would 
be  served  there  would  still  be  over  50,000 
children  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive s  meaningful  public  education.  In  con- 
sidering this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  law  is  presently  in  force  in  South  Caro- 
lina mandatmg  that  all  eligible  handicapped 
children  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
education  by  1977.  Despite  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  still  needing  service,  state 
appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  han- 
dicapped totaled  $16.5  million  for  1973-74. 
an  increase  of  only  $6.5  million  from  1971-72. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Soutli  Dakota,  a 
great  many  handicapped  cliildren  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  indicates  that  out  of  a 
total  of  17,795  handicapped  children,  only 
4,414,  about  one-fourth,  were  receiving  pub- 
lic education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
While  projections  done  by  the  Department 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  an 
additional  7,500  children  woiUd  be  served 
there  would  still  be  over  5,000  children  wait- 
ing for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  mean- 
ingful public  education.  In  considering  this 
situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  law 
Is  presently  In  force  in  South  Dakota  man- 
dating that  all  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided with  a  public  education. 

TENNESSEE 

At  present,  there  are  In  Te Mue.^sce  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  ptibllc  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  131,903 
handicapped  children,  only  49,173,  less  than 
40  percent,  were  receiving  a  public  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projec- 
tions done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972- 
73  school  year  predicted  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  to  be  served 
would  be  little  different  from  the  1971-72 
level  of  service.  In  considering  this  situation, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently 
in  force  in  Tennessee  mandating  that  ail 
eligible  handicapped  children  be  provided 
with  an  appropriate  education  as  of  Sep- 
tember, 1974.  The  educational  dilemma  fac- 
ing Tennessee's  handicapped  children  and 
their  families  has  been  considered  suffici- 
ently serious  to  lead  to  the  filing  of  a  class 
action  right  to  education  lawstUt,  Rainey  v. 
Tennessee  Department  of  Education  (No.  A- 
3100  Chancery  Court  of  Davidson  Coimty, 
Tenn.,  Piled  Nov.  6,  1973) ,  on  behalf  of  all 
of  Tennessee's  handicapped  children.  The 
suit  was  concluded  In  July,  1974  with  a  con- 
sent order  that  again  requires  that  all  eligible 
handicapped  children  be  provided  with  an 
appropriate  education. 


At  present,  there  are  in  Texas  a  great  many 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  receiving 
an  appropriate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  Indicates  that  out 
of  a  total  of  777,731  handicapped  children, 
only  176,662,  less  than  a  fourth,  were  re- 
ceiving a  public  education  designed  to  meet 
their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Agency 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted  that 
while  an  additional  21,000  handicapped 
would  be  served  there  would  still  be  over 
580,000  children  waiting  for  their  c^portu- 
nlty  to  receive  a  meaningful  public  educa- 
tion. In  considering  this  situation.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  law  is  presently  In  force  In 
Texas  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education. 

tITAH 

At  present,  there  are  In  Utah  a  great  many 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  receiving 
an  apprc^riate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion indicated  that  17,100  handicapped  chil- 
dren, out  of  a  total  of  44,179  children,  were 
not  receiving  a  public  education  designed 
to  irieet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
children  to  be  served  would  be  Uttle  differ- 
ent from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  con- 
sldermg  this  situation.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  law  is  presently  li;i  force  In  Utali 
mandating  that  aU  eligible  handicapped 
children  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
education. 

VERMONT 

At  present,  there  are  In  Vermont  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  only  4,612  handicapped  chil- 
dren, out  of  a  total  of  20,631  children,  less 
thait  a  fourth,  were  receiving  an  education 
designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projections 
done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  predicted  that  the  total  number 
to  be  served  would  be  little  different  from 
the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  considering 
this  situation,  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  l3  presently  In  force  In  Vermont  man- 
dating that  appropriate  educational  services 
he  pro%ided  to  everv  eligible  handicapped 
child. 

VIRGINIA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Virginia  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
cei\ing  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  146,748 
handicapped  children,  only  44,768,  about  30 
percent,  were  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Djpartment  of  the  1973-73  school 
year  predicted  that  while  an  additional  3,000 
liandicapped  would  be  served,  there  would 
siiu  be  about  98,000  chUdren  waiting  for 
their  opportunity  to  receive  a  meaningftil 
public  education.  In  considering  this  situa- 
tion. It  must  be  emphasized  that  law  Is 
presently  in  force  in  Virginia  mandating 
that  all  eligible  handlci^ped  children  be 
provided  with  an  appropriate  education.  A 
target  date  for  compliance  by  1976-77  has 
been  estabUshed  by  the  Department  through 
regulations.  Despite  the  large  number  of 
children  still  needing  service,  state  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped increased  by  $4  million  fnwn  1971-72 
to  ^12.6  million  for  the  1973-74  school  year. 

WASHINGTON 

At  present,  there  are  in  Washington  many 
handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  receiving 


an  appropriate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion indicates  that  10,702  handicapped  chil- 
dren, which  Includes  the  learning  dLsabled 
category  of  exceptionality,  are  presently  un- 
served and  for  whom  the  Department  de- 
sires to  serve  with  an  appropriate  education 
durmg  the  1975-77  biennium.  There, are.  In 
addition,  another  12,000  unserved  learning 
disabled  handicapped  children  for  whom  the 
state  plans  to  provide  programs  after  the 
1975-77  biennium.  In  order  to  provide  chil- 
dren the  services  required  and  planned  for 
the  1975-77  blennliun.  an  additional  36  mil- 
lion dollars  is  needed,  excludmg  any  infla- 
tionary factors.  While  the  state  has  continued 
to  expand  ssrvices.  additional  fimds  are  not 
expected  to  surpass  16  million  dollars  and 
may,  in  fact,  fall  short  of  expectatlona.  There- 
fore, funding  will  fall  at  least  20  million  dol- 
lars short  of  the  level  required  to  implement 
the  state's  plan.  In  considering  this  situation 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently 
in  force  In  the  state  of  Washington  which 
mandates  that  all  handlcnpp;d  children  be 
provided  with  an  appropriate  education. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

At  present,  there  are  In  West  Virginia  a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Indicates  that  only  15,161  handicap- 
ped children,  out  of  a  total  of  80.661  chil- 
dren, less  than  a  fifth,  were  receiving  an  edu- 
cation designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projec- 
tions done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972- 
73  school  year  predicted  that  the  total  num- 
ber to  be  served  would  be  little  different  from 
the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
with  the  passage  by  the  state  legislature  of 
H.B.  1271,  West  Vlrghila  has  mandated  that 
appropriate  public  education  must  be  pro- 
vided to  all  eligible  handicapped  children. 
The  legislature  also  by  this  Act  ordered  com- 
pliance with  the  mandate  in  September  of 
this  school  year. 

WISCONSIN 

At  present,  there  are  In  Wisconsin,  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education,. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  In- 
dicates that  only  66.230  children  out  of  a 
total  of  155.813  handicapped  children,  con- 
siderably less  than  half,  were  receiving  an 
education  to  meet  their  needs.  Statistics  for 
the  1972-73  school  year  show  that  the  total 
number  to  be  served  is  65  percent,  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In 
considering  this  situation.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  with  the  passage  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Chapter  89,  Wisconsin  has  man- 
dated that  appropriate  public  education 
must  be  provided  to  all  eligible  handicapped 
children.  This  mandate  requh-Ing  that  these 
services  must  be  made  available  beginning 
with  the  1974-75  school  year  was  relnf(Ht«d 
and  cited  in  a  District  Court  decision  in 
Panitch  V.  Wiscotisin  (No.  72-C-461  D.  Wis.). 
a  class  action  right  to  education  lawsuit. 

WYOMING 

At  present,  there  are  in  Wyoming  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  bv  the 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Education  in- 
dicates that  out  of  a  total  of  18,476  handi- 
capped ChUdren,  only  5,665.  less  than  a  third, 
were  receiving  a  public  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
ChUdren  to  be  served  would  be  little  differ- 
ent from  the  1971-72  level  of  services  and 
that  over  12,000  handicapped  chUdren  would 
■tUl  be  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  meaningful  pubUc  education.  In  con- 
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iMertng  thla  altuatloa.  tt  most  be  empbaslzed 
ttmt  law  to  ftmently  la  fcne  la  Wyftmtng 
mandstlnc  that  all  eligible  bandlc^ped  chil- 
dren be  provided  with  aa  appropriate  educa- 
tiott. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  These  figures  Iiave 
far  reaching  implications.  Failure  to 
provide  appr(H}riate  educational  services 
for  all  handicapped  children  results  in 
public  agencies  and  taxpayers  spending 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  lifetime  of 
these  individuals  to  maintain  them  as 
dependents  in  minimally  acceptable 
lifestyles.  Yet,  providing  appropriate 
educational  services  now  means  that 
many  of  these  individuals  will  be  able  to 
become  a  contributing  part  of  our  so- 
cle^, and  they  v^ill  not  have  to  depend 
on  subsistence  payments  from  public 
fmids.  The  time,  I  hope,  has  come  when 
we  lortc  no  longer  upon  persans  with 
disabilities  as  charitable  objects,  unable 
to  make  significant  contributions.  Ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  will  establish  a 
public  policy  which  will  break  the  chain 
of  ignorance  once  and  for  all. 

S.  6  has  been  deigned  to  provide 
Kreater  acsistance  to  States  to  a:ssist  in 
educating  all  handicapped  children. 
However,  Its  primary  intent  Is  to  bolster 
the  rights  of  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents  to  assure  that  the  right  to 
education  is  firmly  established.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  set  up  a  series  of 
orderly  mechanisms  for  accomplishing 
this  vital  t^jective. 

S.  8  extends  the  existing  entitlement 
formula  for  payments  to  States  under 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
for  one  additional  fiscal  year  thi-ough 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  thereafter  it  estab- 
lishes a  new  entitlement  formula  for 
payments  to  States  for  fiscal  years  1977 
thi-ouBh  1979.  Itiis  new  formula  pro- 
vides that  a  State  is  entitled  to  $300 
for  each  handicapped  child,  aged  3  to 
21,  who  Is  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  In  the  State. 

However,  each  State  in  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  assured  at  least  a  minimiun  base 
payment  equal  to  the  amount  it  received 
in  the  prior  fiscal  year.  As  a  limitation  to 
assure  that  States  do  not  arbitrarily  des- 
ignate children  as  being  handicapped  in 
order  to  become  eligible  for  more  Federal 
funds,  no  State  may  count  more  handi- 
capped children  tlian  a  number  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  p(«>ulatlon  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State  aged  3  to  21.  And  to  as- 
sure the  accuracy  of  this  data,  the  Com- 
mlasianer  of  Education  is  directed  to  ob- 
tain a  eertifieatlon  of  the  actual  nimber 
of  handicapped  chfldren  receiving  an 
education  within  the  State. 

The  bin  also  replaces  present  State 
plan  provisions  with  reqiiirements  for  ell- 
KlbiBty  and  an  anzraal  application. 

These  eUglbOtty  and  amplication  pro- 
visions are  designed  to  foUow  through  on 
the  planning  requirements  of  the  educa- 
tion amendments  of  1S14,  thus  assuring 
actual  d^veiy  of  servlees  to  liandieapped 
diUdren.  Tfius  these  provisions  reinforce 
the  rigfit  to  edoeatlon  for  handicapped 
children  by  ggtahncMtig  ^  date  by  vtilch 
handicapped  diildrea  and  their  parents 
vrtn  be  assved  that  tbcy  in  fact  will  be 
aMe  to  reeeive  special  edueatlon  and  re- 
lated servlees  and  by  setting  op  a  proc- 
ess by  which  State  and  local  educational 
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dividuals  with  respect  to  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  act  and  to  conduct  hearings 
with  regard  to  such  complaints.  And 
finally,  it  will  make  determinations  as  to 
«  hether  such  a  violation  has  occurred.  If 
fhe  entity  determines  that  such  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred,  it  is  required  to  notify 
(lie  State  educational  agency  and  appro- 
priate local  educational  agencies  and  to 
•rake  steps  to  assure  that  the  violations 
are  corrected.  If  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  adequate  steps  are  not  taken 
10  correct  these  violations,  the  entity  is 
to  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
who  shall  take  appropriate  action  under 
ills  authority  to  withhold  fmids. 

The  committee  has  included  this  re- 
quirement in  order  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional mechanism  for  overseeing  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Rather  than  establish  a  new  Federal 
mechanism,  the  committee  has  estab- 
lished a  flexible  State  mechanism  which 
is  in  line  with  State  respon.sibilities  for 
implementation  of  this  program.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  combination  of  flexibility 
and  State  responsibility  contained  with- 
in this  provision  will  botli  assist  States  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibihties  and 
Mfotect  the  basic  rights  of  handicapped 
cliildren. 

With  regard  to  the  melnbel•^hi!J  on  this 
body,  the  committee  bill  requires  tliat 
halt  of  the  members  mast  be  handi- 
capped individuals  or  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  handicapped  children  and  that 
all  members  must  be  qualified  by  train- 
ing or  expeiience  to  cany  out  the  duties 
assigned.  The  committee  stresses  that 
parents  and  other  advocates  for  handi- 
capped children  have  the  experience  to 
be  members  of  tliis  entity  and  that  it 
cioe-s  not  Intend  that  professionals — edu- 
cators, legal,  administrative  or  other — 
are  to  be  the  only  members  of  the  entity. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  annual  ap- 
plication be  submitted  which  describes 
the  policies  and  procedures  for  expendl- 
tme  of  funds  imder  the  act — mcluding 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  other 
Federal  programs  which  provide  assist- 
iuice  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children — and  for  inservice  training  of 
personneL  With  regard  to  inservlce 
training  the  committee  has  provided 
that  funds  may  be  used  from  the  State 
administrative  set-aside  or,  if  such 
training  is  in  line  with  the  requirement 
for  priorities  and  timetables  under  the 
bill,  from  nonadminlstrative  funds. 

This  provision  specifies  how  the  funds 
tinder  part  B  shall  be  distributed  within 
the  State;  40  percent  shall  be  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  in  dhrect  proportion  to  the  number 
of  handicapped  children  who  are  in  need 
of— receiving  and  requiring,  but  not  re- 
ceiving—a free  appropriate  pubhc  edu- 
cation. The  remaining  60  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  distributed  in  a  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  priorities  for 
providing  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation, first  with  respect  to  handicapped 
children  who  are  not  receiving  an  edu- 
cation and,  second,  with  respect  to 
handicapped  children  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  who  are  receUing  an 
inadequate  education. 

S.  6  also  includes  provisions  designed 
to  strengthen  the  admhiistration  and 


evaluation  process  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Education.  It  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  assure  certification  of  the  ac- 
tual number  of  handicapped  children 
i*eceiving  an  education  in  each  State  and 
to  cari-y  out  evaluations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  fimded  under  the  act. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  provides 
that  all  recipients  of  funds  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  shall 
take  affirmative  action  to  employ  and 
suivance  in  employment  qualified  handi- 
capped individuals  and  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  removal  of  architectural  ban-iers. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Stafford. 
Javits,  Schweiker,  Kennedy,  and  Hath- 
away have  filed  additional  views  con- 
cerning services  to  preschool  handi- 
capped cliildren.  S.  6  originally  required 
that  educational  services  be  provided  for 
all  handicapped  children  ages  3  through 
21.  Action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  added  an  ex- 
ception with  respect  to  handicapped 
children  aged  3  to  5  and  aged  18  to  21, 
inclusive.  The  committee  bill  therefore 
does  not  require  these  children  to  be 
served  according  to  the  timetable  if  the 
application  of  such  requirement  would 
be  inconsistent  with  State  law  or  prac- 
tice or  the  order  of  any  court,  respecting 
public  education  v.'ithin  such  age  groups 
in  the  State. 

I  supported  a  motion  to  maintahi  the 
timetables  for  all  handicapped  children 
ages  3  to  21. 1  am  a  firm  believer  in  pro- 
\iding  services  at  the  earliest  possible 
age  for  those  children  who  w-ill  clearly 
benefit  from  this  intervention.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  handicapped 
has  documented  that,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  children  who  are  most  severely 
handicapped — that  is,  persmis  who  are 
deaf,  blind,  deaf-blind,  severely  or  pro- 
foundly mentally  retarded,  severely 
physically  handicapped— the  earlier  ed- 
ucational services  are  provided  the 
greater  the  results.  Testimony  on  this 
point  was  presented  by  a  coalition  of  per- 
sons who  themselves  are  disabled.  They 
further  supported  the  strong  need  to 
maintain  the  provision  to  require  that 
services  be  provided  to  handicapped 
children  ages  3  through  21.  There  are  at 
least  35  States  which  presently  provide 
services  to  handicapped  children  under 
6  years  of  age.  It  Is  my  hope  that  those 
not  providing  services  to  preschool 
youngsters  will  carefiOly  review  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  preschool  programs  in 
many  States,  and  that  they  will  begin  to 
develop  such  programs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
wish  to  supplement  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  said  in  reference  to  the  con- 
tinuing, constructive  work  of  some  staflf 
members  within  the  structure  of  the 
coHimittee  and  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
also,  the  members  of  the  committee 
through  their  own  individual  staffs. 

This  work  is  ver>'  detaUed  work.  It  was 
sometimes  a  verj'  difficult  assignment. 
But  we  are  fortunate,  Mr.  President,  in 
having  staff  persons  who  are  knowledge- 
able, who  are  cooperative  and  have  but 
the  one  mission:  Tliat  Is.  to  help  handi- 
capped persons  through  Uie  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  ttie  Handicapped  and 


help,  thi'ough  the  committee  as  a  whole, 
the  public  welfare. 

I  yield  to  Uie  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  the 
bu.sine.ss  he  has  on  this  bill  and  then  re- 
sume the  floor  when  he  was  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi'* 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  call  up  an  ainenc. 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
fibjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(ei  For  the  purpose  of  the  aiiiendinentK 
made  by  this  section  the  term  "fiscal  year 
1976"  Uwludes  the  peiiod  from  Julv  1,  1976 
throufjh  September  30,  1976. 

On  pn^e  43,  line  J 5.  strike  out  "Jtih  l" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thf-reof  "October  1". 

Ou  page  67.  line  24.  strike  out  "July  i" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1". 

Ou  page  68,  luie  9,  after  the  word  "date" 
in.swt  a  comma  and  the  followiug:  'but  not 
Irtter  than  July  1,  1976,". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Uie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  if  the 
amendment  I  have  suggested  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  I  think  that  has  been 
discussed  with  the  staffs.  There  is  a  time 
element  Involved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  tliat  botli  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  tlie  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  realize  the 
vahdity  of  his  position  as  expressed  by 
the  pending  amendment.  Because  of  the 
correspondence  that  I  have  had  from 
Senator  Magnuson,  I  am  aware  of  the 
interest  In  his  own  State  of  Washington 
concerning  the  necessity  for  the  time 
change  from  July  1  to  October  1. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  m.v 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Randolph)  on  this  matter,  wliich  ex- 
plains it. 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.8.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  12, 1975. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    the    Handi- 
capped, US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Jennings:  In  reference  to  S-«,  the 
£klucatlon  for  AU  Handicapped  CbUdren  Act. 
my  staff  have  been  discussing  with  Pat  POr- 
sythe  and  members  of  your  Subcommittee 
staff  some  questions  that  were  raised  by  Dr. 
Frank  BrouUlet.  the  superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruccion  in  my  state. 

I  beUeve  that  most  of  those  questions  have 
been  resolved,  except  one  that  relates  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  and  the  Issuance  of 
necessary  rules  and  regulations.  As  we  often 
find  in  such  programs,  those  in  the  field  are 
most  anxious  to  have  not  only  Input  Into  th» 
rulemaking  process,  but  ample  time  for  im- 
plementation. It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
Chang*  In  effective  date  of  tb«  Act  to  mesh 
with  the  new  Fiscal  Year  whioli  will  be  es- 
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tabUshed  next  year  (October  1,  1976)   will 
facilitate  this  need  for  advance  planning. 

The  assistance  of  your  staff  people  In  con- 
ruitlng  wltb  me  and  working  witb  our  edu- 
tatioual  officials  out  home  Li  most  apprecl- 
uicd.  and  I  want,  to  express  my  thauk^s. 
Vila  kiudeot  regard-;,  I  remain 
duicereij-, 

W:iaC£N  G.  MA^»N^:s,o^|■. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tiucstion  i'-.  on  agreeins  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

llie  ajnendai'.'u!  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
coHeaKUOs  to  ?ypport  S.  6,  the  Education 
for  All  HandJcapiJCd  Children  Act.  This 
measure  will  provide  asfi.stance  to  the 
States  which  win  further  enable  our  Na- 
tion's handicapped  citizens  to  share  more 
fully  the  benefits  v.nd  rc^ponsibilitie:;  of 
our  society. 

Education  historically  ha^  been  one  of 
the  building  blocks  upon  which  tliis  Na- 
tion's strength  is  based  Unfortunately, 
all  too  often,  our  handicapped  citizens 
have  been  denied  the  opportimlty  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  education.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
estimates  that  in  1974-75  only  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  handicapped  chlldi-en  re- 
ceived proper  education  sei-vices.  Statis- 
tics foi-  the  1972-73  school  year  show  that 
hi  New  York  State,  only  60  percent  of  all 
handicapped  children  were  served  In 
special  education  progi-ams. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  6  pohit.s 
out: 

The  loujT  rau^e  ItipUcAtioiii  of  these  .sta- 
tistics are  that  public  agenck-s  and  tajtpayers 
will  spend  blUionii  of  dollars  over  the  life- 
times of  these  Individuals  to  maintain  8ucli 
persons  aa  dependeiita  and  in  a  minimally 
acceptable  lifestyle.  With  proper  education 
services,  many  would  be  able  to  become  pro- 
ductive citlaens,  ciMitrtbutiiig  to  society  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  reuialn  burden^i. 
Others,  through  luch  services,  would  lncrea.se 
their  iDdqjendence,  thn.'s  reducing  their  de- 
pendence ou  society. 

S.  6  effectively  addresses  these  issues. 
First,  it  extends  and  strengthens  Federal 
financial  asslstsniee  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  chfldren.  Sec- 
ond, It  provides  the  necessary  priorities 
and  time-frames  to  encourage  the  States 
to  provide  appropriate  public  etfocation 
to  handteapped  dilldren. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  children  has  his- 
torically rested  with  the  States,  it  Is  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ftederal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  States  when  they  are 
unable  to  provide  necessai'y  educational 
services.  Education  for  children  is  clearly 
an  area  which  deserves  continued  and 
expanded  Federal  assistance.  Ccmgress 
recently  provided  siA  ttA^^t^«^l^  uslst- 
ancetyrtrengthmlngFartBof  theEdn- 
cation  of  the  Handteapped  Act  in  a  pro- 
visi<»  of  PtibUe  Law  93^-380  known  as  the 
Ifotblas  amendment. 

The  XXathlas  amendment  autboiizes 
$6€6  millioD  to  be  dtatribuled  to  the 
States  for  the  education  ci  handicapped 
children;  $100  million  for  fiscal  1975  was 
appropriated.  8.  •  extends  Ote  Matldas 
provisions  for  1  mare  year,  Oien  altera 
the  grant  formula  to  reflect  the  number 
of  ha«Hv»nfm^  T^"dT?n  icrvcd,  rather 
than  the  total  number  of  sebool-ace 
children  in  a  States 
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Additional  vequiicii-ient.s 
S.  6  include: 

First.  A  requirement 
establish  a  compliance 
and  evaluate  the  provision 

services  to  handic«ipped 

the  entity  determiues  tiiere 
comply,  it  is  directed  to  _ 
action  through  the  appi-opr 
local  educational  agencies 
corrective  action  is  not 
Ls  directed  to  report  the 
Commissioner    of 
review. 

Second.  A  retjuiiement 
dividualized    planning 
held  to  develop,  witli  the 
and  a  representative  of  th« 
tiouiii  agency,  a  statement 
appropriate  for  Uie  child. 
ing  must  be  held  at  least 
each  year  to  review  and. 
revise  tJie  statement. 

Mr.  President,  there  art 
isiues  wliich  I  feel  are  vita 
are  somewhat 
the  importance  of 

and  sei-vlces  for     

and  second  is  the  manner 
services  may  be  provided. 

Senators  Stafforb,  Sck\ 
NEDY,  Hathaway,  and  my 
additional  views  to  the 
S.  6,  that  handicapped  c 
entitled  to  the  sam 
education   as    all   othei 
nevertheless,  a  unique  groii 
state: 

We  are  cognisant  ol   tne 
States  regarding  their  rinanc 
provide    full    educational 
group  of  children.  Nevertlielcs 
it  !■?  imperative  to  point  out 
fits   of  early   Ideniiflcatlon 
both  In  temM  of  prevention 
man   tragedy,   and   in    the   . 
effectiveness  of  tax  dollars.  ar« 
juBtify  contiuoed  emphasis 
educatioQ  io:  handicapped 
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In  order  to  address  thi 
concern  I  am  sure  many 
Senators  Kbhnedy, 
Sc'uwBJKKR,  Hathaway,  _ 
cosponsoring  an  amendnaei  t 
authorize  additional  flnanc  al 
for  States    which   provide 
handicapped  children  age 
thai  this  amendment  be  { 
Senate.  It  represents  a  wisi 

tween   the   Immediate 

stralnts  under  which  Stat< 
^sterns    operate,    and 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
sible  sei-vlce  to  these 
dren. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in 
educational  services  to 
5  will  be  provided  by  the 
educational  agencies. 

nrfts  the  tse  of  day-care 

similar  programs  to  provic  e 
school  services  when  such 
will  more  effectively  meet 
preschool  cliildren. 

There  has  been  expresae  1 
cem  that  the  prt^iosed 
the  impiementatton  of  titl 
Social  Security  Act— social 
Kiam  for  Individuals  and 
MDder  centers  providiitg 
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ices  for  an  LEA  Ineligible  to  receive  title 
XX  funding. 

It  is  my  miderstanding 
center  would  become  inehgib^; 
respect  to  title  XX  money 
that  duplicate  those 
capped  children  pwsuant  to 
ments  of  S.  6.  Thus,  a  cente  r 
etiucational  seiTices  to 
dren  under  S.  6  would  reta^ 
bJlity  for  funding  of  other 
vided  pursuant  to  title  XX. 

Mr.   rresident.   as   rankin 
member,  I  » ould  like  to 
preciation  to  Senator 
LiAMs,  the  cliairman  of  the 
Public     Welfare     Committe< 
jEiTRiKGs  Randolfh,  the  cha: 
Handicapped  Subcommitta;, 
Robert  "T.  Stafford,  the  ranging 
ity  member  of  that  subcomnittee 
their  tireless  efforts  on  behal ' 
capped  children.  S.  6  reflec  s 
held  conviction  that  Goveminent 
be  sensitive  and  responsive 
of  our  handicapped  citizens 
this  liieasure  to  my  colleagu^ 
its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.   President,   I  join 
Williams  in  the  general 
bill. 

V/e  will  have  some 
will  be  an  amendment  by 
which  I  W3,s  going  to  offer 
am  deUghted  to  yield  to 
witli  the  State  compliance 
tent  of  its  authority,  and  a 
the  hearing  recpilrements 
imposed  upon  that  entity. 

As  previously  noted,  there 
an  amendment  by  Senator 
Majssachasetts,  for  a  numbei 
eluding  my.self ,  relating  to  th( 
of  the  bill  which,  I  think,  vfc 
satisfactoiy. 

Thei'e  will  be  one  by  Seniitor  Stokf. 
which,  I  am  sure,  win  be  disc  jssed  here, 
dealing  witli  the  passthrougl »  laDgiiage 
of  the  bill.  Tliere  may  be  otlnrs- 

The  important  tiling,  first, 
mend  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)    w4o 
am  on  the  f  uS  committee,  t  le 
member  of  the  Subcommiti  ;e 
Handicapped.  I  also  comment 
and  tlie  other  members  who 
referred  to  by  Senator  Wiuiius. 
to  add  one  member,  the 
Maryland  (Mr.  ICathus), 
sentially  for  a  contimifince  of 
measure  but  deferred  to  th ; 
of   my   colleagues,    especialli 
Stafford  and  RikBDOLpn,  and 
ing  of  the  committee.  He  is 
that  matter  now,  in  a  very 
way.  I  wish  to  pay  my  Mbnte 

Now,  the  imp<Hiant  thing 
the  Senate  win  have  in  mind 
with  this  bin  Ls  that  right 
about  7  minion  handicapped 
and  young  people  In  the 
only  an  estimated  3  million 
belng^  served  by  any  special 
program. 

Even  in  my  owti  State  of 
which  la  in  many  ways  far 
cause  of  its  established  tradttlone 
and  other  fields  and  beesnse 
which  has  more  resources 
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other  States— only  60  percent  of  all 
handicapped  children  are  estimated  to 
have  been  served  in  special  education 
programs. 

This  i&  a  grave  deficiency  for  cm-  coun- 
tiy.  It  has  been  i-ecognized  by  this  bill. 
i^iid  a  real  effort  is  being  made  to  come 
nbrear.t  of  that  situation. 

We  are  dealing  here.  I  might  add  also, 
with  substantive  resources  to  the  cotm- 
tiy.  We  often  make  forensic  references 
to  the  fact  that  the  gi'eatest  resource  we 
have  is  our  youth.  Well,  the  handicapped 
youth,  so  numerous  in  the  country — 7 
million — have  noinds  and  ambitions,  too. 
One  of  them  became  President  of  the 
United  States  and  remained  Piesident 
for  an  unprecedented  four  terms.  There 
have  been  other  highly  significant  ex- 
amples, although  we  do  not  need  any 
better  example  than  that  of  P.  D.  R..  Sr., 
as  to  overcoming  a  handicap. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  So  I 
do  not  think  the  fact  that  there  is  a  $2.1 
billion  authorized  price  tag  on  this  bill 
should  deter  us  because  we  are  dealing 
with  an  indispensable,  our  great^t,  re- 
source— greater  than  coal,  oil.  Iron  ore, 
com,  or  soybeans  and  wheat — our  chil- 
dren. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  doing  sometliing 
about  it  we  back  away.  Though  the  price 
tag  may  look  high,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  keep  that  hi  mind  as  it  acts  on  this 
bill. 

There  is  on  everybody's  desk,  distrib- 
uted by  the  Republican  leadership — as 
is  quite  proper,  because  it  is  our  duty  to 
advance  the  views  of  the  Executive — a 
memorandum  which  comes  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  op- 
position to  certain  aspects  of  this  bill. 

As  I  am  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Republican  side.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
am  very  much  for  this  bill  and  identified 
with  it,  I  would  like  to  briefly  answer  that 
memorandmn.  I  think  it  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  I  should  do  so. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  program  has 
grown  from  1964.  when  we  were  spend- 
ing only  $20  million  a  year  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  to  a  level  of  more  than 
$338  mUlion  hi  fiscal  1976.  Mr.  President, 
all  that  does  Is  to  show  that  we  were 
asleep  for  years,  and  that  that  was  an 
tmmet  need  which  deserves  to  be  met; 
and  that  however  remotely  we  are  meet- 
ing it  we  are  still  dohig  a  lot  better  than 
we  did  bef  (He. 

In  addition,  that  $338  million  figure 
vitiates  the  very  next  argumoit  which 
is  that  the  authorizaticm  flgture  of  $2.1 
bUllon  is  too  high.  Well,  that  $2.1  bOOaa 
is  arrived  at.  Mr.  President,  by  multiply- 
ing a  bare  mhiimum  cost  of  the  special 
education  for  a  handicapped  child,  which 
is  estimated  across-the-board  on  the 
average  at  $300  a  year,  by  the  7  million 
handicai^ied  children  who  need  such 
services.  That  is  our  lob  in  authorization. 
We  may  not  reach  It  tor  fiscal  or  othor 
reasons,  but  that  is  the  true  and  honest 
aspiraticNa  which  we  have  a  rl^^t  to  say 
should  be  authorized:  htv^uUy.  we  can 
affcurd  that  or  somewhere  within  the  ball 
park  of  that. 

Again.  I  point  ont,  Mr.  Presidaat.  that 
we  have  only  apprwrtated  $100  million 
under  the  imsent  law.  part  B  irf  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handlci^^jed  Act,  which 
authorizes  $666  mUUon  yearly. 


Mr.  President,  this  shows  our  lack  of 
the  right  priorities  and  our  deficiencies. 
If  our  deficiencies  fijoancially  compel  us 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  fisure  per 
annum  from  the  authorised  $700  millioo 
to  somewhere  between  $100  million  and 
$700  million,  it  should  properly  be  for 
reasons  quite  different  from  the  need, 
which  is  what  we  recognized  in  the 
authorization. 

Objection  is  taken  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
bill  requires  that  every  State  agree  to 
prOi\'ide  "free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion" to  all  handicapped  children  aged 
3  to  21  by  September  1,  1980.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  37  of  the  50  States 
have  compulsory  attendance  laws  which 
extend  to  a  maximum  of  16  years  of  age. 

But,  Mr.  President,  again  we  are  rec- 
ognizing the  universe  of  need.  In  the  case 
of  the  handicapped,  it  is  the  considered 
and  professional  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  children  between  the  ages  of 
3  and  21  should  be  covered. 

In  addition,  we  have  lots  of  time  imtil 
1980,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  found  to 
be  an  unfeasible  or  inadvisable  standard, 
to  change  it.  It  is  no  grave  biu'den  on 
anybody  to  teU  a  State  what  it  ought  to 
assure  and  plan  for  in  the  interim.  So  I 
do  not  consider  that  objection  to  weU 
taken. 

Then  objection  is  taken  to  the  dynam- 
ics by  which  the  local  educatiiHial  agen- 
cies handle  a  three-tlmes-a-year  plan- 
ning conference  for  each  handicapped 
child,  and  a  written  record.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  aiiy  objection  against 
maintaining  a  written  record.  We  do 
that  for  every  student  anyhow. 

As  to  the  three-times-a-year  ctmfer- 
ence.  T  beUeve  we  ought  to  think  about 
that.  That  is  a  lot.  It  is  21  million  con- 
ferences, as  they  say  in  this  memoran- 
dum. If  there  is  any  ammdment  address- 
ing this  issue,  we  wHl  deal  wtth  it,  and 
if  there  is  not,  we  will  probably  deal  with 
it  anyhow  in  the  House-Senate  ccm- 
ference. 

As  to  the  general  requirements  of  the 
State  entity,  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Dole  will  introduce,  in  which  I 
very  much  wish  to  join,  will  deal  with 
that  sltuaticm.  so  I  h(H>e  it  should  obvi- 
ate reasonable  objection  to  that  propo- 
sitlcm. 

Mr.  President,  that  answers  the  pri- 
mary points  raised  by  this  memorandum. 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  moaorsn- 
dum  which  should  inhibit  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  this  bill  today.  So  I  cam- 
mend  this  measure  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  upon  them  its  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

May  I  say  before  I  yield  the  floor  that 
as  the  ranking  Member,  I  am  greats 
indri>ted  to  Senator  STArroas  for  pldc- 
ing  up.  as  he  has  in  this  case,  his  full 
share  of  the  burdoi  of  responsibility  in 
reject  to  this  bill,  as  the  subeommittee's 
ranking  meml)er. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  aivreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  very  gracioos  words  as  w^  as  his 
lucid  description  of  parts  of  the  bill  and 
the  re^xMises  to  administration  postttois 
and  the  amendmotts  whkAi  may  be  of- 
fered. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 


I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  ask  be  called  up  for  Immediate  con- 
sideratlDn. 

The  FRESnnHO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  f  tir- 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  line  6.  strllce  out  "617"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "SIS". 

On  pAge  57,  line  17,  strike  out  "618"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "619". 

On  page  60.  betAeen  lineb  4  aud  5,  inisert 
the  following  new  section: 

'    'INCENTO'K     GftAKTS 

"  'Sec  617.  (a)  The  Commi&bioner  shall 
iimke  a  grant  to  any  State  which — 

"■(1)  has  met  the  eligibility  leqviircmeuts 
cif  section  614, 

"'(2)  has  an  application  approved  under 
section  615,  and 

"'(31  provides  educational  and  related 
i'ei'vices  to  handicapped  children  aged  three 
t-o  five,  Inclnsive,  who  are  counted  for  the 
purposes  of  section  612(b)  (1>(A). 
The  amount  of  the  grant  for  each  flacal  year 
to  which  a  State  is  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  $300  for  each  such  child  m  tlial 
State. 

"  '(b)  Each  State  which— 

'"(1)  has  met  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  section  614, 

"'(2)  has  an  application  approved  tinder 
section  615,  and 

"  '(3)  desires  to  receive  a  grant  und»  this 
section  shall  nial^e  an  api^ication  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such  mannei'. 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require. 

"  '(c)  The  Commissioner  sliaU  pay  to  each 
State  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  amount  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion, which  amount  ahaU  be  used  for  the 
ptirpose  of  providing  the  services  specified  in 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"  '(d)  In  addition  to  the  sums  neceesary 
to  pay  the  entitlements  under  aeetlon  613, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  otrt  the 
provlslona  of  this  secUon.'  " 

On  page  60,  line  6.  strike  out  "617"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "618". 

On  page  62.  line  10,  strike  out  "618"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "819". 

On  page  65.  line  20.  strike  out  "619''  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "620". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Mohdalb, 
Senator  Javits,  Senator  Crakstoh,  Sena- 
tor ScHWEiKER,  Senator  Haxhawat.  as 
well  as  myself,  has  b^n  taken  up  with 
the  managers  of  the  bin.  I  believe  the 
amendment  Is  acceptable  to  them. 

As  I  stated  earMer,  Mr.  President.  In 
remarks  on  the  entire  bill,  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  early  identification 
and  smdce  to  handicapped  children, 
especiaUy  those  children  between  the 
a«es  of  3  and  5. 

The  incentive  grants  which  are  the 
sidbject  of  the  amendment  irtilch  I  have 
oftered  for  the  other  Senators  and  my- 
sdf  would  supply  incentive  grants  to 
those  States  in  the  amount  of  |300  per 
cMld  which  are  currently  providint  edu- 
cational services  to  childien  In  the  3  to  6 
age  group.  We  hope  that  the  fact  that 
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such  grants  are  available  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  oUier  States  which  are  now 
not  sei-ving  children  in  this  age  group  to 
undertake  to  serve  them  In  the  future. 

It  is  for  that  purpose,  Mr;  President, 
ihat  I  have  offered  the  amendment  for 
iny-self  and  the  Senators  named. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
discassed  with  the  managers  of  the  bill 
Mnd  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  Rcrept 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
ouestion  is  on  agieeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  discussed  this 
amendment  with  Senator  Williams  and 
with  others  on  our  subcommittee  and 
committee,  and  we  are  vei-y  agreeable  to 
meeting  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  Senatoi-  from  Mas- 
.»<arhusetts  fMr.  Kennedy)  in  this  in- 
.stance.  We  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  tlie  amendment  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  Senator  Randolph  for 
accepting  it.  It  is  certainly  acceptable  to 
me  on  this  side,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
in  the  Record  an  estimate  which  Senator 
Stafford  has  of  the  money  cost  If  every 
State  took  advantage  of  it.  I  would  ask 
to  have  that  in  the  Record.  _ 

Mr.  STAFJ'ORD.  Mr.  President,  "in 
response  to  tlie  inquiry  of  my  distin- 
Kui-shed  colleague  from  New  York,  the 
best  estimate  that  we  have,  assuming  all 
of  tlie  States  now  not  supplying  services 
to  children  hi  the  3  to  5  age  bracket 
.should  undertake  to  do  so,  the  cost 
amiually  would  run,  we  estunate,  .some- 
thing around  $200  million  a  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
amendment  is  entirely  satisfactoi-y. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Ceitainly. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
futme  implications  of  the  bill,  perhaps 
not  related  just  to  tills  amendment, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  reach  these  ques- 
tions now? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Piesident,  might 
T  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  we  act  on  the 
amendment  fli-st  and  that  then  he  may 
dh-ect  his  hiquirles  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill  on  the  cost  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram if  this  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is 
speaking  of  the  amendment  he  Just 
indicated? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  which 
had  the  eSTect  of  allowhig  the  States  to 
serve  handicapped  children  aged  3  to  5 
if  it  would  be  consistent  with  State  law 
or  practice  or  the  order  of  a  com-t;  it 
would  not  force  the  States  to  serve  these 
preschool  children. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  we  can  carry 
it  to  conference,  so  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
said,  and  I  am  prepared  to  move  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the 
Vermont  would  create 
ments  which  would  be  made  _, 
extending  educational  services 
capped  chUdren  aged  3  to  5 
believe  that  this  is  a  very 
amendment  which  will  encoi  i 
to  begin  providing  .services 
dren  where  they  are  not  already 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.'? 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
•  offering  an  amendment  to  S. 
cation  of  All  Handicapped 
which  provides  bonuses  to 
serving  handirspDed  childrei 
5  yeai"s  old. 

The  bonus  of  $300  per  chile 
tion  to  the  nllocation  of 
child  aged  3  to  5  served  by  a 
.section  612  of  S.  6,  giving 
.sei-ving  children  within  that 
$600  per  cliild.  The  amendme  it 
however,  broaden  the  10  p« 
placed  on  the  number  of  ch 
coimted  for  entitlement.  The 
apply  to  all  children  in  thai 
being  served  by  the  State  in 
private  schools  and  could 
organizations  as  Head  St«rt 
centers. 

The  intent  of  this 

encourage  tho.se  States 

aged  3  to  5  to  continue  thei 
and  to  sei-ve  a,s  an  incenti\  e 
States  to  begin  programs  fo 
ages.  This  amendment  can 

original  purpose  of  S.  6 

ices  to  children  ages  3  to  5. 

no  longer  lnclude.s  that 

that  through  thi.s  amendmer  t 
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the  veiy  young. 
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jobs  far  below  their  capablUti  ss 
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.spent  all  those  years  In  sr 
which  did  little  to  explore  — ^ 
ties  and  when  she  came  to  us 
not  recite  the  alphabet.  Her  . 
By  the  time  she  finishes  hei 
school  and  high  school  .__ 
will  be  at  an  age  when  most 
jobs  and  famiUes.  But  at 
has  a  chance  unlike  too  mar^ 
am  proud  to  say  that  she  is  a 
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my  staff,  working  very  hard, 
well  in  her  reading  classes. 

Tliis  is  the  kind  of  situatior 
prevent.  It  is  unfair  for  our 

dren  because  we  have  the 

ability  to  see  that  children  are 
labeled,  incorrectly  diagnosed, 
priveu  of  the  training  they  neep 

The   Education   of  All 
Children  Act  is  the  Federal  __ . 
assurance  of  assistance  to  State  s 
out  meaningful  educational  pro  r 
handicapped  children.  And  this 
ment  a.s.sures  special  assistant 
early  ages  where  I  believe  the 
eduf  ational  services  to 
ciren  sliould  be  placed. 

If  v.e  do  not  help  children  ... 
are  young,  they  may  be  beyonc 
as  they  grow  older. 

The     PRESIDING 
ciiiestion  i.s  on  agreeing  to  th« 
ment  of  (he  Senator  from   ... 

The  amendment  was  agreed 
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i.nd  doing 
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.•>  -IIMJMtNT    NO.    880 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Pi-esideiit,  |r  call  ^\^i 
liiv  amendment  to  S.  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
-.iinendment  will  be  stated. 

'Ihe  legislative  clerk  proceede|3  to  read 
tlie  amendment.. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
linaniinoius  consent  that  furthe  ■  readuig 
of  the  amendment  be  dlspensec  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  J  Without 
ob.1ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ti)e  amendment  is  as  follows 

On  pnye  55.  line  19,  insert  "(i)'1  after  loc 
<  "nijiio. 

Oil  pat;e  bo,  line  24,  after  the  word 
a^fncj  ••  insert  a  comma  and  the  ollowiut': 
except  that  no  funds  shall  be  d  istributctl 
imner  thi.s  clause  to  any  local  e<  ucatlonal 
agency  in  that  State  if  such  agen(  y  will  re- 
ceive lewj  than  $7,600  in  any  fiscal  year,  and 
funds  not  distributed  as  a  resu:  t  of  this 
exception  shall  be  distributed  p^^uant  to 
t!uuse   (il)   of  this  subparagraph 

On  page  65,  line  24,  after  the  wt^'d  "and : 
insert  "(ii)". 


,  be  for 


M(  lose 
cone 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President, 
(•ceding,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
be  showji  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
obi ec tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     STONE.     Mr.     Preside 
amendment  simply  deletes  the 
distribution  to  jurisdictions 
location  mitially  would  not 
$7,500  and  instead  transfers  tHelr 
to   receive  distribution  monej 
larger  portion  of  the  fimd.  th( 
cent  portion,  so  that  in  combina 
other  small  jurisdictions,  for 
small  counties,  they  could  enjoy 
ingful  substantial  program  as  _ 
an  allocation  so  small  that  no 
would  be  feasible  or  practical 

Mr.  President,  S.  6  correctly  , 
that  Federal  funds  for  assistli^ 

education  of  the  Nation's 

children  be  expended  In  f  ulfillme  it 
established  priorities.  First  to  1  e 
would  be  those  children  present^ 
ceivins  educational  services, 
priority  is  assisting  those  children 
the  most  severe  handicapping 
handicapping  conditions,  who 
ing  an  inadequate  education. 
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To  fulfill  these  two  priorities  realisti- 
cally, the  conunittcc  has  pnnrkied  th«t 
40  percent  of  all  Federal  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  be  aDo- 
cated  to  the  local  education  agencies, 
LEA.  based  upon  the  number  of  handi- 
capped children  in  each  LEA.  It  also 
provides  that  60  percent  of  the  funds 
be  expended  by  tbe  State  in  a  manner 
consistent  witii  the  priorities  stated 
above. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  laudable  ap- 
proach, but  I  believe  that  this  provision 
will  be  too  Inflexible  to  deal  with  the 
differences  in  sizes  of  LEA's  across  the 
Nation.  The  costs  of  educating  a  handi- 
capped diild  are  extreme.  If  a  State  has 
several  small  school  districts,  it  Is  possi- 
ble that  the  40  percent  amount  could  be 
spread  excessively  thin.  RequiriJig  that 
an  LEA  with  a  small  school  pc^ulatlcm 
receive  funds  under  ttie  40-pen;ent  pto- 
vision  would  foster  wastefulness.  My 
amendment  would  eliminate  such  a  pos- 
sibility. LEA'S  which  would  receive  less 
than  $7,500  under  the  40-percent  pro- 
vision would  not  rec^ve  such  funds  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted.  The  allot- 
ment they  would  have  received  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  State's  portion  of 
funds  to  further  assist  the  State  In  its 
targeting  efforts. 

I  beUeve  that  this  amendment  will 
prevent  the  clstribution  of  miniscule 
amounts  of  money  to  small  school  dis- 
tricts, thereby  Insuring  more  adequate 
and  beneficial  service  to  the  handicapped 
child. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
thoroughly  with  the  members  of  the 
Subcennmittee  on  tiie  Handicapped,  par- 
ticularly Senators  Randolph,  Williaics. 
Eagleton,  Javits,  and  Stafford.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  approach  deaUng  with 
the  fund  distribution  is  the  most  effec- 
tive and  will  most  fairly  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate goal,  that  is,  adequately  educating 
the  handicapped  child. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  If  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator)  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  take  the  floor  and  yield  for  sev- 
eral brief  questions  in  order  to  clarify 
the  import  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  gladly  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  is  a  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  some  of  my  constituents  con- 
cerning the  individualized  planning  con- 
ferences. 

Was  it  the  committee's  intent  that 
these  planning  conferences  be  held  three 
times  a  year  and  attended  by  a  small 
group  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  each  child,  or  was  the 
intent  to  hold  a  large  meeting  three 
times  a  year  to  draw  plans  for  many  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  answer  to  my  col- 
league. It  was  the  Intent,  and  I  believe  I 
can  speak  for  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  in  this  matter,  that  these 
meetings  to  which  the  Senator  makes 
reference  be  small  meetings;  that  is,  con- 
fined to  tbose  persons  who  have,  natu- 
rally, an  Intense  interest  in  a  particular 
child,  l.e..  the  parent  or  parents  of  the 
child,  and  In  some  cases,  the  guardian  of 
the  child.  Certainly,  the  teacher  Involved 
or  even  more  than  one  teacher  would  be 


Included.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a 
representative  of  the  local  educaUonal 
agency  who  is  qualified  to  provide,  or 
supervise  the  provision  of,  specially  de- 
signed instruction  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

These  are  tlie  persons  that  we  thought 
might  well  be  included,  lliat  is  why  we 
have  called  them  "individualized  plan- 
ning conferences."  We  believe  that  they 
are  woithwhile,  and  we  discussed  this 
very  much  as  we  drafted  the  legislation. 

We  thought  they  should  be  held  three 
times  a  year  because  we  have  the  belief 
that  a  lesser  number  of  such  conferences 
would  not  be  productive. 

If  the  child  is  not  progressing  as  be  or 
she  should,  it  would  be  best  to  Identify 
the  problem  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then 
we  would  liave  the  (V>Portanity  of  cor- 
recting the  difSculty  before  a  1ch]«  period 
of  time  goes  by.  Sometimes  we  bring  into 
focus  the  needs  of  a  child  simply  by  dis- 
cussion of  his  problems. 

We  beheve,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement,  that  frequent  monitoring  of 
the  child's  educational  development  is 
certainly  valid. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

]Vh-.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  particular  interest  in  this  item  In 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  beUeve  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  a  meritorious  one  and  should 
be  accepted.  S.  6  currenUy  provides  that 
witii  i-espect  to  distribution  of  funds 
within  a  State,  40  percent  of  such  funds 
shall  be  distributed  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  handicapyed  children  in  need 
of  special  education  and  related  services 
and  60  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  State  educational 
agency  hi  a  way  which  is  consistent  with 
meeting  the  priorities  and  timetables  of 
the  act. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  of  the  40  percent  funds,  no 
funds  shall  be  paid  if  the  pajrment  to  a 
local  educational  agency  is  less  than 
$7,500  and  that  such  funds  would  be 
retained  by  the  State  educational  agency 
and  distributed  in  a  way  which  is  consist- 
ent with  meeting  the  priorities  and 
timetables  of  the  act  This  amendment 
will  assure  that  funds  will  be  passed 
through  to  local  educational  agencies  In 
amounts  which  will  be  large  enough  to 
be  of  real  assistance.  Otherwise,  fimds 
would  be  spread  too  thin  to  have  a  real 
Impact.  I  believe  that  thte  la  an  Impor- 
tant addition  to  the  committee  bill  and 
beUeve  that  we  should  accept  It. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PoKD).  The  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  question  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bin  relating  to  funding.  The 
question  comes  because  of  the  concern 
of  the  Budget  Committee  as  to  future 
fimding  implications,  not  only  of  this 
legislation  but  other  bills  that  Trill  be 
coming  before  Congress. 


Will  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  give  his 
best  projections  as  to  what  the  future 
funding  implications  of  this  legislation 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  next  5-year  period? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  us  take  tiie  next 
year  first  It  is  my  undei-standing  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  provided  for 
$500  million  for  this  program  for  fiscal 
1976.  On  the  computation  of  a  5-year 
program,  we  can  refer  to  page  39  of  the 
report.  If  the  Senator  from  OUaboma 
could  refer  to  that  page,  based  on  full 
funduig  and  the  entitlement  of  $300  per 
student,  the  figures  are  there  Usted. 

I  suppose  the  next  question  probablv 
will  be  on  the  projection  that  there  will 
not  be  full  funding  and  how  win  this 
entiUement  program  <H[)erate  and  how 
wiU  the  funds  be  distributed.  This  would 
be  a  ratable  reducti«»i  if  the  appropria- 
tions are  less  than  the  fun  entitlement 
figure.  It  would  be  a  ratable  reduction, 
as  we  see  hi  other  entitlement  programs 
such  as  tiUe  1  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educatim  Act 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
foUow  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  properly,  on  page  39  <rf  the 
r^Kkrt  there  is  a  table  showing  that  for 
fiscal  year  1976  the  cost  wUl  be  rooidily 
$669.5  million,  rising  to  $2,243,000,000  in 
1979.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  Is  the  fuH  fund- 
ing figure  with  all  projections  showing. 
$300  per  handicapped  child.  At  that  point 
we  are  reaching  evei-y  child. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  this  include  Uie 
$200  million  cost  of  the  amendment  that 
was  recently  agreed  to? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  Senator  Staffokd  for  him- 
self and  many  others? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Senator  Kenxeby  was 
one  of  the  other  leading  sponsors. 

That  figure  is  not  reflected  in  the  table 
on  page  39.  The  answer  is.  "No." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  If  the  Senator  win 
yield.  In  the  colloquv  I  had  earlier  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Indication  was  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  this  Senator  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others,  if  aU  of 
the  States  took  advantage  of  it,  might 
cost  about  $200  minion  a  year. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  it  tend  to  grow 
as  the  cost  of  the  program  would  grow? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Our  projection  was 
that  it  would  not 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  $200  million 
would  be  a  level  figure? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  It  would  be  a  level 
figure. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  on 
page  39  of  the  report  showing  the  costs 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokb, 
asfOUows: 
Cost  Estimates  PimsrAjrT  to  Secttok  asa  ar 

THB   Legislative   Reobcaxiz.\tion   Act   of 

1970 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
L-egislaUve  Re<H-gani£ation  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-SlO.  9l8t  Coogress).  tbe  Commit- 
tee estimates  that  If  all  funds  authorized 
were  appropriated  during  Oscal  year  1976 
and  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years,  the  five 
year  costs  occasioned  t>y  S.  6,  as  reported, 
would  be  88  follon-s: 
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1977 
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1979   1960 
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;^»,»72     •>I,8I0    ;y,  129 


'53.4  SO.b  -106... 

*l  •!  *\  ... 

TS  b  7.5... 

O  0  ()  ... 

1,229.9  1.906.5  2,243.5  ... 


>  Tlie  formula  is  iMseiJ  on  an  entnienient  of  $300  per  each 
handicapped  child  who  is  receiving  an  education.  The  figures 
fof  each  liseai  year  assume  full  funding  of  full  anraunt  (130$  per 
eacfi  child  served.  The  committee  has  estimated  the  number  of 
childi<>n  served  lor  fiscal  year  1977  on  ttie  t>asis  of  the  most 
recent  available  data  (for  school  year  1974-75).  In  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  committee  has  estimated  the  number  of 
children  to  be  seived  by  assuming  an  equal  increment  of  number 
of  children  served  based  on  the  timetable  contained  in  the 
legislation.  Each  figure  for  each  fiscal  year  assumes  that  aN 
funds  thus  authorized  will  be  appropriated. 

•Stales  may  use  5  percent  or  (200,000  (or  5  percent  for 
lerriioiics)  whicliever  is  greater,  for  administration  and  planning 
ffoin  the  ainoiinta  th«  State  receives  under  payments  to  States. 

'>  S.6  author  ilea  such  sums,  up  to  5  percent  or  $200,000  (or  5 
peicent  M  160.000  lor  territories)  for  payments  to  States  for 
administration  and  planning. 

<Such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  I  percent  of  the 
■imounis  appropriated  for  fyweM  to  S'-'»=,  or  V  mi'linn. 
wkidMver  is  greater. 

'^Such  sums. 

FiPte:  Gfar'l  lolal,  $0,117. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  one  further 
'question.  I  believe  the  word  "entitlement" 
needs  a  little  f  tu'ther  explanation.  Would 
the  author  of  the  bill  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  the  committee  has  In  mind  when 
they  u.se  the  word  "entitlement?" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  way  we  have 
.structured  this,  it  pi-ovides  for  a  dollar 
amount  per  child  wl^  meets  the  defini- 
tion of  handicapped  and  sets  a  maximum 
payment  that  may  be  made  for  each 
State  based  on  this  formula.  Again,  it  is 
the  method  of  describing  distribution  as 
is  done  in  other  legislation,  and  particu- 
larly in  other  education  legislation.  It 
recognizes,  of  course,  that  if  there  is  not 
full  funding  equal  to  the  authorized  en- 
titlement, tliere  is  a  ratable  reduction 
within  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  one  word  to  be 
added.  Senator  Williams  is  absolutely 
right,  but  the  reason  that  tlie  word  en- 
titlement crept  into  the  education  laws 
was  due  to  the  impoundment  by  the 
Executive  to  which  the  Congress  so  vio- 
lently objected.  It  seemed  to  us— and  we 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  successful  for  a 
while — that  under  the  cases,  the  decided 
cases,  when  you  use  that  nibilc,  the  like- 
lihood was  that  the  coui'ts  would  rule 
with  you  against  Executive  impound- 
ment. 

Since  then,  of  course,  we  have  dealt 
with  that  whole  subject  m  the  budget 
law,  et  cetera.  So  really,  you  could  say, 
it  is  an  archaic  term.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Senator's  questions,  one 
could  say  that  it  does  not  really  change 
anytliing  under  the  present  state  of  the 
Isw,  and  it  \\a<  onl.v  used  hi  order  to 


Sei  d 


\-o  d 
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enable  us  to  jump  over  tli 
ment  hurdle  at  the  time  we 
Mr.  BELLMON.  May  I  say 
to  the  statement  of  the 
New  York  that  the  word 
tlien,  does  not,  in  effect, 
tential  recipients  of  these  gi' 
ments   without  further 
Congress? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  corr 
words,  they  camiot  start  suit 
way  of  getting  over  the 
question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  cauno 
except  to  say  to  the  Senatoi 
York  that  he  is  correct, 
"freezing"  of  funds  which 
icapped  persons  who  needed 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are 
to  protect  that  group  in  the 
thLs  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  whiit 
MON  is  concenitd  about  is 
Unlike  veterans'  benefits  or 
is  not  called  for  by  the  w 
ment." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  So  before 
are  available  tlie  matter  still 
the  Committee  on 
an  appropriation  and  there 
right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Tliat  is 
You  are  dealing  with  the 
of  $700  million  a  year.  On 
bill,  thare  was  a  ceiling  of 
We  have  appropriated  $100 
hope  to  materially  improve 
administration  is  talking 
any  case,  there  will  be  a 
bution  based  upon  the 
measure,  which  is  handicapp4d 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr. 
mend  the  able  Senator  from 
for  discussing  this  matter 
cause  I  think  it  is  good  for 
read  a  debate  of  this  kind, 
ine  in  terms  of  costs,  as  the 
indicated,  that  tliey  have 
tj-pe  clarified. 

This  has  been  well  done  in 
sion  that  the  Senator  from 
has  had  with  the  Senator 
sey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Vermont  (Mr.  Statford), 
ator  from  New  York    (Mr 
commend  him  for  doing  this 
often  done,  not  only  on  this 
other  measures  that  have 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr. 
tliere  have  been  some 
cost  of  my  amendment  whic  i 
ate  recently  adopted,  perha]]s 
add  to  the  $200  million  figm- 
di.scussed,  that  if  the  money 
to  go  to  those  States  which 
ing  childi-en  in  that  age  groilp 
to  all  the  States  which  sei-ve 
dren,  the  cost  would  be  $66 
btead  of  $200  million.  That 
level  funding  item  also. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ml-.  President, 
myself  and  the  Senator  from 
•Mr.  Javits)  .  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate 
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Tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Ijole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  52.  line  6,  strike  ont  the  v.oiU 
"shaU". 

Oil  p.ase  51',  liiie  7~ 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I . 
imous  consent  tliat  further  r 
the  amendment  be  dispensed 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment  is  as 

On  page  52,  line  6,  strike  out 
•".shall".  ^ 

Ou  pagfi   52,   line   7,  iixsert 
••.\)  ■'. 

Oa  page  52,  line  7,  sUike  oxit 
of". 

Ou  page  52,  line  9,  strike  out  ' 

On  page  62,  line  12,  Insert 
■■(B)". 

On  page  52  at  the  end  of  line 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  .^. 
priate  action   (including  attempt  j 
clliate)  with  respect  to,". 

On  page  52,  line  16,  beginning 
v.ovd  and"  strike  out  through 
•■thereto;"  on  line  17. 

On  p^ige  52,  line   17,  Insert 
the   following:    "shall,   when 

On  page  52,  line  18,  insert 
niinations"   a   comma   and    the 
'after  providing  notice  and  an 
for  a  hearing,". 

On  page  52,  line  22.  insert  after 
word  "shall". 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
genei-al  way,  I  certainly  commind 

responsible    for    this    

Senator  has  had  a  long-Ume 
handicapped  children  and  adblts 
can  certainly  find  a  great  manf^ 
features  in  tliis  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Vork 
Javits)  indicated  earlier,  thei-e . 
Senator's  desk  a  copy  of  a  le 
SecretaiT  Wehibei-ger  to  the 
leader,  in  which  the  Secretary 
the  administration's  reasons  .. 
ing  the  passage  of  S.  6.  Afte: 
the  correspondence,  I  must  say 
seriously  concerned  about  the 
Secretai-y  raises.  Although  I  „, 
vote  for  passage  of  S.  6, 1  think 
to  be  aware  of  the  significant 
from  existing  practice  which 
taking  if  we  enact  this 

Fii'st,  tlxis  measui-e  will 
the  Federal   role   in   the   . 
handicapped  children  in  this  Nation 
torically,  the  States  have  had 
maiy  re.si}onsibiIity  for  the 
children  at  the  elementary 
dary  level.  S.  6  proposes  a  nefv 
ture,  however,  for  it  would 
Federal  treasuiy  the  primary 
fimds  for  the  education  of 
children. 

Second,  tliis  measure  would 
State  and  local  educational 
major  new  administrative  burden 

form  of  its  requirements  

planning  conferences  be  held 
times  a  year  for  every  handicapbed 
in  tlie  State.  I  shall  have  ar 
ment  a  little  later  which  wll 
that   specific   area.   Local   ._ 
agencies  would  have  to  mainta  n 
dividual  written  record  of  each 
conferences.  That  means  24  mifion 
ferences  and  24  million  pieces 
a  year.  Someone  will  have  to 
that,  of  course,  and  ttiat  someone 
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be  you  and  me,  the  taxpayers.  There 
may  be  no  great  advantage  to  the  re- 
quirement. I  can  see  the  necessity  for 
individualized  conferences,  and  In  some 
instances,  perhaps,  there  ought  to  be  10 
a  year  or  more.  In  the  cases  of  other 
liandicapped  children  as  defined  by  this 
act,  perhaps  1  a  year  would  be  sufficient. 

It  wUl,  also,  unfortunjitely,  be  tJie  in- 
tended beneficiaries  of  this  measure,  for 
ftmds  which  ought  to  go  for  direct  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  children  will  be  di- 
verted to  pay  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Finally,  S.  6  creates  a  new  compliance 
entity  and  empowers  It  to  exercise  func- 
tions which  now  rightfully  belong  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
school  boards.  This  new  body  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  compliance  reviews  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  re- 
ceive complaints,  make  findings  of  fact, 
assure  correction  of  violations  by  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  in- 
form the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion if  corrective  actions  are  not  taken. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  seriously  consider 
whether  we  want  to  create  this  quasi- 
judicial  citizens'  group  in  order  to  insure 
rights  which  may  already  be  adequately 
protected  by  existing  administrative  and 
judicial  procedures. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  President,  S.  6 
as  reported  and  in  its  present  form  cre- 
ates a  "compliance  «itity"  and  delegates 
to  it  much  authority  which  ciurent^  be- 
longs to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  school  boards. 

This  new  body  would  be  authorized  to, 
fii*st,  conduct  compliance  reviews  of  State 
and  local  educational  agencies;  second, 
receive  complaints  and  hold  hearings: 
third,  make  findings  based  on  tiiese 
hearings;  fourth,  assure  correction  of 
violations  by  SEA's  and  LEA's;  and  fifth, 
inform  the  US.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion if  corrective  actions  were  not  taken. 
I  question  the  reason  to  create  this  quasi- 
judicial  citizens'  group  in  order  to  Insure 
rights  which  should  already  be  adequate- 
ly protected  by  existing  administrative 
and  judicial  procedures. 

In  cooperation  with  the  staff,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  has  been  drafted  and,  in  our 
view,  would  provide  more  fiexibility.  This 
amendment  would  change  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  compliance  entity  pres- 
ently provided  for  in  the  bill  to  give  the 
entity  more  fiexibility  in  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  agree  with  tlie 
objectives  that  are  intended  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  compliance  entity,  I 
have  been  advised  by  professional  edu- 
cators in  my  State  of  Kansas  that  this 
compliance  entity  would  not  be  practical 
and  would  essentially  be  unworkable. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  objections 
to  the  compliance  entity  provision,  the 
major  concerns  center  around  the  cost 
of  the  entity,  the  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing the  stated  goals  of  the  entity,  and 
finally  the  complicating  effect  the  entity 
would  have  on  the  State  and  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  bill  presently  states 
tliat  as  Its  first  responsibility  the  entity 


Sliall  (A)  conduct  periodic  evaluations  in 
all  areas  of  the  State  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  state  educational  agency  and 
all  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  are  in  full  compliance. 

To  be  specific  and  more  concise  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  removed  the  term 
"all,"  so  the  entity  would  not  have  to 
have  a  separate  investigation  and  other- 
wise check  every  local  educational  agen- 
cy. We  have  also  removed  the  words  "all 
areas  of"  to  leave  the  periodic  evalua- 
tions of  the  States  so  that  we  would  not 
be  placing  an  impossible  burden  on  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  this 
provision. 

I  think  that,  in  itself,  is  an  acceptable 
change.  The  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ment is  an  effort,  as  I  say,  to  give  flexi- 
biUty,  to  provide  more  responsiveness  to 
the  entity,  and  not  make  it  mandatory  to 
become  deeply  involved  In  every  case. 

As  I  imderstand  the  requirement,  and 
it  is  stated  in  full  on  page  52,  it  states 
that  the  compliance  entity,  at  least  half 
of  which  must  be  composed  of  handi- 
capped individuals  or  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  handicapped  cMldren,  would 
evaluate  all  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies— ILEA'S — in  its  State.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  there  are  as  many  as  500  local 
educational  agencies  in  some  States  such 
as  California  and  Pennsylvania.  It  would 
appear  that  the  difficulties  of  an  entity 
composed  of  members  with  other  occu- 
pations and  other  responsibilities  of 
evaluating  all  LEA's  in  the  State  would 
be  staggering  and,  in  a  practical  sense, 
Impossible. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  LEA's  to 
be  evaluated,  the  geographical  problem 
could  be  a  possible  obstacle  to  carrying 
out  this  requirement.  For  instance,  in  a 
State  like  Alaska  or  Texas,  how  would 
the  compliance  entity  and  all  its  mem- 
bers be  able  to  visit  all  areas  of  the 
State  to  evaluate  implranentation  of  the 
act?  And  where  would  the  funds  come 
from  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
members  of  the  entity  to  all  areas  of  the 
State? 

Even  hi  a  State  the  size  of  Kansas,  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  problem  could 
be  a  serious  one. 

QTrASI-JTJDICIAI.   POWERS 

The  compliance  entity  provision  of  S. 
6  also  states  that  the  entity. 

Shall  ...  be  empowered  to  receive  com- 
plaints .  .  .  from  Individuals  with  respect 
to  aUeged  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  shall  provide  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  bearing  with  respect  thereto. 

This  responsibility,  as  I  imderstand, 
would  require  the  entity  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  conduct  hearings  on  them  in 
a  manner  similar  to  court  proceedings. 

We  soften  that  some  by  leaving  the 
word  "shall"  but  adding  the  words  "when 
appropriate,  after  providing  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  hearing,". 

Again  we  provide  more  fiexibility  by 
removing  some  of  the  burdensome  lan- 
guage. 

We  also  indicate  that  the  entity  still 
shall  be  empowered  to  receive  and  take 
appropriate  action,  including  attempts  to 
conciliate  the  respective  complaint. 

I  do  not  really  believe  we  have  done 
violence  to  the  purpose  of  the  compli- 
ance entity. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  we  have  made  it  more  flexi- 
ble and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  should  be  helped  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  or- 
ganizations for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped expect  there  to  be  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  complaints  about  the 
failure  of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  implement  this  bill  as  in- 
tended. Therefore,  the  compliance  entity 
would  likely  be  presented  with  a  great 
number  of  complaints  which  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense 
to  conduct  hearings  and  consider  these 
complaints. 

As  we  were  indicating,  based  on  the 
numt>er  of  handicapped  children  stated 
in  this  bill,  if  only  1  percent  of  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren should  make  complaints,  that  would 
be  somewhere  in  excess  of  80,000  com- 
plaints presented  to  compliance  entities 
across  the  country.  Such  a  volume  of 
complaints,  although  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  what  might  be  possible  would 
clearly  be  a  severe  administrative  burden 
on  a  compliance  entity,  the  members  of 
which  may  or  may  not  be  qu^lfled  to 
handle.  Further,  since  the  provision 
states  that  "c<»ni^aints  from  individuals" 
must  be  received,  this  would  allow  any 
individual,  not  simply  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian, to  complain  to  the  entity. 

Further,  the  entity,  as  stated  in  the 
bill. 

Shall  .  .  .  make  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  such  alleged  violations  and,  after 
a  flntUng  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  notify 
the  state  and  appropriate  local  educational 
agencies  of  such  finding  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that  such  violations  are 
corrected. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  re- 
quirement would,  in  effect,  give  the  en- 
tity the  role  of  a  court  In  reviewing  an 
appeal  or  complaint. 

Since.  In  Public  Law  93-380  last  year 
a  provision  was  put  into  law  that  every 
parent  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  any 
complaint  they  may  have  about  the  edu- 
cation of  their  handicapped  child.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  appeal 
requirement  of  the  compliance  entity 
woidd  be  redundant  with  existing  law. 
For  that  reason,  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  requiring  the  entity  to  make  deter- 
minations and  to  hold  hearings  as  tlie 
bill  presently  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  Intended  objective  of  this  provision, 
as  I  understand,  to  give  parents  and 
guardians  a  place  to  go  if  they  can  get 
no  satisfaction  in  the  normal  "due 
process"  channels.  It  is  not  difficult  -to 
imderstand  that  parents  of  handicapped 
children  may  become  frustrated  by  the 
normal  administrative  procedures  or  by 
the  formal  and  expensive  requirements 
of  going  to  court.  However.  I  believe  that 
this  entity  should  be  so  devised  as  to 
avoid  getting  the  panel  bogged  down  in 
lengthy  and  formal  judicial  type  pro- 
ceedings. It  would  be  my  feeling  that  the 
compliance  entity  might  provide  a  more 
beneficial  input  by  makhig  generic  rec- 
ommendations to  LEA'S  and  to  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  without  trying  to  re- 
spond in  detail  to  hundreds  or  even 
tliousands  of  specific  complaints. 
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My  amendment  would  allow  the  entity 
more  flexibility  in  doing  this.  The  entity 
could  stlU  receive  complaints  and  hear 
the  concerns  and  problems  expressed 
by  individual  parents  and  guardians.  The 
council  would  have  more  flexibility  to 
work  for  an  improvement  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  without  becoming  em- 
broiled in  Individual  cases  that  can  be 
more  appropriately  handled  through  the 
State  administrative  appeal  procedure 
which  is  guaranteed  by  law  or  through 
the  court  system. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some 
advocates  of  better  education  of  the 
handicapped  children  that  setting  up  a 
separate  appeal  and  compliance  entity, 
as  the  bill  would  do  presently,  is  contrary 
to  the  concept  of  getting  handicapped 
children  into  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. In  fact,  the  present  form  of  the 
compliance  entity  would  set  up  a  special 
segregated  organization  that  would  fur- 
ther separate  and  distinguish  handi- 
capped children  from  other  children  hi 
our  society.  It  is  my  hope  that  changing 
the  compUance  entity  requirements  will 
reduce  some  of  that  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  would  con- 
sider this  amendment  cai-efully  to  see 
If  it  might  be  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  imless  there  are  ques- 
tions, I  am  wiQing  to  take  action  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
our  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mi'.  President  we  can 
well  understand,  if  we  read  the  bill  as  it 
was  tarought  htto  the  Chamber,  on  this 
particular  part  of  the  measure,  it  would 
look  to  be  an  excessive  meeting  process. 

Is  that  correct,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  that  is  correct  I  say 
to  the  Senator. 

iSr.  RANDOLPH.  It  looks  overloaded. 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Repetitious  even 
perhaps. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  little  burdensome  to  those 
vho  have  the  responsibility  as  members 
of  the  compliance  entity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
tills  matter  has  come  to  me,  not  only  as 
ehalrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  but  bi  a  personal  way 
through  our  superintendent  of  schools. 
to  West  Vhrgtoia,  Dr.  Dan  Taylor.  He  has 
taidlcated  the  concern  that  this  might  be- 
come too  heavy  a  load.  Therefore,  I  am 
Inclined  to  agree.  I  think  there  is  a  rea- 
sonableness in  the  arrangement  of  the 
amendment  which  is  oirered.  Withoiit 
objection,  I  thfaik  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  am  a  party  to  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  highly  desirable  amend- 
ment. I  am  very  grateftil  to  the  Senator 
for  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  RANDOIiPH.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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The  amendment  was  agree< 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  592. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mi 
roees  ail  amendment  No.  592. 

The  amendment  U  as  follows  : 

On  page  49,  strike  out  lines 
and  redesignate  paragraphs  (5) 
as  (4)  through  (7). 

Beginning  on  page  64,  line 
everything    from    "Such    criterfc, 
••part."  In  line  17. 

Beginning  on  page  64,  line 
everything  through  page  65,  Un< 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
from  Kansas  was  not  in  thi 
earlier  when  the  Senator  f  ron 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  as  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  -. 
vision  until  October  1,  1976 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  October 
July  1. 

Mr.  DOLE.  October  1  of 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  the  ^ 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  offer 
ment  which  would  either  delet ; 
ning  conference  or  at  least 
discretionary,  because  it  jus 
me,  as  I  have  indicated  earlie 
going  to  hold  at  least  3  times 
individualized  planning 
everyone  who  is  handicapped 
to  the  definitions  of  this  act, 
to  be  about  24  million 
million  pieces  of  paper.  That 
administrative  nightmare. 

Now  the  Senator  from    _ 
stands  the  problem  of  the 
to  some  degree.  There  may  b€ 
need  10  conferences  or  more 
there  may  be  some  who 
would  seem  to  the  Senator 
that  one  thing  that  we  could 
now  and  October  1976  would 
duct  a  pilot  program,  that  ha 
gested.  in  the  States  of  _ 
and  Wisconsin,  where  they 
programs  or  at  least  could 
program  to  see  if  a  nationwltje 
were  appropriate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  on 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  allow  the 
to  have  as  many  conferenc#s 
want.  I  do  not  believe  we 
certain  number  of  conferenc^ 
Senator  understands,  the 
sit  down  with  parent  or  _„ 
if  appropriate,  the  handicapped 
ual  and  establish  a  clear  and 
plan. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  oiil 
come  back  to  Kansas  is 
the  State  represented  by  the 
sometimes  if  we  look  at  our 
tion  we  assess  it  In  view  of 
zwedB.  As  I  understand, 
ences  for  handicapped  persoS 
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about  once  a  month  at  the 
center. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  I  do  not  think 
bsr  of  meetings — whether  it 
dividual  conference  once  a 
once  a  year— Is  set  by  law  or 
made  inflexible. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  is 
evei-y  handicapped  child, 
an  evaluation  following  right 
diagnosis  and  service.  I  thlnl 
coiTect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tills  may  be 
con-ect  but  as  fas  as  the  ... 
do  net  think  we  have  been  _ 
this  but  have  been  discussing 
the  number  of  conferences 
set  in  law  by  the  Federal 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  _ 
in  some  Kansas  programs  is 
v.ant  to  do  in  other  States 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senato: 
derstand  that.  I  would  hope  in 
stance  tliat  the  Senator  would 
for  this  amendment,  but  let  it 
of  the  discussion  here  today, 
give  very  careful  study  to  thi  j 
future. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  fron 
does  not  quarrel  with  the 
This    Senator    does    not    ,__ 
whether  it  is  3  or  6  or  9  or  12, 
it  is  a  Federal  dictation  to  a  _ 
that  they  must  comply;  they 
at  least  three  individual  confe. 
later  on  in  the  bill  there  are 
tions  where  the  States  must . 
tically  valid  data  based  on 
dividual  conferences. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  add 

Senator,  this  is  only  If  Uiey 
participate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  they  do  not 
participate  in  the  program, 
not  be  so  constrained. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  __ 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  the  Senator  . 
sas  is  trying  to  figure  out  some 
before  we  launch  Into  this  . 
fort,  we  ha\e  some  history.  ., 
the  Senator  from  Washington 
layed  the  effective  date  until 
1976,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
make  some  legislative  history 
should  conduct  a  pilot  prog._ 
least  three  States,  and  maybe 
would  be  a  good  State. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   That  is 
being  done  by  DHEW.  There  are 
in  Florida  and  in  Texas.  Let  us 
that  we  have  adequate  time  _ 
ber  1,  1976  to  see  the  results 
studies,  which  I  feel  will  prove 
provision  will  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Exactly.  Mr. 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
that,  too.  I  was  going  to  _ 
amendment  to  make  it  annual 
we  do  not  start  out  quite  so 

Also  Senator  Randolph  has 
fined  in  the  Stone  amendment 
ter  of  the  conference  and  tha 
fore,    somewhat    relieves    the 
Somewhere  between  one  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  let  the 
from  here  and  strike  a  fair 
suggestion,  because  I  know 
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Senator  Randolph  feels  about  it,  to  Sen- 
ator Dole  would  be  to  make  it  twice.  In 
other  words.  Instead  of  three  times,  make 
it  twice,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
pilot  work  is  being  done  and  that  season- 
ably, before  the  operative  date,  we  will 
review  the  figure  of  two.  Then  at  least 
ou  have  a  mandate  w  hich  Ls  one-third 
kss.  and  we  have  committed  ourselves 
I  o  reducing  even  further  depending  upon 
ilie  actual  work  of  the  HEW.  I  think 
that  is  probably  the  best  wav. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   WiU   the   Senator 
liom  Kansas  permit  me  to  comment  on 
tiie  words  of  the  Senator  from  j>.e'v  Vork. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  rntlier  not 
liave  it  twice,  for  the  reas^on  that  the 

Senate  works  with 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  House  li.'i.i  one  con- 
ference in  their  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  will  agree.  I  will  be  a 
conferee.  Senator  Randolph  will  be  a 
conferee,  and  Senator  Sxaffokd  will  be 
a  conferee.  I  think  the  Senator  should 
leave  it  to  us,  with  the  legislative  record, 
imd  he  has  our  feet  to  the  fire.  He  has 
agreed  to  listen  to  the  House  and  give 
attention  to  the  findings  where  the  words 
are  being  experimented  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 
If  all  these  studies  should  prove  that 
tliere  is  really  no  benefit  from  the  in- 
dividualized conferences,  wlietiier  the.v 
are  2  or  10  or  whatever  number. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  vould  be  ready  to 
amend  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  make  the  same  commit- 
inent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  does  not  v.ish 
to  impose  any  burden  on  educatoi-s.  or 
parents,  or  handicapped  children  that 
does  not  benefit  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  more  concerned  about  the 
handicapped  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  this  field. 
All  of  us  working  on  these  matters  want 
to  do  one  job,  and  that  is  to  benefit  tlie 
handicapped— in  this  particular  instance, 
the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  satisfies  me.  My  con- 
cern is  that  we  make  everj'  resource,  or 
as  much  as  possible,  available  to  the 
direct  activities  and  tlie  direct  programs 
that  are  gouig  to  benefit  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mi-.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  thmk  tliat  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  can  come  to  the 
handicapped  child  is  to  have  the  parents 
brought  toto  this  conference,  because  the 
educaUon  of  the  child  continues  after  the 
school  doors  close  and  that  child  Is  at 
home.  This  is  part  of  the  educational 
process.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  developed  the  idea  of  the  man- 
datory conference,  to  make  sure  that  the 
parent  is  part  of  the  education  of  the 
child.  We  have  to  have  more  tlian  one.  It 
seems  to  me.  That  is  ahnost  a  "get  ac- 
tfuainted"  meeting,  and  a  foUowup  meet- 
nig  is  essential.  I  support  the  three 
meetmgs  that  Senator  Randolph  put  toto 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  we  can  keep  it  at 
tnat,  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator WiU  yield,  as  the  ranking  member. 


I  pledge  to  Senator  Dole  to  pay  the  most 
serious  attention  to  the  findtogs  of  the 
work  which  will  be  done  to  the  interhn 
imtil  the  new  operative  date.  As  will 
Senator  Randolph,  I  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  advocate  even  its  entire  omis- 
sion, if  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  drag 
instead  of  an  aid  to  everything  that  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  an  absolute 
promise  to  do  that,  because  the  ends  are 
what  we  are  interested  in  here.  We  want 
to  .see  the  best  possible  approach  to  edu- 
cation. We  will  be  watching  very  closelv 
during  this  period  to  see  how  it  develoixs. 
particularly  in  the  area  that  the  Senator 
lioni  Kansas  has  brought  forth. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  tlie  assur- 
ances from  the  Senators  from  New  York. 
West  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey.  Theh 
concern  for  the  handicapped  is  genuine, 
as  is  tliat  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
But  hopefully  we  do  not  want  to  burden 
some  State  agency  with  a  requirement 
that  may  prove  to  be  counterproductive. 
Based  on  the  assurances,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Piesident.  while 
assurances  are  being  given.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  three  colleagues  in  offering 
the  same  assurance  on  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that.  It  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
was. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    S93 

Mr.  DOIjE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  593. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  nimibered  593. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  on  page  60,  line  23,  strike  out 
everything  through  pnge  61,  line  2,  and  re- 
number accordingly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  reported 
S.  6  requires  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  prescribe,  by  regulation,  a 
uniform  financial  report  to  be  utilized 
by  State  educational  agencies  In  sub- 
mitting an  application  under  S.  6. 

HEW  reports  that  a  uniform  finan- 
cial report  presupposes  uniform  account- 
ing procedures  by  States,  This,  however 
is  far  from  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,' 
H.R.  7217,  the  companion  measure  to 
S.  6  in  the  other  body,  requires  that  the 
Commissioner  develop  just  such  a  uni- 
form accounting  procedure. 

In  his  recent  statement  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  In 
H.R.  7217,  Commissioner  Bell  noted  that 
the  Office  of  Education  esthnates  that 
the  development  and  adoption  of  such  a 
uniform  system  would  cost  several  billion 
dollars. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  re- 
quirement for  the  development  and  use 
of  uniform  financial  reports. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  understanding 
based  on  previous  studies,  that  In  the 
State  of  New  York  alone,  this  would  cost 
about  a  bilhon  dollars.  I  have  one  ques- 


tion, and  perhaps  this  amendment  can 
be  disposed  of  in  about  30  seconds. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  is  this: 
Is  it  true  that  the  provision  in  the  bill  is 
not  intended  to  require  uniform  cost- 
accounting  for  any  State?  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  oi-  the  Senator 
from  New  York  answer? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  regret  that  my  a  - 
tention  was  diverted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Tliere  is  no  intention 
here  to  have  uniform  cost-accountin>; 
Uiroughout  the  States.  Was  that  tlie 
question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No  intention  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  imdei- 
«;tanding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thought  we  had 
clarified  tliat  in  committee  through  an 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beald  ;  but  if  we  have 
not  clarified  it.  it  can  be  made  clear  now . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  intention  to 
have  a  uniform  cost  accounting  system. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  indi\idu»I 
and  particular  fuiancial  report  beinf: 
filed  under  this  law,  which  we  wish  to 
have  of  a  uniform  character  for  all  the 
States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  thase  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  those  remarks, 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  witlidraws  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  as^k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pas.sage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  w  ere  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    584 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  tall  up 
amendment  No.  594. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (B«r.  Doi.Et  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  694. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Begimiing  ou  page  61,  Une  12,  strike  oiil 
everything  through  page  62,  line  2.  and  re- 
designate subsection  (e)  on  page  62,  line  3 
ns  subsection  (d). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen&tor 
from  E^insas  feels  this  amendment  is  not 
a  major  one  but  wants  to  bring  it  up. 
and  discuss  It,  and  perhaps  have  the 
brief  views  of  those  who  might  wish  to 
comment  on  It. 

As  reported,  S.  6  requires  tliat  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  establish  a  task  force 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  EducaUon.  the  RehabiUtation 
Services  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Child  Development,  the  Office  of  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  CIvU  Rights. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  agrees  tliat 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  ought  to  coordi- 
nate programs  for  handicapped  children 
to  the  extent  necessary  and  feasible.  But 
what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  often  do 
In  Congress,  is  to  create  another  orga- 
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uizatioual  unit  by  statute,  which  Iiiiposes 
a  certain  duty  and  robs  any  Administra- 
tor, any  Secretary,  of  a  certain  degree  of 
flexibility.  Requli  ing  coordination  in  this 
manner,  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  may  detract  from  the  program, 
may.  in  effect,  deprive  those  wlio  are  de- 
nned a.s  liandicapiJeU  of  some  benefits.  It 
just  add-j  another  layer  of  bui-eaucracy. 
It  .scem.s  to  me  that  if  we  have  confidence 
in  tlie  Stcretaiy  of  HEW,  he  will  obtain 
v.liatfcver  counsel  he  may  desire,  fiojn 
whatever  soitrce  he  may  wish  to  use. 

So  I  s'.igfeest  tiiat  v.e  strike  tliis  pro- 
vision from  S.  C.  However,  as  indicated 
earlier,  if  tliere  are  nny  comments.  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  them. 

JTr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  ad- 
dressing the  question  to  either  of  u^,  I 
b'ather. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS.   On   the    lasi:    !o..; 
and  tlie  duration  of  its  being"* 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mi-.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  for  a  puipose, 
and  when  that  purpose  is  met,  Uiat  will 
be  the  end  of  the  mission  of  the  task 
force.  Til  a  task  force  ia  intended  to 
develop  guidelines  for  HEW  program.s 
providing  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  ciuldren,  and  when  tho.se 
guidelines  aie  developed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  the  task  force 
has  no  other  respon.sibilities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  no  period  Is  delineated 
In  the  statute — 1  year  or  2  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  cannot  judte. 
That  is  tlieir  job— to  c/o  their  job  and  be 
•<ut  of  busines.s. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Woidd  tlie  Senator  sav 
then,  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would 
make  that  determination,  or  would  the 
task  force  make  the  determination? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  When  Uie  guidelines 
would  be  completed.  Does  that  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAr»i3.  Under  the  duectian 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Under  the  dii  Action 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  the  guidelines  sue 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  accepted 
that  would  be  the  end  of  the  task  force? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Ls  my  under- 
.standlng. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tlie  task  force  would  iM..t 
become  a  watchdog? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  u  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is  clearly 
"No." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  .say  -No,"  also. 

Mi-.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
M>  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  this  question  be- 
caufic  It  Is  something  that  dlstuits  me  as 
I  read  this.  I  Invite  the  Senatorls  atten- 
tion  to  line  24.        « 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ltoe  24  on  what 
page? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Pace  61.  It  read*  &a  fol- 
lows: 

Tb«  Secretary  uluUl  Im  nopoualU*  lor  ma- 
f'jTcUig  such  guidelines  aad  tor  MBudag 


maximum  cooperation  \n  the 
tion  of  such  guldeliues  tiy  tii 
f erred  to  herein. 


II 


Might  we  not  be  better  ofl 
Secretary  shaD  be  responslb] ; 
out  the  word  "enforcement' 
"shall   be   responsible   for 
lines'  •?  Otherwise,  he  migh 
deriiig  hi.s  powers  to  tiie  tasklforce 
I  do  not  think  anj-  of  us  int<  nd 

My  suggestion  to  SenaiorpJole 
at'ieeabls  to  my  coUeagTie.s, 
the  amendment  to  strike  th  i 
forcing"  on  line  24.  That  v 
tiling  h'?  wants  to. 

Mi-,    dole.    I    h; 

I.Ir.  RANDOLPH 
that  change,  which 
will  help  us. 

iir.  DOLE.  The  Senator  f 
f:o  modifies  his  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
Senator  i,end  the   niodifica 
desk? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  shall 

The  modification  is  as  foUiws 

Oil  page  CI,  Jlue  24,  strik(>  t' 


ve  iio  :: 
We  are 
I  Uiink 


iJCCtJ."!!. 

xgreeable  to 
is  one  that 

om  Kaiisa.s 


Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  f 
ba.sed  on  tho  modification 
desk,  is  ready  to  act  on  the 
as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICEl  t 
tion  is  on  asrreein?  to  tiie  a' 
liiodifled. 

TTie    amendment 
iigieed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have 
amendment  at  the  desl: 

Tlie     PRESIDING     „. 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  reat' 
meat  as  follows: 

Oil  page  66.  strike  out  line  21, 
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Mr.    WILLIAMS.    This    is 
heading  that  should  not  be 
that  line.  The  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEtl 
discussion  on  the  amendment 
hear??  none. 

Tlie  question  i.-.  on  agi 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agree( 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEI 
tion    now    occurs    on    the 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendmeu 
ed.  WAS  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEF 
tion  is  on  the  engros.sment 
readhjg  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
for  a  third  readhig  and  w 
tliird  time. 

Mr.   ALLEN.  Mr. 
seems  we  are  going  to  run  „ 
period  set  aside  for  debate  on 
ment,  I  ask  unanimous   ^. 
when  the  Senate  Resolution 
before  the  Senate,  we  have  a 
and,  on  the  establishment  of 
that  the  hour  and  a  half 

debate  will  be  allowed. 

the  order  that  the  vote  come 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President, 
stand  the  request — has  It 
ou  thlft  tide,  X  a£k  the  Senatoi 
laama? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  clear. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understam 
ator  wants  a  live  quorum  befo  e 
at  2:30? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  and  that 
and  a  half  allotted  for  debat< 
notwiihstaudmg  the  proposed 
lor  2:30. 

The  PRESTDiNG  OF'FICEF 
f>'-'jretion? 

The  Chair  l;eai-.s  noiie.  It  Is 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  M.v.  Pi  „. 
iod.'>..'-  h]  support  of  passage  b; 
ate  or  S.  6,  tlie  Education  for 
(•'.Pi-'t<i  ChJkhe:).  Act,  whic>i 
.spnnsniiug'. 

Kcioie  adchpii.siii!;'  the  mei 
Ic  a;iation,  Mr.  President,  I  w 
apyliiid  the  .sustained  efforts 
liur  ci'  Uis  bij],  the  esteemed 
01  the  Ltvbor  and  Public  Wei 
ri-.ii:.'c  tM).-,   vyjj.iiAMs>,  in 
iefri-iation  de;iigne<l  to  make 
J  or  all  hand-capped  children  t( 
1  ee  appropriate  public 

S.  6  was  fiist  introduced 
WixLiAxs  over  3  j-ears  ago. 
and  Public  Welfare  Comniitte« 
numerous  hearings  both  in  .. 
and  a.-rro.ss  the  country  on  the 
piovi.^io/is  of  the  bill  and  haf 
ratpd  many  of  the  suggestion^ 
pi-oveaients  made  by  witnesses 
committee.  The  result  is  a  bil 
presses  broad  consensus  among 
ents  and  group.s  representing 
o&ncenis    and    needs    of    hs 
ciijldreii. 

I  wo'jld  lite  to  congratulate 
man,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
nority  member,   Mr,   Staffor: 
Subcommittee  on  the 
Uieir  vahant  effoi-ts  and  Incisive 

butlons.  They,  the  other 

subcommittee,  and  the  full 
membership  have  sought  to 

best  possible  and  most  worl _. 

lation  respectful   of  hidivldujl 
ences.  ITie  cooperation  of  all 
of  the  committee  and  the  flm 

the  .staff  have  made  It  ^ 

to  report  the  committee  bill  In 
its  consideration  before  the  _. 
on  June  30,  1975.  of  the  existin  r 
ities  for  financins  education 
capped  children  under  part  _ 
Education  for  the  Handicappe  I 
Mr.  President,  the  right  to  s 
propriate  public  education  has 
the  right  of  certain  children  _^,, 
ages  of  5  and  17;  but  the  rlgh 
been  extended  universally  In  ou 
Some  7.8  million  children  who 

this  age  group  are  largely 

tho  educational  opportunities 
give  to  om-  other  children.  They 
dreii  with   physically  and 
handicapping  condition.? 

Ti-aditionally.    the    re„, 

educating  our  yoimg  children  .. 
left  to  the  States  to  be  carrltjl 
whatever     progi-am     and 
deemed  most  appi-opriate. 
States— and  here  I  would  like  „ 
out  tliat  California  Is  a  consider^ 
tion— have  not  provided  a  free 
ate  public   educatlcm  for  ... 
children.  This  has  led  to  the 
of  Federal  laws  to  provide 
slstance  to  the  States  for 
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programs  and  projects  for  tlie  education 
and  ti'aining  of  handicapped  cliildren. 

The  fh-st  Federal  law  providing  for 
such  assistance  was  enacted  in  1966,  as 
Public  Law  89-750,  which  added  a  new 
title  VI  to  Uie  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  named  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children.  The  1970  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education  Act,  Public  Law  93-230,  re- 
pealed the  existing  title  VI.  and  created 
a  new  title  VI  as  the  Education  of  tlie 
Handicapped  Act  Last  summer  when  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  (Pi. 
S3-380)  were  before  tlie  Senate  a  new 
iormula  for  part  B.  known  as  the  Mathlas 
amaidment,  was  adopted  and  retained 
m  modified  foi-m  by  the  conference.  The 
Mathlas  amaidment  provided  for  a 
1-year,  much  needed  expan.sion  of  aid  to 
the  States  for  education  of  handicapped 
cliildreu.  The  formula,  however,  is  only 
effective  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Both  tlie 
Senate  and  House  enacted  this  provision 
as  an  emergency  measm-e  to  meet  tem- 
porarily the  need  for  revenues  resulting 
from  court  ordei-s  to  various  States  to 
provide  education  services  to  handi- 
capped children,  until  S.  6,  much  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  legislation  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  improved  education  services  for 
handicapped  children,  could  be  fully 
considered. 

Mr.  President,  that  vei-y  full  considera- 
tion has  taken  place  and  the  Senate  Is 
now  prepared  to  vote  on  passage  of  8.  6. 

There  are  many  ane  provisions  In  S.  6, 
as  reported,  that  will  promote  quality 
educational  oppoi-tunities  for  handi- 
capped children. 

The  committee  bill  extends  tlie  entitle- 
ment formula  on  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment for  one  additional  year  at  the  same 
level  operating  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This 
entitlement  f oi-mula  provides,  when  fully 
funded,  for  each  State  to  receive  an 
amoimt  equal  to  $8.75  times  the  nimiber 
of  children  in  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  21. 

Effective  Octobei-  1,  1976,  S.  6  would 
provide  for  a  replacement  of  the  Ma- 
thlas entitlement  formida  with  an  en- 
titlement formula  that  specifically  ties 
each  State's  allotment  to  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  being  provided 
with  educational  and  related  services, 
multiplied  by  $300.  with  an  assurance 
that  no  State  will  receive  less  than  the 
amount  It  received  in  the  prior  fiscal 
year.  TliLs  formtila  does  two  things:  It 
provides  an  Incentive  to  the  States  to 
assume  immediate  rcsponslbihty  for 
serving  handicapped  children — tlie  bill 
sets  as  a  goal  that  all  handicapped  ciul- 
dren be  sei-ved  by  the  year  1980  and  it 
recognizes  that  educational  and  related 
services  for  handicapped  children  en- 
tail co.sts  in  excess  of  those  i-equired  for 
providing  educational  services  to  non- 
handicapped  childien  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  willing  to  provide 
a.ssistance  to  meet  tliose  costs. 

The  formula  also  provides  for  a  ratable 
reduction  In  the  case  that  the  Congres.s 
does  not  appropriate  sufficient  moneys  to 
fully  fund  tlie  entitlement.  In  light  of 
the  present  constraints  on  Federal  fiscal 
PoUcy.  the  outlay  of  several  blUlon  dol- 
lars at  this  time  for  full  funding  of  the 
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entitlement  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. In  any  event,  the  funding  level  for 
fiscal  year  1977  and  beyond  will  be  fully 
subject  to  the  contixils  of  the  new  con- 
gressional budget  process,  overseen  by 
the  Budget  Committees,  to  set  priorities 
to  rationalize  the  distribution  of  Fted- 
eral  funds. 

The  ratable  reduction  pro\'ision  does 
not,  however,  imply  that  the  Congress 
intends  less  tlian  full  compliance  with 
the  pui-pases  of  the  bill  and  its  priorities: 
Pii-st,  that  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation will  be  available  for  all  handi- 
capped children  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  18  within  the  State  not  later  than 
September  1,  1978;  and  second,  for  all 
handicapped  children  between  tlie  ages 
of  3  and  21  within  the  State  not  later 
tlian  September  1. 1980.  These  provisions, 
hov/ever,  are  not  applicable  for  children 
ages  3  to  5  and  18  to  21  where  their 
appUcation  would  be  inconsistent  with 
State  law  or  practice  or  the  order  of  any 
court.  The  priorities  in  the  committee 
bill  are  congruent  with  a  series  of  court 
cases  that  have  been  handed  down  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  establishing 
in  law  the  right  to  education  for  aU 
handicapped  childi-en,  based  on  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  suppoi-ted  the  State-law  qualifier 
clause  with  respect  to  meeting  the  uni- 
versal service  priorities  of  the  bill  for 
liandicapped  children  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  5.  and  18  and  21,  because  I  be- 
heve  that  the  Federal  Govemment 
should  not  intrude  on  the  educational 
poUcy  domain  that  has  been  traditionally 
resei-ved  to  the  States.  I  do  support,  how- 
ever, very  strongly  the  view  that  it  Is 
more  beneficial  to  reach  cliildren  with 
handicapping  conditions  before  they  en- 
ter school,  when  much  can  be  done  to 
ameliorate  and  alter  such  conditions. 
Consequently.  I  cosponsored  Senator 
Stafford's  amendment,  agreed  to  today 
on  the  floor,  to  increase  the  emphasis 
on  serving  children  3  to  5,  by  providing 
that  the  Commissioner  can  make  incen- 
tive grants  to  States  where  children  be- 
tween 3  and  5  are  being  served  to  facili- 
tate services  to  these  children.  This  pro- 
vision will  further  encourage  States  to 
make  services  available  to  them. 

The  committee  bill  directs  the  State 
Educational  Agency  to  distribute  40  per- 
cent of  its  entitlement  to  local  education 
agencies,  based  on  the  number  of  handi- 
capped children  who  are  in  need  of  serv- 
ices, and  60  percent  based  on  the  priori- 
ties I  have  outlined,  first,  with  respect 
to  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  education,  and  second,  with 
respect  to  handicapped  children  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps  who  are  receiving 
an  inadequate  education.  This  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  provides  the 
guarantee  of  direct  financial  assistance 
to  local  education  agencies,  while  at  the 
same  time  givbig  the  State  Education 
Agency  flexibility  to  distribute  funds 
where  the  need  Is  greatest  Senator 
Stone's  amendment,  as  adopted  on  the 
floor  today,  modifies  the  distribution  for- 
mula to  the  local  education  agencies  so 
that  no  local  education  agency  will  re- 
ceive any  direct  distribution  if  It  would 
receive  less  than  $7,500  In  any  fiscal  year. 
This  amendment  fucrther  enhances  the 


State  Education  Agency's  authority  to 
make  possible  the  best  dlstributkm  of 
funds  to  areas  where  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  not  being  served,  or  who  are 
being  sened  inadequately. 

S.  6  as  reported  also  would  add  a  new 
provision  that  establishes  procedures  to 
insure  that  handicapped  cliildren  and 
their  pai-ents  or  guardians  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  educa- 
tional progi-am.  Including  the  assessment 
of  the  handicapped  child's  present  educa- 
tional periormance.  the  specificatkm  of 
instructional  objectives,  and  identifica- 
tion of  the  sioecific  educational  services 
to  be  provided. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
significant  provisions  in  8.  6.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  specific  guar- 
antees of  due  process  of  law  provided 
for  handicapped  children  and  their  par- 
ents in  all  matters  relevant  to  Identlfica- 
tion.  evaluation,  and  placement,  and  the 
prohibition  against  the  classification  of 
children  in  a  manner  which  promotes 
racial  or  cultural  disci  imination. 

Additional  features  found  in  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  6  as  reported  include  the 
following  requirements: 

The  State  must  provide  assiu-ance  that 
Federal  ftmds  under  that  act  will  not 
suKdant  State  and  local  funds  preaentiy 
b^ng  expended  for  the  edocatioii  of 
handicapped  children. 

Each  State  agency  and  other  recipi- 
ents of  assistance  under  the  act  must 
take  aflirmatiTe  action  to  employ  and  ad- 
vance in  employment  qualified  handi- 
capped Individuals  who  are  covered  im- 
der  the  appUcable  provisions  of  the  Re- 
habiUation  Act  of  1973. 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing architectiu-al  barriers  to  assure  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  for  handi- 
capped children  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  handicapped  children 
and  parents  alike  have  awaited  this  l^ 
a  very  long  time.  Its  enactment  will 
signify  a  new  beginning  and  the  broad- 
ening of  equal  opportunity  tor  all  our 
children.  I  foresee,  in  implementation,  a 
wide-ranging  impact  that  will  bring 
about  greater  xmderstanding  and  accQit- 
ance  of  persons  with  handicapptne  oon- 
dltions,  a  society  enriched  hy  the  maxi- 
mum pai'ticipation  of  all  its  members. 
and  the  diminishment  of  the  heart- 
break and  suffering  that  aocompany  Iso- 
lation and  osti-adsm  when  an  Individ- 
ual is  excluded  from  full  meoDibersfaip  in 
society. 

I  m'ge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
and  hope  that  the  House  will  proceed 
rapidly  to  consider  and  act  upon  this 
vital  legislation  so  we  can  enact  it  Into 
law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  full  support  to  8.  6, 
the  Elducation  for  All  Handicapped  Gbil- 
dren  Act.  which  has  been  devekqied  In 
the  Labor  and  PubHc  Welfare  Committee 
over  a  period  of  3  years. 

Senators  Williams  and  Ranoolfh,  who 
respectively  chair  the  full  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handfeaived, 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  leadership 
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and  wisdom  they  have  exercised  In  de- 
veloping this  bill  and  bringing  It  to 
the  floor.  It  Is  clearly  landmark  legisla- 
tion which  holds  the  promise  of  new  op- 
portunity for  the  7  million  handicapped 
children  In  this  country. 

Experts  from  across  the  countrj'  were 
extensively  consullted  on  S.  6.  Many  of 
them  had  an  opportunity  to  testify  In 
regional  hearings,  such  as  the  one  I 
chaired  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  October 
19,  1973.  At  that  hearing,  State  Senator 
Jerome  Hughes,  who  chairs  the  Senate'.s 
Educati<m  Committee,  sununed  up  well 
the  implications  of  8. 6: 

We  can  easily  see  that  for  eiery  child  we 
serve  educatlonaUy  we  tMvt>  developed  a 
more  self-sufiBclent  Individual  who  will  need 
fewer  state  aerrlces  ...  we  have  helped  an 
individual  become  a  part  of  om-  comraiiuity. 

I  am  proud  of  the  existing  programs  in 
my  home  State.  Minnesota  in  1973-74 
served  over  73,000  handicapped  young- 
sters—over 80  percent  of  those  needing 
special  education  In  the  State.  This  is 
well  above  the  percentage  found  in  manv 
other  States. 

But  there  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done.  We  must  make  everj'  effort  to  iden- 
tify special  need3  at  an  early  age.  We 
must  extend  our  education  programs  to 
those  living  in  nonmetropoiltan  and  rural 
areas  for  whom  it  is  currently  difficult 
to  obtain  those  services.  We  must  relieve 
the  emotional  and  financial  burdens 
placed  oa  families  with  handicapped 
youngsters. 

This  bill  represents  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  Identification  and  education  of 
all  handicapped  youngsters  in  the  ne^r 
future.  In  the  past,  many  children  have 
been  simply  placed  In  institutions  or 
.segregated  in  schools  and  classes  with 
little  emphasis  on  adequate  education 
and  training.  Under  S.  6,  an  "Individual 
plaiming  conference"  will  provide  a 
tailored  program  for  each  handicapped 
.youngster  to  meet  his  special  education- 
al needs. 

In  the  past,  many  children  liave  been 
left  to  sit  at  home,  providing  little  op- 
portimlty  for  adequate  training  and  de- 
velopment. Under  8.  6,  priority  is  given 
to  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  children  not  currently  re- 
ceiving any,  as  well  as  those  currently 
receiving  inadequate  assistance. 

In  the  long  run  our  whole  society  will 
benefit  by  timely,  effective  identification 
and  treatment  of  the  needs  of  thojie  in- 
dividuals and  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  address  my.self  to  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  of  concern  to  Minnesota  State  offi- 
cials who  will  administer  the  program. 
That  is  the  development  of  program 
evaluation  efforts  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 618  of  this  bUl. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  vi- 
tally important  to  the  administration— 
and  success — of  this  education  service. 
This  section  requires  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  measure  the  impact  of 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  goals  specified  under  this  act.  The 
Commissioner  Is  also  required  to  develop 
evaluation  procedures  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  those  handicapped  young.sters. 
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The  importance  of  these 
Is  obvious.  I  would  like  to 
tlon.  that  such  an  effort  - 
State  and  local  education 
every  phase  of  the  development 
evaluation  procedures,  plans 
We  must  assure  that  the 
procedures  from  agencies 
an  assessment  of  these 
ice.s  for  the  handicapped.  .. 
of  having  from  the  outiiet 
which  comes  directly  from 
involved  in  providing  these 
clear  to  us  all. 

I  hope,  then,  that  a 
will  be  made  by  the 
work  closely  with  the  States  _ 
system  of  program  evaluati^i; 
provide  technical  assistance 
to  develop  and  Improve  their 
tion  capabilities.  I  would  1 
therefore,  that  any  additions 
and  funds  authorized  by  this 
used  to  encourage  an  exchange 

mation.  I  hope  that  this 

help  to  deteimine  which  sort 
evaluation  procedures  would 
tively  hisure  that  we  provide 
for   all   handicapped    childn 
Nation. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mi 
pleased  to  support  S.  6.  the 
for  All  Handicapped  Childrei 
measm-e  is  a  result  of  many 
slons,  including  the  historic 
cation  consent  agreement  _ 
Pennsylvania  Association  foi 
Citizens  and  the  Commonweal  h 
sylvanla,  which  was  signed  ir 
estahhshed  for  the  first  time 
tion  the  right  of  mentally  r,. 
sons  to  a  free  pubUc  educatioi 
pose  of  the  pending  bill  is  to 
all  handicapped  children  lia\' 
to  them  a  free  appropriate  pu  )lic 
tion,  to  Insure  that  the  rights 
capped  children  and  their 
guardians  are  protected,  to 
fiscal  burden  placed  upon  the 
localities  when  they  provide  f 
cation  of  all  handicapped  ch, 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
educate  handicapped  children 
ly  committed  to  this  goal. 

The  most  recent  statistics 
the  Buieau  of  Education  for 
capped  estimate  tliat  of  the 
8  milUon  children— between 
years  of  age — witli  handicapping 
tions  requiring  special  education 
lated  services,  only  3.9  million 
dren  are  receiving  an  appropriate 
tlon.  A  total  of  1.75  million 
children  are  receiving  no 
services  at  all,  and  2.5  millifcn 
capped  children  are  receiving 
propriate  education. 

Parents  of  handicapped 
too  frequently  are  not  able 
tiie  rights  of  their  children 
have  been  erroneously  led  to 
their  children  will  not  be 
meaningful  lives.  However,  ov 

few  years,  parents  of 

dien  have  begun  to  recognize 
children  are  being  denied  ser\ 
are  guaranteed  under  the 
It  should  not,  however,  be 
parents  throughout  the  country 
tlnue  utilizing  the  courts  to  as.ii 
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selves  a  remedy.  The  Congress 
a  more  active  role  under  Its  res«, 
for  equal  protection  of  the  lawj 
antee   that  handicapped  ( 
provided  equal  educational 
It  can  no  longer  be  the  i^„-. 
Government  to  merely  estabU^i 
enforceable  goal  requiring  all  c 
be  In  school.  S.  6  takes  positive 
steps  to  Insure  that  the  rights  o: 
and  their  families  are  protected 
However.  Mr.  President.  I 
cerned  that  the  committee 
mandate  in  the  original  v 
legislation    for    providing 
services  for  3-  to  5-year-olds, 
I  feel  services  should  be  provic 
most  appropriate  time,  that  is, 
child  is  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
ment  and  will  thus  benefit 
these  services.  This  act  deals 
cial  group  of  children  who 
educational  services.  It  provld4s 
ance  for  these  children  at  Ft 
pense.  To  delay  the  delivery 
services  because  of  restrictions 
law  or  pi-actice  is  neither  reas< 
wise.  During  consideration  of 
timony  from  parents,  teachers, 
perts  in  special  education  sp 
emphasized   the  need  for  the 
possible  identification,  evaluat 
service  to  children  prior  to  th^ir 
into  the  normal  educational  i 
committee  heard  testimony 
dicated  strongly  that  special  _„ 
services  provided  to  handlcapi  ed 
dren  before  "normal"  school 
often  the  most  beneficial, 
more  could  be  done  at  an  ear. 
ameliorate,   alter,   or  develop 
compensate   for,   certain 
conditions.  The  earlier  such  . 
can  be  diagnosed,  in  the  long 
less  costly  the  .special  educational 
ices  the  child  will  need  during 
school  years.  Therefore,  Mr. 
additional  views  on  this  issue 
mitted  to  the  committee's  repo$ 
bill  by  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr 
myself. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
this  increase  in  our  Nation's 
ment  to  the  education  of  oui 
capped  children,  and  urge  -,^__, 
sage  of  this  important  legislatior . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  Pr« 
day  the  Senate  has  before  it  . 
most  significant  pieces  of  socia] 
tion  which  will  be  considered  by 
gress  this  year.  S.  6— the  Edu( 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act, 
I    am   cosponsor — ^represents 
milestone  in  this  Nation's 
to  Its  handicapped  children. 

There   are   approximately   8 
handicapped  chDdren  between 
of  3  and  21  in  this  country.  Ovet 
lion  of  these  children  receive  n< 
tional  opportunities  whatsoever 
3  million  handicapped  children, 
school,  receive  none  of  the 
ices  that  they  require  in  order 
education  a  meaningful  expei 
recent  years,  the  courts  and  the 
have  tried  to  correct  this 
these  children's  rights  to  an 
free  education. 
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I  believe  a  profoimd  injustice  has  been 
suffered  by  these  handteapped  children 
of  school  age  who  are  excluded  from 
public  schools. 

We  know  that  States  and  local  school 
districts  require  significant  financial  as- 
sistance hi  order  to  provide  special  edu- 
cational services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement. 

While  we  know  that  such  financial 
assistance  is  necessary,  our  experience 
also  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
firm  pressure  which  will  insure  the  im- 
plementation of  Stat«  and  local  plans  for 
such  services.  The  fact  is  that  Inadequate 
efforts  by  the  States  on  behalf  of  handi- 
capped children  have  been  met  with  In- 
difference by  the  executive  branch  of  tlie 
Government,  which  has  sharply  reduced 
appropriations  requests  for  grants  to 
the  States  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

Such  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  created  a  situation  where 
too  often,  parents  confront  long  waiting 
lists  In  seeking  counseling  sei-vices  for 
their  handicapped  children;  too  often, 
handicapped  children  are  denied  access 
to  public  schools,  whether  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  professionally  trained 
staff  or  because  these  children  are  sim- 
ply viewed  as  an  extra  burden;  and  too 
often,  the  children  are  left  with  no  al- 
ternative to  being  sent  to  an  institution 
or  to  being  shut  up  in  their  homes,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  availability  and 
higher  cost  of  private  schooling. 

Although  Minnesota  is  one  of  tlie  moie 
progressive  States,  it  has  fallen  below  its 
intended  goals.  Sufficient  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  serve  all  of  the 
handicapped  children  we  originally 
planned  to  serve.  As  of  March  of  last 
year,  the  State  was  serving  78,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  4  and  21.  But 
we  were  still  not  serving  17,505  handi- 
capped childi-en,  who  were  going  without 
an  educational  program. 

One  of  the  major  goals  for  our  pro- 
gram in  the  State  was  providing  educa- 
tional opportimities  for  our  mentally  re- 
tarded children  outside  of  the  State  In- 
stitutions, and  in  special  education  pro- 
grams in  the  local  school  districts.  This 
program  has  met  considerable  success, 
but  they  need  the  funds  In  order  to  do 
better. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  sliare 
with  my  colleagues  what  I  consider  to  be 
sevei-al  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  3-year  author- 
ization to  make  payments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  grants  made  on  an 
entitlement  basis.  Such  payments  may  be 
used  for  the  early  identiiicaUon  and  as- 
sessment of  handicapping  conditions  in 
children  under  3  years  of  age.  It  also  ex- 
tends the  entitlement  formula  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  for  1  additional 
year. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  number  of  new 
definitions  which  are  designed  to  assist 
State  and  local  administering  agencies  in 
determinhig  eligibility  of  those  to  be 
served  under  the  provision  of  this  law. 

States  are  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 


tion a  comprehensive  plarming  docu- 
ment, cstabllaiiing  a  goal  of  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  each  handicapped 
child  within  the  State  and  requiring  a 
detailed  timetable  for  accomplishing 
this  goal. 

It  establishes  a  priority  in  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  under  that  program  for 
children  not  presently  receiving  an  edu- 
cation progi-am. 

The  entitlement  prcgi-am  will  be  based 
upon  the  numbor  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  and  thus  vastly  increase 
the  funding  available  to  the  States. 

It  will  also  mandate  provisions  of  full 
due  process  guarantees  to  all  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  tlie  members  of  the  Handi- 
capped Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
for  their  persistence  and  hard  work  in 
getting  this  bill  to  us  today.  The  bill  was 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  93d 
Congress,  and  tliroughout  that  Congress 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  through  its  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  conducted  extensive 
hearings  both  in  V/ashlngton  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  orig- 
inally introduced,  this  bill  followed  on 
the  record  of  a  series  of  landmark  court 
cases  establishing  in  law  the  right  to  ed- 
ucation for  all  handicapped  children. 
Since  those  Initial  decrees  m  1971  and 
1972,  the  progress  toward  establishing 
the  right  and  the  remedy  for  hand- 
icapped cliildren  has  continued,  leaving 
clear  today  that  this  right  is  no  longer 
questioned. 

This  committee  and  its  able  chairman 
can  take  much  of  the  credit  for  the  great 
strides  this  Nation  has  taken  in  restoring 
these  basic  rights  to  our  handicapped 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  we  can 
delay  no  longer  in  providing  sufficient 
funds  to  States  in  order  to  address  the 
needs  of  our  handicapped  children.  We 
must  pass  this  legislation  now. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
is  vitally  concerned >  with  our  Nation's 
educational  programs,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support  of  S.  6.  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
The  importance  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity cannot  be  understated,  for  it  Is 
education  that  serves  to  open  the  doors 
to  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  which 
provides  a  better  understanding  of  so- 
ciety itself.  With  this  understanding,  our 
yoimg  Americans  can  more  fully  partici- 
pate in  our  society. 

There  is  no  reason  why  educational 
opportunity  should  not  be  extended  to 
all  our  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
depriving  an  individual  of  such  oppor- 
timity,  society  itself  suffers.  In  the  case 
of  the  handicapped  child,  our  failure  to 
stimulate  his  or  her  potential  can  only 
lead  to  despair  and  dependence  on  the 
part  of  the  handicapped  individual,  and 
this  dependence  will  inevitably  be 
funded  by  the  American  puUlc.  More  im- 
portant than  this  cost,  however,  is  the 
resulting  loss  of  the  benefits  that  society 
might  reap  from  the  contributions  tliese 
individuals  cotild  make.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 8  million  handicapped  chil- 


dren In  the  Nation  today,  and  within  the 
past  few  years,  all  branches  and  levels 
of  government,  and  the  American  public 
itself,  have  made  great  strides  to  dimin- 
ish this  loss.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
establishing  education  as  a  right  for  all 
children,  regardless  of  any  handicap 
they  may  experience. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  owh  State 
of  Maryland  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  providing  this  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  all  children.  As  a 
response  to  this  issue,  the  State  acted  in 
1973  to  broaden  the  scope  and  increase 
the  pubhc  school  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding education  and  services  to  handi- 
capped children.  In  addition,  private 
citizens  acted  to  ensure  this  opportunity 
later  that  year  in  a  civil  action  suit  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  The  court  de- 
creed that— 

It  is  tlie  established  policy  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  provide  a  free  education  to  alt 
persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  and  includes  chUdren  witb  Handi- 
caps. .  .  . 

The  Department  of  Educatian  has  ac- 
cepted the  task  willingly,  and  Is  moving 
rapidly  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  all 
children. 

It  is  Impossible,  however,  for  the  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  scr\e 
all  those  children  needing  special  edu- 
cation without  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. Maryland  Is  currently  serving 
76,723  handicapped  children  with  appro- 
riate  special  education  services.  That 
still  leaves  approximately  40  percent  who 
are  not  being  served  appropriately,  or  at 
all.  At  this  time  of  fiscal  difficulty  on  all 
levels  of  government,  it  Is  mandatory 
that  the  Federal  commitment  for  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  be  Increased. 
For  example,  in  the  State  of  Maryland's 
program  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  Federal  share  is  less  than  7 
percent. 

When  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  were  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Senator  Mathias  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment, cosponsored  by  me.  to  the  Edaca- 
tion  of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  alter  the 
grant  formula  provided  In  part  B  of  that 
law.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
Mathias  formula,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, is  responsible  for  breaking  the 
impasse  and  getting  action  for  handi- 
capped children.  Total  appropriation  for 
this  grant  formula  last  year  was  $100 
million,  although  the  authorization  level 
ws«  approximately  $666  million.  Al- 
though these  funds  have  greatly  Im- 
proved the  States'  service  for  handi- 
capped children,  it  is  not  realistic  for  tis 
to  expect  the  fullest  educational  op- 
portunity for  handicapped  children 
when  we  have  not  hurdled  the  barrier  of 
insufficient  resources. 

As  you  know,  I  also  sei-ve  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Cbmmmee.  and  it 
was  as  a  member  of  this  committee  that  I 
moved  to  increase  funding  mlorltles  for 
edocatianal  programs,  indudtnc  $400 
milli(m  foi'  the  handicapped.  AJthongh 
this  yeai'  cur  i^eeomniemiaUons  ta  the 
functional  categories  are  not  binding, 
this  nevertheless  represents  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  this  committee  with  resard 
to  the  priority  of  funding  for  handi- 
capped programs. 

With  thp.se  thoughts  In  mind,  and  as  a 
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member  of  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  on  the  Labor  and  Fubllo 
Welfare  Committee.  I  wish  to  express 
again  my  support  of  S.  6,  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  handicapped  children.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  compelled  to  express 
my  concern  about  S.  6  and  Its  early  en- 
actment 

There  ai-e  various  provisions  of  this 
bill  that  could  conceivably  lead  to  long 
delays  In  the  House,  the  conference,  and 
which  could  even  lead  to  a  Presidential 
veto:  provisions  that  may  cause  admin- 
istrative dlfflcultlees  and,  of  course,  the 
high  cost  of  the  bill  Itself.  S.  6  is  a  new 
comprehensive  approach  to  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in  serv- 
ing the  handicapped,  and  I  applaud  a 
comprehensive  approach.  It  Is.  however, 
a  new  program,  and  as  such,  may  be  sus- 
ceptible to  a  veto  by  the  President.  This 
cannot  be  ignored. 

It  was  this  concern,  along  with  the 
knowledge    that   the   present    formula 
system  exphres  June  30.  1975.  which  led 
me  to  hislst  In  committee  that,  along 
with  reporting  S.  6  to  the  Senate,  we 
also  report  S.  1258  to  the  floor.  TWs  bill, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  provides  for 
a    1-year    extension    of    the    Mj^thliw 
formula.  If  S.  6  meets  delays  or  a  veto 
and  the  opportunity  for  more  adequate 
luncUng  appears  to  be  threatened,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  caU  up  S.  1258.  which  I 
reel   can    qulckJy    pass    through    both 
Houses  and  could  be  enacted  into  law. 
The  Important  thing  to  remember  is  tlie 
taijret  date  of  June  30.  1975.  I  will  be 
watcWng  this  matter  ckisely,  and  wiU 
not  aUow  any  delay  in  the  House  or  any 
other  snafu   to  prevent  getting  more 
money  to  the  handicapped  chUdren  for 
educaUon    thia   year.    The    time   con- 
straints are  great,  but  so  Is  my  desire  to 
see  increased  appropriations  for  the  ed- 
ucation for  the  handicapped. 
*.  ^  *™„**ope'ul.  however,  that  this  ac- 
tion will  not  be  necessary  and  S.  8  will 
be  enacted  hito  law.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend  my   colleagues   on   the  Handi- 
capped Subcommittee  for  their  hard  work 
Md  concerted  efforts  In  providing  for 
the  educational  services  for  the  handl- 

SR*S  *^**  '  *^<«*«  **»»'  our  efforts 
wlU  bring  forth  the  kind  of  program  as- 
sistance that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
noust  provide  to  Insure  free  and  equal 
educaUonal  opportunities  for  the  handl- 
can>ed.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fully 
^mpathetlc  with  the  goals  of  S.  8  and 
with  the  deshrablUty  of  Increastog  the 
federal  effort  to  assist  In  educating 
handicapped  children.  It  Is  my  feeling, 
however,  that  S.  8,  which  contahis  au- 
thorizations In  excess  of  $8  billion  over 
a  4-year  period,  holds  out  the  hope  of  a 
level  of  Federal  support  which  Is  much 
greater  than  we  are  able  to  provide  dur- 
ing this  time  of  fiscal  constraints.  My 
own  State  of  Tennessee  has  recently 
adopted  a  State  program  of  education 
for  handicapped  children,  and  I  strongly 
support  a  continuation  of  IMeral  funds 
which  will  assist  the  State  In  carrying 
out  this  program.  I  believe,  however,  that 
we  must  be  realistic  In  setting  our  future 
si^ndlng  goals,  and  I  feel  that  enact- 


OFFi  :er, 


be  ;n 


ment  of  S.  6  with  an  __. 
$6  billion  would  be  a  step 
our  efforts  to  hold  down 
Ing.  For  this  reason,  I 
against  the  measure. 
The     PRESIDING 
question  is,  shaU  the  bill  pass 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  __ 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
The  legislative  clerk  called 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Kennedy)   and  the 
Missouri   (Mr.  Symington) 
sarily  absent. 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  I  announci 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (B 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  ( 

and  the  Senator  from 

Brock)  are  necessarily  absen 
I  fiurther  announce  that 

from  North  Carolina  (Mr 

sent  attending  the  funeral  of 
I  further  announce  that,  if , 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mar 
Beall)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announc 
nays  10,  as  follows: 


authi  irization  of 

l^ckward  in 

il  spend- 

int^nd  to  vote 


he  roll, 
announce 
Massachusetts 
Sei  lator  from 

ire  neces- 


llr. 


Teni  lesee 


t  le 


He]  MS 


n- 


ec  —yeas  83, 


Aboure/k 
Allen 
Bayh 
Bcutsen 
Blden 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Bumpers 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 
Harry  F.,  Jr 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  227  Lfg.; 
YEAS— e.? 

Gravel  MoJs 

Hart,  Gary  W.  Mu  kie 

Hart,  PhUip  A.  Nel  on 

Hartke  Nui  n 

Haskell  Pac  cwood 

Hatfield  Paa  ore 

Hathaway  Pea  -son 

HoUlngs  Pell 

Huddlestoix  Per  y 

Humphrei'  Pro  rmire 
Inouye 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 


Cannon 

Cajse 

ChUes 

Cburcli 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

EasUaud 

Fong 

Ford 

Oam 

Glenn 

Ooldwater 


.Tavits 

Johns  tori 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCleUan 

McOee 

Mcaoven\ 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Hondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Curtis 
Fannlu 


Baker 
Beau 


NATS— 10 

Griffin 
Hansen 
Hruska 
McClure 

NOT  VOl'INO— 6 

Brock 
Helms 

So  the  bill  (S.  6).  as 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  tn  Congress  assembled, 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'T 
Handicapped  ChUdren  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  614(a)   of 
tlon  Amendments  of   1974  Is 
adding  after  "fiscal  year  1975'" 
Ing:  "and  fiscal  year  1976". 

(b)  Section  614(b)  of  such  Act 
by  adding  after  "fiscal  year  1975" 
Ing:  "and  fiscal  year  1976". 

(c)  Section  614(c)  of  such  Act 
by  adding  after  "fiscal  year  1975" 
Ing:  "and  fiscal  year  1976". 

(d)(1)   Section  611(c)  (2(   of 
tlon  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  in 
fiscal   years   1975   and   1976   Is   a 
strtklsig  out  "the  fiscal  vear  endi 
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ordered, 


Edfcatlon  of 

for  fiscal 

striking 

1975"  and 

rears  1975 


»y 


that  the 
Baker)  , 
Beall)  , 
(Mr. 


Senator 
i)  is  ab- 
friend. 
esent  and 
land  (Mr. 


Rai  dolph 
Rib  ooa 
liot  1 
Sch  veiker 
Soo  t.  Hugh 
Spa  kmau 
Sta  ford 
Ste]  nis 
Ste'  ens 
Ste'  enson 
Stoi  e 
Taf 

Tall  ladge 
Thi  rmoud 
Tur  ney 
Wei  ker 
Will  iams 
You  ig 


Srot  :. 

W  Uinm  L. 
Tow  »r 


Ken  ledy 
SjTn  ngtou 

amei  ded.  was 


House  0/ 

states    of 

That  this 

Education  for  all 

t  le  Educa- 

an  ended  by 

t|ie  foilow- 

a  mended 
le  foUow- 


le 


amended 
follow - 


tl  e 


Educa- 

effect  for 

anfended  by 

June  30, 


1975 '  and  inserting  in  lieu  theifcof  "fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976".  ^ 

(2)  Section  611(d)  of  the  «,„, 
the  Handicapped  Act  as  in  effect 
years  1975  and  1976  Is  amended  1 
out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
and  1976". 

(3)  Section  612(a)  of  the  i:.uin; 
Handicapped  Act  as  in  effect  for 
1975  and  1976  is  amended  by  ad^ 
end    thereof    the   follovmg   new 
"Sums  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
ing  June  30.  1976,  shall  be  made  a 
States  and  allocated  to  each  Sta 
basis  of  unsatisfied  entitlements 
tion  611,  in  an  amount  equal  to  vi-s 
it  received  firom  stuns  appropriate  1 
part  for  the  fiscal  year  1975.". 

(e)    For  the  puri>ose  of  the 
made  by  this  section  the  term 
1976"  includes  the  period  from 
through  September  30,  1976. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  601  of  tlie  Educa- 
tion  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  all  refer- 
ences  thereto   are   redesignated   at  section 

(2)  Part  A  of  such  Act  is  amende  1  by  add- 
ing after  section  600  (as  redesignate  d  bv  this 
section)  the  following  new  section: 

"STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 


Education  of  the 
years 
at  the 
sentence: 
year  end- 
ailable  to 
e  on  the 
\  nder  sec- 
amount 
for  this 


t  seal 
add  ng 


an:  sndments 
J  seal  year 
Jii  y  1.  1976 


oily 


•f 


haudicap|>ed  chil- 

en- 

and  will 

with 


excl  ided 


pro  !ess 


syste  n, 


'«Ec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  ^ 
"(1)    there  are  more  than  elgh  ; 

handicapped  children  in  the 

today; 

"(2)  the  special  educational  nee  A 
children  are  being  fully  met  In 
school  systems; 

"(3)   more  than  half  of  the  1 
ChUdren  In  the  United  States  do 
appropriate  educational  services  wr 
enable  them  to  have  fuU  equalitv 
tunity;  ^ 

"(4)  one  million  of  the  „„x„ 
dren  in  the  United  States  are  caul 
tirely  from  the  public  school  systen: 
not  go  through  the  educational 
their  peers; 

"(5)  there  are  many  handicapped 
throughout  the  United  States  pa 
in  regular  school  programs  whose 
prevent    them    from    having    a 
educational  experience  because 
caps  are  undetected; 

"(6)  because  of  the  lack  of 
ces  Within  the  public  school  »ysie 
1  es  are  Often  forced  to  find  ser^ce 
the  public   school   system,   often 
distance  from  their  residence  and 
own  expense; 

"(7)  developments  In  the 
teachers  and  in  dtagnostic  and 
procedures  and  methods  have  »ai 

^Zn^'i  *?**•,  ^"^"^  appropriate 
State   and   local   educational   a 
and  wUl  provide  effective  special  « 
programs  and  related  services  to 
needs  of  handicapped  chUdren; 

"(8)  State  and  local  educational 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
for  all  handicapped   children,   but 
financial  resources  are  Inadequate 
the  special  educational  needs  of 
children;  and 

"(9)  It  is  in  the  national  Interest 
Federal  Government  assist  State  i 
efforts  to  provide  programs  to  meet 
cational  needs  of  handicapped  eh 
order  to  assure  equal  protection  of 
(b)    It   U  the  purpose  of  this 
insure  that  all  handicapped  chUdi 
available  to  them  with  the  time  peri« 
fled  In  section  614  of  this  Act  a  fre( 
priate  public  education,  to  hisure 
rights  of  handicapped  children  and  i,», 
ent  or  guardian  are  nrotected,  to  rel 
fiscal  burden  placed  upon  the  Sta 
localities  when  they  provide  for  the 
fion   of   all    handicapped    children 
assess  and  assure  the  effectiveness 
to  educate  handicapped  children. 
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(b)  Section  602  of  iuch  Act  is  amended  to 
road  as  follows: 

"DEFINITIONS 

"      Sec.  602.  As  used  in  this  title- 

••(1)  'handicapped  children*  meaii.s  mci;- 
t.illy  retarded,  hard-of -hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  orthojDedically  Im- 
paired, or  other  health-impaired  children,  or 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services; 

"(2)  'Advisory  Committee'  means  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children; 

"(3)  'construction',  except  where  other- 
wise specified,  means  (A)  erection  of  new 
or  expansion  of  existing  sti-uctures,  and  the 
acquisition  ai>d  installation  of  equipment 
therefor;  or  (B)  acquisition  of  existing 
structures  not  owned  by  any  agency  or  In- 
stitution making  application  for  assistance 
under  this  title;  or  (C)  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion (including  the  acquisition,  installation, 
modernization,  or  replacement  of  equip- 
ment) of  existing  structures;  or  (D)  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  connection  with  the  activi- 
ties in  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C);  or  <E)  a 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  oi"  the  fore- 
going; 

"(4)  'children  with  speciiic  leariuu»;  dis- 
abilities' meaiLs  those  childreii  wi.-o  have  u 
disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  ps.v- 
chological  processes  involved  in  undersiaiid- 
Ing  of  language,  spoken  or  written,  including 
such  conditions  as  perceptual  handicaps, 
brain  injury,  minimal  brain  dysfunction,  and 
developmental  aphasia,  but  excluding  chil- 
dren who  have  learning  problems  which  are 
primarily  the  rebult  of  visual,  heaiiug,  or 
motor  handicaps,  of  mental  leiardatiou,  of 
emotional  disturbance,  or  of  eiivironmeiital. 
cultiu-al,  or  economic  handicaps: 

"(5)  'Commissioner'  jneans  tlie  Conuni->- 
sioner  of  Education; 

"(6)  'elementary  school'  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  elementary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law: 
"(7)  'equipment'  includes  machinery, 
utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and  any 
necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to  house 
them,  and  Includes  all  other  items  necessary 
for  the  functioning  of  a  pat\^icular  facility  arf 
a  facility  for  the  provLsion  of  educational 
services,  including  items  such  as  Instruc- 
tional equipment  and  necessary  furniture, 
printed,  published,  and  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional materials,  telecommunications,  sen- 
•sory,  and  other  technological  aids  and  de- 
vices, and  books,  periodicals;,  documents, 
and  other  related  materials; 

"(8)  'free  appropriate  public  education' 
means  special  education  and  related  services 
which  shall  be  provided  at  public  expense, 
under  public  supervision  and  direction  and 
without  charge,  and  meeting  the  standards 
of  the  State  educational  agency,  which  shall 
Include  an  appropriate  preschool,  elemen- 
tary, or  secondary  school  education  In  the  ap- 
plicable State  and  which  Is  provided  In  con- 
formance with  an  Individualized  planning 
conference  required  by  this  Act; 

"(9)  'individualized  planning  conference' 
means  a  meettog  or  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  written  statement  for  each 
handicapped  child,  developed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  educational  agency 
who  shall  be  qualified  to  provide,  or  super- 
vise the  provision  of,  specifically  designed 
Instruction  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
handicapped  children,  the  teacher,  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  the  child  and  the  child 
when  appropriate,  which  statement  shall  in- 
clude (A)  a  statement  of  the  child's  present 
level.s  of  educational  performance,  (B)  state- 
ments Of  the  Short-term  instructional  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved,  (C)  a  statement  of  the 
specific  educational  services  to  be  provided 
to  such  child,  and  the  extent  of  Integration 
Into  the  regular  classroom.  aiKl  (D)  tlie  pro- 


jected dat«  for  Initiation  and  anticipated 
duration  of  such  services; 

"(10)  'institution  of  higher  education* 
means  an  educational  instittition  in  any 
Slate  which— 

"(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  in- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alfut  of  such  a  certificate; 

"(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
.So' re  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
i>eyond  high  school; 

■(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  s  two-year  program 
which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program 
in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  In  eugineer- 
infr.  scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  ap- 
plication of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge; 

••(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
mfion;  and 

■■(E)   is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized   accrediting    agency    or    association 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  in- 
stitution   whose   credits    are    accepted,   on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
wliich  aie  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same    basis   as    if   transfen-ed   from   an    iii- 
.^titution  so  accredited  except  that  in  the 
case  ol   an  ijistitutlon  offering  a  two-year 
program  in  engineering  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semiprofessional   level 
in   engineering,   scientific,   or   technological 
fields  which  require  the  understanding  and 
application  of  basic  enghieeriug,  scientific. 
or  matliematieal  pruiciples  or  knowledge,  if 
the  Commis-sioner  determines  that  there  Is 
no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  qualified  to  accredit  such  in- 
stitutions, he  shall  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  persons  specially  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  training  provided  by  such 
institutions,  which  shall  prescribe  the  stand- 
ards of   content,  scope  and  quality  "which 
must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  such  insti- 
tutions to  participate  under  this  Act  and 
shall  also  det«rmine  whether  particular  In- 
.stitutlous  meet  such  standards:  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
Hccrediting  agencies  or  associations  which 
he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  education  or  training  offered; 
••(1)    'local  educational  agency'  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are 
recognized  In  a  State  as  an  admlntetratlve 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,   and   such   term  also  includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school; 

"(12)  'nonprofit'  as  appUed  to  a  school, 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  means  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfiUly  mure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual; 

"(13)  'related  services'  means  transporta- 
tion and  development,  corrective,  and  other 
supportive  services  (Including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  speech  pathology  and  audtology, 
psyohologiral    seivJcfs,    counseling   services. 


physical  and  cc,;upatlonal  therapy,  and  rec- 
reation) as  required  to  assist  a  handicapped 
child  to  benefit  from  special  education,  aad 
Includes  tJie  early  identliication  and  assess- 
»neut  of  handicapping  conditions  hi  children 
and  provisions  of  services  to  such  children; 

"(14)  Tecearch  ard  related  purposes* 
Jneans  resea-cb,  research  training  (includirg 
the  pa:nieir;  of  stipends  and  allowances t, 
surveys,  cr  dcinou-siratlons  in  the  field  of 
education  o?  handicapped  childrsn,  or  the 
dl.=scminaiiou  of  information  derived  there- 
from, including  (but  vlthout  limitation)  ev- 
perlmental  schools; 

••(15)  'secondary  .'chool'  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  ^xtiich  provides  secondary 
education,  as  determhied  under  State  lav., 
except  Uia>.  it  does  not  Include  anv  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12; 

"(16)  -Secretai^i"  means  the  Secreiarv  .,- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

'•(17)  'special  education'  means  .'.peojai:-,' 
designed  Instruction  (including  physical 
edticatlon)  at  no  cost  to  parents  or  guardians 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  a  handicappfd 
child; 

•'(18)  'State'  means  each  of  the  several 
«tate.>:,  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
niomvealth  of  Prerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
.Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  i  he  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(19)  'State  educational  agency'  means 
liie  State  board  of  education  or  other  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
.s\ipervislon  oi'  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  if  there  Is  no  such  oificcr 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  b\ 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

Sec.  4.  Pait  B  of  the  Educatlosi  of  Uii* 
Handicapped  Ac;;  Ls  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■Past    B — .-V&sibTANcE    TO    States    fob    tur 
Ei>!  I  .iTioN  OF  All  Handicapped  Childri  n- 

•  DURATION   OF   ASSISTANCE 

"Sn-.  eil.  During  the  period  beguinin!-: 
Omljer  1,  !97«,  and  ending  September  30. 
J  97ft.  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  accordance 
with  provLsions  of  this  part,  make  payments 
>o  State  educational  a:;encies  for  grants 
made  oi\  rlie  basis  of  entitlements  created 
under  this  part  for  the  purpose  of  ajslstlng 
such  States  in  providing  full  educational  op- 
portunity to  all  handicapped  children.  Surli 
payments  may  be  used  for  the  early  ideu- 
tihcatjou  and  assessment  of  handicapping; 
tonditioDs  iii  chUdren  under  three  vears  o. 
Htre. 

■  >.JAif    I  NrillEMLN-lS  FOR  EDCUATION  OF 
JtANDICAPPED   CBUJIREN 

••^h.-.  01  :>.  (o.)  The  Commissioner  shall,  i  . 
accordance  v^itli  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  payments  to  States  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  611. 

'To)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  thU  subsection  and  section  613, 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  State  shall  be  entitled  under  this  pait  shall 
be  equal  to — 

•'(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
aged  three  to  twenty-one,  inclusive.  !n  that 
State,  who  are  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  for  the  most  recent  flsca' 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able; 
multiplied  by — 

"(B)  $300. 

"<2)  NotwithbUuding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  no  State  may  count  for 
the  purpose  of  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  fcubsection  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  children  aged  three  to  twenty-one 
inclusive.  In  that  State  for  that  year. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  eubeection, 
the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tlie 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)(1)  The  jurisdictions  to  which  thi.- 
subsection  applies  are  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pi»f  inc  I.slands. 
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(2)  lach  Jurladlctlon  to  which  this  sub- 
■wjttott  •ppun  ahau  b*  enUUed  to  •  grant 
tor  th*  puiposes  aet  forth  In  section  611  in 
an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  determined 
oy  the  Commisaloner  In  accordance  with  cri- 
t«U  establtahed  by  regulations,  except  that 
jne  aggregate  of  the  amount  to  which  such 
juiladlcttona  are  so  enutled  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
to  which  au  States  are  entitled  under  sub- 
section  (b)    of  this  section  for  that  fiscal 
y  w.  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts,  deter. 
.  mined  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence,  to  be  so  needed  for  any 
flacal  year  exceeds  an  amoimt  equal  to  such 
1  per  centum  llmttaUon.  the  enUUement  of 
each  such  JurUdlcUon  shall  be  reduced  pro- 
portlonately  untu  such  aggregate  does  not 
exceed  such  l  per  centiun  limitation. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rlor  according  to  the  need  for  such  assistance 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schooU  c^>erated  for  Indian  chU- 
dren  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  terms  upon  which  payments  for  such 
purposes  shaU  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines wUl  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  The  amount  of  such  payment  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
Of  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which  SUtes 
are  entlUed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"allocations  op  afpbopkiations 
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Sec.  613.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  to  States 
and  allocated  to  each  State,  on  the  basU  of 
unsatUfled  entitlements  under  section  612 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  It  re- 
ceived from  the  approprUtlon  for  this  part 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
.  "(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
thU  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  remaUi 
after  aUocatlons  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  States  In  accord- 
ance with  entlUements  created  under  sec- 
tion 6ia  (to  the  extent  that  such  entitle- 
ments are  unsatisfied)  ratably  reduced 

"(c»  In  the  event  that  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  after  allocations  have  been 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  that 
year,  the  amounts  reduced  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  were  reduced. 

"eutoMLnr 

"Sec.  614.  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  State 
Shall  demonstrate  to  the  Commissioner  that 
the  following  conditions  are  met: 

"(1)  The  State  has  in  effect  a  policy  that 
assures  all  handicapped  children  the  right  to 
f^  free  appropriate  public  education. 

"(2)  The  State  has  developed  a  plan  nur- 
suant  to  section  613(b)  f  this  Act  In  effect 
^n^L^i^*  enactment  of  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  vhlch  win  ije 
subnutted  not  later  than  August  21  1975 
and  will  be  amended  so  as  to  comply  vi-lth 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Each  such 
amended  plan  shall  set  forth  In  detaU  the 
policies  and  procedires  which  the  State  will 
undertake  or  has  undertaken  In  order  to  as- 
sure that — 

..il'^*  i^^  'i  ei^tabllshed  (!)  a  goal  of  pro- 
Udlng  full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children,  (11)  a  detailed  time- 
table for  accompltshlng  such  a  goal,  and  (Hi) 
»  description  of  the  kind  and  number  of  fa- 
cilities personnel,  and  services  necessary 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  such  a  goal; 

"(B)  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
will  be  available  for  all  handicapped  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  with- 


in the  State  not  later  thac 
1978,  and  for  all  handicappe  1 
tween  the  ages  of  three  and  tw 
m  the  State  not  later  than 
1980.  except  that,  with  reej  Bct 
capped  children  aged  three  U 
eighteen   to  twenty-one,   incl  ua 
qulrements  of  this  clause  sh  lU 
piled  in  any  State  If  the 
requirements    would    be    .„.™, 
State  law  or  practice,  or  th« 
court,   respecting   public   ec 
such  age  groups  in  the  State; 

"(C)  all  children  residing  La 
are  handicapped  regardless  of 
their  handicap  and  who  are  li 
clal  education  and  related  s 
fled,  located,  and  evaluated,  - 
tlcal  method  of  determining 
are  currently  recelvtug  neede< 
cation  and  related  services  an  1 
dren  are  not  currently  recelvlr  g  i 
clal  education  and  related  servl  «s 
"(D)    policies  and  procedui  ps 
llshed  In  accordance  with  de  «i 
prescribed  by  the  Commissloi  er 
the  confidentiality  of  such  data 
tlon  by  the  State;  and  ' 

"(E)   the  amendment  to  the 
ted   by   the  State  required  bj 
shaU  be  avaUable  to  parents  au  1 
bers  of  the  general  public  at  le 
prior  to  the  date  of  submission 
ment  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(3)  The  State  has  establkled 
for  providing  a  free  appropriate  i\ 
tlon  to  all  handicapped  chlldn  n 
orltles  shall  meet  the  timetables 
to  paragraph    (2)  (B)    of  this 
with  respect  to  handicapped 
are  not  receiving  an  education 
with  respect  to  handicapped 
the  most  severe  handicaps  w 
lug  an  Inadequate  education, 
adequate  progress  in  meeting  v- 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  oi 

"(4)  Each  local  educational 
State  will  mamtaln  records  of  i 
Ized   planning  conference   for 
capped  chUd,  Including  the 
ment   developed    pursuant   to  , 
ence,  and  such  conference  shal 
least  three  times  each  year  to 
view,  and.  when  appropriate 
agreement   of    the    parents   or 
the   handicapped   child,   revise 
ment. 

"(5)  The  State  has  establlshe 
to   Insure    that    handicapped 
their  parents  or  guardians   i 
procedural  safeguards  In  declslojis 
identification,    evaluation,    and 
placement  of  handicapped  children 
lag.  but  not  Umlted  to  (A)(1) 
to  parents  or  guardian  of  the  ch 
local  or  State  educational 
to  Intlate  or  change  the 
ment  of  the  child,  (ii)  an 
the  parents  or  guardian  to  obtal  i 
tlal  due  process  hearing  (not  to 
by  an  employee  of  the  State  or 
tlonal  agency  directly  Involved 
cation  or   care   of   the   child) 
relevant  records  with  respect  to 
cation  or  educational  placement 
and  obtam  an  independent 

nation  of  the  child,  (iU)  p „„ 

tect  the  rights  of  the  child  when 
or  guardian  are  not  known, 
the  child  is  a  ward  of  the  ,^.», 
the  assignment  of  an  individual 
an  employee  of  the  State  or  local 
agency  directly  Involved  in   tlj 
or  care  of  the  chUd)   to  act  as 
for  the  parents  or  guardian 
vision  to  insure  that  the  decwi 
In   the   Impartial   due   process 
quired  by  this  paragraph  shall 
on  nil  parties  subject  only  to 
sdmlnlstratlve  or  judicial 
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cedures to  Insure  that,  to  the 
tent  appropriate,  handicapped 
eluding  children  In  public  or  prirate 
tlons  or  other  care  faculties,  ^e 
with  children  who  are  not  hai 
that  special  classes,  separate 

other  removal  of  handicapped 

the  regular  educational  envlronLent 
only  when  the  nature  or  severity  >f 
leap  is  such  that  education  in  re  [i 
with   the   use  of   supplemental^ 
services   cannot   be   achieved  i 
and  (C)   procedures  to  Insure 
and    evaluation   materials   and 
utilized  for  the  piu-poses  of 
placement  of  handicapped  children 
.selected  and  administered  so  a 
racially  or  culturaUy  dlscrimin  itoiy 
materials  or  procedures  shaU   1 « 
and  admhilstered  to  the  chUd's  pi  ima 
language  or  mode  of  commtmlcai  Ion 
single  procedure  shall  be  the  bi  le 
for  determlnhig  an  appropriate 
program  for  a  child. 

"(6)  The  State  educational  a 
responsible  for  InsurUig  that   .,^1 
ments  of  this  part  are  carried  o  it 
all   educational   programs   for   t  am 
chUdren  within  the  State,  Includ  ng 
programs  administered  by  any  ot  ler 
local  agency,  will  be  under  the   ;ei 
pervislon  of  the  persons  responsil  le 
cational  programs  for  handlcapp  id 
in  the  State  educational  agencj 
meet  education  standards  of  the 
cational  agency. 

"(7)    The  State  shall  assure  1 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
procedures  are  established  for  c, 
with   individuals  involved  in  or  «.■ 
with  the  education  of  handicappi  d 
including  handicapped  tadlvldua  s 
ents  or  guardians  of  handicappe  I 
(B)  there  are  public  hearings 
tlce  of  such  hearings,  and  an 
comment    available    to   the   b^«, 
prior  to  adoption  of  the  policies 
and   procedures   required  pu 
provisions  of  this  section  and 
this  Act.  and   (C)    there  Is  o^, 
comment  by  the  general  public 
or  regulations  proposed  for 
State  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(8)   The  State  has  establLshed 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  coi 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  at 
the  members  of  which  shall  be  m 
individuals  or  parents  or  guardian 
capped  children  and  all  of  whor  i 
quplifled  by  training  or  experlenc  s 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragi 
entity  (A)  shall  conduct  periodic  = 
In  the  State  to  order  to  determto 
the  State  educational  agency  and 
cational  agencies  within  the  State 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
insure  that  all  handicapped  chlldjfcn 
the  State  are  to  fact  receiving  i 
required  by  this  Act;  (B)  shall  be 
to  receive,  and  take  appropriate 
rinding  attempts  to  conciliate) 
to.  complaints  (Uicludlng  complalits 
child  has  been  erroneously  classifit 
ble  to  be  counted  under  section  6 
Aot)  from  Individuals  with  respect 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  t^'- 
Khali,    when   appropriate,   make 
tions.  after  providing  notice  and 
nlty  for  a  hearing,  with  respect 
leged  violations  and,  upon  a  fluu 
violation  ha.s  occurred,  notify  the 
appropriate    local    edticational    ak, 
such  finding  and  take  appropriate 
assui*   that  such  violations  are  < 
and   (D)   shall  upon  a  determinat  on 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  tUne 
Steps  have  not  been  undertaken 
such  violations,  so  mform  the  Coi. 
v.ho  shall  take  appropriate  action 
to  ?f><-tlon  616  of  this  Act. 
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"application 


"Sec.  615.  (a)  Any  state  meeting  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  set  forth  in  section  614 
and  deslrtog  to  participate  in  the  program 
under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  annual  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  contalnhig  or  ae« 
.'ompanled  by  such  Information,  as  he  deems 
necessary.  Each  such  application  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  description  of  programs 
and  procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
paid  to  the  State  agency  to  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  application  Is  made,  to  con- 
formance with  the  requirements  of  section 
614  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  part; 

"<2)  set  forth  a  description  of  programs 
and  procedures  by  which  funds  received  by 
the  State  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions 
under  Federal  programs  (tocluding,  but  not 
limited  to,  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act;  title  IU 
and  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  or  its  successor  authority: 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963) 
which  expressly  provide,  or  set  aside,  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  funds  received  by  the 
State  or  any  of  ite  political  subdivisions  un- 
Uer  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  are 
utilized  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  will  be  utUlzed  by  the  State  or  auy 
of  its  political  subdivisions  only  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
except  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  laws  governing  such  Federal  programs; 
"(3)  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  set  forth  a  description  of  programs 
and  procedures  for  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
personnel  development  which  shall  toclude 
the  Inservlce  training  of  general  and  special 
educational  instructional  and  support  per- 
sonnel, detailed  procedures  to  assure  that 
all  personnel  necessary  to  cany  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  are  appropriately  and 
adequately  prepared  and  tratoed,  and  that 
effective  procedures  for  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating to  teachers  and  administrators  of 
programs  lor  handicapped  children,  slguifi- 
caut  information  derived  from  educational 
research,  demonstration,  and  similar  proj- 
ects, and  for  adopting,  where  appropriate, 
promistog  educational  practices  and  materi- 
als developed  through  such  projects; 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  (A)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  and  location  of  handicapped 
children  to  the  State  who  are  enrolled  to 
nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provision  is  made  for  the  participation  of 
such  children  to  the  program  assisted  or 
carried  out  under  this  part  by  providtog  for 
such  children  special  education  and  related 
services,  and  (B)  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  private  schools  and  facilities  will  be 
provided  special  education  (in  conformance 
with  an  individualized  planning  conference 
as  required  by  this  Act)  and  related  services 
at  no  cost  to  their  parents,  if  such  children 
are  placed  in  or  referred  to  such  schools  or 
facilities  by  the  State  or  appropriate  local 
educational  agency  as  the  means  of  carrytog 
out  the  requhements  of  this  title  or  other 
applicable  law  requu^ng  the  provision  of 
special  edticatlon  and  related  services  to  aU 
handicapped  chUdren  within  such  State  and 
that  in  all  such  instances  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shaU  asstu«  that  such  schools 
and  faculties  meet  standards  that  apply  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
that  ChUdren  so  served  have  aU  the  rights 
they  would  have  If  served  by  such  agencies; 
"(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  (A)  that  of  the  funds  distri- 
buted under  this  part,  (l)  40  per  centum  of 
such  funds  ShaU  be  distributed  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  to  direct 


proportion  to  the  number  of  handicapped 
ChUdren  who  are  to  need  of  a  free  appro- 
priat«  public  education  within  the  area 
.served  by  each  such  local  odncatlonal 
agency,  except  that  no  funds  shaU  be  distri- 
buted under  this  clause  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  that  State  if  such  agency 
wUl  receive  less  than  $7,500  in  any  fiscal  year. 
iiUd  funds  not  distributed  as  a  result  of  this 
exception  shall  be  distributed  pursuant  to 
clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph,  and  (U) 
60  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  distri- 
buted to  a  maiiner  which  Is  consistent  with 
The  requirements  of  section  614(3).  and  (B) 
tiiat  the  State  shall  seek  -  to  recover  any 
Iimds  distributed  to  a  local  educational 
agency  for  services  to  auy  chUd  who  is  deter- 
mined by  the  entity  required  pursuant  to 
section  614(8)  to  be  ei-roneously  classified  as 
eligible  to  be  counted  under  section  612  of 
this  Act; 

"(6)  provide  satisfactory  assui-ance  that 
the  control  of  funds  provided  tinder  this 
part,  and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom. 
shaU  be  to  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  in  this  part,  and  that  a 
:)tiblic  agency  will  administer  such  ftiuds  and 
property; 

••(7)  provide  for  {A)  maktog  such  reports 
in  such  form  and  coniaimng  stich  informa- 
tion HS  the  Commissioner  may  require  to 
I'arry  out  his  functions  imder  this  part,  and 
(B)  keep  tog  such  records  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports  and  proper  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act; 

"(8)  provide  satlsfactcMy  assurance  tlutt 
Federal  funds  made  avaUable  under  this  part 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and  Increase 
the  level  of  State  and  local  funds  expended 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chUdren 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  State  and  local 
funds;  except  that,  where  the  State  provides 
clear  and  convmctog  evidence  that  aU  handi- 
capped ChUdren  have  available  to  them  a  free 
appropriate  public  education,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  in  part  the  requirement 
of  this  clau.se  if  he  concurs  with  the  evl- 
d«>nee  provided   by  the  State; 

"(9)  provide,  consistent  with  procedures 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  618  (a)(2), 
satisfactory  assurance  that  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accomiting  procedures  wUl  be 
adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for.  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  under  this  Act  to  the  State 
including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  local  educational  agencies;  and 

"(10)  provide  for  procedures  for  evalua- 
tion at  least  annually  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  to  meettog  the  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  chUdren  (including  evalua- 
tion of  IndlvlduaUzed  planning  conferences) , 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  pursuant  to 
section  619. 

"(b)  The  Conunlssioner  shaU  approve  any 
State  annual  application  and  auy  modifica« 
tion  thereof  which — 

"(1)  is  submitted  by  a  State  eligible  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  614  of  thU  Act.  and 

"(2)  meets  the  requiremente  of  subsection 
(a)  of  tills  section. 

The  Commissioner  shall  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
mente of  the  precedtog  sentence,  but  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  a  State  application 
except  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
1  unity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State. 

"wrrHHOLDiNO  and  judicial  review 
"Sec.  616.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Commls- 
.sioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  a  heartog  to  any  State  educational 
agency,  finds  that  there  has  been  a  faUure 
to  comply  substantaiy  with  any  provtoton 
of  section  614  or  616.  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  the  agency  that  payments  wUl  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or,  in  his 


discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  paymente  under  this 
part  to  specified  local  educational  agencies 
whose  actions  or  omissions  caused  or  are 
hivolved  to  such  failure)  imtU  he  is  satli^- 
fied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  faU- 
ure to  comply.  Until  be  is  so  satisfied,  no 
pajiueuts  shall  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  part,  or  payments  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  part  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  local  educational  agencies  whose  ac- 
tions did  not  catise  or  were  not  tovolved  in 
the  faUure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  Whenever  an  entity  established  pur- 
.suant  to  section  614(8)  in  any  State  finds 
that  there  has  been  substantial  faUure  to 
carry  out  the  requU-ements  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  it  shaU  notify  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  the  appropriate  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  and  the  Commissioner  who  may 
provide  notice,  conduct  a  hearing  and,  if  he 
finds  a  faUure  described  to  paragraph  (1), 
withhold  paymente  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
tlie  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  ite  application  submitted  tmder  section 
616,  such  State  may.  withto  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Conunlssioner.  The  Com- 
mlsbloner  thereupon  shaU  file  to  the  covu-t 
'he  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  hk  action,  as  provided  to  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Tlie  findtogs  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substentUl  evidence, 
.'•hall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commls.sioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modtoed  findings  of  fact  and  may  modi- 
fy his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  to  the 
cotirt  the  record  of  the  further  proceedtogs. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
llkewtee  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
.-ri  antial  evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
co\u-t  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
.ictlon  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  UiUted  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
t  ion  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

"Sec.  617.  (a)  The  Commissioner  sliall 
make  a  gTant  to  any  State  which — 

■•(1)  has  met  the  ellgibUity  requhements 
of  section  614, 

"(2)  has  an  application  approved  under 
section  616,  and 

"(3)  provides  edticational  and  related  aerv. 
ices  to  handicapped  children  aged  three  to 
five,  toclusivc,  who  are  cotmted  for  the  pur- 
noses  of  section  612(b)  (1)  (A). 
The  amount  of  the  grant  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  which  a  Stete  Is  entiUed  under  this  aec- 
tlon  shall  be  $300  for  each  such  chUd  in 
that  State. 

"(b)  Each  State  which— 

"(1)  has  met  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  section  614. 

"(8)  has  au  application  approved  under 
section  615,  and 

•'(3)  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  tlus 
section. 

t-hall  make  au  appUcatlon  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
contatoing  or  accompanied  by  such  Infor- 
mation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State  having  an  application  approved  under 
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Bubsection  (b)  <^  this  aection  the  amount  to 
which  the  State  to  entitled  under  this  eeetton. 
which  amount  ahaU  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  senrloes  specified  In  clause 
(3»  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  suras  necessary  to 
p«y  the  entitlements  under  section  612, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
gixms  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
proTlslons  of  this  section. 

"ADMUnSTXAl  iVN 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 

imder  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall 

••(A)  cooperate  with,  and  render  all  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary,  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract,  to  the  States  in  matters 
ntottiic  to  th»  educatlMi  of  handicapped 
chUdren  and  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part; 

"(B)  provide  such  short-term  trikluing  pro- 
grams and  Institutes  as  are  necessary; 

"(C)  disseminate  Information,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped ChUdren  within  the  States:  and 

"(D)  Insure  that  each  State  shall  within 
oat  year  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Educa- 
tlon  for  AU  Handicapped  ChUdren  Act  pro- 
vide certification  of  the  actual  number  of 
handicapped  chUdren  receiving  apecial  edu- 
cation and  related  services  In  such  state 
"(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Conunlssloner  shaU, 
by  reguUtlon.  prescribe  a  uniform  financial 
report  to  be  utilized  by  State  agencies  tn 
submitting  an  application  for  assistance 
tmder  this  part  in  order  to  assure  eqtutv 
among  the  States. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provislous  of  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shaU  Issue,  amend 
And  revoke  such  rxUes  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  No  other  less  formal 
method  of  Implementing  such  provisions 
Is  authorized. 

"(c)  The  Commtsslouer  sliall  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  assure  the  protection 
of  the  confidentiality  of  any  personally 
Identifiable  data.  Information,  and  records 
coUected  or  maintained  by  him  and  by  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  task 
force  compoeed  of  representatives  of  the  Of- 
fice of  BducaUon.  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  the  National  Institute 
ta  EducaUon,  the  RehabUltaUon  Services 
Administration,  the  Office  of  ChUd  Oevelop- 
ment^e  Office  for  Handicapped  Individuals, 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  and  the  Office  of  ClvU  Bights,  which 
Shall  develop  guidelines  to  assure  that  aU 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
provide  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  wUl  be  administered 
in  ft  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  such  guidelines  and  for  assuring 
maximum  cooperation  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  guidelines  by  the  agencies 
referred  to  herein. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  Included 
for  each  fiscal  year  tn  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
welfare  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  punuant  to  section  613  or 
$1,000,000.  whichever  is  greater,  as  are 
necessary  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

"XVALUAIION 

"Sic.  619.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
measure  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the 
program  authorized  under  this  part  and  the 
effectivenaaa  of  State  efforts  to  assure  the 
free  appropriate  pubUc  education  of  all 
handicapped  chUdren. 

"(b)  In  oarrylng  out  his  responsibiUties 
under  tbU  put.  the  Commissioner  shaU 
conduct,  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract. 
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such    studies.    Investigations, 
tlons   as  are  necessary   to   e 
Implementation  of  this  part 
provide  for  the  collection 
porting  of  programmatic 
cerning  programs  and  projec  s 
with  financial  assistance  undei 
other  Federal  programs  suppc 
cation  of  handicapped  chUd. 
Information   from   State   and 
tional     agencies     and     other 
sources   necessary   for   the 
of  this  part,  including  such 
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participating  in  programs   , 
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the  numbers  of  children  witt 
caps   participating   in   such 
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Ices,  (D)  the  amount  of 

local  expenditures  specifically 
vide  such  special  education  j^ 
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and     (C)      conducting     actua 
stuides  designed  to  test  the 
activities  supported  by  financial 
under  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)   Not  Inter  than  one 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  ei.^ 
the  Commissioner  shall  subm|t 

proprlate  committees  of „. 

complete  report  on  the  activUlls 
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this  section  and  to  carry  out  his 
section  618(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  without 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  C 
Code,  relating  to  appointments 
petitive  service  and  without  r 
ter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of 
such  title  relating  to  classificatilu 
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than   twenty  such  personnel  sljall 
ployed  at  any  time. 

•'(e)  There  are  authorized 
priated  for  carrying  out  the 
of  this  section  $2,500,000  for  1- 
$3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
fiscal  J  ear  1978,  and  $7,500.00o' 
1979. 
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FAYMENTS 

"Sec.    620.    (a)    The   Commi; 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  se.,„ 
latlng  to  eligibility,  pay  to  eac] 
amount  which  that  State  is 
celve  under  this  part. 

"(b)(1)   The  Commissioner  Is 
to  pay  to  each  State  amounts 
amounts  expended  for  admin. 
planning  under  this  part  wblch  ^. 
regional,  interstate  and  Intrastal  b 
assistance,  and  dissemination 
materials. 

"(2)  The  total  of  such  ^ 
flscfll  year  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)    5  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  of  the  grants  paid  und^r 

for  that  year  to  the  State  edu 

or  $200,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(B)  in  the  cases  of  Ouain, 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  6  per 
the  total  of  the  amounts  of  the 
under  this  Act  for  that  year  In 
dictions,  or  $60,000,  whichever  is 
"(3)  There  are  authorized  to 
priated  for  each  fiscal  year  stic 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
of  this  subsection. 

"(c)    Payments   under   this 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  i 
and  in  such  Installments  as   ™ 
sioner  may  determine  necessary." 

Sec.  6.  Part  A  of  the  Edu 
Handicapped    Act    Is    further 
Inserting  after  section  606  thereof 
lowing  new  sections: 

"employment  of  hanoicappeo 
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"Sec    606.   As   a   condition   of 
financial  assistance  under  this 
retary  shall  Insure  that  each 
such  assistance  shall  take 

to  employ  and  advance  tn , 

fied  handicapped  Individuals 
and  on  the  same  terms  and 
set  forth  In,  the  appUcable  provisions 
Rehabilitation  Act  of   1973    (87 
as    amended,    relating    to    emp._ 
handicapped  Individuals  by  8tat4 
tatlon  agencies  and  rehabUltattoi 
and  under  Federal  contracts 
tracts. 

"^;R.^NTS  rop  the  removai,  of  ARr^rrFciTiRM 

BARRIEBS 

"Sec.  C07.    (a)    Upon   appUcatlc 
State  or  local  educational  agency 
missioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
pay  part  or  aU  of  the  cost  of  alteriijg 
buildings  and  equipment  in  the 
ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
by  an  Act  approved  August  12, 
lie  Law  90-480),  relating  to 
barriers. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrybJg 
provisions   of   this   section,   thert 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  such 
may  be  necessary.". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  bftr  sections 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  take  effe  !t  on  and 
after  October  1,  1976,  except  that  ( I)  cUuses 
(A),  (C).  (D).  and  (E)  of  paragri  »h  (2)  of 
.section   614  of  the  Education  of   the  Han- 
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dlcapped  Act,  as  azuended  by  this  Act,  lOu^l 
take  effect  on  and  after  August  21,  1975,  (2) 
subsection  (a)(1)(D)  and  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  618  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  and  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (c) 
(2)  of  section  619  of  tlie  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  (3)  the  Commissioner  may 
prior  to  such  date,  but  not  later  than  July  1, 
1976,  Issue  such  regulations  and  make  such 
determinations  to  carry  out  the  amendment:; 
made  by  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  mcv.^ 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  biU  to  insure  the  right  to  an  education 
for  all  handicapped  children  and  to  provide 
financial  asslstxnce  t<j  the  States  for  m.ioh 
purposes. 

DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
166,  which  the  cleiii  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for  a 
seat  ia  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

AMEKDMCIvT    NO.    593 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  amendment  No.  595,  with  the 
vote  thereon  or  the  motion  to  table  to 
occur  after  IV^  hours  of  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  The  Seii- 
ate  wiD  please  come  to  order.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  will  suspend. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  my  substitute  by 
putting  it  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
resei-vlng  the  right  to  object,  I  may  not 
object  later  today,  but  at  this  time  I  must 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alabama  that  I  do 
Object. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFKTER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  a&.  President,  reservhig 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  exprtss  the 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
Allen  tunendment  without  further 
amendment  at  the  appointed  time  of 
2:30.  The  expectation  yesterday  was  that 
that  would  be  the  case. 

There  are  some  rumors  floating  su-ound 
tliat  an  amendment,  which  is  not  Just  a 
minor  amendment,  might  suddenly  be 
thrust  upon  us — thftt  some  "around-thc- 
end"  kind  of  tactics  mlgbt  be  CBmloyed 
to  cut  off  further  amendments  to  the 
resolution. 

X  hope  that  is  not  the  ea«w  becaiKe  if 


such  tactics  aie  u&ed,  it  might  be  rather 
ditucult  to  get  any  further  time  agree- 
ments around  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
as  my  good  friend  from  Mlchigaa  taoows, 
it  is  within  the.  right  of  every  Senator 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  Uxe  Allen 
amendment  when  tlie  time  expires.  No 
Senator  can  be  shut  out  cf  exercising  his 
risht  along  Uiat  line. 

Mr.  GiUPFIN.  Well,  we  vjiil  jast  see 
vvliat  happens.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  anticipating  something  that  is  not 
necessary  to  anticipate.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  comments 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  iiis  reservation  of  his  light 
to  object. 

Mr.  Piesident,  1  yield  luysclf  15 
nilnutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  that  he  had 
au  oirder  for  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mi".  President,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  ask  for 
a  live  quorum,  but  I  believe  we  have  a 
sufScient  number  and  I  do  not  plan  to 
do  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  if  that 
were  wliat  the  Chair  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  vitiated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  state  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mich^pui.  I 
believe  we  will  get  a  vote  first  on  the  pro- 
visions in  the  present  amendment,  which 
might  come  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  Rules  Couunittee  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  vote  is  going  to  be  on  the 
substance  of  this  amendment,  I  will  state 
to  the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  obsei-vation? 

Mr.  ATJiKN.  I  am  delighted  to  yieJd  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  Is  and  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  everyone  aroimd  here,  I 
think,  on  yesterday  that  after  we  voted 
on  the  Allen  amendment,  up  or  down,  of 
course  if  it  were  adopted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  resolution  then  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it,  but  that  if  it  were  not  adopted, 
then  the  resolution  would  continue  to 
be  before  us  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment, and  there  are  other  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  the  kader- 
slilp  on  this  side  was  a  little  bit  too  trust- 
ing and  naive  because  we  thought  that 
was  what  was  going  to  happen. 

We  should  have  probably  said  in 
agreeing  to  the  unanimous  consent  that 
we  would  vote  on  the  AUen  amendoient 
without  any  further  amendment,  because 
otherwise  we  have  no  other  idea  what 
further  amendments  might  be  offered 
without  any  debate  before  2:30. 

Now,  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  changing  the  date  in  the 
Allen  amendment,  that  would  be  under- 
standable, everybody  would  understand 
that,  but  there  was  some  talk  we  may  get 
a  different  kind  of  amendment  which 
would  prechide  any  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  state  to  tbe  dlstln- 
goisfaed  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
.^Jtm©  sttuatfon  obtahied  on  jresterday 


with  respect  to  the  Welcker  amendment. 
This  same  substitute  the  Senator  speak.s 
of  possibly  being  offered  by  someone  as  a 
substitute  to  the  substitute  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  that  could  have  been 
offered  on  yestei-day  to  the  substitute  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Weickex). 

So  nothing  has  changed,  actually,  from 
the  situation  as  obtained  on  yesterday. 

The  same  situation  is  not  novel  and,  of 
course,  we  mast  recognize  the  right  of 
amendments  to  come  in.  That  is  certainly 
understandable.  But  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  plan  to  offer  a  perfecting 
amoidmcnt  to  the  Rules  Committee  res- 
olution which  he  feels  would  be  voted  on 
first,  even  though  another  substitute  is 
offered  by  someone  to  the  substitute  now 
before  the  Senate. 

We  will  get  a  vote,  I  believe,  on  the 
substance  of  my  amendment  as  the  first 
vote. 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Then  would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  withdraw  his  pending 
substitute  if  he  offers  it  as  a  perfecting 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  somg  to  make 
that  request. 

Mr.  H.\TFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation.  Yesterday  we  had  a. 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  point  a.s 
to  the  Senate  getting  about  ttie  busi- 
ness of  resolving  some  of  the  conflicts 
that  wei'e  presented  in  this  resolution; 
namely,  the  28  ballot  ties  and  the  8  sub- 
stantive issue  ties.  I  would  only  hope  we 
would  not  get  embroiled  here  today  in  a 
pai'liamentaiy  procedure  which  prohibits 
the  Senate  from  addressing  itself  to 
these  issues  one  by  one  rather  than  find- 
ing ourselves  locked  into  paiiiamentarj' 
discussions,  debates,  and  procedures, 
whicli  end  up  having  an  indir^t  reac- 
tion on  thi3  whole  question,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  parts  of  the  question.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  intezKt- 
ing  that  that  be  the  situation  or  residt 
in  the  situation.  I  only  want  to  make 
this  observation :  again  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  minority  whip's  comment,  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  less  than  good  faith 
if  we  found  ourselves  wrangling  here 
today  in  not  being  able  to  vote  vp  or 
down  on  the  basic  substantive  issues  bitt, 
rather,  cii-cumventing  that  and  Indi- 
rectly attacking  the  questioD  thnrngh 
parliamentary  embroilment  and  parUa- 
mentary  confusion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  disting-uialied  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  not 
going  to  knock  the  right  of  partiamen- 
tary  proceduie  and  nuneuwr.  He  feels 
that  that  is  a  pei-f  ectly  proper  proeedure. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wouM  like  to  say  two 
things  and  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  will  vote  on  tbe  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  am  giving  it  a  kkt  of  thonghtr 

When  I  left  here  last  night  Z  vas  un- 
der the  distinct  impressioo  that  his 
amendment  would  be  voted  on  at  2:30 
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today.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  seriously  consid- 
ered whether  he  should  not  have  offered 
liLs  amendment  to  my  motion.  I  thank 
hira  for  allowing  mine  to  go  through 
•clean."  I  would  hope  the  same  thing 
would  happen  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  some  reservations.  But  as 
to  the  fairness  and  equity  of  tlie  situa- 
tion, I  believe  he  expected  the  vote  to 
tHke  place  at  2:30  today  and  so  did  I.  as 
did  everyone  In  the  Chamber. 

If  I  may  direct  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  there 
may  be  a  lot  of  speculation  but  why  not 
go  right  to  the  horse's  mouth  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  dlstinguLshed  Senator 
from  Nevada,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Rul6s  Committee,  can  possibly  shed  some 
additional  light  on  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen here.  Maybe  we  can  .save  ourselves  a 
lot  of  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Prei-ident.  I  have 
about  1  hour  and  15  minutes  of  time 
that  I  expect  to  use.  At  that  time  I  wUl 
certainly  state  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Senator  what  I  tatend  to  do.  It  seems 
to  me  that  someone  here  is  protesting  a 
little  too  much. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  I  inn  .=iimply 
asking. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  want  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator's presentation.  I  certainly  am  not 
gokig  to  try  to  foreclose  or  agree  that  I 
will  not  try  to  foreclose  the  rights  of  any 
Senators  in  connection  with  this  matter 

Mr.  WEICKER.  1  am  not  going  to 
tjei-sist,  I  thought  we  might  save  a  lot 
of  time  and  a  lot  of  suspicions  if  we 
found  out  what  it  is  that  is  going  to  take 
place.  ApparenUy  some  of  these  rumors 
have  some  basis  in  fact. 

Mr.  AliEN.  I  might  say  that  I  believe 
this  whole  quesUon  is  a  moot  question 
because  even  if.  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  thtaks  might  occur,  a  substi- 

l®*.f  offered  that  is  adopted  to  my 
substitute,  thereby  supplanting  my  sub- 
stitute as  the  pending  business,  that 
^!^i"**i  prevent  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments from  being  offered  later,  I  wlU 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  These  amendments  could  be 
^^fr**;,^  "**  °P^*>»  °'  the  Senator 
S^^t.  rS*?l?\*'  peifecting  amend- 
S11*f •  ^^  "^*  'fouJd  be  before  the 
2f^^J?®?t,''°"^**  ^  *  pending  substl- 
Sf^  l^.,w"'.l  committees  resolution. 
^i*^^^V^  amendable,  in  the  opUi- 

S^rfSlf?*'  *'°**°'  '">"»  Alabama,  on  a 
perfecting  amendment  basis.  So  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend- 
'"tJt*  and  they  will  be  debaUble 

ti^^i^^'^P  ^^^^  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 
I  would  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  yield  1  minute  to  me 
yiew"!"  '''^^^-  ^  "»  delight^  to 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesi- 
h 'i-ll!!'*  Is  not  a  question  of  fairness 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  not  aUeged  any  unfairness 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  ttie 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  not.  There 
Is  no  question  of  fairness.  Any  Senator 
ran  come  In  with  an  amendment  after 
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all  time  has  expired,  an 
the  pending  substitute, 
the  rights  of  any  Senator 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senato  ■ 
bama  Is  not  making  a  poln 
Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD 
addressing  myself  to  the 
addressing  myself  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  anc 

giiished  Senator  from 

is  no  question  of  fairness 

When  the  time  runs  out, 
had  been  a  provision  in  tlie 
consent     order     yesterday 
amendments,  any  Senator 
offer  an  amendment  to  the 
stltut*.  As  the  Senator  _ 
has  correctly  stated,  he  can, . 
he  will  if  he  does  not  get  cor»i 
draw  his  substitute,  offer 
amendment  to  Senate 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  has  that. 
already   prepared. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that  on  at  the  end  and  get  a 
same   substance    that    he 
substitute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  con 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
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I  hope  Senators  will  disabuse 
of  the  idea  that  for  any  _ ._ 
come  in  with  an  amendment 
stitute  would  be  an  a(;t  of 
would  not  be  in  accordance 

the  rules  or  equity  or 

nection  with  the  legislative 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator 
bama  makes  no  charges  or  . 
sharp  practice.  He  certainly 
the  right  to  offer  any 
sub.stitul«  offered  by  the 
AlHbama.  That  would  wipe 
stitute  of  the  Senator  from 
it  would  still  be  something 
yet  been  adopted.  It  would 
ing  and  the  perfecting 
any  number  could  be  offer4d 
a  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WiU  the 
tome? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  we 
cleared  up.  First,  the  ^.. 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  a 
the  resolution.  Senate     _ 
I  would  like  to  direct  a 
inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I 

Senator  yield  for  that  purpos(  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
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Mr.   GRIFFIN.  If  an  . 
the  Allen  substitute  were 
amendment  which  took  the 
Resolution  166,  itself— rather 
out  of  the  ordinary  kind  of 
would  the  substitute  as  .... 
after  be  subject  to  further 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  substitute 
be  open  for  amendment  but 
resolution  would  be. 

The     PRESmiNO 
Chair  is  advised  that  if  that 

were  added  to  the  Allen 

language  Itself  could  not  be 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Could  not 
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amended.  That  Is  my  und(  rstanding. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  ban  able  to 
anticipate  such  a  maneuver,  >ut  I  must 
confess  we  did  not  when  we  ag  eed  to  the 
time  limitation  on  yesterday.  \  re  thought 
we  were  agreeing  to  a  time  lin  litation  on 
the  Allen  substitute. 

If  good  faith  and  fairness  a  re  not  ap- 
propriate words  to  use,  let  us  use  other 
words,  but  appeal  to  the  majo  lity  not  to 
take  that  route,  which  would  operate  as 
a  parliamentary  trick  of  sorts  to  cut  off 
further  amendments.  Tliere  a  re  further 
amendments,  amendments  of  substance, 
which  Senators  wish  to  offer  ind  which 
deserve  to  be  debated.  Of  coun  b,  the  ma- 
jority has  the  votes  and  the  time  limit 
has  been  locked  in.  But  I  will  si  ,y  that  for 
such  a  procedure  to  be  emplo  k^ed  would 
create  a  bad  atmosphere  in  te  'ms  of  fu- 
ture debate  on  this  resolutin.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  very  hard  bhereafter 
to  obtain  further  time  agreem  (nts  witli- 
out  checking  the  line  turing  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIcfeR  (Mr. 
Hasxellk  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Even  though  t  le  substi- 
tute for  the  Allen  substitute  i  i  adopted 
and.  therefore,  is  no  longer  a  tiendable, 
is  it  not  correct  that  the  Ri  les  Com- 
mittee resolution  would  be  a  naendable 
after  the  vote  at  2:30  in  any  i  umber  of 
amendments,  and  without  limitation  of 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIctR.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Sen  itor  from 
Alabama  is  correct. 

The  Chair  is  further  advisee  that  the 
question  as  stated  by  the  Seni  itor  from 


Alabama  was  not  the  hypothet 


tion    stated    by    the    Senatfcr    from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  that.  Tli ;  Senator 
from  Alabama  made  a  parhamt  ntai-y  in 
quiry  of  his  own.  I  thank  the  [Jhair. 

In  other  words,  even  though  the  Allen 
substitute  is  wiped  out  by  the  i  ubstitute 


on  at  or 
ime  the 
:ould   be 


The 


The 


offered  on  the  floor  and  voted 
near  2:30,  at  a  subsequent 
Rules   Committee   resolution 
amended  from  the  floor? 

The     PRESmiNQ     OPFICiR. 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  What  was  th4  ChaU's 
response? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  ClJair 

Mr.   HUGH   SCOTT.   Mr.   I  resident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  t  me  con- 
siuned  on  parliamentary  inquir  ss  not  be 
charged  against  the  small  arioimt  of 
thne  allotted  to  the  Senator 
Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presidenll  we  are 
to  vote  at  a  fixed  time.  I  would^    " 
to  have  half  the  time  charged 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  flxed  time 
away  with,  I  believe,  and  an 
a  half  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  now  occur  at  2:35  p.m. 
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«  happy 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  take  it  there  were  5 
minutes  used  up  in  parliamentai-y  in- 
quiries, then. 

Mr.  ALL£N.  No,  we  v/ere  5  minutes  late 
getting  started. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  see.  I  am  willing  to 
bhare  the  time  with  the  Senator,  tlien, 
whatever  the  time  situation  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  fur- 
ther clarify  the  matter,  in  response  to 
the  paiiiamentary  inquiiy,  the  time  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
parties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  observe  that  if 
we  are  getting  into  questions  of  time  lim- 
itations hereafter,  it  may  be  desirable 
for  some  protection  to  be  afforded  to 
both  sides,  so  that  they  might  exclude 
amendments  to  amendments,  or  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and 
motions  to  table.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  get  time  limitation  agree- 
ments unless  we  get  them,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  says,  on  a  very  fine- 
tuned  basis,  because  certainly  we  are  not 
planning  any  smprlses  over  here,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  be  caught  by  surprises. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, which  we  are  listening  to  and  mak- 
ing up  our  minds  on,  and  we  would  like 
to  vote  on  that  issue.  If  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  it  in  this  way,  we  will  get  It  in 
another  way,  as  tlie  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  brouglit  out,  and  we  will  keep 
on  getting  it  in  various  forms.  But  each 
time  this  is  tried  in  the  future,  I  think 
the  Senate  may  be  assured  that  we  will 
be  vei-y  much  more  careful  about  enter- 
ing Into  time  limitation  agreements,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  essential  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  parties. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time 
a£  chairman? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
"the  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth." 

Has  an  amendment  to  the  Senator's 
substitute  been  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  such 
amendment  has  been  offered,  and  It 
would  not  be  in  order  until  the  time  on 
this  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thought  not. 
It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  why  we  have  sud- 
denly become  concerned  lest  an  amend- 
ment be  offered  when  all  time  has 
expired. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  time  limitation 
agreement  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  an  time  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  166)  be  limited  to  30  hours, 
to  begin  running  tomoiTow  at  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.,  that  the  time  be  equ^ly  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cannok,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  CMr.  HATnEtD) ; 
and  that  a  vote  on  the  pending  resolution 
occur  at  the  expiration  of  that  30  hom-s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticm? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President^  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  (o  objeet,  m  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  noted,  "the  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth,"  and  I  would  add,  to  com- 
plete the  quotation,  "but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  Uon." 

I  would  say  that  our  trepidation  is 
in  the  subjunctive.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
hit  in  the  face  with  a  move  if  we  can  feel 
a  nudge  from  a  2-by-4  in  the  rear.  Either 
way  theie  is  impetus,  and  eitiier  way 
there  is  concern. 

I  think  we  ought  to  defer  this  business 
of  a  time  limitation  agreement  until 
we  see  how  these  amendments  come  out. 
I  would  liope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  press  his  request  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  itself  is  hi  the  nature 
of  a  time  limitation  agreement,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  try  to  frustrate 
this  particular  search  for  a  time  limita- 
tion agreement  by  an  arbitrary  agree- 
ment on  top  of  an  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
proposing  30  houi-s.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  proposing  a  matter  of  days. 
Therefore,  we  are  forced  to  contemplate 
the  difference  between  the  clock  and  the 
calendar,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  are 
ready  to  make  that  decision.  So  I  would 
have  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  realize  that  tlie  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tor's substitute  is  to  expedite  action  on 
this  whole  matter,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  woidd  be 
counterproductive.  I  am  afraid  that  it 
would,  indeed,  encourage  a  flllbaster. 

What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is 
move  this  matter  along,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  do.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  move  it  along  faster  than  the  date 
which  is  in  the  substitute  would  provide 
for.  So.  rather  than  August  1,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  an  this  resolution  as  follows: 

That  there  be  a  time  for  further  de- 
bate limited  to  10  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr. 
Hattielo;  that  there  be  a  time  Umltation 
on  each  of  the  35  issues  of  30  mimites,  to 
be  equally  divided  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  form:  that  a  vote  occur  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  no  later  than 
6  pjn.  next  Thursday  week;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  dfctinguiEhcd 
minority  leader  has  made  the  paint  very 
well  and  very  eloquently.  I  Just  say  H 
in  a  different  way.  We  are  going  to  vote 
at  2:30  on  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  is  proceeding 
on  an  asstnuption  that  his  substitute  will 
be  rejected.  It  may  not  be  rejected  r  it  may 
be  adopted.  If  It  is  adopted  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  resolution,  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  at  least  wait  until  that  vote  is 
over  before  we  proceed  to  try  to  decide 
wfaei-e  to  go  from  there. 

Bflr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  niv  friend 
yieU  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GRmPXN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RC»BRT  C.  BYRD.  He  says  I  am 
proceeding  aa  an  asstiraption  that  the 
substitnte  will  be  adtmted. 

Mr.  caUFFIN.  Rejected,  I  ttiiol:. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKX  WBl  he  ie> 
Jected.  The  Senator  from  MicUcm 


seems  to  be  prooeeding  on  the  assun^i- 
tion  that  no  amendment  would  be  offered 
to  that  substitute  which  would  improve 
it  and  possibly  gain  votes  tos  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  say  to  the  4isthi- 
guished  majority  whip  it  may  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  whetht^r  amend- 
ments are  offered  and  what  kind  of 
amendments  are  offered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  say  that  in  terms  of 
getting  the  sort  of  time  agreement  that 
the  majority  whip  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  think 
that  if  we  hear  the  debate  on  the  substi- 
tute and  we  are  edified  as  to  what  the 
substitute  would  do  and  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages and  disad\'antages  of  enact- 
ment of  the  substitute,  amendmfmts  to 
tliat  substitute  might  occur  to  some  of 
tiiose  of  us  listening. 

Mr.  AUJ£N.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  CouW  first  I 
get  approval  of  my  consent  request? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  For  the  time  being,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObjectJcn 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mi'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  made  a  re- 
quest for  a  time  limit  on  the  resolution, 
and  the  point  was  made  that  had  to  as- 
sums  that  the  substitute  introduced  by 
the  Senator  frcm  Alabama  would  not 
cany.  I  disagree. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  that 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  disagree  with  that  assumption,  because 
tliat  request  for  a  time  limit  would  be 
very  much  in  order  and  even  more  iu 
order  if  this  resolution  should  pass. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  It  would 
be,  and  the  leadership  is  Indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  effort  hei-e 
to  move  tills  matter  along. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Possibly  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
ship wants  to  move  it  along  even  faster. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  then 
will  support  the  substitute  if  he  feels  un- 
der a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  tlie 
Senator  help  me  and  Mr.  MAirspiEtD  to 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
we  would  vote  on  the  resolution  no  later 
than,  let  us  say.  Jul?  15. 

Mr.  ATJ.FN.  I  would  help  to  this  ex- 
tent: I  would  not  interpose  an  objection 
to  the  Senator's  request 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mi*.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Blr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  but  soneiriiere  along 
the  line  the  Senator  would  like  to  make 
a  f ev  remaiiu  on  ttie  substttetei 

Tbe  FRESaDQIO  OFFECBB.  The  Bon- 
»teT  from  West  Vb-giida  has  the  ttee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P|«t- 

dent,  mj  two  requests  have  liem  oftjoted 
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I  would  make  one  Oxal  effort  toward 
getting  a  consent  agreement,  and  I  do 
this  in  good  faith,  to  use  a  term  that  Is 
rather  prevalent  around  here  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bates on  the  pending  resolution  be  limit- 
ed to  10  hours  and  that  that  control  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Hatfielo 
and  that  they  may  be  authorized  to  yield 
time  therefrom  on  any  amendment,  de- 
battable,  motion  or  appeal,  that  time  on 
any  one  of  the  issues  Involved  In  the  res- 
olution be  limited  to  not  exceed  1  hour 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  form  and 
that  a  final  vote  occur  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  on  no  later  than  6  o'clock 
on  Tuesday.  July  8  and  that  the  agree- 
ment belnthe  usual  form. 

Mr.  CDRTT8.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  here 
most  of  the  time  while  this  matter  has 
been  under  discussion.  Lo(dclng  at  vacant 
seats  does  not  bother  me  but  I 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  made  my  request. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Time  has 
to  be  yielded.  We  are  under  a  time  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  first  Issue 
found  on  line  7.  page  1.  running  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  I  think  it  would  take 
more  than  an  hour  to  explain  the  issue 
involved  there  to  those  of  us  who  heard 
most  of  this  debate. 

This  Is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  not 
New  Hampshire  that  is  involved.  It  is 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  this  body 
by  two  Senators. 

I  shall  object  to  any  unanimous-con- 
sent request  at  this  time  until  we  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  some  of  these  in  good 
faith  and  have  them  fully  explained,  and 
I  object. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  nIll  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  iinder  the  agreement  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  and 
equally  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  have  time  from  which  they 
could  allot  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment if  more  than  1  hour  were  needed. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
a«k  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
what  time  he  Intends  to  come  in  tomor- 
row. I  understand  he  has  made  a  request 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  10  o'clock  In 
the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIEZJ).  Hie  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  also  filed 
a  request  that  the  Senate  meet  this 
Saturday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  Information 


e, 

ha  vci 
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of  the  Senate,  I  think  it  Is 
got  away  from  the  1  o'cloci 
begin  discussions  on  the 
ness.  I  think  that  from  now 
to  come  in  early,  stay  la 
Saturdays,  if  need  be,  not  _ 
mlttee  meetings,  and  apply 
clusively  to  the  business  at 
hope  that  the  Senate  as  a 
take  that  to  heart  and  be 
accordingly,  because  it  is 
delay,  not  to  postpone,  not 
but  to  reach  a  decision  or 
and  to  reach  a  final  vote  or 
tion.  That  is  our 
cannot  avoid  it.  Whether  W( 
next  week,  or  next  month, 
from  now,  you  have  to  face  - 
time,  you  have  to  cast  your  , 
resolution.  You  have  to  mak 

Mr.  WEICICER.  Mr.  ] 
distinguished  majority  leader 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  2  .... 
distinguished  Senator  from 
2  mUiutes  to  the  distinguis 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  _ 

a  parliamentary  inquiry, 

tingulshed   majority   leader 
mented  about  the  issue  as 
from  Nebraska  just 
cally  about  issue  1  in  the 
lution.  My  Inquiry  is  this. 
amendment  as  now  worded 
had  a  time  agreement, 
amendment  provide  for  th< 
consider  at  this  time  the 

8  of  the  committee  res 

ballots  numbered  1  through 

rate  issues,  or  does  it,  in 

result  of  sending  the  matter 
committee,  because  it    ._ 
sues,  tf  adopted  under  its 
Ing,  even  with  a  time 
quested  by  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCEI 

Is  advised  that  the  Allen 
pending  Is  in  the  nature  of 
and  deletes  all  committee 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  that  it , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I 
states  that  unless  the  matte 
by  August  1  the  seat  is  vacant 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would 
serve  that  it  would  be  very 
me  to  agree  to  a  time  on 
that  has  the  effect  of 
Senate's    consideration,    if 
amendment  were  adopted  as 
the  several  issues  with  which 
mlttee  has  wrestled  with 
and  brought  to  the  Senate  f  oi 
tlon.  because  of  tie  votes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presideijt 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  state 
to  this  inquu-y,  that  prior 
on  the  Allen  amendment,  it 
pose  to  offer  a  perfecting  _  __ 
the  resolution  putting  In  Uie 
words  here  as  an  amendment 
tion  to  the  committee 
would  then  leave  this 
before  the  Senate,  with  an 
line,  so  it  would  not  go 
committee. 
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Mr.   HATFIELD.  If  the 
yield,  were  the  Senate  in  a 
adopting  a  resolution  as  now 

rejecting  the  perfecting 

fered  by  the  Senator  from  . 
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would  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  before 
stated  earlier.  I  am  going  to  . 
fecting  amendment  with  the 
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before  the  Senate. 
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grind  out,  to  keep  up  with  tlie  extraor- 
dinary expedition  being  demonstrated 
by  the  other  body. 

I  am  sure  that  we  want  to  do  those 
duties.  That  is  why  we  have  gone  on 
vhat  amounts  to  a  two-ti"ack  system. 

We  can  hear  pleas  all  we  want  for 
time  limits  and  for  expedition.  I  agree. 
Let  us  have  a  time  limitation;  and  on 
the  15th  of  July  either  we  will  have 
agi'eed  on  something  or  the  seat  wUl  be 
vacant,  and  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  havo  been  clamoring  for  this 
oppoitunlty.  in  both  political  parties, 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  own  judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader,  that  we  should 
keep  oiu-  attention  to  this  matter  and 
resolve  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Along  that  line,  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  agree  tliat  the  4th  of  July 
recess  can  be  abandoned  until  this  mat- 
ter is  resolved.  If  that  Is  what  Is  neces- 
sary, then  the  Senate  should  not  go  out 
on  the  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  that  matter  consideration. 

Ml'.  WEICKER.  I  hope  we  will  do 
that;  because  it  is  my  intention,  if  we 
start  these  sessions  in  the  morning,  to 
object  to  any  committees  meeting.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  it  is  the  business  before 
the  Senate.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  it  should  be  at- 
tended to.  If  that  means  the  recess  goes, 
the  recess  goes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  that  be  the 
wish  of  the  Republicans? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  hope  so.  I 
hope  there  will  be  discussion  along  this 
line,  so  that  there  is  no  accusation  of 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  In  resolv- 
ing this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  wUl  give  it  con- 
slderation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  make  no  commit- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Republicans  or  the 
Democrats.  At  the  proper  time,  I  will 
make  a  commitment  on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Senator  Allen  has  the 
floor.  If  he  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pjesident,  this 
debate  and  these  colloquies  have  been 
most  interesting  and  most  revealing.  We 
have  said  a  lot,  done  nothing,  and  indi- 
cated that  we  are  not  concerned  about 
bringing  this  most  important  matter  to 
a  head  at  the  earliest  reasonable  time 
possible. 

The  amendment  by  tiie  dii>tiiiguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen),  at 
first  blush,  has  a  most  conipelJing  appeal. 


In  it  lies  a  ready  answer — an  easy  way 
out — a  method  by  which  we  ml^t  avoid 
our  constitutional  responsibilll^.  lliat  it 
would  also  Invite  dilatory  tactics,  fili- 
busters and  what-not  is  also  quite  evi- 
dent. So  easy  would  it  be  to  prevent  final 
disposition  of  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion dispute  prior  to  August  1.  Set  a 
deadlhie.  Fail  to  make  that  deadline. 
Avoid  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Allen 
amendment.  It  coincides  with  the  wish 
of  those  who  contend  the  Senate  should 
not  make  a  judgment,  should  not  deter- 
mine the  will  of  the  electorate  in  New 
Hampshire  last  November  5.  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  every  Member  to  avoid  such 
a  decision!  Discard,  they  say,  the  thor- 
ough scrutiny  undertaken  so  assiduously 
these  past  5  months.  Throw  out  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration which  was  solemnly  delegated 
to  them  by  us  last  January.  Frankly,  I 
would  doubt  that  any  Member  of  Uie  UJS. 
Senate  relishes  exercising  this  responsi- 
bility. Who  T7ould  not  prefer  to  avoid 
confronting  the  dlfiBcult  and  tedious 
tasks,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  dis- 
cerning the  validity  of  ballots  and  the 
will  of  the  voter?  It  would  Indeed  be  easy 
for  us  all  to  send  this  back  to  New 
Hampshire;  and  perhaps  I  would  join 
the  effort  were  it  not  for  one  techni- 
cality— a  technicality  which  in  my  judg- 
ment absolutely  bars  the  Senate  from 
taking  that  action.  It  is  the  solemn  words 
of  Jefferson  and  others  who  have  bur- 
dened us  with  an  explicit  responsibility 
that  simply  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
responsibility  that  must  be  assumed  and 
dischai-ged.  To  endorse  the  Allen  amend- 
ment is  to  guarantee  the  waste  of  6 
weeks  of  the  Senate's  time  with  dilatoi-y 
tactics.  To  endorse  the  Allen  amendment 
is  to  prevent  the  resolution  of  this  issue 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. To  approve  the  Allen  amendment 
Is  to  obtain  by  indirection  the  results 
that  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  refused 
yesterday  to  endorse  directly.  It  Is  time, 
I  think,  after  such  an  expression  of  will 
on  yesterday,  that  the  Senate  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities,  however  diflOcult 
they  may  be,  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  determining  this  contest,  and  on. 
too,  with  the  remaining  public  business 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  agenda 
for  this  Nation. 

Yesterday's  vote  signalled  an  approval 
of  the  constitutional  process.  It  demon- 
strated that  a  substantial  majority 
heeded  the  words  expressed  so  clearly  in 
article  I,  section  V: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  anrt  qualiflcatlons  of  its  own 
Members. 

The  language  is  mandatory.  I  m-ge  the 
Senate  not  to  now  reject  tlie  Constitu- 
tion. The  process  is  well  underway.  Be- 
fore us  is  the  Rules  Committee  recom- 
mendation and  the  matters  on  which  the 
Committee  could  not  reach  agi-eement. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  make  those  decisions.  The  issue 
before  us  is  not  how  Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr. 
Durkin  is  to  be  judged.  It  is  not  how  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat  should  be 
weighed  and  measm'ed.  The  issue  lies  m 
the  will  of  the  New  Hampshire  electorate 
as  it  was  expres.'sed  in  the  election  lost 


Novauber.  It  is  up  to  us  to  discern  that 
will  and  to  do  so  fairly,  impartially,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Only  in  thai 
way  can  we  truly  "be  the  judge  of  Uie 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications"  of 
oiu'  Membei".s. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  over  and 
over  again  that  the  issue  here  is  one  of 
adherence  to  the  Constitution.  That  is 
not  coiTectly  stated.  If  the  Senate  should 
come  to  the  decision  that  the  returns  as 
certified  to  the  Senate  aie  Inconclusive 
to  determine  who  is  the  winner,  the  ar- 
rival at  that  decision  is  meeting  our  re- 
.sponsibillties  under  the  Constitution.  If 
we  face  this  issue,  come  to  a  decision,  and 
that  decision  happens  to  be  one  in  which 
we  say  that  it  is  inconclusive  who  won. 
we  are  exerci-sing  our  responsibiUty  hv 
sending  it  back  to  New  Hampshh-e. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  are  violating  the 
Constitution  if  we  send  this  back  to  the 
final  authority,  the  voters  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  17th  amendment  fixes  in  the  people, 
and  the  people  only,  to  choose  their 
Senators.  Agaui,  I  repeat  that  an-ivlng 
at  a  decision  tliat,  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
submitted  to  us.  the  determination  of 
who  Is  the  winner  is  inconclusive  and 
that  it  ought  to  go  back  for  a  new  elec- 
tion, is  meeting  our  responsibility  midei- 
the  Constitution.  To  argue  otherwise  is  a 
phony  argument,  it  is  a  deceptive  avRu- 
raent,  it  is  a  place  to  hide. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  for  Yielding. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Scnatc.r 
has  been  most  gracious. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  su<Ii 
time  as  he  wants,  on  the  chairman'.-! 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  there  is  a  desire  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  expedite  this  matter  before 
the  Senate.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimou.<: 
consent  that  at  10:30  a.m.  tomon-ow. 
the  Senate  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  New  Hampshire  election  dispute. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  should  wait  until  we  have  more 
Senators  on  the  fioor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whost 
time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  the  time.  11  I 
may,  with  Iiis  agreement,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President . 
I  withdraw  my  request  at  this  time,  but 
later,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  instead  of  going  on  to  this  busi- 
ness at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  and  1  o'clock 
Pilday  and  Saturday,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  matter  at 
10  o'clock  daUy,  each  day  for  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Resei-ving  the 
i-ight  to  object — wUl  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jield.v.  1iM3e'.' 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yUid  1  minute  to  the. 
Senator  Xrom  PennsylTuila. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  make  It  clear  that  this  is  not  ac- 
complishing aoything.  because  the  mo- 
ment we  agree  to  such  a  thing,  we  shall 
be  asked  to  make  exceptions  all  day  long, 
every  day  of  the  week,  to  insert  some- 
thing else.  Everybody  will  be  here  to  dis- 
cuss New  Hampshire  and  we  will  be 
discussing  another  matter  and  another 
matter.  I  think  we  should  meet  at  an 
agreed  time  and  everybody  can  mobilize 
his  forces  and  be  prepared  to  debate.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  put  under  pressure 
and  we  propose  a  10:30  meeting,  the  next 
day,  it  will  be  0:30  and  the  next  day  9 
o'clock,  the  next  day  8  o'clock,  until  we 
have  a  6  o'clock  meeting,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  endless  sessions.  Therefore.  I 
serve  notice  that  I  shall  object  to  such 
a  request 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  make  such  a  request  later  in  the 
day  and  perhaps  by  that  Ume.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  not  want  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  18  mtoutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  mi'- 
self  10  minutes. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  discussed 
uiis  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
smce  January.  In  the  deliberations  on 
the  floor  in  January  and  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  have  been  guided  by  two 
principles:  One.  that  that  candidate  who 
had  the  certificate  of  elecUon  from  his 
State  was  entitled  to  be  seated  provision- 
ally untU  such  time  as  the  Senate  could 
determhie  the  outcome  of  the  election 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  that  would 
have  been  tlie  better  course  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pursue,  because.  aU  this  time.  New 
Hampshire  would  have  been  represented 
by  a  Senator  who  had  the  certificate  of 
election  and  who  was  seated  provision- 
ally by  the  Senate. 

I  have  operated,  too,  imder  a  belief 
and  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  Judge  the  elections,  the 
returns,  and  the  qualifications  of  its 
Members.  To  that  end,  I  have,  on  three 
occasions,  voted  to  retain  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate:  on  the  original  Welcker 
motion;  in  the  Committee  on  Rules:  and 
then  on  the  amendment  on  yesterday 

Mr.  President,  whereas  I  feel  that  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  Judge,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  hold  this  matter  overly  long  within 
Us  breast  without  acting,  because  Justice 
delayed  is  Justice  denied.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  which  would  spur 
tlie  Senate  into  action  if  it  Is  adopted— 
and  we  see  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
ahready.  For  the  first  time,  the  Senate  Is 
realizing  that  it  has  to  get  moving.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Senate  as  a  body  and 
not  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  is  reallz- 
mg  for  the  first  time  that  it  has  to  get 
moving. 

For  the  first  time,  we  hear  the  major- 
ity leader  say  we  are  gohig  to  have  to 
start  having  Saturday  sessions.  Ftor  the 
first  time,  we  hear  the  majority  leader 
say  we  hare  to  come  In  .early  and  stay 
late.  So  if  this  amendment  is  voted  down. 
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had  close  scrutiny  in  the  _ 
I  commend  each  one  of 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  ., 
service  in  trying  to  rcacli  a 
this  matter  and  giving  both 
portunity  to  be  heard— and 
the  opportunity  to  debate 
it  came  up  before  the 

Wliat  does  the  amendment 
amendment  recognizes  the  a 
and  responsibility  to  act,  tc 
elecUon.  It  does  not  throw 
the  Rules  Committee.  Par 
embraces  that  work.  It  appr 
work.  It  says  that  the  Rules 
having  worked  for  5  months  .^ 
ter,  and  the  matter  now  beini 
Senate,  tlie  Senate  ought  to 
complete  action  on  the  mattei 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  .. 
this  Nation  are  getting  out 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
matter  m  its  breast  for  thi 
time. 

The  distingidslied j^ 

that  to  adopt  the  Allen 
not  to  discharge  our  coi«„v, 
sponsibility.  Well,  I  say  that 
with  all  due  respect  to  the 
majority  leader.  It  seeks  to 
Senate  in  the  discharge  of 
tional  responsibility. 

It  is  not  the  Senate's  .„, 
sit  on  this  matter.  Is  not  6 
enough  for  the  Senate  to 
matter?  I  beUeve  it  Is  and  Mr 
the  effect  of  the  ame 
ognize  that  another  substitute 
to  be  offered,  but  what  of  it, 
fectly  all  right;  that  is  with, 
and  I  anticipated  that,  and 
charge  no  one  with  bad  fa 
blame  those  who  are  going 
it  is  offered,  for  offering  it 
of  the  game. 

But  this  amendment  would 
Senate,  "Yes.  you  have  got  t 
tional  responsibility  to  act  in 
You  have  got  the  right,  you 
responsibility,  you  have  got 
Judge  this  election.  Let  us 
work  of  the  Rules  Committis 
use  all  of  the  evidence  as 
Rules   Committee.   Let   us 
matter.  Let  us  decide  It  In  6 
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Let  us  resolve  that  we  are  going  to 
finish  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  daresay  if  t]  is  amend- 
ment is  adopted  you  are  gong  to  see 
the  Senate  start  moving  an  und  here 
You  are  going  to  see  some  et  rly  mom- 
ing  sessions,  you  are  going  t(  see  some 
night  sessions,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be 
We  should  not  dillydally  with  t  ils  matter 
anymore. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  set  a  tl  ne  during 
which  we  are  gotag  to  act.  li  we  set  a 
deadline  of  August  first,  and  m(  ive  toward 
it,  we  can  dispose  of  this  mat!  er. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  I  tie  matter 
of  a  tie  vote  as  being  the  on]  7  circum- 
stance under  which  the  Sen  ite  might 
reach  the  conclusion  that  it  can  lot  decide 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  with  any 
degree  of  definiteness  as  to  th  s  outcome 
of  that  election.  If  the  commltt «  and  the 
Senate  reach  that  conclusion  tl  lat  It  can- 
not be  determined  with  any  degree  or 
certainty  or  definiteness,  it  m  uld  be  in 
order  for  the  matter  to  be  ref e  red  back 
But  that  is  not  the  pohit  th  j  Senator 
from  Alabama  makes  by  this  an  endment. 
The  point  is  get  to  work,  gel  to  wort: 
on  this  matter;  finish  It  by  An  just  first, 
and  if  we  cannot  discharge  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  in  6  weeks  added  to 
5  months  we  have  already  worked  on 
this  matter,  then  let  us  admit  we  have 
judged  that  we  are  incapable  of  acting 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  tl  Is  matter 
is  going  to  be  returned  to  the  sovereign 
people  of  New  Hampshire. 

As  I  have  voted  on  three  oc(  asions  to 
retain  this  matter  before  the  Senate,  I 
have  liad  to  resist  appeals  fro  n  within 
myself  to  send  this  matter  bac  c  to  New 
Hampshire  and  let  the  soverei;  n  people 
of  New  Hampshire  decide  this  matter. 
But  I  have  adopted  the  prln(  Iple  that 
the  Senate  can  and  should  ac ;.  If  It  is 
incapable  of  acthig,  it  is  illog  cal.  it  is 
unreasonable,  for  the  Senate  to  continue 
sitting  on  this  election  contest. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  an  endment 
in  all  sincerity  as  a  possible  sc  lution  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  )urselves 
as  a  solution  that  will  enable  tl  e  Senate 
to  know  when  it  is  going  to  d  spose  of 
this  matter  and  work  toward  t  lat  goal. 
They  say,  "Well,  it  might  e  icourage 
a  fiUbuster."  Well,  you  do  not  aeed  en- 
couragement to  have  a  filibuster.  They 
spring  up  without  any  encoui  agement 
at  aU.  But  if  a  filibuster  Is  gol  ng  to  be 
engaged  in— and  I  give  assurince  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  not  going  to 
engage   in   any   extended    dis<ussion— 
these  few  minutes  I  have  discu  ised  this 
matter  at  this  time  are  the  fist  min- 
utes I  have  used  in  discussing  t  ils  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  since  Januar ' — but  I 
believe  we  will  have  a  deadline  there  of 
August  1  which  gives  the  Senatt  6  weeks 
to  act,  and  we  are  going  to  see  he  Sen- 
ate on  the  move  if  this  deadline  i  \  passed. 
We  already  see  evidence  of  it  now.  As 
I  stated,  with  threats  of  the  at  nounce- 
ments  of  the  Saturday  sessions  and  the 
long  hours,  you  are  going  to  see  a  whole 
lot  more  activity  with  regard  to  this 
matter  If  this  measure  does  pai  s. 

I  might  state  that  prior  to  a  vote.  In 
order  to  keep  this  resolution  be  ore  the 
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Senate,  I  am  going  to  offer  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  Resolution  166, 
whether  another  substitute  is  offered  or 
not,  a  perfecting  amendment  that  would 
iidd  this  amendment  not  as  a  substitute, 
wiping  out  the  resolution  of  the  Rules 
committee,  but  a  perfecting  amendment 
adding  in  exactly  the  same  words  this 
provision  if  the  matter  is  not  decided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thttrmond).  The  additional  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Sir? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  my.self  1  more  min- 
ute. 

It  will  proAide  that  the  Senate  con- 
tinue with  its  deliberations  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  seat  Is  vacated  as  of  August 
1  unless  prior  to  that  time  Mr.  Durkin 
or  Mr.  Wyman  is  seated  by  the  Senate. 
That  would  do  aw.i.v  with  the  vacating 
of  the  seat. 

One  furtlier  thought,  Mr.  Pi'csident, 
and  I  express  this  opinion,  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  I  would  hope  that 
the  duly  constituted  authorities  in  New 
Hampshire  would  amend  the  law  provid- 
ing for  a  special  election  between  the 
parties  who  were  in  the  last  election  and 
open  it  up  to  all  the  duly  qualified  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire. 

I  resei*ve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Ml*.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
H.^sKELL> .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remauiing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  or  as  much  time  as 
I  need. 

Mr.  Pi'esiden^,  I  regret  that  some  of 
om*  colleagues  are  not  here  that  raised 
so  many  red  herrmgs  a  little  earlier,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  have  had  them 
listen  to  the  response  on  this  matter  and 
I  would  like  to  have  had  them  hear  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama In  support  of  his  resolution. 

I  think  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of  merit 
to  the  amendment  that  he  has  offered 
and  I  may  say  that  I  stated  yesterday 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  if  we  could  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agi'eement  on  the  Issues  remain- 
ing in  Senate  Resolution  166. 

I  renew  that  statement  today  and  say 
that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  an  August  1  cutoff 
date  for  the  termination  of  this  matter 
and  if  the  Senate  had  not  acted  under  a 
reasonable  time  limit  on  matters  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166  and  coidd  not  make  a 
determination,  then  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  carry  out  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion. 

But  I  may  say  that,  of  com-se,  there  is 
a  technical  defect  in  the  Senator's  reso- 
lution, or  his  amendment,  and  he  has 
indicated  that  he  does  intend  to  correct 
that  so  that  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  166  would  be  restated  back 
in  as  a  part  of  his  motion,  rather  than 
have  his  motion  made  with  nothing  left 
of  the  original  resolution. 


I  would  want  to  point  out,  and  again 
I  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  only  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
minority  who  raised  this  question  this 
morning  is  here  to  go  into  it,  but  I  would 
simply  point  out  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leaders  who  raised  the  red  her- 
rings this  mornmg  did  give  me  some 
ideas.  I  have  checked  as  a  result  of  their 
fears — which  I  might  add  are  quite  un- 
founded— and  have  ascertained  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  by  a  strlke-and-insert  pro- 
vision and  offer  Senate  Resolution  166 
back  as  an  entire  resolution  and  have 
that  voted  on  as  one  vote,  Mr.  President. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  in  this  body  about 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  majority  and  we 
are  using  the  authority  of  the  majority 
improperly. 

I  just  want  to  restate,  Mr.  President, 
that  wider  the  status  of  that  amend- 
ment, with  the  time  Umit  we  have  on  it, 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  offer  a 
strike  and  Insert  an  amendment  and  of- 
fer all  of  Senate  Resolution  166  back 
and  get  a  vote  on  that,  one  vote  on  the 
entire  35  issues  that  ai-e  pa«ed  in  Senate 
Resolution  166. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  I  would  say  to  my 
distmguished  colleagues  t^at  if  we  were 
of  a  mind  to  use  bare  muscle,  that  cer- 
tainly would  be  possible.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  it,  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  other  Member  of  the  Democratic  side 
would  have  any  such  intention,  because 
we  have  acted  in  good  faith  throughout 
this  matter  and  we  have  reported  to  the 
Senate  issues  on  which  we  could  not 
a^'ree  and  we  want  the  Senate  to  act  on 
those  Lssues.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama stated,  we  want  them  to  act  expe- 
ditiously. 

We  shoidd  not  keep  this  matter  before 
us  overly  long  and  we  should  not  keep 
this  matter,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama stated,  before  the  Senate  for  a 
6-year  tei-m,  even  though  we  had  some 
very  unfortunate  precedents  in  the  Wil- 
son case  that  was  before  the  Senate 
for  3  years,  6V2  months;  the  Chavez  case, 
which  was  before  the  Senate  2  years 
and  4  months;  the  Kilgore  case,  which 
was  before  the  Senate  3  years  and  8 
months. 

I  think  it  Is  time  we  bring  this  matter 
to  a  close,  but  I  think  we  have  had  ample 
evidence  this  morning  that  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  some  dilatory  tactics  under- 
taken simply  by  refusal  to  agree  to  time 
limits  on  the  proposals  of  this  resolution 
if  the  Allen  amendment  were  to  pass, 
and  that  is  the  situation  we  are  in. 

We  would  have  said  if  we  do  not  dis- 
pose of  it  by  August  1,  then  it  goes  back 
to  New  Hampshire,  but  we  saw  a  deter- 
mined minority,  very  well  disciplined, 
yesterday,  every  member  of  the  minority 
voted  t(^ether  to  send  it  back  to  New 
Hampshire  before  we  have  carried  out 
our  constitutional  responsibility,  every 
member  of  the  minority  voted  together, 
very  well  disciplined. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  six  more  weeks  is  enough  to  sit  on 
this  matter.  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  my  dlstin- 


guisiied  majority  whip,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  agree  on  a\iy 
kind  of  a  time  limit  on  this  resolution  on 
every  one  of  the  35  issues  that  would 
bring  it — ^plas  any  amendments  that  may 
be  offered — before  this  body  in  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  before  August  1,  so 
that  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  could  have  meaning.  I  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limit  that  v  e 
could  conclude  it  by  July  8.  I  would  be 
billing  to  agi-ee  that  we  could  conclude 
it  by  July  15. 1  would  be  willing  to  agree 
that  we  could  conclude  it  by  July  22.  1 
would  be  willing  to  agree  that  we  could 
conclude  it  next  week  before  we  taiio 
the  propo.sed  July  4  recess. 

I  may  .say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut  that  I  would  br 
preferably  agreeable  to  staymg  here  and 
working  over  the  July  4  recess  to  try  \o 
get  this  matter  i-esolved. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  say  let  us  put  this 
in  prope)-  pei-.spective  now  and  let  us 
find  out. 

At  the  proixfr  time,  I  am  going  to  mo\  e 
to  table  the  Allen  amendment.  The  rea- 
son I  am  going  to  do  it  is  because  of  tlie 
clear  invitation  for  delaymg  tactics  th.-t 
would  exist  here.  We  have  seen  it  alread?- 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  when  thcv 
are  not  even  willing  to  talk  about  time 
limitations,  and  they  are  raising  possible 
issues,  there  may  not  be  a  perfecting; 
amendment  raised,  the  perfecting 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  stated  which  would  put  all  of 
Senate  Resolution  166  back  in  before  tlie 
Senate  on  this. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  WUl  the  Seni:i,.r 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Just  for  this  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  term  'dilatoiy 
tactics"  is  used. 

This  could  have  been  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday.  Yesterday  this  could  have 
been  out  of  the  Senate.  Believe  me,  and 
I  hate  to  disagi-ee  because  I  seldom  do 
with  the  disthiguished  majority  leader, 
we  would  not  have  eroded  the  constitu- 
tional authority,  nor  would  we  ha\e 
denied  the  Constitution's  provisions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
tliat  says  when  we  make  this  judgment 
on  qualifications  that  It  has  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  or  it  has  to  go  to  the 
Senate  floor.  It  just  says  that  we  have  to 
make  the  decision,  the  judgment. 

That  could  have  consisted  of  sendhig 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire,  but  we  did  not 
choose  to  do  that.  So  the  dilatory  tactics 
are,  rather,  on  tlie  other  side. 

It  is  hideed  the  distingtilshed  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  care  to  have  this  mat- 
ter in  front  of  the  Senate  for  the  next 
several  weeks,  rather  than  having  it  back 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  most  unfair. 

I  would  point  out,  the  Senate  rendered 
a  judgment  yesterday  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  .<i}io>ild  be  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
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shire  and  the  vote  against  doing  so  was 
decisive. 

.  I  doubt  that  anything  has  occurred 
since  yesterday  that  would  Justify  Terr 
much  change  to  the  vote  as  strongly  ex- 
pressed yesteniay.  «* v  « 
So  I  jota  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  cominittee  to  urging  the  Senate  to 

««f  *^  ^^  ^  ™°^  Important  business, 
not  to  delay  It,  not  to  postpone  It.  but  to 
fa^  up  to  it  and  do  it  as  expeditiously 
and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  WQCKER.  1  only  say  In  rejoin- 
der here  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  made  the  suggestion  that 
ne  had  the  power  to  go  ahead  and  bring 
this  whole  matter  to  a  head  In  a  vote 
right  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  he  said  he 
would  not  exercise  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  to  even  contem- 
plate that.  I  will  say  why  he  would  not 
do  it.  All  Members  would  have  to  vote 
against  this;  they  would  not  have  de- 
cided each  fact  of  the  issue. 

tJ^!^Lfy^B^JF^-  ^^  '««  not  con- 
templating it;  he  was  laying  it  out.  We 

*M^  7?*"J!f*^"*«**  ^  having  muscle  on 
this  side.  The  heU.  muscle.  You  and  I 
ought  to  keep  this  fair. 

Mr  vraCKER.  I  would  invite  such 
inuscle.  The  decision  could  be.  really, 
without  examintag  the  facts  of  each  ta- 
divldual  count  to  that  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  not  even 
be  contemplated. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Senator 
Knows  it. 

Mr.  WraCKER.  It  was  contemplated. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  it  was  not 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Stated  right 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  laid  out  as  t« 
what  could  be  done  and  then  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  it  would  not  be 
done  and  he  would  never  allow  it  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  issue  was  first 
raised  by  the  minority  this  momtog  by 
at  least  half  a  dozen  membei-s  who  point 
out  such  acUon  could  be  taken  and  they 
did  not  contemplate  this  yesterday,  else 
they  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  time 
limit  today,  and  I  do  not  thtok  they 
would  have.  I  think  had  they  realized  it 
could  be  done,  that  they  would  not  have 
agreed  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  propose  such  a  motion,  and  he 
viovild  lose. 

The  PRESZDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  mtoutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

♦u^®  Senator  has  the  right  to  make 
toat  motion  himself  if  he  so  desires  if 
he  wants  that  moUon  made.  I  have 'no 
mtenUon  of  making  It.  as  I  said.  I  simply 
point  out  that  it  would  be  permissible, 
and  I  did  that  to  response  to  the  sugges- 
tioiis  by  the  minority  here  this  morning 
that  something  like  that  was  gotag  to 
occur— something  like  that  was  going  to 
occur.  That  suggestion  was  made  by  at 
least  four  Members  and  I  thtok  possibly 
six  Members  of  the  mtoority  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  how  mucli  time  have  I 
rematolng? 

The  PRESmmo  officer.  The  sen- 
ator has  i   minute  of  the  2  minutes 
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on  the  motion  to  table.  The  question  is, 
if  the  perfecting  amendment  were 
adopted,  are  further  amendments  to  the 
resolution  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
rwer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ficni  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.?t  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  request  was  a 
unr.nimous  consent  request  that  the  Sen- 
ator be  permitted  to  offer  his  perfecting 
amendment  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  perfecting  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  a.vk  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  Senate  Resolution  166  by  adding 
Rt  the  end  of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

That  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
term  commencing  January  3,  1975,  Is  here- 
by declared  vacant  as  of  August  1,  1975,  un- 
less the  Senate  shall  have,  prior  to  such  lat- 
ter date  seated  either  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr. 
Wyinan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  4  minutes  remato- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  the  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.   CANNON.   I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  stote  his  parliamentery  taqulry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstood  that  the 
perfectmg  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  to  leave  to 
effect  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  current 
resolution.  My  understanding  of  the  form 
of  the  perfecting  amendment  is  that  It 
now,  instead  of  betog  a  substitute  for 
the  pendtog  resolution.  Is  an  addition  at 
the  end  of  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  It  not,  then,  not  a 
perfecting  amendment  but  a  substitute 
for  the  tunendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  had  Initially  offered? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  That  would  stiU  be 
penduig,  even  if  this  peilecting  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  The  other  amendment 
would  still  be  pending,  but  I  would  join 
in  a  motion  that  it  be  laid  on  the  teble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
posal is  now  pending  to  both  forms,  as 
an  addition  to  the  original  resolution  and 
as  a  substitute  for  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I   would   hope   that   the   distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  not  move 
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to  lay  on  the  teble  the  Allen  perfecting 
amendment,  for  this  reason:  If  that  is 
done,  and  that  motion  to  teble  Is  sus- 
teined,  the  substitute  amendment  by  Mr. 
AU.EN  which  provides  for  the  same  thtog 
would  still  be  pending,  and  the  Senate 
would  have  to  act  on  the  same  question 
twice. 

So  I  would  hope  we  just  have  an  up- 
or-down  vote  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment, and  then,  if  that  fails,  if  the  dis- 
tinguislied  chairman  is  so  disposed,  unless 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  withdraws  his 
substitute  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  then,  I  think,  be  well  ad- 
vised to  move  to  table  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
state  that  if  the  perfecting  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  to  withdraw  the  substitute,  which 
carries  exactly  the  same  language,  but 
is  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  instead 
of  an  amendment,  which  is  now  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  So,  In 
order  to  avoid  two  votes.  I  would  suggest 
simply  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

I  would  also  stete.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  perfecting  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
because  even  though  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  acting  in  good  faith,  I  am 
sure,  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  action 
on  this  resolution  and  on  the  election 
dispute  in  its  totelity,  the  adoption  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  have 
just  the  opposite  effect,  because  It  would 
be  an  incentive  for  extended  debate  on 
the  matter  by  any  Senator  or  group  of 
Senators,  in  the  hope  that  come  August  1, 
1975,  the  Senate  would  not  have  resolved 
the  matter  and  it  would  be  remanded  to 
the  electorate  of  New  Hampdilre  for  a 
new  election. 

That  issue  was  disposed  of  yesterday, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  by  a  vote  of 
55  against  and  43  for;  but  any  one  or 
any  group  of  Senators  who  voted  "yea" 
on  yesterday  and  lost  on  that  Issue  could, 
simply  by  debating  the  matter  until  Au- 
gust 1,  accomplish  what  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Weicker  sou^t  to  accomplish 
yesterday,  but  which  failed  on  a  vote 
of  55  to  43. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'STRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  any  remalntog  time. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  mtoute  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
willmg  to  agree  that  on  July  31  the  Chair 
submit  three  questions  to  the  Senate: 

First,  Shall  Mr.  Wjmian  be  seated? 

Second,  Shall  Mr.  Durkto  be  seated? 

Third,  Shall  we  send  the  matter  back 
to  New  Hampshire? 

And  just  call  the  roll.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana might  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  in  order  to  simplify  the 


issue,  to  withdraw  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordere<L 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Allen  proposal  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
an  open  invitation  to  conduct  a  filibuster 
until  August  1.  1975,  will  exist.  At  a  time 
when  the  Senate  must  come  to  grips 
with  problems  of  unemployment  and  en- 
ergy and  a  sick  economy  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  tie  our  hands  for  more  than  a 
montli  of  useless  debate.  Tiie  Senate 
should  act  with  dispatch  on  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Rules  Committee.  It 
has  a  high  duty  and  high  responsibility 
to  consider  completely  and  with  good 
pace  the  matters  referred  to  us  after  5 
months  of  committee  work.  This  will  not 
be  accomplisiied  if  Senator  Allen's  pro- 
posal prevails.  Obviously  we  will  not 
treat  the  committee  resolution  with  un- 
due haste  but  on  the  other  hand  to  open 
the  door  to  dilatory  tactics  will  be  a 
gi*ave  error. 

We  sliould  proceed  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  issues  of  the  New  Hampsiiire 
election  in  an  open-minded  fair  way  and 
indeed  let  us  now  get  to  tlie  issues  at 
hand. 

Because  of  all  cf  these  rea3ons  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  betog  asked  to  vote  on  a  measui-e 
today  which  v,ould  send  the  New  Hamp- 
shire senatorial  election  back  to  New 
Hampshire  if  the  Senate  fails  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  by  August  1. 

On  its  face  this  may  seem  like  a  rea- 
sonable proposition.  New  Hampsliire  has 
been  without  one  of  its  Senators  for  over 
5  montlis  now.  It  is  Indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  Senate  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
solve this  dispute  before  this  time.  While 
the  Allen  motion  on  the  surface  may 
seem  reasonable,  closer  examtoation  dis- 
closes Ite  many  pitfalls. 

The  disttoguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Cannon)  was  un- 
able to  reach  a  time  agreement  with  the 
minority  leader,  Umiting  the  total 
amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  this  de- 
bate. Without  a  time  limitation  on  the 
debate,  the  election  dispute  Is  open  to 
any  number  of  delaytog  motions  and 
dilatory  ttKitics.  By  the  use  of  such  dila- 
tory tactics,  it  would  be  possible  to  easily 
pass  the  August  1  deadUne  without  hav- 
tog  resolved  the  single  most  Importont 
issue  at  hand — ^the  winner  of  the  No- 
vember 5. 1974,  election. 

I  sympathize  with  those  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  who  feel  they  have  not  had 
proper  representation  to  this  body  dur- 
mg  the  5  months  New  Hampshire  has 
had  only  one  Senator.  While  I  stocerely 
regret  the  cunount  of  time  It  has  taken 
for  the  Senate  to  reach  the  potot  it  has 
today,  I  thtok  It  Is  important  to  potot 
out  that  from  the  historical  perspec- 
tive, this  Is  not  a  precedent.  On  three 
other  occasions,  the  Senate  has  refused 
to  seat  candidates  whose  Section  had 
been  challenged,  and  to  each  tostence 
the  seat  rematoed  vacant  for  a  longer 
period.  In  one  of  these  instances,  the 
disputed  election  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  seat  to  1926,  the  seat  rematoed 
vacant  for  2  years  and  9  months. 

While  I  tliink  that  we  would  all  agree 
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that  expediency  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor to  consider  in  this  election  contest, 
I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  not  adopt 
an  amendment  which  would  result  in  the 
Senate's  abrogating  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  resolve  contested  elec- 
tions. The  Senate  has  resisted  the  urge 
to  place  expediency  over  principle  in  past 
election  disputes,  three  of  which  left  a 
vacant  Senate  seat  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  is  currently  the  case  to- 
day. I  hope  the  Senate  will  continue  this 
past  tradition  of  responsibility,  and  re- 
ject the  Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  perfecting  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  228  Leg.J 
YEAS — 40 


AUen 

Fong 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gam 

Pearson 

BarUett 

Gold  water 

Percy 

Beall 

Grtffln 

Both 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Buckley 

Helms 

Soott, 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

WUliamL 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Javlta 

Stafford 

case 

I,axalt 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Taft 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McCIure 

Tower 

Fannin 

Nunn 
NAYS— 59 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hart.  PbUlp  A. 

Montoya 

B«yh 

Hartke 

Morgan 

B«ntaen 

HaskeU 

Mobs 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Johnston 

RlblcoS 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

CulTer 

Magntuon 

Stone 

Kagleton 

Manxfleld 

Symington 

EasUand 

Mcae« 

Talmadge 

Pozd 

McOovem 

Tunney 

CUenn  - 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Oravel 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Mondale 

So.  Mr.  Allen's  perfecting  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLEUAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiiator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  an- 
nouncement? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  demand  a  division  of 
each  of  the  two  sections  and  each  of  the 
subsections  therein,  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  susceptible  to  such  division. 

The  VICE  FBESIDEST.  The  division 
having  been  demanded  and  the  measure 
being  susceptible  to  division,  the  separate 
votes  are  ordered  on  each  section. 

The  question  is  now  on  lines  1  through 
6,  on  page  1. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 


pirt 


pars 


2 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr 

rectly  understand  that 
gin  on  line  1  through  line|6 
that  each  of  the  8 
of  the  resolution  would 
separately;  that  on  page 
the  resolution,  lines  14 
be  considered  as  a  part 
through  27  of  section 
line  23  on  page  3  and 
on  page  5,  each  would 
separate  part? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN 
tation  of  the  Chair  Is 
way  the  measure  is  wri 
have  to  be  27  separate 
as  requested  by  the  Sen 
necticut. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield 


Prejident,  do  I  cor- 
1  would  be- 
on  page  1  and 
in  section  1 
be  acted  upon 
3,  section  2  of 
tilrough  21  would 
ihat  numbers  1 
beginning  on 
ejiding  on  line  6 
considered  a 


le 


thJt 
ritt  ;n, 
vo  «s 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  Or 
TIONS 


MEETING   OP 
APPROPRIA- 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr. 
nounce  that  the  Committte 
ations  is  scheduled  to  me  ^t 
for  the  purpose  of  con.sifering 
tinuing  resolution.  I  a.sk 
join  us. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  ha:  IPSHIRE 


S(  at 


t  lose 


Tlie  Senate  contiiuied 
sideration  of  the  resoluti  <n 
relating  to  the  determination 
tested  election  for  a 
Senate  from  the  State 
shire. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN": 
ator  from  Connecticut  yifld? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield 

The  VICE  PRESIDENtr 
from  Alabama  will  state 
tary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Chair 
there  will  be  27  separat( 
spect  to  the  resolution, 
votes  have  been  taken, 
the  resolution  that  receivfe 
vote  would  be  considered 
agreed  to,  but  still  ther< 
arate  votes  on  the  merit  > 
tion  presented  by  the 
there  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENtr. 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  tHere 
votes  plus  27  votes,  actual  ly 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJ<r 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank 

The  VICE  PRESIDENtr, 
from  Connecticut  has 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr. 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr. 
rectly    understand    that 
part  of  the  resolution  is 
lines  1  through  6? 

The  VICE  PRESIDElTr, 
part  before  the  Senate  nofv. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr 
know  that  there  is  any 


tte 
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June 


Tlie  interpre- 

in  view  of  the 

there  would 

on  section  2, 

tor  from  Con- 


President,  will 


resident,  I  an- 
on Appropri- 
immediately, 
the  con- 
all  Members  to 


with  the  con- 
es. Res.  166) 
of  the  con- 
in  the  U.S. 
)f  New  Hamp- 


Pres  dent,  a  parlia- 


.  Does  the  Sen- 


The  Senator 
the  parliamen- 

has  stated  that 
votes  with  re- 
After  all  those 
portions  of 
an  affirmative 
as  having  been 
would  be  sep- 
of  each  ques- 
rdsolution,  would 


That  is  cor- 

would  be  27 

That  is  cor- 


tle 


Chair. 

The  Senator 
floor. 
President,  I  yield 


Prefidcnt,  do  I  cor- 
the  resolving 
be  acted  upon, 

.  That  is  the 


t) 


Pn  sident,  I  do  not 
urther  point  in 


debating  that  issue.  I  thinl 
ready  settled  that  basic 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate 
arately  on  each  of  the 
respect  to  which  tie  votes 
members  of  the  Committee 
Administration  In  its 
contested  election  for  a  seat 
States  Senate  from  the  State 
shiro : 


we  have  al- 

isstie.  It  reads: 

hall  vote  sep- 

foUowi  tig  issues  with 

cast  by  the 

Rules  and 

consideration  of  the 

the  United 

New  Hamp- 


m 

3f 


eni 


quoru  n 


tlie 


That  is  precisely  the 
would  be  obtained  by  the 
niand  for  a  division. 

I  do  not  know  whether 
a  1  olkall  vcte  on  this  issue 
to  tike  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr. 
gest  the  absence  of  a 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislativ ; 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde^l 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr. 
ask    unanimous    consent 
Crowley,  a  member  of  my 
privilege  of  the  floor 
encv  of  this  debate  and 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre 
unanimous  consent  that  C; 
member  of  Senator  Kenned 
tlie  privilege  of  the  flooi 
debate. 

Ihe  VICE  PRESIDENT 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President 
mous    consent   that   Paul 
member  of  my  staff,  may 
lege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENTJ 
jection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr, 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorxun  call  be 

The     PRESIDING 
Bartlett).  Without 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr 
a  parUamentary  inquiry, 

The  PRESIDINa 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the 
agree  at  this  time  to  lines 
the  "resolved"  clause  of 
from  the  Committee  on 
Senate  agrees  to  the 
stated,  does  that  preclude 
any  amendments  to  that 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr. 
ond  inquiry:  if  I 
of  the  Chair,  this  is  th( 
which  any  amendment  tha  ; 
is  Intended  to  be  offered 


result  that 
Senator's  de- 

i  nyone  wants 
I  am  willing 


Prelident,  I  sug- 

[Tie  clerk  will 

clerk   pro- 


Pi  esident 


OFPIC  3R 


18,  1975 


,  I  ask 
order  for 


Without  cb- 

President,   I 

that    Sheila 

staff,  have  the 

duri  ig  the  pend- 

votfs. 

Without  ob- 

ident,  I  ask 

rey  Parker,  a 

r's  staff,  have 

during   this 

Without  ob- 

I  ask  unani- 

Goulding,    a 

hfeve  the  privi- 

course  of  this 

Without  Ob- 
President,   I 
orum. 
The  clerk  will 

clerk   pro- 
President.  I  ask 
he  order  for 
rescin  led. 

OF  nCER     (Mr. 
objec  ion,  it  is  so 


Pre  jident 


,  I  have 
The  Sen- 


I  lenate  should 

1'  through  6, 

resolution 

Rfales,  once  the 

wooing  as  now 

offering  of 

resolved  sec- 


lie 


OPFIC  ER.  The  Sen- 

Pre  sident,  a  sec- 

understafid  the  ruling 

moment  at 

is  desired  or 

to  tiie  "re- 
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solved"  section  of  the  resolution  should 
be  offered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  continuing].  In  order 
to  exiiedite  getting  to  the  issues  and  vot- 
ing on  the  issues  severally  and  separately 
as  35  issues  in  two  sections? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

IVTr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  understand  that  tlie  Senator 
horn  Michigan  may  wish  to  be  heard  in 
connection  with  an  amendment  to  the 
tiist  section.  I  do  not  think  he  wants  to 
be  precluded.  This  would  be  the  time  to 
do  it,  as  I  understand.  If  we  accept  the 
first  section,  no  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered to  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wishes  to  be 
heard  at  this  time  or  not.  If  so,  I  yield 
tlie  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  this  section  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Sen- 
ate", insert  the  following:  "applying  the  law 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  with  respect 
to  b.iUots  described  in  Sec.  2"'. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  already  been  some  discussion  of  this 
question  in  a  general  way,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Committee  on  Rules  before  and  the  Sen- 
ate now  should  apply  New  Hampshire 
law  in  determming  questions  as  to  the 
awarding  of  ballots.  In  most  of  the  27 
cases  that  will  be  presented  involving 
ballots,  it  will  not  be  so  much  a  question 
of  did  Mr.  Wyman  get  the  vote  or  did  Mr. 
Durkin  get  the  vote;  it  will  be  a  question 
of  deciding  between  no  vote  and  a  vote 
for  Mr.  Durkin  or  a  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

The  voters  who  went  to  the  polls  on 
election  day,  November  5,  1974,  went  to 
the  polls  with  presimiptive  knowledge  of 
New  Hampshire  law,  and  they  were  pro- 
vided with  instructions  at  the  polling 
place  concerning  New  Hampshire  law 
and  its  application.  We  have  found,  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  some  of 
the  members  have  taken  the  view  that 
we  are  not  bound  by  New  Hampshire  law, 
that  even  though  New  Hampshire  law 
was  applied  by  the  local  election  officials 
and  by  the  secretary  of  state  In  his  re- 
count, and  by  the  ballot  law  commission 
in  its  review,  and  that  the  Senate  can 
disregard  New  Hampshire  law  in  making 
its  decisions  concerning  the  award  of 
ballots. 

One  of  the  most  important  points,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  this:  If  the  Senate  is 
going  to  disregard  New  Hampshire  law. 
which  perhaps  it  can  do  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  is  going  to  change  the 
rules,  then  it  ought  at  least  to  recount 
all  the  ballots  and  not  end  up  with  a  sit- 
uation where  the  Senate  only  reviews 
3.500  ballots,  applying  one  rule,  and  al- 
lov.s  180-some  thousand  votes  to  have 
been  counted  on  a  different  basis.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  do  not  understand  the  logic 
of  anyone  who  could  contend  that  we 
would  be  determining  the  will  of  the 


people  of  New  Hampshire  if  we  allow  two 
standards  to  be  applied. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  does 
bring  to  issue  this  question,  and  it  is  an 
important  question,  because,  in  his  open- 
ing statement,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  indicated  that  the  Senate 
is  not  bound  by  New  Hampsliire  law.  It 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  we  ought  to 
adopt  as  a  policy  that  we  would  apply 
New  Hampshire  law. 

As  I  said  in  my  argument  yesterday 
in  urging  support  for  the  Weicker  ap- 
proach, each  of  us.  in  our  respective  elec- 
tions in  oiu-  own  States,  is  certauily 
bound  by  the  laws  of  our  States.  I  can- 
not imagine  any  Senator  getting  up  and 
ai-guing  that  the  laws  of  his  State  would 
not  apply  in  his  election.  So  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  apply  that  very  sensible 
principle  to  the  decisions  that  the  Senate 
will  make  with  respect  to  the  ballots 
that  will  later  be  presented  and  that  are 
described  in  section  2  of  the  resolution. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  hope 
it  can  be  adopted  overwhelmingly.  I 
think  that  there  should  not  be  much 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  notice 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  On  this  matter,  smce 
we  are  dealing  with  something  that  be- 
longs to  the  constituency  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
feel  kindly  disposed  toward  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  which  says,  hi  effect,  that 
these  matters  should  be  decided  under 
the  laws  of  New  Hampshire?  I  should 
like  to  get  his  opinion.  It  is  his  State.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  his  opinions 
are. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  My  opinion  would  be 
that,  wherever  possible,  we  should  fol- 
low the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  other  day,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ex- 
plained some  of  the  moves  and  some  of 
the  decisions  made.  He  marked  up  a  bal- 
lot on  which  he  showed  a  straight  ticket 
for  the  Democrats,  a  straight  ticket  for 
the  RepubUcans  and  then  said,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  imder  New  Hampshire 
law,  this  would  be  void,  other  ballots 
were  marked  for  Durkin,  for  Wyman, 
and  they  did,  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
count  them. 

What  the  Senator  is  referring  to  is  the 
"skip-Louie"  and  "skip-John"  ballots. 
Do  not  try  to  tell  this  Senator  what  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire  is. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  amendment  be- 
fore the  Chamber  right  now  is  an 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  which  states  that  our 
decisions  will  be  made  applj-ing  New 
Hampshire  law.  I  really  have  not  re- 
ferred to  anything  specific  at  all.  I  mere- 
ly inquired,  since  this  is  the  home  State 
of  the  distinguished  Senator,  whether  he 


feels  kindly  disposed  toward  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
which  comes  in  the  "resolved"  clause  and 
applies  to  everything  thereafter — every- 
thing— that  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
should  be  applied. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  agree  to 
that.  I  would  agree  to  that  uisofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
prejudice  anj-thing  Uiat  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  understand.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  mu:.t 
oppose  this  amendment.  This  is  quite  an 
interesting  little  gimmick  here  because 
we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  Rules 
Committee  going  along  to  try  to  deter- 
mine the  intent  of  the  voter,  and  we 
have  said  repeatedly  time  and  time 
again  that  we  did  not  follow  the  New 
Hampshire  black  letter  law  because  the 
court  decisions  say  that  you  should  look 
at  the  entire  ballot  and  try  to  determine 
the  intent  of  the  voter.  Now,  that  is 
what  we  have  done,  and  we  have  done  it 
in  a  number  of  instances. 

The  first  ballot  that  comes  up  would 
be  a  question  under  New  Hampshire  law 
as  to  what  is  Intended  imder  New 
Hampshire  law,  because  under  ballot  No. 
22  the  New  Hampshire  law  is  quite  un- 
clear as  to  what  happened. 

It  has  a  third  column — will  some- 
body get  the  ballot  out — which  can  be 
used  for  a  write-in,  and  in  the  particu- 
lar situation  imder  the  New  Hampshh-e 
law  only  says  that  a  person  may  write 
in  a  candidate  of  his  choice  in  the  col- 
umn over  at  the  right  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  but  does  not  say  on  the  corre- 
sponding line.  It  does  not  say  on  the  cor- 
responding office,  nor  does  it  require 
that  a  person's  name  be  lined  up. 

In  ballot  No.  22,  the  very  first  one  up, 
we  had  a  situation  where  a  Mr. 
DeSchuyiner  was  a  well-known  write-in 
candidate  for  sheriff. 

The  voter  In  that  particular  Instance 
went  down,  voted  for  a  number  of  other 
people,  did  not  vote  in  the  sheriff's  race, 
neither  one,  and  went  out  on  the  third 
column  on  the  right  and  wrote  in  Victor 
De  Schuytner's  name.  Well,  he  happened 
to  write  it  In  opposite  the  name  of  the 
candidate  for  Senate,  opposite— he  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Durkin  with  an  X,  and  he 
wrote  in  Mr.  De  Schuytner's  name. 

Now  the  committee  tied  as  to  whether 
that  should  be  a  ballot  vote  for  Mr.  Dur- 
kin or  whether  it  should  be  no  vote. 

New  Hampshire  law  is  silent  on  that. 
New  Hampshire  law  does  not  say  on  the 
corresponding  line  or  opposite  the  office 
nor  do  the  instmctions  to  voters  say 
that. 

There  are  manj',  many  Instances  of 
this  type,  Mr.  Piesident,  and  I  explained 
some  of  them  the  other  day.  I  went 
through  the  so-called  big  X,  and  the  so- 
called  little  X,  and  the  so-called  X's  out- 
side the  circles  and  the  checks  outside  the 
cu-cles.  The  committee  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  Intent  of  the  voters,  to  not 
disenfranchise  the  voters,  and  that  is 
what  we  did. 

If  this  amendment  were  to  be  passed, 
we  would  then  have  an  endless  wrangle 
as  to  what  Is  meant  by  New  Hampshire 
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law,  what  does  New  Hampshire  law  really 
mean. 

The  contention  on  the  part  of  many 
people  has  been  so  far  that  the  big  X 
should  not  be  counted.  We  counted  the 
big  X,  and  that  is  the  situation  where  a 
person  did  not  vote  for  anyone  else  on 
the  ballot  except  he  drew  a  great  big  X 
across  all  the  names  in  one  party  column 
or  in  the  other  party  column,  and  we  had 
the  little  X's  where  we  had  an  X  over  part 
and  another  X  over  the  bottom  part,  and 
we  had  another  X  down  at  the  bottom. 
New  Hampshire  law  says  the  X  shall  be 
in  the  circle  at  the  top.  So  we  would  not 
be  following  New  Hampshire  law  in  those 
cases. 

I  may  say  that  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  and  carried  out  strictly  we  would 
have  to  go  back  and  go  through  all  of 
these  ballots  again  because  we  would 
have  to  disregard  the  intent  of  the  voter, 
following  the  black  letter  New  Hamp- 
shire law. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all 
tliat  this  amendment  expects  is  that 
every  Senator  confronted  with  an  elec- 
tion contest  in  his  State,  every  Governor 
of  that  State,  would  have  a  just  reason 
to  believe  that  the  law  of  his  State  would 
apply  in  determining  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  that  State  to  choose  their  own 
Senator  and  in  determining  which  Sena- 
tor is  chosen. 

Now,  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  was  disregarded  in  the  first 
instance  here  because  a  certificate  of 
election  came  down  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  was  realHrmed  by  the  Governor 
and  his  council  and  the  legislature. 

The  law  of  New  Hampshire  is  so  clear 
in  certain  instances  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  there  are  some  who  did  not 
want  to  apply  it. 

But  when  the  committee  went  outside 
of  the  law  of  New  Hampshire,  and  usually 
by  a  divided  vote,  not  necessarily  tie,  but 
a  divided  vote,  it  did  so  because  of  its 
anxiety  to  help  Mr.  Durkin  because  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire  does  permit  so- 
called  bull's-eye  voting,  voting  for  the 
straight  ticket.  It  makes  that  vote  su- 
perior to  any  markings  cast  on  the  ballot 
otherwise  unless  there  are  erasures  or 
they  ftre  crossed  out.  showing  a  clear  in- 
tention of  the  voter  not  to  vote  for  some- 
body. 

The  law  of  New  Hampshire  was  applied 
where  marks  appeared  outside  of  the  cir- 
cle at  the  top  of  the  straight  ballot  cir- 
cle, but  obviously  in  that  area.  But  then 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire  may  not  have 
been  followed  when — it  probably  was  fol- 
lowed when  a  single  X  apppared  cover- 
ing virtually  all  of  the  candidates  on  the 
ticket.  But  then  it  became  more  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  law  was  being 
followed  or  not  when  we  got  into  a  series 
of  two  or  three  X's  in  that  column,  and 
then  we  got  into  an  area  where  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  vote  should 
have  been  counted  for  Mr.  Durkin  where 
the  X  appears  not  opposite  any  names, 
not  at  the  top  near  the  bull's-eye  but  in 
the  very  bottom  in  the  blank  space  of  the 
ballot. 
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What  the  distinguished 
Nevada  is  arguing  is  that 
were  able  to  prevail  in  a  _..__ 
gave  Mr.  Durkin  an  advanta  ;e 
ber  of  ballots  by  counting 
two  X's  or  three  X's  broa($y 
one  of  the  columns  or  draw 
tom,  that  that  means  they 
of  the  limits  of  the  law  of 
shire. 

But  actually  that  is  not  th< 
could  decide  this  case.  The 
is  the  "skip-Louie"  votes 
thsre  was  no  pretense  made 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire, 
occasional  arguments  relyin;^ 
and  one  case  about  followin  ? 
of  the  voter,  but  there  was 
follow  what  was  the  legalf 
intent  of  the  voter. 

That  court  did  not  hold 
intent  governs  under  all  _ 
not  at  ail.  As  I  said  the  oth_ 
not  hold  a  voter  could  vote  foi 
people    as   well   as   liimself 
whether  that  was  his  intenl 
Intent  of  the  voter  has  to 
parameters  of  the  law.  Tin 
to  be  the  legally  expressed 
voter,  and  that  legally 
of  the  voter  was  not  served 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
Clares,  where  you  cast  a 
straight  party  circle  it  does 
whether  you  fill  in  the  little 
Individual  candidates  or  not. 

In  fact,  the  argu!rent  w 
behalf  of  Mr.  Durkin  tliat  e 
applied  where  one  vacancy 
vacancy   opposite  Mr.   Wy 
That  v.as  elaborated  to 
elude    two    vacancies,    and 
Durkin  admitted  if  there  w 
two  vacancies  his  case  fell 
those  were  his  exact  words. 

Having    made    that     _. 
brought  a  lawyer  down  who 
to  make  concessions,  so  the 
jected  the  client's  argument 
with  some  success,  that  it  die 
if  there  were  three  or  four 
could  still  determine  the 
voter.  Some  Senators  on  th( 
were  eager  to  follow  the  r 
standing  what  they  had  heafd 
Durkin's  own  testimony  on 
occasion. 

So  what  concerns  me  here 

only  has  the  will  of  New 

flouted,  not  only  have  the  _ 
voters  been  disregarded,  but 
the  State,  its  constitution,  it; 
court  decisions,  are  being  di 
far  as  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  goes. 

He  says  we  do  not  have 
He  says  we  do  not  have  to  . 
cause  there  is  a  precedent  in 
of  Steck  against  Brookhart. 

Anyone,  a^  a  student  of 
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made  by  one  of-  the  Senators 
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the  contention  on  the  ground 
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votes,  but  he  was  unpopular 
members  of  his  own  party,  and 
party,  my  party,  sensing  thai 
liere  could  deprive  the  peopl  s 
vote,  proceeded  to  count  him 
he  was  aliead  by  175,000,  and 
as  a  veiT  black  mark  on  the 

That  v,as  a  deUberate  steal 
count-out  participated  in  by  s 
group  of  Republicans  and  by 
crats  who  wera  anxious  to  seat 
rather  than  Mr.  Brookhart. 

As  I  recall  it,  Senator  Brookliar 
back  to  the  voters  of  Iowa  a 
opportunity  and  was  elected 
not  very  long  thereafter.  So 
of  Iowa  had  their  chance  to 
a  Senate  ruthlessly  bent  on 
confiimed  their  support  of 
)iart,  no  matter  what  the 
and  Democrats  down  here 
it. 

So  it  is  not  a  very  good  citatidn. 

When    one    lifts    175,000    vjtes 
somebody,  I  would  not  be 
use  llist  as  precedent,  but  it  \vps 

Wliat  is  wrong  with  u.sing 
K"-.'-   Hampshire,    wliat    is    w 
going  back  and  looking  at  it 

We  have  got  about  half  a 
wliich  would  be  affected — ^we  kilow 
ones— affected  by  the  httle  X 
column,  or  in  somes  cases  a 
Xs. 

We  know  we  can  go  back  and 
We  can  do  it  in  a  morning's 
tion,  and  then  we  would  go 
would  look  at  the  "skip-Loui( 
.'^o-called. 

Those  ballots  were  cast  for 
man.  Tiiey  v.ere  counted  for 
man   by   the   secretary   of  stite 
were  counted   for  Mr.  Wymaji 
ballot    law    commission.    But 
ballots  represented  an  irresistijalc 
tation  to  some  to  find  a  plausifle 
denying  the  election  to  Mr 

So,  what  was  done?  A  very 
counsel  for  Mr.  Wj'man 
of  the  ablest  I  ever  saw,  he  wa  i 
respects  like  the  legendary  M 
the  old  Saturday  Evening  Pos 
he    was    that    good,    and 
cheered  on  by  some  of  the 
he  argued  that  these  ballots 
be  cast  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Four  members  of  the  commi 
that  these  ballots  were  no  vote 
to  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
certain  points  that  it  was 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire, 
other  points  that  it  was  in 
with  the  law  of  New  Hampshin 
they  said  the  intent  of  the 
erned. 

They  had  a  talisman,  they  h 
ing  little  idol,  which  they 
called  the  intent  of  the  voter, 
had  no  head,  because  for  It  to 
plete  token,  a  complete  talismin 
to  have  something  added,  nami  ly, 
ly.  The  legally  expressed  Intept 
voter. 

So  they  decided  against  wha 
said  were  the  legally  expi-essed 
the  voter  and  argued  it  was 
the  voter  under  New  Hampshire 
the  same  time  arguing  that 
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shire  law  did  not  govern,  did  not  control, 
and  they  can  go  outside  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire  law. 

That  was  the  dilemma  we  were  faced 
w  ith,  that  was  the  situation,  and  that  was 
what  was  occurring. 

These  12  votes  do  not  belong  to  Mr. 
Durkin,  nobody  says  they  do,  because 
there  was  no  mark  in  Mr.  Durkin's  box. 
Tliese  votes  do  belong  to  Mr;  Wyman,  be- 
cau.se  there  was  a  solid  ballot  mark  for 
liim. 

To  bring  about  a  tie  deprives  Mr.  Wy- 
man of  these  12  ballots,  but  Mr.  Wyman 
is  deprived,  too,  of  his  right  to  have 
spokesmen  here  recorded  in  his  favor,  be- 
cause by  interpreting  the  intent  of  a  tie 
vote  as  being  a  no  vote,  the  chairman,  in 
effect,  just  disenfranchises  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  because  the 
vote  was  4  to  4.  but  that  the  vote  of  4  to  4 
is  a  no  vote,  therefore,  4  plus  4  equals  0, 
as  I  pointed  out  here  before. 

By  what  legerdemain  does  the  chair- 
man justify,  or  the  committee  justify,  or 
could  the  Senate  justify,  an  argument 
that  4  plus  4  equals  0?  Or  that  a  4-to-4 
tie  means  that  those  who  voted  there 
sliould  be  an  Invalid  ballot  prevail  in  an 
equal  division  over  those  v.'ho  voted  for  a 
valid  ballot? 

This  is  the  world  turned  upside  down 
because  if  we  were  in  the  Senate,  a  tie 
vote  of  44-to-44  would  cause  the  rever- 
,sion  to  the  last  decision  or  the  status  of 
the  legislation  prior  to  the  tie  vote,  it 
would  not  change  the  legislation,  it  would 
not  change  the  earlier  judgment  on  the 
legislation  as  it  had  been  structured  up 
to  that  tinje. 

If  there  were  a  4-to-4  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  would  prevail  and  it  would 
not  be  determined  otherwise. 

So  here  we  have  an  argument  which 
ignores  the  court's  rules,  it  ignores  the 
Senate's  rules,  It  Ignores  the  rules  of 
New  Hampshire,  it  ignores  the  lawfully 
adjudicated  decisions  of  the  highest 
forum  of  New  Hampshire,  the  ballot  law 
conunission,  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. It  ignores  all  of  these  things  simply 
because  of  the  desire  to  seat  one  person 
who  was  not  elected  in  New  Hamp.shire, 
v.ho  was  not  certified  by  the  ballot  law 
commission. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Griffin 
amendment  should  be  supported,  should 
be  supported  because  this  is  a  place  of 
law.  Around  this  Hall  are  the  lawgivers 
of  the  world.  These  are  the  men  who, 
many  of  whom,  are  celebrated  for  that 
particular  quality  within  them,  that  they 
were  lawgiver. 

Yet,  we  are  "law-takers-away."  we  are 
law  deprivers,  we  are  law  ignorers. 
Therefore.  I  think  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  sovereign  State,  should 
apply. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1  hour 
on  the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished  assistant  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin^, 


and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  the  kind  of  box  we  got  into  yes- 
terday with  locking  ourselves  in  with  no 
opportunity  to  consider  amendments 
tlrat  could  be  offered,  especially  when  we 
do  not  know  what  amendments  might 
be  offered. 

The  concern  that  I  had  did  not  ma- 
tejialize  with  respect  to  the  earlier  situ- 
ation, for  which  I  am  thankful.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  have  a  vote  on  tills  amend- 
ment in  1  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  do  not  think 
we  could  avoid  tabling.  I  do  not  know 
whether  tliere  Is  going  to  be  a  tabling 
motion  or  not.  I  have  an  idea  thei-e  will 
be.  but  this  would  be  taking  away  a  right 
of  a  Senator  which  I  think  should  be 
preserved  to  all  Senators,  regardless. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms'.  Does  the  Chair  infer  that  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  that  no  other 
amendment  would  be  in  order? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  cori-ect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
i'-  lieard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
uant  the  record  to  .show  that  it  was  tlie 
distingui.Mied  a.>;sistant  Republican  lead- 
er who  made  the  suggestion  in  the  first 
place  and  it  was  the  majority  leader  who 
tried  to  cooperate  with  him  to  expedite 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  basi- 
ness.  So  we  will  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  an  hour 
would  be  enough,  especially  for  an 
amendment  as  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward as  this  one,  where  we  are  only 
seeking  to  estabhsh  as  a  matter  of  policy 
tliat  in  deciding  these  ballots  we  would 
not  decide  them  according  to  the  laws 
of  Michigan  or  the  laws  of  Nevada  or  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania;  that  we  would  de- 
cide them  according  to  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  election  was  held. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  inter- 
rogate the  Senator  a  little  about  what  he 
actually  intends  when  he  says  the  laws 
of  New  Hampshire.  Is  he  refening  to 
strictly  the  New  Hampshire  so-called 
black  letter  law  or  does  he  Include  in 
that  the  decisions  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Supi-eme  Court  as  they  have  been  inter- 
preted? Is  that  included? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  being  the  vei-y  ex- 
cellent lawyer  that  he  is,  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  laws  of  any  State  con- 
sist not  only  of  the  statutes  that  are  on 
the  books  that  have  been  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  but  also  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  the  State.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  talking  about  the  laws 
of  New  Hampshire,  we  are  talking  about 
the  common   laws   established  by  the 


courts,  we  are  talking  about  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  and  we  are  talking 
about  the  statutes  on  the  books. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  also 
agree  that  In  some  instances  the  law  of 
New  Hampshire  is  silent  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  Lssues  raised  that  are  before 
us  now?  I  am  referring  particularly,  for 
example,  to  the  so-called  write-in  votes 
where  the  statutoi-y  law  does  not  say 
that  it  should  be  on  the  same  line  as  the 
candidate  nor  opposite  the  name  of  the 
office.  Would  the  Senator  agree  witli 
that? 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
S(?na tor  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  willing  to  respond 
in  this  way:  I  think  it  might  be  more 
appropriate  to  say.  as  is  true  in  many 
situations,  that  there  can  be  argument 
about  what  the  law  of  New  HampsWre  is 
with  respect  to  a  particular  situation. 
That  is  what  makes  lawsuits. 

Mr.  CANNON.  "Hiat  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  to.  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  I 
can  end  up  agreeing  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  just  do  not  want  to  have  any  mis- 
understandings now  that  we  might  find 
out  later. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  in  mind  that  the  laws  of 
New  Hampshire  includes  the  court  de- 
ci.^ions.  I  certainly  agree  with  him.  That 
Wiis  my  intention  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  certain  of  New  Hampshire 
cashes  have  said  that  the  purpose  is  to 
try  to  determine  tlie  Intent  of  the  voter? 
Would  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  That  language  can 
be  foujid  in  some  of  the  decisions,  that 
is  correct.  But  I  would  say  it  is  within 
certain  parameters  and  limitations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  intent  of  the  voter 
if  It  has  been  legally  expressed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  this  would  include 
also  the  decisions  which  have  said,  and 
I  will  read  from  one  of  them. 

The  Legislature  may  enact  the  method 
by  which  a  man  shall  vote  but  cannot  direct 
how  the   ballot  he   casts  shall  be  counted. 

Tliat  is  from  the  Miuchie  ca.se  at  page 
105. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  now  is  going  to  seek  to 
analyze  all  of  the  various  cases,  of  course, 
I  am  willing  to  engage  in  that,  but  It  will 
be  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  intend  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  other  passages 
that  I  can  read  back  to  him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  that  I  wanted  to  make.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  what 
we  are  agreeing  to  if  we  agree  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  are  agreeing,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  tliat  we  will  seek 
to  apply  the  laws  of  New  Hampshiie. 
There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  body  of  law  of  New 
Hampshire.  Wliat  distiu-bed  me  in  the 
committee  and  also  earlier  when  the 
chairman  made  his  openhig  statement. 
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Is  that  he  said  that  the  Senate  is  not 
required  to  follow  New  Hampshire  law. 

Maybe  constitutionally  we  can  get 
cway  with  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  poUcy  of  the  Senate  should  be 
lo  try  to  apply  New  Hampshire  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  said  here  the  other 
day  that  we  did  not  follow  the  black 
letter  law.  I  specifically  related  it  to  the 
question  of  tiie  cross  and  the  circle  when 
I  said  we  accepted  crosses  outside  tlie 
circle  and  we  accepted  checkmarks  out- 
.*iide  the  cii-cle.  We  accepted  the  big  cross. 
We  accepted  the  cross  at  the  bottom.  We 
accepted  the  two  little  crosses,  so  to 
speak,  rather  than  the  big  X  or  two  little 
X's.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  did  go 
outside  of  the  black  letter  law. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  means  by  black  letter  law.  That 
Is  not  a  term  I  am  particularly  familiar 
with. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  I  got  that  out 
of  our  hearings.  It  was  presented  to  us 
in  that  form  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  my  amendment 
really  addresses  is  this  statement  which 
the  chairman  made  In  his  opening  state- 
ment, reading  from  page  18620  of  the 
Record. 

The  United  States  Senate,  a»  the  nual 
Judge  or  arbiter  ol  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  Its  Members,  Is  not  bound 
by  the  statutes  and  case  law  of  a  State  .  .  . 

That  distiu'bs  me  because  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  courts  of 
New  Hampshire  were  bound  by  New 
Hampshire  law  when  they  made  their 
decisions.  Now  we  are  coming  along  and 
saying  we  are  going  to  apply  a  different 
nile. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  who 
has  been  trying  to  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCIiURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  There  aic  a  couple  of  points 
that  I  believe  need  clarifying  at  this 
junctm'e. 

FU^t  of  all.  I  think  this  is  a  vei-y  funda- 
mental question  for  the  Senate  to  be 
involved  in  deciding  at  this  time,  before 
we  go  fm-ther  into  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  individual  Issues  which  are 
going  to  be  discussed.  That  is  the  reason 
tliat  I  objected  a  moment  ago  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  would 
limit  time  for  debate.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  that  sometimes  prevents 
us  from  having  the  opportunity  to  fully 
discuss  the  Issue. 

I  think  this  Issue  must  be  full}'  dis- 
cussed before  we  move  forward. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  could  only 
be  one  of  two  motives  for  refusing  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  know  we  never  want 
to  look  at  what  may  have  Impelled  an  In- 
dividual Mfember  of  the  Senate  to  take  a 
particular  position  on  a  vote,  and  I  do 
not  say  it  in  that  context  at  alL 

It  seems  to  me  the  <Hily  reason  for 
objectlnR  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  trom  Michigan  must 
be  one  of  these  two  things:  Because  it 
would  keoi  the  Senate  from  counting 
the  votes  in  a  way  wbith.  would  guar- 
antee Mr.  Durkln'B  vletoxy  and.  If  that  Is 
not  the  reason  the  amendment  would  be 
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find  a  process  whereby  they  can  find  out 
about  the  "skip-Durkin"  ballots,  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  basic  fair  play,  and  to  do 
otherwise  borders  on  a  substantial  denial 
of  due  process.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
have  a  distinction  between  the  two  on 
those.  The  only  answer  one  can  give  is 
that  these  are  all  grown,  big  boys,  and 
.somebody  challenged  13  "skip-Wymans" 
and  somebody  did  not  challeng^e  the 
•tfkip-Durkins."  But  Mr.  Wyman  was  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  his  State,  the  law  on 
intent,  and  so  he  did  not  do  that.  We  are 
going  to  say  out  of  one  side  of  our  mouths 
tliat  we  had  to  follow  the  law  of  the  State 
on  intent.  One  man  did  it  and  relied  pro- 
cedurally upon  it  to  his  detriment  here, 
and  then  we  end  up  counting  those  bal- 
lots that  should  not  even  be  in  question 
under  the  rulings  of  that  State,  or  we 
ran  throw  them  out  for  both. 

So  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  adopt 
the  Senator  from  Michigan's  proposal, 
even  if  that  involves  ultimately,  on  the 
•>kii5 -Wyman"  ballots,  thrt  we  adopt 
lhe  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan cr  open  the  other  ballots.  Because 
the  .statutory  la\^-  of  that  State,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof  since  1919,  the  fact 
that  we  clioo.se  not  to  follow  that  law  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  candidate  and  is  not 
the  f.uilt  of  their  court.  We  have  decided, 
under  our  cciLstitutioiial  power,  to 
change  it;  and  if  we  are  going  to  change 
it  here  and  in  the  Rules  Committee,  it 
appears  to  nie  that  basic  fair  play  and 
due  process  demand  that  Mr.  Wyman  be 
Riven  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  same 
rules  with  reference  to  intent  as  are  be- 
ing applied  by  us.  or  he  is  being  preju- 
diced by  ha^ing  ripplied  the  law  of  his 
stale  to  these  particular  ballots. 

It  may  be  a  tough  issue  to  understand, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  due 
process,  and  we  are  close  to  denying  him 
that  it  we  do  not  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  suggested,  or  go  back 
and  find  out  how  many  "skip-Durkin" 
ballots  there  are  and  apply  the  same  in- 
tent rule  to  those.  I  do  not  even  think  we 
are  right  in  applying  it,  because  it  is  al- 
ready determined  what  their  law  on  in- 
lent  is.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  we 
iiad  certainly  better  not  prejudice  the 
candidate  by  following  the  law,  and  then 
changing  it  later  and  saying,  "It  is  too 
late  for  you  to  go  back  and  get  a  coimt 
on  those  you  did  not  challenge  because 
you  will  follow  the  law  in  not  challeng- 
ing." 

That  may  not  be  a  typical  application 
of  due  process,  but  basically  due  process 
IS  denying  someone  a  right  in  a  manner 
that  is  patently  unfair.  And  this  partic- 
ular approach  is  patently  unfair  on  the 
"sklp-Wyman"  baUots.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  to  change 
the  rules  in  the  Rules  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  measure  intent  is  patently  un- 
fair unless  we  back  up  and  apply  the 
same  rule  all  the  time,  unless  we  are  will- 
ing, on  an  issue  of  this  import,  to  say, 
Some  people  made  some  legal  decisions 
back  there,  and  some  were  smarter  than 
others.  The  ones  who  were  smarter  were 
the  ones  who  did  not  want  to  follow  the 
basic  law  of  New  Hampshire  and  clial- 


lenged  the  basic  law  of  New  Hampshire," 
and  say  to  Wyman,  "We  are  sori-y  you 
are  penaUzed  for  following  the  intent 
rule  of  your  State." 

I  think  that  is  the  issue,  and  there  Is 
no  use  talking  about  the  silent  law, 
black  letter  law,  or  law  that  is  not  writ- 
ten. 

It  is  pretty  clear  what  the  Senator 
fiom  Michigan  is  saying.  He  is  saying 
on  the  "fckip- Wyman"  ballots  let  ns  fol- 
low the  intention  as  indicated  by  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  yeai-s  and 
not  substitute  in  some  instances  what  we 
liice  the  intention  to  be  and  in  other 
instances  not.  That  is  just  how  serious 
violating  established  procedural  rules  is 
when  it  come.s  down  to  an  issue  of  this 
type.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  if  we 
do  not  adopt  hi.s  proposal. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
cmestion  is  on  aereeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ml-.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  yield 
me  some  time. 

Mr.  CANfJON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  .see  the  mover 
oi  the  amendment  in  the  Chamber.  I 
wanted  to  ask  him  a  question  of  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  informed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  was  called  to  the 
telephone  and  is  on  the  long  distance 
telephone  p.t  this  tune.  We  will  notify 
him  of  tl\e  request  of  the  Senator  from 
r-lorida  to  ask  que.stions.  He  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILEri.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  can  clear  up  the  dilemma  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  My  concern 
or  question  is:  in  putting  this  language 
in  here  in  the  amendment,  are  we  talk- 
ing about  tlie  law  of  New  Hampshire  as 
of  November  5, 1974?  I  khid  of  agree  that 
we  should  follow  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
Eiiire. 

Tlie  Senator  is  here  now.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  w  ould  Uke  to  know  what  the 
intent  is  and  if  it  is  the  intent  can  we 
clear  it  up  a  httle  bit. 

In  the  amendment  when  we  are  saying 
we  are  going  to  follow  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire,  are  we  talking  about  tlie  law 
of  New  Ilainpsiiire  as  of  November  5 
1974? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  "yes"  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  v.onder  if  the  Senator 
would  confirm  his  amendment  to  that? 
My  concern  would  be:  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  passed  laws  after  that 
and  courts  made  decisions  after  that.  If 
we  say  we  are  following  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  our  contest  seems  to  be  trying 
to  determine  what  happened  on  Novem- 
ber 5. 1  would  hke  to  see  that  clarified,  if 
we  are  not  saying  we  are  going  to  bind 
ourselves  to  follow  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  after  that  time  in  this  de- 
cision. 

Ml-.  GPvIFFIN.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  be  willing  to 
settle  for  the  legislative  lilstory  that  we 


are  making  right  now  because  certainly 
that  is  clear,  and  we  are  seeking  to  deter- 
mine in  this  proceeding  what  the  voters 
did  on  November  5.  If  he  really  demands 
it,  I  suppo.se  we  could  also  write  it  in 
there. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  tlie  Senator  believes  it 
is  clear  and  the  intent  is  clear  all  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  I  would  say  with- 
out question  or  equivocation  that  we  are 
talking  about  what  the  law  was  on  No- 
vember 5  in  New  Hampshire  when  those 
ballots  were  cast. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  3YRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  the  time  is  not 
controlled,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  be  recognized  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  KYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pre.'-i- 
detit,  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  tl:e  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  comply  with  the  thrust  of  tlie 
amendment  if  the  Senator  from  Virgmia 
can  determine  clearly  just  what  is  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire  as  the  various 
points  come  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  doubtful,  however,  as  to  whether 
the  Griffin  amendment  should  be  written 
into  the  resolution  before  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
makes  an  excellent  point  that  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult,  certainly  for  us  who 
are  nonlaw>'ers,  to  determine  precisely 
what  is  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  on 
the  varioas  point.*:  which  will  be  raifred. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  sus- 
pect, is  going  to  find  it  difficult  to  arrive 
r.t  a  fair  and  just  decision  on  the  at  least 
35  different  votes  with  which  the  Senate 
will  be  faced. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  spent  probably 
more  time  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate, 
except  for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Republican,  and  maybe  two  or  three 
other  Senators,  than  almost  anyone  else 
in  the  Senate. 

I  feel  a  keen  obligation  to  Mr.  Durkin, 
I  feel  a  keen  obligation  to  Mr.  Wyman. 
and  I  feel  a  keen  obligation  to  the  j>eople 
of  New  Hampshire  to  try  to  reach  a  fair 
and  appropriate  decision  on  this  very 
important  matter  before  the  Senate. 

When  it  comes  to  the  amendment  now 
pending,  while  I  agree  with  the  thrust 
of  it,  and  will  try  to  comply  with  the 
intent  of  it,  I  am  doubtful  that  I  should 
vote  to  inconiorate  it  in  this  resolution 
because  I  do  not  know  just  what  will  be 
the  various  votes  that  we  will  be  faced 
with,  what  evidence  will  be  presented, 
and  what  problems  will  be  connected 
with  each  of  these  votes. 

We  have  the  law  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  I  think,  where  it  is  clear,  should 
be  followed.  But  as  I  imderstand  it  from 
listening  to  the  debates  for  almost  2 
weeks  now  for  about  3  hoiurs  a  day  each 
of  these  days,  I  am  not  certain  just  what 
is  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  on  certain 
key  points. 
So,  in  an  effort  to  reserve  reasonable 
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judgment — aud  each  of  us  must  make  a 
Judgment  on  these  complex  cases  that 
wm  be  submitted  to  the  Senate— I 
thhik  that  I  shall  vote  In  the  negative  oa 
the  GrllSn  amendment,  as  It  now  stands, 
although  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  com- 
ply with  the  thrust  and  the  intent  of  the 
Griffln  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  Interested  In  what  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  has  said. 

I  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  Griffin 
amendment  is  this:  That  as  we  sit,  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  decision,  we  have  the 
choice  of  applying.  In  a  given  instance, 
what  we  believe  the  New  Hampshire  law 
to  be  or  substituting  therefor  what  we 
think  the  law  ought  to  be,  or  substituting 
therefor  a  theory  that  somehow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  superior  right  to 
Impose  the  law  retroactively.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

How  are  we  going  to  determine  the 
intent  of  a  voter?  That  voter  Uved  in 
New  Hampshire,  lliat  voter  throughout 
his  Uf  e  had  acquainted  himself  witli  the 
voting  requirements  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  he  is  presumed  to 
know  the  law.  When  he  went  to  the  polls, 
he  was  not  chai-ged  with  trying  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  manner  that  would 
meet  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate  or 
in  a  manner  that  somebody  else  thought 
the  law  ought  to  be.  He  expressed  his 
intent  imder  the  authority  aud  direc- 
tion of  the  law  of  New  Hampshii-e.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  ascertain  the  in- 
tent of  the  voter  in  any  given  instance 
without  first  doing  oxu:  best — and  each 
Individual  Senator  will  have  to  do  that— 
to  ascertain  what  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  and  then  using  Ubat  as  our  yard- 
stick. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  dangerous  for 
us  to  asstmie  here  under  some  theory 
of  Federal  Government  superiivity  that 
the  Senate  should  arrogate  unto  Itsdf 
to  say  what  the  law  la.  Rattaor.  we  sho\2ld 
pledge  our  allegiance  to  the  law  of  N^w 
Hampshire  and.  as  individual  Judges  and 
Jurors,  be  guided  by  what  the  New 
Hampshire  law  Is  in  any  given  instance. 
If.  as  individual  Senators,  there  aie  sit- 
uations In  <itrhich  we  cannot  tell,  we  can- 
not teU. 

A  vote  for  the  Griffln  am«Kiment  is  a 
vote  for  the  priBdide  that  New  Hamp- 
shire voters  rightfully  ezi»eesed  them- 
selves under  New  Hampshire  law.  Are  we 
going  to  embark  upon  a  principle  that 
in  every  State  that  holds  an  election 
from  now  on,  the  votcan  are  not  to  vote 
according  to  their  own  State  law?  Are 
we  going  to  adopt  a  position  that  will 
say  to  all  the  States  that  have  dectiona 
coming  up,  "We  will  ooont  the  ballots 
not  according  to  your  law  but  the  way 
we  dedde.  aecocding  to  the  power  that 
we  axToeste  to  oozadves  do  determine 
what  the  law  Is  or  «4iat  it  ought  to  be?" 
There  is  aa  important  issue  of  States' 
rights  bere.  If  we  are  not  to  decide  this 
case  acconllng  to  Ifew  Hampshire  law, 
of  what  TBlliBty  are  ttie  election  laws  of 
all  the  other  States?  If  we  take  a  posi- 
tion that  we  are  not  duty  bound  to  do 
our     best     to     ascertain       what     the 
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New  Hampshire  law  is 
we  are  sending   word 
State:   "Your  State 
procedures  are  of  no  ._ 
Senate  of  the  United  Stat^ 
them."  I  hope  the  Senate 
such  power. 

As  the  people  on  electioi 
to  the  polls,  whether  ._ 
on  a  macliine  or  took  a  . 
ballot,  they  wanted  their 
So  they  adhered  to  the 
Hampshire,  not  some  niles 
futme  date  by  Uie  Senate 
States.  We  have  every 
assume  but  also  to  be 
principle  that  every  vote 
exercise  his  franchise  ___ 
Hampslui-e  law  and  that 
the  New  Hampshire  law 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  I  am  happj 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  _ 
listened  to  the  remarks 
from  Vii-ginia  and  I  was 

this  report  and  I  am  

concept,  unless  we  do  put 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
cause  of  my  own  experienc« 

As  I  stated  previously, 
law  of  this  type  that  New 
which  allows  this  bull's  ey( 
in  the  circle  for  the  straigh 

As  I  look  through  some  . 
that  have  been  considered 
for  example,  where  a  big 
the  way  through  it.  There  _  , 
which  just  has  a  checkmajk 
not  in  the  circle.  There  ar 
two  X's  put  through.  Tlieif 
an  X  put  in  and  a  big 
around  the  X.  In  my  Stat 
not  count  them  at  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  u.se 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
qualified  those  ballots 
sense.  The  way  I  have  _. 
have  been  an  election  judg  i 
been  involved  in  contestet 
my  state — those  are  hiva^d 
me. 

If  someone  wants  to  tell 
Hampshire  law  says  that 
posed  to  put  an  X  in  the  ( 
straight  party  Ucket  but 
circle  somewhere  else  on 

clearly  Indicate  your 

that  is  tiie  New  Hampshii  e 
be  glad  to  follow  that 

I  say,  with  due  respect 
friend  the  Senator  from  . 
do  not  understand  how  we 
monsense — senatorial 
you  will.  If  there  is  such 
terms  of  judging  these  _ 
reference  to  something.  It  i 
a  voter  with  ref  ei'ence  to 
I  think  that  is  the  point 
from  Nebrasica  is  making,  it 
intent  of  the  voter, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  co 

"nie  voters  who  cast  the 
contested  election  were  not 
form  to  Alaska  law.  They 
to  conform  to  the  law  of 
Nebraska  or  any  place  else. 

I  am  sure  that  it  happenet  in  hundreds 
of  cases  that  when  indlvidua  Ls  were  going 
to  go  to  vote,  they  asked  for  Hd^ice.  They 
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another  one 
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asked  for  advice  from  local 
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own  families.  Some  of 

advice  from  lawyers.  Some  ol  . 
for  advice  from  party  worke^. 
were  they  told?  They  were 
law  of  New  Hampshire  was 

The  only  way  we  can  l 
honesty  and  fairness,  what 
of  any  voter  is  to  do  our 
ascei-tain  what  the  New 
in  such  a  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it 
of  the  GrifiBn  amendment 

agi-ee  on  what  the  New 

is  in  every  instance,  because 
creates   lawsuits — ^people 
we  should  agree 
piinciple  that  the  New 

ruling  here,  if  we  can 

it  is.  If  we  say  that  the  New 
law  is  not  vahd  and  ruling, 
a  vote  against  the  election 
cedures  oi  every  State  in  th« 
have  then  taken  the  . 
votei*s  go  to  the  polls  in 
Kansas  or  in  Ohio  or  any 
they  need  not  be  concerned 
the  rules  are.  All  they  need 
cemed  about  is  what  the 
Senate  might  say  the  rules 
months  after  the  people  cast 
That  is  the  issue. 

Furthermore,    there    is  a 
States'  rights  issue  here. 

If  an  election  is  held  in 
State,  should  the  votes  be 
cording  to  the  laws  of  that 
acceptance  of   that  principle 
cany  with  it  any  impUcatior 
agree  on  what  the  law  is.  _ 
agree  on  the  principle  that 
ing  the  answer,  we  should  . 
best  of  our  ability  the  law  of 
shire  and  not  assimie  imder 
often-used   doctrine  that 
ment  in  Washington  is 

thing  and  that  we  can 

States  are  sovereign.  The 
ei-nment  does  not  liave 
powers.  It  is  a  Government 
powers,  and  the  States  have 
gated  to  the  Federal  _ 
right  o\-er  tiie  conduct  of 

They  have  never  

that  they  have  carried  on 

years  of  setting  up  a  ^ 

choosing  of  election  officials, 
ballots  should  be.   The 
whether  they  have  voting  _ 
States  decide  how  one  shall  _ 
if  one  wants  to  vote  a  straigh 
State  of  Nebraska  happens 
provisi(m  for  a  straight  ticke 
has  to  make  a  eh<^e  in  each 
sequently,  a  ballot  with  the 
on  it,  coming  frwn  my  e_, 
have  a  different  interpretatiap 
coming  fiom  a  State  where 
different. 

Mr.  E>resident,  we  cannot 

and  hcmestly  determine 

on  any  basis  otho-  than  the 
State  where  the  election  wa 
is  so  elementai'y,  we  should 
argue  it.  It  obtains  in  all  di 
tract,  a  written  iustrumentk 
kind  is  interpreted  according 
law  where  it  Is  executed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will 
yield?  j 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  was 
mentioning  the  fact  that  States  have 
different  ballots.  In  my  State,  as  in 
his  State,  a  voter  caimot  vote  a  straight 
ticket.  I  remind  my  good  friend  that 
there  are  also  many  different  kuids  of 
voting  machines.  There  is  the  electronic 
tjTDC  that  my  State  now  uses.  There  is 
the  mechanical  type  used  in  some  other 
States.  I  think  the  Senator  has  made 
some  very  good  points  here  in  trying  to 
]50int  out  to  this  body  the  impossibility 
of  the  Senate  ti-ying  to  make  a  deter- 
mination in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend.  Let  us  think  of  an  actual  case. 
Someone  is  going  to  vote  and  he  turns  to 
his  friend  or  his  experienced  civic  leader 
or  lawyer  or  anybody.  He  says,  "I  wish 
to  vote  thus  and  so;  how  do  I  do  it?"  They 
were  informed  how  to  do  it  according  to 
New  Hampshire  law.  So,  if  we  do  not 
follow  through  with  that,  we  repudiate 
the  right  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
to  provide  for  its  own  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  an  amendment  to  the  Griflbi 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  bv 
tiie  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  of  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Griffin  insert  after  the  words  "New  Hamp- 
shire" the  following:  "including  statutory 
law,  common  law,  and  New  Hampshire  case 
law,  as  of  December  27,  1974". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  and  that  the 
vote  occur  then,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  Itself  of 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
who  objected?  1  did  not  see  any  Senator 
stand  to  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  standing  over 
here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  looking  at 
the  amendment,  may  I  ask  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  if  I  heard  the 
date  correctly,  December  17,  1974? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  that  Is 
the  date  on  which  the  petition  was  filed 
by  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Durkin? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  the 
date  on  which  the  petition  of  protest  was 
filed  by  Mr.  Durkin  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  STEVENS.  To  the  Senator's 
knowledge,  was  there  any  case  law  or  anj' 
statute  that  was  passed  between  the  de- 
termination that  was  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  that  date  of  protest? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  amend- 
ment would  encompass  all  statutory  and 
case  law  withhi  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 


shire at  the  time  that  Mr.  Durkin  filed 
his  petition  of  protest  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  is.  there  are  four  dates  In- 
volved. There  is  the  election  date  Itself; 
the  day  that  the  fli-st  level  determhia- 
tion — the  secretary  of  state's — was 
made;  then  there  was  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission's determination;  then  there  is 
the  certification  by  the  Governor,  after 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Durkin 
made  his  protest. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florid?,  has  made  the  same 
comment,  that  the  determination  should 
be  made  as  to  the  law  as  it  existed  on 
the  date  that  the  electors  cast  their  bal- 
lots and  not  on  any  subsequent  date. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  aU  of  the  tribu- 
nals, including  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rule.s.  should  be  attempting  to  determine 
what  the  law  was  on  the  date  the  electors 
went  to  the  ballot  box  and  marked  the 
ballots.  If  the  law  has  been  changed  sub- 
sequent to  that  time  in  a  manner  that 
might  invalidate  what  their  Intent  was 
at  that  time,  I  think  that  would  disen- 
franchise the  electors.  Thrt  is  why  I  am 
questionmg  the  date  the  SenatorJfrom 
West  Virginia  has  placed  in  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

If  that  amendment  were  the  date  of 
the  election,  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
support  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  that  amendment.  But  tying  it,  as  he 
does,  to  the  protest  by  Mr.  Durkin — the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  has  tied  It  to  the  date  of  the 
protest  of  Mr.  Durkin,  instead  of  the  date 
that  the  electors  stated  their  intent.  I 
think  that  might  bring  the  rulings  or 
other  matters  Into  the  determination 
that  should  not  be  before  the  Senate. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Brooke  assumed  tlie 
chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  certainly  can  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  it  except  to  say  that 
the  date  of  December  27  was  the  date 
when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
vested  and  I  thought  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  tied  to  that  date. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
it  would  read  if  It  were  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
On  page  1,  line  1  of  the  resolution,  after 
the  word  "Senate"  insert  the  following- 
"applying  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  Including  statutory  law,  com- 
mon law,  and  New  Hampshire  case  law  a<! 
of  December  27, 1974,  with  respect  to  ballots 
described  In  section  2.". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  so 
modify  my  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  it  be  pcssible 
now  to  get  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  agreeable  to  this 
Senator.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of 
the  other  Senators  who  had  objection 
have  any  objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Time  limit  on 
what? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  E3y  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  there  is  an  amend- 
-  ment  pending  providing  that  the  law 
of  New  Hampshire  must  be  applied  with 
respect  to  the  ballots  in  section  2  of  the 
resolution,  and  there  has  been  a  clari- 
Tying  amendment  by  Mr.  Byrd  which 
has  been  incorporated,  making  it  clear 
that  New  Hampshire  law  includes  the 
statutes  and  the  case  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which,  of  course,  was  the  inten- 
tion anyway,  j  believe  that  the  issue  is 
clear  and  has  been  argued,  but  any 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  to 
it,  of  course,  is  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the 
Senator's  request?   Has  he  made  if 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  not 
ju.st  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  willing  to  vote  if 
there  are  no  Senators  wisliirg  to  s^e'-- 
the  floor. 

Have  we  gotten  the  yeas  and  nays' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. ' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  continue  my  inquiry  again?  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
modified  his  amendment  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr  STEVENS  May  I  ask  was  there 
developed  any  case  law  or  a  statute 
change  between  the  date  of  the  election 
and  the  date  which  appears  In  this 
amendment  now? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  can  respond  by  say- 
ing there  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

^o^'^J'^.^^^L^^^P^^™  on  January  6. 
1875.  But  if  there  is  any  case  law— there 
was  a  decision  on  December  20 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  there  was  no  change 
between  the  date  of  the  election  and  the 
date  that  is  in  the  amendment  obvloush- 
I  have  no  objection.  But  if  the  law  was 
changed  between  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion and  the  date  of  this  protest,  then 
I  cannot  support  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  anyone  knows 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  wUl  respond.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  particular  case  law  that 
is  significant.  It  probably  would  be  weU 
to  caU  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
u  there  is.  I  have  no  objection  fc  In- 
cluding it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  November  5 
date  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  big 
argmnent  about  the  date 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  of  the  ophiion  that  we  are 
applying  the  law  as  it  existed  on  the 
date  of  the  election  if  we  use  this  date? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes:  that  was  my  in- 
tention, and  it  has  been  modified  to  the 
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extent  of  changing  It  to  December  27. 
which  was  the  date  that  the  petition  was 
filed. 

If  tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
any  particular  purpose  in  mind  other 
than  the  fact  that  was  the  date  of  the 
petition,  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  .seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  logical  date. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right. 
.  Mr.  STETV'ENS.  Again  we  liave  had  a 
dii'lag.  the  Senator  from  West  Viiginia 
and  I,  and  I  understand  his  response  for 
that  being  a  logical  date,  but  I  do  not 
know  from  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
whether  it  changed  between  election  day 
and  the  date  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  put  on.  For  that  rerson  I 
shall  not  support  the  amendment. 

Several  Senatous.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
J  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdrp.w  hi-,  first  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  1.  insert  the  following: 
after  the  itate  1974  strike  the  rest  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgijii-i  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  the  New  Hampshire  law,  including 
statutory  law  and  case  law,  applicable 
to  all  of  the  issues  in  Senate  Resolution 
166  and  not  just  to  the  issues  in  section  2 
of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
think  we  see  the  reason  why  the  date 
was  December  27,  perhaps,  because  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  the  stat- 
ute enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  providing  for  a  new 
election  in  the  event  the  seat  is  declared 
vacant,  we  would  not  consider  that. 

My  amendment  said  that  New  Hamp- 
shire law  should  apply  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ballots  provided  in  section  2. 

Some  of  the  other  questions  in  the 
retolution  set  forth  in  section  1  obviously 
do  not  Involve  the  interpretation  of  New 
Hampshire  law.  although  some  of  them 
do.  and  this  amendment  could  logically 
be  applied  with  respect  to  some  of  those 
Issues  also. 

But  now  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  becomes  very  relevant.  If  there 
is  an  intent  here  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia— and  I  hope 
that  would  not  be  the  case— that  he  is 
going  to  have  a  cutoff  date  which  would 
mean  that  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  ig- 
nore in  its  deUberaUons  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  subse- 
quent to  December  27  specifically  pro- 
vided for  a  nmoff  election  In  the  event 
the  seat  is  declared  vacant 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  not 
make  the  least  bit  of  difference  because 
if  we  ever  get  around  to  voting  on  this 
thing,  we  are  going  to  do  one  of  three 
things:  We  are  going  to  vote  to  seat 


goiig 


Nev 


n  Jy 


on  ; 
wl  at 
a  tree 


1 1 


1 1 
<  u; 
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Mr.  Wyman,  or  we  are  _ 
seat  Mr.  Durkin,  or  we  are 
the  thing  back  and  ask 
to  hold  an  election.  So  I 
other  possibilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  fra 
tion  on  whether  to  seat 
other  should  be  based  on 
New  Hampshire  was,  so  I 
Senator  to  that  extent,  and 
any    doubt    at    aU    that 
whether  to  seat  Mr.  Wymai 
seat  Mr.  Durkin  everybody 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact 
not  vote  to  seat  either  one 
are  going  to  hr-ve  to  vote  to 
So  we  have  those  three  pos, 
not  care  whether  the  amen 
or  not.  there  is  no  Senator 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
jority  does  not  think  we 
either  one  of  them,  it  w 
back  to  New  Hampshire  fo 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder 
tlie  Senator  from  West 
would  be  willing  to  accept 
tion  of  a  proposed  amendm 
we  strike  out  the  date  bee 
to  ine,  we  want  to  apply 
Hampshire  to  the  resolutic  i 
tent  that  it  is  a;-plic:ible,  w 
to  any  parti '^ular  d^te. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
the  aaiendment  would  only 
issues  contained  in  the  res 
worJd  not  confine  those 
issues  in  section  2.  It  woul 
the  issues  in  the  resclutioi 

Now  in  the  event  the 
decide  to  declare  the  seat 
send  it  back  to  Nev.'  Hamps 
situation  would  be  governec 
ent  law  of  New  Hampshire 
vides  for  a  special  election 
vacancy  is  declared.  So  the 
my  amendment,  if  it  is  c 
not  impinge  upon  the  right ; 
pie  of  New  Hampshire  to 
election  under  present  s 
New  Hampshire  in  the  evedt 
should  finally  declare  a  vat 

cpaf" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the 
West  Virginia  again  allow 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  regs  r 
(5 ) ,  page  2,  which  says : 

Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
respect  to  all  ballots  on  whlc] 
tee  vote  Is  tied,  the  ruling 
authority  of  the  State  of 
shall  remain  In  effect? 


to  vote  to 

joing  to  send 

Hampshire 

not  see  any 


,  the  ques- 

man  or  the 

the  law  of 

with  the 

[  do  not  have 

voting    on 

or  voting  to 

lere  is  going 

:h.it  if  we  do 

of  tliem.  we 

send  it  back. 

ibiUties.  I  do 

ment  says  so 

lere  who  can 

it  if  a  nia- 

glit  to  .seat 

have  to  go 

an  election. 

I  might  ask 

inia — and  I 

lis  modifica- 

nt  providiiig 

se.  it  seems 

]  iw  of  New 

to  the  ex- 

thout  regard 


Sen)  te 


It  is  my  understanding 
ings  were  made  before  the 
the  Senator  from  West 
into  his  amendment,  but 
impact  of  the  Senator's  a 
that  section? 

It  appears  to  me  that,  if 
to  follow  the  case  law  and 
we  have  in  effect  decided 

I  again  believe  that  the 
be  the  date  of  the  election 
not  imderstand  what  came 
Hampshire  law  between  thi 
election  and  the  date  of  the 
by  Mr.  Durkin  imless  it  is 
rulings  of  the  Ballot 
I  do  not  know  whether, 
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l»r.  President, 
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enator  from 
to  ask  him 


[Yes. 
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that,  with 
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the  highest 

Hampshire 


Sll 


c  ite  I 
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on  which 

Virtinia  has  put 

what  is  the 

nendment  on 


ive  are  going 
s  ;atutory  law, 
section  5. 

ought  to 

because  I  do 

nto  the  New 

date  of  the 

protest  filed 

in  fact,  the 

and 

iinder  New 


Com  nission, 


reqi  est 


Hampshire  law,  those  have 
efifect  of  law  or  not. 

I  know  they  have  the  eflfec  t 
mining  the  outcome  according 
certificate  that  was  issued  b; 
ernor  and  leading  to  the  .  _ , 
withdrawal  of  tlie  certificati 
issued  to  Mr.  Durkin 

What  effect  this  has  on  the 
sion  of  the  Senate  on  that 
item  number   i5)    I  think  is 
because,  again,  if  i  understand 
•  5)  on  page  2,  if  we  decide 
aifirnifitive,  then  we  will  not 
voting  on  the  separate  ballits 
tion  2. 

Mr.  GKIFFIN.  I  wonder  if 
from  West  Virginia  would  - 
lowing  the  amendment  to  be 
it  is  with  rf.spect  to  section 
the  way  it  was  offered,  and 
was  modified,   and  then  _. 
done,  of  course,  the  Senator 
Virginia  in  another 
address   himself  to  the 
New  Hampshire  law  with  . 
tion  ],  because  it  is  not  quit< 
It  is  clear  in  section  2  we 
about  the  calling  and  awar 
ballots.  In  section  1  there  _ 
of  questions,  some  of  which 
selves   to  the  apphcation  o: 
Hampshire  law  and  some  ol 
not. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
Senator  grant  me  unanimous 
that  following  the  vote  on  t 
ment,  which  was  accepted  by 
guished  Senator  as  a  modification 
own  amendment,  could  we  get 
consent 


thp  force  and 

of  deter- 
to  the 

the  Gov- 
for  the 

that  was 


total  deci- 
particular 
important 
section 
hat  in  the 
in  fact  be 
in  see- 
the Senator 
c  insider  al- 
idopted  as 
which  is 
the  way  it 
that  is 
Ifrom  West 
amendr  lent  could 
apiification  of 
to  see- 
the same. 
I  re  talking 
of  the 
a  variety 
end  them- 
the  New 
which  do 

Wo\x\d  the 
consent 
le  amend- 
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unanimous 


aft  jr 
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cmg 
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Preside  it 


thJt 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  the  _ 
West  Virginia  be  recognized 
poses  of  offering? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
unanimous  consent  that 
vote,  a  vote  would  then 
amendment  that  I  have  just  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I 
that,  of  course,  there  might  b« 
ther  clarification  of  such  an 
in  terms  of  its  applications 
issues  and  I  think  it  would  be 
Senator  were  to  be  recognized 
could  offer  his  amendment, 
do  not  particularly  think  ... 
cut  off  debate  at  this  point 

We  could  at  least 
business  by  voting  on  the 
with  respect  to  section  2, 
this  Senator  had  suggested 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
distinguished  Senator  consen 
limitation  on  this  amendmen 
the  vote  on  his  amendment,  aj 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I 
would   be   subject   to 
Senator  from  Virginia's 
with  a  time  limit. 

It  would  have  a  short 

for   any  amendment  theretc 
were  any.  I  do  not  know  of 
as  the  Senator  here  is  seekini 
my  amendment,  there  may 
ments  to  his. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A 
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ent  time,  my  amendment  is  not  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
suggest  that  he  not  insist  on  a  further 
amendment  because  if  he  wants  further 
amendment,  there  are  all  kinds  of  ways, 
he  can  find  a  way  to  get  a  further  vote 
on  the  matter. 

I  would  just  like  to  see  us  make  an 
inch  of  progress,  if  we  do  not  make  any 
other. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  would  be  making  an 
inch  of  progress  if  we  could  get  to  the 
vote  on  tlie  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  offered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Whether  the  Senator  has 
a  pending  amendment  and  he  would  like 
a  vote  on  the  Senator's.  I  think  I  will  vote 
for  his  amendment,  if  he  would  Uke  to 
have  a  vote  on  it:  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  his.  too. 

But  my  thouglit  is.  why  do  we  not  go 
ahead  and  have— as  it  stands  now,  his 
amendment  would  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  If  we  get  consent  to  vote  on 
the  Senator's,  we  get  that  much  settled, 
and  then  vote  on  his  which  is  not  subject 
to  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  the  Senator  is  giving  any- 
thing at  this  point,  and  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  overall  results,  he  does  not 
need  the  Parliamentarian,  he  knows  how 
to  go  about  amending  the  final  results  by 
offering  a  substitute  for  the  language  be- 
fore it  and  include  that  language. 

The  Senator  knows  how  to  do  that.  He 
does  not  need  the  Parliamentarian  to 
know  this,  he  knows  how. 

Why  not  vote  on  some  of  these  things? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  take 
the  floor  to  make  an  inquu-y  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  who  has  of- 
fered an  amendment. 

My  original  amendment,  of  course,  ap- 
plied to  the  ballots  described  in  section  2. 
That  situation  Is  pretty  clear.  It  is  a 
matter  of  how  are  we  going  to  interpret 
the  ballots  as  they  were  marked  by  the 
voters.  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
in  so  doing  the  New  Hampshire  law  would 
apply. 

The  difficulty  that  we  are  having,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  it  apply  also 
to  the  various  issues  in  section  1  is  that 
it  is  very  difficult  there  to  figure  out  or 
to  anticipate  what  the  impact  of  Uiat 
will  be. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Rules  Committee  in  proceeding  to 
consider  this  matter  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  the  work  of  Senator 
Allen  and  Senator  Hatfield,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  2  of  both  reports,  which 
indicated  that  the  committee  would  pro- 
ceed to  a  recount  of  approximately  3.500 
ballots  before  the  ballot  law  commission 


in  relation  to  the  final  result  cei-tified 
by  the  ballot  law  commission,  and  a  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  of  all  the 
protests  made  by  either  party  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings. 

I  will  just  ask  the  Senator  from  We;.t 
Virginia  veo'  directly,  is  it  his  intent  by 
this  amendment  to  set  up  some  legal 
argument  that  protests,  for  example, 
that  would  hju'e  been  considered  under 
that  resolution  would  be  waived  or  would 
somehow  not  be  recognized,  and  ques- 
tions that  otherwise  would  be  recognized 
would  somehow  be  wiped  out?  This  is 
what  we  are  concerned  about.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  intent  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  intent  is 
to  make  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Griffin, 
as  modified,  applicable  to  the  whole  reso- 
lution rather  than  to  confine  it  to  the 
issues  in  section  2.  New  Hampshire  law, 
including  statutory  and  case  law,  wor.Ki 
be  applicable  across  the  board  to  each  ol 
the  issues  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  quite  ans'.vtred 
the  question  insofar  as  section  2  of  that 
committee  resolution.  There  tlie  com- 
mittee determined  that  tiiere  would  be 
a  consideration  by  the  committee  of  all 
the  protests  made  by  eiiiier  party  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceeduigs. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  in  some 
instances  protests  were  filed,  for  exam- 
ple, to  skip  a  type  ballot.  A  question  came 
up  really  after  the  recount  had  been 
concluded. 

No  one  at  any  stage  ever  assumed 
that  the  committee  would  buy  the  novel 
argument  of  Mr.  Durkin  and  his  coun- 
sel that  we  should  disregard  the  straight 
party  votes,  12  of  them,  for  Mr.  Wyman. 
But  the  committee  is  in  the  position 
here — or  at  least  there  was  a  tie  vote 
on  it. 

What  I  am  tiying  to  find  out  is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  pui-pose  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  to  lay  the  ground 
work  for  some  argimient  that  somehow 
those  questions  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
sidered. They  are  matters  that  are  raised 
here  in  the  resolution;  the  committee 
has  put  them  to  the  Senate. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  lay  the  ground  work 
for  anything  other  than  to  apply  the 
statutory  law  and  the  case  law  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  to  each  of  the 
issues  that  are  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion, rather  than  confining  the  statutory 
and  case  law  of  New  Hampshire  only 
to  the  issues  contained  in  section  2. 

When  the  Commit^iee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  considered  all  of  these 
issues,  each  of  us  in  his  own  mind  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  statutory  law  and 
the  case  law.  which  says  that  basic  to 
all  the  law  is  the  intent  of  the  votei-s 
of  New  Hampshire.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  put  the  Senate  precisely  on 
the  same  level  as  that  on  which  the 
committee  stood  when  it  acted  on  each 
of  these  issues. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  New  Hampshire 
law  to  the  issues  contained  in  section  2. 
I  have  attempted  to  define  what  we  mean 
by  the  New  Hampshire  law,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  has 


accepted  that  definition  in  his  modifica- 
tion. 

Now  I  am  attempting  to  apply  that 
modified  interpretation  to  all  of  the  is- 
sues m  the  entire  resolution,  and  net 
confine  it  jusu  to  section  2.  If  we  did  thai. 
the  Senate  v.  ould  be  acting  on  a  different 
level  from  tliat  on  which  the  committee 
acted.  When  the  committee  acted,  we 
took  into  consideration  the  statutory  law, 
wc  took  ir.t.T  consideration  the  case  law. 
and  v%-e  took  into  consideration  the  ba- 
sic con.stit  uional  law  of  this  country. 
These  ai.-  the  things  tliat  the  Senate 
would  b^  utilizing  as  tools  in  reading  the 
decisi.Ui,  on  the  issues  in  tlie  whole  of 
the  rciiyiution,  and  net  just  in  sec- 
tion 2. 

Air.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Cenator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  jielu  to  the  Senator 
en  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  E\RD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  we  accept  the  Senator's 
modification  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  would  the  Sena- 
tor Uien  argue  that  tliis  new  language 
would  moot  sections  6  and  7,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  resolution,  on  the  basis  of  that 
vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  V/hat  is  Uie 
Senator's  question? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  say.  if  we  accepted  this 
amendment,  xmder  the  verbiage  of  the 
amendment,  would  it  then  be  possible 
for  the  Senator  to  argue  that  that 
amendment  had  made  moot  tlie  ques- 
tions raised  under  subsection  6  and  sub- 
section 7? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  not  make  moot  those 
issues. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  to  affect  the  procedures  of 
the  resolution  in  any  way,  nor  would  he 
thhik  that  this  could  be  argued  as  the 
case  on  the  Senate  fioor? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  personally 
would  not  be  convinced  by  any  argument 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  amended  by  my  amend- 
ment, if  the  Senate  adopts  that  amend- 
ment, would  moot  those  issues. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  raised  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  of  the  committee  of 
February  19  of  this  year,  in  two  parts, 
whereby  the  scope  of  the  investigation 
was  extended  by  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Would  the  Senator  feel  that  his 
amendment  in  any  way  would  be  opera- 
tive so  as  to  permit  one  to  argue  that 
the  action  of  the  committee  had  been  re- 
pealed, or  that  his  amendment  would  be 
in  derogation  of  the  resolution  of  the 
committee,  as  noted  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report,  I  believe,  in  both 
cases?  I  have  page  2  of  the  Wyman  posi- 
tion in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-STRD.  My  tentative 
response  is  no.  but  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  read  from  the  pages  the  ver- 
biage to  which  he  is  referring. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  referring  to 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Allen  as  modified 
by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hatfield, 
wliicli  reads : 
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To  extend  the  scope  of  Its  Investigation  to: 

<1)   A  recount  of  the  approximately  3,500 

ballots   before   the   Ballot   Law  Commission 

In  relation  to  the  final  results  certified  by 

the  Ballot  Law  Commission, 

(2)  A  consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
all  of  the  protests  made  by  either  party  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings  contemplating 
that  the  Committee  will  take  the  appropri- 
ate steps  on  eacl-  protest  to  ascertain  the 
validity  of  such  protest  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  count  of  the  matter  protested. 


t  lis 


IV  ay 


Having  in  mind  that  the  courts  of 
New  Hampshire  held  that  certain  matters 
were  not  justiciable  by  them  since  they 
were  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  decide,  we 
should  not  be  in  a  ix>sition  of  being  lound 
by  New  Hampshire  statute  and  case 
law— we  should  be  in  a  position  to  be 
bound  by  them,  but  that  binding  effect 
should  also,  as  I  .sec  it,  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  certain  matters 
which  they  would  not  act  upon  were, 
by  their  express  judgment,  referred  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  they  could  not  act 
for  that  reason. 

Therefore,  I  would  rot  want  it  argued 
now  that  since  the  courts  would  not  act 
on  certain  protests,  the  protests  are  in- 
valid, when  in  fact  the  protests  are  before 
the  Senate  in  fiill  force  and  effect  for  the 
purpose  of  ai-guing  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Griffin  as  modified 
and  as  amended  by  my  amendment,  if 
amended,  will  not  affect  the  issues  that 
are  set  forth  in  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
166  >.  Each  issue  will  remain  for  th* 
Senate  to  decide. 

Tlie  only  thing  wa  arc  doing  here  is 
identifying  what  Mr.  Griffin  means 
when  he,  in  his  driginal  amendment, 
refers  to  the  New  Hampshire  law.  We  are 
interpreting  what  he  means.  It  is  not 
only  statutoi-y  law,  but  it  is  case  law 
also.  And  we  are  applying  it  to  the 
entire  resolution,  and  not  just  to  the 
issues  in  section  2. 

It  would  still  be  for  the  Senate  to 
determine,  in  regard  to  each  issue  set 
forth  in  that  resolution,  what  the  Sen- 
ate's judgment  and  will  are. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  other 
words,  in  my  opinion  this  amendment 
would  not  make  moot  any  issue  that  is  set 
forth  in  tlie  entire  resolution.  Each  issue 
would  remain  before  the  Senate  for  its 
decision,  as  they  appear  in  the  positions 
of  the  two  reports. 
Mr.  BROCK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
just  answered  my  question,  but  just  to  be 
specific,  it  then  would  be  the  position  of 
the  Senator  that  no  one  could  logically 
take  this  new  language  and  argue,  for 
example,  that  a  Wyman  protest  was 
withdrawn  or  not  filed  early  enough,  or 
he  waited  until  he  got  to  the  Senate;  this 
would  not  change  the  effect  of  those 
argimients  at  all?  This  language,  as 
modified  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, would  not  affect  that  argument  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  say 
this  in  closing.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
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from  Michigan  can  answer 
It  is  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  the  Sena 
ing  to  modify. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
respond? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ] 

tention  of  offering  any 

the  distinguished  Senator 
igan  offered  an  amcndmeni 
that  tlie  issues  set  forth  in 
the   resolution   would   be 
New  Hampshire  law.  Only 
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was  subsequently  accepted  b 
FIN,  as  a  modification  to  his  . 
which  clarified  New  Hamps 
meaning  bDth   statutoi-y 
and.  of  course,  the  constituti 
Then  the  second  part  of 
ment.  which  is  now  pending. ' 
that  law  to  each  issue  that  is 
each  of  tlie  committee  report 
entirety  of  the  resolution.  W  . 
the  New  Hampshire  .statutoij,' 
law,  and  constitutional  law 
issues  contained  in  section 
apply  it  to  all  of  the  issues? 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
amplication   of    this   amen... 
'render  moot  any  of  the  issues 
the  resolutioi.-i.  because  each 
is  going  to  be  decided  by  the 
each  issue  would  have  been 

the  Senate  without  the 

each  issue  will  be  decided, 
have  been  decided,  on  the 
statutory   law   of  New   Ham 
case   law   of   New  Hampshir 
fundamental  organic  law  of 
States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  I 
the  Senator  from  West  Virgin^. 
this  matter;  We  have  substan 
New  Hampshire  and  we  have  ^. 
law  of  New  Hampshire.  Whe  i 
talking  about  applying  the  1 
Hampshir^n  the  interpreta 
ballots,  of  course,  there  was 
there  that  we  were  talking 
stantive  law,  how  the  ballojs 
Hampshire  are  interpreted  a 
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broadening  of  this  to  the 
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intent  to  technically  apply  pr 

quirements  as  a  means  of 

certain  protests,  in  which  ca 
that  we  would  be  unduly 
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where  we  were  seeking  to 

selves  to  who  won  the  election 
of  the  expression  of  the 
Hampshire. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  wa 
sider  this  on  the  basis  that  a 
requirement  has  somehow 
this  protest  or  that  protest.  _ 
me  we  made  the  decision  in  th 
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in 


t  to  con- 
ocedural 
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tee that  we  should  consider 
and  to  be  very  lenient  in  terms 
dural  requirements,  and  I  an: 
what  the  intent  and  the  __.. 
amendment  of  the  Senator  . 
Virginia  is  in  that  regard.  Th'A 
what  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
know  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  .. 
tor  from  West  Virginia  somehofr 
a  very  mechanistic  and  „, 
dural  limitation  that  may  _. 
tlie  otiier  of  the  contestants 
not  affect  the  people  of  New 
What  we  want  to  do  is  find 
elected  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Eac!  i 
is  going  to  reach  a  judgment, 
iiis  own  subjective  reasoning 
tton  with  every  i.ssue  here. 
what  amendment  we  may  _^, 
point,  that  is  what  we  did  in' 
mittee     deliberations.     Each 
sought,  to  the  best  of  his  abili 
termine   what  the  basic  inter 
voters  of  New  Hampshire  was 
b?r  5.  last  year. 
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common  law,  procedural  and 
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of  the  United  States,  and  he 
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in  those  several  areas. 
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situation.  If  I  understand  the 
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amendment  anything  that 
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Senator's  private  judgment  a 
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Hampshire  statutory,  case, 
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there? 
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read  it: 
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of    state    of    New    Hampshire 
Meredith,  and  Lancaster? 

Now,  there  I  understand  the 
of  state  refused  to  count  a  secotid 
on   the   grounds   that  he  had 
counted  those  ballots. 

The  ballot  law  commission  re 
conduct  a  new  tally  on  the  „. 
they  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
lieve  on  the  grounds  this  was 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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bound  by  the  New  Hamp.shu-e  law.  Is 
not  that  the  case?  We  are  not  bound  by 
ilie  law  there.  We  are  the  final  reviewing 
body  as  I  understood  the  argument. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  this  was 
one  of  the  tie  votes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  New  Hami>- 
shire  law  I  do  not  believe  provides  lor  a 
tie  vote. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  have  to 
look  that  up,  I  suppose.  But  the  point 
is  we  can  still  argue  that  this  is  before  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Even  though  tl.c 
New  Hampshire  commission  decided  ♦  liey 
liad  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority  leafier, 
that  the  same  arguments  tliat  can  he 
made  pro  and  con  with  respect  to  .s-ue 
number  2  on  page  2  without  this  ameud- 
inoiit  can  be  made  with  the  amendmeiit. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Could  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  if  he  would  aaree 
to  change  the  date  of  his  modifying 
iunendnient  to  January  6,  1975.  for  this 
reason:  It  would  tlien  include  the  New 
Hiunpshire  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Wyman  against  Durkin.  which  recogni>.os 
theie  the  plenary  power  of  the  Sent-fce 
to  review  its  election.  But  it  includes  in 
tlie  discussion  some  of  tlie  protests  of 
Mr.  Wyman,  which  were  raised  in  the 
New  Hampshire  proceedings  and  which 
rhe  court  stated  were  beyond  the  juri.— 
diction  of  the  New  Hampshire  court. 

Could  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
consider  dianging  tlie  date  tor  that  rca- 
.son?  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have  no 
co\  ert  motivation  whatever  in  suggesting 
that— simply  to  include  the  last  known 
decision,  which  is  found  on  page  249  of 
tlie  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stone  I .  The  Chair  observes  that  the  date 
in  question  now  is  part  of  the  GrifHn 
amendment.  It  is  not  part  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
It  would  take  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  leave  that  up  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

My  suggestion  was  that  the  Senator 
modify  the  amendment  to  change  the 
date  to  January  6.  1975,  so  as  to  include 
the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Wyman  against  Durkin,  wliich  does 
appear  in  tlie  hearings  and  which  as  I 
understand  it,  recognizes  tlie  plenary 
Dowcr  of  the  Senate  to  review  these 
elections. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  objection,  if 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
none. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  have  to  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  it  brinss  in  the 
last  case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  so  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator so  request? 

Mr.   GRIPPEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
ob.jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  line  with  Senator 
ScoTTS  inquiry.  I  want  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  not 
preclude  an  argument  from  being  made 
on  so-called  section  2  that  this  matter 
had  been  considered;  that  Mr.  Brown, 
befoie  the  ballot  law  commission,  said 
that  lie  was  satisfied  and  he  waived  any 
further  protest  to  tliese  precincts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly.  As  I 
said,  the  .same  arguments  pro  and  con 
can  be  made  to  each  issue  following  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  still  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Hk(!  to  direct  a  question  or  two  to  ihe 
di.sthit;ui.shed  Senator  fiom  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  document  entitled  "Report  of 
tiie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion—I have  the  Diu-kin  position,  al- 
though I  imagine  this  might  well  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Wyman  position,  also — in 
the  introduction,  on  page  2,  it  is  stated: 
The  Committee,  after  varioiis  attempts  to 
reach  a  modus  operandi  to  resolve  ilie  con- 
te.-.i .  voied  uiiuiiiniously  on  February  19,  1975. 
by  8  too.  to  udopi.  the  following  xiiollon  bv 
Mr.  AUen.  a.s  iiiodifled  by  Mr.  Hatfield's 
;im:;r.clir,ei'.t.  to  e.\teiKl  the  pcope  of  its  inv-s- 
lijinrlon  (o: 

( 1  I  A  rerount  of  the  appro .vimatelv  3.-^00 
haUu.  >  before  the  BaUot  Law  Commission  .ii 
rrlKtiiin  to  the  tinal  results  ceriitied  by  iJie 
lirtlloi.  Uiw  Commission. 

1 2)  A  consideration  by  the  Commitiee  cf 
nil  of  the  protests  made  by  either  party  at 
.ony  .stfge  of  the  proceedings  contemplatlns 
that  Uifc  Committee  will  take  the  appropriate 
steps  oil  each  protest  to  ascertain  the  validity 
of  such  protest  and  the  accuracy  of  the  count 
of  the  matter  protested. 

My  specific  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  to 
have  him  define  for  me,  in  relation  to 
the  amendment  that  he  has  here,  the 
teiTO  "at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings." 
In  other  words,  would  that  include  pro- 
tests that  were  raised  before  the  commit- 
tee but  were  not  necessarily  raised  in 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  amend- 
ment has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  any  of 
the  issues  here. 

Mv.  WEICKER.  I  understand  that. 
What  I  am  asking  Is  this:  Would  the 
combination  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  as  to  protest,  be  more  re- 
strictive than  that  which  the  committee 
agreed  to  itself,  which  was  that  they 
would  receive  protests  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings?  Does  the  word  "proceed- 
ings" just  encompass  what  happened  in 
New  Hampshire  or  just  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  asking  me  to  interpret  a  phrase  here 
which  will  not  be  affected  one  way  or  the 
other  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  amendment  never  had  been 
offered,  he  could  still  ask  the  .same  ques- 
tion as  to  what  my  interpretation  of  that 
phrase  is. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Just  .slough  off  the 


Senator's  question,  but  I  have  answered 
the  question  as  best  I  can  with  regard  to 
the  impact  of  my  amendment  on  any  of 
the  issues  set  forth  here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  can  add  a  comment 
that  might  be  helpful. 

Senator  Byrd  raised  that  question  in 
the  committee,  and  this  was  my  re- 
sponse, after  we  had  discussed  it  at  some 
length: 

The  Chairm.w.  I  may  say  for  Senator 
B.\rd.  who  was  not  here  when  we  had  this 
discussion  about  this  language,  that  we 
made  it  clear  in  the  record  that  this  meant 
that  the  committee  would  consider  each 
protest  and  make  the  determination  then  as 
to  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  with 
relation  to  that  protest. 

This  would  not  be  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  conuniltee  to  adopt  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  each  protest  advanced. 

That  was  the  clarification  that  was 
made  to  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  the  page? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  page  282. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Where  on  page  28:' 

Mr.  CANNON.  About  two-thiixls  of  the 
way  down  the  page. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  just  tiying  to 
!>inpoint  what  is  being  done  here.  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  about  how  I  am 
going  to  vote  on  the  Griffin  amendment 
or  the  Griffin  amendment  as  amended. 

Would  it  include,  for  example,  a  pro- 
test raised  now  by  either  of  the  parties? 
Would  that  be  fair  subject  matter  for 
our  consideration? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  would  be  some- 
thing  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  this  considered  part 
of  the  proceedings?  In  other  words.  I  am 
tiying  to  define  the  word  "proceedings  " 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  committee  was  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee  up  to  and  including  the  com- 
mittee proceedings.  But  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  tliat  if  some  protest  were 
raised  here,  the  Senate,  itself,  would 
have  to  decide  whether  it  were  to  con- 
sider that  protest  and.  if  it  considered 
it.  whether  it  were  just  going  to  con- 
sider the  validity  of  it,  or  whether  it 
were  going  to  actually  do  what  was  sug- 
gested in  the  protest,  because  there  is  a 
distinction. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  has  an- 
swered my  question.  Certainly,  it  would 
include  those  protests  raised  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly.  It  would  in- 
clude those  protests.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily say  that  we  are  going  to  carry  out  ' 
what  was  suggested  in  the  protest. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tliat  is  the  point  I  was 
making  as  a  result  of  our  discussion. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  we  would  con- 
sider that  a  timely  protest,  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  view  taken  in  the 
protest. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  point  to 
establish.  Mr.  President,  because  as  w-c 
are  now  treading  new  ground,  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  of  us  understand  what 
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Is  referred  to  when  we  use  these  words 
of  art,  such  as  the  term  "proceedings." 
It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  "proceed- 
ings" In  this  Instance  Includes  not  Just 
that  which  occurred  In  New  Hampshire 
but  at  least  that  which  occurred  In 
Jront  of  the  committee.  There  Is  a  gray 
area  as  to  whether  it  includes  what  we 
lire  doing  right  now. 

I  am  satisfied.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  have  no  difBculty  suppoitiii?; 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  I  believe  it  brings 
about  a  clear  application  of  the  law,  and 
all  of  us  are  In  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as,  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  it  proposes  to 
strike  out  the  reference  to  the  word  'bal- 
lots" as  described  in  section  2.  I  ask 
whether  it  would  be  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  offer  an 
amendment  as  to  proposed  words  to  be 
inserted  in  lieu  of  the  words  that  would 
be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  iMr. 
Chiles).  The  Senator's  amendment  as 
proposed  would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  think  will  make 
clear  what  we  have  been  seeking  to  pit)- 
vide  here  in  our  discu.<:sion,  and  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TVie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.si:^tant  legislative  clrrk  read  as 
follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  words  proposed  to  be 
stricken,  liusert:  "without  prejudice  to  con- 
sideration of  aU  the  protests  made  by  either 
party  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage that  I  have  u.sed  here  is  taken 
Yerbatim  from  subsection  2  of  the  Allen- 
Hatfield  resolution,  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  seeking,  In  some  way  that  we 
may  not  intend,  to  cut  off  or  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  arguments  that  were  made 
or  otherwise  would  be  made  available, 
and  that  were  made  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  concerning  the  protest  on 
both  sides.  I  think  that  most  Senators 
believe  in  f  aii-ness  smd  Justice.  If  we  are 
going  to  review  the  protests  made  by  one 
side  ia  this  contest,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  protests  made  by  the  other 
side.  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  make  sure  that  In  some  tech- 
nical way.  we  are  not  taking  an  action 
that  would  in  some  way  cut  off  the  rights 
of  one  party  or  the  other. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  rolL 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


.^LTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  FIUB  REPORT  ON  HJl.  6900 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Labor  and  Publi*  Welfare  be 
authorized  to  file  its  report  fcu  H.R.  6900 
until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiioiit 
objection,  it  in  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATT: 
AT  10  A.M.  TUESDAY 
FRIDAY  NEXT  WEEK 


a 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

I  ask  unanimon.s  »on.sent 
Senatn  completes  its  businj.ss 
day,  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
day  of  next  week,  it  stand  i 
the  hour  of  10  am.  on  Tues, 
day,  Thursday,  and  Fridav, 
The  PRESIDING  OPFIC 
ob.irt  tion,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


ti  at 


Tuest  ay 


DETERMINATION  OF  SEMATE  ELEC- 
TION  IN    NEW    HAM  'SHIRE 


'rg 


Presic  ent 


The  Senate  continued  w 
sideration  of  the  resolution 
relating  to  the  deterniinatio 
tested  election  for  a  seat 
Senate  from  the  State  of  Nev 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 
dent,  I  wish  to  address  a 
distinguished   Senator   fron 

With  respect  to  the  .. 
the  distinguished  Senator 
.st-nted  to  the  Senate,  is  it  1 
the  adoption  of  t)iat  langiia 
New  Hampshire  law  in  any 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No;  it  woul 
New  Hampshire  law. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.    BYRD 
then,  Mr.  President,  that  le 
ceptable. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICeJi 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr. 
linve  to  come  back  with  a 
I   want   to  stick  to  the 
tliouglit  we  had  covered  w 
distinguished  chairman. 

The  committee,  by  its 
modified  New  Hampsliire  la' 
would  listen  to  any  protest 
mittcc,  when  it  agreed  to 
tests  before  the  committe 
was  taking  an  action  of  its 
want  to  ask  whether  in  any 
tinguished  Senator  from  .. 
intends  to  modify  the  intent 
on  the  record  In  the  coll 
the  distinguished  Senator 
and  myself. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD 
dent,  I  thought  we  had 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Very  weU 
pletely  satisfied.  What  I  am  , 
distinguished  Senator  from 
i.iuia  is  it  was  established 
at  any  stage  of  the  procet 
elude  the  proceedings  befo^ 
mittee. 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  just  w 
sure  that  is  not  being 
a£3rmative   response   to 
question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
suggest  the  Senator  ask  the 
Michigan  that  question.  It  is 
ment.  it  is  his  language.  I  am 
If  his  language  Is  such 
Intent  of  his  language  to 


•:  Lh  the  con- 
S.  Res.  166) 
of  tlie  con- 
in  the  U.S. 
Hampshire. 
Mr.  Presi- 
qu^stion  to  the 
Michigan, 
language  which 
now  pre- 
is  intent  by 
e  to  modify 
pspect? 
not  modify 
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alt! 
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v.  President, 
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rcjcss  until 
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res.iectively. 

R.  Without 


Very  well, 
I'Mgc  i.s  ac- 


The  ques- 

imendment. 

I  would 

question  again. 

p  )int   that  I 

11  with  the 


h^ar 


liwa  action, 
when  tliey 
The  corn- 
all  pro- 
obviously 
own,  and  I 
i'ay  the  dis- 
Wfest  Virginia 
as  set  forth 
collo<  uy  between 
f fom  Nevada 

Mr.  Prcsi- 
gonf  over  that. 
I  was  com- 
plying to  the 
West  Vir- 
at  protests 
;s  did  in- 
the  com- 


jnt 


correct. 
to  make 
red  by  an 
Senator's 


V  eU. 


I  would 
Senator  from 
his  amend- 
only  asking 
it  is  the 
modify  the  New 


im 
ithiit 


W  LS 

had 


es  uon 


Hamp&liire  law  in  any  respect, 
answered  "no." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  what  I 
or  what  I  am  saying  here  is  _. 
ly  the  committee  itself,  whei 
to  hear  protests  before  it. 
step  further  than  that  which 
occurred  in  New  Hampshh-e 
to  make  sure  that  tlaat  impx-i 
I  received  in  the  dialocj,  and 
satisfied  wiih,  is  what  is  guid%ig 
now;  in  other  v.ords,  that  pr 
before  the  committee 

Ml.  ROBERT  C.  BYPJ3. 
tion  would  not  change  at  al] 
I  can  interpret  New  Hampshi  e 

Mi .  WEICKER.  I  am  comi^et 
is  Med. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
of   the  Senator  from  Michi^n 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  asree< 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  . 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
ed  and  modified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  would  ask  the  clerk  to  read 
ment  as  amended  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  take  a  minute  as  we  get 
have  sent  out  to  get  copies.  . 
Members  might  well  want  thi 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ve 


8,  197.) 

and  he  has 


ol  ests 

Tfiat  situa- 
as  far  as 
law. 
ely  sat- 

Theques- 
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to  )iis 
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The  qucft- 

abiendmcnn 

IS  amend- 
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The  Cliair 
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y  well. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRAlJSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNINt  BUSI- 
NESS ON  TOMORROW 


te 


the  rein 
cnly  I 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi". 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tht.1 
two  leaders  or  their  designees 
recognized  on  tomorow  there 
for  the  transaction  of  routin 
business  of  not  to  exceed  1! 
with   statements   limited    ... 
minutes  each  for  the  purpose 
introduction  of  statements, 
petitions,  bills,  and  resolutions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

Will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cler 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  _ 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION  IN   NEW   HAMPSTIRE 

Tiie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  o  '  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  N^  Hamp- 
shire. 


REStJ  UPXION 

KESoivnoir 


OP 
166 
VOTES 


RFQUEST    FOB    ORDER    FOR    THE 
CONSIDERATION'    OF    SENATE 
ON     TOMORROW     WITH     NO     ROII 
PRIOR    TO    1    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  president, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a ;  the  con- 
chision  of  routine  morning  business  to- 
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morrow  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
oi  Senate  Resolution  166,  with  the  under- 
;'.:iiiding  that  there  be  no  rollcall  votes 
i:  ior  to  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Would  that  preclude  tak- 
lu;;  up  a  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  that  resolu- 
lion  ready  to  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  has  been  filed.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  ready  or  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  woiUd 
condition  it  on  there  being  agreement  on 
both  sides  tomorrow  for  the  taking  up  of 
that  resolution  immediately  following 
morning  business. 

air.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  licrht  to 
object,  and  I  think  I  am  reflecting  the 
views  of  some  others  as  well  as  myself, 
the  re  has  been  a  strong  feeling  tliat  other 
bu.'iiness  of  the  Senate  should  not  be 
transacted  while  this  New  Hampshire 
elertion  contest,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  judicial  proceeding,  is  being  con- 
.'^idcied  on  the  floor,  and  other  Senators 
who  are  not  here  right  now  have  m- 
.-ti  ucted  me  to  object  to  committee  meet- 
ings taking  place  while  we  are  handling 
tills  New  Hampshire  matter. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
tal!:cd  about  going  on  the  New  Hamp- 
.shue  election  contest  at  1  o'clock  every 
day.  I  think  that  could  be  moved  up  to 
12  o'clock  probably  without  interfering 
witli  committee  action,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  leadership  on  either 
side  to  get  unanimous  consent  for  com- 
mittees to  sit  if  we  go  on  this  New  Ilamp- 
.<;h!Vd  election  before  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  V/ell.  I  would 
agree  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  get 
!)ei mission  for  committees  to  .'^it  when 
the  New  Hampshire  election  dit-pute  is 
before  the  Senate  regardless  of  what 
time  it  may  come  before  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  in- 
dicated earlier  today  that  we  ought  to 
begin  a  program  whereby  the  Senate 
would  take  up  the  New  Hamp.shlre  elec- 
tion dispute  early  every  day,  say  around 
10  o'clock,  and  go  all  day  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  also  indicated  that  committees 
should  not  meet.  So  I  would  take  it  that 
there  would  be  objection  on  both  sides 
to  committees  meeting. 

It  is  just  an  effort  to  move  the  Senate 
along  on  this  matter,  and  rather  than 
wait  until  1  o'clock  every  day  to  resume 
consideration,  begin  consideration  earlv 
and  go  until  a  reasonably  late  hour,  with 
tha  understanding  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  any  earlier  than  thev  would 
navo  occurred  otherwise. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  because  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  votes— I  know  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  does  not  Intend  to 
have  them  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Senators  to  be  here.  In- 
sofar as  these  committee  sessions  on  to- 
morrow there  will  be  objection  if  we  agree 
to  go  on  this  business  prior  to  12  o'clock 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask 
tiie  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  if  he  feels  that  as  far  as  his  side 
f'f  the  aisle  Is  concerned  the  Senator  will 
pe  ready— and  he  may  not  know  what 
the  distinguished  chairman's  wishes  are 
»>  this  regard,  Mr.  McClellak— if  the 
.•^{nator  will  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
eontuiuing  resolution  in  the  morning? 


Mr.  YOUNG.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  making  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  do  we 
not  leave  it  this  way:  that  if  there  is  no 
objection — if  Mr.  McClellan  wishes  to 
take  up  a  continuing  resolution  the  first 
thing  tomorrow,  and  Mr.  Young  has  in- 
dicated that  may  very  well  be  a  likeU- 
hood,  that  we  would  proceed  on  that 
basis  for  now.  We  would  not  lock  in  for 
tomorrov.^  at  least  the  resumption  of  con- 
sideration of  this  business  before  1 
o'clock.  But  v.e  could  decide  that  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  as  modified 
and  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  1.  after  the  word  "Senate" 
in.s?it  the  folIov.-ii:t;: 

•applying  the  la*-  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  including  statutory  law,  common 
law,  and  New  Hampshire  case  "law,  as  of  Jan- 
uar>-  6.  1975,  without  prejudice  to  considera- 
tion of  all  the  protests  made  by  either  party 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

All  those  In  favor  of  the  adoption 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tl;at  the  Sens  tor  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kenke^y).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McCleilan),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  fom  Alabama  (M.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarUy  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  w^as  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  I,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  229  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Abouie/k 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartiett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 

ChUes         - 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Fannin 

Pong 

Ford 

Oam 

Glenn 

Gold  water 

Gravel 

OrlfDn 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hoiiingrs 

Hriiska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


Mathias 

McClure 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

wriUiamL. 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Slevenson 
Stone 
Taft 


Talmad'^e 
Thumioucl 
Tov.  er 


Tunnev 
Weicker 
Williams 


Young 


NAYS — 1 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

McGovern 
Schwelker 

So  Mr.  Griffi:,-'s  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied and  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


Kc:u:odv 

McClellan 


Eparkman 
Sj-mingion 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
.Mancl  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  10:30 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cdl- 
VRP>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPDEPv   OF  BUSINESS   TOMORROV.' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  after  routine 
morning  business  has  been  conducted 
tomorrow  morning,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  Continuing  Resolution  which  was 
repci  ted  out  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee today,  and  Uiere  may  be  another 
moariire.  an  education  measure  to  be 
taken  up.  in  T.hich  event  the  Senate 
would  not  continue  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  166  until  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  measure  or  those  measures, 
or  until  1  p.m..  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan  )  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young » 
should  not  be  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
continuing  resolution— and  I  believe  that 
they  will  be,  from  the  reports  that  I  have 
received — it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Senate  would  have  to  go  back  on  the  New 
Hampshu-e  election  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
hear  myself  at  this  point,  and  I  would 
rather  not  have  to  go  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  find  out  what  I  am  say- 
ing. I  hope  we  can  have  order  in  the 
Senate. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  tlie 
Chair,  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  attempting 
to  say  is  that  the  leadership  is  endeavor- 
ing as  best  it  can  to  live  up  to  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  disseminated 
among  Senators  to  the  effect  tliat  to- 
morrow and  Friday  the  Senate  would 
resume  con.sideration  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election  dispute  at  1  o'clock  daily, . 
thus  allowing  committees  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  morning.  The  leadership  will,  as 
best  it  can,  live  up  to  that  information 
that  has  been  made  available  to  Sena- 
ators,  but  I  believe  the  distuiguished 
majority  leader  would  want  me  to  say 
that  In  the  event  that  the  Senate  can- 
not keep  busy  on  other  matters,  begin- 
ning even  with  tomon-ow,  rather  than 
merely  spin  its  wheels  tlie  Senate  may 
have  to  go  to  the  New  Hampshire  dis- 
pute earlier  than  1  p.m.  each  day. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  on  tomor- 
row  the  continuing  resolution,   which 
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was  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  today,  will  be  ready  to  be 
taken  up  by  10:45  or  11  ajn.,  thus  al- 
lowing the  Senate  a  couple  of  hours 
before  going  on  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire dispute. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  make  progress 
on  tlie  New  Hampehh-e  election  dispute 
lumorrow  and  Friday,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Senate  to  come  in  on  Satur- 
day; and  in  any  event  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  daily  next  week 
to  take  up  the  New  Hampshire  dispute 
us  early  at  10  a.ra..  so  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  advised  accordingly  and  will 
not  be  making  plans  for  any  meetings 
during  any  day  next  week  following  the 
hour  of  10  aju. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiiorimi. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  rlerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  to  consider  cer- 
tain nominations  that  have  been  i*eported 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  The  nominations  are  at 
the  desk.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Tal- 
XADCK,  has  no  objection  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  these  nmnlnations  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  first  noiftl- 
nation  Vvill  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  D.  Keast,  of  MIs- 
soiu:!,  to  be  General  CowLsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlctiltiire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


COMMODITIES  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  L.  Martin,  of  Il- 
linois, to  be  a  Commlssicmer  of  the  Com- 
modities Futures  Trading  Commission. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative budness. 

The  PBESiniNG  GFFICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  (nrdered. 


lEr, 


t 


OPFIC]  R. 


J[r. 


President, 
quorum. 
The  clerk 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procfeeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call   be 

The  PRESIDING  OFf ' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tl  at 


President, 
the  order 
]  escinded. 

Witliout 


10  SR 


PROGRAM 


rece  s 


ine 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
tlie  Seiif.tc  will  convene 
tomorrow,  following  a  r 
I  wo  leader.s  or  their  desig 
recognized    under    the 
there  will  be  a  period  for 
tion  of  routine  mornir.g 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  wi 
i  herein  limited  to  5  mi    .. 
the  introduction  of  bills  an< 
memorials,  petitions,  and  .-t 
the  Record  being  pennitlec 
period. 

Upon  the  conclu&icMi  o."  r, 
ing  business  tomorrow,  the 
likely  take  up  the  continul 
which  was  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  today. 

There  may  be  other  legls 
for  action  by  that  time, 
taken  up  prior  to  the  n 
.sideration  ot  Senate 
1p.m. 

In  the  event  other 
available  to  be  taken  up 
the  conclusion  of  routine 
ness.  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ate  Resolution  166  earlier 
of  1  p.m. 

Rollcall  votes  are  expec 
row. 


l\[r. 

3-     1( 


sta:  idlng 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:3i  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Nil- 


bush  ess 
h 

that 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
if  there  be  no  further 
before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
with  the  previous  order, 
ate  stand  in  recess  mi  til  tiie 
am.  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to 
pjii.,  the  Senate  recessed  unf  1 
June  19, 1975,  at  10:30  a.m 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  rec  ?ived  by  the 
Senate  June  18, 1975: 

Fedebai.  Communications  €< 


(reap]  o 


Indlc&i  sA 


Abbott  Washburn,  of  the 
liimbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
munlcatlons  Commission  for 
years  from  July  1,  1975  ( 

In  the  Ant  Forci 

The  following  officer  to  be 
retired  list  In  the  grade  ln< 
provisions  of  section  8962 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  George  R.  McKee, 

(major  general.  Regular  Air 

Force. 
The  foUowiiig  ofBcer  to  be 

retired  list  in  the  grade  indlca^d 


Jane 


President, 

0:30  ajn. 

After  the 

have  been 

order, 

he  tiansac- 

bu^iness  of  not 

statements 

nut4>  each,  witli 

-^  resolutions, 

f  tenients  into 

during  that 

<  iitinc  mom- 
Senate  will 
g  resolution 
Clommittee  on 

il  tion  cleared 
wt  ich  could  be 
esum;  ition  of  con- 
Resolution  166  at 

meastres  are  not 

omoiTow  at 

m  jriiing  busl- 

ake  up  Sen- 

tlian  the  hour 

tet  on  tomor- 


Piesideut, 
to  come 
accordance 
the  Sen- 
lour  of  10:30 


and  at  6:17 

Tlnir-sday, 


MMISSION 

Dfetrict  of  Co- 
Pederal  Com- 
term  of  7 
Intment). 


I  laced  on  the 
under  the 
10  of  the 


tiUe 


2  il-48^  1231FB 
FoJ-ce),  U.S.  Air 

^aced  on  the 
under  ttw 


8962,   tiUii   10  of   il:e 


tz,    085^  14- 
Air  Force  I, 

plfred  on  the 
under  the 

10   of   tlic 


562-54- 
Air  Force), 


26(h03-9n'J7f  R 
).  U.S.  Air 


Force 


pl4ced  on  the 
under  the 
10  of   the 


provisions  of  section 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  genei^U 

Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Schui 
8118FR  (major  general,  BegiUar 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  follow-lng  officer  to  be 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicateh 
provisions  of  section  8962,   title 
United  Stales  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  genejiU 
L,.    Gen.    William    W.    Snav^y, 

:<0(>2FR   (major  general.  Regular 

US.  Air  Force. 
The  following  officer  to  be  pliced  on  the 

!fcUicd  liot  ill  the  grade  indicate  t  under  the 

provi.  ions   of  .section   8962,   titl^^  10  of   the 

Uu'.tPd  St.aics  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  ge)ieiiil 

Lt..  Gen.  .John  B.  HudaoiT, 
1  major  goi'.er.il.  Regular  Air 
F'-irce. 

The  fol1ot«ing  officer  to  be 
retired  ll.st  in  the  grade  indicate  t 
provisioiis  oi    section   8962,   title 
United  StBies  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generkl 
Lt.  G?n.  Joseph  R.  DeLuca,  27'  -16-8606FR 

I  major  general,  RegiUar  Air  For<Je),  U.S.  -Mr 

Force.  ' 
The  foUowIug  omcer  to  be  piiccd  on  tlie 

retired  U.st  in  the  grade  indicate( .  tuider  the 

provisions   of   .section   8962,    titl^  10   of   the 

Unitv-'d  SiPte.'i  Code: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Sfiniutl  C.  Phillips,  52ii-0&O2!)7FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Fore?),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicate) ; 
provisions   of   .section   8962,   title 
United  St,\!i-s  Code: 

To   be  grner'al 

Gen.  George  J.  Hades,  324- 
1  major  general.  Regular  Air  Fore  ; 
Force.  , 

Ttxe  following  oiHcer  io  be 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicate* 
provisions  of  section  89G2,   title 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr., 
(major  general.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  th« 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
and  re^Mosibility  designated  by 
dent  under  subsection   (a)   of 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  gene^l 

Maj.  Gen.  James  V.  Kartinger, 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placet  i 
tired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  geneihl 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  F.  Shaefer,  525  16-231 8FR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Forc^),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

la  THE  Army 

Tlie  following-named  <^cer  uncler  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8068,  to  be  assigned  to  a  po6l  Elon  of  Im- 
portance and  re^wnslbUlty  design  ited  by  the 
President  under  sabsection  (a)  [of  section 
3066,  in  gi-ade  as  follovs: 

To  be  lieutenant  genetkl 

MaJ.  Gen.  GordCKi  Sumner.  J  r..  625-24- 
8374.  Army  of  tbe  United  SUtesj  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  td  be  placed 


8,  l^io 


placed  on  the 
under  the 
10   of  the 


12-0828PK 
),  yjS.  Air 


pla  :ed 


ou  tlie 
under  the 
10  of   the 


059  -14-2153FR 
Forc^),  UJS.  Air 

provl.'rfons 

^tion  8066 

lnqjortance 

the  Presi- 

s^etiou  8066, 


298-12-633 
llr  Force), 

on  the  re- 
under  the 
10  of  the 
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on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  Umted  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Ralph  Longwell  Foetor,  £25-02- 
:J150.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U5.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
u>  a  position  of  importance  and  reqwnsl- 
hllity  designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066(a)  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  VmUam  Bemilson  Ftilton,  567  - 
05-6670,  VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
.section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Orwm  C^ark  Talbott,  572-03-087.5, 

Army  of  tbe  United  States  (major  general, 

U.S.  Army) . 
The  foUowUig-named  officer  to  be  assigned 


to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  the  pro- 
\islons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
306e(a)  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Ambler  Canuu,  224-52- 
4046,  U.S.  Ai-my. 

The  following-named  otRcer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   HaiTis  Whltton  Hollls,  248-14- 
!»689,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retard  list  in  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gea.  Elmer  Hugo  Almquist,  224-52- 
8768,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Aimy) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  he  assigned 


to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsiblltv- 
designated  by  tbe  Piesldeut  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion aoe6(a)  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  Hetitenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  Banks  Cooper,  579  52 
8235,  U.S.  Armv. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  18, 1975 : 

Department  of  Agri-lltitie 
James  D.  Keast,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Oenerxi 
(;ounaeI  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultui«. 
CoMKoorrv  FtrrrFKs  "niADiNG  Commibsiok 
Robert  L.  Martin,  of  niinols,  to  be  a  Ooni- 
tnissioner  of  the  Conunodity  Futtires  Trading 
Commission  fcr  a  term  of  1  year. 

(Hie  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  tbe  nominees'  commitmeats  to 
re^xmd  to  reqtiests  to  appear  atul  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
U.'D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made;  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. — 
Psalms  118:  24. 

O  God  of  love  and  truth,  who  gives  us 
the  breath  of  life  and  who  seeks  to  lead 
us  on  our  pilgrim  way,  we  come  to  Thee 
for  wisdom  and  strength  in  the  midst  of 
the  demanding  duties  of  a  difficult  day. 

"Breathe  ou  us,  breath  of  God, 
Fill  us  with  life  anew. 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost 

love. 
And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do." 

With  steadfast  purpose  help  us  to  walk 
the  way  of  righteous  endeavor,  honest 
dealing,  and  unselfish  service. 

May  this  be  the  spirit  in  which  we 
work  this  day.  Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  Howe 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commonl- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Hating,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  \^o  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

OnJrmelO,  1975: 

Hit.  4106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  Enlargement  Act  (88 
Htat.  2089). 

OnJune  12,1975: 

H.R.   5899.   An  act  making   supplemental 
;ippropriatlons   for  the  fiscal   year   ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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On  June  13, 1975: 
HJl.    5158.    An    act    to    provide    au    au- 
horization   for   an   ex   gratia   payment   to 
ihe    people    of    Bikini    Atoll,    in    the    Mar- 
shall Islands  of  the  Trust  Teiritory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

On  Jtme  16,  1976: 
H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resohuion  making 
\irgent  Eupplemental  appropriations  for 
.summer  youth  employment  and  recreation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
for   other   pitrposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
Uiat  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  tbe 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJL  5317.  An  act  to  anthoclBe  appnqprU- 
tions  for  tbe  Coast  Ovanl  tea  Vba  procnre- 
raent  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  oonstroc- 
tion  of  shore  and  o&kbore  estatdlshments, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  bridge  al- 
terations, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Quard 
an  end-year  strengtti  for  active  duty  penon- 
nel,  to  anthortze  for  the  Coast  OuaM  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ITie  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  4723)  entitled  "An  act 
authorizing  appropoiations  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1976."  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Kcinmnr,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ckibsxoh.  Mr. 
MoNSALE,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Staffokd,  and 
Mr.  Sc'uwEiKER  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  commission  tn 
accordance  with  section  Ml  of  the  Atomte 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sectttm 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1»74, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  mes-sage  also  announced  Uiat  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-452,  appointed  Mr.  Taft  as  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Na- 
tional Policy  Towaid  Gambling. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  i^jtorts 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  uo  objection. 


IN  COMMENDATION  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC MEMBERS  AND  THE 
HOUSE  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i^emaiics.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  can- 
not hdp  bat  observe  that  I  have  been  a 
Democrat  In  spirit  sinee  I  was  a  12-year- 
old  boy  helping  to  carry  on  tbe  1929 
Presidential  campaign  for  Al  Smith  1^ 
dlstiiiNitlng  campai^i  buttons  on  the 
streets  of  my  native  town  of  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  the  party  in 
the  Young  Democrats,  then  as  a  precinct 
committeeman  and  a  county  chairman 
of  Sweetwater  County,  wyo.,  and  later 
as  State  chairman  of  Wyoming.  I  com- 
pleted my  service  to  the  party  as  a 
Democratic  national  committeeman 
where  I  served  for  4  years.  latJlot  this 
time,  I  have  never  been  more  proad  to 
be  a  Democrat  than  I  was  vpon  leaTlng 
the  caucus  of  tbe  Demoanatie  Mrmhriri 
of  this  body  which  bas  Just  eoDcloded. 

Instead  of  knifing  each  otber  in  our 
anxiety  to  fix  bhuae  for  f aHures  to  o*vcr- 
ride  Ford  vetoes,  we  discussed  with  eabn 
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and  with  reason  the  regard  we  have  for 
the  problems  we  face  and  the  contribu- 
tion we  Democrats  have  made  and  are 
now  making  toward  their  solution. 

So  I  take  tlie  well  to  congratulate  you, 
?Ir.  S!)eaker,  and  the  majority  leader. 
Tip  ONeill.  on  the  excellent  leadership 
^uu  have  given  to  the  majority  of  this 
f  ongress.  Further.  I  commend  all  Mem- 
Jver.s  and  our  caucus  chief.  Phil  Burton. 
Un-  approachii;t'  the  problems  as  we  did 
this  morning. 

Tliis  morning  we  were  as  a  symphony. 
While  we  had  bass  sections,  of  course, 
and  strings  and  woodwinds,  we  never- 
theless  had  no  discord.  We  were  har- 
monious, more  so  tlian  in  a  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  leader- 
.ship  for  this  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  given  to  this  country  with 
your  leadership  in  both  the  93d  Congress 
and  this,  the  94th.  History  will  yet  rate 
these  terms  among  the  finest  in  our  200- 
jear  histoid*. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREE.^  OK 
H.R.  4005.  TO  AMEND  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 
SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a;li 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tis' 
Speakers  de.';!:  the  bill  (H.R.  4005 1  to 
amend  tlie  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  au- 
thoiized  by  that  act,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
V.  ith  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foUowhig  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers,  Satterfield,  Preyer, 
Syminxjton,  Scheuer.  Waxman,  Carter, 
Broyhill,  and  Hastings. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  MEET  AT  2  P.M.  TODAY 
WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
allowed  to  meet  and  to  sit  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  wliile  the  House  is  In 
session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NA- 
TIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING  ED- 
UCATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-189) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
)>apers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Unitil 

I  herewith  transmit  the  fflnth 
Report  of  the  National  Advi^ 
on  Extension  and  Continuini 
The  Council  is  authorized  by 
The  Council  this  year  r_, 
number  of  legislative  chan& 
and  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  _ 
I  know  that  the  Congress      .. 
di-xuss  these  recommendat|)ns 
v.ilh  tht;  Department  of  I 
tion,  and  Welfare  and  the 
oi  Education  who  would  ha 
bility  lor  iniule'iu-Jitlng  any 
the  statute. 

This  report  provides  a  po 
recommrndatioas  which  ar 
limited  to  the  particular  fieldlof 
the  Higher  Education  Act  ant 
of  contiriuing  education.  The 
fleet  the  Administration's 
inui,t  be  formed  in  tlie  co> 
l.n-ehen.sive  review  of  the 
role  in  education  and  othei 
fif.ids. 


States: 

Annual 

l|ory  Council 

Education. 

^L.  89-329. 

•e(|ommends  a 

in  Title  I 

Ecftcation  Act. 

want  to 

further 

HeJlth.  Educa- 

C4mmissioner 

responsi- 

changes  in 


vill 


e 


npctivc  and 
of  cour.se. 
Title  I  of 
the  subject 
do  not  re- 
poficics  which 
of  a  Com- 
al Federal 
competing 


utej  t 
tc: 


I  appreciate  tiie  Council's 
its  speciol  resiionsibility  in 
l:to  better  the  world  of  ediici 


v.orld  of  vvoik.  I  s-hall  await  v  ith 


tlie  Cour.cil's 
regard. 


further  thouc 


Concern  with 

hoping  to  re- 

tion  to  tiie 

interest 

t.s  in  that 
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June  li 


REQUEST  TO  CONSID.ER 

AMEND  FEDERAL  ELECTtON 
PAIGN  ACT  OP   1971   TC 
AUTHORIZATION  OF 
TIONS    FOR    FEDERAL 
COMMISSION  FOR 
1976  AND  1977 


nfi.  7950,  TO 
CAM- 
EXTEND 
AI^ROPRIA- 
LECTION 
YEARS 


FISC  ^L 


-conse  it 


ro 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
of  the  Committee  on  House 
tion.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H_ 
amend  the  Federal  Election 
Act  of  1971  to  extend  the 
appropriations  for  the  Fedeitil 
Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1977,  and  for  other  purpose;, 
for  its  immediate  consideratio  a 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the    fe 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.     ARMSTRONG.     Mr. 
reserving  the  right  to  object 
whether  the  gentleman  could 
us,  if  this  mianimous 
Vvcre  to  be  granted,  what  pr. 
would  follow  in  consideration 
This  is,  I  believe,  quite  an  ex 
procedure;  and  I  doubt  the  _ 
familiar  with  such  procedui 

Ml-.  Speaker,  could  the 
plain  that  to  us? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  I  understand 
if   the   mianimous-consent 
pranted  we  will  unmediately 
the  consideration  of  the 

Mr.     ARMSTRONG.     Mr. 
further  reservhig  the  right 
when  the  gentleman  from 
said  we  would  proceed  to 
legislation,  what  does  that 
that  mean  we  would  proceei 
rule,  or  we  would  proceed 
5-minute  rule  of  the  House? 
time  would  be  allocated  to 
Would  amendments  be  in 
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Speaker, 

I  wonder 

explain  to 

request 

edures  we 

)f  the  bill? 

■aordinary 

M  ;nibers  are 


gen  leman  ex- 

correctly, 

equest    is 

broceed  to 

legislation. 

Speaker, 

to  object, 

Pelinsylvania 

CO  isider  the 

rafcan?  Does 

imder  a 

mder  the 

low  much 

the   bin? 

o^ler?  How 


th:5 


ha  e 


or 


t  lis 


would  the  time  be  controlled? 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvanif 
on  those  questions? 

Mr.  DENT,  li  the  gentleman 
further.   I   may   be  in   error 
gentleman  would  have  an  oi 
under  the  5-miimte  rule  to 
view  3  and  amendments. 

Mr.      ARMSTRONG.      Ml. 
further  reserving  the  right  to 
tii;\:ik  the  gentleman  from 
for  that  explanation,  but  I  .._ 
scntlcman  could  inform  us  if 
committee  report  on  this  bill? 
Mr.  DENT.  The  committee 
bren  filed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Can  tl' 
man  tell  us  if  the  committee 
a\  ailable  in  the  Chamber  at 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know 
they  have  had  the  opportunitj 
pruitcd.  As  the  gentleman  knoj; 
in.si5tcnce  and  great  concern  oi 
mission,  which  has  been  opers 
the  latter  part  of  April,  we  - 
this  through  after  getting  a 
of    the    committee,    and    wit:  i 
unanimous  consent,  with  but 
s.nting  vote,  we  decided  we 
tliis  time  for  consideration  of 

The  report  is  available,  and 
plad  to  send  a  copy  of  it  over  to 
tlcman  from  Colorado. 

•Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Spea 
predate    the    gentleman's    .... 
Under  the  circumstances,  how 
the  gentleman  from 
plain  why  this  extraordmary 
is  justified,  and  why  there  is 
why  this  bill  should  not  be  ^^ 
under  a  rule,  or  submitted  undei 
ular  procedure  which  would  ^ 
debate,  full  discussion,  and  th( 
of  evidence  and,  for  that 
ficicnt  notice  to  the  Members, 
had  any  way  to  know  this  ... 
coming  before  the  House  unless 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  instant 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  .. 
man  v.  ill  yield  further,  I  must 
this  is  not  an  miusual  method 
ating  in  the  House  of  _..,_.. 
is   used   rather   frequently.    _. 
some  that  believe  the  Commiss 

has  been  hamstrung,  and  ^^^ 

Congress  is  bearing  the  brunt  of 
lie   criticism   that  we   are 
domg  this. 

I  tiiink  if  the  gentleman  will 
explanation  of  the  bill,  we  maj 
to  convince  the  gentleman  that 
proper  procedure  at  this  time  . 
mission  will  run  out  of  money 
very  short  period,  on  June  30, 
may  not  be  able  to  continue 

They  are  now  before  the , 

and  the  Supreme  Court  did  .. 
a  decision  yesterday  which  will 
lific  burden  on   the 
perhaps  the  amoimt  of  money 
making  for  them  at  this  point 
be  sufficient  in  the  near  future, 
may  have  to  come  in  in  anothet 
months  with  an  amendment  to  . 
far  as  the  amount  of  money 
cerned. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Mr, 
have  no  desire  to  try  the  patien<^ 
Chair,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
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to  explain  the  matter  so  long  as  I  may 
continue  to  reserve  my  right  to  object, 
and  if  that  Is  the  case  I  would  be  happy 
to  let  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
proceed. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  can  continue  to  keep  alive  his 
reservation  of  objection  by  asking  for  an 
explanation  under  his  reservation  of 
iibjection. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  could  not  hear  the  Speaker's 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  the  right  under  his  reserva- 
tion of  objection  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  under  his  rescr\'ation  ol 
objection. 

And  then,  after  that,  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, he  has  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

With  that  explanation,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  explanation,  still  resening 
my  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

This  is  an  authorization.  It  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $7,788,000  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  for  18 
months. 

The  Commission  came  before  the 
committee  with  the  request  for  an 
amount  of  $15  million  for  the  18 
months.  The  committee  met  on  various 
occasions,  and  we  reviewed  every  bit  of 
information  we  could  gather.  We 
learned  and  received  from  them  a  list 
of  the  jobs  they  intended  to  fill.  At  the 
same  time  we  took  and  analyzed  the 
costs  of  the  previous  year  by  the  former 
administration  of  the  act  of  1972.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  spent  $574,000;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  spent  $491,000; 
the  Comptroller  General  spent  $2,135,- 
000;  and  the  GAO  spent  $507.-521.  The 
1974  total  was  $3,708,000. 

The  committee  took  the  $3,708,000 
and  added  12  percent  for  the  cost-of- 
living-index  increases  that  had  been 
c ranted  during  that  period,  and  otlier 
:'djustments. 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  the  3-month  pe- 
riod from  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  brought  us  up  to  $1,300,000.  The 
reason  we  had  to  go  to  the  September 
date  was  because  under  the  new  law  the 
old  fiscal  year  will  end  September  30, 
1976,  so  they  could  not  be  left  with  a  3- 
month  period  without  having  ftmds. 

Then  we  decided  that  we  should  go 
to  the  first  of  the  year,  making  a  total 
of  18  months,  because  there  is  an  elec- 
tion in  November  1976.  We  did  not  want 
to  be  accused  of  hamstringing  the  Com- 
mission during  the  election  period.  It 
would  make  It  necessary  to  go  through 
hearings  again  and  come  before  the 
House. 

We  find  that  by  taking  a  15-month 
period,  taking  one-fourth  or  a  3-month 
additional  funding  for  them,  we  come 
up  with  another  $1,300,000  of  a  total  of 
$7,788,000.  We  also  have  gone  further. 
and  what  we  have  said  is  that  in  6 
iiianths  to  9  months  the  Commission  will 
have  to  report  to  this  subcommittee  all 
of  the  activities  that  they  have  engaged 
in  and  how  they  have  managed  the 


funds  that  we  have  given  them,  because 
it  is  a  new  area.  It  has  tmknown  quanti- 
ties in  it.  No  one  has  ever  had  this  type 
of  function  put  Into  their  lap  to  admin- 
ister before,  and  we  as  a  committee  have 
no  past  experience  for  that  Commis- 
sion in  deciding  just  what  the  funds  are 
to  be  allocated. 

Tlie  committee  felt.  and.  in  fact,  all 
but  one  committee  member  so  voted,  that 
v»  ha  t  we  had  done  was  probably  tlie  only 
way  that  we  could  determine  as  an  equi- 
table amoimt.  Some  of  the  Commission- 
ers did  not  like  it  because  they  thought 
Uiat  they  should  have  $10  million  for  12 
months,  and  if  we  were  adding  6  months, 
they  should  have  $5  million  more.  We 
tliiuk  they  can  get  by  with  $7,788,000.  We 
tliiuk  they  have  enough  money  to 
operate. 

But  I  also  believf — and  I  belie\e  m>' 
ranking  men:ber  agrees  witli  me — that 
ill  all  fairness  if  they  pi-ove  that  they 
cannot  get  along,  they  can  come  before 
the  committee  again  and,  if  necessary, 
come  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  explanation. 
Further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Wiocms),  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
wishes  to  amplify  that  discussion 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
|,entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Ml-.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  tliat  my  friend, 
ilie  gentleman  from  Colorado,  will  not 
object  to  this  unanimous-consent  request. 
Congress  some  time  ago  adopted  legisla- 
tion characterized  as  campaign  reform, 
and  as  a  part  of  Uiat  legislation  created 
a  Federal  Election  Commission.  It  con- 
feired  upon  that  Comnmsion  certain 
duties.  Tlie  pui-pose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  authorise  funds  so  that  the  Com- 
mission may  undertake  and  carry  out  the 
duties  required  of  it  by  the  Congi^ess. 
In  the  normal  course,  the  Commission 
me:iibers  were  confirmed  by  this  House 
and  by  the  Senate,  and  they  thereupon 
set  about  proposing  a  budget  neces!>ary 
to  conduct  tlieir  activities. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elections  stud- 
ied the  budget  recommendations  by  the 
Commission  and  frankly  just  about  cut 
them  in  half.  The  reason  that  we  wer« 
so  careful  to  not  overfund  tliis  Commis- 
sion was  that  it  was  brand  new.  It  was 
imdertaking  new  fimctions.  We  were 
skeptical  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  have  projected  expenses 
excessively.  We  severely  reduced  the  re- 
quest and  have  here  a  total  recom- 
mended autliorization  of  $7.78  million 
for  a  period  of  18  months  to  carry  on  the 
statutoi-y  mandate  of  this  Congress. 

The  reason  there  is  some  m-gency  in 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  is  that 
the  Commission  is  required  to  undertake 
these  duties  promptly.  They  are  without 
fimds.  The  year  to  be  funded  commences 
in  about  2  weeks.  The  House  if  it  adopts 
the  recommendation  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  in  sulistantial  disagreement 
with  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  author- 
ized, I  beUeve,  $15  milUon  whereas  this 
legislation  recommeiid.s  to  tiie  Members 


the  sum  of  $7.78  million.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  conference  with  the  Senate  and 
final  action  must  be  taken  within  2  weeks. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  therefore,  that 
there  is  urgency  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion right  now  and  I  hope  under  those 
circumstances  which  are  extraordinary 
my  friend  will  not  object  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent i-equest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  x\i!l 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  np- 
!)reciatc  the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania,  could  tell  u.- 
how  many  staff  people  does  the  Commis- 
-sion  anticipate  hiring  under  this  ft 
m.illion? 

Mr.  DENT.  U  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  list  they  provided  to  the  committee 
when  they  asked  for  $10  million  indicated 
161  people,  but  if  they  could  squeeze  151 
people  into  tho  50-percent  budget  thev 
are  getting,  that  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman  or 
anyone  on  the  committee  satisfied  that 
this  Commi.'=:sion  is  not  a.sking  for  too 
much  staffing  or  that  the  Commission 
will  not  come  back  in  2  or  3  months  and 
.'tiy  we  are  over  our  heads  and  we  need 
200  or  300  more  people? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  can  only  say  this  sub- 
committee is  pretty  much  determined 
they  shall  live  within  the  guldeUnes  we 
have  given  thera  and  I  am  sure  my  rank- 
ing minority  member  is  not  about  to  give 
up  1  inch  when  we  go  to  the  Senate  where 
they  have  provided  $15  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  tlie  gen- 
tleman v.ill  attempt  to  make  that  stand, 
but  when  v.-e  get  into  conference  I  won- 
der hov.'  determined  our  House  Members 
will  be  to  make  sure  that  they  will  not 
yield  to  that  degree  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  not 
tell  the  Senate,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  in  every  conference  I  have  gone  into 
with  the  other  body  I  have  maintained 
a  97-percent  House  position. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words  the 
gentleman  intends  to  stand  for  the  House 
position? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  Uie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  adready  prepared  a  measure  au- 
thorizing $15  million  over  the  same  term. 
It  seems  to  me  the  most  prudent  course 
this  House  can  follow  is  to  pass  our  bill 
immediately  so  we  can  get  into  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

Somehow  tills  Commission  is  going  to 
have  to  be  funded.  If  we  do  not  get  into 
conference  we  are  likely  to  find  the  Sen- 
ate authorization  tacked  on  some  other 
bill  perhaps  as  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment and  we  may  find  ourselves  vottog 
for  it.  at  a  higher  figure  than  if  we  would 
pass  this  measure  today. 

In  the  fli-st  year  of  its  operation,  if 
the  Commission  is  obliged  to  go  on  tmder 
a  continuing  resolution  It  will  not  have 
enough  money  to  carry  out  its  function. 
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It  is  now  having  some  difficulty  recruit- 
ing personnel.  It  heeds  to  have  those  per- 
sonnel in  place  because  of  the  new  duties 
laid  on  them,  and  particularly  the  new 
duties  no  one  has  carried  out  in  the  past. 
So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  the 
most  prudent  and  the  most  fi-ugal  course 
the  House  can  follow  at  the  moment  is 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  can  rely.  I  believe,  on  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  will  try  to  hold  down 
the  authorization  to  the  lowest  practical 
level. 

So  I  would  urge  tlie  House  to  follow  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  pa.ss 
this  bill  ver>'  promptly. 

I  Uiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Ml-.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  and  the 
assurance  he  has  offered  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia: however,  in  view  of  Oie  fact  that 
there  Ls  no  committee  report,  that  tho 
House  in  passing  the  initial  legi.slation 
last  year  acted  with  great  haste  in  the 
passing  of  a  bill  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality, because  there  are  other  Members 
not  on  the  floor  who  wish  to  participate 
in  tliis  discussion  and  because  I  mysell 
wish  to  offer  amendments  which  I  have 
not  had  the  opportmiity  to  prepare,  and 
finally,  because  if  tliis  matter  is  deemed 
sufficiently  urgent  by  the  leadei-ship  we 
can  have  this  before  the  House  later  to- 
day or  tomon-ow,  I  must  respectfully 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Tlje  SPEAKER.  ObjecUon  is  heard. 


sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  ^799 
prove  certain  of  the  propo  ed 
ments  to  the  Federal  Rules  >f 
Procedure,  to  amend  certa:  ti  , 
and  to  make  certain  additic  ml 
njents  to  those  rules 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quest  m 
motion  offered  by  the  gentf  m 
Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TUn 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quotum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  312] 
-\mbro  Esch 

Badillo  Evans.  Colo. 

Boweu  Plynt 

Brown,  Mirh.  Harsha 
Burke.  C»1U.  Hebert 
Biirke.  Fla.         Rorton 


Burton.  Phillip  Jones,  Ala 


Casey 

C happen 

C'hi.sholm 

Couyert, 

DiSgs 

Dinsell 

Driuan 

Bckhardi 


Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Macdonald 

Mills 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mollohan 

Nolan 

Oberstar 


ONeiU 

Pike 

Price 

Roncalto 

Shuster 

Solans 

Steelman 

Stuckey 

Sjrmtngtou 

Traxler 

Udall 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  389 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quoivm. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FEDERAL  RULES  OP  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Wbole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 


Accordingly  the  House  re; 
into  the  Committee  of  the  V 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R 
Mr.  Van  Deeriin  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  o. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  tl 
tee  rose  on  Monday,  June  16. 
was  an  agreement  that  the 
be  considered  as  read  and  ope 
ment  at  any  point. 

The  Clerk  will  now  report 
inft  committee  amendment  ai 
PORe  6  of  the  reported  bill. 

cOMMfnif:  AMrN'n:\:r:: 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUov.  s : 
Committee  amendment:   On 
Sinning  in  line  8.  stiilte  out 
and    all   that    follows   down    Hi 
agreement"  in  line  10. 


•e;  olved  itself 

Wiole  House 

he  further 

6799,  with 


t  le 


)r 


:\se 


rgaini]  s 

8  ; 


pUa 


th  it 


na 


rn 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chaii 
in  opposition  to  the  commit 
ment. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  to  ti 
tlie  situation  in  thi.s  bill  n.s  s 
the  court  and  as  handled  by  t 
tee  with  respect  to  the  situa 
larly  known  as  plea-bar„.... 

As  the  bill  is  written  and 
it.  no  judge  has  to  accept  ^. 
tions  or  plea-bargaining;  he 
them.  If  he  does  aKree  to 
bargaining,  then  he  must  _.. 
guidelines,  as  we  term  them, 
terest  of  the  public  fmd  in 
of  the  defendant. 

In  the  form  the  court  sen 
to  us,  tliat  w^ould  provide  „. 
plea  negotiation  was  struck, 
could  impose  the  sentence  rec 
or  it  coidd  Impose  a  lesser 
the  defendant,  but  it  could  .. 
greater  sentence  without  per 
defendant  an  opportunity  to 
his  plea  and  stand  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  full 
an  amendment  was 
the  vote  was  either  18  to  16 
a  close  vote — that  would  ^ 
when  a  plea  negotiation  is 
trial  Judge  cannot  impose  a  _. 
tence  than  that  recommendec 
derstand  it,  he  would  still,  if 
to  give  a  more  serious  sentence 
defendant  withdraw  the  plea 
trial. 

I  opposed  this  committee 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  „. 
that  some  discretion  should 
the  Judge  in  these  situations 
tencing  is  peculiarly  and  par 
judicial  function;    and  I 
that  a  judge,  of  whatever  . 
suasion,  would  wish  to  have 
tion  to  enter  the  sentence  r 
but  only  do  that  if  he  though  t 
sentence  should  be  justified 
acting  on  the  benefit  of  a 
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wo  lid  think 
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t  le  discre- 

ecoi  nmended. 


g  nn 


a  lesser 

the  case, 

pit-sentence 


ei  ch. 


report  which  would  frequent  y 
available  and  not  have  been  ; 
at  this  time  to  the  pi-osecutlo| 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
mit  him  that  discretion. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chair 
in  support  of  the  committee  „.. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members, 
important  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  explain  tin 
stances  under  which  the  lani 
1 1 1  e  *  1 3 1  M  ill  come  into  play.  .. 
man.  rule  11(e)  deals  with  tlie 
of  plea  bargaining.  A  plea  bar 
result  of  discussions  had  be. 
fendant's  counsel  and  counse 
Govf-rnment. 

Normally,  the  subject  mattei 
discufsions   is   whether  or  no 
counts  in  the  indictment  wil. 
missed  in  exchange  for  a  guilt  r 
to  one  or  more  counts.  Vei-y  of 
diseuKsloiis  will  include  the  poj 
filing  of  new  counts  of  lesser 
and   most  importantly,   the  _ 
will  include  tlie  sentence  which  „ 
einment  will  either  recommen  1 
not  oppose  for  the  guilty  pie 
remaining  counts. 

Under  the  language  of  the  c 

bill,  as  amended  by  the 

parties  strike  an  agreement,  . 
hiips.  giving  up  something,  tli,, 
ment  is  presented  to  the  couvjf, 
appioval.  The  court,  mider  tlie 
tee  bill,  can  accept  the  . 
can  rejec  t  the  agreement. 

Tlic  language  which  the 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate*   . 
to  have  reinserted  in  the  bill  w 
the  court  an  additional  option 
tliat  it  could  accept  the  agr 
parties,  it  could  reject  the 
the    parties,    or    it    could    _.. 
modify  that  agreement  by  gr 
more    favorable    sentence    th 
which  had  been  bargained  for 
the  parties. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  .^ 
souri.  What  the  proposal  of  th( 
man  from  Missouri  would  do  ; 
permit  the  comt  unilaterally  t 
pro  tanto  the  agreement  of  the 

In  fairness,  if  the  court  is 
change  the  agreement,  it  ought 
each  of  the  parties  to  r 
agreement.  That  is  not  the  _. 
amendment  of  the  gentleman 
souri.  It  is  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  parties.  That 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  do  hope 
that  all  of  the  Members  will,  in 
stance,  support  the  committee  ^ 
and  reject  tlie  opposition  of  tli« 
man  from  Missouri. 

Ms.    HOLTZMAN.    Mr.    

move  to  strike  out  the  last  w 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
Mr.    Chairman.    I    want    to 

the   committee    that   this   

is  really  not  a  desirable  one, 
at   the    time   the   judge   Is 
witli     this    plea    agreement, 

not  had  before  him  the  ^ 

report,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
presentence  report  has,  obviously 
tant  infonnation  on  the  basis  of 
judge  decides  on  a  sentence.  Ye 
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amendment  stands  the  judge  will  be 
forced  in  essence  to  impose  a  sentence 
without  having  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
sentence report. 

I  would  say  that  sentencing  is  clearly 
a  judicial  function.  It  should  be  imposed 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  information  the 
judge  has  available.  I  thmk  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  a  mistake.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  amendment  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  clarify  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  because  it  may  be  unclear 
to  some  of  the  Membei-s  as  to  what  the 
effect  an  "aye"  or  a  "no"  vote  will  be. 
An  "aye"  vote  will  be  to  sustain  the  com- 
mittee language  as  amended.  That  is  the 
vote  I  urge.  A  "no"  vole  will  be  to  reject 
the  committee  amendment,  and  that  is 
the  vote  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Hungate  I  urges. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct,  a  "no"  vote  will  re- 
store sound  judicial  discretion  to  the 
sentencing  procedure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hungate* 
there  were — ayes  26,  noes  16. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate)  .  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  there  might  be  some  tension 
between  the  power  of  dismissal  under 
mle  11(e)  and  the  power  of  the  court 
under  rule  48. 1  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  respond  to  this  question: 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  committee 
language  in  rule  11  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  court  under  rule  48? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaHfornia  (Mr.  Wiggins),  rule  11 
(e)  is  not  intended  to  resolve  whether 
and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  a  judge  can 
refuse  to  reduce  or  dismiss  a  charge. 

The  provisions  of  rule  11  do  not  add  to 
or  diminish  the  power  of  the  court  under 
rule  48. 

In  United  States  v.  Ammidoivn,  497 
P.  2d  615  (D.C.  Cir.  1973).  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  held  that  a  judge 
has  the  authority  to  reduce  or  dismiss  a 
charge.  However,  the  judge  can  exercise 
this  authority  only  in  a  "blatant  and  ex- 
treme" case  when  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  prosecutorial  discretion.  The 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  present- 
ly considermg  this  matter  in  United 
States  V.  Hill  et  al.  (Nos.  74-3738,  74- 
3941),  and  the  Supreme  Court  may  ulti- 
mately have  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  tlie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HT7NCATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
technical  amendments,  published  in  the 
Jime  9, 1975,  Record  at  page  17938. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hungate: 
Page  7,  line  2,  insert  "or  nolo  contendere" 
immediately  after  "guilty". 

Page  17,  line  25,  strike  out  "\vitnes.ses"  and 
insert  "witness"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Page  16,  line  21,  insert  "or  defense"  imme- 
diately after  ••government". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  technical  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  technical 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  vas iio  obier-tion. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairihan,  the 
purpose  of  these  technical  amendments 
is  to  correct  some  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  reported  bill. 
They  are  necessary  for  accuracy  in  the 
bill.  They  are  not  substantive,  and  I 
imderstand  they  are  concurred  in  by  the 
minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate  >. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFl'ERED    BY    MR.    WIGGINS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
t.vo  amendments,  both  of  which  have 
been  printed  in  the  Record.  They  are 
amendments  to  Rules  4  and  9. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Wiggins:  On 
page  2,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  follows 
to  and  including  line  19  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(I)  Rule  4(.n)  and  4<b)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  IssTTANCE.— If  it  appears  from  the  com- 
plaint, or  from  an  affidavit  or  affidavits  filed 
with  the  complaint,  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  defendant  has  com- 
mitted It.  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
defendant  shall  Issue  to  any  officer  author- 
ized by  law  to  execute  it.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government  a  sum- 
mons instead  of  a  warrant  shall  issue.  More 
than  one  warrant  or  summons  may  issue  on 
the  same  complaint.  If  a  defendant  falls  to 
appear  in  response  to  the  summons,  a  war- 
rent  shall  issue." 

And  on  page  2.  strike  out  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  3,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  to  and  including  line  14  on  page  4 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  Issuance. — ^Upon  the  request  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government  the  court  shaU 
Lssue  a  warrant  for  each  defendant  named  in 
the  information,  if  it  is  supported  by  oath, 
or  In  the  Indictment.  The  clerk  shall  issue 
a  summons  instead  of  a  warrant  upon  the 
request  of  the  attorney  for  the  government 
or  by  direction  of  the  court.  Upon  like  re- 
quest or  direction  he  shall  issue  more  than 
one  warrant  or  summons  for  the  same  de- 
fendant. He  shall  deliver  the  warrant  or 
summons  to  the  marshal  or  other  person 
authorized  by  law  to  execute  or  serve  It.  If 
a  defendant  fails  to  appear  in  response  to 
the  siimmons,  a  warrant  shall  Issue." 

Mr.  WIGGINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CILVIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
two  amendments  raise  the  issue  which 
has  been  subject  to  some  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  upon  a  showing  of  pi-ob- 
able  cause  sufficient  to  justify  the  issu- 
ance of  a  warrant,  the  preferred  pro- 
cedure shall  be  to  issue  a  summons 
instead.  The  language  of  rule  4  changes 
existing  procedure.  Under  existing  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  presentation  of  an  af- 
fidavit showing  probable  cause,  the 
magistrate  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  ar- 
rest. However,  the  U.S.  attorney  may 
request,  imder  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  he  deems  appropriate, 
that  a  summons  be  issued  instead.  Tlie 
committee  changed  that  existing  rule 
and  reversed  the  procedure  so  that  the 
customary  method  of  bringing  a  defend- 
ant into  the  criminal  justice  system  shall 
be  by  summons  rather  than  a  warrant. 

Rule  9  involves  the  same  issues  but 
merely  deals  with  the  question  of 
whether  a  warrant  shall  issue  following 
an  indictment  or  information,  or 
whether  a  summons  shall  issue  following 
an  indictment  or  information.  However 
we  decided  this  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
decision  ought  to  be  the  same  for  both 
rules  4  and  9.  Why,  then,  is  it  important 
to  the  cause  of  the  speedy,  fair  admin- 
istration of  justice  that  the  committee 
language  to  rules  4  and  9  be  rejected? 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  the  reason.  If 
a  person  is  suspected  of  committing  an 
offense  and  if  he  were  guilty  in  his  own 
mind  of  that  offense  and  the  U.S.  at- 
torney caused  to  be  sent  to  him  a  sum- 
mons urging  him  to  come  to  the  coiu-t  at 
a  certain  time  and  place  so  that  he  could 
be  prosecuted  for  that  offense,  what 
would  the  person  most  probably  do? 
Some  would  respond  to  that  summons  to 
appear,  but  I  suggest  the  reality  is  that 
many,  many  people  would  not. 

The  consequence  of  adopting  the  com- 
mittee language  is  to  increase  the  enor- 
mous existing  problem  of  fugitives  from 
justice.  Recognize  therefore  that  if  we 
approve  the  committee  language  and  re- 
ject my  amendment,  we  must  accept  the 
inevitable  additional  burden  to  the  pios- 
ecutors  and  to  the  court  and  that  many, 
many  offenders  will  never  be  brought  into 
the  system. 

Can  they  not  be  apprehended  as  fugi- 
tives? I  think  not.  The  present  fugitive 
statute  is  a  bail-jtimping  statute.  A  de- 
fendant who  has  never  been  brought  into 
the  system  for  booking  and  for  admission 
to  bail  is  not  a  fugitive  imder  that  bail- 
jumping  statute.  If  the  person  involved 
in  the  offense  avoids  apprehension  for 
such  a  long  time  that  his  case  grows  stale, 
that  man  by  his  own  act  will  have 
thwarted  justice.  My  amendment  will 
avoid  that  problem. 

There  are  other  reasons.  We  all  know 
that  the  poUce  at  the  Ume  they  execute 
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a  lawful  warrant  for  an  arrest  may  con- 
duct a  limited  search  of  the  defendant 
and  the  premises  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  the  defendant.  That  lawful  and 
constitutional  search  is  often  productive 
of  very  significant  evidence.  If  we  aban- 
doii  this  approach  of  permitting  the  ar- 
rest of  the  defendant  we  are  losing  the 
benefit  of  evidence  which  might  have 
been  collected  in  duie  course.  Surely  if  tlie 
defendant  is  alerted  by  a  summons  any 
evidence  in  his  possession  is  going  to  be 
promptly  and  successfully  disposed  of. 
A  third  argument  is  that  since  the 
court  has  the  power  either  to  authorize 
a  summons  under  the  proposed  proce- 
dure, or  for  good  cause  an  arrest  war- 
rant, there  will  be  many  cases  in  wliich 
the  request  of  the  prosecutor  will  be 
denied  and  that  a  summons  will  issue 
rather  than  a  warrant.  It  will  not  be 
long  I  think  before  some  prosecutors  be- 
come frustrated  with  the  actions  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  investigating  police 
officers  serving  under  those  pro-secutors 
are  in  all  probability  going  to  start  to 
make  their  arrests  without  a  warrant, 
which  remains  lawful  and  unaffected  by 
the  i-ule.  As  a  matter  of  policy  we  should 
not  adopt  a  rule  which  encourages  war- 
rantless arrests,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
consequence  of  the  language  adopted  by 
the  committee  which  I  urge  that  we  re- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gpr- 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wigcins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additlonnl 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chainr.an,  the  ar- 
gument has  been  made  that  it  is  un- 
seemly for  the  court  to  have  the  power 
to  authorize  a  warrant  for  arrest  with- 
out having  the  power  to  have  a  say  in 
how  that  judicial  process  is  to  be 
executed.  This  argument  was  first  raised 
so  far  as  I  know  by  Judge  Frankel  and 
he  is  the  father  of  the  change  proposed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  principle 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility  of 
the  court  Is  to  determine  whether 
grounds  exist  for  the  process  to  issue.  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  prosecutor  to 
apprehend  the  defendant.  That  Is  a 
PoUce  function.  The  proeecutor  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  say  that  this  de- 
fendant should  be  apprehended  by  a  war- 
rant for  arrest  rather  than  by  a  sum- 
mons. It  does  not  do  violence  to  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  to  recognize  that  this 
Is  uniquely  a  prosecutorial  function. 

This  amendment  is  an  Important  one 
It  has  a  significant  impact  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  My  amendment 
Is  supported  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  offered  the  amendment  In  com- 
mittee and  it  was  defeated  by  one  vote 
only. 

So  I  wish  us  to  approach  this  subject 
recognizing  that  it  Is  controversial  and 
honorable  men  and  women  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  differing  views  on  It 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
both  my  amendments  to  rules  4  and  9 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
amendment  be  defeated  and 
serve  the  seemliness  of  the 
ess;  that  we  issue  summonses 
are  appropriate  and  that  we 
when  that  is  appropriate; 
those  decisions  not  to  be 
by  a  prosecutor,  but  by 
magistrate  who  has  to  sign 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairmai 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to 
mpn  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  ' 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  tc 
understand  the  purpose  of 

ment.  it  is  to  let  the  ^ 

when  a  warrant  should  be 
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Mr.  FISH.  And  a  prosecutor 
is  not  a  detached  and  neutral 
is  distinctly  involved  in  the 
cerned  with  its  outcome. 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  That  is 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tlewoman  from  New  York  ... 
(By  unanimous  consent  Ms. 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  w 
tlewoman  yield  further? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
position  to  the  amendment 

the    gentleman    from 

Wiggins)  and  in  support  of 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  WiGcrafe 
ment  is  to  let  the  prosecutor 
a  warrant  should  be  issued  „_, 
summons  should  be  issued.  Th  s 
tor,  of  course,  is  not  a  detach^ 
oflBcial.  He  is  directly  involved 
and  concerned  with  its  ._ 

H.R.  6799  adopts  the  basic  cl 
posed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  _ 
judicial  officer,  rather  than  thi 
tor,  responsible  for  deciding 
sue  a  warrant  and  when  to 
mons.  If  the  prosecutor 
cause,  the  judicial  officer 
warrant;  otherwise,  he  will 
mons.  A  judicial  officer  is 
neutral  offlical;  he  Is  not  ^. 
volved  in  the  case  and  has  nc 
its  outcome. 

This  principle — that  a 
should  decide — has  been 
mended  and  endorsed.  The 
received  endorsements  of  it  fr 
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ous  groups  and  individuals,  Including 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Criminal 
Justice  Section,  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Criminal  Law  and  Proce- 
dure of  the  State  Bar  of  California,  the 
Connecticut  Bar  Association,  the  Dela- 
ware Bar  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers,  and 
many  Federal  judges  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  al- 
lege that  many  undesirable  consequences 
will  come  to  pass  if  the  provision  in  H.R. 
6799  is  enacted.  I  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  the  bill  when  it  points  out 
that  the  premise  underlying  most  of 
these  criticism  "is  the  notion  that  only 
the  prosecutor  can  be  trusted  to  act  re- 
sponsibility in  deciding  whether  a  siun- 
mons  or  warrant  shall  issue."  Like  *;he 
committee,  I  reject  this  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  amendment  and  support  H.R. 
6799. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  I  think  we 
have  to  take  a  practical  look  at  what  Is 
attempted  here.  There  has  been  abso- 
lutely no — and  I  repeat — no  showing  of 
any  abuses  of  the  present  rules  of  crimi- 
nal procedure  in  this  regard. 

When  we  seek  to  change  things,  there 
ought  to  be  a  reason  for  doing  so.  One 
would  think  that  the  crime  rate  was  go- 
ing down  and  not  that  It  was  going  up. 
We  ought  to  take  a  close  look  at  these 
proposed  changes.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  suggests  that  a  prose- 
cutor salivating  after  publicity  might 
abuse  the  warrant  process.  I  just  say, 
where?  Where  has  that  happened  and 
when  has  it  happened? 

If  a  defendant  is  going  to  get  publicity 
upon  his  arrest,  that  same  publicity  wiU 
attach  when  he  shows  up  in  court  in  re- 
sponse to  a  summons. 

But,  the  real  vice  of  the  proposed 
changes  and  the  strength  of  the  Wiggins 
amendment  is  the  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing what  is  good  cause  for  the  prosecutor 
to  get  a  warrant  rather  than  a  summons 
which  is  merely  mailed  to  somebody?  He 
has  got  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  show 
good  cause.  Good  cause  could  just  be 
the  serious  nature  of  the  crime.  What  if 
an  individual  who  has  no  previous  crimi- 
nal record  is  about  to  be  arrested  on  a 
very  serious  narcotics  charge  or  a  serious 
embezzlement  charge,  a  serious  charge  of 
any  nature? 

The  very  nature  of  the  charge  may  dic- 
tate to  that  person  that  he  quickly  be- 
come a  fugitive  from  justice.  I  might 
point  out  that  there  is  a  20-percent  rate 
of  fugitives  from  justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  may  be  Impossible  for  the 
prosecutor  to  make  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  but  the  prosecutor  knows  that  on 
this  type  of  charge,  with  this  type  of 
situation,  he  had  better  arrest  the  person 
rather  than  send  him  a  notice  through 
the  mail  that,  "You  should  come  in  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  be  indicted  for 
murder  or  bank  robbery  or  transporting  a 
ton  of  heroin  across  our  border." 

So,  the  difficulty  of  showing  good  cause 
to  a  magistrate  and  the  establishment 
of  precedents  on  that  sort  of  thing  will 


just  tie  the  hands  of  the  prosecutors. 
I  submit  that  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Connecticut  Bar  Association  feels,  but 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  Mr. 
Levi  supports  the  Wiggins  amendment, 
as  do  I. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  The  article  by  Judge 
Frankel,  which  was  the  impetus  for  the 
change  in  the  rules,  contains  such  an 
example,  and  I  would  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  the  Columbia  Law  Review  of 
1971  for  that  example. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  I  may,  and  since  I  stiU 
have  the  time,  one  or  two  isolated  ex- 
amples of  abuse  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient rationale  to  hamstring  prosecutors 
in  the  50  States  of  this  country.  In  my 
judgment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  think  the  prosecu- 
tors in  this  country  are  certainly  capable 
of  presenting  good  cause  when  good  cause 
exists.  I  do  not  denigrate  their  merits. 
But  I  want  the  decision  as  to  whether 
"good  cause"  really  exists  to  be  made  by 
a  neutral  person,  by  a  judge,  by  a  magis- 
trate, who  makes  similar  types  of  deci- 
sions in  other  cases. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  difficulty  is:  What  is 
good  cause?  And  it  will  vary  from  mag- 
istrate to  magistrate. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rule  that  Is 
being  challenged  today  was  not  In- 
vented by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is,  if  you  will, 
the  Nixon  court  that  has  provided  or 
initiated  the  rule.  This  rule  simply  states 
that  it  is  a  very  serious  and  far-reaching 
decision  to  take  a  citizen  into  custody. 
The  basic  elements  of  decency  would  sug- 
gest that  it  should  not  be  the  prosecutor, 
who  has  an  interest  In  the  matter,  that 
makes  this  decision,  but  an  impartial 
tribunal.  There  is  nothing  radical  about 
this  particular  proposal  It  would  not 
lead  to  more  fugitives,  and  that  can  be 
documented  with  statistics.  The  practical 
fact  is  that  we  want  to  do  away  with 
needless  and  humiliating  arrests  of  peo- 
ple at  their  work  or  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  Intimated  before,  there  is^  testimony 
about  humiliating  arrests.  There  Is,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  mother  of  two  pre- 
schcol  children  who  was  arrested  and 
forced  to  leave  these  children  unattended 
for  several  hours.  She  was  later  released 
on  bail  and  all  of  the  charges  against 
her  were  dismissed. 

All  that  is  being  required  imder  the 
rule  initiated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
tmd  ratified  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  is  this:  A  citizen  should 
not  be  arrested  unless  the  prosecutor  can 
present  good  cause  for  the  arrest  to  a 
judicial  officer  at  an  ex  parte  proceeding. 
There  will  be  no  warning  to  the  person 
who  may  be  accused  of  crime  because  this 


is  an  ex  parte  proceeding.  If  a  prosecutor 
cannot  give  good  evidence  to  a  judicial 
officer  why  an  individual  should  be  ar- 
rested, should  be  i>ermitted  to  proceed 
to  an  arrest  on  evidence  which  a  judge 
or  a  judicial  officer  would  not  in  fact  ap- 
prove? It  seems  to  me  that  a  basic  rule  of 
decency  requires  that  a  neutral  official  in 
our  system  is  the  only  appropriate  person 
to  decide  whether  a  citizen  shall  be  ar- 
rested. 

The  o^'erwhelming  majority  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  this  cotmtry  are  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  it  has  come  forth  from 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  only  evidence  cited  by  those  on  the 
other  side  is  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Proponents  of  thie  amendment  have 
also  suggested  that  the  fugitivity  rate 
would  increase. 

Actually,  the  fugitivity  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  not  20  percent. 
It  is  3  percent.  I  have  statistics  before 
me  that  come  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency,  which  is  the  official 
unit  established  by  Congress  to  assist  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
making  determinations  in  respect  to  bail. 
These  statistics,  do  not  suggest  or  dem- 
onstrate that  there  is  a  high  fugitivity 
rate. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  the  proposi- 
tion or  contention  that  the  fugitivity 
rate  will  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  "no"  on  the  Wiggins 


amendments 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  If 


Chairman,  will  the 


I  have  time  remain- 
ing. I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this:  Has  the  gentleman 
seen  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Judge  Harold 
Oreene  from  Earl  Silbert,  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  which  he  said  that  under  the 
study  of  May  1, 191^,  358  of  2,007  defend- 
ants In  pending  felony  cases  in  supe- 
rior court  were  fugitives?  That  is  18 
percent. 

Has  the  gentleman  seen  that  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
formation I  have  indicates  that,  relating 
to  the  category  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, the  rate  of  those  who  failed  to 
appear  was  11.2  percent. 

Mr.  HYDE.  That  would  be  11.2  per- 
cent and  not  3  percent.  But  in  the  seri- 
ous felony  cases  I  submit  it  was  18  per- 
cent, and  I  will  be  happy  to  show  this 
Information  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  the  rule  that 
is  in  contention  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  fugitivity  rate  he  is  citing? 

Mr.  HYDE.  No.  I  simply  say  there  is 
a  fugitivity  rate  problem,  and  this  pro- 
posed change  will  only  enhance  it. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tmless 
the  gentleman  suggests  that  is  the  prox- 
imate cause,  I  submit  it  is  irrelevant. 

Mi.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the   gentleman   from    California    (Mr. 

WiGCIMS) . 

I  think  that  we  must  come  to  f«ce 
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with  an  actuality  here.  I  know  that  we 
all  would  like  to  assume  that  all  of  those 
who  run  afoul  of  the  law  are  simply  mis- 
guided citizens  who  really  meant  to  do 
well,  but  somehow  or  other  accidentally 
got  in  trouble,  and  If  we  send  them  an 
invitation,  a  summons,  to  appear  in  court 
to  answer  these  criminal  charges,  they 
will  well  and  truly  appear  and  present 
themselves  and  cause  no  trouble  what- 
soever. 

I  submit  that  it  that  were  true,  we 
could  certainly  cut  our  budget  on  crim- 
inal law  enforcement.  We  would  not  liave 
to  maintain  jails,  we  would  probably  not 
have  to  maintain  much  of  a  police  force, 
and  the  whole  world  would  suddenly  turn 
to  sunshine  and  flowers. 

But  we  do  not  live  in  that  kind  of  a 
world;  w^e  live  in  a  real  world. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  criminal  law 
experience  some  of  the  Members  have 
had,  but  I  put  in  8  years  on  the  prosecu- 
tion side  and  I  put  In  20  years  on  the 
defense  side.  I  have  seen  this  from  both 
sides  of  the  table. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  should  not 
go  backward. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  backward:  let 
us  just  keep  It  as  it  is.  Our  present  system 
provides  that  when  the  U.S.  attorney 
seeks  to  have  someone  arrested,  he  has 
the  option  of  either  asking  that  a  sum- 
mons or  a  warrant  be  issued  for  the  ar- 
rest or  he  can  simply  notify  the  defend- 
ant, the  proposed  defendant's  counsel  or 
the  defendant  himself,  personally,  to 
come  In  and  surrender,  and  usually  he 
does.  That  is  the  prosecutor's  discretion- 
ary function,  "niat  function  properly 
belongs  to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Every  day  we  read  In  the  paper  of 
someone  being  accused  of  crime  and 
appearing  after  being  notified  to  appear 
and  to  present  himself.  When  that  has 
hf^jpened,  someone  had  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion. That  was  the  prosecuting 
attorney. 

It  is  the  prosecuting  attorney  who 
also  knows  the  nature  of  the  offense  be- 
ing charged.  He  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  against  the  person.  He  has  a 
realistic  basis  upon  which  to  base  the 
decision  on  whether  or  not  a  warrant 
should  issue,  and  It  Is  his  function* to 
have  a  warrant  issued  in  a  proper  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  we 
should  leave  this  to  a  neutral  body.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  proper 
function  of  the  Judiciary  is  to  try  cases, 
to  determine  the  truth,  to  determine  the 
facts,  to  assess  guilt,  and.  If  guilt  Is 
found,  to  assess  a  punishment.  The 
function  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  is 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
law  by  bringing  those  who  are  thought 
to  have  violated  law  to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

That  is  not  a  Judicial  function  and 
rightfully  it  should  not  be. 

Let  UB  think  of  what  would  happen 
when  we  send  out  this  invitation,  this 
summons  to  appear,  and  a  man  does  not 
appear.  He  has  never  been  arrested. 
Therefore,  he  has  never  been  bocAed. 
There  is  no  photograph,  and  there  are 
no  fingerprints.  He  cannot  be  classified 
as  a  fugitive  because  he  is  not  fleeing 
from  arrest. 

This  is  one  ol  the  reasons  that  we 


f  r 


Sone 


nar  ;otics 


might  find  some  fugitive  _ 
are  a  bit  out  of  confonnit  r 
facts  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
out  finally  that  the  present 
lowed  by  our  prosecuting 
that  has  been  followed  for 
can  remember,  is  to  use. 
ing  an  arrest  warrant  issued 
nece.ssary,  and  by  simply  inv 
cused  person  to  appear  and 
if  that  is  the  appropriate 

It  has  been  said  that  there 
for  this  amendment,  that 
offenses  are  simply  little 
and  nonviolent  offenses 
probably  are,  such  as  income 
and  the  like.  However,  what 
ing  to  do  about  bank  robber.s 
we  going  to  do  about  the 
ers,  the  importers  of  narootii 
arms  violator.s,  those  who 
with  unlawful  flight  to  a\.  . 
tlon  for  practically  any  offen^ 
laws  of  our  various  States? 
the  racketeering  statutes, 
transportation  of  stolen 
National  Motor  Vehicle  The, 
counterfeiting?  What  are 
do  about  those  cases?  Send  o 
Invitation  to  appear?  Or  will 
a  realistic  manner  and  hav 
rested  and  booked  and  then 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes;  I  ; 
gentlewoman  from  New  York 

Ms.     HOLTZMAN.     The 
makes  a  very  interesting 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  under 
rules  and  under  the 
ment,  a  summons  could  still 
the  situations  that  the 
named,  if  the  prosecutor 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes,  a  _ 
be  issued,  but  the  discretion 
the  person  who  has  to  stand 
swer  for  it,  the  U.S.  attorney. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  from  California  (Mr 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
SON  was  allowed  to  proceed 
tional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes;  I  . 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jerse 

Mrs.    PENWICK.    Mr 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

I  served  as  president  of  _ 
society  in  my  county  and  ir 
corrections  association  for 

I  think  that  the  procedun 
by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  is  moi; 
We  have  had  reluctance  by 
arrest  records,  such  as 
wanting  to  ask  for  them,  _ 
have  felt  that  sometimes  the 
rants  were  lightly  given. 

I  think  that  we  must  hav 
pendent  person  in  the  r,_. 
Judge  deciding  whether  or  no 
tlon  Is  so  grave  as  to  requir 

Mr.   DANIELSON.   Mr.    _ 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
for  her  contribution.  I  only 
I  do  not  believe  the  courts 
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volved  in  that  part  of  the  Ia\( 
ment  fimctlon.  They  should 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes.  I 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yield^g. 

I  was  pleased  that  he  yield  (d 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
cause  I  strongly  support  the 
I  agree  with  everything  in  it. 

I  would  like  to  !X)int  out  that 
problems  that  we  have  in  th« 
criminal  justice  and  the 
of  our  judicial  system  is  that 
pie  who,  having  committed  a 
having  been  released  on  bail, 
merry  way  committing  more 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  reallji 
add  them  to  the  list  at  an 
we  do  not  approve  this  amendntent 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  \^|ords 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  g« 
ment  vfith  the  committee's  action 
regard  to  the  proposed 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 

However,  I  must  register  my 
ment  with  the  committee  actioi 
4  and  9. 

Let   me    premise    my 
setting  forth  some  of  the 
which  they  are  based. 

The  criminal  trial,  in  my 
is    an    adversary    proceeding, 
should  never  lose  sight  of  that 
Federal   Rules   of   Criminal 
should  not  tilt  the  scales  of 
favor  of  the  prosecutor  or  in 
the  defendant. 

The  defendant  has  rights  tha  ; 
zealously  protected.   However, 
rights  are  also  at  issue  here. 

We,   the   Congress,   must 
that  society  looks  to  the 
the  protector  of  its  rights 

Society  is  not  asking  too  muc  i 
when  it  requests  more  stringent 
They  deserve  more  protection 
criminals,  not  less.  Above  all,  li 
remembered  that  the  ultimati 
our  criminal  justice  system  is 
tection  of  society  from  those  wfio 
flout     its     standards     of 
behavior. 

Rides  4  and  9  address  the 
stances  under  which  a  magistfate 
Federal   judge   would   Issue 
arrest  warrant  or  a  summons, 
present  rule  4,  If  the  magistral 
era!  judge   determines  from 
davits  and/or  testimony  that 
cause  exists,  he  Issues  an 
rant,  unless  the  prosecutor 
summons.  The  same  procedu^ 
under  rule  9  also,  with  the  exception 
a  Federal  judge  may  issue  a 
this  point. 

The  current  rules  contain  a 
tion  in  favor  of  a  warrant 
proposed     revision     the 
switches,  and  a  summons  woul( 
the  normal  case,  and  an  arrest 
would  issue   on^  when  good 
shown.  Magistrates,  and  judg^, 
decide    what    constitutes    goo^  I 
Protracted    litigation    on    the 
meaning  of  good  cause  will  arise , 
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lawyers  will  argue  about  anything  if  they 
are  given  the  opportunity.  I  believe  If 
this  change  becomes  law  we  will  have 
made  a  great  mistake. 

During  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee hearings,  we  were  told  that  prose- 
cutors have  exercised  their  utmost  dis- 
cretion in  the  area  of  arrest  ^'arrants 
and  simimonses.  Why  change  a  rule 
tliat  has  worked  well?  I  might  agree  that 
a  change  would  be  in  order  if  the  U.S. 
attorneys  had  abused  their  discretion 
and  had  indiscriminately  requested  war- 
rants when  a  .summons  would  have  pi*ov- 
eii  sufficient.  However,  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  John  Keeney,  then  actuig  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Criminal 
Division,  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  stated  that  the — 

General  practice  under  rule  (4)  has  been 
lo  utilize  summonses  .  .  .  when  the  prospects 
seem  substantial  that  the  si«mmons  will  be 
heeded  and  the  person  «1U  ai^ear. 

He  made  a  similai*  statement  about 
the  procedures  under  wXe  9. 

But  if  we  were  to  effect  the  proposed 
dianges,  what  might  result?  It  is  true 
that  fewer  people  would  be  needlessly 
called  away  from  their  work  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  or  interrupted  at  an 
inconvenient  hour  while  at  home.  But 
I  think  the  detrimental  effects  of  these 
clianges  will  outweigh  the  salutary 
effects  of  the  bill. 

I  foresee  four  major  problems  arisuig 
if  changes  are  made  in  rules  4  and  9. 
These  problems  will  be:  First,  more 
fugitives  because  the  accused  will  flee 
when  he  receives  the  advance  wai'ning  of 
a  summons.  And  that  has  been  discus.sed 
by  the  previous  speakers. 

Second,  substantial  delays  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  will  occur  while 
the  police  seai-ch  for  the  fugitives. 

Third,  the  loss  of  contraband  and  evi- 
dence, because  the  criminal  knows  he 
is  under  suspicion. 

And  fourth,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  warrantless  arrests  by  police  of- 
ficers to  prevent  all  of  the  above. 

I  believe  these  adverse  reasons  easily 
override  the  inconvenience  a  few  people 
experience  when  an  arrest  warrant  issues 
instead  of  a  summons.  We  should  pro- 
tect the  people  from  criminals  first  and 
then  worry  whether  we  have  inconven- 
ienced the  suspect,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  com- 
ments by  people  who  are  opposed  to  this 
am^idment.  The  one  thing  that  was 
quite  evident  from  all  of  the  hearings 
before  our  subcommittee  is  that  the 
prosecutor  was  not  abusing  his  power. 
There  have  been  ccHiunents  made  that 
would  intimate  the  U.S.  attorney  did 
abuse  or  has  abused  this  power.  I  think 
the  UJ3.  attorney's  ofllce  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  this  countjv  in  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  crime  rate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  crime  rate; 
it  is  escalating.  Everybody  is  worrying 
about  the  economy  and  everybody  is 
w(Hnying  about  the  recessicm  we  are  in. 
One  of  these  days  we  had  better  all  wake 
up  and  find  out  what  is  happening  on 
the  streets  of  our  great  country,  or  else 
what  we  will  see  in  the  future  is  that 
all  of  the  criminals  in  the  country  will 


oi-ganize,  and  they  will  come  to  Cou- 
gi-ess,  and  lobby,  and  make  us  pass  the 
laws  they  want  us  to  pass.  It  would  seem 
we  are  headed  In  tliat  direction. 

I  hope  we  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ai-izona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  normally  I  would 
not  presimie  to  intrude  as  a  non- 
committee-member  in  a  very  specific 
committee  problem,  but  I  think  both 
the  House  and  the  Committee  might 
benefit  from  a  lajinan's  view  on  this 
matter,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  tliat  while  the  House  I  know  will  not 
be  prejudiced  by  the  known  views  of  both 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  this 
amendment,  it  is  possible  that  the  public 
might  not  have  this  same  tolerance,  and 
the  fact  tliat  up  to  the  moment  the  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  have  been  those 
whose  views  of  tolerance  were  deter- 
mined by  many  of  us  to  be  excessive  at 
best,  should  not  prejudice  this  House  in 
favor  automatically  of  this  amendment. 
But  clearly  the  problem  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  language,  at  least  in  my  view, 
'".show  good  cause."  This  body  over  the 
last  tv.'o  decades  has  constructed  the 
most  elaborate  legal  defenses  against  the 
conviction  of  the  innocent  accused  that 
have  been  known  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence. The  basis  of  most  of  that  elab- 
orate defense  has  been  tlie  assumption 
tliat  the  enforcement  aim  is  somehow 
unfair. 

What  we  have  done  here  with  the  in- 
clusion of  the  vagary  "'show  good  cause" 
is  to  give  another  great  opportimity  for  a 
defense  attorney  to  file  a  basis  for  appeal 
on  the  fact  that  good  cause  was,  in  fact, 
not  demonstrated;  good  cause  was  fal- 
lacious. 

The  thing  that  ought  to  concern  most 
of  us  is  that  in  tiie  name  of  imagery  the 
House  Is  going  to  be  prepared  to  modify 
a  fairly  routine  system  that  has  been  the 
testimony  we  have  received  here  not  been 
abused  at  all.  and  we  are  assimiing  auto- 
matically that  somehow  Judges  will  be 
more  objective  than  will  prosecutors. 
The  best  evidence  I  can  give  this  House 
that  that  is  simply  not  the  case  is  the 
Disti'ict  of  Columbia's  experience  with 
the  bail  bond  system.  In  my  memory 
here,  there  were  five  methods  of  obtaln- 
hig  bail  at  the  Federal  level  that  were 
instituted  recently  so  as  to  Insure  the 
greatest  equity  for  the  accused.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  niatter  of  practice 
has  chosen  the  least  (merous.  that  of  the 
Individual's  own  recognizance  simply  as 
a  matter  of.  I  guess,  concern  that  the 
judici^  arm  will  be  accused  of  unfairly 
patronizing  the  enforcement  arm. 

We  are  saying  the  same  thing  here, 
and  we  must  take  Into  consideration  the 
history,  the  failure  of  the  bail  bond  op- 
tion program  in  the  District  when  we 
consider  this  matter  in  which  we  are 
placing  the  Judgment  responsibility  on 
the  court  who  is  ill  prepared  to  make 
that  Judgment,  as  was  p<dnted  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  since  he 
is  not  involved  in  the  arrest  and  enforce- 
ment situation  at  all.  and  should  not  be. 
We  are  saying  if  one  is  going  to  be  a  fair 
judge,  he  is  not  going  to  issue  a  warrant, 


he  is  going  to  issue  a  summons  because 
absent  good  cause  he  cannot  issue  a  war- 
rant, and  good  cause  is  an  ill-defined 
term  that  is  only  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  >ielding. 

The  original  rule  sent  over  to  the  com- 
mittee had  the  tenn  "vaUd  i-eason."  and 
.subsequently  it  was  decided  that  that 
has  many  of  the  fiaws  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman seems  to  address  himself.  We  are 
in  agieement  ou  that.  While  the  words 
"good  cause "  may  not  be  clear  as  we 
can  have;  among  lawyers,  it  was  thought 
it  has  sort  of  a  constant  meaning,  and  it 
was  tliought  that  to  define  "good  cause" 
it  further  would  limit  the  power  of  the 
.iudlcial  o£Qcer.  This  was  at  least  an  at- 
tempt by  the  committee  to  leave  pretty 
broad  power  in  the  judicial  ofiBcer. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  Uie 
gentleman.  But  again  I  point  out  that 
that  veiT  problem,  confronted  with  a 
quaUtative  situation,  in  what  has  here- 
tofore not  been  a  necessity  to  consider 
in  this  whole  judicial  process,  when  we 
include  arbitrarily  another  qualitative 
hurdle  to  be  overcome  by  the  prosecutor, 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, with  the  mood  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  people  do  not 
want,  and  apparently  do  not  need,  by  the 
testimony  we  have  heard  here,  another 
hurdle  to  enforcement. 

We  are  offering  in  tiiis  bill,  imamend- 
ed,  a  hurdle  to  confront  that  is  a  monu- 
ment to  imageiT  and  not  to  the  facts.  We 
are  assiuning  that  prosecutors  are  all 
animals  who  want  to  embarrass.  We  are 
assuming  ttiat  somehow  the  accused 
needs  more  defense  Uian  he  has  now. 
That,  I  will  tell  the  Members,  is  not  the 
view  of  the  pubUc  and  not  the  view  of 
this  Member  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  geti- 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROA^^N  of  Michigan.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
axnendmaat.  I  think  there  is  substantial, 
if  not  overwhelming.  p<vralar  support 
these  days  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
that  will  require  the  impoeitton  of  man- 
datory sentences  for  certain  crimes. 

But  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
what  is  proposed,  the  change  proposed 
by  the  o(»nmtttee  bill  is  the  antithesis  of 
that  position  on  mandatory  sentences.  In 
short,  the  track  record  of  Jurists  in  exer- 
cising their  discretionary  function  has 
itoi  been  outstimding  and  surely  tliat  dis- 
cretionary authority  diould  not  be  ex- 
panded. Except  for  a  brief  time  when  I 
served  as  a  city  attorney  I  have  always 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  In- 
sofar as  criminal  ixxicedure  Is  concern- 
ed, most  of  the  time  as  a  court-i4>poInt- 
ed  attorney.  I  liked  trial  work  and  I  did 
not  get  it  enough  in  private  practice  so 
I  took  all  the  court  appointments  I  could 
get  I  ttdnk  I  have  tried  aU  ttie  Umk  of 
criminal  cases  tbere  are  as  a  defender. 
In  addition  to  that  I  have  also  aerved 
as  a  U.S.   commissioner.   tJie  "magis- 
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tiate"  referred  to  in  this  bill.  And  al- 
ii lough  I  think  I  would  always  exercise 
the  discretion  appropriately  and  not  in  a 
buiscd  or  a  prejudiced  way,  I  know  of 
several  of  my  mafeLstrate  colleagues 
w'om  I  would  hate  to  see  have  the  dis- 
c)(  f.ion  that  would  be  conferred  by  tlie 
c;;:nmiliee  bill. 

1  ciuiie  conciT  with  those  wlio  have 
.^P  ken  before  me  tliat  basically  the 
pruseculor'.s  fiuTtton  in  the  representa- 
tion of  society  is  to  put  forth  the  best 
crinmial  case  within  the  ethics  of  that 
profession  that  he  can  and  it  is  tlie  mag- 
istrate'.s  function,  the  judges  function, 
to  determine  wherein  the  rights  between 
Individuals  and  sockty  lie  under  the  law. 
I  would  suggest  to  those  that  have  con- 
tended that  there  have  been  abuses,  that 
there  is  presently  a  remedy  for  any  such 
abuse  as  has  been  suggested.  Prom  the 
time  the  process  issues  from  a  judicial 
oiflcer.  he  In  effect  has  superintending 
control  of  thie  handling  of  that  process 
an<l  I  iiuggest  that  he  has  authority  to 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  advisable 
to  admonish  or  punish  those  who  would 
rniiage  m  an  abuse  of  that  process. 

No,  I  think  there  is  no  justification, 
none  whatsoever  for  tlie  change  that  Ls 
propased,  and  it  is  a  substantial  change 
that  is  proposed  by  the  committee  bill, 
totally  reversing  tlie  present  presump- 
tion, and  I  think  we  can  call  it  a  pre- 
sumpfion  since  probable  cause  must  be 
established,  to  one  where  in  effect  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  prosecutor 
for  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  rather  than 
;■  siininions.  This  would  be  wrong,  and  I 
tru-st  my  colleagues  will  not  at  thLs  time 
with  the  problems  we  arc  having  witli 
crime,  with  the  problems  we  are  having 
with  the  exercise  of  the  discretionarv 
function  by  the  Judiciai-y.  I  trust  my  col- 
leagues will  not  contribute  to  that  prob- 
lem by  accepting  the  committee  bill  lan- 
guage rather  than  that  of  the  Wiggins 
amendment.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chan-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  fir.st  I 
commend  tlie  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
say  further  that  such  an  amendment  to 
this  legislation  Is  sorely  needed. 

Its  need  was  pointed  out  when  the 
matter  was  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  certainly  It  seems  to  that  this  House 
must  favor  this  amendment  of  this  pro- 
posed rule  will  become  operative.  With 
the  proposed  rule  will  become  operative 
With  the  crime  rate  going  up  In  this 
country  we  ought  to  be  making  it  more 
difficult  for  a  criminal  to  go  free.  With- 
out this  amendment,  the  new  rule  would 
make  It  easier  for  him  to  go  free. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  this  House 
passed  legislation  changing  the  parole 
procedure  and  putting  the  burden  on  the 
Parole  Commission  of  proving  that  a 
criminal  should  not  be  paroled.  Today 
the  criminal  must  prove  he  qualifies  for 
pnrole. 

1  do  not  think  the  American  people 
approve  of  the  direction  this  Congress 
is  going  In  treating  criminals.  I  think 
w;e  should  take  steps  to  keep  criminals 
off  the  streets. 
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•    I  want  :o  say,  I  commend  tl_ 
man  and  support  his  amendnn 

Mr.  HUNGATE.   Mr.   Chair 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  1 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  i 

GATE ' . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Ch?iirnia 
erence   to   the   question   of   „„., 
sentence,  I  tliink  the  gentlemjn 
be  pleased,  as  I  was  not,  that 
be  pleased  by  tlie  committee 

tliHt  the  gentleman  from 

Wiggins  •    offered  and  which 
bill,  that  there  is  a  mandatory 
once  tile  bargain  i.s  struck  tha 
be  reduced. 

I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  th( 
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man  understoodihat. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I 
man,  I  appreciate  the  gentle 
tnbution. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  \vi:sh 
mittee  had  been  consistent  in 
tion  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
cretionary  function  of  jurists. 
committee  been  so  philosophic 
posed,  the  present  Wiggins  am 
would  have  been  adopted  by  t 
mittee  thus  obviating  the 
om-  present  debate. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chainnai 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  „.„v- 

Ms.   HOLTZMAN.    Mr.    Chai 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
not  present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Ch 
count.  E\-ident!y  a  quorum  is 
ent. 

The  Chair  announces  that 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  wi_ 
proceedings  under  the  call  whei 
jrum  of  the  Committee  of  th« 
appears. 

Members  will  record  their  pr. 
electronic  device. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electr 
vice. 

QCOErJI   CAI.t,   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundre  1 
bers  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pr._ 
suant  to  rule  XXm,  clause  2, 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
sidered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume 
ness. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman 
to  speak  particularly  to  those 
sides  of  tlie  aisle,  particularly 
servative  fi*iends  over  here.  I  s 
here,  and  I  do  not  mind  telling 
that  the  man  I  miss  the  most 
Congress  is  David  Dennis,  who 
judgment.  Is  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  ever  had.  I  want  to  tell 
bers  that  this  issue  is  not  a 
conservative    Issue.    They    say 
should    we    change?    Why    _. 
change?  What  about  the  crime  .. 
nlng  rampant?   It  is   becoming 
gious." 

It  Is  like  the  fellow  who  was 
"What  are  you  doing  to  stop  . 

He  says,  "We  are  taking  _.. 
bought  a  sanitary  cup  and  we  all 

That  Is  the  sort  of  remedies 
being  offered  here,  that  we 
lowest  common  denominator  to 
the  usual  case.  I  think  that  w 
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The  U.S.  attorneys,  I  suppo.s{ 
under  the  Attorney  General,  and 
I  say  is  critical  of  Attorney  General 
I  think  lie  is  a  fme  and  able  man 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  on 
of  the  aisle  that  I  think  he  is  „ 
Attorney  General  since  Ramsay 
and  he  may  be  making  tliose  „  , 
say  to  my  conservative  friends 
wish  they  would  listen  to  me  w 
that  this  man  may  be  making  . 
sions,  and  I  say  to  my  friends  on 
side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  the  __„ 
torney  General  since  John  Mitcht  11 
he  could  be  making  tliose  decision  ;, 
The  office  of  Attorney  General 
great  position,  but  men  occupy 
tion  of  power.  We  would  not  th 
ting  the  defendant  make  the  „„ 
but  we  are  going  to  go  over  on  th( 
side  of  this  adversary  lav/suit  and 
other  fellow  make  the  decision, 
the  Members  to  think  before  tliey , 
Why  changes?  Well,  the  judges 
district  courts  of  the  southern  dist 
California'  suggested    support    o 
change.  The  Federal  judges  of 
ana.  New  York  suggest  this  _.„ 
seem  to  recall  the  name  of  Chief 
Clement   Haynesworth— I   never 
of  him  being  anything  other  than 
thing  of  a  conservative  judge, 
supports  this  position.  The  New 
Federal  judges,  the  Pennsylvania 
eral  judges— it  seems  to  me  a  n 
of  people  with  good  qualifications 
this  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  __, 
We  ask  if  there  have  ever  been 
where  this  has  happened.  Of  cou 
tlie  hearings,  and  it  has  alread^ 
alluded  to  in  debate. 

This  matter  with  the  two  , 
children  at  home,  where  the 
were  left  with  no  one  to  watch 
later  on  that  case  was  even  „.. 
These  things  do  happen,  friends, 
about  it.  It  could  be  us.  It  could  be 
body  else,  too.  The  Department  o 
tice,    they   worry    about   it.   Somi 
they  say  it  is  too  weak.  We  have 
through  that.  Other  times  they 
too  harsh.  We  have  had  a  repor 
week,    the   Rockefeller   report, 
here  that  in  1964  the  CIA  point^ 
to  tlis  Department  of  Justice  In 
cpses  the  prosecutor  would  require 
lie  disclosure  of  sensitive  agency 
tions  and  procedures. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
and  I  quote: 

l!!  so  doing  this,  the  Department  . 
tice  expedited  its  statutory  duties  and 
on  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Agency    the   responsibility   of 
criminal   conduct    iu   making 
deci.=ions. 


sa  r 


Read  the  report.  It  is  on  page  75. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  say,  fr  ends, 
what  are  we  supposed  to  be  doing  lere? 
Representing  the  Department  of  Ji  stice, 
which  is  a  great  department,  and  1  i  well 
represented  in  our  Government,  and 
which  is  interested  in  this? 

Henry  Peterson,  who  helped  write  these 

rules,  was  a  Member  of  this  bo<i  r  for 

f  14,     *!,      several  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 

°t7   ,x^    ^^^  again,  "What  are  we  gohig    o  do 

"'  ""^     about  the  bank  robber  and  the  guj  who 

breaks  in.  and  the  narcotics  dealer?"  I 
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will  tell  you  about  that.  What  about  the 
presumption  of  hinocence?  I  read  about 
that  once.  Maybe  I  took  it  too  seriously. 
But  merely  the  fact  that  a  prosecutor 
flies  an  Information  under  the  system 
we  thought  we  gi-ew  up  under,  there  was 
no  finaUty.  They  do  not  become  bank 
robbers  until  the  jury  says  tliey  are  bank 
robbers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  has  expu-ed. 

<  By  unanimous  consent.  Mi-.  Huncate 
was  allow^ed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  My  friends,  I  would 
like  to  m-ge  you  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  exists  to  protect  its  people,  and 
not  Itself. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Ml-.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcwmnittee  for  the 
excellent  job  he  did  in  the  subcommittee. 
I  also  want  to  point  out  to  the  body 
here  that  out  of  seven  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  heaid  all  its  testi- 
mony, five  members  of  that  subcommittee 
voted  for  the  Wiggins  amendment.  Tliat 
ought  to  tell  you  something,  that  there 
is  something  about  the  amendment  and 
about  the  testimony  that  we  heard  that 
made  us  all  vote  for  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  sununons  pro- 
cedure. We  talked  about  one  of  the  things 
that  will  give  rise.  Under  the  present 
rule,  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
power . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  did  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Thoknton)  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Yoi*  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
vote  for  this  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  In  the  fuU  committee,  the 
gentleman  will  find. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  wiU  not  contradict 
the  gentleman,  but  I  am  dubitante.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  One  of  the  other  prob- 
lems is  that  presently,  as  the  system  Is 
set  up,  when  a  summons  is  Issued,  one 
of  the  problem  we  have  now  is  that  the 
summons  would  be  issued  In  the  Initial 
stage,  and  if  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  have  that  opportunity  there  may 
not  be  a  way  of  having  this  man  booked 
And  what  do  we  do?  You  have  to  go 
out  and  get  an  anest  warrant  to  bring 
hun  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlxe  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mi-.  Danielsok  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
HuNCATE  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chauman,  wUl 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  wIU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  disUngulshed  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  eloquent  presenta- 
ti(Hi. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Will  the  genUeman 
Meld  for  just  a  moment?  I  have  never 


had  more  compliments  and  less  votes 
in  my  life.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I 
think  the  gentleman  better  let  them  soak 
in  for  a  minute,  because  they  are  very 
good. 

Directing  our  attention  to  the  tale  of 
Uie  lady  with  two  preschool  children. 
that  is  a  tragic  situation.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  a  man  named  Vesco  recently 
learned  he  might  be  prosecuted  in  con- 
nection with  Watergate,  and  he  hid  away 
in  some  hideaway,  and  has  not  come 
back  since,  although  he  has  been  invited 
.se\  eral  times? 

Then  there  v  as  an  organization  called 
Equitable  Funding,  and  when  the  word 
got  out  there  might  be  a  prosecution,  the 
top  man  went  to  Brazil.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  genUeman  cor- 
rectly states  the  procedure  under  the 
existing  law  which  he  supports.  That 
is  what  happened  under  the  present  law, 
I  .submit  to  the  gentleman,  and  we  seek 
io  change  that. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
w  Oman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
this :  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  present 
law  a  summons  can  be  issued?  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  is  how  these  fel- 
lows disappeared.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Also,  If  someone 
w  ants  to  be  a  fugitive  under  the  present 
law  and  the  person  Is  out  on  bail,  that 
person  can  be  a  fugitive  if  he  wants  to; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Tlie  gentlewoman  is 
con-ect. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  bill  Is  to 
restore  some  discretion  to  the  magistrate 
when  he  Is  confronted  with  a  reouest  for 
a  warrant?  Is  that  not  the  purpose  of 
this  rule? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentlewoman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BRCX>KS.  Mr.  Chahman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  6799  and  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Hun- 
gate,  and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  performing  a  thankless,  tedi- 
ous, and  time-consuming  job.  Yet,  the 
job  they  performed  forms  the  very  foun- 
dation of  safeguards  our  system  of  laws 
affords  a  defendant  faced  with  criminal 
prosecution. 

The  glamor  of  public  life  is  in  dealing 
with  tlie  big  issues  «4iich  capture  the 
headlines  and  are  designed  to  save  the 
world.  In  reality,  however,  the  less  dra- 
matic procedural  or  administrative  rules 
and  guldelmes  that  we  lay  down  for  our- 
selves dictate  the  course  and  substance 
of  life. 

The  Federal  criminal  rules  of  proce- 
dure which  are  dealt  with  In  HJl.  6799 
effectively  determine  whether  an  Indi- 
vidual, trapped  in  the  colls  of  the  law, 
is  to  be  treated  fairly,  or,  on  the  other 


hand,  denied  personal  freedom.  And 
that,  as  we  well  know.  Is  the  difference 
between  a  democratic  society  operating 
under  the  rules  of  law  and  totalitarian- 
ism. 

In  essence,  then,  Mr.  Huncate  and  his 
fellow  subcommittee  members  have  bee-i 
Involved  in  the  fundamental  task  of 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  individual 
while  preserving  tire  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, as  represented  through  electiie 
govei-nment. 

They  deserve  great  praise  because  they 
have  performed  admirably  in  devising  a 
set  of  rules  which  protects  both  sets  of 
rights  as  fairly  and  in  as  balanced  a  man- 
ner as  possible. 

In  rule  after  rule,  tlie  subcoxmnitree 
has  managed  to  expand  the  protection  to 
be  afforded  the  individual  without,  in  my 
opinion,  jeopardizing  the  ability  of  the 
prosecutor  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice. 
In  the  case  of  arrest  procedure,  guilty 
pleas,  pretrial  motions,  alibi  and  insan- 
ity defenses,  discovery  rights  of  a  defend- 
ant, admissions  during  psychiatric  exam- 
inations, rights  at  time  of  trial  and  sen- 
tencing, and  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 
I  believe  the  amendments  to  the  rules 
herein  developed  offer  the  opportunity  to 
improve  the  judicial  machinery  while  ex- 
panding protections  afforded  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime. 

I  recognize  that  there  may  be  a  few 
areas,  such  as  in  cases  of  potential  ex 
parte  proceedings,  right  to  access  to  a 
government  agent's  oral  statements,  or 
disclosure  of  witnesses'  supporting  ahbis, 
In  which  the  proposed  rules  might  give 
an  xmfalr  advantage  to  the  prosecution. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  feel  confident 
careful  debate  will  enable  us  to  resolve 
the  differences. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  performing  an  extremely 
arduous  task  in  a  most  commendable 
manner. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
pi-eciate  the  gentleman's  mentioning  my 
name.  Tlie  possibilities  of  the  law  face 
every  man  and  every  woman.  I  think 
there  were  four  Congressmen  in  the  last 
Congiess  who  were  indicted.  At  the  same 
percentage,  I  think  that  would  be  1 
million  Americans  evei-y  year  indicted 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion fdemanded  by  Mr.  Htjngate)  there 
were— ayes  39,  noes  29. 

RFCOBDED    VOTK 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  216.  noes  201 
not  voting  16.  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  313] 
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Ab'Juor 
Adams 
Anderson . 

Calif. 
Andereou,  li!. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrouf 
Ashljrooiz 


Ba  falls 

Bauman 

Beard.  Teuu. 

BedM 

BeU 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bowen 

Breau.\ 

r.iiiikley 


Brooiufield 

Brown.  BCcb. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroybUI 

Buchanan 

BurKener 

Burleson,  Tev. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey 
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Cederbers 

Holt 

Pritchnrd 

c:happell 

Horton 

Qnie 

Cinncy 

Hubbnrd 

Quillen 

Ciiiusei'. 

Hughes 

RaUsback 

Don  H 

Hutchinson 

Re«ula 

Cli.v,  oil.  Dt'l 

H>i(e 

Rhodes 

CMevilinirt 

Icbord 

Rinaldo 

f'trh'-iin 

Jcruiaii 

Risenboo'.ir 

I  otieii 

Jeffords 

Roberts 

C'fiiiii!j:e 

Johnson.  Calif.  Robinson 

C'oiu:>.ii 

Johnson.  Colo 

.   Rogers 

Con  If 

.Johu-soa.  Pa. 

Rose 

f:o!i'!il;ii 

Jones,  Tei'.u 

Roiisli 

t'rtiiif 

Kasteii 

Rousselot 

U'/»!i'i.!irs 

Ku7en 

Ruppe 

rhiniol.  11:,  n 

Kelly 

Russo 

n:oi  >•'    »{.  \V 

Kemp 

Santlui 

l>:;n;i'.fcr,ii 

Kf.ih:iiii 

Sarasln 

fH'Uuip' 

Kindness 

.Satienielcl 

Dc.v.  iiisi;i 

Kreijs 

Kchneebfli 

U-   •      MO 

Kriieeer 

Schulve 

IJtk'i    'M 

la^oinaisiiiO 

Stbelius 

iJ::;-«''! 

-'  11  tidn'm 

Shriver 

IMllll 

Ii;tUi 

Shustei 

Oo^n  !> 

L'oyd.  Calif. 

81k«e 

Uiiiii-aii.  TeiiB 

.  LItyd.Tenn. 

Skubitx 

fi'i  I'm 

Lutt 

Smith.  Nebr. 

1  il-::-  1     A  11 

Mr'j  orv 

Snyder 

Fn  €•:■• 

.M"«  ".'.oitey 

bneiice 

I  ti-"    il 

McCoiiist.er 

SI  augers 

Ti  « ;iiv>iii 

M-Oormack 

Stanton. 

1    •  il 

ll-Uade 

J.  Williiini 

Fhiii;  11 

M  •l>-iial{l 

Stanton. 

!•  lul'p,. 

•l-Eveii 

James  V. 

i    '.iro 

M'-Xiiiiiei 

Steed 

!•■  '.»<■"> 

Muetde.': 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

l-nle- 

MMll'iwn 

Si.elger.  Wis. 

lent.  M-    il 

M:.i  11 

Si  iickey 

1  urs;.  .i.t- 

;4iiriiu 

Svmms 

I  otllllilll 

iipt.hi.<; 

Talcotl 

■•'.1-11.1-, 

Michel 

Taylor.  Mo. 

h:e' 

Miller.  Ohio 

Taylor.  N.C. 

1- .I'll. 11 

Mlt'.heU.  N.Y. 

Thoiie 

!  .  i|l:ii 

Moiilgotr.erj 

Traxler 

t;;i!u 

•looi-e 

7'ieen 

Oo'ilviiicr 

iftiorhtad. 

Van  Dcerliii 

OOiKillli  ' 

t  .ilif. 

Vander  Jagi 

tlrmJi.>c.:; 

Mosher 

Vaiider  Veen 

f!li>->!l-.. 

Mui-.l 

Wnggonner 

f  J'ljer 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Walsh 

I'S'-prliii  II 

Myers,  ind. 

Wiimpler 

H:,-i 

Myers.  Pa. 

White 

^ :  irnu'-- 

;si<;h(<is 

Whitehur.st 

M-lim    !■ 

No',  an 

Wbittea 

IlilllHPIl 

O'Brien 

Wigfrtns 

1.  i:Stlil 

.  t-ssiiiati 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hiisiiir;.-: 

4  alien.  N.J. 

Winn 

Hfljeii 

rattersoii. 

Wright 

He  h'er  W.  Vu 

C.i'.if. 

Wydlcr 

Heckler.  Mi>s.s. 

rei'.is 

Vatron 

Ii«-iller 

i  f*er 

Young.  Fla. 

fiOillX 

Viae 

zaijiocki 

it'liJllOAlT 

x'r,;.v,e 

Zeferet^i 

lllilli 
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Alj.'UK 

Con^er^^ 

Haiiuafoi'd 

Aclclablx) 

Corm«n 

Hnrkin 

Ail'MIIUkT 

Cornell 

Harrineton 

.•Hinbro 

Goiter 

Harris 

AiKir«-wK.  N.C 

Daniels.  N.J. 
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So  the  amendments  were  aieed  to. 
The   Clerk  antxounced   the   4'llo\\iug 
pau's : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Price  for.  with  Mr.  Di^  -s  a 

The  result  of  ti»e  vote  v.  as  ai 
am  above  recorded. 

AMENDMCNr    CiI!..jM)    l:v     ^:P      I 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  road  a.s  :ollo\'.-.s : 

Amendment  ott'erod  (■■.•  i\l!-.  H-,  i» 
13.  strike   -nif    lii.o    in   and   all    'li, 
down  through  the  end  of  line  D  or 
and  Insert  in  lien  ideieof  the  lollo'.'. 

"(21)    Rule    lOiaiililEi    is    am 
.striking  it  out.  " 
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Ml'.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman 
most  important   and  one   ol 
radical  changes  in  the  Federal 
criminal  procedure  concerns 
new  requirement  that  upon 
tlie    defendant    and    no    later 
days  before  trial   tlae  pro.secut|)r 
reveal  the  names  and  addr 
witnesses  he  intend.s  to  call  at 
This  new  and  radical  change  in 
eral   rules   of   criminal   pro; 
never  been  the  case  except  in 
cases  and  it  is  opposed   b.v   tl 
whelming  ma.iority  of  district  ; 
around  the  counti-y. 

My  proposal  would  delete  thii 
and  return  the  practice  to  the 
procedure. 

For  every  change  there  ouglit 
good  reason.  There  was  no  evidi 
duced  at  any  of  our  hearings 
was  any  abuse  or  any  real 
this  change  should  be  made  and 
a  plethora  of  reason.s  why  this 
should  be  resisted. 

As  a  practical  matter  90 
defendants  plead  guilty  in  Fedei-fcl 
inal  cases  and  in  most  of  these 
prosecutor  voluntarily  reveals 
of  witnesses  to  induce  a  guilty 
addition  it  is  established  law 
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witnesses  known  to  the  prosecution 
are  favorable  to  the  defendant 
revealed  to  the  defendant  and  it . 
So  it  is  this  narrow  10  percent  _ 
cases  we  are  dealing  with  involvii  g 
ous  crimes,  narcotics  cases,  on 
crime,  where  informants  are  used 
names  and  addresses  must  be  pr 
or  they  v  ill  be  threatened, 
coerced,    and   attacked   and 
killed. 

These  pit  not  idle  comments, 
seen  a  great  many  instances  in  al 
diction.s  of  the  country.  As  a  n 
fact  the  Department  of  Justice  . 
ted  a  76page  report  detailing  7 
cific  recent  instances  of  murder, 

ings.   bribery   attempts,  subor. 

perjury,  plus  disappearance  of  wi 
or  their  subsequent  refusal  to  teslify, 

It  is  tough  enough  to  get  peopl^ 
enoiigli  to  get  involved  and  to  cc 
w  ard  and  to  be  willing  to  testify 
ous  cases.  This  new  requiremen ; 
denies  to  the  prosecutor  the 
give  a  v.'itness  assurance  that  his 
identity  will  not  be  revealed  until 
a  major  new  ob.stacle  to  effective 
cnfoicement. 

The  arguments  that  will  be 

the  new  rule  simply  are  these.  Thi 
ecutor  can  get  a  protective  orde: 
the  judge.  The  fallacy  with  that 
meut  is  that  this  denies  the  pros. 
the  opportunity  to  tell  a  witness 
he  has  found  one  brave  enough  t< 
forward:  "Do  not  worry,  your  nai 
not  be  revealed  before  trial."  Now 
to   say:    "Well,    it   \vill   be   up    , 
.iudge."  ThLs  sort  of  thing  has  got 
hibit  very  .<ieriously  the 
witnesse.';. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  ^-„ 
will  have  to  make  a  showing  wh;, 
a  protective  order  should  be  issued 
may  be  very  difficult  to  make  . 
showing  as  to  why  the  identity  of 
ness  must  be  protected,  but  that 
the  law  is  going  to  impose. 

Another  argument  that  will  be 
is  th-at  the  prosecutor  can  place 
ne.ss  in  protective  custody.  ITiat  _. 
protect  the  family  of  the  witness  _ 
job  and  it  cannot  be  used  to  den^ 
trial  access  to  the  witness  by  the 

It  will  be  said  that  22  States 
which   require   disclosure  of 
The  answer  to  that  is  these 
not  operate  under  the  Federal 
form  Act  of  1966  which  gives  _ 
even  the  most  vicious  accused  In 
court  a  statutory  right  to  be 
on  bail  pending  trial. 

Tlie  Department  of  Justice  do^s  not 
publicize  its  serious  pi-oblems  in  thi  5  area 
because  it  would  have  a  chilling  efl  jct  on 
prospective  witnesses  and  we  ha  re  all 
heard  that  phrase  "chilling  eire<  t."  11 
we  cannot  guarantee  anonymity  1 1  wit- 
nesses before  trial  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney is  going  to  get  frostbite  trying  |to  get 
witnesses  to  come  forward. 

The  Department  of  Justice  pail  $11 
million  last  year  alone  to  protec  .  wit- 
nesses. There  is  a  climate  of  fea  ■  sur- 
rounding the  prosecutors'  witnesles  in 
criminal  trials. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  th^  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 
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( At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hyde  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  fear  that  sur- 
rounds the  prosecution  witnesses  in  seri- 
ous criminal  cases.  The  fear  of  repi-isal 
i.-,  a  reality,  and  it  is  compelling. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  this  House 
that  a  major  issue  in  every  one  of  our 
campaigns  last  year  ought  to  have  been, 
and  I  am  sure  it  was,  the  serious  crime 
in  the  streets.  There  was  a  17-percent 
increase  in  serious  crime  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  What  are  v.c  going  to 
do  about  it? 

Let  us  not  go  back  to  our  districts  and 
tell  the  citizens  that  we  have  made  it 
more  diflBcult  for  prosecutors  to  prose- 
cute serious  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  telecrams  in  my 
hand  from  U.S.  attorneys  across  the 
country  supporting  my  amendment, 
which  strikes  this  new  provision  and  re- 
stores the  now  existing  practice  of  per- 
mitting the  prosecutor  to  protect  the 
identities  of  citizens  until  they  testify 
ill  these  serious  cases. 

So  I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
amendment  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  we  can  support  this  session  in  the 
ongoing  battle  against  serious  crime. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  easily  envision  and  we  have  seen  in- 
stances where  witnesses  who  are  un- 
known surface  prior  to  the  trial,  maybe 
one  day  or  the  day  of  the  trial. 

What  would  this  amendment  do  as  far 
as  precluding  the  use  of  those  witnesses 
and  how  this  would  be  handled  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted?  I  am  talking 
about  a  surprise  witness  or  a  witness 
that  the  prosecution  did  not  know  the 
name  of  and  had  been  seeking  out  or  a 
witness  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  prosecution  the  day  of  the  trial  or  a 
day  prior  to  the  trial. 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  would  depend  how  the 
trial  judge  felt.  The  prosecution  would 
have  to  go  before  the  judge  and  say.  "We 
just  located  this  witness.  The  trial  is 
scheduled  this  morning." 

The  judge  might  grant  a  continuance; 
but  I  submit  that  3  days  before  trial 
is  meaningless.  No  docket  is  scheduled 
that  way.  Continuances  are  routinely 
granted  of  1  month  to  2  months.  Three 
days  would  be  extended  almost  routinely 
to  many,  many  days  or  weeks,  during 
which  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
a  defendant  so  inclined  to  get  to  the 
Government  witness  or  his  family. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  has 
merit  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee.  I  must  say,  the  gentle- 
man's impassioned  speech  caught  my  at- 
tention; but  when  he  started  waving 
those  telegrams  from  U.S.  district  attor- 
neys, that  really  caught  my  attention, 


because  if  there  was  ever  a  bigger  bunch 
of  headline  hunters  or  politically  moti- 
vated people  around  the  country  than 
the  U.S.  district  attorneys,  I  have  not 
heard  about  them  in  my  career  in  politics. 

I  drive  back  from  Ohio  every  other 
Sunday  and  I  hear  on  the  radio  one  U.S. 
district  attorney  for  a  half  hour  at  a 
time  telling  about  who  he  has  indicted 
that  week  and  what  the  case  is  against 
the  indicted  and  ti-ying  it  on  the  air  be- 
fore they  go  to  court. 

Now,  sure,  the  gentleman  can  get 
pretty  passionate,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  about  the  narcotics  trafiBck- 
ers  and  so  on;  but  that  is  not  what  these 
fellov/s  are  trying  to  make  their  reputa- 
tion on.  What  they  love  to  do  is  try  to 
indict  an  elected  official  or  somebody 
who  is  news,  because  most  of  these 
U.S.  district  attorneys  want  to  run  for 
something.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  get 
headlines. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  when 
somebody  is  being  brought  into  court 
that  they  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who 
are  going  to  appear  against  them.  What 
is  wrong  with  that? 

The  gentleman  makes  a  big  deal  about 
informers,  paid  informers. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  something: 
if  I  were  on  a  jury  and  they  put  a  paid 
informer  on  the  witness  standi  they 
would  sure  have  one  vote  for  acquittal 
right  then  and  there,  because  the  guy 
who  will  testify  for  money  will  testify 
to  anything.  He  does  not  care  what  it  is. 
He  will  testify  to  whatever  the  prosecu- 
tor pays  him  to  testify  to. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  a  place  in 
this  country  where  we  have  to  balance 
the  scales  a  little  bit.  I  want  dope  push- 
ers in  jail,  sure,  and  so  does  everybody 
else,  but  we  cannot  really,  in  order  to 
get  a  few  dope  pushers  under  the  gun, 
make  it  unfair  for  the  average  citizen 
who  may  be  indicted  for  something  he 
never  even  dreamed  of  doing.  If  I  am 
going  to  have  any  paid  informers  testify 
against  me,  I  want  to  know  who  they 
are. 

I  do  not  w-ant  to  rub  them  out,  I  just 
want  to  find  out  a  little  something  about 
them.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  needs 
to  get  too  uptight  about  paid  informers 
being  rubbed  out.  They  are  usually  in 
the  rubout  league  themselves.  I  think 
it  is  more  likely  the  other  party.  I  am 
more  in  fear  of  getting  rubbed  out  than 
I  am  of  having  one  of  them  rubbed  out. 

Do  the  Members  know  that  they  used 
to  call  themselves  "muscle  men"  in  Ohio? 
They  have  a  new  title  now.  They  call 
themselves  consultants.  And^  they  exist. 
We  all  know  they  exist,  but  let  us  not 
go  overboard  about  a  few  consultants  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  211  million 
people  in  the  country. 

I  just  think  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  voted  down.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  good,  fair  job,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  follow  the  committee  on 
this. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chiiirman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  a  chal- 
lenge to  follow  my  good  friend  from  Ohio, 
since  he  is  a  most  persuasive  man  in  the 


well,  but  let  us  not  overlook  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  to  which  this  amend- 
ment is  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  perfect  world  the 
free  exchange  of  information  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  civil  case, 
and  between  government  and  defendant 
in  a  criminal  case,  is  a  desirable  goal.  It 
would  be  promotive  of  the  truth,  I  thuik, 
and  that  is  the  objective  of  a  criminal 
trial.  But,  we  do  not  Uve  in  a  perfect 
world.  The  world  of  criminal  courts,  the 
woild  of  those  frequently  accused  of 
crime,  is  a  yicious  world.  The  record  is 
beyond  question  that  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses are  subjected  to  threats,  to  phys- 
ical abuse,  to  harm  and,  occasionally, 
to  assassinations.  It  is  a  reality,  and  the 
rhetoric  in  this  House  will  not  make  that 
reality  go  away. 

Now,  gi\'en  that  fact  of  life,  is  it  wise 
to  compel  the  Government  to  disclose  the 
names  of  its  witnesses  in  advance  to  the 
defendant:  As  a  matter  of  practice,  in 
veiy  many  districts  and  in  very  many 
cases,  the  U.S.  attorney  freely  sliares  that 
information  because  he  is  trying  to  m- 
due  the  defendant's  counsel  to  plead  his 
client  guilty  by  demonstrating  the 
strength  of  the  case  against  him.  But, 
in  some  classes  of  cases,  a  U.S.  attorney 
would  not,  as  an  act  of  responsibility, 
for  one  moment  consider  disclosing  the 
names  of  witnesses  to  defense  counsel. 
Defense  counsel  has  an  obligation  to 
share  that  information  with  his  client, 
and  once  that  information  is  shared,  hu- 
man life  may  well  be  in  jeopardy. 

That  is  the  problem,  the  real  problem 
to  which  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  addressed.  I  would 
suggest,  on  balance,  given  this  laudable 
pursuit  of  justice  and  truth  on  the  onie 
hand  and  the  reality  of  the  jungle  on  the 
other,  that  we  would  do  well  to  adopt 
tho  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
HJinois. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  would  not  try  to  persuade 
me,  would  he.  although  he  is  very  per- 
suEsive  and  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  he 
would  not  try  to  persuade  me  that  there 
are  going  to  be  very  many  lives  in  jeop- 
ardy if  the  witness  list  was  divulged  3 
days  before  trial?  They  are  going  to  be 
named  when  the  trial  does  start.  Is  the 
gentleman  standing  there  trying  to  make 
me  believe  that  there  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  people  assassinated  during  that 
3 -day  period? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  I  am  going  to  undertake 
that  heavy  burden.  I  do  not  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  witness  intimidation 
and,  accordingly,  I  have  to  convey  to 
the  gentleman  the  information  com- 
municated to  me  by  others  who  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  facts.  And 
the  U.S.  attorneys  around  this  country 
documented  hundreds  of  cases  in  which 
the  lives  of  witnesses  were  jeopardized 
as  a  result  of  advance  disclosure. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  those  U.S.  district 
attorneys  are  not  doing  their  jobs,  be- 
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cause  they  have  all  of  the  resources  in 
the  world  to  protect  the  witnesses  for 
that  3 -day  period  we  are  talking  about. 
And  I  just  tliink  they  have  overpleaded 
their  case  or  overdramatized  their  case, 
because  they  do  not  really  want  to  do  it 
the  fair.  American-style  way. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  have  to  disagree  a  ith 
the  Kcntleman's  conclusion.  I  realize  cer- 
tain U.S.  attorneys  conduct  themselves 
in  a  'vay  that  is  notorious  and  does  them 
no  credit.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  ixidict 
them  as  a  cla:5s  ax\6  as.sert  that  they  are 
not  acting  responsibly. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  re.;t  of  my  friends  that  we 
had  a  thick  file  of  case  histories  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  threatened  as  a  result 
of  disclosure.  Let  \is  not  treat  this  matter 
lightly. 

I  do  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERIJNG.  Mr.  Chairn'.an,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
some  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wicr.iNS>,  if  I  may. 

The  gentleman  from  Calif oi'nia,  of 
course,  recognizes  that  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  every  de- 
fendant be  confronted  with  Uie  wit- 
nesses against  him.  Does  the  gentk'man 
agree? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Oh,  of  course. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Aiid,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  means  not  later  than  the 
tripl  the  defendant  is  going  to  have  to 
know  who  the  witnesses  are? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Agreed. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  And  I  assume  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  ingenuity  of 
defense  lawyers  is  such  that  If  they  want 
to  stall  off  the  trial  for  a  couple  of  days 
in  order  to  check  out  the  Identity  and 
background  of  the  witnesses,  that  there 
are  usually  ways  that  they  can  do  that? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  have  to  agree 
that  the  ingenuity  of  defense  coimsel 
Is  great.  But  under  existing  procedure, 
required  under  the  rules,  the  disclosure 
of  the  identity  of  a  prosecution  witness 
is  not  required  other  than  in  capital 
cases  until  that  witness  is  called. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  once  the  wit- 
ness is  called,  then  his  Identity  is  known 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  assassinate  him. 
If  that  is  going  to  happen,  at  that  point, 
or  after  that  point,  as  It  would  be  3 
days  earlier;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  would  have  to  agree 
the  possibility  of  assassination  and  harm 
exists.  But  the  gentleman  understands 
the  testimony  is  in  at  that  point,  and 
the  motive  to  prevent  that  testimony 
from  coming  in  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  are  ways  of 
taking  testimony  before  trial,  if  there 
is  any  concern  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution that  a  witness  may  possibly  be 
intimidated  or  subject  to  assassination. 

But  here  is  the  point:  Of  course,  every 
prosecutor  wants  to  have  this  delayed 
until  the  very  last  minute,  just  as  in  the 
old  days  there  was  a  sporting  theory  of 
justice  that  each  side  In  a  civil  suit 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  withhold 
his  evidence  until  the  actual  trial.  But 
we  made  a  decision  a  long  time  ago  that 
the  interest  of  Justice  required  full  dis- 
closure by  both  parties  of  all  relevant 
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information.  If  that  Is  true 
trial,  how  much  more  important 
a  criminal  trial  where  the 
proof  is  on  the  Government ' 
see  how  one  can  make  the 
ment  that  3  days  before  tria 
the  prosecution  is  going  to 
hands  tied  if  it  reveals  a 
nesse-s,  but  wlien  it  comes  to 
is  no  problem. 

Lii^.  HOLTZMAM.  Mr.  Cha 
tlic  frertleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield 
tlev/oman  from  New  York. 

Ms.    HOLTZMAN.    Mr. 
think  tlie  gentleman  Jius  ra 
important  point. 

I  think  it  Ls  useful  to  poiJt 
under  rule  15  in  the  conimittpe 
Government  at  the  time  it 
names  of  its  witnesses  can 
deposiiioiis.  so  it  can  pre.sezve 
mony. 

I  agree  witli  the  genllenir. 
specter  of  horrors,  raised  by 
side,  is  an  exaggeration 

Mr.  .SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Ch< 
gentlewoman  is  absolutely  r 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield 
tleman  from  New  Yorlc. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chair 
had  some  experience  as  a  pros 
I  can  tell  tiie  Members  wha 
prosecutor  the  most  in  tliis 
this:  that  3  days  before  the 
lish  the  name.s  of  our  witnesse 
time  between  then  and  the 
witness  gets  a  message  that 
in  danger.  Then  when  we  ca 
witness  at  the  trial,  he  is  no 
willing,  and  able  to  testify. 

That  is  what  the  real  pn 
what  we  are  doing  here.  I 
a  real  problem.  It  has  happe(ied 
happen  again,  and  it  will 
more  frequently  if  we  require 
cution  to  reveal  every  witnejs 
days  before  the  trial.  If  we  do 
gest  we  will  find  we  will  lo.=e 
of  witnesses. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  ChAir 
I  can  say  to  that  is  that  if  the 
in  that  particular  situation 
the  case,  then  there  are  ways 
that  witness  into  protective 
seek  a  protective  order  from 
preserving  the  secrecy  of  the 
taking  the  witness'  deposition 
his  testimony  or  various  otb^r 
procedures  to  prevent  that 
being  seduced  or  molested. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Cliai 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  tc 
man  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairifan 
swer  to  the  argiunent  just 
gentleman,  I  wish  to  point  oul 
that  now  requu'e  the  prosecif^r 
the  defendant  a  list  of 
nesses   prior  to  going  to  ti' 
follows: 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,   Florida,   Idaho, 
dlana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentu^^y 
gan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
braska,     Nevada,     Oklahoma 
Tennessee,  and  Utah. 
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In  a  civil       Of  course,  we  know  what  sh^  those 

is  it  in    States  are  in. 
burden  of        For  those  of  us  who  have  been 
I  do  not    tors,  if  the  experience  of  others 
logical  argu-    mine,    we   know   the   State 
somehow    winds  up  with  the  tough  ones, 
lave  their    that  are  all  wrapped  up  with 

of  wit-     them  usually  wind  up  in  the 
;lie  trial  it     courts. 

Mr.    HYDE.   Mr.   Chairman, 
i-raan.  v.  ill    gcntleinan  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to 
0  the  eon-     tloman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HiTDE.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
ivman.    I    if  we  could  liave  Uie  gentlembn 
d  a  very    Mi.-souri  (Mr.  Hunc.ate)  go  thi-fugh 
list  of  all  those  States  again 
us  which  ones  operate  under  th( 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  whii  h 
dates  a  statutory  right  to  be  ou 
no  mt-.Lter  how  vicious  they  are 

Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Cha  rman.  I 

do  not  see  that  that  has  any  r  :levance. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairma  n,  if  the 

gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield]  I  would 

be  glad  to  discuss  tliat. 

We  h^ve  people  on  bail  who  4ill  other 
people.  What  do  we  want  bat  for?  If 
we  want  to  bring  this  down  to  V  le  lowest 
common  denominator,  I  believ^  we  can 
do  it. 

Maybe  we  should  not  have  biil.  I  can 
give  tlie  Members  some  horrib  e  exam- 
ples of  what  has  happened  whi  n  some- 
body was  out  on  bail;  I  can  give  i  xamples 
of  cases  where  someone  could  not  get 
bail.  This  is  a  case  of  comini ;  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  lions  are  ds  ngerous. 
all  lions  are  animals,  and,  therefore,  all 
animals  must  be  dangerous. 

It  is  just  that  kind  of  logic  we  have 
been  through  all  day  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tliat  t^e  Mem- 
bers defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  ll  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  w(  rds,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  oppose 
mittee's  action  regarding  the  p 
of  rule  16(a>(l)(E),  and  I  support 
amendment  offered  by   the 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  . 

Allowing  tlie  defendant  to  ' 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
ecution"s  witnesses  3  days  in 
the  trial  in  every  instance  coif  d 
lead  to  disastrous  results.  Witnjsses 
be  terrified  to  come  forth  and 
organized  crime  cases  for 
prisals,  both  physical  and  menial 
not  blame  them  for  being  scarec 

In  my  experience  as  a  State 
in  Illinois,  I  frequently  intervietved 
nesses  in  criminal  trials.  If 
bers  could  have  seen  the  fear 
people's  eyes,  they  would  think 
fore  changing  rule  16.  Those 
were  scared — not  of  me,  the 
ment's  attorney,  but  of  possible 
inations  by  the  accused. 

I  always  praise  anyone  who  i 

ily   comes  forth   to  speak 

criminal    elements    of    society 

spondingly,  I  will  always  fight  t » 

[California,    their  safety   from   defendants 

In-    they  will  testify  for  the  State. 

,  Michi-        I  think  we  should  view  thiJ  change 

Mohtana,  Ne-    from  the  eyes  of  witnesses.  Ma  ly  times 

Oregon,    these  witnesses  agree  to  testif j    only  if 

the  Government  promises  to  k^ep  their 
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identity  a  secret.  Without  that  promise, 
many  people  would  not  help  us  put  the 
criminals  where  they  belong,  in  jail. 

We  always  hear  about  the  riglits  of 
the  defendant.  Witnesses  have  a  right  to 
safety  and  protection  from  being  shot, 
molested,  intimidated,  or  injured.  Let 
us  not  again  go  overboard  in  oiu-  protec- 
tion of  a  criminal  to  the  detriment  of  the 
remainder  of  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  that  ordinary 
citizens  feel  their  representatives  are 
systematically  undermining  their  rights 
through  the  legislation  process.  After 
viewing  the  action  of  this  Chamber  re- 
cently, I  might  be  forced  to  agree  with 
them. 

Stop  and  think  before  a  vote  is  taken 
on  this  matter.  Protect  the  irmocent,  not 
only  the  accused  and  convicted. 

Justice  Department  figures  show  that 
last  year  alone  there  were  713  instances 
of  witness  harassment  or  intimidation. 
Most  importantly  these  incidents  oc- 
curred under  a  rule  where  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  compelled  to  divulge  wit- 
nesses' names  and  addresses  in  advance 
of  trial.  We  know  that  figure  will  increase 
if  we  change  the  present  rule. 

Proponents  of  the  change  argue  that 
there  are  adequate  safeguards  within  the 
new  rule  to  protect  the  witnesses.  I 
vehemently  disagree.  I  do  not  believe 
that  limiting  the  defendant's  access  to 
the  prosecution's  witnesses  or  witness 
list  to  3  days  before  trial  and  the  avail- 
ability of  a  protective  order  to  conceal 
the  witnesses'  identities  are  adequate 
safeguards. 

The  3-day  limit  is  inadequate  for  three 
reasons.  First,  3  days  is  ample  time  to 
kill  or  intimidate  any  witness.  Once  a 
defendant  learns  a  potential  witness' 
name  and  address,  he  possesses  a  valu- 
able tool.  By  furnishing  that  informa- 
tion to  the  accused,  the  prosecutor,  so- 
ciety's lawyer  in  this  case,  has  placed  his 
witness  in  terrible  jeopardy  of  physical 
or  mental  harm.  It  requires  only  a  few 
minutes  to  "persuade"  someone  that  he 
did  not  see  an  event  as  he  once  thought 
he  had  viewed  it. 

Second,  many  districts  do  not  set 
specific  trial  dates,  but  merely  place  a 
group  of  cases  on  the  trial  calendar. 
Even  where  trial  dates  are  set,  we  all 
know  it  is  a  rare  instance  that  the  trial 
will  begin  on  that  day.  Thus,  the  3-day 
limit  could  conceivably  become  a  3- 
month,  or  more,  timespan. 

Third,  judges  may  use  their  discre- 
tionary powers  to  extend  the  3  days  so 
that  the  defendant  can  have  a  longer 
time  to  prepare  his  case.  Judges  preside 
over  their  courts  as  lords  once  did  over 
their  fiefdoms.  Only  rarely  will  a  higher 
order,  the  courts  of  appeals,  reverse  a 
discretionary  decision  by  a  trial  judge. 
These  factors  make  the  3-day  rule  a 
nulUty.  Any  delays  add  up  to  trouble  for 
the  witness. 

But  what  about  the  protective  orders 
to  conceal  the  identity  of  witnesses? 
There  is  no  assurance  that  a  judge  will 
issue  an  order  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  U.S.  attorney  requests  one.  How 
many  witnesses  will  take  the  chance  that 
the  judge  will  Issue  one  In  their  case?  I 
suspect  far  too  few.  We  should  encourage 


witnesses  to  come  forward  and  testify. 
This  measure  will  certainly  discourage 
those  who  might  have  testified  but  for 
this  proposed  change  in  rule  16.  We  need 
these  people  to  convict  criminals.  Let  us 
provide  more  safeguards,  not  fewer,  for 
these  good  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  examine 
the  current  practice  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office,  a  change  in  the  rule  may  not 
prove  necessary.  According  to  Mr.  John 
Keeney,  in  approximately  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cases  prosecuted,  the  prose- 
cutors open  their  files  to  defendants  for 
discovery.  It  is  only  in  those  instances 
where  the  U.S.  attorney  feels  that  his 
witnesses  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  does 
he  maintain  a  closed  file.  As  a  former 
State's  attorney,  I  feel  we  should  leave 
that  judgment  to  the  man  most  familiar 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  prosecutor. 
An  abstract,  hard-and-fast  rule  for  all 
cases  is  an  impossibility.  This  change  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem,  but  may 
be  the  creation  of  many  new  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Rvsso)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Russo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Also,  I  do  not  believe,  as 
the  proponents  do,  that  allowing  the  de- 
fendant's discovery  will  result  in  more 
guilty  pleas.  Instead,  I  think,  it  will  re- 
sult in  the  defendant  tailoring  his  de- 
fenses or  trial  tactics  to  fit  the  Govern- 
ment's case.  A  criminal  trial  should  not 
be  a  game  of  dodge-ball,  but  the  fair 
administration  of  justice. 

A  criminal  trial  is  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  full  discovei-y  imder  the  civil 
rules  should  not  dictate  full  discovery 
under  the  criminal  nUes.  The  criminal 
rules  do  not  deal  with  dollar  damages. 
They  deal  with  injuries  to  society. 

The  prosecutor  should  not  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  at  every  step  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  prosecutor  has  a  job  that 
he  must  do  well,  and  that  is  to  protect 
society,  the  Innocent  people,  from  the 
criminals.  The  Congress  should  not  place 
stumbling  blocks  in  front  of  justice,  but 
facilitate  the  functioning  of  the  adver- 
sary process  for  all  the  participants,  de- 
fendants, prosecutors,  and  witnesses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Russo  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  argument,  in  effect,  is  an 
argiunent  for  suspending  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the  im- 
portance of  defending  the  innocent.  The 
law  presumes  every  man  to  be  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  Furthermore,  the 
purpose  of  the  protecti(»is  written  Into 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  which  the  confron- 
tation of  witnesses  is  part.  Is  <Hie  of  the 


most  important  aspects  in  protecting  in- 
nocent persons  from  being  wrongfully 
accused  by  the  authorities. 

The  abiUty  to  get  the  names  of  wit- 
nesses is  a  meaningful  necessity  if  we 
are  really  going  to  make  that  right  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  effective, 
because  if  they  are  surprised  by  this  at 
the  last  minute  they  do  not  have  as  a 
practical  matter  the  full  benefit  of  that 
constitutional  right. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  that 
point,  I  am  for  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Ml-.  SEIBERLING.  It  did  not  sound 
like  that. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  But  I  think  the  Bill  of 
Rights  includes  not  only  the  rights  of 
the  defendants,  but  the  rights  of  society, 
and  it  is  about  time  tliat  the  people  in 
this  country  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
people  in  society  need  to  be  protected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Russo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.! 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  just  come  back  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  I  saw  a  system  of  justice 
where  the  defendant  has  no  rights,  and 
the  government  is  always  right. 

I  want  to  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  most  precious  heri- 
tage we  have  in  this  country  is  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  restraints  we  have  placed  on 
governmental  power. 

I  think  that,  in  essence,  the  arguments 
behind  Mr.  Hyde's  amendment  are  that 
defendants  are  guilty  and  that  we  can- 
not risk  a  fair  trial. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
if  he  would  take  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  where  they  also  assume  immedi- 
ately that  defendants  are  guilty,  he 
would  see  the  importance  of  insuring  a 
fair  trial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Russo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  makes  a  very  cogent  and 
persuasive  statement,  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  good  many  of  the  things  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  says  I  subscribe  to. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  am  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  the  gentleman,  but  as  I  un- 
derstand it  the  judge  himself  can  de- 
cide in  the  ultimate  whether  a  name 
will  be  disclosed,  and  whether  the  wit- 
ness shall  have  the  protection  of  not  be- 
ing disclosed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Then  it  seems  to 
me  as  a  citizen  that  I  would  rather  have 
the  judge  who  Is  sitting  up  there  pre- 
sumably, hopefully  and  believab^  im- 
partial, making  that  decision,  than  I 
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would  the  U.S.  district  attorney,  who 
has  a  stake  In  how  many  convictions  he 
trets,  and  who,  therefore,  would  not  have 
any  real  reason  to  be  Impartial. 

V/hat  is  wrong  with  the  judge  making 
that  decision? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  it  is 
obvious  that  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
lip.s  some  prejudice  against  the  U.S.  at- 
torney, and  so  does  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  but  I 
am  interested  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  to  Russia.  I  could 
care  less  about  what  happcn.s  in  Rus- 
sia. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  we  continue 
on  liberalizing  all  of  the  criminal  laws, 
or  if  we  want  to  turn  the  jury  boxes  over 
to  the  criminals,  and  let  them  be  their 
own  witnesses  and  let  them  prosecute 
themselves,  then  we  might  as  well  do  so. 
because  they  are  doing  a  hell  of  a  good 
job  at  that  right  now. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hyde  and 
in  support  of  H.R.  6799. 

Mr.  Hyde's  amendment  is  directed  at 
rule  16  which  regulates  pretrial  dlscov- 
ci-y.  This  is  a  stage  of  the  proceedings 
when  a  party  may  learn  something  about 
the  otlier  party's  case.  Mr.  Hyde's 
anienflraent  is  directed  at  a  particular 
part  of  this  pretrial  discovery,  namely 
Government  witness  lists. 

The  basic  thi-ust  of  rule  16  as  proposed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  as  contained 
in  H.R.  6799,  is  to  promote  greater  pre- 
trial discovery.  This  will  result  in  a  fairer 
and  more  efBcicnt  administration  of 
criminal  justice  "by  aiding  in  informed 
plea  negotiations,  by  minimizing  the  un- 
desirable effect  of  surprise  at  trial,  and 
by  otherwise  contributing  to  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  issue  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence." So  stated  the  prepared  state- 
ment of  Advisoi-y  Committee  on  Ciiminal 
Rules,  in  the  94tli  Congress  Hearings  at 
215. 

Under  present  law.  In  capital  cases, 
the  prosecutor  must,  at  least  3  days  prior 
to  trial,  give  the  defendant  a  list  of  the 
Government's  witnesses.  The  defendant 
is  never  required  to  turn  over  a  list  of  his 
witnesses. 

The  Supreme  Court  proposed  that  tlie 
prosecutor.  In  all  cases,  capital  or  non- 
capital, had  to  give  the  defendant  a  wit- 
ness list  upon  request  of  the  defendant. 
The  defendant  likewise  had  to  give  the 
prosecutor  a  list  of  his  witnesses  lypon 
request  of  the  prosecutor. 

This  provision  was  criticized  by  both 
prosecutors  and  defenders.  The  prosecu- 
tors raised  a  question  of  policy — are  the 
benefits  of  pretrial  disclosure  of  Govern- 
ment witnesses  outweighed  by  the  risk 
of  harm  to  those  witnesses?  The  defend- 
ers raised  constitutloiial  questions — does 
the  self-lncrlmlnatloa  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution preclude  the  rule  from  giving 
the  prosecutor  an  Independent  right  of 
discovery? 

The  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
MTestled  with  these  proUems  an^ji  fash- 
ioned a  workable  rule  to  HJl.  «799  that 
meets  the  legitimate  ixdtey  concerns  ad- 
vanced by  prosecutors  and  will  avoid  the 
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constitutional  problems  of 
proposed  by  the   Supreme 
Hyde's  amendment  will 
and.  in  effect,  return  the  1&\ 
ent  state.  I  oppose  this 

H.R.  6799  provides  for  s^ 
activated  rule.  If  the 
to  learn  who  the  Governm^t 
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protective  or  modifying  or 
be  appropriate. 

The  legitimate  concern 
Justice    Department    invol 
safety.   H.R.   6799  provides 
cutor   with   an  ample   tool 
a  witness  wlienever  sucli 
necessary.   Rule    16(d>a) 
prosecutor  to  get  an  ordei 
him  to  conceal  the  identit ' 
ness  if  there  is  a  risk  of 
witness.    Furtliermore,    the 
may  make  this  showing  in 
parte  proceeding,  thereby  __ 
tlxe  defendant  cannot  learn 
ness'  Identity  before  trial 

The  general  principle 
rules  of  this  kind  ought  to 
general  rule  .should  provide 
instance.  Exceptional 
are  significant  enough 
with  but  should  not  be  a  ba 
away  witli  the  general  rule 

What  is  the  usual  situatiov 
cases — are   Government   w 
tinely  intimidated  and 
timidation  the  normal 
evidence  before  the 
conclude  "that  in  the  usual 
no  serious  risk  of  danger  to 
witnesses  from  pretrial  „ 
identities.  In  exceptional 
may  be  a  risk  of  danger."  ( 
at  14.) 

Rule  16  in  H.R.  6799. 
vides  that  disclosure  of  the 
is  the  general  rule.  However,  .. 
provides  in  those  exceptional 

where  there  is  a  risk  of 

ness,  a  way  for  the  prosecut^ 
that  witness.  The  evidence 
committee  was  that  this  sort 
had  worked  satisfactorily  . 
district  where  it  has  been  in 
eral  years.  The  Federal  pub|ic 
and  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
have  both  reported  that  ther ; 
no  undesirable  consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
tance  of  pretrial  discovery 
provides  a  fair  and  wor 

meets  the  needs  of 

fenders  and  that  avoids 
tional  problems.  I  support 
(a)  (1)  (E)  provision  of  H.R. 
fore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chair 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  tin 
from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON, 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
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opposition  to  this  amendment 
a  State's  attorney  in  the 
sion.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
both  sides  the  opportunity  tc 
facts,  because  what  we  are 
tice  and  truth,  and  if  someonfe 
committed  an  offense,  if  it  is 
people  on  a  jury,  or  if  it  is 
one  person,  that  person  can 
ing  of  guilt. 

All  that  the  committee's  bil 
derstand  it.  does  is  extend  the 
that  we  have  in  capital  case 
cajt^  If  I  understand  a  capi^l 
means  somebody's  life  is  on 
really  believe  if  somebody  wer 
intimidate  or  assassinate  a 
would  probably  happen  in  a 
one's  life  was  on  the  line, 
tair.ly  when  one's  life  is  on 
capital  cnse,  one  really  does 
much  to  lose. 

So  if  we  find  that  the  3 -day 
I'licable  presently  in  capital 
I  would  think  if  one  was 
assassinating  a  witness  that 
the  time  that  one  might  well 
it  would  net  be  untoward  to 
other  areas  of  the  law.  And  if 
provisions  for  the  protection 
ness.  and  imder  the  argument; 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
nois   (Mr.  Russo),  he  is 
abuses,  that  again  would   ind 
the  U.S.  Attorney  has  not  been 
job. 

But  the  U.S.  Attorney  also 
on  a  witness.  He  can  say: 
prosecute  you  for  what  you 
day  if  you  will  become  a 
help  us  convict  this  person 
do  not  necessarily  feel  it  is  i 
that  witness  of  his  to  necessar^y 
ing  the  truth.  So  I  would  t] 
capital  case  we  can  give  3-day 
in  a  case  where  there  would  bt 
threat  to  a  witness  to  keep 
testifying,  certainly  we  can  saj 
provide  it  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the 
from  California  for  his 

Tliose  who  advocate  this 
amendment  would  also  have 
tion  3432  of  title  18  of  the  Uni 
Code  which,  as  the  gentleman 
ifornia  states,  requires  the 
and  the  defense  to  turn  over 
list  in  capital  cases  at  least  3 
before  the  commencement  of 
particular  provision  has 
informed  disposition   of  case; 
trial,  minimized  the  undesirabl ; 
surprise  and  has  helped  assure 
determination  of  guilt  or 
accurately  determined. 

As  the  gentleman  from 
stated,  if  that  rule  has  worked 
cases,  it  should  be  extended 
to  non-capital  cases  where  the 
of  witnesses  being  harmed  is 
less.  I  think  the  proposal  shoifd 
feated. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MKEDS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tleman  from  Calif omia  is  a 
attorney  and  I  am  a  former 
attorney  and  I  think  we  would 
as  simple  as  this,  that  in  the 
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this  amendment  there  is  provision  for 
disclosure,  and  with  tlie  amendment 
there  is  more  disclosure.  More  disclosure 
means  more  justice,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  tliink  it 
is  always  better  to  convict  a  person  on 
inoie  information  than  less  information. 

Mr.  DRmAN.  The  effect  and  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  thwart 
justice.  The  scntleman's  amendment 
s'nould  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

It  would  be  a  good  shot  to  just  put  an 
end  to  this  nonsense  about  protecting 
witnesses.  I  think  all  of  us  are  familiar 
enough  with  our  history  to  know  we  have 
not  been  completely  successful  in  pro- 
tecting the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  certainly  no  such  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  the  protection  of  witnesses,  so 
this  just  simply  does  not  make  any  kind 
of  sense  at  all.  Show  me  a  State  that  is 
in  a  position  to  protect  a  witness  24  hours 
a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  you  will 
have  sliown  me  a  miracle,  because  that 
situation  just  does  not  exist. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  made 
clear  here.  There  is  no  effort  by  this 
amendment  to  change  the  law.  The  law 
has  been  the  way  this  amendment  sug- 
guests  it  should  be  for  200  years.  The 
suggestion  in  the  amendment  is  to  leave 
the  law  the  way  it  is.  For  tlie  last  20  or 
30  years  we  have  been  trying  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  the  individual  su- 
preme m  our  courts. 

We  have  reaped  some  benefits  from  it. 
The  cost  of  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  10  j'ears  has  increased 
more  than  300  percent.  Violent  crime  is 
up  174  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  Armed 
robberies  alone  are  up  229  percent. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  justice  system  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  individual.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  system.  The  purpose  of  the 
system  is  to  provide  a  system  of  justice 
for  our  society  and  the  defendant  is  only 
one  member  of  that  society. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  and  remem- 
ber that  if  the  general  public  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  effectiveness  of  our  system 
of  justice,  then  we  have  no  effective  sys- 
tem of  justice. 

The  American  public  right  now  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  got 
to  start  protecting  society.  We  can  no 
longer  sustain  this  unending  rise  of  in- 
creasing cost  of  fighting  crime  and  the 
unending  rise  of  crime,  so  that  tlie  streets 
are  not  safe  even  in  this  vei-y  city. 

We  talk  about  protecting  witnesses.  We 
are  not  able  to  make  the  people  in  this 
very  city  safe  on  tliese  streets,  with  the 
tremendous  assets  this  Govermnent  has. 

So  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  be  con- 
cerned with  protecting  society.  We  have 
gone  certainly  a  great  distance  to  protect 
the  individual.  This  amendment  suggests 
that  we  simply  do  not  change  the  law, 
tliat  we  have  made  enough  other  changes 
in  other  v.-ays,  so  tliat  the  Individual  in  an 
American  court  is  the  best  protected  de- 
fendant in  the  entire  world  in  any  system 
of  justice. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KELLY.  I  jield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  behooves  us  all  to  pay  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  I  first  met  the  gentleman 
about  3  years  ago  when  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Crime  Committee  and  he 
appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Crime 
Committee  in  the  capacity  introduced  by 
Chairman  Pepper  as  one  of  the  most 
distin?ui.'5hed  judges  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  ' 

Tiie  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Kei.i.yi  has  had  extensive  experience  on 
the  bencii  and  his  comments  now  are 
worthy  of  careful  attenticn  by  the 
Members. 

r.Ir  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  the  gentleman  has  had  ex- 
perience as  a  judge? 

Mr.  KELLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Peimsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  has 
said  he  would  rather  put  his  faith  In  a 
judge's  decision,  rather  than  a  prose- 
cutors decision. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  where  we 
usually  get  cur  judges,  from  what  back- 
pround  ? 

Mr.  KELLY.  Lawyers. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  we 
net  al::o  get  our  prosecutors  from  the 
same  background? 

I^r.  KELLY.  Same  backirround. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania,  m  the 
gentleman's  ov.ti  experience,  does  the 
gentleman  notice  some  magical  trans- 
formation is  made  when  a  person  be- 
comes a  judge,  that  the  same  person  is 
a  more  basic  human  being? 

Mr.  KELLY.  No;  I  have  always  been  a 
very  fair  person.  ILaughter.l 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  5  minutes.  I  tliink  al- 
most everything  that  could  be  said  has 
been  said  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  fact,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Russo)  who  summed  up  the 
entire  picture  about  as  well  as  anyone 
can. 

I  want  to  point  out  this:  not  only  is 
our  crime  situation  worsening  In  the 
United  States,  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  everyone  should  notice; 
but  what  is  the  common  thread  that  runs 
through  it  all?  People  do  not  want  to 
get  involved.  How  often  have  we  read  a 
newspaper  story  about  a  crime  taking 
place,  that  people  do  not  want  to  get 
involved,  they  refuse  to  give  their  names 
and  addresses  as  witnesses,  they  hide, 
they  run  away,  tliey  disappear,  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  become  Involved.  It 
results  in  a  tough  row  to  hoe  for  those 


who  are  charged  with  the  admmistration 
of  justice. 

The  bill  as  it  presently  reads  requires 
that  the  prosecution  must  di\'ulge  the 
name  and  the  address  of  its  witnesses 
three  days  prior  to  trial. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  is  reluctant  lo 
become  involved,  can  the  Membere  imag- 
ine how  his  reluctance  is  compoimded 
when  he  knows  that  his  name  and  ad- 
dress is  going  to  be  divulged  to  the  world, 
to  the  defendant  and  the  world,  3 
dajs  before  trial?  There  is  no  way  on 
Earth  that  a  conscientious  citizen  might 
be  a  httle  bit  timid,  a  little  bit  reluctant 
to  become  thrust  into  tlie  forefront,  is 
gomg  to  want  to  be  identified  as  a  wit- 
ness and  then  have  his  name  and  address 
given  to  the  entire  world  3  days  be- 
fore trial.  He  will  immediately  become 
subject  to  intimidation  of  every  sort,  and 
even  if  he  is  not  intimidated,  he  will  be 
subject  to  notoriety,  undesirable  and  un- 
favorable publicity,  and  his  natural  hi- 
stinct  is  to  be  not  identified  as  a  witness, 
to  stay  away  and  he  thereby  compli- 
cates the  administration  of  the  law. 

We  talk  about  capital  offenses  such  as 
were  discussed  by  my  distinguished 
cliamnan,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Let  me  talk  about  a  couple  other  kinds  of 
offenses  which  I  submit  have  a  greater 
inherent  probability  of  intimidation  than 
even  capital  offenses.  How  would  the 
Members  like  to  be  the  publicized  wit- 
nesses to  a  loan  shark  operation?  Do  they 
think  the  loan  shark  might  leave  them 
and  their  families  alone?  How  about 
rackeleeruig?  How  about  trafficking  in 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  and  other 
contraband? 

No,  I  submit  that  v.hen  we  publish  the 
names  and  addi'esses  of  witnesses  3 
days  before  trial,  we  are  subjecting  them 
to  the  utmost  possibility  of  intimidation, 
harassment  and  even  violence.  We  should 
not  expose  witnesses  to  those  dangers. 
We  should  not  tie  the  hands  of  our  pros- 
ecutors to  this  extent. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
other  comment.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
should  regard  our  accused  as  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  Of  course  we  should. 
But,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  ac- 
cused. We  are  talking  about  witnesses 
who  are  not  accused  and  are  really  just 
the  coincidental  and  perhaps  imwilling 
witnesses  to  the  crime. 

We  must  remember  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  maintain  and  sustain  that  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  until  proven 
guilty,  we  must  at  the  same  time  give 
our  prosecuting  attorneys  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  guilt  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

Ms.    HOLTZMAN.    Mi'.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  ■ 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  respond 
to  some  points  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  because  he 
makes  some  very  important  points. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  reluctance  of 
any  witness,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Government  has  subpena  power  and  has 
the  gi-and  jury  before  which  it  can  com- 
pel persons  to  appear  and  give  testimony. 
The  question  of  the  reluctance  of  a  wit- 
ness really  is  beside  the  point  when  the 
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Government  can  subpena  him  before  the 
grand  jury. 

This  point  leads  to  another  point  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  raised: 
The  question  of  fairness. 

The  Government,  before  it  comes  to 
trial,  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  grand 
jury  proceeding — at  least  in  felony  cases. 

The  Government  also  has  the  avail- 
ability of  the  FBI  to  do  an  investigation. 
Before  the  trial  starts,  the  Government 
knows  the  facts  of  the  case,  who  was 
involved,  et  cetera.  By  the  time  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  to  trial,  it  knows  a  great 
deal. 

The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  have  the  giand  jury,  does  not 
have  equivalent  investigative  resources, 
and  does  not  know  who  the  witnesses 
are.  So  the  Government  comes  to  trial 
unquestionably  much  better  prepared 
than  the  defendant  does. 

By  giving  the  defendant  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  3  days  before  trial,  we  are 
giving  him  a  better  chance  to  prepare  his 
defense. 

What  wc  are  talking  about  here  is 
a  question  of  fairness  and  changing  the 
sporting  theory  of  justice  when  loss  of 
liberty  is  at  stake. 

I  think  everybody  in  this  Chamber  has 
a  concern  about  protecting  the  safety  of 
witnesses.  I  will  not  yield  to  anybody  in 
my  concern  for  that.  Riglit  now,  under 
the  committee  bill,  witnesses  can  be  pro- 
tected in  two  respects.  As  we  pointed  out 
before,  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
perpetuate  their  testimony  by  deposition. 
Second,  the  Government  can  obtain  a 
protective  order.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  tlus  Chamber  would  be  willing  to  say 
that  if  the  Government  cannot  show 
grounds  for  the  issuance  of  a  protective 
order,  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
conceal  witnesses. 

With  respect  to  the  safety  of  these 
witnesses,  we  have  had  experience  with 
a  similar  3-day  disclosure  rule  in  capital 
cases.  It  is  curious  that  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  cite  statistics  on 
everything  except  those  cases.  Can  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  cite  any 
instances  under  the  capital  case  rale 
(where  witnesses  were  required  to  be  dis- 
closed 3  days  before  trial)  of  assassina- 
tion, or  intimidation  of  witnesses?  I  think 
that  would  be  constructive  and  helpful 
in  this  respect. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Members  look 
very  carefully  at  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  proposed  rule  gives  the  defen- 
dant a  modest  opportunity  to  present  his 
defense  as  well  as  possible. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Yes.  I  wiU  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happened  to  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  time  in  last 
night  on  educational  television,  and  I 
saw  i.  very,  very  excellently  done  1-hour 
documentary  on  our  system  of  justice 
and  how  we  have  to  try  to  Improve  It. 
And  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  , 
was  the  principal  moderator  on  this  pro- 
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3  days  in  advance  of  trial.  Now,  if  some- 
one would  give  me  one  of  these  "fat  cat" 
defendants,  that  would  be  different.  We 
are  talking  here  in  the  extreme,  and  most 
of  this  rhetoric  has  been  in  the  extreme. 
Kitty  Genovese  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
the  extreme. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  to  the 
ovdhiary  case.  It  is  the  ordinary  cases  we 
should  be  talking  about.  This  3  days'  no- 
tice as  to  the  identity  and  address  of  a 
witness  is  mighty  precious  little  to  give  to 
a  defense  attorney  who  has  notliing  to 
gain  and  who  is  quite  often,  by  the  revela- 
tion of  his  identity,  facing  a  condition  of 
jeopardy  in  the  courtroom  and  out. 

Mr.  H"YDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUuiois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  ordinary 
case  the  names  of  the  witnesses  aie  read- 
ily turned  over  because  the  prosecutor  is 
not  interested  in  a  10-day  trial;  he  is  in- 
terested in  getting  a  guilty  plea,  and  he 
has  no  qualms  about  saying,  "We  have 
four  witnesses  who  are  going  to  put  your 
man  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,"  et  cetera. 

It  is  this  small  10  percent  of  the  cases 
where  serious  crime  is  involved  and 
where  intimidation  is  likely  that  gives 
the  prosecution  some  concern. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
take  exception  with  the  gentleman. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
prosecutor  in  my  experience,  which  is 
obviously  more  recent,  does  not  volun- 
tarily turn  over  anything  mider  today's 
system. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  making  his  courageous,  forthright 
statement.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  put 
his  finger  right  on  the  problem  as  it 
exists. 

That  is  what  this  Is  all  about,  and 
that  is  why  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
is  not  noted  for  being  a  runaway  institu- 
tion, has  recommended  this  very  change. 
This  change  comes  from  this  present  Su- 
preme Comt  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
conservative  court. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  advise  the 
Members  that  I  do  not  plan  to  be  long, 
but  I  have  a  few  remarks  I  would  like 
to  make. 

The  witness  relocation  program  has 
been  refened  to  here,  and  $11  billion  a 
year  has  been  spent  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  the  protection  of  witnesses. 
I  will  quote  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  Thursday,  June  5, 1975,  in  tlie 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

Federal  prosecutors  say  that  the  program, 
T\hich  reportedly  has  a  perfect  batting  aver- 
age so  far  for  protectmg  witnesses  from 
retaliation,  has  been  a  key  element  In  the 
Government's  effort  to  crack  down  on  or- 
g-inlzed  crime. 

So  they  are  to  be  commended  on  the 
protection  they  h&ve  accorded  witnesses. 


The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Holland)  referred  to  the  ordinary 
case,  which  is  what  I  would  hope  we 
would  consider.  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  always  be  looking  for  the  "white 
mule"  case. 

The  static  lies  we  were  furnished  show 
that  41,526  criminal  cases  were  disposed 
of  by  the  Justice  Department  in  1974, 
and  of  these  only  7,600  went  to  trial,  and 
from  this  we  get  tJie  figure  dovm  to  700- 
some  where  we  are  talking  about  some 
of  these  witness  intimidation  problems. 

I  surmise,  from  the  newspaper  article, 
that  they  are  liandling  those  problems 
well.  Do  not  overlook  the  protective  fea- 
tures contained  in  rule  16. 

Rule  16fd>  provides  that  a  party  can 
get  a  protective  order.  The  prosecutor 
can  ask  the  court  for  permission  not  to 
disclose  the  identity  of  the  witness  be- 
cause the  witness  would  be  in  danger  if 
his  identity  were  revealed. 

Moreover,  one  can  do  this  ex  parte, 
privately,  without  the  defendant  or  the 
defense  lawyer  being  present.  Actual 
danger  to  prospective  witnesses  would 
be  the  basis  for  such  an  oi'der. 

In  our  hearings  also,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Lewis  of  the  John  Marshall  Law 
School,  which  I  think  is  in  Chicago,  re- 
ferred to  the  counterpart  rule  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  rule  16.  He  said  that 
they  are  doing  it  in  his  own  State  of 
Illinoio. 

In  referring  to  Supreme  Court  rules 
412  and  413,  it  was  mentioned  that  these 
rules  contemplate  a  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion of  both  the  defense  and  the  State, 
and  mention  was  made  that  throughout 
more  than  3  3'ears  of  experience  with 
this  procedure  there  was  httle  trouble 
with  it. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  the  proper  rule. 
We  are  trying  to  do  justice  here.  If  we 
are  guilty  of  providing  concern  for  the 
individual  in  the  courts,  I  hope  that  is 
right.  As  we  try  to  do  justice,  we  try  to 
have  information  on  both  sides  so  that 
both  sides  may  be  informed,  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  not  just  be  surprised. 

We  all  know  that  justice  is  blind.  I 
contend  that  under  the  present  situa- 
tion it  is  supposed  to  be  deaf  and  diunb 
and  wear  a  wooden  leg. 

Let  us  give  the  defendant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  v,-hat  he  is  charged  with. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  as  a 
lawyer — and  we  are  all  lawyers  on  this— 
by  citing  this  statement: 

The  lawyer  knows  that  his  system  of  pro- 
cedure is  man-made  and  not  excUislvely 
oriented  to  the  discovery  of  absolute  truth.  It 
Is  subject  to  limiting  rules  directed  to  higher 
vaUies  and  larger  purposes  than  a  system 
which  might  guarantee  the  conviction  of 
every  transgressor.  Just  as  we  reject,  for 
example,  tortiwe  aud  other  techniques  which 
are  Inhximane,  we  also  reject  certain  modes 
of  investigation,  which  although  not  In- 
humane are  incompatible  with  values  of  a 
free  people.  The  Constitution  forbids  various 
Investigatory  mechanisms  which  would  be 
highly  efficient,  the  general  warrant  being 
only  one  of  these.  Moreover,  a  man-made 
system  Inevitably  finite  and  fallible  must 
provide  safeguards  to  accord  this  fallibility 
proper  recognition.  Since  some  error  Is 
Inevitable,  the  common  law  adversary  system 
deliberately  chocses  to  err  on  the  side  of  risk- 
ing acquittal  of  some  who  are  guilty  In  order 
to  make  near  certain  that  no  one  Innocent 
person  will  suffer  conviction. 


That  "radical"  statement,  by  the  way, 
is  from  the  standards  of  tiie  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr,  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numbar  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  care  to  respond,  he 
gave  some  figiu-es  to  us  rather  rapidly, 
and  some  of  them  may  have  gotten  past 
us.  I  think  he  said  that  we  had  some 
7,600  cases  brought  to  trial.  Is  tliat  the 
nimiber  he  stated? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  figures  are  on  page  220  of  tlie 
committee  hearings,  and  they  reflect 
that  in  1974  there  were  41,526  criminal 
cases  disposed  of.  There  were  7,600  cases 
tiied. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ran 
through  another  very  important  figure, 
which  went  by  us  rather  rapidly.  I  doubt 
that  very  many  of  us  couid  get  that  one 
either. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  stated  that 
there  were  only  700  cases  of  intimidation 
of  witnesses  in  these  7,609  cases;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Russo>  had  suggested  that 
figm-e;  and  I  was  not  contesting  it  at  that 
moment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
just  like  to  brhig  those  figures  into  per- 
spective. That  is  10  percent,  a  rather 
high  rate? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Ten  percent? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  7,600  cases  gives  us  about 
760  cases;  is  tliat  not  right? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  is  10  percent  of 
7,600,  but  not  10  percent  of  41,000  odd, 
j'es,  sir. 

Mr.  \rYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Did  the 
gentleman  say  that  there  were  7.600 
cases  brought  to  trial? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  is  the  figure. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Did  the 
gentleman  say  that  there  were  700  cases 
of  witness  intimidation  out  of  those  7,600 
cases? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  was  quoting  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo).  I  do 
not  contest  the  figures,  but  those  were 
not  my  figures.  I  could  not  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  committee  have  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee, so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  go  along 
with  that. 

I  read  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
that  the  Federal  prosecutors  have  a  per- 
fect batting  average  so  far. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The  only 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  if  we  can 
use  the  two  figures  the  gentleman  has 
menticmed  it  looks  like  we  have  a  lO-per- 
cent  rate.  I  would  say  that  I  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  concern  if  we  must  tell  1 
out  of  10  witnesses  that  they  had  that 
type  of  possibility  of  intimidation  against 
them.  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  in  speaking  of  the 
7,800  cases  that  are  brought  to  trial  that 
there  arc  probably  more  than  one  witness 
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per  case,  so  that  you  cannot  say  that  in 
those  7,600  cases  you  have  10  percent 
of  witnesses  intimidated,  because  there 
are  probably  five,  six,  or  seven  witnesses 
per  case. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
Ihe  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  arith- 
metic expertise.  I  would  also  like  to  say, 
then,  if  we  could  change  this  about  the 
witnesses  then  we  would  not  have  to 
worry  about  1  out  of  10  being  intimidated, 
but  we  can  say  that  1  out  of  10  cases  have 
a  witness  intimidated.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  clarify  this. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  point  I  think  is  that  there  were 
41,000  cases  disposed  of,  and  yet  we  have 
a  very  small  percentage,  relatively  speak- 
ing, that  goes  to  trial.  I  do  not  question 
the  gentleman's  figures. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gen- 
tleman then  would  recognize  that  cer- 
tainly the  case  has  been  presented  here 
that  many  cases  have  been  disposed  of 
without  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  hav- 
ing to  have  a  witness  lay  his  life  on  the 
line,  so  to  speak.  But,  I  think  once  you 
spestk  of  those  cases  going  to  trial,  and 
you  realize  that  10  percent  of  those  wit- 
nesses are  intimidated,  then  that  is  rath- 
er a  high  rate.  If  I  were  to  be  a  witness 
I  would  not  like  to  know  that.  So,  once 
again,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  since 
there  is  a  potential  of  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
timidation created,  as  I  think  this 
amendment  may  possibly  do,  that  should 
be  changed. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's position,  and  simply  disagree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  St. 
Louis  newspaper  would  be  dismayed  at 
the  16  cases  cited  in  the  report  arising  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  but, 
speaking  to  Ohio,  in  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio,  let  me  read  you  one  sentence: 

In  one  of  our  most  recent  criminal  trials, 
one  of  the  prime  witnesses  had  a  fire  bomb 
thrown  on  his  front  porch.  In  still  another 
case,  a  witness  had  her  legs  broken.  In  an- 
other case,  a  government  Informant  who  had 
testified  In  a  trial  and  who  was  very  fearful 
was  found  dead  one  week  later  In  Florida. 

That  is  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

If  any  of  the  Members  would  care  to 
look  at  this  dociunent.  It  Is  at  our  desk, 
becaiise  It  reflects  the  situation  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  is 
cwrect. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
witnesses  are  people,  too,  and  we  have  to 
protect  theh:  rights. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  discussion  now 
has  turned  to  the  fact  that  intimidation 
will  only  occur  or  may  occur  in  cases  tiiat 
may  go  to  trial,  but  the  intimidation  also 
can  occur  at  the  grand  jury  level,  the 
questioning  level,  the  FBI  investigation 
level,  and  at  many,  many  other  levels 
other  than  the  few  hundred  cases  we  are 
talking  about,  the  relatively  small  per- 
centage that  does  end  up  in  the  trial 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  . 


The  question  was  takAi;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  tha|  he  was  in 
doubt. 

KECOROEO  VOTE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chalrm+i,  I  demand 

a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordertd 
The  vote  was  taken  by  Jectr 

vice;  and  there  were — ayes 

not  voting  18,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  314] 
AYES— 199 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevui 
Biaggl 
Blanchard 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 
Broomneld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenu. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Erins,  Teun. 
Plndley 
Florio 
Porsythe 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BadlUo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 


Fountain 

Freiizel 

Frey 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Goodling 

Gradlsou 
Grassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haanaford 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
H!i»htower 
Hiilis 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 

Lagomarsiuo 
Landrunx 
Latta 

Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

NOES— 216 

Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
BrowTi,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mas.s. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Bvirton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 


June 
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Vurtha 
.vers,  Ind. 

3  [yers.  Pa. 

P  eal 

I  ichols 

r|olan 
Brien 

Aissman 

I  atten,  N  J. 

I  ettis 

I  syser 

I  sage 

E  ressler 

C  uie 

C  uillen 

li  ailsback 

P  Bgula 

B  tiodes 

E  inaldo 

li  aberts 

li  Dbin.son 

B  De 

B  3se 

B  Dush 

E  jusselot 

F  iippe 

H  jsso 

K  ^-an 
S  irasin 
S  :tterfleld 

S  hneebell 
S  hiilze 
.S  belius 
lipley 

S  uiver 
S  luster 
S  kes 
S  ;ubitz 
S:  aith,  Nebr. 
S  lyder 
S  leuce 
S  anton, 

J.  William 
S  eiger.  Wis. 
S  ephens 
S  uckey 
S;  mms 
T  ilcott 
T  lylor,  Mo. 
T  ylor,  N.C. 
T  een 

V  inder  Jagt 
Vt  aggouner 
Vi  ilsh 
W  impler 
W  tiite 
W  ftitehurst 
W  tiitten 
W  ggins 
W  ilson.  Bob 
VSnn 
VSsrdler 
Y;  tron 
Yi  ung,  Fla. 
Yi  ung.  Tex. 
Zi  blocki 
Zi  ferettl 


C  rney 
Ci  rr 
CI  appell 
CI  isholm 
CI  ly 

C(  llins.  ni. 
C(  nyers 
c4!"nian 
nell 
Gutter 
D  iVmours 
dIvIs 

la  Garza 
Diiiums 
Di  rrick 
Di  igell 


Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckharilt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

English 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithiaii 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Fortl.  Mich. 

Forci.  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Fu'ron 

Piujua 

Oaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Haley 

Haniilion 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrir.glon 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hefner 

HelstosK-i 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hinshaw 

Hoi  lane! 

Holt 

Holtzmnn 

Howard 

Hunsate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Ten)i. 

Jordan 


Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keys 
Koch 
Krueger 
.  LaFalce 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
Macdoiiald 
Maguire 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
OHara 
ONeill 
Ot  ringer 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 


8,  1975 

Chan 
idall 


Prif  chard 
R£ 

Raftgel 
Rei  s 
Rei  iss 
Rlc  timond 
Rif  jle 
Ris  Jnhoover 
Roi  ino 
Roi  ers 
Roi  Lcalio 
Ro(  ney 
Ro!  enthal 
Ro!  tenkowskl 
Ro;  bal 
Ru:  mels 


St 
Sai 


( iermain 
tlni 


Sar  >anes 


SoiB 


S; 


uer 
Itoeder 


,  ni. 


Sell  lerling 
Shs  rp 
Sla  k 

Sm  th,  Iowa 
Soli  rz 
Spe  Iman 
Sta;  ;gers 
Sta  iton, 

Ji  mes  V. 
Sla  k 
Stei  d 
Sto  :es 
Stu  Ids 
Sui:  Ivan 
Sjfn  ington 
The  mpson 
The  ne 
The  rnton 


Deerlin 
Var  ler  Veen 
Vacik 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Burke,  Fia. 
Diggs 

Evans,  Co'.o. 
Flynt 
Jones,  Ala. 
Mathis 


Mazzoli 

Mollohan 

Price 

Simon 

Sisk 

Steelman 


You  ig, 


So  the  amendment  was  rej 
The   Clerk   announced   the 
pair : 

Mr.  Sisk  for,  with  Mr.  Price 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chaiiv 
that  the  Committee  do  now 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  motion   ofifered   by   the 
from  Missouri   (Mr.  Hungate 

The  question  was  taken; 
division    (demanded    by    Mr. 
there  were — ayes  87;  noes  29 

So  the  motion  was  agreed 

Accordingly  the  Committee 
tlie  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr 
having   assumed   the    Chair, 
Deerlin,  Chairman  of  the 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stal^e 
Union,   reported  that  that 
having  had  under  consideration 
<H.R.  6799)   to  approve  certa 
proposed   amendments   to   th< 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
certain  of  them,  and  to  malde 
additional  amendments  to  th  )se 
had  come  to  no  resolution  tht  reon. 


ler 
gas 


Tra:: 
Tso  ig 
Ulii  lan 
Vai: 
Vai 
Vai 

Vigdrito 
Wa;  man 
Wet  ver 
Whi  len 
Wil  on,  C.  H. 
Wil:  on,  Tex. 
Wir  h 
Wol  f 
Wrii  :ht 
Yati  s 
You  ig,  Ga. 


Stel  [er.  Ariz. 
Stra  ;ton 
Tea:  ue 
Uda  1 
Wyl 


,  Alaska 

;cted. 
following 


a  ;aiust. 
£  nnounced 

m;  m,  I  move 
lise. 
question  is  on 
entleman 

i  nd   on   a 
Bauman> 

t>. 

rose;  and 

McFall) 

Mr.    Van 

Con^mittee  of 

of  the 

C|>mmittee, 

the  bUl 

n  of  the 

Federal 

o  amend 

certain 

rules, 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  CON- 
VERSION ACT  OF  197.5 

Mf.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tlie  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  ol  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
.-idcration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6860)  to  pro- 
vide a  cumpiehensive  national  energ>' 
conservation  and  conversion  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
quefelion  Ls  on  the  motion  offered  b^  the 
sientleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman». 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    TIU      Wlldlr 

.Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6860.  with 
Mr.  Natchek  in  the  cliair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ( Mr.  Dingell  >  to  title  IV  of  the 
bill. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dinoell)  . 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DiNcri.T.:  On 
page  102  between  lines  13  and  14.  in.scrt  tiio 
inllowing: 

"111  No  Federal  employee  performing;  any 
fuiictiou  or  duty  under  tins  Title  shall  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  linaucial  iiuerest  in  au> 
firm  01-  business  engaged  in  the  exploial ioii . 
nreriuction,  processing,  refinins,  transporta- 
Uoii  by  pipeline,  or  distribution  (other  than 
at  the  retail  level)  of  energy  fuels.  Whoever 
k:iov,ingly  violates  the  provision.^  of  the 
above  sentence  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500, 
or  by  imprisonment  lor  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.'iury 
.■^hall  (1)  within  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  publish  regulations,  in  accordance 
with  5  U.S.C.  .^S.'J.  to  establish  the  methods 
by  wliich  the  provisions  for  the  filing  by  such 
employees  and  the  review  of  statements  and 
supplements  thereto  concerning  their  finan- 
cial interests  which  may  be  affected  by  this 
fection,  and  (2)  report  to  the  Congrea.s  on 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  on  the  actions 
liken  and  not  taken  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  under  this  section." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
tiie  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  yesterday.  I  rise 
to  try  to  get  some  understanding  on  time. 

Let  me  announce  that,  while  we  will 
not  be  able  to  finish  the  bill  tonight,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  carry  on  until  be- 
tween 6:30  and  7:00,  and  get  as  far  on 
title  V  as  we  possibly  can,  and  Lhen  finish 
up  tomorrow  noon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  on  this  amendment  and 
conclude  debate  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAffiMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
"t  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  IVz  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
irom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prekzbl)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do 


not  see  the  maker  of  the  amendment 
present  on  the  floor,  and  I  did  wish  to 
inquire  of  him  about  it.  It  looks  to  me 
like  the  amendment  would  apply  to 
everything  done  under  title  IV.  which 
would  include  work  by  different  agencies 
of  Government,  other  than  simply  the 
Energy  Research  Board  that  is  created 
ill  that  title. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  it  would  .'.eem  to  me 
that  the  amendment  will  add  sweeping 
new  applications  to  our  confiict-of-in- 
tere.st  statute.  I  think  most  of  us  know 
we  have  conflict-of-interest  statutes,  and 
we  have  departmental  regulations, 
v.'hi.h,  in  my  judgment,  give  adequate 
protection. 

I  thiiik  the  gentleman  who  has  pro- 
pounticd  the  amendment  has  gotten  in- 
volved in  a  situation  which  results  in 
a  good  deal  stricter  regulation  than  we 
wisnl.  Any  employee  involved  under  title 
IV  w  ho  might  Inherit  one  share  of  stock 
in  an  oil  or  an  energ>'  company  would 
immediately  be  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  subject  to  a  $2,500  fine.  I  think  what 
v.e  would  do  is  find  ourselves  unable  to 
employ  good  employees  and,  perliaps, 
force  out  of  Government  service  people 
v.ho  are  now  very  capable  employees. 

I  understand  the  intention  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  think  it  is  far  too 
sweeping  in  its  application  and  will  in- 
deed be  counterproductive  for  the  pur- 
l>.r!ses  of  the  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco*?- 
rizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

CnNABLE  I  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
v.'ould  like  to  echo  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
( Mr.  FRENaEi. ' .  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  there  is  in  this  amendment  no 
definiiion  of  what  is  an  energj' -related 
industry. 

Most  indu.stries  use  very  substantial 
amounts  of  energy  and  are  i-elated  to 
energy  in  many  ways. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  existing  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes  and  rules  are 
adequate  to  take  care  of  this  situation, 
and  that  this  particular  amendment  cai- 
lies  tlie  ownership  of  financial  Interests 
as  a  disqualifying  activity  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  ( Mr. 
Waggonner>. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  provisions  of  the  proiJosed  legislation 
which  create  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Conversion  Ti-ust  Fund  Review 
Board  are  basically  intended  to  be  good, 
but  there  is  one  extremely  bad  provision 
with  regard  to  the  creation  of  this  re- 
view board  itself.  That  is  that  provisidn 
having  to  do  with  limitations  or  conflicts 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  review  board  itself. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  we  have 
adequate  machinery  within  the  frame- 
woi-k  of  conflict  of  interest  already  exist- 
ing, and  we  should  not  requh-e  this  pro- 
vision with  regard  to  members  of  the  re- 
view board  itself. 

Tlie  provisions  as  they  relate  to  the 
review  board  are,  by  and  large,  too  limit- 


ing, and  they  are  intended  to  insure  that 
no  one  will  be  a  member  of  that  review 
board  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustry itself.  This  proi^osed  amendment 
is  further  restrictive  in  that  the  amend- 
ment will  further  assure  that  no  em- 
ployee of  the  re\iev.  board  can  have  any 
basic  knowledge  ol  the  industry  itself, 
iind  I  think  it  v.ould  be  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s  absolutely  should 
not  be  added  as  an  amendment  to  thi.«- 
bill. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pcnn.,ylvania 
( Mr.  Schneebeli  > . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rfi«=e  the  same  points  of  objection  that 
I  did  yesterday.  The  amendment  is  too 
limited,  and  it  is  much  too  vague.  It  pro- 
hibits any  employee  from  being  employed 
by  the  trust  fund  who  has  a  direct  or  in- 
direct financial  interest  in  any  energy  or 
energy-related  industry. 

That  means  that  if  a  clerk  who  work.-^ 
lor  this  board  owns  stock  in  a  mutual 
fund  which  owns  a  stock  in  a  coal  com- 
pany, he  would  be  disqualified  for  serv- 
ice and  subject  to  a  $2,500  fine.  It  goc.^ 
to  a  rather  ridiculous  proportion.  My  ex- 
ample might  even  be  ridiculous,  but  it 
would  apply  to  a  person  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  thuik  the  au- 
thor of  tlie  amendment  intended  such 
far-reaching  effect,  and  for  the  rea.•~^ons 
I  discussed  yesterday,  I  oppose  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoc- 
nizes  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Uilman'. 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  whereas 
I  think  we  could  make  a  good  argument 
for  including  employees  of  the  trust  fund 
review  board,  I  think  it  could  also  be 
argued  that  this  amendment  mav  be  a 
little  broader  than  that.  Therefore.  I 
was  hoping  there  might  be  a  perfecting 
amendment  offered. 

However,  it  is  my  interpretation  that 
this  amendment  applies  only  to  the  re- 
view board  employees  and  not  to  em- 
ployees of  agencies  other  than  the  re- 
view board.  That  would  be  the  official 
committee  interpretation  of  this  amend- 
ment. But  as  I  said  before,  I  had  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  technical  or  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGEtL)  is  in  a  committee  meeting  and 
could  not  be  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chahman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  woi-ds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  language  on  page  102  of 
the  bill,  on  Imes  II  through  13.  which 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Trust 
Fund  Review  Board.  Generally  it  has 
been  considered  tliat  a  program  con- 
tained in  legislation  is  an  authorization 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriation  without 
additional  language.  That  is  why  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  chairman 
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oX  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
to  the  necessity  for  this  language  and  Its 
application.  Does  this  set  a  precedent  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana  to 
a-.iUiorize  for  purposes  beyond  the  pur- 
poses ordinarily  considered  within  Its 
general  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mi*.  Cliairman.  w  ill  tlie 
'jcntleinan  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon, the  chaii-man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, it  certainly  is  not  tlie  intention. 
This  review  board  comes  directly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coinmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  because  it  is  established 
to  supervise  and  review  programs  of  a 
trust  fund  established  by  the  committee. 

Certainly  there  is  no  intention  here 
for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  assei-t  any  jurisdiction  beyond  estab- 
lishing this  lund  of  review  board  that  is 
.specifically  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mx:  Chahman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  I  am  not  offering  an  amendment.  I 
merely  wanted  to  engage  in  a  clarifying 
colloquy  on  Uie  purposes  of  this  lan- 
guage en  page  102,  which  the  chaii'man 
has  advised  me  does  not  go  beyond  the 
immediate  purposes  of  tlie  legislation. 

Ml'.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield,  I  am  wondering 
whether  tlie  gentleman  is  discussing 
lines  11  through  13  on  page  102. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Were  those  lines  not 
stricken  In  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Hech- 
lER)  of  yesterday? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  No, 
no.  Those  lines  were  not  stricken  in  my 
amendment  of  yesterday.  My  amend- 
ment yesterday  simply  required  annual 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  I  did 
have  an  additional  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  I  do  not  intend  to  present 
today,  as  a  result  of  the  colloquy  tliat  I 
just  had  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  was  looking  In  the  Congrkssxcmai. 
Recoro.  and  the  ^gentleman's  amendment 
of  yesterday  merely  Inserted  "after  line 
10."  but  did  not  strike  lines  7  throngh 
13:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vu-ginla.  My 
amendment  of  yesterday  read : 

Amounts  required  for  thla  Title  (other 
than  Sec.  411)  shaU  be  established  by  actual 
authorization  and  appropriation  acts. 

It  was  placed  on  page  102  after  line  10, 
at  section  414. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
and  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  creates  an  En- 
ei-gy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Trust 
Fund  with  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  creation  of  this  trus-t  fund  raises 
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some  questions  which  I 
diess  to  the  chairman  ol 
for  clarification. 

Section  412  contains  a 
of  the  various  expenditu 
be  made  from  the  tiast 
is  mada  of  nucleai  enevj 
development. 

My  Question  i.;.  Ls  nu 
.'.caicii  and  development 
what  a. re  the  j  rovisions, 

Mr.   ULLMAN.   If  the 
.vield.  tlie  gentleman  is 
encrj;y   re.-earch   aiui 
pcndii-o.fi.s  are  covsred 
fiiiid. 

Mr.     GOLDV/ATER. 
truil  fund  money  could 
clear  research  and  dcv 

Ml-.  ULIMAN.  That  is  r 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
tioij — and  I  have  about 
total  EfiDA  budget  for 
mately  $5  billion,  includi 
plications. 

On  what  basi.-.  was  tli: 
year  limitotiou  of  funds 
trust  fund,  and  how  was 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the 
yield,  tiiere  had  been  cri 
funds  because  they  build 
reserve  and  hold  the  n 
economy,  and  because 
money  they  have  available 
ti'ro  caii  increase  to 
v.iiioh  can  be  wisely  spent 

T'm  purpose  here  Ls  to 
tions  on   trust   fund 
tm-i;s  ai:d  allay  the  fear 
feel  that  this  is  going  to 
fund  dedicating  too  mucl 
to  certain  areas.  Therefo: 
the  $5  billion  limitation 
pi  iate  limitation. 

Now,  the  fimdiny  limi 
on  it  seemed  to  be 
able  because  trust  fmid 
at  about  $2  billion  and 
under  $5  billion  a  year 
think  that  $5  billion  a  y 
able  limitation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER 
behind  it,  it  is  strictly  ar 

Mr.    ULLMAN.    It    is 
amount  given  the  size  of 
enues  and  the  scope  of 
trust  fund  expenditure: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
tion  I  have  is  this:  Sectio  i 
that    the    fund    could 
resource     development 
Government  land, 
offshore  properties.  Othei 
thorization   and 
dm'es,  what  statutory 
would   prevent    the 
using  the  fmid  to  develob 
property  directly,  rather 
as  is  now  the  custom? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  the 
program  is  authorized 
order  to  get  any  money 
the  tnist  fund,  there 
specific  authorizations  b; 
committee  approved  and 
Congre-ss.  So  what  we 
parameters,  or  basic 
be  followed  by  any 
tee.  because  this  bill  does 
an:  thinPT. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
development  would  be  _ 
not  be  allowed  unless 
pressly  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  would 
cific  authorization  by  the 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
fourth  concern  that  I  have 

The  Energy  Con.servatlcti 
vc-rsion   Tru!;t   Fund 
required  by  .section  412  to 
teria.  evalunte  potential 
.submit  a  report  to 
omm^ndnUons.  Annual  r 
alter  with  rocommendntiom 
by  .section  413. 

How  will  the  board's 
to,  first,  the  national  ene 
plan;  second,  the  ERDA  . 
nin;;:    aiul   third.  Office  ol 
Asse.  smtnt  reviews;   and 
mitlee  actions? 

The  point  I  make:  Is 
duplicative  of  these  other 
potentially  the  source  of 
a  result? 

Mr.  ULTjMAN.  U  the 
yield  further. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The    . 
tleman  Irom  California 
portant  one.  The  primary 
board  is  to  review  the 
and  to  recommend  some 
the  Congress  as  to  how  to 
fund  moneys  between  the  „ 
of  possible  expenditure  so  t 
gress  can  give  some 
the  programs. 

The  various  boards  that 
man  from  California  has 
a  very  important  part  of  th< 
package.  I  would  assume 
board  would  be  working 
conjunction   with   the 
R.  &  D.    plan,  ERDA,  and 
Technological  Assessment 
congressional  committees 
decisions  through  a 
nated  effort. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  th 
tleman  from  Oregon. 

I  hope  that  will  be  the 
it  appears  to  be  duplicative, 
are  staffing  up  another  „. 
energy  programs  which  is 
done  by  the  aforemention^ 
tions  that  have  already  __ 

The  next  question  I  hav 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie 
tleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous   consent 
w.\TER  was  allowed  to  proceed 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
last  question  1  have  is 
fund  covers  potential 
areas  such  as  mass 
strictly  energy  R.  &  D., 
existence  with  a  $5  billion 
suit  in  an  overall  reductioi 
for  energy  R.  &  D.,  since  it 
the  impression  of  sufficient 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  _ 
California  will  yield  further 
absolutely  no  limitation 
eral  funding,  but  it  is  in  no 
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ated  funds,  so  in  no  way  would  it  be  a  t'on   501(c)(3>    which   is  exempt   from   tax  ing  luiloading   equipment,  feeding  systems, 

limitation.  under  section  501(a)  other  than  in  an  un-  and  refuse-firing  ports  for  waste  fuelsK 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  cliair-  related  trade  or  business  (as  defined  hi  sec-  "(B)   used  to  process  waste  in  a  fuel,  or 

man  of  the  committee  for  the  clariflca-  '^'°"  ^'^' '  ,  "<£>  "f**  ^  ^°fi  f"*  ^"^f *  ^^5  ''*^^* 

tion  of  the  situation  and  function  of  thi.  Subparagraph    (E.    sliall   not  apply  to  any  for  recycling  or  used  for  recycling  solid  waste, 

tion  01  me  situation  ana  luncnon  oi  tne  ^^^  ^^^^^  December  3i.  I98i.  "(3)     Quahfild    shale    oil    convebsion 

»T      rn     •                T      •  i/j   K     1     *i  "*'**    Taxable    Petboleum    or   Petroleum  equipment.- The    term    'qualified    shale   oil 

Mr.   cnairman,  I  yield  back   the   re-  product.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  tlie  conversion  eqviipinenf  means  any  machhiery 

mainder  of  my  time.  term  .taxable  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod-  or  equlpmeni  (of  a  character  subject  to  the 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional  uct'    means    any    petroleum    or    petroleum  allowance  foi  depreciation)   necessary — 

iimendments  to  title  IV?  If  not,  the  Clerk  pr'idiui  other  than  gasoline  (as  defined  in  "(A)  to  rercu  the  oil  shale. 

will  read.  se;;tion  408-2ib)  i.  "(B)   to  ex* ran   the  oil  shale,  or 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows •  "^^     Pftkoleum    and    petroleum    Prod-  "(^')   to  coi;\cii  the  oil  shale  into  oil  or 

TiTf  V  V     TTKr-OTTw  A(-TM<-'  T»iT«Tvi7c:Q  nr,Tcr  ''fis.— F  cf  purposcs  of  this  chapter,  the  term  g»s. 

vTpRsti^^^   ^FA^I     ^iS^iV-  petroleum    or   petroleum   product'    includes  "f*)   Qualified     coal     processing     equip- 

^Avmo                       GREATER      ENERG\  natural  ga-s."  MENT.— The   term  -qualified  coal  processing 

SA\..NCi  ^j^i    CLKRrcAL   Amendment. — The  table   of  equipment'  means  any  machinery  or  equip- 

Paht  I — Business  XJse  of  Petp.olii.m  and  chapter  forsubttle  D  i.s  amended  by  adding  ment   (of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 

Petroleum  Products  m  ih^  end  ihereot  the  following:  a'lc*   for   depreciation)    for   processing  coal 

Sf'.  511.  Excise   Tax   on   Business    Use    of  ••C'.iAPTrn  4:>.  Tax  on  bnsines-s  use  of  petro-  *"^^  *  ''^^"'^  "'"  g«seous  state. 

Petroleum  Products  leum   and   petroleum   prod-  "^*'    Q^A^ftEo  coal  pipeline.— The  term 

<al   In  General.— Schedule  D  (relating  to  ucts."  'quallfled  coal  pipeline'  means  a  coal  slurry 

miscellaneous  e.\cise  taxes)    is  amended  by  (f)   Report  ey  the  administrator  or  the  P^P«""«  of  any  otiier  pipeline  (of  a  charac- 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Fiueral    Energy    Administration.—  l^"  subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation) 

cliapier :  ( 1 )  In  general —The  Administrator  of  the  ^°'"  \^*  transportation  cf  coal  from  the  mine 

•chapter     45-Tax     on     Business    Use     of  Federal  Energy  Administration   (hereinafter  °^-,6T''coal    mciuDX^LiGviTE-The    term 

petroleum  and  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  in  thls  .subsectlou  referred  to  as  the  ".-Vdmhi-  .,,,*,.  Lf^"X^^^nHr      ""^^^"^      ^*    ^^"^ 

■•<?pr   -tqqi    Tmnn«iH«n,,f  t»v  Lstrator")  Shall  coiiduct  a  Study  Of  the  uses  f^f   "iciudet,  lignite. 

Sec.  4991.  Imposition  of  tax.  .     nptroleum     or     netrnliipm     nrcvlnnt.:     Un  "=*    AMOUNT  OF  DEDUCTION.— Tlie  amortl- 

'  sec.  4992.  Definitions  and  special  rules.  clud^ntr  „aU^-il  Jasfto  WenTifr                ^  ^''i""  deduction  for  any  qualified  energy  use 

•SEC.    4991.    IMPOSITION   OF   TAX.  '^^  TaT  X"  ^dL't  rtL^  OT^iS^^  ^.'^^'^'''liri^TcT^'''''.^^'''''^^^^^ 

"(a)    IN   GENERAL.-There  is  hereby   hn-  v.-,iere  there  is  no  economically  fCMlble  al-  ^"^  **      .       ,      °^  ^^^  00-month  period  with- 

poscd  a  tax  on  each  taxable  use  of  a  taxable  ternative  to  the  use  of  petroleum  or  petro-  !"  the  taxable  year    equal  to  the  adjusted 

petroleum  or  petroleum  product.  leum  prcxlucts  basis  of  the  qualified  energy  use  property  al 

•  lb)   Amount  of  T.ax.— The  amount  of  i!ip  (B)   the  area-?  of  the  coiintrv  where  con-  ^^^  ^^'^  °^  ^"'^'^  month  divided  by  the  num- 

*'"  T^Z^^'  subsection  (a)   shall  be-  ,er.sion  to  the  use  of  fue^o^her  than  petro-  ^t^f  ."T.h'J-""'"'''''^   '''T  r'''''  '*"" 

"(1)  FOR    NATiTiAL    G.AS.-In    thc   casc    of  ].„„,  or  petroleum  products  is  not  feasible  r*"*^'\^i'*  deduction  is  computed)   remam- 

naiural  gas-  „<,,,„,^  ^,  p^^^.^,  gtate,  or  local  la\ s  relat-  !"«  1»  ^^he  penc>d.  Such  adjusted  basis  at  the 

•If  the  taxable  use  occurs    The  tax  per  ] ,000  nig  to  pollution  and  end  of  the  month  shall  be  computed  without 

during  calendar  year             cubic  feet  is:  ,C)  all  other  factors  bearing  on  uses  which  ^f,!t'"'*„^,*l!'*T?'''°"^V?''.-***'*"H'i°°.^°'' 

1977 4  cents,  should  be  exempted  from  the  application  of  '^^^'m^^w^^,^'*  f  "'*'"*i!t. '°''   *ie*»»<^t»o» 

1978 8  cents,  section  4991  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  fTvf^    "     ^''  ^^^'°''  *'*!^  T'^**'*  *°  *"?' 

1979 -         -                           12  cents  1954                                  e  u  u  xvcvcuuc  v/uuc  Ol  quahfied  energy  use  property  for  any  mouth 

1980  or  thereafter 18  cents.  "  ,2)   Report  -Not  later  than  June  1    1976  ^'l?i'  ^  ^"^  "!"  °''  '^^  depreciation  deduction 

M,l  AH^r^iltrot^^choiTe^KTr.*  ♦^r.  With  rcspect  to  such  property  foT  such  mouth 

(2)  FOR  CRTTDE  OIL  AND  OTHER  PETROLEUM  l''!..*^™*"'^'''*}^^.^^""  ^"*"^*  to  Cougress  provided  by  section  167.  The  60-raonth  period 

products.— In  the  case  of  crude  oU  and  other  ^  "^^P^r*  o^  ?»'«  findings  under  the  study  con-  shall  begin,  as  to  anv  quahfied  enerev  use 

petroleum  products-  '^:!u    rlc^^ uTu^S^.T.  ^'l  ^^'''"  7^'^'  property%t\lie  efec^fon ^f  the  tlxpavef fwith 

"If  the  taxable  use  occurs               The  tax  per  ndvisibie                                             "^^^  ^^^   month   following   the   month   in   which 

during  calendar  year                     barrel  Is:  i^^^^^,.^..^    t^.^     r„^                .,        ..  such  property  was  placed  in  service  or  with 

1977 17  cents.  (d)     EFFECTu^    DATE-The    amendments  the  succeeding  taxable  vear. 

1978 33  cents.  tT„!.,rWV            h"^  ^V  T*'  ^^^  shall  apply  ..(^j  special  Rules  for  Adjusted  Basis.- 

1979 50  cents.  Ji.^.iTlf^Tr.^        ?ooS?  .""^  ^l.'^'i*'^    <°?  "<»>  ^""^  Purposes  of  this  section,  the  ad- 

1980 67  cents.  i!.^"'^f.  '^^„^''°"  *?^?(*=>   °'  *^«  Internal  Justed  basis  of  any  quahfied  energy  use  prop- 

1981 83  cents.  f^Ti  "o''^*^                                           Decem-  erty  with  respect  to  which  an  election  has 

1982  or  thereafter $l.  oerdi,  i»7b.  ^een   made  under  subsection   (e)    shall  not 

".c^  Liability  FOR  T*«      Th«  t«v  i«„.„c«^  ^^^"^  11— AMORTIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  be  increased  for  amounts  chargeable  to  capi- 

by  lhis'S,n"a^all  ^^^i^^y'l^e"^^  ENERGY-RELATED  PROPERTY  ta,  account  for  additions  or  ImprovemeiL 

•ci^n   AQoo    r.™,».,^„„=  \,    t!             rT^  ^EL.  521.  AMORTIZATION  OF  QuAuriED  ENERGY  ""^^  **«  amortization  period  has  begun. 

Sec.  4992.  Definitions  and  Spfciai   Rule.<;.  Use  Peopebtt                '='~™ct  „^^^  ^^  depreciation  deduction  prortded 

"(a)  Taxable  Use.—  _    ,    ,,.      .  „,uny,ont„,   n   „♦   „i,.„+.„    ,  ^S  section  167  shall,  notwithstanding  sub- 

••(1)    IN   CENERAL.-For   purposes   of    this  (rrirtLeto°Lmz^d^eductfon/forin^^^^^^^  ««^"°»  «='•  *"»  '^'^^'^  ^^h  respect  to  the 

chapter,  the  term  'taxable  use'  means  any  ual/and  corooTtio^^f  tf  nmln^^^^^^  P'^'Won  of  the  adjusted  basis  which  Is  not 

use  as  a  fuel  in  a  trade  or  bushiess  other  !^f;ir»V,rt  tJf^^^^V.^  ,,^            ^  '^^'^  taken  hito  account  in  applyUig  this  section, 

than  a  use  described  in  paragraph  (2 ) .  f  *  "'^  ^f  ^^""^^  "^«  foUowing  new  section :  ..(e)  election  of  AMORTEATiL.-The  elec- 

"(2)  Certain  uses  excepted.— For  purposes  '°^-^-  ^^^-  Amortization  of  Qualified  Energt  tion  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortization 

of  this  chapter,  the  term  'taxable  use'  does  Property.  deduction,   and   the  election   to  begin  the 

not  Include  any  use  as  a  fuel —  "(a)     Allowance    of    Deduction.— Every  60-month  period  with  the  month  foUowiu" 

"(A)  In  a  vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft,  person,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  the  month  in  which  the  qualified  energy  use 

"(B)    In  an  apartment,  hotel,  motel,   or  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization  property  Is  placed  In  service  or  with  the' tax- 
other  residential  facility,  ot  any  quaified  energy  use  property  (as  de-  Able   year   succeeding    the   taxable   year   In 

"(C)  for  the  extraction  of  a  mineral  to  the  ^"ed  in  subsection  (b) ) ,  based  on  a  period  which  such  property  is  placed  in  service,  shall 

extent  such  extraction  constitutes  mining  of  60  months.  ije  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  or  his 

within  the  meaning  of  section  613(c),  '(o)  Qualified  Energy  Use  Property.- For  delegate,  in  such  manner,  in  such  form  and 

"(D)  on  a  farm  for  farmhig  purposes  (de-  Pttrposes  of  this  section—  within   such  time   as  the  Secretary   or  his 

termined  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  pro-  "(1)    Qualified   energy   use   pbofebty. —  delegate   may   bv   regulations   prescribe     a' 

vlded  by  section  6420(c)).  The   term    'qualified   energy    use    property'  statement  of  such  election. 

"(E)  in  a  faculty  (used  in  a  trade  or  busl-  means—  ..,f ,  termination  of  Election  — 

ness   described   In  section   46(c)  (3)  (B)  (i) )  "(A)  qualified  waste  equipment,  "(i)  By  the  Taxpayer —A  taxpayer  which 

for  the  generation  of  electrical  power  If—  "(B)  qualified  shale  oil  conversion  eqidp-  has  elected  under  subsection  (e)  to  take  the 

''(i)  such  faculty  is  acquired  by  the  user  meiit,  amortization  deduction  with  respect  to  anv 

before  January  1, 1976.  '(C)  qualified  coal  processing  equipment,  qualified  energy  use  property  may,  at  anv 

(U)  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc-  or  ^^^^■^^  ^fter  making  such  election,  discontinue 

tion,  or  erection  of  such  faculty  by  the  user  "(D)  a  qualified  coal  pipeline.  the  amortization  deduction  with  respect  to 

.^Mf.^"^  before  January  1,  1976.  or  "(2)    Qualified    waste    equipment.- The  the  remainder  of  the  amortization  period, 

(ill)  such  faculty  Is  constructed,  recon-  term  'qualified  waste  equipment'  means  any  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of  the  be- 

siructed,  or  erected  for  the  user,  or  acquired  machinery  or  equipment  (of  a  character  sub-  ginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the  tax- 

oy  the  user,  pursuant  to  a  contract  which  is  ject  to  the  aUowance  for  depreciation)—  paver  in  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  th* 

on  DecenAer  31,  1975,  and  at  all  times  there-  "(A)  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  waste  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  before  the  begln- 

..?w  r  V    ^^  °^  ***®  "^'■'  *°^  **  *  ^"**  ^  *  faciUty  burning  a  combination  iiing  of  such  month.  The  depreciation  deduc- 

If )  by  an  organization  described  in  sec-  of  waste  and  oil  as  its  prhicipal  fuel  (hiclud-  tion  provided  under  section  167  shall  be  al- 
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lowed,  beglnulng  with  the  first  mouth  as  to 
-.v-hlch  the  tmortlzatlon  deduction  does  not 
apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled 
''  ri  any  further  amortization  deduction  under 
•  his  section  with  respect  to  such  property. 

•12)  CoKsiRocrivE  TKKUiNATioN. — ^If  at  any 
11  me  during  the  amortization  period  any 
;'ualitled  energy  use  property  ceases  to  meet 
ihe  requlremeuts  of  subsection  <b)  or  be- 
tr)tnes  property  with  respect  to  which  an 
amortization  deduction  under  this  section 
Is  not  allowable  by  reason  of  Kubsectlon  (gK 
the  taxpayer  shall  be  detm.d  to  have  ter- 
minated under  paragraph  ( I )  his  election 
tinder  this  section.  Such  teimlnatlon  shall 
be  effective  beginning  with  ihe  month  in 
which  such  cessation  ormrs  m-  in  which  a 
lease  exists  which  causes  '.i!sii!l<>Aa!it:e  under 
subsection  (g). 

••(g)  Noncorporate  LEssum.  -No  amorti- 
zation deduction  shall  he  allowed  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  property  of  which 
a  person  which  is  not  a  corporation  is  the 
lessor.  In  the  case  of  property  of  which  a 
partnership  is  the  lessor,  the  amortization 
deduction  othcrwi;;e  allowable  imder  this 
.section  with  respect  to  such  property  to  any 
partner  which  Is  a  corporation  shall  be  al- 
lowed notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  subsection  (f )  (2) .  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  (as  deflned  in  section  1371)  shall 
be  treated  as  n  person  which  is  not  a  corpo- 
ration. 

••(h)  Life  Tenant  and  REMAmoEaMAN-  In 
the  case  of  any  qualified  energy  use  prop- 
ei  ty  held  by  one  person  for  life  with  remain- 
der to  another  person,  the  deduction  under 
this  .section  shall  be  computed  as  If  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowable  to  the  life  tenant. 

■•(1)  Apm.icatton  OF  Section. — 

"(l)  In  cemebal. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  amortization  deduction 
provided  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  Is  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  after 
March  17,  1875,  with  respect  to  property 
which  is  placed  In  service  after  such  date 
and  before  January  1, 1981. 

"(2)  Fkx-1981  po«tion.— lu  the  case  of 
property  constructed,  reconstructed,  or 
erected  by  the  taxpayer,  or  for  the  taxpayer 
pursuant  to  a  contract  which  Is  binding  on 
the  taxpayer  on  January  1,  1981,  and  at  aJI 
times  thereafter,  which  is  placed  In  service 
ou  or  after  January  1,  1981,  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  by  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  that  portion  of  the  basis  which  ]s  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  before  January  1.  1981. 

"(J)  Caoss  Reference. — 

"For  treatment  of  certain   grain  derived 
from  tb»  dlspoaltlon  of  property  the  adjusted 
basis  of  which  Is  determined  with  regard  to 
this  section,  see  section  1245." 
Sec.  323.  Amobtization   or   QoAurnEu   Rail- 

KOaO  KOVIPMEltT. 

Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  ItemiMd  dedtictious  of  individuals 
and  corporaUoDs)  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  190.  AicoBTBATioH  or  Qttalified  Rail- 

BOas  EOCIPKXNT. 

••  ( a)  AixowAMCB  or  DKDxrcnoN. — Every  per- 
son, at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  any  quallfled  railroad  equipment  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (b)>,  baaed  on  a  period 
of  00  months. 

"(b)   QuAuriED  RAn.KOAo  Eqttipsiznt  De- 

riNKD. — 

"(1)  Iir  cnreaAL.— Vtar  purpoees  of  this  sec- 
tion. th»  tenn  'quaUfled  railroad  equ^mient' 
means  equipment  descrlbad  In  pangnpix  (2) 
of  this  autaectlon  wed  by  a  common  earrter 
•ngagod  In  tike  fornlahlng  or  sale  of  trans- 
portatlm  by  railroad  and  subject  to  the 
JurladlctUm  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  If — 


sto  k. 


qu;  lilied 


equ  pinent 


fc  • 
pi  0 

qu  ilUlea  1 


w  tU 


.  peri  )d 


"(A)  such  equipment  L?- 

'•(1)  lued  by  a  domcKtic  eon 
railroad,  or 

••<il)   owned  and  u.^rd  bv  a 
pauy  or  a  switching  or  terinlqal 
least  95  percent  of  whose  ,. 
one  or  more  domestic  comi 
railroad,  and 

•■(B)  the  original  use  of  s 
commences  with  the  taxpave 
ber31,  1974. 

■•|2)  Kquipsiekt.     Thf  f-qu, 
ui   in    paragraph    ( 1 )    of    this 
tangible   property   which   is 
-subject  to  the  allowance  for  d< 
vided  in  section  167  mot  inc 
iJig   or   its  structural    com 
nroperty — 

"  I  A)  i.s  u.sed  a.s  an  iiitegial  p 

"il)  a  oominunication.'-.  .si, 
I'.jiiU'ol  system; 

••(ii)    a  rolling  .sfocli  clas.slfl 

••|ill»  a  facility  for  loading 
millers  and  contaiaer-s  on  am 
flatcars:  or 

"(B)  Is  an  iiiiprovement  or 
M-.^clt  account. 

••(c)  AaiouNi'  OF  Dedlciion 
/uiion  deduction  for  any 
equipment  shall  be  an  amoun 
'o  each  month  of  the  60-montl 
the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the 
of  the  qualified  raUroad  eqi 
end  of  sucii  month  divided  by 
mouths  (uicluding  the  month 
deduction   is   computed)    ren 
period.  Such  adju.sted  basis  at 
mouth  shall  be  computed  wit 
the  amoitlzation  deduction 
The  amortization  deduciiou 
.section  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  for  any  mouth  sha  1 
the  depreciation  cloductlon 
such  equipment  for  such  uion 
stctlon  167.  The  60-mouih  pei 
a.s  to  any  qualified  railroad 
the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  w 
following  the  month  In  wliU- 
inent  was  placed  In  service  or 
ceedlng  taxable  year. 
■•(d)  Special  RuLts. — 

'•(1)     ADJtrSTED   BASIS. 

••(A)  For  pxu-poses  of  this  s' 
Justed  basis  of  any  qualified 
ment  with  respect  to  which 
been  made  under  subsection 

Increased  for  amounts o— .- 

account  for  additions  or  Imprc  v 
the  amortization  period  has 

"(B)  Costs  inciured  In 
xised  imlt  of  railroad  e( 
properly   chargeable    to    a 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate 
equipment  for  piu-poses  of  thU 

"(C)  The  depreciation 
by  section   167  shall, 
section  (c),  be  allowed  with  . 
portion  of  the  adjusted  basis 
taken  into  account  in  applylni 

"(2)     Method    of    ac 

PLACED    IN    SEHVTCE. — For 

tlons   (a)    and   (e)    in  the  

raUroad  equipment  placed  in 
December  31,   1974,  and  befoje 
1980,  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
eo-month  period  with  the  da 
equipment  is  treated  as  havln 
in  service  under  a  method  of 
acquisitions    and    retirement 
which — 

"(A)    prescribes  a   dale   wh 
placed  in  service,  and 

"(B)   is  consistently  follow 
payer. 

"(e)  X!lection  of  Amortizatk  n 
tlon  of  the  taxpayer  to  Uke  th< 
deduction,  and  the  election  to 
month  period  with  the  month 
month  in  which  the  qualified 
ment  Is  placed  in  service  or  wlfli 
rear  succeeding  the  taxable 
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such  equipment  is  placed  in 
made  by  filing  wlih  the  Secretar  r 
gate.   In   such   manner.   In  sue:  i 
within  such   time  as  the 
delegate    may    by    regulations 
statement  of  such  election. 

•(f)    lER.\iINATION  OP  ElECIIO 
•■(1)     Bl'   THE   TAXPAYEK. A 

l'.:»s  elected  inider  subsection  (e 
amoriiiiition  deduction  with 
qualllied    railroad   equipment 
ia-'.e  after  making  such  election 
the  an-.orti^atlon  deduction  wltli 
the   remainder   of   the   amortizj 
such  discontinuance  to  begin 
jTlnnliig  of  any  month  specified 
payer  in  a   :;otice  in  writing 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  befor( 
iil;)g  of  v.uch   month.  The  depi^. 
duclioii  provided  under  seciion 
allowed,  bpjtinniag  with  the  first; 
v.'hich  the  amortization 
apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall 
to  any  further  amortization 
this  section  with  respect  to  sucl 

"1 2)  Constructive  termikatiok 
time    during    the    amortization 
ouallfled  railroad  equipment 
I  he  requirements  of  subsection  ( 
conies   property   with   respect 
atnorti/satlou  deduction  under 
not  allowable  by  reason  of 
the  taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to 
nated  tmUer  paragraph.  (1)  his 
Uer  this  section.  Such 
enective  beginning  with  the 
such  cessation  occttrs  or  In 
exists  whicli  ca  vises  disallowance, 

"(g)    Noi^JCORPOHATE  LESSORS. — '. 

tlon   deduction  shall  be  allowec 
section  with  respect  to  any 
a  person  which  Is  not  a 
lessor.  In  the  case  of  property 
partnership  is   the  lessor,  the 
deduction   otherwise    allowable 
section  with  respect  to  such 
partner  which  is  a  corporation 
lowed   notwithstanding   the 
tence  and  subsection   (f )  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  an  electing  s: 
corporatio:i  ( as  defined  in  sectioi 
be  treated  as  a  person  which  ii 
poration. 

••(h)    Lii  F  Tenant  and 
In  the  case  of  any  qualified 
n;ent  held  by  one  person  for 
niaiuder   to   another  person,   thi 
under  this  section  shall  be 
the  life  tenant  were  the 
the  equipment  and  shall  be 
life  tenant. 

"(l)  Application  op  Section. — 
shall  apply  to  quaUfied  railroad 
placed  In  service  after  December 
before  Januaiy  1,  1980. 

'•(J)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For   treatment  of  certain 
from  the  disposition  of  property 
basis  of  which  Is  determined 
this  section,  see  section  1245.' 

SfC.    52.3.    A.MENDMENTS     REI.ATINC 

tization    op    Certai 
Rolling  St(x:k. 

(a)  Extension  op  Period 
Railroad  Rolling  Stock  Mat 
5-Year  Amortization. — Section 
lating    to    amortization    of 
stock)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out    •1976'  li: 
( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In 
•  January  1,  1980". 

(b)  Certain  Coal  Cars  AND 
Vessels. — Subsection  (d)  of 
lining    qualified  railroad  rcdlini 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(d)  QTTALiriEo  Bailioad  Boixx 
Kxcept  as  provided  In  subeectlou 
term  qualified  railroad  rolling 
for  purposes  of  this  section — 
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"(1)  rolling  stock  of  the  type  used  by  a 
common  carrier  engaged  In  the  furnishing  or 
sale  of  transportation  by  railroad  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  cf  the  Interstate 
Ccnin-.erce  Commission  If — 

••(A)    such  rolling  stock  Is — 

'•(  i  I  \tsed  by  a  domestic  cxjmmon  corrier  by 
railroad  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  on  a  part- 
time  basis  If  its  only  additional  use  is  an 
incidental  use  by  a  Canadian  or  Mexican 
conunon  carrier  by  raiUoad  on  a  per  diem 
fca-iis,  or 

••(ii)  owred  and  used  by  a  swUchlng  cr 
terminal  company  all  of  whose  stock  is  owned 
by  one  or  more  dcmestic  common  carriers  by 
r^iiiroad,  and 

••(B)  the  original  use  of  such  rolling  stock 
commences  with  the  taxpayer  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968: 

••(2)  any  railroad  rolling  stock  not  de- 
scriV)ed  In  paragraph   (1)  — 

"(A)  which  Is  a  car  used  by  the  taxpayer 
predominantly  In  the  hauling  within  the 
United  States  of  coal  which  Is  used  (other 
than  for  resale)  by  the  taxpayer  in  his  trade 
or  business,  and 

•'(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  after  May  7,  1975;  and 

"(3)   any  vessel — 

"(A)  which  Is  vised  predominantly  by  the 
taxpayer  In  hauling  railroad  rolling  stock 
between  terminals  located  within  the  United 
States,  and 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  after  May  7,  1975." 

(c)  Denial  or  Amortization  to  Noncorpo- 
r.\te  Lessors. — 

(1)  In  general. — Section  184  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
(h)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Noncorporate  Lessors. — No  amorti- 
zation deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  property  of  which 
a  person  which  is  not  a  corporation  is  the 
lessor.  In  the  case  of  property  of  which  a 
partnership  Is  the  lessor,  the  amortization 
deduction  otherwise  allowable  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  property  to  any 
partner  which  is  a  corporation  shall  be  al- 
lowed notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  s'.ibsectlon  (e)  (6).  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  (as  defined  In  section  1371)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  person  which  Is  not  a  corpo- 
ration. •' 

(2)  Constructive  termination. — Para- 
graph (6)  of  section  184(e)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (d)  (1)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d)  or  be- 
comes property  with  respect  to  which  an 
amortization  deduction  under  this  section  Is 
not  allowable  by  reason  for  subsection  (g) ". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
place  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  after 
Kay  7,  1975. 

Sec.  524.  Technical  and  CoNroifMiNC  Amend- 
ment. 

(a)  Coordination  With  Investment 
Credit. — 

(1)  In  general. — Paragraph  (8)  of  section 
48(.a)  (defining  section  38  property)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "184,". 

(2)  Useful  life. — The  second  sentence  of 
section  46(c)(2)  (defining  applicable  per- 
centage for  purposes  of  determining  qualified 
Inve.stment)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(or.  If  the  taxpayer  has  elected 
an  amortization  deduction  with  respect  to 
the  property,  the  amortization  period)." 

(3)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  after  March  17,  1975. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  642(f)  (relating  to  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  estates  and  trusts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  188'  and  insert- 
ing in    lieu  thereof  "188,  189,  and  190". 


(2)  Section  1082(a)(2)(B)  (relating  to 
balsis  In  certain  exchanges)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  188"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "188,  189,  or  190". 

(3)  Section  1245(a)  (relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  property) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  188"  each 
place  it  appears  In  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "183,  or  189". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments. — The  table- of 
sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  unie:it1ed  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   f-l'owirg: 

"Src    18!).  .Amor  til:  a  tion    of   qualified  energy 
vise  propo:iy. 

"Sec.  190.  Amortization  of  qualiOd  railroad 

equipment." 
Part  III-  T\x  Credit  Cfl'nces  Rll-xtl-jg  io 
Energy  C:.i;sekvaiion 

Src.  5:;i.  Changes  in  Investment  Credit 
Relating  to  Insulation.  Solar 
Energy,   and   Air   Conditioning. 

(a)  Insulation  and  SOL.^R  Energy. — Sec- 
tion 48  (relating  to  definitions  and  special 
rules  for  purposes  of  the  Uivestment  credit) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (k) 
as  subsection  (1)  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (j)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Temporary  Rules  for  Insuiation  and 
Solar  Energy. — 

"(1)  treatmei'jt  of  section  38  pkopertl". 

Any— 

"(A)  insulation  installed  (other  than  pur- 
suant to  a  reconstruction  of  the  building) 
after  March  17.  1975.  and  before  JanvAry  1, 
1978.  in  a  structure  which  was  In  existence 
on  March  17,  1975,  and  was  used  on  such 
date  In  a  trade  or  business  (or  held  for  the 
production  of  income)  or 

"(B)  solar  energy  equipment  Installed 
after  March  17,  1975,  and  before  January  1, 
1081.  shall  be  treated  as  section  38  property. 

"  (2)  Lodging  rule  not  to  apply. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsectlo^i  (a)  (relating  to  property  used 
for  lodging)  shall  not  apply. 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Insulation. — The  term  'insulation' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 44C(c)  (2t. 

"(B)  SoL.\R  ENERGY  EQUIPMENT. — The  tcrin 
'solar  energy  equipment'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  svich  term  by  section  44D(c)  (4). 

"(4)  Termination. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(A)  amounts  paid  or  Incuired  with 
respect  to  insulation  after  December  31.  1977, 
or 

"(B)  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  with 
respect  to  solar  energy  equipment  after 
December  31,  1980." 

(b)  Air  Conditioning.  Space  Heaters, 
Etc. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  48(a)  (1) 
(defining  section  33  property)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(.'V)  tangible  personal  property  (other 
than  an  air  conditioning  or  heating  unit « . 
or". 

(c)  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
after  March  17, 1975. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  In  service 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  532.  Generating  Facilities  Powered  by 

Petroleum       and       Petroleum 
Products. 

(a)  In  General. — Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 48(a)  (defining  section  38  property)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  does 
not  include  a':iy  electrical  generating  property 
fueled  by  petroleum  or  petroleum  prodvtcts 
(Including  natural  gas) ." 

(b)  EFTEcnvr  D.\TE. — 


( 1 )  In  general. — The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  property  which 
is  placed  in  service  after  April  17,  1975. 

(2)  Binding  contracts. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
property  which  Is  constri'.cted.  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contrac'i. 
which  was,  ou  April  17.  1975,  and  at  all  linip? 
thereafter,  bi.idi:ig  on  the  taxpayer. 

(3 1  Plant  facility  RULE.- - 

(A)  General  KULE. — If — 

(i)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer  in 
ex'>t?n"e  on  April  17.  1975  (which  plan  was 
r.ot  substantiaily  modified  at  any  time  after 
such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer  placed 
the  plant  facility  in  service),  the  taxpayer 
has  constructed,  reconstructed,  or  erected  a 
plant  facility,  and  either 

(li)  (he  consUiictlor..  reconstruction,  or 
erectiir.i  of  such  plant  facility  was  com- 
menced by  the  taxpayer  before  April  18. 
1975.  or 

(ill)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for 
depreciation  making  u;i  such  plant  facility 
is  attributable  to  either  property  the  con- 
struction, recoil  jtruction,  or  erection  of 
which  was  begun  by  f.ie  taxpayer  before 
April  18.  1975,  or  prorcrty  the  acquisition 
of  v.-hlch  by  the  taxpayer  occiuTed  before 
such  date. 

then  the  amendment  made  by  stibsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  all  property  comprising 
such  plant  facility.  For  purposes  of  claxise 
(III)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  rules  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  shall  be  applied. 

(B)  Plant  facility  defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "plant  facility" 
means  a  facility  which  does  not  include  any 
building  (or  of  which  buildings  constitute  an 
Insignificant  portion  >  and  which  Is — 

(I)  a  self-contained,  single  operating  unit 
or  processing  operation. 

(U)  located  on  a  single  site,  and 
(ill)    Identified,  on  April   17,   1975,  in  the 
purchasing  and  internal  financial  plaii^  cf 
the  taxpayer  as  a  smgle  unitary  project. 

(C)  Commencement  of  construction. — 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  (111.  fae 
construction,  reconstruciion  or  erection  of  a 
plant  facility  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
commenced  until  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  has  commenced  at  the  siie 
of  such  plant  facility.  Tlie  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  If  the  slie  of  such  plant  fa- 
cility is  not  located  ou  land. 

(4)  Machinery  or  equipment  rule. — The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  piece  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment— 

(A)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  parts  and 
components  of  which  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  cost)  were  held  by  the  taxpaj-er  on 
April  17,  1975,  or  are  acqviired  by  the  taxpayer 
pursuant  to  a  bludhig  contract  which  was  In 
effect  on  such  date  (and  all  time  there- 
after), for  Inclusion  or  use  lu  such  piece  cf 
machinery  cr  equipment,  and 

(B)  the  cost  of  the  parts  and  components 
of  which  Is  not  an  insignificani  portion  of 
the  total  cost. 

(c)  QuALniED  Proores.-;  Expenditures. — 
Nothing  in  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  construed  to  deny  any  in.- 
vestment  credit  for  qualified  progress  ex- 
penditures described  in  section  46(d)  cf  tl.e 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  any  taxa- 
ble year  beginning  before  April  17.  1975. 
Sec.  533.  Recycling  Ta"  Cbedit. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  46(a)  (relating  to  amount  cf 
credit)  (as  amended  by  section  301(a)  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975)  is  amended  by 
addhig  at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg  iie'.v 
subparagraph : 

"(E)  Amount  for  qualified  recycling  pup.- 
CHASE. — The  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  38  for  the  taxable  year  bhall  be  tlie 
sum  of— 
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"(1)  the  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  plus 
"(il)  an  amount  equal  to  the  percent  set 
fortli  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  the  qualified 
recycling  purchase  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(SM- 

I'or  purposes  of  clause  (11),  paragraph  (2) 
IC)  shall' be  applied  by  substituting  '100  per- 
tcnt"  for  '50  percent'." 

(h)  QuAUFitD  Hecycung  Purchase  De- 
riNtD— Section  46  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  cud  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 
"(g)  QvALUPiEo  Recycling  Purchase. — 
•■(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'qualified  recycling  pur- 
chase' means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  applicable  percentage  of  the 
amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to 
purchase  any  class  of  postcunsumer  solid 
waste  materials  (as  defined  in  section  48(1) ) 
which  were  recycled  within  the  United 
States  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year.  In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer,  such  term 
does  not  Include  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  for  any  class  of 
postconsumer  solid  waste  materials  If  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  materials  resulting 
from  the  recycling  by  the  taxpayer  during 
such  year  of  such  class  is  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  applicable  per- 
centage shall  be  100  percent  reduced  by  the 
price  adjustment  percent  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  the  calendar  quarter  in 
which  the  amount  was  paid  or  incurred. 

"(3)  Price  adjustment  percent. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  price  adjust- 
ment percent  for  any  calendar  quarter  for 
any  class  of  postconsumer  solid  waste  ma- 
terials ■  shall  be  the  percent,  if  anv.  by 
which — 

"(A)  the  price  index  (prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor)  for  such  class  for  the 
computation  quarter,  exceeds 

"(B)  200  percent  of  the  average  of  the 
price  Indexes  for  such  cla^s  for  the  base  pe- 
riod, increased  to  reflect  the  Increase  (it 
any)  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  compu- 
tation quarter  over  the  average  of  such  in- 
dexes for  the  base  period. 
The  price  adjustment  percent  for  each  cal- 
endar quarter  for  each  claw?  of  postconsumer 
solid  waste  materials  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Definitions  for  purposes  of  para- 
CRAPH  (3) . — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  — 
"(A)  Base  period. — The  term  'base  period' 
means  the  calendar  years  1971  through  1973. 
"(B)  Computation  quarter. — The  term 
'computation  quarter'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  calendar  quarter,  the  most  recent 
preceding  calendar  quarter  for  which  the 
price  Index  for  the  class  of  postconsumer 
solid  waste  materials  Is  available. 

"(5)  Recycle  defined. — ^Por  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'recycle'  means  to 
subject  to  a  treatment  which  alters  the  com- 
position or  physical  properties  of  a  material. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  a  process  con- 
sisting merely  of  sorting,  shredding,  strip- 
ping, compressing,  and  packing  for  storage 
and  shipment. 

"(6)  Purchase. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'purchase"  has  the^neanlng 
as.'iigned  to  such  term  by  section  179(d)  (2) ." 
(b)  PosT-CoNsuftiER  Solid  Waste  Mate- 
rials Defined. — Section  48  (relating  to  defi- 
nitions and  special  rules  for  purposes  of  the 
Investment  credit)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsection  (1)  as  subsection  (m) 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (k)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Special  Rules  Relating  To  Recy- 
cling.— 

"(1)  Post-consumer  solid  waste  mate- 
rials defined. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
the  term  'post-consumer  solid  waste  ma- 
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son  shall  be  treated  as  a  use 
consumer,  but  only  if  such 
reuse    the    waste   material    In 
m.:inufacture  and  only  If  neit_ 
nor  any   related   person   is   e 
manufacture  of  such  material 
cesslng   of   such   waste   m 
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under  section  38  by  reason  of 
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exceed — 

"(A)  15  percent  of  the  „, 
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equipment  for  recycling  post- 
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this  paragraph  and  before  the 
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(c)   Clerical,  Et 

(1)  The  heading  for  section 
to  read   as   follows: 

"Sec.  38.  Investment    in    c 

ABLE  property  AND 
CERTAIN  RECYCLABU 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for 
part   IV   of   subchapter   A   of 
amended  by  striking  out  the 
section  38  and  Inserting  in 
following: 

"Sec.  38.  Investment  In  certai  i 
property   and 
tain    recyclable    w. 

(3)  The  heading  of  subpart 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  i 
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(2)  Termination     op 
amendments  made  by  this 
apply   to   amounts   paid   or   1 
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December  31,  1980,  by  the  taxpkyer 
chase  solid  waste  materials,  aiid 
shall  be  allowable  under  section 
of  section  46(a)  (1)  (E)  (11)    for 
year  ending  after  December  31, 
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Mr.  ULLMAN   (during  th( 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

that  title  V  be  considered  as 
ed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
ment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  . 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MI 

Mr.    GUDE.    Mr.    Chair 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr, 
107,  line  21,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  107,  line  22,  strike  out 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and" 

Page  107,  Immediately  after 
the  following: 

"(E)   qviallfled  solar  energy  eq 

Page  109,  immediately  alter 
the  following: 

"(6)  Qualified  solar  energy 
The  term   qualified  solar  energy 
means  solar  energy  equipment, 
section  44D(c)  (2)." 

Page  122,  strike  out  line  11 
lieu    thereof    the    following:    "s 
184,'.  and  by   inserting  at  the 
the  following  rew  sentence 
energy  equipment  with  respect 
election  under  section  189  applies 
be  treated  as  section  38  property 
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Mr.  GUDE  ^during  the 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
the  amendments  be  considered 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
imous  consent  that  the 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
quently  in  the  past  introdu 
shine"  amendments  to  bring 
light  various  negotiations  anc 
of  Federal  officials.  Today,  I 
ing  another  kind  of  "sunshin< 
ment — one  designed  to  add  tc 
energy  incentives  already 
this  bill. 

Earlier  this  spring  I 
25  cosponsors,  H.R.  6584,  whicl  i 
for  the  option  of  either  an 
tax  credit  or  a  5-year 
for    the    installation   of 
equipment  in  commercial  or 
structures.  H.R.  6860  is  broade 
approach  in  that  it  applies 
incentive  to  installation  in  any 
commercial  or  residential,  but 
narrower  in  that  it  provides 
vestment  tax  credit  option 
5-year  amortization  option 
ment  seeks  to  add  the 
ternative  to  that  of  the  tax 
mitting  an  investor  to  use 
other,  but  not  both. 

I  offer  this  amendment 
belief  in  the  importance  of 
ergy — our  only  inexhaustible 
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ronmentally  clean  energy  soui'ce — and 
the  need  to  provide  demand  incentives 
for  it.  This  bill  takes  some  important 
steps  in  that  direction  through  its  in- 
come tax  credit  for  solar  installations  in 
homes  and  its  investment  tax  credit  al- 
lowance. I  shall  certainly  support  the 
former  and  efforts  to  expand  it,  though 
I  also  intend  to  continue  pressing  for  my 
own  solar  equipment  loan  program  bill 
as  I  feel  it,  overall,  provides  a  broader 
and  more  effective  incentive.  At  the  same 
tima,  I  offer  this  amendment  to  section 
521  to  provide  a  broader  range  of  incen- 
tives to  install  solar  energy  equipment. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  given  the  wide- 
spread variation  in  business  practices 
and  individual  business  situations,  a  5- 
year  amortization  would  be  more  desir- 
able in  particular  circmnstances  than  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Since  the  tech- 
nology is  so  new,  v.^e  can  only  seek  to 
anticipate  these  different  situations  that 
might  develop.  In  general,  I  estimate 
that  one's  choice  of  option  would  depend, 
in  part,  on  the  useful  life  of  the  equip- 
ment being  purchased.  Longer  useful 
lives  will  lead,  of  course,  to  the  tax  credit 
preference.  The  Internal  Revenue  SeiT- 
ice  has  not  yet  developed  class  lives  for 
solar  equipment  but  -c.  phase  0  study  done 
by  Westinghouse  uses  a  likely  useful  life 
of  15  years — ^based  on  a  similar  life  for 
conventional  heating  and  air  condition- 
ing systems,  and  solar  energy  equipment 
manufacturers  are  currently  estimating 
useful  lives  of  20  to  30  years. 

As  a  result,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate,  in 
the  interest  of  expanding  solar  installa- 
tions, to  offer  both  options  and  let  busi- 
ness decide  for  themselves  which  is  more 
advantageous.  In  this  regard  the  Libran' 
of  Congress  has  made  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  my  amendment  as  to  tlie  in- 
vestment tax  credit: 

Two  sets  of  calculations  were  made,  com- 
paring the  advantages  of  your  6  year  de- 
preciation schedule  with  1)  use  of  a  150";; 
accelerated  depreciation  schedule  plus  the 
Investment  tax  credit  and  2)  use  of  a  200  Ci 
(double  declining  balance)  depreciation  plan 
plus  the  Investment  tax  credit.  These  are  the 
basic  amortization  rules  available  to  busi- 
nesses under  tax  laws,  with  eligibility  for 
the  more  profitable  200%  write-off  depend- 
ent on  the  type  of  Investment  made.  Under 
either  schedule,  a  firm  may  switch  from  the 
accelerated  schedule  to  straight-line  de- 
preciation at  any  point;  standard  account- 
ing formulae  v.'ere  used  to  determine  the 
optimum  "switch"  year  for  your  twenty- 
year  example  and  we  assumed  the  firm  would 
take  advantage  of  this  option  at  that  time. 

For  a  $1000  Investment  with  a  useful  life 
of  twenty  years  and  no  salvage  or  resale 
value,  purchased  by  a  firm  regarding  a  ten 
percent  discount  as  appropriate: 

(1)  The  present  value  of  the  Difference 
between  five  year  amortization  and  200  "Ji 
accelerated  depreciation  with  switching  to 
straight-line  after  the  eleventh  year  would 
be  $1 16  after  tax; 

(2)  The  present  value  of  the  Difference 
between  five  year  amortization  and  160% 
accelerated  depreciation  with  switching  to 
straight-line  after  the  seventh  year  woxUd 
be  $141  after  tax. 

From  each  of  these  figures  we  deduct  $100 
for  the  Investment  tax  credit,  leaving  a  net 
advantage  of  $16  in  the  first  case  and  $41  In 
the  second.  There  is  thus  a  positive  addi- 
tional incentive  provided  by  the  five  year 
aepreclation  plan,  even  as  calculated  under 
What  must  be  regarded  as  conservative  as- 


sumptions. The  ten  percent  discount  rate, 
for  example,  could  well  be  thought  low  by 
many  businesses  with  more  attractive  In- 
vestment opportunities  and  a  higher  dis- 
count rate  would  enlarge  the  advantages  of 
five  year  amortization.  In  addition,  we  as- 
sumed that  the  investing  firm  could  and  did 
make  vL^e  of  the  full  tax -breaks  permissible 
under  law. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  with  a  fairly  long 
u.seful  life,  not  an  unreasonable  as.sump- 
tion,  the  5-ycar  amortization  provides  a 
greater  incentive.  I  am  further  informed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  that  this 
amendment  is  unlikely  to  significantly 
change  the  revenue  estimates  for  this 
section  of  the  bill.  Since  the  amendment 
provides  for  either  the  5-year  amortiza- 
tion or  the  tax  credit,  it  does  not  offer  a 
double  incentive  to  any  single  taxpayer, 
and  if  anything,  the  5 -year  amortization 
would  result  in  a  smaller  revenue  loss 
than  the  tax  credit  if  it  were  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  latter. 

Thus  the  amendment  I  pi'opo.se  will,  if 
anything,  cost  less  than  the  bill  ar  it  now 
reads,  but  it  will  provide  an  important 
alternative  incentive  for  the  installation 
of  solar  equipment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  amendment's  adoption. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  apply  the  5-year  am- 
ortization provision  to  solar  energy  in- 
vestments; is  that  right? 

Mr.  GUDE.  It  would  have  to  be  one  or 
the  other.  They  could  not  take  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  amortiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  would  be  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  investment  tax  credit? 

Mr.  GUDE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  \\ill 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  ana- 
lyzing the  matter,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Marj'Iand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  buDE). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREEN 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obeen:  Page 
128.  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"(5)  Certain  lease-back  transactions,  et«. 
Where  a  person  who  is  a  party  to  a  binding 
contract  described  In  paragraph  (2)  trans- 
fers rights  In  such  contract  (or  In  the  prop- 
erty to  which  such  contract  relates)  to  an- 
other person  but  a  party  to  such  contract 
retains  a  right  to  use  the  property  under  a 
lease  with  such  other  person,  then  to  tlie 
extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2), 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  transferor  with 
respect  to  such  binding  contract  and  such 
property.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  ap- 
ply, in  any  case  In  which  the  lessor  does 
not  make  an  election  under  section  48(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  only 
If  a  party  to  such  contract  retains  a  right 
to  use  the  property  under  the  long-term 
lease." 


Mr.  GREEN  [during  the  reading].  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pm-- 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  fairness.  This 
bill  would  take  av.ay  the  tax  investment 
credit  that  utilities  would  otherwise  get 
for  the  construction  of  a  power-produc- 
ing plant  if  that  new  plant  is  going  to 
utilize  oil  in  the  process.  That  makeji 
sense  and  I  support  v.liat  the  committp* 
did. 

The  committee  did  allow,  however, 
those  utihties  that  already  had  con- 
summated a  binding  contract  prior  to 
April  17.  1975  to  continue  to  be  entitled 
to  the  tax  investment  credit  they  had 
anticipated  under  the  law.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  allow  what  we  nor- 
mally permit  in  a  situation  like  this,  and 
that  is  allow  the  utilities  in  this  instance, 
the  one  with  the  entitlement  to  the  tax 
investment  credit,  to  finance  with  a  bank 
by  In  effect  putting  the  name  of  the  party 
in  the  contract.  The  bank,  the  financer 
comes  in  and  assumes  the  position  of 
the  utility  and  the  utility  must  lease 
back  that  plant.  In  effect  it  provides  an 
alternate  source  of  financing  for  com- 
panies with  binding  contracts.  This 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  any  com- 
pany that  did  not  have  a  binding  con- 
tract prior  to  April  17. 1975. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  did  analyze  this  with 
the  staff.  At  the  time  we  wrote  the  legis- 
lation the  staff  had  not  resdized  and  we 
had  not  realized  there  were  any  lease- 
back arrangements  in  place  with  respect 
to  electrical  generating  facilities.  The 
gentleman  evidently  knows  of  some  such 
lease-back  arrangements  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  provide  equity  for  them  along  with 
the  other  contractual  obligations.  I  think 
it  is  a  technical  correction  and  we  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeli). 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  gentlemo.i 
in  the  welL  It  has  been  anals^zed  by  cui 
staff.  We  are  in  entire  accord.  It  is  a  jus- 
tifiable and  very  worthwhile  amendment. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman.  We  accep: 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  cutoff  date '' 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  cutoff  date  In  tK , 
amendment  is  April  17,  1975  th»  same 
date  as  In  the  bill.  Anyone  who  did  not 
have  a  binding  contract  before  April  21. 
1975,  any  utility  cannot  get  the  10-per- 
cent tax  investment  credit  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  facility  that  would 
use  oil.  I  make  no  attempt  to  change  that 
date.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  changed. 
What  the  committee  did  wcs  right.  Tlii.; 
Is  In  a  sense  a  con-ection  of  a  technic;il 
ovei'sight  on  the  part  of  ihe  committee. 
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Mr.  GORMAN.  If  that  is  the  case  I  wiU 
not  oppose  it.  If  it  is  a  change  of  the  cut- 
off date  of  April  17,  1975, 1  would  oppose 
il.  but  if  it  is  not  a  change  I  will  not  op- 
pose it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Green). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMINDMENr    OFFERED    B¥    MR.    KETCHI'M 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  o!Ierea  bv  Mr.  Rrrcm  m:  Se.-- 
tlon  4C92(a)(2)  Is  nine  idcd  as  rollow.s:  On 
page  105.  after  line  0.  m.-'erl  the  follov/in-; 
new  section  (g) : 

(g)  where  there  Is  no  technologically  fea- 
sible alternative  to  the  use  of  petroleum,  or 
petroleum  proilucts  determined  by  a  study 
under  paragraph  <c)(l)(A). 

Section  4992(c)(1)(A)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: On  paso  104,  line  7.  after  the  word 
•economically,"  insert  the  words  "or  tech- 
nologically." 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  excise 
tax  provisions  of  title  V,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion that  ensued  relative  to  those  in- 
dustries which  have  no  alternative  other 
than  the  use  of  oil  or  gas.  There  were 
several  industries  mentioned  during  the 
course  of  the  debate.  One  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  the  glass  industry  which 
must  have  natural  gas  to  operate.  I  am 
told  that  the  ceramic  industry  must  have 
natiu-al  gas  to  operate,  but  I  do  not 
really  know  if  there  are  a  series  of  other 
industries.  Therefore,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  which  would  cover  any  of 
those  industries  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  body 
are. 

It  simply  extends  the  exemption  to 
those  industries  which  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  use  natural  gas  or  oil.  It  is 
simply  that,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  try  and  get  an 
agreement  on  time.  I  hope  we  can  dis- 
pose of  this  amendment  in  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
conclude  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  1"^  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  maker  of  the 
amendment  would  help  to  clarify  for  me 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do.  If  I  under- 
stand correctly,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment says  that  FEA  has  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  by  Jime  1,  1976,  to  identify 
the  industries  or  industrial  processes 
where  there  is  no  technologically  feasible 
alternative  to  the  use  of  oil  or  gas. 

When  they  do,  what  happens?  Are 
they  exempt?  Do  they  have  to  pay  the 
tax?  Does  the  Congress  have  to  pass 
something  that  says  we  agree  with  PEA 
or  disagree  with  PEA?  What  happens? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


ol  ere 


Mr.    STEIGER 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  They 
exempt  from  the  excise  tax 
Utle  V. 

Mr.     STEIGER    of 
Chairman,  that  being  the 
to  me  we  as  a  body  are  „ 
thing  to  the  Federal  Energy 
tion  that  I  am  not  at  all  sur 
I  know  what  the  gentleman 
do  and,  frankly,  I  am  symp 
what  he  is  trying  to  do;  but 
all  prepared  to  say  that  by 
amendment  we  should  go  a 
automatic  exemption  based 
by  an  administrative  agency 
we  fundamentally  have  no 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from 
lina  (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chair 
support  pf  the  amendment  , 
gentleman  from  California  a 
a  further  case  in  support  of 
ment  that  some  firms  eng; 
manufactuiing  of  fertilizer 
to  use  natural  gas  because  of 
ties  of  that  particular  mate) 
It  i.s  also  true  in  the  text 
these  industries  enga?ed  in 
finishing   fabrics  must  use 
pane  or  a  petroleinn  ciciivativ 
gas,  because  of  tlie  cleanlim 
two  fuels. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  use 
lor  fork  lift  trucks,  which  is 
the  Occupational  Safety  and 
ministration,  although  that 
care  of  in  earlier  discus.sion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai 
the    gentleman    from 
Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr. 
out  attempting  to  be  r( 
way,  the  reason  that  we  use 
that  I  have  selected  the  FEA 
is  that,  as  I  indicated  in  the 
know  what  other  industries 
or  gas. 

During  the  course  of  the 
been  sitting  here,  I  have 
three  more,  but  I  believe  it 
cumbent  upon  that 
since  this  is  the  area  in 
to  come  back  to  us  and  tell  . 
industry  or  that  industry  has 
alternative,  and  therefore  sh 
subject  to  the  excise  tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
MAN)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
the    gentleman    from 
Steiger)  put  his  finger  on  tin 
committee  worked  out  a  pr_ 
by  all  of  these  exemptions  car 
mended  to  the  Congress  at  a  si 
and  then  we  can  act  upon 
do  what  the  gentleman  would 
in  this  amendment  would 
tlie  PEA  go  out  and  make  w 
emptions  that  agency  wants  to 
It  seems  to  me  it  certainlj 
tant  for  the  Congress  to  __ 
own  legislative  responsibility 
ing  what  industries  should  b< 
from  the  tax.  The  amendmen 
defeated. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ques 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Ketchu.. 

The  amendment  was  rejectep 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairmah 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
123,  strilte  out  line  15  and  all  .. 
down  through  line  7  ou  page  125 
ill  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Sec.  TiS!.  Changes      in    Investme:  it 
Relating  to  Solar 

AlR-CONDlrlONING. 

( .1 )  .Sni  AR  ENERcy. — Section  48 
definitions  and  special  rules  for  _ 
the  investment  credit)  Is  amende* 
ignating  subsection    (k)    as  subs 
and  by  adding  after  subsection  ( 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"  i  Ij )     Temporary    Rules 

ERGY. 

"(1)    TREATMF.NT  of  section  38 

Any  solnr  energy  equipment 
IJaroh  17,  1975.  and  before  .)_. 
shall  be  treated  as  section  38 

*■  (  2  )    LyOOGING  RTTL'e  NOT  TO  APPLY 

poses  of  this  subsection,  pnrag 
svibsection  (a)  (relating  to  pi 
for  lodging)  shall  not  apply. 

"(3)    Solar  energy  equipment. 
pose-;  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
ergy  equipment'  has  the  meanin  ; 
rwch  term  by  section  44C(c)  (2). 

■■(4)  Termination. — This  subL. 
not  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  inc 
leopect  to  ^olar  energy  equipment 
ccniber  ;51,  1980.' 
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Mr.  JACOBS  (during  the  r 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  _.. 
the  amendment  be  considerec 
and  printed  in  the  record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.     

amendment  simply  strikes  ou 
vestment  tax  credit  for 
ness  installations  with 
a  companion  amendment  to  th« 
was  offered  a  few  days  ago  in 
situation  with  private  homes. 

I  simply  say  to  the  committe 

are  talking  about  some  $70 

would  be  given  by  the  taxpay^s 
United  States  to  business  p< 

sulate  their  existing  business 

think  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to 
they  do  not  have  enough  . 
sulate  their  facilities  for  the 
will  save  on  fuel  oil  or  gas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  : 
is    a    conspicuous    back-alley 
from  the  Treasury.  I  think  it 
unnecessary.  I  think  it  Is  just  p 
fashioned,    not    commonsense 
money  from  one  taxpayer  and 
another  when  that  other  is 
course  of  conduct  which  that 
that  giving  was  designed  to 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
come  to  some  agreement  on  time . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
sent  that  debate  on  this 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
kept  in  this  bill.  In  another  title,  a  home 
Insulation  credit.  We  do  this  on  tlie  sound 
bti.sis  that  we  are  conserving  energy,  and 
our  experts  tell  us  that  this  is  a  major 
v.ay  (o  conserve  energy.  It  is  one  of  the 
important  aspects  of  the  bill.  The  pro- 
\i.sioii  that  the  gentleman  would  strike 
i.s  the  counterpart — Insofar  as  commer- 
ciiil  and  industrial  application  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  a  10-percent  investment 
tredit  for  the  application  of  insulation, 
on  exactly  the  same  basis,  that  it  saves 
energy.  We  think  this  Is  an  important 
part  of  the  bill  and  I  ask  the  committee 
to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
chairman  yield 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  committee.  I  think  the  gentleman  of- 
fered this  amendment  in  the  committee 
and  we  knew  of  his  concern. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Exactly.  But,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record,  if  this  credit  is 
deleted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  sliould 
be  understood  that  an  ordinary  tax  de- 
duction would  still  be  available  for  the 
insulation  of  these  facilities. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  These  expenditures 
would  be  capitalized  and  then  recovered 
through  depreciation.  But  in  any  event 
we  think  that  this  is  an  energy  saving 
provision  and  very  important  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  home  insulation  pro- 
vi.sion  in  the  other  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs>. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  8:  noes  26. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    DEVINE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Devine:  Page 
124,  .strike  cut  lines  23,  24,  and  25,  and  insert: 

"(B)  Solar  energy  EQnpMENT. — The  term 
'solar  energy  equipment'  means  equipment — 

"(i)  which,  when  installed  in  or  ou  a 
building,  uses  solar  energy  to  heat  or  cool 
such  building  or  provide  hot  water  for  use 
within  such  building  and  meets  siich  criteria 
as  the  Secretaiy  or  his  delegate  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe; 

"(ii)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 

'(iii)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  3 
fixed  years. 

Tlie  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  initially 
prescribe  regulations  under  clause  (i)  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Wylie)  who  is  unable  to  be  here 
today  because  his  wife  underwent  some 
suigery.  I  might  point  out  that  she  came 
through  quite  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  as  I 
understand,  has  been  cleared  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Ull- 
MANi  and  with  the  ranking  minority 
member.  It  has  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment adopted  that  Mr.  Wylie  offered 
last  week  having  to  do  with  a  tax  credit 


for  solar  exploration  and  use  of  solar 
energy  in  residence. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  is: 

In  definmg  solar  equipment  which 
qualifies  for  the  investment  tax  credit 
provided  by  this  section,  a  reference  is 
.  made  to  the  definition  provided  in  sec- 
tion 44D,  another  section  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  solar  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  also  serve  as 
A  measuring  stick  by  which  financial 
institutions  unfamiliar  with  solar  erer- 
■4y  can  determine  credit  worthiness. 

Specifically,  this  reference  requires  in 
]»art  that  equipment  qualifying  for  the 
tax  credit,  and  I  quote,  "meets  the  de- 
finitive performance  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Act  of  1974." 

However,  that  legislation  only  re- 
quired HUD  to  develop  such  criteria  for 
residential  dwellings.  Thus,  these  cri- 
teria, which  were  adequate  in  section 
44D  which  applies  only  to  residences,  are 
completely  inadequate  in  section  531 
which  applies  to  "buildings  used  in  a 
trade,  business,  or  held  for  the  produc- 
tion of. income."  In  simpler  words,  in 
rommei'cial  buildings. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  HUD.  Let  me  read  a  short 
part  of  it: 

The  Secretarv  is  only  required  to  prescribe 
performance  criteria  for  solar  heating  and 
combined  .solar  heating  and  cooling  compo- 
nents and  systems  to  be  used  in  residential 
buildings.  This  requirement  would  not  e.\- 
tend  to  commercial  buildings. 

Clearly,  the  committee  bill  bases  eligi- 
bility for  this  investment  tax  credit  on 
.standards  that  are  not  established  under 
the  law.  My  amendment  would  simply 
remedy  this  situation,  establish  the 
needed  standards,  providing  needed  se- 
curity to  the  consumer  and  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  ask  for  your  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  somewhat  related  to  the 
Wylie  amendment  that  we  voted  on  in 
the  other  title  of  the  bill.  We  did  not  take 
this  provision  up  at  that  time  since  it 
relates  to  title  V.  But  it  clearly  is  a 
needed  amendment.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  set  up  standards  as  to 
qualification.s  for  solar  energy  equipment 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  HUD  smce 
the  latter  has  no  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards under  existing  law  for  such  property 
u.sed  by  businesses.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Ml'.  Chairman,  we 
on  our  side  also  agree  to  accept  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tluink 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HhCHt.KB    Ol 

Wfsr  vmoiNiA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment.  whicJi 
is  labeled  as  amendment  No.  2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H..chier  of 
West  Virginia:  On  pape  107.  line  19.  after 
the  word  "efjuipmenl"  insert   a  period. 

Ou  page  107.  line  20  strike  all  through  the 
peric>d  on  line  22. 

On  page  108.  line  11.  .strike  .ill  i;irou'5h  the 
period  ou  page  109.  line  5. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  strikes  the 
fast  tax  writeoff  and  60  months'  depre- 
ciation for  coal  processing  equipment, 
coal  slurry  pipelines,  and  shale  oil  con- 
version equipment.  It  preserves  the  fast 
tax  writeoff  for  quaUfied  waste  equip- 
ment, as  provided  in  the  committee  bill. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  constituent.s  v.ho  are 
outi'aged  by  the  rising  electric  costs,  and 
these  increase  costs  are  due  primarily 
to  the  incredible  rise  in  the  price  of  coal. 
Coal  prices  rose  nearly  100  percent  be- 
tween October  1973  and  Ocioljer  1974 
according  to  the  Federal  Power  Commi  - 
sion.  The.se  price  ri.ses  have  led  to  record- 
breaking  profits  for  coal  companies. 

For  example,  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1974  the  Nations  No.  2  coal  producer. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  registered  a 
profit  mcrease  of — and  I  wi.sh  the  Mem- 
bers would  please  listen  to  this— 7.8'jO 
percent  over  tliird  quarter  1973  |.>rofits. 
Island  Creek,  the  No.  3  coal-producing 
company,  racked  up  profit  increases  of 
3,690  percent  in  tiie  same  period.  For  the 
full  calendar  year  1974.  Pittston,  the 
leading  independent  coal  producer,  re- 
ported earnings  of  $107  million,  a  profit 
uicrease  of  602  percent  over  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  tince 
this  bill  before  us  would  in  section  521 
grant  additional  tax  breaks  in  the  form 
of  speeded-up  depreciation  to  coal  com- 
panies for  expenditures  relating  to  gasi- 
fication and  Uquefaction  and  to  coal 
pipelines  and  shale  oil  conversion,  I  fail 
to  understand  how  anyone  can  justify 
additional  tax  breaks  to  an  industry 
which  is  already  enjoying  a  major  boom 
at  the  expense  of  the  consimier. 

There  are  many,  many  other  tax 
breaks  available  to  -coal  companies.  For 
example,  we  already  have  the  10  per- 
cent coal  depletion  allowance. 

One  of  my  veiy  good  friends  has 
needled  me  and  asked  me  why  I  have 
never  said  anything  against  the  coal  de- 
pletion allowance.  Well.  I  do  not  mind 
the  coal  depletion  allowance,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  pile  on  more  and  more  tax 
bleaks  and  tax  subsidies  to  benefit  the 
coal  industry  I  think  it  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQCIRY 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentair  inquiry. 
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The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
Mr.  Hechler)  indicated  that  he  was 
leaving  in  the  bill  the  Investment  credit 
.-nd  some  other  provisions  which 
■■:■:  r  ?y  want  to  look  at  later  and  delete. 
■  »!n  in  support  of  the  gentlemans 
^-inerdment,  but  I  want  to  make  siu-e  this 
'\ould  not  hamper  our  opportunity  to 
.siitciaently  vote  against  some  of  tlie 
.uiioi  investment, credit  pro\isions. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Viiginia.  Is 
that  a  parUaiiientary  inquiry  or  a  Ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  i.s  v 
Piuliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mi".  Gorman)  re.state  hiri 
parliamentary  inquii-y? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment— and  I  hope  it  carries — to  take 
away  Investment  credit  in  relation  to 
certain  coal  activities.  The  rrentleman 
from  West  Virginia  indicated  he  was 
leaving  In  place  the  special  incentive.'? 
for  reclamation  and  some  other  activities 
.such  as  recyclmg. 

By  adopting  this  amendmoit  we  would 
not  cut  off  our  opportunity  to  delete  those 
other  items  subseciuently,  would  wC 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at'  Uiis 
point  would  tentatively  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr 
CoRMAN) .  However,  the  Chair  would  like 
to  examine  any  additional  amendments 
that  are  offered.  At  this  point  the  Chai]- 
v,ould  be  inclined  to  apree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  com- 
mend the  genUeman  for  his  amendment 
1  intend  to  support  it. 

I  know  that  sometimes  we  get  into  a 
PosiUon  where  we  adopt  an  amendment 
and  cannot  go  back  and  have  some  other 
provisions  adopted.  I  assimie  that  this  Is 
merely  to  delete,  and  that  subsequent 
motions  to  delete  other  things  will  also 
bo  m  order.  Is  tliat  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  tlie  support  of 
the    genUeman    from    California    (Mr 

COMCAM)  . 

The  coal  industry  already  has  as  I 
pointed  out.  a  lO-percent  coal  depletion 
allowance.  There  is  a  development  ex- 
pense deduction  available  to  coal  com- 
panies which  permits  a  writeoff  in  the 
cost  of  preparing  a  site  for  strip  mining 
or  digging  shafts  for  deep  mhilng. 

An  exploration  deduction  can  also  be 
taken,  which  permits  an  immediate 
writeoff  of  the  expense  of  coal  explora- 
Uon.  of  determhiing  the  existence,  loca- 
tion, quality,  and  extent  of  coal  deposits. 

In  addltkxi,  there  is  a  high  level  of 
funding  through  the  ERDA  budget  for 
research  and  deveI<H»ient  for  fossil 
fuels.  Companies  Interested  in  buUdlng 
pilot  plants  can  qualify  for  67  percent 
Federal  funding,  and  50  percent  Federal 
funds  for  demonstration  plants.  Cter- 
tainly  this  type  of  funding  is  sufHciwit 
additional  incentive  for  companies  to  go 
into  these  technologies.  To  offer  an 
added  tax  break  on  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  financing  is  ridiculous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Hech- 
ler) has  expired. 
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larliamentary 
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•By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hechlei? 
v.as  allov.-ed  to  proceed  fc  •  2  fidditional 
minute':; ) . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr. 
gentleman    yield    for    a 
inquiry? 

Mr.    HECHLER   of   Wei 
yield  for  a  parliamentary 
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-Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chair 
1;  uliawcntary  inquiry. 

The  CHjUKMAN.  The 
htate  his  parliamentary 

Mr.  PEPPER.   Mr.   Clia: 
wiuit  to  be  awe,  if  poss  ble.  that  an 
amendment  which  I  piopoj  s  to  offer  and 
is  ah-eady  filed  at  the  desk  and  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record,  wh  cli  would  al 
low  those  engaged  in  tlie    reduction  of 
coal  the  same  amortizati(  n  over  a  5 
year  period  for  equipment  Jscd  in  brin 
ing  coal  to  the  surface 
bought  to  produce  more 
mine  tlicn  theretofore  pr 
be  precluded  if  the 
able  gentleman  from  West 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  I 
at  a  later  time,  from  offerir 
niei.v  for  the  amortization? 

■ihc  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie 
tlie  yentleman  from  Flor. 
PEi;;  tliat  he  would  i.ot  be 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  tl 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
continue,   Mr.   Chairman, 
royalties  may  La  treated  as 
With  all  these  vast  tax  br 
coal  companies  have,  the . 
producing  what  we  call  in  n 
country  -coallionaires"  all 
We  have  the  situation.  Mi*. 
Pikeville.  K>'.,  alone  v,here 
millionaiies  who  have  been 
.year  as  a  result  of  the  .. 
crease  in  the  profits  of  the 
and  the  tax  bi-eaks  which 
dusti'y  gets.  I  come  from  om 
est  coal-producing  districts 
try.  I  wish  I  could  report 
these  profits  are  going  to 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chair 
f-cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vi 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fr 
Mr.  VANIK.  Does  the  gt 
the  figures  on  coal  prodijt 
these  mcentives  increased 
the  amount  of  coal  product 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
.seems  to  me  that  these 
the   attendant   profits 
creased  strip  mining,  but 
resulted  In  any  increase  in 
throughout  this  country.  In 
tal  production  of  coal  has 
tially  increased. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chair 

to  strike  the  requisite 

I  would  like  to  get  an 
time.  I  wonder  whether 
to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  

sent  that  all  debate  on  this 
cease  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theje 
to  the  request  of  tlie 
Oregon? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  objectj  Mi-.  Chair- 
man. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Object  idi  !s  heard. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mi-, 
is  not  enough  time,  we  coult 
minutes.  Would  that  be  all 
ing  5  minutes  for  the  gentlejnan 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  . 
.'?nt  that  we  limit  debat 
on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is 
to  the  reqnci.;t  of  the  gentium 
Oi'cgon? 

There  wa:;  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ._. 
\v:'rc  standing  at  the  time  of 
lion  of  debate  will  be  rec 
i?ro:^imatcly  114  minutes  eacl; . 

'  By  unanimous  consent.  Mi 
of  Wisccn&in  yielded  his 
Fr,i.NziL.) 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
ni.^e.s  the  gentleman  from. 

CORMAN>. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairnlan 
dcr  if  I  might  inquire  of  the 
clin.irman  the  specific  inv„ 
tills  i)ailicular  amendment 
Mr.    ULLMAN.    Will    the 
yield? 

Mr:  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  think  the 
from  California  is  under  a  m 
•sion  from  listening  to  the 
from  We-^t  Vireinia,  but  thi 
applies  only  to  coal  „„. 
liquefaction,  to  coal  slurry 
oil  shr.le  devulopment.  It  doe^ 
to  all  the  things  tlie  geutlcmjn 
to.  And  the  coal  millionaires 
volved  in  any  way.   This 
incentive  to  develop  new  eleii^nt 
technology  and  does  not  to 
coal  industry. 

Mr.  HECHLEfl  of  West  Vi 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
I  pointed  out  the  coal 
dicate  that  the  coal  industry 
the  other  tax  breaks,  and 
not  pile  an  additional  tax  brtak 
of  those.  So  I  did  not  Indicite 
way  that  it  related  to  this. 

<By  imanimous  consent, 
ZEL  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
•  By  unanimous  consent, 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Dent.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizcs  the  gentleman  from 
•  Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman 
tieman  who  presented  the 
was  not  working  in  the  coal 
to  the  time  when  all  of  the  _ 
they  have  had  to  give  to  the 
try  to  try  to  keep  it  alive 
the  books  although  they  were 
ducements  to  ti-y  to  carry  or 
blood  transfusions,  as  one 
th«n,  were  given  to  the  coal . 
still  was  on  its  deathbed  time 
in  the  last  50  years. 

But  the  gentleman  was  not 
industry  in  those  days. 

The   gentleman's   State 
coal.  Much  of  my  State  does 
all  of  a  sudden  we  find  otn^^ves 
a  condemnation  of  the  coal 
industry  that  has  had  a 
than  any  other  single  Industry 
United  Slates. 
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Many  men  have  worked  in  the  coal 
mines  for  a  dollar  a  day.  It  is  only  re- 
cciitly  that  they  were  able  to  get  any- 
where near  the  necessary  wages  they 
need,  .such  as  are  paid  to  other  crafts 
in  tiip  United  States. 

Sure,  tliere  were  the  early  coal  baron.*;, 
not  in  the  gentlemans  memory,  but  m 
mine.  But  there  was  not  anythmg  tliat 
ftiubody  could  do  about  that  because 
there  were  no  unions  to  defend  the  coal 
miae  workers.  But  that  has  been  elimi- 
nated as  best  we  could.  We  now  have 
black  lung  compensation,  with  no  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  We 
have  regulations  on  mine  safety,  with  no 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. If  the  gentleman  wants  to  put  thi.s 
amendment  in  so  that  the  gentleman's 
State  does  not  benefit  from  the  gasifica- 
tion of  coal,  the  one  and  only  single  en- 
ergy source  that  we  know  that  we  can 
depend  on  to  energize  this  Nation's  in- 
dustry, heat  its  homes  and  carry  on  the 
commerce  of  this  Nation,  that  is  all  right 
for  him  but  not  for  the  coal  industry,  tlie 
coal  vorkers.  the  coal  communities  and 
abo\e  all  tlic  American  people  and  our 
Niition.  Somehow  or  other  he  has  run  on 
the  basis  of  anticoal  operators,  anti- 
anylhing  that  they  want,  and  it  is  his 
State  that  benefits  from  tliis  very  section 
of  tlie  bill  that  will  be  destroyed  if  lii.s 
anir'nclmient  prevails. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fioiu  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

The  State  that  will  get  tlie  impact  will 
be  Wyoming,  not  West  Virgmia.  The  gas- 
ification plants,  the  coal  liquefaction 
pipelines,  are  not  planned  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. They  are  planned  for  Wyoming, 
with  2  in  Montana  and  11  of  these  plants 
in  my  State.  It  is  relevant  to  what  the 
gentleman  proposes. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The 
State  will  not  have  the  gasification 
plants,  perhaps,  but  they  will  have  the 
coal,  because  there  will  be  certain  types 
of  gas  that  will  be  needed  for  by-prod- 
ucts of  coal  to  be  made  from  that  very 
fine  coal  in  West  Virginia.  That  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  this.  We  are 
.searching  all  over,  anj'where  that  we  can 
in  any  base  that  we  can  to  meet  this  very 
serious  crisis,  which  I  say  is  as  bad  as  a 
military  war  for  this  Nation.  We  have  to 
resolve  this  energy  crisis.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  OPEC  nations  if  we  do  not 
do  .something  about  it. 

To  try  to  take  away  the  one  real  good 
feature  of  this  bill,  the  one  feature  that 
should  compel  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  this  bill  setting  aside 
what  they  do  not  like  in  the  bill.  The 
impetus  it  will  give  to  gasification  and 
liquefaction  of  coal  is  inherent  in  this 
feature.  We  have  energy  needs  that  can- 
not be  met  from  any  other  source.  We 
have  gas  that  can  be  produced  both  for 
pipeline  gas  and  industrial  gas.  We  can 
produce  oil  of  the  most  refined  type  or 
industrial  oil  out  of  coal,  and  it  is  being 
produced  in  manj'  places  in  the  world. 

We  produce  from  coal  the  most  expen- 
sive waxes  used  in  industry.  We  can 
produce  112  by-products  that  bring  back 


$18  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  coal  that 
is  put  in  through  the  by-product  refinery 
plants.  Coal  is  such  a  marvelous  min- 
eral. It  has  been  overlooked  in  our  eco- 
nomic planning  for  too  long,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  people  and  danger  to  our 
people. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  briefly. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  appreciate  the 
E'^.ntleman's  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  gets  so  much  out  of 
1  tDii  of  coal  and  can  make  so  numy 
dollars,  why  does  he  need  a  fast  tax 
writeoff?  .j 

Mr.  DENT.  I  €.0  not  know  what  fhe 
gentleman  is  iiiterested  in.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  analyze  his  position.  I 
thougl't  ti.ut  he  would  welcome  coal 
production  in  his  State,  but  if  he  does 
not.  he  can  fight  that  battle  somev.Jiere 
else  and  not  on  my  time. 

The  situation  is  this:  V/e  are  faced 
with  an  aiiiendme/it  that  wipes  out  the 
one  most  outstanduig  feature  in  this 
enoifiy  bill,  and  tliat  featm-e  is  induce- 
ment lor  the  .oroduction  of  energy  from 
coal.  Let  me  give  the  Members  some 
facts.  The  one  gas-producing  plv.nt  that 
is  now  ready  and  able  to  be  put  into 
production  cost  $300  miUion.  The  $300 
million  can  be  handled  by  amortisation 
and  produce  gas  as  cheaply  as  any  oil 
available  today  anywhere.  However, 
when  we  put  on  tiie  interest  rate,  it  runs 
it  up  to  $900  million  for  that  plant,  and 
for  every  dollar  of  money  put  into  the 
plant  for  production.  $2  is  added  on  for 
lenders  of  the  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  can  get 
after  that,  if  he  wants  to  do  somethuig 
and  help  us  get  out  of  this  dangerous 
and  precarious  economic  situation  we 
find  ouiselves  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemrai  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs  Green 
and  Vanik  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Roncalio  • . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  a  Catch-22  tragedy  that  one 
can  w  ait  for  3  weeks  to  discuss  an  amend- 
ment of  such  momentous  interest  and 
importance  to  the  people  of  Wyoming 
and  come  up  with  1%  minutes  in  which 
to  discuss  it.  That  is  a  commentary  on 
the  law-making  concepts  of  a  free  dem- 
ocracy, and  it  is  one  about  which  we 
should  do  something.  We  took  2  hours 
for  the  President  of  Germany  yesterday. 
We  took  10-day  recesses.  We  have  all 
sorts  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hecheer  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  am  tired  of  hearhig  how  important 
it  is  that  we  have  become  slaves  to  the 
OPEC  countries  and  we  must  give  our 
coal  resom-ces  and  industry  people  com- 
plete dominion ;  and  then  we  fail  to  over- 
ride a  simple  veto  of  a  strip-ininmg  bill. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  a  vast  fortune 
to  be  made  in  eveiy  acre,  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  made  in  the  coal  business, 
and  do  we  want  to  give  a  fast  tax  write- 
off to  the  verj'  people  whose  jJi'ofits  have 


gone  up  by  1,000  percent  per  year  for 
the  last  3  years. 

This  bill  affects  coal  slurry  piiieUnes. 
I  want  the  Members  to  understand  that 
in  my  State  three  of  these  coal  slurry 
pipelines  are  planned  and  one  of  tlie.m 
would  drill  through  the  Madison  Forma  - 
tion  and  take  23,000  acre-feet  of  water 
every  year  and  send  the  lubricated  pow- 
dered coal  down  to  Arkansas  and  then 
the  coal  slurry  pipeline  people  would  .ell 
that  which  thoy  got  free  to  the  people  in 
Arkansas  at  a  profit  and  they  would  sav 
we  may  take  floodv.ater  from  the  Ar- 
kansas River  but  we  will  take  additionnl 
water  from  the  Columbia  for  a  second 
and  a  third  and  a  fourth  .sluny  line,  hut 
we  will  not  dedicate  1  foot  of  it  to  the 
first  line.  Tlien  they  would  say  they  pro- 
pose a  ga.sification  line  in  northeastern 
Wyoming,  the  Madison  Limestone  For- 
mation, and  then  they  would  take  more 
of  our  water.  V/hat  is  to  be  left  for  the 
people  to  drink?  What  is  to  be  left  for 
the  cows  to  drink?  What  is  to  be  left  for 
the  people  in  the  West  if  this  keeps  up? 

All  we  say  is.  I  am  not  opposed  to  their 
coal  .«luiTy  line  taking  care  of  some  of 
this  surface  water,  or  what  is  wrong  witii 
having  them  use  glycerine  or  compi-essed 
air  to  run  this  hne? 

Now  we  would  come  along  and  v.e 
would  allow  this  company  not  only  to 
take  our  water  without  charge  and  make 
massive  profits  but  also  we  would  allow 
them  to  take  a  tax  write-off  and  push  it 
off  onto  the  poor  people.  It  would  make 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  enraged? 
It  would  make  a  monstrosity,  a  scandal 
out  of  the  coal  business  in  Wyoming  if 
we  let  this  stand.  Have  a  conscience  and 
accept  this  amendment  lest  we  become 
flagi-ant  in  what  we  are  doing  for  the 
fast-dollar  people  in  the  coal  business. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  which  would 
eliminate  an  allowance,  or  deduction, 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  any 
qualified  energy  use  property  as  defined 
in  subsection  b.  one  of  which  Ls  a  quali- 
fied coal  pipeline,  or  coal  slurry  pipelme. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
put  into  perspective,  for  our  colleagues 
who  may  not  be  completely  familiar  with 
the  issue  of  coal  slurry  pipelines,  exactlv 
what  is  involved. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  in  the 
House  Interior  Committee  to  grant 
rights-of-way  across  the  Federal  domain 
to  these  pipelines.  Such  a  line  is  proposed 
from  my  State  of  Wyoming  to  Arkansas, 
and  as  my  colleagues  on  the  Interior 
Committee  can  attest  to.  I  oppose  the 
scheme  mitil  and  unless  its  proponents 
dedicate  surface  water  to  Its  require- 
ments. The  question  is  not  the  line  itself, 
which  does  have  environmental  advan- 
tages in  transporting  coal,  but  rather  is 
the  fact  that  the  Wyoming  to  Arkansas 
line  will  extract  some  20,000  acre-feet  of 
water  per  year,  for  the  next  40  to  45 
years,  from  an  undei-ground  aquifer  in 
northeastern  Wyoming,  the  Madison 
Limestone  formation. 

I  oppose  the  Wyoming  to  Arkansas 
pipeline  and  the  extraction  of  this  water 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  arid 
West  and  the  real  need  to  know  more 
about  this  Madison  Formation.  At  the 
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present,  little  is  known  regarding  the 
present  stored  water  capacity  or  the  re- 
cbai-ge  capacity  of  this  source. 

With  water  availability  being  one  of 
liie  major  constraints  on  development  of 
Wyoming  and  the  West's  energy  re- 
ouices.  from  where  much  of  our  future 
roal  will  be  taken,  it  is  inappropi-iate 
in  move  ahead  with  such  a  pipeline  un- 
til those  questions  regarding  water  are 
answered.  It  would  only  be  a  fiu^her 
cnuce&sion  at  this  time  to  the  pipeline 
companies  to  grant  a  tax  allowance  when 
it  is  yet  to  be  determined  it  the  effects  of 
such  a  pipeline  are  tiiily  in  tlie  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  and  land  of  a  given 
State. 

I  say  a  further  concession.  Mi*.  Chaii'- 
man,  in  that  the  pipeline  company  in 
Wyoming  drags  its  feet  on  investigating 
the  alternatives  of  using  sui'plus  surface 
water  to  lubricate  their  lines.  They  frown 
on  recycling  water  that  could  be  des- 
parately  needed  to  reclaim  strip-mined 
land  in  Wyoming.  They  are  proposing  to 
sell  the  water  at  the  terminus  of  the 
pipeline  to  the  power  generating  com- 
panies for  their  cooling  processes,  would 
not  be  paying  any  taxes  on  the  coal  they 
transport  or  the  water  they  take.  Now  we 
propose  giving  them  a  tax  break  on  the 
line  itself.  This  makes  the  pipeline  busi- 
ness a  rather  scandalous  tax  avoiding 
racket,  frankly  speaking. 

In  Wyoming  the  sliurry  iJeople  liave  not 
backed  down  one  bit  on  the  objections 
that  Gov.  Ed  Hei-scher  and  I  and 
others  in  the  State  have  raised.  In  the 
best  interest  of  my  State  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  opixtse  giving 
them  an  added  tax  dodge  for  a  project 
with  so  many  questions  left  unanswered.' 
I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 

Mr.  HCCHLKB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <  Mr. 
Hbchlbb). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  respoivse  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (BSr.  Dbmt)  I  would 
like  to  aey  that  as  chairman  oi  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstratk>n  (Fossil  Fuels) 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, we  are  bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill 
providing  authorization  of  over  $400  mil- 
lion for  coal  liquefaction  and  gaslfica- 
tk».  and  other  fossil  fuels  reseai-ch  and 
derelomnoit.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it," 
when  Congress  can  have  full  ovei-slght 
over  how  this  money  is  to  be  expended. 
It  should  not  be  done  through  backdoor 
legislation  by  the  taxing  process.  When 
it  once  gets  into  the  tax  code  we  will 
never  be  able  to  get  it  out,  and  never  be 
able  to  check  up  on  it.  So  I  suggest  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  inci-ease 
the  take  of  our  millionaires  in  the  coal 
industry,  and  the  pxoper  place  to  spur 
coal  gasification  and  Ikiuefactlon  and 
other  fossil  fuels  development  is  through 
the  authorizing  and  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

To  put  in  this  tax  subsidy  undermines 
the  whole  process  at  our  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees.  We  have  too 
many  tax  benefits  already  for  the  coal 
Industry.  Why  add  one  additional  tax 
break  to  the  coal  hidustiy  through  this 
type  of  tax  subsidy? 

In  the  Interest  of  fairness  and  equity, 
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bi  lion : 


and  to  protect  congressioi|al 
I  lUge  support  of  this 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
GniBONs) . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr 
to  ask:  Do  we  really  need 
tlie  coal  industi-y?  I  do  not 
I  think  everyone  in  this 
fast  WTiteoff  is  a  tax  break, 
off  is  a  benefit  to  the 

I  ask:  What  is  WTong 
.system?  The  coal  industry 
well.  The  coal  price  is 
the  price  of  oil  and  the 
going  up  and  continuing  t 
price  of  coal  is  continuing 

I  think  all  we  do  when 
incentives  through  the  tax 
tort  the  allocation  of  our 
our  market  system  and  w 
confusion  for  ourselves. 

The  facts  and  flgm-es  s 
coal  Industry  is  doing  very 
not  need  any  additional 
the  kind  of  work  that  neec  i 
The  marketplace  is  enough 
them.  The  price  of  coal 
fold  »s  the  price  of  oil  ha 
fold. 

We  are  making  a  moc 
tax  law.  For  every  incentive 
we  give,  someone  else  has 
this  tax  reduction. 

Yesterday  the  House  of 
tives  turned  down  an  $85 
in  the  national  debt  and 
break  is  just  going  to  add  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
ognizes  the  gentleman 
'  Ml*.  Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mi' 
have  heard  the  emotional 
gentleman  from  Florida 
did  not  make  one.  The 
Florida  <Mr.  Gibbons) 
ruents  on  the  merits  of 
.structure  to  further  existihg 
goals  in  this  comitry,  and 
be  the  basis  of  the 

I  do  not  have  time  to  yiel  I 
tleman  from  Wyoming 
from  Wyoming  (Mi-.  Ronc4i 
back  time. 

Mr.     Chairman,     the 
whether  we  use  the  tax 
complish  economic  goals  in 
we  always  have  and  we 
Capital  fonnation  is  the 
the  economy  in  this  cotmtjry 

The    gentleman    from 
•  Mr.  asNT)  has  told  us  th 
in  the  next  decade  we  can 
as  an  altemaUve  source  ol 
quantity  except  coal  and 
make  provisions  to  mine 
to  market  coal. 

We  need  those  tax 
coal  hidustry  to  be  able 
ment  to  mine  coal.  We 
lines  along  with  this  same 
for  the  railroads  to  help 
the  places  that  are  going 

Now,  that  is  the  crux  of 
Because  of  the  problems  of 
mation,  the  coal  mining 
have   the  capital   they 
mines,  to  buy  equipment  to 
that  we  must  have  in  thi 
sound  national  energy  policy 
this  consideration  of  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  t 
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to  vote  tliis  amendment  dow 
replace  natural  gas  and  fuel 
generating  facility  boilers  as 
can  as  well  as  everywhere  w 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha 
ognizes  the  gentleman  fron 
vania  (Mr.  Schneebeli>. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
oppose  this  amendment. 

In  our  drive  to  achieve 
pcndence  and  to  relieve 
the  uncertainty  of  imported 
we  have  two  main  alternative 
fuel.  One  is  coal  and  the  otqer 
oil.  Both  of  these  would  be 
5year  amortizations  imder 

This  fast  amortization  is 
Wj  have  5-year  amortizations 
laws  at  the  present  time 
control  equipment,  for  railroad 
ment  and  for  coal  mine  safety 
ment.  This  should  also  be 
the     alternative     supply 
should  make  up  our  energy 
has  been  created  by  the 
have  with  imported  oil.  We 
these  two  industries  eligible 
year  amortization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  v.e 
the  amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  chairman  of  the 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
MAN) ,  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr 
are  going  to  have  an  Miergy 
this  country,  coal  and  oil  sha^ 
a  main  ingredient.  We  have 
tage  of  the  world's  greatest 
coal.  We  have  an  abundance 

One  of  the  biggest  problem! 
coal  out  is  getting  it  to  the 
the  coal  slurry  pip^ine  can 
effective  way  to  do  It, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  looked  a 
fully.  It  does  not  apply  across 
Much  as  we  need  it,  we  ough  ; 
creasing  our  coal  production 
cent  a  year.  All  we  are  doing  1 
an  incentive  to  the  critical  a; 
gasification  and  liquefaction 
development,  and  coal  slurr  r 
which  will  just  be  given  5-; 
zation  for  investments  ma<t 
1980. 

I  ask  the  House  to  oppose 
ment  and  support  the  committee 
very  vital  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  West  Virginia  (Mr, 

The  amendment  was 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chalrmar  , 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
a  question  to  the  chairman  O; 
mittee.  I  represent  a  great 
area.  We  have  thousands  of 
wc'ls — and  a  great  avaflabil:  ty 
The  Federal  Power  Commlsslop 
holding  field  hearings — one ! 
has  been  held  in  my  own 
detennine  whether  or  not 
for  the  use  of  natiual  gas  foi 
wells  for  farming  purposes  s^old 
2  priority  or  No.  3.  It  Is  now 

Our  concern  is  that  natiutd 
irrigation  purposes  may  be 
industrial  No.  3  priority. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  bill 
the  effect  of  reducing  the 
nat'.rnl  sas  for  irrigation 
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iiidu&tiial  No.  3  priority.  In  the  event  of 
curtailment,  this  could  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  area  which  I  represent. 
and,  indeed,  on  many  areas  of  the  South- 
west and  the  Midwest.  Such  an  event 
would  tend  to  almost  destroy  the  econ- 
omy of  much  of  the  area  I  represent. 
I  could  not  possibly  support  a  bill  which 
would  have  such  an  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  testimony  before  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission  during  a 
hearing  to  detennine  the  effects  of  pos- 
sible natural  gas  curtailment  for  iniga- 
tion  purposes.  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Grubb,  a 
former  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  presently  working  for  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  cited  the 
following  facts  in  connection  with  this 
issue. 

He  stated  that  in  the  High  Plains  re- 
gion of  west  Texas  approximately  65  per- 
cent of  the  region's  68,000  irrigatloa 
wcils — or  44,200  wells — use  internal  com- 
bustion engines  fueled  with  natural  gas. 
Additionally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
this  represents  approximately  90  to  95 
percent  of  the  water  pumped  for  h-riga- 
tion  of  crops  in  the  region,  as  tlie  other 
19,787  wells  are  shallow  and  pump  only 
.small  amounts  of  water. 

The  High  Plains  area  of  Texas  is  an 
enonnously  rich  agi'icultui'al  region, 
consisting  of  56  counties  in  a  State 
which  ranks  third  in  the  Nation  iii 
terms  of  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. In  1967,  this  area  had  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketings  of  $900 
million;  in  1972,  cash  receipts  to  farmers 
were  $1.2  bUUon;  and  in  1973,  the  re- 
gion's farms  marketed  $2.4  billion  m 
agricultural  commodities.  Diuing  1973. 
tlie  High  Plains  produced  37  percent  of 
the  cash  value  of  farm  receipts  in  Texas. 
Tliis  same  year,  approximately  67  per- 
cent of  tlie  cotton,  53  percent  of  the 
grain  sorghum,  and  72  percent  of  the 
wheat  in  Texas  was  produced  In  the 
area.  Furthennore,  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  cotton  produced  in  tlie 
High  Plains,  49  percent  of  the  wheat, 
and  86  percent  of  the  grain  sorghimi  was 
grown  on  irrigated  acresige  dependent 
largely  on  natm-al  gas  to  piunp  the  water 
for  the  fields. 

All  of  these  statistics  are  .simply 
pointed  out  to  show  the  great  produc- 
tivity of  this  region,  and  its  great  de- 
pendence on  irrigation,  and  conse- 
quently, natural  gas  which  powers  the 
engines  to  pump  the  wells. 

I  just  want  the  Chairman's  assurance 
that  the  intent  of  this  measure  Is  other- 
wise, becatise  if  we  once  enact  It  Into 
law,  amending,  changing,  modifying  It, 
would  be  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  want 
to  give  the  gentleman  every  assurance 
that  there  was  no  such  provision  In  this 
bill  at  all.  What  we  have  Is  a  tax  on 
business  use  of  oil  and  gas  and  a  full 
gamut  of  possible  exemptions  to  the  tax. 
We  were  not  in  a  position  to  analysee  the 
possible  exemptions  selectively,  so  all  me 
did  was  provide  a  procedure  whereby  the 
FEA  must  i-eport  to  the  Congress  by 
June  1  of  next  year  and  give  us  the 
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whole  gamut  of  exemptions  that  they 
believe  are  proper — and  there  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  them. 

Then,  we  can  oiact  tliem  into  the  law 
next  year.  The  tax  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  1977.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  use  the  gentleman  refers  to  is 
one  that  may  well  requii'e  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  bill. 

Ml-.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
pennit,  this  bill  itself,  as  I  imdei-stand 
it.  would  mean  that  if  we  have  allocation 
of  natural  gas,  the  allocation  of  gas  for 
irrigation  wells  would  be  at  the  indus- 
tiial  level,  which  is  a  lower  level,  and  ^\e 
would  have  to  enact  legislation  in  order 
to  change  it.  The  chances  of  clianglng 
it  might  be  very  remote. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  gentleman  gets  that  information. 
Any  change  in  the  allocation  of  natural 
gas  is  simply  not  in  the  bill.  We  do  not 
do  what  the  gentleman  suggests.  We  do 
not  change  the  priorities. 

The  only  provision  we  have  is  that  we 
are  saying  tliat  in  the  use  of  gas,  there 
are  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot  of  exemp- 
tions to  the  excise  tax,  and  we  are  pro- 
viding a  method  whereby,  as  of  June  of 
1976,  we  will  consider  those  exemptions. 
Mr.  MAHON.  What  concerns  me  is  not 
.so  much  the  tax,  but  if  we  have  allocation 
and  if  our  priority  is  reduced,  then  these 
wells  could  be  sitting  there  idle,  when 
a  farmer  may  be  In  the  midst  of  his 
planting  or  his  cultivation.  It  could  be 
disastrous. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  do  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  allocations  in  any  manner  or 
form.  There  is  no  allocation  of  priorities 
in  this  bill.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
what  we  are  doing  does  not  affect  allo- 
cation priorities. 

Mr.  MAHON.  WiU  tlie  genUeman  him- 
.self  and  members  of  his  staff  go  into  this 
matter  more  thoroughly,  because  I  am 
disturl)ed  about  it  and  want  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  not  the  problem  involved 
which  I  have  presented. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  gentleman.  We  certainly  would 
not  want  to  do  what  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests, and  the  bill  does  not  do  it.  We  will 
give  him  a  full  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  distinguislied 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chamnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
precisely  why  I  Introduced  the  amend- 
ment I  did  Just  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  floor.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
all  these  various  Industries  ate  going 
to  be  looked  at  and  brought  to  the  Con- 
gress, every  single  one,  by  the  PEA  or 
whoever  does  the  study  recommendation, 
and  they  will  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  could  have  done  It  a  lot  easier 
if  the  committee  had  accepted  my 
amendment. 

AMEKDMENr  DFFERED  BY  ilR.  COLDWAltR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cletk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Ooldw.\te]i: 
Page  125.  lluee  17  vaA  18,  delete  Uues  17  and 
18;  audiuseri.: 

"(2)  Tlie  amcndn:ent  made  by  E:ib?*.-;ion 


lb)  shall  apply  to  pioperfy  purchased  after 
July  1,  1976." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  V,  part  m,  attempts  to  eliminate 
the  Investment  tax  credit  for  the  insula- 
tion of  air  conditioning  and  .space  heat- 
ers by  businesses.  My  amendment  puts 
off  for  1  year  tliis  exemption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  after  market,  or 
the  retrofit  market,  of  air  conditioners 
and  heaters  is  pretty  big  business  in  tlii-s 
country.  The  provision  in  the  bill,  in 
essence,  eliminates  any  further  tax  credit 
on  the  installation  of  these  so-called 
after  market  air  conditioners  and 
heaters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  committee  on  what  they  are  trjmg 
to  do:  in  essence,  to  get  people  to  move 
in  and  Install  energy  efficient-type 
equipment,  especially  insulation,  and  to 
move  into  solar  heating  and  cooling. 

Tliis  is  commendable,  and  I  think  a 
direction  in  which  we  need  to  move,  but 
I  think  we  also  have  to  be  realistic  in  the 
timetables  that  we  set. 

This  particular  provision  in  the  bill, 
wliich  eliminates  the  'lusinessman,  espe- 
cially the  small  businessman,  from  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  a  tax  credit  on  an  air 
conditioner  or  lieater  that  he  feels  is 
needed  for  human  comfort  of  his  em- 
ployees, would  certainly  provide  a  hard- 
ship on  the  small  businessman.  But  like- 
wise, it  would  disrupt,  perhaps,  the  good- 
faith  purchases  and  commitments  that 
have  already  been  made. 

It  appeai-s  to  me  that  we  have  to  be 
resdistic  in  our  approach.  Yes;  we  want 
people  to  install  energy-absorbing  insola- 
tion in  their  businesses  and  in  their 
homes.  We  want  them  to  install  solar 
heating  and  cooling  devices.  But  we  have 
to  recognize  that  today  there  are  many 
commitments  that  have  been  made  to 
manufacturers,  to  marketers,  and  to  re- 
taflers. 

There  are  currently  under  coostmc- 
tlon  literally  thousands  of  buildings 
which  would  not  meet  this  energx  effi- 
cient program  or  requirement  that  we 
are  mandating  by  this  blU.  To  exempt 
this  after  market  precisely  when  this  bill 
goes  into  effect.  In  my  estimatkm,  I  would 
suggest,  is  premature.  It  does  not  deal 
with  reality. 

If  we  are  going  to  encourage  people, 
we  should  not  at  the  same  time  dis- 
coui*age  them,  given  our  cturent  eco- 
nomic situation.  We  have  a  number  of 
small  businesses,  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  who  are  already  fi- 
nancially committed  to  purctanae  af  tor- 
market  heating  and  cooling  equlpmoit. 
and  the  effect  of  the  current  provlsloQ 
could  be  severely  Injurious  and  punitive 
to  them  rather  than  encouraging. 

Mr.  Oialrman,  this  amendment  would 
give  them  a  1-year  extension,  after  which 
ther  would  not  receive  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  I  would  suggest  again  that  we 
be  reasonable  In  our  apiwoach.  and  that 
we  look  at  reality. 

Let  us  give  these  manufacturers  and 
distributors — many  of  them  sanll  busi- 
nessmen who  would  be  hurt — a  fair  no- 
tice so  that  they  will  have  a  reasooable 
opportunity  to  adjust  and  retool  under 
the  new  policies  which  we  are  establish- 
ing here. 
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Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  will  look  upon 
this  suggestion  as  a  reasonable  one,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  support  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
fia  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
loiint.  Forty-nve  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mcm- 
,bers  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Piu-- 
suant  to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  caU  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  bu.si- 
ne.s.<;. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pcentleman  yield?  > 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  get  a  time  limit  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
.sent  that  we  vote  on  this  amendment  in 
.5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  requesting  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  5  minutes  in  addition  to 
the  5  minutes  allotted  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzed  ? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
withdraw  my  request  to  speak  against 
the  amendment? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  request. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <  Mr. 

FRENZEL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
not  much  conservation  left  in  this  bill, 
but  if  we  vote  for  the  Goldwater  amend- 
ment we  will  take  out  one  more  tiny 
httle  bit  of  useful  energy  policy.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  certain  kinds  of  window  air-condi- 
tioning units  and  unit  heaters  in  com- 
mercial establishments  will  not  be  effec- 
tive after  the  date  In  the  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman  from  California  (Mi*.  Gold- 
water  )  seeks  to  extend  that  time  for  over 
a  year,  which  will  cause  a  continuing  in- 
(entive  for  the  purchase  of  air-condi- 
tioners and  heaters,  which  will  only  con- 
.sume  more  energy.  I  understand  the  need 
for  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
offrr  the  amendment,  but  I  think  It  runs 
counter  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and 
counter  to  a  good  national  energy  policy. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 


<1 


The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
that  we  can  in  no  way  justif 
an  investment   tax   credit 
air-conditioners  and  heatin ', 
by  businesses.  It  seems  to  me 
du-stries  that  the  gentlemaji 
about  have  until  the  time 
ment  of  this  bill  to  take 
investment  credit.  It  seems 
ample  time.   There  is  no 
jiisUiy  the  extension  of  thii 
credit.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chai 
pctse  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
tlie  amendment  offered  by 
from  California  (Mr 

The  amendment  was  r 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Air.  Chairmnli. 
amendment . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Aineiitlmeni   orterert   by   Mr.   Foi.: -.  :    Paj 
102.  Hues  18-19,  strike  out   'lu!  ed  in  a  tr;iae 
or    bu.slnes.s   described    in    .secifon    43ic)(;J) 
(B)(i»)". 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairni; 
pose   of   tliis   amendment  i 
equalize  the  condition  that 
if  industrial  and  commer 
ments  generate  their  own 
ergy  ratlier  than  purchase  i 
vate  utiUty.  Section  511  of 
act  amends  the  code  to  yri 
tion  from  the  excise  tax 
and  petroleum  products  for 
uses.  One  of  those  uses  is 
utilize  petroleum  and  petr 
ucts  for  tlie  purpose  of  geinr 
tricity  for  resale.  There  are 
Industrial,  as  well  as  snialle 
complexes  that  generate  the 
trical  energy  within  their 
tern,  and  to  deny  them  the 
have  a  similar  exemption  f r 
tax  which  this  amendment 
would  be  to  put  them  into  s 
competitive  situation   with 
industries  that  buy  their 
tion  energy  from  private 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.   Cli 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  tli 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank 
man  for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  from 
has  just  stated  with  regard 
without  the  amendment  wi 
poses  is  time  for  the  textile  i 
pecially  true  for  many  of 
tiles  in  this  Nation,  and  espe  :• 
those  new  textile  dev 
built  to  use  manmade  fibers 
cotton.  So  I  commend  the 
his  astuteness  In  bringing 
ment  to  tlie  floor  and  support 
heartedly. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  th- 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thanJ 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  i 
amendment  on  our  side.  It 
of  sense.  It  should  have  beei 
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in  the  first  place.  It  Is  a  _.. 
to  do,  and  it  is  proper,  and 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  appreciate 
guished  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simpl ' 
amendment  does  is  treat  i  „ 
generate  their   own   electric 
having  the  same  exemption  i 
tliat  develop  power  for  resale 
equalizes  the  conditions  for 
tliat  buy  electric-generated 
industries  that  develop  ener 
own  plants.  I  hope  the 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the 
ijom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana   I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  cong 
penile^nan    for    bringing 
appears  to  me  that  it  is 
order,    and    I    rise    in    support 
aniondment.  It  seems  to  me 
are  entitled  to  the  same  treatn 
electric  industry. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairma 
^cinienian  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLM.AN.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  tli 
an  inadvertent  error.  The  _ 
his    amendment   has    indica 
should  be  inserted  at  page  102 
tells  me  that  should  be  inser 
104. 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Cliair 
unanimous  con.sent  to  modify 
ment  as  follows: 

l!i  lien  of  102  insert  104 
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Tl)e  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlman  fr 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairma 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentlemai 
has  studied  the  amendment.  I 
fully  considered  it,  and  I  have 
tion  to  the  amendment.  It 
we  iliould  treat  electrical 
ated  by  the  taxpayer  in  the 
ner  for  this  tax  as  electric 
chased  by  the  taxpayer  and 
by  someone  else. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  appreciate  the 
of  tlie  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ques 
the  amendment  offered  by  tl 
man  from  Washington  (Mr 
modified. 

The    amendment,    as 
<- greed  to. 

AMENDME.VT   OFFERED   BY   MR 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chainnin 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeiiUment  offered  by  Mr. 
105.  line  5,  strike  out  "and" 

Page  105,  line  9,  strike  out 
and    in.-ierc    in    lieu    thereof    "sect 
aid". 
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Page  105,  immediately  after  line  9,  insert. 
tlie  following: 

"(G)  In  the  preparation  process  and  drying, 
bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  and  finishing 
proces.ses  for  textile.?,  including  carpets,  and 
apparel  products." 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  title  V  of  this  enei-gy 
bill  is  for  conservation  purposes.  The 
i;urpo.se  of  the  excise  taxes  imposed  by 
section  5  is  to  encourage  Industries  to 
convert  to  other  forms  of  fuel  other  than 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

This  particular  part  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry that  I  address  my  amendment  to 
is  a  part  that  is  confined  to  the  use  of 
natural  gas  or  the  clean  fuels  for  refin- 
ishing  processes.  Therefore  It  is  impos- 
.-jble  for  them  to  convert  to  coal  or  to 
other  dirtier  forms  of  fuel.  So  what  this 
amounts  to  is  that  we  are  imposing  upon 
the  textile  industi-y  a  tax  that  they  can- 
not avoid  and  this  must  of  necessity  be 
passed  on  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States  as  an  addi- 
tional cost  for  textile  goods. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  ex- 
clusion from  this  bill.  It  will  mean  that 
the  textile  industry  will  not  be  placed  in 
:  n  unfair  competitive  position  with  the 
foreign  textiles  that  we  have  been  suf- 
f  ei-ing  from  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
!:3nt?eman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  jaeld  to  the  gentle - 
TTian   from  Oregon. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  that  In  the  textile  industry 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  convert  to 
i-nothcr  energy  source  at  all? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  In  the  drjing.  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing  proc- 
esses for  textiles,  that  is  my  imder- 
sianding. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  does  not  hiclude 
fuel  for  ordinary  heating  or  any  other 
.similar  pui-pose?  This  Is  a  special  indus- 
trial process  that  applies  to  textiles  for 
what? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  For  dr-ying,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing  processes. 
Yes,  they  have  no  alternative.  This  is 
the  only  way  they  can  go,  so  It  amounts 
to  a  tax  that  is  being  imposed  on  tliis 
I'articular  industry. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  While  I  am  sure  this 
would  be  qualified  for  an  exemption 
when  exemptions  are  considered  next 
year,  I  had  hoped  that  would  be  put  over 
until  the  PEA  report  is  received  and  the 
Congress  has  time  to  consider  that  re- 
port, but  other  than  that  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  It. 
Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  Chaii-man. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  this  is  extremely  essential 
to  the  textile  industry  and  especially  the 
carpet  division  of  the  textile  industry 
which  would  find  itself  completely  un- 
able to  manufactme  some  of  the  quali- 
ties it  manufactm-es  today  If  it  did  not 
liave  this  exemption. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Cliauman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mi-.  Foun- 

TKTS)  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
would  Uke  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  say  in  par- 
ticular we  have  been  told  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  In  the  coming 
'A'Uiter  we  are  going  to  have  a  60-percent 
.shortage  of  natui-al  gas  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  already  desci-Ibed, 
for  the  finishing  process,  where  only  nat- 
ural gas  can  be  used. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mi-.  Chaimian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  genile- 
inan  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  unique  featm-es  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
great  merit  and  we  support  it. 

Mr.  JENIIETTE.  Mr.  Chaira^an,  will 
rh<?  er:itl2man  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  rtntle- 
asn  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Chaii-nian,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Drr.BicK) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  rec.uisite 
isumber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  at  some  risk,  because 
for  better  or  worse  I  have  been  accused 
of  having  my  own  kmd  of  parochialism, 
as  it  relates  to  certain  kinds  of  industries 
and  products  tliat  have  an  Impact  on  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  I  would  want  the 
Committee  to  refer  to  page  61  of  the 
committee  report.  In  the  report,  we  will 
find  that  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  pro- 
vision to  which  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  goes, 
does  not  apply  until  after  December  31. 
1976. 

Furthermore,  we  will  find  In  the  re- 
port that  not  later  than  June  1, 1976,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration is  to  present  to  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations from  his  study  to  iden- 
tify— 

(1)  the  Industries  or  Industrial  processes 
for  which  there  Is  no  economically  feasible 
alternative  to  the  use  of  petroleum  or  petnv- 
leum  products, 

(2)  areas  where  conversion  to  other  fuels 
is  not  feasi'ole  because  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  laws  on  pollution,  and 

(3)  other  uses  which  he  believes  sliould  be 
exempted  from  this  tax  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  tJhls  and  read 
this  section  simply  because  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
textile  industry  had  problems,  the  glass 
industry  had  problems  and  the  fertiliser 
Industry  might  have  problems.  There  are 
a  niunber  of  industries,  any  one  of  which 
conceivably  might  not  be  able  to  make 
the  switch  and,  thus,  bear  an  imfair  and 
imwairanted  shaie  of  the  new  tax  which 
goes  Into  effect  in  Januaiy  1977. 

These  two  dates  were  used  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  very  point  that  the 
gentleman  f  i-om  South  Carolina  is  trying 
to  make  in  his  amendment. 

ICy  only  concern  is  that  I  think  we  can 
caiTy  this  process  of  creating  exceptions 


to  the  point  that  if  we  ai-e  not  careful 
we  will  have  done  In  the  very  point  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  tried  to 
bring  out. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  not 
stand  hero  and  tell  this  body  I  am  en- 
tirely pleased  with  the  bill  before  us.  I 
am  not.  Alter  months  of  hearings  by  the 
learned  members  of  the  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee  and  7  days  of  consideration 
by  this  Hous?,  I  am  afraid  that  ILR.  68G0 
contains  liille  of  s-absi-ance  with  v.'hlch  to 
effectively  combat  tlie  energy  problej.i 
that  is  upon  us. 

Yet,  the  bill  does  include  one  provision 
that  will  significantly  and  negatively  im- 
pact on  the  unemployment  that  we  are 
supposedly  tiying  to  avoid  in  HJ?.  6860. 
I  refer  to  the  graduated  excise  tax  on  In- 
dustrial asc  of  natural  gas  and  oil  a.s 
fuels. 

Now,  the  bill  recognizes  that  some  in- 
dustries are  .so  heavily  reliaJat  on  oil 
and/or  natm-al  gas  that  this  new  tax 
would  be  virtually  imbearable.  iiV)r  in- 
stance, it  exempts  agriculture  "because 
of  the  importance  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  the  Nations  well  being,"  to  quote 
the  committee  report.  It  exempts  utilities 
in  certain  cases  because  of  the  difOctilty 
in  obtaining  alternate  sources  of  fuel  and 
in  meeting  environmental  standards. 

I  submit  to  this  House,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
that  the  textile/apparel  industry,  one 
of  the  largest  in  my  State  and  of  vital 
economic  Importance  to  the  entire  South- 
east should  be  exempt  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
Derrick  amendment. 

When  we  have  a  recession,  clothing  i.s 
one  of  the  first  things  that  people  do  not 
buy,  and  the  textile  industry  was  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  this  recession  before 
many  of  us  knew  it  was  upon  us.  In  fact. 
In  1974,  the  textile  industry  in  the  South- 
east laid  off  nearly  75,000  worken  as 
earnings  declined:  15,100  in'  my  own 
State  of  South  Carolina;  28.400  in  North 
Carolina;  18,200  In  Georgia;  4,400  In  ^r- 
ginia;  4,300  in  Alabama;  4,200  hi  Ten- 
nessee; and  800  In  Mississippi. 

In  the  same  way  that  textiles  signal 
the  begiuniDg  of  a  recession,  however, 
the  industry  also  hails  the  economy's 
Improvement — when  people  have  a  httle 
money  In  their  pockets  again,  they  start 
to  stock  up  on  the  clothing  they  did  with- 
out dm-Ing  the  economic  crisis.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  industry  experts 
are  now  predicting  that  the  indiMtzy  is 
bottoming  out,  and  will  p«-haps  begin 
to  pull  out  of  its  slump  later  this  year. 
But,  not  If  Congress  imposes  a  nen* 
tax  on  an  industry  which  Is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  incapable  of  converting 
its  natural  gas  and  oil  operations  to  other 
fuels. 

The  textile  industry  is  already  in  a  loss 
position  with  thousands  of  Jobs  down  the 
drain.  To  penalize  the  industry  and  its 
employees  through  an  excise  *^r.  to 
penalize  an  industry  which  traditionally 
leads  us  out  of  an  economic  slump,  is 
just  not  reasonable.  For  the  good  of  the 
countay,  its  economy  and  its  workers.  I 
m-ge  my  colleagues  to  accept  Mr. 
Dekrick's  weU-reaaoiied  amendment 

The  CHAlRBiAN.  The  Qttestkm  te  oo 
the  amendment  offered  by  tbe  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  «Mr.  Dnucx). 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BY  UK.  WHITt: 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
uincndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wmrn:   Page 
111/.  Hue  21,  strtke  out  "or". 

I'aKC  107,  line  22.  strike  out  the  ptrlod  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Page  107,  immediately  after  line  22.  in- 
.•iprt  tiic  following: 

"(E)  qitalified  conl-mining  equipment. 

■iF)   a   qualiHed   geothermal   facility. 
tCii  qualified  .solar  energy  equipment. 

"(H)  a  qualifled  electrical  generating  te- 
•  iiiiy. 

"(I)  a  faiility  fur  the  reiluing  or  proccAsing 
of  crude  oil. 

"(J)  a  facility  for  the  processing  oi  nal  ural 
gas.  or 

"(K»  a  facility  for  the  mining  or  process- 
ing of  nuclear  minerals.'* 

Page  109,  Insert  Iramedlatelv  after  line  :J 
tlie  following: 

"(6)    QUALIFITD  COAL   MINING   EQUIPMENT. — 

The  term  'qualified  coal  mining  equipment' 
means  any  machinery  or  equipment  (of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowanct'  f(-r  de- 
preciation) necessary — 

"  ( A )   to  reach  the  coal , 

"(B)  to  extract  the  coal. 

"(C)  to  bring  the  coal  to  tlie  niouih  oi 
the  mine  (or  Us  equivalent) .  or 

"(D)  to  restore  the  overburdpii  or  other 
to  restore  the  property  to  a  loog-ierni  stable 
candltiou. 

"(7)  Qualified  ceotheemai.  facihty. — ^TJie 
term  'qualified  geothermal  facility'  means 
any  facility  (which  Is  of  a  character  subject 
to  the  allowance  of  depreciation)  for  con- 
verting geothermal  energy  into  elettrieal  eu- 

'•|8)    QUAMPIEO  SOLAK  ENERGY  EQUIPMENT.—- 

The  term  'qualified  solar  energy  equipment' 
means  any  solar  energy  equipment  m  defined 
m  section  44D(c)(2)  (which  is  of  a  char- 
acter subject  to  the  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion). 

"(9)  Qualified  xxEcntiCAL  genfratxnc 
v.\cu.rTiEs.— The  term  'qualified  electrical 
generating  facilities'  means  any  facility  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  which  is  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for 
depreciation-— 

"(A)  which  generates  such  electric  if  y  from 
geothermal  or  nuclear  energy,  or 

"(B)  which  generates  electricity  bv  anv 
means  other  tiian  using  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products  (Including  natural  gas)  as  a 
fuel,  and  which  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator has  certified  as  being  a  replacement 
for  electrical  generating  capacity  which  waa 
in  existence  on  March  17,  1975.  and  which  as 
of  that  date  used  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  (including  natural  gas)  aa  its  petro- 
leum fuel." 

Page  t09,  line  4.  strike  out  "(G)"  and  in.>5C!  t 
■ilO)". 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  mv 
amendment  would  provide  for  additional 
properties  that  qualify  for  the  5-year 
amortizatiiMi  program  under  title  5  of  the 
bill.  Such  properties  to  be  added  are: 
coal  mining  equipment,  geothermal 
facilities,  solar  energy  equipment,  elec- 
trical generating  facilities,  facilities  for 
refining  or  processing  of  crude  oil.  facil- 
ities for  the  processing  of  natural  gas,  or 
a  facility  for  the  mining  or  profe.'wing  of 
nuclear  minerals. 
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The  amortiztition  provLsioii 
of  title  5  presently  provide  foi 
amortization  writeoffs  for  . 
change  coal  to  ga.s  or  liquid 
waste  into  fuel,  and  to  coiuer 
oil.  These  provisions,  a.s  desc 
subtitle,  are  Intended  to  be 
incentive  for  energy  coiiser 
conversion.  I  commend  the 
for  its  foresight  in  seeing  th( 
tion  feature  as  an  effective 
investment  in'cnergy 

But.  we  must  go  further  in 
tax  bill.  Amortization  for  the 
oi  energy  as  well  as  for  energ 
tion  will  be  necessary  befo 
realize  energy  independence 
lOyeai's. 

The  investment  incenlive  . 
r.mortization  should  not  stoi 
and  iihale  oil  conversion.';.    . 
gre.ss  have  enacted  significant 
to   develop   other   sources   o 
namely,   solar   energy   and 
energy.   In   addition,   nuclea 
likely  to  be  the  foremot^t  for... 
energy  for  the  production  of 
All  of  these  energy  foinis  s 
eluded  in  the  aniortizaiion 
the  bill. 

In  addition,  we  should  .s 
production  of  coal,  oil  and 
included  tacilities  for  these  e. 
in  my  amendment.  As  we  em 
ambitious  program  to  becoin« 
cient,  we  mast  remember  thai 
shift*  to  coal  and  other  ener 
oil  and  gas  will  remain  an 
significant  part  of  the  energy 
Oil  was  the  largest  source 
energy  in  1970,  and  will  _ 
in  1985  because  it  is  so  ver__. 
the  sources  of  primary  energ; 
energy:    oil.    natural   gas, 
power,  and  nuclear^  oil  is  ... 
that  is  used  in  all  five  of  the 
ergy   markets — major  energy 
industrial,   electric   utility, 
tion,  residential,  and  comme 
Nation's  needs  for  both  oil 
gas  in  the  1970-85  period 
much  greater  than  in  the  pr 
years.  If  these  needs  are  to  b( 
domestic  sources  (without 
tional  increase  in  the 
foreign  suppUes) ,  the  petroleuji 
would  have  to  carry  on  a  dr 
more  than  twice  as  great  as 
decade.  According  to  a  repor 
by  Chase  Manhattan,  the  pi 

of  such  efforts,  including  r 

ties,  would  be  at  least  $140  bi 
The  need  for  capital  fund 
means  limited  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  to  be  _. 
search  for  oil  and  natural  „« 
development  and  conversion  t( 
ergy  sources.  As  the  Nation 
ments  meet  its  predicted  lev 
see  the  need  for  greater  inv 

energy  facilities  for  i 

essing.  transportation  and 
The  oil  and  gas  industry  alorfc, 
ing    to   the   Chase   Manhattan 
would  have  to  invest  about  i 
in  order  to  produce  adequate  n 
of  petroleum  within  the  next 
My  amendment  would  cov 
energy  spectrum  in  the  amort 
gram.  The  cost  of  energj- 
will  inidoubtedly  be  expensive 
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have  luii  as  hiuh  as  over  oiie-h 
lion  dollars.  But.  tliis  way  we  w 
that  money  circtdated  at  home 
ulate  the  job  market. 

As  presently  structured,  th« 
tempts  to  strongly  encourage  en 
version  and  conservation  efforts 
ing  depreciation  and  other  „. 
tages.  Upon  reflection,  it  must 
all  of  us  that  it  is  inimical  to  oi 
goal  not  to  allow  this  same  ei 
ment  to  maintain  traditional  , 
while  v.e  are  struggling  thi. 
rocky  corridoi-s  of  conservation 
version. 

There  is  universal  agreemen 

and  gas  will  remain  the  pr 

sources  of  this  country  for  at 

other  decade.  Ten  years  

not  a  major  consideration  in  ~. 
our  overall  history,  but  I  subm|t 
is  an  eternity  in  terms  of  : 

continuing  energy  crisis.  I  w 

all  of  my  colleagues  that  this 
lias  already  eliminated  the  t. 
depletion  allowance  for  the  oil 
industry  which  for  many,  ma 
allowed  this  country  to  enjoj 
energy  needs  at  prices  envied  b^ 

of  the  world.  Now  we  are 

encourage  energy  conservation 
version  by  offering  attractive 
tion  allowances.  I  agree  with  th 
ouhy  generally.  But  I  feel  it  Ls 
deny  these  same  advantages 
diistry  which  we  expect  to 
over  the  next  10  years  while  „ 
ver.sions  and  conservation  effoi 
into  reality. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  suppoit 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Orej 
Ullman ' . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chaii 

unanimous  consent  that  we 

bate  on  this  amendment  in  10 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ( 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
gon? 

Tliore  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  ma 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
f i'om  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mediate  objective  of  any  del 
ergy  program  should  be  the  ^ 
of  more  oil  and  gas.  They  are 
cials  which  offer  us  the  only 
possibility  of  meeting  the  ener 
in  the  short  run. 

The    amendment    of    the   „ 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  does 
that.  It  will  encourage  greater 
ploration  in  the  fields  of  oil,  , 
.gas;  and  it  will  accelerate  the  pi 
of  more  fuel  for  this  coimtry. 
also  stimulate  development  in 
of  our  solar  and  geothermal  r 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  .. 
dorse  the  amendment  which 
proposed,  and  I  ui-ge  that  th< 
adopt  the  amendment  which 
submitted  by  the  gentleman 
•  Mr.  White). 

We  need  more  oil  and  gas.  T( 
tliese  energy  essentials  is  going  tc 
huge  sums  of  capital.  To 
tJiat   capital  we  must  have  in 
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that  encourage  investment  in  oil  and 
gas — investments  from  the  single  share 
stockholder  as  well  as  the  big  banker. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish 
that  immediately  In  the  fields  of  coaJ,  oil, 
and  gas,  and  would  also  provide  in  the 
future  for  the  development  of  our  long- 
range  energy  resources.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fhenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Again  it  is  well  motivated,  and  everyone 
knows  there  is  a  capital  formulation 
problem  in  the  energy  industry.  Never- 
theless, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  probably 
treble  the  tax  credits  that  are  now  in  the 
bill.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  offering 
tax  credits  where  they  would  not  produce 
necessarily  any  additional  energy,  where 
the  investment  would  be  made  in  any 
case.  It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  is 
too  broad.  It  is  something  that  should  be 
further  considered  by  the  committee.  I 
urge  that  we  reject  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  will  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  to  strike  section  (I),  "A 
facility  for  the  refining  or  processing  of 
crude  oil,"  and  section  (J),  "A  facility 
for  the  production  of  natural  gas,"  so 
his  provision  would  not  be  so  broad. 
Would  the  gentleman  accept  that  if  I 
offered  a  unanimous-consent  request?  I 
do  not  want  to  affect  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  defer  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  look 
at  these  matters  in  the  committee.  So 
far  as  (P)  and  (G)  are  concerned,  I 
have  no  problem.  With  respect  to  (K), 
I  do  not  know  how  extensive  that  would 
be.  When  we  get  into  (H),  "Qualified 
electrical  generating  equipment,"  we  spe- 
cifically disapproved  this  proposal  in 
committee.  And  then  you  get  into  oil  and 
gas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconshi,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  preliminary  estimate  is 
that,  even  though  in  the  first  couple  of 
years  a  potential  revenue  gain  is  esti- 
mated, revenue  loss  comes  to  something 
like  $263  million  when  you  get  to  1980. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  cor- 
rect. We  specifically  rejected  at  least  a 
part  of  the  White  amendment  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that  this 
committee  ought  not  to  undertake  what 
is  in  effect  a  piecemeal  effort  to  deal  with 
what  all  of  us  recognize  is  a  very  real 
problem.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  for 
one  was  pleased  by  the  announcement  of 
the  committee  that  capital  formation  is 


to  be  part  of  the  agenda  for  the  first 
phase  of  tax  reform,  which  we  go  Into 
starting  next  week  and  will  consider  in 
July  and  September. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  to 
pick  up  certain  kinds  of  processing  and 
energy-related  concerns  in  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  this  issue.  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  them  in  an  overall  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

CORMAN). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  have  us  take  a  look  at  what 
we  are  doing  right  now. 

First  of  all,  this  committee  has  de- 
feated every  effort  to  tighten  up  on  any 
of  the  tax  incentives  or  what  some  of  us 
consider  loopholes.  We  have  defeated 
every  one  of  those.  But  we  have  passed, 
except  for  one  very  minor  item,  every  one 
calling  for  the  expansion  of  incentives 
or  the  creation  of  new  loopholes. 

The  only  good  thing  left  in  this  bill  is 
import  quotas. 

If  this  bill  gets  so  loaded  down  with 
bad  tax  law,  some  of  us  will  not  be  able 
to  vote  for  it  on  final  passage.  If  we  are 
going  to  give  away  all  the  money  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations says  we  ought  to  collect  so  he 
can  spend  it,  we  are  in  dire  straits. 

This  one  little  piddly  amendment  in- 
volves over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
Pretty  soon  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
point  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  simply  because  it  is  such 
abominable  tax  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mi-. 

ROtJSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
could  not  agree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
MAN),  any  more.  Many  of  us  already 
thuik  this  is  abominable  tax  law,  so  I 
am  glad  he  has  brought  out  that  point. 

Let  me  say  that  the  reason  I  am  for 
this  amendment  is  that  it  gives  us  in- 
centives to  produce  energy.  That  is  what 
we  are  supposed  to  do  on  energy  legis- 
lation. What  is  wrong  with  that? 

We  constantly  pass  legislation  to  tax 
and  tax,  and  we  get  everybody  in  the 
position  where  they  do  not  want  to  pro- 
duce the  things  we  want  them  to  produce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  gives 
them  some  incentive  to  produce  energy. 
I  say  that  we  ought  to  agree  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  Schneebeli)  . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  this  amendment 

The  committee  annoimced  yesterday 
that  it  is  going  to  address  itself  to  the 
subject  of  capital  formation.  This  is  one 
of  the  areas  where  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  subject  of  capital  formation.  I 
think  it  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
committee  in  depth  before  this. 

Earlier  this  week,  as  the  Members  will 
recall,  we  discussed  the  matter  of  a  debt 
ceiling  and  deficits.  This  amendment  will 
just  increase  our  deficits  even  further.  I 
think  we  wrestled  with  that  problem 
with  considerable  anguish,  and  I  for  one 


do  not  want  to  increase  the  deficits.  That 
is  what  would  happen  as  a  result  of  these 
particular  items  tl)  and  (J),  which  are 
totally  unnecessary  for  the  production 
of  energy,  because  the  creation  of  facili- 
ties will  be  made  without  this  tax 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mi-. 
White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  en- 
ergy-short Nation,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  striving  to  encourage  investment  and 
encourage  the  finding  of  new  sources,  this 
is  one  direct  and  needed  way  to  develop 
energy  sources  which  we  are  going  to 
need  in  order  to  become  independent 
from  foreign  sources. 

This  will  allow,  hopefully,  many  areas 
of  energy  to  be  developed,  and  it  will 
encourage  people  to  invest  more  money 
for  equipment  at  a  time  when  we  have 
removed  many  of  the  other  incentives 
that  have  been  enjoyed  over  the  past 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  provide  that 
incentive  or  we  will  not  get  the  oil  we 
need  to  make  us  independent. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman >.  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  would 
attempt  to  put  a  number  of  new  items 
under  a  5-year  amortization.  I  must 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment. 

There  are  some  items  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  I  think  we  might 
take  a  look  at  in  the  future,  but  the  com- 
mittee did  examine  very  carefully  most 
of  these  matters  and  decided  not  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  bill.  The  cost  in  1980 
would  be  some  $263  miUion  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that  is  not 
justified  in  this  bill,  and,  therefore,  we 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ASHLET 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashley:  On 
page  108,  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "burning" 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "only  waste  or". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  clarify  the  language 
of  H.R.  6860  as  it  relates  to  the  5-year 
amortization  of  qualified  waste  equip- 
ment on  pages  107  and  108  of  the  bill, 
and  cover  an  obvious  oversight  in  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

As  the  legislation  was  finally  reported 
from  the  committee,  the  definition  of 
what  equipment  and  machinery  would 
ba  eligible  as  "qualified  waste  equip- 
ment" Included  equipment  that  was 
"necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  waste  as 
fuel  in  a  facility  burning  a  combination 
of  waste  and  oil  as  its  principal  fuel." 

As  drafted,  the  language  in  the  bill 
would  not  allow  the  amortization  allow- 
ance for  a  more  e£Bcient  facility  for  the 
burning  of  waste  only.  Such  systems  are 
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available.  They  have  been  proven  around 
the  world  in  more  than  80  applications, 
and  such  a  system  is  now  imder  cou- 
straction  in  Saugus.  Mass. 
•  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ge:.tleman  yield? 

:.ir.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlairan  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Do  I  understand  that 
th2  gentleman's  amendment  applies  on 
pa:-.  107  where  we  have  provided  "Quali- 
fi;  J  Energy  U^e  Property"  for  purposes 
of  ihis  section,  and  tiien  v.e  define  "Qual- 
ific'i  Waste  Equipment,"  where  the  term 
"Qiirhfied  waste"  means  equipment  and 
so  en?  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  that  defi- 
nition it  says:  "necessary  to  peiTnlt  the 
use  of  waste  as  a  fuel  in  a  facility  burn- 
ing a  combination  of  waste  and  oil . . ." 

V/hat  the  gentleman  would  do  would 
be  to  change  that  provision  to  include 
faciUties  that  burn  waste  only,  so  that 
the  provision  applies  to  equipment  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  use  of  waste  as  a 
fuel  in  a  facility  burning  only  v.aste  or 
a  'wombinatlon  of  waste  and  oil? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Ye.s,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  amendment  cer- 
tainly is  in  full  accord  with  the  purposes 
of  the  committee. 

I.Ir.  Chairman,  I  commend  ths  gentle- 
man. It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  the 
comxittee  will  support  it. 

^rv.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chcirman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  tlaa 
gentleman  has  two  amendments  and  has 
ju' t  offered  one? 

Ut.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  This  Is 
th'i  one  that  deals  with  the  vn^e  of  the 
word  "only"? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes. 

■vir.  STEIGER  of  Wiscoiisin.  T  thank 
tho  tentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  CMr.  Ashley)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENTMZTST    OFFERED   BY    MR.    ASHLEY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashley.  Ou 
paye  108,  strike  line  23  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing "a  llqxild,  gnseous  or  clean  solid  state." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  aimed  at  essentially  the 
same  purpose,  namely,  to  bring  the  bill 
Hito  conformity  with  the  report. 

The  bill  provides,  as  we  know,  a  5- 
year  amortization  deduction  for  certain 
qualified  energy  use  property.  One  of  the 
four  kinds  of  this  property  is  "qualified 
coal  processing  equipment,"  which  is 
described  as  follows: 

The  term  "qualified  coal  processing  e<iuip- 
ment"  inean«  any  machinery  or  equipment 
(of  a  character  subject  to  the  allowance  for 
deprecUtlon)  for  proceaelng  coal  Into  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  state. 

Ttie  problem  with  this  language  is  that 
It  omits  solid  state  products.  That 
omission,  It  seems  clear  to  me,  was  an 
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oversight,  since  the 
on  page  64,  describes  the  ". 
coal"   process  as   one  kin  I 
qualifying  as  coal  processii^ 

Since  this  process 
that  is  a  clean  solid  and 
gas,  the  language  of  the 
amended,  I  believe,  as  I 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ASHLEY.   I   would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fr 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr 
pose  of  tlie  amendment  o 
gentleman  from  Oiiio  ( Mr 
include  qualified  coal  proc 
ment  specifically  for  the 
dressing    a    liquefaction 
gentleman  from  Ohio  w 
addition  to  liquid  or  gaseoi^ 
"or  clean  solid  state."  The 
we  have  is  not  with  tlie 
gentleman  from  Ohio 
gentleman  is  referring  to  is 
as  part  of  a   liquid 
words,  it  is  transforming 
state  tliat  will  become  liqi4d 
temperature  than  normal 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairma 
refined  coal  process  has 
referred   to   as   a 
basically  the  addition  of 
the  carbon  molecule  w 
out  to  a  sufficient  degree. 
a  liquid — at  room  tempera  ti 
Some  solvent  refined  coal 
ently  under  design  will  stoj 
ever,  of  a  full  liquification. 
designed,   these  plants  w 
"near  hquid,"  in  other  w 
that  is  solid  at  room  t^m^e 
which  will  melt  or  turn  in 
approximately  350'  to  450° 
ing  point  of  coal  itself  in  its 
is  about  2,500' F. 

The  reason  these  plants 
so  as  to  produce  a  room 
solid  is  that  the  solid 
advantages  in  further  uses 
ping  ease  in  existing  coal 
in  existing  coal-burning 
and  so  forth.  In  the 
ess,  of  course,  the  coal  haj 
furized  and  deashed  while 
essed  into  a  near  liquid 

That  is  what  is  involv 
the  language  of  the  report 
this  type  of  process. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course, 
gentleman  from  OrcKon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Although 
did  not  specifically  refer  to 
would  appear  to  me  that 
transforming  coal  into  a 
solid    at   normal 
liquid  at  the  temperature 
industrial  process  is  per 
be  classified  as  liquefacti 
I  would  hope  that  the 
Ohio  would  withdraw  his 
becaujje  there  would  clearly 
understanding  if  we  were  I 
coal  of  the  "clean  solid  s 
posed. 

Mr.   ASHLEY.   Mr.   Chat' 
unanimous  consent  that  I 
my    amendment,    as 
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chairman  of  the  committee, 
man  from  Oregon  (Mr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are 
amendments  to  title  V? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
direcl:  a  question  to  the 
committee,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ullm.'In)  .  If  there  are 
amendments,  is  it  tlie 
gentleman  from  Oregon  to 
Committee  rise  now,  or  is  it 
tion  of  the  gentleman  to 
vote? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  would  yield,  I 
tiiat  as  many  amendments  as 
fered  will  be  offered  this 
if  the  gentleman  from 
amendment  I  wish  that 
would  so  offer  it. 

Mr,    STEIGER    of 
Chairman,  I  do  not  have 
ment.  However,  I  do  not  wan 
time  go  by  without  discussing 
to  recommit.  I  am  dead  seri 
know  what  the  gentleman 
I  would  be  really  grateful  if 
man  would  be  willing  to  deal 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  are 
tional  amendments,  I  would 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
offered.  It  vvill  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committe ; 
that  the  Committee  rise  at  a 
we  do  not  have  sponsors  on 
There  are  only,  I  think,  a 
ments,   and   then  we   would 
conclude  at  an  early  hour 
There  are  only,  I  think  a 
ments  that  might  be  offered 

Mr.     STEIGER    of 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  vei-y 
clarification    of    the 
Oregon.  Thus,  I  shall  not 
of  the  Committee  tonight  to 
motion  that  will  be  offered 
hopefully  by  the  gentleman 
York.  Failing  that,  I  am 
fer  it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr 
that  the  Committee  do 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly  the  Committe* 
the  Speaker  having  resumed 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chainnan  of 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
of  the  Union,  reported  that 
mittee,  having  had  imder 
the  bill  (H.R.  6860)  to  provide 
hensive    national    energy 
and  conversion  program,  had 
resolution  thereon. 
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Cvlr.  ROSE  asked  and  was 
mission    to    address    the 
1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mittee  on  Family  Farms  and 
velopment  of  the  Commlttei 
culture  has  just  finished  two 
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days  of  oversight  into  the  administra- 
tion of — and  expenditures  under — ^the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
was  astounded  and  saddened  to  learn 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
used  precious  little  of  the  authority  given 
it  under  this  legislation  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America. 

For  tlie  past  2  days,  we  have  made  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  statute 
and  asked  Department  officials  for  de- 
tailed responses  on  how  they  have  imple- 
mented the  specific  mandates  of  the  act. 
Time  after  time  we  were  told  that  some 
particular  authority  had  not  been  imple- 
mented because  some  other  agency 
within  USDA  or  some  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  was  pro- 
viding similar  service. 

After  numerous  such  responses,  I  ob- 
sei-ved  that  if  the  officials  of  the  Rural 
Development  Service  had  been  around 
two  centuries  ago  when  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  being  considered,  they  might  have 
said  it  was  a  good  idea.  But  why  bother, 
since  we  already  have  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rural  Development 
Act — duly  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President — says 
tliat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "shall 
assume  responsibility  for  coordinating  a 
nationwide  rural  development  program." 
The  act  further  directs  him  to  "utilize 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable" 
each  of  the  offices  within  his  Department 
"to  enhance  rural  development." 
This  has  not  been  done. 
Specifically,  the  assistance  to  the  small 
cities  and  towns  of  this  country  envi- 
sioned in  this  law  has  not  been  carried 
out. 

Expanded  grant  and  loan  programs  for 
water  and  sewer  construction  in  rural 
America  have  not  been  implemented. 

The  mandate  of  Congress  for  adequate 
rural  housing  through  rent  supplements 
and  other  programs  has  been  ignored. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  providing  a  program 
of  i-ural  community  fire  pi-otection  has 
been  totally  neglected.  The  President 
even  attempted  to  rescind  the  funds 
forced  on  the  Department  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Only  after  Congress 
rejected  this  effort  did  the  money  begin 
flowing  to  State  forestry  officials. 

Minimal  funding  of  title  V,  which  pro- 
vides research  and  education  moneys, 
produced  some  spectacular  success 
stories  of  dying  towns  given  new  life 
through  self-help  motivation.  Yet,  the 
administration  does  not  recommend  that 
these  efforts  be  continued,  but  argues 
instead  that  the  agricultural  research 
stations  or  the  extension  sei-vice  could  do 
the  job  as  well. 

Hardly  a  protest  was  made  when  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  arbi- 
trarily eliminated  "rural  development" 
as  a  functional  category  within  the  Fed- 
eral budget — yet  the  Secretary  is  charged 
uith  providing  "leadership  and  coordina- 
tion within  the  executive  branch"  by  this 
law. 

It  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fight 
the  good  fight  and  lose.  But  not  to  fight 
at  all  is  to  betray  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  those  millions  of  citizens  who  still  have 
faith  in  rural  America. 


The  facts  presented  at  these  hearings 
show  that  every  time  rural  development 
comes  up  for  funding,  the  administration 
has  consistently  refused  to  request  that 
funding.  In  addition,  the  administration 
has  shown  a  continuing  disregard  for  the 
intent  of  the  act  by  transferring  funds, 
ignoring  mandates  of  the  various  titles 
of  the  act,  and  switching  funding  sources. 
When  the  Congress  passed  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  the  directive  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  that  this 
legislation  was  the  vehicle  to  channel  the 
tax  dollars  of  rural  America  back  to  Oieir 
communities. 

From  what  we  have  seen  during  these 
hearings,  the  Department  is  laughing  in 
the  faces  of  rural  America — slaughter 
that  I  and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee strongly  resent. 

In  the  past,  as  OMB  has  gone,  so  have 
gone  the  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
thoroughly  intimidated  by  the  awesome 
power  of  the  Budget  and  the  arm-twist- 
ing tactics  of  the  executive  branch. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  new 
blood  here — a  new  Congress,  with  a  new 
Agriculture  Committee  and  a  new  Budget 
Committee. 

I  told  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri-; 
culture  for  Rural  Development,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Erwin,  and  a  dozen  of  his  asso- 
ciates responsible  for  administering  this 
act,  that  our  subcommittee  was  prepared 
to  give  them  a  little  transfusion  of  coui'- 
age  so  that  they  can  fight  for  full  funding 
for  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  this 
week  headlined  the  results  of  new  projec- 
tions by  the  Census  Bureau  indicating 
the  rural  areas  of  the  country  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  lurban  areas. 

People  are  moving  out  of  urban  areas 
at  a  greater  rate  than  others  are  moving 
in.  This  trend  is  without  precedent. 
Since  1790,  our  young  agrarian  Nation 
has  moved  toward  an  urban  society. 

An  old  farmer  in  my  district  had  a  very 
profound  comment  about  all  the  city 
folks  moving  into  the  rural  areas: 
"Whatever  it  is  they're  trying  to  get  away 
from,  they're  bringing  it  with  them." 

These  problems — health,  housing,  pol- 
lution of  water  and  air,  transportation — 
are  the  pi'oblems  caused  by  people.  And 
these  are  the  very  problems  the  Rural 
Development  Act  is  designed  to  confront. 
The  promise  of  a  better  life  is  still  vivid 
for  most  of  rm'al  America.  The  Congress 
has  given  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  mandate  and  authority  to  make  that 
promise  come  true.  They  must  act  to  see 
that  it  does. 


DANGERS  OP  UNCONTROLLED 
BUREAUCRACY 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  yesterday  at  Chicago's 
O'Hare  International  Airpwrt  which  il- 
lustrates the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  absurd  consequences 
of  bureaucrats  thoughtlessly  running 
through  their  routine  procedures  with  no 
sense  ol  proportion  or  good  judgment. 

Thomas  Smith,  a  citizen  of  the  Repub- 


lic of  Ireland,  applied  for  and  received 
a  visa  to  visit  his  brother  Frank,  a  con- 
tractor living  in  Chicago.  Frank  pro- 
vided Tom  with  the  plane  fare  for  his 
visit  and  planned  also  to  provide  for 
Tom's  expenses  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Not  surprisingly,  there- 
fore, when  Tom  arrived  at  the  Chicago 
airi>ort,  he  was  not  carrying  much  cash 
with  him  because  he  expected  that  Prank 
would  be  there  to  meet  him.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  two  Smith  brothers,  Tom 
was  not  on  the  flight  which  Frank  came 
to  O'Hare  to  meet.  Tom  arrived  several 
hours  earUer  than  Frank  expected  and. 
in  the  crowds  and  commotion  of  O'Hare 
International  Airport,  the  two  brothers 
never  did  find  each  other.  While  Frank 
was  looking  for  Tom,  and  Tom  was 
trying  to  find  Frank,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturahzation  Service  had  already 
corralled  Tom.  Within  only  a  few  hours 
of  Tom's  arrival  in  "the  land  of  the  free," 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  sent  Tom 
Smith  packing,  back  on  a  plane  to  Ire- 
land. 

When  American  immigi-ation  officials 
examined  Tom's  papers,  they  decided 
that  Tom  did  not  deserve  to  visit  the 
United  States  because  he  only  had  $15  in 
his  pocket,  even  though  he  had  qualified 
for  the  visitor's  visa  given  him  in  Ireland. 
Instead  of  allowing  Tom  a  few  more 
minutes  for  his  brother  to  find  him,  ar- 
rogant and  insensitive  immigration  offi- 
cials detained  him  and  induced  him  to 
sign  a  withdrawal  form,  rescinding  his 
application  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  had  happened  to 
you,  you  would  have  fought  successfully 
to  escape  the  bureaucratic  tangle  in 
which  you  had  unwittingly  become  en- 
meshed. But  Tom  Smith,  a  workingman 
from  Dublin,  was  not  about  to  take  on 
the  U.S.  Govermnent  within  minutes 
after  completing  a  long  transatlantic 
flight  and  suffering  from  the  jetlag  that 
usually  afflicts  each  of  us.  So  he  was 
packed  off  unceremoniously. 

Immigration  officials  now  dismiss  this 
travesty  as  an  "unfortunate  inconven- 
ience" and  they  thoughtfully  offer  Tom 
the  opportimity  to  apply  for  another  visa 
and  try  it  all  over  again.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliis  would  not  wash.  It  simply 
would  not  do.  Through  no  fault  of  his 
own — and  only  as  a  result  of  bureaucracy 
gone  berserk — Tom  Smith  was  ejected 
from  the  United  States.  Of  course,  it  was 
all  done  according  to  the  fine  print,  we 
are  assured.  But  nowhere  is  it  written 
that  Federal  regulations  are  to  be  ap- 
plied— robot -like — ^without  any  regard  to 
decency  or  common  horsesense.  and  that 
inexorable  bureaucratic  routine  must 
not  be  interrupted  under  any  circum- 
stances in  the  interests  of  simple  justice.' 
or  tempered  in  the  interests  of  simple 
humanity.  Is  there  a  single  national  in- 
terest that  was  served  by  this  man's  pe- 
i-emptory  and  mindless  explusion  from 
tlie  soil  of  America?  I  think  not. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  compensate  Tom 
Smith  in  some  small  measure  for  the  in- 
justice  done  him.  Tom  should  have  the 
chance  to  visit  his  brother,  and  he  should 
not  be  made  to  pay  for  a  second  plane 
ticket.  The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  give 
Tom  the  means  to  come  here  again,  and 
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In  this  way,  apologize  for  the  stupidity 
he  has  endured  on  oiur  Govenunent's 

accoiuit. 


r.OLL  CALL:    A   CAPITOL 
INSTITUTION 

Ihe  SPEAICEB  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  spend  oiu:  days  working  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  find  that 
a  great  many  pressures  tend  to  divide  us 
one  from  the  otner.  We  are  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  consenratives  or  hberals. 
for  the  bill  of  the  moment  or  against  the 
bill  of  the  moment,  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy  on  the  "Whatsit  Pro- 
gram," or  opposed  to  the  administration 
policy  on  the  "Whatsit  Piogram."  We  re- 
spond to  our  individual  constituencies, 
which  differ  greatly  one  from  the  other. 
We  differ  in  our  backgrounds,  our  out- 
looks, our  sense  of  priorities,  and  our 
poUtics. 

But  through  it  all,  we  are,  in  a  vei-y  real 
sense,  a  community.  Senators,  Congress- 
men, staflfers,  great  and  small,  interns, 
pages,  policepersons,  elevator  operators, 
custodians,  and  hangers-ofa — we  are  the 
people  of  that  microcosm  of  Ameiica 
known  as  the  U.S.  Congress. 

And  since  we  are  a  community,  I  think 
it  is  particiilarly  appropriate  for  us  to 
pause  today  and  honor  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Capitol  Hill,  our  community 
newspaper.  Roll  Call. 

Amid  aU  the  things  that  divide  us,  Roll 
Call  is  a  unifying  force.  We  look  forward 
each  week  to  reading  its  particular  brand 
of  creative  and  informative  journalism^ 
chuckling  at  a  Mark  Russell  barb,  raising 
an  eyebrow  at  the  annotmcement  of  a  key 
staff  switch,  nodding  agreement  with  a 
sympathetic  article  on  a  retiring  Mem- 
ber, noting  with  interest  an  insightful 
discussion  of  operations  and  policies. 

Roll  Call  is  about  us,  and  it  is  us.  We 
are  grateful  for  it. 

I  think  that  20  years  ago  this  week, 
when  Sid  Yudain  saw  the  first  issue  of 
Roll  Call  come  off  the  pi-esses,  he  knew 
It  would  be  like  this.  He  knew  there  was 
a  need,  and  the  success  of  his  enterprise 
Is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  knew 
how  to  fill  it. 

Five  years  ago.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  newspaper,  he 
WTOte: 

Roll  CaUs  success  is  due  to  a  unique 
formula  of  hard  political  news,  blendpd  with 
satire,  topical  humor,  and  light  Insights  into 
big  problems  and  Important  persons.  Roll 
Call  is  the  hometown  newspaper  of  Congress, 
the  most  Important  community  in  the  world. 
It  tells  Its  readers  which  of  them  are  retiring, 
which  are  seeking  other  office,  who  I3  In  the 
hospital,  who  has  had  a  baby,  who  is  getting 
married.  It  kids  them  and  praises  them  and 
criticizes  them  from  an  inside  post.  It  Is  a 
part  of  them. 

Indeed  it  Ls.  We  read  it;  we  like  it;  we 
trust  it. 

And  so  we  came  together  today  to  con- 
gratulate Sid  Yudain.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Roll  Call  throughout  its  20 
years,  and  his  staff  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  they  make  to  our  congres- 
sional community,  and  to  wish  them  an 
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the  success  in  the  world  aj 
the  second  20  years  of  Roll 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Sp.  _ 
marks  the  20th  anniversary 
our  own  Capitol  Hill 
been  in  the  Congress  during 
informative  little  paper  has 
out. 

Roll  Call  has  ronsi-stcntly 
and  has  dealt  in  depth  v  it 
tions  of  the  Congres.s,  and 
the  people  who  work  here. 
served  to  instill  a  sense  of 
our  busy  Capitol  scene. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  t. 
congratulating  publisher  Sic 
two  decades  of  dedicated 
and  for  turning  out  one  of 
spected.  and  most  quoted  w 
papers  in  America.  May  I  w 
Roll  Call,  many  n~iOre  years 
life  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Sp( 
ofBce.  and  I  suspect  in  most 
around  here,  there  comes  a 
day's  occupation  when  the 
of  the  newspaper  of  Capiro 
from  the  press. 

Roll  Call  perhaps  does  n 
largest  circulation  of  any 
the  world,  but  I  venture  to 
may  well  be  the  most  thor 
paper  published  today.  I  rei 
bers  of  my  staff  read  it.  I 
to  my  wife  and  she  reads  it. 
read  it — even  our  dog  "Cha 
reads  it! 

For   20   years   Sid  Yudai 
working,  and  with  notable 
produce  a  publication  that 
longs  to  Capitol  Hill.  I  join 
in  congratulating  him  on  his 
achievement  and  in  wishing 
Roll  Call  many  more  years 
coverage  of  personalities  and 
are  of  deep  interest  to  all  of 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ntimber  of  periodic  publica 
lated  on  Capitol  Hill  which 
to  be  invaluable  to  those  of 
tempt  to  keep  cui-rent  with 
the  Congress.  Among  them 
the   newspaper   of   Capitol 
pleased  to  join  my 
gratulating  the  publishers  of 
and  those  who  labor  so 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
importance  to  the  Congress. 

Typical  of  the  entei-prise 
Ing  staff  is  the  front  page  ar 
Jime   19,    1975,   Lssue  of   the 
George  M.  Lies  and  Lois 
I  reviewed  with  great  int 
ber  of  a  particular  minority  o 
The  article  outlines  the 
study   which   purports   to 
often-circulated  story  tliat 
crimination  against  women  i 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ir 
of  staff.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Romano  for  giving   this 
prominent  coverage,  and  __. 
findings  of  the  study  to  which 
will  act  as  a  catalyst  for 
system  where  necessary. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to 
able  for  the  Members  the  . 
tlon  of  the  Congressional 
the  weekly  reports  from 
Quarterly.  I  think  that  most 
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leagues  will  agree  that  anyone 
to  know  what  is  really  hap^nlng 
Capitol  Hill  has  to  read  Roll  _ 
I  wish  them  well  for  another 
and  productive  20  years 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ir 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Roll 
my  staffers,  all  of  whom  are  „ 
of  the  publication,  to  submit 
ules  in  rhyme.  I  think  you  ca 
the  followinc:  limericks,  that 
ions  vary  somewhat: 

Oi.f:  TO  Roll  C.m.i.,  I 
Thfro  once  was  a  paper,  Roll  Cal 
Whirh  brought  biimor  and  news 
j'Tow.  T.venty  ypars  later 
Its  ViiUie  Is  gre.-iter 
And  worthy  of  praise  from  this  itiU 


honor  of 

I  asked 

readers 

heir  trib- 

see  from 

the  opin- 


io all. 


C'>E  TO  Roll  Call,  II 
Thf:e  W.1S  a  youna;  fellow  named 
WIio  started  Roil  Call  as  a  kid. 
Ajid  twenty  years  latsr 
It  w.ns  all  the  greater 
And  flue  all  the  praise  I  can  giv 
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Ode  to  Roll  Call.  Ill 
Pillpi  with  gossip  for  pacre  after  Ipage, 
Its  importance  one  scarcely  can  ga  je. 
It  is  read  with  great  glee. 
But  its  best  use,  you  see. 
Is  for  liniiig  yor.r  parakeet's 

IMr,  Speaker,  judging  by  th4  reaction 
of  my  staffers  who  eagerly  :  wait  the 
Thursday  afternoon  mail  da]  ivei-y  for 
their  copies.  I  would  venture  to  guess 
that  Roll  Call  is  the  one  most  tl  loroughly 
read  publication  on  the  Hill,  st  rpasssing 
such  giants  as  the  Congression/  l  Record. 
the  Washington  Post,  and  fhe  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

I  say  this,  because  I  believe 
fulfills  a  great  need  on  Capitol 
its   countei-parts   in   cities 
throughout  the  Nation,  Roll 
a  community  newspaper.  It 

type  of  Information  people 

ing,  and  in  doing  so,  it  serves 
the  diverse  interests  of  the 
employees  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Roll  fcall,  and 
would  like  to  take  this  oppor  unity  to 
extend  to  Sid  Yudain  and  his  staff  my 
very  best  wishes  for  another  2q  success- 
ful years. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
old  age  of  20,  Roll  Call  looms 
the  giants  of  publishing  in  the 
Capital  region. 

Its  circulation  is  not  in  the 
of  thousands,  but  its  influence 

dary.  I  dare  say  that  in  ^ 

other  newspapers  in  this  Nat 
Call  has  the  most  prestigious,  ii 
readership  of  any  publication 
country.  The  men  who  make 
and  the  judiciary  who  deal  w 
are  but  a  small  part  of  those  _. 
Americans  who  read  this  power 
ly  newspaper. 

Since  1955,  Sid  Yudain  and!  his  ca- 
pable staff  have  offered  Capitol  Hill  the 
finest,  incisive  news  review  of  tl:  e  activi- 
ties of  the  Congress  and  its  eriployees. 
Whether  you  are  looking  for  ap 
ment  on  the  Hill,  or  If  your 

in  the  makeup  of  a  caucus, 

the  key  to  the  information  which 
sought. 

As  a  veteran  of  service  on  thlfe  Hill.  It 
is  a  soui-ce  of  consolation  that  ioU  Call 
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has  lived  and  prospered  for  two  decades. 
Sid  Yudain  Is  deserving  of  any  congrat- 
ulation and  good  wishes  which  win  be 
extended  today,  and  on  this  great  occa- 
sion, to  Sid  and  Roll  Call,  may  I  say 
•ad  multos  annos." 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr,  Speaker,  thi.s  week 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  Roll  Call, 
tlie  newspaper  which  has  won  the  respect 
and  readership  of  thotisands  who  work 
on  or  are  interested  in  activities  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  I  congratulate  Roll  Call  for  its 
continuing  nonpartisan  coverage  of  HiJI 
activities  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
editor-publisher  of  Roll  Call,  Mr.  Sidney 
Yudain  for  his  outstanding  leadership  in 
maintaining  the  high  quahty  of  his  pub- 
lication. 

Sid  Yudain  has  been  a  familiar  face 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  many  years  and  his 
fair  and  straightforward  news  coverage 
combined  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  wit 
have  made  Roll  Call  the  popular  news- 
paper which  It  Is  today. 

I  wish  Sid  and  Roll  Call  continued  suc- 
cess and  a  vei-y  pleasant  20th  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  In  extending  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  Roll  Call  and  its  publisher,  Sld 
Yudain,  on  the  20th  anniversai-y  of  the 
newspaper's  founding. 

Roll  Call  has  rendered  a  unique  and 
valuable  service  to  tlie  Capitol  Hill  com- 
munity in  keeping  us  abreast  of  activities 
which  intei-est  us  all  and  which  some- 
times are  not  recoi-ded  in  the  lai-ger 
media. 

I  know  that  Roll  Call  will  continue  its 
excellent  coverage  of  the  Congress  and 
its  staff.  We  look  forward  to  enjoying 
this  outstanding  weekly  publication  for 
many  yeara  to  come. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  In  this 
special  tribute  to  Roll  Call.  Capitol  Hill's 
own  newspaper,  upon  the  occasion  of  Its 
20th  anniversary. 

As  a  newcomer  to  Washington  m  late 
1972, 1  quickly  leai-ned  that  Roll  Call  was 
a  valuable  resource  for  information  for 
and  about  the  Congress,  its  activities  and 
tlie  people  who  make  it  tick.  I  have  been 
a  faithful  reader  since. 

Roll  Call  has  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  being  both  timely  and  accurate.  In 
addition  to  providing  us  with  good,  hard 
news  about  the  business  of  the  Congress, 
this  articulate  voice  of  Capitol  Hill 
humanizes  those  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness by  bringing  to  us  information  that 
helps  us  better  know  those  with  whom 
we  come  In  daily  contact  as  together  we 
seek  to  best  represent  the  interests  of  the 
people  we  are  privileged  to  represent  and 
the  Nation  we  are  honored  to  serve. 

Roll  Call  has  a  productive  history, 
proud  present  and  promising  future. 
Congratulations  are  well  deserved  by  Sld 
Yudain  and  his  capable  staff. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  when  that 
Uvely  infant.  Roll  Call,  was  bom  among 
us  20  years  ago  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  have  guessed  what  we  were 
in  for. 

Roll  Call  over  the  past  two  decades  has 
put  its  spotlight  on  the  facts  on  matters 
of  widespread  Interest  in  the  Congress. 
It  has  brought  us  Inside  glimpses  of  what 


goes  on  behind  the  scenes.  It  has  given 
us  closeups  of  the  people  who  are  Capitol 
Hill.  It  has  spiced  our  activities  with 
hiunor. 

Roll  Call  has  been  nonpartisan, 
irreverent,  and  fun  to  read. 

So  I  say  happy  birthday  to  Sid  Yudain 
and  his  staff,  and  best  wishes  for  many 
more  birthdays  to  come. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Roll  CaU  a  happy  20t:i  birthday. 
I  offer  Sid  Yudain  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  this  happy  occasion. 

Roll  Call  serves  an  important  and  vital 
puipose  for  the  congressional  community, 
and  I  hope  that  we  wDl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  many  yeare  to  come  to  be  in- 
foi-mcd  and  entertained  by  Roll  Call.  Sid 
has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  job.  He  is 
a  great  guy,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
everything. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years  ago 
this  month.  Roll  Call  appeared  on  the 
scene.  It  was  and  remains  the  only  news- 
paper for  the  535  Members  of  the  UJS. 
Congress  and  for  the  large  and  growing 
community  of  men  and  women  who  toll 
with  them  in  the  legislative  vineyards. 

I  call  the  Hill  a  community  because 
that  is  what  all  of  us  who  work  here  are: 
A  community,  a  small  town  of  a  few  thou- 
.sand  di-awn  together  by  what  the  experts 
call  our  occupational  orientation. 

Evei-y  small  town  needs  its  newspaper, 
and  in  the  way  it  serves  us.  Roll  Call  Is 
a  direct  parallel  to  the  small  circulation 
weekly  that  is  still  so  essential  to  Ameri- 
can journalism.  It  accompUshes  with 
skill  and  fhiesse  all  the  functions  of  a 
community  newspaper. 

Roll  Call  Informs.  It  is  the  self-de- 
scribed newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  as 
such,  serves  the  invaluable  purpose  of 
keeping  us  all  aware  of  just  what  goes  on 
here.  It  covers  the  whole  spectrum  of 
activity  hicluding  legislation,  congres- 
sional organization,  staff  news,  social  life 
on  the  Hill,  and  election  prospects. 

Roll  Call  entertains.  Mark  Russell  is 
an  imfailing  source  of  good  laughs.  Lois 
Romano's  "Around  the  Hill"  is  helpful  in 
keeping  tabs  on  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  Sid  Yudaln's  own  contribu- 
tion. "Sid  Bits."  gives  extra  depth  and 
dimension  to  the  coverage. 

Perhaps  most  important.  Roll  Call 
.sei-ves  all  these  vital  functions  with  im- 
difiguised  zest  and  enjoyment.  Sld  Yu- 
dain and  his  young  reporters  have  be- 
come living  landmarks  on  the  HilL  They 
can  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  along  the  Capitol's  conidors 
in  search  of  a  good  story. 

And  so  the  little  giant  of  Capitol  Hill  is 
20  years  old,  and  although  the  law  spe- 
cifies 21  years  as  the  age  of  majority.  I 
think  that  as  a  long-time  peraonal  friend 
of  Sid,  I  can  stretch  the  definition  a  little 
and  declare  Roll  CaU  legally  of  age.  My 
warmest  regards  to  Sid  Yudain  and  his 
capable  staff  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  good  friend  Sid  Yudain 
and  the  entire  Roll  Call  staff  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  20th  birthday  of  "the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill." 

I  was  serving  in  Congress  when  Roll 
Call  had  Its  humble  b^^lnnings.  and 
being  a  former  newspaperman,  I  followed 


Sid's  venture  with  intarest.  His  capable 
guidance  and  efforts  has  made  Roll  Call 
an  Institution  on  Capitol  HllL 

It  does  an  excellent  Job  of  reporting 
hai'd  news  and  items  of  interest  to  the 
world's  most  unique  community.  And  its 
dash  of  humor  is  certainly  needed  these 
days. 

Roll  Call  has  made  its  mark  on  the 
Hill,  and  I  extend  a  sincere  happy  birtli- 
day.  I  hope  it  continues  to  t>e  a  part  of 
us  for  many  more  years. 

In  this  world  of  sensitive  politics.  Roll 
Call  is  one  of  the  few  things  Members 
of  Congress  car  agree  upon.  We  all  feel 
it  does  a  great  job  and  pro\ides  a  needed 
service  for  us. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
congratulate  Roll  Call  on  its  20  years  of 
successful  pubUcation.  Having  been  on 
the  Hill  for  over  20  years,  I  have  watched 
Roll  Call  grow  into  the  outstanding  news- 
paper that  it  is. 

Roll  Call  gives  those  of  us  working 
in  the  Capitol  the  kind  of  information 
that  helps  us  keep  In  touch  with  our 
coimterparts  in  other  offices.  There  is  a 
saying  m  the  Navy  that  the  first  20  years 
are  ttie  hardest.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
for  Roll  Call  it  is  clear  sailing  from  here. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  al- 
ways have  been  inclined  to  take  a  some- 
what jatmdiced  view  of  self-righteous 
newspaper  mastheads.  Happily.  I  have 
foimd  an  exception.  Roll  Call,  as  its  mast- 
head proclaims.  Is,  indeed,  "the  news- 
paper of  Capitol  Hill."  That  is  why  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  a  tribute  to  Roll  CaU 
on  the  occa.'^ion  of  its  20th  anniversary. 
To  put  it  simply,  I  have  grown  accu.s- 
tomed  to  its  face  and  to  its  pace. 

Sidney  Yudain,  RoU  CaU's  editor  and 
pubUsher.  can  be  proud  of  his  editonal 
product.  In  concentrating  on  Congi-ess 
with  its  many  different  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  viewpoints,  RoU  CaU 
has  put  a  premium  on  objectivity  and 
uonpartisanship.  When  it  takes  a  critical 
stance,  it  ha.s  the  facts.  RoU  Call  Ls 
equaUy  quick  to  praise,  but  again  only 
when  the  facts  justify  such  comment.  It 
is  diflScult  to  raise  a  protest  against  that 
type  of  treatment. 

As  a  regular,  long-time  RoU  Call 
reader,  I  have  always  f otmd  its  columns 
entertaining,  hif  ormatlve,  and  Uvely.  RoU 
CaU  has  consistently  exhibited  a  knack 
for  cutting  through  the  flow  of  manu- 
factured news  to  put  the  issues  and  per- 
sonalities involved  into  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  been  impres.sed 
by  RoU  Call's  straightforward  accounts 
on  the  various  congressional  campaigns. 
RoU  Can  makes  it  easy  to  identify  all  of 
the  players  and  the  issues,  and,  more 
often  than  not,  is  on  target  in  predictinp 
winners. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Capitol  HiU  also 
knows  that  RoU  CaU  provides  Members 
with  the  capacity  to  be  aware  of  the 
needs,  routines,  and  capabUities  of  con- 
gressional employees.  RdU  CaU  keeps  as 
conscious  of  oiu:  responsibilities  as  em- 
ployers as  weU  as  lawmakers. 

For  20  years,  RoU  CaU  has  been  Uie 
reliable  chronicler  of  «>»gif*««s*ftnf^l  de- 
veloiiinents.  As  it  starts  its  third  decade 
of  pubUcation,  I  am  conviiiced  its  per- 
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foi-mance  always  will  keep  pace  with  the 
objective  In  the  masthead.  I  think  that 
lias  been  the  secret  of  Roll  Call's  suc- 
ce.ss.  It  does  what  it  says  it  will  do. 

In  addition  to  the  accolades  being  paid 
Sid  as  editor  and  publisher  of  Roll  Call,  I 
wish  to  also  call  attention  to  Sidney 
Yudain,  a  truly  unique  individual. 

During  his  more  than  20  years  in 
Washington,  Sid  has  been  a  very  inter- 
ested and  actively  involved  personage  in 
the  Capitol  Hill  community.  His  ki^owl- 
edge  of  tlie  Hill  is  renowned  and  his  lik- 
able personality  can  be  detected  in  the 
pwer  he  publishes.  He  is  an  outstanding 
dedicated  citizen,  a  highly  respected  fam- 
ily man,  and  champion  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  My  congratu- 
latioiu  and  best  wishes  to  the  man  and 
his  paper. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  is  the  20th  aiuiiversary  of  the 
founding  of  Roll  Call  as  the  first  weekly 
newspaper  on  and  exclusively  about 
Capitol  Hill.  I  would  like  to  wish  Roll 
Call  a  happy  birtliday  with  tlie  anticipa- 
tion of  many  more  to  come. 

Sid  Yudain.  the  founder  and  editor  of 
Roll  Call  is  as  familiar  a  personality  on 
tlie  Hill  as  many  of  us  here  in  the  well 
today.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
high  standards  he  has  set  and  main- 
tained over  these  last  20  years. 

Roll  Call  has  been  a  cohesive  foi-ce  in 
helping  to  create  the  environment  of  kin- 
ship that  exists  among  congressional  of- 
fices. I  wish  Roll  Call  a  happy  nnniver- 
sary  and  continued  success. 

Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr.  Spealcer.  Poll  Call 
has  been  an  institution  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  20  yeare — long  enough  to  make  it 
difficult  to  recall  what  the  Hill  was  like 
without  this  friendly,  personal,  newsy  lit- 
tle publication. 

As  with  all  of  us,  it  was  a  good  bit 
smaller  when  it  was  young,  but  its  qual- 
ity must  have  been  evident  from  the  be- 
ginning or  it  would  not  have  survived 
over  .so  many  years  as  perhaps  the  most 
popular  reading  material  on  the  Hill. 

In  many  ways.  Capitol  Hill  is  like  a 
.small  town,  made  up  of  groups  of  people 
who  know  the  members  of  their  own 
group  well,  wlio  know  the  members  of 
some  other  groups  slightly,  and  who  do 
not  know  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  at 
all.  Like  a  small  community  new.^paper. 
Roll  Call  is  a  cohesive  force  that  keeps 
us  in  touch  with  our  friends'  activities 
and  also  gives  us  news  of  the  many 
other  groups  about  which  we  would 
otherwise  know  nothing. 

To  me  the  moat  outstanding  quality 
of  Roll  Call  is  that  in  this  era  of  "permis- 
sive" newsiKipers  it  still  sticks  to  "all 
the  news  that's  fit  to  print."  It  steers 
clear  of  innuendo,  slanted  reporting, 
controversial  subjects,  and  anything  else 
that  would  hurt  people  or  tlieir  feel- 
ings. It  is  as  fair  and  nonpartisan  as 
anything  I  can  think  of  in  tliis  intensely 
l)olitical  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and 
work.  Such  high  standards  are  Indeed 
rare  in  the  publishing  world  today. 

I  want  to  heartily  congratulate  Roll 
Call  and  its  editor-publisher.  Sid  Yudain, 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
ol  this  newspaper,  and  especially  on  the 
fact  that  It  reaches  this  anniversary  in 
n  healthy  and  thriving  condition.  May  it 
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continue  to  rlouri.sh  and 
more  anniversaries. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speakc 
add  niy  personal  thanks  to  a 
have  worked  the  past  20  yea 
Roll  Call,  the  newspaper  of 

Roll  Call  has  consistently 
journalism  at  its  best.  Throu 
and  impartial  covera:-e  of 
new;-,  it  has  provided  an  inva 
ice  to  its  readers. 

Special  recognition  should 
Call's  editor  and  publisher 
dam,  for  his  singular  contri 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  extend  to 
lii.s  fine  staff  of  journalists, 
conr.raUilations  on  their  20 
S3rv. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  S) 
pleasure  to  join  in  rocognizi4g 
anniver?ary  of  Roll  Call, 
be   termed   the   "iilmost   ofK 
palmer  of  Capicol  Hill. 

Not    being    a    lOth-ternier 
claim  to  have  followed  Sldm 
project   iroin   its   inception, 
weekly   appearance   for   gry 
beins  of  the  minority,  I  wa.^; 
plea.'^ed  to  note  that  tlie  pape 
live  up  to  its  pledge  of  beins 
in  report in-j;.  pr.^ising,  or  s 
goes  on  in  and  around  the 

Mr.  Yudain  not  only  has 
to  cnlightoning  writings  by  J 
stair  of  the  Cnns^rc-s.  but 
siderii.b'.e  harmless  nonsense 
an  excu.'=e  for  someone  aroi 
see  his  or  her  byline  in  print. 

In  the  area  of  hard  news 
veered  a  number  of  ""beats"  or 
ington  daily  newspapers,  bul 
portnntly.  I  think.  Roll  Call 
realize  that  we  can  and  shoiifc 
our  v.nrk  seriously  without 
selves  too  seriously. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Spe; 
say  many  complimentary  ti 
Roll   Call  on  the  orcasion 
anniversai-y  but  my  most 
must,    of   necessity,    be 
uniquely  responsible  manne 
Roll  Call  has  served  my  St 
Hampshire  and  the   entire 
giving  such  prominent  and  i 
erage  to  the  contested 
Senate  election  race.  In  my 
Call  ha.s.  more  than  any  otiifer 
tion    outside    of    New    Ham 
tempted   to   keep   the   Mc 
Congress    and    ouv    State 
aware  of  what  has  been  hi 
peispcctivc  oi  the  many  cor 
which  are  invohed.  In  so 
upheld  the  fur.claniental  trad 
fourth  estate  ?nd.  I  hope,  heli 
Senate  to  a  decision  which 
be  in  accordance  with  its  basi 
of  integrity  and  justice. 

Mr.  FUQUA.   Mr.  Speaker 
fills  a  need  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Our  newspapers  in  our 
here  in  Washington  give  u.< 
international,  national,  and  1 
but  only  Roll  Call  is  concer 
very  personal  side  of  the 

Many   times,   the  Member 
Congress   learn  of   the 
spouse  of   a   former  Member 
happy  events  as  a  marriage 
The  "big"  stories  about  Capitbl 
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not  be  of  prime  hiterest  in 
section  of  the  country,  or  real^r 
Washington,  but  they  are  of  tr 
interest  to  our  community  on 

And  when  you  mention  a 
an  institution  such  as  Roll 
make  it  a  community.  All  of  Uf 
erally  so. busy  with  our  various 
bilities  that  we  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  of 
small  events  about  our  friends 
quaintances  here. 

Th.it  is  the  purpose  of  a  loial 
pap.°r.  and  that  is  the  purpose 
local  newspaper. 

There  have  been  many  tim* 
have  been  most  interested  ir 
about  a  State  sojiety  function 
versary.  or  just  a  human  inteitst 

Just  a  week  or  so  ago  I  was 
to  learn  thnt  a  friend  and 
league  is  expecting  to  become 
That  is  what  Roll  Call  has  mejfrit 
office  and  I  commend  Sidney 
his  efforts  in  giving  us  such  a 
cation. 

Someone  mentioned  to  me 
years  is*  one-tenth  of  the  time  c 
public.  I  think  it  is  not  just  the 
time,  but  the  quality  of  the  effo 
Yudain  and  his  staff  that 
recoynition  wliich  we  express 

As  one  Member  of  Congress 
ci:Uo    that    contribution.    I 
those  efforts   and  extend   my 
personal  congratulations,  and 
niv  ttaff.  on  this  singular 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  rise  ir 
an  event  as  significant  as  the  2 
ver.sary  of  Congress'  ov\n 
Roll  Call. 

I  hav?  served  in  Congress  s 
Wlicn  I  fust  came  to  Washingljon 
offered  many  helpful  hints  on 
a  better  legislator — seek  out 
of  senior  colleagues,  hire  a  qua 
experienced    staff,    read    the 
stoNAi.  Record.  And,  thei-e 
deal  of  validity  to  each  of  the.'=fe 
tions. 

But  thei'e  is  one  way  to  a 
derstanding  of  Congress  that  I 
on  my  own — and  that  is  to 
read  Roll  Call,  Congress'  own 

Under  the  skillful  leadership 
toi-,  Sidney  Yudain,  Roll  Call  co 
giess  and  Capitol  Hill  as  does 
publication.    Other    newspapei 
congressional  events  in  a  mon 
manner.  Elsewhere  issues  are 
in  general  terms,  or  by  quotijig 
Members,  or  by  reporting  vote: 
who  sit  in  Congress  know  abolit 
bill  really  becomes  a  law.  We 
that  Congress  is  made  up  of 
nnt  just  of  Images  in  the 
Record. 

That.  I  think,  is  where  Roll 
It  covers  in  an  extraordinary 
components   of   Congress — the 
the-scenes  activities  that  we  in 
and  Senate  know  are  importan 
our  legislative  process.  We  in 
and  Senate  recognize  that  our 
legislature  is  a  legislature  of 
Roll  Call  does  a  most  admiraljle 
co\'eruig  Congress  by  covering 
within. 

When  it  comes  to  covering 
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congressional  operations— and  I  am  not 
speaking  of  Roll  Call's  social  column  but 
its  news  articles — when  It  comes  to  cov- 
ering changes  in  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion. Roll  Call  is  quite  simply  without 
■  'arallel. 

A  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  both  the 
cjuality  and  popularity  of  Roll  Call  goes, 
a;-  I  mentioned  before,  to  its  editor,  Mr. 
Yudain.  His  insight  into  congressional 
happenings  is  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  the  esteem  in  whicli  Roll  Call  Is  held 
by  Coiigresspeople — and  I  mean  by  tliat 
word  not  just  Members  but  staff  and  all 
others  associated  with  Congress — by 
Congre.sspeople  of  all  persuasions  and 
ideologies. 

A  last  word,  if  I  might,  about  Roll  Calls 
social  function.  Those  of  us  who  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  know  that  in  many  ways  the 
Hill  is  a  community  unto  itself.  And  like 
any  other  community,  people  move 
around  and  sometimes  lose  touch  with 
one  another.  Members,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  sometimes  leave  Congress. 
Staff  members  similarly  change  posi- 
tions and  move  from  one  office  to  an- 
other, on,  or  perhaps  off.  Capitol  Hill. 
Roll  Call,  in  its  own  inimitable  way. 
manages  to  keep  track  of  many  of  thetic 
people.  I  enjoy  reading  aijout  a  former 
colleague  of  mine  who  has  gone  on  to 
distinguish  himself  in  another  area. 
And  I  know  my  staff  is  constantly  com- 
menting about  mention  in  Roll  Call  of 
people  who  previously  worked  in  an  of- 
fice adjoining  ours,  or  perhaps  in  anothei- 
California  office,  and  with  whom  om*  of- 
fice has  lost  touch.  Just  as  small  com- 
munities throughout  our  Nation  have  a 
newspaper  to  cover  local  events,  so  do  w  e 
on  the  Hill  have  Roll  Call. 

I  know  as  one  legislator,  I  never  miss  a 
Roll  Call.  And,  once  again,  I  congratulate 
Sid  Yudain  and  the  entire  Roll  Call  staff, 
past  and  present,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
20th  anniversary. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
industry  in  America  has  a  vital  trade 
paper  that  serves  its  needs.  Show  busi- 
ness people  turn  unfailingly  to  Variety 
to  catch  the  news,  trends,  and  personal- 
ities of  their  busmess.  Everyone  in  the 
apparel  industry  reads  Women's  Wear 
Daily  to  find  out  what  fabric  will  be 
in  or  what  skirt  length  will  be  out  next 
season.  Even  aficionados  of  the  track 
stop  by  the  newsstand  every  morning  to 
pick  up  a  copy  of  tlie  Daily  Telegraph 
so  they  can  begin  figuring  the  handicaps 
on  the  day's  races. 

With  similar  avidity,  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs  read  oui-  own  trade 
paper.  Roll  Call.  Roll  Call  has  always 
billed  itself  as  the  newspaper  of  Capitol 
Hill,  and  this  is  exactly  what  it  is:  It 
infoi-ms  and  entertahis  us.  and  even 
nudges  us  from  time  to  time.  I  person- 
ally find  it  most  enjoyable  to  leai'n  what 
my  own  staff  has  really  been  up  to  and 
also  find  it  most  hiteresting  to  skim  Roll 
Call's  election  predictions. 

Roll  Call  is  the  brainchild  of  Sid  Yu- 
dain. Sid  founded  Roll  Call  20  years  ago. 
in  1955.  and.  as  editor-publisher,  has 
gathered  a  very  talented  and  dedicated 
news  staff. 

And  so.  on  the  occasion  of  this  20th 
anniversary,  let  me  extend  my  wannest 


personal  congratulations  to  everyone  at 
Roll  Call.  You  are  indispensable  to  tlie 
Hill — you  are  serving  as  Rona  Barret, 
Joe  AIsop,  Jack  Anderson,  and  Art  Buch- 
wald  all  rolled  into  one.  Capitol  Hill 
would  certainly  be  a  duller  place  v.ere 
5  cu  not  here. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  congratulate  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Yudain,  editor  and  publisher  of  Roll 
Call,  on  a  successful  first  20  years  of  serv- 
ing the  commimity  of  Capitol  Hill. 

As  the  "only  new.spaper  written  for,  bv, 
and  about  the  U.S.  Congress,"  Roll  Call 
has  performed  an  important  service.  Roll 
Call  articles  and  features  on  Members 
and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  its  incisive 
news  articles,  make  for  enjoyable  and  in- 
structive reading. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
best  wi.shes  on  the  occasion  of  this  an- 
niversary and  want  to  offer  my  most 
sincere  wish  to  Mr.  Yudain  for  many 
more  successful  years  of  publLshing  Roll 
Call. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  staff,  my  family,  and 
nimierous  friends,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  congratulating  Roll  Call  on  its  20tli 
anniversarj'. 

My  staff  and  I  have  subscribed  to  it 
for  years,  and  Mis.  SchneebeU  and  I  have 
found  it  to  .be  an  appreciated  gift  for 
friends,  providing  out-of-towners  with 
i'n  insider's  view  of  the  news  and  go.ssip 
ot  Capitol  Hill. 

We  wish  Sid  Yudain  and  the  entire 
Roll  CaU  staff  weU  as  they  mark  tliis 
milestone,  and  look  fonvard  to  their  con- 
tinued success. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woiild  like  to  commend  Congressman 
Michel  and  the  other  Members  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  sponsor  this  spe- 
cial order  today  in  order  that  we  might 
pay  tribute  to  a  tinly  outstanding  weekly 
newspaper — Roll  Call. 

Known  as  the  voice  of  Capitol  Hill, 
Roll  Call  has  kept  the  congressional  fam- 
ily informed  for  20  years.  With  its 
straightforward  news  reporting,  search- 
ing editorials,  and  witty  and  urbane 
columns,  the  newspaper  has  become  a 
way  of  life  for  all  of  us.  The  first  thing 
I  do  every  Thm-sday  upon  retm-ning  to 
my  office  from  the  House  floor  is  to  read 
my  copy  of  Roll  CaU  to  leara  the  latest. 
And  truly  Roll  Call  is  the  latest  on  the 
inner  workings  of  Capitol  Hill. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  Sid  Yudain 
for  his  newspaper  and  thank  him  for 
the  enllghtment  he  has  brought  to  me 
and  thousands  of  others  over  the  yeai-s. 
Happy  bhlhday  Roll  Call  and  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Roll  Call,  a  pubUcation 
which  has  truly  become  a  distinctive 
Capitol  Hill  institution. 

The  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
Roll  Call  goes  to  none  other  than  its 
outstanding  editor  and  publisher,  Sid- 
ney Yudain.  His  expertise  of  the  politi- 
cal system  has  given  him  foresight  In 
writing  many  interesting  articles  about 
the  Inner  woticings  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  providing  other  "Sid  Bits"  of 
knowledge. 


Roll  Call  is  indeed  "the  nev.spaper  of 
Capitol  Hill."  and  the  only  one  written 
for.  by,  and  about  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  c::- 
tend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Sidney  Yudain  for  a  job 
well  done — I  know  under  his  leadership 
Roll  Call  will  continue  to  entertain  and 
inform  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  for  many  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  recognizing  the  20th  anniversary  of 
a  proud  tradition  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
Roll  Call  newspaper. 

As  a  newspapei-man  myself,  it  is  with 
gi-eat  satisfaction  that  I  see  the  efforts 
of  others  to  exercise  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  Government's  watch- 
dog. Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  oar 
most  cherished  piinciples.  Those  who 
enjoy  that  freedom  with  due  heed  to  the 
i-esponsibility  to  be  fair  and  accurate 
deserve  our  sincere  thanks. 

My  congratulations  to  Editor-Publish- 
er Sidney  Yudain  for  continuing  distinc- 
tion in  tlie  challcnguig  world  of  journal- 
ism. 

Ml-.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasm-e  to  join  in  tliis  salute  to  Roll 
Call,  the  weeklj-  newspaper  of  our  Capi- 
tol Hill  community.  I  congratulate  Sid 
Yudain,  editor  and  publisher,  of  this 
newspaper  which  has  covered  Congress 
with  understanding,  depth,  and  good 
humor  for  20  yeai-s.  It  has  indeed  be- 
come an  institution  on  Capitol  Hill  which 
is  widely  read  by  Members  and  staff  each 
week. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  special  order  to  commemorate  tlie 
20th  amiiversary  of  the  founding  of  Roll 
Call  newspaper,  and  to  congratulate  its 
editor-publisher  Sid  Yudain. 

Roll  CaU  has  become  a  imique  institu- 
tion, ctu-onicling  on  a  weekly  basis  the 
inside  events  of  Capitol  HOI  and  the  fads 
and  foibles  of  its  inhabitants.  Every 
Thursday,  RoU  CaU  gives  us  the  inside 
scoop  on  the  HiU  and  entertains  us  with 
lively  commentaiy  on  events  and  peisoii- 
aUties. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wlshlcir  Sid 
Yudain  another  20  years  of  Roll  Call  and 
pleasure  to  its  readers. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  20th  anniversarj-  of  a 
unique  pubUcation— RoU  CaU.  Ihe 
Newspaper  of  Capitol  HilL  During  its  20 
years  on  'the  HiU,"  RoU  CaU  has  special- 
ized in  providing  Information,  analysis, 
and  entertahiment  for  those  of  us  wlio 
labor  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
As  a  longtime  reader  of  RoU  Call,  and 
a  regular  subscriber.  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  this  tribute  to  Capitol  Hill's  own 
newspaper.  I  wish  for  Editor  Sid  Yudain 
and  his  capable  staff  many  more  years 
of  success  and  sen'ice  to  the  people  on 
"theHm." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In  con- 
gratulating RoU  CaU  on  its  20th  birth- 
day. Ron  CaU  and  I  began  our  Capitol 
HiU  careers  the  same  year,  so  I  take  spe- 
cial pleasure  in  this  occasion.  Lively,  and 
amusing.  RoU  CaU  covers  news  which  is 
off  the  regular  beat  of  the  bis  metro- 
politan dalUes,  but  is  very  eagerly  read  in 
the  Capttol  Hin  community.  We  need 
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diversity  in  our  news  media,  and  Roll 
CaU  is  helping  to  provide  it.  I  wish  it  a 
happy  20th  birthday,  and  many  more  to 
come. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  i.s 
the  20tlx  anniversary  of  Roll  CalL  My 
congratulations  go  to  this  first-class  pub- 
lication, which  is  the  unofQcial  but  very 
important  publication  of  the  Congres.s. 
I  hope  it  enjoys  many  more  years  of  we'i 
earned  success. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  duiing  my  12  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
been  by  turns  enlightened  and  amused  by 
the  Capitol  Hill  coverage  of  our  own  Roil 
Call  newspaper  which  celebrates  its  20th 
anniversary  this  week.  Roll  Call,  the 
hometown  newspaper  of  Congress,  i.s  en- 
joyed by  all  Hillites  as  the  oiUy  publica- 
tion which  gives  them  valuable  news 
about  the  day-to-day  workings  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  1955.  Sidney  Yudain.  Roll  Calls 
feisty  and  farslghted  editor /publisher, 
was  startled  to  learn  that,  while  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  count  on  the  dailv 
press  to  keep  them  informed  of  legislative 
activities,  they  had  veiT  little  informa- 
tion about  each  other.  But  Sid  Yudain's 
background  uniquely  qualified  him  to  fill 
this  need.  For,  as  the  youngest  of  five 
bi'others  in  a  family  whose  members  all 
editorialized  in  a  series  of  local  news- 
papers, he  learned  early  that  he  must 
publish  to  get  his  viewpoint  across.  He 
conthiucd  this  avocation  in  the  Array  and 
in  sub.sequcnt  stints  on  community  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  where  liis  wry 
wit  and  sharp  observations  gained  hiiii 
a  wide  audience. 

Roll  Call  wiis  indeed  on  idea  whose 
time  had  come.  Its  first  printing  of  lO.OOO 
oopirs  was  rushed  to  Capitol  Hill  via  a 
Capitol  Police  cruiser  from  Georuetown. 
And  it.5  first  correspondents  were  all 
Members  of  Congress  until  1958  when 
full-time  staffers  were  brought  on  board. 
And,  in  its  20-year  history,  this  fine 
noAspaper  has  utilized  very  disUnguished 
feature  writers,  including  Presidents 
Eisetihower.  Kennedy,  and  John.son. 

A  nonpartisan  weekly  with  hard-hit- 
tins  editorials.  Roll  Call's  coverage  of 
Hill  activities  unites  both  sides  of  the  iw- 
liUcal  aisle.  Telling  readers  who  is  re- 
tirhig.  ailing,  getting  married,  seeking 
other  office.  Roll  Call  also  provides  in- 
cisive analyses  of  issues,  fas<inating  fea- 
tures on  behind-the-scenes  legislative 
horse-trading,  and  lively  guides  to  area 
entertairmient.  Readers  can  also  chuckle 
every  week  as  Mark  Russell,  that  "Top 
Banana  of  PoUtics,"  regales  wiih  his 
front  page  witticisms. 

I^r  Itoll  Call  has  a  marveloas  sense 
01  ion— no  doubt  Inspired  by  Sid  Yu- 
dain's zany  sense  of  humor  and  genuine 
lorefor  Capitol  HIU.  He  is  dedicated  to 
uniting  the  diverse  congressional  com- 
mimltjr  fhroui^  such  popular  events  as 
the  annual  eongresslonal  ball  game.  And 
in  the  political  ban  game,  he  is  jio  rookie. 
either,  for  Roll  Call's  October  projec- 
tions of  Sections  has  proven  over  95  per- 
cent accurate. 

At  age  ao.  Roll  CaU  Is  still  in  the  flush 
of  youth;  and,  judging  by  its  perform- 
ance to  date,  our  newspaper  can  look  for- 
ward  to  a  ripe  and  lusty  old  age. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roll 
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Call  and  Sid  Yudain  are  syi  .. 
their  use  around  Capitol  iqll 
possible  to  mention  one  wit 
ately  thinking  of  the  other 
arity  reveals  the  veiT  pers.. 
fectionate  manner  in  which 
publication  have  been  accep 
bers  of  Congress  and  their  „  . 
as  the  hundreds  of  admini-  L 
committee  officials  and  staf 
P.Trty  hues  have  been  cffecli 
i-nd  the  weekly  it  sue  of  Ro 
I'otpectcr  of  persons.  adcJin 
IJopnlar  appeal. 

My  first  real  personal  cont 
Yudain  was  an  evening  cv 
when  we  attempted  to,   in 
way— usinq;  that  term  loose  y 
vi.scdly— entertain  the  audiei|ce 
the  secretaries'  annual   par 
Lons worth  Cafeteria.  We  e% 
.selves  .so  much  in  the  porfoi 
regardless  of  audience  rcac_ 
complete  oblivion  to  any  out 
iince  or  rejection,  the  duo  ha 
through  the  years  without 
Nut  even  a  drop  of  the  hat 
to  obtain  a  respon.se  from 
CL-AwsOiV.  saxophones  and  wh ) 
Sid  has  more  than  one  taler 
recent  addition  to  the  Yudaii 
tests  to  that  fact.  That 
image  emerges  fieqnently  in 
days.  Sid  en.joy.s  and  conti 
good  party  any  time  on  Capi 
is  well  known  for  his  own 
hospitality. 

It  is  a  per.snniil  privilege  a 
to  join  in  tliis  special  tribjle 
Call  and  it,«  publisher,  Sidney 
the  occasion  of  the  forthcomi 
niversary.  Ha])py  birthday, 
ing  Roll  Call  as  near  to  an  inli)u 
as  any  publication  will  ever 
Congress  of  the  United  State 
bits  of  gossip,  the  unparallelec 
ton  humor,  the  more  serious 
news  contained  in  Roll  Call 
Thursday  tabloid  a  very  w 
tion  to  our  reading  diet.  v... 
one  chorus  of  the  "Anniver.s 
before  you  begin  the  next  20 
that  you  finally  obtained  a 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    

Speaker,  it  is  with  great  plea 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  1 
Hill  institution— one  that  has 
Congress  and  the  Nation  with 
for  two  decades. 

Roll  Call  is  a  true  homelJ^' 
paper  and  to  om-  communitji 
Congress  and  those  working 
Congress,  it  serves  much  of  the 
■sion  as  do  the  weekly  homet( 
papei-s  throughout  the  Nation 
the  chronicle  and  the  consc 
own  tow  ns.  Roll  Call  is  no  lc.<- 
Hill. 

Under  the  .skilled  and  dedic 
ance  of  Editor  Sid  Yudain  a 
wife  and  outstanding  staff,  ._. 
vides  outstanding  coverage  of 
ties  of  Capitol  Hill.  Not  onl 
discuss  behind-tlic-scenes  ac 
current  issues,  but  they  offer 
the  way  of  humor  and  per 
never  for  a  moment  forg- 
individual    who    makes    this 
work. 

It  is  with  pride,  therefore 
tend  to  "the  hon-.elown  ne 
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Congress'"  my  heartiest 
and  best  wishes  on  Its  20th 
and  may  I  wish  Sid  and  his 
continued  success  for  decades 

Mr.   STAGGERS.  Mr 
pure  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  offici::  1 
Capitol  Hill,  the  newspaper  w 
Roll  Call,  and  to  its  guidinp 
incomparable  Sidney  Yudain. 
The  Hill  is  an  incredibly  di 
••^elf-scrving  colony  of  tran.sp. 
under  the  skilled  orchestration 
musician  Yudain,  its  denizens 
idyllic  symphony  of  harmonv 

tentment.  Young  and  old, 

male,  find  the  Hill  enormou-s 
live.  News  coming  out  of 
crowded  halls  of  legtslature 
bias  and  acrimony.  It  provokes 
Icnce.  It  starts  no  riots.  To  tlie 
it  promotes  friendly  and  highl 
cooperation   in   numberless   nv> 
interest  and  benefit  to  Membe  r 
Congress    and    to    their    thou; 
employees. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  suggest 
public  press  might  well  take  Ies 
Roll  Call.  In  spite  of  its  loud 
tions  of  public  leadership,  the 
m«ius  incorrigibly  adversai-y.  1 
tlie  sort  besmears  the  pages  of 
Its    editor    dreams    only    of 
pleasure  and  enlightenment  far 
It  is  genius  combined  with 
For  it  we  honor  the  individual 
brought    us    to    this    happy 
Twenty  successful  years  he" 
efforts.  May  the  good  years 
stretch  out  indefinitely  into 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr. 
with    mv    distinguished 
saluting   the   Roll   Call 
this,  the  20th  anniversary  of  its 
tion. 

Roll  Call,  with  its  informat 
mentaiy.  its  candid  views  anc 
on  iJoople  who  make  up  the 
scene,  and  its  htmior— which 
tained  us  during  many  a  long 
helping   us   to   laugh   at 
ofcasion— this  tabloid  has, 
come  an  institution  here  on 

Roll  Call  has  successfuly 
present  fresh  and  viable 
sight,     and     entertainment 
decades,  and  I  think  that  all 
with  Roll  Call  can  be  proud  of 
tribution  this  newspaper  makes 
ing    Members    and    staffers 
informed. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of" 
leagues    to    an    extremely    ., 
occa-ion  being  commemorated 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Twenty  years 
Capitol    community's    newspaper 
Call,  was  founded  under  the 
of  Sidney  Yudain. 

During  its  two  decades  of 
Roll  Call  has  developed  a  r^^. 
its  perceptive  and  intelligent 
of  life  within  the  Capitol 
Leaving    reportage   of    the 
deliberations  of  Congress  to  j.,, 
of  a  different  stripe,  Mr.  Yudain 
Roll  Call  staff  have  sought  to 
greater  unity  of  Interest  out  of 
divergent    lifests'les   found    on 
Hill. 
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and  editor  have  done  much  to  ease  new- 
comers into  the  bustling  pace  of  life  on 
the  Hill.  Speaking  as  a  first-term  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Yudain  for  the  professional 
standard  of  Roll  Call  and  say  that  I  look 
forward  to  reading  as  many  future  issues 
as  my  constituents  allow  me  to.  And  as 
one  whose  staff  includes  many  fresh 
faces  on  the  Hill,  as  well  as  many  capable 
veterans,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Roll  Call  for  making  the 
transition  to  life  in  Washington  so  much 
easier. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  to- 
day's special  order  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMED  SERVICES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DEBATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  on 
the  armed  services  authorizing  legisla- 
tion will  be  repeated  when  the  ai-med 
sei-vices  appropriations  bill  comes  to  the 
floor.  I  believe  that  the  Members  ought 
to  have  as  many  facts  as  possible  bearing 
upon  the  armed  services  appropriations 
so  that  w-e  will  be  prepared  to  debate  the 
scope  of  that  bill,  now  authorized  at  $26.5 
billion,  intelligently.  In  pursuit  of  that 
objective  I  had  prepared  for  me  a  num- 
ber of  quec  tions  for  response  by  those 
familiar  with  the  various  weapons  sys- 
tems and  operations  of  the  military. 

I  believe  that  the  questions  inquiring 
about  the  various  weapons  systems  and 
the  responses,  labeled  as  position  paper 
1  and  position  paper  2,  will  be  helpful  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  formulation  of  their 
own  opinions  on  the  matter. 

I  point  out,  to  avoid  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  that  the  position  pa- 
pers were  developed  separately,  and  in 
both  papers,  there  are  often  several  ques- 
tions incorporated  in  one  response. 

The  questions  and  responses  follow: 

Questions  and  Responses 
Question  1:  What  operational  superiority 
would  the  Trident  submarine,  equipped  with 
Trident  II  missiles,  have  over  a  Poseidon 
submarine  equipped  with  Trident  I  mis- 
siles? 

position  p.\per  no.  1 

Answer  to  Question  1: 

A.  Present  SSBNs  were  aU  deployed  in  the 
seven-year  period  between  1960  and  1967 
Some  are  15  years  old  today,  and  will  be  In 
taeir  third  decade  of  operation  when  the 
iTident  submarines  come  Into  Inventory  In 
the  late  '708  and  early  'BOs.  (The  first  sub- 
mar  nes  represented  an  accelerated  efifort  to 
attain  a  sea-based  deterrent.  Smaller  attack 
suDmannes  under  construction  were  literally 
cut  in  half  to  allow  Insertion  of  a  mlssUe 
compartment  to  provide  for  the  earliest  In- 
troduction. Subsequent  classes  Improved  in 
quieting,  depth  capability,  and  habitablllty 


but  the  basic  ship  technology  was  not  other- 
wise changed  significantly.) 

WhUe  the  Polarls/Poseldon  program  has 
been  successful,  the  oldest  submarines  now 
show  the  effects  of  age.  Though  It  is  possible 
these  SSBNs  will  provide  safe  and  eco- 
nomic operation  for  up  to  25  years — ^and 
maintenance  efforts  are  geared  to  provide  as 
long  a  life  as  possible — such  duration  Is  not 
guaranteed,  particiilarly  In  light  of  the  In- 
creased tempo  of  operations  resulting  from 
the  rotation  of  two  crews  to  keep  the  sub- 
marine in  continuous  operation.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ships 
were  designed  with  a  projected  ship  life  of 
20  years. 

In  addition,  the  Polaris/Poseidon  sub- 
marines themselves  represent  twenty  year 
old  technology,  and  there  are  limits  "in  the 
quieting,  sonar  growth,  and  missile  moderni- 
zation that  can  be  backfltted  Into  them.  The 
Trident  submarine  will  incorporate  a  new 
quieter  reactor  and  propulsion  plant  design 
that  will  provide  Improvements  not  possible 
in  today's  SSBNs.  Not  only  does  the  basic 
design  of  the  submarine  Incorporate  the 
philosophy  of  extremely  quiet  operation,  It 
provides  the  space  necsssary  to  accommodate 
future  quieting  techniques. 

To  enhance  its  survl\  ability,  sonar  tech- 
nology developed  for  the  most  recent  genera- 
tion of  highly  capable  attack  submarines  wUl 
be  Incorporated  into  the  new  Trident  sub- 
marine. That  capability  cannot  be  back- 
fltted into  present  day  units  because  of  size 
and  the  large  electrical  power  requirements 
it  imposes.  This  improved  capability  will  per- 
mit Trident  to  detect  and  evade  enemies  at 
increased  ranges,  well  before  it  becomes  de- 
tectable by  the  enemy. 

With  increased  detection  ranges  provided 
by  the  sonar,  and  increased  speed  available 
as  a  result  of  the  Increased  power  available 
in  the  new  propulsion  plant.  Trident  will  be 
provided  with  increased  flexibility  In  avoid- 
ing threats.  Moreover,  the  Increa.sed  quiet- 
ness win  permit  the  submarine  to  patrol, 
transit  and  evade  enemy  search  forces  at 
higher  speeds  than  today  s  units  (because  at 
a  given  speed  the  Tridents  will  radiate  less 
noLse,  hence  be  less  susceptible  of  detection, 
than  the  Polarls/ Poseidon  boats). 

With  the  Trident  I  missile — capable  of 
about  4,000  nautical  miles— the  submarine 
wUl  have  a  much  larger  patrol  area  when 
compared  to  our  current  system.  This,  too, 
will  enhance  survivability  of  the  FBM  force. 
Additionally,  the  longer  range  wUl  ease  com- 
munications problems,  by  allowing  SSBNs  to 
operate  at  greater  distance  from  enemy  Jam- 
mers and  antl-C^  threats.  (Deployment  of 
the  Trident  mIssUe  will  ease  another  pos-slble 
operational  problem.  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional conflict,  both  sides  would  wish  to 
maUitaln  the  safety  of  their  SSBNs  and  avoid 
accidental  attack.  The  Increased  range  of  the 
Trident  missile  will  allow  greater  flexibility 
In  removing  SSBNs  from  conflict  areas,  whUe 
still  allowing  them  to  remain  within  range 
of  their  assigned  targets.) 

In  summary,  the  Trident  submarine's 
quieter  operation,  ability  to  operate  at  higher 
speeds  while  avoiding  detection,  and  im- 
proved self-defensive  capabilities  will  pro- 
vide for  the  continued  effectiveness  of  our 
sea-based  deterrent  In  a  period  of  increasing 
Soviet  anti-submarine  capabUitles.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Trident  system's  longer  range 
missile  will  expand  operating  areas  many-fold 
thereby  seriously  complicating  the  Soviet's 
problem  In  detecting  and  attacking  U.S.  sub- 
marines. The  latter  Improvement  can  be  in- 
corporated Into  our  existing  Poseidon  subma- 
rines, enhancing  their  survivability  over  the 
remainder  of  their  useful  lives.  The  surviv- 
ability Improvements  characteristic  of  the 
Trident  submarine,  however,  cannot  for  the 
most  part  be  backfitted  Into  the  older  sub- 
marUies;  and  even  if  they  could,  we  would 
still  face  the  problem  of  replacing  aging  hulls 
in  an  orderly  way. 
Question  2:  Is  the  current  or  foreseeable 


state  of  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  sucli 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  locate  and  de- 
stroy all  of  our  Poseidon  submarines  at  the 
precise  time  at  which  a  first  strike  were 
launched  against  us? 

POSITION    PAPEB    NO.    1 

Ansiccr  to  question  2: 

The  Soviets  are  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  their  ASW  capabil- 
ity. They  have  devoted  the  prepon- 
derant portion  of  their  recent  general 
purpose  ship  construction  funding  to  ships 
that  have  an  ASW  capability.  Additionally, 
the  Soviets  operate  the  worWs  largest  and 
most  modern  oceanographlc  and  hydrograph- 
ic  fleet.  Wliile  it  is  not  clear  what  the  de- 
tailed efforts  of  their  oceanographlc  research 
include,  observations  of  Soviet  activities  In- 
dicate a  large-scale  effort  in  ASW-relatcd 
basic  and  applied  research. 

Though  these  developments  clearly  point 
to  a  slgnlflcant  improvement  In  Soviet  ASW 
capabilities,  they  do  not  suggest  a  major 
breakthrough  In  the  ASW  field  In  the  near 
term.  This  ob?:ervatlon  must  be  caveated  by 
the  statement  that  our  knowledge  of  Soviet 
R&D  Is  limited,  and  they  are  pursuing  some 
developments  which  wc  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. 

Even  if  such  a  breakthrough  sho-ald  occur, 
however,  and  the  worWs  oceans  were  to  be- 
come transparent,  the  vast  areas  included 
witbtn  current  SSBN  patrol  areas— which 
will  be  significantly  expanded  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Trident  missile — virtually 
preclude  locating,  trailing  and  destroying 
these  units  in  the  coordinated  fashion  that 
the  question  suggests. 

This  is  not  a  sensible  argument,  however, 
against  providing  for  the  orderlv  replace- 
ment of  our  a?ing  SSBN  force,  and  ensuring 
that  the  replacement  submarines  provide 
the  maximum  survivability  features  of  which 
American  technology  If  capable,  since  those 
submarines  wUl  continue  to  repre.'cnt  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory  ca- 
pability for  the  next  three  decades — during 
which  we  can  be  assured  the  Soviets  will 
improve  their  ASW  capabilities  in  ways 
which  today  cannot  be  precisely  foreseen. 

POSITION    PAPER    NO.    2 

Answers  to  questions  1  and  2:  The  Posi- 
tion Paper  1  answer  makes  it  ever  more 
important  to  separate  consideration  of  the 
Trident  missile  from  the  Trident  submarine. 
The  Increase  In  range  of  strategic  attack 
afforded  by  the  Trident  I  missile  is  clearly 
a  key  Improvement  In  the  ability  of  our 
submarine  launched  strategic  force  to  re- 
main a  sure  and  effective  deterrent. 

However,  the  P.P.  No.  1  response  to  ques- 
tion two  notes  that : 

••Even  if  (a  Soviet)  breakthrough  should 
occur,  however,  and  the  worlds  oceans  were 
to  become  transparent,  the  vast  areas — ^whlch 
will  be  significantly  expanded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  TRIDENT  missile — virtu- 
ally preclude  locating,  traUing  and  destroy- 
ing these  units  In  the  coordinated  fashion 
that  the  question  suggests." 

In  view  of  the  definitive  nature  of  the 
advantage  afforded  by  the  4.O0O  mile  range 
of  the  Trident  I  missile,  one  might  well 
question  the  need  for  further  Improvements 
in  submarine  defensibiUty. 

The  first  position  paper  would  appear  to 
make  two  arguments  In  support  of  this 
new  generation  of  submarines:  the  age  of 
the  current  fleet  and  the  Improved  defensive 
systems  of  which  the  Trident  submarine  is 
capable. 

Even  at  current  prices,  a  new  Poeeldon 
submarine,  which  could  accommodate  a  Tri- 
dent I,  4,000  mile  range  missile,  wotUd  cost 
only  about  one-third  as  much  as  a  Trident 
submarine.  Unless  the  defensive  Improve- 
ments made  possible  by  such  a  new  Bubma- 
rlne  generation  can  be  seen  as  essential,  the 
case  for  spending  close  to  $10  bimon  more 
than  we  need  to  replace  Poseidon  boats  with 
Trident  ships  would  appear  to  be  thin. 
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Tet.  there  is  no  real  possibUity,  as  the  First 
rositlon  Paper  notes,  that  Soviet  ASW  war- 
t  re  woxild  pose  a  threat  to  a  Poseidon  8Ub> 
!i.irine  with  a  Trident  I  mlssUe.  Greater 
!;;-'( cl.  silence,  and  other  defensive  advan- 
t  '_e:;  »re  Just  not  needed  In  the  face  of  so 
o  .  rwiielming  an  advantage  as  the  ability 
ti  lire  missiles  from  imderwater  almost  any- 
'..iiere  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Moreover,  the  introduction  of  MIRV  war- 
lioad3  on  Poseidon  submarines  has  substan- 
tially lessencJ  the  need  for  a  foolproof  de- 
ftn  a.  In  the  pre-MIRV  era,  each  submarine 
could  deliver  a  few  dozen  warheads,  now  each 
Poseidon  can  deliver  at  least  160  warheads. 
Ihiis.  any  3  submarines  can  bifllct  unaccept- 
able damage  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Position  Paper  I's  answer  to  question  num- 
ber two  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  major  a  breakthrough  in  Soviet 
technology  as  to  prrmit  destruction  of  so 
many  submarines  within  minutes  after  a 
Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States  Is  so  re- 
moce  OS  to  make  Trldeat  unnecessary. 

The  P.P.  1  view  that  "orderly  replacement" 
of  the  current  SS3N  force  Is  needed  Ignores 
the  possibility  of  replacement  with  Poseidon 
boat3.  The  absence  of  "the  maximum  sur- 
vivability features  of  which  American  tech- 
nology is  capable  ■  from  Poseidon  subma- 
rines ignores  the  fact  that  such  features  are 
redundant  given  the  cruising  raiigc  of  the 
Poseidon  boat  with  Trident  missiles. 

That  Is  the  key  to  the  Trident  debate- 
are  we  to  build  that  of  which  "American 
technology  is  capable"  regardless  of  cost,  or 
that  which  we  truly  need? 

Question  3:  If  we  assume  that  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  destroy  our  SLBM  deterrent  simul- 
taneously with  a  nuclear  first  strike,  what 
additional  advantage  does  the  maintenance 
of  a  manned  bomber  capability  bestow  upon 
us? 

POSITION    PAPCa    KO.    1 

Anruirr  to  question  3:  Tiie  manned  bomber 
force  possesses  flexibility  not  possible  with 
missiles.  Bombers  can  take  off  on  warning  of 
an  attack  without  being  irretrievably  com- 
mitted to  a  retallatorj'  strike.  This  could  pro- 
vide the  President  with  Increased  decision 
time  in  a  crisis  where  the  Soviets'  actions  or 
intentions  were  not  clearly  understood. 

The  principal  argument  for  the  bomber, 
however,  rests  on  the  concept  of  the  "triad": 
the  notion  that  assuring  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bility is  so  Important  that  we  should  hedge 
against  unforeseen  Soviet  technological 
breakthroughs  by  maintaining  three  quali- 
tatively different  types  of  retaliatory  forces— 
land-based  missiles,  sea-based  missiles,  and 
bombers.  Since  our  knowledge  of  Soviet  R&D 
Is  Imperfect,  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  ua 
to  anticipate  the  areas  in  which  the  Soviets 
will  achieve  breakthroughs  in  sufficient  time 
to  adjust  our  own  capabilities  In  response  to 
such  breakthroughs.  Viewed  In  this  light, 
the  bomber  represents  insurance  against  the 
imcertalntles  of  futme  Soviet  technological 
developments. 

Question  4:  Would  the  B-1  be  Invulnerable 
to  attack  by  larse  numbers  of  current  and 
anticipated  6urface»to-air  missiles?  Could 
you  describe  a  possible  scenario  for  a  B-1 
seeking  targets  of  opportunity? 

Question  6:  How  much  more  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  surface-to-air  missiles  would  be  the 
modernized  B-52  than  would  be  the  B-1 
bomber  supposing  that  a  large  number  of 
m  lilies  were  fired  at  each  plane? 

POSITION  PAPEB  NO.   1 

Attxirers  to  questions  4  and  5: 

A.  The  B-1  would  not  be  Invulnerable  to 
attack  by  large  numbers  of  Soviet  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  However,  the  B-1  does  enjoy 
some  Improvement  over  the  existing  B-52s. 
The  B-1'8  capability  to  avoid  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile threat  does  not  lie  prlmarUy  in  its  ability 
to  escape  the  missile  itself  but  in  its  ability 
to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  at  high  speeds 
and  at  low  altitudes,  minimizing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviets  to  detect,  acquire  with 
the    missile   radars,   and   launch   a   mis-sile 
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whUe  the  B-1  is  within  the 
Viet  missiles.  Once  the  missilei 

Jamming  and  violent 

principal  means  of  defense  by 

In  this  regard,  the 
B-1    and    B-52,    once    miss 
launched,   do   not   ditfer   sig 
lower  radar  cross  section  an 
does  give  the  B-1  a  slight  e 
by  a  large  number  of  Soviet 

The  B-1  is  not  designed  i 
targets  of  opportunity,  but 
bllity  which  should  not  be  _ 
gets  cf  opportunity  may  l?ecor 
importanc  after  an  initial  nu 
Sorties  flown  primarily  to  aas 
from  an  earlier  attack  may 
tant  targets  intact.  These 
become  targets  of  opportunitj 

Overall,   the  assessment  of 
the  manned  bomlaer  to  penet— 
termination  of  its  vulnerabilit 
cult.  This  makes  the  crui.^e  ) 
an  attractive  option.  The  cru 
flies  at  low  altitude,  and  ha.-5  a 
radar  cross  section  than  the  b 
launched  version  of  tiie  cruise 
permit  either  the  B-1  or  B 
relatively    survivable    weapon 
range  of  Soviet  air  deier.se 
still  retaining  most  of  the 
call,  targets  of  opportunity,  e 
from  the  use  of  manned  b.^ 
be  found  that  penetration  is 
ordinated  cruise  missile   at 
taneous  penetration  by  the  ..^ 
would  Increase  the  chances  oJ 
avoiding  the  Soviet  SAM  mis 
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Answers  to  Quesliovs  3,  4 

The  first  P.P.  answers  quit 
fleet    the   only   marginal   imp 
fered  by  the  B-1  over  the  E-52. 
that    "tlie    vulnerabilities    of 
B-52,  once  missiles  have  been 
not  differ  si.?niflcantly"  and 
the    B-1     can    penetrate    n. 
through  flight  at  lower  altiti 
clear  Impren.sion  that,  while 
ter,  it  is  not  as  definitive  a 
nuclear  stratecio  submarines 
Indeed,  P.P.  i  notes  that     . 
not  be  invulnerable  to  attack 
hers  of  Soviet  surface-to-air  . 

However,  as  the  P.P.  1  reply 
and  5  Indicates,  it  is  the  p 
development  of  Cilective  air 
missiles  which  would  make 
off  bombing  which  offer  the 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  r. 
force.  ALCMs  are  truly  not  hig; 
to  enemy  defenses  and  make 
bardment    of    Soviet    targets 
necessitating   the   violation   ( 
space  by  manned  bombers. 

In   view  of  the  substantial 
ALCMs  could  represent  and  t, 
erate  Improvement  represented 
would  seem  that  so  major  an 
a  new  manned  bomber  would 
tive. 

As  the  first  paper  notes, 
easUy  launched  from  B-52s. 

Tlie  view  e.xpressed  in  answ— 
3,  the  need  for  a  flexible  retalla 
would  appear  not  to  take  ..,, 
that  exactly  such  capacity  is  „ 
marine  launched  missiles  whlc 
any  time  after  Soviet  attack. 

Wo    must    "oear    in    mind 
American  missile  will  reacli  .. 
get  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
it  will  take  a  manned  bomber 
so.  The  utility  of  so  slow  find 
method  of  response  would  seem 
The    fact    that    the    Soviets,    ( 
MIRVed   missiles,   have  seen 
only  160  intercontinental 
to  498  American  planes  ampl 
It  would  appear  to  be  wiser  to 
ALCM  rathor  than  the 
airplane  system. 

Question  6:  Whv  U  It 
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Answer  to  question  6:  The  Sov 
ways  maintained  an  active  Inte 
developments  and  concurrently 
many  improvemints  hi  their 
(SAM)  systems  that  form  an 
of  their  air  defense  system, 
wish  to  remain  competitive  hi 
world  of  the  future,  it  Is  essen 
have    a    sound    understanding 
technologies  in  both  the  ABM 
fcnse  fields.  The  ABM  research 
vides  essentially  that:    a  means 

tiie  United  States  abreast  of 

nologics,  new  defensive  technlqu  « 
new  teclinological  concepts  in  t 
ah  defense.  This  is  particularly 
tlie  event  the  Soviets  should" 
have  acquired  a  significant  lead 
in  ABM  defenses,  and  for  that 
abrogate   the    ABM    treaty.   _ 
could   be  highly  destabilizing 
would  require  a  major  effort  on 
t!ie  U.S.  to  Improve  its  limited 
posture.  Such  developments   ... 
without  prior  research,  the  U.S. 
a.  si3!iiflcant  disadvantage  for  y 
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Ansuer  to  question  6:  $245 
appear  to  be  a  great  deal  to  l^ 
abreast  of  developing  technoloj  i 
ABM  sphere.  $140  million  of  thl 
our  current  ABM  Installation  Iv 
kota.  In  view  of  the  Invulnerabili 
in  tlie  near  future,  of  our  sea 
siles,  it  is  liard  to  sanction  so 
penditure  for  the  defense  of  a 
ity  largely  redundant  of  our 
capability. 

Soviet  missiles  are  currently 
curate  and  our  silo  hardness 

the.se  missiles  to  bo  in  great ^ 

furnished  in  answer  to  question 
CEP  of  one  mile  on  Soviet  ICBM; 
and  American  silo  hardness  on 
III  missiles  three  times  greater 
hardness.  While  Soviet  CEP  will 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  spend 
eifect  a  short  term  Improvement 
Nortli  Dakota  in  view  of  the 
ability  to  pose  a  threat. 

To  develop  a  new  generation  _ 
for  which  $105  million  is  propos*  d 
destabilizing.  We  are  literally  j 
tilt  to  develop  a  system  we  are 
not  to  deploy.  That  commitmen 
limited  by  time,  but  rather  is  inte 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
nianeut  prohibition. 

It  is  based  not  upon  a  tit-for- 
Soviets,  but  on  a  deeply  held  v 
development  of  ABM  raises. 

Question  7:  What  need  have 
improve    the    survivabUlty    of 
ICBMs  or  develop  an  entirely 
tiou  of  ICBM  In  view  of  the 
of  cUr  SLBM  capacity? 
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Ansiv(?r  to  question  7:  First  it 
strategic  deterrent  capabUities 
structed  on  the  base  well  dlversifitd 
offensive  forces.  This  dlverslflcati(  n 
a  hedge  against  foreseeable  threa  :s 
vides  the  President  a  reasonabi 
strategic  options. 

Secondly,  our  national  philosop  ky 
advocate    preemption   and 
highly  prolDftble  that  any  stratetlc 
exchange  would  be  Initiated  by 
The  Soviets  have  several  options 
a  strategic  nuclear  attack   (e.g. 
tacks  to  neutralize  alert  bomber 
attack  on  U.S.  ICBM  complexes 
bination  of  the  foregoing) .  However, 
less  of  the  combinations  of  availaf  le 
the  diversified  strategic  offensiv 
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embodied  in  the  U.S.  "TRIAD"  ensures  that 
at  least  one  of  the  land  based  systems.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  U.S.  SLBMs,  will  survive — for  a 
Soviet  attack  against  one  weapon  system  pro- 
vides timely  warning  to  the  other,  even  if  a 
coordinated  attack  is  launched.  Therefore, 
the  maintenance  of  diversified  systems  in- 
creases the  risks  Soviet  decision  makers  must 
take  in  launching  a  nuclear  attack  against 
U  S.  land-based  strategic  forces. 

With  regard  to  improving  the  survivability 
of  land-based  ICBMs,  such  developments 
complicate  the  development  of  Soviet  pro- 
grams designed  to  destroy  land-based  ICBMs 
in  an  initial  attack.  As  the  silo  hardness  In- 
creases, the  Soviets  must  significantly  im- 
prove the  accuracy  or  Increase  the  yield  of 
their  weapons.  Such  improvements  divert 
resources   from   other   Soviet   programs   and 


contribute  as  well  to  reducing  the  strategic 
benefit  derived  from  tlie  missile  throw-weight 
advantage  that  the  Soviets  enjoy. 

Question  8:  What  is  the  circular  error  of 
probability  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs?   [Answer  below) 

Question  9:  How  many  nuclear  warheads 
can  U.S.  and  Soviet  ICBMs.  SLBMs  and  In- 
tercontinental bombers  deliver?  How  many 
U.S.  and  Soviet  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  are 
MIRVed  at  the  present  time?  [Answer  below] 

Question  1 1 :  What  Is  the  pounds-{jer- 
square-inoh  liaidenlng  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ICBMs? 
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Avsuers  to  Questions  8,  9, 11: 
A.  Table    I    depicts    current    unclassified 
v.e.apon    .=y-?ems    characteristics,    including 

TABtE  I 


warhead  number  circular  error  probable,  and 
hardness  dita. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  how  many 
warheads  each  side  can  deliver.  Factors  such 
as  weapon  system  reliability,  enemy  defenses, 
etc.,  must  be  considered  and — at  best — are 
difficult  to  estimate.  However,  current  projec- 
tions ■  estimate  5,818  targetable  strategic 
warheads  for  the  U.S.  In  1975  and  2.253  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Under  the  Vladivostok 
guldeliJies,  the  total  numbers  of  warhead  for 
both  sides  cotUd  become  nearly  equal,  with 
the  Soviets  retaining  the  advantage  in  f.tal 
missile  throw -weight. 


'  The  Stafas  of  SALT:  A  Perspective." 
Lawrence  D.  Weiler,  Arms  Control  Today.  24 
January  1975. 


Weapcn  type       System  name 


United  States 

ICBM.      .  Titan  II. 
ICBM Mlnuteman  II. 


ICBM. 

SLBM... 
SLBM    . 
SLBM.. 
Aircraft. 

Aircraft. 
Soviet  Union: 
ICBM.. 


Mlnuteman 

III. 
Polaiis  A3 
Poseidon . . 

Trident 

6-52  bombs 
SRAM  . 
B  1  SRAM 

SS  7  8 


Num- 
ber 
de- 
ployed 


54 
450 
550 

iro 

496 
0 

500 


Num- 

l>er 

wsr- 

he»(Js 


1 
1 
3 

3 

10-14 


4 
20 
25 


Warhead 
yield 


5  iOMT 
I  2MT 
160  200 

KT. 

200KT. 
50KT. 

IIMT. 
200KT   . 
200KT 


War- 
head 
type 


MIRV 

MRV 
MIRV 


209 


1    5MT 


CEP 
(nm) 


.5 
,3 
.2 

.5 
.25 
.25 


1.5 


Silo 
hard- 
ness 
(psi)    Sources 


Weapon  type       System  name 


300 

3P0 

1.000 


100 


'1,2 

'1.2 
<I,2 

1 

1,2,3 

1,2,3 

1,4,6 

■4 

4.6 

1 


ICBM. 


ICBM 

ICBM. 
ICBM. 
ICBM 
ICBM. 


SS  9 


SS  11,13 

SS-15.  . 
SS-17 
SS-19 
SS  18 


SLBM.  .      SS  N  6 

SLBM SS-N-8 

Aircraft...  Bison  Bear. 


Num- 
ber 
(de- 
ployed 

28S 


970 

0 
0 
C 
0 


K8 
80 
t40 


Num- 
ber 

war-    Warhead 
heads  yield 

I     20MT 


War- 
head 
type 


CLP 
(nm) 


Silo 
hard- 
ness 
(pSi)    S-:  urces 


MRV 


25MT 

5MT 

IMT 

KT  laiige.  MRV 
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f, 

6 
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1    IMT 

i     IMT. 

»    ? 


40CKT 
50MT 
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MIRV 
MIRV. 

MIRV 


I 
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i 
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.  27  .  42 
.27.42 
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'300 


'100 
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450 
450 
450 


1.2 

1,2 
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3,5 

3,5 

3.5 

3.5 
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>  Titan  is  being  phased  out  (2). 

'  ISS  says  Mlnuteman  II  also  has  a  4  MRV  warhead  (2). 

'  Mlnuteman  II  silos  are  being  upgraded  to  1,000  psI  hardness  by  1979  (.2). 

I  400KT  warhead  bein°  planned  (3). 

'  B  52G  H  carry  SRAM;  1,046  are  to  be  procured  by  mid-1975.  Actual  payload  depends  upon 
range  (4). 

Silos  built  prior  to  1969  70  are  iOO  psi;  there  are  1,100  of  those.  400  300  psi  silos  have  been 
built.  100  450  psi  silos  of  new  constriicticn  have  been  built,  piobablyfci  the  SS  17  19.lt  Is  assumed 
that  by  1S78  all  silos  will  he  450  psi. 

"  Lnndmohlle.  r 
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AuMcers  to  Questions  7,  8,  9,  11: 

A.  The  data  furnished  In  answer  to  these 
questions  again  underlines  the  high  accuracy 
of  American  missile  system'^.  Our  circular 
error  probability  (the  radius  within  which 
half  our  missiles  will  fall)  is  .2  miles  for 
Minuteman  III  and  .25  miles  for  Trident  and 
Poseidon  SLBMs.  Thus,  half  our  missiles  will 
literally  land  within  5  blocks  of  their  targets. 

In  strategic  warfare,  accuracy  is  far  more 
important  than  Is  yield.  If  accuracy  is  the 
same,  ten  times  greater  yield  will  allow  five 
times  greater  lethality.  But  if  yield  is  the 
same,  ten  times  greater  accuracy  will  allow 
one  hundred  times  greater  lethality. 

In  analyzing  ABRES  and  counterforce  pro- 
posals to  spend  $142.2  million  improving  ac- 
curacy and  developing  MARV  systems,  we 
must  ask  what  target  it  is  that  we  cannot 
now  hit  with  current  CEPs?  Other  than  an 
enemy  missile  site,  the  answer,  we  think,  is 
none.  To  develop  greater  accuracies  with  so 
extensive  a  current  technical  capacity  must 
lead  the  Soviets  to  ask  why? 

The  Issue  of  survivability  is  possibly  at 
stake. 

Question  10:  Secretary  McNamara  once 
tallved  about  400  well  placed  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  possessing  the  capability  to 
destroy  Immediately  about  one-third  the 
Soviet  population  and  two-thirds  Soviet  in- 
dustrial capacity.  Is  this  estimate  still  mean- 
ingful? 
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AT.siver  to  Question  10: 

A.  Conditions  have  changed  since  the 
statement  was  made.  The  Soviets  have,  in  the 
intervening  years,  expanded  their  Industrial 
base  and  dispersed  their  new  industrial 
plants  significantly  for  strategic  reasons. 
Moreover — unlike  tis — they  have  put  a  great 


deal  of  emphasis  on  the  resources  into  Civil 
Defenre.  and  have  vastly  Improved  the  sur- 
vivability of  tlielr  populace.  For  this  reason, 
400  weapons  today  would  have  significantly 
less  impact  on  the  viability  of  Soviet  society 
than  a  decade  ago. 

Since  McNamara's  statement  two  addition- 
al developments  have  occurred.  First,  we 
have  reduced  tlie  megatonnage  of  most  of  our 
strategic  warheads.  This  in  turn  reduces 
population  fatalities  and  collateral  urban- 
industrial  damage  associated  with  their  use. 
We  have  also  adopted  a  new  targeting  doc- 
trine, which  calls  for  emphasis  on  Soviet 
military  capabilities,  making  the  reduction 
of  Soviet  warmaking  capability  the  criterion 
of  attack  rather  than  Indiscriminate  popu- 
lation and  city  destruction.  This  Is  a  more 
difficult  task,  requiring  both  greater  discrim- 
ination In  attack,  and  more  but  smaller  and 
more  accurate  warheads. 

Plhally.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Mc- 
Namara was  talking  about  delivered  war- 
heads— I.e.,  surviving  weapons  which  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses — net  total  U.S.  inven- 
tory requirements. 
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Ansiccr  to  Question  10: 

A.  Even  if  Secretary  McNamara's  estimates 
are  too  low.  It  should  be  noted  that  we  now 
have  the  ability  to  throw  more  than  9,500 
strategic  warheads  at  the  Soviets,  about 
5,400  from  SLBMs.  2,150  from  ICBMs.  and 
2,000  from  manned  bombers.  Whether  only 
400  are  needed,  as  McNamara  said  or  slight- 
ly more  are  necessary,  this  must  place  In  per- 
spective the  need  to  expand  our  submarine 
capability  by  building  24  missile  Tridents  as 
opposed  to  16  missile  Poseldons  or  to  assure 
that  our  manned  bomber  capacity  is  kept 
sound. 


Question.  12:  What  additional  survivability 
and  operational  capacity  would  the  XM-1 
tank  have  that  the  M-60  series  tanks  do 
not  have  against  precision-guided  anti-tank 
weapons?  Does  the  development  of  a  higher 
unit  cost  tank  limit  us  from  constructing 
the  necessary  numbers  of  such  tanks  to  re- 
place likely  high  losses  from  PGMs? 

POSITION    PAPER    NO.    1 

Anstcer  to  Question  12: 

A.  Lessons  learned  from  the  Arab-Isrr.cll 
War  tend  to  confirm  that  today's  tanks  are 
not  so  vulnerable  to  the  preclslon-guided 
anti-tank  weapons  as  was  originally  per- 
ceived. Analysis  of  the  latest  combat  actions 
between  such  systems  suggests  that  the  best 
anti-tank  weapon  is  still  probably  another 
tank.  However,  sis  was  also  demonstrated  by 
the  Arab-Lsraell  War,  the  threat  from  current 
anti-tank  weapons  Is  indeed  real,  and  is 
likely  to  increase  in  the  futtire.  We  really 
need  more  experience  before  drawing  defini- 
tive conclusions  about  the  current  state  of 
the  ofi'ense-defense  balar.ce  in  tank  warfare. 

The  XM-l  new  main  battle  tank  program 
is  being  developed  in  consideration  "of  the 
foregoing.  The  major  advance  in  thii  new 
tank  is  an  improved  type  of  armor  which 
should  increase  the  tank's  survivability 
against  modern  anti-tank  weapons.  The  tank 
will  also  have  a  lower  silhouette,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  target,  as  well  as  other 
features  designed  to  improve  Its  offensive 
effectiveness  and  enhance  survivability. 

The  higher  unit  cost  of  the  new  main  bat- 
tle tank  may  In  fact  preclude  the  acquisition 
of  the  number  of  tanlcs  which  the  VS.  re- 
quires; but  the  anticipated  increase  in  sur- 
vlTabllity  may  reduce  anticipated  losses,  and 
therefore  lower  the  numbers  required  for 
combat  replacements. 
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POSITION    PAPER    NO.    2 

An!>upr  to  Question  12: 
A.  The  lesson  of  the  Arab-Israeli  War  Is 
qiiite  the  opposite  of  that  asserted  by  PJ»J. 
While  It  Ls  true  that  the  first  stages  of  the 
war  were  characterized  by  tank  battles,  the 
second  half  of  the  war  provided  a  grim  dem- 
oiiotratlon  of  the  impact  of  anti-tank  weap- 
c.is  other  than  the  tank.  Israel  and  the 
Arabs  combined  lost  a  tank  every  fifteen 
minutes  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 

Furthermore,  anti-tank  rockets  of  the 
Dragon  and  Tow  variety  are  about  to  be, 
in  turn,  superseded  by  the  laser  guided 
artillery  shell  with  an  accuracy  of  between 
one  and  three  feet  over  a  distance  of  up  to 
three  miles. 

To  enter  such  a  period  of  warfare  with  a 
tank  of  high  unit  cost  may  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  military  mistakes  of  which  this 
nation  is  capable. 

The  first  paper  asserts, 

"The  higher  unit  cost  of  the  new  main 
battle  tank  may  In  fact  preclude  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  number  of  tanks  which  the 
U.S,  requires:  but  the  anticipated  Increase 
In  survivability  may  reduce  anticipated  losses, 
and  therefore  lower  the  numbers  required 
for  combat  replacements." 

Such  a  philosophy  is  dangerous  for  a  na- 
tion with  2500  main  battle  tanks  facing  a 
Soviet  adversary  with  7500  and  entering  an 
era  of  high  tank  vulnerability.  We  may  well 
ask  whether  the  Defense  Department  would 
feel  confident  of  its  XM-l's  ability  to  with- 
stand attack  by  large  numbers  of  Its  laser 
guided  shells. 

To  pin  our  hopes  in  InvulnerabUlty  Is  folly. 
We  must  do  Just  the  opposite — build  sys- 
tems we  can  afford  to  replace. 

In  an  era  In  which  a  $10,000  shell  or  mis- 
sile can  destroy  a  $500,000  tank.  If  not  on 
the  first  try  then  on  the  eighth  or  ninth.  It 
13  no  time  to  raise  the  unit  cost  of  the  tank 
especially  when  such  Increase  buys  only  such 
marginal  improvements  In  survivability 
against  distance  PGMs  as  are  afforded  bv 
lower  profiles. 

This  very  difference  of  opinion  reflects  a 
basic  philosophical  gap.  Are  we  to  build 
more  or  better?  Shall  we  laden  each  weapon 
with  the  most  up-to-date  technology,  making 
it  more  and  more  costly,  but  still  far  from  in- 
vulnerable, or  shall  we  focus  on  low  unit 
costs  so  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  eqtUp- 
ment  and  live  again  to  fight  another  day' 
Question  13:  Are  the  P-14  and  the  P-15 
likely  to  escape  a  large  gro\md-to-alr  mis- 
sile attack?  Are  they  significantly  more  like- 
ly  to  do  so  than  the  F-4,  NACP,  and  the  YP- 
16? 

POSmON    PAPER    NO.     1 

Answer  to  Question  13: 

Any  aircraft  remains  vulnerable  to  large 
ETOund-to-air  missile  attacks.  However,  both 
the  P-14  and  F-15  were  designed  prtmartly 
to  gain  control  of  the  skies  over  the  area  of 
combat,  since  our  military  strategy  is  basi- 
cally defensive,  the  major  mission  of  these 
aircraft  would  be  defending  friendly  terri- 
tory free  from  the  threat  of  surface-to-air 
missiles. 

The  F-14  is  oriented  toward  fleet  air  de- 
fense against  enemy  aircraft  and  therefore 
would  ordinarily  be  operating  in  an  environ- 
ment free  from  the  threat  of  surface-to-air 
missiles.  However,  It  is  recognized  that  this 
may  not  alwaj-s  be  the  case  and  the  Improve- 
ments built  Into  this  aircraft  Including 
warning  and  defensive  measures  against  at- 
tack by  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Similarly,  the  P-15  Is  designed  to  provide 
U.S.  air  superiority  pver  the  combat  zone. 
It,  too.  is  oriented  mainly  against  the  air 
threat  and  is  likely  to  be  engaging  the  enemy 
aircraft  In  an  area  relatively  free  from  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  given  the  difficulties  of 
enemy  missiles  to  distinguish  friend  from 
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foe.  However,  it  too  may  find 
in  a  surface-to-air  missile 
has    been    provided    with    imp 
warning  and  defensive  equlpmi 

While  neither  the  P-14  and 
vulnerable  to  large  ground-to- 
tacks,  they  are  likely  to  retail 
survivability  in  such  an  env. 
the  P-4,  NACP,  and  the  YP-16 
the  P-14  and  F-15  will  continu 
edly  superior  to  the  other  aln  r_ 
ability  to  maintain  air  superior  tj 
respective  mission  areas. 

Question  14:  How  effective 
Ukely  to  be  in  protecting  the  : 
tack  by  Soviet  cruise  missiles? 

POSITION   PAPER    NO. 

Ansu-er    to    Question    14: 
making  a  major  contribution 
of  the  fleet  from  the  cruise 
The  PHOENIX  missile  that  is 
F-14,  and  Its  associated  fire  _ 
represent  major  technological 
that  greatly  enhance  the  effectl 
aircraft  against  cruLse  missile! 
basically  unmanned,  usually 
craft).  Some  commentators  hav^ 
F-14"s  contribution   an   order 
Improvement  in  the  Navy's 
with  the  cruise  missile.  Whethe  • 
that  accolade  or  not,  the  fact 
the  P-14's  ability  to  detect,  ti„, 
multiple  targets  simultaneouslj 
distances  from  the  task  force 
a   capability   against   both 
and  cruise  missiles  m,uch 
possessed  in  the  past.  This  .„,,_ 
apply,    of   course,    in   situation! 
naval  forces  are  outside  the 
brella  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  ^ 
Ing  number  of  carriers  argues 
that  our  major  surface  combata 
quate  offensive  and  defensive  j 
ter  the  cruise  missile  threat.  ( ., 
the  problem  Is  discussed  In  th< 
question  21,  below.) 

POSITION    PAPER    NO. 

Answer  to  Questions  13  and  1 

The  P.P.  I  response  was  surpr 
It  seemed  to  concede  substantia 
Ity  on  the  part  of  the  P-14  and 
emy  ground-to-air  missiles.  It 
such  planes  could  do  was  to  " 
In  survivability  over  the  P 
and  YF-16.  But  the  F-14  will  ^^ 
the  Phantom  and  the  P-15  th 
much.   To   sanction    such    e.tpe 
would  have  hoped  for  nwe 
"edge." 

To   premise,  the   discu.ssion 
F-16's  merits  on  the  grounds 
plane  can  operate  in  envlronn., 
the  enemy  will  not  deplov  his 
begs   the   question.   The   very 

blgh-low  mix  Is  that  the  high 

ventures  where  the  low  cannot 
confine  the  P-14  and  P-15  to 
fensive  roles  over  territory  whe, 
unlikely  to  operate  would  seem 
that  we  are  buUding  planes  that 
Vive,  but  that  we  cannot  afford 

But  neither  is  such  a  res 

role  accurate.  The  F-14  is 

rlne  support,  hardly  a  defensive 
the  P-15  is  often  to  be  called  .., 
over  enemy  territory.  Even  over 
ritory,  the  first  answer  to  quest 
to  limit  unnecessarily  the  likely 
of  SAM  missiles. 

But  both  the  answers  to  13  am 
the  point  of  cost.  We  can  affor< 
million  planes  four  times  as 
million  planes.  In  an  era  of 
have  to.  When  the  defense  has 
vantage.  It  Is  not  the  time  to 
number  and   replaceability  of 
through  lncrea.ses  in  unit  cast. 
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One  billion  dollars  In   1943   . 
24,000  airplanes.  Today,  it  buys 
14s.  Even  discounting  inflation  ( „ 
reduce  the  24,000  planes  to  about 
increasing  vulnerability  to  defei 
Is  obvious.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
are  as  vulnerable  to  destruction  , 
equivalent  number  of  World  War 
The  weapons  have  changed,  but 
has  more  than  kept  pace. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  any  F 

Is  not  likely  to  overcome  any' 

kill  any  one  cruise  missile.  But  yo 
a  lot  of  SAMs  or  cruise  missile 
million  airplane  or  a  $250  miUion 
you  become  non-cost  effective 
would  assert  that  either  plane  ^ 
an  attack  by  a  number  of  enemy 
ing  a  combined  total  of  even  hal: 
get  airplane. 

In  addition,  there  are  serious 
problems  with  the  F-14.  So  sev 
engineering  defects  that  all  100 
to   be   recently    grounded.    It    Is 
likely  that,  in  the  F-14.  we  havr 
bad  plane  as  well  as  a  wasteful  one 

Question  15:  Assuming  a 
about  650  A- 10s  will  be  made   . 
of  this  year,  how  soon  will  they  be 
ational  and  replace  the  A-7E? 

POSITION    PAPER     NO. 

Ansicer  to  Question  15: 
A   contract   for   the    first   22 
aircraft    was    awarded    In 
but    no    decision    on    full    seal 
tlon    will    be    made    until    the 
scale      development      aircraft 
thoroughly  flight  tested — expected 
pleted  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
a  decision  on  full-scale  proc„„„ 
made  by  the  end  of  this  year,  we 
the  first  operational  squadron  to 
Inventory   beginning   In   FY   1977 
A-7E   being   phased   out  by  the 
1978.  The  bulk  of  the  A-7  Inven 
able  after  that  time  will  be  r 
Air  National  Guard. 
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Ansiccr  to  Question  15: 


NO.     2 
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The  decision  to  phase  out  the  A 
end  of  FY  1978  contrasts  sharplj 
DOD  request  for  $187  million  to 
A-7Es.    Why    should    we    upgrade 
further   when   the  A-10   will 
ventory  by  1977? 

Question  16:  What  priorltv  Is  b4ng  placed 
on  research  and  development  ol  remotely 
piloted  vehicles? 

POSITION    PAPER    NO.     1 

Anau-er  to  Question  16: 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  rel^ii 
of  priority  to  the  current  efforts 
search  and  development  of 
vehicles    (RPVs).   What   Is   not   o 
however.  Is  to  establish  that  this 
field    is   continuing   to   gain   a 
terest  and  attention.  Many  of  ^ 
that  were  developed  during  the 
otu:  missile  and  precision  guidance 
program  make  the  RPVs  a  more 
option.  RPVs  are  being  closely  exs. 
the  missions  of  reconnaissance,  su 
target  and  bomb  damage  assess 
communications  relay,  contact 
electronic      warfare,      defense 

weather  reconnaissance,  target 

decoys,   etc.   RPVs   are   recognized 
nearly    unlimited    utility    and    t 
vantages  such  as  lack  of  crew  risk 
cal  risks,  the  ability  to  penetrate  h>_ 
areas,  lack  of  escort  requirements 
fectiveness,  long  endurance,  and 
eral  expendablllty  make  them  part 
tractive.  The  attached  listing  of 
and  target  drones  Is  Indicative 
going    efforts    to   develop    an 
capable  combat  system. 
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as.  REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLES  AND  TARGET  DRONES 
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Over- 

Performance 

all 

Over- 

Pov^erplant— 

length. 

all 

Launch 

Number  of 

Speed. 

Endur- 

less 

span. 

Body 

weight. 

engine;  manu- 

Guidance 

rallies  per 

ance. 

boost- 

wings 

diam- 

less 

facturer; 

. 

hour,  or 

min.  or 

er 

or  fins 

eter 

booster 

engine 

Manu- 

machine 

range. 

Piiine  corilractor 

Designation 

Mission 

Agency 

(feet) 

(feet) 

(feet) 

(pounds) 

designation 

facturer 

Type 

iiumber 

n.m. 

Remaiks 

Astro  Flight  Inc., 
Venice,  Calif. 

7212 

Reconnais- 
sance. 

USAF/ARPA.. 

..       2.3 

8.0 

0.5 

23.5 

3  Astros  25 
Electric. 

S.  4  0.  . 

Radio  com- 
mand. 

75 

83  mill., 
50  n.m. 

Flying  wing:  flight 

test  completed. 

Beech  Aircraft 

AQM  37A.... 

Target.-        . 

Navy/Army/ 

12.5 

3.3 

1.1 

570 

1  AMF  LR  64 

Beech... 

Programed 

M07 

100  n  m  - 

low  high  altltued 

Corp.,  Wichita, 

USAF. 

liquid  pro- 

M3. 

target.  Recover- 

Karts. 

pellent 
rocket. 

able  ani  unrov- 
eiable 

MQM  61A 

.       do 

Army  .    

..      15  1 

12.1 

1.5 

6C4 

1  McCulloch 

.        (':,          . 

Radio  com- 

303 

CO  min    . 

RecoveraW*. 

Cardinal, 

TC  €150 
J  2,  turbo 
super- 
charged. 
1  UTC  13-in 

mand. 

HAST. 

.  -do 

Army  Navy,' 
USAF. 

16.7 

3.3 

11 

1  i;, 

.     H) 

Programeii 

M4at 

5  itiin. 

High  altitude  super- 

hybtiu 

ground 

100.- 

at  V3. 

sonic  target,  under 

rocket 

command 

000  ft. 

flight  test:  recDv-    . 

motor. 

eiy  option:  ma- 
neuveraMe  to 
5gs. 
Recoverable;  5  G  ma- 

VSTT n:.;.'Jel 

T.iTgftRPV  .. 

Amiy.USAf.. 

ie.6 

9  8 

1.3 

Sfil 

Teledyni? 

t'."' 

Rifiiio  com- 

5:5 

60  m.n 

1089. 

CAE  372  1 
turbojet. 

mand  pi  0- 
gramed. 

neuvers. 

BenJix  Aerospate- 

LAST.. 

Tnrgel. 

Ainiy'tiavy... 

..      21.0 

9.: 

2.4 

3,  500 

1  BendlK 

BeiiJix. 

Radio  com- 

M2.: 

For  lest  and  evalua- 

Eiectronjcs Group, 

ramjet. 

mand  radar 

tion  of  Aegis  and 

Southfield,  Midi. 

altimeter. 

other  air  defense 
systems. 

Boeing  Co.,  Seattle, 

YQM  91A 

Surveillanc". 

USAF. 

..      41.0 

90.0 

3.7 

14,  400 

1  GE  J97 

Sperry 

Reduno'ant 

All  fiberglass  body. 

Wash. 

TOA  plat- 
form. 
Comm. 
Atmos. 
sampliiig. 

(proto- 
type). 

Flight 
Sys- 
tems. 

analog. 

conventional  take- 
off landing.  Wide- 
track  gear. 

Canidair.  Ltd  . 

AN  USD  "=01 

Survey  and 

8.b 

3.1 

1.1 

238 

1  Williams 

Canad.-iir 

Piogramed. . 

.  460        . 

.  11  5 

Reusable.  Hawker 

.Montreal,  Quebec. 

(CL  89V 

Target 

Research 

min. 

Siddeley  Infrared 

o 

acquisition. 

WR  2  6 
turbojet 
plus  solid 
rocket 
booster. 

line  scan  and 
Zeiss  camera. 

Ceie^co  Industries 

CuhlUllMor 

.    T.UL'Cl 

USiMC 

16.5 

3  5 

1.5 

235 

1  5-in.  HVAR 

Editistic 

.  1.5 

.  Surface-launched 

Inc..  Coda  Mesa, 

(high  ve- 

serial target 

Calif. 

locity 
aerial 
rockel) 
motor. 

system  for 
Redeye  missile 
and  guns. 

Developmental 

Sky  l/e 

SutrfeilKiiice  . 

.        6.0 

l'..j 

1 

50  120 

1  101 M  Mc- 

DSI  

Radio 

120 

.  0  360... 

.  Pusher,  swept 

Sciences  Inc.. 

culloch 

command. 

wing,  carries 

Industry,  Calif. 

12.5  hp. 

payloads  to  70  lb. 

Remotely 

Re,«e,T  ch 

NASA    

..      13.7 

22.5 

2 

800  1, 100  1  McCulloch 

DSI    .   . 

do 

.  180-.      . 

50  mi... 

.  R<!search  RPV  for 

piloted 

90  hp. 

exploring  yawed 

yawed  wii'i; 

wing  aero- 
dynamics. 
.  High  endurance  air- 

Remotcily 

Survelll.'iii^e 

..      55.0 

16.0 

13.5 

340 

1  Kohlei  35 

DSI 

.  .    do 

.  65 

.  24  hr... 

piloted 

monitor- 

hp. 

borne  platform 

mini  blimp 

ing,  meas- 

with many  ap- 

(RPMB). 

urement 

plications. 

Electric 

Surveill<inre, 

USAF.-  .:.. 

..        4.5 

9.0 

0.5 

45  60 

1  Western 

DSI 

dn 

.  50 

.  0  to  120 

Design,  fabricate 

Mini-RPV 

Kami- 
kase. 

XI 

Gear  1.25 
hp. 

min. 

and  test  elecL-icai 
propulsioiL 

E?len  Hovercraft, 
Inc.,  Terre 

Fdkon  ..  . 

Research- 

6.0 

8.0 

.75 

28 

Pusher  type. 
Homelite 

Pro- Line 

do 

.  80  IOC 

2  hr 

.  Off-the-sheH  flying- 
testbed  for 

testbed. 

Haute,  Ind. 

surveil- 

4.5 hp. 

development  gf     . 

Janus .. 

lance. 
Recon- 

6.0 

10.0 

.75 

39 

Homelite  4  5 

LAC. 

do 

.  10  100.. 

3hr 

RPV  fystams. 

.  Under  subcontract 

to  Northrop. 

naissance. 

hp. 

E-Sv^lems.  Inc., 

L  450F 

.  Surveil- 

..     29. 0 

57.0 

4,600 

1  P.  &  W 

.  Programed 
/radio. 

105  170. 

.  6.0004- 
24  hr. 

Ceiling  is  45.000  fL 
to  52,000  ft 

Groensville, 

lance' 

PT6A  34. 

Tex. 

Comm. 

Melpar  Division, 

Mini-RPV.... 
E-45 

.  Recce  strike. 

.  Army 'USAF.. 
do 

'.'.       8.0 

'8-10.0 

"o.'e; 

'     '35  50 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

2-lip:0."*'" 
R.  engine. 

Melpar.. 

.  Autopilot 
real-time 
update 

.  Autopilot 

E-lOO 

.  Recce..  

...       9.0  10-12.0 

1 

100-120 

10-hp.  Ross 

...do.... 

.    60 

.  5 

.  Research  and 

engine. 

development 

Fairchild  Space  & 

Dragon  Fly.. 

.  Surveillance. 

.  DOD 

..      12.7 

14.7 

2.0 

205 

1  McCulloch 
MC  101. 

Krsfl.... 

.  Radio  com- 
mand. 

80 

.  250 

Electronics  Co., 

'" 

Germantown,  Md. 

Black  Fly.... 

.  Electronic 
warfare. 

USAF 

..      12.7 

14.7 

2.0 

260 

do 

.  Babcock- 

do 

.  71 

.  460 

Look  Out 

.  Navy ... 

..      12.7 

14.7 

2.0 

195 

do 

.  Kraft.... 

do 

.  83 

.  60 

.  Ship  launch  and 

Mini  Pop 

-  Decoy 

do.... 

...       7. 0 

6.0 

0.5 

50 

1  Atlantic 
Research 

Fairchild 

.  Programed.. 

recovery. 

RPAOOS.... 

.  Surveillance/ 
design. 

Army 

...      12.7 

14.7 

2.0 

230 

1  McCulloch 
MC  101- 
AA. 

Vega.... 

.  Radio  com- 
nand. 

Lear  Siegler.  Inc.. 
Astronics  Division 

XQM-103.... 

.  RPV  R.  &  D.. 

.  USAF....... 

...     28.5 

14.5 

3.1 

2,500 

1  CAE  J69- 
T-29A, 

LSI 

-    .    do...  . 

.  GOOkt.. 

.  692  nm. 

.  Converted  AQM- 
34L, 

Santa  Monica, 

' 

Calif. 

CXXI— 
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U.S.  REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLES  AND  TARJet  DRONES- Continued 


Prime  contractor      Designation      Mission 


Agency 


Over- 
all 
length, 
less 
boost- 
er 
(feet) 


Over- 
all 
span,       Body 
wings     diam- 
or  fins        eter 


Launcli 

weight, 

less 

booster 


(feet)      (feet)    (pounds) 


Lockheed  Missiles  S    Aequare. 
Space,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 


'owerplant — 

(umber  of 

ngine;  manu-  Guidance 

acturer;         

nglne  Manu- 

esignation       tacturer 


NuRMX,  Hauppauge, 

N.y. 

Philco-Ford  Cotp , 
Atronutronic 
Division,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif. 


Rockwell  Inter- 
national Missile 
Systems  Division, 
Columbus,  Ohia 

Sperry  Flight 
Systems,  Phoenii, 
Ari2. 

Telcdyn*  Brown 
Enfineering, 
Huntsvllie,  Ala. 

ttltdyna  Ryan 
AeioiMutical, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


JPVSTD 


Strike  sup-       USAF  ARPA. 
port. 


Battlefield        Army, 
support. 


9.0 


8.0 


6.0       11.9 


RTV  2. 


Research  test 13.5 

vehicle. 


McDonnell  Douglas 
Astronautics  Co., 
Huntington  Beach, 
Calif. 

Northrop  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


Mark  2.. 


Acquiline. 
KD2R-5.. 


Reete/  USAF  ARPA.. 

targeting. 


Reece 

Target Foreign. 


MQM-74A 
Chukar. 

MQM-74C 

Chukar-2. 
VSTT 


do 


do. 
do 


Navy 


do. 


7.0 


5.0 
12.6 

11.8 


12.6 


14.8       1.25 


10. 0  0- 

vold 
1X2 


150 


120 


360 


125 


9.0 
11.5 

5.6 


1 


1.2 


.0 

340    ; 

322     1 


.-  Army 12.6 


Electric  mini- 
RPV. 

AEM-12F. 


Praeire  1 


Praeire  2 


Surveillance,     USAF  ARPA. 
attack. 


Various. 


USAF. 


Reconnais-        ARPA  UiAF.. 
sance  and 
targeting. 


13.4 
7.5 


5.6  1.2 

5.7  1.2 


3.7         1.4 
13. 0  .8 


365 
384 


1,680    f  uiipirp 


75 


do 


Calere 


do  .. 


9.5       12.0 


Autolander. 

MQM  42A 
road- 
runner 

PQM  102A. 


BATS  im- 
proved 
BATS 


Nijhtrecce do 7.5       13  0 

and 

targeting. 
Demo. USN.NSWC 10.3 


1.0 


.8 


Target. 


do 


Army 


USAF. 


24.9 


12. 0         1. 0 

5.9       1.0 


85    1 

87    1 

770     1 


Marquardt 
tj.  plus 
spr. 

,_  .       .  booster. 

63.2       38.2         6.5       28  000    1  157  P-23.. 


BQM-34A.. 

MQM-34D.. 
BQM-34E,'F. 

AQM-34G... 


-do Army... 17.0 

-<I0- 12.6 

do Navy/US  AF 22.9 


...  .do Army 22.9 

do Navy.USAF 28.3 

Electronic  USAF;TAC 26.0 

warfare 


2.6  1.25 

2.4  1.25 

12.9  3.1 

12.9  3.1 

9.1  2.0 

14. 5  3. 1 


AQM-34H do...         USAFJAC 26.0       14.5       3.1 


AQM-34J.. 
AQM-34P.. 

AQM-34Q.. 
AQM-34R.. 
AQM-34L. 


Reconnais-       USAF/TAC/ 
sance  SAC 

training 


26.0       14.5       3.1 


Reconnais- 
sanca 


USAF/SAC 30.0       32.0       3.3 


.do USAF/SAC. 


-do USAF/SAC. 


30.0 


30.0 


32.0       3.3 
32.0       3.3 


128 
110 

2,500    1 

2,500 
2,350    1 

3, 684    1 
3, 749  . 

2.865  .. 

3,792    1 

3,870  .. 


-do USAF.SAC 30.0       13.0       3.1 


3,065    1 


June  18,  1975 


Performance 


Type 


Speed,  Endur- 

miles  per  ance, 

hour,  or  min.  or 

machine  range, 

number  n.m. 


Remi  rks 


12.5  h.p. 
McCiilloch. 


do 


Lock- 
heed. 


LAC. 


Marine  LAC  . 

Corp  rotary 
engine  RC- 
B  45  hp. 
055 MDAC. 


do. 


do 


I'O 


115. 


120. 


Lycoming 
Northrop 
0-100-3. 
WR24-6.. 


WR24  7.  . 

Williams 
Research 
V;R  24-17. 


Deveko    . 
No'throp. 

.do... 


do. 

-do 


Pailio 
toiiiin.iiuf. 


Hmegn 
R?dio  coiUiol. 


120- 


130. 


100  kt 


65  mph 
272 


3hr. 


Feasi  lility  RPV  for 
Ion  [-range  recon- 
nai  isance  and 
las  r  target 
de:  gnation. 
Total  system  demon- 
str  for.  Target 
actfiisltlon  and 
r  designation, 
elopmental 
ci  nces,  sub- 


tas  r 

De 

Sci 


2hr-.. 


CO'  :ractor. 


Twin 
wj 
ge< 


30om  pusher 
tricycle 


do. 


do 


Radio 
command. 


506. 


575 
615 


.  3hr... 

300n.m. 
205.... 

385.... 


640. . - . 

2hr. 
plus. 


t  m 


Confi 

or 

mil 

Ob: 

Long 

Oven 


Reco\^i 
ml! 
droke. 


I  3. 
t  3. 


Numax    .  Piogramed   .  Exten  led 


Inves 
pov 
RP' 
:tei 

exi 


K.  &  8., 
SR  245. 


Kolbo  Korp 
riistributed 
by  Sakert 
RiSg5,  D- 
238. 
K.  &B. 
SR-245. 

Kolbo- Koip- 


Phllco- 
Ford. 


Vega. 


Philco- 
Ford. 

Kraft 

conic. 
Rockwell : 


Veg3- 


Manyal 


Manual  with 
aulo  plot- 
ting. 


Manual 


..       do 

Command 
programed. 


Radar 
command. 


75 
maxi- 
mum 
50 
cruise. 

85  maxi- 
mum. 


75  maxi- 
mum. 


gate  electric 
sr  mini- 
,s. 
range, 
p^nable  delivery 
■*   'e. 
ortable  mini- 
for  real-time 
reconnaissance  and 
target 


veh|cli 
Wan 
RP' 
reci 
lasi  r 


des  gnation. 


Confiiration 
opt 
mi 


abli  s 


85  maxi- 

mum. 

M1.5 35-40 


Ther 
ut 
ni 


'  a  titude 
rsonic 
for 
...  ing. 

1.2 12Cn.m...  Conve  ted  F-I02AI 

de-man 


5  2.75in 
spr. 

7  2.75-in 
spr. 

CAE  J69- 
T29. 

do 

CAE  J69- 
T-406. 
CAE  J69- 
T29. 

.do-  -. 


Various. 

.do... 
...do.     - 


Radio 
command. 

do 

do 


M.83 4 

M.9 5 

690 692n.m. 

690. 692n.m. 

1.8 774n.m 


ber 

mo 

Ryan 


TRA. 


TRA. 


Program  and 
command. 

do-  


Ryan 
Ryan 


D 


chal 
Ryan 
Medum 


.do TRA. 


.do. 


chal 
Ryan 
(M- 

al"' 


;aEJ10O-      TRA do 

CA-100. 


Ryan  llo 
Higt 
Phoi ) 


.do. 


TRA. 


.do- 


stori  ge. 


Ryan 
High 


6,200 do TRA. 


.do. 


com  it 


.AEJ69-       TRA Command 

r41A.  Navy  and 

program. 


alt. 
Daw  1 
Ryan 


uration 

ized  for 
imum 
irvables. 
ange. 
5,000  produced 


rable  gupnciv 
lie  target 


ized  for 
mum  obseiv- 


n  al  i 


imager 
utilted  for  full 
capability. 


git 


Lew 
sup 
tar^t 
trai 
onve 
full' 
rate  I 
Speed  and  range 
dep  nd  on  num- 

r  if  rocket 

mot  rs  used. 

lo.  124. 


0.  1661 


147NA. 
Cont)at  Angel 
dispenser. 
0. 147NC. 
altitude 
(^n))at  Angel 
dispenser. 

147NC 
).  Low 
tittde  recon- 


I  0. 


I.  147T. 

altitude. 

recon- 

nce.  In 


lo. 


147TE. 

altitude. 

(km^at  Dawn 


Ryan  I  o.  147TF. 
Imp  9ved  high 
", '  ombat 
I  comint. 
,  147SC. 


f  D.1 


Low  iltitude 
phot  I  recon- 
nais: ance. 
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Prime  contractor      Designation      Mission 


Agency 


Over- 
all Over- 
length,  all 

tess  span.       Body 

boost-  wings     diam- 

er  or  fins        eter 


Powerplant  - 
Launch    Number  of 
weight,    engine;  manu- 

less    facturer; 
booster   angina  Many- 


Guidance 


(feet)     (feeO     (feet)    (pounds)  designation       facturar      Type 


Perfjrmance 

Speed,  Endur- 

miles  par  ance, 

hour,  or  min.  or 

machine  range, 

number  n.m. 


Remarks 


AQM-  do USAF/SAC. 31.0       13.0       1.3  3.150 do 

34L(TV). 

AQM-34M .do. USAF.'SAC 30.0        14.5        3.1  3, 113  .        do      . . 

AQM  34M(L) do USAF/SAC 30.0       14.5       3.1  3,113.. ..do     .. 

AQM-34N do.  USAF/SAC 30.0       32.0        3.1  3,820 do 

AQM-34K do USAF.SAC 29.0        14.5       3.1  3,367  ..    do  ... 

AQM  34V....  Electronic         USAF 26.0       14.5       3.1  4,500 do 

wsrfflffi 

AQM  91A....  Recon-     '         USAF,'SAC 34.0       48.0       3.2  5,245    1  GE  J97- 

naissance.  GE-3. 

Reconnais-        Israel.. 31.0      ^4.5       3.1  3,250    1  CAE  J69- 

sance.  T41A. 

YQM  98A         Reconnais-        USAF...: 37.0       81.2       2.7         14,300    1  Garrett 

sance,  ATF-3. 

comm. 

BGM  34A  Weapons  USAF 23.6        14.5       3.1  2,800    1  CAE  J69- 

delivery.  T29. 

BGM  34B do USAF 26.0       14.5       3.1  3,230    1CAEJ69- 

T41A. 

BGM  34C Multi-mission.  USAF. 28.5       14.5       3.1  4,679    1CAEJ69- 

T41A. 

Mini  RPV Acquisition,      USN/USAF....  .  5.0        7.5      Delta      120  140  

recce, 
strike. 


TRA do 

TRA .    dp. 

TRA <l0- 


TRA Radio  com-    . 

mand. 
TRA Program  and 

command. 


.  TRA. 


.do. 


TRA Program  Nav 

and  com- 
mand. 


TRA Program  and 

command. 

TRA Radio  com- 
mand. 


Sperry 
Univac 

...do 


.do. 


.do. 


TRAf  Program  and 
Univac  command. 
LSI. 

TRA do 


120    5hr. 


Low  altitude  real- 
time TV  recon- 
naissance. 

Ryan  No.  147SD.  Uw 
altitude  phots 
reconnaissance. 

Ryan  No.  147SD.  Low 
altitude  photo 
reconnaissance 
with  Loran. 

Ryan  No.  I47H.  High 
altitude  recon. 

Ryan  No.  147SRL 
Night  photo 
reconnaissance. 
In  storage. 

Improved  AQM - 
34H/J. 

Ryan  No.  154.  High 
altitude  mainly 
photo  recennais- 
sanca  penetrator. 
In  storage. 

Ryan  No.  1241. 

Ryan  No.  235.  Com- 
pass Cope 
prototype. 

Ryan  No.  234.  Day- 
time weapons 
delhrary. 

Ryan  No.  234.  Day' 
night  strike  and 
laser  target 
designation. 

Electronic  warfare, 
reconnaissance, 
strike. 

Rail  launch  and  net 
recovery /or  con- 
ventional landing 
gear. 


•  Rotor  diameters. 

POSIIION  FAPEH  NO.  2 

Answer  to  Question  16: 

A.  The  heartening  assertion  that  Remotely 
Piloted  Vehicles  (RPVs)  have  "nearly  un- 
limited utility  and  unique  advantages"  makes 
one  wonder  why  more  Is  not  being  spent  on 
this  important  airplane.  When  one  thinks 
that  the  entire  prisoner  of  war  issue  In  the 
recent  Vietnam  conflict  need  not  have  arisen 
if  we  had  RPVs,  the  potential  Is  quite  Im- 
portant. We  had  hoped  that  the  first  posi- 
tion paper  would  have  Included  a  dollar 
figure  on  the  amount  spent  for  RPV  develop- 
ment and  a  target  date  for  production  of 
RPVs  to  carry  out  close  air  support  and  air 
superiority  functions.  In  an  era  of  8AMs,  it 
is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  Important  weapon 
system. 

Question  17:  What  command,  control  com- 
munications and  management  advantages 
has  AWACS  over  heavy  helicopters  eqitlpped 
with  similar  equipment? 

POSrriON  PAPEK  NO.  1 

Answer  to  Question  17: 

A.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  AWACS 
lies  in  Its  physical  dimensions  which  permit 
the  installation  of  larger  quantity  of  equip- 
ment and  personnel  than  is  possible  In  the 
largest  of  today's  helicopters.  Moreover,  the 
AWACS  has  more  electrical  power  available 
for  electronics  than  Is  possible  In  a  helicop- 
ter. And  the  range,  speed,  endurance,  alti- 
tude, and  crew  capacity  provides  the  AWACS 
a  significant  advantage  in  employment  flexl- 
bUlty  over  the  helicopter.  This,  in  turn,  pro- 
vides for  an  Increased  capability  In  nearly  all 
elements  of  the  AWACS  mission. 

Question  18:  How  vulnerable  \a  AWACS 
likely  to  be  against  enemy  aircraft  and 
ground-to-air  missiles? 


Note:  ARPA— Advanced  Research  Project  Agency. 


POSITION  PAPER  NO.  1 

AnsH-er  to  Question  18: 

A.  AWACS  is  as  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
aircraft  and  ground-to-air  missiles  as  any 
other  large  military  aircraft.  However,  the 
role  envisioned  for  this  system  places  it  In 
an  area  where  It  would  retain  a  relative  de- 
gree of  safety  from  these  threats  because  of 
distance,  and  the  intervening  screen  of 
friendly  fighter  aircraft.  Employed  under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  areas  where  VS. 
and  allied  forces  have  established  air  su- 
periority, the  AWACS  concept  makes  some 
sense.  In  areas  where  such  superiority  is 
lacking,  or  may  be  challenged  by  enemy 
forces,  military  Judgment  might  oppose  plac- 
ing such  a  high  cost  asset  as  AWACS  in 
Jeopardy  by  exposing  it  to  hostile  attack. 
The  AWACS  itself  has  no  Integral  capability 
for  self-defense. 

POSITION  PAPER  NO.  2 

Answers  to  Questions  17  and  18: 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  rapid  shifts 
in  missions  for  which  AWAC»3  is  targeted. 
However,  the  exchange  In  Question  18  ex- 
plores a  relatively  unprobed  but  key  point 
m  AWACS'  effectiveness — ^its  vulnerability. 
As  P.PJ.  notes,  AWACS  is  highly  vulner- 
able to  enemy  attack  and  has  no  "built-in" 
capacity  for  self-defense.  The  hopeful  as- 
sertion that  such  capacity  would  be  not 
needed  as  AWACS  would  operate  over 
friendly  territory  and  behind  a  "screen  of 
friendly  fighter  aircraft"  does  not  deal  with 
the  issue  of  how  such  remoteness  from 
enemy  defensive  systems  is  to  be  maintained. 
In  a  tactical  war  in  Etirope,  Paris  must  be 
deemed  part  of  any  tactical  front  In  Ger- 
many. If  so  important  a  goal  as  the  disrupt 
tlon  of  Western  communications  and  com- 


mand apparatus  could  be  achieved  by  pene- 
tration of  Western  airspace  by  Soviet  fight- 
ers, who  is  to  say  that  AWACS  would  not  b« 
destroyed? 

Apart  from  the  problems  with  losing  so 
expensive  a  plane,  would  not  the  impact  on 
our  tactical  command  be  severe  if  so  central 
a  link  as  AWACS  were  destroyed?  Is  it  wise 
to  plan  a  tactical  operation  around  so  fragile 
a  piece  of  equipment  as  a  converted  Boeing 
707? 

Question  19:  What  kind  of  conflict  is  like- 
ly to  require  our  combined  use  of  the  C-5, 
C-141,  and  the  747s  and  DClOs  in  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet? 

POSITION  PAPER 

Answer  to  Question  19: 

A.  In  the  event  of  a  NATO,  Warsaw  Pact 
crisis,  the  geographical  asymmetries  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  give  the  ad- 
vantage In  reinforcement  of  Central  Europe 
to  the  Soviets.  For  that  reason,  the  U.S.  has 
a  requirement  for  the  capability  to  reinforce 
NATO  rapidly  in  a  crisis.  Whether  this  ca- 
pability could  be  brought  eflfectively  to  bear 
would  be  dependent,  of  course,  on  adequate 
strategic  warning  of  impending  Soviet  at- 
tack, and  the  existence  of  reception  fields 
on  the  European  side  firmly  under  NATO 
control.  Once  a  conflict  has  begun  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  airlift  concept  is  open  to  legiti- 
mate question. 

POSITION    PAPER  NO.  2 

Ansicer  to  question  19: 

A.  With  all  four  systems,  we  are  so  over- 
loaded with  logistical  capacity  as  to  raise  the 
question  of  our  need  for  so  ample  a  capa- 
bility. Only  in  a  prolonged,  several  year  war 
In  Europe  would  we  need  so  major  an  Inven- 
tory of  logistical  aircraft.  The  supply  needs 
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of  Israel  or  of  Europe  during  a  limited  war 
are  easily  satisfied  with  a  far  smaller  fleet. 
Implicit  In  the  First  Paper's  need  for  so 
large  an  armada  is  the  assumption  that  a 
four  or  five  year  tactical  war  in  Europe  Is 
likely  or  possible.  Yet,  such  a  conflict  would 
turn  nuclear  if  long  prolonged  according  to 
most  observers.  One  must  question  the  need 
for  so  much  logistical  support  in  any  case 
but  an  extended  conventional  war  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Que.stion  21 :  In  view  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  crui.se  missiles,  what  is  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  policy  of  concentrating  fire- 
power In  such  large  vessels  as  the  DD-963 
destroyers  and  the  CON. 

POSniON  PAPEK  NO.  1 

Answer  to  Question  21 : 

A.  The  Navy's  so-called  "high-low  mix" 
recognizes  that  it  is  prudent  to  split  invest- 
ment between  a  small  number  of  highly  cap- 
able units,  possessing  the  ability  to  operate 
In  high  threat  environments  and  much  larger 
nimibers  of  less  expensive  units,  possessing 
less  extensive  capabilities  but  fully  compe- 
tent to  carry  out  a  multitude  of  military 
tasks  in  many  important  areas  of  the  world. 
The  DD-9S3  destroyers  and  CGN  represent 
the  high  end  of  the  surface  combatant  mix, 
while  the  PP  represents  the  low  end.  The 
former  are  capable  of  operating  in  high 
threat  areas  of  important  strategic  interest 
to  the  U.S..  such  as  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  latter  would  be  used  in  areas 
farther  removed  from  the  most  dense  Soviet 
air,  surface  and  submarine  threat;  and  might 
b©  employed,  for  example,  in  assuring  our 
use  of  key  Atlantic  or  Indian  Ocean  sea 
routes. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  bear 
on  the  problem  as  well.  First,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  cruise 
missiles  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
deploying  the  advanced,  highly  capable  sys- 
tems which  will  be  integral  to  the  CGN.  Un- 
less we  are  to  abandon  high-threat  areas  to 
Soviet  domination,  we  must  possess  the 
capability  to  operate  in  those  area  naval 
forces  which  can  contend  with  the  threat 
while  accomplishing  their  military  mission. 

A  second  consideration  relates  to  our  dwin- 
dling nimiber  of  carrier  task  forces.  By  next 
year  our  carrier  levels  will  have  been  reduced 
Arom  a  post- War  War  II  high  of  24  to  a  low 
of  12. 

As  the  number  of  carrier  task  forces  de- 
clines— with  no  reduction  of  national  com- 
mitments or  the  need  for  naval  forces  in 
crisis  management — we  must  look  to  other 
platforms  to  provide  a  reasonable  base  of 
military  capability.  Our  major  combatants 
can  still  be  in  only  one  place  at  one  time; 
and  the  diminution  of  carrier  levels  has 
pl&ced  new  demands  on  our  large  surface 
combatants  to  take  some  of  the  load  in 
areas — like  the  Indian  Ocean — where  U.S.  in- 
terest can  be  demonstrated  periodically  by 
a  unit  possessing  less  versatile  capabilities 
than  a  carrier. 

Finally,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
traditional  competition  between  the  offense 
and  the  defense  goes  on.  Implicit  in  the  ques- 
tion posed  is  the  suggestion  that  large  sur- 
face combatants  are  irremediably  vulnerable 
to  damage  by  Soviet  cruise  missiles.  The  fact 
is  that  those  missiles  must  be  launched  from 
Soviet  platforms — air,  surface  and  sub-sur- 
face— which  are  themselves  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack by  our  own  systems.  If  the  platform  is 
destroyed,  the  missile  is  rendered  useless. 
The  liest  system  for  destroying  a  broad  range 
of  enemy  platforms  is  the  aircraft  carrier. 
with  its  long  reach  and  capabilities  to  operate 
against  all  forms  of  Soviet  platforms.  The 
next  best  platforms  are  our  "high  mix"  sur- 
face combatants:  and  we  are  working  to  give 
them  even  greater  capabilities  against  both 
launch  platforms  and  the  Soviet  missiles 
themselves.  Examples  of  such  capabilities 
currently  in  development  hiclude  the  AEGIS 
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anti-air  system,  the  close-in 
tem    (CIWS),    and   the   high 
(HEL)    (the  relationship 
and  defensive  we£^>ons  is  a  dy; 
we  should  avoid  the  tendenc 
decisions  relating  to  platfornjs 
with  us  for  20-30  years  on 
current  balance  of  ofi'ensive 
technology). 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  cruise  rn 
ous  problem  which  was  for  tot 
ed.  We  have  been  moving  effe 
with  it  for  several  years  nov 
our  highly  capable  surface 
one  of  the  most  promising  ni 
ing  the  threat. 
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Ansu-er  to  Question  12: 

The  first  paper's  response  t 
poses  a  key  question  for 
sary  to  have  an  expensive 
effectively  In  high  risk  areas? 

Its  assumption  that  only 
platforms  can  be  effective  in 
is.  in  our  view,  outdated.  The 
er,  the  2500  potmd  Eliat,  was 
cruise  missile  fired  from  an  8( 
made  Egyptian  craft. 

As  p.p.  1  suggests,  the  best 
against  cruise  missiles  is  to 
form.  But  the  best  method 
enemy  platforms  Is  also  the 
In  future  naval  engagement 
likely  to  turn  on  which  side 
the  largest  number  of  crul.= 
forms  afloat.  It  Is  not  the  .si, 
form,  or  its  range  of  weapons 
is  whether  or  not  there  are  eiic 

By  moving  toward  higher  a; 
ships,  we  give  the  Soviets  a 
afforded  by  their  more  plentl 
boats.   While   our   fleet   h^R 
tonnage  equal  to   twice  the 
consists  of  several  hundred  fc 

The  assertion  that  the  DI 
CGN  represent  'the  high  end 
combatant  mix,  while  the  PF 
low  end"  is  Ironic  in  view  of  tin 
tlon  of  patrol  frigate  unit 
lion,  more  than  the  DD-963 

But  such  escalation   in 
explain    the    causes    of   our 
weakness.  We  load  all  otir 
maximum  technology  of  whlc 
ble,  as  it  becomes  available. 
mixes  become  high-higher  cos1 
lose  the  ability  to  buy  the 
Meanwhile,  defensive  systems 
er  and  simpler.  It  becomes 
stroy   a   8250    million   nucleai 
perhaps  a  dozen  $100,000  crit 

And  we  lose  the  ability  to 
cruise  missiles  with  certainty 
these  platforms  since   the 
which    our    destructive    w 
launched  •  are  too  few  in  nu 
major  cruise  attaclts. 

It  is  precisely  the  patrol 
should  enter  high  threat  env 
a  patrol  frigate  costing  less 
current  model. 

Question  22:  What  Is  the 
military  necessity  for  the  pre? 
dian  Ocean  carrier?  , 
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An^tcer  to  Question  22: 
A.  This  is  a  question  more 
swered  by  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
dent,    who — in   collaboration 
tional  Security  Council 
sions  on  deployment  of  nava! 
The   rationale   for   our   cur: 
periodic   naval   deployments 
Ocean,  as  elaborated  in   publ|c 
rests  on  the  recognition  that 
ing  areas  of  the  Persian  GuK 
routes  that   transport   their 
industrailized  world — have  g 
in  stratcjjic  importance  In  rec 
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Our  periodic  naval  presence 
Ocean  region  is  designed  to 
interest  and  concern  of  the  U.S 
for  events  in  the  area.  It  additloi 
strates  the  capabUity  of  the 
to  deploy  its  military  power  intc 
defense  of  Its  own  interests 
sumed  that  this  exerts  at  least 
of   deterrence   against  the 
fringement  of  U.S.  interests. 

Finally,  tlie  relevance  which 
to  operate  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
In  the  .Middle  East  more  generall  ■ 
be  overlooked.  The  Mideast 
tial  source  of  serious  conflict, 
point   of   Intensive  US. 
Otir    naval    forces    In    the 
lanean  traditionally  have  offer^ 
cant  source  of  support  to  our 
age   Mideast   crises   in   a  way 
Injury  to  our  own  or  our 
terests.  The  capability  of  those 
complish  their  military  mission 
ing  been  challenged  by  Soviet 
which  In  the  last  Arab-Israeli 
bered  our  own  forces  in  the 
by  a  ratio  of  3  to  2.  Our  ability 
the  forces  which  can  be  broug: 
the  Mideast  by  deploying  Pacifi( 
to  the  northern  Indian  Ocean 
during   the    1973    Arab-Israeli 
aftermath,  and  surely  entered 
culations  of  those  concerned 
eral  military  balance  in  the 

Question  23:    What  addition:  1 
dcps   the   3-3    and   P-3   provide 
helicopters? 

POSITION  PAPER  NO.   1 

Anstccr  to  Question  23:  The  1 
craft   have   much   longer   range 
helicopters,  hence  can  cover 
sible   to   tile  helicopter.   In 
larger    size    allows    them    to 
range  of  detection  systems, 
pajioad  of  weapons.  The  three 
tems   operate   in   a   complemen 
liian  competitive,  way. 

The  P-3  aircraft  is"  the  long 
endurance,  high  payload  systei  i 
vides  wide  area  patrol  within 
land  based  airfields.  However, 
open  ocean  areas  of  the  world  an 
effective  masslon  range  of 
aircraft  and  must  be  controlle< 
b.nsed  ASW  aircraft. 

The  S-3  is  the  Navy's  newest, 
ASW  carrier  based  aircraft.  It 
coverage  in  the  open-ocean  area 
range   of   land-based   aircraft 
the  S-3  provides  local  area 
around  and  in  advance  of  the 
group    with    which    it   operates, 
speed,    longer    range,    endurance, 
and  highly  sophisticated  ASW 
vide  it  with  substantially  great^ 
than  the  ASW  helicopter 

The  ASW  helicopter,  operating 
carrier   or   from  surface 
plement.s  the  efforts  of  the  P-3 
provides  a  quick  reaction 
immediate  area  of  the  task  fore  t 
and    attack    contacts   located 
wing  aircraft,  thereby  permlttinfe 
craft   to  maintain   an  unbrokei 
search  pattern.  Its  capability  t< 
employ   a  dipping  sonar  make 
suitable   for  localization 
the  range  of  the  surface  escort 

In  summary,  the  ASW 
piemen tary  to  the  S-3  and  P-; 
serves  as  the  localization 
tacts  generated  by  them.  Its 
tlons  do  not  permit  It  to 
area    search   characteristic    fixet 
craft,  however.  The  P-3  and  S-3 
tection   systems   are   superior 
helicopter   and   their  range, 
ance.   and   payload   greatly 
the  ASW   helicopter. 
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■  Ansiier  to  question  23: 

A.  In  ASW  warfare.  It  is  quantity  which  Is 
the  key  variable.  With  the  task  of  locating 
a  small  number  of  submarines  over  an  entire 
expanse  of  ocean,  the  capacity  to  concentrate 
search  and  aggregate  firepower  must  be  seen 
a.s  key. 

It  costs  about  forty  times  as  much  to  buy 
an  ASW  helicopter  as  to  purchase  an  S-3  or 
P-3  aircraft.  We  already  have  sizable  fleets  of 
each  plane.  With  138  C-3s  and  36  squadrons 
of  P-3s,  tlie  56  planes  for  purchase  in  1976 
to  complete  the  force  goals  seem  of  limiied 
utility  indeed. 

The  first  answer  notes  tliat  the  ASW  heli- 
copter complements  the  efforts  of  the  P-3 
and  S-3  by  providing  a  "quick  reaction  ca- 
pability in  the  immediate  area  of  the  task 
force  to  localize  and  attack  contacts  located 
by  the  fixed  wing  aircraft,  thereby  permitting 
these  aircraft  to  maintain  an  unbroken, 
wide-area  search  pattern." 

This  answer  forces  one  to  question  the 
viability  of  the  assumption  earlier  in  tlie 
answer  of  the  need  for  the  greater  range  of 
the  S-3  and  P-3.  Of  what  ntihty  is  a  single 
plane  over  a  single  submarine,  far  from  a 
base  or  ship  which  would  permit  use  of  ASW 
helicopters  in  destroying  the  submarine? 

Clearly,  S-3s  and  P-3s  are  needed.  But  we 
are  seeing  a  distortion  of  the  high-low  mix 
ill  so  strong  an  emphasis  on  S-3s  and  P-3j 
as  is  contained  in  the  $693  milliou  budget 
request  by  DOD  for  these  planes. 

Question  24:  Wliat  is  tlie  size  of  the  U.S. 
Ai\A  Soviet  Naval  'projection"  forces,  i.o., 
marines  and  amphibious  assault  ve.ssrelsV 

POSITION  PAPfn  Nu.  1 

Ansui-r  to  question  24: 

A.  The  Soviet  naval  infantry  (marines)  is 
ebtiniated  at  somewhere  between  10-20,000 
men.  In  addition,  some  Soviet  army  di'.  islons 
have  collateral  missions  in  an  amphibious 
role.  Naval  vessels  with  primarily  amphibious 
capabilities  numlier  slightly  more  than  200. 
of  whlrh  about  half  are  amphibious  ships, 
iind  half  are  landing  vessels  of  various  .sizes 
mid  capalnlities.  In  addition,  a  number  ol 
Soviet  merchant  vessels  have  lieen  designed 
10  give  them  collateral  capabilities  as 
amphibious  transports  and  could  be  u.sed  to 
augment  naval  vessels  in  contingencies. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  including  aviation 
tnilts.  numbers  about  196,000  men;  while  the 
U.S.  Navy's  amphibious  force  numbers  slight- 
ly over  60  ships.  Those  ships,  however,  repre- 
sent an  assault  lift  capability  substantially 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  the  larger 
number  of  Soviet  vessels,  though,  as  noted, 
•iddltlon  of  merchant  auxiliaries  would  en- 
hance Soviet  capabilities. 

Fhially,  it  should  be  kept  in  mhid  that 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  figure  includes  the 
three  air  wings  which  operate  with  the  three 
Marine  divisions.  The  Soviets'  naval  infantry 
does  not  have  integral  aviation  iunt.s.  Air 
support  would  be  provided  by  land-based 
units  of  Soviet  Naval  Aviation,  and  by  the 
tactical  air  armies  wlilch  support  other  "tvpes 
of  Soviet  ground  force  operations. 

On  balance,  the  U.S.  clearly  possesses  a 
ftiperior  amphibious  assault  capability  at 
present.  Soviet  capability  is  improving,  how- 
ever: and  is  already  capable  of  posing  a  for- 
midable threat  to  areas  where  amphibious 
operations  could  be  supported  by  Soviet 
laud-based  au-.  such  as  the  Turkish  Straits, 
Nortiiern  Norway,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
littoral,  and  (as  the  Backfire  attack  aircraft 
tomes  Into  inventory)  Iceland.  Soviet  capa- 
bility therefore,  though  less  than  our  own.  is 
seen  as  adequate  to  the  strategic  objectives 
which  the  Soviets  probably  .set  for  It  in  a 
iimjor  conflict. 

Question  28:  I  appreciate  the  legal  position 
ot  the  three  Marine  divisions  and  air  wingS; 
but  cau  you  describe  possslble  uses  for  650 
Mamie  combat  aircraft  considerhig  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  an  amphibious  landing  all 


air  support  must  come  from  carrier-based 
Navy  aircraft? 
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Answer  to  question  28: 

A.  Some  Of  the  carrier-based  aircraft  to 
which  the  question  refers  would  be  Marine 
aircraft — part  of  the  550  maintained  In  the 
active  USMC  inventory.  That  is  not  the  main 
Justification  for  the  Marine  air  wings,  how- 
ever. Their  principal  mission  is  to  provide 
tactical  air  support  for  the  Marine  ground 
forces,  once  ashore.  In  a  conflict.  Navy  air- 
craft would  assist  in  softening  up  the  as- 
sault area  for  the  initial  Marine  landing,  and 
would  remain  in  the  area  to  supplement  the 
shore-based  Marine  aircraft  until  local  air 
superiority  was  assured-  provided  they  were 
not  requued  for  liiglier  priority  tasks  else- 
where. After  that  time,  the  Marine  aircraft 
would  carry  the  burden  of  maintaining  air 
superiority  and  of  providing  close  support  for 
ground  operations.  It  is  an  uneconomical  use 
of  the  mobility  inherent  Ui  carriers  to  tie 
them  up  for  extended  periods  providing  the 
type  of  support  which  aircraft  can,  with 
equal  efficiency,  provide  from  fixed  bases 
ashore. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  a  more  general 
perspective,  our  ground  forces  (both  Army 
and  Marine)  require  tactical  air  support 
whenever  engaged  in  combat.  Naval  aviation 
can  supplement  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
tactical  air  resources  during  periods  of  par- 
ticularly intense  activity;  but  they  sliould 
not  be  relied  on  as  a  substitute  for  aircraft 
operating  from  bases  ashore.  Carrier  avia- 
tion's mobility  is  most  effectively  exploited 
when  it  can  be  shifted  rapidly  to  the  areas 
of  highest  deimmd.  or  to  areas  not  accessible 
from  land  bases.  Freed  from  the  close  air 
support  role,  it  can  be  usefully  employed, 
e.g.,  in  interdicting  enemy  lines  ol  commiini- 
cation.  or  attacking  more  remote  targets  on 
which  his  combat  support  relies.  Beyond  that, 
we  look  to  carriers  and  their  mix  of  ASW  and 
tighter  attack  aircraft  to  be  active  in  de- 
feating So\  let  offensive  forces  at  .sea  and  as- 
suring our  key  maritime  routes  against  the 
Soviet  Navy'.s  air.  .surface,  and  sub-.surfacc 
forces. 

The  fiuidamental  question  is  not  whether 
Murine  air  assets  are  redundant,  but  whether 
our  total  niitionnl  tactical  air  assets  are  ade- 
quate to  all  the  tasks  which  would  be  im- 
posed on  them  in  war.  Viewed  in  this  per- 
spective, we  continue  to  have  a  deficit  of 
TACAIR  capabilities  when  measured  against 
requirements. 

Question  25:  What  network  of  baf«s  In 
foreign  nations  are  available  to  tlie  U.S.  and 
Soviet  navies? 

POSITION    PAPER    NO.     1 

Answer  to  question  25: 

A.  As  the  scope  of  Soviet  naval  operations 
lias  e.xpanded,  the  Soviets  have  found  it  use- 
ful to  establish  arrangements  overseas  for  the 
support  of  those  operations.  They  presently 
enjoy  the  use  of  naval  facilities  in  Cuba, 
Guinea  (West  Africa),  Egypt,  Syria,  Somalia, 
and  the  People's  Etemocratlc  Republic  of 
South  Yemen.  In  addition  they  are  assisting 
in  the  construction  of  naval  faculties  in  Iraq, 
and  there  has  been  speculation  that  those 
facilities,  when  completed,  wUl  be  used  by 
Soviet  naval  forces  as  weU.  In  the  past  the 
Iraquis  have  allowed  the  Soviets  to  maintain 
a  naval  tender  at  the  Persian  Gulf  port  of 
Ba.sra. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  recently  con- 
cluded arrangements  with  the  Yugaslavs  per- 
mitting the  repair  of  Soviet  naval  vessels,  in 
limited  numbers,  in  Yugoslav  shipyards.  The 
Soviets  continue  to  enjoy  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  facilities  in  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  though 
these  generally  are  so  close  to  existing  So- 
viet base  complexes  that  they  add  relatively 
little  to  the  Soviet  Navy's  strategic  flexibility. 

Supplementing  the  arrangements  described 
above,  the  USSR  has  negotiated  a  series  of 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  relat- 


ing to  the  bunkering  of  Soviet  naval  and 
merchant  vessels,  the  repair  of  naval  auxil- 
iaries and  support  ships,  and  the  provision  of 
other  logistics  support  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Such  arrangements  presently  exist  wltli 
Mauritius,  Singapore  and  the  Philippines; 
and  the  Russians  are  actively  negotiating 
them  elsewhere.  Arrangements  for  the  over- 
seas provision  of  fuel  to  Soviet  merchant 
tankers  are  particularly  important  in  ex- 
panding Soviet  naval  flexibility,  for  the  Rus- 
sians routUiely  employ  vessels  of  their  state- 
controlled  Merchant  Marine  for  imderway 
replenishment  of  deployed  naval  forces. 

The  U.8.  Navy  employs  its  own  underway 
replenlsliment  forces  and  tenders  to  provide 
llie  primary  logistics  support  to  its  deployed 
force.=;.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Navy 
prefers  to  avoid  dependence  on  overseas 
bases:  but  It  does  not  hesitate  to  use  such 
facilities,  when  available,  if  so  doing  will  per- 
mit accomplishment  of  support  missions 
more  cheaply  or  efficiently.  The  Navy  does  not 
allow  its  operational  flexibility  to  become  im> 
paired  by  dependence  on  such  facilities,  how- 
ever. In  accordance  with  that  philosophy,  the 
Navy  currently  maintains  support  facilities 
in  Japan  and  the  Philippines  for  the  Seventh 
Fleet;  in  Italy  for  the  Slxtli  Fleet;  and,  on  a 
much  more  modest  scale,  at  Diego  Garcia  for 
forces  periodically  deployed  Into  the  Indian 
Oce«n.  (The  Navy  has  proposed  improvUig 
tlie  Diego  Garcia  capabilities  in  order  to  al- 
low periodic  Indian  Ocean  deployments  to  be 
supported  more  cheaply,  and  with  less  de- 
gradation of  the  readiness  of  deployed  naval 
forces  elsewhere.)  Guam.  Spain  and  the  UJC. 
provide  advanced  ba*e  support  to  the  Navy's 
Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  force:  and  the  Navy 
maintains  communications  facilities  o\er- 
seas.  Navy  ASW  aircraft  operate  from  fields 
in  .several  allied  countries;  and  the  Navy 
continues  to  use  Guantanamo,  Cuba  as  a 
training  site  for  Atlantic  Fleet  units. 

Question  2G:  What  is  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
naval  support  forces — shipn;  wliose  ml.-iMon  is 
to  replenish,  maintain,  and  support  com- 
batant vessels? 

POSITION    rAl-EH    NO.     1 

Ansicer  to  question  26: 

A.  The  Soviet  Navy  ciu-rently  has  about 
360  ships  categorized  as  naval  auxiliaries,  and 
who.se  primary  mission  is  to  replenish,  main- 
tain and  support  combatant  vessels. 

That  number  is  substantially  larger  than 
the  119  support  .ships  in  the  U.S.  Navy:  but 
many  of  the  Soviet  vessels  are  smaller  and 
less  capable  than  their  U.S.  counterparts, 
hence  It  would  be  incorrect  to  conclude  thai, 
the  Soviet  capability  for  afloat  support  ex- 
ceeds our  own. 

In  presenting  a  balanced  view  of  Soviet 
capabilities,  however,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  Soviet  Navy  traditionally  has 
drawn  on  Soviet  merchant  vessels  for  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  its  logistics  support. 
Soviet  merchant  ships  are  manned  by  naval 
reserve  officers,  and  when  operating  In  a 
naval  support  role  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defense.  The  merchant 
marme  offers  a  source  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing Soviet  naval  support  capabilities  in  con- 
tingencies, as  the  Soviet  demonstrated  dtir- 
ing  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war.  The  Soviets 
evidently  prefer  to  rely  on  naval-manned 
support  ves.sels,  however,  as  evidenced  by 
their  continuing  efforts  to  expand  the  capa- 
bilities of  their  naval  support  force. 

POSITION    PAPER    NO.    2 

Answers  to  questions  25  and  26: 

A.  Tlie  first  response  overstates  the  ca!>o 
concerning  Soviet  access  to  bases.  Soviet 
access  to  middle  east  bases  is  severely  limited 
and  permits  nowhere  near  the  range  of  re- 
plenishment afforded  by  American  bases. 

The  key  pohit  is  that  the  superior  Amer- 
ican ability  to  sustain  ships  through  both 
bases  and.  more  Importantly,  through  ship, 
sea-based,  resupply  and  repair  make  Amer« 
lean    ships    less    vulnerable    due    to   tbetr 
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limited  quautlty  than  would  olherwi.'>e  seem 
to  b9  the  case.  This  point  la  made  losuX- 
flclently  when  the  telatlve  strengths  oX  our 
navlaa  are  discussed.  American  ships  can 
reaaaln  abroad  longer,  be  repaired  without 
retundng  to  base  easier,  and  be  supported 
better  by  foreign  sea  bases  than  caii  the 
Soviet  Navy. 

11*»  difficulties  the  Soviets  always  face  lii 
gaining  access  to  the  liledlterraneau  augment 
thla  American  advantage. 

Question  27:  What  do  we  believe  are  the 
principal  missions  of  the  Soviet  Navy? 

POSmON    PAFCK    NO.    1 

Ansicer    to   question   27: 

A.  The  principal  wartime  missiona  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  axe  (in  probable  order  of  pri- 
ority) : 

<a)  Strategic  strikes  against  tlie  Uiiiied 
States  from  Soviet  SSBNs. 

(b)  OlTenslva  strikes  against  VS.  naval 
iarcam  by  the  Soviet  Navy's  air,  surface,  and 
anhmarine  forces  (with  priority  given  to 
VA.  SSBNs  and  aircraft  carrlen). 

(c)  Severing  of  key  Uj8.  and  NATO  sea  lines 
of  communication,  in  order  to  Isolate  this 
country  and  Its  allies  from  sovu-ces  of  essen- 
tial raw,  materials,  energy  suppUes;  and,  lu 
**»•  caae  of  NATO,  from  U.S.  reinforcement 
and   resupply. 

(d)  CooperaUon  with  other  Soviet  armed 
forces  in  defeating  U.8./NATO  attacks  on 
Soviet   territory. 

Soviet  strategic  doctrine  currently  empba- 
aizes  the  growing  importance  of  maritime 
theaters  in  global  conflict,  pointing  out  that 
any  war  with  the  VS.  or  NATO  wiU  necessar- 
ily be  worldwide  in  scope,  and  that  events  at 
sea  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  conduct 
of  land  campaigns  in  decUlve  areas  (such  as 
Western  Europe).  In  the  wake  of  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  war  and  its  associated  oil  em- 
bargo, Soviet  strategists  have  stressed  the 
vulnerability  of  advanced  Industrial  soci- 
eties— Western  Europe  In  particular— to  the 
Interdiction  of  essential  energy  supplies;  and 
have  highlighted  this  as  an  area  for  special 
emphasis  in  Soviet  strategic  planning. 

The  principal  peacetime  missions  6i  thp 
Soviet   Navy   are: 

(a)  Deterrence  of  VS.  actions  deemed  in- 
imical to  important  Soviet  interests.  The  de- 
ployment of  90-odd  Soviet  ships  to  the  Med- 
iterranean during  the  1973  Arab-IsraeU  war 
exemplified  this  sort  of  employment. 

(b)  Related  to  the  foregoing,  there  are 
Indications  of  growing  Soviet  readiness  to 
\ise  their  naval  forces  actively  to  accomplish 
Important  pollUco-mUitary  objectives  In 
crises.  We  know,  for  example,  that  Soviet 
naval  infantry  was  embarked  in  amphlblou.s 
landing  ships  deployed  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean in  October  1973.  Given  the  widely 
pubUclzed  Soviet  threats  to  intervene  in  that 
conflict,  the  naval  infantry  force,  together 
with  the  Soviet  airborne  forces  maintained 
In  a  high  state  of  readmess,  comprised  a 
credible  Soviet  interventlonary  force. 

(c)  In  addition,  Soviet  naval  deployments 
worldwide  have  the  general  mission  which  the 
Russians  subsume  under  the  rubric  "protec- 
Uon  of  sUte  interests."  This  Is  analogous  to 
what  we  call  the  "peaceUme  presence"  mU- 
slon.  and  has  as  Us  objective  supporttog  both 
general  foreign  poUcy  objectives  and  soeciflc 
diplomatic  Initiatives  by  demonstratiiig  in- 
terest, resolve,  and  the  possession  of  a  mili- 
tary capabUity  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
In  areas  where  Important  interests  of  the 
posse-SEor  may  be  at  stake.  The  Soviets  clearly 
have  learned  the  utUlty  of  naval  forces  In 
expanding  their  political  Influence  in  the 
world  and  are  using  them  effectively  In  areas 
such  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  achieve  objec- 
tives which  they  could  not  attain  through 
diplomatic  means  alome. 
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Afuwer   to   question   Z7: 
No  comment. 
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Question  29:  Why  do  th( 
and  Marine  tactical  air  fo 
research  and  development 
tlon  bases,  training 
faculties? 

^  PosrrioN  PA 

Ansicer  lo  question  29: 

A.  Generally  speaking, 
separate   development   of 
among  the  military  are  1_ 
as  reasons  for  the  differeii 
rate  and  distinct  missions, 
dcavoio  of  the  sepaiate  se: 
discomiected  as  tlie  quest  I<  ii 
uologies  and  weapons  syste 
changed  and  in  many  cases 
iiated   efforts   on   svKicni 
pursued. 

There  is  little,  if  any.  j 
.    basic  R&D.  production  b.isfc, 
and  testing  between  the  I 
Corps.  The  Navy  and  Mnrii 
and  operate  similar  aiicraf 
pUots    through    the    same 
Moreover,  Marhie  aviation 
carrier  qualiflcation,  malnl. 
aircraft  carriers,  and  have  a 
lo  conduct  operations  froa 
However,  a  major  portion 
quent  to  basic  training  en._., 
rate  missions  of  the  Navy/:  I 
aim — with  MaiUie  Corps  i  : 
emphasis  on  close  air  supp 
fleet  air  defense,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  simili  i 
Foi-ce  and  the  Navy,  a  quic! 
aircraft  inventory,  past  and 
a  great  deal  of  commonalii  y 
examples  include  the  F-4,  A 
A-1,   EF-io    and   even    the 
These  renect  the  best  of 
opmeut  programs — an  es.<- 

getting  the  best  perior 

cost.  However,  the  differejit 
service's  Inventory  reflects 
the  service  mission.  For  t. 
Air  Superiority  Fighter  is  de 
ns  its  name  implies— gala  ail 
the  combat  zone.  It  is  prli 
with  the  ihreat  posed  by  _. 
it  is  so  armed.  It  does  not 
witli  the  cruise  missile   .. 
The  F-14.  on  the  other 
the  capabUitles  of  the  AN- 
mlssilc  system  which  pern 
track  and  launch  missions 
gets  simultaneously — an  . ._ 
In  providing  defense  against 
siles  and  enemy  aircraft. 

With  regard  to  attack  i 
Force  is  primarily  conccrnec 
fixed  l.-ind  targets  and  pro 
support  to  the  Army.  Navj 
concerned  with  similar  tar 
have  the  cftpablllty  to  attao  : 
everable  and  heavily 
ships. 

The  design  characteristics 
Navy  aircraft  vary  widely. 
Air  Force  aircraft  need  not 
strong  as  a  Navy  aircraft 

have  to  withstand  the  

landing.  They  need  not  have 
plexlty  of  foldable  wings  and 
Increased  length  of  runway 
Force  aircraft,  do  not  need 
of  Navy  aircraft.  Shnllarly,  . 
need  not  have  as  extensive 
on  a  long  fixed  runway  as 
pilot  who  must  land  on  a  roi 
ing  aircraft  carrier  deck. 

There  are  other  difference 
the  separate  pursuit  of  tac 
weapons  systems  suitable 
needs  of  the  services.  While 
separately  pursued,  this  is 
lation,  and  the  fruits  of 
shared  by  all. 

PosrrioN  pap:;r 

Anf^irrr  lo  qvcxiion  29: 
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A.  Tiie  related  ise>ues  raised 
are  also  of  importance.  The 
suffer  enormous  duplication 
nance  of  separate  research 
production,  training,  and  1 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  air 

The  assertion  that  there  is 
ccmmonalily"  in  weapon  sys, 
<act  that  this  commonality  is 
The  F-4,  for  example,  which 
air  wings  is  now  being  repla_ 
and  F-15  as  well  as  the  YF-ie 
each  de.sigued  for  its  own  forc< . 

The  comment  concerning 
wings  seem  somewhat  wide  of 
obvious  commonality  In  air 
the   Army   and   the  Marines 
question  of  whether  the  miss 
port  for  the  Marines  should 
the  Air  Force. 

Tradition  and  Uiter-service 
lei-j  important  when  the  price 
them  is  the  development  of 
costly  overlapping  facilities, 
our  weapon  sj'stems  mount, 
of  niaiutuining  two  or  more. 

POSmOK   PAPER   NC  , 

An.iwera  to  questions  24  and 

These  questions,  and  the 
iiigbllght  serious  issues 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  ... 
aircraft  the  air  forces  of 
Italy,  or  any  other  Western 

As  the  first  answer  Indica^s 
an  amphibious  force  ten 
force. 

In  fact,   the  Mailne  Corps 
fight   a   World   War   II   sltut. 
irtiiding.^    on    .several    beaches    . 
iierded  and  ma&sive  amphibio  is 
order  of  the  day.  Once  agal  i 
arming  for  a  war  that  will  n 
conventional  war  Is  likely  to 
centrated,  or  to  turn  nuclear 
To  prepare  for  a  war  in  whict 
phibiou*  landings  are  projectei 
front  i.s   to  ent»?r  the  next 
win  the  la.-^r. 
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Speal  er. 
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61  me 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temf  a: 
previous  order  of  the  Hous* 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (M 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr,  Sp< 
a  great  deal  of  pleasui'e 
this  time  to  share,  along 
of  other  House  Members, 
tions  on  the  recently  ecu- 
annual  congressional  senioi 
gram. 

As  my  colleagues  may  rec4ll 
ad  hoc  program  in  which 
Members  sponsor  one  or 
constituents  for  a  1-  to  2- 
ship  in  their  Washington 
senior  interns  divide  their 
activities  in  their  respective 
offices  and  group  briefings 
zen  concerns  presented  by 
perts  in  the  field. 

This  year  15  Members  o 
and  1  Senator  joined  in  this 
fording  30  men  and  womer 
tunity  to  observe  fii-sthaw 
Government   operates,   wlti  i 
emphasis  on  policies  directe( 
older  Americans.  Members 
were:     the    gentleman    fi 
(Mr.  Evans)  ;  the  gentlenuiji^ 
York   'Mr.  Pish);  the 
Indiana    ^Mr.  Hillis);   the 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr 
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gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Myers)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
RrcuLA) ;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Richmond)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Risenhoover)  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHULZEJ ;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp);  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon),  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler);  and  a 
former  colleague,  now  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  . 

Meeting  as  a  group  twice  a  day,  the 
.senior  interns  heard  representatives  from 
congressional  committees.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  private  organizations  discuss 
various  subjects  of  a  particular  interest 
to  the  elderly.  These  sessions  focused  on : 
Transportation  and  housing  programs 
geared  to  the  senior  citizen;  medicare 
and  national  health  insurance;  nutri- 
tion, taxation  and  consumer  problems: 
nursing  homes  and  long-term  care;  and 
public  and  private  volunteer  efforts  to 
involve  the  older  American  in  commu- 
nity affairs.  The  interns  also  had  a  brief- 
ing on  the  legislative  process  as  well  a.s 
current  legislative  initiatives,  such  as  the 
Older  Americans  Act  amendments.  A 
daylong  field  trip  to  the  Social  Security 
headquarters  in  Baltimore  was  on  the 
schedule  as  was  a  tour  of  the  Australian 
Embassy  and  a  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  elderly  in  that  nation's  society.  An 
unexpected  opportunity  presented  itself 
when  the  interns  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  welcoming  ceremonies  on  the 
White  House  grounds  in  honor  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  house  the 
senior  interns  in  the  same  downtown 
hotel  convenient  to  transportation  and 
re.staui'ants  and  where  they  would  be 
able  to  spend  time  together  in  the  eve- 
nings and  on  the  weekend.  Each  Member 
provided  a  stipend  for  his  intern  or  in- 
teni.s  out  of  his  staff  allowance  in  order 
to  help  cover  living  expenses  while  in 
Washington. 

Laura  and  Bill  Yeager  and  Albert  Car- 
bone,  all  of  Feastei-ville,  Pa.,  were  my 
senior  interns  this  year.  Recommended 
to  me  by  a  panel  of  senior  citizen  group 
leaders  in  my  district,  the  Yeagers  and 
Mr.  Carbone  shared  with  me  their 
views— and  those  of  other  older  resi- 
dents— on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
priority  issues  which  confront  the  elder- 
ly. We  had  several  occasions  to  exchange 
ideas  and  thoughts,  and  these  oppor- 
tunities w.'ere  Immensely  valuable  to  me 
and,  I  hope,  to  them  as  well. 

If  any  of  the  traditional  stereotypes 
of  older  people  were  still  lingering  when 
this  group  of  senior  interns  arrived  in 
the  city,  they  certauily  should  have  been 
put  to  rest.  These  were  active,  hivolved 
and  knowledgeable  people,  and  they  pos- 
sessed a  keen  interest  in  absorbing  as 
much  information  and  facts  as  they 
could. 

The  interns  came  from  rural  areas,  the 
suburbs,  small  and  large  cities.  Nine 
States  and  all  regions  of  the  country 
were  represented. 

The  interns'  backgrounds  and  life  ex- 
periences were  varied  and  they  repre- 
i-ented  an  interesting  and  rather  diverse 
cioss  section  of  the  older  population  of 


the  Nation.  Quite  understandably,  I 
think,  the  different  viewpoints  and  opin- 
ions held  by  the  interns  on  a  wide  range 
of  senior  citizen  concerns  found  expres- 
sion In  the  group  sessions.  The  Interns 
did  not  always  agree  with  one  another 
on  the  existence  of  problems  or  what 
their  solutions  might  oe.  They  sometimes 
took  exception  to  the  ideas  and  programs 
they  w^ere  briefed  on,  and  were  not  hesi- 
tant to  vocalize  their  disappointment 
with  the  way  in  which  certain  Federal 
effoi-ts  were  being  implemented.  As  a  re- 
sult, some  of  the  sessions  were  quite 
lively  and  pronded  interesting  ex- 
changes. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  will 
not  be  content  to  keep  their  intern  ex- 
perience to  themselves.  Rather,  they  will 
be  .sharing  it  with  their  friends  and 
neighbors  back  home  so  that  their  ex- 
posure to  new  ideas  here  in  Waslihigton 
can  have  a  much  wider  circulation  and 
impact. 

Tills  pros  ram  began  out  of  an  interest 
on  my  jiart  in  improving  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  older  residents  of 
my  district.  Iti  1972  I  invited  my  first  two 
senior  interns  to  Washington,  and  hi  the 
following  year  two  other  House  Members 
and  one  Senator  joined  with  me  in  the 
project.  By  1974  a  total  of  8  offices  were 
involved,  and  this  year  the  number  was 
up  to  16.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  ob- 
serve the  interest  and  enthusiasm  the 
program  has  generated  over  the  years 
among  participating  offices  and  among 
the  various  groups  and  Federal  agencies 
which  have  been  drawn  into  an  active 
role  in  the  program. 

In  the  current  Congress,  as  v/ell  as  in 
the  92d  and  93d,  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  to  make  the 
senior  intern  program  an  integral  part 
of  House  activities — ^much  the  same  as 
the  college  intern  and  Lyndon  Baiues 
Johnson  intern  programs  are — available 
to  all  House  Members.  The  legislation 
presently  has  the  support  of  over  90 
Members,  and  we  hope  that  the  parti- 
cipants in  tlie  ad  hoc  program  can,  by 
communicating  their  thoughts  on  the  in- 
ternship idea,  demonstrate  tliat  it  is  a 
valuable  undertaking  well  worth  adop- 
tion by  the  full  House. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
Mr.  HiLLis,  who  has  helped  coordinate 
this  program  with  me  over  the  past  3 
years,  for  his  comments  along  with  those 
of  oui"  otlier  colleagues  who  were  a  part 
of  this  year's  program. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
May  I  participated  in  a  unique  program 
for  the  third  year.  It  is  known  as  a  sen- 
ior citizen  internship.  Young  college 
and  high  school  interns  are  a  common 
sight  throughout  the  year  but  it  is,  in- 
deed, rare  when  a  Congi-essman  has  an 
individual  over  65  joining  his  staff. 

The  program  has  proved  to  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  me.  For  the  past  3  years 
I  have  been  able  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
activities  of  senior  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict. Working  together  we  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  elderly. 

This  year,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Fraser,  of 
Rochester.  Ind.,  spent  2  weeks  in  my 
Washington  office  as  a  member  of  my 
staff.  He  observed  the  Congress  at  work 


and  had  a  firsthand  look  at  what  the 
Government  is  doing  in  the  area  of  the 
aging.  His  report  to  me  covers  the  pro- 
gram in  detail.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  report  into  the  Record  : 

1975  Report 
(SubmiUed  by  Fred  M.  Fraser) 

This  report  pertains  to  a  two  week  Senior 
Citizen  Intern  Program  conducted  May  5. 
1975  through  May  13,  1975  at  the  office  ol 
Congressman  Elwood  H.  Hillls  of  the  5th 
Indiana  District  at  Washington,  D.C. 

There  were  thirty  Senior  Citizens  from  nme 
stales  that  took  part  in  this  program.  All 
of  ihem  were  active  in  the  problems  of  the 
aging  In  their  own  communities.  It  was  a 
freat  experience  for  nie  in  meeting  these 
folks  and  listening  to  some  forty  speakers  in 
the  seminars  that  we  attended. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  Congres.sman 
Ilillis  for  the  invitation  to  be  the  represen- 
tative from  his  district,  and  for  the  trip  to 
and  from  Washington  in  his  plane.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  National  Airport  about  6:30  Sun- 
day evening.  May  4  and  was  met  by  his  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  Donnn  K.  Norton,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Senior  Intern  Program.  She 
tr>ok  me  to  the  Pai'k  Central  Hotel  where  ar- 
ranc>ements  had  been  made  for  all  of  the 
group  lo  stay. 

'1  he  next  morning  I  arrived  at  Congressman 
HilUs'  office  at  9:30  where  I  met  his  ten  staff 
members  and  was  assigned  a  desk.  During  the 
ue.xt  ten  days  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  tremen- 
doua  amount  of  activity  that  is  carried  out 
by  a  congressman  and  his  staff.  Large 
amounts  of  mail  comes  in  every  day  on  which 
decisions  m\ist  be  made  and  answered.  Tliere 
are  telephone  calls  from  constituents  pro- 
testing certain  actions  or  that  want  help 
on  various  problems.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
youthfuluess  of  his  staff.  They  all  seemed 
devoted,  hard  wcrkiug  and  faithful  to  their 
tasks. 

During  my  stay  in  Washington  I  also  at- 
tended some  commit lee  hearings.  One  on 
H  B  R  1862  on  conveying  coal  in  slurry 
form  through  a  large  pipe  from  the  western 
states  to  the  eastern  states.  Another  hearing 
that  was  interesting  was  on  H  R  6860 — En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Conversion  Act  ol 
1975.  This  was  Congressman  Al  UUman's 
committee  and  the  purpose  of  the  biU  was 
to  reduce  the  dependency  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign  oil.  I  also  sat  in  the  hearing 
on  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

On  Thursday,  May  8  we  had  a  bus  trip 
to  Baltimore  wliere  we  toured  the  main  of- 
fices of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Here  they  keep  accounts  on  280  million 
Americans.  Since  Social  Security  started  in 
1936  it  has  become  the  largest  business  In 
America.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  jobs  are  cov- 
ered. At  the  present  time  31  million  people 
are  getting  benefits  or  one  out  of  every  seven 
citizens. 

Wednesday,  May  14  our  group  visited  the 
Australian  Embas.sy  at  1601  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N.W.  Here  we  were  told  how  the 
elderly  in  another  society  was  taken  care  of 
with  priority  given  more  to  the  needy  than 
being  made  available  to  everyone. 

On  Thursday,  May  15,  we  toured  the  White- 
House  and  this  was  the  day  President  Ford 
welcomed  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Our  Senior  In- 
tern group  was  privileged  to  witness  the 
whole  affair  .  .  .  the  twenty-one  gun  salute, 
the  inspection  of  the  Home  Ouard,  the  wel- 
coming speech  by  the  President  and  His  Im- 
perial Majesty's  reply. 

These  Senior  Citizens  Intern  programs  help 
give  a  different  perspective  of  what  govern- 
ment is  domg  and  planning  for  the  aged. 
Like  all  government  projects  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous rmdertakiug  and  wUl  require  large 
amounts  of  funding.  There  seems  to  be  some 
over-lapping  of  these  various  agencies.  As 
the  various  speakers  explained  the  different 
phases   of    activity,   one    wondered   If  they 
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couldn't  all  he  pul  in  one  package  uuder  one 
department. 

Larry  I>ane,  legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  People  ex- 
plained that  this  organization  was  the  largest 
of  the  older  American  organizations  and  that 
they  have  a  very  good  legislative  staff  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  older  people  at  the 
capital. 

Many  of  the  speakers  brought  out  the  need 
to  change  the  Image  of  Senior  Citizens.  The 
fact  that  President  Ford  proclaimed  the 
month  of  May  as  Senior  Citizens  Mouth  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  nation's  elderly. 

Over  the  years  the  old  Image  of  the  elderly 
was  a  picture  of  lonely,  dejected  and  isolated 
old  men  and  women.  "They  were  thought  of 
as  being  senile,  bent  over,  crippled,  can- 
tankerous, often  blUid,  deaf  and  toothless. 
Many  were  neglected,  depressed,  diseased, 
riddled,  disabled  and  unable  to  get  around. 
They  were  fuU  of  fear,  futUity  and  fru.stra- 
tion.  Nothing  to  do,  no  one  to  care  for  any- 
more and  having  a  low  status  in  society  .  .  , 
Just  a  disadvantaged  individual  living  <i  dl-i- 
mal  life  and  dreading  the  futiu-e. 

If  thU  was  the  true  picture  of  old  age  few, 
.  If  any  of  us,  would  want  to  go  through  It. 
Fortunately  this  is  not  the  true  picture.  It 
Is  true  that  age  brings  Inevitable  change.^, 
problems  and  special  needs,  but  it  is  not  the 
grim  flnale  that  Is  pictured  above. 

Now  there  Js  good  news  for  the  eldjrly. 
There  Is  a  New  Image.  The"  future  looks 
brighter  for  the  old  folks  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  Perhaps  the  "Older  American  Act" 
passed  by  congress  In  July,  1988,  was  the 
beginning  of  serioiw  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  older  people  of  this  nation.  This  act 
provided  for  federal  grants  for  state  and 
community  programs  for  older  Americans 
under  Title  III  fimdlng. 

This  movement  Is  gaining  momentum 
with  the  Federal,  State.  County,  and  Local 
governments  all  working  together.  The 
churches  have  also  taken  av.  active  pnrt  In 
Ibis  field  of  endeavor. 

Older  Americans  are  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  national  resource.  Their  wisdom, 
experience  and  skills  are  increa-singly  being 
appreciated.  Their  energies  and  free  time  are 
being  used  for  the  country's  advantage  as 
well  as  their  own.  The  Older  Americans  of 
today  have  better  health,  better  education 
and  more  zest  for  life  than  their  grand- 
fathers ever  dreamed  of.  They  also  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society. 

They  are  volunteering  their  services  to 
provide  significant  help  to  people  In  the  total 
commnnlty.  Their  later  years  are  becoming 
more  active,  more  secure,  dignified  and  satis- 
fying. Tbelr  Involvement  In  service  enhances 
their  own  sense  of  worth  as  persons.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  old  age  more 
enjoyable  so  that  the  yonng  wUl  look  for- 
ward to  retlronent  with  pleasure  and  antici- 
pation rather  than  with  fear  and  dread.  All 
should  have  the  ftvedom.  Independence  and 
free  exercise  pf  individual  initiative  In  plan- 
ning and  managing  their  own  lives. 

TlM  State  of  Indiana  Is  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  state  In  the  VSJL  for  what  it 
Is  doing  with  and  tor  the  elderly.  Congress- 
man Bwood  "Bud"  HUUs.  John  Brademas, 
Ctovemor  Otis  B.  Bowen  and  Maurice  E. 
Endwright.  executive  dlrsotor  of  the  Indiana 
CommlsBlon  on  Aging  and  Aged,  aU  have  out- 
standing raoords.  Ottwn  «^o  are  working 
far  beyond  the  caU  of  duty  are  Sid  Levin, 
Terre  Haute;  Dr.  F.  ^njamln  Davts,  Indian- 
apolis; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bjennlt  Bumws.  X^ru: 
Mavis  Jump,  rieid  Bepceaentattve,  Munele; 
C.  W.  Hemmer,  Richmond:  Maurice  O.  Morey, 
South  Bend:  Dr.  E.  W.  Kocbenderfer  and 
Mildred  Harrison  of  Rochester,  Indiana. 

There  are  many  State  and  Federal  Agen- 
iles  that  are  working  toward  Improving  the,, 
v;en  being  of  the  23  million  Americans  now 
60  plus  years  old.  Four  thousand  Americans 
turn  65  every  day;  with  a  net  Increase  of 
350,000  a  year.  With  declining  birth  rates 
the  older  population  will  continxie  to  grow. 
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NEEDS    AND    PROBLEMS 

Inflation  has  damaging 
must  stirvive  on  fixed 
retirement  benefits  tied  to 
cost  of  living  are  essential, 
slve  Employment  and 
"CETA"  authorizes  prime  s 
county,  and  local  elected 
ment  programs  for  middle 
workers  and  demand  funds 

Housing.  There  Is  a 
sttbstintial  increase  in 
older  p>eople.  For  those  privin 
tlon  is  even  more  critical. 

Health    Cure   Casts    are 
than  the  economy  as  a  who!  > 
have  more  disability,  see 
cent  more  often   and   have 
liospital  stays  that  last  t\v 
health  care  costs  are  an  ov 
den. 

Medicare  and  Mvdicaid 
provement  and  expansion  t 
ical  health  needs  of  older 
hospital   care   and   nursing 
out  of  the  hospital,  drugs 
well  as  dental  care,  eye  and 
aids,  need  to  be  nxade  a  part 
policy. 

Proper  Nutrition  helps  tlie 
Americans.  The  elderly  pool 
able  to  adjust  to  arising  foo( 
they  are  forced  to  "pay  more 
Food  Stamp  Piogram  and  tli 
gram  authorized  under  Tit  It 
American  Act  has  helped. 

Social  Services.  The 
reduce  dependency  and 
tunity  for  independent  livii^ 
port.  At  the  present  time 
100  people  in  the  United 
years  old.  In  Indiana  14  out 
700,000  are  60  plus.  Pulton 
with  a  population  of  17,000 
or  around  19  percent  whlcl 
in  the  state.  People  ai-e 
living  longer  so  they  will  hav  s 
retirement  life.  Today's 
ably  enjoy  25  to  35  years  of 

Transportation.    Improvecl 
for  the  elderly  may  become 
because  soaring  gasoline  cost  i 
other  strain  on  the  elderly's 
pocket  books.  Older  people 
er  time  passmg  driver  license 
still  must  shop  and  get  to 
problems  becomes  greater. 

Senior  Citiien  Centers. 
as  a  two-way  bridge,  not  ox: 
elderly  with  such  services  as 
sellng,  education  and 
sisting    them    to    maintain 
roles  hi  the  community. 

£ducaft07i  and  Training 
help  foster  a  new  attitude 
to  have  fulfillment  of  basic 
social,    and    psychological 
needs  a  maximum  opportuni 
or  her  Individual  aspiration 

Research.  There   Is   much 
now  being  done  on  the  aglnj 
emotional   depression  and 
mensions.    The    useful    worl 
Americans  is  being  prolonged 

Many  elderly  ai'e  lonely, 
their  own  homes.  Inactivity 
main  factors  hi  giowlng  old. 
people  with  signs  of  senility 
because  of  emotional 
alone  without  family  or 
aU  suicides  hi  the  United  S 
age  of  sixty-five. 

The  elderly  need  oppor 
pate    with    others    In 
church  and  community 
zens  centers  where  older 
time  pleasantly,  having  a 
fulfilling  life  may  be  the 
cial  needs.  Many  elderly  are 
their  thne,  talents  and  euerg; 
These  opportunities  for  volu 
in  every  community. 
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jR  SVP.  Some  programs 
for   transportation,    and   othe : 
pocket  expenses.  Federally 
for  which  only  older  people 
elude  the  Retired  Senior 
(RSVP)  and  the  Service  Corp 
ecutives  (SCORE) .  Both  of 
istered  by  ACTION.  806 
N.W.,    Washington,    D.C.    2052  i 
grams  welcome  voUmteers  of 
ing  the  elderly.  Among  them 
unteei-s  In  Sei-vlce  To  Ameria 
Volunteers;  Foster  Orandparen 
Peace  Corps.  There  are  many 
ill   local   programs   of  schools 
pltals.  United  Way  agencies 
chapttrs.   There   is   also   the 
project   which  pays  for  part-^: 
beautiflcntion,  conservation 
Improvement  projects  In  rural 

Senior  citlisens  have  the 
a  great  deal  of  hifluence  in 
lers  for  themselves  and  their 
Tliey  can  help  to  find  the  way 
morrow.  As  we  approach  our 
as  a  nation  let's  all  try  and 
f^f  life  for  all  Americans  tow 
Fumro. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsilvania.  Mi-. 
Specter.  I  would  lika  to  ommend  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Biestes  of  ]  'ennsylvania 
and  Mr.  Hillis  of  Iiidlara,,  for  thaii- 
leadership  in  sponsoring  U  e  senior  in 
tern  progi-am  in  which  I  pai  ticipated 

Mr.  Maurice  Slavoiisky  ol 
Pa.,  who  is  active  in  senior  citizen  af 
faii-s  ill  my  congi-essional  di  ;trict,  served 
as  a  senior  intern  in  my  ofi^e  this  year. 

I  believe  this  pi-ogi-am  is 
way  to  improve  cominuulca 
senior  citizens,  their  organ  zations,  and 
their  Federal  representatives.  Mr.  Slav- 
onsky's  comments  and  my 
reinforce  this  belief.  Mr.  Slkvonsky  had 
the  benefit  of  direct  access  t  >  Federal  of 
ficials  through  various  brieffngs,  and  my 
staff  and  I  were  able  to  gain 
spective  of  the  legislative  prdcess  through 
the  eyes  of  our  senior  citize  ns — new  In- 
sights into  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  through  effective  legislation  and 
Federal  programs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  ^nior  intern 
program  will  be  continued 
ture  and  that  the  number  of  pai-ticipat 
ing  Members  will  continue  to  inci'ease 
each  year.  I  also  urge  the  foi  mal  institu- 
tionalization of  such  a  pro  jxeaa  in  fu- 
ture Congresses.  It  provide ;  the  active 
citizen  participation  in  Gove  mment  that 
we  in  the  legislative  brsnch  should 
encourage. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
f  CM-  the  first  time,  I  particl  >ated  in  the 
senior  interm  progi-am,  whi(  h  Congress- 
man Hnxis  and  Congressr  lan  Bisstes 
have  coordinated.  I  am  ver  r  glad  I  did 
so;  so  are  the  two  interns  wh  3  came  from 
my  district. 

My  Interns  were  from  m  r  hometown 
of  Huntington,  Ind.  They  n  ere  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M£urion  Witmer.  Bffrs.  ^  7itmer  hap- 
pens to  be  my  Simday  school  teacher  and 
I  have  known  them  for  a  lo  ig  time. 

Mr.  Witmer  spent  much  ol  the  2  weeks 
working  in  my  oflBce  in  sevt  ral  projects, 
especially  one  on  the  "911'  emergency 
telephone  number,  a  partici  tlar  interest 
of  mine.  He  also  attended  sec  le  of  the  lec- 
tures. Mrs.  Witmer  attend  id  them  all 
and  took  a  great  many  nc  tes  of  what 
was  said.  I  have  told  them  t  lat  they  are 
now  authorities  on  not  on  y  the  Con- 
gi-ess,  but  the  executive  bra  ich  as  well. 
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They  expect  to  be  making  speeches 
around  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  on  request. 

Besides  the  operation  of  the  Congress, 
congressional  ofSces  and  special  agencies 
of  Grovernment  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  senior  citizens,  they  are  also  now 
thoroughly  familiar  with  legislation  af- 
fecting retii'ed  persons. 

They  enjoyed  the  2-week  session.  They 
learned  a  great  deal  from  it  and  very 
importantly,  they  are  ready  and  willing 
to  comiftunicate  what  they  learned  to 
others.  From  my  point  of  view  this  senior 
intern  program  is  extremely  worthwhile, 
not  just  for  the  interns,  but  those  whom 
they  reach  back  home. 

Mr.  REGUIiA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  year's  senior  intern  program.  This 
program  has  assisted  in  establishing  a 
system  of  communication  which  is  vital- 
ly needed  here  in  Congress.  The  intern- 
ship program  provides  senior  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  witness  and  participate  in 
discussion  groups  within  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  executive  agencies.  The  in- 
terns are  able  to  present  views  of  the 
local  senior  groups  they  represent  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  provided  with 
a  concrete  perspective  of  actions  taken 
here  at  the  Federal  level  which  directly 
affect  the  elderly. 

Indeed,  there  were  a  multitude  of  op- 
portunities this  year  for  the  interns  I 
sponsored.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Kldgell, 
of  Hartville,  Ohio.  The  Kidgells  were 
able  to  attend  a  variety  of  meetings  with 
organizations  which  deal  with  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  older  Americans,  as  well  as 
visit  several  embassies  to  learn  of  pro- 
grams of  seniors  throughout  the  world. 
An  additional  sidelight  for  the  Kidgells 
was  a  Visit  to  the  White  House  where 
they  witnessed  a  ceremony  welcoming 
the  Shah  of  Iran  to  the  United  States. 

However,  the  true  merit  of  this  pro- 
gram for  me  derives  from  the  input  I 
received  from  the  Kidgells  on  essential 
matters  which  affect  seniors  vsrithin  my 
congressional  district.  This  input  has  as- 
sisted me  in  becoming  more  acutely 
aware  of  the  needs  of  these  Individuals 
and  as  a  conseouence  has  resulted  in  ac- 
tions on  my  part  to  provide  fulfillment 
of  these  needs  through  specific  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a 
senior  citizen  liaison  program  within  my 
district  oflBce  to  constantly  keep  me  in 
touch  with  this  vital  segment  of  my  con- 
stituency. 

This  program  has  ultimately  facili- 
tated efforts  on  my  part  to  more  rffec- 
tively  represent  the  people  of  my  district. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  next  year  in  sponsoring  interns  for 
this  beneficial  program. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
congressional  senior  Intern  program  this 
year.  The  program  was  a  new  project 
for  Indiana's  10th  District  and  opened 
a  fresh  line  of  communication  for  us. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Dixon  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
a  leader  in  senior  affairs  In  her  home- 
town, and  Mrs.  Eugenia  Bailey,  of  New 
Castle,  Ind.,  also  very  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  senior  citizen  programs, 
served  as  representatives  of  my  senior 
citizen  constituency.  For  2  weeks  they  ex- 


changed ideas  with  fellow  interns  from 
across  the  country.  Their  active  sched- 
ule Involved  Indepth  briefings  on  Federal 
programs  designed  to  assist  the  elderly 
and  helping  staff  members  In  my  Wash- 
ington ofQce  perform  our  regular  work. 
Mrs.  Dixon  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  intern  program,  researched 
and  evaluated  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
our  district's  senior  citizens.  They  made 
the  following  suggestions: 

Mrs.  Bah-et.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
privilege  of  being  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Intern  program.  1975.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
highlights  of  my  life.  Our  evaluation  of  the 
program  is  that  it  is  very  worthwhile  and 
will  be  helpful  to  the  senior  citizens  in  our 
District. 

Many  things  were  brought  out  in  discus- 
sion in  the  sessions  which  we  will  take 
home  ...  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  there  are  many  older 
people  who  would  enjoy  living  out  their  lives 
in  their  own  homes,  rather  than  being 
moved.  Many  of  these  homes  badly  need  re- 
pair .  .  .  These  people  are  on  fixed  Incomes 
and  are  not  able  to  pay  even  low  interest  on 
a  loan — If  a  federal  grant  could  be  given  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  very  helpful  .  .  . 

We  are  quite  Impressed  with  ACTION,  es- 
pecially the  "Foster  Grandparent"  and 
"Senior  Companions"  programs.  We  believe 
these  will  be  of  particular  Interest  to  our 
District. 

Mrs.  Dixon.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
Invited  by  you  to  participate  in  the  Senior 
Intern  Program  to  represent  my  10th  Con- 
gressional District.  I  feel  It  has  opened  the 
way  for  elderly  citizens  aU  over  the  country 
and  I  am  happy  that  our  Congressmen  can 
evaluate  some  of  our  needs  through  the 
program. 

My  personal  evaluation  is  that  some  pro- 
visions need  to  be  made  for  the  elderly  to 
remain  In  their  own  homes  by  way  of  feder- 
al grants  to  help  with  neceesary  repairs.  I 
know  there  are  federal  loans  available,  but 
If  you  are  on  a  very  limited  Income,  you 
cannot  pinch  hard  enough  to  pay  the  money 
back. 

Mrs.  Dixon  also  found  the  two 
ACTION  programs  of  particular  value. 
I  plan  to  contact  many  of  the  persons 
active  in  senior  citizens  projects  in  our 
district  with  information  on  both  men- 
tioned programs,  as  the  two  women  have 
recommended. 

I  have  corresponded  several  times  with 
Mrs.  Dixon  and  Mrs.  Bailey  since  their 
return,  to  Indiana.  They  are  taking  their 
work  seriously,  spending  evenings  speak- 
ing to  Interested  groups  about  their 
Washington  experience. 

During  the  briefings,  the  Interns  fre- 
quently expressed  concern  about  the  way 
Americans  "table"  their  senior  citizens 
and  "put  them  out  to  pasture."  We  sim- 
ply cannot  Ignore  this  segment  of  our 
population.  We  must  continue  to  let  each 
part  of  society  play  its  rede  In  making 
America  as  good  a  place  to  live  as  pos- 
sible for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  I  person- 
ally find  considerable  value  in  a  program, 
such  as  the  senior  citizen  item  program, 
designed  to  open  communication  between 
American  citizens  and  their  Government. 
Through  direct  contact  with  involved 
people  in  my  district,  I  can  learn  exactly 
what  programs  are  not  working,  what 
types  of  programs  need  to  be  initiated, 
and  what  types  of  programs  can  be  fur- 
ther developed.  This  pai-ticular  project 


deserves  commendation  because  It  opens 
a  channel  of  communication  with  per- 
sons who  have  unique  knowledge  and 
experience  not  available  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior 
citizen  intern  program  was  inaugurated 
In  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina  this  year,  with  Mrs.  Royd 
Janzen  ably  representing  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  my  constituency.  The  observa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Janzen  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  this  program  have  con- 
vinced me  of  its  effectiveness  as  a  forum 
for  communication  between  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  and  their  elected 
representatives. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  intern 
program  is  to  acquaint  the  senior  citi- 
zen with  the  legislative  process  and  Its 
special  application  to  his  needs.  How- 
ever, the  actual  functioning  of  this  pro- 
gram offers  a  dialog  which  pmnits  a 
clearer  understanding  by  Wasliington  of 
the  needs  of  this  group  and  a  greater 
appreciation  by  these  constituents  of  the 
operati(Hi  of  their  Government.  Commu- 
nication and  tmderstanding  of  this  sort 
can  only  enhance  the  devel(^mient  and 
implonentation  of  programs  wtiich  are 
effective  in  responding  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  segment  of  our  population. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  my  own  com- 
ments concerning  this  program  those  of 
Mrs.  Janzen,  which  reflect  both  an  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  this  program 
and  a  new  awareness  of  a  government 
which  has  such  a  pervasive  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  these  citizens: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  those  two  wonder- 
ful weeks  In  Washington.  Its  always  a  priv- 
Uege  to  even  be  in  that  beautiful  city,  and 
to  be  roaming  around  the  House  Office  BuUd- 
Ings  and  the  Capitol  as  an  actual  working 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things  was  totally  un- 
expected. It  was  great  to  see  the  reed  Ilva 
members  of  Congress  in  their  natural  habitat 
and  to  be  there  with  a  purpose  of  my  own. 

I  will  admit  that  the  presentations  we 
heard  as  Senior  Interns  were  couched  In  such 
vague  and  general  terms  that  I  am  not  as 
yet  able  to  know  or  to  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  everything  they  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, but  the  films  on  Transportation  and  on 
RSVP  were  direct  and  forceful  and  told  their 
stories  weU.  Still,  there  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  superfluity  of  agencies  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  aged — ^the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  the  House  Committee  on  Aging, 
AOA.  Social  Security,  Medicaid,  Welfare, 
etc. — or  Is  there  a  plan  of  organization,  one 
clear  line  of  authority,  that  I  don't  know 
about? 

Further,  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
70%  of  aU  Senior  Citizens  live  on  less  than 
$2/100.00  a  year.  That  statement  shouM  be 
backed  up  with  some  kind  of  proof,  films  or 
graphs.  I  came  to  Washington  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  every  Senior  Citizen  had  had  60 
years  to  work  hard  and  save  his  money.  But 
the  facts  and  figures  and  the  low  Incomes  of 
those  who  can  be  paid  for  work  In  RSVP 
show  me  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
story. 

The  two  clerks  sound  asleep  on  their  desks 
In  the  Social  Security  Office  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  some  dead  wood  in  the  Bureauc- 
racy. However,  I  know  that  It  Is  possible  to 
do  a  good  Job  for  the  government.  We're 
a  big  country  and  we  need  a  lot  of  govern- 
ment, but  aren't  we  smari  enough  to  stream- 
line it  and  make  it  work  well? 

The  experiences  of  Mrs.  Janzen  and  the 
other  participants  in  the  senior  intern 
program  are  indicative  of  the  awareness 
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and  fulfillment  that  can  be  derived  from 
opening  our  daily  activities  to  observa- 
tion and  input  from  those  we  serve.  Con- 
gressman BiESTER  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  initiation  of  this  fine  program  and 
for  his  excellent  direction  of  its  opera- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  participate  in  this  activity 
and  to  gain  from  the  closer  association 
with  the  senior  citizens  of  mv  riistrirt 
which  it  afford.s 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  May,  this  past  spring,  Ms. 
Rose  Bloomileld,  a  senior  citizen  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  participated  in  the  sen- 
•  ior  intern  program  hi  my  office  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  days.  This  opportunity  was  a 
most  unusual  and  beneficial  experience 
for  Ms.  Bloomfleld  as  well  as  for  me  and 
my  staff. 

Not  only  was  Rose  Bloomfleld  a  great 
asset  in  aiding  my  full-time  staff,  but 
she  made  all  of  us  even  more  aware  of 
the  productive  civic  role  which  senior 
citizens  could  and  should  play  in  our  po- 
litical process.  Her  approch  to  the  work 
was  insightful,  competent,  and  full  of 
vigor.  Indeed,  perhaps  we  all  have  a  little 
bit  to  learn  from  the  wisdom  that  comes 
with  age. 

Rose  Bloomfleld's  internship  provided 
her  with  quite  a  few  new  insights  as  well. 
Many  senior  citizens,  as  we  all  know,  hold 
the  belief — and  until  recently  a  largely 
Justified  one — that  in  terms  of  congres- 
sional priorities,  the  needs  of  senior  citi-. 
zens  are  unimportant.  Thus,  perhaps' 
most  significantly,  a  senior  internship 
gives  the  intern  a  firsthand  opportunity 
to  see  exactly  what  legislation  concern- 
ing the  status  of  senior  citizens  is  being 
drafted,  considered,  as  well  as  passed.  I 
think. the  abundance  and  nature  of  the 
legislation  aimed  at  the  elderly  came  as 
definite  surprise  to  Rose  Bloomfield.  I 
believe  she  left  this  office  with  a  much 
more  favoraUe  impression  of  congres- 
sional attempts  to  assist  the  aged.  Per- 
haps what  she  discovered  during  her  in- 
ternship in  my  office  will  spur  her  to  play 
a  more  active  role  in  her  local  commimlty 
and  to  inform  others  in  her  age  group 
that  senior  citizens  are  not  the  "forgot- 
ten citizens,"  and  that  they  can  and  will 
receive  congressional  support  if  they 
m«ike  their  needs  known  to  Members  of 
Congress.  If  the  senior  Intern  program 
does  help  to  ameliorate  the  suspicion  of 
the  aged  toward  our  political  process 
then  it  is  highly  worthwhile  for  that  rea- 
son alone. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  the 
office,  Rose  Bloomfield  also  went  on  an 
embassy  tour,  on  a  private  tour  of  the 
White  House,  heard  guest  speakers,  and 
was  addressed  by  various  senior  citizen 
organizations.  Consequently,  not  only 
does  a  senior  intern  get  a  better  imder- 
standlng  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  but  becomes  exposed  to 
various  other  facets  of  the  political  proc- 
ess as  well. 

Although  the  duration  of  Rose  Bloom- 
field's  Internship  was  quite  short,  those 
.10  days  were  full  and  active  ones.  Most 
importantly,  however,  the  long-term 
benefits  and  rewards  of  the  senior  Intern- 
ship, both  in  terms  of  gained  knowledge 
and  expanded  beliefs  and  attitude  far 
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outweigh  the  actual  duratijn  of  the  in- 
ternship. 

i«r.  EVANS  of  Indiana 
during  the  first  week  in  Maj 
ileged  to  have  in  my  office 
senior  citizens  from  the  Sixfh 
Indiana:  Mrs.  Dora  Nelson, 
Barron,  and  Mr.  Sam  Mercir 

They  were  participants 
gressional  senior  intern 
nized  by  Congressman  Pete 
my  good  friend,  Congressman 
LIS.  I  imderstand  that  16 
Congress  participated  in 
this  year. 

The  senior  intern  progr 
worthwhile  pmpose.  It  gives 
pants  an  opportunity   to 
Congress  works,  and  to  mee : 
pie  whose  decisions  affect  tjem 
quality  of  their  lives.  And 
Members  and  their  staffs 
derstanding  of  the  interest 
of  this  particular  age  group. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  Record  letters  I  have  r 
my  senior  interns  dcscribingftheir 
iiigton  stay : 

Dear  Congressman  Evans: 
first  visit  to  Washington,  D 
stiU  on  "Cloud  Nine"'. 

I   feel   it   was   an   honor   an< 
be  selected  as  a  Senior  Intern 
Ington  office  and  to  participate 
Intern  program  from  the  MM£ 
Garden  Cent«r  in  Indianapolis. 

Before  I  went  to  Washingt 
only  people  who  were  "cranks" 
to  Washington.  Subcon-sciousl 
those   receiving  the   letters   dlftn 
attention  to  them.  Now,  my 
pletely  changed  since  I've  been 

I  also  thought  that  the 
pic  wouldn't  be  average  peopli 
t  av3  to   be   "special"   to  work 
found  they  were  very  warm  an< 
more  than  average  understanc  Ing 
tions.  I  never  realized  that  a 
put  in  the  hours  that  you  do.  I 
all  a  Congressman  had  to  do 
Washington  and  vote.  He  does 

The  first  day  began  by  gettiqg 
and  learning  the  procedures 
flee — the  duties  and  the  staff — i 
Ing  with  other  Senior  Interns 
the  United  States. 

Each  morning  while  we  were!  In  the  office, 
we  observed  the  mail  being  o  lened.  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  you  read  ea  h  letter  sent 
and  to  find  out  how  promptl;  the  mall  Is 
answered. 

A  tour  of  the  capital  was  a 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
votes  was  demonstrated.  Much 
ment,  this  was  done  electronidally. 
visited   the  Senate  while  a 
progress. 

We  attended  meetings  each 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  aiAl 
capped  were  discussed  such  bs 
Transportation,     Housing     am 
Keeping  the  elderly  in  their 
a  highlight. 

The  group  was  taken  to  the  S4cial  Security 
Building  in  Baltimore,  Marylai  d  for  a  tour. 
35,000  people  are  Involved.  II  looked  like 
many  acres  of  ground  and  bull  lings  housed 
In  this  one  area.  All  equipment  s  rented. 

My  impression  when  I  returr  ed  home  was 
to  urge  others  to  know  their  Congressman 
and  let  him  know  their  needs. 

Serving  as  a  Senior  Intern  fci  your  office 
was  both  educational  and  enjo]  able.  Thanks 
again  for  your  participation  1^  the  Intern 
program. 

DoAa  Nelsok, 


Ofl  n 
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Congressman  Dave  Evans, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab   Dave:    I   take   this 
thank  you  for  selecting  me  as 
Senior  Interns  during  the  weeU 
1975.  Appreciated  also  is  the 
for  the  select  by  the  United 
munity   org.anization  and 
Senior  Citizens  Center  of 

I  feel  a  .greater  insight  and 
for  the  great  and  difficult  task 
resentalive  has  in  serving  well  h 
ency.  I  was  able  to  see  samplings 
number  of  letters  coming  to 
how  well  you  and  your  staff 
to  the  multiplicity  of  problems 
your  attention.  One  of  my 
ories  is  of  the  work  and  assoclatloh 
office  EialT  who  were  at  all  tlm  s 
considerate  ond  most  cooperative 

The  Congressional  Senior  Inte 
for  1975  was  a  fine  one.  We  were 
of  the  legislative  process  on  th( 
where  the  action  takes  place, 
usual  Capital  tour  which  is 
ing.  We  then  heard  talks  by 
of  Senior  Citizens  organizations 
crucial   to  the   interests  of  the 
were    given   an    overview   of 
members  of  both  majority  and 
mitiee  staffs   as   it   affected  the 
heard  from  the  Administration 
bus  took  us  to  Baltimore  where  w( 
a  tour  of  the  Social  Security 
office. 

We  were  given  a  thorough 
the  provisions  of  the  Older 
along   with   amendments   which 
porated  In  H.R.  3922,  passed  by 
and  awaiting  Senate  action, 
for  the  elderly  and  the 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
tlon  was  explained  as  to  provision 
services  which  local  agencies  cai 
Another  suoject  of  importance 
as  it  relates  to  Senior  Citizens 
government  is  attempting  in  ord4r 
ate  conditions. 

I  came   avay  from  Washlngti 
newed  faith  that  Members  of  thi 
very  much  concerned  with  the 
lor  Citizens  who  have  a  real  need 
the  area  of  health,  housing, 
Income  maintenance  and  for  a 
on  a  part  v/ith  other  citizens 
fear  and  dread  of 

The  fact  that  you  supported 
pa.ssing  the  amended  Older 
attests  to  the  deep  concern 
you  and  your  colleagues  toward 
capped  and  the  elderly.  Thank 
Congress  for  making  possible  a 
and  profitable  observation  of 
action — serving  the  American 

Best  wishes, 

SAii  Mekceh. 
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Dear  Congressman  Evans  :  It 
and  a  pleasure  to  be  Invited  to 
the  Senior  Intern  Program  In 

The  tour  of  the  House  of 
and  Senate  was  informative  and 
I  attended  dally  sessions  of  the 
ministrative    Committees    on 
morning  and   afternoon  with  tihie 
lunch  In  the  Longworth  Cafeterl  i. 

I  learned  of  Social  Security, 
ing,  health,  education,  labor,  pub)lc 
ways  and  means,  nursing  homes 
others,  such  as  the  Council  on 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
curity  Administration  in 
land  and  the  large  number  of 
work  daily  to  send  out  the 
maU. 

The  Congressmen  are  trying  to 
tlon  to  improve  the  social  securliy 
for  aU. 
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Senior  Citizens  can  help  on  the  local  level 
by  attending  meetings,  being  active  In  the 
programs  of  the  Congressman,  and  trusting 
in  their  efforts  to  help  others.  We  should  let 
the  Congressmen  know  in  writing  what  we 
need.  They  are  in  favor  of  changes,  but  must 
have  the  support  of  the  people,  voters  young 
and  old,  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  all. 

Today's  chuckle:  Youth  looks  forward.  Old 
Age  looks  backward.  Middle  Age  looks 
worried. 

I  thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Nina  K.  Barron. 

A  well-developed  sense  of  cynicism 
has  become  fashionable  nowadays.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  senior  intern  program 
helps  to  negate  some  of  that,  and  bring 
together  people,  both  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  senior  citizens,  to  work  toward 
common  goals. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
participated  in  the  senior  citizen  intern 
progi-am  for  the  second  straight  year, 
and  am  glad  I  did. 

My  two  interns,  Mrs.  Rosemai-y  Koster, 
of  Long  Beach,  N.Y.,  and  Mr.  Stephen  T. 
Mongeluzzi,  of  Elmont,  N.Y.,  were  excel- 
lent sources  of  direct  information  to  me 
on  the  problems  of  senior  citizens  in  our 
fabulous  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
They  have  also  accepted  positions  on  my 
Congressional  Advisory  Commission,  to 
act  as  experts  on  the  problems  of  the 
aging.  They  will  speak  to  and  inform 
people  back  home  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Mongeluzzi  and  Mrs.  Koster  have 
submitted  reports  to  me  covering  their 
activities  here  in  "Washington,  and  I  am 
including  their  reports  herewith,  for  the 
information  of  all  senior  citizens  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District: 

Report  of  Stephen  T.  Monceluzzi 

This  report  pertains  to  the  Senior  Citizen 
Intern  Piogram  from  May  5  to  May  16, 1976  In 
WashUigton,  D.C.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this 
tremendous  task  to  obtain  all  the  objectives 
la  these  bills  will  require  lots  of  time  and  au 
exorbitant  amount  of  money. 

national  health  INSrrRANCE 

This  country  needs  National  Health  Insur- 
ance. We  urge  Congress  to  move  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  enact  a  National  Health 
System  that  assures  all  Americans  equal  ac- 
cess to  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
health  services  of  high  quality  at  economical 
costs.  National  Health  Insurance  should 
eliminate  private  carriers. 

SOCIAL  SECtnilTY 

1  firmly  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  Social  Security  Is  and 
wUl  continue  to  be  good  for  aU  the  people 
under  this  system.  So  long  as  protection  for 
those  now  woiiEing  la  kept  up  to  date  there 
Is  no  way  for  the  Social  Security  contributor 
to  get  better  protection  for  the  same  money. 

TAXATION 

One  of  the  long-term  problems  Is  the  prop- 
erty tax  and  the  effect  it  has  on  older  persons 
who  have  saved  all  their  working  lives  to  own 
theh:  own  homes,  only  to  have  that  owner- 
ship threatened  by  unfair  state  and  local 
property  tax  rates.  Perhaps  a  reduction  in  aU 
utUity  bills  should  be  looked  Into,  such  as,  a 
10  ,c  discount  or  to  eliminate  the  sales  tax." 

I  am  also  In  favor  of  H.B.  1181,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Congresanan  John  W.  Wyder  to 
allow  a  credit  against  Federal  income  taxes 
or  a  payment  from  the  United  States  Tieas- 
vry  for  State  and  local  real  property  taxes  or 
an  equivalent  portion  of  rent  paid  on  their 
residences  by  indlvkluala  who  have  attained 
age  65. 

This  report  covers  some  of  my  opinions 


and  thoughts  and  I  believe  that  Federal 
funds  do  not  reach  a  local  level.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  traiU9>ortaUon  services  where  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  access  to  social  serrlces. 
Services  designed  to  encourage  and  assist 
older  persons  to  use  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices available  to  them. 

Many  Senior  Citizens  should  apply  for  this 
Intern  prograia  during  the  coming  years.  One 
will  gain  an  Insight  of  how  things  are  done. 
The  Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program  should 
be  here  to  stay. 

Report  of  Rosemary  Koster 
As  a  participant  in  the  Senior  Citizens 
Intern  Program,  May  5  through  May  16,  1975, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  vast,  complex  sys- 
tem of  legislation,  which  was  confusing  and 
overwhelming  to  me  at  first.  However,  I  now 
feel  that  I  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  everyday  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  oiu:  Federal  Oovernment  with  re- 
gard to  Senior  Citizens  Affairs.  In  spite  of 
the  enormity  of  the  problems  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, the  services  rendered  are  invaluable  in 
my  opinion.  They  are  continually  being 
studied,  tested,  modified  and  liberalized  wiih 
the  aim  of  improving  the  lives  of  older  peo- 
ple. Beginning  with  President  Pranuiia  D. 
Roosevelt's  Message  to  Congress  in  1934, 
which  led  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
program  has  grown  to  Include  many  services 
which  were  explained  to  us  and  discussed 
diu-ing  the  meetings  we  attended. 

SOCIAL     SECUK  IT  y 

I  am  in  agreement  with  those  who  say  that 
the  image  of  Senior  Citizens  must  be  one  of 
"dignity  rather  than  degradation,"  and  I 
believe  the  Social  Security  Program  has  con- 
tributed Immeasurably  to  Improving  that 
image.  Continuation  of  the  Program  is  essen- 
tial. The  present  benefits  must  be  kept  In- 
tact, as  we  Senior  Citizens  do  not  want  to 
lose  anything  already  gained  for  the  elderly 
now  or  in  the  future.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  HJl.  3922,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Senate  wlU  soon  pass  S.  1425  to  extend  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  The  programs  are 
working,  perhaps  not  perfectly  in  every  in- 
stance, but  we  feel  many  of  the  solutions 
can  be  found  on  the  state  and  local  levels 
through  the  proper  area  agencies. 

We  are  aware  that  President  Ford  Is  against 
new  spending,  but  we  know  the  services  to 
Senior  Citizens  are  vital  and  must  take 
priority.  Must  we  who  have  lived  through  the 
"Deep  Depression  of  the  30's."  worked  hard 
all  our  lives,  established  and  contributed  to 
the  Social  Security  System,  now  allow  reces- 
sion and  inflation  to  wipe  out  these  gains?  We 
have  been  told  there  Is  a  serious  financial 
problem  with  Social  Security.  We  question, 
"What  Is  going  wrong?  How  much  money  is 
being  wasted  by  prollf»atlon  of  agendea  and 
boards?  How  much  are  the  aged  reaUy  getting 
of  what  Is  rlghtfuUy  ours?"  We  oppose 
blanket  Federal  grants  given  under  the  guise 
of  assistance  which  do  nothing  for  the 
elderly.  There  Is  overlapping,  duplication  and 
money  not  wisely  spent.  Everything  should 
be  scrutinized. 

Hopefully  the  employed  American  wUl  be 
wUling  and  able  to  finance  Social  8ec\irlty 
even  if  a  higher  percentage  of  his  wages  must 
be  contributed  and  the  wage  base  raised.  In 
addition  we  are  aware  that  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  and  their  solution  depend 
largely  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
economy.  Many  of  the  Seniors  who  are 
barely  able  now  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life 
cannot  survive  a  period  of  higher  and  higher 
Inflation.  Commonsense  curbs  on  inflation 
should  be  a  goal  of  every  segment  of  our 
society,  including  Senior  Citizens,  but  we 
must  not  be  discriminated  against.  A  re- 
view of  mandatory  retirement  should  be 
made.  The  older  person  who  wants  to  work  is 
punished  under  the  present  law. 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no  manda- 
tory retirement  age.  According  to  the  con- 


sensus revealed  by  the  Harris  Poll  on  atti- 
tudes oa  aging  conducted  In  1975,  "NObody 
should  be  forced  to  retire  because  of  age  If 
he  or  she  wants  to  continue  working,  and  is 
still  able  to  do  a  good  job."  Why  must  a 
person  wait  until  age  72  to  earn  an  unlimited 
amount  under  Social  Security?  Perhaps  the 
ellglbUlty  age  should  be  raised  to  68  years  or 
partial  retirement  may  be  the  answer  for 
those  who  no  longer  wish  to  work.  Possibly 
the  employee  should  pay  on  whole  earnings. 
We  believe  tiiese  questions  can  and  must  be 
answered  by  Congress. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A  second  major  concern  of  the  elderly  Is 
transpon  uiion.  It  Is  being  solved  much  too 
slowly  la  spite  of  the  work  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Tran-sportation  Administration 
(UMTA>.  Years  of  planning  and  experimen- 
tation are  ahead  before  the  older  Americans 
wUl  have  sufficient,  low-cost  means  of  travel- 
lug  from  their  homes  to  centers,  to  markets, 
to  doctors,  dentists,  etc.  Although  we  Sen- 
ior Interns  saw  beautiful  blldes  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  buses  and  vans  with  special 
devices  to  ease  the  travel  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, relatively  few  jire  actually  In  opera- 
tion. Although  funds  are  available  through 
UMTA,  many  transit  systems  and  companies 
are  reluctant  to  become  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. Here  Is  an  example  of  Congress  pro- 
viding the  legislation  for  services  which  are 
not  Implemented  locally.  Communication  In 
this  instance  seems  to  be  w:eak  or  lacking 
among  the  three  levels  of  government.  Pro- 
grams Intended  to  serve  the  elderly  citizens 
are  therefore  failing  to  do  so.  It  is  the  obli- 
gation of  Seniors  to  work  with  leaders  In  out 
local  areas  to  bring  these  exciting,  new  Ideas 
to  the  attention  of  local  councils  and  agen- 
cies, as  application  for  funds  to  the  FMeral 
Oovernment  must  be  made  through 
UMTA.  There  Is  no  other  way  to  get  the 
money,  which  may  take  months  or  even 
years.   Immediate   action   is  needed. 

HOUSING 

In  the  area  of  housing  we  hear  good  and 
bad  news.  The  1974  Act  sets  up  goals  which 
are  being  met  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
omy.  Once  again  the  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  depends  mainly 
upon  the  local  authorities.  Federal  control 
Is  minimized.  Independent  living  is  a  goal 
through  the  Rental  Assistance  Program  with 
priorities  for  the  elderly,  and  the  Direct  Loan 
Program.  In  certain  cases  loans  are  available 
for  home  Improvement.  Elderly  home  own- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  keep  their 
homes.  At  present  23%  of  Senior  Citizens  all 
over  the  United  States  are  homeowners  and 
should  not  be  forced  to  sell  their  homes  or 
to  live  In  sub-standard  conditions  because  of 
Inability  to  pay  for  maintenance.  There  are 
too  many  older  Americans  living  imder  de- 
plorable conditions  In  slums  and  blighted 
areas.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  correct 
these  ills  wherever  they  occur.  While  I  do  not 
think  HUD  should  have  control  over  local 
housing,  I  do  think  evaluation  of  programs 
and  results  of  the  money  spent  should  be 
made.  There  should  be  constant  vigilance  by 
the  Federal  (jtovemment  to  assure  monies 
are  properly  spent  on  the  local  level.  Other- 
wise the  stated  goals  of  "decent  bousing  fo* 
the  elderly  in  a  suitable  environment"  will 
not  be  achieved. 

MEDICARZ    AND    NATIONAL    HEALTH    INSUKANCE 

No  major  changes  in  Medicare  Legisla- 
tion appear  to  be  likely  in  the  near  future, 
although  calculation  of  Part  B  Premium 
action  Is  pending.  The  $6.70  per  month 
premium  will  continue  unless  Congress  votes 
against  It.  Seniors  are  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
rise  In  physicians'  fees.  Hospital  prices  also 
are  rising  to  catastrophic  heights,  which 
can  Impoverish  people  on  fixed  incomes,  as 
many  Seniors  are.  Medical  care  which  is 
uncontrolled  is  getting  out  of  hand.  I  believe 
Congress  should  t«Ute  a  very  close  look  at 
and  consider  control  of  doctors'  fees.  Many 
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middle  class  people  are  neglecting  their 
health  because  they  cannot  pay  the  exorbi- 
tant rates.  Even  private  m/idlcal  and  health 
Insurance  plans  do  not  always  cover  ex- 
penses, and  peoples'  life  savings  are  fre- 
quently lost  because  of  prolonged  illnesses, 
forcing  them  down  to  the  poverty  level  of 
society.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  Medi- 
care are  essential  if  the  elderly  middle  class 
are  to  receive  the  services  required. 

Because  of  conditions  which  I  have  Just 
described  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  National 
Health  Insurance,  which  apparently  is  suc- 
cessful in  England  and  Sweden.  The  system, 
if  devised  by  Congress  must  be  fair  to  doc- 
tors as  well  as  to  patients.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  immediate  concern  of  malpractice 
should  be  reviewed.  As  a  Senior  Citizen  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  bills  for  Health 
Insurance  for  the  unemployed,  migrant  work- 
ers, family  health  centers  and  catastrophic 
situations  are  being  considered  in  Congress 
at  present,  indicating  a  need  for  a  more 
general  form  of  Health  Insurance  than  Is 
now  available.  I  anticipate  a  continuation 
of  interest  in  Congress  in  this  problem.  It 
was  surprising  to  me  to  learn  that  National 
Health  Insurance  has  been  under  consid- 
eration in  the  United  States  since  1912.  At 
that  time  the  American  Medical  Association 
favored  it.  while  at  present  in  general  A.M.A. 
Is  against  it.  Finally,  thought  should  be  given 
to  a  program  of  preventive  medicine.  Keep- 
ing people  well  should  be  less  costly  and 
certainly  more  beneficial  than  caring  for 
the  sick. 

TAX     POLICIES 

The  Mth  Congress  is  involved  in  general 
tax  reform  including  bills  now  pending  with 
respect  to  assistance  for  the  elderly  on  prop- 
erty taxes.  There  could  also  be  a  deduction 
or  credit  for  Senior  Citizens  against  Income 
tax  rebates,  etc.  Most  of  the  taxes  are  related 
to  financing  of  Social  Security,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  In  order  to  continue  these  pro- 
grams the  taxpayer  must  pay.  Many  people 
resent  the  higher  taxes.  Plans  are  being  de- 
signed to  assist,  such  as  tax-sheltered  annu- 
ities, savings  through  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  companies,  etc.  We  Senior  Interns 
were  informed,  'No  one  can  as.'sess  the  mood 
of  the  94  th  Congress.  There  are  many  new 
members.  It  is  hard  to  predict  what  Con- 
gress will  do,  as  it  is  an  unusual  Congress 
The  public  must  see  it  against  a  backdrop 
of  the  economy.  It  will  mirror  the  wishes 
of  local  constituents,  which  differ  widely 
throughout  the  country.  Much  legislation 
wlU  be  taken  up  in  committee  hearings  thla 
spring." 

ACTION 

ACnON  is  a  small,  young  agency  doing 
Dig  things.  It  is  administered  by  the  Older 
Americans  Volunteer  Programs  and  includes 

1.  RSVP.  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program: 

2.  Fteter  Grandparents,  which  is  the  oldest 
of  the  volunteer  programs;  3.  Senior  Com- 
panions and  4.  Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Exec- 
utives. No  changes  in  the  services  are 
expected,  but  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
appropriated  for  1976  is  not  yet  known. 
ACTION  is  one  of  the  most  inspirational  of 
all  the  Federal  programs  for  the  elderly,  as 
the  Senior  Citizens  are  so  deeply  involved  In 
W.  As  one  R.S.V.P.  participant  said,  "I  have 
a  reason  for  getting  up  in  the  morning,  tak- 
ing a  bath  and  combing  my  hair."  Senior 
Citizens  are  serving  successfully  with  dignity 
In  helping  infants,  delinquent  youths,  the 
retarded  and  physically  handicapped  among 
others.  The  program  surely  will  flourish  with 
the  necessary  funding  from  the  Federal 
Slate  and  local  governments. 

CONSUMES  PROBLEMS 

Senior  Citizens  suffer  the  consumer  abuses 
Inflicted  upon  all  citizens,  but  they  are  in- 
tensified for  seniors.  However,  help  can  be 
obUlned  through  the  County  Consumer 
Agency  and  the  State  Attorney  General's 
Office.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  combat  con- 
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tion. 
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NUHSINC  HOMES  AND  LONG 

The  goal  of  H.E.W.  regarding  n_.. 
is  one  which  is  heartily  support  d 
Citizens,  namely  "to  be  sure 
get  the  care  to  which   they 
Federal   funds  must  cease   to 
satisfactory  conditions.  Quality 
a  luxury;   it  is  a  requirement 
hopes  for  an   ombudsman  pn 
which  will  make  the  patients' 
work.  In  this  we  concur.  We  s  ., 
tlon  of  nursing  homes   by  ind 
members  oi   local  agencies  foll^wi 
porting  of  any  irregxilarities.  Poi 
ternatlves  to  nursing  homes  are  b 
in  Congress.  Home  Health  Care 
Day  Care  Centers  are  being 
sidered  by  Congress  this  year 
S.   440   are   being   studied.   Careful 
under  the  1972  mandate  of 
be  enforced  by  termlna«^lng  moi<es 
ing  homes  which  are  not  meetln 
ards.  Community  presence  is  .. 
forcer  of  good   care.  Senior  Ci 
should    visit    nursing    home    Ii 
quently,  and  bring  in  recreation 
Congress   aiso   must   address    1 
problem. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  expres 
elation  to  Congressman  John  W 
affording  me  the  opportunity  of 
the  Senior  Citizen  Intern  Progn 
consider  to  be  invaluable.  I  looh 
Its  continuation  and  expansion 
benefits  to  Senior  Citizens  legisU 
gress  to  be  implemented  on  the 
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Mr.    SCHXJLZE.    Mr 
freshman  Member  of  Congress 
opportunity  to  Initiate  in  the 
gressional  District  of  Pennsy 
congressional  senior  intern 
May  of  this  year.  The  stated 
the  progi-am  was  to  allow  tw< 
ents  aged  60  or  older  from  our 
congi-essional  districts  to  conn 
ington  and  observe  firsthanc 
Federal  Government  operates 
in  the  area  of  aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset, : 
phasize  that  this  learning 
two  ways.  I  believe — and  I  s, 
staff  as  well  as  for  myself 

brief  exposure  to  our  two 

was  as  enlightening  to  us  as 
briefings  and  tours  received 
terns.    They    helped    to 
awareness  to  the  needs  and  „ 
of  our  district's  older  resideiijs 
dition,  I  like  to  think  that  all 
Interns,  the  staff,  and  myself 
cam?  away  with  a  better  _.. 
of  each  other's  problems,  but 
made  new  friends. 

The  senior  citizens  of  the 
gressional  District  of  Pennsy. 
excellent  representation  in  the 
tern  program.  In  selecting  the 
ticipants  from  our  district,  w 
cooperation  of  senior  citizen 
ers  from  Chester,  Delaware, 
gomery  Counties.  It  was  only 
the  elderly  residents  of  the 
trict  were  allowed  to  select  _. 
were  going  to  speak  for  them 
Washington.  In  selecting  Mr. . 
ner  and  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Jackson 
conununity  made  wise  choices. 

Mr.  Tm-ner  was  aware  of  thel  problems 
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American  Association  of  Retired 

sons.  Chapter  713.  His 

years  as  a  Phoenixville  Councilhian 

prepared  him  well  to  represent 

munity. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  brought  a 
experience   and   understandini 
program.  As  an  active  leader  of 
Chester  AARP,  and  staff  membfer 
retired  senior  volunteer 
his  area,  his  contribution  to  the 
was  outstanding. 

In   addition   to   "observing 
how  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  aging,  Messrs.  Tinner 
Jackson  agreed  to  give  us  theii 
and    recommendations 
senior  intern  program,  as  well 
gestions  relative  to 

ment  in  programs  for  the 

gentlemen  are  currently  workini 
reports. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jaclcson 

Whoever  heard  of  a  CongressmAi 
tho  expOTises  of  constituents  to 
Washington  to  tell  him  what  was 
what  was  right — what  was  mlssini 
phenomenon  has  no  name!  It's  a 
street. 
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I  could  not  agree  more.  The^ 
as.«essment  of  the  program  and 
of  the  elderly  community  will 
valuable  assistance  to  me  in 
meet  these  needs. 

Although  I  have  received  onlj 
inary  reports  from  our  two 
positive  impressions  of  the 
tered  around  the  tours,  the 
the  exposure   to  a  congressional 
afforded  our  interns.  In  adc 
participation  of  the  interns 
questions  and  comments  given 
every  session"  was  applauded. 

The  major  criticism  of  the 
was  that,  during  the  briefing 
"there  were  all  too  frequent 
from  the  floor  boasting  on  a 
achievement."  It  was  further 
that: 

There  was  not  a  single  session 
there  was  not  a  lot  of  speech 
stead  of  questions  in  what  was 
be  the  "Question  Period." 
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The  solution  recommended  ,  „ 
these  speeches  "must  be  stopp^ 
are  going  to  make  proper  pro( 
the  major  concerns  as  to  what 
tion,  what  techniques,  what  kl 
ganization,  is  indicated  for  our 
desire  to"  advance  the  cause 
citizens. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  I 
received  preliminary  reports  ., 
Turner  and  Mr.  Jackson,  i  have 
an  interesting  legislative „„._, 

Mr.  Jackson  has  recommended 
tion  which  would  simplify  the  tax 
of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  1 
ing  them  the  option  of  filling 
Form   1040,   or  signing  a  simple 
enabling  them  to  pay  a  tax  equa 
average  paid  in  the  5  years 
their  65th  birthday. 

Needless  to  say,  I  look  forwan 
ceiving  the  in-depth  reports  ci 
being  prepared.  The  observatioiu 
already  cited,  however,  are  an  in< 
of  the  entliusiasm  and  perceptioi 
two  intei-ns. 
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Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
my  deep  thanks  to  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Jackson — and  to  all  of  the  elderly  resi- 
dents of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  they  represented — a  part 
of  the  oflRcial  public  record.  I  Icnow  that 
we  have  establislied  an  invaluable  and 
open  line  of  communication  between  the 
senior  community  and  my  office  through 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  participating 
in  the  senior  intern  progi'am  was  indeed 
a  rewarding  experience  for  me  and  my 
staff.  The  2-week  program  afforded  us 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  two  vei-y 
.special  people,  Mr.  John  Ma.sten  and 
Mrs.  Daisy  Shirk,  who  impres.sed  us  all 
with  their  insight  on  the  problems  and 
needs  of  young  and  old  alike  and  their 
concern  for  how  Government  responds 
to  tliese  needs.  Tlie  program  provided 
a  forum  for  extensive  discussion  of  na- 
tional issues  which  particularly  affect 
older  citizens.  As  an  active  community 
leader,  Mr.  Masten  has  always  been  a 
valuable  spokesman  for  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  the  Fresno  area,  and  through 
his  internship  here,  I  feel  that  we  have 
developed  even  better  communication 
witli  each  other. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Congiessman 
Edward  Biester  for  the  fine  job  he  and 
his  staff  did  in  organizing  and  coordinat- 
ing tliis  very  worthwhile  program  which 
I  hope  will  expand  even  moi'e  jiiext  year. 
I  plan  to  continue  my  participation,  as 
I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress  must  be 
attentive  to  the  welfare  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  senior  intei-n  program 
represents  an  effort  to  better  inform  our- 
seh'es  on  issues  affecting  and  invohing 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Masten's  internship  report  fol- 
lows : 

THf:    C.lNClRN    OF    THE    FEOFRAL    GoV'P.TifMKNT 

FOB  Older  Americans 

...  as  seen  by  "Senior  Interns"  of  the 
Hou.je  of  Representatives  iiivlted  by  Con- 
gressmen to  study  relationships  between 
Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  and  concern 
of  the  people  In  the  Congressman's  Dis- 
trici.  .  .  . 

Each  Congres.sman  had  tl'.e  privilege  of  in- 
viting one  per.son  from  his  district  to  get 
acquainted  with  and  to  observe  the  actual 
working  of  the  Congress  to  pass  the  laws 
and  hand  them  to  the  Executive  Branch  to 
carry  out. 

The  Senior  Intern  Program  Is  a  new  one, 
passed  by  the  House.  This  Is  Its  second  yeaf 
in  (^eratlon,  and  it  will  be  continued  if  it 
proves  worthwhile  to  the  delegates  and  to 
the  Hotise.  Each  delegate  received  his  In- 
structions from  his  Congressman.  Most  of 
the  intern  sessions  were  held  in  the  House 
Office  Buildings:  the  Rayburn  Btiildlng;  the 
Longworth  Building;  and  the  Cannon  Bivild- 
ing-  One  day  was  reserved  for  a  trip  to  Balti- 
more. Maryland,  to  inspect  and  learn  about 
the  Social  Security  Headquarters:  another,  to 
the  -Australian  Embassy. 

Tl\e  Federal  agencies  workhig  in  the  inter- 
est of  .senior  citizens,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  public,  first  outlined  the  work  of 
their  particular  agency  and  then  contUiued 
their  discussions  guided  by  the  questions 
asked  by  the  delegates. 

Our  program  is  attached  to  indicate  the 
areus  covered:  another  sheet  indicates  direc- 
tives to  those  in  charge  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Congressmen  themselves  were  unable  to  be 
at  the  dally  sessions  due  to  the  presstire  of 
their  committee  work  and  congres.slonal  ses- 
sions Congressmen  are  bu.sy  people.  Ho',vpver, 


the  services  of  their  office  staff  were  greatly 
appreciated.  Congressman  Slsk's  office  staff 
was  made  available  In  every  possible  way  to 
see  that  all  necessary  Information  was  pro- 
vided for  our  convenience  and  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  iimer  workings  of  Congress 
and  the  various  government  agencies  formed 
to  help  fulfill  the  will  of  the  people. 

Officials  of  speciiic  departments  working 
for  and  with  older  Americans  or  for  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  were  the  speakers.  Also  on 
the  panels  with  them  were  representatlvee 
from  non-government,  volunteer,  or  special 
interest  groups  organi<%d  to  help  promote  a 
better  life  for  the  elderly. 

While  this  program  has  been  In  operation 
a  very  short  tune.  it.  seemed  that  all  of  the 
delegates  felt  that  the  programs  were  v.ell 
conducted  and  well  organized. 

We  interns  concluded  that  here  was  the 
center  of  our  government.  We  felt  that  it  wbs 
being  run  for  us  and  not  just  something  to 
push  us  around.  We  felt  that  we  back  home 
ould  be  more  help  and  keep  in  closer  touch 
V.  ii!i  our  congressmen. 

JOHK  Masten, 
Och'gate.  Conr/rcssional  Senior  Jnlern 
Program.  15th  District. 
B.    F.    SisK,   CongressmcH. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tiiat  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  tlieir  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

BlESTER  > . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES  1974-75 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater' 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  recently  observed  National  Police 
Memorial  Week.  Each  year,  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  sadness  of  reading  the 
Rollcall  of  Heroes,  the  names  of  those 
police  officers  who  have  died  in  the  line 
of  duty  during  the  previous  year. 

There  may  not  be  booming  artillery 
or  fighter  planes  to  threaten  our  police 
oflicers,  but  this  does  not  make  the  war 
they  fight  each  and  evei'y  day  any  less 
deadly.  Every  police  ofiQcer  lives  with  the 
threat  of  death  at  every  turn;  this  past 
year  deatli  become  the  fiiial  fact  for  134 
gallant  police  officers. 

Each  year,  the  toll  climbs  higher, 
while  our  citizens  complain  of  rising 
crime  and  lack  of  community  safety. 
Many  solutions  have  been  offered,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  this  thought  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  fel- 
low Americans: 

No  matter  how  many  laws  the  Con- 
gress passes  to  curb  crime,  the  crime 
i-ate  will  continue  to  climb  unless  peo- 
ple themselves  start  teaching  their  chil- 
dren to  respect  law  and  order.  Our  police 
officers  are  only  able  to  achieve  success 
in  keeping  the  streets  safe  when  they 
have  the  complete  support  of  the  com- 
munity. Laws  are  of  little  use  if  people 
fail  to  report  crimes,  if  they  fall  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses,  or  when  they  simply 


look  the  other  way  when  a  neighbor  is 
being  victimized  by  a  criminal. 

Too  often,  the  criminal  is  portrayed 
in  our  society  as  a  misguided,  luifor- 
tunate  soul,  who  should  be  pitied  ratlier 
than  piosecuted.  This  is  nonsense.  A  f  ite 
society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  from 
tho.se  who  would  use  that  freedom  to  de- 
stroy it.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  time  for 
judges  and  parole  boards  to  realize  this 
fact  and  stop  allowing  criminals,  es- 
pecially repeated  offenders,  back  on  the 
t^treets. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  have  both 
a  reduction  in  crime  against  our  citizens, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  slaughter  of  those 
who  seek  only  to  protect  us  from  society's 
deviates  who  kill,  maim,  steal,  and  cheat 
us  all  of  our  lives  and  property. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  diuing  the  period  of  May  18.  1974, 
through  April  17, 1975. 

May  God  bless  them  all. 

Tlie  li.st  follows: 

I.AW    ENFORCTMENf    OfflCERS    KiL  LKO    IN    THE 

liiNE  OF  UvTY  .Since  May  15.  1»74 

UTrAM  XfT  N  r     OR     A'U.NCY.     STATE,     DATF.     RANK, 

.AND   niX:nASFD  OFFtCi  R 

1974 

Miami,  Dade  County:  Florida:  May  18; 
Ptiirolnian:  Harrison  Crenshaw. 

State  Police:  Kew  York;  May  20:  Invi-bli- 
gator;  Leslie  S.  Grcsso. 

Dade  County  Public  Safety:  Florida:  May 

21;  Patrolman:  Simmons  Arrlngton. 

Boston  Police  Department:  Massachu>j°tts; 
May  24;  Patrolman:  Name  withheld. 

Wayne  Police  Department:  Michigan:  Muy 
25:  Patrolman:  l*onard  Ander.ion. 

Detroit  Police  Department:  Michigan:  May 
25;  Patrolman;  Brent  L.  Stephens. 

State  Police:  Michigan:  May  27;  Trooper: 
Darryl  Rautancn. 

Highway  Patrol:  South  Carolina:  May  31; 
Patrolman:   Ben  We.sley  Strickland. 

Aiken  County:  Police:  South  CnrolUia: 
Jime  2;  Patrolman: '  Name  withheld. 

Omaha  Police  Department:  Nebraska:  June 
6;  Patrolman:  Paul  A.  Nields. 

Cliicago  Police  Department:  Illinois;  Jitne 
16;  Patrolman;  Robert  Stnigala. 

Puerto  Rico  Police:  Puerto  Rico:  June  IG: 
Patrolman;  Hector  Maldonado. 

Puerto  Rico  Police:  Ptterto  Rico:  June  19; 
Patrolmai\;   Atilano  Garcia  Mendez. 

New  York  City  Police:  New  York;  June  20: 
Lieutenant;  Harry  Schmiemann. 

Polk  County  Sheriff:  Georgia:  June  23: 
Name  withheld. 

Hernando  Police  Department:  MLssissippi; 
June  28:  Patrolman:  Rory  Welch  Key. 

Orange  Police  Department:  Texas:  June 
28:  Captain;  Danny  Lee  Gray. 

State  Police:  New  York;  June  30;  Trooper: 
Ray  C.  Dodge. 

Pittsburgh  Police  Department:  Pennsyl- 
vania; June  30:  Patrolman;  Patrick  J.  Wal- 
lace. Jr. 

Warren  County  Sherilf:  Mississippi;  July  6;' 
Deputy;  Name  withheld. 

El  Monte  Police  DeparUnent;  California; 
Jiily  9;  Patrolman:  Manual  A.  Arcpo. 

Milwaukee  Police  Department:  Wisconsin; 
July  10;  Patrolman;  Robert  D.  Riley. 

Milwaukee  Police  Department:  Wisconsin: 
JiUy  10;  Patrolman:  Thomas  Matulis. 

Texas  City  Police  Department:  Texa.s:  July 
13;  Patrolman;  W.  C.  Simmons. 

Riverside  County  Sheriff:  California:  July 
13:  Deputy:  Edward  Schrader. 

Atlanta  Police  Departmeiit:  Georgia:  July 
15;  Patrolman:  Gregory  Ray  White. 

Cincinnati  Police  Department:  Ohio; 
July  17:  Piitrolman:  David  I..  Cole. 
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Fort  Lauderdale  Police:  Fiorlda:  JiUj  21; 
Patrolman;  D.  Walter  Ilyaukoff. 

Puerto  Rico  Police:  Puerto  Hlco;  July  22; 
Investigator;  Fidel  Angel  Rljos  O. 

IJewar  Henryetta  Police:  Oklaboma;  July 
26;  AuxUlary  Police;  Walter  T.  Hembne. 

Dewar  Henryetta  Police:  Oklaboma;  July 
25;  Deputy;  Burtou  Bre«ver. 

Dewar  Heuryetta  Police:  Oklahoma;  July 
25;  Marshal;  Thomas  AdkliLs. 

Columbia  Police:  South  Carolina:  Jtilv  25; 
Lieutenant;  Philip  G.  Schalterer. 

Baltimore  Police:  Maryland:  August  1; 
Sergeant;  Prank  W.  Grunder,  Jr. 

Dearborn  Police:  Michigan:  August  2; 
Lieutenant;  Luis  A.  Hiukle. 

Sacramento  Police:  CaUXoruia;  Augiiii  3; 
Detective;  Doyle  "Pete  '  Popovlch. 

Danlclsville  Police:  Oeoig'a;  Augu-it  5; 
Deputy;  Elmer  Willis. 

Chicago  Police:  nilnol.^:  Angu^c  5;  Ser- 
geant; Otha  M.  Lemons. 

Portland  Police:  Oregon;  August  9;  Patrol- 
nutn;  Dennis  A.  Darden. 

Dei  Kay  Beach:  Florida;  Augusi,  10:  Pa- 
trolman; John  Daniel  Kennedy. 

Baltimore  Police:  Maryland;  Augu.-st  15: 
Patrolman:  Milton  Spell. 

New  York  Police:  New  YorU;  August  J9: 
Patrolman;  Thomas  J.  Pegues. 

Crawfordsvine  Police:  Indiana:  August  27: 
Lieutenant;  Russell  Max  Baldwin. 

Union  City  Police:  California;  August  29: 
Chief;  WUliam  M.  Cann. 

St.  Anne  Police:  Illinois;  August  30;  Chief: 
Rudolph  Dandurand. 

Puerto  Rico  Police:  Puerto  Rico;  Septem- 
ber 12;  Patrolman;  Anlbal  Lopariua  Soto. 

Department  of  Public  Safety:  Texas;  Sep- 
tember 14;  Patrolman;  Hollle  Lamar  Tull. 

Philadelphia  Park  Police:  Pennsylvania: 
September  15:  Park  Policeman;  James  A. 
McKale. 

Washington.  D.C.  Police:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; September  20;  Policewoman;  Gail  A. 
Cobb. 

New  York  Police  (Yonkers) :  New  York: 
September  22;  Patrolman:  Harold  L.  Woods. 

Mesqulte  Police:  Texas;  September  23; 
Omcen  Travis  E.  Williams. 

Camden  County  Sheriff:  Georgia;  Sepiem- 
t)cr  30;  Deputy;  Dennis  Herring. 

Stat*  Police:  North  Carolina;  September 
30;  Trooper;  Jack  O.  Templeton. 

Horry  County:  South  Carolina;  October  3; 
"Wild  Ufe  Agent;  Charles  L.  McNeill. 

State  Police  (Buncombe) :  North  Carolina; 
October  5;  Trooper;  Winiam  D.  Arledge. 

Ashvllle  Police:  North  Carolina;  October  5; 
Sergeant;  Laurence  Canlpe. 

Gary  Police:  Indiana;  Oclcbor  5;  Patrol- 
man; James  Boyce,  Jr. 

Highway  Patrol:  California;  October  21: 
Officer,  David  Arthur  Jack. 

Dept.  Public  Safety:  Texas;  October  23; 
Officer;  Patrick  A.  Randel. 

Tucson  Police:  Arizona;  October  28:  Officer; 
Name  'withheld. 

State  Police:  New  York:  October  24:  Troop- 
er; Emerson  J.  Dillon.  Jr. 

Sedgewlck  city  Sheriff:  Kansas;  October 
31;  Deputy;  Roy  Vance  JohnRon. 

CoUege  Park  Police  r  Georgia;  November  7; 
Officer;  Eugene  W.  Barge. 

Uzklon  City  Police:  New  Jersey;  Noveml)er 
4;  Detective;  Nicholas  Miguel  CHmdo. 

Chester  Police:  Pennsylvania:  Noveniljev  8; 
Policeman;  Michael  Carter. 

Souih  Bend  Police:  Indiana;  November  14; 
Corporal;  Thomas  J.  De  Rue. 

Charleston  Police :  South  Caiollua;  Novem- 
ber 15;  Officer;  WlUlam  Thc«nas  Cribb. 

Llucolu  PoUce:  Alabama;  November  16; 
PHtroIman;  Otis  Lee  Robhison. 

Llnoolu  PoUce:  Alabama;  November  18; 
Patrolman;  Allcu  Lee  Harmon. 

state  Police:  Washington;  November  17; 
1  rooper;  Thomas  L.  Hendrlckaou. 

State  Police:  New  York;  November  20;  In- 
vestigator; Thomas  J.  O'Hea. 
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Yuba  County  Slier iii" 
ber  21;  Deputy;  Donald  L. 

State  Police:  Florida;  Novei^ber 
er;  Charles  E.  Campbell. 

Baltimore  Police:  Maryliind 
Officer;  Martin  J.  Greiner 

Chesapeake  City  Police:  Vi 
ber  30;  Patrolman;  Ray  Piero 

Alice    City    Police:    Texa.s; 
Pati'olmau:  Matt  Murpliy. 

SUile     Follce:      Michigan; 
Trooper;  I^ry  L.  Forvelder. 

New  Orleans  Port  Police: 
cember  6;  Officer;  Jolin  L.  Jor 

Cincinnati     Police:     Ohio; 
Sargeaut;  Charles  F.  Handorf. 

Union  County  Sheriff:  Geo: 
8;  Sheriff;  Jay  Chastain. 

Highway     Patrol:      Utah; 
Trooper;  William  J.  Antonlewicz 

Indianapolis  Police :  Indiana 
Patrolman;  Ronald  H.  Mauley. 

Grand  Rapids  Police:  Mlchi 
12;  Patrolman;  Herman  R.  Glo 

Detroit    Police:    Michigan; 
Patrolman;  Robert  J.  Hogue. 

Waveland   Police:    Missi: 
21;  Officer;  Joe  Louis  Jushawr 

Chicago    Police :     Illinois; 
i^atrolman;  Harl  J.  Mclster. 

New  Yorj<  Police:  New  Yor! 
Oilicer:  Kenneth  Mahon. 
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Los   .\ngeles   County   Slieri  1 
January  1;  Deputy;  Darden 

Kansis  City  Police:   Mlssou 
Officer;  Russel  D.  Mestdagh. 

New  York  Police:   New  Yoi 
Officer;  Michael  McConnon. 

Atlanta  Police:    Georgia;   J 
tective;  Samuel  Milton  Guy. 

St.  Johns  City  Sheriff:   Fi 
12;  Deputy;  Ronald  A.  Parker. 

New  York  Subway  Police: 
uary  20;  Policeman;  Joseph  : 

Denver    Police:     Colorado; 
Patrolman;  Wlllian\  E.  Smith. 

Summit   Police:    Wisconsin 
Patrolman;  Robert  AtLins. 

Oconomouoc  Police :    WisC' 
26;  Patrolman;  Wayne  Olson. 

Crawford  City  Sheriff: 
25;  Chief  Deputy;  Allen  Kay 

Houston  Police:  Texas; 
man;  Johuny  T.  Bam.sch. 

Greenville  Police :  South 
31;  Lieutenant;  Frank  Looper. 

Lewlsberg  Police:  Tennesse 
Officer;  Billy  W.  Blackwell 

Westwood  Police: 
11;  Patrolman;  William  E. 

Elko  Police:  Nevada; 
man;  Clyde  A.  Walters. 

Sllex     PoUce:     MlS60url; 
Marshall;  WlUlam  Kitson. 

Monroe    County    Sheriff: 
February  21;  Deputy;  Jesse  L 

Attalla  Police :  Alabama 
cer;  Irwin  C.  L.  Starling. 

Newark  Police:   New  Jersey 
Officer;  Richard  Burns. 

Clarendon  Police:  Arkans.is 
Trooper;  William  Ron  Brooks 

New  Orleans  Police:  Louis: 
28;  Officer;  Joseph  TardUr. 

Gulfport  Police :  Mls.sLssIppI 
Agent;  James  Maxirlce  Bostick 

Shrew.sbury  Police:  Massacl 
5:  Officer;  James  Lonchiadls. 

Sangamon  City  Sheriff: 
Deputy;  WlUlam  D.  Slmmon.s 

Detroit  Police:  mchigan; 
cer;  James  Watts. 

Montgomery  Police:   Alaba 
Patrolman;  George  W, 

Bolivar    Police:     Tennesse< 
Patrcrfman;  Hugh  E.  Eubanks 

Puerto  Rico  Police:  Puerto 
Sergeant:  Rafael  Rivera  Rivers 

Olencdden  PoUce:  Pennsylv 
Chief;  Robert  Sparks. 
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Mount  Holly  Police:  New  Jersef;  March  28; 
Patrolman;  WUliam  Wnrst. 

Hainesport  Police:  New  Jersej;  March  28; 
Patrolman;  Donald  Alshlre. 

Ute  Mountain  Police:  Colorado:  Apru  i; 
Patrolman;  Name  Withheld. 

Saratoga  Police:  Florida;  Api|l  5;  Patrol- 
man; Warren  Jones. 

Sunflower  City  Police:  Missiislppi;  April 
2;  Marshal;  Cart  er  Lee  Curry. 

Philadelphia  Police:  Pennsyllania;  April 
10:  Patrolman:  AlanH.  Lewln. 

Blue  River  Lake  City:  OreacJi;  April  12: 
Detective;  Name  Withheld. 

Bensaicm  Iwp  Police:  Pennsylvania;  April 
15:  Patrolman;  James  K.  Armaii  oug 

Hempstead  Waller  City;  Tex4s;  April  17; 
Di'iMity:  .\lbcvt  K.  Cooke. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoj|e. 
l)revious  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Ofinized  for  15  minut«s. 

Mr.   FRASER.   Mr.   Sp 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
testimony  given  before  the 
Relations    Subcommittee 
tional    Organizations    by 
Meeker,  foi-mer  legal  adviser 
partment  of  State.  Mr.  Meekfer 
mendations  for  U.S.  policy  to  vard 
Korea  desen'e  careful  atten  ;ion 

He  recommends  a  four-po^' 
ence — United  States,  China, 
the  Soviet  Union — to 
curity  of  both  North  and  S<tith 
Such  a  guarantee  would  be 
gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
South  Korea. 

He    recommends    that 
States — 
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the  recent 
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Counsel  and  advise  the  South 
ernment  hi  the  most  persuasive 
adopt  and  carry  out  a  policy 
basic  rights  to  the  people  of  Efcuth 
We  should  state  that  all  future 
aid  to  and  support  for  South 
be  related  directly  to  progress 
ing  himian  rights  and  democratic 
In  the  country. 

He  also  recommends  withholding  nu- 
clear fuel  from  South  Korea  ifitil  certain 
safeguards  are  met. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Staiemtnt  of  Leonaxd  C.  Meeker  Before 

THE  INTERNATIONAI.  OKCAinZi  TIONS  SlTB- 
COMMITTFE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPXESENTA- 
TIVES    COMMTrrEE     ON     iNTERNiTIONAI.    RE- 

I.^TIONS.  JtJNE  12,  1975 

tlUs 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate 
nity  of  appearing  before  the 
day  to  express  some  thoughts  od 
scene  In  Korea.  My  Interest 
area  and  In  International 
standing.  During  World  War  n, 
the  U.S.  Army  for  two  years  In 
after  I  served  in  the  Department 
over  20  years,  devoting  a  good 
time  to  United  Nations  affairs 
to  1969  I  was  Legal  Adviser  of 
ment,   and   from   1969   to   1973 
Ambassador  to  Romania.  I  an: 
tlclng  public-interest  law  as  a 
the  Center  for  Law   and   SocUl 
Washington. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  today 
the  United  States  could  take  U 
Korea  that  would  be  construcU^. 
"constructive",  of  course,  ImpU 
view,  and  I  should  begin  by  di 
mine  Is  In  this  case.  It  derives 
and  from  the  development  of 
ward  Korea. 
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Korea  had  been  occupied  and  administered 
by  Japan  since  before  World  War  I.  The 
principal  Allied  Powers  of  WOTld  War  11 
made  It  one  of  their  declared  war  alms  to 
detach  and  liberate  Korea;  the  country  was 
to  resume  Its  role  as  an  Independent  nation. 

When  the  Japanese  military  surrender  was 
carried  out  In  1945,  Soviet  troops  occupied 
Korea  north  of  the  38th  Parallel,  and  Amer- 
ican troops  occupied  the  balance  of  the 
country.  A  Soviet-American  agreement  to 
arrange  for  the  re-unlflcatlon  of  North  and 
South  was  not  Implemented.  The  United 
States  carried  the  question  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  which  appointed 
a  commission  to  oversee  free  elections.  Elec- 
tions were  held  only  in  the  South,  and  a 
government  was  formed  there.  It  had  not 
long  been  In  office  before  North  Korea  In- 
vaded the  South  In  a  forcible  attempt  to  re- 
unify the  country  under  Northern  Commu- 
nist rule. 

Sixteen  countries  led  by  the  United  States 
joined  In  a  collective  defense  of  South 
Korea  imder  the  banner  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. North  Korea  received  military  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  later,  after  the  Mac- 
Arthur  advance  to  the  Yalu  River,  Chinese 
"volunteers"  entered  the  War  on  the  North 
Korean  side.  After  months  of  fighting  with 
grievous  human  losses,  and  after  two  years  of 
patient  negotiations,  an  Armistice  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  effort  of  reconstruction  be- 
gan in  the  South.  The  prospect  of  peaceful 
re-\mification  of  the  covmtry  seemed  very  far 
away. 

When  the  Korean  War  began,  the  South 
was  ruled  by  a  heavy-handed  government 
tinder  President  Slgman  Rhee.  When  the  War 
was  over,  the  same  apparatus  controllcrd  the 
country.  In  the  years  that  ensued,  a  striking 
economic  recovery  was  launched  with  Ameri- 
can aid,  and  after  two  decades  South  Korea 
had  an  Impressive  record  of  material  success 
and  prosperity. 

The  political  side  of  Korean  life,  however, 
was  not  encouraging.  There  had  occurred,  to 
be  sure,  a  loosening  of  the  old  Rhee  regime, 
and  it  was  succeeded  for  a  few  years  by  com- 
paratively democratic  governments.  But 
these  came  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  and 
even  more  authoritarian  military  dictator- 
ship of  an  army  officer,  and  he  remains  in 
power  today. 

This  Committee  has  received  extensive  In- 
formation on  the  conduct  and  practices  of 
the  Park  administration,  so  It  is  needless 
to  review  the  current  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Korea.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  American  and 
United  Nations  hopes  for  the  emergence  of 
a  progressive  and  decently  ruled  society  In 
South  Korea — following  a  massive  provlsioii 
of  Western  military  help  and  then  economic 
assistance — have  been  bitterly  disappointed. 
The  people  of  South  Korea  are  far  from  en- 
joying the  basic  rights  we  hoped  our  erax- 
tions  would  make  possible  for  them, 
n 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  regime  In  North 
Korea  remains  Communist  and  totalitarian 
and  that  Its  words  and  actions  toward  the 
South  are  unfriendly  and  sometimes  bellicose 
and  menacing.  These  harsh  facts  are  Invoked 
by  the  Park  Administration  and  by  some  in 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  neces- 
sity that  Justifies  and  requires  Draconian 
measures  to  protect  the  security  of  the  South. 

One  may  agree  that  prudence  caUs  for  an 
alert  mUltary  defense  In  the  face  of  border 
incursions,  the  dispatch  of  terrorist  agents, 
and  tvmnelllng  under  the  DemUltarlzed  Zone. 
But  what  we  see  In  South  Korea  Is  not  pru- 
dent defense.  It  is  the  operation  of  a  police 
state  which  brands  any  non-conformist  or 
dissent  as  treason.  Harsh  and  oppressive 
penalities  are  visited  upon  Koreans  for  simple 
disagreement  with  the  regime.  The  death 
penalty  has  been  executed  In  niunerous  cases 
in  summary  fashion.  One  has  to  wonder  at 
this  state  of  affairs  as  the  outcome  of  nearly 


30  years  of  free-world  support  and  interven- 
tion avowedly  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

The  United  States  Is  deeply  and  Intimately 
involved  In  the  Park  regime's  rule  of  South 
Korea.  We  have  supplied  Its  weapons;  we 
have  provided  massive  economic  and  budg- 
etary asslstahce;  we  have  some  40,000  U.S. 
troops  deployed  In  South  Korea's  defense; 
and  we  have  been  lending  the  regime  our 
energetic  political  support.  We  may  Justify 
these  as  defensive  measures  to  help  protect 
South  Korean  security,  and  as  aid  to  the 
economy  which  will  benefit  South  Koreans 
generally.  Both  Justifications  may  be  genuine. 
It  Is  also  an  Inescapable  truth  that  the 
totraity  of  our  actions  in  South  Korea  re- 
inforces the  Park  regime  generally,  Including 
Its  policies  of  repression.  United  States  ac- 
tions are  not  neutral  In  relation  to  the  in- 
ternal political  situation.  They  are  shoruig 
up  brutal  dictatorship. 

The  United  States  is  not  thereby  strength- 
ening security  In  the  country.  Opposition 
and  resistance  to  Sotitli  Korea's  government 
continue  despite  the  regime's  extraordinary 
efforts  to  stamp  them  out.  The  Park  re- 
gime's oppressive  policies  and  actions  aUen- 
ate  popular  support,  Instigate  active  opposi- 
tion, and  erode  stability  in  the  country.  If  op- 
position should  develop  into  resistance  and 
civil  war.  South  Korea  could  become  an- 
other Viet  Nam.  The  situation  could  invite 
Intervention  from  North  Korea.  In  recent 
weeks  the  North  Korean  Communist  Party 
and  Government  chief  has  published  fuU- 
page  advertisements  In  the  American  press 
which  give  a  picture  of  North  Korean  policy 
and  intentions.  The  Kim  II  Sung  statements 
speak  of  repression  and  violations  of  human 
rights  In  South  Korea.  One  of  them  de- 
clares: 

"Our  Party  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  wlU  always  do  all  they  can  to  give 
active  assistance  to  the  South  Korean  peo- 
ple's just  struggle.  .  .  ." 

There  are  further  reasons,  to  my  mhid  not 
less  cogent,  that  counsel  against  continuing 
U.S.  involvement  in  South  Korea  support- 
ing a  totalitarian  regime.  To  do  this  Is  In- 
consistent with  oiu:  national  traditions  and 
purposes.  It  further  impairs  the  once  Impres- 
sive reputation  we  enjoyed  In  the  world  for 
generosity  and  a  concern  for  Justice  In  aU 
countries.  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  supports  and  Is  Identified  with  mili- 
tary dictators,  the  country's  ability  to  con- 
duct an  effective  foreign  policy  In  contem- 
porary conditions  is  harmed  and  diminished. 

Special  dangers  exist  for  the  United  States 
In  Korea  as  a  result  of  the  present  poUtlcal 
and  military  situation.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Korean  War,  John  Foster  Dulles  negotiated 
a  mutual  defense  treaty  with  South  Korea. 
This  pact  engages  the  United  States  to  "act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes"  In  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  on  South  Korea. 
This  Is  not  a  commitment  to  automatic 
military  response  by  United  States  fcMrces. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  In  his 
message  of  transmittal  accompanying  the 
treaty  that  the  United  States  commitment 
would  not  cover  armed  attack  by  South 
Korea  agaln^  the  North. 

But  the  fates  on  the  ground  are  that 
American  troops  are  positioned  up  against 
the  Demilitarized  Zone,  integrated  with 
those  of  South  Korea.  Thus,  as  matters  now 
stand,  our  forces  could  at  once  be  ImpUcated 
In  fact  in  hostUlties  resulting  from  a  North 
Korean  attack  or  from  military  adventures 
that  might  be  undertaken  by  the  South; 
this  latter  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  In 
view  of  the  known  porclivlty  of  dictators 
who  are  In  trouble  at  home  to  try  to  save 
themselves  through  plimging  Into  military 
action  abroad. 

If  the  U.S.  forces  ii\  South  Korea  became 
Involved  In  hostilities  by  reason  of  beln^,' 
on  the  firing  line,  we  wotUd  face  the  pros- 


pect of  a  sudden  decision  by  the  Executive 
for  extended  military  action  against  North 
Korea,  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  Thus  without  a 
deliberated  decision  on  our  part  to  go  to 
war  In  Korea,  the  United  States  could  again, 
as  in  Viet  Nam.  be  engaged  directly  In  an 
Asian  land  war,  with  the  adversary  supplied 
and  assisted  by  Russia  and  China.  Both  of 
the  latter  have  treaties  with  North  Korea. 
If  those  two  great  powers  were  to  become 
directly  involved.  It  Is  not  possible  to  gavige 
the  enormity  of  the  consequence.*. 

in 

I  come  now  to  tVie  hard  question.  It  these 
are  our  analysis  and  views,  what  can  we  do 
practically  to  act  upon  them,  and  to  work 
for  a  happier  and  much  healthier  situation 
in  South  Korea,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  can  come  into  the  enjoyment  of 
basic  rights?  I  believe  that  a  series  of  meas- 
ures is  available,  and  that  we  should  pursue 
them  together.  They  Include  measures  de- 
signed to  enhance  international  security  ar- 
rangements in  the  area,  and  measures  de- 
signed to  bring  respect  for  human  rights 
and  democratic  practices  Uito  operation  in 
South  Korea. 

Since  the  1975  denouement  in  Indochina, 
there  has  been  understandable  concern — ui 
South  Korea  and  in  the  United  States — tliat 
North  Korea  might  now  make  another  at- 
tempt to  unify  the  Korean  peninsula  by 
force.  It  is  time  to  forestall  through  appro- 
priate International  action  this  possibility, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  outbreak  of  war 
through  some  incident  at  or  near  the  demar- 
cation line  In  Korea  which  might  not  have 
been  initiated  through  an  attack  by  North 
Korea. 

I  propose  as  a  first  step  that  the  United 
States  consult  with  Japan,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
garding the  situation  in  Korea.  We  should 
suggest  that  these  fovur  powers  agree : 

(1)  Armed  force  should  not  be  used  by 
either  North  or  South  Korea  against  the 
other; 

(2)  Each  of  the  four  powers  should  use 
Its  Influence  and  perstiaslve  capacity  to  In- 
duce the  adoption  of  a  coniplete  no-force 
poUcy  by  both  Koreas; 

(3)  The  four  powers  shoiUd  consult  re- 
garding limits  on  their  t»:ovlslon  of  arma- 
ments to  the  two  Korean;  with  a  view  to  pro- 
du<^ng  an  equilibrium  in  which,  over  time, 
there  could  be  disarmament  on  both  sides; 

(4)  No  foreign  forces  should  be  stationed 
In  Korea,  and  those  now  there  should  be 
phased  out; 

(6)  Each  of  the  four  powers  should  use 
Its  Influence,  persuasive  capacity,  and  good 
offices  to  bring  about  peace  and  friendly  re- 
lations between  North  and  South  Korea,  with 
the  door  being  kept  open  to  re-unlficatlon 
or  federation  when  such  a  restilt  could  be 
achieved  throtigh  peaceful  means  and  with 
the  free  consent  of  the  people  of  both  North 
and  South  Korea. 

The  United  States  should  also  propo.«e  that 
tlie  four  powers  report  their  consultations  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Council  endorse  the 
points  agreed  among  them.  We  would  fvu-thf r 
propose  the  admission  of  both  North  and 
South  Korea  to  United  Nations  membership. 
We  should  also  urge  the  appropriate  United 
Nations  bodies — the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  General  Assembly — to  direct 
attention  and  debate  to  conditions  In  both 
NcHiih  and  South  Korea. 

Simultaneously  with  our  consultations 
with  Japan,  China,  and  the  USSR,  the  United 
States  shoiUd  commence  discussions  with  the 
South  Korean  Government.  We  should  ex- 
plain the  new  international  security  arrange- 
ments for  which  we  hope  to  seciu'e  the  sup- 
port and  agreement  of  Mm  other  countries  In 
Northeast  Asia.  We  should  state  that  upon 
acceptance  of  those  arrangements  we  intend 
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trt  reduce  progressively  aud  then  to  with- 
draw Aznerlcau  forces  now  present  In  Soutli 
Korea.  We  should  reiterate  that  the  1953 
treaty  does  not  obligate  ttu  United  States 
in  the  event  of  military  actions  Initiated  by 
the  South.  We  should  make  dear  that  In 
a  -situation  covered  by  the  treaty  a  U.S.  re- 
spouse  of  military  action  Is  not  automatic 
AKsX  that  Congi-ess  would  have  to  be  con- 
sulKHl  and  would  have  to  approve  measures 
t  >  be  taken  by  the  United  States. 

We  should  caunsel  and  advise  the  South 
Kareaa  Government  in  the  most  pei-sua^ive 
!i'»n\s  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  policy  of  ac- 
c.irdiiij;  Ijasic  rights  to  the  people  oir  South 
Korea.  We  should  state  that  all  future  Amer- 
ican aid  ta  and  support  for  South  Korea 
would  be  related  dlrt'ctly  to  progress  In  e.stab- 
llshlng  human  rights  and  democratic  prac- 
tices m  the  country. 

A  particular  measure  bearing  on  security 
that  the  United  States  should  adopt  is  the 
withholding  of  provision  of  fuel  for  nuclear 
power  plants  In  South  Korea  untu  another 
and  very  important  condition  Is  satisfied  as 
well.  We  should  license  the  export  of  such 
fuel  only  when  thoroughly  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  safeguard  use  of  the 
fuel  and  to  re-proce&s  it  in  properly  con- 
trolled re-prccesslng  plants  outside  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula.  The  practical  dangers  of  di- 
version to  weapons  development  are  too 
en^t  to  take  chances  with,  especially  m 
this  geographic  area  of  great  sensitivity. 

South  Korea  should  cease  to  be  a  dark  and 
forbidding  pHaon.  Instead  it  should  become 
a  showcase  of  progress  and  freedom  In  Its 
Internal  poUUcal  and  social  arrangements 
in  the  same  way  that  it  has  become  an  eco- 
tiomlc  siiccess  story.  Instead  of  promoting 
ilvll  strife  and  a  re-nin  of  the  tragic  history 
of  Viet  Nam,  South  Korea  ought  to  be  buUd- 
ing  a  country  and  society  that  would  be  as 
successful  and  magnetic  In  relation  to  the 
north  as  West  Germany  has  been  In  relation 
to  East  Germany. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  be  assured  In  advance 
that  the  course  of  action  suggested  above 
will  succeed.  However,  it  combines  elements 
that,  Uken  together,  offer  fair  promise.  If 
new  lutemaUonal  security  arrangements  are 
agreed,  and  U  we  pursue  the  suggested  dis- 
cussions with  South  Korea,  there  should  be 
created  a  situation  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  basic  rlghte  and  a  responsive  gov- 
ernment in  that  coontry.  We  should  expect 
the  fact  of  oiur  discussions  and  the  approxi- 
mate content  of  them  to  become  publicly 
known.  Rather  than  apenim  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  program,  public  knowledge  of 
it  should  have  an  affirmative  effect  In  bring- 
ing about  its  acceptance  and  In  cresting  a 
better  understanding  of  United  SUtcs  policy 
around  the  world. 


to  relieve  me  so  that  I  w*  unable  to 
cast  my  vote. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  fclSCUSSES 
THE  PILE  MAINTAINED  DNHIMBY 
THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP  INVES- 
TIGATION 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is 
i-eoognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  commit- 
tee and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  roU  No.  309.  the  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  authorization,  to  In- 
sist on  the  House-passed  provisions  for 
congressional  review  of  proposed  NSF 
grants. 

During  hearings  before  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Philippines,  I  was  requested  by  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (BCr.  Fraseb) 
to  assume  the  Chair  when  the  bells  rang 
for  roll  No.  309.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  insufficient  time  for  the  gentleman 
from  BClnnesota  to  retm-n  from  the  floor 


da  i-s 


involv  ;d 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mi 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ml".  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speak 
has  enunciated  all  types  oi 
toiy  and  misleading 
recent  past  concerning  the 
whether  or  not  the  FBI  mi 
on  Members  of  Congress 
ent  efforts  by  me  beginning 
25,  1975,  I  finally  received 
1975,  a  copy  of  81  pages 
tiie  FBI  on  my  activities. 

I  have  mtmy  complaints  __ 
The  first  is  the  failure  of  the 

ply  with  the  basic  .-,_. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act 
ary  26,  1975,  Clarence  M. 
Diiector  of  tlie  FBI,  wrote  to 
request  of  the  previous  day 
information  in  my  lile  would 
"as  expeditiously  a.s  possible." 

Despite  this  promi':e,  I 
from  the  FBI  until  I  wrote  to 
once  again  on  April  30,  1975. 
ter  I  reminded  Mr.  Kelley  of  t 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Federal  agency  10  working 
to,  comply  with  a  request, 
•serious  inconvenience 
days  may  be  stretched  to  a  ... 
20  working  days.  As  a  result,  i 
of  April  30.  I  insisted  tliat 
liave  the  information  to  me  n< 
May  6,  1976.  On  May  6,  Mr. 
sponded  with  apologies,   bui 
furnish  any  date  on  which  tin 
be  forwarded  to  me. 

On  May  7. 1  wrote  to  Mr 
that  there  is  "no 
part  of  the  FBI  or  any 

agency  to  postpone  the ^ 

of  the  rights  of  any  citizen 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 
gave  to  the  FBI  another  per 
until  May  19. 1  stated  to  Mr. 
If  I  did  not  have  my  file  on 
would  state  publicly  that  the 
violation  of  the  letter  and  si 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 

On  May   15   an  ofiQcial 
phoned  me  with  a  request 
the  date  of  May  19  as  a     _ 
that  I  would  tolerate  for  the 
the  FBI  of  the  information 
requested  on  February  25. 1  . 
gorically  to  the  official  of  th 
phoned  me  that  I  would  not 
delay  besrond  May  19. 

This  individual  from  the 
assert  to  me  that  somehow 
seeking  to  make  my  second  or 
the  time  from  which  the    , 
of  10  days  specified  in  the 
Information  Act  would  nm. 

On  May  16, 1  wrote  for  the 
to  Mr.  Kelley  indicating  my 
the  way  in  which  the  FBI  w^ 
defying  the  provisions  of  th( 
of  Information  Act 

May  19  came  and  went  with 
that  I  published  in  the 
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do<  umentar 


Record  on  May  20  on  pages 
15482  a  statement  with  do< 
proof  that  the  FBI  was  acting 
less  manner  in  the  way  in  wh|ch 
implementing  the  Freedom  of 
tion  Act. 
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On  May  23,  I  received  a  .. 
Mr.  Kelley  in  which  he  stated 

You  have  not  been  the  subject 
iuvestigation. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Kelley  infirmed 
that  my  file  contained  81  pages 
rial  in  fom-  different  categorie 

Mr.  Kelley  also  indicated  thi 
uments  were  being  withheld.  I 
an  appeal  with  respect  to  these 
ments. 

The   complete   letter   of 
follows ; 


six  doc- 
lave  filed 
sixdocu- 


M  r.    Kellev 


thit 


indivlc  ual 


VV.\SlUM.rON, 

May 

Hon.  ROBEET  !•'.  Dblnan, 

House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE-ut  pONCHEssMAN  Dkinaji:  Thl 
erence  to  your  Freedom  of  Infon 
(FOIA)  request,  and  my  letter  to 
May  12th  which  advised  we  woul< 
processing  within  ten  to  flfteen  <j 
I  am  encIosUig  with  this  lettei , 
pllancc   with  your  FOIA  request, 
material  contained  in  our  central 
cernlng  you.  It  Is  noted  you  have 
the  subject  of  an  FBI  investigatlo 
records  contain  one  file  only  th 
tioned  with  your  name.  Copies  of 
tallied  m  this  file  are  numbered  . 
enclosures.  The  deletions  made  on 
and  three  of  this  first  numbered 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  release  oi 
tifying  data  would  constitute  a 
warranted  invasion  of  that  ind 
sonal  privacy   (Title  5,  United  _ 
(USC),  Section  652  (b)(6)].  One  ^ 
in  this  file,  consisting  of  two  page 
withheld  in  its  entirety,  based  o 
USC,  Section  552(b)  (6),  since  It  is 
agency  memorandum  which  wou;  i 
available  by  law  to  a  party  othei 
agency  in  litigation  with  the  a 
tile  also  contains  copies  of  our 
change   of  correspondence  relatlv 
FOIA  request,  but  this  matter, 

ject  to  disclosure,  is  not  being 

you  are  aware  of  the  contents  of 

The  enclosm-es  marked  as  numbe 
resent  correspondence  with  and 
you  which  is  contained  in  files  . 
the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry 
were  made  In  accordance  with  T 
Section  552(b)  (6),  as  cited  above. 
me:it   in  this  grouping  which  is 
"Lawyers  Constitutional  Defense 
Incorporated"   was   furnished   by 
former  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoc,, 
June   23,    1964,   by   a  representtal^  e 
organization,  and  no  reference  to 
In  the  cover  letter. 

The  enclosures  marked  number  . 
slst  of  copies  of  various  newspaper 
m  which  your  name  appeared  and 
enced  In  our  files. 

The  balance  of  the  material, 
with,   represents   those   references 
name  which  appear  in  files  bearing 
tlon  of  different  subject  matters.  In  - 
stances  the  subject  which  appeal  i 
caption  vras  Itself  the  object  of  VBl  I 
tion,  while  In  many  other  Instances 
ject  matter  related  to  our  lnveatl{ 
terest  and  responsibilities,  but  does 
gest  an  investigation  was  oom 
cemlng  the  particular  captioned 

A  total  of  Biz  dociunents  in  thlL  .. 
gory  are  being  withheld  In  their 
One  document  is  an  Intra-agency 
dum  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
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under  title  6,  USC,  SecUon  552(b)(5),  de- 
scribed above.  A  second  document  Is  not  be- 
ing released,  since  to  do  so.  would  dtoclOBe 
tiie  identity  of  a  confidential  souoe.  baaed 
en  exemption  (b)(7)(D)  of  Title  S,  USC, 
Section  552.  The  third  and  fourth  docu- 
ments involve  investigations  concerning 
other  individuals  and  refer  to  you  only  by 
vour  name  and  telephone  number.  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
subjects  of  those  investigations  to  a  third 
party  would  constittue  an  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy  as  provided  in 
Title  6.  USC,  Section  552(b)  (7)  (C) .  The  fifth 
and  sixth  documents  are  exempt  from  dis- 
closure in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  5,  USC,  Section  652(b)(1).  This  sub- 
ssction  relates  to  matters  which  are  classified 
iiiid  warrant  continued  classification. 

The  documents  being  released  contain  the 
extent  of  information  relating  to  you  in  the 
particular  documents  furnished,  and  it  is 
considered  this  disclosure  is  f  uUy  responsive 
insofar  as  your  request  for  Information  re- 
garding you  Is  concerned.  Other  portions  of  a 
particular  document  not  furnished,  do  not 
relate  to  you  or  your  activities  and  are  not 
considered  within  the  scope  of  your  request. 
It  is  on  this  basis  that  you  will  find  names  of 
individuals.  In  some  Instances  appearing  In 
public  source  material,  have  been  deleted 
from  the  document  furnished.  Other  dele- 
tions made  from  the  material  being  fur- 
nished to  you  are  based  on  exemption  provi- 
sions found  In  Title  5,  USC,  Section  552(b) 
(2).  (b)(5),  (b)(6).  and  (b)(7)(C),  (D), 
and  (E). 

Eighty-one  pages  of  niateriul  have  been 
reproduced  and  are  being  forwarded  to  you 
with  this  letter.  Current  regulations  provide 
for  copying  fees  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a 
page  or  $8.10.  A  check  or  money  order  In 
that  amount  payable  to  the  Federal  B\ireau 
of  liu'estlgation,  should  be  directed  to  the 
FBI. 

You  hare  thirty  days  from  receipt  of  this 
letter  to  appeal  to  the  Attorney  General  from 
any  denial  contained  herein.  Appeals  should 
be  directed  in  writing  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Attention:  Freedom  of  Information  Appeals 
Unit) ,  Washington,  D.C.  20530.  The  envelope 
and  the  letter  should  be  clearly  marked 
"Freedom  of  Information  Appeal"  or  "Infor- 
mation Appeal."  Following  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's decision,  judicial  review  is  available 
in  the  district  of  your  residence  or  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  records  are  situated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CLAREirrE  M.  Kellet, 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FBI  file  lias  no  order 
or  logic  to  the  sequence  in  which  it  places 
the  various  items  which  it  contains.  My 
file  opens  with  an  undated  UFI  dispatch 
indicating  that  I  had  expressed  the  view 
on  the  CBS  Morning  News  that  John 
Mitchell  was  "the  most  dangerous  At- 
torney General  that  we  have  ever  had." 
This  first  cUpplng  from  the  year  1971 
noted  that  I  had  stated  that  MitcheU's 
claim  that  he  had  inherent  power  to 
wiretap  posed  a  much  more  serious  ques- 
tion to  the  Nation  than  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  should  be  replaced. 

The  second  item  in  my  file  is  an  ex- 
change between  some  unknown  individ- 
ual and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  attach  here- 
with the  letter  of  Pebruary  16, 1971,  with 
the  enclosed  clipping,  along  with  the  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Hoover  of  February  25, 
1971: 

FlBBUABY    16,    1971. 

Mr.  J.  Edgae  Hooveb; 

Director  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  clipping  was  dis- 
turbing news  to  me.  When  I  learned  that 


Father  Drlnan  was  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
I  felt  apprehensive,  but  this  latest  develc^- 
ment  Is  even  worse.  I  had  doubted  Fatber 
Dr man's  authenticity  as  a  CatlioUo  pxlest. 
because  I  bad  read  of  certain  views  be  ex- 
pressed that  seemed  to  be  un-American,  as 
well  as  un-orthodox.  from  a  religious  stand- 
point. 

If  he  is  someone  who  has  been  "planted"  •, 
in  the  Church,  be  could  do  great  harm  as  a 
member  of  the  Internal  Security  Committee. 
How  quickly  he  advanced  to  that  post! 

Thank  you  for  your  untiring  devotion  in 
preservhig  our  freedom.  May  God  bless  yon 
.11  id  reward  you  abundantly. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully. 
Father  Drinan  Given  Committ^  Pos^ 

Washington,  D.C— Rep.  Robert  P.  Drin.in 
iD-Mbss.),  a  longtime  and  severe  critic  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee (now  Internal  Security)  has  been 
Appointed  to  that  Congressional  committee. 

Father  Drlnan,  a  Jesuit  and  first  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  serve  as  a  voting  member 
of  the  House,  has  been  a  member  of  a  group 
tirging  abolition  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

Recently,  he  Introduced  a  biU  to  abolish 
it  and  transfer  its  fxmction  to  the  House 
Judifl.iry  Committee. 

Febkttary  25,  1971. 
Mv  Deai; :  Your  letter,  with  en- 
closure, was  received  on  February  22nd  and 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  Interest  which 
prompted  you  to  write  and  bring  this 
information  to  my  attention. 

Your  kind  sentiments  and  support  are 
most  encouraging  and  mean  a  great  deal  to 
me. 

.Sincerely  yours, 

J.  EocAR  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inanity  of  keeping 
such  con-espondence  in  the  central  Hies 
f)f  the  FBI  needs  no  elaboration. 

One  of  the  most  chilling  memos  in 
the  FBI  file  came  from  an  FBI  ofiScial 
on  the  date  of  November  4,  1970.  the  day 
after  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress. 
The  entire  memo  is  reprinted  herewith: 
U.S.    Government  Memobanouu 

Date:  November 4. 1970. 

Subject:  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  Congrwwman- 
Elect  (D-Mass.) 

Backgrotmd:  On  11/3/70,  Democrat  Bolmt 
1'.  Drlnan,  was  elected  to  the  3rd  Dtetzlct 
.■;eat  formerly  held  by  Democrat  PUIllp  H. 
Phllbin,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  primary. 
Drlnan,  bom  11/15/20  In  Boston,  Is  a  CatlioUc 
priest  and  the  Dean  of  the  Boston  College 
Law  School. 

Information  in  bufiles:  Bufiles  reflect  that 
the  Reverend  Drinan  has  been  active  In  dvU 
rights  matters.  He  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  Lawyers  Constitutional  Defense  Commit- 
tee. Inc..  a  non-profit  organisation  formed 
to  provide  legal  counsel  for  posons  in  con- 
nection wiUi  civil  rights  matters. 

Reverend  IK^nan  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  National  lawyers  Guild  and  has 
served  as  Its  vice-president.  He  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  convention  banquet  in  San  nanclsco 
on  11/13/65,  and  emphasized  Uis  Independ- 
ence of  the  Bar.  Drlnan  said  he  Is  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd 
and  always  carries  applications  for  tlie  Oulld 
with  him.  Drinan  said  the  Oulld  bad  been 
a  shining  light  defending  immigration  csees 
and  HCUA  cases  without  recompense.  He 
also  said  he  objected  to  unwarranted  criti- 
cism of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  November  1960,  we  conducted  a  name 
(beck  concerning  Reverend  Robert  P.  Drlnan 
at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intdll- 
genoe,  who  was  advised  that  our  filea  con- 
lained  nothing  pertinent  to  their  Inquiries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  press  asked 
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FBI  spokesmen  for  some  explanation  of 
this  particular  memo.  Mr.  Thomas  Coll 
of  tbe  FBI  stated  ttiat  prior  to  the  brief 
tenure  of  L.  Patrick  Gray  m,  as  the  Act- 
ing Diiector  of  the  FBI,  It  was  standard 
practice  for  the  FBI  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Gtrv 
discontinued  this  practice. 

Mr.  Coll  made  the  absurd  contention 
that  the  memo  noted  above  was  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  relaying  information 
to  the  FBI's  congressional  liaison  officer. 
Mr.  Coll  is  quoted  in  a  Jime  12,  1975. 
news  stoiT  to  the  effect  that  the  more 
that  the  FBI's  congressional  liaison  of- 
ficer "knows  about  a  guy.  the  easiei*  it 
is  to  establish  rapport  and  a  working 
relationship." 

In  41^  yeare  as  a  Member  of  Congres!: 
I  have  never  met  or  heard  from  any 
FBI  liaison  officer  with  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  it  is  outrageous  that  the 
FBI,  cliarged  \^ith  law  enforcement, 
should  take  note  of  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Congress,  search  the  FBI  files 
for  any  information  on  this  newly  elect- 
ed Congressman,  and  send  such  informa- 
tion to  the  highest  ranking  officer  in  the 
FBI. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI  clearly  di- 
rected his  suboi-dinates  to  extend  sur- 
veillance to  the  ci\'il  rights  movement. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  FBI  appar- 
ently opened  its  file  on  me  with  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Boston  Globe  in  1958  with 
respect  to  my  participation  in  a  civil 
lights  conference  sponsored  by  Gov. 
Foster  Pmxjulo.  It  is  significant  and  sick- 
ening to  note  in  the  FBI  file  clippings 
and  memos  from  FBI  agents  about  my 
participation  as  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  La^-yers  Constitutional 
Defense  Committee — ^LCDC — an  adjtmct 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
IX;dc  arranged  to  send  hxmdreds  of 
lawyers  to  Southern  cities  during  the 
traumas  of  1963  and  1964  in  order  that 
pei-sons  in  the  freedom  movement  would 
liave  adequate  legal  representation. 

It  is  disheartening  to  find  a  memo  from 
ttie  Bureau  Chief  in  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
imder  date  of  June  18.  1964.  revealing 
with  some  apprehension  that  more 
than  60  attorneys  were  coming  into 
Southern  States  to  represent  persons 
involved  in  civil  lights  litigadoiL 

It  is  disconcerting  to  say  the  least  to 
find  a  memo  from  the  FBI  agmt  In 
charge  of  Boston  to  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  on  June  13,  1963.  noting  in  some 
d^ail  my  activities  as  the  dudmian 
cf  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civii 
Rights.  What  distorted  ooaception  of 
tbe  role  of  the  FBI  possessed  the  minds 
of  the  top  officials  of  that  organisation 
that  they  spent  bours  and  days  doing 
surveillaaoe  on  law-al)idlng  citiaens  in- 
volved in  tlie  dvU  rlc^ts  moTement 
rather  than  upon  gangsters  and  hood- 
lums involved  in  organized  crime? 

Another  obsession  of  the  FBI  appears 
to  be  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  This 
organization  was  never  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list,  but  the  FBI  had  a  "source" 
present  and  reporting  whenever  I  spoke 
to  a  chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  I  feel  indignation  and  outrage 
that  the  FBI  should  spend  very  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  to  have  a  source 
report  on  the  addresses  which  I  gave  to 
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chapters  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
in  New  York.  Detroit,  and  San  Francisco. 
By  what  weird  i-easoning  did  the  FBI 
conclude  that  clippings  about  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  held 
in  liotels  or  at  law  schools  should  be 
placed  in  tlie  central  files  of  the  FBI? 

ft  is  curious  and  pathetic  that  the  FBI 
should  note  frequently  in  its  file  my  rec- 
oi'.imendations  made  over  a  number  of 
years  before  and  after  I  came  to  Congress 
that  tlie  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  should  be  phased  out.  It  j.s 
clear  from  the  context  in  which  tlie  FBI 
reports  this  matter  that  they  wore  on- 
posed  to  this  recommendation. 

It  is  extraordinarily  distressing  lo  find 
page  after  page  of  official  .stationai-j-  of 
tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  de- 
voted to  reports  by  its  agents  and 
sources  on  the  totally  innocent  activi- 
ties and  events  of  tlie  National  Lawv-rs 
CriUld. 

Tlli:  fUI  AI,-&  ANlIWAn  ACTlVllU.s 

If  civil  rights  activities  bothered  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  associates,  tliey  were  ap- 
parently even  more  upset  by  the  antiwcr 
movement.  One  of  the  sources  of  the 
FBI  wrote  a  memo  about  an  address 
which  I  gave  on  Febi-uary  5,  1968.  at  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Wasliington.  D.C.  This  memo,  with 
very  substantial  deletions,  came  to  :ne 
7  years  after  it  was  placed  in  the  file 
mHiiiiained  on  me,  and,  I  must  assume 
not  a  few  of  the  1,350  individuals  who] 
accordmg  to  the  FBI  memo,  were  at  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churcii 
oa  February  5, 1968. 

But  tlie  FBI's  suiveillance  on  antiwar 
activities  was  at  least  amateurish  and 
unprofessional.  There  Is  no  notation  of 
the  three  occasions  on  which  I  spoke  in 
Paris  with  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  a  book 
entitled  "Vietnam  and  Armageddon" 
w  hich  I  published  in  1970. 

COLOSSAL  WASTE  OI  MONEV 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  other  items  which 
somehow  found  their  way  into  my  FBI 
file  demonstrate  the  colossal  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  which  the  FBI 
has  indulged  for  many  years.  My  file  in- 
cludes a  ne^ii'spaper  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  July 
17,  1971.  about  Catholic  priests  in  poli- 
tics. The  same  fUe  contains  a  statement 
In  which  I,  as  the  dean  of  Boston  College 
Law  School.  Joined  with  tlie  deans  of 
laws  schools  at  Yale,  VanderbUt,  and 
Notre  Dame,  in  a  statement  In  which  we 
a.sserted  that  It  was  unfair  to  attack  Mr 
Justice  Abe  Fortes  on  the  basis  of  his 
vote  In  two  Supreme  Coiurt  cases  related 
to  obscenity  and  decided  without  any 
written  opinion. 

The  FBI  file  also  has  a  curious  item 
from  the  Miami  News  of  December  20 
1971,  In  which  I  am  quoted  stating  that 
the  Presidential  pardon  of  James  Hoffa 
was  Indefensible,  particularly  when  Pa- 
tlier  Daniel  Berrlgan  was  still  In  Jail. 

Other  outrageous  entries  In  my  file 
include  a  form  letter  of  January  1969. 
from  the  CivU  Liberties  Legal  Defense 
Fund.  Inc..  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  of 
which  I  was  one  of  the  directors.  An- 
other item  refers  to  an  organization  en- 
tiUed  "Medical  Aid  for  Indochina,  Inc.", 
based  in  Boston  and  formed  with  my- 
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self  as  a  director  to  give  . 

ance  to  the  people  of  Southei  st 
Perhaps  the  most  ludicrojis 
the  entire  FBI  file  was  an 
November  6. 1971.  from  the 
paper,  the  Irish  Echo.  An 
prmted  from  this  journal 
Members  of  the  House  of 
fives  had  cosponsored  the 
resolution  calling  for   the 
British  troops  from  Northe 
the   end   of   internment   vt 
there,  the  implementation  o; 
ties,  and  the  taking  of  steps 

reunification  of  Ireland. 

sounds,  .some  bureaucrat  at  t  je 
ted  out  all  of  tl'.e  names  of 
Members  of  Liie  House  wlio 
myself  joined  in  this  r 
sume  that  the  other  57 
House  must  also  have  thei 
with   0   clipping   there   frorr 
Echo. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  absurdit 

pidity.  and  yet  tlie  

FBI  in  maintaining  files  on 
Americans  needs  no  explt; 
is  needed  is  action. 

I  set  out  my  complaints  aljr: 
in  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
Edward  H.  Levi,   on  May  2 
tliat  letter  I  state  that  I 
every  action  available  to  me 
Federal  funding  for  the  mai; 
any  files  on  American  citize  is 
not  accused  or  suspected  o 
wrongdoing. 

Althougli  Mr.  Levi's  letter 
sponsive  to  many  of  tlie  que.s 
I  raised,  he  does  state  that  h 
a  remedy  to  eliminate  "the 
cost  of  keeping  a  lot  of 
vant  paper." 

My.  letter  and  tlie  Attarne 
reply  follow: 

Washington 
Ma. 
Edward  H.  Levi 
Attorney  General. 
U.S.  Department  o;  J  its  tier. 
Washington,'  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  Genekal. 
order  to  bring  to  your  attention 
slons  with  respect  to  the  manner 
the  FBI  has  maintained  a  file  or 
countless  other  Americans. 

After  asking  for  my  file  in  la 
1  finally  received  it  on  May  23, 
ously  the  FBI  is  in  violation  of 
period  allowed  under  the  Freedo|n 
matlonAct. 

I  attach  herewith  the  three 
Mr.  Kelley. 

It  is  difficult  to  l£now  which  of 
In  the  material  forwarded  to  me 
is  the  most  objectionable.  Obv 
tire  procedure  is  foolish,  wastedil 
surd.  Obviously  millions  of  dollafc 
to  catalogue  and  cross-file  new 
pmgs  and  other  items  of 

of  which  has  any  relevance 

statutory  fimction  of  the  FBI. 
I  write  to  you  because  I  e; 
every  measure  available  to  me 
of  Congress  to  cut  out  all  fundfcg 
fiurther  activities  by  the  FBI 
revealed  to  me  on  May  23,  1975 
it  would  be  enormously  helpfu] 
Attorney  General,  having  total 
for  the  conduct  of  the  FBI,  woii|d 
investigations  not  connected 
forcement  or  the  detection  of 

Such  a  directive  would  be  ^ 

cable  to  all  activities  by  tlie  FBI 
to  single  out  political  opinions 
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be  at  variance  with  that  followed   ty  the  par- 
ticular administration  In  power. 

It  seems  that  the  FBI  opened  a  file  on  me 
when  I  was  a  young  Dean  of  Bos  on  College 
Law  School  in  the  year  1958.  In  :redible  as 
It  seems,  an  employee  of  the  I BI  sent  a 
clipping  from  the  Boston  Globe  af  June  4 
1958  to  the  central  files  of  the  FBI.  Tlie 
item  quoted  my  Iceynote  address  «  t  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  on  Civil  Right: .  Atiaclied 
al.so  wa.H  a  picture  of  Governor  Fo.s  er  Furcoio 
at  the  conference. 

On  June  13.  1963  ihe  Special  Agent  in 
cliaii,e  of  tlie  Boston  office  of  the  PBI  sent  a 
memo  to  the  Director  of  the  Fi  I  Jibout  a 
hearing  conducted  'oy  me  in  my  (  apacity  a;. 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commlsslc  w  on  Civil 
Rlf^iii.-i.  Some  lines  of  tlie  memo  s  re  deleted 
but  it  is  indeed  astonishing  ths  t  the  FBI 
woiill  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  i  nd  energv 
rep..rtiiig  why  the  Advisory  Comr  ilttee  per- 
mitted certain  Individuals  to  n  ake  com- 
plaints against  agencies  for  violati  ma  of  civil 
rights  in  closed  sessions. 

The  FBI  has  demonstrated  an  i  iitense  in- 
terest ui  the  fonnation  by  the  i  CLU  of  a 
group  called  Lawyers  Constitution  il  Defense 
Committee  (LCDC).  I  was  one  of  he  found- 
ing members  of  this  organization  ^hich  sem 
dozens  of  lawyers  into  Southern  communi- 
ties where  they  .sought  to  vindicat  ■  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  minorities.  A  memo  on 
the  date  of  June  18.  1964  from  the  Memphis 
Tennessee  office  of  the  FBI  to  the  .  entral  file 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  FE  [  contains 
a  long  account  of  the  work  of  LC  OC.  Otlier 
items  in  tlie  information  furnisl  ed  to  me 
indicate  tliat  the  FBI  kept  a  cl  )se  watch 
over  the  activities  of  the  disting  lished  at- 
torneys who  volunteered  their  tl:  ue  over  a 
period  of  weeks  to  travel  to  Missis  iippi,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Floi  Ida  to  as- 
sist the  people  of  those  communli  ies  to  ob- 
t.'iin  tlieir  rights. 

It  is  alio  very  clear  from  the  ma  ;erial  fur- 
nished to  me  that  the  FBI  kept  a  c  oae  watch 
over  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  i  n  address 
wliich  I  gave  to  that  group  In  IS  35  in  San 
Francisco  was  spied  upon  appare  itly  by  a 
"source"  who  sent  a  detailed  acco  uit  of  my 
address  to  the  central  file  of  the  ^1.  Clip- 
pings from  San  Francisco  papers  were  in- 
cluded. 

Ihe  peace  movement  obviouslj  inspired 
fear  in  the  FBI.  The  central  file  cc  ntahis  an 
extensive  account  of  a  sermon  c  r  address 
which  I  gave  to  a  distinguished  group  of 
clergymen  and  laymen  in  the  1  Tew  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  hi  Wi  shlngton 
D.C.  on  February  5.  1968. 

Notations  about  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  in  1968,  1969  and  1970— all  <  Dtally  de- 
leted—mention my  name.  To  fti  mlsh  me 
with  page  after  page  of  totally  bU  nk  mate- 
rial except  for  my  name  can  hard  y  be  said 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Freed  im  of  In- 
formation Act. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  page  of  all  of 
the  81  furnished  to  me  is  a  mera  >  written 
by  an  unknown  person  presumab  y  to  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  on  the  day  al  «r  I  was 
elected  to  Congress,  November  4  1970  I 
attach  herewith  a  copy  of  that  doci  ment  for 
you. 

I  think  that  it  Is  self-evident  tha  ;  the  FBI 
has  gone  far  beyond  any  mandate  which  it 
may  have  by  law  when  it  writes  a  memo 
about  a  newly  elected  member  of  Conr^ess 
insinuating  that  his  work  in  civil  r  i^hts  and 
in  an  organization  which  had  nev  r  at  any 
tine  been  on  the  Attorney  Gemral's  list 
mcJcee  him  worthy  of  a  memo  to  tl  e  central 
files  of  the  FBI!  The  implications  ire  chill- 
ing beyond  description. 

It  is  also  distresshig  to  note  thai  the  FBI 
conthiues  to  retain  clippings  and  rther  In- 
formation about  meml>ers  of  Cong  ess.  The 
file  contains  an  item  from  the  N  »w  York 
Times  of  April  2,  1974  about  my  ictlvities 
on  the  House  Internal  Security  Cc  nmlttee. 
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The  file  also  contains  an  Item  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  BuUetln  of  July  17, 
1971  where  I  am  interviewed  in  an  AP  story 
about  clergymen  in  politics. 

For  some  reason  the  FBI's  central  files  re- 
tained a  clipping  from  the  Miami  Mews  of 
December  29,  1971  quoting  me  as  stating 
that  "the  pardon  of  James  Hoffa  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  indefensible  and  scanda- 
lous—particularly when  Father  Daniel  Ber- 
ligan  is  retained  In  Jail".  Frankly,  I  think 
I  hats  a  very  good  quotation  which  1  had 
actually  forgotten.  But  its  relevance  to  the 
FBI  file  escapes  me. 

I  think  that  the  Cambridge-based  group 
entitled  "CivU  Liberties  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
Inc."  has  a  right  to  resent  a  letter  of  theirs 
being  contained  in  the  FBI  files— presum- 
ably because  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of 
this  organization. 

I  think  also  that  the  founders  of  the 
organization  entitled  "Medical  Aid  for  Indo- 
china, Inc."  have  also  a  right  to  resent  the 
fact  that  an  anonymous  "source"  furnished 
to  the  FBI  the  list  of  sponsors  of  medical 
aid  for  Indochina — of  which  I  am  one.  This 
organization  has  sent  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  medical  supplies  to  the 
people  of  Indochina.  I  have  been  trying  to 
assist  this  group  to  re-obtain  a  tax-exempt 
status  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I 
am  sure  that  some  persons  will  feel  that  the 
existence  of  an  FBI  file  may  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  IRS. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and 
describe  some  of  the  other  inane,  absurd 
and  totally  foolish  inclusions  in  the  81  pages 
furnished  to  me  after  I  requested  and  de- 
manded that  the  FBI  respect  my  rights  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Obviously  the  reputation  of  the  FBI  will 
be  diminished  when  people  comprehend  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  which  the  FBI 
has  wasted  in  collecting  useless  Information 
about  some  six  and  a  half  mUllon  American 
citizens  who  have  never  even  been  suspected, 
much  less  accused  of  being  involved  In  any 
crime. 

Neither  you  nor  I  desire  to  have  the  FBI 
diminished  in  stature  or  efficiency.  At  the 
same  time  there  Is  an  overwhelming  obliga- 
tion upon  all  of  us  to  correct  a  situation 
which  can  only  Intimidate  Americans,  have 
a  chUling  effect  upon  political  dissent  and 
bring  all  of  our  political  institutions  into 
disrepute. 

I  therefore  ask  you  to  exercise  the  great- 
est possible  leadership  within  the  immediate 
future  to  terminate  all  needless  Investiga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  FBI  that  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  precise  work  which  they  have 
by  statute  and  by  mandate  from  the  At- 
torney General. 

One  clear,  compi-ehensive  directive  from 
you  as  Attorney  General  can  terminate  all 
of  the  unauthprlzed  reiwrting  indulged  In 
by  the  FBI  with  regard  to  unpopular  politi- 
cal viewpoints.  Absent  very  firm  leadership 
from  the  Attorney  General,  the  Congress  wUl 
continue  to  prevent  the  FBI  from  continuing 
the  foolish  and  fruitless  things  which  it  has 
done  in  so  many  instances.  The  Congress  may 
eventually  succeed  to  some  extent,  but  in 
the  process  the  fear  and  disrespect  which 
millions  of  Americans  now  have  for  the  FBI 
vrlU  grow  deeper  and  wider.  I  ask  you  to  pre- 
vent such  an  eventuality  by  issuing  a  clear, 
concise  and  comprehensWe  directive  to  the 
FBI  delineating  Its  exclusive  mandate  to  in- 
vestigate only  in  so  far  as  such  hivestigatton 
is  necessary  tat  the  discovery  and  prosecu- 
tion of  crime. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
luaiter. 

Cordially  yours, 

Robert  F.  Drinan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


W.^SHINGTON,  D.C. 

June  11.  1975. 
Hon.  ROBEKT  F.  Drikan. 

Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congrbssuan  Drinan:  As  you  recall, 
in  my  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  you  are  a  member,  I  said 
that  I  thought  a  way  could  be  found  to  keep 
some  of  this  material  out  of  FBI  files  and 
to  destroy  some  of  the  material  that  is  al- 
ready in  the  files. 

A  committee  of  Department  of  Justice 
attorneys  is  now  at  work— they  meet  several 
times  a  week — putting  together  proposals 
for  an  Attorney  General's  directive  on  FBI 
file-keeping.  The  problem,  as  you  know,  has 
many  facets.  The  burdensome  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  lot  of  innocuous,  hrelevant  p^>er  is 
only  one  of  them.  However,  the  committees 
work  is  proceeding  well,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  soon  resolve  the  questions  you  have 
raised. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  cui'b  and 
eliminate  completely  the  useless  collec- 
tion of  data  by  the  FBI  on  Individuals 
and  organizations  unrelated  to  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, I  shall  be  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  containing  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  FBL  This  amend- 
ment win  be  designed  to  prohibit  any  and 
all  use  of  the  appropriated  money  for 
the  collection  or  maintenance  of  data 
not  relevant  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  FBI  was  established.  Tliis  amend- 
ment has  been  worded  with  precise  caie 
so  that  no  legal  or  statutory  duty  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  FBI  will  be 
impeded  in  any  way. 

The  amendment,  which  will  be  offered 
to  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciai-y  appropriations  bill,  reads  as 
follows: 

No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  D^>artment 
of  Justice  (including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation)  to  disseminate  other  than 
under  the  provisions  of  section  562  or  652a 
of  title  5,  or  to  acquire,  collect,  elas^.  or 
preserve,  any  information  concerning  the 
activities  or  beUefs  of  any  person  who  U  not 
au  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  except  to  the  extent  auch  in- 
formation is  acquired  In  the  course  of  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  tfffenses  against 
the  United  States,  or.  if  such  an  havestiga- 
tlon  is  required  or  authorized  by  law,  is  ac- 
quhed  in  the  course  of  a  bona  fide  inves- 
tigation of  a  person  being  considered  for 
Federal  appointive  office  or  employment. 

No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shaU  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  (including  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation)  to  dlssemintae  other  than 
tmder  the  provisions  of  section  662  or  552a 
of  title  5.  or  to  acquire,  collect,  classify,  or 
preserve,  any  information  concernhig  the 
activities  or  beliefs  of  any  person  who  Is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  except  to  the  extent  such 
hiformation  is  acquired  in  the  course  of  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  or,  if  such  an  investiga- 
tion is  required  or  authori2«d  by  law,  is 
acquired  in  the  course  of  a  bona  fide  in- 
vestigation of  a  person  Iselug  considered  for 
Federal  appointive  olHce  or  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  this  amendment  to 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  a  foolish  and 


insidious  practice  of  the  FBI  ^i-lll  be 
terminated. 


IS  SOUTH  AFRICA  CHANGING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cluis- 
tian  Institute  of  South  Africa  was  i-e- 
cently  deprived  of  important  sources  of 
funding  when  the  Govei-nmeut  invoked 
a  repi-essive  and  vague  law  passed  in 
March  1975  to  declare  it  an  "affected ' 
organization. 

The  Christian  Institute  is.  as  its  name 
implies,  a  Christian  organization  which 
has  worked  hard  to  keep  open  communi- 
cations among  the  populations  of  Soutli 
Africa.  The  institute  is  seeking  to  help 
move  South  African  society  towards  jus- 
tice, with  stability.  It  is  the  major  civil 
rights  organization  in  South  Africa  seek- 
ing to  expand  its  endeavors  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Government  claims 
that  South  Africa  wants  to  end  apart- 
heid—a system  which  the  United  Na- 
tions has  declared  a  "crime  against  hu- 
manity." 

Yet,  this  same  South  Afilcan  Gov- 
ernment has  now  taken  drastic  action 
against  the  one  organization  best  able 
to  facilitate  peaceful  change  in  the  coim- 
try.  TWs  Is  a  tantamount  In  our  coimtry 
to  a  Government  attempt  to  abolish  by 
decree  the  NAACP.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  recall  the  reaction  in  this 
country  when  one  of  our  States  invent- 
ed an  arbitrary  law  designed  to  wipe  out 
that  State's  chapter  of  the  NAACP  some 
years  ago.  Our  Federal  Goveirmient,  our 
people,  would  not  tolerate  such  an  ac- 
tion, and  the  State  law  was  struck  down 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  short 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  mj^  colleagues 
met  with  Dr.  Bayers  Naude,  the  dedi- 
cated and  gentle  director  of  the  Chris- 
tian Institute,  when  he  was  in  the  United 
States  last  fall  to  receive  the  Reinhold 
Niebuhi-  Foundation  award  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
understand  why  he  and  the  officers  of 
the  Christian  Institute  were  deprived  of 
their  passports  shortly  after  his  return 
from  this  trip.  It  Is  hard  for  us  to  jmngir^o 
yffhy  he  and  officers  of  the  institute  have 
been  the  subject  of  threats,  intimidation, 
and  criminal  charges  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
imagine  that  there  be  any  substance  to 
the  latest  allegations  against  the  inter- 
nationally respected  Christian  Institute 
brought  by  the  South  African  Goveni- 
ment. 

I  can  only  conclude  tliat,  whatever  cos- 
metic changes  may  be  taking  place  in 
South  Africa,  the  basic  status  of  the  black 
majority,  other  nonwhltes,  uid  progres- 
sive whites  is  the  same.  While  the  South 
African  Government  spends  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
lean  public  with  full  page  advertisements 
about  life  In  that  God-forsaken  society, 
it  remains  unwilling  to  allocate  appro- 
priate resources  for  the  well-being  of  all 
its  citizens.  Nonwhltes  In  South  Africa 
continue  to  live  In  controlled,  restricted 
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circumstances.  They  may  not  vote.  They 
are  allowed  minimal  participation  in  tlie 
wealth  of  the  country  which  is  the  ances- 
tral homeland  for  most  of  them. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  reality  of  repression  and  injustice  in 
South  Africa  as  they  receive  people  like 
Connie  Mulder,  the  South  African  Min- 
ister of  Information,  and  architect  of  the 
deceitful  propaganda  campaign  his 
country  is  mounting  right  here  in  Amer- 
ica, in  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  While  some 
of  my  fellow  Americans  greet  him 
warmly  on  his  current  trip,  Connie  Mul- 
ders  government  is  again  placing  re- 
strictions on  my  passage  throue^  South 
Africa  which  will  prevent  me  and  those 
in  my  party  from  leaving  the  airport  or 
from  receiving  any  visitors — including 
the  press — except  from  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion, during  2  days  of  layovers  required 
for  my  forthcoming  official  congressional 
studj'  mission  to  Africa.  I  might  add  that 
those  in  my  party  also  restricted  are  a 
U.S.  career  foreign  service  officer  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  tiie  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  neitlier  of 
whom  have  been  inside  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
read  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
declaring  of  the  Christian  Institute  an 
"affected"  organization,  which  I  submit 
for  the  Record.  Tlie  article  is  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  6.  Tlien,  you  can 
answer  tlie  following  questions  posed  in 
South  Africa's  U.S.  advertising  cam- 
paign: Should  NATO  have  a  base  at 
Simonstown?  Should  tlie  next  Olympic 
competition  be  in  South  Africa?  Should 
UNESCO  have  its  headquarters  at  Jo- 
hannesburg? Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask,  is  South 
Africa  changing? 

Misstep  by  Mr.  Vorster 
For  months.  South  Africa's  Prime  Miiilsier 
John  Vorster  has  worked  assiduously  to  im- 
prove his  country's  internatloiial  standing  by 
removing  some  of  the  trappings  of  racial 
apartheid  and  to  buUd  detente  with  black 
African  governments  by  helping  to  advance  a 
solution  In  Rhodesia.  But  by  one  Incredibly 
shortsighted  act.  his  Government  has  now 
forfeited  much  of  the  credit  It  had  earned 
with  the  world  community. 

Using  one  of  its  many  draconian  "secu- 
rity" laws,  the  Oovemmeut  has  declared  the 
Christian  Institute  of  South  Africa  an  "af- 
lected"  organization,  cutting  off  its  financial 
stipport  from  abroad  and  threatening  thereby 
to  cripple  Its  programs  of  research  and  com- 
munity development.  The  parliamentary 
commission  report,  on  which  the  Government 
based  its  action,  was  a  ludicrous  compound 
of  guUt  by  Innuendo  and  guilt  by  as-so- 
ciatlou. 

Despite  the  Institute's  steadfast  rejection 
of  violence,  the  commission  accused  it  of 
supporting  violent  and  radical  change  and 
termed  Its  activities  a  danger  to  the  state.  It 
was  taxed  with  promoting  the  African  alms 
of  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches.  And  it 
was  said  to  draw  its  Ideological  concepts 
from  Karl  Marx,  Herbert  Marcus©  and 
Stokeley  Carmlchael— preposterous  charges 
against  the  institute's  gentle  director.  Dr 
Beyers  Naud«. 

What  la  true  is  that  Dr.  Naud^  and  his  col- 
leagues have  fought  the  vicissitudes  of  apart- 
held  with  coivage  and  tenacity,  warning 
that  the  violence  they  deplore  will  become 
reality  one  day  If  peaceful  progress  towards 
racial  justice  is  blocked.  Prime  Minister  Vor- 
ster would  do  weU  to  heed  the  warning  of 
l>utch  Reformed  Chxirch  leaders  that  the 
commission  report  is  a  "disaster  for  South 
Africa  and  its  detente  policy." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi  e 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker 
gress  has  made  great  strides 
health  care  services  to  the 
Americans  who  are  in  need 
ment.  However,  despite  our  . 
forts  in  this  area,  the  many 
our  Nation  who  suffer  from  _ 
hearing  disabilities  are  unabL 
the  sei-vices  they  need  for  tr 
recovery.  Essentially,  the  pr....^ 
tive  drafting  and  departnieni  jl 
ore  responsible  for  the  miniiial 
mentation  of  such  services, 
introducing    three    bills    w 
amend  the  Social  Security 
this  problem,  and  to  allow 

with  speech  and  hearing 

receive  the  services  they  neec 
ment  and  recovery. 

The  first  bill  is  designed  to 
meaning  of  "outpatient  ph> 
ices"  in  section  1861  (pi  of 
Social  Security  Administratic 
pressed   concern   about 

bursement  of  speech  ^ _„, 

provided  to  medicare  beneficia 
patient  clinical  settings,  unle.s 
tings  also  oflfer  physical  thera 
As  a  result  of  this  position, 
needed  services  for  a  gieat 
care  beneficiaries  has  been 
purpose  of  my  amendment 
clear    that   speech    patholog  ^ 
should  be  covered  by  medicare 
dered  in  the  same  types  of 
settings  as  tliose  services 
physical  therapy  centers. 

The  second  bill  I  propose  „. 
XVIII  of  the  act  and  seeks  to 

and  clarify  the  present 

age  of  speecli  pathology  and 
services.  The  rendering  of  th« 
is  currently  plagued  by  com 
ministrative  procedures  and 
paperwork  which  often  delaj 
dudes  the  reimbmsement  to 
vider  of  the  speech  pathology 
As  a  result  of  these  admij 
cedures,  speech  pathology  ^.v-. 
becoming  increasingly  reluctajt 
medicare  patients.  It  is  the 
in  turn  suffers  most,  for  he 
to  receive  the  necessary  tr 
Ills  problem. 

I  am  proposing  to  end  thi.< 
medical  resources  by  requirini 
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speech  pathology  provider  is 
reimbursed  and  that  the  administrative 
costs  are  kept  to  an  absolute 
Through  such  a  procedure,   ., 
able  to  realize  a  net  savings  in 
trative  cost  which  can  be  „ 
ward  upgrading  health  care 
The  third  bill  seeks  to  , 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
vide  for  comprehensive  cover 
ing  health  care  services.  This 
would  include  partial  payment 
ing  amplification  services  as 
incidence    of    significant    hea 
among  Americans  65  years  c 
older  is  a  continuing  problem 
mains  ignored  by  tlie  medicare 
The  legislatimi  I  am  introducin 
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will  provide  hearing  health  car|  to  those 
participating  in  the  program. 

Basically,  this  legislation  w.^ 
tlie  present  restriction  in  sectioi  i 
(7  >  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
medicare  from  covering  the 
and  acquisition  of  hearing 
devices  after  proper  authorizaiion 
physican  or  audiologist.  We  hav ; 
the  hearing  impaired  elder  Am^' 
too  long.  This  bill  will  help 
this  rn-oblem. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr.    MOORHEAD    of 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make  public 
four  internal  memorandums  _. 
Department  of  the  Interior  whic  i 
tremely   disturbing   and   which 
other  things,  document  what  a  |. 
be  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Def; 
of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureau 
mation  to  withhold  relevant 
about    the    Garrison    Division 
from  State  Department  negotiat  )i 
gress.   an  international  United 
Canadian  body,  the  Canadian 
ment.  and  members  of  the  publi( 
sides  of  the  border.  The  need  , 
items  to  be  measured  and  page 
with  appropriate  costs,  deterr 
tiie  GPO.  precludes  their  being 
in  the  Record  today. 

The  memorandums  draw  int( 
question  the   Bureau  of 
testimony  before  the  House 
tions      Public      Works      _. 
last  month  and  document  an . 
Department  to  influence  and  .^.. 
International  Joint  Commissioi 
of  the  impact  of  the  Garrison 
Canada. 

Mr.   Speaker,   these  four   m 
dums — one  of  which  was  previ 
.leased     by     the     Audubon 
were    sent    to    me    yesterday 
request   by   the   Commissioner 
Bureau    of    Reclamation, 
a    five-page     statement     of 
tion.    The    documents    were    ._, 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  investigation 
Garrison  project  by  the  staff  of 
servation.  Energy,  and  Natural 
Subcommittee  of  the  House 
on  Government  Operations.  _._ 
ence  of  these  memoranda  becam 
when  the  Audubon  Society 
April  25  memorandum  written 
Commissioner  to  the  Deputy  Unjler 
retary  of  the  Interior,  which  r 
the  other  three  memorandums. 

Tlie  April  25  memorandum 
the  need  for  a  full  feasibility 
alternatives  to  the  present  _. 
version  unit  plan  in  light  of 
objections.    In   the   memorandiim 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  ._. 
tion  concurs  with  the  suggestioi 
Assistant  Secretary  that — 

The  studieti  be  "informal"  and 
available  to  "local  Interests  nor  to 
dlans." 

Tlie  other  three  internal 
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order  to  complete  the  record  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  themselves.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  repeated  requests 
have  been  made  to  the  Commissioner's 
office  for  copies  of  these  documents  by 
various  conservation  groups  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  and  that  these  requests 
have  been  denied.  This  is  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
open  government. 

These  three  memoranda  raise  a  num- 
ber of  very  serious  questions  about  the 
role  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
United  States-Canadian  negotiations  on 
the  Garrison  project.  They  also  under- 
mine the  ability  of  the  IJC  to  reach  an 
objective  decision  and  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Canada  to  honor  its  pledges  un- 
der the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  briefly  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  memoranda.  The  January 
14  memorandum  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary contains  a  discussion  of  an  in- 
house  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
several  proposed  alternatives  to  the  Gar- 
rison project.  This  memorandum  was 
written  2  days  before  a  high-level  meet- 
ing between  United  States  and  Canadian 
officials,  which  was  called  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  on 
Canada,  to  consider  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem,  and  to  attempt  to  resolve 
outstanding  policy  issues.  Tlie  last  para- 
graph of  the  memorandum  indicates  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  information  re- 
lating to  the  alternatives  and  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  each  were  to  be  withheld 
from  the  State  Department,  ostensibly 
because  of  the  January  16  meeting  with 
tlie  Canadians.  That  paragraph  reads  as 
follows : 

We  do  not  plan  to  make  this  information 
available  to  the  State  Department  until  we 
have  a  better  Indication  of  Canada's  position 
on  Garrison. 

This  indicates  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment went  into  a  meeting  with 
Canadian  officials  to  discuss  possible 
alternatives  to  the  project  without 
benefit  to  the  knowledge  of  the  details 
concerning  six  possible  alternatives 
which  were  under  consideration  at  that 
time  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

At  the  January  16  nieetmg,  the  two 
sides  were  unable  to  agree  and  It  was 
decided  to  refer  the  Garrison  problem 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission 
for  possible  mediation.  Both  parties 
agreed  to  this  course  of  action,  pre- 
sumably because  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission's  past  reputation  in 
objectively  mediating  these  types  of 
disputes. 

Yet,  in  the  March  11  memorandum 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Interior  we  find  a 
discussion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
"reservations"  about  IJC  referral  and 
an  expression  of  concern  about  the  Bu- 
reau's abiUty  to  "influence"  the  IJC 
study  and  to  prevent  the  IJC  from  hav- 
ing a  "lead  role".  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary implies  that  Commissioner 
Stamm's  leadership  in  the  engineering 
group  of  IJC  would  permit  the  Bureau 


of  Reclamation  to  "Influence  the  Gar- 
rison study".  The  memorandum  goes  on 
to  discuss  how  the  IJC  study  can  be 
i-estricted  by  negotiating  the  "appro- 
priate question"  to  be  referred  to  the 
IJC.  And  finally,  the  memorandum 
states  that  the  study  of  alternatives 
should  proceed  and  that  this  "should 
be  an  informal  effort  and  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  local  interests  nor 
to  the  Canadians." 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  memo- 
randa indicate  that  Commissioner 
Stamm  was  less  than  candid  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  about  the  Garrison 
project. 

On  March  17,  Commissioner  Stamm 
testified  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Public  Works  Subcommittee.  In 
that  statement,  he  incorrecly  stated 
tl\e  Canadian  position  and  implied  that 
alternatives  were  under  discussions  with 
the  Canadians.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

As  to  the  issue  with  Canada,  we  have  had 
.siveral  meetings  with  the  Canadians,  both 
here  with  the  State  Department  present  and 
in  St.  Paul.  I  think  we  are  making  slgnifl- 
cant  progress,  because  there  are  alterna- 
tives The  Issue  with  Canada  relates  only 
to  the  return  flows  from  the  Souris  Loup 
division.  The  quality  of  the  return  flows  as 
a  whole  will  be  deteriorated  but  the  maxl- 
m\im  salts  at  any  given  time  will  be  ciinun- 
Ished  significantly. 

The  low  flow  periods  wIU  be  diminished. 
We  think  there  are  advantages  to  Canada  in 
terms  of  uicreased  total  water  supply  and 
other  opportunities  that  can  be  worked  out. 
And  we  have  the  alternatives  under  dr.rus- 
sion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Canadians  have  objected  to  the  entire 
pioject  as  presently  planned,  and  alter- 
natives were  not  under  discussion  with 
the  Canadians  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
missioners  testimony  because  it  had  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  IJC  because  progress  was  not  being 
made  in  negotiations,  as  Mr.  Stamm  as- 
serted. Furthermore,  the  alternatives  be- 
ing considered  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  were  not  made  available  to 
the  State  Department  or  the  Canadians 
for  discussion.  I  fear  that  Mr.  Stamm 
seriously  misled  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee mto  believing  that  concihation 
with  the  Canadians  was  imminent.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  a  breakthrough 
in  negotiations  until  the  IJC  completes 
its  action  in  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  important  issues  raised  by  the 
memoranda  that  I  will  not  discuss  here. 
I  would  simply  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  memoranda,  when  they  ap- 
pear tomorrow  and  Commissioner 
Stamm's  testimony  on  Garrison  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
controversial  reclamation  projects  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  Since  it  was  first 
authorized  by  Congress,  it  has  more  than 
doubled  in  cost.  There  are  many  serious 
domestic  environmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  with  the  project;  as  a 
result,  most  of  the  major  environmental 
and  conservation  organizations  as  well  as 


farm  and  agricultural  groups  are  opposed 
to  continued  construction  of  any  portion 
of  Garrison. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  regis- 
tered its  strong  objection  to  the  project 
as  presently  planned  on  grounds  that  it 
violates  the  1909  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Article  4  of  this  treaty  contains 
an  agi'eement  tiiat  neither  nation  will 
pollute  waters  crossing  the  boundary  to 
the  injury  of  health  and  property  of  the 
other.  Canada  has  refused  to  accept  any 
alternative  proposals  and  the  issue  has 
been  referred  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  study  and  recommei'.da- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional controversy  surrounding  this  proj- 
ect, the  withholding  of  key  information 
on  a  s>  stematic  basis  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  tlie  very  people  and 
agencies  which  must  decide  the  matter 
should  be  neither  condoned  or  accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  jio-^ition  on  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Consei-vation,  Energy,  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  asking  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  establishing  a  construc- 
tion moratoriimi  on  the  project  imtil  the 
Canadian  objections  have  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  At  the  same  time,  I  wrote 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNs) ,  who  chairs  the  House 
Appropriations  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, lu'ging  that  fiscal  year  1976  ap- 
propriations for  the  project  be  withheld 
until  the  international  issues  surround- 
ing the  project  have  been  cleared  up. 
Both  of  these  actions  were  based  on  in- 
formation obtained  in  an  ongoing  inves- 
tigation of  Garrison  being  conducted  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
subcommittee  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  Canada  objects 
to  the  Garrison  project  as  presently 
planned,  the  Congress  and  the  public 
cannot  be  assured  that  the  appropria- 
tions which  continue  to  be  expended  on 
the  project  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  sei-ve  the  purpose  hi  tended. 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  or  the  Department  of 
State  can  assure  Congress  at  this  thne 
that  those  portions  of  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect currently  being  constructed  will  not 
be  altered  or  perhaps  even  abandoned  as 
a  result  of  any  newly  negotiated  alter- 
native project  proposals  that  might  be 
forthcoming  from  the  IJC. 

I  Intend  to  make  copies  of  these  doc- 
uments avaUable  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  various  interested  conserva-  . 
t4on  groups  in  addition  to  having  them 
published  in  tomorrows  Record — June 
19. 


FURTHER   ACnON   NEEDED   ON 
DEBT  CEILING  INCREASE 

•  Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  failed  to  pass  a  resolution  that 
would  have  increased  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt. 
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Nobody  likes  the  Idea  of  a  large  debt. 
I  certainly  do  not  But  we  live  with 
reality  and  we  all  must  know  that  when 
Congress  spends  more  in  a  given  fiscal 
year  than  our  available  revenues,  we 
must  do  either  one  of  two  things:  We 
must  either  raise  the  needed  revenue 
through  taxes;  or  we  must  borrow  the 
money.  One  thing  is  beyond  dispute:  If 
Congi-ess  spends  more  than  is  in  the 
budget — Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
come  up  with  the  money. 

That  is  why  the  failure  of  this  House 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling — to  accommo- 
date the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions measures  that  have  already  been 
passed— Is  really  a  Joke.  The  debt  will 
be  paid.  It  must  be  paid — and  another 
resolution  will  be  brought  to  the  floor. 
But  I  think  that  something  must  be 
said  about  those  Members  who  voted  not 
to  raise  the  debt  celling  and  who  have  a 
record  of  having  voted  for  just  about 
every  spending  measure  in  excess  of  the 
budget.  This  was  the  height  of  hipocrisy. 
They  have  ordered  up  more  Federai 
spending  but. turned  theii-  backs  when  it 
came  time  to  pay  the  tab. 

This  was  a  political  ploy  that  some 
Members  Intend  to  use  in  their  districts 
as  "evidence"  that  they  are  against  big 
spending. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican take  a  close  look  at  the  record  next 
fall.  I  hope  that  they  realize  that  those 
Members  who  have  consistently  voted  to 
hold  down  big  spending  had  every  right 
to  vote  against  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 
And  I  hope  they  realize  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouth — and  want  to  have  botti  ways — 
do  not  deserve  to  represent  them  in 
Congress. 

REPORT  OP  STANDARDS  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  COKE  OVEN  EMIS- 
SIONS 

(Mr.  OAYDOS.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  rec- 
ommendations which  would  improve  the 
working  conditions  of  the  Nation's  coke 
plant  workers  are  awaiting  action  in  the 
Labor  Department.  I  vigorously  urge 
that  these  new,  progressive  standards  be 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  coke  plant 
workers,  their  families  and  the  steel  in- 
dustry In  general. 

The  Standards  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Ad- 
mlnistraUon— OSHA— has  recently  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  curb  coke  oven  emis- 
sions which  are  known  to  contain  a  can- 
cer-producing agent.  Other  recommen- 
dations include:  the  Initiation  of  air 
quality  standards,  provisions  of  reliev- 
ing disabled  workers  from  coke  oven 
areas  without  the  loss  of  pay  or  seniority; 
mandatory  engineering  controls  and 
work  practices  as  well  as  access  to  em- 
ployee medical  records. 

The  united  Steelworkers  of  America, 
which  represents  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ica's coke  plant  workers,  has  felt  that 
these  measures  are  sorely  needed  and 
long  overdue.  Since  1971.  USWA  Presi- 
dent I.  Vir.  Abel  has  pressed  the  Labor 
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Department  for  more  .__, 
pational  health  standards 
final  recommendations  reflect 
forts  of  the  USWA  and  its  a  Ivis^ 
mittee  representatives — ^Di  trict 
rector  Joseph  Odorcich  anc 
resentative  Daniel  Hannan 

The  following  report  of 
Advisory  Committee  on  ci 
sions  was  submitted  to  the 
retary  of  Labor  on  May 
lieve  that  passage  of  1 
would  affirm  our  sincere  _. 
protection  of  coke  workers. 

In  further  explanation  oi 
I  am  enclosing  the  full 
Standards   Advisory    Comi^ittee 
posals  into  the  Record  : 
Report   of   the    Standards 
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Tills  report  will  take  the  foi4n 
llae  presented  below.  It  has  nc  t 
written  to  coincide  with  the 
current  usage  in  standards.  He  tv 
provide  the  Department  of  L^bor 
Committee's  recommendations 
tal  Issues  and  may  provide  a 
portions  of  the  proposed  standard 

I.  Background 

II.  Pertinent  Legislative  Actio  i 
ni.  Proposed  Standard 

A.  Scope  and  application 

B.  Definitions 

C.  Permissible  exposure  limit 

1.  Rationale  for  Indicator 

2.  Rationale  for  level  of  „„ . 

3.  Estimation  of  background 

D.  Monitoring 

1.  Initial  determination 

2.  Periodic  determinations 

3.  Employee  Access  to  Monito  i 

4.  Accuracy  of  Method 

E.  Methods  of  Compliance 

1.  Engineering  Controls 

2.  Work  Practices 

3.  Manpower 

4.  Control  of  Visible  Emission 

5.  Effective  date 
P.  Abatement  Procedure 

0.  Informing  Employee 

1.  Education 

2.  Signs 

H.  Medical  Surveillance 
I.  Respiratory  Protection 
J.  Recordkeeping 
K.  Bleeder  Stack  Operation!? 
L.  Personal  Protection 

1.  Clothing 

2.  Laundering 

3.  Hygiene  Facilities  and  PraJtlces 
M.  Effective  Date 
IV.  Appendix 

A.  Resolutions    introduced 
that  bear  on  the  standards  setting 

B.  Documents  directly  relate< 
Ing  recommendations  for  a  stjndard 

C.  Summaries  of  individual 

D.  Indes  of  documents 

I.    BACKGROUND 

It   has   long   been   recognize* 
agent  or  agents  produced  during 
tlon  or  destructive  distillation 
clnogenic  for  man  and  over 
hundred    years    it   has    been 
that  a  variety  of  industrial  ^ 
posed  to  emissions  from  these 
a  special  liability  for  cancer  of 
And  urinary  organs.  ( 1 ) 

The  history  of  these  "coal  tar 
gins  with  the  observation  on  ! 
in  London  chimney  sweeps  by  . 
in  1775.(2)  He  noted  that  this 
peculiar  to  persons  employed 
sweeps  and  originated  from 
scribed  in  the  trade  as  a 
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most  a  hundred  years.  Pott's 
were  looked  upon  as  a  medical  _ 
no  attempt  was  made  to  furthei 
cer  experience  to  occupational 

In  1873,  Volkmann  reported 
scrotal  cancer  in  men  handling 
fin  recovered  through  the  cai. 
lignite,  a  "young  coal,"  which  " 
last  detail  with  the  so-called  cL 
cancer  of  the  British."  (3)  Oth^ 
unusual  skin  cancer  experience 
carbiuizatlon  workers  and  han 
oils  byproducts  soon  appeared, 
perimental  studies  on  cancer 

ther    demonstrated    the    car( 

materials  produced  during  the  , 
distillation  of  coal,  and  eventual]  y 
isolation  of  the  first  pure  (" 

gen.  In  1915,  Yamaglwa  and 

that  coal  tar  was  carcinogenic  foi 
the  rabbit (7)   and  in  1922,  aln 
after  Potts  observation,  Passey  .. 
cer  with  an  ether  extract  of  chimi 
Following  many  years  of  research 
stltuents  of  the  coal  tar  distillate 
pyrene.  a  potent  carcinogen  was 
As  early  as  1892,  it  was  sugge. 
posure  to  coal  tar  products  mighi 
sible  for  cancer  of  Internal  ori 
many  investigators  during  the 
the  2(M'h  century  speculated 
creasing  rate  of  lung  cancer  mlgh  t 
uted   to  the   Increased  use  of 
products.dO,  11)  However,  prior 
evidence  linking  lung  cancer  to 
posure  was  limited  to  single  case 
tlie  observation  by  Kennaway 

proportion  of  noncutaneous  car 

ney  sweeps  were  situated  In  the 
tract  and  the  alimentary  canal 
stomach. (12) 

The  first  report  of  unusual 
experience  for  men  engaged  In 
Ization    concerned    Japanese 
workers.   (13)   Of  malignant  „_ 
served  in  men  working  at  these 
tors,  80  percent  were  lung  cant 
of  15  cases).  In  1936,  lung  cancer 
tlvely  rare  disease  In  Japan  and 
for  only  3.1  per  cent  of  all  mail 
plasms.  (14)  The  extremely  high 
cer  rate  for  gas  generator  workei  j 
more  striking  In  contrast  with  the 
of  other  employees  at  the  same 
Not  a  single  lung  cancer  was 
the   46  malignant   neoplasms 
other  employees. 

In  the  same  year  that  the 
ported  on  lung  cancer  In  gas  ge 
era,  Kennaway  and  Kennaway  ... 
cess  for  British  gas  producermen 
thermore,  their  survey  of  death 
for  England  and  Wales,  1921  to  1 
that  other  coal  carbonization  and 
workers   had    experienced    higher 
pected  lung  cancer  mortality.  In 
subsequent  report  for  1921  to  1931 
naways  reported  excess  lung  cance 
lot  gas  producermen,   chimney 
several  categories  of  gas  works 
(16)   The  excess  indicated  for  ' 
and  coke  oven  chargers"  was 
three-fold. 

Doll,  In  a  study  of  gas  works 
(gas  retort  workers)  In  1952, 
percent  excess  of  lung  cancer 
parison  with  the  general  pu^. 
More  recently,  he  has  confirmed 
for  British  gas  workers  and  has 
ferentlal  rates  by  type  of  retort 
of  exposure.  (18) 

Most  recently  Lloyd  (1)  and 

have  shown  that  men  employed  at 
are  at  excess  risk  of  lung  cancer.  _ 
that  men  employed  five  or  mor< 
the  top  of  these  ovens  have  exj 
times  the  lung  cancer  mortality 
steelworkers. 

Thus,   It   Is   seen   that   r-r 

studies  of  all  three  classes  of  coal 
tion  workers  have  confirmed  the 
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lung  cancer  in  workers  exposed  to  eflduents 
from  coke  ovens  and  gas  retorts. 

During  the  deliberations  of  this  Commit- 
tee, attention  has  been  called  to  apparent 
differences  in  the  reported  cancer  incidence 
of  persons  exposed  to  coke  over  emissions 
and  related  materials  such  as  coal  tars.  For 
example,  Reid  and  Buck  concluded  from  a 
mortality  study  of  British  coke  plant  work- 
ers that  "mortality  in  the  coking  industry 
from  cancer  in  general,  and.  cancer  of  the 
lung  in  particular,  is  not  as  excessive  as  had 
been  feared,  and  may  in  fact  be  negligible." 

(20)  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  reported 
a  24-fold  excess  of  lung  cancer  for  men 
working  In  coke  at  a  large  public  utility. 

(21)  Review  of  these  studies  shows  that  the 
apparent  discrepancies  between  these  find- 
lugs  may  be  explained  in  large  part  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  definition  of  the  study  popu- 
lations and  the  comparison  groups,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  extremely  high  risk  is  lim- 
ited to  a  small  proportion  of  the'  coke  oven 
population. 

The  first  American  cases  of  skin  cancer 
associated  with  exposure  to  coal  tar  products 
were  carbon  workers  reported  by  Lueke  In 
1907.  (22)  In  the  same  year,  the  British  in- 
cluded "scrotal  epithelioma  occurring  In 
chimney  sweeps  and  epithellomatous  cancer 
or  ulceration  of  the  skin  occurring  in  the 
handling  or  use  of  pitch,  tar,  and  tarry  com- 
pounds," In  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Schedule,  and  these  diseases  later  became 
notifiable  under  the  Factories  Act.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  skin  cancer  problem  among  coal 
tar  workers  and  the  variation  In  incidence 
within  occupations  are  reported  In  a  compre- 
hensive review  by  Henry.  (23)  This  author 
noted  84  cases  of  epithellomatous  ulceration 
or  cancer  of  the  skin  (40  scrotal)  for  British 
coke  oven  workers  for  the  period  1920  to 
1943,  and  11  fatal  scrotal  cancers  among  men 
with  prior  coke  oven  employment.  In  con- 
trast, of  15  skin  cancer  deaths  reported  in  a 
recent  survey  of  United  States  steelworkers 
none  had  been  employed  at  the  coke  ovens. 
(24)  Because  of  the  relatively  low  Incidence 
rate  of  this  disease  and  the  high  survival 
rate  for  skin  cancer,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  lower  rate  of  skin  cancer 
deaths  among  American  coke  oven  workers  is 
a  reflection  of  differential  response,  sampling 
variation  or  other  factors  such  as  differences 
In  medical  care. 

Workers  exposed  to  emissions  from  coke 
ovens  and  gas  retorts  also  show  an  excess 
of  mortality  from  urinary  system  cancers.  In 
their  review  of  bladder  cancer  deaths  for 
1921  to  1928,  Henry  et.  al.  reported  a  greater 
than  expected  mortality  for  nine  occupa- 
tional groups  exposed  to  coal  gas.  tar  and 
pitch.  (25)  Furthermore,  of  the  15  occupa- 
tional groups  exhibiting  an  excess  of  60  per 
cent  or  more,  five  were  among  the  "coal  tar" 
occupations.  Their  finding  of  a  higher  rate 
for  gas  retort  workers  has  since  been  verified 
by  Doll  et.  al.(18)  Bruusgaard,(26)  and  Bat- 
tye.  (27)  also  have  reported  an  excess  of 
bladder  cancers  In  retort  house  workers. 

Tcx)  little  data  has  been  accumulated  to 
detail  the  extent  to  the  urinary  cancer  excess 
according  to  specific  anatomic  site  and  by 
type  of  exposure.  The  bladder  cancer  find- 
ings of  Henry  et.  al.  (26)  suggest  a  greater 
level  of  risk  or  byproducts  workers  than  for 
men  engaged  In  the  carbonizing  process.  Un- 
fortunately, this  group  cannot  be  separated 
to  obtain  an  estimate  for  the  coke  oven 
workers.  No  excess  of  bladder  cancer  deaths 
has  been  observed  to  date  among  the  United 
States  coke  plant  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Redmond  (19)  has  noted  a  seven-fold 
risk  of  kidney  cancer  mortality  for  these 
workers. 

In  summary,  the  evidence  accumulated 
over  the  last  two  hundred  years  Implicates 
an  agent  or  agents  in  coke  oven  or  other  emis- 
sions produced  during  combustion  or  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal  as  the  cause  of 
liver,  lung  and  urinary  system  cancers. 
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(Motion  to  include  I.  Background  In  re- 
port: 

(Motion:  Lloyd,  Second:  Odorcich,  Vote: 
7-0-2;  Abstain:  Halen,  Munson] 

n.  PERTINENT  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

The  first  legislative  recognition  of  occupa- 
tional cancer  was  in  England  when  the  in- 
corporation of  "epithelioma  occurring  in 
chimney  sweeps  and  epithellomatous  cancer 
CM-  ulceration  of  the  skin  occurring  In  the 
handling  or  use  of  pitch,  tar,  and  tarry  com- 
pounds" as  compensable  disease  conditions 
was  covered  under  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Schedule  of  1907.  In  1920  this  disease 
was  added  to  the  list  of  notifiable  disease  In 
the  Factories  Act.  (Henry  S.A.,  Cancer  of  the 
Scrotum  in  Relation  to  Occupation,  London, 
Oxford,  Univ.  Press,  1946). 

In  the  early  I960's,  J.  W.  Lloyd,  as  gradu- 
ate student  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
participated  In  a  study  of  steelworker  mor- 
tality conducted  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  In  collaboration  with  the 
three  major  steel  companies  In  Alleghany 
County,  Pennsylvania.  (U.  S.  Steel.  Jones 
and  Laughlln,  and  Allegheny-Ludlum) .  In- 
cluded In  the  results  of  this  study  was  the 
finding  of  a  striking  excess  of  lung  cancer 
among  Allegheny  County  coke  oven  workers 
(Lloyd  papers — Committee  documents  13,  14. 
33).  These  results  prompted  legislative  ac- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

In  1961  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  estab- 
lished TLV's  In  places  of  employment,  and 
In  1967  CTPV  (benzene  soluble)  at  0.2  mg/ 
m'. 

In  1965,  the  Threshold  Limits  Committee 
of  the  American  Conference  of  Governmental 
Industrial  Hyglenlsts  listed  a  tentative  TLV 
for  coal  tar  pitch  volatlles  (benzene  soluble 
fraction:  anthracene.  l>enzo (a) pyrene  phe- 
nanthrene,  acrldlne,  chrysene,  pyrene)  of 
0.2  mg/m'.  The  documentation  was  accepted 
and  Coal  Tar  Pitch  Volatlles  was  placed  on 
the  Tentative  list  In  1965  and  adopted  In 
1967. 

The  1968  "Threshold  Limit  Values  of  Air- 
borne Contaminants",  including  the  TLV 
for  coal  tar  pitch  volatlles  was  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  Walsh-Healy 
Public  Contracts  Act  on  January  17,  1960  (34 
FR  788-796)  and  was  therefore  in  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  This  Ust  has  been 
republished  In  the  Federal  Register  several 
times  during  the  past  3  years  with  correc- 
tions and  additional  Interpretive  Instruc- 
tions. On  June  27.  1974.  Volume  39.  No.  125, 
SecUon  1910.93b  of  the  Federal  Register  ti- 
tled, "Coal  tar  pitch  volatlles;  Interpretation 
of  term."  "As  used  In  1910.93  (Table  O-l). 
Coal  tar  pitch  volatlles  Include  the  fused 
polycycllc  hydrocarbons  which  volatUlza 
from  the  distillation  residues  of  coal,  petro- 
leum, wood  and  other  organic  matter.'' 

In  response  to  petitions  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  June  8,  1971,  and 
the  United  Steelworkers.  July  12.  1971,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Guenther  issued  an  Inter- 
pretation on  the  procedures  for  compliance 
with  the  standard  (36  FR  18129,  September 
9,1971). 

On  November  14,  1974  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission  ruled 
on  the  application  of  the  Guenther  memo- 
randum in  the  cases  of  Secretary  of  Labor  v. 
Koppera  Company  OSHRC  Docket  No.  8449 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  v.  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  OSHRC  Docket  Nob.  2976  and 
4349.  With  the  Labor  and  Management  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  agreeing,  the  Com- 
mission ruled:  "We  conclude  that  the  stand- 
anl  (0.2  mlUlgrams/m*  CPTV  requiring  engi- 
neering controls  (  was  not  amended  nor  was 
it  administratively  Interpreted  so  as  to 
change  Its  requirements", 
llie  ruling  of  the  Review  Commission  is 
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being  challenged  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  In  the  Federal  courts. 

[Motion  to  Include  II.  PertUient  Legl8la< 
tive  Action  report: 

I  Motion:  Wodka,  Second;  Krtauber,  Vote: 
6  2-1,  Oppoeed:  Smith,  Halen, 

f  A!}Stain:  Muuson 

I  Reason  for  vote  noted : 

I  Halen:  doesn't  think  doc\iinent  adds  to 
omlity  of  recommendations;  Incomplete.] 

m.    PROPOSi3>    STANDARD 

A.  Scope  and  Application.  This  standard 
covers  the  control  of  employee  ezpoeure  to 
the  emissions  generated  during  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  for  the  production  of 
coke. 

i Motion.:  Lloyd,  second:  Wodka,  Vote  7-2; 
Opposed:  Smith.  MunsouJ 

B.  Definitions 

1.  Authorized  person — Any  person  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  employer  whose 
duties  require  him  to  enter  a  regulated  area 
or  any  person  entering  such  an  area  as  a 
designated  representative  of  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  an  opportunity  to 
observe  monliorUtg  and  measuring  pro- 
cedures. 

I  Motion:  Wodka:  Second:  Odorclch;  Vote: 
(M>-3;  Abstain:  Halen.  Munson,  Smith] 

a.  Charging— The  procedure  by  which  coal 
Is  Introduced  Into  the  coke  oven. 

(MoUon:  Smith,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote: 
8-&-1,  Abstain;  Munson.] 

3.  Coke  Oven— A  retort  In  which  coke  Is 
produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal. 

I  Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Smith,  Vote 
9-0.1 

4.  Coke  Oven  Battery— A  structure  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  slot  type  coke  ovens, 
luualy  twenty  or  more  in  number,  and  sup- 
ported on  each  end  by  a  retaining  wall, 
usually  called  a  pinion  wall. 

(Motion:  Smith,  Second:  Hannan,  Vote: 
fM>-l,  Abstain:  Muuson] 

6.  Coke  oven  emissions — The  gases,  vapors 
and  particulates  that  are  released  into  the 
work  environment  as  a  result  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  In  coke  ovens  for 
the  production  of  coke. 

■  Motion:  Smith,  Second:  Wodka,  Vote: 
B-01 

6.  Coke  oven  worker — ^Any  employee  work- 
ing within  the  regulated  area. 

I  Motion:  Lloyd;  Second:  Hannan,  Vote: 
6-3;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith.  Halen] 

7.  Orecn  push — A  coke  oven  chat^e  which 
has  not  adequately  carbonized  during  the 
coking  cycle,  and  when  pushed  contains 
combustible  elements  which  catch  fire  on 
contact  with  air,  causing  smoke  plumes 
above  the  push. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch, 
Vote:  7-0-2,  Abstain:  Halen,  Munson.) 

8.  Luted — ^The  application  of  a  slurry  to 
the  crack  between  two  surfaces  for  the  pur- 
poses of  stopping  or  preventing  the  escape 
of  coke  oven  emissions. 

(Motion:  Hannan.  Second:  OdorcSch, 
Vote:  8-0-1,  Abstain:  Munson.] 

9.  Major  overhaul  or  rebuilding — The  re- 
moval of  a  battery  of  ovens  from  service, 
simultaneoxisly  or  in  sections,  followed  by  the 
domolltion  of  all  or  part  of  each  oven  down 
to  the  bench  level  of  the  battery  or  below 
and  reconstruction  of  same  by  replacement 
of  defective  brickwork,  tie  rods,  structural 
steel  members,  door  jambs  and  other  battery 
components  and  equipment. 

(Motion:  Hanan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
6-0-3,  Abstain:  Munson.  Smith,  Halen] 

10.  Shift— A  scheduled  period  of  work  or 
duty  for  an  employee  or  a  group  of  em- 
ployees. 

(Motion:  Smith,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote: 
8-0-1,  Abstain:  Mtmson] 

11.  Sticker— A  charge  of  coke  which  can- 
not be  removed  froip  the  oven  by  the  usual 
pushing  procedure. 
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(Motion:   Hannan,  Second 
8-0-1,  Abstain:  Munson] 

12.  Visible  emissions — Coke 
which  are  observable  by  a  pe 
mal  eyesight  at  a  distance  of 
from  the  site  of  the  emissions 

(Motion:  Hannan.  Second: 
7-0-2.  Abstain:  Smith.  Munsoi 

13.  Regulated  Area 

a.  The  standard   requires 
areas  shairbe  established 
shall  be  liniited  to  authorize! 
purpo&e  of  establishing  regu 
limit  the  exposures  above  the 
posure  limit  to  as  few  people 

b.  The  regulated  area  shall 

(1)  all   areas  integral  to 
operations  such   as  the 
necessarily  limited  to.  topsld 
chinery.  pushside   and   Its 
side  and  its  machinery,  and 

(2)  Any  coke  plant  work 
permissible  exposure  limit  is 

I  Motion  to  adopt  III  B  9a  & 

(Motion:  Lloyd;  Second:  W 
Opposed:  Halen,  Munson,  Smii|i 

1  Reason  for  vote  noted : 

I  Smith — because 
would  extend  regulated  area 
this  section  loses  significance 

(Halen — Support  in  prlncipl 
support  concept  of  regulated 

c.  A  dally  roster  shall  be  mad 
persons  who  enter  a  regulated 
records  shall  be  maintained  1 
years. 

(Motion  to  adopt  III  B  9c :  j 
(Motion:  Wodka;  Second:  ] 
5-3-1,  Opposed:  Smith,  Halen 
stain:  Knauber) 

C.  Permissible  ei posure  limit 
1.  Rationale  for  the  Indlcat  ir 
It   has   been   established   tl  at 
health  hazard  associated  wit 
coke  ovens  Is  an  Increased  ri 
Ing  cancer.  Current 
indicate  that  the  lung  is  th« 
most    frequently    affected 
may  develop  at  other  sites 
(1-2).  It  Is  sigulflcant  that 
Ing  of  coal  In  other  countries 
and  handling  of  by-products) 
in   an   increased   risk   of 
organ  sites  (3-4). 

Chemical  analyses  of  coke  oi 
coal  tar,  and  flue  ga.s  reveal  t 
many    polyuuclear    aromatic 
Including  heterocyclic  analog 
eral  of  these  compounds   (e.g 
rene,  benzo  ( b )  fluoranthene, 
cene)  are  carcinogenic  In  a 
Imental  animals  (8-12).  It  Is 
least  one  other  class  of 
contain  carcinogenic  compouifds 
in  coke-oven  emissions  and 
matlc  amines,  e.g.,  B-: 

Experimental  data  suggest 
genie  agents  may  play  a  critic|il 
development    of   Umg    cancer, 
epidemiological  evidence 
tain  environmental  cofactors 
the  risk  of  developing  lung 
Experimental  data  and 
dence  provide  Important  clues 
ciflc  roles  of  the  multiple 
and  physical  stresses  present 
environment  of  coke  ovens 
the  development  of  cancer. 

It   should   be   emphasized   t: 
from  coke  ovens  contain  seven  I 
clnogens  which  have  been 
induce  tumors  in  several 
in  multiple  organs.  Using 
ble  estimates  of  potency  (18-1 
pyrene  appears  to  be  either  th< 
or  as  potent  as  any  of  the 
talned  In  the  emissions.  A 
assays  have  provided  evidence 
cinogenic  potency  of  a  complex 
as  coal  tar  may  be  accounted 
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extent  by  Its  content  of  B(b)P 
risk  of  developing  lung  cancer 
ments  containing  benzo(a)pvre: 
from  2-fold  to  7-fold  (2,23) . 

The  scientific  evidence  then  li 
with  using  benzo  (a  >  pyrene  as 
compound. 

1.  Lloyd,  J.  W.:  Long-Term 
of   Steelworkers,  V.   Respirator; 
Coke  Plant  Workers.  J. 
13(2)  :  63-68,  1971. 

2.  Redmond.  C.  K.,  Clocco.  A., 
and  Rush,  H.  W.:  Long-Term 
of  Steelworkers.  VI  Mortality 
Neoplasms  Among  Coke  Oven 
cupatlonal  Med.  14:    621-29.  197 

3.  Doll,  R.,  Fischer,  R.   E 
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moconiosls.  Brit.  J.  Ind.  Med.  22 
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Buckley,  A.  R.,  Fear,  E.  C.  Fisher, 
Gammon,  E.  J.,  Gunn,  W., 
Lee,  K..  and  Norman-Smith.  B.: 
Gasworkers — Final  Report  of  a 
Study.  Brit.  J.  Industr.  Med.  29 

5.  Masek,  V.:  Polycycllc 
Exhalations    of    Coking    Plants 
Chem.  48:307-09,  1967. 

6.  Lawther,   P.   J.,   Commlns.   B.   T.,   and 
Waller,  R.  E.:  A  Study  of  the  Concentrations 
of  Polycycllc  Aromatic 
Works    Retort    Houses.    Brit.    J. 
22:13-20,  1965. 

7.  White.  L.  D.:  The  Collection 
Identification  and  Quantitation 
Metals  and  Polynuclear  Aromatlfc 
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Doctoral  Dissertation,  Unlversitj 
natt.  1975. 

8.  Hartwell,  J.  L.:   Survey  of 
Which   Have  Been  Tested   for 
Activity,  Public  Health  Service 
No.    149,   U.S.    Government 
Washington,  D.C.  pp.  583, 1951 

9.  Shubik,  P.,  and  Hartwell,  J 
of  Compounds  White  Have  Beer 
Carcinogenic  Activity,  Public 
Publication  No.  149,  Supplement 
ernment  Printing   OfiBce, 
pp.  655, 1957. 

10.  Shublk,  P.,  and  Hartwell,  J 
of  Compounds  Which  Have  Beei 
Carcinogenic  Activity,  Public 
Publication  No.  149,  Supplement 
ernment  Printing  Office, 
pp.  388,  1969. 

11.  Survey  of  Compounds  Whlcl 
Tested    for    Carcinogenic 
Health  Service  Publication  No, 
Publication  No.  (NIH)  73-35 
II,  Tracor/Jitco,  RockvUle,  Mary 
each, 1973. 

12.  Survey  of  Compounds  Whlcl 
Tested    for    Carcinogenic 
Health  Service  Publication  No, 
Publication  No.  (NIH)   73-453, 
Inc.  RockvUle,  Maryland.,  pp  16C' 

13.  Battye,  R.:  Bladder 
ring  During  the  Production  of 
Coal  Carbonization.  Hygiene 
cupatlonal  Diseases,  XV 
gress  of  Occupation  Medicine  3 : 

14.  Tye,  R.,  and  Stemmer,  K, 
mental  Carcinogenesis  of  the 
fluence  of  Phenols  In  the 
cinoma.  J.  Nat.  Cancer  Inst.  39 

15.  Laskin,   S.,  Kuschner,   M., 
R.  T.:  Studies  In  Pulmonary 
Inlialatlon    Carclnogenlsls, 
(Eds).  pp.  321-51,  U.S.  Atomic 
mission.  Division  of  Technical 
1970. 

IG.  Saccomanno.  G.:  Diseases 
in  Uranium  Miners.  National 
fereiice  of  Colorado  Mining 
ver.  Colorado,  19G8. 

17.   Selikoff,   I.  J.,  Hamnioud.  fe.   C,   and 
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Chmg,  J.:  Asbestos  Exposure,  Smoking  and 
Neoplasia.  J.  Amer.  Med.  Asao.  204:106-112, 
1968. 

18.  Particulate  Polycycllc  Organic  Matter, 
National  Academy  of  8ci«noes,  Washlngtoa, 
D.C.  pp.  361, 1972. 

19.  lABC  Monographs  on  the  Evaluation  of 
lite  Carginogenlc  Risk  of  Chemicals  to  Man: 
Certain  Polycycllc  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons 
and  Heterocyclic  Compounds.  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer.  Work!  Health 
Organlz:ition,  Lyon,  1973. 

20.  Horton,  A.  W.:  Final  Beport-An  Investi- 
gation of  the  Carcinogenic  Properties  of  Vari- 
ous Coal  Tars  or  Commercial  Fractious 
Thereof.  Kettering  Laboratory,  College  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Chiclnnati,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  March  17,  1961.  Submitted  to 
Department  of  Labor  Standards  Advisory 
Committee  on  Coke  Oven  Emlssious  by  R.  R. 
Suskind  MJD.,  December  6,  1974. 

21.  Bingham,  E.:  Cancer  and  the  Chemical 
Envlroomeat:  Response  of  Skin  to  Coal  Tar 
Fractious.  Presented  at  the  Symposium  on 
Environment  and  the  Skin.  Sponsored  by 
AMA  Committee  on  Cutaneous  Health  and 
Cosmetics,  Cincinnati,  Otiio,  October  24, 1072. 
OSHA  AV  COS  Item  #«4. 

22.  Bingham,  E.:  Cancer  Induction  by  Coal 
Tar  Fractions  and  Benzo( a)  pyrene,  a  prog- 
ress Report  on  W<M-k  Conducted  under  Con- 
tract with  NIOSH.  Presented  to  Dept'.  of 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  on  Coke  Oven 
Emissions,  January  29,  1975. 

23.  Hammond,  E.  C:  Cancer  Mortality  Pat- 
'  terns  Among  Workers  Kxposed  to  Polycycllc 

Aromatic  Hydrocarbons.  Presented  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  Conference 
oil  Occupational  Carcinogenesis,  New  York, 
March  36,  1975. 

2.  Rationale  for  Level  of  Contamlnasit 
Since  coke  oven  emissions  are  carcinogenic 

and  there  is  no  scientific  da1«  to  deinon:strat« 
that  there  is  a  safe  level  of  exposure  to 
carcinogens,  the  basis  of  this  standard  must 
be  "no  exposure."  It  Is  true,  however,  that 
in  til  3  ambient  environment  there  are  cer- 
tain compounds  arising  from  various  com- 
bustion p(tv>cesses  which  are  the  same  as 
those  arising  from  coking  operatloas.  Among 
these  is  Uie  carcinogenic  oompound,  benzo 
(a)  pyrene.  It  Is  reoogniaed  ttiat  tbe  back- 
ground level  of  benzo  (a)  pyrene  varies  in  th© 
urban  air  ranging  from  0.00002  to  0.051  mi- 
crograms per  cubic  meter  of  air  in  heavily 
industrUdized  tu-ban  areas  (high  volume 
sampler) .  In  tbe  winter  the  levels  are  higher. 
(Air  sample  network  data.) 

The  basis  of  this  standard  Is  no  permls(;i- 
ble  exposture  over  background  levels  as  meas- 
ured la  representative  urban  enTlronments 
removed  from  ttoe  mnuenoe  of  ooke  oven 
emissions.  Tbe  standard  sets  a  maximum 
limit  for  employee  expo«>ure  of  OJSt  micro- 
grams of  benzo(a) pyrene  ]B(a)P]  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  averaged  over  an  eight-hour 
period.  This  limit  sets  a  level  above  which  no 
employee  exposure  Is  permitted.  This  limit 
Is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  best  aTall- 
able  scientific  evidence  and  on  a  Judgment 
that  the  healtti  and  safety  of  employees  mtist 
be  protected  to  the  fullest  poeeible  extent. 

It  Is  urged  that  this  staiMlard  be  reviewed 
lii  5  years  for  indicator  compound  and  level. 

3.  Estimation  of  Background 

Table  I  summarizes  d«ta  on  the  levels  of 
benzo(a) pyrene  occurring  in  urban  and  oc- 
cupational environments.  The  current  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  standard  (1)  of  0.2  milligrams  per 
cubic  meter  CTPV  has  been  converted  to 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  (200  mlcrpgrams 
per  cubic  meter).  Based  on  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  data  (2),  the  concentration  of  B(a) 
P  varies  from  1.8  to  2.0  mlcrc^rams  per 
cubic  meter  at  the  present  standard  of  200 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  CTPV.  This  In- 
formatlou  has  been  Included  for  comparaliva 
pui-po.se8. 


In  urban  air  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  con- 
centrations for  B(a)P  which  may  be  related 
to  several  factors  (3).  It  should  be  noted 
that  tbe  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  data  for  dtias  In  tbe  air  iwimpUnc  net- 
work Lb  based  on  high  volunte  sampllne  and 
accordingly  Is  about  ten  times  lower  than 
the  values  obtained  using  a  portable  piunp 
"per.sonal-type"  sampler  (4-5) .  The  actual 
factor  is  11.7:1  as  calculated  from  White  et. 
al  data.  Table  18  of  Item  157  submitted  to 
tbe  Department  of  Labor  Advisory  Commit- 
tee oil  Coke  Oven  E^mlseions.  Therefore,  the 
values  for  Bta)P  using  tbe  high  volume 
sampler  (EPA)  have  been  corrected  to  oor- 
re^'pond  to  values  expected  froiu  a  portable 
pump  "personal-type"  sampler. 

Based  upon  the  levels  of  beaKOi.a)p.\Tei>c 
iu  industrial  areas  and  in  cities  in  tbe  vicin- 
ity of  coke  ovens,  tlie  background  level  may 
be  considered  to  be  0  J  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter.  There  Hre  a  few  citieti  wbeie  tbe  back- 
ground level,  particularly  in  the  winter,  may 
i>e  higher. 

EitimatUig  background  B:fereuces 

1.  Occupational  Safety. and  Health  Stand- 
ards. Federal  Register  39  (125) :  23540-3. 1974. 

2.  Schtilte,  K.  A.,  Laisen,  D.  J.  Horuuug,  R. 
U.,  and  Crable,  J.  V.:  Report  on  Analytical 
Methods  Used  In  a  Coke  Oven  Effluent  Study, 
DHEiV  Publication  No.  (NIOSH)  74-105,  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  a:id 
He<ittu.  Ciuciimati,  Ohio,  1974.  306  pp. 

3.  Particulate  Polycycllc  Organic  nu\tter. 
National  Academy  of  Scienceti,  WatJiuigton, 
D.C,  1972.  361  pp. 

4.  Commlns,  B.  T.,  and  Liiwther,  P.  J.: 
VolatlUty  of  3,  4-Benzpyreue  iu  Belaiiou  to 
the  CoUsctlou  of  Smoke  Samples.  Brit.  J.  Can- 
cer 12:  351-54,1958. 

5.  While.  L.  D.:  The  Collection.  Separation, 
Icientihcatlon  and  Quantitation  of  Selected 
Metals  and  Polynuclear  Aromatic  Hydrocar- 
bons in  Coal  Tar  and  Coke  Oven  Emissions. 
Doctoral  Dissei'tatiou.  University  of  Cinciu- 
uatl,  1975. 

)  Vote  on  ni  C  Permissible  Exposui-e  Limit : 
I  Motion:  Wodka;  Second:  Hannan 
(Vote:  6^;  Opposed:  Smith,  Halen,  Mun- 
.son 

I  Reason;  for  vote  noted:  Smith:  Reason 
for  voting  no  is  stated  iu  Conimittee  docu- 
ment 185A,  included  in  appendix  under  IV 
C.J 

D.  Monitoring — ^Monitoring  is  necessary  to 
establish  current  employee  exposure  levels. 
to  document  employee  exposvire,  to  evaluate 
control  technology,  and  to  Identify  the  areas 
Lii  which  personal  protection  Is  necessary,  to 
determine  the  type  of  respiratory  protection 
required.  All  required  sampling  shall  be  done 
under  production,  meteorological,  and  other 
conditions  which  are  representative  of  the 
operations  of  the  coke  oven  facility. 

1.  Initial  determination.  Under  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  standard,  the  employer  is  re- 
quired to  make  all  determinations.  An  initial 
determination  of  employee  exposure  to 
benzo  (a)  pyrene  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  of  the  promulgation  of  this  standard. 
Each  coke  oven  Job  classification  at  each  work 
location  (e.g.,  battery)  shall  be  evaluated 
for  ben20(a)  pyrene  exposure  by  a  personal- 
tj'pe  breathing  zone  sampler  of  a  resplrable 
mass  type  such  as  a  Dorr-Oliver  cyclone,  37 
mm  filter  and  battery  powered  pump  with 
pulsation  damper  covering  the  full  shift  or  a 
series  of  samples  covering  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  shift.  A  minimum  of  at  least  three 
eight-hour  working  periods  for  each  job 
classification  shall  be  evaluated.  Samples 
shall  be  evaluated  for  each  larry  cai*  operator 
and  lldman  on  each  additional  shift  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  required  samples,  ffampllng 
shall  include  one  determination  for  each 
shift.  Including  weekend  shifts.  All  employee 
exposures  at  ccdce  ovens  constructed  after  the 
promulgation  of  this  standard  shaU  be  eval- 
uated in  the  same  manner  as  above  within 
90  days  of  production  of  coke.  At  least  ten 
percent  of  all  samples  collected  for  ben7o(a) 


pyrene  analysis,  selected  In  approximately 
equal  nuaabers  from  the  top  and  side  of  each 
UtiiUif  (e«..  battery)  thaU  be  analyzed  for 
polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons  inciudiug 
benzo(a)pyrene,  ben  (a)  anthracene,  chryaene 
benao(b)  fluoranthene,  ben»}(c)pbenan- 
threne,  benz(c)acridlne,  dibenz(a.h)acridiiie. 
benB(a)carbaK>le,  dlbenE(e£)cartMaale  and 
bensanthrone  by  methods  with  a  sensitivity 
of  at  least  60  nanograms.  The  analysis  of 
polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons  shall  be 
performed  within  one  yepr  of  the  promuliia- 
tion  of  this  standard. 

2.  Periodic  determinations 

a.  Resplrable  particulates — Each  einpiovee 
working  in  a  regulated  area  ntore  tliau  80 
hours  per  year  shall  be  nwnitored  at  least 
eemi-annually  for  exposure  to  resplrable  par- 
ticulates and  all  determinations  shall  coni- 
meuoe  within  91,'  days  of  the  prniuulgaUo:i 
of  this  standard. 

Tbe  employee's  expoetue  to  respiraUe  par- 
ticulates shall  be  evaluated  by  a  personal- 
tjpe  breathing  zone,  eight-hour  tln^-weighi- 
ed-avcrage  nibe&siuenicnt.  Each  new  coke  o^fii 
employee  shall  be  monitoied  for  his  or  her 
exposure  w^ithin  t«-o  months  of  tbe  com- 
rncncement  of  employment.  (It  may  be  noted 
that  a  resphable  particulate  concentration 
of  0.3  milligraiu8  per  cubic  meter  of  air  is 
equivalent  to  tbe  permissible  coacen'iraUou 
oi  benzo<a)p)'Teue.) 

A  written  record  oi  all  determinations  shall 
be  iiukde.  The  record  txwvX  include  all  meas- 
urements dI  exposure,  productioa  rate,  tae- 
teirologicitl  conditions,  and  the  date,  name 
a.'id  social  security  numtier  of  tbe  employee. 
Determinations  ir>ade  after  there  Is  a  change 
iu  production,  proce.ss  or  uonirol  nusaiiures.  cr 
^•■'hcnever  the  employer  has  any  other  rea-icn 
to  sttspect  that  a  change  iu  exposure  condi- 
tions has  occurred  shall  be  appropriately  mu- 
LAted  in  the  employee's  record. 

b.  Polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons — In 
addition,  for  each  ooke  oven  clsssificatiou  at 
e^ch  facility,  at  least  one  sample  shall  be  col- 
lected and  analyzed  for  benzo(a)  pyrene  oon- 
centration  dnrlug  each  12  month  pei-lod  fol- 
lowing the  first  year  after  promulgation  of 
Uiis  staudard.  A  minimum  of  at  least  three 
shifts  for  each  Job  classification  sliall  be 
evaluated.  Samples  .shall  be  evaluated  for 
each  Larry  car  operator  and  lldman  on  each 
additional  shift  in  addition  to  the  above 
reqtilred  samples.  At  least  10  percent  of  these 
samples  shall  be  analyzed  for  the  above  men- 
tioned polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 
The  procurement  and  analysis  of  the  samples 
.shall  be  In  the  same  manner  specified  in  the 
initial  determluatlon.  A  sample  shall  be  col- 
lected and  analyzed  for  benzo  (a)  pyrene  con- 
ceut/atlon  within  30  days  If  there  Is  a  change 
in  process  or  control  meastues. 

3.  Employee  Access  to  Monitoring  Records. 
En4>Ioyees  or  their  representatives  shall  be 

provided  with  an  opportunity  to  obsei-^e 
monitoring  required  under  this  section  and 
any  other  OSHA  standards  and  any  other 
monitoring  performed  by  the  employer,  and 
shall  be  Immediately  notified  of  the  results 
thereof,  and  shall  be  notified  of  the  correc- 
tive action  being  taken  If  the  results  are  in 
excess  of  applicable  standards.  Employees  or 
their  representatives,  and  former  em|>Ioyee.«. 
and  designated  physicians  of  employees  and 
former  employees,  shall  have  access  to  such 
records  of  expostrre. 

4.  Accuracy  of  Method. 

The  method  of  monitoring  and  measure- 
ment shall  have  an  accuracy  (with  a  confi- 
dence level  of  95  percent)  of  not  less  than 
plus  or  mlntts  25  percent  for  concentrations 
of  benzo(a)  pyrene  greater  than  or  equal  to 
0.05  mltn^grams  per  cubic  meter. 

(Vote  on  HID  1,  2  and  4: 

(Motion:  Wodkst.  Second:  Hauuan,  Vote: 
6  2-1.  Opposed:  Smith. 

(Reason  tar  vote  noted : 

(Smith — Objection  to  using  benao(a) py- 
rene as  a  monitoring  parameter  for  stand- 
ard. 
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I  Prefers  Particulate  PolycycUc  Organic 
Matter,  CTPV.  Cannot  agree  to  aampllng  on 
UJfTerent  shifts  or  turns  during  pertodle 
s'.nipUng  because  imwarranted  Increase  In 
/••.impling  load. 

I  Does  not  agree  to  sampling  for  10  com- 
r  '  inds. 

IMunson — Opposes  proposed  0.2  mlcro- 
tr.vas/m  ;  no  feasible  methods  proposed  to 
i>chleve  this  standard;  0.3  mlUlgram/m"  res- 
pJrable  particulate  Introduces  a  second 
stnndard. 

[Vote  ou  amendment  Inserting  "within 
30  clays- ill  HID 2: 

[Motion:  Vodka.  Second:  Llovd.  Vote-  G  3 
Opposed:  Smith,  Munson, 

I  Reason  for  vote  noted: 

(Smith — opposes  performance  standard- 
as  written  is  not  practical 

(Vote  on  ni  D  3:  Motion:  Wodka.  Second- 
Lloyd.  Vote:  6-2  1,  Opposed:  Smith.  Mun- 
son, Abstain:  Halen;  Hannan  voted  Odorclch 
proxy 

( Reason  for  vote  noted : 

(Halen — in  favor  of  employees  being  in- 
formed but  thinks  tricky  wording  broadens 
exposure  beyond  this  standard.) 

E.  Methods  of  Compliance 

A  direct  relationship  has  been  found  to 
exiat  between  emissions  and  e.xposure  to 
emissions  on  the  one  hand  and  engineering 
controls  and  work  practices  on  the  other. 
-Accordingly,  the  Engineering  Controls  set 
forth  In  paragraph  1  of  this  section  and  the 
Work  Practices  set  forth  In  paragraph  2  of 
this  section  shall  be  required.  A  failiu-e  to 
meet  any  requirements  of  par.igraph  1  or  a 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  the  standard, 

I  Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
"  2  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith) 
1    Engineering  Controls. 
a.  The  fundamental  principles  of  ellmlnnt- 
iug  employee  exposxirc  to  charging  and  cok- 
ing eml.-sslons  are: 

(1 )  To  maintain  .i  uniform  collector  main 
prc.---ure  at  all  times. 

(2)  To  maintain  an  open  gas  channel  to 
the  collector  main  at  all  times. 

(3)  To  provide  adequate  suction  In  the  gas 
channel  during  charging  so  as  to  maintain 
negative  pressure  within  the  oven  at  any 
point  of  opening. 

(4)  To  maintain  complete  closure  of  coke 
oven  at  all  points  not  under  negative  pres- 
sure. *^ 

The  engineering  controls  listed  below  are 
designed  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  and 
others,  m  the  elimination  of  worker  exposure 
to  coke  oven  emissions. 

f Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
7-2,  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith] 

b.  Existing  Coke  Batteries 

Coke  oven  operators  shall  be  required  to 
install  (where  not  already  In  operation)  op- 
crate  and  maintain  in  good  working  order  at 
each  coke  oven  battery  in  existence  as  of  the 
time  of  promulgation  of  this  standard  all  of 
the  following  equipment  and  facilities  (or 
substitute  equipment  and  faculties  at  least 
as  effective  in  controlling  emissions  and  em- 
ployee exposure  to  emissions) : 

(Motion:  Hannah,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
7  2,  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith] 

(1)  Charging  EnUsslon  Controls 

(a)  Double  Drafting.  Because  effective  con- 
trol of  charging  requires  drafting  from  two 
or  more  points  In  each  oven,  the  required 
equipment  and  faculties  shall  consist  of  one 
of  the  following: 

Double  coUector  mains,  or.  a  Jumper  pipe 
.>:-stem  to  another  oven,  either  fixed  or 
movable. 

(Motion:   Hannan.  Second:   Lloyd.  Vote: 
irflen  ^P°**^"  Munson,  Smltth,  Abstain: 
(Reasons  for  vote  noted: 

rvin?nt°Z°?^*'**'  ^^  encompassing  other 
Misting  devices  apparently  equally  effective 
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(b)  Increased   Ejector   Capa  ity 
the  oven  must  l)e  maintained  \  nder 
negative  pressure  during  chai-  ;ii 
quired  equipment  shall  consist  Df 
of  sufficient  diameter  and  pres  nu 
the  gases  evolved  during  charj  ing 
collector  main  or  mains.  The  s 
tlon  and  piping  system  shall  fc( 
capacity  to  provide  optimxim 
volume  for  einission-free  stage 
each  oven. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Oc  o 
7-2;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith 

(c)  Leveler  Bar  Air  Seals.  Be 
filtration    through    the    chuck 
charging  interferes  with  the  ma 
negati\e  pressure  in  the  oven,   t 
equipment  shall  consist  of  air 
the  leveler  bar  on  pusher  mach: 
uiize  such  air  infiltration. 

(Motion:    Hannan,   Second: 
7-2,  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith 

(d)  Alignment  of  Charging  t' 
Charging    hole    frames    shall 
aligiicd   to  match   tlie   chargln 
the  larry  car.  ' 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  LI 
2,  Opposed:  7  unson.  Smith 

(e)  Larry  Car  Drop  Sleeve."?, 
operated  drop  sleeves. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second: 
2,  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith] 

(f)  Offtake  Cleaners.   Mechanized 
nec-k  and  standpipe  cleaners. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Od  rclch 
6-2-1,   Opposed:    Munson,   Smil  hi 
Halen) 

(g)  Roof   carbon   removal, 
air  compressor  system  and  a  carhfcn 
each  pu.shing  ram. 

(Motion.   Hannan,   Second: 
6-2-1    Opposed:    Munson,    Smit  i 
Halen  | 

(h)   Volumetric  Controls.  Vol  Jmetrlc 
trols  on  each  larry  car  hopper  to 
determine    the    amount    of 
through  each  charging  hole, 
stage  charging. 

(Motion:   Hannan,   Second 
6-2-1;    Opposed:   Smith,  Munso  i 
Halen  *^ 

(Reason  for  vote  noted: 

(Smith:    Voted   against   all 
paragraph  Charging  Emission 
cause  they  would  be  mandated  ir 
ard,  not  because  he  does  not  thiijk 
ing  controls  are  necessary. 

[Halen:  Support  for  above  Itei^s 
consistent   with   vote   against 
standard.] 

(2)   Coking  Emission  Controls 

(a)  Gas  Collector  Main  Pressy 
Because  a  uniform  collector  main 
essential  to  emission   control 
equipment  shall  consist  of  a  pre 
system  on  each  battery. 

(Motion:   Hannan,  Second: 
6-2-1;    Opposed:    Smith.   Munsor 
Halen 

(Reason  recorded  for  vote: 
(Halen:  Ought  to  be  criteria 
good  versus  bad  system] 

(b)  Coke  Oven  Door  Facilities 
adequate  inventory  of  properly  a 
doors  miTst  be  available  to  each 
required  faculties  shall  Include 
shops  capable  of  prompt  and  effluent 
and  seals. 

[Motion:   Hannan,   Second: 
7-2;  Opposed:  Smith.  Munson l 

(c)  Oven  Door  and  Chuck  ±j, 
Because  coking  emissions  from  ^ 
and  chuck  doors  can  be  completelj 
by  gaskets,  the  required  equipmeni 
sist  of  a  gasket  on  each  chuck 
coke  oven  door  which  has  leal 
during  a  previous  coking  cycle, 
less  such  chuck  door  or  door  is 
a  new  or  repaired  chuck  door  w. 
so  as  to  prevent  visible  emissions 
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I  Hannan,  Second:  Wodka,  Vot< 
po.sed:  Smith,  Munson.  Halen] 

(d)  Lids  and  Offtake  Caps.  T< 
emis.sions  from  charging  holes  anc 
caps,  the  required  facilities  will 
provided  seating  surfaces  which 
a  metal-to-metal  seal  between  cli 
castings  and  lids,  and  standplpes 
pipe  caps. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second 
6-2-1;    Opposed:    Smith,  Munson 
Halen  I  ^ 

(b)  Coke  Oven  Door  Facilities 
adequate  inventory  of  properly  t 
doors  must  be  available  to  each 
required  facilities  shall  Include  v 
shops  capable  of  prompt  and  efflc 
and  seals. 

(Motion:    Hannan,  Second- 
7-2:  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson] 

(c)  Oven  Door  and  Chuck  Doo  • 
Because  coking  emissions  from  t 
and  chuck  doors  can  be  completely 
by   gaskets,    the   required   e^ 
consist  of  a  gasket  on  each  ^, 
each  coke  oven  door  which  has 
slons  during  a  previous  coking  , 
or  unless  such  chuck  door  or  door 
With  a  new  or  repaired  chuck  door  ^, 
ted  so  as  to  pevent  visible  emission: 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second: 
6-3;    Opposed:    Smith,   Munson 

(d)  Lids  and  Offtake  Caps.  To 
emissions  from  charging  holes  and 
caps,  the  required  facilities  will  be 
provide  seating  surfaces  which 
metal-to-metal  seal  between  c 
castings  and  lids,  and  standplpes 
pipe  caps. 

(Motion:      Hannan,     Second: 
Vote:  6-2-1;  Opposed:  Smith, 
stain:  Halen] 

(e)  Door  Cleaning  Equipment, 
sure    water    systems    or    other 
equipment  shall  be  available  at  » 
locations  for  use  in  cleaning  oven 
Jambs  as  needed. 

(Motion:     Hannan,     Second:     -. 
Vote:  6-3;  Opposed:  Smith,  Munso  i 
(3)  Additional  Protective  "      " 

(a)    Filtered   air  with   t , 

trols  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
cations: 

( (1) )  The  cabs  of  each  larry  car 
car,  and  pusher  machine. 

(Motion:      Hannan.      Second: 
Vote:  6-2-1;  Opposed:  Smith, 
(Abstain:  Halen] 
((2))  Standby  pulpits  on  the 
battery. 

( (3) )  Standby  pulpits  for  .... 
(Motion  on  ( (2) )  and  ( (3) ) ) 
(Motion:  Hannan,  Second 
6  2-1;    Opposed:    Smith,   Munson; 
Halen 

[Reason  for  vote  noted; 
,    ( Munson :  Feasibility  of  installatl, 
tain,  work  procedures  may  interfere 
fective  use.) 

( (4) )  Screening  station  operators 
((5))  Lunchrooms  at  locations 
cesslble  to  all  coke  oven  workers. 
(Motion  on  ((4))  and  ((5)). 
(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorcl 
6-3:  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson,  Halei 
(Reason  for  vote  noted: 
[Halen:  If  items  separated  wouU 
((4))  and  support  ((5)).) 

(b)  Heat  shields  in  front  of 
pulpits. 

[Motion:   Hannan,  Second 
6-1-1  Opposed:  Munson;  Abstain- 
Absent  for  vote:  Smith 

(c)  Hoppers  shall  be  provided 
and  door  machines  so  that  coal 
spillage  from  ovens  can  be  shoveled 
hoppers  rather  than  into  heated 

[Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorci(|[i 
6  2-1;    Opposed:    Munson,    Smith 
Halen 
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(Reason  for  vote  noted: 
[Halen:  Does  not  understand  it.  Questions 
whether  workable.) 

(4)  All  of  the  foregoing  equipment  and 
facilities  shall  be  Installed  and  In  good  work- 
ing order  as  soon  as  possible  but  In  no  event 
more  than  180  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  standard. 

) Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  OdorcU-h.  Vote: 
7  2,  Opposed:  Smith,  Mtinson 

)  Reason  for  vote  noted : 

[Smith:  Mandated  in  standard.  180  days 
not  adequate  time. 

IHp.len:  Yes  vote  related  to  items  voted 
in  favor  of  in  engineering  controls.) 

(5)  The  foregoing  list  of  required  equip- 
ment and  facilities  shall  be  reviewed  by  tlie 
Secretary  at  least  annually  for  possible  re- 
vision  based  upon   advances  in  technology. 

fMotlon:  Hannah,  Second;  Odorclch,  Vote: 
6-2-1,  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson;  Abstain: 
Halen 

(Reason  for  vote  noted: 

(Halen:  Prefers  "coke  oven  operations 
should  be  under  continuous  review"  to  the 
foregoing".  Everyone,  not  Just  Secretary, 
should  review. 

(Smith:  Annually  too  fi«quent.  Tied  to 
rest  of  standard.) 

(c)  New  and  RehabUltated  Coke  Batteries. 
Coke  batteries  which  are  to  lie  completed 
after  the  promulgation  of  this  standard  and 
existing  coke  batteries  which  are  rehabili- 
tated after  the  promulgation  of  this  standard 
must  oontain  the  best  available  equipment 
and  facilities  which  are  effective  in  eliminat- 
ing emissions  and  exposure  to  emissions.  For 
purposes  of  this  Section,  a  rehabUltated  bat- 
tery is  one  which  undergoes  a  major  over- 
haul or  rebuUdlng.  In  no  event  shall  such 
equipment  and  faculties  be  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  those  required  of  existing  coke 
batteries  under  Section  E  1  b.  In  addition, 
the  required  faculties  for  new  and  rehabili- 
tated ooke  batteries  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Either  double  collector  mains  or  a 
completely  «iclosed  charging  system. 

(2)  Automatk;  door  and  door  jamb  clean- 
ing equipment  on  pusher  machines  and  door 
manhlnwi. 

(3)  Ooosenscks  designed  to  accommodate 
autcnnatic  cleaning  equipment. 

(4)  Remote  controlled  damperhig-off  sys- 
tems. 

45)  FUtered  air  with  temperature  controls 
suppUed  to  encloeed  cabs  on  doM-  machines. 

(6)  Automatic  lid  lifters 
(Vote<HiIIIElC: 

JMotktn:  Hannan.  Second:  Odorclch,  Vove: 
=6-3;  Opposed;  Smith,  Mun&on,  Halen 

(Reason  for  vote  noted: 

(Smith:  Because  "rehabUltated"  was  ui- 
cluded.] 

2.  Work  Practices.  Tlie  following  work 
practices  and  procedures  aie  mandatory  in 
coke  oven  operations: 

a.  Where  closed  charging  systems  are  used, 
charging  shaU  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  eaiissious  wUl  result  during 
charghig.  Any  defects  in  the  charging  sys- 
tem which  aUow  emissions  shall  be  corrected 
before  the  oven  is  charged  again.  Where 
applicable  the  work  practices  specified  here- 
after for  open  charging  sj-stems  shall  be 
followed. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote- 
C  3;  Opposed;  Smith,  Halen.  Munson] 

b.  Where  open  charging  systems  are  used, 
the  following  work  practices  are  requh-ed: 

( 1 )  Work  practices  and  procedures  prior  to 
charging. 

fa)  Goosenecks  and  Standplpes.  Prior  to 
e\c;-y  charge  of  an  oven,  goosenecks  and 
standplpes  shall  be  inspected  for  cracks, 
warpage,  misalignment  and  other  defects. 
Any  such  defects  which  may  lead  to  emissions 
shall  be  repaired  prior  to  charging  the  oven. 
Prior  to  charging,  any  tar  or  carbon  build-up 
shall  be  removed  from  goosenecks  and 
standplpes  to  In.sure  free  flow  of  all  gas.  TTi© 


operator  of  each  battery  shall  specify  the 
minimum  necessary  diameter  opening  in 
goosenecks  and  standplpes  in  written  work 
procedures.  Thereafter,  an  oven  shaU  not  be 
charged  if  such  opening*  do  not  exlBt. 

[Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote: 
6-2-1;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith;"  Abstain: 
Halen) 

(b)  Oven  Carbon.  No  oven  shall  be  charged 
unless  sufficient  space  exists  at  the  top  of 
the  oven  to  provide  an  adequate  gas  chan- 
nel for  all  gas  to  ef«ape  from  the  oven  into 
the  standplpes. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Secoi id:  Odorcich,  Vote: 
8  1;  Opposed.  Munson 
I  Reason  Noted  for  Vote : 
{Smith:    Very   Importani    wo:-k    practice.) 

(c)  Liquor  Sprays.  Liquor  sprays  on  goose- 
iicfks  shall  be  inspected  and  cleaned  dally 
(or  more  often  11'  necessarj')  to  insure  ade- 
quate flushing  liquor  flow  at  all  times. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Ll<^d.  Vote: 
6-3;  Opposed:  Muneon,  Smith,  Halen] 

Id)  Steamheader  Pressure.  Prior  to  every 
charge,  the  aspiration  system  must  be  in- 
spected and  corrected  where  necessary  to 
insure  optimum  pressiu-e.  Steam  nozxles  shall 
be  cleaned  regularly  in  accordance  with  a 
routine  specified  by  the  coke  oven  operator. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Uoyd,  Vote: 
7-2;  Opposed:  Munson.  Smith ( 

(e)  Standpipe  Caps.  Prior  to  every  charge, 
standpipe  cape  shall  be  inspected  for  cracks 
or  warpage  which  may  lead  to  emissions. 
Any  such  cracks  or  warpage  shall  be  repaired 
before  the  oven  is  charged.  Standp^  caps 
shall  also  be  Inspected  prior  to  every  charge 
to  determine  that  they  will  close  and  seal 
tightly  without  the  intervention  of  any  tar 
or  carbon  buUd-up.  In  the  event  of  such 
tar  or  carbon  buUd-up  it  shall  be  cleaned 
away  before  the  oven  is  charged. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
standpipe  cap  does  not  close  and  seal  tightly, 
the  oven  shall  not  be  charged  untu  the  defect 
has  been  corrected  and  the  standpipe  cap 
closes  and  seals  tightly.  Luting  material  shall 
be  applied  to  the  standpipe  caps  where 
necessary. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
6-2-1;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith,  Abstain: 
Halen 

(f)  Coal  Composition.  The  type  of  coal 
mixture,  moisture  and  powder  grind  Shall  be 
selected  to  maximize  reduction  in  emissions 
consistent  with  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
coke  plant  and  avallabUlty  of  coal. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
«-:?:  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson.  Halen 

(Reason  for  vote  noted: 

(Halen:  Does  not  think  is  enforceable:  loo 
many  variables.] 

<g)  Chargtog  Holes.  Wliere  the  coal  is  fed 
into  the  oven  through  charging  holes,  the 
charging  holes  shall  be  inspected  prior  to 
charging  to  insure  that  carbon  bufld-up  is 
not  present  under  the  casting  or  on  the  roof 
of  the  oven  which  might  impede  the  flow  of 
coal  into  the  oven.  Any  such  carbon  build-up 
shall  be  removed  prior  to  charging  the  oven. 
Prior  to  charging,  charging  hole  lids  shall 
be  inspected  and  corrected,  if  necessary,  to 
insure  that  they  are  free  of  cracks  or  other 
defects.  Lids  must  achieve  a  complete  metal- 
to-metal  fit  with  the  oven. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Llovd,  Vote: 
7  2;   Opposed:   Munson,  Smith] 

(h)  Larry  Car  Hoppers.  Where  coal  is  fed 
into  the  oven  through  charging  holes  on  the 
top  of  the  battery,  the  larry  car  hoppers 
shall  be  filled  with  coal  at  the  coal  bunkers 
to  the  predetermined  level  as  established  for 
each  individual  hopper  so  that  the  oven  shaU 
be  properly  filled  with  coal  when  it  is 
charged,  and  adequate  space  for  gas  passage 
exists  at  top  of  oven. 

{Motion:  Hannan.  Second:  Odorcich,  Vote: 
7-2;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith) 

(i)  LaiTy  Car-  Alignment.  Before  coal  is 
chai-ged  fr<Hn  a  larry  car  into  an  oven,  the 
l.ury  car  shall  l>e  so  aligned  that  the  drop 


sleeves  fit  tightly  over  the  charghig  holes 
thus  preventing  spillage  of  cotd  when  the 
oven  is  charged  or  the  Introduction  of  un- 
necessary air  into  the  oven  during  chargiti?. 
If  the  lai-ry  car  cannot  be  bo  aligned,  the  oven 
shall  not  be  charged  until  eorreettnns  are 
made  In  the  larry  car  drop  sleeves  or  the 
charging  bole  placement. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vo'.«': 
7-2;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith) 

I  J)  Leveler  Bar  Air  Seal.  Prior  to  charging, 
the  leveler  bar  air  seal  shall  be  inspected  and. 
if  necessary,  repaired  prior  -  to  charging  ^^o 
that  it  wUl  not  lead  to  an  emission. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Uoyd.  Vote: 
6-2-1;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith,  Abstain: 
Halen  | 

4k)  Brickwork.  Any  ciack  or  other  defect 
of  brickwork  in  the  top  of  a  coke  oven  which 
permits  visible  eiuissloDs  shall  lie  patched  or 
repaired  so  as  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
such  emission  before  such  coke  oven  Is 
charged  for  Its  next  coking  cycle. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorcich,  Vole: 
6-2-1;  Oppo.sed:  Mun-on,  Smith,  Abstain: 
Halen) 

(1)  Damper  and  Collector  Main.  Any  defect 
of  a  damper  or  collector  main  w,-hich  perm  its 
a  visible  emission  during  charging,  coklnr 
or  pushing  of  a  coke  oven  shall  be  corrected 
by  patching,  repair  or  replacement  as  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  furth»  emission  before 
such  coke  oven  is  charged  for  its  next  cokin? 
cycle. 

(Motion:  Hannan.  Second:  Odorcich.  Vote : 
6-3;    Opposed:    Munson.   Smith    Halen)    . 

42 »  Work  practices  and  procedures  durlj.g 
charging. 

4a)  AU  charging  of  ovens  shaU  be  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  a  specific  proce- 
dure developed  for  the  particuUr  batterv  to 
be  charged,  which  takes  into  oonslderatkin 
the  volume  of  the  ovens;  the  nomber  of 
charging  holes;  coal  moisture,  bleml,  and 
grind;  required  gas  flow;  and  the  dimensions 
of  onrestricted  tunnel  head  necessary  be- 
tween the  top  of  coal  charge  and  tbe  oven 
roof  during  the  charging  cycle.  The  procedure 
sbaU  consist  of  all  the  necessary  actions,  per- 
formed in  the  proper  sequence,  to  regularly 
produce  charges  which  are  free  of  visible 
emissions.  Tbe  procedure  shall  iaetude.  but 
not  be  lUnlted  to,  the  following  reqnirenaents. 
performed  in  the  indicated  seqnenoe,  unless 
the  operator  demonstrates  that  a  praeedure 
whicli  deviates  from  these  requirements  Is 
equally  effective  in  reducing  emissions. 

<(1))  After  the  drop  sleeves  are  lowerrd 
over  charging  hcdes,  steam  is  turned  on  and 
dampers  are  opened  to  place  the  orven  "on 
the  main." 

( (t) )  After  the  pusherman  signals  that  he 
is  in  position  to  level,  coal  is  charged  through 
outermost  charghig  holes  only.  The  height  of 
resulting  coal  piles  in  the  ovens  shall  be 
limited  as  necessary  to  leave  an  open  tunnel 
from  the  center  of  the  oven  to  standplpes.  ot 
sufficient  size  to  permit  free  gas  flow  in  the 
volume  necessary  to  prevent  visible  emis- 
sions. l>efore  and  during  leveling  operation.s. 

( (3) )  After  the  outermost  lioppers  are  dis- 
charged the  drop  sleeves  shaU  tie  Individu- 
ally raised  and  the  charging  holes  reliddcc) 
or  the  shear  gates  between  the  hoppers  and 
the  drop  sleeves  shall  be  closed  to  prevent 
<irafting  of  the  emissions  through  the  coal 
hopper.  Al  do  time  shaU  t*o  or  more 
drop  sleeves  be  raised  for  relidding 
stmtiltaneously. 

((4))  If  four  hoppers  are  n>ed,  the  third 
hopper  is  dtscfaarged  after  completing  item 
<(3)).  to  create  a  third  coal  pile  of  limited 
height  which  wiU  stUl  leave  an  adeqtiate  gas 
channel  in  the  top  of  the  oven.  The  third 
charging  bole  sbaU  be  closed  in  a  manner 
as  described  in  item  ((3))  before  discharg- 
ing the  final  hopper. 

((5) )  The  last  hopper  is  (liscluunged  until 
ooal  stops  running,  a-ith  the  coal  pile  axtend- 
ed  up  into  the  drop  sleeve  or  hopper.  At  this 
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time  the  pushennau  Is  signalled  to  open  the 
chuck  door  »aA  begin  leveling. 

I  (6) )  After  reeelvlng  •  algnal  that  the  coal 
has  stopped  running  from  the  final  hopper 
tiie  puahenaan  opens  the  cbiick  door  and 
places  the  leveler  bar  air  seal  against  the 
chiick  door  Jamb. 

( (7) )  After  the  leveling  operation  is  com- 
plete the  last  charging  hole  is  Immediately 
closed  lu  the  manner  described  in  ((3)') 
iibove. 

(b)  All  equipment  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  specific  charging  procedure 
developed  In  accordance  with  (a)  above  shall 
be  maintained  In  good  working  order. 

IVoteonEab  (2) 

I  Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorcich,  Vote: 
7-2;  Opposed:  Smith.  Munaou 

(Beason  for  votm  noted; 

(Smith:  Agree  principle,  disagree  with 
mandating  In  standard.] 

(c)  The  aspiration  system  shall  be  turned 
off  only  after  all  charging  lids  have  been 
completely  sealed. 

(Motion:  Hannan.  Second:  Odorcich,  Vote: 
7-2.  Oppoeed:  Munson.  Smith 

(Reason  for  vote  noted: 
(Smith:  Objection  because  being  mandated 
la  a  standard  when  already  have  a  perform- 
ance standard.] 

(d)  If  any  time  after  the  charging  of  the 
ovens  the  charging  boles  leak,  they  shall  oe 
luted  until  all  emissions  cease. 

[Motion:  Hannan.  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote: 
7  2:  Oppoflcd:  Munson,  Smith] 

(e)  Tba  top  of  th«  battery,  the  bench  area 
and  the  area  imdemeath  the  coal  bunker 
shall  be  maintained  In  a  neat,  orderly  con- 
dition free  of  coal  and  debris. 

(Motion:   Hannan,  Second:   Uoj-d,  Vote: 
7  2;  Oppoeed:  Munaon,  Smith] 
c.  Proper  beating  practloes: 

(1)  The  coal  charge  abaU  be  uniformly 
heated  for  a  sufficient  period  to  instire  proper 
coking  and  to  prevent  sttclcers  and  green 
pushes.  Ftor  each  battery,  procedures  shall  be 
established  for  measuring,  adjusting  and 
maintaining  of  heating  flue  temperatures  to 
achieve  this  Objective. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Uoyd,  Vote: 
5-2-2;  Oppoeed:  Smith,  Munson,  Abstain: 
Halen,  Bingham 

(Reason  for  vote  noted: 

[Bingham:  Agree  with  phUcsophv.  both- 
ered by  language.) 

(2)  Any  defect  in  the  heating  system  asso- 
cLtted  with  the  coke  oven  which  causes  fail- 
ure of  the  oven  to  thoroug^y  coke  a  charge 
of  coal,  and  results  in  combustion  of  s  por- 
tion of  such  uncoked  coal  during  a  pushing 
operation  shall  be  corrected  by  repair  or  re- 
placement of  the  defective  heating  equip- 
ment before  such  coke  oven  is  charged  for  its 
nex*-.  coking  cycle. 

[Motion:  Hannan.  Second:  Odorcich, 
Vole:  6-2-1;  Oppo.sed:  Smith.  Mtmaon,  Ab- 
stain: Halen 

(3)  Procedures  shall  be  established  for 
checking  the  oven  back  pressure  controls  to 
maintain  uniform  pressure  conditions  In  the 
collecting  main. 

I  Motion:  Hannan.  Second:  Odorcich.  Vote: 
7-2:  Opposed:  Smith.  Munson 

rt.  Pushing  of  coke 

tl>  For  each  coke  battery,  procedures 
Fhail  be  established  for  damperlng  off  the 
ovens  at  the  end  of  the  coking  cycle  and 
removal  of  the  charging  lids  to  minimize 
emissions. 

[Motion:  Hannan. Second:  Odorcich.  Vote:  • 
7  J:  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson 

(2)  Coke  siuOl  not  be  pushed  until  It  Is 
i  iioroughly  "coked  out". 

I  Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorcich, 
\«)te:  e-a-l;  Opposed:  Smith,  Munaon.  Ab- 
.siain:  Halen 

[Reason  for  vote  noted: 

[Halen:  In  favor,  trat  questions  ability  of 
technology  and  inteUigence  to  achieve 
le.sult.J 
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(3)  Coke    and    coal    spillage 
shall  not  be  shoveled  into  a  heated 

(Motion:    Hannan,   Second: 
6-2-1;    Opposed:    Munson,    Smll 
Halen  j 

It    is   reco.?nJzed   that   leaking 
door.s  consiitiue  a  substantial  sovj-i 
sions.  Accordingly,  these 
reiipect  to  coke  oven  doors' are 
arately : 

( 1 )  Non-i\ued  o\en  doors,  dooi 
chuck  doors  fhall  be  de.slgned, 
and  cleaned  so  as  to  provide  a 
inetai-to-metal  fit  of  Uie  sealii 
the  Jambs,  or  the  sealing;  edges  c 
chuck  doors  siiall  l>e  covered  ' 
nuterial  to  accompli.sli  such 
metal-lo-metal  lit. 

(2)  All  coke  oven  doors,  cluu 
Jambs  shall  be  cleaned  tlioroug) 
ately  l>efore  or  after  every  push. 

(3)  Oven  doors  which  leak 
part  of  two  succe.s.sive  coking  cy 
replaced  with  spare  over  doors  wli 
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maintenance  personnel 
recharged. 

(4)  Doors  which  liave  been  liiAd  must  be 
reluted  immediately  when  leaki  ig  to  stop 
such  leakage  and  replaced  w  lier  ;  necessary 
after  the  oven  is  pushed 

(5)  When  a  replacement  doi  i.i  to  be 
placed  on  an  oven,  it  shall  be  hea  ed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  conform  to  tlie  thern  al  warpage 
of  the  door  jambs  before  being  pi  ,ced  on  the 
over.;  it  .shall  then  be  adjtisted  bo  h  immedi- 
ately liefore  and  after  the  first  clirtrsjo 

[Vote  on  E  2  e: 

[Motion:    Hannan.   Second:    Llivd,    Vo\e : 
6-3;  Oppotied:  Munson.  Smith.  Hllen. 
I  Odorcich  voted  Wodka  proxy.  | 
f.  Coke  battery  maintenance 


Proper  maintenance  procedure* 
sary  to  control  emissions.  Accord 
coke  oven  operator  shall  establisl 
out    written    maintenance    proc«  :l 
schedules  to: 

(1)  Preserve  alignmoius  of 
castUigs  and  larry  car  drop  sleeves 

(2)  Preserve  alignments  of  off 
ment, 

(3)  Prevent  miscellaneous  fut;i 
emissions, 

(4)  Provide  an.  effective  oven  pa 
gram, 

(5)  Maintain  and  repair  coke 
door  jambs,  and  seals 

(6)  Maintain  battery  machin 
working  wder. 

Such    written    procedures    and 
shall     be     posted     in     coni.^__.. 
throughout  the  coke  plant.  Each 
operator  shall  be  required  to  dev 
plete  and  accurate  recordkeeping 
verify  adherence  to  the  maintens 
ules.  The  records  shall  be  retained 
five  years  and  shall  be  made 
Inspection    and    copying    by 
of  the  Assistant  Kecretarv  of  Laboi 
the   Director   o:    NIOSH   and    th 
representative. 

[Vote  on  E  2  of: 

[Motion:    Hannan,   .Second:    LI 
6-3;  Opposed:  Smith.  Odorcich, 

[Odorcich  voting  Wodka  proxy 

3.  Manpower. 
The  cot:e  oven   operator  shall 

adequate  number  of  employees 
operate  and  effectivelj    maintain 
oven  facility. 

(Motion:    Haanan.   Second:    LI 
G-3,   Oppoeed:    Mun!^on,   Halen. 

4.  Control  of  VL.,ible  Emissions. 
Wliere   visible   emissions   occiii 

o\cix  operator  .^hall  take  immedi 
locate  the  source  of  such  emission 
anv  necessary  corrective  action 
such  emissions. 

[Motion:    Hannan.  Second:    Wofck 
6-2  i:    Oppo.sed:    .Smith.   Mnnsor 
Halen.  Smith  v.j.ed  Mnn-^on  pro.xy 
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[Reason  for  vote  noted: 

[Halen:  Support  in  principle  but 
enforceabllity.[ 

5.  Effective  date. 

The  work  practices  specified  In 
above  .shall   be  effective  upon  the 
dale  of  this  standard  unless  a  worl 
depends    upon    an    engineering 
which  case  the  work  practice  sha] 
effect   when   the  engineering  control 
quired  to  go  into  effect. 

I  Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorcfch, 
6  2-1,    Opposed:    Munson.    Smith 
Halen. 

[Rea.son  for  voted: 

{Smith :  180  days  not  adequate 
into  effect  all  operating  practices.] 

P.  Abatement  Procedure. 

1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  __ 
Abatement  Procedure  is  to  provid 
mo.=t  effective  regulation  under  . 
of  the  conditions  and  practices 
worker  expostu-e  to  coke  oven  e: 
to  assure  the  most  immediate  I: 
the  best  available  technology  to 
pliance  with  the  performance  s 

2.  If  an  employer  has  Instituted 
giueering   controls   and    work   pr_ 
quired  by  the  standard  and  he  fall 
the  performance  standard,  he  shall 
an  abatement  order. 

3.  Each  employer  application  wll 
cally  document  that  the  employer 
tuted  all  engineering  controls  and 
tices   required   by   the   standard, 
documentation    will    Include    a 
of  the  battery's  operation 
and  studies,  a  review  of  the 
nology  considered  to  meet  the  , 
standard,  monitoring  data,  and 
vant  information  regarding'  worker  , 
work  practices  and  other  Industrial 
programs.  The  Secretary  may  schedi  le 
approval  inspection  and  require  the 
sion  of  additional  data.  The  Seer 
then  review  the  evidence  and  issue 
statement  abatement  order.  . 
ties  including  the  authorized 
resentatlve   or  employer  shall  be 
notice  and  they  may  request  a 
the  proposed  order.  This  entire 
will  culminate  In  a  final 
be  Issued  no  later  than  four 
the  filing  of  the  employer's  appllcatt>n, 

4.  The  abatement  order  will  spi  ( 
terms  and  conditions  for  operatioi  i 
coke  oven  battery  Including  suj 
engineering  controls,  installation 
mentation    schedules,    supplementciry 
practices  and  any  other  methods 
meet  the  performance  standard. 

5.  Each  abatement  order  must  be 
e\ery  two  years  for  the  purpose  of 
the  best  available  technology 
the  battery  if  the  performance 
not  been  met. 

6.  Monitoring    and    medical 
data  and  assessment  of  engineering 
ogles  shall  be  considered  In  the 
any  renewal. 

7.  All  submissions  to  the  Secreta:  y 
this  system  by  the  employer  shall 
served  on  the  authorized  employee  n 
atlve  and  made  available  for  public 
tion  and  copying. 

(Voteonin.  F: 

[Motion;  Wodka.  Second:  Lloyd,  Vbte 
Opposed:    Smith,    Munson    (Munso  i 
voted  by  Smith ) 

I  Reason  for  vote  noted: 

I  Lloyd:    Agreed   with   Smith 
posal  but  preferred  this. 

[Halen:  Support  In  principle, 
about    legality.  ] 

G.    Informing    Employee 

1.  Edticatlon.  The  health  hazardi 
work  exposures  exist  by  the  very 
the  coke  plant   operations.  The 
dusts,  fumes,  mists,  and  gases  as  wel 
tar  volatUes.  together  with  exposure 
and  noise,  conies  from  the  various 
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of  the  coke  plant  operations.  The  chemical 
and  physical  exposures  are  Inherent  in  the 
physical  operation  of  coke  plants.  Compliance 
with  the  Federal  occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  requires  that  the  workers  be  In- 
formed of  the  hazards  of  their  work  environ- 
ment and  the  most  effective  means  to  limit 
exposure  and  to  protect  themselves  from  ma- 
terial or  functional  impairment  to  their 
health.  The  responsibility  of  properly  inform- 
ing the  workers  of  the  health  effects,  includ- 
ing cancer  risks,  rests  with  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  company. 

a.  Information  on  health  hazards,  the 
symptoms  and  Illnesses  and  diseases.  Imme- 
diate and  delayed,  resulting  from  exposure  to 
the  chemical  and  physical  agents  In  coke 
plant  operations,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
employee  by  the  medical  department  In  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  within 
30  days  of  the  employee's  hire  and  regularly 
every  six  months.  Such  health  protection 
orientation  sessions  shall  be  a  continuous 
and  regular  program  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment and  proper  safeguards  utilized  to  en- 
sure that  every  employe  has  been  Informed 
and  repeatedly  Informed  throughout  the  year. 
The  carcinogenic  hazards  of  coke  oven  emis- 
sions shall  be  presented  to  the  worker  and 
be  explained,  emphasizing  lung,  skin,  kidney, 
and  pancreas  cancer,  and  other  cancers  and 
adverse  health  effects  as  may  be  determined 
by  subsequent  research.  Health  effects  from 
carbon  monoxide,  noise,  and  coal  dust,  shall 
be  Included.  Health  professionals  shall  par- 
ticipate In  the  preparation  and/or  presenta- 
tion of  Information  and  training  which  may 
be  presented  In  conjunction  with  other 
health  and  safety  programs. 

b.  The  health  effects  and  protection  ses- 
sions shall  include  a  report  on  the  engineer- 
ing and  operating  practices  being  employed 
to  control  the  In-plant  emissions,  and  the 
safety  practices  of  the  coke  plant  operations. 
The  employee  representative  may  attend 
these  health  protection  sessions. 

c.  Each  employee  shall  be  properly  trained 
In  the  work  practices  associated  with  any  job 
to  which  he  or  she  may  be  assigned  before 
such  assignment,  either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary. At  specified  intervals,  but  not  less 
often  than  semi-annually,  the  coke  oven  op- 
erator shall  provide  a  careful  review  of  the 
work  practices  associated  with  a  given  job  or 
sequence  of  jobs,  with  affected  emploj'ees. 

[Vote  on  III  O  1; 

[Motion:  Hannan;  Second:  Odorcich .  Vote : 
6-2-1;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith;  Al>staln: 
Halen] 

d.  This  program  shall  be  Implemented 
within  30  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
standard. 

[Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Hannan,  Vote: 
7-2;  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith 

[Reason  for  vote  noted; 

i  Smith — Time  period  too  short  for  comple- 
tion; prefers  "initiated"  to  "Implemented".] 

G.  Informing  Employee 

2.  Signs 

a.  Due  to  the  carcinogenic  hazard  associ- 
ated with  coke  oven  emissions,  it  Is  consid- 
ered Important  that  employees  and  other 
persons  be  warned  about  the  danger  of  expo- 
sure. Signs  shall  be  posted  at  entrances  to 
regulated  areas  to  Inform  employees  of  the 
carcinogenic  hazards  of  coke  oven  emissions 
and  to  alert  everyone  to  the  fact  that  only 
persons  authorized  by  the  employer  should 
enter  the  area. 

b.  Entrances  to  regulated  areas  shall  be 
posted  with  signs  bearing  the  legend:  "Can- 
cer Hazard;  Authorized  Personnel  Only;  No 
Smoking  Except  In  Designated  Areas." 

c.  For  those  areas  where  the  monitoring 
programs  determhie  that  any  exposure  ex- 
ceeds the  permissible  limit,  entrances  to  these 
regulated  areas  shall  be  posted  with  signs 
bearing  the  legend:  "Cancer  Hazard;  Author- 
ized Personnel  Only;  Respirator  Required; 
No  Smoking." 

d.  No  statement  shall  appear  on  or  near 


any  required  signs  which  contradicts  or  de- 
tracts from  the  effect  of  the  required  warn- 
ing. Information,  or  instruction. 

e.  The  signs  shall  be  cleaned  regularly  so 
that  the  message  Is  clearly  visible. 

[Vote  on  m  O  2 

[Motion:  Odorcich,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote: 
7-2;  Opposed:  Halen,  Munson.] 

H.  Medical  Surveillance 

1.  The  physical  examination  program  shall 
be  oriented  to  prevention  of  disease  and  early 
case  finding.  Employee  education  about  early 
symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  processes  re- 
qulrtog  attention  In  the  Interval  between 
required  examination  will  be  a  part  of  this 
program. 

[Motion:  Knauber;  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote 
9-0.] 

2.  AU  employees  shall  be  advised  in  writ- 
ing of  their  Individual  findings.  Results  of 
examination  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
medical  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Physicians  designated  and 
authorized  by  any  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee shall  have  access  to  the  employee  s 
medical  records  for  examination  and  copying. 

[Original  motion  (Motion:  Smith,  Second: 
Lloyd)  adopted  unanimously;  when  amended 
to  add  "for  examination  and  copying"  (Mo- 
tion, Woodka,  Second:  Lloyd),  Vote:  8-0-1; 
Abstain:  Halen. 

[Reason  for  vote  noted:  Halen:  additional 
language  weakened  proposal  because  of  pos- 
sible misinterpretation,  e.g.,  representative 
would  have  to  come  and  actually  copy.] 

3.  Scope  of  Examination 

A  program  for  preplacement  and  annual 
physical  examination  of  coke  oven  employees 
shall  be  provided  by  coke  oven  operators.  All 
physical  examinations  shall  be  performed  by, 
or  under  the  direct  supervision  of,  a  licensed 
physician  and  shall  be  provided  diu-ing  the 
employee's  normal  working  hours  without 
cost  to  the  employee. 

Employees  refusing  to  be  examined  under 
this  program  shall  confirm  their  refusal  by 
signature. 

All  preplacement  and  annual  physical  ex- 
aminations of  coke  oven  workers  shall  In- 
clude the  following  procedures: 

a.  A  complete  medical  history.  Including  a 
standard  respiratory  questionnaire. 

b.  A  complete  physical  examination  (with 
.special  attention  to  malignant  and  non- 
malignant  skin,  resplratorv  system  and 
urinary  system  diseases). 

c.  Laboratory,  X-ray  and  special  proced- 
ures as  follows: 

(1)  A  14  X  17  posterior  anterior  chest  X-ray 
and  UICC  classification. 

(2)  Pulmonary  function  tests  IncIudUig 
PVC  and  PEV  1.0  determinations  as  a  mini- 
mum and  recording  of  the  equipment  used. 

(3)  Urinalysis  for  sugar,  albumin,  and 
hematuria. 

(Motion:  Smith,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote:  9-0 
Includes  amendment  by  Llovd  Smith  to 
amend  b..  Vote  9-0 

[Includes  amendment  adding  first  para- 
graph and  clarifying  language  by  Wodka/ 
Uoyd,  Vote  9-0 

[Includes  amendment  In  3:  "and  shall  be 
provided  during  the  employee's  normal  work- 
ing hours  without"  .  .  . 

[Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Lloyd,  Abstain: 
Smith,  Halen,  Munson,  Vote:  6-0-3.] 

d.  Urine  cytology — at  preplacement  and  for 
present  employees,  within  one  year  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  standard,  and  thereafter 
following  five  years  of  service  or  40  years  of 
age.  whichever  comes  first. 

(Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Uoyd,  Vote:  6- 
2-1;  Abstain:  Munson,  Smith,  Halen,  Odor- 
cich proxy  voted  by  Hannan. 

[Reason  for  vote  noted: 

[Smith  and  Halen:  Against  urine  cytology 
as  requirement;  support  elimination  of  ef- 
fective date  time  gap.] 

4.  Applicability 

Physical  examinations  shall  be  performed 


Wodka,  Vote:  6- 
Smlth,     Abstain; 


at  the  time  of  entry  Into  coke  oven  employ- 
ment except  for  temporary  placement  not 
accumulating  more  than  90  days  in  a  12- 
month  period. 

(Motion:  Uoyd;  Second 
2-1;  Opposed:  Munson, 
Knaulier 

[Reason  for  vote  noted: 

[Halen:  wlli  be  difficult  to  maintain  rec- 
ords but  must  provide  for  maintenance 
workers.  | 

5.  Special  Examinations 

The  following  special  examinations  shall 
be  carried  out  every  six  months  for  workers 
over  age  50  who  have  been  employed  for  20 
or  more  years  at  the  coke  ovens: 

a.  A  14"  X  17"  posterior  anterior  chest 
X-ray  and  UICC  classification 

b.  sputum  cytology 

c.  urinary  cytology 

[Motion:  Lloyd,  Second:  Odorcich,  Vote: 
5-3-1;  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson.  Halen:  Ab- 
stain: Knauber,  Wodka  proxy  voted  by  Han- 
nan. 

I  Reason  for  vote  noted : 

[Knauber:  Believes  in  more  frequent  tests 
for  this  group,  not  certain  which  tests  are 
appropriate. 

[Halen:  Fear  of  excess  false  negatives.] 

6.  Miscellaneous  Provisions  Dealing  With 
Mcaical  Surveillance 

a.  Upon  completion  of  the  required  medical 
examination,  each  employer  shall  make  a  de- 
termination, on  the  basis  of  Its  physician's 
written  opinion,  whether  the  employee's 
health  or  functional  capacity  would  be  ma- 
terially Impaired  by  continued  exposure  to 
coke  oven  emissions. 

b.  The  written  opinion  required  by  para- 
graph H  6  a  .sliall  include  a  summary  of  all 
relevant  test  data  relied  on  by  the  physician 
and  specific  reasons  supporting  the  determi- 
nation. A  copy  of  the  written  opinion  shall 
be  supplied  to  the  employee  and  any  phy- 
sician designated  by  the  employee. 

c.  If  the  employer's  determination  Is  that 
the  employee's  health  or  functional  capacity 
will  be  materially  Impalreu  by  continued  ex- 
posure to  coke  oven  emissions,  such  employee 
sliall  be  removed  from  possible  exposure  to 
coke  oven  emissions.  The  employer's  action 
In  effecting  such  a  removal  shall  not  result  in 
loss  of  earnings  or  seniority  status  to  the 
affected  employee. 

d  Upon  receipt  of  the  company  phy- 
sician's written  opinion,  an  employee  may 
challenge  the  employer's  determination  by 
submitting  to  the  employer  a  written  opin- 
ion from  his  or  her  designated  physician 
which  controverts  that  of  the  company  phy- 
sician. In  that  event,  the  employee's  desig- 
nated physician  and  the  employers  physician 
shall  select  a  third  impartial  physician  who 
shall  review  the  entire  file  before  rendering 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  employee's 
health  or  functional  capacity  would  be  niate- 
rlally  impah-ed  by  continued  exposure  to 
coke  oven  emissions.  That  opinion  shall  be 
binding  on  both  parties.  If  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  third  Impartial  physician, 
the  employee  is  removed  from  his  or  her  Job; 
the  employee  shall  not  suffer  any  loss  of 
earnings  or  seniority  status. 

e.  In  the  event  that  the  employer  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  the  physician's  written  ' 
opinion,  that  an  employee's  health  or  func- 
tional capacity  would  not  be  materially  im- 
paired by  continued  exposure  to  coke  oven 
emissions,  the  employee  may  challenge  that 
determination  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  H  6  d  above.  In  the  event 
that  the  decision  of  the  third  Impartial  phy- 
sician Is  that  the  employee  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  or  her  Job  that  decision  like- 
wise shall  not  result  in  any  loss  of  earnings 
or  seniority  status  for  such  employee. 

(Motion:  Odorcich,  Second:  Hannan.  Vote: 
6-2-1;  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson,  Abstain: 
Halen 

[Reason  for  vote  noted: 
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IHalen:  Would  like  to  give  thought  to 
third  physician  provision.) 

7.  Effective  dates 

The  medical  surveillance  program  in  this 
section  shall  be  made  effective  and  luUy  im- 
plemented and  accomplished  within  one  year 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  standard. 

lArntlon:  Halen.  Second:  Smith.  Vote: 
7-1-1:  Opposed:  Wodka.  Abstain:  Haunan 

llteason  for  vote  noted: 

I  Wodka — Dls.serv!ce  to  employee;  tests  can 
be  completed  sooner;  resources  available; 
prolonging  the  inevitable. 

I  Smith —Vote  does  not  endorse  Section  H5. 

1  Includes  amendment  "in  this  section" 
Motion:  Wodka.  Second:  IJovd.  Vole:  8-0-1: 
Abstain:  Smith | 

I.  Respirators 

1.  Respirators  may  not  l>c  used  In  lieu  oi 
compliance  with  the  Engineering  Controls 
and  Work  Practices  required  by  Section  E. 

2.  All  employees  working  in  an  area  where 
the  performance  standard  is  not  being  met 
shall  be  furnlthed  with  respirators  of  the 
type  defined  in  paragraph  3  of  this  section. 
Each  employee  sliall  have  a  choice  as  to 
which  of  the  respirators  described  in  para- 
graph 3  of  this  section  such  employees  wish- 
es to  wear.  The  Secretary.  In  an  Abatement 
Order  pursuant  to  section  F..  may  waive  this 
respirator  requirement  If,  in  the  Secretary's 
Judgment  the  protection  afforded  by  respi- 
rators is  outweighed  by  other  adverse  effects 
of  respirators  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
coke  oven  workers. 

3.  For  purposes  of  paragraph  2  of  this  sec- 
tion, respirator  shall  mean  either  an  alr- 
purifylng  respirator  equipped  with  high  ef- 
ficiency particulate  Alters  (99.97  percent  ef- 
ficient for  0.3  micron  particles  according  to 
the  manufacturers  specification)  or  a  pow- 
ered air-purifying  respirator  equipped  with 
high  efficiency  particulate  filters  (99.97  per- 
cent efficient  for  0.3  micron  particle  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer's  specifications) . 

4.  If  a  non-powered  alr-purlfying  device  Is 
selected  by  the  worker,  an  annual  quantita- 
tive Bt  test  for  that  device  shall  be  per- 
formed on  each  wearer  and  qualitative  fit 
tests  shall  be  performed  dally  prior  to  Ini- 
tial entrance  Into  an  area  where  respirators 
are  required.  Any  device  which  is  selected 
■hall  not  show  a  leakage  of  more  than  one 
percent  in  a  quantitative  fit  test  for  that 
wearer. 

5.  The  employer  shall  Institute  a  respira- 
tory protection  program  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  f  1910.134. 

6.  The  employer  shall  maintain  an  accurate 
written  record  of  all  respirator  usage  which 
Includes  the  following  Information  for  each 
affected  worker: 

a.  Name  and  social  security  number 

b.  Specific  type  of  respirator  used 

c.  All  environmental  monitoring  data  re- 
quired under  this  section 

d.  Date  and  results  of  fitting  tests 

e.  A  complete  record  of  maintenance  in- 
spections for  each  respirator.  Including  dates 
and  results. 

Copies  of  all  records  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  or  employee  represent- 
ative upon  request. 

I  Vote  on  I.  Respirators: 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch: 
Vote:  »-3,  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith 

[Reason  for  vote  noted: 

IHalen:  Over  the  years,  development  of 
approval  system  (BOM.  MX8A.  NIOSH)  Im- 
portant in  maintaining  quaUty.  deviation 
from  those  schedules  and  dependence  manu- 
facturers' Information  la  hazardous  course  to 
pursue. 

I  Smith:   respirator  section  does  not  In- 
clude approval  by  agencies,  and— does  not 
think  paragraphs  3  and  4  are  workable.] 
J.  Recordkeeping 

1.  The  medical  records  shall  Include  and 
record  for  each  employes  at  the  time  of  each 
examination,  test,  or  visit  to  the  medical 
Xacllltles;  the  full  name  of  the  employee,  the 
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employee  Identification  numbei 
and  designation  of  the  specif  : 
process,  and  department,  that 
was  engaged  in  at  that  time, 
description  of  the  illness,  inju^f, 
complaint,  and  the  treatment 
lowing  any  such  examinations 
the  employee  shall  be  advised 
results  and  Interpretations. 

2.  The  medical  records  of  all 
laboratory  findings,  and  re.sul 
examinations  and  tests  for  e 
shall  be  complete  and  accurat 
talned  chronologically  to  permi 
tification  and  accessibility. 

3.  The   medical   records   of   t 
shall  be  kept  for  at  least  50  yes 
duration     of    employment     pi 
whichever  is  longer.  Proper 
be  taken  to  ensure  their  re., 
sequent  availability,  accuracy 
ness. 

4.  Detailed    chronological 
medical  and  laboratory  pi 

used  shall  be  maintained 

all  the  changes  made  in  sped 
procedures  or  measurements 
points  in  time  pertaining  to  i 
nations,  respiratory  tests,  X 
of  blood  and  urine,  and  all  othi 
standards,  and  guidelines  used 
pretatlon  of  tlie  medical  results 

5.  All  measurements,  evalua 
ports  of  the  work  environment 
the  employer  or  required  by 
OSHA    occupational    health 
lected  on  an  employee  shall  b« 
completely,  as  recorded,  to  the 
partment  and  shall  be  placed 
vldual    medical    records    of 
within  one  month  of  sample 

6.  Employee's  individual 
Ing  complete  medical  and  ___. 
shall  be  available  in  their  entl.. 
sentatlves  of  OSHA  and  NIOSH 

7.  These  same  records,  with 
other  personal  identification 
be  available  to  the  employee's 
resentatlve. 

(Vote  on  J  1-7: 

I  Motion :  Odorclch,  Second : 
6-3;  Opposed:  Smith,  Munson 

(Reason  for  vote  noted: 

(Halen:  Lacks  sufficient  spec: 
sue.] 

8.  When  summaries  of 

of  the   medical   and    ^„. 

mental  measurement  data  of 
eratlons,  these  results,  incliidln- 
data  but  excluding   individual  y 
medical  records,  shall  be  made 
inspection     to     representatives 
NIOSH,  and  to  the  employee 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  _. 
7-0-2;  Abstain:  Munson,  Halen, 
voted  by  Hannan] 

9.  The  following  medical 
Information  that  pertain   to 
shall  also  be  Included  In  the  ___. 
cal  folder  of  each  employee  for 
uatlon  and  analysis: 

a.  Hospital  admission  slcknes 
authorized  by  the  employee  and 
by  Blue  Cross  and  other  relatjd 
tions> . 

b.  Sickness  Insurance  records 
In  sickness  claims. 

c.  DlsabUity   applications 
tlrement) . 

d.  In-plant  first  aid  medical 
records. 

e.  Compensation— 111  ne.ss  and 

f.  Death  data — date,  cause  ol 
place  of  death,  and  death 
available. 

(Motion:   Wodka,  Second: 
7-2,  Opposed:  Munson,  Smith] 

10.  Training  Records 
A  copy  of  this  standard 

available  to  all  employees  regul_ 
to  coke  ovens.  Matters  relating 
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ployee  training  program  shall  b« 
to  the  Secretary  and/ or  the  c 
resentatlve  upon  request.  The  . 
keep   records  on   all  employee 
quired  by  this  section.  The  recorJs 
elude: 

a.  Date  of  training 

b.  Identification  of  employee 

c.  Type  of  training  presented 

d.  Identification  of  materials 
the  employee.  Copies  of  such 
be  available. 

These  records  shall  be  niaintaU 
years. 

(Motion;   Lloyd,  Second 
9-0.1 

K.  Bleeder  Stack  Operations 

Tne  use  of  bleeder  stacks   ,_. 
emit  raw  coke  oven  gas  into  the  a 
Is  necessary  from  time  to  time 
prevent  a  serious  heightening  of 
explosion  on  or  around  the  coke 
tery.  Bleeder  stacks  on  each  ba 
of  sufficient  height  to  prevent 
of  coke  oven  gas  into  the  work 
Self-Ignition  systems  shall  be  .. 
bleeder  stacks.  Such  systems  shall 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  raw  g. 
atmosphere.  When  bleeder  stacks 
utilized,  the  top  of  such  coke  ov 
shall  be  cleared  of  all  employees 
employees  who  are  essential  to 
vatlon  of  the  coke  oven  battery. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  C 
7-2,  Opposed:  Munson.  Smith 

(Reason  for  vote  noted:    Haiei 
gent  on  proper  handling.  | 

L.  PersoTuil  Protection 

1.  Clothing 

a.  Tlie  employer  shall  provide,  , 
replace  as  necessary  appropriate 
tective  equipment  such  as.  but 
to: 

( 1 )  rain-proof  and  flame  and  „ 
full  body  covering  and  all  clothes 

(2)  smocks  or  aprons 

(3)  face  shields  or  vented 

ing  those  appropriate  for  pr 

heat  and  for  protecting  against  ., 
sity  light  when  dlrectlv  viewing 
cent  coke 

(4)  fire  resistant  gloves 

(5)  safety  shoes  insulated  fron 
faces 

(6)  protective  helmets 

Such   protective   clothing   and 
shall   prevent  contamination  of 
street  clothing  and  shall  prevent 
tact.   Such  protective  clothing 
ment  shall  be  reasonably  com-„ 
compatible   when   worn   together 
not  unreasonably  restricted  move 
vision,  or  in  any  way  Jeopardize 
er's  safety. 

b.  Clean  and  dry  protective 
shall  be  provided  at  least  daUy 
fected  employee. 

c.  The  employer  shall  ensure 
tective  equipment  is  removed 
change  rooms  as  prescribed  in  ^_ 
3c  of  this  section  and  shall  ensure 
protective  equipment  Is  removed 
facility  only  in  accordance  with 
L2  of  this  section. 

d.  Where  required  by  this  sectloi 
ployer  shall  provide  and  ensure 
employee  wears  eye  and  face 
accordance  with  $  1910.133. 

2.  Cleaning 

a.  The  employer  shall  clean.  _. 
dispose  of  protective  equipment 
oven  operations. 

b.  The  employer  shall  ensure 
ployees     remove     contaminated 
equipment  only  In  change  rooms 
in  paragraph  L3c  of  this  section. 

c.  The  employer  shall  ensure 
ployee     removes     contaminated 
equipment  from  the  change  room 
those  employees  authorized  to  do 
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purpose    of    cleaning,    laundering,    mainte- 
nance and  disposal. 

d.  Contaminated  protective  equipment 
shall  be  placed  in  impermeable  closed  con- 
tainers. 

e.  Containers  of  contaminated  protective 
equipment  which  are  to  be  removed  from 
change  rooms  or  from  the  workplace  for 
laundering  or  disposal,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  shall  bear  labels  reading:  "Caution — 
Contaminated  With  Coke  Oven  Emissions — 
Cancer  Hazard." 

1  Motion  amending  e  with  label  language: 
Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote:  6-3, 
Opposed:  Munson,  Smith,  Halen ( 

f.  Dust  removal  may  not  be  done  by  blow- 
ing or  shaking  of  clothing. 

g.  The  employer  shall  inform  any  person 
who  launders  or  cleans  coke  oven  protective 
equipment  of  the  potentially  harmful  effects 
of  exposure  to  coke  oven  emissions. 

3.  Hygiene  Pacilltles  and  Practices 

a.  The  presence  or  consumption  of  food 
or  beverages,  the  presence  or  use  of  smoking 
or  non-food  chewing  products,  and  the  pres- 
ence or  application  of  cosmetics  are  pro- 
hibited in  areas  where  airborne  concentra- 
tions of  coke  oven  emissions  are  In  excess  of 
the  permissible  limit  and  in  areas  where  skin 
contact  with  coke  oven  emission  may  occur. 

b.  Employees  shall  be  required  to  wash 
hands,  forearms,  face,  and  neck  before  leav- 
ing work  areas  specified  In  paragraph  L3a  of 
this  standard,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking, 
eating,  or  smoking,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
work  shift. 

c.  Where  employees  wear  protective  cloth- 
ing and  equipment,  clean  change  rooms  shall 
be  provided.  In  accordance  with  5  1910.141  (e) . 

d.  Where  toilets  are  in  regulated  areas,  such 
toilets  shall  be  In  a  separate  room. 

e.  Where  employees  are  required  by  this 
section  to  wash,  washing  facilities  shall  be 
provided,  in  accordance  with  §  1910.141(d) 
(1)  and  (2)  (11)  through  (vll). 

f.  Workers  exposed  above  the  permissible 
limit,  without  regard  to  the  use  of  respirators, 
shall  be  required  to  shower  prior  to  chang- 
ing into  street  clothes. 

g.  Where  employees  are  required  by  this 
section  to  shower,  shower  facilities  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  §  1910.141(d)  (3) . 

Physically  separate  lunchroom  facilities 
reasonably  convenient  to  the  coke  oven  bat- 
tery shall  be  provided  with  a  temperature 
controlled  filtered  air  supply. 

( Voted  on  Section  L : 

[Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote  6-3, 
Opposed :  Munson,  Smith,  Halen 

(Reason  for  vote  noted : 

[Halen:  No  Justification  for  75  percent  of 
Section  L  as  we  know  health  effects  today.] 

M.  Effective  Date 

This  standard  shall  become  effective  30 
days  from  the  date  of  promulgation. 

(Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Lloyd,  Vote 
6-2-1,  Opposed:  Halen,  Smith,  Abstain:  Mun- 
son 

[Reason  for  vote  noted : 

[Smith:  Peels  administrative  decision  best 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  the  Act.] 

IV.  APPENDIX 

A.  Resolutions  introduced  by  members 
that  bear  on  the  standards  setting  process 

1.  Passed:  In  order  to  enhance  and  direct 
the  effort  and  deliberations  of  this  commit- 
tee, we  recognize  that  the  evidence  accumu- 
lated to  date  on  excess  cancer  mcHrtallty  of 
workmen  employed  at  carbonization  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  the  demonstration  of 
tumors  in  experimental  animals  with  coal 
tar  extracts  show  that  an  agent  or  agents  In 
coke  oven  emissions  are  causative  and/or 
major  contributory  factors  In  the  injtinc- 
tion  of  cancer. 

(Motion:  Lloyd,  Second:  Knauber.  Vote: 
9-0.] 

2.  Passed:  This  Committee  concludes  that 
coke  oven  emls^ons  contain  an  agent  or 
agents  that  induce  cancer  in  man. 


(Motion:  Wodka,  Second,  Hannan,  Vote: 
6-3,  Opposed:  Munson,  Halen,  Smith) 

3.  Passed:  So  that  the  deliberations  of  this 
Committee  may  proceed  productively,  we  re-, 
solve  that  the  standard  shall  consist  of  three 
aspects:  a  performance  number;  measures 
including  engineering  controls,  w<M-k  prac- 
tices and  administrative  procedures;  and  a 
procedure  for  abating  the  emissions. 

(Motion:  Odorclch,  Second:  Hannan, 
Vote:  8-1;  Opposed:  Halen] 

4.  Passed:  This  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  commence 
standards-setting  procedures  to  cover  em- 
ployees of  other  industries  who  may  tdso  re- 
ceive exposure  to  coal  tar  pitch  volatiles.  We 
further  recommend  that  the  Secretary  apply 
as  practicable  the  medical  surveillance;  rec- 
ordkeeping, monitoring,  and  performance 
standard  provisions  of  this  standard  to  theee 
other  industries.  We  further  realize  that 
other  workers  in  and  around  coke  ovens, 
especially  in  by-products  departments,  are 
in  need  of  standards  more  comprehensive 
than  the  current  OSHA  threshold  limit 
values.  We  therefore  recommend  expeditious 
action  by  the  Secretary. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
6-1-2;  Opposed:  Halen,  Abstain:  Smith, 
Munson 

( Reason  for  vote  noted : 

(Halen:  willing  to  accept  last  third  of  res- 
olution; first  part  creates  by  law  a  disease 
which  doesn't  exist.] 

5.  Defeated:  Failure  to  file  an  application 
or  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  abatement  order  will  result  In  a  cita- 
tion for  a  willful  violation  to  abate  with  a 
penalty  of  910,000.  Each  day  such  failtire 
continues  after  the  period  permitted  for  its 
correction  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  viola- 
tion with  a  fine  of  $1,000  per  day. 

(Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Hannan,  Vote: 
3-5-1,  Opposed:  Halen,  Knauber,  Smith, 
Lloyd,  Munson;  Abstain:  Bingham 

[Reasons  for  vote  noted: 

(Bingham:  Agree  principle;  not  willing  to 
pass  resolution  directing  how  Secretary 
should  treat  violations. 

[Lloyd:  Agree  with  philosophy;  not  clear  if 
appropriate  reconunendation;  concern  with 
legality.] 

6.  Passed:  We  recognize  that: 

a.  The  coke  oven  environment  Is  a  "car- 
cinogen-rich environment"  and  that  coke 
oven  workers  are  exposed  to  widely  ranging 
concentrations  of  coke  oven  emissions. 

b.  Little  is  known  about  the  effectiveness  of 
respirator  filters  and  sorbents  in  removing 
the  cancer-producing  substances  (for  ex- 
ample, B(a)P  in  coke  oven  emissions). 

c.  Respirators,  by  their  very  nature,  pre- 
sent other  health  and  safety  problems  for  the 
coke  oven  worker.  Including: 

(1)  Limitation  of  vision 

(2)  Interference  with  speech 

(3)  Rubbing,  blistering  and  Irritation  of 
face 

(4)  Interference  with  movement 

(5)  Resistance  to  breathing,  adding  to  the 
physical  stress  of  working  In  a  hot  environ- 
ment and  under  adverse  conditions. 

d.  Until  the  coke  oven  standards  are  com- 
plied with,  coke  oven  workers  mtist  be  pro- 
vided the  best  available  Interim  protection. 

e.  No  unnecessary  exposure  to  a  cancer- 
producing  substance  should  occur.  Therefore, 
the  maximum  degree  of  respiratory  protec- 
tion should  be  afforded  coke  oven  workers, 
both  in  terms  of  the  types  of  carcinogens 
which  are  excluded  by  the  respirator  and  the 
protection  factor  It  offers. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
request  that  NIOSH  Immediately  undertake 
a  comprehensive  and  accelerated  study  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of 
respirators  In  protecting  coke  oven  workers 
against  coke  oven  emissions.  This  evaluation 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  Supplied  air  or  self-contained  air  sup- 
plied respirators; 
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(2)  Powered  air-ptirifying  respirators: 

(3)  Laboratory    and    field   evaluation 
promising  designs  or  configvu-ations; 

(4)  Practices  for  an  effective  respiratory 
protection  program  for  coke  oven  workers; 

(6)  Criteria  for  testing  and  certifying  coke 
oven  respirators. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  request  that 
NIOSH  submit  its  evaluations  and  recom- 
mendations for  interim  use  of  respirators  to 
the  Secretary. 

(Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Odorclch,  Vote: 
6-1-2:  Opposed:  Smith,  Abstain:  Munson, 
Halen  ] . 

7.  Pa.ssed:  Ba.sed  on  the  evidence  preK-nied 
to  this  Committee,  it  is  recommended  thai 
the  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate  action 
to  effect  a  moratorium  of  the  initiation  of 
construction  of  sheds  for  control  of  coke 
side  emissions  until  such  time  that  It  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  their  use  does 
not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the  em- 
ployee's work  environment  with  respect  to 
the  performance  standard  adopted  by  this 
Conunittee. 

(Motion:  Smith;  Second:  Munson,  Vote: 
7-1-1;  Opposed:  Herman.  Abstain:  Odorclch, 

[Reason  for  vote  noted: 
Odorclch:  Thinks  evidence  Inconclusive.) 

8.  Passed :  On  all  new  coke  batteries,  equip- 
ment or  as  effective  procedvu^s  shall  be  in- 
stalled to  control  pushing  emissions  on  the 
coke  side. 

(Motion:  Wodka,  Second:  Hannan,  Vole: 
7-1-1,  Opposed:  Munson.  Abstain:  Halen 

[Reason  for  vote  noted: 

(Smith:  This  is  function  of  air  pollution 
control;  his  opinion  that  significance  of 
pushing  emissions  with  respect  to  employee 
exposures  are  minor  compared  to  other 
emissions.) 

B.  Documents  directly  related  to  support- 
ing recommendations  for  a  standard 

1.  Abatement  System  Rationale  (Com- 
mittee document  214) 

2.  Ben2o(a)pyrene  levels  in  cities  (Com- 
mittee document  181E) 

3.  Benzo(a)pyrene  methods  avaUable 
(Ccmunlttee  document  laiD) 

4.  E:g>lanatlon  of  Items/Engineering  Con- 
trols and  Work  Practices  (Committee  docu- 
ment 220) 

6.  "Charging  Emission  Control  by  Use  of 
Stage  Charging",  Munson,  Lewis,  Weber  and 
Brayton.  (Committee  Document  199) 

6.  "Long  Term  Mortality  of  Steelworkers, 
V  and  VI,"  Journal  of  Occupational  Medi- 
cine 1971,  (Conmiittee  Document  13  and 
14) 

[Motion  to  include  6  items  in  IV  B: 

Motion:  Hannan,  Second:  Wodka,  Vote: 
8-0;  Absent:  Halen.] 

C.  Summaries  of  Individual  Comments 

1.  Comments  presented  by  W.  M.  Smith 
on  the  rationale  of  adopting  benzo(a)- 
pyrene  as  a  performance  standard  (Com- 
mittee document  1B5A). 

2.  We  endorse  the  eighth  resolution  as  a 
resfdutlon,  but  we  believe  that  it  properly 
belongs  In  the  standard  as  a  requirement: 
Dr.  Bingham  and  Dr.  Lloyd. 

D.  Index  of  Documents 

[Motion  to  include  index  with  preamble: 
Motion:  Lloyd,  Second:  Hannan,  Vote:  7-;, 
Opposed:  Wodka.  Absent:  Ealen 

[Reason  for  vote  noted:  Wodka:  Did  not 
want  Inclusion  to  be  construed  as  approval 
of  aU  documents  listed  in  index.] 


REVISEX)  SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT 
FOR  H.R.  49 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
mint  In  the  Recoho  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  Just  a  moment  to  advise  the 
House   tliat  pursuant   to   rule   XXm, 
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clause  6. 1  have  submitted  for  printing  In 
the  Record,  the  revised  substitute  lan- 
guage for  HH.  49  approved  by  tlie  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Conunlttee. 
While  I  will  reserve  my  explanation  of 
this  language  until  we  debate  tiie  merits 
of  this  legislation,  I  did  want  to  place 
the  exact  language  before  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  their  Information. 

When  H.R.  49  is  debated,  this  new 
committee  language  will  be  offered  at  the 
appropriate  time  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  language  printed  in  the  text 
of  the  bUl. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  peitnission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Koch,  for  60  minutes,  today,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  45  minutes  at  the  end 
of  the  session  today  and  tomorrow,  after 
other  special  orders,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Emery)  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material: 

Mr.  CoHiw,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiESTER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GOLOVTATER,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  IS  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1  min- 
ute, today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Frasxr.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLiT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Driman.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Krxtecer,  for  5  minutes,  today: 

Mr.  DiGGS.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzvg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  CotUNs  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MooRHXAO  of  Pennsylvania,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  June  19, 
1975. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,502. 

Mr.  Oaysos  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  PuWc  Printer  to  cost 
$3,127.50. 

Mr.  Mann,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  today  Just  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Derrick  amendment. 

(The  foDowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emery)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Ketchum  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Grassley  in  two  instinces. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  Yor  c. 
Mr.  Thone  in  two  instanc  ;s. 
Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Armstrong  in  four  inAances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon)  and  tq  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Geoi"^ia  in  four 
Instances. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  in  two  instince.^. 

Mr.  Hall  in  six  instances 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  two  iilstances. 

Mr.  CtOnzalez  in  three  tr  stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsyf'anla. 

Mr.  MlNETA. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instanfes. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Macdon.\ld  of  Massac  i^usetts. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Carney  in  three  Instaiices. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Hanley  in  two  Instan  ;es 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instaices. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  HnsTOSKi. 

Mr.  Drinah. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Mann. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOIlfT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNE]  ► 


The  SPEAKER  announce 
ture  to  an  enrolled  Joint  _. 
the  Senate  of  the  following 

S.J.  Res.  94.  A  Joint  resolutijn 
by  ninety  days  the  expiration 
Defense  Production  Act  of 
tend  the  funding  of  the  Natlctial 
slon  on  Productivity  and  Worl 
90  days. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TC 
PRESIDENT 


t  le 


t  lis 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  _.. 
tee  OTi  House  Admlnlstratiji 
that  that  committee  did  on 
sent  to  the  President,  for  his 
bill  of  the  House  of  the 

H.R.  4221.  An  act  relating  to 
of  certain  education  la»-s. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  f  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  bccordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  22  minutef  p.m.)  the 


June  1 


his  signa- 
Rbsolution  of 
title: 

to  extend 

date  of  the 

and  to  ex- 

Comnils- 

Quality  for 


THE 


Commit- 
reported 
day  pre- 

approval,  a 
following  title: 

he  operation 


House  adjourned  until  tomorr4w 
day,  June  19,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATI  DNS,  ETC. 


a 
a 
,  ai  d 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv 
communications  were  taken 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 

1240.  A  letter  from  the 
General    Services,    transmitting 
proposed  legislation  to  establish 
activating  authorized  agencies, 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Operations. 

.1241.  A  letter  from  the 
General  Services,  transmitting  a 
proposing  the  construction  of  a 
annex  and  a  motorpool  and  vehl 
nance  facility  at  Miami.  Fla.;  to 
tee  on  Public  Worlss  and 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretar  r 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
Security    Act    to    authorize 
agreements  with   respect  to 
benefits;    to  the   Committee   on 
Means. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Assista4t 
of  Treasury   (Enforcement, 
Tariff  Affairs) ,  transmitting  a 
waiving    the   Imposition   of 
duties  on  Imports  of  dairy 
member  states  of  the  Europeat 
Community  for  a  temporary 
extend  beyond  January  3,  1979, 
section  303(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
amended  (88  Stat.  2051);  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrm^, 
Regulatory  Commission, 
posed  amendments  to  H.R.  7001 
authorize    appropriations    to 
Regulatory  Commission;  to  the 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Received   from   the   ComptroluAi 


,  executive 

from  the 

s  follows: 

Administrator  of 

draft  of 

fund  for 

for  other 

(lovernment 


Administrator  of 

prospectus 

courthouse 

le  malnte- 

t&e  Commit- 

1  Trauspoijtatlon. 

of  Health, 

Ing  a  draft 

the  Social 

i4«mational 

security 

Ways  and 


soc  al 


tl  e 


1245.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trail  nnlttlng  a 
list  of  reports  issued  or  released  t  j  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  diiring  Ma^  1975,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  Public  I  iw  91-510; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernmi  nt  Opera- 
tions 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEESlON 
Lie    BILLS    AND 


RESOL1  mONS 


Ho  ise 


i  ct 


Co: 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT. 
committees  were  delivered  to 
for  printing  and  reference  to 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
Small  Business.  Report  on  the 
elgn  competition  on  U.S.  small 
customs    brokerage,   ocean   and 
forwarding    (Rept.  No.  94-307) 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:   Committe< 
Administration.  H.R.  7950.  A  bill 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
to  extend  the   authorization  of 
tions  for  the  Federal  Election 
for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  ani  I 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-308) 
Committee    of    the    Whole 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on 
Resolution  554.  Resolution 
consideration   of  H.R.   3474.   A 
thorlze   appropriations   to  the 
search  and  Development 
accordance  with  section  261  of 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
o'  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
section  16  of  the  Federal 
Research  and  Development  Act  ol 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No. 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana: 


Ref  e  Ted 

Hou  e 


S,  1975 


,  Thurs- 
noon. 


Secretary 

Operktlous,  and 

de'  ermlnatlon 

coi  ntervalUng 

products  from 

Economic 

peilod  not  to 

]  ursuant  to 

of  1930,  as 

Committee 

Nuclear 

transmitting  pro- 

a  bill  to 

Nuclear 

oint  C!om- 


Gekeral 


PUB- 


reports  of 
the  Clerk 
he  proper 

Coi  imlttee  on 

Im;  lact  of  for- 

luslness  In 

hlr  freight 

referred  to 

on  the 


on  House 

to  amend 

of  1971 

appropria- 

immlsslon 

for  other 

to  the 

on    the 


R  lies. 


House 

providing  for  the 

to  au- 

Aiergy  Re- 

Admlnl4tratlon  In 

Atomic 

I  ectlon  305 

1974,  and 

Nonnucl^ar  Energy 

1974,  and 

941-309).  Re- 


Com  nnittee    on 


June  18,  1975 
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Rules.  House  Resolution  565.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  292.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Rept.  No.  94-310). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Ms.     ABZUG     (for    herself,     Ms. 
Chisholm,      Mr.      Richmond,      Mr. 
ScHEUER.     Mr.     SOLARz,     and     Mr. 
Stabk): 
H.R.  7995.  A  bill  to  exonerate  and  to  pro- 
Tide  for  a  general  and  unconditional  amnesty 
for  certain  persons  who  have  violated  or  are 
alleged  to  have  violated  laws  In  the  course 
of  protest  against  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  Indochina,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  7996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  comprehensive  hearing  health  care 
■enrlces,  including  provision  for  heazlng 
amplification  devices  financed  In  part  by  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7997.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "outpatient  physi- 
cal therapy  services"  insofar  as  such  term 
Includes  speech  pathology  services  provided 
by  certain  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7998.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive and  quality  health  care  for  per- 
sons with  communicative  disorders  under 
the  health  Insiu-ance  program  (medicare)  in- 
cluding preventive,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitative  functions;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ambro,  and  Mr.  Htde)  : 
H.R.  7999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ImnUgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  penalties 
for  certain  persons  who  employ,  or  who  refer 
for  employment  aliens  who  are  In  the  United 
States  Illegally,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
HJl.  8000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  conmiemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Dorchester  Heights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Risen- 
hooveh,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,    Mr.    Van    Deeslim,    Mr. 
Rees.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  8002.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Calif., 
as  wilderness;  to  designate  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  as  a  natural  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Car- 
olina. Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
TTdall.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mrs.  MiifK,  Mr.  I^Ieeds,  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  ViGORiTO,  Mr.  Melcher, 
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Mr.    Roncalio,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 
Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Eckbarot,  Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) : 
H.R.  8003.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Calif., 
as  wilderness;  to  designate  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  as  a  natural  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.R.  8004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  from  28  days  to  42 
days  the  period  Immediately  preceding  an 
election    during    which    mass    mninng    of 
franked  mail  by  a  Member  or  Member-elect 
of  the  Congress  Is  prohibited;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  8005.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  gold  commemorative  coins  bearing  the  seal 
or  symbol  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Ciu-rency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Derwinski)  : 
H.R.  8006.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  status  of 
nonappropriated  fund  personnel  at  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (fCM-  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Derwinski)   (by  request) : 
H.R.  8007.  A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Cen- 
sus"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser^rlce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  8008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  taxation  for  certain  income 
of  condominium  housing  associations,  home- 
owner associations,  and  cooperative  housing 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.R.  8009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize applications  for  assistance  under  that 
act  for  bilingual  education  programs  to  be 
developed  In  consxutatlon  with  both  parents 
of  English-speaking  children  and  parents  of 
chlldien  of  limited  English-speaking  ability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
HJl.  8010.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  may  not  require  the  installa- 
tion of  mailboxes  at  the  curb  line  of  residen- 
tial property  in  certain  localities;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  8011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  include  provisions  for  the  preven- 
tion  of  crimes   against  the  elderly;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8012.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  11,  VII, 
XI,  XVI,  xvm,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsablUty  In- 
surance program,  the  supplemental  security 
income  program,  and  the  medicare  program 
by  a  newly  established  independent  Social 
Security  Administration,  to  separate  social 
security  trust  fimd  items  from  the  general 
Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  maUlng  of 
certain  notices  with  social  security  and  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefit  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mosher)  : 

H.R.  8013.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 

of  franchised  dealers  in  petroleum  products; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8014.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 


tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
revise  its  procedures  so  as  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  more  effectively  perform  its 
duties;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1909,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8016.  A  bin  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  biUlding  and  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  workers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  8017.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  XV^II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  nursing  salary  cost 
differential  which  is  presently  allowed  in 
determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  Inpatient 
nursing  care  for  purposes  of  reimbursement 
to  providers  under  the  medicare  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
HJl.  8018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  shall  have  the 
right  to  reconsideration,  including  an  In- 
formal conference  and  a  statement  of  the 
case,  prior  to  hearing:  to  Impose  time  limits 
and  make  other  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
cedures for  determining  such  claims;  and  to 
regiUarlze  the  appointment  of  administrative 
law  Judges  hearing  such  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
HJl.  8019.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  trust  fund  financing 
for  State  capital  expenditure  review  activities 
and  expand  the  scope  of  mandatory  outpa- 
tient services  under  State  medical  assistance 
programs;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8020.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
deduction  for  volunteer  services  performed 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    CONABLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Pultoit, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Ketchum.  Mrs.  Keys, 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,   Mr. 
Scbnecbeu,  Mr.  Steiges  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Van- 
DER  Veen)  : 
H.R.  8021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain   types  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GILMAN: 
H.R.  8022.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1054  to  allow  taxpayers 
to  designate  that  $1  of  their  income  tax  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  food  for  peace  pro- ' 
gram;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   GUDE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.R.   8023.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Federal 
employee  health  insurance  provisions  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  notice 
and  hearing  be  provided  before  the  effective 
date  of  any  reduction  of  health  benefits  or 
any  exclusion  of  any  type  of  provider  of 
health  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HH.  8024.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authority 
tor  the  flexible  regtilatlon  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  share  accounts  in  dejKJsltory 
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Uutltutlons,  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  the 
usage  by  financial  institutions  of  electronic 
methods  of  funds  transfers,  and  to  Improve 
public  understanding  of  the  role  of  deposi- 
tory institutions  In  home  financing;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Banlclng,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  QUIE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Bkademas,  Mr.  BtrRCENEB, 
Mr.  John  L.  BimTON,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Edcar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.   FRENZEi.,   Mr.   Harrington,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  Meeos.  Mr.  Passman,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Sy- 
mington,     Mr.      Wacgonner,      Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  WntTH) : 
HJ.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  to  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  students,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJ.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation  designating   the   7   calendar   days 
commencing  on  April  30  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional BeU  Sigma  Phi  Week;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  313.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.   Con.   Res.   314.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Illegal  annexation  by  the  So- 
viet Union  of  Estopia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 
to    the    Committee   on   International   Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  DELANET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dodd) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  release  of  two  TTkrainian  Intellec- 
tuals;   to   the   Committee   on   International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  \nLLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bei^,  Mr.  Oolowater,  Mr. 
HiNBHAw,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
UN,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   318.   Concmrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
further  Federal  offshore  oil  leases  off  the 
California  coast  be  postponed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.    Res.    552.    Resolution    requesting    the 
President  to  provide  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives certain  Information  relating  to 
the  sale  of  Hawk  and  Redeye  missiles  to  Jor- 
dan:   to    the    Committee    on    Internatior.al 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.  Res.  653.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  that 
the  ban  on  military  assistance  to  Turkey 
should  not  be  lifted  untU  such  time  as  Turk- 
ish forces  are  withdrawn  from  Cjrprus  and 
there  Is  a  negotiated  settlement  In  Cyprus; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Rclntlons. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

191.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  Federal  land  taking  on  Guam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND.  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follow 

By  Mr.  SARASIN : 
H.R.   8025.  A   bill   for   the  h-ellef  of  Juan 
Enrique  Portim  Chavez;  to  thi   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEDER : 

H.R.  8026.  A  bill  for  the  rJlef  of  Thomas 

Smith;   to  the  Committee  on  tne  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST 

H.R.  8027.  A  bill  for  the  rilief  of  Comdr. 

Stanley  W.  Birch,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


■  AMENDMEI^  J 
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Under  claii.<;e  6  of  rule 
amendments  were  submitt 

H.R.  49 
By  Mr.  J!ELCHER: 

(Substitute  Amendment  to 
amendments  offered  by  the 
Committee  are  disposed  of.) 

Substitute  for  Interior  C< 
mcnt:  Delete  all  after  the 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 

"That  in  order  to  develop 
serves  of  the  United  States  ' 
regulated   in  a  manner  to 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
not  limited  to  national  defens( 
of  the   Interior,   with    the   a 
President,  is  authorized  to 
petroleum  reserves  of  any 
reserved  public  lands  of  the 
(except  lands  m  the  Natlona 
the   National    Wildlife   Refug 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Syster 
Wilderness  Preservation   Syst 
under  review  for  inclusion  in 
System  In  accordance  with  , 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  and 
other  than  those  in  Naval 
Numbered  4). 

"Sec.  2.  No  national  . 
includes   all   or  part   of   an 
petroleum  reserve  shall  be  i 
out  prior  constiltation  with 
Defense,  and  when  so 
tlon  of  such  naval  reserve 
deemed  to  be  excluded  from 
leum  reserve: 

"Upon  the  inclusion  in  a  ^„ 
leum  reserve  of  any  land  whic  i 
petroleum  reserve  on  the  dat« 
of  this  Act,  any  eqtjlpment,  fac 
property  of  the  Department  of 
In  operations  on  the  land  so 
any  records,  maps,  exhibits, 
matlonal  data  held  by  the 
Navy  in  connection  with  the 
shall  be  transferred  from 
the  Navy  to  the  Secretary 
who  shall  thereafter  be 
them  to  carry  out  the  ^. 

"The   Secretary  of  the   

siune  the  responsibilities  an< 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  und<  r 
which  now  exists  with  respe<  t 
on  a  naval  petroleum  reserv 
United  States  is  a  party. 

"Sec.  3.    (a)    The  oU  and 
tional  petroleum  reserves  in 
forty-eight   States  establlshec 
section  2  may  be  developed  ur 
conditions   prescribed   by   the 
the  Interior  and  approved  by 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
develop  or  produce  the  oil 
use    competitive    bidding 
prior  public  notice  of  not 
days  of  the  terms  and 
contract,    or    operating    _„. 
velopment   and   production 
from  a  national   petroleum 
Secretary  does  not  explore, 
duce  oil  and  gas  from  the 
Naval   Petroleum   Reserves 
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and  3  these  reserves  shall  only 
developed  and  produced  by 
contracts  providing  for  the 
United   States  of  a  monetary 
than  a  share  of  production 
he  shall  not  enter  into  any 
with  an  owner  of  any  part  of 
leum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  and 
authorize  any  production  wlthi  i 
roleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 
re.iched    an    agreement    with 
owner  of  part  of  the  Reserve 
operations  under  a  unit  plan 
protects    the    public    interest, 
and  conditions  and  also  plans 
velopment  of  each  area  of  the 
troleum  reserves  shall  be 
Federal  Register,  but  shall'  not 
fective  tmtll  ninety  days  after 
has  been   published  and  subm 
Congress   mot  counting  days 
ther   the   House   of   Represi 
Senate  is  not  in  session  for 
five  days  or  more)  and  then 
the  House  of  Representatives 
adopts    a    resolution   of 
proposed    plan    of    developmen 
amendment  thereof  shall  expla  I 
the  method  of  development  an( 
proposed  and  shall  provide  for 
transportation  of  the  oil 
public  Interest.  Each  proposed 
velopment  shall  provide  that 
every  sale  or  exchange  of  oil 
a    national    petroleum    reserve 
structured  as  to  give  a  full 
portunity  for  the  acquisition  of, 
for,  the  oil  and  gas  by  all 
panies.    Including    major    and 
oil  producers  and  refiners  alike 
so    structured    as    to    include 
enough  to  permit  small 
viable  bids  on  the  oil  tenderec 
posed  plan   of  development 
plain  the  relative  need  for 
oil  and  gas  resources  in  order 
total  energy  needs  of  the  Natloji, 
with  the  need  for  prohibiting 
ment  in  order  to  further  some 
Interest.  All  geological  and 
formation  collected  and 
to  the  development  and 
the    plan    shall    be   made 
public  within  a  period  of  three 
collection.   Privileged   or 
mation  will  not  be  released 

"(b)  (1)  At  each  stage  in  the 
and  promulgation  of  any  terms 
tlons,  plans  of  development  or 
thereto,  and  rtiles  and 
each  stage  in  the  entering  anc 
contracts  and  operating 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
consult  with  and  give  due 
the  views  and  advice  of  the 
of  the  United  States. 

"t2)  All  plans  submitted  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioi 
Act  shall  contain  a  report  by 
General  of  the  United  States  or 
pated  effects  upon  competition  o: 

"(3)  No  contract  or  operating 
may  be  made  or  Issued  under 
at  least  30  days  after  the  Seen 
Interior  notifies  the  Attorney 
proposed  contract  or  operating 
Such  notification  shall  contain 
tlon  as  the  Attorney  General 
order  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
as  to  whether  such  contract 
arrangement    would    create   or 
situation    inconsistent    with 
laws.   If   the   Attorney   General 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a 
operating  arrangement  would 
tain  such  a  situation,  the 
Interior  may  not  make  or  issue 
or  operating  arrangement  unle^ 
after  conducts  a  public  hearing 
in  accordance  with  the 
dure  Act  and  finds  therein  that 
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or  operatmg  arrangement  is  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  ot  this  Act.  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  and  that 
there  are  no  reasontOile  alternatives  consist- 
ent with  this  Act,  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
the  public  Interest. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  any  person,  association,  cmpora- 
tton,  joint  venture,  or  other  business  orga- 
nization Immunity  from  clvU  or  criminal 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(5)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means — 

"(A)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2, 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

"(B)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  October  15,  1959  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

"(D)  section  73  and  74  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  August  27,  1894  (15 
U.S.p.  8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  or 

"(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592 
( 15  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21a) . 

"(c)  Any  oil  or  gas  produced  from  such 
petroleum  reserves,  except  such  oil  or  gas 
which  is  either  exchanged  In  similar  quanti- 
ties for  convenience  or  Increased  efficiency 
of  transportation  with  persons  or  the  govern- 
ment of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or  which 
is  temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or 
increased  efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  re- 
enters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1969;  83  Stat.  841) 
and,  In  addition,  before  any  oil  or  gas  sub- 
ject to  this  section  may  be  exported  under 
the  limitations  and  licensing  requirement 
and  penalty  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  the 
President  must  make  and  publish  an  express 
finding  that  such  exports  wlU  not  diminish 
the  total  quality  or  quantity  of  oil  and  gas 
available  to  the  United  States  and  are  lu 
the  national  Interest  and  are  In  accord  with 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

"(d)  Ptirsuant  to  any  program  hereafter 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  President 
may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  not  more 
than  25  percentum  of  the  oil  produced  from 
such  national  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
placed  In  strategic  storage  facilities  or  ex- 
changed for  oil  and  gas  products  of  equal 
value  which  shall  be  placed  In  such  strategic 
storage  facilities. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  oU  and  gas  which  Is  produced 
from  the  national  petroleum  reserves  and 
which  is  owned  by  the  United  States.  Such 
contracts  shall  be  Issued  by  competitive  bld- 
dtag,  shall  be  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  and  shall  be  in  amounts  which  wUl 
permit  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  for 
disposal  and  transportation  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  this  section.  Each  bid  offer- 
ing shall  be  structured  to  Include  blocks 
small  enough  to  permit  small  refiners  to  offer 
viable  bids  on  the  oil  tendered.  The  United 
States  shaU  not  enter  Into  any  contract  for 
the  sale  of  oU  and  gas  produced  from  the  area 
Known  as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
Dered  1  which  shall  result  in  any  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  obtaining  directly  or 
indirectly,  control  over  more  than  20  percent 
Of  the  oU  and  gas  owned  by  the  Unltefl  States 
produced  from  that  Reserve  during  any  single 
year,  except  that  such  control  may  exceed 
20  percent  in  order  to  Insure  maximum  In- 
come to  the  United  States.  All  proceeds  from 


any  such  contract  for  the  sale  of  oU  and  gas 
produced  from  areas  designated  as  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  U  they  are  Included  In 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  shall  be  deposit- 
ed In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

•■(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas 
on  the  area  designated  as  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4  If  it  is  included  In  a  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  and  he  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress  on  his  plan  for  explo- 
ration of  such  reserve:  Provided,  That  no 
development  leading  to  production  shall  be 
undertaken  unless  authorized  by  Congress. 
He  is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  delivery  systems 
with  respect  to  oU  and  gas  which  may  be 
produced  from  such  reserve. 

"(g)  Any  pipeline  which  carries  oil  or  gas 
procluced  from  the  national  petroleum  re- 
serves shall  be  operated  and  maintained  as  a 
common  carrier  and  shall  accept,  convey,  and 
transport  without  discrimination  and  at  rea- 
sonable rates  oil  and  gas  produced  from  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  provide  in  every  contract 
for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  oil  or  gas  pro- 
duced from  such  reserves  that  the  contract- 
ing party.  If  owner  or  operator  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  any  pipeline  or  any  com- 
pany operating  the  pipeline  which  carries  oil 
or  gas  produced  from  the  national  petroleum 
reserves,  shall  at  reasonable  rates  and  with- 
out discrimination  accept  and  convey  the 
oil  and  gas  which  Is  produced  from  the  re- 
serves of  the  Government  or  of  any  citizen 
or  company  not  the  owner  of  any  pipeline 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  declare  forfeit  any  contract,  (^>erating 
agreement,  right-of-way,  permit  or  ease- 
ment held  by  any  person  or  entity  violating 
such  rules  or  regulation.,.  This  section  shall 
apply  to  any  natural  gas  common  carrier 
pipeline  operated  by  any  person  subject  to 
regulation  tinder  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or 
which  Is  regulated  by  any  public  utility  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  a  Stats  or  municipal 
regulatory  agency  having  Jurisdiction  to  reg- 
ulate the  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  to  consimiers  within  the  State 
or  municipality. 

"(h)  With  respect  to  pipelines  and  re- 
lated input  and  terminal  facilities  In  the 
vicinity  of  any  national  petroleum  reserve 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
obtain  by  purchase.  Including  condemna- 
tion, such  property  Interests  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
transportation  by  purchasers  of  oil  and  gas 
from  any  national  petroleum  reserve  to  re- 
finery points  or  points  of  Interconnection 
with  common  carrier  pipelines.  The  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  construct  such  pipe- 
lines and  related  Input  and  terminal  faciU- 
tles  as  be  determines  to  be  necessary  In  or- 
der to  effectuate  disposals  of  oil  and  gas  from 
national  petroleum  reserves  In  accordance 
with  the  objectives  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  above. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  which  shall 
have  as  its  head  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  delegate  all  functions  and  duties 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  the  Director.  In 
addition  to  the  Director,  there  shall  be  such 
other  employees,  as  may  be  necessary,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  3  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 


relating  to  classification  and  general  sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

"(b)  No  person  appointed  to  the  Office  of 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  shall,  during 
his  term  In  office,  be  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness, nor  have  any  financial  interest  in  any 
business  entity,  which  U  engaged  In  the 
exploration,  development,  production,  trans- 
portation or  sale  of  oil  or  gas.  Before  ac4%pt- 
ing  employment  with  the  Office  of  National 
Petroleum  Reserves,  each  employee  must 
agree,  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  termi- 
nation of  employment,  not  to  accept  em- 
ployment with,  or  receive  any  benefit,  finan- 
cial or  otherwise,  from  any  business  entity 
which  is  engaged  in  the  exploration,  devel- 
opment, production,  transportation  or  sale 
of  oil  or  gas." 

HJl.  3474 
ByMs.  ABZUG: 
On  page  19,  line  24.  strike  out  "$123,180.- 
000  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$154,180,000, 
of  which  not  less  than  $84,700,000  shaU  be 
for  end-use  conservation  programs." 

On  page  20,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
"$3,002,033,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,422,093,000." 

On  page  33,  line  10,  strike  out  "$29,033,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$38,033,000,  of 
which  not  less  than  $22,100,000  shall  be  for 
end-use  conservation  programs." 

On  page  33,  line  12,  strike  out  "$890,201,- 

000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$666,276,000." 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 

Page  20,  lines  l  and  2,  strike  out  "$3,002,- 

033,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,907,- 

933,000". 

On  page  28.  line  21,  Immediately  after 
"authorized"  Insert  "for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976 
and  the  interim  period  following  that  fiscal 
year  and  ending  September  30, 1976". 

On  page  30,  strike  out  the  ending  qtiota- 
tlon  mark  In  ime  23  and  immediately  after 
line  23  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  expended 
for  on-site  construction  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  demonstration  plant,  or 
expended  or  committed  In  any  contract  for 
procurement  of  any  plant  component,  related 
Items,  or  of  long  lead  items  for  such  plant. 
"(e)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
Is  requested,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board,  to  assess  and 
make  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  a  report  on  the  Liquid  Metal 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor,  Including,  among  such 
other  matter  as  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment finds  relevant,  the  following:  na- 
tional electrical  energy  demand  projections; 
the  availability  of  uranium  and  the  factors 
which  affect  uranium  supply;  the  uttUza- 
tlon  of  foreign  technology  In  the  efforts  to 
extend  uranium  resources  and  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor;  the  optimal  mix  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors to  extend  uranium  suppUes;  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each  tyi>e  of 
breeder  reactor;  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  program; 
the  enTlronmental  Impact  <rf  the  Liquid  Met- 
al Fast  Breeder  Reactor  program;  the  safety 
implications  of  the  design  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  demonstration  plant:  and 
the  costs,  benefits  and  feasibility  of  alterna- 
tive energy  resources.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  subsection." 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
On  page  88,  line  4,  strike  all  through  the 
period  in  line  12  and  renumber  the  succeed- 
ing sections. 

On  pe^  88,  Une  22,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "ProvUed, 
That  such  moneys  shall  first  be  authorised 
for  such  expenses  In  annual  authorization 
Acts." 

On  page  44,  between  Unes  4  and  6  Insert 
the  following: 
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"Sw;.  310.  No  federal  employee  performing 
*ny  function  or  duty  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  administered  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  and 
referred  to  In  thla  Act  shall  have  a  financial 
Interest  In  any  firm  or  business  actively  en- 
gaged in  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Whoever 
knowingly    violates   the    provisions    of   the 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  512 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

_         OF   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  intaroduced  a  joint  resolution— House 
Joint  Resolution  512-^-expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  Congress  to  the  proposed 
sale  to  Iran  of  thiee  diesel-powered  sub- 
marines. 

While  I  realize  that  under  present  law 
there  is  no  requirement  that  Congress 
act  on  such  proposals,  nonetheless  we 
have  the  authority  to  block  them  if  we 
wish.  Although  the  Sea  Power  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Aimed  Services 
Committee  has  apparently  approved  the 
transaction— in  executive  session — the 
House  can  easily  demonstrate  its  opinion 
and  ovennle  the  subcommittee.  Indeed, 
the  subcommittee,  or  the  full  committee, 
might  wish  to  change  its  mind. 

This  proposed  transaction  is  just  one 
of  many  arms  sales  which  have  been  pro- 
Posed.  It  Is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  Iran, 
which  is  the  largest  importer  of  military 
materiel  in  the  world.  Last  year  alone 
Iran  bought  some  $4  biUion  worth  in 
arms  from  the  United  States— it  was  by 
far  our  largest  customer.  In  fact,  it  still 
is — in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  Iran 
bought  almost  $2  billion  worth  in  arms. 
We  have  suppUed  Iran  with  combat  air- 
craft, helicopters,  main  tanks,  light 
tanks,  torpedoes,  and  even  destroyers.  It 
is  no  secret  that  Iran  is  building  up  its 
navy  not  only  to  attain  control  of  the 
Persian  Oulf .  but  also  to  acquire  capabil- 
ity in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  United 
States  seons  to  be  acquiescing  in  this  ar- 
rangement, without  the  specific  consent 
of  the  Congress. 

Almost  weekly  the  Congress  is  notified, 
m  accordance  with  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Bfllitary  Sales  Act  of  1974    of 
proposed  arms  sales  to  foreign  nations. 
Most  of  these  are  sales  to  Iran.  Although 
we  have  a  20-day  procedure  for  disap- 
proval of  such  sales,  there  is  no  prefer- 
ential procedure  for  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution to  come  to  the  floor,  nor  is  there 
opportunity  for  a  broad  policy  review  of 
the  transactions.  Strong  legislation  has 
been  introduced  to  overcome  these  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  I  commend  both  Mr.  Drinan  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New 
York— along  with  Senator  Oatlord  Nbl- 
son— for  their  efforts  in  this  regard  In 
addition,  I  commend  Mr.  Hampton  of 
In^ana  for  holding  oversight  hearings 
m  his  Subcommittee  on  InvestigaUons  of 
the  International  Relations  Committee 
m  an  attempt  to  review  U.S.  poUcy  in 
the  Persian  Oulf. 
The  problem  is  already  massive,  how- 
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ever,  and  it  appears  that 
on  each  proposed  sale,  one 

policy  will  have  been  . 

It  is  for  tliis  reason  that 
duced  my  resolution  of  „„, 
proposed  submarine  sales 
Since  the  Shah  wishes  i 
emment  has  refused  to  ..._ 
cost  of  the  subs  to  Iran.  W( 
that  they  are  being  sold 
minimal  value— because  t 
20  years.  We  are  not  told  , 
market  value  is,  nor  are 
why  our  goal  has  decided  - 
haul  them,  as  tlie  Iraniar  s 
to  make  them  efficient  and 
own  Navy.  Could  the  sale 
lead  eventually  to  a  reques 
for  procurement  authoriza 
struction  of  several  new  su 
is  not  di.scussed. 

In  addition,  we  are  not 
how  the  Iranians  intend  to 
vessels,  or  for  what  specifn 
are  being  sold.  Will  they 
patrol  the  Persian  Gulf? 
used  in  the  Indian  Ocean? 
the  ramifications  of  this  s 
lations  uith  India   and 

who  resent  further , 

Indian  Ocean?  Have  we  ev 
these  questions?  Should 
gress  consider  them  prior 
policy  statement  on  them 
There  are  many  reasons 
personally  to  oppose  this  sa 
like  it,  not  the  least  of 
concern  over  the  nature  of 
ment  in  Iran,  which  incaiVv- 
sidents  and  employs  tortur< 
them. 

From  a  more  strategic 
however,  I  simply  cannot  »- 
administration  argues,   tha 
arms  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
the  balance  of  power,  it 

the  contrary,  that „„_ 

an  unstable  area  of  the  worl 
old  rivalries  and  a  higher 
tary  capability,  elevating 
power  into  a  balance  of 
tion,  arms  transfers  to  « 
could  easily  show  up  in,  „ 
effect  on,  a  new  Arab-Israe 

I  believe  we  should  be  „ 
to  escalate,  but  rather  to 
sales,  on  a  multilateral  . 
tion  would  also  allay  the  ., 
who  believe  that  if  we  do 
arms  to  Iran  or  others, 
will. 

Finally,  we  must  

indeed  we  buy  influence  with 
ing  country  if  we  sell  them 
is  one  area  that  Congress  s. 
in  depth — although  on  the  ^^ 
is  certainly  ample  evidence 
experiences  in  Turkey  and  Cj 
India  and  Pakistan,  that  m 
do  not  buy  political  alliances. 
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My  bill  alone  will  not  >., 
questions.  It  is  directed  only 
cific  transaction  between  „ 
ment  and  Iran.  Other  legisU 
I  have  referred  to  earlier, 
Congress  more  authority  ir 
and  hearings  such  as  Mr. 
will  be  useful  too. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Am 
Committee  will  consider  the 
sale  and  others  which  come 
an  attempt  to  have  some 
could  be  the  major  foreign  , 
tion  before  the  Nation  in  the 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KE  fCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI  TATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  \975 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speakt  r,  time  and 
again  this  House  has  acted  ( ontrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  American  energy 
independence.  The  sheer  dels  y  in  mak- 
ing decisions  on  new  energy  taxes  has 
caused  great  uncertainty  in  the  petro- 
leum industry,  and  had  a  mo  it  harmful 
impact  on  securing  loans  for  ;his  highly 
capital-intensive  industry.  Th  \  sad  result 
of  this  policy,  or  lack  of  poli  cy.  will  be 
less  oil  drilled.  Recently,  Mr  Evans  of 
the  Security  Pacific  National  1  lank  wrote 
an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  for 
publication  in  the  Oil  Daily.  I  nsert  it  in 
the  Record,  hoping  that  my  colleagues 
will  heed  its  warnings : 

Comments  on  Petroleum  Ft  tancing 
( By  Barry  L.  Evans) 
Los  Angeles,  May  30,  1976.— rhe  petro- 
leum industry  In  the  United  Sta  ;es  is  faced 
with  the  need  to  make  extremely  large  capi- 
tal expenditures  If  Americans  ai  e  to  mmi- 
mlze  their  dependence  on  foreign  oU  sources. 
All  methods  of  generating  capltt  I  will  have 
to  be  utilized.  This  will  Include  equity  and 
debenture  Issues,  retained  earnini  »  and  bor- 
rowings. Unfortunately,  the  c  Imate  for 
petroleum  financing  today— and  1  sr  the  past 
18  months — has  been  characteriz  id  by  both 
uncertainty  and  disappointment. 

The  uncertainty  exists  on  as  economic 
level.  That  Is,  not  knowing  the  eo  inomlc  cli- 
mate in  which  the  petroleum  in.  lustry  and 
Its  supporting  financial  Instltul  Ions  must 
operate.  This  situation  exists  b<  th  In  the 
United  States  and  worldwide.  Proj  set  financ- 
ing and  production  loans  are  bai  ed  on  fu- 
ture cash  flow  streams.  Forecastc  of  future 
net  revenue  are  based  on  volumes,  prices  and 
costs.  Engineering  forecasts  can  gl  ve  reason- 
able estimates  of  the  volumes,  an(  costs  can 
be  predicted  to  a  fair  degree  bas<  1  on  esti- 
mated inflation  rates. 

However,  the  big  unknowns  tods  j  are  poli- 
tical; namely,  the  future  prices  of  crude  oU, 
natural  gas  and  refined  products.  The  pres- 
ent two-tier  crude  oil  pricing  syste  n,  threats 
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of  price  roll-backs  and  "windfall"  profits 
taxes  without  a  plowback  provision,  have 
forced  lending  institutions  to  take  a  con- 
servative posture  In  their  lending. 

As  an  example,  a  lease  may  be  producing 
$11  .TO 'barrel  oil,  but  most  banks  will  only 
use  $7.00  to  $8.00/barrel  in  evaluating  the 
property  for  a  production  loan.  Consequently, 
i!ie  banks  are  not  able  to  provide  the  maxi- 
luum  amount  of  working  capital  to  oil  com- 
panies. As  an  example,  in  a  recent  loan  re- 
fiuest.  an  Independent's  oil  reserves  would 
support  a  $5  million  loan  at  the  current 
exempt  price  of  $10.50/barrel.  However,  us- 
ing a  $7.50/barrel  price,  tlie  reserves  would 
support  only  a  $3  million  loan.  The  uncer- 
tainty in  future  prices  Is  especially  detri- 
mental to  the  independent  producer  who  re- 
lies heavily  on  reserved  for  his  loan  col- 
lateral. 

The  "old  oil"  price  of  approximately  $5.30/ 
barrel  is  not  conducive  to  the  initiation  of 
.secondary,  and  especially  tlie  more  costly 
tertiary  recovery  projects.  Experts  estimate 
that  the  application  of  tertiary  recovery 
processes  (which  would  probably  be  economic 
at  the  prices  paid  for  foreign  oil)  could 
double  U.S.  oil  reserves. 

There  Is  always  a  certain  degree  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty;  for  example,  sales  vol- 
ume, inflation,  and  recession.  Busineasmen 
are  willing  to  Invest  capital  based  on  judg- 
ments regarding  these  economic  factors;  but 
today,  the  tmcertalnties  arise  prlmaiily  from 
Ijolitical  situations  that  have  been  Imposed 
by  governments.  Predictions  in  this  area  are 
shakey  at  best.  Due  to  this  inability  to  make 
sound  plans,  a  ntimber  of  oil  companies  have 
developed  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude.  This 
position  is  understandable  but  unfortunjitely 
delays  our  country's  efforts  to  become  less 
dependent  upon  foreign  energy  sotirces. 

A  general  disappointment  is  felt  by  most 
financial  Institutions  today  because  there 
appears  to  be  so  little  understanding  regard- 
ing the  basic  laws  of  supply  and  demand  by 
a  large  number  of  our  elected  representa- 
tives. "Cheap  energy"  may  have  political  ap- 
peal, but  It  is  no  longer  possible.  The  only 
real  alternatives  are:  (1)  an  adequate  supply 
of  higher  priced  energy,  or  (2)  a  rapid  de- 
cline m  existing  supplies  with  Utile  or  no 
replenishment. 

Increasing  domestic  oil  and  gas  supplies 
requires  investments  that  will  be  made  only 
if  reasonable  incentives — CMnmensuratc  with 
the  risks— are  present.  Removal  of  statutory 
depletion  for  most  of  the  petroleum  industry 
has  had  an  Immediate  negative  effect.  Cut- 
backs in  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures will  probably  exceed  $1  billion 
in  the  United  States  this  vear,  resulting  in 
3500  fewer  wells  drilled.  It  is  disappointing 
also  to  see  how  soon  we  have  forgotten  our 
vulnerability  to  another  Arab  embargo  and 
how  dependent  the  United  States  Is  on  for- 
eign crude.  This  is  reflected  In  continued 
resistance  to  offshore  drilling  In  the  country 
and  siting  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

From  an  uncertain  and  disappointing  sit- 
uation, we  must  be  hopeful.  It  is  hoped  Uiat 
there  will  be  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
n-ee  market— not  a  planned  economy— is  the 
best  way  of  developing  America's  enorEv  re- 
sources. 

President  Ford's  energy  plan,  which  in- 
cludes allowing  oil  and  gas  prices  to  seek 
their  competitive  levels,  is  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Industry  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  it  wlU  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge. If  the  Incentives  are  present  ard  th© 
KtUciellnes  are  clear.  The  rapid  acceleration 
of  exploratory  and  development  drilling  since 
the  large  increases  In  crude  oil  and  certain 
ws  prices  Illustrates  this  fact.  In  1974,  capi- 
tal expenditures  In  the  United  States  by  the 
petroleum  industry  were  approximately  twice 
as  much  as  th©  profits  generated  in  this 
country.  This  amply  demonstrates  that  the 
petroleum  industry  will  make  the  Invest- 
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ments  and  take  the  risks  If  economic  con- 
ditions are  reasonably  attractive. 


RED  EMBASSY  TAPS  U.S. 
TELEPHONES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OK   GF.ORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
SiKiaker,  this  moi-ning  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  broke  a  front-page  story  indi- 
cating a  probable  breach  of  U.S.  security 
of  shocking  dimensions  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy  here  in  Washington. 

The  probability  exists  that  tlie  Soviets 
are  monitoring  long-distance  telephone 
calls  transmitted  by  microwave  relays. 
While  sensitive  lines  from  top  security 
agencies  are  reportedly  protected  by 
scrambler  systems,  the  majority  of  tele- 
phone lines  here  in  the  Capitol,  our  home 
phones,  and  the  general  lines  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  not. 

The  Congress  should  demand  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  Soviets  have  pene- 
trated our  Government's  business.  What 
percentage  of  the  calls  from  the  Penta- 
gon or  the  State  Department  is  Moscow 
monitoring?  Are  the  FBI  lines  safe?  And 
what  can  be  done  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  oiu-  phones  here  in  the  Congress? 

Tlie  Post -Dispatch  story  by  Washing- 
ton correspondent  James  Deakin  is  at- 
tached: 

Red  Emlassy  Sato  To  MoNrroa  U.S.  Calls 
(By  James  Deakln) 

Washington.  June  18.— Russian  techni- 
cian.s,  using  space  satellites  or  antennas  on 
top  of  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Washington, 
are  believed  to  be  monitoring  thousands  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls  In  the  United 
States  each  year. 

U.S.  Intelligence  agencies  ai-e  believed  to 
be  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
cspeclaUy  in  mUltary  communications.  But 
the  ability  of  th©  United  States  to  listen  In 
on  Soviet  telephone  traffic  may  be  limited  by 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  telephone  system  Is 
less  sophisticated  than  the  U.S.  system. 

In  addition,  a  former  Department  of  State 
intelligence  official  charges  that  a  U.S.  in- 
telligence agency,  th©  National  Security 
Agency,  is  monitoring  the  overseas  telephone 
calls  and  cables  of  many  U.S.  citizens,  with 
the  co-operation  of  th©  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.  and  possibly  other 
private  commvmications  companies. 

These  and  other  aspects  of  U.S.-Soviet 
telephone  surveillance  were  described  to  the 
Post-Dispatch  this  week,  after  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission  had  Ufted  the  lid  slightly 
on  the  secret  world  of  electronic  espionage, 
in  its  report  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  Senate  committee  investigating  the 
CIA  plans  to  look  Into  the  reports  of  Russia's 
monitoring  of  U.S.  telephone  calls  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  Is  a  threat  to  U.S.  Internal 
or  external  security,  committee  sources  said. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Prank 
Church  (Dem.) .  Idaho,  plans  to  question  offi- 
cials of  the  CIA  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  about  the  Soviet  monitoring 
the  Soviets  (SIC)  said.  This  would  represent 
a  broadening  of  the  committee's  Investiga- 
tion, which  has  focused  on  CIA  actMtles. 

In  Its  report  on  the  CIA,  the  conuxUaslon 
headed  by  Vice  President  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller stated  that  "Communist  countries  .  . . 
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appear  to  have  developed  electronic  collec- 
tion of  Intelligence  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  technology  and  sophistication  for  use 
In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world  . . ." 

The  commission  said  it  believed  that 
"tl\ose  countries  can  monitor  and  record 
thousands  o.'  private  telephone  conversa- 
tions". 

"Americaiis  have  a  right  to  be  imeasy,  if 
not  seriously  disturbed  at  tlie  real  possibility 
that  their  personal  and  biusiuess  activities 
which  they  discuss  freely  over  the  telephone 
could  be  recorded  and  analyzed  by  agents  of 
foreign  powers."  the  commission  said. 

"This  rallies  the  real  spector  that  selected 
American  users  of  telephone  are  potentially 
subject  to  blackmaU  that  can  seriously  aCect 
their  actions  or  even  lead  Ui  some  cases  to 
retirement  as  espionage  agents,"  the  report 
stated. 

Government  sources  said  these  statements 
in  the  report  had  been  written  by  Rockefeller 
himself  and  referred  to  monitoring  of  long- 
distance telephone  calls  transmitted  within 
the  United  States  by  so-called  microwave 
relays. 

Although  the  report  referred  to  "Commu- 
nist countries,"  in  the  plural,  government 
sources  made  it  clear  that  Russia  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  Communist  coimtry 
with  the  ability  to  monitor  such  calls  within 
the  United  States. 

"OiUy  a  highly  hidustrialized,  computer- 
ized nation  can  do  this,"  the  sources  said. 
They  drew  attention  to  what  they  said  was  a 
"concerted  effort"  by  Russia  to  purchase  U.S. 
computer  products  -and  an  equal  concerted 
effort  by  the  U.S.  to  prevent"  such  purchases. 

"I'he  world  of  computers  has  made  it  pos- 
.slble  to  separate  out  individual  (telephoned 
oouversatious  and  even  identify  voices,"  the 
sources  said. 

As  described  by  Cfovernment  officials,  the 
monitoring  of  long-distance  calls  consists  of 
picking  up  the  calls  as  they  are  transmitted 
between  microwave  stations.  In  the  United 
States,  these  stations  are  about  30  miles 
apart. 

About  70  percent  of  the  long-distance  caUs 
in  the  United  States  are  transmitted  by 
micro-wave  relays,  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  said. 
The  remainder  are  transmitted  by  vnider- 
ground  cables  or  old-fashioned  telephone 
wires  on  poles. 

To  pick  up  calls  between  microwave  sta- 
tions, the  Intercepting  antenna  must  be  hi 
the  "line  of  sight"  between  the  stations. 
Ctovernment  sources  said.  Microwave  signals 
can  be  transmitted  only  when  there  are  no 
obstructions  in  the  way. 

Government  sources  said  Ru<isiau  com- 
puters then  would  separate  the  bundles  of 
calls  in  each  microwave  relay. 

"Why  do  you  think  the  Russians  are  so 
anxious  to  bulid  their  new  embassy  on  the 
Mount  Alto  site?"  a  Goveriunent  source  said. 
"It  Is  a  much  higher  elevation  than  the  site 
of  the  present  embassy  and  would  give  them 
a  much  better  line  of  sight  for  intercepting 
microwave  relays." 

The  Soviet  government  has  been  negotiat- 
ing for  several  years  to  build  a  new  embas8.v 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Mount  Alto  Veterans' 
Hospital  on  Wisconsin  Avenue.  This  is  one 
of  the  highest  elevations  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  roof  of  the  present  Russian  Embassy, 
on  Sbcteenth  Street,  is  festooned  with 
aerials.  This  has  led  U.S.  intelligence  agencies 
to  conclude  that  the  embassy  has  the  abUlty 
to  monitor  many  types  of  communications 
within  the  United  States,  John  D.  Marks,  a 
former  State  Department  intelligence  officer, 
told  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Marks,  however,  believes  that  a  dish 
antenna  on  the  roof  of  th©  Soviet  Embassy 
would  have  only  a  limited  capacity  to  Inter- 
cept  micro-wave   relay   long-distance   calls 
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and  that  Russia  Is  more  likely  to  be  using 
one  or  morci  flxed-ei>aeed  satellites  to  do  most 
of  Its  monitoring. 

"If  yon  Juat  visualize  the  line  of  sight  from 
one  microwave  tower  to  another,  at  some 
point  it  goes  into  outer  space."  Marks  said. 
"You  Just  put  your  sateUite  there,  in  a  flxed 
position,  and  pick  up  the  relays." 

Because  most  local  telephone  calls  within 
s  city  or  a  metropolitan  area  are  trans- 
mitted by  underground  cables  or  telephone 
wires  on  poles.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
Russian  monitoring  involves  long-distance 
calls. 

The  Russian  civilian  telephone  system  does 
not  use  microwave  relays  to  the  extent  that 
the  VS.  system  does.  Qoverment  sources  said. 
As  a  result,  they  said,  TT.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies may  not  be  able  to  intercept  Russian 
long-distance  calls  to  the  same  extent. 

"I  can  give  you  a  categorical  assurance 
that  we  are  reading  Soviet  microwave  com- 
munications, expeclally  military  communica- 
tions," Marks  said.  "But  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily doing  this  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow. 

Marks,  coauthor  of  the  book  "The  CIA  and 
the  Cult  of  Intelligence,"  said  It  had  been  a 
case  of  "The  pot  calimg  the  kettle  black"  for 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Soviet  capacity  to  intercept  long- 
distance calls. 

Not  oiUy  Is  the  United  States  doing  the 
same  thing  with  Russian  microwave  relays, 
but  "I  have  personal  knowledge  from  my 
own  State  Department  carreer  that  the 
National  Security  Agency  has  been  monitor- 
ing overseas  telephone  calls  and  cable  by 
American  citizens."  Marks  said. 

Marks,  who  is  now  associated  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  National  Security  Studies,  alleged  that 
ITT  and  possibly  other  private  communica- 
tions companies  had  co-operated  with  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  CIA  in  the 
KurvelUance  of  cables  and  other  overseas 
commtraieatlons  by  VS.  citizens. 

The  National  Security  Agency,  a  com- 
ponent of  the  VS.  intelligence  community, 
has  the  assignment  of  Intercepting  and  de- 
coding electronic  communications  between 
faniga  eonntries. 

XTT  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  monitor- 
ing activities  described  by  Marks. 
In  s  statement,  the  company  said: 
"There  Is  monitoring  of  calls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  lines,  to  ensure  quality  con- 
trol. We  have  no  knowledge  of  what  Marks 
la  talking  alwut." 

An  ITT  spokesman  said  the  company  was 
"vlrtuaUy  out  of  the  International  telephone 
Inisloess."  Re  said  the  company's  main  func- 
tion was  "the  transmitting  of  printed  mate- 
rial— telegrams  and  Telex  messages." 

Marks  drew  attention  to  a  paragraph  In 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  report  that  said 
the  CIA  had  "received  materials  from  an 
International  communications  activity  of  an- 
other agency  of  the  Government,"  as  part  of 
"Operation  Chaos." 

Operation  Chaos  was  a  secret  CIA  Inves- 
tigative and  surveillance  program  that  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  prove  that  antiwar  and 
civil  rights  groups  in  the  United  States  were 
being  directed  and  financed  by  foreign 
elements. 

The  Rockefeller  commission  was  sharply 
critical  of  Operation  Chaos,  which  It  said  had 
t>een  undertaken  and  carried  on  as  a  result 
of  Intense  pressure  from  former  Presidents 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  Rockefeller  report  said  the  CIA  as 
part  of  Operation  Chaos,  had  "furnished  a 
watch  list  of  names  to  the  other  agency  and 
received  a  total  of  approximately  100  pages 
of  materials  ..." 

Marks  Identified  the  other  agency  as  the 
National  Security  Agency.  The  material  ap- 
parently consisted  of  transcripts  of  overseas 
telephone  calls,  cables  and  other  communica- 
tions by  VS.  citizens. 
"Xlie  materials  concerned  for  the  most  part 
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antiwar    activities,   travel 
peace  conferences  and  i 
bers  of  various  dissident 
feller  report  said. 

Although  the  report  said  _, 
Ing  of  material   to  the  CIA 
Operation  Chaos  was  ended 
Marks  pointed  out  that  this 
say  that  the  surveillance  o 
municatlons  by  tlie  National 
had  stopped. 

Government  sources  told 
that  Rockefeller  had  . 
section   dealing   with"  Soviet 
long-distance  calls  in  the  U.S 
report,  apparentlv  as  a  jus 
ilar  CIA  activities. 

••There   was  some   intense 
the  commission  that  it  (the 
sian  monitoring)  had  no 
because  It  was  felt  that 
mandate  was  to  look  into 
Into    the    KGB     (the     _. 
agency),"  the  sources  said 

They  said  Rockefeller's  vie\ 
although  the  section  was  i 
of  opposition  from  other 
of  the  commission. 

The  section  was  then 

more  by  national  security 

want  the  Soviet  Union  to  knot 
knew  about  its  activities," 

They  described  the  figures 
of  Soviet  monitoring  as  "i 
ever,  the  sources  indicated  . 
about  the  Rockefeller  report 
the  Soviet  monitoring  oi  loni 
could  lead  to  blackmail  or    •. 
Americans  as  Soviet  espiouag  ; 

The  Government  sources 
Dispatch   that    they    though 
little  dramatic,  a  little  Jam«  5 

They  said  the  Information 
veillance  of  long-distance 
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CIA  but  by  other  government 
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Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speake 
authorization  bill,  now  In    _ 
House  conference  committee 
America's  biggest  defense 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 

It  is  strange  and  beyom 
ing  that  the  administration 
realize  that  the  most  i 
is  obtained  from  those  funis 
the  Guard.  Both  for  fiscal 
fiscal  1976.  the  White      _ 
to  reduce  Guard  manning 

The   administration   pi 
have  reduced  the  Ai-my  _ 
floor  to  379,848  and  that  of 
to  89,118.  The  mandated 
of  the  Air  Guard  would 
duced  to  81  flying  units. 

The  reductions  have 
both  the  House  and  Senati 
fense  authorization.  The  bi 
both  bodies  require  a  floor 
the  Army  Guard.  94,879 
Guard  and  91  Air  Guard 

It  is  for  the  good  of  the 
maintain  this  strength, 
never  been  stronger  both 
and  in  my  home  State  of 
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The  Guard  provides  16 

Nation's  total  organized 

power  for  only  2.6  percent  o 
defense  budget. 

As  of  January  31  1975,  in 
Air  National  Guard  was 

percent  of  authorized 

Army  National  Guard  was 
cent. 

America's  Guard  forces  not 
make  would-be  aggressor 
again  but  also  serve  theh 
peacetime  troubles.  Invaluabje 
way  to  desci-ibe  Guard  si 
braska  and  throughout  the  _ 
in  time  of  tornado,  blizzard, 
storms.  The  lives  saved  by 
nel — the  property  protectee 
personnel— the  aid  to  citizen 
from  disasters — are  a  larg« 
America's  investment  in  its  C 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we 
will  make  it  abundantly  clea 
ministration — once  and  for 
regard  our  investment  in  th 
tional  Guaixi  and  the  Air  — 
as  the  one  that  provides  the 
for  tiie  dollar. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  GR^SSLEY 

OF  IOWA 
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Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 
Spe  aker. 


anl 


waited : 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Ml' 
Congress  debates,  argues, 
over  the  energy  bill,  an 
man  has  acted  on  saving 
his  supermarket  in  Rockwell, 

Dugan's  Supermaket  has 
system  to  heat  the  store  uslnk 
heat  from  the  compressors  Ir 
refrigeration  units  augment^ 
ance  type  electric  heating 
conditions. 

Basically  the  system  work^ 

First,  the  heat  from  the 
is  discharged  into  an  air 
containing  a  fan. 

Second,  this  fan  is 
thermostat  in  the  sales  aret . 
stage  thermostat  in  the  st 
the  auxiliary  heating  units 
source  of  heat  is  not  sufiOcient 

Third,  the  air  is  delivered 
area  by  a  system  of  duct  work, 

Fourth,  during  periods 
heat  a  thermostat  in  the 
unit  activates  a  power  louver 
to  discharge  the  excess  heat 
side. 

Fifth,  air  conditioning  can 
through  the  same  system  of 
by  the  addition  of  an  outside 
imit  and  the  Installation  of 
coils  in  the  air  handling  unit 

The  building  is  60  feet  by 
9  feet  and  3  inches  high  1 
ing  and  is  well  insulated 
refrigeration  units  with  a 
pacity  of  approximately  30 
there  Is  no  actual  information 
amount  of  heat  produced — 1 
mated  that  the  bufldlng 
000  Btu's  of  heat  to  keep  it 
ble. 
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This  system  w^ent  into  efifect  at  Du- 
gan's last  November  and  the  operating 
experience  since  that  time  has  been  ex- 
cellent. Obviously  this  system  works  only 
hi  buildings  where  there  is  a  continuous 
.source  of  wasted  heat.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  great  ingenuity  and  foresight 
was  shown  in  putting  to  use  the  waste 
heat  that  is  a  byproduct  of  another  nec- 
essary service.  "Riis  will  save  money  not 
only  for  Dugan's  Supermarket  but  will 
save  all  of  us  the  critically  needed  usable 
energy. 

Is  it  not  time  Congress  took  some  initi- 
ative like  the  Dugan  Supermarket  lias 
and  start  to  work  toward  solving  oiu-  en- 
ergy problem? 
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Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  7 
years  have  passed  since  the  faint  breath 
of  freedom  and  independence  in  Czech- 
oslovakia was  ruthlessly  suppressed  by 
Soviet  forces.  Unfortunately,  the  world 
forgot  all  too  quickly  the  sight  of  the 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  rollmg 
through  the  streets  of  Prague,  just  as 
they  had  done  a  decade  earlier  in  Buda- 
pest. Shortly  after  that  brief  yet  valiant 
attempt  to  restore  democratic  rule  to 
Czechoslovakia  the  world's  attention  was 
redirected  to  the  tragic  American  miU- 
taiT  debacle  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
growing  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East. 

Although  Czechoslovakia's  short-lived 
democratic  experiment  was  not  per- 
mitted to  survive,  people  continue  to 
speak  out  against  governmental  injus- 
tices and  in  favor  of  the  abili^  to  con- 
trol their  own  lives  and  destiny.  Even 
tliough  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  puppet 
regime  in  Prague  were  able  to  halt  tlie 
movement  for  the  reform  of  Czech  soci- 
ety, they  were  unable  to  remove  the 
deep-seated  desire  for  independence.  As 
is  frequently  the  case,  however,  those 
with  the  courage  to  take  the  lead  in 
working  for  reforms  or  in  making  their 
voices  heard  are  purged  in  various  forms 
by  the  central  government.  It  was  re- 
ported, for  example,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Czech  journalists  were  fired  in  a  4- 
year  period  and  jails  continue  to  be  filled 
with  political  prisoners. 

While  we  may  be  preoccupied  with 
more  volatile  trouble  spots  in  the  world, 
we  must  not  forget  those  who  continue 
to  desire  to  exist  unfettered  by  foreign 
control,  such  as  the  Czech  people.  Last 
month  a  very  well-written  and  most  per- 
ceptive article  on  the  cm-rent  state  of 
affairs  in  Czechoslovakia  appeared  in 
the  New  Republic.  This  article  reveals 
the  true  nature  of  the  Husak  regime  and 
describes  the  stifling  atmosphere  which 
U  has  imposed  on  the  Czechs.  I  beheve 
this  article  warrants  full  and  careful 
consideration  and  I  tasert  it  herewith  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record: 
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Even  as  our  detente  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
seems  to  be  the  only  quiet  front  in  the  rela- 
tions of  nations,  voices  from  what  Neville 
Chamberlain  called  the  "far  away  coimtry  of 
which  we  know  nothing"  reached  the  West  to 
remind  us  that  what  followed  the  "Prague 
Spring"  of  1968  is  a  long,  sad  winter.  Two  re- 
markable documents  from  leaders  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's brief  experiment  In  democracy 
testify  to  tlie  fact  that,  although  the  repres- 
slon  m  that  country  may  be  less  visible  than 
in  Brazil  or  Chile,  not  all  Ciiechs  have  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  "socialism  that  came 
in    from    the    cold." 

Tlie  first  is  the  memoirs  of  Joseph  Smrkov- 
sky  who  lir.d  been  president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment luitii  1969  and  for  six  years  openly  op- 
posed the  regime  imposed  by  the  Red  armv. 
Before  he  died  last  year  he  dictated  the  only 
firsthand  account  of  Soviet  efforts  to  destroy 
the  Czech  leadership — an  effort.  Impeded 
somewhat  a.s  it  ttu-ned  out,  by  early  diffi- 
culties the  Russians  had  in  gatliering  even  a 
handful  of  collaborators  to  form  a  so-called 
"worker  and  peasant '  government. 

The  second  document  is  Alexander  Dub- 
ceks  only  public  statement  since  his  re- 
moval as  first  party  secretary,  also  six  years 
ago.  Dubcek  has  now  assumed  the  roie  of 
public  critic  hitherto  assumed  by  Smrkov- 
sky.  His  statement  is  significant  not  only  be- 
cause the  accusations  It  makes  against  the 
current  Prague  regime  are  telling,  but  be- 
catise  it  reflects  the  resilience  of  'socialism 
with  a  human  face."  He  does  not  recant  or 
beg  for  an  improvement  of  his  personal  posi- 
tion; his  decision  to  speak  out  Is  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  Prague  government 
to  break  him  morally.  Nor  has  the  govern- 
ment succeeded  In  erasing  him  from  the 
people's  memory:  he  is  still  prevented  /rom 
working  in  a  factory  because  of  anxieties 
about  what  worker  contact  with  him  might 
mean. 

Dubcek  argues  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  In- 
vasion was  able  to  prevent  the  reform  of 
Czech  society  but  not  eradicate  the  roots  of 
the  crisis.  The  government's  response  to  his 
criticisms  reflects  persistent  olBclal  fear  of 
the  1968  vision :  Dubcek  was  asked  to  "pack 
his  bags  and  go  to  one  of  these  bourgeois 
states  the  freedom  of  which  he  glorifies."  The 
current  Htisak  government  has.  In  fact,  been 
unable  to  find  means  of  coping  with  the  so- 
ciety's accumulated  problems  other  than  to 
mix  repression  with  a  freer  flow  of  previously 
unavailable  constimer  products.  Having  loet 
the  right  to  free  political  expression,  the 
Czech  citizen  is  supposed  to  satisfy  himself 
with  his  newly  gained  access  to  imported 
goods. 

In  cultural  matters  the  "normalization" 
produced  what  the  French  Communist  poet 
Louis  Aragon  called  "the  Blafra  of  the  spirit. ' 
More  than  300  authors  were  put  on  the  "In- 
dex." Those  banned  Included  Ludvik  Vacullk, 
whose  manifesto  of  2000  words  was  seen  as 
the  preclpltatmg  cause  of  the  1968  invasion; 
Oraham  Greene,  Ounter  Grass,  Albert  Ein- 
stein. At  the  same  time  a  literary  hack,  AlexeJ 
Pludek,  received  the  Czech  national  book 
award  for  his  anti-Semitic  novel,  Vabank 
In  it  the  inevitable  "positive"  hero  of  social- 
ist realist  fiction  returns  from  an  engineering 
project  In  Syria  to  find  Prague  has  become 
In  1967,  the  center  of  Zionist  Intrigue  aimed 
at  "the  seizure  of  the  governments  of  the 
main  countries  in  the  world  In  five  years." 
The  revisionist  mood  is  the  Zionists'  first 
achievement. 

Between  1969  and  1972  two-thirds  of  Czech 
Journalists  were  fired.  In  the  universities 
"the  moral  and  political  profile"  of  parents 
(<.«.,  their  zeal  In  welcoming  the  "brotherly 
help"  of  August  1968)  became  the  chief  cri- 
terion for  student  admiaslona.  Many  univer- 
sity professors,  if  allowed  to  work  at  all,  were 
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forced  to  become  construction  workers  or 
cab  drivers,  giving  Czechoslovakia  the  high- 
est percentage  of  hardhats  with  PhDs.  One 
observer  suggests  that  this  Is  what  the  Htisak 
government  means  by  raising  the  cultural 
level  of  the  working  class! 

The  JaUs  are  still  filled  with  political  pris- 
oners of  every  dissident  stripe,  none  more 
severely  punished  than  heretical  Commu- 
nists; and  the  party  continues  to  console 
itself  with  •landslide  victories"  of  99.9  per- 
cent of  the  votes.  Under  the  banner  of  a 
"return  to  Lei'inism."  the  Conmiunlst  party 
was  purged  01  a  half  million  members.  Other 
social  lustltiitions  and  especially  the  trade 
iinion.s  were  -oinparably  treated,  leaving  the 
political  sy.siom  isolated  from  society.  Having 
Imposed  silence  the  bureaucracy  rules  a 
country  In  which  no  malfunction  In  the  sys- 
tem, no  Injusik-p,  no  grievance  can  be  heard 
until  pressure  builds  to  the  point  of  explo- 
sion. 

Seven  years  after  the  Russian  tanks  rolled 
Into  Budapest,  Hungary's  puppet  premier 
Janos  Kadar.  announcing  that  "he  who  Is  not 
against  us  is  with  us,"  proclaimed  a  partial 
amnesty  and  embarked  on  a  seriee  of  mild 
liberal  reforms.  Today,  almost  seven  years 
after  the  hopes  of  the  Prague  Spring  were 
crushed,  the  Soviet-sponsored  government  of 
Comrade  Rusak  has  not  yet  established  a  new 
consensus  and  the  Czech's  "Kadar"  certainly 
does  )tot  seem  ready  for  a  thaw. 


UNITED  STATES-JORDAN  HAWK 
MISSILE  SALE:  RESOLUTION  OP 
INQUIRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Resolution  of  In- 
quh-y  requiring  the  President  to  supper 
information  to  Congress  regarding  the 
proposed  sale  to  Jordan  of  the  Improved 
Hawk  Missile  System  announced  on 
Mays. 

The  sale  to  Jordan  of  this  advanced 
ground-to-air  missile  system  threatens 
to  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  military 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  already 
contributed  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
agi-eement  between  Jordan  and  Syria  for 
a  joint  military  command.  Such  an  agree- 
ment was  impossible  as  long  as  Jordan 
preceived  itself  as  lacking  an  effective 
air  cover. 

Coming  in  the  midst  of  a  so-called  re- 
assessment of  American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  announcement  of  the 
sale  demonstrates  the  utter  incoherence 
and  inconsistency  of  our  arms  sale  pro- 
gram in  general  and  with  regard  to  the 
Middle  East,  in  particular,  and  encour- 
ages Arab  resistance  to  any  total  peace - 
agreement.  The  sale  Is  further  evidence 
of  the  mindless  proliferation  of  American 
arms  sales  around  the  globe  which  pre- 
sents the  ghoulish  spectacle  of  Americans 
selling  death  and  destruction  at  a  price 
of  over  $7  billion  annuaUy  to  over  70 
foreign  countries.  Almost  1  month  after 
the  announcement  of  the  sale.  Congress 
has  not  yet  been  given  the  details  of  the 
sale  in  arguable  violation  of  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  1974  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  Amendments. 
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Hie  Hawk  missile  is  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated weapon  on  par  with  the  vaimted 
Soviet  SA-6.  It  is  the  basic  air  defense 
missile  system  used  by  the  UJS.  Army 
and  Marines,  and  by  seven  NATO  coun- 
tries. It  can  be  speedily  set  up  and  fired 
Jrcm  mobile  carriers.  The  solid-propel- 
lant  rocket,  employing  semiactive  radar 
homing,  is  exceptionally  effective  at  low 
altitudes,  as  well  as  at  maximum  tactical 
heights,  to  a  range  of  22  miles. 

Jordan's  acquisition  ol  this  modem 
antiaircraft  missUe  system  represents  a 
cjuulltati\-e  change  in  thr  Middle  East 
balance  of  power.  Jordan  ivlused  to  open 
up  a  third  front  along  the  Jordan  River 
during  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  against 
Israel  precisely  because  it  lacked  air 
rover.  King  Hussein  was  violently  criti- 
cized thereafter  in  the  Arab  world  for 
his  refusal  to  widen  the  "Eastern  Fiont." 

Syria  learned  a  painful  lesson  from 
its  one-prong  attack  through  the  Crolan 
Heights  in  1973.  Syria  is  beUeved  to  be 
planning  in  any  future  war  a  multifront 
attack  through  Lebanon's  Arqoub  region 
and  through  the  Yarmuk -Jordan  Valley 
with  Jordan's  Aiab  Legion.  Ihls  Syrian 
military  option  requires  Jordan's  in- 
volvement. Syria's  President  Assad  em- 
ployed both  thi-eats  and  blandishments 
to  assuage  Hussein's  fears  and  enlist  his 
participation.  Jordan's  lack  of  an  air 
defense  system  was  the  primary  obstacle. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Hawk  removed 
this  impediment.  On  June  12,  Syria  and 
Jordan  annoiuKed  that  they  would  form 
a  Joint  military  and  air  command. 
Jordan  has  signified  that  it  would  enter 
any  new  Middle  East  war.  Many  analysts 
believe  that  n<me  of  this  would  be  pos- 
sible without  Jordan's  acquisition  of  the 
Hawk. 

There  are  othei-  potentially  serious 
military  consequences  of  the  Hawk  sale. 
The  range  of  the  Hawk  permits  the  mis- 
sile to  be  used  to  harass  peaceful  Israeli 
commercial  and  military  air  traffic. 
Moreover,  mounted  on  mobile  carriers, 
the  Hawk  can  provide  an  effective  ima- 
brella  in  support  of  advancing,  offen- 
sively deployed  armed  forces.  Of  equal 
importance.  King  Hussein  has  survived 
at  least  eight  assassination  attempts. 
His  regime  enjoys  questionable  political 
stability.  A  future  leader  of  Jordan  may 
be  less  able  or  willing  than  Hussein  to 
refrain  from  using  the  Hawk  ssrstem 
against  Israel. 

In  addition  to  destabilizing  the  mili- 
tary balance,  the  sale  of  the  Hawk  may 
have  a  tragic  effect  on  the  political  situ- 
ation. It  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether 
this  sale  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  prior 
commitment  or  a  new  agreement  reached 
during  King  Hussein's  recent  visit  to  the 
Uhited  States.  But  ctKnlng  as  it  does  at 
a  time  when  deliveries  of  the  Lance  mis- 
sile to  Israel  have  been  suspended  and 
talks  between  American  and  Israeli  offi- 
cials over  the  purchase  of  the  P-15  fighter 
have  been  placed  In  abeyance,  the  sale 
of  the  Hawk  system  can  only  be  Inter- 
preted fay  the  Arab  States  as  additional 
evidence  of  a  shift  in  American  policy 
deriving  from  the  current  reassessment 
This  encourages  the  Arab  Intransigence 
which  was  responsible  for  the  break- 
down of  the  second-stage  talks  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 
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In  the  year  ended  last  Jupe 
arms  sales  abroad  more 
to  $8.5  billion.  Annual 
inflated  prices  can  grow 
to  $12  billion,  thus 
as  a  principal  American 
only  to  butter,  that  is,  agri 
ucts. 

Some  70  countries  hnve  _ 
Amciican  larges.se.  Many  o 
tries  arc  bitter  rivals  and 
wars    fought    entirely    wi 
weapons  is  becoming  incr 
Turkey  and  Greece,  India 
Lsrael  and  Jordan — each 
ror  of  facing  an  enemy 
American  weapons  it  it.self 
next  .such  conflict  could 
Persian  Gulf  where  the 
.sold  over  $5  billion  in  arms 

It  is  fatuous  to  argue  thatbf 
States  did  not  supply  the 
countries,  some  rival  w 
little  evidence  tliat  Jorda:  i 
:^,pproaohing  any  country  _ 
United  States  for  its  groimi 
sile  sy.stem.  The  closest  __ 
petitor  in  weapons  vendini 
Union,  makes  hall  as  manj 
United  States. 

As   British    weapons 
Zaharoff  and  other  death 
earlier  eras  well  knevi 
creates  an  ever-spiraling 
ditional  arms  sales.  Fear 
national  budgets  straining 
for  vitally  needed  .social  _  _ 
consumed  m   the   purchas( 
quantities  of  idle  gunpowd  ir 
The  hands  of  those  traine  I 
weapons,    that    is,    the 
strengthened.  Eventually  .    . 
becomes  identical  to  nations  1 
threat  to  national  interest 
the  only  possible  response, . 
With  certain  qualifications, 
describes  the  origin  of  the 
War  and  many  conflicts 
critical  ingredient  of  this 
is  access  to  weapons.  This 
dient  the  United  States, 
lesser  extent  the  Soviet 
and  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  ability  of  the  admir  i 
fectively   to   conclude   the 
Hawk  without  congressional 
points  up  another  grave  . 
process  of  American  arms 
scrutiny  is   almost 
The  profit  interests  of  the  ^ 
national  corporations  may 
secret  at  the  expense  of  our 
policy  and  world  peace. 

The  Hawk  missile  system 
tured  by  Raytheon  Co.  _.. 
cipal  Mideast  marketing 
major  figure  behind  the  sa 
tern  to  Jordan  is  Adnan  K] 
cording  to  the  Washington 
7. 1975,  IQiashoggi  is  closely 
the  ruling  family  of  Saudi 
the  man  who  f  uimelled  al 
million  dollars  in  bribes  to 
ian  officials  in  the  service 
major  client,  Northrop  Corp 
is  probing  a  $45  million 
paid  by  Northi-op  to  Kha.sho 
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$750  milhon  sale  of  about 
the  Saudis. 

Another  reportedly  key 
theon's  sales  team  in  the 
Washington  is  Keimit 
son  of  Pi-esident  Theodore 
former  CIA  and  State 
cial.  Roosevelt  also 
in    Northrop's    discredited 
Saudi  Aiabia.  Roosevelt  is  a 
the  Near  East  Foundation,  a 
ist  organization. 

Congrer-s  has  a  right  and 
the  exact  lole  these  men  and 
uected    witli    Raytheon 
Hawk  missile  sale.  The  recor 
close  the  nature  of  the  dealii^s 
theon  and  its  employees  with 
tive  branch  and  Jordan 
ciiiTi  ijolicy  in  the  Middle 
K!  jat  an  impact  on  world 
fluenccd  by  the  greed- 
sures    cf    aims    merchant"; 
.shadowy  agents. 

Last  year.  Congress  cnactdd 
a  requirement  that  it  be  notiped 
proposed  militai-y  sale  in 
millioh.  Congress  then  has 
20  calendar  days  in  which 
sale  by  concurrent  resolutions 
ing  the  sale.  In  theory,  thL 
opens  each  major  sale  to 
review.  In  pi-actice,  little 
complished.  First,  the  i-evieT' 
meal;  it  gives  Congress  no 
to  asses.s  the  whole  program, 
sale  in  the  perspective  of  totdl 
sales  to  each  country  and  ei  ch 
Second,  the  notification  need 
at  such  time  as  a  letter  of 
pared.  Typically  the  preparation 
letter  is  one  of  the  last  steps 
process,  taking  place  only  wh^n 
cise  terms  of  the  sale  and  th 
have  been  finalized.  By  such 
effort  has  been  expended  by 
States  and  the  proposed 
gaining  and  planning;  certaih 
tions  have  been  engenderad  ir 
lent  State.  Congress  is 
reluctant  to  upset  the  process 
stage.  Third,  only 
committee  staff  members  are 
cesS  to  the  informaticoi  aboi^; 
posed  sale.  Personal  staff 
those  with  clearance  for  top 
uments,  are  unable  to  view 
data.  Finally,  much  of  the 
necessary  to  formulate  a 
ion  as  to  the  sale,  for 
nancing  terms,  is  typically 
available. 

The  history  of  the  operation 
review  process  bears  out  the 
cisms.  The  Defense  Departm^t, 
ant  to  the  terms  of  the  Forei^ 
Sales  Act,  has  notified 
proposed  sales.  None  of  then 
challenged.  With  respect  to 
sale,  most  of  the  terms  have 
Ized.  Almost  1"^  months  ago, 
the  proposed  sale  was  announced 
ly,  Jordan  has   relied  upon 
in  concluding  the  agreemoit 
for  a  joint  military  command. 
gress  has  received  no  notificaV<m 
sale  and,  according  to 
staff  has  had  with  officials  of 
Department,  no  date  for 
Congress  has  been  set. 
All  of  the  above  abuses  ciy 
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disclosure  and  correction.  Vital  answers 
are  needed.  My  resolution  of  inquiry  so- 
licits many  of  these  answers  with  re- 
spect to  the  Hawk  missile  sale  and  with 
respect  to  a  related  sale  to  Jordan  of  the 
shoulder-fired  Redeye  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile. I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
addressing  problems  in  the  American 
arms  sale  program  generally.  Such  leg- 
islation mandates  advance  congressional 
approval  of  U.S.  arms  sales  by  country 
and  by  major  weapons  systems  and  ma- 
jor defense  services.  These  are  the  min- 
imiun  steps  which  must  be  taken. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
follows: 

H.  Res.  552 
Resolution  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
vide to  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain Information  relating  to  the  sale  of 
"Hawk"  and  "Redeye"  Missiles  to  Jordan 
Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  requested 
to  provide,  not  later  than  10  days  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  following  iufornia- 
tion; 

(1)  How  and  when  the  sale  to  Jordan  of 
the  "Hawk"  missile  system  was  initiated, 
including  the  date,  nature  and  substance  of 
the  first  approach  of  the  Ckjvernment  of 
Jordan  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  What  mUltary  equipment.  If  any,  In 
addition  to  the  "Hawk"  missile  system"  was 
sought  by  Jordan  at  or  about  the  time  of 
this  approach. 

(3)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Seciirlty 
Affairs,  and  any  recorded  conclusions  made 
by  that  office  with  respect  to  the'  significance, 
potential  impact  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

(4)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  State,  and  any 
recorded  conclusions  made  by  the  Bureau 
with  respect  to  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
requested  sale  upon  United  States  foreign 
policy  to  general,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East,  In  particular,  including  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  requested  sale  on 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East, 
relations  with  Israel,  the  defense  of  Israel 
and  Israeli-administered  territory,  relations 
between  Jordan  and  the  other  Arab  states, 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Palestinians,  the  political  stabUlty  of  Jor- 
dan, Including  the  maintenance  in  power 
of  the  Hussein  regime,  and  the  economic 
conditions  In  Jordan. 

(5)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  S3rstem3  Project  Manager  of 
a  military  service,  and  any  recorded  con- 
clusions of  that  Manager  with  respect  to 
the  sale,  including  conclusions  as  to  price, 
delivery  date,  and  private  Industry  produc- 
tion needs,  together  with  any  record  of 
the  factors  and  considerations  that  Manager 
brought  to  bear  in  making  those  conclusions. 

(6)  Whether  and  when  a  Price  and  Advisa- 
bility Statement  was  prepared  by  the  Sys- 
tems Project  Manager  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quested sale,  and  the  contents  of  that  State- 
ment. 

(7)  Whether  the  Statement  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (6)  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan,  and  any  reactions  of  that 
Government  to  the  Statement. 

(8)  The  Identity  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  In  the  executive  branch.  Including 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Interagency  Security  Assistance  Program  Re- 
view Committee,  who  evaluated  the  request, 
when  each  such  evaluation  was  made,  and 
any  recorded  conclusions  of  each  evaluating 
person  as  to  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
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requested  sale  on  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  Middle  East,  relations  with  Israel,  the 
defense  of  Israel  and  Israeli-administered 
territory,  relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Arab  states,  relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  relations  between  Jordan  and 
the  Palestinians,  the  political  stability  of 
Jordan,  including  the  maintenance  in  pow- 
er of  the  Hussein  regime,  and  the  economic 
conditions  In  Jordan. 

(9)  The  contents  of  any  Letter  of  Offer 
prepai-ed  with  respect  to  the  requested  sale, 
and  whether  .such  a  Letter  of  Offer  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  Jordan,  to- 
gether with  any  reactions  of  that  Govern- 
ment  to  any  such  Letter  so  presented. 

(10)  The  details  of  any  financing  arrange- 
ments made  by  Jordan  for  such  sale,  in- 
cluding Eources  of  funds,  cash  and  credit 
terms,  and  any  other  explicit  or  Implicit  con- 
ditions of  financing. 

(11)  At  what  point.  If  any,  the  sale  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Congress  piursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended. 

(12)  The  detailed  substance  of  the  com- 
munication (and  its  date)  of  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  toward  the  requested  sale,  and 
whether  any  conditions  were  placed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  making  public  of  the 
fact  or  substance  of  such  communication. 

(13)  The  date  and  substance  of  the  first 
announcement  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  the  sale,  and  the  recorded  conclu- 
sions, If  any,  of  the  executive  branch  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  announcement  on  United 
States  relations  with  Israel,  and  Jordanitm 
relations  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  other  Arab  States  and  the  Palestin- 
ians. 

(14)  A  description  of  the  function,  pur- 
pose, mode  of  operation,  and  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities  of  each  of  the  princi- 
pal components  of  the  "Hawk"  Missile  Sys- 
tem. 

(15)  The  Identities  of  those  nations  to 
which  the  United  States  has  furnished,  or 
to  which  the  UiUted  States  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly, 
each  of  the  components  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (14). 

(16)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memoranda 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate 
to  all  precautions  being  taken  to  ensure  that 
access  to  the  "Hawk"  missile  system,  and  to 
technical  Information  about  its  components, 
whether  sold  or  given  to  Jordan,  does  not 
extend,  directly  or  Indirectly,  beyond  Jor- 
danian personnel. 

(17)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memoranda  and'or 
other  WTitten  material  In  the  passesslon  of 
the  executive  branch  which  relate  to  aU  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  ensure  that  neither 
the  "Hawk"  missile  system  nor  any  of  its 
components  falls  under  the  command,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  other 
than  Jordanian  personnel.  Including  any 
steps  which  are  being  or  which  shall  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  agreements  for 
joint  mUltary  command  between  Jordan 
and  any  other  country. 

(18)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments documents,  letters,  memoranda  and/or 
other  written  material  In  the  possession  of 
the  executive  branch  which  relate  to  all  con- 
tacts, in  person  or  otherwise,  between  per- 
sonnel of  the  executive  branch.  Including 
employees  of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  any  representatives  of  private  In- 
dustry with  respect,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
the  "Hawk"  mlssUe  sale.  "Representatives  of 
private  industry"  Includes,  but  not  limited 
to,  all  Raytheon  Company  employees  and 
agents,  all  employees  and  agents  of  manu- 
facturers of  components  of  the  "Hawk"  mis- 
sile system,  and  all  employees  and  agents 
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of  any  finance  Institutions  (Including  finance 
Institutions  controlled  or  affiliated  with  any 
foreign  government ) . 

(19)  The  relevant  portions  of  aU  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memoranda  and/ or 
other  written  material  In  the  possession  of 
the  executive  branch  which  relate  to  all  sales 
commissions  or  fees  related.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  to  the  "Hawk"  missile  system  sale,  pay- 
able by  any  entity  involved  In  the  sale  to 
any  person. 

(20)  With  respect  to  the  "Redeye"  anti- 
aircraft missile  system,  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion sought  by  this  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  "Hawk"  missile  system. 


OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  197 S 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  12,  1975,  I  initiated  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  summaries  of  oversight 
activities  scheduled  for  the  94th  Con- 
gress, outlining  the  plan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  for  dis- 
charging its  responsibiUties  imder  the 
provisions  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  on  this 
subject  and  involves  planned  activities  in 
the  area  of  the  environment  and  the  at- 
mosphere. In  general  terms,  activities 
included  under  this  category  involve  leg- 
islation and  other  matters  relating  to  en- 
vironmental research  and  development — 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  EPA's  re- 
search and  development  programs  in  air 
and  water  quality  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal— the  National  Weather  Service; 
the  National  Environmental  Satellite 
Service;  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — ^joint- 
ly with  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

A  summary  of  scheduled  oversight  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  follows; 

The  Environment  and  the  Atmosphcrs 

Oversight  Plan  ] 

S0MMART 

(1)  Subject:  Federal  Environmsntal  R.  & 
D.  Posture.  Purpose:  To  review  tne  nature 
and  scope  of  Federal  environmental  R.  &  D. 
activities  with  emphasis  on  the  adequacy  of 
coordination  among  the  13  agencies  engaged 
In  environmental  R.  &  D.  Hearings:  6  days; 
April  22,  23,  24,  29,  30,  and  Mav  1  (Com- 
pleted). 

(2)  Subject:  Sulfate  emissions  and  stand- 
ards. Purpose:  To  review  in  detail  the  nature' 
and  scope  of  EPA's  research  program  on  the 
problems  associated  with  sulfate  emission, 
with  particular  reference  to  automobile  cat- 
alytic converter.  Hearings:  3  days;  Julv  8,  9, 
and  10. 

(3)  Subject:  NOAA  organization  and  pro- 
grams. Purpose:  To  make  a  general  review  of 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  the  details  of  its  programs,  includ- 
ing research  on  marine  ecosystems,  severe 
local  storms,  climate,  upper  atmosphere  and 
space,  weather  modification,  and  atmospher- 
Ic  and  oceanic  modelling.  Subcommittee 
visits  to  NOAA  installations  will  be  sched- 
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«led.  Hearings:  6  days;  Jiily  15,  16.  17.  32  23. 
and  24. 

(4)  Subject:  Ocean  Dumping.  Puipoee:  To 
review  Uw  state  of  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
logical effects  of  ocean  dumping,  and  to  In- 
quin  Into  the  adequacy  of  research  on  this 
subject.  Hearings:  3  days;  first  half  Sep- 
tember. 

(8)  Subject:  Health  effects  of  low-level 
pollution.  Purpose:  To  review  the  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  health  effects  on  humans 
and  animals  of  low-level  more-or-less  con- 
stant exposure  to  various  pollutants  Intro- 
duced Into  the  ecosystem  by  man;  to  inquire 
Into  the  nature  and  scope  of  research  on  this 
subject,  and  the  adequacy  of  monitoring 
techniques.  Hearings:  4  days;  second  half, 
September. 

(6)  Subject:  Organization  and  manage- 
ment of  BPA's  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Purpose:  To  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  the  new  organizational  structure  of 
EPA'8  Offlce  of  Research  and  Development 
which  has  recently  been  reorganized  in 
response  to  criticism  during  the  past  year. 
Hearings:   3  days;   first  half,  October. 

(7)  Subject:  Ecological  Research.  Pur- 
poae:  To  assess  the  adequacy  of  EPA's  eco- 
logical research  program  under  the  terms 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1069,  e.g.,  acid  ram,  insecticide  and  herbicide 
run-off.  Hearings:  3  days;  second  half. 
October. 

BILLS   SEFEBaXD 

HJl.  7108.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration.  Hearings:  March 
4.  5.  6,  13,  19,  April  15,  and  May  15  (com- 
pleted). 

HJl.  3118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  assure  that  aerosol  spray  con- 
tainers discharging  cblorofluoromethane 
compounds  In  the  ambient  air  will  not  Im- 
pair the  environmental  ozone  layer,  to  pre- 
Tent  any  Increased  skin  cancer  risk,  and 
otherwise  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment.  (HJl.  4327,  4328,  6706  are 
Identical  bUls)  (Related  bills  also  considered: 
HJl.  3916,  4662,  6097,  and  6099),  Hearings: 
May  30,  31,  and  23  (Completed) . 

H.R.  36.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  in  order  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of,  and  to  assist. 
State  and  regional  environmental  research 
centers.  Hearings:  4  days;  September  or 
October. 

HJl.  1027.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admta- 
Istrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  conduct  research 
and  development  programs  to  increase 
knowledge  of  tornadoes;  hurricanes,  large 
thunderstorms,  and  other  types  of  short- 
term  weather  phenomena,  and  to  develop 
methods  for  predicting,  detecting,  and 
monitoring  such  atmospheric  behavior.  (H.R 
8859,  5449,  and  6126  are  simUar  bUls) .  Hear- 
ings: 3  days;  October  or  NoT«nber. 

HJl.  6011.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
cycling of  used  oU,  and  for  other  piwposes. 
(HJl.  6377  is  identical  and  H.R.  6012  is 
slmUar).  Hearings:  3  days;  October  or 
November. 
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the  frustration  the  gentlem  m  feels,  I  be- 
lieve that  his  motion  Is  ba(  ly  misguided 
as  an  attempt  to  set  things  -ight. 

I,  too,  have  felt  frustrati  m,  sitting  as 
a  member  of  an  Oversigh  Committee. 
m  seeing  things  happen  tha  1 1  wish  were 
being  done  differently;  how  aver,  I  would 
caution  the  gentleman  that  f  we  get  our- 
selves entangled  in  trying  to  watch  for 
sparrows  falling  m  the  Nat  onal  Science 
Foundation,  we  are  going  to  be  run  down 
by  elephants  from  elsewhen  .  The  reason 
that  we  have  an  administra  tion  to  begin 
with  is  to  administer  prog  rams.  If  the 
Congress  starts  to  under ta]  e  this  func- 
tion, what  will  be  the  point  jf  having  an 
administration  at  all?  In  :identally  1 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  ca  i  tell  us  how 
many  additional  staff  meml  lers  his  pro- 
posal would  require,  and  t  ow  much  It 
will  cost  to  hire  them?  I  a]  io  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  can  tell  us  h(  w  much  ad- 
ditional delay  will  be  neca  sary  by  the 
addition  of  this  new  bureau*  ratio  step  in 
the  NSF  grant  procedure? 

I  would  also  caution  Memt  ers  that  just 
because  we  may  not  underst  ind  the  lan- 
guage of  the  scientific  con  munlty,  we 
should  not  assume  that  it  is  s  Deaklng "gib- 
berish. Dr.  W.  D.  McElroy,  c  lancellor  of 
the  University  of  California  £  t  San  Diego, 
has  informed  me  that,  for  t  xample,  the 
"celebrated  Polish  bisexual  rog  grant- 
could  easily  be  related  to  lundamental 
genetic  or  population  problei  is."  Dr.  Mc- 
Elroy also  mentions  that  his  c  wn  research 
as  a  biochemist  involved  the  use  of  fire- 
flies. While  this  no  doubt  co  ild  be  made 
to  sound  very  silly,  his  resea  ch  has  had 
major  ramifications  for  suci  i  important 
areas  as  muscle  and  cell  kine  ;ics,  cardiac 
dysfunctions,  and  bacterial  aspects  of 
sewage  systems. 

I  believe  that  the  Natio  lal  Science 
Foundation  has  done  a  credftable  job  in 
the  dispersal  of  grant  funds  :  or  basic  re 
search,  and  I  believe  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  tha 
that  reason,  I  urge  Membi  rs  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  instru<  t. 


June  .'8,  1975 
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his  district.  If  we  are  only ,-^ 

ends  this  severely  impairs  ou  r 
get  a  complete  view  of  wha ; 
back  home  are  thinking  aboui 
We  cannot  effectively  leglsl^ 
receiving  the  input  of  those 
are  legislating.  I  personally  _ 
innovative  recess  approach  as 
making  time  spent  both  here 
ington  and  the  district  much 
ductive. 
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ability  to 
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without 
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in  Wash- 
more  pro- 


B.    IMPROVING    OUR   JUDICIAL   1  TSTEM 


One  way  in  which  the 
process  could  be  speeded  up 
mandating  that  the  trial  ^._^ 
hour  occurrence.  I  find  it  quite 
cal  to  the  concept  of  justice 
p.m.  the  courts  and  judges 
for  the  day.  What  Is  the 

having  shifts  so  that 

go  vacant  while  the  accused 
waiting  to  have  his  fate 
Whether  it  be  a  guilty  or 
diet,  justice  demands  that  . 
quick  resolution  to  the  issue, 
cept  the  theory  that  justice 
blind,  we  must  make  this  chaige 
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a(  judicatory 

wpuld  be  by 

be  a  24- 

antitheti- 

ivhen  at  5 

( lose  down 

pr4>Iem  with 

do  not 

for  days 

determined? 

ver- 

there  be  a 
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is  indeed 


DR.  CARL  E.  BOZZO.  E  D.S. 

HON.  NORMAJTy.  MlfETA 

OF   CALIFOKMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1  75 


DIALOG  ON  CHANGE:  A  1  RESPONSE 


SPARROWS   ARE  FALLINO   IN  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
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our  col- 
some  very 
n  the  first 
change.  I 
reflect  on 
comn^ent  briefly 


HON. 


ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 
Mr.  LECKJETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  Is 
obviously  bom  of  the  frustration  of  at- 
tempting to  understand  precisely  where 
au  the  sparrows  are  falling  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  While  I  can  appreciate 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RiNGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  18. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speake  r 
league,  Paul  Simon,  raised 
thought-provoking  questions 
Installment  of  his  dialog  on 
have  had  an  opportunity  to 
these  and  would  Uke  to 
on  two  of  tliem. 

A.   IMPROVING    THE    MEMBERS 

I  would  agree  with  our  colleagues 
say  that  the  trial  recess  sysl  sm 
the  leadership  devised  at  the 
of  this  Congress,  is  a  healthy 
often  many  of  us,  for  whatever 
do  not  get  home  to  the  distrijt 
as  we  should.  Really,  when 
about  the  model  elected  Fee 
which  our  Founding  Fathers 
the  Representative  was  one 
lated  tlie  needs  of  his 
result  of  constant 
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who 

which 

beginning 

I'^form.  Too 

reason, 

as  often 

(  lie  thinks 

official 

<  nvLsioned, 

aiticu- 

constitui  ncies  as  a 

communici  tion  with 


Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker 
hke  to  call  to  the  attention  ol 
tmguished  body,  an  individual 
and  works  in  my  congressional 
and  whose  business,  civic,  and 
achievements  deserve  special 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Bozzo,  D.D.S.,  _.. 
the  Navy  moved  to  the  town  of 
southern  Santa  Clara  County 
He  made  it  his  home  and  openei 
practice  which  was  immediatel 
f  ul,  and  has  remained  so  ever 
Bozzo's  lucrative  practice  ha 
him  to  play  a  significant 
progressive  controlled  growth 
Santa  Clara  County  through  t 
of  land  development  ventures. 

He  has  been  Instrumental  in 
to  South  Santa  Clara  County 
tive,  richly  landscaped  garden 
community.  This  complex  featiufes 
swimming   pools    and    a   ^._ 
supervised  day-care  center.  Dr. 
also  been  involved  in  projects 
lish  a  professional  center,  a 
complex,  vineyards,  farms, 
posed     theme -oriented     enter 
complex. 

Dr.  Bozzo  has  been  extremely 
civic  and  community  affairs  as 
a  part  director  of  Hope  for  the 
a  cofounder  of  the  Santa  Clan 
Association   for   the   Retarded 
chairman  of  the  Heart  Fund  Dri^e 
board  of  directors  of  the  San  _„ 
phony,  and  the  American  Cancer 
and  a  charter  member  and  a  „ 
the  Gilroy  Jaycees.  In  1974  Dr.  _ 
named  Citizen  of  the  Decade  by 
roy  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Therefoie,    on    the    occasion 
awards  banquet  given  in  his 
the   Construction  Council  of 
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June  18,  1975 

California  and  the  Home  Builders  Insti- 
tute of  America  on  June  30,  1975. 1  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  commending  Dr.  Carl 
Bozzo,  who  has  done  much  to  Improve 
the  overall  quality  of  life  for  the  people 
who  live  in  southern  Santa  Clara  County 
which  is  in  the  congressional  district  that 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  MAINTAIN 
NAVAL  SUPERIORITY 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

1I»"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vital 
importance  of  a  strong  and  viable  na- 
tional defense  must  be  recognized  as  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  war  and  essential  if 
the  world  is  to  remain  at  peace.  I, 
therefore,  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to 
profoundly  consider  the  dangerous  Im- 
plications of  resigning  this  Nation  to  a 
national  defense  policy  which  guaran- 
tees our  Navy's  inferiority  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets, 

The  United  States  emerged  from  World 
War  II  with  the  largest  and  most  capa- 
ble naval  force  the  world  has  ever  known 
and  with  undisputed  supremacy  across 
the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world.  At  that 
time  the  British  maintained  the  only 
other  major  oceangoing  navy,  and  even 
this  was  of  only  moderate  size  compared 
with  U.S.  forces.  The  naval  monopoly 
which  the  United  States  enjoyed,  to- 
gether with  the  historic  concept  of  "free- 
dom of  the  seas,"  enabled  the  United 
States  to  successfully  adopt  a  "forward 
defense  strategy"  that  complemented  the 
economic  bonds  and  other  forms  of  inter- 
dependence which  are  fundamentally 
predicated  on  free  use  of  the  high  seas. 

In  the  past  25  years,  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  evolved  from  a  force  built  and  em- 
ployed primarily  to  defend  the  Soviet 
littoral  to  a  force  clearly  optimized  to 
counter  U.S.  naval  capabilities  and  our 
use  of  the  seas.  Since  sea  denial  forces 
may  be  concentrated  and  employed  selec- 
tively, tlie  mission  of  derual  is  easier 
than  that  of  control.  This  growing  So- 
viet sea  denial  capability  has  tended  to 
erode  confidence  in  U.S.  ability  to  deter 
aggression  or  influence  events  In  distant 
corners  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  essentially  a  land 
power.  She  is  not  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  the  seas  to  maintain  her  eco- 
nomic or  political  Integrity  with  her 
European  allies.  The  Soviet's  significant 
commitment  of  resources  to  increased 
naval  capability  cannot  be  explained 
solely  in  terms  of  a  sea  denial  objective. 
This  Increased  military  capability  has  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  Increasingly  to 
become  involved  in  international  affairs 
and  in  attempts  to  exert  greater  influ- 
ence in  the  international  forum. 

Conversely,  the  United  States  Is— and 
always  has  been— critically  dependent  on 
unimpeded  access  to  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  More  liian  70  percent  of  the  U.S. 
trade  Is  with  overseas  nations  while  al- 
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most  all  Soviet  trade  is  with  satellite  or 
Western  European  nations.  While  all  of 
the  major  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
contiguous  most  of  our  important  allies 
are  overseas  and  the  U.S.  military  sup- 
port that  really  coimts  for  these  aUies  Is 
that  which  can  be  projected  across  the 
oceans.  The  W^tem  Alliance  is  an 
oceanic  alliance,  and  without  the  free- 
dom to  fully  utilize  the  sea  the  alliance 
is  not  viable. 

The  United  States  and  many  members 
of  the  Western  Alliance  are  seapowers 
by  necessity;  they  are  dependent  on  the 
sea  and  must  possess  naval  strength  to 
protect  their  vital  interests.  Having  few 
interests  of  her  own  on  the  oceans  of  the 
World,  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  a 
Navy  tailored  to  counter  Western  naval 
strength  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
oceanic  dependence  of  the  West.  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  asymmetries  with  regard  to  al- 
liance structure,  dependence  on  mari- 
time communications,  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  naval  missions  dictate  that 
we  maintain  a  first-rate  Navy.  A  strong 
Navy  with  the  ability  to  concentrate  nav- 
al forces  goes  a  long  way  toward  coimter- 
ing  Soviet  influence  where  our  interests 
and  objectives  overlap.  But  if  our  Navy  is 
clearly  inferior  to  theirs,  the  Soviets  can 
be  expected  forcefully  and  frequently  to 
challenge  our  ability  to  utilize  the  seas  in 
support  of  our  national  policy. 

Today  our  Navy  is  charged  with  pro- 
tecting national  interests  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  with  combat 
forces  comparable  in  numbers  to  our 
1939  Na%-y.  Our  1975  Navy  is  immensely 
more  powerful  in  absolute  terms,  and  its 
individual  unit  capabilities  for  protec- 
tion of  the  sea  lanes  are  almost  beyond 
comparison  v/ith  the  1939  Navy.  But  the 
opposition's  capability  has  grown,  too, 
and  our  forward  deplosonent  require- 
ments in  two  oceans  far  exceed  those  of 
the  old  Asiatic  Fleet. 

The  size  of  our  naval  force  has  been 
reduced  from  976  ships  in  1968  to  Its  cur- 
rent level  of  about  500  ships.  The  present 
state  of  our  reduced  Navy  is  good;  if  our 
new  construction  programs  are  real- 
ized— and  they  must  be  If  we  are  to  re- 
main a  first-rate  naval  power— it  will  be 
even  better. 

A  credible  capability  to  utilize  and 
protect  sea  lines  of  communications  is 
fundamental  to  our  national  strategy 
and  economic  well-being.  This  capability 
is  also  essential  to  the  credibility  of  our 
staying  power  during  crisis  situations. 
This  fact  has  not  been  lost  on  our  poten- 
tial adversaries.  To  the  degree  that  our 
sea  lines  can  be  interdicted,  then  to  that 
same  degree  the  cohesion  of  our  alliances 
will  be  eroded.  It  is.  therefore,  vital  that 
the  United  States  mahitain  an  ability 
to  use  the  seas  as  necessary — in  peace,  in 
crisis,  and  in  war.  This  task  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  second-class  sea- 
power.  The  Soviets  have  succeeded  in 
building  an  impressive  maritime  force 
capable  of  challenging  our  use  of  the 
seas.  Although  the  free  world  has  lost  Its 
monopoly  at  sea,  it  cannot  afford  to  lose 
its  supeilority.  To  do  so  would  Invite 
disaster. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Sec- 
ond General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Future  Society  during  its  meeting  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Our  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Charlie  Rose,  also  addressed 
the  assembly  and  his  remarks  were  so 
well  received  that  I  wanted  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  House: 

Congress  and  the  future 
(Remarks  by  Representative  Crablie  Rose, 
Democrat  of  North  Carolina.  Second  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  World  Future  Society,  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel,  June  5,  1975) 
One    of    the    cornerstones    of    American 
thought  has  be?n  our  sense  of  a  place  in 
history — a  feeUng  that  where  we  are  going 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  where  we've 
been.  During  the  next  few  months,  as  in- 
terest picks  up  on  things  Bicentennial,  I  am 
sure  thls-leellng  wUl  Increase. 

Of  course,  sometimes  our  history  is  pure 
myth  and  sometimes  the  darker  side  of  our 
heritage  tends  to  be  glossed  over.  But  the 
words  inscribed  at  the  National  Archives  are 
very  true:  "What  Is  past  Is  prologue". 

As  members  of  the  World  Future  Society, 
you  recognize  this.  You  employ  this  principle 
a3  you  build  econometric  models.  With  every 
analytic  forecast  you  take  Into  account  what 
has  gone  on  before.  You  realize  the  tremen- 
dous challenge  of  bringing  about  a  change  la 
people's  lifestyles,  whether  this  means  revis- 
ing our  habits  of  single-rider  automobUe 
commuting  or  changing  our  diets  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  cholesterol-rich  food- 
stuffs. 

Those  of  us  In  political  life  are  acutely 
aware  of  this  since  we  suSer  the  trauma  of 
passing  laws  to  change  the  nation's  Ufestyle. 
Witness  the  current  hesitancy  toward  In- 
creasing the  gasoline  tax  or  the  decades  of 
delay  on  guaranteemg  clvU  rights  for  aU 
Americans. 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress,  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  learning  the  history  of  the  six  coun- 
ties that  make  up  the  7th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.  I  had  a  television 
program  and  one  of  its  features  was  spot- 
lighting the  historic  churches  of  the  area  and 
the  contributions  those  congregations  had 
made  to  building  the  small  towns  and  com- 
muzuties  in  the  southeastern  comw  of  the 
State.  My  message  was  clear:  "Before  we  can 
ask  people  to  let  us  lead  them  mto  the 
future,  they  must  be  sure  we  know  where 
they've  been." 

That  struck  a  responsive  chord  with  a  lot 
of  people.  They  clearly  want  their  leaders  to 
be  Informed  individuals.  Having  the  right  in- 
formation at  the  right  time  is  critical  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

But  that  information  must  be  analyzed  i/i 
perspective.  Including  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory. And  that  Information  must  be  inter- 
preted In  the  light  of  Its  prob-ble  Impact  o.i 
the  future. 

On  a  greater  scale,  I  think  our  very  t-  r- 
vlval  rests  on  our  ability  to  know  and  to  re- 
late information  and  on  our  openness  in  giv- 
ing all  people  who  can  help  us  a  chance  to 
contribute  to  finding  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems dogging  the  path  to  the  future. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  named  Chairman 
of  a  new  Ad  Hoc  Computer  Subcommittee 
that  is  charged  with  overseeing  the  computer 
operations  and  with  looking   lo  the  future 
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Information  needs  ot  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  major  thing  we  have  dis- 
covered la  that  Congress  Is  lU-equlpped  to 
deal  with  the  complexities  of  TOQx  Century 
crises.  Much-needed  procedural  reforms  have 
let  some  sunshine  into  the  chamber,  but 
we  stui  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  the  rather 
elementary  area  of  Information  retrieval. 

As  we  began  looking  into  new  ways  to 
attack  old  problems,  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating new  information  systems  we  en- 
countered was  the  Search  Service  of  the  Sys- 
tem Development  Corporation.  Here  was  a 
company  that  had  acquired  some  20  data 
b»seB — in  energy,  chemistry,  agriculture, 
education,  engineering,  business  and  other 
subjects — and  had  made  the  information 
available  through  simple  on-line  searching. 
This,  and  a  similar  service  developed  by 
Lockheed,  are  clearly  systems  that  would 
benefit  Members  of  Congress. 

Ironically,  I  first  saw  the  SDC  Search  Sys- 
tem demonstrated  at  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute. 

This  should  not  be  too  surprising,  however, 
for  the  oU  companies  are  light  years  ahead 
of  the  Congress  In  their  ability  to  research 
and  retrieve  information  In  the  energy 
field.  In  like  manner — when  their  interests 
are  at  stake — the  multinational  corporations, 
the  financial  institutions  and  the  other 
giants  of  business  and  Industry  most  often 
know  the  answers  before  Congress  has  had 
a  chance  to  formulate  the  questions. 

Yet  the  people  look  to  Congress  for  solu- 
tions. Including  preventive  remedies.  They 
vant  answers  available  before  the  crisis 
occurs. 

But  Instant  answers  are  not  always  avail- 
able, and  Members  of  the  Congress — like 
the  constituencies  they  represent — are  slow 
to  adopt  new  techniques  and  new  systems. 
Ow  major  task  is  one  of  education. 

At  one  of  our  first  meetings,  the  Computer 
Subcommittee  approved,  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, the  leasing  of  an  econometric  model 
designed  by  Chase  Econometrics.  After  a 
thorough  briefing  on  the  vaUies  of  econo- 
metrics In  forecasting  economic  trends,  we 
approved  the  contract  as  a  tool  which  would 
assist  the  committees  of  Congress  which  deal 
with  legislation  affecting  tHe  economy.  Our 
action  also  marked  an  increase  In  co-opera- 
tion among  the  various  parts  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch,  for  the  Library  of  Congress  had 
acquired  a  model  from  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
and  the  Senate,  the  model  developed  by  the 
Wharton  School.  All  Congressional  commit- 
tees would  have  access  to  all  three  models, 
giving  us  the  advantage  of  comparative  data 
In  economic  forecasting. 

Tou  can  imagine  my  chagrin  a  few  days 
later  when  I  picked  up  the  Washington  Post 
and  found  a  Page  One  story  quoting  Chase 
Econometrics  to  the  efTect  that  the  pend- 
ing Emergency  Farm  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
cost  the  American  consumer  four  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee that  had  been  wrestling  with  this  com- 
plex legislation  for  more  than  two  months,  I 
was  astounded  at  the  Chase  conclusions. 
Since  the  blil  was  scheduled  for  floor  action 
In  less  than  48  hours,  I  was  concernpd.  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  might  be  misled  by 
the  story.  I  lodged  a  protest  with  Chase  and 
had  my  staff  and  an  agricultural  economist 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  attempt  to  find 
out  how  such  conclusions  had  been  reached. 

They  discovered  that  the  agricultural 
model  was  the  only  one  in  the  field;  that  it 
was  al.so  the  newest  model  Chase  had  built. 
The  results  had  been  announced  by  a  press 
release  a  week  earlier,  but  the  Information 
had  not  been  conveyed  to  the  Congress. 

Among  the  assumptions  Chase  had  made 
was  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  lead  to 
speculation.  I  felt  otherwise:  Farmers  who 
had  sold  wheat  to  speculators  who  In  turn 
reaped  enormous  profits  In  their  deal  with 
the  Russians  are  more  cautious  now.  The 
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ulators  are  now  finding 

ing  cancelled,  and  they  too  an 
food  marketing  with  a  wary 

Chase  economists  also  a 
latlon  would  provoke  huge 
prices,  even  though  the  su^^ 
posed  in  the  bill  were  below 
market  prices  of  most  conunodi 
assumptions  were  based  on 
single  marketing  quarter. 

The  easy  response  for  me  as 
the  Agriculture  Committee  v 
to  denounce  not  only  Chase's 
concept  of  a  little  black  box  ^. 
would  happen  on  the  nation's 
the  nest  couple  of  years.  I  fell 
tion,  however,  to  inform  my  ci 
tools  like  econometric  models 
and  that  Congress  ought  to 
tage  of  such  modern 
tempt  to  g3t  all  of  the  facts 
ccncUision. 

Tlie  trouble,  of  course,  was 
metric   study   in   question   ^ 
After  my  protests  and  others. 
as  much  and  withdrew  Its 
ceding  that  the  bill  would 
on  the  cost  of  wheat,  feed  grain  s 
They  promised  further  study. 
I    couldn't    resist    a    little 
noting  for  instance  that 
Bank — the  jsarent  company  of 
metrirs — is   not   noted   for  its 
the  consume-,  and  that  the 
had  placed  a  week-old  press 
front  page,  while  printing  Cha^e 
inside. 

Of  course,  cnnspiratorlal 
day  with  this  incident.  One 
mised  that  Agriculture  Secret 
who  was  adamantly  opposed  to 
have  called  up  Vicp  President 
enlLst  the  aid  of  his  brother 
hattan   In  rigging  a  model   to 
desired  results. 

All  of  us  in  politics  know  tha 
ion  polls  can  be  rigged;  why 
Well,  yo\i  see  where  fantasy 
you  start  dealing  v/lth  future 

Seriously,    however.    Chase 
DRI.  Wharton  and  the  others 
gaged  in  the  exciting  work  of 
are  among  those  we  are  coun 
us  assess  the  futures  impact 
tion.  But  major  ethical 
by  this  small  episode. 

Econometrics    and    most 
futures  research  are  very  ,._^_ 
tions.  Someone  has  to  pay  the 
of  the  clients  of  the  companl 
this  research  are  the  big 
multi-nationals,  and — In  the 
tural   models — agribusiness, 
farmer  this  bill  was  designed  to 

My  question  Is  this:  When 
on  the  eve  of  a  vote,  does  the 
right  to  know  who  Chase's  a^ 
ents  are  and  what  assumption  3 
in  building  the  model? 

As  a  lawyer,  I  know  that  you 
to  emphasize  the  evidence 
client.  But  In  a  courtroom  s 
lie  at  least  knows  who  the  __, 
These  are  questions  for  'the 
Society  to  grapple  with,  and  I 
fesslon   can    come    up    with 
Otherwise   the   whole   process 
nounced  by  those  who  fear 
misuse  will  forever  outweigh 
of  technological  futures 
legislative  process. 

The  chief  hope  that  a  soclet 
fesslon  like  yours  offers  us  is  a 
to  choose  helpful  solutions  to 
face.  Our  problems  are  glganti 
world  food  shortage,  with  imj 
political  instability  across  the 
many  faces  ot  pollution  create 
making  urban  life  livable  for 
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are  being  forced  to  make  choices 
land  use,  but  in  how  we  use  our 
our  skies. 

Almost  every  major  issue  we 
has  two  things  in  common.  Thej 
in  scope,  and  choosing  the  prop 
requires  a  massing  and  sifting  of  .. 

Once  again,  as  it  has  happen*  d 
times  In  the  past,  our  only  hope 
titutlon,     deprivation — even     e: 

the  human  mind.  The  

mind  toward  the  future  is  the  , 
duly  of  all  of  us,  particularly 
here.  But  like  oiher  groups  in  our 
are  ignoring  a  coUolderable 
potential. 

I  am  talking  about  the  53  ^- 
population  that  Is  not  very  well 
here  today.  I  am  talking  about  w 

When  human  brainpower  is  all  .. 
pit    against    almost   overwhelmii  g 
tliink  we  would  be  wise  to  put 
into   using   all   the   minds   ava 
female,  majority  and  minority. 

It  is  not  right  that  these  glob4l 
slioiild  be  met  only  by  a  single 
the  white   male.  The  solutions 
posed  will  affect  everyone,  and  we 
from  everyone  to  know  truly  whai 
will    be,  and   what    the   real   ra 
actions  may  be.  We  should  not 
energy  and  imagination  of  one 
our  population  to  suffice  when 
of  effort  is  needed  to  devise 
will  work. 

Let  rne  concentrate  for  a 

eluding  that  majority  group  of 
tion — women.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
y'all  come  on  In."  With  that 

women  are  moving  into  pr< 

But  that  is  not  really  enough,  foi 
full  rDle  for  women  in  the  work! 
realization  that  while  procreatioi 
action  of  two  persons,  only  one  t 
up    carrying    and    delivering   the 

If  we  are  to  use  our  full  humai 
we    must   be    flexible   enough 
female  brainpower  entering  the 
in  varying  ways.  We  need  good 
leave   programs.   We   need   well 
care  centers.  We  need  more  pa: 
fessional  positions  so  that  parent  5 
to  may  be  home  when  school  is  ot 
policies  for  people  who  want  to 
work   force   for   fovu*   or   five 

coming  back  in.  We  need  more 

fer  policies  where  both  husbanc 
work. 

In  short,  we  need  to  forget  the 
if  "they"  come  in,  then  "they"  i_^ 
have  to  play  by  our  rules.  We  arc 
women  a  favor  by  "letting"  them 
are  domg  mankmd  a  favor  by 
brainpower  to  the  search  for 
problems  that  affect  us  all. 

We've  learned  a  lot  of  lessons 
perience     with     problem-solving, 
nately,  we  frequently  have  acqu 
worries  through  our  efforts. 

All  of  us  have  been  rather  . 
look  back  at  1950  and  marvel 
we  have  come.  It  has  been  a 
technological    advances    that 
man  to  the  moon  and  raised  the 
living  to  unforeseen  heights.  Bui 
been  a  lot  of  excess  baggage  on 
ecological  and  economic  disaster  5 
may   spend   the   next   quarter 
glng  out  of. 

Now,  as  we  look  toward  the  yea: 
futurists  are  saying  in  a  loud, 
"You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

Alvln  Toffler  and  his  Ad  Hoc 
on  Anticipatory  Democracy  have 
the  House  of  Representatives 
dom  in  adopting  H.  Res.  088,    . 
dates  every  House  committee  on  a 
basis   to   "undertake   futures 
forecasting." 
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To  fulfill  this  obligation,  we  are  going  to 
need  a  lot  of  help,  partlctilarly  from  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  I  can  assure  you  that 
your  thoughts  and  opinions  will  receive  k 
jiill  hearing. 

And  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  make  sure  that  the  information  we  ob- 
tain will  be  applied  wisely  by  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  handed  the  power  to 
UecidP. 


RESULTS  OF  OPINION  SURVEY  OF 
THE  19TH  OHIO  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  IS,  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  week  of  May,  my  newsletter  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  to  approximately 
155,000  residences  In  the  19th  Ohio  Con- 
gressional District.  The  results  of  that 
questionnaire  have  now  been  compiled. 

A  majority  of  the  people  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  think  that  Congress' 
three  highest  priorities  should  be  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending,  refonn  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  and  control  crime. 

In  addition,  a  lai-ge  majority  of  my 
constituents  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  establish  some  form  of 
national  health  Insurance  program,  re- 
quire no-fault  insurance  for  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  create  an  independent  coii- 
sumer  protection  agency. 

On  the  question  of  South  Vietnamese 
refugees,  3  out  of  4  respondents  were 
opposed  to  admitting  large  numbers  of 
refuRees  into  the  United  States. 

To  deal  with  our  country's  energy 
problem,  most  people  agreed  on  the  need 
for  expanded  mass  transportation,  re- 
cycling of  scarce  natural  resom'ces.  and 
greater  use  of  nuclear  power. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents will  help  me  to  make  my  decisions 
of  these  important  issues.  I  am  placing 
the  I'esults  of  my  questionnah'e  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  and  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues : 

Results  op  April  1975  Opinion  Survet  of 
THE  19th  Ohio  Congressional  District 

1.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  reqiUre  no-fault  insurance 
for  motor  vehicles? 

I  Percent] 
(A)    Yes _  54 

^B'  No ::  38 

2.  Which  statement  best  describes  your 
views  on  national  health  insurance? 

(A)  Create  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  covering  the  entire  range 

of  health  care  services 41 

(B)  Create  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance program  covering  only  catastrophic 
(major)  Illness... .._    33 

(C)  Provide  Federal  Income  tax  cred- 
its to  cover  the  premltun  cost  of  quall- 
hed  private  health  Insurance  policies..    20 

<t))  No  national  health  Insurance  of 
any    kind jg 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent consumer  protection  agency 
to  act  as  spokesman  few  the  consumer 
before  other  Federal  agencies  and  the 

courts? 

'A)    Yes 70 

(B)    No "-""TI     80 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

4.  The  Ford  Administration  has  re- 
quested $94  bllUon  for  defense  In  fiscal 
year  1976 — a  $9  UlUon  Increase  ovsr  fis- 
cal year  1975.  What  Is  your  opinion  ot 
military  spending? 

(A)  It  should  be  increased.. 17 

(B)  It  Is  about  right 17 

(C)  It  should  remain  at  last  years 
level    25 

(D)  It  should  be  cut  substantially..  41 

6.  Which  of  the  following  actions  do  you 
think  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  en- 
ergy situation? 

(A)  Ration  gasoline 6 

(B)  A  gasoline  tax  with  rebates  to  low 
and  middle-income  people 9 

(C)  A  tax  on  high  consumption  cars.  7 

(D)  mandatory  recycling  of  news- 
papers, bottles,  etc 17 

(E)  Increased  aid  to  mass  transit 11 

(F)  Restrict  Imports  of  foreign  oil 8 

<0)  Delay  clean  air  standards  for  auto- 
mobiles    11 

(H)    Accelerate   nuclear  power  plant 

licensing  and  site  selection 12 

(I)  Allow  free  market  forces  to  operate  9 

(J)  Nationalize  the  oil  industry 9 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  large  numbers  of  South 
Vietnamese  refugees  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States? 

(A)  Yes 24 

(B)  No 76 

7.  What  do  you  think  Congress'  three 
highest  priorities  should  be? 

Aid  .senior  citizens 10 

Conti-ol  crime ^ 15 

Combat  drug  abuse 4 

Control  prices n 

Stimulate  housing 2 

As.slst  unemployed  workers 8 

Improve  mass   transit 3 

Reform  the  Federal  income  tax 15 

Create    a   national   health    Insurance 

program    7 

Reduce  Pedernl  spending 17 

Control    polhition 3 

Increase  .support  for  education .  6 


BISHOP.       CAUF.,       UNION       HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND  EUROPE  BOUND 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   C.\LIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  the  efforts  of  an  in- 
dustrious gi'oup  of  young  people  within 
my  district,  and  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
jom  with  me. 

The  Bishop,  Calif.,  High  School  Band, 
unanimously  designated  as  "official  am- 
bassadors of  the  city  of  Bishop"  by  the 
Bishop  City  Comicil,  will  be  traveling  to 
Europe  tliis  summer.  The  band  will  study 
music  during  their  trip  abroad,  and  will 
participate  in  music  sessions  witli  bands 
from  other  countries. 

Over  a  period  of  2  years,  band  mem- 
bers have  worked  dihgently  to  raise 
$30,000  for  tlieir  trip  expenses.  Many 
fund  raising  projects,  plus  donations 
from  various  organizations,  helped  the 
band  members  to  realize  their  goal. 

Their  band  instructor  takes  gi'eat  pride 
in  these  youngsters,  and  that  admira- 
tion is  sliared  not  only  by  mj'self ,  but  »)y 
all  the  citizens  of  Bishop. 

I  am  honored  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Bishop  Union  High  School  Band  today. 
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just  as  I  am  honored  to  have  these  young 
people  within  my  congressional  district. 
Truly,  they  will  represent  us  in  their 
travels  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word 
"ambassador." 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  L.  BURTON 
INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  PROTECT 
THE  POINT  REYES  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Ml-.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mri  Speaker, 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  is  one 
of  only  two  remaining  sizable  areas  of  our 
Pacific  coast  where  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  ocean  shore  is  not  encroached  upon 
by  main  paved  highway  and  other  per- 
manent worlts  of  man.  Authorized  by 
Congi-ess  in  1962  as  part  of  tlie  National 
Park  System,  the  Pomt  Reyes  National 
Seashore  is  located  just  35  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  making  it 
readily  accessible  to  the  millions  of  resi- 
dents and  vlsitoi-s  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region. 

Altliougli  this  64,995-aci'e  national  sea- 
shore accommodates  up  to  a  million  visi- 
tors a  year,  some  major  management  ix)l- 
icy  questions  still  need  to  be  resolved  by 
the  Congress. 

-\t  the  present  time,  the  Point  Reyes 
Seashore,  Uke  other  national  seashores 
and  lakeshores,  is  classified  by  the  Park 
Service  as  a  "recreation  area."  providuig 
for  all-purpose  recreational  activities 
even  at  the  possible  expense  of  damaging 
its  natural  environment.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  today  is 
to  make  certain  that  the  Point  Reyes 
Peninsula's  highest  values  for  public  use, 
education  and  enjoyment  are  not  lost  or 
degraded  by  management  policies  de- 
signed for  other,  less  natural  areas  of  our 
National  Park  System. 

This  bill  would  declare,  as  a  matter  of 
law :  First,  that  the  National  Seashore  at 
Point  Reyes,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  managed 
as  a  natural  area  of  the  National  Park 
System;  and  second,  that  three  roadless 
portions  of  the  seashore  totaling  38.700 
acres,  shall,  In  addition,  be  protected  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

As  a  "natural  area,"  the  Point  Reyes 
Seashore  would  be  mansiged  to  provide 
for  all  appropriate  use  and  enjoyment  by 
the  people  that  can  be  accommodated 
without  impairment  of  its  natural  values. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  insure  the 
protection  provided  by  the  Wilderness 
Act  to  major  portions  of  the  peninsula, 
keeping  these  areas  open  to  visitors  for 
a  broad  and  diverse  range  of  recreational 
and  educational  pursuits,  but  not  to  in- 
vasion by  motor  vehicles  or  new  high- 
ways, parking  lots  and  other  urbanizing 
development.  Only  Congress  can  provide 
tills  protection  to  Point  Reyes  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
existing  paved  roads  and  developed 
campgi-ounds  will  continue  to  exist.  Pub- 
lic transportation,  such  as  is  provided  by 
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the  Point  Reyes  shuttle  buses,  will  be 
encouraged.  Established  private  rights 
of  landowners  and  leasdKdder*  will  con- 
tinue to  be  respected  and  protected.  The 
existing  agricultural  and  aquacultural 
uses  can  continue.  A  balanced  diversity 
of  ases  will  be  preserved. 

Wilderness  protection  at  Point  Reyes 
lus  the  support  of  more  than  60  citizen 
groups  of  the  bay  area  together  with  local 
and  State  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  give  this  magnificent  unit  of 
our  national  park  system  the  protective 
management  it  should  liave  for  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  our  generation  and  for 
that  of  our  :iucccs.sord. 


GENERAL  REVENXJE  SHARING 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Spcakei-.  4  years  ago 
Congress  Instituted  general  revenue 
sharing — GRS — to  help  local  govern- 
ments Increase  their  seiTices  and  give 
their  constituents  tax  relief.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  a  survey  I  sent 
to  all  20  local  units  of  government  in 
ray  10th  Congressional  District  in  Il- 
linois Indicates  that  GRS  funds  have  en- 
abled substantial  progress  to  be  made  to- 
ward these  goals. 

The  survey,  identical  to  a  question- 
naire created  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  hi  1973,  re- 
vealed that  about  40  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  their  GRS  funds  resulted 
In  new  services.  35  percent  said  they  pro- 
vided expanded  services,  and  25  percent 
said  they  allowed  the  maintaining  of 
existing  services. 

Better  than  70  percent  of  the  govern- 
ments expected  some  sort  of  tax  relief— 
either  a  tax  reduction,  halt  of  a  planned 
tax  increase,  or  a  slowed  down  rate  of 
tax  Increase— because  of  GRS  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  the  de- 
tailed findings  of  this  survey  for  pubU- 
cation  In  the  Conchsssiohal  Rscord: 
Tenth  Disnocr  Sukvxt  Findincs 

1.  Revenue  Sharing  allocatloiu  make  up 
from  2-8%  of  city  and  vUlage  tot*l  budgets 
from  15-30%  of  township  budgets. 

2.  About  40%  of  reqixmdents  said  that  rev- 
enue sharing  had  enabled  them  to  provide 
new  serrlces.  35%  believed  expansion  of 
serrtcea  was  the  result,  and  25%  said  that 
revenue  sharing  allowed  the  maintaining  of 
exlsUng  serrlces. 

3.  Better  than  70%  of  governmeuts  ex- 
pected some  sort  of  tax  reUef,  be  It  a  tax  re- 
duction, halt  of  a  planned  tax  Increase,  or  a 
slowed  down  rate  of  a  tax  Increase. 

4.  Oovenunents  were  not  creating  unap- 
propriated reserves  or  Increasing  already  ex- 
isting ones  fom  their  GRS  allocations. 

6.  ORS  has  not  been  a  factor  In  changing 
jurisdiction  through  annexaUon,  Incorpor- 
utlon,  etc. 

6.  About  30%  of  governments  said  that 
ORS  funds  affected  regional-Intergovern- 
mental projects,  programs,  or  cooperation. 
Townahlpa  indicated  this  effect  more  often 
than  vQIages. 

7.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  normal  bud- 
getary prooass  la  the  manner  m  which  ORS 
xunds  are  appropriated. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

8.  About  \3  of  responding!  localities  re- 
ported an  Increase  in  citizen  p  trtldpatlon  In 
the  budgetary  process  as  a  ^ult  of  reve- 
nue sharing. 

9.  As  might  be  expected,  th  ; 
.scope  of  special  interest  g-_.^„ 
uses  of  GRS  funds  correspond  ed 
to  the  size  of  the  village,  citj 

10.  Governments  claimed  tt 
or  the  possibility  of  reductlo  a 
Categorical  Grant  programs 
budget  decisions  at  the  local  leiel. 

11.  The  restrictions  on  thi 
funds  didn't  change  the  fasl  Ion 
tlie  governments  would  have  ii|ed 
such  restrictions  existed. 

12.  The  uncertainty  of  long 
iiy  of  revenue  sharing  was  th  > 
of  non-recurring  expenditures 
callties. 

13.  The  guidance  aiid  rrs^  __ 
Department  of  Treasury  was 
(iuat«  by  all  respondents. 

14.  Only  In  a  few  cases  wer< 
and  regulations  (prohibition! 
auditing,  reporting  requiremeii 

15.  In  no  case  did  a  gover 
change  Its  method  of  raising 
der  to  receive  a  higher  GRS 

16.  Three  responding  vinages|felt 
entitlement  was  not  equitab 
pared  to  other  local  govern 
ments.  The  high  income  level 
accounted  for  their  velativelj 
Two  vUlage.s  also  felt  that  tow_ 
celvlug  an  inappropriately  higl 
funds. 

17.  There    was   little    support 
spondcnts  for  iiaving  the  s 
adopt  an  optional  allocation 
the  state  were  to  do  so,  the 
majority  of  governments  prefe_ 
combining  population.  relativ( 
tax  effort  to  a  formula  usin( 
these  above  factors.  ELxceptioii 
jorlty  were  understandably  sel 
tlvated:    relatively   wealthy  ai 
greater  emphasis  on  populatioi 
preferred  greater  emphasis  o 
come. 

18.  The  V3-?3  division  of  . 
states  and  localities  was  regar 
able  by  all  but  one  respondent 

19.  Although  governments  d|ffer 
they  handled  entitlement  f 
account,  bank  account) ,  all 
their    accounting    practices 
funds  to  be  a  separate  and  i 
tity. 

20.  The  accounting  systems 
governments  permitted  the 
revenue  sharing  funds  at  a  lev*l 
ture   no   more   broad   than   tl  e 
level  (as  opposed  to  such  lev^s 
fund"  or  "department") . 

21.  Those  governments 
Grants  could  demonstrate 
the  "anti-matching"  requirement 

22.  CPA  firms  were  the  very  . 
of  governments  when  selectfn  ; 
audit  their  GRS  activities. 

as.  Cities  and  vUIages  aUocat^  d 
with    the    greatest    emphasis 
safety" — over  60%  of  the 
went  to  this  category. 
Btrated   a   greater 

were  well  spread  out  over  the  eight  "priority 
expenditures"  areas 
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Mr.    McDonald   of 

Speaker,  C.  V.  Myers  of  Calgai  7, 
Canada,  is  a  salty  writer  (xx 
affairs  with  a  shoot  from  the 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  Myeip 
and  Energy  letter— Inter 
Ltd.,    8001     Zurich, 

Strasse  7,  Switzerland 

May  9,  1975  issue— No.  209— L 
an  imaginary  nationwide  TV 
President  Ford  on  the  economl  i 
our  Nation  and  indeed 

Obviously,  this  is  an  . 

di-e,ss,  but  it  mei-its  interest 
honest  appraisal  of  a  serlou! 
For  a  little  over  a  generation, 
have  not  been  able  to  associate 
contemporary  politicians.  The 
statesmen  has  been  on  the 
may  therefore  be  proper  to 
imaginary    Presidential 
tongue-in-cheek  humor.  For 
of  my  colleagues  this 
lows: 

"My  Dear  Fellow  Americans 
tloual  debt  can  never  be  paid  off 
grow— how    far?    No    agreement, 
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growing  debt  can  forestall  catastrophe.  But 
debt  must  continue  to  grow.  But  how  can 
this  go  on?  As  your  president  I  have  to  tell 
you  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  to  find  an  answer. 

Five  hundred  bUUon  dollar  debt  equals 
33  billion  dollars  Interest  every  year,  even 
without  any  increase  of  debt.  The  debt  wUl 
be  600  to  700  billion  up  to  one  triUion  In  just 
a  few  years. 

Loolc  at  New  York  City — the  only  way  for 
it  to  balance  its  budget  is  to  quit  borrowing, 
but  it  must  borrow  to  keep  from  going  to 
poi.  Banks  and  corporation.s  will  go  broke 
if  borrowing  stops,  and  they  will  go  broke 
if  it  doesn't  stop. 

I  have  no  solution. 

The  only  solution  I  have  is  to  cut  taxe-^, 
keep  things  going,  borrow  more.  I  may  not  be 
bright,  but  past  presidents  didn't  do  anv- 
thhig  brighter.  Things  are  bad.  My  sugges- 
tion is  to  take  money  out  of  the  banks:  buy 
food.  Oet  ready.  I  don't  know  what's  going 
to  happen  to  us.  I'll  do  my  best.  Ood  bless 
you  all,  and  good  night !" 


THE  19TH  DISTRICT  CLUB 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSYLV.^XIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTS  IVES 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1975 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  sought  public  office  last  year,  I 
promised  I  would  be  available  and  re- 
sponsive to  my  constituents  at  all  times. 

Since  my  election,  I  have  tried  to  keep 
my  promise  to  the  best  of  mv  ablUtv.  I 
have  established  24  field  offices  through- 
out the  19th  District  so  constituents  can 
get  quick  solutions  to  their  problems  with 
the  Federal  Government:  I  have  retume<i 
to  the  district  several  times  each  week 
to  meet  with  interested  citizens  and 
groups  and  listen  to  their  views;  I  liave 
sought  out  the  opinions  of  my  constit- 
uents with  questionnaires  and  tried  to 
keep  them  informed  with  regular  news- 
letters; I  recently  held  a  series  of  open 
town  meetings  in  the  district;  I  am  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  address  gioups  in 
the  district  by  conference  telephone  when 
urgent  business  keeps  us  on  the  House 
floor  and  in  addition  I  am  establishing  a 
Student  Advisory  Board  to  keep  me  in- 
formed of  the  feelings  and  the  views  of 
the  district's  young  people. 

However,  these  and  other  worthwhile 
efforts  to  communicate  with  constituent.s 
require  funds  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Tlie  recent  questionnaire,  for 
example,  required  the  expenditm-e  of 
more  than  $1,500  from  my  personal  funds 
and  my  radio  and  television  reports  to 
the  district  have  cost  more  than  S700  so 
far  this  year.  Because  of  these  types  of 
expenses  and  after  consulting  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  agreed  to  the 
formation  of  an  organization  to  help  me 
meet  some  of  these  extraordinary  costs. 

The  organization  is  called  Pennsyl- 
vania's 19th  District  Club.  The  basic 
structure  of  the  club  is  a  series  of  $25 
per  person  breakfast  and  dinner  meet- 
ings held  within  the  19th  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  club  is  established  as 
a  public  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
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the  residents  of  the  19th  Congressional 
District.  The  club  does  not  have  a  politi- 
cal purpose  and  any  contributions  which 
are  solicited  and  received  will  be  kept 
separate  from  any  campaign  activity. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  need 
to  keep  this  organization  nonpolitical  I 
have  asked  the  membership  of  the  club 
to  cease  any  fundraising  activities  ef- 
fective at  any  time  I  might  become  a 
candidate  for  reelection  and  to  approve 
no  expenditures  of  the  club's  funds  60 
days  prior  to  any  primary  or  general 
election  which  lists  me  on  its  ballot. 

The  funds  which  are  contributed  to 
the  19th  District  Club  will  be  used  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  such  items  as 
radio  and  television  production  time  and 
materials ;  newsletters,  questionnaires 
and  direct  mailing  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  tlie  Federal  Government 
and  including  materials,  photography, 
engravii?g,  and  printing;  transportation 
expenses  lor  me  and  my  staff  to  and 
from  tlie  19th  District  exceeding  the 
amount  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ertiment ;  the  cost  of  public  meetings  and 
news  conferences  held  for  the  pm-pose  of 
discussing  the  matters  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Federal  Government; 
clerical  assistance  above  the  amount 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
specified  public  relations  projects. 

None  of  the  funds  from  the  club  will 
be  disbursed  to  me  personally  and  a  re- 
port of  those  funds  collected  and  ex- 
pended will  be  placed  in  the  Record  prior 
to  April  1  of  each  year  and  also  made 
available  to  all  of  the  news  media  in  the 
district.  Of  course,  since  these  funds  are 
not  made  as  campaign  contributions, 
they  will  not  be  tax  deductible. 

1  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  out- 
lining this  ortianization  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  believe  it  can  be  an  important  asset 
to  keeping  my  constituents  well-in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  Wasliington. 
but  I  felt  it  was  important  to  declare  the 
existence  of  this  organization  and  to 
state  for  the  Record  that  the  books  for 
this  account  and  a  list  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  will  be  made 
available  upon  request. 


GENEVA  GARDEN  CLUB 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl'Al  IVES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  nimiber 
of  years  the  Kane  County  Forest  Pi-eserve 
Commission  has  maintamed  the  former 
home  and  grounds  of  Col.  George  Fabyan 
as  a  public  park.  Colonel  Fabyan's  estate, 
now  known  as-Fabyan's  Forest  Preserve, 
is  located  in  Illinois  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fox  River  between  Geneva  and  Batavia. 
In  its  heyday,  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding World  War  I,  it  included  an  Im- 
pressive mansion,  a  private  zoo  with  bear 
den  and  monkey  house,  a  68-foot-hlgh 
Dutch  windmill,  dog  kennels,  and  a  Japa- 
nese garden.  Although  Kane  County  was 
able  to  purchase  the  estate  on  behalf  of 
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its  citizens,  it  lacked  the  funds  needed 
to  restore  the  property  to  its  former 
grandeur. 

Last  year  the  Geneva  Garden  Club 
took  upon  itself  the  task  of  refurbishing 
the  Japanese  garden,  an  area  complete 
with  a  Japanese  tea  house  and  an  arched 
bridge  over  a  pool.  When  I  visited  Faby- 
an's in  April  I  observed  the  work  which 
had  already  been  accomplished.  This  year 
the  club,  in  cooperation  with  the  forest 
pi-eserve  commission,  is  once  again  coor- 
duiating  community  cleanup  activities. 
As  the  Geneva  Garden  Club  has  noted: 

Tlie  completed  garden  will  be  a  place  whLre 
all  of  MP  can  retreat  and  enjoy  the  beauty  ot 
a  natural  setting  enhanced  in  tlie  tradition 
of  the  Japanese  by  the  labors  of  interested 
people.  It  will  be  an  artistic  and  an  aesthetic 
loss  to  our  present  and  futm-e  community  if 
we  fall  10  restore  and  care  for  the  Japaiiese 
Garden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  Geneva  Gar- 
den Club  for  their  work  in  preserving  a 
unique  treasm-e  which  lies  within  my 
congre.'^s-ional  district. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mi'.  Speaker,  for  35 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  controlled 
the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  these  nations  to  tlie  U.S.S.R. 
was  "voluntarily  and  forever"  renounced 
in  1920  by  that  State,  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  been  denied  the  basic  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty since  1940.  In  addition,  the  So- 
viets have  sought  to  undermine  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  in  tliese  countries,  de- 
porting thousands  of  Baits  to  Siberia  and 
the  Soviet  Far  East  and  replacing  them 
with  people  of  Russian  stock.  The  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  denying  national 
self-determination  to  the  Baltic  people 
and  the  accompanying  reUgious  and  po- 
litical repression  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  hi  the  modern  world. 

The  United  States  has  been  just  as 
steadfast  in  its  condemnation  of  these 
actions  as  the  Russians  have  been  In 
implementing  tliem.  Forcible  takeovers 
of  sovereign  nations  are  contrary  to  all 
our  basic  concepts  of  freedom  and  in 
every  respect  counter  to  our  intrinsic 
democratic  principles.  Our  nation  has 
been  well  justified  in  its  policy  of  not 
recognizing  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States:  the  United  States  should 
not  condone  such  actions  by  any  nation 
against  another. 

This  summer  mai'ks  the  amiiversary 
of  the  1940  takeovers  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Since 
the  issue  of  recognition  of  these  States 
as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
raised  in  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence now  in  progress,  the  importance  of 
continuing  our  present  policy  on  this 
matter  must  be  stressed.  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  House  Concunent  Resolution 
189  expressing  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  th?.t  tlie  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
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conference  should  not  agree  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  annexation  of  these 
States.  It  Is  OUT  duty  to  ojipose  the  poUey 
of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  Bal- 
tic peoples;  we  must  support  their  fight 
for  freedom  of  expression  and  the  rlc^t 
to  decide  for  themselves  how  they  should 
be' governed. 


THE  ARMY'S  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

or   VIBCIMIA 

*  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBFSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  June  IS.  1975 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, Jime  14.  1975,  this  Nation  obsen-ed 
the  200th  anniversarj-  of  the  founding  of 
the  U.S.  Army. 

I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record  a  letter 
by  Cftpt.  L.  Pat  Wright.  USARR  vm. 
which  appeared  in  the  May-June  issue 
of  Infantry  magazine: 

AsMT  Bicentennial 

Old  Sarge:  "The  Captain,  he  raid  U  all  auU 
he  said  It  good." 

Dea*  Sni:  On  June  14. 1976  we  will  observe 
a  historic  landmark— the  200th  birthday  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  Over  that  span  of  time,  a 
great  deal  of  pride  has  been  fostered,  a  heri- 
tage has  been  establLOted.  and  much  blood 
Las  been  spilled. 

The  Army  has  never  let  this  nation  or  li3 
citizens  down.  It  has  gone  when  and  where 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  directed. 
Throughout  those  200  years,  many  men  have 
suffered  and  died  in  the  name  of  freedom's 
eatue.  Knn  In  tbc  face  of  multiple  obstaclee 
•afX  overwiieltning  odds  the  men  of  the  U.S. 
Ariny  have  stood  strong  and  accepted  the 
chaUcnge  wtUUigly,  knowingly,  and  without 
reservation. 

The  Army  can  be  credited  with  having  de- 
feated the  British  redcoats,  which  gave  this 
flfldgUng  nation  the  opportunity  for  self- 
govenunent.  The  price  of  victory  did  not 
come  without  many  sacrifices  and  much 
hardship.  And  the  early  leadership  so  essen- 
tial for  an  embryonic  country  was  provided 
by  General  George  Washington,  who  would 
not  be  the  last  Army  man  to  hold  the  coun- 
try's highest  office. 

Tlie  Army  has  been  iuvolved  in  every  type 
of  coneeiTable  action—  from  conventional 
warfare  to  guerilla  and  unconventional  war- 
fare, from  urban  fighting  to  civil  disturb- 
ances and  riot  control.  Similarly,  the  mode  of 
tranqxntatlon  has  evolved  from  th«  standard 
foot  soldier  to  the  hcx^e-mounted  soldier  to 
the  mechanized,  airborne,  and  air-mobile 
trooper.  Yet,  ultimately.  It  starts  with  and 
returns  to  the  foot  soldier. 

The  battlefields  have  ranged  the  world 
over.  The  weapons  have  improved  contlnu- 
outly  from  the  "Old  Bees"  musket  to  nuclear 
weapons  which  have  yields  in  the  mega- 
tons. The  enemy  has  varied  by  race,  color, 
and  creed.  The  objectives,  too,  have  fluctu- 
ated from  domination  to  coutaliuneut.  and 
from  pacification  to  total  submission.  Yet 
the  individual  w^ho  today  actually  Imple- 
ments the  directives  and  fires  the  weapon.? 
has  changed  little  from  his  forefather  in  the 
Continental  Army.  Peiliaps  he  Is  better  edu- 
cated, but  pbyatologlcaUy,  he  is  baslcaUy  the 
same  man.  Be  reqiUres  sleep  when  he  is  tired, 
food  when  he  is  hungry,  water  when  he  is 
ihlraty.He  bleeds  when  be  Is^  wounded,  and 
he  shivers  when  cold  or  afraid. 

The  American  soldier  has  gone  to  war  with 
the  public  eramadng  him  In  admiration,  for 
be  was  going  to  "end  an  wars."  He  has  aim 
gone  to  war  wtthoat  fun  pubUc  support.  Tb* 
irony  of  the  two  Hot  in  the  fact  that  aa 
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came  up. 

The  actual  size  of  the  Arm  r 
constant  flux,  with  the  prlmar  r 
factor  being  political.  During 
the  Army  is  built  up  until 
threat  is  eliminated.  Then, 
gravity,    the    process    of 
structure  Is  set  in  motion, 
seen  days  of  segregation,  and  _ 
total  Integration.  Similarly,  th< 
though  basically  outstanding 
endure  more  than  one  shame 
because  of  the  lack  of  good  Ju 
part  of  a  very  few  men. 

On  more  than  one  occasion, 
has  seen  its  level  of  public  .. 
from  one  extreme  to  another, 
tion,  or  lack  thereof,  has 
assigned  mission  at  any  given 
regard,  it  must  always  be 
only  Congress  and  the  P.._.. 
power  to  commit  the  Army  to 

The  Army  does  not  declare 
pllshes  missions  in  the  best 
with  the  minimum  cost  in 
Throughout  the  ages,  and 
cty  of  reasons,  men  have 
services  to  their  country. 
have  been  motivated  solely 
others  to  a  lesser  degree,  or 
dllTering  reasons.  The  ranks 
filled  on  more  than  one  oc. 
who  did  not  volunteer,  but 
required  to  Join  the  ranks 
process. 

In  either  case,  though  they  . 
plained  loud  and  hard,  it  w. 
than    not    that    those    same 
mightily  of  their  experiences  a 
when  they  were  in  the  Army 
Today's  Army  la  without  a 
there  were  many  who  felt 
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the  .situation  of  Americans  .. 
Ing  in  action  in  that  area  of 

The  Legislature  of  Nebrask 
a  resolution  on  this  subject,  . 
half  of  Nebraska  members  of 
of  Representatives,  I  am 
that  resolution  to  the 
Members   of   Congress.    The 
gives  this  message : 

Whereas,  more  than  two  years 
since  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
and 

Whereas,  the  Communist  bloc 
.Southeast  Asia  are  not  abiding 
8a  and  8b  of  the  Paris  agreement 
tian  Protocols,  which  provide  for 
ing  of  American  servicemen  who 
in  Action  and  the  repatriation 
oners  of  War;  and 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  i 
fective  accion   being  taken  or 
achieve  a  full  accounting  of  tbi 
1.300  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missin  ' 
and. 

Whereas,  the  1,300  families  of 
have  too  long  borne  the  painfu: 
iinceiU.iDty  that  this  situation 
and 

Wliereas,  we  as  Americans  and 
a  free  nation  acknowledge  our  _. 
sponslbllity  to  resolve  the  fate  ol 
who  served  their  country  In  Sc 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
bers  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
braska,  first  session: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
be  requested  to  conduct  a  tho., 
gatiou  of  the  Issue  of  American 
War  and  Missing  in  Action  In  E 
and  that  it  take  such  action  as 
sary  to  ensure  an  honorable 
th<?  fate  of  these  men. 
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Mi.    ASHBROOK.    Mr 
House  Committee  on  Interioi 
sular  Affairs  is  continuing  Its 
tion  of  H.R.  3510,  the  Land  _ 
source  Conservation  Act  of  197  i 
of  this  legislation  would  be  a 
take. 

H.R.  3510  A^ould  increase  the 
the  Federal  Government  at  „ 
of  State  and  local  government  i 
&'st  time  the  Federal  Gov 

become  involved  in  the    , . 

land.  Such  matters  should  be 

the  local  level,  not  by 

bureaucrats.  We  do  not  need 
eral  invasiwi  of  local  concerns. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an 
article  on  the  land  use  bill 
Oliver  which  appeared  in  the 
National  Review  Bulletin. 

The  article  follows: 

New  PrDEHAi,  Power  Gra^ 
The  "Land  Use  and  Resource 
Act  of  1975"  is,  make  no  mistake 
federal  power  grab  of  momento^ 
tions.  It  hitroduces  the  Federtd 
into  a  new  field,  "land  use 
that  is  always  dangerous  to 
are  calling  the  biU  a  national 
nance,  a  description  that  may  be 
of  the  mark.  But  the  point  of  the 
porters  is  certainly  to  substitute  fu. 
dom  and  purity  for  the  local  bran  I 
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bill  Is  supported  by  those  people  who  still 
believe  that  Washington  Is  the  source  of  all 
wisdom,  the  currant  disfavor  of  the  regulatory 
Agencies  notwithstanding. 

The  basic  point  of  the  bUI  Is  to  encourage 
"use"  of  land  in  ways  that  are  satisfying  to 
people  whose  primary  concerns  are  ecological 
rather  than  economic  or  social.  The  owner  of 
land  who  had  in  mind  to  build,  say,  a  shop- 
ping center  (or  a  bousing  development,  fac- 
tory, or  power  plant)  might  have  his  state 
government  regulate  and  restrict — at  the 
urging  of  the  Federal  Government — the  use  of 
his  land  to  some  other  purpose.  Although  the 
bill  provides  that  nothing  in  it  shall  be 
construed  to  "diminish  the  rights  of  owners 
of  property  as  provided  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.S.,"  it  is  the  landowner  who  must 
take  the  initiative  in  court  to  enforce  his 
rights.  The  state  will  deny  that  any  "taking" 
has  occurred  and  wUl  a.ssert  its  claim  to  regu- 
late under  the  police  power — the  exercise  of 
which  requires  no  compensation  for  the  land- 
owner. The  landowner  might  spend  years  in 
litigation  and  the  cost  of  carrying  his  land 
during  that  time  might  in  the  end  make  the 
project  uneconomical,  even  if  he  prevails  in 
court.  Thus  does  the  federal  legislation  seep 
down  to  the  owner  of  private  property. 

A  quick  look  at  last  year's  version  of  the 
bill  indicates  what  kind  of  amendments  we 
can  expect  in  future  years,  not  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  currently  working  its  way 
through  Congress  arent  bad  enough.  The 
1974  bill  would  have  coerced  the  states  into 
cooperating  with  land  planning  actlvites  by 
threatening  them  with  the  loss,  not  Just  of 
new  funds,  but  of  federal  airport,  highway, 
and  conservation  aid.  This  years  bill  relies 
on  the  proven  method  loausharks  use  to  en- 
snaie  unwary  victims:  a  lot  of  cash  on  easy 
terms  at  first,  but  followed  with  more  oner- 
ous requirements  as  time  goes  on.  However 
voluntary  the  transaction  at  first,  in  time 
power  shifts  toward  the  partner  holding  the 
purse  strings.  So  it  would  be  with  the  new 
land  use  bill:  the  Federal  Government  would 
dispense  a  total  of  $500  million  to  the  states 
during  the  first  six  years. 

Before  a  state  can  get  second  year  fvmd- 
Ing  (and  how  does  a  politician  explain  his 
not  getting  for  his  state  the  second  install- 
ment of  federal  dollars)  it  must  persuade  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  It  "has  estab- 
lished methods  to  Inventory  its  land  and 
water  resources"  which  Include  "designat- 
ing" areas  "of  critical  state  concern,"  e.g., 
areas  where  "unccwitrolled  or  incompatible 
development"  would  significantly  damage 
"the  quality  of  the  environment"  or  "the 
long-term  public  Interest."  This  puts  tremen- 
dous power  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who,  like  other  govermnental 
officials,  is  subject  to  political  pressures  that 
too  often  have  little  to  do  with  the  case  at 
band. 

To  get  a  fourth  annual  grant,  the  State 
land  use  program  must,  to  the  Interior  Sec- 
cretary's  satisfaction,  meet  the  requirements 
of  Title  in  of  the  bill  which  means  having 
"policies  and  procedures  to  encourage  de- 
velopment and  laud  use  patterns  and  prac- 
tices designed  to  conserve  energy  on  a  long- 
and  short-term  basis.  .  .  ."  But  what  Is  the 
consensus  on  how  best  to  conserve  energy — 
by  regulating,  deregulating,  reregulating? 
What  if  the  long-term  effort  directly  con- 
flicts with  the  short-term  effort? 

Will  roads  and  highways  now  go  where 
the  gods  of  ecology  designed  them  to  go  or 
where  the  construction  interests  and  truck- 
ing concerns  want  them  to  go?  Or  nowhere 
at  all.  which  might  please  the  railroad  mag- 
nates? Is  preserving  a  section  of  scenic  sea- 
coast  more  ln^>ortant  than  building  a  nu- 
clear power  plant,  which  heats  homes  with- 
out smog  poUution?  More  important  to 
whom?  Who  should  decide  that  question? 

In  short,  these  are  questions  that  cannot 
be  answered  wisely  and  purely  from  Wa.«h- 
ington— if  at  all. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Who  controls  the  u-se  of  laud  now?  To  a 
considerable  extent,  local  politicians  deter- 
mine whether  land  will  be  used  for  trees,  la- 
goons, or  housing — but  who  can  say  which  is 
the  best  use?  Tlie  Land  Use  bill  suffers  the 
same  defect  as  conswner  protection  legisla- 
tion: it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  Is  a 
single  procedure  that  will  be  best  for  all  peo- 
ple— and  that  there  is  someone  in  Washing- 
ton who  knows  what  it  is. 

About  three  quarters  of  the  states  have  al- 
leady  indicated  their  concern  with  land  use 
by  establishing  commissions,  passing  laws,  or 
instituting  some  form  of  planning.  But  plan- 
ners on  the  state  level,  too.  can  be  beholden 
to  local  poUtlcians.  To  some  extent,  there- 
fore, the  use  of  land  is  determined  by  the  po- 
litical process:  but  there  is  Uttle  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
can  determine  how  best  to  us^e  far-off  land. 
And  where  does  the  owner  of  the  land  stand 
in  all  of  this?  After  Watergate,  grain  inspec- 
tion scandals,  HEW  laxity,  and  the  experi- 
ence with  regulatory  agencies  which  become 
the  captives  of  the  industries  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate,  do  we  really  believe  that 
ihe  level  of  competence  and  honesty  of  gov- 
ei-nment  employees  hicreases  with  level  of 
government  power  and  authority?  The  land 
use  bill  is  a  classic  federal  grab  for  power, 
another  step  toward  public  contrtd  of  pri- 
vate property. 
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Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  concerned  that 
even  though  trafHc  deaths  are  the  No.  1 
cause  of  deaths  for  Americans  age  1  to 
44,  the  subject  of  trafQc  safety  still  ranks 
low  on  Americans'  Ust  of  priority  prob- 
lems. A  i-ecent  Gallup  survey  pointed 
this  out.  Twelve  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation thinks  Government  gives  too  much 
attention  to  traffic  safely  and  fewer  than 
2  percent  consider  it  among  the  Nation's 
top  three  problems.  This  study  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Highway  Users  Federa- 
tion, but  I  think  that  all  of  us  shotild 
look  carefully  at  what  measures  we  take 
to  achieve  traffic  safety. 

It  took  a  crisis  in  our  pocket  books  be- 
fore we  realized  that  high  speeds  on  our 
Nation's  highways  caused  many  of  our 
traffic  accidents.  I  recently  wrote  to  the 
county  sheriffs  in  my  district,  and  found 
that  theh:  feeUngs  were  that  the  lower 
speed  limit  reduced  their  major  accidents 
greatly,  and  they  felt  that  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  Umit  should  be  continued 
for  safety's  sake. 

I  think  that  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Watertown  I»ublic  Opinion 
points  this  out  very  clearly.  This  article 
was  wiitten  by  Alex  John.son  and  ap- 
peared on  June  10, 1975: 
YuuB  Chances  or  Sukvivinc  on  Hichwats 
Get  Betteb 

Whether  it  is  the  universal  55  mile  an 
hour  speed  Umit  or  an  Increasing  conscious- 
ness that  the  autontoblle  Is  a  major  killer  . . . 
or  both  . . .  the  fact  remains  that  fewer  pet^e 
are  dying  on  Ametlcan  roads  and  that  last 
year  saw  a  stgnlficmnt  reduction  in  the  traffic 
<v.ccldent  death  rate — 16  per  oent. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  termed 
the  Bbowing  a  major  gain  In  the  nattonwido 
campaign  to  reduce  the  1974  death  rate  of 
1.6  to  3  by  1980.  In  more  dramatic  terms, 
this  means  that  thousands  of  persons  will  be 
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alive  five  years  from  now  who  wouldn't  otlier- 
wise  be. 

It  shows  in  South  Dakota.  The  Highway 
Patrol  notes  that  fatalities  here  went  down 
by  19.S  per  cent  from  1973  to  1974  although 
vehicle  miles  traveled  decreased  less  thaa 
one  per  cent. 

Nationwide,  motor  vehicle  deaths  last  ycVr 
were  estimated  at  46,200,  a  17  per  cent  re- 
duction from  the  55,800  fatalities  recorded 
in  1973.  The  9,600  decrease  was  the  largest 
annual  drop  in  30  years.  The  1974  rate  of 
3.6  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  mUes  of 
travel,  lowest  on  record,  provided  the  16  per 
cent  drop  from  the  04.3  rate  of  1973. 

Dtu-hig  t!io  1960's,  a  grim  decade  in  traf- 
fic accident  annals,  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  either  rose  by  several  thci^sand  annu- 
ally or  rem.alned  substantially  unchanged 
from  the  prevlotis  year.  In  the  1970's  until 
last  year,  there  were  both  increases  and 
decreases. 

So  far  this  year  the  trend  appears  to  be 
definitely  down. 

The  Safety  Council  observes,  ".  .  .  the  1974 
experience  marks  a  decisive  turnaround  to- 
ward a  lower  level  of  annual  traffic  fatali- 
ties and  safety  officials  hope  the  gains  can 
be  continued  as  the  nation  works  toward  its 
1980  goal  of  an  annual  death  rate  of  no  more 
than  3  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  of 
travel." 

The  estimate  Is  that  74,500  persons  will  die 
In  traffic  mishaps  in  1980  if  the  1972  death 
rate  of  4.5 — which  resulted  in  56.600  deaths, 
highest  annual  toll  on  record — is  permitted 
to  continue. 

Practically  all  analyses  of  the  1974  decreas.^ 
agree  on  one  element — that  the  65  mile  an 
hour  limit,  w^hlch  many  but  certainly  not 
all  drivers  adhere  to,  has  been  perhaps  the 
No.  1  reason  for  the  welcome  trend.  Obvl- 
ously,  the  more  who  abide  bj  it,  the  more 
the  fatality  trend  will  continue  to  decline. 

What  it  all  means  quite  simply  is  that 
the  chances  of  your  surviving  an  automobUs 
trip,  long  or  short,  are  improving.  Putting  it 
even  more  succinctly,  you  can  expect  to  live 
longer. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn^S 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  i^  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
W.  Stanley  Mooneyham.  president  of 
World  Vision  International  and  s  con- 
stituent of  the  26th  District  of  California. 
Dr.  Mooneyham  this  morning  presented 
a  check  in  the  amotmt  of  $23,586  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Parker,  Admbilstrator  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
as  a  repayment  to  the  Government  for 
the  cost  incurred  in  evacuating  World 
Vision  International's  Vietnamese  staff 
membei-s  and  theii  families  from  South 
Vietnam. 

In  his  statement  this  morning.  Dr. 
Mooneyham  said : 

We  believe  that  American  commercial  and 
private  organizations  working  abroad  should 
not  expect  the  U.S.  Government  to  pay  all 
their  bills  encotmtered  In  difficult  Bttnations 
such  as  the  Indochina  evactwtion.  There 
must  t>e  a  recognition  that  the  goveriunent 
bas  no  funds  which  do  not  ultimately  ccnne 
from  the  people. 

World  Vision  International  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  additional  evacuation  of 
47  war  onMians  from  Southeast  Asia— 
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27  from  South  Vietnam  atid  20  from 
Cambodia. 

This  acl;ion  by  Dr.  Mooneyham  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  responsible  lead- 
ership and  the  abUity  of  private  volim- 
teer  groups  to  work  In  partnership  with 
the  Government.  As  Dr.  Mooneyham 
concluded  in  his  remarks  this  morning: 

It  is  a  small  gesture  on  our  part  to  affirm 
our  belief  that  private  organizations  shoiJld 
never  bec(»ue  wholly  dependent  upon  kov- 
ernments,  to  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
pay  our  Xair  share,  and  to  say  to  USAID  that 
we  believe  partnership  is  a  two-way  street. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  mc  to  in.sert 
ilie  full  text  of  J3r.  Mooneyham's  state- 
ment for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Statkment  by  W.  Stanley  Mooncyuam 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  today  to  present 
a  check  in  the  amount  of  $23,586  tu  tr.c 
Oovenunent  of  the  United  States  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  expenses  of  evaciiatiui; 
n  number  of  World  Vision's  Vietnamese  staff 
members  from  South  Vietnam.  As  nearly  a-s 
we  can  determine,  this  represents  the  cost 
of  bringing  to  the  United  States  38  adults 
iiud  families,  13  of  whom  arc  presently 
sponsored  by  World  Vision  and  have  already 
lieen  reijetllcd  and  employed,  with  25  more 
.still  being  identified  and  processed  at  the 
\arious  refugee  centers. 

World  Vision  is  grateful  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Agency  for  luternationnl 
Development,  to  whom  the  finids  will  be 
credited,  for  their  making  possible  the  evacu- 
ation of  these  and  other  Vietnamese  citizens. 

We  believe  that  American  commercial  and 
private  organizations  working  abroad  shotild 
not  expect  the  U.S.  Government  to  pay  all 
their  bills  encountered  In  difficult  sit uai ions 
such  as  the  Indochina  evacuation.  There 
must  be  a  recognition  that  the  government 
has  no  funds  which  do  not  ultimately  couic 
from  the  people. 

We  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  look- 
ing after  our  own  national  statf  members 
vests  with  us,  not  the  government,  and  it 
liad  been  our  desire  and  Intention  to  evacu- 
ate as  numy  of  those  as  po6sibIe  whose  lives 
would  have  been  jeopardized  because  of  their 
association  with  us.  When  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  Saigoi)  made  this  Impossible, 
the  U.S.  Government  arrai>gcd  for  tht  it 
evacuation. 

While  World  Vision  Is  by  no  means  overlv- 
rndowed,  we  do  feel  a  solemn  obligation  to 
make  .some  realistic  contribution  toward  the 
e.xacuation  expenses  of  these  faithful  stall 
members  from  South  Vietnam. 

We  particularly  appreciate  the  work  anrl 
leadership  of  the  Agency  of  International 
Development  in  its  efforts  to  bring  hope, 
food  and  self-respect  to  the  millions  of 
people  who  live  in  poverty  throughout  the 
developing  world.  We  are  grateful,  too.  for 
ihe  relationship  we  have  with  USAID 
through  otir  reUef  and  development  arm. 
World  Vision  Relief  Organization,  through 
which  we  have  achieved  a  partnership  of 
helping  those  in  need. 

World  Vision,  as  an  International  humani- 
tarian organization,  depends  primarily  upon 
private  contributions  from  citizens  in  sev- 
eral countries.  We  have,  however,  through 
our  aflUiated  offices,  been  privileged  to  work 
with  governments  of  different  nations  such 
n><  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  West 
Germany  and  the  United  States  on  specific 
relief  and  development  projects  Including 
nutrition  centers,  bousing,  refugee  resettle- 
ment and  medical  projects. 

The  USAIO  program  has  provided  a  great 
many  opportunities  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible.  Our  shared  goal  of 
helping  developing  peoples  has  made  this 
partnership  of  an  Independent  private  or- 
ganization  and  a  government   agency  not 
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only  possible,   but   mutually 
World  Vision  has  been  able 
highest  degree  of  flexibility 
and  for  us  it  has  been  a  most 
tionship. 

Because  most  of  the  funds 
evacuation  had  not  been 
had  to  be  taken  from  existing 
ets,  we  know  the  Agency  for 
Development  was  particularly 
are,  theiefore,  risking  the  V.f. 
credit  this  chectt  to  USAID. 

Ii  is  a  small  gesture  on  our 
our  belief  that  private 
jiever  become  wholly  dependent 
mcnts.  to  demonstrate  our  wi: 
nur  fiilr  share,  and  to  say  to 
believe  partnci-ship  is  a  two-wi 
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IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRE: 

Wednesday.  June  18 
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Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Fox  Cliildren's  Center  in 
ly  received  the  Francis  J 
presented  by  the  Illinois 
Mental  Healtii  and  Dev 
abilities.  The  award  is  given 
making  noteworthy  contrib 
fields  of  mental  illness 
disabilities,  drug  abuse,  an 

I  am  very  pleased  to  repo 
colleagues  for  not  only  is 
15th  District  which  I  have 
representing  but  also  prior 
in  the  House  I  was  on  the 
center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  award 
tive  behavior  treatment 
Ing  multiple  handicapped, 
tai'ded  children  to  perform 
sonal  tasks  such  as  dressing, 
groommg. 

Superintendent    Myron 
Vicki  Ogg,  and  all  the 
working  staff  at  Fox  do  an 
job  helping  youngste 
commended  for  their 
caring  people  whose 
improvement  in  the  lives  of 
sters  they  work  with  can 
be  measured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
in  my  remarks  an  article 
in  the  Dwight  Star  and 
Ing  the  award: 

Unit   Staff  at  Pox    Ctntlr 
J.   Gerty   Award 

The  staff  of  Unit  2B  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Vicki  Ogg,  R.N.,  has  ecelved  word 
they  will  receive  the  Francis  J.  Gerty  Award, 
which  will  be  presented  to  Mrs  Ogg  and  her 
staff  by  Governor  Dan  Walker  on  May  15  at 
the  26th  Annual  Mental  Healtq  luncheon,  at 
the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Fox  Center  personnel  formed  an  "Adap- 
tive behavior  treatment  team"  x>  teach  mul- 
tiple handicapped,  profoundly  etarded  chil- 
dren to  perform  simple,  persoi  al  tasks  such 
as  dressing,  eating  and  groomi  ig. 

This  award  Is  given  annuallj  to  outstand- 
ing programs  for  the  develop  nentally  dis- 
abled In  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  Is  the  highest 
recognition  award  given  by  th  (  Department 
of  Mental  Health. 
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Many  people  have  participated 
gram  since  its  inception  here  In 
1973.  Those  people  who 
tuut  and  transferred  from  the 
staff   changes   and   promotional 
resignations    are    Janice 
Health  Technician  (M.H.T.); 
M.H.T.;  Gladys  Smith,  M.H.T.; 
M.H.T.:  Lucy  Weber,  M.H.T. 
M.H.T.;  Ann  Koedyker,  M.H.T. 

Barbara   Eruns,   M.H.T.;    Mary 
M.H.T.;    Bill  Hitter,  M.H.T 
man.  B.N.  and  Jane  Smith.  R.N 

The  following  staff  members 
working  on  the   unit  In   the 
{;ranis  for  the  resident*  at  Fox; 
Technicians,  Glenda  Grleff,  Marj 
Evoime   Frantz,   Betty  Tyler, 
ton  and  LuAnn  Patterson.  Phy 
Aide,  Maria  Schultz. 

'I'hey  have  or  will  soon 
ten^^ive  training  session  Iri 
lug  coordinated  by  Rosemary 
service  Training  Department. 

The  following  Mental  Health 
were  honored  Saturday  night  at 
tiou   diuDcr   for   their 
training    program    for    six 
Eeisw anger,   Pam  Atchison. 
Judy  DeLontc.  Cecilia  Maxard, 
man,    Rita    Erickson,    Linda 
Colclnsxire.  Kris  Pardikes,  Mary 
Scole.s.  Patricia  Kiper  and  Lynn 

F'oiir  Alental  Health  Specialists 
llie  project  are  Jon  Mossburger, 
nmnn.  Barb  Schaub  and  Rod 

The  foUowijig  people  are  active 
Oil  a  regular  basis  in  a  non-res; 
ing  duty:  Ver<v  Grieff,  L.P.N. 
Biith.  L.P.N.  Many  other  nurses 
ou  n'l  iiregulai  basis  in  a  non-res 
ing  capacity. 

Dr.  Luke  Waison.  Ph.D.  from 
has  been  in.strumental  In  dev 
Behavior   Training   Program   ant 
to  work  closely  with  the  staff  at 

Staff  memljcrs  from  this  unit 
staff  from  all  the  departments, 
resicients,  and  community 
Broeksmit  and  Mrs.  Louise 
volved  In  the  Rights  of  Residen 
tee  to  insure  all  the  human  and 
of  residents  at  Fo.x  Center  are 
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Da'  Is, 


IS  BIG  BROTHER  KEEPINQ  AN  EYE 
ON  YOU? 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtTAnVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speake ',  some  of 
the  best  developed  and  wel  -informed 
editorials  in  Nevada  come  f  ron  i  the  type- 
writer of  Rich  Parker,  editor  (of  the  Ely 
Daily  Times. 

I  would  like  to  share  witk  my  col- 
leagues just  two  of  his  editt  rials — one 
dealing  with  the  CIA  and  the  pther  with 
the  gasoline  tax. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Is  Bic  Brother  Keeping  an  Ey4  on  Yotr? 

Big  Brother  is  watching — ^you! 

Perhaps  closer  than  you  thoudht 

Judging  from  the  Rockefeller  <  commission 
report  Into  the  Central  Intelllge  tice  Agency 
(CIA)  It  appears  much  has  trans]  Ired,  which 
does  Indeed  violate  the  principles  of  freedom 
this  nation  supposedly  guarant^s  Its  citi- 
zens. 

After  reading  through  the  list  bt  activities 
the  CIA  has  been  Involved  In  doi  lestlcally- 
one    begins    to    wonder   what —  f   any — ^re- 
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stralnts  have  been  placed  ou  this  highly 
secret  organization. 

It  becomes  all  tbe  more  perplexing  and 
frightening  when  ycra  remember  tbla  orga- 
nization was  originally  formed  to  gather  for- 
eign mteUlgence  only. 

When  you  combine  tbe  Intrusion  Into  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  the  meddling  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  this  nation  by  the  CIA 
with  similar  Federal  Bureau  of  InYestlgatlon 
(FBI)  behavior  brought  to  light  during  the 
Watergate  Investigation — you  have  the  \irge 
to  keep  looking  over  your  shoulder. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  statements,  to 
us,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  report,  stated  some  lUegal  and 
Improper  activities  "were  Initiated  or  or- 
dered by  the  President,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly." 

It  is  disgusting,  revolting  and  scarey  to 
think  the  highest  elected  official  in  this 
country,  who  Is  sworn  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  the  land — which  include  personal  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights — would  indulge  in  illegal 
snooping,  prying  and  spying. 

President  Nixon's  Infamous  "Enemies  List" 
came  to  light.  But  how  many  other  such 
secret  lists  remain  in  the  active  file? 

And  what  about  the  personal  files  main- 
tained by  that  pillar  of  law  and  order  J. 
Edgar  Hoover? 

Are  other  Intelligence  agency  heads  doing 
tbe  same?  If  so,  for  what  reason? 

The  report  contained  Instances  of  (^>ening 
private  citizens'  mall;  survelUance  and  wire- 
taps against  everyone  from  dissidents  to 
newsmen;  tbe  administering  the  drug  LSD  to 
tinsu^Mctlng  citizens  to  test  the  Influence  of 
drugs  on  humans;  Infiltrating  political  cam- 
paigns; and  maintaining  intelligence  files  on 
thousands  of  Americans. 

Yet,  Sen.  Prank  Church  said  the  wrong- 
doing cited  m  the  Rockefeller  Commission's 
report  "is  hi  all  likelihood  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg." 

We  agree  with  the  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  that  the  National 
Security  Act  should  be  amended  to  make 
clear  that  CIA  activities  must  be  related  to 
foreign,  not  domestic,  IntelUgence. 

We  concur  some  sort  of  congressional  over- 
sight committee  be  formed  to  curb,  curtail 
and  contain  the  CIA's  activities  to  the  scope 
they  are  Intended  for. 

We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  this  coun- 
try doesnt  need  ^y  organizations. 

But  we  are  principled  enough  to  believe 
these  super  sleuths  should  not  have  the 
authority  to  trample  over  the  rights  of  this 
coimtry's  citizens  and  indulge  In  illegal  pur- 
suits. 

Let's  put  a  blinder  on  the  eye  of  Btg 
Brother  now— while  we  still  can. 

Higher  Gasoline 

The  prevailing  phUosophy  lu  Washington 
is  to  cm'tall  the  use  of  oU  by  removing  it 
from  the  average  man's  budget. 

President  Ford  is  expected  to  annoimce 
this  afternoon  he  Is  going  to  Increase  the  oU 
import  tariff  another  $1  per  barrel. 

The  end  result  will  be  an  added  1  to  1^ 
cents  to  tlie  retail  price  of  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. 

It  should  be  noted  tlie  President  Is  raising 
the  import  tariff  as  a  means  of  getting  Con- 
gress to  move  quicker  ou  an  energy  con- 
servation package. 

From  all  Indications,  Congress  wlU  em- 
ploy the  same  method  of  cutting  consump- 
tion— ^raise  the  price.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  okayed  an  energy  tax 
package  whk;h  will  hopefully  bring  about 
energy  conservation  by  boosting  the  federal 
gasoline  tax  three  cents  In  the  next  year 
and  as  much  as  23  cents  by  the  end  of  th» 
19703. 

So  once  again  Washington  has  opted  to  cut 
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oil  usage  by  striking  another  blow  at  the 
poeketbook  of  middle  America. 

BtlU  reding  under  tbe  waves  of  Inflation 
which  have  engulfed  him  In  the  last  couple 
of  years — the  working  American  now  must 
be  prepared  to  absorb  yet  another  onslaught. 
The  increase  In  the  oil  tariff  wlU  be  felt  In 
every  product  which  uses  oU  in  Its  mantifac- 
tvire,  such  as  plastics. 

But,  perhaps  Americans  are  to  blame  in 
some  meastire. 

Even  here  In  Nevada,  our  legislature  had  a 
very  difficult  time  coming  to  some  sort  of  a 
decision  to  adhere  to  the  55  mile  per  hour 
speed  limit. 

Some  wanted  to  circumvent  the  Issue  by 
imposing  a  slap  on  the  wrist  to  violators — 
others  wanted  to  stand  tall  like  the  frontiers- 
men of  the  past  and  tell  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  go  jump  in  the  lake. 

And  while  these  blowhards  bellowed — the 
public  was  again  deceived  Into  thinking  the 
gas  saving  speed  limit  was  a  sham  and  there 
was  no  shortage  of  fuel. 

Americans  are  going  to  have  to  conserve 
fuel. 

Apparently  Washington  believes  the  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  It  so  expensive  It 
becomes  a  luxury  to  bum  It. 

We  disagree  with  this  philosophy. 

We  feel  the  pressure  should  be  placed  at 
the  root  of  the  problem — ^the  car  Industry 
which  created  the  gas-guzzIlng  monster 
which  travels  today's  highways. 

We  feel  federal  action  should  not  penalize 
the  average  American  who  depends  on  his 
automobile  for  vital  commuting  and  recre- 
ation. 

We  feel  federal  requirements  should  be  In- 
voked to  require  the  engineering  genius  of 
America  to  make  an  automobile,  which  will 
get  twice  the  gas  mUeage  of  today's  present 
car. 

Penalties  should  be  Imposed  on  those  who 
continue  to  drive  the  huge  machines  with 
their  high  powered  engines  which  drink  up 
our  natural  resource. 

If  the  speed  limit  Is  to  be  55  m.p.h.,  then 
we  certainly  don't  need  an  automobUe  which 
win  reach  that  speed  In  a  few  seconds  and 
can  cruise  at  a  100  m^Jti. 

Let's  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem — not 
scratch  at  the  svirface  by  penalizing  the  good 
guys — the  ones  who  are  still  the  backbone  of 
this  nation. 

If  they  cant  afford  to  drive  to  work,  what 
have  we — as  a  nation — gained? 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF  ABIZONA 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  B£PBE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  vote  sustaining  the  President's 
veto  of  surface  mining  legislation  waa 
marked  by  intense  debate  and  strroig 
feelings,  both  here  in  Washington  and 
across  the  country. 

This  was  both  expected  and  proper, 
given  the  widespread  and  long-term  sig- 
nificance of  the  issues  that  were  in- 
volved: questions  of  the  Nation's  energy 
future  and  its  environmental  future. 

Many  of  us  who  voted  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  did  so  because  we 
beUeved  that  that  legislation  failed  to 
strike  a  proper  balance  between  our  ax- 
ergy  and  environmental  goals.  We  em- 
phasized-^as  did  the  President  and  other 
.siDokesmen  for  the  administration — ^that 
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we  were  In  no  way  abandoninc  our  com- 
mltment  to  sound  environmental  safe- 
guards. 

Ab  the  Administrator  of  the  federal 
Biergy  Administration  stated  in  a  speech 
this  week: 

Just  as  we  expect  euvlronmentaUsts  and 
other  groups  to  recognize  the  energy  facts  of 
life,  we  must  expect  tbe  ooal  Industry  to 
recognize  the  environmental  and  consumer 
facts  of  life.  Those  facts  of  life  today  can  be 
easily  summed  up :  The  American  people  have 
awakened  to  disgraceful,  disfiguring,  often 
permanent  damage  that  iinxeetcalned  devel- 
opment can  do  to  an  environment  ttiat.  In 
many  areas.  Is  already  ravaged  enough.  .  .  . 

Concern  for  balanced  development  Is  wide- 
spread, permanent,  and  justlflable.  It  Is 
shared  by  this  Administration,  by  Memben  of 
Congress,  by  State  legtslaton  and  by  city 
oouncnmen.  It  Is  a  concon  that  will  be 
satisfied.  . . . 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  suppoi-ted 
the  President  stand  ready.  wHUug  and 
eager  to  cast  our  votes  for  leglslatloci  that 
strikes  that  necessary  balance  between 
our  national  goals  for  energy  and  for  the 
environmait.  The  case  for  neh  %  tal- 
anced  approach  was  wi^  stated  by  Pkmnk 
Zaib  In  the  speech  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  and  I  Include  the  text  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Rbmabks  of  the  Honokable  Frakk  O.  Zaeb 

JUNX   17.   1*VS 

I  enjoyed  ai^>earlng  at  your  convention 
last  jrear  and  hope  that  this  year's  meeting 
will  be  equaUy  aaUsfying. 

Since  that  time  a  lot  has  bt^pened  In  the 
nation  and  In  the  world.  Time  baa  biongbt 
Its  changes  for  me — a  new  Job,  for  exam- 
ple. It  has  also  left  its  mart  on  the  Ameri- 
can ooal  Industry — and  Its  critics. 

But  time  has  left  one  tiling  unchanged. 
One  thing  is  stUl  very  much  tbe  same  Vn. 
this  second  year  of  the  Energy  Crisis.  Fm 
talking  about  American  debars  that  are 
flowing  out  of  this  country  to  pay  for  for- 
eign oil  every  month,  every  day.  every 
minute. 

Between  1970  and  1974  our  bill  for  im- 
ported oU  IncreMed  el^tfold. 

Last  year  we  paid  out  $25.9  btUlon  for 
oU  imports.  And  our  progress  since  then  In 
stemming  that  tide  of  exported  cash  has  left 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  During  tbe  first  quarter 
of  this  year— on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basl»— 
we  were  Importing  oU  at  an  annual  rate  of 
935.6  binion. 

In  one  sense,  that's  progress:  at  least  we've 
stabUliied  the  outflow  of  doHars.  But  In 
another,  larger  sense  those  first  quarter  fig- 
ures don't  spell  progress  at  all.  They  spell 
faUore — faUure  and  potential  disaster  for 
a  Hatlon  which  simply  cannot  afford  that 
mueh  money  for  that  much  on. 

Right  now— during  the  20  minutes  or  so 
that  m  be  talking  to  you — we  win  spend 
almost  a  million  dollars  for  oO  Imports.  By 
this  time  tomorrow  morning,  we  will  hare 
spent  another  $70  million. 

Those  cash  outflows  have  had  their  effect 
on  U.8.  trade. 

Last  year,  we  ran  a  trade  deficit  of  $5  tall- 
Uon.  If  our  oil  import  payments  had  re- 
mained at  their  1973  level,  that  deficit  could 
have  been  a  surplus  of  $14  bOhon.  Even  If 
oil  prices  had  merely  doubled,  we  still 
would  have  had  a  surplus  of  $7  bOllon. 

And  every  dollar  paid  to  overseas  suppliers 
Is  a  doUar  taken  away  from  capital  develop- 
ment of  American  Industry,  or  from  the  pur- 
chase of  American  goods,  or  firom  the  pay 
checks  of  American  woikeis. 

But  even  this  staggering  economic  Impact 
iB  not  the  most  serlo\is  threat  posed  by  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
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Even  more  serious  than  the  economic  im- 
pact. Is  what  this  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
roiUd  mean  for  n.8.  security — ^indeed,  for 
U.S.  sovereignty.  We  now  rely  on  oil  imports 
for  almost  38  percent  of  onr  domestic  con- 
sumption— an  Increase  of  two  percent  since 
the  end  of  the  oil  embargo. 

And.  althout;h  we  continue  to  be  less  de- 
pendent on  Middle  Eastern  oil  than  most 
other  Industrialized  countries,  that  depend- 
ence is  still  growing.  Within  a  few  years, 
it  could  talce  a  quantum  leap  itpward  as 
Canada — still  one  of  o\ir  largest  oil  sup- 
pliers—follows through  OH  her  plans  to 
eliiuinate  all  exports  of  petroleum  to  the 
U.S.  In  order  to  conserve  supplies  for  her 
own  domestic  iise. 

This  deepening  dependence  on  Middle 
Ea.<>tern  oil— a  supply  dominated  by  a  cartel 
of  producing  nations — can  only  mean 
greater  rlalcs  of  another,  more  damaging  em- 
bargo; more  Intimidation  In  the  conduct  ol 
our  foreign  policy;  increasing  jeopardy  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Now  that's  a  fast  flve-mlnute  summary 
of  the  horror  story  we  can  expect  to  be  play- 
ing out  in  the  months  and  years  ahead — if  we 
fall  to  establish  an  effective  national  energy 
policy  DOW. 

That  policy  will  coat  billions  of  dollars, 
but  this  is  a  trillion  dollar  economy.  It  will 
requli-e  sacrifice,  but  we  have  never  shrunk 
from  that.  It  will  require  resources,  but  we 
have  those  in  abundance,  and  that  abun- 
dance U' exemplified  by  coal. 

Ifs  no  secret  that  this  nation  posses.ses 
most  of  the  world's  coal  re»>erves:  that  we 
are  the  world's  major  coal  producer  and  Its 
chief  exporter;  that  almost  a  half  trillion 
tons  of  coal  lie  witliin  1,000  feet  of  America's 
burface— all  oi"  it  reachable  with  today's 
mining  technology;  that  we  possess  a  Per- 
sian Gulf — many  times  over — in  coal  energy. 
But,  besides  coal,  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  otir  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  the  potential  of  nu- 
clear power,  must  all  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  energy  future— a  futttre 
tliat  requires  us  to  l>alauce  interests;  to  bal- 
ance the  devel(^ment  of  our  energy  re- 
sources; and  to  balance  the  sacrifices  that 
Americans  are  called  upon  to  make. 

As  every  kid  learns  whtn  he  gets  his  first 
bicycle,  balance  isn't  necessarily  second- 
nature.  And  achieving  it  may  Involve  some 
bumps  and  bruises  in  the  process.  Let  me 
give  you  a  personal  experience;  not  about 
bicycles  but  about  the  problem  of  balance. 

I  discussed  with  ntunerous  coastal  State 
Goveruors  and  otliers  the  case  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  We 
need  the  shelf.  I  said,  in  order  to  be  secure 
In  10  years.  "What  do  you  need  the  CCS  for?  ' 
some  of  them  said,  "You've  got  nuclear  en- 
ergy, coal  and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 
You  can  afford  to  wait  on  CCS  development." 
Then,  during  a  Congressional  Hearing,  I 
pleaded  the  case  for  accelerated  coal  develop- 
ment. "What  do  you  need  all  that  coal  for 
right  away?"  they  asked.  "You've  got  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  nuclear  energv  and 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  You  can  afford 
to  delay  additional  coal  development  until 
later." 

Then  I  discussed  with  several  critics  of 
nuclear  power,  the  need  to  expand  our  nu- 
clear capability.  "What  do  you  need  more 
nuclear  energy  for?"  they  asked.  "You've  got 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  coal  and  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reser\'es.  You  can  alTord  to 
wait  and  take  a  good  hard  look  at  nuclear 
energy." 

But  the  last  straw  came  last  week,  when 
I  went  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  spe«k  In  favor  of  the  bill  to  open 
up  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  "Why  do 
you  Deed  to  derelc^  tbe  Naval  Petroleum  Rc- 
aervee  now?"  they  aeked.  "Tou've  got  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  nuclear  energy  and 
coal." 
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That's  why  a  balanced  pr,„ 
of  program  we've  got  to  hav 
is   so   difficult   to  put   togeth  sr 
tends  to  approach  it  from  hl.^ 
lar  viewpoint:  to  become  an 
or  coal  or  nuclear  power — or 
of  all  three. 

It's  not  hard  to  understau  i 
In  a  given  industry  can  becon  e 
the  belief  that  their  Industi  s' 
the  Nation's  energy  salvatiqa 
they're  the  ones  who  drill  , 
build  the  nuclear  power  plant>i 
coal. 

Aud  ifs  not  hard  to  luiders 
pie  with  environmental  and  (Jher 
get  locked  into  then-  poellions 
all,  they're  the  ones  who  live 
towns  adjacent  to  OCS  petrojeu 
and  next  to  proposed  sites  for  i 
plants,  and  on  lop  of  much  of 
many  of  you  would  like  to  mhie 

You  and  I  In  this  room  kno  v 
Is  lor  people  who  \  lew  tliemse 
environmentalists  to  support 
measure  that  promises  to  safe 
vironment,  regardless  of  Its  co 
money,  time — or  coal. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  I  k|iow 
it  is  for  people  wlio  view 
as  industry  spoke.smen  to  oppos 
that  would  guard  againsi  the 
abu.ses  of  the  past. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  w 
after  month,  I  liave  met  with 
of   virtually   every   group   thai 
direct  or  indirect  Involvement 
fairs — with     cotisumer    aud    ( 
spokesmen,  with  men  from  th( 
with    executives   of   utility 
witli  a  niunljer  of  you.  And  I  . 
iug  that,  at  ti»e  end  of  some 
I  felt  less  like  an  energy  czar  a 
punching  bag. 

But  the  exercise  has  been 
neces.sary.  I  know  how  great 
opinions  can  be  and  how 
be  held. 

Again,  It's  one  of  those  difOjult 

of  balance.  And  the  right 

bound  to  lea'.e  some  people  on 
satisfied. 

The  right  course  of  action 
what    leadership    is    supposei 
Throughout  the  events  of  thi 
field  of  energy.  President  Ford 
steer  that  course  and  provide 
sljlp—  even  though  It  has  mean 
of  editorial  criticism,  annoui 
e.xecutive  actions  to  a  dollar-L . 
and,   generally,  enduring  pot 
dozen  different  directions  at  c 

Ihrough  it  all,  he  has  tried 
case  for  balance — for  shared 
as  well  as  shared  benefits,  ar 

sacrifice  in  dealing  with  the    

nomlc.  energy  and  euvlronmer  tal 

And,  to  a  degree,  that  mes 
hold.  Many  people  who,  Just 
years  ago,  opposed  any  devel 
petroleum  reserves  of  the  Oute 
Shelf  have  adjusted  to  the 
development.    And,    corre,^.. 
who  sought  OCS  development 
to    the    necessity    for   envi 
guards.  There's  much  to  be  lr4ned 
the  movement  toward  balance 

And  It's  that  kind  of  

the  balanced  resolution  of  con 
ests — that  we  must  seek  hi  all 
lucludmg  coal. 

For  instance,  you  want  to  nine 
coal.  And  we  in  the  Admlnistrai  ion 
to  do  it — for  all  those  reasons 
at  the  outset. 

But  citizens  in  the  West  dorf  t 
communities   and   coinitryslde 
tbe  Appalachia  of  the  1980's. 
Administration  don't  want  it 

And,  Just  as  we  expect  envi  ounuiitalists 
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and   other   groups   to  recognize 
facts  of  life,  we  must  expect  the  t 
to   recognize   the   environmenta 
sumer  facts  of  life.  Those  facts 
can  be  easily  summed  up:  Tlie  A. 
pie  have  awakened  to  disgraceful 
often  permanent  damage  that 
development  can  do  to  an  envh_^ 
in  many  areas,  is  already  ravage  I 

The  environmental  movement 
itself — ifs  no  fad,  and  ifs  liere 
arc  facts  of  life  that  we  all  are 
to  live  with. 

Nov/  most  of  you  already  knoi  r 
many  of  you — most,  I  liope — ha  'e 
tliose   facts  of  life  liugrudglngl; 
knowledge  that  adequate  deve 
coal  resources  can  take  place  . 
safeguards  for  the  environment. 

During  a  recent  trip  through  . 
palacliia,  I  talked  to  stripminelfc 
operators  and  owners.  They  kne'  r 
kind  of  balance  is  possible.  And 
it  is  possible:  I  saw  attractive  o 
built  on  strlpmlned  land;  I  saw 
land  leveled,  planted  In  grass  am 
xised  to  raise  cattle. 

It  can   be  done,   and  it  can 
reasonable  cost.  But  much  of 
Is  up  to  you. 

We  must  move  forward  ...,. 
sure  tliat  vast  sections  of  the 
left  barren  and  lifeless. 

We  must  enforce  adequate  sa 
that  rivers  are  kept  clean  and 
runotf.s. 

We  must  insure  that  slag  heaj 
ings    never   again    disfigure 
mining  areas. 

In  .short,  you  must  help  take  tl 
In  fostering  the  kind  of  balanced 
sible  development  of  otir  coal  _.. 
the  Nation  .so  desperately  needs 

The  opportunity  Is  yours.  But  i 
seize  it,  you  must  see  yourselves 
people  dedicated  to  helping  ( 
Nation's  energy  problems — not  „ 
pie  dedicated  to  turning  a  profit 
coal  out  of  the  ground — but  as 
community  and  Industry  leader 
to  the  achievement  of  all  of  th  s 
goals,  including  its  environment  a 

That  is  the  kind  of  broader  c 
tliat  is  being  demanded  by  th( 
people  of  its  leaders  In  all  of 
tlons — and  especially  in  our 
tries.  And,  I  think,  "demanded '  . 
strong  a  word  to  use  In  describiijg 
pectations. 

As  I  said  earlier,  concern  for 
velopment   is   widespread,   per. 
justifiable.  It  Is  shared  by  this  , 
tlon.  by  members  of  Congress,  by 
Irttors  and  by  city  councllmen.  ] 
cern  tiiat  will  be  satisfied — one 
other. 

Just  as  the  President's  energ 
reflect  his  desire  to  see  energy  p 
with  in  the  context  of  the  free 
a  minimum  of  government 
regulation;   likewise,  we  In  the 

tlon  hope  that  the  necessary 

of  our  energy  and  environmenta; 
take  place  In  an  atmosphere  of 
and   cooperation   rather   than 
recrimination. 

But  history  Is  clear  on  one   .. 
legitimate  public  expectations  go 
year  after  year  because  of  the 
or  Irresponsibility  of  some  segmen  s 
ultimately  we  come  to  a  pohit 
response   that,   too  often  in  th< 
Intruded  the  government  further 
Into  the  marketplace,  created  a 
regulation  and  eroded  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

That  is  not  a  result  that  this 
tion — or  you  in  this  room — ^want 
like   those  enoi>y  and  envir 
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of  life  that  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  an- 
other reality — a  political  reality — that  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

Your  responsibility,  your  good  Judgment, 
your  commitment  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  American  people  and  your  dedication  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  should  enable  you 
to  accommodate  those  facts  of  life  and  that 
reality — to  make  your  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional goals  both  for  energy  and  for  the 
environment. 

You  In  this  room  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
m  helping  this  Nation  determine  its  future 
course — a  course  that  could,  on  the  one  hand, 
lead  us  into  an  era  of  energy  abundance,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  economic  freedom,  or,  could, 
on  the  other,  propel  us  Into  a  period  of  fear 
of  embargoes,  otiieat  political  freedoms  and 
of  economic  dependence  on  foreign  nations. 
I  know  what  course  the  American  people 
want  to  follow.  You  know  what  course  they 
want  to  follow.  So,  let's  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Thank  5'ou. 


ITS  TIME  TO  REFORM  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  the  distinguished 
journalist  David  Broder  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  which  expose  with  de- 
vastating clarity  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  amend- 
ments which  were  rammed  through  the 
House  late  last  year,  just  a  few  vireeks 
before  the  election. 

I  commend  these  penetrating  articles 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
|From  the  Washtogton  Post,  Apr.  30.  1975] 
Reforming  Campaign  Reform 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

San  Francisco. — A  gypsy  Journalist  Invited 
to  sit  in  on  two  days  of  intensive  discussion, 
among  lawyers,  politicians  and  political 
scientists,  on  the  Issues  of  campaign  finance 
reform  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion. 
Congress  didn't  really  know  what  It  was  get- 
ting into  when  it  passed  the  campaign  re- 
form bin  last  year. 

The  disclosure  requirements  of  that  new 
law — designed  to  cut  down  cash  payments 
to  campaigns  and  open  the  sources  of  all 
political  funds  to  public  scrutiny — are  prob- 
ably very  beneficial. 

But  all  the  other  major  provisions — in- 
cluding the  limits  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, the  full  tax  support  of  major 
party  presidential  campaigns  In  the  general 
election,  and  the  partial  public  subsidy  of 
presidential  primary  costs — are  fraught  with 
constitutional  and  political  perils. 

This  reporter  had  followed  the  develc^- 
ment  of  the  legislation  with  some  care  and 
has  previously  discussed  in  this  space  some 
of  the  issues  of  accountability  and  equity 
it  raised. 

But  those  concerns  were  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg, compared  to  the  dlfBcultles  that  sur- 
faced In  a  weekend  conference  near  here.  It 
was  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  which  is  studying  the 
issue. 

Two  dozen  people  drawn  from  both  par- 
ties, from  business  and  labor  and  the  public 
Interest  groups,  many  of  them  long-time 
students  of  pcdltical  fund-raising,  pooled 
their  knowledge  and  viewpoints  In  the  ses- 
sion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  of  those  present  are  Involved  in  the 
law  suit  that  has  been  filed  testing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  new  law.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  speak  for  them,  or  the  Bar  As- 
sociation committee,  which  will  submit  Ite 
own  report  in  due  coiuse. 

But  many  of  my  assumptions  about  the 
law  were  shaken  by  the  discussion.  And  If 
I  can  Judge  the  expressions  around  the  ta- 
ble— Including  that  of  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  charged  with  administering 
the  new  law — my  reaction  was  not  unique. 

To  this  layman.  It  appears  likely  that  major 
provisions  of  the  law — Including  the  limi- 
tations on  spending  and  the  provision  of 
public  funds  for  certain  presidential  cam- 
paigns— are  poor  bets  to  survive  the  scrutiny 
of  the  courts. 

An  unusual  group  of  plaintiffs  has  filed 
suit,  chargmg  that  these  provisions  violate 
their  first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  association  or  deny  them  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law.  The  challengers  range 
from  Eugene  McCarthy  to  James  Buckley 
and  from  the  Conservative  Party  to  the  New 
York  Branch  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

The  suit  Is  being  expedited  in  the  early 
stages  in  hopes  it  can  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decision  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  feeling  I  got  was  that  the  courts 
will  be  hard-put  to  find  that  Congress  did 
not  bend  the  Constitution  when  it  said,  for 
example,  that  the  two  major  party  candi- 
dates are  entitled  to  $20  million  of  public 
funds  apiece,  the  moment  they  are  nominated 
for  President,  but  a  third-party  candidate 
gets  nothing  until  after  the  election,  and 
then  only  if  he  or  she  draws  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  vote. 

It  Is  also  hard  to  see  how  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  would  permit  one  person's 
$250  contribution  to  a  candidate  In  next 
year's  presidential  primaries  to  be  worth  a 
matching  $250  from  the  Treasury,  while  an- 
other's $10  contribution  to  an  opposmg  can- 
didate would  entitle  his  man  to  only  $10 
worth  of  assistance  from  Uncle  Sam. 

But  leaving  aside  these  legal  questions, 
on  which  I  am  no  authority,  the  political 
consequences  of  some  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law  emerged  as  Just  hor- 
rendous. 

The  new  law  piits  the  public  treasure  at 
the  service  of  the  imperial  presidency,  while 
letting  candidates  for  Congress  continue  to 
scratch  for  their  campaign  cash,  thus  further 
imbalancing  the  power  relationships  between 
those  two  branches.  It  leaves  the  political 
parties  largely  In  the  lurch.  It  Jeopardizes 
the  political  operations  of  some  public  inter- 
est groups,  while  inviting  major  economic 
interest  groups  to  expand  their  Influence  by 
proliferation. 

It  is  basically  a  government  svibsidy  pro- 
gram for  a  new  industry,  the  presidential 
campaign  business.  We  have  enough  experi- 
ence with  past  government  subsidy  programs 
to  know  that  they  tend  to  be  operated,  not 
for  their  original,  noble  purpose,  but  to  line 
the  pockets  of  the  biggest,  most  powerful 
recipients.  That  has  been  the  pattern  of  every 
federal  program  from  farm  price  supports 
to  airline  and  shipping  subsidies.  And  every 
Indication  Is  that  the  political  big  boys  will 
benefit  most  from  this  one  too- 

In  its  haste  to  pass  some  kind  of  post- 
Watergate  reform  bill.  Congress  has  un- 
leashed an  ungulded  missile  against  the 
American  political  system.  The  luckiest  thing 
that  might  happen  would  be  for  this  law 
to  be  shot  down  by  the  courts. 

The  discussions  over  the  past  weekend  sug- 
gested that  there  are  severed  more  promising 
approaches  to  Improvmg  our  political  finance 
practices,  of  which  more  next  time.  But  this 
law  we  have  on  the  books  begins  to  look  like 
a  menace. 
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fProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,   1975] 

FiKANCtNG  Tbe  "76  Campaign 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

San  Fkancisco. — ^If  the  Supreme  Court 
later  this  year  finds  substantial  parts  of  the 
Federal  Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act  of 
1974  vinconstltutlonal,  as  many  lawyers  think 
likely,  the  country  Is  going  to  face  some  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  1976  campaign. 

Those  problems  and  their  possible  remedies 
were  one  topic  of  discussion  at  a  meeting 
here  last  weekend,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  As  In  the  previous  report 
on  this  subject,  the  views  stated  here  are 
those  of  one  participant  only,  and  do  not,  as 
the  saying  goes,  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
others,  or  of  the  sponsormg  organization. 

The  1974  law  has  four  major  parts:  strict 
discloeure  requirements  on  the  sources  and 
uses  of  campaign  cash,  with  a  new  enforce- 
ment agency;  limits  on  individual  and  or- 
ganizational contributions  to  federal  cam- 
paigns; limits  on  overall  spending  for  the 
House,  the  Senate  and  for  President;  and 
a  provision  of  public  funds  for  presidential 
candidates  in  the  major  parties  who  meet 
certain  conditions. 

All  four  areas  are  tinder  challenge  in  a  suit 
filed  by  politicians  of  the  left  and  right,  who 
charge  discrimination  against  themselves, 
and  by  organizations  concerned  with  the 
First  Amendment  limitations  Implicit  In  the 
act. 

Depending  on  which  provisions  survive  and 
which  are  tossed  out  by  the  courts,  the  rules 
of  the  game  for  1976  campaign  financing  will 
be  distorted. 

If  the  public  financing  provisions  are 
killed,  for  example,  but  the  contribution  and 
spending  limits  survive,  presidential  candi- 
dates may  be  strapped  for  the  mmimum  cash 
needed  to  conduct  effective  campaigns.  If 
public  financing  survives  without  spending 
limits,  however.  Treasury  funds  could  con- 
tribute to  a  dollar  battle  that  would  make 
the  excesses  of  1972  seem  modest. 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  possible  per- 
plexities that  will  confront  Congress  and  the 
country  literally  on  the  eve  of  the  1976  cam- 
paign, if  the  case  reaches  the  Supreme  Court 
this  autumn  as  expected. 

Rather  than  scramble  for  an  unsatisfactory 
remedy  at  that  point,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  begm  now  to  rethink  the  prmciples  of 
campaign  finance  reform  and  face  up  to  some 
of  the  Issues  that  Congress  so  assiduously 
avoided  last  ye->T,  in  its  rush  to  enact  some- 
thing it  could  label  a  "post-Watergiii.e 
reform." 

The  weekend  meeting  suggested  some  prm- 
ciples that  deserve  to  be  kept  In  mind  in  the 
almost  mevltable  reconstruction  Job. 

First,  the  direct  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 
We  ignore  at  our  perU  the  fact  that,  his- 
torically, the  wcHTst  threat  to  freedom  has 
come  from  the  power  of  the  state,  not  the 
influence  of  private  intereste.  If,  In  trying  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  private  Interest 
money,  we  give  government  officials  the  power 
to  decide  who  can  compete  effectively  for 
public  office,  we  risk  something  far  worse 
than  Watergate. 

A  second  principle,  closely  related.  Is  that 
voluntarism  should  be  encouraged,  not 
barred.  In  our  politics,  including  voluntary 
campaign  gifts. 

Taken  together,  these  principles  suggest 
that,  rather  than  the  completely  public-fi- 
nanced general  election  campaigns  for  the 
White  House  this  new  law  provides,  public 
funds  should  be  a  minor  part  of  the  finance 
mix,  if  used  at  all. 

Third,  In  distrlbutmg  funds,  the  govern- 
ment should  be  as  neutral  as  possible.  That 
principle,  too.  Is  violated  In  tbe  existing 
law,  which  treats  big  contributors  better 
than  small  contributors,  major  parties  better 
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than  minor  parties,  and  presldmtlal  con- 
tenders entirely  differently  than  congres- 
sional candidates. 

One  solution  would  be  for  the  government 
to  provide  certain  "neutral"  aerrlcea,  sucb  as 
free  mailings,  for  all  candidates  tor  federal 
office.  Another  would  be  for  tbe  allocation  of 
public  funds  to  be  made  by  someone  other 
than  tbe  government  Itself. 

A  mixed  commission,  including  tbe  leaders 
of  the  political  parties,  who  are  left  in  the 
cold  by  the  existing  law,  would  have  a  greater 
interest  In  maintaining  political  competition, 
through  the  use  of  public  monies,  than 
would  incumbent  officeholders. 

Another  possibility,  though  an  expensive 
end  cumbersome  one,  would  be  to  go  to  a 
voucher  system,  in  which  Individual  voters 
could  distribute  their  government  campaign 
contribution  chips  as  they  desired. 

A  system  built  on  such  principles,  if  linked 
to  a  law  with. strict  and  effective  disclosure 
requirements,  reasonable  limits  on  private 
contributions  and  a  waiver  of  the  futile  and 
undesirable  effort  to  put  a  celling  on  cam- 
paign spending,  mighV  bring  us  closer  to  the 
goals  of  equity  and  stability,  of  competi- 
tiveness and  openness,  in  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

The  existing  law  misses  that  mark  by  a 
mile,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for  the  coun- 
try if  the  courts  give  Congress  a  chance  to 
try  again. 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  28.  1975] 

The  "REFonM"  Wnx  Help  Incvmbents 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

The  law  suit  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  1974  federal  campaign  spend- 
ing reform  law  comes  up  for  argument  iu 
court  In  mld-Junc,  and  the  evidence  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  on  how  profoundly  the 
decision  will  affect  the  future  of  American 
politics. 

One  unpublicized  piece  of  the  voluminovis 
record  being  assembled  in  the  case  is  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  spending  in  1972  Sen- 
ate campaigns,  done  by  Roland  J.  Cole  under 
the  auspices  of  the  campaign  study  at  Har- 
vard's Institute  of  Politics. 

Its  most  dramatic  conclusion  Is  that  the 
new  law's  ceilings  Impinge  so  drastically  on 
th«  sums  needed  for  effective  political  com- 
petition that  they  would  have  made  law- 
breakers of  every  successful  challenger  for 
the  Senate  In  1972. 

The  1974  act,  passed  by  Conrgess  in  respon.se 
to  the  Watergate  scandals,  sets  limits  on 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  all  federal 
offices.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate,  those  limits 
are  3  cents  per  voter  In  the  primary,  12 
cents  per  voter  in  the  general  election,  and 
an  additional  4  cents  for  fund-raising  costs. 

Cole  found  that  "half  the  Senate  cam- 
paigns In  1972  spent  more  In  the  general 
election  than  the  law  would  have  allowed." 
In  an  interview,  he  added  that,  if  a  cost- 
of-living  factor  Is  added,  to  reduce  the  1974 
law's  limits  to  1972  dollars,  it  Uu-ns  out 
that  every  one  of  the  five  challengers  who 
were  able  to  beat  incumbent  senators  in  1972 
would  have  broken  the  lave. 

Some  of  Cole's  computations  have  been 
challenged  by  Fred  Wertheimer  of  Common 
Cause,  an  organization  that  lobbied  heavily 
for  passage  of  the  1974  law  and  is  defending 
It  in  court. 

But  by  Werthelmer's  own  calciilatlon,  18 
of  the  66  major  pairty  Senate  candidates  in 
1972  (and  a  similar  proportion  in  1974) 
would  have  bioken  the  new  law,  had  It 
been  In  effect. 

The  basic  issue — whether  one  accepts  Cole's 
or  Werthelmer's  calculations— Is  why  the  law 
should  attempt  to  reduce  the  amounts  being 
spent  on  campaigns  for  the  Senate  or  other 
federal  ofBces. 

The  main  motivation  for  such  ltn\itatlons 
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is  not  reform  but  protection 
The  notion  that  we  siiend 
our  politics  Is  simply  wrong. 

Cole  found  that  total 
candidates  In  1972  was  $24.{! 
sounds  like  a  lot,  but  it  coi 
16   cents   per   adult   in   the 
Senate  contests — about  6 
costs  to  send  a  single 
letter  or  phone,  to  each 
those  states. 

Nor  is  his  finding  unusual 
trary,   virtually  everyone  w: 
campaign   finance   in   this 
past  40  years  has  come  to 
that  there  is  too  little  money 
not   too   much.  As   Sen.   Le( 
Mont.)  said  last  week,  in 
latlon  to  correct  some  of  the 
1974  campaign  finance  law,  "i 
be  made  that  American  elec 
are  underfunded." 

Why  then  did  Congress 
spending   limits   that   would 
stances,   reduce  campaign 
low  the  levels  of  the  past? 
resist   the   thought   that 
plan  to  seek  reelection 
see    the     advantage     in 
themselves. 

Cole's  evidence  demonstral|Bs 
as  strict  as  those  in  the 
the  ability  of  campaigns  to 
ence  in  the  electoral  outcom* 
Ing    Incumbents    who    are 
favored  at  the  start  of  a  race 

An    additional    problem, 
that  "since  the  limits  are 
spending  of  many  recent 
campaigns  will  face  substantlfil 
ignore,   evade    or   overthrow 
experience  with  laws  of  this 
that  many  of  these  efforts 

"But  if  the  limits  do 
otherwise  well-financed 
less  money,"  Cole  says, 
are  less  apt  to  challenge 
campaigns   are  apt  to  cut 
that  serve  the  public.  Such 
mean  that  campaigns  provld* 
tlon,  less  encouragement  for 
and  less  effective  challenges 
Icles  and  current  office  holders 

"While  a  few  exceptional 
cur,   in   general   the   law   wll 
normal    advantages   of 
their  challengers." 

That  hardly  deserves  the  n 
and   is   one  reason   why  coirfts 
and  Washington   have   alread  (r 
the  spending  ceilings  imposed 
Watergate  campaign  finance 
is  now  lolued  at  the  nations 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  Post 

Campaign  Spending  Law 

(By  David  S.  Brodir) 

Several  times  in  recent  m<inths 
timn  hns  cited  the  argumen 
by   some   lawyers,   poUticlang 
scientists  in  criticism  of  th« 
paign  spending  law  of  1974. 
enacted  In  response  to  the 
dais.  .«:et   limits  on   contrlbi4;lons 
pendltures  for  all  federal 
the  first  public  financing  for 
contest. 

The  last  of  these  columns  s' 
arguments  made  by  Roland  J 
eral  of  his  colleagues  at  Har\  ird 
of  Politics  against  the  spending 
dra'vn    an    extremely 
from  Joe  Rothsteln,  a  Waishln^t: 
consultant  with  experience 
and  Senate  campaigns  in 

With  a  challenge  to  the 
of  the  new  law  and  its  spend! 
tiled  for  argument  In  a  Washlit 
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cuit  coiurt  at  the  end  of  this 
stein's  rebuttal  to  the  Cole 
nates  the  difficult  public  policy 
be  settled. 

Briefly,  Cole  and  his  colleague) 
the  spending  ceiling  appUed  to 
would  unvrisely  force  a  cutbacl 
levels  of  campaign  spending, 
tbe  scope  of  the  campaign  and, 
the  chances  of  a  challenger 
built-in  advantages  of 

Rothsteln,  on  the  other  hand 
"oui-  experience  In  political 
vlnccs  us  that  the  spending 
more  of  a  problem  to 
challengers,  and  will  permit 
spend  enough  to  reach  the  votets 
cient  impact." 

Among  the  pieces  of  evidence 
tliese : 

"In  1974,  22  Incumbent 
posed  for  re-election  in  the 
Twenty-one  of  them  outspent 
nents.  Twenty  of  them  were  re 
only  challenger  to  outspend  ai 
was  the  governor  of  his  state," 
of  Kentucky,  who  won. 

"In  these  ?.2  campaigns, 
"incumbents  spent  an  average 
per  race.  Challengers  average 

Beoftuse    "the    real    limit 
spending  for  most  challengers  Is 
he  can  raise,  not  the  amount 
to  spend,"  Rothsteln  argues 
law  will  be  "a  useful  tool  for 
incumbent  down  to  the 
ing  level . . ." 

He  cites  the  following  exampl 
Dakota,  George  McGovern  spent 
to  defeat  Leo  Thorsness,  who 
The  new  law  would  have 
run  on  about  $300,000. 

"In  Oklahoma,  Henry  Bellmon 
000  defending  his  seat  against  Ed 
who  spent  $195,000.  Had  it  beei  i 
the  new  law  in  effect),  Bellmoi 
spent  only  $450,000. 

"McGovern  was  re-elected  wltl 
Bellmon  won  by  half  a  per 
either  outcome  would  have 
under  the  new  spending  limits 
Jecture,  but  in  both  cases  the 
have  worked  to  the  challenger' 

"The  same  would  have  been 
Senate  races  Involving  Birch 
Gravel,  Milton  Young  and  Bob 

"All  spent  significantly  more 
challengers,  survived  hard  races 
have  been  required  to  have  cut 
if  tlic  new  law  had  been  around. 

Rotlistein   also  challenges 
teution    that     more    money — : 
needed  in  most  campaigns. 

"Last  year  in  Nevada,"  he 
race  for  the  state's  at-Iarge 
seat,  Jim  Santlui  challenged 
incumbent  Rep.  David  Towell. 
and  Towell  spent  about  $120,000 
in  the  Nevada  Senate  race,  also 
and  appealing  to  exactly  the 
each  major  party  candidate 
$400,000. 

"In  Colorado,  last  year,  Gary 
his  way  through  a  contested 
contested  primary  and  finally  a 
campaign  against  incumbent  Sen 
Inlck.  Hart  spent  about  $350,000. 
Kansas,    where   fewer   votes   w 
challenger  Bill  Roy  spent  $836,i 
successful   effort   to   defeat   Sei] 
Dole  spent  $1.1  million." 

V,'hy  these  disparities?  Roths te|u 
answer,"    he    says,    "is    that 
money  was  spent  because  it  was 
didates  will  almost  always  try 
much  as  they  can  and  spend 

'•The  1974  campaign  spendinf 
ripe  with  examples  of  waste, 
high-cost  glmerackery.  The  nev 
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force  candidates  to  mobilize  their  resources 
better  and  be  more  careful  with  the  con- 
tributor's dollars." 

So  Rothsteln  concludes  that  In  passing 
strict  spending  limits,  far  from  assuring  their 
own  survival,  "the  incumbents  who  voted  for 
this  legislation  gave  away  an  important  ad- 
vantage, the  right  to  crush  challengers  with 
unlimited  campaign  funds.  We  think  that 
was  a  gutty,  noble  and  praiseworthy  thing 
for  them  to  do." 

That  proposition,  for  which  he  makes  a 
cogent  case,  is  worth  examining  further — 
after  all  of  us  have  had  a  chance  to  hear  the 
lawyers  argue  the  constitutional  question 
this  week. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 
OP  1975 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  and  National  Security  to- 
day opened  hearings  on  H.R.  7575,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1975.  This 
legislation,  to  establish  an  independent 
Federal  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  carefully 
considered  bills  in  recent  memory  and, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  most  important.  Its 
enactment  is  essential  if  the  interests  ol 
consumers  are  to  be  properly  advocated 
before  and  considered  by  P^eral  agen- 
cies and  courts  when  decisions  are  made 
affecting  the  health,  safety,  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  buying  public. 

What  causes  this  legislation  to  be 
termed  "the  most  important  consumer 
bill  ever  considered  by  the  Congress"  is 
that  it  seeks  to  guarantee  to  America's 
210  million  consumers,  the  most  funda- 
mental of  rights — the  right  to  be  heard 
In  the  councils  of  Grovernment.  This  is  a 
right  that  is  indispensable  if  the  causes 
of  consumer  justice  and  fimdamental 
fairness  are  to  be  served.  It  is  a  right 
that  transcends  partisan  politics,  a  na- 
tion's transitory  economic  difficulties,  or 
narrow  special  interest  concerns. 

Opponents  of  the  Agency,  having  lost 
the  argument  that  the  consumer  interest 
is  already  adequately  protected  at  the 
Federal  level,  now  rest  their  opposition 
to  the  bill  on  the  poor  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  failure  and  cost  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  marketplace. 
Their  position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
we  do  not  need  a  new  agency  but  rather 
a  more  fimdamental  reform  of  our  en- 
tire regulatory  system. 

My  own  view  is  that  precisely  because 
of  our  economic  difficulties  there  has 
never  been  a  greater  need  for  such  an 
agency;  and  that  the  weaknesses  of  our 
regulatory  system  provide  impetus  for, 
not  against,  creating  the  consumer  unit. 

All  of  us  can  agree  on  the  need  for  a 
review  of  our  regulatory  system.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  creation  of  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  will  itself  be  a  vi- 
tal component  of  regulatory  reform  and 
will  facilitate  additional  reform  by  spot- 
lighting regulatory  programs  that  are  in- 
flationary or  that  serve  narrow  special 
interests. 

Most  regulation  of  the  marketplace 
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that  is  suspect  is  not  concerned  with 
protecting  consumer  or  environmental 
interests;  but  rather  with  the  favoring 
of  one  special  interest  over  another. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  are  the  two  agencies 
most  frequently  cited  when  examples  are 
needed  of  improper  regulation.  Both  of 
these  agencies  should  represent  consum- 
ers but  in  fact  they  protect  one  business 
interest  against  another.  For  example, 
the  railroad  industry  agamst  the  truck- 
ing industry  or  one  airline  against  an- 
other in  terms  of  routes,  fares,  and  so 
forth. 

A  basic  error  made  by  those  who 
prefer  fimdamental  regulatory  reform 
rather  than  the  creation  of  the  Consumer 
Agency  is  their  failure  to  recognize  that 
regulatory  agencies — even  those  with  the 
word  "consumer"  in  the  title — operate  in 
a  quasi-Judicial  fashion.  In  the  same  way 
that  we  do  not  expect  a  judge  to  descend 
from  the  bench  and  argue  the  case  of 
one  side  or  the  other  in  a  court  proceed- 
ing, we  really  should  not  expect  agen- 
cies performing  quasi- judicial  functions 
to  be  an  advocate  for  one  side  or  the 
other — no  matter  how  appealing  the  case 
of  either  side.  Accordingly,  the  job  of 
advocacy  must  be  left  to  others.  Business 
interests  can  well  afford  to  finance  such 
advocates  but  consumers  cannot. 

HH.  7575  is  basically  the  same  legis- 
lation as  that  which  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  House  in  the  93d  Congress.  It 
is  different  from  that  bill  only  in  three 
respects: 

First,  the  name  of  the  Agency  has  been 
changed  to  the  "Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection." 

Second,  the  Agency  is  given  authority 
to  receive  reports  and  sohcit  answers  to 
questions  directly  from  the  private  sec- 
tor rather  than  having  to  seek  such  au- 
thority from  other  agencies. 

Third,  the  consumer  information 
functions  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration have  been  transferred  to 
the  new  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. 

These  are  all  useful  changes  designed 
to  make  the  Agency  more  effective. 

The  Agency's  critics  are  fond  of  say- 
ing that  the  proposed  Agency  merely  rep- 
resents more  government.  Its  support- 
ers more  correctly  state  that  the 
Agency — ^which  will  be  extremely  modest 
in  size  and  unlike  other  agencies  in  func- 
tion— represents  better  government. 


THE    GREAT    GERMAN    INFLATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

Ml'.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  June  issue  of  the  Freeman 
has  an  excellent  article  by  Bruce  Bartlett 
on  the  great  German  inflation  of  1913-23, 
detailing  its  causes  and  catastrophic  con- 
sequences. 

Since  we  are  presently  experiencing 
double-digit  Inflation,  with  predictions 
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of  triple-digit  inflation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture— see  "What's  Ahead  for  the  U.S.- 
Economy."  page  18942  of  the  Jime  13, 
1975.  Record — I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  German  ex- 
perience: 

The  Great  Gesman  Inflation 
(By  Bruce  Bartlett) 

The  February  issue  of  the  British  maga- 
zine. Encounter,  contains  a  heretofore  un- 
published lecture  by  the  famous  novelist, 
Thomas  Mann,  which  recalls  his  experience 
with  the  great  German  Inflation  of  1913- 
1923.  "A  straight  line,"  he  tells  us,  "runs  from 
the  madness  of  the  German  Inflation  to  the 
madness  of  the  Third  Reich." 

Just  as  the  Germans  saw  their  marks  In- 
flated into  millions  and  bllUons  and  In  the 
end  bursting,  so  they  were  later  to  see  their 
state  inflated  into  "the  Reich  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans", "the  German  Living  Space",  "the  New 
Europe",  and  'the  New  World  Order",  and  so 
too  they  will  see  it  biu^t.  In  those  days  the 
market  woman  who  without  batting  an  eye- 
lash demanded  a  hundred  million  for  an  egg, 
lost  the  capacity  for  surprise.  And  nothing 
that  has  happened  since  has  been  insane  or 
cruel  enough  to  surprise  her. 

It  was  during  the  inflation  that  the  Ger- 
mans forgot  how  to  rely  on  themselves  as 
individuals  and  learned  to  expect  everything 
from,  "politics",  from  the  "state'-',  from 
"destiny."  They  learned  to  look  on  life  as  a 
wild  adventure,  the  outcome  of  which  de- 
pended not  on  their  own  effort  but  on  sin- 
ister, mysterious  forces.  The  millions  who 
were  then  robbed  of  their  wages  and  savings 
became  the  "masses"  with  whom  Dr.  Ooebbels 
was  to  operate. 

Inflation  is  a  tragedy  that  makes  a  whole 
people  cynical,  hardhearted  and  Indifferent. 
Having  been  robbed,  the  Germans  became  a 
nation  of  robbers.' 

This  terrible  Inflation,  which  Mann 
credits  for  the  rise  of  Hitler,  had  its  origin 
in  another  holocaust:  World  War  I.  Like 
every  other  nation  Involved  In  that  conflict, 
Germany  was  entirely  unprepared  for  its 
Intensity.  German,  French,  and  British 
troops  all  marched  off  in  August  1914  ab- 
solutely convinced  they  would  be  home  by 
Christmas.  The  German  High  Conunand 
share  this  optimism,  having  full  faitb  In 
the  abUity  of  the  Schlieffen  Plan  to  bring 
quick  victory.  With  the  resulting  total  war, 
outlasting  the  enemy  became  the  only  path 
to  victory  for  either  side. 

At  this  point,  Germany  disjovered  just 
how  badly  It  was  prepared  for  this  new 
kind  of  warefare.  Cut  off  from  its  sources  of 
food  by  a  British  blockade  and  failing  to 
achieve  any  kind  of  breakthrough  on  the 
Western  front,  Germany  began  to  gamble, 
as  it  did  when  it  unleashed  its  submarines. 
At  home  too,  the  government  began  to 
gamble.  The  people,  having  been  bled  white 
by  taxation  already,  had  to  be  urged  on  to 
greater  sacrifice.  Toward  this  end,  the  gov- 
ernment resorted  to  Inflation  on  a  mass 
scale,  gambling  that  the  people  would  be 
unaware  of  what  was  happening. 

INFLATION  AN  INMRECT  TAX 

Here,  one  should  keep  In  mind  that  Infla^ 
tlon,  m  its  crudest  form,  is  nothing  but  an 
an  Indirect  tax.  The  government,  with  its 
moncqaoly  on  the  issuance  of  currency, 
foTuid  It  simple  to  play  the  role  of  counter- 
feiter. It  simply  paid  for  the  goods  It  needed 
with  newly  created  money.  Since  an  Indi- 
vidual's conception  of  his  money's  wtwth  Is 
basically  shaped  by  his  past  memory  of  its 
purchasing  power,  this  process  can  go  on 
for  some  time  before  it  begins  to  signifi- 
cantly affect  tbe  price  level. 

During  the  war,  goods  were  being  with- 
di'awn  from  tlie  economy  for  war  materiel 
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and.  simultaneously,  f«wer  goods  were  being 
produced  as  worlten  became  soldiers.  At  tlie 
same  time,  the  government  was  Increasing 
tbe  money  supply  rapidly  as  It  became  in- 
creasingly dlinralt  to  raise  needed  funds 
from  taxation  or  direct  borrowing. 

Historically,  the  speed  at  which  pec^le 
spend  tends  to  remain  relatively  constant 
unle&s  they  expect  a  sudden  change  in  eco- 
I'omic  relationships.  Accelerated  spending 
classically  occurs  when  people  feel  that  their 
money  Is  losing  its  value.  At  this  point,  they 
begin  to  spend  every  cent  they  can  get  as 
qulclcly  as  possible  before  prices  go  up  again. 
This  only  tends  to  raise  prices  even  higher 
and  drop  the  value  of  the  money  correspond- 
ingly. Economist  Ludwig  von  Mlses,  a  resi- 
dent of  Austria  at  tlie  time,  graphically  de- 
Bcrli>ed  this  process: 

In  normal  times,  this  is  In  periods  in  which 
the  government  does  not  tamper  with  the 
monetary  standard,  people  do  not  bother 
about  monetary  problems.  Quite  naively 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  monetary 
unit's  puidMslng  power  Is  "stable."  They  pay 
attention  to  changes  occurring  In  the  money- 
prices  of  the  various  commodities.  They 
know  very  weU  that  the  exchange-raUos  be- 
tween commodities  vary.  But  they  are  not 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  exchange- 
ratio  between  money  on  the  one  side  and  all 
commodities  and  services  on  the  other  side 
is  variable  too.  When  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  Inflation  appear  and  prices  soar, 
they  think  that  commodities  are  becoming 
dearer  and  fall  to  see  that  money  is  getting 
cheaper.  .  .  .  This  ignorance  of  the  public 
is  the  Indispensable  basis  of  the  Inflationary 
policy.  Inflation  works  as  long  as  the  houEi- 
wlfe  thinks:  "I  need  a  new  frying  pan  badly. 
But  prices  are  too  high  today;  I  shall  wait 
until  they  drop  again."  It  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end  when  people  discover  that  the  Inflation 
will  continue,  that  it  causes  the  rise  in  prices, 
and  that  therefore  prices  will  skyrocket  In- 
definitely. The  critical  stage  begins  when  the 
housewife  tlilnks:  "I  don't  need  a  new  fry- 
ing pan  to-day:  1  may  need  one  In  a  yea* 
or  two.  But  m  buy  it  to-day  because  it  wUl 
be  mu<di  more  expensive  later."  Then  the 
catastrophic  end  of  the  InflaUon  Is  close.  In 
its  last  stage  the  housewife  thinks:  "I  don't 
need  anothw  table;  I  shall  never  need  one. 
But  it's  wiser  to  buy  a  table  than  keep 
.these  scraps  of  paper  that  the  government 
calls  money,  one  minute  longer."  » 

This  entire  process  was  set  m  motion  when 
the  Reichsbank  suq>ended  the  redeemabUity 
of  its  notes  In  gold  with  the  outbreak  of 
war.  As  long  as  the  paper  currency  was  tied 
to  a  finite  amount  of  gold,  the  cvirrency  also 
remamed  within  finite  limits.  When  this  re- 
straint was  cast  aside,  there  was  no  longer 
any  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  manufactured.  The  government.  In 
turn,  used  this  freedom  to  force  the  bank  to 
buy  its  bonds,  which  the  bank  paid  for  by 
creating  deposits  in  the  government's  ac- 
count. In  this  way,  the  German  debt  became 
monetized.  Just  as  the  American  debt  is 
today  monetized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Simply  put,  this  means  that  the  gov- 
ernment's debts  are  ultimately  paid  for  by 
the  consumer's  loss  of  purchasing  power;  the 
creation  of  new  money  serving  only  to 
cheapen  all  money  already  in  circulation.  In 
Germany,  this  meant  that  by  the  end  of  1918, 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  had  in- 
creased fourfold.  One  would  have  expected 
this  to  lead  to  approximately  a  fourfold  rise 
in  prices,  mor»  when  one  oonsklera  the  cor- 
responding cutback  In  production,  but  in 
fact  they  rose  only  140  per  cent.  This  is  be- 
cause -consumers  were  not  yet  fully  aware 
that  the  rise  in  prices  was  due  not  only  to 
goods  bemg  less  available,  but  also  due  to 
Inflation  of  the  money  supply. 
BT7CE  DETXcrrs 
To  l)e  sxire,  even  the  victorious  nations  had 
practiced  the  German  metbod  for  financing 
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of  their  debts  and  experlencec 
in  prices.  But  with  the  ces; 
ties,  they  returned  to  sound  filial 
tary  policies.  In  Germany 
made  no  effort  to  return  to 
levels  and  continued  to  run .. 
cits,  as  the  following  table 
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Needless  to  say,  the  goverr 
mltted  its  role  In  this,  but  Instead 
out  easy  scapegoats.  The  mosi 
was  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Aftei 
pie  already  hated  the  Allies,  s< 
plolt  It  to  good  use?  The  cam 
successfiU  that  even  intelllgei  t 
like  Dr.  HJalmar  Schacht  acce]  ted 
petuated  the  myth:  "The  true 
inflation  after  the  war  was 
pressure  exercised  by  the  Repiration 
mission  on  Germany  In  the  a1  tempt 
tort  payments  to  foreign  coun%-les 
the  nature  of  things  could 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
expenses  only  made  up   abou 
the  German  budget  deficit 
entire  period.  In  his  book.  The 
Inflation,  Costantino  Brescianl-|rurronl 
piled  the  following  flgiues:  ' 
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Consequently,  the  reparatloni 
not  account  for  the  deficits  or 
inflation.  The  truth  of  this  wa 
irrelevant.  There  were  plenty  of 
for  the  Inflation  which  could 
ploited.  To  blame  profiteering  . 
ticularly  popular  because,  as  in  . 
reparations,  there  was  some  trutp 
is  how  Thomas  Mann  saw  those 
from  the  crisis: 

For  nt  least  a  section  of  this    , 
the  big  industrialists,  the  Infiatlo  i 
able;  they  were  In  no  hurry  to  _. 
those  years  the  Krupps.  Stinnes*  s 
etc..  got  rid  of  their  Indebtednes 
into  real  millions,  by  paying 
In   inflated   millions,   and  tl 
same    inflated    millions    they 
millions-worth  of  property. 

Though  Germany  was  very  ^ 
time,  it  possessed  great  wealth 
resources  and  industrial  plant 
inflation    a   radical    change   oc- 
wealth  became  concentrated  In 
fewer  hands.  The  small  and  r 
ert.v-owners  lost  their  holdings 
gest  snapped  them  up.  They 
erty  and  paid  with  paper,  l. 
could  hear  It  said   that  such 
factory  or  mine  was  unproductlv  i 
not  be  profitable  if  It  had  not 
for  next-to-nothing  during  the 

NOT   A    MAJOR    CAUSE 

It  would  be  a  vast  distortion, 
say  that  profiteering  in  general 
trlbuting  ca^se  to  the  economic 
In  the  very  (nat\u^  of  Inflation 
will  reap  great  profits.  It  was  on 
industrialists   like   Hugo   Stlnnei 
sclously  realized  what  was  takln ; 
deliberately  sought  to  influence  t 
ment   toward   Inflation.^  For   thi 
reaped  windfalls  through  no  cons : 
through  simple  foresight  or  luc: : 
fense  should  be  made.  Many  of 
preneurs  became  the  objects  of  _„ 
easy  target  for  political  extremi^s 
that  many  were  also  Jewish  ca 
counted  as  an  explanation  for 
cutlon.  As  early  as  1020,  John  iu. 
nes  spoke  up  for  these  innocent 
eurs  In  a  moving  passage  from  Th 
Consequences  of  the  Peace.  "Lenli 
"is  said  to  have  declared  that  tl 
to  destroy  the  Capitalist  System 
bauch  the  currency. •• 

By  a  contlntilng  process  of  . 
ernments  can  confiscate,  secretly 
served,  an  Important  part  of  thi  i 
their  citizens.  By  this  method 
confiscate,   but  confiscate   art. 
while  the  process  Impoverishes 
tually  enriches  some.  The  sight 
trary   rearrangement   of  riches 
only  at  security,  but  at  conflc 
equity  of  the  existing  dlstrlbutloi . 
Those  to  whom  the  system  bring  i 
beyond  their  deserts  and  even 
expectations  or  desires,  become 
who  are  the  object  of  the  hatred 
geolses,  whom  the  inflationism 
erished,  not  less  than  of  the  . 
These  "proflteers"  are,  broadly  _. 
entrepreneur  class  of  capitalists 
say,  the  active  and  constructive 
the  whole  capitaUst  society,  who 
of  rapidly  rising  prices  cannot 
rich  quick  whether  they  wish 
It  or  not.  If  prices  are  contli. 
every  trader  who  has  piu-chased 
or  who  owns  property  and  plant 
makes  proflts.  By  directing  hati 
this  class,  therefore,  the  Europei  a 
ments  are  carrying  a  step  f  tu-the  ■ 
process   which   the   subtle   mind 
consciously  conceived." 

Thus  we  find  the  German  „, 
tlvely  appealing  to  the  lowest  _ 
tlons  of  Jealousy,  envy,  and  gree  1 
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to  hide  Its  own  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic disruption.  And  inevitably  this  was 
to  play  right  Into  the  bands  of  demagogues 
Uke  Adolf  Hitler.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that 
be  made  his  first  bid  for  power  at  th«  height 
of  the  inflation;  in  the  beerhall  putsch  of 
November  8,  1923.  Historians  and  economists, 
therefore,  are  in  general  agreement  that  the 
inflation  can  be  given  much  credit  for  the 
rise  of  Hitler.  For  although  he  did  not  come 
to  actiial  power  for  another  decade,  the  put- 
down  of  the  putsch  supplied  the  Nazis  with 
many  martyrs  to  aggrieve,  and  It  was  during 
his  subsequent  prison  term  that  Hitler 
wrote  Jfein  Kampf.  Thus,  as  early  as  1937, 
Lionel  Robblns  could  declare  emphatically 
that  "Hitler  Is  the  foster-chUd  of  the  Infla- 
tion." ^ 

THE    CX7RRENT    PROBLEM 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  can  except 
another  Hitler  here  In  the  United  States.  But, 
to  this  very  day.  the  origin  of  inflation  Is  still 
the  same:  government  deficits  financed 
through  monetlzatlon.  For  too  many  years, 
the  American  government  has  believed  that 
It  can  have  occasional  wars  and  an  exijensive 
social  program  at  home  and  pay  for  it  all  by 
simply  Increasing  the  debt  limit.  Today  «• 
are  discovering  that  there  really  Is  a  limit 
to  debt.  The  double-digit  Inflation  we  ue 
experiencing  is  therefore  only  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  past  policies.  And  if  we  want  to 
stop  it,  the  solution  is  the  same  as  it  was  In 
1923.  Tlie  government  must  learn  to  live 
within  its  means  and  halt  its  abuse  of  the 
power  to  Issue  currency.  The  failure  to  do  so 
may  be  catastrophic.  Just  as  it  was  for 
Germany. 
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HOUSE  WAS  HONORED  BY  A  VISIT 
FROM  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 


HON.  ROBERT  (BOB)  KRUEGER 

OF  TKXSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  this  House  was 
honored  today  by  the  visit  of  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Federal  R^ub- 
lic  of  Germany,  Walter  Scheel.  He  has 
given  this  Congress  an  eloquent  address. 
The  very  fluency  of  his  expression  re- 
minds us  of  our  tendency  In  this  country 
toward  linguistic  isolation  and  reminds 
us  as  well  of  the  rigor  of  European  edu- 
cation which  presupposes  that  It  is 
worthwhile  to  learn  the  languages  of 
those  who  Uve  around  us. 

I  wonder  If  any  American  President 
since  Woodrow  Wilson  could  have  spoken 
with  ccmparable  fluency  in  German,  and 
I  h<:«>e  that  we  In  tills  Nation  will  In- 
creasingly recognize  the  richness  of  our 
own  cultural  origins,  and  the  need  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  cultural  roots 
from  which  we  draw  much  of  our 
strength. 

German  culture  has  been  an  immense- 
ly rich  influence  upon  Western  civiliza- 
tion. From  the  classic  intricacies  of  Bach 
to  the  powerful  statements  of  Beethoven 
and  the  avant-garde  12-tone  scale  of 
Schoenberg,  incomparable  music  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  the  German  experi- 
ence. Equally  rich  has  been  the  German 
contribution  in  phiIos(^hy  and  litera- 
ture with  such  major  Intellects  as  Kant, 
Hegel,  Heidegger.  Goethe.  Schiller,  Rilke. 
and  Mann.  Moreover,  German  art,  archi- 
tecture and  films  often  have  charted 
new  paths  for  the  western  intellectual 
commimity.  In  this  atomic  age,  we  are 
only  beginning  to  realize  the  scientific 
potential  glimpsed  by  Albert  Einstein's 
genius. 

In  politics  and  economic  development, 
the  German  people  have  been  equally 
iimovative.  At  home,  German  ingenuity 
and  industriousness  has  created  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  democracies  in 
Europe.  Abroad,  Germany  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  development  of  the 
Common  Market,  that  unique  experiment 
in  E^uropean  cooperation,  and  has  been  a 
valued  ally  in  NATO. 

That  same  spirit  of  innovation  and  In- 
dustry, of  pride  in  a  rich  cultural  herit- 
age, exists  among  those  of  German  de- 
scent who  liv2  in  San  Antonio  and  my 
native  Texas  hill  counti-y. 

It  is  of  some  interest  that  Uiere  ai-e 
many  communities  in  Texas  today  where 
German  is  still  spoken,  and  indeed  many 
of  us  who  come  f  i-om  those  areas  grew  up 
speaking  German  rather  than  English  at 
home.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  political 
tm-moil  of  mid-19tli  centuiy  Europe, 
German  immigrants  began  to  settle  in 
Texas.  Their  descendants  have  main- 
tained a  close-knit  community  based 
upon  a  common  cultural  heritage. 

President  Scheel's  address  today  not 
only  reminds  us  of  the  many  cultural  and 
economic  ties  which  Americans  have  with 
Germany,  but  reminds  us  also  of  the  fact 
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that  the  efforts  of  our  Nation  after  the 
Second  World  War  to  help  rebuild  Eu- 
rope were  not  loet  They  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  investments  in  industrial 
strength  and  in  pc^tical  freedom  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  made.  If  we  com- 
pare the  results  of  the  $12  billion  spent 
for  the  Marshal-  plan  with  the  $150  bil- 
lion spent  In  South  Vietnam,  we  have  a 
clear  indication  of  actions  that  do,  and 
do  not,  contribute  to  sound  foreign  policy. 
Europe  has  not  forgotten  the  Marshall 
Plan,  and  it  would  serve  us  weU  to  re- 
member it  as  we  try  so  hard  to  forget  the 
heavy  costs  to  this  Nation  and  to  others 
of  our  Southeast  Asian  venture.  Tlie  visit 
today  of  President  Scheel  is  symbolic  of 
the  ties  that  we  have  established  with 
Germany  and  our  expectation  that  these 
ties  will  long  continue. 


CRIME  SUBCOMMITTEE  CONDUCT- 
ING REGIONAL  HEARINGS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   ailCHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  travel  to  the  city  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  June  23  to  continue  its 
series  of  regionalized  hearings  on  more 
than  80  bills  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee which  would  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Thus  far,  the  sub- 
committee has  heard  5  days  of  testimony 
in  three  different  cities:  Chicago,  HI.. 
April  14-15:  Detroit,  Mich..  June  9-10; 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  16. 

In  Denver,  besides  seeking  to  satisfy 
the  general  objectives  I  have  annoimced 
previously,  the  subcommittee  will  focus 
its  attention  on  an  issue  which  Is  critical 
to  the  current  debate  on  gun  control: 
The  role  of  the  handgim  in  sporting, 
recreational,  and  leisure-time  activities. 
To  that  end,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  from  handgim  hunters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  skilled  handgun 
target  shootere,  and  representatives  of 
rifle  and  pistol  associations  from  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  and  Oregon. 

Continutag  its  survey  of  the  effective- 
ness of  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Gim  Control  Act  of  1968,  the  sub- 
committee will  hear  from  Billy  L.  Gaunt 
and  John  G.  Krogman,  the  regional 
directors  of  the  Southwest  and  Western 
regions,  respectively,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  hopes  to 
explore  the  limits  of  gun  control  debate 
from  the  western  perspective.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  a  gi-owing  city  with  increasingly 
urban  problems,  and  citizens  and  groups 
from  Nebraska  and  California  will 
appear  to  express  their  views  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Those  who  wisli  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  the  record  should 
address  their  requests  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  2137  Baybum  House 
Office  Buildinp.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  CHILD  CARE  SYS- 
TEM  CONDEMNED  IN  MAJOR 
NEWSPAPER  EXPOS£ 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   MEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
New  York  Daily  News  completed  a  major 
seven  part  investigative  series  looking 
Into  the  multimillion  dollar  child  care 
system  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  team 
of  investigators  headed  up  by  William 
Heifeman  and  Stewart  Ain  sought  to 
find  out  how  this  business  has  flourished 
without  achieving  its  prescribed  goal  of 
providing  pemianent  homes  for  the 
26.000  children  in  New  York  City  who 
are  considered  homeless  through  either 
abandonment  or  being  orphans. 

In  this  opening  report,  the  News  .seek.-; 
to  provide  an  overview  of  the  present 
.system  and  its  many  problems.  It  paints 
a  scathing  picture  of  a  big  bu.<:iness 
flourishing  at  the  expense  of  the  children 
tliey  are  supposed  to  be  helping.  Tlie  re- 
port cites  cases  of  homes  with  hundreds 
of  children  none  of  whom  was  referred  to 
permanent  homes,  including  one  home 
which  in  its  entire  84  years  histoiy  never 
placed  a  child  in  an  adoptive  home.  This 
article  also  tells  of  cases  of  abuse  and 
neglect  of  children. 

This  article  also  points  a  finger  at  tlie 
New  York  City  govemment  which  pro- 
vides no  effective  checlcs  on  these  homes 
to  insure  they  are  achieving  their  pre- 
scribed puiTwses.  even  though  they  pay 
an  festimated  $200  million  a  year  to  those 
private  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  I  would  like  to  insert  part  I  of  this 
excellent  series  entitled,  "City  Child  Care 
Big  Money  and  Little  Victims."  Tlie  re- 
mainmg  six  parts, along  with  my  rec- 
ommendation for  Federal  action  will  fol- 
low in  succeeding  days. 

The  article  follows: 
Bir.  MoNST,  Lrmi  Victims — Kios  in 
CirT  Care  Dcnied  Homes 

(By  WUUam  HeSernan  and  Stewart  Ala) 
(First  of  a  series) 

(Three  months  ago.  a  team  of  News  report- 
ers working  under  Assistant  City  Editor  Wil- 
liam Federlcl  set  out  to  Investigate  this  city's 
niultlmUlion-dolIar  chUd-care  system.  The 
findings  are  presented  in  this  series.  In  some 
Instances,  to  protect  the  privacy  of  children 
and  employes  In  the  system,  names  are  with- 
held.) 

There  are  26,000  homeless  chUdren  In  New 
York  City  who  have  become  the  victims 
of  a  child-care  business  with  assets  of  $300 
million. 

These  children  are  wards  of  the  ciiy  and 
state.  They  are  the  unwanted  and  the  or- 
phaned— children  for  whom  permanent 
homes  are  supposedly  being  sought. 

Yet,  an  Investigation  by  The  News  ha-s 
found  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren are  being  placed  In  private  child-care 
agencies  that  reg\-.larly  deny  them  that  op- 
portunity to  pain  a  permanent  home. 

Most,  In  fact,  remain  locked  In  foster 
care  for  years— many  for  the  balance  of  their 
adolescent  lives,  while  th(e  private  agencies 
to  which  they  are  assigned  collect  millions  of 
tax  dollars  each  year  for  their  maintenance. 

Under  their  contracts  with  the  city,  the 
ajjeiicli's  are  e.\pected  to  care  for  the  chU- 
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CHAKirVBI.E    ORG.' 

City  si-aLlstlcs  at.'io  showed 
four  agencies  received  more  tl^an 
In  1974.  as  part  of  the  city's 
permanent  homes  for  the  children 

.Spokesmen  for  the  city's  77 
care  agencies,  all  of  which  an 
charitable  organizations,  Insist 
is  being  denied  an  adoptive 
can  maintain  a  higher  level 
care  payments. 

Tiicy  concede,  however,  that 
crease  in  the  number  of  chilliren 
subsequent  loss  In  revenue  cou  d 
in  their  care,  and  the  correspoi  d 
to  go  out  of  business  or  dip 
their  own  resources. 

Under  the  city's  present  payftient 
private    agencies   are    relmburjed 
child-care  expenses  on  a 
basis.  Once  a  child  leaves  th( 
pel-  diem  reimbursement  ends. 
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C.VN'T   CONTROL   STAT 

Wlien  asked  about  the  long 
children  spend  in  foster  care, 
executive  director  of  the  New 
Council  of  Voluntary  Child  Can 
which   represents   72   of  the 
agencies— said  the  length  of 
care  was  beyond  the  control  of 

Gavrin  said  that  the  legalization 
tion,  widespread  iise  of  the  pill 
tion  allowing  social -service  paynfents 
wed    mothers   had    drastically 
nximber  of  babies  entering  care 
five  years. 

He  said  that  the  average  age  ol 
in  cliild  care  now  stood  at  7  and 
ogencies   "have  experienced 
finding    adoptive    parents    for 
cliildren." 

Gavrin  said  the  private  agenc 
tempting  to  rehabilitate  the 
of  the  children  so  those  chlldn 
returned  home.  "And  the  agenci 
Ing  every  effort  to  find  adoptive 
children  whose  families  cannot 
tated."  he  said. 
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SIAIEMENTS    CONTRADICTf-.O 

Gav'.in's  statements  were 

caseworkers  employed  In  

agenci^  and  by  officials  o:  the 
of  Cliildren  Services. 

The  caseworkers  said  agencies 
discourage  couples  seeking  to 
often  by  simply  claiming  the  child 
be  ailopted  because  it  is   "too 
fo.fter  parents." 

The.se  child-care  workers  also 
a£;pncies   made   little   effort   to 
natural   parents,  but  that  they 
supposed  rehabilitation  as  an  .. 
mal^e  a  ciiild  available  for  adoptic  i 

"Some  of  the  parents  they  cl  lim 
rehabilitating   haven't  been  hes  i- 
yp!ir.=;."  one  caseworker  said. 

CONCEDES    JOB    IS    POOI 

CpvoI  Parry,  who  heads  the 
of  Children  Services,  which  has 
sponsibiUty,  said  efforts  to 
tnral  parents  were  "almost  not 
some  agencies"  and  that  the 
of  agencies  were  "doing  a  very 
this  area." 

Ms.   Parry   said   that   the   citj 
attempting    to    force    agencies 
tho.se  rehabilitative  efforts.  "But 
cies  insist  they  cannot  afford  to  p 
.services    under    the    city's 
reimbursement,"  she  added. 

City  payments  to  child-care 
ently  cover  from  90  to  95% 
costs. 

Ms.  Parry  said  that  state 
for   themselves  about  agency 
forts." 

Tliose  statistics  show  that  the 
children  who  were  under  the 
VHtp  agencies  here  last  year  cons;  i 
of  all  children  in  care  throughoi  t 

PXnBLIC  AGENCIES  DO  I 

These  same  statistics  also  shdw 
city's   private   agencies   accounted 
3\^-c    of   the   state's   adoptions 
period. 

Public  agencies,  which  controll4d 
of  those  children,  accounted  for 
adoptions. 

Ms.    Parry's   boss,    Human 
minlstrator  Dumpson.  said  the  c 
attempting  to  force  all  private 
sign  new  contracts.  He  said  a 
those  contracts  would  be  a  child% 
permanent  home  and  the  agenc 
sibiUty  to  work  In  that  dlrectlot 

Referring  to  that  basic  concep 
nency,  Dumpson  said  the  city 
great  deal  of  resistance  from  the 
this  question.  We  want  them  to 
able  for  the  permanency  of  thes 
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he  added.  "But  they  want  accountability  on 
their  own  terms," 

CTTT'S  AIM 

Dumpson  said  the  ci^'s  view  of  pwma- 
neucy  was  the  speedy  return  of  a  child  to 
its  natural  home,  whenever  poesible. 

Should  that  prove  Impossible,  "adoption 
should  be  the  next  step  taken  by  the  agency. 
Long-term  foster  care  is  not  a  desirable  way 
of  life  in  our  view."  be  sdedd.  "Our  objec- 
tive is  to  find  permanent  homes  for  these 
children,  not  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  In 
foster  care." 

Asked  If  that  objective  was  being  mei  at 
present,  Dumpson  said.  "It  is  not." 

A  different  view  was  given  by  Msgr.  Robert 
Arple,  director  of  chUd  care  for  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
which  oversees  22  private  agencies  and  9,500 
children  in  their  care. 

Arple  said  children  In  cai-e  were  faced  with 
the  simple  problem  that  they  cannot  live 
with  their  natural  parents. 

"Foster  care  Is  a  treatment  of  that  prob- 
lem", Magr.  Arple  said.  "Adoption  la  just 
another  treatment  of  that  same  problem.  By 
using  foster  care,  we  have  a  way  of  providing 
permanent  care  while  trying  to  rehabilitate 
a  child's  family. 

"Only  when  that  proves  totaUy  impossible 
should  we  then  use  adoption  as  a  Bolutlon," 
Msgr.  Arple  said.  "And,  In  deciding  that,  we 
must  do  so  with  the  full  realization  that 
some  kids  are  better  off  in  permanent  foster 
care.  They  have  a  right  to  permanent  foster 
care." 

city's  view  comtradictes 

That  view,  chUd-care  experts  say,  parallels 
the  position  followed  by  most  private  agen- 
cies. It  also  totally  contradicts  the  city  con- 
tract. 

Many  child-care  experts  claim,  however, 
that  maintaining  chUdren  in  foster  care  has 
more  to  do  with  agency  economics  than  the 
belief  that  foster  care  is  best  for  the  child. 

That  accTuatlon  Is  supported  by  a  recent 
study  commissioned  by  the  Edwin  Gotild 
Foundation  for  ChUdren,  which  Is  the  parent 
organization  of  a  private  agency,  the  Ed- 
Win  Could  Services  for  ChUdren. 

The  report  states  flatly  that  "many  chU- 
dren remain  in  foster  care  since  agencies  are 
unable  to  afford  the  adoption  effort." 

FEE  NOT  HIGH  EN01TGH 

Intended  to  encovirage  the  city  to  increase 
its  flat  payment  to  agencies  when  a  child  Is 
adopted,  the  report  added  that  the  city's 
failure  to  Increase  that  amount  produced 
"discouragement  and  even  constraint"  on  the 
part  of  agencies  when  it  came  to  adoption. 

"The  main  reason  for  the  lack  of  increased 
adoptions,"  the  study  states,  "Is  that  the 
reimbursement  fee  is  still  not  high  enough. 
This  fee  level  motivates  many  agencies  to 
retain  chUdren  in  foster  care  rather  than 
place  them  in  adoptive  homes." 

That  "motivation"  Is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  city's  77  private 
agencies  offer  no  adoption  services  at  all. 
They  are  expected,  however,  to  find  adoptive 
homes  through  other  agencies  that  have 
adoption  services  or  through  the  state  Adop- 
tion  Exchange,   but   few   make   that   effort. 

One  example  of  a  lack  of  adoptive  effort 
w-as  discovered  at  the  Ottille  Home  for  ChU- 
dren in  Jamaica,  Queens, 

That  agency  has  never  placed  a  child  In 
an  adoptive  home  in  its  84-year  history.  It 
has  never,  m  fact,  made  a  child  legaUy  free 
for  adoption,  even  though  a  number  of  tho 
childreiv  in  Its  care  have  been  orphans. 

POOCEDURE  A  MYSTERY 

Casewoikers  point  out  that  Ottille  is  not 
unique  among  the  city's  private  agencies. 
They  say  many  agencies  have  placed  so  few 
LiiUdren  for  adoption  that  their  employes  do 
not  even  know  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

These  agencies,  the  caseworkers  add,  also 
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consistently  faU  to  make  chUdren  legally  free 
for  adc^tion — a  court  procednre  that  must 
be  undertaken  before  a  cbUd  can  be  adapted. 

It  Is  estimated  by  several  experts  that  mora 
than  half  the  chUdren  now  in  caie  could  ba 
legally  freed  for  adoption. 

Yet  state  statistics  show  that  only  2,026 
children  are  presently  legally  free  and  the 
agencies  admit  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
how  many  in  their  care  coiUd  be  freed. 

MOST  BE  FBXZin  LSGAIXT 

Unless  a  chUd  is  legaUy  freed,  it  cannot 
even  be  Usted  on  the  New  York  State  Adop- 
tion Exchange,  a  listing  from  which  all  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  can  draw  chUdren 
for  adoption. 

But  some  agencies  even  appear  to  thwart 
adoption  of  chUdren  who  are  legaUy  freed 
and  listed  on  the  exchange. 

State  records  show  that  of  the  2,026  chU- 
dren listed  on  the  exchange  last  year,  66%, 
or  1,113  ChUdren,  were  labeled  as  being  either 
"permanently  not  placeable"  or  "tax^onxUy 
not  placeable"  by  the  agencies  that  Usted 
them. 

Only  913  of  the  chUdren  placed  on  the 
exchange  were  Usted  as  ready  for  placement 
in  adoptive  homes. 

lu  many  cases,  the  agencies  explained  that 
the  ChUdren  listed  as  "permanently  not 
placeable"  had  been  labeled  as  such  because 
they  were  "too  close  to  their  foster  parents'* 
and  therefore  should  not  be  adopted. 

WOUUt  NOT  BC  CONSIDERED 

When  questioned  about  this  "permanently 
not  placeable"  category,  one  official  in  the 
city's  Division  of  ChUdren  Services  explained 
that  any  chUd  so  labeled  "would  simply 
never  be  considered  for  adoption." 

The  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified, 
.said  other  adoptive  services  would  Ignore  a 
child  so  labeled, 

"An  agency  that  lists  a  child  that  way  can 
be  sure  the  chUd  wlU  never  be  talcen  out  of 
its  care,"  the  official  said.  "They  have  that 
child,  along  with  the  money  for  Its  care,  for 
the  balance  of  its  adolescent  life." 

The  official  added  that  some  private  agen- 
clea  were  working  In  the  beat  Intensta  of 
ChUdren  in  t^elr  care,  but  that  the  majority 
"are  simply  hanging  on  to  these  kids  as  long 
as  they  can." 


MARY  E.  BRIERLEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  197S 

Mr.  KETCHUM,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  call  to  the  attention  of  those 
assembled  the  accomplishments  of  one 
of  Kern  County,  Calif.,  leading  ladies. 

Mary  E.  Brierley,  who  has  dedicated 
the  last  25  years  of  her  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  elementary  school  children  In 
McFarland,  Calif.,  is  to  reth-e  soon.  She 
leaves  behind  here  a  career  of  solid  ac- 
complishments, and  takes  with  her  a 
reputation  for  being  among  the  county's 
top  educators. 

A  product  of  the  McFarland  schools, 
she  holds  a  bachelor  of  education  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  A  substantial  member  of  the 
community  in  her  own  right,  Mrs.  Brier- 
ley  has  contributed  mightily  to  a  good 
many  school  and  social  events.  She  has 
been  active  tn  Cub  Scouts,  and  served  as 
a  Sunday  School  teacher  for  raanj'^  years. 
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Her  achievements  In  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  are  many. 

Her  presence  will  be  missed  by  a  great 
many  educators  and  parents  In  McFar- 
land who  have  counted  on  her  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  problems  of 
elementary  students,  and  on  her  broadly 
based  experience  in  nuituring  their  better 
qualities. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  honored  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mary's  husband,  Wallace 
Brierley,  before  this  body.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  again  Join  me  in  conr 
gratulating  the  Brlerleys,  and  especially 
Mary  today,  for  her  excellent  achieve- 
ments. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  WILUAM  L  ARMSTRONG 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

i  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today  the  managers  of  HJt.  7950,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977, 
sought  unanimous  consent  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wiggins)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  presented  persuasive 
reasons  for  recommending  such  an  un- 
usual procedure.  However,  despite  my 
high  regard  for  these  distinguished 
Memtiers,  I  was  constrained  to  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  for  rea- 
sons which  I  explained  to  the  House  at 
the  time 

Subsequently  I  have  sought  the  ad\1ce 
of  the  Parliamentarian  and  have  been 
advised  of  the  procedures  under  which 
HJl.  7950  would  come  to  the  floor  if  a 
similar  unanimous-consent  request  were 
later  granted.  I  am  told  that  no  time 
would  be  available  for  general  debate,  but 
any  Member  of  the  House  could  obtain 
time  for  discussion  of  the  bill  by  offering 
a  pro  forma  amendment.  Similarly,  sub- 
stantive amendments  would  be  in  order 
if  germaine  to  the  bill. 

With  that  imderstanding  I  have  ad- 
vised the  gentlemen  that  I  will  not  object 
if  they  offer  a  similar  unanimous- 
consent  request  tomorrow.  I  have  also 
notified  them  of  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  and  to  insert  in  the  Rscoro 
a  discussion  of  the  basic  legislation  which 
created  the  Federtd  Election  Commis- 
sion, the  status  of  pending  legal  action  to 
strike  down  various  portions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  cer- 
tain newspaper  articles  evaluating  both 
the  policy  considerations  and  legal 
aspects  of  the  legislation  adopted  last 
year,  and  the  text  of  an  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  together  with  argument 
in  suppoi-t  of  my  amendment, 

1974    LEGISI.ATIOX 

Dui'ing  the  waning  days  of  the  93d 
Congress,  the  Congress  enacted  well-in- 
tentioned, but  ill-conceived  legislation 
which  attempted  to  respond  to  the  ris- 
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iuii  public  clamour  to  clean  up  elwtion 
campaig]3£. 

Unfortunately  tlie  legislation  which 
was  adopted  failed  to  correct,  or  even  to 
consider,  serious  abuses  revealed  during 
tlie  Watergate  investigation.  Campaign 
spying,  espionage,  the  so-called  "dirty 
tricks"  were  not  outlawed  by  the  legisla- 
tion nor  has  Congress  given  further  con- 
.<«ideration  to  these  concerns. 

More  seriously,  however,  the  legisla- 
tion set  the  stage  for  new  and  even 
worse  abuses  and  established  procedures 
which  violate  the  spirit  and,  I  believe, 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  These  con- 
.stitutional  violations  are  not.  mere  tech- 
nical transgression.*).  This  legislation 
tramples  on  the  most  cherished  individ- 
ual prerogatives  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

In  preparation  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  7950,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view the  Record  of  last  year's  debate  on 
this  issue. 

For  convenience  of  the  members  I  in- 
sert at  tills  point  In  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  argimients  against  the  bill 
which  I  pre.sented  at  that  time: 

Campaign  Reform  Gag  Rifle  OEnoxmcK.u 
TUE8DAT.  AUGUST  6,  1974 

Mr.  .MIMSTROI.C.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
weeks  there  has  been  «  rumor  the  House 
Rules  C'onimitlce  would  reconunend  n  gag 
rule  for  debate  of  the  campaign  reform  bill. 

Frankly.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention 
to  suoli  rumors  until  now.  Obviously,  a  gag 
rule,  or  a  "modified'  rule  as  it  has  been  ele- 
ttflutly  described,  is  so  blatantly  and  high- 
handedly out  of  tune  with  the  times  that  I 
did  not  believe  the  committee  would  do  it. 
But  ye.sterday  the  rumors  came  true. 

Just  imagine  the  gall  of  the  committee  In 
using  such  tactics  to  ram  througli  a  bill 
which  supposedly  will  clean  up  politics  and 
bring  about  fair  play  In  campa-lgulng. 

On  a  straight  party  Hue  vote,  the  Rules 
Committee  approved  a  ruling  which  will 
make  It  impos-sible  to  fully  debate  the  merits 
of  the  bill  aTid  to  offer  needed  amendments. 

Let.  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the  many 
amendments  which  will  not  be  In  order — 
which  cannot  even  be  offered  In  debate  to- 
morrow— ^if  the  Rules  Committee  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  full  House. 

Some  provisions  of  the  bill  are  probably 
uneonRtitutlouol.  Pw  example,  portions  of 
the  bill  which  limit  campalgti  spending  by 
persons  other  than  candidates  are  strikingly 
similar  to  sections  of  the  present  law  which 
a  New  York  court  recently  struck  down  as 
violating  first  amendment  freedoms — ^Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  against  Jennings. 

Although  this  case  was  decided  on  fairly 
narrow  legal  grounds,  and  Is  presently  under 
appeal,  the  basic  principle  Is  clear  to  me: 
the  idea  of  giving  candidates  a  veto  power 
over  the  right  of  other  persons  to  expres.s 
their  opinion  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
American  traditions. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  legal  ls.sues 
involved.  But  from  a  purely  commonsense 
stan<^>olnt  the  anti-free-speech,  antl-free- 
preas  provisions  of  this  bill  are  directly  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  VA.  Constitution.  In  my 
opUUon. 

The  rule  proposed  by  the  committee  will 
not  even  permit  the  Hou.se  to  consider  the 
lssu% 

Nor  will  loophole-closing  amendments  be 
permitted  if  the  proposed  rule  Is  adopted. 
The  bill  purports  to  limit  campaign  contri- 
butions, but  It  Ignores  the  so-called  In-klnd 
contributions  of  personal  services,  food, 
atttoiuobiles.  planes,  storefronts,  and  other 
UO.-.C1S  and  ser'.icDs.  In  fact,  the  bill  creates 
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new    exceptions   to    existing 
such  contributions  and  expendi 

Nor  does  the  proposed  rule 
ments  aimed  at  ^eclfic  abuses 
the  Watergate  investigations 
tricks,  espionage,  and  so  on. 
are  probably  far  more  in  need 
the  .self-serving  *  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a 
.sanship.  I  have  therefore  w 
lor  the  time  being,  comment, 
ti.san  considerations  which  art 
the  handling  of  this  legislation 
Administration   Committee  ani 
Rules    Committee.    1    have 
hope  that  Members  of  lx>ti»  pa 
above   strictly  partisan 
vote  against  this  gag  rule 
free  and  open  debate  of  the  bill 
permit  amendments  to  be 
them  up  or  down  so  that  le^ 
Judged    accordingly.    To    do 
bring    so-called    reform 
floor  under  such  a  rotten  rule— 

I.  therefore,  hope  all  Memberi 
in  voting  against  the  previous 
the  proposed  rule  is  presented, 
feat  the  question,  it  will  then 
amend  the  rule  and  give  the 
portunlty  for  amendment  and 
of  this  legislation. 

Ai'cusT  7. 191\ 

Mr.  Arm^troni:.  Mr.  Speaker, 
(gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
time  tome. 

I  commend  tlie  Rentlemau 
for  his  leadership  in  thLs  ra.alt< 
the  attention  or  the  House  tc 
sljortcomings  ol  this  rule.  I  als< 
commend  the  gentleman  from 
ANDfnsoN  » ,  who  has  under 
the  reasons  of  pi-inciple  and  coi 
this  rule  mtist  be  defeated.  He 
out.  and  I  think  we  all  know 
plications  of  bringing  this  bill 
floor  for  consideration  inider 
rule. 

The  very  idea  of  bringing  an 
form  bUl  to  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  tmder  a  closed 
and  it  would  be  laughable  if 
tragic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
some    needed    amendments 
precluded  unless  we  vote  down 
question  so  an  amendment  pr 
open  rtile  cai\  be  adopted. 

Let  me  call  attention  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  as  it  Is 
which  give  to  candidates  for 
veto  power  over  the  rights  of 
.speech  of  other  persons.  The 
tained  in  this  bUl  is  strikingly 
which  was  held  by  a  New  York 
unconstitutional  Just  a  few 
Is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the 
erations.  but  I  Just  do  not  see 
give.thut  kind  of  a  veto  power 
over  the  free  .speech  and 
of  another  person  without'viola  i 
amendment  of  the  Constitution 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
to  strike  that  provision  out  of 
Conimlttee  of  the  Whole  ou 
titled  to  take  this  matter  up 
and   vote  on  an   amendment   ' 
be  proposed  on  that  portion  of 

Second.  I  want  to  point  out 
not  deal  effectively  with  in  ki 
tlons.  It  does  not  close  the 
holes;  it  opens  up  new 
as  to  limitation  but  also  as  to 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  t 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays).  \v 
tioned  Watergate.  One  of  the 
shortcomings  of  this  piece  of 
that  it  fails  to  take  hito  accouu 
revealed  by  the  Wateigate  1 
Tills  rule  v.ould    not  mnlie  in  oi 
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miMls  to  the  bill  whicli  would  be 
the   gentleman    from   California 
Clawson)   and  othras  aimed  at 
specific  Watergate  types  of  abuse 
campaign  spying,  and  espionage 
kind  of  thing.  In  my  Judgment.  tL. 
more  in  need  of  legislative  atte  i 
other  aipects  of  the  bill  that 
us. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of 
that  worthwhile  amendments  w- 
posed;  let  them  be  considered  and 
up  or  down  on  their  merits.  I  ur 
leagues  to  vote  down  the  prevloui 
so  that  the  Members  of  this  bodi 
cl.se  their  prerogatives  and  hav 
oijcn  debate  on  the  bill  and  its  a 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chalrmt^^ 
has  been  brought  to  us  under  the 
"if  we  keep  them  panting  long 
reform,  they  will  take  anythhig 
reform."  But  this  is  not  a  refom 

In  the  very  first  instance.  It 
under  a  gag  rule,  under  a  rule 
throwback   to   the   worst   tradltl< 
House,  a  rule  that  does  not  permit 
tlon  of  needed  amendments,  a 
does  not  permit  the  Members  of 
to  really  legislate  but  only  to 
a  very  narrow  range  among 
digested   amendments,   a  r\\\e  w: 
deeply  is  violative  of  the  basic  .. 
Members  of  this  House  and  of  ou' 
enls. 

But,  more  important  than  the 
substance  of  the  bill  Itself.  And  _.. 
not  fulfill  the  longing  of  the  Amer 
for  reform.  Under  the  guise  of 

bill    reintroduces    into    law    

provisions,  provisions  which  give 
for  public  office  veto  power  over 
sons'  rights  of  free  speech  and 
a    matter    which    was    discussed 
length  In  yesterday's  Record  at 
and  27229. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  thl 
tlcularly  those  on  page  6,  are  y 
going  to  be  sttbject  to  endless 

Ftirther,  this  bill  Introduces  new 
It  is  not  enough  that  it  fails  to  „, 
with  existing  loopholes  Ui  the  la\ 
creates  new  loopholes. 

This  bill  ignores  seriotis  abuses 
been  discovered  during  the 
vestigation.  It  does  not  do  anytl 
the  Watergate  type  of  abuses, 
so-called  dirty  tricks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  purpo 
back  on  contributions,  but  it  . 
calls  for  the  reporting  of  one 
trlbutlon,    dollar   contribution, 
more  important,  tisually  decisive 
tlons  in  kind — the  donation  of 
of  goods  and  services,  of 
in  from  out  of  State,  are'not 
this  bill. 

This  legislation  introduces  publ 
of    nominating    conventions,   a 
wlikh  is  no  reform  but  is  nothing 
less  than  a  raid  on  the  public 

Finally,  we  all  know — and  I  ... 
us  know  in  our  hearts — this  Is  a 
incumbent  bill.  This  is  a  bill 
to  make  it  harder  than  ever  to 
Incumbent  of  either  party.  It  seti 
of  limits  that  makes  it  almost 
for  an  unknown  to  become  known 
by  heightens  existing  advantages 
cumbents  enjoy. 

In  view  of  the  overall  poor 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  It 
me  the  last  thing  we  need  to  do 
further  advantages  to  the 
bers  of  Coiijiress.  Let  us  defeat 
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get  on  to  some  true  reform  which  is  so  badly 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  feel  even  more 
strongly  that  the  legislation  which  has 
been  adopted  and  for  which  funds  are 
sought  is  most  unwise.  But  I  am  satis- 
fled  the  Supreme  Court  will  soon  re- 
solve my  primary  concerns  by  declaring 
major  portions  of  the  bill  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Therefore,  my  only  purpose  at  this 
time  is  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  single  issue — the  possible  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  Commission  itself,  which 
we  have  already  funded  and  for  which 
we  are  now  asked  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $7,788,000. 

t£GAL    BRIEFS 

In  tomorrow's  Record,  I  will  submit 
the  complaint  of  the  Honorable  Jakes 
L.  BucKLET,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York;  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, a  former  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  Minnesota;  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Steiger,  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Stewart  A. 
Mott  of  New  York;  Committee  for  a 
Constitutional  Presidency;  the  Consei-v- 
ative  Party  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Inc. ; 
the  American  Conservative  Union;  and 
Human  Events,  Inc.,  in  their  suit  against 
the  Honorable  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Pat 
Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  House,  et  al. 

The  plaintiffs  seek  to  overturn  the 
campaign  law  because  of  constitutional 
defects  in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974.  Among 
the  serious  issues  raised  is  the  conten- 
tion that  FECA  violates  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  plaintiffs  in  that  the 
method  of  appointment  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  violates  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers  and 
violates  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

I  will  also  insert  in  the  Record  the 
brief  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General 
which,  in  effect,  agrees  with  the  plain- 
tiff's argument  on  this  point. 

In  fairness,  I  should  point  out  that 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  subsequently  written  a  letter 
which  to  some  degree  softens  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  his  brief.  I  regret  that  this 
letter  is  not  available  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  shoiUd  also  acknowledge  that  the 
material  which  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  is  not  intended  to  be  a  balanced 
discussion  of  the  legal  issues.  Obviously, 
it  is  a  one-sided  presentation.  However 
my  purpose  is  only  to  show  that  serious 
legal  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  validity 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
only  wise  to  limit  the  pending  authoriza- 
tion to  a  term  which  would  bring  this  Is- 
sue back  before  the  House  soon  after 
the  expected  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  therefore  plan  to  offer  the  following 
amendment: 

Amend  H.R.  7950  as  follows :  On  page 
1,  strike  aU  of  lines  7,  8,  and  9  and  insert 
in  lieu  therefor  the  following: 

"exceed  $2,594,000  for  the  period  end- 
mg  December  31,   1975." 
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And  on  page  2,  strike  all  of  lines  1  and 
2. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  much  of  the 
basic  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  which 
the  Federal  Election  Ccmimlssion  admin- 
isters, my  amendment  recognizes  that  the 
Commission  and  its  statute  deserve  the 
presumption  of  validity  until  struck  down 
by  the  Court 

My  amendment  will  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  go  forward  with  Its  work  In 
an  orderly  and  timely  manner  and,  in- 
deed, even  under  my  amendment  the 
Commission  will  be  permitted  to  spend 
at  a  far  higher  rate  than  any  previously 
authorized  election  campaign  supervisory 
authority.  My  amendment  virtually 
adopts  the  suggested  rate  of  spending 
contained  in  the  committee  bill  but  re- 
duces it  according  to  the  proposed  short- 
ened term  of  the  authorization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  tliis 
amendment. 
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Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  aroimd  the  coun- 
try who  are  concerned  about  our  current 
economic  problems  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  H.R.  7481,  the  Corporate  Citi- 
zenship and  Competition  Act,  which  I 
introduced  on  May  22  of  this  year. 

The  State  of  Delaware,  because  of  its 
lenient  corporation  laws,  is  known  as  the 
"corporation  capital  of  the  world." 
Judith  Roales  of  the  Delaware  State 
News  has  written  an  informative  article 
about  Delaware's  incorporation  business 
and  the  Corporate  Citizenship  and  Com- 
petition Act. 

I  include  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  recommed  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

Delaware,  Inc. — Feds  Want  a  Slice  of 

State's  Incorporation  Pie 

(By  Judith  Roales) 

Washington. — A  bill  now  pending  before 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  could  wipe 
out  Delaware  as  the  "corporation  capital  of 
the  world"  and  cost  the  State  $62  mlUlon 
annually. 

Known  as  the  Corporate  Citizenship  and 
Competion  Act,  the  bill  mtroduced  late  last 
month  by  U.S.  Rep.  Jtunes  V.  Stanton,  D- 
Ohlo,  would  put  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Into  the  corporation  business  that  has  made 
Delaware  famous. 

Stanton  has  attacked  Delaware  for  its  pub- 
lic policy  of  malntaming  relaxed  fairness 
standards  that  are  favorable  to  manage- 
ment and  of  making  Judicial  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  a  desh-e  to  continue  its  incorpo- 
ration business. 

"What's  In  for  Delaware?"  Stanton  asked 
on  the  House  floor  recently. 

"The  answer.'  he  told  his  colleagues,  "Is 
money. 

"The  state  derives  about  one-fourth  of  its 
income  from  corporation  fees  and  franchise 
taxes.  To  attract  this  business — that  Is  to 
say.  to  Insure  itself  that  an  Incipient  cor- 
poration would  not  elect  another  State  as  its 
parent — Delaware  has  enacted  an  elaborate 
code  of  laws.  Reflected  in  them  is  a  permls- 
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slve  parent.  In  exchange  for  being  supported 
by  its  progeny,  Delaware  wlU  allow  corpora- 
tions, for  example,  to  dispense  with  share- 
holders' meetings.  A  liberal  policy  also  has 
been  adopted  with  respect  to  payment  of 
corporate  dividends,  restrictions  on  sales  of 
assets,  and  Indemm&catlon  of  officers  and 
directors,"  he  said. 

Among  the  nearly  82,000  firms  Incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware  are  340  of  the  nation's 
largest  1,000  and  one-third  of  those  listed 
on  the  New  York  and  American  stock  ex- 
changes, according  to  Grover  Blddle.  Dela- 
ware's assistant  secretary  of  state. 

These  corporations  have  virtually  no  assets 
In  Delaware  other  than  a  set  of  legal  papers, 
Stanton  charged. 

"The  fact  Is  they  would  be  reduced  to 
pygmies,  If  not  ashes,  If  they  were  to  confine 
their  operations  to  that  single  state,"  he  said. 
So  Is  It  sensible,  he  argued,  to  have  Dela- 
ware setting  standards  that  control  the 
United  States  as  a  whole? 

The  author  claims  his  bill  wotild  not  sub- 
stitute federal  corporation  charters  for  state 
ones,  but  would  require  the  nation's  largest 
businesses — "supercorporations,"  he  calls 
them — to  also  have  federal  charters. 

Federal  chartering  would  zero  In  on  Indus- 
tries where  there  Is  a  concentration  of  power 
in  too  few  corporations  or  where  there  Is  a 
lack  of  real  business  rivalry.  Stanton  claimed. 
The  purpose  of  federal"  chartering  would 
be  to  restore  competition  in  the  marketplace, 
he  said. 

But  Biddle  sees  other  consequences. 
Strict  federal  requirements  for  disclosure 
of  stock  ownership,  product  line  reports,  debt 
structure  and  federal  income  taxes  will  ne- 
gate the  benefit  of  Incorporating  in  Delaware 
in  order  to  avoid  making  such  data  public. 
The  drop  in  incorporations  In  Delaware 
could  ruin  the  business  that  pays  for  15  per- 
cent of  the  state's  expenses.  Blddle  said. 

As  head  of  the  Delaware  Division  of  Cor- 
porations, he  also  opposes  the  Stanton  bill 
"on  the  principle  that  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  that  work  at  the  federal  level." 

"Delaware  has  a  smooth  department,  es- 
tablished law,  and  the  state  and  Bar  are 
worktaig  together,"  he  added. 

Stanton  said  federal  Incorporating  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  poor  perform- 
ance of  trust  busters  and  the  obsolete  legal 
weapons  available  to  them. 

Supercorporations  that  dwarf  the  states 
which  created  them  have  been  allowed  to 
manipulate  pricing  and  employment,  pollute 
the  atmosphere  and  v/ipe  out  competition  by 
mergers. 

He  cited  reports  which  show  that  large 
corporations  set  profit  goals  for  themselves 
then  fluctuate  production  and  pricing  to 
meet  these  goals  instead  of  market  demands. 
For  example,  he  pointed  out,  between  1953 
and  1968  the  DuPont  Co.  set  a  target  rate  of 
return  of  20  percent  and  realized  22  percent 
Stanton's  bill  would  reqifire  the  Federal 
Corporate  Chartering  Commission,  which  It 
creates,  to  begin  immediate  reorganization 
of  the  biggest  corporate  offenders — auto,  oil 
and  steel  industries — Into  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  competing  firms  with  little 
vertlcle  Integration  and  ample  opportunity 
for  new  corporations  to  enter  the  field. 

As  reorganization  or  thoee  Industries 
progresses,  under  the  Stanton  blU,  Congress 
could  designate  other  targets  for  action  by 
the  commission. 

According  to  a  Stanton  aide,  the  bill 
breaks  new  ground  by  making  Congress  the 
Jury  which  decides  that  certain  antlcompetl. 
tlve  industries  are  illegal  per  se  and  dictates 
what  changes  should  be  made. 

Stanton,  who  staff  members  Identify  as  "a 
practical  politician,"  knows  the  bUl  Is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  not  yet  come,  the  aide 
said. 

"But  if  it  has  any  chance  at  all,  it  has  it 
m  this  climate,"  he  added. 
Any   far-reaching   reform    takes   years   of 
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building  ft  record,  he  pointed  out,  ftnd  now 
Is  the  time  to  get  started. 

Tbe  bill  would  require  dlacloeure  of  bow 
much  profit  compftnlee  make  on  IndlvldUftl 
products  so  the  commlaelon  could  determine 
ir  monopoly  profits  gained  on  one  line  were 
being  used  to  imderwrlte  below-cost  selling 
In  another  line  merely  to  drive  out  the  com- 
petition. 

QuftQtltatlTe  data  about  sales  would  be 
required  to  Indicate  how  much  of  the  market 
had  been  cornered  by  Individual  corpora- 
tions. 

Stock  ownership  reports  would  be  required 
in  order  to  identify  holdings  In  competing 
companies,  and  It  woiild  be  Illegal  for  any 
officer  or  director  of  a  federal  corporation 
to  serve  simultaneously  for  any  other  corpo- 
ration of  any  financial  Institution. 

Supercorporatlons  would  also  be  required 
to  make  public  their  federal  Income  tax 
returns  on  the  theory  that  publication  of 
their  small  tax  payments  and  the  methods 
they  use  to  avoid  taxes  would  Inhibit  corpo- 
rations from  trying  to  squeeze  through  every 
loophole  they  find. 

Not  only  would  all  tlie  required  Informa- 
tion be  "available"  to  the  public  under  Stan- 
ton's bill,  but  the  commission  would  be 
charged  with  actively  seeing  that  the  Infor- 
mation gets  wide  exposure  in  the  press. 

Corporate  officials  would  l>e  personally 
liable  for  violations  under  the  law  and  could 
be  assessed  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  a  day  which 
the  corporation  would  be  prohibited  from 
paying  for  them  or  reimbursing. 

The  corporations  would  be  liable  for  fines 
Of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for  violations. 
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DAVID  KOWARSKI— WINNER  OP 
THREE  AWARDS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  197 S 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  a  Baltimore 
County  senior  high  school  student  from 
my  district  Mr.  David  Kowarskl.  David 
won  three  awards  from  the  Intematlon 
Science  and  Engineering  Pair.  Not  only 
'  did  he  win  first  prize  In  the  U.S,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  division,  he  also  was 
awarded  fourth  place  In  the  medicine 
and  health  competition  and  honorable 
mention  in  the  American  pathology  di- 
vision. 

David  did  his  research  In  bioradiolm- 
munoassays  using  the  facilities  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore. 

This  Is  a  relatively  new  field  an^  the 
knowledge  that  David  has  made  availa- 
ble will,  I  am  sure,  be  valuable  to  re- 
searchers in  this  area. 

It  Is  certainly  reassuring  to  know  that 
there  are  students  such  as  David  who 
are  hardworking  and  bright  and  who 
are  dedicating  their  time  toward  tiie  im- 
provement of  medical  knowledge. 

I  offer  my  sincerest  congratulations  to 
David  and  his  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Kowarskl.  and  I  wish  David  the  best  of 
luck  as  he  continues  his  research  at  Har- 
vard University  this  f  aUL 
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Mr.     HORTON.     Mr. 
President  last  Friday  annoimced 
ceptance  of  proposals  by 
Management  Committee 
ergy.  These  proposals  include 
which  are  aimed  directly 
meaningful,   and   signific^t 
tions  to  our  domestic 
The  actions  have  as  their 
constniction  of  more  coal-Rred 
clear  electrical  generatinj 
an  accelerated  rate.  These 
two  significant  energy 
domesticaUy  available  without 
pendence  on  foreign 
technological  nor  material 

At  the  conclusion  of 
would  like  to  include 
statement  on  these  matters 
the  proposals. 

As  indicated  in  the  statement 
dition  to  providing  majoi 
our  indigenous  supplies 
ergy  the  proposals  offer  v 
ancillary  benefits.  These 
sion  of  Important  jobs 
stimulation. 

The  statements  follow 
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Today,   I    am   releasing 
Labor-Management  Comniitt< 
dations   for   legislative   and 
measures  to  increase  electrj : 
structlon  and  output, 

Having   carefully   reviewed 
mendatlons,  I  accept  and 
cause  they  can  make  a 
button  In  reducing  the  Natlo  i 
on   oil    imports    and   in 
natural  gas  supplies. 

Additionally,  an  expansion 
Ity  construction  and  producti) 
solid,  long-range  employmeni 
highly  beneficial  to  the  coun^'y 
in  electric   utlUty   capacity 
tribute  significantly  to 

I  win  take  steps  promptlj 
task   force   the   Committee 
tackle  the  problem  of  delay  i 
pletlon  of  utility  plants.  In 
lead   time  on  construction 
plants  now  In  advanced 
or  under  construction  must 
ority. 

I   appreciate   the   construiti 
tion  of  labor  and  manageme  it 
gether.  The  time  has  come  f 
to  cooperate  In  the  same  spirl  t 
and  resolving  the  Nation's 
the  Committee  for  its 
appreciate  its  efforts  In  the 

(A  list  of  the  President's 
ment  Committee  members 
the  formulation  of  this 
Committee's  statement  on 
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Members  or  the  PREsroENT's  Iabor-Manace- 
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I.  W.  Abel,  President,  Unlt^  Steelworkers 
of  America. 
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Murray  H.  Flnley,  President.  4i»algunated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America, 

Frank  E.  ntzslmmons,  Presid4nt,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamster  i. 

Paul   Hall,   President,   Seafarers   Interna- 
tional Union. 

Lane  Klrkland,  Secretary-Treasurer,  APL- 
CIO. 

George  Meauy,  President.  AFIj-CIO. 

Leonard     Woodcock, 
Auto  Workers. 


Presld<  nt.     United 


MANAGEMENT 

Stephen  D.  Bechtel,  Jr.,  Chair^ian,  Bechtel 
Group  of  Companies. 

Richard  C.  Gerstenberg,  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

John  D.  Harper,  Chairman^  Aluminum 
Company  of  America. 

Reginald  H.  Jones,  Chairman,  General 
Electric  Company. 

R.  Heath  Larry,  Vice  Chairmaji,  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation. 

Rawlelgh  Warner,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation. ' 

Arthur  M.  Wood,  Chairman,  Se^rs,  Roebuck 
&  Company. 

Walter  B.  Wrlston,  Chalrma|t,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 
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At  the  end  of  1974.  it  is 
electric  utilities  had  deferred 
the  construction  of  106  nuclear 
000   megawatts)    and   129   coal 
(74,413    megawatts).    This 
ponement  in  construction 
and  nuclear  power  plants  thai 
to  meet  the  nation's  energy 
and  1985  seriously  Jeopardizes 
objective  of  lesser  dependence 
oil.   It   also  threatens   continued 
growth,   promises  to  restrain 
creation   and    inhibits   measure 
unemployment.    Since   electric 
quire  a  number  of  years  to  ge 
on  stream,  the  current  slippage 
and  cancellation  of  new  facilities 
pected  to  result  In  future 
and  serious  restrictions  to 
slon.  It  Is  Imperative  that  there 
tlal  restoration  of  constructloi  i 
utilities  at  once.  Special  measures 
to  shorten  significantly  the 
time  which  now  exists  betweei  i 
of  a  project  and  Its  completloi . 

The  President's  Labor-: 
mltte  reconunends  a  number  ol 
tlve  and  legislative  measures  to 
and  strategic  sector  of  the 


esl  Imated 
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tte 


1.  The      President's 
Committee    earlier   recommended    that   the 
Investment   tax   credit  for  utilities  be  in- 
creased from  4  p>ercent  to  12 
The  Congress  increased  the  investment 
credit  to  10  percent  for  a  two 
The  Committee  still  believes 
figure  Is  appropriate  and,  in  the 
trie  utilities,  this  credit  should 
indefinitely  and  apply  to  consttuctlon 
In   progress   to.  stimulate   this 
which  promises  to  present  capadity 
for  many  years.  This  proposal  L 
stimulate  non-oil  and  non-gas 

2.  In  view  of  the  length  of  tim  s 
complete  the  construction  of  el  sctric 
Installations,  the  Federal  govern  ment 
permit  depreciation  for  tax  pvari  oses  on  con- 
struction   expenditures    as   ma  le,    provided 
such  costs  are  included  in  the   'ate  base. 

3.  The  five-year,  fast  wrlte-ofl  of  pollution 
control  facilities  should  be  exter  led  by  legis- 
lation beyond  its  present  expirt  tion  date  of 
December  31,  1975.  The  fast  write-off  of 
pollution  control  facilities  reduc*  b  the  financ- 
ing costs  of  the  construction  of  electric 
utility  units.  Fuel  conversion  fosts  should 
receive  the  same  treatment. 
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4.  The  Nuclear-Indemnity  Coverage  law 
(Price-Anderson  Act)  should  be  extended. 

5.  The  urgent  need  for  equity  cim>ltal  In  the 
electric  utiUty  industry  should  be  met  by  a 
legislative  provision  that  dividends  which 
are  reinvested  in  new  issue  common  stock  of 
the  company  have  tax  deferred. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
above  legislative  proposals  be  incorporated  in 
a  single  piece  of  legislation  in  view  of  the 
special  need  for  greater  electric  utility 
capacity  and  the  long  lead  time  required  to 
complete  plants  and  get  them  in  operation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ACTION 

The  Federal  government  should  establish  a 
small  task  force  of  experts,  with  assistance 
drawn  from  labor  and  management  with 
experience  in  the  field  of  utUity  construction, 
to  serve  as  troubleshooters,  to  discover  the 
impediments  to  the  completion  of  electric 
utility  plants  and  to  take  steps  to  relieve 
tbe  particular  situation  wherever  possible. 
Tbe  difficulties  will  vary  from  case, to  case;  the 
problems  may  mclude  unreasonable  environ- 
mental restrictions  and  delays  in  processing 
papers,  financing,  regulatory  delay,  collective 
bargaining  disputes,  production  delays  in 
component  parts,  scheduling  of  manufac- 
tured components,  design  issues,  etc.  This 
task  force  can  expedite  the  completion  of 
electric  utiUty  plants  and  gettmg  power  on 
stream. 

IMMEDIATE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  POLICIES  AND 
ACTIONS   REGAROINC   THE   USAGE   OF  COAL   AND 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

1.  Coal: 

a.  Make  a  major  effort  toward  increasing 
the  domestic  production  and  use  of  coal  to 
generate  power.  Including  the  development 
of  economic  means  of  moving  either  western 
low-sulphur  coal,  or  the  generated  power,  to 
the  required  market  areas. 

b.  A  timetable  should  be  considered  for 
the  conversion  of  oil/gas  fueled  power  plants 
to  coal. 

c.  The  government  should  reduce  the  un- 
certainties on  coal  usage  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  technology  to  minimize  pol- 
lution and  environmental  concerns  regarding 
coal  mining  and  coal  use  and  by  reducing 
the  economic  uncertainties  in  the  mining 
and  use  of  coal.  This  should  encourage  in- 
creased long-term  Investment  In  mining 
which  in  turn  should  stimulate  employment. 

2.  Nuclear  Energy: 

a.  The  nation  should  make  every  effort  to 
capitalize  on  the  benefits  of  two  decades  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  public  and  private  ef- 
forts In  nuclear  power  development.  While 
the  Initial  Investment  costs  for  nuclear 
energy  are  high,  it  offers  the  cheapest  form 
of  electricity  in  the  long  run.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  so  that  the  .percentage  of  elec- 
tric power  generation  derived  from  nuclear 
sources  by  1980/1985  is  greatly  increased  from 
current  levels.  It  is  estimated  that  10  to  15 
million  construction  labor  hours  are  re- 
quired for  each  nuclear  unit  Installed. 

b.  Specific  government  action  Is  required 
in  the  following  areas: 

Promote  the  public  acceptance  of  nuclear 
power. 

Resolve  the  uncertainties  regarding  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle,  e.g.,  long-term  nuclear 
waste  disposal,  plutonium  usage,  spent  fuel 
storage  and  reprocessing. 

Streamline  the  nuclear  regulatory  licensing 
process  to  reduce  the  lead  time  for  getting 
plants  Into  production.  The  current  lead  tUne 
is  about  8  to  10  years. 

REVIEW  AND  ARTICULATE  THE  NATIONAL  ENXSCT 
INTEREST  WITH  STATE  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

a.  The  Federal  government  needs  to  find 
an  appropriate  and  realistic  approach  to  get 
the  national  energy  Issues  and  Interests  be- 
fore state  regulatory  agencies  when  they  have 
their  hearings  on  utility  needs. 

b.  We  must  provide  for  prompt  and  rea- 
sonable action  on  rate  applications. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

c.  New  and  hinovative  rate  schemes,  such 
as  peak  load  pricing  and  rates  designed  to 
foster  conservation,  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  evaluated  to  determine  the  true 
Impact  on  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   CONSmERATIONS 

Stretch  out,  as  necessary,  present  environ- 
mental restrictions  on  energy  production  and 
use  to  reduce  energy  consumption  and  facili- 
tate expansion  of  domestic  energy  output. 
This  is  basically  a  matter  of  timetables,  not 
of  objectives.  The  advance  of  technology  and 
develc^ment  of  clean  energy  sources  can  per- 
mit realization  of  environmental  objectives. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  OUR  FARMERS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
term  well-being  of  this  Nation,  as  well  as 
the  world,  is  most  vitally  alined  with  the 
continued  successful  development  of  our 
agricultural  productivity. 

The  American  farmer  finds  himself  in 
a  most  critical  and  untenable  position. 
Higher  production  costs  are  forcing  many 
farmers  from  the  soil  and  from  their  life- 
time work.  If  steps  are  not  taken  at  the 
national  level  to  prevent  mass  disruption 
of  our  agricultural  economy,  the  future 
well-being  of  America  will  certainly  be  at 
stake. 

The  discrepancy  between  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  their  products  and 
the  retail  prices  for  farm  commodities  Is 
growing  greater  everyday.  While  con- 
sumers have  been  watching  their  food 
bills  increase,  our  farmers  ironically  find 
their  incomes  falling. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  insure  the 
protection  of  this  very  vulnerable  and 
vital  sector  of  our  economy  and  support 
the  surplus  production  of  all  food  prod- 
ucts so  that  a  profitable  market  can  still 
provide  reasonable  consumer  prices. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
excerpts  from  a  letter  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  an  exceedingly  c<Hicemed 
farmer  and  one  of  my  constituents,  out- 
lining the  fearful  consequences  of  an  ill- 
conceived  agricultural  policy. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

Dear  Dr.  Yeutter:  I  am  a  young  farmer 
starting  in  tbe  peanut  business  in  1967  at  the 
age  of  29.  Nobody  gave  me  anything.  I  leased 
and  purchased  allotment  and  land  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  it  has  been  prc^table  for 
me  and  many  other  young  farmers  all  over 
the  country.  Any  young  man  with  the  desire 
can  do  the  same  thing  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. We  know  the  program  has  done  every- 
thing it  was  designed  to  do  and  wlU  contmue 
If  you  and  Mr.  Butz  will  leave  it  alone  .  .  . 
Beef  cattle  producers  will  lose  ten  years  profit 
and  more  in  some  cases  because  of  the  deci- 
sions and  reports  made  by  the  USDA. 

We  are  headed  for  the  worst  grain  and  soy- 
bean "bust"  American  agriculture  has  ever 
experienced  . . .  You  cannot  compare  agricul- 
ture to  an  assembly  line  of  auto  production 
because  of  "Mother  Nature"  playing  a  big 
factor  in  success  or  faUure  of  crops 
planted  .  .  .  We  need  a  surplus  of  all  food 
products  for  Insurance  against  famine  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  to  stabUize  prices  so  we 
can  hold  the  cost  of  Uvlng  down.  The  Ameri- 


can farmer  caimot,  because  of  capital  limita- 
tion, bold  these  surpluses  so  it  should  be  a 
joint  effort  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  country. 
America  cannot  afford  to  work  from  hand  to 
mouth  where  food  is  concerned.  Our  economy 
has  slowed  down  a  bit  and  our  GNP  is  down, 
mostlj'  because  we  caught  up  for  a  short  time 
In  housing  and  automobile  manufacturing, 
but  we  wiU  recover  from  this  because  we  have 
enough  wealth  in  this  country  to  rest 
"awhUe"  but  we  cannot  let  American  agri- 
culture go  broke  because  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  USDA. 

The  consumer  in  America  has  not  let  agri- 
culture down.  They  are  stUl  eating  their  nor- 
mal per  capita  consumption  of  beef  even  at 
higlier  prices.  How  come  we  aire  importing 
any  beef  at  all  into  this  country  when  our 
cattlemen  are  going  broke?  "The  consumers 
and  taxpayers  In  America  wiU  be  the  losers 
when  agriculture  goes  broke.  We  cannot  go 
to  tbe  World  Market  for  food  because  It  is 
not  avaUable  and  if  it  is,  it  will  be  at  exorbi- 
tant prices  we  cannot  afford.  We  should  have 
learned  this  from  the  OPEC  countries  during 
tbe  Oil  Embargo  and  higher  price  gouging 
we  are  experiencing  now.  We  must  keep 
American  agriculture  strong;  It  is  our  last 
strong  suit  to  survive.  Please  read  this  and 
respect  it  because  I'm  really  concerned  about 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  and  we 
need  to  chaiige  our  direction  today,  not  after 
it's  too  late. 

Sincerely, 

RICHARD  Barber. 
Presidenl .  Marion  County  Farm  Bureau. 


TIME  TO  REEVALUATE  BUSING 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  reevsiluate  what  has  become 
one  of  the  major  tools  used  to  achieve 
integration  in  this  Nation — the  busing  of 
schoolchildren. 

I  realize  that  this  will  not  be  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  Those  who  have  advocated 
busing  to  achieve  the  integration  of  our 
school  systems  were  motivated  by  prin- 
ciples that  are  noble,  worthy,  and  cer- 
tainly remain  principles  to  which  we 
all  should  ascribe.  Equality  in  education 
is,  and  will  remain,  one  of  the  major 
goals  to  which  we  should  address  our- 
selves. 

However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  busing  and  integration  are  not 
inseparable.  I  have  never  believed  bus- 
ing to  be  a  viable  answer  to  segregated 
educational  institutions.  I  also  feel 
strongly  that  racial  equality  is  not  only 
morally  right,  but  necessary  for  the  fu- 
ture health  of  our  Nation. 

The  original  concept  behind  busing 
was  that  it  would  give  black  children  a 
chance  at  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  help  the  chil- 
dren, black  and  white,  learn  to  live  to- 
gether and  accept  each  other  as  equals. 
In  a  way,  it  saw  our  educational  institu- 
tions as  islands,  where  the  children  would 
be  free  to  interact  without  the  inter- 
ference and  prejudices  of  their  parents. 

Both  of  these  concepts  seemed  sound 
at  the  time,  but  there  were  inherent  flaws 
in  each  of  them.  Black  children  were 
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taken  from  environments  where  educa- 
tional and  living  facilities  were  often 
sadly  lacking,  and  placed  for  half  a  day 
in  a  totally  different  environment — only 
lo  be  returned  after  classes  to  the  same 
area  they  had  come  from. 

And  of  course  the  schools  were  not  Is- 
lands after  all.  The  children  went  back 
to  their  homes,  and  were  once  again 
exposed  to  the  influence  and  pressures 
of  their  parents  and  peers.  Schools  are 
never  isolated  pockets  in  a  commimlty, 
and  indeed,  should  not  be.  Rather,  they 
often  reflect  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munity they  serve,  and  should  not  be 
cut  off  from  that  base. 

In  the  course  of  my  business  career, 
I  often  dealt  with  families  about  to 
change  residence,  both  black  and  white. 
Their  first  concern  most  always  was 
with  the  schools  which  their  children 
would  attend.  They  asked  many  ques- 
tions. 

What  educational  reputation  does  the 
school  have?  Is  it  nearby?  Are  there  any 
dangerous  street  crossings  to  be  made? 
These  are  the  first  questions  that  par- 
ents concerned  with  their  children  ask. 
Busing  not  only  denies  these  concerns,  it 
Is  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 

When  busing  first  became  an  issue,  I 
polled  my  district  and  found  it  to  be 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  busing.  I  also 
polled  the  black  citizens  I  represented, 
and  found  the  same  sentiment — with  one 
major  difference. 

Black  parents  did  not  want  their  chil- 
dren bused  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood schools — if  those  schools  were  as 
good  as  the  ones  to  which  their  children 
would  be  bused.  What  they  wanted  for 
their  children  were  good  schools,  good 
teachers — good  education.  And  they  have 
every  right  to  expect  those  things  for 
their  children. 

Unfortunately,  most  everyone  today 
has  become  so  preoccupied  with  busing 
that  the  basic  question  of  school  im- 
provement is  often  overlooked. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  into  the  Record: 

Waninc  Fattb  in  Busing 
(By  Clayton  Frttchey) 

Not  surprisingly.  Dr.  James  C.  Coleman, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  proponents  of 
school  desegregation,  is  coming  under  fire 
for  what,  in  the  eyes  of  some  clvU  rights 
leaders,  seems  to  be  a  retreat. 

The  University  of  Chicago  sociologist  now 
fears  that  school  busing — particularly  cross- 
district,  olty-suburban  busing — may  be  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  These  views  have 
been  a  shock  to  some  liberals,  for  it  was 
the  celebrated  1966  Coleman  Report  that 
gave  civil  rights  leaders  much  of  the  ammu- 
nition for  their  fight  against  segregated 
schools. 

The  Coleman  Report  found  that  the 
achievement  level  of  black  pupils  In  newly 
Integrated  schools  Improved  slightly  over 
pupils  left  In  segregated  classrooms.  He  also 
found  that  home  environment  played  an  even 
more  significant  role,  but  attention  centered 
on  bis  Integration  conclusions. 

Dr.  Coleman  denies  that  he  is  no^  re- 
treating. B»  says  he  still  strongly  favors  in- 
tegration but  feels  there  abould  be  a  reassess- 
ment of  tb*  atntegy  for  acbierlng  it.  H*  fears 
court-ordered  busing  for  so-called  racial  bal- 
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school   Integration  based  on 
This  is  fortified  by  the 
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threaten  black  progress  in  o 

The  OaUup  Poll  reports 
of  Americans  still  favors 
but  few — blacks  or  whites 
Ing  pupils  from  one  district 
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Rep.  Shirley  Chisholm  ( 
Inent  member  of  the 
Caucus,  says  parents  of 
munity-controlled  schools 
off-spring  are  learning  to 
developing  a  better  attitude 
and  have  teachers — mostly 
Rlcan — ^who  are  "concerned 
to  educating  their  children. 

She  says  she  finds  It 
with,  parents  who  for  the 
some  faith  in  the  educatlona 
she  added,  some  of  her 
the  Black  Caucus  are  having 
aboitt  fighting  further  for 

When  the  Supreme  Court 
district  busing  of  school 
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called  it  a  "giant  step 
man  Toung,  Detroit's  first 
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The  defection  of  civil 
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Boston's  Kevin  White,  has 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker 
ing  the  first  in  a  seiies  of 
marizing  my  recent  trip  to 
land.  This  trip  was  made  at 
of  the  Irish  National  Caucu  > 
ally  investigate  the  reasons 
State  Department  had  been 
visas  of  leading  Irish  figure  i 
gain  entry  into  the  United 

While  in  Dublin  I  met  with 
Irish  figure  whose  visas 
by  the  State  Department.  I 
Mr.  Norman  Singer,  Chief 
from  Belfast  who  had  per^nally 
involved  in  two  revocations 
with  Mr.  Singer  provided 
new  information  to  make  m( 
original  position  that  the 
mept  had  been  engaging 
censorship  in  their  revocatidn 

By  means  of  a  brief  bact  groimd, 
Stat«  Department  relies  on 
and  seldom  used  provision 
gi'ation  and  Nationality  Act 
visa  requests.  The  provision 
(a)  of  the  act,  bars  aliens 
sion  who  advocate  the  overllirow 
U.S.  Government  by  force.  A 
in  this  and  my  subsequent 
ai-gument  is  specious  when 
the  individuals  who  were 
these  visas  included  two  of 
architects  of  the  truce  whi(h 
prevails  in  Northern  Ireland 

The  Subcommittee  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Commiltee 
gun  hearings  into  this  que  ition 
hope  to  have  the  opportunii  v 
my  findings  to  them  so  togqther 
determine  why  our  State 
engaging  in  these  practices 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  what 
sider  to  be  due  process  unde 

My  flrst  report  will  deal 
tei-views  I  held  with  Irish 
visas  were  revoked  by  the 
partment.  The  first  individilal 
Maire  Drumm,  vice  presld  nt 
Fein.  This  woman  was  actli  ely 
in  many  aspects  of  htunan  tai'ian 
in  Northern  Ireland,  including 
refugees  who  were  displaced 
of  the  periods  of  violence  wl^ch 
curred  in  Northern  Ireland, 
for  a  visa  on  four  different 
was  denied  each  time 
count  the   circumstances 
denials. 

In  1971,  after  her  release  from 
ment  without  charge,  she  s  pplied 
visitor's  visa  to  come  to  America 
celebrate  her  25th  wedding 
Slie  was  denied  despite  the 
had  given  U.S.  authorities 
surances  that  she  did  not  i  itend 
gage  in  any  political  activifies 
the  United  States. 

In  1972  she  reapplied  and 
her  husband  were  turned 
sons  which  were  never  made 
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In  1973  she  applied  again  with  the  hope 
of  honoring  a  wedding  invitation  she 
received.  In  this  instance  she  was  re- 
quired to  submit  a  written  statement  in- 
sisting she  was  not  going  to  engage  in 
any  political  activities.  In  this  case  the 
consuls  oflice  in  Dublin  expressed  sjrm- 
pathy  for  her  request  but  after  receiving 
a  directive  from  Washington,  she  was 
once  again  denied. 

Finally  in  1974,  after  she  had  suffered 
a  major  health  breakdown  she  was  ad- 
vised by  several  doctors  in  Ireland  that 
she  should  attempt  to  go  to  America  for 
recuperative  purposes.  After  supplyiiig 
both  a  written  statement  from  doctors, 
and  a  statement  denying  any  intentions 
to  engage  In  political  activities,  she  was 
once  again  denied. 

She  recounted  to  me  her  extreme  dis- 
appointment with  these  refusals  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  extremely  disillusioned 
with  our  Nation  and  our  claims  to  be 
the  vanguard  of  democracy.  I  tend  to 
agree  with  her  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  this  matter  Its 
close  attention  to  determine  if  the  State 
Department  is  engaging  in  selective  arbi- 
trary action  against  the  Irish  conununlty. 

Another  Individual  I  interviewed  was 
Sean  Keenan  another  high  ranking  of- 
ficial of  Sinn  Fein  who  recounted  his 
difficulties  In  obtaining  a  visa  to  visit 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  United  States. 
In  his  case  each  time  he  requested  a  visa 
he  was  forced  to  go  through  a  lengthy 
discussion  with  American  officials  about 
his  activities  In  Northern  Ireland,  al- 
though he  was  requesting  a  visa  for 
either  speaking  engagements  or  personal 
reasons.  While  he  did  not  endure  the 
hardships  of  many  of  his  other  Irish 
friends,  in  the  two  instances  when  he 
did  receive  a  visa,  he  was  only  granted 
a  one-entry  visa.  In  1973  and  again  in 
January  of  1974  he  was  denied  outright 
on  the  grounds  that  his  visit  "would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests  of  this 
Nation." 

In  my  later  reports,  I  will  recount  my 
other  interviews  with  Irish  leaders  as 
well  as  the  American  official  I  spoke  with. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  this  report  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  problem  at  hand. 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  CONFUSES 
AND  OBSCURES  WATER  ACT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  we  in  the  Congress 
knew  that  when  we  enacted  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  we  were  calling  upon  the 
EPA  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
the  States,  communities,  and  industries, 
to  make  a  great  and  concerted  effort  In 
the  fight  against  water  pollution. 

We  recognized  the  almost  overwhelm- 
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ing  proportions  and  complexity  of  the 
problem.  For  that  reason,  the  statute  we 
fashioned  is  necessarily  complex  and  far 
reaching.  It  calls  for  a  commitment  of 
resources  and  talent  and  for  skill  and 
dedication  on  the  part  of  those  govern- 
ment agencies  charged  with  its  Imple- 
mentation. 

In  that  regard,  the  recent  actions  of 
the  CoriJs  of  Engineers  in  proposing  reg- 
ulations in  response  to  a  court  order  for 
its  program  to  control  dredging  and 
filling  in  waters  of  the  United  States  has 
caused  confusion  and  dismay.  It  Is  not 
the  skillful  administration  we  required 
and  expected  of  the  corps. 

A  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  spotlights  the  issues  In- 
volved and  serves  to  clarify  the  course  we 
should  pursue.  It  is  the  course  we  charted 
when  we  enacted  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  in  1972. 

The  editorial  follows: 
IFrotn  the  New  York  Times,  Juine  16,  19751 
Tbtte  to  thk  Corps 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  cooked 
up  a  scheme  to  evade  a  provision  of  law 
that  it  doesn't  like  by  reducing  a  court  order 
to  such  absiirdlty  that  it  hopes  thereby  to 
force  a  change  In  the  law.  The  strategy 
should  be  as  unsuccessful  as  it  la  uncon- 
scionable. 

Until  this  year,  the  Corps — ^wblcb  has  al- 
ways been  more  Interested  In  buUdlng  proj- 
ects than  In  preserving  the  environment— 
narrowly  Interpreted  Its  function  of  con- 
troUmg  dredging  and  flUing  operations  af- 
fecting the  country's  waterways.  However,  In 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972. 
Congress  had  made  it  clear  that  the  Corjw' 
protective  program  was  to  apply  not  only 
to  "navigable"  waters,  as  heretofore,  but 
also  to  the  country's  lakes,  streams,  rivers 
and  wetlands  as  well.  The  Corps  chose  to 
Ignore  that  extremely  significant  change  in 
working  from  previous  law,  continuing  to 
confine  its  attentions  to  navigable  waters 
only,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  tributaries 
and  wetlands. 

The  upshot  of  a  suit  brought  by  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  was  a  United 
States  District  Court  decision  three  months 
ago  that  Congress  meant  ]uat  what  it  said, 
whereupon  the  Corps  deliberately  proceeded 
to  stretch  its  newly  accepted  Jurisdiction  be- 
yond reason.  Federal  permits,  the  Corps  an- 
nounced, might  now  be  required  oi  the 
"farmer  who  wants  to  deepen  an  Irrigation 
ditch  or  plow  a  field"  or  "the  rancher  who 
wants  to  enlarge  bis  stock  pond."  *7tIllllons 
of  people,"  the  Corps  solemnly  warned,  "may 
be  presently  violating  the  law"  and  subject 
to  severe  penalties. 

If  such  InflammatOTy  nonsense  was  in- 
tended to  raise  a  hue  and  cry.  It  succeeded. 
Congressmen  are  being  pressed  by  the  farm 
bloc  and  other  lobbies  to  re-establish  "navi- 
gable waters"  as  the  only  area  of  the  Corps' 
Jurisdiction.  This  would  leave  at  the  mercy 
of  the  developers  the  60  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's economicaUy  and  environmentally  In- 
valuable wetland  resources  stlU  Intact. 

PubUc  pressm-e  should  be  directed  not  at 
Congress  to  tamper  with  the  Water  PoUu- 
tion  Control  Act  but  at  the  C<»ps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Army  and  the  Administration  it- 
self to  execute,  not  sabotage,  the  law  of  the 
land  as  interpreted  by  the  courts. 

Last  week  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tion. Energy,  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  met  with  representatives 
of  the  corps  and  of  EPA  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  sit  down  together  and  to 
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endeavor  to  work  out  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. We  sincerely  hope  they  will  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 


DR.  KENNETH  B.  CLARK  RETIRES 
FROM  TEACHING,  BUT  NOT  FROM 
INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NrW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ken- 
neth B.  Clark,  a  man  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namics of  race  relations  in  America  are 
unsurpassed,  has  annotmced  his  re- 
tirement from  the  faculty  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York  after  35  years  of 
distinguished  service  as  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  college. 

Dr.  Clark,  whom  I  know  and  respect  as 
a  friend  and  leader  for  community 
change  in  my  home  city  and  State,  and 
whom  all  of  us  know  as  the  prime  archi- 
tect of  the  social  science  research  which 
supported  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  Brown  against  Board  of  Educatltm, 
will  not  be  retiring  from  the  arena  of  In- 
volvement which  has  characterized  his 
brilliant  career.  We  are  fortunate  Indeed 
that  this  urbane  activist  scholar  plans 
to  continue  to  serve  his  community  and 
the  Nation  as  an  acUve  consultant  on 
race  relations  and  urban  affairs. 

I  salute  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark  as  he 
leaves  one  distinguished  career  and  be- 
gins another:  we  who  have  worked  with 
him  look  forward  to  his  continued  wise 
counsel  and  support. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Clark  from  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times: 

Kenneth  Cuuik  Retising  Riom  C.C  JI.Y. 
(By  Rlcbanl  F.  Shepanl) 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  who  has  helped  pre- 
pare generations  of  City  Ccdlege  stndenta 
for  their  life's  work,  has  retired  from  teach- 
ing after  SS  years  at  the  school  and  is  himself 
starting  a  new  career. 

Dr.  Clark,  best  known  for  his  light  to 
achieve  school  integration.  Is  a  profeaaor  of 
psychology  wbo  wlU  be  turning  61  In  July 
axul  la  still  too  youthful  to  qualify  for 
saolor-cltlBen  courtealea.  He  is  giving  up  the 
classro<Kn  to  go  into  business,  with  hla  son. 
as  an  executive  consultant  on  human  and 
race  relations  and  affirmative-action  pro- 
grams. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS   mOLK 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Clark,  whose  good- 
humored,  Bcholarly  manner  and  pre-oecupa- 
tlaa  with  the  present  and  future  forestalla 
any  approach  along  the  lines  of  "Oood-by, 
Mr.  Ch^,"  has  stepped  down  as  preatdent  of ' 
the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center 
(MABC)   that  he  founded  eight  yeata  ago. 

He  wUl  twnaln  a  member  of  the  New  York 
SUte  Board  of  Regents,  indeed  Its  only 
black  member.  He  is  staying,  he  observed  with 
a  chuckle,  because  his  departure  "would 
make  too  many  people  happy." 

Dr.  Clark's  xole  as  a  teacher  has  been  over- 
shadowed, at  least  In  public,  by  hi*  actlvltlea 
on  behalf  of  clvU  rights  and  school  Integra- 
tion. His  studies  on  segregation's  harmful 
effects  wwe  noted  In  the  historic  1BS4  Su- 
preme Court  decision  oderlng  publlCHKhool 
desegregation. 
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Dr.  Clark's  early  work  in  the  field  dates 
back  to  1939,  when  be  went  to  work  as  a  re- 
search assistant  for  Dr.  Ounnar  Myrdal,  the 
Swedish  economist  and  author  of  the  classic 
on  race  problems,  "An  American  Dllenuna." 
Dr.  Clark's  position  has  shown  no  signs 
of  flagging  through  the  years  and  be  does 
not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  modified  even 
in  private  practice. 

He  and  the  75-year-old  Dr.  Myrdal  con- 
ducted a  Joint  seminar  In  the  term  Just 
completed  at  City. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  students,  but 
Myrdal  and  I  had  a  wonderful  time,"  Dr. 
Clark  said.  "He  was  at  his  best." 

Dr.  dark  is  also  at  his  best,  or  at  any 
rate,  his  happiest  when  speaking  about  stu- 
dents and  teaching.  In  an  Interview,  he  dis- 
played an  almost  ofaUIing  objectivity  in 
grading  himself  and  his  students  on  per- 
formance over  the  years,  but  the  scholar's 
candor  was  softened  by  touches  of  hiunor, 
affection  and  respect  for  those  he  has  taught. 
H*  went  to  City  College  in  1940  to  teach 
a  summer  session  and  returned  as  Instructor 
in  1942  for  the  long  run  Just  ended.  In  1960, 
he  became  one  of  the  first  blacks,  perhaps  the 
first,  to  become  a  full  professor  at  the  City 
University. 

"t  WASN'T  CRAMGINC" 

"One  of  the  factors  in  my  decision  to  retire 
Is  that  I  found  I  wasnt  changing,"  he  said 
in  an  interview  in  his  offices  at  marc,  80 
Bast  86th  Street,  where  he  sat  behind  his 
desk  and  fondled  a  gavel  as  he  replied  to  a 
question  about  how  the  years  had  modified 
his  classroom  demeanor.  "My  teaching  style 
is  still  the  same." 

"As  a  young  teacher  I  perceived  myself 
as  a  hard  marker,"  he  continued.  "I  became 
leas  severe  as  time  went  on.  As  I  got  older 
I  became  more  tolerant.  Most  students  tend 
to  function  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
economy  of  effort.  Dont  do  more  than  you 
have  to." 

"I  didn't  like  alibi  students  or  bustlers," 
he  continued.  "Fortunately,  there  weren't  too 
many  of  those.  But  one  of  my  most  interest- 
ing learning  experiences  came  some  time  ago 
when  I  went  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  for  a  while. 

"I  said  I  was  looking  forward  to  it  because 
there  were  not  too  many  Asian-American 
students  at  C.C.N.Y.  at  that  time.  I  went  out 
with  the  Idea  that  Asian-American  students 
would  be  more  profound  and  would  stimulate 
me  with  Oriental  ways  of  thinking. 

"They  were  Just  like  the  students  at  City, 
with  the  same  number  of  alibi  students,  too. 
It  taught  me  that  stereotypes,  even  positive 
ones,  tend  to  fall.  I  had  to  travel  3,000  miles 
to  learn  that.  And  I'm  a  psychologist,  tool" 

UFFKEXKCBI  IN  GENEaATIONS 

Although  the  years  flow  in  such  a  way  that 
it  la  difficult  to  plant  boundary  markers 
between  student  epochs.  Dr.  Clark  clearly 
discerns  generational  differences. 

"I've  had  some  very  exciting  students  at 
City,"  he  said.  "The  thing  that  fascinated  me 
was  that  my  most  exciting  students  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  pre-McCarthy  era. 

"It's  tantalising,  it  worries  me  that  the 
students  who  stand  out,  not  intellectually 
but  as  total  human  beings,  came  from  that 
time,"  he  said.  "I  can  see  them  in  my  mind, 
in  the  classrooms,  asking  questions  in  the 
nlneteen-forties  and  flftlea.  There  were  the 
returned  veterans,  mature  and  probing. 

"Not  that  they  were  aU  t»'ight  or  superior 
to  those  who  came  later,"  ho  said.  "But  I 
didn't  realize  that  the  McCarthy  period  had 
as  debilltatlod  an  effect  on  students  as  it 
did."  If  the  years  dominated  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  B.  MbOarthy  were  piUlld,  the 
later  years  of  student  strife  also  do  not  move 
Dr.  dailc. 

"FerlMps  the  p^iod  o<  the  nlneteen-sixtles 
is  too  early  to  evaluate,"  he  wttat  on.  "TO 
me.  it  didn't  have  that  same  quality  of  prob- 
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not  dominate.  Well,  the  day  Is  approach- 
ing when  the  one.  In  the  form  of  a  vast 
and  uncontrollable  Federal  bureaucracy, 
v.ill  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Individ- 
ual, the  Congress,  and  the  President.  Its 
wishes  will  become  ours,  and  its  decisions 
v'iil  become  our  masters.  Its  notion  of 
goodness  will  drown  out  the  cries  of  those 
of  us  who  are  still  willing  to  admit  that 
every  citizen  has  something  to  say  and 
something  to  contribute,  and  that  every 
citizen  must  have  the  freedom  to  pursue 
his  own  destiny. 


OCTOBER  LEAGUE,  MARXIST- 
LENINIST:  PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  October  League,  Marxist- 
Leninist-^L — is  a  Maoist  Communist 
organization  which  became  publicly  ac- 
tive in  my  State  In  1972,  following  the 
merger  of  the  OL  and  the  Georgia  Com- 
munist League,  a  small  Marxist-Leniiilst 
revolutionary  group  composed  primarily 
of  former  SDS  and  Southern  Student 
Organizing  Committee  activists  after  the 
disintegration  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  in  1969. 

Organized  and  led  by  Mike  Klonsky, 
son  of  long-term  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  functionary  Robert  Klonsky,  the 
organization  of  the  October  League  Is 
also  reported  to  date  to  post-SDS  1969. 
Headquartered  in  Los  Angeles,  the  OL 
publishes  a  monthly  "political  news- 
paper," the  Call,  from  Post  Office  Box 
2278,  Bell  Gardens,  Calif.  90201. 

Herewith  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  are  chapters  4  and 
5— "Make  Every  Factory  a  Fortress."  and 
"Rules  of  the  October  League" — ^from 
the  "October  League  Manual  on  Open 
and  Secret  Work,"  May  1975 : 

Make  Every  Factory  a  Fortress 

Since  our  Second  Congress,  the  October 
league  has  made  continuous  advances.  But, 
as  with  all  steps  forward,  new  problems  arise 
and  short-comings  are  revealed.  One  of  these 
is  how  to  combine  open  and  secret  work. 

Many  comrades  have  asked,  "How  can  we 
keep  our  organization  weU-hldden  from  the 
Imperialists  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
Communist  leadership  to  the  masses?"  Bol- 
shevik methods  of  organization  provide  the 
answer  to  this  contradiction. 

This  article  will  look  at  the  work  of  our 
factory  cells  and  show  its  role  in  Insuring 
unbroken  ties  with  the  masses — no  matter 
what  kind  of  terror  we  face.  It  is  a  summary 
of  investigation  and  study  by  the  National 
Security  Commission.  We  hope  it  will  pro- 
vide both  theoretical  and  practical  guidance 
for  solving  these  problems. 

take  full  advantage! 

Today,  US  commimists  enjoy  a  period  of 
unprecedented  legality.  Unlike  comrades  who 
are  bulldhig  parties  in  other  countries,  our 
newspaper  has  not  yet  been  outlawed  and 
neither  has  our  organization.  This  is  because 
the  imperialists  have  suffered  many  set- 
backs at  home  and  around  the  world. 

With  the  sharpening  crisis,  excellent  con- 
ditions e.xlst  for  communists  to  lead  the 
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fight-back  and  win  thousands  of  new  fighters 
to  our  final  aims. 

But  more  than  once,  our  Chinese  comrades 
have  warned  that  "WhUe  you  may  have 
legality  today,  things  can  change  over- 
night!" 

We  must  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
these  conditions.  First,  we  must  use  this 
time  well  to  dig  deeper  roots  among  the 
masses.  They  are  our  first  line  of  defense! 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  full  advan- 
tage of  this  legal  period  to  buUd  our  illegal 
and  secret  work. 

The  key  to  this  lies  in  strengthening  our 
basic  work  in  the  factories  and  training  our 
shop  cells  in  open  and  secret  work. 

In  certain  cases,  "seciurtty"  has  been  tised 
as  an  exciise  for  economism  and  a  refusal 
to  bring  communism  to  the  workers.  Inac- 
tivity is  Justified.  "If  we  are  too  bold,  we 
will  lose  our  Jobs  and  oiir  factory  imit  will 
be  out  the  door." 

Side  by  side  exists  a  view  that  "security 
is  a  hlnderance  to  our  work".  The  extra 
precautions  and  careful  planning  which  se- 
cret wcM'k  requires  are  said  to  be  luxnecessary 
and  "dogmatic". 

Both  views  capitulate  to  the  ruling  class. 
Neither  wiU  do.  Secret  work  is  necessary 
only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our  con- 
tacts with  the  masses  (not  for  protecting 
individuals) .  On  the  other  hand,  without  se- 
cret work,  we  wUl  have  no  hope  whatsoever 
under  severe  repression. 

Especially  under  favorable  conditions  to- 
day, we  can  certainly  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. There  are  four  basic  points  wtiich  each 
factory  unit  must  give  attention  to: 

(1)  Recruitment. 

(2^  Division jef_Labor. 

(3)  Building  a  Network  of  Sympathizers. 

(4)  Developing  the  Self -Reliance  of  the 
Unit. 

RECantTMENT 

In  many  factories  we  still  have  only  a 
handful  of  comrades.  As  the  saying  goes, 
"the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense."  The 
bolder  our  communist  agitation  and  recruit- 
ment, the  less  chance  of  them  wiping  out  our 
units. 

Many  comrades  have  already  "previously 
recommended  themselves"  to  the  police 
through  past  activities.  This  makes  our  units 
who  are  mainly  composed  of  former  intel- 
lectuals particularly  vulnerable.  The  more 
workers,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  well- 
known  comrades.  We  must  eliminate  the 
idea  that  the  majority  of  comrades  should 
appear  as  "middle  workers."  Unless  we  be- 
come bold  in  recruiting,  we  will  never  escai>e 
this  vicious  circle. 

At  the  same  time,  shop  cells  must  be 
organized  secretly  and  strengthen  their  se- 
curity. Meetings  should  never  be  held  in 
the  homes  of  open  members.  Phone  calls  to 
comrades  should  not  be  noticeably  different 
than  conversations  with  contacts. 

DIVISION    OF   I.ABOK 

(1)  Open  Members:  There  should  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  of  this  type  of  person  in 
the  plant  (they  shouldn't  be  the  majority). 
These  people  should  be  very  active  in  doing 
socialist  propaganda  as  well  as  mass  work. 
In  the  past,  this  type  of  comrade  had  to  suf- 
fer the  consequences  of  being  a  communist 
but  we  have  not  utilized  their  open  status  fot 
doing  work.  While  they  should  be  known  as  a 
communist  to  the  progressive  workers,  they 
should  maintain  the  position  of  "prove  it" 
or  "that's  not  the  issue"  with  the  backward 
or  reactionary  workers.  They  are  not  "spokes- 
men" for  the  OL.  in  the  sense  of  being  listed 
as  such  in  our  newspaper  or  formally  repre- 
senting the  OL.  Every  unit  of  3-^  comrades 
should  have  one  "open  member"  like  this. 

(2)  Secret  Members:  Most  of  the  members 
Shoidd  be  in  this  classification.  What  Is  Im- 
portant to    stress  here  is  that  these  people 
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shoiild  not  be  "middle  workers".  As  much 
as  the  advanced  workers  in  the  plant,  these 
comrades  should  carry  out  the  mass  shop  and 
political  campaigns  of  the  organization  (cau- 
cus work,  Anti-Repression  Day,  etc.).  They 
should  conceal  the  fact  t^ey  are  communists 
from  almost  all  workers.  At  the  same  time, 
they  can  open  up  to  one  or  several  trusted 
workers  with  the  approval  of  the  cell.  The 
question  of  their  bujrlng  or  secretly  selling 
the  Call  depends  on  the  conditions. 

(3)  Open  Spokesmen:  This  is  an  individual 
who  Is  known  to  everyone  as  a  member  of 
the  OL,  who  Is  Identified  as  such  In  our  press 
and  who  may  formally  represent  us.  This  type 
of  cadre  should  only  be  used  where  we  have 
a  large  base  of  strength  and  a  large  unit 
( we  have  a  few  such  comrades ) .  TlUs  classt- 
ficatiou  requires  the  i^proval  of  the  district 
committee. 

(4)  Closed  Cadre:  This  is  a  member  who 
is  being  "held  in  reserve"  or  being  used  for 
special  work.  They  do  not  actively  partici- 
pate in  campaigns  but  appear  as  Just  a  mid- 
dle or  even  sometimes  a  backward  wtM-ker. 
They  are  not  open  to  anyone  and  they  don't 
buy    the    Call. 

These  last  two  classifications  will  be  used 
more  in  the  future  as  our  work  develops  and 
we  have  larger  imlts  with  a  higher  division 
of  labor.  AU  units  must  be  sure  that  each 
member  understands  their  status  and  what 
type  of  activity  it  requires. 

NXTWOBK   OF  STMPATHlzmS 

The  cell  is  the  part  of  the  party  which  has 
advanced  furthest  into  the  masses.  This 
makes  it  the  least  vulnerable  to  attack.  A 
cell  which  carries  on  dally  mass  work  stir- 
rounds  Itself  with  a  network  of  non-party 
sympathizers  who  can  become  a  transmis- 
sion belt  to  the  masses.  It  is  through  this 
network  of  sympathizers  that  we  can  ini- 
tiate our  actions,  recruit  new  comrades,  and 
protect  our  units. 

By  sympathizers,  we  mean  people  who  we 
can  "depend  on"  to  mobilize  for  campaigns, 
to  buy  and  seU  the  CaU  to  other  workers, 
who  contribute  financially  to  the  OL  and 
otir  mass  organizations. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  develop- 
ing this  network  in  a  systematic  way.  If 
tomorrow  we  were  outlawed  from  selling 
the  CaU  outside  the  factory  gates,  most 
units  would  be  in  a  fix  because  they  have  not 
established  any  secret  distribution  network 
with  these  sympathizers. 

After  identifying  sympathetic  workers, 
they  must  be  developed  poUtlcally  through 
consistent  discussions,  home  visits,  and  mass 
work.  Consistency  Is  important.  Systematic 
check-up  is  needed  and  as  the  list  increases, 
more  sympathizers  should  be  recruited  to 
our  ranks.  Only  if  we  surround  ourselves  with 
workers  who  will  help  carry  on  work  and 
follow  communist  Initiative  can  we  really 
speak  of  being  rooted  in  the  shops. 
"make  svbiy  factobt  ona  roaTKzss" 

This  was  the  slogan  raised  by  Lenin  in  his 
famous  article  Letter  to  a  Comrade  on  Orga- 
nizational Tasks.  The  center  of  gravity  was 
the  large  factories.  Because  their  basic  units 
were  well  entrenched  among  the  workers 
there,  they  were  able  to  maintain  imbroken 
connections  with  the  masses  even  under, 
periods  of  severe  terror  and  repression. 

Any  Bolshevik  campaign  began  in  the  fac- 
tories and  from  there  allies  among  the  peas- 
ants and  intellectuals  were  built.  Whether 
they  were  fighting  fw  an  8-hour  day,  for 
women's  emancipation  or  against  the  Czar's 
government,  it  was  the  industrial  workers 
who  took  the  lead.  From  the  plants  they 
streamed  out  to  demonstrations  or  to  the 
barricades. 

Why  are  factory  units  better  stilted  for 
our  tasks  and  for  carrying  on  secret  work? 
Marx  wrote  In  the  Communist  Manifesto: 

"Of  all  classes  that  stand  face  to  face  with 
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the  bourgeoisie  today,  the  proletariat  alone 
is  a  really  revolutionary  class. 

"Modem  industry  hw  converted  the  little 
workshop  of  the  patriarchal  master  into  the 
great  factory  of  the  ci4>ltaU8ta.  Masses  of 
laborers,  crowded  Into  the  factories,  are  or- 
ganized like  soldiers." 

It  Is  In  the  factories  that  the  common  In- 
terests of  the  workers  is  most  clear.  The 
shop  brings  together  workers  of  all  national- 
ities and  from  every  different  community  un- 
der one  roof. 

As  for  insuring  secret  organization,  the 
factory  workers  labor  and  struggle  side-by- 
slde.  Because  they  know  each  other  well, 
agents  can  better  be  sniffed  out  and  the 
most  dedicated  fighters  can  also  be  found 
at  the  points  of  production. 

The  ruling  class  has  already  Increased  its 
efforts  to  isolate  us.  Much  of  this  will  be  a 
hundred  times  more  difficult  if  we  firmly 
root  the  majority  of  our  units  in  the  shops. 
Bven  If  they  arrest  or  murder  many  of  our 
leaders,  work  will  certainly  continue.  Es- 
pecially with  lay-offs  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts. 

U  ASTER  OPEK  ANO  SECRET  WORK 

But  factory  units  alone  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient. Each  of  our  shop  cells  must  master 
secret  and  open  work.  The  shop  unit  Is  at  all 
times  basically  secret.  Its  open  face  taking 
different  forms  depending  on  strength  and 
concrete  conditions.  Too  often,  comrades 
have  thrown  up  their  hands  when  faced  with 
contradictions. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

An  Important  aspect  of  building  an  insur- 
rectionary organization,  capable  of  operat- 
ing under  any  conditions,  is  developing  basic 
units  which  are  self-reliant.  We  must  pre- 
pare for  the  possibility  of  losing  links  be- 
tween the  cells  and  districts  or  national 
leadership  for  periods  of  time. 

The  most  important  task  is  devoloping  the 
units  politically.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
train  our  cadre  and  our  cells  must  become 
"living  schools  for  Marxism."  Our  goal  is  to 
develop  seriousness  of  study  and  grasp  of  line 
so  that  even  if  cut  off,  a  unit  can  quickly 
get  its  political  bearings  under  difficult  con- 
ditions. Right  now.  the  units  should  utilize 
«»ls  pre-Congress  period  and  the  Marxist 
Education  Campaign  to  make  advances  in 
political  self-reliance. 

Self-reliance  must  also  be  developed  or- 
ganizationally. Finding  secret  meeting 
places,  developing  the  ability  to  print  leaf- 
leto  on  their  own  are  cell  responsibilities. 
One  example  that  units  could  use  as  an  indi- 
cator of  self-reliance  is  that  of  a  leaflet 

(»)  Could  your  unit  apply  the  general  line 
of  the  OL  to  a  political  event  (such  as  Nix- 
on's resignation)  and  write  a  communist 
leaflet  on  this? 

(b)  Are  you  closely  enough  connected 
With  the  workers  to  be  able  to  secretly  dis- 
tribute It  in  the  plants  and  through  that 
to  the  massee? 

(c)  Could  you  find  a  way  to  secretly  pro- 
duce it  and  raise  the  necessary  funds  from 
sympathizers  to  do  so? 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  by  summing  up  our  open  and  secret 
work  in  the  factories  over  the  past  few  years. 
These  policies  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  should  be  studied 
along  with  the  other  documents  in  this 
packet. 

RXTLES   OP    THB    OCTOBER    LEACtm 

1.  Internal  Life  of  the  Organization: 
Discussion  around  an  Individual's  or  cell's 
practical  work  should  go  on  only  in  the  cell 
or  with  other  members  of  the  cell,  or  the 
District  Committee  |DC1,  District  Organizer 
|DO]  or  other  higher  levels  of  leadership.  All 
discussion  and  ideological  struggle  must  be 
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principled.   No  gossiping,   . 
factionalism  or  cliquelshne^ 
allowed  between  cadre  of 
unless  authorized  by  the 
tee.  Any  violations  of 
by  carrying  internal 
outside   the    ranks    of    the 
grounds  for  immediate 

2.  Secrecy  of  the  Organ! 
It  is  the  District  Comm. 

that  determines  who  is  an 
an  open  spokesman.  Anyone 
is  absolutely  forbidden  to 
ship. 

Every  member  of  the  OL  . 
as  to  what  to  do  In  case  of 
call,  who  not  to  call.)  Cadre 
any  circumstances  to  divulg 
information,  identify  other 
any  confessions  or  papers. 

If  a  cadre  is  ever  visited  bj 
or  otlier  investigators,  the  c 
ONLY,  "I  have  nothing  to  sa 

Cadre   should    never   let 
houses,  or  tell  their  namps 
of   their  questions.   Cadre 
themselves  be  caught  off-g   , 
such  investigators  can  be  • 
asking  questions  or  leading 

3.  Documents: 
All    Internal    papers — 

etc. — must  be  kept  together  it 
tainer  that  is  easily  trans 
case  or  metal  box).  This 
kept  out  of  sight.  This  will 
to  quickly  locate  all  such 
event  it  is  necessary  to  hide 
them,  as  well  as  keeping 
being  scattered  everywhere.  . 
the  house  would  have  a  chan 
them. 

No  documents,  notes  or 
retained  beyond  the  time 
They  should  be  turned  into 
or  destroyed.  Also,  no  one 
otherwise  reproduce  any  int 
show  them  to  anyone  outside 
unless  the  District  Organize 

4.  Pireanns: 
Every  member,  or  at  least  _ 

mxist  have  a  reliable  firearm 
quantity  of  ammunition.  A 
recommended  weapon,  becau 
least  regulated,  most   dlfficul 
ballistically  and  easiest  to  fir« 

These  weapons,  which  are 
should  be  legal — meaning  tha' 
be  stolen  and  must  be  reglst^ 
by  law.  Only  the  DO  may  mal 
this  rule. 

Every  cadre  should  be  „„.^ 
damentals  about  firearms  and 
This  is  a  task  of  the  cell,  but 
cell  is  capable  of  teaching  t 
the  cell  should  request  help  1 
Organizer.  Special  attention 
to  women  comrades  who  are 
trained  in  this  area. 

6.  Use  of  the  Telephone: 

Never,  repeat  never,  talk 
things  over  the  phone: 

A.  Finances  of  the 

B.  Leaders  of  the 
the  chain  of  command) .' 

C.  The  distribution  network 

D.  Internal  political,  or 
dictions. 

E.  Others  secrets — such 
members  or  units,  secret 
ingg.  etc. 

The  best  way  to  protect  tli 
when  using  the  phone  is  to 
selves  with  sympathizers  and 
as  we  do  in  the  factories, 
variety   of  calls,   using   the 
manner  with  cadre  and  non-„. 
the  bulk  of  calls  being  to  no; 
best  way  to  deny  information 

Of  course,  secret  members  i  . 
only  mass  work  on  tlie  phor  ; 
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p^ers  should  be 

are  needed. 
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hould  discuss 

but  a  code 


ws  nt 


broad 


ca  Ire  i 


might  be  used  to  cancel  a  - 
not  obviously  a  code.  There  __ 
any  arguing  over  the  telephone 

Open  members  should  limit 
secret  members  as  much  as 
help  us  build  the  OL  as  a 
ganization  by  helping  to  kee  » 
cruited  members  secret.  A  ce ' 
of  secret  members  should  neve  : 
open  members. 

Open  members  can  discuss 
tional    business   if   it   does 
above. 

All  phone  numbers  should 
gether  in  a  safe  place  In  code 
many  as  possible.  Never  take  i 
or  anything  else  you  don't 
to  have,  when  you  to  go  to  se 
or  to  a  demonstration  or  whei 
rossiblllty  of  encountering  the 

6.  Meetings: 

Open  members'  houses  shoul  1 
for  meetings.  Meetings  should 
out-of-doors.    Meetings    shouU 
mainly   in   the   private   reslder  c 
does  not  mean  only  in  the  home  s 
bers.  If  a  cell  has  built  up  a 
of  sympathizers,  it  may  be 
meetings  in  a  friend's  house  . 
f.\vay,  or  in  tlieir  basement,  etc. 

Greht  care  must  be  taken 
and    from    meetings.    Cadre 
check  to  see   it  they  are  being 
so,  they  should  try  to  lose  the  t 
not  go  to  the  meeting  unless 
tain.    Arrival    times    and 
should  be  staggered.  Do  not 
meeting  place.  Make  sure  no 
suspicious  cars  are  parked  o_ 
are,  drive  away  and  phone  the 
pay  phone  to  make  sure  all  is 

If  a  cell  Is  forced  to  use  a 
other  public  place  (church, 
meeting,  it  should  be  paid  for 
no  phone  calls  should  be  mad( 

7.  Travel: 
When  a  cadre  leaves  town. 

tlon  or  business,  he  or  she 

the  cell  leader  or  DO  in  advance 

8.  Personal  Conduct : 
In  every  aspect  of  personal  _ 

rades  should  be  expected  to  pu 
zatlon  first.  OL  members 
estly   and   neatly.   Meml>ers 
keep    personal    relationships 
that    they    strengthen — not 
mitment  to  the  struggle.  Our  „ 
the  best  characteristics  of  the 
and  keep  the  prestige  of  the 
high    in   the   eyes   of   the   i 
should  separate  us  from  the 
advanced  alms. 

Speciflcally,  the  following  Is 

a.  using  dope,  including  m 

b.  public  drunkeness. 

c.  promiscuity. 

d.  homosexuality. 

e.  fighting    or    arguing    In 
other  cadre  or  members) ;  when 

1.  self-defense  is  the  general 

2.  it  should  be  reported. 

3.  retaliation   and   protection 
ual  cadre  should  be  supervised 

f.  petty    theft,    such    as 
other  crimes. 

9.  Security  Officers: 

Every  cell  must  have  a  securlt 
main    responsibility   of   the   s 
Is  to  do  political  work  around  , 

Other  responsibilities  include. 

a.  explaining  the  rules  and  po 
members. 

b.  report  violations  of  the  rul^s 
for  criticism  and  discipline. 

c.  to  receive  reports  from  othdr 
bers  in  case  of  secinrity  problen  s 

d.  periodically    to   sum   up 
cell's  practice  around  security. 

e.  Initiate    discussion    and 
with  individuals. 
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-WEST  HILLS  HOSPITAL— A 
MONUMENT  TO  HEALTH 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  health  care 
of  the  American  public.  The  quality  of 
health  care  and  its  cost  have  been  of 
particular  concern  in  California  during 
the  past  few  months  as  a  result  of  the 
rising  cost  of  malpractice  inswance  for 
doctors. 

In  the  middle  of  all  the  discussion  is 
the  institution  of  the  hospital,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  future  of  health  care. 
The  i-ole  of  the  hospital  is  vital  to  a 
community.  Its  importance  as  a  center 
for  emergency  care  has  increased.  With 
the  advent  of  new  devices  for  communi- 
cation, it  has  become  more  effective  in 
saving  lives.  The  private  hospital  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  many  instances 
in  taking  an  active  role  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
point  with  pride  to  one  such  public  .spir- 
ited hospital  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. West  Hills  Hospital  in  Canoga 
Park,  Calif.  West  Hills  Hospital  and  its 
administrator,  Saul  Golfarb,  can  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  hiterest  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  far  beyond  that  of  a  simple 
profitmaking  business.  Their  involve- 
ment with  senior  citizen  health  care  and 
other  public  concerns  should  be  noted.  I 
think  they  can  sei-ve  as  an  example  for 
other  institutions  around  the  coimti-j'. 

On  June  29,  my  colleague  James  Cor- 
MAN  and  I  will  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  $15  miUion  addition  to 
this  highly  innovative  facility.  West  Hills 
Hospital  is  a  source  of  pride  and  secm-ity 
for  residents  throughout  the  west  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

This  180,000  square  foot,  236-bed  fa- 
ciUty  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  the  enrichment 
of  life  for  all  people.  Here,  more  than 
200  doctors  representing  24  medical  .spe- 
cialties are  assisted  by  a  nursing  staiji  of 
the  highest  caliber.  A  total  of  23  separate 
departments  render  direct  patient  care 
as  well  as  behind-the-scenes  support. 

West  Hills'  commitment  is  evident  in 
the  threefold  philosophy  of  internally 
as,sessing  the  quality  of  its  care;  con- 
tinually educating  its  already-skilled 
staff  in  the  newest  procedures;  and  plac- 
ing superior  patient  care  far  ahead  of 
all  other  considerations. 

West  Hills  sponsors  a  licensed  voca- 
tional nursing  school  and  provides  clini- 
cal experience  for  students  who  ar^ 
training  to  be  operating  room  techni- 
cians and  respiratory  therapists.  Ntmier- 
ous  other  educational  activities  range 
from  classes  in  health  care  advances  for 
nurses  to  the  allied  health  program,  fo- 
cusing on  the  efQciency  of  support  fimc- 
tions  for  medical  and  niu-sing  depart- 
ments. These  and  countless  other  pro- 
grams have  helped  West  Hills  Hospital 
earn  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  and 
the  California  Medical  Association. 
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West  Hills  Hospital  has  established  and 
maintains  the  highest  quality  In  stand- 
ards of  professional  heidth  care,  but  all 
efforts  are  directed  toward  the  goal  of 
offering  the  very  finest  patient  care.  This 
goal  is  reached  daily  by  everyone  at  West 
Hills  Hospital,  and  it  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  commend  this  hospital 
to  my  colleagues. 


CAPITOL  HILL  WOMEN'S  CAUCUS 
RELEASES  JOB  DISCRIMINATION 
STUDY 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  197 S 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
study  recently  released  by  the  CiV)itol 
Hill  Women's  Political  Caucus  entitled 
"Sexists  in  the  Senate?  A  Study  of  Dif- 
ferences in  Salai-y  by  Sex  Among  Em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Senate." 

The  study,  despite  its  limitations,  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  vast  disparity  be- 
tween salaries  paid  to  men  and  women 
employed  in  Senate  offices,  with  women 
receiving  salaries  generally  lower  than 
those  paid  to  men  in  similar  positions. 
This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  congres- 
sional employees  are  exempt  from  laws 
providing  legal  remedies  for  sex  discrim- 
ination in  employment,  is  a  matter  that 
should  concern  all  of  us. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  that  portions  of  this  report  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record: 

ExcrRPTS  OP  Sti.'dy  by  tuf  Caphol  Hiu. 
Women's  Pot,mcAL  Caucus 

INTRODtlCTION 

Vfc  would  like  to  begin  this  paper  with 
a  brief  explanation  of  who  we  are  and  why 
we  undertook  to  do  a  study  of  salary  dis- 
crimination between  the  sexes  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  Capitol  Hill  branch  of  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus  was  established  in 
November,  1971,  when  Bella  Abzug  iiosted  a 
party  to  interest  women  employed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  forming  a  branch  of  the 
National  Caucus.  The  unique  role  such 
women  could  play  in  promoting  the  passage 
of  vitally  needed  legislation  beuehcial  to 
women,  the  strength  in  skUls  and  support 
they  could  provide  the  Increasing  uiunber  of 
women  seeking  public  office,  and  the  glaring 
Inequities  of  employment  opportunities  in 
Congressional  offices  were  reasons  enough  to 
create  a  Capitol  Hill  organization  vrlth  the 
resources  and  power  to  make  substantial 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  political  sys- 
tem. Thus,  the  Capitol  Hill  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus  was  formed. 

■It  has  been  a  loosly  organized  group  of 
women  who  work  for  Representatives,  Sena- 
tors and  on  Committees.  When  the  group  was 
started,  we  sensed  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
women  were  less  than  saleu-ies  paid  to  men, 
and  that  women  were  promoted  to  profes- 
sional jobs  less  often  than  were  men.  Our 
major  goal,  therefore,  has  been  to  improve 
the  status  of  women  on  the  Hill. 

After  many  months  of  Informally  dlscu.ss- 
ing  whether  or  not  women  were  in  fact  pfild 
less  than  men,  we  In  the  Caucus  decided  to 
find  out. 

Focusing  our  attention  on  the  Senate,  since 
it  was  of  more  manageable  size  than  the  en- 
tire Congress,  we  used  the  Report  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Senate^  as  our  source  of 
data.  Using  this  list,  published  as  •  public 
document  by  the  Senate  itself,  we  felt  we 
oould  examine  what  is  part  of  the  record; 
the  listing  of  each  employee  of  the  Senate, 
his  or  her  Job  title  and  his  or  her  exact 
salary. 

The  reason  we  used  the  Senate  document, 
rather  than  directly  contacting  employees, 
was  that  very  few  persons  were  willing  to 
talk  about  their  Jobs  either  in  person  or  over 
the  telephone. 

As  a  result  of  using  this  approach,  oiu  data 
necessarily  has  certain  limitations.  We  could 
not  find  out,  for  example,  the  educational 
backgrounds  of  employees,  nor  bow  long  they 
had  been  employed  in  Congressional  offices. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  discrepancy 
in  salary  between  men  and  women  in  the 
same  job  category  could  be  due  to  differences 
in  education  or  amount  of  previous  Job  ex- 
perience. We  have  assumed  tliat  professional 
staff  members  are  hired  for  their  professional 
background  and  competence,  whatever  sex 
they  may  be. 

Given  that  a.ssumptlon,  we  began  this 
study  In  the  fall  of  1974.  A  small  task  tacct 
of  volunteers  from  the  Caucus  was  recruited 
to  tabulate  the  salaries  and  job  titles  for 
each  Senator's  office. 

RESULTS 

In  summary,  in  spite  of  the  major  limita- 
tions of  this  study  (non-comparability  of  Job 
titles,  lack  of  data  concerning  educational 
level  and  experience  of  employees),  we  find 
that: 

(1)  Of  the  2296  full-time  employees  in  the 
sample,  64.1  jiercent  were  female,  35.9  per- 
cent were  male. 

(2)  Of  this  sample,  the  median  salary  of 
women  was  $10,260,  and  of  men  $17,670.  One 
reason  for  the  difference  is  that  many  women 
hold  secretarial  positions  which  are  gener- 
ally at  lower  salaried  levels. 

(3)  At  salaries  above  $18,000  a  year.  24.6 
percent  were  women  and  75.4  percent  were 
men. 

(4)  Even  among  those  earning  $18,000  or 
more — mostly  professionals — the  median  sal- 
ary fOT  women  was  $22,627,  and  for  men 
$28,091.  This  difference  is  statistically 
Significant. 

(5)  Tlie  spread  between  female  and  male 
median  salaries  was  virtually  the  same  in 
both  major  political  parties. 

(8)  Thirty  of  the  senatorial  offices  cm- 
ployed  only  men  at  the  level  of  $18,000  or 
more;  none  employed  only  women  at  this 
level. 

(7)  For  employees  in  two  out  of  the  top 
three  professional  categories.  Legislative  As- 
sistant and  Press  Secretary,  the  trend  was 
to  pay  men  significantly  more  than  women. 

(8)  Among  Administrative  Assistants, 
women  and  men  were  paid  the  same.  Nine 
women  and  seventy-six  men  held  this  posi- 
tion. This  Is  the  highest  paid  position  in  a 
Senate  office.  The  median  salary  for  men 
and  women  was  $35,910. 

(9)  Among  press  professionals,  the  salaries 
of  80  percent  of  the  women  and  five  per- 
cent of  the  men  fell  into  the  lowest  quartUe 
of  the  combined  distribution.  None  of  the 
women  and  68  percent  of  the  men  were  paid 
salaries  in  the  top  two  quai  tiles  of  the  com- 
bined distribution.  The  median  salary  for 
females  in  this  category  was  $10,878,  for 
males  $26,600. 

(10)  Among  legislative  professionals,  there 
was  a  steady  trend  of  male  salaries  toward 
the  top  quartiles  of  the  combined  distribu- 
tion and  female  salaries  toward  the  bottom. 
The  median  female  salary  was  $15,038;  the 
median  male  salary  was  $20,082. 


^Xeport  of  Vie  Secretary  o/  the  Senate 
from  Jammrp  1,  1974,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  August  22,  1975,  pages  26- 
88. 
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(11)  In  several  other  Job  categories,  a 
statistical  test  shows  that  women  were  paid 
significantly  leas  than  men. 

XUPLOTUKMT  DISCRIMIITATION  LAWS 

We  think  It  is  important  to  point  out  here 
that  CoogTMS  luw  aiaiiiptMl  tta  «ni.ploye«s 
from  the  statutory  remedies  that  it  has  set 
up  for  many  other  women  who  believe  they 
have  been  subject  to  employment  discrimi- 
nation. Were  we  not  Congressional  em- 
'  ployees.  we  would  be  able  to  pursue  relief 
under  two  statutes,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  (Amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
arda  Act  of  1S38,  16(d).  29  U.S.C.A.  $206 
(d) )  and  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
ot  19M  (1 701  et.  seq.,  42  U.S.C.A.  i  2000e  et. 
aeq.,  as  amended) . 

TUe  Squal  Pay  Act  Is  an  amendmeut  to 
the  Fair  Labor  standards  Act  and  applies 
to  all  employees  who  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
that  Act.  It  provides  that  no  employer  shall 
dlacMmlnate  between  employees  on  the 
basla  of  sex  by  paying  wages  to  employees 
of  one  sex  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  rate 
which  he  pays  to  employees  of  the  opposite 
■ex  for  equal  work  on  Jobs  the  performance 
of  which  requires  equal  skill,  effort,  and 
responalblUty.  and  which  are  performed 
under  similar  working  conditions.  But  the 
law  does  not  prohibit  such  unequal  payment 
where  It  Is  made  pursuant  to  a  seniority 
system,  a  merit  system,  a  system  which 
measures  earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of 
production,  or  a  differential  based  on  any 
factor  other  than  sex.  The  Equal  Pay  Act 
prohibits  an  employer  from  reducing  the 
wage  rate  of  any  employee  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  also  pro- 
hibits labor  unions  from  causing  or  attempt- 
ing to  cause  an  employer  to  discriminate 
against  an  employee  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

Jobe  entitled  to  equal  pay  do  not  have  to 
be  "IdentictJ"  to  be  "equal"  but  only  "sub- 
stantially equal".  See  e.g.,  Sc/iulfz  v.  Wheaton 
Glass  Co..  421  F.  2d  259  (3rd  Cir  1909)  cert. 
denied,  898  U.S.  905  ( 1970) . 

Excluded  from  the  equal  pay  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  not  in  the 
competitive  service — and  that  means  vir- 
tually all  Congressional  staff  members  are 
not  covered. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  enforces  the  Act.  The 
Division  has  the  power  to  make  routine, 
general  Investigation  of  establishments  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Act,  regardless 
of  whether  a  q>eelflc  complaint  is  received 
or  not.  Complaints  are  treated  confidentially. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Division  may 
supervise  paymeut  of  back  wages,  and  In  cer- 
tain otrcumstanoca,  the  Becntary  of  Labor 
may  bring  suit  for  back  pay,  or  the  employee 
may  sue  for  back  pay. 

TlUa  vn  of  tha  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  because  of  race, 
eolcr,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  in  all 
employiBent  practices.  Including  hiring, 
firing,  lay-offs,  promotion,  wages,  training, 
dtselpltnary  action,  and  other  terms,  privi- 
leges, conditions  or  benefits  of  employment. 

Title  Vn  covers  certain  employers,  employ- 
ment agmdefl,  labor  unions,  educational  In- 
stttatknis  and  state  and  local  government. 
Oongresslooal  staffs  are  excluded  from  cov- 
erage of  this  Mil  too. 

The  Xqnal  Kmployment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  established  by  this  act  to  insure 
that  the  proivlBlons  of  Title  VH  are  en- 
forced. Tlie  procedure  used  by  the  EBOC  is 
as  follows:  When  the  EEOC  receives  a  charge 
alleging  employment  discrimination  (by  an 
Individual,  by  a  group  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  by  any  of  the  EEOC  Commission- 
ers), it  investigates  the  charge.  If  the  facts 
gathered  during  the  Investigation  show  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  discrimination 
exists,  the  BBOC  conclUates.  It  attempts  to 
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persuade  the  employer  to 
Inate  that  discrimination.  If  coi 
ten^its  fall,  the  EEOC  mes 
court  based  on  charges  filed 
by  aggrieved  persons  or  on  a 
an  EEOC  Commissioner.  In 
court  action,  an  aggrieved  pai-ty 
private  civil  litigation. 

In    such    a    lawsuit,    when 
makes  out  a  prima  facie  case  oi 
tlon,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  o: 
ants  to  sustain  the  burden  of 
dence    to    overcome    the   prima 
Grigga  v.  Duke  Power  Co.,  401 
S.  Ct.  849,  28  L.  Ed.  2d  138  (197 
be  noted  further  that  in  scr 
of  Title  vn  discrimination 
dence  Is  given  great  weight.  Oc 
santo  Co..  473  F.  2d  318  (5th  cl 

It  Is   apparent   then,   that 
created  a  statutory  scheme  W. 
Investigative  resources  and 
cedures  to  deal  with  exactly  the 
ation  we  are  confronting.  Those 
Ing  on  Corgressional  staffs  find 
the  anomalous  situation  of 
people  who  have  set  up  these 
visions  but  being  excluded 
<x>verage  by  these  acts. 

We  recognize  that  In  an 
Rule  XLni,  which  passed  the 
ary  14th,  the  Hoxise  of 
ised  to  protect  its  employees 
crimination  in  hiring  and 
tices  based  on  race,  color, 
national  origin.  TV}  file  a 
ployee  must  submit  a  letter 
signed  under  oath,  to  a  Member 
who  in  turn  submits  it  to  the 
tee  on  Standards  of  Official 
ing  to  Committee  rules.  If  that 
two  other  Members  refuse  to 
letter  of  complaint  to  the 
employee  can  then  personally 
letter  to  the  Committee.  After 
complaint  Is  received,  the 
Conunlttee  conducts  a 
to  decide  upon  the  validity  of 
In  accordance  with  Rule  10  o: 
Rules,  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  (seven),  must  vote 
matter  before  the  Committee 
tlon.  Only  after  this  lengthy 
valid  complaint  even  considered 
mlttee  on  Standards  of  Official 

A  similar  measure  has  been 
the  Senate,  but  at  this  writing, 
yet  been  taken. 

While  we  feel  these  actions 
the  right  direction,  we  do  not 
will  provide  enough  protection 
minorities  employed  by  the 
resolutions  only  express  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  and  have 
for  enforcement. 
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We  acknowledge  the  limitations 
data — we  only  had  available 
ments  which  do  not  contain 
experience  or  education  of  Senat » 
However,   we   believe   that   our 
strong  enough   to  raise  a 
about    discrimination    against 
ployed  In  Congressional  offices. 

We  have  exhausted  the 
to  us.  Therefore,  we  call  for  an 
of  Congressional  employment 

This  investigation  should  noi 
solely  to  sex  discrimination,  bu 
elude  recently  published  allegati  )ns 
discrimination  as  well.  The  Inc  ulry 
look  into  factors  we  have  not 
ascertain,  such  as  experience, 
duties   performed   by   Indlvidua! 
It  should  conclude  wtlh 
specific  remedies  for  individual 
crimination  and  for  establlshmeht 
dures  to  deal  with  such  allegafi^ 
future. 
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of 
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Welfare 


Mr.   WEAVER.   Mr.  Speak^, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
ORD,  I  include  my  statement  to 
committee  on  Children  and 
the   Senate   Committee  on  L4bor 
Welfare  and  the  Subcommittee 
Education  of  the  House  Education 
Labor  Committee: 

Statement  of  Hok.  Jim  Weaves 

Mr.  Chairmen,  and  members  ol  the  sub- 
committees, I  want  to  thank  yo  i  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  this  morn:  Qg  before 
your  committees  on  the  ChUd  ai  id  Family 
Services  Act  of  1975. 

I  thought  this  piece  of  leglslatloii 
tant,  and  the  need  for  subsldlze<l 
so  great  In  my  dutrlct.  that  I  hai  I 
conduct  a  public  hearing  on  the 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  testliaony 
vlded  by  such  vrltnesses  aa  Marjoi  e 
Oregon  State  Chairperson  for  th« 
nlty  Coordinated  Child  Care  Coi  ncU, 
Mr.  Jim  Green  from  the  State  Chili  Iren 
ices   Division.   We  heard   from  public 
private  day  care  providers  as  weU 
teers  and  parents. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppo*tunlty  to 
convey  the  points  that  were  stressed  by  the 
witnesses   at  the  hearing. 

1.  There    Is   a   recognized   need 
sidized   day   care   in   the   state 
According  to  the  Oregon  Coordinated 
Care  Council,  only  one-third  the 
subsidized  day  care  in  Oregon  is 
being  met. 

2.  Training  Is  necessai'y  to  hav  ) 
qualified  staff.  However,  funds  fo: 
should  be  fiexible.  There  should 
vision  that  if  there  Is  a  sufficient 
trained  staff  available  In  an  area, 
area  should  be  allowed  to  spend  th^lr 
of  the  FT  1976  appropriations  on 
and    family    services,    rather    tha  t 
training.    Oregon    needs    inunedi^te 
child  and  family  services. 

3.  There  is  a  general  and  stronk  concern 
that  the  communities  must  have  th  !  ultimate 
decision-making  power  for  the  pro  Tam.  The 
witnesses  reinforced  the  bill's  pr  ivision  to 
allow  a  combination  of  local  governments  to 
apply  for  prime  sponsorship. 

4.  There  must  be  a  stronger  assulance 
a  wide  range  •of  phUosophies  of  tea  :hlng 
be  considered  In  contracting  and 
ing  funds  by  prime  sponsors. 

5.  If  this  program  is  to  be  successful 
must  be  a  conscious  effort  not  to  pi  jvide 
another  fragmented  part  of  what 
In    child    and    family   services, 
attempt  to  provide  coordinated 
conunendable.     However,     there 
money  specifically  disbursed  to 
sponsors  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
care  services  In  the  community, 
nation  of  services  cannot  be 
much. 

6.  Parent  participation  on  the 
making  level  provides  for  a  quality 
However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  optaln 
maintain  such  requlrentents  as 
of  the  parent  policy  council  drawn 
ents  who  are  served  by  the  projdct 
there  is  strong  encouragement  oi 
of  the  project  staff. 

Though  I  strongly  favor  protectlofa 
for  direct  services  and  not  ajiminii  tratlon 


services,  money  must  be  spedflcalli 
in  one  of  two  fashions— either 
ment  to  parents  for  their  expenses 
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pate,  or  a  stipend  to  the  parents  who  do 
participate. 

Sufficient  funds  must  also  be  allotted  to 
allow  staff  to  have  the  time  to  train  parents 
to  work  effectively  on  the  councils. 

7.  The  role  of  the  proprietary  in  this  bill 
is  ambiguous.  According  to  the  Children 
Bervlces  Division,  60%  of  the  day  care  in  the 
state  of  Oregon  is  supplied  by  private,  profit- 
making  day  care  centers. 

Proprietary  day  care  centers  should  be 
given  the  same  benefits  as  non-profit  organi- 
zations. In  Sec.  104  part  3,  proprietary  agen- 
cies in  areas  where  prime  sponsors  have  not 
been  designated  or  have  been  found  imsatis- 
factory  shotdd  be  able  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Secretary  for  funds. 

8.  Small  community-based  centers  that 
are  walking  distances  for  mothers  and  re- 
sponsive to  community  needs  are  more  de- 
sirable than  large,  centralized  centers.  Under 
Title  III,  If  a  new  facility  is  to  be  estab- 
lished a  provision  should  be  Included  to 
provide  an  Incentive  to  encourage  small, 
community-based  day  care  centers. 

9.  Minimum  standards  of  quality  are  nec- 
essary, as  long  as  those  standards  are  meas- 
urable, and  they  are  flexible  enough  to  take 
into  consideration  the  differences  In  teaching 
methods  and  learning  needs  of  the  children 
being  served. 

I  would  strongly  support  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  If  It  Included  the  altera- 
tions that  I  have  mentioned  In  my  testimony. 


POSSIBILITIES  FOR  SOLAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  be  voting  on  H.R. 
3474,  the  bill  to  authorize  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  we 
authorized  $143.7  million  for  solar  en- 
ergy research  and  development:  this  con- 
stitutes roughly  twice  as  much  as  ERDA 
Initially  requested.  This  is  reasonable 
and  consen'ative. 

In  1973,  in  a  report,  "Subpanel  IX 
Solar  and  Other  Energy  Sources,"  which 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Chairperson  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  a  reasonable  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  solar  energy 
would  be  $188.9  miUion.  or  $45.2  million 
more  than  we  have  approved  for  au- 
thorization this  year. 

In  June  1974,  an  hiteragency  panel 
chaired  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion submitted  reccHnmendatlons  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  which 
called  for  a  fiscal  year  1976  budget  au- 
thorization of  $154.8  million,  or  $11.1 
million  more  that  we  have  approved. 

In  terms  of  realistic  contributions  by 
solar  energy  to  our  national  energy  needs 
by  the  year  2000,  there  are  two  reports 
which  I  found  of  Interest.  In  December 
of  1973  the  Mitre  Corp.  submitted  a  "Sys- 
tems Analysis  of  Solar  Energy  Pro- 
grams," sponsored  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  that  report  estimated 
that  by  the  year  2000  solar  energy  could 
be  counted  on  to  supply  between  20  and 
35   percent   of   the   Nation's   demand. 
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Former  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
John  Sawhlll  testified  in  July  1974,  be- 
fore the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
that  with  all  forms  of  solar  energy — 
heating  and  cooling,  solar  thermta,  wind 
conversion,  bioconversion,  ocean  thermal 
and  photovoltaic  conversion — ^we  could 
accoimt  for  up  to  54.5  percent  of  our  na- 
tional energy  needs  by  the  year  2000. 

In  addition  to  what  I  view  as  ex- 
tremely promising  prognostications  for 
solar  enei-gy  in  terms  of  our  overall  en- 
ergy needs,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Congress  has  already 
expressed  its  will  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy,  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  In  Public  Law  93-577,  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974,  Is  con- 
tained the  following: 

Section  2(c)  The  urgency  of  the  Nation's 
energy  challenge  will  require  commitments 
similar  to  those  undertaken  on  the  Man- 
hattan and  ApoUo  projects;  it  wUl  require 
that  the  Nation  undertake  a  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  program  in 
nonnuclear  energy  technologies  with  a  total 
Federal  Investment  which  may  exceed  $20,- 
000,000,000. 

In  PubUc  Law  93-473,  the  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  the  follow- 
ing language  appears: 

Section  2(a)(9)  The  urgency  of  the 
Nation's  critical  energy  shortages  and  the 
need  to  make  clean  and  renewable  energy 
alternatives  commercially  viable  require 
that  the  Nation  undertake  an  Intensive  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  with 
an  estimated  Federal  Investment  which  may 
reach  or  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

I  should  point  out.  too,  that  in  the 
very  report  accompanying  the  bill  on 
which  we  will  be  voting  tomorrow,  H.R. 
3474,  it  says,  at  page  193: 

The  Committee  views  the  funds  devoted 
to  energy  R&D  as  a  National  investment.  Our 
original  energy  R&D  Investment  wlU  return 
generous  dividends.  For  example,  each  R&D 
dollar  spent  returns  more  than  seven  dollars 
in  the  economy  over  ton  18  year  period.  This 
statistic  is  based  on  the  runout  effect  of 
aerospace  technology.  The  runout  effect  of 
energy  R&D  should  be  even  more  dramatic. 

The  pouit  which  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  is  that  solar 
energy  Is  a  viable  energy  resource.  It  Is 
realizable  in  the  near  term,  and  is  not, 
as  many  have  argued,  some  exotic  re- 
source to  be  utilized  only  some  distant 
time  in  the  21st  century.  Solar  energy  is 
economic.  It  is  nonpolluting.  Perhaps 
best  of  all,  it  utilizes  a  resource  which 
is  renewable,  thus  freeing  us  from  a 
major  dependmce  on  rapidly  dwindling 
supplies  of  nonrenewable  resources,  such 
as  fossil  fuels. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  BRIEF  IN 
THE  CASE  AGAINST  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  herewith  the  brief  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  response  to  the  complaint 
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filed  by  plaintiffs  seeking  to  overturn  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

I  commend  this  brief  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

I  In  the  n.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit] 

James  L.  Buckley,  et  al..  Plaintiff,  James 
Calaway,  Intervening  Plaintiff,  against 
Frances  R.  Valeo,  et  al..  Defendants,  Center 
for  Public  Financing  of  Election,  Ck>mmon 
Cause.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.. 
et  al..  Intervening  Defendants. 

BRIEF   FOR   THE   DEFENDANT    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

The  Attorney  General  has  Joined  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  in  supporting 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974,  Public  Law 
93-443,  relating  to  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  limitations  upon  contributions 
and  expenditures,  and  public  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns.  However,  because  the 
Attorney  General  has  reservations  regarding 
the  constitutionality,  on  separation  of  pow- 
ers grounds,  of  the  legislation's  provisions 
concerning  the  composition  and  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Commission,  he  Is  submitting 
this  reparate  brief  addressed  solely  to  that 

iSK"« 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
It  is  the  Attorney  General's  view  that  the  is- 
sues raised  in  this  litigation  concerning  the 
composition  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  are  wholly  premature  for 
adjudication.  In  the  first  place,  the  record 
developed  in  this  action  shows  that  none  of 
the  plaintiffs  has  in  any  way  been  subjected 
to  or  affected  by  the  Commission's  exercise 
of  its  powers.  Second,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  has  Just  become  operational, 
and  has  not  yet  indicated  by  word  or  action 
how  it  will  undertake  to  fulflU  its  statutory 
responsibilities.^  Therefore,  in  our  view,  the 
Court  should  not  reach  those  questions  at 
this  time,  but  should  resolve  them,  if  neces- 
sary, only  in  a  case  presenting  a  factual 
foundation.  See  Joint  brief  for  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  Attorney  General  at 
pp.  3,  6-7.  However,  if  the  Court  determines 
to  reach  these  questions,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral herein  presents  his  views  concerning  the 
composition  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  as  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  ol 
1974. 

In  enacting  2  U.S.C.  437c,  Congress  has 
constituted  a  body,  the  Federal  Election 
Conunlsslon,  which  is  predominantly  legisla- 
tive in  ite  make-up  but  which  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  responsibUitles  which  are  by 
their  nature  executive.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  Executive  and  not  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  which  is  charged  with  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  law.  The  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  were  acutely  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  same  branch  both  mak- 
ing and  enforcing  the  laws,  and  separated 
those  functions  between  the  Legislative  and 
Executive.  The  framers  "rested  the  structure 
of  our  central  government  on  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  For  them  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  was  not  mere  theory; 
it  was  felt  a  necessity."  Ymingstown  Sheet  <fr 
Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679,  693  (1962) 
(Justice  Frankfurter  concurring).  In  No.  47 
of  The  Federalist,  Madison  discussed  in  de- 
tail the  claim  that  the  new  Constitution  vi- 
olated "the  political  maxim,  that  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judiciary  departments 
ought  to  be  separate  and  distinct."  He  point- 
ed out  that: 

"No  political  truth  is  certainly  of  greater 
Intrinsic  value,  or  is  stamped  with  the  au- 
thority of  more  enlightened  patrons  of  lib- 
erty, than  that  on  which  the  objection  Is 
founded.  The  accumulation  of  aU  powers, 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary  in  the 
same  hand  .  .  .  may  Justly  be  pronounced  the 
very  deflnition  of  tyranny." 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 
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oompoBltloa  and  powers  ot  the  Oommlsslon 
appear  vtilnerable  in  two  reapects.  First,  the 
Act  provldea  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission  by 
Congressional  officers,  and.  second,  tt  purports 
to  vest  exeentlTe  powers  In  a  legislative  body. 
Under  the  Act,*  two  of  the  six  voting  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Commission  are  appointed  by  tbe 
President.  The  remaining  four  are  appointed 
by  the  ^leaker  of  tbe  Bouse  and  tbe  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  on  tbe  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  tbe  House  and  tbe  Senate.'  Article 
U.  SecUon  2,  clause  2  of  tbe  Constitutlou 
provides  that  tbe  President  "shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tbe  Senate,  shall  appoint  ...  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. 
and  which  shall  be  estabUshed  by  law  .  .  .  ." 
Section  437c,  on  its  face,  appears  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  In  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  by  representatives  of  the 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  Its  voting 
members  are  appointed  by  representatives  of 
the  Congress  affirms  the  legislative  character 
of  this  body.  As  such  a  legislative  body.  It 
may  not  exercise  executive  powers  committed 
to  the  President  vmder  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
tion 310(b)  of  the  1974  FECA  Amendments  • 
provides,  however,  that  "(tlhe  Commission 
has  primary  Jurisdiction  with  re^>ect  to  the 
civil  enforcement  of  such  provisions."  and 
3  US.C.  1 437g  authorizes  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  alternatively  with  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  enforce  civilly  its 
proviatons.  Tbe  power  of  Congress  over  fed- 
eral elections  Is  solely  legislative  In  nature. 
Article  I.  Section  4.  clause  1,  from  which 
Congress  derives  its  authority  in  this  area, 
empowers  It  "by  Law"  to  regulate  tbe  times 
and  manner  of  holding  such  elections. 

Article  n.  Section  l,  clause  1  of  tbe  Con- 
sUtutlon  provides  that  "the  Executive  power 
shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  Among  the  constltu- 
tlonaUy-enumerated  executive  powers  of  the 
President  Is  that  "be  shall  take  Care  Uiat 
the  Laws  be  falthfuUy  executed."  Article  n. 
Section  3.  A  long  line  of.  cases,  both  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  federal  courts. 
has  estabUshed  that  tbe  power  to  enforce 
the  law  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  Judicial  process,  is  an  integral  part 
of  tbe  authority  to  faithfully  execute  tbe 
law. 

The  principle  that  enforcement  of  the  laws 
through  Invocation  of  Judicial  power  is  part 
of  the  Constitution's  executive  poww  is  most 
frequenUy  stated  in  connection  with  prose- 
cution of  criminal  offenses.  Tbe  courts  have 
reoognlaed  that  the  prosecutorial  power  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  United  SUtes 
Attorneys  Is  a  direct  exercise  of  this  power. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  Ponsi  v. 
Fessenden.  368  UjB.  3S4.  383  (1933) : 

"The  Attorney  Oeneral  is  tbe  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Rev.  Stats..  1 346.  Ha 
la  tbe  band  of  tbe  President  in  taUng  care 
that  tbe  laws  of  tbe  United  States  In  protec- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  tbe  United  States  In 
legal  proceedings  and  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
offences,  be  falttafuUy  executed." 

See  also  Netcmam  v.  UtUtei  States,  127  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  263.  383  FJd  479.  480  (D.C.  Cir. 
1967)  (opinion  by  Judge,  now  Chtof  Justice. 
Burger).  Tbe  C^urt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  expressed  the  same  principle  In 
Vnited  States  v.  Cox,  342  F.2d  167.  171 
(1965): 

"Tbe  Judicial  power  of  tbe  United  States 
Is  vested  in  ttM  federal  courts,  and  extends 
to  prosecutions  for  vlolatlona  of  tbe  crimi- 
nal taws  of  tbe  United  SUtes.  Tbe  executive 
power  u  vested  In  tbe  President  of  the 
United  states,  who  is  required  to  take  care 
that  tbe  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Tbe 
Attorney  Oeneral  Is  tbe  band  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent in  taking  care  that  the  laws  of  tb* 
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United  States  In  legal  proceedln  ;8  and  in  tbe 
prosecution  of  offenses,  be  fi  itbfuUy  ex- 
ecuted." 

See  also  United  States  v.  San  Jacinto  Tin 
Company.  125  U.S.  273.  278-280  (1888): 
Puffoch  V.  Klein,  193  F.  Supp.  t  JO,  634  (3X>. 
N.T.  1961). 

The  use  of  the  language  "1«  ;al  proceed- 
ings" in  discussing  these  prlnc  pies  demon- 
strates that  civil  suits  as  well  as  criminal 
prosecutions  are  encompassed.  I  Indeed,  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  early  recognize(  the  role  of 
executive  officers  in  conducting  litigation  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States: 

"Settled  rule  is  that  those  co  irts  wUl  not 
recognize  any  suit,  civil  or  crini  nal  as  regu- 
larly before  them,  if  prosecuted  In  the  name 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unite- 1  States,  un- 
less the  same  is  represented  by  the  district 
attorney,  or  some  one  deslgnaw  a  by  him  to 
attend  to  such  business.  In  his  absence,  as 
may  appertain  to  the  duties  o  his  office." 
IConflscatton  Cases,  74  U.S.  454,  i  57  (1888)  .J  • 
As  shown  above,  the  Act  pur]  orts  to  vest 
power  civilly  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  a  leg!  aative  body. 
Such  an  attempted  grant  of  pow  r  runs  afoul 
of  tbe  separation  of  powers  expi  essed  in  the 
Constitution.*  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  in  Massachusetts  v.  3feJl  m,  262  U.S. 
447.  488  (1923)  : 

"The  functions  of  govemmei^  under  our 
system  are  apportioned.  To  th  i  legislative 
department  has  been  committed  the  duty  of 
making  laws;  to  the  executive  the  duty  of 
executing  them;  and  to  the  J  idiclary  the 
duty  of  Interpreting  and  apply  ng  them  to 
cases  properly  brought  before  thi  courts.  The 
general  rule  is  that  neither  depi  rtment  may 
Invade  the  province  of  the  other  and  neither 
may  control,  direct  or  restrain  4ie  action  ol 
the  other." 

While  the  issue  of  separation  If  legislative 
and  executive  power  has  mor<  frequenUy 
been  dealt  with  by  the  coiurts  in  the  context 
of  legislative  power  being  deleg  ited  to  the 
executive,  the  converse  sltuatior .  present  in 
this  case,  has  also  been  treated.  In  Springer 
V.  Government  of  the  PhUippine  Islands,  277 
U.S.  189  (1928),  Congress  had  pi  ssed  an  act 
appointing  the  spealcer  of  tlu  PhUippine 
House  of  Representatives  and  tl  e  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Philippine  a  nate  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  govemmi  nt  corpora 
tion.  The  Supreme  Court  held  thi  t  the  duties 
assigned  under  the  act  to  these  (  fflclals  were 
executive  in  nature  and  could  not  be  as- 
signed to  legislative  officers.  In  so  doing,  it 
analogized  the  system  under  the  federal  Con- 
stitution (277  U.S.  at  201-202) 

[T]bls  separation  and  the  coiAequent  ex- 
clusive character  of  the  powei  i  conferred 
upon  each  of  the  three  departm(  nts  is  basic 
and  vital — not  merely  a  matter  of  govern- 
mental mechanism. 


constit  itlonal 
ex]  ressly 


It  may  be  stated  then,  as  a  general 
herent  in  the  American 
tem,  that,  unless  otherwise  _.._. 
vlded  or  incidental  to  the  power  i 
the  legislature  cannot  exercise  el  ther 
tive  or  Judicial  power;  the  exectj  tive 
exercise  either  legislative  or  Jud  cial 
tbe  Judiciary  csnnd(  exercise  eit^r 
or  legislative  power. 
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Legislative  power,   as   disting 
executive  power,  is  the  author4y 
Uws,  but  not  to  enforce  them  or 
agente  charged  with  the  duty 
forcement.  The   latter  are  exec|itiv 
tlous. 


Not  having  the  power  of  appointment 
less  expressly  granted  or  Incldt  ntal 
power,  the  legislature  cannot  eu(  raft 
tive  duties   upon   a   legislative 
that  would  be  to  usurp  the  poweriof 
ment  by  Indirection;  .... 
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See  also  Williams  v.  Vnited  Stat^ 
653.    680    (1933);    Kilbourn    v. 
mpra. 

If  the  Court  should  find  that  . 
are  presentiy  ripe  for  resolution, 
slons  of  the  Federal  Election 
Amendmente  of  1974,  which 
appointment  of  the  Federal 
mission  and  which  purport  to 
Commission   Executive  powers  . 
the  Constitution  to  the  Presld^it 
violate    the    constitutional 
powers. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1  Many  of  the  potential  problem » 
alleviated  by  utilization  of  the 
chlnery  provided  In  2  U.S.C.  S  237g(t7) 
civil  enforcement  matters  to  the 
of  Justice. 

«2  US.C.  §  437c (a). 

'  The  other  two  members,  who  si 
are  also  legislative  officers:  the  -^ 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
of  the  Senate. 

*2  U.S.C.  5  437c(b), 

=  The  Supreme  Com-t  has  also 
slou  to  distinguish  this  executive 
law  enforcement  from  the  1( 
to  investigate.  In  Quinn  v.  United 
349   U.S.    155,   161    (1955),   the 
that: 

"The  power   to  Investigate  mu^t 
confused  with  any  of  the  powers 
forcement;  those  powers  are  asslt-- 
our  Constitution  to  itao  Executive 
the  Judiciary." 

See  also  Kilbourn  v.  Thomspon 
168,  192-193  (1880). 

•It  Is  clear  that  this  problem 
be   eliminated   by   Congress,    for 
remediation  necessary  would  be  a 
of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the 
appoint  all  Commission  members. 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives 
major  step  In  responding  to 
needs  of  the  elderly  In  our  _^ 
passage  of  the  amendments  to 
Americans  Act.  H.R.  3922, 
sponsored,   will   continue   and 
vital  community  services  that 
Americans  Act  has  provided 
inception  in  1965. 

This  legislation  will  In  fact 
Older  Americans  Act  more 
than  ever  to  the  special  and 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens, 
of  the  bill,  the  special  service  . 
represents  the  response  of  the 
to  the  plight  of  the  elderly  as 
the   current   economic 
limited  resources.  We  have, 
bill,  made  a  special  effort  to 
programs  designed  to  provide 
to  help  our  older  citizens 
meaningful  and  Independent 

Of  special  concern  to  me,  an< 
to  many  of  my  colleagues,  is  thi 
on  homemaker  and  other 
B  of  title  vni.  The  thrust  of  thi 
Is  to  provide  programs  deslgne 
able  the  elderly  to  lead  an 
life  in  a  home  environment 
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need  for  Institutionalization.  Those  who 
can  remain  at  home  as  a  result  of  these 
services  will  lead  longer,  more  enJoyaUe 
and  productive  lives,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  providing  Institutional  care. 

Recently  my  colleague  from  New  7ork 
(Mr.  Koch)  citing  both  congressional 
studies  and  QAO  reports,  released  fig- 
ures showing  that  in  New  York  City 
home  health  programs — averaging  from 
$180  to  $600  per  month  depending  on  the 
level  of  care — cost  substantially  less 
than  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  year  or 
$1,500  per  month  or  $50  per  day  that  it 
takes  to  keep  a  patient  in  a  nursing 
home. 

These  significant  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer, added  to  the  substantial  benefit  to 
the  patient,  make  a  compeUing  argument 
for  home  health  care,  homemaker  serv- 
ices, and  the  other  home  services  which 
are  authorized  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  pro- 
grams of  home  health  care  and  home- 
maker  services  will  prove  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful model  that  win  result  in  Congress 
enacting  legislation  to  provide  the  option 
of  home  health  care  and  correlative 
services  under  medicare  and  medicaid 
for  our  elderly  and  disabled  citizens  as 
an  alternative  to  institutionalization.  In 
this  regard,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  strong 
support  for  the  home  health  care  legis- 
lation introduced  by  my  colleague.  Mr. 
KocH,  which  I  have  also  cosponsored.  I 
fully  believe  that  tliis  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  moving. 

The  other  programs  authorized  by 
H.R.  3922  will  provide  similar  beneficial 
services  to  the  elderly.  Counseling  assist- 
ance will  furnish  legal,  tax,  and  other 
counseling  to  elderly  persons  in  need  of 
assistance.  Housing  repairs,  transporta- 
tion programs,  and  mortgage  interest  re- 
duction and  Insurance  payments  will  all 
serve  as  useful  resources  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Senate  win  take  action  on  this  bill  in  the 
near  future.  I  constantly  hear  from  sen- 
ior citizens,  and  this  is  a  real  concern  of 
theirs.  Senior  citizens  want  action  from 
the  Congress  now,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  move  this  bill  quickly  so  that 
we  can  respond  to  our  older  Americans. 
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Mr.  TEAGtJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  en- 
dorsement from  the  Pentagon's  top  lead- 
ership, the  Department  of  Air  Force  has 
named  the  B-1  bomber  its  "single  most 
important  new  weapon  system  develop- 
ment." In  spite  of  this,  all  sorts  of  organi- 
zations, from  Ralph  Nader's  Raiders  to 
Common  Cause  have  mounted  campaigns 
to  "kill"  the  program.  Unfortunately,  in- 
cluded in  this  group  is  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution who  have  befuddled  the  Con- 
gress with  "alternate  solutions"  to  our 
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problems  of  strategic  forces  and  tactical 
air  warfare. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  June  1975  edition 
of  "Government  Executive"  written  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Borklund,  president  of  Execu- 
tive Publications,  Inc.,  entitled  "How 
Not  To  Do  A  B-1  Bomber  Job  on  the  Con- 
gress" which  I  trust  the  Members  of  this 
bodj'  will  read  and  digest: 

How  Not  To  £>o  a  "B-1  Bombek  Job"  on  the 
CoNcaxss 

(By  C.  W.  Borklund) 

Last  March,  on  these  pages,  both  Defense 
Deputy  Secretary  WUUam  Clemente  and 
Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  George  Brown  said 
they  were  "worried  atwut  how  artlciUate  we 
wlU  be  in  maktog  our  budget  presentations 
to  Congress,  stating  the  Nation's  (defense) 
needs  sufficiently  well  to  attract  Congres- 
sional support."  If  they  were  worried  then, 
they  should  be  close  to  fired  up  now. 

We  are.  They  are  being  outsold  on  Capitol 
HiU  through  the  most  fuzzy  beaded,  specious 
and  unfounded  reasons.  Worse,  among  tbe 
leaders  and  staffs  of  the  key  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  Appropria- 
tions Subconmilttees  on  Defense,  where  the 
communications  lines  should  be  open,  frank 
and  Instant,  they  are.  Instead,  too  often 
fogged,  suspicious  and  tardy. 

Indeed,  a  pretty  good  case  could  be  made 
that  even  the  Brookings  Institution  Is  mak- 
ing more  headway  on  tbe  HIU  than  the  Pen- 
tagon, advancing  their  "alternate  solutions" 
to  Defense  proposals  in  the  critical  fields  of 
strategic  forces  and  tactical  air  warfare. 

And  they  don't  even  have  a  security  clear- 
ance, or  aren't  supi>osed  to,  let  alone  access  to 
all  the  vast  pUe  ot  Intelligence,  foreign  Intent 
and  technological  capability  the  Pentagon 
has. 

All  this  may  not  bother  you  If  you  happen 
not  to  believe  the  first  obligation  of  Govern- 
ment is,  as  the  Constitution  says  It  is,  "to 
provide  tor  the  common  defense." 
But  it  bothers  us. 

BUNS  cxrncisu 

In  this  nuclear  age,  what  ultimately  guards 
our  freedoms,  our  standard  of  living  and 
our  country  is  the  unmistakable  evidence 
(to  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  us)  that  If 
we  are  threatened  and/or  actually  attacked 
by  nuclear  or  even  massive  conventional 
forces,  we  have  the  imquestioned  ability  to 
wreck  devastating  destruction  on  the 
attstcker. 

Tliat,  alone,  means  it's  no  place  to  be  cut- 
ting corners. 

It  also  means,  for  our  peace  of  mind  any- 
way, that  deciding  what  should  go  into  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  should  be  done  by  per- 
sons thoroughly  schooled  In  the  problem. 
Which  is  why  we  didn't  think  much  of  a 
study,  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
published  by  Brookings  in  1973,  UUed:  Stra- 
xeglc  Forces — Issues  for  the  Mid-Seventies. 

Among  the  erudite  observations:  "As  now 
conceived,  (the  B-1)  would  offer  nmrgtaal 
improvements  over  the  B-5a  G&H  models  In 
speed,  low  altitude  capability,  radar  cross- 
section,  payload  and  pre-launch  survivabil- 
ity." 

Only  2  Srds  the  size  of  the  B-52,  the  B-1 
generates  only  l/25th  the  cross-section  on  a 
radar  screen,  carries  nearly  twice  the  payload, 
flies  more  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound  at 
high  altitudes,  is  faster  than  the  subsonic 
B-52  at  "treetop  levels"  and  has  an  inter- 
continental range  unrefueled. 

If  that's  a  marginal  Improvement,  well 
take  it. 

"An  alternative  approach  (to  the  B-1) 
would  be  to  undertake  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  a  (subsonic)  manned  bomber  de- 
signed solely  to  carry  standoff  cruise  missiles. 
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like  the  Air  Force  SCAD  (for  subsonic  cruise 
armed  decoy)  but  with  a  nuclear  warhead, 
which  could  penetrate  a  very  low  altitude  and 
present  a  very  smaU  radar  target." 
txench  waxfaxx? 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  study 
contributors  formerly  worked  on  the  SCAD 
program,  the  subsequent  scensirlo  designed 
to  help  Justify  the  idea  seems  afflicted  with 
the  same  Illness  a  Navy  Captain  chastizes 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  about  Brookings'  pro- 
posals on  tactical  air  warfare. 

Spedflcally,  it  appears  to  work  from  the 
premise  that  the  battle  zone  will  be  a  kind 
of  fixed  Maginot  line  and  that  tbe  surface- 
to-air  missile  and  other  air  defenses  wUl  not 
be  mobUe  and  won't  have  much  reach  be- 
yond the  attacked  coimtry's  borders — all  of 
which  the  Pentagon  knew  earlier  than  1973 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  know  now  is  tactically 
and  technologically  wrong. 

Is  It  so  hard  to  see  what  the  Russians 
pretty  well  demonstrated  with  their  recent 
ocean  1976  global  fleet  maneuvers  when  the 
UB.  was  UteraUy  siurounded  by  submarines, 
surface  ships  and  aircraft.  aU  reportedly 
linked  by  a  communications  network  which 
could  have  ordered  the  whole  armada  to 
undertake  simiiltaneous  attacks  within  90 
seconds? 

Another  excerpt:  "We  believe  that  Increas- 
ing the  military  flexibility  of  the  strategic 
force  (that  is,  buUdlng  the  B-1)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  increasing  Soviet  apprehension  as 
to  American  Intentions  would  be  a  poor 
tradeoff." 

meanwhhj:  .  .  . 
What  about  our  apprehensions?  The  So- 
viets already  are  deploying  a  Trident-type 
submarine,  a  B-l-type  bomber  and  are  in- 
creasing their  military  expenditures  5%  every 
year.  Their  missile  developments  are  at  least 
40%  greats-  than  our  peak  In  tbe  early  lB60s. 
Tliey  have  nearly  twice  as  many  men  under 
arms,  five  times  our  annual  production  rate 
of  tanks,  three  times  as  many  artillery  tubes 
and  twice  as  many  heavy  mortars,  and  are 
spending  $16  billion  annuaUy  on  strategic 
forces  to  the  VB.  $8  bUllon. 

However,  said  the  Brookings  study  authors, 
"We  would  slow  the  B-i  development  pro- 
gram somewhat  and  begin  paraUel  develop- 
ment of  a  standoff  bomber.  The  decision  as 
to  which  new  bomber  to  procure  would  be 
delayed  untu  the  relative  capabilities  and 
costs  of  penetrating  as  against  standoff  sys- 
tems could  be  more  fully  evaluated." 
Take  your  time.  The  Russians  wUl  wait. 
Brookings  has  a  new  study  reportedly  on 
the  way  to  the  printer.  If  it  says  what  the 
1973  one  does.  It  will  be  flawed,  too,  to  the 
Judgement  not  Just  of  us  and  the  Pentagon 
but  of  the  Foreign  Policv  Task  Force  of  the 
CoaUtion  for  a  Democratic  Majority,  headed 
by  Eugene  Rostow. 

Said  they,  in  late  March  of  this  year,  "The 
B-1  Bomber  .  .  .  would  play  an  important 
role  in  diversifying  our  strategic  forces, 
greatly  complicating  any  Soviet  plans  for 
attaining  first  strike  capabUity,  and  improv- 
ing our  abUlty  to  achieve  a  resilient  and  flex- 
ible deterrent  force. 

"It  would  force  the  Soviets  to  continue  to 
maiutato  their  expensive  air  defenses.  Pend- 
ing an  agreement  that  equitebly  and  verl- 
flably  Umits  bombers,  they  will  be  todispen- 
sible  to  help  maintain  the  balance  of  strategic 
forces  through  the  80s.  Research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  B-1  should  not  be  further 
delayed." 

Our  worry  is  that  the  Brookings  and  not 
the  Rostow  concept  is  the  one  which  seems 
to  be  moving  forward  on  Capitol  HUl 
VThether  they  had  anything  to  do  with  It  or 
not  is  a  moot  and  really  immaterial  potot 
What  is  pertinent,  we  think.  Is  that  between 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Senate/House  Armed 
Ser\lces  leadership  far  too  much  time  has 
been  spent  writing  long,  challenging  memos 
back  and  forth. 
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In  this  age  of  marrelous  communications 
technology,  why  is  It  so  dlfflciUt  to  pick  up 
the  phone,  dial  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  say,  "Look,  this  Is  a  vital  Issue.  I  dont 
understand  what  you're  driving  at  in  your 
last  letter,  (and)  how  about  my  coming  over 
to  your  office  to  talk  about  It?' 

Not  only  would  awarenes  be  the  better  for 
It  but  It  might  dampen  that  currently  nasty 
question  rumbling  around  the  Pentagon: 
"Who  decides  the  Defense  Budget,  Congress 
or  the  Brookings  Institution?" 

More  than  two  years  ago.  Defense  started 
a  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  (JSBS). 

Last  summer,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  urged  the  JSBS  to  include  the 
OAO  (General  Acountiug  Office)  so  they 
would  know  first-band  what  aFSumptions, 
presumptions,  threat  estimates  and  projec- 
tions out  over  a  30-year  span  (the  operational 
life  of  the  B-l )  had  gone  into  whatever  final 
result  reached. 

\)?hen  the  first  report  was  done.  GAO  told 
both  the  Pentagon  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Chairman  John  Stennis  (D- 
Mlss.)  that  it  "appears  unnecessarily  limited 
In  that  it  does  not  provide  the  means  to  re- 
late the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  present 
strategic  bomber  force  to  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  possible  future  alternatives." 

So  JSBS  did  a  "supplemental  study."  Re- 
Bult,  said  GAO's  Elmer  Staats  in  a  classified 
3-page  letter  with  six  pages  of  attached,  addi- 
tional comments:  "We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  study  results  now  provide  the  basis 
for  more  informed  consideration  of  the  stra- 
tegic bomber  question  by  the  Congress." 

OAO  also  said,  among  other  things,  "If 
one  concludes  that  the  bomber  should  be 
capable  of  a  high  level  of  destruction  and 
wlU  be  confronted  with  a  high  threat,  then 
the  B-l  would  be  the  most  cost-effective" 
response.  Moreover,  they  said  in  effect,  "Our 
additional  analysis  shows"  at  a  "slightly  In- 
creased threat  level"  the  B-l  "is  more  cost- 
effective;"  and  B-52S,  Instead,  don't  become 
coet-effective  unless  the  threat  level  stays 
where  it  is. 

STILL   A   DECISION' 

That  letter  was  sent  March  4.  1975.  But 
one  statement  in  It  left  Senator  Thomas 
Mclntyre,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  R&D  Subcommittee,  apparently  dis- 
mayed and  angry.  The  basic  point  to  re- 
member, said  the  GAO,  is  that  cost-effective- 
neea  studies  can  help  but  they  can't  replace 
Judgment. 

So  the  heart  of  the  matter  was  still:  (a) 
How  much  risk  can  the  Nation  afford  (In 
deciding  what  to  buy  strategically) ;  and  (b) 
"Do  we  need  a  manned  bomber?"  That  latter 
point  waa  not  addressed  In  any  way  by  the 
JSBS  nor  did  they  assesp  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  alternatives. 

Mclntyre  fired  off  a  sharp,  8-page  letter  to 
Defense  SecreUry  Schlesinger  expressing 
"my  deep  disappointment  that  the  JSBS 
failed  to  meet  .  .  .  standards  of  completeness 
and  objectivity  and,  therefore,  is  a  most  in- 
adequate tool  in  informing  a  Congressional 
decision  about  the  B-l." 

About  then,  March  14,  someone  In  the 
Pentagon  should  have  made  that  first  phone 
call.  Instead,  on  April  9,  Clements  answered 
Meintyre  with  a  3-page  letter  and  a  e-page 
attachment,  contesting  each  of  the  six  sub- 
parte  of  Mclntyie's  challenge. 

And  on  April  16,  Air  Force  Secretary  John 
McLucas  followed  with  a  backup,  repeated 
the  next  day  In  testimony  before  the  Mcln- 
tyre subcommittee,  covering  mainly  the  coats 
of  the  current  B-l  vs.  the  costs  of  the  Mc- 
lntyre options  the  latter  said  were  not  un- 
blaaedly  studied — options  very  much  like  the 
Brookings  notions  noted  above. 

In  the  race  to  meet  deadlines  for  report- 
ing to  the  full  committee,  the  substance  of 
neither  letter  "got  much  of  a  going  over." 
Thus,   what  went  forward  was   a   zecom- 
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mended  cutback  in  developmen  ;  funds  and  a 
delay  of,  in  effect,  up  to  two  y  sars  in  start- 
ing the  production  cycle. 

INTO    A    CORNER 

The  basic  point  is,  on  a  pre  ?ram  of  this 
size  and  importance,  a  little  ci  tback  at  the 
committee  level  will  almost  i  ssuredly  en- 
courage an  even  bigger  cut  on  1  he  floor.  And 
the  knee-jerk  failure  to  face  up  »  the  "need" 
Issue  now,  forcing  program  deli  y,  drives  the 
B-l  into  a  cost  corner  whicl  almost  as- 
sures, some  two  years  from  now  that  the  es- 
timated price  to  complete  will  be  over  $100 
million  a  copy. 

And  when  It  has  thus  priced  itself  out  of 
the  market,  all  the  non-decl  sion  makers 
will  be  able  to  blame  it  on  pi  ogram  man- 
agement and  kill  the  system.  And  nobody 
WlU  be  the  loser — except  the  c  )untry.  Even 
Mclntyre  will  be  hard-pressed  ,o  defend  It, 
as  he  has  done  successfully  wlce  before, 
against  Senate  proposals  to  cam  el  it. 
■  And  so  far  at  lea.st.  probably  1  le  most  suc- 
cinct summary  of  why  it  is  nee«  ed  has  come 
out  of  the  Committee  for  a  Dei  locratlc  Ma- 
jority. Said  Ro.'jtow's  experts  Ir  a  key  part; 

"An  early  view  of  the  reqi  Irements  of 
deterrence  held  that  we  must  h  ive  adeqviate 
forces  to  wreak  Assured  Destru  tlon'  on  the 
Soviet  Union  after  its  worst  p  Dsslble  'out- 
of-the-blue'  attack  on  our  stri  teglc  forces, 
i.e.  we  needed  a  retaliatory  capi  city  capable 
of  destroying  so  large  a  propa  tion  of  the 
population  and  Industrial  pla  its  in  their 
cities  that  no  prize  could  be  wo  th  the  pun^ 
ishment  they  would  take  In  reti  rn  for  strik. 
Ing  first  .  .  .  The  balance  of  terr  )r  would  be- 
come stable — the  'two  scorpions  n  the  bottle' 
would  both  live,  becau.se  nelthi  r  could  sur- 
vive If  it  attacked  the  other. 

"This  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assu  red  Destruc- 
tion' has  been  called  by  its  aci  jnym,  MAD. 
because  it  leaves  no  alternative  ;o  Armaged- 
don if  either  side  miscalculate!  and  deter- 
rence fails.  But  recent  advance  ;  in  the  iic- 
curacy  and  numbers  of  strate  ;ic  weapons 
have  made  it  clear  this  doctr  ne,  dubious 
even  in  ite  heyday,  is  now  obsol  jte. 

"The  Soviets  will  soon  be  ab  e  to  launch 
a  first  strike  that  spares  our  c  ties  but  de- 
stroys a  substantial  portion  of  lur  strategic 
and  conventional  military  force  .  After  such 
an  attack,  it  would  be  repugr  int — and  of 
doubtftil  utility — to  respond  bj  wiping  out 
Soviet  population  centers. 
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"Moreover,  if  the  Soviets 
a  portion  of  their  growing 
such  a  first  strike  against 
they  would  retal©  the  capacity  to 
on  our  people  should  we  respon  1 
tallatory  attack  on  their  cities  . 
respond  to  (a  first  strike)  by 
Soviet  population — especially 
people  were  in  effect  hostages  , 
blllty  of  a  second  Soviet  nucleai 

In  sum.  If  we  have  to  throw 
first,  we  have  already  lost  the  wl 
writes  Rostow,  "as  other  nations 

bomb,  there  are  not  Just  two 

proverbial   bottle,   but   several. 
world  hasn't  moved  at  all  away 

Washington's  warning  to  his 

"To  prevent  (nuclear)  war,  one 
pared  to  fight  (nuclear)  war." 

Concludes  Rostow  for  all  of 
sponse  to  this  grisly  predicamen 
tary  of  Defense  now  proposes 
forces  a  greater  range  of  optioi  s 
Ing  the  variety  of  offensive  pc 
Sovlete  are  now  developing.  We 
the  capability  for  a  massive 
on  enemy  cities;  but  also  the 
tively    to    counterattack 
targete." 

Thus,  developments.  Including 
hardened  silo  attack  and  the  B 
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and  to  provide  more  rational 
deterrence  falls." 

Now,  except  for  the , 

tis  who  believe  if  we  lay  down 
Rtisslans  wUl,  too,  the  biggest 
around  seems  to  be:  Whether 
It  Assiu-ed  Destruction  or  the  • . 
it  Counterforce  or  even  Nuclear 
Capability,  they're  really  talking 
same  objective. 
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Speak - 
Mr. 

ViGORITO, 
Bingham 
on  En- 
Interior 
to  ex- 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California, 
er.  myself,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  IJdall, 
Weaver,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  DeLugo,  and  Mr 
as  members  of  the  Subcommlttfee 
vironment  of  the  Committee 
and  Imular  Affairs,  would 
press  our  deep  concern  for  cdrtain 
pects  of  the  liquid  metal  fas 
reactor — LMFBR — developmen  i 
gram  which  has  received  toi 
in  the  energy  R.  &  D.  budget 
ergy   Research   and   Developiient 
ministration — ERDA — and  whi  ;h 
before  the  House  for  authorization 
week. 

To  the  Committee  on  Interio  • 
sular  Affairs  the  jurlsdlctiona: 
the  House  of  Representatives 
special  oversight  function  of  " 
and  studying,  on  a  continuing 
laws,  programs,  and  Governmeht 
ties  dealing  with  . 
clear  energy  and  research  and 
ment  including  the  disposal 
waste";  and  this  function  has 
signed  by  the  committee  to  its 
mittee  on  Energy  and  the 

Members  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  decided  to  give 
responsibility   the  highest  priority 
this  end,  hearings  were  held 
and  6,  on  the  LMFBR  program 
the  subcommittee  will  produce 
on  these  hearings,  we  wish  U 
here  some  of  our  principal 
recommendations  prior  to  the 
thorization. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  the  Atomlfc 
Commission  selected  the  sodiui  i 
Plutonium-producing    LMFBR 
highest    priority    reactor 
program.  The  AEC's  objective 
ing  such  a  program  was  the  tilnely 
velopment  of  technology  for  4 
reactor  that  will  oCfer  a 
competitive  and  environmental!: ' 
able  option  to  assure  the  nat  on 
long-term  electrical  energy  su]  iply, 
troduction  of  commercial  LM^BR 
planned  for  the  early  1990's 

The   overwhelming   advanta|;e 
breeder  reactor  over  existing 
reactors  is  its  ability  to  use  both 
of  uranium — rather  than  only 
isotope  U-235  used  in  the  curre4t 
ation  of  reactors.  A  commercla 
program  would  extract  more 
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times  Uie  energy  from  a  poimd  of  urani- 
um and  would  therefore  allow  exploita- 
tion of  a  much  lower  grade  uranium  ore, 
insuring  an  electrical  energy  supply  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Total  R.  &  D.  for  the  LMFBR  is  now 
estimated  at  $10.6  billion,  a  threefold 
cost  increase  from  the  original  estimate 
made  in  1969;  this  escalation  has  caused 
considerable  concern  in  many  quarters. 

In  this  week's  ERDA  authorization 
bill,  the  House  will  be  asked  to  approve 
a  significant  new  phase  in  the  breeder 
development — the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor — CRBR — demonstration  plant — 
at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. The  debate  on  this  decision,  we  be- 
lieve, centers  on  whether  or  not  it  Is 
timely  to  proceed  \^ith  a  demonstration 
plant  of  this  particular  design. 

The  pace  of  breeder  development  is 
closely  keyed  to  projected  electrical 
energy  growth,  uranium  resources,  the 
role  of  energy  alternatives,  success  in 
implementing  a  safe  Plutonium  economy, 
and  the  economics  of  breeder  commer- 
cialization. The  subcommittee  has  heard 
strongly  conflicting  testimony  on  all 
these  issues,  the  thread  of  which  follows: 

ELECTRICAL   ENERGY    GROWTH 

Wliat  will  be  the  growth  rate  in  elec- 
trical energy  demand  over  the  next  sev- 
eral decades?  On  the  one  hand.  ERDA, 
the  FEA  and  utilities  project  an  annual 
electrical  growth  rate  of  approximately 
6  percent  per  year  or  a  doubling  time  of 
12  years.  At  this  rate,  by  the  tm-n  of  the 
century,  in  the  absence  of  the  breeder 
or  the  rapid  development  of  an  alterna- 
tive electrical  energy  technology,  large 
quantities  of  uranium  and  coal  would 
have  to  be  mined  and  burned.  Postponing 
the  breeder  might  then  take  a  large  en- 
vironmental toll — both  in  mhiing  and  in 
the  atmospheric  pollution  from  using 
coaL 

On  the  other  hand,  many  experts  be- 
lieve that  efiBciency  and  conservation  in 
our  use  of  energy  will  make  unnecessary 
a  fourfold  increase  in  electricity  con- 
sumption between  now  and  2000.  The 
dramatic  slowdown  in  growth  of  energy 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half  along  with 
the  Nation's  growing  concern  about 
energy  conservation  reinforce  this  view. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Holifleld  National 
Laboratories  shows  electrical  growth  rate 
projections  considerably  lower  than  6 
percent.  It  predicts  3.8  to  5  percent  be- 
tween 1986  and  2000;  and  2.3  to  3.1  per- 
cent between  2001  and  2020.  The  poten- 
tial environmental  problems  of  burning 
large  quantities  of  coal  and  uranium,  the 
enormous  ineflaciency  with  which  we  use 
our  energy  sources,  and  the  high  capital 
cost  of  energy  suggest  we  can  and  must 
slow  our  long-term  energy  growth. 

The  subcommittee  has  heard  substan- 
tial evidence  to  support  this  view.  Using 
the  results  of  research  carried  out  for 
the  Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy  proj- 
ect and  the  American  Physical  Society, 
Dr.  Robert  Williams  testified  that  sig- 
nificantly cutting  back  on  energy  con- 
sumption can  be  carried  out  with  a  min- 
imum of  inconvenience.  For  example,  10 
years  from  now  it  should  be  possible  to 
cut  fuel  requirements  for  office  build- 
ing air-conditioning  sixfold  simply  by 
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changing  the  lighting  standards,  improv- 
ing ventilation  and  insulaticm,  and  by 
employing  solar  energy. 

Said  Dr.  Williams: 

The  ultimate  result  of  such  measures  could 
be  zero  energy  growth  without  Jeopardizing 
economic  activity,  and  .  .  .  the  energy  savings 
woiild  be  reflected  In  reduced  consiuner  costs 
for  energy  services  and  probably  more  Jobs. 

This  argument  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
energy  conservation  opportunities  tend 
to  be  more  labor  intensive  than  tUeir 
energy  intensive  counterparts. 

Profs.  Duane  Chapman  and  Tim  Mount 
of  Cornell  University  testified  on  their 
analysis  of  the  future  growth  of  energy 
demand.  In  view  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing prices  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal,  their  re- 
sults indicate  that  future  electricity  de- 
mand growth  has  departed  permanently 
from  the  historical  pattern  of  6  to  7  per- 
cent per  year.  They  suggest  that  electri- 
cal demand  growths  on  the  order  of  2  to  3 
percent  between  now  and  1980  can  be 
expected. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's evaluation  of  ERDA's  proposed  final 
environmental  statement  on  the  breeder 
states  that  "a  delay  of  4  to  12  years  might 
be  accommodated  without  significantly 
reducing  the  uranium  conservation  value 
of  the  breeder"  because  of  lower  pro- 
jected growth  rates  than  those  used  by 
ERDA. 

The  pace  of  development  of  the 
LMFBR  is  closely  keyed  to  the  Nation's 
demand  for  electricity.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  an  independent  evalua- 
tion be  performed  on  the  growth  of  elec- 
trical ei'iergy  consumption. 

XntANIUM  RESOUBCES 

The  extent  of  domestic  uranium  re- 
sources is  another  crucial  question.  On 
the  one  hand,  ERDA  and  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry have  urged  the  Nation  to  proceed 
quickly  with  LMFBR  dononstration  be- 
cause of  dwindling  uranium  supplies, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  wide- 
spread discrepancies  in  uranium  resource 
estimates. 

Over  the  years,  ERDA's  estimates  of 
uranium  resources — up  to  a  cost  of  $30 
per  pound— have  increased  from  1.2  mil- 
lion tons  of  UO*.  ore  in  1965  to  2.7  million 
tons  in  1973  to  3.6  million  tons  in  1974. 
Dr.  Robert  Nininger,  ERDA's  Assistant 
Director  for  Raw  Materials,  testified  that 
700,000  tons  of  this  are  known  reserves 
which  could  fuel,  during  their  30-year 
lifetime,  the  approximately  200,000  Mwe 
nuclear  capacity  now  committed  and 
planned.  But  to  fin  ERDA's  projected  nu- 
clear capacity  of  625,000  to  1.250,000 
MWe  in  the  year  2000  the  nuclear  plants 
projected  for  that  year— if  they  were 
light  water  reactors — ^wlll  have  consumed 
the  entire  3.7  million  tons  estimate  by 
early  in  the  21st  century.  This  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  argument  for 
prompt  development  of  the  LMFBR 
rests. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Milton  Searl 
of  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute, 
has  suggested  domestic  uranium  re- 
sources might  be  much  longer — ^perhaps 
In  the  range  of  13.2  to  28.9  million  tons 
of  U.D,.  These  estimates  would  suggest 
that,  even  If  nuclear  power  were  to  grow 
to  the  extent  ERDA  has  projected  for 
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2000,  there  are  more  than  adequate 
uranium  resources  to  fuel  the  plants  and 
the  urgency  for  rapid  development  of 
the  LMFBR  is  eliminated.  In  his  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Searl  made  several  important 
suggestions  ici-  improving  the  quality  of 
the  search  lor  uranium  and  making  more 
accurate  rssessments  of  ui'anium 
resources. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  be  performed  a.s- 
sessing  thp  extent  of  domestic  uraniur.i 
resources  and  developing  new  methods 
for  refini'-g  these  estimates. 

LONG-RAKr.E    ELECTRICAL    ENERGY    ALTERNATIVES 

Historically,  the  development  of  solar 
and  fusion  power  have  lagged  behind  fis- 
.sion  power,  but  there  is  growing  realiza- 
tion that  balance  needs  to  be  established 
prpong  all  energy  R.  &  D.  options.  En- 
vironmentalists are  urging  the  Nation  to 
consider  other  long-range  energy  alter- 
natives but  elToi'ts  in  that  direction  could 
be  hampered  by  the  current  emohasis  on 
the  LMFBR. 

Thermonuclenr  fusion,  geothermal, 
ocean  thermal  gradients,  photovoltaics. 
solar  thermal  power  systems,  and  wind 
power  could  all  provide  potential  elec- 
trical energy  options.  Other  nuclear  fis- 
sion options  and  interim  solutions  must 
also  be  considered — for  example  a 
uranium-thorium  economy.  In  this  con- 
text, Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  a  Nobel  laureate 
physicist  from  Cornell  University,  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  last  month 
that  the  advanced  Canadian  alterna- 
tive— CANDU — involves  less  complicated 
technology,  would  cost  less,  and  would 
avoid  the  use  of  highly  radioactive 
Plutonium,  while  conserving  uranium  re- 
sources to  a  considerable  degree  though 
not  nearly  as  great  a  degree  as  the 
LMFBR.  Dr.  Peter  Gottlieb  of  Dames  & 
Moore  Co.  suggested  to  the  subcommittee 
that  high  temperature  gas-cooled  reac- 
tors— ^HTGR's — ^provide  a  uranium-con- 
serving interim  solution. 

There  is  disagreement  about  the  tim- 
ing and  the  rate  of  onset  of  cwnmerclally 
viable  solar  energy  options.  The  rapidly 
Increasing  costs  and  potentially  severe 
environmental  impacts  of  fossil  fuel  and 
nuclear  electrical  energy  generation 
have  only  recently  caused  attention  to  be 
focused  on  solar  alternatives.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  widespread  de- 
plcQrment  of  solar  electrical  energy  sys- 
t«ns  must  await  major  bresJcthroughs 
and  will  not  occur  imtil  well  Into  the 
twenty-first  century  has  been  challenged. 

Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  manager  of 
Ocean  and  Energy  Systems  projects  of 
TRW  Corp.,  testified  before  the  subctxn- 
mittee  on  one  solar  option — Ocean 
Thermal  Energy  Conversion — OTEO. 
Electrical  power  can  be  produced  from 
temperature  diflferences  between  the  sur- 
face and  subsurface  in  warm  ocean  wa- 
ters. Mr.  Douglass  reported  on  two  ex- 
tensive studies  awarded  to  TRW  and 
Lockheed  to  look  critically  at  the  OTEO 
concept  and  to  assess  as  realistically  as 
possible  Its  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility. The  two  studies,  conducted  Inde- 
pendently, concluded  that  OTEC  is  very 
promising:  the  technology  for  these 
power  plants  appears  to  be  well  In  hand, 
the  resource  is  vast,  the  environmental 
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Impact  would  be  minimal,  and  the  costs 
are  low  enough  to  make  this  technology 
well  worth  developing.  The  OTEC  con- 
cept could  provide  a  continuous  and  reli- 
able source  of  electrical  energy  with 
negligible  fuel  costs. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  than  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  be  performed  on 
how  soon  long-range  electrical  energy 
options  in  addition  to  the  LMFBR  can 
be  developed,  "nie  maximum  amount  of 
Federal  support  as  is  reasonably  possi- 
ble should  be  directed  toward  rapid 
R.  &  D.  and  demonstration  of  these 
options.  We  must  create  a  balance  be- 
tween such  programs. 

SAIXTT    AND    SAFECCABOS 

Another  question  concerns  the  use  of 
Plutonium,  a  manmade  element,  which 
the  breeder  produces  and  uses  as  fuel.  In 
spite  of  its  enormous  potential  as  a  vir- 
tually inexhaustible  fuel,  doubts  have 
arisen  about  the  economics,  safeguards, 
high  toxicity,  and  reprocessing  technol- 
ogy of  a  Plutonium  economy,  which  is  a 
necessary  precursor  to  and  consequence 
of  a  breeder  econoipy. 

Light  water  reactors  also  pi-oduce  Plu- 
tonium but,  currently,  the  Plutonium  is 
not  separated  out  from  the  highly  radio- 
active fission  product  in  the  spent  fuel. 
The  separation  process  occurs  at  reproc- 
essing plants,  where  the  Plutonium  is 
prepared  In  a  form  where  it  can  be  re- 
cycled as  reactor  fuel.  In  this  state,  10 
to  20  poimds  of  Plutonium  could  be  fab- 
ricated into  a  nuclear  weapon  and  this 
raises  serious  questions  about  whether 
the  material  can  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded from  theft.  The  introduction  of 
the  breeder  requiring  a  plutoniimi  re- 
cycle economy;  this  is  optional  with  cur- 
rent light  water  reactors.  The  AEC  has 
projected  that  in  a  Plutonium  economy, 
as  many  as  100,000  plutonium  transpor- 
tation events  could  occur  each  year 
which  would  require  tight  security.  The 
international  proliferation  of  a  pluto- 
nium economy  presents  serious  safe- 
guards problems. 

Can  Plutonium  ever  be  made  socially 
acceptable?  The  Nuclear  Regiilatory 
Commission— NRC— has  recently  ruled 
that  the  recycling  of  plutonium  through 
existing  reactors  would  be  suspended 
pending  further  efforts  to  create  ade- 
quate safeguards.  A  final  ruling  will  not 
be  Issued  until  1978;  in  the  interim  the 
Plutonium  question  will  remain  ware- 
solved. 

The  LMFBR  has  safety  problems 
which  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  existing  nuclear  powerplants.  Special 
difllculties  with  the  LMFBR,  for  example, 
liquid  sodium,  which  Is  used  as  the  cool- 
ant, reacts  vigorously  with  water  and  air 
and,  therefore,  requires  isolation  from 
the  environment.  It  is  also  possible  the 
high  local  concentrations  of  plutoniiun 
In  the  reactor  core  which  would  result 
from  a  loss  of  coolant  accident  might  be 
adequate  to  cause  small  nuclear  explo- 
sions. There  is  still  controvei-sy  about 
whether  their  force  ^ould  be  adequate  to 
break  the  reactor  containment. 

We  recommend  that  an  independent 
evaluation  of  safeguards  in  a  plutonium 
economy  and  safety  of  LMFBR's  be  per- 
formed. 
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Cochran  argues  that  the 

not  compete  until  2020,  

native  energy  sources  becorn^ 

Because  of  added  costs 

the  sodium  coolant  and  reactqr 
ERDA  and  Westinghouse 
capital    costs    for    commer 
would  exceed  those  for 
water  reactors  by  a  considerable 
What  is  at  issue  in  the 
the     uraniimi     conservation 
LMFBR's  and  their  higher  .. 
The  answer  is  very  sensitive 
sumptions   one    wants   to 
question  which  should  be 
the  degree  of  Government 
near-commercial  breeders 
development    cost    increases 
from  design  changes  and 
ments.  It  is  presently  not 
whether  or  not  a  breeder 
outpace  other  energy 
after  several  decades  of  .^. 
We  recommend  that  an 
evaluation    of    the    economAs 
LMFBR  program  be  perfom  ed 
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Piof .  David  J.  Rose  of  Mil 
favor  of  a  strong  nuclear  pr 
testified  before  the 
construction  of  the  Clinch  _. 
reactor — CRBR — be  delayed 
while  carrying  out  a  very 

view  of  the  design  of  this 

breeder.  This  recommendatio  i 
on  the  premise  that  "a  bettj- 
will  come  from  a  thorough 
time  exists  for  the  work, 
delay  will  not  lead  to  the 
dissolution  of  tlie  present 

The  purpose  of  CRBR, 

its  proponents,   is  to   , 

feasibility  of  a  breeder  reacto 
termediate  size  between  the 
commercial  breeder  reactors 
for  the  1980's.  Completion  of 
was  originally  scheduled  for 
might   have   allowed 
from  the  test  reactor  to  the 
tion  reactor. 

There  have  been  several  minagement 
problems  with  the  CRBR.  A  n  cent  GAO 
report  describes  the  CRBR  n  anagment 
arrangement   between   ERD.^  and   the 
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utility  as  "complex  and 
bersome"    and    "represents    ai 
risk  to  the  project. 
GAO,  many  of  these 
lems  i-emain  unsolved  and 
agreed.   The  CRBR,  first 
1973  to  cost  $700  million,  has 
to   $1.7   billion,   the   incremeit 
totally  on  the  Federal 
ther    cost    oveiTuns    could 
Clinch  River  project  if  then 
many  design  changes  during 
tion— as   has   been  the   case 
FPTF.  With  only  $257  millioi 
uted     by     utilities,     the     re 
between  ERDA  and  the 
has  been  in  a  state  of  flux 
yet  been  clearly  delineated.  ... 
like  the  CRBR  core -catcher 
resolved.  Since  the  Federal  _. 
would  contribute  most  of  the 
the  CRBR  program,  it  is  J 
Congress  to  understand  the 
contractual  arrangements 
parties  involved. 

For  these  reasons,  in  the 
good     Government     practice, 
R.  &  D.  funding  will  be 
delaying,  for  1  year,  the 
long   lead   items,    and 
components   and  related   itent 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactorj 
the  outcome  of  an  extensive 
outside  study  of  LMFBR  dt^ 
design  and  management.  In 
1976  this  would  amount  to  a  «,, 
$94  million  in  the  ERDA  budget  . 
justment  would  allow  the  Natioji 
portimity  to  increase  its  R.  &  D 
ments  to  long-range  energy 
besides  the  LMFBR.  But  the 
program    would    continue    .-, 
with  $400  million  for  it  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  and  still  much 
is  being  invested  in  solar 
servation.  Effort  should  be  -, 
ward  the  rapid  completion  of 
facility  which  will  provide  va 
formation  about  the  viabiUty 
formance  of  LMFBR's.  The 
also  provide  the  Nation  the  _^, 
to  study  the  Fi-ench  and  othe 

LMFBR     designs     and     

which  are  now  well  underway. 

ANNUAL   AUTHORIZATION 

According  to  testimony 

fore  the  Joint  Economic ^„. 

Robert  Thorne,  ERDA  Acting 
Administrator     for     Nuclear     . 
ERDA's  request  for  authorizatioK 
CRBR  demonstration  progi-am 
full  program,  not  only  the  flscal 
portion.  Implicit  is  that 
voting  on  a  $1.5  biUion 
the  entire  Clinch  River 
several  years.  In  a  program  of 
portance,     good     government 
would  make  it  essential  for 
give  this  program  is  annual 

We  i-ecommend  that  the 
nually  review  the  authorizatioli 
aspects  of  the  LMFBR  program 
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However,  conflicting  testimony  on  sev- 
eial  key  points  regarding  the  appropria- 
tioness  and  timing  of  the  breeder  pro- 
gram make  it  clear  that  careful,  inde- 
pendent outside  reviews  of  several  major 
issues  are  required  before  proceeding 
with  commercialization.  Toward  thi.s  end, 
we  look  forward  to  the  imminent  release 
of  the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  LMFBR  and  ERDA's  energy 
R.  &  D.  policy  statement.  But  it  is  clear 
that  more  information  and  analysis  will 
be  required  to  determine  the  role  of  the 
LMFBR  in  national  long-range  energy 
policy. 

We  recommend  that  extensive  outside 
independent  studies  be  perlornied  on 
each  of  the  following  issues:  Growth  in 
electrical  energy  demand:  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements;  the  extent  of  do- 
mestic uranium  resources;  the  costs  Jind 
benefits  of  long-range  alternative  elec- 
trical energy  sources;  safety  and  safe- 
guards in  a  Plutonium  economy;  tiie  eco- 
nomics and  timing  of  breeder  commer- 
cialization; design  and  management  cri- 
teria; and  the  experience  of  foreign 
breeder  technology.  Meanwhile  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Federal  support  rea.son- 
ably  possible  should  be  directed  toward 
rapid  R.  &  D.  and  demonstration  of  other 
long-range  energy  options.  We  must 
create  a  balance  among  such  programs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  studies  will 
continue  for  several  years  with  major 
results  anticipated  in  about  3  yeai-s.  Con- 
gress should  allocate  approximately  $2 
million  for  such  studies;  it  is  noted  that 
this  is  a  very  small  investment  comijared 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  to  be 
addres.sed. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the 
management  and  design  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
plant  may  not  represent  the  best  po.<;sible 
effort.  Because  the  potential  Federal  in- 
vestment in  this  program  is  $1.5  billion 
or  more  and  the  choice  of  a  commercial 
demonstration  program  is  crucial  to  fu- 
ture energy  policy,  good  government 
practice  suggests  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
these  questions  before  committing  to  a 
design  which  may  not  be  as  environ- 
mentally or  economically  desirable  as 
other  options.  The  weight  of  evidence  hi 
testimony  regarding  electrical  energy 
growth  projections  presented  before  the 
subcommittee  strongly  indicates  that  no 
substantial  penalties  to  the  Nation's 
long-range  energy  standing  would  result 
from  a  1-  to  2-year  delay  in  starting  con- 
struction of  the  Clinch  River  plant. 

We  recommend  that  LMFBR  R.  &  D. 
funding  be  continued  while  delaying,  for 
1  year,  construction,  long-lead  items  and 
procurement  of  plant  components  and 
related  items  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  pending  the  outcome  of 
an  extensive,  independent,  outside  study 
of  LMFBR  demonstration  design  and 
management. 

Finally,  there  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  as  a  whole  would 
annually  consider  the  authorization  of 
the  breeder  demonstration  program.  We 
feel  it  is  of  utmost  national  importance 
for  Congress  to  scrutinize  this  program 
on  an  annual  basis. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  an- 
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nuallj'  review  the  authorization  of  all 
aspects  of  the  LMFBR  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  these  Important  ques- 
tions which  are  relevant  to  this  week's 
debate  on  the  ERDA  authorization  bill. 
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Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
l-ileascd  to  learn  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  entered  into  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  tlie  P.  P.  Cur- 
rier House,  located  in  Almont,  Mich.  This 
historic  structui'e  is  unique  in  several 
respects  and  I  would  like  to  share  its 
story  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Cm-rier  came  to  Al- 
mont. Mich.,  in  1847.  He  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  community  until  his  death 
in  1900.  In  1851.  he  opened  a  furnace  and 
machine  foundry  which  prospered.  He 
later  became  involved  in  several  other 
local  businesses,  including  banking.  He 
al.so  was  a  deacon  of  the  Congx-egation 
Church. 

According  to  his  granddaughter,  the 
house  was  completed  in  1854,  at  the  .start 
of  Mr.  Currier's  prosperity.  The  house  is 
an  octagonal  design,  based  on  the  con- 
cept introduced  by  Fowler  in  1848.  Even 
though  tlie  octagon  was  popular  in  other 
liarts  of  the  United  States,  the  Currier 
House  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  octagon  design 
was  felt  to  be  more  functional  and  more 
efficient  to  heat.  When  constructed  with 
giavel  siding,  the  sti-uctiu'e  was  believed 
to  be  quite  fire  resistant. 

The  Currier  House  was  tiiUy  unique. 
The  exterior  walls  of  this  octagon  were 
not  of  equal  length.  This  alone  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  octagon  con- 
cept, but  Mr.  Currier  went  further  and 
even  included  octagon-shaped  rooms. 
Mr.  Currier  desired  a  house  which  was 
most  functional  inside  and  out.  The 
first  fioor  windows  stretch  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  making  the  building  an 
even  more  attractive  sight. 

The  Michigan  History  Division  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  State  has  in- 
formed me  that  there  are  several  more 
structures  in  the  vicinity  which  are  of 
equal  historical  value  and  interest.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Government 
sponsors  a  grant  program  to  historical 
sites  so  that  they  may  be  maintained 
providing  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  important  cultural  and  sti-uc- 
tural  mementos  of  America's  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cordially  invite  j-ou  and 
all  my  colleagues  to  visit  the  F.  P.  Cur- 
rier House  the  next  time  you  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Almont.  Mich.  This  national 
historic  site  is  located  on  231  East  St. 
Clair  Street  in  Almont.  Mich.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  William  Hahn  will  be 
pleased  to  shai-e  the  history  of  this  hou.se 
with  anyone  who  does  visit. 
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THE  FCC  REORGANIZATION  AND 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
regulatory  process  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. Like  so  many  subjects,  however. 
it  has  been  studied  so  much  that  there 
is  no  positive  direction  being  given  to 
the  implementation  of  effective  reforms. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  8014.  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Reorga- 
nization and  Reform  Act.  is  to  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  regulatory  reform. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  directed  at  problems  peculiar  to 
the  FCC,  but  the  broad  framework  of 
the  bill  could,  I  hope,  serve  as  a  model 
for  refoi-m  of  the  other  regulatory 
agencies. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  drift  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
away  from  their  positions  of  "arms  of 
the  Congress"  designed  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  toward  the  executive 
branch  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  lays 
of  independence.  Greater  congressional 
participation  in  the  oversight  of  agency 
regulation  is  imperative  if  this  drift  is 
to  be  stopped.  And  regulatory  independ- 
ence must  be  assured  if  the  public  inter- 
est is  to  be  adequately  safeguarded. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  mounting 
criticism  of  the  regulatory  agencies  for 
losing  sight  of  their  regulatoiy  mandate 
from  the  Congress  and  becoming  unduly 
influenced  by  the  industries  which  they 
were  established  to  regulate  with  the 
result  that  these  industries  are  perpet- 
uated without  meaningful  change.  More 
effective  oversight  of  agency  activities 
by  the  Congress  is  needed,  although,  too 
often,  the  agencies  operate  with  proce- 
dures which  are  not  open  to  the  public 
and  bm-ied  from  all  but  the  most  prob- 
ing of  congressional  scrutiny.  These  pro- 
cedures must  be  changed  if  Congress  is 
to  reassert  its  oversight  responsibilities 
in  the  regulatory  process. 

In  addition,  the  regulatory  process 
might  be  made  to  reflect  "the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity." 
which  is  set  forth  as  the  standard  for 
the  FCC.  for  example,  if  the  constituency 
of  the  agencies  were  broadened.  Respon- 
sible public  interest  groups  can  be  an 
effective  source  of  providing  that  broad- 
ened constituency.  This  alternative 
needs  to  be  seriously  considered  during 
the  hearings  as  well . 

Then,  too.  Congress  has  a  larger  re- 
sponsibflity  to  make  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess work.  We  must  examine  the  under- 
lying statutes  with  which  the  agencies 
must  deal.  In  the  case  of  the  FCC,  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  time  when  telecommunications 
technology  was  in  a  relatively  primitive 
stage.  A  reexamination  of  this  act  alone 
will  be  a  massivt  task,  but  one  which  the 
Congress  should  be  willing  to  undertake 
If  the  regulatory  agencies  are  to  continue 
to  function  properly.  And  I  can  guarantee 
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that  tlie  Subcommittee  on  ComnniniL-a- 
tlons  Is  prepared  to  undertake  It. 

In  addition,  we  must  take  a  close  look 
at  the  regulatory  process  to  determine 
whetlier  it  is  being  unduly  restrictive  of 
growth  and  development  or  whether  it  Is 
beinrr  unfairly  selective  in  determining 
which  iiidustries  are  allowed  to  expand 
and  vhich  are  restricted.  The  Congres.5 
i  lu.it  make  certain  that  American  tech- 
uolopy  and  know-how  are  not  being  in- 
hibited by  regulatory  policies  and  proc- 
esoes  which  are  out  of  date. 

However,  before  we  can  adeauately 
a.«.seis  the  role  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, we  have  the  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  made  to  function  effectively 
and  are  given  the  independence  and 
strength  to  be  able  to  operate  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  as  tiiey  were  designed 
to  by  the  Congress. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  the 
FCC  Reorganization  and  Reform  Act.  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  ideas  contained  in 
this  legislation  will  spark  discussion  and 
debate.  The  bill  is  not  completely  defini- 
tive— there  may  be  provisions  which  have 
been  omitted  which  tJie  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  will  decide  to  in- 
clude, and  there  may  be  provisions  in- 
cluded which  will  have  to  be  modified  or 
eliminated  alter  we  explore  them  thor- 
oughly during  the  hearings. 

H.R.  8014  provides  a  start  down  a  Ions 
road  toward  reguiatoi-y  reform.  It  at- 
tempts to  increase  tlie  independence  of 
the  FCC,  to  provide  Congress  with  tlie 
tools  to  achieve  more  effective  oversight, 
and  to  open  up  the  Commission's  proc- 
esses to  public  awareness.  The  time  for 
studies  and  discussions  is  over,  and  the 
time  for  strong,  meaningful  legLslaiion 
has  arrived. 

A  copy  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  act 
and  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Actof  1934foUow: 

Key  Provisions  op  thi.  FCC  Ki.orcani7ation 
AND  BcFop.M  Act 
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V.   meeting   mr;^t   ho   Dosed   \\   V.^f   pub'l^ 
interest.  ^ 

9.  Reqiure  a  qiiwterly  reporl  be  made  by 
tlie  FCC  to  the  Hoiise  and  Sent  te  Commerce 
Committees  covering  perdonnei  and  the  sta- 
tus of  signiflcant  rulemakh-g  proceedings 
studies,  and  investigations. 

10.  Specifically    authorize 
for  tiie  operation  or  the  Coin 

n.    ncqiilrs    that,    when    the 
.suhmiis  any  btidget  e.'-llmatp 
ihe  President  or  the  CBce  oi" 
and  Budget,  it  shall  conciirre 
'.i.tv  e-t'nuitc  o-  req.ipst  to  tin 

12.   t'siablihli   a;i  cqvial   opp 
v^hicU   ihuU    be   directly    i-e.=;poi. 
Comwis  ion  and  which  shall  a.« 
niis.,io!>    in    prr  ..ribing    ri-.Ics 
Use   Coi-inu-;'.ion    and   eutiiie.'-. 
i:cc:)sed   by  the  ConunisMon  a 
n-,f  n:l.i^  and  enforcing  .such  rui 

Vi.  Require  r.,(on1s  ho  kept 
lo  the  public  by  each  Conim 
each  employee  of  the  Commi.ss, 
meetings  or  couununicatlons  w 
■sfiU  out-side  of  the  Coiumi.ssioi 
p3rtdii'j»  proceedings  c.j  policy 

14.  Pei-mit   the  FCC   to  piov 
for    veaisonable    attorney's    and 
iiess'   foes  and  other  coots  of 
ill  rulemaking  pioceedings  for 
reprweiitln;?  au  interest  which 
•.vi.se  not  be  represented  and  v\. 
sary  for  a  fair  determination  of 
ing,  and  who  could  not  otiierw 
participate  effectively. 

15.  nequlre  that  whenever  the 
a  rule  or  departs  from  c.sta 
-^:m11  \~v\c-  a  <;aternci)t  of  lis  r 
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II.R.  .3014 
A  bill  lo  i.meijci  the  Comnniniv.;, 
;'.'.i4   In   order   to   reorganize 
rommunications    Commission 
its  procedurei?  so  as  to  permit 
•^i".'!  to  more  effectively  pcrfo: 

SHOr.T    TITin 

SErrioN  1.  This  Act  may  be 
rrc  Reorganization  and  Refoi 


liOMPosmoN  or  the  co.mi 
Six.  2.  (a)(1)  Subsection   (a) 


The  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  Tor- 
bert  H.  Macdonald  (D.-Mass.).  Chairman, 
Hotu>e  Subcommittee  on  Commiuilcatious, 
would  do  the  following: 

1.  Decrease  the  number  of  PCC  Comm's- 
sloners  from  7  to  5  and  lengthen  their  term 
of  ofRce  from  7  to  10  years. 

a.  Provide  that  the  Cbalrouui  of  the  PCC 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  merely 
being  designated  by  the  President. 

3.  Specifically  limit  the  gixtunds  for  re- 
moval of  FCC  Commissioners  to  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

4.  Provide  that  each  PCC  Commissioner 
may  appoint  up  to  four  professional  assist- 
ants and  two  secretaries,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  may  appoint 
au  administrative  assistant. 

6.  Provide  that  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  FCC  shall  be  submitted  directly  to 
the  Congress  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
approval  or  review  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

8.  Require  that  the  PCC  provide  appropri- 
ate Congressional  Committees  with  any  docu- 
ment (or  copy  thereof)  In  the  possession  or 
control  of  the  Commission  within  two  day.s 
of  a  request. 

7.  Provide  that  the  PCC  may  represent 
itself  with  Its  own  attorneys  In  any  civil 
action  to  which  It  Is  a  party. 

8.  Require  that  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion be  open  to  the  jnibllc  unless  the  Com- 
mK'lon  determines  by  a  recorded  vote  that 
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of    the    Communications   Act 
U.S.C.  l.';4(a) )  Is  amended  to  reac  . 
"(a)    The  Federal   Communlca|i 
mission    (hereafter   in   this  Act 
as  the  "Commission)   shall  be  . 
five  Commissioners  appointed  bj 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
Uie  Senate.  One  Commissioner 
pointed  Chairman  by  the  Pre8id4nt 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
The  Commissioner  appointed  as 
.shall  serve  as  such  until  the 
his  term  as  a  member  of  the 
(except  that  he  may  continue 
Chairman  for  so  long  as  he 

ber  and  his  successor  as  C.._ 

taken  ofBce) .  An  individual  may  b 
as  a  member  at  the  same  time  he 
Chairman." 

(2)  (A)  The  last  sentence  of 
(b)  of  such  section  4  Is  amended 
out  "four  members"  and  Insert 
thereof  "three  members". 

(B)    Subsection   (h)    of  such  < 
amended   by  striking  out  "Four 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Ijers". 

(3)  (A)  The  amendments  madi 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subs 
not  affect  the  term  of  office  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  ., 
munlcatlons  Commission  on  the 
actment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  No  appointment  shall  be 
the  two  racanclcs  first   occurrin  f 
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piratio'i  of  teira  or  otherwise)  In 
of  members  of  the  Federal  Co 
Commission  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  Upon  the  occurrence  of 
such  vacancy,  the  terms  of  office 
maining   fi\e   members  of   the 
shall  be  changed  so  as  to  exnlre 
ber  30th  of  the  second,  fourth,  s.. 
and  tenth  year  following  the  yea 
such  second   vacancy  occurs  and 
members  oi   the  Commission 
a.ssigned  one  of  such  changed 
>.rder  oi  the  lenyih  of  their  un_.., 
<'U   the   CcnunLssion  immediately 
•\iii  occ'.irreaoc  of  such  second  va 
the  mc.-nbcr  having  the  -shortCot 
term    iniwcliatelv   preceding   sue 
recoivi-y;-  the  ^-V.ortcat  chanr^ed  tc 

lb)    3'ibsection    ic)    of  .such 
ame  :ded  to  read  as  follows: 

•  (o)    Each   Commission   ai,^,.. 
this  Act  shall  hold  office  for  a 
year.<-.  ai.d  unul  a  successor  id  „^ 
i-.ai  qualified,  except  (1)  aa  prov.-. 
fion  2(i.)  (3)  (B)   of  the  PCC  Reor  - 
arid  Reform  Act;  (2)  that  no  Cor 
phnil  contiu'-e  to  srrve  be^'ond  the 
of  the  ne.\t  se.s.'-.ion  of  Congrets  s 
expiration  of  his  term  of  oflice; 
any  person  chosen  to  lill  a 
ling  prior  to  the  e.xpiration  of  th 
wlut;i  i.fs  predecessor  was  appoint, 
appointed   only   for   the   remainde 
lerm.  No  v.icnncy  in  the  Commla 
impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
-loners  to  exercise  nil  of  the  powi 
Commi.ssioii." 

(c)  Subsection    (b)    of  such  „_„ 
amended    by    inserting    immediat*  ly 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  follov 
Commis.sioner  m.-.y  be  removed  by 
dent  only  for  neglect  of  duly  or  m; 
in  office." 

(d)  .Subsection    (di    of  M.^h  .3^ 
lopealed. 

ST.\FF    or   COMMISSIONER.S 

Skc.  i.  la)   Section  4(f)  (2)   of  s 
H mended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(2)   Without  regard  to  the 
liile  5,   United  States  Code,   j, 
poiutnieiit  hi  the  competitive 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapti 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
relating  to  classification  and  Gene, 
ule  pay  rates,  each  Commissioner 
point   not   to   exceed   four  profeci 
slstants  and  two  secretaries,  each 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  such 
sioner  shall  direct.  In  addition, 
man  of  the  Commission  may  ai 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  su^h 
governing  appointment  In  the 
.service,    but   subject   to   the   p. 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
of  such  title  relating  to  classl 

General  Schedule  pay  rates,  an  

live  assistant,  who  shall  perform  su 
as  the  Chairman  shall  direct." 

(b)    Section  4(f)  (1)    of  the  Con 
tions  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 

"civil-service  laws  and  the  Class 

of  1949,  as  amended"  and  insertln  j 
thereof  the  following:  "applicable  ] 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

REPORTS    ON    CERTAIN    MEETINGS 
COMMC  NICATIONS 

Skc.  4.  Section  4(j)  of  the  Commu|>lcatior 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
immediately  after  "(J)"  and  addlif 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)    The   Commission  shall  _. 
requiring  each  Commissioner  and 
ployee  of  the  Commission  who  Is 
any  significant  policy-making 
determined  by  rules  of  the  Comml|slon, 
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Coiiunission  Information  concerning  meet- 
ings or  communications  with  persons  out- 
side of  the  Commission  concerning  any 
, .ending  Commission  proceeding  on  any  pol- 
li>-  nuitter.  To  the  extent  practicable  each 
.siK'h  report  shall  set  forth  (A)  the  date, 
lime,  and  place  where  such  meeting  or 
(.oiniuunlcation  occurred,  (B)  the  name  of 
eacli  person  participating  in  such  meeting  or 
coMimunication,  and  (C)  a  summary  of  the 
.subject  matter  covered  In  such  meeting  or 
communication.  The  Commission  may  by 
rule  except  from  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  reports  In  those  situations  In 
which  the  filing  of  such  reports  would  serve 
no  usefid  purpose  In  promoting  openness  In 
Commission  decision  making.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  Include  in  Its  annual  report  the 
rules  adopted  to  Implement  this  paragraph 
and  any  rules  making  exceptions  thereto." 

PUBLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  COMMISSION 
DECISIONS 

Sec.  5.  Section  4(J)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commission  waives  a 
rule  or  departs  from  any  of  Its  established 
polfc-les,  Including  any  Internal  processing 
standard,  it  shall  Issue  a  written  decision 
giving  a  concise  statement  of  the  factual 
biickgrotind  and  the  policy  basis  for  such 
waiver  or  departure." 

LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
th©  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(p)  If  the  Commission  determines  at  any 
time  that  additional  legislation  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  it  shall  submit  the  proposed 
legislation  together  with  appropriate  back- 
ground Information  thereon  to  the  Congress. 
No  such  proposed  legislation  shall  be  subject 
to  review  of  approval  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
er.-tl  Government." 

(b)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  4  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  at  the  end  thereof  ",  Including  all 
legislative  proposals  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget '. 

ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  4  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (p).  as  added  by  section  6 
Of  this  Act,  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  whenever  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  (or  any  subcommittee 
of  each  such  committee,  having  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  Interstate  or  foreign  commu- 
nications, under  the  authority  of  a  rule  or 
other  action  of  such  committee)  makes  a 
written  request  for  any  document  In  the 
possession  or  under  control  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  within  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  request  submit  to 
such  committee  such  document  (or  copies 
thereof) . 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  transfers  any  docu- 
ment In  Its  possession  or  under  Its  control 
to  any  other  agency  or  to  any  person.  It  shall 
condition  the  transfer  on  the  transferee's  re- 
turning such  doctunent  to  the  Commission 
for  purposes  of  complying  with  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'document'  means  any  book,  paper,  cor- 
respondence, memorandum,  or  other  record, 
including  a  copy  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shaU  not  be  deemed 
to  restrict  any  othw  authority  of  either 
House  of  Congress  or  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee thereof  to  obtain  doctunents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(5)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall, 
upon  request  of  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee referred  to  In  this  section,  commence 
proceedings  for  the  discipline  of  any  Federal 
employee  (Including  discbarge  where  appro- 
priate) who  Is  primarily  responsible  for  any 
violation  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  United  States  district  coiu^  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  actions  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  Commission  or  any  agency  or 
transferee  of  records.". 

CERTAIN   EXPENSES    OF   RTTLEMAKING 
PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  8.  Section  4  of  the  Communications 
Act  Of  1934  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (q),  as  added  by  section  7 
of  this  Act,  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(r)  The  Commission  may  pursuant  to 
rules  prescribed  by  It  provide  compensation 
for  reasonable  fees  and  other  reasonable 
expenses  of  participating  In  any  rulemaking 
proceeding  of  the  Commission  or  In  any  pro- 
ceeding before  a  joint  board  or  a  Federal- 
State  Joint  Board  referred  to  In  section  410 
of  this  Act.  Such  compensation  may  only 
be  provided  to  a  person  (1)  who  has  or 
represents  an  Interest  (A)  which  would  not 
but  for  such  compensation  be  represented  in 
such  proceeding,  and  (B)  representation  of 
which  is  necessary  for  a  fair  determination  of 
such  proceeding  taken  as  a  whole,  and  (2) 
who  is  unable  to  effectively  participate  In 
such  proceeding  because  of  Inability  to  pay 
the  fees  and  other  expenses  for  which  com- 
pensation Is  provided  by  the  Commission 
under  this  .'■ubsectlon." 

OPEN    MEETINGS 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(e)"  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  unless  (A)  closed  pur- 
suant to  a  rule  of  the  Commission,  or  (B)  the 
Commission  determines  by  a  recorded  vote, 
taken  in  public,  to  close  the  remainder  or  any 
part  of  the  remainder  of  such  meeting.  The 
Ccunmission  may  not  close  any  portion  of 
any  meeting  which  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration or  adoption  of  any  rule  unless  it 
makes  a  determination  that  the  closing  of 
such  meeting  Is  required  by  considerations  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy.  If  any 
meeting  of  the  Commission  or  a  part  of  any 
such  meeting  which  Is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration or  adoption  of  a  rule  Is  closed  to 
tlie  public,  the  Commission  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  date  and  time  of  such 
meeting,  the  vote  by  which  such  meeting  was 
closed,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  reason 
or  reasons  for  closing  such  meeting." 

REPORT   ON   ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  By  the  tenth  day  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October  of  each  year  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth 
(1)  the  agenda  of  the  Commission  as  to 
significant  rulemaking  proceedings,  insofar 
as  It  has  been  determined,  and  (2)  for  the 
preceding  three  calendar  months  (A)  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  by  each  of  Its  bureaus,  offices,  or 
other  subdivisions  listed  according  to  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule,  (B)  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  study  or  investigation  being 
conducted  by  the  Commission,  and  of  any 
study  or  investigation  completed  during 
such  three  calendar  months  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  results  thereof,  (C)  a  list 
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of  all  petitions  for  rulemaking  pending  be- 
fore the  Commission  for  one  year  or  more 
with  a  projected  date  for  action  thereon, 
and  (D)  a  list  of  all  rulemaking  proceedings 
being  conducted  by  the  Commission,  and  all 
such  proceedings  terminated  during  such 
three  calendar  months  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  Commission  action  with  respec. 
thereto." 

(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  required  to  submit  the 
first  report  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

OFFICE  or  EQt7AI.  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTtTKITY 

Sec.  11.  Section  5  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  further  amended  by  adding: 
after  subsection  (f),  as  added  by  section  8 
of  this  Act,  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  establish  an. 
office  which  shall  be  directly  responsible  to 
It  and  which  shall  assist  the  Commission 
(1)  in  prescribing  rules  applicable  to  equal 
employment  opportunities  within  the  Com- 
mission and  to  entitles  which  are  regulated 
or  licensed  by  the  Commission,  and  (2)  in 
Implementing  and  enforcing  such  rules.  The 
head  of  such  office  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
stafT  of  such  number  and  qualifications  as 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  effectively  perform  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection." 

FtTNDING  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  12.  Title  I  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS;     BrTDGCT 
ESTIMATES 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,500,000  for  the  period  from 
June  30,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976: 
$51,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977;  $53,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1976;  and  $66,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1979." 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget . 
it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress.  No  offi- 
cer, department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  prohibit,  impose  conditions  on,  or 
In  any  way  impair  the  free  communication  by 
the  Commission  with  the  Congress,  its  com- 
mittees, OT  any  of  its  Members  with  respect 
to  any  budget  estimate  or  request  of  the 
Commission." 

BEPHESENTATION 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  CmumuiUca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  heading  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"REPRESENTATION 

"Sec.  400.  The  Commission  shall  have  ex- 
clusive authority  to  commence  or  defend  and 
Hupervlse  the  litigation  of  any  civil  action 
to  which  it  is  a  party  and  any  appeal  of  such 
action  in  Its  own  name  by  any  of  its  attor- 
neys designated  by  it  for  such  purpose  unless 
the  Commission  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  do  so.  The  Commission  shall  in- 
form the  Attorney  General  of  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  but  such  exercise  shall  not 
preclude  the  Attorney  General  from  Inter- 
vening on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  any 
such  action  and  any  appeal  of  any  such  as 
may  otherwise  be  provided  by  law." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  SecUon  401  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedlately 
after  "upon  application"  the  foUowlng:  "ot 
the  Commission  or". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  402  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fcdlom: 

"(a)  Any  proceeding  to  enjoin,  set 
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annul,  or  suspend  any  order  of  the  Commls- 
8ton  under  this  Act  (except  those  appealable 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  shall 
be  brought  as  provided  by  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  sections  3941-2347  and  234»- 
2352,  inclusive,  of  UUe  28,  United  States 
Code  " 
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HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Bicentennial  fast  approaching,  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  Include  in  the  text  of  the 
Record  the  words  of  Rabbi  William 
Kloner,  who  speaks  so  eloquently  about 
the  role  played  by  Jews  in  Colonial 
America  and  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 
\VhlIe  Jews  were  only  a  small  part  of  the 
population,  they  contiibuted  in  a  large 
way  to  the  cau^e  of  freedom  in  the  new- 
world. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Rabbi  Kloner  Ls 
one  of  the  leading  civil  and  spiritual 
leadei-s  in  my  distiict  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  speaks  forthrightly  for  Jews  and  all 
Americans  on  this  most  important 
nuitter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectlul]>  submit  the 
text  of  Rabbi  Kloncr's  statement  in  the 
Record : 

KF  MARKS   BY    RAbLl  WlLLUM   KLONER 

With  the  Bicentennial  CL-Jebrailon  soon 
upon  us,  it  Is  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
the  American  Revolution  leading  to  the  Dec- 
laration ol  Independence,  July  4,  1776,  was 
perhaps  the  moat  crucial  revolution  In  the 
history  of  our  Jewish  people  other  than  the 
exodus  from  Egypt. 

The  Jewish  population  Iji  America  has 
ferown  from  a  maximum  of  2,500  men,  women 
and  children,  constituting  .1%  of  the  entire 
revolutionary  population,  to  a  community 
six  million  strong  these  200  years  later.  Prom 
a  European  remnant  which  had  gathered 
slowly  on  these  shores  during  the  colonial 
period,  Uvlng  for  the  most  part  In  the  clUes 
of  NewjKat.  Rhode  Island.  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia.  Charleston,  South  Carolina  and 
Savannah.  Georgia,  the  Jewish  community 
has  become  the  most  affluent,  generous  and 
powerful  Jewish  commimity  in  the  history 
of  our  people.  Despite  an  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  people  today.  In- 
cluding the  memory  of  the  Holocatist  of 
World  War  n  which  compounds  our  fears  for 
the  future  of  Isngl  today.  It  is  ^proprlate  to 
note  how  much  has  been  acbtered  and  what 
resources  are  avallabla  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  own  times.  AU  who  have 
watched  the  recent  telethon  on  behalf  of 
tba  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  Federation  in 
the  New  Toric  ares  know  that  we  do  not  have 
all  the  riches  of  this  world,  but  we  do  have 
many,  many  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  friends 
who  can  and  do  reqwnd  richly  to  the  cause 
of  Jewish  surrhraL 

Itlkewlse.  the  Jews  In  the  coioulal  period 
made  a  rich  contribution  in  proportion  to 
their  numtMrs.  They  could  have  had  good 
cause  to  aide  with  the  Brittsb.  although 
British  control  of  the  ooloiUas  nilght  have 
been  Irksome  to  the  vrban,  commercialized 
Jew.  since  despite  political  dlwbUttles  th« 
Empiro  had  provided  the  Jews  with  unparal- 
leled security  and  eoononie  opportuaity.  In- 
deed, thara  ««r*  Jews  who  aided  with  the 
Tories  (British  loyalists),  but  for  the  most 
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part  Jews  appear  to  have  cas1 
with  the  revolutionary  Whlga 
difficult  to  ascertain  percentages 
number  of  Jews,  urban  and  nUd 
braced  the  revolutionary  caiu  ; 
exile  to  life  imder  British  rule. 

Jews  did  serve  In  the  arme  1 
their  record  Is  a  proud  one, 
bers  were  such  that  the  Jewish 
tributlon   in   terms  of   armed 
hardly  significant.   It   was 
however,  when  one  considers 
<  ontrlbutlon  of  the  Jews  to 
Colonial  society  was  almost  wh 
The    va.st    majority    of    the 
peuded  upon  farming  of  cue  kiild 
lor  a  livelihood.  Industrj'  and 
v,-ere  mUilmal  and,  to  make 
the  British  fleet  blocU.ided  the  . 
from  whence  came  the  suppiie  i 
tlons  necessiiry  to  carry  throuj  li 
The  '  *  *  tween  the  farmers  Ui 
side  and  the  townspeople  who 
piles,    the    soldiers    who 
blankets  and  shoes — much  _ 
Ameiican    .shipping    running 
blockade.  One  of  the  most 
that  of  Xsaac  Moses   ond 
Moses,  along  with  his  partners 
and  Moses  Meyers,  slilpped  c._ 
and  goods  from  their  Americai 
flee  to  the  Caribbean  and  then 
can  ports  past  the  blockade. 
Quartermaster   Department   of 
tlonary  armed  forces  was  prlniitl 
that  the  government  tiu-n  to  civ, 
0)-s  for  the  badly  needed  suppl 
them  were  Jewish. 

But  the  Jewish  colonials  did 
mistake  by  takhig  the  side  of  th( 
ary  forces.  America  proved  to 
promised   land  which    Is  still 
shield    in   defending   the    ancle 
Israel.  It  is  best  summed  up  in 
Mordecai  Sheftal,  a  Jewish 
oned  by  the  British  for  his  . . 
tivltles,  when  he  wrote  to  his 
over  the  successful  conclusioit 
"An  entire  new  scene  will  open 
have  the  world  to  begin  agato." 
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IN  I'HE  HOUSE  Of 

Wednesday,  June  18,  i975 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speake 
lowing  remarks  are  those  of 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Jei 
Mr.  Voorhis  addreisses  himself 
need  for  an  alternative  ene 
and  the  problem  of  energy 
as  expressed  In  HM.  4971: 

Almost  all  the  emphasis  of 
tratlon's  proposals   for   solvmg 
problem  has  been  on  a  most  ra^.,. 
of  the  sui^ly  of  fossil  fuels — coi  I 
together  with  the  fantastic  pr 
dreds  of  fast-breeder  nuclear  reafctors. 

There  is  a  far.  far  better  way. 
a  few  years  longer.  But  Its  restilts 
the  Earth  as  a  home  for  man  and 
additional  incalculable  benefits 
way  is  a  crash  program  for  the 
<tf  dean,  non-polluting  energy 
snd  f cramost  should  come  full 
<rf   hydroelectric   power.   Here 
soxircs  whoee  benefits  have  been 
ealonlable.  Yet  it  has  been  almost 
neglected  In  the  past  several  . 
what  its  remaining  potential  Is 
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known.  Certain  it  Is  that  If  all 

were    exploited,    a    very    

could  bo  made  In  the  Nation's 
And  falling  water  is  an 
source. 

As  for  power  fr<Mn  the  mighty 
we  have  done   nothing.   But  Pi„ 
highly  successful  project  that  han 
power.  Wliy  not  copy  it? 

We  do  know  that  geothermal 
practically  be  developed,  for  this 
done  in  one  or  two  places  in  our 
try  and  also  Just  across  the  Calif 
in  Mexico.  The  trouble  here  Is 
of  the  best  potential  sites  have 
to  oil  companies  which  are  almolt 
people   v.ho   will   make   an   hones 
develop  them. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  on  the  _. 
can  testify  to  the  mighty  power  of 
(ompetent  scientists  have  estlnu 
as  much  as  half  the  power  need 
central  Amnrlca  could  be  suppliet 
winds  if  their  power  were  harnes; 
mlllH  have  been  producing  power 
many  CDntnrles— always  in  a  prim 
ner.  Surely  modern  technology  ci 
'^ome  va.=;t  Improvements  on  their 

The  point  is  that  we  have  not 
tn  try  t.-^  develop  energy  from  ^_ 
hausiibie  resources.  And  that  ther 

no  bettei"  way  to  revive  the 

mount  a  mn-jsive  drive  so  to  do. 

The  way  in  which  the  energy  , 
-olved   will   decide  two  ultimate 
The  first  is  whether  major  nuclear 
dwindlUig    resources    of    fossil    : 
luranium  supplies  will  or  will  not 
later     become     inevitable,     nie 
whether  the  Earth  la  to  be  a  sale 
life,  including  human  life. 

If  reliance  Is  placed  on  fossil 
only  will  the  co.it  of  energy  skyr 
told  levels,  but  in  the  course  of 
able    future,    there    wlU    loom    th 
possibility    of    actual    war   over 
dwindling  supplies. 

If  we  depend  on  prol  If ei  avion  i 
power  plants,  there  Is,  la  additioi, 
already  mentioned,  another  danger, 
ply  of  uranium  is  decidedly  limite  t 
time  will  come  when  Interuatlon^ 
wiU   almost  certainly  arise  over 
>u-anlum  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
stowed     upon    mankind     by    our 
sources  of  energy  which  are  11ml 
pletely  non-poUuthig,  and  which 
the  application  of  the  best  of 
nology  for  their  development. 

To  fall  to  develop   these  source  i 
the  most  tmforgivable  act  of 
long  history  of  man. 

The  mother  source  of  all  the 
the  Earth  of  every  kind  Is  the  sui 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
employed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
itself  prepared  a  report  which 
If  sufficient  resources  were  devotdd 
project,  30  percent  of  the  nation  a 
needs   could  be   supplied   by 
within  five  years. 

That  report  was  suppressed  by  .. 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Nixon 
tration. 
Why?  Did  oil  money  "talk"? 
The  sun  provides  the  Earth   ... 
each  day  that  Is  so  far  in  excess  of 
source  as  to  defy  comparison.  Fui 
the  sun  spreads  its  light  and  heat 
nations  and  all  regions  a    " 

most  of  all  upon  the  most ^_ 

of  the  wcH-ld.  No  nation  oouM 
nopollze  solar  energy  for  this 
could  never  be  catised  by  an  sttemfct 
power  or  powers  to  control  it.  Its  pi 
n»ver  bo  rigged  by  any  monopolist 
or  monopolists. 

It  Is  not  too  religious  an  emphasl 
ulate  that  this — the  energy  of  th 
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the  source  the  Creator  intended  to  be  man'3 
principal  reliance. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  for 
November  1974  reproduces  a  cartoon  from  th« 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  It  shows  the  sun  shining 
down  on  three  distressed  human  figures.  One 
is  feverishly  digging  coal,  another  plunging 
for  oil,  a  third  tinkering  with  a  nuclear  re- 
actor. The  sun  is  saying  "Look  up,  you  fools." 

This  witness  Is  no  scientist.  But  I  have 
studied  enough  of  scientific  treatises  and 
findings  to  be  convinced  that  If  a  crasli  pro- 
gram comparable  to  the  Manhattan  project, 
which  developed  the  atomic  bomb,  were 
launched  to  develop  solar  energj-,  it  could 
become  a  major  source  of  energy  for  the 
nation  within  a  few  years  time. 

Congress  hus  enacted  excellent  prellminarj- 
legislation  aimed  at  bringing  about  such  a 
result.  But  a  crash  program  of  the  magnitude 
which  the  needs  of  the  time  demand  we  do 
not  yet  have. 

It  should  be  the  number  one  priority. 

Were  such  a  project  undertaken,  it  should 
\x  regarded  as  an  Investment  of  the  govern- 
ment— ^not  as  outright  expense.  For  it  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  any  of  the  agencies — 
such  as  major  oil  companies  or  utilities 
which  have  fought  development  of  every 
alternative  source  of  energy  all  their  lives. 
Such  a  grand-scale  attempt  to  save  the  Earth 
for  mankind  must  be  an  undertaking  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  all  benefits 
from  the  development  of  solar  energy  must 
b?  preserved  for  all  the  people  through  own- 
ership of  all  rights,  properties,  patents,  and 
the  like  by  the  government  of  our  country. 

The  question  that  must  long  since  have 
arisen  is  of  course,  "How  could  such  a  mas- 
sive program  be  paid  for"?  But  a  more  perti- 
nent question  would  be  "How  badly  do  we 
want  to  save  the  Earth  and  solve  the  energy 
problem  and  break  the  back  of  the  reces- 
sion"? 

For  the  money  can  be  had  if  there  is  the 
will  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  get  it. 

For  example : 

1.  The  mllltaiy  budget  could  be  reduced 
by  at  least  $15  or  $20  billion  without  harm- 
ing national  security  one  bit.  There  is  that 
much  waste  in  excess  profits  of  mUltary  con- 
tractors, careless  contracting  by  procure- 
ment offices,  and  the  development  of  fantas- 
tic "overkill"  weaponry  that  only  escalates 
the  arms  race  and  renders  our  nation  even 
less  secure  than  it  was  before. 

2.  Ttw  oU  companies  could  be  required  to 
pay  their  just  sharo  of  taxes.  ItitB  should 
yield  from  $2  to  $3  billion  of  added  revenue. 

3.  If  unearned  income — capital  gains  for 
example — were  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as 
earned  Income,  there  would  be  some  $5.6 
bilUon  of  added  revenue. 

4.  If  capital  gains  passed  on  at  death  were 
taxed — as  they  now  are  not  at  all — thera 
oould  be  another  $4  or  $5  billioa  added  to 
government  revenue. 

5.  If  we  jtist  quit  dishing  out  arms  to  for- 
eign dictators  to  enable  them  to  continue  to 
oppress  their  people,  we  oould  have  some 
$2  or  $3  billion  for  the  crash  program  here 
proposed. 

We  have  talked  and  talked  about  "Ux  re- 
form" and  "tax  Justice."  It  Is  time  we  did 
some  of  it.  And  if  Congress  wero  to  psss  even 
some  of  the  most  needed  reforms  and  re- 
quire the  rich  and  the  oorporstioos  to  pay 
their  sliare  of  taxes,  the  spirit  of  the  lieavlly- 
burdened  middle-income  Americans  would  be 
a  very  different  and  far  more  hopeftil  one 
than  it  now  is. 

Especially  if  the  unemployed  among  them 
went  to  work  at  developing  clean  sources  oi 
energy  and  a  national  transportation  system 
for  the  nation. 

The  choice  can  still  l>e  made  between  de- 
velopment of  solar,  hydro,  and  other  clean 
inexhaustible  aovacee  or  exposing  humanity 
to  a  proliferation  of  plutoninm  producing 
nuclear  reactors. 

That  choice  Is  being  made  now. 
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If  the  choice  Is  for  development  of  clean 
energy  primarily  from  the  sun,  then  maa- 
kind  ean  look  forward— if  at  a  temporarily 
lowered  mAtMlal  livlnc  staadard— to  a  fnture 
of  a  safe  and  unpolluted  Earth,  an  era  of 
peace,  and  a  freedom  from  lethal  poisoning. 

If  the  choice  Is  for  plutonlum  producing 
nuclear  power,  then  our  generation  will  have 
condemned  our  children  to  a  life  of  certain 
international  conflict  aiid  ever-increasing 
danger  of  a  permanently  poisoned  Earth. 

As  evidence,  there  Is  submitted  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  best  and  meet  un- 
challengeable authority,  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  November  1974; 

"Plutonium  is  virtually  tmknown  In  na- 
ture; the  entire  present-day  Inventory  is 
man-made,  produced  in  nuclear  reactors.  Plu- 
tonlum-239,  the  principal  isotope  of  this  ele- 
ment, has  a  half-Ufe  of  24,000  years,  hence 
its  radioactivity  is  undiminished  within 
human  time  scales.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
toxic  substance  known.  One  millionth  of  a 
gram  has  been  shown  capable  of  producing 
cancer  in  animals.  Plutonium  is  also  the 
material  from  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
made.  An  amount  the  size  of  a  Softball  is 
enough  for  a  nuclear  explosive  capable  of 
mass  destruction.  Scientists  now  widely  rec- 
ognize that  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
a  crude  nuclear  explosive  Is  no  longer  a  diffi- 
cult task  technically,  the  only  real  obstacle 
being  the  availability  of  the  plutonlum  It- 
.self. 

"We  believe  that  the  commercialization  of 
plutonlum  will  place  an  intolerable  strain 
ou  our  society  and  its  institutions.  Our  un- 
relenting nuclear  technology  has  presented 
u.^  with  a  possible  new  fuel  which  we  are 
asked  to  accept  because  of  Its  potential  com- 
juerclal  value.  But  our  technology  has  again 
outstripped  our  institutions,  which  are  not 
prepared  or  suited  to  deal  with  plutonlum. 
Those  who  have  asked  what  changes  in  our 
institutions  will  be  necessary  to  accommo- 
date plutonlum  have  come  away  from  that 
inquiry  profoundly  concerned.  And  the  AECs 
environmental  impact  statement  does  not 
allav  these  concerns.  It  reinforces  them." 


NEW  APPROACH  TO  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  JOBS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  HEW  mtSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANTET.S.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  few  weeks,  several 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have  lev- 
eled various  criticisms  at  the  public  serv- 
ice iobs  program.  I  have  listened  with 
great  patience  to  these  critiques — ^flrst, 
because  I  am  alwajrs  Interested  in  what 
my  distingtilshed  colleagues  have  to 
say — and  second,  because  I  believe  it  Is 
important  for  the  House  to  periodically 
review  t2ie  perf onnance  of  programs  that 
it  has  created  through  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  oae  is  more  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  public  service  Jobs 
program  than  I — and  no  one  has  a 
greater  responsibility  to  make  these 
changes  in  the  program  that  win  en- 
able it  to  reach  and  benefit  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  Intended.  Unlike  my 
colleagues,  who  can  afford  (o  indulee  in 
the  luxury  of  effortless  criticism.  I  must 
discover  what  the  problems  are  and  take 
steps  to  eliminate  or  resdre  them.  Of 
course,  this  requires  time  and  dfort — 
not  just  verbiage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  been  in  the  process  of 
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developing  legislation  to  modify  and  re- 
form title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  I  am  sure  my 
odleogues  will  wish  to  study  this  legis- 
lation to  see  the  approach  I  have  taken 
to  eliminate  the  problem  of  rehires  and 
political  pati-onage  that  has  received  so 
much  publicity — and  so  much  congres- 
sional comment — ^in  recent  weeks.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  find  that  my  legislation 
squarely  addresses  this  problem  with  an 
innovative  approach  that  takes  a  page 
from  the  book  of  free  enterprise. 

Competition  is  the  heart  of  the  fi-ee 
enterprise  system,  and  it  will  become 
the  heart  of  the  revised  public  seiTlce 
jobs  program.  The  progi'am  will  become 
project  oriented,  with  project  sponsors 
competing  for  funds  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for 
municipalities  to  lay  off  workei-s  in  antic- 
ipation of  rehiring  them  with  CETA 
money.  No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for 
politicians  to  reward  their  political 
cronies  with  public  service  Jobs,  whOe 
the  needy  go  begging  for  employment. 
For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues. 
Uiese  changes  are  detailed  in  the  Con- 
GEssioNAL  Record  of  June  16  on  page 
19123. 

The  public  service  jobs  program  was 
designed  with  one  idea  in  mind — to  help 
the  hard-core  unemployed  find  mean- 
ingful work — to  restore  dignity  and 
meaning  to  their  lives.  The  CKTA  public 
service  Jobs  programs  was  not  designed 
to  bail  out  cities  from  their  budgetary 
difficulties,  nor  was  it  designed  to  en- 
hance the  political  ambitions  of  cer- 
tain municipal  leaders.  I  want  to  make 
the  program  work  the  way  that  Con- 
gress intended,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 

It  is  important  io  remember  that  the 
public  service  Jobs  program  has  had  a 
sigiUflcant  positive  impact  on  the  na- 
tional unemployment  problem.  It  has  put 
more  than  300.000  Americans  back  to 
work — ^Americans  who  would  otherwise 
be  standing  in  welfare  lines  today. 

We  should,  therefore,  not  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  Instead, 
we  should  Join  in  a  mutual  effort  to  make 
necessary  corrections  and  adjustments 
In  the  program  to  prevent  further  abuses. 
Those  who  have  criticized  the  flaws  In 
the  program  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  work  for  the  remofval  of  these 
flaws.  After  all,  those  who  have  the  head 
to  criticize  must  also  luiTe  the  heart  to 
help.  I  hope  this  wiU  be  the  case  In  ttte 
emersency  public  sarvloe  Jobs  program. 
I  Invite  my  colleagues,  especially  those 
who  have  strong  views  on  the  program — 
both  pro  and  con — to  join  with  me  in 
this  Important  effort  and  to  share  wlUj 
me  their  own  ideas  on  how  the  program 
might  be  improved.  I  believe  that  my 
subcommittee  has  developed  a  very  ef- 
fective piece  of  legislation  that  will  en- 
able the  public  aervlee  Jobs  progiam  to 
work  to  its  full  potential,  and  I  com- 
mead  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  dedication  and  effort. 

The  Sulbcommlttee  on  Manpower,  Com- 
pefMMtlon,  Health  and  Safety  wlU  hold 
a  naaikup  seslon  on  the  xeviaed  titte  VI 
leglalatloa  tomorrow.  Committee  prints 
containing  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
will  be  available  from  the  subcommittee 
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for  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  famUiarize  themselves  with  the 
now  hill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  once  again  invite  the 
rooperation  and  support  of  my  colleagues 
m  making  the  public  service  Jobs  pro- 
gram work  to  help  jobless  Americans. 

When  this  legislation  reaches  the 
House  floor.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  demonstrate  that  their  commitment 
to  making  title  VI  work  as  it  should  Is  as 
strong  as  the  cutting  edge  of  their 
criticism. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  wc  should 
take  more  time  to  review  the  record  of 
tiUe  VI  public  service  jobs— that  we  need 
to  gather  more  facts  before  any  changes 
are  made  in  the  program. 

The  subconunittee  has  held  10  days  of 
hen  rings  and  examined  numerous  studies 
on  manpov.er  projects.  Notwithstanding 
all  of  till-,  however.  I  believe  that  the 
observations  and  comments  on  title  VI 
that  scores  of  my  coUeagues  have  shared 
with  me  constitute  an  Important  data 
ba.se.  Tliese  comments  reflect  how  title 
VI  !.<:  working— or  not  working— in  their 
congressional  districts,  and  the  .subcom- 
mittee has  relied  heavily  on  this  con- 
gre.s.sional  input.  We  believe  that  our  leg- 
islation responds  to  the  problems  that 
our  colleagues  have  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Those  who  feel  that  tiile  VI  needs  to 
be  modified  to  be  more  effective  are  en- 
couraged to  support  the  new  subcommit- 
tee  bill.  Those  v.ho  do  not  feel  that  any 
changes  are  needed  are  encouraged  to 
support  my  original  bill.  H.R.  2584  which 
simply  extends  title  VI  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  can  see, 
the  subcommittee  has  left  no  stone  un- 
turned m  its  efforts  to  make  the  title  VI 
public  service  jobs  program  effective  and 
meaningful.  We  offer  two  alternatives  to 
the  Congress— to  extend  ttxe  present  pro- 
gram, or  to  support  the  important 
changes  made  in  the  new  bUl.  And  of 
course,  the  subcommittee  welcomes  the 
continuhig  Input  from  colleagues  who 
want  to  work  with  us  In  delivering  a  good 
public  sen-Ice  jobs  program  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

My  main  concern,  and  that  of  the  sub- 
committee. Is  to  provide  the  best  pro- 
gram possible  to  help  the  Nation's  job- 
less—a program  that  Is  worthy  of  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  We  Intend  to  bring  a 
Jobs  bill  to  the  House  floor  at  the  earUest 
possible  opportunity,  and  we  Invite  the 
support  of  our  colleagues  in  this  im- 
portant effort. 
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THE  CRISIS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACRVSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
cognteant  of  the  vital  role  that  economic 
equality  plays  In  our  democratic  society 
quality  of  economic  opportunity  has  been 
an  important  and  vital  value  and  goal 
throughout  our  Nation's  history.  Prom 
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ti'itica  on  weaitli  and  income 
have  been  kept  onlv  since  the 
combination  of  the  Depression 
II  and  20  years  of  Roo.sevelt-I 
nomic  policy  redistributed  some 
tlie  richest  people  'o  the  rest  of 
After  a  setback  iu  the  fifties  thi 
tinned  under  Keniiedy  and 
for  I  wo  post -Depression  gen„„, 
cans  v.ere  correct  in  believing  ii 
tion  vai  improving. 

But   the  myth  is  wearing  thi  i 
.stati.^tics  show,  not  onlv  has  tl 
trend  not  continued  since  1968 
between  the  rich  and  evervone  ei 
increu-iing  agaUi. 

_In  ordinary  times  dry  statistic  i 
a.itct   the  lives  of  ordinary  foil 
unemployment   over  8  percent. 
since  the  Depression,  with  the  Gi 
Product   (GNP)    showing  a  real 
the  fifth  quarter  in  a  row,  and  w 
of   living    (including   hlglier  ta-<» 
percent    in    1974,   these  are   hare 
timen. 

Tl»e  poir  we  have  always  with 
the   first  time   ui  40  years  the 
come  for  tlie  middle  class.  Look 
tlie  average  person  sees  plenty  oJ 
the   rich   are   flourishing   wliile 
family  .struggles  to  afford  food 
Wiio  buy.?  fur  coats  as  fast  as  N^,^ 
can  stock  cliem?  Vl'ho  pushes  Det 
duce    ever-dearer   gas-guzzlers? 
advantage  cX  the   tax  dodge  adv 
labeled   "for   tliose   with   $50,000 
year  to  shelter"? 

Uaeqi'.al  distribr.tion  of  econom 
permits  gross  inequality  of  sacri 
time  of  national  economic  sti 
it.   is  tiie  middle  class— those 
the  bulk  of  tax  revenues  but  ic, 
no  direct  Federal  transfers— who  _„ 
proportionate  share  of  the  burd^i 

THE  PRESSURES  ON  THE 

VirtuaUy  all  Americans  are 
bv  some  definition.  But  who 
the  middle?  If  Income  Is  the  .. 
tho.se  families  earning  between  „ 
$19,000   a  year— the  middle  thre< 
In  the  most  recent  (1973)  ce 
class.  (Mean  income  for  all 
was  .«13,622  )  If  wealth  Is  the 
the  middle  three  qulntiles    .,.,„, 
those  families  with  roughly  $1,000 
In  assets  (stocks  and  bonds,  real  e 
interest  in  a  business,  etc.) . 

Most   middle-income   families 
married  couples  with  children 
metropolitan  areai  outside  the  ^v. 
In  over  90  percent  bf  such  famUle 
band  works  full-tiiAe,  and  In  50 
wife  also  works.  Eighty  percent 
own  homes,  with  an  equity  of  $1, 
than  90  percent  have  at  least  one 
Middle-class  families  were.  untU 
omy  went  into  a  tailspln,  the  n 
purchasers  of  consumer  durable 
ing  70  percent  of  all  washing  i^ 
percent  of  all  dishwashers  and  73 
all  color  televisions  (Business  Wc 
10,  1975) .  Virtually  all  have  savings 
liquid  assets  of  or  more  than  < 
at  least  half  are  also  paying  off 
debts. 

UntU  recently  middle-class  ^„ 
expect,  with  moderate  effort,  to  . 
security,  to  give  their  chUdren  a  "; 
in  life  and  to  provide  an  adequate  ™, 
their  own  unsalaried  old  age.  Thes  > 
goals   have   been   brutally   buffetet 
v.or.<=t  inflation  in  30  years  and  the 
ce.ssion  in  40  vear&. 
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Iu  1973  th6  United  States  experienced  iis 
first  decline  (by  most  measurements)  In  real 
Income  in  10  years.  In  1874  real  earnings 
plunged  again — and  at  twlca  the  pievioua 
year's  rate.  Beal  spendable  earnings — adjust- 
ed for  both  rising  prices  and  rlsmg  taxes — 
feU  3.4  percent  la  1973  and  a  ftirther  6.3 
percent  In  1974.  If  the  current  combination 
of  Inflation  and  falling  ovitput  is  allowed  to 
continue,  real  income  will  continue  to 
decime. 

The  middle  ciass  has  also  been  hurt  by 
consumer  prices,  which  rose  88  percent  In 
1973  and  an  even  more  startling  12  percent  In 
1974.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
dropped  20  percent  in  two  yeai's;  the  value 
of  savings  and  other  liquid  assets  has  faUeu 
12  percent.  IvUddle-class  famllieci  arc  going 
into  their  hai'd-earned  savings  and  e\cn  into 
debt  to  buy  ever-dearer  essentials. 

Rising  taxes  have  also  set  the  middle-hi- 
come  family  way  back.  Changes  in  social  se- 
curity rates,  togetlier  with  the  impact  of  In- 
flation on  Income  taxes,  have  made  taxes 
the  fastest-rising  item  In  the  middle-Income 
budget.  Payroll  taxes  rose  21.6  percent  in 
1974,  while  Income  taxes  rose  by  26.5  percent. 

As  most  families  struggle  to  meet  monthly 
bills  from  their  Increasingly  tight  budgets, 
the  fear  of  unemployment  is  like  a  cold  wind 
doK'n  the  neck:  Over  7.5  million  Ameiicans 
are  out  of  work.  Thus  the  middle-Income 
f.imily  faces  the  prospect  not  only  of  re- 
duced Income  but  of  no  Income  at  all. 

The  Importance  of  this  economic  debaclo 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Most  Americans 
are  still  assimUatlng  the  social  itpheaval  of 
the  last  decade  and  the  political  upheavals 
of  the  later  sLxties  and  seventies.  The  explo- 
sive reaction  to  busing,  legalized  abortion 
and  the  ban  on  prayers  in  the  schoolrooms 
shows  the  continuing  tension  among  modest- 
income  families.  Now  economic  upheaval  has 
been  added  to  these  strains. 

The  pie  is  no  longer  Infinitely  expandable. 
Continued  (even  increasing)  relative  in- 
equality can  no  longer  be  masked  by  over- 
all Improvement  In  the  standard  of  living. 
The  average  person  Is  uncertain,  frustrated 
and  Increasingly  resentful  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate shares  of  Income  and  wealth  which 
Insulate  the  rich  against  the  hardships  of 
ordinary  citizens,  and  of  a  tax  system  which 
fosters  this  Inequality. 

There  are  two  common  ways  of  defining 
financial  standing:  Income  is  the  money  a 
person  takes  In  during  a  given  period,  ■while 
wealth  is  the  sum  of  the  assets  he/she  ac- 
cumulates. The  two  concepts  are  closely  In- 
tertwined, of  course.  Income  Is  the  stream 
without  which  'wealth  cannot  be  amassed, 
while  at  the  same  time  productive  wealth  Is 
the  best  source  of  income. 

THE  'WIDENDn;  DOLLAR   GAP 

Total  personal  inoome  in  1973  was  more 
than  $1  trlUlon.  "If  we  made  an  income 
pyramid  out  of  a  child's  blocks,  with  each 
layer  portraying  $1,000  of  income,  the  peak 
would  be  far  higher  than  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
but  almost  all  of  us  would  be  wlthhi  a  yard 
of  the  ground."  Thus  does  economist  Paul 
Samuelson  describe  the  distribution  of  In- 
come In  the  U.S.  The  richest  20  percent  of 
American  families  receive  40  percent  of  total 
family  income — about  eight  times  as  much 
Income  as  the  poorest  20  percent — ^whlle  the 
super- rich  5  percent  (all  those  with  more 
than  $30,000  a  year  in  1973)  receive  15.5  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Not  only  Is  income  distribution  unequal. 
It  has  been  getting  slightly  more  unequal 
shice  1968.  According  to  the  Censu-s  Bureau, 
the  share  of  the  aggregate  income  going  to 
the  bottjom  four-fifths  of  famUIes  (those 
earning  below  $19,253  in  1973)  Unproved 
considerably  between  1947  and  1968,  while 
that  of  the  top  fifth  declined.  Since  1968, 
however,  the  richest  and  second-richest  fifths 
(those  earning  above  $14,000  In  1978)  have 
reversed  the  trend,  and  .8  percent  points 
have  been  shifted  from  tlie  bottom  tliree- 
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fliths  to  the  wealthier  two-fifths.  With  total 
family  income  estimated  as  $750  bilUon,  this 
shift  In  shares  Is  costing  those  with  annual 
Incomes  \mder  $14,000  some  $6  billion  a 
year  (Consumer  Income:  Money  Income  In 
1973  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the  United 
States). 

These  figures  luiderstate  the  degree  of  In- 
come inequality  which  actually  exists.  For 
the  census  does  not  Include  several  kinds  of 
income — realised  net  long-term  capital  gains 
^estimated  at  $30  billion  in  1973).  for  In- 
stance, which  would  swell  the  share  of  the 
richest  fifth  considerably.  Census  Bureau 
statisticians  have  estimated  that  using  a 
"total  hicome"  definition  Increased  the  share 
of  the  richest  fifth  from  42.5  to  48  i>ercent 
Ui  10(>8,  raised  the  share  of  the  richest  5  per- 
cent from  163  to  22  percent  and  diminished 
ilie  lowest  fifth's  (those  earning  below  $6,081 
iu  1973)  share  from  3.7  to  3  percent.  Similai' 
trends  prevail  today. 

As  economic  expansion  increases  aggregate 
income,  even  If  distribution  stays  the  same, 
the  absolute  dollar  gap  between  the  rich, 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor  widens.  With 
distribution  actuaUy  worsening,  the  dollar 
effect  is  staggering.  In  1968  the  gap  between 
the  middle  (ihose  earning  between  $10,034 
and  $14,000  in  1973)  and  fourth  (those  earn- 
ing between  $14,000  and  $19,253  in  1973) 
fifths  was  $3,500;  in  1973  It  was  $5,250.  Au 
average  family  in  the  poorest  fifth  was  only 
»2,7o0  behind  a  second-fifth  (those  earning- 
between  $6,081  and  $10,034  In  1973)  family 
in  1968;  by  1S73  the  gap  had  widened  to 
$4,000.  'Viewed  In  this  light,  figures  show 
that  the  rich  are  getting  farther  ahead  sim- 
ply by  standing  stiU. 

What  kind  of  Income  does  the  middle  cla.s3 
receive?  Earned  income  or  "labor  Income." 
iiicltides  wages,  salaries  and  self-employ- 
ment Income.  Unearned  income  Includes 
both  "property  Income" — Interest,  dividends, 
rent — and  Income  maintenance  government 
transfers — ■welfare,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, social  security.  Ihe  middle  class  is 
receiving  less  than  Its  proportionate  share  of 
both  categories. 

The  middle  60  percent  of  families  got 
roughly  47  percent  of  all  earned  income  iu 
1973 — only  slightly  more  than  the  40  per- 
cent received  by  the  top  20  percent  alone. 
(The  richest  10  percent — ^whlch  Includes 
highly  paid  corporate  executives,  successful 
doctors,  lawyers — got  a  disproportionate  25 
percent  of  total  earned  Income,  with  an 
overwhelming  50  percent  of  nonfarm  and  43 
percent  of  nonfarm  self-employment  In- 
come.) 

The  middle  class  got  even  less  of  unearned 
income — only  30  percent  of  the  total.  By  far 
the  bulk  of  income  maintenance  payments 
goes  to  lower-income  families,  while  56  per- 
cent of  property  Income  goes  to  the  richest 
fifth  and  44.5  percent  goes  to  the  richest 
tenth.  The  middle  class  falls  between  the 
two  stools. 

These  figures,  moreover,  reflect  hefore- 
iii  nation  and  bef ore-tax  distribution. 

THE  CONCENTBAXION   OF   W£AI.TU 

Rising  prices  penalize  moderate -income 
famiUes  more  severely  than  the  rich.  First, 
average  families  spend  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  incomes  on  necessities — food,  shelter, 
clothing — than  do  the  wealthy.  When  forced 
to  pay  more  fcH'  these  commodities,  their 
limited  discretionary  mcome  impases  real 
hardship. 

Second,  In  1972  and  1973  !ow-co8t  items 
like  beans,  bread  and  flour-based  foods  led 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  increase.  These 
foods  are  staples  in  modest-income  diets,  as 
protein-rich  foods  and  fnilts  and  vegetables 
are  in  wealthier  diets.  From  October  1971.  to 
October  1974  the  modest^income  market 
basket  uicreased  37.8  percent,  wtiUe  the  rich 
person's  market  basket  rose  34.6  percent — 
three  percentage  points  less  (Inflation  and 
the  Consumer  In  1974,  a  Joint  Econ-Jinlc 
Cojnmlttee  Staff  Study) . 
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Rising  payroll  and  Income  taxes  also  add 
to  Income  inequity.  These  taxes  have  left 
middle-class  people  still  farther  behind  In 
real  spendable  Income  distribution. 

Wealth  is  even  more  unequally  distributed 
than  Income  in  the  United  States.  In  1M9,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  such  statistics 
are  available,  the  private  wealth  of  Ameri- 
cans was  $3.5  trillion.  Dlirtded  per  capita 
among  the  200  million  citizens,  this  wealth 
would  have  provided  $17,500  for  each  In- 
dividual, or  $70,000  for  a  family  of  four.  In 
fact,  however,  53  percent  of  aU  adults  had  a 
net  worth  of  $3,000  or  less  (James  D.  Smith 
et  al..  The  Distri'bution  o/  Financial  A'tuct'^). 
A  more  recent  estimate  puts  the  1973  wealth 
shares  at  25  percent  for  the  richest  1  per- 
cent, and  16  percent  of  total  ■wealth  for  the 
160,000  millionaires  (.4  percent  of  families) 
in  this  counti-y  (James  W.  Wetzler,  Stvifies 
on  the  American  Diatrihution  of  Wealth) .  By 
comparison  the  richest  5  percent  of  income 
recipients  gets  only  15.5  percent  of  the  total 
income. 

Even  these  figures  don't  tell  the  ■whole 
staggering  story  of  wealth  concentration. 
Wealth  includes  many  things — not  only 
stocks  and  bonds,  for  Instance,  but  owner- 
cccupied  homes,  automobUes.  some  consumer 
durables  and  bank  accounts  as  well. 

Money-producing  wealth  (investment  as- 
sets) is  heavUy  concentrated  in  a  few  affluent 
hands,  while  money-consuming  forms  of 
wealth  (cars,  washing  machines,  homes)  are 
much  more  equally  dispersed.  In  1969  the 
richest  4.4  percent  of  adiUts  owned  virtually 
all  corporate  and  foreign  bonds,  notes  and 
mortgages,  71  percent  of  nonsavlngs  Federal 
bonds  and  60  percent  of  all  personally  held 
corporate  stock.  They  held  only  27  percent 
of  real  estate,  however,  and  only  33  percent  of 
cash  (savings  and  checking  accounts). 
(Smith  et  al.) 

Is  the  distribution  of  wealth  becoming 
more  even?  Between  1929  and  1953  the  shai'e 
of  total  wealth  owned  by  the  richest  1  per- 
cent of  families  declined  from  31.6  to  34J3 
percent  (Robert  J.  Lampman,  The  Sitve  of 
Top  Wealth-Holders  in  National  Wealth, 
1922-1956).  Since  then,  however,  distribution 
has  remained  roughly  unchanged,  with  yearly 
fluctuations  produced  by  changes  In  the  mar- 
ket prices  of  assets  constituting  the  btUk  of 
rich  people's  wealth  (Wetzler).  If  the  shift 
towards  more  unequal  Income  shares  con- 
tinues, and  If  the  current  Federal,  state  and 
local  tax  systems  continue  unreformed.  it 
seems  likely  that  wealth  will  again  become 
more  concentrated. 

In  certain  countries  (Sweden,  for  example) 
with  Inequality  of  before-ta.T  Income  similar 
to  that  in  the  U.S.,  a  progressive  tax  system — 
that  Is,  a  tax  which  takes  a  greater  percent 
of  larger  Incomes  than  of  small  ones — even.s 
out  distribution.  In  the  United  States,  alas, 
the  total  burden  of  taxes — Federal,  state  and 
local — Is  no  more  than  roughly  proportional 
(taking  the  same  percentage  of  everyone's 
income)  at  best  and  at  worst,  depending  upon 
one's  economic  assumptions,  even  regressive 
(taking  less  from  those  who  have  more). 

Income  taxes,  Federal  and  state,  are  our 
most  progressive  systems,  loophole -ridden 
though  they  are.  The  degree  of  progressivlty 
Is  mild,  hov.ever,  with  effective  rates  ranging 
from  1.4  percent  for  those  with  up  to  $3,000 
a  year  lutotal  Income  to  only  12.4  percent 
tot  millionaires  (Joseph  A.  Pechman  and 
Benjamin  A.  Okner,  Who  Bears  the  Tax  Bur- 
den?). A  family  with  $5,000  a  year  pay  aii 
average  effective  rate  of  5.8  percent — only 
four  and  one-half  percentage  points  leas  than 
the  9.3  percent  which  the  $30,000  person  pays. 

This  hardly  a  demonstration  of  striking 
progressivlty.  Nor  does  even  this  iimiLo^ 
gradoatloa  in  rates  hold  true  throughout  the 
income  scale.  The  heaviest  tax  rate  (15.3 
percent)  is  p«ad  by  those  between  $100A>00 
and  $500,000;  rates  decline  thereafter,  and 
a  millionaire  pays  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of 
most  1)150,000  families. 
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Payroll  taxes  clearly  lack  even  this  degree 
or  progreesivlty.  A  flat  rate  of  6.85  is  levied 
on  earned  Income  up  to  IMaoo.  Tlie  more 
a  salary  exceeds  $14,100,  the  lower  the  pay- 
roll tax  Is  as  a  percent  of  the  total  Income. 
A  wage  earner  making  $14,000  pays  the  full 
5.85  percent  of  his/her  Income,  while  a 
tuU.OOO-a-)-ear  corporate  executive  pays  about 
1.7  percent. 

In  addition  the  more  unearned  income  a 
p«rson  has  (and  imearned  income  Is  concen- 
trated in  the  poorest  and  richest  quiutiles  of 
families),  the  lower  the  effective  tax  rate 
en  total  income.  Now  that  the  payroll  tux 
is  second  only  to  the  Individual  Income  tr.K 
as  a  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Its  regresslv- 
Ity  almoet  cancels  the  progressive  effect  of 
the  income  tax.  The  result  is  an  overall  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  which  ts  close  to  propor- 
tional. 

Those  mainstays  of  state  and  local  reve- 
nues— sales  and  excise  taxes  and  properly 
taxe.s — are  also  somewhat  regressive,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pechman  and  Okner  study.  The 
sales  tax  is  thoroughly  regressive  no  matter 
what  economic  assumptions  one  makes  aboiu 
Ua  incidence.  The  property  tax  is  regressive 
If  one  assumes,  as  many  economists  would, 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  tax  is  pas.scU 
on  to  renters  in  the  form  of  higher  rents. 

Thus  while  Federal  taxes  are  proportional 
or  mildly  progressive,  state  and  local  taxes 
are  proportional  or  slightly  regressive  Tlie 
total  tax  burden,  therefore,  is  no  better  than 
proportional. 

What  of  estate  taxes  and  their  ellcct  on  dis- 
tribution or  wealth?  Pechman  and  Okner 
estimate  that  bequests  totaled  $64.7  billion 
in  1B66  and  were  taxed  at  an  effective  rate 
of  only  10  percent.  If  bequests  are  Included 
in  total  income,  and  estate  taxes  in  the  total 
tax  burden,  tax  rates  remain  the  same  for 
middle-  and  lov.--income  families  up  to  $20,- 
000  (where  estates  large  enough  to  be  taxed 
are  rare),  but  are  sharply  reduced  for  most 
higher  income  classes.  Taxes  on  trauFfers  of 
wealth,  then,  do  little  to  break  up  acounni- 
lated  wealth. 

"SOME   ABE    MOUE   T.\X.\BLE   THAN    OTIlrRS- 

Tlie  Constitution  specifies  that  "ali  Income 
from  whatever  source  derived"  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  Today,  hov/ever,  to  para- 
phrase Orwell.  -AU  Incomes  are  taxable  but 
6ome  are  more  taxable  than  others."  What 
accounts  for  this  lack  of  real  progrcssivity? 

One  significant  factor  is  certainly  income 
tax  loopholes;  they  will  lose  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment some  $91  billion  in  fiscal  1976— and 
•hield  two  or  three  times  that  simi  from 
taxation — often  with  untoward  economic  ef- 
fects. Some  examples: 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  which  puts 
about  $3  billion  Into  the  hands  of  wealthy 
Investors,  royalty -owners  and  oil  companies. 
It  bids  up  the  price  of  oil-rich  land  and  pro- 
vides corporate  cash  flow  to  move  into  non- 
energy  areas.  Meanwhile  US  oil  production  is 
declining. 

The  capital  gains  at  death  loophole,  which 
enriches  the  rich  by  about  $5  billion  a  year. 
It  permits  the  transfer  of  appreciated  stocks 
without  capital  gains  tax,  encourage  the 
"lock-in"  of  obsolete  ixivestment  and  de- 
prives new  innovative  industries^ of  badly 
needed  Investment  funds. 

The  bobby  farm  loophole,  allowing  bJg-city 
lawyers  and  doctors  to  shield  fat  prof es.slonai 
incomes  by  "writing  off"  paper  losses  on  in- 
vestments in  cattle-breeding.  It  loees  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  and  ralees  the 
price  of  land,  equipment  and  feed  to  real 
farmers. 

State  and  local  bonds,  which  provide  $4.7 
billion  a  year  tax-free  to  banks,  corporations 
and  the  wealthiest  3  percent  of  families.  It 
would  be  eheaper,  as  well  as  fairer., for  tbe 
Federal  Oovwmment  almply  to  subsidize 
sUte  and  local  bond  Interest  and  make  It 
taxable. 
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These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
advertised  in  financial  papers 
every  week  for  those  seeking  to 
substantial   incomes.   Other 
penalize  the  middle  cla.ss: 

Tiie  first  $100  in  dividends 
tlie  major  soiu-ce  of  income 
are  not  taxed.  But  the  interest 
counts — the  chief  investment  ._ 
middle  class— is  taxed  from  th( 

Self-employed  people  are  al 
aside  up  to  $7,500  a  year  tax- 
old    age   under   the   "Keogli 
scheme.   Wlien   last   counted, 
planners  (most  of  them  doctor.') 
countanls  and  other  profes.sionil 
most  entirely  in  the  richest  5  ^. 
ilies.  Ordinary  employees  not 
company  or  Government  pen.^ib 
than  half  of  the  countrys  work 
this  categorj')  may  deduct  only 
a  year  for  their  old  age. 

Families   where    husband    an 
work  pay  higher  income  tax  rate 
single  people  or  married  coupli 
person  provides  most  of  the 
are    also    treated    inequitably 
security,  into  which  both  partufi 
In  order  to  receive  eventual  beu 
only  slightly  greater  than  ii 
been  contributing.  Both  hu.sbaid 
work  in  one  out  of  two  middle- 
Hies — the  highest  proportion  of 
group. 

Of  cotirse,  tlieie  are  also  t. 
which  benefit  the  middle  class — 
terest  deductions  and  medical 
for  example.  But  the  averafte  per 
fits  from  these  loopholes  for  a  ta 
ing  «10,000-«15.000  a  year  are  .*,'-. 
respectively.  At  $50,000  a  vear  tlie 
$411  and  $449. 
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RKVERSING   IHi:   TRICND 

Sucli  tax  preferences  make  tli. 
burden  of  the  average  taxpayer  u 
But  what  is  even  more  worrying  t^ 
ilics  i»  that  recently  their  laxei 
rixing  faster  than  any  other  gr 
are  two  main  reasons. 

First,  the  payroll  tax  haa  gone 
lu  1971  the  tax  was  5.2  percent 
*a.(iOi>.pf  wages.  Today  the  tax 
cent  of  the  fir.^t  $14,100  of  €__ 
For  a  family  making  $14,000  thi 
an  increase  of  75  percent — fr( 
S819 — in  a  little  over  tlnee  years! 
lower  incomes  have  beer,  somew 
tlie  rate  increase,  and  those  wit 
salaries  will  pay  a  fraction  of  a 
But  those  nearest  the  wage  cut. 
average  working  family — are  the 

Second,    inflation   is   raising 
family's  income  tax  bill  faster 
come.  Let's  take  a  four-person 
suppose  that  in  1973  their  ean 
was  $13,000.  Their  Federal  incom 
have  been  $1,380.  leaving  them  w 
tax  income  of  $11,620.    (Their 
rate  is  10.6  percent.)  Let  tis 
that  the  father  gets  an  8 
1974  (the  average  raise) .  Does  hi 
of  $14,040  maintain  the  family's 
ard  of  living?  No,  because  they 
higher  tax  bracket  ( 19  percent 
insured  of  17  percent) .  Tlieir  . 
tax  is  now  1.678,  leaving  them  . 
tax  income  of  $12,462.    (Their 
rate  is  11.2  percent.) 

After-tax  income  in  1974  is  only 
higher  than  the  previous  year,  „ 
the  12  percent  inflation.  Because 
widen   as   income  rises   (from 
ments  at  the  bottom  of  the  ii.. 
$20,000  Increments  at  the  top),  . 
fer  less  from  the  impact  of  inflatiii 

Taxes,  then,  do  little  to  corre 
equal  distribution  of  Uicome  an( 

Uneven    distribution    cannot 
wholly  on  one  party  or  one  adm 
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Yet  it  is  hardly  a  coincidence 
shares — after   becoming   more 
Democratic  prograitis  from  Rc-. 
Deal  to  Johnson's  Great  Society 
shifted    toward    greater    inequa 
Richard  Nixon  and  have  stayed 
the  same  under  his  successor, 
to  even  out  during  periods  of 
nomics   expansion   and   to   becon^e 
trated    during    less-than-cataclys 
sions,  .since  those  at  the  bottom 
come    pile    are    generallv    "last    1 
fired." 

The  last  .six  years  have  given  ui 
portionate   share  of  economic 
1968  inflation  has  almost  tripled 
ment  has  doubled.  Interest  rates 
the  real  GNP  growth  rate  has 
real  earnings  have  fallen— all  of 
drastically  eroded  modcst-incomt 
financial  security. 

What  can  be  done  to  reverse  t 
A  healthy  economy  ts  the  first  stej  . 
stimulate  lagging  consumer  demar  a 
a  large  tax  cut  for  low-  and  n 
taxpayers,   maintain   adequate   ..^ 
ply  growth  for  sustained  economii 
prevent  runaway  administered  pr 
concentrated  industries,  nudge 
away  from  speculative  and  inflUw- 
and  towJird  housing  and  product! 
ment.  and  provide  public  service 
unemploj-ecl. 

The  second   step   Ls   a  fairer 
Thoroufeli  income  tax  reform  is 
due;    estate   and   gift   taxes  must 
pletely  overhauled,  and  payroll 
more  progressive. 

This  will  require  electing  and 
office   a   President   and   Congress 
committed  to  the  cause  of  the  a\~ 
and  woman— not  just  to  tlie  poo 
oppressed,  emphatically  not  jtist 
and  powerful,  but  to  the  three 
nation  who  make  up  the  middle 
For  as  we  have  seen  in  the  200 
Jefferson  wrote  his  friend  de  Meu.. 
leal  equality  and  economic  equali 
lilted.    Who    can    doubt — after 
scandals     of     purchased 
higher  milk  price  supports  in  ^. 
campaign  contributions  and  the 
nanig.ws— tliat    the    rich    have    „ 
political  persuasion  not  given  th 
citizen?  If  we  are  to  preser\'e  what 
hoped  would  be  otir  "successful  exj  .. 
in  democracy,  we  must  move  towaip 
distribution  of  income  and  wealth 
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HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEREITI 


OF    NEW    V-ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  June  18, 


REPRESENTS  TIVES 


Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speak^, 
i.s  being  heard  lately  about  i 
ergy  prices.  The  people  in  my  . 
gres.sional  District  in  New  York  _. 
cal  of  the  Americans  who  hav ! 
deeper  into  their  already  strajied 
comes  to  meet  higher  energy  ^_ 
ter  meeting  with  many  of  ther 
district,  I  am  convinced  that 

not  and  will  not  tolerate 

rises  in  prices  they  must  pay  for 
ties,  particularly  for  natural  ga. 

Total  energy  monopoly  exists 
country  today;  It  Is  as  simple 
And,  this  industry  is  waging 
mined  campaign  to  obtain  der 
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of  natural  gas  prices.  Two  earlier  at- 
tempts to  do  this  were  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dents Trtiman  and  Eisenhower.  Now. 
the  same  argiuients  on  the  part  of  tbe 
gas  industry  are  being  heard  once  again. 
I  believe  these  arguments  can  be  effec- 
tively opposed  and  discredited  as  they 
were  in  the  past. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  gas  indus- 
try that  gas  price  regulation  does  not 
work;  by  artificially  holding  the  price  at 
a  low  level,  producers  would  only  be  dis- 
couraged, resulting  in  limited  explora- 
tion and  development  of  new  natural 
gas  supplies.  Decontrol  advocates  also 
state  that  without  it,  our  supplies  of 
gas  will  turn  into  gas  shortages. 

However,  the  claims  of  the  energy 
producers  are  simply  not  true.  For  ex- 
ample, from  1954  until  1969,  the  years  of 
Federal  regulation  of  gas  prices,  the  vol- 
ume of  natural  gas  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  increased  dramatically — from 
5  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1954  to  14  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  1969.  Therefore,  for  at  least 
15  years,  regulation  of  gas  prices  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  did  work  to 
assure  the  Nation  of  an  adequate  gas 
supply,  and,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  we  all  are  aware,  higher  prices  to 
consumers  will  only  make  the  large,  rich 


companies  even  larger  and  richer.  And, 
higher  prices  cannot  guarantee  these 
companies  from  producing  more  gas  for 
the  consuming  public.  One  example  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  for  the  past  5  years, 
the  PPC  has  granted  higher  prices,  but 
we  have  yet  to  witness  the  increase  in 
gas  production.  In  1971,  the  Commis- 
sion raised  the  price  for  new  gas  sup- 
plies from  19  cents  to  26  cents  per  Mcf, 
believing  the  promises  of  the  producers 
that  at  26  cents,  there  would  be  ade- 
quate gas  supplies  for  the  public. 

In  1972  and  1973,  when  the  shortages 
persisted,  the  Commission  devised  a  se- 
ries of  dubious  exceptions  to  permit  new 
sale  in  the  35-to-45-cent  range.  How- 
ever, matters  continued  to  get  worse.  In 
June  1974,  it  increased  the  level  to  58 
cents — three  times  the  level  in  effect  as 
of  1971.  What  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
is  that  each  increase  in  price  has  been 
granted  without  any  examination  of  the 
profits  made  by  the  industry  prior  to  the 
increase. 

Now  the  Commission  has  proposed  to 
penalize  the  consiuners  even  fm-ther  by 
raising  prices  once  again.  Every  time  the 
cost  of  natural  gas  rises  at  the  wellhead 
by   1   cent  per   1,000  Mcf,   this  can  be 


translated  into  another  $240  million  on 
the  utihty  bills  of  40  milUon  Americans. 
There  has  been  widespread  prediction 
that  if  deregulation  does  occur,  prices  to 
these  consiuners  may  rise  as  much  as 
50  cents  per  1,000  Mcf.  I  know  that  our 
people  will  not  tolerate  such  prices,  par- 
ticularly when  we  know  from  past  per- 
formances that  such  actions  have  pre- 
viously failed  to  bring  relief  in  the  form 
of  more  gas  suppUes. 

If  a  gas  shortage  in  Indiana  forces  a 
factory  there  to  switch  to  oil,  or  a  uni- 
versity in  New  Jersey  to  switch  to  coal, 
the  major  oil  and  gas  conglomerates  will 
still  profit;  the  energy  monopoly  does  not 
suffer  if  one  source  of  energy  is  substi- 
tuted for  another.  Therefore,  if  the  oil 
and  gas  companies  complain  that  regu- 
lated prices  on  gas  would  lead  them  to 
produce  Jess  and  force  the  public  to  rely 
on  other  som'ces  of  energy,  the  already 
exlioi-bitant  prices  of  all  sources  of  energy 
would  still  only  harm  the  consumers. 

Therefore,  because  I  am  certain  that 
devastating  hardships  will  result  from 
further  hikes  in  the  price  of  gas,  I  oppose 
this  alternative  despite  the  claims  of  the 
producers  that  it  is  the  only  method  of 
increasing  supplies.  And,  I  am  sure  the 
public  will  agree. 


SENATE-  7^7iMr«rfaf(,  June  19,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 


t  Legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  6, 1975) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi^ore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  who  revealest  Thy- 
self in  all  that  is  pure  and  true  and  lovely, 
we  beseech  Thee  to  help  us  make  our 
hearts  and  minds  a  fit  place  for  Thy 
dweUing.  In  all  things  and  at  all  times 
help  us  to  be  masters  of  ourselves  that  we 
may  be  the  servants  of  all.  In  attempting 
to  make  right  the  wrongs  of  the  world, 
reveal  the  wrongs  in  us  which  first  must 
be  made  right.  Show  us  once  more  that 
our  hearts  must  be  homes  of  love  and 
purity  and  honesty  if  we  are  to  be  the 
instruments  for  transforming  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  In  these  days  of  tension 
and  strain,  heavy  with  emotion,  keep  us 
calm  in  temper,  clear  in  mind,  soimd  of 
heart,  chaste  in  speech,  magnanimous  in 
manners.  Enable  all  who  serve  in  the  high 
public  offices  of  this  place  to  perform 
faithfully  and  well  each  task,  heedful  of 
the  command  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee,  our  God. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated,  beginning  with  "New 
Reports." 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  Doug- 
las C.  Plate,  to  be  vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pioceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-JfRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  calendar  day. 
Wednesday.  June  18.  1975,  be  approved. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ACTION  AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'JfRD.  Mr.  President, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With-  , 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— AIR  FORCE. 
ARMY,  NAVY.  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force.  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Olknw).  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
similar  request  with  regard  to  nomina- 
tions that  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confli-med  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING 

The  PRESIDING 

previous  order,  there  will 
riod  for  the  transaction  of 
Ing  business,  for  not  to  e:. 
utes,  with  statements  ther 
5  minutes  each, 


r  OFFic  :r 


REQUEST  FOR 

SENATE  RESOLUT^'n 


CONSIDERATION  OF 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr. 
distinguished  assistant  . 
will  respond  to  a  question 
calendar  is  Senate  Res 
ported  by  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Hruska),  without  dissint 
Committee  on  the  Judicial 
whether  the  bill  could  be 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 


Pre  ident,  if  the 
ma  iority  leader 
P(  nding  on  the 
Resoluiion  135,  re- 
Nebraska 
f  I'om  the 
I  wonder 
called  up  at  this 


f  r<  m 


es. 


NORWEGIAN- AMERIC  \N  DAY 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
at  the  request  of  the 
ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
proceed  to  the  consideration 
No.  202,  Senate  Resolution 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 
the  right  to  object,  what  is 
tion,  please? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This 
poses    the    designation   of 
American  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I 
lution  will  be  stated  by  titlt 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

A.  resolution   (S.  Bes.  135) 
designation  of  Norwegian 


Rlr.  President, 
distini  uished  Sen- 

VIONDALE)  .    I 

the  Senate 
of  Calendar 
35. 

reserving 
this  resolu- 

resllution  pro- 
Norwegian- 

..  The  reso- 


COMMTTTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consmt  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  ex- 
cept when  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
New  Hampshire  election  matter. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


roin 


Pres  dent. 


t^day 

1(5 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on 
my  time  as  the  designee  of  the  majority 
leader. 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vi-111  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  loU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objectioti.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

,  ^.J^^^^'^  ^-  ^^'^^fO-  Mr.  President, 
1  yield  back  my  time  as  the  designee  of 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  desire  to  be  nc- 
ognlzed?  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection  to  the  present 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection, 
proceeded    to   consider   the 
which  had  been  reported  f r 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  .  . 
delighted  that  the  Senate 
proving  Senate  Resolution 
nizing  and  expressing  its 
the    many    important 
•  Norwegians   and   their 
American  life. 

First  I  would  like  to  say 
deeply    grateful    to    the    c 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Senator  Eastland,  and  to 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  ...  ^v«,x 
ters.  Holidays  and  Celebratio  is 
Hruska,  for  their  comtesy  a 
ness  in  bringing  tliis  measure 
ate  floor. 

Passage    of    Senate    .,, 

marks  the  first  step  in  what 
be  a  series  of  events  paying 
the  close  and  longstanding  tie 
bound  the  United  States  and 
The  Norwegian  Parliamenl 
Ing.  earlier  this  year  designa  «d 
1975,  to  commemorate  the 
versary  of  the  departure  ui 
Jtestaurationen  which  brougqt 
organized  company  of 
tiers  to  America. 

Senate  Resolution  135 

duced  with  the  cosponsorship 
Abourezk,  Bentsen,  Culver, 
Jackson,    Macnuson, 
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lUSINESS         Nelson,  calls  upon  the  Presidint 

..  Under  tlie    "**®  October  9, 1975,  the  day  1 
low  be  a  pe-    '"a^'ow^n  arrived  in  the  Unitejl 
:  outine  mom-    Norwegian-American  day 
15  min-        Following  unanimous 
in  limited  to    °'  Senate  Resolution  135  . 
that  the  President  will  take 
next  step  of  making  the  acti^l 
tion.  This  action  would  be 

the  expressed  will  of  the 

the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
has  always  characterized 
tween  our  two  countries. 

Regarding  the  substance  of 
tion.   there  can  be  little 
value  of  the  contributions 
wegian  Americans  to  our  ... 
nomic,  political,  and  cultural 
is  almost  no  aspect  of  Amer_ 
which  Norwegian  immigrants 
descendants  have  failed  to 

They  helped  to  tama  the f, 

build  communities  in  New  Yor  : 
west,  the  Great  Plains  States, 
Pacific    Northwest.    Skilled 
from  Noi-way  played  a  major 
development  of  the  American 
dustry  and  in  the  evolution  ( 
ship  in  this  country.  Norwegijin 
cans  have  made  significant 
to  business  in  the  United 
the  professions  such  as  law, 
engineering.   Education  In    , 
States,  and  in  the  Midwest  in 
has  benefited  from  active 
leadership  demonstrated  by 
Americans. 

I  hesitate  to  call  the  roll  of 
Americans  of  Norwegian  „.„ 
there  are  so  many  that  some 
sarily  be  omitted.  Only  a  part 
eludes:   Nobel  Prize  winning 
such  as  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug  a, 
O.  Lawrence;   distinguished 
like  Victor  Lawson  of  the  C 
Nev.s,  and  Eric  Sevareid  of 
Rockne  and  Sonja  Henie  in  _. 
sports;  educators  such  as  Lam- 
Luther  College  and  Peter 
Reed,  and;  writers  of  the 
nesota's  own  Ole  Rolvaag. 

This  year  a  wide  variety  of 
tions  In  the  United  States  will 

or  sponsoring  events  to 

sesquicentennlal  of  Norwegian 
tion  to  the  United  States.  In  B 
the  Sons  of  Norway  is  playing 
role  in  sponsoring  these  a< 
other  institutions  such  as  St. 
versity,  the  Guthrie  Theater, 
em  College,  the  Central  Lutiienii 
in  Minneapolis,  the  University 
nesota,  and  many  more  wfll 
programs  during  the  year.  Of 
terest  in  the  anniversary  exten(is 
tually  every  State,  particularly 
Washington,  the  Dakotas, 

New  York,  and  Wisconsin ^_, 

share  of  the  3  million  Norwegla  i 
cans  in  the  United  States  reside . 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  tlfe 
centennial  is  being  greeted  in 
United  States  and  Non^-ay  testiljes 
strong  affinity  felt  between  the 
these  two  countries.  A  shared  lov ! 
dom,  a  devotion  to  peace,  and 
human  dignity  and  opportunity 
common  values  that  have  jolne 
tions  over  the  last  century  an 
They  form  bonds  that  I  hope 
tinue  for  many,  many  years  to 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  in  addition  to  the  other  spon- 
sors of  the  measure,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) be  added  as  a  sponsor.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows:  - 

S.  Res.  135 

Whereas  the  first  organized  company  of 
Norwegians  arrived  In  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1825,  on  the  sloop  Restauratlonen;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  three 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who  were 
either  born  In  Norway  or  are  of  Norwegian 
descent;  and 

Whereas  the  Norwegian-Americans  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  agrlciUtural 
and  industrial  development  of  the  North  and 
West;  and 

Whereas  the  Norwegian-Americans  have 
made  equally  significant  contributions  in  the 
fields  of  arts  and  letters,  religion,  education, 
and  politics;  and 

Whereas  the  Norwegian  Parliament  (Stort- 
ing) has  set  aside  July  4.  1975,  to  commemo- 
rate the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  sailing  of  the  sloop  Restauratlonen 
from  Stavanger,  Norway:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  In  order  to  help  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Immense  and  important  contributions  of  the 
Norwegians  to  American  life,  the  day  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  1975,  be  designated  "Norwegian- 
American  Day." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  95-207) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PDBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  desig- 
nate October  9.  1975.  as  •Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Day." 

STATEMENT 

TTie  facts  of  the  case  are  clearly  set  out 
in  Senator  Walter  Mondale's  address  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  upon  Introduction  of  the 
resolution  on  April  23,  1975,  and  are  as 
follows: 

"Prom  the  earliest  explorations  of  the 
North  American  continent  nearly  1,000  years 
ago  untu  the  present  day,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Norway  have  made  Important 
contributions  to  our  country  and  its  culture. 
Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  on  October  9, 
1825,  the  sloop  Restaurationen  arrived  In  New 
York  harbor.  This  ship  brought  the  first  or- 
ganized company  of  Norwegians  to  the 
United  States.  Today  there  are  more  than  3 
million  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
were  either  born  in  Norway  or  are  of  Nor- 
wegian descent. 

"Foremost  among  the  ancient  Norwegians 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  our  history 
was  Uef  Ericson,  who  in  985  discovered 
Greenland  and  15  years  later  landed  on  the 
North  American  coast,  naming  It  Vinland. 
Later,  In  1355  Paul  Knutson  set  saU  for 
Greenland.  One  scholar  has  argued  that  a 
part  of  Knutson's  expedition  may  have  con- 
tinued on  to  America  and  been  responsible 
for  the  Kensington  Rune  Stone  (1362)  In 
northern  Minnesota. 

"The  Influence  of  other  well-known  Nor- 
wegians has  spread  to  America,  particularly 
that  of  noted  writer  such  as  Ibsen,  musicUns 
of  the  caliber  of  Edward  Orieg  and  Ole  Bull, 
and  diplomats  such  as  Trygve  Lie. 


"Americans  of  Norwegian  origin  have  from 
the  early  19th  century  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  our  Nation,  In- 
cluding its  literature,  politics,  education, 
business,  and  science.  Knute  Nelson.  Laur 
Larsen,  Ole  Rolvaag,  Thorsten  Veblen,  and 
Victor  Lawson  are  but  a  few  of  the  distin- 
guished Americans  of  Norwegian  descent. 

"The  Norwegian  Parliament,  Storting,  has 
designated  July  4,  1975.  as  a  day  for  com- 
memoration of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
sailing  of  the  sloop  Restaurantionen.  from 
Stavanger,  Norway.  To  Increase  our  own  ap- 
preciation of  the  immense  and  important 
contributions  of  the  Norwegians  to  American 
life.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  resolution  we  submit  today  for  the 
designation  of  'Norwegian-American  Day."  " 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  S.  Res.  135  without  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  i-econsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  200,  201.  and  204. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHEASTERN     UNIVERSITY     OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  <X>LUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  611)  for  the  relief  of 
Southeastern  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an^  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  and  certificate  of 
amendment  thereto  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Southeastern  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  subchapter  1  of 
chapter  18  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (1929  D.C.  Code,  title  6, 
ch.  8)  be  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved 
and  confirmed,  except  as  herein  specifically 
altered  and  amended. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  name  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  Southeastern  University. 

Sec.  3.  The  management  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trust- 
ees consisting  of  not  less  than  nine  nor 
more  than  thirty  in  number  as  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  said  board  of  trustees, 
one-third  of  whom,  at  all  times,  shall  be 
graduates  of  said  university,  of  the  quali- 
fications prescribed  by  said  board  of  trustees, 
nominated  by  the  alumni  of  said  university 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  said  board  of 
trustees,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
by  said  board  of  trustees.  Each  trustee  shaU 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  office  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  elected;  except 
that  (1)  in  expanding  or  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  trustees  under  this  Act,  the  board  of 
trustees  shaU  have  the  authority  to  fix  or 
adjust  the  terms  of  office  of  such  additional 
or  remaining  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be.  so 
that  the  term  of  office  of  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  trustees  shall  expire  annually; 
and  (2)  a  trustee  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for   which   his   predecessor    was   appointed 


shall  be  elected  only  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  such  predecesfkM-. 

Ssc.  4.  That  the  said  board  of  trustees  is 
authorized  to  (a)  make,  alter,  and  repeal 
bylaws  for  the  management  of  the  said  cor- 
poration and  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  university  and  the 
schools.  faciUty,  and  students  thereof;  (b) 
elect  as  officers  of  the  said  corporation  and 
fix  the  salaries  of  a  president,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as 
it  may  find  necessary,  for  the  respective 
terms  and  with  the  respective  powers 
and  duties  as  fixed  by  the  bylaws  of 
the  said  corporation;  (c)  appoint,  from 
among  their  number,  as  officers  of  the  said 
board  of  trustees  and  fix  the  salaries  of  a 
chairman,  a  vice  chairman,  and  a  secretary, 
and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  find  neces- 
sary, for  the  respective  terms  and  with  the  re- 
spective powers  and  duties  as  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  the  said  corporation;  (d)  remove  any 
trustee  when,  In  its  judgment,  he  shaU  be 
found  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise,  of  per- 
forming or  discharging,  or  shall  neglect  or 
reiuse  to  perform  or  discharge,  the  duties 
of  his  office;  (e)  determine  and  establish 
from  time  to  time  additional  schools  In  all 
departments  of  sciences,  liberal  arts,  and 
the  professions,  and  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion therein;  (f)  determine  and  establish, 
from  time  to  time,  additional  professorships; 
(g)  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  deans, 
professors,  tutors,  and  Instructors  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  and  fix  their  respective 
terms,  duties,  and  salaries;  and  (h)  grant 
and  confer  degrees,  but  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  appropriate  school. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  corporation  may  have 
and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  and  change 
the  same  at  pleasure,  and  shall  have  power, 
in  Its  corporate  name,  (a)  to  sue  and  be 
sued;  (b)  to  plead  and  be  Impleaded;  and 
(c)  to  acquire  real,  personal,  and  mixed 
property  by  grant,  gift,  purchase,  bargain 
and  sale,  conveyance,  will,  devise,  bequest, 
or  otherwise  to  hold,  use,  and  maintain  the 
same  solely  for  the  purposes  of  education 
and  to  demise,  let,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
lien,  grant,  sell,  exchange,  convey,  transfer, 
place  out  fit  interest,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  same  for  its  use  in  such  manner  as  shall 
seem  most  beneficial  thereto;  subject  to  con- 
forming to  the  express  conditions  of  the 
donor  of  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  with 
regard  thereto  accepted  by  it:  Provided,  That 
it  shaU  not  hold  more  land  at  any  one  time 
than  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
unless  it  shaU  have  received  the  same  by 
gift,  grant,  or  devise,  in  which  case  it  sbaU 
sell  and  dispose  of  so  much  of  the  same  as 
may  not  be  necessary  for  said  purposes 
within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion, otherwise  the  same  shall  revert  to  the 
donor  or  his  heirs. 

Sec.  6.  The  income  of  said  corporation 
from  all  sources  whatsoever  shall  be  held  to 
the  name  of  the  corporation  and  supplied  to 
the  maintenance,  endowment,  promotion, 
and  advancement  of  the  said  university, 
subject  to  conforming  to  the  express  con- 
ditions of  the  donor  of  any  gift,  devise,  or 
bequest  accepted  by  said  corporation,  with 
regard  to  the  income  therefrom. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  person  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired to  profess  any  particular  religious  de-  ' 
nomination,  sentiment,  or  opinion  as  a  con- 
dition to  becoming  and  continuing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  or  a  student,  with  the  full 
benefits,  prlvUeges,  and  advantages  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Tbat  no  institution  of  learmng 
hereafter  incorporated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  use  in  or  as  its  title,  in  whole 
or  In  port,  the  words  "Southeastern  Uni- 
versity". 

Sec.  9.  Upon  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  board  of  trustees  shall,  after  pay- 
ing or  making  provision  for  the  payment 
of  all  of  the  liabilities  of  the  corporation, 
dispose  of  all  of  the  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion, exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation  in  such  manner,  or  to  such  or- 
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ganlzation  or  organizations  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  tor  educational  purpoees 
as  shall  at  the  time  qualify  as  an  exempt 
organization  or  organizations  under  section 
601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod* 
of  1954  or  the  corresponding  provision  of  any 
future  United  States  Internal  revenue  law  as 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  determUie. 

Sec.  10.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Con- 
gress from  amending,  annulling,  or  repeal- 
ing the  same  or  any  part  thereof. 
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HOBBY  MONTH 
Tlie  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  84)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim     October     1975     as     "Hobby 
Month."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  thlid  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agi-eed  to. 
The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble 
Is  as  foUows: 

Whereas  mUllons  of  Americans  wUi  be  using 
and  gaining  enjoyment  from  hobbles  which 
nave  special  relevance  to  the  1976  Bicen- 
tennial celebration,  and  such  hobbyists  ex- 
hibit the  qualities  of  creativity  and  indl- 
vldual  achievement  exempUHed  by  Ameri- 
ca 3  earliest  pioneers; 

Whereas  the  American  system  of  freedom 
and  enterprise  nurtiu^a  and  encourages  in- 
venUve  genius  and  creative  acUvltles  In  peo- 
ple of  aU  ages  which  la  turn  assures  the  fu- 
ture of  technological  growth  In  the  United 
■States; 

Whereas  many  of  the  Nation's  doctors,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  recognize  the  moti- 
vaUonal  and  therapeuUc  value  of  construc- 
tively channeling  Interests  through  hobbles; 

Whereas  the  Bobby  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Incorporated,  wlU  in  October  1975 
lead  a  nationwide  effort  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  hobbles  tWough  the  schools. 
pubUc  libraries,  veterans'  organizations  and 
seruor  citizens'  groups:  Now.  therefore  'be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  October 
1975  as  "Hobby  Month",  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  celebrate 
such  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  94-206).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

Thwne  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSI 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  la  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  1976  as  "Hobby  Month." 

STAIEIAXXT 

The  merits  of  the  resolution  are  clearlv 
stated  In  » letter  from  the  resolution's  spon- 
sor. Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  to  the  Semtte 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  foUows: 

"As  the  Nation  approMhes  Its  Bicenten- 
nial celebration,  it  is  eq)«d«uy  appropriate 
to  give  recognition  to  the  nUlUons  of  bobbv- 
Ists  across  the  Nation  whose  model  planes 
and  ships  remind  us  of  the  great  events  in 
American  history  and  whose  creative  expres- 
sion through  various  arts  and  crafts  recall 
lor  us  the  diversity  and  strength  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage. 

"Hobbles  have  contributed  to  the  richness 
of  American  Ufe  both  in  terms  of  education 
and  recreauon.  An  exanq>le  of  the  former 
"■**«*  project  oigaalMd  in  more  than 
».000  classrooms  throughout  the  country  In 
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establishment  of   October   19 
Month."   During    this    montl: 
American  hobbyists  will   be 
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exemplify   early   American    ci 
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a  bright  future." 
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TRANSFER    OP    MADISO;  I 
TO  THE  NORTHERN 
FLORIDA 


The  bill  (S.  723)    to 
United   States    Code,    to   y 
Madison  County,  Fla.,  shall 
In   the   Northern   Judicial 
Florida,  was  considered, 
engrossed  for  a  third  rei.v 
third  time,  and  passed,  as 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives   of    the     Vniiwu 
America  in  Congress  assemble  I 
tlon  89  of  title  28,  United 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  ^.^ 
first  paragraph  of  subsection  ( 
Ing:  "Madison,";  and 

(2)  by   striking   out     ^^om, 
first  paragraph  of  subsection  (bl 

Sec.    2.    This   Act   shall    be 
hundred   and   twenty   days 
enactment. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
composition  or  preclude  the  »_ 
grand  or  petit  Jurors  summoned 
or  actually  serving  in  the  nor 
die  districts  of  Florida  on  the 
of  this  Act. 


Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  ^^. 
printed  In  the  Record  an 
the  report  (No.  94-203),  ex 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 


June 

PtjRPosE  OP  Bill 
The  bill  redefines  the  middle 
Judicial  districts  of  Florida  by 
Madison  County  from  the 
district  to  the  northern 
thus  reducing  the  average  ^, 
Madison  County  litigants,  at 
jurors  must  travel  to  the  nea 
holding  court  by  approximate 
miles. 
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This  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  302- 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senat< 
her  30.  1974.  The  House  failed 
bill  prior  to  adjournment. 

S.    723.    transferring   Madisor 
the  northern  district  of  Florida 
tlally  similar  to  H.R.  5981.    9 
v.'hlch  received  the  approval  of 
Conference  of  the  United  States 
1970  session.!  HJl.  5981,  91st  C 
had  also  been  approved  by  the  „  ^ 
ell  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  by 
Judges  of  the  middle  and 
of  Florida,   was  favorably  le 
House  of  Representatives  on 
and  was  passed  by  the  House  of  u 
tives  on  May  18,  1970.  No  actio  i 
on  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Madjson   County  is  In  the 
corner  of  the  middle  district 
the  west  and  south  by  the  nori, 
of  Florida  and  on  the  north  by 
State  line.  The  distance  from  the 
of   Madison,   which   is  centrally 
the  county,  to  Jacksonville,  the  r 
of  holding  court  In  the  middle 
approximately   ninety   miles.    ■: 
from  the  same  community  to 
the  nearest  place  of  holding 
northern    district,     is    appr. 
miles.  The  distance  from  the  „t 
of   the   county  to   Jacksonville 
mately  115  miles,  whereas  the  di. 
the  eastern  border  to  Tallahassee 
mately  seventy  miles.  Obviously 
of  the  Government,  litigants 
of  the  bar  of  Madison  County  \,uti 
by  reduction  In  travel  distance 
There  would  also  be  a  saving  for 
ment  In  the  cost  of  transferring  j- 
from  Tallahassee  rather  than  t< 
Jacksonville.  The  bar  of  Madison 
endorsed  the  transfer,  and  the 
of  Justice  has  deferred  to  the 
tlon    of    the    Judicial    Confererte 
United  States. 

The  committee  believes  that 
has  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
Its  favorable  consideration. 

COST 

No  additional  cost  to  the 
involved. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Laurens 

Today,  at  the  National  *»_ 
Church,  many  of  his  friends  wij 
ered  for  a   memorial  service 
great  man.  It  is  fitting  that 
be  held  in  the  National 
Church,   a   church  that  he  .„ 
ser\'ed  so  well,  a  service  whic:  i 
bolic  of  the  Christian  faith  th 
and    the    sterling    character 
displayed. 

Lam-ens  Williams  comm 
practice  of  law  in  Nebraska 
to  Washington  in  1954  to  serve 


commei  iced 


'  See   Reports   of     the 
Judicial   Conference   of  the    «». 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
istratlve  Office  of  the  United 
1970.  at  10. 
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ant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y 
during  President  Elsenhower's  first  term. 
For  his  service,  Laurens  William  was  pre- 
sented the  Alexander  Hamilton  Award 
for  distinguished  leadership. 

Upon  leaving  full  time  public  service 
in  1956,  Laurens  Williams  resumed  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  Washington, 
but  his  period  of  public  service  was  far 
from  over.  He  was  cited  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  landmark  Fed- 
eral Tax  Liens  Act  of  1966.  He  was  active 
in  the  American  Bar  Association,  serving 
as  a  member  of  its  House  of  Delegates 
and  on  the  Council  of  the  Association's 
Section  of  Taxation.  Additionally,  Lau- 
rens Williams  was  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ALI-ABA  Jomt  Committee  on 
Continuing  Legal  Education. 

However  impressive  these  accompiLsh- 
ments  may  be,  and  few  men  have  given 
more  of  their  time  to  public  service,  they 
are  but  part  of  the  story  of  Laurens  Wil- 
liams. To  those  of  us  who  benefited  over 
the  years  from  his  advice  and  comisel, 
Laiu'ens  Williams  was  a  man  who  knew, 
loved,  and  respected  the  law  in  its  high- 
est and  most  honorable  tradition.  To 
those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship  and  companion.shlp,  Laurens 
Williams  was  an  Individual  in  whom  we 
could  place  our  trust  in  both  good  and 
bad  times.  In  his  scholarship,  his  love  for 
the  law,  for  his  coimtry,  and  for  his  fel- 
low man,  Laurens  Williams  set  a  stand- 
ard for  us  all. 

The  Nation,  the  law,  and  his  friends 
shall  all  miss  Laurens  Williams  greatly, 
but  we  are  all  a  little  better  for  his  hav- 
ing passed  our  way  for  a  brief  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ai-ticle  concerning  Mr. 
Laiu'ens  Williams,  whlcli  appeared  In  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  June  9,  1975, 
and  an  editorial  in  reference  to  his 
public  service  from  the  same  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  tiie  matei-lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Omaha  World-Herald,  June   11, 
19751 

Laubens  Williams 

In  the  complex  world  of  tax  law,  few  Amer- 
icans have  distinguished  tSiemselves  as  did 
NetTraska's  Laurens  Williams. 

Williams  was  admitted  to  the  Nebraska 
bar  In  1931  and  by  1954  his  reputation  as  a 
tax  authority  earned  him  an  appointment  as 
an  assistant  to  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Humphrey  and  head  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's legal  advisory  staff. 

In  Washington  his  work  with  tax  regula- 
tions won  ac^aim  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  well  as  from  Hum- 
phrey, even  ttx>ugh  he  was  with  the  federal 
governnaent  only  l>wo  years. 

Wmiams  died  last  week  In  Washtagton, 
where  he  had  remained  aft«r  his  federal 
senrtoe  as  a  fim  partner  in  a  law  firm  spe- 
claMzlng  In  tax  mattere.  Sen.'Cail  Curtis 
prObaJfly  best  stumned  up  the  feelings  of 
WUUams'  Nebraska  friends: 

"This  quiet,  gentle  man  was  perhaps  the 
nation's  leadmg  tax  authority.  H^  had  no 
cinpertors  and  very  few  peers.  He  was  Indeed 
a  dlstlngulsbed  Mebraskan." 


IFiom  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 

June  9,  1975] 

Tax  Expert  L.  Williams  Dead  at  68 

Washington. — ^Laurens  WlUlams,  68,  for- 
mer Omaha  attorney  and  a  former  assistant 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  died 
here  of  cancer. 

A  Pennsylvania  native,  Wimams  graduated 
from  Qotbenburg,  Mefar..  High  School.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Nebraska  bar  in  1931,  he  became 
a  partner  In  Young,  Williams,  and  Holm  In 
Omaha  In  1936. 

In  1953,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Bar  Association.  He  served  on 
the  association's  executive  council  in  1949- 
1951  and  1953-1954. 

Williams  was  a  member  of  the  Hastings 
College  board  of  trustees  and  for  a  time  was 
chairman  of  the  board  01  Gothenbi-rg  Bank 
and  Trust  Co. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIHM  \N 

A  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
wmiams  was  chairman  of  the  group's  com- 
mittee on  tax  problems  of  farmei-s  from  1951 
to  1953  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
taxation  related  to  patents,  trademarks  and 
copyrights  In  1954. 

In  1954,  he  was  named  assistant  to  Treas- 
ury Secretary  George  Humphrey  and  headed 
the  Treasury  Department's  legal  advisory 
btafi". 

In  the  department  for  two  years,  Willlam.s 
resigned  in  1956.  At  that  time,  he  was  cred- 
ited with  simplifying  tax  regulation  language 
and  commended  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conmilttee  for  his  "straightforward 
manner  and  able  and  Intelligent  counsel  and 
advice." 

Humphrey  caUed  wmiams'  resignaiiou  "a 
sad  blow  to  the  Treasury." 

in  WASHINGTON 

The  Hastings  CoUege  and  Cornell  Law 
School  graduate  remained  In  Washington, 
Joining  as  a  fuU  partner  the  Washington  and 
Atlanta,  Ga..  law  fii-m  of  Sutherland,  Asbm 
and  Brcnnan.  The  firm's  specialty  was  tax 
matters. 

Upon  learning  of  Williams'  death,  Nebraska 
Sen.  Carl  Curtis.  In  Omaha  Sunday,  said: 
"This  quiet,  gentle  man  was  perhi^M  the 
nation's  leading  tax  authority.  He  bad  no 
superiors  and  verj  few  peers.  He  was  Indeed 
a  distinguished  Nebraskan." 

Survivors  Include  William's  widow,  Irene; 
son,  Henry,  and  daughter,  Mj.s.  Mike  Adler, 
both  of  Omaha. 

His  funeral  will  be  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Gothenburg  Friday.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  June  19  at  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church  In  Washlnetoik 
D.C. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  499 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  morning  business  today,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  ctmsideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  499,  a  joint  resoluticm 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pivsldoit. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orttar 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTIFI- 
CATES TO  BE  PILED  PURSUANT 
TO  SEC.  3  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 60  AND  PARAGRAPH  8  OF 
RULE  XXV  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
on  behalf  of  certain  Senators.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  certificates  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Senate  Resolution 
60  and  paragraph  8  of  rule  XXV  may  be 
filed  imtil  midnight  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(An  order  was  subsequently  entered 
providing  tliat  the  certificates  may  be 
filed  until  midnight,  July  10.) 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pi-oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  i>o  ordeicd. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  tlilnk  it  is  quite  likely  tliat  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  New  Hampshire  election 
dispute  tomorrow,  and  even  today,  prior 
to  the  hour  of  1  p  m.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  will  be  requii-ed  on  the  cwi- 
tinuing  resolution  today.  There  is  no 
other  item  on  the  Calendar  at  this  time 
that  I  know  of  that  could  be  taken  up 
today  and  disposed  of  prior  to  1  o'clock. 
So  it  may  very  well  be  tloat  the  Senate 
will  go  to  Senate  Resolution  166,  prior 
to  1  p.m.  today,  and  committees,  of 
course,  will  not  be  permitted  to  meet 
once  the  Senate  takes  up  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  166  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166  earlier.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  at  this  time  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  Senate  take  up  Senate 
Resolution  166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
i-ecognlzed  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business— for 
the  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
statements  into  the  Recobo — of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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OP  BUSINESS   THIS   WEEK 
AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  already  entered  an  order 
for  a  session  on  Saturday.  I  think  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Senate  to  make 
progress  today  and  tomorrow  on  Senate 
Resolution  168,  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion dispute.  Otherwise  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Saturday. 

Even  with  progress  today  and  tomor- 
row there  wlU  stUl  be  the  likelihood  that 
the  Senate  would  need  to  be  in  session 
on  Saturday.  This  would  mean  that 
towe  would  be  rollcaU  votes.  Tomorrow 
wm  be  a  reasonably  long  day— not  a  bob- 
tailed  Friday— because  It  is  absolutely 
nectary  for  the  Senate  to  make  some 
headway  hi  getting  acUon  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 166. 

Now.  the  leadership  Intends,  if  it  is  at 
au  possible,  to  dispose  of  Senate  Resolu- 
uon  166  next  week.  If  that  is  not  done,  I 
would  think  It  would  be  Incumbent  up- 
on all  Senators  to  rearrange  their  pro- 
grams insofar  as  the  so-called  July  4 
holiday  is  concerned,  because  I  should 
think  it  would  certainly  not  be  advis- 
able for  the  Senate  to  go  through  with  a 
weeks  holiday,  as  has  already  been 
scheduled,  without  first  finalizing  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  166. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  do  their  tit- 
most  to  say  what  they  have  to  sav,  and 
cooperate  when  they  can  in  entering 
into  agreements  with  respect  to  the  var- 
ious issues  involved  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166,  so  that  the  Senate  can  complete 
action  on  that  resolution  by.  hopefully 
next  Friday  a  week,  and,  certainly,  no 
later  than  i;iext  Saturday  a  week. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  HR 
6900— unemployment  extended  bene- 
fits—and  the  debt  ceiling,  coming  over 
from  the  House,  have  June  30  deadlines. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  would  like  to  indicaCe 
n  would  also  be  helpful,  especially  since 
there  Is  objecUon  behig  lodged  to  com- 
mittees meeting  durtog  the  considera- 
tion of  that  resolution.  If  Senators  would 
come  to  the  floor  and  listen  to  the  debate 
and  recognize  this  partakes  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  if  they  are  on  the  floor 
It  is  also  easier  to  get  consent  and  time 
agreement  on  various  amendments  and 
questions.  Otherwise  It  is  necessary  for 
the  leadership  oftentimes  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  contacting  the  offices  of  Interested 
Senators  before  there  is  any  agreement 
to  be  entered  into. 

I  know  the  leadership  on  both  sides  has 
made  this  clear  before,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  emphasized  again,  especially 
now  that  we  are  moving  Into  some  of  the 
substantive  Questiona.  actuaUy  taking  up 
the  issues  that  we  will  be  shortly  that 
have  been  referred  to  the  Senate,  and  not 
just  the  question  of  whether  it  should  go 
back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  for 
a  new  election. 

The  decision  on  those  questions  to 
many  instances  Is  going  to  tovolve  the 
understanding  and  the  application  of 
legal  principles,  and  Senators  who  are 
not  aheady  fanUUar  with  those  prin- 
ciples, it  seems  to  me.  would  do  weU  to 
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be  on  the  floor,  and  ceiv. 
get  to  the  matter  of  ballots  , 
to  be  making  decision.s  on 
pliysical  evidence  that  tJ 
sonally  inspect  in  order  to 
at  all  for  making  the  deci„, 

So  I  want  to  join  the  disti 
ing  majority  leader  in  ur 
to  cooperate  so  that  we 
along. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
distinguished  acting  I 
I  will  not  detain  the  ,^^i 
than  an  additional  uiinute 
ceed. 


ta  lily  when  we 

(  hey  are  going 

the  basis  of 

must  per- 

any  basi.s 


li  ive ; 


g  ng 


a  n 


I  thank  tlie 

Republican  leader. 

for  more 

I  may  pro- 


Seni  te 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  . 
JUNE  27,  1975,  TO  9  A 
DAY,  JUI^E  28.  1975 


FRC  M  FRIDAY, 
^.   SATUR- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  imanlinous  consent  .. 
Senate  completes  its  busine^ 
a  week,  it  stand  in  recess  i 
of  9  a.m.  on  Saturday,  a  w 
Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  _. . 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


IV  r 
thit 


ui  til 
81  k 


OFFICI  R.  Without 


REQUEST  FOR   ,  _        _ 
SENATE    RESOLUrfoN 
WEEK 


CONSrOEI^ATION  OF 
166    NEXT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M 

I  ask  unanimous  consent c 

discussed  this  with  the  dis1 
slstant  Reoublican  leader, 
that  all  committees  may  k., 
situation  will  be  next  week 
cordtogly— I  ask  unanimous 
daily  next  week  the  Senate 
sideration  of  Senate 
later  than  11  a.m. 

This  would  mean,  of  course 
mittees  could  not  meet  after 
This  would  allow  the  Senate 
brief  period  prior  to  11  o'cloc  : 
other  matters,  if  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presiden 
the  right  to  object,  I  p 
have  no  objection  and  I  «,uui 
I  would  not  have  to  Interpose  . 
vation  at  all  if  the  assistan 
leader  were  to  make  that  12 
I  think  if  he  is  to  make  it 
would  ask  for  a  little  time 
check  with  some  of  the  £ 
have  expressed  tliemselves 
to  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  made  this  request  only  that 
may  know,  beyond  any  prei 
doubt,  that  the  leadership  i 
to  this  matter  no  later  tlian 
daily  next  week. 

Now,  this  consent  is  not  . 
cause  the  Senate  is  recessing 
week  and  if  no  other  businesj 
the  Senate,  of  course,  it  is  the  a 
lative  day  and  the  Senate  will 
matter  automatically  daily,  an 
any  morning  business,  unless 
business  is  otlierwise  ordered. 

So,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
ate  will  be  going  to  this  matte 
ately  after  the  two  leaders  or 
ignees  have  been  recognized 
week  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
recess  from  day  to  dav.  And 


ar  cl 


th(  t 


June 


guished  act- 
Senators 
move  this 


more,   the  recent  practice  o 
any  rollcalls  until  12:30  dail 
to  interrupt  committee 
need  to  be  adhered  to. 

So  I  withdraw  the  request 
nnttees  are  on  notice  that  t 
meet  after  the  two  leaders  oi 
Ignees  are  recognized  daily 
unless  business  other  than 
Hampshire  election  dispute 
by  the  leadership. 

Committees  ought  to  be  «uv 
time  so  that  they  will  not  be 
meetings  next  week. 

Tliis  should  also  assure 
ance  on  the  floor  and,  hoi«:.u 
not  have  to  have  as  many  liv< 

I  thank  all  Senators. 


foregoing 

so  as  not 

hearii|gs,  will  not 


and  com- 

cannot 

their  des- 

next  week 

the    New 

called  up 


tie 


11 


adv  sed  at  this 
scheduling 

beti  er  attend- 

hopefupy,  we  will 

quorums. 


President, 
when  the 
on  Friday 
the  hour 
from  this 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE 
Messages  from  the 

United  States  were  coi ^.,.^. 

Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of 
taries. 


PF  ESIDENT 

Preside  It  of  the 

communic£  ted  to  the 

his  secre- 


President, 

have  not 

distii^uished  as- 

in  order 

kndtv  what  the 

(  nd  act  ac- 

c  >nsent  that 

r  ;sume  con- 

Resolufon  166  no 

that  com- 

11  o'clock. 

at  least  a 

to  handle 

'ce|i.  Is  there 

;,  reserving 

persodally  v;ould 

wou  1  feel  that 

any  reser- 

majority 

'clock,  but 

o'clock  I 

^en  I  can 

•s  who 

th  regard 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
As  in  executive  session,  the 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
message    from    the    Presiden 
united  States  submitting  the 
of  Abner  Woodruff  Slbal,  of  V 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Equa 
ment  Opportunity   Commisslc  i 
was  referred  to  the  Committee 
and  Public  Welfare 


RE  !^RRED 

President 

Senate  a 

I    of    the 

nomination 

rgtola,  to 

Employ- 

which 

on  Labor 


CRIME   IN   THE   UNITED 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


STATES— 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from 
ident  of  the  United  States  on 
ject  of  crime  in  the  United  Stat^ 
was  referred  to  the  Commltte» 
Judiciary.  The  message  Is  as 


celebration  of 

Law 

respect 


Vale 


an( 


11 


Ser  atorj 


w 


President. 

c  ammittees 

pread  /^enture  of 

int  ;nds  to  go 

11  o'clock 

n  eeded  be- 

laily  next 

is  before 

Ame  legis- 

go  to  this 

without 

morning 


tranqi  lllty, 


the  Sen- 

immedi- 

heir  des- 

<  ally  next 

we  will 

further- 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  » 
I  address  this  message  to  the 
on  a  subject  that  touches  the 
all  Americans:  crime. 

Two  months  ago,  at  the  ^^i, 
tlie  150th  anniversary  of  the 
School,  I  spoke  about  law 
for  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Law  makes  human  society  ij^m 
pledges  safety  to  every  membej 
the  company  of  fellow  human 
be  a  blessing  Instead  of  a  thriat 
the  instrument  through  which 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  our 
tion:  "to  insure  domestic  trai 

But  America  has  been  far  ± 
cessful  in  dealing  with  the  sort 
that  obsesses  America  day 
I  mean  street  crime,  crime 
our  neighborhoods  and  our 
ders,  robberies,  rapes,  mu^, 
ups.  break-ins — the  kmd  of  » 
lence  that  makes  us  fearful  of 
and  afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 

I  sense,  and  I  think  the  Am*,. 
Pie  sense,  that  we  are  facing  a 
veiy  serious  problem  of  disrei 
law.  Because  of  crime  ta  our  „. 
in  our  homes,  we  do  not  have 
tranquility. 

Ever  since  the  first  Presiden 
sage  on  crime,  in  1965,  strenuots 
cral  efforts,  as  well  as  State  ai  d 


and 
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laid  be- 

fche  Pres- 

the  sub- 

,  which 

on  the 


fo  lows: 


i.  tales: 
[Congress 
lives  of 


pcpsible.  It 

so  that 

brings  can 

It  is 

we  seek 

(lonstitu- 


frum  suc- 
>f  crime 
night— 
tavades 


that 

home  i — mur- 

mugglngi.  hold- 

bn  tal  vlo- 

s  rangers 


Ameri(  an 


bi  isic  \ 


peo- 

and 

for  the 

struts  and 

c  omestlc 


mes- 
Fed- 

local 
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initiatives,  have  been  undertaken  to  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  crime  ta  the  United 
States.  Yet,  throughout  this  period,  crime 
has  continued  to  increase.  Indeed,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  latest 
estimates  are  that  the  rate  of  serious 
Clime — muixler,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  and 
auto  theft — ^was  17  percent  higher  In  1974 
than  in  1973.  Tliis  is  the  largest  Increase 
in  the  44  years  the  Buj-eau  ha.s  been  col- 
lecting statistics. 

Since  1960,  although  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  on  law  enforcement 
program-s,  the  crime  rate  has  more  than 
doubled.  Moi-eover,  these  figures  reflect 
only  the  reported  crimes.  A  study  of  un- 
reported crime  sponsored  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admmistration 
indicates  that  the  actual  level  of  crime 
In  some  cities  is  three  to  five  times  great- 
er than  that  reported. 

More  significantly,  the  number  of 
crimes  involving  threats  of  violence  or 
actual  violence  has  increased.  And  the 
number  of  violent  crimes  in  which  the 
perpetrator  and  the  victim  are  strangers 
has  also  increased.  A  recent  study  Indi- 
cates that  approximately  65  percent  of 
all  violent  crimes  are  committed  against 
strangers. 

The  personal  and  social  toll  that  crime 
exacts  from  our  citizens  is  enormous.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  damage  to  victims 
of  crime,  violent  crimes  in  our  streets  and 
In  our  homes  make  fear  pervasive. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  especial- 
ly ta  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
inner  cities,  fear  has  caused  people  to 
rearrange  their  daily  hves.  They  plan 
shopptag  and  recreation  dimng  hours 
when  they  tliink  the  possibilities  of  vio- 
lent attacks  are  lower.  They  avoid  com- 
mercial areas  and  public  transit.  Fright- 
ened shopowners  arm  themselves  and 
view  customers  with  suspicion. 

The  tadividual,  political  and  social 
costs  of  crime  cannot  be  ignored.  Tliey 
demand  our  attention  and  coordinated 
action.  With  the  firm  support  of  the 
American  people,  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State  and  local — must 
commit  themselves  to  the  goal  of  reduc- 
tag  crime. 

For  too  long,  law  has  centered  its  at- 
tention more  on  the  rights  of  the  crimi- 
nal defendant  than  on  the  victim  of 
crime.  It  is  time  for  law  to  concern  Itself 
more  with  the  rights  of  the  people  it 
exists  to  protect. 

In  thtaking  about  this  problem.  I  do 
not  seek  vindictive  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  but  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent victim.  The  victims  are  my  primary 
concern.  That  is  why  I  do  not  talk  about 
law  and  order  and  why  I  turn  to  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  domestic 
ti-anquility.  The  emphasis  in  our  efforts 
must  be  providing  protection  for  the 
\ictims  of  crime. 

In  this  message,  I  shall  addi-ess  my- 
self to  what  I  believe  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  and  should  do  to  reduce 
crime.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
Federal  role  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
particiUarly  violent  crime,  is  a  limited 
one. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  kmds  of 
crimes  that  obsess  America — murders, 
robberies,  rapes,  muggtags,  hold-ups, 
breakins— are  solely  wlthta  the  juris- 
diction of  State  and  local  governments. 


Thus,  v.hile  tlie  programs  tliat  I  will 
propose  ta  this  message  will,  if  enacted, 
contribute  to  a  safer  America,  the  level 
of  crime  will  not  be  substantiallj'  re- 
duced unless  State  and  local  govern- 
ments themselves  enact  strong  measures. 

I  see  three  ways  ta  which  the  Federal 
government  can  play  an  Important  role 
in  combating  crime : 

First,  it  can  provide  leaderehip  to 
State  and  local  governments  by  enact- 
ing a  criminal  code  that  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  jurisdictions  to  follow 
and  by  improvtag  the  quality  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  justice  system. 

Second,  it  can  enact  and  vigorously 
enforce  laws  covering  criminal  conduct 
within  the  Federal  jm-isdiction  that  can- 
not be  adequately  regulated  at  the  State 
or  local  level. 

Third,  it  can  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  thereby  enhance  their  ability 
to  enforce  the  law. 

I.    PROVIDING    LEiDtRSIIIP 

Law  Enforcement  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety depends  largely  upon  public  re- 
spect for  the  laws  and  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  them.  We  do  not  have  and 
do  not  v.'ant  a  police  state.  Respect  and 
compliance  are  undermmed  if  individ- 
uals conclude  that  law  enf orment  efforts 
ai-e  Ineffective  and  that  crimes  may  be 
committed  with  Impunity — conclusions 
wlilch  are  buttressed  by  rapidly  rising 
crmie  rates  and  by  statistics  showing 
only  one  arrest  for  every  Hve  serious 
crimes  committed. 

A  decltae  in  respect  for  Uie  law  leads 
to  tlie  commission  of  more  crimes.  The 
necessity  to  investigate  these  additional 
crimes,  prosecute  those  accused,  and 
punish  tliose  convicted  places  even  great- 
er strain  on  the  already  overburdened 
capacities  of  poUce.  prosecutors,  public 
defenders,  courts,  penal  institutions  and 
correctional  authorities.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  percentage  of  offenders  ap- 
prehended, prosecuted  and  appropriately 
sentenced  is  further  reduced.  This  leads 
to  an  even  greater  decltae  ta  respect  for 
the  law  and  to  the  commission  of  even 
more  crimes.  To  succeed  ta  the  effort 
to  reduce  crime,  we  must  break  this 
spual. 

There  are  two  direct  ways  to  attack 
the  spiral  of  crime.  One  is  through  im- 
provements ta  the  law  itself.  The  other 
is  through  Improvement  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  so  that  it  functions  more 
swiftly,  surely  and  justly. 

Federal  criminal  laws  should  be  a 
model  upon  wlilch  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  pattern  theh*  own  laws. 
At  the  present  time,  they  are  not.  Tliese 
Federal  statutes  developed  haphazard- 
ly over  the  decades.  They  have  been  re- 
vised here  and  there  ta  response  to 
changing  judicial  intei-pretation.  They 
are  complicated,  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting, leaving  gaps  thi'ough  which 
crlmuial  activity  too  often  sUps  unpun- 
ished. Because  of  their  complexity,  the 
laws  invite  technical  arguments  that 
waste  court  time  without  ever  gotag  to 
the  heart  of  the  question  of  tlie  accused's 
guilt  or  innocence. 

For  several  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  engaged  ta  a  massive  effort  to 
reforni  the  Federal  criminal  laws  into 


a  miifomi,  coherent  code.  The  product 
of  this  effort  was  recently  tatit>duced  in 
Congress,  with  wide  bipartisan  support, 
as  S.  1,  the  'Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Act  of  1975." 

Stace  It  covers  evciy  aspect  of  crim- 
inal law,  some  of  the  proposals  ta  this 
Act  have  stiiTed  controversy  and  will  un- 
doubtedly precipitate  further  debate. 
For  instance,  concern  has  been  expres.sed 
that  certam  provisions  of  the  bill  de- 
signed to  protect  classified  information 
could  adversely  affect  freedom  of  the 
press.  While  we  must  make  sure  that 
national  security  secrets  are  protected 
by  law,  we  must  also  take  care  tliat  the 
law  does  not  mireasonably  restrict  the 
free  flow  of  hiformation  necessary  to 
our  own  foim  of  government.  Responsi- 
ble debate  over  this  and  other  provisions 
of  S.  1  will  be  vei-y  useful.  Lssues  can  be 
clarified  and  differing  interests  accom- 
modated. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree,  hovcv'cr. 
tliat  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral ciimtaal  code  is  needed.  Accordtagly, 
as  a  legislative  priority  ta  the  Federal 
effort  against  crime,  I  urge  the  94th  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  ktad  of  comprehensive 
code  reform  embodied  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  overall  effort, 
let  me  suggest  some  specific  refoims  1 
believe  essential. 

The  sentenctag  provisions  of  cuntnt 
Federal  law  are,  m  my  judgment,  inade- 
quate ta  several  respects,  often  erratic 
and  taconslstent.  Defendants  who  com- 
mit similar  offenses  may  receive  widely 
varying  sentences.  This  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  profoundly  unfair  and  breeds 
disrespect  for  the  law. 

Tlie  revision  of  the  criminal  code 
should  restore  a  sense  of  consistency  ta 
sentenctag,  so  that  the  fine  or  term  of 
imprisonment  imposed  by  the  law  re- 
lates directly  to  the  gravity  of  the  of- 
fense. For  example,  criminal  ftaes  are 
woefully  inadequate  and  provide  Uttle 
deterrence  to  offenders  whose  bustaess 
is  crime — a  business  profitable  enough  to 
support  current  levels  of  criminal  fines 
as  an  ordtaary  business  expense.  Other 
than  under  the  antiti-ust  laws,  the  maxi- 
mum fine  which  can  be  imposed  on  se- 
rious violators  is  usually  $10,000.  That 
amount  is  too  often  not  commensurate 
with  the  crime.  The  maximum  level 
should  be  increased  to  $100,000.  if  the 
defendant  is  an  individual,  and  $500,000, 
if  the  defendant  is  an  oi'ganizatlon. 

The  sentenctag  provisicHis  of  the  pro- 
posed code  sliould  be  modified  to  provide 
judg&s  with  standards  under  which 
prison  .sentcr.ces  are  to  be  imposed  upon 
conviction.  Imprisonment  too  seldom 
follows  conviction,  ever  for  .serious  of- 
fenses. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  persons 
convicted  of  violent  crime  should  be  sent 
to  prison.  Those  wiio  prey  on  others, 
especially  by  violence,  are  very  few  ta 
number.  A  small  peicentage  of  the  en- 
tire population  accounts  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  vicious  crimes  com- 
mitted. Most  serious  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  repeaters.  These  relatively  few 
persistent  crimtaals  who  cause  so  much 
worry  and  fear  are  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  rest  of  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  their 
violence. 
Most  of  the  victims  of  violent  crimes 
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are  the  poor,  the  old.  the  youn:'.  the 
disadvantaged  minorities,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  our 
cities,  the  most  defenseless.  Tliese  vic- 
tims have  a  valid  claim  on  the  rest  of 
society  for  protection  and  personal  safety 
that  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves- 
in  a  phrase,  for  domestic  tranquility. 

Imprisonment  too  seldom  follows  con- 
viction for  a  felony.  In  the  1960s,  crime 
rates  went  higher,  but  the  number  of 
criminals  in  prison,  state  and  federal 
actuaUy  went  down.  A  study  of  one  major 
jiirLsdiction  showed  that  of  all  con- 
vkted  robbers  with  a  major  record,  only 
27";  were  sent  to  prison  after  conviction. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  commit  violent  crimes — es- 
pecially crimes  involving  harm  to 
others— that  they  will  be  sent  to  prison 
If  convicted  under  legal  processes  that 
are  fair,  prompt,  and  certain. 

I  propose  that  incarceration  be  made 
m*)ndatory  for  ri)  offenders  who  commit 
offen.ses  under  Federal  jurisdicUon  using 
a  danprerou-s  weapon;   (2>  persons  com- 
muting   such     extraordinarily    serious 
crimes  as  aircraft  hijacking,  kidnaping 
and  trafficking  in  liard  drugs;  and  (3)' 
repeal   offenders   who  commit  Federal 
t  riiue.s—wlth  or  without  a  weapon — that 
cause  or  have  a  potential  to  cause  per- 
sonal Injury.  Exceptions  to  mandatory 
inipriso)mient  should  apply  only  if  the 
judse  finds  and  specifies  in  writing  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  that  the  de- 
fendant was  mider  18  when  the  offense 
was   committed,   or  was  mentally  im- 
paired, or  was  acting  under  substantial 
dures.s.  or  was  Implicated  in  a  crime 
actually  committed  by  others  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  crime  onlv  in  a  very 
minor  way,  I  have  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  assist  Uie  Congress  in  diaft- 
Ing  this  modification  to  the  sentencing 
provisions  of  S.   1.  Since  most  violent 
crime  is  hi  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and 
local  criminal  courts.  I  call  upon  the 
States  to  establish  similar  mandatory 
sentencmg  systems.  Too  many  persons 
found  guilty  of  serious,  violent  crimes 
never   spend    a   day    in    prison    after 
conviction. 

I  would  emphasize  *hat  the  aim  of 
this  program  of  mandatory  imprison- 
ment is  not  vindictive  punishment  of  tlie 
crtmhial.  but  protection  of  the  innocent 
victim  by  separating  the  violent  criminal 
from  the  community.  These  victims- 
most  of  whom  are  old  or  poor  or  dis- 
advantaged—have  a  valid  claim  on  tlie 
rest  of  society  for  the  protection  and  the 
personal  safety  that  they  cannot  provide 
for  themselves. 

Reasonable  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences can  restore  the  sense  of  certamty 
of  imprisonment  up<m  which  the  deter- 
rent impact  of  criminal  law  is  based. 
-  Mandatory  sentences  need  not  be  long 
sentences;  the  range  of  indeterminacy 
need  not  be  great.  In  fact,  wide  dispari- 
ties in  sentences  for  essentially  equiva- 
lent offenses  give  a  lo<A  of  unfairness 
to  the  law.  To  help  ellmhiate  that  un- 
fairness. Federal  appeals  courts  should 
be  given  s<»ie  authority  to  review  sen- 
tences given  by  Federal  trial  court 
judges— to  Increase  at  reduce  them  so 
that  the  punishments  will  be  more 
nearly  unlfozm  throughout  the  Federal 
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system.  I  am  also  asking 
General  to  review  this 

sure  that  the  Federal 

ture.  wliich  is  now  based  on 
mlnate  sentence,  is  ttoth  fail 
priate.  Among  other  things 
time  to  give  .seriou.s  study  to 
of  so-called  •flat  time 
Federal  law. 

In  addition  to  reform  of 
law.  we  must  improve  the 
which  oui-  criminal  justice  ^ 
ates.  Effective  deterrence  to 
Ing  is  currently  lacking,  in 
our  criminal  justice  system 
not  operate  effectively. 

A  logical  place  to  begin 
such   improvement  is   tlie 
office,  for  it  i.s  there  that 
cisions  are  made  as  to  \\\. 
should  be  prosecuted,  what 
be  brought  to  trial,  when  ,,„ 
should  be  struck  and  how  sea 
resources    should    be    a 
prosecutor's  offices   cm-rentl: 
manpower  or  management 
make  those  decisions  correctl 
tors  often  lack  information 
fendant's  criminal  history 
not    identify    habitual 
should  be  tried  by  exper.^. 
tors  and.  if  convicted,  sent 
too  manj'  cases,  they  lack 
tems    to    monitor    the    stat 
numerous    cases    they    handfc 
proved  management  techniqu 
made  available  to  prosecutois, 
hood  of  swift  and  sure  punij 
Clime  would  be  substantially 
At  the  Federal  level,  last  S 
durected  the  Department  of 
develop  and  implement  a 
deal  with  career  criminals 
jectives  of  (1)  providing  ^„.^ 
cation  of  pei-sons  who  repeatec  ly 
serious  offenses.  (2»   accor 
to  their  prosecution  by  the 
enced  prosecutors,  and  (3) 
If  convicted,   they  receive 
sentences  to  prevent  them  f  r^._ 
ately  returning  to  society  onci 
victimize  the  commimity. 

Programs  to  deal  with  ,.„..x. 
nals  will  be  encoiu-aged  at  the 
local  levels  through  the  use 
Enforcement  A.ssislaiice 
model     programs     and 
grants  already  underway. 

To  illustrate  tlie  nature  of 
lem,  let  me  point  out  that 
over  60  rapes,  more  than  200  _. 
and  14  murders  were  committe  i 
10  persons  in  less  than  12  mo  i 
fortunatelj-.  this  example  is 

The  resiUts  of  a  repeat 
ect    recently    launched    in 
County  District  Attorney's 
New  York,  are  hopeful.  The  fi 
experience  showed  a  97  per 
conviction  rate  and  a  reductio 
in  case  disposition  from  an 
24  montlis  to  an  average  of  3 
addition,  prison  sentences  r 
percent   of   the   career   ci 
prosecuted. 

A  second  iniprovement  in  th 
justice  system  may  be  obtained 
verting  certaiii  first  offender; 
but  some— into  rehabilitation  , 
before  proceeding  to  trial.  Tlie 
ment  of  Ji;stit  e  has  begun  a  i: 
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giam  of  this  kind  designed  o  achieve 
two  important  goals.  Fu-st,  it  ^  iU  seek  to 
reduce  the  caseloads  of  Federal  SurS 
and    prosecutors    through    e  '"'* 

treatment  of  offendei-s  who 
prospects  for  rehabihtation.  wcona  it 
will  seek  to  enable  the  offer  ders  who 
successfully  satisfy  the  requh-  smentTof 
the  diversion  programs  to  avoi.  I  criminal 
lecords  and  thus  increase  the  likellSood 
that  they  will  return  to  produ<  tive  lives. 
Expenmentation  with  pretr  al  diver- 
sion programs  should  continu  1  and  ex- 
pand. However,  careful  efforb  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  these  progri  ims  frmm 
either    treating    serious    off«  ders    too 

J.^.!.**^^,®'^^^"'^  '*^8hts.  By  cou  >llng  this 
Pietnal  diversion  program  wit  i  a  man- 
datory  term  of  imprisonment  f  ►r  violent 
offenders,  we  will  make  sure  thi  t  oflend- 
er.s  who  deserve  to  go  to  prison  ivill  go  to 
prison.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  may 
not  need  Imprisonment  will  be  c  ealt  with 
quickly  and  in  a  way  that  mini  nlzes  the 
mu  "  °"  *^®  criminal  justice  system 
The  criminal  and  civU  cas(  loads  In 
Uial  and  m  appellate  courts  ha  ire  grown 
over  the  years,  while  the  m  mber  of 
judges  assigned  to  handle  those  iases  has 
not  kept  pace.  In  1972.  the  Judl  ilal  Con- 
ference  of  the  United  Statei    recan- 
mended  the  creation  of  51  aldltlonal 
Federal  District  Court  judgesh  ps  In  S3 
separate   judicial    districts   ac  oss   the 
country.  Senate  hearings  on  1<  jlslation 
incorporating  this  proposal  wisre  con- 
ducted m  1973.  To  date.  how(  ver.  the 
legislation  has  not  been  schec  uled  for 
floor  action.  The  increasing  nee  a  of  the 
Federal  comts  make  this  me«  nire  an 
urgent  national  necessity  of  a  E  >nparti- 
san  nature— for  justice  delaye  I  Is  too 
often  justice  denied.  In  addltio;  i.  seem- 
ingly technical  but  important  n  form  In 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  sys  «m  can 
be  achieved  by  expanding  the   irimtaal 
iurisdiction  of  United  States  Mas  Istrates. 
This  reform  wiU  enable  the  r  slatlvely 
small  number  of  Federal  judges  c  tocva 
their  efforts  on  the  mostslgnlflca  it  crim- 
inal cases.  The  Criminal  Justice  Refonn 
Act  contains  a  provision  that  will  achieve 
that  result,  and  I  am  giving  It :  ny  spe- 
cific support. 

"When  a  defendant  is  convlcti  d.  even 
for  a  violent  crime,  judges  are  t(  o  often 
unwilling  to  impose  prison  sent  tnce.  In 
part  because  they  consider  prls(  >n  con- 
ditions inhumane.  Moreover,  a  ci  ael  and 
dehumanizing  penal  institution  tan  ac- 
tually be  a  breeding  ground  for  ci  mlnal- 
ity.  In  any  case,  a  civilized  sock  y  that 
seeks  to  diminish  violence  In  It  midst 
cannot  condone  prisons  where  1  lurder 
vicious  assault  and  homosexua  rapes 
are  common  occurrences. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Priscis  has 
embarked  on  a  program  to  replac  ( large. 
outdated  prisons  with  smaller,  more 
modern  ones.  The  Bureau  has  seven 
new  corrections  institutions  of  tl  is  sort 
under  construction.  All  are  desU  ned  to 
be  civilized  places  that  can  be  gc  iremed 
effectively  by  the  wardens  and  »rrec- 
tional  officers  rather  than  by  th !  most 
brutal  and  inhuman  pi-isoners.  Ii  addi- 
tion, the  Bureau  is  opening  new  Insti- 
tutions in  three  major  cities  to  ]  eplace 
overcrowded,  antiquated  local  jails  which 
formerly  housed  Federal  prisoners  iwait- 
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ing  trial.  The  program  to  improve  Fed- 
eral prisons  must  be  paralleled  by  State 
efforts,  because  the  problem  of  decrepit 
prison  facilities  that  are  hothouses  of 
crime  is  worst  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Unless  prisons  are  improved,  many 
judges  will  only  reluctantly  commit  con- 
victed offenders  to  them,  even  if  they  are 
guilty  of  serious  crimes  and  have  pre- 
vious criminal  records. 

I  know  that  grave  questions  have  been 
raised  by  qualifled  experts  about  the 
ability  of  the  corrections  system  to  re- 
habilitate offenders.  These  are  important 
and  serious  questions.  They  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  corrections  system. 
■While  the  problem  of  criminal  rehabili- 
tation is  difficult,  we  must  not  give  up  on 
our  efforts  to  achieve  it,  especially  In 
dealing  with  youthful  offenders.  Crime 
by  young  people  represents  a  large  part 
of  crime  in  general.  The  1973  statistics 
indicate  that  45  ijercent  of  persons  ar- 
rested for  all  crimes  are  under  18  years 
of  age.  'Whatever  the  difficulty,  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  of- 
fenders, especially  youthful  offenders. 
To  do  less  would  be  to  write  off  great 
numbers  of  young  people  as  unsalvage- 
able  before  they  have  even  come  of  age. 
I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Crime  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation,  to 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other  con- 
cerned agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
to  ensure  that  the  Federal  government 
is  making  the  best  possible  use  of  its  re- 
sources in  this  crucial  area. 

Whatever  the  corrections  system 
might  accomplish  in  rehabilitating  of- 
fenders while  they  are  in  prison  will  be 
lost  if  the  individual  leaves  prison  and 
cannot  And  a  job,  simply  because  he  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime.  I  urge  em- 
ployers to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  hir- 
ing of  persons  formerly  convicted  of 
crimes.  The  U.S.  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion currently  administers  a  program 
designated  to  prevent  Federal  employers 
from  unjustly  discriminating  against  ex- 
felons.  I  am  directing  the  Commission  to 
review  this  program  to  ensure  that  it  is 
accomplishing  its  objectives.  I  am  also 
calling  on  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference to  consider  steps  the  States  can 
take  to  eliminate  imjustifled  discrimina- 
tory practices.  Giving  ex-offenders  who 
have  paid  their  penalty  and  seek  to  "go 
straight"  a  fair  shake  in  the  job  market 
can  be  an  effective  means  of  reducing 
crime  and  improving  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

In  addition  to  this  general  effort  to  re- 
form and  improve  the  criminal  justice 
system,  the  Federal  law  should  be  specifl- 
ically  revised  to  take  into  greater  ac- 
count the  needs  of  victuns  of  crime. 
They,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  must 
be  made  aware  that  the  government  will 
not  neglect  the  law-abiding  citizens 
whose  cooperation  and  efforts  are  cru- 
cial to  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

.  I  urge  the  Ccmgiess  to  pass  legislation 
to  meet  the  uncompensated  economic 
losses  of  victims  of  Federal  crimes  who 
suffer  personal  injury.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  of  restitution  within 
the  criminal  law,  the  monetary  benefits 


should  come  from  a  fund  consisting  of 
fines  paid  by  convicted  Federal  offend- 
ers. 

n.  BETTER  LAWS  AND  ENFORCESCENT 

As  I  pointed  out  Initially,  except  in 
limited  circumstances,  street  crime  is  a 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  a  dimension  to  this 
problem,  however,  that  cannot  be  ade- 
quately dealth  with  on  just  the  state  and 
local  levels.  Criminals  with  handguns 
have  played  a  key  role  in  the  rise  of  ■vi- 
olent crime  in  America.  Hundreds  of  po- 
licemen have  been  killed  in  the  past 
decade  through  the  use  of  handguns  by 
criminals.  The  most  effective  way  to 
combat  the  illicit  use  of  handguns  by 
criminals  is  to  provide  mandatory  prison 
sentences  for  anyone  who  uses  a  gun  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government 
can  be  of  assistance  to  state  and  local 
enforcement  efforts  by  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  Saturday  Night 
Specials  that  have  no  apparent  use  other 
than  against  human  beings  and  by  im- 
proving Federal  firearms  laws  and  their 
enforcement. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
make  certain  that  our  efforts  to  regulate 
the  illicit  use  of  handguns  do  not  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  law  abiding 
citizens.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  fed- 
eral registration  of  guns  or  the  Ucenslng 
of  gun  owners.  I  will  oppose  any  effort  to 
impose  such  requirements  as  a  matter  of 
federal  policy. 

Nonetheless,  we  can  take  steps  to  fur- 
ther guard  against  the  illicit  use  of  hand- 
guns by  criminals. 

Current  Fiederal  gun  laws  should  be 
revised  to  provide  that  only  responsible, 
hona  Me  gun  dealers  be  permitted  to 
obtain  Federal  Ucenses  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  selling  firearms.  Licenses  to 
sell  firearms  should  also  be  withheld  from 
persons  who  have  violated  State  laws, 
particularly  firearms  laws.  Additional  ad- 
ministrative controls  over  the  sale  of 
handguns,  including  a  ban  on  multiple 
sales,  will  help  to  establish  dealer  re- 
sponsibility in  stopping  illicit  gun  traf- 
ficking. A  waiting  period  between  the 
purchase  and  receipt  of  a  handgun 
should  be  imposed  to  enable  dealers  to 
take  reasonable  steps  to  verify  that 
handguns  are  not  sold  to  persons  whose 
possession  of  them  would  be  illegal  under 
Federal,  State  or  applicable  local  laws. 

Second,  I  have  ordered  the  Treasury 
Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  which  has  primary 
responsibility  for  enforcing  Federal  fire- 
arms laws,  to  double  its  investigative  ef- 
forts in  the  Nation's  10  largest  metro- 
politan areas.  This  action  will  assist  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  control- 
ling illegal  commerce  in  weapons.  I  have 
directed,  therefore,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  employ 
and  train  an  additional  500  investigators 
for  this  priority  effort. 

Third,  the  domestic  manufacture,  as- 
sembly or  sale — as  well  as  the  importa- 
tion—of cheap,  highly  concealable 
handguns  should  be  prohibited.  These 
so-called  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  are 
involved  in  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  street  crimes.  Most  have  no 
legitimate  spDrtlng  puipose.  Tliey  are 
such  a   threat  to  domestic   frannuility 


that  we  should  eliminate  their  manu- 
facture and  sale  entirely. 

These  recommendations  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem  of  handgun  abuse. 
If  enacted,  they  should  add  significantly 
to  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  prevent  the 
criminal  use  of  handguns. 

There  are  several  other  areas  in  which 
Federal  law  and  enforcement  can  be  im- 
proved to  strike  at  those  who  have  made 
crime  a  business. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  can  be 
prosecuted  under  current  Federal  law 
only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  par- 
ticipated in  a  specific  offense,  such  as 
gambUng.  loan-sharking  or  narcotics.  A 
reformed  criminal  code  should  strike  di- 
rectly at  oi-ganized  criminal  activity  by 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  operate  or 
control  a  racketeering  syndicate.  This  re- 
vision will  make  the  criminal  law  apply 
to  organized  crime  leaders  who  seek  to 
conceal  their  role  in  the  syndicate's  crim- 
inal activities. 

Since  current  Federal  laws  restrict  the 
government's  ability  to  attack  consumer 
frauds,  the  statutes  punL<;hing  fraud  and 
theft  should  be  revised  to  make  Federal 
prosecution  more  effective.  Pyramid  sales 
schemes — cle^'er  confidence  games,  in 
other  words — should  be  specifically  pro- 
hibited. Federal  jurisdiction  over  these 
frauds  should  be  extended  to  enable  the 
government  to  move  against  them  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

The  protection  of  constitutionally 
guaranteed  civil  rights  is  a  primary  duty 
of  the  Federal  government.  Yet,  a  private 
citizen  can  be  punished  for  violating  con- 
stitutional rights  only  if  he  acted  in  con- 
cert with  others.  Under  current  law,  even 
if  a  State  official  intentionally  commits 
acts  that  violate  an  individuals  constitu- 
tional rights,  proof  of  these  acts  alone 
may  be  insufficient  to  secure  a  conviction. 
Restrictions  which  prevent  our  laws  from 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Americans  should  be  eliminated. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
illegal  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  These  crimes  victimize  the 
entu'e  Nation,  bringing  personal  tragedy 
and  family  destruction  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  addition  to  the  human  toll, 
the  property  crimes  committed  to  finance 
addicts'  drug  habits  are  estimated  at  $15 
billion  each  year. 

Federal.  State  and  local  governments 
must  continue  their  vigoi'ous  law  en- 
forcement efforts  aimed  at  major  traf- 
fickers in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
This  administration  is  committed  to 
maintaining  a  strong  Federal  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  to  provide 
leadership  in  this  fight.  At  the  same 
time,  I  continue  to  recognize  our  respon- 
sibility to  provide  compassionate  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
hapless  victim  of  narcotics  traffickers. 

Recent  evidence  suggests  an  increase 
in  the  availability  and  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  spite  of  the  creation  of  special 
Federal  agencies  and  massive  Federal 
ftmding  during  the  past  6  years.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  these  develop- 
ments and  have,  therefore,  directed  the 
Domestic  Council  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  assessment  of  the 
overall  Federal  di-ug  abuse  prevention, 
treatment    and    enforcement   effort    to 
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Insure  that  our  programs,  policies  and 
laws  are  appropriate  and  effective. 

Finally,  white-collar  crime  Is  taking 
an  increasing  toll  in  terms  of  financial 
and  social  costs.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  reported 
that  in  1974  white-collar  crime  cost  the 
public  approximately  $40  billion,  exclud- 
ing the  costs  of  price-flxlng  and  indus- 
trial espionage.  In  addition  to  direct  eco- 
nomic losses,  white-collar  crime  can  de- 
stroy confidence  in  and  support  for  the 
Nation's  economic,  legal  and  political  in- 
stitutions. In  recognition  of  the  gravity 
of  the  impact  of  white-collar  crime,  I 
have  dh-ected  the  Attorney  General  to 
undertake  new  Initiatives  to  coordinate 
all  federal  enforcement  and  prosecu- 
torial efforts  against  white-collar  crime. 

m.    PKOVIDING    FTNANCIAL    AND    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  Federal  government  must  con- 
tinue to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  carrying  out  their  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  Therefore,  I  will 
submit  to  Congress  a  bill  that  will  con- 
tinue the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  through  1981. 

The  LEAA  annually  provides  millions 
of  dollars  of  support  to  State  and  locsd 
governments  in  improving  the  overall  op- 
eration of  their  criminal  justice  systems. 
Additionally,  the  LEAA  serves  as  a  cen- 
ter for  the  development  of  new  ideas  on 
how  to  fight  crime.  Examples  of  several 
LEAA  innovations  have  already  been 
noted  in  this  Message.  The  bill  that  I 
will  submit  will  authorize  $6.8  billion  for 
LEAA  to  continue  its  work  through  1981. 

Several  aspects  of  the  reauthorization 
bill  deserve  special  mention.  It  will  in- 
crease the  annual  funding  authorization 
for  LEAA  from  $1.25  billion  to  $1.3  bU- 
Ilon.  The  additional  $250  million  over 
five  years  will  enable  the  agency's  discre- 
tionary program  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
crime  In  heavily  populated  urban  areas. 
It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  problem  of 
violent  street  crime  has  reached  critical 
proportions.  The  LEAA  "High  Impact" 
program,  which  Is  designed  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  cities  and 
counties  with  high  crime  rates,  has  had 
encouraging  success.  This  additional  au- 
thorization will  permit  LEAA  to  build 
upon  that  success. 

The  bill  will  also  place  special  em- 
phasis on  Improving  the  operation  of 
State  and  local  court  systems.  Spe- 
cifically. It  will  hiclude  such  Improve- 
ment within  the  statement  of  purposes 
for  which  LEAA  block  grant  funds  can 
be  utilized.  Too  often,  the  courts,  the 
prosecutors  and  the  public  defenders 
are  overlooked  In  the  allocation  of  crimi- 
nal justice  resources.  If  we  are  to  be  at 
all  effective  In  fighting  crime.  State  and 
local  court  systems,  Including  prosecu- 
tion and  defense,  must  be  expanded  and 
enhanced. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  Federal  government  cannot,  by  Itself, 
bring  an  end  to  crime  In  the  streets. 
The  Federal  government  can  seek  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Such  cooperation 
is  vitally  important  to  this  effort.  The 
ciunulatlve  effect  of  persistent  Federal, 
;State  and  local  efforts  to  Improve  our 


laws  and  eliminate  difflculttes 
cumber  our  criminal  justice 
the  only  hope  of  achieving 
duction  in  crime. 

I  am  confident  that,  if 
enacts  the  programs  that  I 
mended,  the  means  availabp 
fective  attack  on  crime  wi 
substantially  strengthened, 
the  Congress  to  act  swiftly 
ommendations.  I  also  call 
local   goverranents   to  mov( 
strengthening  their  processei 
justice.  Together,  we  will  re  ;tor 
nation  that  sense  of  domesti 
so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of 
Gerai  d 

The  White  House,  June  19 
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The   PRESIDENT   pro 
before  the  Senate  the 
which  were  referred  as  incfcated 
Repoht  bt  the  Director  op 
Makagement  and 


Bud  ;et 


A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
Management  and  Budget  trans_. 
suant  to  law,  a  cumulative  repoi  t 
tlon  1014(e)  of  the  Congresslona 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1 
accompanying  report);   jointly, 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to 
tees  on  Appropriations,  Budget 
and  Forestry,  Commerce,  J    " 
Services,  Labor  and  Public    .. 
Ing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs.  Foreign  Relatiojis 
Pubic     Works,     Aeronautical 
Sciences,  Government  Operation 
Columbia,    and    the    Joint    c 
Atomic  Energy,  and  ordered  to 
Report  by  the  Assistant 
Defense 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to 
transfer  of  amounts  approprlatei 
partment  of  Defense;  to  the  cijnmlttee 
Appropriations. 

Report  by  the  Secretary  op 

TiON,  AND  Welfare 
A   letter   from    the   Secretary 
Education,  and  Welfare   trans 
suant  to  law,  the  annual  report  _ 
tlon  of  the  special  pay  program 
Officers  of  the  Commissioned  < 
Public  Health  Service  (with  an 
ing  report);    to  the  Committee 
Services. 
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Report  by  the  Envihonmentai, 
Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admlkistrator 
tlie  Environmental  Protection 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
current  programs  of  EPA  dlreclfcd 
pected  carcinogens  in  drinking 
an  accompanying  report);  to  thelCommlttee 
on  Commerce. 
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Report  by  the  Office  of  Man 
Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Office   of   Management   and 
mltiing,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
spect  to  the  recommendations 
the  report  entitled  "Measure  of 
eral  Support  of  Continuing  Education 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed   Construction   Under 
Buildings  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Admiulstrat  »r 
Services  Administration,  transml ; 
suant  to  law,  a  prospectus  whic^i 
construction  of  a  courthouse 
motorpool  and  vehicle  malntenaice 
at  Miami,  Pla.  (with  accompanyli  g 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  — 
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trans- 
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Report  on  Progress  in  the 

Control  op  Air  Pollution^ 
A  letter  from  the  Administrate^- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  j 
prevention  and  control  of  air 
the    year     1974     (with     an 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 


Prevention  and 
1974 

U.S.  En- 
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In  the 

pctlutlon  for 
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Report  of  the  National  Cotjnch 

TION    protection    AND 

A   letter  from   the  General 
tional  Council  on  Radiation 
Measurements,    transmitting,    ^ 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Financial 
and    Supplemental    Schedules   foi 
'  Ended    December    31,    1974,    and 
Opinion"    (with  an  accompanyic  j 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial^ 

Orders  Entered  Under  the 

AND  Nationality  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  U 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
law,   orders   entered  In  cases  In 
authority  contained  In  section  21 
the  Immigration  and  Nationallt 
exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aliens 
companying  papers);  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Concessions  Contracts 
Department  of  the  Interi 

Two   letters   from   the   Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit 
suant  to  law,  proposed  concesslone 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  th  i 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii  s. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Providi 

Administration   of   Oaths   and 

TioNs  and  for  Issuance  of 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant 

Interior,   transmitting  a  draft  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  ad 
of  oaths  and  affirmations  and  for 
of  subpoenas  in  investigations,  _. 
prosecutions  in  the  Department 
terlor  (with  accompanying  papers  | 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Review  of  Criteria  fob 

Range  Operation  op  the 

Colorado  River 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Reclamation,  UJ3.  Department  of 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, ... 
teria  for   coordinated  long-range 
of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Colorado 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Report  of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
U.S.  Naval  Sea  Ctulet  Corps,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  audit  report  of 
the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  31  March  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  section  5343(d)  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  reissued  report  to  reflect 
the  impact  of  the  revisions  of  the  data  In 
the  chart  on  page  4,  in  the  tables  in  section 
vni,  and  in  the  appendix  B  table  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolution  No.  59  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  59 

"Itelative  to  establishing  a  Select  Committee 

on  Federal  Land  Takings  in  Guam 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legislature 
adopted  Resolution  No.  6  and  Resolution  No. 
63  regarding  the  problem  of  Federal  land 
takings  in  Guam  and  the  making  of  repre- 
sentations to  the  UJS.  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  same;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legislature 
adopted  similar  resolutions,  all  with  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  passage  in  Congress  of  ap- 
propriate legislation,  particularly  H.H.  12760, 
to  alleviate  the  hardshljjs  caused  by  the 
manner  and  extent  of  Federal  land  takings  in 
Guam  in  the  post  war  period;  and 

"Whereas,  a  "field  hearing"  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
93d  Congress  was  held  In  Guam  on  AprU  15, 
1974,  taking  testimony  upon  H.R.  12760.  the 
Honorable  A.  B.  Won  Pat  presiding;  and 

"Whereas,  a  comprehensive  report  was  pre- 
pared upon  the  testimony  presented  at  said 
"field  hearing".  Including  within  said  report 
copies  of  prior  reports  to  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature on  this  subject,  to  which  said  report(s) 
reference  is  specifically  made  in  this  resolu- 
tion; now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Thirteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature does  hereby  create  a  select  commit- 
tee to  be  designated  "Select  Committee  on 
Federal  Land  Takings  In  Guam"  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  (5)  members  of  the  Thirteenth 
Guam  Legislature,  Including  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Manpower,  Resources  & 
Economic  Development,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Consumer  Protection  &  Judi- 
ciary, and  three  other  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Thirteenth 
Guam  Legislature,  who  shall  also  designate 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee;  and 
be  it  further, 

•Resolved,  that  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  said  committees  and  Its  members 
shall  be  to  review  the  work  of  predecessor 
committees  In  fostering  and  advocating  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation  in  the  U.S 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
or  the  Guam   Legislature  as  expressed   in 


variotis  resolutions,  reports,  etc.:  to  work 
with  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  Guam's 
representative  in  Congress;  toward  the  pass- 
age of  H.R.  1640  and  all  other  bills  of  slmUar 
Importance  to  the  end  that  relief  be  afforded 
to  the  people  of  Guam  who  have  suffered 
great  economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  these 
Federal  land  takings  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  various  reports:  and  be  it 
further, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Federal  Land  Takings  in  Guam  as  herein 
created  by  provided  by  the  Thirteenth  Guam 
Legislature  with  the  necessary  funds  not 
to  exceed  $75,000  to  carry  out  Its  duties,  in- 
cluding necessary  professional,  clerical  and 
logistic,  assistance,  and  further  that  said 
committee  shall  have  the  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  professional  serv- 
ices; and,  be  it  further, 

"Resolved.  That  said  Select  Committee  on 
Federal  Land  Takings  shall  subntit  reports 
to  the  Thirteenth  Guam  Legislature  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  An  Interim  report  on  or  before  the 
31st  day  of  December  1975;  and 

"2.  A  final  report  on  or  before  the  30th 
day  of  June  1976,  providing  that  the  com- 
mittee's life  shaU  not  be  terminated  as  of 
the  date  of  said  final  report,  and  that  the 
same  shall  continue  in  effect  through  the 
full  term  of  this  Legislature,  with  the  obliga- 
tion that,  if  needed,  a  further  concluding 
report  or  reports  shall  be  filed  prior  to  De- 
cember 31.  1976;  and  be  It  further, 

"Resolved,  Tbat  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Federal 
Land  Tsikings  hereby  created  shall  keep 
Guam's  representative  in  Congress  fully  in- 
formed of  its  activities.  Including  appoint- 
ments with  Congressional  and  Federal  of- 
ficials; and  be  it  further, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  hereafter  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tative of  the  Congress,  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive, to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
Guam,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

Joint  Resolution  No.  75  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Joint  Resolution  No.  76 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  amendments  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Beautlfication  Act  of  1965  permitting 
greater  state  discretion  in  the  use  of  small 
directional  signs  along  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary routes 

"Whereas,  The  tourist  business  is  a  key  In- 
dustry in  New  York  State  resulting  in  nearly 
ten  billion  dcdiars  purchasing  power  to  the 
state  annually;  and 

"Whereas,  Firms  In  the  state  engaged  In 
travel  related  businesses  employ  about  one 
half  mUlion  people;  and 

"Whereas,  Because  of  the  State  being 
forced  to  remove  small  advertising  signs  of 
a  directional  nature,  pursuant  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  Federal  Highway  Beautlfication 
Act  of  1965,  small  business  services  report 
losses  up  to  seventy  percent  of  their  tourist 
trade;  and 

"Whereas,  Unless  such  Federal  legislation 
Is  amended  these  businesses  will  have  to  close 
their  doors  thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
imemployed  and  weakening  an  already  fal- 
tering economy;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  respectfully  memo- 
rialized to  enact  legislation  permitting  the 
states  to  exercise  greater  fiexlbUity  In  deter- 
mining the  type  of  small  advertising  signs  of 
a  directional  nature  that  may  be  erected 
along  Interstate  and  primary  routes  so  long 


as  such  signs  are  not  offensive  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  New  York." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  relating  to 
certain  aircraft  selected  by  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  relating  to 
the  "means  test"  in  connection  with  certain 
services  for  senior  citizens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  B4r.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  6054.  A  bUl  to  authorize  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes  (Hept.  No. 
94-209). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  189.  An  original  resolution  increas- 
ing the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants  (Rept.  No.  94-210) . 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service : 

S.  792.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  executive  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  persons 
unable  to  work  standard  working  hours,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-211). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  6387.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act, 
as  amended,  for  three  months  (Rept.  No 
94-212). 

S.  1230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watersbe4 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  94-213) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  their  survivors:  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-214) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  24.  A  biU  to  carry  into  effect  certain 
provisions  of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  94-215)' 

By  Mr.  STONE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

S.  Res.  190.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  need  for  funding  to  support  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  at  the  Plum  Island 
Animal  Disease  Center  that  are  needed  to 
support  the  Fleming  Key  Quarantine  Station 
(Rept.  No.  94-216). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
th©  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
lon  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONJS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1978.  A  bUl  to  disallow  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  first -class  air  travel  by  all  Fed- 
eral employees,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  stafT  emplojrees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  ou  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1979.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  In- 
vestigations of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developments.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OoMENici) : 
3.  1980.  A  bill  to  provide  a  priority  system 
for  certain  agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities and  reduce  unemployment  by  es- 
tablishing an  emergency  small  business  and 
agric^iltural   employment   program,   and   for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOO  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Hatfieu))  : 
S.  1982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  assure  that  emissions  of  fluorocarbon  com- 
pounds will  not  Impair  the  ozone  layer  of 
the  stratosphere,  thereby  protecting  certain 
essential  elements  of  the  stratosphere.  Rfl- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1978.  A  bm  to  disallow  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  first-class  air  travel  by 
all  Federal  employees.  Including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  congressional  staff 
employees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  disallow  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  first-class  air 
travel  by  all  Federal  employees,  including 
Members  of  Congress  and  congressional 
stalT  employees. 

This  legislation  would  put  an  end  to 
the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  for  first- 
class  air  travel  and  make  Government 
employees  travel  the  same  way  that  the 
vast  majority  of  American  air  travelers 
do. 

In  an  era  when  airlines  are  introducing 
"no-frllls"  filghts  for  the  public.  I  think 
we  should  reduce  some  of  the  frills  that 
Federal  employees  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  at  the  taxpayers  expense. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kenwidy)  has  recently 
introduced  legislation  to  disallow  the  tax 
deduction  for  first-class  air  travel  as  a 
business  expense.  Senator  Kennedy 
states  that  the  ordinary  taxpayer  picks 
up  half  of  the  tab  for  this  and  every 
other  business  deduction. 

But  the  ordinary  taxpayer  picks  up  the 
full  tob  every  time  Federal  employees  use 
first-class  air  travel,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  agree  with  me  that  this 
Is  an  evoi  greater  luzuiy  Item. 

If  we  are  In  effect  going  to  limit  the 
nght  of  Individuals  In  the  private  sector 
to  flying  first  class.  It  seems  to  me  that 


tri  vel 


we  shoidd  also  limit  the 
employees.  Including  Cabljiet 
and  Members  of  Congress, 
class. 

There  ai-e  no  precise  sta 
amount  of  fii-st-class  air  ti 
tures,  and  neither  the  Offic 
ment  and  Budget  nor  the 
counting  Office  could 
how  much  is  being  spent 
air  mail. 

But  in  fiscal  year  1975,  _ 
ment  will  spend  an  estimat*  d 
on  travel,  about  $160  milli^ 
would   have   been   spent 
amendment  had  not  been 
lier  this  year. 

The  Government  will 
tional  $2.3  billion  on  the  .._. 
of  Federal  emplcj  ees  durir  g 
1976.  *^ 

I  intend  to  introduce 
duce  overall  Federal 
in  the  near  future. 

But,  if  Congress  is  goinfi 
legislation  to  eliminate  the 
for  first-class  travel,  I  thiAk 
fair    to    also    consider    thi 
to   ban   first-class    travel 
employees. 

With    millions    of    ^_.. 

forced  to  cancel  or  postpKjqe 
travel  plans  because  of  the 
economy  there  is  really  no 
for  the  use  of  taxpayers'  mc_ 
class  air  travel  and  Congress 
the  same  strong  leadership 
this  situation  as  it  is  sh( 
nating  the  tax  deduction 

Mr.  President  I  ask ... 

that  the  bill  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi 
follows: 
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S.  1978 


Sec.  1.  None  of  the  funds 
any  Act  which  are  available  . 
year  1976  may  be  obligated 
portatlon  of   Government  o__ 
ployees  by  commercial  alrplam 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  tl 
of  a  coach  class  fare  ticket  fo: 
on  the  same  day  at  the  same  ti  ae 
determined  by  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
and    reported    to    the 
delegate. 
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S.  1980.  A  bUl  to  provid 

system  for  certain  

natural  gas.  Referred  to  th< 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.   Mr. 
predilection  for  a  free  market 
energy   In   the   United   _ 
known  among  my  colleagues 
ate.  While  there  has  been  nc 
ergy    expended   in    talking 
problem,  there  as  been  pn 
actually  done  about  it.  The 
been  more  interested  in  elocution 
In  electricity,  has  employee 
tion  than  deregulation,  is 
ble  to  gossip  than  gasiflcatlbn 
gages  more  in  expostulatio  i 
ploratlon. 

The  lack  of  a  free  mar., 
for  natural  gas  has  caused 
shortages  of  natural  gas 
ages    have   precipitated 
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need  for  the  Federal  Power 
to  institute  its  own  allocatioji 
As  long  as  this  allocation 
It  is   essential   that  the 
distributed  in  a  manner 
sistent  both  with  internal 
the  FPC's  own  allocation  . 
with  our  national  energy  goa 
production  commitments. 

On  December  19,  1974, 
Power  Commission  issued  a 
tained  in  opinion  697A  which 
priority  classification  for 
of  natural  gas  from  catego:ty 
commercial — to  category  No_ 
trial.  The  implication  and  po 
pact  of  this  opinion  has  ._. 
and  apprehension  among  the 
of  irrigation  farmers  in  the 
region  of  the  United  States  .^ 
upon  natural  gas  for  irrigatio)  i 
Curtailment  of  natural  gas  or 
of  curtailment  is  a  matter  of 
est  consequence  to  these  fa 
ranchers. 

I  have  been  advised  that 
1975,  the  Federal  Power 
sued  an  order  granting 
until  June  15.  1976.  I  had 
the  Commission  to  provide 
relief,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
was  taken.  At  the  same  time, 
I  recognize  that  a  temporary 
ment  of  a  bad  decision  is  not 
to  issues  of  fundamental 
nal  resolution  calls  for 

On  June  17,  1975.  I  joined 
atois  DoMENici,  Tower,  and 
discuss  the  impact  of  the  FP^ 
The  documentation  and 
provided  in  that  discussion 
printed  in  the  Record  of  June 
sincerely  hope  that  my 

Senate  will  review  this 

consider  the  legislation  I  am 
offer  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
the  desk  directs  the  Federal  _ 
mission  to  take  such  steps  as 
sary  to  assure  the  continued 

terrupted  availability  In 

merce  of  sufficient  quantities 
gas  for  use  in  irrigation 
bill  is  directed  In  favor  of 
pumping  for  agricultural  . 

Its  scope  is  intended  to  be 

much  as  full  production  of  f oo< 
should  be  seen  as  a  major 
mitment.  Adoption  of  this 
place  Irrigation  pumping  in 
category  of  commercial  users 

Passage  of  this  legislation 

the  present  inequity  in  the 

er  Commission's  opinion  which 

gation  farming  behind  the 

of  swimming  pools  and  movl( 
and  declares  that  bowling  alle:  s 
dog  stands  are  more  Importan 
chards  or  fields  of  cotton 
sorghiun  and  wheat. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanir  i 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  In 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

S.  1980 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ank  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tt  it  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Oi  8  AgrlctU- 
tural  Priority  Act". 
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Sec.  2.  The  Natural  Oas  Act.  as  amended 
(52  Stat.  821;  15  U.S.C.  717  et  seq.).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
section  22  the  following  new  sectliMi: 

"NATUXAL    CAS    F(»    IRSIGATION    PT7MPXNG 

"Sec  22.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
natural  gas  suppUes  are  required  to  maintain 
natural  gas  service  to  residential  users,  small 
users,  hospitals,  and  similar  services  vital  to 
public  health  and  safety,  the  Commission 
shall,  by  rule,  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  continued  and  uninter- 
rupted availability  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  sufficient  quantities  of  natural  gas  for  use 
in  Irrigation  pumping  for  sgrlctUtural 
purposes." 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
.  S.  1981.  A  bill  to  increase  employment 
opportimities  and  reduce  unemployment 
by  establishing  an  emergency  small  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  employment  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  increased  employment  op- 
portunities for  thousands  of  unemployed 
persons.  The  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  suffering  the  worst  recession 
since  the  depression  of  the  IQSO's.  The 
current  jobless  rate  is  9.2  percent  of  the 
work  force. 

According  to  the  chief  statistician's 
office  for  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Human  Resources  Bureau  for  Adminis- 
tration and  Operations.  32  of  Kentucky's 
120  counties  have  unemployment  rates 
In  excess  of  10  percent.  The  Common- 
wealth's overall  imemployment  rate  has 
reached  7.6  percent. 

The  Nation's  economists  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  predicting  tliat  the  reces- 
sion will  "bottom  out"  soon  and  a  recov- 
ery will  get  started  this  summer  or  falL 
But  what  the  economists  mean  by  a  re- 
covery may  be  of  little  immediate  b«ie- 
fit  to  the  unemployed.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  think  that  recovery 
means  a  prompt  return  to  full  employ- 
ment. This  is  incorrect. 

It  is  estimated  by  some  that  the  job- 
less rate  will  peak  at  about  9.3  percent 
this  summer  and  drift  downward  to 
about  7.9  percent  by  the  end  of  1978. 
There  appears  to  be  little  question  that 
It  will  average  7.5  percent  for  1977. 

Most  economists  feel  our  economy  will 
not  be  able  to  grow  fast  enough  to  get 
back  to  the  4-  to  5 -percent  imemploy- 
ment range  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Some  feel  that  at  least  6  percent  will  be 
the  future  unemployment  plateau  for  the 
United  States. 

Labor  department  figures  estimate  tiie 
number  of  people  25  to  34  years  old  will 
increase  over  50  percent  between  1970 
and  1980.  Economic  growth  rates  of 
around  4  percent  per  year  will  be  requir- 
ed to  absorb  normal  labor  force  expan- 
sion. 

The  civilian  labor  force  is  composed  of 
over  90  million  people.  The  difference  be- 
tween 5-percent  unemployment  and  8- 
percent  unemployment  is  2.7  million  job- 
less persons. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  the 
authority  to  establish  an  emergency 
small  business  and  agricultural  employ- 
ment program  to  Identify,  recruit,  and 
CXST 1240— Part  16 


refer  any  unemployed  individual  who  de- 
sires to  work  for  a  small  business  concern 
to  such  a  concern. 

In  the  context  of  this  bill  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  is  defined  as  any  farm, 
ranch,  or  business  having  gross  sales  and 
services  of  $250,000  per  year  or  less.  Un- 
der this  program  small  business  concerns 
would  be  encouraged  to  employ  these 
out-of-work  persons  at  a  minimum  pay 
rate  of  $2.30  per  hour.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  be  authorized  to  pay  to  the 
small  business  concern  $1  per  hour  for 
each  hour  of  work  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee under  this  program. 

The  provisions  of  this  measure  shall 
apply  whenever  the  national  rate  of  un- 
employment is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  7 
percent  for  3  consecutive  months.  Firms 
that  employ  workers  under  this  act  will 
be  required  to  certify  that  regularly  em- 
ployed individuals  will  not  be  displaced 
and  that  an  existing  position  Is  not  be- 
ing filled.  In  addition,  certification  will  be 
required  that  no  regular  employees  will 
be  laid  off  as  the  result  of  hiring  a  new 
employee  under  the  program  authorized 
by  this  act 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  dismal 
employment  outlook  by  the  practitioners 
of  the  dismal  science,  I  request  that  this 
bill  be  appropriately  referred  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  SmaU 
Business  and  Agricultural  Employment  Act 
of  1975'. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "eligible  employee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  having  been  referred  by  a  State 
employment  office  or  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  employed  by  a  small 
business  concern  xtnder  the  program  auth- 
orized by  this  Act; 

(2)  "small  business  concern"  means  any 
business,  any  farm  owner  or  operator,  or 
any  ranch  owner  or  operator,  having  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services 
which  is  $250,000  or  less; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  and 

(4)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

APPUCABIUTT 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  ap- 
ply whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  national  rate  of  unemployment  Is  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  7  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  an  emergency  small 
business  and  agricultural  employment  pro- 
gram. In  carrying  out  such  a  program  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  each  State  employment 
service.  Identify,  recruit,  and  refer  any  un- 
employed individual  who  desires  to  work  for 
a  small  business  concern  under  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  establlBh  prooedurss.  after  cwisulta- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrtctdture  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration,  for  enootiraglng  smaU  busi- 
ness concerns  to  employ  individuals  referred 
under  clause  1  of  this  Mctlon; 


(3)  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 
small  business  concerns  participating  In  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act  will  pay  to 
each  eligible  employee  an  amount  when 
added  to  the  supplement  paid  pursuant  to 
section  7,  which  Is  not  less  than  $2J30  per 
hour; 

(4)  make  whatever  arrangements  are  nec- 
essary to  obu\Ui  Insurance  for  workmen's 
compensation  and  health  benefits  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  adequate  pro- 
tection is  not  othervk'ise  available  for  eligible 
employees  employed  pursuant  to  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act; 

(5)  make  supplemental  payments  author- 
ized by  section  7  of  this  Act;  and 

^6>  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

CONDITIONS  AND   PRIORITIES  OF  REFERRAI. 

Sec  5.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  referred 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary,  through 
the  appropriate  employment  office,  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectatloa 
that  the  individual  can  successfully  perform 
the    work   for   which   be   is   being   referred. 

(b)  In  making  referrals  under  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU 
establish  criteria  designed  to  assure  that 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Indi- 
vlduals  who — 

( 1 )  have  been  longest  unemployed  In  the 
local  area  lr>.  which  the  referral  Is  made, 

(2)  who  sire  no  longer  eligible  for  uuem- 
plojrment  t>eneflts, 

(3)  who  are  receiving  special  or  extended 
unemployment  benefits,  and 

(4)  who  are  receiving  normal  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  in  the  order  set  forth  In  this 
sentence. 

APPLICATION  BT  SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERNS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  small  business  concern 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion, at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
Each  such  application  shaU — 

(1)  certify  (A)  that  the  employment  of  an 
eligible  employee  by  that  concern  wiU  not 
displace  any  regularly  employed  Individual 
and  that  he  Is  not  filling  an  existing  position 
In  that  concern,  and  (B)  that  that  concern 
will  not  lay  off  any  regular  employee  as  • 
result  of  the  employment  of  the  eligible 
employee  under  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act; 

(2)  provide  L^ssurances  that  any  eligible 
employee  employed  under  the  program  au- 
thCH-lzed  by  this  Act  will  be  paid  by  that  con- 
cern at  a  rate  not  less  than  $2.30  per  hour, 
including  the  supplemental  payment  re- 
ceived under  this  Act; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that,  whenever  it 
is  customary  In  the  area  in  which  that  con- 
cern Is  located,  workmen's  compensation, 
health  insurance,  and  other  similar  benefits 
wUl  be  provided  to  the  eligible  employee  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  that  concern; 

(4)  provide  that  procedures  will  be  estab- 
lished as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  dispersal  of.  an  accounting  for.  Fed- 
eral supplemental  payments  paid  under  this. 
Act;  and 

(5)  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will  be 
furulslied  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require  and  such  reports  will  be  kept 
and  access  furnished  thereto  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  vertlfication  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication that  meets  the  reqxilrements  of 
subsection  (a)  and  shaU  not  finally  disap- 
prove, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  application 
tor  Federal  supplemental  payments  under 
tills  Act  without  first  affording  the  small 
business  concern  an  opportunity  (or  a 
hearing. 
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SirPPLEMENTAI.     PATMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  small  business  concern,  having 
an  application  approved  by  him  under  section 
6  of  this  Act,  »1.00  per  hour  for  each  hour 
of  work  performed  by  an  eligible  employee. 

(b)  No  Federal  supplemental  payment  may 
be  made  to  any  eligible  employee  under  this 
Act  for  a  period  longer  than  2  years  except 
that  for  any  eligible  employee  employed 
within  the  six-month  period  Immediately 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  appUcabllity 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  section 
3  no  such  payment  may  be  made  for  a  period 
longer  than  one  year. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  every  eligible  em- 
ployee shall  be  advised,  prior  to  entering 
upon  employment,  of  his  rights  and  bene- 
fits In  connection  with  such  employment. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of. 
or  for  the  rental  or  leasing  of  supplies, 
equipment,  materials,  or  real  property. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  assure  that  there  wiU  l)e  no 
discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  political  afflllatlon  or  be- 
liefs. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  unemployment  tax  shall  be 
collected  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
any  eligible  employee  employed  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  unemployment  benefits  shall  ac- 
cumulate during  the  period  of  employment 
of  an  eligible  employee  employed  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

AOMINISTXATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions under  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  establish,  rescind,  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  secure  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office.  In- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of 
any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Information,  estimates,  and  statistics  re- 
quired in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act; 

(5)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, cooperative  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.8.C.  6)  and  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  competitive  bidding;  and 

(6)  accept  and  use  with  his  consent,  with 
reimbursement,  such  services,  eqiUpment 
and  faclIUes  of  other  Federal  agencies  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions  effi- 
ciently, and  such  agencies  are  authorized  to 
loan,  with  reimbursement,  such  services. 
equipment  and  facilities  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Bach  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, estimates,  and  statistics  direcUy  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  upon  written  re- 
quest made  by  the  Secretary. 

AXTrHOBIZATION    OP    APPKOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  period 
from  July  l.  1978  through  September  30, 
1976,  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  for  the 
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"Such  restrictions  could 
feet  he  by  January  1978,"  a 
task  force  said  should  allow  .. 
sideration  of  further  research 
for  the  affected  industries  and 
initiate  adjustments."  The  _ 
is  co-sponsored  by  CEQ  and 
eludes  13  member  agencies  as  .. 
sentation  from  the  Interdepart^. 
mittee  for  Atmospheric  Science! 
mittee  of  the  Federal  Council. 

Ozone,  Dr.  Stever  noted,  is 
of  oxygen  concentrated  in  the 
which  screens  out  harmful 
from  the  Sun.  If  these  rays 
Earths  surface  with  sufficient  1 
could  cause  adverse  biological 
tiiral  effects  and  increased 
In'niaus. 

The   IMOS   task  force  also 
that  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
ly  establish  a  program  to  requl 
program  that  would  clearly 

products  that  contain 

-12.  The  task  force  said  this  _. 
commended  in  order  to  reduce 
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suming  a  contmuation  of 
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The  effects  of  reduction  in 
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health  of  htimans:  "An  increase  _. 
mately  2  percent  in  the  incidence 
melanoma  skin  cancer  in  the 

is  predicted  for  a  1-percent 

erage  ozone  concentration  (with 
tionately    greater    increase    in 
higher    pereentages   of   reduction 
levels)." 

The    report    indicates    that 
based  upon  observed  changes  in 
skin  cancer  with  variations  wltl 
show  that  for  each  psrcent  ozone 
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there  may  be  from  2,100  to  15,000  (6,000 
median)  additional  cases  of  non-melanoma 
skin  cancer  per  year  In  llght-sldnnsd  Indi- 
viduals In  the  United  States  at  steady  state. 

Dr.  Stever  pointed  out  that  non-melaaoma 
skin  cancers  are  important  but  rarely  cause 
death.  In  addition,  there  are  other  poten- 
tially significant  hut  currently  less  well  de- 
fined, biological  and  agricultural  effects 
such  as: 

Changes  in  physiological,  biochemical, 
anatomical,  and  growth  characteristics  of 
certain  plant  and  animal  species. 

Disturbances  In  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
ecosystems. 

Effects  on  the  stability  and  effectiveness  of 
agricultural  chemicals. 

Effects  on  livestock,  including  increases  in 
certain  types  of  cancer. 

Reduction  in  the  yield  of  some  agricultural 
crops,  especlaUy  in  areas  of  marginal  agri- 
cultural production,  as  the  result  of  any 
climatic  changes  caused  by  ozone  reduction. 

"Some  scientists  postulate  that  changes  in 
the  stratospheric  ozone  levels  would  cause 
changes  in  wind  patterns,  precipitation,  and 
temperature.  The  natiu'e  and  extent  of  these 
changes  and  their  effect  on  the  Earth's  cli- 
mate cannot  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge  although  they  are  of  po- 
tential concern,"  the  report  said. 

"Although  direct  ozone  or  incident  ultra- 
violet radiation  measurements  cannot  be 
used  in  the  near  future  to  verify  or  deny  the 
theory  that  fluorocarbon  releases  can  sig- 
nificantly affect  stratospheric  ozone  levels,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  theory  Is  not 
highly  speculative  but  is  based  on  consider- 
able research  on  the  upper  atmosphere,"  Dr. 
Stever  said. 

Dr.  Peterson  added  that  both  be  and  Dr. 
Stever  "believe  that  the  report  represents  a 
balanced,  objective  view  of  current  under- 
standing of  the  problem,  and  we  heartily  en- 
dorse the  conclusions  reached  by  the  task 
force." 

The  task  force  is  made  up  of  the  following 
agencies:  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  Transportation, 
Defense,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Saifety  Conunls- 
Eion,  National  Science  Foundation,  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  At- 
mo.spheric  Sciences. 

Ozone — ^Vital  Shield  in  the  Bkt,  Deadly 
Poison  on  Earth 

As  a  gas,  ozone  is  an  Invisible  substance 
With  bizarre  properties  and  a  dual  personal- 
ity, writes  Mariana  GosneU  in  the  June  Issue 
of  Smithsonian  Magazine.  "In  the  strato- 
sphere it  acts  as  a  shield  to  protect  us  from 
deadly  ultraviolet  radiation,  but  on  Earth 
It  is  one  of  the  most  toxic  pollutanta  known." 

In  the  article,  "Ozone — ^The  Trick  is  Con- 
taining It  Where  We  Need  It",  GosneU  says 
that  what  makes  ozone  more  poisonous  than 
cyanide  strychnine  or  carbon  monoxide  is 
its  highly  unstable  structure — all  aUotroplc 
form  of  oxygen  with  three  atoms,  ready  at 
any  time  to  give  up  Its  extra  atom  to  other 
molectiles. 

It  Is  definitely  known  that  ozone  can  Ir- 
ritate the  lungs,  cause  coughing,  tightness, 
pain  and  fatigue,  especially  lu  the  very 
young,  very  old,  very  sick  and  very  active, 
the  author  states.  It  may  also  affect  the 
blood,  lower  resistance  to  infection  and  even, 
when  combined  with  other  chemicals,  cause 
cancer. 

Ozone  remains  the  Los  Angeles  area's  num- 
ber one  air  pollution  problem.  Last  year  the 
city  exceeded  the  federal  air  quality  stand- 
ard of  80  parts  of  ozone  per  billion  parts  of 
air  on  237  days  despite  increasingly  strict 
controls  on  auto  emissions,  the  author  says. 
Ozone  levels  well  above  the  80  pph  federal 
standard  were  also  recorded  recently  on  a 


motmtalntop  In  New  York,  a  farm  In  cen- 
tral Ohio,  and  a  ship  in  the  Atlantic. 

Qosnell  ezplalra  that  ozone  Is  especially 
rich  and  corrosive  during  spring  and  summer, 
causing  the  greatest  damage  to  planta  of 
any  pollutant  in  the  country.  Burn  and  re- 
tarded growth  from  ozone  affects  com,  red 
clover,  citrus  fruits,  alfalfa,  beans,  celery, 
radishes,  tobacco  and  grapes,  among  others. 

Despite  this  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  Gos- 
neU says,  OEone  can  be  useful  on  Eartb.  As 
an  alternative  to  chlorine  for  purifying 
drinking  water,  ozone  kills  only  bacteria  and 
viruses,  does  it  100  times  faster  than  chlo- 
rine, and  unlike  chlorine  does  not  form 
compounds  harmful  to  fish  and  stream  life. 
Ozone  doesn't  mask  other  smells  with  its 
own,  but  removes  the  offending  molecules 
by  "burning"  them. 

The  stratospheric  ozone  belt,  extending 
10  to  20  miles  above  the  Earth's  surface,  ab- 
sorbs 99  percent  of  the  sun's  ultraviolet  rays 
at  the  most  lethal  wavelengths,  the  author 
says.  The  density  of  the  ozone  band  changes 
drastically  according  to  season,  weather,  lat- 
itude and  what  the  sun  Is  doing.  The 
amount  of  ozone  over  Minnesota  may  be  30 
percent  higher  than  It  is  over  Texas  on  a 
typical  day.  Even  In  Minnesota  It  may  be 
25  percent  higher  on  one  day  than  another, 
GosneU  reports. 

The  ozone  layer  is  thought  to  have  shrunk 
about  4  percent  during  1961  and  1962  when 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  set 
off  about  300  megatons  of  nuclear  explosives, 
says  the  writer.  The  Pentagon  admits  a  nu- 
clear war  could  destroy  50  to  75  percent  of 
the  ozone  over  the  temperate  regions.  Esti- 
mates are  that  a  5  percent  decUne  in  ozone 
would  add  30,000  new  cases  of  skin  cancer 
to  the  present  300,000  cases  a  year,  says  the 
author. 

An  Increase  In  ultraviolet  radiation  could 
also  adversely  affect  plants,  animals  and  In- 
sects. GosneU  says  It  appears  to  slow  growth 
in  some  planta.  Increase  mutation  rates  and 
decrease  photosynthesis  In  others.  In  labora- 
tory teste  plankton  have  proved  sensitive  to 
increases  in  ultraviolet  radiation.  Since  ul- 
traviolet light  penetrates  seawater  to  depths 
of  several  feet.  It  Is  possible  that  the  marine 
ecosystem  could  be  disrupted  by  an  increase 
In  UV  radiation  since  plankton  forms  the 
basis  of  the  ocean's  food  chain. 

"As  for  Insects,"  says  GosneU.  "most  see 
in  the  ultraviolet  ranpe  and  a  change  In  in- 
tensities might  disrupt  their  celestrlal  navi- 
gation, recognition  of  flowers  and  mating 
behavior  as  well  as  cause  genetic  damage." 

A  weakened  ozone  layer  could  also  affect 
world  climate  since  a  thinning  of  the  belt" 
could  mean  temperature  and  wind  shifts  in 
the  stratosphere,  which  In  turn  might  In- 
duce tropospherlc  variations,  leading  to 
changes  in  growing  seasons,  the  location  of 
deserts  and  rain  belts  and  the  levels  of  the 
seas."  according  to  GosneU. 

She  quotes  a  prediction  from  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  that  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  ozone  would  create  a 
cooling,  by  almost  1  degree  F.  which  is  as 
large  a  global  change  as  the  Earth  has  seen 
hi  the  last  two  centuries. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Frl.  June   13, 
19751 

Bannivc  of  Afp.osol  Sprats  as  H.\2ap.dotts  to 

Ozone  Proposed 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

A  federal  task  force  yesterday  recom- 
mended banning  the  gases  used  In  most  aero- 
sol hair  sprays,  shaving  creams  and  deodor- 
anta  uxUess  new  evidence  proves  that  they 
are  not  damaging  the  protective  ozone  layer. 

The  15-agency  task  force  said  the  ban 
should  take  place  in  1978  If  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  report  due  next  spring  backs 
Its  findings  that  the  widespread  use  of  two 
kinds  of  fluorocarbons  lu  aerosol  spr.iys  poses 


"a  legitimate  cause  for  coacem"  that  tbm 
ozone  layer  Is  being  deeitioyed. 

This  destruction  wiU  cause  an  Increase  la 
the  incidence  of  skin  cancer  and  changes  In 
nature's  biological  rhythms,  the  task  force 
said. 

While  President  Ford's  top  environmental 
and  science  advisers  said  the  evidence  is  not 
strong  enough  to  justify  banning  the  gases 
from  aerosol  sprays  now.  they  agreed  they 
would  no  longer  use  the  sprays  In  their 
hmnes. 

"We  are  going  to  minimize  the  use  of  aero- 
sol cans  using  fluorocarbons  In  our  bouse." 
said  Dr.  RusseU  W.  Peterson,  chairman  of 
the  White  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Dr.  Guyfofd  Stever,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  Federal  CouncU  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Is  the  White  House  science  adviser, 
said,  "I  personally  would  make  the  Judg- 
ment" to  use  fewer  aerosol  spray  products. 

The  task  force  recommended  that  federal 
regulatory  agencies — including  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration — order  a  ban  on  the 
gases  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
covifirms  ita  findings. 

"It  is  difficult  to  perceive,"  said  Peterson, 
"that  when  you  are  spraying  an  antl-per- 
splrant  In  your  bathroom,  you  are  endanger- 
ing the  health  of  everyone  In  the  world." 

The  danger,  he  said,  comes  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  thin  layer  of  the  ozone  in 
the  stratosphere,  16  to  19  mUes  from  the 
earth,  which  shields  the  earth  from  the  sun's 
harmful  ultraviolet  rays. 

Aside  from  increasing  the  incidence  of  skin 
cancer  by  2,100  to  15,000  cases  a  year  for  each 
percentage  point  decrease  in  ozone  concen- 
tration, the  task  force  said  more  sunburnlng. 
earlier  skin  aging,  eye  damage,  and  excessive 
buildup  of  vitamin  D  In  the  skin  may  also 
result. 

There  would  also  be  harmful  health  effects 
on  Uvestock,  disturbance.^  of  earth  and  water 
lifecycles,  and  changes  in  plants  and  animal 
life,  the  task  force  said. 

Most  personal  aerosol  eprays  use  fluoro- 
carbons. They  account  for  at  least  half  of 
the  more  than  3  biUlon  aerosol  sprays  sold 
yearly  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
known  substitute  gais  for  those  products. 

The  ozone  layer  is  destroyed  through  a 
simple  chemical  reaction  that  starts  on  earth 
when  fluorocarbons  are  released  Into  the  air 
from  aerosol  sprays  or  leakage  from  air  con- 
ditioners and  refrigerators,  where  they  are 
used  as  coolants. 

These  Ughter-than-air  fluorocarbons  re- 
mained unchanged  In  the  low  atmo^here. 
But  after  many  years  when  they  move  into 
the  stratosphere,  they  are  separated  by  sun- 
light and  chlorine  atoms  are  released.  These 
chlorine  atoms  steal  one  of  the  three  oxygen 
atoms  In  the  ozone  to  form  normal  oxygen 
molecules  (with  two  atoms)  and  chlorine 
oxide. 

It  takes  up  to  10  years  for  fiuorocarbons  re- 
leased at  the  earth's  surface  to  reach  the 
ozone  layer  and  destroy  molecules  there,  but 
it  takes  a  century  or  more  for  the  destroyed 
ozone  to  be  replaced. 

The  chemical  reaction  was  first  reported 
In  the  British  science  publication  Nature 
Just  one  year  ago  by  Frank  S.  Rowland  and 
Mario  J.  Molina,  two  research  chemists  at  thfe 
University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

Although  their  report  has  been  attacked 
during  the  past  year  by  the  $8  bUlion-a-year 
fiuorocarbon  industry,  the  federal  task  force 
said  yesterday  that  several  other  groups  of 
scientists,  working  independently,  have 
backed  the  Rowland -Molina  findings. 

"Tlje  theory  Is  not  highly  speculative  and 
uneonflrmable,"  said  Stever. 

Nevertheless.  Industry  sources  attacked  the 
task  force  report.  The  Aerosol  Education  Bu- 
reau said  new  research  will  "Invalidate"  the 
Idea  that  fluorocarbons  destroy  the  ozone 
layer. 

The  DuPoiit  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  fiuorocarbons  under  the  trade  name  Freon, 
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ssld  no  recommendatlonB  should  be  made 
about  banning  fiuorocarbons  until  all  re- 
searcli  Is  in. 

S.  1983 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    title;    TABLS    or   CONTENTS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Ozone  Preservation  Act  of  1975" 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Sec.  3.  Conforming  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   OF   THE    CLEAN    AIS    ACT 

Sec.  2.  Title  1  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
UJS.C.  1857  and  following)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subtitle: 

"Subtitle  B — Ozone  Preservation 

"FINDINGS 

"Sec.  150.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  on  the 
basis  of  presently  available  information, 
that— 

"(1)  ozone  Is  an  essential  layer  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  shields  the  earth  from  the 
extremely  harmful  solar  ultraviolet  radiation 
of  the  sun, 

"(2)  depletion  of  the  ozone  Is  likely  to 
lead  to  increased  incidence  of  solar  ultra* 
violet  radiation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
causing  Increased  rates  of  disease  in  hvimans 
(particularly  skin  cancer  in  humans) ,  threat- 
en Important  food  crops,  and  otherwise  dam- 
age the  natural  environment, 

"(3)  the  discbarge  of  certain  fiuorocarbons 
Into  the  ambient  air  threatens  to  reduce  the 
concentration  of  ozone  In  the  stratosphere, 

"(4)  the  release  of  chlorofluoromethane 
Into  the  atmosphere  poses  a  danger  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  environment,  and 

"(5)  unless  clear  and  convincing  research 
proves  the  safety  of  chlorofluoromethane,  the 
continued  release  of  fluorocarbon  compounds 
In  aerosol  spray  containers  should  not  be 
permitted,  and  the  Incidental  leakage  of  such 
compounds  from  air  conditioning  units  and 
refrigeration  systems  should  be  curtailed. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle  the  term 
'fluorocarbon'  means  the  chemical  com- 
pounds CFCl,  and  CF^CI.  and  other  such 
chlorinated  fluorocarbon  compounds  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  determines  by  rule  to  threaten 
to  reduce  the  concentration  of  ozone  In  the 
stratosphere." 

"PBOHIBITIONS  AND  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  161.'  (a)  Following  one  year  and  a 
half  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subtitle  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  prohibiting  the  sale  and  distrl- 
Initlon  of  aerosol  spnj  containers  contain- 
ing fiuorocarbons  CFCl,  and  CF^Cl^  In  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  and  a  half 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of: 

"(1)  fluorocarbon  emissions  into  the  am- 
bient air  from  sources  other  than  aerosol 
spray  containers,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  emissions  arising  from  the  production, 
use  or  disposal  of  automobile  air  condition- 
ing systems  and  commercial  industrial  air 
conditioning  and  refrigeration  units. 

"(2)  other  fluorocarbon  and  chlorofluoro- 
methane compound  emissions  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator Judges  to  threaten,  directly  and 
Indirectly,  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
environment. 

"Such  regulations  shall  Include  standards 
to  limit  such  emissions  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent that  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  feasible  (taking  Into  consideration  the 
cost  of  achieving  such  limitations)  and  the 
effective  dates  for  such  standards  (consld- 


such  sland- 


ering the  time  necessary  to  mee' 
krds). 

"WAIVER  AUTHORIT'X 

"Sec    152.    If    the    Admlni4rator    finds, 
after — 

"(1)  consideration  of  new  scljntiflc  infor- 
mation, 

"(2)    consultation  with  appifcpriate 
eral  agencies  and  scientific  en^ties, 

"(3)   opportunity  for  public 
no   significant   risk    to    the   public 
safety,  or  environment  is,  or 
or  contributed  to,  by  the  dischaige 
carbon  compounds    (or  any 
Into  the  ambient  air  then  the 
may.  by  rule,  waive  the  prohll^ti 
tion  151  in  whole  or  in  part. 


Ped- 

and 

hearings,  that 

health, 

be  posed, 

:  of  fiuoro- 

thereof) 

it^mlnLstrator 

tion  of  sec- 
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"ENFORCEMENT  SANCTK  NS 


"Sec    153.    (a)     The    Admin 
apply  to  any  United  States  dls 
the  Judicial  district  in  which 
leged  to  be  engaged  in  condit^ 
by  regulations   pxirsuant   to 
located,   or  conducts   business 


strator    may 

ict  court  in 

person  al- 

prohibited 

tion   151    1.S 

to   obtain   a 

preliminary 

tiier  appro - 

ain   anv   act 


tie 


se : 


temporary  restraining  order,   a 
or  permanent  Injuction.   and 
priate  equitable  relief  to  rest 
prohibited  by  section  151. 

"(b)  Any  person  engaged  In 
hibited  pursuant  to  section  151 
Ject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  no1 
$I,00O  per  day,  or  one  year  of 
or  both,   for   violation    of   regtf ations 
suant  to  section  151  in  the  discfetion 
district  court. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OK  APPROPB 

"Sec.  154.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  s^ch 
may  be  necesary  for  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976, 
1977    and     for     the    fiscal 
September  30.  1976;' 

CONFORMING    AMENDM 

Sec  3.  Title  1  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1857  and  following)  is  am  ;nded  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  Sec.|101  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Subtitle  A— Air  Quality  ajd  Emission 
Limitations." 
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pe  'lod 


Mr.  HATflELD.  Mr.  President 
dition  to  the  serious  ozone 
by    Mr.     Packwood,     limitiifc 
would  signal  that  Americaq 
willing   to   reject  the   conv 
ciety  personified  by  many 
ucts.  It  is  an  ethical  soci4l 
well  as  a  scientific  one.  In 
framework,  our  proposed 
a  logical  next  step  from  the 
With  aerosols,  the  scientific 
a   more   chilling   nature 
viewed    with    litter,    solid 
energy  concerning  the  bottl« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSpRS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUT  [QNS 


S.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J4ckson 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
servation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
to  establish  the  National  Hiitoric 
ervation  Fund,  and  for  othqr 


S.   1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  New  Hampshire 
TYRE)   was  added  as  a 
1009.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  to  requii  e 
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society  is 
nience   so- 
! pray  prod- 
issue,   as 
this  ethical 
legislation  is 
bottle  bill, 
case  is  of 
we    re- 
vaste,    and 
bill. 


th  in 


the 
Mr.  Pell)  , 
S.  327,  a 
Vater  Con- 
amended, 
Pres- 
purposes. 


cf 


i  s 


STO^  E,  the  Sen- 
Mr.  McIn- 
cosppnsor  of  S. 
13  of  the 
the  com- 


totsl 


pilation  of  current  data  on 
tion  between  censuses  and  to  require 
use  of  such  cun-ent  data  in 
istration  of  Fedei-al  laws  in  w 
lation  is  a  factor. 


the 
hch 


Talk  adge 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator     from     North     Dakdta 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Chiles)  ,  and  the  Senator  froin 
(Mr.  Pearson)  were  added  as 
of  S.  1216.  a  bill  to  amend 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 


the 

(Mr. 

(Mr. 

Kansas 

cpsponsors 

Federal 


ths 


the  Sen- 
was 
to  au- 
pay 
er  mem- 


BR  )CK) 

171  2 
re  lired 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone 
ator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
thorize  equalization  of  the 
of  certain  members  and  fonr 
bars  ot  the  uniformed  services. 

S.  1763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth 
ator   from    Montana    (Mr.    Mansfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
bill  to  limit  certain  fees  whicl  i 
charged  or  accepted  by  an  at^mey 
services  performed  in  connec 
certain  civil  actions  brought 
courts. 

S.  1S43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  A  bourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  i  I..  1843,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  clarify  certa:  ti  regrula- 
tory  authorities  of  the  Federa  Govern- 
ment over  work  and  activities  in  navi- 
gable waters. 

S.  190(3 

EagiJeton 


11 


1£06 


was 
a  bill 
a  nurs- 
east    8'i 


At  his  own  request,  Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
to  mandate  the  continuation 
ing    cost    differential    of    at 
percent. 

S.   1927 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden, 
ator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtGovERN) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
ments  of  1975. 

S.    1941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wei  ;ker.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1941,  the 
Animal  Welfare  Improvement  Act  of 
1975. 

S.    1953 


1{53 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole, 
tor    from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Cu4tis) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
to  provide  for  the  disposition 
appropriated  to  pay  judgment: 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
Claims  Commission  Dockets  15; 


Br  >ck) 
1169 


At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Hartke 
ator  from  Tennessee  (Mr, 
added  as  a   cosponsor  of  S. 
to  authorize  recomputation 
of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
mer  members  of  the  unlforma  I 
whose  retired  pay  is  computei  I 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  pric  r 
uary  1,  1972,  and  for  other  pu:  poses 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mo»  dale,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cut  her)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senat ;  Resolu- 
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tion  135  proposing  the  designation  of 
Norwegian- American  Day. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  189— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  IN- 
CREASING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Ordered  placed  on  the  Calendar.) 
Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 

following  original  resolution: 
s.  Res.  189 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  S.  Res.  406, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  October  10. 
1974.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT— S.  1281 

AMENDMENT   NO.    QOG 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Sparkman,  Tower,  Morgan, 
Helms,  and  myself,  I  am  submitting  au 
amendment  to  S.  1281  which  will  limit 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  to  a 
3-year  demoastration  study  in  20  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  and  usefulness 
of  requiring  all  mortgage  lending  insti- 
tutions to  make  public  disclosure  of  their 
geographic  lending  patterns.  Further 
study  and  analysis  of  the  problems  and 
usefulness  of  disclosure  of  mortgage 
lending  patterns  is  necessary  before 
going  into  a  permanent  national  pro- 
gram for  a  number  of  reasons. 

My  primary  fear  is  that  these  regula- 
tions would  place  an  um-easonable  bur- 
den on  the  many  small  banks  and  thrift 
Institutions  with  no  computer  capacity 
which  are  located  in  a  hundi'ed  or  more 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
where  there  has  been  no  demonstration 
that  the  problem  of  redlining  exists.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ultimate 
cost  of  this  reporting  will  be  borne  by  the 
consumer,  probably  the  home  buyer. 

No  reliable  data  has  been  presented  by 
the  proponents  of  S.  1281  conceniing 
the  cost  and  feasibility  of  reporting 
lending  data  by  census  tract  as  required 
by  the  bill.  Infonnation  developed  by 
my  staff  indicates  that  this  program 
could  be  costly  and  highly  inaccurate 
when  utilizing  the  present  state  of  the 
art  as  developed  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
In  addition,  there  are  unexplored  prob- 
lems concerning  possible  breaches  of  tlie 
borrower's  privacy  when  lending  data  is 
led  into  computers  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

Finally,  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  S.  1281  raised  more 
questions  than  they  answered.  Not  only 
did  they  fall  to  establish  that  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  S.  1281  would  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  revival  of 
urban  neighborhoods,  but  they  left  the 
impiession  that  the  improper  use  of  the 
raw  data  produced  under  S.  1281  would 
be  countei-productlve  by: 


Causing  lending  institutions  to  pull 
out  of  declining  neighboitioods; 

Shaking  investors'  confidence  and 
causing  runs  from  savings  banks; 

Forcing  lending  institutions  to  infuse 
money  into  unstable  neighboiiioods  thus 
creating  a  turnover  in  housing  and  dis- 
niption;  and 

Inliibiting  tlie  flow  of  money  from 
surplus  areas  of  the  comitry  where  it  is 
not  needed  to  areas  of  scareity  where  it 
is  needed. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  valid  ques- 
tions concerning  the  role  of  financial  in- 
stitutions in  inner-city  decline  and  de- 
velopment, we  are  offering  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  through  a  demon- 
stration study  both  to  look  at  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  mortgage  lend- 
ing disclosure  on  a  national  bftsis  as  well 
as  to  provide  Congress  with  sound  data 
to  determine  whether  mortgage  lending 
institutions  are  serving  the  housing  and 
community  needs  in  the  areas  In  which 
they  are  located,  and  if  not,  what  re- 
medial action  should  be  taken.  To  ac- 
complish this,  our  amendment  would 
modify  S.  1281  to — 

Limit  tlie  bill  to  a  3-year  demonstra- 
tion .study  in  20  SMSA's  to  be  selected 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 

Add  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  as  an  agency  to  participate  in  the 
study  together  with  the  D^uurtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 

Provide  that  lenders  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  loans  to  unqualified  bor- 
rowers or  oa  inadequate  security; 

Delegate  to  tue  Board  the  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  reporting  will  be  by 
ZIP  code  or  census  tract. 

Require  reporting  only  on  future  mort- 
gajies : 

Call  upon  the  Board  to  report  to  Con- 
gress in  3  years  of  the  feasibility  and 
usefulness  of  requiring  all  deposlUny  in- 
.stitutions  to  make  public  disclosure  of 
their  lending  practices  and  sources  ot 
deiXKiits;  and 

Add  a  number  of  technical  changes 
.suggested  by  the  staff  of  the  f^eral 
Reserve  Board. 

To  afford  those  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation tlie  opportunity  to  examine  the 
details  of  our  alternative  approach,  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  596 

On  page  8.  strike  out  lines  12  through 
IT  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  sufflclent  Infonna- 
tion to  enable  citizens,  public  officials,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  St«tes  to  deter- 
mine whether  mortgage  lending  Institutions 
are  serving  the  housing  and  community 
needs,  without  discrimination  by  geographic 
location,  of  the  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  they  are  located." 

On  page  8.  strike  out  lines  23  through  25. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  term  'depository  InstiUttion' 
menus  any  commercial  bank,  mutual  savings 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  and 
building  and  loan  association; 

"(3)  th©  term  "zip  code'  means  a  2lp  code 
as  established  and  defined  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service; 


"(4)  the  term  'standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area'  means  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  as  established  and  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;". 

Ou  page  9,  line  1,  strllie  out  "13)  "  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(5) ". 

On  page  9.  line  4.  strike  out  "(4i "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  7  through  21 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  depository  institution 
having  a  home  office  in  any  one  of  20  stand- 
ard metroiK>lit«u  statistical  areas  selected  by 
the  Board  for  a  3  year  study  and  demonstra- 
tion shall  compile  and  make  available,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Board,  to 
the  public  for  Inspection  and  copying  at  each 
office  of  that  institution  tlie  following  i  ifor- 
matlon: 

"(1)  The  number  and  total  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  made  during  each  fiscal 
year  of  that  institution  beginning  with  the 
first  tuU  fiscal  year  of  that  institution  after 
tlie  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  9.  line  22,  strike  out  "(Ai "  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(2  \ ". 

On  page  9,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  ''for 
each  Item  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thei-eof  "of  such  mortgage 
loans". 

On  page  9,  line  23.  af  er  "census  tracf  in- 
sert "or  by  zip  code,  as  determined  by  the 
Board". 

On  page  10,  line  1,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

On  page  lO,  hues  1  and  2,  strike  out  "for 
each  Item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  such  mortgage 
loans". 

On  page  10.  line  2.  strike  out  "county"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "such  geographic  area 
as  the  Board  determines  to  be  appropriate". 

On  page  10,  line  18,  after  "(a)"  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  10.  line  25,  after  the  period,  add 
the  fol1owii;g:  "Such  regulations  shall 
specify  that  no  mortgage  lender  shall  be  re- 
qiUred  to  make  any  real  estate  loan  unless 
the  borrower  is  qualified  and  unless  the  se- 
curity for  such  a  loan  is  deemed  by  the 
lender  to  be  adequate  based  upon  an  ap- 
praisal by  a  qualified  real  estate  apprai.ser  in 
the  community". 

On  page  10,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  add 
the  following: 

"(2)  The  Board  may  requli-e  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  additional  information  as  It 
deems  appropriate  relating  to  housing  fi- 
nance. Including  patterns  of  credit  flows 
witblu  and  among  localities,  and  the  finan- 
cial practices  of  InstltutlonB  which  must  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  local  savers  as  well 
as  local  borrowers." 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  14.  strike  out 
aU  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

STUDY 

8bc.  7.  (a)  The  Board,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  the  stuay  described  in  this  section 
and  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on  such 
study  no  later  than  three  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  study  said  report  described  In  this 
section  shall  cover,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
appropriate,  the  following  matters:  the  feasi- 
bUity,  cost,  and  usefulness  of:  (1)  the  dis- 
closure requirements  prescribed  by  section  4: 
(2)  extending  the  disclosure  rcquireuieuts  to 
other  types  of  home  mortgage  lenders  within 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  and 
to  mortRnge  lenders  outside  of  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas;  (3)  requiring 
mortgage  lending  institutions  to  disclose  by 
Keographical  location  the  source  of  savings 
deposits:  ( 4 1  reciuiiing  disolosure  of  the  aver- 
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age  term;i  ana  ilowupaymtui!.  raiiob  or  uioit- 
gage  loans  by  geograpbieal  location;  (6)  re- 
quiring disclosuie  of  otber  types  of  lending 
data,  such  as  small  business  and  home  im- 
provement loans;  (6)  the  impact  and  use  of 
the  avallabtuty  of  lending  data  in  selected 
standard  metropolitan  statUUcal  areas;  and 
(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Board  may  find 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  report  to  the 
Congress  In  regard-  to  etteci-uating  ibe  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

<c)  In  making  the  study  de:Kiibed  in  this 
section,  the  Board  may  use  such  samples 
within  the  selected  20  of  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas  and  other  aieas  of  dif- 
fering characteristics,  of  depositoiy  Institu- 
tions and  lenders  or  offices  of  such  institu- 
tions and  lenders,  and  of  loans,  as  it  nuds  to 
be  necessary  or  appropntttn. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following : 
Ssc.  8.  The  study  and  demonstratiou  pro- 
vided for  under  thU  Act  and  the  recordkeep- 
ing required  thereunder  shaU  terminate  upon 
the  expiration  of  3  years  following  the  date  ot 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pi-efcident 
half  of  the  Committee  on  tl  e 
wish  to  give  noUce  that  a  public 
has  been  scheduled  for  .  .„ 
1975,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  I 
Senate  OfBce  Buildins,  on 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedii 

As  originally  announced  ^ 
1975,  by  Senator  McClell,  n 
ciary  Subcommittee  on  C.  iminal 
and  Procedures  was  to  ha'  e 
hearingrs.  However,  because 
limitations  on  processing  i 
decided  to  have  full 
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commi|tee  hearings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATE  MENTS 


DISTRIBU 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  MARKUP  ON 
PRODUCTIVITY  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wisli 
to  announce  a  markup  on  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  National  Center 
for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life.  The  markup  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  June  24,  in  room  3302  of  the 
Dirksen  Building. 
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President,  I  was 
of  the  out- 
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includes  80 
shining  ex- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MARKUP  ON  S 
5  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wii,h 
to  announce  the  continuation  and  final 
markup  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  S.  5,  "Government  in  the 
Sunshine."  sponsored  by  Senator 
Chiles. 

The  markup  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  July  9,  in  room  3302  of 
the  Dirksen  Building. 

The  committee  informally  considered 
and  adopted  amendments  for  this  legis- 
lation on  Jime  18.  However,  in  order  to 
enable  the  committee  to  have  ample  time 
to  consider  the  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee i>ostponed  final  action  luitil  July  9. 

The  committee  agreed  to  set  a  deadline 
Of  June  30  for  receipt  of  agency  com- 
ments. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  WEST 
VIRGINIA  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  aimounce  that  an  open  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improrements  In  Judicial  Machinery 
on  8.  1630,  a  bm  to  Increase  the  number 
of  Judgeships  for  the  UJ8.  District  Court 
of  the  Southern  District  of  West  Virginia 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  15 
1975.  commencing  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
4200  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  subcommittee  ofBce.  6306  Dirk- 
sen Senate  OfBce  Bufldlng.  telephone 
224-3618. 


BASSICK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TIVE  EDUCAIION  P|lOGRAM 
Mr.  ^VEICKER.  Mr.  ... 

encouraged  this  week  to  lea 

standing  achievements  of 

High  School  distributive  . 

gram.  Bassick  High  Schoc 

urban    school,    located    in 

Conn.  Tills  program,  which 

high  school  students,  is  a 

ample  of  what  can  be  aci 

dedicated  young  people, ... 

in  sound  principles,  apply 

positive  action. 
The  purpose  of  the  distrib  it 

tion  program,  which  has  chs  ptei-s 

the  country,  is  to  provide  s  u( 

the  opportunity  to  e.xperienje 

industiy  and  business  both 
room  and  on  the  job  and 
thein  the  principles  of 
free  cnterprii^e.  As  an  extcjision 
educational  focus  the  group 
a  wide  range  of  sei-vice  pr 
community.   During   the  p„ 
Bassic   chapter   has    raised 
Easter  seals  and  the  heart 
have  organized  a  Red  Cross 
Under  the  auspicles  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
ducted  a  major  survey  of 
firms,  gathering  important 
on  the  greater  Biidgeport 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  c 
fine  young  people  and  the 
this  program  for  the  ser..^ 
done  for  themselves,  Bassick 
and  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 
other  schools  will  follow  the 
of  their  dedication,  energy, 
plishment. 
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WATER  DEVELOPM  CNT 
FEDERALISM 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr 
In  April  of  this  year,  the 
Resources  Council  held  an 
day  conference  on  water 
conference,  Di-.  Henry  P. 
a  close  friend  of  mine  and 
when  I  worked  in  Interior 
presented   an   outstanding 
seminar  on  the  role  of  I 
and  local  governments  In  _ 
ment  of  our  water  resources, 

Fbnnerly  the  Director  of  Ihe  Water 
Resources  Council  and  now  i   professor 
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Ca  ilfleld,  Jr., 

n  y  superior 

D  ;partment, 

p  iper  to  a 

Federal,  State, 

manage- 


of  political  science  at 
University,     Dr.     Caulfield 
charts  the  changing  policies 
water  development  programs 
late  to  western  growth  patteu 
of  his  study  he  sites  patterns 
tion  which  have  risen  against 
ects  from  several  areas  of 
inent  and  society.  He  iden. 
tion  that  ranges  from  concer, 
by  the  Office  of  Management 
on  the  budgetaiy  impact  of  t^. 
eels  to  the  political  phenomeit 
ban    majority    more    cc 
housing,    transportation    an< 
mental  matters,  than  water  r 
velopment. 

Dr.  Caulfield,  who  admits 
self-styled  water  development 
outlines  issues  of  pai-ticular  : 
to  our  western  region  but  is 
will  nonetheless  have  a  sign, 
pact  on  our  urban  and  rural 
tionwide.  He  gives  Insight 
that   the   new  federalism 
can   play   in  intrastate   and 
water  manaeement;  where  S 
take  the  lead  in  directing  t. 
need  for  management  of  all  o 
and  waste  water  resoui'ces 

The  paper  includes  an  - 
tlie  viability  of  our  present  ^. 
for  managing  water  and  what 
rections  should  be  sought  in 
ment  of  this  vital  resouice. 

Dr.  Caulfield  calls  for  the  v. 
initiate  some  provocative  and 
challenging  actions  which  woi 
ally  restructure  our  present 
water  management;  the  main 
which  is  to  throw  the  progra 
States  in  the  form  of  block  g, 
loans  with  revised  mechanism, 
eral-State  coordination  and  p 
I  commend  my  colleagues  to  . 
extensive  changes  in  our  wate; 
ment  policies  as  proposed  by 
field,  in  light  of  the  growing 
skillfully  and  coherently  ma... 
our  resources — resources  whlck 
port  rapidly  Increasing  populj 
industry  demands  in  the  near 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  th( 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Let     Us     Dismantle — Largely 
Fully — the  Federal  V/'ateb 
velop.ment,  or  the  apostasy 

STANDING  Water  DEVELOPMiaiT 

(By  Henry  P.  Caulfield, 
I   now   live   In   Fort  CoUins,    . 
rapidly  expanding  city  of  some  50 
end  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Water  Board,  In  addition  to  t 
research  with  respect  to  water 
land  resource  use  at  Colorado  S.„, 
slty.  Thus,  In  recent  years,  I  have 
serving   Federal-State-Local   relatL 
regard  to  u-ater  from  a  diametricall 
perspective  than  tliat  provided  by 
previous  years  of  Federal  service  In 
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ton,  D.C.  The  views  which  follow  endeaver  to 
reconcile  my  research  findings,  observations 
and  experiences  trom  both  perspectives. 

SUPPORT  FOB  FEDERAL  DEVELOPMENT  DYING 

To  begin,  I  will  make  this  general  obscrva. 
tion,  with  which  others  may  want  to  strongly 
differ:  Tlie  Federal  water  development  pro- 
f;ram  is  politically  dying,  if  not  already  dead, 
ill  recent  years.  Federal  development  pro- 
i;rams  have  doubled  (not  even  keeping  pace 
with  inflation  in  construction  costs)  while 
federally-assisted  state  and  local  programs, 
largely  for  wastewater  management,  have  In- 
ireased  16  fold.  Clearly,  national  value  pri- 
orities have  changed. 

The  recent  emergence  of  major  Federal 
responsibility  for  water  quality  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Acts 
of  the  last  decade.  With  hardly  a  dissenting 
Congressional  vote,  the  primary  force  in 
water  pollution  control  was  removed  during 
tlie  I960"s  from  the  state  to  the  Federal  level. 
This  new  federal  responsibility  was  strongly 
supported  by  public  opinion,  as  indicated  by 
many  opinion  polls.  No  such  public  opinion, 
or  even  solid  interest  group  enthusiasm,  calls 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  these  days  for  Fed- 
eral water  and  related  land  development. 

The  last  really  big  authorizations  to  the 
Bitreau  of  Reclamation  for  Federal  water  de- 
velopment in  the  West  were  those  for  the 
Central  Arizona  project  in  1968  and.  earlier 
in  the  1960's,  for  the  Garrison  Diversion  and 
Oahe  projects  In  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  respectively.  These  three  big  projects 
stemmed  from  Implicit  political  understand- 
ings of  decades  before.  They  appear  now  as 
being  pursued  with  something  less  than 
ecstatic  political  enthusiasm,  even  within  the 
areas  which  they  are  presumed  to  benefit 
directly. 

Similar  ob.servations  could  be  made,  gen- 
erally, with  respect  to  the  water  development 
programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

How  might  one  explain  this  decline  in  na- 
tional political  support  for  Federal  water  de- 
velopment projects?  Let's  discuss  a  number 
of  possible  interrelated  exDlanatious. 

I.    OPPOSITION    OF   OFFICE   MANAGEMENT    AND 
BtlDGET 

niere  Is  no  question  that  the  Institutional 
position  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  its  predecessor,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  been  to  oppose  somehow  all  Fed- 
eral water  development  projects.  Regardless 
of  the  political  party  of  the  President,  this 
has  been  the  institutional  position  for  over 
twenty  years.  Many  arguments  and  devices 
have  been  used  over  the  years  to  Implement 
this  position.  These  Include  diversionary  tac- 
tics such  as  encouragement  of  the  establisli- 
ment  of  national  water  commissions,  suggest- 
ing unfeasible  cost-sharing  or  reimbursement 
schemes  and  Insisting  upon  politically  un- 
tenable benefit — cost  standards.  I  can  recall 
no  Federal  water  development  project  (In- 
cluding federally-BSBisted  watershed  projects 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service)  that  these 
budget  agencies  have  been  strongly  for.  This 
institutional  position  of  this  well-entrenched 
professional  staff-arm  of  the  President  has 
undoubtedly  helped  to  bring  about  political 
malaise,  but  cannot  really  explain  it. 

2.    ENVlaONMENTAI,   MOVEMENT 

The  rise  In  political  legitimacy  during  the 
1960"s  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers  as  an  alter- 
nate use  of  rivers,  along  with  other  environ- 
mental concerns  with  rivers  and  lakes,  has 
openly,  forcefully,  and  successfully  chal- 
lenged the  traditional  Federal  water  develop- 
ment programs.  But  the  environmentalists 
would  have  been  forced  to  compromise  with 
Federal  water  development,  much  more  than 
they  have.  If  national  political  vitality  In 
support  of  development  were  still  abroad  In 
the  land.  The  environmentalists  have  con- 


tributed to  this  loss  in  vitality,  but  their 
strength  does  not  fully  explain  It. 

3.    DECLINE    OF   FEDERAL    ROLE   IN   TKE   OEVELOP- 
MENT    OF    TKE    WEST 

Tlie  United  States  was  developed  from  Kast 
to  West.  The  origins  of  the  water  devdop- 
ment  functions  of  both  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  early  19th  century  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  stem  from  national  concern  for  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  first  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  then  through  the  arid  West  to 
tlie  Pacific.  Both  programs  stemmed  politi- 
cally, from  the  desire  to  support  agriculture: 
the  interests  of  what  were  seen  as  pioneering, 
reliable,  individualist  farmers  and  ranchers. 
This  support  was  given  by  the  federalist  Re- 
publican Party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
navigation  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  by  tlie  federalist  Republican  Party  of 
Tlieodore  Roosevelt  to  irrigation  development 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  federalist 
Democratic  Party  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  put  a 
largely  bi-partisan  federalist  stamp  upon 
water  resources  development,  except  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  public  power  development. 

Quite  apart  from  political  response  to  the 
interests  of  our  former  national  agricultural 
and  rural  majority,  these  Federal  programs 
could  be  justified  more  generaUy  by  the  sub- 
stantial faUiuv  (except  for  the  early  Erie 
Canal  >  of  state  navigational  promotion  ef- 
forts with  Federal  land-grant  support  during 
the  Canal  Era,  1817-1838;  and  by  the  great 
difficulties  encountered  in  nonfederal  public 
and  private  irrigation  development  In  the 
arid  West  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Federal  responsibility  for  planning,  fi- 
nancing, constructing,  operating  and  main- 
taining navigation  and  Irrigation  projects 
was  Justified  at  the  times  of  their  origins 
by:  (a)  the  superior  financial  capability  of 
the  Federal  government  to  finance  projects 
whose  benefits  would  accrue  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  (b)  the  abUity  of  the 
Federal  government  to  utUize  most  effec- 
tively the  very  scarce  engineering  and  other 
scientific  talent  avaUable  to  the  Nation  until 
more  recent  times. 

Both  of  these  Justifications  for  Federal  di- 
rect responsibility  are  no  longer  valid.  To 
the  extent  Federal  financial  help  is  needed 
to  non-Federal  water  development  agencies, 
grants  and  loans  can  be  made  as  is  the  now 
common  practice  in  other  areas  of  govern- 
mental concern.  With  the  plethora  of  expert 
consiUting  engineering  firms  now  available 
to  states  and  local  governments,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  own  Increased  professional  per- 
sonnel aided  by  financial  grants  under  Title 
III  of  the  Water  Resources  Plaimlng  Act 
since  1966  and  expanded  expertise  In  state 
land-grant  universities  by  use  of  fimds  pro- 
vided under  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  since  1965,  Federal  professional  exper- 
tise is  no  longer  as  essential  as  it  once  was. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  Western 
development  no  longer  lights  fires  of  poUtical 
imagination,  even  In  the  West.  The  West  is 
now  as  developed  substantially,  as  is  the 
Ea.st.  And  the  Western  states  no  longer  pro- 
vide a  block  within  the  Congress  imequiv- 
ocatoly  dedicated  to  Federally-promoted 
Westera  development. 

4.   NEEDED  FEDERAL  DEVELOPMENT  LARGELY 
ACCOMPLISHED 

Among  the  Interrelated  factors  that  help 
to  explain  the  decline  in  political  support  for 
Federal  water  development  projects  Is  also 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Job  has  largely 
been  accomplished.  Probably  this  fact  la  gen- 
erally perceived  by  many  public  leaders  as 
well  as  by  people  generally. 

Tlie  main  stems  of  the  Colombia,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Rio  Grande  rivers,  and  probably  some 
others,  have  already  been  developed,  more 
or  less  fully.  Moreover,  except  for  engineering 


dreams  of  large  scale  continental  water 
transfer,  the  potential  large-scale  Irrigation 
schemes  of  the  West  have  been,  or  are  now 
being,  accomplished. 

S.  EMERGLNCE  OF  TKE  NATIONAL  URBAN 
MAJOBITY 

Finally,  among  the  interrelated  factors 
tliat  help  to  explain  the  decline  In  political 
support  of  V.  .'ter  resource  development  proj- 
ects is  the  political  emergence  of  a  national 
urban  maji.rity.  Agriculture  and  other  re- 
source development  concerns  are  not  a  major 
concern  of  tlus  relatively  new  national  ma- 
jority. They  are  foreign  to  them. 

Urban  people  in  the  area  of  domestic  pol- 
icy are  primarily  concerned  with  urban  prob- 
lems: hoii'-ing.  transportation,  health,  wel- 
fare, air  n.id  water  pollution,  urban  open 
sapce  and  recreation  areas,  energy,  etc.  Their 
concern  with  the  rural  and  natural  hinter- 
land, expressed  effectively  now  for  some  ten 
or  more  years,  is  that  of  the  Environmental 
Movement.  Urban  people,  not  rural  people. 
strongly  support  establlsliment  of  wilderness 
areas,  national  parks,  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

The  Federal  response  to  urban  problems 
has  not  been  a  federalist  response  of  direct 
public  .service  Uke  that  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
Federal  response  has  been  categorical,  fi- 
nancial grants  to  aid  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and — more  recently,  block  grants 
aud  general  revenue  sharing.  Grantsmanship 
is  now  the  dominant  mode  of  Federal-state- 
local  relations. 

Comprehensive  major  rtver  basin  plans  for 
Federal  development  of  water  and  related 
lajid  resources  are  foreign  to  "urban  and  re- 
gional plans"  of  urban  professionals  (both 
in  and  out  of  universities)  and  most  urban 
publics.  They  are  two  worlds  apart.  The 
emergence  of  the  urban  majority,  nationally, 
and  increasingly  in  each  state  (e.g.  recentiy 
in  Colorado),  indicates  that  this  anachro- 
nism needs  to  be  faced  frontally  at  the  level 
of  national  policy  and  overcome.  But,  In  so 
facing  this  problem.  It  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered that  water  resource  development  la 
still  needed  in  this  nation,  particularly  that 
which  Is  intrastate. 

WATER  DEVELOPMENT  STILL  NEEDED 

Urban  water  management  is  clearly  a  need 
for  the  long  term  future.  Such  management 
Includes  for  many  urban  areas  development 
of  new  domestic  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies. For  all  areas  it  Includes  wastewater 
management  and  reuse  of  water  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent.  Urban  flood  plain 
management,  Including  development  of  flood 
protection  works  In  appropriate  circum- 
stances. Is  also  a  clear  need  for  the  future. 
Both  urban  water  management  and  urban 
flood  plain  management  are  major  urban 
public  concerns. 

The  extent  to  which  these  needs  and  public 
concerns  wUl  require  assumption  by  states 
of  direct  state  responsibilities,  as  a  service  to 
two  more  urban  communities  or  for  river 
basin  management.  wiU  vary,  from  state  to 
state. 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and 
Idaho  are,  possibly,  the  only  states  to  the 
West  with  the  economic  need  for  new  Irriga- 
tion projects  and  the  agricultural -rural  ma- 
jorities which  would  support  state  planning, 
flnanctog,  construction  and  operation  and 
matotenance  of  state  or  special  public-dis- 
trict Irrigation  works. 

The  long  run  viability  of  rural  watershed 
protection  schemes  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  is  not  clear  to  me.  No  doubt  It  varies 
substantially  from  state  to  state.  If  this 
financial-assistance  program  were  converted 
by  the  Congress  to  the  more  usual  grant-to- 
aid  form,  with  the  technical  personnel  state, 
rather  than  Federal,  employees,  then  the  re- 
sponse of  each  state  would  correlate,  pre- 
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sumably  with  the  degree  of  agiiciiliural-riiral 
political  power  In  each  state. 

Not  only  are  intnutaU  water  developments 
needed  in  the  future.  Some  interstate  water 
developments  wiU  also  be  needed.  Continued 
Federal  responsibUlty  for  such  new  interstate 
navigation  developments  as  are  needed  and 
politically  vUble  Is  clear.  Major  elements  of 
flood  management  on  Uiterstaie  rivers  ic  also 
clearly  Federal. 

What  Is  not  cleai-  Is  the  need  and  political 
viabUlty  of  major  Federal  uiban  water  man- 
agement schemes  for  li.tei-tato  areas.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  tried  valiantly  to  e  ;- 
plore  whether  It  has  a  viable  role  In  urban 
water  management  in  it.s  Northeast  Water 
Supply  study  and  others.  A  liard  question,  for 
example.  Ls  this:  Would  a  Pcderally  pl.-iuned. 
financed,  constructed  and  operated  wholesale 
water  supply  and  pollution  iieatnient  scheme 
for  multi-state  Metropolitan  New  Yoik  be 
poIltlcaUy  viable?  If  not  there,  then  where? 
Certainly  not  Denver  or  San  Francisco. 

Other  relevant  questions  regardbig  iw/fr- 
itate  situations  are  these: 

(1)  Is  the  responsibility  that  Uie  Federal 
Viovernment  has  recently  assumed  Un-  water 
qtiallty  enhancement  on  the  Colorado  River 
to  be  unique?  It  could  be. 

(2)  Are  the  Federal-Interstate  compact 
commissions  on  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna rivers  really  viable  as  agencies  to  plan, 
finance,  construct  and  operate  needed  man- 
agement works?  They  are  not  so  yet. 

(3)  Are  the  futiu^  domestic  and  foreign 
desiands  for  American  agricultural  products 
such  as  bo  require  development  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  large  water  transfer 
schemes  for  new  irrigation  development:  or 
rescue  of  agrlculttiral  areas  that  aie  mining 
their  ground  waters,  for  example.  West  Te\a.-i ' 
I  doubt  It. 

NEW     rEDERAL-STATE-LOCAl,     SYSrEM 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  basically  ac- 
cepted, then  obviously  fundamental  cliauges 
are  needed  in  the  authorlaatioa  of  Federal 
State  and  local  responslbUlUes  with  respect 
to  water. 

The  most  important  strategic  action  that 
the  Congress  needs  to  take  Is  to  repeal  the 
axithoi-lzatlons  of  the  Corps  of  Engineer.^,  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  plan,  finance,  cou- 
Btruct.  operate  and  maintain  further  Intra- 
ttate  projects.  Thi«  action  should  include  de- 
autbcrlBathm  of  the  intrastate  projects  with- 
in the  930  bUllon  and  99  bUlloa  of  author- 
Iwd,  but  unfunded  projects  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
res>«stt»ely.  are  aald  to  have  at  the  present 
thne.  The  Congress  should  also  repeal  the 
autbonzatlon  of  the  8oU  Conservation  Serv- 
Ice  to  pUn  and  aupervlBe  construction,  etc. 
ef  amaU  watexahed  protection  projects.  Fl- 
naUy.  the  Congress  ahould  repeal  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act. 

Theee  Congreaslonal  actions  would  clearly 
plaee  basic  deotHonal  responsibility  for  mtra- 
•tate  water  development  upon  state  govern- 
ments. State  goremmmts  would  then  have 
to  reappraise  the  dlvlalon  of  responsibility  for 
action  between  state  governments  and  local 
governments.  To  make  this  change  prac- 
ticable the  Congress  ahould  authMlze  a  pro- 
pam  of  block  grants  and  loans  to  aid  states 
In  undertaking  the  types  of  projects  former- 
ly undertaken  by  the  Federal  agencies. 

Though  the  operattonal  ctorlty  of  distinc- 
tion between  intrastate  and  interstate  is  ob- 
viously critical  to  the  working  out  of  this 
proposal,  working  out  this  dlsthictlon  in 
Oiwful  detaU  cannot  be  attempted  here. 
S^^i^  to  »ay  bere  that  In  my  judgment  li 
Is  capable  of  being  operatlonaUy  made 
™J^t*Sl,.^  P«>poeal  the  IMeitd  govern- 
ment would  have  responslblUty  for  planning, 
toanctoj.  oonrtjrootlng.  operating,  and  mata- 
Urninif  toterrtate  projects,  except  for  those 
undertaken  by  FBderml-lntenrtate  compact 
commissions.  Because  Federal.  Interstate  and 
intrastate  cou'-erns  with  water  and  rclotert 
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land  use  will  continue,  niechi 
eral-State  coordination  and 
plannmg  will  be  needed  in  , 
Congress,  therefwe,  should  st 
roles  of  Federal-State  river 
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sources  Planning  Act  of  1965,    . 
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CONCLUSION 

These  proposals  ai-e  radical 
radical  changes  in  major  ir 
emment,  and  for  people  in  ..,, 
I  have  long  been  associated. 
importance  to  society  of  aca< 
(including  tenure)  is  not  just 
bent  professor  to  possess  it 
he  sees  the  need.  I  hare  now 
see  the  need. 

I    expect    that    from    many 
apostasy  In  this  paper  will 
celved— to  say  the  least.  Lon< 
ships  that  I  value  may  be  brok*n 
theless,  I  believe  these  proposa 
of  real  debate.  If  my  present 
.successfully  refuted  and  buried 
better.  My  own  original  faith  Ir 
opment  federallgni  will  be  vind 
my   views   are   not   Rucce<<sfun 
better  proposals  are  not  f 
let's  get  on  with  the  task  of .... , 
a  new  system  of  Federal-Stati 
and   related   land   jurisdictions 
professional  sense  .-"nd  lias  po 
for  the  future. 
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prescril  ed 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr, 

Coogress  extended  int .^_ 

cillty  services  to  residents  ol 
stitutions  if  "the  primary-  p 
institutions — is  to  provide 
habilltatlve  services  for 
ed   Individuals    and    which 
standards  as  may  be  presciii 
Secretary  of  Uie  Department 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  provi.sion  was  include  I 
Law  92-233,  and  I  wa.s  the 
amendment. 

As  the  author  of  tliis .»., 
ed  by  the  92d  Congress  in  ^ 
I  can  state  unequlvocably 
officials     responsible     for 
regulations  affecting  inter 
faciUties  have  misread  the 
amendment. 

Certainly,  Congress  desires 
attainable— standards.  We  h 
for  standards,  but  we  must  be 
their  application. 

The  following  provisions 
standards,  effective  1977,  ai., 
able  and  arbitiai-y,  and  do  not 
intentions  of  the  author  of 
amendment: 

Pu-st,  requireinent  of 
foiiv  patients  to  a  room  ; 
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Second,  requuement  for 
have  a  minimum  of  100-;,., 
patient  in  private  rooms  axid 

feet  per  patient  in ^„..^. 

Third,  staffing  requlremeni  s 
tablish  1  staff  member  for 
tients  for  the  moderately 
staff  member  for  every  2  .^^ 
severely  retarded,  and  which 
tain  numbei-s  of  highly 
and  other  para -medical 
somiel;  and 

Fourth,  requirement  that 
in    in-stitutions    meet    tlie 
standards  of  tlie  life  safety 
regai-d  to  the  difference  in 
ability  to  care  for  himself. 
Many  States,  including  O 
made  dramatic  progress  in  .. 
cilitiej:  for  the  training  and 
mentally  retarded.  In  spite  »,. 
however,  a  few  highly  misinfo, 
olflcials  liavt  now  dictated  in 
the  States  are  required  to  ahnt- 
demoUsh  existing  facilities  fo; 
tally  retarded  and  replace 
costly  new  stnictures  which 
only  slightly  modified  requir 
space  and  faciUtles. 

No  case  has  been  made  that 
or  well  being  of  the  mentall' 
would  in  any  way  be  improved 
sive  alterations  whkh  HEW  o 
dictated.  Little  thought  has 
to  the  additional  cost  of 
HEW  edicts. 

The  States  which  administer 
gi-ams  must  be  concerned,  1 
taxpayers  have  every  reason 
In  Oklahoma,  for  instance, 
following  these  pointless 
mated  to  i-un  close  to  $60  ..^, 
construction.  In  addition,  the 
erations    will    increase    from 
month  to  $950  per  month  for 
tient. 

If  it  could  be  shown  these 
expenditures  would  bring 
suits,  perhaps  they  could  be  ji 
However,  those  most  experienc  Jd 
field  can  see  no  i-eason  to  m^^ 
so  far  as  improv^neuts  in  the 
patients  aae  coiacemed. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  It  Is  my  i« 
has  missed  the  mark  with  these 
latlons.  No  one— certainly  not 
mediate  care  facilities    " 
to  benefit  from  them 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr 
tion  36(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Act  requires  that  Congress  . 
vance  notification  of  proposed  . 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $2 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Coi* 
20  calendar  days  during  which 
may  be  prohibited  by  means 
current  resolution.  The  provision 
lates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the 
of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sen 
chairman  of  the  Foreign 
inittee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intentloh 
that  such  information   is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  „. 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
CRD  the  notification  I  have  just 
A  poitjon  of  the  notification, 
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classified  Information,  has  been  deleted 
for  this  public  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oppice  op  the  Director  Defense 
SECtraiTT  Assistance  Acenct 
AND   Deputy   Assistant   Secre- 

TABT        (SECTTRITT        ASSISTANCE)  , 

OASD/ISA 

Washington,  D.C..  June  10, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Ma.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  75- 
37,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Oflfer  to  Iran  for  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $35  million. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF. 


Transmittai.  No.  75-27 
KOTicE  op  proposed  issuance  of  letter  of 

OFFER  PURSUANT   TO  SECTION   36(B)    OP  THE 
FOREIGN   MIUTART  SALES  ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:   Iran. 

b.  Total  Esthnated  Value  $35  MlUlon. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted). 

d.  Military  Department :   Army. 

e.  Date   Delivered   to  Congress:    June    lOl 
1975. 


FIVE   STEPS  TO  ECONOMIC 
HAPPINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  an 
article  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  8  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  It  la  by  Dr. 
Robert  Lekachman,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York. 

Professor  Lekachman  offers  several 
very  constructive  and  practical  policy 
suggestions  to  help  put  this  coimti-y  back 
to  work,  suggestions  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  seriously  consider.  Dr.  Lekachman 
recognizes  the  need  to  put  meat  on  the 
1946  Employment  Act,  and  thus  supports 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  FuU  Employment  Act. 

He  also  emphasizes  the  m-gency  of 
adopting  rational,  democratic  economic 
planning,  and  notes  that  the  Balanced 
Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  I 
am  cosponsoring  with  Senator  Javits 
"proceeds  in  the  right  direction." 

Professor  Lekachman  urges  increased 
fiscal  stimulation  this  year,  in  the  range 
of  $25  to  $30  billion,  stronger  influence 
over  Federal  Resene  monetary  policy 
by  elected  government,  and  strict  con- 
trol over  the  exercise  of  market  power 
through  price  controls  in  the  forthcom- 
ing recovei-y.  All  of  these  proposals  are 
worth  considering. 

While  Dr.  Lekachman  is  aware  of  the 
cost  of  inflation,  as  are  we  all.  he  points 
out  that  most  of  today's  inflation  has 
been  caused  by  shocks  external  to  the 
system,  and  not  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing and  unreasonable  wage  demands. 

The  real  cost  we  can  control  Is  the  cost 
of  unemployment.  Professor  Lekachman 


summarizes  this  cost  which  "the  United 
States  really  can  not  afford  . . ." : 

Each  extra  1  percent  imemployment  costs 
800,000  jobs,  $50-blUlon  of  unproduced  goods 
and  services,  and  $14-blUlo&  of  uncollected 
taxes.  This  Is  the  financial  bill.  Human  coats 
Include  destroyed  hopes,  exacerbated  group 
tensions,  reduced  standards  of  life,  and  more 
crime,  drug  abu«e,  and  mental  Illness. 

I  hope  the  entire  article  will  ;-»e  widely 
read.  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Five  Steps  to  Economic  Happiness 
(By  Robert  Lekachman) 

Full  employment  did  not  cause  the  Great 
Inflation  of  1974  and  1975.  At  a  shade  below  5 
per  cent,  1974's  average  unemployment  was 
high  enough  to  lose  elections  In  Western 
Europe. 

The  great  labor  unions  didn't  start  Infla- 
tion. A  few  outsize  construction  contracts 
aside,  wages  have  been  lagging  fax  behind 
the  cost  of  living. 

Hugh  Federal  deficits  don't  explain  double- 
digit  Inflation.  The  deficits  grew  because  tax 
revenues  fell.  They  fell  because  people  lost 
Jobs,  small  businessmen  went  broke  and 
largo  corporations  cut  payrolls  Instead  of 
prices. 

Inflation  Is  explained  by  (1)  OPEC  price 
policies;  (2)  global  boom  In  demand  for 
American  farm  products;  (3)  Federal  Reserve 
expansion  of  money  and  credit  during  the 
1972  Presidential  campaign;  (4)  two  devalua- 
tions of  the  dollar;  (5)  the  tendency  of  large 
corporations  (as  In  auto)  to  raise  prices 
while  demand  shrank. 

We  have  been  experiencing  lots  of  unem- 
ployment and  lots  of  Inflation.  Yet  between 
1961  and  inld-l96S,  more  sensible  economic 
policies  steadily  reduced  unemployment  while 
allowing  the  cost  of  living  to  rise  a  mere  1.5 
per  cent*  annually. 

When  Oerald  Ford,  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon,  Arthur  Burns,  chief  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  Alan  Greenspan,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — 
the  Four  Horsemen  of  economic  calamity — 
warn  Congress  not  to  Stimulate  an  economy 
which  Is  producing  $200  billion  less  thaii 
Its  full  employment  capacity,  they  tacitly  ad- 
mit that  dominant  corporations  wUl  inflate 
prices  at  the  first  sign  of  recovery  and  com- 
pel unions  in  self-defense  to  play  catch-up. 

Claiming  that  the  United  States  cannot 
tttlord  full  employment,  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion advises  June  graduates  to  wait  around 
three  or  four  years  until  unemployment 
sinks  to  6  per  cent  in  10979.  These  partisans 
of  unemployment  tell  women,  blacks,  and 
Hlspanics  to  bear  uncomplainingly  layoffs 
from  Jobs  that  affirmative  action  got  them 
only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Tlie  United  States  really  can't  afford  un- 
employment. Each  extra  1  per  cent  unem- 
ployment costs  900,000  jobs,  $50  billion  of 
unproduced  goods  and  services,  and  $14  bil- 
lion In  uncollected  taxes.  This  is  the  finan- 
cial bill.  Human  costs  Include  destroyed 
hopes,  exacerbated  group  tensions,  reduced 
standards  of  life,  and  more  crime,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  illness. 

Americans  can  enjoy  price  stabilitv  and 
full  employment  at  the  same  time,  bijt  not 
by  accepting  Nixon-Ford  economics.  The  five 
essentials  of  a  new  approach  are  these. 

(1)  Return  to  the  objective  of  full  employ- 
ment. The  Humplirey-Hawklns  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Pull  Employment  Act  greatly 
strengthens  the  1946  Employment  Act  by 
committing  Congress  and  the  President  to 
full  employment  budgeting  and  policies. 

(2)  Increase  economic  stimulation  imme- 
diately. By  cutting  taxes  only  $2.1  billion, 


Congress  has  thus  far  done  less  than  half 
Its  wwk.  As  soon  as  possible.  It  should  ap- 
propriate $10  billion  to  create  a  million  new 
public  service  jobs,  another  $10  billion  for 
public  works,  and  a  final  $5-10  billion  for  so- 
cial benefits. 

(3)  Harness  the  Federal  Reserve.  Cong.-ess 
should  reassert  Its  constitutional  role  by  dl- 
rectmg  the  President,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional approval,  to  set  money  supply  goals 
for  the  Federal  Reserve. 

(4)  Regulate  concentrated  Industries.  Once 
recovery  l>eglns,  market  power  asserts  Itself. 
Congress  should  bite  the  bullet  and  create  a 
permanent  price  control  agency  empowered 
to  roll  back  extortionate  price  Increases  and 
require  notice  and  justification  of  proposed 
price  alterations. 

(5)  Move  toward  sensible,  democratic 
planning,  the  response  screamed  for  by  policy 
disarray  In  energy  food,  environment,  and 
employment.  The  Humphrey-Javlts  Balanced 
Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  proceeds 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  only  alternatives  to  rational  direction 
of  a  disordered  economy  are  mass  unemploy- 
ment, rapid  Inflation,  or  a  mUture  of  the 

t  AO. 


HOUSING  BILL  VETO  WOULD  BE  A 
TRAGIC  MISTAKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Ford's  announcement  that  he  will 
veto  the  housing  bill  would  be  a  tragic 
error.  The  anemic  recovery  in  housing 
starts  In  May  is  pitifully  Inadequate. 

The  veto  guarantees  continued  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  It  will  postpone 
recovery. 

The  administi'ation  recovery  program 
is  bankrupt.  It  is  bankrupt  because  there 
is  no  program. 

It  has  no  housing  policy  that  would 
meet  the  housing  goals. 

It  has  no  home  ownei-ship  program. 

It  has  no  housing  construction  pi-o- 
gram. 

It  has  no  program  to  put  the  22  per- 
cent unemployed  in  the  construction 
trades  back  to  work. 

It  has  no  program  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  to  get  the  country  moving 
again. 

SEASONS  ARE  WITHOUT  SUBSTANCE 

Furthermore,  the  reasons  given  to 
justify  the  veto  are  without  substance. 
Here  is  why: 

First,  the  President  was  correct  to  say 
that  housing  starts  have  shown  some  im- 
provement and  building  permits  are  up, 
but  the  May  figure  of  1.1  million  starts 
must  be  put  in  perspective.  It  is  1.5  mil- 
lion starts  below  the  housing  goals  of 
2.6  million,  and  it  is  almost  1  million 
units  shy  of  the  two  million  units  needed 
to  give  the  economy  a  push. 

What  the  1.1  million  starts  for  May 
really  show  is  that  there  is  a  sick  and 
feeble  recovery  in  housing.  It  Is  light 
years  away  from  the  vigorous  stimulus 
we  need. 

The  argument  that  the  400,000  units 
proposed  under  the  bill  are  unnecessars* 
and  would  be  built  at  a  time  when  the 
housing  industry  has  recovered  is  with- 
out foundation.  That  ai-gument  is  an  ex- 
cuse, not  a  fact. 

BILL   IS   NOT  INFLATIONARY 

Second,  the  statement  attributed  to 
the  President  that  the  bill  would  be  In- 
flationary is  109  percent  wrong.  With  tlie 
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housing  industry  operafing  at  less  than 
50  percent  of  capacity  and  with  unem- 
ployment in  housing  at  1932  levels,  there 
Is  no  way  a  housing  program  to  add 
400,000  units  and  800,000  jobs  is  infla- 
tionary. 

It   is  elementary   among  economists 
that  putting  idle  men  and  women  to  work 
on  idle  resources  to  produce  needed  goods 
IS  not  inflationary  but  highly  productive 
This  industry  sulTers  from  depression 
not  Inflation. 

The  President  is  getting  very  bad  ad- 
vice. The  best  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  flre  his  cadre  of  Inherited,  Hoover- 
type  economists  and  replace  them  with 
economists  who  have  been  awake  at  some 
time  during  the  past  40  years. 

^ut  it  is  not  they  who  suffer.  The 
builders,  the  construcUon  workers,  the 
economy,  and  the  family  who  needs 
housing  are  the  ones  who  must  pay  the 
price,  carry  the  burden,  and  suffer  the 
pain. 

TTie  President  will  be  making  a  bad 
mistake. 
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SOUTH  KOREAN  NUCLEAR  POWER 
PROJECT 

^^PtiOXUmE.  Mr.  President,  on 

iSff.fS\l®'^A'»'«  Export-Import  Bank 
notifled  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uop  2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  of  its  intent  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  in  South  Korea. 

Because  of  concerns  which  Senator 
STEVBHSON  and  I  expre.ssed  to  the  ad- 
ministration about  U.S.  nuclear  export 
policy,  the  adequacy  of  International  nu- 
clear safeguards,  and  the  dangers  of  pro- 
Itferatlng  nuclear  weapons  capability 
through  the  export  of  nuclear  fuel  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  facilities  and 
otherwise— all  of  which  are  highlighted 
by  the  recent  West  German  decision  to 
supply  Brazil  with  a  complete  nuclear 
fuel  cycle— the  Export-import  Bank  has 
agreed  to  postpone  the  signing  of  any 
credit  agreement  unUl  It  has  received  as- 
surances from  the  executive  branch  that 
the  nonproliferatlon  arrangements  in 
this  case  are  satisfactory. 

The  bank  also  will  give  the  Congress 
an  additional  25  days  notice  before  sign- 
ing any  credit  agreement  for  the  pro- 
posed project.  This  arrangement  wUl  give 
the  administration  additional  time  to  in- 
sure that  satlsfactoi-y  nonproliferatlon 
arrangements  are  in  place,  and  it  wiU 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  transaction  after  such  efforts 
have  been  made  and  before  any  final 
acUon  Is  taken. 

Accordhagly,  the  International  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee WiU  withhold  for  the  present  any 
hearings  on  the  project. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  communica- 
tion which  Senator  Stevxnson  and  I  have 
received  concerning  this  matter  from 
William  Casey,  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 


randum was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Export-Import    ._. 
OP  THE  Untted 
Washington,  D.C 

Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

VJS.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 
This  will  confirm  our  v.. 

the  Korean  Nuclear  Power 

will  not  sign  the  credit  . 
proposed  financing  of  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Inform  Exlmbank  that  the  „> 
arrangements  relating  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  fuel  are  satisfac, 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  as 
to  examine  and  react  to  these  a 
Exlmbank  will  notify  Congress 
guard  arrangemetns  and  wlU 
credit    agreement    for    at    least 
days  of  continuous  session  of  C 
such  notification.  No  funds  will 
under  the  credit  until  the  e 
fact,  exported  and  that  will  „ 
until    the   Nuclear   Regulatory 
authorizes  the  Issuance  of  the 
port  licenses. 

WlLLIAa 


Printed  In  the     n-om    Redwood    Forests    to    Gu|f 
waters 
Where  winds  of  Freedom  stir 
Heaven, 
Seeking  to, climb  the  world's 
Chanting    thelp    songs    of 
hearts  to  heaven, 
One  Nation  under  God  and  Justl<  e 
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BALLAD  OF  AMERICAN 
BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  .^^ 
Morris  Hanan,  of  Montgome  ry 
president  of  the  Alabama  L 
ing  Citizens,  Inc.  Mr.  Hanan 
leading  citizens  of  the  State  . 
For  many  years  he  has  been 
advancing  the  cause  of  our  ag„.j 
He  is  compassionate,  dedicat  d 
knowledgeable,  and  hardwork  n'g 
dition,  he  is  a  loyal,  patriotic 
who  recognizes  America  as  be  ng 
land  of  opportunity,  the  homdof 
racy  and  freedom,  and  the 
the  world  in  which  to  live, 
coimtry  and  he  loves  people  . 
his  love  of  America,  he  has 
"Ballad  of  American  Bicenteiinial 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  ballad 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  le  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ballad  of  American  Bicent4nnial 
(By  Rubin  Morris  Hanai  ) 
American,  America— Torch  of  thj 
Symbol  of  Liberty — our  hopes 


be  it 
H; 


The  land  that  my  fathers  dream 
A  land  of  promise  in  which 
free. 

A  land  of  peace  and  purpose  pur 
Where  honor  dwells  and  rules  , 
A  land  of  the  free,  so  strong  and 
Where    man    may    speak    and 
dream. 
Prom  this  land  where  each  man 
home — 
Seeks  new  courage,  spirit,  .^o^i. 
Human  knowledge  does  not  perlsl 
Finds    divine    providence— sw 
ation. 


Prom  Ocean  to  Ocean,  from  Coast 

The  sun  doth  shine  In  God's 
Giving  hope  and  faith  that  all 
boast  .  .  . 
For    each    one    of    us    claims 
embrace. 
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This  Creed,  I  believe,  makes  the 
Man  lives  each  and  every  da 
small  * 

His  tasks— going  about  In  his 
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The  earth  becomes  smaller  and 
day. 
Adventurers  and  explorers  seel 

unknown, 
John   Glen,   Neil  Armstrong, 
need  we  say. 
A  blessing  to  civilization — their 
shown. 


vocation, 
sdialler  each 


Americans  cherish  self-determlnaion 

men  on  earth. 
Their  coiu-age  and  valor  proven 

liberation. 
To  keep  it  free  and  unshackled—; 

rebirth 
A  Beacon  of  Hope  to  the  world— 

querlng  Nation. 
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Freedom'  Is  like  a  polished  stone 

facets  rare. 
In  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  Pearl 

the  Rock  of  Corrlgador 
In  one  we  find  the  sky  and 
teous  land  so  fair 
For  life,  liberty,  pursuit  of 
This  is  what  It's  for. 
This  is  your  land  and  this  Is  my  i» 
Tlie  gem  of  facets  Is  old— yet  eve 
with  stars  and  stripes  unfurled— 
stand 
It   has  the   name   of  freedom- 
name  is  you. 
But  on  million  men's  soul.  It  hath 

Their  valors  and  courage  doth 
And  their  look  or  words  the  hath 
Wrought  Fieedom's  Flame  In 
hearts 
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or  on 
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bapp  ness. 
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MORE  FRIGHTFUL  THAN 
WEAPONS 


Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr.    ..^, 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
^"    the    remarks    made    lasP 


to 


world, 
;o  be, 

mfurled 
1  men  are 


June  13,  by  the  General  Secreta  y 
Central  Committee  of  the  Coi  tununist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Brezhnev,  in  the  Bauman  DiArlct 
Moscow.  In  his  remarks  he  stated 

The   reason   and   conscience 
dictate  the  need  for  raising  an  Insdrmount- 
abl©    barrier    to    the    developmem 
weapons  .  .  .  still  more  frightful 
even  the  nuclear  ones. 


s|ipreme, 
lure 
pray    and 

makes  his 


colleag  les 


sure 


inspir  ition 


■e 


— it  alone 
t    consol- 


to  Coast, 
dl  ine  grace, 
mi  nklnd  can 

His    close 


There  has  been  considerable  . 
in  the  press  to  these  remarks,  bu,  , 
no  official  comment.  The  reasois 
by  people  within  the  State 

as  well  as  by  some  of  my  cc 

on  the  Hill,  are  that  no  one  is  ^^ 
type  of  weapons  he  was  talkini 
and  whatever  they  were,  his 
were  nothing  new  anjrway. 

I  cannot  be  sure  what  he  was 
about  either— although 
weapons "  have  been  m 

there  are  plans  for  the ^ 

weapons,  "more  frightful"  than  f, 
weapons,  or  if  their  development 
ready    underway,    I    do    not 
Brezhnev's  remarks  can  be 
brushed  aside. 
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There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  (mly 
road  to  national  security  is  to  plimge 
blindly  toward  ever  more  terrifying 
weapons,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
There  is  no  security  in  terror.  We  must 
not  overlook  any  present  opportunity  to 
place  limitations  on  a  future  arms  race. 
With  the  SALT  talks  resuming  in 
Vieima  and  with  the  possibility  of  a 
summit  later  in  the  year,  I  commend  the 
General  Secretary  for  his  statements, 
and  urge  him  to  translate  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  those  statements  into 
the  realities  of  the  conference  table. 

If  both  sides  bring  to  negotiations  for 
arms  limitation  the  sincere  desire  to 
make  concrete  and  workable  proposals, 
I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can.  Indeed,  "make  no 
small  contribution"  toward  changing  a 
detente  of  words  Into  the  reality  of 
peace. 

AGRICULTURE  STRIKES  OUT  WITH 
THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  have  re- 
cently discussed  the  critical  issue  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  natural  gas  for 
agricultural  production.  This  is  an  issue 
which  is  not  new.  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  twice  before.  In  this 
session  of  Congress,  to  alert  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  agricultural  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  opinion 
No.  697-A.  This  opinion,  issued  on  De- 
cember 19,  1974,  moved  natural  gas  used 
for  irrigating  pumping  from  the  second 
priority  group  to  the  third.  As  I  pointed 
out  on  March  3,  1975,  when  I  introduced 
S.  922— the  Emergency  Agricultural  Nat- 
ural Gas  Allocation  Act  of  1975,  opinion 
No.  697-A  was  issued  entirely  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  FPC  and  without  hearing 
evidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  the  above  mode 
of  operation  to  be  strange,  to  say  the 
least,  for  a  regulatory  agency  whose  deci- 
sions can  have  such  far  reaching  impact. 
We  have  in  this  instance,  an  example, 
of  the  utter  disregard  for  the  economic 
health  of  our  farming  industry  which  has 
been  all  too  common  lately.  It  is  un- 
reasonable for  one  to  assume  that  a  f aim 
could  survive,  let  along  thrive  when  faced 
with  the  economic  uncertainty  precipi- 
tated by  this  FPC  niling. 

The  FPC  has  agreed  in  the  time  period 
since  tlie  ruling  was  issued  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  petitions  for  extraordinary  relief. 
These  hearings  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time  and  have,  I  am  pleased  to 
note.  Included  a  series  of  field  hearings 
in  several  States  including  New  Mexico. 
At  these  hearings  leaders  in  agriculture 
from  tliroughout  the  affected  area  testi- 
fied on  the  Impact  of  this  decision  on 
their  operations.  It  is  clear  from  their 
testimony  that  the  situation  can  only 
be  described  as  critical.  Even  now  they 
are  faced  with  the  same  imcertafaity 
which  first  surfaced  last  spring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  these 
field  hearings  from  the  Albuquerque 
Tiibune  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Parmehs  Protest  New  Oas  Pbiobttt 
(By  Katy  Woolston) 

New  Mexico  farmers  and  ranchers  today 
voiced  strong  protests  to  a  new  priority  for 
natural  gas  used  for  Irrigation  piunps.  say- 
ing that  It  could  wipe  them  out  financially. 

The  protests  came  during  the  first  of  two 
days  of  hearings  In  Albuquerque  by  Federal 
Power  Commission  (FPC)  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Curtis  L.  Wagner  Jr. 

Today's  session  la  the  Convention  Center 
marked  the  22nd  day  of  the  bearing  to  de- 
termine if  the  natural  gas  supplied  by  £3 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  should  be  classified 
Priority  Three,  which  would  mean  that  its 
use  by  farmers  would  be  cut  back. 

This  Is  a  prlM-ity  for  industrial  gas  and 
is  subject  to  interruption  when  demand  Is 
high. 

Previously,  the  gas  for  irrigation  pumps 
was  classified  Priority  Two,  as  a  commercial 
gas. 

Former  Gov.  Bruce  King,  among  the  70 
ranchers  and  farmers  in  the  federal  court- 
room, said  during  a  court  recess  that  he  felt 
the  new  priority  is  "very  unfair"  to  New 
Mexico. 

A  Stanley  rancher,  the  former  governor 
said  that,  "as  an  example,  my  ranch  has  35 
Irrigation  wells  and  natural  gas  Is  the  only 
feasible  fuel  for  pumping  the  irrigation 
water." 

The  former  governor  expects  to  be  called 
to  testify  later  during  the  Albuquerque  ses- 
sion. 

Rep.  Hoyt  Pattlson.  R-Lea,  Roosevelt, 
Curry,  a  rancher,  also  was  in  the  courtroom. 

Earlier  In  the  hearing,  he  had  testified  in 
Washington,  D.C,  about  the  new  priority  and 
its  adverse  effect  on  the  state. 

If  the  priority  Is  allowed  to  stand,  farmers 
and  ranchers  would  have  to  convert — If  pos- 
sible— their  engines  to  alternate  sources  of 
energy,  such  as  electricity,  gasoline  or  diesel 
fuel. 

"This  would  be  terribly  expensive  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greater  cost  of  the  alternate 
fuel,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  new  priority  would  result 
in  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  irrigated 
farmland  in  the  state. 

He  gave  a  rough  estimate  that  one-third  of 
the  farmland  in  New  Mexico  Is  Irrigated, 
with  the  irrigated  acreage  probably  furnish- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  crop  production. 

Today's  first  witness,  Charles  Lacey  of  Clo- 
vls.  Is  vice  president  and  loan  officer  for  the 
Clovis  Production  Credit  Assn.,  which  loans 
money  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 

He  testified  that  higher  costs  of  fuel  for 
Irrigation  would  result  in  banks  refusing  to 
loan  money  to  farmers  because  they  wouldn't 
be  able  to  make  enough  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt. 

"A  farmer  also  could  be  refused  credit  If 
he's  on  Interruptlble  service,"  Mr.  Lacey  said. 

Cutbacks  In  natural  gas  would  occur  in 
the  cold  months,  since  this  Is  when  con- 
sumer demands  are  highest — and  these  are 
the  crucial  months  when  the  crops  need 
water  If  they  are  to  remain  moist  enough  to 
re.sist  freezing. 

"And  what  happens  to  the  farmer  If  he 
converts  to  another  fuel  for  his  engines? 
He'll  go  bankrupt,"  Lacey  said. 

The  bankrupt  farmer  could  bankrupt  the 
credit  association,  too,  he  said,  since  the 
credit  association  only  has  $6  mllUon  In 
assets  backing  $39  million  In  loans. 

"We  can't  take  too  many  losses."  he  said 
grimly. 

In  other  testimony.  Jack  L.  Muse,  a  farmer 
In  the  CIOTls  area,  said; 

"Some  stages  of  growth  are  more  critical 
than  others,  but  other  deprivation  of  water 


would  cause  reduction  In  yield  which  could 
never  be  recovered  In  later  inigatlons." 

He  said  that  none  of  hla  wella  could  be 
economically  or  practically  converted  to  gas- 
oline. 

And  the  pumping  cost  using  gasoline  would 
be  320  per  cent  higher  than  the  cost  of 
natural  gas. 

Blectric  power  is  not  available  on  bis  farm, 
be  wid. 

And,  he  said,  bis  banker  refuses  to  finance 
any  such  conversion  because  his  present 
margins  of  profits  are  too  sm&Il. 

"If  natural  gas  Is  no  longer  available  on 
demand  basis,  I  would  be  forced  to  liquidate 
and  seek  employment  elsewhere,"  he  stated. 

Another  Clovis  farmer,  Stanley  Pippkins, 
stated  that  he  would  have  to  file  bankruptcy 
If  he  had  to  change  from  natural  gas  to  an 
alternate  fuel  source. 

He  figiu-es  it  would  cost  him  $58,600  to 
convert  his  11  well  pumps  to  diesel  fuel. 

In  addition,  the  diesel  fuel  would  cost 
him  $33,000  a  year  more  than  natural  gas 
at  its  present  prices. 

"I  can  see  no  way  to  continue  farming  if 
I  have  to  change  to  another  fuel  source  or 
if  I  am  subject  to  having  my  gas  supply 
turned  off  at  any  time  during  the  year."  Mr. 
Pippkins  said. 

The  lowering  of  the  priority  for  natural 
gas  iised  In  irrigation  has  drawn  the  flre  of 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma 
farmers,  aU  fearing  It  will  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  While  my  own  bill  has 
not  been  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  both 
S.  692  and  the  substitute  hitroduced  by 
Senator  Pearson  contain  a  section  which 
recognizes  the  needs  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. It  is  becoming  obvious  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  our  experience 
with  opinion  697-A  is  not  repeated  Is  to 
move  legislatively  to  assure  that  agri- 
culture is  properly  considered  when  fu- 
ture decisions  are  made  concerning  en- 
ergy allocation  or  distributioiL 

I  want  to  take  tliis  opportimity  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  this  FPC  ruling 
applied  across  the  Nation  could  reduce 
total  agricultural  production  by  as  much 
as  20  to  30  percent  and  alter  our  posture 
as  an  agricultural  exporting  nation.  It 
has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
predictions  of  a  significant  curtailment 
in  priority  three  which  were  made  early 
this  year  were  apparently  correct.  Re- 
cent figures  indicate  that  there  could  be 
a  shortage  of  up  to  50  percent  for  the 
industrial  uses  of  natural  gas.  Also  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  March  3 
and  April  10,  Vtie  failure  of  the  FPC  to 
correct  this  situation  could  have  the 
gravest  consequences.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  FPC  will  not  act  then  the  Congi-ess 
must  be  ready  to  assert  itself  In  this 
matter.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  unite  to  make  certain  that  fuel 
Is  available  to  our  Nation's  farms. 


ECONOMISTS  TESTIFY  ON  MONE- 
TARY POLICY  AND  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC OUTLOOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
was  honored  to  hear  testimony  on  mone- 
tary poUcy  and  the  rate  of  economic  re- 
covery by  three  distinguished  economists, 
Gerald  Adams  of  the  Wliaiion  Econ- 
ometric Forecasting  Associates,  Albert 
Ando  of  the  University  of  Pemisylvania, 
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and  Robert  Parks  of  Advest  Institutional 
Services. 

Both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Ando  pre- 
sented their  estimates  of  output  and  em- 
ployment this  year  and  next  under  vari- 
ous assumptions  regarding  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply.  Both  con- 
cluded that  the  5  to  7.5  percent  range 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  for 
growth  of  the  narrowly  defined  money 
supply  represented  much  too  restrictive 
a  policy  for  the  coming  12  months.  Mr. 
Parks  concurred  in  this  judgment.  Mr. 
Adams  stressed: 

A  look  back  at  the  consequences  of  lasL 
year's  monetary  tightness  shows  how  great 
the  Impact  of  monetary  policy  can  be  ...  a 
tigbtening  of  the  monetary  policy  at  this 
time  would  prolong  what  Is  already  the 
longest  lasting  and  deepest  recession  of  the 
post  war  period. 

I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, Mr.  President,  that  when  we  fore- 
cast 7-  and  8-percent  unemployment  as 
an  average  over  the  coming  J  years 
that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  human 
tragedy  of  such  a  situation.  It  is  often 
all  too  easy  to  forget  that  these  unem- 
ployment figures  represent  workers  with 
families  and  young  men  and  women  who 
see  little  chance  of  participating  in  the 
economic  mainstream  of  America.  These 
are  people  suffering,  not  just  a  small 
number  but  nearly  9  million  Americans, 
and  unnecessarily  might  I  add.  We  have 
to  realize  that  while  inflation  presents 
an  inconvenience  to  all,  recession  is  a 
disaster  to  those  unemployed  9  million. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Parks  presented 
a  very  succinct  and  clear  analysis  of 
monetary  policy  and  its  consequences. 
He  stated  that  the  recession  was  predict- 
able and  that  it  was  manufactured  in 
Washington.  He  further  stated,  and  I 
wholly  agree,  that  the  cost  in  lost  out- 
put and  employment  is  immense  and  un- 
necessary. Most  importantly,  however, 
he  pointed  out  that  we  stiU  face  the  risk 
at  this  late  stage  that  the  administration 
will  continue  to  overstate  and  misinter- 
pret both  the  cause  of  Inflation  and  its 
prospects,  provide  Inadequate  stimulus, 
and  cripple  capital  formation  over  the 
longernm. 

All  three  of  these  distinguished  econo- 
mists believe  that  the  tax  cut  passed  by 
the  Congress  will  be  inadequate  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  stimulus  to  rescue 
this  country  from  7  and  8  percent  imem- 
plojonent  in  the  coming  3  years.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Ando  recommended  that  a  $30  to  $40 
billion  tax  cut  Is  needed  on  top  of  the  one 
already  passed  by  Congress. 
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I  think  it  interesting  to  .._ 
President  of  Prance,  citing  an 
ment  rate  of  4.5  percent,  d< 
tional  emergency.  Now,  we 
ployment  at  twice  that  rate  _. 
are  not  beginning  to  provic ; 
quate  stimulus  and  progran  s 
needed  to  help  our  unemployed 
to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider 
mony    by    these    tiiree    mosi 
economists  to  be  invaluable  ir 
to  analyze  the  economic  .  __ 
our  country,  and  in  pointing 
pressing  and  urgent  problem 
nation,  the  recession  and  the 
unemployed.  I,  therefore,  ask 
consent  tliat  excerpts  from 
raony  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Testimony  of  F.  Gerald  Adams, 

OF   PENNSi-T.VANIA,    MAY    21 

The  latest  Whartou  forecast  fo: 
States  economy  is  guardedly  o 
are  predicting  a  lurnarounU  of 
tivity  around  mid-year  with  m 
ery  at  annual  rates  of  5  to  7 
in  1975  and  througliout  1976.  ( 
dimensions  of  tlie  "control 
the    alternatives    are 
tables  attaclied.)   Anotlier  fav 
sion  of  the  outlook  is  that  tlie 
is  past  its  high  water  marl?.  We 
ing  a  much  more  modest  infla 
to  6   percent,   far   below   last   j 
digit  inflation  though  still  high 
standards.    But    there    are    still 
uncertainties  connected   with  tl 
ment  of  inventories,  the  decline 
fixed   investment,   and   the   reco, 
greatly  depressed  housing  industi 
fortunately,  the  projected  recover 
gins  from  such  a  low  level  of  p 
from   such   a  high   level   of  u 
approximately  9  percent,  that 
tivity  will  remain  substantially  . 
potential  and  that  only  modest  i 
of  unemployment  can  be  anti( 
The  prospects  for  economic 
pend  greatly  on  economic  policy, 
stimulus  has  now  been  put  in  pi; 
uncertainty  remains  with  regard 
policy.  Money  does  matter.  A  1, 
the   consequences   of   last   years 
tightness   shows   how   great    the 
monetary  policy  can  be.  Money  i. 
at  present.  In  the  upswing  of  the 
important  to  provide  sufficient  L 
meet  financial  needs  of  consumer! 
and  homebuilders  so  as  not  to  tl 
contribution  to  economic  recover 

One  way  to  see  whether  the 
obtaining  suiUclent  liquidity  is 
the  growth  of  money  supply  ( 
broad  money  supply  concept  1 
relation  to  the  expansion  of  no 
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CONTROL  FORECAST    WHARTON  MARK  IV  QUARTERLY  MODEL  (MAY  1, 
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1975. 1        1975. 2       1975. 3 
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GNP(dolUrs). 
GNP((li>ltars). 
GNP. 
GNP. 


¥N((JolI»r»>... 
VP  (dollars)... 
PDGNP  ..  .. 
PDCNP 


Gross  national  product 1,419.2 

Percent  citinge  gross  national  produci  '  — 3  23 

Real  gross  national  product 782  3 

Percent  cliM(e  real  gross  national  product  -  lo!  37 

National  income i  1500 

Personal  income \  193' 0 

Implicit  price  deRator— GNP.  '  isf  41 

Percenl  change  implicit  GNP  deflator    .  7. 96 
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A  rate  of  monetary  expansion  _. 
to  the  growth  of  nominal  GNP, 
percent  per  year,  will  assure  a 
monetary  means  in  line  with  rei, 
Looking  at  the  other  dimension  of 
market,  interest  rates,  such  a  rate 
tary    expansion    would    permit    s 
rates  to  remain  near  their  current 
would  permit  gradual  decline  of 
rates.  Our  base  forecast  envisions 
money  supply  only  a  little  short  of 
of  nominal  GNP,  a  rate  of  9  to 
for  Ml  and  approximately  11  ^... 
This  results  in  a  gradual  upward  . 
of  the  short  rate  to  7>^  percent  to 
toward  the  end  of  1976  but  does 
in  the  way  of  substantial  expansic  1  , 
dentlal  construction  to  approxlmat  sly 
lion  housing  starts. 

Other  monetary  policy  alternativi  s 
niflcantly   change   the   picture   of 
developments  over  the  next  two 
have  examined  some  alternative 
slower  monetary  growth  in  two 
foreca?t  simulations  presented  belt>w 

Alternative   1   considers  growth 
supply  at  approximately  7'^  percent 
and  Alternative  2  assumes  moneta:  y 
at  5  percent  per  year.  These  are, 
the    limits    of    the    brackets    for 
growth  of  5  to  7 'i  percent  recentlyjr 
by  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
It  is   clear   from  our  analysis 
policy  stance  is  much  too  restrictive 
term  rates  would  rise  sharply  to 
percent  by  the  end  of  1976  in  the 
money   growth   solution.   In   the 
money  growth  solution,  the  bill  ra 
an  incredible  13  percent. 

The  impact  on  real  output  would 
pronounced    in    the    short-run.    E 
money  now  would  have  substantial 
pact  extending  beyond  the  forecast 
of  1975-76  examined  here.  An  up 
terest  rates  would  threaten  the  .. 
residential  construction,  and  woul  1 
mine  business  fixed    nvestment.  Tl  is 
real  meaning  of  "crowding  out".  Bj 
of  1076,  slow  monetary  growth  wou  d 
real  GNP  by  approximately  2  percenl 
pared  to  the  base  forecast.  The  imp; 
be  considerably  more  pronounced  1 
tightening  of  monetary  policy  at 
would  prolong  what  Is  already  th 
lasting  and  deepest  recession  of  the 
period. 

Inflation  i.s  also  a  serious  concern 
icy.    Fortunately,    the    Inflation 
somewhat  improved,  as  we  have 

The  slow  monetary  growth  alter 

little  improvement  In  the  Inflation 
deed  the  Inefficiencies  related  to 
well  below  the  economy'.-:  optimum 
rate  tend  to  Increase  unit  labor 
to  exert  upward  pressures  on  the  j,. 
Slowing  the  growth  of  money  supp 
an  effective  counter  Inflationary  t 
present  context.  As  we  look  ahead 
return  to  full  employment,  we  m__ 
quently  look  for  other  means  to  p 
resurgence  of  inflationary  pressures 
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975     PREMEETING  CONTROL  SOLUTION) 
I  lOlCATORS 


»   1976.1   1976.2   1976.3   1976.4   1977.1 


1975 


1,  564.  9 
13.77 
817.1 
7.91 
1, 277. 6 
1,  305. 1 
191.5 
5.43 


1,616.0 

1, 666. 6 

1,  723. 2 

13.71 

13.13 

14.31 

832.3 

846.4 

861.5 

7.66 

6.93 

7.31 

1,322.1 

1,365.4 

1. 414. 1 

1,342.8 

1.  386. 4 

1, 432. 1 

194.1 

196.9 

200.0 

5.62 

5.80 

6.52 

1,774.6 
12.45 
875.2 
6.55 
1,457.2 
1, 471. 1 
202.8 
5.54 


,460.8 
4.53 
789.1 
-3.91 
,184.7 
,230.7 
185.1 
8.73 


1971 


percent 
stand 

of  resi- 
2  mil- 


be  less 

tight 

real  im- 
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1976 


1,642.7 
12.45 
839.3 
6.37 
1,344.8 
1,366.6 
195.7 
5.70 


June  li),  1975 
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CONrROL  FORECAST    WHARTON  MARK  IV  QUARTERLY  MODEL  (MAY  I.  1975    PREMCETIHG  CONTROL  SOLUTION)— Continued 
TABLE  1.— SELECTED  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS— Continued 


VAR 


Item 


1975.1       1975.2       1975.3       1975.4       1976.1       1976.2       1976.3       1976.4       1977.1 


1975 


I 


PXP 
PXP 

PC. B 

PW* B 

PR02 

PR02 

WRCPV  (dollars) I 

WRPCV  (dollars) 1 


8 


NRUT 

NETEX  (dollars).. 

FMl  (dollars) 1 

FMl  (dollars) I 

FM2  (dollars) I 

FM2fdollars) I 

fRMTBSMY B 

FRMCUAAAN. B 

FRMCP4M B 

FRMC8 B 

VPD8AVR I 

CPUBT  (dollars) I 

OVSURPF (dollars)...  I 


Implicit  price  deflator    private  GNP 

Percent  change  private  GNP  dellator 

Percent  change.  Consumer  Price  Index .  . 

Percent  change  Wholesale  Price  Index 

..  Private  output  per  man-hour 

..  Percent  change  private  output  per  man- 
hour . 

Private  compensation  per  man-hour 

Percent  change,  private  compen  jatlo.-i  per 
man-hour. 

Unemployment  rate  (percent)., 

..  Net  exports,  current  dollar. 

Money  supply  -Ml.  

Percent  change  money  supj/ly  -Ml.  

Money  supply— M2 

Percent  change  mone/ supply— M2 .. 

3-monfh Treasury  liill  rale 

Corporate  AAA  utilily  bond  r.ite... 

4-6  months  commercial  paper  rate. 

Moody's  total  corporate  bond  rate 

Personal  savings  rate  (percent)... 

Corporate  prolits  before  tax 

Federal  surplus,  UIA  basis, 


174.3 

7.71 

7.4b 

-.08 

5.79 

7.1G 

5.81 

11.95 

8.35 
5.4 

284.3 
1.23 

621.5 
6.45 
5.75 
9.23 
6.56 
9.39 
7.3b 

100.1 
-54.9 


176.8 
5.90 
4.39 
1.07 
5.85 

4.03 

5.92 
7.57 

9.10 
5.4 

288.  C 
6.09 

637.8 
10.95 
5.23 
9.46 
5.82 
9.52 
9.86 

101.3 
-94.3 


178.8 
4.5C 
5.21 
2.21 
5.93 

5.95 
6.02 
6.83 

9.Z3 
5.9 
294.7 
8.76 
656.3 
12.08 
5.21 
9.04 
5.68 
9.42 
10.59 
116.3 
-107.8 


181.3 

5. 70 
4.93 
2.13 

6.00 

4.59 
6.14 
8.10 

9.09 
5.3 

301.1 
8.98 

673.9 
11.19 
5.9G 
8.56 
6.25 
9.17 
9.5G 

129.1 
-87.4 


183  8 
5.74 
4.K(. 
3.31 
6.08 

5.38 
fc.27 
9.07 

8.60 
4.5 

308.5 
10.20 

691.3 
10.74 
6.59 
8.59 
6.93 
9.03 
9.23 

145.5 
-75.0 


186.5 
5.94 
5.08 
2.4G 
6.14 

4.34 
6.40 
8.43 

8.U7 
2.2 

315.9 
9.86 

708.5 
10.34 
6.94 
8.63 
7.3b 
S.9G 
9.18 

158.1 
-69.5 


189.3 

e.:i 

5.10 
4.28 
6.19 

3.11 
6.53 
8.55 

7.57 
-2.1 

323.8 
10.38 

727.3 
11.06 
6.65 
8.47 
7.21 
8.8C 
9.24 

168.5 
-68.0 


192.1 
6.09 
4.86 
4.26 
6.23 

2.49 
C.fc? 
8.55 

7.08 
-4.5 
331.7 
10.12 
745.2 
10.20 
7.59 
8.38 
7.87 
8.76 
9.24 
177.9 
-66.0 


194.8 
5.79 
4.60 
4.87 

6.25 

1.83 
6.81 
8.% 


197« 


187. 91 
5.7 
4.91 
2.83 
6.16 

4.!» 
0.47 
8.30 

7.83 
5.8 
320.it 
9.  SI 
718.1 
10.93 
6.94 
8.52 
7.34 
8.92 
9.2 
162.  & 
-€9.f. 


ALTERNATIVE  1  -WHARTON  MARK  IV  QUARTERLY  MODEL  (MAY  20,  1975-ALtER;jATE  WITH  7.5  PERCENT  MONEY  SUPPLY  GROWTH) 


VAR 


Label    Item 


1975.1       1975.2       1975.3       1975.4       1976.1       1976.2       1976.3       n76.4       1977.1 


1975 


GNP  (dollars) I 

GNP(Uollats) I 

GNP I 

GNP ._..  I 

VN  (dollars) I 

YP  (dollars) I 

POOMP I 

PDCNP I 

PXP I 

PXP I 

PC.  ._ B 

PW' B 

PRO? 

('KU2 

V.COPV  (dollars)   .  .  .  I 
WdCi-V  (dollars)     ..I 

ItkllT  B 

..lit/,  (tiollais)-.--     -.   . 

K.iKilollars).. I 

rii  (dollars) I 

t-M;)  (dollars) I 

1 1,12  (dnllars) I 

FRMIBSMY _..  B 

FKMCUAAAI) :.  6 

rK'«ICP4M B 

FRMCS B 

YPDSAVR I 

CPtlKT  dlnllar'?) I 

'.VSURPK.Iullai;,)...  I 


Gross  national  product 1,419.2 

Percent  change  gross  national  product —3. 23 

Real  gross  national  product .  782.3 

Percent  change  real  gross  n,itional  product.  —10. 37 

National  income 1, 150.0 

Personal  income 1,193.0 

Implicit  price  deflator  -GUP. 161. 4 

Percent  change  implicit  G«IP  deflator 7. 96 

Implicit  price  deflator-  Private  GIIP 174.3 

Percent  change  private  GN  P  deflator 7.  71 

Percent  change.  Consumer  Price  Index....  7. 1(. 

Percent  change,  Wholesale  Prcie  Index..  •.  118 

Private  output  per  man-hour 5.79 

Percent  chan;5e,  private  (julput  por  man-  7. 16 

hour. 

Pfi'/ate  r.oni|icnr,iti(,i!  pci  rn:in-hour.. .  5. R! 

Percent  change,  priv.ilc  coiiipcnf.itiiMi  pci  11. 9i 

man-hour. 

Uneniplovnier.t  rate  (percenl)  .     8. 'S 

net  expoits.  cuiient  ikilljis 5.1 

Money  supply- -Ml 284.3 

Percent  change,  money  supply  -Ml l.?3 

Monev  supply  -^■2 021.5 

Percent  change,  money  supply  -  r«!2 6. -15 

3-month  tre.ifury  bill  rate 5.75- 

Corporate  AAA  utility  bond  rale 9.23 

4-6  month  commerci.il  paper  rate 6. 56 

Moody's  total  corporate  bond  rate ,  9.39 

Personal  savings  rate  (percent) 7.35 

Corporate  profit"  helore  lax 100.) 

Federal  surplus.  tjlA  8-isis —54.9 


1,435.7 

4.73 

780.0 

-1.17 

1,161.0 

1, 


1, 470. 9 
10.17 
790.5 
5.50 
1,192.7 


215.3 

1, 241. 2 

184.1 

186.1 

5.97 

4.42 

176.8 

.178.8 

6.(14 

4.58 

4.5t, 

5.35 

1.08 

2.20 

5.8? 

5.92 

1.98 

7.15 

5.92 
V.tl 

9.U 
b.5 

288.1 
5.40 

636.9 
10.32 
5.52 
9.61 
6.05 
9. 58 
9.85 

101.0 
-94.6 


6.02 
6.87 

9.25 
0.0 
292.8 
6.74 
653.3 
10.67 
S.97 
9.23 
6.35 
9.54 
10.63 
115.8 
-108.4 


1, 513. 3 
12.06 
800.2 
5.00 
1,231.3 
1, 273. 2 
189.1 
6.72 
178.8 
5.85 
5.07 
2.14 
5.98 
4.oO 

6.14 
8.10 

9.12 
b.4 

297.7 
6.88 

668.7 
9.  SO 
7.09 
8.80 
7.32 
9.34 
9.64 

128.4 

-88.6 


1,561.6 
13.39 
814.7 
7.45 
1,274.0 
1. 305. 7 
191.7 
5.53 
181.4 
6.«3 
4.91 
3.31 
6.U0 
5.13 

6.27 
9.00 

8.64 
4.7 

303.1 
7.40 

6S3.0 
8. 85 
8.55 
9.02 
8.72 
9.31 
9.38 

144.3 

-77.2 


1,608.7 
12.02 
827.6 
6.44 
1,315.3 
1,342.8 
194.4 
5.80 
184.0 
6.10 
5.48 
2.47 
6.  lU 
3.06 

6.39 
8.12 

R.U 
2.8 

3J8.4 
7.17 

69^.1 
8.53 
9.3<; 
9.30 
9.67 
9.41 
9.3fi 

155.2 
-73.7 


1.653.7 

11.65 

838.2 

5.20 

1,353.4 

1, 385. 0 

197.3 

o.oc 

189. 0 
6.34 
6.70 
4.29 
6.13 
l.OG 

6.52 
8.14 

7.72 
-1.1 

3U.0 
7.42 

712.3 
9.0? 
9.44 
9.52 
9.94 
9.56 
9.46 

163.5 

-74.9 


1,704.1 
12.80 
849.7 
5.00 
1,396.6 
1, 429. 3 
200.0 
6.82 
189.6 
6.34 
5.57 
4.2/ 
0.15 
I.8U 

6.  (,'j 
8. /!0 

7.:;o 

■2.9 
319.7 
7.18 
727.1 
8.50 
10.76 
9.74 
11.01 
9.74 
9.50 
171.0 
-75.8 


1,749.4 
11.05 
860.0 
4.90 
1. 434. 6 
1.466.8 
203.4 
5.86 
195.4 
6.08 
5.41 
4.89 
6.17 
1.24 

0.79 
8.09 

6.9? 
-3.7 
325.3 
7.23 
741.6 
8.19 
11.43 
10.  OS 
11.84 
9.98 
9.31 
176.7 
-70.7 


1.459.8 
4.46 
788.3 
-4.01 
1. 183. 7 
1. 230. 7 
185.2 
8.70 
177.8 
8.82 
8.23 
7.59 
5.58 
264.14 

5.97 
9.20 

8.96 
5.2 

290.8 
4.20 

645.1 
8.09 
6.U8 
9.21 
6.57 
9.46 
9.37 

111.3 
-86.6 


1976 


1. 632. 1 
il.8 
832.  ro 
5.6 
1,335.02 
1.  365.  7 
196.11 
5.8 
188.^:4 
5.!l 
5.274 
2.«I 
0.  tl-. 
8.72 

h.V, 
8.10 

7. »', 

6. :: 

311.0 
7.  Oii 

701  9 
•J.?J 
9.S? 
9.41) 
9.H 
9.  SO 
9.4.' 

158.5 
-75.4 


ALTER.NATIVE  2-WHARTOU  MARK  IV  QUARTERLY  MODEL 
(MAY  20, 1975  -ALTERNATE  WITH  5  PERCENT  MOfJEY  SUPPLY  GROWTH) 


VAR 


Label    Ite-ii 


1975. 1 


GUP(d(,llars)..: I 

(i'tP  (dollars) I 

GUP 1 

GNP I 

YN  (dollars) I 

.yPf  dollars) 1 

ronrjp .         i 

PD(,t;p I 

PXP I 

PXP I 

PC B 

PW  _     .....  B 

PR02 _ 

PR02. 

WRCPV  (iloliar;.)  ...  I 
V.i;CPV(iliillai3),  .      .  I 

NRIIT  B 

NrrFX(doll.ir.s) 

f'll  (ddll.irs)..      .  I 

ri.ll  (ilnllars) I 

r;.'?  (dollars)....  I 

FM?  (dollars) I 

FRMTB3MY B 

FRMCUAAAN...  B 

FRIViCP4M B 

fRMCS 8 

YPDSAVR...  '"  I 

CPUBT  (dollars)....;.  I 

OVSURPF  (dollars)...  I 


Gross  national  piodiict..  .  1,419.2 

Percent  change  gross  nation.i!  product —3.23 

Real  gross  national  product  '...  782.3 

Percent  change  real  gross  national  produ-t.  -10. 37 

National  income 1. 150.0 

Personal  income 1,193.0 

Implicit  price  defl.itor-  GtiP 181. 4 

Percent  change  implicit  GMP  dellator.....  7.9t 

Implicit  price  deflator,  private— GNP. 174. 3 

Percent  change  private  GNP  deflator 7. 71 

Percent  chanse,  Consumer  Pfice  Index 7. 4b 

Percent  change,  Wholtrsalf  Price  Index...  —.08 

Private  output  per  ni.in-hour 5.  79 

Percent  chanre,  priv.ite  output  per  man-  7.  lo 

hour. 

Private conipensalicii  iier  mao-hoiir .  5.?1 

Percent  change,  |riv.ite  curnpersation  per  11.  9b 

man-hour. 

Unemployment  rale  (pcrc.5iil) 8.  35 

Netexports,  current  dollars... 5.4 

Money  supply-l.'.l 284.3 

Percent  change,  moMi'y  '.upiily  -  Ml 1. 23 

Money  supply     M2 621.5 

Percent  change,  moiwy  supply— H2 8.45 

3-month  Treasury  bill  rate 6.7'; 

Corporate  AAA  utility  bond  rate 9.23 

4-6  months  commercial  paper  rate 6. 56 

Moody's  total  corporate  bond  rate. 9.39 

Personal  savings  rate  (percent) 7.35 

Corporate  profits  before  tax 100. 1 

Federal  surplus,  NIA  basis -54,9 


1975. 2 

1975.3 

1975.  4 

1976. 1 

1976.2 

1976.3 

1976. 4 

1977. 1 

1975 

1976 

1,435.7 

1, 470. 8 

1,513.0 

1,559.3 

1,(»5.0 

1,648.5 

1,697.3 

1, 740. 1 

1,459.7 

l,627.'> 

4.73 

10.14 

11.99 

12.82 

12. 25 

11.29 

12.39 

10.47 

4.45 

11.50 

780.0 

790.4 

StJO.O 

813.3 

825.3 

835.0 

845.4 

854.2 

788.2 

S29.8 

-1.17 

5.46 

4.91 

6.85 

6.00 

4.82 

6.0? 

4.19 

-4.02 

5  28 

1,161.0 

1,192.6 

1,231.0 

1,272.4 

1.311.8 

1.348.7 

1.  390.  5 

1.426.3 

1,183.6 

1. 330. 8 

1,  215. 3 

1,  241. 2 

1. 273. 4 

1,305.6 

1,342.8 

1,  385. 4 

1,  430. 1 

1,468.0 

1, 230. 7 

1,366.0 

184.1 

186.1 

189.1 

191.7 

194.5 

197.4 

200.8 

203.7 

185.2 

196.1 

5.97 

4.44 

6.75 

5.59 

5.89 

6.17 

n.<is 

6.03 

8.77 

S.SII 

176. 8 

178.8 

181.4 

184.0 

186.8 

189.7 

192.7 

195.7 

177.8 

188  3 

6.04 

4.60 

5.88 

5.87 

6.18 

6.44 

6.48 

6.24 

8.8? 

5.89 

4.56 

5.38 

5.14 

5.08 

5.72 

0.04 

0.  (>1 

5.9U 

8.23 

5  411 

1.06 

2.21 

2.14 

3.32 

2. -'7 

4.3U 

4. : -s 

4.90 

7.59 

2.  Kl 

5.8.' 

5.92 

5.98 

6.0'; 

6.09 

6.11 

6.14 

6  15 

5.58 

6  O'l 

1.98 

7.11 

4.23 

4.09 

2.87 

1.60 

1.C2 

0.49 

264.49 

8.'62 

5.92 

6.02 

6.14 

6.27 

6.39 

6.  ri 

6.01 

6.78 

5.97 
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A  Chrokolocx  of  Poucy  Failure 
I  Outline  of  comments  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  May  21,  1975,  by  Dr. 
Bobert  H.  Parks,  executive  vice-president 
and  clilef  economist.  Advest  Institutional 
Services) 

The  United  States  bas  been  Bboved  by 
Washington  policymakers  Into  the  worst  re- 
cession by  far  In  postwar  history.  In  order 
to  understand  better  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going,  it  may  be  useful  to  outline  Just 
how  we  got  Into  the  present  dismal  state  of 
affair;:. 

In  this  task,  I  hare  elected  to  quote  from 
some  twenty  economic  essays  prepared  for 
Institutional  Investment  clients  beginning 
with  September  9,  1974  {Economic  Overkill?) 
and  ending  with  May  15,  1975  {Outlook  /or 
Corporate  Profits)  : 

(1)  Econumic  OrerW//?— Septomber  9. 
1974. 

The  forward  momentum  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy In  real  terms  is  weak,  and  weakening 
farther.  The  irony  is  that  rapid  inflation  It- 
■elf  Is  further  cutting  into  real  buying 
power.  The  great  Irony  la  that  governmental 
restrictive  policies  already  in  motion  will 
likely  fiurther  weaken  demand.  The  gieatest 
Irony  Is  that  no  early  action  on  the  policy 
ftont  Is  being  suggested  by  the  Summit 
meetings.  Next  year  is  the  word.  In  that  case, 
the  September  27-28  Summit  session  might 
J\ist  as  well  be  held  In  the  Coliseum  in  Rome, 
and  the  participants  be  provided  with  ap- 
propriate fiddles. 

(2)  Afr.  Ford  and  the  New  Intellectuals.-^ 
September  16, 1974. 

We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Simon,  or  Mr.  Greenspan  may  not  be  gear- 
ing policy  to  fight  the  wrong  economic  war 
with  the  wrong  weapons  at  the  wrong  time. 
Aa  we  see  it,  the  Inflationary  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  main  is  the  cost-push  leg- 
acy of  what  was  excess  total  real  demand. 
But  that  picture  is  changing  rapidly. 

(3)  Puncturing  the  Commodity  Priie 
Bubble? — September  23,  1974. 

The  price  boom  for  industrial  materials 
has  Just  about  run  its  course. 

(4)  Velocity  of  Money  and  the  Economic 
Outlook. — September  30,  1974. 

What  we  see.  In  short,  is  a  further  slide  in 
real  demand  ahead  even  as  the  thrust  of 
economic  policy  seems  to  focus  on  getting 
demand  down. 

(5)  Capsule  Summary  of  Rinfret-Stcin  De- 
bate.—Octototir  7, 1974. 

Contrary  to  the  view  we  have  expressed 
in  the  past  Perspectives  (and  the  "flavor"  of 
this  long  question),  both  Rlnfret  and  Stein 
agreed  that  governmental  restraint  on  de- 
mand was  needed  and  Just  about  on  target. 
This  suggests  to  uls  a  most  doleful  and  nega- 
tive Spencerlan  syllogism,  which  we  suspect 
la  embraced  by  a  great  many  business  econ- 
omists and  governmental  policymakers: 

(1)  Recession  Is  the  only  true  cure  for 
inflation. 

(2)  Oovernmental  restraint  on  aggregate 
demand — superimposed  on  an  economy  al- 
ready showing  unmistakable  signs  of  a  severe 
loss  of  real  forward  momentum — is  a  siu-eflre 
way  to  get  a  recession. 

(3)  The  only  acceptable  policy  Is  con- 
tinued restraint  on  aggregate  demand  if  the 
goal  is  to  cure  inflation. 

(6)  Recession  o«  Top  of  Recession. — Octo- 
ber 15, 1974. 

The  economy  is  moving  into  rcceosion  r.n 
top  of  recession. 

(7)  The  Dismal  Deflated  flafff— Octo- 
ber 24. 1974. 

The  real  downhill  momentum  of  the 
United  Stales  economy  is  gathering  force  and 
profnlses  deepening  recession  ahead.  As  this 
becomes  more  apparent  to  the  Administra- 
tion, the  present  restrictive  game  plan  wlU 
be  abandoned.  Among  other  things,  we 
would  bet.  that  the  Administration  will  be 


skev  ed 


de  )i 


lobbying  for  a  tax  cut  la  1975 
Increase. 

(8)  Economic  Arithmetic 
1974. 

The  third  quarter  GNP  _._ 
tually  no  strength  anywhere 
States  economy. 

(9)  Profile  of  Recession:  A 
Bowl. — ^November  12,  1974. 

The  recession  ahead.  In  our 
probably  look  more  like  a 
than  either  a  "McCracken  V" 
saucer." 

(10)  Monetary  Anemia  and 
Decemt)er  2,  1974. 

E\eu  now  it  appears  that  th 
tlon   objective   to  lift   capital 
rechanneling  resources  away 
ment  and  consumption  has 
and  equipment  outlav.s  are 
up. 

(11)  A  Mini-Depression  Ati 
ber  18.  1974. 

We  still  hold  to  the  view  of 
severe  recession  in  1975  even 
governmental  policy  shifts  .,_., 
panslouary  stance  through  ta.x 
newed  monetary  giowth  to  co 
celerating  downhill  momentum 
economy.  But  the  risks  of  some 
erate  depression,  with  unempi 
rUing  to  low  double-digit  levels 
er  be  dismissed  out-of-hand. 
nlng    out    for    the    new 
Washington. 

(12)  Debt  Explosion  in  a  I^Ta.i 
January  6,  1975. 

Mythology  speaks  of  three  . 
count  six  Furies  in  llie  monc 
markets  in  1975. 

(13)  tncestment  Strategy  i 
pression. — January  21,  1975. 

Tlie  chances  lor  a  veiy  mild  d^ 
increased.  Call  this  a  minl-depr 
will.  ' 

(14)  Mini-Depreasion :  Made 
ton. — February  6,  1975. 

The  economy  Ls  smack  in  Uu 
mild  depression.  This  depres.-^ii 
in  Washington. 

(15)  Economic  Strikeout.— 
1975. 

The  fall  in  bank  credit  lu 
precipitate  cyclical  fall  In  the 
worry  to  us. 

(16)  Barriers  to  Early  Ecoi 
around. — March  10,  1975. 

Neither  the  private  sector  nor 
cal  governments  can  lncrea.se 
or  total  cash  flow  for  the  c< 
whole  no  matter  how  furious 
omlzlng  efforts.  New  liquidity 
from  the  central  bank  (or  the  ^ 
precious  little  of  that  Is  visible 
and  monetary  statistics  to  date. 

(17)  Monetary  Paradoxes  in  u 
sion. — March  18,  1975. 

Big  govenunent  deficits  and 
terest  rates  go  with  big  recess,, 
goes  with  eggs.  The  forced  bono 
a  consequence  of  ecojiomlc  ant 
causal  force  for  rajjid  economic 

(18)  Government  Policy,  Fine 
and  the  Economy. — April  8,  197 

Tlie   economic   valley   ahead 
tors  now  look  over  is  not  going 
ant.  given  the  economic  storm 
rage.?.  At  least  four  thunderbolt 
to  knock  some  Investors  for  a  loo 
dude  further  sharp  advances  in 
ment,  a  likely  30%   to  8C%    ful 
profits,    stepped    up    liquidity 
ruptcy   developments   at   both 
and  public  levels,  and  the  likel 
houshig   and    other   'big   ticket 
expenditures  to  turn  up  at  as 

aa  investors  have  Jbecome  ace 

prior  postwar  economic  recoveries 

(19)  From   Mini-Depression 
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Economic    Turnaround   in   1975 
1975. 

With  a  high  caveat  on  inven 
we  look  for  a  turtle  economic 
getting  under  way  sometime 
The  rabbit  economic  advance 
wait  for  1976. 

(20)     Outlook    for    Corporate 
May  15, 1975. 

A  key  caveat  relates  to  the 
quadriad     (Ford,     Simon,     G; 
Burns) .  Tliey  could  choke  and 
through    Inadequate    expan 

and  kill  capital  formation  s 

they  have  killed  It  cyclicairyT 
stimulus  based  on  an  overstat?; 
flatlon  prospects  risks  chronic 
continuing  and  massive  unemp 
a  slump  in  profits  beyond  the 
Jections  set  forth  here. 
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OVERALL    CONCLUSIONS 

( 1 )  This  worst  of  all  postwar 
predictable. 

(2)  It  was  made  in  Washington 

(3)  The  cost  in  foregone  o\ 
ployment  has  been  immense, 
sarUy  high. 

(4)  No  one  questions  that 
mains  a  serious  problem.  But  ^^ 
tration  ;ind  the  Federal  Reserve 
state  inflation  prospects  and  c 
formation  over  the  longer  run, 
policies  have  killed  capital 
cally.  This  risks  protracted 
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PnoM   Mini-Depression   to   a   Ti 

NOMIC     TtnlNAHOTrND     IN     1975 

Economic  Advance  in  19767 
We  have  long  held  to  a  forecas 
and  skewed  soup  bowl  profile  for 
States  economy  in  1975.  We  see 
ing  reason  to  abandon  that  po 
the  tax  cut,  despite  the  faster  ^.^ 
eral   outlays    ahead,    despite    the 
slowing  of  the  pace  of  inflation 
the  army  of  analysts  who  now 
the  Mccracken  "V"  profile  for 
brisk   economic    turnaround   this 
The  Year  of  the  Turtle.  A  rabb 
of  the  economy  looks  more  likely 
in  1976.  But  major  turtle  depressar 
at  work  this  year  to  ofl^set  Federa 
and  to  create  a  precarious  econom 
The  sinking  side  of  this  "seesaw' 
include  the  following  depressants 

(1)  Construction.  Spending  for 
tlon  heads  down  almost  across  W., 
Further   declines   are   foreshadows  d 
sustained  fall  in  the  forward  1 
construction  (contracts,  orders, 
vestment    comuiiiaienta)     and 
.spanding  plans. 

(2)  Capital  Spending.  Economic 
government  produced  recession 
as  well  the  derived  demand  for 
ma  tlon.  High  excess  capacity,  a 
slide  m  profits  stUl  ahead,  n 
Interest  rates  on  long  debt  and  .^ 
forward   indicators  all  point  to 
capital    outlays    in    real    dollars 
1976. 

(3)  Debt  Overliang  and  Qualitai 
ing.  Impaired  liquidity  and  the  mt., 
hang  of  debt  will  brake  and  negati 
spending     plans.     Low-rated     and 
business  units  ordinarily  re<;arded 
factory  credit  risks  will  be  dlsph 
the  credit  markets.  The  "qualitati 
ing"  is  a  lagged  consequence  of  go 
tal   economic   overkill   which    has 
soaring  credit  risk  in  a  minl-dep: 
qualitative  crowding  is  Itself  a 
to  business  recovery  and  would 
if  the  Treasury  were  not  required 
a  dime. 

(4)   State  and  Local  Retrench}.. 
outlays  were  reported  up  a  little  In 
quarter.  The  various  surveys  we  ti 
ever,  suggest  little  or  no  growth 
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as  states  and  municipalities  frantically  try 
to  cut  employment  and  capital  outlays,  chop 
operating  budgets  and  raise  taxes. 

(5)  Inrentory  Investment.  Who  knows? 
The  data  are  treacherous.  Our  guess  is  that 
inventory  inve.stnient  has  a  long  way  to  go 
yet  ,  .  .  down.  One  clue  for  tliis  judgment  is 
the  Commerce  study  in  tiie  Augvist  1J?74  S~,cr- 
ri'ii  of  Current  Business  and  tlie  update  in 
fsures  reported  for  the  first  quarter"  1975. 
What  Commerce  did  was  to  calculate  the 
.stn"k  to  sales  ratios  (all  in  constant  1958 
dollars) .  Tlie  norm  is  cited  at  about  30' ;  and 
tlie  last  quarter  actual  figure  v/as  Just  re- 
ported at  32.5';,  down  a  little  from  32.9' 
in  tlie  fourth  quarter  1974.  Commerce  then 
niiiltiplied  these  two  percentages  by  final 
business  sales  for  the  last  quarter  ($705.6 
billion  in  1958  pricesK  subtracted  the  two 
products,  and  thus  came  up  with  a  current 
figure  of  total  real  stocks  above  ■•norm"  of 
almost  !<il8  billion. 

To  get  Inventories  back  to  •norin"  by  $18 
billion  would  require,  of  cour.se.  $1J  billion 
of  licjuidation,  other  things  equal.  To  put 
this  in  perspective,  the  actual  liquidation 
reported  for  the  first  qtiarter  was  a  little 
over  $2.5  billion  for  nonfarm  sto*'k<?.  This 
works  out  to  a  $10.2  annual  rate.  An  $18  bil- 
lion liquidation  in  total  v.ould  entail  $72 
billion  at  an  annual  rate  if  all  the  liquida- 
tion were  to  take  place  in  one  quarter  ( 1 
times  $18  billion),  or  $18  billion  at  an  an- 
nual rate  over  four  quarters. 

We  do  not  look  for  massive  llquidiitio:i  as 
implied  In  these  calculatioiis.  Even  a  turtle 
advance  in  bu.slness  sales  the  .second  half  of 
this  year  would  work  against  siich  a  drastic 
decline.  So  would  business  expectations  of 
faster  real  growth  in  sales  in  1976.  Still,  we 
hold  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inventory 
decline  has  a  big  way  to  fio  before  stotk.'^  are 
back  to  "norm". 

(6)  Money.  Monetary  growth  L;  finally 
picking  up,  even  In  real  terms.  Great  ttewsl 
This  promlr^es  recovery  ahead.  However,  more 
t'.ie  longest  and  steepest  slide  in  the  real 
monetary  aggregates  in  postwar  h!.<itory 
(nlong  with  the  deflated  :orward  indicators) . 
Put  another  way,  we  have  witnessed  a  sus- 
tained subtraction  of  real  buying  power  from 
the  economy.  The  lagged  depressant  of  nega- 
tive money  growth  hardly  promLses  a  swift 
turnaround  in  consumer  demand  tlil--,  ye.tr. 
at  least  for  big-ticket  durables.* 

CONCLtTSION 

With  a  high  caveat  on  inventoiy  trends,  we 
look  for  a  *^urtle  economic  turnaround  get- 
ting under  way  sometime  in  late  1975.  The 
rabbit  economic  advance  will  hine  to  wait 
for  197G. 

Robert  H.  Parks. 
Executive  Vice-President . 

Chief  Economist. 
Advest  Institutional  Services. 

Use  AND  ,\i;rsi:  of  Financial  avu  M.>r>iETABT 

Data 

(By  Robert  H.  Parks) 

Every  generation  has  its  medicine  men.  Its 
witch  doctors.  They  exist  today.  They  are 
called  economists.  So  wrote  the  late  John 
Strachey,  himself  an  uUcrnationallv  recog- 
nized British  economist.  Add  to  this  list 
monetary  theorists,  money  and  capital  mar- 
ket specialists,  and  Investment  managers. 

These  experts  are  not  involved  in  an  in- 
exact science,  as  economics  is  so  often  de- 
flnod.  Given  the  wretclied  forecasting  and 
nncstment  performance  of  la(e,  economics 

•  The  relationship  of  money  and  money 
velocity  to  the  prospects  for  "the  economy 
are  developed  more  fully  in  the  attached  arti- 
cle which  appears:  in  the  Spring  1975  Issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Portfolio  Management. 
I'eter  Bernstein,  the  Journals  editor,  gave  us 
permission  to  reproduce  this  essay. 


and  its  first-cousin  disciplines  of  monetary 
analysis  and  Investment  analysis  might  bel- 
ter bo  cla-is^ifled  among  the  primtive  arts. 

SClENTIflC    MElHOn 

But  even  artist-s  and  assorted  wilcli  dtx'tors 
can  at  lea.st  try  to  be  scientific.  They  can 
try  to  employ  scientific  metiiod  wlilcii,  among 
other  things,  demands  an  integration  of  key 
disciplhips.  In  the  case  of  the  investment 
straceuist,  lie  can  tu  least  take  as  key  inputs 
the  work  of  the  money  and  capital  market 
analyst.  One  is  indispensable  to  the  other,  a 
key  tl)esis  of  this  es.say.  He  can  do  more.  He 
can  doaiand  a  better  input  from  the  money 
e^perl,  the  second  key  thesis  of  this  essay. 

With  liiese  two  points  in  mind,  the  present 
discu.ssiou  can  but  treat  some  of  the  poten- 
tials and  pitfalls  involved  in  both  monetary 
analysis  and  fiow-of-funds  analysis.  What 
follow.-,  is  meant  to  be  illusiralive  and  treated 
in  the  context  of  recent  history  and  present 
experience.  Tlie  hope  is  that  the  major  ca- 
veats and  dubious  procedures  of  the  money 
and  credit  experts  will  have  been  stres.sed 
siiflieipntly  to  put  the  investment  str.iteglst 
ou  p'.^rpei  ual  guard. 

LlONErARY    ANALYSIS 

M.nnetary  analysis,  which  is  defined  here 
as  aiialjsls  of  the  major  monetary  aggre- 
gates, can  be  treacherous.  Three  caveats 
conu!  to  mind: 

1.  Betrarc  the  yarron-  Money  '^j^tchers. 
Surely  the  country's  mo.si  poptilar  economic 
indicator  is  the  niont-y  s'ock  defined  narrow- 
ly as  private  demand  deposits  plus  currency 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  This  Is  the 
famous  M,  which  Jtisi  about  everylxidy  mtist 
have  >)efore  breakfast  in  order  to  think 
strait'lit.  Bttt  M,  is  in  fact  a  treaclierous  and 
unreliable  input  to  straight  thinking. 

Must  important,  and  most  overlooked,  is 
his  clianieleon  character.  As  the  elementary 
student  of  banking  knows,  when  the  bank- 
ing sy.-!tcm  creates  credit,  it  also  creates 
money.  For  the  most  part,  the  money  crea- 
tion takes  the  form  of  new  demand  deposits. 
They  come  into  being  as  a  mirror  image  to 
the  creation  of  credit. 

Wiiat  the  elementary  student  did  not 
learn  (or  has  forgotten)  h  that  demand  de- 
posits created  may  not  all  show  up  sta- 
tistically over  time  as  growth  of  demand  de- 
po.sits  outstanding.  The  reason  is  that  the 
creation  process  is  often  simultaneously  ac- 
companied by  conversion  of  new  or  existing 
demand  deposits  Into  bank  time  and  savings 
deposits,  including  certificates  of  deposit. 
The  point  Is  that  demand  deposits  in  fact 
created  need  not  show  up  (like  that  chame- 
leon) in  Federal  Reserve  statistics  ou  growth 
of  demand  depo.sits  outstanding. 

To  focus  solely  on  M,  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
greatly  understating  the  pace  of  monetary 
expansion.  As  a  case  in  point,  consider  the 
decidedly  faster  grow  th  of  M„  than  Mj  in  the 
years  after  1965.  (M,  is  M,  plus  commercial 
bank  time  and  savings  deposits,  excludhig 
large  certificates  of  deposit.)  Tills  money  ex- 
plosion broadly  defined  fueled  the  giant  in- 
flation tlie  economy  subsequently  experi- 
enced. 

Tlie  devotees  of  M,,  by  understating  actual 
monetary  growlli,  proceeded  to  xinderstate 
the  potential  lor  inflation  as  well.  Indeed, 
those  devotees  of  M.  who  still  insist  on  stib- 
tracting  large  CD's"  from  the  money  stock 
perpetuate  tlie  error.  Neither  theoretical  nor 
practical  Justification  exists  for  throwing 
large  CD's  out  of  M  . 

2.  Beteare  Velocity.  More  precisely,  beware 
tliose  who  ignore  velocity.  Money  matters 
(even  M,).  But  so  does  velocity.  As  Profes- 
sor Irving  Fisher  taught  early  In  the  cen- 
tury, it  is  money  times  velocity  (MV)  that 
counts  in  any  projection  of  expenditures. 
History  Ls  replete  with  monetary  wrecks 
who  failed  to  heed  the  powerful  and  some- 
times unpredictable  force  of  velocity.  Two 
examples  .shottld  make  the  point. 


The  first  has  to  do  with  the  astonishing 
projection  by  the  Administration  of  a  91065 
billion  GNP  for  1971.  Remember?  Why  did 
the  forecast  of  a  fast  rise  of  GNP  that  year, 
based  on  a  fast  rate  of  growth  of  money,  fall 
flat  on  its  face?  Money  growili  did  in  fact 
speed  up,  starting  as  early  as  March.  1970. 
But  the  economy  moved  dov.nhill  in  1970 
and  recovered  at  a  slow  pace  in  1971.  The 
answer,  of  coarse,  was  that  velocity  remained 
under  sedation  of  sorts.  Velocity  in  fact  fell 
over  a  good  part  of  tlie  year  1971. 

Why  was  velocity  under  qtiasi-sedariou  In 
the  year  1971?  The  reason  was  that,  in  lagged 
response  to  severe  Federal  Reserve  restraint, 
the  economy  was  still  in  a  fairly  illiquid  posi- 
tion. It  was  "dehydrated."  It  acted  very  much 
like  a  giant  liqttidily  sponge  in  mopping  up 
new  money  growth  once  llie  Federal  Reserve 
did  embark  ou  an  expansionary  program.  Put 
another  way.  new  money  growtli  was  chan- 
neled in  great  measure  into  liiiuidily  repairs 
(debt  repayment  and  addition  to  liquid  as- 
sets), not  into  accelerating  spending.  Tlie 
liquidity  rebuilding  hud  to  run  its  course 
first  before  velocity  coxtld  come  from  under 
sedation.  Velocity  did,  in  fact,  regain  some 
sparltle  In  1972,  which  helps  to  explain  the 
fast  advance  of  tlie  economy  that  year. 

A  second  example  Is  the  present,  the  year 
1975.  The  parallels  with  1970-71,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  need  for  liquidity  rebuilding,  are 
worili  citing.  If  the  economy  were  dehydi'ated 
in  1971,  It  Is  doubly  dehydrated  In  1975.  The 
Sahara-dry  state  of  illlquldity  surely  doe.s 
not  augur  any  early  and  vigorous  upturn  in 
the  economy  this  year.  The  year  1976.  maybe. 
But  (he  year  1975  will  go  down  in  ilie  historv- 
books  as  the  year  of  llqu.ldlty  rebuilding,  as- 
suniiiiR.  of  cour.se,  the  Federal  Reserve  prc;- 
vides  llie  needed  new  liquidity.  We  shall  see. 

3.  Beware  the  Undeflated  Monetary  Aggre- 
gates. The  analyst  must  take  every  pain  to 
deflate  the  monetary  aggregates  whenever  ve- 
locity is  quiet.  The  celebrated  debate  among 
the  monetarists  in  1974  can  be  taken  as  a 
case  in  point.  The  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  'V'ork  Insisted  on  deflating  the  mone- 
tary data  by  the  price  data.  They  forecast 
recessiiin.  nctvi.tUy  a  recession  on  top  of  a  re- 
cession. The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis  stuck  to  its  old  God  of  an  undeflated 
Ml  and  proceeded  to  ignore  velocity  to  boot. 
The  St.  Louis  Bank  forecast  economic  re- 
covery. 

Predictably,  the  First  National  City  Bank 
won  the  debate  hands  down.  It  won  bec9u.sc. 
•Tmong  other  reasons,  it  saw  that  price  in- 
flntion  more  than  offset  the  nominal  gro'Ath 
of  tlte  money  aggregates:  tlie  net  result  was 
to  subtract  real  buying  power  from  the  econ- 
omy. (As  of  this  writing,  the  subtraction 
prot-ess  still  continties  even  as  liquidity 
rebuilding  has  yet  to  begin. for  most  major 
sectors  of  tlie  economy.) 

MONEY    AND    CAPITAL    MARKET   ANALYSIS 

Sioncy  and  capital  market  analysis  is  in 
a  sense  broader  than  monetary  analysis.  .\s 
defined  liere,  it  embraces  analysis  of  tlie 
entire  spectrum  of  funds  raised  and  supplied 
in  the  money  and  capital  markets.  The 
broader  approach,  tagged  also  as  flow-Oi- 
fvtnds  analysis  or  analysis  of  the  sources  and 
uses  of  funds,  can  be  u.3eful  to  the  invest- 
ment strategist.  But  It  can  be  treacherous 
too  in  the  wrong  hands.  Again,  these  caveats 
come  to  mind: 

1.  Beware  the  Idcntit'.cs.  PtU'chases  are 
always  equal  to  sales  ex  jiost  (iilstorlcallv 
or  statistically).  But  people  may  try  (cr 
ante)  to  buy  less  than  people  are  willing  to 
sell  icx  anfe)  at  the  prevailing  level  of 
prices.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  prices 
tend  to  fall.  Now  consider  these  two  distinc- 
tions In  the  context  of  the  money  and  capital 
markets. 

Look  again  at  the  present  environment. 
Thus,  as  Indicated  in  Exhibit  1,  the  total 
(nei )  funds  to  be  raised  In  the  money  aud 
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capital  markets  this  year  is  estimated  to  rise 
to  a  record  one-quarter  trlUlon  dollars.  TUe 
funds  nippued  an,  of  cotizw.  also  eatinuitad 
at  exactly  one>qaarter  trllUon  dollars.  Them 
are  Identities,  and  even  tbe  Identities  are 
the  roug^st  of  estimates.  In  no  way  are 
these  numbers  to  be  taken  as  estimates  of 
the  actual  demand  for  and  supply  of  funds 
In  the  money  and  capital  markets. 

Demand  and  supply  estimates,  embracing 
desires  and  abUltles,  are,  of  covurse.  extremely 
dlfflciUt  to  measure  statlstlcaUy.  To  the 
writers  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded 
In  measuring  demand  and  supply  in  the 
money  and  capital  markets,  or  anywhere  else. 
Yet  the  terms  are  thrown  around  by  the 
roost  prestigious  Investment  houses  on  Wall 
Street  as  If  the  resident  witch  doct<»s  had. 
In  fact,  produced  such  measures. 

EXHIBIT  1.-  THE  MONEY  AND  CAPITAL  M\RKETS 
(BilliMK  of  iMtarsI 
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EXHIBIT  2.-T0TAL  OUTSTANOH  G  DEBT 


1972        1973 


NomlMl  dollars 

(biUtoiB)         1,909.4    ?,  139.5 

GNP  priM  deftotor 

(1972=100) ...    100.0       105.6 

Deflated  (1972  dollars). .  1 ,  909. 4    2, 026. 0 
PercMt  ciianM  in 

_  nominal  doilars -12  i 

Percaoi  dianie  in 

deflated  (1972) 

dollars 4,5.1 


!,  348.0   2,591.0 

! 
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W73     W74«      19751 


TaUl  funds  raised 2314 

ResidesHal  mortmes saT 

raMsiiiiiti  asd  WIS  mortnies..  21.7 

Ctrporatsboadi' IT.....  12.5 

Cerpantsnadu* an 

TrasMfy  issnas  • 77 

MtaMdIaealiniies """  lii 

Fs*nlsiiKiai> as 

Caaasmsr  credit Zil 

Bask  loam,  R.e.e .  <6.7 

Cemmeiciai  paper,  etc 11  s 

SaewityereifiC. -tl 

Trsdaaadit. m  7 

All  other  credit "  4.4 

Total  funds  supplied  .        ..  2314 

Federal  Reserve >.» 

Canmercial  banks fg^j 

Lift  HMurance  companies...  is.« 

Pansioii  funds 7S 

stsiaaBd  local  funds....:;;:;;'  '  il 

Fira  and  casualty  crnnpaoies 10 

SavinB  and  laan  associations 27.1 

Mutual  savinfs  banks 5.4 

Credit  nnien* ij 

Miaesltosaouifinaaclal  units '.:;;;:  13. 1 
CaniMaroal    and    noocemmercial 

business %2 

U.S.  Government  and  ageiicy;;.;;;;  23.3 

roratin 3_5 

HoesatMlds,  residual ..  21.5 


216.7      250. 0 


■  Pralimioary. 
'  Estimated. 

ftotes:  Tbe  nominal  dollar  figures  for 
are  reported  in  the  Federal  Reserve  fluw 
and  defined  as  the  year-end  outstanding  for 
liabilities  of  consumers,  business  and  goveri 
manctal  and  financial  sectors.  Equity  daims 
thesa  totals.  The  estimate  of  $2,591,000, 
derived  from  the  flovn  estimates  in  exhibit  1.  1 
000.000,000  forecast  is  equal  to  the  net  credil 
lo  toe  raised  in  1975  of  $243,000,000000 
toUI  less  $7j000,000,000  of  equity)  plus  the 
22?^«-5!  J2.34«,000.000,000  as  of  (*e  end 
000,000,000  equals  $243,000W),000  plus  fi 
The  rest  of  this  table  should  be  self-expla 
forecast  for  1975  is  9  percent,  down  from  10 


flow-o  -funds 
'     ti  tal 
erni  ents 

I  e 
,00(  000 


If 

$2i48.000,C 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  and  estimates  by  R  bert  H.  Parks. 


21&7       250.0 


&2 

61.  S 

15.8 

1.7 

1S.C 

4.1 

21.4 

3.7 

2.7 

4.3 

6.4 
29.9 
13.2 

22.8 


12.0 
82.0 
17.0 
9.0 

lao 

4.0 
28.0 
S.0 
2.7 
&.0 

4.0 
30.0 
24.0 
16.3 


anot  ler 


fir  It. 
adv  ince  i 


'  Preliminary. 

>  Estimated. 

'  laditdes  foreign. 

>  Includes  investoient  companies. 

•Excludes  issues  to  U.S.  Government  in  tjment  account 
•  Indndes  MMsorad  agencies.  .n.^«uhi. 

I  nnanea 


Tb<y, 


*  Includes  fnanea  companies,  reits,  oiien-end  invei'fii«!>t 
companies,  and  sacarities  brokeii  and  dealeis.         "'™^"  -  « 

Neta:  All  figures  are  for  calendar  years  aid  are  net  Fnr 
y-jff>. «»  $23,300,000,000  corporate  VSii  estowte  for  Jili" 
£S  S^*«I!P'*?"'*  «">»  »«* '«"« '•«  repayments.  Tbe$al 
Mi^le»?'75Tep?lter^o^-?Sl^„^  ~j 

Source:  Federal  Rescue  and  esli«.alei  b>  Robert  H.  pjtK* 

The  e:q)erlence  of  1975  to  dale  makes  clear 
the  distinction  between  ex  post  Identities 
and  demand  and  supply  measure.'?.  Interest 
rates  have  In  fact  come  down,  sharply  for 
shOTt-term  rates.  Clearly,  the  ex  ante  demand 
far  funds  has  tended  to  lag  the  ex  ante  sup- 
ply  of  new  lending  power  coming  to  the  mar- 
itet.  Olven  the  ongoing  maxl-recesslon  (mini- 
depression?) ,  given  the  slide  In  business  bor- 
rowing for  inventory,  given  tjie  shift  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  towards  an  easier  money 
f^?'  «"'*  ^'*"  ^^^  slowing  of  inflation 
tte  decline  in  rates  comes  as  no  surprise. 
TTie  decline  Is  perfectly  consfetent  with  the 
bilker  level  of  funds  estimated  to  be  raised 
lor  tne  year. 

2.  Beware  the  Vndeflated  Data.  DaU  de- 
flating of  the  basic  monetary  aggregates  has 
become  a  popular  pastime  of  Ute.  But  why 


One  can  view  the  data  ther< 
The  total  debt  outstanding  is 
rise  to  »2.691  trUUon  dollars  this 
That's  a  10.3 ',0  advance.  That's 
looking  at  the  statlsltcs.  But  la  . 
the  additional  borrowing  providi  s 
cule  1J5%   advance.  That's  anot 
looking  at  it.  In  terms  of  trying 
the  1976  economy,  the  second 
be  more  productive  than  the 

other  way,  the  estimated  1.2%  < 

buying  power  does  not  look  like 
force  to  spur  economic  recovery. 

3.  Beware  the  Furies.  Mytholog  r 
three  Furies.  But  the  year  1975 
ness  at  least  five  Furies  in  the 
Capital  markets.  One  has  already 
Call  It  the  Inflationary  Fury  or 
iu  borrowing  required  merely  to 
rise  In  prices. 

But  there  are  four  others 

forces  that  should  lift  the 

funds  to  be  financed,  limit  decU 
term  rate,  but  exert  little  irnmeu, 
in  bringing  recessiou  to  an  early 
sider  these  Furies: 

a)  The  Funding  Fury  (sales  of 
ate-term  and  long-term  debt  in  i, 
to  pay  off  short)  is  designed  to  pu 
balance  sheets  in  better  order.  It 
the   whole  process  of  liquidity 
which  must  normally  precede  ne 
orous  corporate  expansion.  As  w£ 
lu  1970,  massive  funding  wUl  be 
1975  to  speed  the  drop  in  short  n 
it  serves  to  limit  the  decline  in 

b)  The  Emergency  Fury  desc-rlb: 
netlc   struggles   of   sick   business 
obtain  new  financing  to  cope  with 
ing  burden  of  short-term  debt  and 
The  year  wUl  surely  witness  as  wel 
mergers,    bankruptcy    reorganizat 
outright  failures,  and  this  wUl  all 
headline  news.  The  well-publicize: 
may  be  a  force  in  1975  keeping  yleli 
rated  credit  Instruments  at  clost 
present  celestial  heights,  or  pusl 
yet  higher,  even  as  yields  on  prime 
debt  Instruments  continue  to 
erately. 

c)  The  Gotemment  Fury  h 

•d  to  describe  the  massive ._ 

prospect  by  governments  at  all  lev« 


dec:  1 


June  1),  1975 
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116.4       126.9 
,017.2    2,041.8 


•19.7 
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nds  accounts, 
credit  market 
■  in  the  non- 
excluded  from 
JO  for  1975  is 
JUS,  the  $2,591,- 
funds  estimated 
$250,000,000,000 
total  credit  out- 
■  1974  ($2,591,- 
8,000,000,000). 
itory.  The  price 
percent  In  1974 
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merely  Intend- 

borr  iwlngs   in 

is  In  con- 


sequence of  a  major  recession  and 
la  revenues.  The  estimate  alone  1 
eral  sector  of  some  $75  billion 
special  Issues  to  the  VS. 
funds)  is  a  case  in  point.  The  j 
cits  in  prospect  wiU  likely  be  mwi 
as  a  major  causal  force  for  rapid 
and  new  inflation.  In  fact,  these  » 
in  the  main  a  consequence  of  maj<  r 
and  the  governmental  poUcies  01 
overkUl  which  helped  to  produce  r 
d)   The  Equity  Substitute  Furt 
borrowing  by  business  urUts  that 
regard   the   equity   market   as 
vehicle  for  raising  new  capital,  x 
the  debt  market  instead,  either 
or  because  they  are  forced  to  do 
that  net  new  external  equity  fina. 
deflated)  has  been  negative  for 
course,  not  unrelated  to  the 
poratlons    are    experiencing     in 
giowth  of  capital  formation. 

THE  LIMITED  Ams-DS-CAM  > 

Monetary  analysis  and  flow-of- 
ysls  can  serve  as  a  useful  alde-a 
the  investment  strategist  provided 
he  is  forever  alert  to  the  kinds  p 
set  forth  here.  Garbage  In,  garbag  > 
saying  goes.  But  even  perfect  Input 
limited  value  to  the  Investment 
Again,  consider  the  proposition  ir 
text  of  the  current  economic  down 
Despite  the  major  cyclical  decline 
tegist  might  very  weU  decide  to  > ' 
the  positive  and  become  guardedly 
tic.  The  major  recession  does  not 
the  fact  that  stock  prices  are  e 
whether  related  to  earnings,  or  i 
book  values.  Interest  rates  are  In  1 
The  back  of  inflation  has  at  least . 
if  not  broken.  Equities  again  look 
tractive  relative  to  commodities 
market  instruments,  or  even  gold 
emmental  stimulus  not  as  yet  a- 
will.  If  necessary,  be  undertaken 
economic  recovery.  It  could  come 
portatlon.  or  even  in  a  modified  " " 
style  project  In  energy.  Excess  cat 
work  against  early  demand-pull  luj, 
Of  the  negatives,  one  mi^t  list 
tainty  that  pn^ts  (a  leading  in- 
going to  head  down,  and  sharply  n 
plojTnent  rate  Is  headed  up  sharply 
to  10^;  or  more.  Oil  still  continues  ' 
nonnc  depressant.  The  leading 
fall  down.  Forward  investment  ^^, 
are  way  down.  The  deflated  mone 
gates  are  still  negative.  State  and 
enunent  actions  remain  restrictive 
as  giant  offsets  to  Federal  stimulus 
terrorLsni   and   violence,  possibly  1 
In  part  with  high  unemployment 
making  headline  news. 

The  listUig  is  meant  only  to  be 
it  surely  is  not  exhaustive.  A  th, 
one  other  variables  are  at  work  i 
affect  investor  psychology  and  the 
for  the  market.  The  only  point  to 
here  is  that  even  the  best  monetary 
and  the  best  money  and  capital  mi    " 
ysls  may  prove  Insufficient  to  make 
investment  decisions.  Necessary 
Sufficient  for  complete  analysis 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  end  just  about  where  we 
objective   was  to  gauge  monetary 
and  flow-of -funds  analysis  hi  the 
recent  history  and  present  i 
noted  a  uiunber  of  caveats,  a 
techniques  of  analysis  that  must 
dubious  at  best.  Two  conclusions 

(1)  Monetax7  analysis  and  flc 
dialysis  are  indispensable  inputs 
Investment  strategy. 

(2)  Wliat  is  passed  off  as  wruj 
monetary  analysis  and  flow-of -fund 
Js  o;ien  of  very  dubious  value 
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ExcEavis  FsoM  Obal  Testimony 

Ri  AsoNs  Why  Unemployment  Rate  Will 

Be  Difficult  To  Reduce 

Slow  recovery  .  .  .  construction  is  headed 
down  almost  across  the  board. 

Economic  overkUl  by  the  government  has 
killed  capital  spending. 

Impaired  liqtUdity  of  both  the  corporate 
sector  and  soaring  credit  risk  in  a  major 
recession  is  displacing  prospective  borrowers. 

State  and  local  retrenchment. 

Inventory  Investment. 

Errors  in  monetary  policy. — ^The  Fed  stuck 
too  long  with  their  short  term  Interest  rate 
targets.  An  incredible  thing  happened  from 
August  tlirough  January.  Bank  credit  in  toto 
dropped.  Not  only  did  loans  come  down, 
C  &  I  loans,  real  estate  loans,  loans  to  non- 
bank  financial  Intermediaries,  but  the  Ftd 
was  so  niggardly  in  their  stance  that  the 
commercial  banking  system  sold  or  let  run 
off  tlielr  holding  of  government  securities.— 
Dr.  Robert  Parks,  Advest  Institutional  Serv- 
ices, May  21,  1975. 

Unemployment  and  Inflation 
"At  the  rate  of  unemployment  of  let  us 
say  O'i  percent,  you  have  a  4  percent  in- 
flation, you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy 
lower  InflaUon  by  pushing  up  unemployment 
My  further  than  that."— Dr.  Albert  Ando. 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, May  ai.  1076. 

Only  Mcwest  Improvement  in  Unemploy- 
>*sNr  Rate  Psedicted— Now  to   1977 
"Unfortunately,  the  projected  recovery  be- 
gins from  such  a  low  level  of  production  and 
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from  such  a  high  level  of  unemployment, 
that  economic  activity  will  remain  substan- 
tially below  its  fuU  potential  and  that  only 
modest  improvement  of  unemployment  can 
be  anticipated  over  the  f<M«cast  period  which 
runs  through  the  beginning  of  1077."— Ger- 
ard Adams,  Wharton  Econometric  Forecast- 
ing, May  21,  1975. 

An  Analysis  op  Money  Policy 

The  recession  was  predictable. 

It  was  manufactured  In  Washington. 

The  cost  hi  lost  output  and  employment 
Is  immense  and  I  would  argue  unnecessary. 

We  still  face  the  risk  at  this  late  stage  that 
the  Administration  wiU  continue  to  ovetstate 
and  misinterpret  both  the  cause  of  Inflation 
and  its  prospects,  provide  inadequate  stimu- 
lus, and  cripple  capital  formation  over  the 
longer  run,  Just  as  policies  have  kUled  capi- 
tal formation  cyclically.— Dr.  Robert  Parks, 
Advest  Institutional  Services,  May  21.  1975. 

Depression  Was  Predictable  Last  Jcly 

Ertdence: 

The  leading  indicators  were  falling. 

Forward  investment  commitments  of  ma- 
jor financial  institutions  were  falling. 

Fiscal  policy  was  largely  restrictive. 

Both  state  and  local  government  espendl- 
tares  were  going  nowhere. 

Kvery  monetary  aggregate  deflated  was  fal- 
ling downhill— MI,  M  a.  U  6.  M  1«— bank 
credit — ^they  were  all  falling  down. 

Velocity  was  weak. 

Brand  new  and  unprecedented  depi-e.=si-,!n? 
to  the  economy — oil  prices. 


Food. 


So  there  were  7  lorces  at  work  at  that  time 
and  It  persvuuled  me  to  argue  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Fed  together  wen, 
pursuing  one  mlsgiUded  poUcy  of  giant  eco- 
nomic ovetkUl.  I  am  oonoemed  right  now 
that  economic  overkill  is  being  replaced  with 
Inadequate  stimulus.  Or  to  put  It  another 
way.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  wrong  diagnosis 
was  made.  Tes,  inflation  was  fierce  but  Infla- 
tion is  a  product  of  food,  special  circum- 
stances (oU)  and  a  furious  ^Ul  over  of  excess 
demand.  But  In  fact  excess  demand  was 
evaporating  and  evaporating  quickly.  The 
Admlnistntlon  was  In  effect,  fighting  the 
wrong  war  with  the  wrong  tools  at  the  wrong 
time  .  .  ."—Dr.  Robert  Parks.  Chief  Econ- 
omist. Advest  Institutional  Services. 

Pace  of  Recovery 
"We  got  Into  the  recession  quickly  and 
deeply  and  briskly  ...  we  can  come  out  of 
this  almost  as  qmckly  as  we  went  into  it. 
The  pace  of  the  recovery  is  too  slow  ...  It  - 
seems  to  me  what  is  required  here  Is  Vigor- 
ous, stepped  up  monetary  growth  to  counter 
what  Is  a  major  slide  In  this  economy,  and 
I  would  argue  secondly  that  perhaps  the 
S*deral  Reserve  should  give  prime  atten- 
tion to  what  I  ml^t  dub  a  double-twist 
operation.  If  they  want  to  Increase  the 
chances  that  this  recovery  will  not  be  of  a 
turtle-like  character,  I  should  think  that 
the  Treasury  might  focus  Its  attention  on 
selling  short  debt  ...  it  should  avoid  Uke 
the  plague  selling  long  term  bonds.— Dr 
Robert  Parks.  May  21. 1975. 
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MEDICARE  NURSING  COST  DIFFER- 
ENTIAL SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Securflgr  Administration  recently 
Issued  regulations,  eCTectlve  June  23, 
1975.  which  terminate  the  8>^  percent 
inpatient  routine  nursing  salary  cost  dif- 
ferential paid  to  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  aged  medicare  ben^ciaries. 

This  matter  is  of  considerable  concern 
to  hospitals  In  Missouri,  because  it  means 
quite  simply  a  reduced  reimbursement 
for  the  care  of  medicare  patients  with 
the  result  that  those  costs  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  hospitals  or  passed  on  to 
nonmedlcare  patients  or  other  third - 
party  payors,  including  medicaid. 

A  survey  by  the  Hospital  Association 
of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  indicates  that 
hospitals  in  the  St.  Louis  area  would  lose 
over  $1  million  in  medicare  funds  as  a 
result  of  the  elimination  of  this  differ- 
encial. 

Tlie  routine  nursing  .salary  cost  differ- 
eial  was  instituted  as  a  result  of  studies 
which  showed  "that  aged  patients— on 
the  average,  receive  inpatient  routine 
nursing  care  tliat  is  more  costly  on  the 
average  per  day  basis  than  the  average 
of  the  remainder  of  the  adult  nonma- 
ternity  patient  population." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
no  information  has  been  provided  to  in- 
dicate that  tills  is  iio  longer  the  case.  In 
fact.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
seeming  irrelevancy  of  the  reasons  for 
elimination  of  the  differential  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  April  3. 

Tlie  principal  reasons  given  for  the 
elimination  of  Uie  differential  were  tliat. 
first,  medicare  now  includes  not  only 
the  aged  but  also  tlie  disabled  and  per- 
sons with  end-stage  renal  disease  and, 
second,  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  special  care  beds  for  medi- 
care patients. 

Tlie  fact  tliat  medicare  now  covers 
liersous  otlier  than  the  aged  has  no 
bearing  that  I  can  see  on  the  need  for  a 
nursmg  cost  differential  m  the  case  of 
aged  beneficiaries,  the  only  beneficiaries 
lor  whom  it  is  now  paid. 

Tlie  fact  that  there  has  been  some  in- 
crease in  tlie  use  of  special  care  imits  for 
aged  beneficiaries  for  which  the  nmsing 
care  differential  is  not  paid  seems  to 
be  at  best  inconclusive  evidence  that  the 
cost  of  routine  nursing  care  for  the  aged 
no  longer  exceeds  the  average  cost  for 
nonaged,  nonraaternity  adult  patients. 

The  information  I  have  received  from 
Mi^.souri  hospitals  indicates  that  a  pre- 
ixinderance  of  aged  medicare  beneficiar- 
ies are  still  cared  for  in  routine  nursing 
units.  For  histance,  Barnes  Hospital,  St 
Louis,  during  1974  provided  92,377  days 
of  care  for  aged  medicare  patients  m 
routine  nursing  care  units  as  compared 
to  6.126  days  in  special  care  imits.  At  St 
Joseph  Hospital.  Klrkwood,  the  i-atio  for 
aged  patients  in  fiscal  1974  was  23,000 
days  of  care  in  routine  nm-sing  units  to 
714  days  of  care  in  intensive  care  units 
It  is  highly  unlilcely  that  ratios  of  this 
order  could  have  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial decrease  in  the  average  cost  of  rou- 
tuie  nurshig  care  for  aged  medicare 
patients. 

Filially,  tlie  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  Ignore  the  com- 
mitment made  to  hospitals  in  1969  that 
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the  nursing  cost  differential  ^ould  not  be 
modified  or  terminated  prlo|  to  further 


studies  of  nursing  care  cos  s. 
studies  have  been  made. 

Instead,  SSA  has  made  a  i 
determination  that  "a  nursii  g  ^uoi,  u.i- 
ferential  is  no  longer  approp  date  as  an 
allowable  cost  and  reimbur  seable  cost 
mider  the  medicare  prograr 

It  seems  clear  that  the  nn- 
differential  is  being  eliminate  1  ..w.^,. 
a  means  of  achieving  an  a  tificial  re 
du'tion  in  medicare  expendi  ures. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  tiie 
co^l    differential    should    be 


unless  and  until  it  can  be  del  nonstrated 


tliat  hospitals  no  longer  incu:  above  av- 
erage costs  for  routine  nursii  ig  care  for 
aged  medicare  beneficiaries. 

Therefore.  I   have   a.sked    w, 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  IS  )6,  ii.c  uu 
Introduced  by  Senator  Ciittpc  n  to  man- 
date the  continuation  of  a  n  ir.'-ing  cost 
differential  of  at  least  8 '  j  pen  eat. 


that   I  be 
the  bill 


THE  FTC  AND  STUDENl  S  R  L 
AEROSOL  PLUOROC'^ 
SIGNS 


R  LSISTINO 
ARBON   EMIS- 


ei  orl 


11  ti 


Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President 
can  public  has  been  reading  i 
the  health,  safety,  and  env 
dangers  of  aerosol  products 
time.  However,  tliere  is  anothei 
the  aerosol  problem:  tlie  hit 
pushbutton  convenience.  As 
percent  of  the  total  net  w 
aerosol  product  can  be  pro 
because  mast  consumers  are 
this,  they  may  be  misled  int< 
that  they  are  petting  more 
money  than  is  the  case.  Whei 
sumer  compares  the  unit  pi 
aerasol — which   contains   a 
amount  of  propellant— with 
aerosol  alternative — which 
propellant— the  consumer   ge| 
torted  view  of  the  aerosol 
flated  value.  In  view  of  the  . 
ciated  witli  aerosol  use,  the 
a  product  induced  by  this 
unconscionable. 

This  problem  was  tlie  locus 
tion  filed  at  tlie  Federal  Trade 
slon  on  April  10,  1975,  by  thre( 
dents,  Roger  Clarlc.  Gail  Co 
Ai-Uiur  McGlauflin,  who  have 
group  caUed  STRAFE— student 
aerosol  fluorocarbon  emissions 
Is  calling  for  the  FTC  to  requh 
closure  of  the  amount  of  pr 
the  advertising  and  labeling 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
needs  more  information.  I  hope 
will  quickly  review  the  STRAFE 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
■  I   ask   unanimous   consent 
STRAFE    petition    be    piintec 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
Befohe  the  Federal  Trade  ^^ 

THE  Mattek  op  Petition  fob 

CATION   OF   A   TBADX   REGULATION 
QriRINO    DiSCLOSUBE     OP     THE     A^ 

Propellent  in  Aerosol  Products 


ei  ;ht 
■op(  11a  nt. 


tlK 
th( 


Comm:  ssion 


THI 


I.  ABSTRACT 

This  Is  a  petition  for  the  promufcatlon 
a  Ti  ade  Regulation  Rule  to  require 


No  such 

arbitrary 
cost  dif- 


I'sing  cost 
simply  as 
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conta  In 
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ccura  telv 


!SlO   1 
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onm.-'ntal 
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aspect  to 
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of  ail 
but 
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mative disclosure  of  the  amount  „.  „ 
In  aerosol  products.  It  Is  submitte  I 
disclosure  of  the  amount  and  p 
propellant  should  be  required  In 
ing  of  aerosol  products,  and  In  ... 
of  those  products  that  are  within 
diction  of  the  Federal   Trade  Ct 
Petitioners  submit  that  the  failure 
such  information  constitutes  an 
deceptive  trade  practice  undw  « 
Trade  Commission  Act,  15  U.S.C.  45 
Uninformed  by  the  label  or  advei 
uuuOle  to  Inspect  the  contents  of 
aerosol  can,  the  consumer  blunc 
marketplace,  prejudiced  by  a  false  , 
of  the  product's  contents.  He  does 
that   tlie   aerosol   can   may 
weight  ba.sis)  up  to  95'^;  propellan 
chemical  ingredient  whose  only  l_ 
to   force   the   product   concentrate 
g'-fdients  which  actually  perform 
function,  out  of  the  container 
of  the  amount  oX  propellant  .„„ 
duces  a  false  impression  of  the 
product.  Even  If  aware  of  the  > 
eoti sumer  is  precluded  from  ac 
paring  ilie  true  CDst  of  the  aeroso 
powder,  liquid,  or  wa.\  alternative. 
Pctiiiouers  concede  that  net  ever 
of   deception   warrants   Comniiss 
but  the, failure  to  disclo.se  the  a 
propellant  in  .ici-csol  products  l» 
»na  deceptive  trade  practice  with 
siiD.stantial  economic  and  social  Imj 
The  problem  assumes  Immense  sij 
beep  use  of  the  ireuieadous  ecoiiom 
ot  a  deceptive  nondisclosure  of  ma 
In  a  ifiM  Ijililoii  n  year  Industry.-  an 
tense     consumer     concern     over 
throateniiig     environmental,     ...„_ 
safuty  lia/ards  oi   aerosjl  products 
Tr.ide   Commission   Intervention    is 
tive  to  halt  the  economic  waste  and 
of  purchasing  power  that  re.sults  > 
consumer  is  misled  by  deceptive  ai 
athcrtislng  and  labeling  with  respe 
conients  of  nerosol  products. 

Adoption    of    the    proposed    rul . 
eliminate  tlie  problem  of  deceptio  i 
Impose  only  minimal  burdens  upon  ' 
s<il  lndit."!try.  and,  most  Importantl 
result  in  estimated  consumer  sa 
to  !!t219  mUllon=  because  of  the 
enhanced  ability  to  make  more  ... 
thus  niore  perfect  and  rational, 
dcc'if-iuus 

II.   INTRODUCTION 

A.  Cumotiflagetl  aerosol  cost >i 
the  consumer 

Walking  into  his  neighborhood 
consumer    .approaches    a    shelf 
stocked  with  aercsol  products.  .. 
an  aerosol  can  of  Alberto  V05 
he  sees  that  a  16  oz.  can  sells  for 
what  .seems  to  be  12('  per  ounce.' 

Nearby  he  notices  Alberto  V05  in 
form.  It  is  the  familiar  nonaerosol 
tem  v.htch  produces  a  mist  when 
is  depre.ssed.  Selling  for  $1.99  for 
pump  spray  costs  25r  per  ounce,  c^- 
the   two  alternatives,   the   consume 
undoubtedly  make  what  he  perc^ 
the  optimal,  rational  purchasing  „ 
to  buy  Alberto  V05  In  the  aerosol 
cause  of  its  convenience  and  low 
It  really  cheaper,  though? 

The  consumer's  computation  of 
rests    upon    a    deceptive    foundatloli 
aerosol  can  consists  of  two 

hair  spray   (the  product  co. 

the  propellant  which  forces  the 
from  the  can  onto  the  hair.  In  A.„. 
the   amount   of  propellant   is   65% 
total  net  weight.'  Only  5.6  ounces  of 
16  ounces  Is  actually  the  hair 
actual,  as  opposed  to  perceived, 
of  the  aerosol  is  thus  36('  per  o. 
times  the  original  cost  estimate 
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more  expensive  than  the  noii-aerosoI  pack- 
age. 

This  price  dUTerentlal  Is  material  and  sub- 
stantial enough  that,  If  disclosed  to  the 
consumer.  It  might  alter  his  purcbaslng 
decision,  especially  In  light  of  the  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  costs  associated 
with  the  use  of  aerosol  cans.  Simply  put, 
this  is  the  reason  underlying  this  petition: 
to  expos©  these  camouflaged  costs  In  the 
.sale  of  aerosol  products  to  the  consiuner 
in  order  that  purchasing  decisions  may  be 
,  more  rational,  more  informed,  and  more 
perfect. 

B.  S^trtpy  reflects  consumer  confusion 
Petitioners  conducted  an  informal  survey 
of  40  randomly  selected  consumers  In  a  re- 
tall  store  In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
actual  extent  of  consumer  deception  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  aerosol  products.'' 
Despite  time  and  financial  limitations  and 
petitioner's  unfamiliarity  with  sophisticated 
marketing  research  techniques,  the  results 
of  the  survey  seem  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
pelling need  for  the  Commission  to  investi- 
gate and  remedy  thlis  major  source  of  con- 
simier  deception. 

The  siu-vey  was  conducted  hi  the  toUetrl&i 
section  of  a  Giant  Food  store  In  Bethe.sda, 
Maryland.  The  forty  consumers  were  first 
asked  if  they  used  aerosol  hair  sprays;  31 
responded  "yes.  frequently."  The  consumers 
were  then  asked  "Are  you  aware  that  au 
aerosol  hah-  spray  contains  the  hair  spray 
Itself  and  a  chemical  propellant  that  forces 
the  hair  spray  out  of  the  can?"  "Twenty-six 
people  responded  "yes,"  fourteen  "no."  One- 
third  of  the  sample  mistakenly  thought  that 
the  entire  content  of  an  aerosol  can  was 
the  product  concentrate. 

The  next  question  asked  the  consumers 
to  estimate  "the  percentage  of  the  contents 
of  the  can  which  is  propellant."  The  re- 
sponses varied,  but  all  were  on  the  low  side. 
Some  of  the  estimates  were  2'",:,  SCo,  67c, 
and  8';;  a  few  were  25:;.  Of  the  24'p'eople 
who  gave  a  specific  estimate,  the  average 
figure  was  22  c..  Only  one  consumer  out  of 
the  forty  Interviewed  was  able  to  make  au 
estimate  that  vaguely  approximated  the 
actual  amount  of  propellant. 

Before  the  final  question,  the  consumero 
were  told  that  the  actual  percentage  of 
propellant  In  the  typical  hair  spray  Is  65'; . 
The  question  then  asked  was  "Would  this 
knowledge  make  you  Inclined  to  pimdiaso 
the  non-aerosol  hair  spray  In  the  future?" 
Two-thirds  of  the  consumers  (27)  said  that 
they  would,  armed  with  this  Information, 
be  mcllned  to  change  theh-  preference  from 
the  aerosol  form  to  the  non-aero.sol  form  of 
the  product. 

This  Informal  survey  Indicates  vast  mis- 
understanding about  the  basic  nature  of 
aerosol  products;  petitioner  submits  this  ha.s 
caused  Incalculable  distortion  of  product 
demand  becau.se  of  purchases  that  would  not 
have  been  made  In  the  face  of  fuller  knowl- 
edge. FTC  action  Is  crucially  needed  to 
explore  in  further  depth  the  Unpliiatloui,  of 
petitioner's  flndhigs. 

C.  FTC    ACTION    IS   IMPERATIVE   TO    HALT    VAST 
KCONOMIC  LOSSES 

Every  day  old  and  familiar  commodities 
such  as  Calamine  lotion  and  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot 
Powder  emerge  as  aerosol  spravs.  Three 
Diiiion  aerosol  cans,'  representing  eoo  dlf- 

tf,^^T</"'^"*'**''  "^  produced  annually  in 
tue  U.S.,  enough  to  provide  every  American 
home  with  45  cans  a  year.»  The  name  of  the 
aerosol  Uidustry  trade  magaztae.  Aerosol  Age 
is  altogether  appropriate.  With  the  Indusbir 
growing  at  a  rate  of  15%  a  year  since  1969  « 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  deception  be- 
comes staggering. 


D.  Other  hazards  comjmund  the  need  for 
acttor. 

The  purchasing  mlBallocatlons  caused  by 
the  deception  with  reepsct  to  the  contents 
of  aerosols  is  oua  direct  economic  cost,  but 
the  burden  is  compounded  by  other  equally 
serious  costs.  Just  last  week,  the  Washington 
area  learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  Its 
children.  The  thirteen -year-old  girl  was 
foimd  dead  In  her  bedroom  with  au  aerosol 
can  nearby.  According  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  13,  1975,  the  girl  was  the  sec- 
ond child  in  the  Washington  area  to  die  from 
inhaling  the  aerosol  propellant  in  less  than 
three  months.  This  sad  event  is  only  one 
result  of  the  nimierous  health  and  safety 
bazard.s  attributable  to  the  use  of  aerosol 
cans.^  The  cans  not  only  explode;  the  fine 
spray  ejected  from  the  can  coats  the  lungs, 
causing  In  some  Instances  abnormal  and 
occasionally  fatal  heart  rhjthms.  Most  terri- 
fying of  all  Is  the  recently  presented  hjpoth- 
esls  that  the  fluorocarbon  propellants  used 
in  most  aerosol  products  ai-e  destroying  the 
ozone  layer,  which  shields  us  from  the  sun's 
dangerous  radiation." 

These  dramatic  costs,  both  coufii-med  and 
theorized,  seem  unacceptable;  in  any  event, 
they  are  unquestionably  unacceptable  when' 
the  purchase  of  the  aerosol  product  is  In- 
duced by  an  luifair  and  deceptive  trade  pi-ac- 
tlce.  Not  only  is  the  consumer,  because  of  a 
lack  of  material  product  information,  en- 
comraged  to  empty  his  pocketbook,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  may  also  be  risking  his  life  and 
his  environment. 
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MToetA  and  non-aerosol  la  the  amoimt  of 
prapeUant,  because  propellant  displaces 
product  In  th©  net  weight.  The  more  pro- 
pellant In  the  aerosol  can.  the  less  the  prod- 
uct concentrate,  and  the  greater  the  cost  of 
convenience. 

Statistics  concerning  the  amount  of  pro- 
pellant In  aerosol  products  are  readily  avail- 
able to  everyone  but  the  consumer.  Figures 
coceming  the  precise  amount  of  propellant 
could  be  easily  obtained  from  the  manufac- 
lurer  or  packayer.  a  second  method  v.ould  be 
1o  ntlli/e  tlie  '•typical  tonnaUiion-  for  it 
given  product.'  • 

The  proportions  of  the  product  concen- 
trate-propeUaut  mlxtm-e  vary  depending 
upon  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
product  but.  in  each  category,  there  are  only 
minor  brand  differences,  thus  giving  rise  to 
what  are  known  as  "typical  formulaUons." 
These  standard  proportions  are  common 
knowledge  In  the  aero«>l  Industry.  They  are 
not  trade  secrets  because  they  are  easUy  dis- 
coverable by  laboratory  analysis,  and  are  dted 
iu  standard  reference  works  on  aerosol  tech- 
nology-.^ Some  example  of  t\-plcal  formula- 
tions are  listed  below: 

|By  net  weigtilj 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


III.  THE  AEROSOL  CAN :   HOW  IT  WORKS  .\Nn  WHY 
IT   DECEIVES 

The  aerosol  can  is  a  simple  device.  The 
sealed  can  contAlns  the  product  concentrate, 
which  performs  the  desired  function,  and  the 
propellant,  which  provides  the  pressure  that 
forces  the  product  concentrate  out  of  the 
can  when  the  valve  is  opened."'  The  pro- 
pellant Is  an  inert  chemical  that  does  not 
combine  with  the  product  concentrate,  and 
which,  until  recently,  vias  thought  to  be 
harmless.^'  The  most  commonlv  used  pro- 
pellants are  the  fluorocarbons,'^"  best  known 
to  the  public  as  Freon  (the  Dupont  trade 
name). 

Becatise  of  the  product  concentrate -pro- 
pellant mix  of  the  contents,  the  aerosol  can 
should  be  thought  of  as  both  a  prtxluct  and 
a  dispensing  system  for  that  product.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  noted  this 
dual-function  concept  In  a  report  on  the 
prooediuws  for  testing  the  net  weight  of  aero- 
sols: "In  a  way,  an  aerosol  package  can  be 
considered  to  be  a  'system,'  rather  than  sim- 
ply a  package,  because  the  container  Includes 
a  product  dispensing  system  in  addition  to 
the  product."  •» 

The  costs  of  an  aerosol  product  should  also 
be  divided  hito  the  two  aspects  of  product 
concentrate  and  dispensing  system.  The  lat- 
ter cost,  that  of  the  dispensing  system,  can 
be  called  the  convenience  cost;  It  represents 
the  additional  amount  the  consumer  pays 
for  the  bush-button  ease  of  aerosols.  The 
purchaser,  however,  is  unable  to  discover  how 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  aerosol  product  rep- 
resents the  convenience  cost,  although  an 
accurate  measure  of  convenience  cost  is 
avaflable,  namely  the  amount  of  propellant 
In   the   aerosol   product. 

The  amoimt  of  propeUant  is  au  accurate 
measure  of  the  added  cost  of  aerosol  prod- 
ucts. In  comparing  an  aerosol  product  with 
Its  non-aerosol  alternative,  the  difference  In 
the  unit  price  Is  not  accounted  for  by  dif- 
ferent packaging  costs.  The  cost  of  an  aerosol 
container  and  the  pump  bottle  are  roughly 
the  same."  Nor  Is  the  difference  explained  by 
the  product  formulation  which  Is  similar  In 
both  the  aerosol  and  non-aerosol  fonn.n  Tb9 
critical  factor  In  the  price  dlfTerentlal  between 
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AaU  peifpuani 
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Ovtn  cleaner 
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These  typical  formulations  can  be  an  In- 
valuable tool,  enablmg  the  consumer  to 
compute  the  convenience  cost  of  the  product 
When  aware  of  the  percentage  of  propellant 
in  a  product,  the  purchaser  can  calculate 
the  actual  unit  price  ot  the  product  concen- 
trate. Thus,  in  the  Alberto  V05  example  If 
the  consumer  knows  that  65%  of  the  product 
Is  propellant,  he  will  be  able  to  base  the  unit 
price  on  6.6  oimces  of  the  product  ooncen- 
t»te  Instead  of  the  16  oz.  product  concen- 
trate-dispensing system.  He  can  then  com- 
pare the  lie  difference  between  the  25<  per 
oz.  cost  of  the  non-aerosol  and  the  8a<  per 
oz.  cost  of  the  aerosol  product  minus  propel- 
lant. and  know  that  the  extra  li«  is  the  con- 
venience cost  of  the  aerosol  product. 

Coounon  sense  tells  tis,  and  our  survey 
suggestB,  that  awareness  of  the  added  expense 
of  the  aerosol  product  would  make  an  im- 
portant difference  in  th©  purchasing  deci- 
sions of  consumers,  especially  in  the  case  of 
consumers  already  concerned  about  the 
health  and  safety  costs  of  aerosols.  Disclosure 
of  the  precise  or  typical  formulation  Is  e«en- 
tlal  to  dispel  the  mystery  which  presently 
sluouds  and  distorts  the  consumer's  ded- 
nion. 

IV.    HONDLSCLOSURE    Of   PSOPELLAMT   AAtOCMT   ' 
VIOLATES   THE   FTC   ACT 

A.  Aerosol  products  are  ficHttously  priced 
Throughout  the  years  the  PTC  has  consist- 
ently concerned  itself  with  halting  and 
remedying  fictitious  pricing  practices.  The 
Commission  has  continually  sought  to  en- 
courage responsible  advertising  which  does 
not  entice  tli»  costomer  Into  mairiwg  pur- 
chases  uaknowlngjy  iMued  npon  a  mlanpi^ 
•entatton  or  the  true  prioe  ot  the  paoduct. 
In  1M4.  for  instance,  the  Commlsston  Imed 
Its  "GiUde  Against  Deceptive  Pricing"  <■  to  aid 
the    buslnes-sman    In    understanding    what 
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methods  of  price  aavertlsiiig  do  awd  do  not 
"lure  consumers  into  •  mistaken  teller  that 
they  are  g«Uing  mora  for  their  money  than 
is  the  raot."  IMwal  Ttade  OommUalon 
Oiiides  Against  Deceptive  Pricing,  Jan.  8. 
l»C4,  An  example  of  fictitious  pricing  was 
the  seller  who  advertises  a  product  at  a  bar- 
gain price  and  compares  It  to  tlie  original 
price  when,  in  fact,  the  bargain  price  Is 
the  original  price  and  the  "origUial  price" 
is  an  Inflated  llRure  cited  to  make  the  con- 
stuner  believe  he  is  talcing  advantage  of  a 
special  bargain. 

The  problem  of  deceptive  pricing  can  oc- 
cur with  tlie  retailing  of  all  products.  The 
marketing  of  aerosol  prodiicts,  however,  pre- 
sents a  new.  invidious  form  of  fictitious  pric- 
ing. The  consumer  seee  the  aerosol  Alberto 
V05  hair  spray  seUing  lor  $1.99  for  "IG 
ounces."  and  the  pump  spray  eelling  for  $1.99 
for  8  ounces.  A  natural  Inference  would  be 
that  the  aerosol  product  Is  a  bett«-  buy  than 
the  pump  q>ray  alternative.  The  consiuner 
«^o  takes  the  t^me  to  carefully  unit  price 
beltevea,  to  fact,  that  be  is  getting  more 
for  his  money  with  the  aerosol.  But,  as  was 
shown  in  the  introduction,  this  belief  is 
fallacious. 

TO  avoid  such  deceptive  pricing,  it  is  es- 
sential  that  the  percentage  and  amount  of 
prtyeUaQt  (and  thereby  the  convenience 
cost)  be  explicitly  aUted  In  all  advertising 
axKl  labeling  of  aerosol  products.  Full  dis- 
closure is  necessary  here.  Just  as  the  seUer 
is  required  to  adverUse  that  a  "U  sale" 
means  buying  one  product  at  full  price  before 
buying  a  second  for  l<.  rather  than  buying 
everj'thlng  for  l<.«  In  either  Instance,  the 
seller  mizst  do  his  best  to  advertise  his 
prices  in  a  genuine  and  truthful  manner  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  prices  reflect  real  bar- 
gains if  advertised  as  such.  However,  as  long 
as  the  present  manner  of  advertising  aerosol 
products  continues,  the  consumer  will  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  a  fictitious  price  a.s  the 
True  indicator  of  the  imit  price  and  quan- 
Tlly  of  product. 

C  Non^discIosHre  of  the  av}ount  of  propellant 
is  a  deceptive  trade  jtraetice 
The  conaomer  who  purchases  an  aerosol 
product  18  prejudiced  by  a  false  Impression 
of  the  nature  of  the  product  which  can  lead 
him  to  overestimate  ttw  quantity  of  the 
product  and/or  underestimate  the  price  of 
convenience.  Even  if  generally  aware  of  the 
camoullaced  cost  of  the  dispensing  system, 
he  is  imable  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
product  concentrate  and  thereby  compare 
the  value  of  an  aerosol  with  that  of  its 
ttlternatlves. 

Without  tlie  knowledge  of  an  aerosol  prod- 
uct's nature,  price,  and  value,  the  consumer 
Incks  the  most  basic  Information  required 
fur  making  an  accurate  and  meaningful 
purchasing  selection.  Failure  to  disclose 
the  amount  and  percentage  of  pn^Mllant 
constitutes  a  falliu-e  to  disclose  an  essential 
material  fact.  As  Mohawk  Refining  held,"* 

A  violation  of  law  la  established  U  the  ad- 
vertisement is  silent  about  a  material  fact 
concerning  which  consumers  may  make  er- 
roneous assiunptlons."  Common  sense  and 
the  tentative  results  of  petitioner's  con- 
sumer surv-ey  Uidicate  that  consumers  do 
make  erroneous  assiunptlons  concerning 
aerosol  products.  In  any  event,  the  tendency 
to  deceive  Inherent  to  this  situation  is 
readily  and  manifestly  apparent.  Affirmative 
disclosure  of  the  amount  and  percentage 
of  propellant  to  adverttstog  and  labeling 
Is  essential  to  dlspM  misconceptions  arising 
from  this  deceptive  trade  practioe. 

The  FIO  has  oonftontsd— and  effectively 
dealt  wlth^-stmilar  problems  to  th*  past,  in 
the  Ugbk  Bulb  Bole."  tb»  Octane  Bule." 
tbs  Cars  LabeUng  Rule."  the  proposed  Fuel 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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poses. 
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who  buys  an  aerosol  product.  T 
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the  propellant  is  hindered.  Just 
knowledgeable  consumer  may  i 
buying  a  fragile  garment  whlcl 
dry  cleaning  when  a  machine  was 
native  exists,  so  the  consumer 
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the  decision  to  buy  an  aerosol  p 
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ceptlon.  ^ 

In  the  final  analysis,  the 
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sented  by  the  retaUIng  practices 
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products  conformtog  to  personal 
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dollar  count  and  to  satisfy  his  non 
requirements.  The  PTC  hitervenet 
gard  to  light  bulbs,  automobiles 
food  and  clothing  to  enable  the 
effectively  exercise  his  true 
lar  action  is  imperative  for'aerosoi 
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is  an  unfair  trade  prqctic^ 
Failure  to  disclose  the  amount 
centage  of  propellant  is  not  only  a 
but  also  an  inifalr,  trade  practice, 
slon  in  FTC  v.  Sperry  &  Hutchinsoi 
established  the  Commission's 
to  protect  the  consumer  from 
practices.  Emphasizing  tliat  concep  s 
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ness  and  tmfaimess  are  not  bound  to  the 
past  but  rather  respond  to  cbangtog  stand- 
ards of  equity  and  fairness,  tiie  Court  ap- 
proved of  the  three  general  guldeltoes  set 
out  in  the  Cigarette  Trade  Regulation 
Rule.^  Potential  unfairness  existed  where 
the  practice  In  question  (1)  offended  public 
policy,  (2)  was  Immoral,  unethical,  oppres- 
sive, or  unscrupulous,  or  (3)  caused  sub- 
stantial Injury  to  the  consumer. 

The  Cigarette  Rule  and  the  analysis  of 
unfairness  in  the  proposed  Trade  Regulation 
Rule  on  Food  Advertising "  suggests  that 
public  policy  Is  offended  when  essential  con- 
sumer information  is  withheld.  Unfairness 
arises  because  the  consumer  suffers  the 
consequences  of  bad  purchasing  choices 
based  upon  Inadequate  and  deceptive  m- 
formatlon.  As  the  extended  discussion  In  the 
previous  section  indicated,  the  consumer 
might  be  quite  likely  to  exercise  his  buying 
preferences  differently  when  fully  knowl- 
edgeable. Public  policy  In  favor  of  Informed 
pwchaslng  decisions,  fair  competition,  and 
efficient  functioning  of  the  marketplace  de- 
mands affirmative  disclosure  of  propellant 
Information. 

That  public  policy  Is  offended  by  the 
present  manner  of  selling  aerosol  products  Is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  stated  objec- 
tive of  the  Fair  Packagmg  and  Labeling  Act, 
which  Is  "to  enable  consumers  to  obtato 
accurate  Information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  and  to  facilitate  value  com- 
parison.=«  That  goal  Is  obviously  frustrated 
as  long  as  basic  toformatlon  is  withheld. 

Furthermore,  the  latest  thrust  to  efforts 
to  promote  product  comparison  Is  the  use  of 
unit  pricmg.  Commissioner  Lewis  Engman, 
the  FTC  Chairman,  in  a  statement  explain- 
ing the  Commission's  refusal  to  commit  re- 
sources to  actions  concermng  shrinking 
package  sizes,  stressed  the  importance  and 
desirability  of  facilitating  unit  prictog  as  the 
consumer's  remedy ."^  Until. the  percentage  of 
propellant  Is  revealed,  however,  unit  pricing 
of  aerosol  products  is  a  charade,  and  de- 
ceptive to  and  of  Itself. 

It  is  apparent  that  nondisclosure  offends 
public  policy  on  many  levels.  It  also  causes 
substantial  Injury  to  millions  of  consumera 
who  are  buying  3  billion  aerosol  cans  a  year. 
Moreover  (as  wlU  be  elaborated  infra),  the 
consumer  who  would  have  bought  a  non- 
aerosol  product  if  aware  of  the  amount  and 
cost  of  propellant  Is  forced  to  uimecessarlly 
bear  the  risk  of  bodily  Injury  from  proven 
safety  dangers  and  alleged  health  and  en- 
vironmental hazards.  The  Commission  has 
consistently  held  the  seller  to  a  more 
stringent  standard  of  deception  and  unfair- 
ness where  the  product  causes  the  potential 
of  physical  harm,"  as  aerosol  cans  do.  In 
light  of  that,  and  the  economic  harm  to- 
fllcted,  the  Commission  must  recognize  the 
need  for  Immediate  action  to  end  this  unfair 
and  deceptive  trade  practice. 
D.  Aerosol  health,  safety  and  environmental 
hazards  multiply  the  dangers  and  the 
costs  of  the  deception 
Unfortunatley.  monetary  loss  is  not  the 
only  consequence  of  the  fictitious  pricing  of 
aerosol  products.  Every  time  a  consumer  Is 
lured  into  purchasing  an  aerosol  product  he 
would  not  have  bought  had  he  been  fiUly 
Informed,  he  risks  serious  bodUy  tajury  and 
invites  irreparable  harm  to  the  environment. 

1.    HEALTH   AND   SAFETT    HAZABDS 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
held  hearings  to  the  sprtog  of  1974  on  the 
health  and  safety  problems  associated  with 
aerosol  use."  Aside  from  the  well-known 
explosive  potential  of  aerosol  cans,"  a  rapidly 
growtog  body  of  scientific  literature  demon- 
strates the  capacity  of  the  fiuorocarbon  pro- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


peliants  to  toduce  Itmg  damage  and  fatal 
cardiac  arrest  when  directly  and  Indirectly 
inhaled." 

Relatively  few  consumers,  however,  will 
suffer  a  quick  death  at  the  hands  of  an  aero- 
sol can.  Instead,  more  and  more  may  suffer 
the  ravages  of  skin  cancer  If  the  hypothe- 
sized threat  to  the  ozone  layer  posed  by  the 
use  of  aerosol  products  Is  confirmed. 

2.   ENVIROKMCNTAI.   HAZAaDS 

Leading  scientists  have  announced  that 
FTeon  appears  to  be  accumulatmg  in  the 
earth's  upper  atmosphere  and  setting  off 
chemical  reactions  which  are  destroying  the 
ozone  layer."  They  report  that  Its  destruc- 
tion would  result  In  our  Increased  exposure 
to  the  sun's  most  lethal  ultraviolet  rays, 
causing  severe  disruptions  of  the  world's 
climate  and  dramatically  increasing  the 
cancer  rate. 

At  present,  no  weak  itok  to  the  evidential 
chato  has  been  found  to  challenge  the 
theory.'^  If  the  analysis  Is  correct,  a  full 
blown  crisis  already  exists  because  nearly 
all  the  fiuorocarbons  ever  produced  are  still 
in  the  atmosphere."* 

Donald  Hunten,  Chairman  on  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  panel  researching  and 
evaiuattog  the  threat,  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  study  Is  completed,  has  recom- 
mended an  Immediate  consumer  boycott  of 
aerosol  products."  The  absolutely  critical 
need  to  eliminate  any  deception  that  falsely 
toduces  the  purchase  of  aerosol  cans  is  self- 
evident. 

3.   PtTBLIC   CONCERN   CBOWING 

Public  awareness  and  concern  about  the 
risks  of  using  aerosol  products  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  mushrooming  publicity  and 
media  coverage  with  respect  to  these  dan- 
gers. The  hazards  of  continuing  to  use  aero- 
sols are  cited  in  many  articles  on  environ- 
mental threats,  discussed  by  local  new^aper 
commentators,  and  reported  on  the  national 
news  programs.'*  Even  Archie  Bunker  Is  re- 
puted to  know  about  the  threats  aerosols 
pose." 

Disclosure  of  the  amount  of  propellant 
must  be  made  so  that  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  consumers  sensitized  to  the  possible 
dangers  of  aerosol  usage  can  have  the  to- 
formatlon they  desperately  desire.  Petition- 
ers are  not  saying  that  the  danger  defl- 
mtely  exists.  Rather,  to  view  of  the  extreme 
nature  of  the  possible  threat  and  the  time 
lag  untu  It  is  absolutely  verified  or  dls- 
proven,  public  poUcy  and  S  5  of  the  PTC  Act 
mandate  that  consumers  be  given  the  nec- 
essary information  to  formulate  their  pur- 
chasing decisions  in  accordance  with  their 
needs  and  concerns. 

An  environmental  precedent  exists  in  the 
Voluntary  Detergent  Labeling  Guide  of  1972 
(which  is  to  become  mandatory).  Acknowl- 
edgtog  the  conusmer  concern  about  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  phosphates  on  water  poUu- 
Uon,  and  realizing  that  consumers  could  not 
act  upon  that  concern  unless  they  could 
compare  the  phosphate  contents  of  various 
detergents,  the  PTC  recommended  dis- 
closure of  the  amount  and  percentage  of 
phosphates  in  detergent.  In  this  way,  the 
consumer  would  have  the  necessary  environ- 
mental information  relevant  to  his  ptirchas- 
Ing  decision,  and  would  be  able  to  decide, 
for  example,  whether  to  pay  more  money  for 
a  brand  with  a  lower  phosphorous  level.  The 
same  need  exists  with  respect  to  aerosol  prod- 
ucts — In  fact,  even  greater  in  this  to- 
stance,  because  of  deceptive  advertistog  and 
labeling  practices.^ 

v.  ONLY  THE  FTC  CAN  ADEQUATELY  XEMEOY  THE 
PBOBLXM 

A.  FTC  furUdiction 
FTC  jurisdiction  extends  to  include  de- 
ceptive and  unfair  trade  practices  to  com- 


merce. Nondisclosure  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
pellant is  a  glartog  violation  of  Section  5  of 
the  FTC  Act  and  clearly  affects  the  public 
Interest  by  virtue  of  its  significant  impact 
upon  nearly  every  American  oonsimier. 
Aerosol  products  are  shipped  across  state 
lines  and  sold  in  every  municipality  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  purchased  for  a 
multitude  of  uses  each  day.  This  S3  bUUon 
a  year  business  clearly  is  "in,"  and  clearly 
"affects,"  commerce.'' 

B.  FTC  is  the  best  agency  to  remedy  the 
problem 
The  essence  of  the  petitioners  request 
concerns  the  economic  distortions  and  im- 
plications of  an  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practice,  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion l3  best  qualified  to  remedy. 

Advertising  has  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  purchasing  patterns  of  consumers  who, 
in  many  cases,  have  made  the  market  choices 
before  entering  the  store.  In  order  to  ef- 
fectively Inform  the  consumtog  public.  It 
is  necessary  to  regulate  pre-point  of  sale  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Commission  also  has  significant  label- 
ing JurisdicUon  under  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act.'=  While  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  power  over  the  labeling 
of  food,  drugs  and  cosmetics,"-"  the  FTC  has 
authority  over  the  remainder  of  consumer 
products,  which  constitutes  a  majority  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards'  list  of  fifty 
aerosol  product  categories.'  Thus,  the  FTC 
has  far  wider  Jurisdiction,  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive potential  for  solving  the  problems 
pored,  than  does  the  FDA. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  also 
not  as  well  suited  as  the  FTC  because  Its 
nujor  concern  is  the  health  and  safety  of 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetic  products,  rather 
than  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 
The  recently  published  requirements  of 
warning  statements  on  cosmetic  products" 
Indicates  the  major  focus  of  the  FDA  Inter- 
est to  aerosols  Is  their  potential  health  and 
safety  hazards.  Petitioners  are  concerned 
with  the  possible  health  and  safety  and  en- 
vironmental hazards  of  aerosol  products,  but 
their  main  concern  Is  the  economic  impact 
of  deception  and  the  InabUity  of  the  con- 
sumer to  most  efficiently  satisfy  his  needs. 
Another  federal  agency  concerned  with 
aerosol  products  is  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  but  like  the  FDA.  the 
thrust  of  its  concern  is  the  health  and  safety 
problems  of  aerosols.  The  CPSC  is  empow- 
ered to  promulgate  product  safety  stand- 
ards."*  which  in  thU  Instance  could  Include 
contatoer  requirements,  use  warnings,  or  a 
ban  of  fiuorocarbon  propellants.  Only  a  total 
CPSC  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  aU  aerosol  products  would  obviate 
the  nteessity  for  FTC  action.  However,  such 
action  Is  extremely  unlikely  in  light  of  the 
absence  of  any  previous  CPSC  ban  of  an 
entire  product  line,  the  tremendous  financial 
Uapact  such  a  prohibition  would  have,  and 
the  lack  of  any  significant  CPSC  action  since 
the  hearings  of  a  year  ago.  If  the  CPSC  takes 
any  other  form  of  action,  the  problem  of 
deception  will  continue  unchecked. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  remains 
the  sole  federal  agency  with  the  authority, 
and  the  ablUty  to  handle  the  problem  of  con- 
sumer deception  found  in  the  aerosol  market- 
place. The  FTC  must  move  to  end  this  de- 
ception by  requh-lng  the  disclosure  of  tJie 
amount  of  propellant  to  aerosol  products, 
vt.  Fnoposeo  auLE  and  ftc  AXTTRoarrr  to 

PBOmn^GATX  IT 

A.  The  proposed  rule  " 
The  Commission  hereby  promulgates,  as  a 
Trade  Regulation  Rule,  the  following  pro- 
visions to  connection  with  the  advertising 
and  label  tog  of  aerosol  commodities: 
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1.  That  tba  p«roenU(a  of  propellant.  by 
weight.  In  any  Mroaol  eommodUy  abaU  b* 
disclosed  In  s  clear  and  eonqilcamis  manner 
U  aU  advertlslnc  for  sueh  commodity. 

3.  That  the  principal  display  panel  <tf  ev- 
ery aerosol  commodity  within  the  labeling 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Commis- 
sion shall  include  a  clear  and  conspicuous 
statement  disclosing  the  percentage  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  contents  that  the  prcqpel- 
lant  represents.  The  percentage  statement 
shall  be  disclosed  In  a  unUorm  location  ei- 
ther to  the  side  of,  or  beneath,  the  net 
weight  decIaraUon  in  a  type  size  equal  to 
that  used  for  the  net  weight  declaration. 

Example:  Net  Wt.  10  oz.  (73"^;  Propellant) 

Net  Wt.  10  oz.  (73%  Propellant) 

3.  That  the  contents  of  every  aerosol  com- 
modity within  the  labeling  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shaU  be  di- 
vided Uito  "Product"  and  "Propellanf  cate- 
gories, and  the  amount  In  each  category,  by 
weight  and  percentage,  shall  be  disclosed  In 
a  clear  and  conspicuous  manner  on  the  prin- 
cipal display  or  alternate  panel. 

Example:  Product:  2.7  oz.  (27',),  Propel- 
lant: 7Joz.  (73%). 

4.  That  failure  to  comply  with  the  above 
provisions  constitutes  an  unfair  and  decep- 
tive trade  practice,  as  defined  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

B.   General   authority 
Under  the  new  FTC  Improvements  Act," 
the  Commission  has  specific  authority  to  Is- 
sue Trade  Regulation  Rules. 

C.  Advertising  authenticity 
Under  Sections  5  and  15  of  the  FTC  Act  ^» 
the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  regu- 
late the  advertising  of  all  consumer  products 
In  or  affecting  commerce  when  a  violation  of 
the  law  occurs. 

D.    Labeling 

Under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act"  (which  derives  Its  specific  authority 
from  Section  5)  and  the  terms  of  an  infor- 
mal working  agreement  between  the  FTC 
and  FDA,  the  FTC  is  responsible  for  regulat- 
ing the  labeling  of  all  non-food,  non-drug 
and  non-cosmetic  Items.  Food,  drug  and  cos- 
metic products  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  FDA  and  compromise  only  40',i  of  a  list 
of  aerosol  products  compUed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards."  Thus,  the  FTC  has 
labeling  Jurisdiction  over  the  majority  of 
aerosol  products.  Including,  for  example  oven 
cleaners,  starches,  de-icers,  and  moth-proof- 
ers.  (See  appendU  for  fuller  list.) 
Amendinent  of  Regulation  50022— Part  2  o/ 
the  Proposed  Rule 

Part  2  of  the  proposed  rule  does  suggest 
however,  an  amendment  to  supplement  two 
existing  FTC  regulations  Interpreting  Section 
4  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
Regulation  500.22  «  states  that  the  net  quan- 
tity statement  of  an  aeroeol  product  must 
declare  the  amount  of  the  contents  expelled 
when  instructions  for  use  are  followed.  WhUe 
this  regulation  commendably  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  residue  (that  material 
which  can  never  be  expeUed)  from  the  net 
quantity  statement,  experience  since  its  pro- 
mulgation and  Increasing  consxmier  concern 
have  demonstrated  the  need  for  an  additional 
disclosure  requirement  to  prevent  deception. 
Thus,  the  underlined  {ItaUcJ  sentence  be- 
iSiJ^P"''*  ^  ***^***  *°  "**  present  regulation 

"Provided.  That  In  the  case  of  a  commodity 
packed  in  a  container  designed  to  deliver  the 
fn^JfT",*''  Y?**"  P"»»ure.  the  statement 
shall  declare  the  net  quanUty  of  the  contents 
that  wui  be  expelled  when  the  Instruction  for 
Itf**^  foitowed.  The  propellant  Is  included 
intte  net  quantity  statement;  however  the 
peroentttgn  of  propellant  present  in  the  com- 
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modity  shall  be  disclosed  alone  with  the  net 
toeight." 

Amendment    of   Regulation    5^0.20 — Part    2 
of  the  Proposed 
A  reading  of  Regulation  600J1 ) 

pear,  at  first  impression,  to  bar 

proposed  rule.  However,  analysU 

latlon  and  Its  exceptions  : 

pose  Is  to  provide  for  an , 

non-deceptive  disclos\u«  of  the 

statement,  which  Is  precisely 

tloners  seek. 
The  regulation  states: 
"Nothing  contained  in  the 

this  part  shall  prohibit  .suppl., 

ments,  at  locations  other  than 

display   panel,   describing   in 

terms  the  net  quantity  of 

That  such  supplemental , 

quantity  of  contents  shall  not 

term  qualifying  a  unit  of  welj 

or  count  that  tends  to  exaggerat 

of  commcdity  contained  in  the  i 

amples  of  prohibited  language 

Quart,"     "Pmi     Gallon."     "Wh, 

"Minimum,"   or   words   of   slml 

Required  dual  declarations  and 
declarations  of  net  quantity  of  _ 
example,  a  combination  of  net 
numerical  count,  .  .  .)   are  not 
supplemental  net  quantity 
shall   be  located  on  the  i... 
panel.  DUutlon  directions  or 
directions  for  use  are  not 

plcmental  net  quantity  stt. 

be  located  on  the  principal  displi  y 

In    most    Instances,    then 
statements  concerning  net  .,„ 
mltted  only  at  locations  other 
cipal  display  panel.  This  app._ 
(1)  the  general  fear  expressed  li 
tlon   that  a  supplemental  state 
Include  a  qualifying  term  that 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  th( 
and  (2)  the  specific  fear  that  a 
statsment   on   the   principal 
might  detract  from  the  net 
ment. 

Exceptions  are  made,  however 
which  it  is  apparently  felt  tha 
disclosures  are  necessary  to  avo:  i 
ana  to  aid  the  consumer.  Thu 
laratlons   and  combination   d 
weight  such  as  "Soap  Bars:  6 
3.4  oz.  each.  Total  Net  Wt.  20.4 
considered  supplemental  net  . 
ments  and  are  permitted  on  ._„ 
display  panel."  Since  a  stateme  it 
Bars,   Net  Wt.   20.4  oz."   is  ami  1 
leaves  no  indication  of  the  i 
of  bars  being  purchased,  one 
sumes  that  the  excepton  was 
the  need  for  a  more  elaborate  „, 
clarify  the  net  weight  statement. 

Petitioner  believes  an  analogo 
clarification  exists  with   re.spect 
products.   The   thrust   of   this 
been  to  demonstrate  that  co 
fused  and  deceived  by  the 
practices.  A  statement  of  the  p 
propellant    on   the   principal 
contiguous  to  the  net  weight  ., 
essential  to  make  the  concept  ol 
of  the  commodity  meaningful 
ally  useful   to  the  consumer 
manner  that  dual  declarations 
sumer).  Allowing  another 
further  the  object  of  the  rto— . 
to  promote  the  description  of 
In  non-deceptive  terms.  The  i 
cipal  display  panel  statement 
rather  than  Increase,  the 
sumer  deception  resulting"^  from 
tlons  of  the  net  quantity  statenfcnts 

Furthermore,  another  exceptlo  i 
made  to  allow  dUutlon  directions 

directions  for  use  to  be   

principal  display  panel .«  Althougl 
no  direct  relationship  to  the 
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Btatement  and  could  easily  be 
side  or  back  panels,  dlrectlona 
apparently  considered  sulllclently 
to  merit  space  on  the  principal  dl 
Surely,    clearing    up    consumer 
about  the  net  quantity  of  contents 
clally  m  view  of  the  legal  requli 
the  net  weight  statement  be  on 
pal  display  panel,  equally  merits 
tlon  to  the  regulation. 

Amending  Regulation  500.20  sc 
centage  of  propellant  is  not 
piemen tal    net    quantity   statem^t 

Included  on  the  principal  display 

thers  the  particular  purpose  of  i^gulatlon 
500.20  and  the  goals  of  the  Fair         ' 
and  Labeling  Act,  and  is  ne 
decsption. 

Part  3  of  the  proposed 
Part  3  of  the  proposed  rule 
within   the   parameters  of  pre.,., 
tlons.  The  further  elaboration  ol 
statement  on  the  principal  displa  r 
another  panel  wUl  make  It  sin 
consumer  to  compare  products 
price  on  the  basis  of  product  . 
Together  with  Part  2,  the  revised 
meet  the  Congressional  concern  t. 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Pair~. 
and  Ladling  Act  about  inefflciei  t 
existent  Ingredient  information,  s 
failure  to  disclose  the  percentag* 
and   inexpensive   ingredients  or 
inert  ingredients."" 
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Vlt.    THB    PROPOSED    RULE    PRESENTS 
POTENTIAL    FOR    ECONOMIC 

If  adopted,  the  riUe  that  petit 
poses  will  result  in  substantial 
consumers.  Petitioner's  estimates 
monetary  savings  alone  range  fron 
lion  a  year  to  $219.2  million  a 
Appendix,    D,    infra)    for    those 

choosing  to  purchase  the  non „ 

natives  as  a  result  of  the  propellai  it 
ure.  Additional  untold  and  Incalci 
lions  of  dollars  will  be  saved  by  a 
In  damage  to  persons  and  propc 
by  the  health  and  safety  dangers 
with  aerosols.  It  is  Impossible  tc 
dollar  figure  to  what  may  be.  If  th« 
hypothesis  Is  substantiated,  the  n 
cant  saving  of  all — the  saving  of 
ozone    layer   and   the   preservatit^ 
very  skins. 

Petitioner's  cost-benefit  analysis 
estimate  of  the  direct  economic  s, 
fully  laid  out  in  Appendix  D.  To 
monetary  savings,  the  analysis  c< 
factors.  The  two  variable  factors  . 
average  percentage  of  propellant  ,. 
In  aerosols,  and  (2)  the  percentag  s 
sumers  presently  purchasing  aer 
would  switch  to  purchasing  non- 
informed  of  the  amount  of  pr 
three  constant  factors  are  (1)    .„ 
unit  cost  of  the  aerosol  package 
average  unit  cost  of  the  non-aeroso 
and  (3)  the  composition  of  the 
centrate    in    the    aerosol    and 
forms. 

The  analysis  assumes  that  the 
consumers  who  will  switch  is  ap] 
proportional  with  the  amount  of 
That  is  to  say,  the  higher  the 
propellant,  the  more  consumers 
persuaded  to  switch  to  the  non-i. 
native.   By   combining   the  five   ._ 
various  ways,  the  result  Is  a  serte 
mates  ranging  from  savings  of  $5. 
a  year  to  $219.2  million  a  year.  Th« 
undeniably  broad,  but  even  the 
servative  figure.  In  light  of  the  _ 
incalculable  savings  and  the  mlnoi 
strong  evidence  of  the  economic  Ju 
for  the  proposed  rule. 

The  costs  of  adopting  the  rule 
minimal.  The  burden  on  the  man^. 
would  be  slight  because  the  aerosol 
already  knows  how  much  propellant 
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Into  each  aerosol  product.  As  was  shown  be- 
fore, these  amounts  are  standardized,  giving 
rise  to  typical  formulations.  The  burden  of 
disclosure  would  simply  Involve  a  few  addi- 
tional words  on  the  advertisements  and 
labels  of  aerosol  products,  certainly  a  negli- 
gible cost  in  light  of  the  benefits  to  be 
reaped. 

Tae  costs  of  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  proposed  rule  would  be  rela- 
tively minor.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
could  easily  ascertain  compliance  by  moni- 
toring the  advertisement  and  labeling  of 
aerosol  cans,  and  if  need  be.  simple  testing 
to  verify  the  propellant,  figures.  Thus,  the 
cost  aspect  of  the  cost-benefit  analysis  Is 
minimal  for  both  private  industry  and  the 
FTC. 

Vin.    THE    PROPOSED    RULE    WILL    BE    MEANINC- 
rOLLY    USED    BY    CONSUMERS 

Disclosure  of  the  amount  of  propellant 
would  provide  the  consumer  with  important 
information  that  could  be  easily  understood 
and  used.  As  was  shown  previously."  if  the 
purchaser  knows  what  percentage  of  the 
aerosol  product  Is  propellant.  he  can  calcu- 
late the  actual  amount  of  product  concen- 
trate. By  basing  his  unit-price  calculations 
on  the  amount  of  product  concentrate,  the 
consumer  would  have  a  cost  figure  that  was  a 
true  reflection  of  the  product  cost.  By  com- 
paring this  figure  with  the  unit  price  of 
non-aerosol  alternatives,  the  consumer  would 
have  an  accurate  measure  of  relative  prod- 
uct value.  Even  if  he  were  not  Interested  In 
a  precise  calculation  of  the  unit  price, 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  propellant  would 
give  him  a  rough  idea  of  the  product  s  com- 
position—enough to  know  whether  he  was 
purchasing  a  product  that  was  almost  all 
propellant,  or  all  product  concentrate 

Numerous  alternatives  exist  if  the  con- 
sumer would  prefer  not  to  purchase  the 
aerosol  product.  Guardsman  Spray  Furniture 
Polish  can  be  replaced  by  liquid  Guardsman 
Furniture  Polish;  spray  Wlndex  Glass 
Cleaner  by  pump  Wlndex  Glass  Cleaner- 
Niagara  Spray  Laundry  Starch  by  Niagara 
Instant  Laundry  Starch;  Ban  Spray  De- 
odorant by  Ban  Roll-On;  Easy  Off  Aerosol 
Oven  Cleaner  by  Easy  Off  Paste  Oven  Cleaner- 
spray  charcoal  lighter  by  liquid  charcoal 
lighter;  spray  shoe  polish  by  liquid  shoe 
polish;  Bactine  aerosol  spray  by  Bactlne 
pump  spray;  and  so  forth.  Few  products  are 
not  available  In  a  powder,  liquid,  or  wax 
alternative,  and  few  aerosol  sprays  are  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

In  addition  to  existing  alternatives,  a  shift 
in  consumer  preferences  would  encourage 
the  development  of  additional  alternatives. 
An  example  would  be  the  recent  development 
of  Flex  Non-Aerosol  Hair  Net.  In  fact,  the 
advertising  and  labeling  of  Flex  stresses  "Ifs 
pure  product  with  no  propellants."  *> 

The  consumer  can  also  easily  change  his 
purchasing  patterns  since  the  life  of  an  aero- 
sol product  is  relatively  short. 

In  light  of  the  ease  with  which  consumers 
could  use  the  information  disclosed  by  the 
rule,  and  the  feasibility  of  buying  alternative 
products  when  desired,  affirmative  disclosure 
of  the  amount  of  propellant  is  a  workable 
and  desirable  means  of  preventing  deception 
in  the  sale  of  aerosol  products. 

DC.  INTERESTS  OP  PETTTIONEBS 

The  petitioner.  Students  Resisting  Aerosol 
Fluorocarbon  Emissions  (STRAFE)  Is  an 
organization  of  three  George  Washington 
university  law  students,  Roger  Clark  OaU 
Cooper,  and  Arthur  McGlaughlin.  These  stu- 
dents are  personally  affected  by  the  problems 
discussed  in  this  petition,  and  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  relief. 

As  consumers,  the  members  of  STRAFE 
are  personally  harmed  by  the  deception  re- 
sulting from  nondisclosure  of  essential  aero- 
sol product   Information.  Despite  attempts 
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to  make  accurate  product  comparisons  and 
purchasing  decisions,  they  are  frustrated  by 
the  hidden  costs  of  aerosols.  The  members 
desire  convenience — but  only  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  As  consumers  fighting  inflation,  they 
must  minimize  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
expenditures. 

STRAFE  is  also  alarmed  by  the  Indirect 
yet  very  substantial  economic  costs  that  oc- 
cur when  an  aerosol,  rather  than  its  non- 
aerosol  alternative,  is  purchased.  As  con- 
sumers, taxpayers,  and  members  of  the 
public,  the  members  are  forced  to  bear  the 
costs  of  health  and  safety  Injuries  caused 
by  aerosol  cans  and  suffer  the  waste  of  nat- 
ural resources  because  of  the  non-recyclable 
nature  ol  vhe  can.  They  are  most  disturbed, 
however,  by  the  new  theory  that  fluorocarbon 
propeUants  are  the  ultimate  agents  for  de- 
struction of  life  on  this  planet.  STRAFE 
cannot  accept  the  imposition  of  these  life- 
threatening  dangers  and  costs  when  they 
result  from  a  purchase  that  might  not  have 
been  made  had  the  deception  in  the  aerosol 
marketplace  not  existed. 

X.   CONCLUSION 

The  cost  of  an  aerosol  product  Includes 
the  concealed  cost  of  push-button  con- 
venience. The  consumer  often  does  not  know 
that  this  cost,  although  substantial,  exists. 
He  Is  precluded  in  any  event,  from  calcu- 
lating it  when  the  necessary  Information 
is  withheld.  As  a  result,  the  consumer  Is 
unable  to  accurately  evaluate  the  product 
and  Its  value  to  compare  It  with  other  al- 
ternatives, to  unit  price  accurately,  or  to 
maximize  his  purchasing  power.  This,  in 
turn,  prevents  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
consumer  marketplace. 

In  a  time  of  both  inflation  and  reces- 
sions, the  consumer  can  ill  afford  to  squan- 
der precious  dollars.  More  Is  at  stake  than, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of 
Individually  wrapped  cheese  slices  packed 
together.  There,  FTC  action  Is  imnecessary 
because  the  consumer  is  fully  aware  of  the 
cost  of  convenience  and  U  not  endangered 
by  the  package  or  side  effects.  The  cost  and 
nature  of  the  delivery  system  of  the  aerosol 
can  remains,  however,  a  mystery  to  even  the 
most  aware  consumer.  The  resulting  decep- 
tion not  only  leads  to  the  economic  frustra- 
tion of  the  consumer  but  also  induces  the 
purchase  of  a  product  that  poses  serious 
threats  to  his  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
ment. 

Simple  disclosure  of  the  amount  and  per- 
centage of  propellant  In  adveratising  and 
labeling  would  remedy  an  unfair  and  decep- 
tive trade  practice  that  is  both  dangerous 
and  costly.  This  information  could  end 
would  be  used  by  consumers  to  enable  them 
to  exercise  their  preferences  under  under- 
standing and  awareness.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  Commission  move  to  give  the  con- 
sumer this  most  basic  tool  for  informed 
purchasing  decisions. 
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Giant  Food  Store,  Bethesda,  Md..  Janu- 
ary 4. 1976. 

1.  Do  you  use  aerosol  hair  sprays?  Fre- 
quently: 31.  Infrequently:  9. 

2.  Are  you  aware  that  an  aerosol  hair 
spray  contains  the  hair  spray  Itself  and  a 
chemical  propellant  that  forces  the  hair 
spray  out  of  the  can?  Tes:  26.  No:  14. 

3.  What  Is  your  estimate  of  the  percentage 
of  the  contents  of  the  can  which  Is  propel- 
lant? ("Nl"=NoIdea) 

Yea  People:  2%,  2O0J,  NI,  25 r^,  16%,  NI, 
50%,  NI,  6%,  60%,  10%,  5%.  NI.  33%.  40%, 
15%,  NI,  8%,  30%,  NI.  6%,  NI,  10%,  NI. 

No  People:  60%,  NI,  25%.  NI.  NI,  NI,  10',' , 
.NI,  25%,  6%,  NI.  net,  60%. 

NI  =  16. 

Average =22%. 

4.  The  actual  percentage  of  propellant  In 
a  typical  hair  spray  is  65%.  Would  this 
knowledge  make  you  Inclined  to  purchase 
non-aerosol  hair  spray  In  the  future?  Tes:  27. 
No:  13. 

APPENDIX  .B  * 

Examples  of  non-food  foam  products 
Shave  creams 
Hand  creams 
Facial  foam 
Shampoos 
Oven  cleaners 
Upholstery  cleaners 
Degreasors 

Mxamples  of  food  products 
Whipped  toppings 
Frost  Ings 
Syrups 

Frosted  whips 
Cheese  spreads 

Examples  of  tou-viscoaitp  products 
Hair  sprays 
Colognes 
Window  cleanen 
StarehM  and  material  flnlshea 
IiuectlcldM 
Room  deodorants 


leather  cc  idit loners 


am  I 
a  Id 
,  advertisen  ents 


Deodorants  (personal) 

Waterproof ers 

Mothproofers 

Antiseptics  and  medlcants 

De-icers 

Igrnitlon  spray 

Insect  repellant 

Furniture  polish 

Dog  and  pet  sprays 

Oil  spray 

Battery  cleaner 

Shoe  polishes  and 

Wall  cleaner 

Suntan  lotion 

Spray-on  bandage 

Run-stoppers 

Pre-shave  lotion 

Nasal  relief  spray 

External  analgesics 

Charcoal  lighters 

Fire  extinguishers 

Anti-static  spray 

Carburetor  cleaners 

Plant  food 

Auto  quick  start  sprays 

Whitewall  tire  cleaner 

Examples  of  high-visco.sity 
Paints 
Enamels 
Lacquers 
Acrylic  coatuig.s 
Varnishes 
Undercoatings 

APPENDIX   C:    NOTES   TO   THE 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Part 
"Advertisement"  includes  but 
to  advertising  in  newspapers, 
other  periodicals  published 
In   the   United   States,   radio 

commercial  messages, 

tag  on  billboards  placed  or 
the  United  States  including  pub^c 
boards,   direct   mail    circulars 
point    and    non-polnt-of-sale 
materials,  exhibits,  and  leaflet 
advertisements. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  Parts 
this  Rule,  "Propellant"  means 
Ingredient  whose  function  is  t, 
pressure  that  forces  the  conten 
can. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  Part  2 
the  meaning  of  "Net  Weight" 
in  S  500.22,  Title  16,  Chapter  1,  ,.^ 
E — Rules,  Regulations,  Statemei  t 
Policy  or  Interpretation  and 
der   the   Fair   Packaging    and 
(PPLA). 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  Parts  2 
Rule,  the  meaning  of  "Label"  is 
Sec.  10(c)  of  the  FPLA  and  § 
chapter  E. 

5.  For  the  pvirposes  of  Part  2 
Rule,    the    meaning    of 
Panel"   Is  defined  as  in  Sec 
PPLA  and  §  500.2(h)   of  Sub-_ 

6.  For  the  purposes  of  Part  2 
the  rules  and  regulations 
location  on  the  label,  and  _„. 
of  Net  Weight  statements  shall 
propellant  statement.  (Tlie  intent 
propellant  statement  be  given 
cance  to  the  net  weight 
4(a)  (3)  (B)  (C)  (D)    of  the  FPL/ 
§  500.17  and  §  500.18  of  Sub 
letln  #5  (June  13,  1969)—' 
laratlous  of  Net  Quantity  on 
Panel,   and  Variation  in  Requ 
Size." 

7.  For  the  purposes  of  Part  3 
"Product"  means  Product 
Ingredients  which  actually 
sired  function  for  which  the 
purchased).  (Petitioners  feel  ._ 
ments  for  and  against  using  th( 
"Product  Concentrate"  on  the 
stace    "Product    Concentrate 
overly  technical  to  the  consumer 
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to  confuse  him,  Petitioners  tend 
of  the  term  "Product.") 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  Part  3  „, 
the  location  of  the  statement  that 
by  this  part  on  the  principal 
Is  desirable  but  not  necessary,  ifcluslon 
the  statement  on  a  panel  othei 
principal  display  panel  Is  satlsfa 
vided,  however,  that  the  statemen 
generally  parallel  to  the  base  upor 
package  rests   as   it   is  designed 
played. 
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APPENDIX  D:    cost  BENEFIT  AN, 

To  estimate  the  direct 
that  would  accrue  from  the  ^ 
five  factors  are  quantified.  The 
factors   are    (1)    the   average 
propellant  contained  in  aerosol  ^. 
(2)    the  percentage  of  consumer 
purchasing    aerosols   who   would 
purchasing  nonaerosols  If  Inform, 
amount  of  propellant.  The  thre  > 
factors  are  (1)  the  average  unit 
aerosol  package.  (2)  the  average  ilnlt 
the  non-aerosol  package,  and   (3) 
position  of  the  product  coucent^te 
aerosol  and  non-aerosol  forms, 

An  estimate  of  the  average  ^ 
propellant  contained  in  aerosols 
rived  by  examining  the  available 
mulatlons  and  the  statistics  of 
of  aerosol  units  produced  In  varlojis 
categories.  The  table  below  is  ... 
the  various  estimates  that  follow; 

TABLE  I 
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1  yplcal  for- 
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product 

basis  for 


tte 


Categoiy 


Number  of 

units  pro-  Percentage 

duced  in  iant  in 

1973  •'  lions '» 


of   propel- 
t  pica!  formula- 


Pergonal 


1,  «5, 128,  000 


Hair  spra 
Antipei 
91.6, 9r 


II  ipiri 
1(86,! 


Femj:  . 

Spriy: 

Insect 

75, 

After 


Depitat  ry 


Hourehold. 


689, 632, 000 


Shavini 
Floor  wax 
pan 

laundry 
mover: 
cleaner 


spiiy 


Coatings 270,347,000 

Insectsptays 134,894,000 

Food.... 94,605,000 

Automotive 76,302,000 

Industrial 100,023,000 

Animal... 17,842,000 

Miscellanous 23,567,000 

Total 2,902,340,000 


The  figures  selected  to  represem  the  aver- 
age percentages  of  propellant  In  j  erosol  are 
20%,  40%,  and  60%.  The  above  tf  ble  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  20%  Is  tot  low,  and 
that  60%  Is  on  the  high  side.  Fu  ther  data 
on  the  number  of  units  of  eacl  separate 
product  formulation  Is  needed  to  obtain  more 
accurate  estimates. 

An  estimate  of  the  percentage  o ' 
ers  presently  purchasing  aerosols  i  rho 
switch  to  the  non-aerosol  altemal  ives 
formed  of  the  propellant  percentt  ges 
mlttedly  a  relatively  arbitrary  figip« 
the  nonavailability  of  factual  data, 
towards  consumer  ptu'chases  of 
and  economy  sizes  Indicates  a 
economy.  It  may  be  expected 
amount    of    propellant    Increases, 
these   economy-minded   consumer  i 
persuaded  to  switch  to  the  non-i 
of  the  product. 

In  light  of  the  relative  arbitrariness  of  the 
estimate  of  the  percentage  of  consjmers  who 
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would  switch,  these  figures  will  be  given  as 
a  range. 

The  percentages  of  consumers  who  will 
.switch  are  as  follows: 

(3)  Average  propellant  %  of  20%  :  5%- 
15'  -,  will  switch. 

i2)  Average  propellant  %  of  40%  :  25%- 
40' ,   will  switch. 

(2)  Average  propellant  %  of  60%  :  40%- 
70' .  will  switch. 

The  average  unit  cost  of  aerosol  packaging 
is  1)1.18  per  unit.  This  figure  Is  derived  by  di- 
viding the  projected  total  value  of  aerosol 
packaging  In  1974,  $525  million,"  by  the  pro- 
jected total  number  of  aerosol  units  pro- 
duced, 2.9  billion.'' 

According  to  Industry  sources,  the  average 
titiit  cost  of  packaging  for  nou-aerosols  Is 


equal  to  the  unit  cost  for  aero3<ds.~-'  Moreover, 
this  analysis  assumes  that  the  nonaerosol 
unit  will  be  of  equal  capacity  in  terms 
of  volume  to  tJie  aerosol  unit  tbat  is  being  re- 
placed. This  means  tbat  a  nonaeroaol  unit 
of.  for  example.  10  fluid  ounce  capacity  Is 
available  to  replace  an  aerosol  unit  of  the 
same  10  fluid  ounce  capacity  at  the  same 
cost.  In  truth,  this  equation  overrepresents 
the  economy  of  the  aerosol  package  because 
it  overlooks  the  refill  capacity  of  the  non- 
aerosol  container.  This  capacity  enables  the 
consumer  to  purchase  replacement  quantities 
of  the  product  without  having  to  pay  for 
the  relatively  costly  pump  each  time,  thus 
loweilng  the  overadl  costs.  In  addition,  the 
other  non-aerosol  alternatives — simple  dis- 


pensers of  liquidc  and  solids — are  le^  expen- 
sive than  either  the  pump  uuu-aero6ol  or  the 
aerosol. 

The  oouiposittou  of  the  product  concen- 
trate is  the  same  for  the  tM>u-«erodol  and  the 
aeroaol  formulation  In  most  products.  F^r 
those  products  that  this  is  not  true.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  formulation  differences  are 
minor.  Thus,  the  cost  erf  the  product  con- 
centrate Is  relatively  equal  for  both  the  r.oa- 
aerosol  and  the  aerosol  form. 

Table  n  shows  the  calculations  involved 
in  determining  the  direct  monetary  savings 
that  will  accrue  as  present  consumers  of 
aerosol  products  switch  to  the  uon -aerosol 
alternatives.  The  table  is  explained  more  fully 
by  the  Notes  that  follow. 


(3) 


Units  of  aerosols  expected 
to  be  sold  witt)out 
disctosure  (in  minions) 


2.900.. 
2,800. 
2,900.. 
2,900.. 
2,900.. 
2,900.. 


(b) 

Averace 

peicestof 

propellant 

contained  in 

aef«s«l$ 


20 
20 
40 
40 

60 
60 


(0 

m 

(e) 

(0 

(8) 

(h) 

0) 

Percent  of 

consumers 

"switching" 

to  nonaereso4s 

Reduction  in 
aerosols  sold 

(millians) 

145 

435 

725 

1,450 

1,160 

2,030 

Equivalency 

f<.cter  of 

aerosol  to 

nonaerosol 

(l-(b)) 

Increase  in 

nouerosols 

suld  (tf>X(e) 

(millions) 

116 
348 

435 
«70 
464 
<U 

Keduction  in 

tverall 

pad  !)£ine  voits 

(i1)-(f)(mihions) 

29 

87 

29C 

580 

69b 

1.218 

Unit  cost 

of  aerosol 

iiunaerosol 

package 

Packsgine 

saviags 

(8)X(li) 

OmlliooO 

5 
15 
25 
50 
40 
70 

0.8 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.4 

to.  18 
.18 
.IS 
.t« 
.18 
.18 

52.2 
104.4 

125.3 
219.2 

KOTES   TO   TABUB   It 

1.  Column  (a)  represents  the  number  of 
aerosols  sold  In  1973. 

2.  Column  (b)  and  (c)  are  the  two  variable 
factors,  and  represent  the  estimates  of  aver- 
age percentage  of  propellant  and  the  percent- 
age of  consumers  who  will  switch  to  the  non- 
aerosol  form.  The  figures  express  a  range  of 
pos.sibilitIes,  to  reduce  the  error. 

3.  Column  (d)  r^reeents  the  reduction  iJi 
the  number  <A  aerost^  sold  because  the  des- 
ignated percentage  of  former  purchasers 
have  switched  to  buying  non-aerosols. 

4.  Column  (e)  is  the  equivalency  factor, 
which  represents  the  fracticmal  amount  cf  a 
non-aerosol  which  contains  the  same  amoxmt 
of  product  concentrate  as  contained  In  one 
entire  aerosol.  As  an  example,  the  figure  on 
the  first  line  of  Column  (e)  Is  .8  which  re- 
flects the  assinnptlon  of  the  first  line  of 
Ccdumn  (b)  that  the  average  aerosol  con- 
tains 20%  propellant.  Henoe,  in  two  con- 
tainers of  equal  capacity,  the  contents  ap- 
pear thusly  in  pictorial  form:  (Not  printed  In 
Recoro.] 

The  amovmt  of  product  concentrate  in 
the  aerosol  Is  ao^o  of  10  ounces,  or  8  oe.  The 
equivalent  of  these  8  ounces  Is  8  ounces  In 
the  uon-aeroeol,  which  is  .8  of  the  non-aero- 
sol, since  It  Is  100%  product  concentrate. 

The  purpose  of  the  equivalency  factor  Is 
to  determine  how  many  non-aeroecd  units 
must  be  produced  to  replace  the  aeiosol  units 
that  are  no  l<Miger  being  sold.  Because  the 
non-aerosols  do  not  contain  prc^MUant.  there 
are  less  of  them  needed  to  hold  the  same 
amount  of  product  concentrate.  This  is  what 
the  equivalency  factor  measures. 

5.  Column  (f)  represents  the  number  of 
nou-aerosols  whose  aggregate  amount  of 
product  concentrate  will  equal  the  aggregate 
amount  in  the  aerosols  not  purchased. 

6.  Column  (g)  represents  the  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  packaging  units  sold  be- 
cause the  non-aerosol  can  contain  more  prod- 
uct concenirate  than  the  aerosol. 


A  REPORT  OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
congressional  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  ajKMrcoriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  deep  cuts  were  taken  In  a 
number  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  de- 
velopment programs. 


In  essence.  I  believe  there  Is  a  strong 
base  of  support  in  the  Senate  for  these 
programs.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
ovei*whelining  vote  on  the  floor  in  sup- 
port of  an  additi<Hial  $100  million  for 
food  and  nutriticm  programs  above  wtiat 
was  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  amendment,  offered  by 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  passed  by  a  vote  of  65  to 
28.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Appropria- 
tions passed  by  a  vote  of  57  to  40,  a  very 
strong  showing  of  support. 

By  the  same  t<^en,  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed over  the  cuts  in  our  volimtary 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations.  Of 
particular  concei-n  was  the  cut  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
devdopmoit  program.  I  realize  there 
are  some  in  the  Senate  who  claim  I  am 
the  only  supporter  of  the  UJf.  programs. 
At  least,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
assertions  of  this  nature  have  been  made. 
If  this  is  the  case,  I  would  urge  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  voiced  their  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  in  the  past 
to  icin  with  me  in  disproving  this  claim 
when  the  Senate  begins  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

I  surmise  one  of  the  difSculUes  in 
maintaining  a  base  of  support  for  UJ^. 
programs  stems  f rtun  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  these  programs.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  perform  an  educational 
function,  I  am,  beginning  today,  insert- 
ing the  individual  sections  of  the  Admin- 
istrator Reports  on  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  for  1974.  I  would 
hope  my  colleagues  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information  contained  in 
this  report,  enabling  us  to  better  judge 
the  mei'its  of  the  program. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  various  ob- 
servations contained  within  the  siun- 
mary,  background  and  policy  issues  sec- 
tion of  the  report. 

Is   the   United   Nations   development 


program  an  inefficient,   giveaway  pro- 
gram? From  the  report  we  learn  that: 

EBtabUshed  In  1865,  tbro<«|i  the  merger  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and  the  Ex- 
panded Programme  of  Technical  Asatatanoe. 
UNDP  In  1974  was  supporting  more  than 
7,600  technical  and  Investment  support  proj- 
ects in  117  developing  countries  and  27  ter- 
ritories. These  projects  Involve  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $4  billion,  of  which  over  half  Is 
being  borne  through  contributions  in  case  or 
kind  by  recipient  Oovemments. 

Over  half  of  the  project  costs  ai-e  be- 
ing borne  by  recipient  governments 
themselves.  In  my  estimation,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  track  record. 

Further  on  in  this  section  of  the  re- 
port, we  find  the  following  observation: 

The  recent  changes  besetting  the  world 
economy  have  offered  cause  enough  for  anx- 
iety, but  they  also  offer  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  co-operative  International  ac- 
tton.  In  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  the  world 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  iinprecedented 
prosperity  and  economic  growth  to  mount 
the  kind  of  ma.ssive  assault  on  world  poverty 
which  might  have  mitigated  the  current  state 
of  disequilibrium.  The  opportunity  Is  now 
present  to  assist  these  countries  possessing 
the  reqiUslte  resources  to  shift  Into  the  ranks 
of  'developed*  nations,  whUe  moving  ener- 
getically to  the  rescue  of  those  nations  which 
have  been  most  severely  affected  by  economic 
events  beyond  their  control.  The  initial  as- 
pirations of  development  practitioners — lu 
which  the  ranks  of  donors  swell  as,  one  by 
one,  the  ranks  of  aid  recipients  diminlsli — 
can  yet  be  restored.  And  la  at  least  one  re- 
spect this  second  opportunity  offers  an  ad- 
vantage over  tlie  first.  For  the  sobering  events 
of  the  last  several  years  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  Interdependence  of  all  nations, 
rich  and  poor.  It  is  a  reality  awaiting  Interna- 
tional acquiescence,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
auger  well  for  development  efforts  genei-ally. 

Once  again,  quoting  from  the  section 
of  the  report  dealing  with  who  contilb- 
utes  what  to  UNDP,  we  find : 

While  the  great  bulk  of  contributions 
still  emanate  from  the  traditional  donors, 
l.e.,  the  DAC  group,  the  developing  countries 
assisted  by  the  Programme  also  continue  to 
provide  significant  financial  support.  In 
addition  to  their  covuitcrpart  contrtbutioas 
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to  speclde  projects,  their  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  tbe  Fropamme's  work  have 
vearly  matched  the  growth  rates  In  eontn- 
billions  recorded  bjr  IndustrtallBed  countrlea 
(Oiling  the  past  decade.  For  1970,  In  fact, 
t!!e  increase  In  their  pledged  contributions 
C'.er  1974  exceeded  20  percent. 

Considerable  concern  has  also  been 
<.\pie.s.sed  that  least  developed  countries 
cUmoastiate  little  concern  for  their 
poorest  majorities  in  the  allocation  of 
their  development  resources.  The  report 
1  otes: 

An  analysis  of  planned  expeiiditures 
Pinoni;  the  24  least-developed-country  pro- 
srnmmes  now  In  effect  Indicates  that  more 
than  30  percent  of  these  expenditures  will 
flow  Into  agricultural  development  projects. 
13  percent  into  education  projects  and  an- 
other 13  percent  Into  projects  designed  to 
bolster  general  economic  and  social  policy 
and  planning.  In  UNDP's  experience,  there- 
fore, these  are  the  crucial  priorities  amone 
the  least  developed. 

Although  I  have  offered  just  a  Blimi)se 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  report  I 
would  hope  my  colleagues  would  devote 
a  little  time  to  study  this  and  succeeding 
chapters  of  the  reiwrt  which  I  will  be 
placing  in  the  record  during  the  next 
few  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie 
summary,  background  and  policy  issues 
of  the  administrator  reports  on  UNDP 
activities  for  1974  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcorj).  as  follows: 

SUMMABY.  Background  .^^iD  Policy  Issues 
For  the  world's  most  broadly  based  de- 
velopment programme,  1974  was  a  year  of 
major  challenge  In  which  survival  tactics 
began  to  outweigh  development  strategies 
lor  certam  low-Income  countries.  Throueh- 
out  the  poorest  parts  of  Africa.  South  Aaltk 
'S5  Central  America,  drought  and  floods 
added  to  the  global  stress  caused  by  inflation 
recession  and  shortages  In  food,  fuel  and 
fertilizers.  The  unprecedented  combination 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  prospects  for 
development  everywhere,  striking  its  se- 
verest  blows  at  those  least  able  to  bear  the 
strain  and  limiting  the  capacities  of  indus- 
trialized countries  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  global  economic  crisis  of  1974  under- 
scored the  Importance  of  1976  as  a  year  of 
fundamental  decisions  by  the  community  of 
nations— about  a  restructuring  of  the  world 
economy,  about  new  trade  and  monetary 
arrangements  and  about  the  future  course  of 
development  generally.  As  the  prime  source 
of  multilateral  technical  co-operation  the 
y/^i^^l  Nations  Development  Programme 
(UNDP)  can  assist  in  both  formulating  and 
carrying  out  some  of  those  decisions.  Having 
undergone  its  own  period  of  reformation 
earlier  in  this  decade,  UNDP  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  meet  some  of  the  changes  and 
responsibilities  Imposed  by  the  stressful 
emergence  of  a  new  economic  order.  Indeed, 
a  major  aspect  of  its  work  in  1974  focused  on 
the  changing  needs  of  Its  partners  In  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  and  on  the  chart- 
ing of  new  directions  In  technical  co-opera- 
tion to  meet  them. 

Statistically,  the  chief  Indicators  of  the 
Programme's  quantitative  porformance  were 
up  significantly  in  1974  over  previous  years: 

In  co-operaUon  with  Its  developing  coun- 
try partners.  UNDP  approved  »  record  $427 
muiion  In  new  commitments  for  technical 
and  investment-support  activities,  a  56  per 
cent  increase  over  the  volume  of  new  com- 
mitments registered  to  1973. 
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Reversing  a  one-year  decline 
implementation,  delivery  of 
experts,  equipment  and"  fer.„. 
field  by  the   18  Executing  Ag. 
United  Nations  development  sy 
subcontractors  rose  by  5.4  per'c 
of  standard  costs — based  on  the 
expert  senlces  at  the  rate  of  $.30. 
year.  In  actual  dollar  tenn.s  the 
as  much  as  13  per  cent. 

UNDPs   Projects  Execution   _ 
tablished  In  1973.  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  the  real  Increase  in 
field  expenditures  more  than 
$3.8  million  in  1973  to  $14.3  n... 
These  substantial  gains  in  agg. 
performance  marked  a  definite  tv 
in  the  Programme's  efforts  to  .■ 
of  project  implementation. 
By  the  end  of   1974,  coi 
dium-tenn  programmes  of 
eration  were  In  effect  or  about 
effect  for  116  of  the  Programme'- 
Of  the  $1.3  billion  In  estimat4l 
avail'JbJe  for  these  country 
ing     UNDPs    first    five-year 
cycle    (1972-1976),   some   $1.2    _. 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  total—: 
heen  committed.  In  addition,  a 
rational   and   equitable   system 
allocation     among     Programme 
based  primarily  on  population  a 
ita  income  criteria,  was  approved 
by  UNDP's  48-nation  Ctoverning 
take  effect  at  the  start  of  the 
gramming  cycle  In  1977. 

The  year  also  saw  the  l.^unchir 
scale  operation  of  two  UNDP- 
trust  funds,  with  promising 
tribute  significantly  In  dev..,^ 
The  revitalized  United  Nations 
velopment  Fund  was  programmin 
ital.  primarily  to  least  developed 
from  resources  of  $14.6  million 
by  57  countries.  A  number  of  its 
closely  tied  to  the  Programme's 
technical  co-operation  efforts  on 
the  rural  poor. 

Ihe  newly  established  Revolv 
Natural  Resources  Exploration, 
tal  base  so  far  of  $5.4  million, 
end  of  the  year  fielded  technical 
missions  to  20  developing  countr 
Identify  possible  exploration  projL 
agato,  were  designed  to  strengths  a 
terial  base  of  developing  couutrlei 
of  growing  shortages  in  world 

Finally,  1974  found  UNDP  in  ._ 
Ing  stages  of  its  comprehensive, 
effort  to  improve  Progranmie  oj 
major  evaluation  of  the  coimtry 
procedures  Initiated  In  1972,  and 
tlve  results.  Is  summarized  towards 
of  this  section.  The  final  and 
of  its  decentralization  efforts, 
dent  Representatives  and  the 
104  field  offices  squarely  at  the 
erations,  was  spelled  out  in  a 
tensive  worlcshops  for  field  and  . 
personnel.  With  these  and  other 
tlve  reforms  complete,  the  way 
for  fresh  thinking  on  the  very 
technical  co-operation  itself — thinfi 
Is  also  sununarlzed  In  the 
of  this  section. 
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THE  PROGRAMME  IN 

Established   in   1965,   through 
of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Expanded  Programme  of  Technical 
ance,   tWDP   In   1974  was  s_^^- 
than  7,600  technical  and  investment 
projects  In  117  developing 
territories.  These  projects  involve  _ 
of  more  than  $4  billion,  of  whlcti 
Is    being    borne    through 
cash  or  kind  by  recipient 
though  the  Programme's  efforts  . 
enjoy  widespread  financial  suppor  . 
International  community,  a  balam  a 
resources  and  operating  costs  In 
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thele.s.'-.  reveal-s  a  gap  between  currei 
and  expenses. 

Aggregate  income  In  1974  was 
at  $386.5  million,  including  $363 
voluntary  contributions,  $14.5  : 
programme  costs  assessed  to  reel 
ernments  and  $9  million  In  other 

Against  these  receipts  were  total 
tures  of  $400.1  million.  Including 
lion  ill  actual  field  expenditures, 
lion  in  reimbursement  of  overheat 
the  18  Executing  Agencies  and  $43 
In  UNDP  administrative  and 
port  costs. 

The  $316.8  niilUon  in  UNDP  field 
tures  financed  the  project  work  of 
ports  and  technical  consultants  ir 
provided  more  tlian  5,000  fellowshi  > 
veloping  country  nationals  for  studf 
if.  financed  equipment  for  projec 
amount  of  $46.9  mUllon;  and  it 

other  $35.3  million  in  work  sul 

consulting  firms  and  other  private 
lie  Institutions.  WhUe  the  quality 
Programme  inputs  is  difficult  to  ai 
aggregate,  the  results  on  a  project-l 
basis  are  encouraging.  (A  quail tativ 
of  selected  activities  by  region  is  pi_. 
the  next  chapter. )  From  a  tradition  W 
pomt,  the  field  work  of  UNDP  hel 
ent  Governments  to: 

Survey  and  assess  the  productive 
of  agricultural,  forestry  and  fishery 
mineral   deposits,   fuel   reserves, 
commercial   and   export   opportunf.le& 
other  development  assets; 

Stimulate  and  support  capital  inv 
to  help  realize  those  potentials; 
Train     teachers,     vocational 
managers,  engineers,  skUled  crafts^ien 
others  in  a  wide  range  of  technical 
fessional  skills; 

Adapt  and  apply  modern  technolo  ji 
appropriate  environmental  safeguai  d 
Expand  employment  opportunity  s 
services  and  public  health  needs; 

Strengthen  economic  and  social  ^ 
planning,  with  special  emphasis  on  , 
the  needs  of  least  developed  countrle  s 
poorest  segments  of  the  populatior 
Increasing  technical  co-operation 
veloping  countries; 

Carry  out  research  In  such  dlveise 
aa  agrlcultvu^,  industry,  populatlo  i 
and  disease  prevention  and  control 

Since  the  inception  of  country  i 
In  1972,  and  given  the  progressive 
zation  of  functions  and  activities 
companied  it,  UNDP's  104  Field 
perform  a  growing  variety  of  non 
related    development    activities 
nonetheless  of  considerable 
the  Programme's  overall  goals 
needs  of  its  national  partners.  T, 
financed  through  administrative 
Agency  overhead  costs.  Include: 

Development  planning  advice,  botfi 
national  and  at  sectoral  levels,  by 
dent  Representatives  and  Field 

Technical  advice  and  general  problem 
Ing,  frequently  at  the  request  of 
ministry  concerned,   by  Senior 
Advisers,  Sector  Industrial  Development 
Advisers  and  other  Agency  personne  , 
Field  Offices; 

Follow-up  investment  advice  and 
Service  of  the  Field  Office  as  a  f c 
for  Government  needs  in  the  event 
gencles    caused    by    natural    or   m^n 
dLsasters; 

Assistance  in  the  formulation,  man 
and  evaluation  of  country  programmi  s 
selves; 

Increasing  Field  Office  partlclpatio  x 
co-ordination  of  other  external  assist 
In  the  achievement  of  well-balanced 
national  development  programmes. 

Such  non-project  services  are 
useful  In  smaller  countries  and 

least  developed  countries,  where  < 

administrative  machinery  Is  often 
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Inadequate  to  particular  development  needs. 
Even  among  the  more  advanced  developing 
countries,  however,  these  services  strengthen 
confidence  and  co-operation  between  Gov- 
ernments and  UNDP  and  so  promote  the  de- 
velopment effort  in  which  both  are  allied.  For 
the  18  Executing  Agencies,  these  expendi- 
tures also  provide  essential  backstopping  by: 

Strengthening  their  recruitment  and 
equipment  purchasing  services; 

Helping  them  develop  innovative  traii^ing 
progrrammes; 

Generally  broadening  the  base  of  their  In- 
tellectual resources  through  the  provision  of 
additional  field  exi>erience  and  the  work  of 
larger,  more  diversified  staffs. 

CHANCIKG  DEVELOPME.NT    .NEEPS 

Such  services  can  also  be  of  vital  slgnili- 
cauce  in  a  year  of  rapidly  changing  develop- 
ment needs  like  1974.  As  a  general  rxibrlc, 
the  term  "Third  World"  has  never  adequately 
connoted  the  diverse  needs  and  varied  con- 
ditions of  developing  countries.  In  1971, 
based  on  experience  drawn  from  the  First 
Development  Decade,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  singled  out  for  special  as- 
sistance mea-sures  25  countries  which  had 
not  met  the  Decade's  growth  targets,  which 
had  the  lowest  per  capita  hicome,  literacy 
rates  and  manufacturing  capacities  of  all 
developing  coimtries.  These  25  least  devel- 
oped countries,  with  total  populations  of 
about  150  million  people,  are  now  rcceivtog 
22  per  cent  of  UNDP  field  expendltiures  an- 
nuaUy,  and  their  proportion  will  rise  to  at 
least  25  per  cent  in  the  second  programming 
cycle  running  from  1977  through  1981. 

As  a  result  of  Its  special  session  on  raw 
materials  and  development  hi  the  spring  of 
1974,  the  General  Assembly  set  forth  another, 
largely  overlapping,  list  of  32  countries 
"most  severely  affected  "  by  rising  food,  fuel 
and  essential  commodity  prices.  In  response 
to  the  Programme  of  Action  and  DecUuatiou 
of  a  New  Economic  Order  stemming  from 
this  special  session,  UNDP  first  iusti-ucted 
Its  Field  Offices  to  ascertahi  from  Govern- 
ments their  emergency  technical  assistance 
requirements  and  any  urgent  reorientation 
of  country  programmes  deemed  necessary 
in  the  crisis.  Action  followed  at  the  field 
level  In  terms  of  assistance  for  energy- 
related  projects,  in  the  fielding  of  energy 
advisory  missions  and  in  the  Identification 
of  long-term  policy  alternatives  for  severely 
affected  countries.  At  a  programme-wide 
level,  UNDP  moved  to  examine  the  full  range 
of  its  activities.  Including  its  global  and  in- 
terregional projects,  for  adaptation  to  the 
emergency  situation  and  flexibility  hi  meet- 
ing Its  demands. 

The  two  categories  of  developing  countries 
spelled  out  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
special  attention  are  Indicative  of  a  growing 
diversity  among  low-Income  countries  In 
terms  of  their  development  needs.  These 
needs  are  always  shifting,  but  rarely  have 
they  been  Jarred  so  severely  as  In  the  last 
several  years.  There  are  some  develophig 
countries — and  not  Just  the  oil  exporters 
among  them — ^whlch  have  benefited  consid- 
erably from  the  general  rise  In  commodity 
prices.  Though  stronger  financially,  they  re- 
main weak  In  terms  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  capacity,  technical  skUls  and 
resources  and  other  economic  requirements. 
Because  of  their  newly  acquired  wealth, 
moreover,  many  of  these  countries  actually 
have  an  hicreased  capacity  to  absorb  devel- 
opment assistance,  especially  technical  co- 
operation. 

Other,  more  advanced,  developing  coun- 
tries have  been  achieving  exceptional  rates 
of  economic  growth  In  recent  years.  Some 
of  these  are  approaching  a  point  at  which 
they  will  be  measurable  as  so-caUed  "de- 
veloped" countries.  Their  manufacturing  ca- 
pablUtles  are  growing  rapidly.  Their  techni- 
cal prowe.ss  is  strong.  They  are  able  to  11- 


iiance  an  increasing  share  of  their  own  devel- 
opment needs  out  of  their  own  resources.  But 
even  these  countries  evtooe  a  continuing 
need  for  certain  kinds  of  development  In- 
puts. Sometimes  these  Involve  high-level 
transfers  of  technology,  sometimes  a 
strengthening  of  administrative  and  plan- 
ning machinery,  or  health  services  or  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Among  oil-producing  developing  coimtries 
alone,  three  categories  of  assistance  needs 
are  apparent.  There  are  those  rich  enough 
to  assure  financially  not  only  their  own  de- 
velopment needs,  but  those  of  other  develop- 
ing coimtries  ns  well,  to  which  a  number  of 
oil  exporters  have  dramatically  Increased 
their  capital  asi^Istance.  Even  so,  these  coun- 
tries remain  in  unquestioned  need  of  that 
pool  of  hitematlonal  technical  skills  and  re- 
sources without  which  their  own  economies 
would  remain  socially  and  economically  un- 
derdeveloped. There  are  others  whose  Inter- 
nal development  needs  are  so  vast  as  to  more 
than  absorb  the  accretion  of  foreign  ex- 
change flowing  from  increased  oil  revenues. 
Ap.d  there  are  still  others  whose  output  of 
oil  kvarety  suffices  to  cover  domestic  oil  needs. 
The.se  countries  have  been  minimally  affected 
by  the  ripe  In  oil  prices,  taut  their  internal 
development  needo  remain  as  before. 

Finally,  however,  there  are  the  majority  of 
developing  countries,  rich  in  neither  oil  nor 
other  exportable  commodities,  whose  pros- 
pects verge  from  grim  to  desperate.  They  en- 
compass more  than  a  billion  people,  and  to- 
day they  are  coping  with  the  most  difficult 
ijiternal  economic  problems  to  be  found  any- 
vhere.  They  suffer  the  world's  steepest  un- 
employment and  underemployment  rates,  as 
well  as  widespread  disease.  hu>.?ger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Though  highly  dependent  on  the 
international  economy,  they  benefit  least 
from  world  trade  and  private  Investment. 
They  have  little  access  to  capital  markets, 
little  income  from  tourism  or  money  sent 
home  by  migrant  worker.s.  These  are  the 
countries  which  pose  the  most  formidable 
cliallenge  to  development  efforts;  their  veiy 
.survival  has  been  threatened  by  the  eco- 
nomic upheavals  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  all,  of  course, 
there  are  as  many  categories  of  development 
needs  as  there  are  developing  countries.  i.uch, 
at  least,  is  the  rationale  of  the  country  pro- 
gramme process  adopted  by  UNDP  in  1972. 
One  of  the  virtues  of  country  programming 
is  that  It  enables  UNDP  to  be  closely  attuned 
to  the  problems  of  today's  development  world 
in  the  context  of  each  country's  particular 
needs.  This  tactical  approach  at  the  country 
level  combined  with  the  broader  strategies 
mapped  out  by  the  International  community, 
through  the  United  Nations  system,  help 
guarantee  that  the  Programme's  assistance 
is  concentrated  on  the  areas  of  most  vital 
concern. 

It  must  nonetheless  he  emphasized  that 
technical  co-operation,  by  its  very  nature.  Is 
not  In  Itself  an  effective  emergency  tool.  Un- 
like capital  transfers,  which  provide  an  im- 
mediate Infusion  of  assistance,  the  effects  of 
technical  co-operatlon  tend  to  be  long  term. 
For  that  very  reason,  however,  the  transfer 
of  technology  Is  also  more  lasting — and  sub- 
ject to  a  multiplier  effect  as  well.  Given 
rapidly  changing  development  needs,  more- 
over, technical  co-operation  has  of  necessity 
become  Increasingly  results-oriented.  There 
was  a  time  when  development  as  a  whole  was 
defined  In  terms  of  extremely  designated 
goals — Industrialization  being  the  key  objec- 
tive. Now  development  Is  perceived  In  the 
context  of  the  Individual  country's  require- 
ments, and  the  Impact  of  technical  co-opera- 
tion is  sensibly  determined  more  by  the  in- 
ternal Inputs  supplied. 

The  recent  changes  besetting  the  world 
economy  have  offered  cause  enough  for 
anxiety,  but  they  also  offer  an  unparalleled 
opportunity   for    co-operatlre    international 


action.  In  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  the 
world  declined  to  take  advantage  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  economic  growth  to 
mount  the  kind  of  massive  assault  on  world 
poverty  which  might  have  mitigated  the 
current  state  of  disequilibrium.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  now  present  to  assist  those  coui.- 
trtes  possessing  the  requisite  resources  to 
shift  Into  the  ranks  of  "developed"  nations, 
while  moving  energetically  to  the  rescue  of 
those  nations  which  have  been  most  severely 
affected  by  economic  events  beyond  their 
control.  The  initl.-'.l  aspirations  of  develop- 
ment practitionei-s — in  which  the  ranks  of 
donors  swell  as,  one  by  one,  the  ranks  of 
recipients  diminish — can  yet  be  restored.  And 
In  at  least  one  i-esp>ect  this  second  oppor- 
tunity offers  an  advantage  over  the  first.  For 
the  sobering  events  of  the  last  several  years 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  interdepend- 
ence of  all  nations,  rich  and  poor.  It  Is  a 
reality  awaiting  international  acquiescence, 
and  It  may  be  said  to  augur  well  for  develop- 
ment efforts  generally. 

RESOURCCS   IN    DEVELOPMENT 

Although  development  riceds  aiv-  in  a  .'lait; 
of  rapid  transition,  official  support  for  de- 
velopment by  the  iuteruatioual  community 
remains  stable — or  stagnant,  depending  oil 
one's  viewpoint.  At  a  time  when  Immediate 
and  pressing  national  priorities  are  in  danger 
of  overshadowing  long-teroi  Uiteinaiional 
eousiderations,  most  Goverunients  have 
nonetheless  opted  to  continue  increasing 
their  international  development  assistance 
tiirough  bilateral  and  multilateral  channels. 
In  a  period  of  critical  development  need,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  can  also  be  sr.id  that  in 
real  terms,  taking  account  of  worldwide  in- 
flation, otilcial  development  flows  have  risen 
not  at  aU  over  the  post  decade.  According  to 
the  Development  AstisiAuce  Committee 
(DAC)  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  la  fact,  the  real 
value  ol  official  assistance  has  declined  by 
alxjut  7  per  cent  since  1963  and  the  decline 
is  even  more  striking  if  aid  is  exfH-essed  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product. 

Grants  for  technical  co-operation  act  ouui 
lor  approximately  28  per  cent  of  total  official 
development  assistance  flows  by  DAC  member 
cotwtries,  and  the  technical  co-operation  re- 
sources channelled  through  UNDP  form  a 
significant  share  of  this  component.  In  1973. 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available,  contributions  to  UNDP  of  $307  mil- 
lion complemented  and  enlarged  total  bi- 
lateral assistance  for  technical  co-operation 
by  some  13  per  cent.  Since  UNDP's  assistance 
is  provided  on  a  grant  rather  than  a  loan 
basis.  Its  resources  also  expand  the  total  con- 
cessionary assistance  available  to  developing 
countries.  This  is  a  factor  of  particular  sig- 
nlflcance/<l^the  burden  of  debt  service  rif^es 
in  developing  countries  and  Is  exacerbated  by 
the  forces  of  economic  change. 

Voluntary  contributions  to  UNDP  in  1974 
and  pledges  for  1976  reflect  continued  growth 
in  financial  support  from  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  nations.  Beyond  the  estimated  $375 
mlUlcn — $4O0  million  In  contributions  for 
1975,  another  $11  millioa  was  pledged  for 
additional  UNDP  assistance  to  least  devel- 
oped countries,  bringing  total  pledges  for 
such  special  measures  In  1973-1975  to  $27 
mUlion.  The  steady  upward  trend  In  finan- 
cial support  which  began  at  the  outset  ol 
the  first  programming  cycle  In  1972  has  been 
sustained.  The  composition  of  this  support 
reveals  certain  consistent  trends  as  well.  The 
Nordic  countries'  share  of  total  pledges  for 
1975  coutUiued  to  advance  and  now  matches 
the  26  per  cent  share  of  total  contributions 
provided  by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (exclusive  of  Denmark).  Financial 
participation  by  the  United  States  continued 
to  decline  In  relative  terms,  however. 

WMle  the  great  bulk  of  contritmtlons  still 
emanate  from  the  traditional  doners,  le  ,  the 
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DAC  group,  the  developiug  countries  assisted 
by  the  Frogramm«  also  continue  to  provide 
significant  financUl  support.  In  addition  to 
their  counterpart  contollratlona  to  speclilc 
projects,  tbelr  yoUmtary  contributions  to  the 
I'rograuune's  work  have  nearly  matched  the 
t-Towth  rates  In  contributions  recorded  by  In- 
UustriAllzed  countries  during  the  past  decade. 
For  1B75,  In  fact,  the  Increase  In  their 
pledged  contributions  over  1974  exceeded  30 
percent.  A  niimber  of  recipient  countries  are 
also  responding  favorably  to  the  Ooveruing 
CouncjU's  call  for  a  growth  In  the  number  of 
net     flnanelal     contributors    to    the     Pro- 
gramme. Iran  became  a  net  contributor  in 
1974.    joining   Czechoslovakia,   Kuwait   and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Venezuela.  Yugo- 
slavia,   Israel    and    Spain    are    expected    to 
achieve  this  status  soon — ^the  latter  two  by 
reUnqulshmg  assistance  avaUable  to  them  lu 
the  1977-«1  programming  cycle  while  con- 
tlniung  in  their  roles  as  Programme  contrib* 
utors.  Six  other  countries  have  stated  their 
Intention  of  becoming  net  contributors  in 
the  course  of  the  next  programming  cycle. 
If  the  growth  In  contributions  characteris- 
tic thus  far  of  the  first  programming  cycle 
can  be  maintained  through  1976,  UNDP  will 
be  able  to  provide  the  full  original  monetary 
value  of  tho  Indicative  commitments  made 
to  recipient  countries  at  the  outset  of  the 
cycle  and  perhaps  offset  at  least  a  part  of 
the  inflationary  impact  on  the  Programme. 
The  magnitude  of  Inflation  in  recent  years 
has  .seriously  eroded  the  real  growth  In  re- 
sources available  to  UNDP.  It  Is  estimated 
that  during  the  1972-1974  period,  the  unit 
cost  of  project  Inputs  Increased  by  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  12  percent  a  year,  or  40 
per  cent  over  the  three  year  period.  A  meas- 
ure of  inflation  is  expected  to  continue  to 
the  remaining  two  years  of  the  first  cycle. 
Tluis.  despite  the  substantial  growth  in  fi- 
nancial resources  for  the  Programme  since 
1972,  its  total  real  resotuces  are  not  very  far 
ahead  of  their  1972  level.  While  corrosive  ef- 
fects of  Inflation  are  neither  new  nor  limited 
to  UNDP,  they  serve  as  poignant  reminders 
that  the  determination  of  many  countries — 
both   poor   and   Indtistriallzed — to   increase 
development  resources  requires  substantial 
and  sustained  Increases  In  financial  flows, 
TBE^n>s  IN  couNiay  procbammes 
By  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  this  first 
programming  cycle,  all  but  three  of  UNDP's 
main  recipients  had  devised  mediiun-term 
country  programmes  for  the  utilization  of 
the  technical  assistance  resources  available 
froni  UNDP.  These  resources  were  based  on 
the  indicative  plannhig  figure  (IFF)  estab- 
lished for  each  country  at  the  start  of  the 
programming    cycle.    Taken    together,    these 
first  116  country  programmes  are  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  priorities  being  assigned  by 
recipient  countries  themselves  to  the  use  of 
UNDP  resources,  and  their  own  counterpart 
expenses.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
some  countries,  at  their  own  volition,  have 
chosen  to  concentrate  UNDP  assistance  in 
particular  sectors  or  in  accord  wiih  special 
conditions. 

A  profile  of  these  progrannnes  shows  iluit 
agriculture,  forestry  and  fi.-.iiery  projects  con- 
tinue to  absorb  about  27  percent  of  planned 
UNDP  expenditures,  with  Industrial  projects 
following  at  18  per  cent  and  the  remainder 
scattered  among  a  dozen  sectors.  Almost  a 
quarter  of  all  planned  expenditures  v/Ul  be 
devoted  to  projects  with  a  broadly  social 
orientation,  such  as  education,  health,  om- 
ploymant  and  aoeUI  aecunty. 

Sectoral  trends  In  the  evolution  of  the  Fio- 
gramme  can  be  suggested  by  comparing 
planned  expenditures  for  projects  which 
were  on-going  at  the  time  the  country  pro- 
gramming process  was  Initiated  with  new 
projects  undertaken  since.  Such  a  compari- 
son yields  .some  striking  changes  in  planned 
expejidituree.  The  sector  comprising  aprt- 
tiiiinie,  forestrj-  ai\d  fisheries  suffered  the 
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sharpe.st  decline,  for  example 
cent  of  on-going  to  23  per  ceni 
new  expenditures.  Projects  In  tl  ^ 
sector   also  declined  slgnlfican  ly 
per  cent  on-going  to  8  per  c( 
sharp   contrast  to  the  declines 
m  these  two  traditional  sectors 
ment,    significant    gains    are 
tered  in  three  other  sectors 

more  advanced  levels  of 

ects  in  industry  show  a  market! 
their  share  of  Programme  act!' 
from  16  per  ceut  to  21  per  cent 
encompassing  general  economic 
policy  and  planning  also  gained 
9  per  cent  of  on-gomg  to  11  per 
planned  expenditures.  Science 
nology  advanced  from  6  per 
cent, '  while  the  remaining  se-._ 
either  minor  shifts  or  remained 

Other  variations  in  planned 
on  a  regional  basis  broadly  refltct 
fering  development  problems  ai  d 
being  experienced   by   developUi  j 
In  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Africa  and  in  Europe,  the  Me< 
the  Middle  East,  for  example 
about  30  per  cent  of  their 
pendltures  to  projects  in  at— 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  plans  on 
and  Latin  America,  24  per  cent, 
region  is  programming  the  hlghist 
age  of  resources  in  education— 15 
compared  to  about  8  per  cent  f 
regions.  Africa  also  leads  the  o 
In  planned  expenditures  for  project 
eral  economic  and  social  policj 
nlng.  programming   13  per  cen 
to  11  per  cent  in  Latin  America 
in  Asia  and  6  per  cent  In  Burop< 
terranean  and  the  Middle  East 
orders  of  priority  are  apparent 
regions   for   two   other   sectors. 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and 
East  plans  on  9  per  cent,  Latlu 
per  cent,  Asia  and  the  Pacific  5 
Africa  less  than  5  per  cent.  Plan 
tures  in  the  sector  comprising 
technology  projects  show  the 
atlon,  ranging  from  3  per  cent 
6  per  cent  In  Latin  America,  9 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and   10 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and 
East. 

Distinct  variations  in  ., 
apparent  among  countries  _, 
relative  levels  of  per  capita  lnc<ine. 
$1.2  billion  in  UNDP  expenditi: 
progi-amed,   countries   with   per 
comes  below  $350  a  year  will 

lion  (or  65  per  cent  of  total  ^ 

ditures),  wlille  countries  with  pe 
comes  above  $350  will  spend  $406 
35  per  cent).  On  the  average,  th 
tinct  tendency  for  lower  Income 
accord  a  greater  share  of  their 
resources  to  projects  Ui  agrlcu 
tlon  and  general  economic  and  . 
and  planxilng,  and  a  lower  prior 
ects  U»  the  fields  of  health  and 
technology.  Differences  in  secton  1 
become  even  more  apparent  v.het 
income  groups  are  further  div 

Countries  grouped  in  sncces-slfel 
per  capita  Income  groups  ran„_ 
low  $150  to  over  $750  sliow  a  genei-fl 
for  planned  expenditures  iix  agrlci 
cation  and  general  planning  to 
rough  proportion  as  income  rises 
site  tendency   is  apparent  in  tl 
health    and    science    and    tech 
charts  on  page  11.)  In  other  sec 
of  planned  expenditures  based  on 
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IXAST    DEV£LOFIS    COD2ITKI]  S 

Country  programmes  are  now  to 
24  of  the  25  countries  designated 
developed"  by  the  United  Nation  i 
Assembly.  (Slkkim  is  not  a  par 
Programme's  work.)  Becognizing 
problems  facing  these  countrli 
low    productivity,    subsistence 
weak  transportation  and  com 
frastrtictures  and  inadequate  ____ 
and  planning  capacities— UNDP  hot 
out  the  first  programing  cycle 
ment    of    their    assessed   PrCo.__ 
(equivalent  to  about  8  per  cent 
IPFs).  Costs  of  United  Nations  y , 
serving  m  these  counties  have  beei  i 
of  Programme  reserve  funds.  S 
have  been  made  to  staff  these 

Offices  witli  highly  qualified 

sentatlves  and  young  professional 
previously  mentioned,  the  Coital 
ment  Fund  Is  also  devoting  the  b 
growing  assistance  to  the  needs  of 
developed  cotmtries.  Beyond  the 
Ignated  In  their  current  IPFs,  th^se 
tries  are  sharing  an  additional 
in   so-called   "special  measures ' 
nanced  by  special  volimtary  co. 
and  by  Programme  Reserve  funds 
In  1974  still  other  steps  were 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  „_„ 
oped.  A  major  Interregional  proJe<  t 
Ing  12  of  these  cotmtries  was  ap 
part  of  a  broader  effort  to  alleviate 
vere     unemployment     problems 
Jointly   by    UNDP    and   ILO's   L„. 
Planning  and  Promotion  Division, 
ecuted  by  the  latter,  this  project 
planning  and  administration  of  s; 
lie  works  schemes.  The  objective  _ 
senior  planning  and  adminlstrativ  s 
an  opportumty  to  explore,  in  dept  i 
sues  and  problems  involved   In 
public  works  programmes  of  a  laboiir 
sive  nature. 

In  addition  to  training  cadres  of 
public  works  administrators,  the  pre 
vides  Immediate  technical  asslstancj" 
clflc  public  works  programmes 
plementatlon  or  planned.  Several  -.. 
countries  with  extensive  experiem  e 
hour-intensive  public  works  have  i 
share  their  experience  and   exper 
the  12  countries  Involved.  The  pre 
Important  addition  to  UNDP's  on 
forts  to  attack  the  problems  of  the  .^ 
veloped  countries  at  the  Interreglor  al 

In  Africa,  where  16  of  the  26 
oped  countries  are  located,  Inno.. 
underway  to  finance  more — and  in 
all — of  the  normal  counterpart  cc. 
to  projects  traditionally  borne  by 
ernments  Involved.  In  Chad,  Dah 
.«;otho  and  Tanzania,  UNDP  is  now 
the  khid  of  administrative  and  _. 
port  paid  by  the  Government* 
In  so  doing,  UNDP  has  helped  to  . 
capacities  of  these  Governments 
assistance,  has  strengthened  the 
UNDP-flnanced  projects  and  has 
execution   of  projects   included   in 
programmes.  By  making  possible 
cha.se  of  locally  available  equipment 
in  the  course  of  implementation 
vidlng  secretarial  and  transport  _ 
support  of  project   activities,  thes< 
istratlve  support  projects  help  cc 
ance  the  budgetary  limitations  of 
veloped  countries  and  remove  obstacles 
fective  programming. 

An  analysis  of  planned  expendit 
the  24  least-developed-country  p., 
now  in  effect  indicates  that  more 
per  cent  of  these  expenditures  will 
agricultural    development   projects 
cent  into  education  projects  and 
per  cent  Into  projects  designed 
general  economic  and  social  policy 
nlng.  In  UNDP's  experience,  therefct-e 
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are  the  crucial  priorities  among  the  least 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
of  planned  resources  flowing  into  such  sec- 
tors as  mdustry  and  health  falls  notably  be- 
low the  average  for  all  country  progranunes. 
Least-developed-country  programmes  allo- 
cate one-twentieth  of  the  amotuit  of 
other  developing  countries  to  trade  promo- 
tion and  a  similarly  small  share  to  science 
and  technology.  If  country  programme  allo- 
cations are  an  appropriate  measure,  least 
developed  countries  devote  far  more  of  their 
Programme  resources  to  meeting  immediate 
economic  and  social  needs  than  they  do  to 
advancing  future  production.  Their  pro- 
grammes are  indicative  of  their  plight. 

32    MOST    SEVEHELT    AFFECTED    COTTNTBIES 

When  the  price  of  food  and  petroleum  sud- 
denly soars  beyond  the  reach  of  developing 
countries  heavily  dependent  on  Imports  of 
such  essential  commodities,  even  the  most 
carefully  fornlulated  country  programme 
faces  revision.  New  priorities  crowd  out  old 
ones,  and  technical  inputs  face  radical  alter- 
ation. At  a  Programme -wide  level,  however, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sectoral  content  of 
all  UNDP  country  programmes  now  In  ef- 
fect already  focus  directly  on  priorities  set 
forth  in  the  Programme  of  Action.  Major 
shifts  In  on-going  activities  have  therefore 
been  slight.  But  a  number  of  projects  ( many 
described  In  detail  In  the  following  chap- 
ter) have  already  been  Initiated  in  response 
to  changed  needs  and  developing  country 
requests. 

A  high-level  advisory  mission  on  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  power  sources 
was  dispatched  to  Central  America.  Compre- 
hensive, UNDP-flnanced  energy  surveys  are 
tmder  way  In  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan.  A 
seminar  on  transnational  corporations,  de- 
signed to  formulate  a  systematic  action  pro- 
gramme. Including  research  on  foreign  In- 
vestments and  training  of  negotiators,  was 
undertaken  In  Latin  America.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  Revolving  Fund  for  Natural  Re- 
sources Exploration  has  fielded  technical  ad- 
visory missions  to  20  countries.  Steps  were 
taken  to  strengthen  agricultural  output. 

UNDP  programming  has  always  stressed 
agriculture  as  the  central  sector  of  develop- 
ment concern.  The  gradual  decline  in  its  rel- 
ative share  of  planned  expenditures  can  be 
traced  both  to  Increased  difficulties  in  re- 
cruiting and  fielding  qualified  consultants 
and  to  the  generally  rising  level  of  develop- 
ment sophistication  among  a  growing  num- 
ber of  low-income  countries.  As  the  number 
of  UNDP-supported  integrated  rural  develop- 
ment projects  grow,  however,  more  and  more 
technical  Inputs  in  such  allied  sectors  as 
education,  health,  transport  and  small-scale 
Industry  actually  become  mechanisms  for 
directly  increasing  agrlcultimil  output.  In 
1974,  UNDP  undertook  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate its  work  In  this  sector  In  order  to  aug- 
ment the  results  required. 

The  Programme  also  completed  a  study  of 
Its  projects  dh-ectly  and  Indirectly  involving 
and  benefiting  women,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  vital  role  which  women  play 
in  agricultural  production  and  family  nutri- 
tion. A  reorientation  of  these  projects,  de- 
signed to  bolster  the  role  of  women  In  de- 
velopment generally.  Is  In  progress. 

Of  the  32  countries  initially  designated  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  "most  severely  af- 
fected" by  the  food  and  fuel  crisis,  31  have 
adopted  country  programmes.  (The  pro- 
gramme for  Mauritania  has  yet  to  be  ap- 
proved.) An  analysis  of  planned  expenditures 
among  these  31  countries  Indicates  that  as 
«<iln°"?„?^*y  ^*'*  programmed  a  total  of 
$380  mlUlon  and  that  of  this  amount  $164 
million— or  43  per  cent— wiU  be  devoted  to 
projects  in  four  key  sectors  of  particular 
relevance  to  their  emergency  needs.  These 
lour  sectors  are  food  production  (by  far  the 
largest  component),  natural  resources  devel- 
opment.  energy  production  and  projects  sup- 
portmg  hiternatlonal  trade. 


UNDP:  COUNTRIES  MOST  SEVERELY  AFFECTED.'  SUMMARY 
OF  TOTAL,  0N-60ING  AND  NEW  PROGRAMED  EXPENDI- 
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|ln  millions  of  dollars] 
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I  Baaed  on  31  country  programes. 

Taking  all  four  sectors  together,  planned 
expendlttve  for  new  projects  will  slightly  ex- 
ceed that  for  on-going.  Substantial  mcreases 
will  be  registered  in  projects  for  natural  re- 
sources development,  energy  production  and 
trade,  but  these  Increases  will  largely  be  off- 
set by  a  decline  In  new  expenditures  for  food 
production. 

THE   FUTURE   OF   COUNTRY    PROGRAMMING 

By  the  end  of  1974,  three  years  had  elapsed 
In  UNDP's  first  cycle  of  country  programmes. 
Most  Importantly,  only  two  years  remained 
until  the  second  programming  cycle  would 
take  effect  In  1977.  To  assess  past  experience 
and  assure  sound  future  directions,  therefore, 
UNDP  assembled  a  working  group  for  a  wide- 
ranging  study  and  review  of  the  country  pro- 
gramming process — Its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, its  accomplishments  and  setbacks  and 
its  potential  for  more  effective  programming 
in  the  future. 

The  grotip  held  a  dozen  or  more  meetings 
throughout  1974,  consulting  with  regional 
btueau  staff.  Resident  Representatives, 
recipient  Governments  and  Participathig  and 
Executing  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
velopment system.  Its  main  conclusion:  de- 
spite certain  shortcomings,  the  country  pro- 
gramme process  Is  basically  sound  and  marks 
a  major  advance  over  the  earlier  project-by- 
project  approach  to  UNDP  assistance.  Its 
main  recommendation:  country  program- 
ming procedures  should  be  rationalized  and 
simplified  to  asstire  greater  fiexlblUty  and 
response  to  changing  needs,  and  to  reduce 
the  time  required  for  their  preparation  and 
approval. 

The  Working  Group  urged  that  country 
programmhig  be  viewed  as  a  dynamic  proc- 
ess, based  on  continuous  dialogue  with  Gov- 
ernments and  other  sources  of  external  as- 
sistance. Annual  reviews  of  these  program- 
mes should  increasingly  serve  the  purpose  of 
developmg  new  projects,  eliminating  or  re- 
phasing  on-going  projects  and  msm-ing  re- 
sponsiveness to  changing  country  needs.  At  a 
conceptual  level,  country  programmes  shotild 
not  be  seen  as  once-for-all  exercises.  Nor  do 
they  necessarUy  represent  a  microcosm  of  a 
country's  overall  development  plan.  They 
need  not  embrace  any  preconceived  notion 
of  global  priorities.  But  neither  should  they 
comprise  mere  lists  of  catch-as-catch-can 
projects.  As  envisaged  In  the  Governing 
Council  Consensus,  the  country  programme 
system  should: 

Help  determine  a  country's  technical  as- 
sistance requhrements  in  a  mra-e  rational  way; 
Systematically   define  prloriUes   and   the 
specific  role  of  UNDP  In  the  scheme  of  these 
priorities; 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  United  Na- 
tions system  to  advise  Governments  on  their 
development  priorities; 

Help  identify  gi^M  In  planning  ot  In  ma- 
chinery for  planning  and  aatist  in.  stnngth- 
enlng  or  establishing  such  maebtnery; 

Maximize  co-ordinated  development  efforts 
within  the  United  Nations  system  and  with 
other  external  assistance  nniiimn. 

Through  decentralization  oC  tbe  operation- 
al activities  of  the  United  Nations  aystam, 
brmg  UNDP's  decision-making  prooeas  eUw- 
er  to  that  of  the  Government. 
Speed  implementation  ihr.->-r;h  better  proj- 


ect formulation,  quicker  project  appraisal 
and  approval  and  advance  notification  of 
Implementation  needs; 

Provide  a  framework  for  participating  or- 
ganizations to  reassess  and  strengthen  their 
own  roles  In,  and  broaden  their  understand- 
ing of,  the  development  process  and  the 
changing  needs  of  the  recipient  countries. 

These  objectives  are  soimd.  Yet,  the  ex- 
perience garnered  thus  far  In  the  first  pro- 
gramming cycle  indicated  that  country  pro- 
gramming has  been  overly  btu-dened  by  the 
weight  of  the  past.  Too  often,  these  pro- 
grammes have  been  more  a  list  of  projects 
than  weu-concelved  and  properly  formu- 
lated programmes.  Too  often  the  link  be- 
tween projects  and  overall  development  ob- 
jectives and  priorities  has  been  pro  forma, 
without  the  substantive,  in-depth  analysis 
of  the  sectoral  requirements  needed.  In  a 
few  countries,  programming  became  a  finan- 
cial exercise  in  distributing  resources  among 
Ministries  of  States,  with  the  aim  of  reach- 
ing a  satisfactory  compromise  among  com- 
peting interests.  Country  programmes  have 
also  been  burdened  by  the  relatively  un- 
developed state  of  the  art  of  interdisciplin- 
ary analysis  and  project  formulation.  Their 
effectiveness  has  been  limited  by  a  tendency 
to  regard  them— and  the  IPFs  on  which  they 
are  financially  based— as  rigid  frameworks 
for  action.  A  lack  of  adequate  Involvement 
and  participation  by  some  of  the  Govern- 
ments, together  with  pressures  of  time  In 
the  first  rotmd  of  cotmtry  programnUng, 
have  also  been  limiting  factors. 

Nonetheless,  the  basic  principles  of  coun- 
try programming  have  been  more  than  vin- 
dicated by  the  experience  to  date.  This  ex- 
perience indicates  that  from  now  on : 

Wherever  possible,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  identify  the  entire  technical  assist- 
ance and  investment-support  requirements 
of  a  country.  This  will  help  to  define  the 
proper  role  of  UNDP,  of  other  external  as- 
sistance inputs  and  will  facilitate  a  multi- 
disclpliusry  approach,  incorporating  activ- 
ities at  the  intercountry  level. 

In-depth  sectoral  studies  should  be  used, 
and  where  possible  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations  system,  as  the  principal  tool 
for  the  formulation  of  the  next  round  of 
cotmtry  programming.  These  studies  should 
be  on-going,  should  not  be  limited  to  UNDP 
and  shotild  be  focused  on  priority  sectors 
where  UNDP  assistance  will  have  maximtuu 
impact. 

In  terms  of  on-going  projects,  flexibility 
should  be  the  rule.  It  should  be  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  the  allocation  of  resources 
for  specific  projects  is  only  of  an  indicative 
nature  and  that  dtirlng  the  process  of  Im- 
plementation it  is  possible  to  Include,  re- 
vise, eliminate  or  extend  these  projects. 

The  best  opportunity  for  applying  inter- 
national norms  and  policies  at  the  country 
level  is  at  the  time  of  the  formulation  of  the 
development  plan  of  the  country.  At  this 
point,  UNDP  can  indicate  to  Governments 
the  particular  strengths  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  in  promoting  co-operation 
among  developing  countries,  in  strengthen- 
ing national  planning  and  administration.  In 
sectoral  planning,  etc. 

Country  programmes  shoiUd  be  systematl-  • 
cally  related  to  tatercountry  projects — par- 
ticularly interregional  and  global  projects — 
to  maximize  returns  from  UNDP  assistance. 
What  has  been  a  passive  operation  in  this 
regard  must  become  active  through  wide 
publicity  about  intercountry  programming 
among  the  officials  and  Agencies  concerned. 
Annual  reviews  of  coimtry  programmes 
should  be  programming  exercises  and  not  an 
exercise  m  project  monitoring  or  evaluation. 
They  must  be  Instruments  for  contintious 
programming,  increasingly  utUlzed  for  estab- 
lishing Interrelationships  between  projects, 
for  amalgamation  of  projects  and  for  casting 
country  programmes  in  an  Interdisciplinary 
motild. 
Agencies    and    their    technical    expertise 
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Bbould  b«  brooght  mora  fully  Into  the  pro- 
grammtng  proceaa.  An  alaborate  and  taraud 
procedure,  involvtog  trtpurttte  nniiid-taM* 
discuwloiu  among  Agoieln.  inav  and  Oov- 
ernments.  la  not  neoMnrj.  But  Aganctes 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  aubatan- 
tlally  to  the  sectoral  analyaea  eaaentlal  to 
effective  programming. 

An  eaaentlal  ingredient  of  future  program- 
ming Is  the  strengthening  of  the  Offices  of 
Resident  RepresentaUve  and  continued  pro- 
vision to  those  offices  of  general  economists 
and  experts  In  planning.  Adequate  provision 
of  this  nature  should  be  the  subject  of  evalu- 
aUon  and  study  by  the  Umted  Nations  sys- 
tem. 

UNDP  must  strengthen  stUl  further  its  co- 
ordinatlng  role  with  respect  to  other  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  system.  With  Gov- 
ernment support,  UNDP  can  also  achieve 
better  oo-ordmaUon  with  other  bl-  and  mul- 
tUateral  sources  of  assistance.  Since  respon- 
slblUty  for  the  oo-ordlnatton  of  aU  external 
assistance  rests  with  the  Oovemments,  UNDP 
should  help  Improve  Ctovermnent  capacities 
in  this  reapect. 

The  report  of  the  Working  Group  also 
concluded  that  increased  flexibility  In  pro- 
gramming tended  to  go  hand-ln-hand  with 
a  reduction  in  unnecessary  paper  work — or 
red  tape,  for  short.  It  therefore  recom- 
mended that  background  papers  should  con- 
tinue to  be  prepared  only  for  those  countries 
which  lack  development  plans,  comprehensive 
economic  studies  or  readily  avaUable  data 
on  the  state  of  their  economies.  In  such 
cases,  background  papers,  though  modest  In 
scope.  woiUd  constitute  a  contribution  to  the 
planning  process  of  the  country;  in  general 
they  should  require  only  updating  from  the 
previous  cycle.  For  a  majority  of  developing 
coimtrles.  a  memorandum  on  areas  of  con- 
centration and  the  approach  to  be  applied 
should  suffice  as  a  basis  for  initiating  a  pro- 
gramming dialogue  between  Field  Offices  and 
the  Governments  concerned. 

In  a  slmUar  vein,  country  briefs  and  the 
practice  of  seeking  comments  from  Agencies 
on  draft  country  programmes  should  be  dis- 
continued. Agency  contributions  should  In- 
stead be  concentrated  on  assistance  In  the 
preparation  of  the  kind  of  sectoral  analyses 
which  can  be  vital  components  in  the 
formulation  of  future  country  programmes. 
Flexibility  should  also  be  maintained  with 
regard  to  over-programming  or  over-commit- 
ment of  resources.  In  order  to  attain  the 
desired  level  of  expenditure.  This  need  not 
be  accomplished  in  strict  financial  terms 
Carefully  wrought  technical  assistance  re- 
quirements even  In  a  few  sectors  should 
suffice  to  guarantee  a  continuing  flow  of 
projects  to  line  with  a  country's  development 
needs.  The  Inclusion  of  reserve  lists  In  coun- 
try programmes,  though  inferior  to  "inte- 
grated over-programming"  as  a  mechanism 
for  flexlbUlty,  may  nonetheless  continue  to 
prove  useful,  and  should  be  maintained  In 
appropriate  cases.  The  Worktog  Group 
stressed  that  over-programming  was  a  device 
designed  to  ensure  flexibility  and  continuity 
in  programmtag,  and  not  primarily  a  device 
for  speeding  delivery. 

Concern  with  speeding  Implementation  of 
projects,  the  Group  concluded,  should  not 
come  at  the  cost  of  overall  Programme  qual- 
ity or  of  the  requisites  of  effective  country 
programming.  For  similar  reasons,  the  carry- 
over of  IPFs  between  one  programming  cycle 
and  the  next  was  endorsed  by  the  Group  as 
a  useful  means  of  preventing  slippage  in 
delivery  and  of  maintaining  continuous  pro- 
gramming. The  Group  emphasized  that 
properly  conducted  annual  reviews  are  all 
the  more  Important  when  seen  In  this 
context. 

IHK    rOTOaS    OF   TECHNICAL    CO-OPEBATION 

The  evaluation  of  ooimtry  programme  ex- 
perience outlined  above  comes  at  a  timely 
point  In  the  history  of  UNDP  programming. 
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The  first  United  Nations  _ 
<q>eratl<»  Cycle  is  coming  to 
ond     United    Nations 
ment   decade   Is  approachmg 
mark.  In  the  fall  of  1975,  the 
General  Assembly  will  meet 
slon  to  review  and  appraise  the 
International  Development 
piled  to  date.  The   General 
already  met  in  special  session 
of  1974  and  adopted  a 
establishment  of  a  new 
an  Action  Programme  to  meet 
long-term  needs. 

Given  the  pressures  and 
the  present  international  cl- 
ment  and  the  global  economi  c 
imder    way    in    developed 
countries  alike,  such  a  time 
appropriate  to  the  search  for  . 
in  teclinical  co-operation.  Yet  _ 
present  also  requires  that  each 
sistance  dollar  spent  be  utillzee 
effectiveness.  Any  organization 
to  renovate  its  mandate  and  s 
cisely  such  a  period  in  order 
dynamism,  retain  its  relevance 
Its  Impact.  Thus  for  UNDP 

year  for  the  evaluation  not ,, 

perlence  but  of  future  dlrectic^s 

Those  future  directions  gi 
gency  in  the  context  of  the 
Overall  Review  and  Appraisal 
the  Implementation  of  the  li 
velopment   Strategy   for   the   , 
Nations  Development  Decade." 
port  indicated  that  the  goals 
remain  "much  more  a  wish 
and  that  "they  have  not  yet  ._ 
anyttung  like  the  force  needei 
panding  and  dynamic  componi 
co-operation    for    development 
challenges  therefore  confront 
operation.  And  as  the  central 
organization  in  the  field  of 
eratlon,  UNDP  has  the 
mend  positive  measures, 
and  policies,  so  that  the 
International  Development 
be  achieved. 

On  an  ad  hoc  basis,  tJNDP 
adjusting  its  efforts  to  meet 
ments  of  changing  development 
the  increased  emphasis  on  th« 
ponent   of   development   called 
International  Development  Sti 
ample.  UNDP  has  been  giving 
tentlon   to  the  role  and 

munlcatlons  processes  In 

nomlc,  technical  and  social 
assisted  projects  have  In  the 
communication   "components.'" 
marily  to  support  project  or  gei 
ment  goals  at  the  community 
ensure  the  most  effective  k'rii 
for  such  agents  of  change  as  -^_ 
tension  workers,  health  educatoi  s 
task    it   Is    to   disseminate   at 
techniques  at  the  community 
Now  UNDP  is  working  to  est 
ment  support  communication 
In  Government  agencies — s 

help  to  mesh  development 

tlculnr  sector  or  region  and  can 
participation    by    the   people 
development  planning  and 
latlon.  In  1974.  UNDP  was 
ance  to  or  actively  formulatin 
wholly  devoted  to  development  _ 
munlcation  action,  26  of  which 
direct    UNDP    execution 
multlsectoral  character. 

At  another  level.  UNDP 
fea.slblllty  study  on  the 
ments  Involved  in  the  e„. 
International   Information 
Development     Sciences      ( 
would  act  broadly  as  a  documen^t 
and  clearing  house  for  studies 
ment.  The  study  Is  being  co- 
UNDP,  the  International 
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search  Centre,  OECD,   the 
Educational.  Scientific   and   , 
nlzation    (UNESCO)    and  the 
Labour  Organisation  (ILO).  As 
celved,    DEVSIS    would    provld 
access  to  economic  and  social 
among  developing  countries  a— 
Involved  In  the  formulation  and 
tatlon  of  development  actlvltle 
also  foster  the  building  of  natlo 
temational   resources  needed   tc 
goal,  improve  co-ordination  am<  i,, 
development  information  facUlti » 
to  avoid  unnecessary  dupllcatlor 
of  resources.  The  system  would 
most  be  directed  at  meeting  ] 

tlon  needs  of  the  developing 

selves.  As  such  it  could  constitute 
tant  step  toward  encouraging  § 
nical  co-operation  among  these  > 
Such  Programme  activities  ar( 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  UND] 
and  diversified  over  the  25  years 
ence.  The  evolution  has  tended 
meal,  however.  Some  of  the 
cepts  which  framed  the  Pi_j,— -. 
from  the  start  are  stiU  prevaleni , 
and  have  come  in  the  way  of 
evolution  of  the  organization, 
many  cases  of  the  old  formula  ^, 
rigidly  and  without  Imagtaatlon, 
meudable  Initiatives  for  new  k 
tivities  and  forms  of  assistance 
to  get  off  the  ground.  There  art 
examples  of  UNDP  doing  one  th 
not  doing  the  same  thing  there 
or  apparent  reason. 

Sxich   shortcomings   are ^ 

largely   negative   principles   and 
which     UNDPs     mandate     was 
framed.  Even  with  respect  to 
tice,  UNDP's  role  is  narrowly 
terms  of  Inputs  supplied.  The  n-._ 
that  because  UNDP  is  not  a  capita 
organization,   the   financing   of 
materials  or  other  supplies  m_ 
to  a  minlmimi.  The  emphasis  on  ' 
as  opposed  to  co-operation  has 
gramme  fixation  on  external  t 
locally  procured  inputs  might 
or  better. 

A  more  positive  and  dynamic 
the  purpose  of  technical   co-o^, 
only  be  expressed  in  terms  of  resul 
rather  than  Inputs  supplied.  It 
the  end  product  alone  which  i__, 
technical  co-operation  from  othe  ■ 
development  assistance.  It  tberef 
that  UNDP's  role  and  piu-pose  cat 
tematlcally   and   coherently   be 
terms  of  the  outputs  or  results 
rather  than  by  measuring  specifit 
budget  categories. 

The  purpose  of  technical  __  „_ 
to  promote  increasing  self-reUano 
to  the  managerial,  technical,  adn 
and  research  capabilities  required 
late  and  Implement  developmem 
the  light  of  options  currently 
includes,  among  other  things: 

Development  of  hmnan  resource  3 
transfer   of  skills   and   know-hov 
training  In  institutions  and  on  ti  ^ 
through   activities   in  social   field  s 
health,  nutrition,  education,  etc.; 

Preparation    of    development    _., 
strategies  and  of  feasibility  studit  s 
acqul.^itlon  of  basic  Information 
eluding  engineering  blueprints 
technical    documentation    and 
technology; 

Transfer,  adaptation,  developme 
fusion  of  technology; 

Development  of  Institutional 
ture,  paitlcularly  local  Institution  s 
Development  of  services  such  a: 
trative  services,  consultancy  and 
services,  agricultural  and  Indus ._  . 
sion  services,  testing  and  standan 
etc.: 
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Development  and  execution  of  pioneering 
programmes  embodying  Innovative,  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  and  popular  partici- 
pation towards  the  solution  of  serious  and 
persistent  problems,  such  as  Illiteracy,  mass 
poverty  and  unemployment,  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  experience  gained  in  such  programmes. 

Once  the  concept  of  technical  co-operation 
is  seen  in  terms  of  such  achievement  catego- 
ries, new  methods,  processes  and  institu- 
tional responses  should  follow  to  meet  the 
more  sophisticated  development  needs  of  the 
years  ahead. 

New   DiKECTIONS   FOB   UNDP 

Investment  support  activities 
If  the  results  are  the  criteria,  there  is  no 
reason  why  UNDP  technical  co-operation 
should  apply  only  to  a  particular  phase  of 
the  development  process.  It  is  false  to  assume 
that  technical  assistance  leaves  off  where 
capital  Investment  begins.  Often  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  technical  assistance  after 
the  investment  has  been  made  and  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  operating  a  plant  or  In- 
stitute must  be  faced.  BuUding  the  techni- 
cal capacities  of  nations  does  not  stop  at 
some  arbitrary  line,  moreover. 

UNDP  should  therefore  consider  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  throughout  the 
Investment  process  and  after,  if  the  expan- 
sion of  the  original  Investment  or  its  exten- 
sion to  another  region  Is  warranted.  More 
than  in  the  past,  UNDP  shoiUd  also  enter  into 
direct  partnership  with  capital  assistance 
agencies  to  finance  technical  assistance  re- 
quirements In  such  priority  areas  as  Inte- 
grated rural  development,  low-cost  mass 
education,  control  of  diseases  and  similar 
fields.  UNDP  should  Jointly  help  to  define 
the  objectives  of  these  programmes,  develop 
their  general  design  and  evaluate  their 
lessons. 

Institution  building 

The  efforts  of  UNDP  to  promote  techni- 
cal, scientific  and  managerial  self-reliance 
through  the  building  and  strengthening  of 
appropriate  institutions  in  developing  coun- 
tries have  been  hampered  by  limitations  on 
what  it  can  finance.  Yet,  if  an  Institution 
Is  of  key  Importance  for  a  country's  de- 
velopment, UNDP  should  be  able  to  provide 
all  the  necessary  financing  in  terms  of  build- 
ings, equipment,  staffing  and  so  forth — even 
to  the  point  of  financing  the  Initial  opera- 
tion In  order  to  make  the  project  viable 
and  self-sustaining. 

UNDP  should  also  make  systematic  efforts 
to  establish  more  training  arrangements 
between  developing  country  institutions  and 
allied  institutions  in  developed  or  other 
developing  countries.  Many  developing  coun- 
tries now  possess  the  capacity  to  work  frult- 
'  fully  with  high-level  institutions  abroad,  and 
UNDP  shoiUd  offer  its  financing  and  Its  con- 
tacts in  support  of  such  exchanges. 
High  risk  projects 

In  order  to  achieve  technological  break- 
throughs of  particular  Importance  to  devel- 
oping countries,  UNDP  shoiUd  undertake 
more  high  risk  projects  designed  to  develop 
new  technologies  and  adapt  existing  ones.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  all  the  inputs 
that  are  needed  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
achieve  the  desired  results,  utUlzing  avail- 
able national  expertise  and  other  resources 

As  one  example,  UNDP  could  identify  sU 
or  eight  outstanding  exceUent  and  success- 
ful industrUl  research  centres  already  exist- 
ing in  appropriate  developing  countries  To 
each  of  these  could  be  attached  a  semi- 
independent  mstltute  which  would  become 
the  international  centre  for  research  and 
development  in  one  specific  industry  or  a 
closely  integrated  small  group  of  industries, 
ihese  centres  would  function  as  sources  of 
technical  and  economic  information  and  ex- 
perience and  as  research  Institutes  In  their 
own  right. 


Financing  local  casta 

A  technical  co-operation  project  Is  a  single, 
integrated  operation.  It  therefore  deserves 
all  the  Inputs  required  for  speedy  and  effec- 
tive implementation.  The  sources  of  these 
Inputs  are  secondary  to  the  results  of  the 
project.  If  from  the  beginning  projects  are 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  source  of  their  Inputs 
and  activities  are  separated  on  that  basis,  the 
probable  result  will  be  unsound  project  de- 
sign and  a  confusion  of  responsibilities. 

UNDP  should  therefore  follow  the  practice 
of  all  bilateral  and  most  multilateral  pro- 
grammes in  adopting  a  more  liberal  i>ollcy 
towards  the  financing  of  local  costs,  where 
the  Government  Involved  cannot  for  adequate 
budgetary  or  other  reasons  provide  such  costs 
and  where  prudent  judgement  suggests  that 
project  efficiency  woiUd  thereby  gain.  UNDP 
already  waives  assessed  costs  for  least  devel- 
oped countries.  The  practice  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  other  locally  available  inputs 
In  line  with  the  Consensus  reconmiendatlon 
that  "maximum  use  should  be  made  of  na- 
tional institutions  and  firms,  if  available, 
within  the  recipient  countries." 

Software-hardKore 
It  should  be  possible  for  UNDP  to  deploy 
whatever  inputs  are  needed  to  achieve  the 
technical  co-operation  result  sought.  Fees 
for  engineering  blueprints  and  design,  equip- 
ment and  other  material  resources  of  any 
kind  should  gain  UNDP  financing  when  they 
are  Integral  to  the  technical  co-operation 
goals  being  set. 

Counter-yart  support 
The  traditional  concept  of  counterpart 
support  requirmg  Governments  to  provide 
national  professional  staff  for  every  project, 
needs  review.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
counterparts  should  not  be  necessary  to 
projects  designed  to  marshal  outside  exper- 
tise to  meet  specific  and  urgent  needs.  Nor 
should  unavailability  of  counterpart  staff 
form  a  rigid  obstacle  to  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  a  project  whose  need  to  the 
country  is  clearly  demonstrable. 

Diversifying  the  Supply  Base 
Project  Implementation  is  too  often  con- 
stramed  under  present  procedures  by  inade- 
quate supplies  of  expertise  and  facilities.  To 
broaden  this  supply  base,  UNDP  should,  first, 
increasmgly  entrust  Governments  and  in- 
stitutions to  recipient  countries  with  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  executing  UNDP  projects,  to 
line  with  the  growing  practice  of  bilateral 
and  other  multUateral  programmes.  Devel- 
oping country  Governments  and  tostltutions 
should  also  be  associated  in  the  formulation, 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  projects 
executed  by  other  Agencies. 

Second,  UNDP  should  strengthen  technical 
co-operation  among  developing  countries. 
More  tratoing  fellowships  should  be  carried 
out  to  other  developtog  countries,  for  exam- 
ple. Third,  UNDP  should  forge  links  with  pri- 
vate institutions  to  developed  countries,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  so-called  trans- 
national corporations  and  their  vast  reservoir 
of  resources  and  exi>ertise.  Similarly,  the 
public  corporations  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries should  be  encoiu^ged  to  co-operate  with 
the  public  sector  in  develc^tog  countries, 
with  subsidies  provided  to  assist  to  the  trans- 
fer of  capital  and  skills  when  necessary. 

Still  another  practical  way  of  expanding 
the  supply  of  qualified  experts  is  to  develop 
close  ties  with  universities,  specialized  to- 
stitutes,  develc^ment  institutions,  voluntary 
associations  and  technical  departments  of 
the  Governments  to  both  developed  and  de- 
veloptog countries,  ^art  frran  the  "twto- 
nlng"  arrangements  suggested  earlier,  "open- 
ended"  arrangements  in  keeping  with  the 
non-profit  or  pubUc-purpose  orientation  of 
these  organizations  should  be  contracted, 
which  could  provide  required  expertise  at 


short  notice  and  on  the  basis  of  agreed  re- 
muneration. 

The  current  practice  of  excludtog  expatri- 
ate nationals  from  the  implementation  of 
UNDP-supported  projects  in  the  country  of 
their  origin  also  requires  reconsideration. 
Where  the  Governments  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned and  the  expatriate  nationals  can 
agree  on  reasonable  remuneration,  the  serv- 
ices of  these  nationals  should  not  be  dented. 
Other  Dimensions 

By  virtue  of  Its  special  characteristics,  the 
United  Nations  development  system  has  a 
unique  role  to  play  to  technical  co-operation. 
UNDP  should  take  advantage  of  those  cliar- 
acterlstlcs  by  increasingly  supporttog  E«>J- 
ects  designed,  for  instance,  to  develop  pdicy 
and  tostltutional  infrastructure,  public  ad- 
ministration and  regional  and  sub-regional 
projects.  At  the  same  time,  UNDP  should  also 
strive  to  forge  more  effective  Unks  between 
country  and  tatercountry  progranmiies,  so 
that  each  serves  to  re-enforce  and  broaden 
the  effectiveness  of  the  other.  Some  pro- 
grammes of  this  natiire  are  already  under 
implementation,  e.g.,  intercountry  and  coun- 
try projects  designed  to  assist  developing 
countries  to  their  participation  to  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations.  In  this  connexion, 
recipient  countries  should  be  commended  for 
their  willtogness  and  co-operation  in  utiliz- 
ing a  portion  of  their  country  IPF  resources 
for  Intercountry  programmes  in  such  priority 
areas. 

The  search  for  new  dimensions  to  technical 
co-operation  has  proved  to  be  an  extremely 
valuable  process  of  education  for  UNDP  in 
1974.  The  process  must  continue,  even  after 
the  Governtog  Council  has  made  its  decisions 
In  the  matter.  The  mato  goal  is  to  make 
UNDP  a  result-oriented  organization.  The 
changes  called  for  will  be  more  in  attitude 
than  anything  else,  but  they  will  require  a 
continuing  educational  effort  if  they  are  to 
set  the  Programme  on  a  more  effective  and 
realistic  course. 


TITLE  rx  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  Issued  regulations  ostensibly 
to  implement  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1972.  Concern  has 
been  expressed  that  the  regulations  are 
not  consistent  with  the  statutory  au- 
thorization, and  if  not  rescinded  could 
disrupt  intercollegiate  athletics. 

A  number  of  college  head  football 
coaches,  including  Coach  Frank  Broyles 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  of  their  views  concern- 
ing the  proposed  regulations.  Since  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  shortly  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  legislation  to  dis- 
approve the  proposed  regulations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  the  head  foot- 
ball coaches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Head  Footbau,  Coaches 

The  undersigned  head  football  coaches  In 
a  special  meeting  June  17,  1975,  approved  the 
foUowing  statement  of  policy  regaidtog  the 
announced  HEW  regulations  Implementing 
Title  IX  and  will  recommend  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Football  Coaches 
Association  at  Its  meeting  June  21,  1976  in 
Lubbock,  Texas,  officially  urge  aU  AFCA  mem- 
bers to  support  this  position: 

1.  The  regulations  go  far  beyond  the  totent 
of  Congress  and  place  intercollegiate  athletics 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govermnent. 
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The  regulations  will  coutrol  the  use  of  do- 
nated funds,  use  of  generated  Income,  the 
kind  of  program  to  be  conducted  and  the 
allocation  and  quallflcattona  for  scholarship 
assistance.  This  is  not  deslrahle  fot^the  fu- 
ture growth  of  either  men's  or  women's 
athletics. 

2.  Income  generated  by  footbaU  is  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  athletic  income  at  many  col- 
leges and  frequently  finances  the  entire  ath- 
letic program  as  well  as  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  debt  retirement  of  facul- 
ties. In  many  Instances  it  has  provided  the 
funds  for  the  present  e:q>ansion  of  women's 
athletics.  This  will  no  longer  be  possible  un- 
der the  HKW  regulations. 

3.  College  football,  developed  over  more 
than  100  years,  has  been  more  responsible 
than  any  other  factor  for  the  present  wide 
public  acceptance  and  support  of  college  ath- 
letics and  there  has  been  no  valid  study  un- 
(tortaken  by  HEW.  the  Congress  or  any  other 
government  agency  as  to  the  destructive  eco- 
nomic impact  these  regulations  will  have 
upon  footbaU  as  well  as  the  financial  struc- 
Xuit)  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  both  men 
and  women. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  does  Tiot  pro- 
Tide  any  financial  assistance.  Insofar  as  we 
know,  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  these 
Federal  regulations  mandate  vast  new  ex- 
penditures while  seriously  damaging  for  the 
future  the  ability  of  men's  sports  to  generate 
Income.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  CongiMt 
suspend  these  regtUatlons  and  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  would  declare  a  moratorium  on 
the  application  of  HEW's  rules  to  intercol- 
legiate athletics  during  which  HEW  would  be 
directed  to  study  and  report  to  Congress  re- 
garding (a)  the  need  for  such  rules  in  light 
of  the  voluntary  action  being  taken  by  col- 
leges and  (b)  the  economic  impact  of  the 
rules  on  aU  facets  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
and.  in  turn,  the  financial  structure  of  the 
respective  colleges  and  universities. 

Darrell  Royal,  University  of  Texas,  Presi- 
dent, AFCA;  Bob  Blackman,  University 
of  lUlnols.  Past  President.  APCA;  Joe 
Yukica.  Boston  College;  Jerry  Clai- 
borne, University  of  Maryland;  Rank 
Broyles,  University  of  Arkansas;  Frank 
Kush,  Arizona  State  University;  Mike 
White.  University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley; Tom  Osborne.  University  of  Ne- 

•  braska:  Bo  Schembecliler,  University 
of  Michigan. 


CORPORATE  PROFITS 

Mr.  PANTJIN.  Mr.  President,  a  prin- 
cijMtl  concern  which  I  have  expressed  for 
some  time  and.  I  expect  will  find  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  express,  is  that  of 
Inadequate  capital  formation  in  the 
United  States.  The  lack  of  concern  for 
this  essential  ingredient  in  the  American 
economic  system  confounds  and  dis- 
tresses me.  I  do  not  understand  why  our 
Nation's  significant  lack  of  investment 
in  the  future  is  not  an  issue  of  intense 
public  debate. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  f  orth- 
rightly  and  eloquently  state  the  case  for 
Increased  saving  as  opposed  to  spending 
and  consuming.  Yet,  their  voices  are  sel- 
dom more  than  singular.  The  choruses 
which  must  vocalize  on  this  Important 
matter  either  have  not  formed  or  have 
not  been  heard. 

The  corporate  entity  which  is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  economic  system  has 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  public  opin- 
ion and  political  pressures.  The  WaU 
Street  Joomal  on  June  19.  1975.  printed 
an  article  regarding  a  poll  taken  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 


manufa  ;turers 


act  lal 


dtring 


N.J.  The  poll  concerned 
profits  on  sales  for  several 
business.  The  survey  indicates 
American    adult    believes 
manufacturer's  after- tax  ^-^ 
cent,  more  than  six  times 

amount.  Automobile „ 

thought  to  have  profits  of 
more  than  20  times  the  „_. 
and  oil  companies  61  percen  , 
eight  times  the  actual  amour  ; 

Mr.  President,  this  poll 
The  lack  of  knowledge  of 
should  be  dlstui-bing  to  any 
maintains  faith  in  the  fre 
system.  It  is  obvious  from 
poll  that  the  present  r 
toward  corporations  is 
Information. 

Congress  must  share  the 
this  appalling  development, 
colleagues  bemoaned  the  "X 
its  of  the  oil  companies 
debate  on  tax  provisions  iv,™i 
Industry.  There  have  been  n< 
as  X-rated"  profits.  The  a 
fact  by  anyone  who  cares  _„ 
the  facts  is  that  oil  compan  es 
perienced  a  smaller  after  tax  i 
the  average  American  industi  y 

But  where  will  this  n 
lead  us?  It  is  clear  that 
facts    as    to    profits    beconie 
knowledge  throughout  the  c 
Nation's  economic  well-being 
away  in  a  relatively  short  pei  „ 
It  is  also  a  well  establishe  i 
the  United  States  lags  behinc 
industrial  societies  both  in 
vestment  and  productivity  „ 
trend  must  be  turned  arounc  . 
proud  belief  in  tills  Natioits 
becomes  as  much  a  myth  as 
belief  In  phenomenal 

Capital  formation  depends 
the  existence  of  profits.  Our 
living  did  not  result  from 
rather,     from     saving. 
policies  at  one  time  en( 
and  investing.  This  is  no 

Mr.   President,  if   this   t,^. 
business,  antlprofits  attitud 
changed,  it  is  my  conviction 
gress  must  lead  the   way. 
body  not  only  represents  the 
our    constituents,    it    also 
opinion  as  well.  Congress  — 
recognize  the  real  facts  an( 
tively  on  Uiem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
Wall  Street  Jot  -nal  article 
referred  above  be  printed  in 
There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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Corporate    Profits 
they're  sky  high. 

Opinion  Research  Corp.  polle< 
sample  of  1.209  adults  recently 
their  best  estimate  of  the  after-1  , 
each  dollar  of  sales  for  severjl 
business.  Prom  its  survey,  the  Pri 
concern  found  that  the  public's 
the  average  manufacturers  afte: 
is  33';.,  more  than  six  times 
amount.  Its  estimate  for  auto 
profit  Is  39«f ,  more  than  20  time 
amount,  and  for  oil  companies 
than  eight  times  the  actual  ar 

The  public  not  only  misses  t»e  mark  on 
profit  estimates,  says  Opinion  R^searcli,  but 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  _ 

to  express  my  extreme 

at  the  news  that  President  For  I 
the  Emergency  Housing  Act  oJ 

The  President's  action  In  t 
is  unfortimate — unfortunate 
thousands  of  unemployed  wor 
construction  industry,  for  the 
of  imemployed  workers  in  rels.^ 
tries,  for  the  bushiesses  direct  y 
directly  engaged  in  constructi^ 

for  thousands  of  Americans 

purchase  homes,  for  Americiul 
faced  with  mortgage 
for  the  entire  American 

This  bill,  which  was  -^r-w, 
whehningly  by  both  the  Hous  i 
Senate,  represented  a 
progressive   approach    to   oiu 
crisis. 

First,  the  bill  would  establish 
gram  under  which 
ilies  would  have  been  able 
either  a  6-percent  mortgage  ., 
with  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
rate  to  market  levels  over  3 
7-percent  mortgage  for  the 
mortgage. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide 
incentive  payment  to  help  i 
buyer  with  the  downpayment 

Can  there  be  any  doubt 
programs  are  urgently  needed 

Unemployment  in  the 
dustry  is  at  20  percent.  In  _ 
Minn.,  it  is  at  37  percent — witp 
cent    unemployment    in    __ 
percent  in  Miami,  32  percent  L 
and  30  percent  in  Los  Angele 
the  building  trades,  the 
are  shocking.  Sixty-five  ^.. 
plasterers  in  Minneapolis  are 
Around  the  country,  80 
boilei-makers   in   Louisville 

ployed,  75  percent  of  the  ^ 

Chicago,  and  50  percent  of  the 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  1968,  we  set  a  national 
of  26  million  units  over  a  10 

We  should  be  building  2.8 

this  year.  Yet,  the  annual  rat 
housing  starts  is  1  million 
year — one-third  of  our  goal. 

What  would  this  bill  have 
the  depression  in  housing  we  ...- 

This  bill  would  have  generat^ 

new  jobs.  It  would  have  „ 

billion  in  production  activity 
next  year.  It  would  have  aide( 
middle-income  families  purcha^  j 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Presiden ; 
dent  Ford  has  chosen  to  veto 
While  this  action  would  have 
advised,    and   unfortunate 
chTjiunstances,  Mr.  Ford's  vetc 
ticularly  cniel  and  thoughtless 
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the  President  will  kill  one  other  feature 
of  the  bill. 

This  bill  contained  a  provision  de- 
signed to  help  100,000  American  families 
.save  their  homes  from  foreclosure.  I 
have  been  working  on  this  program  for 
more  tlian  2  years.  I  offered  this  pro- 
vision as  an  amendment  to  the  housing 
bill  duiiiig  Senate  consideration  in 
April. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  payments  of  up  to  $250 
monthly  for  a  period  of  no  longer  than 
2  years  on  behalf  of  homeowners  facing 
foreclosure  because  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  during  our  ciu'rent 
economic  difficulties. 

With  unemployment  in  this  Nation  at 
9.2  percent,  foreclosure  has  become  an 
immediate  and  tragic  problem  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  Because  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto,  these  unfortunate  citi- 
zens will  lose  their  homes  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  only  wish  the  President  had  read  my 
mail  on  this  subject  before  he  decided 
to  veto  this  bill.  I  wish  he  would  have 
read  the  letters  from  hundreds  of  Min- 
nesotans  who  are  literally  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  foreclosure.  I  wish  Mr. 
Ford  would  have  listened  to  tlieir  caUs 
for  help. 

Mr.  Ford's  veto  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  the  notion  that  this  program  is 
too  costly.  Surely,  with  respect  to  the 
foreclosure  provision,  he  cannot  use  that 
rationale.  The  f(H"eclosure  relief  pay- 
ments will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Tieasury — with  interest.  A  similar  pro- 
gram, enacted  during  the  depression, 
closed  its  books  with  a  profit. 

With  respect  to  the  other  features  of 
the  bill,  it  is  estimated  that  the  return 
to  the  Treasury  will  equal  $3  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  the  programs.  There  will 
be  $12  billion  in  production  activity  over 
the  next  year.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
bill  would  have  reduced  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  at  least  $1  biUion. 

This  legislation  is  not  inflationary, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  anti-inflationary. 

I  fear  that  we  are  seeing  the  reincai'- 
nation  oi  Government  by  veto.  Over  the 
past  several  months.  Mr.  Fcm)  has 
vetoed  four  extremely  important  eco- 
nomic measures — the  emergency  hous- 
ing bill,  the  farm  bill,  the  strip  mining 
bill,  and  the  emergency  jobs  bill. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Ford's  overall  statistics 
are  becoming  rather  impressive.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  calculations,  he  has  al- 
ready vetoed  more  bills  than  either 
President  Elsenhower  or  President  Ken- 
nedy. He  will  now  equal  Pi-esident  John- 
son's 5 -year  total. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  -override  this  veto.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  justify  our  failure  to  override  to 
100,000  American  families  who  win  be 
literally  "out  on  the  street." 


WHERE  OVERREGUIiA'nON  CAN 
LEAD 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
tune  many  leading  sehcten  and  witters 
nave  been  snalyzing  and  criticizing  the 
Federal  regulatory  process. 
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No  one  has  made  a  more  effective  case 
against  regulation  and  in  favor  of  regu- 
latory reform  than  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weid- 
enbaum,  the  distinguished  economist  and 
author.  Dr.  Weldenbanm  was  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy  during  1969-71  and  is  now 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
American  Business  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  Weidenbaimi  is  also  the  author  of 
ntmierons  works  on  government  and  po- 
litical economy,  including  an  excellent 
study  of  Government  legulation  enti- 
tled: "Government-Mandated  Price  In- 
creases," which  was  published  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  PuUic 
Policy  Research.  I  commend  this  book 
to  my  colleagues  because  it  presents  a 
definitive  scholarly  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  Government  economic  regulation. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  makes  the  point  that 
regulation,  however  noble  its  purpose, 
generates  costs  as  well  as  benefits.  It  is 
his  thesis  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  continually  causing  higher  inflation 
through  the  regulatory  scheme  it  pro- 
mulgates, reinforced  by  a  libCTal  mone- 
tary policy.  He  argues  that  there  Is  a  mis- 
conception among  iroliticians  that  regu- 
lations is  an  inexpensive  way  for  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  socially  desirable  re- 
quirements oa  business  and  to  promote 
certain  positive  national  objectives.  In 
fact,  regulation  is  really  quite  expensive 
to  consumers. 

To  quote  Dr.  Weidenbaimi: 

Although  the  costs  of  government  regula- 
tion are  not  borne  by  the  taxpayer  directly, 
in  large  measure  they  ^ow  up  in  higher 
prices  of  the  goods  and  services  that  con- 
sumers buy.  These  higher  prices,  we  need  to 
recognize,  represent  the  'hidden  tax'  which 
is  shifted  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  government- 
mandated  requirements  impose  similar  costs 
on  all  price  categories  of  a  given  product 
(say,  automobiles) .  this  hidden  tax  will  tend 
to  be  more  regressive  than  the  federal  in- 
come tax.  That  is,  the  costs  may  be  a  higher 
relative  burden  on  lower  income  groups  than 
on  higher  income  groups. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  points  out  that  with 
the  expansion  of  Government  control 
over  the  private  sector,  the  tangible  and 
intangible  costs  of  regulatory  activity 
will  uicrease  greatly.  With  a  slowdown  in 
productivity  growth  and  a  decline  in  the 
improvement  of  standai-ds  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  we  may  no  longer  be  so  toler- 
ant of  such  costly  ccmtrols.  It  will  thus 
be  necessary  to  reexamine  our  regulatory 
system  and  consider  moderating  the 
stringent  rules  and  regulations  vpUed 
by  Federal  agencies.  As  Dr.  Weidenbaum 
warns: 

If  the  trend  (toward  more  frequent  and 
costly  government  regulation)  continues  un- 
checked, the  resulting  loss  Jn  productlvltv 
coQld  lead  to  stagnation  in  real  living  stand- 
ards. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  believes  tliat  further 
expansion  of  Government  control  is  not 
inevitable.  Many  contnds  expire  or  are 
lifted,  and  Fedei-al  admintetratora  some- 
times relax  requIrementB  or  adopt  less 
restrictive  poUdes.  Teil  think  it  nnllke- 
ly  that  the  agencies,  wtdeh  are  Insulated 
from  popular  cemtrol  and  operate  out  of 
self-preservation  and  Inertia,  will  nmirp 
the  kind  of  sweeping  changes  which  Dr. 


Weidenbaum  suggests  are  needed.  Only 
the  Congress  can  properly  perform  that 
job. 

In  an  ini«rvicw  published  in  thz  June 
issue  of  Nation's  Business,  under  the 
heading  "Where  Overregulatiou  Can 
Lead,"  Dr.  Weidenbaum  elaboiates  fur- 
ther on  the  problems  that  Govenuneut 
regulation  have  caused  in  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  points  out  tliat  Gov- 
ernment, tiirough  ita  regulatory  func- 
tion, has  requii-ed  certain  actions  in  the 
private  sector  which  have  led  to  sharp 
increases  in  tlie  costs  of  production  and, 
in  turn,  to  a  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of 
the  goods  and  services  hold  to  the  public. 
In  addition,  ordinary  business  decisions 
are  increasingly  controlled  and  influ- 
enced by  the  actions  of  bureaucrats  who 
are  not  responsive  to  the  wiU  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  influences  of  the  marketplace. 
lu  effect,  as  Dr.  Weidenbaum  Illustrates. 
Government  regulation  is  not  only  anti- 
business  but  anticonsumer  as  well,  for  it 
leads  to  both  a  loss  of  managerial  free- 
dom and  responsibility  and  an  increase 
in  costs  to  the  public. 

This  informative  article  should  be  read 
by  evei-y  Member  of  Congress.  It  should 
be  reread  by  those  Senate  colleagues  of 
mine  who,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
interests  of  the  harassed  consumer,  voted 
for  legislation  to  create  a  new  special 
agency  for  consumer  pi-otection.  As  Dr. 
Weidenbaum  concludes: 

What  all  this  so-called  Government  pro- 
tection does  is  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  new  products,  new  processes  a:id 
lower  prices. 

The  specific  examples  of  governmental, 
misregulation  detailed  in  the  intervieir 
are  worth  remembering  the  next  time 
some  well-intentioned,  compassionate 
reformer  proposes  yet  another  agency, 
another  bureaucracy  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers from  certain  evils  of  the  mai-ket- 
place. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  maifps  a  number  of 
points  about  the  regulatory  process  that 
deserve  emphasis. 

First  of  all.  Government  agencies  are 
a-eeponsfble  to  a  greater  degree  than 
many  soppoee  for  both  our  country's  In- 
flationary and  unemployment  problems. 

Second,  there  is  considerable  dnidlca- 
tion  of  effort,  function  and  authorl^  be- 
tween agencies.  While  some  agyn<»t^  m^y 
regulate  specific  industries— lor  example. 
the  FCC  regulates  broadcaating  or  ttie 
ICC  railroads— others  are  concerned 
with  only  cme  aspect  of  bosiness  activity, 
bat  regtdate  several  Industries — sndi  as 
EPA  or  OSHA.  This  has  led  in  some  In- 
stances to  contradictory  policies  and  rul- 
ings and  confusion  on  tlie  part  of  the 
public. 

Third,  consumers  have  been  slow  to 
pei-ceive  the  indirect  effects  of  resulatton 
or  to  understand  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  them  as  a  result  of  what  Dr.  Wei- 
denbaum refers  to  as  "the  new  mana- 
gerial revolution."  Tlie  cost  Impact  ta 
regulatory  activity  is  beginning  to  sink 
in,  however.  By  cmitrast,  bueinessmen 
have  seen  the  proMem  more  (dearly  be- 
cause they  have  been  the  direct  target  of 
regulation.  However,  businesses  have 
become  too  accustomed  to  the  regula- 
tory climate  they  have  had  to  operate 
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within.  They  are  too  used  to  being  balled 
out  or  to  being  protected  from  competi- 
tion by  Government,  often  by  the  very 
agencies  set  up  to  regulate  them. 

Then,  too,  not  all  regulation  is  neces- 
.sarily  bad.  But  the  costs  must  be  weighed 
against  the  benefits.  Before  the  Congress 
passes  new  legislation  or  regulatory 
agencies  adopt  new  rules  and  regulations 
the  economic  impact  factors  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

Finally,  the  situation  is  not  hopeless 
Government  contiol  can  be  reversed  and 
regulation  can  be  changed.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility for  reform  rests  primarily 
with  the  Congress  which  established  the 
regulatory  system  and  enacted  the  laws 
creating  the  agencies  about  which  the 
public  is  concerned. 

Unfortunately  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  been  remiss  in  their  over- 
sight obligations,  in  my  opinion.  But  it 
is  not  too  late.  The  time  seems  right,  in 
light  of  constituent  pressures,  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Government  experts  like  Dr 
Weidenbaum.  for  the  Congress  to  em- 
bark on  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
job  being  done  by  the  agencies  and  a 
thorough  reassessment  of  theh-  proper 
role  and  funcUon,  with  a  view  to  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  regulaUons»and  reg- 
ulatory bodies  and  streamlining  regula- 
tory procedures.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
revitalize   the   regulatory   process   and 
make  Government,  especially  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  more  responsive  to  the 
people's  needs  and  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Where  Overregu- 
latlon  Can   Lead"   be   printed  in   the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Where  Oversegulation  c.in  Lead 
rAn  interview  wltli  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
baum) 

GoTernment  power  to  control  and  influence 
tfte  decisions  of  buslneas  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  many  business  firms  and  the 
financial  health  of  many  thousands  more 

Waahington,  warns  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
baum, a  former  government  official  himself 
is  snatching  much  of  the  vital  decision- 
making power  away  from  businessman  and 
handing  It  over  to  a  growing  federal  btmauc- 
racy.  The  result,  he  says,  is  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  national  economic  system 

The  Wg  problem,  he  p<«nts  out,  to  that 
men  and  more  of  the  decisions  of  business 
nwnaewnent  that  affect  profit  and  loss  are 
being  ooniToned  and  influenced  by  govern- 
ment agencies  which  are  insulated  ftom  the 
pressures  of  management  re^wnalblllty.  Bus- 
meesmen  who  are  req)QnslWe  for  profit  and 
lc«s  no  longer  have  full  freedom  to  make 
the  proflt-and-Ioss  decUlons. 

Dr.  Weidenbaiun,  a  dtotingulshcd  econo- 
mist and  authcM-,  is  an  expert  on  government 
and  Its  in^Mct  on  the  economy.  That  Is  tbe 
theme  of  bla  recent  book,  "Oovernment- 
atendAted  Price  Increases."  a  study  o*  gov- 
ernment regulation  published  by  the  Amerl- 
c»a  Batnprlse  Institute  for  Public  Policy 

Because  of  his  expertise.  Dr.  Weidenbaum 
was  asked  to  elaborate  on  what  be  caUs  "the 
second  ma,nager)al  revolution."  In  this  in- 
terview wiOi  Nation's  Business,  he  says 
there  has  been  not  merely  »  loss  of  man- 
•gerlal  freedom,  but  an  enormous  cost  to  the 
public.  Unless  the  nation  changes  course,  he 
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Dr.  Weidenbaum  is  Director 
for  the  Study  of  American 
lished  at  Washington  U 
Mo.,    last   January   with   a 
John  Olln  Foundation.  The  , 
is  the  study  of  the  role  of  pr 
in  the  development  of  Amer 
the  relationship  between  a 
and  a  free  society. 

Its  Director  haa  had  an  ^, 
reer  in  governmeni,  as  well  as 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Economic  Policy  during  1969-' 
earlier  as  a  fiscal  eionoinj.st  in 
reau  of  the  Budget. 

Prom  1958  to  1963.  he  was 
Economist  at  the  Boeing  Co. 
consulting  economist  to  Mall, 
and  the  First  National  Banic  in 
He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Peacetime  Defease'  and  "The 
Sector."   with  Dr.  Paul   Mc 
Chairman  of  the  President's 
nomic  Advisers,  he  also  wrote 
.sponsibility,"  a  study  of  natio 
policy.  * 

Dr.   Weidenbaiuu    w.is   interv 
Louti  by  an  editor  of  Nation's 
Is  business  in  the  United  SI 
threat  it  never  faced  before? 

Yes,  this  country  is  going  tl' 
ond    managerial    revolution.    1 
ciirred  many  years  ago.  with  t 
corporate  ownership  from  manai 
revolution  involved  the  rise  of 
managers,  as  distinct  from  own 
This  new  revolution  is  far  r 
involves  the  shift  of  decision 
manager.=!,   who  represent   the 
;j  a  cadre  of  government  oftu 
n-.ent  Inspectors,  government  rei 

Incre.^slngly,  the  power  to 
decisions  Is  being  taken  away  i^i 
aient  and  assumed  by  governmer 
lem  Is  that  these  govenmient 
government  agencies  are  not  i 
the  pressures  of  profit  and  loss  m 
their  decisions  affect  managemer  t 
iio  management  responsibility 

In.  what  areas  do   their  deci 
vianagenent? 

How  you  hire  people,  what  p, 
make,  how  you  go  about  makinc 
sonnel  practices,  production 
keting,  financing.  There  Isn't  mi 
of    company    decision-making 
closely  controlled  or  influenced 
more  federal  agencies.  And  sor 
control  of  one  agency  conflicts  w 
trol  of  another. 

Since  the  igeo's,  there  has  beei 
expansion,  not  only  in  the  n 
but  m  the  areas  of  business 
ment's  thumb. 

Some  of  this  is  very  costly    n 
business,  but  to  the  public  as  we] 

The  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
sumer  goods  is  the  ultimate  L 
bv  government  regulation  of  „u- 
So  this  is  part  of  the  revolutioi 
tioned.  What  are  some  of  the  othei 
ness  areas  it  affects? 

It  is  most  apparent,  perhaps,  ir 
like  transportation,  where  literaUj 
go  into  business  until  governmei  t 
approval.  You  cant  even  get 
government  gives  you  the  go-».ie«i 
♦.,-  f.    *PP"«8   to   communlcati  ns 
television,   cable   TV,   microwave 
sl<m— as  well  as  ti-ucklng  for  exan^- 
.     But  It  goes  beyond  that,  doesn  t 
,,^,f^-9}>'^o^^iy-  you  can't  build 
if  it  violates  the  standards  of 
mental  Protection  Agency.  You  ^ 
r.ure,  of  course,  tliat  in  cleaning 
Uitlon  you  don't  generate  water 
That's  Bn  example  of  a  growl 
There  is  such  a  proliferation  of 
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regulations  that.  In  trying  to  olfcy  one  you 
run  aioul  of  another.  "^  '  ^ 

For  example,  to  desulfurlze  . 
duce  air  pollution— requires  a 
with  lime.  But  when  you  do 
erate  large  quantities  of  solid 
bulfate.    And    disposing   of   c_.^. 
creates  v  ater  pollution  problems 

Let  ine  give  you  another  example 

Federal  food  stajidards  require 
iiig  plants  to  be  kept  clean  arid 
Sun  aces  that  are  easiest  to  clean 
tile  or  .sialnless  steel. 

But  tile  and  stainless  steel  arfa 
;'ective  of  noi.se  and  don't  alwav  5 
cupationni  S.-^rety  and  Health 
standards. 

ilforc  /.'!  inrohetl  than  the 
t'cvlth,  isrtt  it? 

Just  go  tlnough  the  major  depi  r 
Hiiy  conipaiiy.  ^^ 

Lets  take  the  personnel  ucu 
Quite  clear  that  before  you  can  x.„ 
you  have  to  make  sure  you  follow  r 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opporti  n 
niis.sion. 

Cenainly.  once  people  are  hire* 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
l-our  law.  ^ 

If  you  have  landed  a  federal  co- 
have   to.  file  an  affirmative  actioi 
Also,  yo  .1  will  have  to  make  sure 
with  th3  Davi.s-Bacon  Act  or  the 

-^ct. 

In  all  p.ises.  you  must  make  sun 
\iolate  the  rules  of  the  Occupati 
and  Health  Administration.  And 
those  rules  get  in  the  way  of  the  « 
ploymeni  Opportunity  Commisslo  i 

for  e.^iample.  both  OSHA  and 
jurisdiction    over    toilets.    OSHA 
women  need  special  lounge  fac 
of  then-  restrooms.  But  EEOC  -. 
you  provide  lounges  for  women 
provide  them  for  men  also 
Regulation,  like  Justice,  must  be  blind 
What  1}  you  clear  hurdles  likt   these^ 
\ou  are  not  out  of  the  woods  y«  t 
Along  comes  the  Consumer  Prodi  ict 
Commission.  It  has  the  power  to 
product  in  the  marketplace.  In  th< 
c'enl'^  ^y^"'-  yo"  »''e  gtillty  until  pro  7en 

power.'  '''  ""  ^'^*''  '"'*™P'«  °'  thj  shift  of 

The  commi.ssion  puts  out  a  list  df 
products.   But   it  warns  that,  even 
aren't  on  the  list,  you  should  con*  ider 
products  banned  unless  you  can  p 
meet    the    commission's    standard 
what  I  mean  by  guilty  until  pro\  en 
cent.  They  have  shifted  the  whol ! 
of  proof  on  you. 

When  you  look  at  the  power  of  n: 
stuner    Product    Safety   Commlsslc  n 
reaily  scary.  The  commission  has  tl 
and  has  used  it  on  occasion,  to  drli 
pany  out  of  business— through  the 
sion's  own  mistakes. 

The  commission  put  the  Marlin  ' 
small  firm  in  Wisconsin,  out  of  the 
ness  by  inadvertently  putting  its 
on  the  banned  list. 

i,,,^^*®'"'  *^x®  <=0'»»»i8sion  recognized  »ts  error, 
but  It  was  too  late. 

As  it  turns  out,  this  company  wa*  an  em- 
ployer of  handicapped  people  in  tie  little 
town  where  it  is  located.  So  we  ar«  talkina 
about  a  socially  responsible  busine  s 

By  forcing  it  to  lay  off  employees 
missioji  not  only  added  to  unei 
but  hurt  a  group  of  people  who 
pecially  hard  to  get  Jobs— the  handicapped 

Isnt  ii  rare  for  Washington  to  pu  a  com- 
pany out  of  business  and  people  out  i  •/  work^ 

Not  at  all. 

For  example,  about  350  foundries 
country  have  closed  in  the  past  t 
because  they  couldn't  meet  EPA 
requirements    Basically,  these  were 
foundries. 
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As  a  result,  the  larger  foimdrles  are  work- 
ing to  capacity.  They're  so  busy  that  they 
can't  take  on  a  lot  of  military  work,  includ- 
ing castings  for  our  big  M-60  tank. 

Now.  we  have  a  shortage  of  tank  castings. 
It  is  so  serious  that  the  army  has  been  in- 
vestigating tank  casting  facilities  in  Britain 
and  West  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  of  cour.5e,  unemployment  here 
continues  to  rise. 

I  wonder  how  much  thoug'at  EPA  or  OSHA 
gave  to  tlie  unemployment  problem  or  to 
national  defense. 

Decent  this  run  counter  to  creating  ful\ 
onployment.  a  top  national  priority? 

Precisely.  The  old  breed  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies, like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
bliin,  have  been  criticized  for  exece£Si->e  con- 
cern with  the  health  of  industries  they  regu- 
late. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  newer  agencies 
like  EPA  or  OSHA  of  that.  All  iheyre  con- 
cerned about  is  their  programs. 

Somehow,  we're  got  to  get  that  broader 
idea  of  the  total  national  interest  across  to 
OSHA.  EPA.  and  the  rest  of  the  lederal  regu- 
lators Congress  hss  created. 

IIoic  viany  federal  regulators  get  into  the 
art? 

It  varies  Indn.^try  by  industry. 

We  now  have  whr.t  I  call  a  matrix  form  of 
regulation,  gome  agencies  specialize  by 
industry. 

In  other  words,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regulates  the  airline  industry.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regulates  all 
aspects  of  radio  and  television.  ICC  regttlates 
railroads. 

Then  we  have  a  new  kind  of  government 
regulatory  agency,  like  OSHA.  It  regulates 
oi'.lr  one  aspect  of  business  activity — Job 
safety — but  its  authority  takes  in  all 
industries. 

Or  EEOC,  which  regulates  personnel  prac- 
tices for  all  businesses. 

And  EPA.  It  deals  with  environmental  im- 
pact only,  but  again  for  all  Industry. 

Why  aren't  Americans  auare  of  what's 
liaapening? 

The  change  isn't  visible  or  dramatic 
enough,  except  to  the  businessman  under  the 
gun.  However,  some  symbols  of  the  shift  of 
power  to  government  should  be  apparent  to 
the  man  In  the  street. 

For  example,  the  consumer  is  paying  for 
the  new  managerial  revolution  in  a  number 
of  ways.  One  is  his  tax  bill.  It  costs  him  $4 
billion  a  year  to  support  all  the  federal  regu- 
latory agencies  that  ride  herd  on  business. 

But  that's  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The 
real  cost  to  tlie  consiuner  is  indirect,  but 
much  larger. 

We  are  now  deeply  concerned  about  our 
economy's  lack  of  increase  in  productivity. 
It  is  crystal-clear  to  me  that  much  of  our 
potential  growth  in  productivity  Is  eaten  up 
by  the  proliferation  of  government  controls. 

Government  regulation  Unposes  a  lot  of 
burdens  on  business, .  like  mountains  of 
paperwork,  that  decrease  productivity. 

But  I  guess  what  worries  me  most  is  what 
happens  to  an  industry  when  it  really  Ije- 
comes  controlled  by  government,  as  some  are. 

Look  at  the  co&t  overruns,  for  instance,  in 
so  many  Defense  Departnaent  projects.  Also, 
look  at  the  time  delays. 

To  me.  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
them  and  the  very  close,  day-to-day  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  defense  industry — 
the  most  closely  regulated  industry  in  our 
■society. 

More  closely  regulated  than  utilities? 

Oh,  yes.  We  think  of  utilities  as  our  most 
tightly  regulated  industrj-.  But  they  aren't 
reguUted  anything  like  the  defense  indtistry. 

Look  at  the  regulations  issued  by  state 
utility  CMnmissions,  and  you  are  talking 
nhout  a  pamphlet.  Look  at  the  regulations 
liven  the  defense  contractor  by  the  federal 
government  and  you  are  talking,  literally, 
about  volumes. 


Government  bureaus  arent  set  up  to  min- 
imize cost.  They  have  a  different  outlook  on 
lUe. 

Different  in  what  way? 

A  smart  bureaucrat  knows  how  to  say  no^ 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment during  the  course  of  my  career,  and  I 
know  that  the  safest  thing  to  say  is  no.  That 
"•"■y.  you  won't  get  into  trouble. 

Don't  stick  your  neck  out. 

Well,  that  runs  counter  to  what  happens 
in  private  Industry,  where  you  are  sticking 
yoiu*  necK  out  all  tbe  time.  When  you  bring 
out  a  new  product,  you  stick  your  neck  out. 
When  you  introduce  a  new  production  proc- 
ess, you  stick  your  neck  out. 

But  that's  the  way  the  sj-stem  works. 

What  all  this  so-called  government  protec- 
tion docs  is  protect  the  consumer  against 
new  products,  new  processes,  and  lower  costs. 

The  result  could  well  be  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

Why  don't  consumers  und  business  resist 
more? 

Business  may  be  part  of  tlie  problem. 
Many  companies  learn  to  live  In  a  govem- 
ment-reg\tlated  environment  and  feel  ccmi- 
fortable. 

But  if  you  expect  the  government  to  bail 
you  out  when  you  have  losses,  you're  not 
going  to  have  the  freedom  to  earn  the  profits. 

YoM  mean  government  makes  the  deci- 
sions? 

More  and  more  every  day—  and  not  always 
wisely. 

Look  at  tbe  automobile  i:iidu.stry  and  cat- 
alytic converters. 

Big  Brother,  or  Big  Mother,  however  you 
prefer  to  think  of  Washington,  got  the  auto 
industry  to  put  in  the  converters.  Now  Big 
Mother  finds  that  she  may  have  been  hasty. 
The  catalytic  converters  may  catise  worse 
pollution  than  they  eliminate. 

But  tlie  point  is  that  the  decision  was 
shifted  from  business  to  government.  The 
irony  of  it !  Think  of  the  outcry  If  Detroit,  on 
its  own.  had  gone  ahead  and  installed  cata- 
lytic converters  without  a  full  environmental 
Impact  statement. 

Well,  the  agency  In  charge  of  these  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements.  EPA.  appar- 
ently went  ahead  on  converters  without 
checking  the  full  impact  on  tbe  environ- 
ment. 

That's  part  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
goverimient.  It  has  a  double  standard. 
Business  can  be  forced  by  government  to  fol- 
low rules  and  regtUations.  But  the  govern- 
ment Itself  Is  free  to  Ignore  them. 

Doesn't  that  apply  to  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Contmission,  too? 

Yes.  in  a  way.  Last  fall,  it  bought  80.000 
toy-safety  buttons  to  be  worn  on  the  lapel. 
The  idea  was  to  encourage  pet^Ie  to  be 
safety-minded  about  toys. 

Well.  It  turned  out  that  they  used  lead 
paint  on  the  buttons.  There  was  a  danger  of 
lead  poisoning  If  they  were  licked  by  chil- 
dren. So  the  commission  had  to  ban  its  own 
buttons. 

It  sounds  funny. 

But  think  about  the  taxpayers  who  had  to 
foot  the  bill  for  producing  80,000  useless 
buttons. 

Is7i't  that  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  Uncle 
Sam? 

There  are  so  many  drops  that  even  that 
bucket  is  overflowing. 

Each  agency  is  preoccupied  v.ith  its  own 
narrow  Interests  and  isn't  concerned  with 
what's  happening  to  the  company,  an  indus- 
try, or  even  to  society  as  a  whole. 

EPA  and  the  fire  ants  off«  a  good  case 
lilstory.  EPA  has  told  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment it  is  Imposing  severe  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  pesticides  to  kUl  fii-e  ants.  The 
department  had  a  major  program  under  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  the  department  says 
EPA's  ruling  makes  it  Impossible  to  carry  out 
its  eradication  program. 

S3  the  department  thinks  fire  ants  may 
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spread  over  a  third  of  the  United  States — as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia. 

Fire  ants  may  not  harm  the  environment  as 
much  as  EPA  thinks  pesticides  harm  It.  But 
their  bite  is  not  only  painful  but  can  even 
cause  death. 

All  EPA  cares  about  is  the  environment. 
Apparently,  the  fact  that  these  ants  can  kill 
you  and  me  isn't  EPA's  problem. 

I  suggest,  facetiously,  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  try  to  breed  a  special  strain  of 
fire  ants  that  bite  only  people  who  make 
such  EPA  rules. 

But  much  of  the  public  apparently  favors 
iiice  new  federal  agencies. 

Of  course. 

If  you  were  told  only  of  tlie  benefits  of 
government  regulation — and  not  Its  costs^ 
wotUdn't  It  sound  great? 

That's  a  proverbial  free  lunch,  something 
that  will  help  you  and  won't  cost  you  a  dime. 
But  there  arent  any  things  In  life  that  will 
benefit  you  with  no  cost. 

And  that's  true  of  government  regulation, 
a':  well  as  anything  else. 

Do  you  think  public  opinion  will  change? 

I  think  so.  I  am  an  optimist.  But  a  patient 
optimist. 

To  me.  Congress's  decision  to  reverse  the 
federal  regulators  on  the  interlock,  seat-belt 
system  this  year  was  encouraging.  It's  an 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  the  pub- 
lic gets  aroused. 

It  became  obvious  to  Americans  that  they 
were  paying  through  the  nose  for  a  com- 
plicated system  they  didn't  want.  It  was  ex- 
travagant nonsense. 

Congress  got  the  picture  pretty  fast.  It 
threw  the  interlock  out  the  window. 

But  only,  of  course,  after  the  auto  Indus- 
trj-  had  spent  millions  to  perfect  and 
install  it. 

Any  straws  in  the  wind  there? 

Tes.  I  think  so.  Congress  almost  outlawed 
air  bags  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  this  is  a  message  those  who  are 
so  much  in  favor  of  regulation  should  take 
to  heart. 

When  the  pendulum  swings,  it  swings  with 
a  vengeance.  You  can  get  a  reaction  against 
all  this  regulatory  cost — and  waste — that 
will  involve  a  wholesale  liquidation  of  these 
police  agencies. 

If  so,  you'll  see  the  end  of  the  good,  as  well 
as  the  bad. 

So  not  all  regulation  is  hadT 

No.  TTnless  yoti  are  an  anarchist  you  must 
believe  that  government  should  set  the  rules 
for  society.  The  question  is  what  kind  of 
rules  and  how  many. 

Economics  has  an  answer  for  that.  It  says, 
carry  regulation  to  tlie  point  where  the 
added  benefits  barely  exceed  the  added  costs. 
That's  where  you  stop. 

Overregulation  is  where  the  added  cost  ex- 
ceed the  added  benefits. 

Can  you  give  an  example  of  a  useful  role 
for  a  goiernment  regulation? 

Take  OSHA.  It  has  a  basic  role  In  Inves- 
tigating lethal  hazards.  That's  why  Congress 
set  It  up.  But  it  should  not  also  be  deciding 
questions  like  the.se : 

How  big  is  a  hole? 

What  color  to  paint  a  tioor? 

Wliat  is  a  ladder? 

That's  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  should 
be  eliminated. 

What's  the  right  icay  to  promote  fob  safety 
in  your  view? 

Id  shift  the  whole  emphasis  to  reducing 
accident  rates  and  health  hazards. 

The  objective  is  safer  worlting  conditions. 
Establish  some  goals,  provide  some  incen- 
tives, then  let  the  companies — Individually 
or  through  trade  assDclatlons — decide  what 
they'll  do  to  reach  those  goals. 

There's  no  one  royal  road  to  safety.  Some 
companies  may  find  tiiat  It  is  most  effectlv* 
to  redesign  their  equipment,  othara  that  « 
training  program  is  best  for  them.  Still 
others,  more  work  on  supervision. 
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Get  away  from  the  emphasis  on  detailed 
federal  rules  and  regulations. 

For  one  thing,  from  the  data  I've  seen, 
there's  no  indication  tliat  these  government 
regulators  hnve  cut  accident  rates  In  In- 
dustry. 

So.  even  if  you  follow  them  to  the  letter, 
iliat  doesn't  mean  the  place  is  safer.  It  just 
laeans  you  won't  get  in  trouble. 
That's  tlie  bureaucratic  mentality. 
We  have  to  realize  there  are  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  usmg  the  private  sector  to 
achle\'e  national  objectives. 

Are  more  regulations  inecitable? 
in  the  short  run.  I  am  afraid  ue  arc  in 
for  more. 

I  have  looked  at  the  proposed  new  leg- 
islation in  Congress— and  I'm  afraid  that, 
for  the  next  year,  business  must  brace  Itself 
for  another  round  of  federal  straltjaclcets. 

In  fact,  at  least  23  congressmen  in  the 
House  literally  believe  you  should  have  to 
get  Washington's  permission  to  go  out  of 
business.  They  Introduced  H.K.  76  last  Janu- 
ary. It  would  require  a  two-year  prenotifica- 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  close  or 
move  a  business— ir  that  would  result  in 
16  percent  of  the  emploj'ees  losing  their  jobs. 
What  can  businessmen  do  if  tlicu  dont 
like  this  trend? 

Support  something  like  the  bill  of  Sen. 
J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

It  would  require  each  new  law.  Including 
those  that  regulate  busUiess,  to  carry  a  price 
tag. 

That  would  alert  us  to  the  cost — as  well 
as  the  promised  benefits— of  each  regulatory 
proposal  put  before  Congress. 

That's  progress— a  cost-benefit  analysis. 
If  w©  could  limit  new  regulations  only  to 
those  whose  benefit  to  society  exceeds  the 
cost,  there'd  be  a  lot  fewer  of  them. 

Then  we  must  see  that  the  same  yard- 
stick is  applied  to  exi.stUig  regulations  and 
regulatory  agencies. 
Anything  else? 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  einironiuent.ilist.s. 
They  pushed  through  a  rule  tliat  before  vou 
do  anything,  anywhere,  you  must  determine 
what  impact  this  will  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 
I  would  like  to  turn  that  around. 
I'd  like  to  see  legislation  which  savs  that. 
before  EPA  or  any  other  regulatory  body  does 
anything,  it  must  file  a  statement  describing 
what  this  will  do  to  the  economy— an  eco- 
nomic impact  statement. 

Can  business  look  for  allies  elsewhere? 
Well,  the  thing  that  amazes  me  is  that 
liberals,  who  attack  the  government  when 
it  InfrUiges  on  clvU  liberties  of  individuals, 
couldn't  care  less  when  it  does  the  same 
thing  to  businessmen. 

You  know  of  the  outcry  over  no-knock 
searches  for  narcotics. 

Well,  OSRA  inspectors  all  have  no-knock 
power.  They  can  come  into  your  plant  with- 
out warning  anytime  they  please. 

Liberals  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  Isn't  a  sharp  cleavage  between  civil 
liberties  in  the  personal  sphere  and  civil 
liberties  In  the  bushiess  sphere. 
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A  FOREIGN  AID  FORMULA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
foreign  assistance  legi.slation.  Congress 
has  made  some  significant  efforts  to  as- 
sure that  U.S.  aid  furthers  the  goals  of 
social  justice  and  improved  living  stand- 
ards for  all  men.  In  the  1973  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation,  Congress  sought  to 
focus  assistance  on  the  worlds  poorest 
people  and  nations.  Last  year,  Members 
or  Congress  expressed  concern  about  as- 
sistance going  to  oppressive  regimes  and 
began  to  explore  ways  to  use  assistance 
to  promote  himian  rights.  One  result  of 


this  effort  was  the  termina 
training.  Growing  concern 
pressed    about    poor    natictis 
their  money  on  defense 
solving     tlieir     tremendoii 
problems. 

This  year,  Congics.s  will  , 
sider  militray  and  econom  c 
separately.    HopefuJIy,    thi; 
will  enable  Concrress  to  w 
of   assistance    more    carefi|lly 

Members   of   Congress    

concern  that  .some  part  of  t 
progiam  .should  contributi 
problems  that  affect  the 
Overpopulation,     deterior 
environment,     discrimination 
women  and  the  consequem 
zation  of  their  abilities. 

While  the  foreign  assista_ 
is  too  small  to  achieve  any  o; 
they  provide  much  more  sig 
teria  for  the  allocation  of  U. 
than  simply  distributing  it 
of  how  much  each  gover 

U.S.  strategic  interests „ 

really  reaches  the  poorest 
motes  human  rights,   and 
common  human  problems 
much  more  popular  in  this  ^_, 
assistance  that  only  enriche  s 
elites  or  strengthens  r 
ments. 

The  way  the  new  foreigr 
legislation  is  written  helps 
assistance  on  these  goals, 
gressman  Paul  Simon  has 
Congress  needs  to  establish 
guidelines  to  assure  that 
foreign  aid  effort  is  really  „.. 
ing  these  problems.  He  has 
formula   for   di.stiibuting  ai< 
need,  capacity  for  growth 
respect  for  civil  liberties,  . 
military  .spending,  population 
environmental  concern.  This :_ 
solving  the  problem  of  how  tc 
assistance   is   used  as  inteiifced 
serious  consideration  by  bot 
and  the  administration. 

Over    the    years.  Congres 
public  have  become  disillus 
foreign  a.ssistance.  What  wa: 
intended  to  be  a  humanitarif 
to  help  the  poor,  as  well  as  ; 
investment  in  developing  the 
sources,  has  been  abused  by 
Government  and  foreign 
Congressman    Simon's   pr 
way    the    foreign    assistance 
could  be  saved  by  getting  it 
right  track. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  Uiia... 
sent  that  Paul  Simon's  article 
a  Foreign  Aid  Foraiula,"  fron 
14  Washington  Post  be  pr 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

•We  Need  a  Foreign  Aid  For 
(By  Paul  Simon) 
■  Reappraisal "  is  the  popular 
our  painful  exist  from  Vietnan 
of  the  areas  in  which  a  genuine 
should  take  place  is   foreign  e 
slstance.  We  need  a  foreign  aid 
We  have  taken  this  step  with 
480  (Pood  for  Peace) .  and  there 
about   even    further    reform 
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Liuv  480  has  been  changed  to  . 
70  per   cent  of   the  benefits   go 
classified  as  the  most  needy  by 
Nations.    It    still    leaves 
gives  a  much  greater  sense  of 
we  formerly  had. 

Tiiat   same    sense   of   directioi 
for     general     economic     asslst^i- 
Flexibility  .should   be   there,  bu1 
guidelines.  The  present  process 
on  the  basis  of  whim  or  the  casu 
tioii  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
oilicial — should   be   reduced.   No 
ennncrit  progr.im  provides   as 
iiii    opportunity    for   executive 
as  doe-i  our  foreign  economic  aid 

The   resiili   has   been   gross 
dLsbursemciu  and  Jess  than 
our  funds. 

Gradually  la.re  of  our  aid  ca 
nelcd    through    international 

aside   from  ilia  international 

tutions  there  is  yet  to  develop 
internaiional   agencies   the 
might  hope  for  in  the  assistance 
means    that    the    United   States 
donor    nations    must   have   their 
giains  and  try  to  make  them  ... 

And   wliile    there   may  be  som  i^ 
tha^  a  foreign  aid  formula  woul  I 
with  thp  domestic  affairs  of  ano 
try.    in    reality    there   has    alwa' 
limited   amount  of  interference 
of    the    worst    kind:    deceptive,   , 
often  supporting  the  status  quo, 
supporting  reform. 

We    could.    iii.-,tead,    be    open 
intentions,    and   perhaps   even   ,., 
of  the  developing  nations  to  help 
formula.  ^ 

How  should  we  .shape  such  ^^ ^ 

Thirty  per  cent  of  aid  could  be 
as  at  present,  with  complete  fl« 
choice  of  nations  to  be  selected  ^, 
plication  of  the  formula  would,  in 
an    administration   additional   fle 
formula  might  be: 

I  In  percent  1 
Need 

Capacity  for  growth 1.  '"_ 

Equalization  factors '_ 

Respect  for  Civil  Liberties... ^11.!^! 
Restraint  on  military  spending 

Population   control ""' 

Environmental  concern ^ 

NEED 

Those  with  the  greatest  need  . 
the  most  assistance.  Obvious 
menial,  this  has  not  been  our 

CAPACITY  FOR  GROWTH 

A  realistic  assessment  of  the 
potential  of  a  recipient  country 
part  of  any  aid  package.  Assistance 
determined  in  part  by  where  it  cai 
eflect ive  results. 

EQUALIZATION  MEASURES 

TiiiK  would  test  a  country's  , 
further  development  In  such  a  . 
produces  gains  for  the  bottom-.™ 
Land  reform,  loans  to  small  farmers 
intensive  approach  to  production,  < 
that  includes  the  rural  poor — these 
of  the  methods  for  further 

RESPECT  FOR  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

There  is  )io  need  to  underestlmat* 
ij.ulty  oi  reaching  even  limited  goi 
provides  an  example.  Over  a  third 
is  under  military  rule  and  most  . 
maiiiing  countries  have  only  one 
party;    they    face    special    difflcultlls 

allo>vances  are  made  for  local 

it  is  important  to  distinguish  betwee  i 
sive  regimes  and  those  growing  in 
ment  to  civil  liberties. 

MILITARY  SPENDING 

Too   frequently  countries  devote 
much  of   I  heir  budgets  for  mllitar 
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ment  they  do  not  need  and  the  purchase  of  Nation.  The  GAO  estimates  a  savings  of  GAO  has  spoken  from  the  proflit-and- 
whlch  actually  retards  their  development,  about  $100  miUion  or  4  percent  of  the  loss  financial  perspective.  1  believe  that 
l^^.^^^^m^Tllels'ort^^^.  Z^^l  ^^^''^  d««^l*  0'  *he  Postal  congress  Should  comlder  the  human  and 
And  as  the  NO.  1  seller  of  military  weapon  ^V^^'  ,^  „  .,o  •  .  -  wu  community  perspective. 
systems,  we  have  often  encouraged  a  retarda-  ^  "'"K^  ^"6  Postal  Service  to  reject  the  Human  considerations  call  for  reject- 
tion  of  economic  development.  Given  a  for-  GAO  proposal  and  continue  the  policy  of  ing  the  GAO  recommendations  for  an  ax 
muia,  would  a  country  such  as  India  develop  case-by-case  review  of  any  termination  job  on  post  offices  in  rural  America.  In- 
nuclear  capabuity  if  it  were  known  that  It  of  small  post  offices.  This  is  Clearly  one  stead,  we  should  see  how  we  can  revital- 
might  result  in  a  significant  reduction  In  place  where  cuts  can  be  much  better  ize  rural  commimities.  I  urge  the  Postal 
foreign  assistance?  made  With  a  penknife  than  with  a  Service  to  study  ways  in  which  Its  facU- 
popuLATioN  coNTKoL  hatchct.  itlcs  could  serve  small  towns  even  better. 

Tills  is  a  sensitive  area  and  cannot  be  In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  and  I  urge  them  to  resist  any  change  in 

forced,  but  demonstration  of  efl^ective  efforts  GAO  scheme  would  mean  the  sudden  the  small  post  office  policy. 

ought  to  be  part  of  the  formula.  closing  of  over  200  post  offices.  Being  ex- 

ENviRONMENTAL  CONCERN  pcrts   In   accountliig,   the  General  Ac-  "^^^^ 

This  is  a  difficult  one  for  developing  na-  counting  Office  is  no  doubt  accurate  in  SOLAR  ENERGY  IN  USE  TODAY 

tlons  who  look  with  envy  upon  the  soturces  calculating  that  most  of  these  post  offices 

of  our  Industrial  air  pollution.  They  would  are  not  self-sustaining  economically.  My  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
like  to  have  some  of  our  environmental  prob-  response  to  this  is,  the  last  Congress,  we  passed  legislation 
lems.  But  there  should  be  a  growing  aware-  q^^^  ^^^  ^f^^^^  ^^  J,^^  ^^j^,  ,^,^j  ^^  ^^^^^^  to  estabUsh  two  major  solar  energy  devel- 
ness  that  even  in  a  poor  countrj-  garbage  ^on^y  jq^  the  GAO  balance  sheet.  Be«ide.«=  opment  programs.  Yet,  I  hear  many  com- 
should  not  be  dumped  into  the  ocean,  that  economic  cost,  m  must  calculate  the  human  ments  about  the  hope  we  hold  for  solar 
steps  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  water  eost  of  closing  these  post  offices.  energv  in  the  next  centurv  This  is  not 
supplies  and  that  there  are  environmental  ^  cirau.v  ui  uie  iiexi  cenwiry.  inis  is  noi 
hazards  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  most  I  grew  up  in  Wood,  S.  Dak.,  which  has  science  fiction,  Mr.  Piesident.  Solar  en- 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world.  a  third-class  post  office.  That  Wood  post  ®*"^  ^^^  ^  utUized  today,  and  for  proof. 

How  would  the  formula  work  practically?  office  is  maintained  to  serve  the  i)eople  ^^^  need  only  look  aroimd  this  Nation 

county  "A"  theoretically  could  receive  a  around  Wood    It  is  not  maintained  for  ^°'"  counUess  experimental  and  practical 

maxlmtim  of  $100  million:  ^j^^  benefit  of  the  GAO  or  the  Washing-  aPPJications. 

Po»,-h?cytct«al  ton  bureaucracy  or  anyone  else.  Though  I  am  well  aware  that  many  of 

Need  (the  country  falls  into  a  Closing  a  smaU-town  post  office  like  ""^  colleagues  are  also  foUowing  solar 

Tn^nL?         "^                    $35       $31  6  "^e  one  hi  Wood  does  not  meaS  jSt  Ve!  f"";p-  development  closely,  I  would  like 

capacity  foT'lro^hThigh)'::    35         is'  arranging  figures  on  a  ledger.  The  post  ^  share,  in  a  series,  some  prime  exam- 

Equalizatlon  (fah-ly  high)...-    15         IS  office  is  the  conununity  center  of  many  Ples  of  solar  energy  presently  in  use.  One 

Respect     for     civil     uberties  small  towns.  It  is  probably  the  most  con-  °f  "^®  °^°st  beautiful,  exisUng  examples 

(high)  -    10         10  venient,  useful  and  appreciated  contact  ?^  ^°^^^  energy  is  the  Decade  80  House 

Restraint  on  muitary  spending  people  have  with  the  Federal  Govern-  *"  Tucson,  Ariz.,  recently  completed  by 

(ranks  poorly) 10         ..  ment.  Almost  every  other  Government  the  Copper  Development  Association,  Inc. 

Population  control   (fair» 10           4  program  finds  that  i-ural  residents  In  ef-  '^^^  structure,  the  product  of  many 

Tp.^^^°*      °"''*'"'                r.          fi  feet  subsidize  their  city  cousins  through  different  companies   working  together. 

(gooai  ^o      ^o^  j.j^g  ^^  system.  The  GAO  seems  to  think  ^'^  recently  featured  in  the  May  issue 

$100       $78.6  they  should  be  doing  this  through  the  of  House  &  Garden  magazine.  Obviously 

,      ,  ^^.    ^                .      ..      ,     .  Pastal  Service  as  well.  this  house  is  a  prime  example  of  a  solar 

Jii^s''^vrSrt^iZ'ZTe^it^ey^oXAl  "^^  200  South  Dakota  towns  which  Seating  and  cooling  system  woven  into 

rS^TutVrhapshesiuLto^dof^  would  lose  their  post  offices  under  the  tJX"'Z  ^I'^^^'^^^K  ^^"^^    1^° 

domestic  political  reasons.  The  carrot  of  as-  GAO  recommendation   are  not  m  any  ^  .  etic   sacrifice   needed   to  be   made. 

slstance  can  help  countries  adopt  better  de-  better  economic   health   than   tlie  U.S.  A*  this  pomt  I  would  like  to  include 

veiopment  practices.  This  "carrot  approach"  Postal  Service  the  proposal  is  designed  *  aescnption  of  this  home,  which  was 

has  worked  with  such  marked  success  within  to  benefit.  Main  street  businessmen  de-  included  in  the  quarterly  Copper  Topics, 

the  United  States,  bringtag  major  reforms  pend  on  a  postal  facility  nearby  Small  Published  by  the  Copper  Development 

in    everything    from    schools    to    nturslng  towns  need  the  jobs  a  post  office  pro-  Association  which  built  Decade  80. 

fZr^:L^J^r^^  wKSitSe  to  ^^^«-  ^  ^^  «"^  th«  GAO  and  pStal  ^^flso.  I  wiU  include  an  article  from 

roSrtnvoi^'  fn^'thf  inaf  affai^  Service  know  that  centralization  is  not  ^^,"1^?;??^,  Washington  Post,  exam- 

of  other  countries.  But  we  have  fooled  no  always  synonymous  with  efficiency  or  i™"8  the  readuiess  of  this  fuel  resource 

one.  economy.  They  must  know  this  when  ^°^  practical  application.  As  concluded 

The  criteria  of  the  formula  deal  with  basic  they  refer  Christmas  overload  mail  from  ^^  **^-  Quinn.  research  breakthroughs 

development  goals,  while  leavmg  methods  the  cities  out  to  smaller  post  offices  in  ***  •****  needed.  The  economies  of  scale 

open  to  choice.  They  do  not  prescribe  capl-  order  to  get  the  job  done   This  useful  si™Ply  need  to  take  place  as  more  and 

talism  or  socialism.  They  allow,  by  intention,  cooperation   should   be   pursued   before  "*°"    entrepreneurs    and    homeowners 

rZhpfi^^nhii^^t  l«*                   '^    "'""*'^  s'"""  postoffices  are  written  ofif.  «alize  the  advantages  of  solar  energy 

The  mlasuSnts  harmonize  with  the  ^  ^he  fact  fe  that  rumi  America  is  in  ^^^!^^  ^  ^^\'*^y  the  problem 
stated  Ideals  of  the  United  Nations,  and  they  ''^d  shape.  Some  would  say  it  Is  a  ter-  f™'  NASA,  and  ERDA  are  addressing 
derive  no  less  cieariv  from  the  ideals  of  the  mmal  Ulness  and  some  like  the  GAO  ™  the  implementation  of  the  Solar  En- 
United  States.  Their  use  might  dramatically  seem  willing  to  help  write  the  epitaph —  ^'^y  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration 
shift  the  flow  of  our  present  assistance  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Act  of  1974. 

be  equally  dramatic  in  the  increased  effec-  I  am  not  willing  to  let  the  accountants  '  ask  that  the  articles  mentioned  above 

ttveness  of  that  aid.  have  the  last  word.  There  are  doubtless  ^™™  Copper  Topics  and  the  Washington 

_^^^^_^__^_  towns   in   this   country   where  no  one  ^o^t.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

wants  to  take  over  the  job  when  a  post-  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

POST  OFFICES  SERVE  CITIZENS.  master  retires  or  dies;  there  are  doubt-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 

iNOT  THE  GAO  less  towns  which  would  be  better  served  **  follows: 

Mr  ABOTTRFyK-  Mv  Pr«irt»»f  o  vo  ^^  *  ^^^^  ™"'®  Carrier.  The  Postal  Serv-  decade  so  Solak  House  in  tocson  com- 

rent   n^?r«f  A^;,!^H^^«     'Vr  ice  has  been  determined  to  eUminate  ^'■^'>-    Receives    75'.     Coolinc.    loori 

cent  General  Accounting  Office  study  these  post  offices  for  a  lone  time  »nd^iii  Heatino  r«oM  sun 

hal?Tth.VrT"f«  ^" 'T  V^  ""^f  s^ly'SnS  to  do  so  V  Sve^me-  America's  most  energy  self-sufficient  home 

half  of  the  third-c  ass  post  offices  in  the  times  disagreed  with  their  decisions  but  ^'^  ^"«*  ''«^"  completed  in  Tucson, 

country.  I  believe  that  if  this  policy  were  f  c^iSd  the  PcSal  afrviS^on  i^iak-  ^*"***  *^**  '  ^^''^  «»  Soiar  House,"  this 

put  into  effect.  It  would  be  a  disaster.  to?K  onirafte^  cor^Sltinl  meiXrs  i««7*"ve  prototype  home  uses  solar  energy 

The  recommendation  of  GAO  is  that  S  the  ™oSmi^S  aSST  aSSriSt  ^!  °Jm1'  *^  its  cooimg,  ioo%  of  its  heating, 

the  Postal  Service  eliminate  about  12.000  parable  maTSce  ^^  for  powering  selected  small  appliances 

thirrt-    anH    *n„^y>  «io„„    ,,-„*  ^«  *^  i.v"**'  "ir,  service.  and  electrical  systems.  Although  lighting  and 

about  40  ntinf^?;?f^    f°i   ***^*^  .  The  Wholesale   Closing   of   past  office  major  appliances  are  po«-er^   by  conven- 

<inout  40  percent  of  the  post  offices  in  the  doors,  however,  is  another  matter.  The  tionai  electrical  sources,  overau  energy  sav- 
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lng3  are  now  esUiiiated  at  90  Co  In  the  winter, 
and  80  %  lu  the  summer  over  ordiuary  homea. 
Tiie  "Decade  80  Solar  House"  Is  the  llrst  true 
home — as  opposed  to  on-campus  solax  proj- 
ects and  other  experimental  structures — to 
receive  ,*>  nuioh  of  its  energy  needi;  from  tlio 

Conceived  uud  built  by  the  Copper  Devel- 
•)pment  Assoclat  iou  Inc.,  as  an  Industry-wide 
iiiarket  development  etlori  to  create  new  ap- 
plications for  copper,  brass,  and  bronz<.\  the 
a,400  square  foot  home  Is  described  as  the 
first  solar  home  capable  of  fulfllllng  an  Amer- 
ican family's  highest  expectations  of  comfort, 
convenience,  and  even  luxury.  The  solar  home 
features  .such  new  products  »■■,  a  combination 
I'opper  roof  and  soUr  energy  panel  s.xsicm.  a 
'thin-lino  "  brou:<:e  door  and  whjdow  syiiem. 
a  "Life  Safety"  copper  sprinkler  .jysiem.  .md 
MiJid  copper  and  bra.s  •wullpaper." 

ONT    THS    MAItKl.T    TOD*V 

•Tbii  Decade  80  Solar  House'  was  bum  lo 
document  that  every  element  needed  to  build 
an  almost  totally  energy  .self-s«ifficlenl  home 
Is  on  the  market  today  at  affordable  prices. 
Further,  such  a  home  can  be  built  by  local 
contractors  using  the  local  building  trades," 
explains  Paul  A.  Anderson.  CDAs  building 
construction  market  development  mannger. 
"We  also  wanted  to  show  that  a  solar  home 
can  be  alincst  maintc-nsnce-free  so  far  as  lis 
energy  system  is  concerned,  and  we  wUl  un- 
derscore that  fact  by  putting  thl;>  home  up 
for  sale  after  we  have  had  a  chance  to  record 
performance  data  for  ai  V-n-.t  cme  vc.^r'i  op- 
eration." 

Designed  to  prove  out  alternative  power 
aonroM  In  ttie  taoe  of  oontlutUng  blgh  en- 
ergy costs,  the  Tucson  home  incorporates  the 
first  totally  integrated  .solar  coUector-rooX 
system  that  is  commercially  available  to  the 
building  industry,  one  capable  of  installation 
with  the  normal  skills  of  today's  trade.smsn. 
Said  to  combine  the  vlrtttes  of  copper  roof- 
ing and  copper  plumbing,  the  new  solar  en- 
ergy panel  system  consists  of  2'  x  8'  copper 
Sheets.  0.016-lncb  thick,  laminated  to  ply- 
wood combined  with  unique,  rectangular 
copper  tubes  to  carry  the  energy  system's 
transport  and  storage  medium— water.  The 
copper  panels  and  copper  tube  are  blackened 
to  better  absorb  radiant  heat,  tran.sferrhjg 
this  heat  to  water  circulating  throughout  the 
iMniM  In  copper  tubes.  On  cloudy  days  when 
less  energy  is  available  from  the  sun — al- 
though there  always  is  .som« — a  burled  Insu- 
lated storage  tank  provides  stand-by  energy 
la  the  form  of  3,000  gtUlons  of  solar  beateU 
'A'ater. 

The  combination  roofing  and  solar  col- 
lector system  Is  descrll>ed  as  more  econcmilca! 
than  any  new  roofing  with  the  addition  of 
solar  eoUector  panels  as  separate  units.  Al- 
though aolar  roof  Installation  costs  are  sig- 
niflrant— even  in  the  case  of  this  new  eco- 
nomical systeni — the  home  owner  should  get 
back  what  he  paid  for  that  system  in  fuel 
savings  within  the  first  decade  of  use,  re- 
ports Mr.  Anderson.  "In  addition,  of  course, 
the  owner  has  added  measurably  to  the 
house's  resale  value  through  quality  copper 
prodticts." 

Mr.  Anderson  says  the  combination  cop- 
per roof  and  energy  paneld  Is  an  aCTordable, 
versatile  energy  system  that  can  be  used 
either  for  existing  structures  or  new  build- 
ings, but  Is  particularly  economical  In  new 
constrtictlon  where  it  functions  both  as  roof 
and  enei-gy  system.  The  new  system  can  be 
used  to  cover  either  the  entire  bouse  or  a 
single  room. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  aspects  of  tlie 
CDA  solar  house  is  that  solar  energy  sup- 
plies so  much  of  its  cooUng.  The  fact  the 
house  Is  In  warm  Arizona  presents  more  of 
a  challenge  than  an  advantage  Ui  climate 
control,  explains  Mr.  Anderson.  'For,  al- 
ibougb  beating  needs  are  less  here,  cooling 
demands  are  much  blgber— and  it's  In  cool- 
ing where  solar  breakihro\ighs  are  needed." 
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Air  conditioning  for  the 
in  provided  by  two  .standard 
Inc.  lithium  bromide-water 
modified  for  hot  water  " 
type  of  absorption  air-con_ 
a  technical  reality  for  son>e 
with  recent  increases  in  ei 
solar  technology  development 
come  econorahally  viaoK'  for 
.siHilations. 

•We're  talkin;.'  or  lirsi  i-um 
hiKh.  AftCT  thr.1,  il'.s  an  oco 
with  a  long  life  bcciiuse  there 
part!=,"  ?Ir.  AndTsoi:  explains. 

In   aridltlon  to   the  solai 
the  house's  energy  sysiem  _. 
silicon  solar  cells  on  the  roof 
sun's  energy  to  low  \oltage  ^ 
♦electrical  systems  and  small 
as  a  small  TV  sei,  kitchen 
front  door's  clei  •.ronio  lat.chij 
cell."-    also    provide    standby 
home's   overall    security   .syst 
electrical  fnllurt». 

As  K  Fhov.ca.se  foi-  both  let 
.iiime  design   Inno^aMons.   th 
home    epitoali^es    today's 
that   of   "neutrals   and   nat 
earth   colors  enhanced   by   ih 
l>ean1'-  of  the  copper  metals. 
FunKITUP.E    i.v    corptR 

■rh<>  CDA  solar  home  hid 
of  prototj-pe  iunijture  pieces 
the  copper  metals.  Serving  al; 
hotjse  motif,  for  example,  is  a 
tail  cubes  throughout  the 
copper  and  brass,  enriched 
solar  design.  Another  Import 
ment  is  a  pole  sjstem  in  mlr 
cmtalns  serving  as  the  llvin 
room  divider.  Other  decora 
the  copper  metals  include  , 
copper  and  brass,  mirrored  ., 
and  a  sculptured  copper  firepl 
erlng  one  of  the  walls  in  th 
and  the  master  bath  Is  a  flex 
touslctlng    of    thin   gauge    c 
Umiuated  to  a  substrate. 

Architect  of  the  "Eec-de  8C 
Is  Arthur  Kotch,  A.I.A.  Inter 
Vlng  Smith.  AID.,  and  Char 
Smith   also  designed   the   p.^ 
metals  furniture  for  the  solar 

Among  the  new  product.s  anc 
seen  l;i  the  house  that  are  of 
portance  from  a  product  Uincf- 
point  fire  the  towering  floor- 
doors  and  windov.'s  at  the 
house  that  provide  thin-line  . 
and  windows  In  heights  not  , 
filble,  in  addition  to  .superior 
Insulating  qualities.   The   li' 
leading  to  the  deck  entertAi_ 
example,  is  almo-st  11  feet  tall, 
dows  on  either  side  mcastiriUK 
8x9". 

Door  and  window  frames  ar 
.sandwich  construction.  On  ... 
of  doors  and  windows,  frames 
usually  thin  but  strong  sec, 
in  brass  with  an  architectural 
for  maintena»ics-free  long  llf< 
On  the  interior  side  of  doors 
frames  are  of  a  permanently  c 
that  can  be  painted  to  match 
styling.  Exterior  and  Interior  fi 
together  with  a  special  thcrma 
rial  with  an  Insulating,  fire-r 
thane  foam  core  that  prevents 
guards  against  condensp.ticn  o 
surface  frame. 

In  addition  to  providing'  o 
ally  pleasing  •thin  profile" 
mas6lve  glass  areas  and 
the  new  doors  and  windows 
competitive  In  cost  with  othe 
line  thermal-break  metal  or  v, 
w  hidows.  The  thin-line  bronze 
windows  sy.stem  is  a  prototype 
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previous  CDA  showcase  house 
will  become  "the  pei-manent  1; 
mem  of  a  real  family."  explains 
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guest  wing  are  used  not  only 
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cool  the  water  in  the  summer, 

mer  nights,  pool   water    
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desert  air  for  swimming  comfort 
hot  days.  The  guest  roof  slopes 
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Uie  fact  that  there  are  no  coi 
ing  procedures  with  the  new  solar 
net  result  Is  a  faster,  more 
stallation,"  Mr.  Anderson 
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described  as  the  first  fire  safety  system  to 
put  the  priority  on  saving  life.  Most  sprink- 
ler systems  are  thought  to  be  "property- 
oriented"  In  that  they  are  timed  for  indus- 
trial fires  and  require  water  supplies  far  In 
excei>s  to  what  is  needed  to  put  out  a  resi- 
dential fire.  Such  water  demands  put  most 
sprinkler  systems  out  of  the  economic  reacb 
of  most  structures.  Called  the  copper  "Life 
Safety  System,"  this  particular  system  pro- 
tects the  Transamerica  headquarters  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  the  West's  tallest  tower. 
Use  of  the  new  copper  sprinkler  system  In 
the  elegant  solar  home  Is  noteworthy,  be- 
lieves Mr.  Ander.son,  because  it  documents 
that  sprinkler  systems  can  be  both  highly 
protective  and  aesthetically  acceptable. 

In  the  Tucson  solar  house,  special  PPQ 
glass  performs  two  opposite  functions:  in  the 
solar  panels,  it  attracts  and  traps  solar  ener- 
gy; in  the  windows,  it  reflects  and  excludes 
solar  heat.  In  the  solar  panels,  two  panels  of 
clear  tempered  glass  separated  by  an  insul- 
ating air  space  transmit  a  high  level  of  solar 
energy  to  tlie  black  coated  copper  absorber 
plate  and  insulate  against  heat  loss.  Further, 
short-wave  length  radiation  passing  through 
the  glass  is  converted  to  a  longer  wave  length, 
which  the  glass  then  traps  for  greater  effici- 
ency— the  same  principle  as  in  greeuhotises. 

Windows  on  the  pool-side  of  the  house  are 
glazed  with  special  solar  bronze  tinted,  dou- 
ble-glass Insulation  units  that  reduce  heat 
gain  by  40  vi  for  lower  air-conditioning  loads 
and  improve  indoor  visual  comfort.  In  in- 
sulating quality,  the  glazing  is  said  to  be 
comparable  to  nine  Inches  of  face  brick,  five 
inches  of  common  brick,  or  5.2  inches  of  high 
density  concrete.  On  the  stuiside  of  the  house 
is  glazing  that  is  highly  reflective,  almost 
mirror-like,  tinted  more  in  the  copper  tones, 
and  of  even  higher  Insulating  quality. 

Regarding  the  actual  climate  control  sys- 
tem, two  Arkla  lithium  bromide-water  ab- 
sorption units  together  have  a  total  cooling 
capacity  of  72,000  Btu  hr  or  six  tons.  The 
same  units  also  provide  120,000  Btu  hr — 60,- 
000  Btu/'hr  each — of  heating  during  the  win- 
ter, and  faiclude  two  1.200  cfm  fans  for  cir- 
culating the  air.  The  heat  from  the  water 
circulating  through  the  solar  panels  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  second  closed  water  system  with  a 
3,000  gallon  insulated  storage  tank  burled 
undergrotind. 

A  standard  commercial,  atixiliary  water 
heater  capable  of  providing  up  to  170,000 
But/hr  of  thermal  output  is  available  on  a 
stand-by  basis.  The  hotise's  solar  system  also 
Incorporates  a  heat  exchanger  and  an  auxil- 
iary standby  heater  to  provide  hot  water  for 
household  use. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  "Decade  SO 
Solar  House"  Is  the  plan  that  it  be  fully  In- 
strumen'ted  for  computerized  analysis  to  pro- 
duce hard  data  on  solar  energy  technology 
In  a  normal  home  environment.  This  Infor- 
mation Is  to  be  made  available  to  profes- 
sionals, and  would  be  updated  regtilarly  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

The  CDA  solar  house  overlooks  the  Tucson 
National  Golf  Club,  home  of  the  famous  Tuc- 
son National  Open. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  19,  1975) 

Solar  Power  Use  Nears  for  Homes 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

New  York. — Solar  power  Is  closer  than  you 
think.  Htmdreds  of  Americans  already  heat 
their  water  and  even  tbeUr  homes  with  en- 
ergy from  the  sun.  Present  technology  can 
serve  vhtually  all  parts  of  the  country.  All 
we're  waiting  for  Is  the  commercial  develop- 
ment that  will  bring  solar  units  within  the 
price  range  of  the  average  home  owner. 

If  you  want  to  be  one  of  solar  beating's 
pioneers,  you  can  Install  a  system  right  now. 
Sheldon  Butt  of  the  Solar  Energy  Indtistrles 
Association  puts  the  price  of  such  a  heater 
for  a  new  a.OOO-square-foot  house  at  l>etween 
»5,500  and  $10,000.  This  unit  should  cover 


around  50  per  cent  of  your  energy  needs  In 
the  Northeast,  and  75  per  cent  In  the  South- 
west. 

For  a  mora  modest  system  that  heats  only 
water,  you'd  speiul  ■round  9760  io  91.000. 
This  is  all  a  southern  home  owner  wotild 
ever  -vant.  Air  conditioning  units  are  possi- 
ble, but  right  now  they're  prohibitively 
expensive. 

It  generally  costs  more  to  adapt  a  solar  sys- 
tem to  an  older  hottse — if  it  can  be  adapted 
at  all.  The  pipes  or  ducts,  for  example,  might 
not  be  compatible  with  those  of  the  solar 
unit.  Tlie  roof  might  have  to  be  reinforced 
to  support  solar  collectors.  And,  if  the  roof 
didn't  face  in  the  right  direction,  you'd  have 
to  uistall  the  collector  in  your  yard — not  the 
way  most  people  plan  to  use  their  lawns. 

In  brief,  a  solar  system  works  this  way; 
Water,  air  or  anti-freeze  passes  through  a 
glass  or  plastic  "collecting"  unit  on  the  roof, 
where  it's  heated  by  the  sun.  It  then  runs 
down  to  a  storage  tank,  where  the  heat  Is 
tran.smitted  either  to  more  water  or  to  rocks. 
The  heat  can  hold  there  for  many  days.  When 
the  weather  is  cloudy,  you  can  continue  to 
draw  on  the  stored  heat  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  after  that  must  switch  to  an  auxiliary 
power  source  until  the  sun  comes  out  again. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  coxmtry  gets 
enough  sun  to  make  solar  power  worth- 
while, but  there  are  a  few  places  under  too 
heavy  a  cloud  cover.  Call  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  see  how  many  sun  days  you  have 
(and  how  many  hotirs  of  sun  per  day).  You 
generally  need  usable  sun  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  time — especially  during  the 
critical  heating  season — for  a  solar  system 
to  make  economic  setise. 

Here's  how  to  figure  what  solar  energy  will 
save  on  heating  bills,  according  to  the 
Business  Week  Letter,  a  personal  financial 
reporting  service  owned   by  McGraw-Hill. 

( 1 )  Figure  that  sun  power  can  assume 
about  half  your  heating  load.  Some  systems 
promise  more  but,  even  In  sunny  areas,  It's 
best  to  play  the  numbers  game  conserva- 
tively. 

(2)  Right  now.  a  small  hotwater  system 
is  the  most  practical  to  install.  Ask  a  plum- 
ber or  heating  sj-stems  contractor  to  esti- 
mate what  part  of  your  fuel  or  electric  bill 
goes  toward  keeping  yotir  water  hot. 

If  It's  $400  and  you  can  cut  that  In  half 
with  solar  heating,  you've  In  effect  gained 
$200  a  year  to  apply  toward  the  cost  of  the 
Installation.  Assuming  a  solar  unit  costs 
$1,000,  It  will  have  paid  for  itself  In  five  years 
(sooner.  If  energy  costs  keep  going  up). 

(3)  If  you  also  want  to  heat  rooms,  count 
finance  charges,  since  most  expenditures  of 
that  size  are  on  borrowed  money.  Take  your 
total  heating  bill,  divide  It  in  half,  then  sub- 
tract the  annual  finance  cost.  What's  left  Is 
.savings,  which  can  be  credited  toward  pay- 
ing for  the  unit. 

If  you're  financing  through  your  mortgage 
at  around  9  per  cent.  It's  probably  worth  It. 
But  at  16  per  cent,  a  solar  system  most  likely 
would  add  to  energy  costs.  In  areas  with  short 
winters,  solar  space  heating  isn't  economical 
at  all.  And  no  solar  unit  is  apt  to  coet-ef- 
f ectlve  for  someone  beating  with  inexpensive 
natiu-al  gas. 

The  Indttstry's  performance  criteria  are  not 
yet  stifficlently  tmderstood,  nor  the  manufac- 
turers well  enough  tested,  for  you  to  be  able 
to  pick  a  good  system  unaided.  Some  run  on 
air  and  some  on  water;  they  use  various  types 
of  materials,  and  offer  different  gimmicks  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  coUector. 

Some  day,  perhaps  within  five  years  and 
certaimy  within  10,  you'U  be  able  to  order  a 
solar  system  almost  as  easily  as  you  can  buy 
an  air  conditioner.  Bight  now.  it's  best  to 
go  to  an  architect  or  engineer  who  has  made 
a  study  of  solar  power. 

Three  well-known  consulting  firms  are 
Solaron  in  Denver,  Inter-Technology  in  War- 
renton.  Va.,  and  Dubin.  Mindell  and  Bloome 


in  New  York.  You  may  also  find  firms  In 
your  area  that  already  are  up  on  aolar  power. 
An  engineer  may  add  $200  or  more  to  the 
cost  of  a  system  but.  once  he's  through,  you  11 
be  reasonably  sure  of  liaving  something  that 
works. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ROLL    CALL   NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  commending 
Roll  Call,  the  Capitol  Hill  newspaper,  on 
its  20th  birthday  on  June  18,  1975.  The 
members  of  my  staff  have  enjoyed  read- 
ing this  informative  and  entertaining 
journal  ever  since  its  first  publication.  A 
newspaper  gives  to  a  community  a  sense 
of  unity  and  cohesion,  and  Roll  Call  has 
performed  this  function  admirably  for 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Its  regular  appearance  reminds 
those  on  Capitol  Hill  that  with  all  our 
differences,  partisan  and  personal,  we 
have  something  very  important  in  com- 
mon— our  responsibility  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  by  conceiving 
and  approving  the  best  laws  of  which 
our  minds  are  capable.  I  wish  for  Roll 
Call — ^its  publishers,  editors,  and  report- 
ers— many  more  years  of  journalistic 
achievement,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
continuation  of  its  beneficial  influence 
on  the  legislative  branch  and  our  impor- 
tant work. 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  PRYOR  ON 
REORGANIZATION  OF  YOUTH 
SERVICES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
28,  1975,  my  successor  as  Governor  of 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  David  Pryor. 
delivered  a  significant  address  on  reor- 
ganization of  youth  services.  In  this  ad- 
dress he  traced  the  recent  history  of  the 
organization  of  State  government  in  this 
area,  including  educational  services, 
health  services,  and  Juvenile  services. 

The  Governor's  address  is  brief  but 
pithy  and,  I  believe,  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wos  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Reorganization  of  Yoith  Services 
(By  Gov.  David  Pryor) 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  take  part  in  this 
meeting  tonight. 

All  of  us  share  similar  concerns,  and  all 
of  us  are  here  now  to  express  our  points  of 
view  and  exchange  Ideas  and  opinions. 

I  remember  clearly  the  state  of  Juvenile 
programs  when  I  first  came  to  the  state 
legislature  some  15  years  ago. 

At  that  time  whatever  little  attention  we 
gave  the  young  citizen  of  Arkansas  was  in 
the  way  of  an  afterthought. 

And  the  disturbed  youth  was  ignored  al- 
most  completely. 

How  different  things  are  today. 

People  are  concerned  and  are  active 
throughout  the  state  in  programs  for  the 
Juvenile. 

This  Is  true  not  only  in  state  agencies 
but  m  private  organizations  as  well. 

Only  last  week  I  to<*  part— along  with 
Dr.  Bost  and  others — In  a  groundbreaking 
in  Little  Rock. 

It  '*'as  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  wooded 
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tract  out  west  of  tovra,  'the  site  of  a  new 
Toiitn  Rome  Center. 

It  was  the  final  product  of  a  dream  many 
riiizens  have  had.  not  only  In  Little  Rock 
but  ac'css  the  state. 

Using  one  motluxl  or  auof lui  — hard  work 
t.id  some  active  campaiguing— the  directors 
of  liie  borne  have  raised  tlie  money  uecCii- 
.^ary  for  this  new  building. 

It   wUI   take   care   of   teeua^ers   badly    In 

nted   of  help,  dlstiubed   youtiis   who   may 

t.-ecoine  fnture  leaders  in  Arkau.'^a.s  society. 

This  Is  the  klud  of  commitment  a:i  of  ws 

need  to  make  and  to  keep  tin.  • 

For  a  commitmenr.  to  youth  is  an  invest- 
n'.ent  In  the  future,  an-  how  better  can  wo 
inve.st  out  time,  oiu:  energy,  and  our  money  ? 
One  area  hi  whicli  sUt«  government  sliould 
move  forwaid  is  in  the  Community  BiiJed 
rvogram  where  local  concerns  and  Ir>cal 
officials  execute  our  Juvenile  programs. 

Tradition  shows  us  that  wherever  dc;!- 
sion.i  can  be  made  on  a  local  level  the  results 
are  more  satisfactory,  more  successful,  more 
like  the  product  we  have  Jn  mind. 

This  is  true  la  education,  Ui  healtli  caie. 
In  the  administration  of  govcnnua^t,  aud  hi 
Juvenile  prog-ams. 

Let  me  commend  Dr.  Boat  and  his  str^lT 
for  the  .splendid  way  in  which  they  have 
designed  a  reoi-ganlzation  of,  the  Juvenile 
Services  Division. 

In  every  way  they  have  mc  sinnized  our 
use  of  state  dollars. 

By  their  wise  adminiitraiion.  they  Ijave 
set  an  example  for  the  rsdt  of  us  In  sUte 
Covemment. 

We  are  all  concerned  today— In  the  public 
and  private  sector— with  what  Is  In  stors 
for  the  stattis  offenders  who  presently  make 
up  a  sizable  portion  of  our  tralnUig  schools 
The  direction  of  federal  leeislatio'i  is  to 
remove  them  from  training  schools,  but  the 
question  Is:  where  do  we  place  them? 

What  becomes  of  cUildren  who  need  at- 
tention and  care? 

I  thhik  we  should  not  be  content  uitii  a 
"single  solution"  approach. 

Wo  need  to  leave  opca  our  options  . 
wo  need  to  care  for  these  youths  on  an  In- 
dividual basi*— whether  ifs  foster  care  in 
a  private  home,  or  receiving  homes  on  a 
public  basis,  or  an  Institutional  parent- 
teacher  relationship,  or  even  group  homes. 
Fortunately  law  enforcement  assistance 
agencies  play  a  major  role  In  helping  with 
Juvenile  programs. 

With  their  encouragement  we  have 
funded  a  10-year  Master  Plan  to  map  out 
the  direction  Juveuilo  attention  should 
take  In  the  future. 

We  have  never  had  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram In  the  state  t>efore,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  exciting  to  me  and  to  anyone  in- 
volved in  It. 

One  who  Is  vitally  concerned  is  the  new 
Director  of  the  Commission  on  Crime  and 
Law  Enforcement.  General  Gerald  Johnson. 
who  is  here  tonight. 

L.E.A.A.  will  work  closely  with  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  by  providing  ex- 
pert advice  and  staff  re-euforcement  for 
Juvenile  programs. 

Because  of  the  state's  widespread  pattern 
of  organization  I  am  asking  Dr.  Bost  and 
his  Department  to  move  a  position  ftom 
RehabillUtlve  Services  and  place  it  at  the 
Department  Director's  level. 

This  position  will  report  directly  to  me, 
through  the  Director  cf  S.R.S.,  and  will 
monitor  the  Annual  Operations  Plan  through 
my  own  oSlce  staff. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  look  long  and  hard 

at  Juvenile  services  on  every  level  ...  to 

bring  them  Into  one  efficient  program,  tinder 

one  broadly-based  tunbrella. 

For  this  wlU  provide  the  basis  for  po- 


tential expansion  In  the   arA  of  juvenile 
services  for  the  next  three  tc  four  years. 

Too  often  the  answer  to  problems  in 
state  government  seems  to  Jie  "We  need 
more   money." 

But  the  fact  is  that  right  |io\v  we  don't 
h^ve  more  money  to  spend. 

We  mttst  g3  about  the  sobJ:-  t.i-k  of  bo- 
coming  more  eflicieuL  with  \vh  i  we  h.tve,  of 
.-pending  wisely  that  monf-.-  i  hich  is  pres- 
ently available. 

I  want  to  see  S.R.S.  dcd-c.it 
j:rograir,s. 

i  v.-ant  to  see  S.H  S.  contlnie 
kind  of  ianovatlve  progr-tm^ 
ihat  hnv'j  so  d!,tingui-hca  Its 
past. 

it  i<  pcsible  l:y  use  exi-,«:n<: 
nel  ...  to  find  vays  of  tivi 
programs  anJ  briaglng  them 
i;ito  ihe  pabli.-:  realm. 

In  keeping  v.Uh  rny  direct 
to  Juvenile  .services,  i  ain  ask 
of  Pliiiming,  a  new  arm  of  i 
■Staff,  to  mor.itor  personally  t 
iiiani  for  juveniles  in  Ai-kanss 
We  must  fit  the  plan  to  iJ 
'.lie  youth  to  the  strticiure  an, 
r.n  already  existing  plan. 

And  the  plan  must,  incluc 
•'..M-king  arrangement;  for  cl3i 
:i:.idc  at  key  points  thro-.'gho  i 
and  not  by  state  officiali  whc 
ti-ely  through  a  Little  Rock  c 
Let  me  finally  call  on  each  o: 
A  program  of  this  magnitudi 
tance  can  be  only  as  helpful  ai 
as  the  input  it  receives  from  j 
lug  v.orkers. 

My  office  ij  opti:  lor  cnauin 
gestlon. 

We  are   moving  inio  re,v  aili 
•.^  atcr.'--. 

They  will  eveniually  deal  wi 
fender.:,      with     youthful 
Juvenile    Justice.'   with    tru 


c  Ti 


o.Te  ide 


u 


with    the    commitment   of   sla' 
r onu:i  ;i iii  t y-ba.sed  programs. 

We  are  not  prophets  and  ca; 
the  future. 

But,    with    your    continued 
hnrcl  work,  and  with  the  State- 
iLse  of  your  expertise  and  IraUiii  - 
develop  a  future  of  JuvenUe 
Arkansas  will  be  protid  to  boast 
of  future  our  young  people  des< 
kind  I  know  we  all  want  thei 

Thank  you. 


NEEDED:  FULL-FLEDGED 
SHIP    IN    THE    NATION^. 
SYSTEM  FOR  THEODORS 
VELT  NATIONAL 


t  le 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Piesidelit 
an   article   appeared   in    the 
Tribune — a  fine  daily  newspar  t 
Dakota— explaining  why  Nort  i 
are  so  interested  in  changing  t 
the  Theodore  Rocsevelt   Na  . 
morial  Park.  Written  by  Stev  j 
the  article  is  a  good  explaiiajion 
background  leading  to  the  . 
of  S.  1609.  my  bill  to  make 
full-fledged  member  of  the 
system.  The  legislation  is 
before  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

Because  I  know  tliat  the 
the  committee  and  my  colleagues 
Senate  will  find  the  aiticle  of 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,    hf-  article 


June  J 
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as  follows: 

(From  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.) 
May  31,  1975] 

NtiiDEc:    Fiil-Fledced   Me 

Natioijai.     Park    Ststem    for 
ROO?CVE1.T  Nattonat,  Memohial 

Since   tlit?  turn  of  the  ce 

North  Dhkotans  have  fought  to 
Roo^velis    old    stomping    gr 
fledged  part  of   the   National  . 
Perhaps    few   causes   have    been 
longer  and  stronger  in  the  stat^ 
po.'-siolc  e.vception  of  iiigher  wUea 
G.trrison  Diversion. 

"Here    il-.e    lomance    of    my    1 
Horj-f-  £,L  toid  a  g;Uheriug  at  : 

fondly  recalling  his  years  of  r 

ing  buffalo  and  elk  and  serving 
Countj   deputy  .sheriff  during  th< 

Kver    slice    T.R.    told    residenis 
wovildut  have  been  President  of 
it  noi  been  for  hi.s  years  in  we 
Dakota's  Badir.nds.  tiie  state  has 
homage. 

During  the  1920s  the  Greater  .. 
Association  (GKDA)  went  so  far  a: 
for  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  to  t 
rido  to  Medora.  where  she  perche( 
I'.ic'K  and  watched  a  rodeo  seven 
of  the  spot  that  Teddy  had  his  Ch 
riii'ch  in  1883.  It  was  but  one 
GI;dA';->  quarter-century  long  ^.. 
the  Ct-ngrcss  set  aside  lands  north 
Hsa  national  r>ark. 

Tlie  dream  came  true,  partly.  In 
President   Tniman   signed   Into 
designating  about  .28,000  acres  .. 
owned  land  In  Billings  County  as 
dore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
the  Park  Service. 

"BETTER  THAN  J.\CKSON  HOl  E 

To  get  the  bin,  U.S.  Rep.  Willi  un 
of  North  Dakota  did  some  fancy 
and  coaxing  against  opposition  fr( 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which 
make    the    Badlands    Into    the 
Roosevelt    Wildlife   Refuge,"   and 
Service  itself,  which  didn't  think    , 
lands  came  up  to  federal  standar(  s 
of  that,  Congress  was  reluctant 
the   park    because    of    the   Admli^i 
point  Chat  not  enough  public  land 
able. 

Cougrcbsir^an  Lemke  openly 

National  Paik  Director  Newton 
may  not  come  up  to  certain  iv, 
Park  Service,"  the  North  Dakotan 
proposed  Badlands  park,  "but  It 
lot  more  pictm-esque  than  that  J 
(an  earlier-established  national  . 
in  Wyoming's  Teton  Mountains). 

After  the  original  biU  carried, 
legislation  expanded  the  Roosevelt 
to   more   than   70,000   acres,   Incl_. 
North   Unit   sottthwest   of  Watfor  I 
McKenzie     County.     Subsequent 
to  connect  tlie  units  with  a  sceni. 
and  to  make  parts  of  the  park  iuti 
wilderness    areas    were    unsuccei 
movement  to  improve  the  region 
.status  contliities,  however 

NOF.TK  DAKOTA  "DISNEYLANt 

U.S.    Sea.    Quentln   Burdick,   D 
cenily  annoimced  he  is  renewing  . 
pass  legislation  for  making  the 
into  a  national  park.  Semantlcall^  ^ 
it  already  is  a  "national  park,"  bui 
the  same  kind  that  'yellowstoue. 
the  Grand  Teton  parks  are. 

Theodore  Booaevelt  Park  has  tfai 
tion  of  being  America's  only  "na 
morial  park."  The  wording  goes 
Truman  era.  with  the  federal  r 
give  North   Dakota's  Badlands 
same  status  as  earlier  parks  in  the 
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Exactly  why  the  T.B.  Park  was  handled 
differently  Is  unclear,  other  than  for  the 
sake  of  compromise.  Today,  there  seems  far 
less  reason  to  treat  the  TJl.  Park  differently 
from  others.  Its  combination  of  frontier 
history  and  scenic  appeal  have  drawn  up  to 
400,000  visitors  a  year  to  the  South  Unit  at 
Jledora  alone.  Visiting  the  North  Unit  in  the 
fall  of  1965,  Stewart  Udall,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  remarked  to  feUow  Jeep  pas- 
senger Sen.  Burdick.  "People  who  spend  $75 
in  an  afternoon  at  Disneyland  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  birng  their  family  to  see  this." 

Burdick  says  the  "national  memorial"  des- 
ignation has  put  the  park  into  an  "admlnls- 
Iraiive  limbo"  and  hurt  its  tourism  possibili- 
ties. Tlie  senator  explains  that  some  travel 
guides  don't  even  list  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Park  because  it  isn't  a  regular  national  park. 
Changing  the  designation,  he  adds,  could  help 
take  visitor  pressure  off  other  national  parks 
in  the  West,  which  could  be  particularly  Im- 
portant during  next  year's  bicentennial 
celebrations  around  the  country. 

FEW    CANNON   BALLS   TO    FIND 

The  National  Park  Service  at  Medora  mean- 
v.hlTe  is  trying  to  get  the  T.R.  Park's  classifi- 
cation changed  administratively  from  "his- 
torical" to  "natural",  which  is  the  category 
all  other  national  parks  are  in.  The  change 
wouldn't  make  dramatic  differences  in  how 
the  park  is  managed,  ofllcials  say,  but  it 
would  put  stronger  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments for  wildlife,  flora  and  other  environ- 
mental attractions. 

Visitors  from  out-of-state  can  be  confused 
If  they  come  to  the  park  expecting  to  see  a 
lot  of  historical  buildings — there's  Just  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  16  by  28-foot  "Maltese  Cross" 
ranch  house. 

BIGGER   THAN   BRTCE   CANYON 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Park 
shouldn't  ride  backseat  to  any  of  the  other 
national  parks  Just  because  of  its  size. 

Yellowstone,  the  nation's  largest,  has  two 
million  acres  to  the  North  Dakota  park's 
70,000.  But  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Park  is 
bigger  than  at  least  eight  others  that  have 
full  national  park  status.  Among  them  are 
Wind  Cave  In  South  Dakota,  Bryce  CanycHi 
in  Utah,  Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New  Mexico. 
Hot  Springs  in  Arizona  and  Redwood  In  Cali- 
fornia. Another  one.  the  Piatt  National  Park 
in  Oklahoma,  has  less  than  1,000  acres. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  parks  wouldn't  be 
around  at  all  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  conservation  ideas  in  the  early 
19008.  The  least  Congress  could  do  wotild  be 
to  put  the  park  In  the  Badlands  where  "Old 
Potu-  Eyes"  got  his  early  inspiration  in  the 
same  category  as  others. 


ROLL  CALL 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  freedom 
of  the  press  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
and  integral  parts  of  this  "experiment  In 
government"  that  has  entered  Its  200th 
year.  We  all  know  that  this  conc^t  of 
freedom  preceded  the  formation  of  our 
Nation's  noble  experiment  when  Peter 
Zenger  won  his  famous  court  case. 

Just  20  years  ago,  a  young  man  named 
Sidney  Yudain,  in  the  traditicm  of  Peter 
Zenger,  started  his  own  "noble  experi- 
ment"—«  tabloid  weekly  that  he  chris- 
tened "RoU  CaU." 

In  these  20  years,  Mr.  Yudain,  I  think, 
in  carrying  out  the  tradition  established 
by  Peter  Zenger  by  being  as  accurate  and 
as  Informattre  as  aU  American  press,  all 
American  newspapers  should  be.  Tbase 
20  years  have  not  been  totally  wlttaout 
error.  But.  I  tltfnk  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Yudain  and  his  staff  have  sincerely 


tried  to  present  both  sides  as  a  congres- 
sional topic  in  as  fair  a  way  as  possible. 
I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Yudain  will  con- 
tinue in  this  spirit  of  fairness  for  the 
next  20  and  more  years  and  that  this 
noble  media  experiment  continues  to  hold 
itself  up  as  a  model  for  other  newspapers 
to  follow. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fuither  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  499,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  499)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  which  had  been  reported 
from  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President. 
House  Joint  Resolution  499  now  under 
consideration,  will  provide  fimding  for 
Federal  agencies  between  the  end  of  this 
present  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  until  the 
regular  annual  appropriations  acts  are 
enacted  into  law  later  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  effective  until  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  committee  recommends  that  some 
of  Uie  programs  provided  for  in  the 
Emergency  Employment  Appropriations 
bill  but  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent be  included  in  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. These  are  set  out  on  page  3  of  the 
report. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
several  programs,  particularly  the  food 
progi'ams  within  the  Department  of 
Agiiculture.  be  continued  at  the  rate 
which  is  mandated  by  existing  law.  In 
this  way  there  is  some  flexibility  to  ac- 
commodate changing  levels  and  needs 
within  tliese  programs.  This  language 
will  insure  that  these  programs  can  be 
continued  without  interruption  tmder 
existing  law.  These  programs  are  de- 
tailed on  page  3  of  the  rowrt. 

Generally  speaking.  Mr.  President,  this 
continuing  resolution  is  similar  to  those 
we  have  considered  and  enacted  in  the 
past  The  details  of  the  resolution  an 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  report  wiiich 
is  available  to  the  Members  but  If  thne 
are  any  questions,  I  shall  try  to  answer 
them.  I  do  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Appromiations  Committee. 
If  this  is  done  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
resolve  the  Senate  amendments  with  the 
other  body  and  send  this  resolution  to 
the  President  without  any  undue  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Saiator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Presidmt,  I  will 


make  just  a  very  short  statement  and 
then  request  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bbooke) 
handle  this  bill  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  approval  of 
this  continuing  resolution,  although  I  do 
have  some  misgivings  and  objections  to 
it.  I  refer  to  the  procedure  in  which  the 
House  handled  this  resolution.  They  were 
able  to  put  additional  money  in  the  res- 
olution which  was  not  authorized  and 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  think  that  parts  of  the  resolution 
provide  for  more  spending  than  neces- 
sary. But  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  ap- 
prove the  continuing  resolution.  I  could 
offer  amendments,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  useful.  So  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
submitted  by  tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  HEW  (Mr. 
Macnuson)   be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Statement    by    Senatob   Magnxtson 

I  have  a  few  remarks  concerning  House 
Joint  Resolution  499,  the  fiscal  year  1976 
Continuing  Resolution. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  pleased  with  this  reso- 
lution, especially  the  Labor-HEW  portion. 
It  is  based  on  the  assumption  ttiat  the 
House  will  pass  the  fiscal  year  1976  Labor- 
HEW  bill  before  Jime  30,  1975,  and  the 
levels  contained  in  the  House  bill  wlU  basi- 
cally form  the  Continuing  Resolution  leveL 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  resolu- 
tion also  contains  the  complete  $1.9  billion 
supplemental  appropriation  package  I  sought 
to  have  included  in  an  earlier  bill.  These 
items  consist  of:  +$1,625,000,000  for  public 
service  Jobs;  +$30,000,000  for  jobs  for  the 
elderly;  +$119,800,000  for  coUege  work- 
study  Jobs;  +$70,000,000  for  the  Work  In- 
centive Program:  and  +$10,000,000  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

I  withdrew  my  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  492,  which  was  co-sponsored  b} 
Senator  Brooke  and  many  others,  based  on 
assurances  from  the  House  that  these  entire 
amoimts  would  be  put  In  this  bill.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  Senate  added  $375  million 
for  the  Job  Opportunity  Program  in  the 
Commerce  Department,  as  well  as  $150  mil- 
lion for  Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants,  which  are  the  amounts  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  Conferees  on  the  vetoed 
Emergency  Employn^nt  Act  supplemental. 
Together  with  the  $473  mUlion  recently  ap- 
propriated for  Summer  Touth  piogzams. 
this  means  we  are  now  recommending  en- 
actment of  about  $2.8  biUicHi  to  replace  the 
$5.3  bilUon  vetoed  Emergency  Jobs  bUl. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  feel  this  la  a  reasonable 
compromise,  about  half  the  original  bUl.  <tf 
which  more  than  $2  biUlon  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

So  that  there  wUl  be  no  chance  of  mis- 
understanding, let  me  make  it  clear  that  tba 
Continuing  Resolution  will  include  the  f<d- 
lowing  provlslmis  with  respect  to  Labor- 
HEW  programs: 

1)  An  additional  $1,625,000,000,  over  and 
above  the  amounts  already  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  for  public  service  Jobs,  ex- 
tending for  another  year  the  current  leTel  at 
about  320,0(X)  persons  enrolled  under  aeTenl 
legislative  authorities.  Including  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  and  Titles  II  and  VI 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act. 

S)  An  addlUonal  $30,000,000  for  jobs  for 
the  dderly.  orer  and  above  the  $ia/XMU>oa 
previously  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
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This  would  make  avaUable  a  total  of  $42,000  - 
000  for  »pproxlinately  12.700  jobs  under  Title 
IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  Community 
Service  Employment  for  Older  Americans,  as 
well  afi  permitting  continuation  of  enrollees 
m   the  Operaiiou   Mainatreani  program   in- 
oludiag  the  Green  Thumb  and  Senior  Aides 
projects.  The  "hold  harmless"  language  pre- 
viously Intended  for  this  program,  as  con- 
tained in  the  vetoed  Emergency  Employment 
Act  supplemental,  silll  applies.This  language 
permits  all  States  to  operate  at   their  full 
riile  IX  formula,  or    -liold  harmless"  level. 
whichever  is  higher,  for  several  months  into 
liscal  year  1976.  With  fiscal  year  1976  appro- 
priations that  will  be  included  in  the  regular 
hill,  it  is  our  Intent  to  provide  the  necessary 
funding  to  at  least  maintain  thi.s  level  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1970.  This  is  not 
intended  to  preclude  the  Department  from 
entering   into   contracts   with    organizations 
seeking  to  operate  new  Older  American  jobs 
programs,  such  as  niinority  fcronps.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  once  again,  however,  our  intent 
that  this  program  be  administered  primarily 
through  national  contracts. 

3)  An  additional  $70,000,000  for  the  Work 
Incentive  Program,  over  and  above  the 
$210,000,000  already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  Many  Staiea  have  already  spent  at 
this  higher  level  in  fl-scal  1975,  in  anticipation 
or  those  additional  Federal  funds  to'  reim- 
hxme  them,  rather  than  to  close  up  opera- 
lions  and  lay  off  welfare  recipients  enrolled 
lu  work  and  training  programs.  Half  of  this 
increase,  $35,000,000.  i.s  intended  for  the  child 
care  and  supportive  services  component  of 
the  WIN  program:  the  other  half  is  for 
training  and  employment  activities.  The 
additional  funds  are  tvlso  permitted  to  be 
\ised  to  pay  the  States  the  Federal  share  of 
their  1974  reported  expenditures  which  were 
In  excess  of  their  graiu.s  to  fund  the  ftscaJ 
year  1974  program. 

4)  An  additional  «n0  8(i0,00(i  for  the  col- 
lege work-study  program,  on  top  of  $300,200,- 
000  already  available,  to  add  approximately 
250,000  more  part-time  Jobs  for  low-income 
students. 

Let  me  also  say  that  v.e  perfected  the  Re- 
port accompanying  this  Wll  to  clarify  our 
Intent  in  several  instances.  We  put  in  lan- 
gtuge  offered  by  Senator  Brooke  directing 
that  the  rates  of  operation  for  programs  and 
activities  under  the  Continuing  Resolution 
be  interpreted  as  mandatory  spending  levels. 
Just  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  regular  appro- 
priations bill.  I  am  tired  of  the  people  down- 
town interpreting  the  Continuing  Resolution 
to  Impound  funds. 

We  also  added  report  langtiage  to  stress 
that  the  Labor  Department  should  imme- 
diately obligate  the  public  service  Jobs  and 
Jobs  for  the  elderly  funds,  to  insure  that  the 
program  levels  allowed  by  these  e.ntra  funds 
are  maintained. 

The  Committee  also  mentions  in  its  report 
the  serious  situation  we  are  in  with  respect 
to  some  high-priority  health  programs.  For 
two  years  several  doctor  and  nurse  training 
and  other  programs  have  been  without  au- 
thorizing legislation.  We  are  not  trying  to 
place  the  blame  on  anyone — everyone  is  at 
fault.  The  point  Is  the  programs  are  being 
phased-out  because  they  do  not  have  enacted 
legislation  and  appropriations.  All  we  ate 
saying  is  "pass  the  legislation— promptly"  so 
we  can  increase  the  funding  levels  for  health 
personnel  training. 

t*t  me  also  clarify  that  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Training  should  be  provided  for  at 
the  fiscal  year  1974  level  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
Continuing  Resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  gener- 
ally. I  am  pleased  with  this  resolution, 
especiaUy  the  part  pertatolng  to  Labor- 
HEW.  It  Ls  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  pass 
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My    distinguished    chaii„ 
Subcommittee  on  HEW  <Mr. 
has  worked  very  hard  on  this 
are  pleased  that  the  resoluti( 
tain  $1.9  billion  in  a  su!_ 
piopriation  package  wliich 
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the  House  that  the  amount! 
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addition  thereto,  the  Senate 
S375  million  for  tlie  job 
gram  in  the  Commerce  „_ 
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We  think,  Mr.  President.  . 
very  reasonable  compromise. 
half  the  amount   which   we 
previously  and  which  was  v 
President.  We  hope  that  ths 
will  sign  this  new  bill  into 
without  question,  there  is  a 
for  public  service  jobs  at  this 
high  recession  in  the  country 
we  need  the  money  for  the 
elderly  and  for  college  work 
the  work-incentive  program, 
ularly  for  the  Youth  Consei 
because  that  is  a  serious  pi 
high  unemployment  among  y^ 
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this  continuing  resolution   .. 
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800,000  for  the  college  work 
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We  also  have  language  in 
that  this  money  be  spent  th 
it  would  be  in  a  regular 
bill. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Piesideii  t 
the  committee  was  very  stron 
it  was  unanimous,  in  appiovinj 
guage.  The  report  states: 
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mandatory  spending  levels.  Just  . 
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The  Committee  and  the  Congrei  s 
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So,  Mr.  Piesident.  I  hope  tha 
ate  will  accei}t  this  compromis( 
rea.sonable   compromise,   and 
matter  might  be  sent  to  the 
forthwith  for  his  signature. 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presideilt 
to  add  a  few  remarks  to  the 
quate  explanation  of  the  ^.^~..s 
chairman  of   the  Appropriatit  ns 
niittee    iMr.    McClelland    r 
certain  Senate  amendment 
increased  job  opportunities, 
rniltee  amendment  provides  $3 
for  the  job  opportunities  progr, 
the    Departjnent    of    Commei 
amount,  togeUier  with  the  $12 
already  appropiiated,  will  provi 
of  S500  million  to  accelerate 
prograins   authorized   by   t^.o 
This  finiding  level  is  consistent 
congressional     program     of      ,. 
reco\'ery   and   energy   sufflcien(  y 
was    transmitted    to    the   Pre 
Febiuary.  Tlie  purpose  of  this 
gram  i,s  to  provide  short  term 

m.ent   opix)rtunities   while   

facilities  of  la.sting  value  to  the 
nity. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  f imd ; 
u.sed.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  liand  18.000  proposals  from 

eral    agencies    worth   $3.3 

fmids  made  available  under  this 
will   be   sufficient   to   support 
mately  15  percent  of  the  highes 
proposals.  Priority  in  allocatioji 
iund.s  will  be  given  to  those  lal 
sive    projects    wliich    can    be 
promptly  and  which  can  be 

completed  in   12  months. „ 

jobs  will  be  created  by  the  $37i 
m  the  bill  and  the  $125  miUior 
provided. 

Mr.   President,   this  amoimt 
million  was  included  in  both  . 
and   Senate   versions   of   the 
^'etoed  Emeigency  Employment 
priations  Act.  The  language  also 
$1  million  for  the  Mountain  Plains 
cation  and  economic  developmerf 
agreed  to  in  conference  on 
bill. 

Mr.    President,    the    

strongly  that  as  long  as  the 
Labor-HEW  chapter  of  the  vet^d 
bill   was  going   to  be  included 
resolution,    the  job   opportunities 
gram  funds  should  also  be  incluEed 

Mr.  President,  these  funds 
compatible  with  the  ceiling  ew-_ 
by  the  Appropriations  Committe 
this  year  as  well  as  the  ovei-al 
voted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
current  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
table  showing  the  State-by- 
cation  of   the   $125   million  ^. 
appropriated  for  this  program 
the  $375  million  jobs  amendment 
I  proposed  and  which  was  adopted 
the   committee,   each   State 
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other  things  being  equal— receive  up  to  Act  (Public  Law  93-567,  December  3i,  1974),  yield,  I  would  like  to  add  my  commenda- 

three  times  the  amount  indicated  in  the  ^^  addition  to  amounts  made  avallaWe  else-  tion  to  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 

table  wliich  shows  only  the  hiitial  $125  !;f!f^i?,  *^'?,^°!f,U^n°i;^^T^'il«^n^I^«^  ^^°^  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youwg)  and  to 

.,,•   _      Tl tj an  amount  of  $375,000,000,  to  remain  avail-     „„„,,„_  4.>,_  o„„„*„    r     /-ki.-     *.i-   *.      i.    i 

million  allocation            ,^      ^     ,,        ,  able  until  December  31. 1975:  Prot-Wed.  That  asstu-e  Uie  Senator  from  Ohio  that  what 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  j^^t  to  exceed  $1,120,000  mav  be  used  for  ad-  ^'«  ^^^e  done  here  is  an  additional  $119,- 

this  continuing  resolution.  ministrative  expenses:  Provided  further,  That  800,000  for  the  college  work-study  pro- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  $1,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  untu  expended,  gram  on  top  of  the  $300,200,000  already 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  and  shall  be  transferred  to  "Regional  Develop-  available.  Tliat  would  add  approximately 

follows:  ™e"t  Programs",  Regional  Action  Planning  250,000   more   part-time  jobs   for  low- 

Title  X  job  opport  nity  allocation  by  State  ^''"  1"'*^*?,"^.^°/.^,"^ J'V.*.P';°e''^^  *"*^*"'"  income  students.  The  jobs  would  be  not 

ized  bv  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco-  nnu-  fnt-  c^Un^i^  i^   r^y^i^    k,.*   <?«».  ^t^v^^,. 

($125  million  previously  appropriated]  ,^om;c  Development  Act  or  1965,  a.,  amended;  °li^„i°LfA^  L     ti?       '  ^      ?^  ?  !^ 

Alabama -—    $3,055,061-  on  page  12   in  line  17,  after  "law",  insert  universities  across  the  countiy  that  the 

Alaslca 879,000  •  and  the  School  Breakfast  program".  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  IS  so 

Arizona 4,392,161  much  mterested  in.  Again,  I  commend 

Arkansas — 2,625,879  Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  him  for  his  contribution  in  that  regard. 

California 13,874,971  distinguished  chairman  yield  for  a  ques-  Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 

Colorado 2,456,105  tion?  his  comments 

Connecticut ^-"il'^Sn  ^^^'-  McCLELLAN.  I  yield.  Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

mstrTcTorcolumbla 5m' wS  .^,'-  BROOKE.  As  the  ranking  rr.ember  like  to  say  that  it  is  my  understanding 

Distnct  of  Columbia ^  500, 000  ^^  y^^  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera-  that  Senator  Javits  may  have  an  amend- 

Georgia  II                                       21191!  713  '^'^^n^'  I  simplj'  want  to  emphasize  that  ment   to   the  continuing  resolution.   If 

Hawaii 25,000  the  prohibition  contained  within  PubUc  ttiere  is  nothmg  further,  I  would  sug- 

idaho 2,158,670  Law  S3-559  barring  any  military  assist-  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  imtil  he 

Illinois  2, 873, 885  aiice  of  any  kind,  including  grants,  credit  arrives  in  the  Chamber. 

Indiana 1,336.075  sales,  cash  sales,  guarantees  or  transfers  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  is  not  here' 

^'l^^oV tln'^n  *°  *"^  Government  of  Cliile  remains  in  Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  my  understanding 

Kenttickx- 1  453  540  ^^'^'^'^  ^"^  ^  "^  "°  *^*'  ^^^^'^^  *>y  this  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber 

Louisiana                                         i'767  960  continuing  resolution.   The   Appropria-  right  now. 

Maine I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII      1, 674. 700  ^^°^^  Committee  report  of  this  year.  Sen-  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 

Maryland  1.291,974  ate  Report  94-39,  also  affirms  the  inap-  have  to  wait  on  somebody,  I  will  suggest 

Massachusetts 2.772,212  propiiateness  of  U.S.  Government  in-  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Michigan 5,746,365  volvemeut  in  the  acquisition  of  military  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

Minnesota 1,906.707  equipment  by  Cliile  while  the  current  will  call  the  roll. 

\«^^!^tl?^^  1  i?s'^o  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  contmues.  The   assistant  legislative  clerk  pio- 

MonS ""     5' JJ?'292  ^  ""'^^"^  J^^  ^^  ^°  ^^'^  if  that  is  ceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Nebrasica  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII         318,' 000  the  understandmg  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

Nevada 381,032  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit-  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

New  Hampshire 100,000  tee  and  also  if  that  would  be  agreed  to  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

New  Jersey 2,875,360  by  the  distinguished  ranking  minority  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

New  Mexico 4.514.123  member  (Mr.  YouNG) .  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

New  York      ^2??'?°  Mr-  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  Uiat  is  the  The  biU  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

-Jorth  r^kot«^ "  19T  nnn  Understanding.  It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

North  Dakota . 127, 800  j^j.  YOUNG.  That  is  also  my  under-  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Oklahoma'"'"                 1'  99i"  000  standing.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

Oregon   4.  I80!  062  ^i'-    TAFT.    Will    tlie    distinginshed  will  call  the  roll. 

Pennsylvania s!  153^400  chairman  yield  for  a  question?  The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
Puerto  Rico 933,000  Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield.  ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Rhode  Island 951.163  Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  Mr.   JAVITS.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 

South  Carolina 4.326,375  to  have  a  comment  from  the  chairman  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

South  Dakota „. 1,630,775  on  the  question  of  Whether  the  resolu-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Texte^^^^ 1778  100  tion  provides  continuhig  appropriations  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Utah                                              1' 856  142  ^°^  ^^^  Federal  Aviation  Admlnistra-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Vermont  Illlllllllllllllir"      i,'20o'ooo  tions  airport  planning  grant  at  the  fiscal  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 

Virginia 1. 125!  670  y^^""  ^^'^^  funding  level.  any  time  limitation  on  the  measure? 

Washington 3,477,388  Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  my  understand-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 

West  Virginia 867,660  ing  that  the  section  of  this  bill  for  the  no  time  limitations. 

Wisconsin 2,399.610  continuing  appropriation  and  obligation  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

Wyoming 23,000  authority  for  the  Department  Of  Trans-  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

Mumstate  2, 574. 000  portation  will  continue  on  the  same  level,  be  stated. 

Total  ...             121  267  211  ^^'  "^AFT.  I  thank  the  chairman  very  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

much  for  his  comment.  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Also  at  this  time,  I  commend  the  chair-  The  assistant  Iegislati\  e  clerk  read  as 

unanimous  consent  that  the  committee  man  and  the  committee  for  the  very  ex-  follows: 

amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to  peditious  treatment  In  this  bill  with  re-  On  page  6.  line  2.  deiet;   -viii.  •  and  on 

en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  gard  to  the  college  work-study  grant  pro-  page  7.  after  line  19,  insert  the  fonowing: 

be  regarded  as  original  text  for  the  pur-  gram.  I  see  that  has  been  taken  care  of  "a'-i  activities  under  title  vin  of  the  Public 

pose  of  further  amendment.  in  the  bill.  I  want  to  express  my  appreci-  Health  service  Act.  as  amended:". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ation  and  I  am  sure  the  appreciation  of  m^-  javitS  Mr  President  the  nrob- 

objsctton.  It  IS  so  ordered.  thousands  of  students  around  the  coun-  lem  that  we  find,  which  we  have  exam- 

The  amendments  agieed  to  en  bloc  are  try  who  are  standing  by  in  need  of  these  ined  carefully  overnight,  is  with  the  pro- 
as loiiows:  grants.  vision   which  is  contained  at  page  4. 

On  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  25.  strike  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  com-  beginning  with  line  7.  of  the  joint  resolu- 

OnvLe  6  in  line  •?  after  "1Q7V  ,triv.  „„.  "^^l^  the  Senator  from  Ohio  who  has  tion.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  c^ntinu- 

un  page  6,  in  1  me  3.  after    1975    strikeout  such  great  mterest  in  this  program.  We  inir  amounts  which  are  rarri*«d  in  thi» 

the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon.  made  sure  that  It  wn<!  innlnd^  In  thA  ^  amounts  vvnicn  are  carriea  m  Uie 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginninK  of  line  4  <?trike  S          -l        I  ,   was  included  In  the  continiung  resolution  are  designated  as 

out  'Tbi-  akd  tosert  "tS^•^                 '  "°"^e  ^ide  and  also  taken  care  of  here,  those  listed  in  this  subsecUon  at  a  rate 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  line  7,  insert:  ^^-  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 

for  activities  imder  the  heading  Job  Op-  Mr.  YOUNG.  It  will  be  continued  at  rent  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in 

portunities  program  pursuant  to  title  X  of  the  present  level.  the  budget  estimate,  whichever  Is  lower, 

the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Mr.    BROOKE.  If    Uie    Senator   wiU  Those  are  the  key  words  as  far  as 
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this  amendment  Is  concerned.  The  Pi-esi- 
dent's  budget  includes  a  specific  number 
cf  nurse  education  programs.  I  am  the 
lankinp  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
iuittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
.hJch  handles  health  matters.  We  find 
I  hat  there  are  a  number  of  nurse  educa- 
lion  programs  which  are  not  provided 
ior  in  the  budget.  However,  they  are  con- 
tained in  measures  which  are  going  to 
conference  after  having  been  passed  by 
both  Houses. 

We  do  not  see  why  Congre.ss  should 
(iive  priority  to  the  Presidents  budget, 
as  to  what  he  carries  in  his  budget,  as 
deciding  for  us  what  to  cari-y  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  rather  than  the 
cuiTent  rate  of  expenditure,  which  is  the 
test  for  this  measure,  or  at  the  very  worst 
the  lower  amount  of  the  two  carried  in 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  which  are 
going  to  conference.  Therefore,  we  raise 
the  issue  by  this  amendment. 

The  particular  items  for  which  no 
budget  estimate  is  made  are  institutional 
support  of  institutions  wliich  teach 
nm-sing.  provision  for  new  students,  and 
financial  distress  of  those  institutions, 
.some  of  which  may  very  well  close.  The 
difference  in  money  is  that,  while  the 
pi-esent  rate  of  expenditure  is  $119  mil- 
lion, the  President's  budget  estimates  in 
the  nursing  education  field,  but  not  for 
the  items  to  which  I  have  referred,  are 
about  $34  million. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  what 
we  are  protesting  by  this  amendment  Is 
.simply  arbitrarily  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  whatever  Congi-ess  may  do, 
shall  be  controlling  for  the  purpose  of 
this  continuing  resolution,  even  disre- 
garding what  is  presenlty  being  ^pent. 
which  I  would  hope  I  could  impress 
upon  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
really  the  basic  gravamen  of  what  my  ob- 
jection is. 

At  the  very  least,  we  ought  to  let  the 
i^rograms  carry  on  until  we  could  have 
a  chance  to  let  the  President  pass  on  It 
yes  or  no,  by  way  of  veto,  and  then  we 
have  a  right  to  ovenide  the  veto. 

But  just  because  he  cuts  it  off  in  his 
budget,  for  us  to  cut  it  off  In  a  continuing 
resolution  does  not  seem  fair  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  philosophy  of  a  joint 
res(dution.  such  as  the  pending  House 
Joint  Resolution  499,  to  make  continuing 
appropriations,  is  a  stopgap  financing 
mechanism.  The  continuing  resolution,  if 
you  will,  takes  a  snapshot  of  the  pending 
appropriations  bills  as  of  June  30  and 
continues  those  bills  forward  until  the 
appropriations  bills  are  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law.  The  rates 
do  not  change  imtil  that  occurs. 

Unfortunately,  the  procedure  outlined 
by  this  measure,  which  contemplates 
where  a  program  lacks  legislative  author- 
ity that  provision  is  made  to  continue 
the  progi-am  at  the  rate  of  the  budget 
estimate,  cedes  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress. 

While  I  share  the  concern  expressed  in 
tlie  report  respecting  the  need  for  auth- 
orizing legislation  for  the  health  program 
covered  by  the  amendment  I  propose— 
regarding  nxu-sing  education— I  believe 
we  cannot  elect  to  tennlnate  vitally 
needed  funding  for  nursing  education  be- 


cause the  executive  branch  i  hooses  not 
to  request  fxmding  in  its  budg  it  estimate. 
This  is  particularly  tragic  \  1th  respect 
to  nursing  education  where  m  e  are  deal- 
ing with  a  bill  wliich  tlie  President 
pocket-vetoed  in  tlie  waning  lays  of  the 
93d  Confiress.  because  tlie  Cc  ngres.s  and 
the  Executive  had  very  6i«{  rent  views 
concerning  the  need  for  .si  ch  health 
legislation. 

On  January  28.  1975,  the  p;  ovisions  of 
the  vetoed  bill  iS.  358G/H.R.  ]  7085*  were 
incorporated  into  S.  66  and  ui  lanimously 
favorably  reported  by  the  Coi  nmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  '  ,hich  I  am 
ranking  minority  member. 

Tlien  on  April  10,  by  a  vote  :■!  77  to  14. 
the  Senate  ija.',sed  the  Nur.S(  Training 
Act  of  1975.  Tl-iereafter  a  c  nrnparable 
nurse  education  bill  was  oven  helmingly 
passed  by  the  Hou.se  on  Mav  r.  1975  by 
a  vote  of  384  to  17  'H.R.  411  Pud  HR 
4115) .  These  bills  will  be  con.s  Sered  by  a 
conference  committee  ne.xt  w  ek  to  rec- 
oncile the  differences.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  speedy  confei  ence  .since 
,  the  differences  between  th  ■  Senate- 
passed  and  the  House-passe  i  nursing 
provisions  of  the  legislation  ar  >  minimal. 
Under  the  continuing  resol  jtion  now 
in  effect,  the  Congress  provide*  funds  for 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  "at  a  r  ite  for  op- 
erations not  in  excess  of  tl  e  current 
rate."  For  the  programs  under  titie  VIII, 
the  nurse  training  programs,  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  provided  or  $119.9 
million  for  Federal  aid  to  nur  ;ing  insti- 
tutions and  students. 

The  continuing  resolution  low  being 
considered,  House  Joint  Reso:  iition  499 
provides  funds  for  nurse  tra  ning  pro- 
feiams  at  a  rate  'not  in  excess «  f  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower."  If 
this  is  permitted,  the  budget  r  ;quest  for 
nursing  programs,  with  which  t  he  Execu- 
tive concurs,  means  that  only  ?34.5  mil- 
lion will  be  provided  for  the  congres- 
.sional  supported  scope  of  nurs ;  training 
programs.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  greater 
than  $85  million  decrease  and  he  elimi- 
nation of  over  70  percent  of  the  funds  for 
congressionally  supported  nurs  ;  training 
programs. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  i  asses,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Bi  dget  will 
have  achieved  its  intention  to  Jhase  out 
many  of  these  nursing  manpi  wer  pro- 
grams, despite  repeated  congres  sional  ac- 
tion and  intent  to  the  contra  y.  If  the 
OMB  budget  becomes  the  appi  opriation 
rate,  as  provided  in  House  Joir  t  Resolu- 
tion 499,  there  will  be  no  funds  provided 
for  construction  grants,  financi  [1  distress 
grants,  or  nursing  traineeships. 

Unless  we  approve  this  an  endment, 
there  will  be  no  funds  available  for  nurs- 
ing loans  or  scholarships  for  r  ew  nurs- 
ing students  in  September. 

Most  of  the  health  manpaver  pro- 
grams are  advanced  fimded  s  nd  loans 
and  scholarslups  for  second,  t  lird,  and 
fourth  year  students  will  be  f  um  ied  at  the 
OMB  budget  level.  In  this  progi  im,how- 
ever,  the  budget  does  not  provic  j  for  new 
nursing  student  loans,  despite  l  tie  pr6vi- 
sion  for  that  purpose  in  the  S<  nate  and 
House  pa.ssed  bills.  Moreover,  congres- 
sional support  for  such  first  yea  v  student 
assistance  is  further  evidence  I  by  the 
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pa.s.sagc  in  the  93d  Congress  of 
gency  bill   (S.  3782)    which  I 
and  which  was  enacted  into  la^fr, 
vide  such  student  assistance. 

Current    appropriations    for 
musing  loans  is  $22.8  million.  . 
dents  budget  i,s  for  $9  million 
IS  for  continuation  only  and  no 
••-ludenlloans. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to 
ii'l,  v.itlioul  appropriate 
appears    by    the   overwhelminjy 
margins  of  passage  in  both  I 
Consre?s  of  the  Nurse  Training 
it  is  indeed  the  intent  of  the  C 
continue  the  nursing  education 
and  not  to  eliminate  them. 

It  is  e.s.<;ential  that  we  not  r 
ability    of    nursing    schools    to 
enough  nurses  to  meet  the  air 
ing   shortages   and   keep  up 
growing   demand  for  more   niU 
trained  nurse  specialists. 

The  Nui&e  Training  Act  is 
from  other  health  manpower 
riow  before  tlie  Congress  in  1 
already  passed  both  Houses  by 
gins.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  . 
this  difference  and  adopt  this 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator  suspend? 

The    Chair    is    instructed 
amendment  which  the  Senator 
does  not  fit  the  bill  at  the 
Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  1 
the  desk  a  substitute 
ask  for  its  immediate  considerition 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE  I 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assi.stant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 

The   Senator   from   New   YcA, 
Javits)   proposes  an  amendmerjt 
The  amendment  is  as  follows 
On  page  6,  line  11,  delete  "Vin, 
page  8,  after  line  9,  Insert  the 
"all  activities  under  title  VIII  of 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended; 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President, 
tinue,  it,  therefore,  seems  to 

we  are  going  to  do  what  we „ 

with  respect  to  this  continuing 
tion,  we  ought  to  carry  on  the 
programs  and  not  allow  simply 
idenfs  budget  to  cut  them  out 
them,  wliich  this  particular  ^.^.^ 
do.  We  accept  that  cancellation 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
tent  of  the  Congress  in  honoring 
mandates  in  a  matter  of  this 

We  are  advised  that  HEW 

there  is  enough  money  in  the 
to  carry  on  these  activities  for 
two  quartei-s  of  the  ensuing  ._ 
that  is,  the  first  two  quarters  of 
year  beginning  July  1,  1975. 

We    have    not    the    remotest 

whether  that  is  so  or  not;  

submitted  the  amendment,  Mr. 
dent,  simply  by  way  of  testing 
ciple  because  again  I  say  I  turn 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
the  Appropriations  Committee 
it  fair  that  we  should  allow 
dents  budget  to  rule  us? 

Is  it  not  more  fair  that  we 
simply  carry  on  the  existing 
until  such  time  as  we  have 
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law  or  there  Is  no  law  rather  than  simply 
take  It  on  the  President's  budget  request? 

I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  raising  this  question.  TTie 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  con- 
cerned about  it.  It  was  discussed  at  some 
great  length. 

The  distinguished  chairman  -jt  the 
HEW  Subcommittee  anc'  I  mentioned 
the  serious' situation  that  v.e  ore  in  with 
respect  to  some  high  priority  health  pix)- 
grams.  For  2  years  several  doctor, 
nurse  training,  and  other  programs  have 
been  without  authorizing  legislation. 

We  are  not  trying  to  place  the  blame 
on  anyone. 

The  main  point  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  programs  are  being  phased  out  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  authorizing  leg- 
islation and  appropriations. 

All  we  are  saying  is  pass  the  legisla- 
tion promptly  so  that  we  can  increase  Oie 
funding  levels  for  healtli  personnel 
training. 

For  many  health  pro£> ranis  the  House 
has  provided  for  the  current  rate  of 
spending  or  the  budget  estimate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  and  this  will,  in  effect,  re- 
duce or  possibly  eliminate  some  health 
programs  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  rationale  that  the  House  used  was 
that  they  reviewed  all  authorizing  legis- 
lation which  expired  more  than  2  years 
ago,  and  It  was  felt  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  could  no  longer  carry 
these  programs  without  authorizing  leg- 
islation. 

HEW  has  told  the  Hou.se  that  the  pro- 
grams which  would  be  deleted  or  re- 
duced under  the  continuing  resolution 
do  not  require  funding  in  the  first  two 
quartei-s  of  the  fiscal  year  and  no  obli- 
gations would  be  necessary  during  that 
period. 

Expecting  that  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  authorization 
ccmimittee,  would  raise  this  question,  we 
called  HEW  just  this  morning  and  ask 
them  about  this  matter.  Tliey  advised  us 
that  adequate  ftmds  are  available  for  all 
nursing  programs  in  the  first  two  quart- 
ers of  the  fiscal  year;  therefore,  v.'C  felt 
that  an  amendment  such  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has  pro- 
posed would  not  be  necessary  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  have  enormous  confidence  in  him  and 
In  Senators  McClellan  and  Yoxrac.  I 
have  no  desire  to  cross  the  will  or  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

But  could  I  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  that  first,  if  HEW  is  wrong,  the 
Senators  will  correct  it  or  at  least  use 
tlieir  best  efforts  to  correct  It? 

Obviously,  the  Senatoi-s  are  not  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  I  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  what  they  are  able  to  do. 

Second,  that  there  be  no  prejudice 
to  the  substantive  programs  by  the  fact 
Uiat  they  will  not  be  included  within  this 
particular  continuing  resolution,  and 
that  they  will  be  looked  at  without  the 
fact  that  I  withdrew  this  amendment 


and,  therefore,  prejudiced  the  case  as 
far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned. 

With  that  kind  of  assiurance  I  feel 
justified  in  withdrawing  the  amendment, 
but  I  do  think  that  having  highlighted 
the  situation  I  should  have  those  assur- 
ances. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  asking  for  those  assurances. 
He  certainly  has  highlighted  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  can  only  speak  for  Senator  M.agnv- 
soN,  the  chairman  of  the  HEW  sibcom- 
mittee.  and  myself — I  sei-ve  as  ranking 
minority  member  on  that  subcommit- 
tee— and  I  give  the  Senator  those  as- 
surances. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  is  here,  and  he  can  speak 
for  himself  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MCCLELI.AN.  I  say  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  it.  We  are  all 
assured  there  are  ample  funds  in  there 
to  carry  on  these  programs.  If  there  are. 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  not  needed. 
If  it  should  prove  to  be  wrong,  we  have 
tiie  appropriations  bills.  All  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills  are  ahead  of  us.  The 
appropriations  could  be  added  to  any 
one  of  those  bills,  if  necessaiy,  if  we  find 
they  are  in  error. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  substantive  issue  involved.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Certainly  so.  That 
is  my  idea,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  and 
proper  way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  the  same  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke > ;  that  fimds  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  next  two  quarters. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  advised  me  that  ade- 
quate funds  are  available  for  muring 
programs  in  the  first  two  quarters  this 
fiscal  year. 

If  they  are  not,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
provide  funding  in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  ask  Senator  Brooke  if  this  Is  so? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  want  to  asstu«  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  certainly  It 
will  not  be  prejudiced  on  our  part,  and 
we  strongly  support  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  includes  new  stu- 
dent assistance;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  and 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
technical  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan) proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  6,  delete  "and  eleventh" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eleventh  and 
twelfth." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  of  renumbering  a  reference 


in  the  bill  to  conform  with  the  action 
the  Senate  has  taken. 

I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que  - 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  technic:  I 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkai  - 
sas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  one  och<  ; 
question  has  been  raised  by  my  stal  . 
which  I  am  sme  the  staff  of  the  Coir. - 
mittee  on  Appropriations  could  answe. . 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Senator  Mc  - 
Clellan  to  page  5.  lines  10  to  15.  Th*-., 
says: 

acv.ivicies  for  winch  provision  was  made  i  i 
the  Foreign  Assisrance  and  Relate<l  Pit— 
grams  Appropriations  Act,  1975,  noiwiib- 
."tandlng  section  10  of  Public  Law  91-67:^. 
and  .section  15(a)  of  tlie  Act  entitled.  "An 
Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for 
the  Department  of  State",  approved  .4tig'f-; 
1.  1956,  as  amended: 

And  so  on. 

I  just  ask  whether  Israel  participate' > 
in  the  supporting  assistance  whicii 
amounts  to  $580  million  and  that  that, 
therefore,  is  included  in  this  particula.- 
section. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  fioiii 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  serve 
as  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

To  respond  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  the  answer  is  yes; 
$580,400,000  in  security  supporting  as- 
sistance is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  the  security  supporting  assistance 
amoimt  for  1975  is  $660  million,  as  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  knows. 

So,  imder  the  continuing  resolution, 
the  lower  of  these  two  figures  would  pre- 
vail as  the  operating  rate  under  which 
a.ssistance  to  Israel  would  come. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  our  colleague. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  amendment,  I  ask  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engrass- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  499  > 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  I  simply  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  resolution  does  not  in 
any  way  contain  any  authority  to  void- 
any  of  the  prohibitions  contained  within 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93-559. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  prohibition  of  any  military  as- 
sistance to  Chile,  including  grant,  credit 
sale,  cash  sale,  guarantee  or  transfer, 
that  is,  any  U.S.  Government  acquies- 
cence to  Chilean  miUtary  purchases  in 
this  country,  remains  prohibited. 

As  the  author  of  that  amendment,  I 
simply  wanted  to  emphasize  that  It  is 
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my  understandiHg  after  consulting  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  legal 
counsel,  that  Uie  pnMbltlons  remain 
fully  in  effect. 

I  also  want  to  note  once  more  that 
continuing  reports  of  torture  in  Chile 
of  political  prisoners,  the  continued  de- 
tention of  some  5,000  pei-sons,  the  con- 
tinued arbitrary  detention  of  individ- 
uals for  their  political  views  and  the 
continued  repressive  nature  of  the 
regime  unfortunately  still  justify  our 
refusing  to  provide  that  regime  with 
military  aid. 

In  that  regard,  higli  ofiiciaLs  in  the 
State  Department  recently  have  affirmed 
the  existence  of  such  conditions  in  Chile. 
That  affirmation  also  comes  from  the 
Inter -American  Comm!.ssion  on  Human 
Rights  whose  report  on  violations  of 
human  rights  was  accepted  by  the  Geu- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Oreauization  of 
American  States  at  its  recent  niecting 
here  last  montli. 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagiies  for  their  prompt  and  decisive 
action  with  respect  to  public  service  jobs 
The  continuing  resolution,  in  addition 
to  continuing  a  number  of  worthwhile 
programs  at  their  present  level  of  fund- 
ing, also  contains  several  annual  appro- 
priations. One  such  appropriation— o£ 
great  importance— is  the  $1,625  biHlon 
needed  to  complete  the  full  $2.5  biUion. 
authorizaUon  for  emergency  public 
service  jobs  under  title  VI  of  CETA.  This 
appropriation  was  part  of  Uie  5  3  bil- 
lion Emergency  Employment  Appro;>ria- 
uons  Act.  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Piesideut.  the  fact  that  nearts- 
9  million  Americans  weie  unemployed 
last  month  is  devastating  evidence  of 
our  Nations  plight  We  mast  create  jobs 
and  put  people  back  to  work  performing 
needed  senices  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  the  last  several  weeks  my  office  has 
received  daily  calls  from  city,  countj-. 
and  other  local  manpower  program  ad- 
inlnistratois.  All  have  warned  of  the 
serious  crisis  whidi  would  occur  in 
terms  of  job  layoffs  and  no  f  ui-ther  hires 
If  additional  funds  were  not  i-eceived  by 
the  end  of  June. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  crisis  has  been 
averted,  thanks  to  the  responsible  action 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
disthigulshed  Senator  from  Washington 
«Mr.  Macncson).  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Health,  Educaticm 
and  Welfare  Appropriations,  has  ex-' 
pressed  the  commiteee's  mtent  that  the 
contmuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1976  includes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  sectitm  776  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  at  the  same  rate  of  expenditure 
as  was  used  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Section  776  authoriaes  grants  for 
training  in  emergency  medical  services  to 
appropriate  educaUonal  enUUes  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  cost  of  training  programs 
in  the  techniques  and  mehods  of  provld- 
!  16  emei-gency  medical  service.'*— includ- 
JMg  the  skills  required  in  connection  with 
Uie  pro\-isioQ  of  ambulance  service— cs- 
pcciaUy  training  programs  affording 
I  imical  experience  in  emergency  medical 
.services  system.s  receiving  assistance  un- 
dc."  title  xn  of  the  Public  Health  Senfre 
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Act.  Sectkm  776  ^-as 

of  the  Public  Health  Service 
lie  Law  9»-lM,  the  Emeri 
Services  System  Act  of  197; 
.<^ti<m  776  was  given  a 
thorization  for  fiscal  yea 
million  in  order  to  con 
tion  date  to  the  other  a 
appropriations  in  title  VII. 
Legislation  extending    . 
adopted  in  both  Houses  of 
.rear  but  becai-se  the 
able  to  come  to  an 
Vn  authoriiie.s  have  been 
rter  a  continuin{<  resohition 
meiit  of  Health,  Education 
has  failed  to  obligate  any 
the  lontinuing  resolution 
despite  .strong  urging   frorr 
gui.<Jhed  Senator  from 
MAcmjsoN). 

Legislation    extending 
iborities  m  both  Houses  I 
extension  of  .section  776  i 
lions  authorizations  of  $1( 
nually.  In  fiscal  year  1974 
was    appropriated    and 
grants  under  this  section. 
:^tanding  training  progr^. 
tiated  as  a  result.  Interest 
support  under  this  .section  1 
veiy  high. 

Mr.  President,  trnining  i; 
component  of  any  commu 
for  providing  emergency 
ice-,  iind  the  authorities  ir 
are  of  stib.stantial  help  in  i 
t  i-stance  to  commuuitie-s  in  i 
rompetence    to    pi-ovide 
emergency  medical  service 
With  the  inclusion  of 

for  .section  776  in  the 

tion  for  fiscal  year  1976  at 
propriated  and  obligated 
1974.   this  valuable   a.ss 
available  to  tlie  Nation".';  . 
the  interim  period  before 
legislation  extending  the 
ihorities.  I  am  grateful  for 
tees    favorable    consideration 
mattei*. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  _ 
sent  that  correspondence  .^ 
iiiiue  be  printed  in  the  Recor 
Tliere  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ORD,  as  follows: 

U.S. 
Washington.  D.C., 
Hon.  Warren  G.  \Ucvrvsoyi, ' 
Chairman.  Su1>commtttee  an 
Education,  and  Welfare,  ^ 
Appropriations,  V.S.  Senate 
D.C. 
Dear   Ms.    Chairman:    It    h 
brought  to  my  attention  that 
of  the  contlnuhig  resolution, 
in  effect  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
.section  776  of  the  Public  Healtl 
Training  in  Emergency  Mediea 
is  my  understa.'idlng  that  ihi 
I'ladvertent. 

Thl.s    section    was    add^d 
Health  Service  Act  by  Public  .... 
Emergency  Medical  Services  S 
1073,  which  we  Joined  in  .spon- 
made  a  single-year  to  conform 
piraiion  date  of  the  remainder 
ihe  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
the  auihoiizatlon  of  appropiia 
•section  h.is  been  Included  hi 
tending  title  vn  passed  by  bot  i 
and  Sen.Tie  In  tbe  f>3d  Congie.=; 


to  title  vn 
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duced  la  both  Houses  la  thte  Oiigress 
is  Uius  strong  evidence  of  Com 
lent  to  continue  to  support  thl 

I  urge  your  Committee  to 
appropriate  bill  before  your 
amendment  to  the  continuing 
Fiscal  Year  1975  to  continue  t. 
training  program  this  fiscal  yeai 
on  the  authorizing  legislation 
pleieci.  WiDi  little  more  than 
remaining  in  the  current  _ 
not   lilitiy    that    srant   notifi.. 
distributed  or  adequate  review 
.ipiJiications  prior  to  June  30, 
"f  this  difficulty,  I  urge,  in 
>our  Committee  continue  the 
funds  for  section  776  through 
!  975.  for  amouucs  obligated  pu. 
an  amendment  to  the  contlauin  j 

You  will  recall  that  a  similar  i 
inoi ided  when  funds  were  first 
uuder  this  authority  In  Public 
V.\i:  Secjud  Supplf.menlal .' 
>•:'  1974. 

I  {;reatly  appreciate  the 

eration  you  liave  given  my 

iJi  tlie  pasi  and  hope  you  will  be 
nic  nere. 

.Sill  -C-cl.N. 

Al/.N  Ch*nston. 
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Waxhington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Alan  C»*nston. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dt.AP.  Senatob  Cranston.  _. 
your  letter  supporting  training 
emergency  medical  services. 

My   understanding   Is   that 
tended  that  these  trainmg  pro{ 
tinned  and  funded  tinder  the 
tinning   resolution.   The   probleib 
sure  you  are  aware.  Is  that  HEW 
following   the   intent   of   the 
emergency    medical    services 
yrams  are  not  being  funded. 

For  your  information,  I  have 
liberty  of  writing   to  Secretary 
on  tills  subject,  and  I  have  urged 
the  projects  funded  immediately 
T  hope  thl.s  will  be  helpful 
Sincerely, 

Wasken  G 
Chairnian.     Subcommittee 
Health.  Education,  and 
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M  ay  6, 1975. 
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XJS. 
Wuahington,  DC, 
Hon.    Caspah    W.    WeiWBEUCCT, 
Secretarv  of  Health,  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  t 
Welfare,  Washington,  DX?. 
Dear  Mr.  Secrbtaxt:   My 

poit  of  Emergency  Medical  I 

my  bringing  your  attention  to 
portant  matter. 

As  you  know,  in  fiscal  1975  >.>--e 
vided   837  million   for  Emergeni  y 
Services  to  get  a  nationwide 
important  area  started.  A 
not  with  these  funds  brut  with 
of  Emergency  Medicil  Services 
operate  these  programs  and  to   . 
important  place  in  the  deUvery  of 
services. 

It  is  now  my  tmderstandlng  „ 
not  funding  any  of  the  training 
which  were  provided  for  under 
ing  resolution. 

Because   these   two   ■enaergeEc 
piogranas  go  band  in  hai>d.  it  is 
that  we  continue  o\\t  training  of 
hi  this  area. 

I  will  be  looking  forward  to 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem*  _., 
lowaid  getting  this  prognua  mov 
.Sincerely, 

Warack  G.  Macnx; 
di  a  irma  ii ,    Subcom  v.iittee 
llrafth.  Kri'i^i'fioii    cud  WeJ 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  6, 1975. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnttson. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  iMbor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Appi'oprlations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chakman:  Tiiunk  you  lor  your 
letter  of  May  6  about  the  tr.iining  of  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  personnel.  Please  for- 
give the  delay  In  replying. 

This  program,  as  authorised  under  Sec- 
tion 776  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
lacks  legislative  atithorination  ai!d  appropri- 
ation and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1975  Continuing  Resolution 
(P.L.  94-7). 

The  1975  President'.s  Budget  doe.^  not  in- 
clude a  specific  request  for  funds  to  make 
Emergency  Medical  Services  training  awards 
under  Section  776;  however,  nutliorlty  and 
funds  do  exist  under  Sections  772.  Health 
Professions  Special  Projects,  and  792,  Allied 
Health  Special  Projects  and  Special  Improve- 
ment Grants.  A  number  of  applicants  have 
applied  under  these  provisioiis.  We  anticipate 
funding  projects  totaling  about  ftS.'iO.OOO  un- 
der Section  772  and  approvimately  .$3  million 
luider  Section  792. 

We  believe  these  aforementioned  fwnding 
actions  will  sati.sfiiciorily  ooutiiiue  jjrogram 
momentum. 

Sincert'ly. 

Caspar   VVKiNtERCES. 

Spcrfttiry. 

V.S.  Sfnatc. 
Washington.  D.C,  June  i:\.  1973. 
Hfiii.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Lubor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAIR^^AN:  I  am  \ory  grateful 
for  your  valuable  support  and  strenuous  ef- 
.t'orts  in  urging  Secretary  Weinberger  to 
obligate  funds  appropriated  under  the  con- 
tiiniiug  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  section  776 
ot  ths  Public  Health  Service  Act  (training 
ill  emergency  medical  services) .  I  am  very 
disappointed  at  the  Secretary's  failure  to 
obligate  any  funds  under  that  authority,  and 
the  lack  of  specificity  as  to  his  reasons  for  not 
obligating  these  funds.  His  failure  to  do  so 
may  create  an  additional  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  this  purpose  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976.  To 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  unfortimate  situ- 
ation I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  include  a 
specific  reference  to  section  776  in  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  include  a  statement 
in  the  committee  report  that  although  HEW 
failed  to  provide  funding  as  provided  in  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
programs  authorized  by  section  776,  funds 
are  being  appropriated  for  section  776  at  th» 
rate  of  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12 :  15  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12:15,  an  order  already  having  been 
entered  some  days  ago  that  no  rollcall 
votes  would  occur  on  any  day  this  week 
prior  to  the  hour  of  12 :  30  p Jn. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  voting  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  under  those 
conditions,  we  would  almost  have  to 
waitimtill2:30. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  tmtQ  12:15  p.m. 
today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  llie  vote  will  oc- 
cur at  that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:40  a.m.,  recessed  until  12:15  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  presiding 
officer  (Mr.  Weicker  ) . 


QUORXJM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clei-k 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1976 

The  Senate  contmued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  499)  making  contmuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  question  Is.  Shall  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  499)  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RAin>OLPH) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator  ftran 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowatbr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrcska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced—yeas  90, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  230  Leg.) 
TEAS— 90 


Abourezk 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmou 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

BtuUsy 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culvar 


Curtis 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Kagltop 

Eastland 

FamUn 

Fong 

Ford 

Gam 

Olenn 

Oriffln 


Hart.  Gary  W. 

Htut.PlimpA. 

Hartke 

Haakeu 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hi^inga 

Huddleston 

Hiunphrey 


Jackson 

Javlte 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lualt 

Iieehy 

I<onc 

Mansfield 

Matlilas 

McaeUan 

McOlare 

Mooee 

■ffcGorem 

MOntyte 

Mondale 

Momtoya 

Morgan 


Muskle 
Nftlsoa 
Nunn 
Fackwood 


Pastors 

Scott. 

Taft 

Pearson 

WUliam  L. 

Talmadee 

Fdl 

^;>aikman 

Tb\innond 

Stafford 

Tower 

Proxmire 

stennis 

Tiinfiey 

Rlbicoff 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Roth 

Stevenson 

wmiams 

Schwelker 

Stone 

Young 

Scott.  Hush 

Symington 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Church 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Randolph 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  499  • 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  S^retary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  nuUce  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  and  re- 
number sections  of  the  bill  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  House  Joint  Resolution  499. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chaii-  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  witli 
the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bvrd,  Mr.  McGce. 
Mr.  Proxhire,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Hsuska, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTIFI- 
CATES TO  BE  FILED  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, JULY  10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tificates pursuant  to  section  3  of  Senate 
Resolution  60  and  to  paragraph  8  of  rule 
XXV  may  be  filed  until  midnight.  July  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Restdu- 
tion  166.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  relating  to  the 
detennlnattiHi  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  frtmi  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  sesslmi  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of 
Utah,  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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directors  of  Uie  Overseas  Pilvate  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  which  was  reported 
earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  c  onsidei-ation  of  execu- 
tive bu.Jness. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMEInT 
CORPORATION 

Tiie  r-econd  assistant  loqislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  \V;  llace  P.  Ben- 
nett, of  Utah,  to  be  a  member  of  tlic 
board  of  directors  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Cort'O'ation. 
Tlie  PRESIDIKO  OFP'ICER.  Without 
objeciio;i,  tlie  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Mv.  Pre..ident,  I  ask 
imanimons  corLsent  that  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States  be  nctifie<i  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICFT^  Without 
obiection,  ii  is  50  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Piesideni. 
I  a?=k  unanimous  con.spnt  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  con.sideiation  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  le^islati^-p 
business. 


DETERMLNATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

QUO&UU  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  .sug- 
isest  the  absence  of  a  quctrum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie. 
clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
caned  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


[Quorum  Xo.  33 


AUcu 

Culver 

Bartleti 

Curtla 

Bayh 

Domenici 

Blden 

Eastland 

Buckley 

Ford 

Bumpers 

Otkm 

BuTdick 

Glenn 

Byrd. 

Orillln 

Barry  r.. 

Jr. 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Bynl.  Robert  C.  Hart.  PhUlp  A 

Oumoo 

W»«V»M 

Cm* 

HudcUeston 

Johnston 

I*g-1 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

McGce 

Mclntyre 

Morgan 

Nnnn 

Sparkmau 

Stone 

Xahnadge 

WUllams 

Youns 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
r\im  is  Dot  presoit. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Aims  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Fendtaig  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  lirtlowlng  Senatofs  entered  the 
Chamber  and  an.swered  to  their  names: 


Jackson 
JaTits 

Kennedy 

Laxait 

Long 

Mathias 

M'CleUan 

.McCiure 

McGovem 

Uondale 

Moui,o>  a 

Moss 

Miiskie 

Nflsoil 

r  ;ickwno(] 

rastorc 

t'earioa 

Fell 


'roTHiire 
Randolph 

ibicoff 
]  oth 

chweiker 
!  cx>tt,  Kxigb 
i  cott, 

Willi.ur.  L. 
S  rrffonl 

ceaiiis 

leveus 

leveusou 

rnilngton 
1  aft 

1  ower 
unntv 


f  oor 


a 


Abourezk 
Bftker 

Beall 

Bellmoii 

Brock 

Brooke 

Chiles 

Clark 

Dole 

Eagietou 

Fanniu 

i-'ong 

Hansen 

rJartke 

Hatfiekl 

Halhsnviiv 

Helms 

Holliijgs 

Huuiphicy  F-i-cy 

ThePBEoIDINC  OIFIC^ 
i.  ;»;T':ent. 

Mc.  CANNON.  I'.Ir.  Presi 
tlie  pL.rliamentai y  .situation^ 

The  PI^ESIDING  OFFICqR 
lion  is  on  lines  1  through 
amended 

.Mr.  CANNON.  Mi'.  Piesijc 
der  if  we  mit'ht  agree  on  a 
rbncliide  the  matter  with  r 
partii-ular  issue. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pres 
!ict  Iiear  the  response  of  tii( 
what  the  r?c'ndine  iai*-stion 

The     PRESIDING 
pending  question  is  on  line.s 
tage  1.  as  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  advise 
EUished  cliairman  oi'  tiie 
there  arc  one  or  more  nm 
this  particular  language  st 
fered.  I  am,  at  the  moment 
one  Senator  to  ccme  to  the 
an  amendment  to  that  langfia 

The  answer  is  that  we 
position  at  thi.s  time  to  agi 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICeJ? 
tlon  is  on  the  adoption  of  lin 
6.  as  amended. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
gate,  of  my  staff,  may  be 
tho  floor  this  afternoon 
sideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest 
of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl 
win  call  the  rrtl. 

The  assistant  legislative 
ceeded  to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  th  ? 
the  quorum  call  be  rescind© 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresiUeit 
amendment  to  the  desk  anc 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|i 
v.ill  state  the  amendment. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  c 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan 
proposes  *n  amendment  on 
lines  2  through  6  and  Insert  iTi 
the  words  "of  the  issues  set 
resolution  Is  finally  adopted." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presiient,  I  ask 
that  the  word  "the"  be  mod^ed  to  i-ead 
"this." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  .so  modified. 


■^  quorum 

nt.  what  i.s 

The  qwe.s- 
p.)£e  1.  a.s 

nr.  I  won- 

inie  limit  to 

c  ipect  to  this 

dent,   I  did 
Chair  as  to 

OFPtCER.      Tlic 
1  througil  6, 

the  distin- 
coAmittee  that 
ndments  to 
1  to  be  of- 
waiting  for 
who  has 
gc. 
e  not  in  a 
to  a  time 


Presl  lent 
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e 

?.  The  ques- 
.s  1  through 

Presfcent,  I  ask 
A  sert  Apple- 
F  mnitted  on 
dur  ng  the  con- 
re. 
ICWR.  Without 

:he  absence 

.  The  clerk 

clerk  pro- 


,  I  ask 
order  for 

.  Without 

,  I  send  an 
sk  that  it 

Tlie  clerk 

rk  read  as 


(  Jr 


.  Grxpftn) 
1,  strike 
lieu  thereof 
orth  In  the 


P  ige 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  will  havj  difficulty 
setting  to  a  vote  on  the  resold  ing  clause 
in  this  i-esolution  is  the  limitin  j  language 
Thereof  refsning  to  the  tie  vo  es  cast  bv 
t'..e  member.,  of  the  Committe  i  on  Rules 
and  Admini;:tration  in  lines  2  through  4. 

It  is  tme.  of  course,  that  t  lis  resolu- 
tion comes  to  the  ficar  oi  the  Senate  as 
a  result  of  those  tie  votes,  a  id  no  one 
could  dispute  that,  but  the  fi  ict  is  tliat 
.-oroe  Senators,  including  th;  Senator 
trcm  Connecticut  'Mr.  Wkic  kxr)  who 
offered  a  sub.stitute  calling  for  the  return 
ol  ihii  whole  matter  to  the  people  of 
Ne\.  Hampshire  for  a  new  elei  ticn,  have 
in  mind  bringing  to  the  atteu  ion  of  the 
Senate  issues  that  cannot  be  described 
m  the  limited  way  set  fonh  in  line.s  2 
thioufh  4. 

What  I  have  Eousht  to  do  hera  in  tj 
make  it  clear  that  such  amendments 
fould  be  considered  witliin  t  le  frame- 
work of  thio  resolution.  It  mi  ,y  be  that 
ihcy  can  ?nj  wvy.  My  aniendn  ent  would 
only  remove  any  doubt  about  hat  ouc,;- 
tion.    , 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Sen; 

Mr.  GRIFFIIJ.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  v.e 
able  to  clarify  that  through  a  ;: 
tary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like 
Chair  if  tlie  resolving  part  o: 
clutioii  v.ere  to  be  adopted  a 
guage  now  stands,  my  inquiiy 


tor  yield '' 

might  be 
:;rliamen- 


0  ask  the 
this  res- 
the  lan- 

,     ,  is,  Woula 

amendments  &till  be  in  order  to  any  oi 
the  sections  which  have  been  divid. 
even  though  that  amendmentTnight  nu 
relate  to  a  tie  vote  issue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  This  res- 
olution has  been  divided  anc  the  sec- 
tions will  be  voted  on  separatelj .  and  they 
are  cmendable  separately.  Aft  x  this  re- 
solving clause  is  voted  on,  thei  the  Sen- 
ate may  proceed  to  the  others,  deal  with 
them  separately,  each  amendjnent  sep 
arately.  and  there  is  no  inilq  for  con- 
:jistency. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  each  aiiendment 
could  be  voted  on,  if  amendet ,  and  the 
entire  resolution  could  be  attended,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEil.  "niere 
would  be  no  need  to  vote  on  t  le  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole,  as  amended,  i  iter  each 
section  has  been  voted  on  sepai  ately,  but 
when  each  section  is  pending,  of  course, 
it  is  amendable.  If  new  mattei  is  added 
at  the  end  of  the  resolution,  then  the 
resolution  as  amended  would  be  voted 


on. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  rule 
sistency. 

Mr.   CANNON.   One  furthei 
Would  it  not  even  be  possible 
additlcHial  section  by  amendm^it 
resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH 
ator  is  correct,  it  would  be 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  thtok 
would  take  care  of  the  probles 
Senator  was  contemplating  ml  jht 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate 
planation  of  the  chair  and 
buticn  of  the  chairman.  As 
Senator  Is  concerned,  it  would 
me.  I  will  ghre  consideration 


possible 


tte 
fjr 


for  con- 
Inquiry. 
0  add  an 
to  th:.s 

The  Sen- 


that  this 

that  the 
arise. 

that  ex- 
contri- 
as  this 
satisfy 

to  with- 
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drawing  the  amendment  after  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  sev- 
eral other  Senators. 

3^or  the  time  being  then,  I  would  .sug- 
-e.^t  t.h^  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

I-.:.--.  AULEN.  Wi]!  th'?  Stnatoi-  withhold 
i'ln? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  p.\rlia;nentai-y  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

T'le  PRESIDJNC  OFFICER:  Tlie  Sen- 
;itor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  the  matter  of  the  tie 
votes  and  the  statement  of  the  Chair  that 
these  various  items  in  tlie  resolution 
would  be  amendable,  the  words  in  the 
resolving  clause  would  still  refer  to  tie 
\otc3.  It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
.Mabama  that  that  would  preclude  bring- 
ing in  some  entirely  new  matter  not  as 
an  amendment  to  one  of  the  items  but 
as  a  separate  matter.  Would  that  not  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  that  they  would 
not  be  included  since  they  were  not  tie 
votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
.stated,  and  repeats  tlie  statement  and 
advises  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
there  is  no  rule  for  consistency.  If  the 
Senate  in  its  wisdom  chooses  to  do  what 
the  Senator  poses  as  a  hsTJotlietical  situ- 
ation, it  is  within  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  so. 

Mr.  .jVLLEN.  But  the  resolving  claase 
speaks  with  respect  to  which  tie  votes 
were  cast  in  the  committee. 

Would  that  then  allow  an  entirely  new 
matter  to  be  brought  in,  since  no  tie  vote 
occuned  with  respect  to  the  new  matter 
that  might  be  introduced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  believes  he  understands  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  The 
answer  is  the  same.  There  Is  no  rule  for 
consistency.  It  might  conceivably  be  a 
bad  resolution  from  a  policy  standpoint. 
From  the  parliamentary  standpoint, 
there  is  no  rule  of  consistency. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  can  be  brought  in,  even 
though  there  were  no  tie  votes  in  the 
committee  on  those  matters  and  added 
as  amendments  to  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian confirms  my  view  that  be- 
cause we  are  not  operating  imder  a  ger- 
maneness requirement,  that  Is  quite 
possible. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  clarifies  it  for  this 
Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  would  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  have  consulted  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  finest  If  not  the 
most  qualified  parliamentarian  in  oiu 
midst.  He  and  I  were  both  concerned 
about  the  possible  situation  that  ml|;ht 
prevail  If  we  went  ahead  and  voted  on 
the  resolve  rraolution. 

I  would  say  that  the  Chair,  however. 
has  reminded  me  that  aside  from  the 
pailiamentary  situation  we  might  still 
want  the  amendment  adopted,  because 
we  would  be  faced  with  the  argument 
that  the  Chair  expressed,  that  it  would 
be  rather  inconsistent  to  have  adopted 
a  resolving  clause  describhig  the  Issues 
CXXt 1243— Part  16 


to  follow  as  tie  votes  and  then  pi-oceed 
to  adopt  amendments  which  obviously 
were  not  related  to  tie  votes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  situation 
and  the  arguments  that  we  will  have  to 
lace  when  such  amendments  are  pre- 
sented, it  still  .seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  prer=s  this 
amendment  at  the  moment  and  seek  to 
make  clear  that  those  amendments  not 
bnly  would  be  eligible  from  a  parliamen- 
lary  situation  but  also  ehgible  in  terms 
of  the  consistency  of  the  resolution  and 
the  words  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  apart  from  his  tem- 
porary role  as  Presiding  Officer,  he  has 
no:;  noted  in  17  years  that  consistency 
is  a  senatorial  habit. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Seiiator  yield 
lor  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  wondering,  then, 
now  that  the  Senator  has  his  amend- 
ment pending,  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
ngree  to  a  time  limit  on  this  amendment, 
.=!ay  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a  side,  so 
that  we  might  have  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator  i  on- 
.sider  1  hour,  30  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.'•ent  that  on  the  pending  amendment 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  30 
mhiutes  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
chau-man  of  the  committee,  and  if  there 
are  any  amendments  to  the  amendment 
iliat  there  be  a  time  limit  of  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Even  though  this  resolution  does  not 
finally  dispose  of  the  New  Hampfihh-e 
election  contest  because  after  it  is 
adopted  it  will  go  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  fur- 
ther proceedings,  this  debate  is  generally 
being  viewed  as  the  decision  of  the  New 
Hamp-sliu-e  election  or  that  it  will  be  de- 
cisive in  terms  of  the  New  Hampshli-e 
election.  As  a  practical  matter,  that  may 
be  true.  If  we  were  to  Just  vote  on  each 
of  these  issues,  and  if  they  were  to  be 
resolved  as  Mr.  Durkin  and  his  support- 
ers would  have  us  resolve  them,  then 
f  m-ther  proceedings  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  be  a  rather  ministerial 
f  tmction  and  some  other  Issues  that  did 
not  result  in  tie  votes  in  the  committee 
would  be  overlooked  and  ignored  by  this 
Senate.  That  could  be  the  practical 
result. 

For  example,  contrai-y  to  the  laws  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  committee,  by  a 
5-to-3  vote,  not  4-to-4,  counted  as 
straight  party  votes  ballots  where  the 
voter  did  not  make  a  mark  in  the  party 
circle  at  the  top  of  the  coliunn  or  any- 
where near  the  party  circle,  but  made 
an  X  at  the  bottom  of  the  ballot,  below 
all  of  the  lines  and  below  an  of  the  names 
and  candidates.  That  question  as  to  the 
allowance  of  those  ballots  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 


The  amendment  that  I  offer  to  the 
resolving  clause  would  make  it  clear  that 
that  question  could  be  raised,  and  direc- 
tions to  the  Rules  Committee  could  re- 
sult. That  is  only  one  example. 

I  would  think  that  despite  the  rulin;^ 
of  tire  Choir,  which,  of  course,  is  sub- 
.iect  to  a.jpeal  and  c^emiliug  by  Uie 
Senate,  a  move  wliich  I  would  not  ex- 
pect but  which  is  possible,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  in  the  ir- 
tei-est  of  tlie  Senate '.s  deUberations  and 
the  ultimate  outcome  Uiat  on  these  other 
i^isucs  there  be  an  opportunity  to  brinK 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  has  merit.  It  is  a  proce- 
dural amendment,  one  that  is  not  incon- 
.istent  with  the  procedural  paiUamen- 
lary  situation  that  would  otherwise  be 
in  effect,  and,  p,t  the  very  least,  it  seen..s 
to  me  th.at  the  argument  might  be  tlict 
it  is  not  necessary.  But  I  do  see  it  serv- 
ing a  purpose.  Therefore,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
BioEK".  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
ha\'e  copies  of  tlic  amendment  availabk- 
.vet? 

Mr.  President,  a  ?;ailiamentai->- 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cer- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  would  it  require  that 
the  Senate  vote  in  each  of  tht  issues  that 
are  stated  in  the  resolution  precisely  as 
they  are  stated,  or  could  the  vote  occur 
on  each  of  those  issues  as  they  miglit 
have  been  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lan- 
guage would  then  read  that  the  Senate 
would  vote  sepai-ately  on  each  of  tlie 
issues  set  forth  in  this  resolution  as 
finally  adopted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  understand  what  the 
language  would  say,  but  that  was  not 
my  Inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  inquiry  was,  would 
it  require  that  each  of  the  Issues  as  set 
forth  in  this  resolution  be  voted  on  as 
It  Is  stated,  or  would  it  be  voted  on  as 
it  might  be  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
require  a  vote  on  each  of  the  Issues  as 
the  Senate  finally  Identifies  the  Issues. 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  says: 

—  of  the  Issues  set  fcrvU  in  this  resolatidn 
as  finally  adopted. 

We  would  not  know  what  the  issues 
were  until  the  resolution  waa  finall}' 
adopted,  as  I  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
resolutl(m  is  agreed  to,  as  amended,  if 
amended.  The  entire  resolution  and  each 
portion  of  the  resolution  Is  open  to 
amendment.  If  that  answers  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  and  then  the  final  vote 
would  be  on  the  resolution  as  amended,  if 
in  fact  It  is  amended  by  adding  new 
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language  at  the  end.  If  no  new  matter  Is 
added  at  the  end,  then  the  only  votes 
would  come  on  each  of  the  sections  of 
the  resolution  and  subsections  of  the  res- 
olution, as  divided. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  the  pur- 
lM)se  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary taquiry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Actually.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  will  not  be  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  these  various  items  imtil  after  pas- 
.sage  of  the  resolution?  Then,  if  a  division 
is  called  for,  we  would  go  back  to  these 
items:  and  really  all  that  Is  being  done 
nt  the  outset  is  defining  the  issues  for 
a  later  vote  on  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chau-. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  *he  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  If  I  may  have 
his  attention,  if  he  would  accept  the  fol- 
. lowing  amendment:  To  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "issues"  on  line  2, 
through  and  Including  the  word  "admin- 
istration" on  line  4.  so  that  the  resolv- 
ing part  of  the  re.solution  would  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate,  applying  the 
!.•»»•  of  the  State  of  New  Hampsljlre,  Includ- 
ing statutory  law,  common  law,  and  New 
Hampshire  case  law,  as  of  January  6,  1975, 
without  prejudice  to  consideration  of  aU  the 
protests  made  by  either  party  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceedlngn.  shall  vote  separately  on 
each  of  the  foUowlng  issues  In  Us  consider- 
ation of  the  contested  election  for  a  seat  In 
the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire: 


issues,  and  we  would  have 
result  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.   Pi 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Commit 
and  Administration,  in  its 
on  the  Senate  to  pass  on 
and  to  give  it  such  further 
it  saw  fit  to  do.  So  this 
suggested  by  the  chairman 
the  resolution  up  to  anv  othe 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  on 
will  be  a  .separate  vote.  I  . 
put  the  whole  issue  before  .._ 
I  urge  that  the  suggestion 
tinguished    Senator    from 
agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFF 
>ields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Piesi 
chairman  yield? 
Ml-.  CANNON  I  vield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  uondei 

ask  the  chairman  to  read 

wording  he  is  proposing  noi 
the   amendment   of   tlie 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  "Ihe  wo 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That   the  Senate,  i 
law  of  the  State  of  New  Har 
lug  statutory  law,  common 
Hampsliire  case  law,  as  of  Jan 
without  prejudice  to  con.slderat 
protests  made  by  either  party 
of  the  proceedings,  shall  vote  ; 
each  of  the  following  issues  in 
ation  of  the  contested   electior 
in  the  United  States  Senate 
of  New  Hampshire: 
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I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  what 
that  would  do  Is  take  the  resolving 
clause  as  amended  yesterday  and  strike 
the  words,  begmnlhg  on  Ihie  2  of  the 
resolution: 

With  respect  to  which  tie  votes  were  cast  by 
th«  membCTs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama may  have  a  comment. 

Mr.  AU£N.  Mr.  President,  I  collabo- 
rated with  the  distinguished  chairman 
In  making  the  suggestion.  I  think  It 
would  remove  the  tie  vote  question  be- 
cause it  says  "each  of  the  following  is- 
sues." That  would  be  whether  there  were 
tie  votes,  or  what  might  be  added  by  the 
Senate.  If  anytWng.  i  tWnk  It  would 
covM-  the  point  raised  by  the  distin- 
sulshed  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  might  say  that  it  goes 
to  what  I  understand  the  Senator's  con- 
cerns are,  and  we  have  already  estab- 
uaied  from  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
Oiair  that  the  divided  parts  of  the  res- 
olution are  an  subject  to  amendment, 
and  they  need  not  be  consistent  and  need 

Pwii?*'*  *®  *"*^  **»  ▼<*«  Issues:  and 
thntfore  w  would  be  rnaUng  this  Just 
a  UtOe  more  eonafstent  In  the  event  we 
adopted  an  amendnMnt  that  used  lan- 
guage other  than  resolvhig  the  tie  vote 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Could  I 
ator  a  question  or  two? 

As  I  understand,  then,  the 
removes  from  the  present 
might  be  understood  or  „.,„t., 
restriction  to  the  voting  onlj 
on  tie  votes  cast  by  the  mem 
Rules  Committee?  By  strikini 
guage  It  removes  that  restric 
appearance  of  restriction? 

Mr.  CANNON,  Let  me  say 
not  remove  that  restriction 
restriction  does  not  exist  as  .<; 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is 
the  word  appearance. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  pr 
resolution  are  subject   to   c 
need  not  relate  to  the  precise 
tie  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would 
thinking  of  the  Senator:  Foi 
in  section  1  we  have  eight 
tlfled  Issues  that  were  t.„. 
Chamber  by  the  committee 
celvable,  then,  there  might 
sibiUty  of  8  or  10  before 
works  Its  will? 

,  Mr.  CANNON.  It  Is  conce. 
there  might  be  an  attempt  to 
tlonal  Issues. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  it  v,\, 
resblcted  from  attempting  to 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  langu- 
not  restrict  it  as  It  now  exist? 
tainly  the  removal  of  It  could 

The  Parliamentarian  has  aliiady  ruled 
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the  language  itself  does  not 
from  amendments  that  might 
and,  as  pointed  out,  the 
required  to  be  consistent, 
no  rule  of   germaneness, 
should  be  a  cloture  petition 
event   the   rules   of   the 
apply. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Which  is 
additional  reasons  why  such 
the  Senator  has  just  read  r 
issues     during     the 
adopted  yesterday:  is  this 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  sa 
that  was  why  the  language  w, 
yesterday.  The  language  was 
by  the  minoiity  side.  They  cotid 
answer  that  themselves. 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Mr.     ^  ^„ 
would  only  say,  in  making  an 
tion,  that  it  seems  to  me,  : 
I  understood  of  the  language 
the  Senator  irom  Michigan 
modified  or  suggested  to  be 
tlie  Senator  from  Nevada,  it  .v^. 
we  have  protected  evei-yone's  r 
and  we  have  reached  a  conse 
I  would  be.  for  one,  at  least, 
accept  this  language  and  hope 
could  vote  on  it  or  put  this 
vote,  resolve  it  and  move  on. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  get  or 
the  substantive  issues  that  are 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say 
the  Senator's  concern  and 
reason  I  have  tried  to  lean  u, 
ward  to  accommodate  here  and 
cannot  get  through  these  minoi 
the  wording  of  a  resolution  w 
not  mean  anything  and  get  to 
of  the  resolution  itself. 

The     PRESIDING     OPFICEfe 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 
tainly  appreciate  the  expressloi 
distinguished  Senator  from  " 
ranking  member  of  the  con 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 
reinforced  my  view  that  the  i 
suggested  by  the  chahman  , 
care  of  the  problem  that  some 
concerned  about. 

The    chairman's   modiflcatioli 
leave  in   the   word   "following 
would  be  a  correct  interpretation 
that  word  "foUowing '  would  m  t 
strictive  in  the  sense  that  it  refer  s 
the  language  that  follows  as  In 
olution  now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  Senator  is 
I  thhik  the  Parhamentarian  haf 
made  that  quite  clear.  The  ■ 
issues  would  be  whatever  issues 
Senate  acts  on  or  in  the  body  of 
olution  at  the  time  of  Its  final 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  reason  «« 
used  the  language  set  forth  In  thi ; 
tion  as  finally  adopted  was  and 
offered,  of  course,  before  we 
opinion  of  the  Parliamentarian 
the  Chair,  was  that  I  was  conce 
the  word  "following"  might  be 
tive   word.   But   shice   that 
cleared  up,  and  the  limitation  „ 
tie  votes  as  the  only  issues  that 
raised,  I  would  accept  the  motuiu 
of  the  chairman  to  my  amendme  it 
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The  PRESIDING  OEPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  so 
modified?  There  being  none,  the  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

Wlio  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mi".  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  sponsor  is  prepared  to  yield 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  all 
sides  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  their  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  unexpired  time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  a.-: 
modified. 

The  amendment,  a.s  modified,  wa.s 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  2,  after  the  word  "is-sue.-,' 
strike  aU  down  and  including  the  word  "Ad- 
ministration" on  lines  3  and  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \\'ho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation is.  A  time  agreement  still  pre- 
vails on  any  amendment  offered  to  the 
resolving  clause:  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  Division 
1  of  the  resolution,  the  question  is  on 
division  1  as  amended. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

ITie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tV  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oi-der 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  MEET 
AT  9  AJU.  ON  SATURDAY  AND 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate meet  at  9  a.m.  on  this  coming  Satm-- 
day  and  on  Monday  next  rather  than  at 
10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  :; 
Is  so  oi-dered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MON- 
DAY, JUNE  23,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  on  Monday  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  PnoxanRE  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoul 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
meet  tomorrow  at  9  a.m,  instead  of 
10  a.m. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


DEIERMINATON  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.     . 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SiAFFonu) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  division  I  as  amended,  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 166. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  Uie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
iiamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tlie  issue  put  to  the 
Senate  now  is  the  adoption  of  the  resolv- 
ing clause,  that  is,  the  first  6  lines  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  modified 
and  amended. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  As  modified  and 
amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  con-ect. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  • ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IKOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mi*.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wa^higton 
'  Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yea.s  94, 
na.v.s  1,  as  follows: 

iRoUrall  Vote  No.  231  Leg.] 

TEAS — 94 

UcClure 
UcG«a 
UcOoverc 
KCdbtyre 

ISontoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

MuBkle 

Mdwyn 

Nuuu 

Packwood 

PMtore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

R.audolpU 

Kibicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUliamU 
Sparkxnsn 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Scon* 


Aij.jurezk 

tvang 

AUen 

Ford 

Baker 

Gam 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

Bayh 

Goldwatcr 

Beall 

Gravfil 

Bellmoii 

Griffin 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Bidpu 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Brock 

HartvPhiUpA. 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Buckley 

HaskeU 

Bumpers 

Hatffldd 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

B\Td, 

Helms 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

HoUinas 

Bj  i-d,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Case 

Humphrey 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Clark 

Jarita 

Crauitou 

Johnston 

CulTcr 

Kennedy 

Curtis 

Lax.'Ut 

Dole 

Leahy 

Domenlci 

Long 

Eagletoa 

MausHelci 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Faxirun 

Mcaeilsn 

SymlngCoa 
Taft 

Talmfldge 


Church 
Iuou>e 


Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

NATS— 1 

sievcDs 

NOT  VOTING- 

Magnu«>n 


Weicker 

Wimams 

Young 


Metcsir 


So  division  1.  as  modified  and 
amended,  of  the  resolution  '6.  Res.  166) 
was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask: 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  pei-mittcd 
to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
HEtits).  Without  objection.  It  \f=  :^3 
ordered. 


PREPARATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  3130. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  laW  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  R^resentatives 
announcmg  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3130)  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order 
to  clarify  the  procedures  therein  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statemoits;  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  ttie 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  tlie  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  v. as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jack- 
sow,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Bticpers,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  :Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  4005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R 
4005)  to  amend  the  Devdopment  Disa- 
bilities Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
autboriaed  by  that  act,  and  requesting  a 
ocmference  with  the  Senate  on  ttie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  tvro  Houses  thereon. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  1  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  amwlnted  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Cranstok.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Statford,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Ml".  Beall,  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DETERMINATIONS  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  Division  2,  which  em- 
braces lines  7  through  12  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 166. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  It  require  a  motion 
at  this  time  to  move  that  up,  or  is  it  au- 
t(HnatlcaIly  before  the  Soiate? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  It  is  au- 
tomatically before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  on  subdivision  (1)  we  can  get  a  time 
limitation.  I  wonder  whether  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  would  be  willing  to 
try  to  explore  that  possibility. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  Pi-esident, 
I  will  make  every  effort.  I  understand 
that  an  amendment  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered to  this  paragraph. 

Does  the  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  know  at  this  time  whether 
or  not  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
this  paragraph? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Tmnessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  has  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  that  he  will  call  It  up  as  soon  as  he 
Is  recogniaed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Perhaps  we 
should  let  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
call  up  his  amendment,  and  then  we  will 
be  In  a  better  position.  I  believe,  to  dis- 
cuss a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  the  pmpoee  of  calling  up  his  amend- 
ment, without  my  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  rifl^t  to  object,  at  what  point  would 
the  Senator  acquire  the  right  to  the 
floor?  Does  he  want  to  talk  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  hoping  to  talk  and 
try  to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. If  at  all  possible. 
•  Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  wants  me 
to  yield  for  that  ptirpoee,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
talk  on  some  other  matter  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  wlU  be  deUfl^ted  not  to  ask 
for  the  floor  until  he  Is  through.  When 
1  call  up  miy  amendment.  I  would  like 
tlie  opportunity  to  dlscuas  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


distinguished  chair- 
purpose  is: 
discuss  a  time 
a  nendment  Is 
ve  will  know 

do. 
delighted  to 
soon  as  the 


his 


voul  1 


canifct  get  a  time 
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I  believe  that  the 
man  has  Indicated  what  . 
It  is  merely  that  he  might 
limitation  as  soon  as  the 
before  the  Senate,  so  that 
what  the  amendment  w 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  will  be 
yield  for  that  puipose,  as 
amendment  is  called  up 

Mr.  CANNON.  U  we 
limitation.  I  may  want  to  ^ 
division  (1>,  which  is  befoi^ 
at  the  present  time.  That 
pose.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
having  the  floor  simply 
body  objects  to  a   request 
limitation. 

Mr.    BROCK.    The 
floor,  and  I  will  be  deligllted 
until  he  is  through. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  J 
while  the  acting  Republicar 
the  Chamber,  I  ask  whether 
might  be  able  to  reach  a 
agreement  on  paragraph  (1 
following  suggestion  by  waj 
mous-consent  request. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
a  time  limitation  on  the  pan 
bered  (1),  which  is  before 
this  time,  consisting  of 
12  of  page  1  of  Senate 
of,  say.  3  hours,  to  be  . 
between  Mr.  Cannon  and 
with  a  time  limitation  on 
ment  thereto  of  1  hour,  t 
divided  In  accordance   wit 
form. 

The  PRESIDING 

objection? 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esldejit 
the  right  to  object,  I  say 
gulshed  acting  majority  leadtr 
the  Senator  from  Tenness  ;e 
floor  and  offers  his  amendment, 
think  there  will  be  any 
ting  to  a  vote  on  liis  amend^ient 
may  be  objection  from  our 
the  fact  now  that  there  is 
any  particular  time  limit. 
Senator  has  observed,  we    . 
on  the  resolving  clause;  we 

on  a  number  of  other 

within  the  last  couple  of  days 

I  do  not  think   there 
difficulty  getting  a  vote  on 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
hopefully,  yet,  today.  If 
seems  to  me  we  shall  no 
difficulty  getting  a  vote  In 
of  tomorrow.  But  I  am  _. 
views,  I  think,  generally  tha 
disposed  to  have  any  par 
limit  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
gulshed  Senator  objects? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I 
Is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeili 
sion2. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presidei^t 
my  amendment  at  the  desk 
It  be  considered. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 
The  assistant  le^slatlve 
follows : 


ni  t 


9  tid 


OFF]  :;er 


On  page  1,  line  7,  insert  the 
advance  of  (l)  and  renumber 
sections  accordingly. 
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(10)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  _, 
Committee  shall  authorize  an 
of  the  Manchester  voting  machi4es 
vestlgatlon  to  be   conducted  b 
Riddick,  James  Duffy  and  Jam4s 
each  of  whom  shall  have  an  ec  u 
determining  all  issues  concernir  g 
of  the  investigation,  which  such 
have  the  assistance  of  two 
experts  to  be  retained  by  the  Committee 
during  which  such  hivestigatlon  e 
contestants  may  liimself  or  throu  ;1 
•sel  participate  by  malting  re< 
ing  questions  to  the  experts. 
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OFFICiR.  Is  there 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  W  11  the  dis 
some-     tinguished  Senator  yield  foif  a  unani- 
for  a   time     mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  I  am  dilighted  to 
has  the  yield  for  that  without  losing  i  ly  right  to 
to  wait     the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President 
•.  President,     I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  tl  is  time  to 
leader  Is  In    conflne  the  time  limitation  t »  the  sjje- 
or  not  we    cific  amendment  that  Is  penc  ing  before 
limitation     the  Senate,  that  there  be  a  ti  ne  limita- 
.  I  offer  the     tion  on  this  amendment  by  :  dr.  Brock 
of  a  unani-     of  3  hours,  to  be  divided  as  foil  ows :  With 
2  hours  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tmguished  autiior  of  the  a  nendment 
•  Mr.  Bkock)  ,  and  1  hour  unde  v  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  chain  nan  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Cannon*. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEP  .  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  person- 
ally do  not  find  that  troubles<  me  at  all. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  any  qualms  about  it,  be<ause  I  do 
not  know  who  may  have  indicated  to 
him  that  they  are  reluctant  to  have  a 
time  limit.  For  myself,  that  wll  be  plenty 
reserving     of  time.  I  just  do  not  know  what  the 
the  distin-     position  of  others  is  who  mil  ht  be  in- 
that,  once     terested  in  the  subject  matter, 
gets  the         Mr.  McCLXJRE.  Mr.  Preside]  it,  reserv- 
I  do  not     ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  si  aU  object, 
in  get-     I  repeat  what  the  Senator  fr<  m  Michi- 
.  There     gan  said  a  moment  ago,  that  there  is  a 
I  reflect     disposition  on  the  part  of  eac  i  of  us  to 
)bjectIon  to     get  to  a  final  resolution.  I  thi;  ik  we  will 
3ut,  as  the     probably    get   there    faster    ^rlthout   a 
just  voted     unanimous-consent  request  ra  ther  than 
have  voted     with  it. 

Issues         Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The;  1 1  change 
the  request  to  read  "not  in  e  :cess  of  3 
hours,"  with  not  in  excess  o    2  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Sen  itor  from 
Tennessee  and  not  in  excess  )f  1  hour 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  ihairman. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presid<nt,  again 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  i  nd  I  hate 
to  object,  because  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator's  motive  and  mine  are  the  same, 
to  get  there  as  quickly  as  losslble.  I 
think  we  will,  but  in  view  of  tl  e  expres- 
S4  the  distin-     slon  of  many  that  we  do  not  ge  ;  Involved 
In  plece-by-plece  time  llmltat  ons,  I  do 
object. 
.  Objection        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ob- 
jection Is  heard, 
g  to  Divl-        The  Senator  from  Tenness(  e  Is  rec- 
ognized. 
.  I  call  up        Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Preslden :,  in  re- 
ask  that    sponse  to  the  attempts  of  th(    Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  achIe^e  a  time 
The     agreement,  may  I  say  that  th  s  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  make  evsry  effort 
read  as     to  comply  with  the  standards  ei  tabllshed 
In  the  Senator's  request.  I  cann  >t  believe 
oiiowing:  In     tl^a*  i*  will  take  any  more  thai  3  hours, 
t|e  remaining     whether  there  Is  agreement  oi  not.  We 
v^Tll  make  every  effort  to  comi  ly. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  I  also  thank  the  Senator 
for  indicating  a  willingness  to  agree  to 
the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Before  I  talk  about  the 
specific  issue,  I  will  say  that  I  am  going 
to  be  hard  pres.sed  to  disagree  to  any 
reasonable  time  agreement,  because  I 
think  we  should  proceed  as  fast  as  v.e 
can  on  tliis  matter.  I  think  the  {."^sues 
are  fairly  clear.  I  think  they  can  be 
resolved  by  this  body. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President  what  I 
have  done  by  this  amendment  is,  in  ef- 
fect, raise  the  issue  that  is  listed  as  item 
No.  8  in  the  committee  resolution.  It  re- 
lates to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did,  in  fact,  con- 
duct an  adequate  investigation  of  obvious 
errors  in  the  machine  tally  in  Man- 
chester. N.H.  Let  me  just  recall  a  cou- 
ple of  facts.  These  are  not  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The&e  are 
a  matter  of  record. 

In  Manchester,  26.213  voters  were 
checked  off  on  the  checklist.  The  ballots 
recorded  on  tlie  protective  counter — that 
is  the  continuing  coimter  on  the  machine 
that  is  not  violated;  it  camiot  be  vio- 
lated, because  of  the  way  the  machine 
is  designed.  The  protective  counter  regis- 
tered, not  26,213  people  as  voting,  but 
27,266.  The  ballots  recorded  on  the  public 
cotmters  were  28,274.  So  far,  we  have 
over  2,000  more  ballots  being  cast  than 
there  were  people  casting  ballots. 

The  ballots  recorded  on  the  election 
returns  were  27,679. 1  might  add  that  we 
do  not  know  the  number  of  voter  author- 
ization slips  because  the  committee  re- 
fused to  allow  us  to  count  those  to  find 
out  where  somebody  went  wrong.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that,  accoi-ding  to  this  tally, 
2,061  more  people  were  recorded  as  hav- 
ing voted  on  the  machines'  public 
counters  than  there  were  people  in  the 
machines.  That  is  a  little  hard  for  me  to 
understand.  In  Tennessee,  somebody 
would  be  before  a  judge  if  that  were  the 
case,  trying  to  explain  what  happened. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  a  machine  malfunction, 
I  do  not  know  if  it  was  a  miscalculation, 
a  niistabulation,  or  some  other  misad- 
venture on  the  part  of  some  particular 
individual  or  group  thereof  in  the  State. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Why  did  the  committee  not  find 
out?  That  is  all.  Why  did  the  committee 
not  find  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  The  Chair  does  not 
want  to  empty  the  Chamber,  but  the 
conversations  should  be  taken  to  the 
cloak  room. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  help  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  the  Chair. 
I  hope  some  of  our  absent  colleagues  will 
lead  the  Record  tomorrow  before  they 
vote.  That  may  be  wishful  thinking  on 
my  part,  but  at  least,  it  is  a  fen'ent  wish. 
This  resolution  says  flatly  that  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  investigate  these  incon- 
sistencies and  irregularities.  That  Is  all. 
We  do  not  tell  them  how.  We  tell  them 
to  use  their  existing  personnel,  the  gen- 


eral counsel  of  the  committee,  the 
minority  counsel  of  the  committee,  and 
the  past  Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  the 
view  of  everybody,  has  never  been  ac- 
cused of  partisanship,  an  able,  skilled 
gentleman,  Dr.  Riddick. 

Let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  facts  in 
rrgard  to  this  matter.  I  have  heard  the 
(hairman  of  the  committee  saying  sev- 
eral times  during  the  debate,  "We  cannot 
consider  Mr.  Wyman's  protests  now  be- 
cause they  were  not  made  when  the  i;ro- 
test  was  available  to  him." 

Let  me  read  you  the  record  on  this 
so  we  can  .settle  the  matter  right  now 
and  not  waste  any  time  on  it  if  we  want 
to  get  through  in  expeditious  fashion. 
Mr.  Wymans  first  protest  was  reserved 
for  the  discrepancies  between  the  various 
cotmters.  That  is  related  on  pages  58  to 
67  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission.  He 
.specifically  appealed  to  tlie  Ballot  Law 
Commission  in  his  letter  of  November  27. 
and  tlien  he  raised  before  the  Commis- 
sion again  the  issue  of  the  inconsistency, 
this  2,000-vote  discrepancy. 

The  ballot  law  commission  responded 
that  it  lacked  jurisdiction.  This  was  a 
matter  that  would  have  to  be  resolved,  if 
it  were  to  be  resolved,  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  did  not  have 
.iurisdiction  under  New  Hampshire  law 
to  go  back  and  check  this  particular  mat- 
ter. 

Then  he  apjiealed  and  protested  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  again  the  court  niled  that  it  lacked 
jurisdiction  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Wyman, 
if  he  was  to  have  a  protest,  would  have 
to  present  it  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  history. 

What  happened?  Mr.  Wyman  raised 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  Rules  Committee  con- 
sidered the  question,  debated  it  thor- 
oughly, and  by  a  4-to-4  vote  decided 
that  they  had  adequately  investigated 
tJie  matter. 

Now.  tiiat  is  the  question  I  am  raising. 
They  did  not  go  back  and  tally  the  voter 
authorization  slips,  so  we  do  not  know 
wliether  the  original  checkhst  was  ac- 
curate. There  is  a  possibility  that  it  was 
not.  That  is  the  first  test  though,  the 
checklist.  That  is  backed  up  by  the  sec- 
ond test  which  is  the  authorization  slip 
that  a  voter  is  given  when  he  goes  to  the 
machine  to  vote,  and  that  slip  is  de- 
posited in  a  box,  and  it  Is  kept.  Now  that 
is  your  check  against  the  checklist,  and 
the  checklist  is  a  check  against  the  ma- 
chine itself. 

What  we  have  got  is  a  situation  where 
the  committee,  number  one,  says  they  do 
not  accept  the  checklist  number;  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  machine 
tally  even  though  the  machine  disagrees 
with  itself.  But  the  committee  refuses  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  checkUst  that  it  has  ah'eady  said  is 
inadequate  is  valid;  they  will  not  even 
check  the  checkhst  with  the  hard  count 
of  the  authorization  slips. 

Now,  that  Ls  hard  to  understand.  Let 
us  go  to  the  machines.  The  committee 
said: 

ViTe  are  going  to  check  the  machines.  What 
we  are  going  to  do  is  lind  tAO  experts,  send 
ihera  to  New  Hampshire  and  let  them  check 
ihe  machines. 


How  did  they  check  the  macWnes? 
They  went  in,  they  opened  the  curtain, 
they  pulled  a  ballot  11  times,  the  last  two 
integers,  which  would  then  register  tiie 
votes,  and  they  said: 

Let  us  see  if  those  II  votes  on  the  machir.e 
tallied  with  ihe  public  counter  and  the  pro- 
tective coui5ier. 

They  did. 

I  At  th:s  j^oint  Mr.  Fankin  assumed  the 
chair.  I 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  said,  well,  that  is  aU 
uie  investigation  they  needed. 

A  protest  was  made  against  this  proce- 
dure, and  a  request  was  made  to  go  in 
behind  tiie  machines  and  find  out  wheth- 
er or  not  there  was  some  contrivance  or 
i-ome  malfunction  wliich  led  to  an  incon- 
sistency of  2,000  votes. 

I  remind  you  now  these  2,000  votes 
I'le  only  on  10  voting  machines,  just  10, 
and  that  is  a  massive  number.  That  is 
200  votes  per  machine. 

Well,  the  committee  sent  its  counsel 
up  there,  and  comisel  ruled  that  the  mi- 
nority and  Mr.  Wyman  did  not  have  the 
right  to  find  out  if  the  machines  were 
accurate. 

I  do  not  understand  that.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  in  the  committee's  and, 
particularly  in  the  majority's,  interest 
to  eliminate  any  possible  challenge  by 
making  a  clear  investigation.  That  is  not 
m  the  interest  of  the  Republicans;  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wyman.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  majority  to  find  out 
if  the  machines  were  fraudulently  rigged 
or  malfunctioned  or  what  happened. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Anybody  can 
go  to  those  machines,  anybody  who  has 
any  skill  in  tlie  area — and  there  are  a  lot 
of  them  in  this  country  on  both  sides — 
and  find  out  if,  in  fact,  the  machines  aie 
malfunctioning  or  if  they  are  properly 
operating. 

If  they  are  properly  operating  then, 
you  see,  we  can  find  out  what  happened 
with  the  voter  checklist  and  why  there 
are  over  2.000  less  people  recorded  tlian 
there  are  votes  cast.  These  are  mechani- 
cal things.  They  are  not  hard  to  do,  and 
once  they  are  done  and  the  matter  is  laid 
to  rest,  and  whichever  way  the  chips  fall, 
we  can  go  on  and  reach  a  decision. 

Why  did  the  committee  deny  us  Uie 
right  to  find  out  the  facts?  I  do  not  know . 
I  cannot  get  an  answer.  All  I  know  is  that 
in  two  siiecific  areas  of  investigative  proc- 
ess or  procedure  denial  was  made. 

That  is  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  then  would  make  it  the 
sense  of  tlie  Senate  that  a  full  investiga- 
tion was  held  to  verify  the  facts.  That  is 
all  I  am  asking. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  think  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  suggested  here  brings  up  a  very  fun- 
damental question. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  asked 
why  were  we  denied  the  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  malfunc- 
tion was  significant,  and  whether  or  not 
it  had  an  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
election. 

We  were  denied  that  opportunity  to 
know  because  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  Dr.  Riddick'.s— what  started  out  to 
be  the  Riddick — Committee  that  went  up 
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to  check.  I  can  only  conclude  for  myself 
that  the  reason  we  were  denied  is  that 
we  were  spending  all  our  time  looking  at 
27  ballots.  We  are  going  to  spend  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Senate's  time  looking 
at  one  ballot  or  four  ballots  or  eight  bal- 
lots or  two  ballots.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  voting  machine  malfunctioning,  we 
are  talking  about  over  a  1,000-vote  di.s- 
crepancy. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right.      . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly  the  time  of 
the  Senate  focused  on  one  or  two  or  four 
or  eight  ballots  simply  detracts  or  diverts 
our  attention  away  from  the  massive  dis- 
crepancy which  they  will  not  allow  us  to 
look  at  at  all. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  would  the  Senator 
think  if  he  went  home  one  night  and — 
the  Lord  forbid  this  ever  happens— he 
unlocked  his  front  door,  entered  his 
house  and  there  was  nothing  there.  It 
has  just  been  stripped.  There  are  no 
beds,  no  television  sets,  no  carpets,  no 
paintings,  no  draperies.  They  have  wiped 
you  out.  What  would  you  think  of  the 
police  officer  if  he  came  around  when  you 
called  him,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
there  w-as  not  any  crime  because  the 
front  door  was  locked,"  and  left? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  never  looked  in- 
side. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Never  looked  inside.  Did 
fiot  even  check  the  back  door,  much  less 
the  windows,  to  see  how  anybody  ever 
got  in  there. 

1  just  caimot  believe  that  the  Senator 
would  let  that  man  keep  his  badge  vei-y 
long  without  raising  "Sam"  with  every 
city  offlcial  he  could  get  his  hands  on. 

That  Is  exactly  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
,    Mr.  BROCK.  Sure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  one  other  in- 
teresting aspect  to  the  voting  machine 
lack  of  investigation,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  checks  which  should  be  applied  and 
would  ordinarily  be  applied  is  to  look 
at  the  numbers  of  blue  slips  which  were 
placed  in  the  box. 

As  I  understand  It,  when  a  voter  Is 
given  the  clearance  to  vote  the  machine 
he  is  given  &  blue  slip. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  When  he  has  voted  he 
comes  out  of  the  voting  machine  booth 
and  surrenders  the  blue  slip  to  the  clerk 
of  the  election,  and  that  is  deposited  in 
a  box. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  he  has  to  hand 
that  blue  slip  in  to  the  clerk  before  the 
clerk  clears  the  machine  for  his  vote. 

If  I  remember  the  machine  correctly, 
there  are  a  couple  of  handles  on  the  out- 
side, and  until  the  clerk  has  that  slip 
in  his  hand,  he  cannot  pull  the  lever 
which  activates  the  machine  so  they 
can  close  the  cm-tain  and  actually'  cast 
the  ballot.  So  before  you  can  vote  you 
have  to  hand  him  that  blue  slip  which 
is  placed  right  then  in  a  locked  box  that 
is  attached  to  the  machine,  so  that  there 
is  a  method  of  finding  out  if  there  is 
some  flaw  in  the  ballot  coimt,  how  many 
people  actually  voted. 

'Mr.  McCLURE.  There  are  three  dials 
on  the  machine  itself. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.   McCLURE.    The 
dials  which  have  been 
blue  slip  which  the 
scribes,  plus  the  tally  sheet 
voters  are  checked  off 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  righ 

There  are  actually  five 
termining  hov/  many  peop|e 

Mr.    McCLURE.    And 
looked  at  the  fact  that  ther 
ancy  between  the  three  dia 

Tliere  is  an  additional  di 
tween  that  and  tlie  voter 
we  have  not  been  permitted 
the  blue  slips  to  determine 
is  a  discrepancy  tliere  or  w 
they  would  corroborate  tlie 
other  methods  of  countini 
coiTect? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  a 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  a  ma 
fore  the  superior  court,  in 
ings  before  this  arrived  ii 
tliere  was  a  discussion  of 
issue   and   at   that   time 
counsel — not  Mr.  Wyman's 
Mr.  Durkin's  counsel — m 
ment,  and  I  would  like  to  r 
ment  that  the  counsel  foi 
made  in  that  superior  court 

He  said: 

Also,    there's   another    ch 
hasn't  been  done  which,  if  th 
inai-be  it  should  'oe  done 

Mr.  BROCK.  Right 

Mr.  McCLURE.  He  stateft  further: 

In  the  voting  machines,  as 
Court  knows  since  the  Court 
Chester,  when  you  go  to  vol  ; 
authorization  slip,  which  is  a 
in  Mancliester  it's  blue.  I  doi 
color  it  is  in  other  towns  tli 
machines. 


itt  ?r 


of  fact,  be- 
the  proceed- 
the  Senate, 
his  blue  slip 
k'Ir.   Durkin's 
counsel,  but 
tliis  state- 
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Mr.  Durkin 
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A  little  further, 
ment: 


Now,  if  we  are  going  to  tr 
accuracy  of  the  votes  cast  on 
chines  in  the  City  of  Manchcs 
me  those  ought  to  be  obtalne 
like  an  opportunity  to  obtair 


He  went  on  to  say: 

I  think  we  should  at  least  lave  those  au- 
thorizations, because  suppose*  ly  nobody  gets 
to  vote  until  he  has  one  of  tl  sse  authoriza- 
tion slips,  and  supposedly  any  >ody  who  does 
vote,  that  authorization  slip  s  deposited  in 
one  of  those  boxes. 

He  went  on  to  conclude  ly  saying: 

But  at  least  a  total  of  tho:  s  ought  to  be 
pretty  close  to  the  number  o    votes. 

But  what  liappened  wliei  the  Riddick 
committee,  then  under  t|ie  direction 
of 

Mr.  BROCK.  Before  thelSenator  gets 
to  the  Riddick  committee,  ell  me  if  the 
Senator  recalls,  was  this  be:  ore  the  court 
or  the  Ballot  Law  Coramiss  an? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  w^s  before  the 
Superior  Court. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right,  llie  Superior 
Court  ruled.  If  I  recall  it  (  onectly,  the 
Senator  ca'n  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
that  in  this  instance,  e^er  though  the 
protest  was  by  Mr.  Durkin,  they  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  tlie|  question.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tliat  is  right.  Tliey 
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Mr.  BROCK.  And  they 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  that  : 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.   So  we  h; 
stance  where  Mr.  Durkin 
gested    to   the   court    that 
should  be  counted. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Riglit. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  , 
count  tliem,  that  is  up  to  the 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correc 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Then  we 
ceedings  under  v/hat  was 
committee,  then  became  unfter 

rection  of  Mr.  Duflfy,  w 

there,  and  this  exchange  tool 
I  refer  to  page  1640  of  part  2  (. 
ceedings.  Judge  Schoener  saii  I 

Judge    Schoener.    Mr. 
about  counting  the  blue  slips 
question   of   the   number  of 
your  protective  and  public  counters 
that  be  a  logical  legitimate 
this  time? 

Mr.   DuFpy.   I  object  to  that 
think  It  is  totally  out  of  line  w|th 
Committee  has  directed. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  What  does  ._ 
objects?  Does  that  mean  the  r 
do  it  or  he  personally  would 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  means 
not  do  it  because  under  the 

the  chairman  of  the  

put  in  charge  of  the  proceedir  gs 
and,  when  he  objected,  thalf 
precluded  the  committee 
portion    of    the    investigat^n 
should  have  been  done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  what  it  _ 
that  with  an  election  that  wa: 
2  votes,  2  votes  out  of  220,. 
have  a  situation  in  one  town 
on  only  10  voting  machines, 
are  1,466  more  votes  cast 
voting,  and  the  committee 
that  is  worthy  of  investigafon 
that  absolutely  awesome. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  th 
the  committee  to  read  the  vdter 
They  say  that  they  are  always 
of  judging  the  voter's  intent, 

man  has  made  that 

times,  that  it  is  his  Intention 
judge  wliat  the  voter  really 
do. 

I   thought   that  was   an 
sometliing  or  other  of  rather 
proportion. 

But  here  we  have  a  situation 
reading    minds,    but    of    . 
Refusal  to  investigate,  refusal 
refusal  to  find  out  facts  that 
the  record  and  can  be  verified 

I  do  not  understand  that 
cannot  bring  myself  to  belie'fe 
Senate  of  the  United  State 
want  to  know  on  what  basis  it 
a  judgment. 

And  when  there  are  only 
separating  two  men,  for  wha 
one  of  the  most  fundamentf  I 
the  whole  free  world,  what  is 
going  in  and  finding  out  why 
votes  were  cast  than  there 
voting? 

Good  land,  that  would  not 
the  course  of  the  debate,  it 
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course  of  the  whole  election,  those  1,466 
votes.  If  there  is  a  mistake  and  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  with  it,  that  would 
be  great,  but  if  we  find  there  was  a  mis- 
take, that  there  was  something  else  in- 
volved, that  would  bring  this  debate  to 
a  halt  and  we  would  find  ourselves  with 
a  new  Senator  real  quick.  - 

I  just  do  not  underetand  why  the  com- 
mittee found  it  necessaiy  to  prohibit, 
to  refuse,  on  tire  part  of  99  Members  of 
this  body,  access  to  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  reacli  our  own  conclusions. 

I  cannot  believe  tliat  tliat  should  be 
allowed  to  maintain  itself  on  a  tie  vote 
in  committee. 

That  is  all  my  amendment  does,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  does  not  try  to  prejudge, 
or  anything  else.  It  just  says  send  a  team 
up  there  in  whom  we  have  absolute  con- 
fidence, and  know  that  there  is  an  advo- 
cate of  lx>th  positions  in  this,  because 
they  would  have  proven  both  positions. 
We  know  both  sides  are  going  to  be  well 
represented.  Let  us  send  a  team  up  and 
find  out  exactly  what  happened  to  these 
10  machines. 

If  we  do  that,  we  v.ill  settle  the  prob- 
lem and  we  can  go  on  and  settle  this 
case,  and  it  certainly  would  save  a  lot 
of  time  instead  of  haggling  and  hassling, 
trying  to  find  I'easons  not  to  find  out 
what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  impor- 
tance and  the  necessity  for  the  check  of 
the  machines  is  difficult  to  overstate, 
particularly,  again,  Uie  point  I  made 
earlier,  that  the  number  of  votes  in  dis- 
crepancies here  is  many  times  tlie  num- 
ber of  votes  upon  which  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  vote  otherwise,  to  detei'mine 
tliis  election. 

While  we  concentrate  all  of  our  at- 
tention and  meticulous  care  on  a  few 
votes,  we  let  the  many  go  unchecked. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  transcript 
before  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  in 
New  Hampshire  when  this  matter  was 
being  discussed  before  tlie  Ballot  Law 
Commission. 

The  particular  witness  at  that  time 
was  a  Mr.  Huhn,  who  was  an  expert  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
With  respect  to  the  counters,  he  made 
this  comment: 

All  right.  What  you  are  saying  Is. that  the 
Indication  from  this  machine — 

Referring  to  one  of  the  dozen  that 
malfunctioned — 

All  right.  What  j^ou  are  saying  Is  that 
the  indication  from  this  machine  is  that 
172  votes  were  cast,  according  to  the  pro- 
tective counter,  and  218  votes  cast  accord- 
ing to  the  public  counter.  It  raises— two 
possibilities  come  to  my  mind,  one  of  them 
is  that  there  has  been  a  mechanical  fail- 
ure of  a  counter  or,  second,  that  there  were 
counts  on  the  public  counter  to  start  with— 
there  were  46  counts  to  start  with,  that  would 
also  account  for  It.  You  haven't  told  me  of 
any  other  tie-In  factors,  such  as  a  voter 
checklist,  that  would  tend  to  tell  you  how 
many  voters  had  gone  through.  But,  the  de- 
termination of  whether  it  was  a  mistake  of 
set-up  of  the  machine,  the  failure  to  set  the 
public  counter  back  to  zero,  and  failure,  by 
the  moderator,  to  catch  that  In  the  examlna- 
tion  of  the  machine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
election— I  would  Immediately  want  to  run 


a  functional  test  on  that  marMne  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  a  mechanical  fail- 
ure of  this  counter  that.  In  effect,  quit 
counting. 

At  another  point  in  those  same  pro- 
ceedings. Commissioner  Rudman,  the  at- 
torney general  of  New  Hampshire  made 
this  comment  in  questioning  to  the  viit- 

ness: 

Assuming,  liypothetically,  again,  I  told 
you  that  I  had  found  on  12  of  your  machines 
differences  ranging  from  1  to  707.  between 
the  protective  counter  and  the  pxiblic  coun- 
ter, on  yoxir  machine,  all  in  the  same  city, 
what  would  your  reaction  be? 

The  T\-itnes:i  responded : 
I  would  nip  my  lid. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  that  kind  of  a  rec- 
ord, we  did  not  fiip  our  Ud;  we  did  not 
even  flip  open  the  back  of  the  machine 
to  take  a  look  to  see  why. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  been  voting  on 
voting  machines  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. We  have  had  them  in  my  hometown 
lor  20  years.  We  found  out,  frankly,  that 
tliey  carry  certain  problems  with  them 
and  we  have  switched  to  a  different 
method,  which  is  a  vote  by  computer 
card.  It  is  much  faster,  much  cheaper, 
and  we  think  it  is  malfunction  proof. 
There  is  no  meclianical  function  that  you 
liave  to  worry  about  with  them. 

The  first  experience  I  had  in  politics 
was  in  1956  as  a  poll  watcher  at  the 
Presidential  election,  an  effort  to  be  sure 
that  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  of 
my  community  were  not  decided  by  vote 
fraud.  We  had  some  in  those  days.  It 
took  a  massive  continuing  effort  to  fairly 
well  eliminate  it  from  my  State,  thank 
goodness.  I  think  by  and  large  we  have 
eliminated  it.  There  will  always  be  people 
who  want  to  impinge  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  but  by  and  lai-ge  we  do  not  have 
that  now. 

When  we  were  tallying  those  machines, 
the  first  thuig  we  did  in  the  moi'ning 
when  we  went  to  the  polls  was  to  check 
tliose  machines,  to  check  tlie  public  and 
protective  counters.  We  had  three  dif- 
ferent people  go  up  to  each  machine  and 
make  three  different  sheets  to  note  those 
numbers  so  that  we  could  independent- 
ly verify  each  other's  count  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  We  knew  exactly  what  we 
started  with  and  we  could  subtract  tliat 
from  what  we  ended  with  and  would 
know  how  many  votes  were  cast. 

Once  in  a  while,  with  the  pressure  of 
election  nights,  the  returns  are  coming 
in  and  they  want  to  call  them  in  to  head- 
quarters, they  see  that  their  guy  is  ahead. 
and  they  say  "That  is  great.  Let  me  call 
ni  these  figures."  They  may  miss  a  digit. 
They  may  transpose,  with  76  instead  of 
67.  You  can  fhid  that  out  in  a  minute. 
If  you  see  one  single  vote  difference  in 
my  State  l>etween  the  protective  counter 
and  the  total  count.  I  mean  the  whole 
place  stops.  Evei-ybody  goes  back  and 
they  re-check  every  single  number  to  see 
what  happened.  We  just  cannot  take  a 
chance  with  somethhig  as  precious  as  the 
right  of  the  ballot,  the  right  of  participa- 
tion in  self-govei-nment  in  this  society 
of  ours.  It  is  a  fundamental  constitu- 
tional process  and  we  will  not  take 
chances  with  it. 

Good  land,  if  precinct  workers  in  Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn..  will  go  to  that  much  ef- 
fort, what  is  wrong  with  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  doing  the  same  tiling 
when  we  have  a  contested  election  as 
close  as  tliis  one? 

I  just  want  someb(x3y  to  explain  to  me 
in  simple  terms  so  that  I  can  understand 
it  how  1,466  more  votes  were  cast  than 
there  were  people  casting  votes.  Just  ex- 
plain it  to  :ne.  Or  tell  me  why  we  should 
not  find  out  how  to  get  it  explained. 

The  committee  chaii-man  and  at  least 
half  of  the  committee  say,  "No,  we  do 
not  want  to  investigate  that.  We  do  not 
want  to  find  out.  We  do  not  want  tlie 
Senate  to  know  what  happened  and  why. 
Two  voles  .separate  these  two  men.  We 
will  not  go  into  those  machines  and  find 
out  why  1 .466  more  ballots  were  cast  than 
people  casting  them." 

I  just  defy  anyone  to  give  me  a  ra- 
tional explanation  of  the  fact  that  this 
issue  Ls  even  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  question.  I  do  not  know 
w  hy  it  is  before  us.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  to  debate  it.  It  is  so  eminently  logi- 
cal, and  yet  apparently  we  are  gcmg  to 
have  to  have  a  record  vote.  I  do  hope  my 
colleagues  find  the  amendment  of  merit. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Ml'.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  ai'e  asked  to  de- 
termine this  vote  in  the  Senate  when 
now  tliere  is  a  voting  difference  of  2 
votes,  where  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
cei'tified  a  difference  of  10  votes.  The 
total  spread  between  those  two  certifica- 
tions of  results  is  a  total  of  12.  Here  we 
are  dealing  with  differences  many  times 
that. 

Let  me  just  read,  because  I  think  it  is 
imix)rtant,  the  difference  between  the 
protective  counter  and  the  public  coun- 
ter. What  is  the  protective  counter?  The 
protective  counter  is  supposecUy  the  per- 
manent record  of  every  time  the  machine 
is  operated  and  hence  records  the  total 
votes  on  the  machine  during  the  life  of 
the  machine,  reducmg  to  zero  after  each 
999  votes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Remember,  t*e  protec- 
tive counter  is  encased.  It  is  absolutely, 
pennanentlj',  totally,  irrevocably  sealed. 
It  carmot  be  opened  without  breaking  it. 
You  have  to  destroy  the  counter  to  get 
mto  it.  There  is  no  access  to  it.  That  is 
your  protection  against  fraud. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  public  counter  is 
that  counting  device  which  is  supposed 
to  be  re-set  to  zero  before  each  Section, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  election,  be- 
fore its  use  in  that  election.  Its  total  at 
the  end  of  the  voting  period  supposedly 
is  the  total  votes  cast  on  that  machhie 
in  that  pai-ticular  election. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tliat  is  right. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  The  pubUc  counter 
total  sliould  be  identical  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  opening  and  closing 
figures  on  the  protective  counter.  Is  that 
correct? 

Ml-.  BROCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  a  variance  between 
the  public  counter  and  the  protective 
counter  means  either  a  malfunctioning 
of  the  machine,  an  impix>per  public  set- 
ting at  the  beginmng  of  the  election,  or 
meddling  or  tampering  with  the  machine 
in  some  way. 
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Recognizing  that  there  Is  no  way,  ab- 
sent some  one  of  those  three  factors, 
either  a  mechanical  malfunction,  an  Im- 
proper setting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
election  period,  or  a  meddling  or  tamper- 
ing with  the  macliine  for  those  variances 
to  occur,  what  has  happened?  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  machine  number  1620  in 
ward  No.  10.  The  protective  coimter 
showed  an  actual  difference  of  1972;  the 
public  counter  showed  218,  a  difference 
of  46. 

Again  in  ward  No.  10.  machine  num- 
ber 1623.  the  public  counter  showed  243; 
the  protective  counter  showed  227,  a  dif- 
ference of  18. 

In  ward  No.  11,  machine  number  1633, 
on  the  m'Otective  counter  it  was  135;  on 
the  public  counter  it  was  183,  a  differ- 
ence of  48. 

In  ward  No.  4,  machine  number  1562, 
the  actual  difference  In  tlie  protective 
counter,  that  difference  between  the 
opening  and  closing  of  election,  was  180; 
the  public  counter  showed  only  59. 

There  is  a  difference  of  121  on  that 
machine,  10  times  the  total  difference  we 
are  talking  about  in  the  State — 10  times 
the  total  difference,  on  one  machine. 

In  ward  No.  7,  machine  No.  1591,  the 
public  counter  showed  239,  and  the  num- 
ber shown  on  the  protective  counter  was 
241— a  difference  of  2.  That  is  exactly  the 
margin  of  victory  as  certified  by  the  Bal- 
lot Law  Commission. 

In  ward  No.  7,  machine  No.  1595,  the 
protective  counter  showed  90  votes  had 
been  cast;  the  public  counter  showed  199 
votes  had  been  cast,  a  difference  of  109. 

In  ward  1.  machine  1532,  the  protec- 
tive counter  showed  146  votes  had  been 
cast,  but  the  pubUc  counter  showed  that 
311  votes  had  been  cast— a  difference  of 
165  votes  on  that  machine,  15  times  the 
difference  between  the  secretary  <rf 
state's  certification  and  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission's  certification. 

In  vmrd  1,  voting  machine  1533,  the 
protective  counter  showed  263,  but  the 
public  counter  showed  970.  On  that  one 
machine  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  707 
votes. 

On  ward  No.  2,  machine  No.  1537,  the 
protective  counter  showed  that  289  votes 
had  been  cast,  the  publie  counter  showed 
290  had  been  cast,  a  dilTerence  of  1. 

Ward  Na  6.  machine  1581,  the  pro- 
tective counter  showed  269  votes  had 
been  cast,  the  puUlc  counter  showed  273 
votes,  a  dilTerence  of  4. 

Ward  No.  12,  machine  1640,  the  pro- 
tective counter  showed  233  votes  cast, 
the  public  counter  267  votes  cast,  a  dif- 
ference of  34  votes. 

In  ward  No.  12,  machine  No.  1645.  the 
protective  counter  showed  257  votes  cast, 
the  public  counter  showed  258  votes  cast. 
a  difference  of  1. 

So  the  net  dilTerenee  on  those  ma- 
chines, the  amount  by  vrbUsh  the  pubUe 
counter  exceeds  the  actual  count  on  the 
protective  counter  is  1,008  votes  net,  tak- 
ing the  pluses  and  minuses  on  these  ma- 
chines. Tbat  Is  504  times  the  margin  of 
victory  as  shofwn  by  the  BaUot  Law  Com- 
mlaBdon:  and  yet  the  committee  says  we 
do  not  tefe  to  look  at  them  ami  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  cannot  look  at  th^m  to 
find  out  wliy.  We  cannot  even  look  into 
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the  box  to  count  the  blue 
which  one  of  these 
closest  to  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
really  serious  about  tryui  r 
who  won  the  election  and 
intention  of  the  voters  ol 
shire,  and  if  we  care  whi  t 
wanted  to  do.  ought  to  look 
they  did  in  these  particuli  r 
chines,  at  least  by  checking 
and  checking  the  blue  slips 
or  not  we  can  determine 
the  voters  of  New 
obvious   discrepancies 
here. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  tlie 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  have 
turn-outline  for  automa 
chines  from  the  State  of  IV! 
is  11  pages  long.  These  . 
for  the  precinct  \\orkers,  thi 
trars,  and  the  election  otRr. 
to  set  up  the  machines,  wha  ; 
go  through,  what  numbers 
a  count  of,  and  then,  of 
tabulate  and  close  out  tin 
the  end  of  the  day.  It 
pages,  and  is  very  specific, 
mous  consent  that  it  be 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iectio 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
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Recount  Heixtrn — Ovtmne 
iNG  Machines 

1.  Complete   tbe  heading  < 

2.  Enter  the  following  on 
Return": 

Prom  the  Stciteir.ent  Book 
Machine  Numbers  (Column 
Public  Counter  Numbers  ( 
Protective    Counter   Numbi 

of  polls  (Column  5) 

Seal  Num.bers  (Column  8) 
From  the  PoU  Book 
Total  Number  of  Voters  ( 
Number  of  A.V.  Voters  (if 

clnct).  (Item  16)    (If  A.V. 

used,  place  a  (     )   in  box  . 

Voter  Counting  Boards  Used' 
For  each  machine,  add  th« 

ter  number  (Column  3)  with 

Counter  at  opening  of  polli 

Enter  Total  In  Column  6. 

3.  Check  oaths  in  poll  _. 
certmcate  in  the  poll  book  and 
books.  If  they  are  not 
fact  under  "Comments 

4.  Check  the  following  ite. 
on  the  "Recent  Return'  agal 
machines.  If  they  agree, 
the  appropriate  square.  If  the 
Indicate  by  the  word  "No". 

Machine  Numbers  (Column 

Public  Counters  (Column 

Protective  Counter  at  Close 
umn  7). 

Seal  Number  (Column  9). 

Note  If  seal  properly 
(Column  10). 

0.     Add     the    public 
(Column  3)— enter  the  total 
this  total,  add  the  absent  vo 
16)   and  enter  the  total  as 
Number  of  Votes  Cast  in  the  _ 

6.  Compare  "Total  Number 
(Item  17)  with  Number  of     .., 

K  Item  17  Is  the  same  or  less 
the  machines  are  recountable 

If  item  17  la  greater  than 
machines    are   not   recountatje 
proper  entry  under  Item  20 
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Votes  Cast" 
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than  Item  18, 


item  18,  the 
-Make    the 


cond  itlons, 
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If  the  machines  are  not 
detailed  notes. 

7.  For  each  machine,   check 
under  columns  7,  9,  and  10.  If 
checked,  place  a  (  )  In  column 
chine  is  recountable. 

If  for  a  machine,  one  or  more 
are  marked   "No,"  enter  the  i.. 
column  14.  That  machine  is  not 
See  detailed  notes. 

8.  Open  front  and  re.\r  doors 
If  there  are  any  unusual 
a    note    under    "Comments 
Return." 

9.  Remove  A.  V.  Ballots,  if  any 

10.  From  face  of  machine,  en 
Candida les  and  Code  Numbers 
count  Return. 

1 1 .  From  rear  of  machine,  reai 
bers  and  votes  for  each  machi 
on  Recovmt  Return. 

12.  Read  Code  and  Vote  _. 
count  Return  and  check  against 

13.  Absent  Voter  Ballots — 
(a)  If  A.V.  Counting  Center 

Canvassing  Board   counts   the 
proceed  with  next  item. 

(i>)  Tf  A.V.  Ballots  counted 
proceed  as  follows : 

Check  package.  Is  it  securely 
.seale'l?  If  so,  they  are  recour 
they  are  not  recountable.  Make 
entrj-  under  item  21.  If  A.V. 
recountable,     indicate     why 
niento  '  and  return  the  package 
chii-e  r.!id  see  detailed  notes. 

If  A.V.  Ballots  are  recountable 

Open  tlie  envelope  or  bag. 

If  there  are  unvoted  A.V.  i 

if  they  should  have  been  voted, 

Tally  the  votes  on  reverse  side 
Return.'  (See  Machine  Manual 
struclions) 

Enter  A.V.  Tally  Total  on 
turn." 

RcU.rn  ballots  to  envelope  or 

14.  Add  the  votes  for  each  ca 

15.  Complete  the  certificate. 

16.  Sign  the  certificate. 
Appended  to  this  outline  are 

which  are  of  significance  in  a 

A.  Notes — ^These  are 
made  in  this  outline. 

B.  Challenging — Procedures 
count,  regarding  challenging. 

C.  Consideration      of 
Marks"  and  "Valid  and  Invalid 
ings". 

D.  Decisions  of  the  State  „ 
vassers  relating  to  commonly 
recount  problems. 

APPENDIX 

A.  NOTES— 

1.  Machine  Numbers  dont 
numbers  shown  on  the  Returns. 
tuality,  one  of  three  things 
pened: 

a)  The  Records  (Statement 
are  for  a  precinct  other  than 
to  be  recounted. 

b)  The  machines  for  a  precinc 
the  one  to  be  recounted  have 
out  (i.e.  2  or  more  precincts  in  _ 

c)  A  transposition  has  occurr 
Ing  the  machine  numbers. 

As  to  possibilities  1  and  2,  the 
rective  measures  should  be  takei 
slbility  3,  check  other  records 
velope,   clerks   records,   etc) 
under  "Comments"  on  "Recoun 

If  possible,  proceed  with  th« 
this  is  Ttot  one  of  criteria  for 
a  precinct  Is  recountable. 

2.  If  the  Public  Counter 
on  the  machine  does  not  agree 
llo  Counter  Number  on  the 
Notes,  proceed  as  follows: 
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"Comments"  on  the  Recount  Return.  Most 
likely  the  election  Inspectors  placed  the  total 
from  one  machine  under  the  heading  of  an- 
other on  the  Statement  Sheet  or  a  transpoei- 
f  ion  of  numbers  occurred. 

The  fact  that  this  number  does  not  agree 
with  the  number  as  recorded  on  the  State- 
ment Sheet  does  iu3t  aiVeci  ihc  recouutabillty 
of  the  precinct. 

Cross  oitt  the  number  as  recorded  on  the 
"Recount  Return"  and  iii>-ert  the  correct 
inmiber. 

Proceed  with  tlie  r^ext  item  on  the  out- 
liiie. 

3.  If  according  to  the  "Recount  Returns'* 
the  "Total  Number  of  VotCo  Cast"  Is  greater 
than  the  "Numiier  of  Vole.s, "  &everdl  pos-.si- 
biUties  exist : 

Tlie  machine  may  have  been  operated  by 
the  custodian  for  repair  purposes.  A  note  of 
iBuch  a  happening  should  appear  in  the  Re- 
marks Section  of  t!ie  Poll  Book.  If  this  sit- 
uation exists,  make  a  notation  tinder  "Com- 
ments" on  the  Recount  Return  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  next  item  of  the  recount. 

If  the  Board  of  Canvassers  are  doing  the 
recount  work,  they  may  call  In  the  Election 
Inspectors  and  if  the  Inspectors  can  satis- 
factorily explain  the  discrepancy,  the  Board 
of  Canvassers  may  proceed  with  the  re- 
counting of  the  precinct.  If  this  is  done,  a 
record  should  be  made  of  the  explanation. 
If,  however,  the  discrepancy  cannot  be  re- 
solved, the  origin.il  count  from  the  machines 
will  stand.  Enter  the  totals  as  shown  on  the 
Statement  of  Votes  in  the  spaces  provided 
on  the  Rc'iount  Return.  A.V.  Ballots  are 
subject  to  recotint.  Proceed  with  the  re- 
counting of  the  A.V.  Ballots. 

If  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Can- 
vassers are  doing  the  recount  work,  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  returuhig  to  the  pre- 
cinct, it  is  suggested  that  a  note  be  made 
of  the  error  and  that  the  precUict  be  re- 
counted on  a  tentative  basis.  The  informa- 
tion could  then  be  turned  over  to  the  Board 
of  Canvassers  for  their  disposition.  Again, 
the  Canvassing  Board  is  authorized  to  call 
la  the  inspectors  for  an  explanation  and  if 
satisfied,  may  recount  the  precinct. 

If  the  Board  of  Canvassers  cannot  satis- 
factorily resolve  the  problem,  the  original 
totals  for  the  machines  shall  stand.  In  this 
case,  check  the  returns  as  shown  by  the 
Statement  of  Votes  against  those  entered 
from  the  machine.  If  changes  need  be  made, 
cross  out  the  incorrect  total  and  Insert  the 
total  shown  on  the  Statement  of  Votes. 

Absent  Voter  Ballots  In  such  a  situation 
are  subject  to  recount.  Proceed  with  the  re- 
counting of  the  Absent  Voter  BaUots. 

4.  If  a  machine  Is  not  recountable,  the  pro- 
cedure used  will  depend  on  who  Is  doing  the 
Recovmt. 

If  the  Board  of  Canvassers  Is  doing  the 
actual  recounting,  enter  the  totals  for  that 
machhie  from  the  Statement  of  Votes  on  the 
Recount  Return  and  proceed  with  the  re- 
counting of  the  remaining  machines.  Make 
a  note  under  "Comments"  of  the  action 
taken. 

If  representatives  of  the  Board  at  Can- 
vassers are  doing  the  actual  recotmtlng,  en- 
ter the  machine  totals  on  the  Recount  Re- 
turn tentatively  and  make  a  note  under 
"Comments."  Deliver  the  retmn  to  the  Board 
of  Canvassers  for  their  determination.  If  the 
Board  determines  that  the  machine  should 
not  be  recounted,  check  the  tentative  entry 
with  the  Statement  of  Votes.  If  they  differ, 
make  the  needed  correction.  Make  a  note 
of  the  determination  under  "Comments." 

5.  If  Absent  Voter  Ballots  are  not  recount- 
able,  determine  from  the  SUtement  of  Votes 
bow  many  votes  were  credited  to  each  can- 
didate and  enter  these  numbers  on  the  Re- 
count Return  In  the  space  provided  for  the 
Absent  Voter  Total.  Under  "Oomments"  en- 
ter the  reason  why  the  Absentee  BaUots 
were  not  recounted. 


6.  If  you  And  too  few  absent  voter  bal- 
lots, one  of  the  following  sltuaiious  likely 
exist: 

a)  The  names  of  all  of  the  voters  to  whom 
ballots  were  sent  have  been  listed  In  the 
poll  book  when.  In  fact,  not  all  the  ballots 
were  returned.  If  It  can  be  determined  that 
this  is  the  problem,  make  a  note  inider 
"Comments"  and  proceed  with  recounting 
the  A.V.  Ballots. 

b)  It  is  pofsibie  that  1  or  more  A.V.  enve- 
lopes were  not  properly  completed  and  that 
the  board  did  not  open  the  envelopes  but  did 
enter  the  voters  name  In  the  poll  book.  Again, 
if  this  can  be  determined,  make  a  note  In 
the  "Comments"  section  of  the  Return  and 
pro.^eed  with  the  recounting  of  the  A.V. 
Ballor.s. 

c)  It  might  he  that  the  board  Urand  ;  or 
more  ballu'^s  to  be  invalid  and  did  not  Inciade 
ilicse  ballots  with  the  voted  b^Jlots.  Locate 
the  ballots,  make  a  note  under  "Conunents" 
and  proceed  vlth  recountlig  the  A.V. 
Ballots. 

B.  Challenging — 

1.  Recovniis  are  conduced  in  two  ways; 

a)  The  Canvassing  Board  doing  the  uciual 
reco-.uitlng;  or 

b)  The  Canvas.sihg  Board  supervising  the 
Recount  but  the  actual  work  being  done  by 
representatives  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  method  of  handling  chi'.i;e;)^es  de- 
pinds  on  the  procedure  used: 

a)  Recount  by  the  Board — 

In  such  cases  a  stenographer  will  be  with 
ihe  recouuters;  therefore,  the  challe:ige  can 
be  disposed  of  at  that  time  and  a  record 
made.  Follow  this  procedure: 

Challenge  made — Make  note  of  this  under 
"Conunents." 

Offer  opportunity  for  arg\unent.  If  nec- 
essary, have  stenographer  take  word  for  ward 
testimony  or  argimieut. 

Make  decision — indicate  under  "Com- 
ments" decision  made. 

Proceed  as  per  directions  In  outline  de- 
liendlng  on  decision  reached  relative  to  the 
challenge. 

b)  Recount  by  representatives  of  the 
Board — 

Challenges  made  to  representatives  of  the 
Board  must  bo  disposed  of  by  the  Board; 
thuF,  a  little  difiterent  procedure  must  be 
used. 

Under  "Comments"  note  that  a  challenge 
has  been  made. 

Obtain  all  the  Information  from  the  ma- 
chines and  records  and  enter  onto  the  Re- 
count Return. 

Upon  completion  of  observations  at  the 
machine,  present  the  material  to  the  Board 
of  Canvassers. 

Argument  and  dispasitlon  made  at  this 
point. 

C.  Distinguishing  marks  and  valid  and  hi- 
valid  ballot  markings — 

The  Recount  Rules  provide  that  In  order 
to  rule  a  baUot  Invalid  because  of  distin- 
guishing marks — 

It  must  be  clearly  evident  that — 

1)  The  marking  was  placed  on  the  b.-tlloi  by 
the  voter 

2)  For  the  purpose  of  dlstlngulshhig  it. 
See  Appendix  on  "Determination  of  Valid- 
ity of  BaUots"  and  "Ballot  mustnttons" 

D.  The  following  decision  made  by  the 
Board  of  State  Canvassers  relating  to  re- 
counts may  be  helpful — 

1)  Applications  for  ballots  and  application 
for  absent  voter  ballots  are  not  the  proper 
subject  of  a  recount.  If  counsel  wishes  to 
make  exhibits  of  them  for  purposes  of  pre- 
serving them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so. 

2)  The  envelopes  In  which  Absent  Voter 
Ballots  were  returned  are  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  a  recount.  Again,  if  counsel  wishes 
to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  envelopes,  thts 
should  be  permitted. 

3)  Absent  Voter  Ballots  with  numbered 
corners  still  afTixed  are  subject  to  Recount. 


The  numbered  corners  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  distlngulslmig  marks. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  purpose  for  that, 
Mr.  President,  Is  that  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant for  those  who  are  not  here  and 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  diligently  read  the 
Record  tomonow  before  the  vote,  to 
know  what  an  inten.sive,  specific,  de- 
tained, careful  process  people  go  through 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  to  be 
sure  that  the  vote  is  counted  and  count- 
ed accurately  and  honestly. 

It  does  not  matter  what  State  ycu 
are  talking  about.  New  Hampshire  lias 
virtually  no  history  of  any  voting  fraud. 
It  is  a  first-rate  State.  Most  other  States 
have  remarkably  good  records.  There 
are  some  exceptions.  But  in  every  State 
I  have  had  any  exjjerience  with,  the 
process  of  tabulation  is  almost  by  in- 
stinct, because  it  is  such  a  fundamental 
Ijart  of  our  constitutional  process,  de- 
tained, careful,  and  specific  in  terms  of 
how  you  do  it. 

It  has  become  soil  of  an  accepted 
practice  that  there  are  certain  pro- 
cedures you  go  through.  And  all  of  u":. 
while  we  may  have  different  machines 
adopt  the  same  sort  of  protective  tech- 
niques to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  make 
an  en-or,  even  a  happenstance  error,  to 
make  suie  that  we  protect  the  rights  of 
our  citizens. 

So  I  have  put  this  into  tlie  Record  to 
show  the  use  of  that  kind  of  detail  in  a 
different  State.  I  put  it  in  because  I  want 
to  show  the  contrast  between  that  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  who  say  to 
us:  "You  shall  not  re-tally;  you  shall  not 
Investigate:  5'ou  shall  not  know  whether 
there  is  a  machine  error.  You  shall  not 
recount  the  blue  slips.  You  shall  not  find 
out  why  the  public  counter  and  the  pro- 
tective counter  vary.  You  shall  not  find 
out  why  the  public  counter  and  the  pro- 
tective counter  vary  from  the  count  ci" 
the  ballots  cast.  You  shall  not  know 
why  the  public  coimter,  the  protective 
counter,  and  the  ballots  cast  disagree 
with  the  number  of  people  who  registered 
to  vote.  You  shall  not  find  out  why  all 
four  of  those,  the  public  counter,  the  pro- 
tective counter,  the  ballots  cast,  and  the 
people  who  signed  i^i  at  the  start  on  a 
checklist — why  all  four  of  those  disagree 
with  tlie  authorization  slips,  because  v.e 
will  not  even  let  you  cotint  those  authori- 
zation slips  to  fUid  out  if  one  of  the  four 
Is  accurate." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  just  not  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  It 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  any  precinct 
worker  of  any  par^  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  all  been  through  the 
process.  They  know  that  we  are  talking 
about  something  fundamental.  Bu":  at 
least  half  of  the  committee  has  said. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  find  out.  Thou  shalt 
not" 

I  say  that  Is  for  the  Senate  to  decide, 
and  that  Is  what  my  amendment  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  It  is  Interesthig 
to  know  that  the  committee,  when  It 
went  to  New  Hampshire  to  look  at  these 
machines,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
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there  was  a  malfunction,  basically  per- 
formed only  one  test.  As  I  miderstand 
from  i^eading  the  RxcoRs.  they  pulled  the 
lever  11  times  for  etach  candidate  on  each 
of  the  machines.  And  what  did  that  cur- 
sory check  show?  It  showed  that  of  the 
12  machines.  9  recorded  correctly  on  the 
protective  counter  and  the  public  counter 
for  those  11  pulls,  and  they  concluded, 
then,  that  they  were  all  right. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  to  deter- 
mine why  they  had  malfunctioned  before, 
and  they  performed  at  this  particular 
time  in  a  way  different  from  the  way 
they  had  performed  during  tlie  election, 
which  is  what  we  are  really  concerned 
about.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
find  out  why  they  had  recorded  errone- 
ously before,  but  recorded  correctly  this 
time.  The  minority  counsel  asked  to  see 
the  repair  records  on  the  machine,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  machines 
had  been  repaired  between  the  time  of 
the  election  and  the  time  of  the  test. 

Mr.  Duffy  objected  to  looking  at  the 
repair  records.  So  there  v,as  attempt 
made,  but  it  was  blocked  in  an  attempt 
to  see  why  at  one  time  during  the  elec- 
tions they  malfunctioned  and  in  this  very 
ciursory  test  they  functioned  correctly. 
But  the  other  3  of  the  12  malfunctioned 
even  during  that  limited  test. 

You  would  have  thought  that  that 
would  at  least  have  raised  some  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, that  went  up.  as  to  why  it  was 
malfunctioning  while  they  were  pulling 
th6  handle.  Did  they  open  the  backs  to 
find  out?  No.  Did  they  get  the  repaii- 
records  to  find  out?  No.  Nothing  was 
further  done.  They  just  came  back  and 
reported  to  the  committee  none  fimc- 
tioned  correctly,  three  did  not  function. 
and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  answer. 

I  submit  it  answers  nothing.  It  an- 
swers not  one  thing  about  why  the  dif- 
ference between  the  count  on  election 
day.  and  that  is  what  they  were  charged 
with  going  up  and  doing. 

I  support  very  wholeheartedly  the  ef- 
fort of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
direct  that  those  machines  be  checked 
and  that  an  investigation  be  conducted. 
to  nnd  out  If  it  Is  possible  to  find  out  why 
this  discrepancy  whl<di  In  net  effect,  plus 
and  minus,  is  over  1,000  votes  different 
on  12  machines. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  raises  an  in- 
teresting point.  When  they  had  counted 
all  these  massive  11  ballots  out  of  27,000 
total  casting  votes  on  the  machine  and 
28,000  votes  cast,  they  found  out  that  at 
least  on  9  of  the  12  machines  the  protec- 
tive counter  and  public  counter  agreed 
Mr.  DulTy  then  decided  that  that  proved 
the  machines  were  accurate.  I  think  that 
would  have  caused  me  to  ask:  "My  gosh 
why  are  they  working  now  when  they  did 
not  work  on  election  day?" 

What  happened?  Has  some  good  me- 
chanic been  in  there  straightening  them 
out?  I  thought  they  were  supposed  to  be 
protected.  I  thought  they  were  supposed 
to  be  sealed. 

But  no,  we  do  not  want  to  find  that 
out.  We  Just  want  to  say  nobody,  not  a 
Member  of  ih9  Senate  of  tbe  IMted 
States,  not  one  of  the  99  now  serving  shall 
have  the  right  to  know  why  they  started 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senatoi 
that,  if  the  machines  did  not 
on  election  day.  that  would  _ 
perhaps  there  was  a  mistake 
ting  of  the  machine  at  the 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Not  really,  . . 
caimot  happen.  You  see  that 
with  regard  to  the  public 
the  protective  counter  is  pe 
and  totally  sealed.  You  canno 
ce.ss  to  it  without  destroying 

Mr.  McCLURE.  You  could 
it? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  you 
read  it  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  BROCK.   Oh  yes.   You 
thnt. 

Mr.   MrCLURE.  So  that 
that  was 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is 

caji  verify,  because  the 

machine  that  is  done  when 
the  machine  in  the  morning  ca 
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because  the  committee  did 
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Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correci 
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opportunity  to  look  at  the 
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counter. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  great 
finding  out  why  these  people 
Hampshire    and    spent    all 
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Midland  case.  They  did  not 
the  absentee  ballots.  They  did 
physical  recount.  They  did  ... 
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What  are  they  supposed  to 
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even  get  into  the  machines  to 
mechanical  acciu-acy  or  verity 
machines.  No.   You  do  not 
right." 

Maybe  he  can  deny  that  . 
minority  counsel,  but  I  questioi 
he  can  deny  that  right  to  th< 
from  Tennessee,  the  Senator 
and  the  Senator  from  every 
In  this  Union.  It  seems  to  me 
have  swne  fundamental  cons 
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rights  that  are  questioned  in  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  unless  we 
can  sustain  this  motion,  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  information  on  the  part  of  all 
Senatoi'S  is  being  denied  by  some,  and 
that  is  not  a  tolerable  situation  to  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.s.see. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S. -nator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  tliink  it  is  intere.si  ing 
to  read  from  the  report  that  was  filed  by 
the  Riddick  Commission,  the  Riddick 
Committee,  or  perhaps  the  Duffy  Com- 
mittee, depending  upon  how  you  view 
their  function,  as  it  was  filed  back  with 
tlie  committee.  I  read  from  iiaj?e  3  of 
that  report: 

During  the  Inspection  of  ihe  niachino:;.  it 
was  discovered  that  on  two  or  the  machines 
prorectlve  counters  did  not  function  accu- 
ratelv.  They  were  machines  No.  1522  and 
1633.  On  one  other  machine.  No.  1562,  the 
public  counter  did  not  function  accurately. 
On  the  other  nine  machines,  the  protective 
and  public  coiuiters  were  found  to  be  o;,- 
cnuiiig  together- 
Get  this;  this  is  tiie  confiuding  sen- 
tence in  that  paragraph  of  I  le  report, 
despite  the  fact  thai  ;:iey  had  di;rerefl  u:i 
election  day. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iia.s 
pointed  out,  that  certainly  would  rai.se 
the  question  as  to  why  it  had  functioned 
differently  on  election  day.  when  they 
did  not  function  differently  on  the  day  of 
the  test. 

They  were  denied  even  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  it.  They  were  denied  even  the 
opportunity  to  count  the  blue  .slips,  if 
they  could.  They  were  even  denied  the 
opportunity  to  open  the  b.ack  of  the  ma- 
chine to  look  at  the  mechanical  linkage 
within  the  machines,  to  determine,  if 
they  could,  a  mechanical  malfunction. 
They  just  came  back  and  said,  "We  don't 
know  why.  but  there  was  a  mistake." 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
something  else  that  bothei-s  me.  It  both- 
ers me  a  little  that  Mr.  Durkin's  counsel 
raised  this  issue  before  tlie  ballot  law 
commis.slon  and  the  court,  and  he  be- 
comes strangely  silent  on  it  now.  He  was 
light  then  in  saying  that  we  should  go 
in  and  just  count  the  slips,  to  be  sure 
how  .many  people  voted.  He  was  right  in 
saying  that  they  cannot  vote  in  New 
Hampshire  on  a  machine  w  ithout  giving 
them  that  blue  slip. 

Mr.  Durkin's  counsel  was  absolutely 
right.  You  cannot  get  into  a  machine 
without  giving  them  thafblue  slip,  and 
it  Is  then  put  into  a  locked  box,  and  it  is 
still  there.  It  has  not  been  opened.  Why? 
Because  Mr.  Duffy  i-uled  that  we  do  riot 
have  a  right,  as  Senators,  to  know  how 
many  people  \  oted  on  these  10  machines 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  which  more  votes 
wore  cast  than  people  who  cast  votes. 

Mr.  Duffy  does  not  set  the  standard-, 
for  access  to  information  by  tlie  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  time  we 
decided  whether  or  not  we  have  a  right 
to  know  what  went  on,  why,  how,  and 
imder  what  circumstances. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Prcsitient,  w  ill  tlic 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Perhaps  what  we  get 
to,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  is  that  if  a 
proper  investigation  is  made,  we  still  «ill 
not  know  what  happened. 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  somethuig,  too. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  If  we  get  to  that  point, 
then  perhaps  we  will  get  to  the  point  of 
determining  that  after  all  the  hom-s  of 
deliberation  in  committee,  by  staff,  and 
on  the  floor  oi  the  Senate — after  all  the 
effort  we  have  made,  with  the  beat  of  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  eveiybody  in- 
volved— there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what 
happened  in  New  Hamp.shire  on  that 
election  day.  no  way  of  knowing  what 
tile  voters  reailj-  intended  as  a  result  of 
their  attempt  to  cast  theii-  ballots  in  that 
Senate  race. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  possible.  But  I 
think  that  we  have  .such  a  specific,  de- 
finable, clear  issue  in  this  matter  tiiat  at 
least  in  liiis  instance  we  can  reassure  the 
Senate  ot  t.}ie  United  States  that  we  are 
leachin.i;  nn  this  matter  a  logical 
coiiclusiori. 

There  are  so  muny  cross  tabuhuions 
available  that  these  machines  are  con- 
structed, incredibly,  almost  by  design,  to 
be  costly,  it  appears.  There  are  five  dif- 
ferent ciiecks  on  these  tiling.-- — five  dit- 
ferent.  independent  checks. 

M>-.  McCLURE.  But  \>e  havi:  not  botii- 
o:edlouse  them. 

Ml-.  BROCK.  We  aie  not  e\en  allowed 
to  look  at  them.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
question  them.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
tabulate.  We  ;'re  not  allowed  to  cross- 
check. We  are  not  allowed  to  go  back 
and  look  at  the  previous  tally  that  was 
made  by  other  election  officials  on  a  dif- 
ferent day,  to  .sec  what  happened. 

We  aie  just  told:  "No,  we  are  sorry, 
folks.  Mr.  Duffy  does  not  tliink  the  Sen- 
atoi-R  of  the  United  States  need  this  kind 
of  infoi-mation."'  So  Mr.  Duffy  has  ruled 
that  we  cannot  have  access  to  it.  If  he 
can  make  rulinPs  such  as  this  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  affect  our  access  to 
information,  he  might  as  well  sit  up 
there  and  make  the  parliamentary  rules 
under  which  we  conduct  debate. 

The  point  is  made.  I  wish  I  could  en- 
courage those  on  the  committee  to  pose 
this  motion  in  the  committee.  I  wish  I 
could  get  them  to  accept  it  and  settle 
the  matter  quickly  and  get  on  with  it. 
Perliaiis.  after  hearing  the  eminentiy  at- 
tractive logic  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Uie  Senator  from  Nevada  will  want  to 
do  that.  I  do  not  know. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

A  couple  cf  points  need  to  be  under- 
scored, and  one  additional  point  should 
be  made. 

We  have  gone  hito  the  question  of  the 
12  different  machines  and  their  total  vot- 
ing discrepancy,  which  the  Senate  has 
not  been  able  to  investigate.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  suggested  in 
his  amendment,  we  at  least  should  go 
back  and  determine  whether  we  can  find 
out  what  happened. 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  We  should  at  least 
know  before  we  ti->-  to  make  a  final  deci- 


sion to  this  matter.  We  should  not  fly 
blind  in  this  matter.  I  join  the  Senator 
in  the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada will  agiee  with  the  logic,  that  an 
in\'estigatiou  of  the  voting  m€K:hines  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  before  asking  the 
Senate  to  act  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  assume  the  Senator  i:i 
famiUar  with  tiie  fact  that  when  we 
brought  the  ballots  down  to  the  Capi- 
tol— tiie.\-  are  stored  right  here,  under 
lock  and  key,  as  Uie  Senator  well 
knous — we  also  brouglit  the  blue  slips, 
the  checklisUs.  They  ai-e  here.  We  do  not 
need  to  spend  money  on  air  fare.  We  no 
not  need  to  spend  money  on  staff  allow- 
ances and  hotel  and  motel  money.  Ju.vt 
walk  downstairs  and  check. 

Ml-.  Durkin  said  that  he  found  th^se 
checkUsts  inaccurate,  in  the  count  that 
was  made  by  the  Attorney  General.  I.  do 
not  knou  wh\  we  have  to  quote  both  can- 
didates: one  should  be  enough  on  a  pjo- 
test.  But  both  of  theii>  found  these  in- 
accuracies. Yet,  tlie  committee  refuses 
tr)  allow  us  to  find  out.  w  liat  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Again,  it  has  been  sug- 
sested  as  to  the  12  machines  that  nine  of 
them  functioned  correctly  on  the  cursory 
test  that  was  given  by  the  committee 
staff  when  they  went  to  Mancliestei  : 
tliree  did  not.  It  has  been  suggested. 
;igain,  that  tliat  would  indicate  that  the 
thrte  have  a  niaUuncuon.  which  would 
indicate  that  they  perhaps  malfunc- 
tioned on  election  day.  But  if  tiie  otiier 
nine  aie  functioning  correcUy,  then  it 
must  not  be  malfunction;  it  must  be 
misreading  or  tampeiing.  We  should  find 
out  which  it  is.  if  indeed  we  can  find  out. 
by  looking  at  the  blue  slips  and  bj-  look- 
ing at  the  voters'  talUes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  til'  Senator  wiU  pei- 
init  me  to  interject,  I  heard  him  refer  to 
this  before,  and  I  meant  to  ask  at  the 
time,  and  I  will  do  so  now:  What  hap- 
pened to  the  three  machines  in  which 
there  were  mallimctions? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  committee  simpjv 
reported  back  to  the  committee  here  tha  t 
they  malfunctioned. 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  just  said  they  were 
malfunctioning  machines,  but  they  did 
not  go  on  and  find  out  why  or  how  or  in 
what  degree? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tliat  is  exacUy  cor- 
i-ect.  They  did  not  attempt  to  determine 
what  effect,  if  an.v.  that  had  on  the  count 
on  election  day. 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  did  not  check  the 
mechanical  stability  or  verits'  of  the 
three  they  proved  were  malfunctioning  "> 
Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  TTiey  simply  re- 
ported that  they  malfunctioned,  with- 
out any  further  Investigation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ehiffy  is 
doing  as  some  othei-s  are  doing.  He  is 
readiniT  the  machine's  mind.  Perhaps  he 
has  X-ray  eyes  and  is  looking  at  thing> 
to  see  hov.-  they  work.  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  beyond  the  cap.icity  of  mast  of  us.  I 
guess. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Even  if  we  set  aside 
the  results  of  those  three  and  we  look  at 
the  results  of  the  other  ntoe,  where  they 
say  they  do  not  malfunction,  therefoi-e. 
Uie  count  must  have  been  wrong,  the 
original  setting  was  wrong,  or  they  were 
tamiierrd  with,  the  difference  In  votes 
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on  those  9  machines  is  916.  which  is 
almost  500  times  the  nimiber  of  votes 
between  the  winner  and  loser  as  certified 
by  the  ballot  commission.  And  we  are 
not  permitted  even  to  look  to  determine 
what  may  have  caased  tliat  difference. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  ought 
to  be  mentioned  before  we  leave  this 
que.stion  of  the  voting  machines.  That  is 
that  there  are  write-in  papers  on  the 
machines,  so  that  a  voter  can  write  in 
the  name  of  a  candidate  of  his  or  her 
choice  without  having  to  find  it  on  the 
ballot  and  match  it  with  the  appropriate 
lever. 

Those  papers  are  preserved  to  be 
counted  outside  of  the  machine  count, 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  verify  the 
results  of  the  election,  to  keep  the  write- 
in  paper  in  that  particular  election  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  would  cancel  the 
vote  or  add  to  the  vote  of  any  particular 
candidate.  They  might  have  had  either 
of  those  effects.  Yet  there  are  10 
machines  in  ward  5  in  which  the  write- 
in  paper  is  missing. 

Where  Is  it?  What  does  it  show?  What 
would  it  show  if  we  could  find  it?  What 
has  been  done  to  locate  the  paper?  They 
are  totally  silent  on  any  effort  or  any 
conMusion  with  respect  to  the  write-in 
paper  on  those  10  machines.  In  all  likeli- 
hood—in all  likelihood— whatever  dis- 
crepancy that  would  make  would  be  very, 
very  small  compared  to  the  thousand 
votes  in  the  machine  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  but  it  might  loom  very  large 
indeed  with  regard  to  the  two-vote  dif- 
ference which  was  the  rei«ult  of  the  ballot 
law  commission. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Speculate  with  me  a 
minute.  I  say  to  my  distinguished  and 
most  respected  colleague,  what  an  edi- 
toi-ial  in  the  New  York  Times  would  say 
if  these  facts  were  comint?  out  of 
Chicago's  precincts,  dominated  by  Mayor 
Daley. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
peat that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  speculate  with  me  on  what  the 
editorials  would  be  saying  If  these  facts 
were  coming  out  of  Mayor  Daley's 
Chicago  wards  after  he  had  Just  won  an 
election  by  two  votes  and  we  had  10 
precincts  where  we  had  Just  lost  all  the 
absentee  votes  off  some  machines,  and 
some  other  machines  had  just  a  few 
thousand  more  votes  cast  than  there  are 
people  who  cast  ballots.  What  would  the 
editorials  be  saying  about  Mayor  Daley? 

Bdr.  McCLURE.  I  suspect  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  that  they  would  have  a 
field  day.  again  commenting  on  the  evil 
forces  that  might  occur  hi  Cook  County, 
HI.,  but  they  are  notably  silent  on  what 
happens  in  Mtochester,  N.H. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  have  been  some 
pretty  good  editorials,  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  been  grateful  for  some  of 
the  editorials  that  have  been  written  on 
this  process  in  some  of  our  local  papers 
and  around  this  country.  I  think  it  is 
sort  of  interesting,  though,  that  there  is 
an  assumption  with  regard  to  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  that  something  smells  when- 
ever he  Is  involved.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  very  fair  assumption,  but  it  is  an  as- 
sumption that  is  made  quite  often.  Yet 
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I  read,  again,  from  the  r 
because  reference  has  been  nlade 
fact  that  both  Mr.  Wyman  anh 
kin,  at  one  time  or  another 
gested  that  the  curious  malfiiiction 
curious  discrepancy  of  votej 
voting  machines  was  an  appro  )riate 
to  investigate.  There  was  a  tl  Ird 
date,  Mr.  Chimento.  This  qui  stion, 
comment  and  response  com( 
record  and  appear  on  page: 
1650  of  part  2  of  the  proceedfigs 
matter: 


Mr.  Chimento.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  you  before  the  commenceme  it 
proceedings  that  I  sent  a  letter 
Cannon  claiming  I  made  allegations 
with  the  FBI,  and  I  abided  by 
I  won't  read  this  letter  Into  the 
However,  I  am  very  concerned 
has  asked   the   Committee   whefier 
these    machines    have    been 
accordance    with   regulations 
RSA  5927.  We  have  the  Attorn^ 
Office  present  here,  a  representa 
have,  I  believe.  Mr.  Stanton,  who 
Clerk  at  the  time.  Can  they  indftate 
comn\ittee  whether  or  not  these  regulations 
have  l>een  abided  by? 


s<  b 


ai 


ri  ad 


From  the  following  page 
the  response  by  Mr.  Duffy,  I 
Now,  Mr.  Chimento,  with  respect 
quiry.  I  also  feel,  with  all  due 
It  is  not  germane  now,  it  is  not 
this  time,  to  know  how  these  m^hlnes 
have  been  set  up  by  any  officl  J 
Chester.  We  are  here  only  t-o  check 
these  particular  machines,  as  I 
or  three  times  already,  to  determine 
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,  if  I  may, 

to  the 

Mr.  Dm*- 

had  sug- 
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on  these 

issue 

candl- 

this 
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1649  and 

in  this 


I  indicated 
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to  Senator 

of  fraud 

our  wishes, 

discussions. 

1  tiat  no  one 

or   not 

I^epared    In 

forth   by 

Generals 

ve,  and  we 

as  the  City 

to  this 


a  part  of 

this: 
to  your  In- 
r  spect,  that 
ii  iportant  at 
may 
of  Man- 
physically, 
I'e  said  two 
whether 


they  might  have  or  might  not  have  malfunc- 
tioned. Other  issues  can  be  gon;  Into  at 
another  time,  if  the  Committee  wishes  to  do 
so. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  fron|  Tennes- 
see is  saying  now  that  the  Sena  ;e  should 
express  its  desire  to  do  exactly  vhat  Mr. 
Duffy  suggested  at  that  time,  tliat  we 
might,  indeed,  wish  to  go  into  tljese  othei' 
matters  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  the  Senalfcr 
the  old  story  about  the  fellow 
asked  why  he  climbed  mounttiins 
cause  somebody  thought  that 
crazy,  and  he  said  because  it 
I  gue-ss  that  is  why  Mr.  Duffy 
New  Hampshire,  because  it  was 
wanted  to  see  those  machines. ; 
were  pretty,  nice  and  mechailical 
.sterile  looking,  standing  there  ii 
pristine  glory,  these  machines 
been  violated  by  some  misadventure 

Mr.  Duffy  saw  and  he  came 
he  conquered,  because  he  told 
the  folks  who  went  with  him 


was 
vas 


knows 
who  was 
be- 
pretty 
there, 
went  to 
ihere.  He 
bet  they 
and 
all  their 
that  had 
ure. 

)ack  and 
tte  rest  of 


di 


?nd 


and 


Vhe 


mat  er, 
inleed 


11 


You  don't  have  a  right  to  lool 
luachiHes.  You  don't  have  a  right 
anything.  We  are  not  tip  here  to 
are  here  to  see  If  they  had  those 
at  Hli  in  the  first  place. 

He  saw  those  machines,  anc 
"That  is  all  we  need  to  know; 
we  are  going  to  worry  about," 
they  came. 

Apparently  they  conquered, 
in  t)ie  committee,  because  we 
able  to  find  out  why  the  figur 
.live,   why   1,644   more   votes 
than  people  who  cast  votes, 
get  the  answer  to  that 
a  little  hard  pressed  to  accep 
port  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Fresidem 
not  take  very  long  on  this 

First,  may  I  say  that  it  is  _ 
fortunate  that  the  two  Member: 
colleagues,  who  have  occupied 
for  some  time  now  were  not 
committee  hearings,  and  thu 
ently  are  not  acquainted  with 

The  distinguished  Senator 
nessee  first  used  the  figure 
Chester,  the  Manchester  voting 
and  in  some  way  or  other  got 
because  he  thought  the  so 
sons  on  the  checklist  in 
26,213,  were  the  people  who. 
the  people  who,  were  involved 
voting  machines  that  are  up 

board.  That  simply  is  not  the 

he  would  recheck  his  statement 
he  would  disabuse  himself  of 

Second,  he  used  the  figure  of 
indicating  the  number  of  the  ^.. 
were  checked  off  the  checklist 
said  that  27,679  people  had 
voted.  But  he  used  someone's 
failed  to  tally  the  results. 

The  tallies,  Mr.  President, 
being  26,213  are  27,213.  It  is  onl; 
matter,  but  it  is  an  error  of  a 
of  the  people  checked  off  the 
to    which    my    distinguished 
tiioupht  he  was  pointing  out 
error. 

Anybody  who  has  been 
tions  knows — and  my  coUeagu^ 
full  V.  ell — that  you  never  have 
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coincidence  of  the  number  of  people 
cliecked  off  the  checklist  vis-a-vis  the 
number  of  people  who  voted,  and  that  Is 
exactly  the  situation  that  you  have  here. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Exact? 

Mr.  CANNON.  You  had  27,213  people 
who  were  checked  off  the  checklist,  but 
there  were  27,679  who  actually  voted,  in- 
cluding absentee  voters,  and  the  absentee 
voters  are  not  even  checked  off  the  check- 
list because  they  get  their  vote  and  have 
it  sent  out. 

Furthermore 

Mr.  BROCK.  Are  they  reported  on  the 
public  counter? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Furthermore,  this  is  the 
entire  city  of  Manchester  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  12 
machines. 

The  Senator  was  confused  when  he 
referred  to  the  12  machines. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  is  referring  to  the  12 
wards,  that  was  the  total  figure  here  on 
his  exhibit  No.  5  from  the  Manchester 
1974  biennial  election. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Senate  race  there 
were  only  25,729  people  voting.  So  you 
had  almost — well,  you  had  1,500  people 
less  vote  in  the  Senate  race  than  were 
checked  off  of  the  checklist. 

I  would  like  to  refer  by  colleague  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Stanley  BrowTi.  who  was 
the  attorney  for  Mr.  Wyman  before  the 
ballot  law  commission.  He  said: 

You  have  a  third  correlating  record  which 
Is  known  to  be  inaccurate — we  have  knowJi 
it  since  1950 — which  was  published  back  In 
the  eighties,  and  the  checklist  will  virtually 
never  give  you  a  direct  comparison  to  vali- 
date the  count. 

Mr.  BROCK.  How  about  the  voter  au- 
lliorization  slip? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Now,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  Mr.  Stanley  Brown,  the  lawyer  for  Mr. 
Wyman,  when  he  says  that  it  will  never 
give  you  the  correct  count,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  It  will  never  give  you  the  cor- 
rect count — I  should  not  say  it  never  will, 
it  might  on  some  occasion,  but  in  all  the 
experience  I  have  had  on  voting  in  elec- 
tions it  has  never  given  precisely  the 
same  count. 

Fm'thermore,  you  have  a  different 
count  in  the  case  of  every  candidate  nor- 
mally, and  that  is  what  we  have  here. 

I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  12  voting  machines  up  there  in  New 
Hampshire  that  are  being  talked  about — 
12  voting  machines  that  we  sent  people 
up  to  find  out  if  they  worked. 

We  employed  two  experts.  Both  of 
them — we  got  both  of  the  names  from 
our  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  but  we 
emploj'ed  the  two  of  them.  We  tui-ned 
down  one  whom  we  recommended  and 
one  that  Uie  minority  I'ecommended  be- 
cause one  happened  to  be  a  Republican 
county  chairman  and  I  did  not  think 
that  was  proper,  and  Senator  Hatfield 
suggested  one  of  the  names  that  I  came 
up  with,  that  was  recommended  to  me, 
was  a  man  who  had  been  involved  in 
some  of  the  Presidential  elections,  and 
tliat  Uiat,  perhaps,  would  not  be  proper. 
So  we  eliminated  those.  But  we  came  up 
with  the  two  that  we  agreed  on,  and  we 
told  them  to  do  the  job.  We  did  not  pro- 
scribe their  activities  in  any  way.  They 
did  their  Job,  and  their  affidavit  is  here 


in  the  I'ecord,  filed  with  the  committee, 
and  they  made  the  tests  that  they 
deemed  necessary. 

Now,  they  did  not  open  the  back  of 
the  machine,  that  is  right.  Who  wanted 
to  open  the  back  of  the  machtoes?  Mr. 
Schoener  over  here,  the  minority  coun- 
sel, the  great  expert  on  voting  machines, 
he  wanted  to  open  the  back  of  the  ma- 
chines because  he  was  curious. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  those  machines 
that  either  of  the  parties  requested  that 
the  backs  be  opened  were  opened  at  the 
instance  and  the  instigation  of  the  sec- 
retai-y  of  state  at  that  time  and  under 
tlie  auspices  of  tlie  attoi'ney  general,  and 
they  were  opened  where  the  parties 
wanted  to  open  and  look  at  the  back  of 
the  machines. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  could  not  accomo- 
date Mr.  Schoener  and  his  curiosity  be- 
cause maybe  he  wanted  to  see  and  look 
at  what  the  back  of  a  machine  looked 
like,  but  this  is  what  the  back  of  a  ma- 
chine looks  like,  and  there  is  a  gentleman 
looking  at  the  back  of  machine  No.  1626, 
which  is  one  of  the  machines  that  had 
an  erroneous,  believed  to  be  erroneous 
figure,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  it  was  just 
a  misreading  by  somebody.  But  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  picture  standing  in  the 
back  examining  the  machine  is  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Brown,  Mr.  Wyman's  lawyer  back 
here,  Mr.  Stanley  Brown.  He  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  in  the  picture  examining 
the  back  of  the  machine  that  Mr.  Schoe- 
ner wanted  to  look  into. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  come  to  the 
meat  of  the  issue.  On  these  12  machines 
you  have  the  counters  that  have  been 
talked  about.  You  had  the  public  counter, 
you  had  the  protective  counter,  and  you 
had  the  opening  count  that  goes  as  the 
continuous  run  on  tlie  machine. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  results  in  the  Senate  race 
and  compare  those  with  the  Governor 
and  the  first  district  of  Congress,  and  it 
is  put  up  here  on  tlie  board,  all  of  tliem. 
right  out  on  the  right-hand  side. 

We  have  the  results  in  the  Senate  race. 
On  machine  1620  in  ward  No.  10  in  the 
Senate  race  there  were  204  votes  cast  ac- 
cording to  the  results  on  the  machine  up 
there.  The  Govei-nor's  race  had  211  votes 
cast,  and  the  first  district  of  Congress 
had  202.  Now,  you  will  note  the  Governor 
had  the  most,  the  Senate  race  had  the 
next,  and  the  Congress  had  the  next,  and 
they  were  all  within  a  range  of  nine 
votes,  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
people. 

Well  now,  you  know  that  some  people 
do  not  vote  for  every  candidate,  unfor- 
tunately. I  have  had  that  happen  to  me 
on  occasion  where  I  got  less  than  my 
Governor  or  when  I  was  running  at  the 
same  time  he  was,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual occm'rence.  Usually  the  Governor 
will  run  high  on  the  ticket,  and  then  you 
have  the  other  offices  fill  in. 

All  right.  Let  us  go  to  machine  No. 
1623.  That  again  is  in  ward  No.  10.  That 
is  still  in  one  of  the  same  wards  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
was  talking  about  when  he  got  confused 
aljout  the  12  wards  in  totaling  his  bal- 
lots for  the  city  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  confused  at  all. 

Mr.    CANNON.    Now.    machine   No. 


1623—1  do  not  yield  until  I  complete  my 
statement  iiere — ^machine  No.  1623,  m 
the  Senate  race  there  were  228  votes  cast 
for  the  candidate  for  Senator.  In  the 
Govei-nor's  race  there  were  233  votes 
cast,  and  in  the  Congressman's  race  223 
votes  cast.  So  we  had  a  spread  there  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Governor  of 
10  votes,  witli  the  Senate  race  in  the 
middle  again,  the  same  as  we  did  on  tlie 
first  one. 

Let  us  go  to  the  next  one,  ward  No.  11 , 
voting  machine  No.  1633.  On  that  one  in 
the  Senate  race  we  had  160  votes  cast,  in 
the  Governor  s  race  171  votes  cast,  in  the 
Congressman's  race  164  votes  cast. 

Well  now.  we  had  a  little  different  sit- 
uation here.  The  Senate  race  was  the  low 
race  rather  tlian  the  middle  one.  The 
Governor  was  high,  the  Congressman 
next,  and  the  Senate  low,  but  there  was 
still  a  spread  of  11  votes  between  the  low 
and  the  high  on  that  one. 

The  next  one,  ward  No.  4,  machine 
No.  1562.  In  that  machine,  that  race,  the 
Senate  race  had  167  votes,  the  Governor 
had  176.  and  the  Congressman  had  169. 

Again  in  that  race,  the  Senate  was 
the  low  race  and  the  Governor  toe  high 
race,  and  the  difference  was  nine  votes 
between  tlie  Governor's  race  and  the 
Senate  race. 

Machine  No.  1591,  ward  No.  7,  225 
votes  cast  in  the  Senate  race,  226  in  the 
Governor's  race  and  226  in  the  Con- 
gressman's race. 

That  is  one  where  two  of  the  races 
came  out  to  the  same  number  of  votes 
being  cast. 

Wai'd  No.  7,  machine  No.  1595,  179 
votes  m  the  Senate  race,  187  votes  in  the 
Governor's  race  and  186  votes  in  the 
Congi'ess  race. 

Again,  the  Senate  race  is  the  low  one. 
the  Governor  was  the  high,  the  Gov- 
ernor we  will  note  has  been  toe  high  in 
every  one  of  those  machines  except  one. 
and  that  one  he  was  tied  for  high. 

The  next  one  is  ward  No.  l;  machine 
No.  1532,  300  votes  in  toe  Senate  race. 
304  in  the  Governor  race  and  297  in  the 
Congressman's  race,  a  difference  be- 
tween the  low  and  the  high  of  7  votes. 

Ward  No.  1,  machine  No.  1533,  256 
\'otes  in  tlie  Senate  race,  262  in  toe  Gov- 
ernor race  and  254  in  the  Congressman's 
race.  Again,  toe  Governor  is  high,  eight 
votes  difference  between  the  low  men 
and  the  high  race. 

Ward  2,  machine  1537,  271  in  toe  Sen- 
ate race.  282  in  the  Governor  race  and 
266  in  the  Congress  race. 

Now,  that  particular  race,  the  spread 
between  the  Governor  and  toe  Con- 
gressman was  the  highest  we  have  seen 
so  far,  a  16-vote  spread  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Congressman. 

Ward  No.  6.  machine  No.  1581.  260 
total  in  the  Senate  race,  262  in  toe  Gov- 
ernor race  and  258  in  the  Congress  race. 
a  spread  of  4  votes,  a  difference  of  4. 

Ward  No.  12,  machine  No.  1640.  241 
in  toe  Senate  race,  255  in  toe  Governor 
race,  and  244  In  toe  Congressmai/s  race. 
A  spread  again  of  14  votes  toere. 

Wai-d  No.  12,  machhie  No.  1645,  235 
in  toe  Senate  race,  247  In  toe  Oovemor's 
race,  and  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  have  toe 
total  here  in  front  of  me  on  toe  Con- 
gressman's race,  but  we  have  a  difference 
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there  of  12  votes  between  the  Senator 
and  the  Governor  with  the  Governor  on 
the  top  again. 

One  will  note  that  the  Governor  re- 
mained ahead  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
Senate  race  on  every  one  of  those  races. 

Mr.  President,  we  sent  these  gentlemen 
up  there,  these  two  experts,  to  test  these 
machines  and  ti-y  to  find  out  iT  they  were 
operating  properly  in  tlieir  judgment.  We 
gave  them  instructions — I  gave  a  letter 
of  instructions  as  to  their  authcriiation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  although 
that  letter  has  already  been  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  on  the  first  day,  that  ii  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

?.l£MORANDU:>I 

To:  James  H.  D\iffy,  and  Stall  Personnel. 
From:  Howard  W.  Caiiuon,  C^ah■man,  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Re:  New  Hampshire  Election. 

This  will  nuthorlze  James  H.  DiiTj-.  James 
P.  Schoener.  Dr.  Floyd  Rlddi.  k.  and  Peggy 
Parrish  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  staff  to  proceed  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Uke  actions  heretofore  au- 
thorized by  the  Rules  Committee,  as  follows: 
Examine  and  Inspect  voting  maclilues 
numbered  1581,  1645.  1537,  1640.  1633,  1591. 
1595,  1623,  1620,  1532,  and  1502,  In  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  in  conjunction  with 
experts  employed  by  the  Committee.  I.e.,  Mr. 
Coty  Wlmberley.  and  any  other  expert  em- 
ployed by  the  Committee,  to  attempt  to  as- 
certain whether  these  machines  correctly 
recorded  the  votes  In  the  New  Hampshire 
election  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator. 

This  will  entail  a  visual  inspection  of  the 
machines  and  counters;  inspections  of  the 
seals  and  locks  placed  upon  the  machine.';: 
a  determination  as  to  whether  the  machines 
have  been  used  subsequent  to  November  5, 
1974,  and  whether  they  were  in  each  in- 
stance adequately  secured  so  that  the  ma- 
chines could  not  have  been  tampered  witli 
In  any  way. 

The  experts  employed  by  the  Committee 
are  authorized  to  conduct  such  tests  as  they 
deem  advisable  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of 
recording  the  votes  cast.  A  speclftc  attempt 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
candid»t«  counters  are  connected  with  the 
public  and  protective  coimters  and  deter- 
mine whether  a  malfunction  of  either  of 
those  would  or  would  not  have  resulted  in 
a  malfunction  of  the  candidate  counter. 

Tou  may  take  such  sworn  statements  as 
are  deemed  necessary  from  persons  In  con- 
nection with  the  security  of  the  machines. 
In  addition,  you  will  proceed  to  investigate 
the  matter  of  the  so-called  Michaud  voting 
to  ascerUin  the  facte  concerning  the  so- 
called  Albert  J.  Michaud  and  Albert  W. 
Michaud  matters  and  take  sworn  statement 
in  connection  therewith  as  you  deem  ad- 
visable. 

As  the  senior  staff  member.  James  H.  DuiTy 
Is  hi  charge,  and  if  disputes  arise  among  the 
staff  as  to  proper  procedxire  necessary.  I  will 
be  available  to  make  such  decisions  by  phone. 
In  the  event  you  cannot  reach  me,  Mr.  Duffy 
is  authorized  to  make  the  decisions. 

Both  Mr.  Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman  are 
aiithorlzed  to  have  a  representative  present 
during  all  of  the  proceedings  aforementioned 
If  they  BO  desire,  but  shall  not  participate 
therein  In  any  fashion. 

The  expert  (s)  employed  by  the  Commit- 
tee are  working  for  the  Committee  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  facta  of  the.se  matters  and 
are  not  employed  by  either  the  Matorltv  or 
the  Minority. 

tJpon  completion  of  the  examination  and 
testing  of  the  Manchester  machines,  each 


shall  be  resealed  under  the 
the  United  States  Senate. 


1  la 


tie 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Now,  Mr. 
letter  clearly  sets  forth  th« 
Investigation  and  states  .- 
putes  should  arise  a  call  t( 
would  result  in  a  decision 
man. 

One  such  dispute  did 
che.stfj-   and   a   cnll    v  as    j 
chairman  reiati\e  to  soin; 
mechanical  testing  of  the 
inquiring  into   blue  autho, 
and  other  unrelated,  irrele 
That  was  the  only  call  to  _ 
and  I  relayed  the  call  or  the 
the  call  to  the  ranking  mine 
Senator  H.^tfield.  who  did 
with  my  ruling  against  the 
Ization  slips,   et  cetera. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  bacl^ 
cliines  were  not  opened  _ 
perts  did  not  request  such 
ing  tlie  machines,  and  the  . 
been  opened  earlier  during 
of  state's  recount  iiursuant 
of  Attorney  General  Rudm 
also  a  mei.iber  of  the  bPl 
mission.    In    fuct.    the 
photographs     taken     by     .- 
photographer...    sno«  ing    j\] 
counsel.  Stanley  Brov.  ii.  pee 
back  of  machine  No.  162t. 

Following  the  examinatioi 
of  the  machines,  the 
acting  under  my  instructioir^ 
machine   experts   to   ^.^ 
giving  their  opinions  while 
fresh  in   their  minds. 

The  experts  -vere  not  told 
pare  the  affidavits  nor  v.era 
dictated  or  writtan  or  ty^ 

Instead,  the  experts  \vent  ,. 
respccti\e  motel  rooms  wher  ; 
out  their  individual  affidavi 
pear  on  pages   1473   and 
printed  hearings,  page  2.  ^ 
affidavit  is  in  the  handwr 
Wimberly  and  Mr.  Hull,  i\. 

The  vote  totals,  as  record)  d 
Manchester  voting  machin^ 
the  committee,  should  be 
the  Senate  as  reported  by  , 
of  state  during  the  complete 
The  committee  voted  to 
check  12  Manchester,  N.H.. 
chines  numbered  as  follows 
1633,  1562.  1591,  1595,  1532 
1581,  1640,  and  1645. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
spection  and  checking  was  t 
whether  those  machines  a( 
corded  the  votes  cast  at  the  . 
1975,  election  for  candidates 
fice  of  U.S.  Senator. 

The  voting  machines,  w. 
cated  in  four  separate  sites 

ter,  were  individually ^^ 

termine  whether  locks  and 
unbroken,  and  to  determine 
protective   and   public 
were  visible  on  the  outside 

chine  had  remained   

election  day  on  November  5 
each  machine  was  unlocked 
chanic  employed  by  tlie  ci 
Chester.  Mr.  Patistas,  and  .„ 
were  raised  to  a  voting  posi 
the  front  of  each  machine 
a  further  inspection  was 
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determine  whether  any  othe 
been  broken  or  tampered  wit) 
'resident,  the    machine   was   examined   to 
scope  of  the    'whether  the  votes  recorded  or 
where  dis-     d'^te  counters  for  the  office  of 
Washington     tor  were  still  reflecting  the 
the  chair-     of  votes  as  were  cast  at  the 
tion  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  in  conductir , 
these  rnacliines,  the  committ^ 
two  experts,  Mr.  Codie 
isiana,  and  Mr.  Spooner 
ginia.  They  were  engaged 
commiuee  and  not  for  the 
minority. 

The-;,e  experts  delennined 

spection  of  each  of  the 

the  recording  of  11  additions  I 
»ach  of  the  3  candidates  for 
lor  would  be  sufficient  to  tesi 
acy  or  the  candidate  counters 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say 

reason  for  that  precise  figure 
there  \\'as  not  a  question  ol 
Had  there  been  a  question  o; 
they  would  ha.ve,  according  to 
mony.  gone  over  the  100 
ing  tlie  figures  into  the 

Mr.  President,  during  the  ^_, 
inspection  and  examination  of 
machines,  both  of  the  machine 
Mr.  Wimberly  and  Mi-.  Hull, 
several  times  for  their  opinion  > 
ing  the  relationship,  if  any,  of 
and  protective  counters  to  the 
counters,  and  in  each  instani  e 
perts  agreed  that  the  candidal  s 
are  not  related  to  or  dependen 
public  and  protective  counter. 

On  page  56  of  the  transcript  of  Mav  5 
1975,  Mr.  Wimberly  stated — 
They   (candidate  counters) 

tion  to  your  public  counter , 

from  working  and  your  Candida^ 
continuing  to  work.  Because  a  p 
tective  counter  does  not  register  , 
that  docs  not  affect  the  candidate 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  opin 
two  voting  machine  experts, 
and  Mr.  Wimberly,  that  all 
coimters  on  all  12  voting  m 
istered  correctly  the  number  _ 
for  each  candidate  and  that 
no  malfunction  of  the 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  even    thougli 
davits   have    been   referred 
unanimous  consent  that  the  , 
Mr.  Wimberly  and  Mr.  Hull 
in  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tte 
vits  were  ordered  to  be  printfd 
Record,  as  follows: 

Virginia  Election  Services,  iNc, 

Bon  Air,  Va.,  May  13,1975. 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  _. 
istration.  Rvssell  Senate  Offia 
Washington,  B.C. 
Final  Report. 

Subject:  Examination  of  candidal 
for  office.    United  States 
City  of  Manchester,  New 
I,    Spooner    H.   Hull,    President 
Election   Services,  Bon  Air,  Vi.-'i 
was  employed  as  an  expert 
amine  the  below  listed  voting 
other  exper*;  w  itne.^s  wa.9  Mr. 
berby,    Head    of   Voting   Machlnej 
State  of  Louisiana,  Hall  Summit, 
71034. 
The  voting  machines  located  lij  the  City, 
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of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire  were  exam- 
ined by  us  on  May  5,  1975.  The  serial  num- 
bers of  the  machines  are  listed  below: 

1620,  1562,  1532,  1581,  1623,  1691,  1633, 
1640,  1633,  1595,  1537,  1645. 

Mr.  Wimberby  and  I  assisted  each  other 
in  causing  eleven  (11)  votes  to  lie  added  to 
the  candidate  counters  on  the  above  listed 
machines.  The  counts  were  added  to  the 
three  candidates  offering  for  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  only  exception  to 
the  above  was  on  machine  number  1591  a 
total  of  twenty-three  (23)  votes  were  added 
to  column  2  (Democrat). 

On  our  first  check  on  this  machine  it  was 
determined  we  had  added  twelve  (12)  votes 
to  the  Democratic  Column  in  error.  We 
ran  another  check  of  machine  1591,  adding 
an  additional  eleven  (11)  votes  to  each  of 
the  candidate  counters.  Column  one  (1) 
will  show  the  addition  of  twenty-two  (22) 
votes  added,  column  (2)  will  show  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty- three  (23)  votes  added  and 
column  three  (3)  the  addition  of  twenty 
two  (22)  votes  added. 

It  is  my  expert  opinion  that  all  candi- 
date cotmters  operated  effectively  and  that 
no  malfunction  of  the  candidate  counters 
was  in  evidence. 

RespectfiUly  .submitted, 

Spooner  H.  Hull. 


CousHATTA,  La.,  May  13,  1975. 
Re:  Report  on  Twelve  R.  P.  Shoup  Co.  Vot- 
ing Machines  Used  In  the  Election  Held 
on   November    5,    1974.    in    Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  HowABD  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, Rtissell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Cannon:   On  May  5,  1976. 
Mr.  Spooner  Hull  and  I,  along  with  a  Team 
»f  Investigators   appointed   by   the   United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration,   proceeded    to    examine    and 
check  the  twelve  voting  machines  In  ques- 
tion which  were  used  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  November  1974,  election. 
These  machines  are  numbered  as  follows: 
1620,  1623,  1633,  1562,  1591,  1595,  1532,  1533, 
1537,  1581,  1640  and  1645. 

Mr.  Hull  and  I  looked  over  a  list  showing 
machine  numbers,  counter  numbers,  and 
candidates  given  us  by  Mr.  James  Duffy  of 
the  Investigation  Team.  From  coimter  read- 
ings and  candidates'  votes  shown  on  this 
list,  we  decided  that  an  accurate  check  could 
be  made  by  voting  each  United  States  Sen- 
ate candidate's  counter  eleven  times.  In 
order  to  further  check,  we  decided  to  vote 
five  times  by  straight  ticket  lever  then  six 
times  by  the  candidates'  individual  levers, 
except  the  American  Party  candidate's 
coimter;  and  it  was  voted  by  the  Individual 
lever  all  eleven  times.  It  was  also  decided 
between  Mr.  Hull  and  I  that  on  one  machine 
one  of  us  would  vote  the  Republican  candi- 
date's counter  and  the  other  one  would  vote 
the  Democratic  candidate's  counter  and 
American  Party  candidate's  counter.  On  the 
next  machine  we  would  alternate. 

On  every  one  of  the  twelve  machines,  the 
candidates'  counters  registered  correctly; 
therefore,  in  my  opinion  the  candidates  re- 
ceived the  votes  cast  for  them  in  the  Novem- 
ber 5, 1974,  election. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  hope  this  report  wUl  be 
of  some  value  to  you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CODIE  WiMBEHLT, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
direct  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  amendment  now 
before  us  to  subsection  (1)  Is  defeated, 
woiad  that  preclude  section  8,  which  In- 
volves precisely  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter, from  coming  up  at  a  later  point  in 
this  process? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Section  8 
will  be  voted  on  separately  under  the 
division  when  we  reach  its  tm-n. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Even  though  it  might 
have  been  defeated  as  an  amendment  to 
section  1? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  that  circumstance,  so  that  we  are  not 
going  to  go  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill 
two  different  times  on  this  occasion,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  for  a  little  bit?  There  are  a 
couple  of  corrections  I  would  like  to  make 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wiU  yield  on  the  con- 
dition that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yielding  and  reserving  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
yielding.  I  was  tempted  to  ask  him  to 
yield  when  he  was  reading  all  the  figures 
from  the  ballot  law.  I  sent  someone  out 
and  got  the  race  charts  at  Rosecroft  and 
I  was  gomg  to  read  them  because  they 
have  about  as  much  relevance  to  this  de- 
bate as  the  figures  that  were  read  earlier. 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  chairman 
and  I  disagree  on  what  the  count  is  on 
the  checklist,  the  point  is  I  do  not  know 
becau.se  the  chaii-man  denied  me  access 
to  find  out  what  the  total  was  on  the 
checklist.  Both  the  cloairman  and  Mr. 
Duffy  said:  "We  do  not  think  it  is  im- 
portant. We  are  not  going  to  let  the  Sen- 
ate know." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  count  is  on  the 
voter  authorization  slips,  and  neither 
does  the  committee,  by  the  way,  because 
Mr.  Duffy  refused  to  let  the  Senate  cotmt 
the  voters  who  had  authorization  slips. 
That  is  an  accurate  count  of  voters.  They 
refused  to  let  us  tabulate  them,  even 
after  Mr.  Durkin's  counsel  had  reouested 
that. 

I  think  the  chairman  made  a  factual 
error  when  he  said  that  absentee  ballots 
were  not  checked  off  the  checklist.  They 
are  checked  off  the  checklist,  so  the 
checklist  does  and  should  include  both 
machine  voter  and  the  absentee  voter. 

That  is  what  happens  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  These  things  are  all  compiled 
and  cross-tabbed  and  cross-checked. 

I  do  not  care  how  many  figures  any- 
body wants  to  read,  they  cannot  tell  me 
that  they  only  wanted  to  check  11  num- 
bers on  a  machine  because  not  100  votes 
were  cast  for  the  candidates,  when  on 
all  but  one  of  the  machines  a  candidate 
got  over  100  votes.  So  that  does  not  tell 
me  anythmg,  when  I  am  told  they  only 
checked  11. 

Maybe  I  misunderstood  the  chairman 
on  that. 

However,  nothing  changes  the  ulti- 
mate fact  that  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation we  have,  the  best  information 


^ 


that  we  are  allowed  to  have  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  Mr.  Duffy  with  their 
short-changed  investigation,  the  best  in- 
formation that  we  have  remains  that 
more  than  1,000  votes  were  cast  ovor 
and  above  there  were  people  casting 
votes.  Until  somebody  tells  me  why  that 
is  not  important  in  an  election,  I  can- 
not understand  the  position  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

If  somebody  wants  to  argue  my  figure 
on  the  voter  checklist,  then  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  give  me  his  figure  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  27,213  that  iie 
states  were  on  his  checklist  and  tlie 
number  recorded  on  the  pubUc  countei-, 
which  is  28,274,  and  that  is  1,061  more 
votes  cast  than  there  were  people  cast- 
ing votes.  Any  way  the  Senator  wants 
to  count  it,  it  does  not  add  up  and  I 
want  to  know  why.  That  is  all.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  pursue  that  investigation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  I  will  respond  to  the 
Senator  that  he  is  in  error  on  the  1,000 
votes  of  people  checked  oCf  the  check- 
list. When  he  refened  to  people  on  the 
public  counters  or  recorded  on  the  public 
counters,  he  is  not  talking  about  the 
votes  cast  in  the  Senate  race,  which  is 
the  thing  tliat  we  are  concerned  with 
here,  and  into  which  the  experts  weie 
directed  to  go. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
secmid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ck-i  k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annomice 
that  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh*, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Eagletoni. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Inoute), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Magnoson),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mecalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis',  are 
necessa  ri  ly  a  bsent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Beald, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiEU»,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
liAXALT).  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  Weicker),  are  necessarilv 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48 
nays  38,  as  follows : 

IRollcal]  Vote  No.  232  Leg.| 
VEAS — 48 
Aboure/k  Ford 

Bentsen  Gravel 

Biden  Hart.  Gary  W. 

Bumpers  Hart.  Philip  A 

Burdick  Hartke 

Byrd.  Robert  c.  HaskeU 
Cannon  Hathaway 

Chiles  HoUings 

Clark  Huddleston 

Cranston  Humphrey 

Culver  Jackson 

Eastland  Johnston 


Kennedy 

Leahy 

I«ng 

Mansfield 

McOee 

MoOovem 

Mclntyrc 

Mandate 

itom 

MuAle 

N«aon 

Nunn 
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Pastore 

Ribiooir 

Pell 

Talaadg* 

Proxmlre 

8t«T«naoa 

TuaiMy 

RRiicloIph 

Stent 

NAYS— 38 

WlUiams 

Allen 

Pong 

Percy 

B»ker 

Oam 

Roth 

BarUett 

Ooldwater 

Schwelker 

BeUinon 

GrUBn 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brooke 

Helms 

WlUlamL 

Buckley 

Hruska 

StaSord 

Byrd, 

Javlto 

Stevens 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Mathlas 

Tart 

Case 

McCleUan 

Thurmoud 

Curtis 

McClur* 

Tower 

Dole 

Morgan 

Young 

Oomenicl 

Pack  wood 

Fannin 

Pearson 
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Bayh 

Hatfleld 

Uoutoya 

Beall 

Inouye 

Biennis 

Church 

Laxalt 

Weicker 

Ba^eton 

Magnuson 

Oleim 

MetTAir 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CWDEB     roa     COMMTTTEE    MEETINGS     TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
has  scheduled  a  meeting  in  the  morning 
at  10  a.m.  to  talce  up  the  matter  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore 
National  Parte,  which  is  an  area  out  by 
Los  Anegeles. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  that  hear- 
ing on  for  some  weeks,  and  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  interest  out  there  on 
the  West  Coast.  A  lot  of  people  have 
come  2,000  or  3,000  miles  here  to  testify 
on  it  tomorrow.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  meet  on  that  subcommittee  in  the 
morning. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  bill, 
but  I  do  not  know  when  else  we  c£ui  get 
that  hearing  up  and  when  those  people 
can  come  back,  exc^t  in  the  morning. 
I  hope  we  can  make  an  exception  from 
the  general  rule  about  committees  meet- 
ing for  these  people  who  have  such  a 
.  long  way  to  come. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  nuy  be  able  to 
meet  In  the  morning  from  10  ajn.  imtil 
1  pjn.,  notwithstanding  any  session  of 
the  Senate.  

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  As  much  as  I  regret 
doing  It.  I  am  compelled  to  object.  I  vriU 
state  again  I  think  that  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Judicial  proceeding.  The 
Senators  should  be  here.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  give  them  any  excuse 
by  allowing  committees  to  meet  while 
the  Senate  is  considering  this  matter. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Smator  from  Louisiana 
would  consider  the  possibility  of  a  meet- 
ing of  his  committee  at  7:30  or  8  ajn. 
to  conclude,  I  would  say.  at  about  10  or 
15  minutes  after  9  aju..  which  is  the 
hour  we  come  in.  It  Is  a  little  unsual 
but  perhajytt  could  be  done. 

Mr.  JOHNErrON.  I  vffl  certainly  look 
lato  that  because  I  do  want  to  accom- 
modate tbese  people.  I  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Frankly,  notwithstanding  my  great  le- 
apect  for  my  friend  tram  Aflchlgan,  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  cannot  have 
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these  meetings  other  than  t^  put  pres 
sure  on  the  Senate.  Franldy,  just  to  be 
plain  about  It,  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing,  becaus  i  we  have 
these  debates  over  here,  anc  there  are 
not  but  4  or  5  Senators  in  thi  Chamber. 
Why?  Because  most  of  them  have  read 
this  material  anyway  and,  a  3  my  good 
colleague  from  Louisiana  sai<  the  other 
day,  most  of  the  debates  are|redundant 
and  a  waste  of  time  anyway 

I  hope  that  we  could  r 
sort  of  thing,  proceed  and 
question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pieside; 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  can 

frustration.  To  some  extent  I  Ihare  it. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  earl]  »r  we  were 
going  on  the  New  Hampshire  matter  at 
1  in  the  afternoon.  The  comm  ittees 
able  to  meet,  and  the  Senat ; 
to  transact  other  business 
It  has  been  suggested  that 
haps  move  that  up  to  12  ... 
we  could  go  from  12  noon 
Hampshire  matter.  But  that 
of  course,  is  a  matter  within 
and  discretion  of  the  major 
ship. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  tha  ' 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Yes,  of  course 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
explanation  for  that.  It  was  .. 
the  unemployment  extended 
tion  payments,  which  is  >n 
piece  of  legislation,  would  be 
called  up  tomorrow.  It  has 
I  understand.  A  little  while 
informed  tliat  that  measure 
called  up  in  the  morning.  Hac 
available,  the  Senate  would 
that  up,  and  we  would  not 
reach  the  New  Hampshire 
pute  until  later  in  the  day. 

But  as  of  now  the  leadership 
side  of  the  aisle,  is  caught  in 
tion  where  there  is  nothing  v 
up  tomorrow  morning,   and 
have  any   progress  made 
thereto  with  final  action 
there  is  nothing  else  to  go 
New  Hampshire  election 
ing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mi-. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  addressed  thd  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presiden  ;,  I  under- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  the  floor,  and  he  is  yieldini ;  to  me. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preside!  it,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  sland,  on 
the  condition  that  I  not  lose  n  y  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEI .  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  n<  ne,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presider  ;,  I  should 
like  to  have  an  understand  ig.  As  a 
matter  at  fact,  we  have  befc  re  us  the 
nominations  of  eight  membc  rs  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporal  ion.  They 
are  now  functioning  with  le  s  than  a 
quorum,  and  they  cannot  hoi  I  a  meet- 
ing. We  have  already  had  a  mi  eting  last 
week,  and  we  have  already  set  i  meeting 
for  Tuesday  next,  at  8  o'clock.  May  I  in- 
quire, what  is  the  latitude  1 1]  ave? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I     ope  that. 
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inasmuch  as  these  nominations 

sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  a 

and  they  are  their  nominatlojis 
will  be  no  objection  to  the 
committee     meeting     to 
hearing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  siiould  lik« 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  e 
of  my  committee,  and  I  thinl 
attended  the  meetings.  What 
Do  I  run  without  a  quorum,  as 
function  of  the  Government  _, 
tional  television?  What  do  I  say? 
not  do  business  because  we 
a  hearing?  What  is  my  situati$i 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  say  to  the 
from  Rhode  Island  that  it  is 

fortunate  when  we  have  the 

ing  to  do  business  on  the  floo: 
the  same  time  having  committefs 
uled.  Senators  cannot  be  in  two 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  comini 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  ordjr 
commodate  the  President  of 
States.  What  do  I  do?  Do  I  _ 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning?  If  the 
from  Michigan  will  be  there,  I 
it  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  be  there 

Mr.    PASTORE.    I    

after  9  o'clock,  we  cannot  hold  a 
We  have  nine  witnesses,   .      . 
minorities,  who  are  very  anxious 
pear.  What  do  I  do? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  think 
ate  should  be  coming  in  at  9 
under  the  circiunstances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  are  we 
resolve  this  issue? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the 
ing  in  at  9  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.   PASTORE.  If   the  _. 
permit,  I  am  not  through  yet. 
get  an  answer  as  to  v^at  I  am 
to  do.  Then  the  Senator  fnmj 
can  find  out  what  he  Is  supposed 
[Laughter.] 

This  is  really  getting  to  be  a 
This  is  really  becoming  f urmy.  I 

are  becoming  the  object  of 

of  suspicion,  by  the  American  ^ 

I  say,  very  frankly,  that  th( 
we  resolve  this  issue,  the  l)€tte 
Senate  seats  Durkin,  I  think 
sibly  the  Democratic  face  will 
we  seat  Wyman,  I  think  the  : 
face  is  going  to  be  red.  The 
get  this  to  who  is  going  to  bluih 
the  better  off  we  are  going  to  \m 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  we 
send  it  back  to  the  people  of  Nev 
shire. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire 
electi(m  in  November.  They 
Senator.  The  trouble  is  that  wi 
decide  for  whom  they  voted, 
we  are  saying  is  "You  did  not 
enough  Job;  now  do  it  over 
think  it  is  wrong. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when 
going  to  be  a  reckoning,  and  : 
know  who  is  going  to  be  elected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a 
sonal  conversation  today  with 
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NON  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd.  and  they 
told  me  that  they  do  not  kno*..  who  has 
been  elected.  So  what  are  we  tning? 
Why  do  we  not  have  confidence  in  one 
another?  To  me.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  Durkii*  or  Wyman. 
I  want  the  man  who  was  elected  by  tlie 
people;  and  if  we  are  given  a  chance, 
maybe  we  will  find  out  who  it  is.  I  tell  you 
very  frankly,  do  not  start  crying  in  your 
beer  until  you  find  out  what  the  result  is. 

The  trouble  here  is  that  we  have  lost 
tnist  in  one  another.  Take  a  man  like 
Mike  Mansfield.  Does  anyone  think 
Mike  Mansfield  is  going  to  use  politics 
on  this?  £>oes  anyone  think  John  Pastore 
is  going  to  use  politics  on  this?  Does  any- 
one think  Howard  Cannon  is  going  to  use 
politics  on  this?  Anybody  who  thinks  thf»t 
should  see  a  psychiatrist. 
[Laughter.] 

I  say,  very  frankly,  that  the  point  here 
is  that  it  is  dilatory.  I  heard  the  two  Sen- 
ators today.  I  heard  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr. 
McClure  just  engaging  in  a  very  face- 
tious conversation,  a  big  dialog  just 
delaying  it;  and  we  have  seen  what  hap- 
pened when  there  was  a  motion  to  lay  It 
on  the  table. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  meat  of  tlie  nut 
and  find  out.  It  could  be  Wyman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  say  very  frankly  that 
maybe  my  problems  would  be  easier  If  It 
were  Wyman.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. Let  us  get  to  the  issue.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  are  delaying  this. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  Uie  moment,  I  had 

It* 

[Laughter.! 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  reserved  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
take  30  seconds.  I  will  be  able  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  find  out  whether  I  can  have  a 
committee  meeting. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  a  hearing 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  sched- 
uled for  the  morning,  to  hear  testimony 
on  the  criminal  laws,  rules  of  proce- 
dure, which  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  they  wiU  go  into 
effect  unless  Congress  acts  before  Au- 
gust 1.  Hearings  have  been  scheduled 
several  days.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  there  would  be  objection  to  a  re- 
quest  for  the  committee  to  meet  and 
proceed  with  these  hearings? 

Mr  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  reply' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  reply 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr  GRIPPIN.  At  the  very  outset,  be- 
fore the  debate  on  this  matter  began,  it 
was  stated  over  and  over  and  over  again 
that  once  we  began  the  matter  of  the 
New  Hampshire  election  contest,  recog- 
nizing that  it  Is  something  more  than 
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Just  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, that  it  is  Judicial  in  nature,  there 
would  be  objection  to  committees  meet- 
ing while  this  matter  was  being  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  noth- 
ing to  say  as  to  when  we  go  to  tlie  New 
Hampshire  election  matter.  That  is  con- 
trolled by  the  leadership  on  that  side. 
They  have  a  choice.  They  are  electing  to 
go  on  it  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But 
we  will  object  to  committees  meeting 
while  we  are  taking  up  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  I  feel  tliat  I  have  a  duty  to 
make  the  effort. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  made  the  ef- 
fort, and  I  am  advised  that  there  would 
be  objection. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  object,  with  very  deep 
feeling,  and  I  am  sorry  about  it.  It  is 
not  working  out  for  anybody,  that  we 
are  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  my- 
self, we  have  no  alternative  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  but  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  bring  the  matter  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate  to  a  flnalization.  We  are 
ready  to  vote  now.  We  have  been  ready 
to  vote.  On  this  side  of  tlie  aisle.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  Democrat  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  vote  on  this  matter  this 

The  only  way  we  can  bring  it  to  a  final 
action  is  to  come  in  early  and  stay  late. 
I  think  It  would  be  bad  for  the  Senate  to 
go  out  over  the  July  4th  holiday  with 
this  issue  still  hanging  around  to  con- 
front us  when  we  retmued.  That  is  why 
we  are  coming  in  early  and  staying  late 
tomorrow— and,  if  need  be,  on  Satur- 
day, and  early  and  late  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thm-sday,  and 
Friday,  and,  if  need  be.  the  next  Satur- 
day, and.  If  need  be,  the  following  Mon- 
day. Tuesday,  Wednesdaj-,  and  possi- 
bly Thursday.  I  believe  we  would  still  go 
out  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  which  would 
be  on  a  Friday. 

The  issue  is  going  to  be  decided  and 
has  to  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  The  Senate 
looks  worse  and  worse  and  worse  with 
the  prolongation  of  this  matter.  We  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  ready  to  vote, 
and  then  we  will  not  have  to  come  in  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  have  some  very  emergent  issues 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with  very  soon.  We 
have  a  possible  railroad  stiike  to  deal 
with.  We  have  the  extension  of  ihe  debt 
limit.  We  have  the  extension  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation  payments.  All 
these  things  have  to  be  done  before 
June  30. 

So  there  it  is.  That  Is  our  platter  and 
It  is  a  full  platter.  I  hope  that  everyone 
will  miderstand  what  Is  causing  the  Sen- 
ate to  come  in  at  9  o'clock  In  the 
morning. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  I  may  make  a  sug- 
gestion? I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion (1)  in  the  resolution.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
limit,  but  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  that,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a 
reasonable  time  limit,  perhaps  we  could 
adjust  the  time  to  come  in.  Or  if  we  agree 
on  the  time  to  vote  tomorrow,  perhaps 
the  committees  could  be  given  authority 
to  meet. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  perfectly  happy 
to  agree  to  a  time  limit.  I  would  seek  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  this  amendment, 
either  11  or  11:30  tomorrow  morning. 

OEDER    FOR    VOTE    ON    STEVENS    XJ-VEKO^ZTTI    AT 
11     AM.    TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  oc- 
cm-  on  the  amendment  which  will  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stevens  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  and  that  the  Senate  de- 
bate this  amendment  yet  today;  if  the 
Senators  wish  to  debate  it,  get  the  debate 
out  of  the  way  today.  The  Senate  then 
would  come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  or 
10:30.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  10:30  wiU  be  fine.  We 
will  divide  the  last  half  hour.  That  will 
be  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  c.  BYRD.  So  the  Sen- 
ators can  have  mitil  10:30  tomorrow 
mommg  to  conduct  committee  meetings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  if  this  is  satisfactory  to  everyone 
else,  it  is  fine  with  me.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  to  complete  his  hear- 
ings in  that  time.  Perhaps  if  we  voted  at 
11 :30 — does  the  Senator  need  more  than 
a  half  hour? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  litUe  bit  tonight 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  11  to  11:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  giving  very 
serious  consideration  to  coming  in  a  little 
earlier  than  anticipated,  so  I  think  11 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  11  a.m.  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  is 
all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  a  great  Im- 
provement.  I  appreciate  it  very  much 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th4re 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  as  I  understand,  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  committee  meetings  up  imtil  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 
^^-  MANSFIELD.  10  a.m.  About  10:15 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  stiU  do  not  miderstand' ' 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
would  come  in  at  10.  At  10:30,  it  would 
resume   consideration   of   the  pending 
resolution.  There  would  be  a  vote  at  11 
o'clock   upon   the   amendment  by   Mr 
Stevens,  which  would  mean  that  com- 
mittees could  meet  until  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mi-.  CHILES.  Committees  can  meet 
imtil  10:30  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 
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APPLICATION    AND    IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OP  SENATE  RESOLXmON  SO 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
12,  1975,  the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate 
Resolution  60,  amending  i-ule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  autlior- 
ize  legislative  assistance  to  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  general  purpose  of  the'iesolution 
is  to  enable  Senatoi*s  uho  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  appoint  staff  members 
to  committees  on  which  they  serve  to  em- 
ploy additional  staff  to  assist  them  in 
connection  with  their  legislative  respon- 
sibilities. The  unit  amount  authorized  lor 
each  Senator,  for  not  to  exceed  three  of 
his  committee  assignments,  is  cuirentlv 
$33,975.  The  effect  of  the  resolution  is  to 
exclude  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  committees  and  funded 
subcommittees  from  the  additional  staff- 
ing privilege,  since  the  reduction  factors 
apply  to  them  in  their  capacity  as  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members.  The 
resolution  would  apply  to  assignments  on 
standing,  select,  and  special  committees 
of  the  Seiuite  and  senatorial  assignments 
on  Joint  committees  of  the  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  answer  the  most  sig- 
nificant questions  which  have  arisen  con- 
cerning Uie  application  and  implementa- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  60,  I  am 
offering  the  following  material  for  the 
Record: 

First.  The  text  of  Senate  Resolution  60; 

Second.  An  analysis  of  its  provisions; 

Third.  A  memorandum  from  the  Of- 
fl(Je  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  Interpreting  certain  of  those  pro- 
visions: and 

Fourth.  A  suggested  form  to  be  used  by 
Members  of  the  Senate — in  conjimction 
with  committee  chairmen — to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  3  of 
Senate  Resolution  60. 

Mr.  Presidmt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  materials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  60 

Reaolvea,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

"8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained m  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph, each  Senator  serving  on  a  committee 
is  authorized  to  hire  staff  for  the  piupose 
0*  assisting  him  in  connection  with  his  mem- 
bership on  one  or  more  committees  on  which 
he  serves  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  in  paragraph  2 
ahall  receive,  for  each  such  committee  as  he 
designates,  up  to  a  malxmum  of  two  such 
committees,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
referred  to  in  section  105(e)  (1)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Appropriations  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
and  modified. 

"(2)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  In  paragraph  3 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  Senator  sei-ving  on  m<»e 
than  two  committees  named  in  paragraph  2 
but  on  none  of  the  committees  named  In 
paragraph  3;  select  and  specUI  commit- 
tees <a  the  Senate;  and  Joint  committees 
of  the  Congress  ahall  receive  for  one  of  such 
committees  which  he  designates,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  referred  to  in  section 
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105(e)(1)    of  the  Legislative 
Act.  1968,  as  amended  and 
"(b)(1)  The  amounts 
paragraph   (a))l)   shall  be 
case  of  a  Senator  who  Is — 

■'(A)    the  chairman  or  ra 
member  of  any  of  the  two 
nated    by    ihe    Senator    xm 
ia)(l); 

"(B)    tlie   chairman   or   rai 
member  of  any  subcommltt4e 
such    commiiiees   that 
employ  staff  assistance  separ 
funding  authority  for  staff  of 
or 

"(C)   authorized  by  the 
committee  tliereof,  or  tlie 
committee  or  stibcommittee, 
to  recomn-'end  or  approve 
lo  the  staff  of  such  commitl^e 
mittee  of  one  or  more 
purpose    of    assisting    sr.ch 
duties  as  a  member  of  such 
subcoiTunittee, 

by  an  amount  equal  to  the  toi|il 
pay  of  all  staff  employees  of 
or  subcommittee  d)   whose 
made,   appioved,   or 
whoso   continued    employmet^ 
approved  by  such  Senator  if 
are  employed  for  the  purpose 
such  Senator  in  his  duties  as  c 
lug  minority  member,  or 
committee  or  subcommittee 
case  may  be,  or  to  the  amoun 
section  I05ie)(l)   of  such  Ac 
less. 

■(2(  The  amount  referred  t 
(a)(2)  shall  be  reduced  In  t 
Senator  by  an  amount  equa 
anntial  basic  pay  of  all  staff 
whose  appointment  to  the 
mittee  referred  to  in  subsection 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  madi 
recommended  and  (ii)  whose 
ployment  is  not  disapproved  b 
if  such  employees  are  employil 
pose  of  assisting  such  Senatoi 
as  chairman,  ranking  minor: 
member  of  such  committee  or 
„  thereof  as  the  case  may  be, 
equal  to  the  amount  referred 
lOS(e)  (1)  of  such  Act,  whlchc  er 
"(c)    An   employee  appoint*  d 
paragraph  shall  be  deslgnatec 
certified  by  the  Senator  who 
to  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
bers  of  the  appropriate  conm 
mittees  as  designated  by  sucl 
shall  be  accorded  all  privilege  j 
slonal  staff  member  (whether 
investigatory)  of  such  commltise 
tees  including  access  to  all 
sions  and  files,  except  that 
tee  may  restrict  access  to  Its 
staff  member  per  Senator  at  a 
quire.  If  classified  material  Is 
or  discussed,  that  any  staff 
the  appropriate  security 
ing  allowed  access  to  such 
discussion  of  it. 

'•(d)    An  employee  appoint^ 
paragraph  shall  not  receive 
excess  of  that  provided  for  an 
section  IDS (e)(1)  of  the 
Appropriations  Act,   1968,  as 
modified. 

"(e)   Payments  made  with 
dlvlduals  appointed  to  the  ofBc 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
"(f)    Individuals  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall 
to   employees    otherwise    au 
appointed  to  the  office  of  a 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  8  of  rule 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
the  first  section  of  this 
suspended  aud  shall  have  no 
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during  any  period  during  whic  i 
legislative  assistance  clerkhire 
lished  and  funded  to  provide  . 
as.sistance  for  Senators  serving 
tees  at  rates  not  le.ss  than  thos« 
such  paragraph  8,  and  subject 
conditions  and  no  greater  11ml 
those  provided  in  such  paragrap  i 

Sec.  3.  Each  Senator  and  the 
each  committee  on  which  he  sei  „ 
later  than  five  days  (not  Includli  g 
Sundays,  or  holidays)  after  the  d  i 
this  re.soUitiou  is  adopted  certlf' 
retary  of   the  Senate  a  list  c< 
names  and  the  total  aggregate 
pensatloii  of  any  professional 
on   such   committee   whose 
made,  approved,  or  recommeniled 
Senator.    Whenever    such    ci 
been  made  and  is  no  longer 
Senptor    and    chairman   of   tha 
.shall  jointly  notify  the  Secretarj 
ate  ao  ordingly.  Such  certlficat 
eiieciive  on  the  date  received 
tary  of  U-.e  Senate. 
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Note. — The  references  to 
paragraph   3   committees  and 
committees  in  the  following  materials 
plaUied  as  follows:  Class  B  (or 
standing  committees  refer  to  D4trict 
Umibia,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
and   Adzninlstratlon,  and 
Class  A  (or  paragraph  2)   coi 
to  all  other  standing  committ4e8. 
.ommittees  refer  to  select  and  , 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  joint 
of  the  Congress. 
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Analysis  of  Senate 

coMMrrrEE  designations 

Paragraph  8(a)(1)  .—Each 
designate  two  class  "A"  standing 
to  establish  the  funds  for  the 
of  legislative  assistance  for  eacl 
mittee. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (2).— Each 
designate,  from  the  class  "B" 

mittees,  all  select  and  special 

the  Senate,  and  Joint  committees 
gress  of  which  he  Is  a  membei 
mittee  lo  establish  the  fimds  i  c 
ployment  of  legislative  assistan  se 
designated   committee.    (If  » 
member  of  a  third  class  "A' 
not  a  member  of  a  class  "B* 
third   class   "A"   committee  ma  ' 
nated.) 

CERTIFICATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETAiy 
SENATE 

Section  3. — Subsequent  to  the 
tiflcation    required    by    this 
Senator  and  the  chairman  of  .. 
tee  on  which  the  Senator  serves 
after  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  time  a  change  occurs  in 
raent  of  any  committee  persoi— 
Senator  or  in  their  compensatio:  i 
tification  shall  include  the 
nual    compensation    of   the 
volved. 

Senators  and  the  chairman  ol 
mittee  on  which  the  Senator  sei 
required  to  notify  the  Secretary 
ate   whenever   the   certification  i, 
by  section  3,  are  no  longer  .^, 

Certifications  made  after  the 
tification  are  effective  on  the  . 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

Appointments  by  Senat(Irs 
Appointments  made  by  Senatoi  5 
thorlty  of  paragraph  8  of  Rule 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
94th  Congress)   will  be  made 
manner  as  all  other 
that  the  appointment  must  cite 
nated   committee  and   authorlt; 
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ments,  in  this  context,  also  Include  transfers, 
from  other  positions  in  the  Senate,  by  letter. 

CERTIFICATIONS     TO     CHAISKEN     AND     RANKING 
MINORITY    MEMBERS    OF    COMMITTEES 

Senators  are  required  to  certify  to  the 
fhairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
tiie  appropriate  committee  all  appointments 
made  under  this  authority.  Such  employees, 
as  certified,  shall  be  accorded  all  privileges 
of  a  committee  staff  member,  Including  ac- 
cess to  committee  sessions  and  files,  subject 
to  the  rides  of  the  Committee  and  security 
clearance.  If  required. 

FfNDS    AITTHORIZED   AND   PATMENT    OF    SALARIES 

The  funds  authorized  by  paragraph  8  of 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (S.  Res.  60,  94th  Congress  1st.  Ses- 
sion) are  three  (3)  individual  amounts  of 
$33,975  as  appropriate  and  may  not  be  com- 
mingled or  accrued.  Payments  made  under 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  60  shall  be 
made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

RFDUCTION    OF    FUNDS    AUTHORIZED 

(a)  The  individual  amount  authorized  by 
paragraph  8(a)  (1)  for  each  designated  class 
"A"  committee  shall  be  reduced,  in  the  case 
of— 

(1)  the  chairman  and  ranking  raiuorltv 
member  of  that  committee; 

(2)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  subcommittee  of  such  com- 
mittee that  Is  funded  by  senate  resolution 
for  additional  expenses  and  staffing;  and 

(3)  each  Senator  authorized  to  appoint, 
recommend,  or  approve  the  appointment  of 
one  or  more  staff  members  to  anv  such  com- 
mittee or  subconunittee; 

by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  annual 
rates  of  compensation  of  all  staff  employees 
of  that  committee  or  subcommittee  who  are 
m  effect,  assigned  to  that  Senator  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  Senator  in  his 
duties  as  chah-man,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, or  member  of  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee, or  $33,975   wlilchever  is   less. 

(b)  The  amount  authorized  by  paragraph 
8(a)(2)  for  other  committees  shall  be  re- 
duced, in  the  case  of  any  Senator,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  annual  rates 
of  compensation  of  all  staff  employees  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  referred 
to  In  paragraph  8(a)  (2)  who  are,  hi  effect, 
assigned  to  that  Senator  for  the  purpose  of 
Assisting  such  Senator  in  his  duties  as 
chairman,  ranking  minority  member  or 
member  of  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  or  $33,976.  whichever  Is  less. 

REINSTATEMENT    OF    FUNDS 

Paragraph  8{b)  of  Rule  XXV  and  section  3 
of  S.  Res.  60.— When  a  Senator  notifies  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  which  that  Sen- 
ator has  a  staff  member  that  that  Senator  no 
longer  approves  of  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  mat  staff  member,  the  funds  previ- 
ously offset  against  that  Senator's  entitle- 
ment (by  reason  of  that  staff  member's  em- 
ployment) will  be  reinstated  upon  receipt  by 
h^.^?^/^2'"■^  °'  '^*  ^^"^^  °^  a  certification 
comm?  t      "*        ^"^^  ^^^  chairman  of  that 

SUSPENSION  OF  PARAGRAPH  8   OF  RUM  XXV 

The  newly  added  paragraph  8  of  rule  XXV 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  during  any  period 
p.Sk"J1  assistance  clerk  hire  fund  Is 
established  by  law  which  (1)  does  not  pro- 
vide amounts  less  than  those  provided  in 
paragraph  8,  and  (3)  does  not  Impose  more 
conditions  or  greater  limitations  than  those 
conditions  and  limitations  contained  In 
paragraph  8. 

MrMORANDUM     OP    THE    LEGISLATIVE     COUNSEL 

or  THE  Senate  iNTERPRBrmc  Certain  Pro- 
visions OF  Senate  Resolution  60 
Seaate  Resolution  60  (»4th  Congress,  Ist 
Session) ,  in  addition  to  effecting  a  change  in 


rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, also  contains  ( 1 )  a  section  that  provides 
for  suspension  of  paragraph  8  of  rule  XXV 
(as  added  by  the  first  section  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 60)  upon  the  occurrence  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  a  section  providing  for  a 
certification  process  to  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  names  and  compensa- 
tion of  professional  staff  members  of  com- 
mittees whose  appointments  are  made,  ap- 
proved, or  recommended  by  a  member  of 
such  committee.  Those  two  sections,  while 
not  made  a  part  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  became  permanent  rules  of  the 
Senate  because  they  provide  for  continuous 
exectitlon  beyond  the  date  of  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

I.    QUESTIONS    StmROUNDING    CERTIFICATION 
PROCESS 

Section  3  of  S.  Res.  60  provides: 
"Sec.  3.  Each  Senator  and  the  chairman  of 
each  committee  on  which  he  serves  shall, 
not  later  than  5  days  (not  including 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  holidays)  after  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  is  adopted 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  list 
containing  the  names  and  the  total  aggre- 
gate annual  compensation  of  any  profes- 
sional staff  member  on  such  committee 
whose  appointment  Is  made,  approved,  or 
recommended  by  such  Senator.  Whenever 
such  certification  has  been  made  and  Is  no 
longer  applicable,  the  Secretary  and  chair- 
man of  that  committee  shall  jointly  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  accordingly.  Such 
certification  shall  be  effective  on  the  date 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

The  first  question  raised  by  this  section 
concerns  the  identity  of  the  committee  staff 
personnel  who  are  employed  to  assist  a  Sena- 
tot  on  that  committee.  The  language  used 
in  section  3  is  "professional  staff  member". 
However,  paragraphs  8(b)    (1)    and  (2)   of 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  refer  to  a  reduction  of  money  in  an 
amount   equal    to    the   total   annual    basic 
pay  of  "all  staff  employees  of  that  committee" 
whose  appointment   is  made,  approved,   or 
recommended  by  a  Senator.  If  a  literal  Inter- 
pretation of  section  3  Is  applied,  the  result 
would  be  that  only  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  "professional  staff  members" 
need   be    certified.   The   term   "professional 
staff  member"  Is  used  in  section  202(a)   of 
the   Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946 
(2  tJ.S.C.  72a (a)),  m  connection  with  the 
maximum  number  of  professional  staff  mem- 
bers who  may  be  employed  by  a  committee. 
The  term  is  also  used  In  section   105  (e) 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act,  1968,  in  connection  with  the  magimnm 
pay  that  may  be  fixed  for  professional  staff 
members  of  a  committee.  Since  thera  Is  a 
limitation   on    the   number   of   professional 
staff  members  who  may  be  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  a  full  committee,  a  Uteral  inter- 
pretation of  section  3  of  S.  Res.  60  would 
result  In  certification  of  very  few  staff  mem- 
bers as  bemg  appotated  by  or  whose  ap- 
pointment is  approved  or  recommended  by  a 
Senator.    On    the    other   hand,    to    use    the 
language  of  "aU  staff  employees"  by  Itself, 
would  result  In  certification  and  a  reduc- 
tion  In   the   total   amount   available   to  a 
Senator    under    the    Rule   possibly    because 
that  Senator  has  designated,   approved,   or 
appohited  a  member  of  the  clerical  staff  of 
that  committee. 

The  betiier  view  aud  the  one  more  In  line 
with  general  rules  of  statutory  construc- 
tion is  to  read  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  together  so  as  to  give  effect  to  each 
6f  them.  JIforfon  v.  Mancarri,  417  U.S.  535 
(1974).  Accordingly,  it  should  first  be  noted 
that  paragraph  8  of  Rule  XXV  provides 
"each  Senator  serving  on  a  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  hire  staff  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  him  in  connection  with  his  mem- 
bership on  one  or  more  committees  on 
which  he  serves  .  .  .".  The  ptu-pose  of  the 


resolution  is  to  provide  legislative  assistance 
for  Senators  by  reason  of  their  service  on 
committees.  The  entitlement  granted  by  the 
resolution  is  to  an  amount  of  money  to  hire 
such  assistance. 

The  reduction  factor  built  in  to  the  Rule 
is  to  take  into  account  situations  In  which 
a  Senator  already  has  legislative  assistance 
on  a  committee.  Since  the  technical  term 
"prckfessional  staff  member"  is  not  used  in 
the  Rule  Itself  and  since  the  purpose  of  the 
Rule  is  to  provide  legislative  a.ssistance  in 
situations  where  Senators  do  not  have  such 
assistance  on  committees,  the  purpose  of 
the  Rule  would  not  t>e  served  by  limiting 
the  certification  of  current  employees  to 
only  those  carrying  the  somewhat  technical 
title  of  professional  staff  member.  Therefore, 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  certification  made 
by  the  Senator  and  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  should 
be  of  the  names  and  annual  salaries  of  all 
staff  personnel  on  that  committee  who  are 
employed  (whether  by  designation,  recom- 
mendation, or  appointment)  to  assist  a  par- 
ticular Senator  In  connection  with  his  leg- 
islative duties  in  his  capacity  as  chairman, 
ranldng  minority  member,  or  member  of  that 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

A  second  question  that  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  certification  process  Is 
whether  section  3  of  S.  Res.  60  has  any  fu- 
ture ^pUcation  or  whether  it  U  a  one  time 
certification  process.  The  committee  report 
of  S.  Res.  60  contained  a  simUar  certifica- 
tlOTi  process.  That  process  identified  those 
Senators  who  did  not  liave  individuals  as- 
signed to  them.  Under  that  approach,  a  Sen- 
atOT  without  staff  assistance  would  be  en- 
titled automatically,  to  appoint  a  staff  as- 
sUtant.  Under  S.  Res.  60,  as  it  was  adopted, 
the  Identities  of  Senators  making  appoint- 
ments and  the  names  and  annual  salaries 
of  their  appointees  are  necessary  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  is  to  apply  the  reduction 
factor  that  is  built  into  paragraph  8  of  Rule 
XXV.  Accordingly,  the  initial  certification  is 
requhred  in  order  to  apply  the  reduction 
factor.  Following  that,  some  form  of  notice 
is  necessary  if  subsequent  changes  In  ataC 
occur.  For  example,  paragraphs  8(b)  (1)  and 

(2)  require  a  reduction  in  the  entitlement  ol 
a  Senator  who  has  committee  staff  only  If 
the  "continued  employment  (of  committee 
staff)  is  not  disapproved  by  such  Senator". 
Although  not  expressly  stated  In  the  Rule, 
notice  Of  dl8i4>proval  of  such  continued  em- 
ployment Is  apparently  Intended  to  be  made 
to  (1)  the  i4>polnting  authority;  i.e..  the 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  who  U  ul- 
timat^y  responsible  for  payroll  adjustments. 

n.    COMMIKGLING    OE    AGGREGATING    FUNDS 

The  question  la  whether  a  Senator  may 
combine  any  excess  money  (above  what  is 
requb-ed  for  the  salary  of  an  employee)  to 
which  he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  service  on 
one  committee  with  excess  money  from  a 
second  or  third  committee  to  employ  addi- 
tional staff  under  the  Rule.  The  answer  is 
that  such  commingling  or  aggregating  of 
fimds  is  not  permitted  under  the  Rule. 

Paragraph  8(a)  states  the  entitlement  for 
a  Senator  in  terms  of  service  on  a  committee. 
Such  service  entitles  a  Senator  to  employ  • 
staff  to  assist  him.  Clauses  (l)  and  (2)  of 
subparagraph  (a)  grant  him  an  amount 
equal  to  ttie  amount  referred  to  in  section 
106(e)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Aot>  1968,  "lor  each  committee"  up 
to  two  standing  committees  and  one  other 
committee.  The  amounts  are  each  related  to  a 
designated  committee.  Of  the  amounts  made 
avaUable,  it  Is  intended  that  for  each  com- 
mittee a  Senator  may  appoint  one  legislative 
assistant  and,  to  the  limit  of  funds  available 
by  reason  of  service  on  that  committee,  other 
personnel  as  necessary. 

An  example  may  Ulustrate  the  situation: 

Senator  Smith  serves  on  two  A  committees 
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and  one  C  committee.  Hie  Senator  baa  no 
committee  staff  assigned  to  him.  By  reason 
of  bis  service,  he  la  entitled  to  $33,976  for 
each  of  those  committees. 


sun  employee. 


J33,975 
22.D0O 


11,975     13,000 


133,975 
20,975 


J33,975 
23,000 


If 


offset 


10,  s?!; 


From  the  remaining  amounts  In  each  ac- 
count he  may  employ  additional  staff,  but  be 
may  not  combine  the  amounts  credited  to 
his  two  A  committees  and  to  the  c  com- 
mittee to  employ  an  assistant  at  $33,975. 

This  result  U  made  clear  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's statement  on  June  12,  1975,  In  dis- 
cussing division  of  the  entitlement  so  as  to 
acquire  support  personnel.  He  said,  the  urse 
of  the  money  "has  to  be  related  to  persons 
that  will  work  directly  on  committee  busi- 
ness backed  up  by  one  possible  support.  I 
believe  that  is  the  Hatfield  amendment." 
See,  121  Cong.  Rec.  18606  (June  12,  1975). 
Additionally,  Senator  Brock,  In  explaining 
the  predecessor  to  the  Humphrey  amendment 
indicated  the  same  thing:  I.e.,  a  specific  dol- 
lar amount  per  committee  and  limited  to 
only  three  committees.  See  statements  of 
Senator  Brock,  121  Cong.  Rec.  17845  (June  9, 
1976). 

ni.  trsE  OF  rvtms  on  annual  basis 
The  question  Is  whether  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  Rule  are  available  on  an 
annual  basis  or  an  accrual  basis.  The  point 
of  availability  on  an  accrtial  basis  would  be 
to  authorize  the  u.se  of  any  or  all  of  the 
funds  over  a  short  period  of  time.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  sup]3ort  that  view. 
All  references  to  payments  from  the  funds 
made  'available  under  the  Rule  are  to 
amounts  made  available  under  section  105 
(e)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1968.  That  Act  speaks  In  terms  of 
annual  compensation  only.  Moreover  the  ref- 
erences to  payments  of  staff  appointed  under 
the  Rule  also  cross  reference  that  citation. 
There  is  no  authority  under  the  Rule  to 
treat  any  staff  member  as  being  appointed 
on  other  than  an  annual  basis. 

IV.   KXTXMT   OF   RCDVCTION   FACTOR 

The  question  is  whether  the  reductions 
reqtUred  to  be  made  under  paragraph  8(b) 
U)  are  to  be  applied  separately  to  each  A 
committee  or  Jointly  to  both  such  commit- 
tees. In  the  latter  case,  the  lesser  of  $33,976 
or  the  total  salaries  of  all  staff  on  both  such 
committees  would  be  used  as  the  reduction 
factor  thereby  guaranteeing  each  Senator 
serving  on  two  A  committees  a  minimum  of 
$33,976  under  the  Rule  without  regard  to 
the  number  or  salaries  of  staff  assistants  he 
currently  has. 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  no.  The 
cardinal  rule  of  statutory  construction  Is 
that  the  language  of  the  statute  should  be 
given  its  plain  and  ordinary  meaning  to  give 
It  Its  Intended  effect.  C.  Nutting.  S.  Elliott. 
R.  Dlckerson,  Cases  and  Materials  On  Legis- 
lation 408.  446  (4th  ed.  1969).  The  stated  In- 
tent of  the  Rule  Is  to  recognize  the  entitle- 
ment of  a  Senator  to  money  to  hire  staff  to 
assist  him  on  committees.  The  money  is 
available  by  reason  of  service  on  a  particular 
committee  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  com- 
nilttees.  The  offset  is  made  against  the  sal- 
aries of  committee  staff  assigned  to  him  on 
each  such  committee  or  $33,975,  whichever 
is  less.  Every  statement  made  during  debate 
of  the  issue  took  the  above  stated  view. 
There  is  not  One  expression  of  Intent  to  the 
contrary  in  the  record  of  those  proceedUigs. 
See.  121  Cong.  Rec.  17820-17863  (June  9. 
1976) ;  and  statement  of  Senator  Brock  rela- 
tive to  100  percent  offset  per  committee,  121 
Cong.  Rec.  (June  10.  1975). 
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V.  ROW  DOES  THE  REDUCTION 

Numerous  questions  have 
nectlon  with  determining  ho\ 
a  Senator  may  actually  rece 
Rule.  Briefly,  paragraph  8(a)( 
Senator  to  $33,975  for  each 
committees  as  he  designates. 
the  total  salaries  of  all  staff 
has  on  that  committee  is 
entitlement.  He  may  use  the 
employ  professional  staff 

clerical  assistant.  See. 

Humphrey,  121  Cong.  Rec 
1976). 

Paragraph  8(a)  (2)    entitles 
$33,975  to  employ  staff 
designate  any,  but  not  more 
C  committee  as  the  basis  of 
In  addition,  if  he  serves  on 
committees  but  on  no  B 
designate  an  A  committee,  _. 
committee  already  designated 
of  his  entitlement.  Offset 

entitlement  is  the  total  

staff  serving  that  Senator  on 
C  committees  and  that 
mittee. 

VI.  CERTIFICATION  TO  A  COMMITT 
THE  COMMITTEE  FROM    WHIC 
MENI  ORIGINATED 

The  question  is  whether  au 
by  reason  of  service  on  one 
ije    certified    to    some    otiier 
which  a  Senator  serves, 
answer  to  this  question.  The 
the  precise  question;  however 
(c)  would  appear  to  support 
that  such  intermingling  is 
provision   states:    "An  employe 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
stjch  and  certified  by  the 
chairman  ...  of  the 
or  committees  as  designated 
tor  .  .  .".  It  would  appear  that 
is  left  to  tbe  prerogative  of 
concerned. 

Respectfully  .submitted. 
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Resolution  60 
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Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo 
The  Secretary  of  State.  Suite 
itol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Valeo:   In  accor 
tion  3  of  S.  Res.  60  and  paragifjph 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
please  be  advised  thai  the  foil 
names  and  the  annual 
staff  member  (excluding  consultants) 
Committee  on whose 


made,  approved,  or  recommen^d 

[namel    

[namej    

Total  of  all  annual 
tion    

Sincerely, 


Vnitea  Stai  : 
I  hereby  certify  that  the 
cord  with  tlie  records  of  this 
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Chairman.  Committee 
Honorable  Howard  W.  Canndii 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMP£  HIRE 
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sideration  of  the  resolution 
relating  to  the  determination 
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tested  election  for  a  seat  In  tl 
ate  from  the  State  of  New 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr 

not  been  in  on  the  schediill 
on  this  matter,  but  as  one  _ 
has  had  the  last  two  recesses 
hearings  I  have  been  trying  U. 
in  the  western  extremities  of 

try,  and  who  has  had  to 

cause  the  Senate  went  over 
I  wonder  if  we  can  find  out 
schedule  votes,  if  we  can 
agreement  on  all  votes  so  w( 
when  we  are  going  to  vote 
going  to  get  a  July  EJourth  . 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
July  4,  by  that  Monday,  then 
dering  whether  we  are  going 
recess  at  a)l.  Can  that  be 
this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
a  tor  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  just  a 
to  respond  first. 

This  Senator  has  consistently 
he  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  vei-^ 
limit  on  evei-y  issue  that  is 
that  is  in  (he  resolution  and 
to  come  up.  I  am  willing  to 
minutes  to  a  side  or  an  hour  . 
some  agreeinent  like  that  can 
out,  we  can  resolve  this  __ 
ing  we  do  not  have  100  or 
ment^  offered. 

I  just  went  to  make  that  c 
the  majority  whip  responds, 
willing  to  agree  to  any 
limit  from  a  half  hour  to 
more,  if  I  have  to,  to  get  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Am  I  to 
if  we  do  not  finish,  it  will  go 
the  July  4  recess? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
will    the    distinguisher 
Nevada  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
tion  to  the  whip  notice,  whlc  i 
ti-ibuted  just  a  few  minutes  ag( 
no  more  than  has  been  said  in 
notice.  I  really  cannot  answe: 
ator's  question,  I  am  sorry  to  _ 
i-eady  to  vote  today,  tomorrow 
next  week.  I  hope  that  the  S« 
be  able  to  rake  his  scheduled 
that  is  a   4-day  recess,  by 
Monday,     Tuesday, 
Thursday— that  is  all.  It  is  . 
as  I  have  heard  it  discussed 

10-day  recess.  That  will 

day.  Sunday.  Monday,  Tuesday 
day.  and  Thursday,  the  Fourtfi 
and  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank 
Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  think 
tor  from  Louisiana  was  here  ea 
the  Senator  from  West   .... 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
limit  on  my  amendment.  He 
the  time  be  limited  to  3  hom-s 
ed  at  that  time  that  that  was 
adequate,  but  we  were  unabk 
time  agreement  just  because 
bers  thought  there  might  be  . 
fication  for  more  discussion.  It 
that  we  did  it  In  an  hour  and 
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less—less   than  half   of   tlie   requested 
time. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say 
that  there  are  dilatory  tactics.  I  think 
tiiere  is  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
parties  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  do 
that  in  a  week's  time.  The  Senator  will 
cooperate  in  any  way  that  he  can  to 
reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  am  one  of  those  Senators  who 
seem  to  be  always  the  last  to  get  the 
word.  There  is  a  scheduled  recess  and 
then  it  is  called  off.  I  am  just  trying  to 
ascertain  the  best  I  can,  here  on  the  floor, 
whether,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  vote  next  week  and  get  through  this. 
I  do  know  that  there  are  enough  issues 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  on  with 
and  start  voting  if  we  are  going  to  finish 
next  week. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  completely  share  that  desire.  I  shall 
do  evei-ything  I  can  to  reach  it. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that,  while  I 
know  we  all  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  we 
are  sitting  as  a  jmy  in  this  matter  and 
the  greater  the  participation  on  the  tioor, 
the  greater  the  expedition  of  the  process. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  get  recognition  and  offer 
his  amendment,  and  then  yield  to  me? 

AMENDMENT   NO.    597 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  ask  to 
have  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  on  page  1 , 
lines  7  through  12,  substitute  the  following: 

(1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
complete  recount  of  the  machine  and  paper 
ballots  cast  in  the  November  5.  1974,  New 
Hampshire  election  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  be  conducted  by  a  panel  of 
three  attorneys  approved  by  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association,  one  to  be  selected  by 
each  contestant  and  the  third  to  be  chosen 
by  the  first  two,  and  by  such  additional 
staff  members  as  may  be  retained  for  the 
purpose  by  the  panel,  the  report  of  the  arbi- 
trators to  be  submitted  directlv  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Its  consideration. 


TIME     LIMITATION     AGREEMENT- 
SENATE    RESOLUTION    166 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  one- 
half  hour  tomorrow  on  the  amendment 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Stevems 
and  Mr.  Cannon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  the  purpose  only  of  the  Introduction 
of  petitions,  memorials,  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, and  statements  into  the  Record; 
that  that  period  not  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President. 
*  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
wo  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
reco^uzed  tomorrow  morning  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION  IN  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
••^ideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166 » 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  a  good  many  Senators  are  still 
here,  would  it  be  possible  at  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Stevens  will  be  voted  on  tomorrow 
at  11  a.m. — would  the  Senator  like  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  now  on  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  may  reserve  the 
right  to  modify  the  amendment  in  the 
event  there  is  an  objection  to  the  word- 
ing, I  have  no  objection  to  getting  the 
yeas  and  nays  now. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  modify  the  amendment 
notwithstanding  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second  to  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

REQOEST  FOR   A  TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  further  to  me 
just  briefly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens  will  be  dis- 
posed of  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow,  would 
it  be  possible  now  to  get  an  agreement 
for  a  time  limitation  on  the  paragraph 
numbered  1  beginning  with  lines  7  and 
going  through  line  12  on  page  1  of  the 
resolution,  if  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment 
is  not  agreed  to.  I  would  propose  a  re- 
quest, I  would  propose  a  consent  request, 
as  follows  in  that  event:  That  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  that  paragraph  of  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  by  Mr.  Cannon 
and  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  GRXFTTN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  object  to  the  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  because  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  would  require  a  par- 
tial recoimt  if  it  is  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. Existing  section  1  would  ask 
the  Senate  to  state  whether  we  should 
conduct  a  recount  of  the  prechicts  that 
Mr.  Wyman  sought  to  determhie  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  first  count. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  throughout  this 
whole  proceeding  that  the  first  thing  the 
Senate  should  do  should  be  to  have  a 
complete  recoimt  of  all  of  the  ballots, 
both  machine  and  paper  ballots,  that 
were  presented  to  it  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  was  Mr. 
Durkin's  original  position  to  seek  a  com- 
plete recount,  and  this  has  been  Mr.  Wy- 


man's  position  to  seek  a  complete  re- 
cotmt,  and  there  has  not  been  a  complete 
recount  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  we  are 
In  the  position  where  we  have  before  u.s 
actually  two  reports  on  the  subject  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  you  have  to  be  astute  enough 
to  know  the  ditference  to  look  and  find 
out  that  one  is  the  Duikin  position  and 
one  is  the  Wyman  position.  We  do  not 
have  a  committee  position,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  could  have  a  committee  posi- 
tion until  there  actually  is  a  complete 
recount  of  everything  that  occurred  on 
election  night  or  election  day  and  night 
there  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  my  State  had  there  been  an  election 
with  the  returns  this  close  there  would 
automatically  have  been  a  recount  paid 
for  by  the  State.  I  find  it  very  strange 
that  now  that  we  are  in  the  position  of 
havmg  received  this  protest  from  Mr. 
Durkin  that  the  Senate  has  not  had  a 
complete  recount  of  all  the  votes  that 
were  presented  to  it. 

What  I  am  actually  suggesting,  if  the 
members  will  examme  it,  is  actually  the 
approach  stated  by  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  «Mr. 
Pell  t . 

As  I  understand  them,  he  states  he  re- 
mains of  the  view  that  the  actual  count- 
ing of  the  New  Hampshire  ballots,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  procedural 
decisionmaking  relative  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  election  contest, 
should  not  be  done  by  elected  individuals, 
but  should  have  been  delegated  to  a  neu- 
tral body  chosen  from  a  panel  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation or  other  impartial  source  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  contestants. 

That  is  what  I  seek  to  have  the  con- 
testants do,  each  name  an  attorney  who 
Is  a  member  or  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association  and  have 
those  two  pick  a  third  member  and  have 
them  go  through  these  ballots  and  certify 
to  the  Senate  the  results  of  the  recount. 

Instead  of  having  us  go  through  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  improper  procedure 
of  casting  27  votes  for  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  on  these  contested  ballots 
they  would  actuaUy  be  reported  back  in 
terms  of  the  decision  made  by  this  group 
of  three  people  who  are  all  approved  by 
a  very  distinguished  association  that  we 
all  know. 

Ttie  preamble  or  the  resolving  clause 
which  has  already  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Senate  which,  incidentally,  I  still  dis- 
agree \nith  because  it  has  the  date  of 
January  6  in  it— but,  in  any  event  It 
would  require  that  these  people  who  are 
members  of  this  panel  would  make  the 
determination  in  accordance  with  New 
Hampshire  law.  I  think  this  is  the  only 
way  to  proceed,  and  I  would  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  I 
keep  hearing  this  concept  that  we  are 
ready  to  vote,  and  that  some  of  us  ap- 
pear to  be  wanting  to  delay. 

I  think  many  of  us— and  I  am  one  of 
them— are  very  seriously  worried  about 
the  fairness  of  the  Senate  in  proceeding 
In  the  way  it  has  so  far  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  request  Uiat  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wyman  to  the  duly  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officials  in  New  Hampshire  was 
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not  granted,  and  that  was  the  request 
that  appears  in  section  1  as  it  is  printed 
in  the  resolution  now,  and  that  is  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  recount  in  certain 
precincts  be  determined,  and  it  has  not 
been  granted.  It  was  not  granted  in  New 
Hampshire;  it  was  not  granted  by  the 
committee  and,  as  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, in  all  probability  will  not  be 
granted  by  the  Senate. 

It  puts  us  in  the  strange  position  wh^re 
all  the  protests  that  have  teen  made  by 
Mr.  Durkin  have  been  addressed  by  the 
committee,  have  been  with  two  excep- 
t?ons,  as  I  understand  it.  ruled  upon  in 
his  favor,  and  the  people  on  the  other 
side  wonder  why  we  ?ie  distrustful  of 
the  results  of  the  procedure  tliat  has  been 
outlined,  whether  or  not  this  is  ^'oing  to 
be  a  political  decision  based  upon  the 
sheer  weight  of  the  majoilty  or  whether 
it  Ls  to  be  a  decision  which  is  reached  by 
each  Senator  examining  his  own 
conscience. 

Well,  so  far  I  have  not  seen  anything 
but  political  decisions  here  on  the  floor 
on  tliis  matter,  and  it  bothers  me  a  great 
deal.  It  bothers  me  a  great  deal  because, 
as  I  pointed  out  before,  there  are  ballots 
that  will  be  before  us  that  are  in  section 
2  that  come  under  the  law  of  my  State, 
would  not  have  been  counted  at  all,  and 
would  not  even  be  presented  for  counting 
because  they  would  be  disqualified.  And 
yet,  as  I  understand  section  2, 1  am  io  be 
called  upon  to  say  whether  or  not  these 
ballots  will  be  counted  for  Mr.  Durkin 
or  Mr.  Wyman  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  political  lines  are  drawn  whether  we 
like  it  or  not;  they  are  drawn  right  by 
that  aisle  that  comes  down  the  middle  of 
this  body,  and  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any 
Inclination  of  the  people  to  forget  it. 

I  would  rather  see  the  original  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
Is  tlie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  was  hivolved,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
carried  out,  and  let  an  independent  and 
Impartial  group  that  meets  the  accept- 
ance of  the  two  contestants  count  all  of 
these  ballots  and  certify  their  result  to 
the  Senate. 

I  am  informed  that  if  this  amendment 
of  mine  Ls  adopted  it  would  then  be  in 
order  to  move  to  table  the  balance  of  this 
resolution  until  that  report  is  submitted 
by  the  panel,  and  that  would  be  my  in- 
tention were  we  to  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  complete  recount. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Nevada 
I  have  great  respect  for  him,  both  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  as  someone  who  has  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  him.  and 
I  know  he  is  trying  his  best  to  conduct 
himself  in  a  fair  way  and  in  an  impartial 
way.  and  to  cany  out  the  Job  he  has  pur- 
suant to  being  a  member  of  the  majority 
and  being  a  chairman  of  a  committee  in 
charge  of  carrying  out  our  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

I  would  hope  that  he  would  recognize 
that  my  amendment  does  not  challenge 
the  results  of  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  it,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  not  counted  all  the  ballots.  ' 

Rather,  my  amendment  challenges  the 
accuracy  of  the  counts  that  were  sub- 
mitted by  New  Hampshire  and  would 
bring  before  these  people,  the  panel  ap"» 
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pointed  in  the  first  instanc  ; 
testants,  and  then  by  the 
seeking  a  third  to  be  qualifl>;d 
ber  of  the  panel,  all  of 
that  are  Involved  in  this 
let  tliem  make  a  report  to 
all  of  the  ballots. 

Admittedly,  this  would 
Hi  the  "stap-Lcuie"  ballots 
■•.skip-Durkin"    ballots, 
would  bring  forth  all  pI 
liiat  Mr.  Wyman  has  cl 
would  also  bring  forth  all  . 
precincts  that  wore  countc 
kin's  fiaor. 

I*Ir.  Frei;:J;int,  in  ni:; 
now.  I  ha\  c  hvcd  through 
recounts  in  my  State  unc 
stances  tlic  recounts  w 
conducted    iiave    rcducad 
the  lead  oi  the  apparent 
r-ifeht  of  the  election. 

But  we  have  a  complete 
ceduie  and  upon  petition 
docs,  in  fact,  name  two 
apparent  '.viniior  names  t 
the  fifth  pcr:;on  is  named, 
fact,  have  a  recount 
procedure  I  am  suggesting 

So  wliat  I  am  tiying  to  ct)  it,  reaching 
into  our  experience  in  cl  i^e  elections, 
saying,  why  do  we  not  foljow  this  pro- 
cedure. 

I  tiiink  each  of  u.s,  as  we 
ballots,  are  going  to  follow 
perienoe  in  terms  of  what 
what  would  not  Le  legal 
State. 

.  Ml-.  President,  I  am  not  g 
great  deal  of  time,  but  to 
son  for  my  concern,  let  me 
statement  of  Ronald  Snow, 
fore  every  Member,  it  is 
record  from  the  committ 
chairman  of  the  New 
lot  Law  Commission. 

This  disturbs  me  a  great 
reading  from  page  209  of 
the  committee.  These  arc 
comments  and  I  am 
report. 

The  final  point  th.it  I  W( 
pf©  the  Issues  that  the  New 
lot  Law  Commission  refu.scd 
rule  upon. 

The  oommi.sslon  conslsteutl  r 
ing  tOxls  hearing  to  consider 
Issues  which  can  be  broadly 
"voting  irregularities."  We  dl< 
for  two  resLsons.  The  first,  anc 
portant,  was  tliat  there  wns 
xitory  authority  which.  In 
lowed  us.  to  do  it  in  the 
Second,  the  same  statutory 
prescribed  our  authority,  we 
icaUy  gave  the  parties  a 
votins  irregularities  within 
shire  Superior  Court.  Or,  fail 
this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate 

Now,  obviously.  In  the  las 
has  been  pointed  out,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  spolcen  on 
Indicated  that  no  New  Ham: 
take  Jurisdiction  oi  these 
ties. 

Some  of  these  issue.s,  upon 
nled  counsel's  motions  to 
refusal  to  open  and  count  an 
from  the  town  of  Amherst, 
been  deposited  with  the 
the  time  of  the  original  coui 
nlflcant  to  the  commission 
open  and  count  this  ballot 
envelope  bad  previously  been 
it  an  ived  before  our  con)nil=si  ir. 
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We  refused  to  consider  and  retlew  claimed 
ivrosuiariiies  in  the  absentee  voting  in 
Nashua. 

We  refused  to  consider  and 
voting  irregulariiies  on  the  v 
in  Manchester. 

We  refu.^ed  a  request  to  recou 
in   tlie   towTis   of   Lancaster, 
Merri.aiack. 

We  refused  to  review  a  claimec 
III  the  abs.e:.lce  cliecSiil.:.!  in  Uie 
brooV:. 

Wc  ic:a.sei  the  request,  to  rec 
lots  in  the  tcun  of  Salem. 

We  refxised  to  recount  baUo 
liilly  sheets  in  Conway.  The 
ppeot  to  absentee  votes.  In  Meredith 
votes  !n  Littleton,  and  a  Ware 
ijallot  in  the  city  of  Manchester 

111  conclusion.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
shire  law,  we  believe,  provides 
slbl;  sources  of  r3vlew  ia  a  co 
tion.    The    first   review   Is   by 
of  state  and  his  st?fr  at  «i 
cf  iili   ballots  which  ar 
'.he   various  precincts  for  that 
that  recount  all  parties  in 
opportunity   to   protest   the 
counting  or  failure  to  count  a/ 

K -xt,  an  appeal  to  the  ballot 
sion.  ts  provided,  but  thr.t  revlejff 
to  a.  <fonsideratlon   of  protester 

Finally,    the   statute   provides 
problems   related   to   the   electl  m 
within   the   Jurisdiction   of   the 
commission,  can  in  some 
ritiered    by   the   New   Hampshii 
I   have   ju.st  pointed   out,   the 
siure  Supreme  Court  has  Just 
ever,  that  the  New  Hampshire 
no  jurisdiction  to  consider 
tills  Senate  race. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ballt>t 
mission  hearing  on  December 
iirst  and  second  avenues  of 
election  had  been  completed  In 
v.ith  New  Hampshire  law.  And,  in 
absent  a  showing  of  prejudice, 
fraud,   for   this   body   to   rev 
that  finding  would  be  to  embaitw 
gerous  precedent.  Once  you 
btiiute  the  judgment  of  the  U 
ilie  Judgment  of  the  New  Hamifs: 
officials  on  ballots  considered 
is  led,  I  believe,  to  the  inescapabf: 
that  all  223,363  ballots  cast  for 
kin,  or  Chimento  wUl  have  to 
in  order  to  guarantee  that  the 
ards  have  been  applied  to  the 
of  this  election. 

For  example,  hundreds,  maybi 
sands  of  ballots  originally 
parties  were  marked  as  exhibits 
lot  law   commission,  but   not 
stipulated  by  the  parties,  with 
preserved,  to  press  their 
other  time.  Becatise  of  prevloui 
had  already  made  on  ballots 
before. 

If  you  change  votes  involving  kny  of  these 
Issues,  In  my  opinion  you  a  itomatlcally 
trigger  a  review  of  these  other  tJiUots  which 
have  not  been  considered. 
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That  is  tlie  end  of  the 
the  chairman  of  the  Ballot 
mission  of  New  Hampshire, 
point  in  offering  this 

The    committee    has    In 
changed  the  rules  of  the  gam 
instances.  It  is  my  contentioi 
ing  done  so,  aU  of  the  bailors 
be  recoimted  imder  the 
stances  and  the  same  condltA>ns 

Mr.  President,  on  April  24 
prepared   for   Mr.   Wyman 
paper  setting  forth  his  posltlofi 
recoimt  of  all  ballots  cast  in 
It  is  the  so-caUed  Wyman 
my  understanding  that  he 
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same  point  of  view,  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  have  the  complete  recount  of  aJl  the 
ballots. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  that  was  made  with  regard 
to  what  was  then  known  as  issue  No.  12 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Committee  on  RtrLES  and  Administkation, 

New  Hampshire  Senate  Election,  Wymam 

Position 

ISSUE  no.  12:  A  total  recount  of  all  ballots 
cast  in  the  election 
Ever  since  filing  his  initial  response  to 
Mr.  Durkin's  i>etition  of  contest,  Mr.  Wyman 
has  consistently  maintained  that  only  a  com- 
plete recount  of  all  the  ballots  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  m  conformity  with  due  process 
of  law.  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  p.  44,  Januai-y  9, 
1975.  There  is  a  statistical  certainty  that  more 
error  already  exists  in  the  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mission base  from  which  the  Committee  Is 
operating  than  the  2  votes  currently  separat- 
ing the  parties.  Human  error  of  that  mag- 
nitude is  inherent  in  the  process  of  manually 
counting  186,000-Odd  pieces  of  paper. 

The  existence  and  likelihood  of  such 
human  error  in  the  base  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  even  limited  review  process 
that  the  Committee  has  already  undertaken. 
For  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seg- 
regation of  the  ballots  into  the  eight  masking 
categories,  the  Rlddlck  panel  \indertook  to 
count  the  ballots  in  each  category.  Although 
only  900  ballots  were  Involved,  the  contents 
of  boxes  3  and  5  had  to  be  counted  again 
because  errors  of  1  ballot  in  75  and  3  in 
249,  respectively,  had  been  made  in  the  orig- 
inal count.  An  equivalent  percentage  of  error 
(Vz'-)  in  the  185,000  ballots  would  result 
in  a  miscomptitation  vastly  in  exce.<=s  of  the 
present  or  any  conceivably  probable  future 
margin  of  victory  between  the  two 
contestants. 

Other  problems  with  attempting  to  work 
off  only  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  base  are 
indicated  by  the  serious  and  substantial 
doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  that  base  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  issues  of  tallv  pro- 
tests, missing  ballots  and  ballots  without 
ruling  slips.  In  each  case,  the  integrity  of  the 
base  Is  called  into  question. 

Finally,  the  problems  of  the  application  of 
double  standards  for  Judging  the  ballots  and 
the  tie  vote  dUemma  are,  if  not  eliminated, 
at  least  alleviated  by  a  total  recount  from 
the  bottom  up.  Perhaps  the  most  egregious 
sin  in  the  Committee's  disposition  of  the 
"skip  Louie"  ballots  is  the  dlscrlmUiatlon 
resiuthig  from  the  application  of  a  novel  and 
different  rule  of  baUot  interpretation  to  the 
3.500  ballots  from  that  which  was  appUed 
to  the  other  ISl.OOO-odd  ballots.  At  least  If 
the  Conunlttee  were  to  recount  the  whole 
State,  Its  disregard  of  settled  New  Hampshire 
law  would  be  applied  equally  to  all  the  bal- 
lots and  to  both  contestants.  Since  a  com- 
plete recount  would  also  be  a  de  novo  review 
Of  the  election.  It  would  also  render  more 
logical  (even  if  stlU  not  a  very  sensible  way 
to  decide  a  two-vote  election)  a  decision  that 
a  Committee  tie  on  a  ballot  results  in  the 
ballot  being  called  for  neither  contestant 

Ironically,  a  complete  recount  of  the  re- 
maining ballots  could  probably  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  one  week— far  less  tUne 
than  has  ah-eady  been  devoted  to  the  effort 
to  avoid  the  task. 

.     .  Eugene  M.  Van  Loan,  IU. 

April  24, 1975. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
00  not  Intend  to  belabor  this  matter.  I 
may  be  one  who  is  In  the  minority  in  this 
opinion  on  this  side,  but  in  my  opinion 
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there  is  going  to  be  complete  distrust  in 
this  procedure  as  long  as  It  is  decided  on 
a  political  basis.  Everything  I  have  seen 
so  far,  as  I  have  said  before,  has  been  de- 
cided on  an  almost  partisan  basis  in  con- 
nection with  this  election,  the  protests 
and  the  proceedings  involved  in  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  not  a  reflection  on  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  would  ex- 
pect the  people  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  to 
support  the  chairman  in  procedural  mat- 
ters, and  most  of  these  are  procedural 
matters.  I  do  not  see  how  we  on  this  side 
could  be  expected  to  do  other  than  sup- 
port Mr.  Wyman,  who  has  been  certified 
by  the  Governor  and  by  the  duly  elected 
oiRcials  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 

We  understand  fully  the  problem 
caused  by  the  origmal  certification  of 
the  secretary  of  state. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  having 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  pro- 
test of  Mr.  Durkin,  a  petition  of  contest, 
that  the  first  thing  that  should  be  done 
is  to  recount  all  of  these  ballots.  Now 
that  we  are  here,  let  us  send  it  to  a  panel 
such  as  this.  I  am  informed  it  woiUd  take 
less  than  a  week.  I  would  state  that 
Alaska  has  coimted  almost  as  many 
ballots  in  way  less  than  a  week  in  con- 
nection with  recounts. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  should  be  involved 
in  taking  the  procedure  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  taking,  as  I  see  the  whole 
scenario  opening  up  here  in  the  Chamber 
in  terms  of  the  chairman's  position  being 
sustained  on  paragraph  (1»,  on  para- 
graph (2t,  on  paragraphs  (3).  (4»,  (5> 
(6),  (7),  and  (8).  If  it  is  sustained,  we 
would  then  go  to  the  actual  marking  of 
the  second  section  as  to  which  of  the  two 
contestants  should  get  these  contested 
oallots. 

Again.  I  go  back  to  where  I  started  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
took  the  position  that  the  elected  in- 
dividuals in  this  body  should  be  judges 
of  the  election.  We  should  not  be  in  the 
position  of  being  participants  in  the  elec- 
tion. That  is  what  we  will  be  if  we  are 
asked  to  determine  whether  these  con- 
tested ballots  are  coimted  for  either  Mi- 
Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkin. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  constitutional  provision  that  we  are 
operatmg  under  states  that  we  shaU  be 
the  judges  of  the  election. 

I  have  heard  people  here  in  the  Senate 
state  that  we  are  the  jury.  WeU,  as  a  trial 
lawyer,  I  always  thought  I  knew  tlie 
difference  between  a  member  of  the  jury 
and  bemg  a  Judge.  Having  never  been  a 
Judge  or  a  member  of  the  jury,  but  a 
practicing  lawyer  before  both.  I  beUeve 
that  in  this  case  the  Constitution  was 
right  to  make  us  judges  and  not  to  make 
us  a  jury  that  would  sit  down  and  go  over 
the  evidence  piece  by  piece.  We  should 
have  a  group  duly  impaneled  to  count  aU 
of  these  ballots.  It  would  not  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  time. 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land pointed  that  out.  He  said:  "I  do  not 
beUeve,  however,  that  we  as  Senators 
were  chosen  by  our  constituents  to  spend 
212  hours  In  the  course  of  46  dasss  oa  bal- 
lot counting  and  procedural  questions 
to  the  detriment  of  our  other  responsi- 
bilities." 


I  believe  the  212  hours  that  the  com- 
mittee spent  In  committee  meetings  will 
be  infinitesimal  by  the  time  we  get 
through  here  unless  the  majority  de- 
cides to  use  its  power  to  shut  off  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  an  issue 
of  this  type. 

When  the  amendments  to  rule  XXn 
were  being  considered,  I  seriously  had 
imder  consideration  and  had  prepared 
an  amendment  to  exempt  from  the 
change  on  rule  XXII,  which  I  supported, 
the  question  of  the  seating  of  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, because  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
circumstances  that  exist  here,  that  the 
majority  does  in  fact  have  one  more  tlian 
the  necessary  number  to  close  off  debate 
on  this  issue.  But,  having  been  advised 
by  those  who  sought  the  change  that 
that  woiUd  cloud  the  issue  on  rule  XXTT. 
I  did  not  offer  that  amendment. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  the  majority  will 
not  be  able  to  use  that  procedure.  But 
until  we  see  a  change,  until  we  see  some- 
thing to  give  us  confidence  that  Mr.  Wy- 
man has  In  fact  received  the  same  treat- 
ment that  Mr.  Durkin  has  received  from 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  think  this  matter  will 
go  on  for  a  very  long  time/^and  I,  for 
one.  will  be  prepared  to  pftrticipate  in 
the  continued  debate  on  this  matter  as 
long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  until  that 
trust  is  established  m  terms  of  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  both  parties  in 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  state  again.  l>ecause  I  am 
sure  my  friend  from  Nevada,  havuig  the 
responsibUity  he  does,  is  going  to  take 
some  of  these  remarks  personally,  that 
they  are  not  meant  personally.  I  think 
he  is  doing  his  job  and  doing  it  well.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  have  ever  served  on  the  mi- 
nority, and  it  would  be  an  Interesting 
experience  for  some  of  them  to  serve  on 
the  minority,  I  think.  I  am  doing  my  best 
this  year  to  try  to  help  to  acliieve  that 
end. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-STRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
IS  not  addressing  his  remarks  to  me.  I 
too,  have  served  on  the  minority. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WeU,  if  the  Senator 
has  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  am  glad 
to  inform  the  Senator  of  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  served  on  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority,  but  I  have 
never  served  in  a  situation  where  1  have 
been  asked  to  vote  on  particular  issues 
such  as  this,  which,  in  effect,  would  ulti- 
mately determine  what  happened  with 
respect  to  a  contested  election. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  further? 
Mr.  ST1BVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  a  moment  ago 
that  we  are  going  to  be  on  this  issue  a 
long  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  ny-  understanding 
that  we  will  be  on  it  a  long,  long  time  un- 
less the  majority  indicates  a  willingness 
either  to  Usten  to  some  of  the  protests  of 
Mr.  Wyman  or  to  shutoff  the  debate. 
That  is  my  position.  I  said  I  was  speaking 
for  myself,  and  not  representing  any  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side,  but  that  is 
my  feeling. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand. 
Is  the  Senator  ivepared  to  be  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  all  the  time  during  that  long, 
long  time?  Is  he  prepared  to  be  on  the 
floor  with  the  leaderriilp,  which  win  be 
here?  The  leadership  on  this  side  will  be 
here,  whether  it  is  a  long,  long  time  or  a 
short  time.  Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
prepared  to  be  here  on  the  floor  during 
that  long,  long  time,  or  does  he  plan  to 
be  away  from  the  Senate  a  part  of  that 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  consistent  with 
my  responsibilities  as  a  Senator  fi-om 
Alaska  I  Mrill  be  here.  I  do  have  schediiled 
trips  home;  I  assmne  I  will  keep  them 
unless  there  is  something  that  I  feel  is 
overwhelmingly  involved. 

I  have  also  been  on  the  leadership,  and 
I  remember  staying  on  the  floor  when 
people  brou^t  up  tissues  such  as  this,  and 
the  necessity  for  being  on  the  floor  as  a 
part  of  the  leadership  of  a  legislative 
body;  and  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  if  I  had  duties  here 
as  part  of  the  leadership  I  would  be  here 
all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yldd? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  I  do  not  Uiink  the 
Senator  gets  my  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  got  the  Sen- 
ator's point,  but  wHl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not 
heard  the  leadership  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  say  the  Senate  would  be  on  this  issue 
a  long,  long  time.  I  Just  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  say  it.    . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  leadership  does  not 
always  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  how  can 
the  Senator  frc«n  Alaska  assure  the  Sen- 
ate it  will  be  on  this  question  a  long,  long 
time  unless  he  himself  is  going  to  be  here 
to  pndong  the  debate,  unless  he  knows 
there  is  a  cabal  forming  over  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  or  a  consipiracy  of  some  sort, 
that  intends  to  keep  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  a  long.  long  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  Just  think  we  are 
not  ready  to  vote  until  we  are  sure  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  is  not  going  to  be  a 
parttom  decision. 

Ur.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  seen  no 
party  line  votes,  except  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  thus  far. 

Mr.  sniEVENS.  I  have  seen  nothing 
except  party  Une  considerations  so  far. 

M^.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  that  side 
of  the  aide. 

Mr.  smVENB  How  did  we  get  to  this 
refteal  of  going  back  and  takhig  12 
"sklp-DorUn"  haOots  out?  How  did  we 
get  to  the  rereisal  that  led  to  these  4-to-4 
votes,  other  than  through  partisan  con- 
siderations? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  did  we 
hare  4-to-4  votes  In  the  Roles  Committee 
If  they  WCTC  party  Une  totes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  talUng  about  par- 
tisan considerations.  I  have  not  seen  any 
party  Bne  votes  yet,  tfther.  I  had  one 
vote  here;  maybe  that  was  a  party  line 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguldied  Senator  from  Alaska  plan  to 
be  here  Satnrdayy 

Mr.  9XBVERB.  I  wffl  be  here  Saturday. 
I  wm  be  a  little  late,  but  I  win  be  here 
Saturday. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
ate  wiU  be  here  early.  The 
ing  to  come  in  early.  Will 
here  the  following  Saturdair? 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Yes,   I 
whenever  it  is  required,  ir 
unless  something  changes 
me  that  the  action  of  the 
again  I  say  I  am  just  s 
Senator. 

I  luive  not  raised  my 
issue  yet  in  terms  of  any 
tion.  but  I  have  a  deep 
is  being  decided  by  partisi 
tions.  and  that  If  we  vote 
here,  really,  we  can  calcJate 
is  going  to  win  by  the  outfome 
issue?!.  And  I   think   the 
West  Virginia  will  agree 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
a  tor  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
sense,  up  until  a  few  miniJtes 
there  might  be  some  delibfrate 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
this  debate.  Now  I  am 

Mr.  STEVENS.   The 
assured  that  this  Senator 
prolong  it  until  he  can  be 
this  is  not  decided  on  a 
I  have  not  yet  objected 
mous  consent  request;  I  tlfnk 
ator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am 
come  on  these  issues,  to  s 
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I  again  state  my  complete  revulsion  to- 
ward the  concipt  of  havi  ig  us  review 
27  ballots  on  the  floor  of  t]  le  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  f/Ol  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRDJ  I  wonder  if 
he  xmderstands  the  revidsi(  a  some  of  us 
felt  when  we  had  to  revjw  over  700 
ballots 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes ;  I  hav 
position,  and  I  again    _ 
with  the  Senator  from  Rho^s 
it  should  have  been  done 
group.  It  should  not  have 
duly  elected  officials  of  the 
are  in  fact  judges  of  tluf; 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
ator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  _ 
ion  Is  not  alwasrs  shared  by 

May  I  ask  the  distinguls|ied 
due  to  the  fact  that  last 
mous  consent  was  requested 
that  roUcaU  votes  daily, 
week,  through  Friday,  woujd 
prior  to  the  hour  of  12:30 
the  distinguished  Senator  „ 
the  vote  on  his  amendmen 
tomorrow,  with  the 
the  Senate  woidd  begin  to 
amendment  at  10:30  ajn., 
hour  would  be  consumed  bj 
and  that  at  11  a.m.  the 
take  up  paragraph  numlier^ 
1  of  the  resolution? 

That  would  enable  SenaU  rs  who  may 
have  planned  their  scheduU  3  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unanimous-C(  iiseut  order 
entered  last  week,  expectinj  tliat  there 
would  be  no  rollcall  votes  ttirough  Pri- 
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day  until  the  hour  of  12:30  plm.,  to  keep 
their  plans  based  on  that  oi{der. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to 
from  West  Virginia — I  see  tl-_ 
minority  leader  is  here,  and 

should  participate  in 

there  are  a  gi-eat  many  of 
here  who  were  here  on  the 

time  we  reached  the       

agreement  before.  I  toKJught 
arrived  at.  and  I  did  not  see: : 
in  the  voting.  We  have  agre$ 
ing  time  at  10:30 — or  at  1 
thinli  that  is  a  fair  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M] 
the  State  ox  New  Hampshire 
conducted  a  complete  i*ecoun 
chine  and  paper  ballots  cast 
ber  5,  1974,  under  the  secret4i 

Tliere  was  a  mutual 
te.>;ted  ballots  by  Mr.  Wymin 
Durkln  for  consideration  byj 
law  commission — some  3,500 

The  voting  machines  in 
Exeter  have  been  used  in 
quent  to  November  1974. 

Security  over  the  180,t 
was  questionable,  at  least, 
of  those  could  not  l>e  given 

The  attorney  general 

been  mentioned  several   

caiamber,  that  only  the  3,500 
and  were  protested  before 
law  commission  and  that 
of  victoi-y  lay  in  those  3,500 

The  3,500  baUots  are  the 
tween  the  two  certificates  of 

Mr.  Wyman  asked  to  be ^. 

basis  of  his  certificate  issue  I 
ballot  law  commission's  revieir 
laration  of  a  victory  of  2. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ed  in  the  Recoro  a  quotation 
man,  which  appears  on  page  lb 
port  expresshig  the  DurUn  p«  sitlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  th  s  quotation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1  !ie  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senator 

the  acting 

think  he 

I  believe 

Senators 
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was  fairly 

any  delay 

on  a  vot- 

o'clock.  I 

.President. 
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on  Novem- 

•y  of  state. 
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and  Mr. 
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weight. 

as  has 

in  this 

vere  secure 
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bridge  be- 
^ection  and 
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after  the 
and  dec- 


ani 
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tie 
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Statement  by  Attorney 
Mr.  RuDMAN.  Now  you  bave  to 
there  were  two  dsssiflcations  of 
baUots  that  you  see  here,  about 
lots,  were  never  protested  by  k 
were  roughly  3,500  baUots  that 
protested.  Those  ballots  axe  und. 
security.  The  tightest  security 
at  the  State  Police  Laboratory 
deuce  safe.  Now,  at  tbe 

Ballot    Law    Commission 

stated  on  the  record  and  agreei 
parties  that  these  baUots  wlU 
a    safe.    warm,    secure    place 
wouldn't  get  wet  or  spoiled,  at  i 
if  there  were  any  reason  ever  to 
In  tbe  future.  But  they  have  ne. 
tested  by  anyone.  And  Z  think 
now  to  come  and  say  "weU.  w 
problems   with   these   baUots, 
confusing  the  pubUc  and  conf u 
and  I  Jtist  don't  think  it's  very 


u]id<  r 


oonduilon 
lieari  igs 


whit 

iKiki 
iwv(  r 


we"!  e 


.  confusl  tg 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  PresldAit.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoru  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCHalThe  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 


The  PRESIDING  GFFJCESi  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STONE  addressed  the  Clialr. 


lave  print- 
Mr.  Rud- 
of  the  re- 


fcy 


Genix  lL  Rudman 
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rere  in  fact 
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order  for 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  190— EXPAN- 
SION OP  FACILITIES  AT  PLUM 
ISLAND  ANIMAL  DISEASE  CEN- 
TER 

Mr.  STONE.  Mi\  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agricultm'e  and  Forestry, 
I  submit  a  report  on  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  expansion  of  facilities  at  the 
Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Center,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  to  ask 
wliat  it  is. 

Mr.  STONE.  This  is  the  one  that  was 
cleared. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right.  Pine. 

Ml-.  STONE.  This  resolution,  I  would 
like  the  record  to  reflect,  has  been 
cleared  by  the  majority  and  the  minority 
assistant  leaders,  by  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  its  chairman.  It  is  by 
report.  It  is  Senate  Resolution  190. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  190)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Importation  of  breeding  stock 
Is  vital  to  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  Ameri- 
can beef  and  dairy  herds;  and 

Whereas  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease 
Center  is  the  only  facility  permitted  by  law 
to  diagnose  certain  diseases  and  certify  bo- 
vines  as  free  of  such  diseases;  and 

Whereas  tlie  current  faciUties  are  inade- 
quate to  service  the  need  of  the  Fleming 
Key  Quarantine  Station  eipected  to  begin 
operations  in  January  1978;  and 

Whereas  the  avallablUty  of  the  supporting 
facilities  at  Plum  Island  at  that  time  are 
dependent  upon  immediate  implementation 
of  construction;  and 

Whereas  projected  costs  of  the  Plum  Is- 
land facility  have  escalated  by  over  18  per- 
cent in  the  past  year  and  promise  to  go 
higher  with  further  delays;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  vulnerable 
to  an  outbreak  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
due  to  the  lack  o£  a  vaccine  plant  such 
as  is  proposed  for  Plvun  Island;  and 

Whereas  concurrent  construction  of  the 
proposed  quarantine  facilities,  diagnostic  lab- 
oratories, and  pUot  vaccine  plant  at  Plvun 
Island  Animal  Disease  Center  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  separate  construction  efforts: 
Now,  tberefw-e,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get expedite  its  consideration  of  the  supfde- 
meutal  budget  request  of  the  Department 
of  AgrlciUture  for  $9.45  million  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  animal  quarantine  facilities  and 
diagnostic  latwratorles  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pilot  vaccine  plant  at  the  Plum 
Island,  New  York,  Animal  Research  Center, 
and  forward  this  request  forthwith  to  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 


tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  I  still  maintain  recognltioiL 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  But 
if  we  could  wait  just  one  moment,  the 
acting  majority  leader  did  request  a 
change  in  this  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, and  I  imderstand  it  would  be 
agreeable  that  we  would  change  the  time 
for  voting  from  11  ajn.  to  12:15  pjn.,  if 
that  would  meet  his  concern.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  it  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
without  losing  recognition. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  could  have  the  change  restated. 
What  Is  involved? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield, 
may  I  state  again  the  purpose  for  re- 
questing, as  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  will  recall,  last  week  an 
order  was  entered  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  no  rollcall  vote  this  week  daily 
through  Friday  prior  to  the  hour  of  12 :30 
p.m.  I  now  find,  after  having  gotten  the 
order  earlier  today,  that  there  Is  a  Sena- 
tor who  had  planned  his  schedule  in  ac- 
cordance uith  that  order  that  was  en- 
tered last  week,  and  he  was  operating  on 
the  basis  that  there  would  be  no  rollcall 
votes  tomon-ow  before  12:30  pjn. 

That  was  the  reason  I  had  asked  that 
the  rollcall  vote  on  Mr.  Stkvkns'  amend- 
ment be  delayed  until  12:30  pjn. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
I  will  restate  the  request  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Senatoi-s  and  particularly  for  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
who  has  asked  the  question. 

modification    of   tJNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
EEQUEST 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Stevens  occiur  tomorrow  at  the  hour 
of  12:15  pju.,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  one-half  hour  allotted  tomorrow 
for  debate  would  occur,  as  previously  or- 
dered, beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  and  clos- 
ing at  11  ajn.,  at  whicli  time  tbe  Senate 
would  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  is- 
sue niunbered  paragraph  (1)  running 
from  lines  7  through  12  on  page  1  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  wants  that  arrange- 
ment or  does  he  want  the  debate  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  stated  my  posi- 
tion. I  am  about  ready  to  stop  unless 
there  are  other  questions  involved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  there  is  debate  al- 
lotted for  tomorrow. 

What  will  happen  here  is  that  the  de- 
bate under  the  amAnf^fnent  win  t.ftkp 
place,  we  will  go  on  with  business  at 
10:30,  we  win  go  on  to  another  matter, 
and  then  we  will  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  at  12:15. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  satisfied,  I  wffl  not  object,  but 


I  would  think  it  would  be  more  orderly 
to  do  it  tbe  other  way.  to  have  the  debate 
on  the  Stevens  amendment  immediately 
precede  the  vote  on  the  Stevens  ammd- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  either  tlw  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Canhon)  or  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Stsvkks* 
be  agreeable  to  this  request:  Tliat  at  Uie 
hour  of  10:30  tomorrow  morning  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  considerattoa  of 
the  paragraph  nimit)ered  (1)  on  page  1 
of  the  resolution  and  that  at  the  hour 
of  11:45  a.m.  re.sume  consideration  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens,  have 
one-half  hour  of  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  Soiators  as 
aforementioned,  and  that  the  vote  thui 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stbvkhs 
at  12:15  pjn.? 

That  would  put  the  half -hour  for  de- 
bate immediately  before  the  vote. 

Mr.    CURIFPIN.   I   think   that  makes 
more  sense. 
Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  agieeable  to  me. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  with  all  Sena- 
tors  equally   divided    on    the   Stevens 
amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  aU 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tfaei« 
objection  to  the  modification?  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
Senator  from  Michigan  asked  me  to 
yirid.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigtm  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yielded? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor.  I  will  be  through  in  a  minute. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
wanted  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  President  I  think  the  «^«»*inTnp» 
with  the  SenatCH-  from  West  Virginia 
has  been  useful  and  pertinent.  I  do  not 
IuM>w  really  how  to  convey  to  my  good 
friends,  and  I  feel  we  all  have  good 
frittids  with  regard  to  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  how  some  of  us  really  feel  deeply 
concerning  this  procedure. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  the 
chairman  has  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time, 
and  all  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  figure 
out  what  is  right  on  this  issue  that  has 
been  presented  by  the  contest. 

My  amendment,  I  think,  would  i»ovide 
an  insulation  from  partisan  eonsidera- 
tions,  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  would 
brine  in  an  ind^tendent  and  impartial 
group  to  completely  recount  all  at  the 
ballots. 

From  my  experience  in  the  past  two 
recounts,  ttiat  I  have  been  familiar  with. 
I  say  that  chances  are  extremely  great 
that  tbe  results  of  that  recount  would  be 
substantially  dUfnent  from  tbe  reports 
that  have  been  made  from  the  State  o( 
New  Hampshire  so  far. 

None  of  us  know  which  way  it  would 
go.  As  I  said,  in  my  opinion,  based  on 
my  experiew^,  it  nonnaDy  goes  against 
the  apparent  winner  on  the  night  of  tbt 
election.  But  in  any  event  it  is  what  both 
parties  of  the  contest  at  one  time  have 
sought,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  most 
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logical  solution  to  reassure  those  of  us 
with  doubts  on  this  side  of  tlie  aisle,  if 
nothing  else,  but  I  would  hope  that  there 
are  doubts  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
also  about  the  problem  of  partisan  con- 
siderations involved  in  a  situation  with 
ix  constitutional  duty  presented  to  the 
Genate  such  as  we  are  faced  with  now. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaslca  yield  to  me  for  a 
brief  observation? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Just  as  an  example,  to 
indicate  the  merit  of  his  proposal  and 
why  it  is  necessai-y,  if  we  are  going  to 
refuse  to  send  it  back  to  the  people  lor 
a  new  election,  a  complete  and  full  re- 
count is  necessary,  to  examine  only  3.500 
ballots  and  to  subtract  or  add  to  a  ba.se 
number,  as  you  examine  those  ballots,  as- 
.sumes  that  all  of  the  other  counts,  tne 
other  180-some  thousand  votes  is  va.iid, 
and  so  on.  and  it  also  assumes  that  we 
liave  here  all  of  the  protested  baUots 
that  are  supposed  to  be  in  that  3,500 
category. 

I  think  that  many  people  and  many 
Senators  do  not  realize  that  in  the  course 
of  our  review,  we  discovered  that  38  i?al- 
lots  that  were  recorded  as  protested  in 
Dover  ward  3  and  in  Tioy  were  not  in 
the  3.500  protested  ballots  when  we  went 
to  examine  them.  The  records  of  tlie 
.•secretary  of  state  indicated  that  they 
-should  have  been  there.  Thirty-eight  bal- 
lots were  recorded  as  liaving  been  pro- 
tested in  those  wards,  which  were  never 
found. 

We  also  discovered  tliat  there  were  37 
protested  ballots  from  the  towns  of 
Dcrry.  Noithampton,  and  Salem  as  to 
wliich  there  is  no  indication  as  to  how 
those  particular  protested  ballots  were 
coimted  by  the  secretai-y  of  state  or  the 
ballot  law  commissi<»i. 

How  can  we,  without  recounting  all 
the  ballots,  disregard  this  situation' 
Yet  the  ccnnmittee  has  seen  fit  to  do  so. 
How  can  we  know  what  the  result  of 
this  election  was.  imder  those  circum- 
stancejs.  without  even  taking  into  account 
many  other  ch-cumstances,  such  as  the 
malfunctioning  machines,  such  as  the 
write-in  paper  on  the  machines  that  has 
been  lost  and  never  examined?  That  in- 
dicates that  we  cannot  look  at  just 
3,500  ballots,  so-called,  and  know  that 
you  have  the  will  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Again  I  want  to  make  the  point,  how- 
ever, that  with  regard  to  the  Record, 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission  in  New 
Hampshire,  through  its  chairman,  has 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee  that 
it  did  not  take  up  these  protests  and 
these  irregularities,  because  of  what  it 
considered  to  be  contraints  on  its  au- 
thority under  New  Hampshire  law  and 
because  it  felt  that  the  New  Hampshire 
court  could  review  them.  New  Hamp- 
.shire's  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  it  could 
not. 

We  now  come  here  with  one  provision 
of  this  resolution  saying  that  we  cannot 
make  up  our  minds.  Let  us  take  item 
5; 

Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  with  respect 
to  all  ballots  on  which  the  committee  vote 
is  tied,  the  niling  of  the  highest  authority 


of  the  State  of  New  Hampshiri  .shall  remain 
in  effect? 


as  being  in 
i  just  read 
Ballot  Law 

them?  They 
that  were 

3eing  raised 


it 
be  ;ause 


that 


•c  m 
tt  at 


How  can  I  answer  that 
the  aflBrmative.  when  I  ha  -. 
the  Record  and  read  that  th  ; 
Commission  did  not  con.sidei 
did  not  consider  the  prote^s 
raised — and  many  protests 
by  each  contestant. 

I  find  it  very  difflcult.  oH 
here,    to    make    a    judgnu 
again,  it  is  mcst  difficult 
clinging  feeling  that  the  oulcome 
votes  on  this  resolution  will 
termine  the  outcome  of  the 
I  am  not  really  convinced  __ 
come  would  be  based  upon  a] 

I  see  my  good  friend  the  £  jnatoi 
Rhode  Lslnnd  in  the  Chamb4r 
to  him  that  I  have  quoted  fr 
ment  in  the  report.  I  find 
tion,  if  I  have  quoted  it  coi 
is  stated  in  this  report,  i.s  verj 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  for  the  mention  of 

There  is  a  very  real  difference 
the  motion  of  the  Senator 
and  my  own.  While  I  appreciate 
yltation  to  co.spon.sor  it,  I  cajinot 
it.  because  there  is  a  very 
difference. 

I  have  the  text  of  my  mo|ion 
talk  about  partisanship.  I 
mast  embarrassing  position 
Republicans  supporting  me 
ocrats  not  supporting  me.  _ 
be  said  that  this  has  been  a 
partisan  venture. 

In  my  motion,  I  was  talkinj 
the  3,500  ballots.  It  says  so 
cally,  if  the  Senator  will  lookfcit 

Mr.   STEVENS.    I   beg 
pardon.  I  did  not  so  interpret 
apologize.  I  read  from  the 
views  and  interpreted  them 
the  ballots.  I  apologize  for  having 
preted  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  quite  see  how 
did.  I  probably  was  loose  in 
in  my  individual  views.  I  saic 
.  .  .as  much  as  possible  of  ,„ 
decision-malting  relative  to  the 
shire  Senate  election  contest 
done  by  elected  individuals,  but 
been  delegated  to  a  neutral 
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In  writing  that.  I  had  in  m:  id  my  mo- 
tion, which  spoke  of  the  cor  tested  bal- 
lots agreed  upon  to  be  reviewt  i  by  previ- 
ous committee  action,  and 
thinking  of  all  the  ballots. 

If  it  had  been  the  decision 
mittee  that  ^11  the  ballots 

counted,  then  I  would  agree; ..„„ 

it  should  have  been  done  by  su  ;h  a  group. 
My  own  view  was  that  it  sho  ild  be  only 
the  3,500  that  should  be  com  ted  by  the 
nonpartisan  group,  as  our  ag  ;nt,  to  re 
port  to  us  with  a  recommendi  tion.  Now 
basically,  we  have  counted  tl  em  except 
for  approximately  20,  whicl  we  shaU 
have  the  pleasure  of  counting  i  n  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  within  20  or  3(  days  or  2 
months. 

I  think  that  this  differenc^  as  to  the 
point  shoiUd  be  made.  If  origii  ally  it  had 
been  decided  that  all  the  bal  ots  should 
be  recounted,  I  would  have  the  same  view 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  A]  iska 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  again  than  £  the  Sen 
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ator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
the  situation. 
I  was  of  the  impression,  fron 

that  we  shared  the  same 

the  ballots  should  be  counted 
know  that  his  original  motion 
to  3,500.  My  feeling  remains 
that  it  should  be  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  To  clarify  the 
should  put  in  the  Record  the 
of  the  motion  I  made  and  the 
Senator    Allen,    which    was 
adopted,  which  referred  to  the 
ballots.  By  doing  that,  the  reo 
complete. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis 
to   have   this   material 
Record. 

Theie  being  )io  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows  • 

February  19,  1975 
Motion  by  Senator  Allen,  as  . 
Senator  Hatfield,  that  the  New 
Senate  contest  be  based  upon  the 

( 1  >  a  recount  of  the  approx 
ballots  before  the  Ballot  Law 
in  relaUon  to  the  final  results 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission,  and 

1 2)   a  consideration  by  the  ( 
all  the  protests  made  by  either 
stage  of  the  proceedings  contemplati: 
the    Committee    will    take    the 
steps  on  eacli  protest  to  ascertain 
of  such  protest  and  the  accuracy  oi 
of  the  matter  protested. 

YEAS— 8 
Ml"  Pell  Mr.  Hatfield 

Mr.  B\  rd  Mr.  Scott 

•Mr.  Allen  Mr.  Griflfit 

Mr.  VV'illiaiiis  Mr. 

NA'XS— O 
Febbuary  19, 1975 
Motion  by  Senator  Pell  that  th( 
tee  adopt  a  procedure  which  woul(  1  .. 
a   panel,   either  through  agreeme  it 
contestants,  or.  If  they  cannot  agre  s 
the    American    Arbitration    Assoc  li 
review  the  contested  ballots  agree  I 
be  reviewed  by  previous  Commiti  ee 
and  to  report  its  recommendatloi  i 
ballot  to  the  Committee  for  its  fins  I 

YEAS — 4 
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Mr.  Griffin 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent— this 
cleared  on  the  other  side  of 
that  Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr.  Philh 
may  proceed  now  with  the  cons 
of  Calendar  No.  196. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f  dllows 

A   bill    (S.    1549)    to   amend   th 
Rules  of  Evidence,  and  for  other 


The  Senate  proceeded  to 
bill. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  was  favorably  reported  b  f  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Judiciary  Cctnmittee 
yesterday.  The  operative  language  of  the 
bill  is  only  two  lines  long 
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What  this  bill  does  Is  to  restore  a  pro- 
vision contained  In  the  rules  sulunitted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  makes  ad- 
missible a  prior  out-of-court  Identtflca- 

tion,  when  such  identification  is  made 
in  compliance  with  constitutional 
requirements. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  committee 
report : 

The  pmpose  erf  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  Federal  Kulea  of  Evidence  to  malce  clear 
that  nonsuggestlve  lineup,  photographic  and 
other  identifications,  made  In  compliance 
with  the  Constitution,  are  admissible  In 
evidence. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Supreme  Court  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  included  the 
following  provision  in  Rule  801(d)  (1)  (0) : 

"A  statement  is  not  hearsay  if  •  •  •  the 
declarant  testifies  at  the  trial  or  hearing  and 
Is  subject  to  cross-examination  concerning 
the  statement,  and  the  statement  Is  •  *  • 
one  of  MtntiflcatUm  of  a  person  made  after 
perceiving  him."  [Emphasis  supplied.] 

A  shnilar  provision  was  contained  in  the 
Preliminary  Draft  of  the  Proposed  Rules 
(March  1969),  the  Revised  Draft  (March 
1971),  the  Judicial  Conference  Proposed 
Draft,  and  the  Supreme  Court  Diaft  (No- 
vember 1972 ) . 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Hruska  and  McClellan)  introduced 
S,  1549  on  AprU  29,  1975,  to  add  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (d)(1)  to  Rule  801,  Definitions, 
of  Article  Vin  (Hearsay). 
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The  purpose  of  the  provision  was  to  make 
clear,  in  line  with  the  recent  law  in  the  area, 
that  nonsuggestlve  lineup,  photographic  and 
other  identifications  are  not  hearsay  and 
therefore  are  admissible. 

*  *  •  •  * 

[T)he  riUe  is  desu-able.  Since  these  [prlorj 
identifications  take  place  reasonably  soon 
after  au  offense  has  been  committed,  the 
witness"  observations  are  still  fresh  In  his 
mind.  The  identification  occurs  before  his 
recollection  has  been  dhnmed  by  the  passage 
of  time.  Equally  as  Important,  it  also  takes 
place  before  the  defendant  or  some  other 
party  has  had  the  opportunitv,  through  bribe 
or  threat,  to  Influence  the  witness  to  change 
his  mind. 

Both  experience  and  psychological  studies 
suggest  that  Identifications  consisting  of 
nonsuggestlve  lineups,  photographic  spreads, 
or  shnUar  identifications,  made  reasonably 
soon  after  the  offense,  are  more  reliable  than 
In-court  Identifications.  Admitting  these 
prior  identifications  therefore  provides 
greater  fairness  to  both  the  prosecution  and 
defense  iu  a  criminal  trial.  See  McCormlck. 
Evidence.  602  (2d  ed.  1972) .  Their  exclusion 
would  thus  be  detrimental  to  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

• 

Again,  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
though  the  rule  makes  prior  identifications 
admissible,  they  still  must  meet  constltu- 
TTi^i,i""!l^''-  ^"^  Gilbert  V.  California.  388 
t^fl.^  »<^!*'>-  **'*  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  assistance  of 
counsel  applied  to  lineup  identlflcations. 
pen  though  the  Court  held  that  the  right 

hiJnni"^^-  S^"^**  °°'y  **»  Post-lndlctmint 
lineups.  Kirby  v.  Illinois,  406  VS.  682  (1972) 
other  cases  make  clear  that  the  Due  Proces^ 
and  f,  '!  applicable  to  all  pretrUl  lineups 
and  that  it  forbids  a  lineup  that  is  un- 
tflv^«^.'f  ^i'.«^'^"''*  *^^  conducive  to  mls- 

U.S.  293  (1967):  Foster  v.  California  394 
U^^  440  (1969).  Having  the  IdentSS'wut 
ness  on  the  stand  (which  is  require  by  toe 

^1  e  cm^ti?f,«"^,'^'i**'  (1) ).  coupled'wSlt 
"ie.e  consutuUonal  safeguards,  provide  mde- 


qtiata  assurances  of  trustwortblness  to 
warrant  the  admissibility  of  such  prior 
Identifications. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1549  as  eosponsor  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frcMn  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCtELLAW). 
The  process  of  Improving  the  already 
quite  high  quahty  of  justice  dispensed 
through  our  court  system  is  an  evolu- 
tionary one.  In  December  of  1974.  the 
Congress  took  a  historic  step  in  that  di- 
rection by  enacting  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence,  a  bill  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported and  lent  major  effort.  S.  1549  rep- 
resents another  step  in  that  evolution.  It 
amends  one  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence by  declaring  that  prior  out-of- 
court  statements  by  witnesses  who  are 
presently  testifying,  which  statements 
identify  a  cruninal  or  other  person,  are 
not  hearsay. 

The  rule  would  read,  if  amended  as 
proposed,  as  follows: 

A  statement  is  not  hearsay  if  .  .  .  the  de- 
clarant testifies  at  the  trial  or  bearing  and 
is  subject  to  cross  examination  concerning 
the  statement,  and  the  statement  Is  .  .  .  one 
of  identification  of  a  person  made  after  per- 
ceiving him. 

As  I  stated  in  greater  detail  in  the 
CoNGREssioMAL  Recobd  on  April  30, 
1975— on  the  occasion  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1549— the  rule  as  amended 
would  admit  statements  of  identification 
made  by  the  victim  or  other  witnesses  on 
the  street;  at  the  police  station;  at  police 
line-ups:  in  response  to  photo  spreads; 
et  cetera,  provided  always  that  the  Con- 
stitution— which  overrides  all  evidence 
rules — has  been  compUed  with  and  pro- 
vided that  other  exclusionary  rules  of 
evidence  and  relevancy  are  satisfied. 

The  amendment's  position  is  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  Federal  cases, 
the  Attorney  General's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  U.S.  attorneys,  and  t^e  com- 
mentators. There  is  Uttle  reason  to  ex- 
clude the  evidence:  the  witness  is  pres- 
ent for  confrontation  and  cross-examin- 
ation; his  prior  statement,  nearer  in 
time  to  the  occurrence  than  his  present 
statement,  is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  val- 
uable if  not  more  so,  than  his  later 
statement;  and  the  evidence  can  be  used 
by  either  side. 

I  support  this  salutary  bill  in  the  in- 
terests of  further  perfecting  the  historic 
step  forward  represented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  Uie  engrossment  and  third  readine 
of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  rule 
801(d)  (1)  of  tlie  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 
(88  Stat.  1938)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  a  new  subparagraph    (C),  as 

"(C)  one  of  identification  of  a  person 
made  after  perceiving  him,  or". 

T  ?^*;-  ?«'"'^  ^^^  s**"  become  effecth-e  on 
July  1,  1975. 


Ml-.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Ford  is  to  be  commended  for  his  in- 
cisive and  very  knowledegeable  message 
to  the  Congre.ss  on  crime  in  this  country. 
It  is  an  even-handed  and  well-balanced 
consideration  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  America's  war  on  crune — 
America's  battle  for  effective  law  en- 
forcement. It  is,  my  beUef  that  the  rec- 
ommendations presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent— if  carried  out— will  help  turn 
around  the  soaring  crime  rate  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  very  clear  that  some  action  must 
be  taken— and  in  a  hurrj'— to  destroy  the 
atmosphere  of  fear  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans Uve  in  everj'  day.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  our  country  with  all  of  its  talent, 
wealth,  and  resources  cannot  solve  the 
problems  that  have  caused  an  increasing 
niunber  of  its  citizens  to  Uve  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crlmhial  element.  The  President's 
proposals  are  long  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection along  the  path  to  a  solution  to 
this  serious  problem  plagtnng  our  society. 
The  President  accurately  points  out 
that  the  real  key  to  a  successful  fight 
agamst  crime  is  at  the  local  and  State 
levels.  In  his  message,  he  said: 

With  few  exceptions,  the  khids  of  crimes 
that  obsess  America — ^murders  robberies 
rapes,  mugghigs,  hold-upe,  break-tos— axe 
solely  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Thus,  while  the  programs 
that  I  will  propose  in  this  message  wiU  U 
enacted,  contribute  to  a  safer  America  the 
level  of  crime  will  not  be  substantially  re- 
duced unless  State  and  local  governments 
tnemselves  enact  strong  measures. 


^  «™  very  pleased  and  gratified  that 
the  President  expressed  his  support  for 
the  concept  of  the  biU.  S.  1,  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  Many  years  have  gone  into  the  de- 
velopment of  this  very  complex  piece  of 
legislation.  It  Is  an  effort  that  has  gone 
unnoticed  by  many,  but  Its  impact  m 
crinUnal  law  wUl  be  significant.  Its  effect 
on  the  crime  rate,  I  believe,  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  President,  sentenchig  of  convicted 
criminals  Is  a  very  important  part  of 
our   system   of  justice.   Unfortunately 
the  impact  of  sentencing  on  ci-ime  has 
too  long  been  neglected.  For  many  years 
some  of  us  have  advocated  the  need  for 
an  appellate  review  of  sentencing    Iu 
many  instances,  sentences  for  the  same 
types  of  Federal  crimes  have  not  been 
consistent.  Depending  on  the  judge  the 
court,  or  the  area  of  the  country   sen- 
tences vary  widely  for  the  same  crime 
And  no  review  is  aUowable.  A  sentence 
cannot  be  appealed.  The  law  should  be 
changed,  as  the  President  advocates  so 
this  Injustice  can  be  remedied.  S.  1  wiU 
do  this. 

I    agree    wholeheartedly    with    the 
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President's  views  on  mandatory  sen- 
.  tencing  for  certain  crimes.  Honest  citi- 
zens should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
whims  of  those  convicted  of  violent 
crimes  who  are  roaming  free  on  the 
street. 

The  Pi-esident's  views  on  the  causes 
imd  solutions  of  ciimes  with  guns  are 
light  on  the  mark.  His  approach  is  ra- 
tional and  reasonable.  He  attacks  the 
problem  at  the  right  place. 
He  said : 

.  .  .  the  federal  government  can  be  of 
assistance  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  by  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  so-caUed  Saturday  night  specials 
that  have  no  apparent  use  other  than 
against  human  beings  and  by  Improving 
federal  firearms  laws  and  their  enforcement. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  make 
certain  that  our  efforts  to  regulate  the  Illicit 
use  of  handguns  do  not  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  federal  registration  of  guns 
or  the  licensing  of  gun  owners.  I  wUl  oppose 
any  effort  to  impose  such  requirements  as  a 
matter  of  federal  policy. 

The  President  has  correctly  singled 
out  cheap  handguns,  the  so-called 
Saturday  night  specials  for  special  at- 
tention. No  responsible  individual  holds 
any  brief  for  these  weapons  whose  only 
purpose  is  crime  connected. 

As  we  have  discovered  in  the  Congress, 

a  proper  delinition  of  this  weapon 

the  so-called  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials'—is difficult.  We  must  take  care 
that  we  respect  the  rights  of  lawful  gun- 
owners  as  we  consider  this  matter.  But 
there  is  wide  agreement  that  the  piob- 
lem  must  be  confronted. 

Proposed  Federal  legislation  on  gun 
control  has  been  a  highly  emotional  Is- 
sue. In  the  past,  those  of  us  who  have 
fought  miduly  restrictive  Federal  gun 
control  proposals  have  accused  our  op- 
ponents of  using  this  emotion  rather 
than  reason  or  facts  to  make  their  case. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake.  Let 
us  analytically  consider  the  President's 
proposals  wliich  center  upon  complete 
use  of  our  aresent  gim  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  especially  pleased 
at  the  President's  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration by  asking  for  a  5-year  extension 
of  this  important  program,  increasing 
the  annual  funding  authorization  from 
$1.25  to  $1.3  billion. 

There  have  been  those  who  liave 
pointed  to  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
by  LEA  A  as  having  been  money  poorly 
•spent  because  the  crime  rate  has  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

Such  allegations  are  sheer  nonsense.  If 
crime  in  this  Nation  has  incresised,  it  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  LEAA  or  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Governors,  mayors,  commis- 
sioners and  other  elected  officials.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
police,  courts  and  corrections  officials. 

The  LEAA  has  provided  the  tools  to 
update  and  improve  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Its  authorizing  language  specific- 
ally states  that  crime  reduction  and  law 
enforcement  are  the  piimai-y  responsi- 
biUty  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  declaration  and  purpose  of  the  act 
.says : 


Congress  finds  further  that 
tially  a  local  problem  that 
with  by  State  and  local  go^ 
to  be  controlled  effectively. 
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President  Ford  made 
sage  today  that  the 
ited  one. 

The  legislative  history 
Control  Act  of  1973  and  it 
the  Omnibus  Crime 
Streets   Act   of    1968,    ma 
clear  that  the  Congress  . 
LEAA  limit  its  activities  to 
technical  assistance, 
velopment  and  educational 
tion's   criminal  justice 
never  intended  that  it — or 
agency — should  in  any   .._ 
dictate  State  and  local  law 
activities.  Down  that  road 
of   a   national   police   for 
Americans  find  repugnant 
Financial  and  technical 
State  and  local  govei  „ 
made  available  by  tlie 
governments.  Eighty-five 
action  funds  go  directly  to 
justice  planning  agencies 

Based  on  the  needs  of 
ties  and  other  political 

determined   by  locally   

this  money  is  allocated  for 
tice  activities.  I  have 
as  much  local  control  as  r_ 
penditure  of  Federal  funds 
concept  provides  for  local 
I  applaud  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
approach  to  the   problem 
America.  He  has  identified 
areas  that  need  reform  and 
posed  workable,  practical  _ 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  _ 
mediate  action  to  implemen  ; 
mendations.  The  record 
Crime  is  on  tiie  increase, 
afford  to  wait. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fast 
the  200th  birthday  of  our 
Individuals   throughout  . 
munities,  States,  and  the  _ 
emment  are  planning  many 
brate  this  great  occasion 
nial.  I  cannot  tliink  of  a  bette  • 
present  from  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  tlian 
effort  to  free  our  citizens- 
in  substantial  degree — from 
ci-ime,  in  all  of  its  ._. 
Nation  was  conceived  in  .._ 
insure  that  we  can  continue 
freedom  in  a  country  that 
the  run,  a  country  where 
quility  will  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  

.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
President's  statement- 
There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Law    makes    human    society 
pledges  safety  to  every  member 
company  of  fellow  human  be 
blessing  instead  of  a  threat.  It 
meut  through  which  we  seek 
promise  of  our  Constitution: 
mestic  tranquility." 

But  America  has  been  far 
in  dealing  with  the  sort  of  ^„, 

sesses  America  day  and  night I 

crime,    crime   that   Invades   ou, 
hoods  and  our  homes — murder  i, 
rapes,    muggings,    hold-ups, 
kind  of  brutal  violence  that  ^ 
ful  of  strangers  and  afraid  to  go 
I  sense,  and  I  think  the  Ame 
sense,  that  we  are  facing  a  ba 
serious  problem  of  disregard  for 
cause   of  crime   in  our  streets  „, 
homes,  we  dq  not  have  domest  c 
ity. 

Ever  since  the  first  Presidentla:  . 
crime,  in  1965,  strenuous  Pederi  1 
well  ar,  state  and  local  Initiative 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  ii 

in  the  United  States.  Yet, 

period,  crime  has  continued  to 
deed,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
latest  estimates  are  that  the  . 
crime— murder,    forcible   rape,   . 
gravated  assault,  burglarv,  larce 
theft --was  17  percent  higher  in  _, 
1973.  This  is  the  largest  Increas  s 
years  tiie  Bureau  has  been 
tics. 

Since    19G0,    although    billions 
have  been  .spent  on  law  enf< 
grams,  the  crime  rate  has  more 
Moreover,  these  figures  reflect 
ported  crimes.  A  study  of 
sponsored  by  the  Law  Ei„„.^, 
aiice  Administration  indicates  „ 
tual  level  of  crime  in  some  clt 
lo  five  times  greater  than  that  n  , 
.More  significantly,  the  numbe  • 
involving  threats  of  violence  or 
lence  has  increased.  And  the 
lent  crimes  in  which  the  per) 
victim  are  strangers  has  also 
cent  study  indicates  that  ai-^— 
percent  of  all  violent  crimes  are 
against  strangers. 

The  personal  and  .social  toll  ,„„„ 
acts  from  our  citizens  is  enormoils 
tion  to  the  direct  damage  to  vie 
violent   crimes   in  our  streets 
homes  make  fear  pervasive. 

Ill  many  areas  of  the  country 
in    the    most    crowded    parts   of 
cities,  fear  has  caused  people 
their   daily   lives.   They  plan  l.._, 
recrpatton  during  hours  when  the  r 
possibilties  of  violent  attacks  are 
avoid  commercial  areas  and 
Frightened  shopowners  arm  . 
view  customers  with  suspicion. 

The  individual,  political  and 
of  crime  cannot  be  ignored.  ' 
oiu'  aitemion  and  coordinated  „, 
the  firm  support  of  the  American 
levels    of    government — ^Federal, 
local— 7/i.Yst  commit  tliemselves 
of  reducing  crime. 

For  too  long,  law  h.is  centered 
tion  more  on  the  rights  of  the 
fendant  than  on  the  victim  of 
time  for  law  to  concern  itself  .. 
rights  of  the  people  it  exists  to  r_ 
In  thinking  about  this  problen 
seek  vindictive  punishment  of  1 
but  protection  of  the  innocent 
victims  are  my  primary  concern.  _^ 
I  do  not  talk  about  law  and  orde  : 
I  turn  to  tlie  Constitutional 
domestic   tranquility.  The 
efforts  must  be  providing 
victims  of  crime. 

In  this  message,  I  shall  address 
what  I  believe  the  Federal 
and  should  do  to  reduce  crime. 
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however,  that  the  Federal  role  in  the  light 
against  crime,  particularly  violent  crime.  Is 
a  limited  one. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  kinds  of  crimes 
iliat  obsess  America — murders,  robberie.<!, 
tapes,  muggings,  hold-ups.  breakins — are 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Thxis.  while  the  programs 
ifial  I  will  propose  In  this  message  ■will,  if 
Piiacted,  contribute  to  a  safer  America,  the 
level  of  crime  will  not  be  substantially  re- 
duced unless  State  and  local  governments 
themselves   enact   strong    measures. 

I  see  three  ways  in  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  play  an  important  i-ole  in  com- 
bating crime: 

First,  it  can  provide  leadership  to  State 
mid  local  governments  by  enacting  a  crim- 
inal code  that  ■can  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
jurisdictions  to  follow  and  by  improving  the 
quality  of  the  Federal  criiViiniil  justice 
system. 

Second,  it  can  enact  and  vlgorotisly  en- 
force laws  covering  criminal  conduct  within 
tiie  Federal  jurisdiction  that  cannot  be  ade- 
quately regulated  at  the  Stale  or  local  level. 

Third,  it  can  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
thereby  enhance  their  ability  to  tiUorce  the 
law. 

I.     PROVIDING    LEADERSHIP 

Law  enforcement  in  a  democratic  .six-iely 
depends  largely  upon  public  respect  lor  the 
laws  and  voluntary  compliance  with  them. 
We  do  not  have  and  do  not  want  a  police 
state.  Respect  and  compliance  are  vinder- 
iiiined  if  individuals  conclude  that  law  en- 
forcement efforts  are  ineffective  and  that 
crimes  may  be  committed  with  Impunity — 
conclusions  which  are  buttressed  by  rapidly 
rising  crime  rates  and  by  statistics  showing 
only  one  arrest  for  every  five  serious  crimes 
committed. 

A  decline  in  respect  for  tlie  law  leads  to 
the  commission  of  more  crimes.  The  neces- 
sity to  Investigate  these  additional  crimes, 
prosecute  those  accused,  and  punish  those 
convicted  places  even  greater  strain  on  the 
already  overburdened  capacities  of  police, 
prosecutors,  public  defenders,  courts,  penal 
institutions  and  correctional  authorities.  As 
a  con.sequence,  the  percentage  of  offenders 
apprehended,  prosecuted  and  appropriately 
sentenced  Is  further  reduced.  This  leads  to 
an  even  greater  decline  in  respect  for  the 
law  and  to  the  commission  of  even  more 
crimes.  To  succeed  to  the  effort  to  reduce 
crime,  we  must  break  this  spiral. 

There  are  two  direct  ways  to  attack  the 
spiral  of  crime.  One  Is  through  improve- 
ments In  the  law  Itself.  The  other  is  through 
improvement  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
so  that  It  functions  more  swiftlv,  surelv  and 
justly. 

Federal  criminal  laws  should  be  a  model 
upon  which  State  and  local  governmente 
can  pattern  their  own  laws.  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  not.  Thefse  Federal  statutes 
developed  haphazardly  over  the  decades. 
They  have  been  revised  here  and  there  In 
response  to  changing  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. They  are  complicated,  and  sometimes 
conflicting,  leaving  gaps  through  which 
crUninal  activity  too  often  slips  unpunished. 
Because  of  their  complexity,  the  laws  invite 
technical  arguments  that  waste  court  time 
without  ever  going  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  accused's  guilt  or  innocence. 

For  several  years,  the  Federal  government 
lias  engaged  la  a  massive  effort  to  reform 
the  Federal  crlmhial  laws  into  a  uniform 
coherent  code.  The  product  of  this  effort 
was  recently  introduced  Ui  Congress,  with 
wide  bipartisan  support,  as  S.  1,  the  "Crim- 
uiai  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975." 

Since  It  covers  every  aspect  of  crhninal 
law,  some  of  the  proposals  In  thU  Act  have 
stirred  controversy  and  wUl  undoubtedly 
precipitate    further    debate.    For    Instanc*. 


concern  has  been  expressed  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill  designed  to  protect 
classified  information  could  adversely  affect 
freedom  of  the  press.  While  we  must  make 
sure  that  national  security  secrets  are  pro- 
tected by  law,  we  must  also  take  care  that 
the  law  does  not  unreasonably  restrict  the 
free  flow  of  information  necessary  to  our 
form  of  government.  Responsible  debate 
over  this  and  other  provisions  of  S.  1  will 
be  very  tiseful.  Issues  can  be  clarified  and 
differing  interests  accommodated. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree,  ho^wever,  that 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  Federal  crim- 
inal code  is  needed.  Accordingly,  as  a  legisla- 
tive priority  in  the  Federal  effort  against 
crime.  I  ur^e  the  94Ch  Congre.ss  to  pass  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  code  reform  embodied 
in  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act. 

In  connection  v  1th  this  overall  effort,  let 
me  suggest  some  specific  reforms  I  believe 
es.sential. 

The  sentencing  provision?  of  current  Fed- 
eral law  are.  In  my  Judgment.  Inadequate  in 
several  respects,  often  erratic  and  inconsist- 
ent. Defendants  who  commit  similar  offenses 
may  receive  widely  varying  sentences.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  is  profoundly  unfair  and 
breeds  di.srespect  for  the  law. 

The  revision  of  the  crim.ujal  code  should 
restore  a  sense  of  consistency  in  sentencing, 
•so  that  the  fine  or  term  of  Imprisonment 
imposed  by  the  law  relates  directly  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense.  For  example,  criminal 
fines  are  woefully  inadequate  and  provide 
little  deterrence  to  offenders  whose  business 
is  crime— a  business  profitable  enough  to 
support  current  levels  of  criminal  fines  as  an 
ordinary  business  expense.  Other  than  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  maximum  fine  which 
can  be  imposed  on  serious  violators  is  usually 
$10,000.  That  amount  is  too  often  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  crime.  The  maximum 
level  should  be  Uicreased  to  $100,000.  if  the 
defendant  Is  an  organization. 

The  sentencing  provisions  of  the  proposed 
code  shottld  be  modified  to  provide  Judges 
with  standards  under  which  prison  sentences 
are  to  be  Imposed  upon  conviction.  Imprison- 
ment too  seldom  follows  conviction,  even  for 
serious  offenses.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  per- 
sons convicted  of  violent  crime  should  be 
sent  to  prison.  Those  who  prey  on  others, 
especially  by  violence,  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber. A  small  percentage  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion accounts  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  vicious  crimes  committed.  Most  serious 
crimes  are  committed  by  repeaters.  These  rel- 
atively few  persistent  criminals  who  cause 
so  much  worry  and  fear  are  the  core  of  the 
problem.  The  rest  of  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  their  vio- 
lence. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  are 
the  poor,  the  old,  the  young,  the  disadvan- 
taged minorities,  the  people  who  live  to  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  our  cities,  the  most 
defenseless.  These  vlctbns  have  a  valid  claim 
on  the  rest  of  society  for  protection  and  per- 
sonal safety  that  they  cannot  provide  for 
themselves;  In  a  phrase,  for  domestic  tran- 
qulUty. 

Imprisonment  too  seldom  follows  convic- 
tion for  a  felony.  In  the  I960's,  crime  rates 
went  higher,  but  the  number  of  criminals  In 
prison,  state  and  federal,  actually  went  down. 
A  study  of  one  major  Jurisdiction  showed 
that  of  aU  convicted  robbers  with  a  major 
prison  record,  only  27  Sc  were  sent  to  prison 
after  conviction. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  commit  violent  crimes — especlaUy 
crimes  Involving  harm  to  others — that  they 
wUl  be  sent  to  prison  if  convicted  under  legal 
processes  that  are  fair,  prompt  and  certam. 

I  pn^Kwe  that  Incarceration  be  made 
mandatory  for  (I)  c^enders  who  commit  of- 
fenses under  Federal  jurisdiction  usmg  a 
dangerous  weapon;  (2)  persons  committing 
such  extraordinarily  serious  crimes  aa  air- 
craft hijacking,  kidnapping,  and  trafficking 


m  hard  drugs:  and  (3)  repeat  offenders  who 
commit  Federal  crimes — with  or  without  a 
weapon — that  cause  or  have  a  potential  to 
cause  personal  Injury.  Exceptions  to  manda- 
tory Imprisonment  should  apply  only  if  th? 
Judge  finds  and  specifies  In  writing  one  or 
more  of  the  follo^wing:  that  the  defendan- 
was  under  18  when  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, or  was  mentally  impaired,  or  v.as 
acting  under  substantial  duress,  or  was  im- 
plicated in  a  crime  actually  committed  b 
others  and  participated  in  the  crime  onl  .- 
in  a  very  minor  way.  1  have  asked  the  At- 
torney General  to  assist  the  Congress  in 
drafting  this  modification  to  the  senuenciii.T 
provisions  of  S.  1.  Since  most  violent  crim- 
is  in  the  Juri.sdiction  of  State  and  IocaI 
criminal  courts.  I  call  upon  the  Slates  m 
establish  similar  mandatory  sentenciug  &;,v.- 
tems.  Too  many  persons  found  guilty  oi 
serious,  I'iolent  crimes  never  spend  a  dcy 
in  prison  after  conviction. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  aim  of  iiiis 
program  of  mandatory  Imprisonment  is  nr.i 
vindictive  punishment  of  the  criminal,  bu! 
protection  of  the  Innocent  victim  by  sepa- 
rating the  violent  criminal  from  the  com- 
munity. These  vlclim.s — most  of  whom  arc 
old  or  poor  or  disadvantaged — have  a  valid 
claim  on  the  rest  of  .society  for  the  pro- 
tection and  the  personal  safety  that  thev 
cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

Reasonable  mandatory  minimum  seutcnces 
can   restore   the   sense   of  certainly   of  in;- 
prlsonmeut  upon  which   the  deterrent  im- 
pact of  criminal  law  is  based.  Mandatorv 
sentences  need  not  be  long  sentences;   the 
range  of  Indeterminacy  need  not  be  great. 
In   fact,   wide   disparities   in   sentences  lor 
essentially  equivalent  offenses  give  a  look  of 
unfairness  to  the  law.  To  help  eliminate  th.ii 
unfairness,  Federal  appeals  courts  should  be 
given   some   authority   to   review   sentences 
given  by  Federal  trial  court  Judges— to  in- 
crease or  reduce  them  so  that  the  puuLsh- 
meutii  will  be  more  nearly  uniform  through- 
out the  Federal  system.  I  am  also  asking  the 
Attorney  General  to  review  this  problem  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  sentencing  struc- 
ture, which  Is  now  based  on  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  is  both  fair  and  appropri- 
ate. Among  other  things,  it  may  be  time  to 
give  serlotis  study  to  the  concept  of  so-called 
'•flat  time  sentencing"  in  the  Federal   law. 
In  addition  to  reform  of  the  criminal  law. 
we  must  Improve  the  manner  in  which  our 
criminal   Justice  system  operates.  Effective 
deterrence  to  law-breaking  is  currently  lack- 
ing, in  part  because   our  criminal  justice 
system  simply  does  not  operate  effectively. 
A  logical  place  to  begin  discussion  of  such 
Improvement  Is  the  prosecutor's  office,  for  it 
Is  there  that  Important  decisions  are'  made 
as  to  which  offenders  should  be  prosecuted, 
what  cases  should  be  brought  to  trial,  when 
plea   bargains  should   be  struck  and  how 
scarce  Judicial  resources  should  be  aUocated. 
Many  prosecutors'  offices  currently  lack  the 
manpower  or  management  devices  to  make 
those  decisions  correctly.  Prosecutors  often 
lack  information  on  a  defendant's  criminal 
history  and  thus  cannot  identify  habitual 
criminals  who  should  be  tried  by  experienced 
prosecutors  and,  U  convicted,  sent  to  prison. 
In  too  many  cases,  they  lack  efficient  sys- 
tems to  monitor  the  status  of  the  numerous 
cases  they  handle.  If  improved  management 
techniques  could  be  made  avaUable  to  prose- 
cutors,   the   likelUiood   of   swift   and   sure 
punishment  for  crime  would  be  substautiaUy 
increased. 

At  the  Federal  level,  last  September  I  di- 
reeled  the  Department  of  Justice  to  develMi 
and  Implement  a  program  to  deal  with  career 
criminals,  with  the  objectives  of  (i)  provld- 
Ing  quick  identlflcation  of  persons  who  re- 
peatedly commit  serious  offenses.  (2)  accord- 
ing priority  to  their  prosecution  by  the  most 
experienced  prosecutors,  and  (8)  assuring 
that.  If  convicted,  they  receive  appropriate 
sentences  to  prevent  them  from  Immediately 
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returning  to  society  once  again  to  victimize 
tho  community. 

rrograms  to  deal  with  habitual  criminals 
'..iu  ba  encouraged  at  the  State  and  local 
ievcl-i  through  the  use  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment A^sclstance  Administration  model  pro- 
rr.im>  and  discretionary  grants  already 
ir;Jerway. 

To  Illustrate  the  nature  of  this  problem, 
!^:  me  point  out  that  In  one  city  over  60 
rapes,  more  than  200  burglarlei  and  14  mur- 
di.;s  were  committed  by  only  10  persons  In 
ieos  than  12  months.  Unfortunately,  thii  cx- 
a^nple  i.i  not  unique. 

The  results  of  a  repeat  offender  project 
recently  launched  In  the  Bronx  Couutv  01=!- 
trlci  Attorney's  Office.  City  of  New  Yorl:,  ure 
hnpcful.  The  first  jear's  experience  showed 
a  97  percent  feloiiy  conviction  rate  and  a 
reduction  or  time  in  case  dispc'itlon  from 
an  average  of  24  months  to  an  average  of 
three  months.  In  addition,  prison  .sentences 
resulted  in  95  percent  of  the  career  crlmin;;! 
cases  prosecuted. 

A  second  Improvement  In  th»  criminal  jus- 
tice system  nmy  be  obiained  bv  diverting 
certain  first  offenders— not  a!!,  but  some— 
Into  rehabilitation  programs  before  proceed- 
ing to  urlal.  The  Department  rf  Justice  ha.s 
begun  a  pilot  program  of  this  I:lnd  designed 
to  achieve  two  Important  gDals.  First,  it  will 
seek  to  reduce  the  caseloads  of  Federal  courts 
and  prosecutors  through  expeditious  treat- 
ment, of  offenders  who  are  good  prospects  for 
rehabilitation.  Second.  It  will  se.-k  to  enable 
the  offenders  who  successfully  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  diversion  prcgram.s  to 
avoid  criminaT  records  and  thus  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  return  to  productive 
lives. 

E.xnerlmert.itlou  with  pretrial  diversion 
programs  should  continue  and  expand.  How- 
ever, careful  efforts  nujst  be  taicen  to  orevent 
these  programs  from  either  treating  "serious 
offenders  too  leniently,  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
violating  defendants'  rights.  By  coupling  this 
pretrial  diversion  program  with  a  mandatory 
term  of  Imprisonment  for  violent  offenders, 
wo  will  make  sure  that  offenders  who  deserve 
to  go  to  prison  will  go  to  prison.  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  may  not  need  Imprisonment 
will  be  dealt  with  quickly  and  in  a  way  that 
minimises  the  burden  on  the  criminal  ivis- 
tlce  ;,3rstem. 

The  criminal  tind  civil  caseloads  In  trial 
and  In  appellate  courts  have  grown  over  the 
years,  while  the  number  of  judges  assigned 
to  handle  those  cases  has  not  kept  pace.  In 
1972.  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommended  the  creation  of  51  addi- 
tional Federal  District  Court  Judgeships  in 
33  separate  Judicial  districts  across  the  coun- 
try.  Senate  hearings  on  legislation  incorpo- 
rating this  proposal  were  conducted  In  1973. 
To  date,  however,  the  legislation  has  not  been 
scheduled  for  floor  action.  The  Uicreaslng 
needs  of  the  Federal  Courts  make  thla  meas- 
ure an  urgent  national  necessity  of  a  non- 
partisan nature — for  justice  delayed  is  too 
often  Justice  denied.  In  addition,  seemingly 
technical  but  Important  reform  In  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  S3rstem  can  be  achieved 
by  expanding  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of 
United  States  Magistrates.  This  reform  wlU 
enable  the  relatively  small  number  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  focus  their  efforts  on  the  most 
signlflcant  criminal  cases.  The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Reform  Act  contains  «  provision  that 
will  achieve  that  result,  and  I  am  giving  it 
my  specific  support. 

When  a  defendant  Is  convicted,  even  for 
»  violent  crime.  Judges  are  too  often  imwll- 
liug  to  impoee  prison  sentence,  in  part  be- 
cause they  consider  prison  conditions  inhu- 
mane. Moreover,  a  cruel  and  dehumanizing 
penal  Institution  can  actually  be  a  breeding 
ground  foe  crtmlnallty.  Id  any  case,  a  cItJ- 
iiMd  society  tlMt  aetiu  to  diminish  vloIciMe 
In  Its  midst  cmnnot  condone  prisons  wtterv 
murder,  viclons  assault  and  homoj^exua] 
rapes  are  caramon  occurrences. 
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The  Federal  Bureau  of 
barked  on  a  program  to  i.^ 
dated   prisons   with   smaller, 
ones.  The  Bureau  has  seven  i_ 
Institutions  of  this  sort  undci 
All  are  designed  to  be  civlliz 
can  be  governed  effectively  b 
and  correctional  officers  rathe 
most  brutal  and  Inhuman  pri' 
Lion,    the   Bureau    is   opening 
tions  in  three  ni.ijor  cities  li 
crowded,  autiquaic'd  local  juili 
ly  housed  Fedcial   prisoner? 
The    program    to    improve    Fv 
must  Ijp  pai-alleled  by  State  e 
the  prob'em  of  dpcrepit  prison 
are  hothouse.s  of  crime  is  wcrs 
and  lo-al  le.el.  Unless  prisor.s 
many  judges    will   only   reli-.c! 
convicted  oiTeudcrs  to  tlicm,  e' 
;juilty  of  serious  (.jinu  :  and 
-riuiinal  ttiorci.;. 

I   kjir.v.'   that   grave   qucstio 
raised   by  qualified  eipeits 
liy  or  ti'.c  corrections  o'  ot«»n 
oiicnc'erfi.  There  are  imnorta. 
queatious.  They  go  to  tlio  vrr^ 
corrections    .sysiem.    WhUe    th" 
cilmiiial  rehublliiatiou  is  liitii 
not  give  up  ou  our  e;}orts  to 
pecially  lu  dealing  with  y 
Crime   by  youn.j   pocpie  repre 
part  of  crime  ia  ge:ieial.  The 
indicate  that  43  perce;it  of  pe 
for   all   crime.j   are   under    la 
Whatever   the  dilficuliy,  we   i 
our  efforts  to  rehiibiiiiaie  oii. 
iy  jouth'iU  oflciiders.  To  do 
to  wiite  off  great  numbers  of 
as  unsal.ageable  before  they  h_ 
of  age.  I  have  dliected  the  Attc 
as  Chairman  of  the  CaL>inct  < 
Crime    Prevention    and    Rehu 
work  In  close  cooperation  wiili.,, 
oi  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Heall  i 
and  Welfare  and  other  concerm 
the  Executive  Branch  to  ensure 
eral  governmeiit  is  making  the 
use  or  its  resources  in  this  cr 
Whatever  the  corrections  sys 
compUsh   iu   rehabUiUting  "ot, 
they  are  in  prison  will  be  losi   , 
vidual  leaves  prison  and  cannot 
simply  because  he  has  been 
crime.   I   urge  employers   to  . 
mind  on  the  liiring  of  persons 
victed  of  crimes.  The  U.S.  Civil 
mission    currently    administers 
designed  to  prevent  Federal  en: 
unjustly  discriminating  again.s 
am  directing  the  Commission 
program  to  ensure  that  it  is  „ 
its  objectives.  I  am  also  callinf 
tional    Governors    Conference 
steps  the  States  can  take  to  t.^ 
Jiu>tifled  discriminatory  pracUc<  5 
offenders  who  have  paid  their 
seek  to  "go  straight"  a  fair 
market  can  be  an  effective  . 
ing  crime  and  improving  our 
system. 

In  addition  to  this  general 
form  and  Improve  the  criminal 
tem,  the  Federal  law  should 

revised  to  take  Into  greater 

of  victims  of  crime.  They,  as  we: 
eral  public,  must  be  made  ew 
government  will  not  neglect  the 
citizens  whose  cooperation  an 
crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of 
ment. 

I  mge  the  Congi-ess  to  pass 

meet  the  uncompensated 

victims  of  Federal  crimes  who  s , 
InJiuTT.  In  order  to  promote  thi 
resUtution   within   the   crtmti^I 
monetary  benefits  should  come 
consisting  of  tines  paid  by  conv 
offenders. 
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It.  BETTER  LAWS  AND  ENFORCiMENT 

As  I  pointed  out  Initially,  cxcej  t  In  1 
circumstances,  street  crime  Is 

local  law  enforcement  re_r 

a  dimension  to  this  problem,  ... 
cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with 
state  and  local  levels.  Criminal^ 
guixs  h.v/e  played  a  key  role  in  .. 
violent  cri.-ne  in  America.  Hundreds 
men    Lns    been   killed   in   the 
throui,h  the  u.Te  of  handgiTrs 
The  moM  effective  w.-iy  to  com^. 
i:ic  of  bandgiinF  by  crir.Unals  1.- 
tiianrt-ti-iry  pri.=on  sentencss  for 
U--J    1  ;:un  in  the  commls.-ion  o: 

Iu   addition,   tiie   federal   gt 
be  c:  atsistance  to  stat2  and 
ment  eTorts  by  prohibitins:  the 
of   .'^o- called   Saturday   Night 
have   ;:o    npp.orent   use    other   ttfan 
human  isef-.i^s  and  by  imr.ro^lng 
;.i-n-3  l-.-.vs  and  their  enforcemen 
At  the  same  time,  hov.-ovtr,  we 
certain  '.hat  our  efforts  to  regiila 
ur.e  of  handguiis  do  not  infrlng  ^ 
rights  of  lav."  abiding  citizens.  1  1 
ably  opposed  to  federal  reglstmt 
or  the  licensing  of  gun  o'-.-ntrs.  I 
;uiy  etfor':  to  imposa  cuch  rftcti 
m.-iLteroffrtleral  policy. 

I-7one,theIe?s,  we  can  ti^ke  st-^nf 
tiuard  asain.st  the  linc-it;  u«:e  "01 
by  criminal'-. 

Current  Federal  gn.n  laws  fhotU 
to  provide  that  only  responsible 
f,iv.\  dealers  be  permitted  to  obt  ,ln 
ll;ei'ses  to  engage  in  the  bu.sSnes  i 
firei.rms.  Licenses  to  sell  firearms 
be  wi'!->held  from  persons  who  _ 
State  laws,  particularly  firearms 
tlonal  ndminLstratlve  controls 
of  liandOTUP,  including  a  ban 
.=ales.   will  help  to  establish   . 
nihility  In  stopping  illicit  gun 
waiting   period   between   the   ^. 
receipt  of  a  handgun  .should  be    .. 
enable  dealers  to  take  reasonab  e 
verify  that  handguns  are  net  sold 
whose  iwssession  of  them  would 
under  Feder.al,  State  or  applicable 

Second,  I  have  ordered  the 
nartmenfs  Bureau  of  Alcohol 
Firearms,  which  has  primary  .. 
for  enforcing  Federal  firearms  lawi 
Its  investigative  efforts  In  the  1 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  The 
assist  local  law  enforcement  ai; 
controlling  Illegal  commerce  In 
have  directed,  therefore,  that  the 
.Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  >_.^ 
train  an  additional  500  investigate  rs 
priority  effort. 

Thirt;,  the  domestic  manufacture 
or  sale— as  well  as  the  Import; 
highly  concealable  handguns  shotjid 
hlbited.    These    so-called    "i 
Specials"  are  Involved  In  an 
large  number  of  street  crimes.  Mofct 
legitimate  sporting  purpose.  The; 
a   threat   to   domestic   tranqulltt; 
should  eliminate  their  mantifaettije 
entirely. 

These   recommendations   go  to 
heart  of  the  problem  of  bandgui 
enacted,  they  should  add  slgnlf 
efforts  of  State  and  local  law 
authorities  to  prevent  the  crlmiial 
handguns. 

There  are  several  other  areas  In  -sihlch  Fed- 
eral law  and  enforcement  can  be  Improved 
to  strike  at  tho^:e  who  have  ma<ie  crime  a 
business. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crinle  can  be 
prosecuted  under  current  Federal  law  only 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  ps  rticlpated 
1:1  a  .'specific  offense,  such  as  gsmb  Ing,  loan- 
sharking  or  narcotics.  A  reformec  criminal 
cooo  should  strike  directly  at  organized 
criminal  activity  by  making  it  i  Federal 
crime  to  operate  or  control  a  rafketeering 
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syndicate.  Tlxls  revision  will  make  the  crimi- 
nal law  apply  to  organized  crime  leaders  who 
seek  to  conceal  their  role  in  the  syndicate's 
criminal  activities. 

Since  current  Federal  laws  restrict  the 
government's  ability  to  attack  consumer 
frauds,  the  statutes  punishing  fraud  and 
(heft  should  be  revised  to  make  Federal  pros- 
ecution more  effective.  Pyramid  sales 
schemes — clever  confidence  games,  in  other 
words — ^should  be  specifically  prohibited. 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  these  frauds  should 
be  extended  to  enable  the  government  to 
move  against  them  on  a  nationv.ide  basis. 

The  protection  of  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed civil  rights  Is  a  primary  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Yet,  a  private  citizen  can 
i>e  punished  for  violating  constitutional 
rights  otily  If  he  acted  in  concert  with  others. 
Under  current  law,  even  if  a  State  official  in- 
tentionally commits  acts  that  violate  an  in- 
dividual's constitutional  rights,  proof  of 
these  acts  alone  may  be  insttfflcient  to  secure 
a  conviction.  Restrictions  which  prevent  our 
laws  from  protecting  the  constitutional 
rigiits  of  Americans  should  be  eliminated. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
illegal  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.  These  crimes  victimize  the  entire  Na- 
tion, bringing  personal  tragedy  and  family 
destruction  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  In 
addition  to  the  human  toll,  the  property 
crimes  committed  to  finance  addicts'  drug 
habits  are  estimated  at  $15  billion  each  year. 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments  must 
continue  their  vigorous  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts aimed  at  major  traffickers  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs.  This  Administration  is 
committed  to  maintaining  a  strong  Federal 
Drug  Enforcement  Admhiistration  to  provide 
leadership  in  this  fight.  At  the  same  time.  I 
continue  to  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
provide  compassionate  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  for  the  hapless  victim  of 
narcotics  traffickers. 

Recent  evidence  suggests  an  increase  in 
the  availability  and  use  of  dangerous  drugs 
in  spite  of  the  creation  of  special  Federal 
agencies  and  massive  Federal  funding  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  these  developments  and  have,  therefore, 
directed  the  Domestic  Council  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  review  and  assessment  of 
the  overall  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention, 
treatment  and  enforcement  effort  to  enstire 
that  our  programs,  policies  and  laws  are  ap- 
propriate and  effective. 

Finally,  white-collar  crime  is  taking  an 
Increasing  toll  in  terms  of  financial  and 
social  costs.  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  reported  that  in  1974 
white-collar  crime  cost  the  public  approx- 
imately $40  billion,  excluding  the  costs  of 
price-fixing  and  industrial  espionage.  In  ad- 
dition to  direct  economic  losses,  white-col- 
lar crime  can  destroy  confidence  in  and  sup- 
port for  the  nation's  economic,  legal  and 
political  Institutions.  In  recognition  of  the 
gravity  of  the  impact  of  white-collar  crime 
I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  un- 
dertake new  Initiatives  to  coordinate  all 
**deral  enforcement  and  prosecutorial  ef- 
forts against  white-collar  crime. 

III.    PROVmiNG    FUTAKCIAL    AND    lECH.VIfAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  Federal  government  must  continue  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  in  carry- 
ing out  their  law  enfcM-cement  responsibili- 
ties. Therefore,  I  wUl  submit  to  Congress  a 
wil  that  will  continue  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  through  1981. 

The  LEAA  annually  provides  millions  of 
dollars  of  support  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  Improving  the  overall  operation  of 
their  criminal  Justice  systems.  Additionally, 
the  LEAA  serves  as  a  center  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  on  how  to  fight  crime  Ex- 
amples of  several  LEAA  Innovations  have  al- 
ready been  noted  in  this  Messag*  The  blU 
that  I  wlU  submit  wUl  authorize  9'S.B  billion 
lor  LEAA  to  continue  Its  work  through  1981. 


Several  aspects  of  the  reauthorization  bill 
deserve  special  mention.  It  will  increase  the 
annual  f undhig  authorization  for  IiEAA  from 
$1.25  blUlon  to  $1.3  biUlon.  The  additional 
$250  mUUon  over  five  years  wUl  enable  the 
agency's  discretionary  program  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  programs  aimed  at  re- 
ducing crime  in  heavily  populated  urban 
areas.  It  Is  in  these  areas  that  the  problem 
of  violent  street  crime  has  reached  critical 
proporUons.  The  LEAA  "High  Impact"  pro- 
gram, which  Is  designed  to  provide  iiddi- 
tional  assistance  for  cities  and  counties  with 
high  crime  rates,  has  had  encouraging  suc- 
cess. This  additional  authorization  will  per- 
mit LEAA  to  build  upon  that  success. 

The  bill  win  also  place  special  emphasis 
on  improving  the  operation  of  State  and 
local  coiut  systems.  Specifically  it  will  in- 
clude such  Improvement  within  the  state- 
ment of  purposes  for  which  LEAA  block 
grant  funds  can  be  utilized.  Too  often,  the 
courts,  the  prosecutors  and  the  public  de- 
fenders are  overlooked  iu  the  allocation  of 
criminal  Justice  resources.  If  we  are  to  be 
at  all  effective  in  fighting  crime,  state  and 
local  court  systems,  including  prosecution 
and  defense,  must  l>e  expanded  and  en- 
hanced. 

In  conclusion.  I  emphasize  again  that  the 
Federal  government  cannot,  by  Itself,  bring 
an  end  to  crime  in  the  streets.  The  Federal 
government  can  seek  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Such  cooperation  is  vitally  important 
to  this  effort.  The  cumulative  effect  of  per- 
sistent Federal.  State  and  local  efforts  to  Im- 
prove our  laws  and  eliminate  difficulties  that 
encumber  our  criminal  Justice  system  of- 
fers the  only  hope  of  achieving  a  steady  re- 
duction in  crime. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  the  Congress  en- 
acts the  programs  that  I  have  recommended, 
the  means  available  for  an  effective  attack 
on  crime  will  have  been  substantially 
strengthened.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
act  swiftly  on  these  recommendations.  I  also 
call  upon  State  and  local  governments  to 
move  rapidly  in  strengthemug  their  proc- 
esses of  criminal  justice.  Together,  we  will 
restore  to  this  nation  that  sense  of  domestic 
tranquility  so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Wmfte  House,  June  19,  1975. 


The  Wnn-E  House,  Fact  Sheet,  Crime 
Message 

The  President  is  today  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  a  fecial  message  on  crime  in  which 
he  advocates  enactment  of  mandatory  mlni- 
mimi  sentences  for  offenders  who  commit 
violent  Federal  crimes.  In  addition,  he  asks 
the  Congress  to  improve  Federal  fire  arms 
laws  and  their  enforcement.  The  President 
also  recommends  the  extension  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
through  1981. 

BACKGROT7ND 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
estimated  that  the  rate  of  serious  crime  was 
17  percent  higher  in  1974  than  in  1973.  This 
is  the  largest  annual  increase  In  the  44  years 
the  Bureau  has  been  collectmg  statistics. 
Moreover,  these  flg\ires  reflect  only  the  re- 
ported crimes.  A  study  of  unreported  crime 
sponsored  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  indicates  that  the 
actual  level  of  crhne  in  some  cities  Is  three 
to  five  thnee  greater  than  that  reported. 
Significantly,  and  tragically,  the  number  of 
crimes  involving  threats  of  violence  or  actual 
violence  has  also  increased. 

Two  months  ago,  at  the  celebration  of  tho 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Tale  Law  School, 
the  President  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
problem  of  crime  in  America.  In  that  addraes, 
the  President  stressed  his  concern  for  the 
innocent  victims  at  crime  and  the  impftct 
which    crime— particularly   violent   crime — 


has  bad  on  domestic  tranqiUllty  in  America. 
The  message  which  the  President  Is  sending 
to  Congress  today  spells  out  his  program  for 
combatting  crime. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    MESSAGE 

While  acknowledgmg  that  the  Federal  rolL- 
in  the  fight  against  crime  is  a  limited  ont . 
the   President   sets    forth    three    Importau 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  government  in 
this  vital  area: 

Providing  leadership  to  State  and  local 
governments  by  improving  the  quality  of  Fed- 
eral laws  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Enactuig  and  vigorously  enforcing  law; 
covering  crUninal  conduct  that  cannot  be 
adequately  regulated  at  the  State  or  local 
level. 

Providing  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  therebv  enhanclii., 
their  ability  to  enforce  the  law. 

I.    PROVIDINC    FCOERAI.   I.EAOEB5HIi> 

A.  Improving  the  Quality  of  Federal  Lavs 

Noting  that  Federal  criminal  laws  should 
be  a  model  upon  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  pattern  their  own  laws,  the 
President  recommends  to  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  a  comprehensU-e  criminal  code. 

In  codifying  the  Federal  criminal  law.  the 
President  recommends  that  criminal  fines  be 
increased  from  a  maximum  of  $10,000  to  n 
maximum  of  $100,000  if  the  defendant  i.s 
an  individual,  and  $500,000  If  the  defendant 
Is  an  organization. 

The  President  also  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
persons  who: 

(1)  commit  Federal  offenses  involving  the 
tise  of  a  dangerous  weapon, 

(2)  commit  such  extraordinarily  serious 
offenses  as  aircraft  hijacking,  kidnaping 
and  trafficking  in  hard  drugs,  and 

(3)  are  repeat  offenders  who  commit  Fed- 
eral crimes  that  cause  or  have  the  potential 
to  cause  personal  Injury  to  others.  Limited 
exceptions  to  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  would  be  set  forth  in 
the  statute. 

The  President  recommends  that  Federal 
appeals  covu-ts  be  given  limited  authority  to 
review  sentences  imposed  by  Federal  trial 
court  Judges. 

B.  Improving  the  Federal  crivnnal  justice 
system 
In  addition  to  reform  of  the  criminal  law. 
the  President  believes  that  we  must  improve 
the  manner  in  which  our  criminal  Justice 
system  operates.  In  the  message,  he  makes 
numerous  suggestions  and  recommendations 
designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  justice  system.  These  Include: 

1.  Establishment  of  "career  criminal "  pro- 
grams designed  to  assure  quick  Identlflcatlou 
and  prosecution  of  persons  who  repeatedly 
commit  serious  offenses. 

2.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  divert  certahi  first  offend- 
ers Into  rehabilitation  prior  to  trial. 

3.  Creation  by  the  Congress  of  additional 
Federal  District  Coiu-t  judgeships  and  ex- 
ptansion  of  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  Unit- 
ed States  Magistrates. 

4.  Up-grading  of  prison  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  replacement  of  large,  outdated  pris- 
ons with  smaller,  more  modern  ones. 

5.  Directing  that  the  Attorney  General, 
as  Chairman  of  the  CabUiet  Committee  on 
Crime  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation,  en- 
sure that  the  Federal  government  Is  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  its  resources  In  the 
area  of  offender  rehabilitation. 

8.  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  limited  compensation  to  vic- 
tims of  federal  crimes  who  suffM'  personal 
Injury.  Additionally,  the  President  calls  upon 
employers,  including  Federal  agencies,  to 
keep  open  minds  oa.  the  hiring  of  persons 
formerly  convicted  of  crimes. 
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H.  BETTEK  LAWS  AKS  XKWOHtXUEtn 

A.  The  President  Is  ansitersbly  opposed 
to  FedermI  registration  of  guns  or  gun  own- 
ers. He  has  directed  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
TO  prepare  legislstion  prablblttng  tbe  manu- 
facture, asaembly  or  sale  of  "Saturday  Night 
Specials."  The  President  also  proposes  to 
btreogthen  current  law  so  as  to  strike  at  th» 
Illegal  commerce  lu  handguns  and  to  empba- 
.slze  the  respon.slbllity  of  dealers  to  adhere 
to  the  law.  He  has  also  ordered  the  Treasury 
Departntent's  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  to  double  its  investigative  ef- 
forts la  the  BaUous  ten  largest  melropoUtau 
areas  and  to  imiiietliately  employ  and  iralu 
an  additional  500  lireHruis  Investigators  for 
this  priority  effort. 

B.  The  President  believes  there  are  several 
other  areas  in  which  Federal  law  and  en- 
forcement can  be  improved  to  strike  at  those 
who  have  made  crime  a  business.  Laws  relat- 
ing to  organized  crime,  consumer  fraud. 
whlte-coUar  crimes  and  protection  of  civil 
rights  can  and  should  be  improved 

C.  The  President  also  has  directed  the 
Domestic  Council  to  conduct  a  compi«hen- 
sive.  priority  review  of  the  Federal  effort  in 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  drug  abuse, 
to  ensure  that  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies are  appn^rlaie  to  meet  the  current  and 
mounting  threat. 

III.    PROVIOIKG    mrANClAt   AND   TT.CHNU  AI 
ASSISTANCE 

The  Federal  government  must  couUuue  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  in  carry- 
ing out  their  law  enforcement  responsibUl- 
tles.  Therefore,  the  President  will  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  bUl  that  will  continue  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
through  1S81. 

The  BUI  wUl  authorize  $6.8  billion  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnistratlou 
to  continue  its  work  through  1981.  Further, 
the  bill  will  Increase  LKAA's  annual  funding 
auUjorlaation  of  $1.25  billion  to  $1.3  blllloa 
so  that  additional  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  urban  areas  with  high  crime  rates. 
Finally,  the  bill  wUl  place  additional  empha- 
sis on  improving  state  and  local  court 
systems. 
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•     Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent . 
vote  occur  tomorrow  prior 
12:15  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  „ 
for  the  further  Information 
ate,  the  whip  notice,  which  _. 
from  my  office  this  af  temoc  a 

CEMESAI.    INFOBMATIC  ^f 

Tomorrow,  Friday,  the  _ 
.sume  consideration  of  the 
shire  election  dispute,  and 
tant  that  Senators  be  in  _ 
asmuch  as  the  Senate  will  > 
issues  contained  in  Senate 
166,  and  some  close  votes 
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SENATE  TO  CONVENE  AT  10  A  \f 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order  entered  today  I 
beUeve  the  Senate  Is  to  resume  the  ses- 
sion tomornmat  10  ajn. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

■Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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emei  gency 
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ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  OF  THE 
SESATE  AT  9  AM.  ON  TUESDAY. 
WifiDHESUAY,  THDRSDAY,  AND 
FRIDAY  OP  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presl- 
aent.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  PW- 
day  of  next  week,  the  Senate  meet  at  9 
a.m.,  rather  thim  10  ajn. 

The  FREUIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  mrdered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Ptesldent, 
the  Senate  vlll  convene  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow mofiilnv. 

After  tbe  tvo  leaders  or  their  deslc- 
nees  have  been  reoognind  under  tlie 
stax^off  ofder.  there  win  be  a  pcfted  fer 
the  transaction  of  routine  mornlnf  bori- 
ness,  not  to  extend  beyond  10:S0  ajn.. 


SATDBOAT,    JUNE    2 

As  of  now,  the  Senate  Is  . 
be  in  session  on  Saturday  to 
New  Hampshire  election 
emergent  matter. 

Beginning  Monday  of 

order  has  already  been 

Senate  to  meet  as  early  as  9 
With  the  exception  of  eme.e, 
islation,  the  Senate  is  expect^ 
mediately,  each  day,  to  the 
shire  election  dispute.  This 
tlie  Senate  could  be  on  the  ^ 
shire  eIecti<Bi  matter  as  earl^ 
o'clock  daily  next  week,  i 
tomorrow  and  Saturday  of  «.« 
jectlons  wffl  be  raised  to  the 
standing  committees  at  anj 
New  Hampshire  election  m 
fore  the  Senate.  Hence,  It  Is 
that  such  committees  will 
mltted  to  meet  anytime  -. 
daily,  next  week  following  _ 
or  10  o'clock  and  until  the 
cesses  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  recent  practice  of 
can    votes    daily    until    the 
12:30  pjn.,  has  not  been 
venlence  of  Senators,  but 
convenience  of  committee.^ 
ing  committee  bearings  and 
proceed  during  tbe  morning  . 
tcrrqitions  caused  by  roUca] 
the  floor.  With  committees 
during  the  day  next  week, 
roDcalls  prior  to  12:30  pjn., 
not  be  observed. 

Senators  should  be  prepar^l 
eaily  and  late  tomorrow,  . 
dally  throughout  next  week 
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Senate  Resolution  166. 
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gency  legislative  action  may 
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debt  limit  and  H.R 
extended  benefits.  Such 
have  to  be  motioned  up  _. 
mornings  or  at  other  times. 

The  leadership  hopes  to  hi., 
derstanding  of  all  Senators  ai 
ate  tackles  this  difficult 
it  is  imperative  that  we 
early  and  late  sessions 
and  with  rollcall  votes  to 
including  Saturdays. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOlkORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
if  there  be  no  fiurther  busines ; 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  i 
with  the  previous  order,  that 
stand  in  recess  imUl  the  hdur 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  aid  at  6:52 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  unt  1  Friday 
June  20, 1975  at  10  ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recei\|ed 
Senate  June  19  <  legislative  da 
6),  1975: 


EQtTAi.  Employment 

Commission 
Abncr  Woodruff  Slbal,  of   . 
General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  - 
Opportumty  Commission  for  a   _. 
years,  vice  WUliam  A.  Carey,  reslgr  ad 
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Virglila, 
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Georgia 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  con^-med  by 
the  Senate  June  19  (legislativj  day  of 
June  6),  1975: 

Department  of  Justice 
Richard  L.  Thornburgh.  of  Penhsylvania, 

to  be  an  Assistant  Attraney  Oenen  1 
James  H.  Henson,  of  Oeotgla, 

marshal  for  the  northern  district  <|f 

for  the  tenu  of  4  years. 

ACTION  ACENCT 

Ronald  E.  Gerevas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  ACTION  ignecy. 

WlUard  H.  Melnecke,  of  MaryUuuJ ,  to  be  au 
Assistant  Director  of  the  ACTION  i  gency. 
OvxasxAs  PKivATr  Intxstmemt  Coa  toeation 

WaUace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah,  to  b !  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oversea.? 
Private  Investment  Corixiratlon  1^  a  term 
expiring  December  17, 1977. 

(The  above  nominations  were  appifc 
ject  to  the  nominees'  commltmeB^ 
spond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
fore  any  duly  constituted  ooramlttfce 
Senate.) 

In  THE  Air  F\oxcK 
The  following  officer  under  tbe 
of  title  10,  TXnlted  States  Code, 
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to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  respmslblUty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  806S, 
ill  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Bryan  M.  Shotts,  438-1S-2757FR 
(major  genera),  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
Uniled  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Royal  N.  Baker,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Vir.  Carson,  Jr..  444-40- 
7754FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force*, 
VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Murphy,  S01-42-8o49FR 

(major   general.    Regular   Air   Force),    VS 

Air  Force: 
The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 

retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 

provisions   of  section   8962,   title    10   of   the 

United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Patterson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Vsrilllam  F.  Pitts.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US   A'" 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Edmund  F.  OConuor,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  P<wce).  US 
Air  Force. 

In  THE  Army 

TTie  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
states  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserre  commissioned  ofllcers  of  fhe  Army 
under  the  pioTlslona  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Sprague  Brooks,  562-22- 
6o28,  Adjutant  General  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Binder  Shimer   239- 
64-8401.  Adjutant  General  Ctorps. 
To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  Compton  Clem,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adjutant  General  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  Ui  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code 
section  3962:  ' 

To  he  general 
Gen.   wmiam   Bradford   Rosson,   641-10- 
4801.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  v      j«   b  " 

The  foUowbig-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  tmder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  he  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  WiUard  Latham,  4(J4-22-0730, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (ccdonel,  ua 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Otis  C.  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US.  Army). 
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Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Means.  2W-XMIS09, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Volney  F.  Warner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lleuteuant  colo- 
nel. U£.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Yerks,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Morris  J.  Brady.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.-iimy  of  the  United  SUtes  lUeutenaut  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Doblenuui.  346-22- 
8288,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Fix  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Aimy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJB. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  MaUey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.4rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Koehler.  Jr.,  027-18- 
9346,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U£.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  W.  Dillard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  MUtou  E.  Key,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  R.  Richardson.  238-38- 
4817.  Army  of  the  UiUted  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  K.  Bratton.  472-M-0434. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UA 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Wray.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  <3en.  Vernon  B.  Lewis,  Jr..  459-40- 
9439.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Mundle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  CarroU  N.  LeTelller,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aimy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
.\imy). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Kingston.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colond,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Patch.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Anay). 

Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  umted  States  (Ueutenaat  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A.  Bresnaban,  031-18- 
9126,  Army  of  tbe  united  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Tbompeon.  120-16- 
1747.  Army  of  the  Umted  SUtes  (lletitenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  General  Robert  C.  Kingston,  012-^- 
3429.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.aArmy). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Bogexa;  234-M-0012, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenuit  wOo- 
nel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  O.  HUl.  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJB. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Bennett  L.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-\rmy  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  S.  Long.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.a 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  L.  Harris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtea  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  William  W.  Palmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (Ueutenaat  colo- 
nel. VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  KeDy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  united  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  George  E.  Tummeyer,  484-16- 
2356,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  James  A.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  B.  Lauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Oren  E.  DeHaven,  363-24-377«. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Greer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UiS. 
Army  I. 

Brig.  Geu.  John  F.  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Vaught,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  B.  Sm^t,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  umted  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Wesley  E.  Peel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Judson  F.  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerd  S.  GromlMkcher.  340-16- 
0471,  Army  of  the  umted  States  (colonel  U  S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U-S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  M.  Rockwell,  121-20-816». 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
uel.  VS.  Army.) 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment m  tbe  Regular  Army  of  the  united 
States  to  the  grade  todlcated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  8306 : 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Judson  P.  Miller,  447-12-20(W 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UjS 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUUm  R.  Wray,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (coIoQel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Malley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aimy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  den.  John  O.  HUl.  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Aimy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A.  Bresnahan,  021-18- 
9126.  Army  of  the  United  States   (c<4oneI 
UJ3.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  George  E.  Tummeyer,  484-16- 
3888.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  S 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  James  A.  Johnspo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anny  oC  tbe  united  States  (cokmel.  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen,  Joseph  E.  Fix,  m,  13«-32-4667 
Army  of  the  United  States  (cokmel  u.s' 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Vaught,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (ookmel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brjg,  Oen.  OUver  W.  Dillard.  tf  1-34-8088. 
Anay  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJS. 
Anny). 

Mg.  Gen.  Otis  c.  Lynn.  400-^0-3180,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UA  Azmy). 
M^!^'  ***"•  ^'Ihlam  L.  MUndie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A""y  of  the  united  States   (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Homer  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  463-03- 
8363.  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  A.  Griraflley.  Jr..  260-14- 
6503.  Army  of  tbe  United  States  (colonel. 
UA  Azmy). 

UiaJ.  Osn.  John  O.  Waggener.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U5 
Army). 
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MftJ.  Oen.  WUlant  W.  Scott.  Jr..  25ft-S4- 
«84.  Army  oC  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Anny). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  McEnery,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arinv  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army  I. 

MaJ.  Cten.  Sidney  B.  Berry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  or  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Alaj.  Oen.  Donn  A.  Starrv.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJ5. 
Army » . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kugene  P.  Forrester,  410  64-1272, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (folonel.  U.S. 
.^rmy  i . 

AlaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  B.  Caldwel!.  III.  57&-18- 
46*3.  Army  of  the  United  Stutes  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  A  Patch.  466-60  3313, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
.Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Greer.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
-Xrmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US, 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Dohlemau,  .146-22  • 
8288.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel,  U.S, 
Army  > , 

Brig.  Gen.  Oren  E.  DeHnven.  ?63  24-3776, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Latham.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  K.  Bratton.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  D.  Healy.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

The  following-named  ofTicers  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  Army  of  the  United  States  with  grade  as 
indicated,  from  the  Temporary  Disabllitv  Re- 
tired List,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1211 : 


To  he  major  general.  Regular 
for  general.  Army  of  the 
Frederick  WUliam  Boye,  Jr 
Brig.  Gen.  Surlndar  Nath  Bh, 
1075,  Dental  Corps,  U.S.  Army 
ment    as    As.sistant    Surgeon " 
Army  as  major  general.  Dental 
Army  of   the   United   States, 
general   In   the  Army  of  the 
under  the  provision  of  title  10. 
Code,  sections  3036,  3040.  3442 
Tlie   following-named    Army 
partnient  officers  for  temporal  v 
in   the   Army   of   the   United 
grades  indicared.  tuider  ihe  . 
10.    United   States   Cofle     sectl 
3447: 

To  b-  brigadier  (j'-it/ral.  D< 
Col.    George   Kiinas.   0C8-22 
Corp.s.  U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  getura!.  Army 

Col.   Madelyn  Norvoll   Parks, 

Army     of     the     United     States 

colonel.  Army  Nurse  Corps.  U.S 

To  he  brigadier  general.  Mc 

Col.  George  Ivan  Baker.  081 

of   the    United    States    (lieute 

Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Armv  ( . 

Col.    William    Sinclair    Aiiye! 
6674.  Army  of  the  United  Sta 
colonel.  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Dougla-s  C.  Plate,  l 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vii 
the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  t 
of  title  10.  United  States  Codp. 
In  thf  Marine  Cori- 
Gen.  Earl  E.  Anderson,  U.S. 
when  retired,  to  be  plaied  on  t) 
in  the  grade  of  general. 

In  accordance  with  the  prov 
10.  United   States  Code,  sectii 

Gens.  Robert  H.  Barrow  and 

U.S.  Marine  Corps,  having  beei 
for  commands  and  other  duties 
by  the  President  to  be  v.ithin  th 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Bruce  L.  Carlson,  United  Method- 
ist Church,  Shrub  Oak,  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father: 
We  give  You  thanks  for  this  new  day 
given  to  ua.  May  it  be  a  day  in  which  our 
lives  are  strengthened  and  expanded. 
May  It  be  a  day  In  which  we  eaioy  our 
associations  and  responsibilities. 

We  pray  especially  for  Your  presence 
to  be  with  these  persons  here  who  bear 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
common  good  ot  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Give  them  wisdom  to  discern 
what  is  Just  and  what  will  be  best  for 
the  commonwealth  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. Give  them  integrity  of  behavior 
and  philosophical  position.  Give  them 
courage  to  deal  with  persons  and  struc- 
tures in  ways  which  will  produce  produc- 
Uve  change.  We  pray  to  Your  name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  S  ENATE 


Sent  te 


passi  d 


by  Mr. 

announced 

without 

of 


A  message  from  the 

Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks, 
that   the  Senate  had 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution 
the  House  of  the  following  tltl 

H.  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurren 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  : 
ment,  "Federal  Election  Campaii 
latlng  to  the  United  States 
Representatives."' 


th! 


The  message  also  announc(  d 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of 
titles,  In  which  the  concur 
House  is  requested: 

S.  6.  Alt  act  to  insure  the  righi 
cation  for  all  handicapped  chil4ren 
provide  financial  assistance  to 
for  such  purpose;  and 

S,  1434.  An  act  to  extend  the  ai 
for  the  Federal   Election 
for  other  purposes. 


Comn  isi 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Ttoe  Chah:  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  i»o- 
ceedhigs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
awroval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Then  was  no  objection. 


PASTOR     BRUCE     L.     C  ,RLSON 


(Mr,  PISH  asked  and  was 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    FISH.    Mr.    Speaker, 
chaplain  today  is  Bruce  L. 
the  United  Methodist   Churjh 
Oak,  Westchester  Countv 
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5232.   Maj. 

E.  Brown, 

designated 

determined 
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tion of  said  section  for  -rr— "-^ 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  whlh 
In  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beglnni 
Withers,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
Maurita  E.  Holt,  to  be  lieutei. 
which  nominations  were  received 
ate  on  Mav  23.   1975,  and  ap 
Coii-re-.>.io!ial  Record  on  June 
In  the  Ar.my 
Army    nominations   beginning 
Hiil.    to   be   colonel,   and  ending 
Kobza.  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
nations  wtre  received  by  the 
23.  1975.  RDd  appeared  "in  the 
Record  on  June  2.  1975. 

Army  r.onunalions  beginning 
ton.  Jr.,  to  lie  colonel,  and 
McCowen.    to   be   lieutenant 
nominations  were  received  by  the 
May  23.  1!)75.  and  appeared  in 
siopal  Re  ord  on  June  2,  1975. 
In  rH\  Navy 
N;i/.     nominations    beginning 
Colbiirn,  to  he  ensign,  and  ei 
K.  Star.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  (j, 
and  warraisi  officer,  which  were 
the  Senate  on  May  23.  1975,  and  .« 
the  Congrcsfsional  Record  on  June 
Navy  '  nominations    beginning 
Berzler.  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ei 
Klshman,  to  be  ensign,  which 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  _ 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Junt 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  begi 
D.    Ammon.    to   be   lieutenant 

ending  Encs  S.  Olin,  to  be 

which  nominations  were  received 
ate  and  appeared  in  the  Cong: 
i>rdou  May  1(5.  1975. 

Marii;e  Corps  no.minations  beglr 
A.  Allen,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
Dennis  A.  Winberry,  to  be  second 
which  nominatiojts  were  received 
ate  and  appeared  in  the  Congress 
on  May  21,  1975. 
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Carlson  and  his  wife,  Jean,  brought 
two  boys,  Douglas  and  Eric, 
to  Washington.  I  welcome  ttem 
thank  Pastor  Carlson  for  this 
prayer  this  noon. 

A  member  of  the  Peeksdill  Area 
Pastors'  Association,  Pastor  Ca;  Ison  wa.s 
chosen  from  the  membership  o:  some  33 
churches  and  synagogues  to  be  mr  guest 
chaplain  In  the  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
tives. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Slu-ub  ^^ 
Carlson  was  with  the  Methodist 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  for  51/2 
before  that,   with  the  RondoiH 
Methodist  Church,  Stone 
1964-68. 

I  am  sincerely  appreciative 
Carlson  for  being  with  us  today 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OP  OPFICIA  j  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THq  5-MIN- 
UTE  RULE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speakei".  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
on  Standards  of  Official  ConducT 
permitted  to  sit  today  during 
ings  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objdction  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  Ls 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
rail  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  Ko.  31 5 J 
Andrews,  N.C.      Flynt 
Blcggl  Foley 

Boiling  Ford,  Miclv 

Burke,  Fla.  Fountain 


Biurton,  Phiilip    Fulton 


Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DouH. 

Collins,  111 . 

Conyers 

Dellunib 

Dig'^s 

Esch 

Evins,  Teiin 


Fuqua 

CiOOdlil)-: 

liude 

Hebert 

Hendei-soii 

Jones.  Ai  a, 

Kastenmeier 

McCoUistrr 

MoPohan 


OTiara 

Price 

Kuppe 

Scheuer 

Solarz 

Stelger,  .\ri/. 

Talcoti 

Teesuf 

Udall 

Waxman 

Wylle 

Voung,  A,.:.sl: . 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  334 
Members  have  recorded  theii-  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di-^ipensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIA-nONS  TO  PILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENTS OP  LABOR  AND  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1976 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tlie  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  pri\'ileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
and  the  period  ending  September  .30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  lesened  all  point.? 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUS- 
INO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Comrolttee  on 
.  Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  me  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— ^Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1976. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  TO  SIT 
TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
be  permitted  to  .«U  today  while  the 
House  is  in  session.  ^~ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT DISCRIMINATION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  PHYSICAL  HANDI- 
CAPS 

•  Mr.  B.EARD  of  Rhode  Island  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
HoiLse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing:  a  bill  today  to 
amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  hi 
that  persons  with  physical  handicaps 
may  not  be  discriminated  against  in 
pursuit  of  emplo3Tnent. 

Tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  specifically  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  cases  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
but  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  those 
with  excellent  qualifications  but  possess- 
ing a  visible  physical  handicap  are  too 
often  discriminated  against  by  em- 
ployer.':. Prejudice  against  people  who 
are  blind,  deaf,  or  minus  a  limb  Is  ram- 
pant in  this  rountrj-.  A  physical  handi- 
cap, in  the  minds  of  many,  makes  that 
person  different,  in  just  the  same  way 
that  racial  or  religious  prejudice  sets 
apart  one  person  from  another.  This 
kind  of  prejudice  is  just  as  blind  and 
stupid  as  any  other. 

This  bill  will  serve  notice  that  a  physi- 
cally handicapped  person  must  '  be 
judged  on  his  ability  for  a  specific  job, 
not  on  the  ridiculous  notion  that  a  phys- 
ical handicap  somehow  affects  ability  to 
think,  to  reason,  to  perform. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  66.  TO  AMEND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tlie 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  66)  to  amend 
title  vm  of  the  PubHc  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of 
assistance  under  that  title  for  nurse 
training  and  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  health  revenue  sharing  and 
health  services,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers.  Sattkrpieu),  Pbettr, 
Sykihctoi?,  Scheuer,  Waxmak,  Dtitwe, 
Carter,  and  Brothh,!,. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  AT  2  PM.  TODAY 
WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
allowed  to  sit  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ? 

There  wa.s  no  obje'-tion. 


TO  AMEND  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1971  TO  EX- 
TEND AUTHORIZATION  OP  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEARS  1976  AND  1977 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direclic;! 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  7950)  to 
amend  tlie  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  extend  the  autliorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clei-k  read  Uie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  explain  to  the  Members  that  when 
this  unanimous-consent  request  was  pre- 
sented yesterday,  for  reasons  which  I 
explained  at  that  time,  I  was  constrained 
to  object. 

I  will  not  object  today,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  explain  to  tiie 
House  the  procedm-es  which  I  am  in- 
formed will  be  f  (flowed  in  consideration 
of  this  bill  under  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

In  discussions  with  tlie  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  Parliamentarian, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  If  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  granted 
the  House  will  then  consider  the  bill 
without  general  debate.  However,  any 
Member.  I  am  advised,  may  obtain  time 
to  debate  the  bill  by  making  a  pro  forma 
amendment  to  stilke  tlie  last  word,  and 
substantive  amendments  will  also  be  in 
order.  I  am  advised.  So.  with  that  imder- 
standing,  and  with  the  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  bin  and  offer  an  amendment,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Penn- 
sylvania? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl  as  follows: 
H.B.  7950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represetitativea  of  tlte  VniUO.  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
320  of  the  Federal  ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (2  U.S.C.  439c)  (hereinafter  to  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  to  amended  by  iu- 
aertlng  Immediately  befoe  the  period  at  the 
eiMl  thtnta  the  following:  **,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,188,000  for  the  ascal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976.  and  for  the  period  JtUy  1.  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $1,300,000.  and 
not  to  exceed  f  1.300.000  for  the  three-month 
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period  from  October  1,  1976.  through  Decem- 
her  31,  1976.  of  fiacM  year  1977.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  301(f)  (4)  (D)  of  the 
Act  (2  VS.C.  431(f)(4)(D))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "do"  and  Inserting  in  lien  there- 
»>l  "does"'. 

«2»  Section  30i(f>(4MF>  of  the  Act  (2 
use.  431(f)  (4)  (F) )  Is  anieiia.d  bv  striking 
oui  -or"  at  the  end  thereof. 

ibi  Section  304(a)  (1)(C»  of  the  Act  (2 
I'  S.C.  434(a)  (1)  (C) )  Is  amended  bv  strlkUig 
uui  the  colon  Immediately  before  'e.xcepf 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

ir)  Section  307  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437) 
i*.  amended  by  ilrlking  out  Federal  Elec- 
i.ion". 

(d)  Section  311(a)  (10)  of  ih^  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437d  (a)  (10))  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"311(a)(1)"  and  Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
•316(a)(1)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  591  (k)  of  title  J 8,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"established  under"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "of  1971". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  9012(c)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  mi- 
lawful  use  of  payments)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  paragraph  (2)"  imniedintelv  after 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(b)  Section  9032  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnitious)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "For  Pitrposes  of 
This  Chapter—"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'For  purposes  of  this  chapter — ". 
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very  few  people  are  really  1;  i 
know  exactly  how  much  ... 
to  be  required  to  cany  out 
There  is  a  Supreme  Court 
will  be  a  Supreme  Court 
that  may  add  or  subtract 
Commission.  We  simply  d< 
But  there  are  many  new 
new  Commission,  and  it  is 
this  is  the  very  least  amoJnt 
Commission  can  accept  and  <  ar 
duties  which  we  as  the  Cojg 
dated  last  year. 

There  are  many  Court  ca*es 
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possible  Court  decisions.  _. 
not  do  so  here.  As  a  matter 

only  Court  decision  

gives  the  FCC  new  jurisdiction 
gal  corporate  contributions. 

1  hope  that  the  bill  will  b« 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spea 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yipld  to  nly  colleague, 
the  gentleinan  from  IllinoiJ    (Mr.  An- 
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The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent>  desire  to 
be  heard  under  the  S-mlnute  rule  at  this 
moment? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  desire 
to  be  heard  under  the  S-minute  rule' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too.  de- 
sire to  be  heard  after  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
somewhat  In  doubt.  It  does  seem  to  me 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  ought  to  take 
some  time  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  I  do  have  an  amendment  that  I  will 
offer,  but  It  seems  a  more  orderly  proc- 
ess that  they  should  first  take  the  floor 
and  give  the  Members  the  benefit  of  that 
explanation. 

Mr.  ntENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  HJl.  7950,  which 
IS  now  before  the  body  by  a  unanimous 
consent  request.  Is  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  the  BWeral  Election 
Commission. 

"Hie  request  of  the  Commission  Itself 
was  far  In  excess  of  the  bill  which  this 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  has  ap- 
proved. The  actual  amount  requested  by 
the  C<»iunl8slon  was  about  twice  as  much 
as  Is  before  the  House  In  H.R.  7950. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  an  au- 
thorization bill  which  exceeds  H.R.  7950 
by  about  100  percent.  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  your  subcommittee  to  go  Into  the  con- 
ference and  to  attempt  to  hold  to  the 
position  of  the  House,  which  is.  I  think, 
the  position  of  frugality  and  reasonable- 
ness. 

We  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill 
forthwith  without  amendment,  because 
we  feel  that  the  budget  which  we  aie 
supporting  today  Is  the  bare  minimum 
that  Is  needed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
most  normal  circumstances. 

It  Is  true  that  with  a  new  Commi.ssion 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  _,._ 
to  congratulate  my  colleague 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
his  fine  statement,  and  to 
self  with  his  remarks. 

The    gentleman    touched 
Buckley  case  in  the  Supreme 
the  fact  that  the  Court  will 
some  matters  that  pertain 
mission  that  are  pending 
Court.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Administration  I  wait 
my  colleagues  that  the  co 

take  oversight  of  the „ 

Federal  Election  Commissioi 
tent  tliat  the  Court  finds  „ 
sion  constitutional.  I^  their 
curtailed,  or  lessened,  your 
on  House  Administration  w 
propriate  action  to  cut  down 
ization  for  expenditures. 

So  again  I  congratulate 
of  the  Subcommittee  on 
gentleman    from 

Dent)  for  doing  an 

cutting  the  budget  in  this 
the   gentleman   from 
Prkkzel)    for  the  efforts  „ 
made  to  bring  this  legislation 
of  this  House,  and  that  it 
the  point  it  has  where  we  „. 
mitting  an  authorization  for  _,, 
tions  to  enable  the  commissit  n 
ate. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BAIJMAN.  Mr.  Speak4r 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speak^ 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
sota  (Mr.  Prenzel)   why, 
preme  Court  case  pending 
Invalidate  in  large  part  the  „.. 
created  this  commission,  the  ^v 
feels  constrained  to  recommend 
for  18  months.  Why  not  limit 
riod  of,  say,  6  months,  during 
the  Supreme  Court  is  likely 
after  which  ruling  the 
address  itself,  if  needed,  to 
continuation  of  funds?  Why 
committee  feel  that  it  must 
year  and  a  half? 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  reason 
commission  has  been  operatiiJg 
month  authorization.  It  has 
culty  hiring  employees.  If  we 
to  go  on  a  6-month 
my  best  judgment  that  the  c 
will  not  be  able  to  hire  the  ki . 
fessional,  competent  employe^ 
necessary  because  they  will 
assuiance  that  they  will  be 
form    tlieir   duties.   There   ar 
thousands  of  Supreme  Court 
ing,    the    judgments    on 
change  the  needs  of  many  of 
ments.  We  do  have  the  assuru., 
lieve.  of  the  Commission  tliat  it 
ate  in  a  frugal  way,  and  we 
have   the  assurance  of   the 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  __ 
they  will  oversee.  I  think  if  we 
confidence   in  the  commiss 
committee,  that  it  is  not 
to  6  months. 

Mr.   BAUMAN.   Does   the 
know  when  the  Supreme  Cou^ 
to  rule?  Is  it  in  September? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  is  our ^ 

will  liave  a  ruling  in  September 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  _ 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speake 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY   MB. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr. 
fer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
On  page  1,  strike  all  of  lines  7,  8, 
insert  the  following:   "exceed  $2 
the  period  ending  December  31, 

And  on  page  2,  strike  all  of 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  vsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  am  ndments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.  ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemm  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Sjeaker,  I 
have  grave  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  election  campaign  L  gislation 
which  was  passed  during  th«  waning 
days  of  the  last  session.  In  my  j  idgment, 
this  legislation  was  unwise  and  In  many 
respects  is  likely  to  be  declare  I  uncon- 
stitutional. It  is  not  my  purpo  «  todav. 
however,  to  argue  either  the  legal  or 
pohcy  implications  of  that  bil.  But  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Hoiu  e  to  cer- 
tain specific  pending  legal  actio  is  which 
bear  on  the  authorization  befo  :e  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  interested  In  the  ui  derlying 
policy  issues,  I  have  inserted  nxtensive 
material  in  yesterday's  Congi  ession.u, 
Record.  I  have  also  inserted  cerl  ain  legal 
briefs  related  to  the  legal  coitroversy 
about  the  Federal  Election  Con  mission. 
It  comes  down  to  this.  A  disti  iguished 
group  of  plaintififs  represents  j,  I  be- 
lieve, the  complete  philosoph:  cal  and 
ideological  spectrum  from  righ  to  left, 
has  filed  a  complaint  in  which  they  al- 
lege that  the  Commission  has  )een  in- 
validly  constituted,  that  the  way  n  which 
this  commission  is  established  violates 
the  separation  of  powers  and  d  le  proc- 
ess of  law. 

There  is  also  In  yesterday's  Record 
the  brief  of  the  defendant  AttoiT  ey  (3en- 
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eral  In  which  he  says  in  effect,  yes,  that 
is  right;  there  is  very  serious  doubt  ttat 
the  Commission  has  been  validly  con- 
stituted. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispose  of  this 
issue  conclusively,  and  what  I  have  given 
die  Members  just  now  is  certainly  not 
intended  as  a  balanced  discussion  on  the 
legal  issues  involved.  I  bring  it  up  only 
to  indicate  that  there  is  a  very,  very 
strong  possibiUty  that  the  Commission 
will  be  invalidated  within  the  next  three 
or  four  months,  the  commission  itself, 
not  just  its  functions,  the  very  structure 
for  which  we  are  now  asked  to  authorize 
18  months  of  appropriations. 

Under  that  circumstance,  imder  the 
condition  where  a  very  serious  doubt  has 
been  raised  about  a  creature  of  this  Con- 
gress which  is  expected  to  resolve  elec- 
tion campaign  disputes  in  the  next  elec- 
tion campaign,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  bring  this  issue  back 
before  the  Congress  in  an  untimely 
fashion. 

Therefore  my  amendment  simply  re- 
duces the  term  of  this  authorization 
from  18  months  to  approximately  6 
months  and  makes  the  expiration  date 
December  31,  1975,  and  in  accordance 
with  that  reduced  tenn  the  amount  of 
the  suggested  authorization  is  reduced 
to  $2,594  million,  in  effect  takuig  a  rate 
of  spending  suggested  in  the  committee 
bill — although  to  my  own  taste  it  could 
be  a  great  deal  less  because  this  is  a  veiy 
lavish  rate  of  expend!  tui-e.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  argue  such  pohcy  meas- 
ures but  only  to  suggest  that  by  taking 
this  amendment  we  will  have  this  ques- 
tion back  in  our  laps  before  this  session 
ends  so  we  can  grapple  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  and  reconsider 
tiiis  matter  maybe  sometime  this  fall, 
perhaps  early  September.  I  therefore  re- 
new my  call  for  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  Commission  affects  every  Member 
of  this  House  in  its  potential  itilings,  is 
the  gentleman  genuinely  concerned  we 
are  over-authorizing  in  Uiis  particular 
resolution? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  I  am  My 
concern  with  the  overauthorization  is 
both  for  the  level  of  spending,  which  I 
do  not  address  in  this  amendment,  al- 
though I  think  it.  should  be  much  less, 
out  I  am  not  going  into  that  issue  here 
I  am  ti-ying  to  narrow  tlie  policy  down 
to  the  one  question  of  when  this  matter 
.should  come  again  before  us.  It  seems 
foolish  to  put  that  off  until  after  the 
next  election. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pemi- 
sylvama,  if  he  could  assure  us  that  if 
the  court  decisions  do  in  effect  go  to  the 
legality  of  the  Commission  and/or  its 
rulmgs,  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee wUl  in  effect  move  to  shut  off 
lundjng  or  whatever  additional  funding 
might  be  required? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  will  of  course  have  to  review 
the  effect  of  any  court  decisions  on  the 


existence  of  this  particular  Commission 
as  well  as  on  what  we  might  have  to  do 
by  way  of  amendments  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. They,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  have 
set  aside  any  particular  activity  in  that 
area  of  the  petition  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  point  out  if  the  court  should  rule — 
and  God  knows,  I  do  not  know,  what 
they  are  going  to  do — that  the  Commis- 
sion is  imconstitutional,  then  it  auto- 
matically is  out  of  business  and  we  revert 
back  then  to  the  previous  law  which  has 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Obviously  if  the  Commission  Is 
declared  unconstitutional,  it  could  not 
spend  any  more  money  and  we  would 
then  have  to  appropriate  some  additional 
fimds  for  the  Clerk  of  tlie  House  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

As  far  as  the  level  of  spending  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  Members  ought  to 
know  that  I  do  not  icnow  of  any  other 
Government  bureaucracy  that  has  ever 
come  in  befox-e  an  authorizing  committee 
and  asked  for  x  number  of  dollars  and 
had  the  amount  cut  exactly  in  half  or  a 
little  bit  more.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job. 

I  have  personally  told  the  Commission 
not  to  come  back  for  any  more  in  a  con- 
tinuing re.solution.  that  they  should  not 
think  they  can  go  on  and  spend  whatever 
they  want  and  then  come  in  and  get  a 
deficiency  appropriation.  I  told  thern 
just  not  to  do  that  because  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  have  told  them  the  ball 
game  will  be  over  for  them  as  soon  as 
they  spend  all  this  money. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  mtend  to  fight  in  the  confer- 
ence for  just  that  level? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  think  so,  and  our 
track  record  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  true  of  course 
if  the  Supreme  Court  should  rule  and  we 
have  a  decision  on  all  the  issues,  the 
Commission  would  be  out  of  business. 
But  plaintiffs  have  asked  for  relief  from 
many  sections  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible the  Com-t  will  rule  on  some  parts 
of  the  law  and  not  on  others.  If  the  sit- 
uation is  dramatically  changed  by  the 
ruhng,  as  I  expect  it  will  be,  then  the 
matter  will  come  up  agam.  It  will  be 
brought  back  to  us  automatically  simply 
by  expiration  of  the  authorization  itself. 
Therefore  my  amendment  is  needed 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
oppose  the  amendment,  of  course.  It  is 
impractical  to  appropriate  for  6  months, 
especially  in  a  new  body  that  has  no 
ongoing  experience. 

First  of  all,  I  doubt  if  they  could  get 
the  caliber  of  employees  they  need  with 
tlie  assurame  it  would  only  be  for  6 
months  and  tlien  have  to  go  through  the 


trial  of  a  House  passage  of  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations. 

In  the  second  plMe,  what  do  they  do  30 
days  before  the  money  runs  out  in  the 
6-month  period?  Do  they  plan  for  every- 
body to  be  off  the  payroll?  If  the  House 
happens  to  be  adjourned  or  in  recess  dur- 
ing that  part  of  tlie  year.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December  the  House  would 
probably  be  adjourned  to  a  date  certain. 
Another  important  consideration  is 
that  this  committee,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  authorization  of  appropriations  bill 
they  will  have  to  report  in  6  months.  We 
have  serious  intent  to  determine  whether 
they  are  spending  on  a  percentage  of  an 
18-month  expenditure  authorization. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  committee 
that  has  come  before  the  House  Admin- 
istration, the  same  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Hays)  said,  that  has 
had  this  kind  of  treatment  and  had  to 
prove  every  point  and  had  to  justify 
every  cent. 

I  say  to  the  House,  do  not  send  this 
committee  to  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  v.ith  $2,954,000  to  fight  against 
tile  same  type  of  an  appropriation  of  $15 
million  from  the  very  generous  Senators. 
Give  us  something  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requL-site  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong). As  I  read  the  amendment,  you 
are  not  seeking  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  overall  from  $7  million,  but 
only  apportioning  one-third  of  tliat 
amount  to  a  6-month  period;  so  tlie 
gentleman  is  not  cutting  the  amount  of 
money  tliat  the  committee  asked  only  re- 
ducing the  time  period;  is  that  correct? 
Ml-.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

I  swallowed  hard  before  making  the 
decision  because  I  think  the  level  of 
spending  in  this  bill  Is  excessive.  It  is 
lavish.  It  is  twice  as  high  as  any  regula- 
tory authority  previously  has  spent:  but 
it  seemed  proper  to  me  to  present  only  a 
single  i.ssue  and  not  confuse  it  with  mv 
views  the  level  of  spending. 

So  the  gentleman  is  correct.  My 
amendment  allows  spending  at  the  .same 
rate  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Admhiistration. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  add,  the  suggestion  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  (  Mr.  Dent)  has  made 
that  this  amendment  causes  imcertauity 
to  the  prospective  employees  or  commis- 
sion staff  is  mistaken.  There  could  not  be 
any  gi-eater  uncertainty  to  which  the.'^e 
people  can  be  subjected  than  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  rule  that  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  statute  which  authorizes  it 
is  unconstitutional.  That  is  .somethmg 
this  House  cannot  control.  As  one  who 
opposed  the  original  statute.  I  hope  the 
suit  prevails  and  tlie  Court  does  rule  it 
unconstitutional. 

Tliis  amendment  is  exactly  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  says.  It  provides  a 
prudent  funding  level  for  a  commission 
now  under  a  court  challenge  that  has 
been  made  by  plaintiffs  right  across  tlie 
political  specti-um.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides this  House  a  guarantee  that  before 
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the  end  of  the  year  we  will  be  back  here 
to  consider  this  issue  after  th«  Suprane 
Court  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  far  more  prudent 
approach.  The  other  body  can  do  what  It 
wiU  as  far  as  their  willingness  to  give 
away  $15  million,  but  this  House  ou^t 
to  establish  in  tiiis  amendment  its  posi- 
tion and  stand  by  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quomm  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  72,  nays  340 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  19,  as 


follows: 


Abdnor 
Archer 
Annstrong 
Artibrook 
BkuBum 
Bmm,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Broybill 
Ciauaen, 
DoaH. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns.  Tex-. 
Oonabie 
Conlan 
Cnme 

D»nlel.B.W. 
Davis 
Denrinskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erienborn 
Esbleman 
Ftthifin 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson , 

Calif. 
Andenon.  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

ir.Dak. 
Annunsio 
Ashley 
Agpln 
AuOoln 
BadUlo 
Bafaiis 
Bald  us 
Barrett 
Baocus 
Beam.  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUI 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Honker 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 


(Ron  No.  316] 
YEAS— 72 

Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
OrasBley 
Hammer- 
achmidt 
Hastings 
H«bert 
Hefner 
Holland 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Hasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Levitas 

Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 

NATS— 340 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Uaaa. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mb. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Olay 

Cleveland 
Conte 
Conyera 
Coiman 
Cornell 
Cottar 
Coughlin 
D*  Amours 
I>anlel.I}an 
Daalete.  N.  J. 
Danleiaon 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dicrtek 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DingeU 


McDonald 

McKinney 

Martin 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Moore 

Nichols 

QulUen 

Robinson 

Rouastiot 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Spence 

Steelmnn 

Symnu 

Treen 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wydler 

Young,  Ka. 


Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhaidt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins.TBnn. 

FasceU 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

norlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraaer 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gonnlez 

Oradlson 

Green 

Gude 


Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Bannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Iiid. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlls 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Hoitzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmcicr 

Kazan 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

lAndrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Letanian 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

I-ong,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McComiack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathis 

Matsuiiaga 


Maszoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mayner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 
Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Miuish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nat  Cher 

Neal 

Nectzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Olierstar 

Obey 
O'Brien 
ONeill 
Ottiuger 
Passman 
Patman,  Te:^. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  NY. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Prejer 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Bangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodiuo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 


B  3senthal 

S  Mtenkowski 

R)ush 

R  5ybal 

R  inn  els 

R  ippe 

R  isso 

R  an 

S'  Germain 

Si  rbanes 

S(  heuer 

S(  hneebeli 

S(  breeder 

S<  belius 

S«  iberling 

Slarp 

S]  ipley 

Sir 

Si 

Sj 

S: 

St 

Si 

Sr 


Si  :es 
Si  non 

k 
Si  ubitz 


Si^ith,  Iowa 
th,  Nebr. 


Sr  yder 

Sr  ?ii 


St  ig„ 
St  nton. 


St.  iiton. 


Sti  rk 
Sl<  ed 
St(  phens 
St(  kes 
Sti  itton 
Sti  ckey 
Sti  dds 
Sii 
Sv 


1  lin 


Tal  Mtt 


Ta;  1 
Ta:  1 


Te!  gue 


Th 


Thi  ne 

Thirntoii 

Tr 

Te 

Ui 


a  sler 
Tsc  ngas 
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Broomfield 


BuTke,  Pla. 

Cederberg 

Collins,  111. 

DeUums 

Dlgga 

Plynt 

Hansen 


Steiger,  Wis. 
NOT  VOTING- 

Henderson 

Jones,  Ala. 

MoUoban 

O'Hara 

Price 

Slack 

Solarz 


So  the  amendment  was  lejeAed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Slack. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Steiger  |f  Arizona. 
Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Ycune  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr  J  Young  of 
Texas.  ' 

Mrs.  Collins  of  niUiols  with  Mr.  I.ToUohan. 


June  1.) 


llman 
aers 


William 
iton, 
ames  V. 


ivan 
toil 


or,  Mo. 
or,  N.C. 


impson 


dill 
Ull  nan 
Va;  L  Deerlin 
Vai  .der  Jagt 
Vai  der  Veen 
Vai  ik 
Vlg  jrito 
Wa  ;gonner 
Wa  sh 
Wa  :man 
Wh  lien 
Wh  te 
Wi|  gins 
Wll  ion.  Bob 
WU  ion.  C.  H. 
Wi]  ion,  Tex. 
WiL.  ^ 
Wii;h 
WolBf 
Wri  ;ht 
Yat  s 
Yat  on 
You  Qg.  Ga. 
Zab  ockl 
Zef<  retti 
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Stei  ;er.  Ariz. 
Wea  rer 
Wyl|e 

_,  Alaska 
Yoii  ig,  Tex. 


gentlem  in 


ex  leed 


The  result  of  the  vote  was 
a.s  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questior  . 
engrcssment  and  third  readii  g 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 

Mr.  DENT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  „„. 
mous  consent  for  the  immedia$ 
eration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
to  extend  the  authorization  for 
eral  Election  Commission,  and 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
bill. 

I'he  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Pennsylvania? 

Ther^  was  no  objection 

The   Clerk   read   the   Senat* 
follows : 

S.  1434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
American  in  Congress  assembled 
tion  320  of  the  Federal  Election 
Act  of  1971,  as  amended  (2  tJ.S.C, 
amended  by  inserting  the  following 
ately  after  "lOTS":  "and  not  to 
000.000  for  the  period  ending 
1976-. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  18  (legisl 
June  6),  1975. 

■  MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR. 

Mr.   DENT.   Mr.  Speaker,   I 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENT  moves  to  strike  all  ... 
acting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provision  3 
7950,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  320  of  the  Federal 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  439c) 
alter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
period   at   the   end   thereof   the   . 
",  and  not  to  exceed  $5,188,000  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  : 
July   1,   1976,  through  September 
$1,300,000,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,3_, 
the  three-month  period  from  Octob<  r 
through  December   31,   1976,   of 
1977.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  301(f)  (4)  ( 
Act   (2  U.S.C.  431(f)(4)(D))    is  a 
striking  out  "do"  and  inserting  in 
of  "doe.s". 

(2)  Section  301(f)  (4)  (P)  of  th( 
U.S.C.  431(f)  (4)  (P) )  is  amended  by 
out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  304(a)(1)(C)    of  th( 
U.S.C.  434(a)  (1)  (C) )  is  amended  by 
out  the  colon  immediately  before 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  commi 

(c)  Section  307  of  the  Act  (2  UJ 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
tion". 

(d)  Section  311(a)  (10)  of  the  Act 
437d(a)(10))    Is   amended   by  strl.. 
"311(a)(1)"   and  Inserting   in  lieu 
"316(a)(1)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  591  (k)  of  title  18 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
tablished  under"  and  all  that 
'•of  1971". 

Srr.  4.  (a)  Section  9012(c)  (3)  of  tl 
lira  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
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lawful  use  of  payments)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  paragraph  (2)"  immediately  after 
•'paragraph  (1)". 

(b)  Section  9032  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "For  Purposes  of 
This  Chapter — '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■For  purposes  of  this  chapter — ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordei'ed  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  tH.R.  7950  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


"(7)         QrALIPIED        COAL-BTTRNING        EQtTIP- 

MENX. — Tlie  term  'qualifled  coal-burning 
equipment"  means  any  machinery  or  equip- 
na«nt  (of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation)  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electrical  power  which  uses  coal  as 
its  principal  fuel  or  for  the  conversion  of  an 
electric.il  power  generating  facility  which 
uses  petroleum  or  petroleum  products  as  a 
fuel  to  the  use  of  coal." 

Page  109.  line  4.  .stiike  out    -le) "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '(B) ". 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8030 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8030)  to  provide  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  ceiling. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  CON- 
VERSION ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6860)  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  national  energy 
conservation  and  conversion  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mi-.  Ullman)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMUrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6860) ,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  title  V  of  the  bill 
was  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  V? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MK.  ■■■'■'■1 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peppek:  Page 
107,  strike  out  lines  21  and  22  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  qualified  coal  processing  equipment, 

"<D)  a  qualified  coal  pipeline, 

"iE)  qtialifled  deep  mining  coal  equipment. 

'(P)  qualified  coal-burning  equipment. 
Page  109  insert  after  line  3  the  following: 

"(6)     QtTALiriED    DEEP    MINING    COAI,    EQtnP- 

MENT.— The  term  'qualified  deep  mining  coal 
equipment"  means  any  machinery  or  equip- 
ment or  structural  component  of  a  coal  mine 
Which  is  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  and  which  is  neces- 
sary— 

]'(A)  to  reach  the  coal, 
"(B)  to  extract  the  coal,  or 
"tC)  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mine, 

,^o»^*t^'"  **^^  °o*  include  any  property 
imedm  the  surface  mining  of  coal. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illuiois  and  Mr.  Dent  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  two  parts  to 
this  amendment.  The  fii-st  part  allows 
the  usual  amortization  which  is  allowed 
in  the  bill  for  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
ducing a  substitute  for  petroleum  as  the 
source  of  energy  to  those  who  expend 
their  money  in  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  reach  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  find  coal,  and  bring  it 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  mine. 

In  other  words,  to  open  new  coal  mines 
or  to  increa.se  the  production  of  mines 
already  in  operation. 

This  provision  and  this  amendment 
were  embodied  in  the  original  bill  that 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  wliich  committee  voted  ad- 
versely against  the  amendment  in  the 
course  of  its  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  authorize  the  usual  5 -year  amor- 
tization which  is  carried  in  this  bill  for 
other  alternative  energy  sources  for  pe- 
troleum products  the  cost  in  converting 
a  plant  designed  to  produce  electricity 
from  the  use  of  petroleum  products  to 
the  use  of  coal. 

In  other  words,  the  whole  amendment 
is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  in- 
centive to  private  enterprise  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  amendment,  to  public 
utilities,  to  convert  from  the  use  of  petro- 
leiun  to  the  use  of  coal. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  Members 
that  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
both  endorse  this  whole  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
that  we  have  got  to  meet  in  some  way 
the  energy  crisis  now  facing  the  country 
We  must  recognize  that  coal,  as  so  many 
others  have  said  here  on  this  floor,  is  the 
most  available  alternate  source  of  energy 
for  petroleum  today. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
fix>m  Florida.  Coming  from  the  fourth 
largest  coal  producing  State  in  this  coun- 
try, and  having  90  percent  of  that  in  my 
district,  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  new  deep  coal 
mine  being  developed  in  this  whole  coun- 
try at  this  moment.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  a  drop  In  the  price 
of  oil,  so  that  they  could  not  get  their 
money  back.  If  we  are  going  to  get  them 
to  go  into  the  pi-oductlon  of  coal  and 


have  them  approach  this  through  the 
deep  coal  mines  where  90  percent  of  the 
coal  Is.  we  will  have  to  offer  incentives  of 
this  kind  even  though  it  will  cost  some 
loss  in  taxes,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  will  get  them  willing  to  put  venture 
capital  into  this  kind  of  an  undertaking. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  PEPPER,  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chauman.  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Yesterday  we 
had  quite  a  debate  on  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  more  coal  production.  This 
is  one  of  two  alternative  supplies.  This 
is  a  very  worth  while  amendment,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  necc-ssity.  I  hope  the 
amendment  caiTies 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Ml'.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  whether  we  can  get  some 
estimates  on  this? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  To  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  do  not 
know  wliat  it  would  cost,  or  what  the 
other  exemptions  included  in  this  bill 
would  cost,  either. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  contains  exemptions,  in- 
cluding the  5-year  amortization  provi- 
sion for  qualified  coal  processing 
equipment.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
would  cost.  It  would  depend  on  how 
much  there  was. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  is  for 
qualified  coal  pipelines,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill  there  is  included  in  the 
amortization  section  a  provision  for 
railroad  equipment  of  various  kinds.  I 
do  not  know  what  that  would  cost.  I  do 
not  know  what  other  tax  concession.s 
provided  into  the  bill  would  cost,  but 
today  we  must  remember  the  important 
consideration  is  not  money  but  saving 
fuel  in  this  country  and  finding  an 
alternative  source  to  petroleum 
products. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  real  way  to  estimate 
how  much  it  will  cost,  because  I  do  not 
know  whether  even  this  amendment 
will  stimulate  the  investment  that  needs 
to  be  made  in  deep-coalmining  equip- 
ment and  machinery.  It  is  very  expen- 
sive to  open  a  deep  mine  today.  Every- 
thing Is  done  by  machine.  Tlie  belt 
conveyors,  the  mining  machines,  run- 
some  of  them— a  million  dollars  apiece, 
and  I  do  not  know  if  even  this  will 
stimulate  the  activity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  iias  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pepper  was 
allowed  to  jMoceed  for  2  additional  min- 
ute > 
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Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  think  it  is  worth  the 
risk  to  midce  the  (est  to  see  If  we  can  get 
this  eoavtxtian  started,  because  it  teally 
is  not  being  done  on  the  scale  it  should 
be,  and  the  mining  industry  is  not  going 
to  deep-mizie,  as  they  ought  to  be  doing, 
because  they  are  just  afraid  to  risk  their 
ventui'e  capital. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PBPFER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I 
support  the  other  prorisions  tliat  would 
stimulate  the  production  of  coal  and 
equipmmt.  We  know  vhat  the  cost  of 
some  of  these  things  is,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  figure.  If  it  can  be  de- 
veloped through  committee  staff,  as  to 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  re- 
venue loss. 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  It  really  depmds. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
CMUo — ^if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther— on  whether  or  not  this  amendment 
stimulates  people  to  go  into  the  deep- 
mining  bu^ness  on  a  larger  scale. 

Mr.  PSPnSR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  ghne  the  committee  the  bene- 
fit of  this  taifonnatloo  that  I  obtained 
this  morning.  It  comeE  fzom  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  its  advisory  rqxKt 
filed  last  October.  It  now  costs,  accord- 
ing to  this  infonnatian.  this  report,  $25 
an  annual  ton  prodnced  to  open  a  deep 
mine.  In  other  words,  if  one  opens  a 
mine  that  will  produce  1. 000.000  tons 
of  coal  a  year,  it  wiU  cost  $25  million 
to  do  it. 

Yestenday  the  able  gentleman  from 
West  Virghda  iUr.  Hkcbur)  spoke 
about  the  big  profits  whkdi  the  present 
operatoiB  ot  eoal  mines  are  making.  Yes, 
they  already  have  coal  mines.  But 
if  one  had  $ia  million  oar  $25  million, 
with  the  unoertatoty  of  the  coal  output  in 
the  future  telng  bmned  on  account  of 
EPA  requtarements.  and  the  possibility 
that  the  Arabs  may  reverse  their  oil 
policy  and  make  petroleum  cheap,  would 
he  want  to  invest  it  in  opening  a  new 
deep  coal  mine?  Unless  we  can  give  scnne 
incentive  to  offset  some  at  the  risks  that 
they  woiild  inciu*  in  opoiing  these  new 
mines,  we  are  not  gotaig  to  get  them 
opened.  Remember,  it  takes  5  years 
from  now.  if  they  start  today,  before  they 
can  get  these  deep  ooal  mines  operating. 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  Uie  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Tbe  big  profit  in  coal  mining  toda^'  is 
being  made  in  strip  mining.  Anybody 
can  open  a  strip  mine  in  a  shallow  seam 
in  Ohio  with  a  couple  of  bulldozers  and 
contract  with  somebody  to  haul  it  to  a 
powerpJanL  But  I  know  one  of  the  "big 
10"  in  tiic  coal  production  that  is  produc- 
ing most  of  their  coal  under  a  cost-plus 
contract  with  the  power  company,  and 
they  are  giuuanteed  all  the  way  to  25 
cents  a  ton  profit  That  company  is  not 
making  very  much  money.  In  fact,  they 
made  more  last  year  from  investments 
than  they  made  from  mining  coal. 
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The  members  do  not  thiik 
got  any  incentive  to  put 
what  they  have  got,  Into  a 
are  talking  about  where  it  ... 
million  to  open  it,  and  wi  h 
of  a  profit  get  it  back?  The 
ing  to  do  it. 

Ml-.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Ciiair. 
ond  part  of  my  amendmelt 
allowing  the  utility  compan  es 
vert  from  the  use  of  petrolei  m 
of  coal  to  amortize  such  cojt 
I  have  got  the  figures  here 
percent  of  the  present  el^ctr 
plants  in  the  country  are  __ 
version  to  the  use  of  coal,  f 
tional  Power  Commission .  _ 
cost  $1,200,000,000  for  these 
ities  to  convert  from  ^,.. 
For  example.  I  found  out 
tliat    the    New    England 
has  three  plants  with  seven 
plants  with  their  seven  unilt 
verted  from  oil  to  coal,  and 
of  EPA  restriction  and   __ 
they  had  to  reconvert  to  oi 
it  would  cost  them  $200 
convert  now  to  coal. 

If  we  do  not  give  those 
hoto.  I  do  not  think  they 
make  these  conversions. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim< 
Ueman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  a 
of  Mr.  UiXMAN,  Mr.  Pepper 
to  proceed  for  2  additional 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  want  to 
tlie  committee  considered  _ 
matters  but  did  not  approve 
I  understand  personally  whjt 
tleman  is  trying  to  do  and 
with  him  insofar  as  deep 
is  concerned.  I  think  he  has  _ 
One  of  the  problems  we  liave 
l}iggest  revenue  effect  is  in 
of  the  amendment  giving  5- 
zation  to  utility  plants  whjch 
to  eoal-buming  eqiupment 
features  could  be  separated 
would  have  no  problem  at  . 
deep  coal  mining.  Does  the 
feel  he  would  iiave  to  retain 
part  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would 
the  modification.  If  the  „„ 
take  the  first  part  of  the 
then  I  could  offer  the 
arately. 

Mr.    UIjLMAN.    Does   the 
have  a  second  amendment? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  una 
sent  to  modify  my  amendmfct 
only  the  first  part  would  be 
Committee  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  , 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ida? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr 

the  right  to  object.  May  I  i 
is  tbe  ccmsent  requested  to 

amendment  and  to  offer  a 

or  to  change  this  amendmeni  ? 

Mr.  FS>P£R.  As  of  this  t 
another  form  of  it.  I  want  to 
aniendmait  which  is  now 
House  so  it  relates  only  to  the 
necessary  to  the  opening  of 
ing  of  deep  ooal  mines. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  But  that 
been  printed  in  the  Record? 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  withdraw 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     

Chairman,  reserving  the  rlgh 
am  I  to  understand  the 
distinguished  and  able 
Rules    Committee   is   to 
amendment  so  another 
be  offered? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No,  only  to 
The  amendment  contains  two 
iirst  part  relates  to  equipment 
to  open  a  deep  coal  mine  or 
production  of  an  old  mine 

ond  part  relates  to  

penses  necessary  to  convert.  I  „. 
leave  to  modify  my  amendmejit 
eliminate  consideration  of  , 
half  of  the  amendment  so  it 
only  to  deep  coal  mines. 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsii 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
what  the  gentleman  from 
really  doing  is  dividing  the 
there  will  be  a  separate 

amortization  of  deep  coal 

ment  only,  deep  coal  mining 
then  another  vote  later  on  on  ^, 
tization  of  equipment  neoessai  y 
vert  electrical  utilities  idants 
to  coal. 

Mr.    STEIGER    of     ,,^ 

Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with 
of  it  because  if  the  request  of 
man  from  Flcaida  is  granted, 
part  of  the  amendment  is  out 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  He  is  going 
later  as  a  second  amendm^ 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin, 
now  is  to  ascertain  whether 
part  of  the  amendment  the 

from  Florida  would  ask  to  c 

similar  as  I  understand  it  to 
of  the  original  Ullman  bill  -^ 
Ckmimittee  on  Ways  and  Meat  s 
agree  to. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  correct 
Mr.     STEIGER    of 
Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAlRltfAN.  Objectitm 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairtn^i, 
gentleman  will  yidkl.  perhapt 
get  an  agreement  on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unaninio 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob 
the    request    of    the 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    DENT.   Mr.    Chairman 
wanted  to  give  the  Members 
figures  and  estimates.  A  ques 
asked  as  to  just  what  the  amoi 
be  and  what  moneys  would  be 
We  have   on  planning  board; 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  par 
Virginia  and  some  part  of  I 
with  one  of  the  large  ooal  „ 
the  United  States  plans  and 
kind  enough   to  let  me 
.plans    with    them.    We   will 
new  deep  mines  in  operation  in 
10  years.  Sixteen  of  them  are  __ 
•five  metallurgical  that  I  know  of 
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for  Virginia  and  West  Vhrginia.  There 
may  be  two  steam  and  eight  metallur- 
gical in  Kentiusky  and  Virginia. 

These  mines  together  will  produce  in 
the  first  year  of  full  operation  59  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  adding  up  in  10  years 
time  to  124  million  extra  tons,  whicii  we 
will  require  in  1985. 

What  the  5-year  amortization  does,  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  start  on  five  dif- 
ferent mines  at  one  time  and  by  the  sec- 
ond year  having  some  amortization 
money  allov,ances,  they  will  be  able  to 
start  in  the  next  five. 

They  say  that  if  this  Congress  will  give 
them  this  type  of  legislation  today,  tliat 
they  will  have  all  10  mines  in  produc- 
•tion  in  the  10th  year.  Without  that,  we 
are  still  going  to  be  short^-I  mean,  witli 
the  46  mines  we  are  putting  in  stream, 
we  are  still  going  to  be  short  200  new 
mines  in  the  next  10  years. 

So  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Vh-- 
ginia,  and  so  forth,  are  going  to  provide 
one-fifth  of  the  needed  requirements  for 
energy.  In  this  group  of  46  mines  are 
12  mines  that  are  being  built  for  con- 
version to  gas  and  oil  out  of  coal  light 
on  the  site. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe  this  is  a  very 
fair  amendment  which  we  require  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will 
be  recognized  for  1  minute  each. 

The  ChalT  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Waiipler)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n:an  from  Florida. 

MOTXOir    OFFERED    BY    MB.    PEPPEK 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  my  amendment,  which  embraces 
two  subjects,  be  divided  and  the  first 
subject,  qualified  energy  use  property  to 
deep  mines,  be  voted  on  first,  and  the 
second  part  be  voted  on  second. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  (AJect,  and  I  will  object 
unless  there  is  a  separate  printed  amend- 
ment to  cover  just  this  portion.  If  I 
may  explain  to  the  gentleman,  the  rea- 
son we  adopted  this  rule  was  so  that  we 
could  get  accurate  revenue  estimates  on 
each  proposal. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  ac- 
curate revenue  estimate  on  that  portion 
the  gentleman  wants  to  vote  on  first,  be- 
cause as  I  understand.  It  was  not  put  in 
as  a  separate  amendment. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  object,  but  I 
would,  because  it  was  the  whole  purpose 
of  adopting  this  kind  of  rule  so  that 
each  amendment  might  be  analyzed  by 
the  staff  and  get  a  revenue  estimate  on 
each  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  has  the  right  to  demand 
a  division  of  the  question.  It  does  not 
take  unanimous  consent.  That  is  the  gen- 
tleman's prerogative  and  he  has  made 
that  request.  The  amendment  is  divis- 
ible. 

PASUAMENTART    INQUniT 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

cf^T'^'lF^^^"*^-  The  gentleman  wiU 
Btate  his  parliamentary  taqutoy. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  would 
like,  if  possible,  to  have  the  Clerk  read 
to  us  how  the  amendment  is  divisible. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  parts  to  the 
amendment,  as  I  read  it. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
Ls  we  are  dividing  and  in  what  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  first  pa  it  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows : 

Page  107,  strike  out  lines  2I  and  22  and 
i  lujert  the  foUowiug : 

"(C)   qualified  coal  processing  c<iuipuienc. 

"(D)  a  qualified  coal  pipeline. 

"(E)  qualified  deep  mUilng  co.il  equip- 
ment, or 

■'(F)   qualified  coal-burning  equipment. 

Page  109  Insert  after  line  3  the  foUowing: 

"(6)      QXTALIFtED    DEEP    MINING    COAX.    BOtHP- 

MENT. — The  term  'qualified  deep  mining  coal 
equipment'  means  any  machinery  or  equip- 
ment or  structmal  component  of  a  coal  mine 
which  Is  of  a  character  subject  to  the  aUow- 
ance  for  depi-eciation  and  which  Is  neces- 
sary— 

"(A)  to  reach  the  coal, 

"(B)  to  extract  the  coal,  or 

■■(C)  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  mouih  of  the 
mine. 


Such  term  does  not  Include  any  property 
\ised  in  the  surface  mining  of  coal." 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  smd  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  offering  it. 

The  district  which  I  represent  in  Vir- 
ginia is  a  major  coal  producing  area. 
Coal  is  the  one  fossil  fuel  we  have  in 
abundance  to  this  countay.  The  House 
has  recently  considered  the  contro- 
versial question  of  surface  mining,  but 
I  think  here  is  an  amendment  which  all 
of  us  who  represent  coal  producing  areas 
can  support. 

We  need,  to  the  extent  that  we  can, 
develop  the  potential  to  produce  coal  in 
this  coimtry,  either  surface  or  deep 
mined.  I  think  this  is  the  proper 
approach  to  take,  to  give  incentives  to 
the  coal  industry  to  develop  the  capacity 
to  prodxice  this  important  fuel. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise  in  sup- 
port of  the  entire  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CORKAN) . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chahroan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

PARLUMENTABT    IKQCIRT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr,  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cliairman,  has 
tlie  question  been  divided? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  has 
been  divided. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Chah- 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  portion  of  this 
amendment  which  goes  to  deep  mines. 
That  WiU  be  a  negligible  revenue  loss. 
The  other  part  of  the  amendment  woidd 
cost  $24  billion  by  1980.  It  would  go  pri- 
marily to  very  large  utility  companies 
which  not  only  do  not  pay  taxes  now,  but 
can  peddle  off  their  tax  slielters  through 


leasing  to  other  Investors,  and  we  wind 
up  with  a  large  class  of  nontaxpaying 
people. 

This  will  amount  to  $2.3  bilUon.  That 
is  an  awful  lot  of  taxes,  and  that  makes 
a  lot  of  tax  free  millionaires.  I  hope  the 
.second  piai  t  of  this  amendment  i»ill  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chah- 
man, this  is  not  directly  the  proposal  the 
Pi-esident  talked  about  that  will  come  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee  in  deal- 
ing with  taxation?  The  genleman  will  be 
considering  that  later  on  a  package 
basis,  a  comprehensive  basis? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  WiUiout 
trying  to  do  it  here? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  never  do  it 
now  or  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Wiscon.iin 
'Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  majority  for  al- 
lowing me  to  borrow  their  microphone. 

PAKLIAMENTART    tUQVOLY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Can  I  m- 
quh-e  of  the  Chau-  to  respond  more  ex- 
plicitly to  the  question  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota?  How  are  we  di- 
viding what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  al- 
most indivisible  amendment?  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  Chair  correctly  to  say  that 
what  the  Clerk  reported  is  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  it 
correct.  The  amendment  is  divisible  un- 
der the  i-ules  of  the  House.  The  genUe- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has  Uie 
right  to  make  a  request  for  a  division  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Chair's  response  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  say  that  I 
think  that  this  becomes  somewhat  more 
cloudy,  and  that  I  oppose  th*.  amend- 
ment. No  matter  how  I  cut  this,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  to  reject  what  I  understand 
to  be  this  fiist  part  of  .ae  amendment 
We  did  so  on  a  fairly  substantial  vote, 
and  we  did  so  l>ecause  we  know  this  is' 
an  unwarranted  incentive  in  an  area 
where  the  price  was  already  high  and 
the  marketplace  ought  to  be  its  own  in- 
centive. I  thfaik  the  amendment  Is  an 
improper  one,  and  I  hope  it  is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chahtnan,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings  to  the  SmaU  Bustoess 
Committee  3  or  4  years  ago,  we  con- 
cluded that  29  big  utilities  in  the  East 
converted  from  coal  to  ofl  at  a  time 
when  plenty  of  coal  was  avaflable.  and 
that  the  biggest  impediment  to  the  use 
of  coal  is  not  the  availability  of  coal,  it 
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is  the  fact  that  users  must  acquire  from 
EPA— which  they  cannot  get  now — a 
CLU-tiflcate  that  will  permit  them  to  use 
•he  new  equipment  for  a  stated  period  of 
time  which  coincides  with  tlie  period 
over  which  they  cnn  recapture  i.heir  in- 
'.  cn.  ment. 

So.  in  tlie  bill  that  conies  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  2  or  3  weeks, 
we  must  have  a  provision  which  provides 
that,  when  EPA  tells  them  what  they 
nmst  do.  they  will  be  able  to  use  that 
equipment  for  a  stated  number  of  years. 
If  they  do  everything  EPA  tells  tliem  to 
do.  they  must  be  able  to  use  tiiat  equip- 
ment long  enough  to  depreciate  it. 

So  I  am  suggesting  that,  as  mucli  as 
anything  else  we  do  in  this  month  while 
we  are  working  on  energy,  if  we  really 
want  to  convert  users  from  oil  to  coal, 
we  need  the  second  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, together  with  the  provision;;  that 
need  to  come  out  of  the  C?ommer'-e  Com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frknzel.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
imderstand  what  we  are  voting  on.  and  I 
do  not  understand  what  we  have  excised. 
The  gentleman  from  Plbrida  has  a  por- 
tion in  his  amendment  whicli  relates  to 
qualified  vehicle  research  development 
equipment.  I  do  not  know  where  that 
comes.  I  will  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Cor- 
MANi  that  the  fast  writeoff  for  coal- 
burning  equipment  for  utilities  would  be 
a  dreadful  mistake.  I  believe  we  will  vote 
on  that  second,  and  I  urge  everyong  to 
oppose  that. 

The  fast  writeoff  for  deep  coal  mining 
is,  in  my  judgment,  unnecessary,  but  it  is 
not  as  expensive  to  the  Treasm-y,  and  so 
I  do  not  oppose  that  with  the  same  vigor 
that  I  would  oppose  the  second  part  of 
the  amendment. 

I  think  that,  however,  in  each  case, 
since  ttie  FEA  alreadj'  has  orders  out  for 
utiUties  to  convert  from  oil  to  coal,  it  is 
simply  glvhig  money  to  people  who  are 
going  to  do  these  things  anyway. 

The  CHAXRBiAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  say  to  the  gentlemap  from  Miime- 
sota  that  what  we  are  voting  on  is  rather 
simple.  It  is  the  exemption  of  deep-coal- 
mining equipment. 

I  think  maybe  the  American  people  are 
more  perceptive  than  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  just  saw  an  in-depth  survey 
this  morning,  in  which  a  cross  section,  a 
compr^ensive  cross  section,  of  people 
were  asked  to  state  what  they  perceived 
to  be  the  most  important  issues  facing 
the  country.  And  the  Membei-s  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  38  percent  of 
them  said  "Inflation."  Thirty-four  per- 
<^ent  of  them  said  "imemployment."  and 
I  think  the  Members  might  Uke  to  know 
how  many  bought  energy  was  impor- 
tant. Two  percent.  And  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  Members  who  are  crying 
about  how  much  this  is  gomg  to  cost, 
would  they  like  to  know  how  many  of 
them  thought  Oovemment  spending  was 
important?  Two  percent. 
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So  maybe  we  ought  to 
the  things  to  get  the 
people,  and  energy  is  one  of 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Simon  I. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chair 
bers  of  the  Committee.  I 
support  of  the  amendment 
correctly.  And  I  wonder  if 
from  Florida  will  yield  for  , 
I  buy  what  the  gentlema 
•  Mr.  Hays)  has  .said,  so  far 
ing   deep  coal   operations, 
the  gentleman's  amendment 
with  one  exception,  where  ._. 
mentions  qualified  coal-bur 
ment. 

Mr.   PEPPER.  If   tlie 
yield,  that  is  in  the  second 
the  separate  equipment  use 
to  the  opening  or  the  enlar 
deep  coal  mine. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  on 
of  the  gentleman's 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  I  .\  kid  t< 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  order  to 
are  purporting  to  do  we 
agree  by  unanimous  consei  t 
subparagraph  (Ft.  'qualiflec 
ing   equipment,"  from   the 
before  us.  I  have  spoken  with 
man  from  Florida,  and  he  is 
currence  that  subparagraph 
fled    coal-bmiring    equipment 
not  be  in  this  amendment, 
imous  consent  to  modify  the 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  modification  to  the  first 
amt-ndment? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIMON.  With  that 
I  think  the  amendment  is 
amendment,  and  I  support 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii 
the  gentleman  from  Flo 
Pepper)  . 

Mr.   PEPPER.   Mr. 
just  say  that  all  this 
is  now  before  the  committee 
give  the  5 -year  amortizatioi 
to  the  equipment  cost 
opening  of  a  deep  coal  min« 
enlarged  productivity  of  a 
already  in  existence. 

As  I  said  awhile  ago,  they 
takes  5  years  to  open  one  of 
mines,  and  it  cost  $25  a  tor 
We  can  see  by  that  how- 
cost  is  to  open  one  of  these 
mines. 

We  can  see  also  how  this  . . 
Incentive  to  private  industr: 
available  the  coal  we  need.  Thi 
has  said  we  need  250  new 
must  give  private  enterprise 
tive  to  open  and  develop  tho^ 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI)  . 

Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.    Mr. 
yesterday,  as  the  Members  wil 
tmned  down  efforts  to  delete 
esshig  equipment  from 
year  amortization.  In  other 
approved  their  eligibility 
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This  amendment  is  entirely 
with  that  effort  we  supported 
I  would  also  suggest  that  th( 
who  are  against  strip  mining 
should  be  in  favor  of  this 
because  it  favors  deep  minir 
rather  than  strip  mining.  This 
wlieie.  as  I  said  before,  one 
alternative  supplies  of  energjr 
and  it  has  all  the  ai-gunient 
its  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
ment  very  vigorouslv. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chiir 
nize.s  the  chairman  of  the  sut 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
MAN  I  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
amendment   is  now  written 
appears  before  us,  I  wish  to 
I  .support  the  first  part  of 
ment.  I  commend  the 
Florida  for  offering  it.  I  thlr|c 
to  a  very  real  need.  It  does  , 
incentive  for  deep  coal  mining 
I  think,  is  absolutely  essential. 
How^eyer.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  w 
that  the  gentleman  would  not 
offering  the  second  part  of 
ment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairma_. 
conferred  with  the  distinguished 
man  of  the  committee.  The 
of  the  amendment  has  not  _. 
this  distinguished  Committee; 
part  was  before  the  Committee. 

If  the  first  part  of  this 
is  adopted.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
second  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman , 
the  gentleman,  and  I  urge 
the  first  portion  of  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quest 
the  first  portion  of  the 
modified,  offered  by  the 
Florida  (Mr. Pepper). 

The  first  portion  of  the 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chat 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman 
inform  the  members  of  the 
that  I  wish  to  make  a 
sent  request  relative  to  the 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  

sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
the  second  portion  of  my  am 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the    gentlem4n 
Florida? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
out  a  few  minutes  ago,  if  the 
are  going  to  convert  from  oil  bac! : 
they  are  going  to  have  to  meet 
quirements  for  pollution  contrcjl 
ment.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  recapture  that  Investment 
same  period  of  time  that  they 
to  use  the  equipment.  It  is  just 
pie.  It  is  not  anything  that  is 
understand. 
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How  can  that  part  of  the  pending 
amenciment  not  be  as  important  or  more 
important  than  the  part  relating  to  pro- 
duction of  coal?  I  wonder  if  some 
Member  would  please  explain  that  to  me. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  CHiairman,  will  the 
Ff  nileman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  lo  the  gen- 
i'jjTian  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
10  the  gentleman  that  I  conferred  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  need  for  this  "imend- 
nier.i:,  but  it  has  not  been  con.sidered  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  would  consider  this  and  get 
all  the  facts  together  and  then  give  us 
a  chr.nce  to  consider  it  lator.  I  am  going 
to  have  it  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  soy  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  2  years  ago.  I  appeared  be- 
fore their  Ad  Hoc  Energy  Subcommit- 
tee on  this  issue,  so  tliis  Is  not  the  first 
time  they  have  considered  it. 

It  is  time  that  v  e  set  down  to  the  basics 
oi  this  problem.  Tliere  is  nothing  more 
important  in  converting  to  coal  than  this 
issue  right  here.  Even  though  tlrey  tell 
us  that  they  have  not  considered  this,  I 
sMbmit  this  issue  is  much  more  important 
th.in  three-fomtlis  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tl\e  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
furtiier  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
shall  yield  to  the  cliairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ULLMAI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  that  the  gentleman  raises  a 
very  important  point  regarding  the  eu- 
virciimental  considerations,  and  I  think 
this  is  going  to  involve  some  legislation 
from  other  committees  in  this  Congress. 
It  is  an  important  piece  of  an  energy 
package,  but  it  is  one  that  we  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  over.  That  matter  will  have 
to  be  cpnsidered  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  not  gotten 
into  this  is  that  we  have  not  had  the  long- 
range  environmental  factore  settled 
upon,  and  we  need  to  have  an  established 
policy  in  that  area.  The  administration 
is  bringing  up  some  recommenclations 
on  the  tox  treatment  of  public  utiUties 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  We  are  going 
to  look  Into  this.  We  have  already  decided 
that  this  will  be  considered  to  be  in 
the  purview  of  the  first  phase  of  the  tax 
reform  legislation,  and  I  waht  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  this  issue  will  be 
considered   at  that   time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  the  genUeman 
saying  that  the  part  in  his  committee  will 
not  be  put  together  imtil  the  other  part  of 
it  comes  out  of  Uie  Commerce  Com- 
mittee? 

Ml*.  "ULLMAN.  No.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  we  are  attempting  to  work  together, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Commerce  Com-^ 
mittee  will  bring  out  changes  in  the 
environmental  standards.  Until  they  do 
this  there  can  be  little  effect  from  the 
tax  incentives  for  shifting  electric  power 
generation  from  oil  or  gas  to  coal. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  (Ejection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUemsm  fi-om 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OrFESEO    BY    MR.    ABC  HEK 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairmar.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Vniendiaent  oJTered  by  Mr.  .\RCHfcR: 
Page  107,  line  21.  strike  o>.»t  "or"; 

Page  107,  line  22,  strike  out  •plpeniic,'"  and 
insert  "pipeline,  or"; 

Page  107,  after  line  22,  insert  "  (E)  a  qual- 
i!iea  solar  energ:.-  manufacturlufe  faclUty."; 

Page  109,  after  Hue  5,  luaert  '•  (7)  Quau- 

riLO  SOLAS  ENEECY  MANBTFACTDatNG  FACTtlTT.— 

The  temi  "qnallfled  solar  energy  manufac- 
turing facility"  means  a  plant  Including  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  any  buildings 
used  exclusively  to  house  such  machinery 
auU  equipment,  (of  a  character  subject  to 
tlis  allowance  fcr  depreciation),  used  solely 
for  tiie  manufacture  of  devices  to  be  used 
exclusively  to  convert  energy  from  the  sun 
Into  electricity  or  heat,  such  deviies  being 
speciilcally: 

■■•(A)  photovGl.aic  cells,  and  arrays  and 
energy  stwage  equipment  thereof,  and 

"■(B)  photothermal  panels  aud  energy 
storage  equipment  therefor. , 

III  applying  subsection  (1)  to  subpara^aph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  date  "January  1, 
1981,"  each  time  it  ajjppars  Bhall  be  read 
•January  1,  1986.'  '' 

Mr.  ARCHER  -during  tlie  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  tire  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mi'.  Chalnnan,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  oiiject,  not  knowing  what 
tiie  amendment  is,  I  would  have  to  re- 
.serve  an  objection  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
clude the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
f^entleman  will  yield,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
tire  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  concluded  tlie  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chainnan  and 
members  of  the  committee,  whatever  the 
other  faults  of  this  bill  are,  one  of  its 
strong  points  is  that  it  does  recognize 
the  tremendous  benefit  that  will  result 
to  this  country  from  the  development  of 
solar  energy. 

By  the  year  2020  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  NASA,  in  their  projec- 
tions, have  concluded  that  we  could 
provide  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy 
f !om  the  sun. 

The  bill,  however,  only  provides  en- 
couragement at  the  consumer  end.  But 
demand  for  an  item  does  not  automati- 
cally create  the  capital  that  is  needed 
to  provide  the  macliinery  to  produce  the 
item. 

These  devices,  I  am  afraid,  will  never 
be  widely  purchased  with  or  without  a 
credit  unta  the  price  can  be  brought 
within  reach.  At  the  same  time,  the  only 
way  the  price  can  be  brought  down  is  by 
mass    production.    Therefore,    stimula- 


tion both  at  the  producer  end  and  at  the 
consumer  end  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
merely  broaden  the  category  of  recog- 
nized qualified  energy  use  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  5-year  amortisation,  to  in- 
clude property  that  will  manufactme 
devices  tu  convert  energy  from  the  smi 
into  electricity  and  heat.  The  faciUties 
that  this  ameiidmeut  adds  to  the  list  of 
item.s  eligible  for  the  5-year  amortiza- 
tion are  equ-illy  closely  related  to  the 
production  of  energy,  as  is  any  other 
item  on  the  li.  t. 

These  facilities  will  have  no  other 
function  than  the  manufacture  of  de- 
vices which  produce  energy  directly,  just 
as  the  shale  oil  conversion  equipment 
produces  fuel  to  produce  energj'. 

Mr.  Chuiimaii.  I  think  that  tliis  L>  an 
essential  corrective  amendment  to  Uie 
amortization  provisions,  and  I  repeat 
that  it  would  provide  a  5 -year  amortiza- 
tion to  that  equipment  and  tiicse  facili- 
ties which  produce  solar  energy  de\'ices. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Ml-.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mi-.  Cliaii-- 
man,  I  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
amendment.  It  sounded  as  thotigh  the 
gentleman  were  limiting  the  provisions 
of  his  amendment  to  two  pi-ocesscs;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am  limiting  it  to  those 
things  which  are  the  basis  for  ongoing 
effort  today  in  the  production  of  solar 
energy. 

Which  is  photovoltaic  cells,  and  arrays 
and  energy  storage  equipment  thereof, 
and  photothci-mal  panels  and  energy 
storage  equipment  therefor.  This  is  a 
relatively  broad  definition  which  would 
cover  the  major  ongoing  efforts  today 
in  the  solar  energy  field. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  intent  of 
the  gentleman  is  not  to  limit  this  merely 
to  two  narrow  processes,  I  hope?  I  hope 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman  is  to  open 
this  5-year  amortization  to  a  greater 
area  of  economically  feasible  solar  con- 
versions or  solar  energy  processes  that 
may  develop  in  the  latter  part  of  tliis 
year  or  next  year,  or  the  year  after.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  is  not  intending  to 
exclude  additional  processes  wliich  would 
be  competitive  with  tliose  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am  not  sure  what 
other  processes  might  be  that  might 
come  down  the  line  that  would  be  bona 
fide  and  competitive.  I  would  certainly 
have  some  reservations  to  opening  this 
up  to  all  unknown  processes  and  thereby 
widening  the  tax  writeoff  on  processes 
that  might  not  have  a  potential  toward 
solving  the  problem.  One  of  the  benefits 
of  this  amendment  is  that  ther«  is  a 
negligible  revenue  loss  in  the  next  5 
or  10  years. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  My  second 
question  is  this:  Is  tliere  any  economic 
test  that  a  company  has  to  meet  in 
terms  of  items  sold  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  S-year  amortization  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Do  they  have 
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to  prove  their  process  is  commercially 
feasible  In  someone's  judgment,  and  I 
suppose  that  would  be  the  Judgment  of 
tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service,  b^ore 
this  5-year  amortization  would  be  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  There  are  no  terms  in 
the  amendment;  the  amendment  stands 
on  its  ow-n  wordhig,  which  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  devices  mentioned  there- 
in. There  is  no  further  provision  for 
clearance  by  the  IRS. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
studied  the  amendment,  and  we  think 
that  the  cost  would  be  rather  mlnLscule— 
although  a  case  can  be  made  for  it— 
but  this  energy  savings  resulting  from  it 
will  also  be  minor.  As  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  to  argue 
fruitlessly  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  earlier  sections  of 
the  biU  we  have  given  what  I  think  are 
subetantial  tax  credits  to  purchasers  of 
equipment  that  will  heat  and  cool  by 
solar  energy.  There  is.  of  course,  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  in  the  Archer  amendment, 
which  would  also  provide  for  a  fast 
writeoff  for  those  people  who  wish  to 
manufacture  this  kind  of  equipment  or 
to  develop  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  new  in- 
dustry. As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first 
time  we  wiU  ever  be  giving  people  a  fast 
writeoff.  literaUy  giving  them  money  to 
start  in  a  new  kind  of  business. 

I  think  all  of  the  Members  understand 
who  is  going  to  get  into  this  new  kind  of 
business.  It  wiU  be  the  energy  companies 
who  are  now  in  coal  and  oil.  and  who  are 
probably  more  integrated,  and  extended 
through  energy  Ihies.  than  some  of  us 
want  at  this  time,  but  those  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  can  alTord  to  make  the 
expenditures  necessary  and  who  will 
spend  the  money.  And  then,  under  a  very 
fast  writec^  procedure,  we  will  give  them 
the  chance  to  get  their  money  back.  I  do 
not  want  to  legislate  such  companies  out 
of  their  chance  to  participate  in  solar 
energy,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  the  tax- 
payers to  give  them  a  price  for  so  doing. 
It  does  not  really  create  a  market.  It 
will,  if  these  people  are  ingenious  enough, 
provide  something  that  the  people  will 
want  to  buy.  That  Is  the  worthy  Inten- 
I  hope  it  happens.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  that  the  financing  is  accom- 
plished by  their  future  tax  credits.  In  my 
judgment  that  is  not  a  good  policy,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLICAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  reach  an  agreement  on  a  vote 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  hi  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  25 
noes  29. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chaii-lnan,  I  de 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordere( 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eh  ctronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  1.^9.  noes  247 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


Abdaor 

Alexander 

Anderson.  Hi, 

Archer 

Armstroni; 

Asbbrook 

AuCoin 

Bn  falls 

Bauman 

Beard.  Teiin. 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bowen 

BrtiiMey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Bvirgener 

Burleson.  T"\. 

Butler 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberu 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Coughlin 

Crane 
Daniel,  Dnii 

Daniel,  R  W. 

de  la  Oar?:a 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Emery 

Esch 

Eshlemnn 

Fish 

Prey 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Goldwater 

Goodliiiii 


Abzug 

Addablx) 

Ambro 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Badlllo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

BeU 

Berglaud 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 
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Giiyer 

Hngedoin 

Haley 

Hainuier- 
schmicii 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hustings 

Hebert 

Hefner 

Hightow«T 

Hinsha  n 

HoUaiuI 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jenretre 

.Johnson.  P^i. 

Jones,  N.c. 

Kasten 

Kazeti 

Kelly 

KPinp 

Ketchiini 

Krueger 

Lagointirsitio 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Llojd.  Cnlit. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McKinne.v 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Maz/^oli 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

Milford 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Montgoiiifrv 

Moore 

Moorheail. 

Calif. 
Motfl 
Murtha 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Pattison,  N.V. 
Pepper 
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Pt^  ti.s 
Pi(  kle 
Po  ige 
Pr  ssler 
Qi  le 
Qi  men 
Re  !iila 
nt  3des 


Hi  enhoover 
Ro  ilnson 
Ro  ;ers 
Ro  icalio 
Ro  isselot 
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Sa 
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Cochran 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D 'Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

Ilelaney 

Delliims 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edg.ir 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlus,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Fenwick 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Flood 
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WUli.^m 
Ste  iman 
Syn  iington 
Syr  ms 
Taj  lor.  Mo. 
Taj  or.  N.C. 
Tea  ;uc 
The  ne 
Th{  rnton 
Tre  n 

Va«  3er  Jagt 
Wa|  gonner 
Walih 
Wai  ipler 
Wh:  te 
Wh  tehurst 
Will  on.  Bob 
Wll  on.  Tex. 
WiKtl 
Wir  h 
Wrl  ;ht 
Wy<  ler 
Tati  on 
You  ig,  Fl8. 
You  ig.  Tex. 
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Fors  rthe 
Fou;  tain 
Pras  T 
Frei  sel 
Fuq  la 
Gay  OS 
Giai  no 
Gibl  ous 
And  rson, 

Ca  if 
And:  ews.  N.C. 
Gon  alez 
Gra<  Ison 
Grat  iley 
Gree  i 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hani  !y 
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Ind. 
Ohio 
W.Va. 
',  Mass. 


Holt^in.iii 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

lohord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Ciilif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasienii'.eier 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kreb.s 

LaF.ilce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Tenn 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloske> 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

MoEwen 

IvIcFaH 

McHuKh   ■ 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mann 

Matsuna;irt 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mez  vin.sk  V 

Mikva 


Miller,  Calif, 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moaklev 

Moflfett 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
OHara 
ONeill 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson . 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Roe 
Rooney 
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Rose  ithal 
Rost  nkowsk 
Rous  li 
Royt  al 
Rup]  e 
Md.      Russ  ( 
Ryai: 

St  Gi  rmain 
Pa.    Sara!  in 
Shari 
Ship]  »y 
Sikeif 
Sisk 
Skubli/. 
Slacfe 

Smitl  I,  Iowa 
Snyd  ir 
Solar  ; 


Spell]  nan 
Stagg  srs 


Slant  >n 


Jan  es 


Stark 
Steed 
Steigi  r, 
Stoke  I 
Strat  on 
Studc  3 
SuIUvpn 
Talco 
Traxli  r 
Tsont  A 
Udall 
UUmati 
Van 
Vand4r 
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Vanik 
Vigor:  to 
WaxH  an 
Weav(  r 
Whal«  n 
Wilso:  I,  C.  H. 
Wolff 
Youni  .  Ga. 
Zabloi  ki 
Zefere  :ti 


Adiims 

Blaggl 

Brodhead 

Burke,  Fla. 

Collins,  III. 

Diggs 

Flyut 

Foley 

Fulton 
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Steigel',  Ariz. 


Gude 

Henderson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Levitas 

Mollohan 

Price 

Rees 

Rodino 

Sarbanes 


Stephi  ns 
Stuck(  y 
Thorn'  tson 
Whittjn 
Wiggi 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young 


reject  ^, 


an:  lounced 


So  tiie  amendment  was  _^ 
The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  above  recorded, 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAGG(  INNER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Chai  -man,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wa(1gonner 
Page  105,  line  5,  strike  out  "and 

Page  105.  line  9.  strike  out  the  p*lod  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  ",  and". 

Page  105,  insert  Immediately  beldiv  line  9 
tlie  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  in  the  process  of  melting  fining, 
feeding,  conditioning,  polishing,  glazing, 
coating,  annealing,  or  other  Industrial  fin- 
ishing of  glass  mautifactured  produ  sts 

Ch  ilrman, 
>iU  is  a 
busi- 
can 
en- 
bring 
require, 
alter- 
to  be 
Dll  and 
tax 
bill, 
ichieve 


)  encoura  re 
convers  ion 
gre£  ter 

0 
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Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr 
title  V  of  this  proposed  energy 
title  which  is  intended  to 
ness  conversion,  wherein  »,„. 
be  accomplished  to  achieve  b*v 
ergy  savings,  and  in  attempting 
about  energy  savings  and  to 
wherein  it  is  possible,  conversion 
nate  sources,  a  tax  is  proposec 
levied  on  natural  gas,  on  crude 
other  petroleum  products.  This 
is  probably  the  worst  aspect  of 

Some  rules  are  laid  down  to 
this  purpose. 

As  reported,  section  4991 
inequitable  situation  by  taxing 
petroleum  products  as  fuel, 
feedstocks.  Some  industries 
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petroleiun  as  fuel  compete  with  those 
which  use  petroleum  as  feedstock,  and 
for  technological  reasons  iJiese  compet- 
ing industries  have  no  alternative  fuel 
wliich  they  can  substitute  for  petroleum. 
In  order  to  correct  this  inequity,  there 
should  be  an  exemption  from  taxation 
for  those  industries  which  cannot  switch 
from  petroleum  to  other  fuels  for  tech- 
nological reasons.  Subpart  C  of  4992  al- 
ready recognizes  that  additional  exemp- 
tions may  be  necessary  where  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  switch  from 
petroleum  products;  technological  feasi- 
bility is  just  as  important,  it  is  narrower 
and  much  more  capable  of  objective 
measm-ement  than  economic  feasibility 
as  a  basis  for  exemption. 

For  certain  process  steps  of  forming 
and  annealing,  such  as  in  the  lehrs  and 
forehearths,  a  gaseous  fuel  which  pro- 
vides a  controlled  flame  is  essential — that 
is  natm-al  gas  or  propane.  In  the  melting 
process,  natural  gas  or  petroleum  must 
be  used.  It  is  not  technologically  feasible 
to  use  coal  in  existing  glass  tanks,  and 
will  not  be  so  without  substantial  and 
long-term  research  and  development,  in- 
cluding satisfying  existing  environmen- 
tal standards. 

Let  me  now  discuss  the  availability  and 
feasibility  of  alternative  fuels. 

ELECTRICITY 

There  are  some  electric  fired  furnaces. 
These  are  smaller  in  size  of  a  strict  geo- 
metric design  and  when  the  supplying 
utility  is  using  fossil  fuel,  an  energy  effi- 
ciency penalty  of  about  3  to  1  must  be 
paid  for  the  conversion  and  transmission 
of  the  electrical  energy  to  heat.  The  great 
majority  of  furnaces,  which  are  fired 
by  gas  and  oil,  cannot  be  converted  to 
electric  melting  because  of  the  design 
and  requirements  for  the  placing  of  the 
electric  arcs.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
introduce  electricity  in  a  limited,  spe- 
cialized form  as  a  booster  beyond  the 
immediate  melting  zone  for  promoting 
circulation  giving  homogeneous  well- 
fined  glass  of  good  working  properties. 
This  "boosting"  may  be  presently  em- 
ployed in  an  estimated  one  quarter  of  the 
furnaces,  but  does  not  comprise  the  ma- 
jor energy  imput  needed  to  melt  the  orig- 
inal raw  materials. 

COAL 
A.    PRODUCER    GAS 

In  the  late  1940's  there  was  some  use 
of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The 
coal  was  burned  at  the  plantsite  m  an 
enclosed  reactor  and  scrubbed  of  impuri- 
ties and  turned  into  a  gaseous  form  and 
then  sent  to  the  glass  tanks.  There  were, 
at  that  time,  two  regenerator  chambers 
ill  the  glass  tanks.  One  for  air.  and  one 
for  the  gaseous  heat.  They  cannot  be 
mixed  because  it  is  explosive. 

Natural  ga.s  was  used  in  the  fore- 
hearths.  This  producer  gas  had  a  low- 
content  of  400  to  500  BTUs  per  cubic  foot 
and,  therefore,  the  tanks  were  smaller 
and  .shallower.  To  go  to  this  concept  to- 
day would  require  the  redesign  of  the 
tanks  because  only  one  chamber  is  pres- 
ently used.  It  would  be  less  energy  effi- 
cient because  of  the  smaller  tank  and  pull 
and  it  would  require  great  capital  ex- 
penditures to  redesign  all  of  the  furnaces. 
Further,  there  woiUd  be  substantial  ques- 
tions as  to  meeting  ambient  air  stand- 


ards, as  m  the  discharge  of  fly  ash, 
and  SO... 

B.    DIRECT    FIRE    PROCESS 

This  is  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  as  a 
vei-y  fine  dust  at  the  burner.  We  are 
aware  of  one  single  experiment  at  one 
plant  which  was  inconclusive  because: 
First,  we  are  not  certain  of  the  ability 
to  properly  transmit  the  heat  to  the 
glass;  second,  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
effect  of  entrained  impurities  on  glass 
quahty;  third,  we  are  not  sure  of  meet- 
ing ambient  air  standards;  fourth,  the 
cost  would  be  twice  the  amoimt  because 
of  the  slagging  effect  on  the  refractories; 
the  color  would  not  be  the  same  because 
of  the  imparting  of  impurities  with  the 
coal,  such  as  iron,  sulfur,  et  cetera. 

C.    COAL     GASIFICATION 

This  is  an  off -plantsite  gasification  of 
coal  by  a  producer.  This  is  still  in  the 
pilot  stage  and  we  underetand  that  it 
will  be  a  very  expensive  process  when 
and  if  it  comes  on  line  with  costs  of  up 
to  $2  to  $4  per  mcf  as  against  the  present 
regulated  price  of  natural  gas  of  50  cents 
per  mcf  and  on  unregulated  intrastate 
natural  gas  of  up  to  $2  per  mcf.  There 
is  also  a  question  of  it  producing  a  high 
enough  BTU. 

Energy  conservation  measures  are  im- 
portant. 

The  industry  is  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  in  a  vol- 
untary energy  conservation  program  and 
will  report  through  its  trade  association 
industry-wide  energy  usage  figures  to 
FEA.  The  individual  companies  have  also 
instituted  their  own  programs  for  the 
very  practical  reason  that  enei-gy  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  costs  and  as  these 
costs  increase  -with  the  increasing  costs 
of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products,  it 
is  fundamental  business  sense  to  mini- 
mize them  by  energy  efficiency. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Chairman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  situation  relates  to 
the  exemptions  from  the  excise  tax  on 
petroleum  products  and  to  the  provision 
in  the  bill  which  says  the  FEA  and  the 
Government  will  report  to  us  by  next 
June  1  on  various  exemptions  they  are 
going  to  recommend. 

We  have  conferred  with  the  staff,  at 
least  the  FEA  staff  people,  who  indicate 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  industry  for  which 
there  is  no  alternative,  and  they  would 
make  that  kind  of  recommendation. 

For  that  reason,  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  always  heard  that 
when  you  had  your  argument  won  that  it 
is  time  to  quit  talking. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes,  I  wiU  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
concur  in  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  and  I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
am^dment.  This  is  basically  what  I  tried 
to  do  yesterday.  I  went  a  Uttle  further, 
because  I  am  sure  there  are  other  indus- 
tries that  need  the  same  exemption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  interested  in 
understanding  that  the  Chairman  has 
heard  from  FEA  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  industries  they  will  include.  I  will 
conclude  my  argument  by  sajing  that 
this  is  one  of  the  same  things  that  will 
happen  as  I  proposed  in  my  amendment. 
I  am  sorry  my  amendment  was  defeated, 
but  I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagconner). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MB.  GREEN 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Green:  Strike 
out  section  5.33  delating  to  recycling  Ux 
credit),  beginning  on  page  128,  line  24,  and 
ending  on  page  135,  line  12. 

Ml-.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  self-explanatory,  from 
the  reading  of  it.  What  we  hope  to  do 
here  i.«  strike  out  Section  533  of  this  bill, 
which  extends  a  tax  investment  credit 
for  recycling. 

Do  we  want  to  increase  recyclmg  in 
this  country?  Yes,  of  course,  we  do.  But 
what  we  have  to  do  is  we  have  to  decide 
what  is  tlie  best  way  to  do  that  and  hoxv 
we  want  to  go  about  it.  And  I  propose  to 
this  Conmiittee  that  giving  away  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  98 
percent  of  which  will  go  to  those  already 
in  the  business  of  recycling  and  not  in- 
crease recycling  thereby,  is  not  the  wav 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  people  say  tliai 
this  will  not  cost  a  billion  dollars.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  memos  they  have  on  the 
other  side.  They  are  going  to  tell  us  that 
on  page  80  of  the  report  it  says  this  will 
cost  $30  million  dollars  in  1976.  That  is 
true.  But  it  will  cost  $300  mUlion  hi  1980. 
and  between  1976  and  1980.  when  we  add 
them  up,  it  will  come  to  $1  billion  out  of 
the  ta.xpayers'  pockets  in  this  counti-y,  98 
percent  of  which  will  go  to  those  who  now 
recycle. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  will  read  at  .some  point  in  the  debate  if 
I  think  it  is  appropriate.  That  letter  it 
from  the  Aluminum  Recyclers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  they  recycle  90  percent  of  all  the 
recycled  material  in  this  coimtrj'.  They 
are  Gppo.?ing  this  amendment  becau.sc 
they  say  it  is  a  windfall  for  those  who 
are  already  in  the  business. 

How  can  we  encourage  recycling  if  that 
is  what  we  are  interested  in  doing? 

Well,  we  could  give  loans,  low  interest 
loans,  to  encourage  new  companies  to  get 
into  the  recycling  busmess  and  perhaps 
Ket  many  people  to  start  businesses  like 
tliis  and  recycle  materials;  or  we  could 
give  incentives  to  municipalities. 

We  could  give  some  incentive  to  the 
municipality  and  help  with  the  problem 
of  waste  and  garbage  and  litter.  They  are 
taking  this  en\  ironmental  "kick"  that  we 
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are  oa — and  I  think  rightly  on — as  an 
excuse  to  reap  a  windfall  from  the  tax 
code  In  the  name  of  ecology,  and  that  is 
wrong. 

They  have  gone  a  step  f urUier.  They 
have  gone  to  the  Governor's  conference, 
and  they  have  gone  to  the  League  of 
Cities,  and  they  have  in  effect.  In  my 
judgment,  conned  them.  I  have  talked  to 
representatives  of  both  groups,  and  they 
tell  me  they  did  not  fully  understand 
what  was  being  proposed.  They  approved 
the  notion  that  they  favor  recycling,  that 
it  was  a  good  thing  and  it  was  ecological 
and  maybe  it  would  help  the  mayors  and 
the  governors,  and  so  they  took  up  the 
concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  more 
profitable  ways  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  will  hear  about  the  position  of 
cities  and  States  today  and  that  is  why  I 
bring  this  up.  "niere  are  many  groups  in 
this  country — most  of  them  environ- 
mental groups— that  believe  strongly  we 
must  recycle.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
waste  and  the  litter  taken  from  around 
our  countiy,  and  they  endorse  recycling. 
They  would  like  to  clean  the  country  up. 
but  they  oppose  this  amendment.  The 
Sierra  Club,  the  Enlvlronmental  Action 
Organization,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
the  Conservation  Congress,  and  the  En- 
viromnental  Policy  Center,  just  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  enviromnental  groups 
tjiat  oppose  this  approach. 

This  is  opposed  by  the  people  who  do 
90  percent  of  the  recycling  in  the  coun- 
try: It  is  opposed  by  the  APL-CIO;  and 
it  is  opposed  by  the  Treasmy  Depart- 
ment, because  the  Treasm-y  Department 
realizes  that  2  percent  of  the  benefits 
may  go  to  those  who  are  doing  new  re- 
cycling while  98  percent  of  the  benefits 
will  be  a  windfall  to  those  who  are 
already  profitably  engaged  In  that 
business. 

The  environmental  groups  know  this 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it;  the  Treasury 
Department  knows  this  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers how  all  this  started.  It  started  when 
we  began  talking  about  ecologs'  and  all 
those  high  paid  lobbyists  who  repre- 
sent a  lot  of  special  interests  came  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  word  "ecology" 
was  big  and  said  "What  we  need  is  a 
depletion  allowance  for  scrap." 

So  they  tried  to  get  the  depletion 
allowance  before  our  committee,  and  our 
committee,  which  is  prone  to  give  con- 
sideration to  such  matters,  listened  and 
turned  it  down  because  the  committee 
knew  better. 

They  came'  back  again  and  they  said 
that  this  Is  not  an  ecology  issue,  it  is  an 
energy  issue,  and  that  it  takes  less  energy 
to  recycle  material  than  It  does  to  take 
the  virgin  material  and  manufacture 
new  products. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
money  is  going  to  go  to  people  who  are 
already  profitably  In  the  business,  and 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  It  Is  not  going 
to  encourage  recycling.  We  could  bring 
about  much  more  recycling  in  other 
ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsyh^ania  (Mr. 
Green)  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  ChairmAi 
is  this  going  to  do?  It  is  goin  ; 
old  companies,  the  people 
business,  by  the  very  natur< 
this  pro\ision  is  structured, 
do  is  they  get  a  10  percent  ta; 
credit  if  they  but  this  recych  ble 
and  buy  i-ecycling  equlpmen  t 
get  10  peicent. 

Now,  who  can  benefit  the 
who  recycle  the  material 
Who  is  in  the  best  position 
Is  it  the  people  who  warn 
the  recycling  business?  No, 
already  in   the  recycling 
more  likely  in  the  best  position 

This  is  not  the  right 
energy  conservation.   This 
right  approach  to  solving 
of  the  environment. 

It  is  opposed  by  the  Tr 
opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

My  good  friend,  the 
Pennsylvania,  whom  I  see 
feet,  is  aheady  working  on 
in  his  own  committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairn|an 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  I  yield 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairn^n 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
port  of  Mr.  Green's  amendment 
the  recycling  tax  provisions 
me  state  that  it  is  indeed 
the  Ways  and  Means 
recognized  the  inequities  of 
tax  policy  which  encourage^ 
utilization  of  our  Nation's  v 
rials    and    energy    resource 
legislation  which  will  remed; 
in  our  tax  structure  is  ba4Iy 
However,  our  eagerness  to 
situation  should  not  preclu4e 
sufficientlj'  researching  the 
before  including  it  in  a  piece 
tion. 

I  have  the  honor  of  serving 
gress  as  chairman  of  the 
on  Transportation  and 
subcommittee    which    has 
jurisdiction  over  solid  waste, 
mittee  has  held  2  weeks  of 
the  problems  of  solid  waste 
and  the  benefits  which  will 
an  effective  solution  to 
Based  on  these  extensive 
it  is  necessary  that  there  shduld 
oi-dinated  legislation  attempt  ng 
tify  the  total  problem  rath4" 
tempting  to  legislate  solid 
ment  solutions  in  a  piecem^l 
as  the  recycling  tax  provision 
bill  does. 

The  Information  gathered 
hearings  indicates  that  any 
sions  must  be  coordinated  wi 
tive  authorizing  legislation  if 
achieve  a  planned  solution  t 
serve  energy  and  materials 
rupting  the  economic  marke 

Passage  of  this  section  wi  uld 
In  tax  benefits  for  consumpttjn 
scrap  which  already  is 
for  economic  reasons  while  a 
scrap  products  in  the  solid  v, 
would  not  receive  benefits. 
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cent  of  this  tax  credit  woidd 
payers  for  actually  Increasing 
of  recycling  activities.  The 

cent  would  be  spent  reward , 

for  maintaining  their  present 
cycling  from  which  they 
economic  benefits. 

Further,  I  have  concluded 
treat  scrap  metal  and  paper  . 
same  manner  and  still  achieve 
able  and  effective  solution 

Therefore,  I  support  the  , 
ment  and  promise  to  work 
man  Ullman  in  developing 
hensive  solid  waste  manag. 
gram  which  can  be  reported 
end  of  the  summer. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairmai 
tinue,  the  gentleman  from  _ . 
(Mr.  RooNEY)  is  working  on 
committee. 

There  are  better  ways  and  „ 
sive  ways  to  more  effectively 
we  want  to  do,  which  is  to  en 
cycUng.  However,  let  us  not 
other  billion-dollar  ripoff  in  _ 
between  now  and  1980  to  do  it 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr 
in  opposition  to  the  amendmen  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairmai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes;  I  yield 
tinguished    chairman,    the 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  CJhairmar 
want  to  restrict  the  Members 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

bate  close  in  20  minutes  

remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Conable)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Oregon? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  _, 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman 
an  emotional  Issue. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  -, 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from 
vania  (Mr.  Green)  ,  that  there 
division  in  the  committee  over 
fits  to  be  derived  from  this 
section  gi\Tng  a  credit  to  the 
cyclable  materials. 

We  have  a  structural 

tax  law  which  can  be  dealt 
of  two  ways.  The  structural 
arises  from  the  fact  that  we  I 
very  substantial  tax  credits  to 
of  virgin  material.  We  have  , 
centage  depletion  allowances 
who  mine  ore.  We  have  given  . 
capital  gain  rates  to  those  who 
In  fact,  we  have  insured  thai 
"deplete  America  first"  imless  . 
some  symmetry  in  the  tax  law 
who  use  recyclable  materials 
a  tendency  in  this  society  of  , 
it  and  throw  it  away  instead  oi 
and  reclaiming  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
that  have  come  about  in  the  . 
of  our  economy  which  have  _ 
putting  a  premium  on  the  use 
material.  We  have  what  is  kno^ 
integrated  producer,  the  person 
his  own  source  of  supply,  who  __. 
the  woodland  or  the  mine  anc 
useful  to  be  able  to  control  his 
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material,  particularly  if  there  are  tax 
advantages  In  so  doing. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
effort  to  organize  the  redistribution  of 
used  materials  so  that  they  can  provide 
a  sound  economic  base  for  reutilization 
of  the  paper  and  the  metals  which  the 
manufacturers  of  this  counti-y  need. 

The  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  decided 
10  include  a  recycling  credit.  Iliere  are 
other  ways  we  could  do  this,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  We 
could  eliminate,  for  instance,  percentage 
depiction  on  metals,  and  we  could  elimi- 
nate the  capital  gains  treatment  of  trees. 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Green  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conable  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  and  thank  him 
for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  because  we 
have  a  depletion  allowance  for  virgin 
material,  the  time  has  now  come  that  we 
have  to  have  some  additional  coiTepsond- 
ing,  countervaiUng  allowance. 

The  answer  may  vei-y  well  be  to  elim- 
inate the  depletion  allowances  that  we 
have. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  doing  that 

or  is  the  gentleman  for  those  depletion 

allowances,  and  because  he  is  for  them, 

does  he  feel  it  is  necessary  to  be  for 

.    something  else. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  important  measure  of  this  sort  can  be 
held  hostage  against  that  halcyon  day 
when  we  eliminate  all  tax  preferences. 
There  is  a  very  substantial  vested  inter- 
est in  this  country  in  the  tax  code  as  it  is 
presently  written. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  if  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman,  to  elimmate  all  tax 
credits  for  industries.  Tlierefore,  we  had 
better  not  start  out  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  going  to  achieve  symmetry  by 
moving  against  preferences  entrenched 
m  the  law  at  this  point.  We  will  wait  a 
long  time,  and  continue  the  unnecessary 
depletion  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  some  very  special  interests  interested 
m  this  section  533. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  do  not  believe  in  Im- 
pugnmg  motives  and  ascribing  powerful 

interests . 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  not  doing  that. 
Mr.  CONABLE   (continuing).  To  the 
other  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  but  every 
time  you  get  some  kind  of  tax  advantage 
for  somebody  then  the  very  special  in- 
terests c<Mne  up.  1  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man s  personal  motives  are  the  highest. 
as  they  always  are. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  might  question  the  gen- 
tleman's judgment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
that  one  can  always  say  that  there  are 
people  intei-ested  m  any  event,  and  there 
certainly  are  in  every  issue  that  comes  up 
here.  I  think  the  practical  way  to  deal 
with  overutilization  of  virgin  resources, 
however,  is  as  the  committee  has  dealt 
with  it:  to  pi-ovide  reasonable  credit  for 
the  use  of  recyclable  materials,  to  tiy  to 
get  economics  on  the  side  of  recycling. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  recent  history  of  use  of  re- 
cycled materials.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  sharp  decluie.  Why?  Because  we  have  a 
recession  going  on,  and  it  has  been  much 
easier  for  the  manufacturers  of  metal 
and  paper  products  to  fall  back  on  their 
traditional  tax  privileged  som'ces  of  sup- 
ply than  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  develop 
the  distribution  system  and  the  recycling 
technology  that  would  permit  us  to  re- 
use some  of  these  things  which  we  are 
now  tlu-owing  away  in  such  profligate 
quantities.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  pro- 
vision represents  not  only  a  reasonable 
approach,  but  probably  the  only  ap- 
proach that  is  going  to  work. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Chauman,  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  support  this 
recycling  provision  in  the  bill.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  claiming  that  it  will  not 
work,  and  that  It  is  too  big  a  giveaway, 
I  am  afraid  are  dooming  us  to  continue 
to  throw  away.  And  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  continue  to  do  in  a  world 
of  cartel-type  price  fixing,  when  we  ai-e 
depleting  om-  own  resources  and  when 
we  have  become  the  gi-eatest  consummg 
nation  in  the  history  of  tbe  woxld. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  tmiendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  get  an  agiemeent  as  to  time 
on  this  amendment?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  an  additional  ten 
muiutes  after  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Mikva)  that  all  de- 
bate close  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  which  may 
be  the  last  chance  to  really  make  it 
clear  that  this  Is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
posal masquerading  under  the  tei-m  of 
an  energy  bill. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  and 
I  could  not  believe  what  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say.  What  he  really  said  was 
that  we  have  such  big  loopholes  in  favor 
of  virgin  materials,  that  we  have  to  cre- 
ate an  equal  coimtervalling  loophole  in 
favor  of  recycling  materials.  The  gentle- 
man knows  better,  and  knows  that  I 
would  join  with  the  genOeman  any  time 
he  wants  to  close  up  that  loophole  for 
virgin  materials,  which  we  ought  to  do 
Of   course   we   wiU   not   i-each   the 


halcyon  period  in  this  country  where  we 
will  be  rid  of  all  the  tax  preferences  aU 
at  once.  But  is  that  any  reason  to  add  an 
additional  Si  billion  tax  preference  in 
this  bill? 

The  Members  will  not  hear  duruig  all 
of  the  debate  on  this  a  smgle  statement 
on  how  much  energy  will  be  saved  by 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chauman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MDCVA.  I  will  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man in  a  moment. 

Do  the  Members  want  to  know  why? 
Because  the  energy  saving  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  worth  talking  about,  so  I 
will  not  talk  about  it  either. 

The  amoimt  of  oil  that  might  be  saved 
by  this  section  would  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive oil  we  could  ever  create,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.  It  could  create 
multimillionaires  out  of  some  of  the  mil- 
lionaire scrap  dealers,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing against  the  scrap  dealers;  but  their 
prices  are  sufficiently  high,  and  they  are 
recycling  all  of  the  materials  under  cur- 
rent market  conditions  that  can  be  re- 
cycled. 

If  we  want  to  do  more  about  recycUng. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
for  the  municipalities;  we  are  gomg  to 
have  to  do  s<Mnething  for  the  users.  We 
could  take  the  same  billion  dollars  and 
ci-eate  a  nickel-a-can  refundable  deposit 
fund  and  clean  up  the  beaches  and 
parks  of  om*  counti-y;  that  way  would 
get  a  lot  of  recyclable  material  which 
would  save  a  lot  of  energy. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Since  the  gentleman  was  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  had  hoped  he  woiild  listen  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  I  said  in  the  debate.  We  referred  to 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality  Report  entitled 
"Energy  in  Solid  Waste."  Their  estimate 
Is  that  steel  manufacturers  and  other 
metal  manufacturers  can  save  mwe  than 
50  percent  of  the  energy  required  for 
steel,  copper,  et  cetera,  if  they  used  re- 
cycled scrap  instead  of  virgin  material. 

Look  at  paper.  We  could  have  an  en- 
ergy saving  of  over  2.1  bilUon  gaUons 
of  energy  per  year  if  we  could  recycle  all 
of  it.  I  know  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 
There  is  a  .substantial  energy  savings  if 
we  i*ecycle. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  But  this  i-ecycling  credit 
does  not  do  any  of  the  above,  "nils  re- 
cyclhig  credit  will  make  sure  that  mo.st 
of  the  money  in  the  loopholes  will  go  to 
the  very  people  who  are  already  re- 
cycling. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

1&.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  mentioned  that  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Aluminum  Recycles  they  are  re- 
cycling 90  percent  of  aU  that  Is  being 
recycled.  They  oppose  this  tax  credit 

The  gentleman,  Mr.  Steiger,  men- 
tioned steel.  The  American  Iron  and 
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Sted  Institute  also  opposed  this  tax 
credit  because  they  know  full  well  It  is 
a  rip-off. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  Just  say  what  we 
want  to  do  here  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
courage recycling.  But  for  this  amount 
of  money,  $1  billion,  we  could  do  some- 
thing that  really  would  make  the  differ- 
ence. As  I  started  to  say  before  I  yielded 
to  my  colleague,  we  could  take  some  of 
the  prc^iosals  that  have  been  made  about 
tin  cans,  for  example,  and  put  a  nickel 
return  on  them,  and  with  the  same  bil- 
lion dollars  we  could  see  to  it  that  those 
cans  were  in  fact  turned  In  for  recycling. 
We  not  only  would  get  a  tremendous 
savmg  in  energy,  but  we  would  get  a  tre- 
mendous and  substantial  benefit  to  our 
environment  as  well.  That  is  what  we 
could  do  for  $1  billion.  To  use  it  in  the 
way  we  pitHwee  to  use  it  under  this  sec- 
tion is  merely  to  see  to  It  that  the  people 
will  get  paid  an  additional  amount,  an- 
other depletion  allowance,  for  doing 
what  they  already  are  doing. 

Ninety-eieht  percent  of  this  money 
will  go  to  the  people  in  the  recycling 
business  to  continue  doing  what  they  are 
already  doing.  I  say  if  we  are  serious 
about  recycling  for  environmental  as 
well  as  for  energy-saving  purposes,  we 
ought  to  put  our  money  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  This  is  throwing  it  at  a 
fan. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Members  standing  at  the  time  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made 
will  be  recognized  for  three-quarters  of 
a  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons*. 

Mr.  OIBBOHS.  Mr.  Oiahrman,  we  are 
now  approaching  the  end  of  debate  on 
something  that  is  called  an  energy  bill. 
This  bill  is  about  1  ounce  of  energj-  con- 
servation and  about  1  gallon  of  loop- 
holes. The  biggest  loophole  of  all  is  the 
one  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GaoN)  is  trying  to  knock 
out  now.  Please  do  not  tear  up  the  tax 
code  any  more  than  it  is  already  torn  up. 

The  only  reason  this  proposal  to  create 
a  new  loophole  has  any  validity  to  it  at 
all  is  because  we  have  made  past  mis- 
takes and  created  other  loopholes  in  the 
tax  code.  We  are  going  on  and  on  and  on. 
As  I  said  before,  it  is  Christmastime  now 
in  June,  and  all  we  are  doing  is  creating 
Christmas  gifts  for  a  few  pecnile.  and  we 
are  going  to  tax  the  dickens  out  of  other 
people  to  pay  for  those  gifts. 

The  CHAQOiAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  C3udr  recognizes  the  genUewoman 
from  New  Jeney  (Mrs.  Pemwick)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Fenwick 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Conable.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  CoKABu). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  genUewoman  from  New  Jersey, 

It  has  been  claimed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Junk  dealers  would  make  a  great 
profit  out  of  this. 

Only  the  user  of  recyclable  commodi- 
ties gets  the  credit.  The  collectors,  proc- 
essoara,  and  sorters  of  recyclable  com- 
modities who  pn^t  from  the  increased 
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recycling  volume  will  pay 
tax  rates  on  all  such  profits. 

I  would  like  also  to  deal 
sue  of  the  windfall  that  is 
involved  here.  Section  533  wl 
in  windfall  gains  to  the  r 
dustry.  As  written  by  the 
is  available  only  to  those  w 
up  new  recycling  facilities 
is  Umited  only  to  25  percent  , 
ment  invested  in  new  facilitie  ; 
pose  is  to  build  a  broad  and 
nomic  base  for  the  recyclin  f 
which  i.<!  playing  second  fiddL 
dustries     exploiting     virgin 
which  up  to  this  time  have 
portant  a  part  of  the  Integra 
tion  facilities  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali 

CORMAN )  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Ml 
lion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  junk. 
this  loophole  is.  We  have  got 
I  hope  the  Green  amendmeft 
We  have  fought  this  battle 
in  the  committee.  We  have  . 
aged  to  keep  it  out  of  the  taj 
an  abomination.  We  lost  this 
a  very  long  battle  and  a 
many  decisions  back  and  forth 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  tax  giveaway  that  the 
constantly  opposed.  They  say 
absolutely  no  effect  on 
reclamation  industry. 

This  House  told  the  Ways 
Committee  to  find  $3  billion  i 
nues  this  year.  After  a  . 
the  Senate  we  decided  to  __ 
billion,  but  we  will  have  a  v 
time  doing  that.  But  we  are  , 
a  billion  dollars  to  the  recycli 
in  this  country  unless  we  pass 
amendment. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Green)  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairmai 
I  can  just  sum  up.  The  fact 
is  what  we  do  here  between 
is  give  away  $1  billion. 

The  gentleman  from  New 
CoNABLE)  makes  the  point 
go  to  junk  dealers.  That  is  , 
goes  to  people  already  in  th 
business,  98  percent  of  all 
That  is  why  the  Treasury 
opposes  it.  That  is  why  the 
pose  it.  That  is  why  virtually 
servation  group  in  the  countrj 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
Club  and  many  more  oppose 

This  is  not  going  to  do  what 
tended  to  do.  There  are  bettjr 
doing  it.  We  can  lower  the 
on  loans  to  help  people  get 
We  have  to  get  rid  of  the  junl 
are  better  ways.  We  must 
material.  But  this  is  not  the 

This  also  goes  to  people 
recycle  valuable  material  not 
because  that  costs  more  thes 
credit.  It  is  just  a  poor  way  of 
ness.  This  amendment  should 
and  a  better  way  to  encourage 
should  be  found. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
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nizes  tlie  gentleman  from 
Archeri. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairmsb 
in   opposition  to  the 
know  that  95  r>ercent  of  the 
to  create  or  transform  raw 
aluminum  can  be  saved  if 
scrap  materials.  This  is   a 
important  energy-saving  .._. 
is  in  the  bill.  I  think  it  would  . 
in  the  wrong  direction  if  we  do 
it  in  the  bill. 

There  are  many  recycling 
tions  in  this  country  that  are 
abandon  their  plans  to  create  ^ 
new  facilities  if  there  is  not  an 
ate  incentive,  and  we  cannot 
eral  years  more  if  we  want  to 
job     done.     The    recycling 
should  be  left  in  the  bUl  and 
proved  upon.  I  lu-ge  my 
defeat    the    Green    amendmeijt 
would  eliminate  recycling 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   C 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Fisher ) . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
support  the  amendment  being 
In  the  committee  I  voted  the  _ 
in  a  narrow  choice.  Since  thei 
tried  to  investigate  more  _. 
estimates  and  statistics  on 
decision  has  to  be  based.  I  do 
it  is  a  black-and-white  situation 
people  seem  to  think.  It  comes 
whether  we  think  the  revenu 
worth  the  gain  in  materials  am 
It  is  a  diflficult  choice.  It  is  not 
and-white  choice  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
we  should  support  this 
that   the  harm  done   by 
v,-ould    exceed   the    uncertain 
energy  and  materials  saved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.     STEIGER     of 

Chairman,  the  amendment  _ 
defeated.  The  Environmental  _ 
Agency  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th 
They  said : 

EPA  supports  tlie  concept  of  i 

promote    recycling    and    resource 
While  the  environmental  and  cc 
benefits  of  recycling  are  great,  the 
cycling  of  many  commodities  has 
over  the  past  several  years.  We 
this    situation    wUl    improre    a 
without  incentives  of  some  kind. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
National  Governors  Conferencq  support 
the  committee  bill. 

The    gentleman    from 
RosTENKOwsKi)   and  I  sent  out 
urging  that  the  committee  not 
Green  amendment.  There  is  a 
in  the  United  States  today 
United  States  recycles 
than  any  other  industrial  count 
v.orld. 

Despite  the  increased  drain  bfeing  put 
on  our  natural  resources,  reeyelli  g  is  def- 
initely on  the  decline.  EPA  rep  arts  the 
following  examples  of  dangero^ly  low 
recycling  rates: 
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By  contrast,  as  recently  as  1952,  we  re- 
cycled 27  percent  of  wastepaper.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Japan  and  West 
Germany  both  recycle  between  38  to  46 
percent  of  paper. 

The  Midwest  Research  Institute  has 
warned  that  unless  some  incentives  are 
established,  the  volume  of  recycled  paper 
may  actually  decrease  still  further.  With- 
out a  change  in  the  existing  tax,  trans- 
portation and  procurement  laws  and  pol- 
icies, which  currently  favor  the  use  of 
virgin  materials,  MRI  concludes: 

17  percent  of  paper  and  paperboard  con- 
sumption will  be  recycled  in  1985,  compared 
to  20.5  percent  in  1970. 

The  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  has  also  urged  recycling  incentives. 
They  state : 

Over  the  ye.\rs.  the  federal  government  has 
developed  tax  policies  that  encourage  extrac- 
tive industries.  Capital  gains  treatment  for 
profits  (achieved  by  growing  and  using  virgin 
wood),  depreciation  schedules,  depletion  al- 
lo'.^aacej,  all  favor  the  u^e  of  virgin  materials 
over  secondary  materials  .  .  .  The  Commis- 
sion concludes  that  .  .  .  increased  recycling 
would  result  if  primary  and  secondary  ma- 
terials were  on  equal  footing  In  the  marlcet- 
place. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  investment 
costs  involved  in  developing  the  tech- 
nology and  equipment  needed  to  process 
high  Quality  recycled  products,  much 
waste  is  currenUy  recycled  at  the  level 
of  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  wastepaper,  a  good 
part  of  recycling  goes  into  producing  tar 
paper,  scrapboard,  et  cetera,  and  other 
construction  products.  Obviously,  the 
slump  in  the  constniction  industry  has 
meant  a  decUne  in  demand  for  these  ma- 
terials. The  American  Paper  Institute 
reports  that  first  quarter  recycling  is 
down  in  excess  of  35  percent  as  com- 
pared to  last  year.  It  has  also  meant  a 
rise  in  the  relative  availability  of  virgin 
materials. 

Since  September  of  1974,  18  recycling 
paperboard  machine  have  been  shut 
down  nationwide.  These  machines  have 
an  annual  productive  capacity  of  some 
600,000  tons  of  paper.  In  addition,  one 
company  has  shut  down  three  recycling 
paperboard  machines  in  Ohio  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  These  machines 
have  a  productive  capacity  of  some  400 
tons  of  recycled  paper  every  day.  While 
the  American  Paper  Institute  does  not 
have  figures  for  the  total  number  of  jobs 
lost  as  a  result  of  this  slump,  this  one 
shutdown  alone  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
575  jobs. 

A  partial  answer  to  the  decline  in 
paper  recycling  lies  in  developmg  the 
new  technologies  needed  to  recycle 
higher  grade  products  for  which  a  de- 
mand still  exists.  This,  in  turn,  requires 
considerable  research— which  is  costly. 
To  this  end.  the  ciurent  bill  is  only 
partially  responsive  since  it  limits  credit 
to  recycling  equipment. 

FinaUy.  if  there  is  any  danger  at  all 
that  windfall  profits  will  result  fr<Mn  this 
provision,  it  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
wording  inserted  by  the  committee  staff. 
Because  the  investment  credit  is  limited 
in  application  to  new  equipment,  those 
firms  which  have  not  m  the  past  been 
mvolved  in  recycling  stand  the  most  to 
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gain  from  going  into  this  field.  By  con- 
trast, plants  which  have  been  recycling 
for  years  would  be  much  less  apt  to  be 
in  the  market  for  new  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger  i  would  read  something 
from  the  EPA  letter,  but  he  did  not  read 
tlie  other  part.  Let  me  finish  that: 

With  regard  to  the  cost  benefit  ratio  of 
section  533  and  Us  relationship  to  national 
ta.x  and  energy  policies,  we  would  defer  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  as  to  specifics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  against  this  section. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  5-year  program.  The  biUion  dollars  we 
are  talking  about  is  spread  over  a  5-year 
period.  The  provision  terminates  after 
that  time. 

The  problem  of  the  use  of  recycled 
materials  has  been  around  a  long  time. 
The  Members  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  they  want,  or  do  not  want,  to 
assist  the  recycling  industry.  If  they  do, 
this  is  a  good  way,  a  well-worked-out 
way  to  do  it.  It  is  relatively  simple.  Peo- 
ple who  buy  scrap  and  waste  will  get  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  that  will  not  be 
usable  until  they  buy  recycled  equipment 
down  the  road.  This  is  a  good  logical  way 
to  do  it.  The  committee  position  is  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Greew)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  ta 
have  it. 

SECOKDED  VOTE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  249,  noes  170, 
not  votmg  14,  as  follows: 
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AYES— 249 

Abdnor 

Brlnkley 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Abzug 

Brodhead 

Davis 

Adams 

Brooks 

Delaney 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dellums 

Ambro 

BroyhUl 

Dent 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burtrener 

Derrick 

Andrews, 

Burke.  CJallf. 

Dodd 

N.  Dak. 

Burton,  John 

Dawnev 

Anntinzio 

Burton,  PhlUip  X^toan 

Aspin 

Carney 

dit  Pont 

Badillo 

Carr 

Eaily 

Baldus 

Casey 

Kckhardt 

Barrett 

cederberg 

Edgar 

Baucus 

ChappeU 

Edwards,  Calif 

Beard,  R.I. 

Ch'sljolm 

FMberg 

Bedrtl 

Cawson,  Del 

Emery 

Bell 

Clay 

Fn-'Hsh 

EereTand 

Cohen 

Erienbom 

Blaggl 

Conte 

Fvjins,  Colo. 

Blester 

Conyers 

Evan*.  Ind. 

Bincrham 

Gorman 

Fv'ns.  Tenn. 

Blouin 

ro-neU 

FasceU 

Boland 

Cotter 

Pish 

BoUing 

Coughlln 

Fisher 

Bonker 

D'Amotirs 

Pitblan 

Brademas 

Daniel,  Dan 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Litton 

Ford,  Tenn. 

I  loyd,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Eraser 

Long,  Md. 

Frenz«l 

Mccioskey 

Fuqua 

McCoUister 

GaydOB 

McCormack 

Giaimo 

McDonald 

Gibtmns 

McFaU 

Giun 

M:HuBh 

Oradlson 

McKay 

Grassley 

McKinney 

Green 

Macdonald 

Gude 

Madden 

Guyer 

Maguire 

Haley 

Mahon 

Hall 

Ma;his 

Hamilton 

Meeds 

HaiUey 

Mel  Cher 

Harkln 

Metcalle 

Harrington 

Meyner 

Harris 

Mezvinsky 

Hawkins 

Mikva 

Hays.  Ohio 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ilechler,  W.  Va.  Mll3er,  Ohio 

Hefner 

MilU 

Helstoski 

Mmeta 

Hicks 

Minish 

HUlis 

M'uk 

Holland 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Holtzman 

Moakley 

Howard 

Moffett 

Howe 

Moorhead, 

Hubbard 

Calif. 

Hughes 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Hunsate 

Morgan 

Hutctalnaoii 

Moss 

Hyde 

MottI 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  m. 

Jarman 

Minphy.  N.T. 

Jenr*tte 

Munha 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Myers.  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Natrhcr 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Neal 

Jordan 

N'x 

Karth 

Nolan 

Kastenmeler 

Nowak 

Kemp 

Oberstar 

Retcbum 

Obey 

Keys 

O'Brien 

Kindness 

Patman.  Tex. 

Koch 

Patten,  N.J. 

Krebs 

Pa-.tersDn, 

Kruejer 

Calif. 

LaFalce 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Lagomarsino 

Perkins 

Leggett 

Peyser 

Lehman 

Railsback 

Levitas 

Rangel 
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Alexander 

Dickinson 

Anderson. 

DingeU 

CalU. 

Downing 

Archer 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Armstrong 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Ashbrook 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Esch 

AuCoin 

Eshleman 

BafalU 

Fenwick 

Baunuui 

Piiidley 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Bennett 

Foley 

BeTUl 

Porsythe 

Prey 

Boggs 

Pulton 

Bowen 

Gi'man 

Breaux 

Ooldwater 

Breckinridge 

Gonzalez 

Broomfield 

Goodl:ng 

Brown.  BUch. 

Ha^edorn 

Brown,  (Kiio 

Hammer- 

schmidt 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Hannaford 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hansen 

Boilison,  Mo. 

Harsha 

Butler 

Hastings 

Byroa 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Carter 

Hubert 

Clancy 

He-kler,  Mass. 

Clausen. 

Heinii 

DonH. 

Hightower 

r  eveland 

Hinshaw 

Cocbian 

Holt 

Collins.  Tex. 

Horton 

Conable 

Ichord 

Conlan 

Jeffords 

Crane 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 
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version   which   the   papei 
happen  any  way  from  o 

By  any  standard  of 
bill's  energy  savings  are  „, 
many  Members  will  vote 
say  that  they  have  voted 
bill,  those  Members  will  b€ 
to  prove  that  it  represents 
tional  policy. 

Another  dreary  aspect 
is  that  it  now  moves  on  , 
where  it  will  probably  attr 
tax  credits,  fast  writeoffs, 
micks  which  are  easy  to 
nothing    to    energy    „ 
prospect  of  the  further 
this  dog  is  frightening. 

?hi'rLSrtT"*  r  ^^^^  ^-  '^-tas'Tfh  ifs^hSm'Sil 

as  a^vfrecordS'  ^^  announced    pendent  on  foreign  crS  ' 

MrP^N7F?   Mr  r^>,oi  *u    ..        *"8  ^^^^^  illustrates  the 

Mr.  FRSNZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dls-     problem    The  column 

Ungulshed  gentleman  from  Oregon,  the  f aU"  Tthe  demandTn 

chairman  61  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  imports     Even    af  t^?    -  ii 

Means,  hjs  urged  us  to  pass  this  bill  as  Presidential    SiscKSon 

an  important  energy  policy.  Much  as  I  astounding  grant  of  rSweil 

admire  and  respect  the  gentleman  from  dedicated  to  congrese^lT 

<J;egon.  and  applaud  his  hard  work  on  the   "net  shortfall^'   th^ 

thisbm,  I  must  ask  this  body  to  come  shows   the   diSSLs^ca, 

Sie  clmTrmL"?,  '^f^^  '}^  ^'^-  *"^  ^«"  indiscriminately  on 

««ilzf  '^^^i^™*"  ^s  Indulging  in  a  game  ported  crude  oil-                   ^ 
called  putting  wings  on  the  dog.  No 

matter  how  many  sweet  words  the  chair-  committee  on  ways  and  means,  hou 

man  may  drape  over  this  dog,  he  cannot  tives 

make  it  an  angel.  It  is  stm  a  dog.  and  a  ,.,., 

mongrel,  at  that.  '^'"" 

HJl.  6860.  as  It  emerged  from  com- 

mittee.  was  Inadequate  and  unfair.  In  its  vear                 siiortfaii 

present  state,  the  Inadequacy  has  been  — -                    — 

multiplied  and  the  Inequity  remains.  1977.                   ygo  ooo 

It  still  Is  silent   on   stimulation   of  }!?!                 nvi.m 

domestic  energy  production.  There  is  no  im                 I  mo'  ooo 

deregulation  and  no  emergency  wind-     JSi 2;440,ooo 

fall  profits  tax.  {|2 ???S'SSS 

The  dreadful  quota  which  could  deva-  >9M-  : " :  :   : .     3,'  m  ooo 

state  Minnesota  and  other  areas  reliant  "**  -                4, 380,  ooo 

on  Imported  crude  is  still  In  the  bill  ' 

w JTS?!^  ^^^^,  *l*^*  *^"  exacer-  If  the  country  actually  ^ 

«if?  ^^^^°\^  °'  *"y  conservation  Idly  from  the  recession,  the 

S^TS^K^t"""^  ^.^^^  ^^^"^  "O''  ^'^^"  «=0"ld  ^  much  worse.^ 

and  the  bill  has  no  method  to  allocate  tant  enough  to  repeat  that 

the  self-imposed  scarcity.  This  Impotent  posed  scarcity  is  not  a 

energy  ^kage  is  endorsement  of  the  tioned.  Some  people  will 

^?,m?-ff^^-.      .  ^^  ^^^'"ands  met  and  ... 

-«IS1       «   gas  tax  Is  gone,  and  so  Is  There  Is  nothing  In  the  bil 

energy  vestige  of  conservation  Even  3  determine   the  worthiness 

cents  was  too  much  conservation.  The  energy  claim.  We  will 

gas  guazier  tax  was  too  conservative  also,  fight  for  it. 
TOe  committee  was  afraid  to  bite  the       Title  I  is  the  quota,  it  is 
buUet.  The  House,  that  hardy  band  of        TlUe  n  was  the  gas  tax 
raergy  savers,  was  even  afraid  to  bite        TiUe  m,  except  the  engx„ 

^'^.  ^'o  ^  ^^"°°'  ^  ""osUy  tax  breall 

-i™l^l   *  ""'  ^®''®  "^  *  '^'^  *ax  easy— the  filling  hi  the  crear  i 
fl^^Sfu*^^^."  energy.  Pew  people  dls-        Title  IV  is  the  trust  fund 

agree  with  the  insulation  tax  credit  and  funds  have  proved  to  be  bad 
a  couple  of  other  tax  concessions.  It  Is       TiUe  V  is  more  tax  breaks 

K*!^.**!.*^"'®  ***^  *^^  taxpayers'  .-noney,  sugared  filling  for  the  cream 
butit  does  not  make  an  energy  policy.  Therefore,  analyzed  in 

The  recap  sheet  handed  out  by  persons  revenue  effect,  by  energy  ^ 

unknown  and  purporting  to  be  the  com-  icy  goals,  by  tiUe— the  biU 

mittee  staff  shows  that  there  Is  only  "^^  up.  I  am  sure  If  my 

about  225,000  barrels  per  day  conserva-  *  chance  to  vote  for  "an 

tlon  In  this  bill  by  1977.  The  President's  ^^  ™®'  ^®™  ^^^  "o  wings 

program  caUed  for  2  million  barrels  per  3?®  P'*«sident  may  as  well  w 

day  saving  by  1977.  *"®  calendar.  The  Congress 

The  sheet  actually  claims  over  575  000  *"f*5*^®J  ^^I^?^' 

barrels,    but    of    this    amount    250  000  ,.  Jf  •  ^AGOMARSINO.  Mr 

barrels,  about  half  is  from  inSort  tariff?  ^^6860"^*^^!  .T'"^'"^  ' 

:s^r»^^LT '%'^  ^H  t^'hfS'EV'ikrrd^oTid 

and  100.000  barrels  comes  from  coal  con-    bombshell  on  America.  Poi 
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Chairman, 

abtut  this  bill. 

It  onths  since 

their  first 

awhile,  it 


looked  as  though  the .^..^.i, 

respond  with  a  comprehensi  ire 
moving  toward  energy  Ir  " 
even  got  a  brief  respite.  A 
sion  caused  a  drop  in  the  en 
Mother  nature  cooperated  , 
winter.  And  the  oil  exporters 
9-month  freeze  on  prices.  We 
in  effect,  a  breathing  spell,  ai 
to  put  together  the  necessary 
tion  to  meet  the  inevitable  cru. 
Finding  ourselves,  in  othe  ■ 
the  eye  of  the  hurricane,  we 
to  brace  for  the  second  wav 
storm  resumed.  But  what  ha 
••-tead  of  making  the  best  use 
we  maneuvered  for  partisan 
And  now  tlie  day  of 
near  again.  In  a  few  monthi 
freeze  will  end.  Winter  will 
we  find  ourselves  right  back 
started  a  year  ago,  with  no 
for  comprehensive  action. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves, 
man.  The  bill  now  before  u.s,     , 
as  it  was- called  in  floor  debat^ 
a  month  ago,  is  not  going  to 
with  Shelter   in   the   coming 
does  nothing  to  stimulate  dor 
duction  of  energy.  It  does  ht 
imports  or  encourage 
meaningful   provision, 

prove  the  efficiency  of .„, 

time  after  1980,  will  have  some 
not  enough  and  not  soon  en( 
ably  the  most  meaningful  por 
bill  are  those  providing  tax     i 
home  and  industrial  insulatic  n 
stallntion  of  solar  heating 
units.  They  wiU  work;   they 
energy. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill.  Wha  ; 
probably  worth  doing.  But  I 
the  certain  knowledge  that  it 
to  do  all  of  the  job  that  needs 
America  has  vast  resources 
mand— natural,  economic. 

resources  which  can  be 

to  solve  the  prbolem— if  uxuj 
find  the  wiU  to  act.  We  have 
far  greater  threats  in  the  p 
cooperation  and  compromise 
ing  spirit.  We  can  do  so 
have  to  act  quickly. 

Perhaps  this  bill  was  n 
pell  any  illusions  in  this  Hous ; 
problem  can  be  solved  easily. 
Now  that  the  seriousness  of 
lenge  is  evident,  I  hope  we 
together  to  find  the  solution 
us  to  become  statesmen,  b< 
men,  in  the  fall,  when  the 
may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois. . 
man.  I  wish  to  take  some  time 
5 -minute  rule  to  discuss  the 
commit   which   will   be  of 
minority.  Since  it  wiU  be  a 
tion  to  recommit  without  in 
debate  time  on  the  motion  its*lf 
available.  I  think  it  is,  therefore 
tant  to  give  Members  some  adv 
of  exactly  what  the  motion 
since  it  is  a  bit  unusual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion 
which  will  be  offered  would  lu  « 
this  bill  to  both  the  Committee! 
and  Means  and  Interstate  an 
Commerce.  I  do  not  remember 
lar  motions  being  offered 
year  tenure  in  the  House, 
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the  precedents  will  Indicate  that  It  Is  not 
unusual  to  send  a  bill  to  a  committee 
other  than  that  reporting  it,  regardless 
of  whether  it  has  jurisdiction,  and  even 
in  one  Instance  to  a  select  committee. 
GJnce  the  motion  to  recommit  Is  essen- 
lia'ly  a  motion  to  refer,  we  will  in  effect 
under  this  motion  be  jointly  referring  the 
bill  to  two  committees  concerned  with 
pne:gy — ^Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Last  fall,  the 
Hoii.<e  specifically  provided  the  Speaker 
with  such  joint  referral  authority  in 
House  Resolution  988,  and  I  think  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  House  also  re- 
tains this  authority  to  refer  jointly  in  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  this  unusu- 
al motion  to  recommit  is  being  offered  is 
that  we  are  confronted  with  both  an  im- 
usual  and  urgent  situation.  Even  the 
proponents  of  the  original  ways  and 
means  bill  now  concede  that  the  bill  has 
been  gutted  and  is  rather  meaningless 
in  terms  of  doing  anything  about  either 
energy  conservation  or  production.  About 
all  we  have  left  here  is  a  Christmas  tree 
goody  bill,  loaded  down  with  all  manner 
of  giveaways  through  various  tax  devices. 
I  am  not  completely  critical  of  all  these 
provisions — I  voted  for  some.  Neverthe- 
less. I  think  this  bill  may  well  be  headed 
for  a  veto  and  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
we  recognize  this  reality  now  and  do 
something  about  it.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing would  make  it  possible,  if  the 
Speaker  exercises  his  referral  authority 
after  the  adoption  of  this  motion,  to 
bring  together  the  two  committees  which 
have  done  the  most  in  the  energy  area 
and  work  their  will  on  a  comprehensive 
energy  package  that  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  this  body  and  the 
President.  I  think  this  is  not  only  possible 
but  essential.  The  longer  we  delay  in  get- 
ting out  a  meaningful  energy  conserva- 
tion and  production  package,  the  more 
dependent  we  become  on  foreign  oil  and 
the  more  American  dollars  zxe  drained 
away  to  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  jointly 
recommit  this  bill  is  not  a  partisan  or 
political  move;  rather,  it  is  a  constructive 
and  creative  compromise  move  aimed  at 
demonstrating  to  ourselves  and  the 
American  people  that  we  can  get  serious 
about  acting  on  a  meaningful  energy 
bill  that  will  achieve  something  that  is 
vitally  needed.  The  President  alone  can- 
not implement  a  comprehensive  energy 
program  imder  the  limited  authority  now 
available  to  him..  He  wants  and  needs 
the  Congress  to  shoulder  its  fair  share 
of  the  burden— and  it  is  just  tliat.  Let  us 
adopt  this  constructive  recommital  mo- 
tion and  get  on  with  that  task. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
this  legislation  in  its  final  form  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  my  hopes  for  a 
meaningful  energy  bill,  I  will  support 
this  legislation.  It  is  a  beginning— it  Is  a 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  the 
essentials  of  a  national  energy  policy. 

I  applaud  the  efforts,  the  patience,  and 
the  perseverance  of  our  distinguished 
cht  iiman,  Al  Ullman,  the  distmguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

The  record  of  votes  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  will  document  those  who 


tried  to  develop  a  meaningful  bill  and 
identify  those  who  tried  to  obstruct  and 
scuttie  every  effort. 

There  was  a  consistent  partisan  effort 
by  the  minority  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  congressional  effort  to  develop  en- 
ergy policy.  Those  who  most  generously 
criticized  the  legislative  product — utilized 
every  legislative  technique  to  prevent  its 
creation.  It  was  the  determined  effort  of 
the  minority  to  sidetrack  congressional 
efforts  end  permit  the  President  to  ex- 
clusively dominate  energy  decisions. 

Responsibility  in  energy  policy  must  be 
shared  by  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  Those 
in  the  legislative  branch  who  cast  their 
votes  against  any  legislative  program 
render  a  dlssenice  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  will 
vote  against  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Conversion  Act  of  1975. 1  want  to  articu- 
late my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  legislation  is 
to  discourage  consumers  from  using  too 
much  energy  or  wasting  it.  The  support- 
ers of  this  legislation  tried  to  get  the 
price  of  gasoline  raised  by  means  of  add- 
ing up  to  20  cents  per  gallon  onto  the 
existing  tax,  and  this  would  take  effect 
in  April  1977.  ITiis  attempt  failed  but  the 
rest  of  the  legislation  still  places  the  bur- 
den of  solving  the  energy  problem  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  people.  I 
beLeve  this  is  a  ripoff  of  the  American 
consumer.  If  there  is  a  solution  to  the 
energy  problem,  it  does  not  lie  with  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  consumers  alone.  We 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
the  control  of  energy  resources  by  a  small 
number  of  powerful  oU  companies. 

The  Energy  Act  in  its  final  form  in 
reality  does  little  to  change  the  exist- 
ing energy  situation.  It  fails  to  deal  with 
the  major  Issues.  Namely,  who  shoi^d 
control  the  supply  of  energy,  the  people 
through  their  government  or  private  oil 
companies,  working  in  league  with  for- 
eigii  producere,  accountable  only  to  their 
stockholders  and  ultimately  to  their  prof- 
its? Who  should  control  the  jjrice  of  en- 
ergy— the  people's  representatives  or  the 
oil  industry?  Who  should  determine  how 
energy  is  to  be  allocated — a  pubhc  agen- 
cy or  the  market  system  and  profit  mo- 
tive? Who  should  control  the  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  resources — the  pub- 
hc or  the  oil  industry?  The  legislation 
makes  hardly  a  dent  on  the  stranglehold 
with  which  the  oil  industiy  domtaates 
the  energy  field. 

Energy — whether  it  be  oil,  natm-al  gas. 
nuclear  power,  solar,  or  geothermal — ^Is  a 
public  good,  something  which  affects  all 
of  us  at  once.  If  it  is  misused  by  one 
group,  all  others  suffer.  As  such  the  prof- 
it motive  and  market  mechanism  should 
not  be  allowed  to  determine  who  gets 
what  resources.  What  is  required  is  con- 
trol over  American  energy  by  a  govern- 
ment body  that  is  responsible  to  the 
American  people. 

Tlie  Energy  Act  keeps  intact  the  cm-- 
rent  system  of  leaving  tiie  .supply,  pric- 
ing, mai-keting.  allocating,  and  develop- 
ing of  energj'  resources  up  to  the  major 
oil  companies.  Even  with  this  energy  leg- 
islation the  American  people  would  still 
be  in  the  dark  about  the  extent  of  oil  and 


other  energy  resources  In  the  country. 
Offshore  oil,  oil  shale,  geothermal  energy 
sources  that  exist  on  public  land  would 
still  remain  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  oil  industry,  and  not  under  public 
control.  The  research  on.  and  develop- 
ment of,  alternative  energy  sources  would 
still  Ing  behind  lesearch  and  develop- 
ment being  done  by  European  countries. 
The  authorities  I  have  read  agree  that 
the  oil  industry's  control  over  not  only 
oil.  but  natural  gas,  nuclear  materials, 
coal,  among  other  resources,  is  a  major 
reason  why  vital  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  impeded. 

The  profit  margins  of  the  oil  industry 
would  still  exceed  the  profit  margins  of 
corporations  in  other  economic  sectors. 
To  cite  one  example,  the  earnings  of 
Exxon  after  taxes  in  1974  were  $3.14  bil- 
lion, more  than  the  gi-oss  national  prod- 
uct of  Glvjia.  Only  a  miniscule  amount 
of  these  earnings  would  be  plowed  back 
into  research  and  development.  An'i 
under  this  legislation  the  so-called  en- 
erfss  shortage  would  still  persist  even 
though  leading  experts  such  as  Morris 
Adelman  of  MIT  have  concluded  that 
the  problem  is  not  an  energy  shortage  in 
the  world,  but  rather  a  shortage  of  ra- 
tionality on  the  part  of  governments  and 
corporations  as  to  how  to  develop  the 
abundance  of  energy  in  the  cheapest, 
most  efficient  way  possible  and  that  does 
the  least  damage  to  our  environment. 

We  have  to  balance  the  need  to  con- 
serve energy  vlUi  the  need  to  raise  the 
producti\ity  of  our  economy  and  to  get 
the  unemployd  back  to  work,  and  it  can 
be  done.  We  have  to  make  the  oil  indus- 
try accountable  to  the  pubhc.  We  have 
to  decrease  oiu-  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  We  have  to  finance  research  on,  and 
development  of,  alternative  energy 
sources  such  as  solar,  geothermal,  and 
fusion  energy.  We  need  to  develop  effi- 
cient and  adequate  pubUc  transporta- 
tixMi.  We  have  to  develop  more  fuel-effi- 
cient automobiles.  But  these  develop- 
ments should  not  stiengthen  the  hand  of 
the  oil  companies  at  the  expense  of 
American  consumei's. 

Por  these  reasons  I  hitend  to  vote 
against  the  Energy  Act  and  I  pledge  my 
support  to  any  future  legislation  that 
promises  to  accomplish  the  goals  I  have 
outlined. 

Mr.  BAUMAIJ.  Mr.  Chairman.  Uiere 
was  a  time,  in  fact  it  was  about  1,600 
years  ago.  when  people  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  their  orderly  life  and  gov- 
ernment; when  they  shared  in  the  ruin 
of  all  but  a  subsistence  economy;  and 
when  they  enjoyed  almost  complete  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  sterility.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  call  this  period 
the  Dark  Ages.  Yet  I  submit  that  no  age 
Is  darker  than  the  prevailing  cultural 
impoverishment  which  can  produce  no 
more  reasoned  and  effective  response  to 
the  energy  crisis  than  this  pitiful  bill, 
this  meager  and  uncoordinated  legisla- 
tive salute  to  the  economies  of  the 
Pharoahs. 

I  am  obviously  voting  against  what 
Is  left  of  this  so-called  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  Conversion  Act  How  long 
we  have  been  made  to  sit  here  In  order 
to  wateh  a  leaderless  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  this  Chamber  rape  an  artichoke. 
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peeling  off  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  original 
energy  saving  proposal  in  order  that  we 
might  be  left  a  bill  which  does  little  else 
but  make  life  nasty,  brutish,  and  short 
for  those  who  must  use  cars  and  trucks 
on  our  Nations  highways.  At  a  time  in 
the  sad  history  of  oiur  present  economy 
when  workers  and  wage  earners  of  all 
types  are  already  hurting,  this  bill  could 
impose  shortages  and  gas  lines  on  those 
who  least  deserve  it. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  impose 
mandatoi-y  oil  import  quotas  at  the  very 
point  when  our  campaign  for  economic 
recovery  through  increased  production 
needs  new  oil  products  from  all  economi- 
cally available  sources.  K  it  is  more  and 
cheaper  oil  we  are  after,  reason  dictates 
that  the  removal  of  artificial  ceilings  on 
domestic  prices  of  oil  is  vital  for  the 
health  of  our  economy.  We  should  stop 
tiptoeing  around  the  issue  and  deregu- 
late natural  gas  so  that  we  may  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  reality,  so  that 
we  may  return  to  the  supply  and  price 
factors  of  a  real  world  in  which  the  poli- 
tics of  regulation  is  not  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  Members  of 
this  Chamber  actually  debating  whether 
the  present  period  is  best  to  be  described 
as  an  "emergency"  or  a  "crisis."  What- 
ever you  choose  to  callit.  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  such  a  time  does  not  create  rea- 
son, but  creates  the  occasion  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason.  And  it  is  the  reasonable 
course  we  are  pursuing  by  doing  the  fol- 
lowing: Decontrol  domestic  oil  and  re- 
move the  two-price  system  which  has 
discouraged  domestic  production.  Dereg- 
ulate natural  gas  for  the  sound  economic 
reasons  I  have  already  offered. 

Rebate  the  windfall  profits  an  oil  com- 
pany makes  provided  the  money  is  used 
for  domestic  exploration  and  production 
Of  fuels.  Liberalize  air  quality  standards 
enough  to  allow  utility  companies  the 
use  of  coal.  Get  off  the  backs  of  Ameri- 
can car  producers  by  relaxing  the  auto- 
emission  standards  so  imlversally  dis- 
liked by  owners  of  the  newer  domestic 
models.  None  of  these  valid  suggestions 
are  contained  in  this  bUl,  which  instead 
of  increasing  domestic  production,  seeks 
only  to  redistribute  the  existing  shortage. 
We  would  be  looking  for  new  ways 
of  increasing  our  energy  resources  with- 
out the  habitual  resort  to  making  life 
economically  miserable  for  those  people 
who  during  the  course  of  their  normal 
day  simply  have  to  use  gasoline  and 
heating  oil.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  I  have  introduced 
and  supported  measures  intended  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  oil,  nuclear 
power,  and  coal  supplies. 

These  and  other  measures  should  be 
part  of  a  long-range  solution  and  not 
merely  a  casserole  of  imbalanced  and 
watered-down  elements  which  the  bUl 
before  us  presumes  to  be.  The  profound 
lack  of  coordination  and  leadership  on 
the  part  of  this  body's  majority  is  well 
illustrated  in  its  monotonous  and,  frank- 
ly, boring  refrain  in  answer  to  any  eco- 
nomic problem:  Tax.  tax,  tax. 

This  bill  is  a  sorry  product  of  the  age, 
and  we  would  be  doing  it  a  favor  by 
granting  it  a  quick  death  now.  I  urge  you 
to  vote  against  H.R.  6860. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairms  n 
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energy  program  to  guarante  j 
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Any  sensible  and  fair 
must  bring  about  an  _,. 
of  the  conservation  and 
and  promote  a  return  to  a  . 
ment  economy.  The  bill  that 
being  considered  by  the 
inconsistent  with  these   „. 
would  deliberately  slow  our  v 
covei-y.  fuel  inflation,  and  fur 
the  automobile  industry. 

The   bill  that  the   Ways 
Committee  is  asking  the  Me., 
House  to  consider  today  has 
ously  designed  to  restructur ; 
mobile  industry.  It  imposes 
penalties,  with  consumers  1 
heaviest  cost  burden  for  ene 
vation  and  development.  It  i 
tematic  attack  on  our  ener 
with   consumers,   governmei^" 
major  oil  companies  sharing 
The  bill  is  anti-automobil 
its  major  and  most  important 
A  23  cents  tax  on  gasoline  ai 
mobile  fuel  efficiency  tax.  Thi 
sents    a    poorly    conceived 
restructure     the     automobili 
through  a  Draconian  tax  rat 
this  at  a  time  when  the 
sorely  depressed. 

This  Congress  is  being  ^, 
the  consumer  in  a  direction  . 
moving:  The  production  and 
fuel-efficient  cars.   Being  ar 
bill  rather  than  a  conipreher 
bUl,  it  fails  to  emphasiiie  the 
crease   our   internal   produc-.^ 
and  to  accelerate  development 
native  energy  sources  as  the 
offset  to  Arab  oil  threats, 
consideration  given  to  the 
of  our  offshore  leases,  or  .. 
of  an  instrument  to  do  this 
National  Energy  Production 

A  logical  and  not  unexpected 
of  the  OPEC  countries  to  this 
be  an  increase  in  their  ow 

barrel  to  keep  other 

ments  from  igaining  these 
revenues.  Since  the  commit* 
energy  independence — 25  ^ 
ports  by  1985— is  unrealistic 
coimtries  would  not  hesi  ate 
commodity  power  to 
solidarity  of  OPEC. 

This  bills  most   glaring 
the  absence  of  a  number  i.,. 
proposals  suggested  by  other 
perts  that  have  been  examir 
ergy  problems.  The  bill  make  ; 
tion  of  the  integration  of  the 
the  tax  benefits  currently 
the  major-s  or  the  cross-se 
ship  of  much  of  the  energy 
has  left  untouched  the  w 
of  competition  or  competitive 
in  the  industry,  particularly 
spect  to  natural  gas 
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In  summary,  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  consider  a  reasonabl  >  _ 
proposal   to   the  administration 
gram,  or  a  genuine  energy  ind 
bill.  A  10-year  target  of  25 
pendence  on  oil  imports  in 
intensive  economy  such  as 
be    equated    with 
should  start  our  discussion  of 
deahng   with   this   reality 
every  conceivable  option  that 
crease  energy  production. 
\xay  we  would  respond  in  a 
other  rrational  emergency  and 
way  we  should  be  treating 
today. 

For  these  reasons  I  must  vo 
'this  bill  and  hope  that  it  is 
Only  then  can  we  start  agaii 
effort  to  draft  a  new  energy 
that  can  honestly  address  oui 
energy  problems  and  requirem 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairmai 
opposition  to  final  passage. 

Despite  the  jolting  energy 

perienced  by  the  Nation  in  the 
1973  and  the  months  of  __ 
uncertainty  about  America's 
cies  and  posture  which  have  .__„ 
still  do  not  have  a  comprehensive 
policy.  Congress  has  had  -. 
mulate  an  approach  to  the 
the    increasing    sense    of 
whi-li  has  characterized  this 
has  ali  but  eroded  any  serious 
devise  an  effective  strategy 

The  Ways  and  Means  . 
withstanding  the  earnest  atten^pts 
distinguished    chairman    to 
strong  approach  to  the  energy 
eventually  reported  out  legislation 
fell  short  of   this   ambitious 
Questions  as  to  the  exact 
energy  condition  and  a  reluctarte 
part  of  many  to  accept  the  str 
cine  some  sought  to  prescribe 
prospects  for  an  effective  bill  „ 
the  legislation  ever  reached  the 
Few  people  enjoy  imposing  _ 
on  themselves  or  on  others,  but 
the  American  people  look  to  their 
sentatives  in  Congress  for  the 
to  make  those  hard  decisions, 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
leadership,  but  it  did  not.  I  believe 
correct  in  not  approving  the  20 
tax,  but  then  it  refused  to  ac 
tix,  whatsoever,  on  gasoline  as 
of  holding  down  gas  consumpt 
ther,  it  refused  to  adopt  a  string 
efficiency  taxation  system  whii 
go  directly  to  the  root  of  was 
consumption,    and    it   rejected 
uients  putting  teeth  into  auto 
standards. 

This  exercise  in  shor „.. 

which  we  have  been  engaged 
past   weeks  leaves  me  profouiJdly 
couraged  and  will,  I  fear,  be  . . 
our  Nation  before  very  much 
passed. 

This  legislation  should  have 
turned  to  committee.  Other  of 
leagues  may  vote  to  send  the 
Senate  which,  I  could  only  h„ 
possess  the  wherewithal  to  do 
were  unwilling.  While  It  can 
that  some  of  the  Ways  and  Meajis 
mittee's  original  provisions  we 
strong  and  that  some  of  the  floor 
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ments  may  have  been  too  tiVi^h.  iVw  can 
honestly  deny  that  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  barely  begins  to  re.'^pond  to  the 
energy  problems  we  face  I  cannot  In 
'400d  conscience  be  party  to  legislation 
which  no  evade.s  and  ignores  such  a  crii- 
ciiil  question  of  national  i»i>iioy  and 
flirection. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairni.'n.  to-^rettably 
ihi.s  bill  is  not  worth  the  Piiortuoiis  en- 
ergy that  the  House  has  c\,)tadod  on  it. 
Tlii.';  legislation  havS  been  .-.o  ^^uted  that 
it  will  not  conser\e  nnv  .sinnificant 
amount  of  energy.  Earlinr  this  .vear. 
wlien  we  voted  to  rescind  the  Pie.sidenfs 
oil  import  tariff  incrpa,se.  1  did  -o  h\  the 
Ijplief  that  the  ConKre.s.s  i^ould  i:»ce  the 
difficult  task  of  shaping  r.a.'ifM-.al  energy 
onlicy.  Ii  was  my  belief  th;u,  tiie  Congicss 
would  di.stribute  the  bin-der..s  oi"  energy 
conservation  more  equifablv  ilum  the 
President's  plan  would.  Sadl.v.  ue  iiave 
decided  to  impose  no  restrair.t.s  nt  all.  We 
hn\  e  .sliirked  our  respoiisiS.iliiies  \y  tak- 
ing the  teetii  out  of  e\erv  kev  urovision 
ot  the  bill. 

While  we  have  reraip.cfl  che  uil  import 
quota  system,  it  has  been  lej-dered  al- 
most meaningless  by  our  other  actions. 
Fir.st.  we  have  raised  the  ma.Kininra  levels 
in  1979  and  1980  .so  that  ti^i^y  impose  no 
discipline.  Second,  we  have  .-^tiinped  the 
bill  of  the  tough  conservi.it if, ti  !Vieasure.s 
tluit  would  have  les.sened  our  de;:f!ndence 
on  foreign  oil.  I  was  one  oi  tl'.e  ■  erv  few 
that  .supported  the  commincf''^  j;asoline 
tax  jirovision.  The  intent  wy.s  t.j  aeur  our 
elforts  to  ending  the  wastefil  «>e  of  gas- 
oline, instead  af  impo.':inK  pri<o  ipi  reases 
on  home  heating  oil  and  otiur  c.•i.■^entials 
riie  additional  20  c»^nts  per  aallon  in- 
crease in  tax  if  gas  con;^I'.nu^tion  con- 
unued  to  rise  was  a  firm  btit  lAir  way 
of  putting  the  American  people  on  no- 
tice that  our  energy  problem  is  real  and 
immediate  and  that  wasteful  use  of  gaso- 
line has  to  be  ended.  While  I  wa.s  sur- 
prised at  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  this 
.orovLsion,  I  was  shocked  that  the  House 
even  refused  to  support  the  minimal  3 
tents  per  gallon  tax  e.ssentiol  to  the 
lundnig  for  research  and  develcnnient  of 
altornative  sources  of  energy- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Hou.se  does  not 
have  the  will  to  demand  from  the  uaso- 
inie  consumer  or  from  the  auto  indiistrv 
even  modest  sacrifice.  The  Fisher  amend- 
ment would  have  made  those  demands 
because  It  was  a  no-nonsense  approach 
tor  improving  auto  fuel  economy,  it 
would  have  encouraged  the  consumer  to 
oiiy  luel-eflicient  cars  by  placing  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  sticker  price  of  gas  guz- 
;^iers.  while  also  promoting  improvement 
m  each  auto  company's  miles-oer-^iallon 
noot  average. 

The  key  provisions  have  been  stricken 
uom  the  bUl.  The  trust  fund  has  been 
rutted  of  its  funds.  Title  V  never  had  my 
am  support,  because  it  was  full  of  tax 
loopholes  that  would  not  appreciablv  en- 
courage conservation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  .should  realize 
at  while  they  have  voted  against 
Higher  taxes,  they  have  not  and  can- 
not prevent  higher  oil  prices.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  higher  prices  are  coming.  But 
lire  increase,  instead  of  going  in^o  enei-gy 
development  by  the  Government,  vill  go 
to  OPEC  and  the  oil  comp\ui?s.  and  will 


hit  the  consumers  not  only  at  the  gas 
pump,  but  in  their  home  heating  bills 
and  for  other  basif  com»noditles  made 
with  oil. 

We  had  tough  choices  to  make  vhen 
we  confronted  the  energy  issue.  Mini- 
mi.?iiig  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
does  entail  sacrifice,  and  this  House  has 
opted  not  to  mske  those  sacrifices.  Our 
dainestic  supply  can  only  expand  ."o 
nuirii  in  the  next  decade.  Without  reli- 
ance on  energy  conservation,  we  must  in- 
ireas,.'  our  import.s  ot  foreign  oil.  to  the 
detii>nent  of  our  balance  of  trade,  our 
tcnei;in  policy  to  \v:t.  It-aving  ourselves 
open  to  oil  blaokmail  and  our  whole 
economy. 

Ont  i.s.^ue  that  I  cf.n^idcr  cn:rial  wos 
nui  ovon  discussed  in  this  debate:  eco- 
noirac  concentratiou  in  the  enei-gy  iudus- 
tiy.  I  understand  that  the  Judiciary 
Co;jjmit.iee  has  iuiisdiction  over  this 
niatier.  and  I  urf,e  UiPt  committee  to 
mo\e  forward  witli  hearings  on  the  en- 
ergy cartel  in  our  owi-i  country. 

Mr.  Chainnnn.  ;i.s  I  have  said  this  Is 
not  ilie  best  of  bills.  It  is  true  that  it 
makes  no  sicjniflcant  contribution  to 
.solving  the  enenjy  problem  but  it  does 
.-ci vo  a  function  :■..<  a  \ehicle.  For  this 
rea.-uu.  I  shfdl  vote  ■.lye,'  with  the  hope 
and  ijra\er  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dingell  bill,  the  Senate  v  ill  streimthen  it. 
aiKi  thut  out  of  the  ultimate  confeience 
V  ill  emerge  a  rea.sora ble  bill. 

Tu  Jo  nothinu,  wliich  a  "no"  vote  would 
relitet.  would  be  irresponsible.  The 
.-esrcii  for  a  nationi? I  energy  iJolicy  by  the 
Congress,  tliough  not  yet  siicce.ssful. 
Jiui.si  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
that  the  Hou.se  has  completed  its  mar- 
athon consideration  of  the  Energy  Con- 
vertion  and  Con.seiTation  Act,  it  seems 
like  a  good  time  to  sit  back  and  take 
stock  of  what  the  House  has  done  and 
hi)v:  it  has  reached  its  conclusions. 

After  lengthy  deliberations,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
out  a  bill  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
comprehensive  congressional  response  to 
President  Ford's  energy  proposals.  As 
reported,  the  bill  was  unsatisfactory  to 
mo:  as  about  to  be  passed  by  the  House, 
although  changed,  it  is  no  better  and 
p. ob:bly  worse.  I  .shall  vote  against  it. 

CVOIA   SYSTIM    B.\D   FOP.    NEW   ENGLAND 

Tiie  Ways  and  Means  bill  addicssed 
the  problem  of  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign import*  and  om*  mass  use  of  pe- 
troleum products  by  imposing  quotas  on 
the  number  of  barrels  of  oil  that  could 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  any 
t'iven  year.  This  solution  has  not  worked 
satisfactorily  in  the  past,  particularly  as 
far  as  New  England  is  concerned,  and 
the  proposal  of  the  committee  gave  no 
indication  that  the  device  will  work  any 
better  in  the  future.  The  imposition  of 
import  quotas  is  an  artificial  measure 
thiit  is  both  unrealistic  and  discrimina- 
tory without  substantive  companion 
mea.snres  to  reduce  demand  for  petro- 
leum and  without  the  .strong  commit- 
ment to  the  deveJopnient  of  all  ixi.ssible 
alternative  .sources  of  fuel. 

The  Ways  and  Mti»ns  Committee  bil) 
connxiunded  the  error  of  relyinu  on 
qiioias  by  proposii  g  a  massive  sa.soline 
luK  increase  of  up  to  2^  cents  a  Million 


that  would  have  struck  moc,t  severely 
at  tliose  who  were  least  able  to  do  any- 
thing to  combat  its  effect.? — in  particular, 
those  citizens  in  our  rural  areas  who 
have  to  use  their  automobiles  to  get  to 
their  jobs  and  to  li\e  any  sort  of  nonnul 
life.  Fortunately  a  majority  of  the  Hou<e 
saw  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  this  plan 
and  joined  me  in  voting  to  defeat  it. 

Althouch  the  House  iustiflablv  de- 
feated the  massive  20  cents  a  galloii 
gasohne  tax  incieaso.  it  did  not  even 
huve  the  courage  to  retain  the  additional 
3  cents  a  gallon  tax  for  r.n  Energy  Con- 
sii'.ation  and  Conver.sion  Trust  Fmid.  I 
sunport  the  3  cent  ?;as  tax  increase  as  I 
believe  and  h.^ve  publicly  stilted  that 
•^ucii  an  increa.>^e  i^  warranted:  provided 
th^  revenues  ;>ie  earmarked  in  a  Truft 
Fund  for  despeiately  needed  research 
:ind  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy. 

The  defe-U  of  the  massive  gaschnc 
t:..;  i»ro!>osal.  s.idly.  was  one  of  the  lev. 
moments  of  lucidity  during  the  consid- 
eration of  tjiis  measure.  More  than  40 
iimeiidments  uere  offered  to  the  bUl  on 
i!ie  House  floor,  a  fact  which  underlies 
both  the  \»eaknes.s  of  the  committee 
measuie  JMid  the  complexity  of  the  is- 
sue. Man.".-  of  tliese  modifications  were 
offei-ed  with  little  backgromid  provided 
on  or.  in  some  cas(...>.  even  known  about 
their  imiwol  on  tlie  overall  energy  and 
revenue  situation.  A  number  of  the 
:«inendments  were  very  specific  in  nature 
:nicl  benffitcd  narrow  interests.  While 
•  he  results  of  this  type  of  amendment 
are  not  always  bad.  these  amendments 
do  niake  an  intelligent,  informed  de- 
cision even  more  difficult  to  reach 
juu-tuuiarly  in  the  course  of  a  lengthv 
debate.  ' 

NO  r.VKi.  M-nos  ON  gas  «;i:'.?,lixg 

The  Eiieigy  Conversion  and  Conser- 
vation Act  debate  showed  once  again  the 
inability  of  the  House  in  general  and  tire 
Deinocratic  majority  in  particular  to 
deal  in  a  logical,  dispassionate  manner 
with  a  critical  problem  facuig  our  coun- 
try. The  debate  on  the  bill  lingei-ed  over 
2  weeks  and  was  interspersed  with  con- 
siderations of  other  important  legisla- 
tion. Political  expediency,  a  lack  of  vi- 
sion, and  Uie  influence  of  well-organized 
lobbies  combined  to  reduce  the  final  bill 
to  a  .shell  of  what  a  strong,  meanmgful 
energy  program  should  be.  The  prime 
example  of  these  factors  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Fisher  amendment  to  place  tough 
economic  disincentives  on  tlie  manufac- 
ture and  purchase  of  gas-guzzling  cars 
I  supported  this  meanmgful  proposal  but 
found  myself  in  the  minority  when  a  re- 
corded vote  on  it  was  taken. 

A    nODCEPODCE    OF    ME.\NINCLES.S    P^.0V^S10N.•*. 

■nie  spectacle  of  the  House  Democratic 
majority  floundering  about  in  an  at- 
tempt to  "do  in"  a  Republican  Pi-esident 
on  the  energy  issue  has  produced  a  result 
which  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  caUed  "a 
liodgeix)dge  of  meaningless  provisions 
that  will  do  virtually  nothing  to  encom- 
age  conservation  of  energy  or  to  stimu- 
late development  of  alternative  som-ces." 
I  could  not  agree  more. 

We  must  develop  coherent,  forceful 
measures  and  procedures  to  reduce  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products  and  to 
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devc-lcp  all  clttniativc  soui'l;es  of  euciey. 
The  situation  has  become  critical:   vc 
must  act  before  it  becomes  tei-miQal. 
ENEHGY  co:.:MrrrEE  needed 

Mr.  Chairauui.  I  feel  an  es!>eciaUy  sig- 
;iincant  sense  of  regret  at  the  failure  of 
Uie  Coiiyrcss  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
and  cffecti-.e  national  energy  program. 
Lecause  as  early  as  June  4,  1971, 1  voted 
to  creat  a  select  committee  in  tiie  Hoase 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  Uie  energy  resources 
of  tlie  United  Sutes. 

Unfortunately,  a  majonty  of  my  col- 
leagues did  not  agree  Uiat  the  situ:ition 
was  serious  enough  to  merit  such  an  in- 
vcstigatioa  and  tiie  measure  failed  to 
pass  on  a  vote  of  128  to  218.  In  my  re- 
marks on  that  date.  I  comm?ni,ed  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  a  time  when  we  are  nearing  an  er.ertv 
crisii  with  new  power  plaiu.i  being  deiayed, 
oi;r  citifc,  beliig  browned  aud  blacked-out 
the  price  o:  fuel  oil  rapidly  ri.-inu.  c^uccru 
over  avalla*iJlity  of  fuel  oil  and  responsible 
cffldals  prertlctlns  "  severe  ener^'y  s'^orttvc 
within  the  decade,  this  falliire  to  r-^t  bv 
the  House  is  rsgreitable. 
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1  note  that  muny  of  my  colloagues  on 
boUi  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  now  agree  that  creation  of 
nev»-  committees  in  each  House  to  assmn" 
fuU  responsibility  for  handling  all  en- 
ergy lesislation  is  warranted  and  indeed 
IS  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  a 
coordinated  and  effecUve  national  en- 
ergy policy.  I  hope  Uiis  exercise  that  we 
have  just  undertaken  convinces  those  not 
yet  persuaded  that  we  need  to  become 
organized  to  deal  wilh  this  problem 

I  also  hope  Uiat  those  who  have  ijeen 
critical  of  President  Fords  energy  pro- 
gram will  pay  particular  heed  to  lliis  lack 
of  action  by  the  Congress,  as  to  date  the 
Presidents  energy  proposal  represent.*^ 
the  only  comprehensive  plan  of  action 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6860.  as  amended  the 
nf  fo"I  ^^'^serv  a"cn  and  Conversion  Act 

As  I  make  these  comments,  I  hope  I 
may  emphasize  that  I  support  this  meas- 
ure only  "as  amended."  For  my  part  I 
have  no  apology  in  contributing  to  Uie 
deletion  of  title  HI,  which  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  new  national  sales 
tax  at  the  pump  on  gasoline  products. 
which  would  have  fallen  most  heavily  6a 
and  been  an  onerous  burden  upon  the 
residents  of  ourmral  areas,  who  have  to 
travel  many  mUes  each  day  to  their 
places  of  employment  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  of  the  alternative  means  of 
pubUc   transportation  or  mass   transit 
^'^>^  Vtt  ^^i^able  in  the  urban  areas. 
Tit-e  in,  which  was  quite  properly  de- 
leted, had  as  its  purpose  and  objective 
the  conservation  of  fuel  by  a  process  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "price 
mechanism."  To  control  the  consump- 
tion of  gasolhic  by  this  pricing  mechan- 
ism was  regressive  and  placed  the  bur- 
den or  hardship  to  fall  the  hardest  on  the 
poor  or  those  on  fixed  Incomes.  The  rich 
would  not  have  been  restrained  under 
this  title.  There  was  no  equitable  for- 
mula contained  in  the  title.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  provision  simply  had  to  te  de- 
leted from  the  bill  .together. 
Not  orJy  was  thp  price   or   market 
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meclianism  unfcih  to  the  n 
imfair  to  those  with  low  or 
but  it  would  have  been  in 
is  the  judgment  of  some  pn 
respected  economists  in  this , 
that  we  have  three  major  p 
ing  tliis  countiy  that  should 
Uieir  proper  perspective 
proper  perspective  and  in 
s-eguencc.  Fiist  of  all  we  mub 
bat  recession  end  then 
ally  try  to  solve  Jie  eneigy 
order. 

Of  course  the  tliree  piuxi 
hms  inentiuued  above  v 
country  are  intfirelated, 
v.iiU  its  gasoline  exci.^e  ta.. 
£3  cents,  put  all  of  tlis  cmph 
servaiion  by  means  of  ta.xes. 
liave  furtlier  ignited  or  he^ 
iriflationary  cycle,  and  done 
all   oi    the    oiigoii'g   efforts 
inflation. 

Moreo\er.  the  wisdom  of 
provi,ions  .should  be  subject 
Eighty-five  percent  oi  the 
would  have  been  rebated,  . 
the  people  who  paid  the  tax, 
person  over  the  age  ot  16.  W 
there   :n  collcctuig   a   tax 
hand  and  sending  bS  percen 
with  the  other  hand,  with  the 
that  most  of  the  15  percent  re 
Kave  been  eaten  up  by  papei|\ 

Aaoilitr  bad  feature  oi 
tion  is  that  there  was  r:0  lax 
against  dicsel  fuel  bun  only  a 
line.  This  would  have  startec 
cUatG    boom    for    die^el-pow 
mobiles,  most  of  which  are 
tured  in  foreign  countries.  It 
resulted  in  further  deflating 
lean  automobUe  industry  a 
further  miemployment. 

The  worst  omission  of  a  . 
which  leaves  so  much  to  be 
that  it  does  not  encourage  inc 
duction  of  petroleum  product 
ica,  or  give  some  incentives  to 
opment  of  alternative  sources 
Conservation  is  well  and  good 
tliat  can  control  demand,  as  1 
fair  and  eqiUtable,  is  all  right 
task  yet  to  be  addressed  in  1 
is  an  increase  in  the  supply 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  despi 
sence  of  the  gasoline  tax  p 
are  still  substantial  energy 
realized  from  this  amended  „ 
imposes  mandatory  oil  imp.^ 
and  tlie  FEA  is  empowered  to 
these  import  licenses  by  publ 
with  a  separate  auction  for 
finers  and  independent 
These  quotas,   ranging  from 

barrels  per  day  up  to  6.5 

per  day,  are  such  that  it  will 
in  shortiiges  of  oil  here. 

The  quota  system  should  , 
tively  for  the  conservation  of 
this  country.  Then,  there  was 
tariff  equal  to  2  percent  for  cr 
5  peicent  for  petroleum  prod 

as  an  auUiority  to  the  Pi 

In  my  judgment  the  House 
sponsible  manner  faced  the 
fuel-inefficient  motor  cars  b 
factuied  in  this  country.  Rai 
place  a  tax  that  would  liave  . 
on  to  the  purchaser  of  incl., 
i'ivX  which  vct'ld  have  been  in 
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the  floor  amendment  of  the  jentleman 
from  Indiana  (Rfi-.  Sharp)  est  ibUshed  a 
set  of  fuel  efficiency  standaids  which 
when  modified  by  the  amendn  ent  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  ^ISr.  Din- 
G.-LL>,  assured  that  there  wou  d  be  a  .set 
of  sUmdards  for  domestic  prod  iction  and 
a  separate  set  of  standard.5  f  )r  foreign 
production,  wiUi  domestic  pro  luction  to 
include  Canada. 

.-Ml  oi  this  made  .sense.  Bt  t  perhaps 
i:e.st  ot  all  v*as  the  in^sosition  of  a  civil 
pcnaltj  of  S50  rat.hcr  tlian  a  ta  s  for  ea'h 
i-uie  per  gallon  by  which  a  ^  lompanys 
sales- v.cishted  .leet  average  gi  s  mileage 
IS  belov.-  the  standard.  The  re  d  peninty 
perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  thai  this  $50 
lienaity  is  not  deductible  undt:  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

Once  again  fairnets  was  shov  n  by  jjro- 
virion  of  separate  standards  ai  d  exemp- 
tions for  pickup  trucks  or  1  ght  duty 
ti-utks  which  are  so  vital  to  3ur  niral 
i^reas. 

The  provision  of  penalties  f  )r  manu- 
facturers who  do  not  get  18  niles  per 
gallon  in  the  1978  model  year  o  r  up  to  28 
miles  ppr  gaUon  in  1985,  woul  I  spark  a 
long  delayed  revolution  in  automotive 
design  in  the  manufacturing  ir  dust'y 

Despite  the  deletion  of  the  tiUe  ill 
tiiere  are  still  sustantial  savin  is  in  the 
biil.  Savings  can  be  expected  h  <  be  575  - 

000  barrels  per  day  in  1977  and  to  in- 
crea;  e  to  over  2  million  barre?,  per  day 
by  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  no  illu  ?ion  tliat 
this  measure  alone  v/ill  enal  le  us  to 
achieve  the  difficult  task  of  ei  lergy  in- 
dependence by  1985.  Basically  t  ils  meas- 
ure is  a  start.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  most  important  »  follow 
this  iirst  step  and  go  forward  w  ith  addi- 
tional and  successive  legislation  that  can 
achieve  our  goal  of  independenc ;,  so  that 
we  can  be  independent  of  thos ;  foreign 
sources  that  treated  us  so  shabb  ly  in  the 
not  so  distant  past. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reaso  is  which 
I  have  recited,  and  in  addition  the  coal 
conversion  tax  incentive  provisic  n,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  6860  with  emphasis  on  two 
words,  "as  amended." 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman   I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  <  f  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to  con- 
clude a  long  and  tedioas  debat  ■  on  the 
subject  of  energy. 

We  know  better  now  then  w;  did  in 
the  begirming  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers.  There  will  be,  I  under  stand,  a 
recommittal  motion;  but  I  woul  I  like  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  a  recc  tnmittal 
has  to  be  a  dead  end.  There  is  nc  way  we 
can  go  back  to  the  committee  a  nd  take 
a  new  turn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  c(  mmeud 
the  committee  members  and  tie  staff. 
This  has  been  a  tedious  matter  I  tiat  has 
produced  very  deep  feelings  by  <  ifferent 
n:3mbcis.  and  I  want  to  conim  ;nd 
Member:,  of  the  House  and  of  tl  le  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  has  been  a  veiy  respon- 
sible debate. 

1  also  tliink  that  we  have  had  p  mini- 
mum of  poUtics  injected  into  it. 
tunately.  however,  there  is  som« . 
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ever,  let  me  assure  the  Members  that 
v.e  do  have  the  basic  foundatioijfor  an 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  ot  the  Mem- 
bers to  get  the  summarj'  sheets  that  we 
iiave  handed  out.  which  the  staff  has 
presented,  and  look  at  the  different  pro- 
vi.sions  in  the  energy  effort. 

We  begin  by  ielHns  Uie  OPUC  coun- 
tiie.s  and  the  world  that  uc  are  putting 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  oil  we  import, 
from  now  on  we  are  not  goiiiK  to  im- 
ix)it  oil  wi'hout  limit.  We  arc  telliiis  the 
oil  producing;  countries  tliat  there  will 
no  longer  be  an  unlimited  flow  of  petro- 
leum into  thi.s  country  from  abroad.  We 
i.re  telling  industry  and  utilities,  through 
our  e.\oise  tax  provisions,  liiat  they  sim- 
l)ly  must  boein  the  job  of  converting  to 
coitl  and  iiudear  energy.  We  are  tellinu 
the  automobile  iniiu.str.v  that  Uwy  simply 
have  to  start  building  more  eilicient 
automobiles  in  this  country. 

We  have  credits  here  for  the  average 
citizen  Willi  le.speet  to  home  insulation 
to  coiLser\e  heat,  which  is  verv 
important. 

We  have  iftx  incentives  that  I  thuik 
nre  very  important  in  developing  the  flow 
of  caintal  into  vital  areas  v.hich  will  pro- 
duce alternntive  energy  souives. 

We  have  a  trust  fund  that  goes  spe- 
cifically to  developing  alternative  energy 
.sources  in  a  meaningful  way.  This  al.so  Is 
\cry  importani. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  add  up  to 
majoi'  pha.sef  of  energy  in  this  countrv. 
Again  I  urt;e  tlie  Members  to  look  at  tlie 
.summaries  You  can  go  home  to  your 
constituents  and  honestly  say  thatthis 
is  a  new  direction  in  energy  jjolicv  for 
this  Nation.  It  is  a  long-tciin  policy.  It 
(.Iocs  not  interfere  with  our  economic 
p:-oblt;!ii  of  gettmg  out  of  the  reees.sion. 
It  is  an  eneigy  jiropram  tliat  is  well 
thought  out. 

While  the  deletion  of  the  gasoline  ta\ 
ciid  reduce  the  energy  savings  from  the 
bill,  the  remaining  savings  are  still  sub- 
stantial and,  indeed,  greater  than  those 
of  the  Presidenf.s  energy  tax  and  tariff 
program. 

In  the  committee  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  6860,  the  committee  estimated 
tliat  the  energy  saving  would  be  2.14  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  by  1985.  In  addition 
the  committee  noted  that  conversion  of 
electric  utilities  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal 
\yould  save  0.37  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  in  1985.  The  coal  conversion  pro- 
gram is  to  an  important  degree  attrib- 
utable to  the  lax  incentives  in  the  bill 
Tlie  overall  energy  saving  in  1985,  as 
estimated  in  tlie  committee  i*pport  from 
this  progi-am  i.s  2.51  million  barrels  per 
day. 

^  The  deletion  of  the  gasoline  tax  re- 
c.uced  this  energy  saving  by  1.12  million 
oarrels  per  day.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  has  scaled  down 
"s  estimate  of  the  energy  savings  from 
coal  conversion  to  0.20  million  barrels  per 
day.  These  changes  would  reduce  the  en- 
ergy saving  from  2.51  million  barrels  per 
day  to  1.22  million  barrels  per  day. 

However,  according  to  FEA  the  Sharp 
amendment  increased  the  energy  saving 
•,?r."iln^^^®  ^^^  efficiency  program  from 
-40,000  barrels  per  day  to  500.000  barrels 
per  day  by  1985,  because  the  civU  pen- 
alties under  the  Sharp  amendment  are 
not  tax  deductible. 

Also.  FEA  has  Inerea.sed  its  estimate  of 
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the  energy  savmg  from  the  10-peicent 
tariiT  by  170.000  barrels  per  dav  by 
1985. 

Finally,  we  believed  it  was  appropriate 
to  change  the  assimiptlon  as  to  how  the 
President  will  administer  the  imixirt 
quotas.  Initially,  the  committee  assumed 
that  the  President  would  use  his  flexi- 
bility .so  that  quotas  would  not  bite;  how- 
ever, the  ( ommittee  report  stated  in  a 
fooinoie  that  if  the  President  allov  c-d  the 
quota-  to  reduce  imjiorts  so  that  the  auc- 
tion system  resulted  in  a  50  cents  import 
lit  ense  ]et\  the  energy  saving  would  be 
3(J(>.00(»  barrels  per  day  by  1985.  With  the 
ck'Jciion  of  the  ga.<oline  tax.  it  .seemed 
ita.so'.nble  to  asunne  that  the  President 
would  u.sc  tills  authority  to  allow  the 
qiiotas  to  bite  to  sonn-  degree  so  that 
there  is  a  license  fee  for  oil  imports  of  5 
iK!i(iit  of  the  price  of  oil.  This  would 
mean  a  .saving  of  375.000  barrels  per  day 
by  1985.  The.-e  changes  together  inriea.se 
the  energy  .savings  from  the  bill  bv 
785.000  barrels  per  day.  so  that  the  over- 
all saving  is  2.0  million  barrels  per  dav, 
the  figure  used  in  the  smnmary  of  tlie 
bill  that  we  have  distributed. 

In  comparison,  the  energy  saving  from 

the  President's  tax  and  tariff  program  is 

only  12  million  barrels  iier  day  in  1985 

Mr.  ALFX.ANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  fitntloman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  I  yi,-ld  to  th:  ven- 
tJcman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALKX.'\NDER.  Mr.  ChiTJiman.  I 
thnnk  the  '-.entleman  for  yielding. 

Li.t  week  I  and  others  placed  .some 
rale  in  an  effort,  which  was  .^uece.vsful 
la  d'lete  iiih;  II  Irxjin  thi.s  bill,  the  pro- 
l-'o-^ed  gas  tax. 

I  would  ;.ay  to  my  colleagues  today  Uiat 
this  ill  r.o  way  should  be  con.strued  as  a 
posit  ion  of  being  against  this  bill  on  final 
iMis.sage. 

I  think  ihf't  the  Americon  >>eople  have 
wanted  the  leadership  to  estabUsh  a  na- 
tional eneii-y  policy.  The  President  has 
spoken,  the  House  has  debated  the  is- 
sue, and  I  think  a  policy  has  been  forged 
bx  .his  bin  which  will  establLsh  the  cor- 
rect course  and  the  correct  direction  for 
the  American  pec  pie. 

I  say  let  us  pass  this  bill,  let  us  defeat 
any  motion  to  recommit,  and  get  on  with 
the  other  bu.siness  of  the  Nation 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
innn  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Chainnan  for 
ihe  excellent  job  he  has  done  on  such  a 
very  difficult  subject.  I  would  ask  my 
colleague.?  to  support  this  bill. 

First  of  all  it  has  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic significance.  The  import  taxes  the 
President  has  put  on  unilaterally  are 
repealed  by  this  bill,  rnd  are  replaced  by 
an  ad  valorem  tax  which  will  only 
amount  to  the  equivalent  of  about  $1 
a  barrel,  and  it  will  provide  some  real 
economic  relief  in  our  society. 

Tlie  bill  pro\ldes  for  import  quotas. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  will  soon  be  coming 
forth  with  their  bUl  which  wiU  take  care 
of  allotments,  which  wUl  take  care  of 
strategic  re.sencs,  and  which  will  take 


care    of    tlu-    inrentives    for    additional 
pi-od  action. 

So  I  do  beUeve  that  the  two  bills  will 
go  together,  and  that  they  will  work  to- 
gether. Tliis  is  a  very  importfint  bill  be- 
cause it  does  create  an  incenti\e  for  new 
energy  sources. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairm;ni.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  \itld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluf- 
t."Ji;iy  .Mipport  (his  bill,  not  beeau.se  I 
think  it  i.s  a  compn  hen.si\e  energy  pac  k- 
a  .!>.  bu*  I  Ihink  on  the  basis  of  the  way 
it  row  stands,  especially  when  added  to 
■  lie  bill  soon  to  come  out  of  the  Commit- 
K'C  on  Inter.stale  ai;d  Boreign  Commerte. 
that  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  lor  H.R 
etmo.  the  Energy  Con.servation  and  Con- 
\crsion  Aft.  with  deep  reluctance.  This 
is  a  bad  bill,  a  bill  deprived  of  its  raison 
d  ttrc  with  the  elimination  of  the  gaso- 
Ime  tax  provision— a  provision  so  in- 
equitable that  it  was  voted  down  345  to 
72.  It  is  an  incomprehen.sible  bill  that 
seeks  to  deal  with  a  complex  problem 
of  srcat  magnitude  through  the  unsatis- 
factoiy  \eliicle  of  t.^x  legislation.  I  am 
jiivmg  my  support  to  it  only  because  I 
understand  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Health  has  almost  finished  its 
work  on  a  comprehensive  eiiergi-  pack- 
age, but  cannot  brin?  it  to  the  floor  ol 
I  lie  Hou.se  while  our  interest  and  our  time 
are  beinc;  preempted  by  H.R.  6860. 

Since  the  inception  of  what  became 
known  as  the  "energy  cri.sis'  Congress 
nas  twice  attempted  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  and  twice  its  attempts  ended 
in  routs  and  debacles.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  can  be  blamed  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  fact  that  in  both  instances  Con- 
gress attempted  to  solve  the  energy-  crisis 
through  tax  legislation— even  as  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  try  to  deal  with 
It  on  the  level  of  tariffs.  Yet  our  energy 
crisis  is  not  a  crisis  of  taxation.  It  is  a 
crisis  of  re.sourcos.  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  economics.  Yet  to  date,  hi  at- 
tempting to  formulate  a  respon.se  to  this 
very  serious  crisis.  Congress  has  consist- 
ently left  unexplored  these  aspects  of  the 
situation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Commerce 
Committee  bill  contains.  HopefuUv  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  overall  implications 
Ol  Uie  problem.  If  it  does,  it  mav  stUl  be 
possible  to  salvage  matters  by  adapting 
both  measures  through  conference  action 
and  utilize  one  to  complement  the  otlier 
By  doing  so.  Congiess  may  yet  anive  at 
au  acceptable  solution  to  our  problems 

Unfortunately,  and  realistically,  tliis  is 
aUnost  too  much  to  hope  for.  It  is  niv 
conviction  that  because  of  the  very  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  no  one  committee 
of  Congress  is  presently  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  I  think  we  must  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
to  deal  with  this  matter.  A  select  commit- 
tee.  which  could  have  a  Senate  cotmter- 
part,  coiUd  move  with  speed,  precision, 
and  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The 
membership  for  such  a  committee  should 
be  recruited  from  all  legislative  commit- 
tees whose  areas  of  jm-isdlctlon  and  ex- 
pertise bear  on  the  energy  problem.  Its 
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membership  could  Include  representa- 
tives from  Ways  and  Means,  whose  ex- 
pertise on  taxation  would  help  us  to  ar- 
rive at  a  reasonable  rate  of  taxation  for 
producers  and  consumers  alike;  Com- 
merce and  Health,  whose  members  could 
nc'.vi.se  us  on  the  regulations  of  energy 
and  could  aid  us  with  their  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  pricing  and  allocation; 
tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
who^e  experience  uii,h  nuclear  reactors 
would   be  extremciy   valuable;   Science 
and  Technology,  whose  members  present- 
ly concern  themselves  with  research  and 
development  in  this  rrea;  Education  and 
Labor,  who  could  contribute  their  under- 
standing of  related  labor  problems;  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaiis,  who  could  heU 
us  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  protec- 
tion of  our  envlix)mnental  resources; 
Foreign  Afifaira  who,  becauis  of  their 
familiarity  with  international  trade  pol- 
icy could  aid  us  in  handling  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  trade  policies  of  the  oil 
exporting  nation.-;  Government  Opera- 
tions, whose  memliers  could  contribute 
their  expertise  on  governmental  sti-uc- 
ture,  reoi-ganizatlon,  and  opei-auions  and 
thus  help  us  arrive  at  a  decision  about 
the  administrative  stnictvue  necessai-y  to 
handle    these    issues:    Small    Business, 
whose  members  would  help  us  to  protect 
small  businessmen  from  the  economic 
impact  of  the  energy  crisis;  Transporta- 
tion and  Public  Works,  whose  members' 
familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  tranc- 
portation  industry,  both  as  a  user  and 
a  mover  of  energy,  should  be  of  tremen- 
dous help;  Agricuiime,  v. hose  members 
are  struggling  to  assure  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  energy  for  our  food  producing 
sector.  6uch  a  committee,  if  established, 
should  work  closely  with  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee — indeed  it  could  bene- 
fit from  recruiting  some  of  the  individ- 
uals serving  on  that  body  to  join  Its 
ranks.  I  am  convinced  that  only  in  this 
fashion  shall  we  be  able  to  develop  a 
viable,    successful,    and    comprehensive 
way  of  dealing  with  our  Nrtior.'s  short- 
and  long-range  energy  needs  and  aid  our 
country  to  attain  economic  growth  and 
stability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ulluan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way 
that  lesdslation  is  passed  in  Congress  is 
that  we  build  a  framework,  we  build  a 
base,  and  this  is  a  base.  We  buUd  over  it 
in  sobsequmt  legislatlofn.  Thsit  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  with  energy  policy. 

Soon  to  come  along  will  be  the  energy  ' 
Ull  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FoKlgn  Commerce  on  which  they 
have  jmiadletlon,  and  these  two  meas- 
ures will  wozk  together.  Then,  after  that, 
we  win  have  the  bm  brought  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mc- 
ConcscK) .  on  NASA  and  atomic  energy. 
Tliat  te  another  higredlent  added  on  to 
what  we  now  have  and  will  soon  have. 
Together,  they  will  all  make  up  our  en- 
ergy policy,  and  through  them  this  Con- 
gress can  look  good.  We  will  demonstrate 
to  the  President  and  we  will  demonstrate 
to  the  Bepuhllcans.  and  we  will  demon- 
strate to  tbt  people  of  our  Nation  that 
Congress  can  act.  and  come  up  with  new 


policies,  put  them  together  and  have  a 
sound,  stable  approach  to  the  energy 
problem.    

Mr.  ROSTEISTKOWSKI.  M  r.  Chaimiaii. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  tl  e  Keiitlcman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTEI-iTKOWSKI.  W  r.  Chairman, 
I  vant  to  congtratulate  th ;  Chainnan, 
the  gentleman  from  Orego  i  <  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN).  Certainly  a.s  one  me  nber  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  :  cleans  I  am 
proud  of  the  effort  that  h  is  been  dis- 
played by  our  chairman. 

I  think  that  no  one  ha.5  t  iken  a  more 
courageous  stand  in  providi:  is  an  energy 
policy  in  this  country  than  '.2  ha.s.  I  am 
proud  to  ser .e  with  the  c  utleman  on 
hi~  committee. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  throughc  ut  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  mc-^t  imporl  int  piece  of 
legislation.  I  have  refrained  from  debat- 
ing with  my  colleagues  the  i  lerits  of  the 
countless  amendments  offt  cd.  I  have 
done  thii;  not  out  of  lack  o  interest  in, 
or  concern  for.  the  final  orm  of  the 
energy  program  before  us.  B\  t  rather,  my 
reluctance — I  suspect — resul  s  more  from 
a  sense  of  frustration.  Fni^  tration  thai 
we  in  the  C^oneTes.*;  have  deliberately 
turned  our  beck  on  the  cp  )ortunity  to 
exert  leadcrrhin  iu  su-ih  r.  i  importani. 
area. 

During  the  past  2  v,celr<  v/e  in  the 
I10US3  of  P.epresoiitatives  ha  ;e  stated  all 
too  clenrly  to  ths  American  :  icople.  "Yes, 
iliere  is  an  ene'-g-y  problem;  but,  no,  we 
would  rather  not  get  tci  involved." 
Through  the  ovcrwhelmins  ]  ?luctance  of 
my  colleaeues  to  support  th  Committee 
ou  Ways  and  Means'  efforts  to  mamtain 
some  bite  in  thi.'^  bill  throu  ;h  an  effec- 
tive tax  on  gasoline,  wc  h  i >»  demon- 
strated that  Con<rre.ss  is  p  e.sently  in- 
capable of  making  the  mnti  le  decisions 
required  of  it. 

The  vote  to  strike  from  t  lis  bill  the 
long-range  increase  in  the  ;asoline  tax 
has  the  effect  of  sending  ai  energy  bill 
into  the  world  without  it:  heart.  It 
cannot  long  survive. 

The  failure  of  this  Congrei  s  to  demon- 
strate a  sense  of  leadership  in  this  area 
can  in  no  way  be  attributec  to  my  col- 
league from  Oregon,  the  mstinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  1  [cans  Com- 
mittee. During  the  past  3  m<  ntlis  he  has 
labored  endless  hours  stri'  ing  to  de- 
velfsp  a  program  that  wou  d  not  only 
work  but  would  be  acceptat  e  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  Hoiise. 
But  In  seeking  compromise,  le  held  firm 
to  the  conviction  that  In  he  area  of 
energy  conservation,  tlie  rig  ^t  thing  to 
do  and  the  popular  thing  to  lo  probably 
never  would  be  equated. 

When  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  voted  in  January  to  tempoi-arily 
suspend  the  President's  auth  )rity  to  im- 
plement his  own  energy  proj  ram,  I  sup- 
ported that  attempt  with  i  ome  reluc- 
tance. I  did  support  it  becaus ;  I  felt  that 
his  use  of  the  import  fee  1  as  a  mis- 
directed economic  disince  itive.  But 
when  we  voted  to  suspend  hi ;  authority, 
I  cautioned  my  roller gues  i  i  the  com- 
mittee report  that  such  a  vot(  committed 
us  to  develop  a  concrete  alte  native  and 
to  develop  it  quickly.  This  th  ;  full  House 
of  Representatives  has  fail  d  to  do. 

In  voting  to  block  the    in  position  of 
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the  import  fee,  I  felt  that  the  use  of 
economic  disincentives  to  cu  b  the  use 
of  petroleum  must  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  will  force  consumers  to  ilter  theii- 
spending  patterns.  To  alter  ;hem  par- 
ticularly on  products  for  whi  ;h  the  de- 
mand is  somewhat  flexible.  Th  e  approval 
of  the  tax  on  excessive  uso  <f  gasoline 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  i  nd  Means 
was  a  commitment  to  an  eco  lomic  ap- 
Dro<?ch  far  different  end,  in  n  y  opinion, 
far  m.ore  effective  t'lan  that  )f  the  ad- 
miniEtration.  The  rejection  oi  the  Pres- 


ident's approach  committed 
stantive  alternative  action. 


IS  to  sub- 
rhe  rejec- 


tion of  the  heart  oC  the  ccm  nittee  bill 
demonstrated  our  failure  to  lieep  that 
commitment.  What  remains  o  H.R.  6860 
is  a  clear  demonstration  tha  ;  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  is  no  ,  yet  ready 
to  tackle  the  tough  solutions  tl^t  must  be 
developed  in  the  energy  area. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past 
week.  I  niTist  belatedly  cojicu  ■  \nth  the 
rema.hs  of  my  collesgue  on  the  corn- 
mitte,  the  gentleman  from  IHlnnesota 
(Mr.  Karth)  who  said  befor<  the  vote 
to  strike  tlie  gasoline  tax  ths  t  this  key 
issue  would  be  decided  more  )y  lack  of 
political  courage  than  by  thf  facts  of 
the  matter. 

In  the  weeks  ahcaJ,  as  thd  Members 
of  this  House,  from  the  lea(  ership  on 
do'^'n.  lefleot  on  this,  I  hope  t  lat  we  all 
begin  to  realize  that  on  the  to  igh  issues, 
the  solutions  are  never  going  o  be  ea^ji 
The  task  of  real  leadership  in  this  coun- 
try must  not  be  to  properly  determine 
vv-liat  way  the  majority  are  h  faded,  but 
rather  must  be  to  determine  [what  way 
they  properly  should  be  led 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairma^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  ChairmanJi  rise  also 
to  supix)rt  this  bill.  This  bill  las  run  a 
long  gantlet  in  the  last  2  we<  fcs.  It  has 
been  struck  at,  it  has  been  b  ittered  in 
practically  every  manner  and  form  but, 
still,  it  has  run  the  gantlet,  ai  ,d  the  bill 
now  is  on  the  floor.  It  will  give  us  a  fresh 
start — one  upon  which  we  cai  Improve. 
It  will  give  us  an  energy  polic  '  for  now, 
and  in  the  long  run.  I  think  It  i  3  very  im 
portant  and  I  believe  it  desefves  to  be 
passed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  CHiainnaii  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  tlje  gentle 
man  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  one  fundamental  things  i^ery,  very 
clear,  and  that  is  if  we  want  in  energy 
policy  that  the  only  way  that  that  can 
be  dCHie  is  tlii-ough  this  bill,  and  the  other 


that  will  be  coming  along,  and 


the  only  v/ay  to  do  Uiat  is  t<  vote  for 
this  bfll.  I  intend  to  vote  for]  it,  and  I 
hope  everybody  else  will. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  C%ainn£^,  I  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  down  tl  e  recom 
mittal  motion,  and  to  vote  in  fayor  of  this 
energy  package. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  time  o\  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chalrma^.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  ifee  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  chainnan  of  this  com- 
mittee v.'ho  has  labored  long   ind  hard 
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and  earnestly.  I  personally  oppose  the 
bill  and  urge  others  to  oppoBC  it  as  w^. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  vote  for  a  nonpollcy  in  a 
world  that  is  watching  us  to  see  if  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  stem  steps  neces- 
sary to  achieve  conservation,  increased 
production,  and,  in  fact,  energy  inde- 
pendence. We  are  in  effect,  despite  the 
great  spirit  shown  by  the  chairman  and 
tlie  obvious  gesture  of  support  that  many 
people  have  tendered  him  after  his 
labors,  voting  for  a  nonpolicy  if  we  vote 
for  this  bill,  signaling  to  the  OPEC  na- 
tions that  this  country  has  no  intention 
of  doing  anytlilng  significant  in  the  en- 
ergy field. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  I  will  offer.  I  will  move  to 
recommit  H.R.  6860  to  the  two  commit- 
tees which  have  jurisdiction  over  major 
energy  subjects,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

We  started  with  a  truncated  bill,  one 
which  did  nothing  for  production.  We 
had  a  partial  conservation  measure.  The 
elements  of  conservation  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced,  and  for  that  reason  I 
find  it  incomprehensible  that  the  com- 
mittee has  now  offered  a  summary  in- 
dicating that  the  energy  savings  are  ap- 
proximately what  they  would  have  been 
had  we  not  eliminated  the  gasoline  tax. 
Am  I  not  correct?  The  gasoline  tax  has 
been  deleted  from  the  bill. 

This  afternoon  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  been  given  a  summary  of 
H.R.  6860  to  date  which  hicludes  esti- 
mated import  reductions  from  the  biU  by 
1985  of  more  than  2  million  barrels  per 
day  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tmderstand  how  we 
could  have  deleted  the  gasoline  tax, 
which  initially  was  projected  to  accoimt 
for  more  than  half  of  the  energy  savings 
in  the  bill,  and  still  be  told  at  this  point 
the  bill  will  save  more  than  2  million 
barrels  of  imports  per  day. 

How  has  the  current  estimate  made  up 
for  the  more  than  1  million  barrels-per- 
day  savings  attributable  to  the  gasoline 
tax?  Today's  summary  attributes  savings 
by  1985  of  750,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
per  day  to  the  maximum  10-percent 
tariff  in  title  I  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  of 
course,  the  tariff  to  this  bill  will  not 
cause  new  savings  inasmuch  as  based  on 
present  prices  of  petroleum  Imports,  at 
least  as  to  crude  oil.  it  is  a  substantial 
reduction  in  existing  import  fees  and 
duties  now  charged  as  the  consequence 
of  recent  Presidential  actions.  Therefore, 
it  seems  questionable  as  to  whether  this 
tariff  should  be  claimed  as  a  source  of 
additional  net  import  savings. 

I  can  also  see  from  today's  summary 
mat  the  Import  quotas  contained  in  this 
bill  are  estimated  to  save  375.000  bar- 
rels per  day  by  1985.  When  our  commit- 
tee began  consideration  of  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  biU,  the  majority  clahned 
that  import  quotas  would  make  no  inde- 
pendent contribution  to  reducing  de- 
»nand,  but  would  only  float  down  on  de- 
mand as  the  other  conservation  meas- 
ures to  the  bill  took  effect.  Now  I  see  that 
toe  quotas  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
trlbuUon  to  restricting  demand  on  their 
own.  How  wiU  we  admhilster  the  result- 
ing shortoge? 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  (X>NABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from.  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  applaud  the 
courage  and  the  evenhandedness  of  my 
(Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  this  bill 
is  a  disaster.  It  raises  revenue  by  levying 
a  tax  on  imported  oil,  something  which 
we  already  have.  So  there  is  no  new 
claim  to  fame  there.  It  also  raises  reve- 
nue by  putting  a  tax  on  oil  that  will  be 
used  by  business  in  the  futiu-e.  So  there 
is  nothing  really  great  there.  It  will  have 
the  effect  of  draining  American  resources 
first  so  that  down  the  road,  as  we  turn 
this  Government  over  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  we  will  give  them  a 
big  national  debt. 

I  think  it  is  poor  poUcy,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. There  is  about  an  ounce  of  con- 
servation and  a  gallon  of  loopholes.  The 
gallon  of  loopholes  will  actually  be  about 
a  little  less  than  a  half  billion  dollars 
by  1977,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow,  as 
all  loopholes  do. 

Mr.  (X)NABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  urge,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  committee  support  the  motion 
to  recommit  which  will  return  it  to  the 
two  major  committees  dealing  with  both 
sides  of  this  subject,  rather  than  accept- 
ing a  bill  which  started  out  trying  to 
deal  with  a  portion  of  one  aspect  and  lost 
even  that  in  the  course  of  its  movement 
through  this  body. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBSLI.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize for  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
alleged  facts  presented  to  the  siunmary 
which  most  of  the  Members  have  been 
given.  As  the  bill  came  from  the  com- 
mittee It  was  stated  that  the  savmgs  of 
petroleum  by  1985  would  be  2.1  million 
barrels  a  day.  Of  this  2.1  million  barrels, 
1.1  million  barrels  or  over  50  percent 
would  come  from  the  gasoline  tex,  the 
23-cent  gasoline  tox.  We  knocked  out 
the  23-cent  gasoline  tax,  so  I  presume 
we  also  knocked  out  the  savtog  of  1  1 
million  barrels  a  day.  If  we  subtract  1  1 
million  barrels  from  2.1  million  barrels 
we  get  1  million  barrels  a  day  saving.  But 
this  summary  comes  out  and  it  says 
there  will  be  2  million  barrels  a  day  sav- 
mg.  It  is  misleadtog  and  inaccurate. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of 
this  summary  but  it  is  highly  suspect 
and  we  should  disregard  the  figures  we 
have  here,  because  the  only  other  action 
we  took  that  has  any  major  effect  on 
saving  was  the  increase  In  the  import 
quota  which  also  would  realize  the  sav- 
ing that  was  stated  in  the  first  place. 

I  support  the  motion  to  recommit  that 
wiU  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chahman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vamses 
Jagt. 

Mr.  VANDEil  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  reluctant  support  of  a  lecom- 
mital  motion.  I  km  reluctant  because  of 


the  high  degree  of  statemanshlp  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  displayed  to  recogniztog  the 
severity  of  America's  energy  crisis.  And 
the  dedication  and  good  motives  with 
which  they  tried  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problem.  (3ood  intentions  alone,  how- 
ever, are  never  sufficient  justification  for 
an  affirmative  vote  on  a  bill.  To  call  the 
legislation  before  us  an  energy  bill  is  to 
\'iolate  the  truth  in  labeling  law  which 
we  ourselves  passed  a  few  years  ago. 

In  arguing  against  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  gas  tax  from  the  bill  one  of 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  argued 
that  the  gas  tax  was  the  corner  stone  of 
the  energy  conservation  in  the  bill  and 
that  to  eUminate  the  gas  tax  would  be  to 
leave  us  with  nothing  and  make  us  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  American  people 
if  we  tried  to  pretend  that  there  was  en- 
ergy saving  in  this  legislation. 

Yet  we  went  ahead  and  eliminated  the 
the  gas  tax.  So  the  question  that  will 
be  before  the  House  in  just  a  few  mtautes 
is  "Is  it  more  embarrassing  to  pass  totally 
meaningless  legislation  or  to  do  noth- 
ing?" This  bill  does  not  do  one  single 
thing  to  tocrease  production  of  domestic 
energy.  It  does  \'irtually  nothing  to  con- 
serve energy  Take  just  one  example; 
title  in.  It  is  the  subject  with  which  I 
am  familiar  and  it  is  what  the  pro- 
ponents call  the  heart  of  the  energy 
savtog  to  this  biU.  The  tax  on  automobiles 
will  save  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
America's  energy  by  the  end  of  1978. 
That  is  the  total  saving  in  this  title  whizh 
the  proponents  now  argue,  having  lost 
most  of  the  other  energy  saving  sections 
of  the  bill,  is  the  heart  of  energy  con- 
servation In  this  bill.  One-quarter  of  1 
percent  by  the  end  of  :978.  That  is  the 
total  saving. 

How  do   I  arrive  at  those  figures? 
American  cars  consume  13  percent  of 
America's  energy.  New  cars  account  for 
somewhere  around  8  percent  of  the  total 
nimiber  of  cars  on  the  road  to  any  given 
year;  8  percent  of  13  percent  Is  around 
1  percent.  Thus,  cars  using  only  1  percent 
of  America's  energy  will  be  affected  by 
tljis  legislation  31/2  years  from  now.  About 
half  of  those  cars  would  have  met  the 
18  miles  per  gallon  standard  anyway  so 
we  are  really  talldng  about  half  of  1  per- 
cent of  America's  energy  that  will  be 
affected  by  Utle  m  3  "/a  years  from  now. 
Even  if  this  legislation  forced  a  doubUng 
of  engine  efficiency,  whichever  the  pro- 
ponents do  not  claim  that  It  will  do, 
the  net  savtogs  would  be  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  of  America's  energy  needs  by 
the  end  of  1978  under  this  title.  This  is 
the  stirring,  stertUng  annoimcement  to 
the  world  by  this  Congress  that  America 
means  bustoess  about  coiiservtog  energy. 
It  is  a  joke.  This  Is  not  an  energy  savtog 
bill— It  is  a  mlnicar  bilL  And  at  what 
price  is  that  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of 
America's  energy  saved  3»/2  years  from 
now?  At  the  price  of  disruptive  unem- 
ployment to  an  todustry  already  crippled 
by   high    unemployment   and    vital    to 
America's  economic  vitality. 

The  bill  would  also  superimpose  con- 
gressional judgment  to  the  place  of  cus- 
tomer judgment  as  to  what  kind  of  car 
the  customer  wants  and  needs  for  his 
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big  family  or  his  boat  or  his  trailer. 
Whatever  happened  to  the  free  market 
mechanism?  The  real  tragwlv  is  that  we 
were  on  the  road  to  auto  efBciency — the 
goal  which  title  III  wants  to  attain- 
long  before  Congress  began  meddling  in 
t)iis,  area.  Because  of  the  increasing  high 
cost  of  gasoline,  customers  were  asking 
lor  more  efficient  automobiles. 

In  response  one  company  alone  com- 
mitted $3.7  billion  to  producing  more 
fuel  efficient  automobiles  and  that  was 
before  Congress  even  lifted  a  finger  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis.  Not  in  re- 
spond j  to  congressional  demand  but  in 
response  to  customer  desire,  the  auto 
industry  was  on  its  way  to  more  efficient 
automobiles.  Then  along  comes  the  Con- 
gress and  thrusts  itself  into  tlie  matter. 
We  tell  the  automobUe  company  it  will 
be  fined  a  minimum  of  $200  million  if  it 
mis.ses  the  mileage  standard  by  even  a 
fraction  of  1  percent. 

No  company  can  risk  missing  that 
that  standard  and  so  v.hole  models  will 
be  eliminated  from  the  lines  offered  to 
the  public.  Congrcs.s  is  proceeding  on  the 
false  assumption  that  if  the  customer 
cannot  get  the  model  car  ha  wants  he 
will  be  forced  to  buy  the  new  car  Con- 
gress wants  him  to  want.  But  the  cus- 
tomer has  another  alternative:  he  can 
say  "To  heck  with  you.  Congress"— and 
the  chances  are  his  language  will  not  be 
as  elegant  as  I  just  used— I'll  just  keep 
the  car  that  I  have  a  little  while  longer. 
The  so-called  gas  guzzlers  that  have  been 
described  with  such  blind  and  passionate 
vehemence  here  on  this  floor  will  be  kept 
on  the  highways  extra  years  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation.  In  short,  we  will  be 
saving  less  gasoline  in  1978  if  we  pass 
this  bill  than  if  we  had  done  nothing  at 
all. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  them  the  impression 
that  we  have  done  soraethUig  to  solve 
our  energy  problem  by  passing  this  bill, 
which,  at  best,  is  a  meaningless  marsh- 
mallow  and,  at  worst,  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  cause  of  energy  con- 
servaUon.  This  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee from  whence  it  should  never  have 
emerged  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  too  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman.  We  have  all  worked 
hard  and  long. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  entirely  consistent  in 
their  position  In  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  We  have  not  changed  our  posi- 
tion whatsoever.  We  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  gasoline  tax.  That  was 
our  main  issue  and  we  think  the  rest  of 
the  bill  does  not  warrant  suppoi-t. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  pre- 
sented as  a  foundation  stone  of  our  na- 
tional energy  p<dicy,  a  new  dramatic  tool 
to  solve  this  Nation's  energy  problems. 
I  only  wish  it  were  so. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  praise  our  chairmem 
for  his  efforts  over  the  last  months.  He 
has  tried  very,  very  hard  but  imfortu- 
nately  the  product  of  this  body  does  not 
live  up  to  the  type  of  legislation  we  must 
have  or  to  the  publicity  that  has  been 
given  to  this  bfll  for  several  reasons. 
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The  main  reason  is  that  it 
any  way  encourage  domestic 
of  oil  and  gas.  We  know  we 
upon  oil  and  gas  for  the  ... 
years  if  we  are  going  to  have 
needed  by  this  country.  I  had 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  pro 
exploratoi-y  tax  credit  in  the 
Means   Committee,   but   wa.s 
mitted  to  do  so. 

I  was  also  turned  down  in 
mittee  on  Rules.  I  had  plann 
that  amendment  today,  but 
formed  by  tlie  Parliamentari 
would  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

I  think  that  is  unfortunate 
a  time  when  we  have  been  , 
percent  layoff  of  geophysica 
this  Nation,  we  had  better  g 
our  domestic  oil  and  gas  e.xp 
we  will  pay  a  dear  price  in 
come. 

Just  as  impoitantly,  thi.'^ 
save  any  energj-.  In  fact,  in  t) 
the  actual  projections  for  .. 
that  we  will  be  importing  150 
more  of  foreign  oil  than  we 
ing  under  the  present  circun.. 
day.  In  the  year  1985  comparei 
we  are  today,  wc  will  only  be 
proximately  500.000  barrels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
constitute  a  national  energy 
will    save    this    Nation    from 
jeopardy  of  another  embargo. 

I  think  it  is  imfortuate  tha 
reached  this  point  with  the  pr- 
of this  bill.  It  would  be  bettei 
send  it  back  to  the  committees 
sta'^e  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Ways  and  Means  to  come  up  w 
realistic  package.  I  urge  an  a 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chair... 
to  sti-ike  the  requisite  number 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
use  the  time  of  the  Members  o 

I  would  also  add  my , 

at  least,  to  the  tenacity  of 
man  of  the  committee,  and  to 
ing  minority  Member,   my 
gentleman     from     Pennsylva 

SCHNEEBELI>. 

What  we  have  heard  in  thi 
minutes  is  really  an  example  _ 
tive  legerdemain  and  it  canno 
any  other  name.  All  of  us  cai 
we  would  not  be  here.  On  the 
is  the  committee  report,  the 
came   from   the   committee, 
clearly  hidicates  with  the 
there  woidd  be  a  savings  of 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  daji 
That  was  stricken  out  with 

support  of  that  good 

gentleman  from  Arkansas  . 
ANDER)  when  he  struck  the  gas 
struck  1.1  milhon  baiTels  out 
mittee  report.  Yet  today  we 
summary  of  the  biU  as  it  s„ 
and  now  they  tell  us  in  this  r 
by  the  year  1985  with  this  bill  . 
ing  to  save  2  million  barrels  per 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  kinc 
occurred  since  the  committee  . 
written,  but  apparently  it  has 

One  fact  remains  and  no  one 
tioned  it  at  all;  that  is  slmpli 
the  beginning  of  this  debate 
ago,  I  indicated  to  thi.s  House 
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in  opposition  to  this  bill  and 
hkewise  in  opposition  to  the 
the  President  of  the  United 
cause  they  ig}iored  the  free 
tem. 

I  call  attention  to  the _„ 

found  our.selves  in  approximate  y 
and  a  half  ago  at  the  height  ol 
ergy  crisis.  Now,  we  have  passed 
of  Mickey  Mouse  allocation 
that  has  led  us  into  a  real  can  o; 
but  the  only  real  thing  we  di( 
mandate  to  the  United  States 
drive  55  miles  per  hour.  That  .. 
the  sum  total  of  what  we  did; 
American   people,    responding 
they  knev,-  was  a  crisis,  saved 
year  approximately  2  million  .,_. 
oil  a  day.  without  any  legislati(fi 

Now.  what  is  wrong — what 
with  the  free  market  system? 
wrong  with  going  to  the  American 
pie  and  convincing  them  that 
indeed,  an  energy  crisis;   that 
time  being  we  do,  indeed,  need 
and  that  we  do,  indeed,  have  to 
thing  to  encourage  our  own  oil 
to  prodii'ee.  and  this  bill  does 

I  know  that  it  is  popular  th*se 
and  it  is  in  vogue  and  it  Is  chic 
icize  the  oil  industry,  but  let  me 
members  of  the  committee  tha 
industry  of  the  United  States 
Aided  for  this  country  the  _.„ 
and  power  found  anywhere  on 
of  the  globe  today.  So,  the  Meml^rs 
criticize  If  they  wish,  criticize 
enterprise   system,   but   remen.„ 
we  got  here.  The  free  enterprise 
did  it.  The  free  market  systen: 
and  darn  little  that  wsis  ever 
this  House  has  helped  our 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tantly  voting  for  H.R.  6860, 
some  fine  features  as  an  energy  „, 
tion  measure,  but  fails  to  add 
need  to  expand  energy  production 
domestic  resources. 

Conservation  is  only  half  the 
to  the  problem.  Production  is 
half,  but  nobody  has  been 
ficient  attenticai  to  it. 

Our  way  of  life  is  far  too 
petroleum,  an  exhaustible 

our  national  security  Is  

reliance  on  foreign  producers  fori  38 
cent  of  our  petroleimi  needs. 

Correcting  these  dangerous  -, 
will  require  at  least  a  decade  , 
research  and  development  and 
investments  rimning  to  hundred 
lions  of  dollars. 

We  must  develop  our  offshore 
sources,  solar  energy  has  great 
for  heating  homes  and  busi 
have  abundant  coal  resources  . 
to  many  uses,  wind  energy  and 
mal  energy  can  be  exploited  \ 
quate   technological   advances, 
energy  can  be  an  abundant 
electric  power. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  „ 

allow  the  dynamics  of  the  free 
system  to  produce  the  energy 
The  required  investmaits  will 
only  if  the  energy  Industries  U, 
sonable  expectations  of  healthy 
over  the  long  term. 

Government  can  stifle  production 
price   controls,   excessive  taxation 
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suffocating  regulation,  but  Government 
can  stimulate  production  by  encourag- 
ing the  forces  of  free  enterprise 
to  opei'ate. 

However,  this  bill  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  problem  of  increasing  pro- 
duction, except  in  some  peripheral  areas. 
I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  tax  credit 
V  e  have  provided  for  installation  of  solar 
heating  .systems  in  homes.  That  tax 
credit  would  amount  to  25  percent  of  the 
first  $8,000  of  cost.  We  have  also  pro- 
vided a  30-percent  tax  credit  for  installa- 
tion of  home  insulation. 

The  legislation  imposes  mandatory  oil 
import  quotas,  which  I  fear  will  add  to 
the  shortage  we  expect  in  the  fall.  It  also 
establishes  impractical  fuel  efficiency 
standards  for  automobiles.  It  does,  how- 
ever, extend  the  investment  tax  credit  to 
cover  installation  of  solar  energy  equip- 
ment and  insulation  in  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislation  of 
some  Questionable  value.  It  moves  slightly 
in  the  direction  we  should  be  moving,  but 
VvC  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortunately, the  House's  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Conversion  Act — as  It 
emerges  from  the  amending  process — ^is 
an  energy  bill  in  name  only.  It  is  an  in- 
adequate response  to  the  energy  crisis 
that  confronts  us— to  the  billions  of  U  S 
dollars  going  abroad  Into  the  coffers  of 
the  OPEC  nations,  to  the  inflation  at 
home  caused  by  extortionate  oil  prices, 
and  to  the  dwindUng  world  supply  of 
fossil  fuels.  These  are  problems  of  enor- 
mous magnitude.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  this  bill  and  present  it 
to  my  constituents  as  firm  and  effective 
congressional  action. 

If  we  mean  business  in  combating  the 
energy  crisis,  we  must  take  the  follow- 
ins?  actions : 

We  need  to  have  a  tough-minded  ef- 
fort to  conserve  the  use  of  gasoline  and 
oil  products. 

We  have  to  fund  substantial  research 
into  alternative  sources  of  energy 

We  must  restrict  the  pmchase  of  for- 
eign oil. 

We  have  to  find  an  equitable  way  to 
distribute  the  available  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum. 

We  must  produce  care  which  are  gas- 
efflcient. 

We  have  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  the 
automobile  and  make  a  major  commit- 
ment to  mass  transit^rail  systems  and 
buses— In  urban,  submtan,  and  rural 
areas. 

We  h:ive  to  research  land  use  and 
planning  ta  deal  with  the  energy  prob- 
lems of  urban  sprawl. 

The  bUl  before  us  ignores  many  of 
these  mattei-s,  and  in  my  opinion  does 
not  deal  adequately  with  others. 

First,  the  bill  does  not  make  a  serious 
effort  to  reduce  the  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products.  The  oil  import  quota  provi- 
sions has  been  weakened.  A  tough  pro- 
vision to  discourage  the  production  of  gas 
guzzling  automobiles  was  defeated  In- 
stead the  bill  contains  a  section  provid- 
ing for  penalties  on  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  manufacturers  that  do  not  meet 
certain  mileage  standards,  thus  penaliz- 
ing purchasers  of  efficient  cars  as  well  as 
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those  who  buy  gas  guzzlers.  The  tax  in- 
tended to  discoTU-age  the  business  use  of 
petrolemn  products  is  riddled  with 
exceptions. 

Second,  there  is  no  significant  fund- 
ing of  energy  research.  The  Energy 
Trust  Fund  created  by  this  bill  is  left 
v\1th  far  too  little  revenue  to  finance 
the  intensive  research  effort  into  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  that  is  necessary. 

Third,  the  biU  is  loaded  with  tax  give- 
av/ays  and  tax  loopholes.  It  includes  tax 
credits  of  up  to  $2,000  for  the  installa- 
tion of  solar  ens.^y  eqiupment,  up  to 
$150  for  installation  of  home  insulation. 
It  also  provides  special  tax  credits  and 
anr'-;tizr'3n  niles  for  business.  As  with 
other  tax  loopholes,  the  people  in  my 
di  ■  kt.  tlie  middle-class  taxpayers,  will 
receive  Utile  if  any  benefit  from  these 
provisions.  The  credit  for  solar  en- 
ergy, for  example,  is  useful  if  one  lives 
in  Arizona  or  Florida,  and  can  afford 
to  spend  $8,000  on  solar  equipmen!. 
Those  who  cannot  t:.':e  advantage  of 
the  credit,  hov.cver.  will  wind  up  paving 
for  it. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect this  biU  will  have  on  my  constituents 
and  other  residents  of  New  York  State. 
The  import  quotas  that  arc  csntained  in 
this  bill— and  for  which  I  voted— are  an 
important  step  in  trj-ing  to  curb  the  use 
of  foreign  oil.  Import  quotas,  however, 
without  reduced  consumption  and  with- 
out an  allocation  system,  will  lead  to 
severs  fhortages  and  higher  prices  for 
imported  oil.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
for  an  equitable  distribution  within  the 
United  States  of  available  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum, and  does  not  do  enough  to  dis- 
courage consumption.  Therefore,  since 
we  New  Yorkers  rely  heavily  on  imported 
oU,  we  may  suffer  the  most  from  high 
prices  and  shortages. 

Effective  congressional  action  on 
energy  is  essential.  President  Ford  has  no 
program— except  mcreased  import  duties 
on  foreign  oil  and  decontrol  of  domestic 
Prices.  The  President  has  implicitly  ac- 
lanowledged  his  failure  on  energy  since 
he  has  repeatedly  urged  the  Congress  to 
save  the  country  from  these  measmes 
which  will  aggravate  the  inflation  and 
deepen  the  recession. 

I  regret  that  this  bill,  despite  the  lon-^ 
hours  of  debate,  and  the  hard  work  of 
Chairman  Ullman  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  fails  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  energy  crisis.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  bill  goes  through  the 
legislative  process  to  the  Senate  and  the 
conference  committee,  It  will  emerge 
significantly  improved.  Certainly  we  owe 
to  our  constituents  a  more  substantial 
and  effective  energy  program. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  we 
conclude  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  in  15  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oregon? 

Ml-.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. Let  us  do  It  now. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  ask 
all  debate  In  10  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. I  have  seven  more  amendments, 
i.nd  if  we  are  going  to  debate  all  night, 
X  will  introduce  all  those  amendments. 

Mr.  ULLM.A.N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  cease  :n  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objsction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  wr    no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tli?  rule,  the 
Chairmn  1  has  the  right  at  t'nis  time  to 
recognlr.e  one  Member  on  each  side.  The 
Chan-  will  do  that.  All  debate  on  the 
bill  is  limited  to  2  minutes.  The  Chair 
\vould  be  unable  to  recognize  40  or  50 
r.Iembers  for  1  second  or  2  seconds. 

PilEFEKEN-TIAL  MOTIOV  OFrEttED  BY  MR. 
STEICI-R    OF    V.rSCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chamnan,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  moves  that 
the  Commlttes  do  now  rise  and  report  the 
bill  b»ck  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  enacting  clause  be 
itricken. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  V/i&concin.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliaixk 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  to  reccmmit 
V  ill  succeed.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get 
this  bill  back  on  the  track  and  to  provide 
not  only  for  conservation,  but  for  more 
supply.  In  order  to  do  Uiat.  we  have  to 
have  both  of  these  great  committees  in- 
volved. The  motion  to  recommit  will  do 
that.  I  hope  tliat  it  will  succeed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  remaining  30  seconds. 
I  tiiink  tlie  members  of  this  committee 
should  very  carefully  examine,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  suggested  we 
do.  the  factsheet  that  has  been  given  us. 
It  is  a  charade.  It  is  exceedingly  poorly 
done  m  an  effort  to  beguile  all  of  us  into 
supporting  v.hat  is  a  nonpoUcy. 

For  example  the  sheet  shows  a  saving 
in  barrels  per  day  because  of  the  10- 
pcrcent  tariff  in  spite  of  the  fact  the 
tai-iff  is  reduced  by  action  of  this  bill. 
The  reason  the  saving  is  shown  is  be- 
cause the  committee  staff  assumed  no 
tai-iff  going  to  a  10-percent  tariff  as  con- 
trasted to  a  $2  tai-iff  being  cut  to  about 
$1  which  is  tlie  fact.  There  are  other 
figures  which  are  based  skeptical  as- 
sumptions which  call  into  serious  ques- 
tion this  factsheet.  There  is  no  justifica-* 
tion  for  the  projected  saving  estimate 
of  slightly  over  2  million  barrels  per  day. 
I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit  to  both 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  adopted 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Cliauman 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  to  speak  against  the  action  taken 
earUer  by  this  committee  in  Adopting  the 
so-called  Sliarp  amendment,  which  pro- 
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vides  for  automobile  fuel  eflQclency  stand- 
ards and  civil  penalties.  The  debate  on 
that  amendment  focused  primarily  on 
its  relative  merits  as  compared  to  a  much 
stiffer  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fisher 
of  Virginia.  The  merits  of  the  proposal 
reported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  differs  significantly 
from  both  of  these  amendments,  were 
not  thoroughly  discussed.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  rise  to  state  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  my  strong  belief  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  proposal  provides  a  bet- 
ter alternative  than  the  Sliarp  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted.  I  hope  the 
Senate  restores  this. 

The  Ways  and  Means  proposal  adopts 
the  standards  of  18  miles  per  gallon  in 
1978.  19  miles  per  gallon  in  1979,  and  20 
miles  per  gallon  in  1980.  These  are  the 
same  standards  that  are  provided  under 
the  Sharp  amendment,  after  tliose  stand- 
ards are  reduced  by  the  one-half  mile- 
per-gallon  leeway  which  the  amendment 
permits  before  any  penalty  is  imposed. 
Thus,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
proposal  is  just  as  tough  on  the  automo- 
bile companies  and  saves  just  as  much 
energy  as  does  the  Sharp  amendment. 
It  is  not  a  weak  proposal.  It  would  pro- 
duce substantial  energy  savings. 

A  fundamental  diffei-ence  between  the 
Sharp  amendjnent  and  the  Ways  and 
Mean,s  proposal  is  tlie  type  of  sanctions 
that  are  applied  to  manufacturers  who 
do  not  meet  the  remiired  standards.  The 
Ways  and  Means  proposal  imposes  an 
excise  tax  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
sales  price  of  only  those  car.s  which  fall 
below  the  standaid.  The  Sharp  proposal, 
on  the  other  hand,  applies  a  flat  $50  pen- 
alty on  all  cai-s  produced  by  a  manufac- 
turer for  each  mile  per  gallon  that  a 
manufacturer  misses  the  standard. 

Imposing  a  tax  rather  than  civil 
penalties  has  the  advantage  of  using  the 
existing  assessment  and  collection  per- 
sonnel and  procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Thus,  any  tax  can  be 
collected  administratively  while  any  pen- 
alties assessed  under  the  Sharp  proposal 
would  require  a  court  suit— and  possibly 
prolonged  litigation — in  evei-y  case  in 
order  to  collect  the  penalties.  This  pro- 
longed litigation  would  substantially  de- 
lay the  actual  payment  of  the  penalties 
and  thus  dilute  their  impact. 

In  addition,  the  Sharp  penalty  is  ap- 
plied to  evei-y  car  produced  by  a  manu- 
facturer and  not  just  to  those  cars  that 
fall  below  the  standard.  As  a  result,  a 
manufacturer  who  misses  the  standard 
may  well  pass  on  the  cost  of  his  penalties 
on  to  customers  purchasing  fuel-efHcient 
cars  as  well  as — or  even  Instead  of — those 
buying  large  inefBcient  cars  if  that  strat- 
egy maximizes  his  profits.  If  this  happens 
the  Sharp  amendment  would  provide  a 
disincentive  to  the  purchase  of  fuel-effl- 
cient  cars.  Under  the  Ways  and  Means 
proposal  this  cannot  happen  because  the 
tax  is  specifically  assessed  on  those  cars 
which  fall  below  the  standard.  The  price 
of  those  cai-s— and  only  those  cars  — 
would  be  increased,  giving  an  incentive 
for  the  purchaser  to  buy  more  fuel-efltt- 
cient  cars  as  well  as  an  incentive  for  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  more  fuel-effi- 
cient cars. 

Another  problem  with  the  Sharp  civil 
penalty  is  that  it  is  a  flat  $50  amount  per 
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mile  per  gallon.  With  inflatio;  i 
of  this  penalty  on  a 
its  can  be  greatly  diminish^ 
ample,  by  1980,  if  inflation  c 
about  the  same  rate  as  in  r 
the  penalty  in  real   1975   c 
would  be  more  like  $25  to 
than  $50.  Such  a  penalty 
stitute  a  small  deterrent  to 
factiu'ers   from   producins 
automobiles.  The  Ways  and 
posal,  on  the  other  hand, 
valorem  excise  taxes  ranging 
cent  to  7  percent  of  the  .. 
sales  price  of  automobiles  _. 
the  standard.  Thus,  the  nm 
will  increase  as  inflation  driv 
of  automobiles  up. 

A  final  problem  with  the  pel 
vided  in  the  Sharp  amendme 
manufacturer  has  no  way  i. 
with  any  certainty  how  muc! 
alty  he  will  have  to  pay  if  he 
standards  until  the  end  of 
year.  As  a  icsult.  a  manufacti 
forced  to  pass  on  mo.'-.t  of  the 
penalty  on  cars  which  are  . 
end  of  the  model  year  or  eve 
are  .sold   during  the  next  . 
regardless  of  whether  or  not 
are  relatively  luel-efTicient 
this   a.spect   of   the   Sliaro 
could  result  in  higher  prices 
luel-oifif ient  r.ntomobilfs  an 
centivo  against  inci'e,i.sed  sale 

Under  the  Ways  raid  Meai 
once  a   manufacturec  realize 
autojnobiles  will  not  ir.eet 
in  any  given  year,  he  will  ., 
the  amount  of  tax  that  will 
each  car  which  he  sells.  The 
turer  will  liave  an  incentive 
fewer  fuel-inefflcient   cars  „. 
lorced  to  pass  the  taxes  throu 
those  cars. 

h  final,  and  nio.'^t  fundsmer 
ui  the  Sharp  amendment  is  th 
an    arbitrary    determination 
economy  standards  are  to  be 
miles  per  gallon  for  1985.  Ther 
that  rational  standards,  which 
imum  effort  automobile  mar 
can  meet,  can  be  established 
for  automobiles  to  be  produc 
in  the  future.  It  is  entirely  ^^ 
this  standard  will  be  so  low 
meaningless,  if  there  is  a 

breakthrough.  It  is  equally 

standards  will  be  so  high  that 
facturer  can  possibly  meet 
with  the  maximiun  effort,  w 
suit  that  all  manufacturers 
penalties  which  would  be 
consumers  in  the  form  of  ...^ 

For  these  reasons,  the  Ways 
proposal  provides  standards 
1980  with  a  provision  that 
Energy  Administration  Is  to 
Congress  in  1978  regardhig  w 
standards  should  be  applied  to 
1980.  In  that  way.  Congress 
time  make  a  more  rational 
to  what  the  appropriate 
be  for  subsequent  years. 

To  call  this  bill  an  energy 
most  a  violation  of  the  truth  , 
concept  the  House  passed  some 
It  does  nothing  to  increase  the 
energy  and  I  su«g«st  that  w 
pie  of  this  countiy  want  Is 
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Congress   to   find  ways   to 
standard  of  living  but  to  find 

Americans  to  have  the  opporl 

joy  the  standards  most  have  al 
tained.  Tliat  objective  requires 
ergy  and,  I  repeat,  this  bill  doe 
to  increase  the  supply  of  energj 
The  automobile  accounts  foi 
percent  of  all  energy  consume  I 
country.  New  cars  account  for 
10  percent  of  the  vehicles  on 
eacli  year.  Therefore  new  cars 
lor  only  slightly  more  than  1  ^ 
energy  consumed.  At  best,  then 
is  ahned  at  improving  the  fuel 
of  those  veliicles  which  account 
aiound  1  percent  of  all  energy  , 
Also,  since  the  standards  called 
bill  are  e.'^sentially  aimed  at 
.sized  car,  this  means  that  the  . 
oiny  improvements  will  be  mad ; 
which  account  for  less  than  he 
new  cars  produced.  Thus  any 
would  be  significantly  less  than  ] 
Tiiis.  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  ^ 
tion  f.llefrediy  to  be  achieved  by 
But  what  is  the  cost  ot  this 
icant  achievement?  The  cost  is 
disruption  of  an  industry 

Jeady  suffering  higli ^ 

legislation  does  nothing  to  ... .^. 
.sumer  confidence,  which  in  turn 
tial  10  tlie  health  of  the  econom 
Tlie  standards  called  for  in 
for  1985—28  miles  per  gallon— . 
proposed  without  any  indication 
cars    produced    under    such    . 
V.  ould  meet  the  needs  of  Ameri„ 
ilies.  With  the  technology  now 
these  standards  in  effect  woulc 
the  industry  to  hmit  production 
cars.  Faced  with  that  choice,  i 
to  assume  that  millions  of  . 
will  keep  their  old  cars  rather  , 
those  that  the  Congress,  in  its 
decides  the  consumer  should  hs 
This  not  only  would  impede 
in  .'.afety  or  emissions  control, 
would  reduce  the  amount  of 
tion  intended  by  this  bill.  In  . 
could  result  in  a  negative  savinj  s 
ergy  over  that  which  would  be 
plished  if  the  auto  industry  w 

meet    the    demands    of    its 

Worst  of  all  the  Sharp  aniendm 
vides  for  a  permanent  program 
in  their  right  mind,  especially 
nected   with   the   automobile 
would  ever  want  the  Federal 
raent  to  take  over  their  busines 
extent?  General  Motors  and  _... 
not  in  spite  of  Ford's  support 

opinion,    the    automobile    

support  it  now  will  not  when 
what  is  in  it. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  strong! ' 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  pr 
better     alternative     than     the 
amendment.  By  setting  tough  _. 
tic  standards  for  1978  through 
would  consei-ve  at  least  as  much 
as  tlie  Sharp  amendment  and  .. 
without  any  adverse  Impact  on 
ers  and  without  the  substantial 
ity  of  lengthy  litigation  and  delaj 

POII^T  OF  ORDER 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gen 
state  it. 
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Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Wit-'.  o;\  a  motion 
which  the  gentleman  iiotn  Wisconsin 
made,  is  he  not  allowed  3  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  state  to  the  gentleman  frum  Califor- 
nia that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  is  'imite.l  to  two 
ruinates. 

Pursuant  to  Descliler'>  P'.;cedure, 
cliapter  29,  section  335.  A  motion  to 
clo.se  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
iiicnits  thereto  having  been  adopted  and 
all  time  having  expired,  a  preteiential 
motion  that  the  Committte  li  e  and  re- 
port back  to  the  House  -i  i=";');:.inenda- 
lion  to  .strike  the  enactiuti  c'.au.-e  U  not 
dcfja  table." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  lie  Im.s  .i  iiiin- 
utos  on  a  preferential  motion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  lias  been 
fixed  on  the  bill,  and  ail  amoiidinents 
thereto,  and  the  time  was  :»  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  tiu-  .gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton) 
tor  1  minute  in  o»)positiou  to  tz-.o  tnefer- 
ential  motion. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON,  M:.  Chair- 
man. I  intend  to  vote  again.-t  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  for  pas.saii.»  of  the  bill. 
Tlieie  may  be  some  here  v.ho  do  not 
want  any  opportunity  for  a  2ej;i.slative 
solution  to  the  energy  problem.  I  for  one 
ojit  to  give  the  Committee  <>n  Ways  and 
Means,  their  counterpart.^  on  tiie  other 
.side  and  tlie  conference  <c;iiniittee  an 
opi)ortunity  to  •vork  their  wiil  and  see  if 
Wf  can  construct  an  adequate  le«l.'=lative 
.M)lution  that  can  only  b<:  cU.i  o  bv  re.iect- 
iii';  the  motion  to  recomniif  j:-.d  voting 
lor  passage  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  ii.se  in 
lavor  of  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
against  the  bill.  I  strongly  agree  that  it 
IS  imperative  for  the  Conpre^.s  to  legislate 
a  comprehensive,  welI-rea.-or.oc(  and 
elTective  national  energy  ijolicj  to  regam 
tiie  initiative  in  this  important  area  of 
national  concern,  rather  than  continue 
to  abdicate  our  respon.' ibilitie.s  to  the 
executive  branch.  Unfortunatelv.  this  is 
!ioi  such  a  bill. 

A  national  energy  policy  vill  be  accom- 
plished by  two  goals:  Increa.sed  produc- 
tion of  available  energy  resources in- 
cluding increased  development  and  utili- 
zation of  new  forms  of  energv — and  con- 
servation of  inefficient  energ\  usage  The 
final  form  of  the  bill  before  us  takes  a 
few  steps  toward  encouraging  the  use  of 
solar  energy  and  conservation  measuies. 
and  I  voted  for  several  amendments  to 
strengthen  these  provisioii-s.  Tlie  bill 
honever,  completely  ignores  tiie  immedi- 
ate need  for  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion. I  suppose  I  really  .«;hould  not  be  too 
surprised  at  this,  since  tiie  Consress  has 
already  eliminated  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, which  has  been  a  major  source  of 
funds  for  new  exploration,  and  has  failed 
to  deregulate  the  price  of  natural  gas  and 
oil.  which  is  necessary  to  economically 
increase  production.  This  bill  continues 
10  demonstrate  the  lack  of  responsible 
congressional  concern  tor  encrsv  self- 
sutnciency. 

In  addition  to  my  concern  .or  wiiat  the 
bill  does  not  do,  I  have  specific  obieciions 
to  several  things  that  it  dot^s 
Fiist  of  all,  it  is  hi'ditv  i.'r.ittion.irv. 


Tlie  taxes  and  tariffs  in  tills  bill  will  raise 
the  price  of  all  the  goods  and  strvlces 
produced  in  tliis  comitrj-.  At  a  time  when 
it  looks  like  we  are  finally  coming  out  of 
the  recession,  tills  inflationai-y  push  is 
particularly  dangerous.  Not  only  would 
consumers  be  faced  x^ith  even  higher 
prices,  but  this  could  be  the  last  straw, 
driving  thousands  of  small  bu.sinesses 
int  o  bankrupt<>y.  costing  more  thousands 
of  jo!)s.  and  putting  us  right  back  uito  the 
dowiwiud  .spiral  of  ieee.s.«ion. 

llie  wor.st  of  tlie.'-e  inflationary  provi- 
.-ioris  is  the  excise  ta.x  on  oil  and  gas  used 
by  l)nsiiie.ss  as  fuel.  Not  only  would  this 
r;::se  prices  thicnKhout  the  country,  but 
it  would  be  pariicularly  discriminatory 
to  I  lie  economy  of  the  givat  State  of 
Louisiana,  which.  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
lest-nt.  My  State  ()ro\ ides  a  large  portion 
o:  ilw  oil  and  natural  gas  used  by  the  re.^t 
oi  Lh^  Nation.  We  have  been  succe.s.sful 
in  nuiMcting  industry  and  pronding  job 
oijjjo!  rvinities  b*.  (vui.^;.-  businesses  want  to 
locate  clo.se  to  energy  .sources  of  supply. 
New  jJiants  will  now  be  forced  to  use  coal 
which  we  do  not  have  in  Louisiana.  This 
bill  denies  us  our  major  drawing  card  by 
taxing  away  this  ndiantage. 

To  make  matte>s  worse,  the  bill  take.s 
avay  the  investment  tax  credit  for  oil 
and  fia.s  burning  electrical  generating 
cfiuiunient.  making  it  difficult  to  moderii- 
i/.t  and  increa.se  the  pnxluctivity  of  e.xisl- 
inp  laciliiics  m-d  lurther  reducing  on: 
attrartiveness  to  nev.  developmeni. 
Taken  to^Tther  tb.r-e  t'.vo  piovLsioiis  will 
c!i!>;)l-  our  efforts  :v.r  iiidu.stiial  expan- 
sion, which  will  in  tmn  cripple  our  ef- 
fori.s  to  improve  our  eionomy  and  cre;>le 
new  job.s  v.'e  badly  need. 

The  imposition  of  a  10-percent  impor' 
taritf  on  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
i.s  another  inflationary  provision  wlilch 
concerns  me  greatly.  We  have  already 
seen  .signs  from  the  OPEC  countries  that 
tiii.s  will  encourage  them  to  further  raise 
their  pi  ices  to  us.  Tliey  understandablv 
loel  that  if  we  can  afford  to  pay  more 
for  pr  iroleum  through  tliis  tariff,  we  can 
afto!d  to  pay  more  to  them.  In  addition, 
the  iHiiff  Is  an  indirect  gas  tax  which 
I  li:i\c  consistently  opposed. 

I  mil  also  not  sold  on  tlie  inniort  quotas 
iniiJo.s(.'d  by  this  bill.  Tliis  provision  .seems 
to  ioinpound  our  economic  problems. 
Stated  very  simply,  by  creating  artificial 
.short«iges,  we  would  do  to  ourselves  what 
the  Arab  countries  did  to  us  during  tho 
e  iibaico.  The  economy  of  this  countiy 
run.-  on  energy.  Its  itse  by  busuiess  and 
industry  creates  jobs.  A  quota  will  force 
coii.nnvation  by  creathig  a  sliortage.  but 
we  must  have  a  .somewhat  off.setting  in- 
crease in  domestic  production  or  we  will 
endanger  our  econotny  at  a  critical  time. 
Tiii.s  quota  is  poor  legislation  by  itselt 
.since  there  are  no  accompanying  pjo- 
visions  to  increa-c  production. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Ifar 
tliui  iliis  bill  i.s  poorly  thousht  out  and 
let^ie.sents  merely  a  .sham  or  pubUc  rela- 
tions effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  rejily  to  public  and  Presidential  criti- 
cism tliat  it  if  deine  nothing  on  energy. 
It  doe.s  not  solio  our  energy  problem 
fnd  creates  .several  .serious  ones,  and  I 
uiiie  liio  recommit:  1  of  this  ill-advi.spd 
l)iU. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  o!i 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman       from       Wisconsin       <Mr. 

SXEICE.=!  > . 

The  preferential  motion  was  roj.jctsd. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  tl:  • 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  tl-.e  Committee  i-o.se:  an<; 
the  Speaker  iif.ving  resumed  the  chai.- 
<  Mr.  N.MCHEK  I .  Chairman  of  the  Com  - 
niittce  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat  > 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideratiCii 
the  bill  iH.R.  68«0«  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive national  energy  conservation 
and  conversion  j^rogram.  pursuant  to 
Hoase  Resoliuion  505.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
!>reviou.s  question  is  ordei-ed. 

Is  a  .separate  vote  demanded  on  anv 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chairman  will 
put  them  en  gios. 

Tlie  amendnient.s  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPE-\KER.  The  question  is  on  the 
en.irossmeiu  and  third  reading  of  th- 
bill. 

The  bill  v. us  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wits  read  the 
third  time. 
MoiioN-  TO  T-.M-iivLMir  ori  r.ntu  i:\  im.  roN.^m.r 

Ml-.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  geiulem.ia  <.-i- 
tiosed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  1  am.  Mr.  Shaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  a.«  follows: 

Mr.  CoNABLE  moves  to  recomiuit  the  bill 
H.R.  tiSOO  vo  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiui 
MeaiiK  and  to  the  Commlriep  on  Ini"ersta-.c 
and  F'oieigji  Comtnercc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  150.  navs  27<> 
not  voting  13.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  31fM 
YEA.S— 15tl 


III 


Alidiior 

Aiulcr.>jii 

Archer 

Armstroiiu 

Ashbrcok 

Buf»l  Ls 

Baiiintiii 

Benrcl.  Tt-mi 

Bell 

Blester 

Brooiiiiield 

Brown.  Mi>h 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bro.vhill 

Bucliaiutn 

Burt;eiier 

Biirle..»>ii.  Tl- 

IMUH-r 

Byron 

C;ar»ei- 

CederiMT^ 


DonH. 

Cawson.  Dei 

Cievcl.-.iKl 

Cofhroii 

Cohen 

foil  ins.  Tv\ 

Coii.nble 

Conlftu 

(onte 

t"r'n\eis 

<.''"ui{;I»Iin 

t'ri^ne 

Daniel.  Dan 

Di'ni.'l.K.  \V. 

Uev  jiie 

Oil  Jjiiuion 


Ksth 
I''enwii-:< 

Fish 

1-  orsyl  he 
freu'el 
Krc.v 
Oibboiii! 
OlJnuai 
tiOldwnttT 
CJmdifiou 
c;ncle 
Guyer 
Hagedorii 
Hiimmer- 
schmidt 
Hnnsen 


Uiiuf-on.  Tenn.  Harshn 
till  Pont  HnsiuiiS 

I-;cl  vViTtls.  A 
Killer 

I  r'eiii/orn 


Hebert 

Heckler.  M.u^.s. 
Hem  - 
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HilishilW 

Holt 

Horton 

Kiitchiiisoii 

>l-cle 

Jnrmau 

Jitlorda 

Johnsou,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kiisten 

Kelly 

Ketup 

Ketoliiim 

Kindness 

Lasomarsluo 

Landrum 

latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlBter 

McDwIs 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madigan 


Adani3 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annuns'lo 
Ashley 
Aspiu 
AuColn 
BadiUo 
Baldiui 
Barrett 
Banctis 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Berg]  and 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blnghaui 
Bl&ncbard 
Blouin 


Boland 

Boiling 

Honker 

Bo  wen 

Brademcs 

Breaux 

Breckinrld^ie 

BrtnUey 

Brodtaead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Coll/. 

Burke,  Uass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Pbillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Casey 

Chiippell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Danielsou 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellunis   ' 

Dent 

Derri^'k 

Dcrwinski 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

I  .u-ly 

Eckbardt 

Efipar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUber? 

English 

E.-ihlempn 


Mui'tin 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitcbell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moshnr 

Myers,  lud. 

Myers,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Pettis 

Preaaler 

Prltchard 

Quia 

Quillen 

RaU«back 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

ROblUBOU 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

SatterUeld 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

NAYS— 270 

Evaus.  Colo. 

E»^s.  Ind. 

EVfns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Flono 

Howers 

Foley 

POrd.  Mi<-h. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Kraser 

Pulton 

Pufiua 

O&ytlo:, 

Giaimo 

Ginn 

GonzHle/ 

Good',  my 

Orassley 

Green 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Ranley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrinetou 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

High  tower 

HoUaud 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hub»>arii 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

•lenreite 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

■lones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Teun. 

•Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteumiier 

Kazeu 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Kruegcr 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lelunau 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormpck 

McFaU 

McHugh 

UcKoy 

Maofionald 


Shipley 

Shrtver 

BhuBtar 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUlium 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Tbone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whiteh\u.5i 
Whit  ten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bo)] 
Winn 
Wolff 
wydler 
Tountr,  FlB. 


Madden 

Magiiire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Ma  this 

Matsunag.i 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsk; 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Chlif. 

MiUs 

Mlneta 

Minish    - 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  ^.^. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Miupby,  N.V. 

Murtb* 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeui 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Fatten,  NJ. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlson, 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pey.ser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rces 
Reuse 
Riclunoiiii 
Roberts 
Kodiuo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rpush 
Hoybal 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Gei-m&in 
.'^.^r.fini 


,  N.Y. 


Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Sikes 

Simon 

Siak 

Slack 

Smith,  lown 

Solarz 

Spdlman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Siai-k 
Stephens 

Burke.  Fl». 
Collins,  m. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Diggs 

Flyat 


Siokes 

Stnitton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sulllvau 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tra.\ler 

I'songas 

Udali 

Ullman 

Van  Detrlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 


,orilo 
\<axmnn 

Y  eaver 
■W  halen 
M  hita 

V,  llson,  C.  H. 
M  Uson,  Tex, 
V,  irth 
Vi  righi 

Y  ites 
y  ,tron 

Y  lung,  Ga. 
Yi  ung,  Tex, 
Zi  blockl 

Z(  feretu 


.NOT  VOTING— 13 


HendersJjn 
Jones,  Ala. 
MoUohan 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Pi  ice 
SI  siger, 
W  :lle 


th  Mr.  Price 

igalnst. 
1  )r,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Hender- 

ljMr.s.  Colliii.'i 


So  the  motion  to  rec< 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  annonncpri  th 
pairs: 

On  this  veto : 

Mr.  Steiger  of  .\;i.'ona  tor.  w 
against. 

Mr.  WylJe  for.  with  Mr.  Diggs 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  California 
Dominlck  V.  Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  wlih 
sua  ag;^iust. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  wii 
of  Illinois  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Mollohan,  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.-  announced 
i..s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reco;  ..sider  waJlaid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questifn  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mi.  , 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice;  and  there  were — yeas 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  320) 
YEAS— 291 


29 


Abduor 

Abzug 

Adorns 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunaio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoiu 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Eingbom 
Blanchanl 
Blouiu 
Bosks 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonkep 
Bo  wen 
Erademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brovhill 


Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Uurkfc,  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camfv 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Corniaii 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amour.s 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  w. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Diinielson 
Davis 

de  la  Gar/.a 
Del.\ney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinsk: 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dov.-nc  y 
Down  Ml-; 
Drinsn 

Duntaii.  Oreg. 
EiUiy 
Ev^khardt 
Eflsar 
l:'<i>\:.r,?.s.  Calif.  H 


III 

ir 
Ha 


Ariz. 


une,  .Uaska 
mmit    was 
following 


£  peakcr,   on 

lays, 
o  -dered. 
electronic  de- 
.  nays  130, 


Ell  ler?; 
Ee  ;liBh 
Ei  liemau 
Ei'iins,  Colo. 

,Ind. 

,  Tenn. 


Ev  in.'s, 
Ev  ns 
Fa  cell 

Fi! 

Fi1  Ann 
Fl(  3d 
Flc  rio 
Fl(  w.-erj, 
Fo  By 


o  d, 


Tenn. 
ofcntain 
ier 


I  ton 


f  u  lua 

Gafdos 

G 

Gi 

G 


imo 
nan 
n 
e;^ 


Go  izale 
Cofdlln 
G 
G 


ssley 
en 


Cv  le 


'1 


er 


G 

}J. 
H 

Haiiilton 
Hs  dey 
aJmaioKl 
in 

"ir.gton 

rls 
Hat'kins 

cr,  Ind.' 

s,  Ohio 


ki 


a:  r 


Ha 

H 

Heiert 


bW^r,  W.  Va. 


Hefner 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Higli  tower 

Holland 

Holt 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hushes 

Hun^are 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

.Jolmsoa.  C.iii 

•lones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okie. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastennicier 

Kazen 

Keys 

KocU 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomaisino 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Lb. 

Lons,  Md. 

Lolt 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdon&Id 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunii;;a 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsk  y 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 


Anderson,  111. 

.*rcher 

Armstrong 

.'Vshbrook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Befird,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Blester 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Suclianan 

Burleson,  Te\. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Dei 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Come 

Conyers 

Coughliu 

Crane 

Dellum.s 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pout 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fenwick 

Findlf  \ 

Fish 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsyihe 

I  reni-el 

Frey 

Gibbons 

Gold  water 


June  1 },  1975 


Mluish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Murtha 

Natcher 
:.  Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberster 

Obey 

ONeill 

Ottinger 

Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N,J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.V. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Quie 
Randall 
Range! 
Rees 
Reviss 
Richmond 
Riualdo 
liisenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rod  i  no 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowsl;  1 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

NAYS— 130 

Gradison 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Keckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
milis 
Hinshaw 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jolinson,  Ps, 
Karth 
Kasteu 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Latta 
Lent 
Lujan 
McClory 
MoCoiiibter 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N,Y. 
Moore 
Moorhe.id. 

Calif. 
Mcpher 
Moti! 


St  C*rmain 
San  inl 
Sari  anes 
Satt  irfleld 
Schi  uer 
Schi  oeder 
Seib  "rling 
Shaj): 
Sikei 
Sim(  n 
Sisk 
Slac  : 
Sml  h,  Iowa 
Sny(  er 


Spel  men 


Sola 
Spel 
Spei 

St 

St 


stag  ;ers 


ar  l;on, 
Ja  aes  V. 

Star  : 

Step  lens 

Stokis 

Stra  ton 

Stuc  tey 

Stud  Is 

Sulli  iran 

Sym  ngton 

Talo  itt 

Tayl  ir.  N.C. 

Thoi  ipson 

Thoi  iiton 

Tsoii  jas 

Udal 

Uilni  m 


Jeerlin 
Vantjer  Veen 

Vigoiito 

i(  oiuier 
Wan:  pier 
Waxi  lan 
Wea'  er 
Whaen 
Whilj 
Whit  Jhurst 
V/hit  ;en 


lud. 
Pa. 
■a 


Myer 

My: 

O'Bri 

O'Hai  a 

Pettii 

Pike 

Pritciard 


Rails  lack 

u  a 
Rhod  !s 


Shriv  (r 
SbusI  sr 

Sknbi  i.z 


Nebr. 
a. 
^Uliam 


ant  >n 


fcmitl 
s: 

J. 
Steed 
SteeU  lan 
Bteig(  r, 


Symn  s 


•z 

mi 

ce 


c.  H. 
lex. 


Wils(  n 
Wiia  n 
Wirt  I 
Wolf 
Wrig  It 
Yate 
Yatn  n 
Your  g,  Ga 
Zablt  ckl 
Zefeifetti 


Quill 

Ra 

Re; 

Rh 

Riegl 

RouB^lot 

Bunt  els 

Rupp  s 

Saras  n 

Schiii  ebeU 

Schu^e 

Sebel 

Shlpl 


us 


•  Wis, 

Taylot,  Mo. 

Teagve 

Th6n( 

Traxli  r 

Treen 

Vand(  r 

Waist 


Jast 

I 
,  Bob 


Wiggi  IS 
Wilso:  1 
Winn 
Wydl 

Youni,  Fla. 
Youni.  Te-;, 


^>i>u'  10,  1975 
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NOT  VOTINO— 12 
Uiuke-Fla.         Henderson         Price 


Collins,  ni. 
Diufis 

Flyiu 


Jones.  Ala. 

Leggett 

Mollohan 


Steiger,  Ariz. 
Wyli* 
Young  Alaska 


So  tlie  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

)iairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Price  for,  v.illi  Mr.  Steif;er  of  Arizona 
.Tuainst. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Jones  of  .Mabaina. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mrs,  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Wylie 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr,  Burke  of  Florida, 

Mr,  Mollohan  with  Mr,  Young  of  Arkansas, 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  annoiinicd 
a.s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OP  H.R.  6860  AND  TO  CORRECT 
TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimoas  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  correct  punctuation,  spelling,  cross- 
references — including  cro.ss-references 
to  deleted  provision.^ — and  designation 
of  title."?,  sections,  and  subordinate  provi- 
sions. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaniiuoiis 
consent  that  the  table  of  contents  bo 
corrected  to  reflect  the  text  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  i-nd  that  the 
amendment  adding  a  new  section  414  to 
the  bill  be  inserted  fcllowing  section  413 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcutleniun  from 
Oregon? 

Tliorc  v.;T,'-  nt)  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
inianiinous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  and  that  all  MembPrs 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  I'emaiks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gc'ntlem:,n  from 
Oregon? 

Tliei-e  \va.s  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGR.\M 

'Mr,  RHODES  a.sked  and  was  giv-ii 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  ^ 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  thi.? 
time  to  Inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  the  week,  and 
any  other  information  on  tliis  subject 
which  he  can  make  available  to  us. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tmgulshed  minority  leader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  yield.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond  to  him  and  give  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  tlie  di.stln- 
fiiiished  majority  leader. 


Mr.  O'NEILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  uro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day  is  as  f oUov  ^ : 

The  next  item  is  H.R.  3474,  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Authoriza- 
tion. That  is  ERDA. 

We  would  hope  that  we  would  bo  abV 
to  finish  this  legislation  today,  but  I 
understand  thei-e  is  an  amendment  cl 
controversy  in  tlie  ERDA  bill.  Con.se- 
Quently.  it  is  tlie  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  ri.se  at  6:30,  If  we  do  not  finish 
ERDA  today,  we  will  ha\  e  it  fir.-<t  on  the 
schedule  for  tomon-ow. 

Tlie  remainder  of  tlie  schedule  for  to- 
morrov.-  would  be  as  follows:  We  woui-l 
complete  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
iunendments.  and  as  the  whip  notes  in- 
dicate, we  would  follow  on  down  wi.h 
H.R,  7001.  the  Nuclear  RcKulatorv  Com- 
mi.s.sion.  and  H.R,  6676,  Credit  Uses  Rc- 
l^orting  Act. 

The  next  item  we  had  sclioduled  wa-^ 
H.R.  49.  petroleum  reserves.  Elk  Hills 
Tliar  will  be  put  over  until  Monday.  H.R. 
7500.  State  Department  authorization, 
w  ill  be  put  over  until  Monday.  H.R.  5884, 
International  Economic  Policv  Act,  will 
bo  scheduled  for  tomori-ow. 

H,R.  .5358.  railroad  safety  authorizt- 
tion,  will  be  put  over  mitil  Monday,  H.R. 
6334.  Peace  Corps  authorization,  will  be 
coming  up  tomorrow.  H.R.  7567,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  will 
be  on  the  schedule  for  tomorrow,  and 
li.n.  441.5.  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act.  lias  been  withdrawn  from  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  RHODES,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  mv 
underspending  that  the  Elk  HUls  bill 
would  come  up  on  Tuesday  rather  than 
Monda.v, 

.Mr.  ONEILL.  As  I  understand,  there 
has  been  an  agreement  by  all  parties 
< one cined.  Tlie  only  one  I  have  spoken 
to  on  the  other  side  is  the  gentleman 
fiom  California  (Mr.  Bell>  and  it  i> 
mj-  understanding  that  both  the  Anned 
Ser\ices  Committee  and  the  committee 
chaiied  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr,  Melcher*  were  in  agreement  (i 
brin'4  ii  up  on  Mondav. 

All.  RHODES,  My  under,  tandin- 
from  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  is  that  thev 
d.'sup  the  matter  to  come  up  on 
Tuesday. 

Ml-.  O'NEILL.  Tliat  has  been  discussed, 
but  I  tlif.ught  an  atreemenl  on  Tuesdav 
had  been  reached. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Could  the  di.stinguished 
majority  leader  tell  the  House  approxi- 
mately how  lonr.;  wc  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  v\ould  ask  unanimou.< 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjourn 
tonight  it  adjourn  to  meet  tomon-ow  at 
10  o'clock. 

Mr,  RHODES.  Witli  what  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  OHEILL.  Then  we  would  foUow 
the  will  of  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
to  what  time  they  want  to  finl.sh  the 
b-a.sint.-.:s  tomorrow.  We  do  not  intend  to 
sei  a  .specific  hour, 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  had  convers,ations 
with  se-.  eral  of  the  leadership  on  the  gen- 
tleman'a  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  u 
little  amazed,  becau.se  the  conversation 
led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  fairly  firm 
that  the  Hou.-^e  would  ndiourn  tomorrow 


some  time  between  4  or  4:30.  Is  that  not 
the  situation? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  No:  that  is  not  so. 

But  the  gentleman  knows  that  is  the 
way  tilings  are.  One  hears  one  thing 
Irom  my  side,  and  I  hear  that  the  White 
House  is  very  much  interested  in  this 
energy  bill,  but  yet  the  Members  on  the 
utlier  side  ;oted  against  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  just  shows  that  one 
can  Liet  a  bill  loused  up  so  that  even  peo- 
ple wiio  are  for  energy  have  to  vote 
ii?iain.st  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  That  is  the  ijrogruin  ^oi- 
the  remainder  oi  the  week. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
;;enilpmftn  yield  before  we  get  to  next 
week? 

Mr.  RHODES,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.souri, 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  It  was  my  mider- 
standmg  that  we  would  return  to  the 
P'ederal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  Uie 
first  thuig  tomorrow,  and  I  so  advised 
someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
think  .some  have  rearranged  their  sched- 
ule for  testimony  in  other  places. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing alter  we  finished  ERDA. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  It  would  be  ahead  oJ 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis.sion  bill'^ 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  it  would  be  ahead 
of  Nuclear.  Even  tliough  we  platmed  on 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to- 
day, li  we  could  finish  it.  It  will  be  ahead 
of  it, 

Mr.  MELCHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
tieiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana, 

Mr.  MELCHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  merely  want 
to  comment  that  at  the  request  of  sever- 
al Members  on  the  minority  side,  the  Elk 
Hills  bill  will  be  brought  up  some  time 
next  week,  and  those  Members  did  agree 
on  Monday. 

Mr  RHODES,  Does  that  include  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mi-.  STEicEr' 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  includes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  Mr.  Steioeh.  as  he 
siJoke  to  me  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenvnn  yield  foi-  a  parliamentary  in- 
qniry? 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Henileman  re- 
.serve  the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER,  Now  the  gentleman 
mny  a,sk  the  paiiiamentarj-  inquiry 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not  really  need 
to  reserve  it.  I  was  just  going  to  object 


noun   OF   MEETING   ON    FRIDAY 
JUNE  20.  1975 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  moi-ning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachasetts? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SiJeakei'.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard, 

MOTION    OFFERED     BY    MB.    O'NEILL 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  Mr,  Sjieaker.  I  move  that 
V  hen  the  House  adjourn.^  today  it  ad- 
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joiaii  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  toruoiiow 
inornlng'. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Qaestion  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mdssuchusetts  (Mr.  O'Neiil*  . 

The  Question  was  taken;  arid  tlie 
Speaker  amioumed  that  the  eyes  an- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Jvlr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  poii^t  of 
order  tliat  a  quorum  is  net  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evid--:jtiy  a  quoiuin  j.s 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  ;.t  /.vu\^  v.  ul  noiily  ab- 
sent Menibei6. 

The  vote  was  lakt:;  hi  i  Iwtio.nc  de- 
vice; and  there  were— yeib  ?84,  na'-.s  ic 
not  votin-;  31.  as  fuUows: 
|RoU  No.  321 1 
YEAS-384 


Aozug 

Aildabho 

Alexamier 

Aiiibio 

.     Ciillf. 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  t 

The  re.sult  of  Uie  vote  was 

as  above  recorded. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCtjMM 
ON    OVERSIGHT    OP 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
3:30  P.M..  JUNE  24  AND 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mous  consent  that  the  Ovei 
committee  of  the  Committe 
and  Means  may  meet  at  3 :3a 
24  for  the  purporo  of  makir  g 
into  section  2991  of  Public 
and  at  3:30  p.m.,  Jime  25  for 
of    meeting    with    IRS 
Alexander. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUou  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  torn  Ohio? 
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PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCd>Mi\ 
ON  LEGISLATION  AND 
SECURITY    OF    THE 
ON     GOVERNMENT     ^, 

TO    f3IT    DURING    THS 
RULE  ON  .JUNE  20 

Mr,  ^•IOORHE;^D  of  P.  n 
Speaker.  I  at^k  uiian-roous  „, 
the  Subcommittee   on   Le"! 
?:atior.p,l  Scciirit:.'  of  thp  J 
Governn-ent  Opera  Lions  be 
sil  cturing  i  rccccdings  under 
I't.-}  niie  on  Fiidr.v,  June  2D 

The  LPE.IKER.  li  Uisre 
tiii    recueal    of    Uie    tcntl 
Pe/ijLsylva'iiaV 

Tocrc  was  no  cbjccix 
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Ivtr.  MAZZOLi.  Mr.  Spe.iket 
iJcr.:onal  commiiment5;,  I  wa 
he  ill  tiie  Chamber  yesterday 
call  314  was  taken  on  the  a. 
to  ttie  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
final  pa<;^ase.  I  ask  that  the  R 
t.hat  iiad  I  been  in  the  CIta:n! 
have  voted  "nay"'. 
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PERMISSION    FOR 

RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
JUNE  23.    1975,   TO   FILE 
PRIVlLfcGED  REPORTS 

Mr.    BOLI.ING.    R'r.    Spea! 
unanimcus  comcnt  that  the 
on  Riilp.s;  may  have  until  mid. 
day,  June  23.  to  file  certain 
report-. 

The  SPEAKER.  I^  there  v 
the  reriucst  of  the  gentleman 
souri? 

There  v,as  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PR^S 
A  message  in  writing  from 


dent  ol  the  United  States  was 
catcd  to  the  Houic  bv  Mr  Mai 
his  secretaries. 


AtJTHOaiZING         APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR     THE     ENERGY     Rl  SEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT        "'^'^^^^"■ 
TION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAr" 
FOR    THE    TRANSITION 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30 


Rue; 


Mr.  POLLING.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mon  of  the  Committee  on  R 
up  Hoii.st>  Resolution  554  and 
immediate  consideration 

The    Clerk    read    the 
follow.s; 


H.  Res.  554 


SUte 


lie^olicd.  That  upon  the 
resolution  it  sliaU  be  in  order  to 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  tbe 

of   the   vniole   House   on   the 

Union  for  the  consideration  of  tht 
3474 )    to    authorize    approprlatioi  is 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
tr.atloa   in   accordance  with  si 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
section   305   of   the   Energy 
Act  of   1974,  and  section   16  of 
Nonnuclear  Enei-gy  Beseardi  and 
ment  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
and  all  points  of  order  against  _ 
failure  to  comply  with  clatne  8 
are    hereby    waived.    After    genen  I 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
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continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  one  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  iliC  chalrni.tii  and  ranking  minority  meni- 
;-er  of  the  Commilttee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
lolcg-.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
unrtf-r  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
o-ciEr   u>  con<:ider   the  arueudment   in   the 
:'■ ;!;  10  of  a  siifcstitute  recommended  by  the 
Joir.v.  Coniini Uce  on  ^\toniic  E;iert'v  a/K;  by 
tlis  Committee  on  Science  r.nd  Technology 
I'.T.v  pr':ited  In  the  bill  ns  an  ori  -ina!  bill 
fii-  the  pu-pose  of  amendn-.out  under  the 
I'.ve-inuiut?   rule,    .«aid   sub.  tllute    shell    be 
rcid  for  cmendment  by  titles  ii; -ip.  d  of  by 
«'rf ions,  and  all  points  of  order  againot  title 
IV  of  said  sub';titute  for  failure  "to  corny]-.' 
v.Uh    t'le   provisions  of  clause   7,   rule   XVI 
;i!id  p.:;ainst  pections  104  and  302  or  E.'iiU  su'o- 
t)itute  for  failmc  to  comply  with  Uie  pro- 
visions  of   clause   E,   riUe   :-:XI   are   hcrcb-' 
waived.  At  the  conclu-,!on  of  ."uch  considera- 
tion,  the  Comrnitiec  shall   rise   and  report 
Lie    bill    to    the   Horss   with   such   aniend- 
me.its  a?  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  dtinaiid  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  ou  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Coniinittee  ol  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
U:e  committee  r.meudmeut  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  qtiestiou  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
veniu  r  motion  e.\cept  ciie  motion  to  recom- 
nui,  with  or  witiioui;  instructions. 


19791 


The  SPEAKER.  Th?  frenticmnn  frorn 
J.Iissouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mi-.  Spciker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Speaker,  tho.'^e  wlio  have  listened 
to  the  reading  of  the  resolution  will 
know  that  this  rule  provides  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate  to  be  di\'ided  four  ways 
between  two  committees. 

There  are  a  number  of  waivers  of 
points  of  order.  Some  of  tliem  may  not 
have  been  necessary.  I  am  responsible 
for  one  or  two  that  were  put  in  Just 
simply  in  order  to  assure  that  the  bill 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  considered  fair- 
ly. It  is  a  co.mplicatcd  m~t'cr.  O.ne  of 
tbcm  goes  to  the  Uranr.evci-  rule  .-nd  cne 
of  tluni  eoss  to  tlir  i  erniKiK-ness  niJ.:  and 
a  couple  of  them  go  to  Uie  question  of 
anprofJi-iations. 

My  impression  was  when  the  various 
nirmbers  of  the  two  commit t??s  a!:>v'^''.rr'd 
befoi-e  the  Rules  Committe  that  they  had 
done  an  excellent  job  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult complicated  and  even  controversial 
subject  and  I  did  not  get  the  impression 
anybody  wanted  to  use  points  of  order 
as  a  method  of  knocking  out  the  bill. 
That  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
waivers. 

The  i-ule  provide.<5  also  that  the  com- 
niittee  substitute  Is  in  order  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
anJ  the  bill  is  to  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

I  haA'e  had  no  request  for  time  in  op- 
position to  the  rule.  I  have  a  request  for 
time  from  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  tlie  committee  on  the  bill. 

Mv  SpeaJier.  I  reserve  my  time  now 
and  I  will  let  the  gentleman  from  mi- 
nors proceed. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.  •  Mr 
fcpeaKcr.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
nia.\  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  genOeman 
CXXI 1247— Part  16 


from  Missouri  has  very  ably  and  cer- 
tainly very  adequately  explained  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  554. 

I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
obsen'ing  that  it  is  something  of  a  his- 
toric occasion  in  that  I  believe  this  is  the 
firit  time  mider  the  new  House  rule  a 
bill  which  has  been  jointly  referred  to 
tv.o  conimiltces  is  now  coming  to  the 
floor  of  this  body. 

I  think  it  i.s.  ilie-cfore,  especially 
lie;.!  toning  to  note  that  the  two  commit- 
tees that  are  involved,  the  Committee  on 
Ecience  and  Technolopy  and  ths  Jomt 
Coii.iniit:a  on  At  unic  Energy,  have  Loon 
able  to  achieve  a  niouus  vivendi  under 
ti.Jd  new  joint  referral  procedui-e  and 
that  they  come  (o  tire  floor  of  the  House 
in  complete  harmo.ny  over  a  singlp  nro'- 
cct  involving  the  work  of  "both 
'.•cni:nittce?. 

Ooviouslr,  this  is  not  alwav,?  feoing  to 
h-i  the  case  with  lespect  to  tlie.se  joint 
referrals.  A&  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
inittca  on  Rules  has  already  cleared  for 
floor  action  one  bill  that  was  jointly  re- 
ferred, or  it  was  neces.«:aiT  to  make  the 
work  cf  one  committee,  one  committee's 
version  of  the  bill  in  order  as  a  substitute 
to  the  work  of  the  other  committee,  be- 
cause they  were  in  conflict,  and  they  of- 
fered distinct  alternatives.  That  is  not 
true,  I  repeat,  with  respect  to  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  this  legislation  by 
Ih?  t'.vo  committees  that  will  present  this 
bi!l  on  tho  floor  todry. 

I  think  also  that  it  woiUd  be  cijproyri- 
Tte  at  this  time  to  eommerd  the  able 
tentitnian  from  Missomi  (Mr.  BoLLmc). 
bccaase  it  wa.s  liis  leadership  in  the  last 
Con.inoss  in  connection  with  his  work  on 
tho  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
tnat  I  think  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  provisions  that  wei-e 
Uien  adopted  in  that  committee  refoi-m 
bill,  providmg  for  joint,  split  and  sequen- 
tial referral  of  bills,  that  makes  that 
DO- sible  now  under  our  rules.  It  does  give 
the  leadership  of  this  House  under  the 
ne-v  referral  system  considerable  flexi- 
bility in  bringing  together  the  commit- 
tees tnat  have  overlapping  jmisdiction, 
b.:ng  Uiofa  committees  together  before 
tneu-  bills  reach  either  the  Comimttce  on 
Rules  or  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I-  have  fome  additional 
comments  that  I  would  like  to  maka  on 
the  substance  of  this  legislation,  as  a 
.Member  of  one  of  the  two  committees 
rasponsible  for  tlie  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, which  tlii.s  rule  would  make  in  or- 
der; however,  I  wiU  defer  those  com- 
ments, I  beUeve,  at  this  time,  because 
there  should  be  adequate  time  under  the 
reneral  debate  to  make  those  remarks 

I  would,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time,  first  urging 
the  Members  to  support  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolltng)  has  ably 
dercnbM  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 554  which  makes  in  order  House 
consideration  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  3474  tlie 
Energy  Research  and  Development' Ad- 
mniistration  authorization.  As  the  gen- 
Ueman  has  pomted  out,  this  rule  pro- 
vides for  2  hours  of  debate  to  be  di- 
vided bet^ween  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Committee  on 


Science  and  Technology.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  two  committees  share 
.lurisdiction  over  ERDA  and  the  original 
biU  was  joinOy  referred  to  the  two  com- 
mittees under  our  new  House  Rtile  X 
clause  5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  moment 
pass  Without  observing  th&t  this  is  some- 
thing of  ail  IJstoric  occasion  in  that  thi.s 
is  the  first  time  mider  the  new  House  rule 
that  a  bill  which  has  been  jomtly  re- 
lerrcd  has  come  to  tha  floor.  And  I  think 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  tv  o 
coiimuteeG  involved  ha\e  been  able  to 
achieve  a  modus  vivendi  under  this  new 
joint  refejTal  procedure  and  come  to  the 
uoor  in  ccnipleie  harmony  over  a  single 
legislative  product.  I  should  hasten  to 
add  Uiat  tliis  will  not  always  be  the  case 
with  joint  refenai.",;  in  fact,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  already  cleared  another 
jomtly  refeired  bill  in  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  one  committee's  version 
m  ordn-  as  a  substitute  to  the  other  s 
since  Uiey  offer  distinct  alternative*;  r  am 
referrhig  to  Uie  Elk  HilL;  Naval  Petro- 
leum Resejves  bill  which  has  yet  to  come 
to  the  floor. 

But  Uie  point  I  wish  to  make  is  Uiat 
the  ERDA  bill  does  present  an  excellent 
example  to  other  committees  of  how  the 
joint  referral  process  can  be  utilized  to 
the  benefit  of  Uie  various  committees  in- 
volved and  uUL-nately  in  the  best  hitcr- 
ects  ol  Uie  ..louse  as  an  institution.  The 
.^lJln^,  of  coauty  and  accommodation  be- 
tvveen  the  two  committees  on  the  FRD\ 
bill  is  someUiing  wliich  I  think  should 
be  emulated  by  other  committees  dealii-- 
r>?l  „'    «''  referrals.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missoui-i  (Mi-  Eol- 
Lmc> .  the  former  chaiiman  of  om-  Se- 
lect Committee  ou  Committees  in  the  la  t 
Congress,  for  hie  leadership  in  making 
joiat,  spht  and  .-quential  referrals  of 
bills  possiUe  under  the  House  rules    t 
thin.:    many    are    now    having   secon'^' 
thoughts  about  their  opiiosition  to  an- 
other oelect  Committee  proposal  which 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  a  ^uciis  Slb- 
r^.ai  f-      ^.^e^e^ing  here  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  smgle  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Uie  Enviroirment  to  ^n- 
«5hdr.te  om-  fragmented  a:id  pr  .liferat- 
ing  energy  jurisdictions 
Nevertheless,  the  new  refcn-al  system 

flevthiMfv-^K  ■^^^'^•^'^^P  considerable 
S;^?f^  '"  brmgmg  together  commit- 
tees With  overlapping  jurisdiction  before 

t!?'''^\^^'  ^'^^^  ^^«  R"ies  ComnSu 
tee  and  Uie  Kou^  floor.  In  our  Republ  - 
can  motion  to  joinUy  recommit  the  en- 
erar  bm  to  Ways  and  Means  and  toS- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  we  were  at- 
^Ptme  to  still  make  it  possible  f or  tS  s 
House  to  aevise  a  more  comprehea-ive 
and  m^Lningful  caeigy  prognS:  '''^ 
th^i;  ^^^?^'  ^  *^°  °ot  want  to  leave 
^L^^  r^  *^^  Impression  that  be! 

lue  ERDA  biU  were  able  to  report  a  sin- 
gle product  Uiat  Uiis  bill  Is  somehow 
without  conUoverey.  There  is  indeed  ooZ 
trom-sy  over  Uie  nuclear  aspects  of  this 
bill  hi  parUcular  and  I  am  sure  Uiese  will 
receive  considerable  attention  and  dls- 
cussion  during  general  debate  and  the 
wnendment  pi-ocess.  I  tirge  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  554  so  that  we  may 
get  on  with  that  debate. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Young),  who  Is  In  the  same  posi- 
lion  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  a 
tiipmber  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
liUt  he  i.s  also  the  manager  on  the  part 
ol  one  ot  the  committee  dealin;:;  with  the 
.-iib.stance  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mi.  Siieaker,  I 
Mniply  want  to  thank  tlie  gentleman 
irom  Missouri  for  recognizing'  me  at  thi.v 
time. 

I  .seek  the  recoKnition,  not  because  I 
tliink  the  rule  is  in  trouble,  but  No.  1. 
I  think  this  matter  which  I  am  going  to 
put  Into  the  Recopd  is  of  the  unmost 
importance. 

No.  2,  It  gives  me  an  oppoiiuuity  to 
talk  to  more  Members  on  tlie  floor  on 
this  subject  before  other  duties  take 
them  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  apiJear  here  todav  on 
behalf  of  and  possibly  as  a  frail  substi- 
tute for  my  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
iionorable  gentleman  from  Illhiois  (Mr. 
PRICE).  Unfortunately,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  is  indisposed 
at  tills  tune.  So  I  am  honored  that  I  can 
be  of  some  service  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  note  from 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price) 
to  me  and  I  would  like  to  include  It  in 
the  Rkcohd. 

Hoi:SE    Ol     RfI-K'SPNTMIVI  s. 

Woihinffioii.  D.C...fuilr  111.  )••;  . 
Hot  ,  John   Vounc:, 
~'i04_  Riiybuin  Hoiis,'  ojuce  Uailttinq 
'Xiishington.D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  wuul  you  to  know  how  imicli 
I  appreciate  your  liaiidlu>g  the  ERDA  «u- 
ihorlzatlon  bUl.  I  want  you.  al.so,  to  know 
that  I  ftiiiy  support  the  the  leglslatlou. 

It  Is  important  to  o»ir  Nation's  energy 
program  and  I  am  deli (;]i led  that  yoxi  are 
iiiiuillinc;  it. 

Siiueicly. 

MKLVIN    PRtCE, 

Member  o]  Congr^sit. 

Now ,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  these 
other  three  letters— and  Uiey  are  not 
lon«— I  thhik  It  Important  that  they  be 
included  In  tlie  Record  also,  because  I 
llnd  in  getting  into  this  problem  of  leg- 
islation that  there  Is,  to  say  the  least, 
considerable  mlsunderstandhig  about  the 
position  of  the  admlnLstratlon  and  tlie 
position  of  ERDA  and  the  newly  ap- 
pohited  Chief  of  ERDA.  Di-.  Seaman.«! 
with  regard  to  this  legislation. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  talking 
to  many  Membei-s  on  the  floor,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  with  our  amendment  which 
■i}}^  be  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  cutthig 
out  .some  »71.2  million  from  the  LMFBR 
part  of  this  bUl.  that  there  reaUy  is  less 
(JilTerence  In  substance  than  there  is  In 
lorm  between  the  two  sides  of  this 
controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  media  accounts,  I 
sather  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
'onfusion  caused  by  some  conflict  In  re- 
j)ort.s.  I  Uierefore  want  to  read  a  letter 
trom  Dr.  Robert  Seamans  dated 
Jmie  l»— that  Is  yesterda.v— pumiant  to 
a  conversation  I  had  with  him  In  wliich 
I  asked  him  directly  and  discussed  with 
him  at  length  the  position  of  ERDA  and 
the  administration  with  regard  to  this 
legislation.  I  w  as  concerned.  Mr.  Siwaker, 
be«  ausp  .IS  wo  all  know,  there  is  n  report 
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due  from  ERDA  on  the  30tli 
ering  various  aspects  of  the 
gram.  I  was  also  conce 
whether  or  not  there  had  be^ 
son  that  ERDA  had  for  wa 
tract  from  the  money  in  thi? 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  letter  pu 
at  rest,  and  I  want  to  siibu 
Record: 

(  .:■     Ky.nn,i    Ft.rs:  wax    > 
i);  \!  i.oi'MKNr  Aj)-.riMt,i 
Wushhiiilon.  Dx: .  Ji 
iliu  .  .I'lii^s-  Vijt'Ni;. 
I'.S.  JJnii.-r  of  Kcfjii-:^c)iUii !■ 
\Vii-<iiiiirilijn.  D.C. 

DtMt    MP.    VOI'XC:    YfHl    i.  : 

X  li»»iji'.!-  the  HoHhe  ot  fiepr.-Mn 
I»ror<'efl    lo   ena'-l    H>e  ERD.\    i 
LegiKliiii.  11.  includln};  the  I,iqu 
Bleeder  HcacUn-  JTot^rain  (I,? 
<.;JiJKh      River      Breeder      Re 
(f^HBRt.  :u    tlie  pre.senl.  time 
speculH.ied.  ill  the  pre.ss  and 
major  r-himges  may  be  made  in 
and  pjojeot  as  a  result  of  the  ( 
Knej;.v    Research    and     Devc! 
which  (lie  Congre''..>  has  tinccle 
mil  by  June  30. 

I  most  oarneslly  urge  the  He 
ihe  I.e;ii.slatioii  now.  Any  ihan., 
thorizatioii  al   this  time  would 
momentum  of  the  progrum  and 
:.:-■«  peih.ips  irretrievably,  our  ca 
thiue  to  develop  one  of  the 
and  e.^.-;ential  long  range  ener^;!! 
•"oumry  has — one  which  would 
lually   inexhaustible   cnersy 
tvn;;re.ss  and  we  will  contiiuie 
!irr;;ram  in  detail,  but:  v.hile  lU 
•  >M,  we  mu>tt  continue  to  inovt 
tirward  in  a  vigorous,  orderlv. 
manner  in  order  to  be  able  to  in 
try's  energy  requirement.s.  We  si 
keep  this  option  open,  and  I  ca 
size  this  too  nnicli. 

We    informed    the    .loiut    Co 
Atomic  Energy  on  June  H,  ii»7.5 
posed  a  reduction  in  budget 
S'OO.S  mtllion  for  the  LMFBR 
propose<l  reduction  Is  due  to 
to    a    considerable    extent,    ar 
ERDA's  control,  reflecting  the  a_ 
that   i.s   being   reqnlred   to   add 
censing  questions  and  en\iron 
cerus.   These  delays  necessarily 
adjustment   in   the   schediUo 
CRBR    and    the    overall    LM. . 
These  adjustments  are  bolUK  m 
obJecUva  of  assuring  that   the 
managed  so  that  the  maximum 
be  mudo  with  the  prudent  ex 
public  funds.  It  would  not  be 
make  any  further  reduction  v 
pling    (lif    forv.ard    proyrc.^s    o 
project. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  i 
that  additional  fttnds  be  devote  1 
ffforts  ill  other  important  area 
tnergy.  such  as  develop!  at,- 
resource.-^,  improving  the  oii-lin 
of  e.xistiug  nuclear  power   phi 
siratiug  safe  and  sound  reproo 
fuels,  and  developUig  methods 
storat,'e  of  radioactive  wastes.  '.. 
ciscly  the  areas  in  which  many 
nuclear  energy  believe  more  need 
but  these  efforts  do  not  in  anv 
from  the  importance  of  the 

Th<»  information  on  this  ^. 
lion,  together  with  earlier  r,,. 
nev.t.  media  and  elsewliero.  may 
the  speculation  that  the  im^ 
jiriority  of  the  LMFBR  rro^r. 
reduced  by  the  Adniinlstralioi 
"lieculation  Is  erroneous. 

I  cm  assure  you  that  the  Jmfc  30  Report 
to  ilie  Congress  will  be  cousisu  iit  with  my 
I ocomnieudution  thai  the  foiiyi«  w  enact  the 
ERDA  .\iithori?ation  Bill  now  lending  be- 
fore the  Ilr.u.^o  f.f  Rcpit-t^ntiit;  ■<■.-:  without 
chiinyc. 
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I   h<Ji>e  this  information  Is  iei|}onKive  to 
\<iiii  inquiry. 

Sincerely. 

RoBi  RT  C.  Sfaman.4.  Jr., 

Aifmikistriitoi 
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Mr.    S];eakei-.   another   pi 
lias  arisen  is  with  regard  to 
lonmental    impact    statement 
Clinch  River  project,  which  hn 
coiiipl'-ted. 

I  am  not  tsoins;  to  read  all 
Train's  leitcr.  but  I  havt^  hei 
lif  ni  RiicsfU  E.  Train. 

Tlio  lot  tn-  is  as  follows: 

Piti ) TfiniON  A<;f 
V'a<hinii1on.  DC.  .Ifiiy 
Hon.   Mike  McCoKMAfK. 
Clifirman.    SulHOrinnitlcc   on    E 
ronvicnt  «?»<?   Hajcty.  Joint 
on   Atomic  Energy.   Waslii 
Dfar    Mh.    Chairman:    I    am 
f  lariiy   for   the   Joint    Committei 
yon  personally,  EPA's  position 
lainistration'.s.  plans   to  develop 
M'tul  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  ^ 
iiolc>gv.    We    support    the    Admii 
pl.ms  to  develop  this  technology 
coii.-^ider  the  LMFBR  to  be  a  viabU 
among    the    aUernative    nuclear 
au.'lcar'lechnological  options  that 
explored  in  our  quest  to  lind  a  v. 
This  Naiion's  futtn-e  electrical  e 
Ahhmtgh  a  number  of  environme^i 
rcnarding  breeder  commercializat 
U"rpsolved  at  this  time,  we  tjeliei 
(•nviroiimental     impacts     from 
number  of  demonstration  plants, 
supporting,'    facilities    and    opera 
1)0  made  safe  through  conservaf 
operatiut;,   and   siting   practices. 

We  will  assess  the  environmei 
ability  of  particular  facilities  in 
of  our  review  of  the  required  indi 
% ironuiental    impact    statements 
connection    wiih    llic    licensing 
"ilitics. 

As  we  noted  in  our  recent 

the   programmatic   L^rPBR   envi 
impact   statement,   the   enviroi 
pacts  of  this   technology  were 
tliat  report  about  as  well  as  possi 
into  account  the  present  limltei 
knowledge  in  some  of  the  areas, 
we  found  that  some  important  .. 
tal  uncertainties  and  unlcnowns 
reliable  forecast  at  this  time  of 
impacts  which  woxUd  result  from 
scale  commercialiiaation  of  this 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  

irical   energy   technologies   shoul  I 
pursued  vigorously  so  that  the 
not  be  totally  dependent  on  a  s. 
which  could  turn  out  to  have  u 
environmental  impacts.  Therefor 
not  support  a  decision  at  this  ti 
mit  the  Nation  to  future  fuU-scali 
clali^'.atlon  of  the  LMFBR 

During  our  review  of  the  cost 
>.-is  section  of  tlie  programmatic 
we  noted  that  if  one  were  to 
more  recent  and  lower  Project 
projections   of   energy   demand 
place  of  the  base  demand  grow 
the  environmental  statement 
flexibility   appears   to    be    available 
projected  date  of  commercializaticji 
ically,   our   analysis   showed 
of  four  to  twelve  years  foi   . 
(loduciion  of  the  technology  .„.. 
sible  without  losing  the  uranium 
tion  value  of  the  breeder.  By  thi 
that  the  date  selected  by  tlie 
Ijase  case  date  for  commercial  _. 
LMFBR  (1987)  could  be  delayed 
to    1999    under   the   Project  '_„. 
energy  demand  forecast.  Such  a 
cording  to  our  analysis,  wovild 
optimum    extraction   of    energy 
Nii'Uin's  ufiinium  rospi^o.';. 
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EPA's  analysis  of  ihe  timing  issue  did  not 
directly   relate   to   the   developmental    pro- 
gram,      including      demonstration      plants 
••■^^  needed   to   develop   the   technology   and   to 
help   answer   many   of   the   environmental 
(luestions.    We    favor    early    demonstration 
i.i"  bresder  technology.  However,  as  our  EIS 
'  comments  indicate,  our  analysis  of  the  tini- 
iiig    for    possible    commercialization    would 
permit    the    developmeiiti;!   program    to    be 
•■itretched  oat"   if  that  were  found   to  be 
(ievlraWe.  We  F.re  in  no  sense  asking  for  a 
t'.etch  oiit.   but  Indicating  to  ERDA  that 
such  ■  fiexibiiity  in  timing"  provides  en  op- 
portunity to  resolve  some  of  the  Important 
environmental  uncertainties,  which  we  have 
detailed  at  some  length  in  our  comments 
(.11   tha   draft   and   proposed   final   envirou- 
meni;;l  statements.  Tliis  would  translate  to 
a  more  solid  knowledge  base  at  each  decision 
point  in  the  developmental  program  up  to 
the   time   commerch-illzatlcn    Is   introduced 
I  hope  I  have  clarified  for  \ou  EPA's  pos!- 
tio-.i  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rl-ssell  E.  Train, 

Admiiihtrutor. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ths  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tlie  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  The  last  letter 
I  have  here  speaking  for  the  Administra- 
tion was  dated  today,  and  this  is  from 
the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  James  T.  Lynn. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Oi  FicE  OF  Management  and  Eiiocrr. 

Washiiu/lon,  D.C.  Ji.ue  19,  19TJ. 
H^;;i.  JoHjj  Young, 
House  of  Reprcscittafivt'^, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Yocno:  I  understand 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  been  notified  that  a  reduction  of  $60  5 
million  In  FY  1976  budget  authority  has 
been  proposed  by  ERDA  for  the  Liquid  Metal 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor  (LMFBR)  program. 
This  reduction  Is  due  to  delays  which  to  a 
large  extent  are  attributable  to  factors  l)e- 
yond  ERDA's  control. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
no  objection  to  the  reduction  in  LMFBR 
funding  proposed  by  ERDA— provided  that 
this  reduction  Is  not  interpreted  as  reflecting 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  strong  sunport 
for  the  breeder  program.  We  believe' that 
the  LMFBR  will  play  an  Important  role  In 
the  long-term  energy  Independence  strategy 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  we  would 
be  firmly  opposed  to  any  further  funding  re- 
ductions which  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  viability  of  the  LPMBR  program 

Whatever  action  the  Congress  may  take 
on  the  breeder  program— within  the  bounds 
of  the  proposed  ERDA  reduction — the  key 
potat  Is  the  necessity  for  the  Congress  to 
move  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  ERDA 
authorization  and  appropriations  bUls  so 
that  the  Nation's  accelerated  energy  R&D 
e^ort  may  proceed  expeditiously. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  Lynn, 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  I  think 
with  the  amendments  that  wUl  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  'Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCoBMACK)  om-  differences 
are  more  in  form  than  substance,  and  I 
believe  v:e  can  move  along  rapidlj' 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
ttio  previous  quesUon  on  the  resolution. 

Ihe  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ih" 
table. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


move  that  the  Ho'ose  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3474)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  251  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  Ircm 
Texas. 

The  motion  Was  agreed  to. 

IK     -lilE    COMMinFE     OF     TliE     WKOi.E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3474,  with  Mr. 
RousH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dLspensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
general  debate  will  continue  for  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chauman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Coiiunittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  ciiairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ccience  and  Technology. 

Under  the  rule,  tiie  genlleman  from 
Texas  (Ml-.  Young),  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  «Mr.  Anderson),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Teague),  and  the  gen- 
lleman from  Oliio  (Mi-.  Mosheh)  will 
each  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I 
J  ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  before  us 
tills  evenhig  probably  one  of  tlie  most 
important  bills  tliat  v.e  will  be  consider- 
ing in  this  session  of  the  Congi-ess,  a 
Congress  tliat  has  been  all  but  com- 
pletely consumed  with  the  consideration 
of  energy  and  energy  problems. 

So  before  I  get  into  the  details  of  this 
bill — and  I  promise  the  Members  I  will 
be  brief— I  want  to  talk  a  htUe  bit  about 
wliat  this  bill  Is  all  about. 

This  bill  is  about  energy.  This  is  one 
of  the  tunes  when  Congress  does  come 
forward  with  a  bill  that  will  in  fact  pro- 
duce energy.  Involved  in  this  enei-gy  bill, 
of  course,  is  the  double  consideration 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  and  the  need. 
The  fact  is  that  our  world  runs  on 
energy.  We  depend  on  energy  for  the 
food  we  eat,  for  the  clothes  we  wear,  for 
regulating  our  chmate.  We  look  to  en- 
ergy to  see  whether  we  are  going  to 
freeze  to  death  in  the  wintertime  or 
w  hether  we  are  going  to  have  au--condi- 
tioning  in  the  sunmiertime.  It  Is  all  en- 
ergy. 

Wc  depend  on  energy  for  transporta- 
tion, how  v.e  get  back  and  forth  from 
home,  and  how  we  get  back  and  forth 
from  work.  We  could  not  move  a  peg 
without  energx'. 

Work  depends  on  energy.  We  cannot 
have  a  viable  economy,  we  cannot  have 
any  economy  at  all  without  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  facts  are  self- 
evident.  They  are  too  basic  to  need  any 


furtlier  reference.  But  it  behooves  me  lo 
say  tills  with  regard  to  work  and  en- 
ergy: Without  energj'  we  do  not  have 
work,  and  without  work  tsc  have  depres- 
sion. 

We  are  going  to  talk  about  costr,  in  a 
minute,  as  I  pointed  out  a  short  time 
ago.  I  v.as  interested  in  a  bill  that  we 
considered  recently  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  if  I  quote  hira  corrertly. 
mentioned  that  for  even*-  1  pei-cent  of 
miemploj-mcnt  in  this  Nation  it  costs  the 
Govenunent  of  the  United  States  $1G 
billion  in  lost  income  and  in  added  wel- 
iare  expenses. 

Energy  is  just  part  of  our  lives.  It  is  as 
much  a  part  of  our  lives  as  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.  It  was 
not  always  this  way,  but  now  it  is  alT\ays 
going  to  be  this  way. 

It  is  really  a  frightening  thing.  It  is 
frightening  to  realize  how  dependent  we 
have  become  on  enagy  and  In  what  a 
tihort  time  this  has  happened. 

Forgive  me  for  just  briefly  going  ov»r 
this. 

We  have  become  totally  dependent  on 
energy  in  how  long?  Less  than  a  century. 
In  1876  George  Brayton,  a  Bostonian, 
for  the  first  time  invented  an  Internal 
combustion  engine  that  ran  on  gasoline. 
That  was  our  fir.st  gas  guzzler. 

In  1877  Thomas  A.  Edison  first  in- 
vented the  electric  light. 

In  1879  railroader  Henry  Ford  and  the 
railroad  shops  developed  the  sequential 
mass  production  techniques  that  he  later 
used  m  1912  and  1913  to  apply  to  the 
auto  production  plant  and  flooded  the 
coimtry  with  automobiles. 

After  that,  in  1903,  of  coui-se,  the 
Wright  brothers  invented  the  airplane. 
Prom  then  to  now,  we  have  developed 
a  voracious  appetite  for  energy.  This 
appetite  goes  to  heat  our  homes,  feed  us. 
clothe  us,  works  for  us.  drive  our  cars, 
our  airplanes,  and  our  boats. 

We  have  to  have  it.  and  that  Is  what 
we  ai-e  talking  about  In  this  bill,  my  col- 
leagues, is  whether  we  can  depend  on 
energy  not  only  today,  but  tomorrow. 

Let  us  not  make  any  mistakes  about 
it :  We  will  run  out  of  oil  In  the  United 
States;  and  If  anyone  thinks  that  the 
Arabs'  oil  is  going  to  last  forever  at  the 
rate  that  it  is  being  used,  he  Is  wrong 
there,  too.  We  are  going  to  run  out  of 
these  fossil  fuels,  and  we  are  going  to 
need  a  source  of  energy  that  even  will 
liave  to  supplant.  In  time,  the  gieat 
supply  of  coal  In  this  countrj'. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
energy  in  this  Nation.  We  ai-gue  some 
about  what  the  percentage  of  Increase 
wlU  be.  Some  figures  say  that  we  wUl 
double  the  energy  requirement  In  this 
country  In  12  years.  However,  Is  that  not 
pretty  academic,  what  we  are  going  to  do 
in  12  years,  when  right  now  we  are 
havinsr  brownouts  and  blackouts  and 
shortages  of  all  kinds  In  energy?  Nobody 
more  than  you  easterners,  you  Bosto- 
nlans  and  New  Yorkers,  and  you  people 
from  New  Jersey  and  parts  of  other 
States  that  are  in  this  electrical  grid 
know  this  better  than  I  do.  Whatever  the 
increase  Is,  we  can  be  sure  tliat  It  is  going 
to  be  enonnous.  This  Nation  had  better 
be  ready  and  able  to  handle  that 
liroblem. 
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Mr.  Chaiiraaii,  we  are  n'm.^  to  hear 
-onie  talk  here  about  cos>t ,.  Tliis  bill  Ls 
!or  about  $4  billion.  Thab  is  a  lot  of 
money  in  anybody's  laiigu:(£;?',  but  bear 
ill  mind  lliat  we  are  taliuiii;  about  a  tre- 
:nt'udous  amount  of  moroy  it'.vohed  in 
untruly  yroduction  and  euciiiy  cou-sump- 
T'on  ill  this  country.  Tii:it  i^  a  large 
fiuuie.  but  look  at  it.  The  oa•^^.  ol  energy 
i.iaionwide  is  just  utterly  f  jf.t;isiic. 

I  wonder  how  many  pto.;ltf  realize  tliiit 
today,  tlii.s  day.  we  are  .'^rieadu.g  some- 
thing like  $162  million  a  day  on  yasollnc. 
iiuyinu  gasoline  to  put  in  thr-  automobile. 

On  an  aimual  basis  it  is  m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  from  .some  $59  bilUon  or  $60 
billion.  A  $2  tax  or  tariff  on  oil  coming 
into  thi.s  country  scales  up  :!i  .;iie  uhale 
of  a  liurry,  over  tlie  year,  uii  ,;ii  annual 
ba.si.s,  to  almost  $3  billion. 

The  total  enersy  conMituptioji  an- 
nually in  this  country,  according  to  the 
Library  of  Conyres.s,  is  really  utterly  fan- 
ta.stic.  We  consume  75  ouadvillion  Btu's 
per  year,  multiplied  by  215  nulLon  people, 
vou  come  out  with  .something  like  $1.dO 
per  man,  woman,  and  child  n\  Vnia  coun- 
try. 

So  what  we  are  talkin.;  aSwut  Ls  an 
«»nergy  bill— and  tliat  is  what  tiiis  bill  is 
about,  is  energy.  We  are  talking  about 
an  annual  bUl  of  $109.5  bil!u;n  for  the 
energy  that  we  are  usiufe  here  today, 
and  the  source  of  .<^upply  :&r  '.\hich  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  btii;^  depleted 
not  only  hi  thi.s  coimtry.  hut   vorldwlde. 

So  in  tills  bill,  which  i.s  v  I.nt  I  m anted 
to  talk  about,  we  are  laying  ttie  tounda- 
lion  for  tlie  future  where  v...-  v  .!i  lia\e an 
energy  supply,  where  we  wiSl  be  able  to 
lieat  our  homes  in  the  NorlSi  and  cook 
our  food  in  the  South,  iu.d  keep  our 
people  working  and  keep  tlio  economy 
Boiug.  "• 

Tliere  is  an  inexhaiLstible  --upply  of 
energy,  fortmiately.  in  thi.<  bill,  wlilch 
deals  with  tlie  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor,  which  really  is  sort  of  beyond 
the  imagination.  Tliis  is  a  proferam  that 
does  not  bum  fuel  like  a  c:ir  does.  Gen- 
erally when  you  step  on  your  accelerator, 
.someone  out  in  Texas  or  California  has 
'■(ot  to  make  another  jack  pull  to  take 
rare  of  the  gasoline.  lu-stead  of  that,  the 
IiMFBR  can  replace  its  own  en^-yy  plus 
more  than  you  use  in  it. 

I  tlilnk  all  of  these  pi  ot;  rams,  in 
'Tiger"  Teaoues  bill,  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  them,  are  Just  as  important  as  tliey 
can  be,  and  I  am  going  to  give  my  full 
support  to  the  whole  bill,  but  I  want  to 
say  this,  with  as  much  empha.Nis  as  I  can 
command,  tliat  the  LMFBR.  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor,  i.-^  the  heart 
and  tlie  future  of  energy  production  in 
tills  country  from  1999  and  2000  and  on. 
And  the  heart  and  lifeblood  of  tliat  pro- 
gram is  the  Clinch  River  project,  which 
will  enable  us  to  test  tliis  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  rewtor  so  that  we  can  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  making  mistakes, 
and  that  we  can  make  sure  it  is  safe, 
and  so  that  we  can  make  sure  that  it  is 
•  nvironmentally  acceptable. 

The  fact  is,  my  friends.  \i  you  or  1 
were  even  hinting  at  enteri-aining  the 
thoufiht  of  putting  the  liquid  metal  fast 
bicMler  reactor  in  commercial  produc- 
tion without  going  through  ^il^  expen- 
sive testing  that  will  be  dotu^  .  t  Clinch 
Uiw:  ivople  would  be  c.U:!;(>-.:  ••,  the  v.aUs. 
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So  we  have  to  t>rocced 
and  move  ahead. 

This  has  been  .t  pielly 
bill.  Unfortunately,  the  _ 
of  it  seem  to  have  caugh 
lobbying  effort.  I  liave  no 
make  of  these  folks,  the  em 
isl«.  .«elf-styled  or  othet «..  ise. 
pJay  a  \eiy  important  pnrt 
tior.  and  development  of  all 
i,rain.s.  If  for  no  other  r  _ 
lainly  keep  u;;  on  oar  toc^ 
alert   to  the  lucc^sity  that 
^'ram.-  rnu.st  be  .<riic  uv.d  mii 
able. 

One  of  tlie  lobbying  ^loii) 
acio.ss  my  desk  witli  :^onie 
terial  was  a  gro'.ip  called  Fr 
Earth.  I  dare  say  there  aie  i 
pie  wlio  ever  lived  than  thos( 
are  friends  of  the  Earth.  T  w 
lo  ihink,  though,  in  terms  of 
that  organization  about  .._ 
of  enoiRy  that  v.e  liave  now 
fuel.'?.  Just  recently  we  liad  a 
contested  bill  here  With  )«; 
diuinp-  coal  that  inrolved 
rion  of  the  Earth'.s  .surface 

Then  we  have  down  in  oui 
»:ounti-y  oil  fields  that  have  k 
liabit  of  letting  their  .salt  w  -. 
rest:  of  the  crude  get  into  th< 
poj.-o)i  the  creeks.  Then  y.v  hi 
nal  problem  of  the  ?jollution 
But  crowning  it  .•iH,  I  miev,^. 
tank-?r  that  is  plying  ih"  i 
the  world  witli  2.'i0.000  [o  : 
weiuht-ton   ve.s.-,eLs   iioltiin.i; 
barrels  of  oil,  and  proin!  to  •< 
I  .see  in  the  newspapers  a 
Tlie.*t'  are  things  tliat  are 
Earth.  Tlicse  are  thlngrs 
not  have  if  we  had  liquid 
breeder  reactor.  It  would  bi 
.before  we  woiUd  (;et  it.  Jjut  w 
liave  to  dig  a  bed  of  coal  for 
we  would  not  hfic  a  .super. 
up  on  a  reef  in  the  Malaga  S 

I  thhik  a  pretty  jiood 
made  that  this  bill  is  not 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  but  the 

fast  breeder  reactor  i-  

friend  the  Earth  eier  had. 

I  say  again  that  I  think 

very  well  thought  out  

the  t,'entleman  from  Wa,s 
McCoRMACK>    is    going    to 
with  other  representations 
anccs  from  the  ERDA  peopl 
that  pretty  well  satisfies  vw 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now 
.sidei-atlon,  H.R.   3474,   woul( 
total  appropriations  of  $4.64' 
fl.soal  vear  1976  and  $1,216.. 
transition  quarter  for  the 
-search  and  De\clopment  ....... 

Of  these  totals  approximatelj 
relate  to  the  nuclear  nrogrf 
For  Uiese  nuclear  jjrosiaini 
Connniltco  has  recommended 
of  $107,380,000  which  is  onlv  ; 
<  cm  more  than  the  tohil  EPI 
,<iiti.»n  request. 

Ol"!  I;  M!Ni-    1  1    N'll... 

Fo;    operating   exi<ct!ses. 
•a'  of  the  bill  would  autlK 
389.(100  for  fi.s(;al  year  1976 
•Jdlai     would    .luMioii 
for   ihc   tr!!i:si*iMa   ;)ci!i>d. 
oiHratin^T     e:;!>^>ii..f'^     -.intiu 
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$4,799,903,000.    Includec'    in 
amount  is  the  Joint  Conimi 
ommended   uicrease  of  $70,8 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  ... 
fer  for  certain  of  ERDA's 
iiranis. 

I  would  hke  to  hii4iili','ht 
.--i.uniflcaui    increa.ses    rec 
The    Joint    Committee.   For 
.^iCHrcii  tile  committee  has  r 
a    totdl    increase   of    $32.5 
whicli  $25  million  is  lor  the 
confinement    fusion   program 
million  is  for  tiie  laser  Iu.sion 
These  in(Te?i.ses  v.ould  allow 
e.-<pentl    its    e/Torts    in    this 
energy  R.  i  D.  endeavor.  We 
recommended  a  total  incr 
million  for  R.  &  D.  on  the    . 
ijf  wea!X)ns  and  the  security 
materials. 

Tiie  committee  is  al.so  lecoii 
an  iiicrease  of  $4.4  million  sc 
nrl!fl(  ial  lieart  program  mav 
Tlie  ERDA  budget  request 
cluclo  any  funds  for  this 
while  i.'rogvam. 

coN.srnucTioN  kcnds 

Concerning  plant  and 
inent,  the  bill  contains  a  totj  I 
ization    of    $1,058,393,000. 
this  amoiuit  are  the  increase; 
million  recommended  by  the  , 
mittce.   The  principal   chanj; 
nu-iidedare: 

An  increase  of  $19.5  millioh 
Tokomak  fusion  test  reactor 

An  hicrease  of  $27.1  millioi  i 
neutron  facilities  to  be  used 
i-iaLs  testing  in  the  fusion 

A  reduction  of  $37.5  millioF 
waste  calcining  facility. 

An  increase  of  $11   millioi 
positron-electron  joint  project 

Section  103  amends  prior  yea 
zation  acts,  including  section 
He  Law  91-273,  which  fully 
a  LMFBR  demonstration  pr 
amended  language  would  give 
flexibility  needed  to  manage 
while  stren^'thening  congr._. 
trol  of  the  project  by  the  r 
for  the  amiual  authorization 
;-.nticipated  obligation  and  cos  s 
Clinch  River  project. 

CONCLTISION 

These  are  the  highlights  of  tl 
portions  of  the  bill.  The  Joint 
lias  conducted  a  very  thorouf  h 
of  the  budget  request,  and  bellev 
the  bill  provides  for  the 
thorization  necessary  to  cari-j 
ERDA's  nuclear  programs.  It 
ported   out  without  dissent 
House  or  Senate  members  of 
mittee.  atid  I  uiae  its  favorabl; 
era  t  ion. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chaiimar 
!:entleman  vield? 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  y 
^fentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  . 
man  tor  his  fine  statement  on 
would  like  io  ask  the  gentlema  i 
tion.  hov,e\er.  Does  the 
if  anywhere  in  the  authorization 
any  ot  the  titles  arc  contained 
for  the  so-i;i1leil  Pacer  piogran 
uiulfi'sf.'iifl  -tx  a  concept  oi  u^' 
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energy  to  generate  molecular  power  and 
breed  fission  reactor  fuel. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  pre- 
.jise  matter  was  discussed  less  than  2  or 
2  hours  ago  with  the  representatives  of 
ilie  ERDA  organization. 

Tliey  assured  us  that  there  was  no 
;.■  mey  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  re&er\  e  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Rlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consir:>ie. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  too  want  to  join  in 
ccmmending  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Young)  on  the 
very  powerful  and  persuasive  and  elo- 
quent statement  that  he  has  just  made. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now  to  spend  many  hours  of 
each  working  day  during  a  Congress  with 
him  both  in  service  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  also  more  recently  in 
service  together  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  know  the  depths  of 
sincerity  with  which  he  speaks  and 
I  think  he  is  as  much  if  not  more  than 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  in  discuss- 
ing this  energy  question  speaking  out  of  a 
real  conviction  that  the  best  work  that 
this  Congress  can  do  is  to  emphasize 
those  pasitive  aspects  of  the  energy  ques- 
tion which  involve  incentives  to  addi- 
tional production  and  generation  of 
energy  and  it  is  in  that  area  that  we  have 
great  work  that  can  be  done.  He  has 
surely  made  a  great  contribution  to  that 
effort  with  the  advice  he  has  given  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  today  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill. 

He  has  certainly  in  a  very  adequate 
fashion  discussed  that  portion  of  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill  which  under  this 
unique  procedure  for  joint  referral  is 
w'lthm  the  competence  and  jurisdiction 
of  our  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

I  would  point  out  merely  in  supple- 
mentmg  what  the  gentleman  said  with 
respect  to  the  nuclear  portion  of  this  au- 
thorization bill  that  the  Joint  Committee 
recommended  a  total  increase  of  $107  4 
million  over  the  original  request.  That  is 
not  a  vast  increase.  It  is  actually  only  2 
percentage  points  and  it  is  well  within 
the  guidelines  that  were  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Committee  in  its  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

It  is  important  maybe  to  take  a  minute 
to  see  how  that  amount  of  $107.4  miUion 
breaks  down.  We  have  $89.4  million  of 
that  for  intensified  efforts  in  fusion  re- 
search which  has  the  potential,  as  the 
Members  may  know,  to  provide  a  virtu- 
ally unlimited  source  of  economic  power 
through  the  energy  that  is  generated 
through  that  particular  means.  We  have 
$8.3  million  for  research  relative  to  im- 
proving the  safeguarding  of  nuclear 
\veapons  and  securing  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials. So  in  other  words  $97.7  miUion  al- 
most $100  million  of  the  $107.4  mil'ion 
which  we  voted  to  increase  the  budget 
lequest  is  in  these  two  very  important 
aud  essential  categories. 

I  of  course  will  support  at  an  appropri- 
ate time  when  it  is  offered  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  committee 
uie  gentleman  from  Washington   (Mr' 


McCoRMACK)  to  reduce  the  amount  in 
the  bill  earned  in  the  original  bill  by 
$71.2  million  to  bring  it  in  line  with  a 
more  recent  request  that  ERDA  has  now 
submitted  with  resjiect  to  the  LMFBR 
program. 

Let  me  say  in  regard  to  that  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  and  of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  respect  some  of  the 
minority  reviews  that  are  appended  to 
the  committee  report.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  those  views  that  appear  be- 
ginning at  page  229  of  the  report,  where 
the  statement  is  made: 

We  are  quite  dismayed  by  ERDA's  conceu- 
tratiou  on  nuclear  energy  and  by  the  Inclu- 
sion in  ERDA's  budget  ot  all  nuclear  weapons 
re.seai-ch  and  development. 

I  frankly  cannot  understand  that 
statement  when  I  view  the  total  work 
not  only  of  the  Joint  Committee  but  also 
of  course  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Science 
and  Technology  as  weU  because  I  find 
when  we  break  down  the  authorization 
in  this  bill  we  have  a  total  of  $860.37  mil- 
lion in  total  authorization  for  so-caUed 
clean  energy  research  and  development 
into  sources  of  energy  that  certainly  anj'- 
one  I  think  would  agree  are  not  going  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere. 

As  far  as  the  fission  power  reactor 
development  program,  the  budget  car- 
ries $527  million  in  operating  costs  for 
that  program;  but  I  might  remind  the 
Members,  this  is  a  clearly  proven  source 
of  energy.  We  have  some  53  reactors  that 
are  on  line  in  this  country  now  that  saved 
the  consumers  of  this  country  $750  mil- 
lion in  1974.  That  is  $750  million  in  sav- 
ings to  the  consumers  actually  saved  If 
this  program  is  permitted  to  continue 
by  the  year  1980  that  savings  can  and 
will  total  as  much  as  $3  bllUon  a  year 
Now.  let  me  say  just  a  word  about  some 
of  the  allegations  that  these  views  con- 
tain about  the  breeder  program.  We  are 
and  I  quote  again  from  the  minority 
views,  very  much  concerned  about  the 
premature  commitment  bv  ERDA  and 
the    Joint    Committee    for    the    liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program  of 
the  Clmch  River  breeder  reactor  dem- 
onstration   project.    We   see   no   cause 
whatsoever  for  the  apparent  haste  with 
which  ERDA  desires  to  proceed.  I  wish 
that  the  authors  of  those  minority  views 
could  sit  in  for  just  a  few  hours  and 
listen  to  the  hearings  that  are  bemg  very 
ably  presided  over  by  the  gentleman 
from    Washmgton    (Mr.    McCoRjtACK) 
where  hour  after  hour  we  have  heard 
witnesses,  men  of  science,  not  poUUcal 
figures,    but    men    from    the    physical 
sciences  testify  that  we  certainly  wUl 
need  a  breeder  program,  that  by  1984 
when  this  demonstration  plant  is  com- 
pleted, if  this   authorization  and   au- 
thorizations m  succeeding  years  are  ap- 
proved, we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position 
where  we  are  gomg  to  be  in  desperate 
need  of  that  program— and  why?  Be- 
cause the  present  generation  of  light 
V.  ater  reactors,  the  boiling  water  reactors 
that  we  are  now  using  to  generate  elec- 
tricity in  this  counti-y  are  going  to  be 
out  of  fuel  by  about  1992.  in  the  early 
part  of  the  decade  of  the  1990's.  We  sim- 
ply are  not  going  to  have  the  fuel  to  con- 
tinue to  use  those  reactors  unless  we  come 
up  with  a  breeder.  That  is  the  state  of  the 
art.  That  is  the  state  of  the  technology. 


Tliat  is  the  word  of  the  expert  witnesses 
tliat  this  committee  is  listening  to. 

I  woidd  suggest  to  those  who  might 
believe  there  is  some  premature  haste  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Seamans  and  the  admin- 
istration which  he  now  heads  to  rush 
into  tliis  program,  tiiat  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  has  been  developed  in 
those  programs  that  it  is  essential  that 
we  proceed  with  that  demonstration 
program. 

Then  I  also  would  call  attention  to 
one  further  argument  against  this  pro- 
gram that  I  find  on  page  229  of  the  rc- 
IJort : 

We  interpret  the  language  of  Section  106 
(  Xlquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  .Dem- 
onstration Program— Fourth  Round'')  as 
eliminating  any  further  requirement  for 
ERDA  to  come  to  the  Congress  for  author- 
ization for  the  Clinch  River  project,  thus 
.sidestepping  one  major  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional budget  making  process :  authorisa- 
tion. 

As  recently  as  10  o'clock  this  morning 
the  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  met  with  Dr.  Robert 
Fri,  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, who  assured  us  that  he  is  go- 
ine:  to  be  back  next  year  reviewing  tliis 
program  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  He  conceded  under 
questionmg  by  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  there  is  no  thought  whatever 
in  the  minds  of  ERDA  that  thev  have 
somehow  gotten  around  the  necessity  of 
coming  back  annually  f.or  authcri^r.- 
tions  to  fund  that  project. 

I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  who  have 
appended  their  names  to  this  report  and 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body 'that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
is  going  to  be  very  zealous  in  discharging 
Its  duty,  its  oversight  responsibility  with 
respect  to  that  general  legislation  and 
admittedly  expensive  project.  We  are  not 
going  to  sit  by  and  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  Uie  Clinch  River  Project  without 
an  annual  authorization  review. 

The  further  statement  that  they  simply 
cannot,  as  they  did  in  here,  say  we  have 
exempted  them  from  project  review,  they 
can  move  ahead  simply  by  coming  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  additional 
funding,  is  not  so.  This  committee  is 
in  annual  authorization  hearings,  going 
to  consider  that  project. 

K-,?°'  ^^^'^P^*^- 1  think  this  is  a  balanced 
bin  and  we  are  not  in  any  way  slighting 
the  nonnuclear  sources  of  energy  that 
can  be  developed  in  this  coxmtry.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  McCoRMACK)  wiU  tell  the  Members 
as  he  told  the  Committee  on  Rules  yes- 
terday when  he  presented  his  request  for 
a  rule,  that  to  many  instances,  in  solar  , 
energy,  geothermal  power  and  other  in- 
stances, the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  has  doubled  and  tripled  the 
administration  request.  They  are  pro- 
ceeding very  vigorously  to  develop  these 
alternate  sources  of  power,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  neglect  the  fact 
that  in  25  years  our  fossU  fuel  supplies 
at  the  present  rate  of  depletion,  may  be 
exhausted  and  that,  as  we  rely  more  and 
more  on  electrical  energy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  industrialized  economies 
we  had  better  be  sure  that  we  have  the 
means  to  generate  that  additional  elec- 
tricity that  is  going  to  be  needed. 
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This  demonstration  project,  which  Is 
not.  after  all,  a  commitment  to  construct 
100  breeder  plants  all  over  the  country 
w-illy-nllly— this  decision  will  not  be 
made  until  the  late  1980's— but  for  heav- 
ens sakes,  do  not  stop  us  now,  in  1975, 
from  proceeding  with  the  kind  of  meas- 
ured progress  that  we  are  beginning  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  constiiic- 
tion  of  that  demonstration  project.  Do 
not  foreclose  the  opportunity  that  we 
shoidd  have  to  explore  that  verv  im- 
portant and  attractive  alternative  for 
the  generation  of  tlie  energy  needs  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Ecntlemsn 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Ml-.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chaijiuan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Since  I  had 
signed  the  minority  views,  I  thought  that 
1  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
since  he  made  some  mention  of  the  sen- 
tence we  had  about  the  emphasis  ERDA 
had— in  my  viewpoint,  the  overemplia- 
sis,  I  think — on  the  nuclear  program.  He 
mentioned  how  much  was  in  the  so- 
called  clean  energy  program,  but  if  we 
take  a  hypothetical  situation,  let  us  say 
$10  to  be  spent  ii  our  v.  hole  energy  re- 
search and  development  program,  how 
much  of  that  $10  in  dollar  figures  would 
go  t'l  nuclear  pro^iam.-.?  Would  the  geu- 

tl?r-,an  not  a-^r.e  tliat  about  $2 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  think,  u 
an.swer  the  que:;tion  of  the  gentleman  on 
tliat  ba~i-,  would  be  to  cast  this  in  an 
entirely  false  light  and  false  perspective. 
I  am  not  going  to  permit  the  gentleman 
to  make  my  argument.  He  can  on  his 
own  time  elaborate  on  what  Is  a  very 
faulty  basis  for  judsing  this  autlioriza- 
tlon  bill. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that  we  have 
got  an  ongoing  nuclear  program  in  this 
country,  both  the  civilian  program  and 
the  military  program.  Sure,  there  is  $1  - 
100.000.000,  approximately,  in  this  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  military  side  of 
the  atom.  Now,  imtll  we  have  achieved 
total  and  complete  world  disarmament;' 
until  we  have  even  gotten  to  the  point 
of  achieving  another  SALT  agreement  so 
that  we  can  safely  say  that  we  are  not 
going  to  go  ahead  with  nuclear  weapons, 
I  do  not  think  very  many  people  In  this 
Chamber— at  least,  I  hope  not— are  go- 
ing to-  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  In  Uils 
authorization  bill  we  continue  to  au- 
thori::e  that  amount  of  money  for  the 
nuclear  weapons  that  this  country  must 
have  as  a  part  of  its  deterrent. 

But.  to  suggest  therefore  that  we  are 
slighting  the  clvHlan  energy  side  of  the 
equation  because  we  put  that  In  this  bm 
is  to  make  an  argument  that  Just  does 
not  add  up  to  any  truth.  That  Is  why  I 
refu.se  to  equate  this  In  terms  of  $1 
out  of  $10  being  for  nonnuclear  sources 
of  enerjry. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Out  of  the  total  amount" 
of  money  we  are  authorizing  here,  what 
percentage  Is  being  authorized  for  nu- 
clear programs? 

Mr.  McCXJRMACK.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wa.shington 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairnum.  I 
was  ii'.y.as  to  make  this  point  on  U\e  floor 
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on  my  own  when  I  spoke, 
have  the  matter  resolved 
everyone  understands,  the . 
the  entire  budget  51  percen 
research  and  development. 
Tlie  other  49  percent  is 
Out  of  that  51  percent, 
is  as  follows: 

Advanced  energrv.   21 
fu?l  energy,  17  percent:  .... 
search  and  development,  6 
.sion,  29  percent:  nuclear 
4  percent:  supijorlinf,' 
cent.  That  is  cnvironmen 
search,  this  sort  of  thing. 

So  out  of  the  entire 
even  v.hcn  you  take  what 
lor  ro.search  and  dovelouiri 
51  perfcnt  of  tlie  ERDA 
for  R.  &  D.,  33  percent,  or  _. 
for  fi.ssion.  Out  of  the  ent 
is  16  percent.  I  tiiink  this  i; 
ktic,  in  view  of  the  fact 
been  backing  ujj  onKoins  pj 
have  been  going  on  for  30 
try  to  compare  them  to ... 
just  in  tlicir  infancy,  star 
totally  unreali.';tic. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilii 
the  gentleman  from  Wasl 
very  able  and  adequate  ey. 
an:>v.-cr  to  the  question  rai.s 
tlcnian  from  Jowa. 

Unfortunately,  we  have 
in  this  comitry  to  think  th 
money  at  a  problem  and 
a  particular  program  and 

cally  you  increase  their 

cess  in  a  given  area.  This  1:3  „, 
an  area  now  where,  admittec  ly 
mittee    on    Science    and 
chaired  by  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Teague)  will  have  mo 
their  hour  on  this  bill,  that  .. 
that  have  been  recommendil 
like  solar  energy  and  „__ 
are  the  optimal  amounts 
be  recommended  and  auth^i 
time. 

As  those  programs  grow, 
velop,  as  they  get  up  to  the 
tion  stage,  tho;.e  amounts 
increase. 

I  repeat  that  wlien  we  ta 
slon,  when  we  talk  about 
we  had  a  nuclear  power 
program  in   this   coimtry 
years.    That    was    author 

Atomic  Energy  Act  as  _ 

So.  naturally,  as  that  prograi  i 
and  come  on  line,  25  percent 
trlcity  generated  by  the  bi 
In  my  home  State  of  Illinois 
from  nuclear  power,  and  it 
tant  Increment  in  the  ener 
our  State.  Increasingly  so 
to  be  true  of  the  whole  Na.. 
program   is   established.   It 
to  the  demonstration  stak( 
breeder  program,  that  is  a 
gram,  admittedly.  These  tide 
and  those  more  exotic  form 
we  talk  about,  as  they  adva_.. 
the  research  and  developm^t 
the  demonstration  stage,  th 
certam,  will  be  given  more 
be  fiuided  by  this  Congress 
provided  with  the  n?cessar 
tion.  But  do  not  today 
and  oranges  and  compare  pr, 
are  in  their  reiaiive  iniancv 
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ut  Just  so  we    more  mature  research  and 

and  so  that    programs  that  have 

act  Is  that  of     capacity  to  provide  results 
is  for  energy        Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman 

gentleman  yield? 
for  weapons.        Mr.  ANDERSON  of  1111  aoil 
bieakdown    the  gentleman  from  Maine. 
Mr.  EMERY.  I  thank  the 
for  iielding. 

I  would  hke  to  compliment 
met)  from  Illinois  for  h^s  very 
eniat.on   this   afternoon, 
like  to  a';.':ocir,te  ms'self  with 
One  poirt  I  would  like  to 
discu'sion  is  the  fact  that  t 
'.\  question,     is  beco.mins  increasingly  de 
authorized    expen.sive    electricity    for 
,  ju.?t  that    homes,  for  n-^e  in  our  factories 
get  that  is    dustrics,  and  it  is  going  to 
-third,  goes     the  foreseeable  future. 
•e  budget,  it        I  think  the  point  that  the 
totally  real-     from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson > 
lat  we  have    very  clearly  is  that  nuclear 
iiams  which     pite  the  problems  that  may 
:  ears.  And  to    I  ha.e  complete  conndcnce 
that  are    and    technology    can    resol 
now,  is  just     the.?e  problems,  nuclear  .. 
the  oi^e  viable  alternative  .. 
to  scneiato  electricity  betw. 
this  i;eriod  of  increasing  cos.^ 
leum,  until  some  time  aroun  I 
of  tlm  century. 
At  ihat  time  we  may  be  able 
le  tendency    on  more  exotic  developments 
t  you  throw    may  be  aLle  to  depend  on  so 
ju.st  feed    geot!i?rmal  energy,  and  othe 
automati-    energy  that  arc  not  now  readil' 
of  sue-     I'npfCitips. 
getting  into        Wo  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
,  the  Com-     tricity  i.s  extremely  important 
Technology,     tional   economy   and   to   our 
from  Texas    There  is  nothing  we  do  to^iy 
e  to  say  in     homes,  in  our  work,  in  this 
he  amounts    that  is  not  dependent  on 
for  things        The  question  we  must 
energy    selves  to  is  this:  what  is  th( 
ought  to    flcient  and  the  safest  method 
zed  at  this     atina  electricity  through  nucle  ir 
Will  it  be  by  hot  water?  Wi  I 
fission  power  reactors?  Will  It 
5ion  power  in  the  future,  or  w 
lifinid  metal  fast  breeder  re„._ 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  tha 
about  fis-    can  only  bo  answered  if  we  _ 
power,    means  to  provide  our  scientist 
dc  nonstration    technicians  with  the  cap 
or  over  20    J^eriment  with  and  develop  the^ 
by    the    energy  through  technologj'.  It 
in  1954.     done  on  a  table,  it  cannot  t 
has  grown     home,  it  cannot  be  done  In  this 
jof  the  elec-        We  m.ust  have  scientists  . 
bi  gest  utility     clans  working  In  the  area,  w 
s  generated     experimenting,  and  It  Is  up  to 
an  imix)r-     sress  to  provide  the  funds 
y  needs  of    centive. 

is  going        I  would  feel  very  sorry  if  we 
But  that     r.£rain:>t  this  thiough  our  fear 
has  gotten     enerpry.  which  goes  back  to 

now.  The    and  Nagasaki,  without  realiziit 
costly  pro-     must  develop  this  technologj' 
and  winds,     ful  uses  and  the  benefit  of 
of  enc-gy     rather  than  the  destruction  . 
1  ce  tlirough    Icen  fearing  for  the  past  30 
cycle  to        Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  we  mujt 
too.  I  am     nuclear  energy  as  a  viable 
noney,  will     and  I  think  some  of  the  points 

ind  w  ill  be     tieman  from  IlUnois  (Mr 

authoriza-     made  this  afternoon  point  in 
e  apples    tion.  I  once  again  commend 
■^graras  that     ia:>n  and  his  presentation, 
with  these        Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois 
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man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Emery). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  M)-.  Chainnan, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington   <Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. H.R.  3474.  which  would  author- 
ize appropriations  of  $4,642,156,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,216,140,000  for  the 
transition  quarter  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  aptly  summarized  for  this  body 
the  principal  features  of  the  portion  of 
the  bill  pertaining  to  the  nuclear  pro- 
grams of  ERDA.  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate on  certain  features  of  the  nuclear 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams which  would  be  provided  for  in 
thic  authorization. 

FUSION    POWER 

The  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered the  authorization  requested  by 
ERDA  for  its  fusion  power  research  and 
development  program.  Funding  for  this 
program  has  increased  steadily  and  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  few  years.  The  com- 
mittee's interest  Ues  in  assuring  adequate 
funding  of  this  program  so  that  steady 
progress  can  be  made  toward  the  demon- 
stration of  scientific  feasibility  of  the 
controlled  fusion  concept  and  ultimately 
the  development  of  designs  which  would 
provide  for  utilization  of  fusion  reactors 
in  the  commercial  electric  utility  indus- 
try. The  committee  believes  that  funding 
In  addition  to  that  requested  in  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  can  be  effectively 
utilized  in  the  areas  of  neutral  beam  re- 
search, cryogenic  and  reactor  materials 
characterization,  computer  modeling  and 
plasma  beam  behavior.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  addi- 
tion of  $20  miUIon  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $5  million  for  tlie  transition  quarter 
for  these  purposes. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
an  increase  of  $6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $1.5  million  for  the  transition 
quarter  to  support  laser  fusion  research 
at  non-Government  faculties.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  program  is  to  determine  the 
scientific  feasibility  of  laser  and  electron 
beam  initiated  thermonuclear  reactions 
using  principles  of  Inertial  confinement. 

FISSION    POWEK 

The  heart  of  ERDA's  fission  power  de- 
velopment program  Is  the  development 
of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 
The  committee  has  followed  this  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  and  in  a  par- 
ticularly close  manner  during  the  past  6 
years  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
the  ERDA  cooperative  arrangement  with 
mdustr/  partners  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
project.  This  is  a  project  of  great  Impor- 
tance. We  must  assure  that  it  goes  for- 
ward with  deliberate  speed  under  effec- 
tive technical  and  managerial  leadership 

Funds  are  also  avaUable  within  this 
authorization  bill  for  work  on  alternate 
breeder  concepts  which  are  worthy  of 
continuing  effort.  These  include:  the 
hght  water  breeder  reactor;  the  gas 
cooled  fast  breeder;  and  the  molten  salt 
breeder  reactor. 


REACTOK    SAFETY 

In  the  submission  to  Congi-ess  $45,- 
775,000  was  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $12,145,000  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter for  ERDA's  reactor  safety  research 
program.  The  committee  recommends 
approval  of  these  amounts  for  appro- 
priate safety  research  directed  toward 
a.ssuring  the  safe  design  of  reactor  con- 
cepts imder  development.  I  should  note 
parenthetically  that  the  committee  in  its 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1976  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission recommended  approval  of  $79.8 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  for  reactor 
safety  confirmatory  assessment  research. 

ENVIRON  MENTAL    AND    SAFETY    RESE.ARCH 

In  closing.  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  the  continuing  high  level  of 
environmental  and  biomedical  research 
relating  to  the  nuclear  energy  program. 
In  the  past  the  ovei-whelming  portion  of 
this  program  was  strictly  nuclear  re- 
search. In  the  past  few  years,  under  the 
AEC,  and  now,  in  the  ERDA  program, 
more  and  more  effort  is  being  directed 
toward  health  and  environmental  effects 
of  non-nuclear  energy  sources.  In  the  bill 
now  before  us  the  amount  for  the  total 
environmental  and  safety  research  pro- 
gram is  $202,575,000  for  fiscal  vear  1976 
and  $52,650,000  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3474  is  something 
of  a  novel  bill,  after  6  months  of  wres- 
tling with  other  energy  bills,  because  this 
bill  deals  with  improved  energy  produc- 
tion and  its  more  efficient  use,  instead  of 
conservation,  restraint.  Incentives,  im- 
port quotas,  tariffs,  or  taxes.  H.R.  3474 
deals  with  providing  energy  for  this 
country  in  the  short  range,  in  the  Inter- 
mediate range,  and  in  the  long  range. 
It  is  ti-uly  a  bill  which  Is  bidldlng  a 
heritage  for  our  children,  and  the  money 
we  spend  today  will  provide  electricity  in 
the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

This  bill  covers  all  areas  of  energy: 
nuclear,  fossil,  and  nonnuclear  hyphen 
nonfossil.  It  provides  dramatic  increases 
in  fossil  and  nonnuclear  energy. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  for  some  of  the  Members 
who  were  not  here  last  year,  when  we 
passed  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  to  understand  what  has  happened 
because  what  that  bill  did  was  to  create 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  portions  of  other  agencies.  We  gave 
this  new  organization  the  assignment  of 
coming  up  with  an  overall  energy  pro- 
gram, based  on  where  it  was  at  that  time 
and  then  move  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  that  was  6  months 
ago,  and  that  even  yet  not  allihe  assist- 
ant administrators  from  ERDA  have 
been  nominated  by  the  White  House. 

When  this  bUl  authorizing  funds  for 
the  ERDA  came  to  our  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  build  an  entire  program  in  the  non- 
nuclear  area.  We  have  done  this. 

It  is  important  for  us  all  to  under- 
stand this  particular  point  I  want  to  re- 
peat for  the  Members  a  statement  I 
made  on  November  28,  1973,  when  I  ap- 


peared before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  opposed  the  bill 
that  created  ERDA.  I  want  to  read  the 
statement  to  the  Members.  Some  of  you 
here  will  remember  it.  I  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  major  weakness 
of  this  bill,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons research,  develc^ment,  and  demon- 
stration would  be  transferred  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  along  with  en- 
ergy R4D,  into  the  ERDA.  I  believe  this  to 
be  highly  inadvisable  not  only  because  the 
very  large  weapons  budget  would  tend  to 
bJur  the  perspective  of  our  energy  effort  and 
not  only  because  of  the  distorted  attention 
that  such  a  large  block  In  the  budget  might 
cause  in  the  mind  of  management,  but  also 
becau.se  I  belie\'e  very  strongly  that  we  must 
in  every  way  that  we  can  help  the  citizens 
of  this  country  distinguish  between  safe, 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy,  on  the  one 
iiand,  and  nuclear  weapons,  on  the  other. 

As  we  all  know,  my  advice  was  not 
heeded,  and  we  are  now  living  with  the 
heritage  of  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
\'elopment  Administration,  49  percent  of 
whose  budget  has  to  do  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  operating  of  uranium 
separations  plants  for  weapons  and  for 
production  of  fuels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just  re- 
view the  numbers  that  I  have  just  given. 
Here  is  the  way  the  energ>'  portion  of 
the  ERDA  research  and  development  pro- 
gram breaks  down: 

For  advanced  energy  systems,  includ- 
ing solar,   geothermal,  and  fusion,   21 
percent. 
For  fossil  fuels.  17  percent. 
For   conservation   research    and   de- 
velopment, 6  percent. 

For  nuclear  fission,  29  percent.  That 
includes  the  breeder  program  and  all 
R.  &  D.  on  water  moderated  reactors. 
For  nuclear  fuel  research,  4  percent. 
For  supporting  activities  such  as  en- 
vironment, safety,  education,  and  physi- 
cal research,  23  percent. 

Compared  to  the  total  ERDA  budget, 
nuclear  fission  Is  16  percent;  advanced 
energy  is  11  percent,  fossil  is  9  percent, 
conservation  Is  3  percent,  and  support- 
ing activities  are  12  percent. 

Mr,  Chairman,  that  gives  the  Mem- 
bers a  pei-spective  which  I  hope  they 
will  appreciate. 

I  would  hke  to  just  touch  very  quickly 
on  three  aspects  of  this  bill. 

The  5rst,  to  which  I  just  referred,  has 
to  do  with  tlie  overall  balance.  We  have 
moved  forward  dramatically,  through 
the  leadership  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  to  balance  the  energy 
progi-am  in  this  country  imder  this  bill 
and  you  have  just  heard  the  figures.  That 
has  been  accomplished  this  year. 

The  second  aspect  has  to  do  with  part 
of  the  nuclear  program,  and  that  Is  nu- 
clear fusion  research. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  were 
spending  $57  million  for  nuclear  fusion 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK)  has  expii-ed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  was  saying,  we  had  $57  mllilon  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  year  we  almost 
doubled  it  to  $105  million,  and  next  year, 
as  part  of  the  budget,  we  wiU  take  it  to 
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nearly  $200  million,  almost  doubling  it 
again. 

The  last  aspect  has  to  do  with  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  The 
committee  conducted  a  number  of  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  liquid  metal 
fMt  breeder  program,  and  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  an  amend- 
ment supported  by  all  the  House  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  that  has 
been  very  responsibly  prepared  and  is  a 
constructive  amendment,  cutting  $71  2 
million  from  the  budget  for  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor;  $20.8  mil- 
lion of  that  will  come  from  the  basic  pro- 
gram and  $50.4  million  will  come  from 
the  Clinch  River  plant.  • 

This  will  bring  our  authorization  hill 
Into  conformity  with  new  administration 
figures  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Our  objective  is  to  move  forward  in  a 
responsible  manner  with  reductions  that 
we  can  afford,  to  provide  energy  Inde- 
pendence for  this  country  as  soon  as 
ix)sslble,  the  LMFBR,  of  course.  Is  the 
only  technology  available  to  us  during 
this  century  that  wffl  do  this:  The  ura- 
nium 238  that  Is  presently  on  hand  and 
in  storage  in  this  country  and  of  no 
value  unless  we  have  a  breeder  program, 
will,  with  a  breeder  program  be  equal  to 
five  times  all  the  oil  estimated  to  exist  In 
the  Arab  world. 

That  is  the  uranium  that  we  have  in 
our  hands  today,  which  ^^ill,  with  a 
breeder  program,  make  this  Nation  self- 
sufficient  in  energy,  and  free  from  Inter- 
national blackmail. 

It  will  be  the  cheapest,  cleanest,  most 
environmentally  acceptable,  most  de- 
pendable and  safest  significant  energy 
source  available  to  this  Nation  for  the 
balance  of  this  century. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  proposed  amendment  on 
the  Clinch  River  program,  there  would 
be  some  $30  million  for  procurement 
eliminated  and  $30  minion  for  backup 
engineering? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  1  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  On  the  Clinch  River 
project  your  amendment  win  eliminate 
what? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  $20.8  mUlion  on 
the  basic  research  and  develc^ment  pro- 
gram, and  $50.4  million  from  the  Clinch 
River  ixrogram  procurement  and  engi- 
neering. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  What  remahis,  then, 
In  the  Clinch  River  program?  Or  what 
would  be  remaining? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  wiU 
be  glad  to  answer  those  questions  In  de- 
tail. I  have  the  full  Information  on  my 
desk,  but  not  In  my  hands  at  the  moment 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Do  I  understand  em- 
rectly  that  there  has  already  been  $40 
million  committed  for  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  program? 


t  lere 


J  ield, 


tie 


exa  ;t 
auth  >rized 


aro, 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  . 
a  bit  that  has  already  been 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlmi 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.   

2  additional  minutes  to  th( 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr 
thank  the  gentleman  for 
additional  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  of  Ulinoia 
man.  if  the  gentleman  wUl 
asked  the  gentleman  to  dc 
because  I  have  before  me  o 
from  ERDA  to  the  committee, 
they  indicate  that  with  the 
amendment  the  amount 
ERDA  for  fiscal   1976  woul( 
million;  that  Includes  fiscal 
also  the  transitional  quarter 

Mr.    COUGHLIN.    My    q 
Under  what  authority  has 
lion   already   been  committed 
Clinch  River  Breeder  ReactoJ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Under 
Izations  and  appropriations 
gress  last  year. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  They 
money  for  the  Clinch  River 
actor? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes  it 
Ized.  The  gentleman  must 
that  I  cannot  quote  the 
of    the    bill,    but    we    uu 
LMFBR  a  number  of  years  „,„ 
program  has  been  a  continuii  ig 

Mr.    COUGHLIN.    Mr.    ( 
would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Is  already 
and  there  are  already  comi..^ 
that,  that  it  would  be  good  tc 
a  1-year  authorization,  and 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have 
tlon  to  that,  and  I  am  sure  no 
argue  as  to  the  soundness  of 
,and  I  would  be  glad  to  agree 
an  amendment  that  would 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  apprecl^ 
Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairmi  n 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr. 
to  support  the  ERDA  „„^„„ 
$56.4  million  for  the  researcli 
ment  and  demonstration  of  g 
energy  during  fiscal  year  1976 
miUlon  during  the  transition 
Geothermal  energy  is  the 
of   the  Earth,   which   lncrea4s 
toward  the  core.  Most  of  the  Ei 
is  buried  too  deeply  and  is  too 
be  of  direct  use  to  man. 
thermal  heat  does  have  ^^ 
nomic  significance  in  areas 
concentrated   into  rather 
strlcted  volmnes  which   are 
analogous  to  the  concentration  > 
into  ore  deposits  or  of  oil  into 
reservoirs. 

There  are  five  kinds  of 
posits:  Dry-steam  deposits,  .. 
sist  of  superheated  steam  wit) 
no  water;  wet-steam  deposits 
mixtures  of  steam  and  hot 
pressured  deposits  which  cons.. 
very  high-pressured  hot  water 
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urated  with  natural  gas;  hot  dry  rock 
deposits;  and  hot  molten  rocl  deposits. 
The  technology  for  producu  g  electric 
power  from  dry  geothermal  :  team  de- 
posits is  well  advanced  and,  1  ideed,  we 
are  now  producing  enough  ele  ttrlclty  to 
supply  half  of  the  requiremei  ts  of  the 
city  of  San  Piancisco  from  thi  s  Geysers 
a  dry-steam  field  located  ir  Sonoma 
County,  Calif.  The  unit  cost  )f  an  In- 
staUed  kilowatt  of  dry-steam  installa- 
tions is  below  that  for  fossil  ar  d  nuclear 
fueled  facilities.  Exploitation  of  such 
deposits  will  provide  valuable  additions 
to  local  power  supplies  and  wil]  also  help 
to  conserve  conventional  fuels.  I  ry-steam 
deposits  are,  however,  t^  leatt  plenti- 
ful of  our  geothermal  resources 

In  wet-steam  deposits,  the  heat  en- 
ergy is  contained  in  a  mixtu  e  of  hot 
water  and  steam.  Power  plants  utilizing 
this  resource  type  are  more  'xpenslve 
than  the  dry-steam  plants,  but  these  de- 
posits may  be  as  much  as  20  tl  nes  more 
common  in  nature.  The  technology  to 
utilize  this  resource  is  not  tc  tally  de- 
veloped, and  will  require  addit  lonal  re- 
search and  development  to  ovei  :ome  the 
various  problems  that  remain. 

Geopressured  deposits  are  tra  pped  col- 
lections of  superheated  undergr  >und  wa- 
ter which  exist  at  pressures  cf  several 
thousand  poimds  per  square  iich.  The 
waters  are  often  saturated  with  recover- 
able methane.  Geopressured  de]  »06its  oc- 
cur in  geologic  lenses  and  pockets 
throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  regi<  n  and  m 
the  Western  United  States.  Exj  loitation 
of  these  deposits  requires  techn  Jogy  be- 
yond that  which  is  now  availal  le;  how- 
ever, such  deposits  offer  outstai  ding  po- 
tential for  power  production  am  1  can  be- 
come an  important  source  of  na  ural  gas, 
if  the  technical  problems  can  be  K>lved. 

Hot  dry  rock  deposits  are  ge  Jthwmal 
reservoirs  where  the  heat  is  con  alned  In 
rocks  of  low  porosity  with  lltl  e  or  no 
associated  steam  or  water,  in  general, 
the  energy  locked  in  hot  dry  roc  c  is  esti- 
mated to  be  the  most  abimdant  »f  aU  the 
potential  geothermal  resources. ;  tesearch 
and  development  are  needed  fo:  a  prac- 
tical and  economic  method  of  <  iscover- 
ing  and  extracting  energy  from  1  lese  hot 
rocks  to  unlock  a  power  resoiu-ce  of  enor- 
mous potential. 

In  molten-rock  geothermal  systems, 
the  heat  is  contained  in  liquid  or  near 
liquid  rock  near  live  volcanoes,  n  many 
instances,  very  deep  drilling  :  oto  ex- 
tremely hot  rock  will  be  require  to  uti- 
lize these  resources.  Advanced  t<  chnolo- 
gies  must  be  developed  before  thi  type  of 
deposit  can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  goal  of  lie  geo- 
thermal energy  development  pre  fram  of 
ERDA  is  to  stimulate  commer  ;ial  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  resourc  s  as  an 
energy  source  by  the  mid-1980's.  I  major 
thrust  of  the  ERDA  resource  ut  lization 
technology  subprogram  will  be  in  stipport 
of  all  aspects  of  geothermal  e  ectrical 
powerplant  development  and  hermal 
water  utilization.  In  cooperation  rtth  ha- 
dustry,  ERDA  plans  to  develop  ii  iproved 
methods  of  energy  extraction  f ]  om  the 
several  types  of  geothermal  depos  Its  with 
emphasis  on  the  wet-steam  typ>s.  The 
projects  will  be  designed  to  perm:  t  direct 
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comparison    of    alternative    promising 
power  conversion  systems. 

ERDA  will  also  conduct  research  on 
geopressured  deposits,  focusing  primarily 
on  the  fundamental  questions  of  longev- 
ity and  sustained  deliverability;  and  on 
the  hot  dry  rock  resource,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  experimental  drilling  and 
liydraulic  fracturing  of  a  hot  dry  rock 
deposit.  During  fiscal  year  1976,  individ- 
ual ERDA  projects  wiU  be  pursued  which 
appear  to  have  favorable  application  to 
the  MSQ  of  geothermal  energy  in  nonelec- 
tric applications  such  as  residential  and 
commercial  space  heating  and  cooling, 
agriculture,  and  industrial  processes. 

The  ERDA  fiscal  year  1976  program 
will  accelerate  the  interaction  of  the 
principal  components  of  the  national 
geothermal  program;  namely,  resomxe 
assessment,  technology  development,  and 
utilization  facilities.  The  planning  for 
these  facilities  hiitiated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  and  fiscal  year  1975  programs  will 
evolve  into  operational  programs  dm-ing 
fiscal  year  1976  through  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  ERDA  authorization  for 
geothermal  energy  development.  In  a 
time  of  energy  scarcity,  it  is  the  time  to 
expand  the  effort  to  develop  the  poten- 
tials that  lie  beneath  our  feet  and  in  oiu: 
own  backyards.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  measui-e  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi'. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LujAN) ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
talk  about  something  other  than  dollars 
today  even  though  the  subject  is  the  au- 
tliorization  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  budget.  I 
want  to  talk  about  a  major  problem  we 
are  facing  in  tliis  countiy  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  about  our  energy  problem  and 
the  solution  to  that  problem. 

As  we  in  this  House  have  so  recently 
aiiu  unfortunately  discovered,  the  Con- 
gress is  not  able  to  come  up  with  any  real 
and  meaningful  energy  bill.  Likewise,  the 
administration  is  lacking  in  offering  a 
solid,  long-term  solution.  As  a  result  of 
these  failures  to  come  to  giips  with  the 
problem,  everyone  is  bickering  over  who 
is  to  blame.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
keep  hoping  that  by  some  miracle  the 
prefect  answer  wiU  suddenly  pop  up  in 
the  Congress. 

My  thoughts  on  the  matter  are  that 
there  is  no  solution  to  be  found  through 
the  legislative  route  as  opposed  to  the 
appropriation  route.  We  have  found  no 
common  ground  yet  on  which  to  build 
the  foimdatlon  of  a  sti-ong  energy  biU 
and  we  are  not  going  to  find  one. 

But  there  is  no  question  whatsoever 
In  my  mhid  that  we  have  the  solution  to 
the  energy  problem  right  in  front  of  us. 
The  answer  is  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  energy  crisis 
has  become  something  of  a  blessing,  for  it 
has  finally  forced  us  to  turn  to  the  great 
minds  we  have  working  ha  research  and 
development  and  teU  them  to  find  the 
answer. 


We  have  the  physical  capabilities  to 
get  the  job  done  and  we  certainly  have 
the  talent  to  solve  the  problem.  And  In 
the  long  mn  we  will  come  out  In  a  much 
better  position  in  our  world  position  as 
an  energy  producer. 

When  we  look  at  the  problem  it  is 
really  very  simple.  We  must  reduce  our 
dependence  upon  imported  oil,  without 
it  costing  as  tremendously  in  environ- 
mental costs. 

This  ERDA  legislation  before  us  gives 
us  the  tool  to  do  exactly  that.  This  leg- 
islation puts  the  money  into  the  projects 
whicli  will  accomplish  the  goal  of  energy 
self-sufficiency  \\ithout  poUi.tini,  our  Na- 
tion. 

Now,  I  grant  you  that  we  will  face  an 
energy  crimch  for  the  next  few  years. 
But  that  crunch  wiU  be  a  short-term 
problem  which  we  can  all  Uve  through. 
In  the  long  run  we  will  work  out  the 
problem  because  we  planned  ahead  in 
ERDA  research  and  development. 

Alreadj'  we  can  heat  and  cool  homes 
with  solar  energy  on  a  small  scale.  With 
the  proper  planning  and  funding  the 
ERDA  people  will  increase  the  scope  of 
solar  energy  capabiUties.  This  budget  au- 
thorization gives  ERDA  the  chance  to 
increase  the  possibility  of  solar-gener- 
ated electricity. 

Prospects  for  the  use  of  geothermal 
enerey  are  fair  with  production  of  this 
form  of  power  increasing  daily.  ERDA 
has  numerous  projects  in  this  area  which 
need  to  continue. 

In  nuclear  power  the  United  States 
is  second  to  none,  and  our  research  will 
enable  us  to  keep  up  with  our  growing 
energy  demand  and  then  some. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor, for  which  the  technology  is  here 
already,  nor  have  I  spoken  of  energy 
produced  through  fusion,  which  is  a 
gieat  hope  for  the  future.  Let  me  say 
that  the  prospects  for  both  of  these  is 
very  good. 

These  things  have  aU  come  about  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  and  vision  of  our 
industry  ERDA  people  such  as  those  at 
Sandia,  Los  Alamos,  and  Livermore.  And 
thanks  to  their  unending  efforts  we  will 
have  a  solution  to  the  energy  problem. 
The  solution  .,i]l  not  be  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure which  taxes  motorists  and  home  fuel 
users.  The  solution  these  scientists  de- 
liver will  last  far,  far  into  our  future. 

And  as  I  meet  with  these  people  and 
talk  about  different  concepts  of  deaUng 
with  the  future,  they  tell  me  about  new 
nonpolluting  auto  engines.  Ideas  for 
storing  electricity,  advanced  thoughts 
for  new  drilUng  techniques  to  aid  in  the 
discovery  of  energy  sources,  and  many, 
many  other  projects  included  in  this  au- 
thorization. 

It  is  when  I  meet  with  these  people 
and  see  their  enthusiasm  for  their  work 
and  hear  the  positive  attitude  they  have 
toward  finding  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem,  it  is  then  that  I  have  a  renewed 
faith  to  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
meet  the  challenge.  I  know  that  we  win 
lick  this  problem.  I  also  know  the  place 
to  lick  the  problem  is  not  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  but  in  the  scientific  labo- 
ratory. 


I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  bin  which  guarantees  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  energy  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texa?.  Mr.  Chaiman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman       from       W;-o»nfng        <Mr. 

RONCALrO>  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairm&n,  I 
would  be  happy  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  vcte  for  this  provocati\e 
piece  of  legislation  which  in  my  opinion 
sets  the  pace  for  un  to  .solve  the  problems 
of  research  and  development  in  energy. 
Two  or  tliree  years  ago  I  gave  a  sum- 
mars'  of  why  I  opposed  the  program 
Plowshare  which  was  the  program  pro- 
viding for  detonation  of  a  nuclear  war- 
head in  place  to  attempt  to  recover  nat- 
ural gas  from  limestone-type  formations. 
Tlie  program  was  wasteful  in  my  opinion. 
There  were  nuclear  handicaps  in  the 
limestone  formation  gOo  field  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nuclear  power 
generation. 

I  am  a  devoted  advocate  of  this  nu- 
clear power  generation.  I  believe  it  Is  the 
only  way  to  go. 

I  think  the  pi-essurized  water-tj-pe  re- 
actor or  the  liquid  fast  metal  breeder  re- 
actors are  superior  to  the  Canadian 
hea%-y  v/ater  reactor  or  the  British  sys- 
tems. I  do  not  thhik  we  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  any  program  of  any  other 
nation. 

I  believe  when  the  Members  midcr- 
stand  this  program  they  will  support  it 
also.  Once  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  plant  is  created, 
we  can  pay  attention  to  those  authorities 
who  tell  us  we  should  not  go  ahead  with 
development  of  a  liquid  metsil  fast 
breeder  reactor  program  tinless  we  have 
a  park  in  which  to  place  It.  With  aU  re- 
spect to  Ralph  Nader  or  any  other  critic 
of  the  progi-am,  I  believe  the  energy  sit- 
uation at  the  present  time  does  not  war- 
rant our  stopping  the  Uquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  program. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  money  for  thic 
program  be  spent  by  the  private  utilities 
that  we  might  decre?.se  the  proportion 
spent  by  the  Government,  but  without 
this  support  and  realizing  tliat  the  utili- 
ties are  being  called  upon  these  days  to 
contribute  many  things,  I  believe  they 
cannot  undertake  it  without  Government 
help.  If  the  costs  of  the  ntlUUes  keep  go- 
ing up  as  they  have  been  and  the  ceil- 
ings are  kept  on  their  earnings,  the  utili- 
ties may  not  be  able  to  fimiish  any  more 
utility  participation  because  of  toe  ceil- 
ings on  their  rates  imposed  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  may  become  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  them. 

As  far  as  Government  participation  in- 
this,  we  have  no  other  way  to  go  than 
this  program. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloto)  be 
adopted.  I  believe  it  wiU  retain  a  core 
portion  of  the  program. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  AU  the  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Texas  (Mr.  Youhc)  has 
expired. 

"Hie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr,  Teacub). 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chaiiuwu.  H.R. 
3474  authorizes  funds  for  the  Energy  Re- 
.•;04uch  and  Development  Administration 
lor  fi.scal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
ptMiod.  This  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  botli  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
programs  of  $4,642,156,000  lor  fiscal  year 
1976,  an  increa>e  of  $354,702  000  above 
the  administration  request,  and  $1,216.- 
HO.OOO  for  the  transition  period.  985.- 
9:iC.000  above  the  request. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  fii.'<t  time  that 
t\M)' committee.^  have  jointly  reported  a 
bill.  Mr.  Price  and  I  agi'ecd  at  the  time 
tilt  bill  wa.s  iniroduced  that  we  would 
work  toBcthei-  and  authorize  ()nl.\  these 
lxjt-lion.s  of  the  bill  over  v.hith  wc  have 
.iiiri-sdiction. 

We  very  muih  a!)ijreciate  llie  helpfi'.l 
rooijeration  of  the  Joint  Cunitniticp  in 
•xeltUig  the  job  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do  I  .salute  the 
cooperation  of  the  thairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Eaeigy.  but  I  .should  also  like  to  consjral- 
ulaie  the  chainoan  of  the  two  energy 
.subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Con':;re;.sman  Ken 
IftciiLEK  and  MiKf  McCorji.*ck.  They, 
their  ranking  Reijublican  Members  Ar. 
Bkll  irticl  BArisy  Goi.uwATEn.  .!r..  and  the 


juiai  en-i^y 

'i'olhennsl  en?i(;y  dcvei'';<nieiit 

i'.onservalion...  

ScieiitilK  jnU  tbchniul  c::uc>^tiuii. 

^•J/.^nceil  energy  syrtem  research 

Pti^<ic<il  research:  (ituteiixls  and  mol<!cu:i)r  Mienc3< 

iiiomeiiic.)!  an'l  enviionfiieiil;<l  i'esciiri.h 

Total 


Tii  t'.  iiiit  Hie  >3aie  1'  niilig.ilio/!   in  aiioui  1  pur.  "nt 

The  details  of  these  i-ecommended  Iji- 
L leases  will  be  covered  by  Mr,  Ken 
Hechlkr  and  Mr.  MiKC  McCokmaci;. 
chairman  of  our  two  en<:'r;'.y  subciim- 
mittees. 

These  increases  repre.seut  a  lot  of 
money.  But  tlie  committee  feels  strongly 
that  this  countiT  must  adequateli'  face 
up  to  its  important  job  of  developing  new 
energy  technologie.*;.  I  should  pohit  out 
that  since  ERDA  was  created  on  Jan- 
nary  19  of  tills  year,  the  Admuiistration 
has  undei-taken  a  careful  review  of  Its 
budpet  request.  It  is  my  understanding 
tliat  ERDA  has  recommended  an  amend- 
ed budget  request  to  OMB  that  is  not 
very  diffei-ent  from  that  before  you 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  is  one  specifii- 
rec(»nmendatlon  of  the  Science  and 
Technolosry  Committee  that  I  should  Uke 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
We  have  recommended  that  ERDA  care- 
fully study  the  possibility  of  establishini? 
an  Energy  Extension  Service  to  bring 
advice  on  new  energy  technologies  and 
consultation  to  the  public  and  industrN". 
Rather  than  take  more  time  now.  I 
should  like  to  in.<;ei't  in  the  Rkcord  at 
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by  another 
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rnhcr  meiiibeifi  of  both  suli^ommittees 
did  a  superb  job  on  this  bill 

In    addition,    the    envir 
.'^afety  portion  was  reviewed 
.subcommittee.     Environment 
AlniospJieie.  chaired  by  Geo 
working  with  the  rankir.g 
bcr    Makvin    Esch.    ttiey    c 
tlioroayh  review  of  EflD.'V■|^ 
and  Saltty  prot;rani. 

Tiicy  casne  in  for  hfarhiy.s  it  8:00  a.m. 
u.\y  alter  riav.  and  tliey  aivl  dedicated 
-siaft  workod  late  at.  iiiglit.  Thi  hijih  qual- 
iiy  of  ihi.s  legi.slation  and  th  lef^Lslative 
rcijori  which  actompnnics  it.  [  also  want 
lo  .'.aluio  Hie  vaukiuf-Rtpubl  can  on  the 
full  C\>:umiitt'e  on  Science  ai  d  Teclniol- 
<i„'y  lor  a.ssi'.riny  the  succe.-.s  o!"  tlii.s  bi- 
parii.saii  conmiitlcc  efTovt. 

I  .should  like  to  point,  out  h;it.  ii  ■...  ss 
iu»:  i.<o>ibie  lo  clca:Iy  -sepaii  to  tlii.s  bill 
iiii'>  il.s  nu'jlcar  and  iv.mna  lear  coiii- 
po'.unt.s.  Tills  is  be( aus*'  a  nu  iib-T  of  the 
budi-tt  ilejuent-;  arc  leleva  it  to  bolli 
Muclear  and  nonnuclear  r;:  eaich.  de- 
\olopmcnl  and  activities.  Viv  example 
the  ERDA  environmental  llccts  re- 
sesi'ch  and  its  b.'.sic  rc^tiii'  h  support 
boll!  lUKlcar  and  nor.nuclfni  program.s. 
Pro-iiain  M-piJort — that  is.  tl  s^  overhoad 
o'.-i.s.  including  hoi'dquaitcii  .staff  sal- 

.sr.ii;'-.r  i\'!n  TECH'aiioi",/  (OviiTi.r 
ouur.Afirris 

|ii!  thons.inih  „•;  iloli.ii.l 
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tlii.s  ijoint  an  excetpt  from  Ih 
report  that  deals  with  this  si^jject: 
Exincv  K\Ti;N;.i<.N-  Str.v 

An  cJiieciive  national  energy  iiogram  cle- 
pi-'Utls  on  public  untlriv.tnutliiig  of  the  lin- 
jiort.int  energy  issue<!.  This  is't-ue  for  im- 
plemontliig  programs  ns  well  as  for  niakinz 
clei'isions. 

The  Committee  >>elievcs  thai  iua.smucli 
;is  ERDA  Will  represent  tlio  m  ijnr  federal 
energy  re.-carch  atul  Uevelopme  a  c-flort  in 
the  yejirs  lo  come,  ii  is  esdent  il  that  the 
meau.s  bo  established  now  to  e  lable  ERDA 
to  create  .ind  mainlnlii  a  j)abli  ;  awnrenes.'; 
of  tliesc  efforts  and  to  provide  ser\ices  of 
;>n  advi.-iory  natiu-e  ns  a  way  of  i  sfiuring  the 
di».seminaiiou  of  iuformatton  an  knowledge 
to  industry,  soverninent  and  ili  >  public  on 
inei-jiy  technologies. 

To  insure  prompt  appli<  iulon  iji  iin-.-iC  new 
energy  teclmologies  on  a  natlo  iwidc  basis, 
the  Committee  feels  strongly  ihat  ERDA 
should  explore  the  po.s.slbility  of  ;stabUshhig 
iUi  •'Energy  E.\ten.sion  .Service"  a  i  a  natlonai 
tnidertaklug  with  programs  an  1  aetivitie.s 
which  focus  on  the  slate  and  Icral  level, 
and  all  pertinent  elementi;  of  ihe  private 
and  public  sectors.  It  v.oiild  )rovide  e\- 
}>erU.se.  consult, Ttion.  di.ssemlna  ion  of  In- 
formallon,  and  receive  advice  oij  the  uamrc^ 
|>1  cianj'y  u.^c  .md  probk  ih.> 

I'h.C    tiu-luN     K^leil.-i.Jiii    Sii '.  in     (..uhi    ):il- 
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a  lies — also  falls  in  this  categoiy 
fore,  both  the  Science  and 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee 
Atomic  Energy  examined  theje 
programs. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that 
lailtee  on  Science  and  Technology 
only  on  those  parts  of  the  ERDj  l 
i/ation  bill  which  lie  within  its 
lion  covering  all  energy  R.  & 
luiclear.  The  committee's  actiohs 
Iiorting  out  H.R.  3474  apjily  onlj^ 
inuleai    programs,   and   the 
exprc.s.scs   neither  approval 
pioval  of  tliose  pa.rt.s  of  llie 
whicii  it  ha.s  no  jurisdiction. 

Tlic  Connnittee  on  Science  a 
nolouy  recommend.s  iacrea.ses 
310.000   for  fi.scal  year   1976 
97,').000  for  the  transition  peiio< 
i;ranis  witliln  its  jurii-diction.  O. 
trrams  we  acted  on.  we  receivec 
of  Sl.00i.-1 70  for  fiscal  year 
S263.871  for  the  transition  per 
our    total    recommendations 
L'(j8.780  for  fi.scal  year  1976  anc 
for  the  transition  period,  incliif  ing 
grains  pver  which  ve  share 
with  the  Joint  Committee  or 
Energy.  I  should  like  to  in.scr 
Mi!nniaii/.ia.4  our  action.s  at  tl 
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ail  i.lvis  need  in  nnu  h  the  same 
pre.sent   Agricultural  E.iLonsion 
lulfilled  ihe  need  in  aiiricutture 
Grant  Collef,e  Program  has  fulflllec 
in  Marine  Advisory  Services.  The 
•4  va.^ily  more  complex  than  fields 
IK  her  advisory  progran^s  and  the  u 
Ihe  activiiie.s  is  far  greater.  It  is 
Uiereiore.  that  the  information 
tcm  ho  put  together  so  that  all 
can  be  reachod  both  througli  provi 
iii.siii.s  and  newly  developed  techn 

Active  ongoing  models  for  this 
in  .stale  go\'ernments  and  in  many 
tion'.s    otitstanding    tuiiverslties. 
available  in  implementing  a  progr 
at  the  Uidividtial  citizen  level 
courses,  work  shops,  conferences, 
puljliration.s,  active  u.se  of  the  medl  i 
.-.oual  coustiltations,  the  ability  ai 
ince  of  imlver.sitlcs  and  other  s 
used    to    reach    the    appropriate 
whether  the  .subject  be  agricuUur|il 
I  linl,  governmental  or  other. 

Such  n  service  could  ansv.-.?r  tiucsllionb  and 
'-ive  advice  to  indlvidxtal.s,  businj  sscs,  and 
slave  and  local  government  officials  m  energ\ 
con.servatlon  measures  and  alternat  ve  euerg 
systems,  for  example,  the  use  of  tiome  in 
suiatlon,  sol.tr  heating  and  coolii  g  equip- 
ment,  or  the  cooperative  use  of  s(  lid  wnst^ 
t)y  f.jruKi.s  and  tLser.s  to  produce  ei  ergy. 

Tlicn-    arc    iiv.iiietliHielv   nvailnblf   vphicU^ 
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through  which  ERDA  can  initiate  a  coinpre- 
lienslve  "Energy  Extension  Service"  with  a 
national  focus  and  with  strong  local  par- 
ticipation, and  these  vehicles  should  be  used 
when  possible.  Durhig  fiscal  year  1976  and 
Ihe  transition  period,  planning  and  Initial 
dt-nionsiratlon  of  this  concept,  using  funds 
troju  the  Conservation  and  Solar  budgets, 
tUculd  be  of  high  priority  to  ERDA.  Before 
proceeding  to  initial  demonstration,  ERD.\ 
.'hculd  first  submit  a  detailed  plan  for  dem- 
(i;istration  of  the  Extensio!i  Service  concept, 
and  provide  adequate  time  for  it  to  be  ana- 
)v2cd  by  Congress  and  the  public.  Thes^e  ac- 
tivities iihould  be  carefully  coordinated  with 
the  lEA  to  insure  no  Uiinecc.=s.;ry  dupiicatJOii 
of  effort. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  aliould 
lilce  to  reemphasize  my  support  of  H.R. 
3474.  It  is  a  good  bill,  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  energy  technologies 
which  our  Nation  must  have  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  has  held 
very  extensive  hearings  on  the  nonnu- 
clear energy  sections  of  H.R.  3474.  The 
chief  bm-den  of  the  subcommittees  has 
been  shared  by  Chairman  McCormack. 
Chairman  Brown,  and  myself.  Chair- 
man McCoBM.\CK  chaired  the  nonfo.ssil 
energy  sections  of  tire  bill.  Chairman 
BnowN  covered  the  environment  and 
the  atmosphere,  and  I  chaired  the  fossil 
energy  sections  of  the  bill— coal,  oil.  and 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  say  a 
little  word  about  coal  in  just  the  2  or  3 
minutes   that  I  have   today.   Coal  has 
been  one  of  oar  most  neglected  resources 
and,  with  all  due  deference  to  our  nu- 
clear friends  who  have  had  bilUons  of 
dollars  to  spend  since  World  War  n, 
coal  has  been  the  stepchild  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  research  funds.  Yet, 
we  must  depend  on  om'  abundant  re- 
serves of  coal  to  meet  the  acute  shortage 
we  will  suffer  in  the  near-term  future, 
as  natural  gas  and  oil  become  depleted. 
In  the  year  1970,  5  years  ago,  we 
only  spent  $12  million  of  Federal  fund- 
ing for  fossil  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. One  of  the  purposes,  of  course, 
of  the  creation  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  was  to 
put   balanced   emphasis   on   all  energy 
sources. 
WHY  rossn,  enzkcy  mtjst  be  developeo 
We  are  coming  in  with  a  bill  todav 
which  authorizes  $424  million  in   the 
area  of  f o.ssil  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. This  covers  not  only  improved 
recovery  methods  of   oil  and  gas,  but 
even  more  important.  Improved  combus- 
tion methods  for  coal  and  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  boiler  fuels  and  through 
hquelaction  and  gasification,  the  pro- 
duction of  those  necessary  fuels,  natural 
gas  and  liquids,  to  meet  the  Nation's 
near-term  energy  needs.  This  is  essen- 
tial before  we  can  develop  the  more  far- 
out  programs  of  solar,  geothermal,  nu- 
clear fusion,  and  other  cleaner  forms  of 
energy  in  the  future.  In  the  near-term 
it  IS  absolutely  essential  that  ye  press 


forward  and  place  the  highest,  piiority 
on  the  conversion  of  coal  and  on  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  substitute  natu- 
ral gas  and  the  liquefaction  of  coal. 
Tliat,  is  why  we  are  putting  $424  mil- 
lion into  this  bill  for  tliese  pin  poses. 

Tvlr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  lo  co.u- 
mend  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas  iMr.  Teacue)  fo;-  his  leader- 
.ship  and  also  the  fact  that  cur  commit- 
tts  lias  v.orked  in  a  bipariioan  fashion 
in  developinii  Jiis  pracrum.  Tiie  r.or.iuni 
minority  mrmbev,  the  gentlemjin  from 
CE-lifornia  iMr.  Bell)  has  been  e.=pe- 
cislly  helpful  on  the  fo.'^sil  e'lergy  as- 
'.JTCt'-  of  this  l'='::;i3lat2on. 

EKDA'i    ENEPCY    MANf.iir 

Biielly  slated,  ERDAs  energy  R.  t  D. 
mandate  is  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
the  nev.  and  advanced  eneri'y  technology 
options  tiiat  it  so  sorely  needs  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  energy  requirements  of  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  without 
undue  reUance  on  foreign  som-ces,  It  is 
ERDA's  mission  to  improve  upon  exist- 
ing technologies,  develop,  demonstrate, 
and  commercialize  alternative  tech- 
nologies, and  find  new  technologies  for 
the  futme.  All  such  teclinologies,  to  be 
viable,  must  be  safe  and  econcmicfilly 
and  environmentally  sound. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  we  spent  only  $12 
miliion  in  fossil  enerty  R.  &  D.  In  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  budget  increased  to  over 
$98  million  and  to  over  $342  miliion  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  These  were  substantial 
increase's  brought  about  by  the  recosni- 
tion  that  v.e  as  a  nation  must  move  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  energy. 

H.R.  3474  would  authorize  $423,744,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  fossil  energy 
R.  &  D. 

The  ERDA  request  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  fossil  energy  w^as  $404,744,000.  Our 
committee  increased  this  request  by  $19 
million  in  the  f  ollowmg  areas : 

COMMITTEE    INCREASES 

Five  miUion  dollars  for  low  Btu  gasi- 
fication, with  a  provision  that  20  percent 
of  the  total  sum  appropriated  for  this 
item  be  spent  for  in  situ  processing; 

Four  million  dollars,  to  support  tech- 
nology development  of  fossil  fuels,  in- 
cluding studies  in  the  impacts  of  such 
development  in  different  States  and  re- 
gions; 

Ten  million  dollars  for  improved  tech- 
nology in  oil  and  gas  extraction  with 
particular  emphasis  on  tertiary  recovery 
methods.  To  summarize  the  Increase's 
recommended  of  $19  miUion,  $10  million 
is  for  oil  and  gas,  $5  million  is  for  low  Btu 
gasification,  and  $4  million  is  for  systems 
studies  in  all  fossil  fuels. 

ENERGY  INPORlI.'MlOIf  DATA 

The  bill  Includes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  which  puts 
ERDA  on  the  same  footing  as  the  In- 
terior Department  in  obtaining  energy 
data  from  and  thi-ough  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  Wliea  the  1974  law 
was  enacted,  ERDA  was,  of  course,  not 
in  existence  and  did  not  become  officially 
operational  until  the  19tli  of  Januai-v 
1975. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
inent  within  ERDA  of  a  central  source  of 
information    capable    of    dtveloping    a 


sound  miorxnatioii  base  for  energy  re- 
search and  development.  The  provLvicn 
authorizes  ERDA  to  acquire  this  data  Ly 
purchape.  doiiaticn.  or  lo  avoid  duplica- 
tion cl  effort,  from  another  Federal 
agency,  fcui.  it  docs  not  authori;.e  a  ^ub- 
per.a  or  other  disc-very  .n:;thod  lo  re- 
quire ih3  acta. 

li\'.UtO.NAItNr    .'.Ni.    chiwy: 

In  the  general  ai?a  of  enviionment 
•Tnd  safety  Die  bill  as  re.ooited  c->;it.»ins 
an  increase  of  $15,500,000  to  the  admin- 
istration request  ol  $241  iniilion.  This  is 
a  .small  peictntr^so  incirasc  and  is  di- 
rected primarily  in  three  J:rcas:  Fii-st.  a 
SIO  million  iiureaee  for  biomedical  and 
piivironmeiital  reserach  and  development 
having  to  do  v.  ith  nonnucl?ar  energy  re- 
search and  development;  second,  a  $5 
milUon  increase  for  mining -related  re- 
search and  dcvelo:  unent,  and  third,  a 
$500,000  increa.'ie  for  nonpulmoaary 
health  research  and  development  tisc-o- 
ciated  with  coal  mining.  Tne  committee 
i:lso  autliorided  a  $5  million  program  for 
.scientific  education  and  training,  simply 
for  training  manpower  in  t.he  nonnuclear 
areai;. 

S.vnthet'c  f'.icis  tct-lm oloc- v— coal  gpsi- 
fication,  liquefaction — is  full  of  promise, 
yet  it  has  its  problems.  On  the  one  hand. 
it  ofifers  the  opportunity  to  turn  a  dirty 
old  fuel,  coal,  into  an  environmentally 
acceptable  gas  or  hquid.  It  i^romises  to 
ease  our  reliance  on  more  scarce  natural 
gas  and  oil,  to  provido  tlie  cushion  to 
cari-j-  us  into  the  21.st  century  when  we 
can  expect  renewable  somxc-s  of  eneibT. 
like  solar  energy,  to  take  over  a  large 
portion  of  our  energy  needs.  But  it  brings 
with  it  some  unanswered  environmental 
questions  as  v.-ell  as  some  critical  repional 
land-use  development  questions. 

J\EED   FOR   SYSTEMS    STtTDIES 

What  for  example  will  be  the  imtjact 
of  a  major  new  energy  industrj'  with  its 
tremendous  demand  for  water  for  strip 
mining,  gosincation.  pipelines,  and 
powerplants  on  our  water  scarce  W^est- 
ern  lands?  How  are  we  goin;?  to  plan  for 
the  massive  infiux  of  people  needed  to 
run  surh  energy  complexes  in  our 
sparsely  populated  Western  areas? 
Where  v.ili  we  get  the  schools,  the  hos- 
pitals, the  housing?  All  of  these  questions 
must  be  aiiGweied  before  we  can  plunge 
headlong  into  a  major  commitment  to 
the  all-out  development  of  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefartion  comolexes.  This  is 
the  challenge  that  face.s  ERDA. 

Our  committee  has  taken  a  hard  lock 
at  the  ERDA  budget  in  this  regard,  and. 
as  I  have  said,  we  have  increased  the 
autliorization  for  funding  for  systems 
studies.  The  environment  and  safety 
budget  has  also  been  increased  for  work 
on  fossil  fuels.  These  increases  will  help 
to  insure  that  as  v,e  progress  in  develop- 
ing the  technology,  we  will  be  making 
the  necessai->-  steps  in  providing  for  the 
supporting  research  so  critical  to  a  full 
evaluation  of  this  program. 

I  might  add  that  this  supporting  re- 
search is  not  limited  to  the  examination 
of  land  u"e  i.mpacts  of  a  synthetic  fnc's 
industry.  We  have  also  directed  ERDA  to 
look  at  tlie  crucial  supporting  sectors  for 
a  synthetic  fuels  program— the  mining 
sector,  mining  equipment  sector,  trans- 
portation, assessment  of  coal  tcfkitc? 
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i'lid  so  forth.  We  miu.t  iUiSiue  that  sup- 
.jorMuK  industries  are  capable  of  supply- 
ii'C;  n  lull  scale  synthetic  fuels  indu.stry 
ixioip  we  rush  to  create  i*. 

The  major  additional  qtie-tioii  which 
liDxers  over  all  consideration  ox  coal 
u:v  irtcation  and  li(iuef action  is  that  of 
tost.  Pre.'^ent  projections  iiidicate  that 
ynUietic  fuels  will  be  ver.v  expensive, 
ijt'ssibl.v  exceeding  the  iire-jent  cost  of 
Ai;'I»  oil.  It  is  important  at  this  point  to 
iU'oid  an  overcommitment  to  these  tech- 
I'ol'i^jips  when  energy  prices  are  so  un- 
(..Mt;,)n.  We  certainly  do  not  vi;>nt  to  be 
.io  (fd  into  the  position  ot  ->ii{)i>orlinK 
ij(  ir-f  i:o'ir.-  and  the  like. 

I  ihiiU:  the  committee  h:;.^  done  an 
occtllojii  job  in  a  short  period  of  time 
ill  rciiorrins  this  bill  to  the  floor.  How- 
ever \v.>  are  not  satisfied  with  this  ef- 
fort. We  have  begun  a  thoroui^h  review 
lu'  fliDA's  pohcies.  procedures,  and  bud- 
uct  ill  yrepn ration  for  n^^xt  year.  We  are 
pt'.rticul.irly  concerned  about  ERDA's 
l)o)icics  and  procedures  for  cost  sharing 
-.  ith  indu.stry  and.  with  the  aid  of  GAO. 
v>.<'  are  exaniiniii;;  these  policies  and  pro- 

Itv  this  regard,  we  look  forward  to  re- 
ceipt of  ERDA  s  June  30  comprehensive 
enLM-Kv  R.  &  D.  plan.  We  plan  hearings  on 
the  I'Lin  after  careful  review  of  it  by  the 
Oifict'  of  Technoloey  A.^ses-sme.it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  outhori&ition  re- 
cnu'st  i.s  responsive  to  our  desire  to  move 
Hs  rapidly  as  pc^siblt  to  dev '.r>.;i  efficient 
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and   economical   pioces.ses 
fuels.  The  obligation  amou 
energy  devote  tome  33  .., 
budget  to  pilot  plant.<.  the 
stage  just  prior  to 
plants.  About  13  iH-.cent— . 
for  .synthetic  fuel  ^-tvli  ted 
planned  for  demons 'ration 
employ  commercial  scale  lis 
includes  the  $20  nullif^n 
boijer  fuel  d(\nioiistraM<.i\  \ 
Our  coniniittt-t'.  in  lieari 
oi:    this   bill,   i.s   coivinccd 
i.^  not  in  a  ■■bu>!p.e.>>  as 
.'■chcdule  at  all.  A^.ci-.iiug 
received  by  tlie  cojnmicttif: 

ERDA    left    the    »nts:i :«".-.;    ;.; 

about  18  months  aao  and  i^  m. 
ilie  development  .sff>p-s  '^.n.^idei 
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Fiscal  year  1976 

-- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  with  relation  to  sec- 
tions 102  and  307  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, I  include  the  following  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Chairman  Teague: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  16.  1975. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman.  Covimittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Hovne  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CH.'.iR\rAN :  Your  Committee  will 
.shortly  be  considering  a  legislative  proposal, 
HR  3474,  which  I  believe  contains  ominous 
implications  for  the  operations  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

That  proposal,  submitted  by  Congressman 
Hechler,  would  authorize  appropriation  of 
Fiscal  Year  1976  funds  and  would  redefine 
areas  of  responsibility  for  the  Federal  en- 
ergy research  and  development  effort.  In 
particular.  Section  102  would  authorize  and 
fund  reseaich  in  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  for 
pin-poses  of  advancing  mining-related  re- 
search. Also,  Section  307  would  authorize  es- 
tablishment of  a  data  bank  that  woiUd  dup- 
licate efforts  of  several  government  agencies, 
including  those  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  proposal  Is  wholly  contradictory  to 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  In 
both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Committee  Re- 
ports on  the  ERDA  legislation.  Both  Com- 
mittees recognized  the  necessity  of  retaining 
a  single  comprehensive  mining  research  pro- 
gram, one  that  takes  an  integrated  systems 
approach  covering  productivity,  health  and 
safety,  and  environmental  quality  for  min- 
eral fuels  as  well  as  other  minerals,  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Tlffeir  reports 
clearly  expressed  the  Intention  to  keep  min- 
ing and  mining-related  research  intact  and 
v.nfragmented.  consolidated — as  it  now  is— 
v.ithin  the  Interior  Department. 

Only  in  this  way,  the  Congre.ss  rseasoned, 
can  an  effective,  coherent  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  for  all  minerals  be  assured. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  support  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  Department  in  carrying  out 
Its  many  responslbUltles  as  steward  of  the 
nation's  mineral  resources  be  unfallincly 
provided.  ^  ' 


In  its  current  form.  HR  3474  would  set  a 
precedent  for  subseqvient  fiscal  years,  en- 
couraging the  dispersal  of  Interior's  mineral 
technology  and  information  activities  to 
many  different  agencies.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant, it  would  weaken  a  dynamic,  ongoing 
Federal  research  effort  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  can  least  afford  It.  The  core  of  the 
Nations  expertise  in  these  vitally  Important 
areas  of  mineral  and  energy  supply  is  In  the 
closely  Integrated  programs  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Mines.  Geological 
Survey,  and  related  Bureaus,  and  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  Interest  that  this  ex- 
pertise remain  viable. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  act  to  see  to 

it  that  responsibility  for  all  mining-related 

research   and    mineral    Information   systems 

remains  with  the  Department  of  the  Iiiterior. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rogers  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  tnterior. 

Washington.  D.C. 

April  31.  1975. 
Hon.  Rogers.  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
April  16,  1976  letter  concerning"  sections  102 
and  317  of  the  Committee  Print  of  HR.  3474. 
It  is  helpful  to  the  Committee  to  hear  your 
views.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  bringing 
them  to  our  attention. 

Your  letter  Implies  that  ERDA.  v.lilch  is 
under  this  Committee's  jurisdiction,  now 
lacks  statutory  authority  to  conduct  R&D 
work  in  the  area  of  mining  extraction.  With- 
out debating  the  merits  of  section  102,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  ERDA  currently  has 
broad  authority  to  conduct  R&D  work  in 
this  area. 

First,  section  2(b)  of  the  Energv  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  (Public  law  93-438) 
includes  a  congressional  finding  that  in  order 
to  achieve  the  "objectives"  of  the  Act,  "It 
is  necessary  to  establish"  ERDA  "to  bring 
together  and  direct  Federal  activities  relat- 
ing to  research  and  development  on  the 
various  sources  of  energy". 

This  section  is  important  because,  for  the 
first  time.  It  directs  a  Federal  agency,  namely 
ERDA,  to  be  Involved  with  research  and  de- 


velc;nne--it  for  all  aspe:l3  of  the  Tiiel  c\rlc  for 
fossil  fuels. 

Second,  another  section  of  the  same  Act. 
!-e-.tlon  103.  directs  ERDA  to  exercise  "central 
responsibility  for  policy  planning,  coordina- 
licn,  support,  and  manasement  of  research 
and  development  program^  respecting  all 
energy  sources". 

The  legislative  history  of  the  ERDA  Act 
supp.orts  this  view.  The  1973  report  of  the 
Hou'.e  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions (H.  Report  93-707)  makes  it  clear 
(p.  18)  that  "some"  but  not  all.  of  "the 
mining  technology-research  activitives"  will 
remain  in  the  Bureau  of  Jlines.  Moreover. 
Public  l4»w  93-438  transferred  to  ERDA  the 
functions  of  the  former  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
.«earch  under  Public  Law  86-599  (16  U.S.C. 
661-668)  which  directs  that  ERDA  shaU 
"develop  through  research,  new  and  more 
e.fficient  methods  of  mining,  preparing,  and 
luilizing  coal."  The  ERDA  Ibw  also  trans- 
ferred to  ERDA  from  the  Bureau  of  Mmes 
i!ie  function  of  "improving  methods  of 
managing  energy-related  wastes  and  pollut- 

UlitS". 

Thhd.  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
•  Public  Law  93-577)  directs  that  ERDA 
"formulate  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
Federal  nonnuclear"  R&D  program,  to  de- 
velop "energy  policy  options  '  and  to  "con- 
duct a  comprehensive,  national  program  of 
basic  and  applied  research  ...  of  all  poten- 
tially beneficial  energy  sources  and  utUizatlou 
technologies". 

In  reviewing  your  letter  I  note,  that  It 
does  not  specifically  address  a  very  impor-  - 
tant  Issue,  namely  whether  or  Hot  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Is  currently  conducting  all 
of  the  research,  development,  and.  demon-' 
stration  work  contemplated  by  section  102 
and  at  what  funding  level.  At  our  recent 
Subcommittee  hearings,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Falkie. 
stated  that  most  of  the  Bureau's  "effort"  is 
on  stabUlzlng  waste  embankments.  Section 
102  appears  to  be  aimed  at  finding  ways 
through  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration to  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce 
these  hazardous  waste  banks. 

In  the  information  area,  your  letter  also 
Implies  that  Interior  is  principally  respon- 
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slWe  for  maintaining  an  energy  data  system. 
There  are  many  agencies  with  responsibility 
to  collect  and  disseminate  energy  data.  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-319  and  ERDA 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-438.  This  respon- 
sibility is  not  imlque  to  Interior. 

I  appreciate  your  provtdliig  to  us  jmir 
^  iev  s. 

Sincerely, 

Olin  E.  Teacue, 

Chairm-m. 

Tlie  CHAraMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from   Ohio    <Mr. 

MOSHER  ) . 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  H.R. 
3474  represents  a  good  beginning  for  a 
comprehensive  national  program  of  en- 
ergy researcli  and  development. 

It  is  designed  to  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  sources  and  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  current  sources. 
H.R.  3474  provides  a  sound  foundation 
for  us  ultimately  to  provide  Uie  means 
for  us  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  supplies  and  to  stabilize  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings which  reviewed  the  ERDA  programs 
were  painstaking  and  thorough.  I  com- 
pliment Chairman  Teague.  subcommittee 
Chairmen  Hechler  and  McCormack,  and 
all  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
diligence  in  scrutinizing  the  ERDA 
budget,  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  Uiose  subcommittees.  Con- 
gressmen Bell  and  Goldwater. 

The  committee  members  have  gained 
a  realistic  perspective  of  our  energy  tech- 
nology. We  have  Eought  to  dispell  mis- 
Impressions  v.hile  building  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  the  energy  potential 
which  we  possess. 

H.R.  3474  authoriz2s  a  total  of  $4,642.- 
156,000  to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment   Administration — ERDA for 

fiscal  year  1076  and  $1,216,140,000  for  the 
transition  quarter.  The  portion  of  this 
which  comes  from  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  $1,268,780,000. 

The  President  s  budget  request  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology- 
was  about  $1  billion.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee's autliori^ation  increases  this  amount 
by  appro.\imately  S266.3  million  or  26 
percent. 

While  the  26  percent  increase  appears 
large,  we  must  remember  the  unusual 
circumstances  under  which  the  original 
ERDA  budget  was  submitted.  ERDA  was 
estabUshed  in  early  January.  It  had  no 
effective  opportmiity  to  review  tlie  OMB 
•budget  package  which  was  submitted. 
Thus  its  figures  were  "inherited"  from  the 
proposals  of  its  predecessor  agencies.  If 
ERDA  had  more  ample  time  to  a.ssemble 
a  true  ERDA  budget  than  its  figures 
probably  would  have  been  higher.  Thus 
the  percentage  increase  over  the  budget 
request  is  not  as  meaniiigful  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

Solar  energy  is  one  energy  source 
which  was  boldly  addressed  last  year  in 
two  bills  which  are  now  law.  The  93d 
Congress  passed  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  and  the  Solar  Heating  p.nd  Cool- 
ing Demonstration  Act.  The  solar  por- 
tion of  the  ERDA  budget  Is  structured 
to  carry  out  these  acts.  In  the  past  year 
we  have  witnessed  an  explosion  of  pub- 
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lie  Interest  in  solar  energy, 
people's  enthusiastic  belief 
other  phenomena  in  this  geij. 
The  total  amount  author;  i 
energy  is  $143  million.  Thi 
be  divided  among  several  I 
$39.9  million  will  be  devotee 
solar  energy  for  the  heating 
of  buildings.  This  includes  b 
search  directed  toward  impr 
and  cooling  systems  and  a 
solar  demon!5trf;tion  progra 
area  which  has  evoked  the 
rcspon.se.  The' current  prog 
designed  to  mp^t  this  public 

An  additional  positive  fea  u 
energy  is  that  the  technolc^ 
able  to  a  wide  segment  of 
Individuals    and    small    b. 
taking  an  active  role  in  dev. 
systems.  Many  other  energy 
quire  such  large  amounts  of 
manpower  that  only  the  li 
tions  can  be  in  the  biL-siness. 
is  thus  a  good  heat  .source 
v.ay  to  diversify  and  deceit 
ownership  of  our  eneiRy  s. 
Other  facets  of  solar  cnei_ 
sued   are  directed  at  hp.rni 
subtle  manifestations  of  si 
Work  will  continue  on  wind 
terns  and  on  ways  to  extract 
the  thermal  gradients  in  the 
conversion  research  is  desij, 
feet  .s.vsteras  which  would  all 
version  of  waste  material 
Methane     is     essentially     n 
Photovoltaic  R.  &  D.  is  aimec 
ing  the  efficiency  of  systems 
vert  solar  energy  directly  int< 
Such   photoconversion   sy, 
been  used  on  satellites  and  ir 
cations  for  many  years.  Hi 
cost-efifectiveness  of  the  cu 
nology   is   not  high   enough 
adopting   photoconversion   s  ,l 
large  scale  use.  A  breakthroua  ti 
conversion  technology  could 
niflcant  effect  on  our  eleclr 
tion  capability. 

Tlie    major    nonnuclcar 
ERDA  is  fossil  energy  R.  & 
compas.ses  work  on  coal,  peli 
ural  gas,  and  oil  shale,  bur 
extensive  fossil  fuel  reserves 
better  ways  of  extracting  ar 
The  coal  research  underway 
at  seeking  breakthroughs  in 
and  gasification.  The  tradit.u 
transix)rting  coal  has  been  ir 
form  which  is  cumbersome 
eventually  is  liquefied  or  „ 
be  much  easier  to  use  coaf 
we  have  extensive  pipelines . 
Istence  which  were  built  for 
ural  gas.  These  pipelines  c„, 
to  distribute  coal  in  its  nonso 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas 
rcctcd  at  improving  cxtractit 
ogy.  When  we  find  how  to  e 
fuel  from  our  wells,  then  it  v\\ 
the  pressure  to  fijid  addition 
is  a  matter  of  operating  few 
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The  potential  of  oil  sh 
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of  extracting  the  oil  from 
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:ed  for  solar    This  process  seeks  to  ._„.. 

money  will    from  the  shale  while  it  is  st 

t  ipics.  About    and  only  draw  off  the  oil  to 

to  adopting    This  is  in  contrast  to 

and  cooling    ing  techniques  by  which  the 
)th  basic  re-    be  dug  out  of  the  earth  before 
ived  heating    tion  occuiTcd.  The  in-situ  pr. 
more  efficient  and  less  envir 
damaging. 

The  perfection  of  new 
is  oiily  half  the  job  we  face.  _ 
ing  conservation  ethic  must 
revriianent  part  of  our  lives  _. 
a  parsing  fad.  In  keeping  with 
EP.DA  is  moving  on  several  coi 
fronts. 

Work  on  electrical  storage 
mission  aims  to  improve  the  i. 
these  basic  functions.  If  we 
pro\  e  the  efficiency  of  oiu-  loni 
transmission  lines  by  only  a  . 
it  would  be  a  very  significant  -. 
Another  Innovative  topic  is 
lamation  of  used  or  waste  oil 
tion  which  is  now  discarded. 
cient  process  were  developed  w. 
oil  could  be  filtered  and  lestor 
would  result  in  considerable 
ings. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  ERDA 
tion  sets  out  a   comprehensi 
plan"  for  alleviaUng  our 
j.aort:cmings.  It  seeks  to 
energy  sources,  improve  old  __ 
conserve  as  much  as  possible  of 
S474  establishes  an  aggressive 
balanced  response  to  a  difficult 
Tlie  topics  being  pursued  covcV 
tire  range  of  modern  technolog.. 
from  geothermal  and  fossil  fue  I 
to  solar  and  nuclear  energy  R 

Tlie  funds  we  spend  under 
insure  that  our  economic 
well-being  can  continue. 

I  urge  support  for  this  re: .-.. 
itlation,  certainly  support  for 
nuclear  portions  of  this  bill  as 
in  tlie  Science  and  Technology 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
he  may  consume  to  the  „_.. 
California  (Mr.  Goldwater) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3474, 
year  1976  and  transition  period 
zation  for  tlie  Energy  Research 
vclopment  Administration.  The 
and  Technology  Committee,  of 
am  a  member,  acted  on  the  nor 
energy  R.  &  D.  portions  of  H 
My  remarks,  as  a  result,  are 
this    time    to   the   non-nucleai 
R.  &  D.  authorizations  in  the 
associated  provisions. 

The  Energy  Research   and  ^ 
ment  Administration — ERDA—  k 
ated  by  the  last  Congress  in  thi 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 
cially  opened  for  business  on  _ . 
of  this  year  with  a  huge  R.  &  D 
encompassing  over  90,000 
the  predecessor  elements  in  th« 
Energy  Commission,  the  Office 
Research,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency- 
National  Science  Foimdatlon. 
is  the  first  budget  for  the  new 
Its  role  as  the  Nation's  centrll  man- 
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agement  and  research  authority  for  en- 
ergy R.  &  D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  critical  dependence  of  the  United 
S'.ates  now  and  for  the  immediate  future 
c  1  imported,  foreign  oil.  We  are  also  well 
.- ".ere  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  our 
d  pleting  domestic  fossil  fuels.  Both  tihe 
Fraiect  Independence  Blueprint  and  the 
Fi-c'Jdcnt's  energy  bill  declared  that  the 
United  States  must  make  an  immediate 
accelerated  effort  to  develop  alternate 
iO'irces  of  domestic  energy  supply.  In  the 
near  term,  the  focus  of  our  effort  must 
still  remain  on  fossil  fuel  development 
and  continued  support  of  the  nuclear 
utility.  In  the  long  term,  however,  our 
focus  clearly  must  shift  to  more  exotic, 
nondepletable  sources.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  embark  on  the  road  of  concerted 
energy  conservation,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  conservation  ethic  in  turning 
off  lights  and  in  lowering  thermostats 
in  winter,  but  also  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased energy  effectiveness  in  our  en- 
ergy intensive  and  high  energy  consum- 
ing sectors. 

There  should  be  no  mistake,  though, 
that  these  efforts  will  not  immediately 
result  in  substantial  energy  supply  in- 
creases or  demand  reductions  in  the  next 
several  years,  or  even  the  next  decade. 
Many  of  these  technologies  will  only  ma- 
ture into  a  significant  position  in  the 
domestic  energy  pictm-e  after  1985,  and 
some  not  until  the  1990's  or  even  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  only  then  with  con- 
tinued, strong  support  from  the  Congi-ess. 
Nevertheless,  with  H.R.  3474,  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  has  made  a 
strong  start,  a  determined  first  step  in 
non-nuclear  energy  R.  &  D. 

The  Energy  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, has  direct  responsibility  for  the  non- 
fossil,  non-nuclear  energy  R.  &  D.  activi- 
ties of  ERDA  including  solar,  geothermal 
and  conservation  research.  The  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  acted  reso- 
lutely in  making  a  determined  first  step 
in  each  of  these  research  areas.  In  solar 
research,  we  doubled  the  ERDA  request 
to  $140  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  in 
geothermal  we  more  than  doubled  the 
request  to  $53  million,  and  in  conserva- 
tion more  than  tripled  the  request  to 
$135  million. 

Perhaps  more  striking,  the  committee's 
increases  represented  order  of  magni- 
tude increases  over  Federal  research  ef- 
forts in  each  of  these  areas  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Markedly  lower  competing 
fossil  fuel  prices  and  a  general  national 
failure  to  appreciate  the  criticaUty  of  our 
accelerating  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  the  finite  hmitation  on  domestic  fos- 
sil fuel  reserves  precluded  any  justifica- 
tion for  focused  Federal  research  tn  these 
areas.  In  solar  research,  for  instance,  the 
fiscal  year  1971  and  1972  budgets  were 
both  less  than  $2  milUon,  increasing  to 
$5  million  in  fiscal  year  1973,  $17  mUlion 
in  fiscal  year  1974  and  $50  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1975.  As  you  can  see,  the  solar 
research  authorization  m  H.R.  3474  for 
fiscal  year  1976  is  nearly  10  times  that 
of  fiscal  year  1974.  Our  committee  is  de- 
termined that  these  programs  will  re- 
ceive the  support  necessary  to  make  a 
concerted  beginning  in  each  of  these  re- 


search areas,  i-ecognizing  full  well  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  road 
in  many  of  these  technologies. 

Although  many  analogies  to  the 
manned  space  pi-ogram  are  appro- 
priate in  this  energy  research  and 
particularly  fitting  because  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee's  role 
in  that  space  program,  there  should  be 
no  mistake.  It  will  take  far  longer  to 
bring  many  of  these  technologies  to  com- 
mercial fruition  than  it  took  to  put  a 
man  on  the  Moon.  Ten  yeai-s  from  today, 
we  will  still  be  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
R.  Si  D.  on  some  of  the  more  exotic  ap- 
proaches, particularly  iv.  the  solar  area, 
so  that  this  energy'  R.  &  D.  read  is  truly  a 
l.-.ns  one. 

Now,  many  of  my  co]le3.<!ues  in  this 
Chamber  may  be  startled  to  hear  Barry 
Goldwater.  Ji.,  rising  so  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  such  massive  and  accelerated 
Federal  expenditures  of  pny  kind,  even 
in  energy  R.  &  D.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  here  and  now  that  I  strongly 
support  the  nonnucloar  energy  R.  &  D. 
program  which  the  committee  reported 
in  H.R.  3474.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. with  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  this  effort,  and  I,  as  well  as 
others  on  the  subcommittee,  wrestled 
many  times  over  the  funding  levels  in 
the  indi\'idual  elements  of  this  program. 
While  I  may  disagree  on  some  of  the 
specific  elements  or  subprogram  levels, 
overall  I  am  convinced  that  this  program 
is  a  reasonable  balance  of  accelerated 
energy  R.  &  D.  and  fiscal  re-sponsibihty. 
Each  increase  was  well  considered  and 
was  finalized  in  a  fiscally  responsible  and 
technically  prudent  way. 

Oiu-  subcommittee  received  counsel 
and  guidance  from  senior  engineers  and 
scientists  in  and  out  of  ERDA  and  from 
a  major  supportmg  budget  analysis  by 
our  own  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
which  did  an  excellent  job  in  supporting 
us.  We  closely  coordinated  with  the 
ERDA  program  managers  to  clearly  es- 
tablish the  break  point  in  effective  fund- 
ing Increases.  In  that  regard,  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  support  of 
Dr.  Seamans  and  his  staff  in  this  ad- 
mittedly difficult  first  ERDA  budget.  Ad- 
ditionally, in  our  committee  views  on 
page  193  of  our  report  which  I  introduced 
and  also  expanded  in  an  additional  view 
on  page  226,  we  provided  very  specific 
direction  and  guidance  for  maintaining 
the  balance  between  acceleration  and  fis- 
cal responsibiUty  and  for  exercising  fis- 
cal restramt  where  additional  research 
is  not  justifiable. 

The  committee  also  included  sections 
101(c)  and  201(c)  In  H.R.  3474,  both  of 
which  I  introduced  in  subcommittee,  to 
require  the  ERDA  Administrator  to  sub- 
mit a  detailed  program  description  to 
the  Congress  once  the  appropriations 
cycle  has  been  completed.  The  program 
description  by  law  must  justify  each  pro- 
gram funding  level  In  tei-ms  of  Its 
relevance  in  the  overall  national  energy 
R.  &  D.  effort.  This  committee  action  will 
provide  an  effective  mechanism  for 
establishing  a  benchmark  against  which 
to  specifically  measure  elTectiveness, 
justification  and  value  for  each  of  the 
accelerated  reseaiTh  programs  in  future 
years.  It  also  creates  a  vehicle  for  close 


and  effective  congressional  oversight  of 
the  ERDA  programs. 

With  these  checks  and  safeguards,  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  effectively 
maintain  the  balance  between  the  crit- 
ically required  energy  R.  ti  D.  accelera- 
tion and  the  equally  critical  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  restraint.  Quite 
simply,  I  would  not  be  supporting  these 
increases  if  I  had  any  reservations  in 
that  regard.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that,  not  only  is  such  a 
balance  feasible,  but  I  intend  to  vigor- 
ously exercise  our  committee  ovei-sight 
prerogatives  to  make  it  a  reality.  The 
United  States  can  and  will  achieve  its 
goal  of  energy  independence  tlirough 
technology  in  a  manner  which  is  fiscally 
responsible.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
actions  in  H.R.  3474  meet  that  standard 
and  I  urge  your  support  of  the  non- 
nuclear  energy  R.  &  D.  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Let  me  close  by  joing  others  in  adding 
my  sincere  commendations  to  our  chair- 
man, Mr.  Teacue.  to  Mr.  McCormack. 
and  to  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. And  our  fine  staff.  The  deliberations 
on  H.R.  3474,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  progiam  increases  and  tlieir  justifica- 
tion, were  intense  and,  at  times,  admit- 
tedly heated.  On  occasion,  we  met  know- 
ing full  well  that  om-  mere  presence  to- 
getlier  was,  as  you  lawyers  would  say, 
an  implied  agreement  to  disagree.  And. 
disagree  we  did.  But  in  Uie  end,  I  fii-mly 
believe  that  those  deliberations  have 
given  this  Nation  a  balanced,  detennined 
energy  lesearch  program.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  proud  to  have  served  wiUi 
those  distinguished  gentlemen  in  forging 
the  non-nuclear  energy  research  pro- 
gram which  is  before  us  today.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chair-man.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3474,  the  authorization 
for  ERDA,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  My  comments 
at  this  point  are  limited  to  the  nonnu- 
clear  energy  R.  &  D.  provisions  in  the 
bill,  since  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  only  considered  the  nonnu- 
clcar energy  provision.  H.R.  3474  repre- 
sents the  first  authorization  of  ERDA, 
which  we  created  in  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress  and  which  began  opera- 
tions in  Januai-y  of  this  year. 

Oiu-  portion  of  that  autliorization, 
nonnuclear  energy  R.  &  D.  occurs  at  a 
time  when  energy  R.  &  D.  has  the  high- 
est of  priorities  in  our  Nation.  Energy 
research  is  one  of  the  primary  actions 
which  the  United  States  must  take  to 
break  the  critical  and  potentially  crip- 
pling dependence  on  foreign  oil.  It  also 
is  the  key  to  developing  alternative 
sources  of  energy  supply  for  our  deplet- 
ing fossil  energy  resources.  We  must  act 
now  and  we  must  act  decisively  to  make 
a  concerted  research  effort  to  generate 
the  technology  base  necessary  for  the 
alternate  energy  sources,  as  well  as  to 
achieve  a  very  real  energy  conservation 
program  ha  this  country.  I  believe  strong- 
ly that  we  can  attain  each  of  our  goals 
in  energy  research  if  we  start  now.  HH. 
3474  makes  that  start. 
One  of  the  major  steps  which  we  will 
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lake  in  H.R.  3474  Is  to  provide  the  initial 
funding  of  the  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing demonstration  program  which  Con- 
gress legislated  last  year  in  the  Solar 
Hi*nting  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
ol  t974.  The  demonstration  program  is 
aijiied  at  demonstrating  literally  thou- 
sands of  solar  heating  and  cooling  units 
In  commercial  and  residential  buildings 
across  the  country  in  the  next  sevei-al 
years.  I  am  keenly  interested  in  the  dem- 
onstration program.  My  long  ai-sociation 
with  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  has  demonstrated  to  me  tliat 
solar  technology  and  expertise  is  avail- 
able now  in  the  building  industry  which 
with  proper  Goveriunent  support 
through  the  demonstration  program,  can 
quickly  mature  into  a  significant  savin.? 
of  fossil  fuels  in  building  heating  arc! 
cooling. 

H.R.  3474  would  authorize  $25  million 
for  the  demonstration  program  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  an  additional  S14.9  million 
for  R.  ti  D.  on  advanced,  second  genera- 
tion systems  and  components  for  intro- 
duction Into  the  marketplace  at  the  end 
of  the  decade.  The  use  of  solar  energy 
to  heat  and  cool  buildings  and  for  do- 
mestic hot  water  has  the  potential  for 
a  relatively  early  energy  payoff.  Despite 
the  lack  of  Federal  support  until  very 
recently,  this  application  is  in  a  rela- 
tively good  technological  position.  Pri- 
vate individuals  and  some  independent 
institutional  eTort  have  hrousht  solar 
heating  and  cooling  t2chnolog>'  very 
close  to  commercial  rsadine.ss. 

About  40  experimental  houioi  and 
custom-made  solar  heated  homes  have 
been  constructed  in  this  coimtry  over 
the  Jast  several  decades.  As  a  result,  the 
tccliuical  feasibility  of  solar  heating  and 
hot  water  heating  for  houses  and  other 
buildings  Is  v/ell  established.  We  are  also 
well  on  our  way  to  establishing  the  feasi- 
bility of  solar  cooling,  although  the  tech- 
nology for  cooling  lags  behind  solar 
heating  a  bit.  Industry's  recent  interest 
in  the  technology  has  produced  a  variety 
of  solar  hardware  some  of  which  is  al- 
ready on  the  market  It  is  encouraging, 
too,  that  an  enthusiastic  movement  is 
underway  amonj  architects  and  engi- 
neers aimed  at  making  solar  a  practical 
energy  source  for  household  energy 
needs. 

Despite  the  successes  of  the  demon- 
strations and  the  awakening  of  interest 
in  solar  energy,  the  use  of  solar  hard- 
ware today  is  negligible.  The  application 
has  its  problems,  not  the  leaiit  of  which 
is  the  high  initial  cost  of  solar  hai-dware 
compared  to  conventional  hardware  do- 
ing the  same  job.  Hopefully  this  problem 
will  not  be  a  lasting  deterrent.  Recent 
Jndustry  studies  funded  by  NSP  con- 
clude that  with  a  vigorous  Federal 
R.  &  D.  effort  In  this  area,  and  with  the 
creation  of  Federal  incentives  such  as 
low-cost  loans  and  tax  credits  on  the 
purchase  of  solar  hardware,  parity  with 
conventional  hardware  can  be  reached 
in  a  very  few  years  even  without  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  conventional  en- 
ergy. Of  course,  if  the  price  of  energy 
does  increase,  then  parity  would  be 
reached  much  sooner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  highly  appropriate 
that  the  application  of  solar  energy  /or 
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heating  and  cooling  buildln 
the  focal  point  of  the  ERD 
1976  solar  effort.  This  api 
only  has  the  greatest  potei 
nificant  early  payoff,  but 
dentlal  sector  is  one  of  the 
est  consumers  of  enevgr/. 
25  percent  of  the  energy 
sum" — at  a  cost  of  about 
nually — is  u.«ed  to  h!?at  an( 
ings  and  to  heat  hot  water 
the  use  of  energy  for  thii 
growing   rapidly,    with   tiir 
now  being  in.'talhd  in  40  i 
new  buildings. 

In  the  Solar  Energy  Tn 
port  prepared  for  the  Projp 
epce  Study,  it  was  estimati 
an  accelerated  Federal  K.  ' 
solar   heating   and    cooHn 
could  be  supplying  this  Nr.t 
energy  equivalent  of  500.0 
oil  a  day  by  1980.  By  the  tu 
tury  the  contribution  could 
to  5.5  million  barrels  a 
keep  in  mind,  hnvcver.  tha 
mates  were  based  on  th3 
strong  Federal  support  of  i 
of  solar  technologies  would 
ing.  Without  our  support, 
'are  meaningless.  As  I  noted 
3474  provides  that  necessar; 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairn- 
like  to  associate  myt;clf  with 
of  nr.'  colleague  on  the  Ener 
Development   and   Demon.l 
committee,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
to  balance  this  accelerated 
with  fiscal  responsibility, 
mittee    grappled    with    th 
throughout  the  markup  of 
too  am  concerned  that 
dividual  program  elements 
ed  at  levels  which  exceed 
bility  to  effectively  and 
pend  them  hi  justifiable 
research. 

The  committee  viow  on 
must  be  taken  seriously  by 
the  committee  in  exercising 
ERDA  and  by  the  administi 
plementing  these  programs. 

Our  subcommittee  recent^' 
sisht  hearings  on  the  solar 
cooling  and  we  found  sevei 
that  program  which  did  n 
meet  our  standards.  ERD 
notice  as  a  result  of  our  ___ 
hearing  which  are  include( 
mittee  \iew  on  the  progran 
close  and  searching  over.<;i„  , 
viously  merited  program  as 
of  the  congressional  :    . 
sure  that  these  increased  , 
in  fact,  fiscally  responsible 
will    be    expecting   ERDA 
meaningful  fiscal  restraint 
programs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chair 
that  it  li  essential  that  we 
aggressively  in  energy  r 
velopment.   The  funding 
nonnuclear  area  are  set  to 
maximum  productive  effort 
budget  levels  in  many  of 
at  the  saturation  point. 

Thus  I  caution  my  colic 
casually     increasing     the 
funding  levels.  While 
scientific  progress,   there 
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point    beyond    which 
are   only   wasted.   The 
levels  are  at  that  limiting  . 
should  temper  our  entlnasiasm 
realism  and  not  engage  in  tryijig 
bid"  one  anotlier  in  funding 
Oui*  energy  program  should 
fueling  our  homes  and  cars 
fuelin:?  inflation. 

With  this  single  reservation, 
mar,  J  support  this  legislation 
1  p?innins  and  I  beheve  no 
able  to  criticize  this  Congress 
i'ro  to  move  in  energy  researcji 
pass  H.R.  3474.  I  join  my  co 
commanding  our  distinguished 
and    our    subcommittee    ch 
brin(;ing  this  bill  out  of  comr 
and  cur  oth?,-  colleagues,  ■«' 
and  hard  to  do  eo  in  a  res 
timely     manner.     I     believe 
achieved  that  goal. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chaii 
TV.Sii  tim-'?  as  lie  may  consume 
tinman  from  Illhiois  (Mr.  Hai^> 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
mittsc  on  Science  and 
authortzcd   obhgations   totall 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
ERDAs      coal     liquefaction 
ERDA    se?k3    to    advance 
viii."i:  aro  economically  fea",!' 
\lron'.nDntally    acceptable 
coal   to  clean   hauid   fuels   f 
powe.-  generation  and  heati^ 
du=;tiy  and  homes.  Also,  the 
faction  pi-ogram  includes 
velop  technology  for  conver 
a  crude  oil  from  which 
fucis,   chemicals,   and  po.^sibl 
may  be  obtained. 

The  vast  domestic  resources 
can  be  liquefied  to  produce 
boiler  fuel  or  a  feedstock 
conventional  refinery  use 
either — or    both — products 
could  reduce  oil  imports,  in 
desired  level. 

Specific  projects  in  the  coa 
tion  program  of  ERDA  includ  ; 
and   development  in  each   ol 
methods  of  converting  coal 
namely:    direct  hydrogenatiofi 
extraction,  pyrolysis,  and 
faction.  We  find  that  ERDA 
a  broad  technological  base  by 
ting  selected  process  options 
bench  and  pilot  stages.  Five 
faction    pilot    plants    are 
ERDA  to  be  funded  by  this  __„ 
eluding  two  operational  plant 
gram  also  includes  support  _ 
development,  which  provides 
research  for  current  process 
and  for  the  development  of  . 
faction  processes  as  second 
generation  improvements  in  tl 
ogy.  Support  engineering 
areas  needing  research  and 
and  guides  the  development 
economic  and  reliable  process  :s 

The  technological   oppcrtupi 
possible  economic  gains  of 
coal  ai-e  vast.  For  example, 
can  be  stored  much  more 
gaseous  fuels.  I  wish  to  poin 
processes  can  be  developed 
coal  of  any  rank  so  that  the 
plants  need  not  be  limited  by 
considerations.  Because  coal 
has  less  miterials  problems 
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conversion  efficiency  ERDA  programs 
may  allow  liquefaction  to  achieve  com- 
mercialization sooner  than  gasification 
even  though  the  latter  has  been  devel- 
oped more  vigorously  In  the  recent  past. 
Modern  Improvements  are  providing 
better  catalysts,  better  reactor  designs, 
and  better  materials  of  construction, 
leading  to  more  attractive  processing 
economics  and  less  of  a  capital  invest- 
ment. We  must  continue  research  which 
has  advanced  coal  liquefaction  to  the 
point  where  it  can  now  be  achieved  at 
milder  conditions,  more  rapidly,  and  at 
less  cost  than  the  wartime  German  op- 
erations of  the  SASOL  plant  operating 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

What  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us  today  does  is  to  continue  and  expand 
tlie  vigorous  R.  &  D.  program  being  con- 
ducted by  ERDA  on  coal  liquefaction. 
We  must  lay  the  technological  founda- 
tion so  that  a  1-2  million  barrel  per  day 
syncrude  industiy  from  coal  may  be 
reaUzed  by  1985. 

The  committee  supports  ERDA's  pro- 
posal, and  plans  to  review  progj-ess  prior 
to  authorization  hearings  in  fiscal  year 
1977  to  determine  if  there  should  be 
greater  concentration  of  effort  on  a  few 
more  favorable  processes  in  order  to  in- 
sure more  rapid  development  of  com- 
mercial plants. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  $7.72  million  fiscal  year 
1976  obligation  request  to  support 
ERDA's  efforts  on  in  situ  oil  shale  tech- 
nology. Moneys  provided  for  under  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today 
must  be  used  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
an  environmentally  acceptable  and 
economically  feasible  oil  shale  indus- 
try. 

Shales  of  the  Green  River  Formation 
In  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  con- 
stitute the  world's  largest  hydrocarbon 
deposit.  Higher  grade  deposits  found  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  contain  the 
equivalent  of  600  billion  barrels  of  oil,  a 
quantity  of  oil  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  known  world  reserves. 

As  was  stated  In  the  committee  re- 
port, beginning  on  page  28: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  oil  shale  deposits  located  In 
portions  of  several  eastern  states  could  be 
developed  and  produced.  Indeed,  on  May  8, 
1975  two  companies  testified  before  another 
committee  on  this  potential.  Tlie  eastern 
deposits  have  drawn  the  attention  of  state 
and  local  government  and  private  enter- 
prise for  many  years.  An  in  situ  method  of 
extraction  for  these  reserves  Is  being  devel- 
oped. While  considerable  progress  has  been 
achieved,  more  development  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  technique  Is  commercially  feasi- 
ble. 

Tlie  Committee  Intends  to  further  inves- 
tigate the  potential  of  eastern  shale  devel- 
opment. Including  the  extent  to  which  oil 
and/or  gas  Is  recoverable  from  such  shale 
and  the  location  of  such  recoverable  shale, 
and  hopes  that  ERDA  will  dl.<:cuss  this  po- 
tential in  Its  June  report,  as  well  as  the 
problems  associated  with  such  development, 
lUe  nature  of  needed  R&D  and  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  funds  could  be  effectively 
iitilized.  The  Federal  government  would  be 
remiss  if  it  failed  to  capitalize  on  the  po- 
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tentlal  which   the  eastern  as  well  as  the 
western  deposits  oSer  us. 

But  the  attractive  aspects  of  these 
resources  must  not  overshadow  the 
equally  Important  factors  of  how  they 
can  best  be  developed  so  that  all  per- 
sons, Including  those  living  in  the  region, 
are  benefited. 

Today,  there  are  no  commercial  oil 
shale  processing  plants  in  the  United 
States,  nor  is  ground  being  broken  to 
build  the  first  plant. 

The  committee  supports  ERDA  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  their 
work  on  reducing  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  constraints 
which  impede  development  of  the  U.S. 
oil  shales.  ERDA's  work  on  technologi' 
is  extremely  important,  because  it  offers 
opportunities  to  reduce  economic  and  en- 
vironmental constraints. 

ERDA  Is  furthering  the  technology  for 
extracting  the  oil  out  of  shale.  Two  major 
options  are  currently  available:  First, 
mining  foUov.cd  by  surface  processing 
of  the  shale,  and  second,  in  situ  or  in 
place  processing.  Of  the  two  options. 
Government  technologists  maintain  that 
only  the  mining-surface  approach  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  it  is  possible 
to  scale  up  to  commercial  production  in 
this  decade.  These  technologists  tell  us 
in  situ  processing  is  in  an  experimental 
phase,  and  commercial  application  is  not 
expected  prior  to  1980. 

To  overcome  technological  shortcom- 
ings of  in  situ  processing,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  has  au- 
thorized the  full  amount  requested  for 
the  in  situ  R.  &  D.  program  being  car- 
ried out  by  ERDA. 

In  situ  processing  of  shale  may  prove 
to  be  an  economically  feasible  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  means  of  allow- 
ing oil  shale  to  contribute  to  the  future 
U.S.  energy  supply. 

In  situ  processing  of  oil  shale  promises 
to  reduce  two  of  the  major  constraints 
to  large  scale  development  of  oil  shale, 
water  limitations  and  environmental 
impacts.  Technologists  have  Informed 
the  committee  that  in  situ  processing  of 
shale  requires  significantly— about  one- 
half — less  water  than  above  ground 
processing.  A  reduction  in  the  spent  shale 
disposal  problem  and  possibly  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  of  tlie  air  and  water  quality 
problems  of  processing  shale  may  re- 
sult with  the  use  of  in  situ  technology. 
We  must  develop  a  technology  for 
processing  shale  at  a  rate  which  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  oiu:  future  energy 
supply  without  undue  environmental 
damages.  We  must  develop  a  technology 
for  processing  shale  which  will  produce 
a  barrel  of  shale  oil  at  the  least  cost 
for  the  American  consumer.  The  best 
means  of  achieving  these  objectives  may 
prove  to  be  the  processing  of  oil  shale  in 
place  with  minimum  surface  deforma- 
tion. 

Recovery  of  oil  from  shale  in  an  ef- 
ficient, economic,  and  environmentally 
acceptable  maimer  Is  a  major  objective 
of  the  ERDA  program  to  develop  the  Na- 
tions  energy  resources. 

Research  conducted  by  ERDA  on  in 
situ  processing  Is  designed  to  expedite  de- 
velopment of  the  technology.  Conciu:- 
rently,  research  Is  du-ected  toward  pro- 


viding a  technology  applicable  to  de- 
posits that  are  not  well  suited  to  above- 
groimd  approaches.  The  current  effort  at 
ERDA  ranges  from  laboratory  studies  to 
field  tests  of  in  situ  shale  oil  production 
and  investigation  of  associated  enra-ou- 
mental  aspects. 

The  major  Increase  of  the  ERDA  re- 
quest for  oil  shale  will  be  used  for  laoth 
in  situ  gasification  and  shale  oil  produc- 
tion. 

The  increase  for  gasification  will  be 
used  to  extend  the  present  laboratory 
research  on  in  situ  gasification  to  pilot 
scale  work.  The  goal  of  this  work  is  to 
conduct  an  actual  field  demonstration  of 
the  process  starting  about  fiscal  year 
1979. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krtteger)  . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  serving  on  this  com- 
mittee is  that  there  has  been  so  little 
friction. 

There  has  been  imcommon  harmony 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  working  out 
elements  of  energy  policy  that  deserve 
support,  because  if  there  Is  anything 
people  want  at  this  time,  it  is  for  us  to 
give  attention  to  future  energy  needs. 
I  think  that  the  Congress  can  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that,  altliough  it  is  not  al- 
ways obvious  to  those  outside  this  Cham- 
ber, perhaps,  there  are  many  things  on 
which  we  seem  now  to  be  coming  to- 
gether. 

We  have  recently  passed  legislation 
regarding  auto  fuel  efficiency.  We  will 
be  looking  to  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
sei-ve  and  seeing  about  the  possibility 
of  usmg  that  for  enlarged  domestic  civil- 
ian use.  We  will  be  looking  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
and  we  will  be,  hi  my  judgment,  looking 
at  the  question  of  oil  pricing,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  adopt  an  InteUigent  policy 
there:  one  that  treats  Americans  as  well 
as  Arabs. 

But,  we  must  also  look  to  future  en- 
ergy needs,  as  the  ERDA  budget  does. 
And  although  there  Is  much  that  the 
private  sector  can  do  alone,  I  think  that 
the  Government  has  a  very  legitimate 
role  in  this  area. 

There  obviously  are  areas  where  the 
social  benefits  are  such  that  only  the 
Government  can  provide  the  fimds  re- 
quired for  research.  There  are  areas 
where,  not  private  industry,  but  only 
Government,  can  take  the  risks  that  are 
involved,  and  where  only  Government 
can  put  together  the  expertise  and  skill 
that  is  needed  for  certain  areas  of  re- 
search. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- , 
mittee  to  two  of  these  areas  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  regards  coal  research  and 
development.  The  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  already  spoken  of  coal. 
Clearly,  this  Nation  will  rely  upon  It 
increasingly  in  the  f  utiu-e.  I  would  call 
attention  also  to  its  fossil  brothers,  oil 
and  gas. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virghila.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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Is  a  very  able  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. As  has  been  Indicated,  our  sub- 
committee had  been  very  closely  and 
acutely  concerned  about  improving  me- 
thods of  extraction.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
amendment  which  succeeded  in  putting 
more  emphasis  in  this  area. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  very  much  hope  that 
m  both  the  areas  of  coal  and  also  oil 
end  gas  recovery,  particularly  with 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery,  we  will 
retam  the  strong  emphasis  that  this  bill 
already  has. 

In  todays  energy  picture  there  is  a 
large  and  vital  role  for  enersry  research 
and  development,  funded  and  spurred 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  planning  a  coal  research  program, 
for  example,  a  basis  Is  necessary  to  de- 
cide what  to  cari-y  through  to  the  pilot 
plant  and  demonstration  scale.  The  U.S. 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  systems  contractors 
developing  the  capability  to  employ  con- 
sistent economic  evaluation  techniques 
to  assess  potential  usefulness  of  bench- 
scale  experiments.  The  more  attractive 
bench-scale  concepts  then  go  on  to  the 
pilot  plant  stage. 

A  pilot  plant  size  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the 
particular  teclinical  operations  involved 
in  the  process.  In  the  petroleum  industry, 
plants  are  scaled  up  by  a  factor  of  20.000, 
from  laboratory  to  fuU-scale,  in  areas 
where  a  substantial  knowledge  base  is 
available.  Confidence  In  doing  this  for 
coal  is  not  high  because  the  scientific  base 
has  not  been  adequately  developed. 

Currently,  pilot  plants  range  froin  be- 
tween one-tenth  and  one-fiftieth  of  the 
size  of  the  smallest  commercial -scale 
equipment  available  that  goes  into  such 
processes.  The  definition  of  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  involves  a  single  process  train 
that  employs  the  largest  commercial 
sijsed  machinery  available.  The  size  is  de- 
termined by  the  smallest  of  these  large 
components.  A  demonstration  plant  may 
or  may  not  be  an  economically  viable 
commercial  operation. 

Commercial  considerations  may  dic- 
tate a  still  higher  capacity  and  will 
usually  requh-e  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tion scales  in  parallel.  As  research  ac- 
tivities are  being  expanded,  thorough, 
overall  Impact  analyses  of  large-scale  im- 
plementation of  potentially  successful 
processes  must  be  begun.  These  analyses 
are  to  anticipate  the  technical  problems 
that  will  be  encountered  In  meeting  en- 
vhronmental  requirements.  Results  from 
these  early  impact  studies  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  design  of  potential  dem- 
onstrations and  into  the  supporting  re- 
search and  development  program  to  ac- 
commodate social  objectives.  This  very 
necessary  high  priority  defensive  re- 
search is  hoped  to  avoid  serious  delays  in 
building  larger  scale  plants  and  to  help 
to  rapidly  commercialize  the  tech- 
nologies. 

Substantial  effort  should  also  be  de- 
voted to  the  supporting  science  and  tech- 
nology required  to  build  a  solid  knowl- 
edge base  under  the  various  processes  in- 
volved in  utilization  of  coal. 
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The  ERDA  coal  technolu, 
that  will  be  discussed  furthe  i 
bate,  was  developed  around   L., 
and  technical  capability  nee<  ed 
economic  utilization  of  coa 
forms  as  rapidly  as  possible. ' " 
objectives  are  to  show  tec 
bllity  of  substantially  differ. 
for  direct  combustion  of  coa 
duction  of  other  fuel  formi 
Economic  feasibility  can  on  y 
mined  by  demonstration  on  n. 
large  plants.  The  coal  re.soai  c 
is  anticipated  to  answer  certs  ii 
associated  with  the  impleii^ 
existing  technologies  as  the 
the  synthetic  fuels  industry   . 
From  other  discussions  ah  d 
ing  related  to  this  subject.  ( 
for  plants  has  been  assmned 
fined  as  pilots  are  assumed  t ) 
third  sharing  from  the  pri 
Demonstration  plants  are  a.s 
one-half  cost-shared  from 
sector. 

Of  course,  there  are  otlitr 
that  could  be  used  to  furti 
tional  goals — loan  guarantee 
pie,  or  even  the  creation  of  ( 
model  used  successfully  d  ! 
War  II.  ' 

The  simple  fact  is  that 
prepared  to  spend  the  mone  v 
the  technological  and  politi^l 
quired  to  lead  this  country 
ergy  independence. 

The    U.S.    energy    supply 
mately  be  based  on  rene\yabl( 
sources.  In  the  future  we  n 
the  breeder  reactor,  contr„, 
geotheiTnal  and  solar  energy, 
of  ttiese  there  are  serious  teclji 
lems  awaiting  solution.  As  w 
this  goal,  our  energy  demands 
satisfied  predominantly  by 
Energy  from  fossil  fuels  ev 
depend  on  our  most  abundalit 
sources,  coal  and  shale  oil. 

However,  demands  for  th€ 
ades  still  must  be  satisfied 
oil  and  natural  gas,  which 
count   for    almost   80    per. 
mestic  energy  consumption 
of  our  ti'ansportation  needs 
by  these  fuels.  In  the  past 
United  States  has  satisfied 
energy  appetite  by  massive 
of  crude  oil.  Now  we  realize 
trend  must  be  reversed.  In  o 
developing  exotic  resources,  w 
overlook  the  tremendous  pr 
hanced  oil  and  gas  recovery  „. 
for  a  Government  role  assurin 
semination  of  technological 
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Known  resources  of  290  _... 
of  residual  oil  exist,  most  of 
onshore.  Tliese  resources  are 
for  tertiary  oil  recovery.  Of 
40  to  60  billion  barrels  of  ter 
recoverable  by  known  but 
technology.  This  amount  .. 
then  double  the  Nation's  prov 

In  active  fields,  the  aver£ 
recovery  efficiency,  using  curr 
methods,  is  expected  to  be  be 
18  percent.  Secondai-y  and  ter 
ods  bring  this  total  up  to  25 
cent.  Every  increment  of 
greater  recovery  capacity 
additional  4  biliion  barrels  of 
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Tertiary  recovery  can  have 
tial  impact  on  the  national  go 
gency  storage  capacity.  It  is 
the  co.sts  associated  with  pro\ 
essary  production  and  injectioi 
conccntn,  1  ing   tortiary-recove 
resiiUial  oil  in  cpecially  selected 
cnu  bt  low  or  hj  or  J  ;r:s  of  m  'gi; 
other   alteinative   sytams    of 
storage  and  filling  it  vith 
duced  cil.  If  we  appiove  the 
tion\<  program  of  storing  1.3 
barrels,  v.e  might  Pn  '  it  bene 
search  tiiese  methoc"? 

Natural  gas  is  the  Nation's 
chaapest,   most   efficient   fuel 
Natural   gas   production,   .„ 
been  declinins  rece  :tly  and 
.sevv.-:s     l;ave     Cn-r-n   r^     i^^. 
years.  One  way  to  stimuliite 
may  l:!e  to  deregulate  thL  price 
gas.  Other  stimulants  to  pr 
elude  the  lowering  of  prodv.^ 
and  technological  breakthrous 
allow  the  addition  of  new  r< 
production:  here,  ERDA  n~<s 
ta'it  rcle  to  play. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  . 
cuVi"  feet  of  gas  is  locked  in  " 
pcrmeabihty    formations.    ' 
F.tnount  triple  our  current 
sc>'  ves  of  natural  gas,  which ,,. 
a  third  of  our  domestic  energy. 
Natural  Gas  Survey  estimates  , 
tually  300  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
be  produced  from  these  format,v. 
vided  the  technology  is  sufRciei  t 
task. 

The.  FEA  Proj3ct  ludepende.. 
e.'^limates  that  if  tight  format , 
nologv  were  successful,  it  coul  1 
2  trillion  cubic  feet  per  j-ear  by 
is  eqiiivalent  to  an  increase  in 
of  8.8  percent  over  current 
Btu   equivalent   to   913,330   . 
barrels  a  day.  Tlie  Bureau  of  „, 
Riams  now  in  ERDA  were  ta 
tliis  goal  by  1982. 

One  of  the  most  promising 
of   recovering  "tight"  gas  is  . 
fracturing.  A  172  report  by  the 
Science  and  Technology  stated 
leccvery  from  thousands  of  gas 
been  increased  by  hydraulic  f. 
The  reiDort  indicated,  however, 
sessing  the  economic  feasibility 
massive  hydraulic  fractming  in 
formations  was  clouded  by  the 
experimental  evidence.  Accord 
study,  only  a  few  companies 
necessary     experienca, 

equipment  could  can-y  out 

draulic  fracturing  experiments 
report  i.ssued  last  year  stated 
Rocky  Mountain  area  alone 
an  estimated  600  trillion  cubic 
tight  gas.   yet  no  hydraulic 
had  been  done  in  the  area  „, 
unrefined  technology  and  high 
In  fact,  the  economics  of  the 
tion  may  be  quite  good  once  the 
ogy  has  been  refined.  Accordini 
GAO  analysis,  for  example,  pr 
from  the  Uinta  Basin  in  Utah, 
tile  FPC  estimates  there  is  15i 
cubic  feet  of  tight  gas,  would 
nomic  at  26  cents  per  thousai^d 
feet  under  best  case  assimipti( 
hydraulic    fracturing:     this    is 
etiuivaleiu  in  Btu  terms  to  $2 
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oil.  Under  worst  case  assumpticms.  the 
cost  would  be  49  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  These  estimates  were  for  1980 
and  assmned  a  20-percent  rate  of  rettun. 
Note  that  these  costs  are  multiples  less 
than  those  of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal, 
for  example. 

THE   NEED   FOB   GOVEBNMEKT   ACTION 

Given  time  and  incentive,  the  oil  in- 
dustry, particvdarly  the  major  companies, 
could  develop  enhanced  primary,  second- 
ary, and  tertiary  recovery  methods.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  general  rationale  and 
tliere  are  specific  examples  of  where  com- 
plementary Government  help  is  neces- 
sary. 

Several   general   reasons   for   an  in- 
creased governmental  effort  apply  to  all 
ERDA   programs.   First.   The   speed   at 
which  private  industry  proceeds  may  not 
be  based  on  the  same  assumptions  of  the 
national  good  that  are  optimum  in  view 
of  the  social  costs  of  imports.  One  should 
note  that  the  social  costs  of  imports  In 
terms  of  national  security  and  transfer 
abroad  of  American  jobs,  income,  and 
equity  may  not  be  adequately  reflected  hi 
the  market  and  regulated  prices.  Econ- 
omists cite  this  as  an  example  of  external 
economies  that  mandates  an  active  Fed- 
eral role.  Second.  The  macroeconomlc 
significance  of  energy  growth  is  not  fully 
reflected  in  the  microeconomic  price — 
and  incentive — structure.  Third.  There  Is 
an  element  of  risk  aversion  Involved. 
Economic  rationality  dictates  that  deci- 
sions be  based  on  expected  values,  that 
is,  no  risk  aversion.  Yet  in  fact,  firms  are 
risk  averse.  Fourth.  Research  culminates 
in  a  fixed  cost  to  the  firm  that  decreases 
per  unit  of  production  as  it  is  averaged 
over  larger  production  volumes.  Individ- 
ual firms  cannot  enjoy  the  industrywide 
benefits  that  accrue  from  a  particular 
technological  advance  and  thus  a  govern- 
ment role  Is  necessary.  This  Is  particular- 
ly true  In  the  case  of  tight  gas  formations 
where,  for  example,  current  tight  gas 
wells  produce  between  250,000  to  750,000 
cubic  feet  per  day  compared  to  produc- 
tion from  wells  in  good  formations  in  the 
gulf  coast  area  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  above  reasons  for  Government  in- 
tervention In  the  market  are  not  unique 
to  oil  and  gas  technology.  They  Inhere  In 
all  energy  technology  not  excluding  the 
oil  and  gas  area. 

Although  the  petroleum  industry  Is 
recognized  as  a  strong,  viable,  aggressive 
industry,  it  is  perhaps  less  innovative 
than  It  usually  Is  credited  to  be.  The 
conservative  nature  of  the  large  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  financed  primarily 
by  institutional  investors  has  served  as 
a  substantial  deterrent  to  accelerated 
development  of  unproven  technology. 
The  industry  understands  dry  holes 
which  can  be  easily  expensed  but  does 
not  seem  to  undenstand  an  unsuccessful 
enhanced  recovery  project  The  financial 
risk  of  enhanced  recovery  operations 
may  be  no  greater  than  drilling;  In- 
dustry simply  has  not  had  the  time  nor 
the  experience  to  define  the  risk 
precisely. 

For  example,  it  has  taken  about  70 
years  for  the  state-of-the  art  of  water 
flooding  to  evolve  from  Its  accidental 
discovery  to  Its  present  high  degree  of 


scientific  and  engineering  design.  It  Is 
significant  that  this  recovery  method, 
which  Is  credited  with  more  tlian  40 
percent  of  our  domestic  production, 
evolved  primarily  through  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Inde- 
pendent oil  producers.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  initiated  d«nonstration  projects 
at  their  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  faciUty,  dis- 
tributed the  information,  and  thereafter 
these  techniques  were  extensively  em- 
ployed throughout  the  northeast  Okla- 
homa area  and  from  there  spr^d 
throughout  the  industry. 

Those  companies  that  hold  most  of 
the  acreage  amenable  to  tertiary  oil  re- 
covery, that  have  the  greatest  profit  in- 
centives to  employ  such  techniques,  are 
those  least  able  to  field  enhanced  re- 
covery projects.  Traditionally,  major 
companies  prociu-e  the  leases  initially, 
develop  them  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
then  sell  them  tmder  capital  gains  pro- 
visions to  small  oil  companies  who  em- 
ploy stripper  techniques.  These  are 
primarily  domestic  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers with  httle  hi-house  research 
capabiUty.  limited  amounts  of  capital  to 
risk  on  unproven  technology,  and  small 
volumes  that  will  not  justify  large  fixed 
research  costs.  These  producers  voice  a 
strong  need  for  government  to  share 
risks  and  give  technical  counsel.  The 
fact  that  these  domestic  oil  producers 
are  operating  many  fields  nearing  the 
end  of  conventional  water-flooding  and 
scheduled  for  abandonment  lends 
greater  urgency  to  the  development  of 
an  accelerated  R.  &  D.  program  on  en- 
hanced recovery. 

There  Is  a  need  for  a  nonindustry  re- 
search coordinator  in  the  Nation's  en- 
hanced-recovery  oil  and  gas  program. 
Even  without  the  urgency  of  Project  In- 
dependence, there  Is  a  defensible  need; 
under  pending  energy  shortages,  there 
is  an  urgent  need.  In  spite  of  the  work 
of  hundreds  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
the  problems  of  tertiary  oil  recovery  re- 
main difficult.  Substantial  disagreement 
exists  among  prmclpal  Investigators  In 
the  field  and  there  Is  a  growing  belief 
that  the  best  chance  for  success  re- 
quires a  cooperative  effort  and  the  shar- 
ing of  data.  This  industry,  which  is  often 
threatened  by  anU-trust  actions,  obvi- 
ously needs  a  nonindustry  coordinator. 
ERDA  sources  confide  that  the  fear  of 
anti-trust  action  is  very  real  among  pri- 
vate industry  research  scientists  seeking 
channels  of  communication. 

All  information  generated  by  ERDA's 
oil  and  gas  activities  is  available  to  the 
pubUc.  This  Includes  not  only  patent  In- 
formation but  also  information  regard- 
ing how  the  processes  work  In  various 
situations.  Most  of  the  technical  Infor- 
mation associated  with  recovery  proc- 
esses cannot  be  merely  derived  from  the 
patent.  For  example,  Marathon  Oil  has 
a  patented  advanced  recovery  technique 
known  as  Marafiood.  Only  Marathon's 
engineers  have  the  know-how  necessary 
to  apply  the  technique  to  various  fields 
and  their  services  must  be  contracted. 
Tlius  a  "data-bank"  empowered  to  ac- 
quire process  Information  could  not  sup- 
plant the  Information  dlsseminaUon 
function  of  an  active  ERDA  role  ta  de- 
veloping new  processes.  The  ERDA  oil 


and  gas  division  Is  at  ttiis  veiy  thne  set- 
tint  up  "open  files."  Such  a  function  to- 
dlrectly  btceflts  the  consumer  by  pro- 
mottag  competition. 

FKOCatAM     GOALS     AND     IfEEDS 

The  proposed  R.  &  D.  program  is  based 
on  a  cooperative  effort  with  industry  un- 
der which  industi-y  will  make  available 
the  following:  Wells,  pipelines,  equip- 
ment such  as  compressors,  pumps,  and 
tanks,  and  scientific  and  engineering  ad- 
vice and  sei-vices.  Field  work  will  be  per- 
formed imder  contracts  with  industrial 
companies.  Currently,  primarily  small 
firms  are  the  beneficiaries  of  ERDA  ef- 
forts, as  ERDA  has  contracted  with  Wil- 
liams Bros.  Eiig.  Co.,  Guyan  Oil,  Husky 
on.  Hanover  Petro..  Petroleum  Tech. 
Inc.,  Talley  Frac.  Inc.,  and  CER  Geonu- 
clear  Inc.  Backup  laboratory  research 
will  be  performed  partly  by  ERDA  and 
by  universities  through  grants.  In  fiscal 
year  1975  there  were  11  university  grant 
programs  involving  8  universities  at  a 
cost  of  $900,000.  This  is  a  program  that 
would  be  a  good  candidate  for  expansion 
in  view  of  the  original  work  being  done. 
According  to  a  paper  made  available 
by  ERDA,  a  coordinated  fiuid  injection 
program  will  intensify  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry's anticipated  field  tests  and  lead 
to  tertiary  production  approaching  1 
million  barrels  per  day  in  1982  and  4  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  by  1990,  which  prob- 
ably will  precede  by  10  years  what  the 
industry  would  do  alone.  The  goal  set  for 
the  fracturing  program  is  production  of 
6  billion  cubic  feet  of  natura!  gas  per  day 
by  1982  from  presently  unproductive 
reser\'ou"s. 

The  enhanced  oil  and  gas  recovery 
progi*am  has  four  subprograms:  Fluid 
injection,  non-nuclear  fracturing,  termal 
stimulation,  and  support  R.  &  D. 

Some  stimulative  methods  will  be  best 
for  some  reservoirs  and  other  methods 
will  be  more  applicable  for  other  res- 
ervoirs having  different  conditions.  At 
present  the  methods  of  most  toterest, 
ranked  roughly  in  order  of  priority,  are: 
Micellar  and  polymer  fiooding.  thermal 
methods,  by-product  carbon  dioxide  In- 
jection, and  water-fiooding  with  addi- 
tives. This  program  is  aimed  at  produc- 
tion of  1  million  barrels  per  day  of  addi- 
tional tertiary  oil  production  by  1982. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  there 
must  be  production  from  enough  fields 
to  accumulate  the  desired  1  million  bar- 
rels dally.  A  list  of  the  top  20  major 
producing  fields  shows  each  had  dally 
production  of  at  least  50,000  barrels 
with  the  most  productive  yielding  230,000 
barrels  per  day.  Incremental  production 
expected  from  a  given  field  Is  not 
precisely  predictable  but  the  likelihood 
of  any  one  field  generating  a  quarter  of  a 
minion  barrels  per  day  Is  Improbable. 
With  the  median  of  the  top  20  major 
fields  producing  only  74,000  barrels  per 
day,  the  likelihood  of  any  10  fields 
averaging  100,000  barrels  per  day  Is  re- 
mote. 

Assiuning  a  mean  field  production  of 
75,000  barrels  per  day  and  a  standard 
deviation  of  25.000  statistical  analysis 
indicates  that  15  to  20  field-wide  projects 
would  be  required  to  reach  the  enhanced 
productiim  goal.  Historic  field  testing  of 
enhanced  recovery  processes  indicates  an 
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approximate  early-phase   success-ratio 
of  only  20  percent.  In  order  to  have  a 
95  percent  assurance  of  at  least  one  suc- 
cessful  stimulation  In  each   reservoir, 
pbout  six  separate  projects  should  be 
?>iticipated  in  each  of  those  fields.  On 
•    the   basis   of   this   logic,   the   program 
sliould  call  for  90  to  120  large-scale  tests, 
rll  in  major  fields.  Confidence  in  field- 
test  results  is  an  essential  factor  in  ex- 
pansion  to  field-wide   operations.    The 
consensus  of  oil  industry  experts  was 
that  96  large-scale  tests  would  be  re- 
quired to  result  in  general  confidence, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by  Gulf  Uni- 
versities Research  Consortium  for  the 
AEC.  Implicit  in  tlieir  comments  was  the 
concept  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  demonstration  tests  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  reservoirs,  in  varied  geo- 
graphic locations,  to  assure  potential  of 
and  establish  confidence  in  the  several 
recovery  methods. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Government 
must  play  an  active  role  Is  supported 
by  an  Oil  fc  Gas  Journal  article,  March 
25,   1974,  "Journal  Survey  Shows  Re- 
covery   Projects    Up."    This    article— 
which  was  intended  to  show  Increased 
field-test  activity  and  was  based  on  a 
siurey   of   "all    major   companies    and 
those  independents   known   to  operate 
projects"  taken  after  the  oil  embargo 
and  energy  crisis— lists  only  35  projects 
scheduled  for  start  up  between  1974-79. 
Of  these  projects,  only  three  are  large- 
scale  fieW  tests  of  tertiary  recovery  of 
conventional  oil  from  major  fields.  All 
three  domestic  producers  proposing  the 
projects— Phillips  Petroleum.   Pennzoil 
and  Sun  Oil— have  discussed  coopera- 
tive   research    with    governmental    ex- 
perts. Only  25  projects  of  any  kind  were 
undertaken  between   1971-74.   Quoting 
the  Journal  article : 

Mlcellar  flooding  remains  a  sleeper.  It  Is 
the  consensus  choice  as  the  method  of  the 
future  for  recover j-  of  tertiary  oil.  but  there 
are  .still  only  four  active  projects.  And  re- 
sults from  these  are  inconclusive  because  of 
sketchy  reports. 
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ERDA  has  recently  begun  an  exten- 
sive mlcellar  flooding  project  with 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.;  the  industry 
anxiously  awaits  the  results.  More  such 
tests  are  needed.  The  American  Petro- 
leum InsUtute  reports  only  one  com- 
pany. Sun  Oil,  has  Initiated  a  program 
researching  the  problem  of  tight  gas. 

The  preceding  analysis  should  offer 
some  clear  conclusions.  ERDA  has  a  role 
to  play  and  can  play  it  effectively.  In  the 
past  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  whose  relevant 
nmptlons  have  been  transferred  to 
ERDA,  contributed  significantly  to  en- 
hanced recovery.  Even  at  the  under- 
funded levels  of  fiscal  year  1975,  ERDA 
initiated  almost  as  many  enhanced 
recovery  projects  as  were  annually 
fielded  on  average  by  private  industry 
between  1971-74,  or  as  were  projected 
by  private  industry  for  1974-79.  ERDA's 
major  field  projects  included  a  test  of 
mlcellar  flooding,  two  tests  of  advanced 
carbon  dioxide  injection  techniques,  two 
tests  of  advanced  thermal  recovery  tech- 
niques, two  tests  of  chemical  explosive 
fracturing,  and  one  test  of  hydraulic 
fracturing.  Smaller  projects  involved 
fracture  evaluation,  solvent  stimulation, 
and  mlcellar  polymer  flooding.  Yet  If  we 
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Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chair 
such  time  as  he  may 
gentleman     from 
Myers). 

Mr.    MYERS    of 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  general 
the  bill,  and  the  work  that 
tee  on  Science  and 
forth  here  today.  I  do  not 
sume  too  much  time,  but  I 
point  out  the  fact  that  if  . 
will  read  the  testimony  that 
the  Committee  on  Seieiice 
nology    of    the   eminent 
testified  before  us,  they  will 
was  no  optimism  about  oui 
cope  witla  the  energy  crisis 
pet  moving  in  the  area  of 
development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  „  _ 
the  members  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  part 
discussion  of  the  ERDA 
bill.  I  would  like  to  explain 
work  v.hich  that  agency  is 
in  the  field  of  coal  combustion 
getting  into  some  of  the  morfe 
details  of  ERDA's  work  in 
think  it  would  be  appropriate 
the  goal  of  this  program,  a 
importance  is  self-evident 
Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the 
tion    program    is    the    dev 
methods  for  burning  high- 
a  nonpolluting  manner.  A 
in  this  area  would  allow 
more  widespread  use  of  coal 
sibls  now,  because  it  would 
the    objectionable    polluting 
of  high-sulfur  coaL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
this  work  was  of  a  critical 
would  like  to  explain  why 
nounced   convei-sion   orders 
would  mcrease  the  demand 

1978  to  16.2  milUon  tons 

is  accomplished  gradually  in 
ginning  with  a  demand  of  0.7  „  . 
in  1975,  4.0  million  tons  in  197  i 
million  tons  in  1977. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Ame 
Association  recently  stated 
suit  of  scheduled  coal-fired  ^.^ 
crating  units  coming  on  streai  i 

1975-79,  there  will  be  an „ 

million  tons  of  coal  required  to 
This  shows  that  our  national  ^  ., 
icy  is  definitely  shifting  towar  I 
on  coal. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
energy  policy  must  include 
research  to  use  coal  in  the 
and  environmentally  safe 
funds  requested  in  this  bill 
our  Nation  with  the  new 
do  this. 

The  primary  instrument  for 
the   efficiency   and   cleanlinesj 
combustion  is  the  fiuidized-be( 
tor.  A  fluidized  bed  is  a  ,- 
in  which  the  material  to  be 
in  this  case — is  suspended  in 
rather  than  lymg  at  the  bott<in 
boiler.  The  individual  particles 
be  burned  are  suspended  in  _ 
pressure  of  the  fiuidized  bed. 
for  much  more  complete  and 
combustion  than  with  the  old 
coal    furnace,    since    the 
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available  for  burning  at  any  given  time 
is  much  higher  with  the  fluidized  bed 
than  with  a  conventional  unit. 

There  are  two  main  avenues  of  fluid- 
i?ed-bed  research,  one  using  an  atmos- 
pheric pressure  system  and  the  other 
using  a  pressurized  system.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  technology  involved  in  tlie 
atmosphei-ic  pressure  s>.stem  is  the  more 
advanced.  Fluidized-bed  boilers  of  this 
nature  have  been  successfully  operated 
for  up  to  7,000  hours  at  temjieratures  of 
l..i()0  to  1,650"  P.  It  has  been  shown  that 
all  types  of  coal  can  be  burned  in  this 
boiler  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner.  The  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide 
stack  emissions  have  been  foimd  to  be 
below  the  EPA  limitations  for  new  sta- 
tionary powerplants.  A  30-megawatt 
boiler  has  now  been  designed,  and  is  be- 
ing installed  at  a  power  utility  site. 

Tlie  next  step  in  atmospheric  pressure 
fluidized  bed  research  Is  to  fabricate  a 
200-raegawatt  boiler,  to  be  consti-ucted 
and  tested  on  an  existing  utility  site. 
Funds  for  this  new  fiuidized -bed  boiler 
are  being  requested  as  part  of  this  au- 
tliorization. 

The  pressurized  fluidized  bed.  as  yet. 
does  not  have  the  history  of  successful 
operation  which  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure fluidized  bed  has  compiled.  However, 
pressurization  of  the  fluidized  bed  is  a 
means  of  potentially  effecting  an  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  the  cost  of  power  gen- 
eration. The  technology  for  the  pressur- 
ized system  is  similar  to  that  for  the 
atmospheric  system,  except  that  the  coal 
must  be  Injected  into  a  combustion 
chamber  pressurized  to  10  to  15  atmos- 
pheres, and  the  hot  e.xliaust  gases  are 
tlien  used  to  drive  a  gas  turbine  rather 
than  being  exhausted  to  the  air.  Tliis  re- 
sults in  economics  of  size  and  efficiency, 
and  leads  to  apphcation  in  other  com- 
bined power  cycles. 

The  objectives  for  tlie  pressurized 
fluidized  bed  program  are  similar  to  those 
for  tlie  atmospheric  fluidized  bed  pro- 
gram except  that  the  developmental 
problems  are  more  complex  and  the  first 
commercial  units  are  farther  awav  from 
the  date  of  going  Into  operation.  The 
technical  concept  on  which  this  pressur- 
ized boiler  Is  based  was  developed  by  tlie 
Swiss  hi  the  mld-1930's.  Pressurized  com- 
bustion will  result  In  greater  heat  trans- 
fer. As  you  Increase  the  pressure  under 
which  combustion  takes  place,  you  also 
directly  hicrease  the  heat  transfer  ef- 
ficiency. 

I  would  also  like  to  pohit  out  that  these 
new  technologies  are  not  limited  in  use  to 
just  large  powerplants.  ERDA  has  re- 
cently put  out  a  request  for  a  proposal  to 
develop  Industrial  sized  boilers,  in  the 
range  of  1  to  30  megawatts.  The  uses  for 
these  new  boilers  would  be  to  generate 
high  pressure  steam,  for  steel  mills,  fired 
heaters  for  refineries,  and  process  uses 
such  as  driers  and  cement  kilns.  This 
vould  allow  coal  to  be  substituted  for 
natural  gas,  which  is  presently  being 
<  urtailed  for  these  purposes. 
.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  venture  to  sav  that, 
important  though  all  of  ERDA's  many 
endeavors  may  be,  there  Is  none  more 
sigmflcant  than  this  often-overlooked 
area  of  research  Into  coal  combustion 
processes,  K  we  can  bum  "dirtv."  high- 
sulfur  coal  without  poUutins;  th«>  atmos- 


phere, and  do  it  economically,  then  a 
large  ixjrtion  of  the  energy  crisis  will 
have  been  solved.  Tliis  work  is  vital  to  the 
Nation's  future,  and  it  must  be  supported 
to  the  fullest.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  col- 
leagues, I  urge  the  approval  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  ERDA  budget  deaUng  witli 
coal  combustion. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tlftman  from  Maine  iMr.  Emery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  con- 
sider tliLs  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  that  we  may 
consider  during  tliis  session  of  Congres.s. 
We  have  recently  concluded  our  deUbera- 
tion«  on  the  so-called  energy  bill.  But  hi 
my  opinion  this  is  the  energy  bill,  be- 
cau.se  this  piece  of  legislation  will  pro- 
vide this  Congress  and  this  counti-y  with 
the  tools  that  we  need  to  expand  om-  ex- 
isting energy  sources  and  to  develop  new 
enei-gy  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  In- 
terested in  three  areas:  Envelopment  of 
solar  energy;  development  of  fossil 
fuels,  such  as  coal;  and  synthetic  fuels, 
sucJi  as  synthetic  gasolme,  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chau-man.  will 
the  Kentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Ml-.  RONCALIO.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
n;an  for  yieldmg. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  Pas.sama- 
qnoddy  project  for  tidal  power?  Did  that 
ever  come  up  again.  This  tliought  fits 
in  witli  what  Uie  gentleman  is  sayhig. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Tills  would  indeed  fit  in 
with  what  I  am  saying.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  office  is  reviewing  the  plans  of 
tlie  Passamaquoddy  project.  The  problem 
with  tlie  Passamaquoddy  project  has 
been  that  in  the  past  the  cost-to-benefit 
ratio  is  less  than  miitj',  which  simply 
means  the  benefits  achieved  through  the 
generation  of  electricity,  through  this 
method  were  not  justified  by  the  tre- 
mendous expense  of  construction. 

I  might  fiu-ther  add  that  the  State  of 
Maine,  Department  of  Environmental 
Piotection,  has  approved  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  refuiery  facihty  on  one  of 
the  islands  at  Eastport,  which  may  or 
may  not— we  do  not  know  at  tills  time- 
improve  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  fa- 
cihty. Tills  is  one  of  the  thhigs  my  of- 
fice is  pi-esenOy  trying  to  examhie.  I 
tliink  it  would  be  well  for  the  State  of 
Maine  and  this  Congress  to  take  another 
look  at  the  Passamaquoddy  situation  in 
regard  to  our  future  energy  require- 
ments. 

The  cost  of  generathig  electricity  by 
tills  metliod  may  or  may  not  be  greatly 
different  from  the  cost  of  generathig 
electricity  from  fosi>U  fuels.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  brought  ttiat  up 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virguiia.  Mr 
Cliairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  vleld' 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We.'-t  Virguiia.  Mr 
Cliairman.  I  would  ju.st  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  that  I  ap- 
preciate ills  effort*,  along  with  tliose  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pemi.<;ylvanla  (Mr. 
MvERs ' .  Tliese  two  gentlemen  have  been 
two  of  the  mor^-    i-tr-e  Members  who 


have  helped  shape  a  bipartisan  fossil  en- 
ergy proposal  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  them  for  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
those  kind  remarks.  I  a.ssure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
hiterested  of  his  subcommittee  members 
in  tills  field. 

In  continuation.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  feel 
that  we  must  make  the  same  national 
eifort  with  ERDA  that  we  did  dm-ing  the 
1960's  with  our  NASA  program.  There  is 
ab.solutely  no  rea.son  that  this  countrj- 
cannot  develop  its  energy  resources  if 
we  make  tliis  our  national  goal. 

If  we  are  willing  to  put  the  same 
money  and  the  same  enthusiasm  and  the 
same  sense  of  purpose  into  developing 
our  energy  resources  as  we  were  during 
the  1960's  toward  landing  a  man  on  tlie 
Moon  and  bringing  him  back  to  Earth, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
achieve  some  measure  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  \\1tliin  a  reasonably  short 
length  of  time,  15  or  20  years  at  the 
most. 

Ml".  Chairman.  I  would  certainly  hope 
tliat  the  Members  of  this  Congi-e.ss  would 
go  back  Individually  to  their  districts 
and  explain  the  very  great  seriousness 
of  the  energy  problem  we  face  and  talk 
in  terms  of  energy  alternatives  and  work 
actively  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
som-ces  I  have  mentioned  wherever  our 
efforts  In  this  area  have  been  deficient 
or  defective.  I  would  suggest  tliat  tlie 
Members  work  actively  for  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  nuclear  energj'  and  for  the  al- 
ternative use  of  fossil  re.sources,  such  a.« 
our  coal  resources,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
3474,  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  transition 
period  authorization  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
Our  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, of  which  I  am  a  member,  had 
oversight  on  the  noimuclear  energy 
R.  b  D.  portions  of  H.R.  3474.  H.R  3474  k 
ti-uly  imique  in  American  liistory.  suice 
it  is  the  first  budget  of  ERDA,  in  its  role 
as  the  Nation's  central  management  and 
re-search  authority  for  energy  R.  L  D. 

If  any  good  is  to  come  out  of  the  energy 
situation  we  are  now  in,  it  must  be  that 
tlie  cotmtrj'  is  now  alerted  to  the  alarm- 
hig  and  far  more  serious  medium-  and 
long-term  problems  of  satisfyhig  its  vo- 
racious energj'  appetite.  The  current 
trend  in  energy-  use  for  the  future  Is  un- 
avoidably toward  electric  power.  How- 
ever, electric  power  generation  by  pres- 
ent-day fossile  fuel  and  nuclear  tech- 
nology degrades  the  environment  and,  hi 
the  case  of  fossil  fuels,  is  extremely 
wasteful  of  nonrenewable  natural  re- 
sources. When  fossil  fuels  are  binned  to 
generate  electricity,  approximately  two- 
tliirds  of  the  energy  is  lost  in  conversion 
and  transmission  before  the  electricity 
reaches  the  con.siinier. 

The  NatitHi's  energy  future  may  be 
locked  in  on  electric  power,  but  we  are  not 
locked  in  on  continued  pollution  and 
wa^te  of  irreplaceable  fossil  fuels.  Alter- 
nate energy  technology  can  be  developed 
to  provide  supplemental  electric  power 
and  other  forms  of  energy  in  the  medlimi 
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and  long  term.  Of  the  so-called  new 
energy  options.  I  believe  solar  energy  is 
rmong  the  most  promising.  Unlike  energy 
from  fossil  fuels,  solar  energy  is  cnviron- 
.  .eutally  acceptable.  It  is  also  more  wide- 
uread  in  the  world  than  fossil  or  nuclear 
iml  and  it  is  essentially  Inexhaustible 
Solar-generated  electricity  is  possible 
luier  dii-ectly  via  solar  cells  or  indirectly 
.!u-ough  tlie  sequential  conversion  from 
:  aiiiiiiht  to  heat,  to  steam,  to  mechanical 
power,  and  ultimately  to  electricity— the 
solar  thermal  power  concept.  While  solar 
ceils  offer  Uie  simplest,  cleanest,  and  most 
efficient  means  of  converting  solar  energy 
to  electric  power,  the  installed  cost  of  a 
^oiar  cell  powerplant  would  be  at  least 
^00  tmies  that  of  a  conventional  plant 
and  at  least  150  times  that  of  a  nuclear 
plant.  The  solar  thermal  conversion  con- 
cept is  stm  hi  the  medium-  to  long-range 
futuie.  but  at  this  time  it  appears  to  be 
closer  to  economic  reahty  than  photo- 
voltaic conversion. 

Solar  thermal  convei-sion  is  not  a  new 
concept.  A  working  system  operated  a 
water  pump  at  the  Paris   World  Fair 
ahnost  100  years  ago.  Also,  an  American 
engineer  buUt  and  successfully  operated 
a  lOO-hoi-sepower  solar  powered  steam 
engme  plant  In  Egypt  m  1912.  Actually 
some  of  the  current  proposals  for  solar 
poweiplants  are  quite  sinubr  to  the  one 
which  operated  in  Egypt,  more  than  60 
years  ago.  However,  the  general  te^-h- 
nology  has  advanced  coosiderablv,  and 
improved  materials  and  methods  are  at 
hand  now  which  can  result  in  signifi- 
cantly higher  efficiencies  and  lower  costs. 
The  current  Federal  effort  m  the  solar 
thermal  convei-sion  area  focuses  on  ap- 
plyhig  this  new  technology  to  achieve 
lower  costs  and  also  on  proving  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibUity  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  that  have  been  proposed. 
Proposed    solar    thermal    conversion 
systems  range  m  scale  from  large  remote 
central  power  stoUons  to  small  units 
placed  at  the  site  where  the  electricity  Is 
needed.  If  successfully  developed  these 
systems  may  provide  either  base  load  or 
PeaJdng  type  power.  It  is  probably  that 
in  the  first  use  of  tills  technology  the 
solar  powerplant  would  be  tied  directly  to 
existmg  utmty  grids  in  the  Southwest  to 
help  satisfy  the  peak  dayUme  demand 
created  by  aur-condiUoners.  Such  appU- 
caUon  would  negate  the  cosUy  energy 
storage  requirement  of  a  base  load  pow- 
erplant 

A  number  of  reseai-ch  and  develop- 
ment projects  are  already  underway 
These  faU  uito  two  categories:  The  cen- 
tral receiver  and  the  distributed  system 
powerplant 

Central  receiver  plants  consist  of 
hundreds  of  precision  Sun-tracking  mir- 
rors distributed  around  a  tower.  In  one 
proposal,  sunlight  Is  reflected  onto  a  cen- 
tral receiver  or  boUer  atop  a  1.500-foot 
tower.  The  absorbed  heat  is  then  either 
convei-ted  to  steam  for  electric  power 
generaUon  or  used  for  the  production 
of  chemical  fuels.  Researchers  workhi"' 
on  this  proposal  have  calculated  that  a 
central  receiver  powerplant  covering  l 

tTl^'®  °'  ^^"^  *°  *e  Southwest 
will  produce  500  megawatts  thermal  or 
200  megawatts  electric  for  5  houi-s  op- 
emUon  in  winter  months  and  somer.hat 
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move  energy  for  10 
the  summer. 

Instead  of  i-cflecthig 
central  boiler,  solar  coll 
uted    system    pov.en^Ia: 
solar  heat  to  raise  the 
an  energy  transport  fluid 
enheit  or  more.  Then,  r.siii 
ceivei-  concept,  the  heated 
riOduce   stoam   lor    the 
clcctii  ■i;y  or  tnc  prod 
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There  arc  no  technical 
prevent  a  fjolar  ti?crinal 
frcm  being  built  today, 
vhether  it  would  be  ecc 
petitive  wiUi  other  met! 
generation.  The  pi-iiicipal 
tojs  arise  from  tiie  cil'. 
energy,     neces  ilatinK    la 
fanns,  and  the  capital  intc 
these  famis.  Liice  h>dr 
energy  Lt  free  alter  the 
the  cost  oX  the  dam  is 
capital  cost.   When  mofet 
dams  were  built,  interest 
2-  to  3-percent  range.  If 
10  percent  or  more  intere 
droeloctric  power  v.ould 
Solar  energy  cos  1.3  depenc 
way  on  tlie  co.st  of  mone' 
interest  lat-s,  even  the 
lioa  solar-goncrated  cnei 
cheap  unlers  the  first  cost 
tion  can  br  reduced  u,  a  .,_ 
I  am  also  concerned  witi 
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consumes  about  25  percer 
tions  total  energy  supply 
percent  of  the  U.S.  crude  oi 
trucks,  and  buses  account 
percent  of  the  crude  oil 
may  be  one  attractive , 
tinued  dependence  on 
for  automotive  use.  A 
ducted  for  the  Envi: 
tion  Agency  by  the 
Technology  concluded 

It  is  feasible  to  produce 
uiotive  fuels  from  domestic  i 
the  lorec^eable  future  and  in  , 
ficlent  to  alleviate  petroleum 
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The  study  specifleally 

anol  as  one  of  the  preferre  1 
fuels. 

The  questions  raised  by 
rects   a   question   to   Con^.t 
Members  as  to  what  shoul  I 
will  shortly  be  presenting  t 
methanol  legislation  deslgni  i 
age  its  production  and  usi 
elude: 

First  A  tax  credit  on  the 
machinery  and  equipment 
methanol  commercially; 

Second.  A  tax  exemption 
purchased  as  a  motor  fuel; 
Third.  Low  Interest  loans 
guaranteed  loans  to  compa 
m  production  of  methanol 
motor  fuel;  and 

Fourth.  Require  that  „ 
companies  offer  for  retail 
containing  an  appropriate 
methanol— 10  to  15  percent  . 
These  ideas,  among  oth(  r 
consideration  by  this  Co 
means  of  limiting  our  deper 
tioleum  by  encouraging  the 
of  alternative  energy  .sourc< 
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I  am  also  particularly  nterested  In 
the  development  of  electric  vehicles  Re- 
cently, electric  vehicles  were  displayed 
and  demonstrated  duiing  learings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Scicn  :e  and  Tech- 
nology which  I  am  sure  mai  y  of  my  col- 
leagues saw  Rnd  inspected  during  Uie 
V, eek.  This  demonstration  p  .ovided  con- 
vmcin-A  evidence  that  ele  itric  vehicle 
tcchnolo-y  is  available  toda  y  which  can 
be  used  m  many  applicatior  s  in  place  of 
fossil-lueled,  internal  combustion  en- 
Pinos.  Specifically,  v.itieses  testified 
that  .several  hundreds  of  t  lousands  of 
vehicle;;  in  the  fleet  market  i  a  the  United 
States  are  prime  candidates  as  a  market 
today. 

For  example,  there  are  fcveral  hun- 
dred thousand  urban  deliv  ?ry  vihicles 
today.  In  fact,  over  40,000  milk  trucks 
in  Biitain  are  electric  pov  ered  today 
Largo  utility  vehicle  fleets  ire  another 
example.  One  such  utility  f  eet  was  re- 
ported to  have  63,000  urba  1  or  short- 
range  vehicles  which  coulcl  be  phased 
into  electric  vehicles.  In  iddition  to 
these  road  applications,  tes  timony  has 
indie  i ted  that  there  was  aiother  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  veiiicles  used 
within  industrial  complexes  vhich  could 
be  replaced  by  electric  vehicli  s. 

Electric  vehicles  can  opei  ite  reliably 
and  v.ith  lov.-  maintenance  c  »sts  in  each 
of  those  applications.  Furth(  r,  on  a  life 
cycle  cost  basis,  electric  vehic  Ies  can  rlso 
be  cost  competitive  with  foj  sil  fuel  ve- 
hicles in  those  applications.  The  Postal 
Service  currently  is  operat  ng  several 
score  electric  vehicles  for  urt  an  delivery 
of  mail.  Representatives  of  the  Postal 
Service  testified  that  prelimi:  lary  results 
strongly  supported  the  fact  )f  high  re- 
liability, low  maintenance  at  d  life  cycle 
cost  competitiveness.  Even  ually,  the 
Postal  Service  may  have  a  1  many  as 
30,000  electric  vehicles  In  iendce  for 
urban  mail  deUveiy.  As  this  experience 
indicates,  electric  vehicles  (an  play  a 
significant  role  in  transport  itlon  now, 
today. 

That  electric  vehicles  sho  ild  plav  a 
significant  role  should  not  be  doubted. 

While  many  of  my  coUeag  ies  In  this 
Chamber  may  be  startled  t(  1  hear  mv 
voice  raised  in  support  of  missive  and 
accelerated  Federal  spending,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  must  use  aU  avallab  e  national 
assets  in  supporting  the  ERDA  programs. 
I  support  this  legislation  strongly.  I 
should  also  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Teague  and  the  Energy  Sut  committee 
leadership.  I  am  proud  to  hive  served 
with  them  In  development  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MOSIIER.  Mr.  Chalrmi  in,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi  om  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Rttppe). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lhe  ERDA 
authorization  bin  that  we  hi  ve  before 
us  today  has  two  provisions  m  It  that 
would  expand  ERDA's  mlssi  n  hi  the 
areas  of  mining  research  an<  develop- 
ment, and  data  collection.  T  lese  pro- 
grams are  cuiTently  handled  very  ably 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  th  s  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  I  am  deeply  onccmed 
about  a  possible  duplication  oJ  effort  by 
these  two  Government  agendes.  The 
ERDA  bill  that  we  passed  last  year 
specifically  delmeated  the  re£  ponslblU- 
tics  of  ERDA  In  the  areas  cf  mining 
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R.  &  D.  and  mineral  resource  data  collec- 
tion. I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
two  sections  of  H.R.  3474  which  would 
.seen  to  expand  upon  ERDA's  mission. 

Section  102  of  H.R.  3474  without  some 
clarifying  language  would  s»igge.<t  the 
program  related  to  energy  resource  ex- 
traction that  duplicates  programs  that 
have  historically  and  are  currently  being 
totidncted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  seem  to 
be  unwise  for  several  rea.sons.  In  writ- 
in;4  the  ERDA  Act,  language  wa.s  .specifi- 
rally  included  to  allow  for  tlie  ooiUmua- 
tion  of  mining  research  under  tiie  Bureau 
oi  Mines.  This  is  necessary  beoaii.«e  coal 
mining  technology  cannot  be  .^eixi  rated 
from  the  technology  used  in  oil  .shale, 
metallics,  and  nonmetal  mining.  This  is 
trae  for  mine  health  and  safety  research, 
long-range  mining  technology  and  .-^liort- 
ranie  mining  technology. 

There  ai-e  insufficient  toclinically 
trained  and  experienced  peisounel  avail- 
i^ble  to  staff  duplicate  mining  re.searcli 
organizatioriF.  Since  it.s  inception,  the 
Bureau  has  been  the  lead  Federal  agen- 
cy in  extraction  reseaicii.  3v  keeping 
.such  research  intact  and  in  one  agency, 
we  can  shorten  the  leadtime  for  obtain- 
iufx  results. 

..  Section  307  of  H.R.  3474  would  estab- 
li.sli  a  data  gathering  function  in  ERDA 
which  would  duplicate  the  data-gather- 
ing and  analj-sis  functions  now  con- 
ducted mainly  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  Authoriza- 
tion of  this  duplication  of  data -gathering 
functions  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

If  additional  energy  infonnation  i.s  re- 
quired by  ERDA  to  supiwrt  its  e.KteiXHive 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  it  would  be  much  more 
effective  and  more  economical  to  acquire 
this  additional  information  through  uti- 
lization of  existhig  data  gathering  and 
analysis  capabilities  instead  of  suffering 
the  delays  of  developing  new  data -gath- 
ering faciUties. 

The  mineral  data  gathered,  analyzed, 
and  regularly  and  consistently  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  gained  for 
the  Bureau  its  excellent  reputation  as  the 
primary  authoritative  source  of  such  in- 
formation because  of  the  availability  of 
technical  personnel  in  those  organiza- 
tions capable  of  providing  expert  advice 
in  all  pha.ses  of  the  mineral  mdustry.  In 
an  organization  that  does  not  have  that 
broad  capability,  much  of  the  value  of 
data  gathered  would  be  lost  because  of 
lack  of  analytical  capability. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  an  excellent 
reputation  for  soimd  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new  mining  technologies.  To 
cite  two  examples  in  my  own  district  in 
northern  Michigan,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  been  insti-umental  in  developing  a 
nonmagnetic  pelletizing  process  for  the 
iron  ore  mining  industi-y  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  investment  of  a  $300  million 
plant.  In  the  area  of  underground  copper 
mining,  the  Bmeau  of  Mines  has  assisted 
m  the  development  of  safer  roof  bolts. 
ERDA  Is  not  interested  in  the.se  types  of 
R.  &  D.  programs.  Di-.  Seamans  is  far  too 
busy  developing  alternative  energy  re- 
sources to  worry  about  mining  technol- 
ogy. I  urge  that  we  permit  the  Bureau  of 


Mines  to  contuiue  in  its  mission  which  it 
ha.s  performed  so  well  to  date  without 
duplication  by  ERDA. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
te  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
<  -Ml-.  RuppE »  for  bringing  this  issue  to  tlie 
forefront. 

Ii  is  a  probUuii  which  I  found  trouble- 
.vonie  in  the  committ**  markup.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  a  ni-.mber  of  pi-oblems 
with  tlie  data  bank. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppei  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rxn>PE.>. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    <Mr. 

GOLDWATER^  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  trouble  with 
this  data  bank,  not  so  much  because 
it  is  a  data  bank,  but  because  there  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  wording  of  the  lan- 
guajre  of  the  bill  a  legal  disagieement  as 
to  the  congressional  intent  re.garding  the 
scoiJe  of  this  data  bank,  whethei-  it  is  to 
be  used  for  fossil  fuel  or  fossils  only  or  for 
nomiuclear  re.search,  development,  and 
demonstration. 

Tliere  are  other  problems  that  the  gen- 
t!e:nan  from  Michigan  mentioned.  One 
v.n.^  the  duplication.  Creating  a  data 
b.ank  is  no  small  proposition.  It  is  not 
."something  that  we  just  dream  up  and 
implement  and  put  into  being.  It  costs 
the  taxpayers  millions  and  millions  of 
dol)«rs,  not  only  to  start  up,  but  millions 
of  dollars  to  run  annually. 

There  is  cimently  identified  by  tlie 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Energy  In- 
fonnation. published  in  July  of  1974, 
some  46  data  banks  involved  in  collecting 
Information  on  energy,  so  there  is  ob- 
vious dupUcatlon. 

What  we  perhaps  should  be  looking  for 
is  coordination  and  not  duplication. 

One  last  pitfall  that  I  saw,  and  tliat  I 
think  is  probably  the  most  dangerous,  is 
that  in  the  language  of  this  bill  creating 
tliis  data  bank  there  appeal's  to  be  no 
predictable  protection  for  proprietai-y  in- 
formation. 

Consequently,  I  intend,  dming  the  5- 
minute  rule,  to  duscuss  these  problems 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RuppE  >  has  brought  out  to  see  if  we 
camiot  tighten  this  up  or  perhaps  even 
elimmate  it  because  it  is  duplicative. 
However.  I  think  it  is  imiwrtant  that  the 
gentleman  has  brought  this  to  our  atten- 
tion and  has  opened  it  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  think  he  brought  out 
manj'  of  the  pertinent  points  concerning 
data  collection  organization. 

Again,  I  certainly  want  to  complhnent 
both  committees  on  the  very  valuable 
and,  frankly,  almost  magnificent  bill 
that  is  before  the  Congress.  I  do  want, 
however,  to  refer  to  the  ERDA  legislation 
last  year  when  it  was  specifically  under- 
stood that  mining  research  legislation 
would  be  kept  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Cliaimian,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Ash- 
brook*  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MosiiER  >  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  report  on  this  states  that  there 
is  the  possib  llty  of  .shale  oil  deposits  lo- 
cated in  pot  lions  of  several  of  the  east- 
ern States  that  could  be  developed.  A 
portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  for 
instance,  cxjuld  be  part  of  this,  and  the 
western  pait  of  New  York  State.  While 
the  report  i  1  H.R.  3474  specifically  states 
that  work  ^ill  be  continued  on  projects 
in  other  jvirts  of  the  countiy,  I  might 
ask  my  ct  Ilea;; tie.  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MosHERt  is  there  anticipation 
that  funds  under  this  bill  will  be  availa- 
ble for  research  and  development  in  the 
Devonian  oil  shale  areas? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  It  is  not  only  anticipat- 
ed, but  it  is  already  a  fact.  I  am  hapjjy 
to  say.  ERDA  has  a  $4  million  program, 
and  it  is  being  conducted  in  combination 
witli  private  intcre.sts  that  are  putting 
in  a  little  over  $8  million.  There  will 
be  a  total  of  about  $13  milUon.  This  is 
just  getting  underway.  This  is  an  effort 
to  develop  massive  hydroliccracking 
teclmolc^y  which  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  get  gas  out  of  oil  shale. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  If  v.e  are  going  to  bring 
in  production  ga.s  from  the  Devonian 
.shale,  as  my  colleague  knows,  our  dis- 
tinguished Governor  ui  Ohio  (Mr. 
RHODES!  has  recommended  that  $100 
million  be  devoted  to  this  project.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  this  would  be  tlirowing . 
too  much  money  without  any  assurance 
that  it  could  be  used  efficiently.  But  it 
may  well  be  that  this  $13  miUion  is  only 
the  start  on  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  tliank  mj-  col- 
league for  tliat  explanation.  As  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  half  of  the  enei^y 
used  in  the  industries  in  our  State  of 
Ohio  comes  from  natural  gas  of  which 
there  Is  a  severe  shortage,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  through  this  process  additional 
gas  can  be  developed  for  additional 
needs. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chaumon.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBR<X>K.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftwn  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  johi  with  both  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Ohio  m  endorsing  this  attempt  at 
recovering  the  natural  gas  that  is  so  im- 
portant, not  only  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
but  to  the  State  of  New  York.  We  are  a 
natural  gas  consuming  area  in  western 
New  York,  and  our  people  there  today 
aie  being  laid  off  from  industrial  plants 
in  western  New  York,  because  of  the 
natural  gas  shortage. 

I  want  to  compliment  both  of  the 
Members  from  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oliio,  Mr.  Rhodes,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  attention  to  the  Ap- 
palachian area,  and  that  this  is  the  wav 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
and  (Mr.  Mosher)  .  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Muriha>.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia   (Mr.  Wampler). 
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as  weU  as  such  State  leaders  as  Gov. 
James  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  have  done  the 
Nation  great  service  by  their  efforts  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas. 
Our  natural  gas  shortage  is  growing 
more  acute.  Jobs  and  our  economic  re- 
covery are  being  jeopardized  by  it. 

Yet,  we  have  vast  supplies  of  natural 
gas  hi  the  eastern  United  States  which 
have  not  been  brought  to  the  surface 
because  of  Imperfected  recovery  tech- 
nology—to extract  the  natural  gas  from 
shale  formations,  because  of  production- 
depressing  well-head  price  controls  of 
the  Federal  Power  Conimi'^^sion,  and  be- 
cause of  prohibitions  of  that  Commis- 
sion against  the  intrastate  shipment  of 
natural  gas  in  interstate  pipelines. 

The  Issue  which  my  colleague  and 
friend,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  raises  goes  to  the 
Important  first  of  these — imperfected 
recovery  technology  and  the  role  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  effectively  and  almost 
Immediately  initiating  joint  Govern- 
ment-business projects  to  test  new  re- 
covery devices  and  techniques. 

I  support  proposals  advemced  in  re- 
cent weeks  to  recover  more  quickly  and 
more  fully  the  natural  gas  supplies  now 
known  to  exist  within  the  Devonian  and 
Mississippian  shales  underlying  princi- 
pally Appalachian  area  States.  I  fully 
believe  ERDA  should  also. 

These  undertakings  would  accomplish 
a  number  of  national  objectives. 

First.  They  would  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  to  meet  both  im- 
mediate and  projected  demands  of  com- 
merlcal  and  residential  consumers,  espe- 
cially In  winter  months.  This  would,  in 
turn,  help  to  assure  three  things.  That 
there  wiU  be  no  temporary  or  permanent 
layoffs  in  the  work  force,  because  of  nat- 
ural gas  shortages.  That  the  residential 
consumers  now  using  natural  gas  will 
not  be  required  at  great  expense  to  dis- 
pose of  natural  gas  consuming  major  ap- 
pliances and  to  convert  to  other  forms 
of  energy  uses.  And,  that  new  natural  gas 
hookups  for  either  industrial  or  residen- 
tial users  can  be  commenced. 

Second.  They  would  lessen  U.S..  espe- 
cially those  States  in  the  East,  de- 
pendence on  foreign,  liquefied  natural 
gas  supplies,  which  alone  will  help  us 
meet  the  objectives  of  improving  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  reducing  our  suscep- 
tibility to  imdue  economic  pressures  re- 
sulting from  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  achieving  the  goals  of 
Project  Independence. 

Third.  They  would  lessen  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Eastern  States  upon  natural 
gas  resei-ves  of  the  Southwestern  and 
Southern  States.  This  would  permit  those 
resei-ves  to  remain  for  use  principally  in 
tliose  States  of  origin  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinities,  and  It  would  reduce  the  cost  to 
EasteiTi  States  consiuners  because  of  re- 
duced costs  of  long-length  ti-ansmission. 
Fourth.  They  would  preclude  costlj' 
and  potentially  environmentally  harm- 
ful major  conversions  to  coal  as  an  alter- 
native energy  source,  either  through  the 
direct  use  of  coal  or  through  the  use  of 
byproducts  of  coal  derived  from  lique- 
faction and  gasification. 

nfth.  They  would  provide  the  Nation 
with  an  adequate  energy  source  during 
the  period,  which  Is  projected  to  be  mlnl- 
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On  June  12,  John  N. 
outgoing  Chairman  of  the  *  ^_ 
Commission,   testified   beforf 
commitee  on  Conservation,  1 
Natural  Resources— the  Mcc 
committee— of  the  House 
Government  Operations.   _. 
mittee  is  to  be  compUmente  1 
us  for  its  sessions  on  the 
shortage — which  are  helping 
way  in  which  we  should  be  g 
Chairman  Nassikas  testifiec  as  follows: 
As  yon  are  aware,  the  nation    ;  faced  with 
a  pervasive,  deepening  natural  jas  shortage. 
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The  shortfall  In  firm  service 
estimated  to  be  1,327  billion  _„ 
pared  to  a  shortfall  last  winter 
307  bUUon  cubic  feet  or  30  , 
duilng    the    1975-1976    winter 
to  the  previous  winter  period. 
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representing  over  46  percent  of 
requirements.    Likewise,    United 
Line  Company    (authorized  to 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
slssippi  and  Texas),  which  „.^=v,m 
large  portion  of  the  Southeast  U.S 
five  other  Interstate  pipelines 
natm-al   gas   east   of   the 
projects    curtailment    of    firm    , 
preaching  fully  48  percent  of  its 
qulrements.  Transcontinental  Ga 
Corporation    (authorized    to 
States  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
land,    Mississippi.    New    Jersey, 
North  Carolina,   Pennsylvania,  „ 
Una.  Texas  and  Virginia)   which 
East   South    Central   Region    am 
Coast   as  far   north   as  New 
curtailments  of  firm  service  ». 
over  40  percent  of  rcqiUrements 
In  all,  31  companies  out  of 
project    curtaUment    for    the 
ranging  from  less  than  1  percent 
48  percent  of  requirements.  •  •   - 
mcnts  as  a  percent  of  requlreme:  its 
entire  reporting  group  amount  to 
Ing  19  percent.  ~ 

It  is,  to  me,  Interesting  to  .- 
no  instance  in  the  prepared  p 
did  the  Commission  Chairman 
that  two  of  the  three  major  n 
the  natural  gas  shortage  an 
Commission's    antiquated 
realistic  price  controls  and  i,. 
against  intrastate  shipments 
state  pipelines. 

The  Commi-ssion  Chauman 
his  testimony  by  stating: 

There  Is  no  indication  that 
trend  will  change  for  the  better 
future. 
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That  may   be  true,  but  it 
be  true.  It  will  be  true  if  ERD./ 
help  develop  Appalachian  area 
it  may  be  true  if  the  Federal 
mission  is  unresponsive  to 
mands.  But,  It  will  not  be 
Congress   insists   strongly   ^„^ 
ERDA  and  the  FPC  get  with  the  \ 
and  become  part  of  the  solutlop 
of  part  of  the  problem. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
alternative  energy  sources  as 
fication,  geothennal  energy,  _. 
energy  will  be  widely  avallabl; 
flcient   time   to  overcome   the 
shutdown  of  major  industrial , 
cause  of  natural  gas  shortages 
swer  is,  quite  obviously,  to 
natural  gas  reserves  at  the  ..... 
sible  date.  Development  of  th 
shales  is  the  most  promising 
v/hich  to  meet  these  demands. 

The  best  current  estimate  of 
tity  of  producible,  recoverable 
gas  within  the  eastern  shales  U 
lion   cubic   feet.   This  natural 
within  the  Upper  Devonian  shafe 
lions  beneath  New  York,  .  ^. 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  and  a  small  portion 
sippl.  This  is  a  vast  reserve,  . 
malning  proven  gas  reserves  in 
United  States  at  the  end  of 
only  237  trillion  cubic  feet.  We 
fore  us  an  opportunity  to  add  a 
cent  increase  In  the  Nation's 
reserves. 

Bringing  the  285  trillion  cubt 
eastern  shale  natural  gas  onto 
provide  enough  gas  to  supply 
trial  need.s  of  the  23  industrial 
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57  years,  more  than  adequate  time  to 
,  develop  alternative  energy  sources  on  a 
massive  scale.  This,  In  short,  gives  us 
the  edge  we  need  In  assuring  industrial 
growth  and  in  finding  enough  immedi- 
ately available  energy  supplies  to  cany 
us  through  the  period  when  we  search 
for  long-range  alternative  sources. 

The  reason  this  natural  gas  has  not 
boen  fidly  developed  is  because  of  the 
need  to  refine  the  fracturing  techniques 
to  release  the  gas  from  the  shale.  Tech- 
nicians in  this  subject  field  have  pre- 
sented to  the  congressional  committees 
way?  in  which  developing  technology  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  to  release  that 
gas  today,  and  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  private  industry  to  ERDA 
to  jointly — industry  and  Government — 
proceed  with  new  experiments  to  test 
these  techniques.  ERDA  knows  the  na- 
tural gas  Is  there  and  presumably  recog- 
nizes the  urgent  need  to  develop  the  best 
extraction  techniques.  The  agency  has 
available  to  It,  however,  only  $2.5  million 
a  year  to  allocate  to  this  development, 
when  no  less  than  $24  mUlion  is  needed 
for  this  venture  alone.  In  contrast  to  the 
S14  billion  already  appropriated  for  un- 
employment relief,  and  when  one  real- 
izes the  relationship  of  a  project  to  in- 
sure adequate  natural  gas  supplies  to 
employment  rates  In  the  future,  this  is  a 
small  sum  indeed  to  pay  to  accomplish 
f  uch  an  objective. 

The  cooperative  ERDA-private  indus- 
try efforts  proposed  are,  unfortunately, 
only  a  part  of  what  must  be  done  to 
resolve  the  natural  gas  shortage.  The 
antiquated  regulatory  policies  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  must  be  re- 
formed also.  As  Governor  Rhodes  has 
phrased  It,  these  policies  are  "outmoded, 
absurd,  and  illogical". 

These  regulations  need  immediate  re- 
form in  two  basic  areas.  First,  they  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  excess  capacity  of 
the  interstate  pipelines  for  the  transport 
of  locally  produced  gas.  Second,  they 
force  the  price  of  natural  gas  down  to 
such  an  unrealistic  level  as  to  preclude 
economic  Incentives  for  companies  to  In- 
vest in  exploration,  recovery,  and  distri- 
bution of  new  natural  gas  supplies. 

The  interstate  pipelines  which  trans- 
port natural  gas  from  the  Southwest  and 
South  to  the  States  of  the  Northeast, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  Midwest  are  now 
running  well  under  their  capacity,  but 
that  excess  capacity  cannot  be  used  to 
transport  gas  brought  to  the  surface 
along  the  route  of  the  pipeline.  Yet,  pro- 
ducers and  drillers  are  willing  to  pay  to 
use  these  pipelines.  If  natural  gas  is 
found  In,  for  example.  West  Virginia 
within  a  few  yards  of  Texas-to-New 
York  pipeline,  and  if  the  West  Virgmia 
company  Is  willing  to  sell  It  to  a  New 
York  buyer,  it  Is  now  prohibited  from 
using  that  existing  pipeline.  It  Is  re- 
quired, at  the  vast  and  ultimate  expense 
of  the  consumer,  to  build  a  new  pipe- 
line, or  as  Is  the  probable  case,  to  aban- 
don the  project.  As  a  matter  of  logic, 
economics,  and  conformity  to  national 
energy  and  environmental  goals,  this 
simply  makes  no  sense. 

The  present  national,  federally  reg- 
ulated base  price  of  51  cents  per  thous- 
cnd  cubic  feet  Is  totally  unrealistic  for 


Appalachian  area  gas  wells.  This  gas 
cannot  be  produced  for  anything  ap- 
proaching that  price.  Gas  from  shale  will 
always  be  more  expensive,  because  of 
the  smaller  flow  rates  and  the  higher 
gathering  costs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  FPC  resrulation 
with  respect  to  in-trnnsit  add-ons  of  na- 
tural gas  needs  to  be  repealed  or  sub- 
stantially amended,  and  it  is  as  equally 
obvious  that  we  should  have  an  immedi- 
ate decontrol  of  the  price  of  old  and  new 
natural  gas. 

I  am  awLi.re  that  private  industrj'. 
fiu-trated  by  delay  in  working  with  the 
Federal  agencies,  has  moved  to  imder- 
take  some  specific  Appalachian  area 
drillings  totally  at  then:  own  expense. 
These  drillings  will  be  used  to  primarily 
test  new  techniques  for  fracturing  tlie 
shale.  I  commend  these  efforts,  but  I 
regret  that  they  are  having  to  proceed 
alone  and  with  no  assurances  of  either 
decontrol  of  price  or  of  being  able  to 
place  gas  recovered  into  existing  inter- 
state pipelines. 

Unless  we  begin  now  to  solve  our  in- 
dustrial energy  problems,  millions  more 
will  lo.se  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  or  of  their  comoany  The 
blame  will  surely  rest  with  those  who 
saw  the  inevitable  consequences  of  status 
quo  policies  and  did  nothing  or  too  Uttle. 

Tlie  Congress  now  has  an  opportunity 
before  it  to  make  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  resolution  of  our  natiu:al  gas  prob- 
lems. It  should  avail  itself  of  it 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 

COUCHLIN  ) . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  portion  of 
H.R.  3474  which  was  reported  by  the 
Comnutttee  on  Science  and  Technology 
The  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  non- 
nuclear  portions  of  this  bUl,  and  I  believe 
our  product  Is  a  good  one.  We  were  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  the  benefit  of  an 
analysis  by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  ^assessment  of  the  budget  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  which  added  greatly  to 
our  understanding  of  the  Issues  involved. 

I  will  not  go  over  the  same  subjects 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
have,  but  instead  I  wish  to  focus  on  the 
Environment  and  Safety  Division  of 
ERDA.  This  bill  was,  as  you  know,  jointly 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
Science  Committee.  Each  committee  re- 
stricted its  review  to  the  portion  of  the 
budget  und?r  its  jurisdicUon.  The  result 
was  not  whoUy  satisfactory,  at  least  to 
this  member.  In  spite  of  the  great  effort 
to  make  It  work  smoothly.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  Environment  and 
Safety  Division.  This  division  of  ERDA 
which  is  headed  by  one  of  six  Assistant 
Administrators  of  ERDA,  Is  responsible 
for  the  assessing  the  possible  negative 
effects  of  energy  technologies.  This  di- 
vision cuts  across  the  entire  range  of 
energy  technologies,  and  was  considered 
by  both  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
Science  Committee. 

The  committee  increases  in  the  En- 
vironment and  Safety  Division  were  $20,- 


500,000  over  the  ERDA  request  d  $241,- 
505,000.  Of  this  sum,  $15,500,000  was  for 
health,  safety,  biomedical,  and  environ- 
mental research  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Science  Committee.  A  scientific 
and  technical  education  program  was 
initiated  by  the  committee,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  ¥5  million  so  as  to  better  meet 
the  manpower  needs  associated  with 
nonnuclear  energy  technologies. 

ERDA's  Environment  and  Safety  Divi- 
sion was,  until  this  year,  in  direct  suppo:  t 
of  the  old  Atomic  Eneigy  Commission's 
nuclear  en?rgv  technology  development 
program.  ERDA's  Laboratories  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  reprograming  effort 
away  from  nuclear  research  and  toward 
nomiuclear  research,  an  effort  which  the 
Science  Committee  has  encouraged. 

The  Science  Committee  also  believes 
that  the  research  and  development  work 
undertaken  by  ERDAs  Office  of  Environ- 
ment and  Safety  should  be  fully  coordi- 
nated with  the  program  of  the  OfQce  of 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  There 
exists  some  clear  differences  of  opinion 
in  these  agencies  as  to  their  respective 
areas  of  resronsibilit--.  This  difference  of 
opinion  appears  serious  and  may  hinder 
the  programs  unless  resolved. 

Acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  draw- 
ing a  precise  line  between  the  responsibi- 
Uties  of  EPA  and  ERDA,  and  accepting 
the  notion  that  areas  of  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities exist,  the  committee  never- 
theless wishes  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  continuing  attention  on  the  part  of 
both  agencies  to  Insure  that  the  total 
national  effort  In  environmental  research 
and  development  will  be  conducted  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
most  cost-effective  way.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

While  the  committee  feels  that  ERDA 
must  have  a  vigorous  environmental  and 
safety  program,  the  committee  also  un- 
derstands ERA'S  responsibility  as  the 
agency  whose  basic  mission  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  In  pursuit  of 
that  mission.  EPA  must  also  maintain  a 
strong  R.  &  D.  effort  and  the  technical 
capability  to  assess  the  environmental 
impact  of  emerging  energy  technologies 
and  to  justify  regulatory  actions. 

EPA  has  been  requested  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere  to  submit  an  annual  docu- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  jointly  prepared  bv  ERDA 
and  EPA,  to  explain  the  di\islon  of  re- 
sponsibility for  environmental  research 
related  to  energy.  The  document  should 
be  submitted  prior  to,  or  simultaneous 
with,  the  budget  submission  of  EPA  and 
ERDA  so  that  the  committee  can  view 
the  environmental  research  program  re- 
lated to  energy  as  a  whole.  The  commit- 
tee urges  ERDA  and  EPA  to  co(4>erate 
fully  in  preparing  this  coordination 
report. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  effec- 
tive institutional  mechanism  should  be 
established  to  achieve  coordination  be- 
tween these  two  agencies  so  that  their 
roles  will  be  complementary.  This  coordi- 
nation should  extend  to  joint  use  of  R. 
k  D.  faculties,  and  both  EPA  and  ERDA 
should  make  use  of  the  existing  labora- 
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tones  and  facilities  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  some  general  comments  about 
this  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  i^rst  efforts 
to  responsibly  exercise  the  joint  referral 
mechanism.  These  views  are  personal, 
find  are  not  meant  to  reflect  adversely 
on  any  of  the  individuals  involved.  Ba- 
sically. I  believe  that  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  energy  lesearcli 
rnd  development  problems  o"  the  J^ation 
requires  that  a  careful  balancG  be 
achieved  in  the  efforts  and  lesources  de- 
voted to  the  various  options  available  in 
the  nuclear  and  the  non-nuclear-energy 
fields.  Neither  of  the  two  committees 
having  jurisdiction  are  in  a  position  to 
consider  this  balance  adequately  and 
reach  reasoned  decisions.  Major  contro- 
versy exists  as  to  the  proper  balance  to 
be  achieved  both  within  the  nurtlear  field, 
as  between  the  LMPBR — the  breeder  re- 
actor— and  the  various  non-breeder  re- 
actors, the  fusion  energy  program  et 
cetera.  Likewise  judgments  vary  as  the 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  non-nuclear 
initiatives — fossil,  solar,  eecthermal, 
conservation,  and  fo  forth — versus  nu- 
clear. 

It  docs  not  seem  hl:ely  th?;  these  prob- 
lems can  be  adequately  rf^solved  by  joint 
referral,  and  the  technical  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  makes  it  difficult  to  write 
the  final  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  am  therefore  disposed  to  recommend 
that  the  House  restructm-e  its  approach 
to  conform  to  the  executive  branch  re- 
organization, which  places  all  energy  re- 
seaich  and  development  v.ithin  one  or- 
ganization. This  would  require  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  placina  energy  re- 
search and  development  juri.sdiction  in 
the  House  within  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy— modelled  after  the  JCAE— or 
completely  within  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  1  am  disposed  to 
favor  this  latter  alternative,  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  However,  such  discussion  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  we  ai"e  considering. 

I  believe  that  the  nuclear  portion  of 
H.R.  3474  is  overemphasized  in  compari- 
.son  with  the  non-nuclear  portions,  and 
that  within  the  nuclear  portion  undue 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  breeder 
reactor.  These  imbalances  have  been  only 
partially  corrected  by  recent  decisions 
within  the  executive  branch  to  readjust 
priorities  within  ERDA.  I  also  believe 
that  the  defense-related  portion  of  the 
ERDA  budget  authority  should  be  placed 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  and  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  part  of 
any  restructuring  of  the  jiuisdiction  of 
the  House  committees. 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  floor 
amendments  to  H.R.  3474  which  correct 
the  deficiencies  which  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  na- 
tional laboratories  of  our  country  have 
a  long  history  of  advancing  progressive 
solutions  to  the  science-based  problems 
we  traditionally  have  faced.  Names  like 
Brookhaven,  Los  Alamos,  and  Oak  Ridge 
are  internationally  recognized  as  centers 
where  the  highest  levels  of  research  oc- 
cur. The  prestige  associated  with  the  na- 
tional laboratories,  and  the  presence  of 
Federal  funding  in  support  of  hlgh-mag- 
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nitude  undertakings,  draw  i 
tion  of  our  finest  research 
these  centers. 

Under  current  procedure, 
five  people  only  receive 
an  idea  has  been  formtilly  s 
the  sponsoring  agency,  i  w 
suggest  to  you  that  thJs  __ 
research  effort.  New  ideas, 
throve h  interaction  made  p) 
a  national  laboratory  draws 
nroup  of   researcher?,   need 
low-)evel  funding  to  explore 
bJlity. 

Many  ideas  rre  poiny,  une: 

cause  there  is  no  v.ay  to 

thtir  iviceptlon  when  a  litth 
money  would  permit  a  short 
tion  of  their  merit.s  and  probi 
is  a  definite  need  to  create 
thrt  would  foster  the  oner 
research  and  development 

this  climate  of  enhanced .. 

be  achieved   at  no   additionjil 
would    only    take    a    small 
change  allowing  the  directoi 
tional  l^iboretovy  tj  tske  a  po 
operating  bi-dset  as.signed   . 
and  development,  and  u.se  it 
promi'^in^  ideas  at  hi.s  install 
percent  fisiirs  would  probah|y 
ficient. 

The  availability  of  what 
called  preproposal  re.^earch 
velopment  funds  will 
ploration  of  novel  ."-olutions 
based  problems.  In  the  energy 
cidlly,  benefits  would  accrue 
approach. 

New  proposals  for  energy  r 
development    programs    w 
couraged. 

Early  experimental  work  to 
the  validity  of  new,  energy-r 
could  proceed  without  time 
delays  while  proposals  were 

And  qualified  scientific  pers 
be  redirected  into  new  areas 
to  solutions  of  our  energy  pr . 

We  all  recognize  the  need 
tinning  research  effort,  par 

energy.  With  a  slight  pi 

and  no  added  expense,  we  _ 
large  step  toward  freeing  oui 
community  from  a  manager! 
that  restricts  its  functioning. 

I  therefore  request  that  the 
and  ERDA  both  address  this 
through  corrective  measures  _ 

I  would  Uke  to  imderline  th( 
with  the  following  statement 
by  Dr.  Meyer  Steinberg,  a 
scientist  with  Brookhaven : 

Preproposai.  Energy  R.  &  D 
The  National  Laboratories  hav 
history  of  advancing  progressive 
new  problems  challenging  the  I. 
side  of  the  weapons  research  area 
these  progressive  ideas  have  deve 
basis  of  encroachment  on  e.\lstl. 
matte  agency  funding.  A  sort  of 
effort  for  evolving  new  approa 
National  Laboratories  has  prevai 
ber  of  successful  programs  of  N 
have  emerged  from  these  covert 
ever,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  i 
for  development  of  new  ideas 
submission   of    programmatic 
development   proposals   there 
reality  an  inhibiting  effect  on 
fostering  new  ideas  and  appr 
potential  good  new  Ideas  have  b 
cause  of  this   Inhibiting  effect 
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definite  need  for  creating  a 
would   foster  the  emergence  of 
B.  &:  D.  programs.  Several  specific 
areas  are  spelled  out  as  follows: 

1.  The   development   and   prepir 
proposals   for   new   energy-related 
progr.tins. 

2.  Cond'.icting  preliminary  proof- 
pal  experimental  worlt  to  determii|e 
lidity  of  a  new  approaih  to  the 
e.iergy  pio'o'.eras. 

3.  The    reaireotlng   of   quallfled 
nerso-iiiei  into  new  areas  which 
fumiliiig   the   need  for  solutions 
probienis. 

The   av.ai!;ic3iiiiy   of  pre-proposa 
finiti?  wlilch  is  a  form  of  seed 
stimuKMe  and  encourage  the 
novel    solutions   to   energy   proble^i 
tional  benefits  will  result  from 
in   the  e.-.rly  evaluation  of  a 
idea.   Ii    i?  recommended  that  a 
pre-proposal  fund  equivalent  to  1 
the  R.  &  D    operating  bndget  of  a 
Laboratory    be    made    available    tc 
those   National   Laboratories   whic  i 
pi'esenUy  maintain  an  overhead 
tion.iry  fund  allotment  for  deve! 
nc'.v  R. «':  D.  approaches 

Mis.  LLOYD  of  Tenneisee.  M 
man.  I  i*ise  in  support  of  the 
cmmendations  for  the  Energy 
and  Development  Adminis 
tained  in  H.R.  3474.  I  feel  str 
ve  must  greatly  increase  our 
researcli  and  development  on 
(ley.  pejihevmal  energy,  and  en^r 
.•nervation.  At  the  same  time  we 
quateiy  sui^port  the  underlying 
search     activities     and 
technical  education  programs 
needed  to  assure  the  success 
R.  &  D.  programs.  I  should  also 
tne  ob\  ious  need  for  research  on 
mental  aspects  of  new  energy 
research  which  is  strongly 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

Although  I  support  the  ERD..  i 
recommendations     contained 
3474,  I  do  have  reservations 
part  of  the  bill  which  directly 
district.  Later  today  I  plan  to 
amendment  which  will  address 
of  the  name  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Laboratoi-y.  I  will  later  explain 
posed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the 
our  country  are  not  as  aware  o 
conservation  as  they  are  of 
ergy  topics,  I  think  it  is  one  of 
important  that  we  face  today, 
ence  and  Technology 
ommends  $134,680,000  for 
servation,  research  and 
fiscal  yeaV  1976,  and  $31,933,00t 
transition  period.  This  represents 
crease  of  $93,810,000  in  the 
tion  request  of  $40,870,000 
is  more  than  three  times  the 
tion  request,  it  is  really  quite  a 
proposal  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  we  face  in  reducing  our 
on  imported  petroleum. 

The  Committee  on  Science 
nology,  in  examining  the  ERD/ 
request  for  energy  conservation 
and  development  for  fiscal  year 
the    transition    period,    has 
greatly  from  the  joint  hearings  it 
Energy    Conservation   during 
Congress  with  the  Committee  on 
ment  Operations.  I  was  not  in 
gress  then,  but  I  have  had  the 
nity  to  review  the  excellent  join  \, 
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on  energy  conservation  tbat  was  based 
on  those  hearings.  I  would  like  to  out- 
line some  of  the  highlights  of  that  report 
and  its  relevance  to  ERDA's  energy  con- 
servation research. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  joint  report 
beai-s  repeating.  It  said  that  the  poten- 
tial for  energy  conservation  cannot  be 
achieved  solely  by  a  crisis-oriented  pro- 
gram, by  an  undue  reliance  on  voluntary 
measures,  or  by  high  fuel  prices.  There 
must  be  established  a  comprehensive, 
long-term  effort  to  utilize  energy  more 
eflSciently  and  reduce  waste  thereof.  That 
is  precisely  what  this  committee  has  had 
in  mind  during  its  recent  hearings  and 
subsequent  action  on  ERDA's  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  joint  report  made  recom- 
mendations for  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  generally,  and  to  individual 
departments  and  agencies.  Taken  to- 
gether these  recommendations  called  for 
vigor  and  imagination  in  developing  new 
and  improved  ways  to  use  energy  more 
efficiently,  and  to  Federal  efforts  to  iden- 
tify and  describe  barriers  to  such  im- 
provements including  regulatory,  eco- 
nomic, and  social.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  these  recommendations  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Several  recommendations  that  I  would 
single  out  for  attention  now  include  the 
following: 

The  President  should  insure  that  en- 
ergy conservation  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  be  given  high  priority 
by  all  Federal  agencies  and  be  fully  inte- 
grated with  existing  Federal  programs 
for  industry,  agriculture,  commerce, 
transportation,  housing,  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

ERDA  should  request  adequate  funds 
to  encourage  and  conduct  energy  con- 
servation research  as  one  of  its  specific 
responsibilities  under  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974.  I  mention  this 
because  ERDA's  budget  request  to  im- 
prove the  technologies  for  energy  con- 
servation and  expedite  their  use  is  en- 
tirely disproportionate  to  the  potential 
importance  of  energy  conservation  in 
national  energy  policy. 

Tlie  committees  in  their  1974  report 
looked  closely  into  energy  conservation. 
It  discussed  reasons  for  Oovernment 
funding,  measures  to  provide  the  phys- 
ical technologies  to  conserve  and  more 
efficiently  use  energy,  and  measures  to 
provide  the  social  techiiologies  for  energy 
conservation.  Social  technologies  can  be 
as  important  as  physical  technologies  for 
the  simple  reason  that  many  useful  ideas 
for  conserving  energy  in  commerce,  In- 
dustry, and  residential  use  are  not  ap- 
plied because  of  the  human  factors.  Out- 
moded codes  and  unnecessary  and  costly 
regulations  prevent  the  Introduction  of 
some  innovations;  energy  users  simply 
may  not  know  how  to  analyze  energy  use 
in  a  large  facility  to  find  out  where  en- 
ergy can  be  saved  most  qiilckly  with  least 
expense.  Even  now  many  critical  pro- 
posals for  Federal  energy  policy  rest  on 
shaky  foundations  of  our  understanding 
of  the  so-called  elasticity  of  energy 
prices.  Until  actual  experience  pro- 
duces concrete  results,  we  really  do  not 
know  precisely  how  much  the  use  of  fuels 
and  energy  will  decrease  as  the  price  to 
the  user  goes  up.  All  of  these  matters 


need  systematic,  hardheaded  attention 
^ilch,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  the  ERDA 
research  programs  for  energy  conserva- 
tion should  provide. 

With  the  further  indulgence  of  the 
Chairman,  I  would  appmd  to  my  re- 
main the  chapter  on  energy  conserva- 
tion research  from   the  joint  report: 

Appendix  2 
VI.  Energy  Conservation  Research 

RE.\SONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  FUNOINC 

Many  technologies  already  exist  to  con- 
serve energy.  At  current  energy  prices,  fur- 
ther application  of  these  technologies  should 
be  attractive  to  the  private  sector  and  the 
higher  prices  that  are  anticipated  shotUd 
provide  even  greater  incentives  to  develop 
and  apply  new  technologies.  Although  eco- 
nomics alone  can  be  expected  to  motivate 
expanded  private  research,  development,  and 
application  of  energy  saving  technologies. 
Federal  participation  in  such  programs 
would  provide  several  benefits. 

First,  a  Federal  program  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  for  energy 
conservation  can  assure  that  certain  long 
term  and  risky  options  are  brought  to  the 
point  where  the  private  sector  can  confi- 
dently assess  their  commercial  potential.  It 
can  Increase  the  number  and  kinds  of  op- 
tions for  energy  conservation  throughout 
our  society  so  that  energy  conservation  by 
Individuals  and  organizations  can  be  fitted 
to  their  particular  circumstances. 

Second,  an  intelligently  and  effectively 
planned  program  of  federaUy  funded  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  can 
expedite  commercial  application  If  it  Is  con- 
ducted with  the  full  participation  of  the 
private  firms  which  wUl  ultimately  use  or 
market  the  results.  For  most  short-term 
projects  it  can  be  expected  that  private 
funding  wiU  predominate.  For  the  longer 
term  research  and  development  and  for 
those  short-term  projects  which  promise 
Important  benefits  but  have  not  attracted 
sufficient  private  funding.  Federal  participa- 
tion may  be  essential.""^  That  participation 
can  take  many  forms  In  addition  to  direct 
funding.  For  example,  there  are  tax  mcen- 
tlves,  guaranteed  prices  and  markets,  and 
■  requirements  for  use  of  new  technologies 
in  Government  regulation  and  procurement. 
These  forms  of  participation,  should  be 
thoroughly  evaluated  to  Insure  that  the 
Federal  effort  facilitates  the  development 
and  application  of  energy  conserving 
technologies. 

Third,  energy  conserved  through  the  early 
development  and  application  of  new  or  Im- 
proved technologies  means  nonrenewable 
fuels  saved,  less  dependent  on  foreign 
sources,  and  less  strain  on  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial and  human  resources.  Every  kilowatt 
hour  of  electricity  conserved  represents  a 
saving  of  0.9  pounds  of  coal,  or  0.074  gallons 
of  oU  plus  associated  reduction  In  pollution 
of  the  air  by  combustion  products,  of  the 
waters  by  waste  heat,  and  of  the  Earth  by 
mining  for  coal  and  drilling  for  oU.  Every 
kUowatt  hour  saved  represents  the  equiva- 
lent of  10.4  cubic  feet  of  natui-al  gas  saved 
for  future  uses  as  a  fuel  or  as  a  feedstock 
for  the  fertilizer  or  chemical  industries. 
Every  kUowatt  of  generating  capacity  not 
required  because  of  conservation  represents 
a  capital  saving  of  from  $300  to  $600  depend- 
ing upon  the  type  and  size  of  plant.  Over  a 
30-year  lifetime,  not  histalllng  an  electrical 
powerplant  of  1.000  megawatts  generating 
capacity  could  save  from  $300  to  $600  mU- 
lion  in  direct  capital  outlay  plus  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  costs  of  financing.  In  terms 
of  operating  costs,  not  buUdlng  such  a  plant 
woiUd  save  close  to  $1  billion  more.  Scarce 
manpower  saved  for  other  purposes  would 
include,  for  a  nuclear  powerplant,  some  750 
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man-years  of  design  and  engineering  support, 
340  man-years  of  construction  management, 
4300  or  more  man-yean  of  coiutructlon 
crafts.  And  this  does  not  Include  manpower 
in  the  factories  that  supply  the  materials, 
parts  and  components.  In  terms  of  fuel  sav- 
ings, not  building  and  operating  a  l.OOO-MW 
powerplant  could  save  the  equivalent  of  98 
mlUlon  tous  of  coal  over  30  years,  or  330 
mUUon  barrels  of  oil  or  2  triUlon  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  These  fuel  savings  do  not 
Include  the  savings  of  steel,  copper,  alumi- 
num, plastics,  cement  and  other  materials 
used  In  powerplant  construction. 

Conservation  or  waste  of  energy  Involves 
not  only  physical  factors  but  also  the  de- 
cisions of  milUous  of  persons  and  organiza- 
tions on  a  wide  variety  of  actions  whlcli 
stimulate  or  help  to  minimize  energy  con- 
sumption. Research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration to  provide  the  physical  technol- 
ogies of  energy  conservation  thus  are  only 
part  of  the  requirement.  Needed,  too,  are  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  for 
the  social  technologies.  Improved  information 
and  understanding  are  essential  to  decisions 
on  when  and  where  to  use  nsw  conservation 
technologies.  So  analysis  and  research  in 
economics,  in  cost  and  energy  accounting, 
in  private  and  public  planning.  In  land  use, 
to  mention  a  few  examples,  are  as  much 
needed  for  energy  conservation  as  In  the 
physical  and  engineering  sciences. 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  on  the  short-term  potential  for  en- 
ergy conservation  in  the  United  States  dis- 
cussed expenditures  for  conservation  research 
and  development  as  follows : 

"The  governmental  energy  research  budfct 
should  not  only  bo  directed  to  increasing  en- 
ergy supply  but  should  also  give  consider- 
ation to  research  in  the  area  of  end-use  con- 
sumption. Examples  of  areas  where  sucb  re- 
search could  be  conducted  are  energy-u-se 
patterns  for  communities,  community  devel- 
opment which  takes  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  mass  transit  systems  to  move 
people  to  and  from  work,  Intermodal  trans- 
portation shifts,  more  efficient  heating  and 
cooling  systems,  increased  recycling  of  ener- 
gy-intensive materials  and  increased  substi- 
tution of  communication  for  travel. 

"For  the  most  part,  short-term  savings  In 
these  areas  will  be  smaU:  however,  if  they 
are  to  have  an  effect  on  conservation  efforts 
within  the  next  6  to  15  years,  preliminary 
study  must  begin  now.  The  opportunities  for 
major  long-range  Impacts  are  promising." 

FSOVIDINC     THE     PHVSICAI.     TECHNOLOGIES    FOB 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

JIfeasurement  o]  energy  efficiencg 
In  approaching  any  pbsrsical  technology, 
a  starting  point  is  the  system  of  measure- 
ment. While  energy  efficiencies  are  usuaUy 
calculated  by  comparing  energy  outputs  to 
energy  inputs,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
recently  recommended  that  in  planning  ef- 
forts fOT  Improving  fuel  efficiency,  a  rational 
system  of  measurement  be  used,  one  whlcli 
reflects  the  changes  In  fuel  consumption  at- 
tainable through  various  modifications  in 
equipment  and  practices."' 

A  thorough  understanding  of  and  commpn 
agreement  on  the  definition  and  calculation 
of  energy  efficiency  would  seem  to  be  a  pre- 
reqiilslte  for  effective  planning  lor  researc'i 
and  development. 

Mitigating  the  energy  cost:,  c!  yoV.ution 
controls 

The  foundations  for  present  legislation  for 
air  and  water  pollution  control  were  laid 
during  the  years  when  shortages  of  euergv 
were  not  at  crisis  stage.  So  it  is  readily  un- 
derstandable that  the  energy  requirements- 
of  air  pollution  control  and  waste  hoat  rejec- 
tion systems,  while  realizrd,  were  iiot  seen  as 
governtng  or  critical.  Now  in  an  era  of  scarcer 
fuels.  Improvements  are  needed  in  pollu- 
tion control  technologies  to  reduce  their  ea- 
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ergy  reqinrements.  Such  an  effort  can  help  to 
rorestaU  attempts  to  waive  or  reduce  these 
environmental  controls  because  of  their  en- 
ergy penalties  and  thus  help  to  protect  re- 
ce.it  progress  in  improving  environmental 
<H.iaUty. 

For  several  years  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  other  agencies  have 
emphasized  research  and  development  to 
create  new  technological  options  for  control 
of  emissions  and  waste  heat.  Such  research 
pnd  development  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined In  terms  of  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  systems  and  equipment  being  devel- 
oped—including encreiy  to  build  and  Install 
the  required  systems  and  equipment,  and 
energy  for  their  dally  operation.  Federally 
funded  research  and  development  for  pollu- 
tion control  should  emphasize  measures  to 
reduce  energy  requirements  and  to  increase 
the  energy  efficiency  of  the  control  systems. 
and  thus  reduce  environmental  Impucts  of 
the  supply  and  xise  of  energy. 
Research  options  for  the  residential  and 

commercial  sector 
Many  opportunities  exist  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  lor  energy 
coiLservatlon  in  residential  and  commercial 
use.  These  opportunities  are  to  be  found  in 
the  design,  construction  and  u.^c  of  build- 
nigs,  heating  and  cooling  systems,  hot  water 
heating  systems,  lighting,  equipment  and 
appliances.  The  range  of  possibilities  in- 
cludes not  only  conservation  of  energy  used 
in  completed  buildings,  but  also  the  energy 
Invested  In  the  initial  construcuon  of  the 
buildings  and  their  systems. 

At  the  outset,  improved  Inrtrumentation 
and  analytical  methods  are  needed  to  re- 
liably measure  and  analyze  ths  u.se  and 
movement  of  energy  hi  residential  and  com- 
mercial structures.  This  is  necessary  so  that 
architacts.  engineers,  developers,  owners  axid 
operators  can  have  quantitative,  reliable  In- 
formation for  theh-  decisions  about  energy 
conservation.  For  the  long  term,  some  inno- 
vations are  required  to  make  available  to 
architects  and  enghieers  computer  models 
of  energy  sources  and  flows  within  a  build- 
ing. There  also  are  opportunities  to  Improve 
building  technologies  so  that  energy  systems 
can  be  monitored  and  maintained  more 
effectively. 

Another  option,  the  heat  pump,  appears  to 
be  teetering  on  the  edge  of  widespread  appli- 
cation. How  much  additional  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  would  be 
needed  to  sufficiently  Improve  the  economics 
and  performance  of  commercial  models  of 
heat  pumps  so  that  builders  and  buyers  will 
specify  these  units  In  their  own  economic 
self-hiterests?  And  what  about  the  prospects 
for  even  more  efficient  heat  pumps,  such  as 
those  assoclatell  with  solar  energy  systems? 
Some  Innovators  are  thinking  about  using 
heat  pumps  to  provide  high  quality  heat 
from  the  low  quality  waste  heat  from  con- 
densers of  steam  turbines.  These  Ideas 
should  promptly  be  tested  on  a  large  scale. 
They  are  open  questions  for  the  planning 
of  conservation  research  programs. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  major  electrical 
equipment,  such  as  alr-condltloning  units, 
is  another  area  for  potential  energy  savings. 
Accelerated  substitution  of  solid  state  phys- 
ics devices  for  vacuum  tubes  in  electronic 
equipment  can  reduce  energy  requirements 
of  products  such  as  television  receivers  which 
account  for  almost  1  percent  of  national  en- 
ergy demands.  If  voluntary  or  mandatory  en- 
ery  performance  standards  are  to  be  Epeclfled 
for  various  products,  new  research  and  de- 
velopment will  he  needed  both  to  provide  the 
basis  for  writing  such  standards  and  to  pro- 
vide the  technologies  to  meet  them. 

Recommendations  for  research. — Dr  Bruce 
Hannon  of  the  University  of  niinols  proposed 
numerous  research  topics  relating  to  resi- 
dential and  commercial  use.  Some  of  these 
are:  '■" 
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Residential  insulation. 

Total  energy  cost  of  lighting 

Use  of  electricity  for  space  h( 

Energy  cost  per  family  of  alti 
niunlty  developments. 

Study  of  .sociological  obstacle 
of  less  energy  consumptive  life 

The  energy  cost  of  diversity 
ing  of  consumer  products. 

Professor  David  C.  White  of 
ergy    Labor.itory   proposed    sev 
topics  for  residential  and  com 
conservatioii:  '•- 

UrSIDENTIAL 

Sp.ico     c.,iij;tioning — fuel 
pump,:    .<;olar    heat    boosters; 
••iystpms:  efflcloncy  of  equlpniei- 

Archneitural  design— therma 
internal   de£,igu   to  aid  space 
wii.dow  design  and  siting. 

Hot  water — fuel  choice;  ia; 
stornjie  dcsi^jn;  heating  at  paint 
storage. 

Urban  de?)gn— total   urban   : 
ning  inteirr.iiing  all  functions 
saurce  and  environmental  inipajt 

COMMERCIAL 

Spncc     conditioning — fuel 
pumps;    .'eoT.tonalized   systeins; 
equipment;  cmcle.-.t  distribntioi 
heating  and  ccollng;  integratefl 
sy.stcms. 

Architectural  design— (otal  ei 
controls  of  buildings;  siting  cle,' 
mize  total  resource  requirement 

niuminatlon — levels  and  tim 
lntegr.ition  wHh  space  conditi 

Hot  water— fuel  choice;  ccn 
tem=;;  sectional ized  sy.stom.<!;  in 
design  of  .storage  and  deliverv  : 

Eric   Hirst   and   Joel   Darmst. 
mendcti  that  the  Feder.il  Gover 
research  Including:  '-J 

( 1 )  Develop  and  legtilaiiv  ^ 
detailed  energy  consumption  da c 

(2)  Ways  of  bringing  capital 
tradeoffs  to  bear  on  the  choice 
efficient    systems    In    the    const 
purchase     of     residential     and 
structures. 

(3)  Publication  and  labeling  o 
formance  for  residential  energy 

<4)  The  effect  of  the  tax  syst( 
conservation  in  buildings. 

(6)  Energy  for  buildings  view 
systems  perspective. 

(6)  Incentives  for  the  pioduc 
qulsltlon  of  more  efficient  air- 
and  other  appliances. 

(7)  Economic,  environmental 
use  characteristics  of  electric 
Its  alternatives. 

(8)  Economic,  environmental,  _ 
use  characteristics  of  total  cnergj 

(9^  Lighting  levels  In 
Ings  and  on  highways. 

{ 10)  Role  of  the  General  Serv 
istration  in  conducting  energy- 
experiments  In   large  Federal 
purchasing  goods  and  service? 
atlng  Federal  facilities. 

There  must  also  be  fiuthev  .s 
residential   and  comm»;rcial   bu 
affect    energy    consumption    and 
should  be  changed. 

For  example,  a  comparison  of 
requirements  under  different 
shows  as  much  as  a  3  to  1  v., 
changes  required  by  regulation  , 
type  of  building,  and  the  codes 
aider  the  degree  of  occupancy, 
percent    or    90    percent.    Since 
warmed  or  cooled  air  from  a  bttil 
major  source  of  energy  loss;    thi 
ventilation  codes  requires  reex 
what   extent   are  present 

based      on     demonstrated     , ,, 

sciences  and  to  what  extent  upo  i 

tion  of  practice  and  tradition?  H 

would  it  be  to  reduce  energy  loss 

ce5?lve  ventilation  by  changing  t 

of  ventilation  as  occupancy  chan 
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Research  options  for  conserva 
industry 

Industry  is  the  largest 

eigy,  accounting  for  more  than  40 
the  total  U.S.  energy  demand.  T 
vation  in  Industry  should  receive 
Ity.  Management  will  give  Inc: 
tlon  to  energy  conservation  as 
and  electricity  go  up  with  con., 
.•sure  to  get  on  with  conservation 
useful   by  product  of  such  Intt. 
conser\aiion  of  material  as  well 
through  redesign  of  products  an( 
that  substitute  plentiful,  less  exp 
terliils  for  scarcer  and  more 

Energy   conservation   In 

ings  will  require  substantial 
developnent.  The  Federal  Gc 
help  to  demonstrate  results  of 

modifying  some  of  its  large 

ings  in  arsenals,  naval  bases,  and 
Stich   experiments  would  provide 
demonstration  and  accurate  coi 
operating  information  to  speed 
efforts  in  industry.  Furthermore,  . 
Government    could    facilitate    the 
of  tsrhnical  and  managerial 
gardmg  energy  conservation 
firms. 

Much  of  the  energy  used  In 
for    cjii^ersion    into   mechanical 
tromertianical  energy.  Many  of  th( 
and  equipment  were  designed  In 
low  priced  and  abundant  fuel  su] 
it  V  as  deemed  preferable  to  use 
and  energy  rather  than  Invest  s< 
in  more  expensive  installations, 
lion    has    changed.    Designers 
i-eriou^ly    consider   substituting 
scarce  energy.  For  the  near  term, 
du.stry  should  find  attractive 
to  develop   and  apply  new 
recover  or  use  waste  heat.  Total  .. 
tenis  seem  liiiely  to  become  more 
if  some  limiting  institutional  and 
problems  can  be  solved.  For 
owner   of  a   total  energy  system 
permitted  to  sell  excess  electricity 
bor,   a  transaction  often  ruled  v,. 
State  law  governing  electric  public 
Energj'  savings  In  Industry  throi 
tution  of  one  material  for  another 
tei-m  approach  that  should  benefit  , 
eral  funding  for  analysis,  research 
velopment.    The   Department   of 
with  its  longstanding  ties  with  h.v_. 
example,  would  be  the  logical  agenc  f 
liclze  research  and  development  fc 
vation  of  energy  in  manufacturing 
and    materials.   As   a   priority   flrsi 
could  arrange  for  the  updating  of 
>sis  of  energy  use  in  industry 
former  Office  of  Science  and  l>w™ 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  in 

Recycling  of  materials  offers 
portunity  lor  conservation  of 
and   materials   in  industry.  In   ^ 
funding  work  to  Improve  recycling, 
eral  Go\  ernment  should  arrange  for 
analyses  of  the  institutional  and 
factors   that  govern  recycling  and 
innovations   and   Improvements   to 
age  it. 

The  further  automation  of 

esses  merit  analysis,  so  that  both  ... 
energy  costs  and  operating  energy 
automated  systems  can  be  bettei 
stood." 

Analysis  and  research  can  expand 
for  products  designs  that  save 
materials  by  having  longer  useful 
Producing  an  automobile  with  a  e, 
life  of  20  years  can  save  materials 
erg\-.  It  would  also  substantially 
economy  of  the  automobile  Industry, 
sirable  and  undesirable  effects  of  a 
promote     manufacture     of     long 
products  need  to  be  well  understoo  1 
vance   to   forestall  decisions  ba-sed 
ventional    wisdom    that   could 
harm    than    benefit.    Thorough 
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hard    headed    analysis,    and    r-soarch    pre 
needed. 

Recovimendations  for  reo'tin-;;. — George 
N'.  Hatsopoulous,  president  of  the  Thermo 
Klectron  Corp.,  and  a  recogniied  e.xpert  in 
ihe  field  of  industrial  energy  conservation, 
recommended  several  oppoiiriimiie.s  for  Fed- 
(■rul  action  Incltiding:  ''■i 

(»)  Sponsorship  of  inteiisi-y  re.-=e»nh  and 
dewiopment  of  new  induKtrial  proce.s:ies  ihn' 
■votild  require  less  energy  per  unit  of  output, 
(b)  Sponsorship  of  coopersuive  prograins 
i.cr-.veen  electric  utilities  on  one  ht.iid  and 
uiajor  process  steam  users  ou  "he  other,  so 
that  fuels  can  be  used  for  tue  simultaneous 
production  of  electricity  and  nroce.ss  sreaii!. 
He  stated  that  research  on  ludtis trial  en- 
ergy conservation  has  been  several  v  neglenced 
and  deserves  special  attention.  -■ 

Eric  Hirst  and  Joel  Darmstodttr  appiai.sed 
the  opp<H'ttinlties  for  energv  con.ser'.aflon  for 
industry  as  follows:  '^ 

(1)  Altbotigh  Industry  is  the  laraesfc  con- 
sumer of  energy,  very  Uttle  is  kuo\vn  about 
industrial  patterns  of  energy  use.  There  Is  an 
Immediate  need  for  research  foctised  on 
questions  concerning  the  distribution  of  en- 
ergy among  the  various  industries,  ways  in 
which  energy-use  patterns  have  changed 
over  time,  and  relationships  between  energy 
use  and  labor  and  capital  input.s  and  indus- 
trial output.  This  work,  alth.ough  it  will  not 
directly  reveal  energy-con.servmit.n  oppor- 
tunities, may  point  to  the  '>>>s!c  factors  ac- 
counting for  increased  indii  'lutl  energy  use. 

(2)  Research  Is  needed  "o  e\amiiie  the 
possibilities  for  Increasing  tiie  energy  effi- 
ciencies of  existing  iudustriul  prooe.=-ses.  and 
i<»  examine  alternative  production  lechnol- 
ogles  which  are  more  energy  efflcient.  Effort.s 
..^liould  be  focused  on  those  indu.stries  which 
are  currently  most  energy  intensive.  Such 
work  must  also  evaluate  the  economic  at- 
tractiveness of  these  alterna'.ives.  Much  of 
this  work  can  probably  best  l>e  carried  dut 
nithin  the  Industries  themsHves  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  work  of  this  nature  Is 
under  way  within  several  industries,  al- 
though research  results  are  not  generollv 
publicly  available. 

(3)  Research  should  be  conducted  on  the 
ctiergy  implications  of  varioi!s  product  alter- 
natives such  as  synthetic  versus  natural 
fibers,  steel  versus  alumintira,  and  different 
l^inds  of  food.  Such  analyses  should  consider 
the  energy  required  for  manufacture  and 
lifetime  use  of  the  products,  the  economic 
:iud  employment  Impacts  of  producing  alter- 
natives, and  the  degree  to  wliich  such  alter- 
natives are  "truly"  equivalent.  These  studies 
should  also  examine  tlie  energv  implications 
of  manufacturing  products  de.^igned  for 
longer  lifetimes. 

(4)  Many  factories  buying  electricity  al.so 
use  fossil  fuels  to  produce  &team.  What  pos- 
sibilities exist  for  coupling  these  systems? 
Perhaps  the  factory  could  generate  ite  elec- 
tricity on-site  and  use  waste  heat  directly: 
alternately,  the  powerplant  coiUd  be  situated 
nearby  orin  an  industrial  complex.  However 
mi-site  generation  would  probablv  necessi- 
tate oil  or  gas  (coal  being  imacceptable  in 
small  installations) .  Does  this  point  to  a  role 
for  nearby  nuclear-based  combined  steam- 
elcctrlc  facilities?  It  must  be  noted  that  in- 
dustrial "own"  electric  generation  is  a  stead- 
ily tailing  share  of  the  nationwide  electricity 
iotal.  An  analysis  of  this  trend,  and  how  it 
-cinares  with  the  points  jtist  raised,  mi^ht 
■K-  ii.seful. 

(S)  One  area  of  research  that  deseiies  fur- 
iii<-r  investigation  is  recycling— that  is,  the 
comparison  of  the  use  of  energy  for  produc- 
uig  virgin  materials  versus  collection  and  re- 
proocsslug  of  used  materials  (e.g.,  paper,  met- 
lis.  glass).  A  broad  look  is  needed,  Includ- 
mt;  all  direct  (extraction,  process,  trans- 
l>oni  and  Indh-ect  (waste  treatmei^t,  land 
lesK.ration,  etc.)  effects.  Such  »  study  shonM 
^'l-^o    consider    institutional    mectoi''.sm«,— 
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sucli  as  depletlr.n  allowances  and  freight 
rates  established  b.>  tne  Interstate  Commerce 
Coimnlsslon — which  inhibit  greater  recycling 
of  energy-intensive  materials.  A  related "studv 
is  an  examination  of  the  energv  required  to 
produce  patkasina  material,  llils  studv 
should  also  exaiinne  tlie  possibilities  for  re- 
duriug  packaging  mateiloi  u.w. 

16)  Researcli  nnshi  ije  luidertakcu  winch 
woiiUt  seek  to  disrio:*e  sifj,;ificant  con.serva- 
iJoii  poPsibillMes  in  i;j-ci/ic  )<>dtistries  and 
priKe.ise.s.  Thi.s  v.o.ild  ultn  r.)  avoid  general- 
i^ai:^)ns  lor  a  .s«'cinr  of  liie  eioiioiny  where 
at-uern:  ol)sorv«ti<ni>  .irf  hri.ie  iiiore  tlian  bro- 
iniil>'-.  Kllergy-i^tpn^'.ve  processes  and  indus- 
b  ies  s)ioiild  receive  jirfine  convideraiion  (e  g 
aluminum).  <■  '  *  ' 

iTi  But  even  shnrr  of  tf-lmolfipioal  break- 
tiuotti-hs  •  »  f  subsmntial  energv  savings 
are  bclie\ed  reali/^ible  at  existing"  technol- 
t>i>y.  -Since  losses  of  energy  do  not  normally 
sliow-  up  iu  the  same  manner  as  off-qualitv 
production,  Inefficietit  Ia>x>r,  and  equipment 
breakdown,  huge  losses  are  often  tolerated 
simply  because  no  one  knows  they  exist" 
*  ■'  -  Research  might  therefore  concentrate 
on  these  points:  Ho*-  widespread  industrially 
are  energy  metering  or  computer  programs 
designed  to  control  u.se  and  minimize  costs? 
What  is  the  feasibility  of  Introduchig  energv 
u.se  as  an  cxpUcIt  and  standard  element  of 
est  a<coimtlng  in  industrial  operations'  For 
the  longer  run,  what  is  the  trend  toward 
niaiting  energy  usage  an  explicit  component 
o:  nt«  plant  design  and  process,  or  how  can 
.such  a  trend  be  eneouraged?  Tliis  studv 
should  be  coordinated  with  ongotag  indus- 
trial energy-management  progranv;.  such  as 
tho.se  at  Du  Pont.  Dow,  and  General  Electric 
Other  research  which  they  recommended 
included:  J-* 

tl)  Relationships  between  energv  use 
labor  and  capital  Inputs,  and  output  in  major 
industries. 

(2)  Analj-sis  of  possroillties  for  increasing 
euei-fey  efficiencies  of  selected  industrial 
processes,  and  eKainhiatlon  of  alternative 
production  technologies  which  are  more  en- 
irj^r-efflcleut. 

1 3)  Energy  implicat l6n.s  of  various  end- 
product  consumption  alternaUves. 

'4)  Tudustrlal  self-generation  of  electricity 
and  use  of  waste  heat  from  powerplants 

o)  Energy  implications  of  recycling,  and 
iiisilimloual  barriers  to  greater  recycling 

Professor  David  C.  White,  Energy  Labora- 
tory, Massachusett*  Institute  of  Technology. 
discti.s.sed  many  opportunities  for  energy  con- 
servation in  indiislry,  manufacturing  and 
waste    dispcsal,    setting    them    out   as    fol- 


1)      INUVSTRI.4L    AND    ENERGY    PBOCESSINC 

Wast©  heat  utUizatlon— industrial  enerev 


I'  -ornotes  at  end  of  article 


parks:  waste  heat  utilization  in  lu-ban  areas 
balancing  total  environmental  impacts 

Energy  intensive  materials  production- 
energy  efficiency  in  materials  processing-  re- 
cycle versus  new  resource  utilization'  for 
niiniiiHim  total  environmental  impact. 

(2)     KLAKTTFACTXmSD    GOODS 

Cuu-umer  durables— energy  use,  direct  and 
indirect;  throw-away  versus  repairable-  life- 
time; efficiency;  insulation  tlUckness  and 
frost  free  refrigeration;  manufacture  for  re- 
cycle. 

Packai;ing  and  bottIiiii:-.disposj\ble  con- 
tainers; individual  packaging. 

Product  design-choice  of  materials  and 
uesign  criterta  to  minimize  resource  and  en- 
vironmental Impacts  during  manufacture 
oper-'irion,  and  disposal 

(3)     W.\STa     DI5;>OS»L 

Ti-Hsh— energy  retjuirc-meiUs   It.r   rccvclc 
heat  content  utilization. 

Sewage— energy  requiremenls  for  cleanup 
including  return  to  land,  potable  water  and 
sludge  disposal  or  utilizaiion. 

Hiiiman  Assoclnte.s,  in  a  r«>port  fi.r  the  sub- 
committees on  R.  &  D.  opportunities  for 
energy   conRerv«ti<-»«.    ."^Ue-d    Tor  .addl(i<.n:ii 


analyslK  of  substitntions  of  one  material  for 
another,  and  in  part  Icular  the  energy-saving 
characteristics  of  aluminum: 

In  the  automotive  Industry  (and  all  inetul- 
orieuied  industries  in  general)  material  sub- 
sritutkin  can  result  in  noticeable  ii.-\tlonv.ide 
ener,^-  '^hviuks.  T1i«  plumlnum  industry  has 
l>«eu  t-rificized.  as  a  large  constinier  of  the 
^fatloH•s  «>)e-ti-ff"ii  ^nert'V.  However  (one  au- 
thority -.Mies  that  I  the  use  of  lightweight 
aluminum  in  tntiiKportalion  vehicles  save- 
more  encryy  than  hnlting  all  aluminum  pro- 
duction and  making  steel  or  copijer  to  re- 
place It.  TJii's.  by  expanding  the  use  oi 
sUuiUniuii  in  vehit  l.^..  a  signiflcHJit  contribu- 
tion can  be  madf  luv  iud  conserving  the  Na- 
tion's critical  ener^;y  supplieff.  R.  &  D.  ai-e 
necessary  to  assess,  in  depth,  the  eiicrty 
.savings   from    aluminum   substitution." 

The  idea  of  s*\lng  energy  bv  using  and 
recycUng  aluminum  hitroducesa  new  time 
scale  into  cost  benefit  calculations.  Use  of 
aluminum  in  amomoblles  would  mean  that 
the  metal  v^ould  not  become  available  for  re- 
cyllug  for  perhaps  a  decade,  but  thereafter 
a  continuing  supply  would  be  available  as 
each  model  year  car  comes  to  the  end  of  lis 
life-cycle  In  the  junkyards.  A  related  analv- 
tlcal  question  Is  how  far  a  car  made  with 
aluminum  would  have  to  be  driven  before 
the  savings  in  fuel  costs  would  offset  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  aluminum?  Would  a  shift 
to  greater  use  of  alumlnmn  cause  a  rise  in 
energy  dem«nd  that  would  not  be  offset  ft-i 
many  years?  This  .same  question  has  occuiTed 
In  considering  solar  energy.  How  long  would 
a  solar  collector  have  to  be  used  to  offset  the 
amount  of  energy  required  to  manufacture 
the  collector  and  what  impsvct  wotUd  a  shift 
to  solar  heating  and  ccx>ling  have  on  ener'i' 
demand  In  the  near  future?  "^ 

Another  Idea  discussed  bv  Htttman  As-sr.- 
ciates  was  the  p<jiential  for  improved  enerjiv 
efficiency  ihrouyh  materials  saved  by  use  of 
manufacturing  and  process  control: 

Because  automated  manufacturing  along 
with  in-process  control,  using  computeri/^a- 
tion  and  nondestructive  test  methods,  pro- 
vides the  least  v  astefiu  method  of  material 
processing,  R.  &  d.  and  applicjition  in  this 
Held  should  be  accelerated. 

Within  2  years,  Aimco  Steel  Corp.  expects 
to  have  a  computer-controlled  recvcling  plant 
processmg  800,000  tons  per  rear  of  steel- 
makUig  waste  as  feed  into  their  blast  fur- 
naces. Process  control  Is  necessarv  to  provide 
a  coutintious  optimum  mix  of  these  wastes 
to  the  furnaces. 

Tliese  examples  Illustrate  the  potential  for 
automiition  to  optimize  industrial  processes 
and  fabrication.  Clearly  the  dh-ect  enerev 
consumed  in  a  totally  automated  plant  ex- 
ceeds that  of  a  labor  hitenslve  plant  but 
the  reduction  ui  internal  scrap  achieved 
tbrough  the  elimination  of  human  error 
probably  more  than  compensates  for  this 
factor.  R.  *:  D.  .ire  necessary  to  determine 
11  automated  maniifacturing  couserve.s 
energy.'^- 

Bruce  Hannon  suggested  greater  emphasis 
on  the  study  of  the  patterns  of  energy  con- 
sumption within  fue  industrial  sector.  Some 
Of  the  research  topics  he  recommended 
are:  '■■^ 

The  energy  saMi-s  of  -tTycli.-  melds; 
glass,  paper,  and  pla.-..ios. 

An  ImplemeniHiion  plan  for  energy  con- 
servation m  heathig  and  lighting  iuditetrial 
and  commercial  buildings. 

The  energy  savings  by  substitution  of  new 
te<ainologles  In  tiit  top  20  most  energy  con- 
sumptive manufacturing  industries. 

The  energy  impact  of  synthetics. 

The  bnpact  of  automation  on  energy  use. 
Bc.-*carc7(  options  for  conservation  in  tranS' 

portiiticn 

Fuels  cosiiiumed  in  the  transportation  of 
people  and  freigh.  represent  about  25  percent 
of  the  u.tal  U.S.  et  ergy  demand.  More  than 
90  percent  or  1Ms  energy  Is  supplied  from 
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petroleum  products.  Effective  conservation  in 
transpopUUon  is  essentljU  ir  our  reliance 
upon  Imported  ollis  to  be  kept  wltbln  safe 
bounds  untU  alternative  suppUes  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Conservation  of  energy  In  traiisprriatlou, 
licwever,  may  have  unsettling  effects  for  our 
economy  and  way  of  life.  The  recent  turmoil 
nmong  the  Independent  truckowners  and  op- 
«ra:ors  U  one  example;  the  litpact  on  the 
recreation  Industry  of  this  pait  winter's  £-.via- 
lino  shortage  is  another.  For  this  reason  pro- 
posed measures  to  save  fuel  bi  transporta- 
tlou  need  careful  systematic  aiwlysis  to  iien- 
tliy  not  only  beneiito  but  alsa  tl:e  dwauvan- 
•  ages  and  Impacts  upon  t'ne  siibplipf  and 
u>ers  of  the  transportation  niodeaffcciea 

In  the  short  term,  conserving  energy  in 
transportation  by  Increasing  tlie  euergy  eiU- 
cicncy  of  individual  modes  when  feasible  wili 
probably  have  a  minimal  effect  ou  lifestyles 
For  the  longer  term,  energy  can  be  conserved 
by  changing  the  need  for  transportation  as 
for  example,  bringing  places  of  work  and  resi- 
.'?r,^*'!   "^f^'    together,   or    by   substituting 
electronic  conferences'  for  business  travel 
Probably  the  most  promising  opporiuniiv 
for  research  and  development  and  demon- 
straUon  is  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  automobUe  and  Ita  engine.  Engines  are 
needed  that  are  more  efficient  and  vet  keep 
emissions  wlthta  acceptable  limits."  Use  of 
waste  heat  from  eubines  couia  be  explored. 
Automotive    alr-condltloning.    for   example 
iinpcses  a  substantial  fuel  penalty  because  It 
takes  mechanical  energy  from  the  engine  On 
the  other  hand,  refrigeration  cycles  that  use 
neat  rather   than   mechanical   energy  have 
loi]g  been  known.  One  target  for  automotive 
rp.'.eaich  and  development  could  be  the  per- 
re-lion  and  demonstration  of  a  heat  eb  orp- 
tiou  alr-condlt!onlug  system   energized   bv 
Wd.'ite  engine  heat. 

long-term  dei-elopment  oi  i  ew  lypts  of 
nu.ro  efficient  engines  should  also  be  a  part 
of  Federal  research  programs.  Promisuig  op- 
portunities exist  with  the  stratified  charge 
engine,  dlesel  engine,  gas  turbine,  rankln© 
cycle  and  sterling  engines,  electric,  and  hy- 
brid-electric propulsion.  While  short-term 
automotive  re.=earch  should  remain  to  the 
hands  of  the  automobile  Influstry.  long-term 
Pedera  research  Is  needed  to  advance  those 
technologies  which  are  beyond  the  capabill- 
>ies  of  the  private  sector.'"  Furthermore. 
Sonera!  automotive  research  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government  could  .serve  to  promote 
balanced  comlderatlon  by  the  private  sector 
or  all  promtsmg  automotive  technologies  In- 
siu-mg  that  attention  Is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  environmentally  sound  automotive 
systems  Is  another  area  where  Federal  re- 
search  could  be  very  Important 

Energy  can  be  conserved  by  using  automo- 
bUes  more  efficiently.  Analysis  of  new  ways  to 
encourage  carpoollng  should  be  undertaken. 
Including  the  Federal  spmMorshlp  and  raonl- 
torlng  of  carpoollng  experiments.  Changlni? 
traffic  control  systems  to  reduce  the  number 
of  stop,'go  cycles  and  Improve  traffic  How 
would  also  help  to  conserve  energy  More 
radical,  and  potentially  more  productive, 
would  bo  widely  staggered  work  hours  and 
scheduling  holidays  to  reduce  penk  traffic 

Another  family  of  conservation  poislbilltles 
Is  to  be  found  In  a  shift  toward  less  energy 
Intensive  modes  of  transportation.  The  en- 
ergy per  passenger  mUe  or  ton  mile  is  much 
higher  for  aircraft  than  for  barges.  So  some 
anal.vsts  opt  for  a  shift  to  the  more  efficient 
mode.  However,  there  Is  more  to  such  a  de- 
cision  than  energy  alone.  Such  shifts  should 
represent  an  acceptable  taiuleoff  between  en- 
ergy savings,  time,  and  costs.  Generally,  the 
lesa  energy  Intensive  modes  for  transports- 
tlon  take  longer  to  move  goods  and  people 
from  point  to  point.  How  valuable  is  the 
time  lost  by  shifting  from  faster  to  slower 
tran<TX)rt?  There  should  be  careful  analyses 
of  the  net  energy  requirements  of  our  trans- 
portation systems.  Includlhg  the  energy  i  sed 
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to  build  and  maintain  the  .... 
transportation.  For  example,  thi 
and  airfreight  In  some  Ins 
nated  warehousing  centers,  .„„ 
capital  and  operating  cost.^  plu 
charges  for  thalr  Invenfories. 

A  frequently  proposed  course 
urj  i",  (o  mo. e  conjmuters  fro; 
mobiles   to  mass   transit.  Ho\s 
limited  .".na]y5l.<:  jii.d  re-e.iroh  xc 
long    it   would   T.ike   to   si:/Tici 
mas5  tr.in^lt  to  accommidi^e 
•■ihirt  .tnrt  v.h?t  the  cnpital  ond 
or  the  mars  trar.s;t  would  be  M. 
Kit.  propoTnlo  seem  to  rely  on  e> 
vc:uloiial  bu.=i  or  subv.r.v  sv.-'tem 
.w;  t!ioe  factors  whicls'm'ade  t: 
!ho  mode  of  tran.';p:,rtai:on  pr^f 
com:nu.>rs.  They  also  imply  .su 
5-idles  from  the  public  trcV^'iir 
involve  fraclc-o.fi"  deci.sion«,  parr 
transport    su:)3idies    start    to 
funding  foi-  police  rnd  other 

Recomrvenrhtt ioiif!  for  rasearc\ 
,i!id  Jof>l  D.irmstadtor  provided 
assessment  of  the  need  for  exr.ai 
Into  transportation  energy  co 
Er.ergy-u.se    pattenw    within 
.donation  .sector   appear   to  be 
ilood.    The    need    now    is    for 
evaluate  thi>  energy  conieq.'.enc 
of  hnpiementins,'  various,  con.se 
tuples  Involving  modal   mix  f\\ 
in    load    factor.-.    inirir<)vement< 
effici<!nc1e«:.    and    interaciior.s 
chancres.     For     each     of     tl.ese 
reasonable  assumptions  con^Brn 
of  change  mast  be   made;   o:ie 
sumc.  fcr  example,   a  .sudden 
shirt  In  r,cw  cr  salts  to  comp 
c.j.'iipuMr:.  Tlie  ef oneiric  cosi^ 
of  such  transportation  chancer; 
evaluated.      Most      Important, 
designed    lo    iinplcmc:u    such 
^.chemes    need    to    be    ideiitlfied 
effectiveness   evaluated.   Becaus* 
mobile    is    the    dominant 
energy  user,  conslderrible  ptle... 
be   de'.oted    to    mctiiods   for   re< 
fuel  consumption,  such  a.s  shil 
pass.er.ger  mode?:.  Increasing  n\\^ 
tors,    and    encouraging    the    nsi 
wclglit.   low-horsepower   aiitos. 
•search  Is  needed  to  Identiry  mfc, 
incorporating  energy  couslderatlu 
portatlon  planning  and  decision 
all  levels  of  government. 

They  went  on  to  list  several 
search  topics:  i" 

(1)  Incentive's  "and  problems 
n-ith  a  shift  from  a  large  to  sma 
cars,  and  Increased  occupancy. 

(2)  Incentives  and  problems 
with  a  shift  from  passenger  car 
transport  In  urban  areas. 

(3)  Incentives  and  problems 
with  a  sliift  to  Intercity  trains 
away  from  cars  and  short-hai 
trips. 

'<4)    Possibility  of  shifting 
from  trucks  to  rail. 

Bruce  Hannon  of  the  Univer.sitj 
recommended  expanded  auto  r 
analyses  Into:  »* 

Policies  for  increasing  the  eas 
autos. 

Implementation    plans    for 
mass  transit  for  autos. 

The  effects  en  energy 
imlfled  national  or  regional 
plan. 

Professor  Wlilte  of  MIT  emph 
need  for  more  research  Into 

fuels,  their  availability, .„^ 

pact,  and  the  development  of 
capable  of  utilizing  electricity 
gen  In  transport  vehicles. 

Ho  recommended  the  follow! 
goals:  '** 


various  modes  of 

use  of  trucks 

Instances  has  ellml- 

thii:  .saving  their 

the  carrying 
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Fooi.jotes  at  end  of  article. 
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— Erie  Hirst 
he  following 
ded  re.~,earch 
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research    to 
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Private      auto — increased 
longer  lunnional  life;   new  ^..„, 
based  on  resource  and  environmei 

Ma&s  transit — increased  use  o 
for  mass  transit;  new  mass  transii, . 

Intercity  transportation  corrid  )i 
portatlon  modes  with  higher  pam- 
per unit  of  fuel;  high  .speed 
versus  aircraft. 

Transportation    of    gf.or»-,— in 
miles  unit  6f  fuel. 

Commiiiilcat'ons— audio-visual 
to  replace  the  need  fcr  travel. 

The  draft  report  of  the  er 
{a:3k   force  to  the   Committee  oi 
.■'•>d  D(-v".-lopment  of  the  Federal 
mlsiion's  national  pov.er  survey 
some  of  the  specific  transportatlch 
topics  whicit  should  receive 
tlon.    It    reccmmended    that 
Oo.^ernment: 

(1;   Analyze  barriers  to  >hlfts 
car.s-. 

(2)  Explore  eia.sticity  o."  deman 
ous    modes     of     tran.'jportatlon. 
Plasticity  of  gasoline  and  dic.'^el  fv 
vith  respect  to  price. 

(3)  Develop  analysis  cf  iiicsnl 
shifts    to    eneryT    efficiei.t    tr 
toward  incrcastd  load  factors 

(4)  Develop  strategies  for  v. 
•  Mfis  to  ma.ss  transit  for  commu 

(5)  .Support  development  of 
yroxird  transit  concepts. 

(6)  r-evelop  energy  efficient  au 
Develop  prototype  propulsion  sys 
demonstration  vehicles. 

(7)  Develop  light  high  energy  de 
teries  and  prototype  electric  powei 

(8)  Develop  total  societal  cost  est 
ulr  transport  vcrsuj  ground 
high  speed  mode3. 

(9)  Explore  possible   structures 
cities    requirhig     minimal     pas 
freight  movement.  Analyze  the 
success  of  existing  cities,  such  as 
Columbia,  Amsterdam,  et  cetera 

(10)  Develop  synthetic  and 
*e.g.,  hydrogen,  ethyl  alcohol, 
fuels  for  vehicles.'-" 

R?!<er'rch    and   dcrdojiment 

conversion 
To  become  useful,  fuels  must  be 
into    mechanical,    electrical,    che 
other  energy  forms.  These 
esses  are  accompanied  by  losses  . 
particularly  the  conversion  of  heat 
trlcity.  Among  these  energy  forms 
Is  becoming  dominant.  It  Ls 
sumed  that  by  the  year  2000,  abou  ; 
the  energy  used  will  be  electrical, 
present  conversion  technology, 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 

fossil  or  nuclear  fuels  leave  a  ^ j 

electricity.  The  rest  goes  to  heatVj 
vlronment.     Technological     adva 
needed  to  increase  the  conversion 
Combined  cycles  are  beginning  to 
Bottoming  cycles  are  a  prospect.  . 
offer  improved  conversion  efficiency  s 
magnetohydrodynamlcs   offers 
efficiencies  of  eo  percent  or  more 
worth  striving  for  but  held  up  by  the 
limitations  of  materials. 

Research  and  decelopment  for  e 
storage 
An  unresolved  problem  of  the 
dustries  Is  the  lack  of  ways  to 

amounts  of  electricity  at  a 

Local  storage  units  could  help 
Impact  of  peak  demands  upon  tra 
systems  with  a  reduction  of  line 
may  permit  smaller  towers  with 
taken  by  rights-of-way.  Pumped  _., 
water  can  be  used  to  store  electrical 
but  It  extracts  an  energy  penalty  _ 
oue-thlrd.  Pumped  storage  of  gas  in 
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.^rotnid  caverns  is  at  the  espe-.i-u^afrtl  stage 
i)ut  needs  additional  improveraeuts  in  com- 
ponents. Magnets  made  with  superconduct- 
ing cables,  flywheels,  and  the  manufacture 
of  hydrogen  are  other  frequently  noted  al- 
t>Tuatives.  But  none  are  at  the  s'ra^e  of  com- 
mercial application.  Among  titese.  the  use 
of  hjdrogen  to  store  enerpy  frcm  in'ennlttent 
sources,  stich  as  solar  cells,  wind  dci\en  gen- 
erators, or  off-peak  genera  tin,;  capacity  of 
eloctrU:  utilities,  seems  clo-se;--:.  lo  application. 
UuT  some  observers  are  coucersied  about 
s:uety  problems  and  would  convert  the  hy- 
cirof-'on  into  a  safer  or  move  famjliar  fuel 
sm-li  as  methane.  Since  a  .=:tvong  research 
program  for  hydrogen  is  goini;  on  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  tinder  the  aus- 
pices of  Euratom,  U.S.  re-eatvU  and  develop- 
ment could  well  emphaslv-e  Internatiotial  co- 
operation and  Joint  vennn-cs  lo  bring  im- 
l)roved  hydrogen  technolo^^ies  '.o  tl>e  pf.inc  o:" 
ii>nunercial  demonstration. 

Total  enerpn  .<<,7.</i->i-, 
for  years  the  natin-al  gns  Miu>-,'ry  pi<>- 
inoi.ed  the  total  energy  conci-iif  tts  a  com- 
petitor to  electricity.  In  a  tot;»l  energy  sy.s- 
lem,  fuel  is  used  to  generate  electricity  and/ 
or  mechanical  energy,  and  tlie  waste  iieat  is 
used  for  space  heating,  water  heating,  and 
perhaps  for  absorption  air-corjciitioning.  The 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  for  example,  offers 
total  energy  Installations  based  upon  its 
diesel-electric  generators  plxu,  he.tt  recovery 
■ivstems.  Total  energy  systems  lor  commercial 
iniildings,  apartment  completes,  and  indus- 
tries can  offer  overall  etlciencies  api)roaching 
70  percent.  The  technology  e.'cists  for  .some 
immediate  applications.  Further  research 
could  make  total  energy  more  attractive  by 
perfecting  advanced  heal  stontge  techniques 
ind  by  developing  ways  of  balnucing  electric 
and  heat  loads  within  building  ."vstems.  Some 
research  and  innovation  in  in;  titutional  ar- 
rangements are  needed,  .such  as  alternati\u 
forms  of  ownei-ship  of  total  energy  systems: 
ti.se  of  backup  in  case  of  .system  failure:  and 
u.se  of  heat  or  electricity  produced  in  excess 
of  the  systems  needs.  Imjiroved  arrangements 
would  permit  full  use  of  the  output  of  total 
energy  systems,  attain  the  economies  of  scale 
ill  purchase,  installation  and  maintenance  of 
systems,  and  reduce  the  risk  to  euergr  users 
el  major  equipment  lallure. 

Research  for  use  of  tcut-ic  iieul- 
The  idea  that  heat  rejected  from  one  or 
;i  no  Cher  use  of  energy  can  be  put  to  use  for 
some  other  purpose  is  scarcely  new.  Farmers 
>vho  kept  their  cattle  in  the  ground  floor  of 
their  farmhou.ses  not  only  protested  their 
animals  against  the  elements  but  made  use 
of  their  waste  heat.  What  gives  the  use  of 
waste  heat  fresh  Importance  are  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  discharging  large  amounts 
of  heat  into  the  environment  and  the  pros- 
pects that  use  of  some  of  this  waste  heat  can 
■■=ave  substantial  amounts  ol  fuel.  Beneficial 
use  of  waste  heat  could  also  help  to  reduce 
the  need  for  cooling  towers  and  their  asso- 
ciated financial  and  energy  cost.s. 

A  concerted  effort  to  use  waste  heat  from 
the  generation  of  electricity  would  raise 
tncky  analytical  questions.  If  the  potential 
user  wants  higher  temperature  waste  heat, 
how  much  could  the  utUlty  increase  the 
'emperattire  before  inefficiency  in  turbine  op- 
••rations  negates  the  advantage  of  the  by- 
product use?  How  would  the  costs  of-these 
n:effictencies  be  estimated  and  charged  to  the 
neat  user?  What  capital  investment  would 
"o  requh-ed  for  modification  of  existlne 
■  Muipment?  How  would  the  needs  of  t^ 
iiscr  Ije  matched  against  the  operating  sched- 
"!•••-  of  the  supplier?  Shutdowns  for  mato- 
leiiunce  or  repair  would  deprive  a  waste  heat 
' -tr  of  this  energy  unless  auxUiary  furnaces 
"1  ixiiiers  were  provided.  All  of  these  are 
"lore  issues  of  economics.  accou;\^ing  an«l 
u'iianizatlon    than   of  technology 


.^s  with  other  aUernalives.  opportunities 
U,i-  con.servatlon  by  use  of  waste  heat  will 
reeiuire  Improved  analytical  methods,  insti- 
ti!i;oM.i.l  innovations  and  improved  tecli- 
noJopies.  Most  electric  utilities  are  limited 
by  their  tl>art*rs  t<'  the  generation,  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  electricity.  To  what  extent 
.shotiirt  utilities  be  permit led  to  invest  in 
Indiis'i les  which  cottld  ttse  their  waste  heat? 
Alternatively,  \vhat  arrangements  would 
make  it  Hvrraiiive  fcr  other  indusi.ries  to 
use  Mine  of  the  v.asle  hear  from  electric 
powerplonts.  or  other  soiuces  of  waste  proc- 
e.s.s  hpav;  Research,  det elopnteut,  and  dem- 
onstiH  ion  for  physical  and  .social  techuol- 
ogirs  fun  hicrcaso  the  options  for  con.serva- 
ti<>i.  ih>()U{ih  irnpro'ed  u.se  of  waste  heat. 
rr.'  \)i.r.(;   so^tm    Tjxiivc.LocTrs  roe  ener(;v 

CONSlaV.VJtON 

K;;t! !  V  conservation  in  Vilh  the  .short  and 
long  mil  will  depend  os  much  upon  the 
qtjaliiy  and  motivations  of  personal  and  or- 
gani^'ai  ional  choices  and  iK-havlor  as  upon 
demonstrated  technological  alternatives.  In- 
fornihiion  for  decisions.  Improved  anal\-tlcal 
tool^-,  etlncatioual  options,  and  Federal  "dem- 
onsi  t.vtion  of  new  technologies  are  all  aspects 
of  t)ie  social  technologies  to  be  developed 
thi.iu;,ii  research  and  analysis. 
-Voi/-  i,iiaJytical  tools  for  energy  confcnation 

Energy  conservation  decisions  require 
quantitative  information  aliout  costs  and 
benefits.  More  work  is  needed  to  sharpen 
and  rerine  concepts  such  as  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tween lifetime  financial  energv  costs  versus 
immediate  outlays.  Instrumentation  and 
methodology  is  needed  for  energy  flow  analy- 
sis, tor  net  energy  accouviting  and  perhaps 
evtii  lov  energj'  budgeting.  The  Federal  Gov- 
emiii.  Ill  hi  its  large  scale  operations  coulo 
provide  test  beds  to  demonstrate  such  ana- 
lytical methods  and  their  value  for  mauagc- 
mej..'  dcf  irions  affecting  energy  conservation. 
An  improved  information  ba'-c. 

Btitor  information  on  current  use  of  en- 
ergj in  different  parts  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry is  needed.  As  suggested  earlier,  one 
desirable  step  is  an  updating  of  the  OSTs 
analysis  of  potentials  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  perhaps  setting  up  an  energy  Infor- 
mation center  that  woidd  keep  up  "to  date 
information  on  energy  use. 

Better  Information  "on  the  energv  require - 
meitts  of  appliances,  building  svstem.s  and 
equipment  Is  needed  if  toltmtary  and  or 
mandatory  energy  labeling  programs  are  to 
be  effective.  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems here  is  rathig  the  energj'  requirements 
of  personal  automobiles.  Drivmg  habits  and 
local  driving  conditions  vary  so  widely  that 
flgmes  from  present  an^ys^  often  liave  lit- 
tle coiuiection  to  acttuil  performance. 
Estimating  the  effects  of  energy  conscrvalion 

Successful  energy  conservation  by  defini- 
tion will  reduce  the  demand  for  energy.  How- 
ever, those  savings  may  brhig  .social  and  eco- 
nomic side  effects  that  may  be  undesirable 
and  that  should  be  anticipated  and  provided 
for  indecisions  for  energy  coiiservatlon.  For 
example,  conventional  wisdom  opts  for 
lighter,  smaller  automobiles  to  save  gasoline. 
They  do  save  gasolliie.  But  analytical  con- 
cept.-: and  methods  are  needed  to  assess  witli 
some  confidence  the  likely  effects  of  a  sub- 
stantial shift  from  large  to  small  cars  upon 
the  automobile  industry,  its  stippUers  of  ma- 
terials and  parts,  and  the  marketing  system 
for  automotive  products,  includtag  emission 
conuol.s.  Businessmen  and  workers  in  many 
parts  of  the  industry  may  be  hurt.  What  are 
the  costs  of  energy  conservation  and  who  will 
shoulder  these  costs?  Analysis  and  research 
are  needed  to  anticipate  and  identifv  poten- 
tial trouble  spots  in  advance  so  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  shwe  the  burden  as 
an  alternative  to  letting  social  and  economic 
costs  fall  where  they  may.  As  energy  con- 
servation Ijecomes  more  necp!^sary.  and  per- 


haps even  mandaUiry,  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly necessary  to  analyze  its  effect  on  the 
quality  of  life,  including  employment  oppor- 
tunities, working  conditions,  safety  and  pro- 
tection ot  the  environment. 
Rclution  of  rates,  prices,  and  uxc  of  energy 

Many  recommendations  for  Government 
energi'  policy  implicitly  assume  that  as  en- 
ergy prices  rise,  there  will  be  a  drop  in  de- 
mand—in some  jiiKtnuces.  a  sigitificant  drop. 
But  as  noted  earlier,  information  and  under- 
standing of  the  price  elasticity  for  various 
fuels  and  electricity  is  spotty  and  even  con- 
tradictory. Some  Iniiial  research  and  aitaly- 
slK  have  I>een  done,  but  differences  of  opinion 
exi.^t  aniojij;  the  expert.s  on  how  to  properly 
formulate  elasticity  models.  Substantially 
stepped  up  analysis  and  research  is  needed 
in  economics  and  perhaps  behavioral  science.s 
to  better  understand  conditions  in  which 
dcnwnd  for  energy  i.s  inelastic  and  to  more 
accurately  determine  the  elaKticIty  of  energy 
demand  in  general. 

Swiul   pnrposc  pricing  for  energy 

Proposals  are  frequently  made  that  prices 
for  fuels  or  rates  for  gas  and  electricity 
should  be  .set  by  regulation  to  solve  social 
problems,  such  as  assitrlng  the  poor  a  fair 
share  of  energy  supplies  or  Increasing  the 
prices  for  industry  because  industry  can  liet- 
ter  afford  to  pay  than  the  indivldiial.  Tliese 
proposfils  are  countered  by  assertions  that 
rate  and  price  .setting  .should  be  solely  eco- 
nomic and  should  not  be  used  as  a  backdw>r 
way  of  carrying  out  social  programs.  Needed 
Is  anal.vsis  to  estimate  the  effects  of  social 
pricing  of  fuel  demand  and  supply,  and  to 
dctermhie  the  patterns  of  energy  constimi)- 
tlon  ;«-.c<>rding  toincome."-' 

Opinion  rcscun-h 
Social  science  research  on  energy  coii»«rva- 
tlon  could  also  Include  re.search  alwut  tlio 
publics  views  on  energy  conservation 
Thomas  Benham,  iii-esident  of  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation,  outlined  the  importance 
of  such  research  in  formulating  a  national 
policy  for  energy  conservation  and  in  re- 
vealing the  extent  of  public  awareness  or 
concern  about  tlie  energy  shortage.  It  can 
identify  what  public  priorities  are  for  energy 
needs  and  tell  what  the  public  is  willing  t« 
do.  It,  can  tell  about  the  intensity  of  pub- 
lic feeling  toward  a  particular  issue  or  course 
of  action.  But  this  has  yet  to  Ije  accom- 
plished for  energy  conservation.  Although 
such  research  to  date  Indicates  the  public 
is  willing  to  do  many  things  to  reduce  ener- 
gy consumption,  additional  information 
about  which  actions  would  be  more  accept- 
able so  large  uumliers  of  people  could  facili- 
tate government  efiorls  to  promote  onerg\ 
con.servatiou. 

FOOTNOTES 

»^  Seven  years  ago  a  panel  of  scientists  and 
engineers  convened  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  advised  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  about  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  applied  research.  It  said.  In  part- 
•<•  •  •  Thg  task  of  Government  is  really  to 
reduce  the  technical  risks  to  the  point  where 
they  could  realistically  be  borne  by  smaller 
social  points." 

As  for  means  to  this  end,  the  panel  re- 
ported: "*  •  'But  direct  subsidy  of  research 
and  development  is  only  one  of  several  meth- 
ods available  for  spreading  risks.  Others  in- 
clttde  tax  incenlive  allowance  for  the  cost 
of  independent  research  in  the  overhead  of 
Federal  procurement,  gtiaranteelng  to  the 
seller  a  minimum  size  market  for  an  inova- 
tlve  product.  Government  underwriting  of 
price  stability  *  f  •  guarantee  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  minimum  performance  standards 
to  the  piu-chaser  •  •  *.  The  principle  Involved 
In  each  of  these  examples  is  that  of  maxi- 
mum decentralization  of  the  decision  proc- 
ess, the  custom  having  a  strong  incetitive  tv. 
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n\ake  a  sound  and  objective  evaluation  ot 
t:\eeconomlcs  •  •  •."' 

Cf .  U.S.  Congress.  House  or  Representatives. 
Cummittee  on  Scleuce  and  Astronautics.  Ap- 
licd  Science  and  Technological  Progress,  Gov- 
t  i  .uucut  Printing  Office.  1967,  p.  33. 

The  FPC  proposes  Hie  clai^ical  ilicrniu- 
c.ii.imlc  evaUi'bllity  approach  as  originally 
« .jiiouucted  by  GllDbo  and  later  developed  by 
I  ctnan  as  the  bailr,  for  such  measurement 
«.r  eaiclency.  Expiaininj  this  recommenda- 
tiin.  the  FPCsalU:  •The  measurc.tjent  of  the 
i.Ttlen'-y  of  energy  used  at  the  point  of  con- 
.'u.nptlon  can  te  bastd  on  comparing  the 
rueri-.iodyr.ainlc  nvailabllUy  artually  con- 
.^'.lued  In  operating  r.  proceivs  \^Uh  the  nilnl- 
iinim  thermodynamic  availability  reriuired  to 
operate  the  proce-s  •  -  *  one  virtue  of  this 
luclhod  of  measurlr'j  j-roccrs  efficiency,  as  a 
f,u!Uo  to  con.serv:it!on,  is  that  thermody- 
namic availability  can  he  wcstcd,  lost  or  con- 
sumed whereas  encrf-y-  s^rlcvly  cpeoUiiig,  csr:- 
i!ot.  Consumption  o:  themxodyiiamlc  avail- 
Jibility  in  a  procc;  5  i.s,  moreover,  a  direct 
nicasurenient  of  the  cc)n.-.umptlon  of  fuel  to 
operate  the  proce:is,  Irrespective  1.0  whether 
the  fuel  Is  consumed  locally  or  at  a  remote 
site  iiuch  as  a  powerplant.'" 

Cf.  U.8.  Federal  Power  Commission.  A 
I'echnicW  Basils  for  Knergy  Couaervutlon,  A 
.staif  report  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
Clilef  Eugiueer.  Wasalngton,  D.C.:  1974. 
p.  28. 

••■  Joint  h.aringj.  p.  389. 

'■-  Joint  hearings,  p.  1478. 

'••Joint  taearlugs.  pp  6'iO-C(jl. 
•  Capital  energy  cost  means  liie  amount 
•  t  ent-.-gy  required  to  supply  the  materials 
and  10  make  and  install  the  equipment.  The 
roncc-yt  i.s  aiiiUaiioii-j  10  mxtietHry  i-apUal 
i'osr. 

Joint  healings,  p.  jtJ03. 

"-John,    hearing-^,    p.    lao^i.     'Sp.--    p.    7.}, 

'"'Joint  hearings,  p;).  G44  G«!. 

'*  Joint  hearings,  p.  661. 

'' Joint  hearings,  p.  1478. 

'"Joint  hearings,  p.  1898. 

'  '  Joint  hearings,  p.  1898. 

•'^  Joint  hearings,  p.  589. 

'••The  committees  note  that  during  recent 
liearlngs  on  research  on  ground  propulsion 
systems  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Application.^  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  -Astronautics,  Dr.  Earnest  N.  Pet- 
rick,  Chief  Sclentl.<;t  of  the  U.S.  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Command,  pointed  out  tliat  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Is  currently 
.^upportl^g  studies  to  Identify  and  demon- 
strate the  technology  required  to  achieve  a 
:?0-perccnt  improvement  in  the  fuel  con- 
.";umptlon  of  conventional  passenger  cars 
which  could  be  Installed  by  calendar  year 
1976.  An  additional  DOT  project  Is  a  quanti- 
tative evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  near- 
term  production  of  the  stratiaed  charge  en- 
gine and  the  lightweight  diesel,  both  of 
which  are  highly  favorable  from  an  economy 
viewpoint. 

""Joint  hearings,  p.  648. 

" '  Joint  hearings,  p.  661. 
-■  Joint  hearings,  p.  589. 

"Joint  hearings,  p.  1478. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  net  energy  dnal>si4 
of  this  idea  Is  Important  to  assure  that  the 
energy  values  of  the  synthetic  fuels  compare 
reabonably  wUh  the  energy  requlied  to  syu- 
tiiesize  them. 

In  the  combined  cycle,  fuel  is  buincd  lu 
a  gas  turbine  and  its  hot  e.\haust  directed 
iiuo  a  steam  generator  to  raise  steam  for  a 
conventional  turbine.  Tills  combination  offers 
11  higher  efficiency  than  does  conventional 
I  -iinpment. 

'•<A  study  by  the  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies  In  February  1974  con- 
cluded that  poor  people  spend  a  larger  pro- 
l)or-ion  of  their  Income  for  energy  (oil.  gas, 
electricity,  gaacUne),  pay  higher  prices  per 
unit,  and  can.not  aR'ord  the  costs  of  equip- 
ment for  conserving  it.  To  achieve  fuel  sav- 


ings may  therefore  require  subsidies  for  cap- 
lt4a  equipment  (e.g.,  storm  wlnt!  >ws,  insula- 
tion, etc.)  where  cost  is  a  ma,  or  obstacle. 
'•Let  Them  Freeze  In  the  Dark-  -Energy  for 
the  Poor,'  OEO  pamphlet  6143-2,  March  1974, 
pp.  5.  7. 
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The  United  State.s  does 
woj-kl  corner  on  energy  idca.s 
.<^e.^.  Recently  tho  OECD— 
lor  Economic  Cooperation    _ 
inent — Lsaued  a  report  on  ener 
and  development.  It  has  a 
discussion  of  the  efficient  util, 
conservation  of  energy'  that  I 
to  share  with  you. 

By  v.ay  of  introductlor!,  the 
HMuds  us  that  for  the  past  .si 
ades  the  exceptionally  low  pri; 
oil  have  caused  indastrial  c; 
V.se  energy  in  way^  Uiat  now  .s 
irate.  Because  energy  was  so  cl 
lias  been  virtually  no  researc: 
improving  the  utilization  of  . 
only  recently  has  consider: 
Kiven  to  expanding  research 
to  consene  cnersy  at  the 
utilization.  In  approaching 
search,  It  must  be  borne  in 
science  and  technology  pr 

tributes  less  to  energy 

to  the  production  of  energy . 
of  the  many  and  varied  t- 

sujners  is  at  least  as  impor 

and  indeed  the  decisive  fac 
r^hort  term. 

Looking  at   the  honsehoKl 
i'lorcial  uses  of  con.-crvation 
in  these  sectors  could  be 
;>reciably  by  various  innovatiu 
is  especially  in  space  heatin 
conditioning  that  substantial 
energy  can  be  saved.  It  is  in 
plications  that  solar  energy  i 
ba  of  considerable  help  durin 
10  years.  While  the  OECD 
the  same  opportunities  for 
building  materials  and  desig.. 
already  familiar  to  the  commi 
served  pointedly  that  most  t 

afifecting  energy  use  in  

commerce  already  are  far  adi 
the  problem  often  is  not  so  m 
prove  the  technologies  as  to 
the  obstacles  of  all  kinds  wl 
have  impeded  their  large-sra 
tion.  So  the  behavior  of  ener: 
the  household  and  commerc 
.should  be  the  subject  of  resea 

Examples  Include  importanc 
to  energy  consumption  in  th« 
of  domestic  appliances  and  __- 
tems  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
pliances;  the  possibilities  and 
of  replacing  space  heating 

by  adapting  clothing  to ^ .. 

dltions;  and  the  real  effect 
illumination  for  advertising. 
search  should  make  possible 
definition  of  the  nature  and 
actions  undertaken  to  id 1 01m 
cate  users. 

As  for  the  industrial  sector, 
ings  can  be  achieved  with  exit 
nologies  if  these  are  incor. 
new  plant  design.  The  wider 
matic  controls,  proper 
equipment  are  examples  of  oth 
now  at  hand.  Here  again,  the 
lem  consi-sts  in  eliminating  n 
obstacles  v.hioh  have  so  f:ii 
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the  Introduction   of   better  wbys   and 
means  to  use  energy  In  Industr;  ■ 

While  answering  the  question 
research  to  undertake  will  6 
rccurate  energy  analysis  of  ._, 
dustrial  processes,  the  OECD  off 
general  approaches  which  this 
tee  will  keep  in  mind  as  it 
ERDAs   energy   conservation 
These  approaches  include : 

First.  Recovei-y  of  heat  and  |tliini3ia- 
tion  of  heat  los.sts. 

Second.  Ne.v  methods  of  healing  and 
improvement  of  existing  techniques 

Third.    Development    of    p 
methods  reducing  the  wastage 
rials  with  a  high  energ>'  value 
imum. 

Fourth.  Development  of 
iv.g  processes  1  hat  require  less 

Fifth.  Development  of  matei 
rroducts  which  have  a  lower 
value. 

Research  i?!*o  enciiry  ccnsc 
transiiortation  is  .=;ecn  of  parti 
portance  becr.u.-,c  niost  cf  the 
energy    used    m    transportatio 
from  oil  and  io  used  in  er.„.„ 
burn  fuels  with  a  relatively  low 
r'.jTiamic  efficiency.  Engineerin.?: 
ments    to    be    sought    include 
ch-inges  to  the  vehicle  or  contro. 
and  melliods  of  constiuction  ai 
t  onance  of  laadvays  and  r„- 
terminals  to  reduce  fuel  coi 
Legislative     measures     nientioh 
OECD  include  fuel  allocations 
acquisition   and   used   restricti( 
vehicle  taxation.  Institutional  . 
be  examined  include  the  rela_ 
between  govenimental  structur( 
port  companies,  tax  and  regulat ; 
cies,  subsidies  and  intem&tiona  I 
ments.    Engineering   improv 

research  and  development  . 

example,  ways  to  reduce  highwa 
fuel  consumption  with  Improv 
way  design  and  traffic  control, 
tive  powerplant  design,  and 
efficient  highway  construction  „. 
tenance  methods.  OECD  also  se, 
ise  for  research  into  the  diese 

and  the  Sterling  engine.  A 

amination  of  the  kinds  of  travel 
and  purpose  could  provide 

where  substantial   energy   

could  be  expected  and  a  basis 
range  transport  planning  and 
raent.  Ways  to  reduce  the  dei. 
travel  and  transportation  could 
duce  demands  for  fuels  and  ene 

It    is    also    imperative,    to 
v/hether  and  to  what  extent 
ures   could   be  counter-pr 

what  their  impact  upon  . 

bility  and  quality  of  life  might 
example,  a  move  to  smaller,  li^. 
less  fuel-consuming  automobile ; 
ably  would  increase  the  chance 
rious  injury  in  collisions,  while 
lions  such  as  fuel  rationing  or 
bans  will  decrease  personal  mob: 
freedom    and    adversely    affect 
industries,  a  major  concern  to 
like    Tennessee,    which    are 
upon    tourism    as    a   major 
revenue. 

For  these  reasons,  and  to  o\  ercome 
the  Ihnitations  of  basing  policy  trans- 
port developments  on  problems  of  sinele 
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forms  of  transportation,  it  Is  desirable 
to  fimd  research  Into  various  systems  of 
energy  utilization  within  the  transport 
sector.  These  systems  Include  urban 
transport,  Innerclty  transport,  uiDan 
goods  transport  and  the  like.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  examine  how  it  is  possible 
to  meet  the  demand  for  people  and  goods 
while  reducing  total  energy  consumption 
through  a  better  combination  of  the 
\arious  individual  and  public  means  of 
transport.  Similarly,  the  need  exists  to 
examine  the  possibilities  of  reducing  the 
demand  for  travel  through  improved 
communications  and  goods  delivery 
techniques. 

These  Insights  from  the  joint  report  of 
the  Committees  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Government  Operations,  and 
the  recent  OECD  report  will  be  useful 
to  the  Science  Committee  as  It  follows 
the  organization  and  start  up  of  ERDA's 
energy  conservation  research  program. 
The  opportunities  for  short  term  benefits 
are  so  great  that  we  expect  ERDA  to 
move  ahead  with  vigor  and  initiative. 
When  faced  with  the  choice  between 
saving  time  and  satisfying  bureaucratic 
niceties,  we  expect  ERDA  to  opt  for  the 
former. 

For  the  next  few  years  we  will  urgently 
need  in  ERDA  the  drive  and  concentra- 
tion upon  results  that  characterized  the 
Manhattan  project  of  World  War  II. 
We  know  that  it  generated  bruised  feel- 
ings, ulcers  and  short  tempers,  but  It 
also  gave  this  Nation  in  astonishing^ 
short  time  the  weapon  that  brought  the 
Second  World  War  to  an  end.  As  the 
Representative  of  Oak  Ridge  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  especially  proud  of  this  ac- 
complishment. I  believe  we  can  emulate 
it  in  developing  the  technology  for  en- 
ergy conservation,  solar  energy  and  geo- 
thermal  energy.  The  budget  we  recom- 
mend Is  really  the  least  our  Nation  can 
afford  to  do. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  give  my  strong  support  for  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  -which  will  be 
sponsored  by  Mr,  Coughlin.  It  would 
postpone  construction  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  and  which  would 
provide  for  the  annual  authorization  of 
this  portion  of  the  ERDA  budget. 

Having  chaired  recent  hearings  on  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder — LMFBR — 
program  before  the  Interior  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  En- 
vironment, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  major  issues  of  the  breeder 
program. 

These  issues,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  of  ut- 
most national  importance  because  they 
concern  our  energy  future  for  generations 
to  come.  Recognizing  that  the  LMFBR 
represents  a  potentially  vast  energy  re- 
source for  thousands  of  years,  I  believe 
it  is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the 
breeder  option  be  kept  open.  Under  the 
Coughlin  amendment,  the  LMFBR  con- 
tinues to  be  the  Nation's  No.  1  energy 
research  and  development  priority. 

What  concerned  many  of  us  in  the 
subcommittee  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  were,  first,  strong  conflicting 
testimony  on  the  pace  of  breeder  develop- 
ment and,  second,  the  questionable  qual- 
ity of  management  and  de.'^lgn  of  the 
CXXr 1249— Part  IS 


Clinch  River  breeder  demonstration 
plant.  The  ominous  cloud  hanging  over 
these  unresolved  Issues  is  the  ultimate 
question  of  whether  this  Nation  or  any 
other  nation  wishes  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguarding  against  the 
theft  of  weapons-grade  plutonium  which 
LMPBR's  produce  In  large  quantities. 
This  question  is  an  important  public  issue 
which  will  be  extensively  debated  but 
.should  not  be  ccnfu.'3ed  \(ith  the  irtent 
of  the  Couglilin  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ccighlin  amend- 
ment is  a  good- government  amendment 
which  pro\ides  the  means  for  answering 
the  uni-esolved  issues  presented  In  our 
iieariners.  It  buys  time  to  Insure  the  Na- 
tion of  ha\aiig  a  breeder  demonstration 
with  a  design  which  Is  environmentally 
and  economically  sound.  The  Chnch 
River  plant,  fhst  estimated  In  1973  to 
cost  .$700  million  has  escalated  to  $1.7  bil- 
lion or  more,  the  Increment  falling  al- 
most entirely  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Further  cost  overruns  could  plague 
the  Chnch  River  project  if  there  are  too 
many  design  chan.ges  during  construc- 
tion—as has  been  the  case  of  the  fast 
flux  test  facility.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, less  than  $300  million  would 
be  contributed  to  Clinch  River  by  util- 
ities. Yet  the  relationship  between  ERDA 
and  the  private  sector  has  been  in  a  state 
of  flux  and  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
delineated.  Congress  needs  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  contractual  airange- 
ments  between  the  parties  involved  and 
the  Coughlin  amendment  would  acom- 
plish  that  purpose. 

Prof.  David  J.  Rose  of  MIT,  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  strong  nuclear  program,  has 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  that 
construction  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  (CRBR)  should  be  delayed  1  to 
2  years  while  carrj-ing  out  a  very  sub- 
stantial review  of  the  design  of  this  dem- 
onstration breeder.  This  recommendation 
IS  based  on  the  premise  that  "a  better 
program  will  come  from  a  thorough  re- 
view, that  time  exists  for  the  work,  and 
that  the  delay  will  not  lead  to  the  inad- 
vertent dissolution  of  the  present  pro- 
gram." 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
breeder  program  would  dissolve  if  the 
Clinch  River  program  were  delayed.  On 
the  contrary,  careful  management  and 
design  would  give  us  a  demonstration 
plant  and  commercial  program  we  can 
have  confidence  In.  Nor  do  I  see  an  im- 
mediate urgency  with  proceeding  with 
the  breeder  on  a  crash  program  basis. 
The  existence  of  interim  and  alternative 
energy  sources,  reductions  In  the  rate  of 
increase  in  electricity  demand,  and  an 
emerging  national  energy  conservation 
ethic  all  point  to  the  wisdom  of  orderly 
and  timely  demonstration  of  the  LMFBR 
as  a  long-range  energy  option. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  let  mc  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
anyone  to  construe  this  amendment  as 
a  showdown  on  nuclear  power.  Respon- 
sible government  requires  careful  scm- 
tiny  of  all  major  Federal  programs— 
particularly  those  In  the  multibillion  dol- 
lar category— and  the  LMFBR  Is  no  ex- 
ception. I  am  certain  that,  with  tlie 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  we  will  be 
able  to  focus  Intelligently  on  cor.'^ider- 


Ing  the  breeder  program  In  the  Nation's 
energy  mix,  to  re\'erse  our  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  to  end  up  with  a  much 
better  program.  It  Is  in  this  context,  the 
spirit  of  good  government  pi-actice,  that 
I  tirge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Cou^lin  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  give 
my  support  for  an  amendment  to  this 
blU  to  be  sponsored  by  Messrs.  Miller. 
Richmond,  Tsong.'.s,  and  Weaver.  The 
amendment  would  increase  tlie  solar 
energy  budget  from  $143.7  million  to 
$194.8  million.  Last  February,  I  submit- 
ted a  statement  to  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  that  ERDA's 
budget  request  of  $70  million  for  solar 
R.  &  D.  for  fiscal  year  1976  was  woefully 
inadequate.  I  am,  therefore,  delisted 
to  see  that  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended doubling  the  request  to  $143.7 
million.  Tliis  I  consider  to  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  direction  of  developing 
environmentally  sound  energy  options 
and  a  balanced  R.  L  D.  program. 

But  I  think  we  can  do  more.  As  my 
colleagues  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
have  so  aptly  stated,  the  further  fimd- 
ing  Increases  provided  by  the  amendment 
are  consistent  with  i-ecommendatlons  by 
two  expert  panels  for  an  accelerated 
solar  energy  R.  &  D.  program. 

Tliat  such  a  program  is  in  the  national 
interest  became  very  clear  in  recent  testi- 
mony presented  before  the  House  In- 
terior Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Envirorjnent,  which  I 
chaii-.  Several  of  us  on  the  subcommit- 
tee were  struck  with  the  variety  and  tech- 
nological simplicity  of  solar  options  and 
the  possibility  that  some  may  become 
economically  competitive.  The  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  widespread  deploy- 
ment of  solar  electrical  energy  systems 
must  await  major  breakthroughs  and 
will  not  occur  until  well  into  the  21st 
century  has  been  challenged- 

Toward  this  end,  and  following  the  ad- 
vice of  many  prominent  citizens,  I  would 
like  to  recommend  that  ERDA  allocate 
some  of  tliese  funds  to  move  beyond  the 
R.  6  D.  phase  and  to  begin  to  demon- 
strate solar  energy  technologies.  TTie 
sooner  the  Nation  can  support  these 
demonstrations,  tlie  sooner  we  can  move 
toward  the  widespread  u**  of  solar 
rnei*gy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  sti-ong  support  for  this  amendment 
and  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  its 
favor.  The  investment  Is  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  potential  benefits 
of  solar  energy. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3474,  th3  1D76  authoii.1 
zation  bill  for  the  Energy  Re:^earch  and 
Development  Administiation.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  is  especially  hnportant 
because  the  Congress  has  been  slow  to 
develop  on  effective  national  energy 
program. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  subcommit- 
tees concerned  with  this  bill.  I  fell  we 
have  reported  sound  legislation.  The 
measure  provides  for  the  development  of 
advanced  technology  In  virtually  every 
area  of  fossil  and  alternate  energj'. 
.    I  .support  thi.s  bill,  ho^^ever,  with  res- 
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ei-vatlons  about  certain  provi.  lot!.*.  Fund 
ing  levels  amnoved  for  many  ot  Uie  non- 
fossil  eneongy  prognuns  were  more  than 
doutde  the  admlnlstntttrn's  request.  This 
■^meroslty  ia  unwise  In  view  of  our  over- 
whelming budget  deficit,  and  I  am  con- 
remed  that  ERDA  will  have  some  prob- 
lems   handling    these    tremendous    in- 
creases efficiently.  I  was  especially  dls- 
lurbed  that  the  moneys  recommended  for 
oU  and  gas  extraction  might  be  used  in 
research  areas  where  private  industnr 
lias  already  spent  millions  of  dollars:  and 
twice  I  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
that  funding  level.  I  cautioned  ERDA 
against  duplicating  such  efforts:  and  I 
suggested  that  ERDA  conduct  a  careful 
study  of  current  techmriogy  in  order  to 
coordinate  its  programs  with  those  of 
Mher  Federal  agencies.  A  contract  has 
already  been  signed  for  one  such  study, 
and  I  assure  you  that  the  Committee  in- 
tends to  conduct  extensive  oversight  of 
ERDA's  programs. 

HSven  with  these  reservations,  Mr; 
Chairman,  I  feel  this  legislation  is 
worthy  of  approval.  The  Committee's 
strong  support  of  ERDA  is  an  incentive 
to  the  full-scale  development  of  our  en- 
ergy resources,  so  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  HJt.  3474 

Mr.  PRE88LER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
S«^*y°'*  ^  ****  ERDA  authorization 
bill  before  us  which  obligates  $50.39  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970  to  support  the 
low-Btu  gaslflcatiou  work  of  ERDA.  and 
$63.38  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  sup- 
POTt  the  high-Btu  gasiflcatlMx  work  of 
^IDA.  To  close  the  growing  gap  between 
the  demand  and  suj^ly  of  natural  gas 
we  must  advance  and  use  the  technol- 
ogies of  producing  a  sub.stitute  natural 
gas  from  coal. 

The  principle  objective  of  the  ERDA 
high-Btu  gasification  program  i.s  the 
continued  development  of  each  of  five 
different,  but  technically  feasible,  proc- 
esses for  the  conversion  of  coal  to  high- 
Btu  gas.  The  ERDA  program  recognizes 
the  need  to  develop  a  suitable  and  com- 
patible methanation  process,  to  investi- 
gate the  suitability  of  current  state-of- 
the-art  gasification  .systems,  and  to  ini- 
tiate .support  studies  for  the  technology 
required  to  initiate  tlie  design  of  a  dem- 
onstration plant  and  permit  wide- 
spread conunercial  utilization  of  low- 
Btu  gasification  by  the  mid-1980's. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  further 
ERDA's  work  on  fixed  bed.  entrained  bed. 
and  fluldized  bed  gasiflers  Different 
processes  have  been  found  to  b*'  optimum 
for  dlffei-ent  types  of  coal.  Each  of  these 
processes  involves  uiuesoli'ed  problems 
Only  through  a  systematic  approacli 
which  addi-esses  itself  to  tlie  resclutlon 
of  the  pi-oblems  of  each  of  the  processes 
can  the  best  process  or  proce.  ses  be  iden- 
tified. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  I  also  wLsh  to  call  vour 
attention  to  the  fhie  work  that  ERDA  has 
planned  in  the  area  of  low-Btu  gasifica- 
tion. We  .should  all  support  theie  efforts, 
because  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived 
irom  low-Btu  gas,  cspeciaUy  in  pi-oviding 
a  substitute  fuel  for  use  in  our  N:ition*s 
electric  generation  plants 

Low-Btu  gas  from  coal  offers  one  of 
themost  promising  methods  of  using  coal 
as  a  utility  fuel  In  an  ecrtnoml*^  and  en- 
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vironmentally  acceptable  ._. 
technology  promises  a  high<  r 
eflOciency  than  high-Btu  ga  li 
Utilization  of  low-Btu  gts 
is  extremely  critical  for  tie 
electrical  power  generation  i  i 
States.  The  shortage  of  elec  r 
that  this  Nation  faces  over 
years  is  due,  not  to  a  lach 
.sources,  but  rather  to  our 
conveit  these  resources  eco_ 
electric  power  ui  an  environ] 
ceptable  mamier.  Furthenn )., 
that  restrictions  on  sulfuroxj  ie 
Iiave  created  a  need  lor  n^v 
oapaijle  of  converting 

economically  to   an  j, ,,. 

plant  fuel,  while  complying 
liiihed  stack-emission 

To  help  reduce  any 

power  generation  capability 
mittee  on  Science  and  Tec 
your  support  of  the  ERDA 
Btu  gasification  technolog'. . 

We  lu-ge  your  support  of 
progi-am  which  is  designed: 
velop  at  the  earliest  possible 
more  gasifier  systems  which  i 
ically  applicable  for  the  us< 
a  substitute  for  oil  or 
power  generation  and  industrial 
second,  to  provide  developn 
vanced   structural   material 
cated  processing  equipment 
ing  processes. 

We  must  vigorously  supjw 
its  efforts  to  develop  a  pr( 
esses  to  a  point  at  which  si 
and  engineering  data  aie  .. 
indastiy  to  construct  a  comn 
facility  with  acceptable  risk 
Ml.  SYMINGTON.   Mv.   ( 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3474. 
appiopriatioiLs  for  the  EneiE 
and    Development    Adminis' 
fiscal  year  1976.  My  congrati 
appreciation  go  to  Congre 
McCOFMACK,  Ken  Hechier, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atoijiic 
and  their  hardworking  .staflfs 
long  hom-s  to  combine  the  . 
nonnuclear  portions  of  this 
vinble  and  constructive  Avhol 
Alrliough  there  are  nianv 
tliis  legislation  which  could 
out  for  their  importance  in 
of  oiu-  goal  of  energy  indeu 
ticiUarly  the  increases   in 
solar  energy  research  and 
servation.  I  would  Uke  to  foe 
tion  of  the  members  on  t.. 
.seanh  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  materials  and  molet^ulai 
to  the  section  specifying 
.scientific  and  technical  ._ 

As  we  expand  our  energy  „ 
gi-anxs.  It  is  essential  that  w 
our  search  for  new  knowledge, 
tliat  will  broaden  om'  horizo 
crease  otu-  options  in  solving 
cal   problems.    Science 
Physical  Research  pla.v    ... 
Committee  on  Science  and 
liaving  been  a  strong  suppoj »,, 
research  and  science  educatioi 
years,   has   authorized   an 
about  5  percent  in  total  physi 
funding  for  ERDA  tliis  vea 
crease  wiU  enable  ERDA  to 
physical  re.searcU  yca£,;ain  w 
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the  Atomic  Energy  Commissio  i 
marily  devoted  to  high 
and  nuclear  science. 

Consistent  with  the  broa^r 
research  responsibilities  of 

compassing  both  nuclear 

clear  energy  research,  the  fisca 
program  will  include  additiont  I 
in  the  materials  and  molecul^ 
in  areas  which  will  be 
ERDA's  nonnuclear  applied 
These  sciences  straddle  the  i 
basic  and  applied  activities  ^. 
ing  the  base  of  our  knowledi  e 
terials    properties    and    cher 
physical  phenomena  importani 
ergy  systems  and  to  the 
whole.  Some  materials  „„. 
which  may  be  moved  forw; 
program  include:  Matei-lals  i,», 
soclated  with  advanced  energy 
gies;  secondary  and  tertiary 
materials  resistant  to  high 
liigh    pressures    and    corrosivfe 
pheres;  and  resource  recover 
cycling  technologies.  Other 
areas  which  come  to  mind  ar 

ites,  use  of  which  can ^ 

and  open  up  new  areas  of  use; 
tion,  which  can  improve 
flexibility  and  promote  optimiim 
our   energy   materials;    and     ; 
which  currently  may  be  costin  : 
tion  an  estimated  $10  to  $20 
j'ear. 

Turning  to  the  molecular  ov«»* 
committee  felt  it  was  Important 
grade  our  knowledge  of  such 
areas    as    "photochemistry 
production  of  fuels  from  su.. 
chemical  reactions  related  to 
ing  conversion  of  fossil  fuels 
form  to  another— as  in  coal  gl- 
and liquefaction — chemical  . 
energy  related  systems,  and 
opment  of  mathematical  mu.» 
other  computational  technique 
alyzing     complex     technical 
The   committee's  recommenda 
research  in  the  molecular  ^„. 
fi.scal  year  1976  is  $49.3  million ; 
materials  sciences,  it  is  $55.3  . 
I  am  especially  pleased  with 
mittee "s  actions  with  respect  to 
and  technical  education.  As 

the  Science  Committee  has 

advocated  a  strengthening  of 
ence  education  programs  withir 
tional  Science  Foundation,  and 
year.s.  again  witli  the 
couragement.  the  NSF  has 
lead  in  energy-related  science 
programs.  I  am  gratified  to  . 
the  NSF  programs  have  served 
ful  model  for  ERDA  in  settin  r 
scientific  and   technical  educat 
gram,  and  that  the  coimnittee 
couraged  ERDA  to  cooperate 
NSF  in  tills  endeavor.  Wc  must 
of  the  manpower  needs  wliich 
ergy  technologies  will  present  v 
will  need  not  only  scientists  to 
basic  knowledge  of  energy 
we  will  need  engineers  to 
con.^truct  tl:e  machinery  and 
to  mahitain  it.  The  committee 
phasized  'that  the  program 
compass    all    energy-related 
and  tiiiining  for  nonnuclear 
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gles  such  as  vocational  training,  under- 
graduate education,  graduate  and  post- 
doctoral education,  and  retraining  of 
scientists  and  technicians."  Fm-tlier,  the 
committee  has  directed  ERDA  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  instituting  a  comprehensive 
program  of  scientific  education  and 
training  to  be  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee for  review.  I  applaud  the  committee's 
action  in  autliorizing  $5  million  for  this 
important  program  in  fiscal  year  197G. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  v.ell  know,  coal  is  our 
most  plentiful  domeetic  fuel  resource.  In- 
creasing quantities  of  coal  cr  coal-dc- 
rlved  products  will  be  needed  for  elec- 
tric utility  and  industrial  boiler.-j,  refinery 
feedstocks,  and  pipeline  gas  distribution 
systems.  Projections  made  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  indicate  that 
our  country  may  have  to  at  least  double, 
by  1985,  its  utilization  of  coal  in  all 
forms.  But  accelerated  use  of  coal  needs 
timely  resolution  of  many  potential 
problems.  The  knowledge  base  for  most 
aspects  of  the  process  of  coal  utilization, 
from  resource  extraction  to  end  use.  Is 
not  adequate  for  the  fossil  fuel  industry 
in  all  its  parts  to  meet  the  challenge 
before  it. 

Of  major  imyortance  is  the  extraction 
of  coal,  its  conversion  to  liquids  and 
gases.  Its  direct  combustion,  and  its  uti- 
lization In  advanced  powerplants.  The 
study  of  the  fossil  fuel  cycle  for  fossil 
fuels,  and  particularly  coal  \^1th  all  Its 
Interrelations  with  the  rest  of  our  energy 
system,  must  be  greatly  accelerated  to 
meet  all  of  our  national  objectives. 

LONG-TERM    OBJrCnVE 

Tlie  long-term  objective  of  the  coal 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion program  is: 

Ph-st.  To  be  able  to  mine  the  coal 
needed  at  acceptable  social  and  economic 
costs,  and 

Second.  To  deliver  to  the  counti-y  the 
technical  capabUity  to  make  coal-de- 
rived fuels  available  in  whatever  form 
and  quantities  needed  by  the  market- 
place. This  includes  chemical  feedstocks, 
various  types  of  gases  and  liquids,  and 
clean  solids,  suitable  for  combustion  or 
metallurgical  uses.  Generally,  when  con- 
verting coal  to  another  fuel  form,  the 
temperature  has  to  be  raised  and  hydro- 
gen added.  There  are  many  possible  tech- 
nical ways  to  accomplish  conversion.  The 
products  of  conversion,  whether  they  are 
gases,  liquids,  or  solids,  do  not  come  in 
rigid  proportions,  but  depend  on  chai-ac- 
teristlcs  of  the  material  and  particular 
technology  employed.  Desirous  in  the 
long  term  would  be  a  coal  refinery  that 
produces  a  mixture  of  products  that  vary 
with  market  needs  and  characteristics 
of  input  material,  much  like  a  major  oil 
refineiT.  But  this  Is  a  complicated,  inte- 
grated technological  development.  Such 
a  coal-processing  scheme  is  presently  xiot 
avaUable.  But  having  this  goal  in  mind 
can  help  us  assess  the  energy  system  of 
the  counti-y  today,  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  fuel  needed,  where  supplv  and 
demand  deficits  appear,  and  what  impact 
ccal  might  eventually  make. 

MEAS-TEBM   OBJECTIVES 

Our  objective,  of  necessity,  must  be  to 
accelerate  the  capabflity  to  extract  and 


utilise  coal.  Existmg  technology  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  make  available  the 
quantities  of  coal  required  at  acceptable 
econoinic,  environmental,  and  social 
costs.  The  trend  of  falling  coal  produc- 
tivity must  be  reversed.  Also,  we  cannot 
rely  upon  surface  mining  to  supply  the 
vastly  increased  amomits  of  coal  re- 
quired. We  have  to  rely  on  underground 
mining  to  a  large  extent,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  tiie  West. 

Om-  objective  under  ERDA  must  be  to 
provide  a  fuel  substitute  from  coal  for  a 
portion  of  the  higher  grade  oil  and  gas 
now  used  in  industrial  heating  pi-ocesses. 
The  difference  between  supply  and  de- 
mand for  niit'jral  gt  s  and  oil  pi-oducts  in 
their  higher  priority  uses  could  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  by  such  substitution. 
Based  on  data  on  hand  at  the  present 
time,  it  appears  that  the  p:-oduction  from 
coal  of  a  boiler  heating  fuel,  whether 
gaseous,  liquid,  or  refined  solid,  may  pro- 
vide the  lowest  cost,  clean  fuel  from  coal 
using  the  simplest  technical  systems. 
This  Is  why  a  significant  emphasis  be- 
longs to  the  provision  of  substitute  fuels 
for  existing  boUers  and  Industrial  proc- 
ess, and  substitute  fuels  for  new  electi-ic 
powerplants  and  industrial  heating  proc- 
esses. 

The  construction  of  existing  technol- 
ogy, fixed  bed,  or  entrained  fiow  gasiflers. 
will  most  llkeU'  lead  to  other  technical 
problems  that  range  from  coal  feeding 
difflciUties  to  new  questions  that  concern 
environmental  impacts  and  envii-onmen- 
tal  effluent  processes.  These  ai-e  not  well 
enough  known  to  permit  immediate 
programs  of  action.  ITiIs  is  why  the  pro- 
grams tliat  are  being  emphasized  In  the 
ERDA  authorization  win  continue  to 
change  as  technology  overcomes  imme- 
diate obstacles  and  uncovers  new  prob- 
lems. 

The  solvent  refined  coal  process,  for 
example.  Is  underway  to  produce  a  boiler 
heating  fuel  in  the  near  future.  If  the 
present  efforts  are  successful,  an  early 
demoastratlon  of  a  clean  fuel  coal  plant, 
at  the  pioneer  plant  scale,  could  occur 
using  this  process. 

LOW-BTt7     C.\SIFICAT!ON 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  produce  boiler 
fuel,  improvements  to  low-Btu  gasifica- 
tion processes  are  needed.  New  fluldized 
bed  technology  and  improvements  in 
older  fixed  bed  technology  offer  economic 
opportunities  as  well  as  improved  tech- 
niques for  hot  gas  clean-up.  The  next 
level  of  Improvement  of  low-Btu  gasifi- 
cation is  said  to  be  the  pressurization  of 
the  gasifier  so  that  the  fuel  gas  can  be 
expanded  through  a  gas  turbine  and  the 
gas  turbine  coupled  with  a  conventional 
steam  boiler.  Such  a  combined-cycle 
powerplant  has  the  potential  of  increas- 
ing the  present  overall  thermal  efficiency 
of  conversion  to  electricity  by  a  factor  of 
25  percent  Much  of  the  gasifier  develop- 
ment work  hi  high-Btu  is  useful  in  mov- 
ing the  low-Btu  gasifier  program  for- 
wai'd. 

HICH-BTD    CASIFICATIOir 

The  high-Btu  gasification  program, 
which  is  furthest  along  technologically  of 
all  the  programs,  should  be  pursued  with 
vigor.  The  best  process  or  a  combination 
thei"eof  will  be  used  to  design  a  demon- 


stration plant.  Construction  of  such  a 
plant  has  been  targeted  to  begin  within 
the  next  2  years. 

DIRECT     CO^SUSZICN 

The  most  eflScient  way  to  utilise  coal 
is  by  its  dii'cct  combustion  and  any  proc- 
ess to  upgrade  coal  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  Thus,  the  highest  overall 
efficiency  of  coal  utilization  is  direct 
burning.  Processes  io  permit  combustion 
in  fluldized  bsd  boilers  have  a  bigh  po- 
tential payoff  and  should  be  pursued. 

Our  committee  has  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly reviewed  tlie  ERDA  authori^ation 
w  ith  the  goals  I  spoke  of  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  our  fullest  and 
most  vigorous  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonsti-ation  of  the 
ERDA  coal  technology  program. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Ml'.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose H.R.  3474.  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  authoriza- 
tion. 

We  are  ui  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis. 
As  pait  of  our  effort  to  combat  that  crisi.-;, 
we  must  make  a  major  investment  in 
research  into  new  som-ce^  of  energy.  The 
bill  before  us  today,  which  contains  this 
Nation's  chief  energy  research  programs, 
shows  no  such  commitment. 

HH.  3474,  while  purporting  to  fiuid 
energy  research,  actually  allocates  42 
percent  of  its  moneys  for  militaiy  uses, 
Accorduig  to  an  analysis  pi-epared  for  me 
by  the  Budget  Committee  staff,  the  bill 
would  spend  approximately  $2.5  billiou 
for  nuclear  weapons.  At  a  time  when  Uiis 
countiy  has  overwhelming  nuclear  su- 
periority, and  when  the  SALT  talks  are 
supposed  to  be  leading  to  a  reduction  ui 
such  weapons,  I  do  not  believe  this  ex- 
penditure is  necessary.  The  $2.5  billion, 
of  coiu-se,  is  in  addition  to  the  $30  billion 
which  this  House  authorized  for  military 
procm-ement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment several  weeks  ago. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  $600  mil- 
lion for  general  science,  space,  and  tech- 
nological research.  While  these  expendi- 
tures may,  in  fact,  be  justified,  they  are 
not  for  energy.  In  fact,  less  than  iiaif  of 
the  $5.9  billion  m  this  bill  Is  for  civilian 
energy  research.  It  should  not  be  repre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  as  an  energy  bill. 

Finally,  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  will  go  for  nuclear  fis- 
sion research  and  development.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  an  unwise  and  unjustified 
concentration  on  nuclear  power,  and  fis- 
sion in  particular.  Producing  electricity 
from  nuclear  fission  poses  a  number  of 
serious  problems: 

The  disposal  of  deadly,  long-lasting 
radioactive  wastes; 

The  possible  theft  of  nuclear  mate- 
ilals,  and  their  use  against  the  popula- 
tion by  terrorists; 

Tlie  safety  of  nuclear  plants  them- 
selves; 

TTie  enormous  cost  of  developing,  con- 
structing, and  providing  safeguards  for 
nuclear  powerplants;  and     ' 

The  long  leadtlme  needed  to  get  nu- 
clear jdants  into  operation. 

Hie  Uquid  metal  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor—LMFBR— project  illustrates  these 
pcoUems  sraphlcally.  It  runs  on  Pluto- 
nium, which  produces  wastes  that  n- 
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main  lethal  for  hundreds  of  chousaiidB  of 
years.  A  mere  10  pounds  <a  plutonitmi 
could  be  fashioned  Into  a  crude  bomb, 
and  microscopic  amounts  can  be  fatal  to 
large  numbers  of  people.  Some  scientists 
have  alleged  that  a  breeder  reactor  could 
actually  explode.  The  cosst  of  the  pro- 
gram has  skyrocketed  from  a  projected 
»3.3  billion  to  $10.7  billion  today.  Because 
solutions  to  these  problems  are  not  In 
sight,  there  is  no  way  to  tell  when,  if 
ever,  breeder  reactors  will  begin  to  con- 
tribute to  oiur  energy  supply.  For  these 
reasons,  I  oppose  the  Inreeder  reactor. 

It  is  possible  that  the  problems  posed 
by  nuclear  energy  can  be  resolved.  Until 
they  are,  however.  I  believe  we  should 
make  a  substantial  effort  to  devel<^  al- 
ternative energy  sources  such  as  nuclear 
fusion,  solar,  and  geothermal  eaergy. 

Our  failure  to  invert  adequately  in  the 
devdopment  of  such  alternative  sources 
la  the  part  has  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent energy  crisis.  Last  year,  for  example, 
I  objected  to  the  AEC  authorization  be- 
cause 42  percent  of  the  f  vmds  requested 
were  for  nuclear  wesuxtns.  yet  this  year's 
Mil  provides  the  same  percentage  for 
that  purpose.  For  the  past  several  years, 
70  to  75  percent  of  energy  research  funds 
liave  g<me  into  nuclear  fls.sion— as  they 
do  this  year. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  continue  the 
errors  of  the  past.  I  cannot  support  this 
bill  which  would  continue  to  spend  most 
of  our  energy  funds  on  nuclear  fission, 
and  most  of  those  funds  on  weapons. 

PAKLIAMENTAKY    INgiTHY 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquhy. 

Mr.  TEAOXJE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
been  promised  by  the  leaders  that  we 
would  rise  at  6:30.  That  would  not  give 
the  gentleman  from  Pmnsylvania  (Mr. 
CovGHUN)  his  full  10  minutes. 

May  I  suggest  that  we  either  rL>e  now. 
or  that  the  gentleman  would  not  take 
his  time  now,  since  the  leadership  had 
promised  that  we  would  rise  at  6:30. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Uie 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be  happy 
to  take  my  time  tomorrow,  if  that  is 
satisfactory,  so  that  the  committee  can 
rise  at  once. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  the  pvrpa'ie  of  mak- 
ing such  a  motion? 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  I  do.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  n.««e. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havhig  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RoDSH,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3474)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  section  305  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 
and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Nonnu- 
clear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pun>oses.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  then^w. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  Unite  I  States: 

I  addi-ess  this  mes.sage  to  t  le  Congi'ess 
on  a  subject  that  touches  th  i  lives  of  all 
Americans:  crime. 

Two  months  ago,  at  the  c(  ebratlon  of 
the  150th  anniversarj'  of  tl^e  Yale  Law 
School  I  spoke  about  law 
for  the  sphit  of  the  law. 

Law  makes  human  societj  ^ _. 

pledges  safety  to  every  men  ber  so  that 
the  company  of  fellow  huma  i  beings  can 
be  a  blessing  instead  of  a  hreat.  It  is 
the  instx-ument  through  wh  ch  we  seek 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  our  C  mstitution 
"to  iasure  domestic  tranquil!  y." 

But  America  has  been  fa  •  from  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  s  >rt  of  crime 
that  obsesses  America  day 
I  mean  street  crime,  crime  _.„.  .^._^^„ 
our  neighborhoods  and  our  h  mes — ^mur- 
ders, robberies,  rapes,  mugi  Ings,  hold- 
ups, breakins— the  kmd  of  brutal  vio- 
lence that  makes  us  fearfu  of  strang- 
ere  and  afraid  to  go  out  at  nif  it. 

I  sense,  and  I  think  the  An  erlcan  peo- 
ple sense,  that  we  are  facing  a  basic  and 
very  serious  problem  of  disre  ;ard  for  the 
law.  Because  of  crime  in  oiu-  sti-eets  and 
in  our  homes,  we  do  not  ha  -e  domestic 
tranquility. 

Ever  shice  the  first  Pieslc  jntial  mes- 
sage on  crime,  in  1965,  str«  luous  Fed- 
eral efforts,  as  well  as  Stat  >  and  local 
initiatives,  have  been  underl  iken  to  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  crime  ii  the  United 
States,  Yet.  throughout  this  p  jriod,  crime 
has  continued  to  Increase,  hdeed,  the 
Fedei-al  Bureau  of  Investiga  ion's  latest 
estimates  are  that  the  rate  of  serious 
crime— murder,  forcible  raie.  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  arceny  and 
auto  theft— was  17  percent  higher  in 
1974  than  in  1973.  This  Is  th(  largest  in- 
crease in  the  44  years  the  Jureau  has 
been  collecting  statistics. 

Since  1960,  although  billi  ms  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  on  la  w  enforce- 
ment programs,  the  crime  ra  e  has  more 
than  doubled.  Moreover,  tl;  ese  figures 
reflect  only  the  reported  crin  es.  A  study 
of  unreported  crime  sponso  ed  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Astiistanc  i  Adminis- 
tration Indicates  that  the  act  aal  level  of 
crime  in  some  cities  is  three  t )  five  times 
greater  than  that  reiwrted. 

Moi-e  significantly,  the  lumber  of 
crimes  involving  threat.-*  of  violence  or 
actual  violence  hi^  cnrrcosc  I.  And  the 
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hat  crime 
enifrmous.  In 
to  vie- 
in  our 
fear  per- 


pjrts 


They 


Ic  3al- 


niunber  of  violent  crimes  in 
perpeti-ator  and  the  victim 
gers  has  also  increased.  A  recent 
indicates  that  approximately 
of    all   violent    crimes    are 
against  strangers. 

The  personal  and  social  toll 
exacts  from  our  citizens  is 
addition  to  the  direct  damaie 
tims   of   crime,   violent  crim  s 
istreets  and  in  our  homes  mak< 
vasive. 

In  many  areas  of  the  coui^ry, 
rially  in  the  most  crowded 
inner  cities,  fear  has  caused 
arrange   tlieir   daily   lives, 
shopping  and  recreation  durfng 
when  they  think  the  possibill 
olent  attacks  are  lower.  Tliey  _ 
mercial  areas  and  public  trans 
ened  shopowners  arm  themselves 
view  customers  witli  suspiciwi. 

The   individual,   political 
costs  of  Clime  cannot  be  ignored 
demand  our  attention  and 
action.  With  the  firm  __r 
American  people,  all  levels 
ment— Federal.  State  and  -^ 
commit  themselves  to  the  goal 
hig  crime. 

For  too  long  law  has  cente^d 
tention  more  on  the  rights  of 
inal  defendant  tlian  on  the 
crime.  It  is  time  for  law  to 
more  with  the  rights  of  the 
exists  to  protect. 

In  thinking  about  this  prolllem 
not  seek  vindictive  punishmeit 
criminal,  but  protection  of  th( 
victim.  The  victims  are  my  prii 
cem.  That  is  why  I  do  not  talk 
and  order  and  why  I  turn  to 
stitutional  guarantee  of  __ 
quility.  The  emphasis  in  oui' 
be  providing  protection  for 
of  crime. 

In  this  message  I  shall  addr 
to  what  I  beUeve  the  Inderal . 
tan  and  should  do  to  reduce 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  . 
the  fight  against  crime  par 
lent  crime,  is  a  limited  one. 

With   few   exceptions,   the 
crimes   tliat  obsess 
robberies,    rapes,    mugghogs, 
breakhis— are  solely  within  the 
tlon  of  State  and  local  goi 
Tliu.':,  while  the  programs  that 
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pose  in  this  message  will, 
contribute  to  a  safer  American  ■ 
of  crime  will  not  be  substantial]  f 
unless    State    and    local 
themselves  enact  strong 

I  see  three  ways  in  which 
government  can  play  an 
in  combating  crime: 

First,  it  can  provide  leadei-shit 
and  local  governments  by  ei  acting 
criminal  code  that  can  serve  a; 
for  other  juilsdictions  to  folio  v 
improving   the  quality  of  tht 
criminal  jastice  system. 

Second,  it  can  enact  and 
enforce  laws  covering  crimlna 
within  the  Federal  Jurisdiction 
not  be  adequately  regulated  at 
or  local  level. 

Tliird.  it  can  provide  finat^cial 
teclmical  assistance  to  State 
governments  fmd  law  enforcem4nt 
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cies,  and  thereby  enhance  their  ability 
to  enforce  the  law. 

I.     PROVIDING     LEADERSHIP 

Law  Enforcement  in  a  democratic 
society  depends  lai-gely  upon  public  re- 
sr;ect  for  the  laws  and  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  them.  We  do  not  have  and  do 
not  want  a  police  state.  Respect  and  com- 
pliance are  undermined  if  individuals 
conclude  that  law  enforcement  efforts 
rae  ineffective  and  that  crimes  may  be 
committed  with  impunity — conclusions 
which"  are  buttressed  by  rapidly  rising 
crime  rates  and  by  statistics  shewing 
only  one  arrest  for  every  five  serious 
crimes  committed. 

A  decline  in  respect  for  the  law  leads 
to  the  commission  of  more  crimes.  The 
necessity  to  investigate  these  additional 
crimes,  prosecute  those  accused,  and  pun- 
ish those  convicted  places  even  greater 
strain  on  the  already  overburdened  ca- 
pacities of  police,  prosecutors,  public  de- 
fenders, courts,  penal  institutions  and 
correctional  authorities.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  percentage  of  offenders  ap- 
prehended, prosecuted  and  appropriate- 
ly sentenced  is  further  reduced.  This 
leads  to  an  even  greater  decline  in  respect 
for  the  law  and  to  the  commission  of  even 
more  crimes.  To  succeed  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  crime,  we  must  break  this  spiral. 

There  are  two  direct  ways  to  attack 
the  spiral  of  crime.  One  is  through  im- 
provements in  the  law  itseir .  Tlie  other  is 
through  improvement  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  so  that  it  functions  more 
swiftly,  surely  and  justly. 

Federal  criminal  laws  siiould  be  a 
model  upon  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  pattern  their  own  laws.  At 
the  present  time,  they  are  not.  These 
Federal  statutes  developed  haphazardly 
over  the  decades.  They  have  been  revised 
here  and  there  in  response  to  changing 
judicial  interpretation.  They  are  compli- 
cated, and  sometimes  conflicting,  leav- 
ing gaps  through  which  criminal  activity 
too  often  slips  unpunished.  Because  of 
their  complexity,  the  laws  invite  technical 
arguments  that  waste  court  time  with- 
out ever  going  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  accused's  guilt  or  innocence. 

For  several  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  a  massive  effort  to 
reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws  into  a 
uniform,  coherent  code.  The  product  of 
this  effort  was  recently  introduced  in 
Congress,  with  wide  bipartisan  support, 
as  S.  1,  the  "Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 
of  1975." 

Since  it  covers  every  aspect  of  criminal 
law,  some  of  the  proposals  in  this  Act 
have  stirred  controversy  and  will  un- 
doubtedly precipitate  further  debate.  For 
instance,  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill  designed  to 
protect  classified  information  could  ad- 
versely affect  freedom  of  the  press.  While 
we  must  make  sure  that  national  security 
secrets  are  protected  by  law,  we  must  also 
take  care  that  the  law  does  not  unrea- 
sonably restrict  the  free  fiow  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Responsible  debate  over  this  and 
other  provisions  of  S.  1  will  be  very  use- 
ful. Issues  can  be  clarified  and  differing 
interests  accommodated. 

I  think  everyone  will  agiee.  however, 
that  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Fed- 


eral criminal  code  is  needed.  Accordingly, 
as  a  legislative  priority  in  the  Federal  ef- 
fort against  crime,  I  urge  the  94th  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
code  reform  embodied  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  overall  effort, 
let  me  suggest  some  specific  reforms  I 
believe  essential. 

The  sentencing  provisions  of  current 
Federal  law  are,  in  my  judgment,  inade- 
quate in  several  respects,  often  erratic 
and  inconsistent.  Defendants  who  com- 
mit similar  offenses  may  receive  widely 
varying  sentences.  This  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  profoundly  unfau-  and  breeds 
disrespect  for  the   law. 

The  revision  of  the  criminal  code 
should  restore  a  sense  of  consistency  in 
sentencing,  so  that  the  fine  or  term  of 
imprisonment  imposed  by  the  law  relates 
dn-ectly  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 
For  example,  criminal  fines  are  woefully 
inadequate  and  provide  little  deterrence 
to  offenders  whose  business  is  crime — 
a  business  profitable  enough  to  support 
current  levels  of  criminal  fines  as  an 
ordinary  business  expense.  Other  than 
imder  the  antitrust  laws,  the  maximum 
fine  which  can  be  imposed  on  serious  vio- 
lators is  usually  $10,000.  That  amount 
is  too  often  not  commensurate  with  the 
Clime.  The  maximum  level  should  be  in- 
creased to  $100,000.  if  the  defendant  is 
an  individual,  and  $500,000.  if  the  de- 
fendant is  an  organization. 

The  sentencing  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed code  should  be  modified  to  provide 
judges  with  standards  under  which 
prison  sentences  are  to  be  imposed  upon 
conviction.  Imprisonment  too  seldom  fol- 
lows conviction,  even  for  serious  offenses. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  iiersons  convicted 
of  violent  crime  should  be  sent  to  prison. 
Those  who  prey  on  others,  especially  by 
violence,  are  very  few  in  number.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  entire  population  ac- 
coimts  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
vicious  crimes  committed.  Most  serious 
crimes  are  committed  by  repeaters.  These 
relatively  few  persistent  criminals  who 
cause  so  much  worry  and  fear  are  the 
core  of  the  problem.  The  rest  of  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  protec- 
tion from  their  violence. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  violent  crimes 
are  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young,  the  dis- 
advantaged minorities,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  our 
cities,  the  most  defenseless.  These  victims 
have  a  valid  claim  on  the  rest  of  society 
for  protection  and  personal  safety  that 
they  cannot  provide  for  themselves;  in  a 
phrase,  for  domestic  tranquiUty. 

Imprisonment  too  seldom  follows  con- 
viction for  a  felony.  In  the  1960's.  crime 
rates  went  higher,  but  the  number  of 
criminals  in  prison,  state  and  federal, 
actually  went  down.  A  study  of  one  major 
jurisdiction  showed  that  of  all  convicted 
robbers  with  a  major  prison  record,  only 
27%  were  sent  to  prison  after  conviction. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  commit  violent  crimes — 
especially  crimes  involving  harm  to 
others — that  they  will  be  sent  to  prison 
if  convicted  under  legal  processes  that 
are  fair,  prompt  and  certain. 

I  propose  that  incarceration  be  made 
mandatory  for  <!)  offenders  who  commit 


offenses  under  Federal  jurisdiction  using 
a  dangerous  weapon;  (2)  persons  com- 
mitting such  extraordinarily  serious 
crimes  as  aircraft  hijacking,  kidnapping, 
and  trafficking  in  hard  drugs;  and  (3) 
repeat  offenders  who  commit  Federal 
crimes — with  or  without  a  weapon— 
that  cause  or  have  a  potential  to  cause 
personal  injui-y.  Exceptions  to  manda- 
tory impiisonment  .should  apply  only  if 
the  judge  finds  and  specifies  in  writing 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  that  the 
defendant  was  under  18  when  the  of- 
fense v.as  committed,  or  was  mentally 
impaired,  or  was  acting  under  substantial 
duress,  or  was  implicated  in  a  crime 
actually  committed  by  others  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  crime  only  in  a  very 
minor  way.  I  have  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  assist  the  Congress  in  draft- 
ing this  modification  to  the  sentencing 
provisions  of  S.  1.  Since  most  violent 
crime  is  in  the  jm-isdiction  of  State  and 
local  criminal  courts.  I  call  upon  the 
States  to  establisli  similar  mandatory 
sentencing  systems.  Too  many  persons 
found  guilty  cf  seriouc.  violent  crimes 
ne\'er  spend  a  day  in  prison  after 
conviction.- 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  aim  of  this 
program  of  mandatory  imprisonment  is 
not  vindictive  punishment  of  the  crim- 
inal, but  protection  of  the  innocent  victim 
by  separating  the  violent  criminal  from 
the  community.  These  victims — most  of 
whom  are  old  or  poor  or  disadvantaged — 
have  a  valid  claim  on  the  rest  of  society 
for  the  protection  and  the  personal 
safety  that  they  carmot  provide  for 
tliemselves. 

Reasonable  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences can  restore  the  sense  of  certainty 
of  imprisonment  upon  which  the  de- 
terrent impact  of  criminal  law  is  based. 
Mandatory  sentences  need  not  be  long 
sentences;  the  range  of  indeterminacy 
need  not  be  great.  In  fact,  wide  disparities 
in  sentences  for  essentially  equivalent  of- 
fenses give  a  look  of  unfairness  to  the 
law.  To  help  eliminate  that  unfairness. 
Federal  appeals  courts  should  be  given 
some  authority  to  review  sentences 
given  by  Federal  trial  court  judges — to 
increase  or  reduce  them  so  that  the 
pimishments  will  be  more  nearly  uniform 
throughout  the  Federal  system.  I  am  also 
asking  the  Attorney  General  to  review 
this  problem  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
sentencing  structure,  which  is  now  based 
on  the  indeterminate  sentence,  is  both 
fair  and  appropriate.  Among  other 
things,  it  may  be  time  to  give  serious 
study  to  the  concept  of  so-called  "flat 
time  sentencing"  in  the  Federal  law. 

In  addition  to  reform  of  the  criminal 
law,  we  must  improve  the  manner  in 
which  our  criminal  justice  system 
operates.  Effec.tiye  deteirence  to  law- 
breaking  is  currently  lacking,  in  part 
because  our  criminal  justice  system 
simply  does  not  operate  effectively. 

A  logical  place  to  begin  discussion  of 
such  improvement  is  the  prosecutor's 
office,  for  it  is  there  that  important  deci- 
sions are  made  as  to  wiiich  offenders 
slioiUd  be  prosecuted,  what  cases  should 
be  brought  to  trial,  when  plea  bargains 
should  be  sti-uck  and  how  scarce  judicial 
resources  should  be  allocated.  Many 
prosecutors'  offices  currently   lack  the 
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manpower  or  management  devices  to 
make  those  declstons  connectly.  Prosecu- 
tors often  lack  Infonnatlon  on  a  defend- 
ant's criminal  history  and  thus  cannot 
identify  haUtual  criminals  who  should 
be  tried  by  experienced  prosecutors  and. 
If  convicted,  sent  to  prison.  In  too  many 
cases,  they  lack  efficient  systems  to 
monitor  the  status  of  the  numerous  cases 
they  handle.  If  improved  management 
techniques  could  be  made  available  to 
prosecutors,  the  likelihood  of  swift  and 
sure  pimishment  for  crime  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased. 

At  the  Federal  level,  last  September  I 
directed  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  to 
deal  with  career  criminals,  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  (1)  providing  quick  identiflca- 
tlon  of  persons  who  repeatedly  commit 
serious  offenses.  (2)  according  priority  to 
theh:  prosecution  by  the  most  experi- 
enced prosecutors,  and  (3)  assuring  that. 
If  convicted,  they  receive  appropriate 
sentences  to  prevent  them  from  immedi- 
ately returning  to  society  once  again  to 
victimize  the  commimlty. 

Programs  to  deal  with  habitual  crimi- 
nals will  be  encouraged  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  through  the  use  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
model  programs  and  disc^tlonaiy 
grants  already  underway. 

To  Illustrate  the  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, let  me  point  out  that  in  one  city 
over  60  rapes,  more  than  200  burglaries, 
and  14  murders  were  committed  by  only 
10  persons  in  less  than  12  months.  Un- 
fortunately, this  example  is  not  unique. 
The  results  of  a  repeat  offender  proj- 
ect recently  launched  in  the  Bronx 
County  EMstrlct  Attorney's  Office,  City 
of  New  York,  are  hopeful.  The  first  year's 
experience  showed  a  97  percent  felony 
conviction  rate  and  a  reduction  of  time 
In  case  disposition  from  an  average  of 
24  months  to  an  average  of  3  months,  m 
addition,  prison  sentences  resulted  in  95 
percent  of  the  career  criminal  cases 
prosecuted. 

A  second  Improvement  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  may  be  obtained  by  di- 
verting certain  first  offenders— not  all. 
but  some — into  rehabilitation  programs 
before  proceeding  to  trial.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  begun  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  designed  to  achieve 
two  important  goals.  First,  It  win 
seek  to  reduce  the  caseloads  of  Federal 
courts  and  prosecutors  through  expedi- 
tious treatment  of  offenders  who  are 
good  prospects  for  rAabilitation.  Sec- 
ond, it  will  seek  to  enable  the  offenders 
who  successfully  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  diversion  programs  to  avoid  crimi- 
nal records  and  thus  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  return  to  productive 
lives. 

Experimentation  with  pretrial  diver- 
sion programs  should  continue  and  ex- 
pand. Howler,  careful  efforts  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  these  programs  from 
either  treating  serious  offenders  too 
leniently,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  violat- 
ing defendants'  rights.  By  coupling  this 
pretrial  diversion  program  with  a  man- 
datory term  of  imprisonment  for  violent 
offenders,  we  win  make  sure  that  of- 
fenders who  deserve  to  go  to  prison  will 
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go  to  prison.  At  the  sam( 
who  may  not  need 
dealt  with  quickly  and  in 
minimizes  the  burden  on 
Justice  system. 
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trial  and  in  appellate  court 
over  the  years,  while  the 
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has  not  kept  pace.  In  1972 
Conference  of  the  United 
mended  the  creation  of 
Federal  District  Court 
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country.  Senate  hearings  tu 
incorporating  this  proposa 
ducted  in  1973.  To  date, 
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Federal  courts  make  this 
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partisan  nature — for  Justic  ( 
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significant  criminal  cases.  . 
Justice  Reform  Act  contains 
that  will  achieve  that  resul 
giving  it  my  specific 

When  a  defendant  is  ^. 
for  a  violent  crime,  judges 
unwUlIng  to  impose  prison 
part  because  they  consider 
ditions  inhumane.  Moreover 

dehumanizing  penal 

tually  be  a  breeding  ground 
ity.  In  any  case,  a  civilized 
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caimot  condone  prisons 
vicious  assault  and  homo 
common  occurrences. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of 
embarked  on  a  program  to 
outdated    prisons    with 
modem  ones.  The  Bureau 
corrections  institutions  of  „._ 
construction.  All  are  designee 
Ized  places  that  can  be  gov 
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previous  criminal  records 
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raised  by  qualified  experts  __ 
Ity  of  the  corrections  system 
tate  offenders.  These  are 
serious  questions.  They  go 
heart  of  the  corrections 
the  problem  of  cilmlnal  re. 
Is  difficult,  we  must  not  give 
efforts  to  achieve  it,  especiallj 
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with  youthful  offenders.  Crim  j 
people  represents  a  large  pai  t 
in  general.  The  1973  statistics 
that  45  percent  of  persons 
all  crimes  are  imder  18  5», 
Whatever  the  difficulty,  we 
tinue  oiu-  efforts  to  rehabiUtati 
especially  youthful  offenders 
would  be  to  write  off  great 
young  people  as  unsalvage- 
they  have  even  come  of  age. 
rected  the  Attorney  General, 
man  of  the  Cabinet  Commltte  i 
Prevention  and  Rahabilitatio]  i 
in  close  cooperation  with  the 

of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 

cation,  and  Welfare  and  other 
agencies  of  tJie  executive 

sure   that   the  Federal 

making  the  best  possible  \ise 
sources  In  this  crucial  area. 

Whatever  the  corrections  „.,. 
accomplish  in  rehabilitating 
while  they  are  in  prison  will 
the  individual  leaves  prison  a, 
find  a  job,  simply  because  h€ 
convicted  of  a  crime.  I  urge  er 
keep  in  open  mind  on  the 
persons   formerly  convicted 
The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Comn^ 
rently  administers  a  progran 
to  prevent  Federal  employers 
justly  discriminating  against 
I  am  directing  the  Commlssior 
this  program  to  Insure  that  it 
pushing  its  objectives.  I  am 
on  the  National  Governors 
to  consider  steps  the  States 
eliminate      unjustified      disc, 
practices.  Giving  ex-offenders 
paid    their   penalty    and   _. 
straight"  a  fair  shake  in  the  .,, 
can  be  an  effective  means  ol 
crime  and  improving  our 
system. 

In  addition  to  this  genersd 
reform  and  improve  the  crimiL- 
system,  the  Federal  law  shouie 
cifically  revised  to  take  into 
count  the  needs  of  victims 
They,  as  well  as  the  general 
be  made  aware  that  the 
not    neglect    the    law-abiding 
whose  cooperation  and  efforts 
to  the  effectiveness  of  law 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass 
to  meet  the  uncompensated 
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the  criminal  law,  the  monetar; 
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As  I  pointed  out  Initially, 
limited  circumstances,  street  _ 
State  and  local  law  enforcemen 
sibiUty.  There  is  a  dimensior 
problem,  however,  that  cannot 
quately  dealt  with  on  Just  the 
local  levels.  Criminals  with 
have  played  a  key  role  in  the 
lent  crime  in  America.  Hundred 
hcemen  have  been  killed  in  the 
ade  tiirough  the  use  of 
criminals.   The  most  effective 
combat  the  Illicit  use  of  . 
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In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
enforcement  efforts  by  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  Saturday  Night 
Specials  that  have  no  apparent  use  other 
than  against  human  beings  and  by  im- 
proving Federal  firearms  la\v3  and  their 
enforcement. 

At  the  s»'.me  time,  hov.cver,  we  must 
make  certain  that  our  efforts  to  regulate 
the  illicit  use  of  handguns  do  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  ol  law  r  biding  cit- 
izens. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral registration  of  guns  or  ilie  licensing 
of  gun  owners.  I  will  oppose  any  effort  to 
impose  such  requirements  as  a  matter  of 
Federal  pohcy. 

Nonetheless,  we  can  take  steps  to  fur- 
ther guard  against  the  illicit  use  of  hand- 
guns by  crlminas. 

Current  Federal  gun  law.s  should  be  re- 
vised to  provide  that  only  responsible, 
bona  fide  gun  dealers  be  permitted  to  ob- 
tain Federal  licenses  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  selling  firearms.  Licenses  to 
sell  firearms  should  also  be  witlilield 
from  persons  who  have  violated  State 
laws,  particularly  firearms  laws.  Addi- 
tional administrative  controls  over  the 
sale  of  handguns,  including  a  ban  on 
multiple  sales,  will  help  to  establish 
dealer  responsibility  in  stopping  illicit 
gun  trafficking.  A  waiting  period  between 
the  purchase  and  receipt  of  a  handgun 
should  be  imposed  to  enable  dealers  to 
take  reasonable  steps  to  verify  that 
handguns  are  not  sold  to  persons  whose 
posses.sion  of  them  would  be  illegal  under 
Federal,  State  or  applicable  local  laws. 
Second,  I  have  ordered  the  Treasury 
Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  which  has  primary 
responsibility  for  enforcing  Federal  fii-e- 
arms  laws,  to  double  its  investigative  ef- 
forts in  the  Nation's  10  largest  metro- 
politan areas.  This  action  will  assist  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  control- 
ling illegal  commerce  in  weapons.  I  have 
directed,  therefore,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  employ 
and  train  an  additional  500  mvestigators 
for  this  priority  effort. 

Third,  the  domestic  manufacture,  as- 
sembly or  sale — as  well  as  the  importa- 
tion— of  cheap,  highly  concealable  hand- 
guns should  be  prohibited.  These  so- 
called  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  are 
involved  in  an  ex tia ordinarily  large  num- 
ber of  street  crimes.  Most  have  no  legiti- 
mate sporting  purpose.  They  are  such  a 
threat  to  domestic  -tranquility  that  we 
should  eliminate  their  manufactui-e  and 
sale  entirely. 

These  recommendations  go  to  the  veiy 
heart  of  the  problem  of  handgun  abuse. 
If  enacted,  Uiey  should  add  significantiy 
to  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  prevent  the 
criminal  use  of  handgims. 

There  are  several  other  areas  in  which 
Federal  law  and  enforcement  can  be  im- 
proved to  strike  at  those  who  have  made 
crime  a  business. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  can 
be  prosecuted  under  current  Federal  law 
only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  par- 
ticipated in  a  specific  offense,  such  as 
gambUng,  loansharking  or  narcotics.  A 
reformed  criminal  code  should  strike  di- 
rectly at  organized  criminal  activity  by 


making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  operate  or 
control  a  racketeering  syndicate.  This 
revision  will  make  the  criminal  law  apply 
to  organized  crime  leaders  who  seek  to 
conceal  their  role  in  the  syndicate's 
criminal  activities. 

Since  current  Federr.l  laws  restrict  the 
Government  s  ability  to  attack  consumer 
frauds,  tiie  statutes  punishing  fraud  and 
thslt  sj-.ould  be  revised  to  make  Federal 
prosecution  more  effective.  Pyramid  sales 
schemes — clever  confidence  games,  in 
other  words — should  be  specifically  pro- 
hibited. Federal  jurisdiction  over  the^e 
frau'is  .should  be  extended  to  enable  the 
Government  t3  move  against  them  en  a 
nationv.'ide  basis. 

The  protection  cl  constitutionally 
guaranteed  civil  rights  is  a  primary  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet,  a  pri- 
vate ci .  izen  can  be  punished  for  violating 
constitv.tional  rights  only  if  he  acted  in 
concert  with  others.  Under  current  law. 
even  if  a  State  official  intentionally  com- 
mits ac  Is  that  violate  an  ir.dividual's  tjon- 
stitutional  rights,  proof  of  these  acts 
alone  may  b2  insufficient  to  secure  a 
conviction.  Restrictions  which  prevent 
cur  lan-3  from  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Americans  should  be 
eliminated. 

I  am  particularlv  concerned  about  the 
illegal  trafficking  in  narcotic*  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  These  crimes  victimize  the 
entire  Nation,  bringing  personal  tragedy 
and  family  d?-tniction  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  addition  to  the  human  toll, 
the  property  crimes  committed  to  finance 
addict/  drug  habits  are  estimated  at  $15 
billion  each  year. 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
must  continue  their  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement efforts  aimed  at  major  traf- 
fickers in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
This  Administration  is  committed  to 
maintaining  a  strong  Federal  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  to  provide 
leadership  in  this  fight.  At  the  same  time, 
I  continue  to  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  provide  compassionate  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  the  hapless 
victim  of  narcotics  traffickers. 

Recent  evidence  suggests  an  increase 
in  the  availability  and  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  spite  of  the  creation  of  special 
Federal  agencies  and  massive  Federal 
funding  during  the  past  six  years.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  these  develop- 
ments and  have,  therefore,  directed  the 
Domestic  Council  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  assessment  of  the 
overall  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention, 
treatment  and  enforcement  effort  to  en- 
sure that  our  programs,  policies  and 
laws  are  appropriate  and  effective. 

Finally,  white-collar  crime  is  taking 
an  increasing  toll  in  terms  of  financial 
and  social  costs.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  reported 
that  in  1974  white-collar  crime  cost  Uie 
public  approximately  $40  billion,  exclud- 
ing the  costs  of  price-fixing  and  indus- 
trial espionage.  In  addition  to  direct  eco- 
nomic losses,  white-collar  crime  can  de- 
stro"  confidence  in  and  support  for  the 
nation's  economic,  legal  and  pohtical  in- 
stitutions. In  recognition  of  Uie  gravity 
of  the  impact  of  white-collar  crime,  I 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 


undertake  new  initiatives  to  coordinate 
all  Federal  enforcement  and  prosecu- 
torial efforts  against  white-collar  crime. 

in.   FltOVIDING    FINANCXAI,   AKD    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  Federal  government  must  con- 
tinue to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  carrying  out  their  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  Therefore,  I  will 
submit  to  Congrci.s  a  bill  that  will  con- 
tinue the  Law  Enforcement  Assistruice 
Administration  through  1981. 

The  LE.'^A  annually  provides  milJions 
of  dollars  of  support  to  State  and  loccil 
goveniments  in  improving  the  overall 
operation  of  their  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems. Additionally,  the  LEAA  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  development  of  new  ideas 
on  how  to  fight  crime.  Examples  of  sev- 
eral LEAA  imiovations  have  already 
been  noted  in  this  Message.  The  bill  thai. 
I  will  submit  will  authorize  $6  8  billion 
for  LEAA  to  continue  its  work  through 
1981. 

Several  aspects  of  the  reauthorization 
bill  deserve  special  mention.  It  will  in- 
crease the  annual  funding  authorization 
for  LEAA  from  $1.25  billion  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion. The  additional  $250  million  over  five 
years  will  enable  the  agency's  disci-etion- 
ai-y  program  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  programs  aimed  at  reducing  crime  in 
heavily  populated  urban  areas.  It  is  in 
these  areas  that  the  problem  of  violent 
street  crime  has  reached  critical  propor- 
tions. The  LEAA  "High  Impact"  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  for  cities  and  coimties 
with  high  crime  rates,  has  had  encourag- 
ing success.  This  additional  authoriza- 
tion will  permit  LEAA  to  build  upon  that 
sticcess. 

The  bill  will  also  place  special  em- 
phasis on  improving  the  operation  of 
State  and  local  court  systems.  Specifi- 
cally, it  will  include  such  improvement 
within  the  statement  of  purposes  for 
which  LEAA  block  grant  funds  can  be 
utilized.  Too  often,  the  courts,  the  prose- 
cutors and  the  public  defenders  are  over- 
looked in  the  allocation  of  criminal  jus- 
tice resources.  If  we  are  to  be  at  all 
effective  in  fighting  crime.  State  and 
local  court  systems,  including  prosecu- 
tion and  defense,  must  be  expended  and 
enhanced. 

In  conclusion.  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  Federal  government  caimot,  by  it- 
self, bring  an  end  to  crime  in  the  street ■=. 
The  Federal  goverimient  can  seek  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Such  coopera- 
tion is  vitally  important  to  this  effort. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  persistent  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  efforts  to  improve 
our  laws  and  eliminate  difficulties  that 
encumber  our  criminal  justice  system  of- 
fers the  only  hope  of  achieving  a  steadv 
reduction  in  crime. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  the  Congress 
enacts  the  programs  that  I  have  recom- 
mended, the  means  available  for  an  ef- 
fective attack  on  crime  will  have  been 
substantially  strengthened.  I  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  on  these  rec- 
ommendations. I  also  call  upon  State  and 
local  governments  to  move  rapidly  in 
strengthening  their  processes  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  Together,  we  will  restore  to 
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this  nation  that  seiise  of  domestic  tran- 
quility 80  essential  to  the  pursuit  of 
liapplness. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  June  19,  1975. 
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ROCKEFELLER  COMMISSION  CIA 
REPORT  COMMENDED 

<Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
inarks.> 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
week  since  Its  public  release.  I  have  care- 
fully studied  the  report  to  the  President 
by  the  Commission  on  CIA  Activities 
within  the  United  States.  Today  I  want 
to  voice  my  approval  of  the  tremendous 
job  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Vice  President  Rockefeller,  and 
the  other  distinguished  panel  members 
have  performed  for  our  country. 

V/ithin  the  scope  of  the  mandate  re- 
ceived from  President  Ford,  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission  Investigation  and  re- 
port must  be  considered  as  comprehen- 
,  sive.  objective,  and  definitely  construc- 
tive. In  its  exhaustive  review  of  the  do- 
mestic activities  of  our  key  foreign 
Intelligence  agency,  the  Commission's  re- 
port offers  authoritative  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  the  many  allegations  which 
have  been  made  In  the  area  of  domestic 
activities.  Furthermore,  it  constitutes  a 
reliable  source  document  for  the  use  of 
congressional  investigation  into  areas  of 
special  concern;  and  its  recommenda- 
tions are  most  appreciated  by  this  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  RockefeUer  Commis- 
sion's report  contains  a  comprehensive 
deUneation  of  Illegal  and  imauthorlzed 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  In  this  coimtry.  Tills 
part  of  the  report  appeals  to  be  entirely 
objective— and  complete.  In  this  respect 
the  report  fulfills  the  Presidential  man- 
date with  which  the  Commission  was 
charged. 

SubsequenUy,  it  will  be  recalled,  the 
President  requested  the  Commission  to 
invesUgate  alleged  assassination  plots. 
In  this  respect,  the  report  Is  Incomplete 

as  tlie  Commission  members  concede 

inasmuch  as  they  hastened  to  file  their 
report  with  the  President  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  It  Is  obviously  the 
responsibility  of  the  ongoing  congres- 
sional investigations  of  the  CIA  to  move 
fonvard  to  uncover  all  illegal  activities 
m  this  area  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  execuUve  branch,  which  tlie  Presi- 
dent lias  promised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  the  report 
in  addition  to  the  contents  Itself,  Is  borne 
out  by  the  personnel  which  made  up  the 
Commission.  In  addition  to  the  Vice 
President,  the  Commission  Included  the 
Honorable  Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
find  former  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School 
former  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan' 
retired  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnltzer,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  Honorable  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnscm,  the  Hon- 


orable John  T.  Connor, 
tary  of  Commerce  In  the 
ministration.   Mr.   Lane   t: 
secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  foiiner 
of  the  University  of  Virgin]  i 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ore 
Rockefeller's   most   enth  ii 
porters  during  last  year's  :v 
of  his  nomination  to  the  Vife 
I  am  proud  to  point  out  to 
that  the  overwhelming 
we  confirmed  the  Vice  .  . 
cember  has  been  fully  vi 
excellent  service  in  tlie  enAiin 
Today.   I  want   to   com.-njid 
President  particularly  for 
ble  performance  as  Chair 
portant  Commission.  The 
and  appreciates  his  valu 
In  this  and  many  other 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  UNLfcASHES 
LOBBYING     CAMPAIGl 
AN  AUDIT 


R  !ser) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temp  3 
previous  order  of  the  Hous( 
man  from  Texas  (Mr 
nized  for  45  minutes. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr 
lobbying    guns    are    beini 
against  the  legislation  to 
scale  audit  of  the  Federal 
General  Accounting  Office 

The  campaign  of  distortic^is 
tactics  is  a  carbon  copy  of  th 
Ing  which  ended  up  serious 
the  bill  on  the  House  floor 
its  passage  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going 
test  of  this  94th  Congress. 
see  whether  this  House  is 
stuff  required  to  resist  the 
sures  which  are  being  brought 
the  big  boys  in  the  business 
community — carefully    oj 
the  Federal  Reserve  itself. 

In  1973  and  1974— when 
audit  bill  was  up — the  Federal 
and   its   Chairman   entered 
highly  questionable  lobbying 
Ing  up  with  the  Involvemen 
banks  and  the  big  business 
eluding  the  fat  cat  Business 
I  had  hoped  that  public 
some  of  these  efforts  would 
recurrence,  but  the  Federal 
to  Its  old  tricks  and  much 
flowing   Into  congressional 
generated  by  this  agency  whfch 
on  tax  funds.  Once  agahi,  I 
propriety  of  this  activity 
penditure  of  public  funds 
campaign. 

These  lobbying  activities 
anything  else — are  clear  ev 
need  for  a  top-to-bottom  audit 
forts    dramatize— in    stark 
tremendous  conflict  of  inter 
in  the  entire  Federal  Resen' 
Is  an  absurd  and  outlandls  1 
which  is  not  and  would  not 
in  any  other  entity  of  the 
emment. 
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tjons  and  others  In  the  - 
bank  community.  But  the  19 
is  blatant  and  it  is  obvious 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  car 
their  massive  banking  and  , 
terests  from  their  public  dut  . 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letterhea* 
the   Nation's   largest   corpc 
banks  are  being  used  to  help 
c!e  to  this  effort  to  lock  the  £ 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  For  e 
Boeing  Co.— whose  exoertise 
was  in  the  aviation  field— is 
using  its  time  and  money  to 
the  auditing  bill.  This  is  a 
with  $1,746  billion  in  assets 
the  first  time  that  I  realized 
tion's  close  ties  to  the 
system  and  its  auditing  ^.„,, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in  my 
letter  signed  by  Malcolm  I 
president,  on  stationery  of  „ 
Co.  At  first  glance,  it  appeais 
Stamper  is  speaking  solely  fc 
ing  Co.,  but  down  in  the  body 
ter  he  reveals  that  he  is  spi 
these  ^^re  his  own  words — "in 
as  president  of  the  Boeing 
Chairman  of  the  Seattle 
Board." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  corporat( 
has  combined  and  Intertw 
own  words— his  roles  as  an 
Federal  Reserve  and  as 
Boeing  Corp.  i  sincerely  >.-^ow._ 
Priety  of  this  close  link  betweei 
agency  and  the  big  business  < 
and  I  think  it  is  atrocious  tha 
of  corporate  muscle  is  being 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
campaign.  It  is  wrong  and  01, 
say  to  the  House  that  this  is  a 
why  it  Is  our  duty  and  res] 
see  that  this, audit  bill  goes  „ 
that  these  activities  are  scr 
independent  auditors. 

A  slight  variation  of  this 
dent  in  a  telegram  from 
Meyersieck,  who  identifies  ] 
manager.  Government  and  > 
division.   Crown  Zellerbach 
Francisco,  Calif.  Mr.  Meyi 
sumably  using  the  funds  of  . 
ation,  has  apparently  sent  a 
telegrams  to  the  Congress 
opposition  to  a  GAO  audit 
Many  might  wonder  Just 
terests  of  Crown  Zellerbach  xi. 
blocking  audits  of  the  Federa. 
ment's  bureaucracy,  until  a  sea 
records  shows  that  the  presld 
corporation  is  Charles  Dahl  a 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Cisco.  So  once  again,  we  have  . 
about  the  obvious  Interlocks  be 
Federal  Reserve  and  the 
munity. 

Members  have  also  receive* 
page,  single-spaced  letter 
audit  bill  and  urging  its 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc.  of 

a  corporation  with  more  than 
lion  in  assets.  This  letter,   .. 
tains  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
islatlon,  is  signed  by  John    . 
president  of  Dresser  Industries. 
Again,  it  seems  strange  thai 
Industries— an    energy    coi 
has  so  much  Interest  In  a 
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audit  a  Federal  agency,  that  is,  until 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Dallas  is  checked.  That 
list  reveals  that  John  Lawrence,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Dresser  Industries. 
is  a  class  C  director  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Dallas. 

So,  once  again,  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
wiiether  tliis  particular  lobbying  effort 
nr^inst  the  audit  bill  Is  coming  from  this 
L'llion-dollar  coi-poration  or  from  the 
;.'_:-rd  rooms  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Eunk 
of  Dallas.  Or  is  the  effort  one  and  the 
fame?  And  where  does  the  Federal  Re- 
serve end  and  the  private  corporation 
begin?  And  where,  ia  all  of  this.  Is  the 
public  interest? 

In  addition  to  the  individual  letters 
which  are  pouring  forth  from  corporate 
America,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  cranked  up  its  mimeograph  ma- 
chines and  is  distributUig  little  echoes 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  positions  all  over 
Capitol  Hill.  Ironically,  this  Is  the  same 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  so 
often  rails  against  Government  spend- 
ing and  urges  greater  oversight  over  all 
uses  of  tax  funds.  Apparently,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  conceras  about  spend- 
ing do  not  extend  to  the  marble  halls  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just 
how  far  this  lobbyUig  campaign  has 
reached  into  the  big  business  community, 
but  my  office  v.as  contacted  recently  by 
a  major  business  corporation  which  in- 
dicated it  had  been  called  by  one  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  asked  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  effort  against  the  audit. 
We  can  only  assume  that  additional  con- 
tacts are  being  made  in  other  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

This  Is  repilnlscent  of  the  efforts  of 
1973  and  1974  when  the  Business  Round- 
table — the  collection  of  fat  cat  bushiess- 
men— was  brought  Into  the  battle  to  in- 
fluence Members  of  the  House  against 
the  audit  bill.  In  that  instance,  infor- 
mation reaching  us  Indicated  Dr.  Bums 
had  contacted  a  big  New  York  City  bank- 
er who  in  turn  contacted  the  New  York 
Clearlnghoase  Association — composed  of 
New  York  banks— which  hi  tuni  brought 
the  Business  Roimdtable  into  action.  The 
end  result  was  a  flood  of  telegiams  to  key 
Members  from  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  affluent  businessmen  in  Amer- 
ica. We  can  expect  more  of  the  same. 

TKE  B.%NKS  AND  THE  LOCBYING  ErFOET 

Just  as  with  the  corporations,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  becomes  totally  confused  In 
ti-ying  to  balance  its  dual  roles  with  the 
commercial  banking  industiy — a  conflict 
which  many  regard  as  even  more  serious 
than  the  obvious  links  with  big  business. 

For  example,  we  have  received  letters 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Omalia  signed  by  P.  Phillips 
Giltner,  president.  Mr.  Giltner  waxes 
eloquently  about  the  evils  of  auditing  a 
Government  agency,  but  fails  to  mention 
that  he  Is  part  of  the  system  which  would 
be  audited  by  this  legislation.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Giltner  Is  a  director  of  the  Omaha 
Branch  of  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  Bank— scarcely  an  objective  source 
whether  he  speaks  from  the  vaults  of  his 
bank  or  from  the  tax-supported  room<!  of 
the  Federal  ReseiTe  bank.'. 


An  entity  of  a  big  Texas  bank  holding 
company  sends  in  a  similar  letter  asking 
for  flat  opposition  to  audits  and  here 
again  we  find  that  the  official  who  signs 
the  letter  is  a  director  of  the  San  Antonio 
branch  cf  the  Dallas  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

So  it  goer,  acres-,  the  coiuitiy.  Tlie  bank 
letterheads  aie  falling;  on  Capitol  Hill 
like  confetti.  Some,  as  I  have  indicated, 
are  from  officials  directly  connected  with 
tlie  Federal  Reserve  and  others  from  big 
banks  like  the  United  States  Ti-ust  Co.  of 
New  York,  which  simply  hope  to  save 
their  friendly  regulator  from  an  audit. 
Some  of  the  banks — with  surprising  dis- 
cretion— ore  simply  making  telephone 
talis  to  help  out  tlie  Federal  Reserve. 
All  in  all,  it  is  a  nice  cozy  relationship 
with  the  banks  responding  in  the  Federal 
Reserve's  hour  of  need. 

In  reality,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  big 
banks  and  their  lobbying  organizations 
make  no  bones  about  their  assistance  to 
Uie  Federal  Reserve.  It  Is  obvious  that 
few  bankers  find  anythhig  questionable 
cbout  the  hand-in-hand  relationship  be- 
tween industry  and  the  people  who  regu- 
late it. 

The  American  Bankers  As.sociation — 
the  granddaddy  of  the  bank  lobbyists- 
has  weighed  in  with  a  two-page,  single- 
spaced  letter  signed  by  George  S.  Wliyle. 
president.  Line  after  line  of  tliis  widely- 
disti-ibuted  letter  contains  the  tried  and 
true  ai'guments  of  the  Feder.^1  Reserve. 
At  the  moment,  nothing — not  even  r  ref- 
its—seem.s  more  important  to  bankers 
than  this  massive  effort  to  keep  the  doors 
shut  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

This  kuid  of  knee-jerk  activity  from 
the  big  banking  and  big  business  com- 
munity is  totaUy  expected  and  I  do  not 
think  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  going  to  confuse 
these  positions — these  claims — with  the 
public  uiterest. 

Nonetheless  some  of  this  bank  mail  is 
very  instructive.  Some  of  It  is  clearly 
arrogant — expressing  total  disregard  for 
Uie  right  of  the  public  and  the  Congress 
to  know  what  is  happening  within  this 
giant  Federal  bureaucracy.  Some  of  these 
opinions — and  attitudes — could  only  be 
fostered  by  men  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life — as  only  big 
bankers  can  be  isolated. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Allen 
P.  Stults,  chairman  of  tlie  board  of  the 
American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
of  Chicago,  who  also,  incidentally,  was 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation in  1971. 

After  informing  me  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  must  be  free  from  public  reac- 
tions  "which  perhaps  stem  from  a  ml.'^- 
understanding  or  lack  of  sophistication," 
Mr.  Stults  throws  out  this  dire  warning: 
I  would  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  public  confidence  in  our  central 
bank  and  perhaps  In  our  entire  financial 
system  being  undermined  as  a  result  of  more 
public  information  being  made  available 
than  at  present. 

Rereading  Mi-.  Stults'  comments,  it  is 
imclear  whether  he  feels  that  more 
public  information  would  be  dangerous 
because  things  are  so  bad  within  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  or  whether  he  Is  simply 
reiterating  the  big  bankers'  view  that 


the  public  Ls  stupid  and  Is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  Information  about  Its  own 
Institutions. 

In  any  event.  Mi-.  Speaker,  either  ra- 
tionale for  opposition  to  an  audit,  I  trust, 
is  unacceptable  to  a  democratically 
elected  House  of  Pepresentatives — which, 
of  necessity,  must  have  just  a  little  more 
\v\vX  in  tlie  public  than  Mi-.  Stults. 

THi:     IV-HOrSE     IOB5Yn:c     ITAM 

In  sone  p.ees.  the  Federal  Reserve 
disaict  ba;  ks  are  ccntaciir-g  so-called 
•'opinion  leaders"  inr  luding  many  of  the 
former  members  of  the  district  banks" 
bnards  of  directors  to  generate  mail 
against  the  audit  bill.  Mcf=t  of  this  mall 
shows  up  in  Member;,'  offices  as  letters 
from  'interested"  and  "concerned"  citi- 
zens with  no  uidication  that  the  attacks 
on  til 2  audit  bill  have  been  requested  and 
generated  by  tlie  Federal  Reserve. 

Thanks  to  tlie  public-sph-ited  attitude 
cf  people  who  put  the  concerns  cf  the 
Nation  ahead  of  the  narrov,-  interests  of 
preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bureaucracy.  I  have  learned  that 
some  of  these  letters  have  been  requested 
by  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
As  a  result,  from  all  over  the  countiy, 
letters  are  flowing  in  from  the  former  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Resen'e  banl-.s— 
with   the   complaints    against   the   bill 
phrased  in  amazingly  rimilar  language. 
Picking  up  the  line  from  the  Federal 
Rcsen-e's  tcslirnony,  these  letters  bring 
up  repeatedly  the  discredited  theory  that 
an  internal  self-audit  is  sufficient  and 
that  any  additional  checkins  by  the  Con- 
gress or  its  auditing  arm  is  "duplication." 
The  idea  that  GAO  audiis  would  dupli- 
cate anything  was  refuted  time  after 
time  In  the  subcommittee  hearings  and 
as  the  testimony  pointed  out,  the  Fed- 
eral    Resen-e"s     .self-generated     audit 
touches  only  a  limited  aspect  cf  the  op- 
erations. The  massive  transactions  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee  and  the  indi- 
vidual Federal  ReseiTe  banks  and  their 
branches  are  not  touched  by  any  outside 
audit.  In  any  event,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
self-audit,  no  internal  audit,  would  or 
should  supplant  the  Congress  responsi- 
bility to  receive  the  independent  auditing 
judgment  of   the   General   Accounting 
Office. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  this 
point  here,  but  it  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant that  these  lobbying  letters— 
from  widely  scattered  points — are  so 
similar— so  similar  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's pat  positions. 

For  example,  in  a  letter  from  Mi:s.>g- 
chusetts — signed  by  a  foi-mer  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank— comes  this  comment: 

I  strongly  support  Governor  ^Iitchel^.•^  re- 
marks in  his  statements  of  Jfay  8  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary  Poller 
about  needless  duplication  of  eflfort ...  it  the 
G.A.O.  were  to  become  involved  . . . 

Clarence  Francis,  of  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  who  identifies  Wmself  as 
a  past  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Federal  Rcisrve  Bank  of  New 
York,  also  invokes  the  testimony  of  Gov- 
ernor Mitchell: 

The  Testimony  of  George  Mitchell,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  federal  Re- 
.serve  System  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Dome-tic  Monetary  PolK-v  of  the  Committee 
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on  BankUig,  Currency  attcl  tfc."* cUMrly 

"Htllnea  present  Intenifil  auditUt-'s'steim 
w  wen  as  Independent  RudiMur;.  {cp^rfs  to 

congress,  etc i  hope  v...i  v...;t  -.i-.-,-  ti.at 

tlie    duplication    is    \imi*fes*.tr7    *nd    ln- 
advisnijle  . , . 


K<L 


Prom  Ithaca.  N.Y.. still  luiMfii^r  loimer 
director  weighs  in  with  Uu>  oomment: 

There  is  no  reason  whv  the  Ocvurfti  Ac. 
"oimtlng  Office  shoiJd  be  m,.nrHfi  \,  tjupa- 
cste  the  effective  aiultt  s.vf,a  i.i-  m  od- 
eratlon.  *^ 

Prom  west  Texas,  a  foi •(•r-i-  cinet'or  of 
A  Federal  Reserve  banic— v.  hu  iinide  lual- 
ly  is  now  comiecled  witli  a  coiiniificial 
bank — sends  this  comment; 

I  see  no  reason  to  Hdrt  to  (iin"  n  ul  <.x- 
penw  or  cfrtiug  O.A.O.  involved 

Moving  out  to  tlic  Xfidwes^.  a  commer- 
cial bi'nker.  who  is  also  a  dUector  of  a 
branch  of  the  Kansas  Cit>  federal  Re- 
serve, uses  similar  languii^<:  in  his  let- 
ters to  Members  of  Congivs.-,: 

Ill  vii  w  of  the  fact  tliat  lii<-i-t,.-!:<!<-ai  lui- 
tiius  are  presently  performed  i»i.d  .nr.cle  a- all- 
>l»le  ...  it  would  only  const. 'ntp  duplicntioii 
of  eJTorfc  If  the  Oeiieml  .^coomi,' ui.;  om.e 
.iiidir  bill  were  ndnpted. 

So  it  goes  acro.'is  the  cnmnv.  Faithful 
reproductions  of  the  Pederal  Reserves 
own  testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
trom  persons  connected  viUi  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  either  now  or  in  the  imme- 
ilia«^e  imst. 

Luckily,  Mr.  Speaker.  t;ot  all  of  these 
former  directors  of  the  vmious  entities 
of  the  Federal  Re.serve  S.v.-,tem  are  so 
blinded  by  the  logic  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.■:erve".s  position. 

One  of  these  foimer  directoi.^i.  Jack  B 
Martin,  who  served  lor  12  vfar.s  on  the 
F'cderal  Reserve  branch  in  El  Pa.«o.  has 
informed  me  that  he  wa.s  a.,'.:ed  to  work 
:»2:ainst  the  audit  bill  b.v  Ernest  T, 
Eaughman,  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve Bank  of  Dallas.  Tex.  Other  evi- 
ilencc  suKgests  that  Mr.  Bani;hinan  made 
a  number  of  similar  e«rort.s  across  the 
Southwest  and  that  in  undoubtedly  why 
so  many  letters  from  this  particular  re- 
gion have  cropped  up  in  Me(nbers'  of- 
fices. I  am  not  .sure  about  Mr.  Baugh- 
mans  quahfications  as  an  oiDcial  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  he  is  obviouslj'  very 
competent  in  organizaiK  a  lobbying  cam- 
|)aiKn— and  perhaps  this  is  a  pi  nus  qual- 
ilication  for  holding;  a  ton  lob  in  the 
.sy.slein. 

However.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
Mr.  Martin— despite  the  urmnu.s  from 
ihe  Dallas  Federal  Reserve  Bank— has 
refu.^ed  lo  jom  in  the  uttack.>  on  the 
-ludit  bill  and  he  in  fact  urses  even 
touaher  measures.  He  vsiites: 

I  feet  that  Mr.  Biuns.  Vn-uK-:u,  „i  the 
Focleral  Reserve  S.\steiii  has  tr-o  nut'  h  jx.wer 
mid  mainly  interested  in  tlie  ue'ttuv  i,[  the 
bault.s  and  not  business  or  litl'.eIl:^  as  a 
v.hole.  I  blame  Mr.  Burns  tiisi-r.  moiic  pol- 
iiy  for  the  present  rece&sion  wlucU  rekilteU 
ill  very  tight  money  and  exceptionallv  higli 
iiilire.si  rates.  This  actuaUv  brouglit"  busl- 
le.^  to  a  -iland-still  which  iv.n.iod  :m  tlie 
recession . 
I  understand  they  adopted  i.I.i.-*  uo'.icv  for 
lie  piirpu.se  of  oontrollivs  inflatior;.  >)ut  what 
!i  rosuttcd  In  w:i.s  tlie  niinafion  o:  .i  <ot  of 
:niio.ent  Individuals  and  snult  :>'.i.-:v.esse.'3 
H  ho  l\ad  good  credit.  In  moa/  oi<~^>  tI;,-.,-  .^ere 
uuabli-  t(.  borrow  liititey  .if    .m/   •.,;.-•  hucI  If 


t  1 


Offl  e 

til 


tht-y  were  succcsrfui  lUc  lut 
exorbitant.  Wlien  tliey  I'lo/e 
other  products  I  wa-s  sui  piisert 
terehi  was  not  frozen  a'.so. 
icresi  brought  businew^:  aiiiio.st 
and  in  my  opinion  v.fs  tiie  nnir 
refcs.sion. 

Von  have  luy  S'lipor.:'.  in  ji 
tbiii  vou  pass  ihi.'t  ",vii".  recli 
l>ciwi-r  .  .  . 

■  IIHRAI     nr.S!.KVi.   t(jN.s».|.T  ' 

•ini:  .\c  uiiv 
Not    oi'ly    has    the    fedt 
•  allt-ri  on  its  lobbjin!;  en 
and     present    oliicials    ani 
aromai  (he  country,  but  i(.- 
ontsuic  con.siiltant.s  iip>  ;,Uc 
fray. 

In  rtcent  days.  G.  I.  Bjcl 
the   Jetierhead    oi    Staufom 
li.').>    distributed    a    lettei 
otlipis  liad  written  lo  the  ... 
Hni:so  op|X)siiig  tlie  audit  bl 
Ml-.  Bach  expies.se'!  great 
savins-  tlie  Federal  Reserve  . 
iul  liMc  of  beiiiS  faced  uith  a 
the  General  Accountint;  _„ 
Some  of  this  solicitncie  mi 
froju  the  f;ict  that  G.  L.  Bac 
tlip  ivcords  of  tlic  Fedeial  R 
outside   consultant — a    paid 
The  rt".r>rds  indicate  that  the 
.serxe  Board— for  v.hpiii  G.  - 
lobbie.'- — paid  Mr.  Bach  ■sS. 
for   scrviies   in   coniifction 
.semin:) rs,    and   otiier    .Sl.;i,i:j 
lai'icr"  in  connection  uith 
■  the    Federal    Reserve's    Co 
Mi.netary  Statistics. 

IM  addition,  infov;natii;n 
laiiito  iiulicalesthai  Mr.  Ba 
under  contract  this  vem— 1 
additional  $5,428.  So  it  a. . 
Eiitli  h:.s  ill  the  past  18  nion 
si 0.580  from  the  publ'c  Tunc 
control  of  the  Federal  Reset 
Mr.  Bach  is  undoubtetUv  a 
uemlcman.  but  I  think  it  is 
his,  comments— his  attacks 
bill  —be  placed  alone-side  his 
lation.ship  with  the  Federal  1 
G.  L.  Bach,  of  course,  is  no 
list  of  constiltants  and 
tors  is  long:  it  is.  in  part,  a 

to  build  up  a  cadre  of  

porters  around  the  country, 
addition  to  G.  L.  Bach— who 
up  tJic  fiBht  against  the  „, 
snppoit  of  the  Federal  Reser 
pear  oii  the  list  of  paid 
is  ir.y  intention  to  provide  the 
additional  information  on  . 
anls  in  the  very  near  future. 

1  nK    OVtRMI.     1.01U:VI.\\;    Ji 

We  have  here  a  multihead 
ffloii— the  MIRV  of  tlie  in 
dleis.  We  have  big  business, 
plemented  by   tlie    work  of 
wlio  weiir  two  hats  as  cor 
and   as  Federal  Reserve  dir 
have  tlie  banks  and  again  th« 
supplemented  by  officials  wlic 
of  the  day  as  a  director  of    . 
Re.srive  bank  or  braiuh  and 
thp  hours  as  comtnerciol 
have  big  lobbies  from  bodi 
and  business  communitie, 
as  the  American  Bankers  Asso 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Co 
p.-ddlin;;  the  propa-  U'.dit  a 
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n'si-if-v    ur!.:   LomiMfji;,   ■uri;   ai-ui 
Move 
Mr.   Speaker,   the   Banking, 
and.  Hou.sing  Committee  Ls  sc 
take  up  the  audit  biU  for 
dav  and  with  tlie  full 
committee's  chairman.  Mr. 
confident  that  we  will  get  a  , 
piece  of  legislation  out  of  tlxe 
The  audit  legislation  is  „„„,,„ 
109  Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  . 
|)orted  by  the  Domestic  Mouew> 
Subcommittee  on  a  6  to  1  v 

After    the     .successful 
miirJuip.  we  introduced  a  deal 
im,'  together  the  pro-audit  for 
committee  and  I  am  very 
we  will  be  able  to  hold  ofi  anj 
aniciidtnents  in  the  markup.  I 
fill  for  the  fine  supiwrt  an< 
Chaiiman  Reuss  in  moving  , 
tion  as  part  of  the  committee' 
mu  eftort  to  get  more  informa 
the  r\>deral  Reserve  System 
vide     pioi>er    ovei-sight    of 
tiRencw 

Mr.  Spealier.  the  time  has 
the  Congress  to  act,  to  make  ^^ 
the  Congress  and  the  public  dt 
lure.'-saiy  information  about  ™ 
wliich  has  so  much  to  do  with 
to-day  health  of  the  economy. 
ior  the  Congress  to  put  down 
huidish  lobbying  campaigns  ag 
lie  disclosure  being  carried 
Federal  Reserve  and  its  netw 
in  the  banking  and  business 
ties. 

Despite  all  of  the  e.xcitemen 
smokescreens  being  tlirowii 
Federal  Reserve  and  its  allies 
Mint    H.R.    7590— the    audit 
notliing  more  than  require 
Reserve  System  to  undergo 

examinations  that  Congress 

the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  all  other  major  Federal 
nnd  agencies,  including  those 
lu(;hly  sensitive  material  such  . 
partment  of  Defense.  At  a  time 
Nation  is  in  deep  economic  ti 
absurd      that     our     largest, 
agency— the  Federal  Reserve— I 
of  the  scrutiny  of  Congress  audi 

H.R.  7590  is  based  on  the  cv 
open  Government.  accountabili|v 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  on  1  ' 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Amer 
pie  have  the  right  to  know  w..., 
pening  inside  an  agencv  which 
determines  the   state  of  the 
whether  the  prices  of  goods 
rise  or  fall,  the  level  of  inter 
whether  we  have  full  emploj 
in'e.ssion. 

It  is  diificult— if  not  impossibl 
plain  to  constituents  why  the 
tors— the  public's  auditors- 
out  of  an  agency  which  handles 
tions  well  over  S30  trillion  a 
ploy.s  nifjie  than  28,000  people; 
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a  portfolio  of  Federal  securities  valued 
at  more  than  $93  bilhon;  and  which  has 
access  to  operating  funds  of  more  than 
$6  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  are  many 
new  Members  who  were  not  here  during 
the  last  battle  over  tire  audit  bill,  I  want 
to  place  in  the  Record  two  newspaper 
articles  which  indicate  some  of  the  lob- 
bying activity  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  We  can  expect  more  of  the 
same. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  From  the  Washington  Po^i,  Do^-.  12.   li),:i| 

BuHNs  Opposed  GAO  ArniT  of  Ffo 

(By  Jar-k  Anderson) 

Fipe-puffiug  Arthur  Burns,  chairr.jan  cf  lae 
powerful  Federal  Reserve  Board,  doesn't  want 
to  open  his  books  to  goveriu,ient  auditors. 

When  House  Banking  Conmuitee  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman  iuti-oduced  legislation 
to  subject  the  Fed's  fiscal  operations  to  gov- 
ernment audit,  therefore.  Burns  quietly  got 
on  the  phone  to  top  bankers  and  ujged  them 
to  bring  pre.=3urc  on  Consi-ess  to  kiU  the  bill. 

Competent  sources  have  told  us  aljout 
Burns'  telephone  campaign  find  have  sup- 
plied us  with  documentary  evidence  of  one 
key  call.  Under  the  mas-slve  assault  by  Burns 
and  the  bankers,  the  bill  was  .succe<=,fully 
blocked. 

The  bfU  was  the  outgrowth  of  charges  that 
the  Fed  was  mere  interested  in  protectmg  the 
banker-s  than  the  public.  Burns  was  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  .".llowlng  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  scrutinize  the  Fed's  books. 

We  have  nov.'  obtained  an  Internal  memo 
detailing  some  cf  his  backstage  maneu-rrinu 
Dated  "10,  10/73  4:40  p.m.,"  it  tells  of  a  tele- 
phone message  from  John  Lee  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  Hou?e,  a  link  between  local 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

The  memo  states  that  Lee  "had  a  caU 
from  Gabriel  Haiige  (board  chairman)  of 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Tru.st.  Mr.  Hauge 
had  a  call  from  Arthur  Burns  chair- 
man of  Fed.  Mr.  Burns  a.sked  Mr.  Hauge 
if  he  could  muster  some  support  in  New 
York  to  help  the  Fed  repel  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Patmcn  that  would  require  full  GAO 
audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Bankers,  no  matter  how  they  feel  about 
the  Fed,  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  Its 
pressures.  Dr.  Burns  had  no  difficulty  mus- 
tering support  to  beat  back  the  audit. 

A  spokesman  for  Bums  said  that  Bm-ns 
remembered  the  conversation  with  Hauge 
and  that  Burns  "undoubtedly  did  mention" 
the  bm,  but  did  not  "recollect  the  tone  of 
the  conversation"  about  lobbying. 

Hauge  agreed  the  audit  bill  "must  have 
been  part  of  the  conversation."  But  like 
Burns,  Hauge  could  not  recall  the  references 
to  lobbying.  Hauge  said  he  has  opposed  an 
audit  of  the  Fed  for  many  years. 

Rep.  Patman  has  charged  over  the  past 
few  months  that  Biu-ns  and  the  Ped  mounted 
"an  unprecedented  effort"  to  sabotage  the 
audit  bUl.  Our  discovery  of  the  memo  on 
the  exact  course  of  the  campaign,  however 
Is  the  first  substantive  evidence  to  back  un 
Patman's  charge. 

We  have  also  uncovered  a  Mallgram,  sent 
to  business  leaders  on  Oct.  18  by  John  Harp- 
er,  chairman  of  The  Business  Roundtable 
an  organization  of  big  businessmen 

"It  Is  Important  businessmen  be  heard  on 
this  issue  .  .  ."  Harper  hold  his  memben. 
•By  their  very  nature  the  activities  for  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  responslbUIty  are 
highly  skUled  and  of  such  a  confidential 
nature  that  an  audit  type  of  exposure  woiUd 
be  seriously  counter-productive." 

Over  the  years,  the  GAO  has  conducted 
hundreds  of  Investigations  of  classified  op- 
erations without  breeching  any  secrets.  Thii 
was  a  fact  the  big  money  chose  to  Ignore. 
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IFrom  the  Wichita  tKans.)  Eagle  and 

Beacon.  Nov.  10, 19731 

Fto  Comes  Under  Attack  for  AitMNCE 

WrrH  Banks 

(By  EdZuckerman) 

V-'.-vsniijcTo:*-. — Hour.e  Bankiiig  Cojinnitte© 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  spent 
gre.it  .'=ums  of  public  money  to  maiatain  au 
alliance  with  the  banking  Industry  which 
ihe  Eovcrnmeut  agency  regulates. 

The  aKiance,  he  says,  i;,  mainiAirjcd  b,-  FeU- 
oought  member-shlps  in  v.iriovs  bai-.king  as- 
s-ociations  which  are  u^d  by  fodoral 
employes. 

1  iirthermori',  the  Tcsui  Deniatiai  fears 
i:u.t  the  fr-deral  reserve  system  has  .spent 
mo}Toy  to  lobby  against  legislation  which 
would  submit  the  sy.stem  to  a  General  Ac- 
tountiiis  Omce  (GAO)  audit  which  could 
pcientially  prove   his   belief  and  fear;,   aie 

C  MTSft. 

r,-.  mail's  bill  is  presently  stalled  in  the 
Hoii.se  Rules  Conmilttee  which  voted  9-5  on 
Nov.  6  to  delay  Indeflnitely  its  consideration 
of  tiie  GAO  audit  bill.  The  margin  for  delay 
V.I.S  provided  by  four  rules  panel  members 
who  have  disclosed  pergonal  financial  intar- 
e.-is  in  banks. 

Patman  has  accused  Dr.  Arthur  Bums 
cli.iirmnn  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of 
waging  a  costly  lobbying  campaign  in  con- 
cert with  the  American  Bankei-s  A.s.soclation 
(ABA) .  Burns  has  denied  the  charge.  But  one 
member  of  the  rules  committee.  Rep.  David 
Martin,  R-Neb..  has  admitted  talking  with 
Burns  a  week  before  he  voted  to  postpone 
con.'iideratlon  of  the  legislation. 

Patman,  In  an  angrj-  written  response  to 
Burns,  summed  up  the  frustration  which  the 
rules  panel  vote  has  produced. 

The  lack  of  a  GAO  audit,  he  wrote,  mskes 
it  -impossible  for  the  Congress  to  determine 
how  much  money  and  manpower  have  been 
expended  in  this  lobbying  effort  ...  so  long 
ns  your  agency  remains  unaudited,  and  so 
long  as  It  remains  outside  of  any  type  of  ef- 
fective review,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
spend  public  monies  and  to  lobby  for  and 
against  any  legislation." 

Patman's  bill  would  permit  GAD  auditors 
to  examme  all  phases  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
•system. 

While  Burns  argues  that  nothing  would  be 
accomplished  by  a  "MonC  .y  morning  quar- 
terback" type  of  audit.  Patman  counters  that 
analysis  would  help  Congress  better  \mder- 
stand  how  the  system  meets  its  economy- 
regiUatlng  obligations.  Among  Its  various 
functions,  the  agency  sets  interest  rates 
which  banks  may  charge  borrowers.  Interest 
rate  hikes,  many  congressional  members  say 
have  the  effect  of  pouring  fuel  on  the  Infla- 
tionary fire. 

A  GAO  audit  would  also  be  of  the  "paper 
clips  and  pencU  counting"  variety— a  time- 
consuming  task  of  examining  thousands  of 
expense  vouchers  and  seeking  Justification 
for  those  which  appear  unusual. 

Patman  has  already  given  his  congres- 
sional colleagues  an  Idea  what  a  GAO  audit 
niight  produce.  Last  year,  he  ordered  his 
chief  staff  investigator.  Curtis  Prins.  to  ex- 
amine the  Federal  Reserve  System's  spendhig 

.,!^!^  '°""'*  "^*^  ^^®  system  paid  nearly 
$130,000  to  buy  organizational  memberships 
for  its  employes— about  MO.OOO  went  for 
memberships  In  bankhig  associations. 

The  rest  of  the  money  was  paid  to  "groups 
with  no  apparent  link  to  banking-€uch  as 
the  Minnesota  State  association  of  IndustrUl 
Nurses,  the  Colorado  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration,  the  Michigan  ResUurant 
Association,  the  Real  EsUte  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Northern  California,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain CoUege  Placement  Association  and  the 
Kansa.s  City  Press  Club. 


•A  review  of  the  (Feds)  expenses  in  the 
.-ocial,  recreational  and  athletic  categories 
appears  to  paint  the  system  with  virtually  a 
country  club  atmosphere."  Prlns  writes  In  a 
staff  report  which  gave  the  first  public 
pHmr;.se  at  how  the  £y^leln  spends  money  on 
iiseli. 

Prlns  •::)eni  week.:  conibins  through  thou- 
sands or  pages  oi  e.xpsnse  vouchers  which 
were  reluctantly  delivered  to  the  House 
Baukin;'  Committee. 

■It  was  j  jst  a  raw  pile  of  .^lijr.  not  coi:v.Pd 
in  f.ny  wav."  ccmmentsd  Pat:nar's  key  staff 
aide.  Joseph  Lewi.s. 

"Unlike  the  rt^t  oi  ir.e  bureaucracy  w'oicb 
has  a  tendency  to  compai  tmeut-ilize  and 
cattgcrize,  the  Feci  rcsponc".ea  to  our  request 
in  a  way  that  seemed  designed  to  ob^'ruct 
rathei-  than  instruct. 

"Jt  gave  us  a  very  limited  Inok  .  .  we  wont 
Know  what  lies  behind  the  surface  without 
an  audit  w.iich  would  force  the  Fed  to  justify 
the  reasons  jor  ca-h  expense. '  Lewis  said. 

Prins.  a  sesi.soncd  InvestigatCi-  who  recently 
uncovered  evidence  of  Niiou  administration 
influence  in  picking  rocipients  for  small  busl- 
ne.ss  adminiotrction  loans,  found  numerous 
examples  of  spending  v.hicii  should  be  fur- 
ther examined: 

The  Chicago  Feder.-il  Re.-iTve  bank  srent 
»4.6(X)  for  the;:ter  tickets  for  the  womenem- 
pioyes'  aiuiual  outing  and  %3,256  for  supplies 
and  food  for  the  employes'  annual  card  party. 
The  San  Franclicj  bank  spent  $4,400  for  a 
Christmas  dinner  party;  eOOO  for  baseball 
game  ticke's  and  $900  for  a  spring  dance. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  bank  spent  $145  for 
bowling  shirts  and  $2,047  for  various  un- 
specified social  events. 

The  Portland  bank  spent  $2S0  for  bearh 
cabUi  rentals  and  81.39  for  flash  bulbs  used 
at  a  wonien  employes'  banquet. 

The  Dallas  bank  bought  1,162  ping  po-^ii 
balls  for  its  895  employes  for  $155. 

The  New  York  bank  spent  $2,168  for  main- 
taining its  bowling  alleys.  $589  fcr  a  golf 
tournament.  $7,236  for  a  painting  of  the 
Presidei'.t.  $2,897  for  a  children's  pariv  and 
!:'8.428  for  a  Christinas  luncheon. 

The  Minneapolis  bank  paid  a  $100  regi^- 
tratlon  fee  for  attendance  at  the  Interna- 
tional design  Conference  in  Aspen,  Colo  and 
$72  to  rent  formal  attire  for  the  graduatio  i 
dinner  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
Ing  school. 

Another  disclosure  unearthed  by  Prlns  w^s 
the  thrift  plan  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  makes  available  to  all  of  its  em- 
ployes. 

Of  the  system's  20.000  employe.-.  17700  cf 
them  are  enrolled  in  the  plan. 

Ftor  each  employe  who  contribute?  «.■»  000 
«i^*nS!"^'  ^^^  Federal  Reserve  System  adds 
$7S0.  The  plan,  a  mutual  fund,  guarantees 
each  participant  a  minimum  return  of  8 
per  cent. 

By  last  August,  after  about  3',i  vears  of 
the  thrift  plan's  e.^lsience,  the  Fed  co-^- 
trlbuted  $6,822,000. 

"We  tried  to  show  in  the  study  Juf^t  how 
far  outside  the  normal  operations  of  gov- 
ernment the  Fed  has  wandered."  Lewis  said 
•These  are  benefits  which  employes  In  other 
government  agencies  dont  have.  It  would  he 
flatly  Illegal  for  other  government  agencies 
to  provide  tliem. 

"The  Fed  claims  these  things  are  needed 
to  attract  employes  and  some  of  these  types 
of  benefits  are  available  In  private  indus- 
try. But  the  Fed  Is  a  govermnent  agency  "  he 
added.  ' 

Lewis  added  that  even  U  it  were  proper 
for  a  government  agency  to  operate  a  thrtft 
fund  for  Its  employes,  mutual  fund  manMe- 
ment  would  stiu  be  an  Imprxiper  activity  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"The  Fed  has  access  to  so  much  Inside 
Information  on  the  slock  marliet,"  he  .said. 
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PAIIAMA  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood>  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PIXXJD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28. 
1975.  the  Washington  Star  in  an  edi- 
torial on  tlie  -Congress  and  Panama," 
endeavored  to  place  resiwijiibility  on 
tlie  Congress  for  any  violence  tliat  may 
occur  on  the  Isthmus  in  the  event  the 
Conpress  does  not  approve  the  proposed 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty  no'.v  being  ne- 
gotiated imder  the  February  7. 1974.  KLs- 
singer-Tack  8-point  "agreement  on 
principles."  Such  responsibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  not  rest  upon  the  Congress 
but  upon  those  in  the  State  Department 
who  have  misled  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

A«  expected  by  Members^  of  tlie  Con- 
gress who  have  studied  the  canal  ques- 
tion in  depth,  tliat  editorial  was  shock- 
ing to  many  of  our  citizois  familiar  witli 
tlie  subject.  They  promptly  vrrote  the  edi- 
tor a  series  of  letters,  excerpts  of  which 
were  published  in  the  June  5  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star.  Tlie  writers  in- 
cluded Col.  D.  P.  Gaillard.  Dr.  J.  R.  Van 
Evera,  Dr.  Almon  R.  Wright.  Gen.  Her- 
bert D.  Vogel,  and  others. 

Regrettably,  the  Washington  Star  did 
not  publish  other  letters,  some  from  out- 
:iide  the  Washington  area. 

In  order  that  the  Congre.s.'i  may  have 
the  benefit  of  such  letters.  I  quote  jnajor 
iwrtions  of  them  as  parts  of  mv  remarks 
along  with  that  of  Gen.  Herbett  D.  Vogel. 
a  former  Acting  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  later  Chairman  oi  TVA.  with 
the  indicated  editoi-lal  to  vUlch  they 
r^fer. 

Co«Ar.  Qaulks.  Ft*  .  .v.../  :o.  1975. 
EoiT<-R  IN  Chief, 
Washington  Star. 
Waghington,  D.C. 

Dba«  Edttok:  Your  Mlllunal  oi  May  28th 
entitled  "Congress  and  Panama"  was  sent  me 
by  a  long-time  resident  of  the  District,  with 
the  annotation  on  the  clipping  "See,  how 
even  here  in  oiir  Capital,  with  access  to  tnie 
facts,  if  they  want  them,  thev  twist  and  dis- 
tort the  news". 

Frankly,  Mr.  Edlt')r.  I  am  amazed  and  dis- 
appointed that  the  oUierwtse  brilliant  "Star" 
should  dull  Its  Image  before  its  readership 
and  start  a  downward  fall  in  the  process! 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  simple  facts 
which  obviously  are  being  turned  around  to 
suit  the  designs  of  the  Rockefeller /Kls- 
■Inger/ltogerB  propoaitlon  to  give  away  free 
to  Panama  T76-owned  property  (as  confirmed 
by  the  VB  Senate  and  the  US  Supreme 
Court  In  WUaon  vs  Shaw,  204  US  24  at  33-36) 
lu  vhicb  US  taxpayers  have  invested  to  date 
OTer  $6  bUUon  in  acqtUsition,  improvements, 
dAftnae.  and  DuOnteuauce.  Tuis  a  »  shame- 
lea  pzopoaltion  I 

Togstber  with  countless  thousands  of 
Amarlean  citizens  I  serious:  r  doubt  yoxu' 
cont«n«on  that  "President  Is  fully  prepaied 
to  Mgn  a  treaty  that  wUl  eliminate  the  10 
mil*  wld»  US  'enclave'  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
disavow  aoveielgnty  and  control  of  the  Zone, 
share  operation  and  dafense  of  the  canal 
with  Panama".  You  must  certainly  be  aware 
that  neither  tha  US  Senata  or  the  House  wiu 
M>prov*.  •■  they  must,  such  a  treacherous 
traaty.  Ford  hlmoelf  by  luch  a  signing  will 
not  twamlreli  his  otherwU*  dean  and  honor- 
abto  reoord  with  a  scandal  tnru)  »m^  worse 
than  TeaPot  Dome  I 


ii 


X  s 


It  Is  Indeed  unfor^Ul\a^e  that 
policy  regarding  this  matter 
fleet  the  "loser's"  philosophy  v, 
feller/Kissinger  Rogers  Bunker 
of  whom  has  stated  publiclv, 
••if  we  don't  gi\e  the  Canal  to 
engender    the    eternal    wraih 
America  and  even  st.irt  hostjli 
pare  the  US  Public  to  accept 
argument,  wholesale  efforts  nr( 
ti)    mislead    and    misinform 
Uiat   •the  US  doesn't  ov.n  our 
v.e  ore  an  "eiiclave  within  a 
ad  nauseum.  Al.so,  we  are  told 
we  pny  "rent  ".  which  is  luitrue 
called  "annuiiy"  oi  1866  with 
responds  to  an  annual  pavn 
gold   by  the   Panairia   Railroac 
Dssets  and  obligations  were  pu. 
Pi*ench  DeLesseps  and  alter  th 
frtllxire    purchased    by    tlie    VI 
treaty  of  1903;  after  IDfifi  ..e  ou 
lie  or  Panama  nothing! 
.Sincerely  yours, 

ABTm-R  L.  DfNfKFii-Ln.  Jr 
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The  EuiroR. 
Washington  Star. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab   Mb.   EDrroR;    i   Jii.>t 
minutes  ago,  a  copy  oi  your 
titled  "Congress  and  Panama," 
ment  on  yotir  editorial?  Being  t 
In-law  of  the  founder  of  the 
Panama  and  a  countrj'  that  I 
and  know.  well.  I  have  been  ex 
legal    and    pro-Castro-Sovlet 
tator.shlp  in  Panama  that  is  dcdic 
nationali-Mtion  of  the  Panama 
bring  Panama  into  the  Marxist 
know  100'^.  To  give  you  an 
how  the  Conunuaist  P'arty  of 
to  power   after   the    Conimunie  t 
military  seized  the  Panamanla: 
Oct.    11,   1968,   and  have  stay 
solely  because  they  control  the 
country.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
ment  to  Theodore  Swen&en,  a 
sel  to  President  Kennedy.  Do 
fully  as  It  Is  all  factual  and 
many  unknown  facts  to  you. 

Also,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
to  the  Chief  Justice  regarding' 
singer's  Insistence  that  the  .„_ 
payers  do  not  ovn.\  the  territorj 
Canal  Zone.  This  Is  the  first 
history  that  a  Secretary  of 
tradlcted  a  ruling  of  the  U.S.  ^ 
which  In  turn  has  enabled  the 
the   non-aligned   countries  to 
tjie  world  press  that  the  U.S.  Is 
on  Panamanian  soil. 

You  stated  that  "the  „™ 

will  react  violently  as  they  did  U 
Is  not  so.  It  was  not  the  Par 
but  the  Communtst  Party  of  ^a 
Junction  with  Cuban  agents  In 
instigated  the  riots.  This  is  cok, 
edge  to  the  CIA  and  to  the  peopU 
Your  editorial   Is  putting   thi 
Coniiress  In  the  e\'ent  a  treaty  1: 
with  this  do  facto  military  regi 
ma,  and  "the  blood  of  manv  w 
hands  of  that  legislative  body.' 
not  so.  Congress  is  aware  that  - 
regime  In  Panama  is  closely  alllw 
and  Russia  and  the  gagged  peoph 
arc  cogni-^ant  that  if  a  treaty  is 
the  treasonous  regime  in  their 
illegal  regime  wotild  at  once  m.^ 
Canal  Zone  which  in  turn  wouU 
their  livelihood  as  they  know 
and  the  Russians  would'  aU  the 
by  the  United  States. 
EJver  sincerely. 

Pdii.iii  Harmon. 
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Washington,  D.C,  Bfaj 
The  Ebitor, 
The  Washington  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your 
of  May  28th,  "Congress  and 
shocked  and  dismayed  that  a 
reputable  and  presumably  as 
the   "Star"   would  espouse  the 
line  designed  to  encourage 
Panama  Canal   to  an  alien  and 
govenmieni.  HavUig  served  lu 
Engineer   of   Maintenance   and 
Governor  and  having  made  sever 
the  Zone  in  recent  years  as  a  co 
technical  matters  I  am  convinced 
States  control  of  the  Canal  and 
vital  to  our  commerce  and  seciu-i 

By  providing  a  means  of  passag  s 
from    ocean    to   ocean,    the   Pan 
bears  an  Importance  to  our  water 
merce  analagous  to  the  bridges 
Mississippi  River  that  hisure  unlu 
movements.  Having  been  paid  for 
by  payments  to  individual  lando 
ama  and  Colombia,  the  Zone  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  United  „. 
Louisiana  Purchase  or  Alaska.  In 
has  provided  a  continuing  source 
to  Panama  by  both  direct  annual 
and  Indirect  benefits  bestowed. 

By  providing  water  and  seweraj  e 
and  sanitary  ser^-lces,  the  United 
raised  Panamanians  to  a  higher 
living  than  Is  enjoyed  by  most 
American  countries.  I  have  many 
among    all    classes    of   Panama- 
members  of  the  old  oligarchy  to 
professional  men,  shop  keepers,  i 
laborers,  and  all  are  appreciative  „ 
efits  provided  by  the  United  Statei 
ceutage  of  those  with  any  deep-£ 
mosity  to  our  people  and  our  Oov 
small  Indeed,  but  whipping  up  n_ 
is  the  same  old  game  of  dictator) , 
by  creating  the  Image  of  an  alien 
ening  enemy  that  they  keep 
power. 

Constitutional     government    In 
became   eroded    in    the   fifties   _ 
AnuUfo  Arias  regime;  It  went  dowr 
with  the  seizure  of  power  by 
us  not  deceive  ourselves,  the  p_„ 
ama  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  . 
how  their  Government  is  rim  or 
policies  should  be,  and  the  lei 
Government  to  the  communist 
fluence  is  great  Indeed. 
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Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
States  needs  the  Panama  Canal 
to  control  both  It  and  the  Zone 
it  lies.  With  a  democratic 

Panama  there  would  be  no ,, 

people  to  be  at  odds  with  those  of 
for  freedom   of  movement   on   Iv, 
would  be  encouraged  as  In  the  pas  t 
intermingling  of  cultures  would 
the  elimination  of  all  hostility. 
Sincerely. 

HKRBEnT    Dj  VflCKL. 


I'roin  the  W'ashhiglou  Star,  May  |28.  1975( 

Congress  and  Panama 
The  532  members  of  the  Senate  Aid  House 
who  have  been  so  Intent  on  making  mllateral 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States  soon  face 
an  International  decision  with  life  or  death 
consequences.  Just  as  the  Executlv  s  Branch 
has  had  to  do  since  the  beglimlni  ;s  of  the 
American  democracy.  That  Issue  aff  «t6  Pan- 
ama and  the  canal 

Congress.  In  approving  or  disapproving  the 
treaty  that  is  now  being  negotiated  between 
the  Urited  States  and  Panama,  will  In  effect 
be  deriding  whether  the  blood  of  F  jnaman- 
inns  iind  Am-rioans  will  flow  In  a  IcollMon 
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between  U.S.  troops  and  rioters  or  saboteurs, 
or  whether  there  wUl  be  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Canal  Zone  question.  It  Is  a  dUemma 
congressmen  prefer  to  use  for  criticism  of 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  state  rather 
than  to  face  themselves.  But  soon  enough 
this  awesome  responsibility  will  be  where  It 
constitutionr.lly  belongs  In  this  particular 
cose. 

Wc  do  not  quarrel  with  the  absolute  right 
of  the  Senate  to  ratify  treaties,  nor  of  the 
House  to  sit  In  judgment  over  disposition  of 
US.  property  acquired  with  taxpayers' 
monej .  We  do  contend  that  Congress  should 
ponder  long  and  well  before  It  acts  to  reject 
the  treaty  now  being  negotiated  between 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Panama's 
Foreign  Minister  Juan   Tack. 

While  the  details  of  the  treaty  are  not  com- 
plete, its  general  outlines  are  known.  Presi- 
dent Ford  is  fully  prepared  to  sign  a  treaty 
that  will  eliminate  the  10-mile-wlde  U.S. 
enclave  of  the  Canal  Zone,  disavow  sovereign 
control  of  the  zone,  share  operation  and  de- 
fense of  the  canal  with  Panama  and  promise 
to  hand  over  the  entire  property  to  Panama 
in  an  unknown  number  of  years. 

The  trouble  is  that  37  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  signed  a  document  opposlno'  any 
such  relinquishment  of  authority.  Only  34 
votes  are  needed  to  scrap  the  treaty.  Such  an 
action  by  the  Senate,  which  will  act  first 
would  render  House  action  academic  but  the 
House  stands  ready  to  oppose  the  disposition 
of  the  canal  even  if  the  Senate  can  be  per- 
suaded to  ratify  it. 

The  day  that  this  treaty  is  killed  by  a  U  S 
Congress,  It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
Panamanian  people  will  react  violently  as 
they  did  in  1964.  The  collision  nine  years  ago 
took  the  lives  of  3  Americans,  and  more  than 
20  Panamanians  as  American  troops  were 
called  on  to  do  battle  against  the  rioters 
The  responsibility'  for  another  clash  a  Maya- 
guez  Incident  in  the  home  hemisphere,  would 
be  that  of  Congress. 

We  do  not  favor  riotous  behavior  anywhere 
but  we  cannot  help  recognizing  that  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  does  not  want  a  foreign 
.enclave  on  Us  soil.  Neither  do  the  Panaman- 
ian people.  The  U.S.  used  gunboat  diplomacy 
to  separate  Panama  from  Colombia,  hand 
the  small  nation  her  independence  and  then 
extract  the  1003  Panama  Canal  Treaty  from 
her.  Panama  is  not  noted  for  the  democracy 
practiced  in  Vermont  or  Missouri,  but  It  Is  a 
sovereign  nation  that  has  been  shamefully 
treated  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  administration  can  recognize  that 
the  colonialist  days  of  even  this  superpower 
are  over.  Congress  ought  to  have  the  states- 
manship to  see  it,  too.  This  matter  is  too 
i"vl*  .  ^.  *"**  practically  Important  to  permit 
lobbyists  and  anomalous  boosters  of  mani- 
fest destmy  to  prod  our  legislators  into  on- 
posmg  the  treaty.  *^ 

Sure,  America  needs  the  canal;  all  of  Amer- 
ica, not  just  North  America  above  the  Rio 
Grande,  needs  it.  But  the  U.S.  does  not  need 
to  own  part  of  Panama  In  perpetuity  as  If 
we  were  sovereign  there  in  order  to  keep  the 
thr.^i/f  ^.S"**  operating.  The  most  certain 
threat  to  the  canal  will  come  If  the  treaty 
is  not  approved  by  Congress,  not  If  Panama  Is 
allowed  to  share  in  Its  defense  and  operaTlo" 
...f  1-^°°^'*^^  frustrate  the  Pauaman- 
1  ♦^''u  **'!'"*"*'■■  *^«  "loo*!  °f  many  will  be 
on  the  hands  of  that  legislative  body.  We "i^ 
get  a  deal  with  Panama  that  will  leave  the 
canal  in  U.S.  hands  for  an  appreciable  num- 
oer  of  years,  or  we  can  get  an  explosion  and 
a  cry  for  the  marines.  Congress  had  better 
know  exactly  what  it  is  doing  when  the 
canal  treaty  arrives  there,  perhaps  this  verv 
year.  ' 


In  1912  and  1913,  I  most  decidedly  do  not 
agree  with  your  editorial  on  "Congress  and 
Panama." 

If  the  canal  Is  to  be  operated  Jointly  by 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  it  wlU  ba 
dilficult  to  find  Panamanians  with  stilBclent 
skill,  and  Panama's  military  forces  would 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  the  canal 
against  any  antl-U.S.  countries  that  might 
wish  to  seize  It. 

D.  P.  GaII-I-ARD. 

Washinotom,  D.C. 

»  *  »  •  « 

It  Is  mo<=t  reas.suring  to  have  you  tell  us 
that  we  do  not  need  to  own  and  control  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  in  order  to  keep  the 
canul  safe  and  operating.  I  wonder  If  that 
conclusion  v.  as  reached  after  a  careful  study 
of  clie  history  of  i,he  Suez  Canal  since  1967. 

I  .=eem  to  recall  that  there  was  some 
trouble  relating  to  denial  of  rights  of  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  certain  shipping. 
Then  cert«!n  events  resulted  In  the  blockage 
of  the  canal  to  all  traffic  for  several  years. 

Is  it  The  Star's  opinion  that  the  situation 
in  Panama  i.-;  so  stable  and  the  government 
there  so  friendly  to  us  that  we  would  never 
have  to  worry  about  such  problems? 

I  note  that  Panama  has  had  59  pre.'iidents 
in  70  years,  and  the  present  regime  has  not 
l5eeii  very  friendly  toward  the  U.S.  Nor  Is  It 
a  model  of  democracy  and  freedom.  Accord- 
ing to  The  Star  of  May  29,  the  government 
has  banned  independent  reoorting  of  eco- 
nomic proljlenis.  strikes,  student  disorders 
and  any  memion  of  news  restrictions. 

J.  R.  Van  Evera. 
Chevy  Chase,  Mo. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

CANAL    DIGGER    OOVSIS    PANAMA'S    ABILITIES 

As  one  who  worked  as  a  Junior  engineer 
ou  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 


Having  scvveA  in  the  'oO.s  as  engineer  of 
maintenance  and  lieutenant  governor  and 
having  made  several  visits  to  the  Zone  in 
rceut  years  as  a  constUtant  on  technical 
matter.-;.  I  am  convinced  that  United  States 
control  of  the  canal  and  the  Zone  Is  vital 
to  our  commerce  and  security. 

By  providing  a  means  of  passage  for  ships 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  Panama  Canal 
bears  an  Importance  to  our  water-borne 
commerce  analagous  to  the  bridges  across 
the  Mississippi  River  that  insure  unim- 
peded land  movements.  Having  been  paid 
for  three  times— by  payments  to  Individual 
landowners,  to  Panama  and  to  Colombia— 
the  Zone  Is  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase  or 
Alaska.  In  addition,  it  has  provided  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  Income  to  Panama  by  both 
direct  annual  payments  ahd  Indirect  bene- 
fits bestowed. 

By  providing  water,  sewerage,  medical  and 
sanitary  services,  the  United  States  has 
raised  Panamanians  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  is  enjoyed  by  most  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Constitutional  government  in  Panama  be- 
came eroded  in  the  'SOs  during  the  Arnulfo 
Arias  regime;  It  went  down  the  drahi  with 
the  seizure  of  power  by  Torrljos.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,  the  people  of  Panama  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  now  about  how  theU- 
government  is  run  or  what  Its  policies  should 
be.  and  the  leanhig  of  that  government  to 
the  Communist  sphere  of  influence  Is  gi-eat 
indeed.  ^ 

Herbert  D.  Vogel. 
Washington.  D.C. 
•  •  •  .  « 

What  you  are  saying  is  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  owes  her  Independence  and  free- 
dom to  the  United  States.  Americans  are  stUl 
deeply  Interested  in  retaining  theh-  property 
rights,  and  I  am  shocked  by  your  su^estlon 
that  we  part  with  our  canal,  so  essential  for 
our  security  and  that  of  other  nations.  A 
more  sickening  example  of  unjustifiable 
cringing  fear  is  hard  to  find. 

Paul  Chiera. 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 


The  winter  of  1912  witnessed  sightseers  by 
many  hundreds  departing  New  York  for 
Panama.  Every  ship  of  perhaps  a  dozen  lines 
was  booked  weeks  In  advance.  The  attraction 
was  not  Colon,  which  was  "without  a  single 
charm;"  not  Panama  City,  the  historic  scenes 
of  which  could  be  viewed  In  half  a  day;  nor 
the  jungles,  nor  the  climate.  It  wsis  the 
Panama  Canal,  soon  to  be  completed. 

For  nearly  a  decade  the  American  public 
had  experienced  now  hope,  now  despair, 
through  hundreds  of  news  articles.  Could  the 
wild  Chagres  River  be  tamed?  Where  could 
laborers  be  found,  able  and  willhig  to  dig? 
Would  yellow  fever  wipe  them  out?  Would 
mos.'^lve  slides  defeat  the  whole  effort?  Wi:v 
did  private  enterprise  go  down  in  dismal 
defeat  ? 

American.s  were  interested,  too.  In  the  ex- 
pense, which  it  was  thought  in  1912  would 
reach  f350  million,  a  figure  of  enormous 
dimension  when  one  recalls  that  a  5-acre  es- 
lite  with  6  fireplaces,  4  baths,  tlectrlclty. 
and  servants  quarters,  situated  on  the  Long 
Island  shorefront  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  could  oe 
purchased  for  $20,000. 

One  of  those  visitors  to  Panama  in  1912 
was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  young  man  cf 
30.  He  had  occasion  to  recall  that  visit  in 
1938  before  the  Roosevelt  Home  Club  at  Hyic 
Park  in  these  words:  "1  had  a  chance  lo'jee 
the  greatest,  to  my  mind  far  and  away  the 
greatest,  engineermg  work  In  the  world." 

By  many,  that  work  is  still  regarded  as  the 
greatest   peacetime   accomplishment   of   the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples 
of  the  eartli.  Do  we  want  to  give  It  away? 
Almon  R.  Wright. 
Arlington,  Va. 
»  »  .  .  t 

The  Panama  Canal  is  important  to  other 
nations  as  well  as  to  our  own.  To  share  the 
operation  and  defense  of  this  strategic  water- 
way with  a  small,  weak,  relatively  backward 
and  politically  unstable  cour.try  would  le 
complete  folJy. 

Abmsthong  Thomas. 
Washington.  D.C. 


PUBLIC    BACKS    REFORMS    IN 

MEDICAL    MALPRACTICE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  GaUup  poll  regarding 
medical  malpractice. 

■Hie  GaUup  poU  tested  public  reactiwi 
with  5  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
medical  malpractice  dilemma.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  most  of  the  people  con- 
tacted knew  of  the  current  situation  as 
It  relates  to  medical  malpractice  which 
indicates  a  strong  public  interest  in  this 
pi'oblem. 

As  you  know.  I  have  introduced  H  R 
6100,  the  Medical  Malpractice  Claims 
Settlement  Assistance  Act,  which  offers 
a  comprehensive  approach  in  dealing 
with  medical  malpractice  claims  settle- 
ment. In  my  proposal,  arbitration  of 
medical  malpractice  claims  plays  a  major 
role.  The  Gallup  poll  shows  the  people 
by  more  than  a  2  to  1  margin,  nationally 
prefer  settling  malpractice  suits  out  of 
couit  by  arbitration.  The  people  also 
approve  of  the  concept  of  limiting  the 
period  during  which  a  suit  can  be 
brought  against  a  doctor,  in  addition  to 
fixing  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  fees 
a  lawyer  can  charge. 
I  think  this  public  reaction  reflects  the 
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serious  concerns  that  are  central  to  the 
tlirust  of  HJEl.  6100.  The  article  follows: 

Public  Backs  Rxtokms  nr  MALnAcncs 
(By  a«org«  OftUup) 

Princiton,  nj..  June  14.— with  doctors' 
strikes'  erupting  over  the  medical  malprac- 
tice Insurance  crisis,  the  Gallup  Poll  went 
to  the  public  with  five  proposals  for  deallne 
with  the  problem. 

Indicative  of  the  widespread  public  In- 
terest m  the  Issue.  9  out  of  10  Americans 
say  they  have  heard  or  read  about  the  diffi- 
culties doctors  and  hospitals  are  having  In 
getting  Insurance  to  cover  Jury  awards  In 
malpractice  suits. 

Ranked  In  order  of  their  preference,  the 
public : 

By  85-7  per  cent,  approves  of  requiring 
the  medical  profession  to  take  more  effec- 
tive measures  to  get  rid  of  incompetent 
doctors. 

By  80-10  per  cent,  approves  of  fixing  in 
advance  the  amount  a  lawyer  can  charge 
for  hla  fee  In  a  malpractice  case. 

By  62-25  per  cent,  approves  of  setting  a 
top  limit  on  the  amount  a  jury  can  award 
a  patient  who  wins  a  malpractice  suit. 

By  59-30  per  cent,  approves  of  making  It 
Impossible  to  sue  either  a  doctor  or  hospital 
after  a  period  of  five  years  following  the 
treatment  of  a  patient. 

By  57-25  per  cent,  approves  of  settling 
malpractice  suits  out  of  court,  by  an  arbi- 
tration panel  or  committee. 

The  public's  view  on  this  issue  are  Im- 
portant since  It  Is  they  who  eventually  vrtll 
have  to  pay  the  costs  of  Increased  malprac- 
tice Insurance.  Federal  estimates  are  that 
each  visit  to  a  doctor's  office  now  costs  a 
patient  an  additional  $1.50  to  $2  and  a  hos- 
pltal  bed  an  additional  $10  to  815  per  day  for 
malpractice  insurance. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  believed  that  the  rash 
of  malpractice  lawsuits,  with  Juries  award- 
ing sums  of  $1  million  In  some  instances,  Is 
leading  some  doctors  to  practice  "defensive" 
medlcUie.  This  means  doctors  are  taking 
expensive  and  of  ien  unneeded  precautions  to 
protect  themselves  against  suits.  This  prac- 
tice, according  to  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  costs  the 
public  $3  billion  to  $7  billion  a  year. 
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DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHCXJL  LAKES, 
MAINE  PACT  SHEET 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  the 
House  will  consider  the  Public  Works- 
AEC  Appropriations  bill  for  flscal  1976. 
Among  the  items  that  wiU  be  discussed 
during  deliberations  on  this  biU  is  the 
administration's  request  for  $1,060,000 
for  continuation  ,  of  preconstructlon 
planning  studies  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric  project  in  northern  Maine. 
Failure  to  approve  these  funds  will  have 
the  effect  of  killing  a  potentially  impor- 
tant energy  option  for  New  England 
without  even  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
hearing. 

In  the  decade  that  has  lapsed  since 
Dickey-Lincohi  was  Initially  authorized 
it  has  generated  extensive  debate,  con- 
siderable emotionalism  and  a  substan- 
tial amoimt  of  misinformation — but  no 
electricity.  Meanwhile.  New  England 
continues  to  suffer  unprecedented 
energy  and  economic  hardships  at  the 
hands  of  the  OPEC  carteL  Our  indus- 
tries have  become  increasingly  less  com- 
petitive in  the  naUonal  market,  and 
consumers  in  the  region  are  laboring 


under  an  Intolerable  burde  a 
high  energy  prices.  Clearlr 
tlon  demands  immediate  a 
I  believe  that  If  a  ratio 
founded  decision  is  to  be 
on  the  merits  of  constn 
Lincoln,  It  is  Imperative 
separate  objective  facts 
assertions.    Regrettably, 
supporting   the  necessary 
would    fulflU    this    object,, 
critics  are  again  attemptin  ; 
project   under   an 
truths,   time-worn 
and   inflated   rhetoric.  _ 
even  oppose  the  preparatioi  i 
ronmental    impact    s 

project.  This  type  of  , 

obstinate  attitude  is  highly 
for  it  can  only  serve  to 
future  credibility  of  the 
movement,  of  which  I 
part. 

I  cannot  stress  too 
$1,060,000  will  be  used  only 
and  study  purposes.  These 
struction  funds.  Approxims 
of  the  total  request  is  „^^_ 
marked  for  the  preparatioi 
prehensive  environmental  i 
ment — EIS — as  required  by 
Environmental  Policy  Act- 
EIS  must  incorporate  data 
as  well  as  environmental 
costs,  and  it  must  identify  „ 
alternative  ways  of  meeting 
objectives.  The  remaining 
be  allocated  to  various 
which  are  intended  to  ^.„. 
swers  to  the  many  questioijs 
the  project.  Once  these  stud 
Pleted  and  the  EIS  circula 
then    be    in   a   position   tc 
whether  to  proceed  with  „„ 
pursue  other  more  feasible 
Without  the  benefit  of  these 
will  never  know  whether  Die 
was  a  viable  energy  option.  A  . 
of  the  proposed  expenditur<  s 
1976  follows:  ^ 

Major   preconstruction    planni 

flscal  year  1976 
[Tentative  allocation,  fiscal  yeai 
Activities: 
Environmental     Impact     stat 

ment   

Hydrology  studies '..'_.'. 

Power  studies 

Impact    of    Impoundment 

w^ater   quality 

Geology  studies " 

Heal  estate  studies ' 

General  engineering 

Coordination 
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hat  we  first 
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studies  that 
.    Dickey's 
to  bury  the 
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of  an  envi- 
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Total  flscal  year  1976  fun( 
lug    (biidget) 


As  we  face  the  vivid 

end  of  the  fossil  fuel  era  is 
proaching,  it  becomes  eviden 
fact  also  signals  the  birth  of 
an  era  in  which  priority  c 
must  be  given  to  developing 
Ing,  renewable,  and  availabl 
energy.  In  consideration  of 
tives,  It  is  mv  strong 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
further  developing  our  exis. 
electric  resources.  At  the  pr 
about  70  percent  of  the  .., 
power  potential  in  the  United 
mains  untapped.  Put  anothe 
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existing  resource  that  could 
500  billion  kilowatt  houns  o, 
annually  remains  undevelope  I 
dependency  on  foreign  oil 
escalate. 

I   am   not   suggesting 
Lincoln  is  a  short-term  pb 
England's  chronic  energy  ^i 
one  has  ever  argued  that  it 
it  will  not  solve  the  region's 
lems.  For  that  matter,  no 
will. 

What  it  does  offer,  however 
solution   to   New   England's 
pendence  upon  oil-fired  pow, 
biult,  Dickey  will  supply  over 
of  the  necessary  peaking 
essential  in  the  regional 
mid-1980's.  This  represents 
equivalent  of  approximately 
barrels  of  oil,  which  at  p 
Prices  is  valued  at  over  $20  ui 
Dickey's  renewable  and  free 
will  be  worth  in  1,  5,  or  10  ^ 
one's  guess,  but  it  is  clear 
only  increase  in  value. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  myici 
that  my  support  for  addition  il 
struction  planning  funds  does 
that  I  am  irrevocably  commiti 
struction     of    Dickey-Lincoh 
studies  provided  for  in  the 
quest    conclusively 
Dickey-Lincoln  Is  l„,, 
economically  unsound.  I  will 
oppose  further  moneys  for  tl 
but  I  wiU  acUvely  lead  the  fig 
any  future  attempt  to  revive 

No  one  in  this  body  cherlshe  s 
preciates  the  natural  beauty 
ronmental  quality  of  Maine 
I  do.  And  no  one  in  this  body 
harder  to  protect  my  State's 
recreational  resources  from 
lessly  debased  than  I  would. 
In  sum,  I  am  confident 
leagues  will  approach  the 
bate  on  Dickey-Lincoln   with 
mmd,  and  with  the  realization 
project,  like  any  other  p 
option,   deserves  a  fair  and 
hearing.  To  prematurely  disn 
Lhicoln,  without  so  much  as 
of  an  environmental  impact  b 
would  be  a  disservice  not  onl 
England  but  to  the  Nation  as' 
I  urge  each  Member  of  the 
carefully    study    the    factual 
which  I  have  assembled,  and 
the  $1,060,000  appropriation 
Lincoln: 

DiCKEV-LlNCOLN    SCHOOL    LAKES 
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I.    GENESIS 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  ever 
result  of  a  study  of  the  Developmei  t 
Power  at  Passamaquoddy.  a  systei  i 
bays  studied  since  1919  by  both    ^ 
public  engineers.  The  most 
report    was   that   completed    by 
national    Joint    Commission    In 
after  3  years  of  study  and  a  cost 
hon    The  Commission   concluded 
project  was  not  economically  fe 
the  then  existing  conditions.  At  m 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  the 
sion   report   was   reviewed    to   d( 
the  project  was  feasible  in  view 
vanced  engineering  techniques 
ing  economic  conditions.  In  July  x>o 
port  was  submitted  to  the  Preside;  it 
concluded  that  application  of  a 
concept  of  power  coupled  with 
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gineering  techniques  would  result  In  a  favor-  35,000  KW  each  for  a  total  Installed  capacHy         I  Power- 

ab!e  report.  of  70.000  KW.  The  project  would  be  operated  .«  nm^rt     r^™-«,   «.^„ih   v^   ♦.  .  . 

on  July  16.  1963,  the  President  directed  as  a  base  load  power  plant.  w,^!fi     ^'  *^  ♦f         i^^  ^  "*®  principal 

the  Departments   of  Interior   and   Army   to         The  construction  co^t  for  the  dams  and  ^ict^:  ITr.'.^^  i'/>?^^    T*'°^"''i^"?'\°*P* 

make  additional  studies  to  supplement  the  appurtenances  totals  $428.0  million  based  on  tiil  !^'  ,    f  ^    ^*^^^    Project.    On- 

July  1963  report.  An  Army-Interior  Advisory  1  January  1975  price  levels  f.'/,*  "°?"^^  P"*^""  feneration  ol   1.2  billion 

Board  on  Passamaquoddy  and  Upper  Saint  r  n „„,„;<.,„ „.„i.   ,     f     •  *  Kilowatt  hours  would  result  from  the  total 

John  River  was  formed.  Interior  performed  ®-  OP''^'^^^^'^^  ^^^<^ractcnst,cs  lustalled  capacity  of  830,000  KW.  Additional 

power  studies,  power  transmission,  market-         The  project  would  be  operated  principally  power    generation    of    350    mUlion    kilowatt 

ing  benefits  and  other  economic  aspects  The  *^  *  peaking  power  plant.  In  this  role  the  hours  would  also  be  gauied  by  cicwustream 

Corps  of  Engineers   developed   the   physical  P''°Je'^'^  would  not  be  a  high  energy  produc-  Canadian    power    plants    due    to    legulated 

components  of  the  project.  "  hig  (i.e.  Kilowatt-hours)   facility.  A  peaking  lows  from  Lincoln  School  Lake  of  which  50' 

The  Study  Committee  completed  Its  evalu-  P^^er  project  is  designed  to  operate  for  short  ^vould  be  allocated  to  the  United  States, 

ation    in    August    1964,    and    submitted    its  Periods  of  time  to  meet  daily  peak  demands.         Tlie  peaking  pov.c-r  output  from  the  project 

reoort  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Rec-  ^^  ^'*^  quick  starting  capabUity  and  provides  ^^ould    provide    an    estimated    10',    of    the 

o.Timendatlons  Included:  earl\  authorization  spinning  reserve  for  load  protection.  Typical  ^'«"*'  England  peakir.g  power  generation  it- 

of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Project  and  Up-  P^akhig  plants  are  hydroelectric  projects—  <i   irod  In  the  mid-ltao  s. 

per  Saint  John  River  Developments  and  early  ^°'^^  conventional  and  pumped  storage — and  2.  Flo.-d  control: 

construction  of  the  project  to  develop  low  ps  turbine  units.  On  the  other  hand,  bai:e         The    fiood    control    benefit    results    from 

cost  firm  power  for  Maine  and  peaking  power  ^°«^  Pf^er  Is  provided  by  large  efficient  fos-  eiimination  of  flood  damaees  below  the  Droi- 

for  the  remainder  of  New  England.  sll-fueled    or    nuclear    steam    plants    which  ect  site    For  Kent    located  a^uT  2R  m^?i^ 

The  Secretary  of   the   Interior   submitted  f-Pf^'e  vi^rtually  continuously  and  as  a  re-  below  Dlckev  Dam.  has  experienced  ten  Cods 

a  report  on  9  July  1965  to  President  John-  |"1*  a^e  high  energy  producing  installations,  during  the  past  47  vears  of  reccrd  "^e  m^t 

son   summarizing    the    August    1964    reoort.  However,  these  latter  plants  are  not  suitable  recent  floods  occurred  In  Mav  1961 '  Mav  196B 

Subsequent   to   August    1964,    a   review  "up-  ^^J  peakhig  use  and  load  protection  because  April  1973  and  Mav  1974  The  Mav  1974  flood 

dated  the  power  benefits.  The  power  rates  of  economic    and   operating   considerations,  stages   exceeded    the    record    fl<xxl    of    Anrn 

were  reduced  due  to  larger,  more  economical  T"«   ^^^O  National  Power  Survey  published  i973  and  caused  damaces  estimated  at  *3  0 

developments   by   the   power   industry   since  °7  ^^^  Federal  Power  Commission  notes  that  million.  Tliese  losses  wou'd  be  orevenied  bv 

the  previous  analyses.  Tlie  reduction  caused  "'*   current  trends   toward   construction  of  the  project.  In  view  of  the  uncertain  status 

the   beneflt-to-cost   ratio   for   the   Passama-  ^'f  >'  '«""e«>  fossil-fueled  and  nuclear  steam-  of  Dickev-Llucoln  School  Lakes  and  the  re- 

quoddy   Power   Project   to   fall   below   unltv  e'ecfic   ba.se   load   units   has   Increased   the  curring  hood  problem  at  Pt    Kent    a  smell 

(.86    to    1).    The    beneflt-to-cost    ratio    for  "^^"^    ^o""    Plants    designed    specifically    for  local  protection  project  ha<=  been  formulated 

Dickey-Lincoln   School   Lakes   was   a   .sound  "meeting  daily  peak  demands.  "nder  Section  205  of  the  1948  Flood  ContrM 

ISltol.  InKMixiox^  to  Its  rellablUty.  a  hydroelec-  Act,  as  amendej.  that  would  provide  ^me 

One  recommendation  included  in  the  Julv  trie  facility  has  a  lower  operating  cost  than  degree    of   protection    to    the    Town    of    Ft 

1965  report  approved  by  President  John.son  a"ernative  power  sources  because  it  does  not  Kent.  The  proposed  dike  and  pumpinu  s-a- 

^^ns:  rely  upon  costly  fuels.  Water  is  a  contmuous  tioa  would  protect  to  a  100  year  freqiieucv 

"Immediate    authorization,    funding,    and  ^^^'^  clean  sotirce  of  power.  Beyond  the  eco-  flood  level  and  would  be  limited  principally 

construction    of    the    Dickey    and    Lincoln  "omlc  aspects,  there  would  also  be  an  annual  to  the  commercial  renter  of  Ft.  Kent.  The 

School  projects  on  the  Saint  John  River  and  sa^  ings  in  natural  resource?.  To  produce  an  proposal   is   preseutlv   under   review   by   the 

their  associated  transmission  system.   Con-  equivalent  amount  of  electrical  energy,  fuel  office  of  the  Governor  of  Maine, 

struction   would   be   contingent   upon   com-  consumption— dependent   upon   the   t.vpe  of  Dickey-Lincoln   School   Lakes   would   pro- 

pletion  of  necessary  arrangements  with  the  alternale-  would  total  1.7  million  barrels  of  ide  full  protection  to  the  Ft.  Kent  Kiea. 

Canadian  government.  This  would  also  have  f'  or  eoo.--X>0  t  i^s  of  coal,  or  9.2  billion  cubic         3.  Redevelopment : 

^^tJ^^^^l!'l^''''^'I'u^°''^JT°^''^^''^'^''^-  '^   '    '""     G  Geueratina  time  The  Area  Redevelopment  benefit  represents 

serving  the  famed  Ailagash  River  in  Maine,  ,^,                 '^'  i^<- -lei aring  time  ^j^^   ^^^^^   ^^   added   employment   i^sultiiQ 

one  of  the  few  remaining  wild  rivers  east  of  ./V*  operation  of  Dickey  Dams  power  fa-  from  the  project.  The  Dickev-Lincoln  School 

the  Mississippi  River".  cUities  is  very  flexible  and  can  vary  on  any  Project  Is'^loiated  in  the  pirt  of  A^t.^^ 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  Project  I,  *"  °^^'  ^^  ™««*  «  specific  peak  demand.  Countv  which  Is  classified  as  a  Title  IV(l> 

was  authorized  by  the   1965  Flood   Control  ^"^  prcject  is  capable  of  generating  to  full  Economic    Development    Area    denotlne    a'l 

Act.   Public   Law   89-298   dated   27    October  ^^P^'^y  about  2Vi  hours  per  day  for  seven  area  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemplov- 

1965,  substantially  In  accordance   with   the  "a.vs  a  week  or  3 •  i  hours  dally  for  five  days  a  ment.  Numerous  emplovment  opportunities 

plans  included  in  the  August  1964  report  week.   During  periods  of  peak  demand   the  would  arise  and  the  associated  wages  related 

ir.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION  f^^Z^^Al'"'''  ''""'h   ^  *'^<='«»sed  to  seven  to  project   construction   and   future  opera- 

4  Phvuoni  rhnrn.t.r-  *■  -^^  ^i         V   oT'  ^""^'^  "^^  ^^^'^  ^  desircd.  tlon  and  maintenance  would  result  la  Vub- 

A.  Physical  CharactenstKs  The  Linvoln  School  reregulating  dam  can  stantlal  relief  to  the  economically  depressed 

Dickey  Dam  is  located  on  the  Upper  Saint  normally    operate    10   hours   per   day   seven  area. 

John  River  immediately  above  its  confluence  ''^^'■''  *  "^'^^^^  ^'^*'^  t^®  Dickey  project  oper-  4  Recreation- 

with  the  AUagash  River  near  the  Town  of  *'^*®  "^  '^°"''^  P*""  ^y-  ^^^  Lincoln  project  ™,                '         ^       ^ 

Dickey  and  28  miles  above  Ft  Kent  in  Aroo-  '^   capalile    of   generating   energy   24    hours  .   *    'ecreation    benefit    is    a  preliminary 

stook  County,  Maine.  The  dam  would  be  an  ^^  '^^^'    ^"  ^^^  ^^'^^t  of  an  electrical  black-  ^^''"mate  of  general  recreation,  hunting  and 

earthflU   structure    Impounding   a   reservoir  '^"^'  ^^'''  P''oJect  is  capable  of  generating  elec-  ^^^'"«  "^  developed  at  the  clo.se  of  earlier 

With   gross  storage   capacity  of   7  7   million  ''"^"^  ^°'  *  contmuous  period  of  up  to  35  ?'!r'''*'"'?^"°"  P  ?"'V"i  activity.  As  pres- 

acre-f^t  for  powfrflo^d  control  and  Sa°  ^''^^-    ""''*'"    "°'-'»^l    operating    conditions.  *"*'Lft»r^'°"?^J"r"r*   ^^*;^'l!'*   ""^'^   *" 

Ss  a^Lxr/o^r  rr^Tl^^  Sr /e^-^r^^"  ^"^  ^^"^-"  "-«>• ''  --"-  s?r?amps-  ':zr^r^iT.x^^^r; 

m^miB  =mmM^  B^^^sm 

Dickey  Dam  would  have  a  total  lencth  of  T"'**  »^  scheduled  6>^  years  after  Initiation  «•  ^oorwmic  Analyses 
10.600  feet  and  a  maximum  heieht  of  ■?'?■-,  f  fonstruction  and  total  power-on-line  The  ju-siification  for  authorization  of  all 
feet  above  streambed.  Its  outlet  works  con^  realized  one  year  later.  Corps  of  Engineers-  projects  is  measured  in 
slst  of  a  26-foot  diameter  concrete  lined  "i- project  economics  terms  of  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio.  The  eco- 
tunnel,  2.130  feet  long.  The  power  facilities  ^  General  nomlc  analysis  used  to  develop  this  yard- 
include  eight  generating  units  at  95.000  Kilo-  The  projects  average  annual  benefits  -ire  ^'i« « , i^r.^*^**  °^J^^^^I^  prescribed  by 
watts  (KW)  for  a  total  Installed  capacity  of  currently  esthnated  as  foUow'  fm<^%°,°''^'*'^S.^  "^-  l'"  ^^^^  Congress,  en- 
760.000  KW.  The  project  would  be  ooerated  "  ,  «•■•"«  as  louow..  ^^g^  Policies.  Standards  and  Procedures  in 
for  peaking  power  ptirposes                operated  January  1. 1975.  price  lei-els  the  Formulation.  Evaluation, and  Review  of 

Lincoln  School  Dam  Is  located  on  the  Ud  benefit:                                                      Amount  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and 

per  Saint  Job-  River,  11  miles  downstream             ^°^"    $52,798,000  ^'ated  Land  Resources.  Total  project  bene- 

from  Dickey  Dam.  It  provides  for  an  earth                   °°^  Control 77.  qoo  ^^  ^°^  Dickey-Linc:ilu  School  Lakes  are  com- 

fiU  dam  Impounding  a  reservoh  with  useful              *'^®*    Redevelopment 983.000  P^'sed  of  at-market  power,  total  downstream 

storage  capacity  of  24,000  acre -feet  for  our               Recreation   1,250,000  ^'^e'^ey.  Aood  control,  recreation  and  area  re- 

po.ses  of  regulating  discharges  from  Dickev                ^         .                                deve.opmein  type  benefits.  The  power  bet>e- 

Dam  and  for  power  generation    Its  rese^olr                  Total   benefits $55,108,000  ^**    l°l    Dickey-Lincoln    School    Lakes    are 

would  encompass  2,150  acres  at  Its  maxhnum  The    average   annual   cost   of   the   project  ^ufvalenl^t'^r.-T'    °^    prlvately-flnanced 

pool  elevation  of  610  feet  msl  refiectine  ainortlwiftor.  nf  fL  L.*.  ,  f  °^^"  equivalent  alLernative  sources  of  power.  The 

Lincoln   School   Dam  wonTd  be   1600  feet  menrani  "niuaf^neratfin^L^  w  ""''  P^^""''  '■'^''"''-  ^"'"'•^hed  by  the  Federal 

long  and  have  a  maximum  height  of  85  f^t  ^sftTals  M    138  MO  -^.s  r..»,f  ,    ^"^^  ^°'^'"  CommlPsion.  are  based  on  gas  turbines 

Its  power  facilities  consist  of^wo  units  at  flt-to^ost  ratij  oi^  6  to  ^                 ^  ^"'"  l""' S"""^  P"""""  "'  '^'°^^''  P°*"  "P*^*''<* 

to  be  ir.r.keted  it  the  Br-^isn  .irea  for  peak- 
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Ing  purposes  and  a  base  load  fossU  fuel  steam 
plant  as  an  alternative  for  that  portion  to 
be  marketed  In  Maine. 

The  project  cost  Is  evaluated  on  an  annual 
basis  reHectlng  amortization  of  the  Invest- 
ment and  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses.  The  co^t  has  been  increased  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transmtsislon  of  povtrer  by  adding 
50  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of  a  line  be- 
tween the  project  and  Boston.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  remaining  one-half  of  the 
annual  cost  wUl  be  derived  from  the  wheel- 
ing by  others  of  oS-peak  power.  The  Interest 
rate  used  In  the  economic  evaluation  Is  3'4  ', 
and  the  period  of  analysis  U  100  year.=!  At- 
tached as  Table  I  is  a  summary  of  the  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

The  3'i  percent  interest  rate  used  In  the 
esonomlc  analysis  has  been  the  subject  of 
coiislderable  discussion.  Accrardlngly,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  derivation  of  this  rate  is 
appropriate.  The  interest  rate  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Water  Resources  Council  (WRC) 
regiUaUon  implemented  in  December  1968. 
ThLs  regulation  revised  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  Interest  rate  a.s  previously  out- 
lined In  ao  97.  The  regulation  permitted 
an  exception,  however,  for  those  projects  al- 
ready authorized  such  as  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Lakes  which  was  authorized  In  1965. 
The  exception  noted  that  if  an  appropriate 
non -Federal  agency  provided— prior  to  31 
December  1969— satisfactory  assurances  that 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  associated 
with  the  project  would  be  met,  then  the 
previous  Interest  rate  would  be  retained.  At 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes,  local  coopera- 
tion would  be  required  for  the  cost  sharing 
of  recreational  faculties.  Assurances  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  of  Mahie  by  let- 
ter, dated  24  February  1969,  that  the  non- 
Federal  requirements  would  be  fulfilled  at 
the  appropriate  time.  As  a  result,  the  Interest 
rale  was  retained  at  3  '^  •:, . 

The  WRC  subsequeutly  established  new 
principles  and  standards  for  water  resource 
planning  eHective  In  October  1973.  A  section 
of  these  new  standards  Includes  the  provi- 
sion for  increasing  the  Interest  rate  to  8%%. 
However,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974.  enacted  by  the  Congress  on  7 
March  1974.  includes  a  section  which  re- 
quires that  Interest  rates  used  for  water  re- 
source projects  be  consistent  with  the  im- 
plementation of  tho  December  1968  WRC 
regulation.  Accordingly,  the  SU-^;  interest 
rate  remains  firm  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Lakes.  As  a  point  of  Interest  if  the  project 
were  evaluated  on  a  6yg%  Interest  rate,  it 
remains  Justified  with  a  1.3  to  1  ratio. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  also  uses  a  pro- 
cedure referred  to  as  an  •'Economic  efliciency 
test"  to  comprehensively  evaluate  proper  re- 
source de\clopment.  The  objective  of  an 
ideal  system  operation  U  to  meet  area  power 
demands  at  least  cost  to  consumers.  There- 
fore the  least  costly  addition  to  a  region's 
capacity  could  be  con.<;ldered  as  a  yardstick 
for  purposes  of  making  a  decision  regarding 
such  additions.  The  "economic  efficiency 
test"  provides  for  such  a  determination. 
Basically  the  test  provides  for  a  comparison 
of  the  costs  of  providing  an  equivalent 
amount  of  power  from  the  most  feasible 
alternative,  likely  to  develop  in  the  absence 
of  the  project,  evaluated  on  a  basis  com- 
parable with  the  determination  of  the  Fed- 
eral project  costs  (with  respect  to  Interest 
rate  I.e.  S'i'-i.  taxes  and  insurance).  The 
Corps  "economic  efficiency  test"  indicates 
that  the  annual  at -market  charge  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  Lakes  power  amounts  to  $21.- 
138.000  while  alternative  equivalent  power 
charges  amount  to  $42,759,000.  This  results 
in  a  ratio  of  2.0  to  1  in  favor  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  Lakes.  This  means  that  even 
if  private  utilities  could  obtain  financing 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  rate,  water  re- 
source benefits  could  be  provided  bv  rickey- 
Llncoin  School  at  half  the  co.^t  of  tlio  privaie 
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utility  alternatives.  Table  II 
"economic  efficiency  test". 

C.  Repayment  ana 

The  above  analyses  are  u.se* 
economic  worth  of  the  project 
value    of    power,    however, 
throxigh  the  repayment  anal*! 
of  electric  power  from  Federal  p 
basic  responsibility  of  the  Si 
terlor  as  authorized  by  Seciio 
Flood  Control  Act.  Repayment 
su.'iicieiir  to  recover  costs  of 
tiou    and    transmission 
operation   and   maintenance 
total  investment  allocated  to 
repaid  over  a  reasonable  peri 
a  matter  of  administration  poL 
has  been  specified  as  50  years 
ary  1970,  the  Secretary  of  In 
admlrilstrative  discretion  to 
rates,  instituted  new  criteria 
Interest   rates   for   repayment 
projects    not   yet    under    con 
current  interest  rate  used  for 
School  Lake.<5  repayment  undi  r 
criteria  Is  6'^ '  r .  The  resulting 
that  power  from  Dlckey-Lincol: 
could   be   marketed   at   30.98 
compared  to  40.00  mills  Kwh 
alternatives   On  an  annual  , 
sents  a  savings  of  about  $12.4 

The  dljference  between  the 
.vses    previously    described    .. 
ment  analysis  warrants  furth 
This  has  caused  a  consider 
mknmdcrst.inding     and      mis 
The  economic  analyses-both 
to-cost   ratio   determination 
uonilc  efficiency  test"  are  eco: 
eters    measuring    a    projects 
analyses  are  not  unique  to 
School   Lakes.   Tlie   benefit-t 
employed  univer.^ally  by  the 
urlng  a  project's  economic  Jus 
"economic  efficiency  test"  l.s 
ly  used  by  the  Corps  in 
projects  having  generation  of 
as  a  project  purpose.  The 
utilize  a  3 '4%   interest  rate 
period  of  evaluation.  On  the 
repayment    analysls-whlch    w 
be    computed    by    the 
terlor— is  a  financial  analysis 
mines  the  aproprlate  charge 
er  costs  must  be  marketed 

total  annual  Investment 

For  this  analysts  an  Uiterest 
and  a  50-year  repayment  perio 

IV.    ENVIRONMENTAL 

A.  General 
Detailed  data  essential  to  a 
environmental    evaluation 
the  National   Environmental 
1969    (NEPA)    have  not  been 
Dlckey-Llncoln   School   Lakes, 
tlon  planning  was  terminated 
1967.  prior  to  passage  of 
sumed     until     late      1974 
studies    and    preparation    of 
mental  Impact  Statement  will 
ity  attention  now  that  design 
stimed.  A  final  Environmental 
ment  must  be  on  file  with  tl 
Envlronmeut.il    Quality   prior 
any  land  acquisition  or  c 

An     initial     activity     in 
studies  is  the  preparation  of  a 
for   the   Environmental   Imps 
The  scope-of-work  will  be  the 
for    developing    a    comprehe 
mental  Impact  Statement.  It 
significant   environmental. 
nomlc  Impacts  induced  by 
recommend  methodology  for 
evaluating  these  Impacts.  A 
a  private  environmental  engi 
currently  underway  to 

B.  Project  Effect  on  the  AJla^. 
Construction  of  the  Dickey- 
project  will  have  no  adverse 
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AUagash  River.  The  project 
effectively  supplement  the    . 
^•ay.  The  Dickey  Dam  site  Is 
Upper  Saint  John  River 
its  confluence  with  the  AUagash 
sequently,  the  impoundment  w 
effect     on     its     outstanding     f 
characteristics. 

The  lake  created  by  the  ^.-^ 
86.000    acres   would   complemen ; 
ga;h  ca'.ircns  by  furnishing  a 
source   to   this   upper  region   of 
example  providing  lake  fishing  _  . 
the  stream  fishing  of  the  Allagas  i 
ect  would  also  serve  to  alleviate 
present  lieavy  use  being 
the  AUagash — a  use  which  couli 
be  detrimental  to  its  wilderness 
C.  Effect  of  Reservoir 

The  North  Pacific  Division 
of   Engineers   conducted 
tion  studies  in  1966  which  .. 
tent  of  reservoir  fluctuation.  . 
characteristics  of  the  project 
by  continuous  simulation  using 
record.  During  the  period  of  June 
tlie  lake  surface  would  drop 
four  feet  depending  upon 
hydrologically  wet  or  dry  year, 
daily  drop  in  the  pool  would 
one   inch.  The  lake  elevation 
of  the  recreation  season  would  _. 
of  the  hydrologic  conditions.  Foi 
ye;ir.  the  pool  elevation  would 
me.iu  sea  level   (msl)   in  June. 
feet  below  tiie  maximtun  power 
tion  of  910.0  msl.  At  summer's  . 
would  be  about  four  feet  lower, 
Iv  noted,  or  nine  feet  below  thi 
pool  elevation. 

Much    has    been    written 
called  "bathtub  ring"  effect 
down.  Ba.sed  on  the  average 
posed  area  would  total  4,000  __ 
msl)    at   the  beginning  of  the 
season   and   8,000   acres    (El.  90i., 
October.  The  maximtun  drawdo^ 
est  lake  elevation,  in  any  given 
occur  in  March.  Tlie  maximum 
periods   occur   during   the 
when  heavy  snow  cover  typical 
exists.   From    an    environmental 
this  snow  cover  would  effectivel ' 
exposed  areas. 

An  analysis  was  also ^._, 

fleet   the  most   severe  drawdowi 
during  the  30  years  of  record 
indicated   that   the   power   pool 
lowered  to  El.  871  ft.  msl  only 
the     30-year     period — again 
March.  This  event,  with  an  . 
percent  chance  of  occurrence,  ,., 
some  31.000  acres  although  the  te 
have  a  significant  snow  cover  as 
described. 

Computer  simulation  studies 
dated    during    the   current   pre. 
planning  activities  and  will  utU 
ol  hydrologic  record. 

V.    MARKETING    OF   POWE  '. 

Tlie  concept  developed  during 
studies  envisioned  the  marketing 
KW  of  Dlckev-Llncoln  School  L 
as  pe.ikUig  power  to  the  Boston 
and  the  remaining  105,000  KW 
as  base  load   power   in  the 
This    marketing    concept    will 
by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is 
the  responsibility  of  marketing 
power  from  Dlckey-Llncoln  Schoc 
authority   of   Section   5   of   the 
Control  Act.  This  Section  states 
will  be  sold  in  such  a  manner  as 
age  tlie  most  widespread  use 
lowest  possible  rates  consistent 
business  practices.  Section  5  fur 
that  preference  m  the  sale  of  . 
ergy  is  to  be  given  to  public  and 
po'Aer  inlerests. 
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It  will  not  be  known  hpw  much  power — 
If  any — will  be  available  to  private  utilities 
until  Interior  finalizes  its  marketing  plans. 
Historically,  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
not  proceeded  with  definitive  marketing  and 
transmission  plans  until  construction  of 
the  project  Is  under  way  and  the  power-on- 
line date  Is  capable  of  being  met  with  some 
degree  of  certainty.  Prior  to  that  time,  their 
studies  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  determine 
marketability  and  evaluate  the  financial 
feasibility  of  the  power  installation. 

The  existence  of  the  New  England  Power 
Pool  (NEPOOL) — comprised  of  the  major 
utilities  within  New  England — provides  an 
effective  vehicle  through  which  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  Lakes  output  could  be  utilized 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  New  England.  A 
report  dated  November  21,  1974  submitted  to 
the  New  England  Planning  Committee  of 
NEPpOL  stated  that,  "the  Dickey  project 
capacity  would  be  fully  effective  capacity  to 
the  interconnected  New  England  system  if  it 
were  dispatched  In  a  peaking  assignment 
during  the  1985-1986  power  year.  The  enor- 
mous storage  re.servolr  makes  it  possible  to 
use  Dickey  with  maximum  flexibility.  It  can 
run  at  full  capacity  whenever  it  is  needed 
and  can  sustain  that  power  level  for  the 
duration  of  any  peak  that  the  system  ex- 
periences. It  makes  an  ideal  source  of  re- 
serve with  quick  response,  a  fact  that  is 
most  valuable  to  have  as  an  option  to  open 
to  those  responsible  for  load  dispatching." 

VI.  CURRENT  STATUS 

Planning  and  design,  previously  termi- 
nated in  late  1967  due  to  lack  of  funds,  was 
resumed  in  the  Fall  of  1974  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  $800,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  (July 
1974  through  June  1975)  funds.  The  only 
work  accomplished  In  the  interim  was  the 
annual  updating  of  project  costs  and  bene- 
fits. Construction  costs  were  escalated  using 
selective  cost  indices  for  specific  work  items. 
The  power  benefits  have  been  updated  annu- 
aUy  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Efforts  are  now  underway  and/or  resumed 
on  the  following  preconstruction  planning 
elements: 

Preparation  of  a  scope-of-work  for  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement, 

Hydrology  and  Hydraulic  Studies, 

Hydrc^ower  Studies  including  feasibility 
of  adding  pumped  storage,  Water  QuaUty 
Studies, 

Preliminary  Planning  of  Recreational  Fa- 
cilities, 

Preliminary  Real  Estate  Planning, 


Surveying  and  Mapping  of  Construction 
Sites, 

Construction  Materials  Explorations  and 
Testing, 

General  Layout  and  Design  Activity, 

Highway  Relocation  Studies, 

Seismic  Studies. 

Coordination  will  be  established  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
and  Canadian  interests  as  preconstruction 
planning  progresses. 

The  project  cost  estimate  for  major  con- 
struction features  has  been  updated  by  a 
private  engineering  firm  experienced  in  hy- 
droelectric facility  design  and  construction. 
This  update,  supplemented  with  updated 
cost  estimates  for  land  and  minor  construc- 
tion features  prepared  by  the  New  England 
Division  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
constitutes  the  cxirrent  project  cost  estimate. 
Table  i. — Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  eco- 
nomic analysis — Annual  costs  and  benefits 

(January  1975  PX..) 
[Based  on  3 '4  percent  interest  rate  and  100- 
year  project  life] 

Total  Investment — Dams: 

Construction  cost  of  dams $428,000,000 

Interest  during  construction..       36,200,000 


Total  annual  costs: 
Dlckey-Llncoln    School   Lakes. 
Transmission    (50   percent) 

Annual    costs    

Annual  benefits    (See  below). 
B/C  ratio 
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17.843,000 
3.  295,  000 

21,138.000 
55.  108.  000 

a.61  to  1 


Annual  benefits: 
Marketed  in  Maine 

105,000  kw  X  .95        $67.50 6.733.000 

372.000.000  kwh  >    .95  ,<  $.017  6.  008,  000 

Marketed  lu  Boston 

725.000  kw  >    .905         $22.50. 

782.000.000    kwh       •     .929    >C 

$.080 21.794,000 

Downstream 

350.000,000  kwh   ,-    $.010 3,500,000 


Subtotal    power 

Prevention  of  flood  damages.. 

Recreation  

Redevelopment     


52. 798,  000 

77,000 

1,250,000 

983,000 


Total  Investment 464,200,000 

Capital     recovery     factor     100 

year    life    ...1 .03388 


Annual  costs — Dams: 

Interest    and    amortization 

Operation   and  maintenance.. 

Major  replacements   

Loss  of   land   taxes 

Subtotal    dams    


15.  727, 000 

1,  700,  000 

298,000 

118,000 

17,  843.  000 


Total  annual  benefits..       55.108,000 

Kw= Kilowatts. 

Kwh  =Kllowatt  hours. 

Table  II. — Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes 

economic  efficiency  test 

[Comparably  financed,  that  is,  3 '4  percent] 

Alternative  costs: 
Power  marketed  In  Maine 

105.000  kwx.95-  $32.50 $3,242,000 

372,000,000   kwh  \. 95  X  $.01 7...     6,008.000 
Power  marketed  in  Boston 

725.000  kwX.905X$9.00 5,905,000 

782,000,000  kwh  X  .929  X  $.030...  21, 794, 000 
Downstream 

350,000,000  kwhx$.010 3,600,000 


Total  hivestment— Transmis- 
sion lines : 

Construction  costs  of  trans- 
mission   line    144,230,000 

Interest   during   construction.         7,030,000 


Subtotol   40,449,000 

Adjustment  for  flood  control*...  77,000 

Adjustment  for  recreation* 1,250,000 

Adjustment  ,     for        redevelop- 
ment*   _... ^ 983,000 


Total   investment    151,260,000 


Annual  costs— Transmission 
lines: 

Interest   and    amortization 

Operation    and    maintenance. 
Major   replacements    


Subtotal 
lines    . 


transmission 


5. 125, 000 

1,016,000 

449,000 


6,  590,  000 


Total  alternative  cost 42,759,000 

Annual       cost,       Dlckey-Llncoln 

School   21,138,000 

Comparability  ratio 2.0  to  1 

*  Flood  control,  recreation,  and  redevelop- 
ment benefits  which  are  provided  Inciden- 
tally to  construction  of  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  would  be  foregone  by  the  alternative. 
Therefore,  the  values  of  these  benefits  are 
added  to  the  alternative  In  order  to  obtain 
a  valid  comparison. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  LAKES    COMPARISON  OF  PROJECT  COST  ESTIMATES 


Description 


Approved  esti- 
mate (Based 

on  Stone  and  Fiscal  year 

Webster  1976  budget 

update)  (Jan.  estimate  (July 

1,1975  price  1, 1974  price 

levels)  levels) 


01.  Lands  and  damaces »$2*,000,0(» 

02.  Relwations 17  250  000 

03.  Reservoirs ;  uloOO.'oOO 

M.  Dams.       ._ 199^900  000 

07.  Power  plants 134,1001000 

08.  Roads  and  bridges M.mooo 

14.  Recreation >  540,000 


$15, 800, 000 

6,520.000 

10,980,000 

182, 000, 000 

130,600,000 

1,530,000 

490,000 


Escalated 

estimate  > 

(Ian.  1,1975 

price  levels) 


$24,000,000 

7,250,000 

11,500,000 

202,400,000 

143,800,000 

1.730,000 

540,000 


Description 


Approved  esti- 
mate (Based 
on  Stone  and 
Wei>ster 
updatt)(iai. 
1, 1975  price 
levels) 


Fiscal  year 

1976  bvdiet 

estimattCluly 

1,  1974  price 

levels) 


19.  Buildings,  grounds  and  facilities ;  jt  630  000 

20.  Permaeiitopenting equipment ;;!:  J750;000 

30.  EncinewingsnddesiM MS  600  000 

31.  Supervision  and  admmistratiofl I  :22i800',000 


$1,  3.0, 000 

670,000 

17,000,000 

20, 900, 000 


Total  project  cost 4281000.000 


Escalated 

estiautai 

(Jan.  1,  IS7S 

price  levels) 


$1,630,000 

750,000 

18.600.000 

22.800,000 


388, 000, 000       435, 000. 000 


cost^dicVsl"^  ""  •'*""''•  •""^*''  "  ^""^  "'=*  ''•'-  «"«  "  S.  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon 


:  Furnished  by  C.O.E.  (not  in  S.  &  W.  contracQi 


Major  fbxconstsvtion  planning  activities 

nSCAI.   TEAS    1B75 

Activities — Allocation  of  fiscal  year  1975 
funds 

Project  cost  estimate  update:  8tone  & 
Webster  Contract  (major  constr.  features), 
Sewall  Co.  (Timber  Cruise— Timber  and  land 
values) ,  $40,000. 

Environmental  Impact  statement:  Meta 
Systems,  Inc.  (Plan  of  study  to  assess  im- 
pacts) ,  $100,000. 

Hydrology  studies:  $40,000. 
CXXI 1250— Part  16 


Power  studies  (including  pump  storage)  • 
$30,000. 

Impact  of  Impoundment  on  water  quality: 
Multi-level  Intake  studies,  temperature  and 
conductivity  data  collection,  suspended  sedi- 
ment data  collection,  physical  and  mathe- 
matical modeling,  $160,000. 

Sources  of  construction  materials:  Photo 
geology  base  mans,  regional  geologic  struc- 
ture* map,  field  and  aerial  resistivity  sarveys 
$100,000. 

Seismologlcal  studies:  Seismic  activity  and 


probabUlty,  preliminary  dynamic  analvses, 
$65,000. 

Real  estate  studies:  Community  reloca- 
tions assistance,  real  estate  value  update, 
real  estate  mapping,  $40,000. 

General  engineering:  Project  layout  stud- 
ies, highway  relocaUons.  land  aorveys, 
$100,000. 

Coord! nation:  $75,000. 

Total  fiscal  year  1975  funding :  $800,000. 


% 
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CRITICAL   TARGET   DATES 

Draft  environmental  Impact  statement. 
June  1976. 

Revised  general  design  memorandum,  June 
1976. 

Pinal  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
file    with    C.E.Q.,    AprU    1977. 

Earlier  construction  start,  clearing,  high- 
way relocations,  diversion  tunnel,  April  1978. 

Earlier  power  on-line,  based  on  construc- 
tion authority,  fiscal  year  1978,  March  1984. 

Project  completion,  based  on  construction 
authority,  fiscal  year  1978.  March  1985. 


tional  Education  Associati<ii 
colleagues  to  join  me  in 
legislation. 


REINTRODUCnON  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford>  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speaker 
on  January  27  of  this  year  I  reintroduced 
the  Federal  Employees  Labor  Relations 
Act.  a  bill  I  first  introduced  in  the  93d 
Congress  at  the  request  of  two  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder.  I  am  reintroducing 
it  again  today  with  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  Federal  Employees  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  is  hitended  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Federal  employees  as  fully  as  possible. 
By  providing  fuU  coUective-bargainhig 
rights  for  Federal  employees  and  enable 
them  to  join  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican workers  in  the  enjoyment  of  well 
earned  rights  and  benefits.  The  bUl 
would  establish  a  five-member  Federal 
Employees  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
would  have  full  authority  to  interpret, 
apply,  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
statute. 

It  provides  that  each  governmental 
unit  to  negotiate  with  the  employees  duly 
elected  union  representative  over  such 
matters  as  pay.  classifications,  fringe 
benefits,  and  other  "conditions  of  em- 
ployment." In  addition,  unions  would  be 
empowered  to  negotiate  agency  shop  pro- 
visions and  to  seek  binding  arbitration  in 
matters  as  grievances,  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings, and  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity complaints.  The  legislation  also 
grants  Federal  employees  the  right  to 
strike  under  certain  conditions  and  when 
a  negotiation  impasse  is  reached,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  media- 
tor. If  the  mediator  falls  to  resolve  the 
dlqjute,  the  parties  would  select  a  fact- 
finder with  power  to  make  findings  of 
fact  and  to  recommend  terms  of  settle- 
ment. 

federal  district  courts  would  be  au- 
UuMTlzed  to  issue  a  restraining  order  or 
temporary  or  permanent  injuncUon 
when  the  commencement  or  conUnuance 
of  strike  poses  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  simply,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  Federal  employees  the 
same  rights  and  benefits  which  have  ex- 
isted for  employees  In  the  private  sector 
for  nearly  four  decades.  The  union  uid 
the  Coalition  of  American  Public  Em- 
ployees, which  Is  composed  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  Employees  Union,  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  and  the  Na- 


ALLEN  J.  EI  .LENDER  FELLOWSHIPS 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  

previous  order  of  the  Hou^ 
man  from  Washington  ( 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speake: 
been  a  policy  of  mine  to 
schools,  high  schools,   and 
leges  to  bring  the  other 
the  young  people  in  my 
quently,  it  is  indeed  with 
that  I  join  with  my  dis.. 
leagues  in  cosponsoring  a 
extend  the  support  of  tlie 
der  Fellowships,  which  thiu- 
Up  Foundation,  brings  thesi 
our  Nation's  Capitol. 

Having  been  supportive 
programs  during  my  entire 
House,  the  value  of  this  pro_ 
vious  to  me  when  I  met  with 
and  teachers  from  tlie  Seat 
May  who  were  brought  to 
through  this  program. 

In  an  era  of  disillusionment 
trust  of  Government,  it  is 
know  that  due  to  this  progr 
young  people  who  will  be 
attention  to  the  affairs  of 
and  who  very  weU  may  bet. 
volved   in   the  political   pr 
levels.  For  some  of  these 
opportunity  may  have  he.t*. 
them  feel  that  their  Nation  3 
far  more  than  a  series  of  moi 
buildings  but  rather  a  plae 
buildings  are  filled  with 
people  attempting  to  solve 
problems  of  their  Nation. 

Robert  Kennedy  once  sa 
Nation's  youth  are  our  last  hp^ 
the  future.  Let  us  do  whatev  r 
prepare  tliem  for  the 


f  utui  e, 


OPERATION  OF 

STORES 


tempo  e 


stoiss 


personi  el 


The  SPEAKER  pro  ^...^^ 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  ^^^^ 
President's  budget  for  fisca: 
he  has  requested  a  reductioi 
priated  funds  in  connection 
erations  of  commissary  s 
with  July  1,  1975,  with  the  u-,i 
of  eliminating  all  appropriate  i 
civilian  and  military  pers 
in  commissary  stores  after 
1976.  If  the  President's 
cepted  by  Congress  it  wouli 
commissary      stores 
sustaining. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  w, 
tion  and  have  testified  before 
Services  Committee,  S 
Investigations,  and  the  .^ 
prlatlons  Subcommittee  to 

All  of  us  here  today  are 
concentrated   attacks   that 
made  on  the  military  in  the 
of  years  and  the  continued  i_ 
many  to  cut  back  and  erode 
compensation    and    benefits 


becon  ing 


this 


June  .9,  1975 


Tt.  OSt 


commis  aries 


consid  ;red 
f  >r 
!C   tc 
commisi  ary 


salai  ies 


s«r 

67  per- 
ander  and 
annuj  lly  in  pay 
ejhorbitant 
today.  Ill 
by  the 
that  a 
i^ban  area 
to  sus- 
low  level 
the  ma- 
personnel 


h(  ws 


ore  er 


thai 


I  urge  my     them    by    Congress.    This 
supporting  this     proposition  to  make 

sustaining  is  the  latest  breach 
and  the  administration  is  look 
gress  to  support  such  action. 
If  we  continue  along  this 
find  that  we  have  not  only  ,. 
faith  of  the  current  militai-j 
but  have  seiiously  impaired 

Commissary  privileges  v._. 
considered  as  fringe  benefits 
always  been  included  as  part 
pensation  package.  This  and 
fits  have  always  been 
pay  increases  are  programed  . 
itary.  The  President  has  triec 

his  decision  to  slash  

dies  by  saying  the  current  leve  1 
the  Armed  Forces  is  adequate,  l 
not  tiy  to  deny  that  Congress 
tempted  to  upgrade  the  _„.._ 
creasing  basic  pay  in  order 
more  volunteers  to  join  the 
let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Of  the  entire  active  duty  fo^ce 
cent  are  in  pay  grades  E5  and 
receive  less  than  $7,000 
and  allowances,  hardly  an 
figure  given  the  cost  of  living 
comparison,  a  recent  study  d(Jne 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  s 
family  of  four  living  in  an 
needs  a  budget  of  $9,198  in  . 
tain  what  the  Bureau  called 
of  living,  over  $2,000  more  .... 
jority  of  active  duty  military 
currently  receive. 

Another  fact  to  bear  in 
we  hear  that  the  military  are 
adequate  pay  are  the  recent 
a  number  of  lower  grade  _ 
people  have   been   forced   to 
food  stamps  in  order  to  make 
The     Agi-iculture     Departmen ; 
show  that  comstores  redeeme  I 
570    worth   of   stamps   from 
1973  through  September  ._ 
age  of  $676,300  per  month.  _ 
ber,  the  figure  rose  to  $872,5 
November  it  shot  to  $1,367, 
double  the  average  for  the  ^ 
months.  When  people  in  the 
can  quahfy  for  food  stamps 
find  the  argument  of  increased 
a   legitimate  one  for  making 
saries    self-sustaining— in 
away  with  them. 

While  the  lower  grade 
be  hit  hard  by  the  administration 
posal,  the  retirees  will  suffer 
Especially  those  who  were 

the  changeover  of  the 

tem  in  1958.  These  retirees  _ 
gling  as  it  is  to  keep  up  with 
tastic  increase  in  the  cost  of 

to    burden    them    with 

pense  at  this  time  is  totally 
able.  If  Congress  makes 

self-sustaining  the  cost  of 

retirees   will  jump   20    percent 
their  golden  years  look  more 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
to    insert   an    editorial   from 
Antonio  News  expressing  the 
among  militaiy  people  of  this 
change : 

EoNOH  Is  AT  Stake  Here 
(The  issue:   Commissary  Issue 
causes   concern   among  military 
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self- 
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The  president  of  a  civilian  organization 
devoted  to  the  support  of  air  power  reports 
there  is  much  concern  am(»ig  miUtary 
people  over  the  possibility  of  changing  the 
status  of  commissaries. 

•Never  in  the  history  of  this  organization 
hnVe  we  witnessed  such  concern  over  a  mlU- 
tury  personnel  matter  as  over  the  commis- 
sary issue,"  says  Joe  L.  Shoeid,  president  of 
tlie  Air  Force  Association. 

Shosid  recently  testified  before  a  U.S. 
Hou';e  committee  on  the  issue. 

Shosid  particularly  attacked  the  "compar- 
ability" argument.  This  Is  the  claim  that 
milivaiy  compensation  is  now  competitive 
«ith  public  and  private  pay  and  therefore 
military  people  need  110  supplemental  bene- 
fits. Shosid  sald: 

"How  many  civilian  employees  are  called 
upon  to  uproot  their  families  involuntarily 
every  few  years  to  endure  24-hour  alert  duty 
assignments,  to  work  overtime  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  to  serve  In  remote  and 
isolated  areas,  to  give  up  certain  freedoms 
and  rights,  to  risk  injury,  personal  disability 
or  death  in  battle?" 

No  less  telling  was  Shosids  argument  that 
elimination  of  commissaries  would  be  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game  after  military  peo- 
ple had  chosen  careers  in  the  service  with  this 
as  a  factor. 

"We  are  not  just  talking  about  grocery 
stores."  he  said.  "We  are  talking  abotit  a  great 
country  keeping  faith  with  its  people. 

"Commissaries  could  well  represent  a  prime 
indicator  of  whether  or  not  our  .lountry  in- 
tends to  honor  Its  commitments.  Implied  or 
contractual,  to  those  whom  It  has  asked  to 
serve  it." 

Of  course  there  should  be  strict  control  to 
prevent  abuses  of  the  commissai-y  system. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  current 
economic  conditions  call  for  biting  the 
bullet,  but  the  military  family  has  been 
exposed  to  too  many  bullets  for  too  long. 

As  some  one  said  years  ago : 

God  and  the  soldier,  all  men  adore  In  time 
of  trouble  and  no  more.  For  when  wars  are 
over  and  all  is  righted,  God  is  neglected  and 
the  soldier  slighted. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  does  not 
prove  this  quotation  to  be  true. 


LTS'EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FOR 
CETA  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth) 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  dealing 
with  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
for  public  employees  hired  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act— CETA.  Our  bUl  affects  seven 
States  that  provide  mandatory  UI  cover- 
age for  State  and  local  public  employees- 
Connecticut,  Florida.  Hawaii,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Oregon.  The  bill 
stipulates  that  UI  benefits  in  these  States 
will  be  fully  federalized  for  claimant'* 
who  were  previously  employed  in  the 
CETA  program. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems 
from  a  requirement  In  section  208(a)  (4) 
and  section  602(c)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  as 
amended,  that  all  persons  employed  In 
public  service  Jobs  under  CETA  receive 


the  same  benefits  available  to  other 
comparable  employees.  This  requirement 
means  that  CETA  prime  sponsors  in  the 
States  listed  above  must  provide  unem- 
ployment insurance  coverage  for  their 
CETA  workers. 

The  impact  of  this  requirement  in  my 
district  was  spotlighted  at  hearings  I 
conducted  earlier  this  year  in  Minneap- 
olis on  the  CETA  program.  At  these  hear- 
ings. Lou  DeMars,  president  of  the  Min- 
neapolis City  Council,  indicated  that  if 
it  became  necessary  for  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis to  lay  off  its  CETA  workers,  the 
cost  to  the  city  for  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  for  this  group  of  claim- 
ants could  exceed  $1  million.  The  city 
would  have  to  lay  off  100  of  its  regular 
employees.  Alderman  DeMars  told  us, 
merely  to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  this 
new  financial  obligation. 

Following  our  hearings,  we  learned 
that  the  Labor  Department  would  per- 
mit Minneapolis  and  other  prime  spon- 
sors to  use  part  of  their  CETA  grants  to 
cover  these  fringe  benefit  costs.  In  the 
event  that  the  public  employment  prQ- 
grams  authorized  under  CETA  were  ter- 
minated, we  were  told  that  fimds  from 
tlie  DOL  national  ofSce  would  be  pro- 
vided to  help  defray  the  cost  of  UI  bene- 
fits for  former  CETA  workers. 

This  departmental  pohcy  means  that 
the  problem  of  financing  UI  benefits  for 
CETA  workers  is  not  as  severe  as  we  had 
originally  Uiought.  But  it  does  mean  that 
if  and  when  funding  for  the  CETA  pro- 
gram is  phased  down,  the  city  of  Min- 
neapoUs  may  have  to  use  an  ever  increas- 
ing share  of  its  dimmishing  CETA  funds 
to  meet  its  unemployment  insurance  ob- 
ligations. The  city  could  find  itself  faced 
with  a  spiralling  cost  problem;  CETA 
layoffs  would  lead  to  increased  UI  costs 
for  the  city,  and  these  new  costs,  in  turn 
would  require  more  CETA  layoffs  to  free 
up  the  funds  needed  to  provide  benefits 
for  the  first  group  of  UI  claimants.  In 
effect,  we  could  find  that  CETA  was  be- 
ing transformed  from  a  public  employ- 
ment program  to  an  imemployment  m- 
surance  program. 

Our  bill  proposes  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  providmg  that  Federal  un- 
emplojTnent  insm-ance  funds  rather  than 
CETA  funds  would  be  used  to  cover  what 
would  normally  be  the  local  community's 
share  of  the  cost  of  an  imemployment 
insurance  program.  In  effect,  former 
CETA  workers  would  become  a  special 
class  of  UI  recipients  whose  benefits  ware 
funded  completely  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  thhik  it  is  Important  to  note  that  in 
States  which  do  not  provide  unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage  for  their  public 
employees.  CETA  employees,  and  other 
State  and  local  workers  are  eUgible  for 
the  new  supplanental  unemployment  as- 
\  s^tance— SUA— benefits.  SUA  now  pro- 
Vvides  26  weeks  of  fully  federalized  un- 
es^yment  benefits.  Under  H.R.  6900 
,    Whim  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  this  benefit  pe- 
riod has  been  increased  to  39  weeks.  Our 
bill  provides  an  equivalent  39  weeks  of 
lOOpercent  federally  fimded  benefits  for 
CETA  workers  to  those  States  that  man- 


date UI  coverage  for  their  public  em- 
ployees. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  George 
Seltzer,  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Gov- 
ernors Council  for  Employment,  which 
describes  this  imemployment  insurance 
problem  as  it  affects  our  State: 
Minnesot.\  Depaetment  op 

Employment  Services, 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  February  19, 1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraseh, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representative!!. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  The  hearings 
you  recently  conducted  In  Minneapolis  re- 
garding implementation  of  the  974  Emer- 
gency Jobs  Act  (P.L.  93-567)  and  other  mat- 
ters concerning  employment  were  most  In- 
formative. 

An  Importaiit  problem  that  surfaced  at 
these  hearings  relates  to  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  among  public  employers  regard- 
ing unemplojTnent  Insurance  "  coverage — 
and  its  funding — for  emergency  employees. 

This  problem  was  underscored  by  Duane 
Meidtke  (Mayor,  Village  of  St.  Anthony). 
Wayne  Holtmeier  (Carver  County  Commis- 
sioners) ,  Mel  Harris  (Minnesota  Urban  Man- 
power Consortium) .  and  others. 

The  paradox  confronting  public  employ- 
ers may  be  expressed  succinctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  The  federal  legislation  (CETA, 
TlUe  VI)  provides  additional  public  service 
employment  ct  100  per  cent  federal  funding. 
It  properly  requires  that  such  "emergency  • 
employees  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  public  employees. 

In  Minnesota,  as  in  several  of  the  states, 
public  employees  are  covered  mandatorily 
by  unemployment  insurance.  A  Minnesota 
public  employer  reimburses  the  "UI"  fund 
for  benefits  paid  out. 

The  federal  legislation  mandates  that 
"emergency"  public  employment  sbaU  not 
exceed  3  months  from  the  date  of  Initial 
fiuidlug.  From  tlje  foregoing  it  foUows  that 
the  participation  of  a  Minnesota  public  em- 
ployer In  the  emergency  program  means  the 
Inherent  assiunption  of  contingent  risk  for 
unemployment  Insurance. 

This,  patently.  Is  sizeable  and  may  con- 
stitute a  funding  "match"  imforeseen  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  estimated  that  the  allo- 
caUon  of  CETA.  Title  VI,  Initial  funding  may 
Impose  an  obligation  of  $4,000,000  on  public 
employers  in  Minnesota. 

I^uis  DeMars  (President,  the  Minneuiolis 
City  CouncU)  Uidicated  that  Minnei^>olls. 
for  example,  would  be  compelled  to  lay  off 
100  cdditional  employees  should  the  City 
have  to  fimd  this  potential  obligation.  The 
net  effect:  a  short-run  job  source  with  a 
built-in  destabllizer  for  greater  unemploy- 
ment and  disruption  of  public  services. 

Several  local  units  of  government  have  de- 
clined to  participate.  These  would  not  or 
could  assume  the  cemtlngent  IlabUtty 
Others,  who  are  participating  undoubtMUv 
are  not  aware  of  the  overhanging  potential 
burden.  o    o  r  •«» 

In  any  event,  some  impairment  of  expedi- 
tious and  equitable  program  implemenu- 
tlon  is  Inevitable.  Tlie  geographic  dlstribu-  ' 
tlon  of  emergency  Jobs  within  MinnesoU 
may  not  correspond  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need.  And.  this  impediment  will  become 
more  serious  as  the  public  service  emer- 
gency public  employment  program  unfolds 
subsequently  In  terms  of  size. 

Congressional  attention  to  this  problem  Is 
urgent. 

Sincerely  yoiu's, 

George  Seltzer, 
Chairman.  Goiemor'a  Council  for  Em- 
ployment  Services. 
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The  following  letter  from  Benjamin 
Brown,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  outlines  cunent 
Labor  Department  policy  on  this  issue: 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Prases. 
House  of  Sepreaentatiues. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Prases:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  19,  1975,  to 
Mr.  John  Orant  of  my  office  relating  to  local 
officials'  concerns  about  the  costs  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  employees  whose  Jobs 
are  funded  through  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973. 
as  amended. 

Under  section  208(a)(4)  and  section  602 
(c)  of  CETA,  as  amended,  it  is  requii-ed  that 
aU  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  CETA  will  receive  the  same  fringe 
ijenefits  as  other  comparable  employees.  In- 
cluding unemployment  Insurance  (XJI)  cov- 
erage. In  some  Instances.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments do  not  provide  UI  coverage  to  their 
own  regular  employees  and.  in  those  cases, 
CETA  participants  would  not  receive  UI  cov- 
erage. In  those  instances  where  UI  coverage 
Is  provided.  State  and  local  governments 
generally  use  either  of  two  systems  to  fund 
this  coverage — the  contribution  system  or 
the  reimbursement  system. 

Under  the  contribution  system,  a  percent- 
age of  payroll  costs  is  paid  into  the  State  UI 
fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  benents  claimed 
by  former  employees.  Under  the  reimburse- 
ment system  the  State  or  local  government, 
in  effect,  insures  itself  by  making  payments 
to  reimburse  the  State  UI  fund  when  bene- 
fits are  paid  out  of  the  fund.  In  this  latter 
system,  costs  are  Incurred  after  Individuals 
have  been  terminated  from  a  Jurisdiction's 
payroll.  In  either  of  these  systems,  the  State 
or  local  Jurisdiction  may  include  UI  costs  as 
a  part  of  a  paclcage  of  fringe  benefits  in- 
cluded in  an  overhead  rate  or  they  may  be 
identified  as  direct  costs. 

It  Is  the  Manpower  Administration's  pol- 
icy that  under  the  contribution  system, 
where  a  percentage  of  payroll  is  paid  or  where 
*  P^'^'f"  °'  '***  overhead  rate  is  charged  to 
the  CETA  grant,  the  costs  are  incurred  In 
the  current  grant  period  and  a»e  allowable 
CETA  costs  to  be  charged  against  the  grant 
at  that  time.  Under  the  reimbursement  sys- 
tem, where  UI  payments  are  charged  as  direct 
coeU  In  grant  periods  subsequent  to  the 
time  the  participants  were  on  the  payroll, 
the  costs  will  be  allowable  CETA  costs  to  be 
charged  against  the  grant  at  the  time  they 
occur  because  of  the  continuing  relationship 
between  the  Manpower  Administration  and 
CETA  prime  sponsors.  Escrow  or  reserve  ac- 
counts to  provide  for  costs  which  may  occur 
after  the  grant  period  under  the  reimburse- 
ment system  are  not  allowable  CETA  costs. 
In  those  instances,  under  the  reimbursement 
system,  where  a  partlciUar  CETA  grant,  such 
as  title  VI,  is  scheduled  for  termination  at 
a  specified  date  and  a  renewal  is  not  cur- 
rently legislatively  authorized,  funds  will  be 
made  available  from  the  national  office  of 
the  Manpower  AdminUtration  to  fund  UI 
benefits  costs  which  occur  after  the  grant 
period. 
I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful. 
Benjamin  L.  Brown. 
Defiuly  Vnder  Secretary  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

The  text  of  our  biU  follows: 

HH.  8050 
A  biU  to  provide  for  the  Federal  payment  of 
State  tmemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits whlcb  are  attributable  to  services  per- 
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formed  by  certain 
local  governments. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  . 
Representatives    of    the    _._., 
America  in  Congress  assemhl  -cf 

Section  1.  In  the  case  of 
employment  compensation 
vides  for  the  payment  of  i. 
tion  on  the  basis  of  service  ■> 
employees  of  the  State  or  an  y 
division  thereof,  or  of  any 
of  the  State  or  political  _,1 
there  shall  be  paid  from  tim( 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  such  St 
(if  any)   of  the  Federal  shar 
mcnt  compensation  benefits 
State  law  which  are  attril 
State  law  to  services  perfoi 
fled  public  service  job. 
Sec.  2.  For  pui-poses  of  this 
(1)   The  Federal  share  of 
ment  compensation  benefits 
shall  be — 

(A)  100  percent  of  any  . 
lion  which  Is  not  sharable 
.sailon;  and 

(B)  50  percent  of — 

(1)  any    regular    compens_. 
sharable  regular  compensatic  a 

(ii)  any  extended  compe 
sharable  extended  compens„. 

(2)  The  term  "qualified  pu 
means  any  public  service  job 
sistance  provided  under  the 
Employment   and   Training 
amended. 

«3)     The    terms    "regular   m.u 
"sharable  regular  compensat  o 
tended    compensation ',    and 
tended  compensation"  have 
Ing  as  such  terms  have  w 
Federal-State  Extended  Un 
pensation  Act  of  1970 

(4)  The  term  "State"'  Inclu 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized 
ated  such  sums  as  may  be  nei 
poses  of  this  Act. 
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THE  TRUCKING  LOBB  f 
ON  THE  HIL  . 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  Houi 
man  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker 
lobby  is  swarming  around 
Why?  Because.  Mr.  Speaker 
markup  of  the  Transpor 
priations    Act    in    the 
Transportation  Subcommiltee 
an    amendment    to    resciiid 
weight  Increase  authorized 
hours  of  the  debate  of 
time  every  parliamentary 
posed  to  prevent  a  vote  on 
taining  the  truck  weight 
the  original  73,280  pound 
resents  the  position  of  this 
onstrated  earlier  from  the 
on  August  20,  1974.  By  a 
4.  in  the  Ti-ansportation 
on  Thursday,  June  12.  mji 
rescinding  the  truck  weighi 
not  prevail.  I  expect  to 
the  full  Appropriations 
June  26.  In  the  event  we 
there,  it  will  be  offered  frfcm 
when  the  Transportation 
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lastjyear.  At  that 

vice  was  im- 

the  issue  re- 

limitation  at 

which  rep- 

]  ouse  as  dem- 

252-159  vote 

vote  of  4  to 

Subcommittee 

amendment 

increase  did 

it  again  in 

C!^mmittee  on 

not  prevail 
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Afcpropriations 


Ifouse,  which 

Julys. 
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Act  comes  before  the  full 
we  expect  will  be  the  week 

As  is  their  right,  the 

are  seeing  Members  in  their  ( 
as  to  express  their  point  of 
thought  it  would  be  helpful 
leagues  to  have  the  ar 

of  the  rollback.  A 

forth  those  cogent  reasons 
Brief  in  Support  op  a 

Transport.\tion 

VvHirH    Would    Reduce    th; 

Truck  Weights  on  Interstj^e 

TO  73.280  Pounds 

( Prppaied  by  the  office  of  Rep 
Edward  I.  Koch) 

On  August  20,  1974,  the  Houf  b 
fimeiidment  to  the  Federal  Mas; 
tiou  Assistance  Act,  252-159,  to 
posed  increase  in  truck  weights 
December  16  and  18,  in  the 
93rd  Congress,  the  Federal  Aid 
.Amendments  was  brought  to 
su.spension.  thereby  precluding 

which  included  a  provision 

able  truck  weights  from  73,280 
r.:id     ixicreasing    single     and 
wciglit  allowances  by  2,000  lbs 
34.000  lbs.,  respectively.  Neither 
chance  to  consider  Increased  t 
as   a   separate   issue   in   this 
were  forced  to  take  or  leave 
\>liich  had  sej'eral  good  provlslo  is, 
a  liational  55  mlle-per-hour   . 

Repeal  is  supported  by  the 
Xesiional  organizations  for 
procedural  reasons:  the  Nationjil 

Prolcssional  Engineers,  the 

of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Nationa 
of  Counties  (state,  county,  and 
ments,  not  the  federal  governme  it 

the  increased  highway    

the  National  Highway  Safety  _ 
niittee  (chartered  by  Congress 
Department  of  Transportation) 
can  Automobile  Association,  the 
Drivers'  Council  for  Safety  and 
Association     of     American 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline 
ship  Clerks  (AFL-CIO),  and 

We  intend  to  offer  an  an 

would  reduce  the  gross  weights 
on  the  Interstate  System  back 
and  single  and  tandem  axle 
and  32.000  lbs.  So  that  the  state 
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enacted  higher  weight  laws  sine* 
of  PL  93-643  will  have 'full  — ^ 


receive    funds,    the   amendment 
30-day  period  after  the  first  day 
regxilar   session  of  a  state's 
states  to  bring  weights  back 
been  Informed  by  the  House 
iu  a  preliminary  ruling  that  the 
is  both  germane  and  not  subject 
Older  because  it  is  a  limitation 
islatioii. 

A  summary  of  the  main 
cernlng   the   need   for  lower 
follows  below,  drawn  from 
the    House    Appropriations 
SubconimiUee  hearings  and  elsewhere. 

SAFETY 

Testimony   of   Doctor   James 
Administrator  of  the  National 
ftc  Safety  Administration,  befori 
Appropriations  Transportation 
tte  on  Aiarch  21,  1975  revealed 

"As  you  build  up  the  weight  o: 
you  find  the  fatality  probabllltr 
to  increase  with  the  weight  of 
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The  probability  of  a  fatality  occur.ing  in  a 
collision  between  an  automobile  and  a  large 
truck,  defined  roughly  as  a  truck  In  excess 
ot  a  10,000  lb.  gross  vehicle,  is  10  to  1 
I  compared  with  lighter  vehicles) ." 

While  trucks  are  involved  in  leiver  accl- 
cioi'ts  than  cars,  the  fatality  rate,  especially 
■  or  the  heaviest  trucks,  is  far  greater.  Dr. 
c;rc/,ory  admitted  that,  "From  the  stand- 
jKiiiil  of  the  chances  of  fatality,  I  was  dead 
MonK. "  in  his  earlier  view  that  the  fatality 
r,ue  for  automobile  passengers  involved  In 
truck-car      collisions      would      ije      similar 

whetlier  it  (the  truck)  weiglis  70,000  pounds 
or  80,000  pounds."  In  a  March  11.  1975  study, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration concluded,  "The  number  of  non- 
truck  fatalities  per  100  car  truck  accidents 
I  based  on  a  sample  of  13,176  accidents*  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  1.1  for  each  10,000 
pound  increase  m  the  loaded  v.fwht  of  the 
truck." 

According  to  1971  and  197i!  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Bureau  of  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  reports,  large  trucks  have  a  fatal 
accident  Involvement  rate  of  almost  twice 
that  for  all  motor  vehicles.  The  fatality  rate 
in  accidents  involvhig  large  trucks  (Class  I 
iunl  Class  II  intercity  carriers  of  property) 
ill  1972  was  8.15  fatalities  per  UK)  inillion 
'.cliicle  miles  of  travel. 

NHTSA  testimony  on  March  24.  1974.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  re- 
vealed that  the  10';.  weight  increa.se  per- 
mitted by  the  law  as  pas.sed  would  reduce  the 
speed  of  the  best  performing  trucks  to  26-28 
mph  on  hills  where  cars  can  ea.^ily  maintain 
55  mph  (almost  a  30  mph  differential  In 
:^peeds).  AccordUig  to  report^!  by  DOT.  such 
wide  differences  in  speed  greatly  increase 
the  likelihood  of  accidents.  Ihe  f>ccidei\t  i-ate 
jumps  200  times — from  50  per  100  million 
'ohicle  miles  where  traflic  .speed  i.<  uniform. 
to  10,000  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  where 
a  30  mph  speed  differential  exist*.  This  dan- 
■,'cr  from  the  heavier  weights  increases  even 
more  when  poor  visibility  weather  conditions 
prevent  early  recognition  of  the  .^peed  differ- 
ential of  slower  trticks,  or  when  the  normal 
parsing  lane  is  not  available  for  use.  as  In 
.■olny.  around  a  curve. 

According  to  the  same  NHTSA  testimony. 
1  he  chance  of  collision  when  truclts  overtake 
cars  on  two-lane  roads  is  four  or  five  times 
LTcater  than  when  cars  pass  trucks.  Under 
the  national  55  mph  speed  limit,  the  llkell- 
hocd  that  the  overtaking  vehicle  will  be  a 
truck— now,  a  dangerously  heavier  truck — 
is  considerably  higher  than  when  truck  speed 
limits  were  held  to  5  or  10  mph  below 
passenger  cars. 

brake    standards    and    SAFETl-    Srt)»IK.S 

The  stopping  distance  will  be  longer  if 
\ou  use  the  same  brakes  with  a  heavier 
weight."  according  to  NHTSA  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Transporta- 
llon  Subcommittee  on  March  21,  1^5. 
NHTSA  elaborated.  "Everything  being  equal, 
the  heavier  truck  wUl  experience  a  greater 
C!Kle  problem  than  one  of  lighter  weight." 

In  response  to  a  request  for  information 
concerning  any  studies  It  may  have  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  impact  of  the  new 
•■velghts  on  braking  capacitv.  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  responded 
that  It  "has  not  made  any  such  studies  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  requirement  for 
tlieir  conduct  In  support  of  oiur  motor  vehicle 
rule  making  program."  On  Dec.  2  and  13, 
l'J74,  DOT  Issued  two  contract  proposals  for 
studies,  one  on  "accident  topology  of  larger 
trucks",  the  other  relating  to  "the  effect  of 
larger  trucks  on  traffic  operations  and  their 
ivlarionship  to  highway  safety."  On  March 


10.  1975  DOT  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee  that  "these 
submissions  are  In  a  contracting  process  and 
have  not  yet  been  let."  In  the  absence  of 
such  Information,  It  was  iU-concelved  of 
DOT  to  support  heavier  truck  legislation. 
Professional  driver  organizations  oppose  the 
h«avier  weights  for  such  safety  reasons. 

Partii  ularly  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
heavier  truck  weights  are  allowed  on  both 
new  inicks  with  the  new.  safer  "121"  brake 
standards,  and  pre  "121"  vehicles.  The  121 
brake  standards  apply  only  to  new  trucks, 
but  old  ones  are  still  allowed  on  the  roads 
carrying  the  new  weights. 

Driver  safety  organizations  also  point  to 
blowouts,  steering,  acceleration,  and  maneu- 
verability, and  other  factors  as  far  more  dlf- 
flcvilt  and  dangerous  when  driving  the 
heavier  trucks. 

niGiiWM-  damage 

The  ».27  million  AmerlctUJ  Association  of 
State  Hif;hway  Officials  1958-60  Road  Test, 
the  .study  which  formed  the  basis  for  con- 
struction of  the  Int«rst«te  System,  sliowed 
tiiat  a  2,000  lb.  increase  in  single  axle  loads 
fr :>m  18.000  to  20.000  lbs.,  as  now  permitted 
in  PL  93-643,  brings  atx«ut  a  57',,  Increase 
in  wear  and  tear  on  pavement  attributable 
to  tiie  movement  of  the  heavier  trucks.  The 
same  study  i-evealed  that  an  increase  from 
32.(HH)  to  34.000  lbs.  for  tandem  axles,  as  in 
the  new  law,  brought  a'x.ut  a  similar  hi- 
crc;v.-i«>  of  33'.  . 

Aniericau  A.ssocintio>i  of  State  Highway 
and  Transportation  omcials.  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Conunittce 
on  February  21,  1974.  confirmed  tliat  these 
wcluln,  increitses  could  mean  'an  average  loss 
oi  t:ie  remaining  life  ol  a  facility  of  be- 
tHeeu25  to  40';  ". 

aubsequent  to  pas.sage  of  PL  93-643,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  Norbert  Tie- 
mann  stated  In  a  speech  that  the  highways 
in  thi.s  country  are  wearing  out  at  a  rate  of 
50' .,  faster  than  they  can  be  rebuilt.  Where, 
then,  is  the  logic  of  further  accelerating 
their  deterioration  by  permitting  these  lu- 
creRscs  in  axle  loads? 

COST 

On  April  8,  1976,  DOT  provided  the  Ap- 
propriations Transportation  Subcommittee 
what  the  Department  caUed  "a  very  con- 
servative estimate"  of  an  up  to  $100  million 
annual  cost  Increase  for  maintenance  due 
to  the  new  weights.  This  figiu-e  was  broken 
down  Into  $34  mUllon  for  state-admlulstered 
highways,  $30  miUlon  for  counties,  and  $24 
mUllon  for  cities. 

Even  more  staggering  is  DOT'S  cost  pro- 
jection for  providing  a  complete  road  sys- 
tem capable  of  aco<Mninodatlng  the  higher 
weights  at  $2.4  bUUcm.  Thla  figure,  presented 
to  the  Senate  Public  Worics  Committee  on 
February  20, 1974.  represents: 
"the  Increase  in  investment  required  to 
build  a  road  system  designed  to  accept  maxi- 
mum single  and  tandem  axle  gross  loads  of 
20  and  34.000  potmds.  respectively  (as  In  PL 
93-643)  for  20  years,  iust«ad  of  one  designed 
to  accept  existing  gross  axle  loads  of  18  and 
32.000  pounds." 

BRmCE   DAMAGE 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers' 
National  Board  of  Directors  on  Octol)er  20, 
1974  recommended: 

"Prom  an  engUieering  point  of  view,  no 
increase  in  vehicle  size  .should  be  permitted 
until  existing  structures  are  put  in  order 
and  the  true  effects  of  increased  vehicle 
size  and  weights  on  bridges,  pavements,  and 
underground  utUltles  are  evaluated." 

According  to  an  ASCE  position  paper. 
"89.000  of  the  nation's  563,000  bridges  are 


In  critical  condition,"  with  "24,000  of  the 
89,000  on  the  federal  highway  system.  Of  the 
total  of  563,000,  ASCE  reports,  "407.000 
bridges  were  buUt  prior  to  1935"  at  a  lighter 
design  load  than  currently  required. 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers adopted  a  simiK^r  proposal  recom- 
mending that  Congress  reconsider  Its  action 
wlicn  its  B<.ard  of  Directors  met  in  Januar\'. 
1975. 

These  two  .«;ocielIes  represent  essentially 
all  of  the  citil  and  structural  engineers  in 
this  counir>'.  Yet  DOT  Secretary  Coleman 
testified  J)efore  the  House  Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  March  10 
that  most  bridges  "are  capable  of  routine 
liHUdllng  of  the  new  weights." 

NSI'E  and  ASCE  have  pointed  to  e.xamples 
like  the  Silver  Bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at 
Point  Pleasant.  West  VlrBinia,  where  an  iu- 
crca.^e  in  pulsating  live  load,  coupled  with 
ihe  steady  dead  load,  caused  a  sudden  col- 
lapse and  the  death  of  46  people.  Though 
sudden  in  its  tragic  ctUminalion,  the  process 
t^iok  30  years.  The  Natioiukl  Society  of  Pro- 
fe.s.slonal  Engineers  argues  that  this  may 
occur  "even  more  frequently  with  the  heav- 
ier axle  loads  in  trucks  allowed"  In  PL 
y'3-043. 

TlIK   "rol  FRANCE"  LSSUE 

The  P'ederal  Highway  AdministrHiiou  told 
die  House  Appropriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  May  5.  1975  that  the  for- 
mer truck  weight  law  (23  V3.C.  127)  al- 
lowed "an  up  to  10',  administrative  toler- 
atic4j".  However,  the  word  "tolerance"  did 
not  even  appear  iu  the  old  law.  and  the  gross 
vehicle  weiglit  was  established  inclusive  of 
any  tolerance  which  a  state  cho.se  to  aUow.  A 
t*ble  of  state  weight  limits  iu  tlie  American 
Trucking  Association's  own  magazine 
Transport  Topics  (Oct.  14.  1974,  appeared) 
clearly  indicates  that  only  seven  states  per- 
mitted a  tolerance  factor,  which  when  added 
to  the  allowable  weight  in  those  states  did 
not  exceed  the  national  limit  of  73.280  lbs. 
in  six  of  tlie  seven  states.  Only  one  state. 
Ohio,  was  slightly  above,  and  this  was  per- 
mitted because  of  "grandfathering"  in  Uie 
1956  law. 

While  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's testimony  referred  only  to  gross 
weight  tolerances,  even  If  the  sepai-ate  issue 
of  axle  tcderances  Is  considered,  only  12  of 
the  50  states  allowed  Such  axle  weight  toler- 
ances to  exceed  the  old  law's  limits,  permis- 
sible only  because  the  1956  law  allowed  a 
state's  rules  m  effect  at  that  time  to  remain 
in  effect.  Yet  PL  93-643  permitted  Increases 
In  all  60  states.  Our  amendment  would 
simply  return  the  weights,  tolerances,  and 
grandfathering  to  the  limits  that  the  House 
confirmed  on  August  20. 1974. 

TIIE   EFFECr   op   HEAVIER   TRtrCKS   ON  BAILKOAD 

fbeicut 

An  Association  of  American  Railroads' 
study  of  May  16,  1975  reports  that  i^proxl- 
mately  76 ''J  of  rail  traffic  Is  truck-ccunpeti- 
tive.  That  Is,  approximately  75':c  of  their  $16 
billion  freight  market  Is  subject  to  truck 
diversion.  Because  of  the  higher  truck 
weights,  AAB  projects  an  average  reductiou 
of  3  to  4' i  In  what  railroads  could  otherwise 
charge  on  twelve  bUllon  dcllars  of  business', 
a  reduction  in  their  net  revenue  of  4  to  5 
hundred  million  dollars  per  yeai-. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  nation's 
railroads  are  already  in  serious  difficulty. 
AAB  estimates  that  to  replace  the  railroads' 
capital  and  improve  their  maintenance, 
more  than  four  billion  dollars  Is  needed.  The 
truck  weight  leglsUtlon.  by  taking  p^u^M 
another  half  billion  out  of  their  Inoomlne 
net  revenue,  will  make  their  nearly  tmten- 
able  Elttiatlon  significantly  worse. 
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;;*'»"" •J9,800 

Alaska X 
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a*}!!^- — --  ".«» 
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The  Congress  must  be  concerned  with  a 
strong,  balanced  transportation  system,  and 
rail  freight  Is  a  major  part  of  this  system. 

IMPACT    BKTOND    IHB    IMTEESTATE    STBTEM 

Some  key  proponents  of  the  heavier  truck 
law  have  said  that  "aU  the  law  did  was  say 
that  the  bigger  trucks  could  go  on  the  Inter- 
•Ute  roads  in  those  states  where  they  are 
permitted  on  the  intrastate  highways,"  and 
that  the  blU  has  not  "encouraged  the  con- 
stmctioB  of  heavier  trucks  that  place  a  big. 
ger  atratn  on  the  nation's  hlgh'ways." 

These  are  great  mlsconcepttona  or  mis« 
stotementa  of  fact.  Ph  9»-e43  allows  all  states 
to  Inereaae  groos  weights  on  the  Interstate 
System  to  aOfiOO  lbs.,  and  single  and  tandem 
axle  weights  to  ao  and  M,000  lbs.,  r^ardless 
of  the  atete's  local  highway  limits.  In  fact, 
sUte  legislatures  wiU  now  more  likely  be 
faced  with  presstue  from  shippers  and  truck 
owners  to  increase  not  only  the  Interstate 
limit,  but  the  Intrastate  limit  as  well  in  order 
to  match  It,  In  spite  of  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
mUilstrator  Norbert  Tlemann's  assurance  to 
the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1074  that  be  didn't  "think  the  sUtes 
wlU  be  under  a  great  deal  of  preasure  to  in- 
crease weighU".  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation and  Its  sUte  affiliates  have  been 
w(»'klng  in  numerous  states  seeking  lancer 
and  heavier  trucks. 

In  addition,  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
an  M.O0O  lb.  truck  wUl  never  leave  the  Inter- 
state System  in  a  state  for  eaUng,  sleeping, 
loading,  unloading,  or  some  other  purpose. 
Wl»en  the  groes  Umlto  were  raised  to  80,000 
lbs.  and  the  axle  limlta  by  a.000  Iba..  the  leap- 
frog, two-tiered  system  of  truck  weights  was 
f  urtlier  perpetuated. 

IronicaUy.  one  of  the  reasons  given  to  the 
Congress  by  DOT  and  others  in  support  of 
the  Increase  was  to  seek  uniformity  among 
the  sUtes  that  permitted  heavier  weights  on 
their  own  highways.  But  in  all  of  the  state 
legisUtures  that  have  been  presented  with 
truck  weight  increase  proposals,  not  one  blu 
would  Umit  the  increased  weights  to  Inter- 
state highway  systems  only. 

What  u  needed  is  a  uniform  national 
weight  system  for  all  Federal  Aid  Highways, 
not  Just  the  Interstates.  However,  in  the  ab- 


sence of  thk  policy,  the  new  lutirjtale  limits 
^ould  be  brought  back  down  o  where  the 
House  voted  tliem  on  August  2^,  1974. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANT!  nON 


Rr 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  « 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
ognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee. 
my  son  will  be  entering  LeLv 
dren's  Hospital  in  Memphis, 
afternoon  for  an  operaUon  e_ 
row  morning.  Because  I  must 
leave  for  Memphis  late  this 
I  may  miss  some  rollcall 
unfortunately,   miss   tomorrow 
session. 


WAYNE  HAYS  HONO  RED 


remj  rks 


1  Repul  lie 


set  ms 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  ren 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker 
President  of  the  Federal  Re 
many  In  town  this  week,  it 
prlate  for  me  to  inform  the  xi. 
bcrshlp  that  our  distingulshec 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( 
Hats)  was  recently  bestowed 
civilian  award  of  the  West 
emment. 

Last  week.  West  German  „ 
Bemdt  von  Staden  presented 
Ha^rs  with  the  Commander's 
Order  of  Merit. 

This  award  was  establishe  I 
for  outstanding  achievement 
economic,  social,  and 
suits  of  the  peaceful  .. 
the  Federal  Republic  of 

In  presenting  the  award,  ^ 
von  Staden  praised  Mr.  Hays' 
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contributions  towards  peace  ir 
Europe. 

The  Ambassador  especially  t 
Hays'  outstanding  leadership 
ing  together  legislators  and 
tarians  from  the  15  North 
llance  countries. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
serves  as  President  of  the  Nortl 
Assembly,  and  as  a  delegate 
sembly,  I  can  personally  testify 
long  and  diligent  work  on 
closer  ties  with  our  European 

I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
von  Staden  when  he  said: 

Nobody  has  done  more  than  Mi 
contribute  to  Atlantic  solidarity. 

In  praising  the  outstanding 
colleague  has  played  in  the 
lantic  Assembly,  Ambassador 
said  further: 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
legislators  meet  and  argue.  We  <^ 
certed  action  in  the  North  AtlantlJ 
and  this  action  must  start  with 
tors. 
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Wayne  Hays  has  been  a  ^ 
of  our  close  ties  with  Western 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
league  from  Ohio  was  the 
of  the  Fulbrigfat-Hays 
gram,  which  now,  in  its  25th 
permitted  more  than  150,000 
pie  to  study  abroad.  Aboat  10.., 
students  have  been  from  West 
In  citing  the  achievements  of 
bright-Hays  program, 
Staden  said  that — 

Nothing  could  be   more   ^..y, 
fostering  close  contacts  between 


Gen  lany. 


Aipbassador 
extensive 


I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
high  honor,  and  am  sure  all  of 
bers  of  Congress  recognize  his  „ 
tribution  to  lasting  and  friendly 
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with  ouv  allies  in  Western  and  Southern 

YAlYOiK. 

KXPEAL  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  93-387 
COUNCIL  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY 

iMr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
-i\en  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
,it  this  point  in  the  Recokd  aiid  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
icjday  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  act  that  established  the  Council  on 
Waue  and  Price  Stabilit.v  (Public  Law 
93-387). 

This  week  the  Economic  Stal)ilization 
Subcommittee  of  tlie  House  Banking 
CoiinniUee  began  hearings  on  so-called 
ei.onomic  .»;iabilization  legi.slation.  The 
shackling  of  tliese  controls  on  the  econ- 
omy did  not  work  in  1971,  1972,  1973,  or 
1974.  and  it  is  .sheer  absurdity  to  think 
that  tliey  would  work  in  1975.  As  I  argued 
when  the  legislation  establishing  the 
Council  was  considered  in  the  last  Con- 
.uress.  the  threat  ol  renewed  controls  has 
liiul  a  counterproductive  impact  on  tlie 
fu,;ht  against  inflation.  Many  sellers  of 
soods  and  services  wlio  might  otherwise 
lia\e  lowered  their  prices  have  instead 
maintained  them  at  relatively  high  levels 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  a 
pos.sible  rollback  decree.  However,  the 
ii-ee  enterprise  system  has  found  a  way 
to  function  in  spite  of  Congress  by  of- 
Uning  rebates  rather  than  lower  prices 
as  an  incentive  to  buyers. 

It  is  time  that  we  let  go  ol  what  is  in- 
herently and  historically  an  unworkable 
approach  to  solving  our  economic  ills. 
I  ."Jtiongly  believe  Congress  should  enact 
tuy  proposal  calling  for  an  immediate 
repeal  of  Public  Law  93-387,  or  at  the 
>ery  least,  just  allow  the  Council  to  go 
out  of  existence  on  August  15.  the  current 
expiration  date. 

The  economy  is  still  struggling  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  controls 
that  expired  last  year,  arid  these  effects 
of  sliortages  and  distortions  in  supply 
are  in  addition  to  tlie  federally  fueled 
inflation  that  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
our  Federal  deficit  spending  policies.  If 
we  are  truly  concerned  about  achieving 
economic  stabilization,  we  should  enact 
my  j>roposal  to  abolish  the  Council  on 
Wa.£;e  and  Price  Stability,  bring  tlie 
budget  into  balance,  and  further  move 
to  repeal  those  regulatory  laws  that  are 
allowing  unwarranted  intervention  in 
the  operations  of  private  industry,  and 
are  forcing  up  prices  to  consumers.  This 
approach  is  the  only  approach  that  will 
bring  about  long-term  economic  sta- 
bility. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
dncing  today  follows: 

H.R.  8043 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Act 
lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
itfprcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmcrUia  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Coiuicil  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabllitv  Act 
iHubiie  l.aw  93-387)  is  repealed. 


SSI-FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

'  Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
i-er mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Committee  on  Agricultui'e  to<ric  a 
significant  step  towai"d  bringing  con- 
tinued benefits  to  1.5  milhon  of  our  most 
needy  Americans. 

I  am  hap]>y  to  announce  that  the  com- 
mittee by  a  21-to-19  recorded  vote  pe- 
titioned the  Speaker  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  move  exjKdi- 
tiously  to  act  on  H.R.  6698. 

I  am  hoiJclul  now  that  an  undue  hard- 
.^hip  will  not  be  imiio.-ed  on  tlicsc  trul.v 
neeclv  people. 

Tile  backijr(»uiul  of  this  .situation  is 
that  il  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-86 
iire  iiniJlemented  on  July  1,  1975.  ap- 
)»ro.\iinately  1.3  million  current  SSI-food 
stamp  particijxmts  will  be  cut  off  of  the 
iond  .<-tam!)  profenun.  SSI  recii>ients,  of 
icmise.  are  the  needy  elderly,  blind,  and 
disabled  pei.sons  wlio  bccau.se  of  low  in- 
come qualifj-  for  .■^uppK-menttil  income 
paynient*--. 

Public  Law  93-86  makes  SSI  recipients 
iupligilile  for  food  stamps  if  the  indi- 
viduals SSI  payment  is  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  the  combined  amount  of  benefits 
the  indi\idual  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  under  the  July  1973  food  stamp 
nllotmenus  and  the  December  1973  public 
si-sistance  standard'^. 

By  comparing  tlie  Decemlwr  1973  OAA 
niaximum  amouiit  paid  for  basic  needs 
in  each  State  plus  the  approximate  July 
lfl73  bonus  coupon  allotment,  and  the 
Julv  1.  1975.  basic  SSI  payment  plus  the 
January  1.  1975.  State  SSI  supplements, 
we  determined  SSI-FSP  eligibihty  on  a 
SUite-by-State  basis.  Using  this  State- 
by-State  determination  of  income  only, 
we  calculated  that  SSI  recipients  in  all 
but  13  States  will  be  ineligible  for  the 
FSP  under  Public  Law  93-86. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the 
effect  of  Public  Law  93-86  in  each  State: 
K»:tinia'.etl  number  of  SSI-FSP  participant.s 
lor  KSP  muler  Pitlrtic  Ltiw  93-86 


Will 

WiU  be-    ( 

continue 

come 

to  be 

ineligible 

eligible 

Al;ibillii:i 

29.  655 

46. 384 

Al.'uska   .. 

633 

990 

Arizou.i   

14, 035 

Arkansjis 

45,  564 

California  . 

(') 

Colorado 

19, 401 

Connecticut 

11,346 

Delaware 

3. 470 

District  of  Cultunbla 

8,447 

Florida 

75,044 

Oeorgia 

82, 707 

Guam 

4.573 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

4,663 

nunojs    

71,701 

Indiana 

23,003 
14,  591 

Iowa 

Kansaii 

12,  557 

Kentucky  

50.553 

Louisiana 

76,940 
4,766 

Maine 

7.437 

Maryland   

24,444 

Massachusetts 

(') 

>llcliigan    

60.104 
8.199 

Minnesota    

12,  824 

Mississippi 

66,468 

Missouri  

56,230 

Montana 

4,340 

Nebraska    .   . 

8.845 

Nevada  

New  Hninpsliire 

1.106 

1,730 

New    Jersey 

39. 193 

New  Mexico 

13. 103 

New    York 

(1 

North  Ciirolina. 

71    634 

North   Di'Uota .... 

4.260 

Ohio  ...   ...   ..   _     ... 

25.836 

OkiaiioiUH . 

45,607 

Orenon 

13.  437 

Pemi.-'vIvKUia 

72.  fi7a 

I'uerr.o  Rico 

H  liocle    Lsluuci 

.Sainoi».    American 

Sou.h  Carolina 

S(i.  202 

south   Diikota 

1,794 

Tonii<;.-sec 

67.  929 

lexas ._ 

139.  796 

Trust  Teniiory.. 

Uiith 

4.963 

\'i'rnioi>t 

\  irKiiiiu 

34.571 

Vlrnin  Islands 

W:i  sh  iiiRton 

19.  179 

West    Vlririiila 

21    181 

Wiscoiisiii 

(') 

Wvomiin'      _. 

1.346 

40.  4  CM 


8.  I>24 


2.807 


4.508 


8.  G61 


Total 


1,  326.  583     205.  370 


'  S3I-PSP  Participants  in  cinrem  cash-out 
Sr-ibcs  will  reuiniu  inoligible. 

H.R.  6698  is  a  bill  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  dealing  vitli  tempo- 
iar.\-  assistance  to  certain  U.S.  citizens 
returning  from  abroad.  It  iJas.sed  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
May  20.  1975.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  6,  1975.  after  being  amended  to  ex- 
tend for  12  month.s  the  current  law  in 
regard  to  the  SSI  and  food  Manip  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  presently  at  the  Si>eaker's  table 
awaiting  further  action. 

In  order  to  meet  the  June  30  deadline. 
I  felt  tlie  House  should  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  send  tlie  bill  to  tlie 
President  who  will  sign  it  into  law. 

I  am  glad  the  committee  agreed  not 
to  delay  the  extension  of  the  pre.sent 
SSI-food  stamp  program.  This  will  avoid 
an  undue  hardvship  on  thousands  of  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  Americans — ^includ- 
ing some  34,571  Virginians — as  well  as 
averting  imneeded  complexity  in  the 
State  administrative  macliinery. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  mc 
read  the  full  text  of  my  motion: 

I  move  that  the  Conunittee  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  House  proceeding  expedi- 
tiously with  favorable  consideration  of  HJt. 
6698  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto 
and  that  the  Chairman  thus  notltv  the 
Speaker  and  the  Ways  and  Means  'com- 
mittee of  tills  Committee's  position  in  favor 
of  extending  for  one  year  present  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  aged,  the  bimd  and  the  dis- 
abled under  the  SSI  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  JED  JOHNSON.  SR. 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
gi^eat  sadness  that  I  must  annomice  the 
death  of  Mi-s.  Jed  Johnson,  Sr.  She  was 
tlie  widow  of  one  Member  of  the  House 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  mother  ot  an- 
other, and  In  her  own  right  was  a  dy- 
namic civic  and  political  figure. 

Mrs.  Johnson  died  Monday  at  the 
Washingt(m  Hospital  Center.  Services 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday  at  the 
Brown  Funeral  Home  at  her  hometown 
of  Chickasha,  Okla. 
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It  Is  a  personal  loss  for  Mrs.  Steed  and 
me,  since  we  were  privileged  tojc  many 
years  to  have  a  cordial  friendship  with 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  family.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  her  since  the  mld-1930's. 
when  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  an  Oklahoma 
House  Member  durmg  the  period  of  her 
husband's  sei-vice.  It  was  Congressman 
Jed  Johnson,  Sr.  who  during  World  War 
II  recommended  me  to  the  OflBce  of  War 
Information,  with  which  I  served  in 
India. 

He  ably  represented  the  old  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  for  2(^  years,  and  later 
served  with  distinction  on  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Court.  He  died  hi  1063. 

Their  son.  Congressman  Jed  Johnson, 
Jr.,  represented  the  same  district  In  the 
89th  Congress. 

When  her  home  county  of  Grady  was 
placed  In  the  district  I  represent,  Mrs. 
Johnson  extended  a  warm  welcome  and 
worked  effectively  and  tirelessly  in  my 
behalf. 

Many  appropriate  honors  came  her 
way.  She  was  named  Oklahoma  Mother 
of  the  Year.  She  served  as  a  member  of 
the  national  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  was  active  in  programs  to 
aid  Indian  citizens  and  migrant  laborers. 
For  the  last  several  years  she  has  made 
her  home  here  with  her  son. 

The  family  has  requested  that  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  be  In  the  form  cf 
contributions  to  the  scholarship  fund  of 
the  University  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of 
OklahcHna  at  Chickasha,  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  a  graduate  of  this  school  when  it 
was  Oklahoma  College  for  Women. 

Mrs.  Steed  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sjTnpathy  to  her  son  and  daughter. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  jED 
JOHNSON,  BR. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Huxnr)  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potat  to  the 
RxcoRo.  and  to  include  extnuieous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  l^peaker.  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  tliat  I  Inform  the  House  of 
the  passing  away  of  the  widow  and  moth- 
er of  two  distinguished  former  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— Mte. 
Beatrice  Luglnbyhl  JobnsoiL  Mrs.  John- 
son was  the  widow  of  Jed  Johnstm.  Sr.. 
who  served  as  a  Demoerattc  Congress- 
man  from  Oklahoma  from  1926  through 
1946.  and  the  mother  of  Jed  Johnson, 
Jr.,  who  was  the  youngest  Member  of 
the  House  elected  to  the  89th  Congress. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  bom  In  Chlcksha. 
Okla..  where  she  graduated  from  Okla- 
homa CSollege  for  Women,  now  part  of 
the  C^lahoma  OoIIege  of  ia>eral  Arts. 
She  was  an  active  member  ef  the  Con- 
gressional Wives  Club  and  organised  Its 
Red  cross  aetlvttles  to  World  War  n. 
She  was  a  member  of  PBO.  a  lAIlan- 
thropJe  MganliatloD,  and  served  as  pres- 
ident of  Its  New  York  City  Chapter  dur- 
tog  the  period  wlien  her  husband  was  a 
Judge  on  theUB.  Castoms  Cburt. 

She  was  active  to  many  programs  to 
h^  migrant  laborera  and  American  In- 
dians. Mrs.  JtdUMonlB  taterest  to  mdlan 
healtti  and  education  paraOeled  that  of 
her  husband  who  was  devoted  to  the  Job 
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of  building  up  our  Indian 
advancing  Indian  programs. 

She  was  a  member  of  I 
board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 

She  was  a  political  wife 
but  also  a  political  activist 
right.  In  1964,  she  served  a.s 
tial  elector  from  Oklahoma. 

Tv.o  years  later  slie  was 
er    of    the    Year    of    _ 

Johnson  was  Indeed  an  

and  motlier;  she  was  also  a 
and  a  great  human  being  wl. 
and   leadership   had   impact 
upon  her  own   family   circle 
beyond  it. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  knew 
son,  Sr.  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  more  than  45  y 
I  kept  in  close  touch  with  . 
family  throughout  his  lifetiiqe 
to  the  present.  Mrs.  Albert 
our  married  life  in  Wash- 
house  which  belonged  to  the 
knew  their  son  Jed  as  a  ... 
House  and  later  sei-ved  with 
Member.  The  ties  which  bhid 
illes  extend  over  several  gene: 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  are  deeplj 
by  the  loss  of  our  good  frien< 
years.  To  Mrs.  Johnson's  chi 
grandchildren,  we  extend  oui 
sympathy. 
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MOORHEAD  MAKES  PUBLK  '  GARRI- 
SON DIVERSION  UNIT  B  [EMOS 


JNA  . 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsy] 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  entered  a 
in  the  Record — CoNGREssIO^ 
June   18,    1975,   page    19602 — 
ferred  to  four  Department  of 
nor  totemal  memorandums 
possible  alternatives  to  the 
version  unit  project  In  Nortti 
announced  in  that  statement , 
tion  to  make  these  documents 
today's  Record.  The  Canadian 
jected  to  continued  construction 
project,  charging  it  violates 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
two  countries. 

These  documents  were  sent  ._ 
my  request  by  the  Commissioi  er 
Bureau    of    Reclamation,    Mi 
Stamm.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
remarks  yesterday,  they  indlc4te 
tern  of  deception  by  the 

aimed  at  withholding 

possible  alternatives  to  the 

rison  plan  from  State  _  ,^ 

tlators,  members  of  the  public, 
gress,  and  the  Canadians, 

Stoce   the  present  controvi  r 
Canada  over  Garrison  centers 
need  for  finding   a  viable 
which   will   not   violate   the 
Waters  Treaty,  it  would  appeal 

withheld  data  could  be ^... 

negotiations.  Yet,  the  January 
randum  indicates  that  the  Bi 
held  this  Information  from 
Department  prior  to  a  vital 
meeting    between    Canadian 
negotlathig  teams  at  which  , 
tematlves   were  one   of   the 
Issues  under  discussion. 

The  State  Department  has 
ing  heavily  on  the  Department 
terlor  for  technical  support  to 
tlatlons  on  this  issue.  It  strikes 
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absolutely  Incredible  that  the 
ment  of  the  Interior  would  run 
of  jeopardizing  our  negotiati(^s 
Canada  by  withholding  from  S 
partraent  officials  relevant 
on  project  alternatives. 

I  am  also  gravely  concerned 
tone  of  the  March  11  memorar 
which  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  o: 
terior  for  Land  and  Water 
uiscusses  his  reservations  aboijt 
ring  the  Garrison  matter  to 
national    Joint    Commission — ; 
countries  had  determined  to 

sary.    Furthermore,    he    

length  en  the  Department's  a 
influence   the   IJC   proceedings 
stricting  the  scope  and  time 
study. 

Both  Canadian  and  U.S. _. 

are  relying  heavily  on  the  abiliqr 
IJC  to  produce  an  objective 
Garrison  as  a  means  of 
deadlock  that  now  exists  over 
ronmental    impacts    on    Cana4a 

March  11  memorandum  Is 

that  it  indicates  a  desire  on  the 
highlevel  Department  of  the 
officials  to  influence  the  outcom  s 
IJC  study  in  a  way  that  woul< 
the  Department's  mission-orlcn|ed 
This  kind  of  attitude  has  no 
diplomatic    relations    between 
nations,  and  it  can  only  resul 
creased  suspicion  on  the  part 
Canadians  that  the  United  States 
not  plan  to  honor  the 
has  made  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the 

oranda — dated  January   14,  

April  15,  and  April  23— be  prtote  1 
Record  at  this  point,  along  wltl 
of  Commissioner  Stamm's  lette 
presenting  his  explanation  of  tht 
randa.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speake 
that  a  letter  which  I  sent  this 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
tions  Committee,  urgtag  a 

on  further  funding  for  the 

ject  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  be 
in  the  Record  at  this  potot, 
standing  the  fact  that  the  _ 
Printing  Office  estimates  that  _ 
rial  would  cover  approximately  4 
of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
of  $1,251. 
The  material  follows : 

vs.  Depabtm£nt  of  the  Intsbior, 

Bttreat;  of  Recuimatio^ 
Washington,  DC,  June  1 

Hon.   WILLIAM  S.  MOOBRKAD, 

Chairman,  SuheommUtee  on 

Energy,  and  IfaturiU  Rexmreea, 
ment  Operatiom  Committee, 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Moobread:   Enclosed 
of  the  three  memoranda  reqiiestad 
K.  Lane,  your  Subcommittee's 
Environment,  along  with  oxuc  .,_^. 
Scientific  and  Policy  Review  of  the  _ 
vlronment  Statement  for  the  Inltie  I 
Garrison   Diversion  Unit    (N^xth 

In  addition,  since  one  of  the  . 
tlons  before  us  is  the  credibility  of 
reau  of  Beclamatlon,  Z  am  endoeing 
of  the  Bureau's  past  and  pnaent 
keep  the  public  informed  as  to  the 
volved  in  the  authorization, 
construction  of  the  Garrison 

I  am  sure  you  realize  Uiat  the 

we  have  furnished  you  were  written 
sons  who  had  participated  in  many 
discussions  of  the  problems  Involved 
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sons  equally  knowledgeable  and  aware  of 
what  had  gone  <hi  In  those  previoos  diaciis- 
sions.  Because  they  were  written  by  and  for 
people  who  were  aware  c^  the  ramifications 
of  the  problems  and  who  had  discussed  In 
detail  the  matters  referred  to  In  the  memo- 
rAtida,  no  attempt  was  made  to  spell  out  in 
great  detail  the  recommendations  included 
in  the  memoranda  nor  the  reasons  for  my 
concurrence  in  those  recommendations. 

In  preparation  for  further  meetings  with 
Canadian  officials,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion initiated  additional  studies  on  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  return  flows  that 
would  occur  to  the  Souris  River  under  project 
conditions.  The  report  on  these  studies  was 
completed  in  May  1974  and  transmitted  to 
the  Canadian  officials  in  July  197«.  That  re- 
port Included  a  list  of  possible  alternatives 
to  the  planned  development  of  the  Souris 
section  of  Garrison  Diversion  Unit.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  in  August  1974 
to  discuss  the  report.  Canadian  officials,  in 
commenting  on  the  results  of  the  studies, 
said  that  they  consider  the  water  quality 
parameters  of  sulfate  and  total  dissolved 
solids  to  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  and  that 
the  most  serious  effects  would  be  related  to 
an  Increase  in  the  concentration  of  sulfate. 
In  addition,  the  officials  stated  that  the  re- 
turn flow  quantities  would  cause  flooding  .n 
Canada. 

In  October  of  1974,  a  technical  committee 
of  Canadian  representatives  met  with  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  officials  in  Denver,  Col- 
orado, to  review  the  methods  the  Bureau 
used  in  its  study.  Answers  were  also  provided 
to  a  list  of  questions  which  had  been  received 
at  the  Ottama  meeting.  The  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussions was  good,  although  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives expressed  a  concern  that  further 
undetermined  studies  may  be  needed  to 
verify  the  reUabUity  of  the  projected  retiurn 
flow  quality.  The  Canadian  Committee  then 
toured  the  Souris  area  to  observe  soli,  ground 
water,  and  topographic  conditions  In  the 
fleld. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
met  to  Washington  on  January  16,  1975,  to 
discuss  the  issue  further.  The  officials  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  effects  of  the 
project  return  flows  on  water  flowing  into 
Canada  and  the  obUgatlons  of  both  nations 
under  the  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty.  Be- 
ing unable  to  reach  agreement  regarding  the 
issue  of  Tlolattons,  the  two  sides  agreed  to 
recommend  that  the  goremments  select  an 
appropriate  mechanism  to  undertake  a  Joint 
examination,  to  ensure  that  the  provisions 
of  Article  IV  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
are  honored.  The  International  Joint  Com- 
mission was  suggested  as  an  appropriate 
mechanism. 

Early  in  January,  before  the  meeting  with 
the  Canadians,  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior John  Whitaker  expressed  his  concern 
that,  should  it  become  impoeelble  to  reach 
an  amicable  agreement  with  the  naiM^t^Tw. 
the  Department  would  need  addltkmal  In- 
formation concerning  the  alternatives  listed 
in  the  May  1974  report.  He  asked  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Bureau  ot  Beclamatlon  to 
provide  a  "back-of-tbe-enveU^pe"  type  bene- 
flt-cost  analysis  of  the  different  altcnattvea 
In  advance  of  the  January  16  meeting  with 
the  CMiadlMDB.  Snch  an  analysk  was  made 
m  less  than  a  week.  It  was  admittedly  in- 
complete and  tnooncItistTe. 

Since  then  several  discussions  have  been 
held  within  the  Department  as  to  how  much 
lurther  study  of  those  alternaUvea  Is  needed 
in  order  po  prepare  the  Department  to  make 
xne  neeesaary  recommendations  for  future 
actions  should  negotiations  with  the 
Canadians  result  In  the  necessity  to  revise 
Resent  plans  for  deliverhxg  water  to  th* 
Souris  Loop.  ^^ 

As  m.  Hbrton's  memorandum  ot  ICareh  11 
todicates,  some  conaMeratlon  had  been  glvw 
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to  the  possibility  of  ctmducting  feasibility 
grade  investigations.  Formal  investigations 
of  that  type  would  include  the  gathering  of 
new  data,  be  conducted  with  fuU  public 
participation  and  review,  include  new  en- 
vironmental impact  studies — and  take  three 
to  four  years  to  complete.  Because  of  the 
time  element  involved,  Mr.  Horton  recom- 
mended instead  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion conduct  Informal  studies  which  would 
serve  to  define  in  a  preliminary  manner 
which  of  the  pos&ible  alternatives  might  be 
viable  and  worth  the  time,  effort,  and  money 
Involved  in  feasibility  grade  investigations, 
should  they  become  necessary. 

The  study  Mr.  Horton  proposed  is  an 
Internal  review  of  existing  data.  Most  of  the 
information  upon  which  that  review  will  be 
based  has  already  been  released  during  the 
course  of  previous  discussions  with  the 
Canadians  and  local  interests  in  North 
Dakota.  All  of  the  data  to  be  reviewed  is  now 
or  will  be  available  in  documents  already 
released  or  now  in  the  process  of  being  pre- 
pared for  release. 

The  message  that  I  intended  to  convey  In 
my  memorandum  of  April  25  is  that  I  concur 
with  Mr.  Horton's  recommendation  that  we 
do  not  undertake  at  this  time  a  scries  of 
feasibility  studies  on  each  of  tlie  alterna- 
tives. Instead,  I  agreed  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  an  in-house  assessment  of  data 
already  collected,  plus  any  additional  data 
which  we  have  agreed  to  collect  and  make 
available  in  connection  with  our  negotia- 
tions with  Canada. 

This  assessment  is  to  be  made  solely  to 
help  the  Department  determine  what  it 
should  recommend  as  a  future  course  of 
public  action.  It  is  to  be  made  from  data 
which  have  been  made  or  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  it. 

Because  we  plan  no  further  data  coUection 
at  this  time,  the  results  of  this  analysis  will 
not  be  complete  nor  conclusive.  We  wUl  not 
be  able,  for  example,  to  provide  a  detailed 
engineering  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, or  accurately  estimate  the  value  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  or  specifically  pinpoint 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative  effects  upon 
the  environment. 

The  infcwmal  type  of  studies  we  intend  to 
conduct  are  intended  only  to  provide  the 
Department  a  better  basis  than  It  has  now 
for  determining  which  of  the  alternatives 
being  considered  are  worth  further  study. 
Because  of  the  Informal  nature  of  this 
assessment,  we  do  not  intend  to  publish  the 
figures  derived.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  may 
never  have  to  carry  most  of  the  alternatives 
which  have  been  discussed  to  the  feasibUity 
study  stage,  since  we  feel  that  our  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  will  result  In  an  amicable 
srtution  to  the  several  problems  Involving 
river  flows  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

But  should  it  become  necessary  to  Initiate 
formal  studies  of  the  various  alternatives, 
I  can  assure  you  they  win  be  conducted  In 
public  with  the  full  eooperation  and  partic- 
ipation of  all  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

a.  O.  Staiuc, 
Commiasioner. 

VB.  DEPSKTiCEirr  of  ths  IirrEBXos, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  14,  1975. 

MEl(0*Ain>17M 

To;  The  Under  Secretary 

Prom:  Assistant  Secretary— Land  and  Water 

Resources 
Subject:  Preliminary  Analysis  of  Alternative 

Proposals  to  Authorize  Garrison  Diversion 

Project 

Tour  memorandum  of  January  7,  1975 
asked  for  additional  information  on  possible 
changes  to  the  authorized  Garrison  project 
to  eliminate  potential  adverse  effects  of  the 
project  on  Souris  River  flows  into  Canada. 

As  you  wiU  note,  the  cost  and  benefit  esti- 


mates for  these  alternative  plans  are  not 
markedly  different  from  each  other  since 
the  major  feattues  or  size  of  the  project  re- 
main unchanged.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true 
for  the  alternative  that  eliminates  the  Souris 
loop  with  no  substitution  of  additional  Irri- 
gated acreage. 

The  benefits  and  costs  shown  are  Reclama- 
tion's best  estimates  at  this  time.  They  have 
been  updated  to  only  reflect  current  price 
levels  and  discounted  at  the  "authorized" 
level  of  31/8  percent.  Therefore,  they  should 
be  considered  preliminary  at  best. 

Two  benefxi-cost  ratios  have  been  calcu- 
lated for  each  of  the  alternative  plans:  one 
that  reflects  total  benefits,  including  sec- 
ondary impacts;  and  one  that  includes  only 
direct  benefits. 

We  do  not  pUn  to  make  this  information 
avaUable  to  the  SUte  Department  untU  we 
have  a  better  indication  of  Canada's  posi- 
tion on  Garrison. 

Jack  Moaxoir. 

Preliminary  Analysis  of  Alternatives  to 
Development  of  the  Sooms  Section  of 
THE  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 

GARRISON    diversion    CNIT-AUTHORIZEO   PLAN 

Total  estimated  construction  cost  S418  - 
800,000.  ■  *  *». 

Annual  Costs,  $17,427,000. 

Annual  Benefits.  $49,111,000 

Total  B/C  ratio,  2.82. 

B/C  ratio  (direct  benefits  only),  1.65. 

No.  1  Stages  Development  of  Souris  Sec- 
tion to  Verify  Predicated  Quality  of  Return 
Flows— Velva  Canal  should  be  constructed  to 
Us  authorized  capacity.  If  quality  of  flows 
to  Canada  is  unacceptable,  dilution  water 
would  be  released  as  required  to  the  Souris 
River.  There  could  be  a  loss  of  irrigation 
benefits.  Probably  no  legislative  action  re- 
quired. 

Total  estimated  construction  cost.  $418- 
800,000. 
Annual  Costs.  $17,427,000. 
Annual  Beneflte,  $49,111,000 
Total  B/C  ratio,  2.82. 
B/C  ratio  (direct  benefits  only) ,  1.86. 
No.  2  Reuse  of  Return  Flows — 

A.  Return  flows  diverted  to  I>evlls  Lake 
Chain.  Require  authorization. 

Total  estimated  construction  cost.  $451  - 
800,000.  .  »  «", 

Annual  Costs,  $18,667,000. 

Annual  Benefits,  $49,111,000. 

Total  B/C  ratio,  2.63. 

B/C  ratio  (direct  benefits  only) ,  1.54. 

B.  Return  flows  diverted  to  Missouri  River 
Basin.  Require  authorization. 

Total  estimated  construction  cost  a4as  - 
800,000.  •  ^™"' 

Anntua  Costs,  $19,343,000. 
Annual  Benefits.  $49,111,000. 
Total  B/C  ratio.  2.54. 
B/C  ratio  (direct  benefits  only) .  1.48. 

C.  Return  flows  diverted  to  Lonetree  Reser- 
voir for  reuse.  Require  authorizaUon. 

Total  estimated  construction  cost.  $449. 
800|000.  ,* 

Annual  Cost,  $18A>1.000. 

Annual  Benefits,  $40,385,000 

Total  B/C  ratio.  2.17. 

B/C  ratio  (direct  benefits  only),  1.27. 

D.  Return  flows  sold  to  industry  in  the 
velva  area.  Require  authorization. 

Total  estimated  construction  cost.  $4o4,« 

Annual  Cost.  $18,779,000. 

Annual  Beneflte.  $49,111AX). 

Tbtal  B/C  ratio.  2.82. 

B/C  ratio  (direct  beneflte  only) .  1.53. 

Wb.  3.  Substitute  lands  for  the  Souris 
Loop  area — ^Require  authorization. 

Total  estimated  eonstruetton  cost.  $450- 
000,000. 

Annual  cost,  $18,600,000. 

Annual  Benefits.  $49,111,000. 

Total  B/C  ratio,  2.64. 

B/C  ratio  (direct  bmeflte  only),  1.54. 
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No.  4  DesalinlzAtlon  of  return  flows— Re- 
quire authorization. 

Total .  estimated  construction  cost,  $436,- 
000.000. 

Annual  Cost.  f23,240XK>0. 

Aiiuual   Beneflts,  t49,ll  1,000. 

Total  B  C  ratio,  2.21. 

E  C  rAtio  (direct  benefits  only),  1.29. 

No.  6.  Desallnlzatlon  of  Sourls  River  for  use 
by  Tliree  Manitoba  Communities — Require 
buthorlzation. 

Total  estimated  construction  cost.  $423,- 
OUO.OOO. 

Annual  Cost.  $18,122,000. 

Annual  Benefits.  $49,111,000. 

Total  B'C.  3.72 

B  C  ratio  (direct  benefits  only),  1.59. 

No.  6.  Exclude  lie.OOO-acre  Sourls  Section — 
Probably  require   authorization. 

Total  estimated  construction  cost.  $308.- 
000.000. 

Annual  Cost.  $11,449,000. 

Annual  Benefits,  »27.606,000. 

Total  B/C  ratio,  2.42. 

B  C  ratio  (direct  benefits  only).  1.42. 

Note  1. — The  foregoing  preliminary  cost 
estinmics  do  not  include  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  expenses.  Such 
costs  could  be  highly  significant,  l.e.,  annual 
OM&R  of  a  desallnlzatlon  plant  would  be 
substantially  greater  than  for  other  alter- 
native plans. 

Note  2. — If  questions  are  raised  regarding 
the  return  fiow  model,  additional  studies 
could  be  undertaken.  These  might  include 
variations  In  inputs  such  as  irrigation  ef- 
ficiencies, cropping  patterns,  and  canal  seep- 
age. Such  studies  could  be  performed  with- 
out any  change  in  project  plans  or  additional 
legislative  action  for.  about  $20,000. 

AtnHORizEO  Project  Plan  Costs  ajnd  Bcnc- 
Firs.  Gabbison  Diversion  Unit 

Project  construction  cost,  $418,800,000. 
I  In  thousands  I 

Annual  project  cost $15,934 

Annual  operation,  maintenance  and 

repair   1,493 


Total  annual  cost 17,427 

Annual  benefits: 

Irrigation 43,882 

Municipal  and  industrial  water..  1, 108 

Pish  and  wildlife 2,282 

Recreation 1,554 

flood  control.- 285 

Total  annual  benefits 49,111 

Benefit-cost  ratio,  2.82. 


RrrtniN  Flows  to  Devils  Lake 
Costs  and  benefits  for  counterproposals  to 
development  of  the  Soiuls  section  as  de- 
scribed in  authorized  plan. 

Garriaon  diversion  unit 
Projec  t  construction  coat,  $46 1 ,800. 
(In  thousands] 

Annual  project  coat $17,059 

Annual  (q;>eratton,  maintenance  and 
repair i,  S08 


Total  annual  cost 

Annual  benefits  : 

Irrigation » 

lilunlcipal  and  Industrial  water. 

Fish  and  wUdllfe 

Recreation . 

Flood  control 


Total  annual  benefits. 
Benefit-cost  ratio,  263. 


18,667 

43,882 

1,108 

3.282 

1,564 

286 

49,111 


Dikect  DivExaioif  to  Missousi  River  Basin 

Costs  and  benefits  for  counterproposals  to 
development  of  the  Sourls  section  as  de- 
scribed In  authorized  plan. 


Garrison  Diversion  Vn 
Project  construction  cost,  $468|000 
[In  thousands] 

Annual  project  cost 

Annual  operation,  maintenance 
repair 


s  Qd 


Total  annual  cost 

Annual  benefits: 

Irrigation  

Municipal  and  industrial  water 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

Recreation   

Flood    control 


Total  annual   benefits 

Benefit-cost  ratio.  2.54. 


Sale  on  Return  Flows,  to  In 
Ccsts  and  benefits  for  couu.._^ 
development   of   the    Souris   sect 
."bribed  in  authorized  plan. 

Garrison  Diversion  Vni 
ProJEjt  construction  cost,  $4 
I  In  thousands! 

Annual  project  cost 

Annual  operation,  maintenance 
repair    


USTRY 

ter{*oposals  to 
on   as   de- 


54.  100. 


a  id 


Total  animal  co.st.. 


$17.  161 
I.GIB 
--  18,779 


Annual  benefits: 

Irrigation   

Municipal  and  industrial  water 

Pish  and  wildlife 

Recreation   ...    

Flood   control 

Total  annual  ber.efits_.. 
Benefit-cost  ratio.  2.62. 


. --     49.111 


REruRN   Flows  to   Lonexree   Res 
Reuse 

Costs  and  benefits  for  ^ 

development  of  the  Souris  sect 
.scribed  in  authorized  plan. 

Garrison  Diversion  Vni 

Project  construction  cost,  $449,800 

[In  thousands] 

Annual  project  cost 

Annual  operation,  maintenance 
repair 


.S  IRVOIR     FOR 

counterpjoposals  to 
n   as   de- 


Total  annual  cost. 


Annual  benefits: 

Irrigation  

Mimiclpal  and  industrial  water 

Pish  and  wildlife 

Recreation   

Flood  control 


Total  annual  benefits. 
Benefit-cost  ratio,  2.17. 


Development  of  Alternative  SerJice  Areas 
WrrHouT  Use  or  lie,000-AcRE  S|)ueis  Sec- 
tion 


counterpi  sposals  to 
sectl  >n   as   de- 


Cost  and  benefits  for 
development   of   the   Souris 
scribed  in  authorized  plan 

Garrison  Diversion  Uni 
Project  construction  cost,  $450J>00 
[In  thousands] 

Annual  project  cost 

Annual  operation,  maintenance 
repair 


ai  d 


Total  annual  cost- 


Annual  benefits: 
Irrigation   

Municipal  and  industrial  water 
Pish   and  wildlife 


June  19, 


..     19,343 

-     43, 882 

1,  108 

2,282 

1,554 

285 

.     49.111 


43.  882 

1.  108 

2,282 

1.554 

285 


ai  d 


$16,991 
1,600 
-.-     18,591 


35,  156 

1,108 

2,282 

1,554 

285 

40,  385 


.   $16,998 
1,602 


18,600 


43,882 
1,108 
2,282 


Recreation 

Flood  control. 


$17,  677 
1,671 


Total  annual  benefits. 
Benefit-cost  ratio,  2.64. 


DiVERSI  )N 


unterprojwsals  to 
as   de- 


Devfxopment  of  Garrison 

(134,000    ACRES)     Excluding    116j)00 
Souris  Section 

Costs  and  benefits  for  co ^._ 

development   of   the   Sourls   sectioi 
scribed  In  authorized  plan. 

Garrison  diversion  unit 
Project  construction  cost,  $388,000 
I  In  thousands] 

.Annual  project  cost 

Annual  operation,  maintenance  and 
repair 


Total  annual  cost- 


Annual  benefits: 

Irrigation   

Municipal  and  industrial  water!! 

Fish  and  wildlife 

Recreation    

Flood    control 


Total  annual  benefits- 
Benefit -cost  ratio,  2.42. 


DE.SALINliAlION  OF         IRRIGATION  RETURN 

FLOWS    To    Maintain    Existing    Palinity 
Level  op  Souris  River 

Project  con.struction  cost,  $435,000. 
[In  thousands] 

Annual  project  cost 

Annvial  operation,  maintenance  and 

repair 


Total  annual  cost. 


Annual  benefits: 

Irrigation   

Municipal  and  industrial  water... 

Fish  and  wildlife 

Recreation   

Flood    control 


Total  annual  benefits 49,  111 

Benefit -cost  ratio,  2.21. 

Desalination  of  Souris  River  for  IUse  by 
Three  Manitoba  Communitu  s 
Project  construction  cost,  $423,000 
[In  thousands] 

Annual  project  cost $ie,  298 

Annual  operation,  maintenance  and 
repair i,a24 


Total  annual  cost. 


Annual  benefits: 

Irrigation 

Municipal  and  industrial  water.. 

Pish  and  wildlife 

Recreation 

Flood  control 


Total  annual  benefits 49,  111 

Benefit-cost  ratio,  2.72. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interio  i 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  1111975. 

PICK-SLOAN    MEMORANDUM 


To  :  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 
From:  Assistant  Secretary — Land 

Resources. 
Subject:  Garrison  Diversion  Project. 

Your  memorandum  of  February  : 
us  to  work  with  Assistant  Secretary 
staff  and  submit  recommendations 
how   the   Department  should 
Oarrison  in  light  of  last  month's 
with  Canada. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Canadians 
tlally  taking  a  very  tough  stance 
Impacts  that  Oarrison  may  have 
quality  or  flooding  of  rivers  entering 


proce  d 


1975 

1,654 
286 


49,111 


Unit 
-Acre 


23.  522 

532 

1,803 

1,554 

283 


27.  696 


$17,  245 
4,995 


22,  240 


43,  882 

1,  108 

2,282 

1,654 

285 


18,122 


43,882 

1,108 

2,282 

1,564 

285 
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Bow  much  Of  this  hard  line  Is  for  future 
posturing  no  one  knows. 

Tour  note  indicated  that  Under  Secretary 
Wbitaker  believes  this  issue  has  reached  a 
stage  that  we  should  malu  a  decision  now 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  project  as  cur- 
rently planned.  This  is  not  necessarily  true 
since  the  Canadians  have  agreed  to  continue 
studying  the  situation.  This  study  could 
conceivably  take  a  year  or  two  which  would 
allow  the  Department  to  defer  any  decision 
until  then  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  In  any  event, 
the  Department  and/or  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  before  funds  are  appropriated  for 
the  Souris  Loop  (FY  1978)  or  when  the  study 
is  completed,  whichever  comes  first. 

Canada,  as  well  as  the  State  Department, 
strongly  endorses  the  International  Joint 
Commission  (IJC)  to  conduct  the  study. 
While  I  have  some  reservations  to  assigning 
the  study  to  IJC,  it  will  be  most  difficult 
to  prevent  them  from  having  the  lead  role. 
IJC  is  a  long-standing  commission  that  has 
been  recognized  as  the  appropriate  institu- 
tion for  resolving  past  international  boun- 
dary water  problems  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and,  therefore,  they  should 
have  jurisdiction  of  this  study.  However,  the 
Department  will  not  be  in  a  good  position  to 
Influence  the  study  under  IJC,  although 
Gil  Stamm  will  head  up  the  engineering 
group  that  will  likely  be  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  carrying  out  this  study. 

Also,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
vent IJC  from  getting  involved  in  those  as- 
pects of  the  project  that  only  relate  to  the 
United  States  since  some  of  the  identified 
alternatives  do  not  involve  or  Impact  waters 
crossing  the  border.  IJC  will,  at  a  mmimum, 
study  in  detail  impacts  in  both  countries 
from  those  alternatives  or  adjustments  to 
the  Souris  Loop  such  as  desalting,  stage  de- 
velopment, and  dilution  of  return  fiows  in 
light  of  Article  IV  of  the  1909  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty. 

The  International  Joint  Commission 
should  not  get  involved  in  analyzing  alterna- 
tives or  project  modifications  that  do  not 
affect  Canada.  This  highlights  the  Impor- 
tance of  negotiating  the  appropriate  ques- 
tion to  be  referred  to  IJC.  Whatever  ques- 
tion is  referred  to  IJC  shoiUd  include  a  time 
limitation  on  the  study. 

In  order  for  the  Department  to  have  ade- 
quate Information  on  all  of  the  possible 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem,  we  be- 
lieve that  Reclamation  should  begin  Im- 
mediately to  develop  detailed  (feaslbUity 
grade)  estimates  of  benefits  and  costs  of 
those  project  modifications  identified  In  our 
memorandum  of  January  14,  1975.  Specifi- 
cally, Reclamation  should  firm  up  the  cur- 
rent preliminary  estimates  for  these  alter- 
natives by  using  more  precise  data  for 
calculating  project  costs  such  as  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  for  the  benefits 
(direct  only)  resulting  from  these  proposals. 
These  analyses  should  be  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  both  the  discount  rate  used  at  the 
time  of  project  authorization  (StJ  i)ercent) 
and  the  current  fiscal  year  principles  and 
standard  discount  rate  of  5%  percent. 

The  foregoing  studies  by  Reclamation 
should  be  an  Informal  effoit  and  should  not 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  local  interests  nor 
to  the  Canadians. 

In  summary,  we  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing steps  be  taken  In  the  near  future: 

1.  Notify  State  Department  that  we  be- 
lieve the  issue  of  Garrison  return  flows  should 
be  referred  to  UC. 

2.  Recommend  to  State  Department  that  it 
schedule  a  meeting  between  representatives 
of  the  two  countries  in  order  to  negotiate 
the  terms  of  the  question  to  be  referred  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 

3.  Request  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
prepare  feasibUlty  grade  estimates  of  bene- 
fits and  cost  for  the  project  modifications 
identified  In  our  January  14,  1976,  memo- 
randum. 


If  you  concur  In  the  above  recommended 
next  steps  we  should  Immediately  begin  to 
carry  them  out. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Inteuob, 

Wasfiinsfton.  D.C..  ApHl  15. 1975. 

Memorandum 
To:    Assistant    Secretary — Land   and   Water 

Resources. 
From:  Acting  Executive  Secretary  Raphaelle 

Semmes. 
Subject:  Garrison  Diversion  Project. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  has  couctirred  in 
your  recommendation  of  March  11,  1975, 
that  the  Department: 

(1)  Notify  the  State  Department  that 
Interior  believes  the  issue  of  Garrison  re- 
turn fiows  should  be  referred  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  (UC). 

(2)  Recommend  to  the  State  Department 
that  it  schedule  a  meeting  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  In  order  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  the  question  to  be 
referred  to  the  IJC. 

In  addition  to  informal  discussions  be- 
tween the  Departments,  it  woull  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
prepare,  for  signature  by  the  Secretary  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Kissinger  to  accomplish 
steps  1  and  2  above.  The  letter  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  signature, 
tlirough  your  ofiBce  by  April  25.  1975. 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  concurred  In 
your  recommendation  that  Reclamation 
prepare  feasibility  grade  estimates  of  bene- 
fits and  costs  for  the  various  alternatives, 
and  also  concurred  in  a  recommendation 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary — Program  Devel- 
opment and  Budget  that  Reclamation  pre- 
pare brief  environmental  assessments  to  ac- 
company the  economic  analysis  of  each 
alternative. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  also 
provide  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  by 
April  25  with  a  memorandtmi  outlining  its 
anticipated  time  frame  for  completion  of 
the  economic  and  environmental  analysis 
discussed  above. 

u.s.  departilent  of  the  interior, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25, 1973. 
Memorandum 
To:  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 
Through:     Assistant    Secretary — Laud    and 

Water  Resources. 
From:  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 
Subject:  Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 

This  is  in  response  to  the  April  15,  1975, 
memorandum  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  requesting  a  memorandum  out- 
lining the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  antici- 
pated time  frame  for  completian  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  analysis  of  various 
alternatives  to  the  handling  of  the  return 
flows  to  the  Souris  River.  A  full  feasibility 
study  of  the  six  alternatives  included  with 
the  January  14  memorandum  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary — Land  and  Water  Resources 
and  a  brief  environmental  assessment  of 
each  would  require  3  to  4  years.  The  effort 
would  require  collection  of  considerable  field 
data  for  potential  pumping  plant  sites,  dam- 
sites,  canal  alignments,  desalting  plant  and 
brine  disposal  sites  (some  in  Manitoba) ,  and 
considerable  assistance  from  outside  agencies. 

The  March  11, 1975,  memorandum  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary — Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources to  you  recommended  that  the  studies 
be  "informal"  and  not  made  available  to 
"local  Interests  nor  to  the  Canadians."  We 
wholeheartedly  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. To  do  otherwise  would  be  very  damaging 
to  the  United  States  position  in  the  negotla- 
ticms. 

Further  .<5tudy  of  the  alternatives  at  a  level 
below  feasibility  grade,  but  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  closer  look  at  the  viability  of  the 
alternatives  In  sufficient  time  to  properly 
consider  tha  request  for  funding  on  the  con- 


struction of  the  Velva  Canal,  can  be  com- 
pleted by  Jfune  1976. 

We  would  further  note  that  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  impacts  by  the  project  upon  water 
quality  in  Canada  are  stin  not  complete, 
therefore  making  the  requested  studie.s 
somewhat  premature.  We  continue  to  main- 
tain strODgly  our  ca-iglnal  position  that  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  evidence  provided  to 
indicate  that  return  flows  from  the  Garrison 
Diversion  UnU  will  cause  a  violation  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty.  We  further  believe 
that  the  roiuru  flows  will  Improve  the  po- 
tential for  taeiielicial  use  of  waters  from  the 
Souris  River. 

Upon  recept  of  your  concurrence  we  are 
prepared  to  initiate  further  studies  as  dis- 
cussed ab.;vc. 

G.  G.  Stamm. 

Ci>N-SERVATION.    ENERGY,     AND    NaT- 

VRAL  Resources  SuBTOMMrrrEE 
OF  THE  Committee  ox  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19, 1975. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  will  shortly  be  taking  action  with 
respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  ap- 
propriation requirements  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  would  include  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
troversial Garrison  Diversion  Unit  in  North 
Dakota,  which  has  been  strenuously  objected 
to  by  the  Canadian  Government  as  being 
in  violation  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909.  Since  Canada  refused  to  agree  to  the 
project  as  presently  planned,  the  matter  has 
been  referred  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission for  mediation. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  strongly  advo- 
cated a  construction  moratorium  on  the  Oar- 
rison Project  until  the  International  Joint 
Commission  completes  its  deliberations. 
These  concerns  have  been  prevlovisly  ex- 
pressed In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Evins  of  the 
Appropriations  Public  Works  Subcommittee. 

As  part  of  this  Subcommittee's  continuing 
investigation  of  the  Garrison  controversy,  I 
have  recently  received  several  internal  De- 
partment of  Interior  doctimentP  from  Com- 
missioner Gilbert  Stamm  whlcn  seem  to  In- 
dicate a  pattern  of  deception  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  withhold  information  from  State 
Department  negotiators  and  the  public  rele- 
vant to  the  negotiations  and  which  indicate 
that  the  Bureau  apparently  has  been  con- 
spiring to  mfluence  the  scope  of  the  IJC  in- 
vestigation. Furthermore,  these  memoranda 
seriously  undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
testimony  of  Commissioner  Stamm  before 
the  Appropriations  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  17  of  this  year. 

I  have  attached  the  memoranda  along  with 
a  letter  from  Commissioner  Stamm  and  urge 
that  these  documents  be  closely  considered 
in  light  of  their  international  and  domestic 
ramifications.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these 
memoranda  offer  substantial  reason  why  the 
Garrison  Project  should  not  be  ftmded  by 
tlie  Congress  until  the  Canadian  objections 
have  been  resolved  and  until  we  know  ex- 
actly what  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
project  and  at  what  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Wii^LiAM  S.  Moorhead, 

Chairman. 

Conservation,  Energy*,  and  Nat- 
TTRAi.  Resources  Subcommittee 
or  thk  Committee  on  Govsbn- 

MENT  OPEBATIONS, 

May  1,  1975. 
Hon.  JoK  L.  Evins, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deas  Mb.  Chairman:   I  am  advised  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Public  Works  Sub- 
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committee  Is  presently  conducting  hearings 
on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  request  for 
FY  1976.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Conserva- 
tion, Energy,  and  Natural  Beaources  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  In- 
ternational and  domestic  problems  associated 
with  further  construction  of  the  Oarrlson 
Diversion  Unit  Project  In  North  DakoU.  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  state  reasons  why 
I  leel  the  Subcommittee  should  consider 
withholding  funds  for  additional  construc- 
tion on  the  Garrison  Project  for  Fiscal  1976. 
Recently,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Department  of  State  have  concluded 
that  "as  presently  proposed",  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  "would  likely  result"  in  pollu- 
tion of  Canadian  waters  "In  violation  of  Ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  Boundary  Watei-s  Treaty  with 
Canada."  Interior  does  not  dispute  this  con- 
clusion. 

In  1973.  Canada  filed  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  Stale  Department  charging  the  ir- 
rigation water  draining  Into  the  Sourla  and 
Red  Rivers  from  the  Oarrl;iou  Project  would 
seriously  degrade  and  pollute  those  streams 
and  that  the  pollution  from  the  salts  would 
be  Injurious  to  the  health  and  property  of 
Canadians.  The  1909  treaty  prohibits  such 
pollution.  The  Canadians  have  asked  that  a 
moratorium  be  declared  on  further  construc- 
tion untU  Canadian  rights  could  be  fully  pro- 
tected. *^ 

Since  almost  four-fifths  of  the  Garrison 
Project,  as  presently  planned,  would  affect 
the  character  of  Canadian  waters,  the  Project 
win  probably  be  required  to  be  totally  rede- 
signed in  order  to  meet  Canadian  objections. 
So  far,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
failed  to  propose  an  alternative  that  Is  suit- 
able to  the  Canadians,  and  as  a  result,  the 
Issue  has  been  placed  before  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  for  possible  recom- 
mendations for  an  alternate  plan  that  would 
satisfy  the  treaty.  This  plan  will  not  be  forth- 
coming until  sometime  in  late  1976.  Mean- 
while, the  BOR  plans  to  continue  construc- 
tion on  those  questionable  sections  of  the 
Project,  notably  Lonetree  Reservoir  and  Mc- 
Clusky  Canal. 

The  growing  cost  of  the  Project  Is  also  of 
major  concern.  Originally,  the  Garrison  Proj- 
ect was  expected  to  cost  $207  million,  a  cell- 
ing imposed  on  the  Project  at  the  time  It  was 
approved  by  Congress.  That  figure  has  now 
grown  to  an  estimated  »500  million  accord- 
ing to  Interior  Department  estimates.  Fur- 
thermore, any  alternative  proposal  suitable 
to  the  Canadians  could  cost  another  $30  mil- 
lion. As  far  as  I  know,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Department  of  State  have 
not  Informed  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Canadian  objections,  the  splrallng 
costs  of  the  Project,  or  the  expected  addition- 
al costs  that  could  come  from  altering  the 
original  project  to  accommodate  the  Cana- 
dian objections. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  poor  public  policy 
to  continue  construction  on  the  Garrison 
Project  as  long  as  the  International  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Project  remain  unresolved.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  any  alternative  plan  which 
might  be  proposed  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission  would  render  obsolete  portions 
of  the  Project  that  would  be  constructed  with 
the  $12  million  in  BOR  appropriations  re- 
quested for  the  Project  for  FY  1976.  BOR  and 
State  Department  assurances  that  the  Proj- 
ect will  not  be  allowed  to  result  In  a  treaty 
violation  are  empty  since  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  any  alternatives  proposed  by  In- 
terior, or  for  that  matter  the  International 
Johit  Commission,  will  ever  be  acceptable  to 
Canada  or  to  Congress. 

On  March  19,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  expressing  my  concern  about  the  Oar- 
rlson Project  and  urgUig  him  to  take  the  lead 
ui  establishing  a  construction  moratorium 
on  the  Project.  The  reply,  dated  April  4,  un- 
less  he  reconsiders.  Indicated  that  it  would 
be  Inappropriate  for  him  to  do  bo.  This  leaves 
me  no  other  alternative  than  to  appeal  to  the 
ApproprUtlons  Public  Works  Subcommittee 


t  proci  ss. 
1  domes  :ic 


to   initiate   a   moratorium   on 
through  the  appropriations 

I  have  not  discussed  the  c. 

and    environmental    questions 
the  Project,  but  it  will  suffice 
they  are  certainly  as  significant  _ 
national  and  budgetary  problej:  is 
every  environmental   group   In 
opposes    Garrison,    and    many 
concerned    citlzen.s    in    North 
South  Dakota  have  written  to  . 
Congress    to    halt    the    Project 
adverse  environmental  impact.? 
the  expected  economic  benefits 
of  Management   and   Budget 
opposed    the   Project   in    the   ^. 
Council  on  Environmental  Qxi.i 
EnvlrDnmental  Protection  Age 
ently   o:i   record    in   .support   of 
moratorium.   At   least  one   state. 
has    threatened    to    bri.ig   suit 
Project.  There  appear  to  be  verj 
outside  of   the  Garrison  Divers] 
ancy  District  that  support  this 
de.slre  to  have  it  completed.  In 
Congress  would  be  performing  a 
lie  servl.-e  if  it  would  withhold 
Ing   on    the   Project   until   all   o 
re.solved    questions— in  ternation 
mental,  and  economic — have 
Btely  re.solved.  In  the  very  least 
■should    bs    halted    until    the    1 
Joint  Comnii.ssian  comes  tip  wit 
10  the  treaty  dispute. 

Mr.   Chairman,   copies   of  my 
ence  with  the  State  Department 
lerior  Department,  a  copy  of  the  , 
on  GanisDn.  salected  letters  fron 
North  Dakota  citizens,  and  a 
on  the  subject  excerpted  from 
azine  are  attached   for   the  L..^, 
information.  I  respectfullv  reques 
documents  be   Included  in  the  J 
tees   hearing   record   along   wiih 
this  letter. 

Wirh  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William   S.  Moor 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North 
Speaker,    comments    have 
about  internal  memoranda 
Department  of  the  Interior 
the  Garrison  Diversion  proj, 
State  which  is  very  important 
ture  of  our  people. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  w, 
troduced  legislation  calling  for 
and  frankness  in  Government, 
ly  do  not  condone  withholding 
formation  from  the  people.  Ho' 
issue  of  the  confidentiality  o 
partment's  internal  m 
should  not  allow  us  to  lose  o., 
favorable  benefits  this  project 
on  North  Dakota's  farms,  citie 
vironment. 

In  order  that  m.v  colleague; 
amine  both  sides  of  the  "men  ^ 
issue,"  I  am  inserting  a  publjc 
given  by  the  Department  of 
In  response  to  questions  by 
others  as  to  what  were  the  . 
this  action.  This  statement  . 

Statement  cf  Department  of 

On  March  11.  1975.  Assistant 
the  Interior.  Jack  O  Horton  i, 
to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
terlor  that  the  issue  of  the  Gar 
fiows  be  referred  to  the  Interna 
Commission  and  that  a  meeting 
countries  be  scheduled  during 
terms  of  the  question  to  be  refei 
IJC  would  be  negotiated. 

He  further  recommended  that  ., 
of  Reclamation  prepare  beneflt/cosi 
of  the  alternatives  available  to 
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States  should  It  develop  that  the 
the  Garrison  ret^urn  flows  cannot 
within  the  terms  of  the  prevailing 
Canada. 

In  his  memorandum.  Assistant 
Horton  pointed  out  that  the  IJC,  Ir 
ing  to  resolve  this  dispute,  would 
detail  Impacts  from  alternative  ] 
as  desalting,  .stage  development  of 
Loop  and  dilution  of  return  fiows 
Article    IV    of    the    1909    Boundai^ 
Treaty.  But.  he  added,  the 
Commission    should    not    get 
analyzing  alternatives  or  project 
tions  that  do  not  affect  Canada. 

He    recommended    that    the 
study   of   the   alternatives  be  . 
Informal  basis  and  not  be  made  _. 
the  local  interests  or  the  Canadians 
reasons ; 

1.  Informal,  because  the ^_. , 

ir  was  important  that  these  studies 
as  soon  as  posoible  and  only  Informjil 
on  alternative  plans  can  be  initiate^ 
authorization  and  funding  by  the 

2.  Not  to  be  made  available 
were   to   be   informal  studies 
for  internal  use  within  the  Depart!  i 
because  they  are  not  related  to  the 
i.ssues     currently     under 
Canada. 

In  his  comments  to  the  Under 
on  Assistant  Secretary  Horton "s 
tions    (In   a   memorandum  dated 
Commissioner    of    Reclamation    „_ 
•Stamm  stressed  the  point  that  th< 
tion  of  the  impacts  of  the  Garrison 
Unit  upon  water  quality  in  Canada 
not  complete,  therefore  making  th 
for  studies  oi  alternatives  somewha : 
ture.  It  Is  the  Bureau's  belief,  he 
there  has  been  no  evidence 
dicate    that    return    flows   from   thi 
will  cause  a  violation  of  the  Boundai  y 
Treaty.  Rather,  the  Bureau  feels, 
flows  could  improve  the  potential 
fiolal  use  of  waters  from  the  Souris 

Therefore,    Commissioner    Stamn 
that    any   studies    conducted    at    \ 
should  be  informal  and  not  made 
since   they  would  not  Include  coll—, 
new  field  data  and  would  be  deslgne  1 
to  indicate  which  of  the  possible  i 
should  be  explored  In  detail  in 
that   negotiations   with   Canada 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  flows 
border  should  result  In  a  future 
proceed  with  detailed  study  of  _.. 
extraneous  to  the  Issues  with  which 
become  concerned. 

If  and  when  formal  studies  of  .„ 
tives  are  authorized  and  funded  by 
grcss,    the    Bureau    wUl    follow 
procedures   of   conducting   those 
fuU   public    view   and   in   full   coi 
with  law  and  longstanding  policy. 
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•  Ml.  RONCALIO  asked  and  .. 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker 
deeply  impressed  with  the  stateijient 
Walter  Scheel,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Germany,  when  he 
this  body,  and  with  the  lessons 
past  of  which  he  reminded  us 
quently,  that— 

Political  freedom  cannot  prevail  w|ere  the 
social  conscience  remains  silent. 


an  1 


tie 


e  Bureau 

estimates 

United 


Tliat  we  must  rate  dignity 

dom  for  all  human  beings  high^- 
the  rights  of  the  powerful. 

These  are  words  that  should  be 
by  more  leaders  and  citizens  of 
industrial  nations,  so  we  can  be 
realize  tlie  property  rights  and 
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entei-prise  system  that  v>'»  fiijoy  in  this 
uTeat  Nation  can  be  best  protected,  and 
yeihnps  only  protected,  by  the  recogni- 
riou  of  our  social  responsibility  toward 
ijoopJe  of  the  Third  World — the  himgry, 
the  abused,  the  exploited,  tlie  unedu- 
cated, the  discontented.  To  be  coopei*a- 
livc  partners  in  the  searcii  for  world- 
v.idt;  freedom  and  social  ,iu.«t!ce  will  do 
more  than  all  the  threat.s  and  hitimi- 
(laiiou  we  can  muster  by  .^ending  out 
more  spies  from  the  CIA  and  develop- 
inn  more  military  hardtvuve.  Wo  can  im 
longer  continue  to  ex;)ort  ius.<ti.».>iiiation 
and  corruption  and  property  i'.ggran- 
di/ument  without  regard  for  ntotal  value 
and  for  the  position  of  th.e  hiuxnni  being. 
It  is  my  hope  that  thi.s  body  -Aill  :c- 
nicinber  that,  as  Pre.'^idont  Scheel  said. 
"Freedom  and  .social  .iu.stii:<'  uo  to,ietnev."' 
-.ind  I  hope  we  will  kceti  tisis  tlioimlit 
foiTinosl.  in  our  mind.-^  a.^  v.o  piusiic*  our 
day-to-day  work  of  lav.niakinjj. 


EFi  ECTS  OP  GOVERNMENT   REGU- 
LATION ON  OUR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Si.eak<H-.  Tue.s- 
tliiy  tlie  Honorable  Willifiti  E.  Simon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Coal  A.-isooiation's 
simiial  convention  in  Wi'..<lm>.gton,  D.C., 
.stated  that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for 
a  drastic  reduction  in  Government  regu- 
lations and  restriction.<;  oti  industry  and 
business  in  America  if  our  economic  sys- 
tem wa.'j  to  recover  and  .-iurv-ive  in  the 
iuture. 

Because  his  speech  is  thouglitiiil  and 
:)rovocative  and  pertains  to  many  meas- 
ures before  this  House.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  full  text  of  his  addres.^  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

"Hie  fiUl  text  follows: 

.Xnm'tJSS      BY      THK      HONOK\BI.''.      VVM'.L4M      E. 

Simon,   Secretary   or  im:  Trfascrv,  Bk- 
iciRK    THE    National    Coat.    A.s.sot-i\rioK, 
Washingtok,  D.C,  June  17,  1975 
Mr.  Bagge,  Members  of  the  National  Cool 
AK.socl:itlon,  and  distinguished  guest  s: 

I  take  great  personal  pleastire  in  joining 
vou  here  today. 

When  Carl  Bagge  called  lue  a  fe.-.'  day?!  ago 
to  ask  if  I  would  accept  a  sjieclal  .speaking 
Invitation  for  tlits  luncheon,  there  cotild  be 
only  one  answer.  I  have  known  Carl  and 
many  of  the  members  of  tbls  or;:nni7.atlon 
ior  some  time,  and  I  lutve  always  felt  a  great 
deal  of  affection  and  respect  lor  all  of  you. 
Moreover,  I  think  it's  important  to  focus 
greater  public  attention  on  tiie  problems 
and  the  potential  of  the  coal  tndu-stry  be- 
ca\i.se  the  only  way  that  America  can  become 
more  .self-sufficient  in  energ>' — aa  v.e  must — 
is  ro  place  much  heavier  reliance  on  coal. 
America  is  literally  sitting  on  top  of  the 
biggest  coal  mine  In  the  world,  and  yet — 
largely  because  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence—we  can  neither  mine  it  nor  burn  it  in 
anything  approaching  the  degree  that  we 
should.  The  way  that  we've  discouraged  the 
development  of  our  most  abtmdant  natural 
resource  reads  like  a  chapter  from  Alice  to 
Wonderland,  and  it's  long  past  time  that  we 
put  our  energy  house  in  order.  If  my  ap- 
pearance liere  today  can  advance  that  cause, 
I  V.  ill  be  doubly  grateful  for  tlie  opportunlt\- 
10  meet  witli  you. 

Were  our  economic  problems  isolated  to 
wal.  I  might  not  be  as  concerned  as  I  am, 
but  a.'?  you  look  across  the  broad  spectrum 
of  challenges  facing  our  nation  in  the  lOTOs, 
vou  discover  one  area  after  »t»o'her  which 
i*;  I  tying  out  for  reform. 
Thovo   is  always  a   leude-i.-.'   la    liiis  city 


to  look  for  s(»neone  else  to  blame  when 
something  goes  wrong,  especlaUy  on  the 
pocketbook  issues.  If  food  prices  go  up,  we 
blame  the  fanner  or  the  middle  man;  if 
other  prices  go  xtp,  we  blame  big  business 
or  big  labor,  and  on  and  on. 

Tlicre  is  an  element  of  truth  to  tliis,  but 
if  people  really  want  to  know  the  major 
source  of  our  economic  pi-o'olenvi.  I  suggest 
that  we  begin  lookitig  in  n\e  mirror.  You 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  recession  was 
maniilactured  and  labeled  "Made  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C."  I  happen  to  agree  with  that, 
be<Hi.-(r  thi.s  recession  is  a  product  of  infla- 
tion, .ind  inflation  is  a  jiroduct  of  tlie  mis- 
•.Miidrd  j-conomlc  policies  that  liave  l>een 
made  in  this  city  over  the  last  decade — 
polii-ies  tiiai  have  accuniMluled  *lt5  billion 
in  FeUeral  deflclt-s  since  196.5.  polioies  that 
have  letri.slrtted  a  national  energy  shortage. 
<iud  fM)licies  that  have  shackleil  o\it  private 
enter  pri--(;  system  and  discourafied  Invcst- 
iiieui.  ill  Its  fuivire.  The  American  people 
are  i;,;.!!!;!!^  on  t<i  this  proff.'^;;.  They  realize 
rjiat  t;,c  iiiHation  generated  out  of  Wa-shlng- 
i<iii  liflped  to  criuse  tills  recession  and  they 
aie  he;:;niiiut;  tf<  suppr.i't  policies  thai,  will 
lead  ro  sMbtaineil  price  ?tal)ilizsitlou.  Otir 
f■^ea;t•^r  hope  for  liie  iiittire  continues  U,  lie 
in  rlif  bnsic  wisdom  and  ct.mmon  sense  ot' 
oor  p^'tiple  who  knOA'  tliat  m-illw-r  man  nor 
I'overiiiiiein;  can  lony  siinlve  by  ooutinually 
i;v!ii(;  l»youd  their  mean.*. 

While  ii  ha.s  n(ii  yet  »'ecer«d  much  attcu- 
lion  ill  the  press.  I  tnisl  that  this  cii.y's 
lavesi  failure  to  iace  tip  *o  the  ecorouiic; 
iM.cr>  oi  llif!  will  not  go  unnoticed.  It  hap- 
pene;l  (.  ilv  a  fen  niile.s  from  here  last  uieht;. 
As  ninny  of  you  know  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Seoretar;,  pI  tl>e  Treasury  to  uitikc  a 
letiiil.ar  pilgrlnmije  to  Capitol  Hill  to  asli 
lor  Hii  increa.se  in  tlie  iiaMonttl  debt  celling. 
Wiiy?.  H<>oause  the  f!o".i;ret>.s  continually 
eiiiK  h'.  legislation  tJmt  requires  us  to  spend 
more  money  than  we  receive  in  ret^naes. 
Jubt  a  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  the  Hill  and 
told  flic  Hoiire  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
that  we  had  to  raise  the  debt  celling  before 
June  30  or  tlie  Go\-ernmetit  cottld  no  longer 
pay  ir-;  bills.  It  is  never  a  pleasant  duty  to 
ask  for  an  increase  in  tlte  debt  ceiling,  biii 
the  polii  Ic-s  of  recent  year,'*  leave  us  no  other 
choice.  Raising  the  debt  ceiling  is  strictly 
a  matter  of  paying  for  past  sins. 

So  w  bat  did  the  House  of  Reprcsentatl\ep, 
in  all  of  Its  wisdom,  do  last  nlglit?  First,  they 
votetl  to  reduce  the  proposed  ceiling  to 
$599.9tf  billion,  a  figure  that  may  park  wmie 
{tolitichl  sex  api>eal  but,  as  everyone  knowK. 
is  below  the  minimum  retiuireinent.  Then 
tUey  turned  around  foid  voted  down  the  new- 
celling  altogether,  killing  the  bill  less  than 
two  wttks  before  the  present  ceiling  expires. 
And  who  voted  In  that  majority  against 
ral.sl7.g  the  ceiling?  Who  had  the  temerity 
to  left  lire  us  on  the  horrors  of  a  large  nation- 
al d'-or.'  Wliy.  maiiv  of  the  very  same  people 
who  hfi\i»  iHiBii  voting  to  increa.se  the  sizo 
of  the  iv-deral  budget  and  increase  o\ir  Fed- 
eral doiiriTs.  With  one  liand,  they  vote  to  ap- 
pear .-ympathetic  and  socially  concerned, 
and  nien  witlx  the  other,  they  vote  to  be 
sound  Kud  frugal.  Can  we  really" take  this  e.K- 
ercUe  wriousy?  When  are  we  going  to  start 
givlnc;  the  American  people  credit  for  the 
iutelltgeuce  they  posseRs?  Tlie  .■American  peo- 
ple know  that  we  can  i\o  longer  afford  "Pol- 
itics as  u.sual",  and  they  mu.sl  Oiily  look  with 
sorrow  and  anxiety  at  the.se  political  the- 
atrlcji  in  the  seat  of  our  democracy. 

And  lei  me  add  this  tb.ouglit :  i  he  queKtion 
of  responsible  economic  pcthcies  la  Wa.shlug- 
lon  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I<  cuts  across  all 
llne.~  We  may  be  c(.ii.^frvj>»-i..-es  or  liberals  on 
sofiiil  issiies.  we  may  be  Reintblionn.s  or 
Demoi  rars  at  the  ballo'  Uoi.  but  when  li 
comes  to  niatw!-s  of  poonoiuic  fx-ilij-y.  there  is 
only  one  choice:  'x^l  .veen  po'lcie.s  that  iire 
sound  ami  those  ths'  sr.--  '."»i.sound.  And  th- 
.sad  liii-r  iv  th;tt  fir  :<  ••  <u,i  •;.    .e.irs.  the  p  1- 


Icles  that  have  come  out  of  Was'iln-jton  bnve 
been  tinsound. 

Let  UB  step  back  for  a  few  niomen*s  unci 
lo<*  at  the  road  we've  l>een  on  for  the  pn.-t 
decade  or  so  and  then  where  -.ve  should  bv 
headed  in  the  fitture. 

One  of  the  so-called  mistakes  I've  made 
in  Washington  is  to  ask  that  people  change 
Uielr  perspective  sitd  begin  lookinii  lartlier 
.ihead.  Pi*  too  miuiy  in  this  city,  the  fmort- 
is  mensured  not  bv  t'le  end  of  tlie  feimirj' 
Init  by  the  dute  oi  the  next  election.  I  deeply 
believe  that  this  nation  has  l>een  pUm^etl 
into  oiiO  of  the  most,  dllticulr  eoonoiiiic  pe- 
i"i<Kl,s  lu  its  hi.^tory  'oec«\ise  v.e  have  liisinled 
ior  more  rhun  a  deinde  on  taking  every  pna- 
slble  shortcut  to  -.jrosjieriry,  choosing  both 
HUiK  mid  biil.t'?r.  bnyiner  a  '.n  at  society  on 
1  he  iRTavvay  plan.  .s:'criliriiiK  r<oi:oml<-  \o 
political  con.siderations.  mid  losing  sight  of 
■naiiy  of  the  virtue.s  tiiai  have  Ijeen  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  our  n."tional  erowth. 

It  Is  understandable  that  in  recent  inoinlis 
CH:ouonil«'  ix>l!cv  makers  have  been  prcf-c- 
cnplert  wi'h  t'le  urf)'j1eins  of  recession  and 
inflation  Our  refessioM  has  been  severe  and 
li».s  created  hnitJshlps  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  had  already  been  battered  by  the 
Mghesf.  \f.\ie\  of  inilaiiop.  in  onr  peae-'inw 
iiLsforv. 

Nt>w  however.  «s  ilie  recession  nenrs  its 
end.  US  indation  has  abated,  and  as  the 
nation  stands  poi.sed  for  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic re.-overy.  it  is  es.seutial  that  ve  raif-e 
our  sights  and  begin  to  take  a  longer  view 
If  we  can  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past.  m<- 
(.Rtt  put  our  econi^my  on  a  c«ur.se  that  Is 
snst.ain:tl>le  lioth  jioliiically  .ind  eoonomicnlly 
for  years  trt  come.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
refvise  to  aci.ept  tiie  lesfons  of  the  laf.t 
decade — if  we  are  blind  to  the  cau.ses  of  our 
proljlenis  and  -"o  the  needs  of  the  futi-re  -■ 
then  we  are  \fry  apt  to  repeat  the  same 
mistake.-,  and  condenm  our.selves  to  a  sorrow- 
ful repetition  of  tlie  ijoonj  and  Imst  cycles 
of  the  ppKt. 

Despite  the  reporrs  that  you  sometimes 
read,  there  is  no  real  mystery  about  how  we 
got  into  this  mess,  nor  should  there  be  much 
dispute  about  how  we  get  out.  ljef.s  face  It : 
our  ei'onomy  is  in  trouble  today  because  we 
have  lived  beyond  onr  means  for  so  many 
years  and  we  have  .so  seriously  nbttsed  and 
restricted  the  free  enterprise  system  that 
has  been  the  fotmdatlon  of  otir  economic 
abundance.  More  and  more  we  have  turned 
to  the  government  to  solve  our  problems, 
when  In  our  hearts  we  always  knew  that 
genuine  progress  conies  only  tlirough  the 
sweat  and  doterinination  of  free  men  and 
women. 

No  one  can  be  so  empty  headed  as  to  de- 
nounce all  forms  of  governmental  activity, 
but  tlie  rapid  growth  of  government  in 
recent  years  has  exceeded  anythin?  in  our 
history  and  has  had  a  powerful  Impact  tipon 
our  economic  growth. 

It  took  186  years  for  the  Federal  budget 
to  reach  $100  billion,  a  line  It  crossed  in 
1962.  Then  only  nine  more  years  were  re- 
quired to  reach  $200  billion  "and  only  fottr 
more  j-ears  to  reach  $300  biUion— a  record 
we  are  setting  this  year.  As  we  have  oi^ened 
the  floodgates  on  the  Federal  budget,  govern- 
ment spending  has  become  a  dominant  force 
within  our  economy.  Total  govemnient ' 
spending  today  account.-;  for  about  a  third  of 
our  ONP — almost  three  times  the  level  of 
pre-Depression  years—  and  If  recent  trends 
prevail.  Government  s])ending  cotdd  account 
fcff  as  much  as  60'  of  our  ONP  by  tlie  vear 
2000. 

Tliat  growth  has  frightening  Implications. 
When  any  government  taxes  any  more  than 
half  of  what  a  people  produce,  robbhig  them 
of  their  economic  freedoms,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  loss  of  their  social  and  per- 
mmal  freedoms  will  follow  close  behind? 

It  lias  never  been  politically  popular,  of 
coin-se.  to  increase  taxes,  .so  that  Increased 
Fedeml  spending  '\:'s  nicii.t  a  striuj;  of  Fed- 
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eral  deficits— 14  In  the  last  16  years.  Aa  a 
result,  the  Government  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  required  to  botrow  a  qiuurtar  of 
a  trillion  dollars  Irom  tb«  private  capital 
markets  that  have  always  been  th«  center- 
piece of  our  free  enterprlae  fyttem.  In  **»!» 
calendar  year  alone,  the  TlreasiUT  Department 
wUl  be  required  to  borrow  at  least  $80  bU. 
Uou— over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  week. 
Monetary  poUcy  has  also  been  a  culprit  of 
our  economic  troubles.  Ftom  1965  to  1965. 
the  money  supjdy  grew  at  an  average  rate  of 
2li  percent  •  year,  and  we  enjoyed  a  period 
of  reasonable  priioe  stablUty.  Since  1966.  bow- 
ever,  the  rate  of  growth  has  more  than  dou- 
bled to  9  percent  a  year,  far  more  than  the 
economy  could  reasonably  abeorb.  With  the 
money  supply  growing  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  economy  Itself,  it  Is  no  accident  that 
Inflation  has  become  a  serious  problem. 

A  rdated  trend  which  has  had  a  destruc- 
tive impckct  upon  the  economy  In  recent  years 
has  been  the  enormous  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  Uws  which  restrict  the 
operation  of  private  enterprise.  I  know  that 
excessive  governmental  intervention  has  be- 
come a  major  concern  in  the  energy  indus- 
try. Let  me  assure  you  of  this:  Tou  are  not 
alone.  An  increasing  number  of  prodiicers  as 
well  as  consumers  are  complaining  about  this 
burden.  Ck)nslder  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
regulatory  process  in  action : 

— It  Is  almost  twice  as  far  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles  than  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  and  yet  the  air  fare  on  the  Cali- 
fornia trip  is  almost  a  third  cheaper.  Why? 
Because  airlines  operating  intrastate  in  Cali- 
fornia are  not  controlled  by  Federal  regula- 
tors. 

— ^The  Government  also  requires  the  i ail- 
roads  to  maintain  as  many  as  50,000  miles  of 
track  that  may  no  longer  be  needed,  creating 
additional  financial  burdens  for  an  industry 
already  In  peril. 

— studies  made  by  the  government  itself 
indicate  that  costs  mandated  by  Federal  rules 
added  $330  to  the  price  of  a  1874  car. 

— No  one  knows  precisely  how  much  the 
total  cost  of  the  Federal  regulatory  structure 
has  been,  but  Professor  Tom  Moore  at  the 
Hoover  Institute  estimates  that  Jiist  in  truck- 
ing and  surface  transportatioa  alone,  govern- 
mental reguUtkHU  add  about  $10  bilUon  a 
year  to  the  bills  paid  by  oonsiuneis. 

While  governmental  intervention  has 
proved  costly  in  many  areas  of  our  economy, 
it  Is  perhaps  in  the  energy  field  that  it  is 
now  causing  the  most  significant  problems. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  more  than  anyone  else, 
the  United  states  government  has  created 
the  energy  shortage  that  we  have  today. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  more  than  20 
years  that  the  United  States  has  been  on  a 
coIllskHi  course  with  its  own  energy  policies. 
Tet  repeated  warnings  by  experts  and  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  all  been  ignored.  The  OPEC  na- 
tiona  realized  what  was  happening  too  and. 
while  we  blissfully  refused  to  act,  they  acted 
very  decisively  to  take  advantage  of  our 
growing,  TulnerabUlty.  Today  we  are  reliant 
upon  them  for  more  than  38  percent  of  our 
oil  needs,  and  unless  we  soon  reverse  course, 
we  will  depend  on  them  for  more  than  hrlf 
of  our  oil  before  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Now  we  read  that  they  are  threatening  u> 
raise  their  prices  once  more  because,  they 
say.  their  purchasing  power  has  been  reduced 
by  35  percent.  We've  looked  at  their  aUeged 
Justifications  and  I  can  tell  you  this:  they're 
phoney.  Indeed,  there  is  no  economic  Justifi- 
cation for  the  prices  they  are  already  charg- 
ing, much  leas  an  hicrease.  Their  prices  re- 
flect the  decision  of  a  monopoly  acting  out 
of  wliat  they  mistakenly  believe  is  their  best 
political  Interest.  They  should  know  that 
another  price  Increase  will  have  a  devastating 
impeet  upon  the  naUons  of  the  Thli4  World, 
wni  damage  the  prospects  for  economic  re- 
covery to   the   Industrialized   nations,   and 
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wUl  ultimately  backfire  on  the  _ 
themselves.  Not  only  can  we  in 
States  not  tolerate  another  price 
we  should  be  actively  working 
prices  that  already  exist. 

Ag^aln,  let  us  ask  ourselves  _ 
find  ourselves  in  this  position.  . 
the  wcEdthiest  and  most  powerf4l 
earth  allow  Itaulf  to  be  boxed 
The    answer,    I    think.    Is   cleai 
years  we  have  erected  so  many  1 
to  expanded  production  that  no\ 
industry  is  practically  bound  h 
hy  governmental  laws  and  red 

Despite  continual  warnings  i_ 
the    Federal    Power    Commlssloi 
required  for  more  than  two  d 
the  wellhead  price  of  natural  „. 
normally  low  level  in  order  to 
prices    for    consumers.    But    ti 
have  reduced  the  incentives  for 
of  new  domestic  supplies,  so 
ably  there  is  much  less  natural 
need  today. 

Instead  of  learning  from  the 
experience,  we  are  now  repeatir  g 
takes  in  the  oil   Industry  whefe 
again    Imposed    price    controls, 
the  result   is   predictable:    by 
prices  of  natural  gas  and 

fictitiously  low  levels  which 

centive  for  new  production,  we  _. 
consumers  to  buy  more  expensi  e 
from  foreign  oil  sources  and 
subjecting  ourselves  to  their  b-_ 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy , 
is  again  a  sad  one.  This  countr 
oneer  in  the  development  of  n 
Yet  today  it  can  take  up  to 
build  a  nuclear  power  plant  in 
States  and  only  4  to  4'i  years  in 
Japan.  Why?  Because  of  our 
mental  regulation. 

Many  of  you  could  .•speak  more 
on  the  problems  of  the  coal  ind 
can.  but  it  is  worth  repeating 
that  this  nation  has  about  a  tb 
recoverable  coal  reserves  In  the 
Wo  are  the  largest  exporter 
the  world,  and  at  1973  levels  of  c 
we  have  enough  coal  to  hum  fo] 
Tet  coal  production  in  the  Unite< 
day  U  lower  than  it  was  thirty 
In  1960,  coal  represented  23%  of 
consumption;  last  year  this  dro 
This  trend  has  to  be  reversed 
atuwer  now.  Our  goal  of  1.2  billi4n 
year   of   production    by    1985 
reached  if  we  do  not  remove 
impediment  and   create  Incenti 
panded  production.  The  recent 
the  Congress  to  pass  strip  raining 
that  would  create  disincentives 
tlon,   unnecessarily   add   to  cost! 
versely  affect  Jobs  illustrates  the 
rectlon  for  energy  policy.  Fortu 
President's  veto  prevailed. 

We  must  continue  to  recognlz 
chief  barriers  to  all  new  energy 
lie  at  our  own  doorstep,  right  her 
Ington,  D.C..  In  the  problems  crea 
Clean    Air   Act.    the    moratoriun 
leasing  as  well  as  price  and  supply 
affecting  oil  and  gas.  Tills  Adm! 
firmly   in    favor   of   protecting 
health  through  balanced  clean  aii 
and  protecting  the  environment. 
time,  while  never  losing  sight 
vlronmental  and  safety  concerns 
stilve  to  ensure  that  our  policies 
erty  balanced  to  meet  our  expand 
needs. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you 
a  resolution  of  the  present  in 
tlonal  energy  policy  is  clearly 
Judging  from  recent  events  on 
however,   I   cannot   lie    so    rea_ 
President  has  aet  forth  a  positivi  , 
henslve  program.  He  renisins  rea<  i 
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with  the  Congress  to  hammer  out 
policy   that   would   be   acceptable 
branches  of  government.  We  aie 
Ing,  however,  for  a  more  concrel ! 
response  from  the  Congress.  In 
time,  the  President  will  continue 
as  much  leadership  as  he  can 
letter   of   the   law. 
But  v.'e  cannot  continue  in 
.  much   longer.   Either   we   wake 
energy  challenge  soon,  or  we  are 
find  that  like  Samson  we  have 
away  to  those  modern-day  DelUaJs 
Middle   East. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  a  related  su 

general  condition  of  private 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  over  the  . 
as  the  forces  of  big  government 
overfed  and  overnourlshed.  the 
prise  system  has  gradually  been  ^., 
we  have  strengthened  the  public 
have  directed  billions  of  dollars 
the  private  sector  and  we  have  t_. 
savings  and  Investment  in  the  futui  b. 
The  record  of  capital  investmei  t 
United  States  in  recent  years  has 
lowest  of  any  major  Industrialized 
the   Free   World.   From    1960  thro, 
total  fixed  Investment  in  the  U.S. 
17 'i  percent  a  year  of  our  real 
put,  compared  to  35  percent  in  ._^ 
percent  in  West  Germany.  Not  su 
our  record  of  productivity  growth 
same  period  was  also  among  the ' 
major  Industrialized  nations. 

Increased  capital  investment 
creases  in  productivity,  and  it  cannot 
often  enough  that  increased  ^_._ 
the  only  means  we  have  of  raising 
ard  of  living. 

Why  have  we  failed  to  buUd 

our  industrial  base?  A  fundamental 
would  argue,  Is  that  we  have  hat 
which   promote  personal   consump 
Federal  spending  at  the  expense  oi 
Investment  and  capital  formation.  ■; 
of  our  financial  resources  have  been 
to  their  least  productive  use,  the 
nient,  instead  of  their  most  produ 
the  private  sector.  A  related  part  of 
lem  has  been  the  serious  det« 
corporate  profits  since  the  mid 
trary   to   popular  opinion,   after' 
measured  in  real  terms  have 
percent  since  1965.  It  is  not 
that  we  have  been  and  remain 
profits  depression  In  the  United 
The  interaction  of  the  various 

I  have  mentioned  here 

and  monetary  policies,  overzealous  ._ 
by  the  government,  and  inadequat  i 
formation  and  economic  growth — h  ks 
number  of  effects  within  the  eco 
none  has  been  more  significant 
general  Inflation  that  has  resulted. 
mid-1960s,  we  have  been  plagued 
inflation  rate   that  has  gradually 
from  one  plateau  to  the  next.  In 
tliat  rate  was  exacerbated  by  the 
of  oil  prices  and  the  Increase  in  .„^ 
but  as  those  special  factors  disappei  r, 
J>e  apparent  that  the  underlying 
our  current  Inflation  have  been 
guided  policies  that  began  back  in 
1960s. 

Economists  have  also  liegun  to  _ 
that  more  than  any  other  factor, 
was  responsible  for  causing  today's 
As  prices  skyrocketed  and  real  ii 
eroded,  consumer  confidence  fell  _ 
perienced  the  worst  drop  in  retail 
quarter  of  a  centiur. 

Similarly,  as  prices  rose,  funds 
out  of  the  thrift  institutions,  ir. 
were  driven  up.  and  the  bottom 
the  housing  Industry.  We  must 
that  infiation  is  our  most  fundi__ 
nomlc  problem,  and  unices  we  avoid 
the  mi£t«ikes  of  the  past,  we  are  d 
repeat  the  agonies  of  the  last  two 
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POLICIES    FOP.     THE    I'tntnES 

What,  then,  should  be  our  policies  for  the 
;  I  If,  I  ire? 
First  and  foremost,  we  must  continue  to 
iipiKirt  tlie  forcss  of  economic  recovery  so 
iluit  we  can  end  the  hardships  of  unemploy- 
ir  111.  In  warming  up  the  economy,  however, 
v.<  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  overheat 
ii.  Thut  may  require  a  slower  period  of  re- 
fdvcry  tlian  we  would  lilce.  but  we  are  oiUy 
i)u\ing  more  trouble  for  ourselves  over  the 
iDiig  run  if  we  )-esort  to  .';l>ort-term  pallla- 
livcs. 

Thp  most  Immediate  test  of  our  resolve  is 
iKi^urriug  right  now  as  We  lace  up  to  the 
question  of  Federal  spending.  President  Ford 
IS  icsisting  the  temptation  of  tryinfc  to  spend 
oi!i  way  back  to  prosperity,  lighting  hard  to 
iKilU  tiie  Federal  deficit  for  tlie  coming  fi.scal 
vcar  to  $60  billion.  We  liave  been  lieartencd 
by  tlie  votes  of  tlie  CongreK.=i  to  impose  a 
voluntary  ceiling  near  that  level,  but  it"  is  not 
yet  clear  whether  the  Congress  has  the  will 
to  obey  its  own  mandate.  There  is  a  continti- 
iiiK  danger  that  the  Congress  could  force  the 
delicit  much  higher  and  if  so,  we  will  run  a 
serious  risk  of  setting  off  a  new  wave  of  In- 
iiiition.  It  is  time  that  we  rejected  the  glit- 
tering promises  of  instant  prosperity  oflered 
by  the  big  spenders;  we  .should  know  from 
hard  experience  Just  how  hollow  those  prom- 
ises are  and  how  they  only  create  a  worse 
n-oss  than  we  already  have. 

As  we  regain  our  prosperity,  our  second 
yoal  must  be  to  restore  much  greater  disci- 
pline to  our  fiscal  and  monetarj'  policies.  In- 
stead of  an  unbroken  string  of  Federal  defi- 
cits, we  should  begin  to  pursue  budget  sur- 
pluses m  good  years  so  that  we  can  free  uj) 
more  funds  for  capital  investment. 

Third,  we  must  lift  tlie  dead  hand  of  gov- 
•■rnmenral  regulation  from  the  many  areas 
nhere  it  smothers  economic  iucentivts  and 
yiowlh.  This  go.il  it  particulnrlv  relevant  in 
tlie  field  of  energrj-.  if  ^^c  arc  to  achieve 
KiPater  self  .suniciency  in  energy,  a.s  i  believe 
we  mu.st,  then  we  must  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  such  as  coal  by  strik- 
it)<,'  a  reasonable  lialance  between  environ- 
mental  and  energy  requirements.  The  re- 
-traints  inipo.sed  by  the  Government  upon 
production,  sale  and  u.se  of  our  energy  re- 
•sources  are  unneces-sarilv  restrictive "  and 
^liould  be  swiftly  revised. 

Still  a  fourth  ba.oic  challenge  that  we  face 
!ii  the  days  ahead  is  to  achieve  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  oiu'  domestic  iiolicies  so  that 
we  place  less  emphasis  upon  consumption 
and  government  spending  and  more  upon 
savings,  investment  and  capital  formation 
Wlnle  esthnates  of  future  capital  needs  are 
always  difficult,  a  variety  of  studies  have  con- 
cluded that  our  Investment  needs  during  the 
next  decade  will  be  almost  triple  the  amount 
of  recent  years.  Investment  demands  will  be 
particularly  acute  in  the  field  of  energy  Gen- 
eral projections  of  energy  industry  require- 
ments over  the  next  decade  range  from  $750 
billion  to  $1  trillion.  Utilities  will  need  the 
greatest  portion  of  these  funds,  but  we  must 
also  chamiel  tens  of  billions  of  doUars  into 
accelerated  development  of  petroleum,  nat- 
ural gas,  coal  and  non-fossil  fuels.  The  po- 
tential for  future  development  of  energy  re- 
sources is  great,  but  it  is  clear  that  we  will 
not  realize  that  potential  so  long  as  the 
government  Ignores  the  financial  realities  in- 
volved and  inhibits  the  process  of  capital 
formation.  ^ 

Phially.  we  must  begin  to  place  greater 
reliance  upon  the  free  enterprise  system  once 
"gain  and  less  upon  government.  The  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  has  long  been  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  freedoms  and  has  provided 
;^^,".**i°!i.'^**^  "^®  greatest  prosperity  and 
the  higuest  standard  of  living  ever  known. 
tJut  la  today's  economic  turbulence,  there 
are  continuing  temptations  to  replace  that 
ajstem  with  the  forces  of  centraliwd  govern- 


ment. Tlie  government  has  become  so  huge 
and  domineering — and  we  have  turned  to  it 
so  often  for  solutions  that  have  fallen  short 
of  our  dreams— that  the  time  has  come  to 
rediscover  how  much  can  t)e  accomplished 
liy  prlvatre  enterprise  and  by  men  and  woni- 
fii  wlio  lire  free  to  determine  tlieir  own  des- 
tinies. 

In  coming  years,  if  we  continue  to  be  se- 
du<-fd  l)y  the  siren  .songs  oi  big  government, 
we  \wil  nut  only  inflict  enormous  damage 
I'pon  o.ir  economy  but  we  will  also  sweep 
away  the  most  powerful  engine  for  social 
cuii'rprl-,e  anywhere  In  tlie  world,  our  free 
enierprL^e  system,  and  replace  it  with  an 
economy  iliac  is  mannged  and  directed  by 
tlie  same  iK«ople  who  have  given  us  tlie  worst 
pca;viiiye  iiiilation  in  our  history  and  the 
mo.-,c  severe  recession  in  more  liian  a  giiicra- 
lioii. 

Liwiies  and  (ieiulemen:  What  I  have  said 
lo  y<iu  iu-re  today  expret.>^es  my  deepest  con- 
viction;; as  a  public  .servant.  I  came  lo  Wasli- 
inj;t<j;i  \\\o  and  one  half  years  ago  because — 
as  corny  as  it  may  sound  in  this  age  of 
cyiiitism-  I  wanted  to  try  to  repay  Just  a 
-•^niall  amount  of  what  this  countiy  has  given 
to  mo.  And  I  am  proud  to  be  here.  But  when 
I  see  wliat  is  liappening  In  Washington  to- 
day, I  inn  oiUy  shudder  about  the  world  thai 
wc  are  building  for  our  children. 

1  lia\-e  liad  the  good  fortune  lo  spend  most 
of  m>  professional  life  in  the  heart  of  our 
fiiKUKial  world.  Anyone  who  .spends  a  great 
tleal  of  lime  there  nnd  is  wiUmg  and  able  to 
leurn  aiiout  the  workhigs  of  the  marketplace 
gains  a  iw&ic  grasp  of  what  constitutes  the 
diiference  that  I  referred  to  earlier  between 
sound  and  unsound  policies.  And  I  am  terri- 
ijly  .s,icldened  and  frequently  outraged — as  I 
am  sun  the  American  people  must  be  too — 
l»y  some  of  tlie  practices  that  I  now  eucoiui- 
Ti'r  in  our  nation's  Capital. 

Wli;.i  V.H  arc  talking  aliout  here  are  the 
i.-..^ues  ihai  will  determine  what  this  coimtrv 
will  lifw  like  lor  a  generation  or  more  to  come. 
We  have  a  clioice:  we  can  either  continue  to 
lompound  the  error.s  of  the  pa.sl,  or  we  can 
reiifrvA-  iiic  foundations  of  our  economic  sys- 
lom  luifl  lionUi  to  build  wisely  and  soundly 
for  iiH-  f unite.  The  American  people  know 
tills  itjid  iliere  is  no  question  in  niv  mind 
\>  heit  \i\v\,  SI  and.  but  I  also  believe  ri'iat  as  a 
nation  \u-  will  make  the  right  decisions  about 
the  fuiuie  only  if  more  of  our  citizens— 
.\nuTic!ins  of  sireiigih  and  character  like 
tliose  of  you  here  today — are  willing  to  fight 
for  ilieir  convictions.  1  urge  vou  to  stand  up 
and  be  cou tiled. 

Tliimk  \ou  very  muiii. 


SMOKESCREEN  FOR  A  COVERUP 
IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES  COM- 
AnXTEE 

•  Ml-.  HARRINGTON  a.sked  and  vas 
given  ijenuission  to  e.xtend  hi.s  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneou.s  matter.  > 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
earlier  this  week  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee  improperly  attempted  to  in- 
fringe on  my  rights  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Charging  that  I  Imd  refused 
to  honor  the  committee  s  niles  of  con- 
fidentiality in  exposing  the  CIA's  suc- 
cessful effort  to  imdermine  democracy  in 
Chile,  a  nan-ow  majority  of  the  members 
voted  to  deny  me  further  access  to  any 
of  the  committee's  files. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
full  House  will  have  an  opportunity  in 
the  near  future  to  pass  judgment  (m  this 
extiraordinary  action.  I  feel  confident 
that  most  of  them  wdll  join  me  in  viewing 
the  coinmittee's  move  as  a  petty  and  un- 


con.scionable  attempt  to  silence  criticism 
and  periietuate  the  coverup  of  CIA  mis- 
deeds, a  Roverup  that  has  been  acqui- 
esced in  through  the  yeai-s  by  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  have  come  to  see  an  informed 
electorate  as  a  threat  to  democracy,  or 
democi-acy  in  Chile  as  a  threat  to  the 
free  world. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
better  acquaint  themselves  with  the  is- 
.sues  involved  in  this  matter,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  full  transcript  of 
my  appearance  beloie  Mr.  Nedzi's  sub- 
committee on  September  25.  1974,  whei-c 
I  ^^as  questioned  at  some  length  about 
my  handling  of  William  Colby's  classi- 
fied testimony  of  April  22.  1974.  which 
related  to  CIA  activities  in  Chile. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  offer  for  the 
Record,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  forums, 
my  own  persi)ccti\e  of  the  events  de- 
scril>ed  in  the  committee  transcript.  At 
the  same  time,  I  will  pursue  those  ave- 
nues—involvintr.  in  all  likelihood,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Coimnit- 
tee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and 
ultimatelj-  the  full  House— by  wlilch  tlie 
record  can  be  made  clear  and  my  rights 
as  a  Member  preserved. 

The  transcript  from  September  25  fol- 
lows : 

(H.A.S.C.  N.  94-12) 
.spi  riAi.  .Slt!committee  on  Intelligfnce  In- 

ortuY  Into  Matters  RFCUABiriNc  Classified 

Testimony  Taken  on  Aprh.  22,  1974.  Cos . 

irnNiNG  THE  CIA  and  Chilf 

HOX-SE   ov   Rfi'Resentativi:s,   Com- 

AtlTTKE        US        .\rMKD        SEBVlfl.S. 

SrrciAL    Si'ncoMaiiTTKK    on    In- 

lI^LMOIiNlK, 

WanUington,  D.C.,  Svplnnhi-.r  2J,  ly/t. 

The  .special  subconiinitt4.'e  iiict.  ptirE.uaiil 
to  call,  at  10:38  a.m.  in  room  2337.  Raybuni 
House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi 
I  chairman  c?  the  subcommittee » .  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Ncd/i.  Heberi 
Bray,  Areuds,  and  Wilson. 

Also  present:  Frank  M.  Slatlii.shck.  ehiei 
counsel  and  William  H.  Hogan,  Jr..  counsel. 

Mr.  Nfd/i.  The  suDcommitfc  will  i  ome  to 
oi-der. 

We  do  haAi>  a  quorinn  present  and  in  order 
that  the  record  may  be  clear  I  would  like  t.i 
state  that  this  hearing  is  Jjeing  conducted  to 
inquire  into  the  procedures  regarding  class- 
ilied  testimony  taken  by  this  subcommittee 
in  executive  session  on  April  22.  1974,  con- 
cerning the  aUeged  involvement  of  the  CIA 
In  the  overthrow  of  the  Allendc  government 
111  Chile. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  enter  lnU> 
the  record  the  letter  from  Chairman  Hebert 
to  me  concerning  these  hearings  and  authw- 
i>'ing  the  taking  of  sworn  testimony  and  is- 
suance of  Rubpeiias  if  necessary. 

Would  you  read  that  into  the  record  Mr 
Hogan? 

[Mr.  Hogan  read  the  following  letter:  | 

U.S.  HOCSE  OP  REPEESENTAriVES. 

CosiMiTTnE  ON  Armed  Serwces. 
Washington,  D.C..  Scptemhcr  2?,  107 1 
Hon.  LuciKN  N.  Nedzi, 

Chninnan,  Special  Subcoinmittee  on  Intelli- 
gence, House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. V.S.  House  of  Rciyrc'cnttifircf.  Wa-th- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Nedzi:  This  will  confirm  cur  re- 
cent decision  to  commence  hearings  in  the 
Intelligence  Subcommittee  on  or  about 
September  35,  1974  to  hiquire  into  the  re- 
cent public  disclosure  of  classified  testimony 
taken  by  tlio  Sulicommittee  in  executive  ses- 
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sloa  on  April  22,  1974,  In  connection  with 
the  alleged  involvement  ol  the  CIA  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  AUende  government  In 
ChUe. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  disoharging  its 
responsibilities  and  completing  the  Inquiry, 
as  Subcommittee  Chairman  you  are  hereby 
vested  with  the  authority  granted  and  con- 
ferred by  Section  2(a)  of  House  Resolution 
185,  03d  Congress  to  swear  witnesses  and  to 
require  by  subpena  cr  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witne^^es  and 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers  and  docu- 
ments as  may  be  nece  ^sary. 
Sincerely. 

P.  Edw.  HilnERT,  ChaiTtnan. 

Mr.  Nbdzi.  The  rules  of  the  House  reqi'lre 
that  the  subcommittee  hearings  be  an- 
nounced one  week  in  advance  unless  the  sub- 
committee for  good  cause  elects  to  hold  the 
hearings  at  an  earUer  date,  and  let  the  record 
show  that  Chairman  Hubert's  concurrence 
with  the  public  announcement  of  the  meet- 
ing on  September  23, 1974  has  been  made. 

At  this  time  I  win  recognize  Mr.  Bray  for 
»  motion. 

Mr.  Bkay.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  the  sub- 
committee now  go  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  HiBEBT.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Will  you  poll  the  members 
please? 

Mr.  Slatiwshek.  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Nnzi.  Aye. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  HtasBT.  Aye. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Mr.  Pi-Jce. 

Mr.  Price.  (No  response.) 

Mr.  Slatimshsk.  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  FisHXR.  (No  response.) 

Mr.  Slatxnsusk.  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Bkat.  Aye. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Arenos.  Aye. 

Mr.  StATiitsMEX.  Mr.  WUsou. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Aye. 

STATEMENT     OF     HON.      MICHAEL     IIARBlJitiXON, 
REPaESENTATIVE  FKOM  MASSACHTSETTS 

Mr.  Hauungton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  might  be,  if  I  may  have  your  permission  to 
be  heard  while  we  still  have  an  audience, 
iisef  ul  to  renew  a  request  I  made  of  you  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  consider  the  usefulness 
from  any  perspective  one  would  choose  to 
arrive  at  of  open  session  ou  the  question  that 
you  pose  this  morning,  and  further  to  In- 
dicate that  despite  the  strideuce  of  the  lan- 
guace  that  was  used  la  the  letter  that  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  record,  that  a  con- 
venation  occurred  between  yourself  and  my- 
self on.  about  September  12  of  thia  year  aak- 
inc  wbether  or  not  I  would  be  wUUng  to 
come  before  this  committee  to  meet  with 
tliem  and  dlacusa  the  subject  which  lus 
iwompted  thts  meeting  tbia  morning,  and 
further  that  I  agreed  readily  to  do  so.  sug- 
gesting that  the  meeting  couM  be  held  that 
afternoon  if  it  were  convenient  to  the  mem- 
bera,  and  that  If  any  oonfuaion  ensued, 
which  I  have  no  objection  to.  attendant  to 
setting  of  the  date  of  the  meeting.  It  ensued 
largely  because  of  apparently  a  lack  of  elTec- 
tivc  communication  mutually  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  date,  but  there  has  been  no  effort 
made  at  not  being  willing  or  not  being  en- 
tirely in  concert  with  what  you  state  as  one 
of  the  Interests  you  have  in  calling  the  meet- 
ing on  my  part. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  Chair  will  state  In  response 
that  he  confirms  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  said. 

On  my  first  call  to  him  he  expressed  readi- 
ness and  willingness  to  attend  the  hearing 
at  a  mutaally  agreeable  time.  In  fact  we 
talked  about  one  within  a  day  or  two,  but 
because  of  the  gentleixian's  schedule  and 
the  Chair's  icbMiule  we  could  not  arrange 
&  date  prior  to  today.  There  was  some  con- 
fusion between  the  Chair  and  counsel  for 
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the   subcommittee,  each   thinklhg 
gentleman    from    Massachusetti 
contacted,  and  at  no  time  wa  i 
suggestion  of  unwillingness  on 
the  gentleman  from  Massachuietts 
pear  befoi-e  the  subcommittee  t( 

Mr.  Harrington.  My  only  oth 
question,   and  one   that  may 
somewhat  insensitively  offered, 
coming  here  freely  this  morning 
ing  that  you  might  reconsider  i»e 
ting  for  meetings  of  this  kind 
open,  would  expect  that  since  I 
a  principal  to  this  morning's 
I    have    a    copy    of    the    transc 
morning's  proceedirgs  wiih  yo\ 
made  a  part  of  any  record. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  Chair  at  the 
no  objection  to  that,  but  we 
put  that  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  would  st 
be  In  a  sense  an  unnecessaril 
voluntarily    arrived    at,    causiiij 
about 

Mr.  Neozi.  Let  me  say  that  wit 
the  committee  have  access  to 
as  a  matter  of  cotirss. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Would  j  ou 

so   that   I   have   a  clear   u ,, 

what  that  means  in  this  instance  ? 

Mr.  Slaiinshek.  Mr.  Chairman 
interrupt,  that  means  that  the 
review  the  transcript  In  the 
Ing  room  or  in  the  committee 
traditional  procedure  of  the  — 
not  require  that  we  provide  the 
a  copy  of  the  transcript.  We 
transcript    available    to    him 
changes   and    grammatical 
testimony  and  for  an  opportun 
the  testimony  that  he  provided 
mlttce  or  the  committee.  This 
tional    manner    in    which    the 
operates. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Let  me  ther 
request,  that  because  of  the 
healing,   becatise   of   the 
being  requested  of  me,  I  wouli 

have  not  Just  access  to  the .„ 

a  copy  of  the  record  for  whatevi  r 
choose  to  make  of  it. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  Chair  will 
sponse  to  the  gentleman.  That, 
be  put  to  the  subcommittee  and 
man  will  be  advised. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  it  is 
be  understood  before  proceedlnj 
my  own  sense  of  the  need  for 
need  not  to  rely  on  the  tisual  l 
eration,  and  I  would  expect  thai 
men  sitting  beside  you  might,  i 
vcrsal  of  roles,  as  much  as  they 
that  unlikely,  want  the  same 
forded  them. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  hear  what  the 
trying  but,  unfortunately,  we 
what  kind  of  Information  is 

closed  in  the  course  of  the 

cause  of  the  experience  that  the 
tee  has  had  there  Is  some 
spect  to  the  procedures  in 
information. 

Consequently,  I  don't  think  tlat  the  sub- 
committee Is  In  position  to  res  )ond  to  the 
genUeman's  request  at  this  tfne,  at  this 
point  in  time,  as  they  say  In 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  find  myse|f 
puzzled  only  that  the  essence 
matlon  that  is  the  subject  of 
been  at  least  in  the  broadest  s( 
or  ratified  by  the  President  of 
and  by  the  Director  of  the 
gence  Agency. 

What  elae  Is  there  In  terms  of 
that  would  prompt  a  further 
wanting  to  have  a  proceeding 
central  figure  In  available  to 
thing  other  than  the  usual 
Committee  basis. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Well,  the  Chair  wll  state  that 
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he  is  not  in  position  to  accede  t<  the  gen- 
tleman's request  at  this  time  and  t  lie  gentle- 
man, of  course  is  free  to  refuse  to  testify 
under  the  arrangement.  That  is  Uf  to  him. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  have  never  i  sally  been 
remotely  inclined  to  refuse  to  te:  tif y.  I  am 
Just  really  attempting  to  establi  ih,  so  we 
have  no  ambiguity,  and  a  feeling  tl  at  I  think 
is  au  entirely  defensible  one,  tba ;  the  rea- 
son for  the  hearing  Is  obvious;  tl  le  witness 
that  you  have  is  essential  to  the  bearing.  I 
would  certaUily  not  find  It  satisfac  ory  to  ac- 
cept, eveii  by  my  silence  or  any  imbigulty 
about  my  I'e.sponse,  Mr.  Slatinshek  s  defini- 
tioji  of  what  access  means. 

Without  pix  testing  that  I  thUikkt  violates 
essentially  what  would  be  my  rl,  ;hts  pros- 
pectively. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  think  that  we  ha^ 
far  as  we  can  go  on  the  point  ani  1 
being  5  to  0  in  favor  of  an  execut  ve 
tlie  Chair  will  announce  the  sub 
will   now   go   Into   executive   sess  on 

(Whereupon,  at  10:49  ajn.  the  s]  eclal  sub- 
committee recessed  to  go  Into  executive  ses- 
sion.) 

The  special  subcommittee  met, 
to  open  session,  at  10:50  ajn.  in 
Bayburn  House  Office  Building, 
N.  Nedzl   (Chairman  of  the 
presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Nedz  ,  Hebert, 
Bray,  Aiends,  and  Wilson. 

Also  present:  Frank  M.  Slatinshek,  chief 
counsel  and  William  H.  Hogan,  Ji  ,  counsel. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  May  we  ask  eoun.sel  to  read  a 
memorandum  for  the  record  date  I  Septem- 
ber 12.  1974. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  I  am  reading  a  tnemoran- 
dum  for  the  record  dated  Septembc  r  12. 1974: 

(The  following  Information  wa(  received 
for  the  record :  ] 

Memopandum  for  the  SsdoRo 
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1.  The  New  York  Times,  on 
tember  8, 1974,  carried  a  story, 
Ington,  September  7,  1974,  by 
containing  information  allegedly 
Congressman  Michael  Harrington 
from  his  reading  of  the  Subcomml 
tellegeuce  transcript  dated  April 

2.  Congressman  Harrington  had 
access   to   this   transcript. 
Secret",  by  virtue  of  his  oral  request 
committee  Chairman  Luclen  N. 
the   subsequent   approval   of 
Edw.  Hubert.  Access  to  the 
provided  Mr.  Harrington  with  the 
derstandlng  that  availabnity  of 
script  wsis  subject  to  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ttM 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

3.  By  way  of  background.  Rule 
27(c),  provides  that  all  Oonimltte« 
records,  files,  etc.,  shall  be  the 
the  House  and  all  Members  of  the 
have  access  to  such  records. 

4.  Hovise  Rule  XI.  Clause  27(o 
as  follows: 

"No  evidence  or  testimony  taken 
tlve  session  may  be  released  or 
lie  sessions  without  the  consent 
mlttee." 
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5.  In  view  of  the  access  of 
documents  and  data  received  by 
mlttee  as  provided  by  Rule  XI, 
and  the  limited  safeguard  on  the 
of  this  material   as  provided  by 
Clause  27<o)  being  limited  to 
siou  material,  there  remained  •  si 
tiou  as  to  how  the  Committee 
Services  could  provide  wiequato 
confidential  material  received  by 
mlttee  outside  of  executive  sessloh 
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as  material  of  a  particularly  sen.sitive  na- 
ture. 

6.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee, on  February  27,  1973,  in  establishing 
its  Committee  Rules,  included  In  Rtile  No. 
10,  the  following  language: 

"All  national  security  information  bearing 
a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which  has 
been  received  by  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  received  by 
the  Committee  in  executive  session  and  shall 
be  given  appropriate  safekeeping." 

7.  Pursuant  to  Committee  Rule  No.  10, 
Chairman  Hubert,  on  April  3,  1973,  promul- 
gated rules  providing  for  the  proper  protec- 
tion of  classified  information  in  the  Com- 
mittee files  and  making  this  materied  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

8.  As  previously  indicated.  Congressman 
Harrington  requested  access  to  a  Top  Secret 
transcript  of  testimony  received  in  executive 
session  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence 
on  April  22,  1974.  The  testimony  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  related  to  his  Agency's  ac- 
tivities in  Chile. 

9.  In  accordance  with  the  Committee  Rule, 
Congressman  Harrington  contacted  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Slatin- 
shek, and  was  given  access  to  the  transcript 
in  question.  However,  before  being  provided 
the  transcript.  Congressman  Harrington  was, 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  established 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a^ed 
to  read  the  Rules  applying  to  Members  of 
the  House  who  requested  access  to 
classified  Information  in  the  Committee  files. 
Congressman  Harrington  was  handed  these 
Rules;  and  after  perusing  these  Rules,  signed 
a  statement,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  have  read  the  Rulea  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  relative  to  access  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representallvjs 
to  classified  information  la  the  Committee 
files,  and  1  agree  to  honor  those  rules." 

10.  A  copy  of  the  Committee  Rules  Is 
attached  as  promulgated  by  Chairman  Hub- 
ert by  letter  dated  AprU  3,  1973.  Also  In- 
cluded is  a  copy  of  Armed  Services  Staff 
Memorandum  S3-^,  dated  April  5,  1973,  call- 
ing attention  to  these  Rules  to  the  members 
of  the  staff  handling  classiflcd   matciial. 

SUMMARY 

The  news  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  other  news  media  through- 
out the  country  indicates  that  Congressman 
Harrington  had  addressed  a  "confidential 
seven-page  letter  ...  to  Representative 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  [whlchl  was  made 
available  to  the  Neio  York  Times."  Other 
news  media  articles  Indicated  that  a  simi- 
lar letter  was  sent  by  Congressman  Harring- 
ton to  Senator  Pulbrlght,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

At  this  point  In  time.  It  is  evident  that 
the  information  received  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Intelligence  was 
leaked  to  the  news  media.  However,  no  in- 
formation Is  presently  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  would  Indi- 
cate the  manner  In  which  this  Information 
was  leaked  to  the  news  media  except  that  it 
appears  evident  that  this  Information  was 
obtained  as  a  result  of  Congressman  Har- 
rington's review  of  the  Subcommittee  testi- 
mony and  his  subsequent  correspondence 
with  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affaiis  and  the  Senate  Foreign  ReUtions 
Committees. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  must  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  insure  that  security  leaks  of  this 
Kind  can  not  occur  in  the  future. 

fu^'*^*^*'"**"^  ***  *^®  problem  confronthig 
tne  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  there  Is 
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also  a  problem  directly  involving  the  House 
Rules.  Since  House  Rule  XI,  Clause  27(o) 
precludes  the  use  of  executive  session  testi- 
mony unless  authorized  by  the  Committee, 
it  appears  evident  that  a  direct  violation  of 
this  House  Rule  is  also  involved. 

Prank  M.  Slatinshek,  Chief  Counsel. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Attachements  to  this 
memor.indum  Include  a  copy  of  the  commit- 
tee rules  promulgated  by  Chairman  Hebert 
by  letter  of  April  3,  1974,  the  Armed  Services 
Staff  Memorandum  No.  93-4  of  April  5,  1974. 
and  a  copy  of  the  statement  signed  by  Con- 
gressman Michael  Harrington  on  the  2  days 
on  which  he  had  reviewed  this  testimony 
and  this  transcript.  Tiie  dates  were  June  4, 
1974.  and  June  12,  1974. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Chair  I  woultj 
like  to  Include  this  memorandum  as  I  have 
read  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Including  the  attachments. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Including  the  attach- 
ments, 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Without  objection  it  will  bo 
entered  into  the  record. 

fThe  following  information  was  received 
for  the  record :  ] 

tr.S.  House  of  Representattvfs, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  3. 1973. 
memorandum  for:   frank  m.  slatinshek. 
chief  counsel 
subject:   rules  for  access  by  mfmbers  to 
cl.\ssified  i]m»x)rmation  in  the  committee 

FILES 

The  Rules  Governing  Procedure  in  the  93d 
Congress  adopted  by  the  Committee  charge 
me  with  the  responsibility  for  proper  pro- 
tection of  classified  Information  in  the  Com- 
mittee files  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  access  to  such  material  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  the  attached 
set  of  rules  on  the  subject  for  appropriate 
Implementation. 
Sincerely, 

(S)     P.  Edw.  Hebert.  Chairman. 

RL'LES  OF  THE  HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COM- 
MITTEE TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRrSS  WHO  WISH  TO  RE.\D  CLASSIFIED  IN- 
PORBtATION    IN    THE    COMMITTEE    FILES: 

tl)  Classified  Information  will  be  kept  In 
secure  safe.^  in  the  committee  rooms.  Mem- 
bers will  be  admitted  to  the  reading  room 
(Room  2114-A)  after  Inqulrln.-  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  in  Room  2120,  extension  54151. 

(2)  Before  receiving  access  to  such  classi- 
fied information  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  required  to  Identify  the  document  or  in- 
formation they  desire  to  read,  Identify  them- 
selves  to  the  staff  member  assigned  and  sign 
the  Secret  Information  Sheet,  if  such  is  at- 
tached to  the  document. 

(3)  The  reading  room  will  be  open  during 
regular  committee  hours. 

(4)  Only  Members  of  Congress  may  have 
access  to  such  information. 

(5)  Such  Information  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  reading  room,  and  a  staff  member 
will  be  present  at  all  times. 

(6)  The  staff  member  will  maintain  an 
access  list  (log)  identifying  the  Member,  the 
material  and  the  time  of  arrival  and  depart- 
ure of  all  Members  having  such  access  to 
such  classified  information. 

(7)  A  staff  representative  will  ensure  that 
the  classified  documents  used  by  the  Mem- 
ber are  returned  to  the  proper  custodian  or 
to  original  safekeeping  as  i4>propriate. 

(8)  No  notes.  reproducUons  or  recordings 
may  be  made  of  any  portion  of  such  classified 
information. 

(9)  The  contents  of  such  classified  infor- 
mation wUl  not  be  divulged  to  any  unsutlUM'- 
Ized  person  in  any  way,  form,  shape  or  man- 
ner. 

(10)  The  log  win  contain  a  statement 
acknowledged    by    the   Member's   signature 


that  he  has  read  the  committee  rules  and 
will  honor  them. 

U.S.  Hottbe  of  Refresentativxb, 

Committee  on  Armed  Scaviccs, 

Wathlngton,  D.C.,  AprU  S,  1973. 
Armed  Services  Staff  Memorandum  No.  93-4 

StTBJECT :  rules  FOR  ACCESS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  CLASSIFIED  IN- 
FORMATION IN  THE  COMMITTEE  FILES 

Rule  No.  10  of  the  Rules  of  Procedive  for 
the  operation  of  the  Committee  during  the 
93rd  Congress,  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
February  27,  1973,  charge  the  Chairman  with 
the  responsibility  for  proper  protecUon  of 
classified  inrormatiou  In  the  Committee  files. 
The  third  paragraph  of  Rule  No.  10  reads  as 
follows : 

•The  Chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall 
esUblish  such  procedures  as  in  his  Judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  any  national  security  In- 
formation received  by  the  committee  classi- 
fied secret  or  higher.  Such  procedures  shall, 
however,  irisure  access  to  this  information 
by  any  memoer  of  the  committee  or  any 
other  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  has  requested  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  material.  Such  eecuiity  pro- 
cediu«8  as  are  established  by  the  Chairman 
may  be  modified  or  waived  in  any  or  all  par- 
ticulars by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  a  quorum  being 
present." 

Pursuant  to  Rule  No.  10.  cited  above,  there 
is  attached  the  self-explanatory  nUes  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chairman  for  access  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  clas- 
sified Information  in  the  Committee  files. 
Frank  M.  Slatinshek,  Chief  Counsel. 

(Facsimile  not  included  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  have  a  total  facsimile. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Harrington,  could  you  tell  us 
what  you  did  with  respect  to  this  informa- 
tion that  was  secured 

Mr.  Hebtrt.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Nedzi  Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  It  is  usual  when  the  commit- 
tee has  conducted  hearings  to  place  all  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  and  I  suggest  you  have 
Mr.  Harrington,  if  he  is  willing,  take  the 
oath. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Certainly. 

Nedzi.  Any  objection? 

Mr.  Harrington.  No.  I  think  It  Is  a  proce- 
dure that  might  be  applied  more  often  to 
executive  branch  members,  too.  But  I  am 
glad  to. 

Mr.  Nedzt.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand 

I  Witness  sworn.] 

rcSTIMONY     OF     HON.     MICHAEL     HARRINCTON, 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Nedzi.  As  I  stated  earlier,  could  you  tell 
us  how  you  handled  the  Informatton  or  what 
you  did  with  the  information  which  was  se- 
cured as  a  result  of  examhiing  the  transcrint 
of  April  22?  *^ 

Mr.  Habrincton.  Sure.  At  what  point,  so 
that  I  don't  really  occupy  too  much  of  your 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  like  me  to 
try  to  begin?  I  can  give  you  any  Itlnd  of 
background  you  would  like  or  anythmg  use- 
ful for  the  proper  settUig. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Any  disclosure  of  that  Infor- 
mation to  any  individuals. 

Mr.  Harrington.  AU  right.  Why  don't  we 
take  It  from  about  the  point  you  and  I  be- 
gan in  April  and  move  quickly  into  June, 
which  appears  to  be  the  subject  of  your  in- 
terest, and  I  wlU  make  a  statement  and  an- 
swer any  questions  you  want  to  try  to  have 
answered  that  aren't  part  of  what  I  origi- 
nally included  in  my  statenwnt. 

As  you  know,  I  verbaUy  expressed  to  you, 
I  would  say,  now  attempting  to  place  it  in  n 
general  time  frame,  sometime  in  the  latter 
part  of  March  my  dissatisfaction  with  tha 
nature  of  hearings  that  were  being  con- 
ducted before  our  own  conmilttee,  tbe  sub- 
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committee  specifically,  I u(*r -America u  Af- 
I'nlrs  Subconunlttee,  particularly  on  the 
origins  of  our  policy  toward  the  AUende  gov- 
ernment from  about  1070  to  the  present,  and 
t>ie  effective  or  the  lack  of  effective  ability 
tiiut  I  had  had  to  get  the  chairman  of  the 
■iiiboomlmttee  to  have  what  I  considered  to 
bi?  hearings  Into  the  origin  of  that  policy. 

I  told  you  I  thinic  at  the  same  time  that  in 
appearing  before  our  committee,  in  general 
declining  because  of  the  oversight  function, 
in  his  own  words,  being  investigated  with 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Colby  in- 
dicated that  be  would  prefer  to  he  responsive 
to  a  relevant  House  committee. 

Mr.  Ndbx.  Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  HtBEBT.  Mr.  Harrington,  would  yuu 
identify  the  cbairuiau  of  the  (iiibconuniltcc. 

Mr.  HaaaiMOTON.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HsBEBT.  You  said  it  was  the  clialrmun. 

Mr,  H*t«iNCToK.  Dante  Fascell.  Tiiat  ha-s 
been  part  of  the  record  In  correspondence, 
ciialrman  of  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tlie 
full  committee  being  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

And  Indicated  to  you  my  Interest  In  at 
least  pursuing  what  had  been  said  in  re- 
peated fashion  In  the  preceding  fall  by  the 
Director  of  the  CIA  and  largely  prompted 
by  a  variety  of  expectations  on  my  part  that 
tlie  committee  would  engage  In  sul>stantlve 
hearings  being  dashed  or  at  least  not  ful- 
filled up  to  that  point. 

I  UiUik  at  the  time  you  asked  if  I  would 
make  a  request  to  you  simiraarisslng  that  in 
some  fashion,  which  I  did.  and  I  don't  have 
the  packet  of  correspondence,  but  I  would 
say  it  Is  the  first  part  of  April  of  this  last 
year,  and  the  date  could  perhaps  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  if  it  is  useful  for  the 
record. 

I  don't  think  until  some  time  alter  the 
hcarUig  was  actually  held  that  you  and  I  had 
any  further  communication  except  to  have 
you  tell  me  that  you  had  had  tlie  hearing 
and  were  In  the  process  of  attempting  to 
get  approval  or  permission  from  the  chair- 
man to  have  me  get  access  to  the  material, 
and  we  bad  conversations  of  this  kind,  X 
wotild  say,  through  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  I  think  atMut  at  that  time  that  the  pro- 
ciurement  bill  came  to  the  floor  and  a  dis- 
cussion was  flnaily  held.  Z  think  maybe  in- 
volving Mr.  Slatlnsbek.  after  talking  with 
yourself,  who  had  indicated  that  be  had 
talked  wim  the  Director  of  the  CIA  and  you 
had  already.  Mr.  Chairman,  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Mr.  Hubert, 
and  that  It  would  be  apprt^nriate  at  that  time 
for  me  to  come  to  the  committee  and  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  material  that  hod  been  the 
subject  of  my  request  in  the  Colby  testi- 
mony. 

I  believe  I  did  that  the  following  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  the  first  week  of  June,  and  went 
back  to  the  committee  a  second  time,  the 
only  other  time,  a  week  later,  and  each  time 
observing  the  procedures,  which  have  been  in 
a  more  orderly  fashion  than  I  can  recount 
outlined  by  Mr.  Slatlnshek.  as  to  how  that 
material  was  to  be  handled  and  read  it  I 
Uilnk  in  the  presence  in  general  of  one  or 
more  of  the  employee.s  of  tiie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Frankly,  and  1  can  digress  a  minute  so  that 
I  can  put  at  least  my  philosophy  in  perspec- 
tive, and  I  am  sure  you  people  have  no  trou- 
ble arriving  at  without  my  bothering  to  be 
fulsome  in  detoU,  I  didn't  expect  much  by 
way  of  substance  to  come  from  the  session 
that  you  had  and  it  was  more  by  way  of 
looking  for  avenues  to  pursue  what  i  thought 
was  a  very  serious  subject,  particularly  in 
light  of  testimony  given — ^I  don't  know 
whether  under  oath,  Mr.  Hebert,  or  not— by 
•  Tttlaty  of  Mscutive  bnmcb  wttnessM  to 
other  ooagrasstonal  committees  on  the  ques- 
tion of  OUT  involvement  in  internal  political 
Affairs  during  the  Allende  period  in  Chile. 
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and  to  say  that  I  was  startled 
stance  would  probably  iinderstate 
degree. 

I  think  Mr.  Slatinshek  was  t 
time  and  we  had  some  brief 
would  tend  to  characterize  what 
you  this  morning  was  my  reaction 

Mr.   Slatinshek.  May  I  interj^ 
poiTii? 

I  oijscrved  that  tliis  was  the  us 
with   which   the  committee   rece|i- 
niony  from  Mr.  Colb>.  He  was 
right  and  complete  in  his  tes 
mencioned    that   this   was    tlie    i 
which  we  had  operated. 

Mr.   Harrtxgton.   You   have    u< 
ment  with  me  on  iliat  score.  I  i 
leait  to  tiic  degree  that  it  was  caiv 
almost  to  a  degree  monologiie,  n 
only  the  events  as  far  as  oin-  invol 
the  part  of  various  executive  )>ranc|i 
in  the  Ailende  period,  but  also  wi 
sense  of  inferred  pride  useful  as 
Into  lx)th  the  main  witness,  Mr. 
also  an  insight  into  the  method  ol 
tliat  the  CIA  employed  in  this  iu.< 
I  can  infer  from  my  memory  emplc  y 
conduct  of  covert  or  clandestine  t 
tlons. 

I  I'oimd  the  informatlo!i  trou 
tlilnk  almost  the  afternoon  to  tlic 
second  reading  of  the  testimony  iw 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Shlaucleiiji 
am  not  helpful  to  tlie  spelling,  ca 
oiur  subcommittee. 

Congre.ssman  Praser  had  arrive^ 
Independent  sources,  and  I  certaiu|y 
reason  to  not  l>elieve  him  since  I 
versation  with  him  prior  to  the 
hearing,  general  information  of  a 
ture.  And  as  I  think  the 
of  about  June  12,  would  reflect, 
gressman  Praser  and  I  asked 
but  still  reasonably  guarded 
Assistant  Secretary  who,  by  the 
Chairman,  I  asked  to  be  put  imde 
tlien  withdrew  ijecause  of  the 
It  had  on  both  him.  and  I  mi^ 
committee  membership  that  was 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Was  this  in  e\o 
sion? 

Mr.  Habrinoton.  No,  It  was  not 
sion.  I  think  it  was  Tuesday 
June. 

At  that  point  I  had  detern^lne  1 
you  don't  have  any  ambiguity  abov  t 
of  mind,  that  that  information 
as  it  contrasted  with  what  was 
by  a  variety  of  executive  braucli 
on  a  regular  basis,  had  to  become 
had  to  become  understood  by  botl 
gress  and  hopefully  the  country 
really   want   to  mince  or  choose 
which  is  in  any  way  going  to 
there  was  any  ambiguity  of  my  sta 
at  that  point  in  time. 

I  would  prefer,  and  I  hope  that 
brief  .service  on  the  Armed  Service 
tee  would  even  momentarily  afford 
ity  of  the  observation  being 
have  seen  that  accomplisiied  ijy  u 
mate  methods  to  do  so. 

Consequently,   I   had   couversi 
Congressman  Fascell,  briefly 
of  the  specifics  of  what  I  had  read 

Mr.  Nedzi.  What  was  his 

Mr.  Harbington.  An  almost 
and  a  philosophic  shrug  of  a  sense 
not  wanting  to  have  been  made 
scope  of  knowledge  and  what  I 
terpret  as — I  do  this  subjectively— 
sion  of  disinclination  on  his  part 
himself,  at  least  as  to  the  source  i 
type  of  information  that  I 

Mr.  Bbay.  Did  you  Inform  Mr, 
the  manner  and  statement  whicl 
made  as  to  secrecy  when  you  recjl 
information? 

Mr.  Harrikimon..  I  was  going  t 
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the  sub-     Mr.  Bray,  but  I  indicated  to  Mr. 
to  a  great     i  had  to  others,  the  nature  of  the 
to  whom  it  had  been  given,  and 
tions  under  v/hich  I  had  read  it.  I 
hxto  the  detail  that  Mr.  Slatlnshek 
acterl/ed   in   his   recital   of   the 
morning.   I   infer  in  general  they 
erallv   familiar   with   the  procedure 
would  operate  as  to  Information 
classiiicd.  .secret  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Bray.  Did  you  not  specifically 
laseell  the  instructions  that  were  gi 
and  (he  statement  which  you  signed  ' 

Mr.  Harrington.  If  you  are  tallciu  j 
tiiat  I  told  Mr.  Fascell  that  I  signeq 
siicei  on  the  testimony  and  what  my 
was  of  the  language  of  it.  no,  I  dich^t, 
made  it  eqtially  clear  to  lUm 
when  and  where  and  under  what 

and  the  general  tenor  of  ilie 

ir.s  categorization  by  the  executive 
so  tliat  I  really  don't  think  that  . 
anything  tliat  was  an  effort  to  gloss 
n;'ture  of  the  sources  of  my 

Mr.  Bray.  I  believe  you  stated  in 
tive.  that  yoti  did  not  tell  him  _^, 
iU;.t  you  signed,  for  instance — I  will 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  will  accept  it 
kntnv  what  I  signed. 

Mr.  Br.ay.  I  mean,  did  you  tell  Mr 
what  you  signed  before  yoxi  got 
tiiis  Uiformation  which  you  gave  to 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  gentleman  said  ho  _ 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  specifically  die 
the  sense  of  saying  that  I  signed  a 
was  a  cover  sheet  to  48  pages  of  _ 
cr.\  testimony  that  took  place  in  _ 

I  went  up  to  Dante  Fascell,  talkin) 
In  the  conunittee,  and  said,  "I  ht  v 
the  Colby  testimony  and  this  is  whaf 
in  general,  and  where  I  have  seen 

Mr.  Bray.  I  Just  wanted  to 

Here  you  signed  on  June  4,  1974  and 
1974  this  statement: 

"I  have  read  the  rules  of  the 

Armed  Services  relative  to  access  by 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  _ 
Information  In  the  committee  files 
apree  to  honor  those  i-ules." 

You  didn't  specifically  tell  him  ... 
had  signed  that  to  get  the  informatlc  i 
you  ttsed? 

Mr.  HARRiNaTON.  I  will  try  to  be 
at-ain. 

No.  I  specifically  didn't. 

Ml'.  Arends.  Did  you  by  chance 

plirase  that  we  so  often  use 

place,  did  you  say  to  Dante  Fascell, 
a  matter  off  the  record." 

Mr.  Harrington.  No. 

Mr.  Abends.  Did  you  use  that  pin- 
Mr.  Habbington.  No. 

Mr.  Abends.  You  felt  then  at  that 
you  had  complete  freedom  to  tell 
you  want  to  tell. 

Mr.  Harrington.  To  another  Member 
Congress?  Sure.  I  assume  that  that 
he  is  here  for,  and  I  assume  also  tin. 
him.    in    his   knowing    better   than 
Arends,  exactly  what  the  conditions 
tlie  CIA  testifies,  that  I  didn't  have 
out  to  somebody  who  has  eight  or  nhfc 
basically  what  I  assume  to  be  superioi 
edge  to  mine  of  those  procedtu'cs. 

I  don't  want  to  verbally  fence  w 
Mr.  Bray.  I  did  not  want  i«  recite  in 
ther  detail. 

Mr.  Bray.   Thank   yon   for   answ 
question. 

Mr.  Hebert.  In  other  words.  I 
expression  now  was  that  you  had 
mation,  that  you  felt  free  to  tell 
ber  of  Congress  that  information? 

Mr.  Harbington.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hebebt.  That  Member  of 
free  to  tell  It  to  an/body  else  If  he 
becau.se  he  had  not  signed  that  „„ 
and  iiad  not  been  privileged  to  look 
continue,     testimonv. 
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Mr.  Habrincton.  That  wasn't  the  intent  of 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  agree  with  you 
that,  yes,  I  did  tell  him  but  I  didn't  really  do 
it  with  an  eye  toward  saying  that  I  have  been 
able  to  free  him  of  the  obligation  to  be  im- 
posed on  him.  That  wasn't  my  intention. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  not  saying  you  did  it  with 
that  intent.  All  I  am  saying  is  what  the  re- 
sult is.  If  you  go  around  and  tell  343  Mem- 
Ijers  of  Congress  all  of  this  without  pledging 
themselves  or  committing  themselves  not  to 
violate  the  rules  of  the  committee,  then  they 
are  free. 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  can't  help—  besides  what 

I  have  told  you  tliere  because  it  wasnt 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Tills  is  what  we  are  interested 
in. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Other  than  my  state  of 
mind,  not  being  with  that  In  mind  at  the 
time,  but  only  to  take  the  person  to  wh(»n  I 
had  been  for  mouths  prior  to  that  verbally 
lobbying  to  get  substantive  on  the  issue  of 
our  policy  origins  and  acquaint  him  with  It 
and  tell  him  that  I  hoped  in  a  sense  that 
this  would  trigger  renewed  interest  in  the 
subject  That  frankly  puzzled  me. 

I  dont  know  that  it  Is  any  use  to  you,  bu'u 
I  never  had,  because  I  think  In  my  dealing 
with  the  Helms  tenure  of  the  CIA,  anything 
but  the  greatest  of  respect  for  the  balance 
of  the  Information  they  gave,  particularly 
contrasted  with  the  military,  that  I  always 
felt  very  useful,  and  I  had  no  conspiratorial 
theory  about  the  CIA  being  brought  in. 

I  think  the  chairman  and  I  had  some  brief 
conversations  about  it.  I  frankly  expected  to 
find,  first,  nothing  substantive  or,  second, 
confixmation  of  my  suspicions  about  eco- 
nomic stabilization  but  not  political  stabil- 
ization, so  I  really  had  nothing  In  mind 
when  I  went  to  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  Hebest.  No;  I  am  Just  pointing  tliat 
out  as  to  i^ojectlon. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Neozl  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  I  can  understand  that 
you  were  stu-prised  by  what  you  foimd,  but 
didn't  you  in  anj--  way  feel  bound  by  what 
you  had  signed? 

Mr.  Harbington.  In  a  strange  way  It  is 
sort  of  a  yes  and  a  no,  and  this  maybe  is 
where  we  will  ultimately  go  because  it  will 
be  useful  to  me  to  learn  from  your  own  as- 
.sessment,  but  if  I  had  been  convinced,  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  either  lives  were  going  to  be 
endangered — and  this  is  going  to  be  very 
subjective  and  I  am  not  attempting  to  do 
any  more  than  say  I  am  setting  myself  up  as 
the  Judge  of  this  offering  to  you  that  way — 
or  that  the  national  seciurity  of  this  coimtry 
would  be  affected  or  any  of  the  other,  at 
least  legitimate  In  my  opinion,  bases  for  this 
inane  system  called  classiflcation  that  al- 
most becomes  an  end  in  itself,  I  think  that 
what  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  relation- 
ship with  the  committee  and  the  often- 
heard  lectures  from  the  chairman  during  the 
92d  Congress  that  I  was  exposed  to,  that  I 
would  not  have  in  any  way  done  other  tliaa 
follow  the  rules. 

I  dldnt  feel,  particularly  looking  at  state- 
ments that  I  was  most  familiar  with  be- 
catise  I  had  followed  the  Chilean  issue  very 
closely    for    some    time    in    the    executive 
branch,  feel  any  comptmction  at  all  at  that 
point  in  time  about  those  rules,  so,  super- 
imposed   on    general    willingness    to    say    I 
prefer  to  go  the  way  you  suggest  the  rules 
would  indicate,  specifically  In  this  situation, 
no,  I  did  not. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Habrincton.  Can  I  Just  finish? 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Yes;  plea.se  do. 
Mr.  Habrincton.  I  won't  make  it  that  long. 
In  addition  to  talkhig  with  Congressman 
Fraser,  I  talked  with  Congressman  Hamil- 
ton, talked  with  Congressman — I  said  Fraser 
because  I  hare  also  talked  with  him— In 
addition  to  Fascell  talked  with  Congressman 


Fraser  who,  as  I  said  earlier,  arrived  at  a 
broad  understanding  from  sources  that  he 
didn't  disclose  to  me  but  bad  arrived  %t 
about  simtiltaneously  with  the  June  12  date, 
talked  with  Congressman  Hamilton,  talked 
far  less  briefly  or  In  more  abbreviated  fashion 
v^ith  Congressman  Rosenthal  and  Congress- 
man Bingham  only  as  a  sort  of  pass-by  Idnd 
of  conversation. 

That's  not  really  a  good  way  to  characterize 
It,  but  as  I  was  talking  with  Congressmen 
Rosenthal  and  Hamilton  about  this  and 
aijout  whether  or  not  their  subcommittees 
should  concern  themselves  with  it.  Congress- 
man Bingham  came  by  and  Congressman 
Rosenthal  included  him  Ui  the  conver.^atlon 
to  the  degree  of  Informing  him  or  apprising 
him  very  briefly  or  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Did  you  Include  In  these  con- 
versations the  detail  which  you  included  in 
your  letters? 
Mr.  Harrington.  Not  to  the  degree.  In  the 

sense  of  giving  them 

Mr.  Nedzi.  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  Harrington.  No;  not  in  an  organized 
or  disciplined  sense.  I  certainly  in  the  con- 
versations outlined  some  of  the  major  facets 
of  Involvement  and  the  purposes  of  it  but 
did  not  get  iu  the  detaU  that  was  hi  the 
letters. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Is  there  any  reason  ta  suppose 
that  any  of  these  Members  may  have  been 
the  source  of  information  that  appeai'ed  in 
the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Harrington.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
none  whatsoever.  If  anything  at  all,  I  would 
say  the  committee  response  is  some  indica- 
tion of  exactly  the  opposite,  both  then  and 
now. 

Mr.  Abends.  You  didn't  talk  to  any  Re- 
publican? 
Mr.  Harrington.  Just  thinking. 
Chuck  Whalen  asked  me  in — let  me  not 
really  qualify  meeting  as  the  category  you 
had  In  mind— but  Chuck  Whalen  asked  me 
what  the  subject  of  our  conversation  was 
and  I  Just  in  sort  of  a  passing  sense  said. 
"Some  testUnony  of  Colby's  that  I'elated  to 

Involvement,"  and  he  Just — almost  literally 

Just  went.  We  didn't  have  any  ftirther  as 
such  at  the  time. 

No,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  talk.  The  other  people 
that  I  have  talked  with  In  the  Congress  about 
It  on  occasions  that  would  run  from  the  then 
present  reading  to  prior  to  September  8. 
which  Is  I  suppose  the  best  date  to  use  to 
say  that  it  then  becomes  a  different  ktad  of 
knowledge,  were  Congressman  Waldie  of 
CaUfomla  very  early.  Congressman  O'Neni. 
whom  I  make  life  harder  for  than  I  have 
today  on  the  basis  of  his  reaction  to  my 
frustrations  which  were  mcreaslng  over  the 
summer,  and  by  way  of  defense  of  that  re- 
marked no  encouragement  whatsoever  for 
the  course  other  than  acceptance  of  the 
prevailing  facts  of  life  here  from  Congress- 
man O'Neill,  and  Congressman  Pike,  I  would 
say  Just  prior  to  our  recess  in  August. 

That's  the  best  of  my  memory  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  had  any  kind  of  conversation  with 
either  In  great  or  narrow  detail  about  the 
subject. 

After  that  and  after  those  conversations 
the  question  In  my  mind  really  was  what 
can  I  do  to  have  this  useful,  not  sensational, 
but  get  It  out  and  get  it  out  In  a  legitimate 
way.  That  Is  the  reason  why  I  talked  about 
Don  Fraser— he  ran  a  Joint  subcommittee 
with  us  very  often  of  his  own  on  human 
rights — and  asked  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  prepared  to  convene  that  subcommittee 
since  he  seemed  exercised  about  the  whole 
thmg  and  let  me  come  In  and  testify  to  It, 
which  I  was  prepared  to  do,  and  again  sort 
of  philosophic  sympathetic  shrug,  but  noth- 
ing much  beyond  It. 

So  I  was  really  looking  at  options  which 
led  me  after  some  vacillation,  and  that  I 
think  had  been  almost  the  hallmark  of  my 


handling  of  this  whole  thing,  decided  that 
it  wotild  be  useful  to  take  and  to  outline 
in  substantial  detail  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  Information  that  I  took  by  memory 
from  the  reading  of  that  record,  but  the 
efforts  at  getting  the  proper  committees,  in 
my  opinion,  on  foreign  policy  to  address 
themselves  to  It  and  thus  the  Morgan -Ful- 
brlght  letters  In  mid-July  of  this  year  which 
materialized. 

And  I  think  about  a  week  later  or  less  I 
sent  you  copies  or  a  copy — I  am  not  sure 
which.  Mr.  Chairman — of  one  or  both  of 
those  letters  and  had  maybe  even  briefer 
conversation  with  you  prior  to  or  thereafter 
about  what  do  I  do  now  or  what  do  we  do 
now  or  what  does  this  all  mean,  but  no  real 
substance  Just  almost  In  passing. 

Mr.  NED7I.  My  recollection  of  our  conver- 
sation was  that  you  said  the  ball  was  In 
your  court. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Meaning  yourself? 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Yourself. 

Mr.  Harrdtcton.  Oh.  Maybe  that's  a  very 
accurate  Insight.  I  had  a  letter  back  a  week 
later  from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  which  I  would 
characterize  politically  as  disappointing  and 
no  response  at  all  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Abends.  Was  that  Just  a  mere  acknowl- 
edgement from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  it  is  pert  of  the 
packet  that  the  counsel  may  have  already 
had  but  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  all  of  that 
correspondence  if  it  Is  useful  for  the  record 
to  make  It  a  part,  anything  you  like. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  What  do  we  have? 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  has  been  made  public 
but  maybe  in  the  course  of  your  earlier 
public  decision  to  have  this  hearing  you  had 
access  to  the  material. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  haven't  seen  it. 

Mr.  Arends.  I  Just  want  to  ask  again  was 
it  mere  acknowledgement,  or  detailed  reply 
to  what  you  wrote? 

Mr.  Habrincton.  I  would  probably  say  it'^ 
fell  toward  the  acluiowledgement  category. 

Mr.  Abends.  We  have  no  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Habrincton.  But  I  wouM  be  more 
than  happy  to  make  that  available  and  ad- 
ditional re^ionse  which  I  raeeiTed  the  day 
before  yesterday  from  Chairman  Pulbright. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Wlio  made  it  public? 

Mr.  Habbimgton.  Who  made 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  response.  Senator  Ful- 
bright's  response. 

Mr.  Habrincton.  I  did  on  the  Thursday, 
that  Thursday  that  you  and  I  talked  first 
about  this  hearing,  that  morning  that  I  had 
a  meetmg  with  the  press  on  the  entire 
matter. 

Just  to  finish  off  and  you  can  take  it  from 
wherever  you  want  to.  about  the  latter  part 
of  July 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Excuse  me. 

You  said  that  you  had  another  letter  from 
Senator  Fulbrlght. 

Mr.  Habrincton.  I  wrote  him  again  on  the 
Wednesday  we  returned,  September  11.  urg- 
ing In  view  of  the  infarmation  being  dis- 
closed, and  I  can  again  make  this  available 
so  it  is  more  accurate  than  my  memory. 
Just  renewing  my  request  for  bearings,  a^d 
did  the  same  Uiing  with  Chairman  Morgan. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Would  you  put  that  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Oh,  sure.  I  wiU  give  you 
that  whole  batch  of  material.  [Inserted  at 
end  of  record,  see  p.  30.  | 

Chairman  Pulbright  replied  to  that  second 
tetter  in  much  the  same  view  but  f^'iing 
the  sentence  that  the  Senate  Ftoreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  met  last  week  and  was 
about  to  take  up  something  np^wnf^  with  the 
subject.  It  said  nothing  else  substantively. 

Chairman  Morgan  answered  me  by  mail 
yesterday  on  my  second  letter,  not  aiin«nng 
to  the  first.  Indicating  that  be  didnt  feel 
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that  It  would  be  proauctive  at  alt  k>  engage 
the  committee  in  my  siieoifie  re<iuebt  for  an 
Inquiry  and  that  they  felt  the  question  of 
oversight  as  far  as  brooder  degree  of  over* 
oi<,'ht  was  going  to  be  dealt  with  ia  a  prom- 
ising fashion  in  the  near  future,  but  again 
«iot  what  I  characterize  as  a  sMbstonlivc 
r.-ply. 

To  t;o  baclc  to  the  period  oi  nUd-JiUy, 
ubout  the  Utter  part  of  July.  I  had  decided 
that  the  committee  chairman  route  would 
get  no  place  and  the  question  was  tlien  op* 
tiouK.  and  the  ultimate  option  had  aUvaj's 
been  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  which 
I  was  prepared  to  do.  and  do  much  the  same 
t)»ing  as  what  was  In  that  lette'-,  lusv  take 
ihc  floor  and  spell  It  out. 

In  the  Interim  I  had  thou<ii>t  eiboiit  pre- 
paring a  resolution  of  inquiry  v.i\ich  could 
»je  premised  on  some  of  the  sptclflc  lii- 
formation  I  had  taken  from  the  hearing  and 
directed  to  whatever.  State  Department  or 
NSC  or  CIA.  and  force  the  isstie  to  the  floor 
and  force  it  to  a  committee  at  leaf>t  for  some 
action. 

Then  we  had  the  events  of  the  lat<er  part 
of  July  which  were  taking  tl»e  fitst  16  pages 
of  eacli  newspaper  of  the  couul^^.  The  im- 
peachment proceeding  began  and  it  looked 
Uke  K  was  not  going  to  be  someUuug  con- 
cluded early.  They  were  ttdkin^  about  the 
hearUigs  in  the  House  not  finishing  until 
August  2a  or  29  and  I  just  did  not  feel  that, 
for  the  purposes  I  really  intended  to  try 
to  do  something  further,  it  made  any  senbe 
:tt  all  to  attempt  to  comfiete  wllh  that  kind 
(if  news  item. 

So  I  decided  at  that  point  in  time  that 
whatever  I  would  do  would  have  (o  take  place 
in  the  interim  l>etweeu  the  impeachment 
proceeding  ending  in  the  Hou.se  and  a  trial 
evpected  to  begin  In  the  Seiia'e.  and  we 
left  here  I  guess  sometime  the  22d  or  23d 
of  August  and  had  done  nothing  utore. 

I  would  say  atiout  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
after  Labor  Day  I  pot  a  call  at  home  and 
wasn't  in  because  I  was  involved  in  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  for  a  frieud  in  Mas- 
iMchtisetts,  from  8y  Hersh  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  didnt  return  the  call,  largely  be- 
cause I  waa  distracted,  and  flualty  on  Friday 
of  that  week,  which  would  be  the  6th  of 
Sept»ml>er,  X  had  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Hersh  which  ran.  If  any  of  you  are 
f;uiilliar  with  Hersh's  style,  which  is  from 
frantic  to  more  frantic  in  pace.  "I've  got  the 
Morgan  letter.  I  am  going  to  do  a  story. 
I  want  to  talk  with  von.  I'll  be  honest  with 
vou." 

X  sold:  "I  assume  you  are  starting  out  to 
be  honest  with  me,"  and  he  laughed  and  we 
went  back  to  the  beginning  and  I  said:  "I 
am  not  going  to  comment  on  what  vou  print 
until  I  see  it  In  prtnt."  And  I  said  beyond 
that,  and  thla  Is  where  I  suppocied  we  should 
so  next:  "I  have  had  a  conrersation,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  X  have  told  you  about,  with 
«  very  decent  guy  who  I  don't  want  to  see 
pay  the  price  for  being  a  gentleman,  whom 
I  have  had  help  from  on  the  question  of 
my  knowledge  of  the  Issue  since  last  fall 
and  who  I  baslcaUy  feel  X  should  notify  as 
far  as  the  substance  of  your  conversation 
with  me  since  you  are  specific  enough  to 
convince  me  you  do  in  fact  have  'the  Morgan 
letter,'"  and  I  said.  "It  is  LaiTv  Stern  of 
lite  Washington  Post." 

And  at  that  point  in  thne  he  backed  off 
further  from  wanting  to  persist  In  questions. 
He  asked  if  he  could  come  to  see  me  that 
weekend.  X  said:  "Only  on  the  condition 
that  the  story  la  in  print  because  I  don't 
intend  to  contribute  to  the  iiUtial  story. 
If  there  is  In  fact  an  Initial  storj',"  or  know- 
ing the  reportorial  effort  of  saying:  "l  have 
!;ot  something"  and  then  trying  to  really 
get  something  by  asking  you  to  i-es^pond  to 
^Ive  what  you  know. 

So  he  came  up  that  Stmday.  I  ii\  the  niean- 
ilmc  on  the  some  Friday  c^ili'd  T-mt/  Stern, 
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who  had  been  aware  of  the  ir 
I  told  you  I  imparted  to  other 
Congress  and  had  not  done 
tliat  information  because  I  had 
to  him  out  of  a  sense  of  whnt 
had  had  becaus^e  of  a  com- 
ciui  I  do  to  get  this  Used  and  get 
a  fashion  that  will  not  detract  i 
from  having  the  substance  and 
of  where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  NEDzr.  When  did  lairy  St 
to  yovi  that  he  had  this  inVoi 

Mr.  Habrin'cton.  I  think  I  gave 
of  the  .specific  inf«>rmation  probi 
riod— -I  don't  know  of  any  other 
has,  and  I  never  reaUy  ft.sked  him, 
degree  I  can  address  myself  to 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Stein 
bo  sometime  probably  the  per 
know  of  any  otl>er  .sources  he  ha.s 
been  sent  to  the  people  involved. 

Mi'.  NEozr.  And  this  intorin.'^ti 
parted  to  Stern? 

ilr.    Haprington.   VerbaUv,    not 
else.  Stern  did  notliing  with  it 
souglit  him  out  as  a  pertion  that 
personally  friendly   with,   asMed 
as  to  what  might  be  done  hi 
that  would  be  useful  to  ge*  this  ii 
made  available. 

Mr:  sslatinshek.  I  m^gh^  appear 
at  that  point,  but  we  are  dealing  v 
fied  Information  which  was  recei 
committee   in  executiie  ses.sion 
the  rules  of  the  House  which  yi 
ably  are  aware  of,  being  a 
HoH.se 

Mr.  Hahringtov.  It  i.s  a  prcs 
wouldn't  want  to  defend  day  ro  da 

Mr.  Si.A"nNsiiF.K.  And  tlie  rules 

No  evidence  or  testimom-  Uikeii 
tlve  seshlcm  may  be  releast^d  v.  it  hoi 
sen-o  of  til©  Committee. 

It  !.•>  obvious  that  at  t'.'i.---  poi 
releasuig   Information    that    the 
received  in  executive  session  atid  y 
closing  this  not  to  a  Member  oi 
but  to  a  person  completely  apart 
enngre<sional   proce.«s,   and   I   Ju.'i 
reiterate  and  reeniphasiv^e  I'ais 
ently  It  is  can-'ilsten'.  with   the 
that-  \n,i  made  earlier  in  yoair 
tlie  very  begmniug  of  your 
yoti  pointed  out  that  after  readlnj 
mony  in  the  transcript  yc'U  made 
at  than  point  that  this  iuformaticii 
some  manner  l>e  imparted  not 
Congress  but  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hamuncton.  1  think  that  Is 
equate  nummary. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Right. 

Witlnout  regard  to  the  rules  of 

Mr.  HAaRiNcroN.  Is  redundant. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  But  withoiU  re 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.    Haiirington.   If    it 
thesis  I  would  certainly  say 
for  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Slatiksiiek.  Precisely. 

Mr.   Arends.  As  a  foUowup   to 
there  at  any  time  any  tinge  of 
come  across  about  your  doing  ex 
you  did,  contradicting  the  rules  of 
Did  any tb big  bother  you  about 
the  fact  that  you  signed  this  papc : 
would  or  wo\ildu't  do  this  and  s 
irary  to  the  rules  of  tlie  Hou.se  you 
ly  divKilged  all  tliis  inforniation. 

Did  ihat  have  any  eifect  on   1 
trying  to  find  out  what  your 
on  all  this  Information. 

Mr.  H.ukEiNGTON.  I  certainly  v.oii 
io  put  it  to  a  vote  here  this 
thought  I  wrestled  with  tliat  to  a 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  say,  and  I 
say   it  compatibly,  the  propo.sii 
me  as  much  as  the  chairman  of  tl 
mittee,  a  veo'  decent  person  that 
and  a  variety  of  other  people 
v.har  ukore  akin  to  me  p-illosopV 
ilif>r  iijiorniaMi'ii.  <.r  U-kJ  •••(  :»••  ar 
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information  and  chose  to  do  nothk  j 
light  of  wliat  I  think  lias  been  a  c(  1 
degree  of  misstatement  on  the  par 
e.xecutive  branch.  So  that  question 
me  to  a  degree  'out  not  to  the  point 
deterred. 

Mr.   Bob   Wu.son.   Bnuedict    Aruo: 
Use  tiie  same  argument. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  don't  know  that^I 
like  the  categorization,  but  I 
ili;a  the  headlong  interest  is  in  the 
ruhher  than  ihe  .substance,  sitthie- 
inforiuatlon   that   you   know  has 
subject  of  lies  by  the  executive  bi.. 
ncsscs  systemutic»lly.  I  have  before 
morning — 

Mr.  Bob  WtrsoN.  They  woieu't  1 
orer.sight  coiuHiittce  were  ihey? 

Mr.  HAnprNcroN.  Tliere  is  a  very  n;i 
tiiictlon. 

Mr.  Nfdzi.  So  th.-it  the  record  Is  c 

are  not  suggesting   that  this  

was   given   conflicting   testimony 
executive  branch,  are  you? 

Mr.  Harrincton.  I  am  suggesting 
.subcommittee,  to  the  degree  that  ^ 
there  is  the  problem  that  is  allude  i 
Mr.  Arends,  ought  to  have  some  tt 
conscience  in  being  complieit  by  thi 
In  what  the  e.xecutive  branch  Is  sayii  g  . 
Congress,  before  relevant  congressloi  al 
mittee.'?,  and  what  the  An-.erlcan  pub 
to  believe. 

Mr.   Nedzi.   Perhaps   it   was   „.., 

Sloth  or  what  have  you,  but  let  tl 
advise  that  to  my  knowledge  this  sub 
tee  was  not  privy  to  that  testimon 
was  given  to  otlier  committees.  So 
had  no  reason  to  assume  what  was  . 
^vas  hi  conflict  with  other  executive 
testimony. 

Mr.  Har«in(;ton.  I  am  not  sn 
was  given  in  conflict  either.  I  am  „,_,„ 
from  a  variety  of  sources— Sena tor^l 
gres.slonal  or  House — there  have  bee 
statements  repeatedly  by  people  of 
mensions  of  former  Director  Helmi 
CIA,  former  Ambassador  Correy  to 
present  Secretary  of  State  and  fo.._ 
of  NSC,  now  both,  Henry  Kisslnge 
■vvliich  were  substantially  at  varlai  ce 
Information   you   had   oil   April   22t 
earlier. 

Mr.  Nf.D'/i.  But  I  repeat  that  I  am 
any  member  of  this  .subcommittee 
of   those   statements.   The   gent 
argue  that  we  should  have  been 

to  my  knowledge  there  was  no  c _, 

to  go  into  those  particular  st-atemen  s 
time  frame  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  don't  see  any 
feel  I  could  really  hifer  more  than  . 
would  I  want  to  out  of  fairness  to  y 
your  specific  knowledge  was. 

Mr.  Hebert.  I  thhik  the  one  thii, 
said  i-j  that  the  executive  departmen 
make   tlie  rules  of  the  House, 
makes  Us  own  rules,  and  we  are  ... 
the  House  and  we  live  by  the  rule  i 
House  and  not  tlie  executive  dep 
Mr.  Bray  said,  you  did  violate  the  rul^s 
House. 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  have  an  . 
situation  wliere  the  House,  despite 
which  is  .so  admirably  adliered  to,  at 
theor>-,  witli  the  executive  branch  is 
ill  efforts  that  are  done  hi  secret  for 
that  I  think  you  people  are  much  mote 
iar  with  than  I  am — you  have  beei 
classification  business  longer  than 
using  the  classlflcation  system  as 
live-iu.spired   tool  to  prevent  not 
people  ol"  the  country  but  the  ConiL 
havhig    anythhig   more    than    the 
cunuoii  like  usage  of  Information 
again   .say   i.s   at  variance  with   w 
niember.s  of  the  executive  branch  , 

Mr.  Sl,\tinsiu.h.  If  I  may  interrup  ', 
i;oiiit.  itr.  CliHlfninn,  I  would  point 
very  Inrj^o   ..•ii^e   i'le  <H'SNti<ni  of  c.l 
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could  be  set  aside.  We  are  talking  about  testi- 
mony received  in  executive  session,  and  you 
have  violated  that  House  rule  in  respect  to 
testimony  received  m  executive  session  and 
could  only  be  used  under  the  provisions  pro- 
vided for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  have  a  couple  of  additional 
questions,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman complete  his  narrative  as  to  where  the 
information  was  disseminated. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Tliere  is  not  much  more 
I  can  add.  The  events  of  September  8  are  rea- 
sonably well  known.  I  will  add  one  other  part 
of  it  that  I  think  is  relevant  in  the  sum 
total  of  my  knowledge  of  what  happened. 

In  deciding  what  the  options  were  that  I 
had  and  decidmg,  as  I  alluded  to,  on  the  ef- 
fort to  prepare  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  I 
asked  for  and  received  the  help  of  a  feUow 
named  Jerome  Levinson  who  works  for  Frank 
Church,  who  had  l}een  last  fall,  because  of 
involvement  in  the  Church  Subcommittee 
on  Multinational  Corporations,  useful  as  far 
as  providing  an  insight  into  the  background 
of  the  Chilean  setting  for  CIA  activities.  In 
drawing  up  specific  questions  for  the  pro- 
posed resolution  of  inquiry.  And  that  basi- 
cally was  to  have  the  option,  in  addition 
of  going  to  the  floor,  of  liaving  tliat  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  prepared  to  use  if  that  ap- 
peared to  be  the  appropriate  route. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  So  this  Information  was  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Levinson  also? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Right. 

Mr.  Bray.  The  same  inforniation  which 
you  gave  is  the  secret  information  you  re- 
ceived. He  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Harrington.  That  is  correct  and  nei- 
ther was  Mr.  Stern. 

Mr.  Brat.  You  gave  the  same  information 
to  Mr.  Stern? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Verbally  again,  askmg 
really  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conver- 
sation to  get  advice  and  help  as  far  as.  In 
the  one  instance,  how  it  could  t>e  responsi- 
bly used,  and  in  the  second  to  try  to  provide 
a  background  already  gotten,  I  might  say,  by 
access  to  the  executive  branch  or  executive 
sessions  on  the  Senate  side,  information 
from  the  CIA  Director  of  Information  for 
Latin  America,  Mr.  Breo,  and  other  infor- 
mation taken  in  March  or  April  1973. 

Mr.  Brat.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Church's  -what 
is  his  name? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Levinson. 

Mr.  Bray.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Levinson  the 
manner  m  which  you  had  got  what  you  had? 

Mr.  Harrington.  If  you  are  going  back  to 
the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Fascell,  I  did  not. 
I  told  him  about  the  basic  circumstances  of 
the  testimony  being  given  and  the  natiu« 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bob  Wh-son.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Levinson 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Dr.  Morgan? 

Mr.  Harrington.  No;  I  did  not.  In  fact  he 
asked  me  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  you  were  back  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  10th  or  llth  preceding  the 
Wednesday,  and  I  said  until  I  make  this 
known  to  the  general  public— and  the  same 
thtag  with  Larry  Stern— I  talked  with  him 
on  Friday,  the  6th  of  September  and  he  asked 
could  he  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  I 
said  no,  I  am  not  about  to  tell,  taking  that 
one  step  further.  That  may  appear  to  vou 
to  be  a  thin  line. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Obviously  somebody  re- 
leased the  letter.  I  want  to  know  if"  vou 
think  any  of  your  staff  released  it? 

Mr.  Harrington.  No;  I  would  say  again— 
do  I  think  any  of  my  staff  released  it?  There 
would  be  no  reason  to,  t>ecause  if  I  have 
anything  to  offer  at  all  it  is  direction— I  don't 
like  indirection— and  my  intention  was 
never— If  you  will  believe  a  reaflSrmation  of 
it  today— to  go  drop  somethmg  by  some- 
oody's  door  and  do  what  the  chairman  indi- 
cated, tell  a  member  the  knowledge  but  In 
his  opinion  he  would  not  be  bound  by  what 
I  signed.  If  I  am  going  to  do  this,  I  do  It 


frontally  and  do  It  for  the  reasons  and  the 
attitude  I  ascribed  to  myself  earlier  with 
that  in  mind  and  not  do  It  the  other  way. 
I  never  thought  of  it.  If  anything  I  was 
annoyed,  with  the  vacUlation  I  characterized 
this  morning,  not  having  It  emerge  as  It 
did.  It  wasn't  any  thinly  veiled  effort  to 
say  take  this  and  use  it  this  way. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  To  whom  on  your  staff  was  thla 
information  available? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Probably  in  general  five 
or  six  people,  all  of  whom  would  have  been 
involved  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
area.  That  is  probably  too  large  a  number. 

Mr.  Neozi.  What  are  their  names  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Rodney  N.  Smith,  Law- 
rence Tell.  Let  me  thUik  atxiut  whether  there 
was  any— if  you  are  talking  of  typists 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Anybody  who  would  have  had 
access  to  this  information  because  of  you. 

Mr.  H.^RRINGTON.  Tou  have  a  couple  of  peo- 
ple who  would  have  typed  it.  I  am  not  sure 
in  wliat  order.  X  can  give  you  tliose  people 
ii  you  want. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrinctoii.  Let  me  add  one  other  on 
the  staff  level.  Steven  Sholtz  who  came  in 
mid-June,  and  Margaret  Sharkey,  the  secre- 
tary, the  typist,  whatever  information  is  im- 
parted from  that  source,  and  a  girl  by  the 
name  of  Sue  Meyers  who  is  no  longer  with 
me.  I  think  she  is  working  In  Pennsylvania. 
I  can  get  the  address  if  you  would  like  it. 
That  would  be  my  memory  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Bray.  Then  you  did  not  give  a  copy  of 
this  letter  which  you  mailed  to  Morgan,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee  

Mr.  Harrington.  Hand  delivered  to  the 
chairman  on  both  sides,  sealed  and  marked 
to  their  attention  only;  and  delivered  di- 
rectly to  Dr.  Morgan  and  Senator  Fulbrlght. 

Mr.  Bray.  Did  you  ever  give  anyone  a  copy 
of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Harrington.  After  September  8;  yes. 
I  think  I  told  you  I  made  it  available  on  the 
Thursday  of  that  week  to  the  press  people 
who  had  been  interested  in  it  and  anyone 
else — I  don't  know  who  else  was  Involved. 
Other  offices  of  other  Congressmen— the  let- 
ter prior  to  that,  no;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bray.  You  did  on  that  date  give  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  them? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Correct.  They  were  Just 
available.  They  were  run  off  and  made  avail- 
able, not  selectively  given. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  note  the  initials  M  L.T.  as  the 
typist  on  the  letter. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Larry  Tell.  L.T.  The  "M" 
may  be  Margaret  or  Meyers.  I  don't  know  the 
code.  I  could  find  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Is  Larry  Tell  the  typist? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Larry  Tell  would  be  the 
person  who  would  have  done  the  dictating  of 
the  letter  in  conversation  with  me  and  a 
draft  for  me. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  see.  And  "M"  is  the  typist? 

Mr.  Harrincton.  Either  Margaret  Sharkey 
or  Sue  Meyers.  I  don't  know  which  way  it 
goes. 

Mr.  Arends.  Your  Interpretation  is  inter- 
esting, but  I  am  trying  to  understand  you 
now. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  am  trying  to  understand 
you.  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Arends.  That  is  easy  to  do. 

You  say  you  signed  this  document  divulg- 
ing information  knowing  the  House  rules? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Presumptively  that  .  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  Arends.  You  said  it  bothered  you  a 
little  bit  whether  or  not  you  were  going  to 
disclose  it.  Nevertheless  you  disclosed  it. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  don't  think  I  would 
want  my  statement  characterized  that  way. 
I  think  you  asked  me  somewhat  differently, 
whether  or  not  I  had  any  momentary  concern 
of  any  kuid.  I  tried  to  Qjiaracterize  it;  ves,  to 
a  degree.  But  along  side  with  what  i  have 
already  said,  and  in  no  jsense  lielng  abrasive 


again  either  to  the  committee's  knowledge  or 
other  knowledge  imparted  to  memliers. 

Mr.  Arends.  I  want  to  be  fair  about  the 
matter.  You  must  have  known  at  that  time 
you  were  going  through  and  experiencUig  an 
action  which  was  a  falsehood  as  far  as  you 
were  concerned? 

Mi-.  Harrington.  I  never  viewed  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Arends.  Yet  you  knew  in  your  own 
mind  you  were  doing  somethmg  you  agreed 
you  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Not  really  with  a  pre- 
conceived intent.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
quibble  with  you  if  you  want  to  characterize 
it  as  something  I  engaged  in.  ia  talking  to 
Mr.  Nedzi  or  Mr.  Slatmshek  or  Mr.  Hubert — 
beforehand  with  that  Intent.  It  was  not 
mine.  It  turned  out  but  I  didn't  have  the 
idea  where  and  when.  It  was  not  something 
I  had  as  a  predetermined  direction  I  «'as 
going  to  take,  t>ecause  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Arends.  Then  I  will  leave  It  that  I 
still  don't  understand  you. 

Sir.  Bos  Wilson.  My  reference  to  Benedict 
Arnold  was  not  unkind. 

Mr.  Harrington.  If  I  may  finish  with  Mr. 
Arends,  it  probably  won't  be  very  useful.  Tip 
O'Neill  just  shakes  his  head,  just  shakes  his 
head  and  I  say  "That  is  right,  I  am  Joe 
Harrington's  son  and  so  can't  be  all  bad."  I 
don't  know  whether  he  understands  me 
either,  but  that  may  be  a  help  In  this  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  Arends.  Then  I  am  in  good  company. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  As  I  said,  my  reference  to 
Benedict  Arnold  was  not  unkind.  The  point 
Is,  he  really  thought  he  was  doing  what  was 
l>est  for  his  country  m  violating  the  rules  of 
the  country,  and  I  think  you  did.  But  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  don't  think  you 
did.  I  think  you  really  damaged  this  country 
tremendously  by  violating  a  rule  of  the 
House.  You  don't  think  so,  but  I  do.  I  am 
sure  Benedict  Arnold  didn't  thmk  so  either. 

Mr.  Harrington.  They  are  not  remotely 
alike  and  the  comparison  I  would  quarrel  up 
and  down  with.  You  people  frankly — ^not  you, 
but  those  who  Icnow  or  are  presumed  to 
know,  and  who  choose  to  accept  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  systematic  degree  of  deceit  prac- 
ticed by  the  executive  branch.  But  we  could 
debate  tliat  forever  and  not  resolve  it. 

Mr.  Boa  Wilson.  Are  you  In  favor  of  an 
ovei-sight  committee  for  CIA? 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  are  talking  now  when 
you  say  am  I  In  favor  of  this  oversight 
committee? 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  No.  You  want  a  separate 
oversight  committee  for  CIA? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Sure. 

Ml'.  Bob  Wilson.  Why? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Two  reasons:  First  of  all. 
let  me  say  that  to  make  sure  my  views  will 
be  clear.  I  want  the  CIA  out  of  the  covert 
side,  and  I  have  never  really  been  am- 
biguous about  that,  or  my  appreciation 
which  I  have  publicly  expressed  for  the  value 
and  the  responsible  way  in  which  they  con- 
duct intelligence  gathering  and  evaluation, 
which  I  endorse,  and  I  have  told  people  this 
publicly.  Including  Colby  and  others. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  get  the  CtA  out 
of  what  I  would  call  clandestine,  or  covert, 
or  paramUitary  operations,  whatever  ^ou 
want.  If  we  don't  do  that  as  an  Interim  step 
I  want  somethhig  more — as  I  told  the  chair- 
man in  August — than  the  fiction  of  over- 
sight. I  am  convinced  until  April  of  this 
year,  in  spite  of  having  Ijeen  designate — and 
you  can  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong — as  chairman 
of  the  CIA  Oversight  Committee,  I  am  con- 
vmced  that  until  September  12  of  this  year, 
John  Stennis,  who  occupies  the  same  role 
in  the  Senate  as  Chairman  of  the  CIA  Over- 
sight Committee,  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
specific  mformation  that  was  Imparted  to 
Mr.  Nedzi  on  April  22.  I  am  not  saying  that 
in  clear  enough  fashion. 

I  woiUd  say  from  what  I  could  read  in 
your  reactions  to  that,  statement,  despite  the 
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niuBlon  given  us  regxilarly  by  CIA  of  being 
Informed,  until  April  23  of  thia  year.  I  Infer, 
from  the  nature  of  the  responses  or  reactions, 
that  the  degree  of  speclflelty  attendant  to 
your  knowledge  didn't  exist  before,  and  the 
same  thing  with  Mr.  Stennls  until  Septem- 
ber 12  of  this  year. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  make  an  apology 
for  the  record  or  publicly  for  that  Inference 
being  drawn.  I  don't  really  find  It  at  this 
point  warranted.  Yes,  I  am  Interested  in 
oversight  but  not  the  kind  that  exists  right 
now. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  And  you  want  the  public 
to  know  what  CIA  Is  doing? 

Mr.  Hasxincton.  Bin  Colby  does  and  I 
believe  him.  I  think  he  gets  Into  this  and  I 
think  Mr.  Slatlnshek  takes  Issue  with  It.  I 
think  Colby  In  some  discussion  with  the 
chairman  Indicates,  do  you  think  we  could 
get  the  American  public  to  agree  or  get  more 
acceptance  If  we  broaden  their  knowledge.  I 
think  you  take  isaue.  that  you  didn't  think 
that  could  be  the  case.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  more,  and  not  Just  a  fiction  of 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  You  made  the  statement 
you  wanted  to  see  CIA  completely  out  of 
the  covert  business. 

Mr.  Harrincton.  Right. 

Mr.  Slathtshek.  What  you  are  talking 
about  here  Is  political  or  paramilitary  action? 

Mr.  Haxrincton.  Whatever  you  want  to  call 
It.  The  nonlntenigence  gathering  side. 

Mr.  Slatikshek.  You  are  starting  with  the 
premise,  or  you  are  basing  this  on  a  premise 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  covert  activ- 
ity— and  let's  set  aside  the  merit  of  the 
action  In  Chile — under  no  circumstances 
would  a  covert  action  be  Justified  In  the 
national  interest.  Isn't  that  what  vou  are 
saying? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yeo.  essentially. 

Mr.  Sl.atu«shek.  In  other  words,  you  would 
deny 

Mr.  R.UIRINCTON.  I  perhaps  like  my  own 
language,  but  essentially  that  Is  what  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  SumNSHiK.  You  would  deny  to  the 
President  the  option  of  using  covert  action 
tn  the  national  interest  under  any  eirciun- 
stanccs? 

Mr.  Harrincton.  I  would  deny  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  ability  to  use 
as  an  Instrument  of  policy  the  CIA  or  any 
related  agency  that  had  a  similar  capacity, 
with  which  I  may  not  be  fully  aware  this 
morning,  the  initiative  of  engaging  under 
his  direction  as  National  Security  CouncU 
head,  activities  that  could  be  best  described 
as 

Mr.  Slaxinskeic.  Covert? 

Mr.  Harrincton.  In  the  lasting  words  of  Mr. 
Colby  as  covert,  clandestine,  or  others  of 
that  variety,  and  that  is  subject  to  the 
narrow  dlsttaction  I  have  drawn  already. 
That  does  not.  I  hope,  mean  to  Imply  I  am 
aiming  at  a  broader  target  within  the  frame- 
work of  CIA  action. 

Mr.  SumfsRzx.  Whether  It  Is  CIA  or  any 
agency  in  Ooremment  you  would  be  opposed 
to  the  Executive  having  any  opportunity  or 
device  whereby  he  could  engage  in  covert 
activity  In  a  foreign  country  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  It  is  in  the  national  Interest? 

Mr.  Harxincton'.  Now  we  keep  broadening 
the  question. 

Mr.  Slatxnshek.  I  am  trying  to  summarize 
what  you  have  said,  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  understand  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Haxiincton.  Let's  Just  not  quibble  on 
the  semantics.  1  don't  want  to  get  Into  an 
opinion  on  the  feeling  I  think  you  are  try- 
ing to  convey.  If  covert  means  the  u.se  of 
methods  that  we  In  this  country  would  re- 
gard as  illagal  or  violative  of  the  law  to  en- 
gage In  iatMUgence  gathertng.  you  have  no 
problem  from  me  In  implicitly  accepting 
that,  like  It  or  not.  the  Government  can 
exercise  it. 
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If  you  mean,  on  the  other  hind 
typo  sitting  In  the  hills  of 
ting   together  a  letter  to  stir 
of  that  kind  made  known,  and 
record  In  the  pages  of  what  we 
to  destabilize  or  fragmentize,  thai 
tinction  I  draw. 

Mr.  SLATUrsHEK.  Let  me  ask  y 
thetlcal  question. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  finished  o 
In  August,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Yes,  we  did. 
Let's  assume  the   Arab   conn 
esculate  the  price  situation  wc 
gy  now  and  it  places   the 
on   the   brink  of   complete   econ- 
and  collapse.  Let's  assume  fiirthtr 
diplomatic   efforts   to   resolve 
have  failed.  Then  the  only 
tlons  apparently  available  to  th 
are  simply  to   acquiesce   in    the 
chaos  or  send  in  the  Marine.^ 

Mr.  Harrington.  Frankly,  If  yoi 
point  of  your  hypothetical  quest|>n 
me  hanging  on  the  edge  of  the 
the  option,  either,  or,  and  we  are 
where   our   national   survival   In 
more  subtle  form  as  shown  as  bei: 
torlcal  threat  that  calls  for  war,  1 
Ident  come  to  the  Congress  for 
ask  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  You  are  saying 
cajl  It  covert  or  any  other  word  f 
action  In  the  national  interest,  he 
to  come  to  Congress  to  get  approviil 
Mr.  Slatinshek.  This  Is  rldlcu|ou, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Only  as  it 
you  gave  me  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Sdatinshek.  This  is  ridiciou 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  I  want  to 
for  bringing  a  new  word  Into 
lary — destabilize.  I  have  read  the 
tlmony  and  never  once  was  that 
You  Invented  it  and  it  is  beautiful 

Mr.  Harrington.  That  Is  to  the 
it  of  BiU  Colby. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  If  I  may  interr|ipt 
point,  Mr.  Colby  did  not  use  the 
stabilize"  In  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  That  is  what  ] 
Mr.  Slatinshek.  In  fact  he  w 
to  the  New  York  Times  to  this  efftct, 
Mr.  Harrington.  That  is  what  1 
Mr.  Slatinshek.  I  am  sorry  I 
Mr.   Nedzi.  Let   the   Chair   reti<-n 
problem  that  really  is  vexing  as 
subcommittee  is  concerned,  the 
with   respect   to   the   handling   o: 
information. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  have  absolute 
son  to  challenge  your  motives  in 
occurred.  I  similarly  was  Interests 
that  some  of  this  might  be  made 
you  recall  reading  in  the  transcript 
I  inquired  of  Mr.  Colby  whether 
mation  could  be  made  public  or 
Mr.  Harrington.  Not  enough  to 
respond  right  now  with  anything 
what  I  have. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  point  I  am  maki 
the  thought  occurred  to  me,  I  cai 
thought  did  occur  to  me  to  tak  ! 
myself  to  challenge  the  classlncat:  jn 
Information  on   the  part  of  thos  s 
with  responsibility  of  making 
classification.  Don't  you  feel 
when  Colby  testifies  that  if  this 
Is  disclosed,  he  expects  that  some 
in  the  CIA  win  be  affected  advers4y 

Mr.    Harrington.    Let    me    ask 
have  the  benefit  of  something  I 
permanently  removed  from  me  tc 
cess  to.  My  memory  of  this,  if  I 
Is  that  Colby  after  16  or  18  pages 
cally  addressing  himself  to  the 
Chile  gets  Into  more  general 
the  method  of  operation  empIoy4d 
CIA.  If  you  are  reading  from 
I  would  agree  Colby  has  made  thi 
tion  at  some  point  that  the  probl(  m 
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closure  could  create  the  situation 
described.  I  didn't  really  want  to  ~ 
seem  to  be  inferred  In  the  Instance 
back  to  Mr.  Wilson's  question  of 
attitude  earlier.  In  the  Instance 

testified  to  you  that  If  this 

made  known  that  the  lives  of 

other    problems    would    ensue    in    , 
thought  he  'was  addressing  hlmsel  r 
more   general   question  of  how  th  \ 
dealt    with   problems   of   this   ktad 
broader  scale  when  he  made  these 
tions  here. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  asked  him,  what  do 
a  problem? 

Mr.  Harrington.  What  p.age  is 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Page  42. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  assumed  it 
general   discussion. 

Mr.    Nedzi.    He    answered:    "Theifc 
number    of    individuals    who've 
who  would  be  caught  in  the  p. 
were  the  Intermediaries,  or  the  . 
who  would  be  revealed  as  having  , 
American  money,  or  passed  America)  i 
at  the  behest  of  the  CIA.  I  think 
them  would  go  to  jail  maybe,  .^._ 
but   some  of  them   would  be   very 
discredited.    Because    you    can't    n 
that  we  are  working  in  this  area 
saying    sc^rt    of    obviously   whom 
working  with"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  H.^RRiNGTON.  Was  the  basi^  » 
answer  a  question  about  informatl<  n 
made  public? 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  basis  of  It  was  to 
If,   in   his   judgment,   we   could 
transcript   and 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  get  the 
you  get  to  that  point  In  the 
Colby    is   engaging,    because    he    „_ 
most  of  that  proceeding  with  almost 
olog,  in  the  description  In  genera 
agency  function  In  this  role,  who  is 
in    as    far    as    the    other   executive 
agencies,  how  they  in  general  fun 
what  the  change  of  command  Is 
approval.  But  you  are  engaging  in  a 
as  distinguished  from  a  Chilean 
focvis. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  That  was  not  the  Intejt 
question. 

Mr.  Harrington.  What  did  he 
that  prompted  your  question? 
41. 

"Mr.  Nedzi.  We  do  have , 

spections,  the  Inspector  General, 

like  that,  and  sometimes  they  do 

sharpen  the  question  whethw:  this 
lar  activity  is  worth  it,  or  being  run 
whatever.  It  Is  the  usual  thing  of 
any  kind  of  an  organization.  You 
have  some  independent  appraisal  of 
it  Is  doing." 

Apparently  I  had  asked  him  about 
there  was  any  review  of  these  acti 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were 
fill  or  desirable.  And  following  tha 
certainly  the  intent  of  any  questloi 
tennine  whether  aU  of  the  Informi ,. 
the  transcript  could  be  made  publi ; 

The  point  is,  however,  you  say    ' 
trouble  you? 

Mr.    Harrington.   Not   at   all,    _ 
didn't  get  into,  as  you  well  know, 
by  way  of  specific  references  to 
institutions,  to  parties,  beyond 
descriptions  that  one  might  have 
about  the  area  and  fill  in  the  blanks. 
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was  not  something  he  testified  to  . 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Aren't  you  troubled  bj 

it  upon  yourself  to  determine  wheth*  r 

should  be  followed  or  not?  Isn't 

what  Watergate  was  all  about? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Nedzi,  I  think 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  certainly  sympathize  with  your 

motives  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  1  did  the 

principles  in  Watergate.  But  arent  w  e  really 

t.ilklng  about  a  similar  problem — so  nebody 
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taking  It  upon  themselves   to  make   these 
determinations? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  Watergate  is 
altogether  about  something  else.  This  is 
about  the  Congress  and  deference  or 
acquiescence  with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.    Nedzi.    Don't    you    believe    we    are 
genuinely  concerned  about  national  secur- 
ity involves  in  that? 
Mr.  Harrington.  In  Watergate? 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  is  so  hard  to  find  any 
remaining  redeeming  facets  to  the  term. 
After  the  President  reduced  it  in  the  tapes 
and  other  things  to  a  shambles  of  meaning, 
I  doA't  think  I  could  really  answer  it. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  My  own  feeling  is  there  were 
some  participants  there  who  felt  they  were 
doing  the  right  thing  and  weren't  concerned 
about  the  law  and  the  rights  of  others.  Just 
because  their  own  minds  were  fixed  that  this 
was  the  right  thmg  to  do  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  they  did  it,  and  that  to  me  Is  an 
undesirable  way  of  operating.  I  think  we  do 
have  a  Government  of  laws  and  of  rules  and 
you  are  really  treading  on  very  thin  ice  when 
you  choose  on  your  own  to  violate  laws  and 
rules. 
Let  me  put  it  another  way:   Let  me  ask 

you  the  question 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  hesitate  because  I  am 
looking  for  a  rejoinder.  I  think  the  Water- 
gate runs  more  aptly  toward  a  continuing 
coverup  of  the  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  which  is  acquiesced  in  collectively 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  am  talking  about  the  activi- 
ties that  the  term  "Watergate"  encompasses. 
But  that  aside,  do  you  have  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  kind  of  rules  could  be  promul- 
gated in  order  to  assure  that  an  individual, 
because  of  whatever  reason  he  might  have, 
will  not  disclose  sensitive  classified  informa- 
tion that  if  disclosed  could  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest?  Do  you  think  our  rules 
are  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  totally,  and  I 
think  the  classification  system  is  a  joke. 

Mr.   Nedzi.   Apart  from   the   classification 
system.  That  is  a  separate  issue. 
Mr.  Harrington.  That  is  the  root  of  it. 
Mr.  Neozi.  Are  you  saying  there  Is  no  sen- 
sitive Information  that  Is  In  our  transcripts? 
Mr.  Harrington.  In  general  or  specific?  The 
transcript  before  you? 
Mr.  Nedzi.  I  am  speaking  In  general. 
Mr.  Harrington.  Sure. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  What  we  are  concerned  about 
is  havmg  some  extremely  sensitive  transcript 
available  to  a  Member  of  Congress,  given  to 
him  under  the  same  rules  and  constraints 
that  the  transcript  was  given  to  you,  only 
to  have  it  disseminated  to  a  member  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Harrington.  If  we  talked  about  the 
broadest  possible  definition  of  sensitive  In- 
formation existing  someplace  that  should 
not  be  disseminated,  without  question  I 
would  agree  with  you.  I  didn't  want  to  have 
my  answer  attempt  to  be  responsive  to  some- 
thing that  appeared  to  be  directed  to  this 
particular  transcript  in  front  of  you. 

Mr.  Neozi.  But  each  individual  should  be 
entitled  to  make  that  same  determination 
then,  shouldn't  he? 

Mr.  Harrington.  That  I  suppose  is  some- 
thing we  could  quarrel  over  forever,  far  more 
than  this  committee  would  say  Is  the  case  if 
I  could  judge  from  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Are  you  saying  there  is  no  way 
to  promulgate  a  rule  or  we  will  just  have 
to  assume  that  risk? 

Mr.  Harrincton.  We  wUl  always  be  in  an 
area  where  we  wUl  never  arrive  at  a  point 
where  there  will  not  be  fundamental  dis- 
agreements, of  approach  between  people  who 
are  otherwise  reasonable.  I  think  we  will 
never  get  to  a  point  where  you  will  satisfy 
all  people  on  this  whole  question. 


Mr.  Neozi.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to 
what  we  should  do  to  our  procedures  to  im- 
prove them.  If  they  need  improving? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  I  did  this  in  my 
letter  of  mid- July  which  I  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  which  I  deal  with  the  subject  of  the 
Hou.se  debate  on  Monday  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  oversight  functions,  and  with  appre- 
ciation for  the  problems  you  have  bad  as  far 
as  time. 

Mr.  Ncd^i.  But  this  problem  is  not  going 
away. 

Mr.  H.irrington.  I  tried  to  induce  some 
tlioughts  about  that  from  your  own  quarters. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Regardless  of  how  you  handle 
the  oversight  function,  whether  you  have 
a  separate  committee  or  not,  the  problem  of 
this  kind  of  information  is  not  going  to 
feo  away.  Should  it  be  handled  in  a  manner 
that  is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  we 
are  handling  it  or  should  tiie  procedure  be 
changed  somehow? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  there  are  any 
variety  of  methods  that  could  be  available 
tliat  would  go  to  satisfying  some  of  the 
moi-e  legitimate  concerns  raised.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  reasons  we  have  talked 
about  regularly  here  Is  much  of  what  you 
have  in  that  niRterial  has  a  deliberate  and 
definite  bearing  on  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  this  country.  Yet  in  theory  Bill  Colby  can 
claim  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  he 
has  no  mandate  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
be  responsive. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that 
problem  is  being  addressed  very  diligently, 
and  we  anticipate  some  kind  of  contribution 
toward  solving  this  in  the  very  near  future. 
That  isn't  the  point  I  was  talking  about. 
The  point  that  troubles  me  is  the  one  which 
was  brought  to  a  focus  by  this  particular 
instance.  I  am  trying  to  solicit  from  you 
.some  comment  as  to  what  might  be  done  to 
avoid  having  435  members  exercising  their 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  rules  should 
ije  followed  or  not. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  thought  I  had  given 
vou  my  usual  curbstone  opinion  about 
that — far  less  secrecy  at  the  executive  branch 
level,  far  less  acquiescence  in  It  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  which  winds  up  picking  up 
the  pieces  of  the  kind  of  secretly  arrived  at 
policy  of  the  kind  we  find  ourselves  address- 
ing here,  and  far  more  trust  in  general  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  about  Itself.  You 
can  say  I  am  example  "A"  of  why  that 
shouldn't  exist,  but  that  is  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Do  you  feel  by  your  vio- 
lating the  rule  you  might  have  made  it 
impossible  for  other  members  to  see  sensitive 
material,  not  this  material  but  other  sen- 
sitive material  that  might  have  great  use  to 
individuals?  Do  you  think  in  any  way  that 
is  jeopardized? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  by  violating  your 
rule— and  I  say  your  rule  perhaps  pejora- 
tively—or the  rule,  what  I  resulted  in  doing 
is  forcing  a  lot  of  people,  not  on  this  com- 
mittee who  have  their  own  self-interest  at 
stake  to  a  narrow  degree  and  phUoeophicaUy 
at  odds  with  my  view,  but  forcing  a  lot  of 
benign  members  on  my  own  committee  with 
the  intent  of  perpetuating  the  fiction  of 
oversight  to  get  into  the  field  for  the  first 
time  where  they  should  have  been  a  gen- 
eration ago.  I  think  that  has  been  done  to  a 
degree.  That  wasn't  the  Intention. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Does  your  committee  have 
oversight  of  the  CIA? 

Mr.  Harrington.  No,  It  does  not. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  What  do  you  mean? 
Mr.  Harrington.  Those  who  have  acceded 
in  this.  You  asked  have  I  precluded  other 
Members  of  Congress  from  getting  access  to 
sensitive  material  from  what  I  have  done  in 
violating  the  rules.  I  have  said  to  the  con- 
trary, that  out  of  the  mouth  of  our  own 
Chairman  Morgan  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 


mittee has  to  deal  with  what  they  have  been 
In  for  a  long  time,  the  knowledge  there  has 
been  little  oversight,  and  if  It  has  occurred, 
it  has  occurred  informally.  In  looking  at  the 
rtatement  of  Congressman  Glaimo  from  Con- 
necticut on  the  fioor,  gentlemen,  and  Sena- 
tor Symington  of  a  week  ago  in  the  Senate, 
those  theoretically  supposed  to  be  on  the 
committc-es  of  oversight  haven't  penetrated 
that  balloon  but  may  once  full  oversight 
exists. 

I  asked  the  chairman  this  morning — and 
you  don't  have  to  answer  it — did  he  have 
information  before  April  22  that  goes  to  the 
substance  of  what  we  are  doing.  He  may 
have  to  a  degree  1  don't  know  whether  he 
did  or  not. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  That  is  a  somewhat  re- 
lated question.  Do  you  feel  that  President 
Kennedy  was  ill  advised  in  using  CIA  with 
I  cgard  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  bet  I  do. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  with  regard  to  our  clan- 
destine activities  in  Laos  also? 

Mr.  Harrington.  To  the  disconcertion  of 
people  who  happen  to  share  my  same  party 
label  I  very  often  hyphenate  my  criticism 
of  e.xecutlvt  branch  activity  of  the  kind  you 
have    described    more    generally    m    foreign 
policy  by  nlludlrg  to  both  the  Kennedy  era 
and  the  Johnson  era,  along  with  the  Re- 
publican  facets   in   the  Nixon  era  over  the 
last  dozen   years.   I  think  you  can  say  one 
that   the  Secretary  of  State  clumsily  tried 
to   get   at    in    testimony   addressed   to   Mr. 
Church,  who  tried  to  keep  interrupting  Pul- 
brighfs  efforts   to  repress  that   line  of   In- 
quiry,  I  find   the  Secretary  straining  a  bit 
with  an  exaggerated  kind  of  claim  of  credit 
that  he  and  the  President  were  engaging  in 
1969   and    1970   on   direction   and   departure 
of  American  foreign  policy,  that  we  ought 
to  have  more  charity  with  decisions  made 
about   Chile,    with    appreciation   of   foreign 
policy  perceptions  existing  at  that  time.  They 
were  once  claiming  a  fundamental  departure 
In  our  policy  affecting  our  relationship  with 
the  Communists — and  this  is  what  I  find 
all  the  more  ironic — at  the  time  the  secret 
trips  were  being  planned  to  China,  a  rap- 
proachement  with  Russia  being  heralded  as 
a  great  achievement  of  the  administration, 
and  one  I  have  publicly  said  I  concur  In, 
you  get  a  svstematlc  effort  to  gut  the  Marx- 
ist government  that  not  anyone  yet  in  the 
most  revisionist  sentiment  have  suggested 
came  to  power  did  not  come  to  power  by  a 
process  we  endorse  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Bob  Wh-son.  You  determined  in  your 
own  mind  we  gutted  it.  Certainly  the  testi- 
mony doesn't  indicate  to  me  that  the  activi- 
ties resulted  m  gutting  the  Allende  govern- 
ment. In  fact  it  was  very  Ineffectual  with 
the  expenditure  of  $11  million  in  my  opinion. 
If  there  Is  any  mference  In  the  testimony 
we  have  had  that  resulted  to  the  military 
coup,  that  our  actions  resulted  In  the  mili- 
tary coup,  that  is  false,  and  yet  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  on  the  floor  yesterday 
indicated  that  we   Instigated   the  coup  by 
spending  $11  million. 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  never  would. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Let  me  ask  this  rhetori- 
cally: How  would  you  like  to  have  $11  mUllon 
to  run  for  Governor  of  California  with  twice 
the  number  of  people?  I  use  the  ezampfe 
and  analogy  of  a  setting  of  9  mlUion  people 
in  a  less  sophisticated  political  mUlleu  and 
apply  It  to  Chile  against  American  dollars. 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  wouldn't  run  for  Gov- 
ernor   of    California    if    you    gave    me    $11 
million. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  We  have  just  a  couple  of  more 
questions  to  complete  the  record.  Let  me 
ask  you  this:  How  do  you  think  the  leak 
occurred? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  really  don't  know.  One 
of  the  things  I  said  to  Seymour  Hereh  when 
he  called,  can  you  tell  me  whet«  you  got 
the  one  thing?  And  an  amusing  thing,  and 
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It  Is  maybe  not  entirely  accurate  as  It  Is 
secondhand — ^I  heard  It  and  had  to  some  ex- 
tent verlfled  It — the  Polbrlgbt  office  was 
frantically  looking  for  copies  of  my  letter 
which  was  supposed  to  exist.  Senator  Case's 
ofBce  called  over  and  asked  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  for  the  letter.  I  was  told  they  were 
scrambling  around  for  a  couple  of  days  look- 
log  for  the  material  I  supposed  got  to  Ful- 
bright  back  In  July. 

Mr.  Neozi.  Was  that  the  original  letter  a 
copy  of  Morgan's? 

Mr.  Hakbuicton.  Both  had  the  original 
letter.  I  think  I  aUuded  to  the  fact  the  chair- 
man of  the  other  committee — If  I  had  to 
guess,  and  this  Is  only  a  guess,  and  I  said 
thla  to  Martin  Agronsky  when  he  asiced  mo 
about  It,  I  would  basically  see  the  letter  to 
Fulbrlght  or  the  Senate  side  being  the  basis 
for  what  happened.  I  really  don't  know  and 
would  be  glad,  as  I  told  you.  If  I  found  out. 
I  would  be  curious  myself.  But  I  did  not  do 
It. 

Mr.  Boa  Wilson.  You  say  you  would  as- 
siune  It  would  fall,  but  It  may  not  look  ad 
If  you  pushed  it? 

Mr.  HAiaiMGTON.  X  think  really  that  has 
been  the  thrust  of  It  all  this  morning.  I  am 
more  annoyed  by  wtiat  I  consider  to  be  vacil- 
lation on  my  part  In  not  having  the  courage 
to  face  It  bead  on.  I  would  not  engage  In 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  would  be  more  com- 
fortable In  taking  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou&e 
and  letting  yon  guys  do  what  you  want.  I 
never  bad  any  Intention  of  going  that  way. 

Mr.  SLATntaHSK.  I  understood  you  to  say 
you  wrote  a  separate  letter  to  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Habeington.  I  wrote  Identical  lettei-s 
to  Piilbright  and  Morgan  originally.  Going 
to  Mr.  N«d2d'a  question,  original  copies. 

Mr.  Slatxmsbek.  Wen  they  addressed 
speciflcally  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  in  the  other 
Instance  to  Senator  Fulbrlght? 

Mr.  Hfcsanrerow.  Yea. 

Mr.  8i,aixiMBHBx.  Could  we  have  a  copy  for 
the  recoid  a<  both  of  tboae  letters? 

Mr.  HaamfsioN.  Sura. 

Mr.  SusnfBHiK.  So  we  can  Insert  them  in 
the  reooiC 

Mr.  HaBBZHOxoK.  Yott  can  have  it  all. 

Mr.  BMJomaMBL.  What  I  am  troubled  by. 
yon  had  Uidleated  you  bad  personally  banded 
tbam  tha  lettan. 

Mr.  HsBBXimtoN.  I  bad  caused  them  to  be 
peraonal^  bandML  X  tbougbt  X  made  tbat 
clBwr.  eoaaebodj  asked  <yd  you  oaaU  tbem  and 
I  aald  mo,  tbar  wara  peraonaUy  deUv«red. 

Mr.  Bea  WluoM.  I  took  yoa  to  mean  you 
handed  Uw  toMtra  to  tbaaik. 

Ms.  HABranroN.  Moi, 

Mr.  SukmnaxK.  In  other  words,  you  had  a 
maoaancer  band  dtfver  this  and  tliey  did 
band  deUver  It  to  Cbairman  Morgan  and  to 
Chairman  Fvlbrl^t^ 

Mr.  HAaanrcKMf .  That  waa  the  intent.  I  can 
go  back,  tf  you  would  bke.  and  aee  actuaUy 
from  tba  coomltteea  to  wbosa  the  delivery 
waa  Bade,  if  not  to  the  chaiman.  I  frankly 
never  InqiUred. 

Mr.  SiATiwiiis. I  think  it  woidd be  Impor- 
tant for  tba  record  wa  know  this. 

Mr.  HABBmcrow.  You  mlgbi  ehack. 

Mr.  HMTmawiK.  X  would  Uka  you  to  pro- 
vide tbat  to  us  lor  the  record 

Mr.  HABBXNeroN.  Any  way  you  want  to  do 
it 

Ur.  BLAzmaBEK.  Tbat  la  particularly  Im- 
portant alnca  tba  Seyoiour  Harah  article  ra- 
paatedlj  reterxed  to  Tbomaa  Morganla  letter, 
yet  Mr.  Morgan  I  understand  did  not  releaae 
tbo  latttr  in  any  way.  Thla  la  my  Inlbnaal 
undeiatanding, 

Mr.  HABaaraioK.  I  am  quUa  sura  you  have 
a  more  Informal  understanding  of  the  sltua- 
UoD  tbaa.  X  do. 

Mr.  nun  I  Han  a.  X  am  pualed  by  the  fact 
tho  SasmoHB  Henb  leak  uses  the  Morgan 
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Mr.  Habxincton.  So  am  I.  That  was 
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theory  to  Mr.  Nedzl  In  response 
tlon.  I  thought  frankly  the  \ 
only  used  In  effect  to  deflect 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
the  Senate  letter. 

Mr.  HARHUfcTow.  The 

believe,  in  my  writing  to  both 
could  be  substituted  one  for  t^ 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Have  you  supplied 
ord  now  to  the  best  of  your  r 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  you 
Information  either  by  letter  or 
versatlon? 
Mr.  HAEamcTON.  That  is  con- 
Mr.  Nedzi.  A.tually  I  don't  s 
to  the  Pulbright  letter  in  the 

Mr.  Hareinctom'.  I  win  be 
my  recollection.  I  assumed   it 
could  infer.  I  haven't  read  tha 
so  I  don't  knpw. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  To  pursue  Prank's 
tlons.  one  would  have  to  ass 
Fulbrlght  letter  was  available 
dltlonal  information  to  the 
was  also  a  Morgan  letter. 
Mr.  Hasrincton.  Correct. 
Mr.  Neozi.  It  was  not  clear 
Mr.    HARRmcTON.   I   don't   _., 
have  the  letter  m  front  of  m© 
made  a  reference  for  the 
committee,  so  you  would  Infer 
sent  both  ways.  Again,  that  Is  i. 
not    anything    beyond    that    at 
Those  are  the  letters,  and  I  can 
method  of  delivery.  Mr. 
tlon  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Slatinsrek.  The  questlo 
livery,      the      individual      who 
whether  personally  delivered, 
copies  of  the  letters.  This  woul 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Habbington.  OK. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  The  subcommltte 
in  recess  untu  further  call  of 
[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m. 
mlttee  recessed  until  call  of  1 
(The  following  Information 
for  the  record :  J 
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Hon.  MicHAEi.  Hahriitgton, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  HAXEmcTON:  As  yot 
on  Wednesday,  September  25. 
peered  as  a  witness  before  the 
ices  Special  Subcommittee  on 

The  Snbcommlttee  is  now  e 
complete  the  record  in  respect 
raony.  However,  certain  materlis' 
had  volunteered  to  provide  for 
have  not  as  yet  been  received 
committee. 

Speciacally,  I  have  reference 
to  provide  for  the  record : 

(a)  Your    correspondence    with 
Pulbright  on  the  Chilian  mattei 

(b)  Copies  of  the  original  let 
Chairman  Morgan  and  Chalrmai 
the  manner  of  their  delivery,  the 
who  delivered  the  Individual  It 
aa  the  naBtes  of  the  individuals 
pbysicaUy  received  the  letters. 

I  assume  that  your  failure  to 
InloEmatian  for  the  record  Is 
exceedingly  busy  schedule  or  simple 
vertence.  In  any  event,  it  would 
to  the  Subcommittee  to  have 
tlon  made  available  so  as  to 
complete  Its  record  of  your  testlfaony, 
Sincerely, 

Peank  M. 

Chie 


Slatdh  ;hek, 


.  Am  ed 
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for  your 
mate- 


rial mentioned  in  my  September 
mony.  My  apologies  for  the 
responding. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  my 
with  Senator  Fulbrlght.  as  well  _ 
the  original  letters  to  Chairmen  M 
Pulbright  which  you  requested.  It 
derstanding  that  Lawrence  Tell, 
for   me   this   summer,    hand   d.. 
July  18th  letters  to  the  personal 
of  tlie  Chairmen  and  that  the 
were  admonished  that  the  letters 
sonal,  confidential  and  for  the 
respective  Chairmen  only. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further 

do  not  he.sitate  to  contact  me. 
Yours  sincerely, 

MlCHAEI,   J. 
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JtTLY  J8.  1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  Morgan, 

Chairman.  House  Foreign  Affairs  dpmmittee 
Rayburn  House  Office  Buildiig,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
De.\r   Mr.   Chairman:    As   you 
some  time  I  Iiave  been  actively 
the   development   of   United 
policy  toward  Chile,  and  pa 
the  overthrow  of  the  Allende 
September  11,   1973,  and  my   , 
country  shortly  thereafter.  It  Is 
in  writing  to  discuss  some  of  the  .. 
endeavors  In  that  direction,  which 
serious  questions  about  the  manne 
our    current   relations   with    Chll  i 

how   our   policies   there   were 

and  how  Congress  has  exercised  It! 
function.  I  request  that  you  beai 
on  the  length  of  this  letter,  since  : 
the  importance  of  its  subject  matt(  r 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
the  evolution  of  my  present 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with 
reports,  dating  from  the  time  ol 
Allende's  election  as  President  In 
leglng  that  the  United  States  „ 
played  an  active  role  In  trying  to 
Chilean  prtltlcs.  Immediately  aftei 
tary  coup  last  October,  further 
peared    which    Indicated    that    tile 
States  was  Involved,  either  dlrectl  r 
rectly.  At  that  time,  I  made  a  very  brief 
to  Chile  which  enabled  me  to  gal  a 
of  the  prevaUing  attitude  there  a  id 
add  some  substance  to  my  earlier  1  nj 
that  the  United  States  had  engagw 
leal  and  economic  destablllzatton 
eventually  led  to  President  AHem^'s 
fall. 

Stace  that  time,  I  have  repeated!  y 
focus  attention  in  Congress  on 
of  American  policy  toward  the  i„. 
emment  to  determine  Its  possible 
In  the  eventual  course  of  events  In 
particular,  I  was  concerned  with 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  ... 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  latter  of 
the  subject  of  qirite  Uralted  C 
Review  that  Is  perfunctory  and 
the  fact.  As  you  can  readily  see 
exchange   of    ecM-respondence 
tached  to  this  letter,  ray  efforts 
been  productive  of  any  substantial  . 
into  our  policies  toward  the  Allend  s 
ment.  Instead,  the  few  hearlnga  i 
been  held  focused  largely  on  th« 
situation  in  Chile  and  anegatlena 
of  Civa  and  ^ucHcial  rights.  Tba 
list  of  hearlnga  and  witnesses  cl«at-ly 
ments  that  fact : 

Sept.    20,    1873   Subcomailttee 
American    Affairs:    Assistant 
State  Jack  Kublseh 

Sept.    28,    1973   Subcotnmlttce 
.^nerlcan    Affairs:    Assistant 
State  Jack  KuMseb 

October  11.  1973  SkdMOBuntttM 
American  Affairs:  Central 
witness 

October  31,  1973  Subcommittee  in  Inter- 
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American      Affairs:      Defense      Intelligence 
Agency  analysts 

December  1,  1973  Subcommittees  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements:  "Human  Rights  In 
Chile" — Dr.  Frank  Newman 

May  7,  1974  Subcommittees  on  lAA  and 
lOM:  "Human  Rights  in  Chile" —  Charles 
Porter,  former  Member  of  Congress;  Ira 
Lowe,  attorney 

May  23,  1974  Subcommittees  on  lAA  and 
lOM:  "Human  Rights  In  Chile" — Dr.  Covey 
Oliver,  former  United  States  Ambassador 

June  11,  1974  Subcommittees  on  lAA  and 
lOM:  "Human  Rights  In  Chile" —  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark;  Judge  Wil- 
liam Booth 

June  12,  1974  Subcommittees  on  lAA  and 
lOM:  "Human  Rights  in  Chile" — Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Harry  Shlaude- 
man 

June  18,  1974  Subcommittees  on  lAA  and 
lOM:  "Human  Rights  in  ChUe" — ^Professors 
Richard  Pagan,  John  Planck,  and  Rlordan 
Roett 

Following  the  September  25,  1973  hear- 
ing. Chairman  Fascell  issued  a  statement 
which  read:  ". .  .  the  Subcommittee  will  hold 
additional  hearings  on  Chile  In  the  near  fu- 
tiu-e.  We  Intend  to  conduct  a  full  scale  In- 
vestigation of  United  States  policy  towaid 
ChUe."  The  committed  language  of  that 
statement  has  not  been  pursued,  despite  a 
series  of  conversations  between  my  office  and 
the  Subcommittee  both  at  the  staff  level  and 
between  Chairman  Fascell  and  myself.  Final- 
ly, a  request  made  In  writing  by  me  on  March 
7,  1974  to  Chairman  Fascell  that  he  hold 
hearings  on  U.S.  activities  in  Chile  resulted 
in  an  inclusive  exchange  of  letters  over  three 
months  with  the  end  result  that  the  Sub- 
committee has  promised  two  days  of  hear- 
ings, possibly  sometime  this  summer,  with 
non-government  witnesses. 

The  one  possible  opportunity  that  was  af- 
forded to  probe  United  States  policies  toward 
ChUe  occurred  during  the  Subcommittee  ex- 
ecutive session  testimony  In  October,  1973 
of  CIA  director  WUllam  Colby,  who  unfortu- 
nately refused  to  respond  fully  to  quesUons 
of  CIA  activities  in  Chile,  citing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
With  little  expectation  that  tangible  resiuts 
would  follow  becaxise  of  its  past  deference 
to  the  CIA  in  such  matters.  I  turned  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  InteUlgence  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  my  let- 
ter of  AprU  2,  1974  to  Chairman  Nedzi,  a  copy 
of  which  is  also  attached.  I  recounted  the 
reluctance  of  CIA  Dh-ector  William  Colby  to 
fuUy  testify  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  requested  that  Chairman  Nedzi'a 
Subcommittee  hold  hearings  to  question  Mr 
Colby  directly  as  to  convert  CIA  operations 
in  Chile. 

Mr.  Colby  testified  on  April  23,  1974  and 
after  some  delay,  laigely  due  to  Chah-man 
Nedzi'a  desU-e  to  obtaUi  clearance  from 
Chairman  Hebert,  I  was  notified  on  or  about 
June  1,  1974  that  I  would  be  given  access 
to  the  transcript.  I  read  the  hearhig  tran- 
script once  on  June  6  and  again  on  June 
12,  and  the  informaUon  contained  in  the 
Colby  testUnony  convinced  me  that  it  is  of 
critical  imporUnce  for  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  learn  the  full  truth  of 
^rlcan  activities  in  Chile.  I  wish  to  share 
this  Information  with  you,  in  the  hope  that 
you  wm  feel  the  same  sense  of  convkition 
that  I  experienced  upon  learning  the  fuU 
details  of  significant  U.S.  activities  in  the 
affairs  of  another  country  without  any  prior 
consultation  of  even  the  committee  ehused 
with  overseeing  such  operations.  In  fact  ac- 
tual f<MTnal  notification  of  that  committee 
came  seemingly  as  an  afterthought,  and 
only  after  my  request  was  made,  many 
months  after  the  operations  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

"    While  my  memory  must  serve  here  as  the 
only  source  for  the  substance  of  the  testi- 


mony, I  submit  the  following .  sununary  of 
Its  contents  as  an  Indication  of  what  tran- 
spired in  Chile. 

The  testimony  was  given  on  April  22,  1974 
by  Mr.  Colby,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr. 
PhlUlps,  who  was  apparently  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican specialist  of  the  CIA.  Also  in  attendance 
were  Chairman  Nedzi  and  Prank  Slatlnshek, 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
48  pages  of  testimony  is  devoted  to  exposi- 
tion by  Mr.  Colby  of  a  continuous  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  involvement  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  Chile  from  1962  through 
1973.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  testi- 
mony provides  a  description  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  CIA  in  conducting  such  op- 
erations, focusing  on  the  details  of  how  ac- 
tivities in  Chile  were  accomplished. 

Over  the  1962  to  1973  period,  the  Forty 
Committee  (an  Interdepartmental  body  that 
reviews  and  authorizes  aU  covert  CIA  activi- 
ties and  is  chah-ed  by  the  President's  Advisor 
on  Naltonal  Security  Affairs)  authorized  the 
e.xpenditure  of  approximately  $11  million  to 
help  prevent  the  election  of  Allende  and,  hi 
Mr.  Colby's  words,  "destabilize"  the  AUende 
government  so  as  to  precipitate  its  downfall. 
The  agency  activities  in  Chile  were  viewed 
as  a  prototype,  or  laboratory  experiment,  to 
test  the  techniques  of  heavy  financial  invest- 
ment in  efforts  to  discredit  and  bring  down 
a  government. 

Funding  was  provided  to  individuals,  po- 
litical parties,  and  media  outlets  in  Chile, 
through  channels  in  other  countries  in  both 
Latin  America  and  Europe.  Mr.  Colby's  de- 
scription of  these  operations  was  direct, 
though  not  to  the  point  of  identifying  actual 
contacts  and  conduits. 

A  total  of  $3  mUUon  was  sent  in  1964  to 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  In  ChUe  that 
was  opposing  Allende  in  the  national  elec- 
tions. Also  in  1964,  unidentified  American 
corporations  suggested  that  the  CIA  serve  as 
a  conduit  for  corporate  funds  that  would  fi- 
nance anti-AUende  activities,  but  that  idea 
was  rejected  as  imworkable.  Approximately 
$500,000  was  authorized  in  1969  to  fund  in- 
dividuals who  could  be  nurtured  to  keep  the 
anti-Allende  forces  active  and  intact. 

During  the  1970  election.  In  which  Allende 
eventuaUy  was  elected  President,  •500,000 
was  given  to  opposition  party  personnel.  An 
expenditure  of  $360,000  was  authorired  to 
brlt)e  the  Chilean  Congrees.  which  at  that 
time  was  faced  with  deciding  a  run-off  elec- 
tion between  Allende  and  the  opposition  can- 
didate. The  bribe  would  have  been  part  of  a 
scheme  to  overtium  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion In  which  Allende  bad  gained  a  plurality, 
but  that  plan,  although  originally  approved 
by  the  Forty  Committee,  was  later  evaluated 
OS  unworkable. 

The  testimony  indicates  that  the  Agency 
role  in  1970  was  viewed  as  that  of  the 
"spoUer,"  involving  general  attempts  to  po- 
liUcally  destabilize  the  country  and  discredit 
Allende  to  improve  the  likelihood  that  an  op- 
position candidate  would  win. 

Following  the  election  of  Allende,  $5  mfl- 
llon  was  authorized  by  the  Forty  Commit- 
tee for  more  destablllzatlon  efforts  during  the 
period  from  1971  to  1973.  An  addltlcmal  H.6 
miUion  was  spent  for  the  1973  municipal 
elections.  Some  of  these  funds  were  used  to 
support  an  unnamed  but  InfluenUal  antl- 
Allende   newspaper. 

Although  a  specific  request  iu  the  summer 
of  1973  tot  $60,000  to  assist  the  trucker'B 
strike  was  turned  down,  the  Forty  Com- 
mittee did  authorize  in  August,  1973  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1  mUllon  for  further  poliUcal 
destabUizatlon  activities.  This  final  author- 
ization came  without  any  apparent  deter- 
rent being  posed  by  the  recently  completed 
hearings  into  ITT  involvement  in  Chile  and 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee's  disclosure 
of  CIA  Rclivitles  related   to  Watergate. 


The  full  plan  authorized  la  August  was 
called  off  when  the  military  coup  occurred 
less  than  one  month  later.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  coup,  however,  funds  that  had 
been  committed  were  spent.  These  Included 
825,000  to  one  tndvidual  to  purchase  a  radio 
station  and  $9,000  to  finance  a  trip  to  other 
Latin  American  capitals  to  reassure  them 
about  the  new  military  leaders. 

Since  learning  this  Information.  I  have 
attempted  to  ind.Kt  some  Members  to  pvr- 
sue  the  facts  of  our  Involvement  in  the 
Chilean  situation  to  determine  how  those 
policies  evolved  and  how  they  can  be  Justi- 
fied as  being  In  the  national  interest.  I  have 
had  a  reasonably  extended  conversation  with 
Congressman  Pr.^ser.  and  bne!"er  ones  with 
Congressmen  Fascell  and  HamUton,  hi  which 
I  described  what  I  learned  from  the  Colby 
testimony.  WhUe  they  were  indeed  distressed 
at  the  detaUs  of  CIA  operations,  nothing 
was  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  those  conver- 
sations that  leads  me  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  further  Investigations  or  hearings 
Into  the  broader  policy  questions  that  such 
activities    pose. 

X  turn  to  you  as  a  last  resort,  having  de- 
spaired of  the  likellhcod  of  anything  pro- 
ductive occurring  as  a  result  of  the  avenues 
I  have  already  pursued.  It  Is  indicative  of  my 
frustrations  to  note  that  in  the  five  meet- 
lugs  this  year  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  which  focused  on  human 
rights  In  Chile,  only  one  government  witness 
with  knowledge  of  U.S.  activities  in  Chile 
appeared.  At  that  hearing.  Congressman 
Praser  and  I  questioned  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Harry  Shlaudeman  oil 
possible  CIA  Involvement  in  Chile  while  he 
v.as  stationed  there  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion from  1969  through  mld-1973.  His  an- 
swers, a  transcript  of  which  Is  attached.  In- 
dicated to  me  some  knowledge  on  his  part  of 
CIA  activities  that  he  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss before  a  duly-constituted  Committee  of 
the  House.  The  Inherent  limitations  facing 
Members  of  Congress  In  uncovering  the  facts 
of  covert  activities  such  as  those  in  Chile 
requires,  I  believe,  a  commitment  by  those 
in  a  position  to  act  beyond  the  existing. 
iUusory  oversight  machinery. 

At  his  confirmation  hearings  on  July  2, 
1973,  Director  Colby  said: 

"We  are  not  going  to  run  the  kind  of  In- 
telligence service  that  other  countries  run. 
We  are  going  to  run  one  in  the  American 
society  and  the  American  constitutional 
structure,  and  I  can  see  that  there  may  be 
a  requirement  to  expose  to  the  American 
people  a  great  deal  more  than  might  be 
convenient  from  the  narrow  intelligence 
point  of  view." 

I  feel  It  Is  time  to  hold  Mr.  Colby  to  his 
commitment,  as  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  learn  what  was 
done  in  our  name  In  Chile.  Much  as  I  would 
prefer  to  see  this  accomplUhed  within  the 
channels  of  the  Congressional  process,  its 
importance  convinces  me  that  our  rery  sys- 
tem of  government  requires  that  knowledge 
of  American  activities  in  Chile  not  remain 
solely  with  a  handful  of  officials  and  Members 
of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  to 
promptly  turn  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  a  coib- 
plete,  public  bivestlgatlon  of  United  States 
relations  with  Chile.  I  trust  that  you  wUl 
agree  that  the  importance  of  this  matter  and 
its  Implications  for  future  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States  demands  no  less. 
Yours  sincerely. 

MiCUAU.  J.  Habbuvctuk. 

September  11.  1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  Morgan. 

Chairman.  House  Foreign  Affatra  Commtttee. 

2183   Rayburn   House  Qfflee   ButUtna. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  re- 

nfllrni   my   request   to  you   of  July   18,   1974. 
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iliiii  you  iaiiiatc  open  Uearitigo  in  coniieciion 
•villi  United  States  policy  witu  reaped  to 
riiiie  durliii;  the  Allende  period. 

A;-  you  kuow,  Mr.  William  Colby,  Director 
"I  iiie  CIA.  Ill  recent  newspaper  reports,  Is 
r  ix.ried  us  li«ving  stated  tliat  tlie  CIA  Is  an 
111  iriiiueiu  of  policy,  that  It  does  not  make 
p.iilcy,  !»ud  I.11.VU  in  conuectlou  with  the  A^en- 
c\  s  clandosoaie  activities  In  Chile  during  the 
MioiiUe  period,  the  Atiency  was  implenient- 
in-.:  the  roreign  policy  of  the  United  Slates. 
HiMK-e,  I  liclieve  that  tlie  issue  rests  aquarely 
All  bin  tlie  JurlMliciiou  of  the  IIousc  Foreign 
Atiairs  Commitit^f :  wlio  uuide  ilic  policy 
"  liich  Wa  the  Central  IritclIiKcnco  Agency  to 
nnderlftke  ihe  txien.-ive  clnnde.sline  activi- 
ties tic  Mi; aid  to  sul>iort  the  Alleudc  gowni- 
niont  .* 

In  nij  iipink.u.  an  ;icc.(>uul)ii(;  to  U>e  Aincr- 
IcuM  people  and  vhe  Congress  is  in  onler  and 
we  Klioiiid  demand  that  accnunUn^  from  Sec- 
rotary  of  SrAte  Kissinger  \vl»o,  according  to 
yie.  Colby,  Was  the  au!l,i>r  of  the  jiollc^  i,o- 
.  ird  Chile. 

it  is  no  longer  acceptable  for  the  Consro..- 
!•»  ncfiulo-ce  in  State  Depurtment  oltioial.«' 
••(iinlii-  before  Co!iyres.«ional  c.>!inn)(  tees  and 
niakliiK  strttemenis  which,  if  not  otitri);ht 
lies,  are  at  least  evasions  of  the  truth.  I  iir^e 
that  your  committee,  ijelorc  which  St.ite  De- 
pnrtmenr  ortlclals  have  testlflod  on  Ihlsmat- 
ler,  reopen  its  inquiry  in  light  of  what  we 
ni>w  know,  and  determine  whether  or  ma 
iran''crlpt.s  of  their  previous  tesiimonv 
.■<hotild  be  transmitted  to  the  tH-jK-Tf  menr  of 
.Justice  forperjuri-. 

Voiir<  stncere'y. 

Mkihh   J.  H.m:imn<:ujn. 

Ji'LV  18.  1074. 

Iltia.  J.  Wll  I  lAif  FlMlRHUlT. 

Chinniuin.  Si  nutr  For,i(pt  lit-hll  io>i.:  Comviil.- 
/•■v.  i:!tr>  DirUscn  Sc.nalc  Ojjit-c  Dunainij, 
War-liiiipton.  D.C. 

VH-AF.  Mb.  Chairmak:  A.s  jott  m.iy  knov/. 
lor  sometime  I  have  been  actively  hiterected 
In  the  development  of  United  States  rorei.;n 
policy  toward  Cliile,  and  particularly  since 
the  overtiirow  of  the  AUei\de  Bovernmciu  on 
sScpiember  11, 1973  aiid  my  visit  to  that  coun- 
try shortly  thereafter.  It  is  my  purpose  in 
writing  to  dLscu.ss  some  of  the  fruits  of  my 
endeavors  in  that  direction,  which  I  leol  pose 
serious  questioas  about  the  manner  in  which 
our  current  relations  with  Chile  evohed,  how 
our  policies  there  were  implemented,  and  how 
Congre^<s  ha.s  exercised  its  over-^iglit  function. 
I  request  that  yoxi  bear  with  me  on  the  length 
of  this  letter,  since  I  feel  that  the  importance 
oi  its  subjcet  matter  requires  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  presentation  of  tlic  evolution 
of  my  present  concern. 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  immorous 
reports.  datUig  from  the  time  of  Salvador 
AUende's  election  oa  President  In  1970,  al- 
leging that  the  United  States  government 
played  an  active  role  In  trying  to  influence 
Chilean  politics.  Immediately  after  the  mili- 
tary coup  last  October,  further  reports  \p- 
pearcd  which  Indicated  that  the  United 
States  was  Involved,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. At  that  time,  I  made  a  very  brief 
trip  to  Clille  which  enabled  me  to  gain  a 
sense  of  the  prevailing  attmtde  there  and 
helped  add  some  substance  to  my  earlier  Im- 
pression tliat  the  United  States  had  engaged 
in  political  and  economic  destabilization  ef- 
forts that  eventually  led  to  President  Al- 
Icnde's  downfall. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
focus  attention  In  Congress  on  the  orighis  of 
American  policy  toward  the  Allende  govern- 
ment to  determine  its  possible  Influence  in 
the  eventual  course  of  events  in  ChUe.  In 
particular,  I  was  concerned  with  the  activi- 
ties of  til©  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  latter  of 
which  la  the  subject  of  quite  limited  Con- 
ifresslonid  review  that  is  perfunctory  and 
comes  after  the  fact.  As  yon  can  reortily  .-ec 
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from  the  er;chanije  of  cone.- 
te  attached  to  this  letter,  my  etl'o  t 
been  productive  of  atiy  sui>ji8iil 
into  our  policies  toward  the 
ment.  In»-tead,  tlie  few  lieariugi 
been  held   focu.sed   largely  on 
situiition  in  Cliile  and  aHe{;alioii 
of  civil  iuid  judlrial  rights.  The  I. 
of  hearings  and  wicnesst-s  cleatij 
iiiar  faot ; 

Sc-j)t.  2(1.  l!)7;j  SubcoDiijui.'oe 
Ainerieaii  .Miairs:  A^-sLst^-nl  S 
Sriiip  ,1;iik  Kuljisv'h 

Sept.    27.    1073    biiD'oniinii  iee| 
.Anierie:;n     Alffiirs:     A.s.sistiiiiL     i 
S  fife  J:.il-  Ktibisch 

Oeioi.ier  II.  1973  8nl)<oi>inii.  I 
.■Vmericati       Atlair.s:        Central 
A-i'iii'v   wivi.ess. 

U.  tober  31.    1!)7;*  Stibioninnt  i 
American      AJfairs:      l)e:et.:e 
Aur>nry  analysis 

December  7,  )97.<J  Suheonimili 
Amfrleau    Atluirs    and    Imeni; 
ui.'ai'.dii'--  and  Movements;    •fin 
in  Chile"— Dr.  Frank  Nev. man 

M.i.v   7.    1974   Subcommittees  ( 
lO.M:    -Humaii    Rights    in    Ch 
I'orier.  former  Member  of  CViuKro 
at  uiiiiev 

A'lV  2:j.  U>74  Subroiiunii  fees  i 
lOM:  ■Human  RighUs  in  Chile" 
Oliver,  lormer  United  Slates  .Ami) 

Ji>!.e   II,   li>74  Siibioniinitlec.s 
lOM:  -nuinan  RighUs  In  Chile- 
itirney  General  Rainspy  criark;  .)u 
Bo-);  h 

June  13.  11)74  Sabeonnnil  lees 
lOM:  •Hnmaii  Rights  in  C^hile"— 
sisiaiir  Hec-retary  of  Stale  Harry  i 

June  IB.  1974  Sidx'oiinnittees 
I.OM:   •Human  Rights  in  Chile"- 
Richart:    Fagan.   John   Planck,   a 

R(H'tl 

Followilii;  the  Scptemboi-  2.'.,   1! 
Chairman  F.t.scell  is.sued  a  .statei 
read:   ".  .  .  the  Sub<M>mniittee  w 
ditional  hearin;iS  on  Chile  in  the 
We  intend  to  conduct  a  full  .seal 
tlon  of  United  States  poliey 
Tlie  coioniitied  language  ot'  tha 
has  not   been  pursued,  despite 
conversjitions  between  my  office  a 
committee  both  at  the  sttifT  le\el 
Chairman  Fasccll  and  my.self. 
«iuest  made  in  writing  by  me 
15)74  to  Chairman  Fascell  that  he 
ing  on   U.S.  activities  in   Chile 
an  inconclusive  exchange  of  lette 
months,  with  tiie  end  result 
committee  has  promised  two  da 
ings,  possibly  sometimes  this  su 
nongovernment  witnes-seit. 

The  one  possible  opportunity  t 
forded  uo  probe  United  States 
Chile  occurred  during  the 
e<-uiive  .session  testimony  In 
of  CIA  director  Wiliam  Colliy, 
tunately  refused  to  respond 
tious  oi  CIA  activities  in  Chile, 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
tee.  With  little  expectation  that 
suits  would  follow  liecau.se  of 
ereuce  to  the  CIA  In  such  matt 
to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
of  the  Hon.se  Armed  Services 
my  letter  of  April  2.  1974  to 
a  copy  of  which  is  also  attached 
the  reluctance  of  CIA  Director 
to  fully   testify   before   the  For< 
Conmiittee   and    requested    that 
Ned^lB  Subcommittee  hold  heariije 
tions   Mr.   Colby   directly   as   to 
operations  in  Chile. 

Mr.  Colby  testified  on  April  2; 
after  scHiie  delay,  largely  due  tc 
Nedzi's    desire    to    obtain 
Chairman  HebeiH-,  I  was  notified 
June  I.  1974  tliat  I  would  be  givi 
the  transcript.  I  read  Uie  hearinj 
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once  on  June  3  and  again  on  Jun  i 
the  iufoniuUion  contained  In  the 
timouy  con\inced  me  that  It  Is 
importance  for  the  Congress  and 
lean  people  to  learn  the  full  trutli 
i":an  actlvitie.-;  in  Chile.  I  wish  to 
inforiuation  with  you,  in  the  hope 
nUl  feel  the  same  sense  of  convic 
I  experienced  upon  learning  the 
of  sigiiincani   U.S.  activities  in  the 
anotiier  counirx  without  any  prior 
tii/U   of   even    the   committee   char 
overseeing  .such   opcrati(>iis.  In   fii 
formal  notilication  of  that  com 
.■^oeiningly  as  an  art;erthouiiht,  and 
niy   requct^t  wtis  made,  many  mon 
ilio  opernlion.^  liad  been  conductet] 

Willie  my  memory  mu.si;  .serve  he 
only  source  for  the  substance  of 
nionv.  I  .s\ibniit  tlie  following  b 
contents  iis  an  Indication  of  wliat  t 
I'j  Chile. 

The  tesamony  was  given  on  Apr! 
by  Mr.  Colby,  who  was  accompanied 
PhiUip.s.     who    was     apimrently 
American  .specialist  of  tiie  CIA. 
tendance  were  Cliiilrman  Neds-l 
Slatinshok,    Chief    Cotin.sel    of 
Armed    Services    Committee, 
one   third   of   the  48  pa^'ea  of  les 
devoted  19  exposition  by  Mr.  Colby 
inuious  Oentnil  Intelligence  Agenc\ 
mem  in  the  internal  politics  of 
19()2  through  1973.  Most  of  the  re 
the  testimony  provides  a  dcscriin 
meihoc's  employed  by  the  CIA  in 
such  operations,  focu-sing  on  the 
how  actit  Itles  in  Chile  were  acconij 

Over   the   19G2   to   197ll   perlcxl. 
Comiuiliee  tan  interdepartmental 
reviews  and  authorizes  all  covert 
lies  and  is  cliaired  by  the  President 
on  National  Security  Affairs) 
e\-ponditure  of  approximately  $11 
help  prevent  the  election  of  Allend  ; 
Mr.  Colby's  words,  "destabilize"'  Uv 
Government  so  .is  to  precipitate  its 
The  agency  actixitles  in  Cliile  we 
as  a  prototype,  or  laboratory 
tc'it  the  techniques  of  heavy  financi 
ment  in  efforts  to  discredit  and  br 
u  Bovcrnment. 

Funding  was  provided  to  indivlrtu 
leal    parties.   3nd   media   outlets 
throu'^h  channels  in  other  conntric 
Latin  America  and  Europe.  Mr. 
K'ription    of    these    operations    w- 
ihough  not  to  the  point  of  identify 
contacts  and  conduits. 

A  total  of  $3  million  was  .«em  ii 
the    Christian    Democratic    Party 
that  was  opposing  Allende  in  tiie 
elections.  Also  in   1964.  iinldent ill 
ictn    corporations   suggested    that 
serve  as  a  conduit  for  corporate 
would   finance   anti-AUende 
that  Idea  was  rejected  as  \tnw 
proximately  $500,000  was  authorizei  I 
i-o  fund  individuals  who  could  be 
to  keep  the  antl-AUende  forces 
intact. 

During  the  1970  election,  in  whicl 
eventually    vva-s    elected    President. 
was  given  to  opposition  party 
expenditure  of  $350,000  was  authir 
bribe  the  Chilean  Congress,  which 
time  was  faced  with  deciding  a  run 
tlon  lietween  Allende  and  the  opposi 
dldate.  The  bribe  would  have  been 
.-cheme  to  overturn  the  results  of 
Lion  In  which  Allende  had  gained  a 
tnit  that  plan,  althougii  originally 
bv  tiie  Forty  Committee,  was  later 
as  unworkable. 

The  testimony  indicates  that  tht 
role  In  1970  was  viewed  as  thai 
"spoiler,"'  Involving  general  attempts 
litlcally  destabilize  the  country  and 
Allende  to  improve  the  likelUiood 
opposition  candidate  would  win. 

Following  the  election  of  Allende 
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lion  was  authorized  by  the  Forty  Committee 
for  more  destabilization  efforts  during  the 
period  from  1971  to  1973.  An  additional  $1.5 
milliou  was  spent  for  the  1073  municipal 
elections.  Some  of  these  funds  were  used  to 
support  an  unnamed  but  Influential  antl- 
AUende  newspaper. 

Although  a  specific  request  in  the  summer 
of  1973  for  $50,000  to  assist  the  trucker's 
strike  was  turned  down,  the  Forty  Committee 
did  authorize  In  August,  1973  an  expenditure 
of  $1  million  for  further  political  destabili- 
zation activities.  This  final  authorization 
came  without  any  apparent  deterrent  being 
posed  by  the  recently  completed  hearings 
into  ITT  Involvement  in  Chile  and  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee's  disclosure  of  CIA 
activities  related  to  Watergate. 

The  full  plan  authorized  In  August  was 
called  off  when  the  military  coup  occurred 
less  than  one  month  later.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  coup,  however,  funds  that  had  been 
committed  were  spent.  These  Included  $25,- 

000  to  one  Individual  to  purchase  a  radio 
station  and  $9,000  to  finance  a  trip  to  other 
Latin  American  capitals  to  reassure  them 
about  the  new  military  leaders. 

Since  learning  this  Information,  I  have 
attempted  once  again  to  induce  some  Mem- 
bers to  pursue  the  facts  of  our  involvement 
in  the  Chilean  situation  to  determine  how 
those  policies  evolved  and  how  they  can 
be  justified  as  behig  in  the  national  interest. 

1  have  had  a  reasonably  extended  conver- 
sation with  Congre-ssman  Praser,  and  briefer 
ones  with  Congressmen  Fascell  and  Hamil- 
ton, in  which  I  described  what  I  learned  from 
the  Colby  testimony.  While  they  were  indeed 
distressed  at  the  details  of  CIA  operations, 
nothing  was  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  those 
conversations  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  further  Investigations  or 
hearings  into  the  broader  policy  questions 
that  such  activities  pose. 

I  turn  to  you  as  a  last  resort,  having 
despaired  of  the  likelihood  of  anythhig  pro- 
ductive occurring  as  a  result  of  the  avenues 
I  have  already  pursued.  It  is  Indicative  of 
my  frustrations  to  note  that  In  the  five 
meetings  this  year  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  which  focused  on 
human  rights  In  ChUe,  only  one  government 
witness  with  knowledge  of  U.S.  activities  In 
Chile  appeared.  At  that  hearing.  Congress- 
man Praser  and  I  questioned  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Harry  Shlaudeman  cm. 
possible  CIA  Involvement  In  Chile  while  he 
was  stationed  there  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion Irom  1969  through  mld-1073.  His 
answers,  a  transcript  of  which  Is  attached. 
Indicated  to  me  some  knowledge  on  his  part 
of  CIA  activities  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
discuss  before  a  duly-constituted  Committee 
of  the  House.  The  Inherent  limitations  fac- 
ing Members  of  Congress  in  uncovering  the 
facts  of  covert  activities  such  as  those  in 
Chile  requires,  I  believe,  a  commitment  by 
those  In  a  position  to  act  beyond  the  exist- 
ing,  Ulusory  oversight  machinery. 

At  his  confirmation  hearUigs  on  July  2. 
1973,  Director  Colby  said : 

"We  arejiot  going  to  run  the  kmd  of  In- 
telligence service  that  other  countries  run. 
We  are  going  to  run  one  In  the  American 
society  and  the  American  constitutional 
structure,  and  I  can  see  that  there  may  be  a 
requirement  to  expose  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  more  than  might  be  con- 
venient from  the  narrow  intelligence  point 
of  view," 

I  feel  It  Is  thne  to  hold  Mr.  Colby  to  hi- 
commitment,  as  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  learn  what  was 
done  in  our  name  In  ChUe.  Much  as  I 
would  prefer  to  see  this  accomplished  wlthhi 
the  channels  of  the  Congressional  process, 
its  importance  convinces  me  that  oup  very 
system  of  government  requires  that  knowl- 
edge of  American  activities  in  ChUe  not 
remain  solely  with  a  handful  of  officials  and 


Members  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  urge  you 
to  promptly  turn  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
a  complete  public  Investigation  ol  United 
States  relations  with  Chile.  I  trust  that  you 
will  agree  that  the  Importance  of  this  matter 
and  Its  implications  for  future  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  demands  no  les-s. 
Yours  sincerely, 

MicHAF.i,  J.  Harrinciox. 
Jt I  V  ?6,  1974. 

Hon.  Michael  J.  Harp.ingtok. 
V .S.  Itotise  of  RciKesentntii-es. 
Wa^liington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  apologize  tor  the 
delay  in  responding  to  yorr  letfer,  but  have 
been  diverted  by  hearings  In  the  Com- 
mittee   and    other    related    matters. 

The  question  you  pose  in  your  letter  is 
one  of  longstanding  concern.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  attempted  from 
time  to  time  to  examine  CIA  representatives; 
when  critical  questions  have  been  asked  of 
these  Individuals,  we  have  consistently  re- 
ceived the  answer  that  they  are  responsible 
to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  informal  Committee  of  five  In 
the  Senate,  and  they  would  not  respond  to 
specific  questions  Involving  thebr  methods 
of  Influencing  foreign  elections,  such  as 
Chile. 

I  share  your  frustration  m  this  situation, 
but,  as  you  know,  this  has  been  going  on 
in  places  other  than  Chile  for  many  years. 
I  have  sponsored  and  supported  efforts  to 
create  a  Committee  similar  to  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which  would 
have  specific  and  complete  authority  to  ex- 
amine the  CIA  and  exercise  some  control 
over  their  actlviUes.  Ajs  you  will  recall,  the 
Congress  did  not  support  these  efforts.  Fur- 
thermore, I  do  not  believe  that  a  thorough 
investigation  by  the  Foreign  BeUtions  Com- 
mittee would  produce  very  much  beyond 
that  which  we  already  know,  and  If  it  did, 
unless  there  Is  a  tremendoiis  change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  noth- 
ing could  be  done  about  It.  In  short,  the 
Senate  at  least  has  been  unwilling  to  exer- 
cise serious  control  of  the  CIA,  and  appar- 
ently approves  of  the  activities  to  which  you 
refer  In  Chile  and  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
procedure  which  the  CIA  has  followed  In 
other  countries. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is 
begtanlng,  on  the  8th  of  August,  an  Indepth 
study  of  the  problem  of  our  relations  with 
the  Communist  world.  These  hearings  will 
not  bear  directly  upon  the  problem  of  the 
CIA,  but  will  Involve  the  basic  policy  In 
which  the  CIA  thinks  It  is  Involved  in  their 
covert  activities. 

I  believe,  in  spite  of  our  frustration,  that 
the  creation  of  a  Jomt  Committee,  with  full 
authority  to  examine  the  CIA  and  control  It 
Is  the  only  practical  answer  to  the  problem 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  In  a  show 
down,  never  has  sufBclent  votes  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  forces  led  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  the  Senate 
but  a  Joint  Conunlttee,  If  It  felt  dispoeed  to 
do  so,  I  think  would  have  sufficient  prestige 
to  exercise  control.  If  you  think  weU  of  this 
Idea,  I  will  be  glad  to  Join  with  you  in  spon- 
soring a  renewal  of  the  effort  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Intelligence 
Community. 
Wlt^j  all"  best  wishes,  i  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.    W.    FULBRICJIT. 

SEPTEMBfra  11,  1974 

Hon.   J.    WiLT.lAM   PULBRICHT, 

Chairman,  Senate   Foreign   Relations  Com- 
mittee,    1215     ZHrksen     Senate     Otpfp 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAniMAN:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
affirm my  request  to  you  of  July  18,  1974, 
that  you  initiate  open  hearings  in  connec- 


tion with  United  Slates  policy  with  respccl 
to  Chile  during  the  Allende  period. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  William  Colby,  Director 
of  the  CIA,  in  recent  newspaper  reports,  1^ 
reported  as  having  stated  that  the  CIA  is 
an  instrument  of  policy,  that  it  does  net 
make  policy,  and  that  in  connection  wUh 
the  Agency's  clandestine  activities  In  Chile 
during  the  Allende  period,  the  Agency  was 
Implementing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Hence,  I  believe  that  the  is- 
sue rests  squarely  within  the  juriadlctlOD  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
who  made  the  policy  which  led  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  undertake  the  exten- 
sive clatidestlne  activities  designed  to  sub- 
vert the  Allende  government. 

In  mv  opinion,  an  accounting  to  the 
Ameiican  people  and  the  Congress  is  In  order 
and  we  should  demand  that  accounting  from 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Colby,  was  the  author  of  the  policy 
toward  ChUe. 

It  is  no  longer  acceptable  for  the  Congress 
to  acquiesce  in  State  Department  officials' 
coming  l^efore  Congressional  committees  and 
making  statements  which.  If  not  outright 
lies,  are  at  least  evasions  of  the  truth.  I  urge 
that  your  committee,  before  which  State 
Depaitioent  ofliclPis  have  testified  on  this 
mailer,  reopen  its  inquh-y  in  light  of  what 
we  now  knoA',  and  determine  whether  or  not 
transcripts  of  their  previous  testimony 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Deparimei  i 
of  Justice  lor  perjury. 
Youio  sUicerely. 

MiCUAEl.    J.    HAiSaiKCli.,--.-. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Erlenborn  fat  the  request  of  Mi-. 
Rhodes),  after  4  p.m.  today,  through 
June  26,  1975,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.s.  Collins  of  Illinois  tat  the  request 
of  Mr.  ONeill),  after  1  pjn.,  todav. 
through  Monday,  July  14,  1975,  on  ac- 
count of  oflScial  committee  business. 

Mr.  DiGGs  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
O'Neill),  from  3:30  p.m.,  today,  until 
Piiday.  July  18,  1975,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  order.s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

<Tlie  following  Membera  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ml-.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hastings,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harkin)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FonD  of  Michigan,  for  5  minute-s 
today. 

Mr.  Meeds,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  todai'. 
Mr.  Praser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Koch,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Ford  o£  Tennes.see.  for  5  auimles. 
today. 
Mr.  Lkccbtt,  for  15  mluute:^.  todav. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  uiutnlmous  consent.  pernitd3ion  to 
revise  ;;nd  extend  remark.^  waa  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Uabrington,  iiotwitlLStandinK  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  paces  of  the 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,965. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  notwitlvitanding  the 
lact  that  it  exceeds  two  pases  of  the 
Recokd  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,251. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortli  Dakota,  to  ex- 
tend his  remark.*?  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord, following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mooi;- 
iiEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wampler.  notwitlt-standing  tlie 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $69.5. 

Mr.  Fkknzel.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  prior  to  tiie  vote  on  reconunit- 
tal  of  the  energy  bill. 

Mr.  Cohen,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
excceils  two  pages  of  the  Conrre&sionai. 
Rfcorb  and  Ls  estimated  bv  t!\e  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,042.50. 

Mr.  Oi'DE.  wnd  to  include  excianeous 
matter. 

Mr.  PiRKiNs  in  two  iiv>tance.s. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
fiuest  of  Mr.  Oilman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:  > 

Mr.  Oilman  in  four  instance.^. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wi.'^consin. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Erlenboen. 

Mr.  GXTTER. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  two  In.'itance.s. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
.■^tjinces. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  tlu-ee  inotance.s. 
Mr.  Ashbrouk  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  t>vo  instance-i. 

Mi\  Di:  Pont. 

Mr.  Buchakan. 

'The  following  Meml)er3  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hahkih)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Simon  In  eight  ln5tance.<i 

Mr.  Jenrettz. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Mixta. 

Mr.  Conyeks  hi  thi-ee  Instances. 

Mr.  GoNZAUz  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomta  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  Instances 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Ma.ss90hu.>etts  In 
(WO  instances. 


Ml. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mis 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Jokes  of  Tennessee. 

Gay  DOS  in  10  in.<?tances. 

Ro<i£Rs  in  five  instances. 

Dices. 

John  L.  Bustom  va  t\\\t 

Mazzoli. 

Symtncton. 

Murphy  ol"  Nt-.v  Yorl;. 

Hall. 

Riecle. 

.  Burke  of  Caluoitii  i 

Zeferettt  ill  t'.vrt  it'.-tjuK 

McCoRMAc  K  ill  t'.'.n  instni 

Harkin. 


ii.staiices. 


t 
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SENATE  BILL  RE.Fr: 

.'V  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speak 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  a: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  Instire  the  rlyht  !o 
lion  for  aU  handicapped  children 
vide  tinanclal  aj^sis-'itnte     o  the 
such  purposes;  to  the  C'-rnuiitee 
flo'i  and  Inbor. 


oUowing 
u"'s  table 
follows : 
in  educa- 
irt  to  pro- 
t;ites  for 
II  Ediica- 


ADJOL'RNMEN' r 

Mv.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Streaker.  I 
the  House  do  now  ad.iouni. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to:  a, 
'at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.i 
if«  prc\ious  order.  tJie  Hou.se  i 
until  tomorrow,  Fiid:'.v.  Tmho  2(1 
10  o'rlock  a.m. 


love  tha  t 

iiotordiugly 

>  under 

ajilournecl 

lf)7r).  at 
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rx  pi 


reroi  niendi 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV, 
communications   were  taken   . 
Speaker's  table  and  refeiied  a.s 

1246.  A  letter  frcni  Mie  Oiivci 
Security  Assistance  Aj;en<-v.  tra 
notice  of  the  lut«iitiou  oi  the  _ 
of  the  Navy  to  otter  to  sell  cer'a, 
articles  and  services  Ui  the  Veden»I 
of  Oermauy.  pursuunt  to  seciioii  aii 
Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Ac{.  as  am 
the  Committee  on  luternai  (ovuil  Re 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  E\eciitiv« 
Ffederal  Comimmications  Conxmissi 
mltthig  a  report  ou  the  backlog  o 
iHI>pIicatlon8  and  hearir.K  cn=;es  in 
mlselon  as  of  April  3(t.  i:>75.  p\i 
section  5(e)  of  the  Conniianicatio 
amended;  to  the  Comtniiu-e  en  lute 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1248.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secreta  v 
Army,  transmittuig  a  report  recoi 
deauthorlzation  of  certain  projects 
to  section  12  of  PubUc  Lav.'  95-251 
No.  94-192 »:  to  the  Coii\mlt!ee  ( 
Wt>rks  and  Iran-spori^itiou  ^ud  ord^ 
printed. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Assisiant 
of  tlie   Air  Force    (iManiio.ver   anc 
Affairs),   irausmictiiig   a   drait   of 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Pi 
Crnited   St*t-es   t«   preseii'    in    the 
Congress,  a  medal  to  Bri^.  Gen. 
Yeager:  jouitly,  t.o  the  ConnniUees 
Service...  and  BanltinK.  Cirre'icv  and 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  Secvelary 
Educaiion,    and    Weliare,    transmii 
tirst  annual  report  on  the  c>i)erat 
special  pay  program  for  medical 
the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Pvib 
Ser\ice,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C  31.1  le 
96 »;   Jointl;-.  t«  the  Committees  ( 
Services,   and  Interstaie   fM.-l  Fore 
nierce. 

1251.  A    letter    from    ti-e    Adni 
National  Highway  Trsiffic  Saieiy  .. 
lii.ji,   Deimrinient  of  Tran^txirtat 
nilTSinu     regiilaljons    e^-abllshln 
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report 

of 
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pro  n^m 


Dep  irtment 


tire  cjualiiy  f^ritding  standards,  ^ ,. 

pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  Nationi  1 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
U.S.C.  1423];  Jointly,  to  the  Commlitees 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  an  I 
Works  and  Tran.sportalion. 

REOFIVJ.O  IllOJl  THE  COMPTROLLER  Gl^ERAL 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
Ol   ilie  United  Stales,  transmitting 
that  tlie  discontinuation  of  the  pr. 
direct  loans  for  tlie  construction  or 
tiou  of  college  liousing  and  related  ficUltles 
!!nd  the  resultiiiK  failure  of  the  De^. 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
jirtte  a  portion  of  the  public  ent 
vohliiK  fund  -'College  Housing—] 
Oiher  E\pei).«es.''  constitute  a  rescission 
hudget   authority  which   has  not 
p.jrted  to  tlie  Congrets  by  the  . 
snant  to.'ection  1015(a)  of  the 
Control  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
;he  Committee  ou  Appropriations 
dered  to  be  printed. 

1253.  A  letter  fro'n  the  Comptroller 
oi"  the  United  States,  transmitting 
iluic  furilier  progress  is  needed  by  th* 
ers    Home    Administration,    T 
Agriculture,  in  developing  an  adequ4te 
a<'(X>unting  .s>stem;  Jointly,  to  the  i 
rre.-^  on  fiovenunent  Opei-ations,  and 
l.nre. 
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Under  claii.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  redorts 
( jmmittee.s  were  delivered  to  th( 
Un-  printing  and  reference  to  the 
c.Mleiidav,  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on 
ir.R.  8069.  A  bill  making  approprlatfcns 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  H< 
ncatiori.  and  Welfare,  and  related 
for  the  fi.scAl  year  ending  June  30, 
the  period  ending  September  30, 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  94  _. 
f«:rred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wholi 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:   Committee  on    . 
Meau'^.  H.R.  8030.  A  bill  to  increase 
porary  debt  limitation  tmtll 
1975    (Rept.  No.  94-312).  Referred 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:   Comtnlttee  on  Api^prla' 
tioiis.  H.R.  8070.  A  bill  making  appropi  latlons 
fur  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
IJevelopment.   and   for  simdry  tod 
ox'outive  agencies,  Ijoards,  bureaus, 
sions.  corporatioiiM,  and  offices  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  th« 
ending  September  30, 1976,  and  for 
po.sns    (Rept.  No.  94-313).  Referred 
crrMiimittee  of  the  Wliole  House  on 
(H  the  Union. 
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Under  clause  4  of  the  XXII, 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introducfd 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Isla4d 
himself,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mrs 

Mr.  BtTRGENER,  Mr.  Yatron, 
nrs,  Mr.  OrTiNCER,  Mr.  Roe, 
rF,BS,  Mr.  RU.SSO,  Mr.  W, 
Winn.  Mr.  Riegle,  Ms 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Harrincto^,  and 
Mr.  Cornell  >  : 
H.R.  8028.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimfnatory 

einploynient  practices  with  respect 

cally  handicapped  persons;  to  the 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY  (for  himself,  t^d  Mr. 
R.\n.sBACKi : 
H.R.  8029.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit 

Pedenil  inci.nu'  taxes  f,r  a  payment  fr^ra 
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U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ULLMAN    (for   himself,    and 

Mr.    SCHNEEBELI)  : 

H.R.  8030.  A  bill  to  increase  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  until  November  15,  1975; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Clay  and  Mrs.  Scmroedeb)  : 
H.R.  8031.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Employee  Labor  Relations  Board  to  regulate 
Federal  labor-management  relations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FREY  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Byron, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.  RisENHOovER,  Mr.  Sebelius,  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  : 
H.R.    8032.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Com- 
munications Act  Of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
renewal    of    licenses    for    the    operation    of 
broadcasting  stations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8033.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  United  States  in  the  African 
Development   Fund;    to    the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Cocchlin.  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.  8034.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  settlement 
of  medical  malpractice  claims  through  a  Fed- 
eral  program   of   reinsurance    and   through 
voluntary  arbitration  under  State  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8035.  A  bill  to  require  that  impact- 
resistant    eyeglasses    be    issued    under    the 
medical   program  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty;  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  8036.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations   to   include  elected 
school  board  officials;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   himself. 
Mr.    ScHEiTER,    Mr.     Moakley.    Mr. 
Phaser,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Stark,   Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, and  Mrs.  Chisholm)  : 
H.R,  8037.  A  bill  to  provide  immunity  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  to  those  per- 
sons who  because  of  disapproval  of  the  mili- 
tary Involvement  of  the  United  States  In  In- 
dochina during  the  period  covering  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  and  ending  May  i,  1975.  resisted 
the  draft,  were  absent  from  the  armed  forces 
without  leave,  or  disobeyed  an  order,  which 
order  if  obeyed  could  reasonably  have  led  to 
the  death  of  another  human  being,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.    8038.   A   bill    to   amend   title   XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  outpatient  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices; to  the  Committe  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  MILFORD: 
H.R.  8039.  A  bill  for  the  appointment  of 
special  prosecutors;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  8040.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  809  of 
tlie.  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1968  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  selling,  leasing,  transferring  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  the  lands  constituting  Fort 
DeRussy,  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  domes- 
the  distilled  spirits  may  be  withdrawn  with- 
out tax  from  foreign-trade  zones  for  use  by 


foreign  governments  and  their  diplomatic 
personnel;  to  the  Committe  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  Califomla,  Mr.  Hakrington,  and 
Mr.  Solahz)  : 
H.R.  8042.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  pro- 
grams of  educational,  employment,  and  other 
assistance  to  areas  with  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  foreign  born  persons;  to   the  Com- 
mitte on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  8043.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.R.  8044.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wiivs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELT^  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzuc, 
Mr.  Eadillo.  Mr.  Eckh.*rdt.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Solaez  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  8045.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment ol  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and 
Seashore  Urban  National  Park  in  the  State  ol 
Caliiorni:".;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insi'Inr  Allairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8046.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  provide  that  the 
rental  value  of  a  parsonage  furnished  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  a  minister  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income;  to  ilie  Committee 
on  Ways  a'ld  Means. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 
H.R.  8047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  inequities  in  the  de- 
teimlnaticu  of  rates  ol  basic  pay  in  conver- 
sions to  the  General  .Schedule  o"f  employees 
and  positions  .subject  to  prevailing  rate  pay 
schedules:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
aiid  Civil  Ser'ice. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  8048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  to  exempt  certain  transportation 
employees  of  private  carriers  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  from  the  provisions  of  such  act 
relating  to  maximum  and  overtime  hours  of 
labor;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Tennessee,    and   Mr. 
Bonker)  : 
H  R.  8049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  publica- 
tions   of    institutions    of   higher   education 
shall  qualify  for  second-class  mall  rates;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PRASER  (for  himselL  and  Mr 
Karth)  : 
H.R.  8050.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
payment  of  State  unemplojTnent  compensa- 
tion benefits  which  are  attributable  to  serv- 
ices performed  by  certain  emplovees  of 
State  or  local  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  8051.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  In  the 
name  of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen 
Charles  E.  Yeager;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Banking,  Currencv 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8062.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mlUtary 
departments    from    using    dogs    In    connec- 
tion with  any  research  or  other  activities  re- 
lating   to    biological    or    chemical    warfare 
agents;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Broom- 
iiELD,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Davis^ 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Eme«t, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Han- 
sen,   Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Huxis.    Mr. 
HuicHiNsoN.  Mr,  Hyde,  Mr.  John- 


son of  Permsylvania,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
MiTHis,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana) : 
H.R.  8053.  A  bUl  to  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  investment  capital  required  to 
expand  both  job  opportunities  and  produc- 
tivity in  tl;e  private  sector  of  the  economy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     KEMP     "(for     himself,     Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mrs,  Pettis,  Mr.  Runnels. 
Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr.  Steel- 
man,    Mr.    Vander    Jagt,    and    Mr. 
Walsh)  : 
H.R.  8054.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  investment  capital  required  to 
expand  both  job  opportunities  and  pitxluc- 
tivity  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Steed.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Blouin.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Nrx.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Fulton,  Mr,  Bevill,  Mr.  Legcett.  Mr. 
Andrews    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Murphy   of   Illinois.  Ms.   Keys,  Mr. 
Wacgonner.       Mr.       Santini.       Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin.  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Ichokd.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Vigorito.  Mr,  Downing  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr,  Dan  DanielI  : 
H.R,   8055,   A   bill    to   amend   the   Fteder!>l 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relatUig  to  per- 
mits for  the  discharge  of  dredged  and  fill 
material,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr,  McDADE : 
H,R.  8056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McEwen) : 
H.R.  80S7.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  include  small  business  establish- 
ments primarily  engaged  in  the  production 
of  cows  milk  for  purposes  of  obtaining  loan-j 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  requirements 
established  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business, 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for  himself,   Mr 
ONeill,   and   Mr.   Birke  of  Massa- 
chusetts) : 
H.R.  8058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance   of   a   special   postage   stamp    in   com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  annivei-sarv 
of  the  Battle  of  Dorchester  Heights;   to  the 
Coinmiitee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By   Mr.   MimPHY  of  New   York    ifor 
himself,  and  Mr.  Lent  » : 
H.R.  8059.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and   Nationality   Act   to   facilitate   the 
entry  of  visitors  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing its   Bicentennial    Anniversaiv.   and   for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  8060.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  ]9fi5,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  8061.  A  bill  to  encourage  St^te-^  to  pro- 
vide i-eal  property  tax  reUef  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income Individuals  who  have  attained 
age    65;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R,  8062,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall  be  required  to  apply  a  means  test,  or 
limit  benefits  on  the  basis  of  federally  pre- 
scribed income  levels,  in  determining  the 
Individuals  for  whom  education,  tran^mrta- 
tion.  recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services  may  be;  provided  thereunder,  if  such 
services  are  provided  in  a  manner  consistent 
v.ith  certain  specified  State  programs'  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  8063.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  In  the  name 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Yeager;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  and  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  80«4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  8069.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30,  1976. 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  8070.  A  bill  making  appropriatiou:! 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  Independent 
executive  agencies,  boards,  bureaus,  com- 
mlaslons,  corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  to  cstabll.sh 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  and 
for  other  purposes:    to  the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  George  Washington 
to  the  grade  of  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service.'^. 

By  Mr.  nXHIAN: 
H.J.  Ees.  520.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


E  k 


HJ.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolutlo: 
an  amendment  to  the 
vide  for  the  direct  popular 
President  and  Vice  President  of 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  th 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.J.  Res.  522.  Joint  resolution 
the  establishment  of  a  Tule 
WUdlife  Refuge,  and  for  other 
the   Committee   on    Merchant 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  M.ARTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  523.  Joint  re.solulio 
an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  relative  to 
lu  public  education;   to  the 
the  JucMclary. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for    1 
MoTTL.   and   Mr.   Taylo 
Carolina) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  317.  Concurrent 
disapprove  certain  sections  of 
ment    of    Health,    Education, 
regulations  relating  to 
the  basis  of  sex  in  education 
activities  receiving  or  benefiting 
eral  financial  assistance 
letlc  programs  and  gr.ints;  to 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   MILFORD    (lor 
Alex.\ndbr.  Mr.  Derwin 
MAN.   Mr.   Howe.   Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Krebs.  M 
siNo,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  ManJi, 
zoLi,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr. 
Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.    Con.   Re.s.    318.    Concurren 
to  es'.ablis'i   a   Joint   Select   Coii 
Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himse 
KIN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr 
TON,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
BODiNo,   Mr.   Roe,   Mrs. 
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RADIO  FREE  EUROPE.  RADIO  LIB- 
ERTY. AND  THE  BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 


th; 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN.  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  1950's  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  have  been  serving  to  bridge 
the  information  gap  resulting  from  tight 
government  control  of  the  media  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  While 
sati-sfying  tlie  needs  of  the  people  of 
these  countries  for  a  truthful  alternative 
source  of  information  on  events  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  radios  have  been  build- 
ing a  reser\'e  of  good  will  for  the  United 
States  among  their  tens  of  millions  of 
listeners.  The  usefulness  of  the  radios 
has  been  most  apparent  in  times  of  in- 
ternational crises  such  as  the  1967  and 
1973  Middle  East  wars,  when  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
were  subjected  to  news  blackouts  and  dis- 
torted reports  by  their  own  governments. 
At  those  times,  the  credibility  of  the  ra- 
dios was  substantiated  by  the  large  rise 
in  RFE  and  RL  listenershlp. 

In  response  to  changes  in  U.S.  policy 
and  the  International  climate,  the  tone 
of  the  broadcasts  changed  over  the  years. 
In  the  late  1950's,  the  goal  of  the  radios 
changed  from  liberation  of  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  to  lib- 


eralization of  the  systems  . 
they  lived.  Throughout  the 
radios  moved  further  from  t 
rhetoric  of  the  1950's.  Unde 
sional  auspice.s,  CIA  control  of 
was  ended  in  1971.  CongreFs 
act  establishing  the  Board  fo 
tional  Broadcasting  as  an  in 
Government  agency  to  oversef 
ations  of  the  radios  in  1973 
ough    review    of    RFE/RL 
large-.scale  measures  were 
make  tlie  radios  both  more 
more  economical.  Further  r-._ 
in  1974  and  1975  reduced  sta! 
30  percent  from  1969  figures. 
cal  operations  of  the  two  radils 
being  combined  as  a  means 
administrative  costs. 

This  year  the  President  has 
gress  to  authoi-ize  the  appro 
$65,640,000  for  the  operation 
RL,  and   the  Board  for 
Broadcasting  in  fiscal  year  197 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
1977.  While  this  amount 
approximately  $15  million 
the   1975  appropriations,   a   . 
part  of  this  increase  reflect^  . 
and  the  continuing  devaluati  )n 
dollar  against  the  West  Genna  i 
In  fact,  since  tlie  request  was 
the  position  of  the  dollar  has 
still  further.  The  remainder 
crease  is  to  go  to  financing  th( 
tion  of  additional  staff  and  tc 
upgrading  of  transmitting 


June  19 


Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent 
calling  for  a  fair  and  equitable  alKjcatlon 
restricted-use  outdoor  recreational 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ani  I 
Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOL  JTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  AMBRO: 
H.R.  8065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol 
Scudieri;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  8066.  A   bill   lor  the  relief 
Heung   Cheng;    to   the    Commltte« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  8067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Rollins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  8068.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Velimanovlc;    to    the    Committee 
Judiciary. 


private 
and 


Carmela 
udlclary. 

of  King 
oa   the 


James  U. 
,  udlclary. 

of|  Radovan 
on    the 


t> 


Mr.  Har- 

BcR- 

Mr. 

Schroeder, 


,     PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tlie  Clefk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

155.  By  Mr.  LENT:   Petition  of 
Island  Coalition  for  Life,  relative 
tablLshment  of  a  National  Respect 
man  Life  Week;   to  the  Committei 
OiTice  and  Civil  Service. 

156.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Also,  petition 
city  council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative 
propo.sed  "means  test"  for  services 
citizens;    to    the   Committee   on 
Means. 
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tions  has  reported  H.R.  4699 
amendment  authorizing  the  -^. 
tion  of  an  additional  $5  milliofi 
may  be  used  solely  to  counter 
of  any  further  devaluation  of 
dollar  and  another  amendment 
supplemental  authorizations  foi 

The  Soviet  Union  and  some 
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Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
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mutual  understanding.  Their 
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present   International 
am,  therefore,  supporting  H.R.  4|B99. 
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TOWARD  THE  YEAR  2000 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  spoke  recently  to  tiie 
World  Future  Society  and  has  suggested 
that  his  remarks  to  that  gi-oup  might  be- 
come part  of  our  dialog  on  Government 
structure.  Here  is  a  portion  of  Senator 
Kennedy's  remarks: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Kennedy 
We  cannot  navigate  through  the  final 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  without  major 
institutional  changes.  In  a  time  of  acceler- 
ated change,  all  our  Institutions  are  under 
increased  stress — ^religion,  the  family,  the 
educational  system — but  there  Is  no  place 
where  the  Impact  is  clearer  than  In  the  Con- 
gress. We  must  reshape  our  Institutions  to 
cope  with  our  technological  age. 

There  has  been  some  congressional  reform 
in  recent  years,  which  has  opened  up  our 
hearings  and  committee  meetings  to  the 
public  and  we  recently  loosened  the  filibuster 
rule,  to  35  rather  than  %  of  the  Senators 
present  to  shut  off  debate. 

These  are  important  steps,  but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  make  the  Congress  respon- 
sive to  the  technological  requirements  of  our 
age,  and  capable  of  dealing  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  as  an  equal  partner. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  «n  effective 
Congress  Is  the  pattern  of  conflicting,  over- 
lapping Jurisdictions  among  committees. 

Take  the  energy  area,  for  example,  we  all 
accept  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  poUcy;  yet  Congress  has  thus  far  been 
unable  to  act  on  a  bill.  In  the  House,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  handles  the 
problem  of  oil  Import  quotas,  tariffs,  and 
excise  taxes  on  gasoline,  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  handles  Energy  R.&D. 
and  the  Interior  Committee  handles  natural 
resources,  including  coal  and  oil. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee 
handles  energy  taxation,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee deals  with  Industrial  production  and 
use  of  energy,  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee with  nuclear  energy,  the  Interior 
Committee  with  resources,  and  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Conunittee  with  basic 
research. 

Yet  none  of  these  committees  is  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  very  important  foreign 
policy  considerations  that  dominate  the  en- 
ergy area.  I  spent  the  last  ten  days  traveling 
through  the  Middle  East  discussing  energy 
and  foreign  policy  Issues  with  leaders  In  those 
countries. 

It's  clear  from  these  meetings  that  we 
cannot  solve  the  U.S.  energy  problem  with- 
out Improved  cooperation  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  idea  of  complete  energy 
Independence  for  the  U.S.  Is  an  illusion. 

The  energy  issue  highlights  the  tremendous 
Interdependence  of  our  technological  age 
and  the  need  for  a  systemic  approach  to  our 
problems.  For  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem must  be  Interwoven  with  solutions  to 
the  recession,  the  inflation.  International 
economic  cooperation,  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  c^tlmum  utilization  of 
our  scientific  and  technical  resources. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  structure  of 
the  Congress,  which  was  established  in  the 
1940s  does  not  have  the  flexibility  to  deal 
with  Interdependent  systemic  problems  of 
this    magnitude. 

The  health  area  in  which  I  have  been  per- 
sonally Involved  further  Ulustrates  the  need 
lor  congressional  reform  and  the  reshaping 
of  Institutions  throughout  our  society. 

For  example,  the  development  and  passage 
or  progressive,  comprehensive  Federal  health 
legislation  has  been  .sertou.sly  impaired    ly 
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the  outmoded  and  anachronistic  committee 
structure.  Jurisdiction  over  health  legisla- 
tion is  divided  among  at  least  five  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate.  This  fragmen- 
tation of  jurisdiction  has  given  special  in- 
terest groups  opposed  to  necessary  reform 
of  our  health  care  system  a  far  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  delay,  deflect,  and  defeat  necessary 
legislation  than  should  be  tolerated. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems,  we  have 
made  some  progress.  During  the  past  two 
yeai-s.  two  important  pieces  of  legislation 
have  passed  the  Congress  which  recognize 
the  growing  necessity  for  increased  public 
participation  In  health  care  institutions.  The 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973  requires  at  least  >i  consumer  member- 
ship In  a  health  maintenance  organization's 
policy  making  body  In  order  to  achieve  Fed- 
eral certification.  The  National  Health  Policy, 
Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974,  requires  that  a  majority  of  the  policy 
making  board  be  composed  of  consumers. 
Such  public  participation  was  unthinkable 
as  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  and  In  fact 
proscribed  by  many  laws. 

Social  control  over  health  technology  is 
another  field  which  will  require  increasing 
attention  over  the  coming  decades.  For  ex- 
ample, recent  advances  In  genetic  engineer- 
ing make  it  possible  to  fuse  together  the 
genes  of  separate  species.  This  is  a  break- 
through In  biology  comparable  to  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom  in  physics.  It  could  greatly 
aid  In  the  control  of  disease  and  increased 
agricultural  productivity.  But  if  piirsued 
without  proper  safeguards,  it  could  con- 
ceivably unleash  major  epidemics  across  the 
globe. 

The  Founding  Fathers— Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, and  others — had  no  fear  of  planning 
when  they  established  the  Republic.  L'Enfant 
could  not  have  laid  oyit  the  capital  along 
the  beautiful  lines  we  still  cherish  today.  If 
he  had  been  afraid  to  plan  for  the  future. 
American  pioneers  could  not  have  conquered 
the  wilderness  and  created  communities 
across  the  continent,  if  they  had  not  come 
together  and  planned  for  a  common  future. 
Yet  the  word  plamilng  evokes  apprehen- 
sion among  our  public  figures.  But  effective 
planning  does  not  lead  to  loss  of  personal 
liberty,  rather  to  Its  enhancement.  The  most 
effective  multi-national  corporations  suc- 
ceed because  of  their  long  range  planning. 
They  set  goals,  and  plan  to  achieve  them. 
This  is  the  kind  of  hard-headed  planning  we 
need  in  all  parts  of  our  society. 

We  have  to  openly  assess  future  trends  and 
options — not  to  lay  out  some  precise  master 
plan  to  be  imposed  on  the  public — but  to 
honestly  present  the  full  range  of  "alterna- 
tive futures."  with  their  relative  costs  and 
benefius.  A  sort  of  "truth-ln-packaglng"  for 
the  future.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  citizens 
make  informed  choices  on  the  vital  Issues 
before  us. 

As  aids  in  this  effort,  there  have  been  two 
recent  changes  in  the  Congress  designed  to 
provide  foresight  as  well  a.s  oversight.  These 
are  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  As  the  first 
chairman  of  OTA,  I  would  like  to  share  our 
experience  to  date  with  you. 

The  Impetus  for  OTA  vras  congressional  in- 
ability to  assess  major  Federal  programs  In- 
volving complex  technology.  The  executive 
branch,  with  Its  vast  resources,  would  de- 
velop complex  programs  which  Congress  had 
no  capability  to  properly  evaluate.  So  when 
the  time  came  to  vote  on  Issues  such  as  the 
ABM,  the  SST,  or  the  Space  Shuttle,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  Congress  to  marshall 
the  facts  and  arguments  effectively. 

OTA  is  designed  to  bring  to  congressional 
cou.sideration  of  technical  Issues  the  best 
technical  expertise  the  Nation  has  to  offer, 
along  with  the  views  of  concerned  citizens. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  have  an  operating 
office  with  a  staff  of  sixty-five  and  a  cadre  of 
two  hundred  consiUtauts.  We  have  an  active, 
outstanding   advisory   councU,   including   a 
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Nobel  laureate  in  medicine,  the  presidents  ol 
the  Nation's  two  leading  universities,  the 
executive  vice  presidents  of  two  major  tecn- 
nic*l  corporations,  and  other  leading  ihini;- 
ers  in  a  variety  of  disciplines. 

I  am  also  drafting  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  futures  agencv. 
This  would  be  an  Independent  federal  agency 
to  serve  as  a  national  showcase  for  promising 
new  technologies.  These  would  be  tech- 
nologies: (A)  on  which  the  research  had  been 
largely  completed,  but  on  which  further  de- 
velopment was  required  to  demonstrate  its 
full  potential;  and  (B)  whose  application  cut 
across  the  responsibilities  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  so  that  no  other  Elngle  agency 
would  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  lor  an 
adequate  demoiastration  of  the   techuolog; . 

The  mission  of  the  experimental  futiu-es 
agency  would  be  to  demonstrate  the  potential 
of  promising  technological  systems  and 
stimulate  their  adoption  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Thus,  this  agency  could  sponsor  the 
demonstration  of  an  experimental  com- 
munity using  solar  power  to  meet  its  energy 
needs,  recycling  waste  disposal  for  additional 
energy  and  organic  farming.  employUig 
modular  pergonal  rapid  transit,  and  advanced 
telecommunications  to  meet  its  educational 
and  business  communication  needs. 

Through  this  kind  of  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram, we  could  experiment  with  alternative 
futures,  and  show  the  public  what  is  possible 
if  we  make  the  right  choices  today.  I  am 
confident  that  the  nation's  scientists  and 
other  professionals,  working  together  with 
concerned  citizens,  could  design  experimental 
communities  to  show  us  what  would  even- 
tually be  possible  for  all  Americans  in  all 

communities.  Clean  air  and  clean  water 

reliable  personal  rapid  transit — computerized 
health  services  and  educational  svstems 
avauable  to  all  hospitals,  cimicsl  and 
schools — underground  utUities  which  can  be 

modified  without  ripping   up   the   streets 

public  safety  systems  which  use  advanced 
technology  to  assure  safe  streets  and  homes — 
and  environmentally  sound  energy  sources- 
all  on  a  community  scale  attuned  to  human 
needs. 

I've  outlined  some  of  the  steps  I  belle\e 
we  need  to  take  to  set  the  country  on  course 
to  the  year  2000.  But  what  we  need  above  all. 
is  the  coinage  and  commitment  to  shape  Zhe 
future.  In  the  words  of  Whitehead:  "Modern 
science  has  imposed  on  humanity  the  neces- 
sity for  wandering.  Its  progressive  thought 
and  technology  make  the  transition  through 
lime  from  generation  to  generation,  a  true 
migration  into  uncharted  seas  of  adventure. 
The  very  benefit  of  wandering  is  that  It  is 
dangerous  and  needs  skill  to  avert  evils.  We 
must  expect,  therefore,  that  the  future  will 
disclose  dangers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  lu- 
ture  to  be  dangerous;  and  it  is  among  the 
merits  of  science  that  it  equips  the  future 
lor  its  duiies. " 


SOLAR  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  H Jl. 
3474,  a  bill  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  ERDA  is  under  consideration, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  for  their 
extensive  and  competent  review  of  the 
Nation's  potential  in  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development. 

I  think  that  the  committee  wisely 
noted  that  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  and  the 
Solar    Energy    Research,    Development 
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and  Demonstration  Act,  which  were 
passed  last  year,  clearly  slasud  the  strong 
desire  of  the  American  dtlzemy  to  utilize 
solar  energy  technologies  as  soon  as  they 
become  available  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  committee  felt  that  in  order  to  im- 
plement the  Intent  of  these  public  laws 
quickly  and  efficiently  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  ERDA's  budget  re- 
quest for  solar  research  and  develop- 
ment. Consequently,  the  committee  took 
action  and  established  authorization 
levels  which  approximately  double 
ERDA's  budgetary  requests  in  the  area 
of  solar  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conmiend  the  commit- 
tee for  endorsing  a  program  which  has 
truly  unlimited  possibilities  and  promises 
great  advantages  to  the  consumer  of  the 
future.  While  Congress  is  attempting  to 
address  our  energy  needs,  the  commit- 
tee's advancement  of  solar  energy's  role 
in  "Project  Independence"  comes  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  committee's 
action  regarding  the  Solar  Research  In- 
stitute. The  Institute  will  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  solar  research  in  such  areas  as 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings,  indus- 
•  trial  process  heating,  thermal  generation 
of  electricity ,  photovoltaic  conversion 
and  storage  of  solar  energy.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  ERDA  did  not  request 
fimding  for  the  Institute,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  recognized 
the  crucial  function  that  this  Institute 
wUl  serve  in  our  overall  solar  program 
and  authorized  funding  for  the  site  se- 
lection, planning,  buUding,  and  initial 
staffing  of  this  center. 

I  think  that  it  would  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  we  Arizonans  are  advocates  of 
solar  energy  but,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  feel 
strongly  that  our  solar  energy  program 
will  soon  take  the  lead  In  providing  al- 
ternate energy  resources  of  a  clean,  cffl- 
elmt  and  practically  unlimited  nattu-e. 
I  once  again  acknowledge  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  and  recommend  passage  of 
the  solar  research  authorizations  to  the 
Members  of  this  House. 


SENATOR  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 
DEDICATES  WALTER  P.  REUTHER 
LIBRARY  IN  DETROIT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcRXcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
after  his  tragic  death  in  an  airplane 
crash,  frtends  and  coUewues  of  Walter 
Reuther  gathered  on  May  23,  1975  at 
Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit  to 
dedicate  the  Walter  P.  Reuther  Library 
of  Lab<n>  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Walter  Reuther  had  a  lifelong  toterest 
In  the  history  of  tbe  American  labor 
movement.  "It  Is  only  through  careful 
documentation  of  our  history."  he  wrote 
the  pnsldents  of  UAW  locals  In  1962. 
"that  an  accurate  account  can  be  given 
of  the  UAW  In  our  Hatlon's  economic, 
ptdltlcal.  and  sodal  life."  Now  perma- 
nently housed  In  Hw  Reuther  library. 
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the  Archives  of  Labor 
Affairs  have  grown  to  20 
one  of  the  largest  and 
hensive  collections  of  its  . 
world.  Students  and  scholar 
tory,  as  well  as  rank  and  fil< 
bers,  have  full  access  to 

Following  the  introductoj^ 
Leonard    Woodcock 
UAW,  Irving  Bluestone 
and  George  E.  Cullen,  Jr. 
Wayne  State  University, 
H.  HuBiPHREV  delivered 
address. 

"If  there  was  one  single  _. 
of  Walter  Reuther."  Senator 
remarked,  "it  was  his  . 
on  the  future.  He  always  _. 
the  road  ahead  well  mappec 
of  us  realized  we  were  even  c . 
Reuther's  future-orientatio:  i 
in  an  abiding  faith  in  th( 
America's    foimding    and 
though  still  imperfectly 
stitutional   principle   of 
through  the  rule  of  law.  It 
ciple  he  struggled  a  lifetinij 
At  times  testing  its  limits  _ 
ment  politics,  at  other  time 
great  dialog  of  law  that  is 
tion,  comprehending  the 
and  future. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  .. 
less  compassion,  rooted  in  ai 
sense  of  justice.  At  his 
financed  one  of  the  first 

studies   of   hunger   in  

eventually  focused  national 
galvanized  congressional 
ing  in  solidarity  with  strikiijg 
workers  in  Memphis  in  1968 

I  serve  notice  upon  the  Ma; 
and  the  people  who  have  to 
ctslon  that  they  will  not  starv 
tion  workers  into  submission 
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To  those  in  the  labor 
criticized  his  involvement 
he  replied: 

What  we  need  Is  tbe  power 
darlty,  th«  power  built  upon 
humanity  because  the  only 
•re,  are  only  skin  deep.  We 
of  Ood. 


le 
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Walter  Reuther  had  the  _._.. 
the  most  fundamental  hum£«i 
way  that  llliuninated  a 
soi^cal    meaning.    "We 
rights  as  a  matter  of  simple 
told  the  NAACP  conventloi 
to  1957.  "We  fight  for  civil 
them  universal.  You  can 
as  you  share  freedom  with 
live  with." 

Perhaps  Walter  Reuther's 
tribute  was  courage 
tempts  and  threats  on  his 
deter  him.  He  told  his 

The  struggle  will  be  hard. 
ways   remember  that  human 
never  been  served  to  manian( 
platter.  The  history  of  the  worl< 
ter  after  chapter  that  men  of  fi 
age  have  had  to  fight  to  bring 
their  dreama.  The  test  of  one' 
la:  do  you  stand  up  for  the 
believe  when  it  takes  courage? 
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marched  with  us  in  Selma  and 
Washington. 


^ackson  and 


Walter  Reuther  champion  sd 
the  significant  and  innovativf 
islation  during  the  1960's.  He 
man  content  merely  with 
divorced  from  responsible  action, 
fessed  and  acted  to  do  som 
the    great    issues    of    the    _ 
Reuther  understood  what  the  . 
ties  of  this  Nation  ought  to  b* 
to  decent  employment  for 
willing   Americans:    equitabl  > 
and  social  justice:  balancec 

growth  which  means 

balance  of  bloated  military 
anemic  civilian  spending; 
comprehensive  social  securit 
pursuit   of    world   peace.   He 
serted: 
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These  are  not  matters  of  specl4l 
these  are  basic  rights  to  which 
can  is  entitled.  And  no  America;  i 
satisfied  with  less. 
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If  Walter  Reuther  were  _ 
he  still  would  be  on  the  front 
struggle  against  economic 
large-scale  unemployment  o 
1950's  led  him  to  express  vie\Js 
as  timely  today  as  they  were 

Why  is  It  that  America  can 
the  courage,  the  good  sense,  anc 
how  to  achieve  full  employment 
duction  making  the  weapons  of 
struction,  but  does  not  have  the 
will  and  courage  and  good  sens< 
full  employment  and  full 
Ing   the   good   things  of  life  f o  • 
peacetime?  We  must  T«Ject  th« 
the  men  of  little  faith  who  woul< 
lea  short  by  preventing  the 
the  full  growth  and  the  maximu^ni 
of  the  American  economy 
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To    him   far   more   dange 
budget  deficits  were  job,  ho 
tional,  and  health  care  d 

in  individual  self-esteem, 

public  confidence  in  govemm^it 
man  hope,  and  deficits  in 

Throughout    his    public 
Reuther  was  a  conscience  in  , 
when  that  government  acted 
bly.  and  its  critic  when  Its 
practices  proved  ruinous  to  . 
well-being.  He  spoke  sense  to 

can  people   and  his   

quence  and  persuasive  power 
them  to  listen.  A  gentle 
Halls  of  Congress,  he  once 
its  failure  to  enact  civil  .. 
tion  as  "the  longest  sltdown  „. 
history  of  America — 80  years 
was  a  superb  legislative  dra 
left  his  imprint  on  the  war  . 
medicare,   civil  rights,  minis 
and  labor  legislation.  He  _ 
congressional  committees 
hundred  times,  tirelessly 

lighten,  persuade,  and 

Once  after  testin»>ny  l)efore 
Agricultural  Committee,  its 
Congressman  Harold  Cooley. 

He  made  the  best  farm  speech 
heard  In  oxir  committee  room 
entire  twenty  years  (of  my  servlc  s) 
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Tlie  problem,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  we 
cannot  successfully  preach  nonviolence  at 
home  while  we  escalate  mass  violence  abroad. 
We  must  mobUize  for  peace  rather  than 
v,'ider  theaters  of  w^ar  in  order  to  turn  our 
resources  and  the  hearts,  hands,  and  minds 
of  our  people  to  the  fulfillment  of  America's 
imfiuislied  agenda  at  home. 

It  can  be  said  of  Walter  Reuther  that 
he  was  one  of  America's  Renaissance 
public  men.  The  meaning  of  his  life  and 
work  was  captured  in  a  eulogy  by  John 
Gardner: 

A  friend  of  nUne  once  said  that  the  purpose 
of  a  free  society  Is  to  produce  great  indi- 
viduals, and  in  producing  May  and  Walter 
Reuther  this  society  justified  Itself  many 
times  over. 

The  Library  dedication  not  only  com- 
memorated the  greatness  of  Walter 
Reuther,  it  also  was  an  occasion  that 
once  again  called  our  attention  to  the 
stature  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  who  shares  so  much  in  com- 
mon with  Walter  Reuther.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Senator 
Humphrey's  address  at  the  Reuther  Li- 
brary dedication.  It  exemplifies  an  ap- 
proach to  public  life  which  was  also 
Walter  Reuther's,  and  one  which  is  more 
than  ever  needed  today. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey — 
Dedication  of  Walter  Reuther  Libraby, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  May  23,  1975 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  this  magnificent  library  of  la- 
bor history  and  urban  affairs  to  one  of  the 
great  and  good  men  of  our  lifetime— Walter 
P.  Reuther. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  known,  loved  and  worked  with  this 
giant  of  tbe  American  labor  movement  In  the 
great  struggle  for  social  and  economic  justice 
in  America,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  gone  for  five  years.  Certainly  tbe  spirit 
of  Walter  Reuther  lives  today  In  all  of  us  who 
called  Walter  our  friend. 

The  film  we  have  Just  seen  reminds  us  of 
the  great  loss  that  each  of  lis  and  the  nation 
suffered  with  Walter's  passing. 

It  Is  indeed  appropriate  that  this  great 
university  has  chosen  to  dedicate  this 
archive  of  labor  history  and  urban  affairs — 
this  new  center  of  labor  thought — to  Walter 
Reuther. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  Walter  Reu- 
tlier — Detroit — the  United  Auto  Workers — 
and  Wayne  State  University  are  all  inti- 
mately Interwoven.  This  was  Walter's  school, 
Walter's  home.  Walter's  community,  Walter's 
people  and  the  battleground  for  so  many  of 
Walter's  greatest  triumphs. 

But  even  more  Importantly,  this  library 
reflects  two  of  his  greatest  interests.  Plrst, 
he  had  a  djeep  concern  with  the  historic  prog- 
ress toward  a  better  life  for  America's  work- 
ers and  their  famUies.  He  saw  labor's  history 
not  as  a  sentimental  Journey  into  the  past, 
but  rather  as  a  source  of  Insight  toward  a 
better  America  for  our  working  people  In  the 
future. 

Second,  this  center  reflects  Walter  Reu- 
ther's clear  perception  that  the  weU-belng 
of  working  Americans  Is  directly  related  and 
profoundly  affected  by  the  quality  of  life  In 
the  communities  In  which  workers  live  and 
raise  their  families. 

For  generations  to  come,  those  who  will 
lead  organized  labor  and  the  constant  evolu- 
tion of  Its  role  in  our  continiuilly  changing 
world  wlU  come  here  to  think,  toiexchange 
Ideas,  and  to  provide  the  roadmap  for  an  ef- 
fective labor  movement  for  generations  to 
come. 

This  center  of  labor  hlstorv  and  thought 
will    be    on    the    frontier    of   labor    action. 
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Tlirough  its  work  the  voice  of  America's 
workers  will  continue  to  be  effectively  heard 
and  counted  In  the  important  public  deci- 
sions of  this  nation. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  fitting  memorial  to  a 
man  who  understood  this  process  more  pre- 
cisely and  valued  It  more  highly  than  any 
American  labor  leader  of  our  Ume. 

When  I  think  of  Walter  Reuther,  my 
memory  comes  alive  with  scores  of  experi- 
ences. 

I  remember  the  friend,  the  loving  family, 
the  giant  heart. 

I  remember  the  man  of  vision,  the  subtle 
intellect,  the  inspiring  leader. 

I  remember  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and 
ever  fresh  enthusiasm. 

But  more  than  these,  I  remember  Walter's 
tremendous  concern  and  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man  and  his  unquestioned  integrity. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  personal  remini- 
scences of  when  Walter  came  Into  his  life  in 
a  special  way. 

I  remember  the  help  and  support  he  gave 
me  as  a  youag  mayor  In  Minneapolis.  Tte 
support  of  the  Auto  Workers  was  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  making  It  possible  for  me  to 
participate  In  public  life.  His  encouragement 
and  support  in  the  great  civil  rights  battles 
of  the  50*8  and  60's  gave  many  of  us  the 
strength  to  persevere  In  the  struggle  for 
eqxial  Justice  for  all  Americans. 

And  how  well  I  remember  the  fight  Walter 
and  I  led  at  the  1964  Democratic  Convention 
to  recognize  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party — the  first  major  step  toward 
ending  discrimination  in  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  enough  of  looking  back.  If  there  w.-^.s 
one  .single  characteristic  of  Walter  Reuther, 
it  W.1S  his  continuous  focus  on  the  future. 
As  someone  once  said  of  Walter,  he  was  the 
only  man  they  had  ever  met  who  could 
reminLsce  about  the  future.  He  always  looked 
so  far  ahead  that  the  present  held  "few  sur- 
pri.«s  for  him.  He  had  already  seen  It. 

Walter  Reuther  learned  at  the  bargaining 
table  that  unless  you  focus  your  attention 
on  the  future,  you  can  never  catch  up  with 
the  present.  This  became  a  basic  principle 
in  his  negotiations  and  an  experience  that 
influenced  his  entire  outlook  throughout  his 
life.  He  always  seemed  to  have  the  road  ahead 
well  mapped  before  most  of  us  realized  we 
were  even  on  It.  And.  this  focus  on  the 
f  utiwe  served  his  people  well.  It  was  reflected 
year  after  year  In  the  paychecks  of  every 
worker  that  Walter  spoke  for,  as  well  as  In 
the  quality  of  the  environment  in  which 
they  lived. 

Walter  Reuther  was  truly  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  lifetime.  As  such,  he  has 
left  our  nation  with  a  legacy  all  his  own. 

Plrst,  he  has  left  America's  auto  workers 
with  a  strong,  effective,  progressive  union  to 
be  a  spokesman  for  their  interests  and  to 
further  their  hopes  and  dreams  for  America. 

Walter  left  a  strong,  vibrant  organization 
and  a  cadre  of  able  leaders.  The  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  under  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership of  Walter's  successor,  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, has  done  an  extraordinary  Job  of  work- 
ing for  America's  auto  workers  during  the 
most  difficult  economic  period  In  the  union's 
history.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  I  can  tMI 
you  that  Leonard  Woodcock  has.  during 
these  troubled  times,  been  a  persistent  and 
outstanding  spokesman  for  those  programs 
and  policies  that  must  be  enacted  if  we  are 
to  restore  prosperity  in  this  nation  for  all  of 
our  people. 

Second,  Walter  has  left  us  with  an  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  that  today  fully  accepts 
political  and  social  action  as  a  central  re- 
sponsibility. He  realized  that  labor  must 
struggle  not  only  for  the  extra  nickel  or 
dime  m  the  wage  contract,  but  also  for  the 
needs  of  the  workers  and  their  famUles  out- 
side of  the  shop. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  labor  leader  of  our 
time,  he  brought  his  organization  into  the 
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halls  of  Congress,  to  the  state  legislatures, 
and  to  the  White  House. 

He  brought  the  weight  of  labor  into  the 
balance  on  all  of  the  great  social,  economic, 
and  political  issues  of  the  day. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  leader  In  the  field 
of  political  Ectlou.  The  United  Auto  Work- 
ers' education  conferences  were  historic 
events  in  the  development  of  political  action 
and  organization  In  this  country. 

How  weU  I  recall  participating  In  these 
conferences.  They  were  truly  educational 
seminars  In  the  realities  of  economics  and 
politics.  They  accurately  reflected  Walter's 
commitment  to  work  energetically  wltbln 
the  system  to  change  It  profoundly. 

He  knew  that  a  few  additional  dollars  a 
week  in  a  worker's  pay  check  could  be  wiped 
out.  If  government  adopted  policies  to  push 
up  the  price  of  his  housing,  deprived  his 
children  of  a  good  education,  put  decent 
health  care  out  of  the  reach  of  his  family,  or 
subjected  him  to  live  In  destitution  when 
he  retired.  Waiter  Reuther  saw  as  few  have, 
before  or  since,  how  directly  these  decisions 
of  government  Influence  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ica's working  famUies.  For  this  insight  and 
for  this  leadership,  the  working  people  of 
America  will  always  be  grateful. 

Third,  Walter  Reuther  taught  American 
labor  how  to  dream — how  to  set  goals — ^how 
to  participate  in  building  an  America  In 
which  their  families  and  their  children  could 
prosper  and  progress. 

Walter  had  a  special  talent,  one  that  we 
could  use  more  of,  that  enabled  him  to  relate 
the  special  needs  of  his  union  to  the  broader 
needs  of  the  nation.  He  was  able  to  resolve 
what  appeared  to  many  to  be  Insoluble  con- 
flicts in  an  IntelllBent  and  wise  way.  In  a 
•way  that  served  both  his  union  and  his 
country  well. 

As  a  master  at  labor  negotiations,  Walter 
Reuther  understood  when  to  strike  and 
when  to  accept  an  offer.  He  carried  this 
perspective  into  the  great  social  and  political 
battles  of  our  generation. 

Walter  Reuther  never  took  the  easy  way 
out  of  a  scrap  in  hU  life.  He  never  "sold 
out."  but  he  knew  when  to  accept  an  offer. 

He  understood,  as  we  all  must,  that  In- 
telligent compromise  la  not  shameful,  but 
respectful. 

He  understood  that  compromise  was  the 
lubricant  that  made  the  American  system  of 
participatory  democracy  work. 

He  understood  tliat  without  it  we  would 
subject  our  people  to  political  paralysis  and 
economic   and   social   stagnation. 

Fourth,  Walter  Reuther  Instilled  In  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  particularly  in  the  UAW  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  need  to  think  ahead. 
Today  his  union,  under  the  leadership  of 
Leonard  Woodcock.  Is  taking  the  lead  In 
Initiating  an  organization  and  a  process  to 
plan  for  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  nation.  This  is  exactly  the  far- 
sighted  kind  of  commitment  that  Walter 
himself  would  have  made  If  he  were  etUl 
with  us. 

I  am  fortunate  indeed  to  have  Leonard 
Woodcock  and  the  great  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  as  an  ally  in  my  effort  In  Congress  to 
do  for  our  nation  what  Walter  Reuther  did 
for  your  union — ^provide  It  with  a  focus  on 
what  lies  ahead. 

The  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1975,  which  we  have  proposed 
wm  fundamentally  reform  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's management  of  economic  affairs 
and  greatly  improve  the  performance  of  the 
economy. 

The  federal  government  has  become  the 
last  bastion  of  unplanned  activity  in  the 
modern  world.  AU  other  industrial  nations 
plan.  Businesses,  umversities.  foundations. 
imloDs,  and  families  have  learned  that  they 
have  to  plan  In  order  to  achieve  their  goals 
with  the  available  resources. 

The  need  for  a  democratic,  and  uniquely 
American,  form  of  long-term  national  eco- 
nomic planning  has  never  been  more  urgent. 
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W»  h*ve  Uved  too  long  with  a  stop  and  go. 
boom  and  bust  economy. 

We  must  begin  to  look  ahead,  calmly,  in- 
telligently, and  systematically  if  we  are  to 
make  progress  toward  meeting  our  nation's 
goals  and,  at  the  same  time,  deal  success. 
fUlly  with  the  kinds  of  economic  crises  and 
international  shocks  that  have  occurred  In 
recent  yeara. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  Join  in  the  debate 
that  Is  beginning  on  national  economic  plan- 
ning—It  Is  of  great  Importsuce  to  every 
one  of  us. 

llieae  dUBcult  times  call  for  a  resurgence 
In  America  of  the  Reuther  spirit. 

He  would  not  rest  a  single  day  with  the 
economy  In  Its  present  condition. 

With  national  unemployment  at  12  per- 
cent 

With  a  work  week  that  has  shrunk  to  36 
hours. 

With  the  real  value  of  workers'  pavchecks 
way  back  to  the  1964  level. 

With  36  percent  of  this  nation's  greet 
Industrial  capacity  standing  Idle. 

•Wth  ONP  down  H  percent  in  the  first 
three  months  of  thU  year. 

Dl^th  70  million  of  our  people  expected 
to  be  directly  affected  by  unemployment 
some  time  this  year. 

America  wants  Jot^s.  not  welfare. 
America  needs  work,  not  food  stamps. 
America  needs  growth  and  development. 
not  recession  and  retreat. 

Yes,  we  have  a  vast  unfinished  agenda  for 
America.  It  is  a  national  tragedy  to  be  wast- 
ing our  valuable  human.  Industrial  and  nat- 
ural resources  with  so  much  that  needs 
doing. 

We  have  failed  to  meet  o»ir  nationsl  goal 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  American  family. 
Our  cities  are  in  desperate  need  of  revltai- 
Izatlon. 

Our  transportation  system  is  gros.sly  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  a  modern  economy. 

The  nation's  environment  Is  threatened, 
and  It  must  be  cleaned  up.  Balance  must  be 
restored. 

Qtiality  health  care  becomes  further  re- 
moved from  the  grasp  of  millions  of  our  fam- 
ilies as  Its  cost  soars. 

And,  tremendous  improvements  are  possi- 
ble in  the  educational  c^portunities  we  pro- 
vide for  our  children. 

This  Is  no  time  for  the  timid  or  the  faint 
of  heart. 

These  are  times  of  great  challenge  to 
America. 

Tliese  are  tUnes  that  require  the  bold, 
imaginative  Initiatives  that  we  memorialize 
In  the  spirit  of  Walter  Reuther,  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Harry  Trtmian,  John  Kennedy,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

We  have  great  strengths  In  this  nation,  and 
tremendous  potential  that  must  be  set  free. 
We  have  the  most  highly  trained  and  able 
workers  In  the  world. 

We  have  the  most  advanced  science  and 
technology. 
We  have  rich  land  and  able  farmers. 
We  have  vast  natural  resources. 
We  have  a  democratic  society  that  has 
been  the  envy  of  the  wwld  for  almost  two 
centuries. 
Yes,  we  have  so  much. 
That  Is  why  It  Is  so  frustrating  to  witness 
what  is  going  on  in  America  today — the  lost 
pride,  the  lost  confidence  a,nd  the  dwindling 
hope. 

We  are  being  robbed  of  those  great  tradi- 
tions of  adventure,  pioneering,  promise,  <^- 
portunlty.  optUnlsm.  and  faith  In  the  future 
tnat  have  made  America  great. 

A  living  memorial  to  Walter  Reuther  today 
Is  for  eaeh  of  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  again 
to  these  values— the  essence  of  his  spirit. 

Walter  used  to  say  that  any  nation  that 
can  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him 
back  safely  to  earth  can  certainly  put  a  man 
who  has  lost  his  job  back  on  his  feet. 

Walter  was  certainly  right.  But  it  took  a 
great  act  of  the  national  will  to  reach  the 
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moon,  and  It  is  going  to  take  tlie  same  kind 
of  vision  and  will  to  get  Americ  %  back  on  its 
feet. 

We  can,  we  must,  and  we  wi 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker 
who  has  responded  to  the  t. 
on  where  we  should  go  as 
a  distinguished  former 
Senate,  Henry   Cabot   Lodgi 
served  the  Nation  with 
other  capacities  also. 

He  suggested  to  me  thnt 
his  book.  "The  Storm  Has  . 
deals  with  the  need  for  cha 
emment  structure  and  mi 
eluded  in  this  discus.'.icn  ar.d  : 
to  present  his  thoughts : 

We  should  reform  oiu-  ;>ystcin 
the  president  and  the  vice-prc 
to  eliminate  tlie  very  real  prese 
that  the  candidate  wlio  gets  the 
lar  votes  might- also   lose   the 
event   which  ha.-;   occurred  in 
v.'iiich.  vvera  It  to  liappeu  again,. 
gerouRly  shake  public  confidenije 
tliat  the  best  wp.y  to  do  this 
the  Electoral  College  and  count 
vote  in  proportion  to  tlie  popul 
The  nomination  of  the  presid. 
president  also  raises  many  quest 
we  continue  the  convention  s 
quire  delegates  to  be  elected 
wide  primary  held  on  the  same  _ 
federal  law    (they  are  currentl. 
under  state  law)  ?  Or  should  we 
convention  entirely  and  embark    .. 
wide  direct  primary?  The  irrltatli  n 
occasional    crudities    at    some 
should  not  blur  the  fact  that  th< 
is  a  device  which  has  served  us 
vides  a  forum — and  a  well-und 
cedure — for  settling  the  major 
nations  in  time  for  the  electio 
change  in  the  office  of  chief 
ways  a  tricky  business  in  any 
take  place  in  an  orderly  way.  Wl^n 
has  an  overwhelming  lead  for 
tion — as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
the  convention  is  the  place  wh^e 
can  be  registered  and  acted  on 
is  a  contest — as   between   Eis^,. 
Taft  in   1962.  for  example— the 
provides  the  place  for  settling 
When  there  is  a  deadlock,  the  cc 
comes  a  true   "college"   where 
leading  men  can  meet,   talk, 
compromise.  Examples  of  this 
publican  convention  of  1920  w 
Warren  G.  Harding  emerged  fror 
lock   between    General   Leonard 
Governor  Prank  Lowden  and,  the 
convention   of   1924  where   Johi 
emerged  from  a  deadlock  of 
hvmdred   ballots   between   V... 
Adoo   and   Governor  Alfred  E 
more  different  men  than  the  .., 
ing  and  the  dlstlngviished  Davis 
but   each   was   the   choice   of 
senior  men  in  the  attempt  to 
lock. 

Closely  connected  with  the 
president  is  the  election  of 

senators  and  members  of  the 

resentatives.  Should  we,  as  has 
gested.  Increase  the  term  of  mei 
House  from  two   to  four  years 
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would  be  coterminous  with  that  o; 
dent?  If  so,  should  we  limit  the 
terms   a   member   could  serve, 
terms— that  is,  to  eight  years — .. 
members  service  In  the  House  and 
ending  his  seniority?  Would  this 
bring  government  closer  to  the  ^. 
should  similar  changes  Ije  conside 
tenure  of  senators? 

These    questions    are    all    close]  y 
lated.  Each  one  has  its  comj 
each  one  is  fundamental.  They  hafe 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
ing  need  for  hearings  to  be  held 
propriate  congre.sslcnal  committeei 
purpose  of  these  hearings  should 
form  and  alert  public  opinion  tc 
methods  of  choosing  presidents, 
dents,    senators,    and    representi. 
hearings  should  be  as  public,  as 
and   as  interesting  as  possible, 
witnesses  should  include  political 
campaign  managers,  and  office 
hearings,    if    conducted    with 
v/ould  have  a  stimulating  effect 
opinion.   Without  public  support, 
to  solve  problems  as  fundamental 
will  surely  fail:  Most  of  them  requl 
ing  the  Constitution,  which 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of 
ratification  either  by  three -fourtfcs 
state  legislatures  or  by  three -fourths 
conventions   called  especially   for 
pose.  Truly  enlightening  healings 
ate  a  climate  which  will  make  ad 
ble.  Action  on  these  vital  matters 
progress  in  other  fields. 

The  president  should  also  be  au 
veto   specific    items   in    appr,^. 
This  authority  exists  in  virtuafly 

em  government.  In  the  United 

ever,    the   president    must   either 
whole  appropriation  bill  if  there 

feature  which  is  clearly  objec 

paralyzing  the  government,  or  he 
the  objectionable  portion  also 
The  Constitution  should  be 
that  appointments  made  by  the  r, 
the  executive  branch  would  stand 
jected  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  This 
the  president  power  and  responslL      . 
still  retaining  enough  congresslot  al 

The  major  costs  of  campaigning 
ident  should  (I  repeat)  be  paid  f 
government,  so  that  pubUc  official 
be  under  obligation  to  private  pen 
more  than  anything  else.  Is  what 
to  the  suspicion  that  government 
of  special  interests. 

We  must  put  the  nation  on  , 
abolishing  poverty— and  not  just  . 
something  trickling  down  from  the 
activity  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
of  some  form  of  guaranteed  Inco^ie 
benefit    the    whole    community 
would  make  society  as  a  whole  more 
ed  and  thus  more  stable.  The  goal  t 
for  the  employables  to  have  wort 
unemployables  to  be  treated 
for  all  to  have  proper  housing  an« 
care— without  bankrupting  the  rest 
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ROLL  CALL'S  20  YEAR  3 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTitriVE-S 

Wednesday,  June  18,  197 

Mr.   MANN.   Mr.  Speaker, 
people  look  for  a  list  of  this 
senior  Members — or  to  determ 
has  decided  to  resign  or  retire — o 
about  the  landscape   architect 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
meniorial  forest  on  the  Capitol 
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June  19,  1975 

fV)r  20  years,  Members  and  staff  of  the 
Congress  have  been  reading  Roll  Call,  the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  for  this  Infor- 
mation. Founded  by  Sidney  Yudaln  while 
he  was  an  administratlTe  assistant  for  • 
Connecticut  Congressman,  Roll  Call  has 
been  a  binding  element  for  the  sense  of 
community  shared  by  the  more  than 
12.000  employees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, who  make  Capitol  Hill  their  home 
away  from  home. 

Boll  Call  has  focused  on  issues  and  In- 
terns and  pages  and  patriarchs  alike  in 
its  endeavors  to  provide  information  for 
and  about  the  people  on  the  Hill.  And,  as 
an  added  fillip.  Roll  Call  has  induded 
the  often  humorous  aspects  of  pontics 
and  legislative  decisionmaking,  along 
with  some  biting  satire. 

I  join  in  congratulating  Mr.  Yudaln 
and  the  many  fine  writers  and  photog- 
raphers who  have  contributed  to  Roll 
Call  on  this  20th  anniversary  of  the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill. 


IS  OSHA  EFFECTIVE  IN  REDUCINa 
INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  4  years  of  enforcement  of 
the  Oocupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  few  data-based  studies  have  con- 
cerned the  effectiveness  of  the  act.  When 
analyzing  the  efifects  of  the  act  It  is  im- 
portant to  study  the  statistics  objec- 
tively. I  feel  Drs.  Ettkln  and  Chapman 
have  done  quite  a  good  Job  in  their  study 
of  the  effectiveness  of  OSHA  in  the 
meat  and  meat  products  industry  In 
Nebraska. 

1  want  to  share  their  study  with  my 
colleagues,  and  submit  it  for  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Is  OSHA  Effective  in  Reducing  Inovstriai. 

Injuries? 

(By  Dr.  Lawrence  P.  Ettkln  and  Dr.  J.  Brad 

Chapman) 

The  Wllliama  and  Stelger  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  of  X970. 
which  covers  approximately  60  million  work- 
ers in  alMut  6  million  workplaces,  can  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  pervasive  pieces 
of  legislation  affecting  taie  American  worker 
since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  In  1935. 
OSHA  has  generated  considerable  controversy 
since  its  Inception,  and  clearly  exemplifies 
the  Federal  Government's  Intent  to  become 
more  deeply  Involved  In  the  area  of  Indus- 
trial safety— an  Involvement  which  invites 
criticism,  btrt  has  been  Justified  in  terms  of 
accident-related  costs  and  humanitarian 
considerations. 

Statisticians  for  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cU  indicate  that  more  than  14,000  civilian 
workers  are  kUled  annuaUy  in  occupational 
accidents  and  anotaier  23  mniloo  suffer  dls- 
ablhig  injuries.!  In  addition,  it  U  estimated 
some  400,000  workmen  are  stricken  each 
year  by  oocupatton-reteted  Illnesses.* 

The  economic  costs  of  oocupational  deaths 
injm-ies,  and  disease  are  also  startling.  Oeocge 
o.  oueniiher.  former  Assistant  Secratary  of 
i*bor  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Bealth. 
^thnates  loaaea  due  to  wwk  Injuries  and 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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deaths  could  lie  as  higli  as  •1.5  bUHon  in 
wages  and  98.0  bUHon  tn  ONP.*  Ttie  National 
Safety  Connett  estUrurtea  »  •S.3  bmion  price 
tag  for  w«ge  losses,  insoranoe  costs,  medical 
costs,  fire  losses,  lost  time  by  uninjured  asso- 
ciates, and  tbe  time  neosasary  to  Investigate 
and  report  accidents.^  As  part  of  the  Insur- 
ance cost,  the  Social  Secmtty  Administration 
estimates  a  cost  of  $4JI2  btmon  to  employers 
Ing  workmen's  eompensation  covermge.* 

However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
above  figures  are  strictly  estimates,  since  re- 
liable data  is  currently  not  available.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Safety  Council  statistics 
are  based  primarily  on  voluntary  reports  of 
Its  members  (including  95  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's largest  companies),  who  are  among  the 
country's  most  safety-conscious  organiza- 
tions. Thus,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  a  recent 
study  conducted  by  California's  Labor  De- 
partment indicated  that  the  actual  toll  of 
Industrial  accidents  may  be  ten  times  the 
National  Safety  Council's  estimates.^ 

It  is  evident  that  even  if  the  cost  of  hu- 
man pain  and  suffering  is  Ignored,  the  pres- 
ent magnitude  of  economic  costs  resulting 
from  Job-related  accidents,  deaths,  and  ill- 
ness Is  astoimding.  In  fact,  more  disturbing 
than  the  current  magnitude  of  accidents  Is 
the  trend  that  became  evident  over  the  last 
few  years.  Data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  from  19S8  to  1970  indicate 
an  increase  In  Injury  frequency  rate  of  over 
83  percent  during  that  13-year  period. 

To  further  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
significant  increase  in  injury  frequency  does 
not  include  any  data  relating  to  death  or 
disablement  resulting  from  industrial  dis- 
eases. According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics.  "HEW  esti- 
mates at  least  390,000  new  cases  of  disabling 
occupational  disease  each  year  and  100.000 
deaths  from  occupationally-caused  dis- 
eases." " 

NEED  FOR  EVALTTATION 

Approximately  five  yeara  have  elapeed 
since  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  passed  and  the  agency  to  m<rTiinicrt.»r 
Its  provisions  was  created.  This  Act,  whose 
first  years  of  life  have  been  as  trauniAtlc 
and  turbulent  as  its  creation,  continues  to  be 
of  major  concern  to  many  segments  of  the 
American  economy.  Considerable  rhetoric  and 
emotion  Is  generated  concerning  the  provi- 
sions and  administration  of  the  Act,  but 
little,  if  any.  objective  evidence  substanti- 
ating OSHA's  strengths  or  weaknesses  has 
materialized.  Government  administrators, 
legislators,  union  leaders,  and  business  ex- 
ecutives stiU  have  little  in  the  way  of  con- 
clusive data  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
OSHA,  as  a  piece  of  legislation  whose  pro- 
visions affect  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can businesses. 

Because  objective,  c<Mnparable  data  specif- 
ically relating  to  industrial  Injiu-les  and  Ill- 
nesses is  not  available  since  the  passage  of 
OSHA,  most  of  the  support  and  crttlcisms 
of  the  Act  are  centered  around  speculations 
and  assumptions  based  upon  Incomplete 
or  Inaccurate  data  or  data  relating  only  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  violations  and 
penalties  issued.  For  example,  George  Perkel, 
in  an  attempt  to  Judge  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act,  took  data  relating  to  violations  and 
penalties  for  the  period  July  1.  1971,  to  Janu- 
ary SI,  1972,  and  concluded  that  79  percent 
of  the  establishments  were  In  violation  and 
that  the  average  penalty  was  $23  per  vlola- 
ti<Mi.»  He  then  asks,  "Can  this  bo  meaning- 
ful?"* SimUariy,  Alex  BUanow,  In  his  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Safety  Act. 
relied  upon  the  number  of  inspections,  the 
number  of  establishments  Inspected,  and  the 
number  of  violations  found  and  citations  is- 
sued for  his  basic  evaluation  criteria." 

Reviews  of  the  type  mentioned  above  are 
not  uncommon  or  unexpected  since  govern- 
ment documents  Lssued  for  public  consump- 
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tion  emphasize  the  Inspection  aspect  of 
OSHA  with  ttttle  mention  made  of  the  ac- 
tual reduction  tn  Injury  rates."  Consequent- 
ly, all  of  the  evaluations  of  OSHA,  to  date, 
have  concentrated  on  the  number  of  cited 
vicdations  and  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
proposed  penalties.  Tills  emphasis  promul- 
gates two  basic  problems:  emphasis  on  the 
means  of  administration  and  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  compliance  of  the  Act's  provi- 
sions rather  than  on  the  intent  of  the  law. 

As  logical  as  an  evaluation  based  upon 
violations  found  and  citations  issued  may 
seam,  no  statistical  evidence  confirms  the 
relattonsblp  between  penalties  and  the  suc- 
cess <^  the  Act.  Ostensibly,  it  must  b*  re- 
membered that  the  objective  of  the  Act  Is 
not  to  levy  fines  or  Issue  citations,  but 
rather  to  reduce  significantly  the  number 
and  seriousness  of  industrial  injuries  and 
illnesses  through  an  aggressive  campaign  de- 
signed not  only  to  make  employers  and  em- 
ployees aware  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  but  also  to  force  managamant  to  eoa- 
centrate  resources  to  eliminate  the  actnal 
caoses  of  accidents  In  the  work  environ- 
ment.* 

Although  officials  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  AdnUnistratlon  mdlcate 
that  the  law  "appears"  to  be  accomplishing 
Its  stated  purpose,  they  are  not  t«ady  to 
make  the  claim  that  the  Act  is  significantly 
reducing  the  injury  rate  or  visibly  improv- 
ing Job  standards."  Consequently,  after 
four  fiUl  years  of  operation,  the  question 
still  remains:  How  effective  is  OSHA  at  re- 
ducing occupational  injuries  and  Ulneaaes» 

The  objective  of  this  article  ts  to  provide 
Individuals  with  a  data-based  eraluation  of 
OSHA  derived  from  actual  Injury  statistics 
in  one  of  the  industries  (meat  and  meat 
products)  identified  by  the  Act  as  a  target 
Industry  for  the  initial  application  of  safety 
standards."  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  answer  the  foUowlng  question: 
Was  there  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
number  of  injuries  in  the  meat  and  meat 
products  Industry  in  Nebraska  since  passage 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act? 

METHODOLOCT 

Since  the  Act  Is  so  pervasive  In  nattii«,  it 
was  necessary  to  concentrate  the  study  on  a 
specific  segment  of  American  business.  The 
decision  was  made  to  define  the  popuUtlon 
tmder  study  as  the  meat  and  meat  products 
Industry  in  Nebraska.  This  was  done  tor  sev- 
eral reasons.  Due  to  manpower  and  cost  limi- 
tations it  was  necessary  for  OSHA  adminis- 
trators to  establUh  a  priority  inspection  sys- 
tem. Five  industries  with  abnormally  high 
accident  rates  were  identified  for  initial  con- 
centration, and  one  of  the  "target  Industries" 
was  meat  and  meat  products.  This  Industry 
was  singled  out  because  its  injury  frequency 
rate  bad  increased  from  25.2"  in  1958  to 
43.1  »  in  1970.  an  increase  of  71  percent  This 
Is  2.8  times  greater  than  the  1970  average  of 
15.4"  for  all  manufacturing  cn-ganlzattons. 
Also,  because  of  the  concentrated  enforce- 
ment effort  in  the  meat  and  meat  products 
industry,  and  its  magnitude  In  Nebraska  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  use  thU  Industry' to 
Investigate  OSHA's  effectiveness  in  reduclnjt 
Industrial  injuries. 

Accident  statistics  for  the  study  wet* 
taken  from  Nebraska's  Workmen's  Compen- 
satloB  Court  records.  This  source  was  chosen 
for  aereral  reasons.  First,  the  data  was  stored 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  Fiscal  1969  and  1970 
^J^  «lefined  as  pre-OSHA  years,  while  fiscal 
1971  coincided  with  OSHA's  start-up  year" 
and  fiscal  1973  represented  the  first  complete 
year  of  operation.  Thus,  the  court  daU  was 
In  line  with  OSHA  chronologically. 

The  second  reason  for  the  collection  of 
this  particular  daU  was  the  fact  it  repre- 
sented the  most  complete  and  comparable 
source  of  information  avaUable.  In  theory 
one  was  dealing  with  a  complete  population 
of  accidents  for  this  four-year  period. 

According    to    section    48-144.01    of    Ne- 


y 


19874 . 

brftskft's  Workmen's  Compensatiou  Law: 
"...  In  every  case  of  injury  occurring  in'tbe 
course  of  employment,  the  employer  or  In- 
surance carrier  shall  nie  a  report  thereof 
with  the  compensation  court.  Such  report 
shall  be  nied  within  five  days  In  case  of 
Injury  resuIUng  m  death  and  within  fifteen 
days  in  case  of  all  other  Injuries  after  the 
employer  or  insurance  carrier  has  been  given 
notice  or  has  knowledge  of  any  such  in- 
Jury."  '» 

In  addition,  section  48-144.04  of  the  Act 
»*•*•":."-  -  •  Any  employer  or  insurance  car- 
rier who  falls,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  file  any 
report  required  of  him  by  the  compensation 
court  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollai-s  for  each  such 
faUure.  neglect,  or  refusal.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  act  as  attorney 
for  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  penalty, 
Where  an  employer  or  Insurance  carrier  has 
been  given  notice,  or  the  employer  or  the 
Insurance  carrier  has  knowledge,  of  any  in- 
jury or  death  of  an  employee  and  fails,  ne- 
glects, or  refuses  to  file  a  report  thereof,  the 
limitations  In  sections  48-137  and  48-128 
shall  not  begin  to  run  against  the  claim  of 
the  injured  employee  or  his  dependents  en- 
titled to  compensation  or  against  the  State 
Of  Nebraska  op  behalf  of  the  Second  Injury 
Fund,  or  in  favor  of  either  the  employer  or 
the  ln8iu*ance  carrier  until  such  report  shall 
have  been  furnished  as  required  by  the  com- 
pensation court."  -■" 

Thus,  the  data  assembled  from  Workmen's 
Compensation  Court  records  theoretically 
represented  a  population  rather  than  a  sam- 
ple, was  chronologically  comparable  with 
OSHA  and  was  based  on  a  consistent  report- 
ing system.  Table  I  represents  a  summary  of 
the  data  collected  (or  analytical  purposes. 

TABLE  1.    ACCIDENT  AND  tMPLOYMEM  DATA 


Total 

1969 

1970 

1971 

OSHA 

1972 

Numbtrof 
«ccid*nts>.. 

Amcii*  number 
ot  employees  . 

4,762 

5,287 

5,750 

15,799 

4,007 

10,187 

11,933 

11,983 

34,783 

12,583 

Souices: 

>  ComplM  Irom  the  Nebribka  Woikmen's  Compensation 
<    Court  recofih.    ' 

:  Adapted  from  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Labor, 
DivisNM  d  Employment,  Supplements  to  the  3?d  to  the 
3501  annual  raporls  tor  ttia  fiscal  years  19C9  to  1972. 

The  data  were  analyzed  to  determUie  if 
tb«  proportion  of  accidents  after  OSHA  was 
BlgnUlcantly  less  than  the  proportion  of  ac- 
cidents prior  to  OSHA's  passage.  The  data 
WM  Srst  normalized  as  to  the  average  uum- 
b(W  of  employees  per  period  studied.  By  as- 
ramlng  normalization,  differences  In  employ- 
BMnt  levels  and  quantity  of  products  proc- 
UMd  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  end 
result.  After  normalization,  the  following 
bypothesls  was  tested  using  an  uncorrelated 
proportions  test  of  significance:  'Assuming 
gp^  one  accident  per  employee  per  year,  the 
proportion  of  accidents  per  employee  post- 
06BA  was  lower  than  before,  only  by  chance 
▼•nation." 

The  statistical  test  selected  was  designed 
to  test  for  significant  differences  in  uncorre- 
iKtod  means;  specifically,  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  avaUable  data  did  not  allow 
for  the  use  of  the  correlated  proportions  test. 
It  was  recognized  that  many  of  the  workers 
employed  poet-<3SHA  were  also  employed  pre- 
06HA,  and  thus  a  certain  amount  of  corre- 
lation did  exist.  However,  the  use  of  the  \\a- 
cotrelated  proportions  test  does  give  a  more 
conservative  significance  test  and  therefore 
the  "true"  significance  levels  would  be  at 
least  as  affirmative  as  those  actually  com- 
puted. 

Since  secondary  data  was  employed  in  the 
analysis,  the  reliability  of  the  datii  was  con- 
tingent upon  the  accident  reporting  svstem 
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as  specified  in  the  , 

conceivable  that  certain  „ 
the  application  of  reporting  .^, 
different  companies  could  bias 
result    in    either   over    or    und 
number  of  Injuries  reported  to 
Because  of  the  possible  pre 
parabillty  of  pre-OSHA  (fiscal 
and  post-OSHA  (fiscal  1972)  u, 
proportions  test  was  applied  to 
under  the  following  assumpti 

1.  Pre-OSHA  accidents  were 
percent  and  post-OSHA 
derstated  by  5  percent. 

2.  Pre-OSHA  accidents  were 
10  percent  and  post-OSHA  acci 
derstated  by  10  percent. 

3.  Pre-OSHA  accidents  were 
15  percent  and  post-OSHA  accid 
derstated  by  15  percent. 

These  assumptions  were  s., 
affect  the  data  and  thus  the 
OSHA    in    the   worst    possible 
by   decreasing   the   pre-OSHA   , 
accidents  and  increasing  the  po 
portion  of  accidents. 

RESULTS 

As   Table   11    indicates,    the 
accidents  after  the  passage  of 
tional  Safety  and  Healtii  Act 
The  probability  of  this  reduct 
tributed  to  mere  chance  is  less 
the  hypothesis  as  origJnallv 
rejected.  Similarly,  when  the 
OSHA  data  were  adjusted  to  uv,. 
Inconsistencies  In   the  number 
reported,  the  differences  continijjd 
niflcant  at  the  p.  is  less  ihan 
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TABtr  II      RESULTS  OF  PROPORTH  MS  TESTS 


Pre-  PoM- 

OSHA         OSHA 

proportion  ptopo'lion 


Original  data 
Assumption  No.  P., 
Assumption  No.  2-\ 
Assumption  No.  3 '. . 


0  454 

4.31 
.409 
.386 


0.  .318 
.334 
.350 
.366 


"_Pr«-OSHA  accidents  overstated  by  5 
accidents  understated  by  5  percent 

'_Pr»-OSHA  accidents  overstated  by  10  in 
accidents  understated  by  10  percent. 

J  Pre-OSHA  accidents  overstated  by  15 
accidents  understated  by  15  peiceiit. 

Note:  Normalized  accident  italistics    1 
Iei5  than  .0001. 


The  dramatic  and  .significant 
accidents  Is  even  more  impressi, 
amines  the  Increasing  trend  that 
prior  to  fiscal  1972.  The  meat  anc 
nets  Industry  m  Nebraska  imp 
high  of  5,750  accidents  in  fiscal 
accidents  In  fiscal  1972;   a  redu4tion 
proximately  thirty  percent  in  t 
lowing  implementation  of  OSHA 
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DISCUSSION 

As  one  might  expect,  legislation 
sive  as  OSHA  will  generate  a  iv 
ponents  and  opponents.  Critics 
many  of  the  regulations  force  ^ 
spend  money  on  measures  that 
prove  safety  or  efficiency  in  the 
romnent-'   and   are   extremely 
implement.  However,  in  the  _ 
any  support  or  criticism  of   „_ 
must  be  based  upon  an  objectlvi 
of  how  the  application  of  speclfi 
of  the  Act  affect  a  company's  inj 
cy.  It  Is  not  our  contentioii  that 
erations  are  insignificant,  but  tl_ 
tors  are  a  function  of  effect  ivenes; 

If   OSHA  is   effective   in   _.^ 
duclng  industrial  Injuries,  the  . 
law  has  been  satisfied.  Any  cost- 
ysls  of  the  effectiveness  must  ta 
slderation  the  Intangible  benefil  s 
working  environment  and  the 
attributed  to  ffetal  and  disabling 
the  Introduction  to  this  article 
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actual,  and  probably  very  conservfetive 
of  nidlvldual  accidents  in  terms 
msurance,  and  other  Indirect  c 
founding;  and  these  costs  do  not 
cost  of  hviman  suffering. 

The  results  of  this  study  cl 
that  the  application  of  OSHA 
the  meat  and  meat  products  In. 
braska  was  a  significant  factor 
tially  reducing  the  frequency  of  ^^ 
juries.  The  reduction  of  accident! 
in  thl!5  study  coincided  with  an 
total  employment  in  the  Indust 
substantiating  the   apparent  effe 
plication  of  OSHA  standards  had 
ing  Industrial  injuries. 

li   .seems  evident  that  with   ... 
commitment  this  target  Industry  i 
was  able  to  Implement  policies 
quite  successful  In  reducing  in,, 
ever,  this  should  not  be  surprisl- 
strict  safety  environment  and  thi 
reduction  in  the  frequency  of  a< 
no   means   new   to  the   United 
safety  accomplishments  of  the  ... 
Commission   and   its   industrial   . 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
ministration  and  Its  industrial  affi_ 
been  outstanding,  especially  wher 
siders  the  new  and  hazardous  inv( 
iroduced  In  the  operations  of  thes 
grams.-- 

A.S  further  evidenced,  for  many 
dustries  in  Canada,  througli  the 
Accident    Prevention    Association 
C:onipensation  Board,  have  spons™ 
prehensive  safety  and  training  ^. 
ihcir  employees.  As  a  result  of  thi. 
most  industries  today  have  a  verj 
dent  frequency  rate.  In  fact,  some 
gaged    ill    hazardous   work    have 
up   to   three   years   of   operation 
coini-.ensable  injury.-' 

It   thus  seems  fair  to  conclude 
a>  liierement  of  safe  working 
titures  the  elimination  of  both 
cal    conditions   and   unsafe   r-— » 
result  can  only  be  achieved  if  top 
ment  makes  safety  a  high  prlorltj 
and  gives  its  wholehearted  supp 
grams  consistent  with  achieving 
live.  Top  management  must  d 
selves  positively  In  favor  of  the 
follow  up  to  see  that  every  Ind 
organization  complies  with  the  „, 
policies.  The  Occupational  Safety 
Act  has  instilled  In  management 
sary  motivation  to  give  their  safety 
more  than  passive  consideration. 

Although     there     are     definite 
related  to  the  administration  of  ce 
visions  of  the  Act  and  there  are 
cost  considerations  In  meeting  C.-_. 
ards,  the  intent  of  this  controversii  1 
legislation,  at  least  In  the  Industr  ' 
is  being  met.  In  the  final  analysis, 
live  evaluation  of  the  Act  must  c 
on   its   effectiveness   In   reducing 
injuries  and  Illnesses.  Once  that  qu 
been  answered,  concentrated  effort 
made  to  reevaluate  the  scope  of 
s.ifety   standards,   and   the   costs 
w  ith  administration  and  compl 
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ROLL  CALL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

OF    MASSACIIUS£1TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  IS.  1975 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  city  of 
Washington  is  host  to  the  people  who 
serve  this  Nation  in  the  Congi-ess.  Both 
Members  and  staff  are  from  every  State 
and  city  ui  this  Nation.  Wasliington  is 
not  our  home  but  Capitol  Hill  is  our  com- 
munity, a  place  where  we  live  and  work 
tor  the  Congress  and  our  Nation. 

Our  hometown  newspaper  in  Wash- 
mgton  has  just  passed  a  milestone.  RoU 
CaU,  the  newspaper  of  Capitol  HUl.  is 
celebrating  its  20th  anniversary.  This 
weekly  journal  ties  people  frcan  the  50 
States  and  territories  Into  a  society.  Roll 
Call  informs  us  of  the  births  and  deaths, 
new  jobs  and  retirements,  electoral  suc- 
cesses and  legislative  failures  of  the 
Members  of  the  Capitol  HIU  Communitv. 
"is  also  the  newspaper  that  every  Mem- 
ber reads  with  a  degree  of  anxiety.  O-ir 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

favorite  storie.s  are  printed  in  Roll  Call 
and  our  least  favorite  remembrances  are 
usually  in  thi.s  newspaper  a,s  v.ell.  Roll 
Call's  impact  on  the  people  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  is  evident  in  our  conversations  in 
our  offices  und  on  the  floor  each 
Thui-sday. 

Roll  Call  is  more  than  a  nev.-.spaper. 
it  sponsors  our  atuiual  congressional 
ba.seball  .series.  Annual  awards  for  out- 
.standiug  staff  service  to  the  Congress  are 
made  under  the  au.spices  of  this  .lournal. 
In  sum.  Roll  Call  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
lives  here  in  Wa.sliingtou. 

Sid  Yudain.  the  editor  and  publi.slier  of 
t.iir  newspaper,  deserves  our  thauk.';  and 
(ongratulations.  He  has  helped  to  bring 
:ill  of  us  closer  together  in  our  congi-es- 
sional  community.  Sid  ha.s  also  been  able 
to  maintain  an  excellent  staff  of  re- 
jKjrtei-s  and  columnists  to  keep  oui" 
weekly  paper  in  busine.ss  for  the  past 
20  year.s.  I  join  all  the  membet^  of  RoU 
Call's  readei-ship  m  looking  fonvard  to 
the  25th  annivei-sary  of  Roll  Call. 


VICTORY  FOR  WHOM.' 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

LV  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPl{ESt:NT',Vl  C\  S.S 

Thursday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  RU.T«0.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  comment.s  made  by  APL-CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  regardmg  tlie  sorry 
state  of  America  s  wiemployed  people. 

Mr.  Meany 's  i-emarks  about  the  imon- 
ployed  are  well  taken,  and  I  am  certahi 
that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  the  unemployed,  the  right  of  a 
man  or  a  woman  to  work  and  provide  for 
himself  or  herself  and  family  would  do 
v.ell  to  note  Mr.  Meany's  message: 
VicioKY  FOR  Whom? 

Unemployment  is  going  In  the  direction 
I  Uat  we  have  been  saying  for  Sfxae  time.  It  Is 
up  three-tenths  of  a  percent  In  one  mouth, 
•vhlch  means  that  360,000  more  people  were 
unemployed  In  May  than  April. 

It  is  sigujflcani  that  the  figures  cr.me  out 
I  few  days  after  a  presidential  veto  on  an 
emergency  employment  bill  was  sustained  by 
;»  margin  of  nrp  vote^  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. -^ 

These  figures  represent  8.5  million  people 
otncially  unemployed.  This  as  against  the  fig- 
ure of  4.9  mUllou  people  officlaUr  unem- 
ployed In  August  when  Mr.  Fcwtl  uk*  office 
So  his  Administration  has  managed  to  up 
the  unemployment  figure  3,600,000  people  In 
a  period  of  Just  nine  months. 

To  me,  it  adds  up  to  a  callous,  almost  lu- 
Ixuman  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  national 
Administration  for  the  misery  and  the  suf- 
fering that  goes  with  imemployment. 

I  don't  think  these  people  In  the  Wliite 
House  running  this  show  reaU>!e  what  it 
means  to  Ijo  unemployed. 

I  don't  think  they  realize  what  it  means 
to  a  head  of  a  family  trying  to  send  kids  to 
school,  trjing  to  pay  off  Interest  on  a  mort- 
gage, trying  to  pay  taxes  and  trvlng  to  keep 
a  roof  over  tiie  head  of  his  family,  clothe  and 
feed  them. 

I  don"t  thinl:  they  realize  v.  hat  it  mean."; 
for  that  fellow  to  be  completely  out  of  work, 
without  a  Job,  and  actually  as  time  goes  on 
without  any  hope  tar  the  future. 

The  administration's  own  projection  k 
that  we  arc  going  to  have  7.5  perceot  uueni- 
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ployed  foiu*  years  from  now.  I  happen  to 
think  that  thia  country  can't  stand  that  sort 
of  imemployment.  I  don't  think  the  social 
fabric  of  this  country  could  stand  It.  I  don't 
think  the  cities  could  stand  it. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  black  teen- 
.igers  now  Is  39.9  percent— practlcallv  40  per- 
cent. Now  what  does  this  mean  to  the  cities? 
What  does  this  mean  to  life  ia  the  cities? 
What  does  tills  mean  for  Jobs?  What  does 
this  mean  for  additional   welfare   families? 

We  have  a  very  sunple  theor>'  that  the 
j;Ovemmeut  should  stimulate  the  economy — 
ihat  the  government  should  add  to  the  na- 
tional debt  temporarily  in  order  to  get  peo- 
ple back  to  work.  Bccau.'-c.  jn  the  final  analy- 
«il8,  they  are  not  going  to  lick  (his  problem 
luiless  people  get  back  to  work.  When  vou 
net  a  fellow  back  to  work  he  starts  paving 
taxes,  he  ceases  to  be  a  burden  iiusofar  a.s 
welfare  and  assistance  from  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  is  concerned.  As  long  a.s 
he  is  unemployed  he  Ls  not  on  the  ta.t  rolls. 
he  is  not  briugmg  any  revenue  to  the  federal 
government,  and  he  at  tui.ny  is  a  burden. 

There  has  to  lie  a  change" in  national  pol- 
icy, I  think  the  very  weight  of  events  is  going 
to  compel  a  change.  Tliis  Idea  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  political  victor>'  every  time  the 
President  vetoes  a  bill  that' would  aUeviate 
tills  miser}-,  and  Us  sustahied  on  political 
groimds  over  in  the  House  or  tlie  Senate, 
that  this  adds  up  to  a  vlclorv.  It  may  lie 
a  victory  for  Arthur  Burns,  it  mav  lie  a 
victory  for  the  economl.sts  who  nje  riumi.'i: 
this  show. 

But  It  certainly  la  not  a  victorj'  for  the 
American  people.  It  Is  not  a  vlctorv  for  the 
economy,  and  it  Is  certainly  not  a  victorj-  for 
the  victims  of  this  whole  economic  messtliat 
-.ve  are  in  wlih  the  people  who  are  without 
jobs. 

From  APL-CIO  President  George  Meanv's 
ooiiments  on  the  May  unemplovmcnt  figu,cs 
at  a  pre.'^.-s  conference  In  Mihvaukoe. 


DIALOG  OF  DEMOCR.\CY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I 
v.ould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Representative  Simon  for  his 
initiation  of  his  truly  imaginative  and 
innovative  concept,  a  "dialog  of  de- 
mocracy." At  long  last  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  a  more  or  less  formal  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  personal  philoso- 
phies regai-ding  the  governance  of  tliis 
Nation  and  pressing  issues  of  the  day. 
and  to  develop  imaginative  proposals 
which  might  assist  America  in  fulfilling 
her  most  cherished  goals. 

Hie  structm-e  of  our  governmental  in- 
stitutions, whether  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  branches,  provides 
a  framework  within  which  decisions  tiiat 
affect  all  Americans  can  be  made  fairly 
and  objectively,  and  in  as  enlightened 
manner  as  is  hiunanly  possible.  Should 
this  structui-e  fail  to  provide  for  a  free 
flow  and  exchange  of  ideas,  om-  aspira- 
tions will  fore\er  be  subservient  to 
ignorance. 

The  committee  system  of  Congress,  to 
my  mind,  is  an  ideal  sti-ucture  for  dele- 
gating legislative  responsibility  to  Mem- 
bers. It  provides  a  flexible  and  practical 
mechanism  whereby  the  concerns  of  the 
Nation  may  be  divided  up  into  logical 
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subject  areas  and  assigned  to  those  com- 
mittees most  able  to  deal  with  a  given 
area.  The  committees  can  only  work 
effectively,  however,  if  each  Member  can 
educate  himself  regarding  the  complex 
and  sophisticated  matters  that  each 
committee  must  deal  with  on  a  dally 
basis.  The  work  of  today's  committee  is 
very  specialized,  and  thus  demands  a 
treat  deal  of  a  Member's  time,  as  well  as 
th3  time  of  his  staff,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
properly  and  thoughtfully,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  American  people. 

Over  tiie  past.  199  years,  since  this  Na- 
tion's inception,  coihmittees  have 
changed  in  scope  and  nimiber  in  order 
to  meet  pressing  needs  and  to  reflect 
major  public  concerns.  The  first  stand- 
ing committee,  that  on  elections,  was  set 
up  in  1789.  Since  then,  the  numbers  and 
responsibilities  of  committees  have 
grown  tremedously.  While  during  the 
first  10  years  of  the  19th  century, 
six  new  standing  committees  were  set  up, 
by  the  mid-1880's,  the  House  had  estab- 
lished 34  standing  committees.  This 
number  peaked  at  58  in  1900.  11115 
growth  and  proIiferati(»i  of  committees, 
I  believe,  reflected  an  increased  partici- 
pation in  governmental  decisionmaking 
by  a  variety  of  interests,  as  defined  in 
terms  of  occupations,  ethnic  origins,  geo- 
graphical considerations,  and  social 
groupings  of  citizens. 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  major  com- 
mittee reform  proposals  have  been  en- 
acted. The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Acts  of  1946  and  1970  are  the  most  recent 
major  pieces  of  legislation  in  this  area, 
though  the  last  Congress  also  took  signif- 
icant action  in  this  direction.  The  goals 
of  these  measures  were  to  streamline  the 
congressional  committee  structure  and  to 
clarify  committee  duties.  In  addition,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  congressional  work- 
load would  be  decreased  so  that  staff  aids 
could  spend  moi*e  time  focusing  on  the 
complex  and  specialized  subjects  each 
committee  must  deal  with. 

Today,  there  are  24  standing  commit- 
tees. Fortunately,  it  became  clear  to  leg- 
islators of  the  first  decade  of  this  centun' 
that  committees  were  mu^roomlng  In 
number  so  n^ridly  as  to  become  unwieldy. 
Utafortonate^,  however,  the  number  of 
subconunlttees  has  grown  to  make  up  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  standing 
committees.  This  sort  of  proliferation  Is 
to  be  expected  in  a  time  of  Increasing 
specialization  and  an  enormous  expan- 
sUm  of  selentlfle  knowledge.  But  the  re- 
sult, to  mor  mlDd,  has  been  the  negation 
of  the  positive  elTeets  of  past  reorganiza- 
tions. Congressmen  and  their  staffs  are 
once  again  overextended.  There  is  too 
little  time  to  Investigate  any  area  cov- 
ered bs  a  committee  very  deeply,  and 
th«re  is  an  overabundance  of  meetings  at 
which  just  a  few  Oongressmen  are  in 
attendance.  Tb  exacerbate  this  problem, 
we  see  introduced  daily  vohmies  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
interest  groups  which  have  a  real  stake 
In  the  life  and  fimctloning  of  particular 
committees.  The  hievitable  result  has 
been  hastily  passed  laws  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  governmental  agencies,  a  re- 
sult that  mlsht  have  been  avoided  had 
more  time  been  spent  to  perform  rigorous 
and  taulepth  analyses  of  the  problems 
under  consideration. 
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For  my  part,  I  am  a 
active    standing    committee 
Currency  and  Housing,  and 
along   with   the   Select 
Aging.  In  addition,  I  am  or 
committees  of  tlie  standing 
of  which  I  am  a  member 
subcommittee  of  tlie  select 
I  consistently   attend 
ings  and  hearings  at  which 
of  my  colleagues  are  pre^cn 
is  simply  no  way  tliat  I  can 
the  full   committee   and 
meetings  which  demand  ni 
prior  appointments  and  flooi 
bid  Uiis. 

The  only  possible  bolution 
lem  is  a  legislative  mandate 
liibits  members  from  sittir  g 
than  one  full  standing  conf 
time.  Of  course,  the  pr 
committees   must  be  avoldjd 
While  cm-rcntly  i'  Member 
to  join   only   one   commitl 
realities  make  tills  a  hlghl; 
action.  If  our  goal  as  individijal 
and  representatives  of  the 
learn  as  much  as  we  can 
highly  specialized  and  ofter 
sial  areas,  and  to  use  the  e 
staffs  in  as  efficient  and  con^Ji' 
as  is  possible,  then 
ments  must  be  limited.  Foi 
feel  that  this  might 
their  input  into  areas  of  i 
their  constituents,  I  would 
that  more  committee 
colleagues  only  can  express 
cems  be  held.  TTiis  jshould 
the  nimiber  of  committee 
Member  is  cut  down  by  the 
tee  restriction. 

I  have  confidence  that  I 
good  job;  but  I  would  alwa\^ 
better.  A  one  committee 
make  me   a   better   Congr 
would  make  this  a  better 
Americans  would  benefit 
legislative  framework. 
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SUN   PUN  FESTIVAL— TfYRTLE 
BEACH,  S.C. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

ES 


OF   SOUTH    CAROLIN.\ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESl  NTATH' 


Thursday,  June  19,  . 


Spea!  :er 


Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr 
like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  annual  Sun  Fun  Festlvs 
Beach,  S.C,  at  which  Wash^ton 
skin  quarterback  Sonny 
the  honored  guest.  An  estimited 
people  attended  this  annual 

Miss  Cathy  Glass  of  Myrth 
crowned  "Miss  Sun  Pun,"  nujnerous 
and  fishing  tournaments  w 
the  schedule  of  events  rangfd 
ice  cream  eating  contest  to  a 
Wahlne  Beauty  Contest,  w 
Peggy  Seals  of  Marion,  S.C. 

The  U.S.  Thunderbirds 
an  air  show  and  also  flew 
the  Sun  Fun  Parade,  watche< 
persons.  Sailboat  races  were 
visitors  to  the  grand  stran ! 
minded  that  It  is  not 
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Siri 


ney  to  Florida  for  plenty  of 
white   beaches   and  fantastic 

There  are  38,000  motel  and 
available  along  the  grand 

Other  events  included  a 
eating  contest  and  the  South 
Heart  Fund  Golf  Tom-nament 

The  winner  of  the  "Miss 
test  was  Miss  Mitzi  Simpson  o 
Beach. 

The  Sim  Fun  Festival  this 
the  biggest  and  best  ever.  Th  > 
cooperated  witii  us  and  It  was 
beyond  our  expectations. 

I    congratulate    the    Great^i' 
Beach  Chamber  ol  Commerce 
person  who  worked  to  make 
Wecic  a  great  .succes?-. 


WOULD   BE   FUNNY  IP  TH:^  WERE 
NOT  TRUE 
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OF    NEBBASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEN-t.*  FIVES 
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Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tion    of    the    burdens    of 
paperwork    that    American 
must  bear  sounds  funny.  It 
spoof.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
ernmenl  is  as  imreasonable  as 
tails  ol  Government  overregijlation 
business  would  be  funny  if 
not  true. 

Both  in  last  session  and 
of  Congress,  I  have  sponsored 
to  provide  for  a  temporary 
to  study  the  Federal  regulat4ry 
cies,  with  the  aim  of  reducing 
dens  on  Americans.  I  am 
President  Ford  is  planning  a 
forum  that  will  focus  attenti(  n 
fact   that  Federal  regulatory 
sometimes    are    excessive   in 
mands. 

A  constituent  of  mine  has  Eloquently 
summed  up  the  burden  of 
tion.  He  is  a  personnel 
major    national    corporation 
scribes  well  how  overregulatioti 
ing  consumer  prices  up.  His 
lows : 
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I  understand  President  Pord 
House  meeting  late  this  montb  or 
month    regardiiag    the 
business. 

Tills  letter  win  be  telef  because 
wlching  it  in  between  two  EEOC 
reports,     headquarters      aud 
triplicate,    five    16-page   prellmli]^: 
D-2  forms  on  five  separate 
grams  in  duplicate.  Once  I'm 
those  preliminary  D-2'.s  and  prior 
ting  anal  D-2  copies  I  can  begin 
nary    USDL   EBS-1    forms   for 
plans.  Tlien  on  to  preparing  for 
annual  desk  audit  and  14  pounclB 
paperwork    (I  quit  coiintlng  the 
this  Job  long  ago) ,  updating  our 
Action  Program  subject  to  the 
Revised  Order  14.  Once  completed 
and  prior  to  the  tttree-day  on 
audit  I  can  prepare  our  rtnfnnHn 
"inadequacies"   which  the  OPOO 
ordered  to  find  by  tb«  OAO  (OrC4 1 
entirely    too    c<MiclUata>y 
with  business  acconUng  to  OAO) 
fenses  aren't  acceptable  I  may 
the  final  EBS-l  form.?,  or  at 
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vigiluuce  on  OSHA  slip  a  notch,  or  uu»vt>e 
111  be  late  reporting  on  the  Vletn>.»t«  er* 
leferans  hired. 

I  wish  the  lines  above  came  from  a  Bo'» 
md  Ray  comedy  routine  .  .  ,  the  sad  part  is 
'iieyre  true.  And  it  is  stifling,  and  it  is  leav- 
ing little  time  for  the  creative  kinds  of 
•.ork  my  employer  deserves.  And  those  are 
;ii>t  the  regulations  that  nftect  the  Persoi.tiel 
Department. 

the  critical  barrier  to  innovation  which 
itHloral  government  regulations  pose  in  other 
iio;i.s  is  even  more  inflatlouarj'  and  harmfiu. 
I'or  example,  in  Research  &  Development.  In 
the  President's  Economic  Report  on  Govern- 
ment Regulations  .  . .  "the  rate  ol  introduc- 
•  i'lu  of  new  drugs  has  fallen  by  more  thou 
.")0  percent  and  the  average  testing  period  htw 
doubled.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  average  otS- 
cncy  of  drugs  Introduced  after  19C2  is  ariv 
iugher  than  that  of  drugs  previously  intro"- 
fii'ced". 

.\nd  the  enforcement  of  the  rcgulatiot\.«i  v.e 
!)oar  are  based  on  threats,  fenr  and  anxiety-- 
hardly  a  healthy,  creative  climate.  Punitive, 
(lo-it-or-clse  orders  force  games-playing  and 
require  intensive  monitoring  taut  do  not 
caase  attitudinal  change — only  lip  service  to 
:ivoid  pimlshment — cosmetic  compliance. 

How  far  out  of  step  does  our  government 
plan  to  get  before  they  understand  that  neg- 
rtiive,  punitive  thinking  does  little  to  moti- 
vate social  change  in  the  long  puU.  We  linve 
treated  our  husbands,  wives,  children  and 
dogs  with  more  respect,  regard  and  tinder- 
s'andlng  for  over  50  years. 

I  m-pe  you  to  support  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  substitute  common  sense  »nd  Ir.eic 
lor  illogical,  insensitive  regulations  aiii  Ked- 
erul  Register  Uiumplug  reg\ila1'irs 


TROOP  CUTS;   SECOND  THOL'OHT 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCllNSIN 
1\'   1  HK  HOUSK  OP  RErRE.Si:NT.Al  t\  i  -S 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  durinw  tlie 
recent  House  debate  on  the  military  p!x>- 
cui-ement  authoiization,  my  colleague 
Jim  Oberstar  and  I  were  among  tho.=!e 
vlio  urged  Hou.se  opposition  to  an 
amendment  wliich  would  have  cut  70.000 
troops  from  otu-  Armed  Forces  .stationed 
over.'jea.'!. 

The  amendment  lost  by  a  vote  of  9.5 
to  .311  this  year.  Last  year  it  lost  as  wrfl. 
but  by  a  nai'rower  margin  of  163  to  240. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  both  Mr. 
CiBhRSTAR  and  I  are  strongly  oppo.sed  to 
blank  check  militaiy  spending:  tliat  >\e 
.■support  overseas  troop  cuts  under  normal 
circmnstances;  that  we  voted  for  every 
otlier  amendment  to  cut  monev  from  the 
Defense  budget;  and  that  we  voted 
against  tlie  bill  on  final  passage. 

In  any  year  but  this  one  v.e  v ould 
have  probably  supported  that  amend- 
ment again.  But  this  year  until  events 
liave  settled  we  opposed  troop  reductions 
■as  a  .signal  to  oiu-  AUies,  alreadv  uneasv 
over  the  future  coui-se  of  U.S.  policv  fol- 
lowing tlie  debacle  of  Southeast  Asia , 
that  the  United  States  is  resolved  to  re- 
main active  in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  31  National 
Observer  describes  the  imique  circum- 
-iumces  in  which  many  of  us  foimd  our- 
selves this  year  and  I  ask  that.  ;!:  oe 
iiLserted  in  the  Recort»: 
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Troops  Cuts:  Second  Tiwouchto 
(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

When  freshman  Rep.  James  ObeK-tar  ol 
Minnesota  came  lo  Washington  in  January, 
he  told  an  aide  that  one  of  his  goats  iu 
Congress  would  i)e  to  reduce  Va.  .troop 
strength  overseaK. 

"Were  pi-<»ppiiiji  up  loo  nmuy  rieht-v.iv:g 
dictators  with  our  troops."  he  said.  'Thl.'* 
kind  of  thing  t^ot  us  Into  the  trouble  in  Viet- 
nam. It  has  to  end." 

But  if  Oljer.sim  v,au(s  to  bring  home  .-oini 
troops,  he  no  longer  wants  to  do  it  this  year. 
Ill  a  Ma;  lt>  'Dear  Colleaguo"  letter  he  helped 
write,  he  rever,sed  his  position  aud  lu-ged 
nieniber.«  to  rcji-.  i  any  troop  cut.s  in  tiiis 
> ear's  defensp-procxnement  bill. 

Oberstar's  change  of  heart  is  symptomatic 
«'("  ap  abrupt  shift  in  congressional  sentiment 
toward  the  defen.se  budget — a  shift  that  ap- 
pears to  have  given  the  Pentagon's  record 
spending  propcsal  an  iniexj)ected  green  l!f;ht 
ill  Congress  this  year. 

The  reafion  for  tlie  changed  outlook?  '"Hie 
Vietnam  washout."  says  Oberstar,  leaning 
back  in  his  office  armchair  after  the  House 
decisively  defeated  a  move  \o  require  a 
70.000-man  reduction  In  the  416.500  U.S. 
troops  stationed  overseas.  He  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  lass  of  ludochhia  makes  it 
necessary  lor  Congress  to  demoiistrat«  U.S. 
"determination  to  remain  an  active  force  In 
v.orld  .affairs." 

ruHI>  El  Wl'Esr  TKIJMMKD 

The  Vietiuun  niishout  hung  like  an  iti- 
vislble  cloud  over  the  House  clmailiev  la-si 
,'.eck  as  supporiois  of  the  Pentagon's  vieap- 
"iLs-.TuthoriuRiion  bill  beat  back  one  chal- 
'.■.iij;<:  nrter  another  from  defense  critics. 

To  be  sine,  by  The  time  the  hill  got  to  the 
flior.  the  .Adminisiration's  proposal  for  $28.C 
■million  for  wcfipttiis  research,  developiiMtnt, 
aud  protniiriiieur  in'  tlie  12  months  startiny 
•Inly  1  had  tj»en  trimmed  back  to  $26.5  bil- 
lion by  the  K<>ii-e  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Bur  Ww  to'al  approved  by  the  panel  was 
■iiill  '21  per  <e)ic  more  than  Congress  granted 
tor  this  ii.s(i.i  yenr.  So  Pentagon  foes,  their 
ranks  swollen  bj  last  fall's  elections,  drafted 
an  alternative  dctense  budget. 

Tliey  demai>de<l  an  additional  *2-bUlion 
cut.  Tiicy  al.so  set  their  sight*  on  ehminating 
funds  for  a  uumber  of  individual  projects, 
includinu;  proonremcnt  of  parts  for  the  con- 
troversial B-l  ijamb<M'.  which  is  still  being 
developed. 

The  doves  lo!<t  oii  every  count.  Btit  their 
biggest  set.iwrh  came  on  the  troop-cut 
amendment. 

Consider:  ).»>!  \ear.  a  propositi  to  c\ti 
oversea.s  troop  strength  by  100.000  was  de- 
feated 240  to  na.  This  "year's  70,000-man 
troop-out  amendment  was  rejected  311  to 
95.  "We  should  have  picked  up  50  or  more 
votes  from  the  75  Democratic  freshmen:  in- 
stead,  we  oamo  out  C8  votes  l>ehind,"  com- 
plains a  sirn-cpist  of  the  antl-Pentaeon 
campaign. 

One  important  (Ufrercnce  was  the  influence 
of  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill. 
O'Neill  led  the  fight  to  reduce  overseas  troop 
commitments  la.st  year;  this  year  he  argued 
slrentiously  for  reicntion  of  the  troops.  Be- 
cause of  the  U.S.  setback  In  Indochina, 
O'Neill  told  coUeapites.  the  troop-cut  amend- 
ment "is  the  right  iimetidnient  at  the  wrong 
time." 

ThOriC  were  precisely  the  sentiments  of 
freshman  Obtr.-,iar.  who  began  rethinking  his 
support  for  redut'iiig  overseas  forces  In  mid- 
May.  "The  idea  th.xt  if  people  are  anti-Com- 
munist we'll  support  them  is  what  I  wns 
trying  to  stop,"  he  says.  But  "reassurina:  tho-^e 
who  may  doubt  where  we  stnnd  .seems  more 
importajit  richt  now." 

itAVsrii.r !)  swiniiis 
ContrHnitin;.;  to  the  defeat  of  tli^   'io'>p- 
ciit  effort  wpiv  twn-third<:  or  the  ire.sUmea 
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Democraii — many  of  whom  argued  dtirlng 
their  campaigns  that  the  nation  was  over- 
extended ill  its  foreign  commitments — and 
77  veteran  House  members  who  had  sup- 
ported troop  reductions  in  1974.  Explains  one 
House  aide:  "i roop  cuts  are  really  a  measure 
of  what  our  cfuiimitments  are.  They  are  the 
things  that  st-i.al  oiir  Intentions  to  foreign 
governments 

In  the  SeiiMc.  where  the  defense  procure- 
ment bUl  coi:i..s  np  the  first  week  In  June. 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  wUl  not  re- 
Introduce  hio  pircnnlal  amendment  to  reduce 
overseas  forces.  -.lust  as  the  Adminlstratiou 
is  reassessint  its  situation  [after  Vtetttam], 
so  am  I."  s:iys  xransfield.  As  of  last  week, 
no  other  sci  ator  j-oiild  be  found  who  would 
agree  to  oi!>r  huch  an  amendment  either. 
"This  jtist  ir.u  t  rlie  year  to  be  talking  about 
pttUlng  In  our  defenses."  explains  one  dove. 

Some  latnnaUers  blame  President  Ford  for 
much  of  the  uncertainty  about  U.8.  Inten- 
tions. "By  exaggerating  the  post-Vietnam 
danger  of  disunity,"  says  Oberstar,  "FIhxJ's 
putting  Congress  hi  a  position  where  It  has 
to  make  good  on  his  promises." 

Maybe  so.  But  ait  irony  is  that  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  War  had  been  expected  t<» 
embolden  those  in  Congress  who  have  argued 
for  severe  cuts  m  defense  spending.  Instead, 
at  least  temporarily,  it  appears  to  be  their 
undoiiiR. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA-nON 
PROVIDING  IX)R  OUTPATIENl' 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES  FOR 
PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  UNDER  TITLE 
XVIII  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OK    ILLINOIS 
IN   ViW.  HOUSE  Ol-  nEPRESENTAllVF.S 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Ml .  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day intixxluced  a  bill  which  will  rectify 
a  longstanding  oversight  in  tlie  Medi- 
care Act  by  recognizuig  outpatient  re- 
habilitation facilities  as  providera  mider 
medicare.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  sei-ve  to  make  pi-esently  coveied 
rehabilitation  service  more  acces-sible  to 
medicare  beneficiaries. 

My  bill  would  make  outpatient  re- 
habilitation facilities  eligible  for  reim- 
biu-sement  as  providers  under  medicare 
for  services  which  are  now  covered 
under  part  B  only  if  provided  by  an 
outpatient  department  of  a  hospital 
The  bill  acknowledges  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  capacity  to  provide  liigh- 
quaUty  outpatient  rehabiUtation  sen-- 
ices  rests  with  rehabilitation  centei-s 
which  are  independent  of  hospital.'?. 

Under  cuii-ent  law.  medicare  reim- 
biu'sement  of  services  provided  by  such 
facilities  is  limited  lo  physical  therapy ' 
services  and  to  physical,  occupational 
and  speech  thei-apy  provided  under  ar- 
rangement with  a  home  health  agency. 
Thus,  while  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities  often  provide  the  same  scope 
and  quality  of  care  rendered  to  out- 
patients by  a  hospital,  such  facilities  are 
not  regarded  as  providers  under  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
net  effect  of  this  is  to  provide  coverage 
for  medicare  beneficiaries  who  are  in  a 
iwsition  to  obtain  such  services  from  a 
hospital  and  to  deny  coverage  to  bene- 
flciaiies   who   look   to  a   rehabilitation 
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facility  for  Identical  care.  There  la  no 
rational  basis  for  such  distinction.  The 
bill  I  have  Introduced  today  would 
eliminate  It. 

Medical  rehabilitation  focuses  on 
tiie  restoration  of  a  i>atients  ability  to 
function  and  overcome  the  debilitating 
cilects  of  injury  or  disease.  Access  to  a 
program  of  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion services  should  be  an  integral 
clement  of  the  medicare  program. 
Typically,  rehabilitation  jsei-vices  are  re- 
quired to  overcome  disabling  conditions 
produced  by  traumaUc  injuries,  stroke, 
spinal  core  injuries,  neurological  dis- 
orders, and  cardiac  pioblems.  Rehabili- 
tation is  often  essential  to  avoid  recur- 
rent hospitalization  on  admission  to  a 
skilled  nursing  facility. 

As  mentioned  previously,  outpatient 
rehabilitation  sei-vices  are  generally  cov- 
ered in  a  hospital  setting,  under  general 
language  In  section  1861 '«) .  To  avoid  any 
question  in  admbilstration,  my  bill  con- 
tains a  definition  of  both  outpatient  and 
Inpatient  rehabilitation  services.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  this  definition  reflects 
those  services  which  are  now  covered  by 
medicaie  when  piovided  to  outpatients 
by  a  hospital.  The  inclusion  of  this  def- 
inition is  not  intended  to  establish  new 
benefits  under  medicare.  It  merely  clari- 
fies and  specifies  authorized  providers. 
Further,  this  bill  is  consistent  with  a 
variety  of  amendments  added  to  medi- 
care in  recent  years  which  encourage  the 
provision  pf  covered  services  on  an  out- 
patient basis  and  which  reduce  the  em- 
phasis on  inpatient  cKre  with  its  con- 
comitant high  costs. 

The  biU  includes  in  the  definition  sec- 
tion of  the  medicare  law  a  definition  of 
inpatient  rehabilitation  services.  That 
definition  Is  necessary  In  order  to  clarify 
the  ai^roprlate  level  of  rehabilitative 
care  among  Inpatient  care,  nursing  care, 
and  outpatient  care.  Just  recently  two 
decisions  in  the  Federal  district  courts 
were  necessary  to  attempt  to  clarify  this 
area.  I  do  not  believe  that  medicare  ben- 
eficiaries should  have  to  resort  to  the 
courts  to  receive  that  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  In  these  two  cases.  Westgard  v 
Weinberger  (Civ.  No.  A-2-74-11,  N.D.). 
and  Shiifer  v.  Weinberger  (Civ.  No.  73-0- 
458.  Neb.),  chronically  ill  elderly  people 
were  denied  reimbursement  under  medi- 
care for  rehabilitation  care,  because  the 
Intermediary  and  HEW  overruled  the 
judgment  of  the  attending  physician  and 
the  utilization  i-evlew  committee  that  in- 
paUent  rehabilitative  care  was  neces- 
sai-y  and  not  custodial.  Thus,  without 
clarity  m  the  law,  an  intermediary  could 
refuse  to  reimburse  for  outpatient  care, 
because  it  should  have  been  inpatient  or 
vice  versa  or  it  could  refuse  to  reimburse 
for  InpaUent  rehabilitation  care,  though 
recommoided  by  a  physician  qualified  in 
rehabilitation,  because  someone  felt  the 
cai-e  should  be  outpatient  care.  Such 
confusion  helps  neither  the  patient  nor 
the  providers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities  are  typically  community-based, 
nonprofit  organizations  similar  in  orga- 
nization and  governance  to  hospitals 
but  which  provide  services  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  A  number  are  affiliated 
v/ith   national   organizations   identified 
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with  physical  restoration. 
Easter  Seal  Society.  Outpatient 
tation  facilities  are  gener 
State  licensing  and  may 
the  Commission  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Facilities 
recognized  as  providers  unjler 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  -r.. 
of  this  importfint  lesi-slatlc 
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Ml-.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speok_. 
day.  June  12, 1975, 1  imtiat^l 
of  a  series  of  summaries 
activities  scheduled  for 
gress,  outlining  tlie  plan  of 

tee  on  Science  and  

charging  its  responsibilities 
provisions  of  rule  X  of  .. 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  the  sixth  in  the 
.subject  and  involve.';  planne 
areas    of    aviation    and 
research   and  development 
terms,  activities  included  uider 
egory  mvolve  lcgi;.lation  an 
ters  relating  to  civil  aviation 
and  development — includes 

Federal  Aviation 

research    and    developmen 
surface  transportation 
velopment  oversight 

partment     of     ,., 

Guard.  Ffederal  Highway . 
National  Highway  Traffic  _ 
istration,  Federal  Railroad 

tlon.  Urban  Mass    ^ 

minlstnttion  research  and 
programs;  and  that  part  o\ 
authorization  for  the  Natlo^il 
tics  and  Space  Administra 
to  aeronautical  research 
ment. 

A  summary  of  scheduled 
tivities  in  this  area  follows : 
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NASA     Flacal     Year     1976 
(Peb.-Juue  1975)    Aeronautics 

Airport  and  Airway  Oeve 
1976  (May-June  1975)  (R&D^ 
with  most  of  the  FAA's  R&D 
of   legislation    being   consider^ 
Work*  and  Transportation 

Ground  Propulsion  Bills   ( 
1976)    (These   bUls   call   for 
NASA  Space  Act  of   1968  to 
direct  NASA  to  conduct  resea»_ 
velop  groiuid  propulsion  systenu 
serve  to  reduce  the  current 
consumption). 

NASA  Fiscal  Year  1977  Autho 
Nov     1975;     Feb-June     1976) 
part). 

FAA  Fiscal  Year  1977  R&O 
(Oct-Nov  1975;  Feb-Jiino  1976 
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the  annual  NASA  Autborlzatioi 
series  of  special  oversight  revlqwa 
conducted.  The  proposed  review 
would  be  a  continuation  of  Uie 
past  activities.  Among  the  ina|or 
of  the  review  and  hearings  are 

(1)  Review  NASA  and  PAA 
plajis  and  programs  in  aircraft 
ment  technology. 

1 2)  Determine  how  technology 
being  used  In  the  FAA's  rule-ma 

(3(  Determine  the  status  of 
and  SAM  retrofit  programs. 

AVIATION    SAFETY J^JLT-SEPTE 

Aviation  safety  R&D  has  been 
lu  annual  NASA  Authorization 
a  number  of  years.  An  oversli 
which  was  Intended  to  be  the 
lies — was  held  in  July  1974. 
review  and  hearings  would  be  a  ._ 
of  this  series.  The  major  purpos  ; 

(1)  Review   the  aviation 
<'f  NASA  and  the  FAA 

(2)  Compare  the  clvU  and  -» 
dc:.t   'juestigation  phUcsophles 
d-ares.    Determine    if   changes 
will  re.iult  in  the  most  efifective 
e.ftc:.t.-,  on  saTety  In  the  public 

i;ij  Determine  if  there  )s  a  n 
the  Ci/U  aviation  area  for  an 
couiparable  to  the  DOD  Joint 
Aircraft    Survivability    (which 
major  locus  on  militery  aviation  Isafety) 

The  woikload  would  require 
personnel  to  a.ssist  Subcouunit^ 
assistance  could  be  In  the  form 
C!iiisiiHnni,  or  an  agency  person 

HEVTF  .V  OI    NASA  AEKONAtTTICAL  B.  J  D.  OTJTLOOK 

S:t;d7  — JtLY-NOVEMBEK    J  97a 

NASA   be.-sn    in   October   I97J 
.'luciy    entitled.    "Ontloolc    for 
1980-2000."  The  purpose  of  the 
examine  future  directions  of  c 
tary  aeronautical  development 
along  with  an  identification  of  .- 
progiams  which  must  be  pursued 
ment  and  Industry.  The  results 
are  intended  to  influence  NASA 
the  period  of  1980  and  beyond 

Fourteen  Individuals  of  HASA 
DOD  have  been  assigned  to  the 
ect  and  have  been  interviewing 
in  government.  Industry  and 
first  draft  of  the  report  win 
congressional  review  early  in 
veport  wiU  be  completed  In  C 

Tlje  purpo^a  of  the  review 
are  to: 

(1)  Obtain  a  summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  study  in  July. 

1 2)  Obtain  a  summary  of  the 
in  October. 

(3)  Use  the  results  of  the  „ 
view  to  assess  and  evaluate 
nautical  R*D  program. 

Special  oversight 
ovERvitw  hearings:  dot  r.  tc  D. 

14-15   MAY 

Two    days    of    hearings    are 
acquaint  Subcommittee  Member  i 
Department   of  TranspovtaUon's  . 
gr&ms.  The  format  of  the  hearing 
follows;    an   introductory  overv 
given  by  the  Acting  Assistant  _. 
Systems   and   Technology  which 
followed  by  a  summary  of  the 
of   each    major   organization 
Among  the  major  purposes  of 
are: 

( 1 ;  Determine  the  amount 
tion  of  DOT'S  RAD  Programs. 

(2)  Determine  the  major 
which   R&D   is   being 
DOT. 

(3)  Determine  how  H&D 
located  to  the  various  componen  s 

(4)  Determine  what  are  the 
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portatlon   problems   In   which  science   and 
technology  play  an  important  part. 

Jofnt  legislative  oversight 

Rf:VIEW  OF  national  AERONAUTICAL  R.  tt  D.  FA- 
CILITIES   AND     PROGRAMS ^APRIL      ISio-OCTO- 

Bt.1    19T6 

A  major  proposed  effort  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee during  the  next  20  months  would  be 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  nation's  aero- 
nautical R&D  facilities  and  programs.  The 
magnitude  of  thjs  task  would  be  compar- 
able to  the  Joint  DOT — NASA  Civil  Aviation 
Research  and  Development  (CARD)  Study 
which  required  18  months,  $3',2  miUlon  for 
contracts,  and  50  man-years  of  "in-house  ' 
government  personnel. 

Among  the  major  purposes  of  the  reviev.- 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Attain  a  broad  perspective  of  the  na- 
tion's policies  and  programs  concerning 
aviation. 

(2)  Understand  the  goaU  and  objectives 
of  the  nation's  aeronautical  R&D  programs. 

(3)  Determine  the  interrelationships  be- 
U'.eea.  NASA,  the  FAA,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  industry  in  conducting  aeronau- 
tical R&D. 

(4)  Determine  if  overall  objectives  are  be- 
ing pursued  In  an  effective  manner. 

(5)  Determine  whether  unwarranted  du- 
plication exists  in  agency  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. 

(6)  Determine  if  sufficient  attention  and 
resources  are  being  devoted  to  aeronautical 
R&D  facilities  and  programs. 

Because  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
the  proposed  review,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
actual  investigation  and  review  work  would 
have  to  be  conducted  by  other  than  Subcom- 
mittee staff  members.  Subcommittee  staff 
responsibilities  would  be  largely  concerned 
with  directing  and  coordinating  the  work  of 
01  hers. 

In  addition  to  specific  tasks  and  studies 
required  of  various  agencies  (e.g.  NASA,  DOT, 
DOD),  a  General  Accounting  Office  team  of 
5-6  Individuals  would  be  needed  for  the  20- 
nionth  period.  Additionally,  In  certain  areas 
special  consultants  would  be  required  for 
varying  periods  (for  example.  In  reviewing 
the  proposed  DOD-NASA  National  Aeronau- 
tical R&D  Facilities  Program  which  is  esti- 
mated at  several  hundreds  of  mUllons  of 
dollars).  These  Individuals  could  be  from 
industry,  universities,  and  government  agen- 
cies. 

As  outlined  above,  the  scope  of  the  review 
IS  national  In  character  and  necessarily  In- 
volves the  Department  of  Defense.  Therefore 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would  be  In- 
volved and  a  Joint  approach  to  the  review 
is  needed  by  the  Armed  Services  and  Science 
and  Technology  Committees— and  perhaps 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
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who  make  up  our  Government,  who  are 
the  basis  of  the  power  we  have  built  in 
the  last  200  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  this 
inspirational  poem  in  the  Recohd  at  this 
point: 

The  Flag  Speaks  Through  the 

Sotn,   OF  A   Scoxrr 
(By  Sagamore  Michael  D.  Chi'  iUo) 
I  am  the  American  flag. 

My  people  have  put  me  high  upon  this  pole. 
For  as  they  raise  their  eyes  to  me. 
They  see  past  me  into  the  vastness  toward 
God. 

Although  I  am  only  a  banner  of  cloth. 

I  am  made  of  the  dreams  and  blood  of  my 

people. 
I  was  carved  from  the  depths  of  despair. 
Wrenched  from  tyrants'  clasp. 
For  wherever  I  am  raised,  my  people  are. 

Look  to  me  all  my  people. 
Then  beyond  me  to  God. 
Ask  Him  to  grant  wisdom. 
So  freedom,  equality  and  peace  wUl  leign 
wherever  I  fly. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  EN- 
LARGING THE  MEMBERSHIP  OP 
THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 

TIONS 


THE    FLAG   SPEAKS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1975 
Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Scoutmaster 
pus  Katz  of  Wantagh,  N.Y.,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  an  inspirational  poem 
which  I  tasert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  poem  was  written  by  adult 
Scout  Sagamore  Michael  D.  Chlrillo. 

I  find  this  poem  appropriate  to  the 
present,  for  it  deals  with  that  flag  not 
as  a  symbol  of  Government,  or  national- 
ity, or  power,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  spirit 
or  the  people  who  Inhabit  our  Nation 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1975 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  give  local- 
ly elected  school  board  officials  a  voice 
on  the  Advisoiy  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  Advisoz-y 
Commission  was  established  in  1959  by 
Public  Law  85-380,  and  at  present  Is  a 
26-member,  bipartisan  body  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  government,  county  and 
municipal  governments,  and  the  public 
at  large.  According  to  the  statement  of 
purpose  in  the  original  enabling  act,  the 
Congress  created  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations: 
Because  the  complexitv  of  modem  life 
Intensifies  the  need  In  a'  Federal  form  of 
government  for  the  fuUest  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  actlvlUes  between  the  levels 
of  government  and  because  population 
growth  and  scientific  developments  portend 
an  Increasingly  complex  society  in  future 
years,  it  is  essential  that  an  appropriate 
agency  be  established  to  give  conttatUng 
attention  to  intergovernmental  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  volatile, 
controversial,  and  expensive  functions 
of  government  is  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation for  our  children.  It  is  volatile  and 
controversial  because  it  Is  a  microcosm 
of  the  complex  society  In  which  we  live, 
and  because  it  is  the  governmental  ftmc- 
tlon  which  most  directly  affects  all  citi- 
zens, either  as  parents,  as  students,  or 
as  participants  in  the  system— teachers 
administrators,  et  cetera.  Education  rep- 
resents a  major  investment  of  public 
resources,  particularly  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  of  government.  In  the  current 
school  year.  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation are  estimated  to  total  more  than 
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$55  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  5,992,000 
people  were  employed  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation. Furthermore,  education  oper- 
ates in  an  intergovernmental  arena  In 
which  officials  of  each  level  of  general 
government — Federal.  State,  and  local— 
and  of  each  brancli  of  government — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial— all 
play  a  role  in  shaping  educational  poli- 
cies. But  the  ultimate  resix)nsibility  for 
designing,  financing,  and  administering 
an  adequate  educational  system  for  our 
children  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  tlie 
locally  elected  school  board  members  on 
whose  behalf  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  recent  years,  the  A.ivisory  Commis- 
■  sion  on  Intergoverrunental  Relations  has 
conducted  studies  and  made  recommen- 
dations that  directly  affect  the  operations 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States. 
These  recommendations  were  made,  how- 
ever, without  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
and  advice  of  those  wlio  are  most  familiar 
with  the  intergovernmental  problems  af- 
fecting education:  locally  elected  school 
board  officials. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  ACIR's 
activities  in  the  field  of  education  In 
January  1972.  President  Nixon  an- 
noimced  that  he  was  calling  on  ACIR  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
nationwide  refoi-m  of  school  finance.  A 
special  emphasis  was  placed  on  exploring 
a  local  property  tax  substitute  such  as  a 
national  value-added  tax.  ACIR  had  al- 
ready recommended,  in  an  earlier  report 
published  in  1969.  that  States  assume  as 
a  long-range  goal  substantially  full  fi- 
nancial responsibUity  for  the  support  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  the  report  issued  In  1972,  in 
response  to  President  Nixon's  directive, 
ACm  reaffirmed  its  earUer  position,  and 
declared  further  that  intrastate  school- 
finance  equalization  and  property  tax  re- 
lief are  State — not  Federal — responsibili- 
ties. For  this  reason.  ACIR  concluded 
that  there  is  no  need  to  enact  a  Federal 
value-added  tax  to  provide  revenue  for 
property  tax  relief  and  to  ameliorate  fis- 
cal disparities  among  school  districts 
within  each  State.  Obviously,  these  poli- 
cies would  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  Nation's  educational  system,  and  yet 
they  were  recommended  with  no  direct 
input  from  the  school  board  officials  who 
are  most  cognizant  of  their  implications 
for  schools  and  for  the  intergovernmen- 
tal system. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  assure  that  in  the  future 
locally  elected  school  officials  would  have 
a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  as  it  studies  intergovernmen- 
tal issues  that,  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fect elementary  and  secondary  education. 
At  this  moment.  ACIR  is  engaged  In  an 
ongoing  evaluation  of  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program.  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
$1.3  billion  of  revenue  sharing  money— ^ 
21  percent  of  the  total— were  spent  on 
education,  so  obviously  school  board  offi- 
cials have  a  large  stake  in  any  decisions 
affecting  this  program.  This  legislation 
would  allow  locally  elected  school  officials 
to  take  tlieir  place  along  with  other  lo- 
cally elected  officials  when  these  decisions 
are  made. 
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HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mi*.  SiDcaker.  being 
mere  mortals,  most  of  us  can  handle  but 
one  job  at  a  time.  A  few  of  us  can  per- 
form two  with  success.  Those  of  us  who 
can  take  on  three  roles  simultaneously 
and  perform  well  in  each  belong  to  a 
rare  .species  of  mankind. 

The  Reverend  Daniel  W.  Kucera,  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Benedictine  College  in 
my  district,  showed  in  a  recent  speech 
to  his  board  of  trustees  that  he  is  among 
this  distinct  group.  In  that  address. 
Father  Dan,  a  priest  turned  educator  and 
administrator  conveyed  a  historical  mes- 
sage I  commend  to  my  colleagues : 

The   Bicentennial:    a   Nation-   in   Seaiich 

OP    MATl'BirV  ' 

As  our  nation  plans  its  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration, we  find  ourstlves  Jn  a  curious  situ- 
ation. Some  celebraiiou  is  clearly  in  order. 
No  nation  has  made  such  a  diamalic  start 
and  so  rapid  a  rise  lo  world  prominence. 

Yet,  the  desire  to  celebrate  is  patently 
absent.  It  would  have  been  plen«ant  to  hoist 
the  flag  and  listen  to  stirring  patriotic 
rhetoric,  glorifying  the  ijreat  American 
dream.  But  the  edge  is  oil.  Somehow  we 
Just  dont  have  the  heart  for  ii  all  -  and  thii 
haflles  us  What  hsis  brcomc  or  tlie  eoad  old 
U.S.A.> 

Armed  confllcls.  world  ctan^dtmeiii.  yes 
even  defeat,  economic-  recession  and  political 
disarray  surround  us.  We  are  painfully  aware 
and  naively  shocked  that  there  Is  a  whole- 
sale lack  of  affection  for  us  around  the  world. 
Instead  of  unlient  pride  in  past  accomplish- 
ments and  a  resolute  optimism  for  the  future, 
we  are  confused  and  uncertain. 

It  suddenly  dawns  on  us  that  our  resoinces 
are  not  unlimited  and  that  our  vision  of  the 
good  life  is  Justifiably  coveted  by  other  peo- 
ples. The  technology  which  propelled  tis  into 
world  prominence  < albeit  too  soon  perhaps) 
may  be  our  very  luidolng.  if  left  unmatched 
by  m  moral  commitment  and  a  more  somber 
approach  to  what  really  should  constitute  our 
national  purpose. 

STEKILE  SELF-REFLECTIONS 

If  we  continue  to  wring  our  hands  and  asic 
what  has  gone  wrong,  we  will  only  perpetuate 
the  sterile  and  self-serving  acctisatlous  and 
counter  accusations  that  have  iseen  so  much 
a  part  of  these  past  few  years.  What  often 
passea  for  self-reHection  and  introspection.  Is 
Indeed  nothing  more  than  an  exercise  in 
curiosity,  abetted  by  the  media,  to  sec  where 
the  next  scandal  wUl  break. 

Should  we  not  Instead  realize  that  a  bicen- 
tennial, after  all,  Is  nothing  much  to  cele- 
brate. Two  hundred  years  In, the  sweep  of 
history  is  a  .short  Interlude,  representing  per- 
haps a  couple  of  pages  In  the  history  books. 
Our  own  present  condition  could  well  be  the 
signal  that  as  a  nation,  we  have  completed 
our  Infancy  and  are  now  expected  to  face 
the  confusing  and  sometimes  unreliable 
world  of  reality.  Instead  of  recriminations, 
might  we  not  better  spend  our  time  contem- 
plating our  beginnings  with  a  realistic  view 
to  what  lies  ahead  and  what  is  necessary  to 
make  the  leap  from  childhood  to  adtUthood? 

THE  PKOBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

If  we  seek  to  classify  the  recent  major 
concerns  In  our  country,  they  seem  to  fall 
Into  two  categories:  government  and  tech- 
nology. How  are  we  to  govern  ourselves  effec- 
tively and  wisely,  and  how  are  we  to  be- 
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come  careful   stewards  of   the 
nologlcal  advancements  of  the 
If  the   bicentennial  does  n< 
ought  to  take  us  back  to  our 
lo  see  what  our  founding  fathers 
for  our  country.  There  is  an  a 
lance  of  what  our  government 
One  hears  the  high-sounding 
crac'y'  used  with  great  frequenc 
tiie  last  time  someone  referred 
of  government  for  what  it  rea  . , 
public?  And  there  Is  a  slgniflca  it 
between  democracy  and  republ 
As  a  recent  writer  noted.  •'In 
ihe  will  of  the  people  is  supre 
public.  It  Is  not  the  will  of  th 
tlie  rational  consensu.s  of  ilie 
tional    consensus   which    is   iin^ 
'evm  •consent"— which  governs 
That    is    to    say.    in    a    dem( 
p.-.Fslc.n  may  rule— though  it 
in  a  republiL,  popular  passion 
I'tult  to  rule,  and  precautious 
see  that.  It  is  .subdued  rather  th 
In  a  democracy  all  politicians 
degree,   demagogues— they   eudi 
uratiate    tfctemselves   with    the    ( 
every  possible  v.ay.  In  a  republ 
not   supposed    to   be   such    pom 
st.\tesmen — sober,    unglamornus. 
men  who  are  engaged  in  a  kind 
conversation  with  the  citizenry. 
How  well  the^e  words  fit  our  pi 
tion.   Are    we    not   tinkering    wi 
think   Ls  (ic.nocraoy   lo    the 
lilect  of  our  rcpublkT.M  form  of 
Under  present  conditions,  our  ^. 
need   not  any  longer    (although 
to)    "agonize''  over  decisions  aiu 
conscience.  They  have  onlv  to  k 
e.-e   on   the   TV  screen    lor   the 
•Ahich  through  ••random  sampling 
mood  of  the  populace,  and  then 
an  the  popular  mandate  accordi_o. 
A  re-reading  of  our  Constltutfin 
Federalist  papers  of  Madison,  Hi 
Jny  which  expand   the  underlyi 
Eoon  show  how  far  down  the  re 
come  from  the  incisive  Intent  of 
ing  Fathers  to  establish  a  workalfe 
to  BEfeguard  the  liberty  of  all  clt 
curious  fact  that  the  hallowed  s 
powers   in   the   federal   governir 
bent   ano'    distorted.   The   execu. 
prepares      legislative      programs; 
.spends  much  of  its  time  invest 
some  Judicial  decisions  of  late 
gerously   close    to   expanded    leg_ 
wonder  there  is  confusion.  wast< 
iind  a  serious  lack  of  respect  for 
tnl  processes. 

technology:    servant    or 
As  for  our  second  problem, 
uology,  one  cannot  fault  the 
has  been  made.  We  have  done  .. 
tiflcally  and   have   produced  a 
way  of  life  which  has  now  been 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  p 
ever,    (perhaps   because   of   our 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 

progress  as  far  as  our  basic  un 

responsibility  for   its   use.   More 
technology   has   been   a  conveni4nt 
keeping  busy,  so  that  we  have 
little  time  to  dig  beneath  the  £,„_ 
existence.  In  this  regard,  America! 
has  been  a  notable  failure  In 
thought  of  the  country.  As  a  ma|ter 
cue  looks  with  sadness  on  rece 
ments  at  the  federal  level  in 
bureauciacy. 

Perhaps  unknown  or  unheeded 
majority  of  people  and  tolerated 
tors  who  should  know  better,  the 
ernment    has    reclassified    the 
higher  education  In  the  United 
of  Education  and  gave  It  a  new  ^ 
Secondary  Education.  A  change  ol 
be  of  small  Import  but  then  agal: 
symptomatic  of  an  underlying 
a  stenio  term  this  phrase 
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education."  It  implies  nothing  , 
additional  years  beyond  the  high 
lacks    any   Intuitive   implication 
Fequent  years  ought  to  be  filled 
lectual    development,    moral    and 
values  and  cultural  nuances. 
.'uiTiclc  !t    to    provide    the    o 

pver\ono  to  be  technically 

tvi  perft.rin  a  useful  pragmatic 
<.iri  a  living.  No  matter  that 
lochiutiar.  Is  alio  a  citizen  who 
'lie  competency  of  public  offlcial 
!  >vn'     t:.!--  b.aUot-box. 

COMING    OF    AGE    IN    AMERK  A 

And  SO  the  two  problems  of  how 
T'iid  how  to  cope  with  technology 
into  one.  We  have  work  to  do:  the 
is  far  from  hopeless  and  perhaps 
\>hat   has  happened  recently  has 
normal  development  of  a  young 
oi'.r    over-reaction    an    undei-stt.... 
11  v-e  continue  to  look  back  we  wi 
over  and  miss  the  next  opportunity 
confusion  which  engulfs  us   has  i: .. 
manv  .-olutlons  If  we  are   resolut  b 
and   mature   enough   to  seek   ther 

In    the    process,    there    will    be 
some    self   discipline,     candor   ant 
even  change  of  direction.  But 
nion  ill  all  our  own  adult  lives  a 

not  be  £0  bewildering  to  us 

r.n  emerging  adult  nation.  As  Paul 
lemintls  us:    "When  I  was  a  chilft, 
to  talk  like   a  child,  and  think  1 
un'l  argue  liice  a  child,  but  now  I  , 
all  childish  ways  are  put  behind 
be  it  also  for  the   United  States  oi 
11  is  lime  to  put  aside  our  gadge 
to  work.  May  we  grow  in  wisdom  a: 
standing  and  demonstrate    the  c 
face  ourselves  that  is  Inherently 
from    the    Founding    Fathers   of 
nation. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Address    delivered    at    the    13tl 
Trustees'  Dinner,  May  10,  1975,  at 
Oalibrook,   by   the  Rev.   Daniel   W 
O.S.B.,     President    of    Illinois 
College. 

-Irving    Krlstol,    "The    American 
tion  as  a  Successful  Revolution," 
ican    Revolution:    Three    Views, 
Brands,  Inc.,  New   York,    1975,   p. 
Declaration  of  Independence  speak 
ernments  deriving  their  Just 
the  consent  of  the  governed.) 

•  1  Cor.  13:    11-13. 


NATIONAL  AWARENESS 
JUNE  30-JULY  6 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT aJtIV 

Thursday,  June  19,  197 


Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   th( 
Seal  Society  in  the  Fox  Valley  o: 
and  its  executive  director,  Mr.  Ri  ;hard 
Merz,  have  brought  to  my  attention 
the  week  of  June  30  has  been 
as  "National  Awareness  Week 
National  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Children  and  Adults  and  the  Rational 
Paraplegia  Foundation. 

Estimates  are  that  1  out  of 
Americans  is  handicapped.  The 
of  Awareness  Week  Is  to  help  develop 
deep  commitment  to  guarantee 
segment  of  the  population  will 
equal  access  to  employment, 
tion,  housing  and  recreation. 

Recently,  the  Education  of  the 
capped  bill  was  favorably  reporte  1 
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June  19,  1975 

Education  and  Labor  Committee.  As  a 
cosponsor,  I  believe  «e  are  making  a  good 
effort  In  assuring  that  education  is  avail- 
able to  all  youngsters.  We  realize  that 
handicapped  children  have  the  same 
right  to  an  education  as  any  youngsters. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
call  upon  Uieir  constituents  diuing  the 
July  4th  recess  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
unmet  needs  of  our  handicapped  citizens 
and  work  to  bring  down  the  physical  and 
mental  barriers  preventing  many  from 
leading  a  normal  life. 


FLAG  DAY  MESSAGE  BY  HON. 
HARRY  MOYER.  MAYOR  OP  LIMA. 
OHIO 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry,  Moyer,  mayor  of  Uma. 
Ohio  recently  delivered  the  following 
speech  In  Lima  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lima  Elks  Flag  Day: 

Flag  Dat  ISssbagx 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  I  The  worldwide  hope  of 
all  peoples  who.  under  God,  would  be  free 
to  live  and  do  his  will. 

Upon  Its  folds  is  written  the  story  of 
America — the  epic  of  the  mightiest  and 
noblest  nation  in  all  history. 

In  the  days  when  peoples  of  the  old  world 
groveled  in  abject  homage  to  the  heresy  of 
'The  divine  right  of  Kings"  a  new  constel- 
lation appeared  in  the  western  skies.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  symbolizing  the  divine 
right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  happiness 
and  peace  under  endowment  by  their 
creator. 

To  what  man  is  given  words  adequate  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  building  of  this  nation. 
That  immortal  story  is  written  m  blood  and 
sweat,  in  heroic  deeds  and  unremitting  loll, 
in  clearing  of  primeval  forests  and  in 
burgeoning  of  vast  wastes  of  prairies  where 
once  the  wild  coyote  and  buffalo  roamed  and 
the  red  man  claimed  his  solitary  reign.  On- 
ward swept  this  empire  of  the  western  world, 
spanning  wide  rivers  heedless  of  its  onward 
march,  leaping  vast  mountain  ranges,  leav- 
ing in  its  path  villages  and  farms,  factories 
and  mines,  "tU  at  last  this  giant  nation 
stood  astride  the  continent  of  the  west,  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  grasping  in  either  hand 
horizons  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sim. 

This  Is  the  heritage  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  It  has  been  repurchased  by 
each  succeeding  generation  and  must  be 
rewon  by  each  succeeding  generation  imtll 
the  end  of  time,  lest  it  too  shall  pass  like 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  and  the  ancient 
empires  of  Greece  and  of  Bome. 

No  Itmger  are  the  oceans,  to  our  east  and 
to  our  west,  moats  that  securely  guard  our 
castle  walla.  Distance  In  space  and  In  time 
Is  now  effaced.  East  is  west,  and  their  Inter- 
communication is  Instant.  Rich  argosies  of 
the  air  now  traverse  oceans  and  imcharted 
skies  and  fleets  of  air  artillery  taking  wings 
in  the  morning  may,  with  swift  and  stealthy 
flight,  by  night  rain  death  and  destruction 
upon  unsuspecting  people  thousands  of  miles 
av.-ay. 

"The  price  of  Uberty  Is  eternal  vigilance." 
W  hat  was  won  at  Lexington  and  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hiu  lud  to  be  repurchased  at  Tlcon- 
deroga  and  Torktown. 

What  John  Paul  Jones  achieved  upon  the 
high  seas  in  the  War  of  Independence  had  to 
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be  repurchased  by  Cumnodore  Perry  on  Lake 
Erie  in  the  War  of  181S. 

The  prestige  of  ACtanlral  Dewey's  victory 
at  Manila  Bay  in  189t  was  lywan  by  the 
naval  battles  In  the  aeas  about  the  far  dis- 
tant archlp^agoes  and  atoUa  of  the  Fw^flc. 
after  the  perfidious  sneak  attacks  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Manila  in  1941  had  summoned 
our  country  to  assume  its  role  In  World 
War  II. 

What  our  troops  achieved  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Flanders 
in  World  War  I,  their  sons  were  required  to 
repurchase  In  World  War  II  in  the  bloody 
trek  across  Northern  Africa,  on  the  beach- 
heads of  Europe  and  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge. 

The  flag  otir  American  boys  raised  at  Iwo 
Jima  was  the  same  flag  later  raised  in  defense 
of  far-off  Korea. 

This  is  Indeed  "one  world"  of  many  na- 
tions. Man's  Inventive  genius  has  brought 
them  closer  together,  but  only  in  time  and 
distance.  Nearness  is  not  oneness.  Common 
ideals  and  principles  alone  can  unite  them. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  symbol  of  true 
world  unity.  "In  God  We  Trust"  Is  Its  motto. 

The  modem  world  in  the  7anity  of  its 
scientlflo  and  technological  achievements 
may  forget  God;  and  when  me  forget  their 
creator  their  own  creations  will  be  turned 
upon  them.  The  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs, 
the  creations  of  modern  science,  encase  the 
potential  holocaust  of  nations. 

Only  love,  true  love  of  oiu"  fellowmen,  can 
contain  these  world-destroying  Implements, 
The  emblem  and  token  of  that  love  is  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  symbol  of  the  American 
way  of  life;  obedience  under  law. 
"Our  Father's  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With   freedom's   holy   light. 
Protect  us  by  thy  might 
Great  God,  our  king." 


COLGATE  DARDEN  ON  DIALOG 
ON  CHOICE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  lUINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colgate  W. 
Darden,  Jr..  a  former  Membo'  has  rec- 
ognized the  merit  of  our  discussing  long- 
range  choices  and  has  contributed  the 
following: 

I  believe  our  most  serious  difficulty  arises 
out  of  what  appears  to  be  an  Inability  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  In  the  past  the  levying  of  taxes 
sufHcient  to  cover  expenditures  has  operated 
as  a  check  of  sorts.  In  recent  years  we  have 
come  to  rely  upon  printed  money  to  bridge 
the  gap.  The  restUt  Is  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  little  chance  of  retaining  bis  place 
unless  he  Is  willing  to  advocate  increasing 
grants  to  one  organized  group  or  another. 
Spending  without  taxation  has  an  q;>hemeral 
effectiveness.  Pressure  groups  are  dealt  with 
while  those  who  in  the  end  must  pay  the  bill 
are  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  prosperity  imtU 
it  is  too  late  to  comt>at  the  disease,  or  almost 
too  late  to  cope  with  it.  This  Is  our  present 
Blttiation.  Lack  of  proper  attention  to  our 
financial  affairs  has  brought  on  the  major 
part  of  our  present  trouble. 

I  believe  a  Federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment, similar  to  that  found  In  many  of  our 
8tat«  constitutions  requiring  expenditures  to 
be  covered  by  taxes,  would  prove  useful  to 
all  concerned,  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people. 
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HIOHER  EDUCATION  RECONSTRUC- 
TION    FINANCK     CORPORATION 
WOULD  STABILIZE  COLLEGE  TUI- 
TIONS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  best  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  currently  struggling  to  maintain  fi- 
nancial stability.  Operating  costs  have 
climbed  steadily  over  the  last  several 
years  due  to  inflation.  This  has  led  to 
the  closing  or  merger  of  65  independent 
colleges  between  1970  and  1974  and  a 
doubling  of  tuition  at  private  universities 
during  the  last  10  years. 

While  most  of  the  schools  which  closed 
or  merged  during  the  last  5  years  were 
small,  usually  developing,  institutions, 
manj'  of  our  most  prestigious  private  uni- 
versities— including  Colgate,  where  I  am 
a  trustee,  and  Antioch,  for  example — are 
seriously  threatened  by  the  same  situa- 
tion. Most  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  forced  to  increase  tuitions  and  other 
fees.  This  has  led  to  declines  in  enroll- 
ment and  an  excessive  burden  on  middle- 
income  students  who  are  ineligible  for 
student  aid,  and  who  cannot  absorb  the 
inflationary  rise  in  college  costs. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill — ^H JR.  7641 — to  help  stabi- 
lize tuitions.  The  bill,  known  as  the 
Higher  Education  Reconstructi<Hi  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Act,  would  establish 
a  private  corporation,  sponsored  by  the 
United  States,  to  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancing assistance,  in  the  form  of  low- 
interest  loans,  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  loans  would  be  fully  secured  by 
collateral  pledged  by  the  institution.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  universities, 
which  have  recently  been  paying  ex- 
orbitant interest  on  loans,  will  be  able 
to  fully  repay  these  loans  and  conse- 
quently hold  tuition  down. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  loans,  institutions 
would  agree  not  to  increase  tuition  or  any 
other  costs  of  instruction  during  the  year 
In  ^dilch  the  loan  is  made.  Exceptions 
would  be  allowed  in  certain  cases  where 
loan  requests  exceeded  the  amoimt  of 
loans  received  by  the  college. 

Higher  education  is  at  a  crossroads.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  the  cost  of  a 
4-year  education  at  the  State  university 
at  Albany  is  currently  about  $12,000.  At 
current  rates  of  Inflation,  it  could  cost 
about  $25,000  In  10  years.  At  a  private 
university  In  New  York,  the  cost  could 
top  $50,000  in  that  time. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  health  of  oui- 
educational  system  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  not  permitted  either  to 
decline  in  quality  or  to  maintain  a  fragile 
financial  stability  by  pricing  all  but  the 
wealthiest  students  out  of  the  particular 
benefits  of  higher  education  provided  by 
our  private  colleges  and  universities.  My 
bill  provides  an  alternative  to  these  un- 
desirable, but  very  possible,  outcomes.  I 
hope  It  will  receive  widespread  support. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows : 
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HJt.  7641 

A  bUl  to  establish  a  Higher  Education  Recou- 
structlon  Finance  Corporation,  ana  for 
ot  her  purposes 

Ce  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Reprcxentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AiiicrUa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
imtv  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education  Re- 
to-  structlon  Finance  Corporation  Acf. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

STATEMENT    OP    PCKPOSES 

£=Ec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpotjc  ol  this  Act  il) 
tj  establish  a  private  corporation,  sponsored 
b\  I  he  United  States,  to  provide  emergency 
linauclng  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation at  a  rer.scnable  coat. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  — 

U)    the    term    "academic    year"    has   the 

meaning  given  ii  by  rule  prescribed  bv  the 

Commissioner: 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation,  establislied  by 
s'jction  203(a): 

(3)  the  term  "chairman"  means  the  clialr- 
inan  of  the  Board; 

I*)  the  term  •Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

(6)  the  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Higher  Education  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation   established   by  section   201(a): 

(6)  ihe  term  "costs  of  education"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  under  criteria  established 
b>  the  Corporation; 

(7)  the  term  ;'e:itraordlnRry  capital  Im- 
provement" has  the  meaning  given  it  under 
criteria  established  by  the  Boai-d; 

(8)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  It  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1905 
(20U.S.C.  1141(a)): 

(9)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(10)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ouam  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
TITLE  II— HIOHEB  EDUCATION  RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE  CORPORATION 

ESTABUSHMENT    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  a  corpo- 
ration to  be  known  as  the  Higher  Education 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

lb)  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  its 
principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  purposes  of 
venue  in  any  civil  action.  The  Corporation 
may  establish  offices  in  such  other  places  as 
It  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Corporation. 

LOAN    PROCSAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  ( 1)  The  Corporation  may  make 
loans  to  any  institution  of  higher  education. 
Any  such  loan  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  loan  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  secured  In  a  manner  which  the  Cor- 
poration considers  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Corporation  may,  in  accordance 
with  rxues  and  conditions  which  it  prescribes, 
retain,  or  provide  for  the  administration  or 
liquidation  of,  any  collateral  accepted  by  the 
Corporation  for  any  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1). 

1 4)  Any  loan  made  under  paragraph  (i) 
may  be  made  by  the  Corporation  directly 
upon  promissory  notes,  through  the  discount 
or  rediscount  of  obllgation.s  tendered  with 
respect  to  such  loan,  or  otherwise.  In  such 
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form.  In  such  amount,  and  at 
rates,  as  the  Corporation  may 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of 
under  subsection  (a)(1)   to  t 
stitution  of  higher  education 
ceed  1  per  centum  of  the  total  . 
moneys  available  to  the  Corpora  t 
making  of  loans. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  b 
(2),  any  loan  made  under  subse 
shall   be   for   a   period   not   exce  : 
years. 

(2)   The  Corporation  may  ex 
riod  within  which  repayment 
made  \mder  subsection  (a)(1)  s., 
except  that  such  extension  shal 
more  than  a  five-year  period  afler 
upon  which  such  loan  was  mad 
extension  may  be  made  by  rene 
.stitution  of  new  obligations,  or 

(d)(1)   No  loan  may  be  made 
poration  for  the  purpose  of  in 
program  or  activity  which  was 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment 

(2)  No  loan  may  be  made  by 
tlon  for  the  purpose  of  flnan.. 
traordlnary  capital  Improvement, 
loan  is  approved  by  the  Board. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  bj 
(2).  any  institution  of  highei 
which  seeks  to  receive  a  loan  w. 
tion    (a)(1)    shall   agree  not   to 

(A)  the  rate  of  tuition  per 
such  institution:  and 

(B)  any  other  costs  of  educi 
dents  at  such  institution; 
during  the  academic  year  which 
ing   the  calendar  year  In  which 
is  made. 

(2)  (A)  The  Corporation  may  p. 
crease  in  such  rate  of  tuition  or  in 
costs  based  upon  (i)   the  differe 
the  amount  of  the  loan  requej 
amotmt  of  the  loan  received  by 
tlon  of  higher  education  Invol 
the  financial  status  of  such  in 
determined  by  the  Corporation. 

(B)    Paragraph    (1)    shall  not 
re-spect  to  any  Increase  in  the 
item  if  the  Board  determines 
not  be  reasonable  to  take  such  „, 
count  in  establishing  the  rate  ol 
other  costs  of  education  to 
the  academic  year. 

MANAGEMENT      OF 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  establishtd 
of   Directors  which  shall  manag- 
poration.  The  Board  shall  con 
one  members  as  follows : 

(1)  the  Secretary: 

•  2)    the  Secretary  of  the  Tt 

(3)  the  Governor  of  the 
Board; 

(4)  six  appointed  by  the  Pre 
among  representatives  of  banks 
nancial  institutions: 

(5)  six  appointed  by  the 
among    representatives    of 
higher  education;  and 

(6)  six  appointed  by  the  PresI 
among  representatives  of  the 

(b)  No  more  than  nine  of  thi 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)  ( 
tion  (a)(5),  and  subsection  (a)( 
affiliated  with  the  same  political 

(c)  The  President  shall  des 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

( d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  sh 
in  the  same  manner  in  which 
appointment  is  made.  The 
Board  shall  appoint  a  person  to 
Interim  member  of  the  Board  un 
vacancy  is  filled. 

FUNCTIONS     OP     BOARD 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Board  shall  „ 
call  of  the  Chairman,  except  that 
shall  meet  at  least  two  times 
calendar  year. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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determine  the  jSolicies  governing 
raent  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall,  with  th( 
of  the  Board,  appoint  and  fix  the 
tion  of  such  executive  officers  ad 
siders  necessary  to  carry  out  the  , 
of  this  Act.  Such  executive  offlceri 
appointed   pursuant   to   the   byl 
Corporation  and  they  shall  have 
tlons,  powers,  and  duties  as  are 
by  such  bylaws. 

POWERS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  205.  The  Corporation  shall 
power  to — 

1 1 )  sue.  be  sued,  complain  in  civ  I 
and  defend  in  civil  actions,  in  the 
the  Corporation  and  through 
tlie  Corporation; 

i2)   adopt,  alter,  and  use  a 

which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  adopt,  amend,  and  repea 
through  the  Board,  such  bylaws,  r 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  tc 
the  business  of  the  Corporation; 

1 4)  conduct  its  business,  carry  on 
ations.  appoint  officers,  and  exercise 
ers  under  this  section,  in  any  state 
standing  any  qualification  law  or 
siniUai-  law  in  such  State: 

(5)  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise 
and  own,   hold,   improve,  or 
any  real  estate,  real  property,  or  _ 
erty,  or  any  Interest  In  any  such 

(6)  accept  gifts  or  donations  of 
property  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
tlons  of  the  Corporation  under  thl 

(7)  sell,   convey,   mortgage,   pledj 
exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
ei-ty  or  assets  of  the  Corporation 

(8)  appoint  such  officers.  a( 
ployees,  and  agents,  as  may  be 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
and  to  determine  their  quallficatioi^ 
lish  their  duties,  and  fix  their 

(9)  enter  Into  contracts,  executi 
rnent^,  incur  liabilities,  and  take  . 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrj 
functions  of  the  Corporation  under 

EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXATION 

Sec.  206.   (a)   Except  as  provided 
section  (b) ,  the  Corporation, 
property  and  assets,  shall  be 
any  taxation  Imposed  under  any 
State  or  local  government  in  effed 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
after  enacted. 

(b)   The  real  property  of  the  ^„ 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  under 
of  a  State  or  local  government  In 
manner    as    other    real    property 
situated. 

AtTDITS 

Sec.   207.    (a)    The   accounts  of 
poration  sliall  be  audited  for  each 
beginning  with  the  first  complete 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  audit  conducted  under  _.. 
(a)   shall  be  conducted  In  accordar^ 
generally  accepted  auditing  standard  s 
dependent  certified  public  a 

independeiit  licensed  public 

censed  on  or  before  December  31 
are  certified  or  licensed  by  a 
thority  of  a  State,  except' that 
public  accountants  licensed  to 
such   regulatory   authority   after 
31,  1975,  and  persons  who,  althougl: 
certified  or  licensed,  meet,  in  the 
the  Commissioner,  standards  of  ^. 
and  experience  representative  of  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Ucens 
thorities  of  the  State  which  provide 
continuing  licensing  of  public  ac 
and  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
sloner  in  appropriate  rules,  may 
audits  until  December  31,  1980. 

(c)  Any  audit  conducted  under  . 
(a)  shall  be  conducted  at  any  place 
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iiccounts  of  the  Corporation  are  kep'  tin: 
representatives  of  the  Commissioner  ahall 
have  .Hccess  to  all  books,  accounts,  finatccial 
.(Kords,  reports,  files,  and  all  otlier  pa|)ers, 
'hings.  or  property  belonging  to  or  iu  use 
>jV  the  Corporation  and  necet-sary  for  pur- 
i,o.-os  iM  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  attorded 
Pii]  iacilities  for  verifying  transacUois  with 

■■'.e   balances  or  Eecuritie.s  held   by  depo«i- 
i  irif.s.  tisoal  agents,  and  custodians. 
1(1 1  A  report  of  each  audit  condr.cTcd  viiidor 

•ihedion  (a)  shall  be  made  by  -he  Secre- 
I  iiv  c,i  the  Treasury  to  the  Pi'esidenl  ai\d 
til  the  Ctfiigress  no  later  than  .-^ix  nwnths 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  >ear  i'.ivolved. 
t-ai:!!  ?uch  report  shall  set  for'h  the  •=iCope 
.li  t.lie  audit  and  shall  include  ( !  t  a  .^tate- 
•I'.ent  (showing  intercorporate  iviittotisi  ol 
•.is.seis  and  liabilities,  capital,  aii<(  am-  -sur- 
plu.s  or  deficit;  (2)  a  statement  ul  mtiplii.s 
or  deficit  analysis;  (3)  a  statement  of  Income 
aud  expense;  (4)  a  statement  of  !-otir<;es  and 
application  of  funds;  and  (5t  such  ■'(•uuneuts 
and  information  as  may  be  coH>ideied  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  President  and  the  Con- 
r.ress  Informed  of  the  operatlou.s  and  financial 
condition  of  the  Corporation,  together  v^lth 
such  recommendations  with  resueci  t.o  auoh 
operations  and  condition  as  the  Secr^^^ary  <•/ 
the  Treasury  may  consider  ndvisabi^.  Ittciud- 
lUfT  a  report  of  any  impairment  of  capital  or 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  noted  in  i.he  audit. 

(ei  A  ct^y  of  each  report  made  tuxder  sub- 
section (d)  shall  be  furnl.«!hc>d  bv  the  8ec« 
retjiry  of  the  Treasury  to  the  C-".iu»ii>.-!<.>eP 
auil  to  tlie  Corporation. 

DEPOSIT  OF  j-i;Nns 

Sm;.  208.  (a)  All  moneys  of  Uit-  Cci-'K-ra- 
tion  not  otherwise  in  \ise  may  be  (It  de- 
po.sited  with  the  Treastiier  oi  the  Uni;cd 
states,  subject  to  check  by  tlie  C^frporation 
or  by  aiiy  Federal  Reserve  bank  jf  ilie  t'tiited 
States:  or  (2)  used  in  the  purolLWie.  tor 
redemption  and  retirement,  of  aiiv  liotes. 
debentures,  bonds,  or  other  oblit;atioii.s  intnwii 
by  the  Corporation.  The  Corporal  U-.x  may  re- 
lmbur.se  any  such  Federal  Reserve  bar.i  for 
the  .services  of  such  bank,  in  accordance  witji 
rules  and  procedures  agreed  iip<.'.v  h/  the 
Corporation  and  such  bank. 

(b)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the 
United  States  shall  act  as  dopot-itortes,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians,  for  the  CcTporallon 
to  assist  the  Corporation  In  carrvUtg  oti'-.  its 
ftmctions  under  this  Act. 

ISStTANCB  OF   OBLICArlONS 

Spc.  209.  (a)  All  obligations  of  tlie  Cor- 
poration shall  be  lawful  investment*,  ai\d 
!iiajr  be  accepted  as  security  for  any  adticiarv 
fund,  trust  fund,  or  public  fund,  the  invest- 
ment or  deposit  of  which  shaU  be  under  the 
authority  or  control  of  the  United  St«te.=! 

(b)  In  order  to  furnish  oblieatlons  for 
delivery  by  the  Corporation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prepare  such  obligations 
in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  approve. 
Any  obligations  so  prepared  shall  be  held  In 
the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery  upon  order 
by  the  Corporation.  The  engraved  plates,  dies 
hed  pieces,  and  similar  materlaUi,  executed 
in  connection  with  such  obligations  sliall  re- 
main in  the  custody  of  such  Secretary.  The 
Corporation  shall  reimburse  such  Secretary 
for  any  expenditures  made  in  the  prepara- 
Mon.  cu-^tody,  and  dellverv  of  .-;  i^lv  r.hiiV'a- 
fioiis.  ■  ° 

REPORT 

Si-.«;.  210.  The  Corporation  bliali.  lu  ^-Oti.  as 
piacticable  after  tlie  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
irimsanit  to  the  President  aud  to  the  Cou- 
,ercss  a  report  of  Its  operatioos  and  actt'itte.'? 
fiiiving  the  fiscal  year  Involved. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPKIV.l.H.>N'> 

Skc.  211.  (a)  There  is  auth&rii«d  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  making  of  advances 
to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  »nd  the 
mtiV.iii^'  of  loans  by  the  Corp<-.r*<.io>.i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF    IT-LINOIS 

IN   1  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENIAI  IVEsi 

Thitisdau.  June  19.  197-5 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mf.  Speaker,  a  distui- 
!^uished  former  Member,  Neil  Staebler. 
has  made  some  practical  suggestions  for 
our  dialo!,'-  on  Government  structure, 
and  I  am  plea.scd  to  present  hi.s  suyge.s- 
tiont- : 

Pir.st.  Any  bi;i  in.'^titution  develops 
built-in  ineHiciencies.  This  Ls  v  ell  recop- 
nized  in  erovernment  and  there  are  nu- 
merous devices  de-signed  to  deal  with  the 
problem:  Tlie  Committees  of  Congress 
in  their  budget  and  oversight  respon- 
sibility. GAO.  OMB,  are  ver^'  useful.  But 
they  all  tend  to  j-et  institutionalized, 
themselves.  What  may  be  desirable  is  a 
periodic  and  temporary  i-esort  to  a  new, 
supplementary  device.  Two  such  move- 
ments are  cun-cntly  visible  within  indus- 
try, either  of  wlilch  might  be  worth  con- 
sidering: <a)  the  movement  pioneered 
by  Liikert.  in  wliich  employees  in  a  given 
small  section  analyze  their  woric  methods 
in  the  light  of  their  ob.1ectives  and  volun- 
teer sugarestions  for  reorganizing  their 
efforts:  lb)  the  somewhat  similar  move- 
ment of  systems  analysis  which  has  more 
of  a  top-down  empha.sis.  There  is  a  some- 
V  hat  related  movement  which  might  be 
ti-ied  as  an  alternative  to  eitlier  of  the 
abov(>.  liioneered  by  National  Training 
Lal)oi-atoii?.><  and  concentrating;  on  the 
effectiveness  ot  interpersonal  relation- 
sliip.<:  up  and  down  an  organizational 
hierarcli.v. 

There  is  enough  evidence  in  the  record 
of  these  various  movements  to  indicate 
that  employees  can  offer  great  insight 
into  the  manner  of  conducting  depart- 
mental operations  and  can  make  sugges- 
tions which  can  greatly  promote  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice government  renders  to  the  public. 

Second.  Congress  serves  an  ombuds- 
man function  for  government,  but  it 
does  not  do  it  very  sy.stematically.  Hun- 
dreds of  complaints  and  suggestions  pour 
into  Congressional  offices  and  many  of 
them  are  acted  upon  by  tlie  recipient  of- 
fice. Why  no  go  further?  Why  not  set 
up  an  informal  committee  of  Congres- 
sional Aides  who  will  meet,  at  first  ex- 
iierimentally,  to  analyze  the  complaints 
and  suggestions  tliey  are  receiving.  These 
might  tlien  be  collected  on  a  broader 
scale  and  reported  to  the  appropriate 
oversight  committee. 

Third.  In  connection  with  suggestion 
No.  2,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  take 
a  particular  look  at  the  tone  of  govem- 
mental  relations  with  citizens.  Most  let- 
ter sent  to  citizens  by  government  de- 
partments are  form  letters  or  Include 
paragraphs  taken  from  a  form  book; 
in  any  case  they  are  the  product  of  the 
departments  legal  division.  Many  of 
them  are  excessively  overbearing  in  mak- 
ing the  points  to  the  citizen  inquirer.  The 
Committee  of  Congressional  Aides  might 
give  thought  to  this  aspect  of  govern- 
ment relations  with  citizens,  along  with 
their  attention  to  more  subsU'ntive  mat- 
ters. 
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HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  SHORT- 
AGE OF  HOME  CANNING  EQUIP- 
MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OK   UUIO 
IN  1  HE  HOUSi;  OF  REPRESENI ATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wedne.sday.  June  24  and  25.  tlic 
Commodities  and  Services  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  hold  hearings  on  tlie  short- 
age of  home  canning  equipment.  Dui'ing 
the  pa.st  2  years,  there  has  been  a  na- 
tionwide shortage  of  home  canning 
equipment.  Many  small  businessmen 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  this  equipment,  especially  re- 
placement caps  and  lids,  to  meet  then- 
customers'  demands.  Likewi«;e,  many 
consumers  have  written  to  their  elected 
U.S.  Representatives  expressuig  anger 
and  frustration  over  the  imavuilability 
of  camiing  jars  and  lids  to  preserve  their 
garden-gi-own  fniits  and  vegetables.  The 
purpase  of  these  hearings  is  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  this  shortage,  as  well 
as  the  steiJs  which  sire  being  taken  to  al- 
leviate it. 

Mr.  Si)esiker.  I  am  inserting  in  tJie  Re«- 
ORD  several  new.spaper  articles  concern- 
ing the  shortage  of  home  canning  sup- 
phes  together  with  a  letter  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  the  FWeral  Ti-ade 
Commission  relative  to  its  efforts  to 
monito/  this  shortage,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 
IKroni  the  Youngstown  Vindicalor.  June  lif 
197i»| 
Onion  Sftks  A^■sw^•I^'^-  \Vt>t?ii»PitO'-?: 

Shobtage  op  Lids  h  >a  C  \n  ning  .  ••  t 

Elf i tor  of  The  Vindicator.  Sir: 

With  the  current  economic  and  ent>r^  v 
crisis  In  ovu-  country  today,  the  coiiHunier 
and  his  family  is  forced  to  seek  many  ways 
to  save  money,  cut  hoiLsehold  expenses  aiid 
a  way  to  feed  his  family  ches^lv  while  stiJl 
niaiutalninK  a  well  balanced  diet." 

One  method  of  combating  the  ftxid  c."c- 
I>ense  Issue  Is  through  the  method  of  can- 
ning. The  items  to  be  canned  are  normally 
self-grown  through  j;ardens.  farms  and 
other  outlets,  not  iu\olving  whole-^a'e  and 
retail  grocery  agencies. 

In  attempting  to  obtain  the  basic  items 
needed  to  perform  this  canning  luuction 
many  consumers  have  discovered  a  great 
shortage  of  "lids."  This  shcvtage  seems  to 
be  a  very  well  controlled  shortage  (state- 
v/lde)  as  was  the  gasoline,  sugar  and  oil 
shortage  experienced  during  the  alleged  crisi.s 
periods  of  the  past. 

Through  complaint  channels  In  our  local 
imlon,  consumer  protection  committee,  «i» 
investigation  was  made  in  Mahoning.  Co- 
lumbiana and  Trumbull  County  grocer.v 
stores,  then  to  wholesale  grocery  outlets  and 
finally  to  the  manufacturers  of  tlie  lld.^ 
1  hemselvcK. 

The  answers  were  shocking;  a  lack  of  steel 
v/as  one.  no  machines  were  available  to  make 
the  lids  was  another,  and  finally,  that  the 
ciMisumers  had  brought  them  all  up  anc.  the 
production  standards  were  bae«d  on  sale:; 
iu  prior  years. 

To  purcha.se  •  liils"  separately,  is  n  near 
iinpa-<«ii>illty,  but  if  you  wish  to  buy  the  Jar 
also,  a  lid  will  ije  aOlxed  (for  a  slight  charge) . 
One  gi-occry  outlet  in  Trumbull  County,  liid 
what,  lids  wore  available  beneath  the  couu- 
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tere,  to  sell  to  preferred  customers  only,  and 
then  only  If  they  were  friends  of  the  owner. 

This  sltiuiUon,  through  the  channels 
within  the  framework  of  our  union  and  our 
committee,  is  being  passed  on  to  our  repn- 
sentatlves.  state  and  federal,  via  letters  and 
phone  calls.  More  help  is  needed — we  appeal 
to  your  right  as  an  American  con.sumer.  -to 
can  .some  corn"  In  your  own  kitchen,  to 
write  letters  to  your  state  and  federal  rep- 
icsentatlves  regarding  this  situation. 

The  question  of  the  availability  of  a    lid 
tD  cover  a  Jar  versus  a  barrel  of  oU  or  a  pound 
of  sugar  leaves  many  questions  unanswered. 
The  silent  majority  mast  again  speak,  nvcn 
If  it  be  for  the  lowly  Jar  •lid." 

At  GiFFOan.   - 
Chairman,   Consumer  Complaint  Com- 
mittee, UAW  Local  1112,  Warren. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  4.  1973} 

The   DxsAPPKAaiKc  Jars 

(By  Nathaniel  C.  Nash) 

Add  one  more  shortage  to  the  lengthening 

lisit:  mason  Jais  for  home  canning.  Blame  the 

flno  summer  weather,  industrious  home  gar- 

deiiers,  .soaiing  food  prices  and  Government 

environmental  requirements. 

The  key  to  the  Jar  shortage  l.s  found  in  the 
shortage  of  soda  aslj,  an  e.-^sentia!  raw  ma- 
terial In  glass  making.  The  Envlroimiental 
Protection  Agency  shut  do«n  a  number  of 
soda  ash  plants  because  of  pollution.  At  the 
same  time,  the  detergent  Industry  was  seek- 
ing increased  soda  ash  to  replace  the  phos- 
plir.tes  prohibited  by  tlie  Government  agency. 
Tills  situation  caused  a  glass  shortage  lust 
as  the  demand  by  home  caimers  was  swelling 
25  percent  this  year  to  a  record  176  miUlon 
mason  Jars.  For  the  last  tv,'o  months  jars  have 
been  in  exiremely  short  supply  In  hardware 
stores  and  supernmikct  chaUis  around  tiie 
countrj'. 

Harvey  A.  Shaud.  who  operates  a  small  gen- 
eral store  In  Patchogue.  L.I.,  said,  "I  sold 
twice  the  number  of  Jars  as  last  year,  and 
my  stock  has  been  depleted  for  three  weeks." 
Frank  Tucker,  vice  president  of  the  Path- 
mark  division  of  the  Supermarkets  General 
Corporation,  said.  'Sales  Increased  so  tremen- 
dously that  we  could  have  sold  four  times  as 
many  as  we  did." 

The  number  of  companies  making  mason 
Jars  has  dwindled  to  two:  the  Ball  Corpora- 
tion of  Muncle,  Ind.,  and  the  Kerr  Glass 
Manufacturing  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles. 
They  split  the  market  about  50-50,  with  Ball 
stronger  In  the  East  and  Kerr  stronger  in  the 
West. 

The  mason  jar.  promoted  in  1914  by  the 
founder  of  Kerr  Glas-s,  Alexander  H.  Kerr. 
technically  Is  any  Jar  with  a  threaded  neck 
and  a  screw-on  top.  as  opposed  to  the  more 
modem  Jar  with  a  twlst-on  top.  But  the  term 
"mason  Jar"  la  associated  mostly  with  jars 
for  home  canning. 

The  Ball  brothers  In  Muncle  Introduced 
glass  dome  Uds,  secured  by  wire  clamps,  but 
later  switched  to  the  two-piece  metal  cap 
widely  used  today. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  16. 
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Nation's  Oaboenkxs  Likely  To  Be  JaaiisD 
BT  Latest  Smovtutm — Demand  roa  Pax- 
fiSBViNo  Jaks  OoTSTmiPs  Svpply;  Agency 
Sees  a  WoascNZNa  Psoblkm 

Washington.— Many  gardeners  are  slowly 
being  Jarred  Into  the  realisation  that  yet 
another  shortage   exists — the   Jar   shortage. 

At  the  White  House.  Virginia  Knauer's 
conbumer-afTalrs  office  has  been  besieged  by 
letters  from  housewlTes  In  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Georgia  and  California  complaining  ttaey 
can't  find  preserving  Jars  in  their  local 
stores. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  that  demand 
Is  far  outstripping  supply. 
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Mra.  Knauer  met  yesterday 
atives  of  Kerr  Glass  Manuf. 
Los  Angeles,  and  Ball  Corp.,  ... 
the  nation's  top  manufactiirej* 
Ing  Jars,  as  well  as  with  a  r( 
Bernardln  Bottle  Co.,  Evans\ 
Ud  maker.  A  spokesman  said 
lives   told   Mrs.    Knauer    their 
running  six  days  a  week.  ... 
a  day,  trying  to  keep  up  with 
ing  demand. 

According  to  the  jar  makers 
million  more  gardeners  this 
mand  is  up  170'-  .  The  inc 
is    due    to    inflatlon-wcary 
'in lied   to  growing  some  of  tl 
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Feder.\l  Trade  Coa;: 
Washington.  DC.  J 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Casnet. 
Congirorth  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Congressmam    Cahnev 
is  m  response  to  a  June  9,  19 
from  Mr.  Tony  DlStsfano  of 
DiStefauo  inquired  as  to  the  . 
age  of  home  canning  supplies 
agreed  to  Inform  you  as  to  the 
monitoring   of   this   shortage 
DeStefano  seemed   Interested 
what  he  termed  a  "tyin'*"  of 
lids  to  the  purcha-se  of  |ar?,  „ 
wlU  receive  specific  comment 
The  canning  equipment  she 
wide  and  in  some  areas  the  ._ 
at  leaot  a  yeai-  old.  Durhig  thi 
c.ianing  equipment  man-jfact 
perienclng  severe  shortages  of  . 
mo^t  notably  soda  ash,  tin  plat- 
rubber.  Our  repoi-K  show  incre 
internationally  for  tin  plate 
cally  for  soda  ash.  Further,  t, 
tlietio  soda  ash  plants  had  to 
to  environmental  restrictions 

In  1974  the  raw  materials  o 
production  undercapacity  were 
by    an    unprecedented    and    i 
consumer  demand.  Inflation  w 
sponsible   for   a   reported    six 
home  gardens  in  1974;  another 
forecast   for   1975.   A  hlstorlca 
may  help  put  the  present 
more  meaningful  context.  • 
encouraged  many  families  to 
produce  for  ciuxeut  and  fu., 
lion,   the  canning  eqiiipmeut 
pears  to  have  been  in  sharp  de., 
dlcatlon  of  this  decline  is  the 
quantity   of   lids   shipped   fron 
gross  in  1965  to  8  lailUon  in  197 
ments  tar  1073  were  30.4  percent 
of  1972.  Still  another  indication 
by  the  report  of  the  Glass 
factiurers  Institute.  Glass  ^ 
1974,  which  shows  that  the 
shipped  per  hundred  wlde-„„ 
ped  went  from  27.5  in  19G0  to 
Suddenly    m    1974    the 

equipment  Industry  was „.^ 

precipitously  increased  demand 
binatlon  of  a  declining  industr' 
tlclpated  demand  increase  see 
basis  of  oiu-  present  analyses,  ta 
the  severe  shortage  of  cannins 
for  the  1974  season.  ^ 

In  addition,  national  Inflation 
and  energy  problems  acted  to 
."jeverlty  of   the  shortage.   Our 
shows  that  commercial  food  pi 
panles    simultaneously     were    , 
shortages   of   metal   and   plasti* 
which,  they  customarily  used 

the  prices  of  those  packaging  f. 

Both  as  a  means  of  economizii  g 
means  of  Insuring  an  adequ 
supply,  commercial  producers  _ 
stltute  relatively  less  expensive 
readily  available  Ela.ss  container 
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already  significant  inadequacy  _. 
taUier  supply  for  home   cannli  g 
was  compounded  by  the  diver 
goods  and  their  raw  materials  _, 
peting  commercial  food  productic  n 
Our    monitoring    of   the   canr  li 
market;  indicates  that  the  outlook 
abilivy  of  canning  supplies  t 
improved   substantially.   The 
.supply  situation  for  the  1975 
alleviated  somewhat  due  to  l. 
understand  have  been  made  by 
Knauers  omce  of  Consumer  A, 
suade   raw   materials   suppliers 
greater  part,  of  Uielr  materials 
equipment    manufacturers.    The 
tiirers  current  report  no  materia  Is 
but  do  appear  to  be  experiencing 
productive  capacity  due  to  the 
were  unable  to  plan  for  major 
understand  that  the  capacity  _ 
ating  is  being  used  to  its  fuUest 
hours    a    day,    seven    days    a 
conditions  permit.  Additionally, 
softening  in  the  plastics  market, 
glass  Jars  to  commercial  food  pre 
decrease  as  these  firms  again  begi 
plastic   containers.   The  present 
of   the   plastics   market   was 
December  26,  1974  Wall  Street 
icle  by  Jeifrey  Tanneubaum. 

Data  collected  by  the  Osfiee  of 
Affairs  gives  further  reason  to  « 
the  supply  situation  is  improving 
Indicates  that  the  three  major  ma 
of  home  canning  supplies.  Ball. 
Bernardln    (which   produces   onl- 
caps)  ha\?  increa.scd  production  1 
all  of  about  thirty  percent  from 
record  production  and  that  two 
entries  into  the  market  have 
Anchor-Hocking   and    Owens  ...._ 
.several  smaller  firms  have  enterei 
ket.   Therefore,   it   Is   anticipated 
total  supply  situation  will  have 
what.  Our  monitoring  suggests  ., 
facturers'  planned  production  of 
plete  Jar-lid  assembly  is  for  over 
dred  million  units  but  that  pre 
mand  for  these  assemblies  Is  for 
million  units. 

Our  forecasts  for  the  supply  ■ 
replacement  lids  are  less  optlm 
this  stage,  necessarily  uncertain 
of  1.6  bUllon  lids  Is  estimated  .„ 
season  and  demand  forecasts  rang  s 
billion  to  2.85  billion.  Some  mai 
reportedly  are  concentrating  more 
cap  and  Ud  production  tijan  on 
year  because  the  present  demand 
lor   the   replaceable  lids.   Specific 
Kerr,  and  Bernardha  report  greatlj 
lid  production  and  an  allocation  to  ^. 
to  assure  fair  national  distrlbutl<  n 
spokesman   stated   that   current 
are  of  a  minimum  quantity  whl|h 
guaranteed  but  that  It  Is  hoped 
supplies  will  become  available  fi 
production.   The   company   report 
shipments  of  lids  to  southern  ar 
the  first  quarter  of  1975  compared 
and  estimates  that  it  makes  i 
proximately  4^i  times  as  many 
lids  as  complete  jar-lid  units.  A 
replacement  lids  reportedly  is 

times    that    of    the    reusable    i _, 

Bernardln  reports  having  increase  I 
ductlon  facilities  over  100%,  an< 
tered  into  a  venture  with  another 
turer  to  offer  complete  canning 
spc*esman   stated   that   the   ( 
duced  complete  jar-Ild  units 
into  production  of  replacement 
to  avoid  employee  layolTs  but 
mates  an  availability  of  7  to  10 
lids  for  every  complete  unit, 
company  has  scheduled  a  nevr 
facility  for  lids  only  to  ttegln  opt- 
shortly  after  mid-May,  1975.  The 
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practice  In  the  hidustry  has  beec  t<»  -•.■.!;» 
iirst  to  the  southern  states  with  eariies* 
canning  seasons  and  then  to  follow  ti.e 
niuiilng  season  aroimd  the  nation.  A  Kerr 
representative  did  mention,  howet'er.  that, 
;>iiblic  pressure  has  forced  the  firm  to  abar-.- 
don  this  logical  practice  to  some  extent. 

I  regard  to  Mr.  DiStefano's  concern  t.iai: 
•  iiulor.s  of  canning  supplies  possiblv  iaf»y  be 
rccniiriug  customers  to  purcha.se  jurs  tw  a 
tiMKiit.ion  of  purcliasing  lids,  this  H^ency  also 
ha.s  received  numerous  reports  as  to  the  tm- 
iv:>ilal)ilily  of  replacement  lids  iiidependeni 
1)1  riie  jars  themselves.  Normally  the  isale  cif 
;i<Js  and  Jars  together  would  liot.  ije  inter- 
preted as  cori.stituting  any  kind  of  ;'tititf\i.st 
violarion  IjecaiLse  under  the  fedenU  au;!- 
irust  laws,  the  sale  of  an  item  consist  Jn^  ol 
two  or  more  components  usually  is  not 
illegal.  The  only  circumstances  under  v.hicli 
antitrii.st  consequences  minlit  avjie  tioMld  oe 
if  there  were  a  significant  foreclosure  oi 
potential  suppliers  of  one  or  the  other  con- 
ponents  as  separate  items  of  commerce  Since 
this  situation  does  not  appear  to  l>e  pre- 
sented in  the  current  canning  indujtrj-  mar- 
keting practices,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
federal  antitrust  laws  can  be  relied  upC'U  to 
alleviate  the  problem.  These  laws  generallv 
acknowledge  a  vendor's  right  independently 
to  make  basic  mercliandLshig  decisions  sucii 
as  those  pertaining  to  product  markethig  and 
distribution.  As  long  as  a  canning  supply 
vendor  autonomously  determined  that  he 
did  not  have  enough  lids  to  market  them  as 
separate  items,  or  decided  on  the  basis  of 
.some  otlier  business  related  judgmerit  to  seU 
only  complete  units,  his  action  would  be  en- 
<!Ompa.<-sed  wiihln  this  basic  right. 

Tills  oflice  also  has  received  j<'pi>rt.5  in 
regard  to  market  distortions  and  alleged  il- 
legal practices.  Such  con^laiiUs  have  In- 
cluded .suggestion.s  that  distribtii  if.n  outlets 
at  various  levels  may  be  witlUioKimg  liu.s 
for  the  purpose  of  .selling  them  at  ii^finted 
prices  when  demand  is  greatest.  Addltionnllv. 
tlie  charge  frequently  has  been  made  that 
commercial  canning  firms  and  home  canning 
eqtUpment  manufacturers  have  been  agree- 
ing to  market  home  canning  supplies  la  such 
:»  manner  that  the  commercial  canned  good 
market  will  be  expanded  and  receive  en- 
hanced profits  which  wUl  be  shared  by  these 
two  Industries.  However,  our  current  moiM- 
toring  indicates  that  inventories  of  home 
canning  supplies  have  been  at  record  lous 
since  the  1974  canning  season  and  that 
factual  substantiation  is  lacking  for  alle- 
.£;ations  regarding  commercial-home  canning 
industry  coUusion,  for  other  charges  of  anti- 
trust violations,  and  for  reports  cif  so-caiu-d 
lilack  market  activities. 

The  information  collected  by  this  ngencv, 
as  summarized  hereUi.  indicates  that  the 
current  shortage  of  canning  lids  is  the  pre^ 
dlctable  result  of  temporary  and  unantici- 
pated economic  phenomena  and  not  related 
to  antitrust  violations  which  would  warrant 
a  major  Investigative  and  enforcement  effort. 
Accordingly,  there  Is  no  present  plan  to  pub- 
lish a  formal  study,  but  of  course,  our 
monitoring  of  the  cannhig  supply  market 
and  lid  situation  is  continuing,  and  we 
would  be  most  Interested  In  receiving  from 
you  any  information  coming  to  your  atten- 
tion that  would  Indicate  a  restraint  of  trade, 
pxercise  of  monopoly  power,  or  other  anti- 
trust  problem. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  problems  currently  presented 
to  both  consumers  and  busmessmen  by  the 
c.-inning  supply  market.  Your  efforts  In  hav- 
"ig  your  staff  contact  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  concerning  these  problems  are 
very  much  appreciated.  We  always  are  avaU- 
at)ie  to  answer  any  further  questlnt\.s  vou 
"inv  have. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

James  T.  HAUriason. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Compp.t>f.i.yH. 
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CONYERS  URGES  GR.\ND  JCRY 
REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursdop.  June  19.  1975 

Mi.  CONYERS.  Ml'.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
i•ua^•^■  6  01  liii.'-;  year  I  introduced  the 
Grand  Juiy  Reform  Act  of  1973.  I  am 
convinced  Uu.*;  legLslation  will  help  re- 
store tlie  trend  jury  to  its  orip,iii»l  pur- 
]X)se.s:  a.s  a  lauuuian  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens agaiii.st.  iin\\ii rrantcd  prosecution  by 
the  SUxiir.  a.-,  an  instriuncnt  of  citizen 
vigilante  loward  abuses  of  po'.vcr  and 
corruption  in  higli  places;  and  as  a  group 
of  peeis  indcixrndently  ferreting  out  vio- 
lations ol  the  law  that  threaten  their 
community. 

The  gi-anu  jury  lias  fimctioned  at 
times  as  an  instnunent  of  justice  and  at 
other  times  as  an  agent  of  oppression. 
As  i.s  the  case  with  all  institutions,  it  lias 
not  been  exempt  from  the  tendencies  to- 
ward coiruption  and  decay.  That  the 
libertarian  role  of  the  grand  jui-y.  so  evi- 
dent during  the  prerevolutionai-y  period 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic,  has 
been  iwrverted  countless  times  ha.s  led 
.some  to  call  for  its  elimmation. 

Yel  us  1  Iiave  arpued  cm  previuiis  oci  a- 
sitms,  elimination  or  curtailment  of  the 
grand  jury  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  threaten  the  protective 
fabric  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Such  action  would  remove  restraints  on 
Government,  the  very  situation  vihich 
the  fifth  amendment  was  designed  to 
avert.  Funhei*more,  at  a  time  when  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  political  and  legal  institutions  is  so 
diminished,  it  does  not  seem  prudent  or 
desirable  to  remove  this  organ  of  self- 
government. 

Today  when  the  reach  of  governmen- 
tal activity  into  private  and  public  life  is 
so  great,  there  is  all  the  more  need  to 
restore  the  gi'and  juiy  to  its  role  of  pro- 
tecting individual  rights.  We  must 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
by  establishing  broad,  uniform,  and  pub- 
lic standards  that  infonn  its  work.  We 
must  put  an  end  to  abuses  resulting  from 
the  wide-ranging  discretion — oftentimes 
the  arbitrariness — of  prosecutors  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

Many  defects  in  the  existing  svstem 
have  been  noted:  the  erosion  of  fifth 
amendment  protections  on  behalf  of  wit- 
nesses and  de  facto  defendants;  tlie  ways 
the  secrecy  of  gi'and  jm-y  proceedings  de- 
prive the  accused  of  their  ability  to 
challenge  an  improper  Indictment  or  to 
prepaie  an  adequate  defense;  the  un- 
accoimtablllty  of  grand  Juries  to  strict 
rules  of  evidence  that  apply  In  criminal 
trials;  the  use  Immunity  laws  that  debase 
the  Constitution;  and  more  generally  the 
virtual  loss  of  grand  jurors*  independ- 
ence to  prosecutors  and  of  the  grand 
jury's  capability  to  wguire  into  official 
misconduct.  The  Grand  Jury  Reform  Act 
of  1975  establishes  general  rules  and 
standards  and  provides  for  needed  re- 
form. I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  Trial 
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magazine  written  by  Fred  J.  Solowey. 
executive  dii-cctor  of  the  Coalition  to 
End  Grand  Jmy  Abase.  He  cogently  ex- 
ammes  defects  in  the  present  system  and 
areas  in  which  reform  is  necessary: 

THr   Grand   Jv-kv    and   Po8T-W.\tercatk 

Amkricta 
Almo.si  two  and  a  lialf  years  have  passed 
.since  iliac  fateful  morning  In  Jime,  1972 
when  burglars  were  apprehended  in  the 
headquariciB  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  setting  oiT  a  chain  of  events  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  systematic  and  widespread 
^rand  Jury  war  on  di.ssent  waged  by  the 
Nixon  adtuinistration  through  its  reac- 
tivated internal  hecurity  Division  (I8D)  was 
relegated  to  au  historical  footnote  an 
cataclysmic  events,  often  centered  around 
«rand  jurie?.  decimated  the  ranks  of  the 
Nixon  regime. 

The  story  of  the  ISD  grand  jury  Inquisi- 
tions luis  been  vividly  told  before  (see  Fas- 
sler  and  Wiuograd.  '"flie  Political  Question. " 
TRIAL  MagKi;lne.  January-February  19731, 
and  the  pivotal  role  of  this  grand  Jury  net- 
work Ut  the  political  strategy  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  well  dociunented 
(see  Donner  and  Lavine.  "From  the  Water- 
gate Perspecclri.-.'  The  Kation,  November  19. 
1073).  Such  writings  a«  these,  as  impor- 
tant as  chcy  arc.  have  been  buried  in  an 
avalanche  of  more  recent  ironies. 

A  iRW-and-order  Vl<-«  President  found 
himself  forcetl  to  resign  from  oHice  by  n 
grand  Jury  indictment.  After  hif?  resignatij.n. 
Spiro  A;fnew  chanjed.  "As  things  now  stand, 
iimnunitv  is  au  open  invitatiou  lo  perjury. 
In  the  hund.s  of  an  ambitious  prosecuio'-.  i' 
can  ainoiint  to  legalized  extortion  and 
bribery  .  .  .'■  Mr.  Agnew  went  as  far  a.s  to 
say  that  if  sucli  things  as  i-eform  of  im- 
munity laws  would  result,  then  "the  suWei  - 
Ing  and  sacrifice  that  I  have  had  to  undergo 
in  the  course  of  all  this  will  be  worthwhile." 
Though  he  did  not  go  quite  as  far  a: 
Agnew.  John  D.  Ehrlichman  found  a  new 
enthusiasm  for  grand  Jury  reform  in  the 
mld«t  of  his  legal  problems:  ".  .  .  one  oi 
tlie  things  I  would  like  to  spend  some  tlm.> 
on  after  were  clear  of  all  this  is  a  reform  of 
the  grand  Jury  system  ...  To  see  it  In  op- 
eration here  as  it  has  been  conducted  has 
opened  my  eyes  as  lo  the  Phortcomings  of  it.'" 
If  this  is  not  enough,  we  see  John  W.  Dciii 
ni.  the  author  of  the  1970  legislation  thai 
helped  launch  the  Admbiistration's  grand 
jury  war  on  dissent  through  "use"  imnnmiiv 
and  special  grand  Juries,  bargaining  to  ob- 
tain  a  grant  of  inmiunity.  We  also  see  Robert 
C.  Mardian,  who  as  Assistant  Attornev  Gen- 
eral personally  directed  the  ISD  campaign 
and  who  argued  in  the  Keith  case  before  tlu- 
Supreme  Court  that  the  President  has  vir- 
tually unrestricted  power  to  engage  in  do- 
mestic electronic  surveillance  for  national 
securit>%  indicted  for  his  alleged  role  in  tbe 
Watergate-related  matters. 

And  the  former  President  himself  (:  i 
deadline  an  unlndicted  co-conspirator* 
told  the  Congress  on  April  23,  1969  that  ;><■ 
"sought  a  modern  general  witness  immuniiy 
statute  under  which  witnesses  in  federal 
crlmln.al  cases  could  be  compeUed  to  testify 
under  threat  of  a  prison  sentence  for  con- 
tempt .  .  .."  because  "control  and  reduction 
of  crime  are  among  the  first  and  constant 
concerns  of  this  administration."  Neverthe- 
less, as  President,  Nixon  expressed  the  view 
on  April  17,  1973  that  "no  Individual,  hold- 
ing in  the  past  or  at  present  a  position  of 
major  importance  in  the  Admluistaration. 
should  be  given  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion." 

The  Piesidcnt  and  his  men,  who  bad  made 
a  mockery  of  tha  traditional  purposes  o(  the 
grand  Jury,  twisting  them  to  suit  tbelr  own 
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political  purposes,  could  stiU  h»r»  the  floU 
lowing  exchange  in  the  Executive  Office 
Building  on  March  22.  1973: 

Haiaemak:  (Inaudible)  Well,  there  Is 
danger  In  a  grand  Jury. 

Ue/lk  :  Well,  there  are  no  riiles. 
PRrsiDeNT:    Well,    gra.id    juries    aie    Dot 
vrry  ialr  sometimes — 

Dean  :  That's  right. 

MrrcRxi.L:  (Inaudible) 

Though  such  organization  o  as  the  Ainerl- 
rau  Civil  Liberties  Oulon  (ACLU)  and  the 
National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee (NECLC)  pressed  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's mlsu:>e  of  the  grand  Jury  as  one 
of  Nixon's  impeachable  offenses,  the  turn  of 
events  In  'the  above  situations  made  many 
others  see  the  grand  Jury  in  a  different  light, 
and  the  need  to  reform  and  revitalize  the 
grand  Jury  as  a  distant.  If  not  moot,  concern. 
Such  widespread  views  have  more  than  off- 
set the  swelling  of  the  ranks  of  grand  Jury 
reformers  by  former  Administration  ofBctal.s. 

The  words  "grand  Jury"  appeared  In  head- 
lines across  the  country,  day  after  day,  as 
Uie  "Watergate"  story  unfolded.  A  US  Court 
of  Appeals  October  li}73  decision  concerning 
delivery  of  White  House  Upes  to  the  Water- 
gate grand  Jury  seemed  to  erue  decades  of 
erosion  of  the  constitutionally-mandated 
functioning  of  the  grand  Jury  when  it  pro- 
claimed that  "if  the  grand  Ju»y  were  a  legal 
appendage  of  the  Executl-.e,  It  could  hardly 
fcrve  its  hiatorlc  fuuctioiu  as  shield  for  the 
innotent  and  sword  against  corruption  in 
Mjiti  places."  A  major  liber.il  organization 
declined  to  Join  in  the  woric  of  the  Coalition 
19  End  Grand  Jury  Abuse,  citing  Watwg»t» 
cievelopments  as  ample  reason  to  render  nn- 
nec»;>sary  educational  efforts  about  and  re- 
fiirm  of  the  giaad  Jury  system.  And  even 
trom  the  ranks  of  the  student  movement 
cxme  new  thoughts  on  the  grand  Jui-y.  When 
a  federal  grand  Jui-y  indicied  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  for  their  alleged  role  in  the  1970 
events  at  Kent  State,  a  student  who  was 
permanently  disabled  during  that  incident 
spoke  of  his  recovered  faith  in  the  grand 
Jury  system. 

Though  the  grand  Jury  developments  as- 
sociated with  the  amalgam  we  call  Water- 
gate, as  well  as  such  other  events  as  the 
Iong-deia>-ed  Kent  State  Indictments,  per- 
haps offer  helpful  insights  and  point  the  way 
to  what  the  grand  Jury  system  can  mean  to 
our  troubled  nation,  a  closer  examination 
of  some  of  these  historic  occtnrenoes  offen 
some  different  perspectives. 

It  has  been  the  Watergate  Investigation. 
led  by  Archibald  Cox  and  subsequently 
Leon  Jaworskl.  more  than  anything  else  that 
has  prompted  a  general  affirmation  of  the 
current  state  of  the  grand  Jury  system.  F*w 
recall  the  initial  Watergate  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigaUon.  operating  with  the  same  grand 
Jury  and  led  by  Department  of  Justice 
attorneys.  In  his  extensively  documented 
'■Report  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  on  Certain 
Aspects  of  the  Watergate  Affairs."  filed 
J'me  18.  1973,  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  ACLU,  otTered 
a  careful  analj'sts  of  this  Investigation. 

Among  other  findings,  itcrgma  concluded 
that  "tlie  prosecutors  portrayed  G.  Ootdon 
Llddy  ad  ther  man  with  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  crime  when  there  was  every  Indi- 
c.-i'.ion  to  the  contrary."  His  report  painto  a 
picture  of  leads  not  followed,  important 
witnesses  not  called,  and  important  areas 
of  questioning  not  pursued.  Indeed,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  spokesperson  stated  on 
September  16.  1972  that  the  grand  Jury 
Investigation  wtis  "over  and  there  Is  virtually 
no  prospect  of  further  indictments."  The 
Morgan  report  hardly  jelLs  with  then  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  October  6.  1972  comment  that 
"the  recently  completed  federal  investigation 
ol  the  break-In  . .  .  made  the  1948  investiga- 
tion of  Alger  Hiss  look  like  a  Sunday  school 
exercise,"  tuiless,  of  course,  I.Ir.  Nixon  was 
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offering  startling  ne.v  admissioi 
Investigation  of  Alger  Hiss. 

What  is  most  important  to 
that   only   after  an   unprec. 
swell    of    public    pressure    was 
Prosecutor    appointed.    In    cor- 
orlglnal  with  the  Cox/Jaworski  i 
tiie   decisive   variable    was    the 
Indications  are  that  In  both  sit 
grand  Jury  generally  followed 
of  the  pro.secutor  (though  accoi 
reports,  the  Watergr^te  gr.ind  J 
larly  under  Jaworskl,  has  been 
than  most  grand  Juries).  The 
i^armiug  point  waa  that  it  took 
degree  of  public  pressure  to  ma 
of  Justice  begin  to  turn 

Similarly,  a  closer  examlnatioi 
tory   of  the  Kent  State   iuv 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  _ 
Justice  had  closed  the  case,  am 

three  years  of  unrelenting  pi 

families  of  the  four  slain  siudenti 
less  others,  was  the  federal  grand 
coixvcned   In   Ohio.   Moreo\e 
remain  as  to  whether  the  ir 

gendered  covered   those    

.sible  for  what  transpired  in  May, 

Much  has  and  will   be  written 
about  Watergate.  Perhaps  as 
marlts  as  any  came  from  conserv 
James  Buckley  of  New  York  wh4n 
lor  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation  well 
of  most  of  his  colleagues.  He 
"crisis    of    the    regime    ...    a 
trauma  Involving  every  tissue  of 
causing  "a  pcrva.<:ive  and  undo 
of  frustration  and  Impotence 
fopie    the    dominant    political 
warned  that  Oils  "crisis  of  the 
^'hown  no  signs  of  reiedin^  .  .  .   ._ 
suited  la  a  widespread  conviction 
it  has  done  unique  and  psrhap 
dama:je  to  our  eatire  system  of  g 

Whether  or  not  one  completelj 
Senator  Buckley's  analysis,  tha- 
crisis  of  confidence  is  beyond 
spite  the  strong  support  shown 
ministration  In  its  first  weeks) 
lean  people  have  grown 
about  the  state  of  their  constltu 
and  increasingly  distrustful  of 
and  appointed  officials. 

It   is   in   these   areas   tliat  ^ 
gr.-tnd  Jury  reform  many  of  whon 
together  In  the  Coalition  to  End 
Abuse,  see  a  vitally  important 
grand  Jvuy,  both  on  the  feden  1 
levels.  (As  of  deadline  the 
posed   of    the   ACLU, 
Justice   and    Conununity 
United  Methodist  Board  of 
clety.  National  Conference  of  _ 
NECLC,  National  Lawyers  OuUi 
Unlversallst    Association   and   tl 
Division  of  the  United  Method(t 

Global  Ministries,  and  the 

tlon  of  The  Association  of  Tria; 
America.) 

First  a  look  at  the  current  si 
grand  Jury  is  Important  in 
stand  this  projected  role. 

Called  to  mind  are  the  words 
of  Appeals  (quoted  above)  when 
the  grand  Jury  is  Intended  to  be 
of  the  Executive,  "a  shield  for 
and   a    ' 'sword   against   corr 
places."  Though  there  have 
exceptions  in  recent  years,  such 
Nevada  Howard  Hughes  grand 
disagree  with  the  general 
rent  grand  Juries  offered  by 
Judge  William  Campbell:  "This 
tution  of  the  past  has  long 
guardian  of  the  people 
a   convenient    tool    for    the 
Any  experienced  prosecutor  wlU 
he  can  Indict  (or  not]  anybody 
for  almost  anything." 

Just  as  two  and  a  half  j'ears  < 
have  done  nothing  to  alter  this 
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tion,   also  unaffected  is  the  "star 
inquisition"    potential    In   the 
grand  Jury  system.  The  second 
vestlgatlon  did  show  that  effective 
gatlon  and   Indictment   can  occu) 
forcing  Immunity  on  witnesses 
wholesale  violation  of  procedural 
constitutional  guarantees.  Watergate 
serve  to  at  least  temporarily 
systematic  use  of  the  grand  Jury  fo 
harassment,  intelligence  gathering 
pres-sion,  as  ISD  had  practiced  it 

Watergate  did  not  end  poll  ileal 
the  grand  Jury  or  Insure  that  si 
niatic  efforts  as  the  ISD  campaign 
repeated  in  the  future.  Such  Court 
as  Calundra  (handed  down  by  tht 
Court  January  8,  1974) ,  which  abo 
exclusionary  rule  for  grand  Jury  . 
make  misuse  of  the  grand  Jury  all 
Inviting. 

And,  lest  it  be  thought  that 
grand  Jury   abuse   is   the   provinc 
left-wing  dissenters,  the  commen  ;s 
Angeles  Police  Chief  Edward  Davis 
speech,  ought  to  be  noted  with  oaje 

"Indictments    are    being 
(.=?lc)    hi  my  opinion,  under  an  u 
tlonal  law  that  Is  In  effect  a 
legal  raclt  end  screw.  The  federal 
cated   by   the   Nixon   administration 
you  to  talk  on  the  condition  that 
ltd©   w?>at   you   say   against   you, 
option  that  if  you  don't  talk,  j'ou 
So  your  option  Is  to  talk  or  go  to 
have  no  free  choice.  You  really 
tion.  If  this  isn't  a  clear  viols ti 
Fifth  Amendment  right  against  sel 
nation,  I  have  never  heard  of  one. 

"Grand  Juries  can  and  do  listen 
evidence,    and    when    my    men 
tlirough    the   federal   grand  Jurle ; 
city,  it  was  the  worst  star  chamfa  »r 
you  ever  saw.  Multiple  prosecutoif 
hig  themselves  through  the  Jury, 
questions   from  left  field   and 
where  If  It  wasn't  like  the  Spanisl 
tion,  at  least  it  was  like  the  day 
with  rubber  hoses  and  spotlights  ir 
of  suspects  got  the  truth  out  ol 
that  fashion." 

What  then  ought  to  be  the  fut 
grand  Jury?  Some  have  argued  tha 
of  a  number  of  states  ought  to  b< 
and  the  federal  grand  Jury  be 
Constitutional  amendment 
Issue  {Congressional  Record,  March 
Rep.   John   Conyers,   Jr.,   chalrmtfi 
House   Judiciary   Subcommittee 
noted    two    reasons   why   "it   is 
strengthen  the  institution  than  U 
It  or  curtail  its  role."  First,  notec 
•Neither  the  Fifth  Amendment 
the  other  Amendments  of  the  Bill 
has  been  changed  by  as  much  as  a 
adoption  of  the  ten  In  1791. 1  belleT;^ 
be  a  mistake  to  amend  the  BUI 
particularly  in  a  way  which  would 
restraints  on  the  Federal 
have  been  in  effect  182  years." 

Conyers'  second  point  Is 
mane  to  the  discussion  at  hand : 

"There  are  only   two  instltutloAs 
Judicial  system  in  which  decislo  i 
authority  Is  given  to  people 
the  Government.  The  trial  Jury  h 
grand   Jury  is  the  other.  I  belief 
would  be  a  mistake  to  eliminate 
Jury,  or  to  minimise  its  role  at  a 
one  widely  recognized  problem  of 
democracy  is  the  increasing 
American  citizens  with  our  poUtica: 
Institutions." 

Conyers  and  18  other  Representa 
Introduced  H.R.  13491   (to  be  re 
early  In  the  94th  Congress), 
provide  sweeping  reform  and 
of  the  federal  grand  Jury.  The  19 
trrcatly  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
by  requiring  the  grand  Jury  to 
pc'Cnnr-.  rf;£i.ieil3  for  immunity 
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requests  for  contempt  hearings.  It  requires 
that  the  grand  Jury  be  adequately  informed 
of  its  powers  and  responsibilities  (failure  to 
ci.5  so  being  grounds  for  quashing  a  subpoena 
or  dismissing  an  indictment).  Perhaps  most 
iinporiant  in  tikis  regard,  the  legLsIatlou  al- 
1.-3WS  for  independent  grand  Jury  inquiry 
:.l\.ii  court -appointed  couii.sel)  into  alleged 
(I'lainal  activity  by  goveruxueut  officials. 

The  bill  would  introduce  many  procedural 
aiKl  tvidentliil  safeguards  hito  the  grand  Jury 
;>ijv--fis.  Witnesses  would  have  the  right  to 
legcti  representation  iu  the  giaud  jury  room, 
tc  s€ven  days  notice  on  subpoena  and  teu 
da>s  notice  on  contempt  hearings,  to  advise- 
mer.'c  of  their  rights  to  counsel  and  against 
■self-incrimination,  to  not  answer  questions 
based  on  violations  of  their  Constitutional  or 
.statutory  rights,  to  have  acces.s  to  any  prior 
statements  they  made  to  law  enforcement 
officials,  to  Inspect  a  full  transcript  of  their 
testimony,  and  to  be  told  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  Investigation. 

The  Conyers  bill  also  requires  presentation 
of  all  exculpatory  evidence  the  government 
has,  bans  indictment  purely  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence, limits  contempt  sentences  to  six 
month";,  while  ellminathig  reiterative  con- 
tempt, and  prohibits  post-iudictment  grand 
jury  subpoenas  to  gather  evidence  for  trial 
( Che  burden  of  proof  being  on  the  prosecu- 
tor) . 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  provisions 
of  the  Conyers  bill  concern  Immunity  laws. 
The  bill  abolishes  "use  Immunity"  and  al- 
lows transactional  Immunity  before  courts 
and  grand  Juries  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  witness.  An  exchange  could  still  be 
made  (as  In  Watergate)  of  Inununlty  for 
testimony,  but  no  longer  could  an  immunity 
"grant"  'oe  u.-^od  as  a  political  or  punitive 
club. 

Wliutever  reforujs  the  Congress  enact.-5,  n. 
number  of  other  thing-s  must  be  dor:e  as  v.ell. 
The  understanding  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
must  be  renewed  among  20th  Century  men 
and  women  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  grand 
Jury  and  the  important  obligations  and  op- 
portunities it  vests  in  the  people.  Financial 
and  other  burdens  must  be  removed  to  in- 
sure that  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  can 
serve  on  grand  Juries.  Much  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  grand  Jury  la  law  school 
curricula. 

In  states  and  counties  across  the  country, 
where,  for  example,  grand  Juries  often 
are  mandated  to  report  on  prison  conditions, 
the  grand  Jury  can  pUy  a  much  more  active 
role  in  redressing  wrongs  and  protecting 
rights.  Considerable  reform  is  needed  in  the 
state  .systems  without  exception. 

Back  in  1774,  "accuated  by  a  zealous  re- 
gard for  peace  and  good  order,  and  a  sincere 
deshe  to  promote  Justice,  righteous  and 
goof"  government,  as  being  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  community."  22  Bostonl- 
ans.  Including  Paul  Revere,  found  It  neces- 
sary to  refuse  to  serve  on  .colonial  grand 
juries  dominated  and  manipulated  by  the 
Crown.  Two  hundred  years  later,  "accuated" 
by  the  same  concerns  which  have  been  mag- 
nified by  the  Watergate  crisU,  we  must  re- 
claim that  wayward  institution  as  the 
bastion  of  liberty  it  once  was.  and  Is  In- 
tended to  be 


WACCAMAW  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
GUILD  ART  DISPLAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

OP    SOVTH   CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr,  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil 
paintings   of   typical   scenes   in   South 
Carolina  on  display  In  my  office  never 
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fail  to  elicit  favorable  comments  from 
visitors. 

The  painiings  are  striking  examples 
of  the  regicHial  art  typical  of  the  coastal 
area  of  South  Carolina's  Sixth  District. 

The  paintings  are  on  loan  to  me  from 
the  Waccamaw  Aits  and  Crafts  Guild  of 
Myrtle  Beach.  The  guild  is  an  all-volun- 
teer, nonprofit,  chartered  organization. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  an  apprecia- 
tion of  tlie  visual  arts  in  the  Grand 
Strand  area. 

Membership  is  open  to  practicing  art- 
ists and  crafts  persons,  as  well  as  pa- 
l:on£.  Ont  of  the  goals  Li  to  establish  a 
ijcrmauent  art  center. 

The  permanent  art  collection  is  housed 
at  the  Myrtle  Beach  Convention  Center. 
It  is  available  to  area  businesses  and  or- 
ganizations for  exhibition. 

The  collection  consists  of  purchase 
awards  chosen  at  the  guild's  aimual 
spring  show  by  judges.  Award  fimds  for 
such  purchases  are  donated  by  interested 
citizens  and  are  i  busine.ss  leaders. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  guild 
for  their  great  work  in  helping  promote 
the  arts. 

I  fullj'  support  their  progi-am  and  feel 
honored  in  having  the  opportunity  to 
display  these  fine  paintings  in  my  ofBce 
and  I  welcome  my  colleasues  to  come  see 
1  hese  fuie  works  of  ai't. 


DI'.LOG  ON  CHANGE:  PRESlDErrTAL 
NOMINATION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxiNOis 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  197 S 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Mike 
Robinson,  associate  professor  of  politics 
at  Catholic  University.  They  were  sent 
to  me  as  part  of  the  dialog  on  change 
which  I  am  please  to  say  Is  starting  to 
stir  some  interest.  Dr.  Robinson  shows 
a  willingness  to  do  some  fresh  thinking  In 
this  area  and  he  deserves  our  attention: 
The  PRtsmENTLVL  Nomikatino  Caucus:   An 

Idea    Whose    Time    Has    Come— Again 

Tlie  Presidency  has  turned  aour  because 
Presidential  candidates  are  chosen  eo  In- 
opportunely. 

Fortunately,  for  all  of  us,  popular  election 
of  Presidents  is  stlU  a  grand  idea.  The  vU- 
laiu  in  this  drama  Is  not  the  general  election 
p!oce.s3.   The  villain  is  the  primary  process. 

The  primary  sybtem  is  a  disaster.  It  coets 
loo  much;  it  talces  too  long;  it  makes  pseudo- 
winners  out  of  true  losers.  And,  more  im- 
portantly, the  pri:nary  system  has  made  the 
pixxess  of  becoming  President  so  dispiriting, 
.so  distasteful,  that  those  who  would  become, 
shouldn't.  The  primary  system  has  made  it 
so  that  the  nice  guys.  Including  the  com- 
petent ones,  stay  out  of  the  whole  ordeal  of 
rimnlng  for  President.  Right  from  the  atart, 
the  primary  system  means  that  only  thoee 
who  possess  near  psychopathic  ambition  and 
temperament  will  get  invcrtved  and  stay  in- 
vcdved. 

No  prhnary  system  is  worthwhile.  No  pri- 
mary system  geto  around  the  major  prob- 
lems of  exhavibUng  multlple-can^wigns,  dev- 
astaUng  lutrapariy  warfare  and,  most  im- 
portantly, a  continually  questionable  presi- 
dential temperament  in  office.  The  problems 
with  recruiting  Presidents  tlie  way  we  do  are 
more  cosmic  jhaji  they  are  cosmetic.  Chang- 
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Ing  the  primary  system  Is,  at  best,  a  coemctlc 
reform. 

So,  I  suggest  ve  adopt  a  cosmic  reform, 
one  that  is  not  only  radical  but  also  reac- 
tionary. I  suggest  we  get  rid  of  the  p;-esiden- 
tlal  primaries  and  adopt  the  Congrrssionul 
Caucus  as  tlie  mechaniam  for  iioniit^atins 
Presidents 

It  has  b£:n  exactly  150  years  to  the  mouth 
since  the  House  of  Representatives  ia.'st  de- 
cided a  Presidential  election.  That  election 
was  also  the  last  in  which  the  Congressional 
Caucus  made  a  Presidential  nomination.  The 
Caucus  did  quite  badly  that  year.  Their 
nominee  didn't  even  make  the  ruu-olT  elec- 
tion in  the  House  and  King  Caucus  lias  not 
been  heard  from  since,  at  least  not  during  a 
Presidentiiil  campaign.  But  I  think  it's  time 
to  bring  the  nominating  Caucus  back  to  life. 
The  Caucus  Is  a  tough  idea  to  sell.  It  cer- 
i.tlnly  files  in  the  face  of  otir  notions  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  and  IGO  years  of  history.  But 
I  think  this  simple  proposal,  one  in  which 
the  Democrats  from  the  House  a:id  Senate 
nominate  someone  for  President  and  the 
Republicans  from  the  House  and  Senate 
nominate  someone  else.  Is  an  old-fashioned 
and  effective  panacea  for  most  of  the  ill- 
which  have  afflicted  ovir  presidential  cam- 
paigns, an:!  the  national  parties  and  ihc 
Presidency — ills  which  have  even  served  to 
affect  adversely  national  public  poUcy  since 
the  comlrg  of  the  modern  primary  sj-stcm. 

Ob\^ou.sly  the  Caucus  would  totai:y  elln-.- 
ii'.ate  the  necessity  for  primaries  and  wcild 
virtually  eliminate  the  necessary  for  na- 
tional party  conventions.  The  greatest  sav- 
ings would  cccrue  to  the  parties,  not  in  sav- 
ing dollars,  but  In  avoiding  conflict.  The 
primary  system  forces  the  parties  to  fight 
within  tliemselves  for  at  least  six  months, 
but  against  the  opposition  for  only  three. 
.\nd,  as  time  and  television  close  in  on  the 
big  state  primaries,  the  debate  always  grows 
more  public  and  more  acrlmonlotis.  Candi- 
dates within  the  same  party  attack  each  other 
publicly,  and  maliciously.  Ironically,  the 
closer  the  candidates  politically,  the  more 
personal  those  attacks  must  become.  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  primary  campaign.  In  1968 
and  in  1972,  the  Democrats  never  really  re- 
covered from  the  primaries;  and  the  Repub- 
licans have  had  their  problems  vrtth  pri- 
maries too.  In  terms  of  organizational 
strength,  nothing  could  be  more  expensive 
to  the  parties  than  a  presidential  primary, 
nothing  cheaper  than  a  Caucus  selection. 

The  Caucus  would  also  give  us  better  can- 
didates— better  in  two  ways.  The  Caucus 
nominee  would  be  more  competent  intel- 
lectually aud  more  mature  emotionally.  With 
less  emphasis  on  the  characteristics  which 
produce  a  good  primary  candidate,  the  Cau- 
cus would  be  free  to  pick  someone  more 
given  to  cerebrating  than  to  captivating, 
more  concerned  with  information  than  im- 
age. Obviously,  the  Caucus  could  not  Ignore 
charm  or  -elegenlcity:  there  wiU  still  be  a 
general  election  to  face.  But  the  Congres- 
sional Cauctis  would  be  mcH-e  sensitive  to  the 
qualities  of  luteUlgence  and  leadership  than 
the  primaries  have  proven  to  be. 

But  tlie  biggest  benefits  derived  are  in 
character  and  temperament,  the  primary  sys- 
tem has  given  us  too  many  emotlon&l  crip- 
ples, too  many  cases  for  psycho-history,  too 
many  Freudian  misfits.  The  Caucus  will  not 
and  cannot  eUmlnate  these  cases  altogether 
but  the  Caucus  system  will  not  force  as  many 
emotionally  sound  prospects  out  of  the  field. 
The  Caucus  system  permits  a  civilised  and 
well-balanced  candidate  to  compete.  The 
candidate  needn't  publicly,  and  for  years  at 
a  time,  attack  one's  colleagties  on  national 
television.  And  the  Caucus  system  won't 
threaten  to  bankrupt  a  prospective  candidate 
either. 

The  Caucus  would  serve  as  »  filter,  but  not 
so  dehumanizing  or  potenttaDj  bankrupting 
a  filter.  So  thoee  who  have  qualiOcaUons  but 
who  are  too  decent  to  backstab,  too  civil  to 
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urnndstand  or  too  modest  of  me-.v.^  t>  rfVi 
■I  fortune  can  play  this  game. 
We  sbould  expect,  whether  we  be  Uberttt 

•  r  couservatlTe.  that  tlie  Caucus  would 
<ii<>o8e  people  with  whom  the  Congre^ional 
|):>rties  could  cooperate.  But  we  shouldn't 
(■<P«ct  any  poUtleal  or  social  weakUng?i 
Knowing  that  the  general  electloas  were  stiu 
'"be  won,  the  Caucuses  would  chooF<e  indi- 
•.  uluals  who  were  marketable,  as  well  as  seri- 
ous and  capable. 

Everj-body  recognizes  that  wltli  a  C.!'..-n^ 
.-■.■item  the  vast  majority  of  Uie  jioinuitc.> 

•  *!I  come  from  Congress.  But  try  to  rer-.v-ui- 
ijcr  the  last  nominee,  under  any  s\ stem,  vii  . 

•  asu't  from  Congress.  One  goes  hack  i*.  i:»r>  •. 
to  Elsenhower  and  to  Stevenson,  prepruuar- 
people.  The  Caucus,  of  course,  woxild  not  l>* 
itqulred  to  tap  a  Representative  or  Senalw 
Under  unusual  circumstances — sucli  as  U»of* 
»vUlch  prevailed  In  1952— the  Caucus  mighi 
well  tap  a  non-member.  In  todav  's  nm'nance 
Uiat  would  more  likely  be  a  news  ancUorman 
or  football  star  than  a.mUltary  hero,  but  It 
i-'niUl  happen.  And,  even  if  we  gave  the  House 
!>!»d  Senate  delegations  equal  veightmg  in 
the  Caucus,  we  might  still,  from  time  to  time. 
'4ci  a  nominee  who  is  a  member  ot  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives.  Nothing  like  that  has 
li:<ppened,  under  any  system,  since  Janiefi 
Gitrneld  won  election  In  1880,  and  eveu  G.t- 
ii.ia  was Senatw-elect  at  the  time. 

The  truth  Is  the  Caucus  would  cj-/>«'»d,  not 
tMiaract,  the  field  of  candidates.  As  It  standi 
now.  Senators  and  Vice-Prcsldeuts  — gencraJlr 
former  Senators  tliemselves— are  the  only 
ones  playing  the  game  sprlour-ly  and  aUnost 
everybody,  especially  the  50  state  governors, 
k'lo.vs  it. 

The  CaucUH  system  hu.s  Us  ov.n  ui!ic,ttc 
inocliaulsm  for  balancing  and  adjusting  'lie 
p.ii'.er  relations  between  Congi-e^s  and  Pres- 
icUni.  Congress  get«  the  chance  to  select  the 
cosiirstants,  the  President  gets  the  chance  to 
i-.iid  the  Congressioual  talent  pool.  Haying 
Uiiov.u  well  the  Caucus  membership  and  har- 
ms, no  doubt,  struck  some  de«\ls.  the  Pre!=l- 
ileut  wiU  obviously  take  some  of  the  best  of 
lUe  Hill  with  him  as  cabinet,  as  advisors  or 
M.-i  staff.  By  makmg  Congress  the  farm  team 
tor  the  Cabinet  and  executive  office,  the 
C;nicns  system  would  not  only  Increa.**  the 
dcs:ree  of  cooperation  between  the  two  in- 
sumtioiis.  It  would  alHo  redtice  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  President  surroimded  by  non-ca- 
iver  politicians,  non-career  politician.s  ico\a 
■I  Walter  Thompson  Inc.  or  a  Disney  Emer- 
p rises,  etc. 

The  Caucus  sy.-,icm  is  not  u  new  idea  !jn.  st 
is  a  shocking  one  to  those  oi  n.s  who  gre".- 
lip  in  a  political  cxilture  where  primories  were 
"iTood"  and  party  politics  "bad".  But  neither 
its  simplicity  nor  its  antiquity  detract  from 
lis  real  advantages.  Retxirn  the  nomination 
to  the  Congress,  and  we  will  get  .shorter  aiid 
clteaper  campaigns,  more  candidates  witi> 
fewer  neuroses  or  deUisions,  a  greater  sense 
of  cooperation  between  administration  and 
l<>G:islation,  and  an  internalized  check  on  the 
Imperial  presidence — maybe  even  a  re-,  itfd- 
i/ort  Congress,  one  \<orth  llstenlnc  l<> 


HELPING  OUR  OLDER  AMERIC.\N3 


HON.  SHIRLEir  N.  PETTIS 

or  C.\LIFORNIA 

l.N   lUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAllVi.s 

Thtirsday.  June  19.  1975 
Mi-s.  PETTIS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  recent  ar- 
ticles in  the  major  uews  magaziues  have 
abdicated  the  difficult  and  trying  time 
many  of  our  older  Americans  are  experi- 
eitcing.  It  greatly  disturbs  me  that  those 
uho  have  worked  so  hard  throughout 
their  lives  should  be  faced  with  econom- 
ic, health,  housing,  and  tran^tpoitvittoa 
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problems  In  the  years  when  llt-v  :.hould 
be  enjoying  tlie  rest  that  tjiev  hare 
earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to 
article  printed  in  tlie  America  n 
Board  Journal,  which  discusse  5 
other   aspect   of   senior 
wlilch  lias  been  Ignored — i 
my  hope  that  when  Congress  is 
ing  prc«rams  for  our  older 
we  also  include  educational 
outlined  in  the  following  article 
How   To   Grr  a  Sbnio*  CmzEN  pii'i  mion- 
PRrK.RAM  Going 
t  By  Jrtnie.s  J.  Buckley,  Jr. 
Hiu-i     ;!re    iwo   notions    we   fich 
ouKiit  lo  £?ec  straight:  (ij  Lenrnm 
tUae  and  iifewide  proce.ss.    (2) 
tricts  can  provide  opportuiiities  .i. 
effectively  designed,  and  flexible  le 
tivlties  that  offer  to  older  people  t 
Ity  to  develop  dormant  interests  a 
aa  well  as  to  help  tlioin  i-opv  witii 
lem«  and  opporllill!tic^;  oi"  retiieu 

Becau.sc   a   senior   citi/.pus 
mnch  a  product  ot"  liis  ov.  u   uni 
circumstances  aiul    backi-'roiind 
tlonal  program  for  lum  mu.si  be  i 
l/ed  far  beyond  the  present  con 
dividual  learning."  A  coramunitjv. 
meut  of  need.s  i&  riic  first  .step  in 
the  success  of  an  educational 
older  persons.  As.-cs.'^ment — done 
to-one    Interview    sitaiatton — not 
alert  .senior  citi/ens  to  education 
tion  but  ni.so  Avill  rell  educational 
wlUcii  itpriilti^j  programs  tl^ese 
schol.'u-.s  want,  nesnlis  of  the  inter 
eraily  fall  Into  patterns  of  leavniiiK 
provide  a  basis  for  gatheriiif;  reso 
personnel  lor  tlic  program. 

With  money  available  and  need 
a  school  district  can  Ijesin  to  ma^h 
tlonal  needs  with  appropriate  It- 
grams.  Conferences  with  each  olcj-r 
who  wishes  to  return  to  school  wi 
the  matching  procf  .ss.  A  counselor 
assisting  the  aj^ed.  a  teacher,  a 
educational  p.-.ycii(>logLst  ctm  assi, 
conferpnc<»s.   The   product   of    Ihp 
ences  is  a  p;ick.igc  oi"  (i))prr>ochc.«  t 
isfvlnp  the  educfitiiHial  wapis  ol 
adult  •dropout." 

The  courses  and  propram  design 
the  needs  of  older  .idiUts  must  be 
imaginatively  with  a  lot  of  flexiblli 
tent,  time,  .setting,  and  accessibility 
components  for  a  .senior  citizen 
program   are  not   terribly  differen 
few  exceptions,  of  course — from 
effective  K-12  program.  Some 

Courses  should  be  held  at  var 
of  the  day  for  six  to  elglit  week 

Courses   should    be    imaginative 
content  and  Instructional  appron<  [\ 
citizens  don't  like  dullness  anv 
do  kids). 

Evaluaiion  of  student  work  .si>o 
a  pass-fall  basis  <if  indeed  any 
!8  necessary  at  al  U . 

Older  citizens  should  be  provii 
portation   to   the   courses   on    v 
.^re  adapted  for  special  needs  ot 

P\irnlshings  in  the  schools  shoul  1 
ducive  to  creathig  the  best  climate 
learning  may  take  place. 

Objecting  to  aid  for  the  eklcil 
rikin  to  criticizing  the  flog  or  appl 
school  board  members  and  superi 
should   be  prepared  to  defend  thjir 
citizen  education  protiram  on  seve 

The  economy  niay  be  dictating 
restrict — rather  than  expand — e«i  1 
district's  educational  bill  of  fore. 
a  response  is  short-sighted.  Mriny  s 
tricts  have  empty  buildings;  v.h: 
done  with  them?  Declining  schoo 
tion  is  creating  a  surpltis  of  teach  >rs; 
do  wp  do  with  them?  Whr  noi;   ?'T  i 
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biilldUigs  to  facilities  for  educathig 
and  provide  Inservlce  retrainiiig  for 
who'll  meet  educational  needs  of 
tJO? 

Money  for  the  program  can 

several  sources.  State-level  educatloi 
should  be  encouraged  to  sxipport 
citizens  learning  program  by  creati 
hnbursement  plan.  A  voucher  plan 
ample,  can  be  designed  to  enable 
low  income  and  minimal  previous  __„ 
to  re-enter  tlie  regular  school  setth  g, 
vouchers  could  be  reimbursable  ' 
mitted  by  j'our  school  district  to 
As  a  result,  tlic  cost,  lo  a  local  di.str 
be  minimized. 

Board  member.s  al.-.o  may  have  to 
"educational  ageism."  The'  states  a 
niunicipaliUes  may  have  limited  t 
mandate  to  edticatlng  children,  but 
nothing    that    constittitionally   bars 
schools  from  providing  educational 
lunities  for  people  beyond  those 
those    programs    involving    comr.»„.- 
of  schools  show  that  public  educatloi: 
schools  are  meant  for  far  more 
under  18.  And  who  is  better  desei 
extended    educational    benefits    thai 
cllii'cns  who  have  borne  the  burder 
cost  of  education  the  longest? 

School  board  members  and  ; 

.should  begin  plannUig  that  will 
educational  needs  of  the  aged.  Onl  r 
accessible,  flexible  and  effectively 
educational  opportunities  are  ava.._. 
the  learning  needs  of  responsible  lati 
hood  be  satisfied.  And  isn't  it  about 
initiatetl  such  plans  instead  of  waitii 
we  are  forced  iuto  action? 
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UP   GO   THE   PRICE   TABS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYD(  S 
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or    fISNKSYI.VANI.\ 
IN    1  HE  HOUSK  OF  nEPHRSE? 

Thursday.  June  19,  1975 

Ml'.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pr 
begati     .iunipinR-    upward     on 
pumijs  in  my  part  of  the  country 
siispet  I.  acros.s  the  Nation  within 
after  President  P'ord  imposed  his 
SI  iM-r  barrel  tax  on  impoi-ted  cr 

The  pump  increases  have  rangefl 
a  couple  of  cents  in  the  first  day 
6  cents  now.  sending  the  cost  of 
lar  ■  lo  near  the  60-cent  mark 
.station-s  in  western  Pennsylvania 

Thus,    the    driver   making   hit 
runs  to  work  and  back,  or  setting 
his  vacation,  can  blame  the  White 
for  bringing  about  the  conditions 
prompted  this  new  drain  on  his 
book.  So  can  the  housewife 
President  witli  being  responsible 
sudden  increase  in  the  cost  of  he 
to  the  shopping  center. 

My  pniix>se.  liowever.  in  bri 
sudden  takeoff  in  gasoline  prices 
tentioii  l.s  not  to  condemn 
the  President,  or  to  dispute  his 
over  the  energy  situation.  It  is  U 
out  that  the  oil  companies  and 
ti'ibutoi'.s   and   many  of  their  r 
have   .lumped    the   gun   again   or 
boo.'its. 

The  station  or  distributor  that 
its  prices  on  the  first  word  of  the 
dent's  added  import  levy  is  guilty 
ing  advantage  of  the  hapless 
by  the  reprehensible  tactic  of 
up  inventory.  And  those  in  the  ol 
ness  wlio  now  have  done  so  can  be 
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as  much  as  were  those  merchandizers 
who  were  discovered  pasting  higher  price 
tags  over  lower  ones  on  products  upon 
theu'  shelves. 

It  will  take  many  weeks,  I  am  told 
bofore  the  imported  crude  bearing  the 
new  Ford  tax  can  be  refined  into  gaso- 
iinc  and  then  transported  to  the  dis- 
tributors and  thence  on  to  the  service 
stations.  So  how  can  these  new  price 
increases  be  explained  except  as  being 
another  example  of  a  business  using  a 
governmental  crisis  measure  to  rip  off 
tlie  public? 

In  doing  so  now,  tiie  oil  business  is 
repeating  its  performance  at  the  time 
of  the  OPEC  embargo  when  price  hikes 
sent  its  profits  soaring  many  times  over 
and  when  its  profiteering  added  immeas- 
urably to  the  overall  inflation  problem. 
Also,  it  is  lining  itself  up  again  with  the 
sugar  gougers  and  the  others  who  have 
plundered  the  market  by  exploiting  na- 
tional emergencies. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  tried  over 
the  years  to  hold  true  to  the  traditional 
American  free  enterprise  concepts,  be- 
lieving they  were  the  heart  of  our  liber- 
ties and  the  catalysts  In  the  past  of  na- 
tional progress.  But  I  warn  now  that,  if 
this  American  way  of  business  goes  down 
the  drain  In  these  upset  economic  times, 
the  blame  will  not  be  that  of  Congress, 
or  the  willing  regulators  in  the  admin- 
istration, but  that  of  those  in  the  busi- 
ness commtmity  who  have  made  a  mock- 
ery of  their  ethical  responsibilities. 

Businesses  have  times  of  high  profit- 
ability, of  comse — and  properly  so.  But 
these  times,  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, should  come  only  when  the  busi- 
nesses themselves  create  their  own  op- 
portunities   for    making    big    money 

through  new  inventions,  good  product 
promoUons,  clever  marketing  techniques, 
production  eflBciencies.  et  cetera. 

In  such  cases,  we  can  applaud  their 
successes,  feel  good  about  their  dividend 
increases,  axid  even  condone  the  fat 
bonuses  paid  their  managers. 

The  new  rotmd  of  gasoline  price  in- 
creases are  not  the  result,  however,  of 
any  oU  business  smartness.  They  stem 
from  the  Nation's  International  head- 
aches and  the  chance  which  the  Presi- 
dent's import  levy  provided.  Taking 
place  even  before  the  effects  of  the  levy 
possibly  could  be  felt,  these  hikes  fall 
into  the  category  of  gouging,  pure  and 
sunple,  and  cannot  be  defended. 

And  it  is  this  kind  of  gouging  which 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  is  turn- 
ing millions  of  Americans  against  busi- 
ness at  a  critical  time  both  for  business 
and  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole  and  lessening 
what  once  was  an  abiding  American 
loyalty  to  free  enterprise.  I  hear  that 
young  people  are  turned  off  these  days  on 
what  they  term  "capitalism."  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  understand  their  thinking  In 
view  of  the  experiences  of  the  last  few 
years. 

My  warning  is  this.  Business  had  bet- 
ter stop  the  gouging,  or  Government  will 
be  ccmpeUed  to  do  something  drastii: 
about  it  And  if  Oovemment  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  act  then  the  new  restraints 
on  business  wlU  not  be  the  rwponsibUlty 
of  GoYemment  but  of  those  in  bustoe!» 

r«  ?J^«®  ******  '^"'^  opening  to  cash  to 
on  the  Nation's  difficulties.  These  are  the 
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people  thieatening  American  free  eater- 
prise  today— not  the  old-line  Commu- 
nists and  Socialists. 
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AGENCY  FOB  CONSUMER 
ADVOCACY 


mil  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   n.UKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  vast  regulatory  bureaucracy  of 
our  Government  is  coming  increasingly 
under  fire  for  the  debilitating  effect  it 
has  on  our  economy,  some  of  our  num- 
ber are  trying  to  foist  yet  another  regu- 
latory agency  on  us.  This  is  the  proposed 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  "  as 
outlined  in  Senate  bill  200. 

Mr.  Anthony  Harrigan  of  the  UJS.  In- 
dustrial Council,  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion of  businesses,  points  out  that: 

Today  there  are  more  than  83.000  Federal 
employees  on  the  peyroU  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies. This  manpower  costs  the  taxpavers 
more  than  »2  billion  a  year. 


In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Harrigan  re- 
ports that  one  steel  company  recorded 
the  loss  of  4,000  man-hours  due  to  its 
superintendents  having  to  guide  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  through  its  coal 
mines.  Harrigan  tells  us  that  there  are 
more  than  5,000  different  types  of  Fed- 
eral forms  to  be  fiUed  out  by  businesses 
which  reportedly  require  over  130  mU- 
litm  man-hours  per  year  to  complete. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  say  that  what 
we  need  is  still  another  Government 
agency  to  add  Its  own  monumental  lists 
of  forms  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Harrigan  says: 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  thte  new  agency  would 
bo  a  heruslng  agency  that  would  bave  the 
right  to  monitor  and  Interfere  In  ttie  fonnal 
proceedings  of  other  regulatory  agencies. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  hi 
the  Senate  will  realize  that  this  pro- 
posed agCTicy  can  only  bring  harm  to  the 
people  it  is  designed  to  protect,  the  con- 
sumers. We  most  at  once  get  down  to 
the  bustoess  of  deregnlating  oar  economy 
rather  than  trying  to  think  of  new  ways 
to  strangle  It  hi  the  hands  of  increased 
Government  bureaucracy.  Printed  be- 
Sud?  ^*^  «»"«ty  te  Mr.  Harrigan's 
Amothxb  Fxbkbai.  Acknct 
(By  Ut.  Anthony  Harrigan) 
The     proposed     -Agency    ror    Consumer 
Advocacr-aenate  BUI  aoo-ls  nothing  of 
the  8ort.  It  is  another  fedeni  oontortwn 
It  te  incredible  that  such  legislation  should 
be  foisted  on  the  Amerlcen  people  when  the 
'^'^^y  »if«»<Jy  1»  suffering  ftoSx  regiSato^ 
overkUl.  The  Dally  OMahoman  recenUy  cotq- 
^v^t^f.V'J^*'?  regulatory  power  is  not 
«?/h!fi^*,r  *^  \'*««we  our  parents  would 
not  have  believed,  but  it  la  costly  " 

The  imtlal  coet  Is  of  the  giant  bureauc- 
racy. Today,  there  are  more  than  83.000  fed- 
eral  employes  on  the  payroU  of  reeulatorv 
agencies.  This  manpower  costs  the  taxnavera 
more  than  $2  billion  a  year. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  cost.  One  steel 
company  esthnates  that  Its  superintendents 
spend  4,000  man  hours  a  year  gnldtnp  inspec- 
tors through  Its  coal  mtoes.  There  are  mora 
than  5,000  different  types  of  federal  forms 
to   be   filled   out   by   businesses   which  re- 


portedly require  130  million  man-hours  per 
year  to  complete. 

Murray  Weldenbaum,  an  economist  at 
Washington  University,  estimates  the  cost 
of  auto  safety  and  emission  standards  at 
«3  bUllon  a  year.  In  a  new  book,  he  cites  the 
endless  harassment  of  companies  by  con- 
sumer protection  agencies. 

For  example,  he  notes  that  one  company 
in  St.  Louis  produced  1.494  containers  oi 
windshield  washer  solvent  that  didn't  have 
chUdproof  caps  or  a  Ubel  stating  that  the 
liquid  "cannot  be  made  nonpolsonous."  The 
company  was  not  allowed  to  affix  new  caps 
and  labels.  Instead.  It  was  compeHed  to  de- 
stroy all  the  containers. 

WhUe  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D-Conu  » 
with  strong  assiatince  from  consumer  sensa- 
tionalist Ralph  Nader,  pushes  S.  aoo  the 
country  is  overloaded  with  consumer  protec- 
tion groups.  The  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  pohited  out  that  In  the  Washhigton 
metropolitan  area  r.lone  there  are  no  fewer 
than  38  private  and  14  public  consumer 
organlaations.  "national,  local,  alive  and 
active." 

.  .X^*  quantiUes  of  consumer  protection 
leglaUUon  has  been  enacted  In  recent  years 
Much  of  this  legislation  is  absurd.  A  column- 
ist for  the  Oklahoman  reports  that  "Inderal 
agencies  now  specify  how  large  toUet  parti- 
tions must  be.  and  how  frequently  spittoons 
mnst  be  cleaned."  The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  (08HA)  rules  specify  the 
slee.  abape  and  number  of  toUet  aeets  re- 
quired In  each  restroom  of  a  businese  office 

On  top  of  all  this  Sen.  Rlbicoff  and  other 
supporters  of  S.  aoo  wottld  Impose  a  new 
agency  to  serve  as  an  advocate  "for  consum- 
ers who  have  been  victimized  by  marketplace 
IrresponslbUlty." 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  agency  would 
be  a  harasBltig  agency  that  would  have  the 
right  to  monitor  and  interfere  In  the  formal 
prooeedmgs  of  other  leguUtory  agencies 
creation  of  this  agency  would  make  possible 
freewheeling  bureaucratic  interference  and 
harassment. 

W^o  Is  to  protect  the  consumer,  the  manu- 
f*f;!i^'  *^*  sbopkeeper,  from  bureaueimUc 
interference  and  tyranny— from  absurd  and 
lneqx>aslble  demandt?  Tbat^  a  question 
Americans  should  ask  members  of  the  House 
™  «*P««'»taUve8  who  are  considering  this 

This  bm  Isn't  a  "voice  for  consumers,"  as 
Its  proponents  allege,  but  a  new  voice  for 
??T?"^^?**  bureeucmcy.  It  is  the  dream 

tive  entetpriae  and  wboae  only  ambtUon  is 
to  Impose  more  regulations  on  the  American  ' 
people. 

Is  wUdly  proUferatlng  government  regu- 
lation. aUegedly  for  the  benefit  of  consumers, 
^^'w^*^^™^**^  people  want?  A  recent 
ponby  OplnloD  Reseweh  Ooip.  showed  that 
AaMrtCMi  coDsmBen.  by  a  75  parcant  ma- 
jontr,  oppoaed  ereatian  of  a  nev  fiadetal 
oMUumar  ecency.  Move  reguletioa  is  not  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  this  eoontry.  if  the 
Amarican  people  have  their  way.  They  are 
oj^nlng  to  realiee  that  euper-regulatlon 
erodes  their  liberties  and  drasticsDy  streets 
dS«   **"  o*  tbe  goods  and  serrtees  thfey 

11  the  House  of  Repreeentativee  is  Usten- 
Ing  to  the  people,  as  distinct  fkoa  the  bu- 
naocrata,  it  wlU  reject  the  new  "mtvoemev" 
agency  bUl.  —"ii-cy 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  ROBESON  IN 
DETROIT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  lOCBItAX 

IN  the;  house  of  reprsssntativxs 

Thuradajf.  June  19.  1975 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  b  sad 
but  nevertheless  true  that  this  Nation 
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often  neglecto  to  recognize  Ita  great  men 
until  yean  after  their  death.  Some  it 
never  acknowledges  at  aSL  This  almost 
liappened  to  Paul  Robeson,  recognized  as 
a  giant  everywhere  in  the  world  except 
in  liis  own  country. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  situation 
and  to  instill  in  young  people  a  sense  of 
his  important  contributions  to  history, 
a  network  of  Afrlkan  History  Clubs  in 
Detroit  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.  presented  a 
si>ecial  salute  to  Paul  Robeson  in  the 
MacKenzie  High  School  auditoriiun  in 
Detroit  recently.  I  was  deeply  honored  to 
serve  as  a  speaker  for  this  occasion. 

The  Afrlkan  History  Clubs,  Inc.  was 
founded  in  1973  in  Detroit.  One  of  the 
significant  things  about  this  organization 
is  that  it  Is  composed  primarily  of  ele- 
mentary school  students  who  are  made 
aware  of  a  sense  of  history  at  a  very 
early  age.  Adults  serve  as  honorary  mem- 
bers and  as  guiding  figures.  Club  leaders 
include:  TBI  James,  Roberta  Hatten,  and 
Arlene  Morrow;  and  tunong  the  found- 
ing members  are  Dr.  Yosef  Ben  Jochan- 
nan,  chairman,  and  Rosa  Parks,  honor- 
ary secretary. 

Assisting  in  the  siiecial  tribute  pres- 
entation was  the  McFarlane  Men'i>  Club, 
a  group  of  fathers  of  McFarlane  Elemen- 
tary School  children,  and  other  neighbor- 
hood men  who  are  engaged  in  the  c<Mn- 
niendable  work  of  organizing,  promoting, 
nnd  supervising  educational  and  recrea- 
tional activities  for  children  in  the  com- 
munity. OflOcei-s  of  this  group  include: 
Kob  Johnson,  president:  Camell  Tldwell. 
vice  president;  Pelham  Jones,  secretary; 
iiiKl  Mitchell  Daniels,  treasurer.  Many 
otlier  people  contributed  to  making  tlie 
evening  tribute  a  great  success:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hood,  Councilwoman  Erma 
Hender8<»i.  Dr.  Arthur  Jefferson,  Dr. 
Charles  Wolfe.  Jcdm  Pryor,  Jon  Lockard. 
Osel  Taw  Akoto.  Clarence  Harris,  and 
David  Rambeau. 

Paul  Robeson,  who  recently  celebrated 
Ills  77th  birthday  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  unable  to  attend  the  event 
due  to  falling  health.  But  program  par- 
ticipants made  it  seem  as  if  he  were  really 
present  as  they  spoke  of  his  character 
and  accomplishments. 

Those  attending  were  reminded  that  lie 
v\as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar;  the  third 
black  student  to  attend  Rutgers  Univer- 
.«ity:  a  top  student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Law  School;  four-letter  athlete  and 
All- American  In  football;  star  of  stage 
and  screen;  concert  singer;  world  trav- 
eler and  lecturer;  and  a  man  who  was 
not  afraid  to  ^leak  out  tot  unpopular 
causes  and  who  championed  the  rights 
of  (H>pre8sed  peoples  tliroughout  the 
'Aorld. 

Paul  Robeson  starred  in  11  major  plays 
In  the  united  States  and  England,  in- 
cluding his  most  famous  role  as  Otti^o 
in  the  1943-44  Broadway  production. 
"Othello"  ran  for  296  performances  and 
.set  an  all-time  record  for  any  Shake- 
a'jcarean  play  on  Broctdway.  The  tove- 
niast  British  critic  called  hinj  "the  most 
notable  Othello  of  the  present  centuiy" 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  presented  him  awards  for  best 
acting  and  best  direction  in  American 
theater.  Music  lovers  in  many  countrtos 
swarmed  to  fill  the  auditoriums  tn  which 
he  sang. 
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Paul  Robeson  and  his  wife  llssle  ex- 
poienced  race  prejudice 
their  American  homeland 
celebrity.  With  deep  sadness 
temporary  residence  in  Euroi^ 
they  were  warmly  received.  ' 
tiumed  periodically  to  America 
certs  and  lectures.  For  8  years 
1950's  the  Robesons  were 
ti-avel  outside  the  United  States 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1952 
Its  highest  honor,  the  Stalin 
Paid  Robeson  was  denied 
travel  to  accept  the  award,  w 
then  presented  to  him  in  New 
Soviet  ofOcials.  Finally,  in  June 
Supreme  Coui-t  invalidated  the 
partment    ban    on    his    travel 
abroad  once  again,  in  1963  the 
came  home  at  last.  Three  yi 
Essie  his  companion  through 
years  and  the  years  of  trial  die< 
lived  in  virtual  seclusion  ever  s  nee. 

At  home  with  his  devoted  sis  :er, 
Marion  Porsythe,  Paid  Robesoi  i 
to  be  remembered  as  a  man 
cated  his  Intellect  and  his 
cause  of  his  people  and  for  justice 
people.  He  has  not  changed 
about  America's  ills,  though  he 
signs  of  hope  that  someday  a 
son  may  "become  a  full 
evei-y  sense  of  the  word." 

In  the  past  few  years  more 
attention  has  come  to  this 
man   who   syml>olizes   the   s 
black  America.  At  least  tliree 
biographies  are  now  in 
recordings  are  being  reissued, 
are  shown  in  museums.  And 
pie  like  the  students  in  the 
tory  Clubs  in  Detroit  are  discovei 
pride  a  leader  of  their  people. 

An  Illustration  of  this  growii^ 
for  Paul  Robeson  is  that  in 
of  2  months  a  local  tribute  to 
troit  on  April  25  was  followed  by 
long  documentary  on  his  life 
nationwide  on  educational 
June  3.  I  Include  in  the  Recos  > 
pohit  an  analysis  of  the 
which  appeared  in  the 

Robeson:    Too   Unique   foi 
docttmentabt 

(By  Botia  Welntraub> 

Paul  Robeson's  ccu-eer  was  so  unlikely  that 
U  It  bad  been  written  as  a  work  i  >t  fiction, 
it  would  not  have  been  believed,  cjo^ider: 

Son  ot  a  former  slave  wbo 
b.N'terian  minister.  The  third  blacl 
Rutgers  in   140  years.  A  two-tinw 
All-American,    a    16-letter   man. 
Kappa  as  a  junior,  valedictorian  of 
iiatioii  class.  A  graduate  of 
School.  A  brilliant  actor  in 
'Othello'  to  O'Neill's  "Emperor 
mawkisbly  sentimental  films.  An 
liant  siiuger,  especially,  but  not  onl; 
came  to  Interpreting  splritiials; 
heard  him  sing  would  never  forget 

For  all  this,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  great  originals  of 
if  be  hadn't  had  the  temerity  to 
mind  about  a  lot  of  things:  racisn 
independence,  communism 
the  Soviet  Union  in  an  age  when 
detente  was  unfashionable. 

A  special  one-hour  presentation 
face"  at   10:30  p.m.  tonight  on 
struggles  in  vain  to  come  to  grips 
unique  American.  Host  Tony  Batten 
aU  the  stops:  film  clips,  old  record!  igs, 
nnd  a  lot  of  his  sloganeering.  The 
Ing  is  visual  as  well  as  verbal,  wltl 
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thi  u 


lynch  victims  (in  scenes  not  directly 
to  Robeson)  used  a  couple  ot  times 
the  viewer  missed  them  the  first  Urn* 

The  problem  isn't  that  the  difflcultli  s 
by  black  Americans  aren't  as  real  » 
son,  and  Batten,  proclaim  them  to 
course  they  are.  Rather,  it's  that  the 
of  this  show  is  so  unusual  an  indlvidi|al 
attempts  to  deal  with  him  in  coiiv 
political  terms  are  meaningless. 

Paxil  Robe.son  was  a  bigger  man 
and  treating  him  as  "Just  another" 
oi  racLsni  misses  the  point. 

What  one  longs  for  Is  some  sort  of 
tiou  of  how  he  was  able  to  accompli^ 
he  did,  how  a  black  man  of  his  tim  i 
be  so  versatile,  so  talented  and  so 
thau  he  was  able  to  conquer  so  many 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  his  politic^ 
loMophies,  he  is  an  American  who 
to  be  remembered  and  recognized 
more,  he  deserves  to  be  studied  serlov^ly 
critically,  so  tliat,  at  a  woefully 
we  can  begin  to  understand  what  tin 
of  his  .ichievement  was. 
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DIALOG  ON  CHANGE-<K)VE1rN- 
ilENT  STRUCTURE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAltV 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  :  ollow- 
ing  statement  was  prepared  by  M  r.  Don 
Hayworth,  a  former  Member  of  C<  ngress 
from  Michigan.  It  has  been  exqerpted 
from  a  manuscript  being 
publication.  It  is  one  of  the 
tions  I  have  received  for  our 
clianRe. 

In  tlie  day,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
son,  it  was  assumed  that  only  two 
flcations  were  needed  for  elective 
either  as  legislator  or  in  the 
branch:  First,  honesty,  and 
passable  degree  of  industry  and 
gence.  It  could  be  summed  up  by 
that  a  man— and  of  course  in  tho^e 
It  was  never  a  woman— -would 
for  office  if  he  was  a  good  citizen. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the 
of  a  man  was  pretty  well  known 
neighbors.  Tliey  knew  how  he 
farm,  what  land  of  wagon  he  ma^e 
life-long  treatment  of  clients 
neighbors    who    elected    neighbors 
office. 

Today  m  making  judgments  between 
as  many  as  a  himdred  candidal  s  ap- 
pearing on  a  ballot,  the  voter  oft  »n  has 
never  met  a  single  one,  much  les  made 
a  careful,  comparative  study  of  ai  y  two. 
One  woman  typified  most  voters|  when 
she  wrote : 


I  voted  at  every  election  lor  years 
never  felt  I  knew  what  I  was  doing 
pected  I  would  leam;  but  I  never 


eld. 

As  in  the  early  years  of  our  R«  public 
it  is  still  generally  assumed  th  it  the 
functions  of  a  legislator  might  h  filled 
by  any  realtor,  insurance  agent,  awyer 
or  teacher  who  is  able  to  get  <  aough 
backing  from  friends,  labor  i  nions, 
minoiity  groups,  or  the  Farm  1  lureau 
to  win  nomination  and  electi<m.  Little 
attention  is  given  the  fact  that  h  a  vote 
may  be  critical  in  the  awesome  ree  iDonsi- 
bility  of  determining  foreign  PMcy  ix 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  I  atlon. 
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1  propose  that  candidates  for  Con- 
gress— this  might  well  be  extended  to 
all  candidates  for  political  office,  includ- 
ing State  and  local,  legislative,  adminis- 
trative and  judicial — should  be  required 
to  take  appropriate  tests  adminLstei-ed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Thus 
each  political  party  might  have,  let  us 
say,  three  individuals  from  whom  to 
select  a  candidate.  This  selection  could 
be  made  in  a  primary  election  as  now 
generally  held. 

One  of  the  great  shortcoming.s  of  the 
American  political  system  is  the  tend- 
ency of  individuals  to  assume  there  is 
a  simple  answer  to  any  of  our  problems. 
This  of  course  begins  in  the  electorate. 
Over  the  coimtry  the  mentally  unstable, 
the  virtual  illiterate,  the  rabid  fanatic 
of  the  opposition  party,  the  professional 
pessimist,  .he  everlasting  pacifist  or  tlie 
confirmed  n^armonger,  the  idiotic  and 
the  senile — they  all  rise  in  the  name  of 
democracy  to  tell  the  President  how- 
wrong  he  is  and  what  he  should  do. 
Moreover  such  utter  incompetents  can 
force  a  President  to  listen — they  can 
turn  him  and  his  party  out  of  office. 

Many  otherwise  estimable  persons  are 
Irresponsible  in  assuming  competence  in 
foreign  affairs.  Outstanding  doctors — 
who  should  realize  the  significance  of 
expertness  in  formulating  pronounce- 
ments— educators,  clergy,  industrial- 
ists— ^national  leaders  who  command  re- 
spect in  their  own  fields — assume  that 
their  respective  proficiencies  endow 
them  with  prescience  in  international 
affairs.  The  Munich  settlement  of  1938 
was  wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  leading 
philosophers,  including  Whitehead,  Rus- 
sell, Dewey,  and  Santayana.  In  love  even 
the  wisest  can  be  pretty  silly.  So  also  in 
foreign  affairs. 

At  the  end  of  his  service  as  Pi-esident, 
Harry  S.  Truman  wrote  in  a  private  let- 
ter: 

I  reaUy  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
great  body  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who.  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  live  and  die  in  the  belief 
that  they  have  known  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  the  world  in  their  time. 

After  leaving  office  he  was  once  asked 
his  opinion  on  a  certain  act  of  Eisen- 
hower. His  reply  was  that  he  was  not 
able  to  pass  judgment  because  he  did  not 
have  the  information  available  to  the 
President— a  cold  indictment  of  the  ir- 
responsibility of  those  who  glibly  rule 
on  the  quality  of  Presidential  decisions. 
Eight  years  later  Eisenhower  parried  a 
similar  question  with  almost  Truman's 
exact  words.  His  clipping  service  liad  of 
course  routinely  put  before  him  Tru- 
man's statement  from  the  day's  press. 
He  had  apparently  been  grateful  for  it 
and  tucked  it  away  for  future  use. 

Arthur  Goldberg  stated: 

Since  leaving  my  post  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  3  years  ago,  1  have  tried 
to  avoid  second  guessing  our  Government  in 
matters  such  as  this— the  India -Pakistan 
war.  Too  many  facts  are  unknown  to  any- 
one who  no  longer  has  access  to  the  dlnlo- 
matic  exchanges  which  preceded  the  conflict. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  above  three  para- 
graphs let  me  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress might  well  malte  more  use  of  ex- 
pert abilities.  Again,  we  have  long  since 
passed  the  Jeffersonian  era  when  it  was 
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assumed  any  good  citizen  coidd  write 
good  law.  Today  we  need  not  only  ex- 
perts, but  teams  of  experts  in  many 
fields.  For  example,  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads are  in  a  tragic  situation.  This  ob- 
viously demands  national  legislation, 
and  it  is  inexcusably  poor  government  to 
ignore  the  problem. 

The  Congress  cannot  provide  expertise 
needed  to  formulate  any  such  legisla- 
tion. The  Department  of  Transportation 
theoretically  exists  not  for  the  purpo.se 
of  writing  law,  but  of  administering  law 
as  written.  In  my  opinion  Congress 
should  set  up  a  commission,  or  provide 
funds  and  direction  for  an  appropriate 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, for  the  purpose  of  di-awing  up 
legislation  to  meet  this  problem.  It 
might  be  well  for  four  Meml)ers  of  the 
House  and  Senate — one  from  each 
party — to  work  on  such  commission  or 
agency,  acting  as  liaison  with  other 
Members  whose  constituents  are  vitally 
concerned.  But  when  the  bill  is  finally 
brought  to  the  committees  it  should  be 
widely  assumed  that  few  changes  would 
be  suggested. 


BREEDER  REACTOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  now  considering  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  on  June  18,  1975,  published  an 
editorial  on  the  breeder  reactor  program, 
which  would  be  funded  under  this  au- 
thorization bill.  The  editorial  was  very 
instructive,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SwrrcH  Prom  Breeder  Reactor 
The  Ford  administration  apparently  is 
planning  to  slow  development  of  the  con- 
troversial "breeder  reactor."  Commerce  Sec- 
tary Rollers  Morton  told  reporters  the  admin- 
istration intends  to  shift  emphasis  from  de- 
velopment of  the  breeder  to  conventional 
atomic  power.- 

Development  ccsts  were  expected  to  exceed 
$10  billion.  The  government  was  willing  to 
commit  such  a  huge  sum  because  of  the 
breeder  reactors  ability  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  uranium  In  producing  power  and 
because  it  produces  plutonlum  as  a  byprod- 
uct. Plutonium  is  usable  as  fuel  for  nuclear 
power. 

Critics  of  the  breeder  reactor  program  cited 
the  potential  risks  in  operating  the  plante 
and  the  problems  of  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal. They  feared  the  administration  was 
putting  all  its  energy  eggs  In  a  nuclear  basket 
and  concentrating  on  developing  a  poten- 
tially hazardovis  nuclear  system  at  the  ex- 
pense of  non-nuclear  alternatives. 

The  federal  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administrations  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1976  Included  nearly  $500  million 
for  research  and  development  on  the  breeder 
reactor.  The  agency  asked  for  $311  million  for 
research  and  development  on  fossil  fuels  $57 
million  for  solar  energy.  $28  million  for  geo- 
thermal  energy,  $23  million  for  advanced  en- 
ergy research  and  $32  million  for  energy  con- 
servation. The  agency  thus  planned  to  spend 
more  on  the  breeder  reactor  program  than 
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on  all  non-nuclear  energy  programs  com- 
bined. 

Tbe  administration's  decision  to  give  lower 
priority  to  the  breeder  reactor  program  is 
wise,  considering  the  way  the  program  has 
come  to  dominate  federal  energy  research. 
The  government  could  pump  bullous  into  the 
program  only  to  find  that  it  had  created  a 
monster.  Meanwhile,  other  less  hazardous  en- 
ergy .sources  would  have  been  neglected  be- 
cau.se  of  excessive  commitment  to  the 
breeder. 

It  makes  ucnse  to  pursue  a  balanced  energy 
research  program  and  to  give  emphasis  to 
such  non-polluting,  non-hazardous  power 
sources  as  solar  energy.  We  hope  the  admin- 
istration's switch  In  direction  on  the  breeder 
reactor  program  clears  the  way  for  a  better- 
balanced  program  and  will  not  merely  mean 
more  spending  for  conventional  atomic 
power. 


CIA  MUST  BE  SALVAGED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILPON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
i-ecent  months  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity in  general,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  particular,  have  been 
subjected  to  varying  degrees  of  criticism 
in  Congress  and  in  the  media,  witli  most 
of  it  severe.  While  it  is  trae  that  any 
verified  ventures  beyond  the  statutory 
limits  of  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community  should  rightfully  be 
scrutinized,  at  the  same  time  it  is  true 
tliat  in  the  process  we  should  not  spread 
vital  secret  information  across  the  front 
pages  for  all  to  see,  or  even  worse,  dis- 
mantle our  intelligence  system  in  the 
pi-ocess. 

The  intelligence  fimction  is  indispen- 
sable to  our  well-being  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  continue  to  hve  in  a  hostile 
world,  and  through  our  inteUigence  oper- 
ations must  know  what  other  nations  are 
doing.  National  security  must  include 

political  security  against  subversion  or 
terrorism  against  our  citizens;  it  must 
include  economic  secmity  against  any 
threats  to  our  economic  well-being.  Such 
data  must  not  only  be  collected  but  pro- 
fessionally analyzed  and  judgments  made 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  beyond  those  of 
military  significance.  Intelligence  assist- 
ance to  negotiations  around  the  world  is 
critical  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Agreements  are  perhaps  the  most 
typical  example  where  such  agreements 
rest  basically  on  the  identification  of  the 
subjects  that  must  be  negotiated. 

PinaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mihtary 
area  intelligence  continues  to  make  the 
major  contribution  to  American  decisions 
as  to  weapons  systems  and  the  require- 
ments for  an  adequate  defense  posture. 
Thus,  I  believe  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  June  13, 
1975  will  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues 
in  arriving  at  a  calm  and  unemotional 
detei-mination  of  our  intelligence  re- 
quirements: 

I  include  this  as  a  portion  of  my 
lemarks: 

CIA  Mi7ST  Be  Salvaged 
The  Rockefeller  Commission  has  now  laid 
out  a  record  of  derelictions  by  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency.  Some  are  more  serious 
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tb«n  otben.  bhA  tt  to  ttUl  hud  to  aa,j  tao# 
much  it  will  be  poaslble  to  reveal  at  a  later 
time  about  the  stfU-eeeret  eabjeet  of  alleged 
CIA  Involvement  In  plottliig  foreign  aaaaaal- 
natlons. 

Tbe  Commlaston's  report  already  makea  It 
possible  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  with 
something  more  than  Ulegalltles  or  lapees  of 
discretion  within  the  CIA.  Responsibility  for 
these  improprieties  extends  beyond  tbe 
agency  Itself  or  any  of  its  past  or  present  per- 
sonnel. It  extends  into  previous  Admlnistra- 
tlonn  and  Congresses  which  have  tolerated 
ambiguities  In  the  mission  of  the  CIA  and 
may  even  have  taken  advantage  of  them.  It 
extends  Into  the  White  House,  where  some 
presidents  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  use 
tbe  CIA  for  political  purposes.  This  derelic- 
tion was  compounded  by  tbe  failure  of  CIA 
officials  to  resist.  Thus  we  see  the  CIA,  for  all 
Its  mystique,  exhibiting  a  weakness  all  too 
common  In  government  bureaucracy. 

The  venture  of  the  CIA  into  Illegal  do- 
mestic surveillance  must  be  condemned,  but 
the  Judgment  of  the  public  and  the  law 
miist  be  tempered  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
circumstancea  tmder  which  It  occurred.  For 
one  thing,  the  incidents  were  not  numerous 
considering  the  many  opportunities  which 
exist  for  the  agency  to  misuse  its  intelligence 
apparatus.  More  Important,  activities  which 
appear  improper  in  bindBlgbt  could  have 
appeared  Justified  at  the  time  they  were 
authorized. 

To  tbe  extent  that  the  anti-war  movement 
of  the  1960s  was  an  expression  of  opposition 
to  a  government  policy,  neither  the  CIA  nor 
any  other  government  agency  had  any  busi- 
ness subjecting  Americans  connected  with  it 
to  surveillance.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
demonstrations  and  riots  were  perceived  as 
a  threat  to  national  security  and  there  were 
grounds  for  suspicion  that  they  were  receiv- 
ing foreign  support,  the  surveillance  was  ap- 
propriate, even  if  the  CIA  was  the  wrong 
agency  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Rockfeller  findings  do  nothing  to 
diminish  the  need  for  an  agency  like  the  CIA. 
with  Its  responsibility  for  foreign  intelli- 
gence clearly  spelled  out  and  with  an  effec- 
tive relationship  with  agencies  responsible 
for  domestic  security.  The  Commission  has 
shown  how  an  agency  created  in  1947  with  a 
apeclflc,  bona  fide  purpose  would  slip  Into  a 
role  totally  repugnant  to  our  free  society — 
that  of  a  "aecret  police"  snooping  without 
judicial  proceoa  on  American  citizens. 

Tbe  congressional  and  Justice  Department 
InvestigatltMU  now  proceeding  can  clarify  the 
extant  to  which  tbe  CIA  breached  its  charter 
and  pinpoint  the  responsibility.  As  for  sal- 
vaging our  government's  ability  to  deal  with 
International  intelligence  problems,  the 
Rockefeller  Commission's  recommendations 
provide  a  way  to  restore  strength  to  the 
CIA  and  keep  It  on  the  right  track.  We  can 
hope  that  tha  tatter  effort  Is  not  waylaid  by 
tbe  pursuit  of  scandal  for  scandal's  sake  by 
those  who  have  now  cracked  the  door  of  CIA 
secrecy.  Wa  have  already  come  dangerously 
close  to  damaging  an  agency  which,  whatever 
Its  transgressions,  la  an  essential  tool  for  our 
national  survival. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
H.  SHAW  SCATES 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TZIfmSSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  JONES  ot  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  todaj  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Reverend  H.  Shaw 
Scates,  stated  clerk  of  the  general  assem- 


bly of   the   Cumberland 
Church.  Dr.  Scates  has  served 
well  in  many  various  positiofis 
Cumberland  Presbyterian 
has  been  dedicated  to  each  of 
tions. 

On  Monday,  June  16,  Dr. 
ficially  retired  from  the  stated 
office  of  the  Cumberland 
Church.  I  have  known  Dr 
many  years  and  although  he 
from  this  position,  his  life  wil 
retu-ing  one.  Retirement  will 
more  time  to  serve  the  people 
personal  way. 

The  citizens  of  Tennessee, 
Presbyterians  but  the  other 
tions,  sincerely  appreciate  all 
Scales  has  done  for  the  church 
out  his  long  career. 

Among  his  many  outstandinfe 
to  the  Cumberland  Presbyteria  i 
Dr.  Scates  served  as  a  memtpr 
board  of  education  for  the 
sembly  for  8  years,  he  served 
secretary  for  the  Cumberlani 
terian  General  Council  from  19 
was  chairman  of  the  North 
area.  Alliance  of  Reformed 
from  1968-69. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  w 
Mrs.  Scates  a  healtliy,  happy, 
ful  retirement. 
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HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGl  RS 


OF   FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIrtATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  19  '5 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  6  months  now  there 
growing     debate     over     the 
hazards  in  the  use  of  aerosols  v<fiich 
tain  fluorocarbons  as  propella^ts, 

On  one  side  of  the  debate  ar 
models  which  indicate  fluorocai-bons 
into  the  atmosphere,  interact 
Sun's  rays  and  deplete  the  oz#ne 
which  protects  the  Earth  from 
rays.  If  this  is  found  to  be 
will  be  an  Increased  incidenc  ; 
cancer  and  the  resulting  weather 
fication  will  adversely  affect 
crop  growth. 

Those  on  the  other  side 
scientific  reports  are  only  models 
have  not  proven  out. 

The  Committee  on  Health 
vironment  is  presently  studyidg 
tlon  which  will  provide  for  f urt  ler 
tiflc  investigation  of  this  situaVon 

I  was  pleased,  however,  to 
Johnson  Wax  Co.  has  annouliced 
as  of  Jime  17,  it  will  no 
fluorocarbons  propellants   in 
duction  of  its  broad  line  of 
products. 

In  making  the  annotmccm^nt, 
ud   C.    Johnson,    chairman 
executive  officer,  said  the  aition 
taken,  "in  the  interest  of  our 
during  a  period  of  uncei-tainty 
tiflc  inquiry." 

I  commend  Johnson  Wax  for 
of  corporate  responsibility.  I 
that  Johnson  Wax  does  not 
drcH?  any  line  of  Its  products 
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this  decision.  Nor  does  this  aniiounce- 
ment  make  note  of  layoffs.  We  t  se  here 
a  firm  which  shares  the  concern  <  f  many 
Americans  and  one  which  has  mo  red  to  a 
solution  to  the  problem  while  not  inter- 
rupting its  normal  business. 

To  the  contrary,  it  proves  that 
can  come  up  with  alternatives  to 
carbon  and  I  hope  that  other  coqipanles 
would  consider  such  a  move. 

Mr.  Johnson  notes  that  this 
does  not  mean  his  company 
vinced  that  the  fluorocarbon  prob 
been  proved  to  the  complete  satij  faction 
oi  the  company's  scientists.  But  le  does 
say  tliat  Johnson's  scientists  d  i  agree 
that  the  hypothesis  may  be  pos  sible 

And  £0  they  have  decided  to  <  xercise 
caution.  And  for  this,  I  commefid  Mr. 
Johnson  for  his  concern. 
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COME  ON  FELLOWS,  LET  US 
TOGETHER— OR  ELSE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBRO  )K 
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OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speake 
were  a  number  of  interesting 
rents  in  the  House  last  week, 
freshman  liberals  seem  bent  on 
both  ways.  They  were  elected  on 
form  argument  but  almost 
reverted  to  the  antiquated  arm- 
united  we  stand  or  else  strategy 
would  not  win  at  any  election 
country.  They  are  liberal  in 
except  their  recognition  that 
a  number  of  Democrats  In  this 
who  vote  their  conscience 
concensus  or  forced  caucus- 
sitions. 

I  do  not  usually  get  embroiled 
matters.  I  feel  the  other  side 
able  to  follow  whatever  course 
on  its  own  Internal  disputes  that 
appropriate.   However,   when 
emerges  it  should  be  challenged, 

When  President  vetoes   some 
is  bad  and  an  example  of 
When  they  ask  for  100  percent 
to  the  President's  veto,  that  is 
not  partisan  according  to  theii 
logic.  When  not  all  Democrats 
with  this  position,  they  are  to 
gated. 

Partisanship  is  partisanship 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  When 
100  percent  of  the  Democrats  to 
a  veto,  that  is  partisanship 
they  want  to  call  It.  No  one  on 
has  ever  tried  to  tell  me  how 
They  might  not  like  it  and  that 
right  but  no  caucus  or  leader 
or  will  ever  dictate  to  me  in  area  i 
I  perceive  the  national  Interes 
different  than  that  of  the 
Party. 

Some  of  the  reformers  even  w 
oust  Speaker  Albert.  Some  wan 
ribution  against  recalcitrant 
who  do  not  toe  the  Une.  All 
Speaker,  while  these  on-the-Jofa 
learners  are  trying  to  tell 
to  run  this  body, 

In  another  area  of  reform,  I 
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June  19,  19T5 

them  out.  Herewith  I  include  the  agenda 
letter  for  the  secret  meeting  they  pro- 
posed with  Speaker  Albert.  Let  the  sun 
shine  in. 
The  letter  follows: 

June  17,  1975. 
Dear  Colleague:  The  following  are  some  of 
the   ideas   suggested   for   tonight's    nieetlng 
nith  the  Speaker. 

1.  Designated  Spokesman:  Wlienevti-  a 
critical  Issue  arises  to  which  tliere  is  a  need 
for  a  public  Congressional  respon.se,  tlie 
Speaker  should  designate  a  spokesman  to  ad- 
dress the  national  media.  This  spokesman 
may  be  the  Speaker  himself,  the  Majority 
Leader,  Whip,  etc.,  or  someone  versed  in  tlie 
subject  matter,  i.e.  Tom  Foley  on  tlie  farm 
bill  veto,  Patsy  Mink  or  Mo  Udall  on  the 
strip  mining  veto,  Al  Ullman  on  the  energy 
bills,  Henry  Reuss  on  the  expected  housing 
bill  veto,  etc.  This  spokesman  would  be 
charged  with  setting  the  public  record 
straight  as  to  the  Administration  positions. 

2.  Roll  Call  Decisions:  There  should  he  a 
decision  prior  to  each  day's  session  as  to 
those  votes  on  ^vhich  the  Democrats  will  de- 
mand a  roll  call  (in  addition  to  any  roll  call 
requested  by  a  member).  The  Republicans 
seem  to  know  exactly  the  issues  on  v.iiicJi  to 
call  for  a  roll  call,  and  those  are  generally 
geared  to  future  political  nse.  We  should  do 
the  same. 

3.  Strengthening  the  Whip  Stn»ctnrc  :  Sev- 
er.ll  suggestions  have  been  made  uhirh 
would  strengthen  the  whip  system.  Ai  pres- 
ent, many  offices  are  not  contacted  wlien  key 
issues  are  coming  up.  This  i.s  critical  in  ca-.cs 
of  undecided  votes,  potential  absenteeism,  or 
misleading  information  on  the  Issue. 

4.  Five-Day  Work  Week:  The  flve-d:fy  work 
week  rule  should  be  Inviolate,  first,  so  we  can 
.structure  our  schedules  accordingly,  and 
second,  so  we  can  do  more  work  no-.v  and 
avoid  a  crush  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

5.  Key  Democratic  Vote  List:  ihe  leader- 
ship should  decide  which  issues  are  top  pri- 
ority Democratic  voles  and  inform  tbe  mem- 
bers accordingly.  In  the  course  of  each  .ses- 
sion the  leadership  would  select  critical 
votes  for  incltislou  on  tlielr  list  for  compila- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  session.  The.se  lists 
(hopefully  restricted  only  to  the  most  urgent 
and  signiflcant  matters)  would  rate  each 
member's  support.  On  these  Issues  the  lead- 
ership would  make  it  clear  that  members,  if 
at  all  possible,  hould  accede  to  their  request 
for  support.  COPE,  UAW,  Senior  Citizens, 
and  other  lobbying  groups  use  such  a  system 
to  good  effect. 

We  are  sending  this  to  you  in  advance  of 
tonight's  meeting  to  let  you  review  these  pro- 
posals; perhaps  they  will  revive  Ideas  to  that 
you  have  entertained  in  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  E.  Tsoncas, 
Timothy    E.    Wirth. 
Members  of  Congress. 


ROLL  CALL  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1975 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  extremely  noteworthy  oc- 
casion being  commemorated  this  week 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
Capitol's  community  newspaper.  Roll 
Call,  was  founded  under  the  leadership 
of  Sidney  Yudahi. 

During  its  two  decades  of  publication. 
Roll  Call  has  developed  a  reputation  for 
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its  perceptive  and  intelligent  portrayal 
of  life  within  the  Capitol  community. 
Leaving  the  reportage  of  the  day-to-day 
deliberations  of  Congress  to  journalists 
of  a  different  stripe,  Mr.  Yudain  and 
the  Roll  Call  staff  have  sought  to  foster 
a  greater  unity  of  interests  out  of  the 
many  divergent  lifes.tyles  found  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Mr.  Yudain  s  efforts  as  editor  and  pub- 
lislier  of  Roll  Call  have  done  much  to 
ease  newcomers  into  the  bustUng  pace  of 
life  on  the  Hill.  Speaking  as  a  first-term 
Member  oI  the  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Mr.  Yudain  for  the  profes- 
sional standards  of  his  pubUcation  and 
say  that  I  look  forward  to  reading  as 
many  future  issues  as  my  constituents 
allow  me  to.  As  one  whose  staff  includes 
many  fresh  faces  on  the  Hill,  as  well  as 
msiny  capable  veterans,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Roll  Call  for 
making  the  transition  to  life  in  Wasli- 
ington  so  much  easier. 


FREEDOM  FOR  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

Of    ,N2W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltic  States,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  were  independent  nations 
imtil  they  were  seized  by  Russian  troops 
and  absorbed  as  "republics"  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  As  we  mark  the  tragic  days  ot 
1941  when  the  Soviet  Union  in  their 
deUberate  takeover,  deported  thousands 
of  imiccent  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States, 
we  are  reminded  that  many  people  who 
remain  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have 
been  deprived  of  their  precious  freedoms. 

Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  ruled 
at  various  times  prior  to  1918  by  Danes. 
Swedes,  Poles.  Germans,  and  Ru.ssians 
always  adhered  to  their  own  traditions, 
spoke  theu-  own  language  and  cherished 
tlieir  own  literature,  despite  violent 
attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  under- 
mine the  strong  spirit  of  nationalism  fai- 
grained  in  these  proud  peoples. 

Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were 
part  of  the  Russian  czar's  empire  prior 
to  World  War  I.  With  the  deposing  of 
the  czar  during  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917,  the  Baltic  States  demanded  their 
independence.  The  subsequent  invasion 
by  allied  troops  aided  their  cause. 

The  1930's  was  a  precarious  time  for 
the  Baltic  States.  For  survival  tliey 
balanced  uneasily  between  the  forces  of 
Russia  and  Germany.  In  1939  Russia 
demanded  military  bases  in  the  Baltic 
States.  The  States  wei-e  powerless  to  act 
contrary  to  those  demands.  Finally,  by 
1940,  there  was  a  complete  take-over  by 
Soviet  forces  and  the  Baltic  States  were 
annexed  to  Russia.  A  German  invasion 
in  1941  was  thwarted  by  the  Ru.ssian 
Army.  Prom  that  period  imtil  the  pres- 
ent, the  Baltic  States  have  remained 
under  Soviet  domination. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  a  free  na- 
tion, to  continue  to  support  the  struggle 
for  freedom  that  these  countries  have  so 
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courageously  waged.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  are  being  denied  their  basic 
human  rights.  Accordingly,  on  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Day,  it  is  appropriate 
and  incumbent  upon  our  Nation  to 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  these  na- 
tions and  to  encourage  others  to  become 
aware  of  their  pUght. 


YEAR-ROUND  SCHOOL  CONCEPT 
EXPLORED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE    EDITORIAL 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   CAL1FORNI.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion an  editorial  in  the  Jime  8  issue  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  an  experiment  being 
carried  on  in  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia educational  system.  This  experi- 
ment deals  with  the  concept  of  ycar- 
lound  schools. 

I  would  commend  the  editorial  to  t'le 
Membei-s,  and  I  would  hope  that  Con- 
gress would  see  fit  to  move  in  this  area 
as  a  means  of  saving  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  all  levels  of  government, 
moneys  by  virtue  of  adopting  plans  that 
would  save  many  dollars  in  building  and 
operational  expenses,  which  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  these 
times  of  inflated  costs  and  tigiit  budgets. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Year-round  Schools 

California  is  leading  a  national  trend  to- 
\\ard  year-round  operation  of  the  schools,  a 
system  already  on  trial  In  26  other  states 
with  highly  promising  results,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  reports.  This  state 
lias  128  schools  in  38  school  districts  ushig 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  the  all-year  con- 
cept, and  60  other  districts  are  contemplat- 
ing adoption  of  a  reform  that  has  demon- 
strated its  worth  in  numerous  ways!  Cali- 
fornia's use  of  the  system  dates  back  to  1968 
when  the  Unified  School  District  of  Hayward. 
across  the  bay.  received  special  authorization 
from  the  Legislature — which  has  since  be- 
come sufliciently  impressed  to  enact,  in  1973. 
a  measure  to  assist  school  districts  in  financ- 
ing the  change-over  from  the  nine-month 
school  year. 

This  traditional  nine-month-school  year 
with  midsummer-vacation  was  founded  on 
the  necessity  of  freetag  children  for  farm 
work  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
Department's  report  notes  that:  "Changing 
life-styles  of  the  post-World  War  II  era  have 
made  it  increasingly  clear  that  this  reason 
no  longer  exisU."  In  fact,  I*  says:  "Tlie  long 
summer  vacation  finds  hosts  of  children  and 
youths  Idle  and  bored.  Often,  the  lack  of 
available  constructive  activities  is  the  caitse 
of  increased  vandalism  and  drug  use." 

What  Is  more,  the  so-called  "forget  factor" 
operates,  causing  teachers  and  pupils  to 
spend  valuable  time  at  the  outset  of  a  new 
term  in  review  because  of  the  "loss  of 
learn Uig"  diu-ing  the  long  absence  from  the 
schoolroom.  Elimination  of  this  gap  in  formal 
trainhig,  the  report  suggests,  permits  more 
varied  and  enriched  instruction. 

The  year-round  system  has  many  and 
varied  forms.  One  divides  pupils  into  four 
groups,  with  members  of  each  group  attend- 
ing classes  for  45  days  and  taking  vacations 
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of  15  days,  and  the  groups  bo  staggered  that 
at  any  one  time  three  are  In  school  and 
one  on  vacation.  All  take  the  Christmas, 
Easter  and  mid-July  vacations  at  the  same 
time.  Another  version  permits  pupils  to  select 
any  175  days  they  chooae  to  meet  the  state 
low's  minimum  requirement.  Tet  another 
uses  the  four-quarter  plan  and  permits  high 
srhool  students  to  register  for  all  four  quar- 
ters and  thus  hasten  gradxiatlon. 

Any  of  these  and  the  other  variations  now 
la  use  plainly  save  the  school  dlstrlctii  build- 
ing and  operation  e^pcnsen,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  these  times  of  in- 
flated costs  and  tight  budgets.  What  the 
educators  Justly  regard  as  of  greater  impor- 
tance is  the  proven  competence  of  the  year- 
round  system  to  diminish  truancy,  improve 
attendance,  decrease  vandalism,  reduce  disci- 
plinary problems  and  provide  "a  tetter  bal- 
ance of  work,  play  and  rest"  for  students. 

The  year-round  school  system,  It  is  fair 
to  say.  Is  one  more  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 


PUBUC   BROADCASTING    AND    THE 
NEED  FOR  INSULATION 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  thoughtful  and 
timely  article  wliich  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  17,  1975.  It  Is 
written  by  Douglass  Cater  and  deals  with 
the  Importance  of  broacasting  which  is 
Insulated  from  political  pressures. 

As  one  who  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  since  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  was  enacted,  I  would 
like  to  underscore  what  Mr.  Cater  has 
written  about  the  need  for  insulation. 
Public  broadcasting  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  imcertain  whims  of  chang- 
ing political  ideologies.  Its  vulnerability 
to  undue  political  influence  exerted  by 
control  over  its  budget  has  been  openly 
blatant  on  occasion. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  statement 
which  I  made  to  the  House  during  de- 
bate on  public  broadcasting  5  years  ago: 

The  objective  of  a  long-range  financing 
plan  Is  to  provide  insulation  from  direct  or 
Indirect  political  pressure,  however  well-In- 
tended, that  might  compromise  public 
broadcasting's  programing  lu  the  minds  of 
viewers  and  listeners. 

H.R.  6461.  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Financing  Act  of  1975,  provides  just  such 
a  long-range  financing  plan  and  deserves 
the  support  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  article  follows: 

Insulation  the  Pcbuc  Axrwavcs 
(By  OouglasB  Cater) 

In  recent  weeks,  public  broadcasting  advo- 
cates visiting  Capitol  Hill  are  being  asked  a 
difficult  question:  Why  among  all  the  gov- 
ernment-supported programs  should  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  be  voted 
flve-year  funding  rather  than  lie  faced  with 
the  annual  appropriation  process?  It  Is  a 
ticklish  matter  to  explain  to  a  congressman 
that  the  intent  Is  to  insulate  this  non-com- 
mercial communication  system  from  the 
politician.  No  elected  representative  likes  the 
idea  that  be  constitutes  a  threat  lu  carrying 
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out  what  he  perceives  to  be  his 
Members  of  the  House  and  Sei 
atlons  Conunittees,  in  particul    , 
to  any  suggestions  about  relaxi  i 
on  the  federal  purse  strings. 

But  there  Is  an  explanation 
convince  congressmen  that  th 
sulatlon  is  neither  theoretical 
solely  at  them.  So  far.  Congress 
with  commendable  restraint  In 
this   ilegling   enterprise.    The 
House,  on  the  other  hand,  llv 
worst  fears  of  political  inte: 
HraicB  aide  Patrick  Buchanan  _ 
Dick   Cavett    Show   that    Nixo 
CPB  authorization  bill  because 
the  public  affairs  programs  on 
vision.  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  head 
of   Telecommunications    Policy 
stern  message  to  the  public 
their  annual  convention  in 
range  financing  tir.less  they 
Hou.se  notions  of  how  the  syst 
run.  Tom  Curtis,  a  Republican  _. 
man  resigned  as  CPB  Chalrma  i 
accusations  that   the  Presldeni 
engaged  in  backstage 

The  threat  has  not  passed 
and  his  associates  have 
own  experience  serving  Pies 
I  can  testify  that  President's 
Btantiy  tempted  to  view  broa< 
ming  almost  solely  in  term.s 
suits    their    Imnge    of    the    Pr 
terest.    Tliat    temptation    is 
disappear. 

.  The  dania.^e  has  bee?-',  m^  a-Jiir? 
It^  own  problems,  public  broa 
beea  cax.ght  in  the  politi;al  tin 
HEW  appropriations  wii;-.  wh: -1 
Inmped.  Three  time.«^.  it  has  h 
presidential  vetoes  ar.d  the  hn 
funding  of  a  continued  re.'iolu' 

This  is  no  way  to  run  a  cor 
In  the  loiiy  language  of  its  en 
supposed  to  "assure  the 

of  the  non-conmiercial  e< 

or  radio  broadcast  systems.  .  .  . 
Ing  citizens  groups  are 
Congress  to  Impose  other 
tlons  which  will  serve  their 
Freedom  cannot  endure  such  a 
men.  Creativity  has  little 
amid  such  uncertain  expectatioi  s 

It  took  three  years  of  patiei  t 
for   example,   to   bring   Sesame 
being.  Oood  programming  for 
merctal  or  public,  needs  time 
Ing,   and   the   constant   w 
mistakes. 

Two  arrangements  can  help  ^ 
siUatJon  that  Is  needed.  The  fira 
diversity  in  funding.   (Under 
provisions  in  the  legislation  nov 
gress,    72   per   cent   must   comi 
federal  sources.)  The  second  is 
that  federal  funds  are  Insulat^ 
well  as  theory,  nils  was  what 
Carnegie  Conuntssion  in  its  or 
for  CPB  to  propose  that  a  tax  c 
earmarked  for  the  corporatiou's 

After   long   and   painful    neg 
compromLse  of  five-year  funding 
Now  at  last,  both  the  White 
congressional  authorizing 
accord.  The  next  month  or  so 
decisive  test  on  whether  the 
Committees  and   Congress   as 
accept  this  compromise.  To 
until  next  session  will  undoi. 
the  legislation  In  election  year 
Of  course.  Congress  and  the 
the  power  to  cut  off  support 
time  It  betrays  its  mandate 
my  sober  Judgment,  five-year 
non-negotiable  compromise. 

The  time  has  come  to  deter 
Congress  acted  In  good  faith 
tered  the  public  radio  and 
8  years  ago.  Having  played  a 
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at  the  birthing  of  public  broadcasting,  I 
have  reluctantly  concluded  that  1 
wiser   policy  to   terminate  federal 

altosether  than  to  continue  the  : 
subsidy  wliich  conupts  our  publl  • 
the  air-waves. 


y  ar 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRICK  AN  D  TREAT 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTE  i 


or   PENNSYLVANIA 
1>T  TI;E  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  June  19 


REPRESENI  ATIVES 


19 '5 


Speal  er 


Mr.    SHUSTER.    Mr. 
coming  to  the  Congress  nearltr 
ago,  I  have  been  a  critic  of 
thrift  habits  of  this  body.  Despite 
present  economic  woes,  we 
mined  to  exacerbate  this  coddition 
engaging  in  even  greater  deficit 
ing. 

I  commend  the  President  for 
age  in  vetoing  unwise  and 
pieces  bf  legislation  and  certa|nly 
that  he  will  exercise  that 
when  considering  the  enier 
ing  bill. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  18, 
tion  of  the  Washington  Stai 
"Another  Pumpkin"  describes 
rupation  with  this  economic 
I  recommend  this  article  to 
colleagues  and  ask  that  they  exi,mine 
evil  that  lurks  behind  the  smjling 
of  that  jack-o-lantern 
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The    Democratic-controlled 
developed    a   genius   for   coming 
measures  likely  to  draw  vetoes  bj 
Ford.  The  latest  is  a  $1.4  billion 

Like  the  Jobs  measure  that 
recently — a  veto   that  the  House 
override — the   housing   bill   has 
parts.  And  like  the  Jobs  bill 
bill  has  been  overloaded  with  bad 
It  deserves  to  be  vetoed. 

What  started  out  as  a  bill  to 
ployed    homeowners    avoid 
closures  turned  Into  an  unjustlfl^ 
for  homebuyers.  As  originated  by 
tive  Thomas  Ashley,  Democrat  of 
bill  provided  for  loans  of  up  to 
for  24  months,  repayable  at  an 
not  to  exceed  eight  percent,  for 
ers  behind  on  their  mortgage 
threatened  with  foreclosure.  This 
mendable  legislative  effort 
tlie  burden  on  the  unemployed 
enough  other  problems  trying  to 
soul  and  family  together.  It  wodld 
a  handout — the  loans  would  hav< 
paid — but  rather  a  humanitariai 
help  them  over  a  very  rough  spot, 

Unfortunately,  on  the  other 
Capitol,  the  senators  decided  to 
with  another  proposal  providing 
Interest  subsidy  for  persons  buy 
costing  $38,000  or  less.  This  cal|s 
government  to  pick  up  interest 
six  per  cent  for  a  period  of  six 
provide  an  interest  rate  of  sevei 
for  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  In 
interest  subsidy,  the  homebuyer 
a  cash  grant  of  $1,000  as  part  of 
payment. 

While  the  aim  Is  commendable-t-to 
late     the     housing     industary — th  i 
would  go  to  a  selec};  group  of 
which  would  be  highly  unfair  to 
of  taxpayers  who  would  have  to 
In  addition,  it  would  add  another 
red  Ink  to  the  already  stagg 
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deficit.  Congress  already  has  provided  one 
hefty  and  grossly  unfair  subsidy  to  home- 
buyers  this  year — the  $2,000  tax  credit  that 
was  part  of  the  $22.8  biUiou  tax  reduction 
bUl. 

Instead  of  Junking  the  interest  subsidy 
and  sticking  with  Just  tlie  mortgage  fore- 
closure loan  feature,  Hou^e  and  Senate  con- 
ferees approved  the  bloated  Senate  bill,  and 
it  now  has  gone  to  the  White  House.  Tot^ 
already  has  said  he  will  veto  It. 

Even  some  of  the  House  Democrats 
thought  It  excessive.  Thomas  Rees  of  Cali- 
fornia called  It  "overkill,"  and  Representa- 
tive Ashley  wanted  to  know  "why  we  Insist 
on  serving  up  these  veto  pitches  the  size  of 
pumpkins."  A  good  question.  Xfaj-be  it  has 
something  to  do  with  halloween. 


DIALOG     ON     CHOICES:     GOVERN- 
MENT STRUCTURE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ITLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  commend  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Dllnols  (Mr.  SncoN) 
on  inlWating  this  "Dialog  on  Choices" 
series  In  the  Extension  of  Remarks.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks of  Jime  3  that — 

The  opportunity  for  the  long  range,  reflec- 
tive perspective  is  one  that  the  structure  of 
Congress  is  not  designed  to  encourage. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  observation 
and  frustration  that  we  are  so  precluded 
from  cariying  on  such  general  discus- 
sions on  great  issues  in  what  we  fondly 
call,  "the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body."  This  fact  in  itself  is  worth  dis- 
cussing under  the  first  topic  of  the  series, 
"Government  Structure." 

Here  we  are  today,  presumably  initi- 
ating a  gi'eat  "dialog"  on  the  future 
choices  of  our  Nation,  and  yet  communi- 
cating with  one  another,  and  hopefully 
beyond,  through  written  Inserts  placed 
in  the  back  of  the  Cowgressional  Rec- 
ord. My  dictionary  defines  "dialog"  as: 

A  talking  together;  conversation;  Inter- 
change  and  discussion  of  Ideas,  esp.  when 
open  and  frank,  as  In  seeking  mutual  under- 
standing or  harmony;  a  written  work  in  the 
form  of  a  conversation. 

Despite  the  revolution  In  communica- 
tions technology  In  this  20th  century,  we 
still  find  ourselves  forced  too  often  to 
talk  together  and  communicate  our  Ideas 
through  the  same  medium  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers  nearly 
two  centuries  ago — the  printed  word.  My 
colleague  has  termed  tliis  "Dialog"  a 
"modest  modification  of  the  Federalist 
Papers."  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that 
the  Federalist  Papers  probably  had  wider 
readership  than  today's  Extensions,  be- 
ing carried  as  tliey  were  in  New  York 
City's  newspapers.  I  hope  my  other  col- 
leagues are  not  Inhibited  from  con- 
tributing to  this  "dialog"  by  the  compari-^ 
son  with  the  Federalist  Papers,  "modest 
modification"  qualiflcatioDs  notwith- 
standing. They  should  be  consoled  by  the 
following  from  CUnt(m  Roesiter's  Intro- 
duction to  an  edition  of  the  Federalist 
Papers: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Conceived  In  the  pressure  of  a  great  crisis 
lu  human  events,  written  with  a  haate  that 
often  bordered  on  the  frantic,  printed  and 
published  as  if  it  were  the  most  perishable 
kind  of  daily  news.  The  Federalist  bore  few 
marks  of  immortaUty  at  btrth. 

Now,  if  moet  of  our  Becoro  remarks  do 
not  measure  up  to  those  standards,  I  do 
not  know  what  does.  But,  I  suspect  if  we 
brought  back  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay  today  and  asked  them  how,  using 
means  available  today,  they  would  go 
about  persuading  the  States  to  ratify  the 
CortsUtution,  they  would  unanimously 
agree  to  take  it  to  the  people  via  TV — 
using  videotapes  from  the  Constitutional 
Convention  debates,  accepting  invita- 
tions to  discuss  the  document  on  the 
Sunday  talk  shows,  holding  press  confer- 
ences geared  to  the  nightly  news  shows. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  this  Con- 
gress could  take  a  major  step  to  bring 
us  into  the  20th  century  by  providing 
for  the  broadcasting  of  House  floor  ses- 
sions and  by  setting  aside,  from  time  to 
time,  blocks  of  time  during  the  day  or 
during  prime  time  in  tlie  evening,  for 
a  general  discussion  of  topics  of  critical 
national  importance  and  interest.  For 
example,  last  month,  after  our  various 
committees  had  conducted  preliminary 
hearings  on  energy  legislation  und^ 
their  jurisdiction,  the  Hotise  could  have 
set  aside  3  hours  of  general  debate  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  energy  problem 
and  alternative  solutions.  From  this  dis- 
cussion, open  to  all  but  drawing  heavily 
on  the  expertise  of  relevant  commit- 
tees, the  general  membership  and  the 
public  could  be  better  informed  of  the 
problem  and  options.  A  followup  debate 
on  the  same  topic  might  be  held  a  couple 
of  weeks  later  after  Members  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  sift  Ideas  from  the 
initial  debate  as  wdl  as  public  responses. 
Prom  this  second  debate,  some  type  of 
consensus  might  emerge  which  would 
serve  to  better  guide  our  committees  In 
drafting  energy  legislation  which  would 
have  broad-based  understanding  and 
support. 

Such  preliminary  debates  might  tnake 
it  more  feasible  for  the  Speaker  to  then 
utilize  the  existing  House  rule  permitting 
him  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee 
consisting  of  members  from  the  various 
relevant  committees  having  some  Juris- 
diction over  energy,  to  draft  and  report 
a  comprehensive  energy  bill.  At  present 
this  option  is  rejected  by  many  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a  comprehensive  bill 
would  be  so  complex,  confusing,  copious 
and  open  to  such  an  Infinite  variety  of 
amendments  that  it  would  sink  under  its 
own  weight  if  we  should  ever  conclude 
the  amendment  process.  That  may  well 
be  as  things  now  stand.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  broadcasting  these  general  en- 
ergy debates  as  I  have  proposed  would 
help  to  make  the  so-called  invisible 
crisis  visible  to  the  public  and  bring 
about  the  national  consensus  which  is  so 
essential  to  building  a  consensus  within 
this  House.  That  in  turn  would  help  to- 
insure  fewer  and  less  frivolous,  ill-in- 
formed and  ill-advised  amendments 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  The 
pressure  would  be  on  for  action  on  a 
national  energy  policy  rather  tlian  sim- 
ply reaction  against  the  Presidecl's  pro- 
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gram  or  tunnel  vision  on  economic  con- 
siderations only. 

The  subject  of  this  "dialog"  Is  the 
structure  of  government.  As  important 
as  it  is  to  restructure  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  in  respmse  to  our 
changing  times  and  needs,  I  would  sub- 
mit that  no  amount  of  reEtructuring  ii> 
going  to  bring  us  a  step  closer  to  resolv- 
ing such  problems  as  energy  if  the  vital 
element  of  leadership  is  missing.  The 
President  has  attempted  to  assert  lead- 
ership in  this  area  by  bringing  forv,raird 
his  own  comprehensive  energy  plan.  The 
Congress  has  every  right  and  obligation 
to  come  forward  with  a  better  alterna- 
tive if  it  can.  This  cannot  and  will  not 
be  done  unless  and  until  we  exhibit  real 
leadership  by  informing,  educating,  and 
leading  the  public — of  building  a  na- 
tional consensus  that  will  permit  us  to 
enact  a  national  energy  program. 

Former  Presidential  Press  Secret.^ rj- 
George  Reedy,  in  a  Washington  Star  in- 
terview on  June  12,  stressed  the  view 
tliat  the  role  of  the  Congress  is  not  to 
run  the  country — as  some  would  like — 
but  rather,  in  his  words: 

To  gather  the  coiisent  of  the  Am^rli-nn 
people  to  broad  policy. 

When  a.sked  whether  he  thought 
Congress  was  fulfilling  that  role,  he 
responded : 

Yes,  because  right  now  I  don't  believe 
you  can  get  a  political  consensus  in  this 
country,  and  Congress  cannot  establish  a 
political  consensu.?  If  It  doesn't  eatlst  among 
the  people.  Congress  can  lead  In  shaplne 
that  consensus,  but  the  base  has  to  be 
there.  I  don't  think  the  base  U  here  right 
now. 

I  cannot  agree  fully  that  we  are  ful- 
fUlIng  our  Intended  role  by  reflecting  a 
lack  of  public  consensus  through  in- 
action. It  seems  to  me  that  greater  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  the  second 
point  in  the  Reedy  quote,  that  is,  that— 

Congress  can  lead  in  shaping  that  cou- 
.sensus. 

And  here,  it  seems  to  me.  we  have 
failed  miserably.  We  tend  to  wait  imtil 
a  crisis  is  upon  us  and  public  pressures 
are  overwhelming  before  we  act.  We  tend 
to  wait  for  the  grassroots  to  push  their 
own  way  up  through  the  concrete  floor 
of  this  Chamber  rather  than  cultivate 
their  growth  by  exposing  them  to  the 
elements  of  enlightened  leadership  and 
education. 

Perhaps  it  is  naive  to  think  it  will  ever 
be  otherwise  given  the  realities  of  poli- 
tics and  the  risks  of  being  so  far  out 
front  that  nobody  is  behind  you.  But  I 
still  feel  it  is  possible  for  us  to  play  a 
more  active  and  constructive  leadersliip 
role  in  building  a  national  consensus  on 
issues  of  great  national  importance  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  political  careers. 
But  this  will  not  be  done  until  we  estab- 
lish better  means  to  communicate  among 
ourselves  and  with  our  constituents  and 
then  to  move  together  in  a  conceited 
effort  to  shape  necessary  legislation. 

By  institutionalizing  a  mechanism  for 
conducting  general  debates  on  great  is- 
sues prior  to  the  drafting  of  legislation, 
and  by  broaduisting  these,  I  thiwir  ^e 
could  make  a  great  step  forward  in  help- 
ing to  shape  a  national  consensus  early 
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on.  as  I  outlined  earlier  ml»g  Uie  ex.uu- 
Die  of  energy  legislation.  Obviously,  in- 
>  i-oducing  the  puMlc  at  the  last  minute 
itirough  the  media  to  our  debates  on  a 
■-specific  bill,  without  adequate  prior  pub< 
!i<-  education  on  the  provisions  of  that 
i>tll.  will  not  In  itseU  suffice  to  contribute 
lo  consensus  building.  If  anjtliinK.  jMdg- 
iiiK  from  our  exercise  of  the  la.st  2  week.^ 
on  tlie  energy  bill,  it  would  probably  only 
lurther  confuse  and  frustrate  the  public. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  could  take  more 
lime  to  address  myself  to  the  various 
aspects  of  Mr.  Simon's  topic  of  "Govern- 
ment structure."  I  have  instead  chosen 
to  focus  on  a  vei*>'  narrow  yet  inuK»ita'at 
problem  which  exists  in  this  one  brancli 
of  Government,  and  to  make  a  veiy 
infKlest  proposal  which  may  contiibute 
tt»  resolving  that  problem.  Rather  than 
addressing  myself  to  various  structural 
reforms  in  Government  which  can  and 
sliould  be  made.  I  have  concentrated  on 
•vhiit  I  consider  a  matter  of  overriding 
importance — the  element  of  leadership 
in  Government  and  its  role  in  .shaping 
a  nuUonal  consentius  on  great  issues. 
Without  tliat  vital  element,  no  amount 
of  restiiicturing  will  make  much  of  a 
UiiVerence.  And,  as  the  p>eople's  branch  of 
Government,  it  should  be  our  primai-y 
iCMi^onsibiUty  to  exei'cise  greater  leader- 
■  '.\\)i  ia  1-oji.sensus  building. 


JUSTICE  OWES  CLAY  PUBLIC- 
APOLOGY 


HON.  WILUAM  (BlU)  CLAY 

OK    MI»iSOUKX 
IN   I  hi:  house  of  REPRESENTATrVrS 

Thursday,  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13, 
1975.  I  received  from  Deputy  Attornev 
General,  Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr..  a  letter 
completely  absolving  me  of  charges  of 
nt rooties  trafficking.  Mr.  Tyler  stated: 

Tho  Criminal  Division  has  Just  concliidi'il 
It,  iiuiuiry  Into  these  allegations.  I  have  re- 
vifwod  the  final  report  and  I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  inform  you  that  our  investiga- 
tion does  not  siibsUntiate  these  charges.  You 
\"  lU  be  pleased  to  know  therefore  that  T^e  are 
<io.sing  our  flies  on  this  matter. 

This  was  welcome  news.  But  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  Mr.  T^ier  and  the 
Attorney  General  are  opening  a  new  file 
to  determine  if  Liam  S.  Coonan  and  John 
C.  Keeney  are  guilty  of  any  misconduct 
lor  the  parts  that  they  played  in  thi.s 
un.savory  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  Mr.  Tyler  s  letter 
nns  very  straightforward,  it  raised  grave 
questions  about  Liam  S.  Coonan,  Attor- 
ney in  Charge  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Poree  in  St.  Louis.  Was  Coonan 
Piirt  of  a  conspiracy  to  smear?  Did  the 
liaid  informer  commit  perjury?  If  not, 
who  Ls  the  WilUam  Clay  that  he  referred 
to?  What  part  did  Keeney  play?  Was  this 
part  of  a  Justice  Department  strategy  to 
harass  Democratic  politicians?  All  of 
these  questions  compel  a  searching  and 
forthright  Investigation  by  Mr.  Levi  and 
I'.is  agency  if  for  no  other  reason  thim  to 
maintain  a  level  of  Integrity  commensu- 
rute  with  the  rlghtfid  expectations  of  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
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like  to  commend  to  my  colleae 
torial  by  the  St.  Louis  Post 
its  June  17,  1975.  edition  and 
it  in  the  Record. 

S.MEAPisc;  A  Rki'iimk.: 

The    .rnstice    Dep.irtniciit    has 
(hrce-year  Invpstif^tion  into  nl! 
narcotics  dealinas  on  the  part  of 
tlve  Clay,  havinc  informed  the 
That  its  inquiry  ■'does  not 
ol.arge.-;."  but  it  would  l>e 
injustice   if   that   Is   the 
word  on  tin-  iubjeci.  For  whate' 
It-urn  atKiut  Mr.  Ctny's  conduct  i 
instigations  wJiich  are  continiiii 
partnienf.s  Iiaiidliut?  of  the  nar 
gallons  has  been  a  disgraceful  a 
principles  of  fair  play. 

To  begin  with,  the  charf;eo  \ver< 
cation  of  the  Jn.stice  Deparimei 
sabmitted  by  Llani  Coonan.  head 
eral  Organized  Crime  Strike  For 
the  narcotics  tria)  of  former  Stale 
ative  John  Conlev,  .stated  tliat  e 
ernment  inform<>r  could  testify  t 
■was  In  the  presence  of  a  known 
,ind  that  ihe  sale  of  drugs  was 
the  meeting  in  tiie  fall  of  1072. 
the  brief  stated  Uiat  the  follow 
federal  undercover  u'Aent  wsus  told 
that  Mr.  Clay  woxild  "be  able  to 
concerning  drug  scales.  Tlien  at 
self,   Mr.   Coonan   told  U.S.   Dls 
James  Meredith  In  a  conference  a1 
that  an  undercover  agent  had  me 
1972   "and   William   Clay   was   p 
Congressman,  ar.cl  ther«^   wu'    a 
iliere  conot-rnliii:'  iinrcorics." 

This,   we  would   sav,   rpprostn 
.serious  attempt  by  ihe  Departni 
Mr.  Clay  to  the  .sale  of  drug.s,  and 
expect  that  there  was  nothing  friv 
implying  that  a  U.S.  Repre.senta 
party  to  a  felony.  Indeed.  Actini 
Attorney  General  Jolni  C.  Keene  r 
Clay  a  letter  in  January  declarlii  j 
brief  "was  a  document  prepared 
tomeys  based  on  credible  evidence 

Well,  a  funny  thing  seems  to 
pened  to  that  "credible  evidenc  ? 
disappeared;  at  least  there  is  not 
it  to  "substantiate  those  charj;^ 
raises  the  fundamental  question 
Clay's  nan\e  was  inserted  by  the 
in  its  brief  for  a  criminal  trial 
that  reckless  act,  for  which  the 
partment  owes  Mr.  Clay  an  apolog  r 
a  smearing  of  the  Congressman's 
Beyond  an  apology.  Attorney 
should  inform  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
why  a  Oovemir.eiii  brief  was  pui 
liouorable  a  u  -.r. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE 
DEBT  TO  THE  SOVIET 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHAf  AN 


Of    AT  ACAMA 

IN   I  HP.  HOC-sE  OF  REPREbEN 

Tlufrsdav,  Jtnic  19,  li 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Spenki 
of  our  present  negotiations 
and  tlie  delicate  balance  of 
Middle  East,  I  v.isli  to  correct 
neous  impression  which  may 
suited  from  an  article  in  the 
York  Times.  Tiie  article  states 
interview    published    in    the 
weekly   Al   Hawadess,   Presid*  t 
was  quoted  as  saying  he 
financial  aid  from  the  United 
settle  Egjpt's  large  debts  to 
Union.  President  Sadat  in 
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make  tliis  statement.  I  have  obnalned  a 
translation  of  the  Interview  idth  Al 
Hawadess  and  I  quote  from  tha  trans- 
lation. In  discus.sing  his  financis  1  nego- 
tiations with  the  Arab  States,  President 
Sadat  said : 

We  are  in  touch  with  our  Arab  brothers, 
not  to  pay  our  debts  but  to  qiUckly  j  ireuglh- 
<'u  our  economy  so  that  we  will  be  i »  a  pc»si- 
I  ion  to  discharge  our  obligation  to  I'ard  the 
Soviets  and  others.  Our  contracts  are  not  con- 
fined to  our  Arab  brothers.  We  an  also  in 
contact  with  the  United  States.  Till  5  will  be 
one  of  the  main  points  in  my  meet  ing  with 
"■»rc^idcm  Ford  in  Sul/'.'ourg. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  tliat  (lie  New 
York  Times  in  au  article  publishe  1 3  days 
later  on  May  18  further  reporte<  tliat- 

Afembers  of  I'rcsidont  Sadat's  e  itourage 
categorically  denied  that  Egypt  in  iends  to 
seek  American  financial  assistance  to  selile 
Egypt's  htige  debt  to  the  Soviet  Un  on. 

I  quote  further  from  that  artic  ie 
Tills  Is  not  what  the  President  sale  or  v.  liat 
he  meant  In  an  interview  publishe  1  by  the 
Lebanese  weekly  Al  Hawadess  and  q  loted  by 
the  New  York  Times  and  oiher  pa]  ers. 
There  is  no  connection  between  Ami  rican  11- 
nimclal  assistance  and  the  Egyptiai  debt  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  sources  said. 
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I  tliliik  it  is  important  to 
above  excerpts  from  President 
interview  and  those  from  the  Niw 
Times  to  establish  what  Presider  t 
actually  said  and  to  clarify  a  sittivtion 
which  the  use  ot  U.S.  foreign  aid 
discus.sed. 


MINE  SHAFTS  WILL  BE 
SHELTERS 


NL  CLEAR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
JN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAJriVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speah  er,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  both  C*  ma  and 
Ru.ssia  are  quietly  making  provi  sions  to 
provide  fallout  shelters  for  thi  entire 
population  which,  of  course,  is  em  mnous 
ly  greater  than  om*  own  populi  tion  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  we  are  do  ng  very 
little  in  this  field  except  to  loc  ite  and 
mark  potential  fallout  shelters  in  case 
of  nuclear  attack. 

Tlie  Pentagon  has  a  very  dedicated 
Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
which  has  plans  for  sheltering  it  least 
a  portion  of  our  population  but  C  ongre.ss 
has  very  grudgingly  given  them  n  tt  much 
more  tlian  peanuts  to  spend  in  this  very 
importa,nt  area. 

All  of  us  pray  that  nuclear 
never  come.  Experts  tell  us  if  it 
half  the  population  could  be  save(  I 
remained  under  groimd  for  a  p  sriod 
7  days  in  fallout  shelters,  tuiyiels 
cetera. 

With  Russia  and  Cliina  outsbending 
us  10  to  1  and  shooting  for  th(  abiUty 
to  put  every  person  in  a  fallout  shelter, 
are  not  we  being  a  little  foolhard^  to  not 
make  comparable  plans? 

I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  Remarks 
a  recent  article  by  Phil  Stanfori  I  which 
aijpeared  in  Parade  magazine  pii  this 
subject: 
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1  Kt    Pentagon's   New   Plan — Mine    Sh.^fts 
WILL  Be  Nuclear  Skelters 

Washington,  D.C — Anyone  who  saw  Dr. 
Strangelove  several  years  ago  wlU  probably 
remember  tlie  mine-shaft  gap.  Dr.  Strcmge- 
lovc.  of  course,  w^as  the  funny  movie  about 
blowing  up  everything  in  a  nuclear  war,  and 
tiie  uiineshaft  gap  was  just  another  of  Its 
uutiy  jokes.  In  the  film  the  United  States 
was  supposedly  In  grave  danger  of  falling 
liehind  Rus.sia  in  the  number  of  mine  shafts 
that  could  be  used  as  fallout  shelters. 

V/ell,  it  isn't  a  joke  anymore. 

The  Pentagon  is  currently  dex'eloplng  plar  s 
10  use  abandoned  mines  as  nuclear  fallout 
shelters. 

•Our  estimates  now,"  says  a  researcher  for 
the  Defense  Department's  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA),  "are  that  under  Crisis  Re- 
location Planning  criteria,  there  is  a  potan- 
tlal  for  sheltering  50  million  people  in  le^ol. 
dry  and  readily  accessible  mines." 

Recently,  In  what  was  called  a  'feasibility 
study,"  Pentagon  civil  defense  officials  tested 
generator-powered  lighting  and  ventilation 
equipment  in  a  mine  near  Kansas  City.  "The 
fans, "  reported  the  DCP.\,  "moved  sufllclent 
air  through  the  mUie  to  support  80,000  peo- 
ple for  an  indefinite  length  of  time." 

The  DCPA  says  it  has  already  found  spcce 
for  "6  million  people  In  some  2000  mines" 
around  the  country.  Montana,  Utah  and  Mis- 
souri are  cited  as  states  with  lots  of  usable 
mine  shafts.  According  to  DCPA  research,  70 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Missouri  would 
fit  Into  the  state's  mines  and  caves.  A  study 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  considered  another 
prune  location  because  of  its  coal  mines, 
■demonstrated  that  the  entire  population  of 
Pittsburgh  could  be  sheltered  in  mines  with- 
in 70  miles  of  the  city." 

"The  very  high  quality  of  nuclear  protec- 
tion offered  by  America's  underground 
mines  has  not  been  fuUy  appreciated,"  con- 
cludes a  report  in  an  official  IXJPA  pubUca- 
tion.  "Now,  is  the  time  to  rectify  that  situa- 
tion." 

The  plan  to  put  people  in  mines  and  caves 
to  protect  them  from  nuclear  attack  is  part 
of  a  new  civil  defense  program  called  Crisis 
Relocation.  Under  Crisis  Relocation,  the 
populations  of  all  U.S.  cities  and  other  'high 
risk"  areas  such  as  nUlitary  Installations 
would  be  evacuated  to  "low  risk"  areas  during 
periods  of  "international  tension." 

ADEQUATX  WARNING 

The  whole  idea,  of  course,  is  based  on  au 
assumption  that  there  wUl  be  some  sort  of 
warning  before  a  nuclear  attack.  Since  It 
takes  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  only 
about  30  minutes  to  reach  their  targets,  an 
evacuation  of  any  kind  would  otherwise  be 
Impossible.  "However."  says  a  DCPA  docu- 
ment, "most  authorities  have  concluded 
that  it  Is  probable  that  a  period  of  increased 
International  tension  wiU  provide  a  period 
of  strategic  warning  prior  to  an  attack. 
Given  two  or  three  days  and  good  plans,  a 
successful  relocation  of  population  could  be 
achieved."  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schleslnger  is  among  those  who  believe  thAt 
this  is  the  most  likely  "scenario"  for  the 
outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Crisis  Relocation  U  part  of  a  new  strategic 
policy  caUed  Flexible  Response.  Nuclear  strat- 
egy is  naturally  a  very  complicated  business, 
but  basically  what  Flexible  Response  means 
Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  prepared  to  light  various 
kinds  of  limited  nuclear  wars  with  Runta 
Instead  of  Just  one  big  war.  According  to 
those  who  beUeve  in  Flexible  Recuse,  this 
helps  to  deter  any  enemy  from  msAXn^ 
limited  atUcks  against  the  United  States, 
because,  presumably,  the  other  side  realizes 
that  if  they  attack  one  of  otir  mlssUes,  we 
will  attack  one  of  theirs;  If  they  attack  two 
of  our  mlssUes,  we  win  attack  two  of  theirs; 
If  they  attack  one  of  our  cities,  we  wlU  at- 
tack one  of  theirs,  and  so  on. 

The  key  word  In  Flexible  Response  is  Op- 


EX:tENSlONS  OF  REMARKS 

tions.  According  to  Dr.  Schleslnger.  being 
able  to  move  people  out  of  cities — and 
thereby  remove  them  as  possible  targets  for 
enemy  missiles — Is  an  important  strategic 
option. 

If  tlie  Russians  are  able  to  evacuate  their 
cities  In  time  of  crisis,  the  United  States, 
he  says,  must  be  able  to  do  the  same.  This 
year,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
.Schleslnger  said  that  the  Russians  have  al- 
ready developed  extensive  plans  for  evaruat- 
Ing  their  cities. 

a    W.^V    TO    SAVK    LHTS 

He  ouUined  two  ways  th.nt  Critis  relega- 
tion might  be  u?x>d.  Option  1.  he  said,  would 
be  for  a  Soviet  threat  against  just  our  mis- 
siles. It  would  involve  the  "relocation  of  the 
population  from  high  rlslc  areas  near  key 
juiUtary  installations  and  the  protection  of 
the  rest  of  the  population  against  faUout." 
Tins,  he  said,  could  reduce  fatalities  to  "well 
under  one  milliou. "  Option  2  would  be  for 
an  all-out  Soviet  attiKk.  This  would  require 
"the  evacuation  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion from  our  major  metropolitan  areas" 
and  could  save  as  nmuy  as  70  mlUlon  lives. 
DCPA  officials  acknowledge  that  even  if 
everything  "worked  perfectly,"  50  to  135  mil- 
lion Americans  would  still  die  in  au  all-out 
attack.  But  they  say  those  statistics  only  em- 
phasi:^  the  importance  of  proper  plauiUng. 
Most  people  probably  believe  that  such 
ambitious  civil  defense  plans  went  out  In 
the  I960's.  after  the  great  fallout-shelter 
debate.  Although  Crisis  Relocation  obviously 
has  the  greatest  Implications  for  national 
strategic  policy — ^and  for  the  comfort  and 
.•■afety  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans — so 
iar  it  has  received  little  public  attention. 

ir.  l.s  now  possible,  however,  by  assembling 
information  from  various  olBcial  sources,  to 
put  together  enough  facts  to  form  the  basis 
for  further  discussion.  These  are  the  basic 
facts: 

Crisis  Relocation  planning  has  been  un- 
derway for  Bt  least  a  year  now.  Last  year 
the  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  drew  up  a 
list  of  400  "prime  targets"  in  the  VS.  (It  was 
nothing  fancy.  Just  a  compUatlon  of  UJ8. 
cities  with  populations  of  more  than  100,000, 
plus  Ukely  mUitary  targets.)  The  DCPA  also 
began  work  on  computerized  "allocaUon 
plans"  for  10  pUot  cities.  The  cities  are  Tuc- 
son. Ariz.;  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Colorado 
Springs.  Col.;  Oklahoma  City,  OkU.;  liacon, 
Oa.;  Dover,  Del.;  Springfield.  Mass.;  Dulutb, 
Minn.,  and  Utlca  and  Rome.  N.Y. 

The  Pentagon  acknowledges  that  it  has 
now  passed  beyond  making  prellmiuary  stud- 
ies. In  a  little-noUced  aiH>earance  In  April 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  DCPA  director 
John  E.  Davis  testified  that  his  department 
had  finished  w«Mrk  on  "Phase  One"  for  the 
10  pilot  projects  and  was  now  working  on 
"operational  concepts  needed  to  carry  out 
the  movement  of  people  and  shelter  and  sus- 
tain them  In  safer  locations."  Secretary 
ScblesingCT  says  that  studies  show  It  wUl  be 
poBBlble  to  keep  tbem  for  up  to  two  weeks. 
Davis  asked  Congress  for  $1.3  miUlon  to  hire 
more    people    to   work    on   tbees    plans. 

This  is  how  DCPA  director  Davis  says  the 
order  to  evacuate  might  be  given:  "AU  resi- 
dents of  City  W  with  zip  code  Trxjncx 
should  proceed  south  on  VS.  highway  YT  to 
the  town  of  Z.  lA>re  detailed  instructions 
WiU  be  provided  there."  ClvU  Defense  of- 
aclals  save  already  bqgun  printing  sample 
brochures  to  be  banded  out  to  evacuees.  The 
brochure  contains  Information  on  evacuation 
routes  as  weU  as  helpful  bints  on  how  to 
Bvirvive  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  Pentagon  is  now  seriously  considering 
using  abandoned  mines  and  cavss  as  faU- 
out shelters  for  the  millions  of  people  who 
WiU  be  evacuated  during  a  crisis.  "The  poten- 
tial of  using  mines  as  nuclear  shifters  la 
parUciUarly  attractive,"  says  an  official  pub- 
lication, "when  viewing  In  the  context  of 
Crisis      Relocation      Planning — contingency 
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planning  to  move  people  away  from  likely 
target  areas  to  protective  shelter  in  less  dan- 
gerous areas  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
days  during  an  Intense  international  crisis. 
While  many  large  mines  are  not  located 
within  or  next  to  major  metropolitan  areas. 
they  are  close  enough  to  be  reached  wlihJa 
two  or  three  days  by  city  dwellers." 

By  any  luck  at  all  we  should  be  able  t.i 
1  lose  the  niine-i-halt  giip. 


HAYSTACK;  A  SHARING  OF 
CREATIVITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    aiALNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  i 
had  the  pleasure  of  focusing  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  on 
the  Haystack  Mountain  School  of  Crafts 
in  Deei'  Isle,  Maine,  because  of  a  par- 
ticulaily  innovative  approach  the  school 
had  embarked  on  to  explore  black  crafts 
cultme.  With  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  Haystack  was  able  to 
i-ecruit  African  craftsmen  to  .serve  as  in- 
structors in  the  special  crafts  of  their 
continent.  Therefore,  I  was  pleased  that 
the  Haystack  School  was  recently  fea- 
tm-ed  in  Topic,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for  distri- 
bution in  Africa  as  part  of  our  eflfort  to 
tell  America's  stoiy  abroad. 

I  beUeve  the  success  of  this  unique  ses- 
sion on  African  crafts  is  of  import  to  all 
people  interested  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  to  peace  among  men.  As  Artur 
Rubinstein  said: 

The  only  hope  to  bring  some  harmony 
among  the  nations  Is  through  art.  Art  never 
wakens  suspicions  and  after-thoughts,  thus 
leading  to  treachery,  to  vloIaUons  of  the 
spoken  and  printed  word.  Diplomacy  has 
faUed  us.  Art  ...  is  the  nniversal  language 
of  kinship  and  shared  emotion;  It  creates 
love  and  respect  between  all  creeds,  colors 
systems.  In  Its  image,  all  men  are  brothers- 
and  equal. 

In  commending  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  join  with  supporters  of  the  axis, 
in  wishing  the  Haystack  School  contin- 
ued success  as  it  celebrates  its  25th 
anniversary. 

Ttie  article  follows: 
Haystack.:   A  Sharing  or  CREAXivrrv 
(By  UrmUaDevgon) 

Its  the  kind  of  place  that's  hard  to  put 
into  words,  perhaps  because  It  means  dtirer- 
ent  things  to  different  people.  To  some.  Hay- 
stack Is  a  creative  crafts  center  where,  fors 
few  weeks  each  summer,  new  ideas  an  ex- 
plored and  the  zest  fm  artistie  expte«lan  Is 
rekindled.  To  others  It  Is  an  escape  trom  the 
husUe  and  bustle  of  the  workaday  wortd.  a 
chance  to  commune  with  nators  and,  on  this 
epruce-covered  Island  off  the  rot^  coast  of 
Maine,  to  rediscover  a  strnpla*  way  of  life 
And  it  is  a  place  for  quiet  contemplation,  for 
renewal  of  the  human  aplrtt. 

But  most  of  au.  tha  Haystack  BIbuntain 
School  of  Crafts  is  a  mood,  a  wpttiMl  feeling. 
a  whole  different  frame  of  mind — a  plaos  of 
freedom  and  fuimimsnt  whars  aittet-ctafts- 
men  from  many  countries  meet  each  summer 
to  expulment,  to  abars  •«p*n^mMii  and  to 
expand  their  personal  horizons  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  contagious  enthusiasm. 
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For  the  five  Nigerians  and  one  Tatiy-airAn 
who  taught  African  craft  techniques  during 
>lie  ]{t74  session,  aided  by  a  gnnt  from  the 
NHriunal  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (see  TOP- 
IC 881.  Haystack  was  a  memorable  experl- 
e>Tf.  fcittch  came  to  teach:  potter  Abbas 
M-'iiuil  Ahuwan  and  textile  artbt  Toyin 
(:-.;iiiiu>iui,  ijoth  from  Alimadu  Bello  Univer- 
siry  in  ZArla:  Jimoh  Buralmoh,  mosaic  artu.!'.. 
•leml  painter  and  metalsmlth.  Twins  Seven 
hfvcii.  palnt«r  and  prlntmnker,  Mrs.  Nike 
Oiiiiiiyi.  lil!«  wife,  a  weaver  and  dvfr.  all  Iroin 
oshDi-bo:  and  Mwarilco  A.  Omnri.  a  vvoofi- 
csirvor  from  Moshl,  Tanzania.  As  the  Tivn- 
.'uiiian  puts  It,  there  Is  a  deep  fee'.tni;  oi 
tjiviiit;.  "to  .show  people  here  t-hat  Airica  -•^'i'.l 
iiH.s  a  beautilal  feeling  ot  ctilture  and  art." 
But  I  here  1b  bI.so  a  feeling  of  lef-eivliig  ft>r 
I  he  Africaiui  and  for  the  others  who  par- 
tlf'lpaled  In  the  Haystack  expeiievice — ihe 
ull't  of  Hhared  creativit.5-. 

"I  like  the  lack  of  prolot^ol,"  Oguiitoua 
said.  "Everyone  has  a  spirit  I'l/olvemevit. 
There  Is  freedom  to  do  what  you  like.  Yo\i 
do  your  own  thing;  you  go  your  own  v.ay." 

Buralmoh  also  felt  what  he  deKTibed  a.s 
the  "freedom  of  movement  and  creatlvltv" 
at  Haystack.  "People  here  really  wapt  to  be- 
come  artlsta,"  he  said,  "not  beca^vse  of  the 
monetary  part  of  It  but  becau.se  they  are 
very  anxious  to  be  artists.  When  we  met- 
here,  both  black  and  white.  It  seemed  (k»  it 
we  had  been  living  together  for  a  century." 

Haystack  Is  not  so  much  a  pchool  ah  it  la 
a  catalyst  of  Ideari  and  people.  Kver  since 
1050.  thU  Innovative  nonproiit  edi.icational 
program  has  encouraged  a  climate  where 
<liverFe.  even  confllctinic.  opinion  and  e's- 
presHlon  reflect  the  differences  In  per^l' — 
fUm-renccsH  thai  do  not  separate  tliem  bii', 
tliat  euoourage  Individuality  in  the  ;<i«!.s- 
i;iot  ion  of  the  creative  impulse. 

"Y<iii  think  someiUneH  tliHl  j>e<>p;»'  .ire 
'.a.-.lly  different,"  couuneulud  Aiiw;riOHii 
prill Unakhig  instructor  Joe  Rot's,  speakitir;  01 
the  African.*  at  Haj-Ktack,  "but  they  realU' 
;«ren't  when  it  comes  to  creativity.  EA-ery^jocly 
is  workinit  toward  a  certain  end.  Tliere  a'-ej't 
reall\'  any  IjarrierK  when  it  comes  tA» 
creativity." 

Originally  a  summer  traUiUig  n:td  w-ork- 
shop  program  where  professional  cntltmen 
could  come  and  share  techniques.  Haystack 
now  welcomes  nonprofessionals  eud  inc!ude.s 
not  only  crafts  but  such  related  fields  ns 
inin\e  and  music.  Although  advertising  !.s 
Uiruely  by  word  of  month,  there  are  far  more 
ipplicants  than  the  school  can  handle.  About 
one-third  of  tlioee  at  Haystack  e«ch  year  are 
rctiiriiees  (the  record  Is  held  by  a  Cnnad'.nn 
couple  who  have  attended  Iot  13  consectitiie 
summers).  Those  who  come  to  Haystack, 
notes  director  Francis  Merrltt,  are  "people  In 
:UI  walks  of  life  who  want  to  exaiiiiue  theni- 
.-ielves  as  individuals."  They  may  be  young  or 
old  (the  minimum  age  Is  18),  rich  or  poor, 
inale  or  female,  black  or  while,  nwlce  or 
auwter,  of  any  nationality.  The  only  reqxnre- 
ments.  Merrltt  adds,  are  interest  aad  inten- 
tion. 

What  did  Haystack  mean  to  the  Aincan 
artists?  "I  found  here  that  An^rica  i-s  tiot 
only  whites."  Oguntona  observed. '  VM\eu  you 
calk  of  America,  you're  talking  of  a  sort-  of 
oongNgatlon  of  ao  many  race<;.  Here  titere  i£ 
a  spirit  at  brotberbood  developing  from  these 
varlouB  units,  espaclally  the  blacks."  Seven 
SaTMi  had  a  aimUar  reaction.  He  called  Hay- 
dtack  "a  plaea  irtiwe  you  forget  whether 
vouYe  an  AfMean  or  an  American,  or  you're 
i>lack  or  gray.  Bvery  one  of  us  works  together 
vs  a  team.  ...  I  believe  that  people  in  art 
always  are  uoder  the  umbreUa  of  peace, 
whetber  tbey  are  Cblneee,  Russian.  It«lion  or 
African.* 

The  spirit  of  Haystack  Impre&sea  even  the 
casual  visitor.  TO  go  there  Jtist  for  a  day  or 
'.wo  is  to  eiqierienoe  the  (dose  bond  of  klnablp 
that  \uiltes  this  community  of  artists  M-ya- 
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riko  Omart  marveled  at  "the  feelU 
piness."  Mrs.  Martha  Wright,  a  j 
lean  potter,  saw  Haystack  as  "a  ^er; 
ing  place  for  a  craftsman.  I  don' 
of  support  in  my  everyday  life  iil 
v.hat  I  want  to  be — a  craftsman 
all  the  eucouraseincnt  and  siippt^rt. 
ever  hope  for." 

EiuwUmeut  at  Hny.si.ack  rnuRc^ 
loo  for  several  sliort  sessioii.s — j^ene 
v.ecks  each— held  each  year  from 
to  mid-September.  Undergrndiiiite 
tiHie  credit  can  be  lu-ranged.  and  sc- 
are avall.ihle  for  those  who  ha'c 
1  lie  equivalent  of  one  year  ot'  <;ra 
i-lnlli'.atlon.   Simple.   imtAirnl   piiie 
weathered  to  a  soft  gi-ay  and  top( 
Ule-pitched    KhliiKle    roof.s'.    s«Tie 
(jiiarlerd   for   parriclpnnis   ai>.d   s 
furamlcs.    glas^blowlng,    graph  ios, 
making,    photography   and    ut-avi 
nays  and  decks  link  work  and  li\ 
and  a  flight  of  stAlrs  leads  to  the 
.shore.  Much  of  the  activity  is  on* 
w.^n  conducting  pottery  ses.sloii.s  t 
tona  denion-strathig  batik  dyeing  o 
decks.  Klwarlko  planning  a  new 
a  felled  tie«  in  the  wootls.  Altho'.i 
are  held  fi\e  days  a  week,  attendatii 
r»;qulred.   Tlie  studti>3  are  alway.s 
tUose  who  choose  to  work  alone —  »i 
ihe  lights  burn  until  the  early  ho 
morning   n.s   participants   conf-eii 
.spec-lal  project.  E\eniii^s  at  tiie  v 
are     tiuie.H    of    chsv    camaraderie 
f-roups  may  vi^^'t  or  play  gaioes 
African  s<'.pd  Kitme.  quickly  "l>ec 
vorlte).  Often  there  Is  a  .special  p 
'  isltlng  lecturer,  a  folk  drama 
the  Tan^anlan  wo'Klcarver.  songs. 
by  Seven  Seven. 

AdjMstinn  to  life  ar  Hay.-itiiek  < 
while.  Buraiinoh  was  used  I0  wo 
he  needed  a-  few  days  to  become  a 
lo  working  with  a  team.  But  soon 
he  was  communicating  with  the 
''Che  language  of  art."  It  was 
environment,  he  said,  that  "made 
A. 'hat  is  In  me." 

Tlie  African  artists  not  only  ta' 
jitudents  the  traditional  African  c 
ods  but  explained  the  significance 
of  pottery  or  sculpture.  "Someho' 
Inspiring  and  moving  to  hear 
that  has  traditions  that  go  bach 
foi"e  this  coxtntry  was  founded 
Wright  discovered;  "That's  a 
thing  for  a  potter  to  know  aboitt 

Often  improvising  with  the  m 
liand,  the  Africans  developed 
doing  things.  Oguntona  fotnid 
American  substlttites  gave  almost 
effect  as  the  Nigerian  ca.ssava-; 
nlqtie  of  dyeing.  Ahuwan  was 
vise  a  new  method  of  ceramics 
with  a  kiln,  then  removing  the 
placing  them  on  sawdust  and 
with  cow  dung  to  slow  the  firing 
that  he  feels  almost  duplicates 
of   traditional   African   firing.   He 
new  method  Afi-o-Raku:   "It  is  { 
word  that   1   hope   is  going   to 
potter's  dictionary  from  now  on." 

Ahtiwan's  lasting  impression  o 
was  the  response  of  his  strident.'!. 
quick  to  learn  Nigerian  pottery 
and  to  adapt  tliera  to  Western 
rtie  t«apot.  "I  was  most  intrigue  1 
couraged   by   this   ability   to   ex 
what  they  had  learned,"  he  coir.i 

The  African  scs.sion.  Dire<-lor 
WHS  one  of  the  richest  in  terms 
experience     and  one  of  the  most  » 
terms  of  productive  work.  It  was 
a  special  Afro-American  session 
encourage  more  American  blacks 
the  vitality  of  the  crafts  moveinei) 
these  two  sessions,  a  one-week  eoi 
the   African  and  black   American 
focusin.T  on  cnnent  craft  iric-!'..';  ;!.•■• 
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i)oil\  lultvu-es.  Exhibitions,  films, 
dance  and  poetry  added  to  the  enr 
of  this  bicultural  offering. 

Although      the      Afro-American 
sought  to  show  the  similarities  between 
black  American  craftsman  and  his 
counterpart,  it   also   eniphasi^ed 
to  its  coordiiiHior,  Allen  Pannln,  that 
both  share  common  craft  beginnings  and 
a  great  extent,  a  common   motivati  m 
American    bl.tck    craftsnmn    has    h 
unique  cultwc.  .  .  ." 

The  impact  of  Haystack's  African 
WIS  both  immediate  and  long  range 
was  botli  a  f;iving  and  a  receiving 
1'iie  opportunity  to  study  with  skllldd 
can  arUsi -craftsmen  and  to  learn  ab  mt 
ti-aditionivl    background    from    whlcl 
v.ork  dt.rlves  was  a  tremendous 
for  young:  people  like  Martha  Wright 
did  not  end  at  Haystack.  "In  some  wpy 

I  can't  really  foresee  now."  Mrs 
feels,  "what  I've  learned  here  will 
ill  my  work  in  the  future." 
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SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS  ANEl  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTf  Y 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBRO(|K 

OF    OHIO 

IN  IHI';  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATtlVKS 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 
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Ml'.    ASHBROOK.   Mr.    Speaker 
Suhxronimittee    on    Labor-: 
Relation.s  of  the  Hoiuse  Education 
Labor  Committee  is  currently 
heai-iug.s  on  H.R.  5900.  This  bill 
legalize  common  situs  picketing 
construction  industry. 

The  tei-m  "common  situs  picketing 
not  a  well-known  or  frequently 
pre.ssion.  It  should  be  labeled 
it   really   is — a   secondary   boyc{>tt 
other  words,  H.R.  5900  is  a  bill  to 
.secondary  boycotts  In  constructibn 

Under  cuiTent  law,  when  a  cofistr 
tion  union  has  a  dispute  with 
tractor  on  a  consti'uction  site  tht 
may  establish  a  picket  line 
down  the  work  of  that  contractdr 
the  dispute  is  settled.  Since  th^i-e 
usually  many  contractors  and 
tractors  on  a  construction  site 
not  involved  in  the  dispute,  most 
work  at  that  site  can  continue 

If  H.R.  5900  were  enacted, 
the  picket  line  would  shut  dowli 
of  all  contractors.  Even  those  c^ntr 
tors  and  subcontractors  not  a  pfirty 
the  dispute — that  is,  secondai-y 
would  become  ensnarled  in  the 
versy. 

Moreover,  as  now  di^afted,  H.: 
appeal's  to  allow  a  union  engaged 
di-spute  with  an  employer  on  a 
to   extend   its  picketing   to 
sites  where  that  employer  is 
Furthermore,  if  H.R.  5900 
the  secondaiT  effect  of  a  boycott 
.shut  down  an  industrial  plant 
instances  where  the  plant  is  coe:4teni 
with  the  construction  site. 

Building  trades  unions  should 
exempted  from  the  ban  on 
boycotts.  Neutral  employers  and 
ees  should  be  protected  from 
embroiled  in  disputes  in  wliich 
not  involved. 
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H.R.  6860— THE  ENERGY  BILL 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  Dv  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  Energj'  Conservation  and 
Conversion  Act  (H.R.  6860).  I  could  not 
support  it  becau.se  the  bill  has  been  re- 
duced to  meaningless  pap  by  the  actions 
of  this  body.  This  is  especially  disap- 
pointing to  me  since  I  had  hojjed  tliat 
the  House  would  produce  a  more  effec- 
tive bill  than  the  political  buck  passing 
Senate  version  enacted  some  months 
ago.  It  is  now  a  debatable  question  which 
body  has  produced  the  more  ineffective 
bill  to  deal  with  our  country's  energy 
crisis. 

During  the  course  of  debate  on  this 
bill  Representative  CNeh-l  asked: 

nues  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  vote  for 
America's  future? 

Well  the  answer  is  obviously  no.  What 
is  not  so  obvious  is  why  did  we  do  it  and 
what  will  be  the  result  of  our  actions? 

One  of  my  colleagues  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  his  constituents  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  an  energy  crisis.  Well  he  is 
right,  many  people  in  the  country  do 
not  beUeve  that  our  energy  problems  are 
of  crisis  proportions.  In  respome  to  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  asking  what  people 
believed  our  top  problem  was,  energy 
finished  a  woeful  third  at  7  percent  be- 
hind inflation  60  percent— high  cost  of 
living— and  imemployment  at  20  percent. 
But  regardless  of  this  opinion  sampling 
the  problem  is  real.  To  pretend  other- 
wise is  to  pervert  our  responsibilities  as 
leaders.  Are  we  to  follow  Disraeli's 
leadership  formula  when  he  said: 

I  must  follow  the  people.  Ajn  I  not  their 
leader? 

By  allowing  our  fear  of  hard  choices  to 
overcome  our  concern  for  our  counU-y's 
future  we  do  our  people  a  double  disserv- 
ice. We  not  only  deceive  them  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  energy  crisis,  we  also 
mislead  them  by  not  facing  up  to  the 
realization  that  their  other  concerns- 
inflation  and  unemployment— are  In- 
separably linked  to  energy  supplies.  You 
cannot  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  or 
ha,ve  full  employment  without  coming  to 
grips  with  the  socioeconomic  problems 
associated  with  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign powers  for  our  energy  needs. 

Ironically,  the  proponents  of  a  "do 
nothing"  policy  are  afraid  that  oil  tariffs 
gas  taxes,  gas  guzzler  taxes,  or  whatever 
might  be  necessary  woiUd  react  nega- 
tively on  our  economy.  They  argue  that 
It  will  cost  jobs  or  add  to  inflation  and  in 
Both  respects  delay  economic  recovery. 
What  they  faU  to  note  is  the  potential 
lor  disaster  if  we  cannot  summon  up  the 
national  will  to  demonstrate  to  the  OPEC 
nations  that  we  mean  business. 

To  those  who  would  drift  on  a  sea  of 
imported  oil  untU  we  are  swallowed  by  a 
Whirlpool  should  oiu-  suppliera  pull  the 
Plug,  I  pose  the  following  questions.  Does 
not  our  inept  inaction  tempt  OPEC  to  ac- 
tions such  as  their  proposed  oil  price  In- 
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creases?  How  much  will  that  outflow  of 
billions  of  dollars  cost  us  in  inflation? 
How  many  jobs  will  be  lost  because  peo- 
ple are  not  buying  because  their  dollars 
purchase  progressively  less?  The  answer 
to  the  latter  two  questions  is  plenty. 

If  you  do  not  believe  this  look  at  what 
has  already  happened  to  our  economy  in 
trying  to  compensate  for  overpriced  oil. 
The  most  recent  striking  exsunple  of  this 
is  its  contribution  to  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  New  York  City.  Economist  Eliot 
Janeway  estimated  that  conservatively 
the  additional  oil  costs  to  New  York  City 
for  fiscal  1974  were  $500  million  and  they 
will  be  that  again  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year. 

Instead  of  "biting  the  buUet"  and  en- 
acting a  sound  energy  conservation  plan, 
we  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  toothless  bill 
which  will  reinforce  the  beUef  that  given 
a  choice  between  drift  and  decisionmak- 
ing we  will  take  drift  if  it  is  popular. 

I  remain  firm  in  my  belief  tiiat  we 
must  embark  on  energy  policy  aimed  at 
intelligent  conservation  of  our  resources 
combined  with  a  search  for  alternative 
energy  som'ces  within  our  control.  Per- 
haps some  future  actions  of  the  House 
will  pursue  such  objectives.  When  that 
time  comes  I  will  support  the  effort,  but 
I  did  not  vote  for  H.R.  6860  for  it  is  a 
sham.  We  would  better  sei-ve  the  public 
by  not  passing  any  bill,  for  at  least  then 
people  would  expect  nothing.  Under  this 
bm,  the  public  will  expect  something  and 
get  nothing. 

H.R.  6860  is  a  bad  bill.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
and  most  of  my  colleagues  know  it.  We 
ought  to  defeat  It  and  begin  anew. 


BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP   MASSACHXISBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  not 
a  day  pass  that  we,  as  Americans,  do  not 
recognize,  savor,  and  protect  oui-  person- 
al rights  and  liberties;  and  consistent 
with  this  democratic  disposition  let  us 
not  passively  accept,  but  actively  de- 
plore infringements,  flagrant  or  insid- 
ious, upon  individual  freedoms  through- 
out the  world. 

As  we  dolefully  acknowledge  tlie  35th 
anniversary  of  the  annexation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the  So\iet 
Union,  our  cognizance  of  personal  free- 
doms need  only  be  elementary  to  perceive 
the  grave  perpetrations  which  have  vic- 
timized the  innocent,  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  Baltic  Republics. 

Enslaved  and  deported  to  Siberian 
concentration  camps,  stripped  of  their 
basic  personal  rights,  defrauded  by  pa- 
per promises,  denied  national  self-deter- 
mination, these  people  have  been  con- 
temporary martyrs  m  their  insuppres- 
sible  quest  suid  vow  to  freedom, 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  persecution  is  mor- 
ally and  socially  noxious,  pestilent  to  the 
principles  and  freedoms  which  we  dally 
cherish. 
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Therefore,  as  my  commemoration  of 
this  anniversary,  I  submit  that  we  as 
Americans,  imequivocally  and  uncon- 
ditionally maintain  a  position  of  nonrec- 
ognition  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union ;  an 
incorporation  which,  in  itself,  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  Baltic  people  and  their 
beliefs. 


LEGISLATION  ADOPTED  BY  THK 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA,  AND  WHERE  NECES- 
SARY, TRANSMITTED  TO  THE 
SPEAKER  IN  EARLY  JUNE,   1975 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 


OP    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi-ee  addi- 
tional acts  have  been  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
ti-ansmitted  to  the  Speaker  for  layover 
for  30  legislative  days  before  becomine 
effective  under  the  Home  Rule  Act— Pub- 
lic Law  93-198.  They  are  Council  acts 
1-15,  1-16.  and  1-18. 

.\n  additional  Council  act  of  an  emer- 
gency nature  took  effect  immediately  on 
being  signed  by  the  Mayor,  is  in  effect 
for  only  90  days,  and  does  not  need  to 
be  transmitted  to  Congress.  It  is  ac 
1-17. 

Information  in  the  committee  files  on 
these  acts  and  other  matters  before  the 
Council  is  available  to  any  Member  on 
request. 

An  explanation  of  the  acts  follows: 
Acts    AooprtD    by    the    CotJNra.    of    the 

District  op  Columbia,   and    Wheke   Nec- 

EssAav,  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 

THE  HoosE  of  Representativfs  IN  Earlv 

June,  1975 

Act  1-15 :  Sponsor,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil Tucker  (at  the  request  of  the  Mayor).  To 
extend  the  moratoritim  on  conversion  of 
rental  unit  properties  into  horizontal  prop- 
erty regimes.  Passed  by  the  Council  May  6. 
1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  on  Mav  27,  1975. 
Bill  number  1-73.  Ti-ansmltted  to  Speaker 
June  3,  1975. 

This  act  extends  from  May  31.  1975  to 
December  31,  1975  the  moratorium  on  con- 
version of  rental  units  to  condominiums 
Under  special  authority  by  Congress  in  Sec 
2  of  PX.  93-395.  the  old  D.  C.  Council  in 
1974  adopted  Regulation  74-26  declaring  the 
moratorium  with  the  May  31,  1976  expira- 
tion date.  The  CouncU  expects  to  receive 
from  the  Mayor  before  July  1.  1975.  com- 
prehensive legislation  on  condomlnltun  regu- 
lation. 

(Because  this  act  does  not  take  effect  for 
30  Congressional  legislative  days,  under  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  the  Council  has  also  passed 
act  1-17,  a  90  day  emergency  act,  which 
took  effect  Immediately  and  prevented  the 
May  31  deadline  from  lapsing) . 

Act  1-16:  Sponsor,  CouncUmembers  Clarke 
and  Douglas  Moore.  To  declare  the  birthday 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  to  be  aii 
official  holiday.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  on 
May  28,  1976.  BUI  number  1-2.  Transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  on  June  10,  1975. 

This  act  amends  D.  C.  Code  section  28-2701 
by  adding  to  the  days  lUted  In  that  section 
as  legal  holidays  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
January  15,  Dr.  King's  birthday.  Bills  to  the 
same  effect  have  been  Introduced  In  recent 
Congresses. 
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The  CoancQ  oommlttas  raport  meconqMUiy. 
lug  this  blU  BUtM  tlutt  tb*  oort  to  tli*  Dis- 
trict govenunent  wlU  to  %a$6fi00  In  taoUday 
pay  lor  eawntUl  vorksn  and  ^iJS  oUUJon  In 
loss  of  production. 

Act  1-17:  Sponsor.  Council  Chairman 
Tucker  (at  the  request  at  the  Mayor).  To 
extend  the  moratorium  on  conversion  of 
rental  unit  propertlea  Into  horizontal  prop. 
erty  regimes.  Adopted  by  the  Council  on 
May  27,  1976.  Emergency  act  In  effect  for 
only  90  days.  Identical  to  act  1-16.  Emer- 
gency acts  talce  effect  when  signed  by  the 
Mayor  and  do  not  have  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congreas  for  30  day  layover.  Signed  by 
Mayor  on  May  28. 

The  emergency  situation,  as  stated  In  a 
resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Council  at  the 
same  session  this  act  was  adopted.  Is  that 
there  is  a  grave  bousing  crisis  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  particularly  In  regard  to  the 
supply  of  rental  units  avaUable  to  persons 
of  low.  moderate  and  middle  Income,  and 
especially  to  elderly  persons,  and  that  con- 
version of  rental  units  into  condominiums 
is  Irreversible  once  completed  and  would  de- 
crease the  housing  supply.  Increase  cost  and 
overcrowding  In  housing. 

Act  1-18:  Sponsor,  Councllmember  Spauld- 
Ing.  To  extend  the  effective  dates  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  Public  Poatsecondary  Ed- 
ucation Raorganlzatton  Act.  Passed  by  the 
council  IKay  27,  1976.  Signed  by  the  Mayor 
June  13.  1975.  Bill  number  1-75.  Transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  on  June  17,  1976. 

TBis  bill  postpones  the  effective  date  and 
all  other  dates  In  Pi.  93-^1  for  one  year. 
For  example,  the  Trustees  for  the  new  uni- 
versity were  to  be  appointed  by  August  2, 
1976.  That  date  U  changed  to  August  2,  1978. 

The  Council  has  under  consideration  Bill 
1-115  which  makes  extensive  changes  In 
PX.  93-471.  A  committee  of  the  Council  held 
hearings  on  March  7  and  8.  1976.  on  the 
subject. 

(Because  act  1-18  does  not  take  effect  for 
30  Congressional  legislative  days  under  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  the  July  1.  1976  effective 
date  of  Pi.  93-471  will  have  passed  before 
this  act  postponing  that  effective  date  takes 
effect.  For  this  reason  on  June  10,  1976,  the 
Coimcil  passed  an  emergency  act  Identical 
to  act  1-18.  If  signed  by  the  Mayor  or  passed 
by  the  Council  over  a  veto  by  the  Mayor,  the 
emergency  act  would  take  effect  immediately 
and  accomplish  the  ptirpoees  of  act  1-18). 


DIALOG  ON  CHANGE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxDfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdcai.  June  19.  1975 
Ut.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyle  H, 
Boiren,  a  former  Member  from  Oklahoma, 
has  responded  to  the  call  for  dialog  on 
long-range  national  needs  with  these 
suggestions: 

1  believe,  and  I  think  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  believe  that— The  Federal  "bu- 
reaucracy should: 

1.  Be  reduced  in  number  and  In  personnel 
by  at  least  50%. 

2.  Should  have  no  power  to  issue  (via  Scl- 
eral Register)  rules  that  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  believe  that— national  economics 
demands  that : 

1.  Spending  by  Congress  should  be  limited 
to  the  amount  of  money  in  any  one  year 
that  taxes  produce. 

2.  That  every  year  at  least  10%  of  the  tax 
take  shoiUd  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt. 
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VISIT  U.S.A.  BICENTENN]  AL  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MUR  >HY 


OF  MEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  19. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York, 
er.  many  times  dm-ing  the  r 
years  various  legislative  pr 
been  advanced  to  eliminate 
and  cumbersome  visa  ._., 
posed  by  our  Government  wl4ch 

foreign  visitors  from   

United  States,  but  unf ortunatf  ly 
instance,  these  proposals  havj^ 
enacted  into  law.  During 
preparation  for  the  200th 
the  birth  of  our  great  Natior , 
perative  that  Congress  pass  am  I 
ident  sign  the  Visit  U.S.A. 
Anniversary  Act  which   is 
provide  for  the  elimination  o_ 
sary  visa  requirements  and,  a 
time  guard  against  the  Ulega 
aliens. 

Over  a  half  century  ago, 
War   I   security   measure. 
States  began  to  require  each 
obtain  a  visa  from  an 
abroad.  The  requirements 
this    prescreening    process 
rendered  obsolete  by  a  major 

tourism  from  abroad,  a 

duction  in  travel  time,  and  th( 
some  35  other  nations — at  the 
the  United  States  after  World 
require  no  visas  from  Americ^i 
In    1968,   President   Lyndon 
Industry-Government  SpeciPl 
on  Travel  stated  that — 

The  present  entry  procedures  . 
and  buslne.<is  visitors  to  the  Unite 
outmoded.  They  serve  only  to  pro  ect 
verse  image  of  this  nation's  w 
receive  foreign  guests. 
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The  imposition  of  these  tim( 
ing  entry  requirements  discouifiges 
ism  to  the  United  States, 
necessary    and    increasingly 
workload  on  our  consulate  stj 
and  gives  foreign  visitors  the 
that  this  Nation  is  greeting  thim 
ingly  rather  than  graciously. 

At  this  critical  point  in  ou 
history.  It  is  most  urgent  thai   . 
UJ3JV.  Bicentennial  Anniversa  y 
come   law    thereby    increasin  f 
travel  to  this  country,  improvir  g 
eign  relations  through  promot 
ter  understanding  of  America 
out  the  world,  improving  our 
payments  and  strengthening  . 
reducing  the  manpower  requii 
foreign  service  posts  in  designated 
tries,  facilitating  the  Immigi-Jtion 

Naturalization  Service's ^-. 

of  Immigration  preclearance, 
importantly,  allowing  us  to  . 
ers  from  abroad  more  efiBcientlj 
pitably. 

The  bill  before  us  would 
Attorney  General  and  the 
State  to  exempt,  during  calendar 
1976,  nationals  of  foreign  cour  bries 
ignated  by  the  Secretary  of  Stjte 
basis  of  reciprocity  from  the .  _ 
to  have  a  visa  prior  to  entry 
United  States  while,  at  the 
maintaining  the  existing  statlitorj' 
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emption  for  nationals  of  forelgi 
uous  territory  or  of  adjacent 

residents  thereof  having  a  c 

tionality  with  such  nationals.  Tt 
abuse  of  the  foreign  visitor 
this  bill  specifies  that:  First,  . 
thorized  by  the  act  may  not  be 
than  90  days  nor  may  such 
tion  be  renewed  or  extended;  atu 
the  status  of  the  visitor  may  . 
justed  to  that  of  an  immigrant  _ 
visit.  It  is  clearly  contemplated 
plementing   regulations   would 
specify  that  such  a  visitor  woul( 

required  to  possess  a  valid 

for  a  period  of  at  least  6  month; 
the  term  of  his  visit,  and  the  : 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service 
quire  additional  precautions, 
quiring  nonrefundable  roundtri;  > 
and  a  certification  by  each  visito 
or  she  is  not  ineligible  for 
der  the  provisions  of  section  212  ( 
Immigration    and    Nationality 
other  applicable  provisions  of  .  _ 
short,  the  bill  would  greatly  facii 
enti-y  of  foreign  visitors  into  th^ 
States  without  lessening  the 
our  great  Nation. 

Elimination  of  the 
cumbei-some  barriers  to  the  entr ' 
eign  visitors  to  the  United  State  ; 
overdue,  and  I  urge  that  prompt 
vorable  consideration  be  given  to 
to  assure  that  such  barriers  to 
visitors  do  not  exist  during  our 
celebration  of  its  Bicentennial 
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AMERICA  ITEEDS  MORE 
ZACTEIRY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLI  4S 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  June  19.  197i 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  , 
today  in  Congress  many  of  our 
sions  center  on  energy.  We  all  ki 
the  best  answer  is  for  America  to 
more  oil,  gas,  and  coal.  We 
less  dependent  on  foreign  imports 

I  was  looking  through  some  _ 
llcations  and  found  an  interestini 
written  20  years  ago  In  i955 
was  printed  in  the  Progress 
the  Southern  Gas  Association 
1955. 

The  ai-ticle  was  written  by  a 
tributor  who  was  keenly  concerrfed 
seeing  the  producers  develop 
The  man  who  wrote  the  statement 
C.  H.  Zachry,  president  of  the 
Union  Gas  Co.  Here  is  a  man 
concerned  with  having  more  , 
tribute.  His  conclusion,  which  .._ 
ten  20  years  ago,  was  deregulatioi 
You  will  be  interested  in  reading  i, 
the  section  of  Zachry's  penetratir  g 
ysis: 

Ar,iFRiCA  Needs  More 
The  assignment  given  to  me  is 
the  problems  brought  about  by 
ulatlon  of  the  producer  and  to 
effect  upon  the  distribution 
Industry.  WlU  the  results  of  tbia 
of  the  producers  be  beneficial  or 
Insofar  as  the  distributors  are 
In  1938,  the  United  States 
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the  Natural  Oas  Act  providing  for  Federal 
regulation  of  natural  gas  companies  trans- 
porting natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  original  law  said — production  and  gath- 
ering not  included  I  Congress  reiterated  the 
fact  again  in  1950  by  passing  the  Kerr  bUl, 
I  which  was  vetoed  by  President  Harry  Tru- 
man) .  The  Federal  Power  Commission  for  six- 
teen years  prior  to  June  19S4  had  held  that 
it  was  not  authorized  under  the  law  to  reg- 
ulate the  field  prices  of  producers.  The  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  last  June  threw  into 
the  machinery,  not  only  the  well  known  mon- 
key wrench  but,  I  think,  the  whole  tool  chest 
when  it  rendered  the  famous  Phillips  deci- 
tion. 

The  distribution  companies  have,  during 
the  past  several  years,  sustained  very  sub- 
stantial increased  costs  of  rendering  service 
to  their  customers.  One  of  the  important  ele- 
ments in  their  cost  of  service  has,  of  course, 
been  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  gas 
supply.  We  natural  gas  distributors  have 
found  It  necessary  to  present  rate  cases  and 
to  adjust  our  rates  upward.  Some  have  been 
forced  to  increase  their  rates  several  times  In 
the  past  few  years.  How  is  the  best  way  to 
solve  these  problem? 

With  producer  prices  controlled  and  sup- 
plies limited,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  distrib- 
utor might  face  a  situation  of  dividing  up 
a  dwindling  supply  of  natural  gas  and  at 
higher  prices. 

In  America,  what  causes  a  wanted  com- 
modity to  command  a  high  price? 
Answer:  "Scarcity." 

Conversely,  In  our  system  of  economy  how 
can  we  get  a  lower  price? 
Answer:  "Increase  production." 
History  tells  us  of  many  attempts  by  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  control  prices 
of  commodities,  nearly  always  with  the  high- 
est of  motives.  Even  as  far  back  as  2,000 
B.C.  it  was  tried  without  success.  In  301 
AD..  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian,  in  trjlng 
to  control  high  prices,  issued  a  famous  edict 
fixing  maximum  prices  at  which  beef,  grain, 
eggs  and  other  commodities  could  be  sold— 
with  death  to  violators!  Did  this  result  in 
lower  prices  and  full  production?  It  did 
neither.  Lefs  look  at  the  history  book: 
•After  that  the  many  oppressions  which  he 
had  put  into  practice  had  brought  forth  a 
general  dearth  upon  the  Empire,  then  he  set 
himself  to  regulate  the  prices  of  all  vendible 
things.  There  was  much  bloodshed  upon 
very  slight  and  trifling  account  and  the 
people  brought  provisions  no  more  to  mar- 
ket, and  this  increased  the  dearth  so  much, 
that  at  last,  after  many  had  died  by  It 
the  law  Itself  was  laid  aside." 

Sixty  short  years  later  Emperor  Julian  tried 
It  again,  this  time  on  corn.  Same  good  mo- 
tive, same  bad  result.  Historian  Gibbon  com- 
ments, "The  consequences  might  have  been 
foreseen  and  were  soon  felt.  The  proprietors 
of  land  withheld  from  the  city  the  accus- 
tomed supply  and  the  small  quantities  that 
appeared  in  the  market  were  secretly  sold  at 
an  advanced  Illegal  price." 

During  the  French  Revolution,  It  was  tried 
History  tells  us:  "The  first  result  of  the 
Maximum  (price  control  law)  was  that  every 
means  was  taken  to  evade  the  fixed  price 
imposed,  and  the  farmers  brought  In  as  UtUe 
produce  as  they  possibly  could.  This  In- 
creased the  scarcity  and  the  people  in  the 
city  were  put  on  ration."  Law  repealed  after 
.vear  and  a  half. 

Possibly  old  Adam  Smith  points  It  all  up 
In  his  Wealth  of  Nations  in  1776.  referring  to 
one  of  England's  eariy  attempts  to  repeal 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  govern- 
ment price-fixing.  He  said,  "But  there  is 
one  other  thlnge  which  wold  helpe  somewhat 
ior  the  cheapness  of  victuals,  and  that  to. 
If  nyther  the  Lorde  Mayour  of  London  nor  no 
other  officer  might  have  none  authority  to 
settle  any  price  of  victuals." 
Did  you  notice  one  thing  In  common  In 
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each  of  the  Instances  cited?  "The  people 
brought  no  more  goods  to  the  market." 

The  natural  gas  pipeline  company  and 
distributor  are  regulated,  why  not  the  pro- 
ducer? His  answer  is  Uiat  the  pipeline  com- 
pany and  the  distributor  are  Public  Utilities 
and  the  producer  is  not. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
average  value  of  gas  In  1953  at  the  wellhead 
was  9.2  cente  per  MCP.  approximate! v  20  per 
cent  below  the  1922  price  of  11.1  cents.  In 
the  intervening  30  years,  average  wellhead 
prices  dropped  gradually  to  6.0  cents  In 
1934  and  on  down  to  a  low  of  4.5  cents  in 
1940. 

This  in  Itself  Is  eloquent  testimony  that  a 
free  competitive  economy  provides  its  own 
regulation  and  consumer  protection. 

We  can  answer  that  such  competition  has 
increased  supplies  of  gas  at  cost,  which, 
though  higher,  are  stlU  generally  competitive 
with  alternate  fuels. 

But  doesn't  logic  bring  us  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  our  tried  and  true  system  of 
free  enterprise  offers  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining our  objectives?  A  free  market  means 
more  and  more  production. 


HEW  NURSING  HOME  REGULATIONS 
UNFAIR 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  197S 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
1,000  Americans  become  "aged."  These 
proud  individuals  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Nations  elderly,  who  are  too  often  un- 
represented and  ignored.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  representatives  of  all  tlie 
people  to  stand  up  In  their  behalf  and 
assume  a  role  of  leadership  at  times  of 
injustice. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  new  regulations  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1974,  pertaining  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  s 
payment  for  reserved  beds  in  long-care 
facilities  imder  medicaid.  The  regula- 
tions provide  that  home  visits  may  be 
taken  up  to  six  times  annually  and  that 
they  may  not  be  taken  more  than  twice 
per  calendar  quarter,  but  they  stipulate 
that  each  visit  may  not  exceed  3  days. 

While  I  fully  endorse  the  concept  of 
home  visitation,  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  3 -day  restriction  imposes  an  undue 
hardship  to  nursing  home  residents  and 
their  families.  It  is  Imperative  that  those 
writing  regulations  for  federally  funded 
nursing  homes  imderstand  the  social 
and  psychological  problems  Involved  in 
this  issue. 

Last  week  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
suggesting  the  Department  amend  Its 
regulations  to  permit  residents  in  long- 
care  facilities  the  option  to  be  away 
from  the  facility  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  days  per  calendar  quarter  and  not 
to  exceed  the  annual  total  of  18  days 
already  established. 

According  to  Dr.  Keith  Weikel,  Com- 
missioner of  Medical  Services  Adminis- 
traUon  at  HEW,  there  will  be  no  eco- 
nomic impact  as  a  result  of  this  type  of 
change,  since  the  total  amount  of  allow- 
able visitation  days  in  both  the  HEW 
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regulatl(m  and  my  proposal  are  identical. 
Elderly  residents  In  my  district,  Bronx 
and  Westchester  Counties,  New  York, 
living  in  nursing  homes,  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  combining  at  least  2  of 
the  allowed  3 -day  visits.  Traveling  long 
distances  make  home  visits  Impractical 
under  the  3-day  restriction  and  most  of 
our  elderly  wish  to  be  with  their  famlUes 
at  holiday  time,  for  example,  Christmas. 
It  is  unfair  to  prohibit  the  elderly  this 
basic  freedom  of  choice. 

These  regulations  also  state  that 
medicaid  reimbursements  may  be  made 
to  nursing  homes  while  patients  are 
away  from  the  facility  on  "home  visits." 
However,  reimbiu-sement  is  made  only 
for  those  days  during  which  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  the  reserved  bed  would 
otherwise  be  required  for  occupancy  bv 
another  patient. 

The  State  of  New  York  Department 
of  Social  Services  has  further  compli- 
cated matters  for  the  elderly  by  their 
narrow  Interpretation  of  these  HEW 
i-egulations.  Nursing  home  operators  are 
being  asked  to  certify  that  there  were  no 
vacancies  in  the  facihty  in  order  to  be 
paid  for  a  bed  retained  for  a  "patient" 
wlio  is  visiting  on  a  home  visit.  Accord- 
ing to  an  administrator  In  my  district, 
this  has  the  effect  of  making  every  aged 
person,  whose  services  are  being  paid  for 
by  medicaid,  a  prisoner  in  the  facility. 

I  am  not  alone  in  urging  that  the  HEW 
regulations  be  modified.  Tlie  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  repre- 
senting 8 '2  million  dedicated  members, 
along  with  the  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aged  both  support  my 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  burden  placed  on 
residents  of  long-term  care  facilities  bv 
the  current  3-day  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  agree  with  a 
New  York  City  administrator  involved 
with  the  nursing  home  program.  He  said. 
This  very  strict,  cruel,  and  punishing  leg- 
islation must  be  changed. 

We  as  Americans  must  continue  to 
adhere  to  and  strive  for  basic  humani- 
tarian principles  of  human  decency  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual.  On  that 
basis.  I  ask  all  Members  to  support  mv 
prof>osal. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  corre- 
spondence I  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Secretary' 
Weinberger  concerning  this. 

American  Association  of  Homes 

FOR  THE  Aging. 

June  13.  1975. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
U.S.  Houte  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  On  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  the 
national  organization  representing  homes 
and  faculties  for  the  aging,  I  urge  you  to 
take  whatever  action  you  can  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  caused  the  200.000  elderly  residents 
of  our  hmnes  by  the  Federal  regulation 
which  currently  places  a  three-day  limita- 
tion on  home  visits. 

Our  Association  feels  that  the  current  reg- 
ulation which  Imposes  this  limitation  falls 
to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  while  fam- 
ilies may  not  have  resources  to  care  for  their 
aging  family  members  on  a  full-time  basis. 
many  are  able  to  accommodate  them  for 
short  term  visits  not  limited  to  three  days. 
We  believe  that  the  therapeutic  ben^ts  of 
such  visits  to  both  the  residents  of  long  term 
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cars  facUlUM  and  Um  famulM  of  th«ee  resi- 
dents *r»  an  important  oaai|K»«nt  of  long 
term  car©,  ao  mucb  so  tbat  iiMmy  phyalciana 
inpinde  such  vtelts  as  a  part  of  a  patient's 
plan  of  care. 

A  number  of  persons  residing  In  our  homes 
have  expressed  an  Interest  In  combining  two 
or  more  of  the  aUoved  tbree-day  visits  either 
because  ta-avellng  dlstanoes  make  home  visits 
Impractical  under  the  three-day  restriction 
or  because  of  a  dealre  to  spend  a  longer  peri- 
od of  time  at  home,  particularly  around  holi- 
days. The  current  regulations  effectively  pre- 
vent such  visits  from  taking  place. 

Our  Aasoeiatloa  is  pleased  to  learn  of  your 
Interest  la  this  matter  and  would  appreci- 
ate any  aotton  you  could  undertake  to  allevi- 
ate the  burden  placed  on  residents  on  long 
term  care  facilities  by  the  current  three-day 
llmltaUon. 

V-'lt-h  best  wkihes. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAKO  A.  Shobt. 

PresUlent. 

House  op  RKPKFSEitTA'nvEs, 
Wmthington,  D.C.,  June  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Caspab  Weikbebcex. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  M«.  Secretakt:  On  December  17, 
1974,  The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, published  in  the  Federal  Register  new 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  payment  for 
reserve  beds  In  long-care  facilities  under 
medicaid.  These  regulations  state  that  medic- 
aid payments  may  be  made  to  nursing  homes 
while  patleilts  are  away  from  the  facllltv  on 
'lionie  visits."  (Home  visits  defined  to"  In- 
clude visits  with  relatives  and  frlend.i  and 
leaves  to  participate  In  State  approved  rcha- 
billtBTive  programs  )  These  home  visits,  al- 
though they  may  be  taken  as  often  as  six 
times  annually,  may  not  be  taken  more  than 
twice  per  calendar  quarter,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  days  per  visit. 

Willie  I  have  no  reservations  about  the 
Intent  t>f  this  regulation.  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  the  three  day  restriction  Im- 
posed on  patients  for  each  visit  away  from 
the  faculty.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
restriction  places  an  undue  hardship  not 
only  on  the  older  people  which  It  especially 
affects  but  also  on  their  famUles.  In  many 
cases,  a  day  must  be  allowed  for  travelling 
each  way  which  leaves  only  one  day  for 
visiting. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  tJepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  amend  Its  regulations  to 
permit  residents  In  long  care  facilities 
the  option  to  be  away  from  the  facility 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  days  per  calen- 
dar quarter  and  not  to  exceed  the  annual 
number  of  days  already  established,  i.e..  18 
days.  This  would,  thus,  eliminate  the  Inequi- 
table three  day  limit  presently  imposed. 

I  have  talked  to  Commissioner  Keith 
Weikel  and  he  has  stated  to  me  that  there 
will  be  no  economic  Impact  as  a  result  of 
this  t>-pe  of  change.  It  U  certainly  not  our  In- 
tention to  create  a  problem  for  these  peo- 
ple, who  by  the  very  nature  of  their  being 
in  nursing  homes,  have  already  been  through 
many  personal  problems. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  also  with  the 
American  Association  of  Nursing  Homes  for 
the  Aging  and  they  are  In  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  this  proposed  change.  I  have  also  per- 
sonally heard  from  many  elderly  people  in 
nurilng  homes  describing  In  many  cases,  the 
pathetic  situations  that  thev  are  faced  with 
due  to  the  three  day  llmlUt'ion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  be  able  to  hn- 
medlately  bring  about  a  change  In  this  regu- 
lution  In  order  that  many  older  people  now 
m  nursing  home*  could  spend  several  days 
with  their  friends  and  families  this  summer. 
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Thank  you  again  for  your 
tion  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  A. 

Member 
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Mi-.  STEELMAN.  Mr 
I  was  elected  to  serve  in 
worked  in  the  executive  brai  , 
utive  director  of  the  Presides  t 
Council  on  Miiiority  Business 
I  am  well  acquainted  with 
work  done  by  the  Office  of  I. 
ness  Enterprise — OMBE — an  I 
outspoken  on  the  need  for 
tention  to  and  activity  in 
nority   enterprise.   In    the 
Star-News  of  Tuesday,  Juile 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  devoted 
to  a  defense  of  OMBE  and 
I  would  like,  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  for  his 
quence  on  tliis  subject,  and 
full  text  of  his  article  into 

MiNoRTTY  Business  Agency 
Saved 

Tlie  House  Appropriations  _ 
dead  aim  the  other  day  on 
Minority  Business  Enterpri.^e 
blast  intended  to  blow  this  llttl 
out  of  the  water.  Let  us  hope 
ment  missed. 

At  least  a  hundred  biu'eaus. 
fices  and  commissions  must  be 
Ing  programs  Intended  to  aid  _... 
most  valuable,  by  far  Is  OMBE. 
other  agencies  offer  little  more 
Aids  and  aspirin:  they  treat 
causes.  OMBEs  approach  has 
Ing. 

Created  by  executive  order  In 
operates  out  of  modest  offices  L 
merce  Department.   The   agenc; 
erately,  and  perhaps  unlortuna 
profile  low.  Well  known  within 
nlty  of  blacks.  Spanish-Amerlc-., 
dlans.  OMBE  seldom  Is  publlciz  d 
else.  It  has  245  employes  and  a 
annual  appropriation.  In  a  gov< 
hires  2.5  million  employes  and 
billion.  OMBE  is  barely  a  footnote 

The  agency  exists  for  one 
to  assist  blacks  and  other 
want  to  go  In  business  for 
loans  no  money,  but  It  enc_„_. 
and  provides  professional  advio 
25.000  clients  a  year.  OMBE  Is 
pro-capitalism,  pro-marketplace 
prise.  To  that  extent,  it  Is  plain 
vative"  outfit. 

Perhaps  that  explains  the 

The  House  Appropriations  C 

Inated  by  liberal  Democrats,  lasl 
ed  Its  staff  to  make  a  specia 
OMBE.  ^ 

The  committee  staff  could 
one    good    thing    to    say    aboui 
charged  that  OMBE  was  gvillty 
tlon.     Inefficiency,     unlmpressly, 
meuts  and  general  lno(xnpeten(  s 
saw  OMBK  as  an  agency  riddled 
Ing    and    weakened    by    poor 
OMBE  had  oversaturated  such 
Tork  and  Chicago,  and  neglected 
of  the  country. 
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A  more  charitable  view  mlgh 
knowledged  OMBEs  problems  as  i 
rlous  and  no  more  novel  than 
lems  of  many  other  federal  _„-.._ 
start-up  years.  Plenty  of  mistake 
have  been  made.  But  look  at  th( 

In  1969,  there  were  24  minority 
$270   million   In   assets.   Now 
minority  banks  with  assets  of  $1. 

In    1969.   tliere  were  43   

:uid  \Oan  institutions.  Now  there 

la   1969  some  450  minority 
aud  franchise  companies  with 
estimated   at   IS67.5   million.   Now 
2,450  .'iuch  companies  with  receipt 
$1C0  million. 

Six  years  ago.  only  14  minor Itj 
men  were  known  to  have  auto 
Today  there  are  234  such 
receipts  of  $585  million. 

Thts  .same  period  has  teen 
minority   businessmen   go  Into  .-, 
tions.  retail  trade,  trucking,  cable 
and  construction.  In  1969.  the  ft  . 
ernment   made  only  $12.6   millio)i 
chases   from   minority  companies 
•74.  tlie  sum  was  $700  million. 

It   woi.iid  be  absurd,  of  course 
O.MBE  alone  for  this  gratifying 
Small   Business   Administration 
an   important  role.  The  private 
done  much.  Manv  factors  have 

But  tlii  Office  of  Minority 
prise  is  an  Immensely  useful  ., 
in  the  minority  community.  It 

characteristics   of   ambition,    1 

dustry  and  personal  dignity  that 
tial  to  the  long-r.inge  assimilation 
Ities  into  the  main  stream  of 
When  the  day  comes  that  the 
is  no  longer  a  novelty,  and  the 

dealer    is    just    another    busin 

haps   OMBE   could   be  abolished, 
time  is  not  now. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  SECURITY  » 
AND  AMERICAN 


FOLIC  [ES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTKTIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1915 


Mr.   DERWINSKI.    Mr. 
International    Relations 
on  International  Oi-ganizations 
I  am  a  member,  recently  held 
ings  on  human  rights  in  the 
of  Korea.  Of  the  witnesses  wh< 
before   this   subcommittee 
highly  critical  of  the  present 
ment  of  South  Korea  and  soi 
mended  a  sharp  reduction  in 
aid  and  withdrawal  of  America  a 

In  fairness  to  the  govemmejt 
of  our  allies,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
colleagues  should  have  the  _, 
of  reading  a  statement  which 
a  balanced  view  of  the  problem 
rights   against   national   secur 
statement,  which  I  should  like 
in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
by  Dr.  Richard  Walker, 
Institute  of  International 
University  of   South   Carolina 
expert   in   East   Asian   affairs 
experience. 

Dr.  Walker  points  out  that 
Americans  are  quite  naturally 

about  the  decline  of  civil 

where,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
we  must  be  careful  not  to 
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the  Internal  politics  of  that  nation  and 
also  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
particular  sltiiatlon  that  country  may 
now  be  in.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
South  Korea  Is  threatened  by  its  Com- 
munist neighbor  to  the  nortli;  there  Is 
also  little  doubt,  as  all  the  witnesses 
before  this  subcommittee  admitted,  that 
a  Communist  takeover  in  South  Korea 
would  mean  the  extinguishment  of  all 
liberties  in  that  country. 

For  those  who  are  Interested  in  a  bal- 
anced and  realistic  view  of  what  is  now 
happening  in  Korea  I  recommend  Dr. 
Walker's  able  assessment: 

Problems  of  Secubitt  ik  Korea  and 
Amebican  Policies 
(By  Richard  Louis  Walker) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee  on   International   Organization: 
It  is  a  privilege  few  me  to  be  able  to  sbaie 
with  you  today  some  observations  about  the 
current  situation  In  East  Asia  and  In  par- 
ticular on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

I  believe  I  should  point  out  that  my  Inter- 
est In  this  area  dates  back  more  than  thirty 
years,  when  I  served  there  during  World  War 
II  and  that  It  has  been  the  focus  of  my  spe- 
cialization and  concentration  ever  since. 
Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  month 
I  was  recaUed  to  active  service  when  North 
Korea  launched  an  attack  against  the  R«- 
publlc  ot,  Korea  on  June  25.  1950,  so  I  be- 
lieve you  can  imderstand  that  I  have  an 
especial  Interest  In  the  problem  of  security 
in  Korea  and  In  developments  on  that 
peninsula. 

I  have  followed  with  Intense  interest  your 
Subconunlttee's  Hearings  over  the  past  two 
years  and  had  the  opportunity  to  submit  a 
statement  for  your  record  last  year  whUe  I 
was  In  HawaU  conducting  research  on  the 
problem  of  our  security  relations  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  subject  which  your  Subcommittee  has 
been  considering  is  one  which  is  of  obvious 
importance  In  the  world  balance;  our  na- 
tion must  express  and  sustain  an  abiding  In- 
terest In  the  field  of  human  rights.  Our  al- 
liances and  our  policies,  many  of  which  are 
offered  as  alternatives  to  the  positions  of  the 
Communist  states,  must  at  all  times  en- 
courage the  development  of  free  Institutions 
and  the  guarantee  for  fundamental  human 
riglits  as  goals. 

Although  human  rights  Is  a  subject  always 
timely,  your  Subcommltte*  In  Its  cun»nt 
deliberations  Is  confronted  with  a  dilemma 
of  which  I  know  you  are  aU  too  aware:  WIU 
undue  emphasis  and  criticism  at  a  particular 
juncture  signal  to  the  leadens  In  North  Korea 
a  decrease  Ui  our  commitment  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  Invite  actions  which  could 
prove  fatal  to  the  human  rights  of  thousands 
of  Koreans  and  their  allies  through  war?  We 
aU  recognize— and  our  own  warthne  crises 
and  experiences  have  borne  out— that  some 
rights  guaranteed  In  times  of  peace  must 
he  sacrificed  at  critical  moments. 
,a^„*'."'I*'^*  question  In  1076,  as  it  was  In 
1950,  Is  how  great  Is  the  crlslB  and  threat  to 
peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  In  the  wake 
of  the  disaster  In  Vietnam  and  based  upon 
actions  and  statements  from  Pyongyane  it  Is 
my  assessment  that  the  threat  to  pei^  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula  is  serious  Indeed.  The 
North  Korean  leader  Klb  n  Sung  has  been 
makmg  statements  designed  to  warn  the 
American  people  against  continued  support 
for  South  Korea  and  to  exploit  whatever  ad- 
vantage accrues  from  the  Communist  victory 
In  Vietnam.  His  statements  bear  a  remark- 
able sUnUwlty  to  those  made  to  1960.  For 
example,  on  April  18.  1975,  In  Peking.  Kim  n 
Sung  warned: 

"If  revolution  takes  place  In  south  Korea, 
V  e,  as  one  and  the  same  nation,  will  not  Just 
CXXI 1264— Part  16, 
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look  at  It  with  folded  arms  but  will  strongly 
support  the  south  Korean  people. 

"If  the  enemy  ignites  war  recklessly,  «« 
shall  resolutely  answer  It  with  war  and  com- 
pletely destroy  the  aggressors. 

"In  this  war,  we  will  only  lose  the  Military 
Demarcation  Line  and  wUl  gain  ttie  coun- 
try's reunification."' 

In  light  of  such  statements  we  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades we  have  had  a  truce  but  not  peace  In 
Korea.  Insecurity  has  been  the  haUmark  of 
the  situation  In  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
North  has  consistently  pledged  to  "Uberate" 
the  South,  has  taken  numerous  actions  In  de- 
fiance of  the  terms  of  the  truce,  and  has  had 
the  consistent  support  and  moral  backing  of 
Peking  and  Moscow  for  what  It  terms  its 
"sacred  task"  of  reunification.  The  political 
conditions  which  Kim  n  Sung  cites  in  1975 
for  peaceful  unification  are  precisely  those 
which  he  attempted  to  force  upon  South 
Korea  a  quarter  century  ago. 

The  South  has  no  similar  backing  from  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  or  Japan 
for  a  reunification  with  a  forward  policy  and 
has  been  In  a  constantly  defensive  position. 
This  one-sided  game  has  tended  to  exacerbate 
a  mood  of  Insecurity  and  doubts  about  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States.  One  of  our 
chief  concerns  has  been  to  allay  the  doubts 
so  that  the  leadership  In  the  South  can  break 
out  of  what  has  become  a  siege  mentality  and 
consistently  Insecure  position  of  almost  total 
reliance  on  defense.  The  political  tuiommi^ 
and  the  difficulty  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  human  rights  in  Korea  must  be  put 
In  perspective  and  proportion  In  a  society 
where  division,  contests,  contention,  and 
disagreement  which  accompany  our  n<»nnal 
political  processes,  are  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  always  possible  to 
guarantee  that  our  cTUes  will  consistently 
and  universally  guarantee  that  the  rights, 
which  we  Americans  take  for  granted  or  wish 
to  see  enlarged,  are  avaUable  to  their  pe<vle. 
Even  m  that  great  fountalnhead  of  most  of 
our  human  and  poUtlcal  rights.  Great  Bri- 
tain, fundamental  rights  In  Northern  Ireland 
as  well  as  occasionally  In  England  itself,  have 
been  restricted  because  of  the  Insecurities  at- 
tendant upon  IRA  terrorism.  Our  own  Civil 
War  and  the  reconstruction  aftermath  In  the 
South  witnessed  serious  infringements  of 
basic  liberties. 

I  know  that  It  Is  obvious  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Subcommittee  that  In  the  case 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea,  the  relationship  of 
Insectmty  and  repression  is  a  "chicken  and 
egg"  issue.  I  Join  with  you  in  lamenting  a 
number  of  the  measures  by  the  Park  govern- 
ment which  have  seemed  only  to  undermine 
its  Image,  support,  and  vlabUlty  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  Join  with  many  of  our  senior  officials 
In  the  Executive  Branch  In  searching  and 
hoping  to  find  a  way  to  encourage  Uie  gov- 
ernment of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  to  break 
away  from  the  downward  spiral  brought  on 
by  the  siege  mentality.  I  know  that  again  and 
again  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  In 
Seoul  and  our  military  conunanders  have 
made  representations  and  attempted  to  en- 
courage a  more  positive  feeling  of  self-con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  President  Park  and 
his  government. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KBMTXrCKT 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  establishes  a 
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fair  and  equitable  system  of  distributing 
available  natural  gas  sullies  this  win- 
ter, thousands  of  industries  and  schools 
will  have  to  close  down  for  months,  and 
many  thousands  of  employees  will  be 
out  of  work.  In  my  own  area  of  Kentucky, 
it  is  proposed  to  put  a  100-percent  cut- 
back in  effect  for  industrial  users  for  5 
months,  and  a  40-percent  cutback  for 
commercial  users  over  the  same  period. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  such 
a  cutback,  and  in  testimony  delivered  to 
a  hearing  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion on  June  17, 1  gave  my  reasons  why 
there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  such  a 
cutback. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  my  short  state- 
ment at  the  FPC  hearing  in  the  Record: 
Statement  by  Representative  Cahl  D. 

Perkins 
I  do  not  want  to  overload  the  hearing  rec- 
ord with  Information  already  In  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I  am  sure 
the  Commission  knows  that  the  proposed  100 
per  cent  cutback  to  Eastern  Kentucky  users 
of  natural  gas,  and  the  smaller  but  stUl  ex- 
treme cutback  to  commercial  users,  for  a 
Ave  month  winter  period,  would  destroy  the 
economy  of  the  area. 

TTiere  Is  a  solution  to  this  problem,  and 
It  Is  simply  an  equitable  distribution,  across 
Kentucky  and  across  the  Nation,  of  avaUable 
natural  gas.  No  single  state  or  region  of  the 
country  should  be  allowed  to  act  like  a  dog 
In  a  manger,  when  tlie  economy  of  the  coun- 
try la  concerned. 

If  the  nation  Is  short  24  per  cent  of  the 
nattiral  gas  It  needs,  to  select  an  arbitrary 
figure,  then  aU  sections  of  the  nation,  and 
aU  segments  of  users,  should  be  wUllng  to 
absorb  that  deficit  as  equitably,  ratlonaUv, 
and  fairly  as  possible. 

Of  course,  this  must  be  based  on  a  sys- 
tem which  Incorporates  basic  principles  of 
conservation,  as  weU  as  allocations  deter- 
mined by  need. 

AU  of  this  can  be  done,  and  done  before 
this  winter,  if  the  Commission  will  determine 
that  this  Is  a  nation  of  equal  states,  and 
they  should  share  its  resources  equaUy. 

Then,  our  homes  will  get  the  natural  gas 
they  need,  our  schools  and  public  faculties 
wlU  get  the  natural  gas  they  need,  and  In- 
dustries win  get  the  natural  gas  they  need. 
It  may  not  be  all  they  need,  and  It  may  not 
be  aU  of  the  time,  but  It  will  keep  us  going 
untU  this  problem  Is  solved  through  develop- 
ment of  commercial  coal  gasification  plants. 
HeanwhUe,  thorough  Investigation  must 
be  made  into  the  actual  amount  of  our 
natural  gas  and  into  how  the  major  pipeline 
auppUers  are  controlling  the  flow  of  the  gas. 
Many  members  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
personally  cooperate  with  this  type  of  In- 
quiry. 


POOD  FOR  PEACE  TAX  OPTION 
ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or   KEW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  197S 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  intrdouce  the  Food  for  Peace  Tax 
Operation  Act  of  1975.  "nils  bill,  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  would  provide  to  the  taxpayer  an 
option  to  earmark  $1  of  his  or  her  tax 
liability  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cotpo- 
ration,  as  established  by  Public  Law  83- 
480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
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At  a  time  when  America's  role  in  in- 
ternational afFain  is  being  questioned 
and  debated,  many  of  our  constituents 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  directly  par- 
ticipate in  constructive,  intrmational 
humanitarian  programs.  By  providing  a 
govemmeutal  mechanism  for  such  di- 
i-ect  contributions,  the  United  States 
serves  notice  that  our  Nation  intends  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  as  a  world  lead- 
er to  those  areas  of  the  world  in  greatest 
need. 

This  amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  can  produce  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  food  for  peace  program. 
It  is  hoped  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  this  endeavor  to  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
concern  for  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  tha  full 
text  of  this  measure  be  inserted  in  this 
portion  of  the  Record: 

H.R.— 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of   1951   to   allow   taxpayers   to  des^ignate 

that  $1  of  their  Income  tax  be  used  to 

carry  out  the  Food  for  Peace  Program. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseribted. 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  for 
Peace  Fund  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Designation  by  Taxpayer  to  Food 
.    FOB  Peace  Fdnd. 

(a)  In  Oenebal.— Part  Vni  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  designation  of  In- 
come tax  payments)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sbc.  6097.  Designatioit  bt  Taxpayers  to 
Food  roa  Peace  Pttnd. 

"(a)  In  General. — Subject  to  the  limita- 
tion in  subsection  (b),  every  taxpayer  may, 
for  the  taxable  year,  designate  that  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1  shall  be  paid  over 
to  tiie  Pood  for  Peace  Fund  established  by 
section  3  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Fund  Act  of 
1976. 

"(b)  LiMrrATioN. — ^The  amount  designated 
by  the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  taxable  year  may  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  income  tax  11a- 
blUty  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Husband  and  Wife  Filing  a  Joint 
Bjbtwbn. — ^In  the  case  of  a  htisband  and  wife 
»*o  file  a  joint  return  under  section  6013, 
each  spouse  may,  for  the  taxable  year,  desig- 
nate that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  Food  for  Peace  Fund, 
except  that  the  sum  of  the  amounts  desig- 
nated by  both  ^Muses  shall  not  exceed  their 
combined  adjusted  Income  tax  liability  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(d)  AitjTTSTED  Income  Tax  Liabilttt. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  adjusted  Income 
tax  liabUlty  of  the  taxpayer  for  any  taxable 
year  Is  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year  (as  shown 
on  the  return) ,  reduced  by — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  credits  (as  shown  on 
the  return)  aUowable  tuular  section  33,  37, 
38. 40. 41, 43.  and  44;  and 

"(B)  any  amount  (or  amounts)  designat- 
ed under  section  6096  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(e)  Manner  and  TUcx  op  Dksicnation.— 
A  designation  under  this  section  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  I  for  such  taxable  year)  specified 
In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

Such  designation  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
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scribes  by  regulations;  except 
designation  is  made  at  the  tlm( 
return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
such  taxable  year,  such  desigi 
made  either  on  the  first  page 
or  on  the  page  bearing  the 
ttire." 

(b)     Clerical    .^^nd    Confor 
ments. — 

(1)  The  section  heading  for 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to 
•Sec.   6096.   De.signation   by 

Presidential 
PAICN  PuNn." 

(2)  So  much  of  part  VIII  of 
of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  as 
tlon  6096  is  amended  to  read  as 
"Part    VIII^Designation    of 

Payments  to 
"Src.  6096.  Designation  by 

Presidential 

paign  Fund. 
•Sec.  6097.  Designation  by 

Food  for  Peace 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  par 
table    of    parts     for    such 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Part   VIXI — Designation     of 
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(c)  Effective  Date.— The  [amendments 
mcde  by  subsectioius  (a)  and  (h  |  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  ^ler  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974. 

Sec.  3.  Food  for  Pfacp  Fund. 

(a)  Estabhshmekt    of    Fu 
hereby    established    on    the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 
known   as  the  "Food  for  Peace 
inafter   in   this   section   reierre  1 
"Fund"). 

(b)  Appropriations  for  and 
Fund. — There  Is  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  _ 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
appropriated,  an  amount  equal 
designated  during  each  fiscal  . 
over  to  the  Fund  under  sectior 
Internal     Revenue     Code     of 
amounts  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

appropriated    by    this      

transferred  monthly  to  the  Funi 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper 
shall  be  made  to  reflect  the  _, 
amount  previously  designated 
6007(b)  of  such  Code  by  reason 
designation  under  section  6096 

(c)  Expenditure  From  Fund. 
the  Fund  shall  be  available,  as 
appropriation  Acts,  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  title  n  of  the 
Trade  Development  and 
1054  (7  U.S.C.  1721-1725).  It  is 
the  Congress  that  amounts 
the  Fund  for  such  purp>oses  _ 
dition  to  (and  not  in  lieu  of) 
(but  for  the  enactment  of  this 
have  been  available  for  such  pur]  loses. 
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CHAIRMAN    FLOOD    HONORED 
UNIVERSITY   OF    MIAM 
PP  MEDICINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  P;||TTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  19.  $p7S 


'  REPRESEI  TATIVES 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
man  of  the  Appropriations 
tee  on  Labor/HEW  has 

statement  that  I  think  wi 

sideration  of  every  Member 
votes  on  health  matters. 

Dan  Flood,  who  sits  througfi 
days  of  hearings  evei-y  year 
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ical  research  appropriations, 
knows  more  than  any  other 
the     House     about     the    st 
awarded  an  honorary  degree 
versity  of  Miami  School  of 
June  1. 

At  that  time  he  pointed  _. 
feels  the  American  people  are 
spend  more  this  year  than 
medical  research.  He  added: 

They  are  not  fools.  They  don't 
years  dollar  need  come  back  the 
with  a  research  product.  But 
results.  And  you  and  I  had  bettei 
them — 

He  told  the  medical  gradi|ates  and 
faculty. 

The  Chairman  said : 

Tliat  is  the  mood  of  bioinedic^l 
today. 

We  need  all  the  basic  science 
for.  But  we  must  not  scoff  at  the 
science  which  converts  basic 
useful  remedies.  That  is  a 
portaiit  stratum. 

Those  Members  interested  in  the  run- 
ning debate  on  basic  science  \  eisus  ap- 
plied science  in  Government  programs 
will  be  rewarded,  I  am  sure,  in  ■  i^hat  they 
find  in  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Flog  )'s  speech 
because  in  the  full  version  the  inportant 
nuances  of  this  policy  statemei  t  make  a 
real  contribution  to  understar  ding. 

I  therefore  insert  in  the  Cong  iessional 
Record  the  text  of  Chalrmaii  Flood's 
Miami  speech: 
Commencement  Address  by  the    Ionorable 

Daniel  J.  Flood  Before  the  Uni  iterstty  of 

Miami  Medical  School  on  Juni    1,  1975 

I  suppo.se  that  an  honorary  deg  ee  from  a 
school  of  medicine  means  that  t  le  patient 
has  survived  the  surgery  even  t  lough  the 
surgeon  never  took  Douglas  Kei:  y's  M-500 
gross  anatomy! 

Or  any  other  anatomy  course! 

However,  I  can  assure  you  thi  t  I  often 
think  about  various  parts  of  thi  anatomy 
as  I  sit  week  after  week,  listening  t<  witnesses 
testifying  before  my  labor/H.E.W.  ippropria- 
tions  subcommittee. 

N.I.H.  testimoy  weighed  more  ;han  four 
pounds  for  fiscal  1975  and  we  had  sducatlon, 
welfare  and  labor  on  top  of  tbat 

One  thing  is  coming  through  e  trong  and 
clear  in  the  testimony.  It  Is  this:  The  bio- 
medical community  says  it  doesn't  like  poli- 
tics. Regrets  are  expressed  about  the  pollt- 
Icalization  of  N.I.H. 

If  politics  didn't  build  N.I.H.,  I  e  on't  know 
what  did. 

The  great  golden  era  of  N.I.H.  tras  when 
there  was  a  cabal  between  C^ito  Hill  and 
Bethesda  with  the  White  House  crying  on 
the  sidelines  about  Its  busted  buc  get. 

No  one  disputes  that  Interpretat  on  of  his- 
tory .  .  . 

Just  as  no  one  disputes  the  fact  ;hat  Mary 
Lasker  is  a  lovely  person  who  gives  narvelous 
parties  that  always,  by  chance,  nclude  a 
few  people  Interested  in  test  tubes ,  pipettes, 
centrifuges  and,  yes.  even  now  eind  then 
someone  interested  in  a  grant.  N<  one  dis- 
putes any  of  that. 

I  am  not  a  scientist.  But  I  do  hav  s  a  theory 
now  and  then.  One  of  my  theor:  bs  of  the 
moment  is  that,  during  the  econon  Ic  crunch 
of  recent  years  there  has  develop  !d  a  Tad 
More  criticism  of  politics  in  scienc  >  than  we 
heard  In  the  great  golden  era  of  J  .I.H. 

The  simple,  unavoidable  truth  is  ;hat  there 
was  politics  and  always  will  be  ]  olltics  in 
science. 

We  are  dispensing  public  funds. 

It  would  be  wrong  if  we  did  a  1  of  tbat 
without  considering  politics. 

Even  if  there  were  no  Federal  f  inding  of 
science,  there  would  still  be  pollt  cal  ques- 
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tions  in  science.  Believe  me,  what  you  sci- 
entists do  to  a  dog  or  a  rat  is  a  political 
element  in  my  mall. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  N.I.H.  re- 
st-arch is  being  eroded  as  some  NJ.H.  funds 
:.;e  robbed  from  fundamental,  intuitive  re- 
toarch  and  switched  to  control  programs,  or 
targeted  research.  Politics  has  Intruded,  they 

.«1'V 

If  you  take  the  cancer  program  as  the 
Bete  Noir.  as  people  do  who  decry  recent 
' -ends,  then  you  find  that  more  basic  re- 
search Is  going  on  now  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  national  cancer  institute. 

■Ah.  Yes,'  Is  the  usual  retort,  'but  that  Is 
done  at  the  cost  of  basic  research  in  other 
msfitutes.' 

It  is  true  I  have  never  taken  M-500  gross 
anatomy,  but  I  have  spent  30  years  In  budg- 
eting on  Capitol  Hill  and  I  assure  you  that 
simple  addition  shows  that  all  of  N.I.H.  and 
N,I.M.H.  without  the  cancer  program  has 
increased  its  spending  in  recent  years. 

Or,  if  you  want  to  take  out  the  two  In- 
stitutes with  recently  enacted  control  pro- 
grams, that  Is  heart  and  Umg  as  well  as 
cancer,  the  charts  still  show  an  upward 
movement  in  funding  of  all  the  other  insti- 
tutes. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  is.  yes.  cancer  Is 
spending  more  on  basic  research,  but  the 
overall  balance  has  been  ruined. 

The  sheer  dollars  have  gone  up,  but  they 
have  robbed  basic  research  to  pay  for  tar- 
geted research. 

That,  too.  Is  wrong. 

Science,  a  reputable  Journal,  I  dare  say, 
proved  that  in  an  article  a  year  ago  which 
has  gone  unrefuted. 

In  my  opinion,  science  men,  oil  men, 
li'.rmers,  airline  operators  and  all  the  others 
who  get  money  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  be  well  advised  to  realize 
that  they  are  heavily  Involved  In  the  political 
process. 

It  would  be  unethical  for  me  to  appro- 
priate taxpayers'  money  without  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  return  eventually  reaching  the 
taxpayer. 

We  on  my  committee  don't  demand  Im- 
mediate return  In  the  form  of  life-saving 
remedies. 

We  know  research  results  take  time. 

But  we  do  expect  that  the  entire  apparatus 
be  oriented  toward  eventual  delivery  of  what 
the  taxpayer  paid  for. 

I  agree  with  the  new  assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  that  there  have  been  unnecessary 
delays  In  moving  the  excellence  In  basic  re- 
search to  the  stage  where  it  will  do  taxpayers 
some  good.  And  he  is  straight  out  of  N.I.H., 
as  you  know. 

We  need  to  do  a  complete  science  Job. 

That  means,  in  addition  to  basic  research. 
r,lso  clinical  trials,  prompt  ones,  definitive 
ones,  trials  that  provide  feed-back  to  the 
fundamental  scientists. 

We  need  to  test  the  drugs,  the  biomedical 
engineering  devices,  the  genetic  warning 
systems  and  put  them  to  work  where  they 
are  proven  effective  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
proven  effective. 

Let  no  one  mistake  the  mood  of  my  com- 
mittee. We  know  full  well  the  Importance 
of  basic,  fundamental,  intuitive,  even  Ivory 
tower-ish  research. 

But  we  would  be  neglecting  our  oaths  of 
office  If  we  failed  to  put  to  work  as  fast  as 
we  can  the  fruits  of  what  we've  bought  with 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

If  you  have  doubts  about  this,  watch  the 
fiscal  1976  appropriations  that  come  out  of 
my  committee  for  N.I.H.  We'll  finish  them  in 
a  week  or  so.  You  will  find  that  basic  re- 
search gets  more  money  than  It  did  last 
year;  that  biomedical  science  and  training 
get  more  money  than  last  year.  .  .  . 

The  American  people  are  willing  to  spend 
that  money.  But  they  are  not  fools.  They 
don't  think  this  year's  dollar  need  come 
back  the  same  year  with  a  research  prod- 
t;ct.  But  they  do  want  results.  And  you  and 
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I  had  better  give  It  to  them.  That  Is  the 
mood  of  biomedical  funding  today. 

We  need  all  the  basic  science  we've  paid 
for.  But  we  must  not  scoff  at  tbat  stratum 
of  science  which  converts  basic  dlaooverles 
Into  useful  remedies.  That  Is  a  fantastically 
important  stratum. 

And  that  Is  the  message  for  the  years.  In 
case  anyone  asks  you  what  Flood  said  at  the 
otherwise  pleasant  commencement. 

Now  for  some  local  color. 

You  know,  both  my  wife  and  I  are  former 
actors — and  some  say  about  me  that  It  Is 
not  all  ••former."  But  in  working  on  this 
speech  I  took  another  look  at  my  old  favor- 
ite, the  Bard. 

One  can  find  references  to  anything — even 
Miami — in  either  the  good  book  or  Shake- 
speare. 

It  was  act  five,  scene  one,  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  where  I  found  a  reference  to  Miami 
and  biomedical  discoveries.  Shakespeare 
said: 

"Now.  the  rotten  diseases  of  the  south. 

'"I'he  gu  ;s-grlplng,  ruptures,  catarrhs, 
loads  o'  gravel  1'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold 
palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheez- 
ing lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthume, 
sciaticas,  lime-kilns  I'  the  palm,  incurable 
bone-ache,  and  the  rivelled  fee-simple  of  the 
tetter,  take  and  take  again  such  preposter- 
ous discoveries!" 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  you  In  Miami  will  talce 
and  take  again  such  preposterous  discover- 
ies and  will  contribute  to  the  cures  to  come. 

And  those  cures  wlU  win  you  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  American  people 
and  of  their  Congress. 

Dean  Papper  .  .  .  honorable  trustees  .  .  . 
thank  you  for  the  degree  you  have  bestoweji 
upon  me  and  the  pleasure  you  have  given 
me  in  thl.s  lovely  city. 


REPORT  OP  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
REVIEW  LIQUID  METAL  FAST 
BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF  Washington 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  197S 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
continuance  of  my  practice  of  keeping 
this  txxiy  informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's 
Subcommittee  to  Review  the  National 
Breeder  Reactor  Program,  I  have  tiie  fol- 
lowing report. 

On  Wednesday,  June  18,  the  subcom- 
mittee in  open  session  received  testi- 
mony from  invited  witnesses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  and  environmental  Issues. 
During  this  session,  there  was  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  information  per- 
taining to  the  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes, 
the  problem  of  plutonium  toxicity,  the 
safety  of  breeder  reactors,  the  relative 
safety  and  environmental  aspects  of 
coal-fired  and  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
related  environmental  concerns  regard- 
ing the  use  of  breeder  reactors.  Testi- 
mony was  presented  by  Dr.  Warren  Don- 
nelly of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Dr.  David  Rose  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  Technology,  Dr. 
Chester  Richmond  of  Holifleld  National 
Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Cohen  of 
the  University  of  Pittsbiugh.  I  was 
pleased  that  Representatives  John  B. 
Anderson,  Manuel  Lttjan,  Jr.,  tmd  Tend 
RoNCALio  were  able  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  questioning  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 
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My  opening  remarks  and  a  summary 
of  the  material  presented  and  the  en- 
suing discussion  follow: 

Opening  Statement  by  Hon.  Mike 

McCORMACK 

Today  the  Joint  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee to  Review  the  National  Breeder  Reactor 
Program  will  receive  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  and  environmental  Issues. 

In  each  of  the  Subcommittee  sessions,  we 
have  Invited  witnesses,  with  a  view  toward 
obtaining  testimony  both  pro  and  con  on 
the  issues.  I  regret  to  report  that  for  today's 
session  none  of  the  witnesses,  who  in  t^e 
past  have  been  critical  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram, have  accepted  our  invitation  to  testi- 
fy. In  particular,  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  whose  principal  spokesmen  are 
Dr.  Henry  Kendall  and  Dan  Ford,  did  not 
choose  to  testify.  Dr.  Arthur  Tamplln.  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council,  was  invited, 
but  he  is  overseas  on  extended  business.  An 
invitation  was  extended  last  week  to  Dr.  Don- 
ald Oeesamen.  but  he  declined  on  the  basis 
of  inadequate  time  to  prepare.  Sheldon  No- 
vlck  of  Environment  Magazine  was  also  In- 
vited, but  declined  for  the  same  reason.  I 
should  also  meiuion  that  Friends  of  the 
Earth  requested  an  opportunity  to  testify,  an 
invitation  was  extended  but  it  was  declined. 

In  order  that  the  Committee  members  and 
the  audience  at  todays  hearing  wUl  have 
Identified  for  them  the  claims  and  allega- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  critical  of  the 
program.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Warren  Donnelly 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  to 
begin  the  session  with  an  objective  listing  of 
the  Issues  as  he  understands  them  from 
his  siiidy  of  this  subject  area. 

We  wlU  then  hear  presentations  from  Dr. 
David  Rose  of  MIT.  Dr.  Chet  Richmond  of 
Hollfield  National  Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Bernie 
Cohen  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Pittsburgh  and 
have  an  opportunity  for  questions  and  dis- 
cuE.'sion. 

I  would  also  like  to  announce  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  reschedule  our  June  19 
Subcommittee  session  on  the  subject  of 
Safeguards  by  moving  it  to  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  18  at  2:00  p.m.  At  that 
time,  we  will  hear  testimony  presented  by 
Dr.  Ted  Taylor  (International  Research  and 
Technology  Corporation),  Dr.  Orval  Jones  of 
Saodia  Laboratories,  and  Major  General  Ed- 
ward Oilier  of  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

Dr.  Donnelly,  you  may  proceed. 

SUMMARY 

Dr.  Warren  Donnelly  of  the  CongresKionat 
Research  Service  provided  a  review  of  the 
safety  and  en\-ironmental  issues  that  have 
been  raised  in  criticism  of  the  breeder  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Donnelly  noted  that  his  testimony 
was  based  in  part  on  information  contained 
in  response  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman  to  about  90  govern- 
ment agencies,  industrial  firms,  public  in- 
terest groups  and  individuals.  Ilils  letter 
asked  17  major  questions  on  energy  and 
nuclear  power,  and  also  examined  the  t<^ics 
that  would  be  discussed  in  his  testimony. 

Dr.  Donnelly  reported  that  the  issues  raised 
in  criticism  of  the  breeder  program  can  be 
classified  under  the  heading  of  safety,  safe- 
guards and  environmental  effects.  Of  these, 
the  principal  concern  has  been  one  of  safety, 
specifically,  that  the  probability  of  a  cat- 
astrophic release  of  radloctctlve  materialK 
through  the  occurrence  of  a  core  disruptive 
accident  or  by  Intention  is  so  high  that  the 
breeder  should  not  be  used  as  a  source  of 
electrical  energy.  Critics  have  stated  that 
LMFBRs  can  eiqilode  with  forces  severe 
enough  to  rupture  the  protective  enclosures. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  safety  analyses 
pertorraeC  In  reactor  design  or  the  protec- 
tive features  provided  to  prevent  acddenta 
<Mr  mitigate  their  consequences  are  soffi- 
clently  reliable. 

Tlie  subject  of  safeguards  was  also  cited  as 
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having  been  noted  by  some  as  a  major  reason 
for  not  developing  a  breeder  economy. 

Dr.  Donnelly  reported  that  the  concerns 
In  this  area  are  the  possibility  that  terror- 
ists, political  extremists,  or  criminals  might 
sticcesEfuIly  steal  nuclear  materials  and  uaa 
them  in  a  crude  bomb  or  radiological  weap- 
on, and  that  the  prospects  of  sabotage  of 
nuclear  facilities  with  the  resulting  release 
of  radioactive  materials  also  Increase  as  a 
breeder  economy  comes  Into  widescale  use. 
The  costs  of  a  safeguards  program  and  its 
possible  impact  on  civil  liberties  were  also 
noted. 

Dr.  Donnelly  reported  that  the  environ- 
mental Issues  that  have  been  raised  against 
breeder  reactors  include  concern  over  the 
toxic  effects  of  plutonium  on  health  and 
safety,  the  need  for  perpetual  safe  manage- 
ment of  radioactive  wastes,  and  the  effects 
of  small  routine  releases  of  radioactive  wastes 
throughout  the  breeder's  fuel  cycle.  A  lesser 
level  of  attention  has  been  given  to  waste 
beat  and  the  impacts  upon  land  and  water 
use. 

Other  Issues  noted  by  Dr.  Donnelly  as 
having  been  raised  by  breeder  opponents, 
although  not  necessarily  safety  or  environ- 
mental concerns.  Include : 

1.  InsufRcieut  technical  promise,  in  that 
the  anticipated  fuel  doubling  time  may  be 
longer  than  estimated; 

2.  The  possibility  that  siifllcient  uranium 
reserves  may  exist  in  the  U.S.  as  to  delay 
or  abandon  the  need  for  the  breeder: 

3.  The  argument  that  breeder  economlc.<i 
are  unfavorable: 

4.  The  suggestion  that  more  desirable  al- 
ternative energy  sources  can  be  developea 
Instead  of  the  breeder; 

5.  The  suggestion  that  energy  demand 
levels  in  the  future  may  be  lower  than  an- 
ticipated, thereby  eliminating  ihe  need  for 
the  breeder;  and 

6.  The  contention  that  breeder  reliability 
may  be  insufficient  to  warrant  its  use  ab  an 
Important  source  of  electrical  power. 

Dr.  Donnelly  concluded  his  remarks  by 
listing  some  of  the  organizations  that  have 
expressed  the  above  views  and  noting  some 
of  the  forums  In  which  those  views  have 
been  expressed. 

Dr.  Richmond's  testimony  focused  on  the 
potential  health  effects  of  plutonium  and 
in  particular  on  the  "hot  particle"  Issue. 
He  noted  the  basis  for  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council's  (NRDC)  contention  that 
the  hazard  from  plutonium  Inhalation  was 
much  greater  than  assumed  by  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  also  noted  NRDC's 
proposal  to  reduce  the  exposure  limit  by 
a  factor  of  100,000.  Dr.  Richmond  presented 
evidence  and  the  results  -of  much  research 
in  this  area  that  does  not  support  NRDC's 
claim.  Dr.  Richmond  also  quoted  assess- 
ments from  foreign  medical  research  groups 
that  refuted  the  NRDC  claim  of  a  too-high 
dose  limit.  Other  evidence  provided  by  Dr. 
Richmond  was  the  experience  of  the  25 
persons  Involved  In  the  Manhattan  Project 
30  years  ago  who  received  over-exposures  to 
plutonium.  The  hot  particle  theory  would 
predict  a  total  of  1,000  to  10,000  lung  cancers 
among  the  group.  Dr.  Richmond  stated  that 
none  bad  developed  cancer. 

The  world-wide  exposure  from  plutonium 
dispersed  from  atomic  weapons  tests  was 
also  noted  as  further  evidence  that  tlie  plu- 
tonium risk  was  being  grossly  overstated  In 
the  hot  particle  theory.  Dr.  Itlchmond  con- 
,  eluded  with  a  word  of  caution  about  the 
misuse  of  risk  evaluations  using  the  man- 
rem  approach.  He  said  that  this  concept  had 
been  sufficiently  abused  that  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  (NCRP) 
chose  to  issue  a  statement  noting  a  word 
of  caution  about  the  tise  of  upper  limit 
estimates  of  cancer  risk  at  low  exposure 
levels  derived  by  extrapolation  of  data  ob- 
tained from  high  dose  and  high  dose  rate  ex- 
periments. 
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Dr.  Rose's  testimony  centered 
environmental   Impact   associated 
use  of  nuclear  fuel  and  coal  to 
trlclty.  In  his  Initial  remarks 
marized  the  potential  savings  I 
due  to  conservation  and  the 
tentlal  of  fusion  and  solar  pov« ; 
spect    to    nuclear    power,    Dr 
briefly  several  of  the  safety 
being  Investigated.  Reference 
the  WASH- 1400  report  on  light 
tor  (LWR)  risk  assessment  and 
that   a  similar   assessment   she 
for  the  LMPBR.  Dr.  Rose  comn 
ever,   that  In  his  opinion,   the 
cideat  sequence  will  add  little  U 
hazard    if   one  applies  similar 
to   the   risk    analysis   as   wa-s 
LWR.  Several  comments  were 
potertlal  lor  a  nuclear  explosivfi 
the   upper   limit   for   this   type 
n^ight  be. 

Dr.  Rose  stated  his  belief  thi 
nuclear  wastes,  would  be  posslbl 
and  that  the  real  question  wa 
one,  viz.  should  we  obtain 
energy  source  now  lor  which 
tlons    will    have    to    pay    the 
que.stioning.  Dr.  Rose  slated 
would  not  be  that  large  and  th 
to  cost  ratio  Justified  this 
raetliotls   of   waste   disposal    we 
including  burial  la  deep  geolo( 
the  use  of  advanced  separation 
very  long  lived  isotopes,  such  t 
them  into  the  reactor  could  be 
rather  than  burial.  He  cone 
tion  of  his  presentation  with 
that   the   nuclear   waste   problH|n 
overemphasized  by  critics  and  n: 
the  AEC  and  contractors. 

With    respect    to    the    ha'-.ai'' 
nuclear  power.  Dr.  Rose  noted 
est  contributor  to  fatalities  was 
and  milling  of  uranium  ore. 
cident  hazard  was  noted  to 
1   100  of  the  hazard  from  othe 

The  environmental  picture 
pared  to  nuclear  was  stated  by 
being  "more  bleak."  He  noted  t' 
ent  welfare  pajrments  to  miners 
lung  disease  amounted  to  over 
lars    per    year.    Also    of 
"greenhouse  effect"  or   the 
CO..  In  the  atmosphere,  which 
an  overall  warming  trend  of 
miosphere. 

Dr.  Rose  spoke  to  the  lack  of 
hazards    of    sulphur    oxide     a: 
oxides.  Dr.   Rose  closed  his 
the  interesting  observation  ths  t. 
In   general  had  come   to  accef  t 
costs  associated  with  the  use 
though   they   are   larger   than 
nuclear   power.   One   possible 
by  Dr.  Rose  was  that  the 
spent  considerable  funds  In  ai 
measure  public  health  casts 
nuclear  power  whereas  tintil 
little  had  been  done  to  raeasur 
hazards  of  fossil  fuel  power 
eluded  from  the  evidence  to 
environmental    comparison 
power. 

Dr.  Cohen's  remarks  centerec 
issue  of  nuclear  wastes.  While 
method    has    been    chosen,    Dr 
pressed  his  belief  that  deep 
will  be  the  eventual  method  usi 
compared    the    Ingestion    of 
arsenic  trioxide  <a  widely  used 
this  country)   and  observed  ths  t 
Is   50   times   less   poisonous   pe 
addition,  he  pointed  out  that 
Import  10  times  more  arsenic 
the  quantity  of  nuclear  waste: 
remain  after  500  years  decay. 

Dr.   Cohen  explained   that   v 
In  deep  geologic  beds,  even 
water,  would  be  leached  very 
Itself  moves  very  slowly   thro 
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taking    typically    1000    years    to 
surface.    Wastes    would    move 
slowly  due  to  the  Ion  exchange 

Dr.    Cohen    compared    the    ris* 
buried   wastes    to    the    exposure 
radiation  naturally  occurring  In 
and  concluded   that  wastes 
a  million  years  would  still  only 
0.4  deaths  per  year.  This  number 
Eidered  by  Dr.  Cohen   also  to  be 
limit. 

The  final  issue  discussed  by  Dr 
the  burden  we  would  place  on 
eratlon.'^  in  caring  for  these  wastes, 
noted  that   no  care  after  burial 
needed,  but   if  a  coun'ry  desired 
the  wastes,  one  per.son  would  hav 
arotuid  a  200  square  mile  area 
no  one  was  drilling  for  oil  or 
and    collecting    water    samples 
weeks.  This  would  mean.  Dr. 
that    the    burden     for    future 
would  be  a  part  time  Job  for  one 
Cohen  concluded  by  comparing 
nificant  burden  to  the  burden  w« 
ing  on  future  generations  by 
with  no  oil.  no  gas,  and  depleted 
bons  that  are  used  as  feed  stocks 
chemicals,  etc. 

A  question   and  answer  period 
wiiuess^s  followed  the  prepared 
Cohen  was  asked  what  would 
containers    in    which     wastes 
stiffered   extensive   corrosion.   Dr 
ported  that  in  his  analysis  model 
take  any  credit  for  the  containers 
ever.  Dr.  Rose  v/as  asked  to 
marks    attributed    to    him   that 
River  Breeder  Reactor   (CRBR) 
tion  nla.it  be  delayed.  Dr.  Rose 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  breeder 
However,  he  believed  that  a  study 
completed  to  see  if  there  should 
ments  In  the  CRBR  plant  design 
believed  there  could  be  a  year  or 
CRBB  without  too  much  disruptioi 
a  close  option  was  to  proceed  no\ 
CRBR  but  still  do  the  study.  Th 
ment  of  CRBR.  especially  Its 
ture.  was  noted  as  a  particular 
Dr.  Rose. 

Dr.  Richmond  was  questioned 
posures  from  normal  power  plant 
He  noted  that  such  exposures 
low  natural  background  and 
lar  to  the  exposure  received  from 
country  in  an  airplane.  Dr.  Cohen 
If  one  was  considering  moving 
nuclear   power   plant,    that   even 
critics'  numbers  of  risk.  If  one  we|e 
more  than  2  miles  and  thus 
daily  commuting  distance  to 
amount,   the   additional   risk   of 
death  would  be  greater  than 
the  power  plant. 

In  conclusion,  this  hearing 
light   the  several  safety  and 
issues  that  have  been  raised 
breeder  reactor,  including 
formation  on  both  sides  of  each 
matters  will  be  considered  by  th 
mittee  in  its  continuing  review 
tionrl  breeder  program. 
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Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  jSurke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'tATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  19.5 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Callfor  lia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
controversies  arising  due  to  th(  Nation's 
energy  problems  need  to  be  resqlved  with 
mindful  judiciousness. 
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While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  concerning  the  pros  and  cons 
of  liow  effective  an  increase  in  the  price 
cf  gasoline  would  be  in  conserving  en- 
ergy and  curtailing  our  use  of  gasoline, 
one  effect  of  any  gasoline  tax  hike  is 
clear.  Such  a  tax  is  regressive  and  the 
{greatest  burden  will  be  borne  dispropor- 
tionately by  low-  and  middle-income 
reople. 

Clearly,  we  recognize  that  sacrifices 
iwve  to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  about 
«n  effective  energy  conservation  pro- 
fcram  and  decrease  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  But  these  sacrifices  must 
be  shared  equally.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  sheer  ii-responsibility  for  the  Congress 
to  adopt  a  regressive  gasoline  tax  which 
.shifts  an  unfair  portion  of  the  burden 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  people 
who  more  often  than  not  have  no  alter- 
natives at  all  in  tenns  of  limiting  or  re- 
ducing their  energy  consumption. 

Cui'tailment  of  this  Nation's  gasoline 
consumption  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
goal,  both  to  our  national  economy  and 
our  national  security.  But  to  attempt  to 
cut  gasoline  consumption  by  artificially 
forcing  price  increases  through  tax  "dis- 
incentives" will  place  serious  haixiships 
on  low-  and  moderate-income  people 
who  must  rely  on  their  automobile  for 
basic  transportation. 

Personally,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
increasing  gasoline  taxes  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  consumption.  Some  experts 
believe  that  higher  gas  prices  will  not 
have  any  curtailing  effects  at  all.  A  re- 
IJort  completed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Re- 
gional Tran.sportation  Study— LARTS — 
in  1973  showed  that  increasing  the  price 
of  gas  4.5  times  would  only  reduce  the 
vehicle  miles  traveled  in  Los  Angeles 
County  by  2  percent. 

In  an  area  such  as  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  alternative  methods  of 
transportation  virtually  do  not  exist, 
people  have  no  choice  but  to  use  tlieir 
cars  in  getting  to  and  from  work— no 
matter  what  the  price  of  gasoline  may 
be.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  for  example, 
over  90  percent  of  the  people  rely  on 
their  personal  automobiles  for  transpor- 
tation. Furthermore,  the  average  person 
in  Los  Angeles  commutes  21.2  miles  every 
day  to  and  from  work.  Considering  all 
this,  the  economic  impact  of  a  drastic 
increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline  is  going 
to  be  devastating. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  are  no  eas>- 
answers  to  our  enei*gy  problems.  This 
realization  then  raises  the  question — 
what  are  the  alternative  solutions?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  implementation  of  a  na- 
tional mandatory  allocation  progmm  is 
a  far  more  efficient  and  equitable  method 
of  restricthig  consumption. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  in  his 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  long-range  price 
agreement  on  Imported  oil  has  pointed 
out  some  of  the  dilemma  we  face  im- 
mediately when  we  embark  upon  a  proj- 
ect of  total  energy  independence  through 
utilization  of  alternative  sources. 

The  substantial  soui'ces  of  alternative 
energy  for  power  come  from  nuclear  and 
seothermal  plants.  We  know  of  many  of 
the  possible  hazards  of  nuclear  fission, 
out  the  big  problem  comes  from  the 
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enormous   capital   outlay   required   for 
development  of  the  alternative  sources. 

Not  only  do  we  recognize  the  large 
capital  outlay  we  require  for  establish- 
ment of  facilities,  but  also  we  face  the 
fact  that  at  least  this  time,  the  cost 
of  alternative  sources  per  unit  is  ex- 
pensive— especially  as  compared  with 
what  we  have  traditionally  paid  for 
energy.  This  great  expense  places  us 
again  at  the  mercy  of  the  OPEC  nations. 
For  as  these  nations  raise  the  price  of 
oil  today,  the  greatest  threat  to  a  nation 
with  a  large  investment  in  alternative 
source.^  is  cheap  oil. 

The  basic  research  has  been  done.  Now 
these  research  and  development  effort.'; 
must  be  translated  into  practical  appli- 
cations to  service  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  industi-y  and  its  people. 

For  example,  hydroelectric  power, 
traditionally  the  least  costly  of  any 
source,  is  not  felt  to  be  a  future  somce 
of  significance.  Considerable  promise  is 
held  for  the  "pumped  storage"  hydro- 
electric facility,  but  these  capital  inten- 
sive structures  are  far  more  expensive 
than  the  Grand  Coulees  and  Glen  Can- 
yons of  the  past. 

Coal  gasification,  another  area  of 
promi.se,  is  not  yet  working  on  the  mas- 
sive scale  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
natural  gas  supply  problems  we  face.  In 
the  West,  special  problems  with  water 
.supply  mitigate  against  mine-mouth 
gasification  project^  in  Utah,  once  felt 
to  be  a  future  source  of  relatively  inex- 
peiLsive  power  for  California. 

Geothermal  fuel,  now  providing  about 
5  percent  of  the  power  needs  for  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  is  less  expensive  than 
any  of  the  above  methods.  The  ideal 
conditions  found  in  northern  California, 
which  have  made  these  low  costs  pos- 
sible, do  not  apparently  exist  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  era  of  the  energj-  industry  as 
essentially  an  equity  industry  is  fast 
approaching  an  end.  Soon  they  will  be 
forced  to  turn  to  the  debt  markets  to 
raise  needed  capital  to  expand  to  meet 
the  enormous  costs  of  the  future.  Cur- 
rent costs  for  power  generation  facil- 
ities, absent  fuel  costs,  are  estimated  to 
be  as  follow^s  by  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co. : 

Solar- thermal,  $2,000  per  kilowatt. 
Nuclear,  $500  per  kilowatt. 
Oeothermaa,  $50O-$700  per  kilowatt  under 
ideal  conditions. 
Coal  fired,  $500  per  kilowatt. 
Solar-energy  cell.  $20,000  per  kilowatt. 
Oil-ga.s  fired,  $250  per  kilowatt. 

Other  alternative  sources,  such  as  tar 
sands  and  oil  shale  are  expected  to  be 
even  more  expensive.  Recent  downward 
revisions  have  been  made  to  the  expected 
reserves  off  the  Atlantic  coast  which 
once  again  underline  the  need  for  alter- 
native sources.  But  these  sources  are  go- 
ing to  be  far  more  expensive  than  we 
have  been  used  to  paying.  Enormous 
amoimts  of  capital  are  going  to  have  to 
be  raised  to  meet  the  power  needs  of 
America. 

What  will  happen  if  the  Nation  makes 
a  large  investment  in  the  search  for  en- 
ergy alternatives,  and  the  price  of  oil  Is 
reduced  in  the  face  of  the  new  competi- 
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tion?  Will  we  say  to  consumers  that  they 
cannot  convert?  Perhaps  this  will  be  the 
gr«it  debate  on  the  energy  bill  of  1985. 
Will  we  prohibit  reconversion  because 
the  reutllization  of  oil  as  an  energ>' 
source  will  leave  us  with  lai-ge  invest- 
ments in  nuclear  plants  and  facilities? 

These  are  the  questions  we  must  con- 
sider in  making  appropriate  legislation 
on  energy  in  1975.  Certainly,  the  deci- 
sions we  have  today  will  have  great  im- 
pact upon  the  future.  I  believe  that  om- 
best  hope  in  reducing  energy  consump- 
tion is  to  face  the  fact  that  we  must  de- 
velop viable  energy  ard  transportation 
alternatives. 

We  must  concentrate  on  developing 
and  impi-ovmg  the  mass  transit  systems 
in  areas  wliere  there  Ls  this  need  in  order 
to  offer  people  an  alternative. 

We  must  recognize  the  finite  nature  of 
the  fuels  on  which  we  now  rely.  Clearly, 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  make 
a  constructive  effort  to  conserve  energy. 
But  this  effort  mast  be  equitable  if  it  is 
to  be  effective. 


REFUGEES   FACE   NUMEROUS 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN    THt;  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SouUi 
Vietnamese  and  Camlx>dian  refugees 
face  numerous  problems.  Of  primar^• 
consideration  is  the  matter  of  their  be- 
coming self-sufficient  and  productive 
menibei-s  of  our  society.  Another  is  that 
of  sponsorship^that  is.  someone  to  offer 
financial  assistance,  help  in  finding  em- 
ployment and  be  willing  to  guide  the 
newcomer  past  the  pitfalls  present  in 
adapting  to  a  new  and  foreign  society. 
And  then  there  are  the  children,  whose 
prospects  for  the  future  are  clouded  by 
doubt,  Insecurity  and  a  sense  of  helpless- 
ness. Though  the  number  of  those  vol- 
imteering  sponsorship  is  still  quite  small, 
some  praiseworthy  Americans  have  step- 
ped forward,  offering  to  sponsor  families 
or  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  refugees  how- 
ever they  can.  Three  news  articles  from 
the  San  Diego  Union — one  by  Sports  Edi- 
tor Jack  Murphy  and  another  by  staff 
writer  Homer  Clance— tell  of  such  ef- 
forts, and  I  include  tliese  reports  in  the 
Record: 

I  From  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  25,  1975  J 

Refugee  Camp  Aglow  With  Happy  Children 

(By  Jack  Murphy) 

I  hope  this  won't  catise  problems  for  Sgt. 
Sam  Bass  but,  after  seeing  the  effect  he  has 
upon  the  children  m  the  Vietnamese  refugee 
camp  at  Camp  Pendleton,  I  am  pr«tty  sure 
the  Marine  Corps  policy  which  dlaooiirages 
fraternization  is  never  going  to  work. 

What  could  you  do  If  b  beautifiU  Vietna- 
mese child  came  rtninlng  to  you.  his  face 
alight  with  trust  and  offered  you  his  hand? 

Sam  Bass  took  that  little  hand  In  his  and 
the  tall,  trim  Marine  and  the  small  Vietna- 
mese boy  walked  along  feeling  very  pleaaed 
with  each  other.  Sam  Is  a  fullblooded  Okla» 
homa  Indian  (Creek  and  Sac  and  Tan)  who 
Is  a<islgned  to  tlie  press  center  at  the  PvaA- 
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letou  refui;ee  camp.  He  creates  a  stir  amoiiK 
the  children  when  he  escorts  newspapermen 
through  the  tent  communities  v/here  thou- 
sands or  new  Americans  have  found  shelter  In 
an  alien  land. 

it  is  a  place  where  adults  wait  and  wonder, 
feariuji  for  Uie  safety  of  those  left  behind, 
coping  with  the  uncertainty  of  beginning 
i'.uew  iu  the  great  and  mysterious  land 
Know  n  as  i\inerlca.  But  it  is  also  the  place  of 
children  a.id  they  give  it  noise  and  laughter 
and  a  sense  of  pxirpose  and  hope. 

Children  hurling  frlsbees.  and  sliding  down 
hllLs  on  Bv^-atches  of  carboarU.  Children  kick- 
ing balls  and  climbing  on  skeletal  Jimgle 
tym  coutrup clous.  Children  wearing  baseball 
capi  and  Marine  issue  Jackets  which  fall 
around  their  aakles.  Children  iu  ;i*lngs 
.-houtlng  with  pleasure  na  a  Maiine  pushes 
t-iem  higher  and  higher. 

Tn  Camp  Eight  a  ruy;ge!;l  .«;tafT  -ergeimt  is 
pre^ding  over  the  chow  lines  where  2,000 
people  are  belnu  served  a  Junch  of  rioe. 
noodlcrf,  broiled  chicken,  fish  soup,  pe.as. 
bread,  com,  Jello  and  cookies,  and  te  is 
thinking  that  man  can't  live  on  bread  alone. 

"They  tell  us  not  to  fraternize."  sajs  the 
sergeant,  "no',  to  get  frlendlv  with  the  ladies 
or  romp  with  the  kld.s.  That  runs  prett\- 
strong   Hgalnit   human   nature." 

He  should  know.  Seven  years  ago  he  mar- 
ried a  Vietnamese  girl  and  now  he  1.-,  de.^per- 
ate  to  learn  if  his  wife  and  daughter  e.scaped 
during  the  evacuation  of  Saigon.  Maybe  they 
are  in  Guam. 

Tm   hoping,"   he  says,   'I-ni  praying." 

AN     EVE-OATCHINO   PEOPLE 

T'le  Vietnamese  are  attractive  people.  T1t> 
men  are  •^mall  and  nt  and  youthful,  whatever 
their  age.  the  women  have  lovely  complexions 
and  an  interesting  effect  on  Sgt.  Sam  B..  s 
fullblood  Indian  from  Okmulgee. 

Sam  has  a  good  eye.  He  whistles  softly  as 
a  Vietnamese  beauty  approaches  with  a  plas- 
tic tub  filled  with  laundrj-.  .so  softly  as  not 
lo  be  heard.  ■•Wow!"  says  Sam. 

In  the  tent  cities  of  Camp  Pendleton  there 
are  18.000  refugees,  among  them  doctors,  law^- 
yers.  ministers,  journalists,  veterlnartana. 
priests  and  the  fellow  who  u.sed  to  supervl.se 
traffic  from  the  tower  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air 
Base  In  Saigon.  Hla  name  Is  Tran  Van 
Khuoug,  Ho  got  out  on  the  last  day  while 
•shells  were  exploding  on  the  runways. 

"How  does  time  pass?"  a  man  asked  Tran. 

"Very  slowly,"  comes  the  respon.se. 

With  his  wife  and  four  children,  Trau 
waits  In  Camp  6,  Tent  7E  for  word  of  a 
sponsor,  a  friend  In  Oklahoma  City.  Nobody 
leaves  the  camp  without  a  nponsor  and  se- 
curity clearance. 

Tran  isn't  much  bigger  than  WUlle  Shoe- 
maker, he's  40  and  looks  30.  He  was  trained 
In  OUahoma  City  and  he  ran  the  tower  at 
one  of  the  world's  bu.siest  airports. 

"I'm  eager  to  And  work."  he  bays,  "ti  there 
a  Job  for  me  In  California?" 

HELP   OFFEBCO   QUICKLY 

A  M.arine  Is  watching  as  children  play  oa 
the  swings  In  Camp  £lght.  He  has  helped 
construct  the  laundry  lines  between  the  long 
rows  of  tents;  everywhere  clothing  Kcrubbed 
clean  with  brushes  Is  drying  in  the  sun. 

"I  went  out  to  put  up  the  hues  and  30 
Vietnamese  rushed  to  help  me,"  says  the  Ma- 
rine. "Each  morning  I  police  up  the  area  and 
four  or  five  adiUts  and  a  lot  of  kids  do  most 
of  the  work.  This  la  very  good  for  my  morale 
but  It  bothers  me  because  they  need  some- 
thing to  do.  to  pass  the  time." 

The  refugees  sleep  on  their  cots  or  read 
or  write  letters,  drawing  on  each  other  for 
strength  and  companlon/>blp.  They  do  not 
require  much  space  and  they  have  a  strong 
sense  of  family.  Some  tents  are  occupied  by 
as  many  as  20  people. 

Tills  does  not  encourage  privacy.  At  the 
entry  of  one  tent  there  Is  a  hand-lettered 
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Reh  GI.E.S  Again  Wtiip  W  tii  Joy 
iBy  Homer  Clanc: 

Camp  Fsncleton. — Tears  of 
for   the   Kccond    time    within 
the  tamiliet;  of  two  Sourh  Vieti 
who  were  wed  here  Thursday. 

The  first  tear;;  came  at  the  Tl 
wedding,   t!ie  firi:t   in   -LitTle 
the  Rev.  Peter  Cho.  a  Vietiiar 
the  Franciscan  order.  ofTiciatin 

Yet    uncertainty    followed 
couples  and  the  14  members  of 
because  they  had  no  sponsors 
know    where    they    might    be 
country. 

SVRPRtSE  PniSENr 

Tlic  Rev.  Martin  McKeoi:. 
Luis  Key  Mission  in  Oceans 
Franciscan,  dispelled  those 
With  a  surpri.se  wedding  gift  y 

The   newlyweds   end    their 
gathered  in  Camp  Area  5  o!i  tii 
had  to  attend  a  meeting. 

Father     Marthi     congralulattd 
couples,  saying  he  had  heaid  a 
ding  and  came  from  his  parUh 

"We   were   worried   how   thi_ 
would  go,"  he  told  them,  witl 
acting  as  an  Interpreter. 

SPOKSOa  YOU 

"My  parish  wants  to  give  y. 
gift — we  want  to  sponsor  all  of 
the  group  to  a  burst  of  appl-_ 

"Our  men  are  now  looking 
where  you  can  all  be  together." 
"We  will  help  you  find  work; 
you  go  to  school— this  is  our  w 
to  you." 

Father  McKeon  showed  the  fi  mily  group  a 
picture  of  the  parish  and  tolf  them  it  Is 
200  years  old,  then  asked : 

"WUl  yoti  accept  our 
sponsor?"  He  heard  a  chorus 
told  the  group  that  forms  are 
to  him  and  Just  the  paperwork  ii 

VERY  VALUABLE 

The    families    called    the    . 
"very,  very  valuable  present." 

The  double  wedding  of  Nguy4n 
to  Nguyen  Thl  Kieu  Anh  and 
Hal  to  Nguyen  Thl  Tuyet  Oau  » 
have  occurred  In  the  lives  of 
by  war. 

A  few  days  before  their  origiilally  planned 
wedding.  Hung.  25,  and  Miss  Ar  h,  24.  had  to 
flee  their  native  countrj'.  Hal,  19,  and  Miss 
Oanh,  18,  Hung's  sister,  had  njt  set  a  date 
when  they  fled. 

The  foiur  newlyweds  were  . 
University  of  Saigon  when  they 
Hung  was  a  fifth -year  medical 
his  wife  was  studying  law.  Hal 
were  both  studying  economics 

The  family  includes  seven 
tailors,  one  t\-plst  and  three 
range  In  age  from  8  to  61. 

TBADITION:\L     WEDDIN  i 

Father  Cho  said  the  couples  requested  a 
traditional  Vietnamese  Catholic  weddhig  fol- 
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I  From  the  Sail  Dies;o  Union, 
John'  Wayne  Offef.s  Refuce 

John   Wayne   has   offered  to  . 
South  Vietnamese  Vice  President 
Ky  get  17,000  acres  of  land  in 
says. 

Ky.  who  arrived  in  Washingto: 
to  visit   his  wife,  told  reporters 
San   Diego   thaL   Wayne    'wrote 
offering  17,000  a<.:>.es  In  Arizona." 

Wayne  says  tJ:at  is  not  quite  . 
told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  he 
help   in  acquiring  land  Wayne 
available  for  purchase.  But  \ 
does   not   plan   to  buy   It   for    _ 

Ky  says  he  waiits  to  establish 
style  farming  kibbutz  for  severa 
refugees.  He  say  the  refugees  w.. 
pier  farming  than  attempting  to 
large  Americrm  cities. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  John 
actor,  offering  tj  help  me  get 
in   Arizona."   Ky   said   before 
aircraft  In  San  Diego  for  the  ^ 

When  he  arrived  In  Washingto  n 
ViTayne   "wrote  me  a  letter 
acres  In  Arizona." 

Wayne  said  he  'acquainted  . 
situation  In  Arizona  where  he 
able  to  acquire  a  bit  of  land  for 

Wayne  owns  a  ranch  near  tl 
might  obtain. 

"I  came  up  with  a  way  he 
the  land."  Wayne  said,  but  deslinetl 
rate,  except  to  say  he  would  not 
his  own  land  or  purchase  land  fo 
gees  out  of  his  own  funds 

Ky  said  he  would  accept  Wayut 
help  and  plans  to  visit  the  wes 
star  In  a  few  days.  Ky  said  he  .... 
the  Vietnamese  a  piece  of  land 
self-sufficient  In  a  short  tUne." 

Ky  flew  to  Washington  to  be  .  . . 
his  wife  after  spending   18  days 
Pendleton.    There    was    no    fanfaje 
Washington  anlval. 

He   was   accompanied   by  Jack 
San  Francisco,  Ky's  American 
his  wife  and  Bailey  left  for  an 
location  In  suburban  Virginia,  with 
Ky  In  the  driver's  seat  of  their 
Ky  said  he  would  spend  a  weel 

family  before  returning  to 

Rlst  one  of  his  sponsors — Food  for 
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gry.  Inc — set  up  a  private,  temporary  center 
for  about  400  refugees  in  Auburn.  Calif. 


THE  QUIET  REVOLUTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVfSS 

Thursday,  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  Washington  report 
entitled  "The  Quiet  Revolution" : 

A  quiet  revolution  is  underway  In  America. 
It  may  not  be  spectacular,  and  It  may  have 
escaped  your  notice,  but  it  is  changing  life  In 
America  In  dramatic,  if  even  quiet  ways.  The 
revolution  is  in  the  impressive  progress 
women  are  making  toward  full  achievement 
of  their  rights. 

This  progress  gained  new  momentum  this 
past  week  as  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
legislation  that  would  allow  women  to  enter 
the  U.S.  service  academies  and  new  regula- 
tions were  Issued  by  the  federal  government 
to  require  equal  treatment  for  women  in  the 
nation's  schools  aird  colleges  In  vocational 
training,  athletics,  financial  aid,  and  faculty 
hiring. 

Although  most  of  the  attention  In  the  area 
of  women's  rights  has  focused  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
which  now  requires  approval  by  4  more  states 
before  1979  to  become  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  a  number  of  less  noticeable,  but 
significant,  changes  are  taking  place. 

Women  comprise  approximately  40';  of 
the  nation's  work  force,  and  they  are  enter- 
ing a  number  of  occupations  which  were 
once  open  only  to  men,  Including  such  tra- 
ditlonaly  male  Jobs  as  carpenter,  police  offi- 
cer, and  locomotive  engineer.  Women  are  also 
entering  professional  schools  In  unprece- 
dented numbers.  From  the  mld-slxtles  to 
1973,  the  enrollment  of  women  in  law  schools 
jumped  from  approximately  2,500  to  over 
17,000,  and  the  percentage  of  women  receiv- 
ing medical  degrees  rose  from  6.6  to  10  per- 
cent. 

In  higher  education  as  a  whole,  enroll- 
ment of  women  rose  by  120' c  from  1968  to 
1973.  In  1974  aobut  40^t.  of  masters  degrees, 
up  from  34  To  in  196,  and  15%  of  doctors 
degrees,  up  from  11.6':^  In  1966,  were  earned 
by  women.  The  number  of  women  teaching 
colleges  and  universities,  although  far  below 
the  number  of  men,  has  also  increased  no- 
ticeably. We  are  moving  toward  a  time  when 
intellect,  talent,  and  skUl  wUl  be  recognized 
and  rewarded,  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the 
persons  concerned,  and  the  country  wUl 
certainly  benefit. 

Many  state  legislatures  are  dealing  effec- 
tively with  problems  confronting  women. 
Legislation  Intended  to  protect  women,  but 
actually  protecting  Jobs  for  men,  has  been 
Challenged  In  over  half  the  states.  Indiana 
has  made  several  changes  in  state  law  to 
remove  sex  distinctions  which  had  previous- 
ly denied  women  the  full  benefit  of  the  law 
and,  like  other  states,  has  passed  legislation 
to  encourage  women  to  report  rape  Incidents 
by  protecting  their  personal  life  from  un- 
necessary public  disclosure.  The  chief  aim 
of  the  changes  in  the  laws  concerning  rape 
IS  to  encourage  women  to  seek  police  help 
111  arresting  their  attackers  and  to  enhance 
the  chance  of  convicting  them. 

Women  are  also  playing  an  expanding  role 
ni  politics  and  government.  More  than  i  200 
w-jmen  ran  for  state  or  national  office  In 
i»74,  and,  as  a  result,  the  nation  has  19 
congresswomen,  one  governor,  one  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  466  state  legislators  who 
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are  women.  These  women  are  bringing  fresh 
perspective  and  new  vitality  to  the  search 
lor  solutions  to  a  whole  range  of  state  and 
national  challenges. 

In  spite  of  these  gains,  pervasive  sex  dis- 
crimination continues  to  e.Klst.  Although 
women  constit ute  51 ',  of  the  population  and 
a  growing  share  of  the  work  force,  they  hold 
most  of  the  lower-paying  jobs  In  the  econ- 
omy and  lag  behind  men  in  pay.  earning  ap- 
pioximately  60',  of  what  men  earn.  and. 
whatever  the  type  of  Job.  women  earn  less 
than  men  on  the  average.  The  average 
woman  with  a  bachelors  degree  who  works 
full  time  earns  about  the  same  median  in- 
come as  a  man  who  is  a  high  school  drop- 
out. The  female  unemployment  rate  today 
is  nearly  2',  above  the  nuile  unemplovment 
rate. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  sources  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Social  Secu- 
rity discriminates  against  women  both  In 
terms  of  contributions  and  Ijeuefits.  Women 
also  have  greater  difficulty  obtaining  credit 
than  men.  and  they  face  higher  Insurance 
costs  for  basic  health,  medical,  and  income 
disability  coverage.  In  some  states  women's 
rights  to  establish  independent  businesses  or 
to  be  a  guarantor  or  a  surety  are  restricted. 
The  cTiminal  laws  of  some  states  discrimi- 
nate against  women,  for  example,  by  making 
a  sentence  for  a  woman  harsher  than  a  man's 
sentence  for  the  same  offense.  The  admission 
policies  of  colleges  and  schools  often  require 
higher  standards  for  women  than  for  men. 
Even  in  government  employment,  women  are  i 
crowded  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  civU  serv- 
ice and  rarely  found  in  the  highest  grades. 

So  the  struggle  for  the  fundamental  dig- 
nity and  individuality  of  each  human  being 
goes  on.  and  more  is  happening  and  still 
neeas  to  happen  in  the  area  of  women's  rights 
than  most  of  us  realize.  These  may  be  the 
times  that  try  mens  souls,  but,  no  matter, 
because  the  quiet  revolution  cannot  be 
turned  back,  and  life  In  these  United  States 
will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 
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Edmond  Ashby  O'Neill,  John  S.  Burke 
High  School,  Goshen;  Guy  Edmond  An- 
derson, James  I.  O'Neill  High  School 
Highland  Palls;  Karen  Atkins,  Chester 
High  School.  Chester;  Patricia  U.  Budztak, 
Mt.  St.  Mary  Academy,  Newburgh;  Amy 
Leventeer.  Clarkstown  High  School  North, 
New  City;  Ruthann  McManus,  Marllxxougli 
High  School.  Marlboro;  Marcus  DeFlori- 
monte.  Clarkstown  H.S.  South;  Zigmund  C. 
Nowicki.  Mlddletown  High  School.  Middle- 
town;  Cynthia  E.  Hoffer.  Cornwall  Central 
H.S..  Cornwall;  Linda  Revns.  Minisink  Valley 
H.S..  Slate  Hill;  William  L.  Snyder.  Epiphany 
Apostolic  H.S..  Newburgh;  Brian  De  Stefano. 
Monroe-Woodbury  Central  School.  Central 
Valley;  Calvin  Mendelsohn,  Nanuet  Senior 
H.S..  Nanuet;  Gregory  Klmlecik,  S.S.  Seward 
Institute,  Florida;  Robert  Flanuery,  New- 
burgh  Free   Academy.   Newburgh. 

Sheryl  R.  Jacobs,  Spring  Valley  Senior  H.S., 
Spring  Valley:  Mary  Agnes  McMenamiu, 
North  Rockland  High  School,  Thiells;  Carol 
Stella,  Suffern  High  School,  Suffern;  Mark 
Stewart  and  Lynn  Levine,  Myack  High 
School.  Myack;  Patricia  Castelli,  Tappan  Zee 
Senior  High  School,  Orangeburg;  Thomas  J. 
Magrino,  Pearl  River  High  School,  Pearl 
River;  Kntleen  Catrini.  Tuxedo  High  School 
Tuxedo;  Lynn  Ann  Vogt,  Pine  Bush  Central 
H.S..  Pine  Bush:  Cheri  Seacord,  Valley  Cen- 
tral  High  Scho.ol.  Montgomery;  Arthur  Gold- 
weit.  Ramapo  Senior  High  School,  Spring 
Valley;  Jody  Morris,  WallkUl  High  School, 
Wallklll;  Margaret  Ann  Raskoff,  Warwick 
High  School.  Warwick  and  Marv  Ann  Werner. 
Washlngtonville  High  School,  Washlngton- 
ville. 


FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 


or    MARYLANa 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OP  MERIT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OI-    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  recently  award  Congres- 
sional Medals  of  Merit  to  31  outstanding 
high  school  seniors  from  thi'oughout  the 
26th  Congressional  District. 

The  Congressional  Medal  which  Is 
awarded  to  students  on  the  basis  of  out- 
standing citizenship,  was  presented  in- 
dividually during  the  schools'  honors  as- 
semblies and  graduations,  maiidng  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  Each  school 
participating  in  the  Medal  of  Merit  pro- 
gram nominated  as  their  recipient,  an 
outstanding  graduating  senior  who  made 
some  notable  contribution  to  his  or  her 
school  and  community.  The  congression- 
al award  consists  of  a  medal  and  a  Con- 
giessional  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  remarkable  accom- 
plislunents  of  the  following  young  people 
who  demonstrated  not  only  scholastic 
excellence,  but  a  deep  concei-n  for  their 
schools,  their  communities,  and  for  the 
well-being  of  their  fellow  citizens: 

Christine  P.  O'Connor,  Albertus  Magnus 
High  School,  Bardonla;  Catherine  Jean 
Flanuery,    Goshen     High     School,    Goshen- 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus this  year  began  publication  of  a 
monthly  newsletter.  "For  the  People." 
which  presents  current  information  on 
programs  and  positions  of  the  caucus. 
The  newsletter  is  distributed  to  all  black 
elected  officials  throughout  the  coimtry. 
as  well  as  to  many  public  interest  groups 
and  private  citizens. 
I  know  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  interested  in  the  caucus'  activities, 
and  I  am  therefore  presenting  here  the 
second  Issue  of  "For  the  People,"  pub- 
lished last  month: 

Congressional  Black  Caucus — ^Foa  thk 
People 
Members:  Yvonne  B.  Burke,  Calif.  Shirley 
Chlsholm,  N.Y.,  William  Clay.  Mo..  Cardlss 
Ckrtllns,  ni.,  John  Conyers,  Mich.,  Ronald  Del- 
lums.  Calif..  Charles  Dlggs,  Mich.,  Walter 
Pauntroy,  D.C.,  Harold  Pord,  Tenn.,  Augustus 
Hawkins,  Calif.,  Barbara  Jordan,  Texas., 
Ralph  Metcalfe,  ni.,  Parren  MltcheU,  Md., 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pa.,  Charles  Rangel,  N.Y , 
Louis  Stokes,  Ohio,  Andrew  Young,  Oa. 

MEETING    WITH    PKESIDCNT    KAUNDA, 
KEPUBLIC    OF    ZAMBIA 

On  April  20th,  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  met  with  President  Ken- 
neth Kaunda  of  Zambia,  and  expressed  their 
support  of  the  frank  speech  delivered  by 
President  Kaunda  during  a  White  House  din- 
ner In  his  honor  on  April  19th.  President 
Kaunda's  candor  about  Iniquities  In  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  Africa  may.  In  the  view  <rf  the 
Caucus,  "mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  U.S.  sensitivity  to  the  struggle  for  seU- 
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d«tennln»tlon  and  majority  rule  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Soutbera  Africa." 

President  Kaunda  requested  the  meeting  of 
the  Black  Caucus  members  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  inform  black  America  of 
the  purpose  of  his  visit.  A  broad  range  of  is- 
sues were  discussed,  including  President 
Kaunda'8  recent  contacts  with  the  South  Af- 
rican and  Bhodeslan  regimes,  the  position  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  vls-a-vls 
the  liberation  movement,  the  linkage  be- 
tween the  OAU  and  Mack  Americans.  Zam- 
bia's economic  conditions.  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance to  Zambia,  and  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
business  Interests  in  shaping  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy  towards  South  Africa. 

Meetings  with  African  dignitaries  and  State 
representatives  are  part  of  the  Caucus'  on- 
going support  of  African  liberation  and 
progress. 

TOLL  EMPLOYMENT  FORUM  IN   FINAL  PLANNING 

In  June,  thousands  of  potential  new  work- 
ers will  leave  high  schools  and  cullege.s  to 
enter  the  labor  force.  How  will  tlie  economy 
accommodate  this  hiSux?  Will  there  be  Jobs 
for  these  new  young  workers  at  a  time  when 
many  of  their  parents  are  unemployed?  The 
chart  below  depicts  the  critical  unemploy- 
ment situation  faced  by  the  uutlou.  Clearly, 
the  goal  of  full  employment — meanUigfuI 
jobs,  at  a  fair  wage,  for  every  citizen  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  work — can  no  longer  'oe 
buried  under  a  haze  of  ml&glrlUKS,  mislu- 
formation  and  inaction. 

The  Congressional  Black  CaucUiS  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  to  focus  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  full  employment  economy.  Full 
employment  means  o  job  for  those  wllllnp 
and  able  to  work.  It  means  mothers  and 
fathers  who  can  support  their  fainlllts 
through  v.orfc,  not  through  Inadequate  ami 
frequently  demeaning  government  assistance 
programs.  Full  employment  means  an  econ- 
omy operating  at  full  capacity,  using  the 
t.ilents  and  skills  of  all  its  citizens. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies,  recogniz- 
ing the  crucial  role  of  the  Jobs  issue  in  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  national  economic  recov- 
ery, are  co-sponsoring  a  major  forum:  To- 
ward full  employment,  a  viable  economic 
goal.  The  forum  will  be  held  May  20th  In 
the  Rayburn  House  Office  BuUdhig,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

How  do  we  move  the  nation  toward  full 
employment?  What  will  It  cost  to  bring 
about  full  employment?  What  are  the  social 
costs  and  implications  of  our  current  con- 
tinuing high  unemployment?  What  a^e  the 
political  chances,  realistically,  for  passage 
of  a  Full  Employment  Act  this  yearl  These 
and  other  issues  will  be  addressed  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  Forum. 

Now  In  Its  final  planning  stages,  the  forum 
will  be  organized  as  an  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Hearing.  The  two  major  objectives  of 
this  event  are:  1)  to  present  media  decision 
makers  and  the  working  press  with  a  more 
detailed  perspective  on  who  is  really  hurt  by 
unemployment  and  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  economic,  legislative  and  political  im- 
plications of  full  employment:  2)  to  project 
the  Issue  of  full  employment  as  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  nation's  current  and  dev- 
astating Joblessness  levels. 

The  Hearing  Panels  will  include  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  other 
members  of  Congress  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  representatives  of  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies  and  several  noted 
publishers  and  editors.  Invited  witnesses  In- 
clude: Mayor  Colemein  Toung  of  Detroit; 
William  Lucy,  Amerlc»n  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Mnnldptl  Employees;  Murray 
Flifley,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers; 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  Commissioner,  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  of  New  York;  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  NAACP;  Renault  Robinson, 
Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League.  Chicago; 
Dr.  James  Comer,  Psychiatrist,  Tale  Unlver- 
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sity;     Dr.     Bernard     Anderson 
Wharton    School    of    Business 
Speaker,  Vice  President  Nelson 
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r.S.     POUCY     TOWARD     AFRICA:      TJiE     ROIF     OF 
CONGRESS 

(By  Reprebcutative  Charles  C 
As  a  member  of  the  House 

International  Relations  and  c>i 

Subcommittee  on  tnternationa 

Food  and  Energy,  I  have  place  1 

empliasis    on    addressing    the 

African  nations — and  correcting 

inequities  and  inadequacies  thu 

Mcterized  U.S.  policy  toward  Air 

.subcommittee    has    jurisdiction 

areas    of    vital    cor.vrern    to 

Airica.  as  energy  and  natural 

and    iiiternational    commodity 

and  disaster  assistance.  We  will 

the  active  interests  and  oversi 

ot  the  former  Suijcommittee 

such    issues  as   the   liberation 

Africa. 
In  February.  I  and  other  Com 

bers,      including      Representai 

Collins,  participated   in  a  stud 

Africa.  Ail  of  us  are  aware  of 

problems  facing  our  own  country 

our  experiences   during   the 

brought  into  siiarp  focus  the 

of  starvation  and  lood  shortag 

matters  of  survival  for  Africa 

our  study  included  meetings  w 

government  and  leaders  of 

jnents  to  review  U.S.  policy  tow 

i-ions;  to  discuss  development 

ut>eds:  to  asse.^  the  impact  of 

and  i^lobal  inhation. 
In  Zaire,  President  Sese  Seku 

veyed  his  opposition,  and  that 

of  Airlcau  leaders,  to  President 

nation  oi'  N.-iihaniel  Davif  as 

reiary  ol  State  for  Ajrica.  Mr. 

tally,    was    recently    appointed, 

vigorous  protests  of  the  Congre, 

Caucus  (Vol.  1,  No.  1  for  the 

and  the  growing  constituency 

this  country.   Other  Airican  ct^i 

scon-to-be-independent  areas  v 

the  niispiou  included  Angola 

Zambia,     Botswana,     Swaziland 

Somalia  p.nd  Kenya. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Interilat 

sources.  Food  and  Energy  has 

stantial  schedule  of  hearings^ 

Ings   on   U.S.    International 

focused    on    the    direction    of 

parnci;l.'irly.  In  light  of  the 

recent  preliminary  Paris  talks 

producing   countries,   industrial 

countries,    and    non-producing 

countries.  Key  emphasis  during 

ings  was  placed  on  the  impact 

on  the  developing  countries.  Our 

hearings   on   FooA  Problems   of 

Countries:  Implications  for  U.S, 

vide  an  opportuinty  to  examine 

issues  as  tiie  ciu'rent  and 

UjS.  aid:  fertilizer  shortages;  the 

of  U.S.  food  aid  and  foreign  po: 

tlona.  During  our  study  mission 

founded  the  level  of  U.S.  aid  1 

oomparlBon  to  actual  asslstanc< 

the  level  of  aid  accorded  non- 
Future  hearings  will  focus 

UJS.  Policy  and  Relations  with 

In  that  regard,  I  have  recently 

bill  to  prohibit  the  sale, 

fer  (direct  or  Indirect)  of 

or  technology  to  any  country  w: 

ratified  the  Treaty  on  Non 

Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT) .  Last 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commisslor 

the  shipment  of  83.4  pounds  ol 

rlched  uranium  to  South 

countries  that  has  neitlier  si^ni^ 

fled  the  NPT.  South  Africa 

enough  uranium  to  produce  s: 

bombs  I 
Ihe  principal  objective  of  ih     NPT  Is  to 
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prevent  an  increase  In  the  numbe 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  or  otb  ir 
explosive   devices.   As   a  basic  sti  p 
keephig  this  number  in  check,  the 
vides  for  strict  safeguards  to  prev  mt 
.sion  of  nuclear  fuel  and  reactors  ft  am 
f  ul  uses — these  are  administered  1  y 
ii-rnationa!  Atomic  Energy  Agen 
In  summary 
With  re.spect  to  countries  not  pa 
safeguards  apply  only  to  the  extecfc 
nation  supplying  nuclear  materl^; 
ered  by  them.  The  crucial  question 
all  nuclear  activities  in  South  Afriia 
quately  safeguarded.  If,  for  exam|  le 
cmment  decides  to  divert  nuclear 
from  civilian  to  a  military  progrj  m 
comes  more  po.sslble  wiih  the  grow 
national  traflis  Ui  nuclear  materials 
uology,  the  IAEA  inspections  procci  s 
yield  clear-cut  evidence  of  a  v 
legislation  I  have  introduced,  aimtd 
caliy  at  those  countries  which  haye 
ratified  the  NPT,  would  avert  the 
proliferation  and   dissemination 
materials  and  technology,  even 
purposes,  to  those  countries  whic|i 
party  to  the  Treaty.  The  bill  doe.s 
an  exception,  whereby  the  Preside 
termhie'that  the  sale  or  transfer 
materials  or  technology  is  essential 
tional  security  of  the  U.S. — a 
that  Congiess  must  approve  by 
rcsoUuion. 
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Voting  Rights  Act  Extension  ( 
The  full  House  Judiciary  Committee 
ported  out  by  a  vote  of  27-7  a  bill 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  an 
years.  The  bill  would  also  permai^: 
literacy  tests  and  broaden  coverage 
many  Spanish-speaking  and  other 
The  Congressional  Black  Cauctis 
mously  supported  the  provisions  o 
which  Congresswoman  Barbara 
a  key  role  in  drafting.  The  major  i 
the  bill  reaches  the  House  floor, 
amendment  by  Congressman 
ler  (R-Va.)   to  add  a  new  "ball-ott 
sion  which  would  make  it  easier 
and  localities  to  be  exempted  frou 
requirements,   and  another 
remove   coverage  of  Spanish-i 
Caucus  opposes  both  amendment 
Senate,  the  Judiciary  Committee'i 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  Is 
holding  hearings  on  the  bill.  It  is 
for  citiicens  to  inform  their 
both  in  the  House  and  the  Senat 
views  on  this  legislation. 

House   Budget   Resolution    (H 
218) — The  first  Concurrent  Budget 
tlon  passed  the  House  on  May  1  b3 
200-196.  The  resolution  sets  as 
unemployment  rate  of  7.4  percent 
of  June,  1976.  The  Caucus  views 
wholly  Inadequate  and  has  been 
the  resolution's  failure  to  make 
changes  In  such  areas  as  closing 
holes  and  reduction  on  the  mlUta^ 
An  amendment  by  Congressman 
(D-Wls)    calls  for  clo^ng  $3  blUit>u 
loopholes. 

The    House    Budget    Resolutioi; 
fiscal  1976  spending  at  $368J2 
pared  to  $349.4  billion  In  outlays 
by  the  Ford  Administration's  budg  t, 
members    of    the    Caucus     (Rep 
Mitchell,   and  Louis  Stokes  of 
Committee   and   Rep.   John   Cony^: 
vigorously      protested      Congress 
timidity  in  the  face  of  President 
cit  scare  rhetoric.  The  House 
budget  figures  must  be  reconcUe(  I 
ferencc.  A  second  budget  resolutl<  n 
considered  In  October. 

Employment — ^The  Public  Service  i 
ployment  Act  (HJl.  4481)  passed 
on  March  12th  and  the  Senate  on 
wilh  amendments.  This  legislatloi 
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for  $5.94  billion  for  public  services  Jobs  and 
summer  youth  employment  ($6.1  bllUon  In 
the  Senate  version).  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  the  Budget,  James 
Lynn,  has  stated  that  be  will  recommend  a 
Presidential  veto.  In  that  event,  support  for 
a  veto  override  by  Congress  will  be  needed. 
Committee  hearings — Hearings  have  begun 
on  .several  Caucus  legislative  agenda  Items.  In 
addition  to  those  on  gun  control  and  full 
employment  mentioned  in  the  April  update, 
these  include: 

1)  Universal  Voter  Registration  (post  Card 
Registration— H.R.  1686).  Several  days  of 
hearings  have  been  held  bef<»«  the  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  consider  slmp.ified 
means  for  voter  registration. 

2)  Hatch  Act  Reform  (H.R.  3000) — Con- 
gressman William  Clay's  Subcommittee  on 
Employee  Political  Rights  and  Intergovern- 
mental Programs  under  the  Past  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  thU  bill.  The  bUl  would  permit 
iederal  government  employees  to  participate 
in  partisan  politics. 

3)  MobUe  Health  Units  Act  (H.R.  2304). 
Two  days  of  hearings  have  been  completed 
on  Representative  Yvonne  Burke's  bill  to 
provide  health  services  for  medically  under- 
served  areas.  The  hearings  were  before  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee  of 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  addi- 
tion. Congressman  Andrew  Young  has  Intro- 
duced major  health  care  legislation.  The 
Comprehensive  National  Health  Care  Act  of 
iJ75  (H.R.  6283).  It  provides  a  national 
care  .system  with  broad  l>eneflt  coverages  for 
every  person  in  the  U.S.  and  would  be  fi- 
nsuced  through  a  b''o  tax  on  unearned  In- 
come (such  as  stock  dividends)  and  on  self- 
employment  earnings;  a  6%  tax  on  employ- 
ers' payroll;  a  20.  payroll  tax  on  emplovees" 
vvages. 

A  third  health  biU,  The  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  (H.R.  4925),  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Ihterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

4»  Mortgage  Payment  Deferral  (HJl.  5388). 
This  bill  has  been  reported  out  of  Banking 
Currency  and  Hotising  Committee  and  awaits 
scheduling  for  floor  action.  The  bill  provides 
lor  deferral  of  mortgage  payments  in  oases 
of  economic  hardship. 

Other  current  action— The  Energy  bills 
mentioned  In  the  April  Update  are  being 
marked  up  by  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and  will 
reach  the  House  floor  soon.  .  .  .  Congress- 
man Dellums  Is  pressing  a  troop  cut  amend- 
ment which  would  reduce  excetsive  US. 
troop  levels. 

THE    HAWKINS    HEARINGS:    A    FIRST-HAND    V'FW 
OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 

On  February  25,  Congressman  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunities,  began  the 
hrst  of  a  series  of  hearings  throughout  the 
nation  that  focus  on  full  employment.  The 
hearings  have  provided  Representative  Haw- 
kins and  other  members  of  his  Subcommittee 
with  a  first-hand  view  of  the  devastating  im- 
pact of  unemployment  In  cities  across  the 
country.  Hawkins  has  noted  that  the  major 
objectives  of  the  hearings  are  "to  explain 
the  concept  of  full  employment  as  envision- 
ed in  legislation  I  have  Introduced  (H.R.  50 
The  Equal  Opportunity  and  FuU  Employ- 
meat  Act)  and  to  examine  the  soclo-eco- 
v.omio  impUcatlons  of  full  employment  and 
Its  immediate  appllcabiUty  In  resolving  the 
present  economic  crisis." 
To  date,  hearing  sites  have  Included: 
Washington.  D.C— February  25  and  March 

IB* 

Detroit,  Mich. — March  24. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^March  26. 
Atlanta.  <H.— April  4. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.— April  It. 
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Santa  Fe,  NM. — ^May  2. 
In  each  city,  a  diverse  array  of  witnesses 
(including  labor  representatives,  elected  of- 
ficials, civic  and  civil  rights  groups,  econo- 
mists, and  public  admhiistrators)  have  testi- 
fied on  the  scope  of  income  deprivation  and 
the  growing  social  problems  created  by  mas- 
sive unemployment.  Dviring  the  Atlanta  hear- 
ings. Reverend  Arthur  Langford.  President  of 
the  United  Youth  Adult  Conference,  testi- 
fied that:  "A  job,  any  kind  of  job  helps  keep 
our  youth  on  the  path  of  responsibility  to 
themselves  and  their  community.  .  .  .  Full 
employment  of  youth  is  essential  to  the  con? 
cept  of  a  healthy  community.  Note  the  sharp 
hicreases  in  crime  rates  among  youth  offend- 
ers. Yet.  for  $600,  we  can  employ  a  youth 
during  tlie  summer  and  for  $5,000  during  the 
entire  year."  Langford  noted  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  incarcerating  a  youthful  of- 
fender Is  $12,000  per  year.  The  National 
League  of  Cities  has  recently  estimated  that 
cities  will  require  $706  million  to  employ  1.2 
million  youth  this  summer.  House-passed 
supplemental  appropriations  would  provide 
$412.7  million  for  summer  youth  employ- 
ment. 

Detroit  Mayor,  Coleman  Young  testified 
that,  "While  the  rest  of  the  nation  worries 
about  recession,  about  six  or  seven  or  eight 
percent  imemployment,  Detroit  looks  square- 
ly at  depression,  capital  'D'  DEPRESSION, 
with  25  percent  unemployment.  .  .  .  Back  in 
the  1930s  the  nation  mobilized  its  resources 
to  deal  with  an  agricultural  crisis  that  made 
wasteland  of  rich  farming  country  and  up- 
rooted whole  populations  from  the  country- 
side. We  can  do  no  less  for  our  cities  In  the 
1970s.  A  full  employment,  job  guarantee  pro- 
gram that  provides  meaningful  work  for  our 
people  Is  a  critical  step." 

Inquiries  on  Congressman  Hawkins'  full 
employment  hearings  and  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  the  Equal  Opportimities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Rm.  619,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Annex  Bldg.,   Washington  20515  D.C. 

TRIBTTTE    TO    STXVIE    WONDER 

On  May  12th,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  held  a  private  tribute  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Stevle  W^onder,  noted  black  singer, 
composer,  musician.  Stevle  Wonder  Is  one  of 
many  artists  who  have  generously  donated 
their  time  and  talents  In  support  of  the 
Caucus.  Wonder  was  presented  a  plaque  con- 
taUiing  the  embossed,  autographed  pictures 
of  Caucus  members.  In  addition,  he  received 
oral  and  written  tributes. 

Congressman  Charles  B.  Rangel.  chairman 
of  the  Caucus  noted  that,  "Stevle  Wonder 
has  expressed,  through  his  dedication  and 
music,  the  kind  of  humanism  we  seek  to 
protect  in  the  Congress."  Stevle  Wonder,  a 
vigorous  advocate  for  the  Caucus,  conveyed 
his  high,  personal  regard  for  each  member. 

On  May  10th.  Stevle  Wonder  was  honored 
by  the  Washington,  D.C,  commumty  In  Its 
Fourth  Annual  Human  Kindness  Day.  The 
event,  hosted  by  Congressman  Ronald  V. 
Dellums  and  his  wife  Roscoe,  focused  on 
Stevle  Wonder  as  an  artist  who  actively 
works  to  advance  the  interests  of  black  peo- 
ple. Mrs.  Roscoe  Dellums  stated,  "Stevle 
Wonder,  a  gentle  and  beautiful  black  man, 
has  become  an  institution  to  the  world  of 
music.  He  is  a  symbol  of  courage  to  a  people 
socialized  in  an  arena  of  false  vanity  and 
greed.  He  has  brought  profound  dignity,  sen- 
sitivity and  humanity  to  an  often  exploitive 
industry.  He  has  made  a  proud  black  people 
even  prouder,  and  his  talent  has  forced 
America  to  stand  up  and  applaud." 

CAUCUS   NOTES 

Rep.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  a  member  of  the 
recently  created  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. In  examining  the  CIA  noted  that: 
"Each  of  us  must  be  very  concerned  with 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  role  and  I  certainly  have  no 
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wish  to  Interfere  with,  or  expose  legitimate 
functions.  However,  I  believe  that  any  abuses 
must  be  ccwrected  and  there  are  Iflglslatlve 
measures  that  must  be  taken  to  Insure  the 
proper  safeguards,  established  to  preclude 
action  beyond  Congressional  mandate."  'Del- 
lums, also  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conunittee,  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  Congressional  oversighr 
of  the  CIA  (HJi.  343 — Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Control  Act.  and  H.H.  1267 — Central 
Intelligence  Disclosure  Act.  Both  in  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions). 

Bep.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  Chairmanship  will 
provide  Nix  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
impact  of  mternational  economic  conditions 
on  the  American  economy.  "The  Subcom- 
mittee will  give  special  emphasis  to  examin- 
ing: the  role  and  Impact  of  multi-national 
corporations  on  jobs  and  prices  In  the  U.S.: 
foreign  investments  in  the  U.S.;  and  di;.- 
crlmlnatory  practices  in  hi terna tional  fi- 
nances", says  Nix. 

Bep.  Yvonne  Burke  hi  a  recent  statement 
on  the  evacuation  of  130,000  Vietnamese  to 
the  U.S.  observed:  "We  also  want  to  know 
what  plans  the  Administration  has  for  as- 
similating these  evacuees  in  the  economy  .  . 
And  what  are  these  Vietnamese  going  to  do 
for  Jobs,  when  eight  million  U.S.  citizens  are 
presently  looking  for  work  with  no  relief  in 
sight  .  .  .  We  watched  the  war  on  poverty 
turn  to  ashes  because  of  Vietnam  and  Blacks 
have  suffered  most  from  the  ravaging  Infia- 
tlon  started  by  that  war." 

Rep.  Ralph  Metcalfe,  Chairman  of  the  Par.- 
ama  Canal  Subcommittee  returned,  on  April 
9,  from  a  four-day  fact  finding  mission  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  U.S.  and  Panama  are 
presently  engaged  in  treaty  negotiations  on 
the  future  of  the  Zone.  In  oversight  hearings 
conducted  April  21  and  22.  Metcalfe  ex- 
pressed optimism  on  contin'.ied  close  rela- 
tionships bet^'een  the  U.S.  and  Panama. 
However,  he  voiced  a  number  of  concerns 
about  Improvement  of  working  and  living 
conditions  for  Panamanians  residing  in  th° 
Zone. 

THE    JOANNE    LITTLE   CASE 

Representatives  Yvonne  B.  Burke.  Shlriev 
Chisholm  and  John  Conyers  have  called  for 
Justice  Department  Intervention  In  the  mur- 
der prosecution  of  Joanne  Little.  Ms.  Little,  a 
20-year-old  black  woman,  is  accused  of  the 
fatal  stabbing  of  her  Beaufort,  North  Caro- 
lina Jailer.  Clarence  Allgood.  Ms.  Little  main- 
tains that  her  actions  were  in  self-defense 
against  a  rape  attempt  by  Allgood.  The  Beau- 
fort County  Superior  Court  has  denied  a  pre- 
trial motion  to  quash  the  murder  Indictment 
Ms.  Little  faces  the  death  penalty. 

Representative  John  Conyers,  chairman  rf 
the  House  JudlcUry's  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  has  labelled  the  North  Carolina  legal 
system  as,  "perhaps  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive in  the  entire  coimtry.  Nearly  SS-:.'  of  the 
nation's  prisoners  on  death  row  await  execu- 
tion In  North  Carolina,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  Inmates  are  black. ' 
Representative  Chisholm,  In  a  statement  to 
members  on  the  media  on  April  15,  said:  "A 
woman's  right  to  defend  herself  during  sex- 
ual attack,  whether  she  Is  Incarcerated  or 
not,  must  be  examined  In  light  of  such  ca-ses 
as  Joanne  Little's".  Representative  Burke 
noted,  "We  cannot  consclonably  Ignore  Jo- 
anne Little's  assertions  of  self-defense,  nor 
the  allegations  that  other  women  have  been 
subjected  to  sexual  abuse  while  Incarcerated. 
We  believe  there  Is  sufllcient  reascHi  to  Justlfv 
an  inquiry  Into  this  situation." 

THE   SECESSION    AKD    MINoaiTT 

nrrEsPRiBEs 
In  June   1971,   the   Presidential   Advisory 
Council  ou  Minority  Business  Enterprise  re- 
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ported  that,  "Some  black  buslnessmeu  have, 
despite  severe  handicaps,  been  able  to  ini- 
tiate and  maintain  successful  businesses.  But 
the  overall  picture  Is  bleak,  with  blacks  own- 
ing only  a  small  percentage  of  American  busi- 
ness assets — and'  not  even  a  significant  per- 
centage of  trade  or  service  businesses  in  their 
own  communities."  Over  the  last  six  year.s. 
since  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  within  the  Commerce 
Department,  black  ownership  In  business  has 
Incnensed.  However,  proportional  representa- 
tion of  minority  entrepreneurs  remains  an 
illusive  goal. 

The  combined  assets  of  all  minority  banks 
In  the  nation  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
assets  of  any  one  of  the  twenty  largest  non- 
minority  banks  In  the  U.S.  While  the  failure 
rate  for  all  corporate  firms  in  the  country 
averages  0.5  percent  per  year,  that  of  small 
and  minority  businesses  is  mvich  higher.  For 
example,  using  liabilities  as  a  measure  of  size, 
we  find  that  in  1973  only  3.7  percent  of  the 
firms  with  liabilities  in  excess  of  $1  million 
went  out  of  busiress.  However.  2G  percent  of 
the  firms  with  liabilities  ranging  from  $6,000 
to  925.000  failed  that  year  and  nearly  42  per- 
cent of  those  firms  with  liabilities  ranging 
between  »25.00O  and  $100,000  went  under. 
Needles^  to  say.  many  small,  and  minority 
firms  are  clustered  in  debt  levels  ranging 
from  $5,000  to  $100,000. 

The  current  economic  crisis  has  taken  its 
greatest  toll  on  those  least  able  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  the  black  business  community 
Is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  According  to 
»  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Black  Eco- 
nomic Research  Center  (BERC)  In  New  York 
City,  the  average  failure  rate  for  blacK  busi- 
nesses during  1972-1975  may  be  40.2  percent. 
The  Research  Center  also  estimated  that 
over  one-third  of  the  black-owned  firms 
operatmg  over  1972  to  date  were  less  profita- 
ble in  1975  than  In  1973  and  many  more  will 
be  on  the  brink  of  failure  by  the  end  of  1975. 

Black  businesses  both  In  the  North  and 
South,  are  niu  concentrated  In  relatively 
low  growth  markets  such  as  personal  serv- 
ices and  retail  trade.  Less  than  8  percent  of 
the  non-minority-owned  enterprises  are 
concentrated  in  these  areas,  compared  to 
nearly  two-|hlrds  of  the  minority  businesses. 
In  1972,  the  Census  Bureau  reported  that 
over  21,000  of  the  32.000  'counted'  minority- 
owned  businesses  In  the  nation  were  In  retail 
trade  or  selected  services. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  recognizes 
the  crucial  role  of  minority  entrepreneurshlp 
in  fostering  positive  economic  development 
Parren  Mitchell  is  Introducing  legislation 
that  would  place  a  moratorium  on  repay- 
ment of  principle  and  interest  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  locms.  The  moratorium 
Is  designed  to  assist  many  small  businesses 
facing  failure  because  of  the  current  infla- 
tion and  recession.  The  legislation  encom- 
passes all  loans  made  after  January  1.  1970 
and  the  moratorium  would  be  in  effect  over 
a  two  year  period,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
President  reasonably  declares  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  period  of  recession.  Parren 
Mitchell  Is  also  among  several  cosponsors  of 
HJl.  5069,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  small  businesses — now  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee. 

A  number  of  Caucus  members  (Represent- 
atives Yvonne  Buifet^  Bonald  Dellums. 
Shirley  ChishOlm,  Charles  Rangel,  Harold 
Ford  and  Parren  Mitchell)  are  among  the 
coeponscrs  of  HJt.  4888,  designed  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  rent  or  purchase 
of  replacement  quarters  by  small  businesses 
that  must  move  because  of  federal  or  fed- 
erally-assisted programs.  The  legislation.  In- 
troduced hf  Joseph  Addabbo  (D-NY) ,  is  cur- 
rently befc«e  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Subcommittee.  Status  reports  on  leg- 
islation affecting  minority  economic  devel- 
opment wlU  be  reported  m  fxiture  Issues  of 
For  The  People. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE  MARKS 

DR.  CALVIN  DELLEFIELD  HONORED 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIiTATIV'ES 
Thursday,  June  19.     975 


a  id 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speakei , 
past  7  years.  Dr.  Calvin 
served  with  grea  t  distinction 
Director  of  the  National 
on  Vocational  Education.  Thi  < 
resigning  that  pest  to  take  o! 
as  assistant  chancellcr.  Sai 
Community  College  District. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voic 
his  many  friends  and  a; 
pressing  sincere  appreciati 
great  leadership  which  he 
during  his  tenure  as  Dircctoi 
tional  Advisory  Council  on 
Education. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  ge 
ceded  to  be  the  most  active 
education  advisory  council  i 
ton,   and  the  model  agains 
others  are  compared.   This 
measure  due  directly  to  the 
forts  of  Cal  Dellcficld.  who 
sible  for  moving  the  Council 
to  reality.  Under  his 
tional  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  has  been  of  grea 
the  Committee  on  Education 
I  especially  want  to  express 
tion  for  the  fine  testimony 
Coimcil  presented  on  sever? 
during  the  past  year,  as  the 
tee  on  Elementary,  Secondar 
tional  Education  conducted 
on  an  extension  of  the 
tion  Act. 

Late  last  month,  many  of 
and  colleagues  joined  in  a 
dinner  in  his  honor.  I  request 
serted  in  the  Record  at 
texts  of  three  letters  which 
that  occasion.  They  are 
Ford,  Representative  Al  Que 
ing  minority  member  of  the 
on  Education  and  Labor,  anc 
missioner  of  Education  Terr 
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The  WHrrE 
Washington,  D.C.. 
Dr.  Calvin  J.  Dellefieuj, 
Executive  Director,  National  Aditi^ory 
cU  on  Vocational  Educaticfi 
ton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Dr.  Dellefieu)  :  As  you 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  Vooitlonal 
cation  after  sU  years  of  dlstin  ;uished 
dedicated  service,  I  welcome  this 
to  express  my  personal  apprecii  tion 
many,    significant    contributioij 
made  In  the  field  of  education. 

During  your  tenure  as  the  CoiAicil 
tlve  Director,  and  as  an  educaticpal 
national  stature,  you  have  had 
cess  in  bringing  to  fruition  the 
goals  of  the  Vocational  Educatlo  i 
and  the  Vocational  Education 
of  1968.  The  National  Advisory 
der  your  energetic  and  talented 
not  only  provided  authorltatlv  s 
m  the  expansion  of  American  vocational 
cation,   but   has   also   inspired 
educational  change  and  produ(|tivity 
are  so  important  in  meeting 
of  today  and  those  of  the  future. 

Our  system  of  government 
willingness  of  capable   and  demoted 
such  as  you  to  serve  when 
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June  li,  1975 


grateful  for  the  confidence,  Inspl^tlon  and 
direction  which  you  have  provl  led.  With 
sensitivity  to  the  Nation's  educati  inal  prob- 
lems and  a  real  determination  to  Ir  iprove  the 
well-being  of  all  our  citizens,  you  t  »ve  served 
the  country  well  and  have  earned ^r  thanks 
and  our  admiration. 

You  may  be  sure   yovi  take   to  your  new 
responsibilities  my  very  best  wishe  i  for  every 
succes-s  and  happiness  in  the  year  \  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

Gesald  It.  Ford. 
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May  %3,  1975. 

Dr.   CAI.VIN    DElLEflEI.D. 

Executive  Director.  Notional  Adv 

cil  on  Vocational  Education, 

D.C. 

Dear   Cal:    I   know    that   you 
mixed  feelings  as  you  prepare  to 
eral  .service  to  assume  new  and 
responsibilities,    but    you    should 
doubt  at  all  about  the  esteem  and 
tion  of  those  of  us  in  the  Congresj 
placed    vocational    education 
agenda  of  national  priorities.  In 
ity   as   the   first   Executive 
National    Advisory    Council    on 
Education  you  made  a  tremendous 
tion  to  .shaping  an  effective  Inst 
national  policy  consistent  with 
of  the  Congress  in  creating  the 
so  doing.   yo\i  must  feel  great 
deep  sense  of  personal  satisfaction 
helped  to  improve  educational 
for  millions  of  young  people  anc 

For  more   than  seven  eventful 
have  worked  diligently  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  its  mandate.  In 
you   have   helped   significantly 
Congressional    awareness    of    the 
needs,  and  potential  of  vocational 
Your   openness,    candor,   sensltiviiy 
needs  of  Congress  for  informatloi 
genuinely  appreciated.  The 
have  established  here  have  been 
ful  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
m  keeping  track  of  the  progress  of 
education    under    the    1968 
have  helped  lay  a  solid  base  for  ou 
tions  on  new  legislation.  I  very 
elate  this  aspect  of  your  work,  aAd 
that  other  Members  share  my  fe  ling. 

Again  Cal,  thank  you  for  a  goo  1 
done.  I  wish  you  every  success  ir 
you  undertake  In  the  future,  and 
for  you  and  your  family.  Your 
family  can  be  proud  of  the  work 
done  here. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.   ^triE, 
Member  of 
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Mat 
Dr.  Calvin  Dellefield, 
Executive  Director,  National  Advi^y  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education^Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Cal:  In  the  light  of  thd  years  we 
have  known  each  other,  both  pro  esslonally 
and  personally,  it  is  with  mixed  ( motions  I 
write  you  today.  Learning  that  yov  will  leave 
your  post  as  Bxecutive  Director  ( f  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocati  >nal  Edu- 
cation, my  first  reaction  was  one  of  shock. 
You  are  so  strongly  and  natiiraUy  i  part  and 
parcel  of  the  very  essence  of  thi  National 
Council's  being,  that  I  was  confrcpited  with 
a  great  sense  of  catastrt^he. 

Since  the  establishment  of  thi 
Advisory  Council  through   the 
tional    Education    Amendments, 
brought  the  Council  from  the 
onlc  of  states  to  the  national  . 
being  recognized  throughout  tiie 
the  most  competent  and  active 
groups. 

Council  reports,  now  an  integril  part  of 
national  texts,  studies,  and  the  bi  ses  (tf  ar- 
ticles in  professional  journals,  all  produced 
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under  your  expert  guidance  and  direction, 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  \xaprov- 
Ing  th«  Image,  the  status  and  the  under- 
standing vocational  education  receives  to- 
day. Your  national  studies  of  dupUcattom, 
the  reports  now  being  received  from  Project 
Baseline,  and  the  exemplary  develc^ment 
and  implementation  of  the  School -to- Work 
Project,  are  aU  to  your  credit.  The  hearings 
lield  in  major  cities  by  NACVE,  addressing 
the  most  critical  concerns  In  vocational  edu- 
cation, the  State  and  regional  conferences 
and  your  presentations  before  national,  re- 
ssional.  State,  and  local  organizations,  have 
all  addressed  the  issues  most  necessary  to 
improve  our  educational  system. 

You  have  spurred  NACVB  to  become  the 
foremost  authoritative  body  In  the  field  of 
vocational  education.  Under  your  leadership, 
the  National  Advisory  CoimcU  has  paved  the 
way  for  open  communications  with  State  Ad- 
visory Councils  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
address  the  needs  of  American  vocational 
education  at  all  levels.  You  have  established 
inroads  of  interchange  with  federal  agencies, 
key  government  officials,  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House. 

I  have  reflected  on  the  years  you  have 
.spent  with  the  Council,  and  the  sympathetic 
l>ending  which  took  place,  as  your  personal- 
ity reflected  its  problems  and  changes,  and 
adapted  and  worked  with  them.  Oradually,  I 
realized  that  yoiu-  contemplated  move  away 
from  the  CouncU  Is  a  reflected  charactertstio 
of  the  group,  which  Is.  by  law,  subject  to 
constant  change  of  membership,  and  that  It 
is  now  our  turn  to  bend  to  your  decision. 
It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  we 
wish  you  well  In  your  new  appointment  as 
Vice  Chancellor  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mimity  College  District.  Again,  you  wiU  work 
with  a  great  many  forces  and  problems,  and 
without  question  you  will  put  the  ftiU 
strength  of  your  wisdom,  character,  and  vi- 
tality into  the  new  affiliation.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  you  will  be  successful.  You 
know  that  you  have  the  firm  support  of  all 
your  many,  many  colleagues  and  friends  In 
the  educational  community,  whose  respect 
and  affection  for  you  are  very  deep. 

I  cannot  close  without  emphasizing  how 
reluctant  we  are  to  see  you  leave  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  city  of  Washington.  Your  ex- 
emplary dedication,  leadership,  and  far- 
reaching  achievements  have  set  the  highest 
of  standards  and  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
American  education.  You  have  been  a  great 
leader,  advisor,  and  friend  to  us  all.  I  feel 
siure  I  speak  for  everyone  when  I  say  good- 
bye, and  Ck>dspeed  to  you  In  the  new  work. 

FinaUy,  thank  you  for  the  priceless  years 
you  spent  with  us. 
Sincerely, 

T.  H.  Bell. 
Uif.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


PARITY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN-BORN, 
FOREIGN-TRAINED  MEDICAL  STU- 
DENT 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  about  the  alarming  lack 
of  qualified  physicians  in  America  today. 
We  have  been  made  aware  that  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  our  country's  med- 
ical schools  has,  so  far,  been  insufficient 
to  meet  the  need  for  adequate  medical 
care  of  our  growing  population. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  so- 
lutions have  been  tested  to  resolve  this 
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problem,  among  them  the  licensing  of 
foreign-bom,  foreign-trained  physicians 
in  order  that  they  vaighi  practice  in  the 
United  States.  However,  I  wish  to  present 
to  you  another  solution,  one  which  de- 
serves our  equal  attention  and  considera- 
tion. This  solution  deals  with  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses  to  the  American-bom, 
foreign-trained  medical  school  graduate 
who  has  heretofore  been  confronted  with 
a  myriad  of  problems  when  applying  for 
an  American  license.  The  following  state- 
ment was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Ephraim  J. 
Feldei-man,  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  New  York  State  Concerned  Parents  of 
the  Universidad  Autonoma  de  Guadala- 
jara. I  present  it  to  you  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  provide  a  new  insight  into 
the  growing  problem  of  inadequate  medi- 
cal care  and  a  solution  worthy  of  our 
attention: 

The  need  for  an  increased  physician-man  - 
power  supply  has  been  Increasingly  apparent 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
years.  And,  a  recent  government-sponsored 
study  entitled  "Physician  Mai^mwer  Selec- 
tive Characteristics  of  Supply  and  Demand 
and  Medical  Training"  has  estimated  that 
the  current  requisite  physician  population 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  popiUa- 
tion  in  1975  would  be  In  the  order  of  360,000 
men  and  women.  Yet,  we  could  not  possibly 
meet  this  need  since  we  already  have  an 
estimated  shortage  of  60,000  to  90,000  phy- 
sicians. 

One  can  readily  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  physi- 
cian manpower  supply.  But,  to  date,  the 
American  medical  educational  community 
has  done  little  to  help  In  meeting  this  need. 

We  do  have  a  poaslble  solution  to  this 
problem,  in  the  form  of  the  readUy-avallable 
American-bom,  foreign-trained  medical 
school  graduates  desiring  to  return  to  their 
native  states  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  medicine.  But,  these  young  men 
and  women  are  finding  the  road  beset  with 
many  obstacles.  Many  of  these  foreign- 
trained  students  are  weU  qualified  to  prac- 
tice their  profession  in  the  TTnited  States.  It 
was  only  because  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
American  medical  school  places  that  tliey 
were  forced  to  travel  abroad  for  their  medi- 
cal education. 

Among  the  many  foreign  medical  schools 
who  have  American  enroUees,  the  Universi- 
dad Autonoma  de  Guadalajara  is  one  of  the 
largest.  And,  It  Is  from  this  school  that 
American  medical  students,  on  their  re- 
t'im  to  their  domiciles  In  the  States,  have 
tound  the  means  for  professional  licensure 
procedurally  erratic  and  frustrating. 

Yet,  during  the  past  ten  years  or  more, 
foreign-bom,  foreign-trained  medical  grad- 
uates have  become  a  permanent  source  of 
supply  for  the  ever-expanding  United  States 
physician  manpower  requirements.  During 
the  mld-1960's,  there  were  1,400  to  1,600  new 
licensees  per  year.  And,  during  the  ensuing 
years,  the  Influx  of  foreign-bom,  foreign- 
trained  medical  graduates,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  emigrees  from  many  under-de- 
veloped and  disadvantaged  countries,  has 
risen  with  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  TTierefore, 
the  question  remains  of  why  the  foreign- 
born  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
been  given  preference  over  the  American- 
born  with  regard  to  licensing  In  the  United 
States. 

In  March,  1975,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation endorsed  the  "Fifth  Pathway  Pro- 
gram", which  Is  specifically  designed  for 
American-born,  foreign-trained  medical 
graduates.  In  essence.  It  requires  an  addi- 
tional year  of  clinical  clerkship  prior  to  en- 
tering post-graduate  year  of  internship.  Many 
states,  including  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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have  enacted  this  important  program  Into 
law.  However,  to  date,  the  overaU  implemen- 
t«tlon  of  the  Fifth  Pathway  Prognan  has 
been  sketchy. 

Recently,  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congjress  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  in  the  United  States.  One 
biU  in  pa.nicular,  HJt.  3279  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, would  be  a  great  aid  toward  making 
it  easier  for  many  men  and  women  to  enter 
medical  school  and  therefore  fiU  a  deficit  In 
the  physician  population.  However,  it  would. 
In  addition,  allow  qualified  alien  doctors  to 
enter  into  medical  residency  training  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S. 

Therefore,  even  In  Congress,  we  can  see 
the  awarei>.i^s  of  the  urgent  problem  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  medical  personnel  and  a 
proposal  of  solutions.  However,  within  otir 
own  coimtry,  we  do  have  a  ready  available 
physician  manpower  source;  the  American- 
born,  foreign-trained  medical  graduate.  They 
can  fill  the  vacuum  In  the  medical  field.  And, 
they  can  do  so  particularly  In  foreign  lan- 
guage areas  of  our  covmtry,  including  New 
York,  the  Havana  of  Florida,  and  the  Span- 
ish areas  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 
California  and  nimols.  These  young  men  and 
women  would  be  ideal  candidates  lor  licens- 
ing In  those  areas;  they  are  fluent  In  Spanish 
and  exceedingly  competent  In  their  native 
American  tongue. 

This  resoiu-ce  shoiUd  be  utUized  and  en- 
couraged through  the  means  of  student  loans 
for  those  who  are  needy,  thus  enabling  the 
highly  motivated  American-foreign  medical 
graduate  to  receive  his  or  her  medical  edu- 
cation and  return  to  our  country  to  render 
medical  care. 

Therefore,  the  Association  of  New  York 
State  Concerned  Parents  of  the  umversidad 
Autonoma  de  Guadalajara  endorses  the 
foUowlng: 

Affording  an  easier  method  of  entrance 
of  the  American-born,  foreign-trained  med- 
ical gradtiate  into  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  their  own  country. 

A  parity  of  licensure  and  status  with  their 
American -trained  conferees. 

Rendering  federal  aid  or  loans  for  these 
students  who  have  financial  difficulty. 

The  realization  that  there  are  many  quali- 
fied aspirants  who  wish  to  enroU  In  medical 
school  and  untu  there  are  enough  American 
seats  available  for  training,  American-foreign 
medical  graduates  should  be  welcomed  and 
given  every  encouragement  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  medicine. 


REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMTITEE  TO  RE- 
VIEW UQXnD  METAL  FAST  BREED- 
ER REACTOR 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
continuance  of  my  practice  of  keepkag 
this  body  informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's 
Subcommittee  to  Review  the  National 
Breeder  Reactor  Program,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Yesterday,  the  subcommittee  In  open 
session  received  testimony  from  invited 
witnesses  on  the  subject  of  safeguards. 
During  this  session,  there  was  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  Information  per- 
taining to  the  physical  securltgr  measures 
designed  to  prevent  the  theft  of  nuclear 
materials  or  the  sabotage  of  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, the  costs  of  providing  an  effec- 
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tive  safeguards  nrogram,  the  possible 
impacts  on  civil  liberties  of  the  safe- 
guards program,  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Admlnisla-a- 
tion's  program  to  develop  safeguards 
commensvu-ate  with  the  eventual  com- 
mercial use  of  breeder  reactors. 

Testimony  was  presented  by  Dr.  ITieo- 
dore  Taylor  of  International  Research 
and  Technology  Corp.,  Dr.  Orval  E. 
Jones  Off  Sandia  Laboratories,  and  Mr 
Robert  Tharp— for  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  B 
Giller.  USAP  (Ret.)— of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
I  was  pleased  that  Senator  Clifford  P. 
Cask,  Congressmen  John  B.  Anderson, 
Manuel  Lujan.  Jr..  and  Andrew  Hin- 
SHAw  were  able  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  quesUoning  of  the  witnesses 

Opening  remarks  for  the  session  and 
a  summai-y  of  the  material  presented  and 
the  ensuing  discussion  follow  : 

Opening  Statement  bt  the  Chairman- 
June  18,  197S 
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Today  the  Joint  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee to  Review  the  National  Breeder  Reactor 
Program  will  receive  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safeguards. 

Tills  session  was  initially  schediUed  to  be 
held  tomorrow,  June  19th.  but  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Subiommlttee  to  resched- 
ule It  for  today. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  one  of  the 
incited  witnesses,  Mr.  Ous  Speth,  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  CouncU,  was  un- 
able to  participate  because  of  a  conflict,  but 
has  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record 
expressing  his  views.  Copies  of  this  statement 
have  already  been  distributed  to  all  Commit- 
tee members  and  subject  to  objection  will  be 
Included  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Today  we  will  receive  oral  testimony  from 
Dr.  Ted  Taylor  of  International  Research  and 
Technology  Corporation.  Dr.  Orval  Jones  of 
Sandia  Laboratories,  and  Major  General  Ed- 
ward B.  Oilier  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

ST7MMAKY 

Dr.  Taylor  opened  hjs  remarks  by  restat- 
ing his  position  that  If  one  had  10  kUograms 
or  so  of  Plutonium,  It  would  be  conceivable 
that  a  group  of  terrorists  or  a  person  work- 
ing alone  could  design  and  build  a  crude  fls- 
slon  bomb.  He  noted  that  the  amount  of 
material  required  was  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  present  yearly  amount  of  plutonium 
produced  In  the  U.S.  (5000  kg/yr.).  Dr.  Tay- 
lor noted,  however,  that  there  are  no  reproc- 
eulng  plants  currently  in  operation  to  sep- 
arate Plutonium  from  fission  products  and. 
therefore,  the  plutonium  Is  In  a  very  unus- 
able form.  He  further  sUted  that  his  re- 
marks about  designing  and  building  a 
weapon  assumed  that  the  plutonium  was 
available.  This.  Dr.  Taylor  stated,  was  the 
area  where  significant  safeguard  actions  can 
be  taken  and  which  he  believed  could  be 
successful  in  reducing  the  risk  of  theft  and 
diversion  to  an  acceptably  low  level.  Dr 
Taylor  said  that  safeguards  was  an  Issue 
even  without  the  breeder  since  LWRs  also 
produce  significant  quantlUea  of  plutonium. 

Dr.  Taylor  concluded  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  potential  costs  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
grams. He  said  If  it  is  assumed  that  extreme- 
ly stringent  safeguard  measures  are  applied 
to  an  LMPBR  fuel  cycle  module  of  80,000  Mwe 
capacity,  the  safeguard  costs  would  repre- 
sent only  about  a  1.4'i  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  electricity. 

Dr.  Jones  tesUfled  on  various  physical 
security  aspects  of  the  safeguard  question. 
He  stated  that  aafegiiard  risks  can  be  viewed 
as  the  product  of  four  muItlpUcatlve  factors- 
(1)    the   frequency  of  attempted   diversion 


or  sabotage.   (2)    the  llkellhoo 
(3)   the  likelihood  that  the  m 
wUl  harm  the  public,  and  (4) 
such  malevolent  acts.  E3tDA  is 
balanced  safegu»ds  program 
areas.  Dr.  Jones  stated.  A  sum;*- 
provided  of  various  approaches   i 
For   transportation   applicatioi  s 
eluded  overview  descriptions 
trailers,  special  escort  vehicles 
wide  conununicatlons  system. 
to  security  for  permanent   t..^ 
both  passive  and  active  deterren 
was  described.  Dr.  Jones  noted 
the  techniques  being  used  or  c^ 
come  from  military  experience 
special  nuclear  material,  but 
it  was  also  recent  Innovative 
to  the  clvUian  program  Itself. 
Mr.  Tharp  (speaking  from 
pared  for  delivery  by  Gen.  c^*,. 
rlzed  the  history  of  the  safeguard  s 
rity  program  that  has  been  in  u.si 
able    materials    since    the    mlc 
noted   how  the   upsurge   of 

rorlsm   in   the   1970's  has   . 

need  to  guard  against  possible 
nuclear  facilities.  Mr.  Tharp  re^,. 
the  general   objective  of  nuclei  r 
safeguards  is  to  prevent  sue 
lent  acts  involving  nuclear  lu 
facilities.  The  degree  to  which 
safeguards  objective  is  met  is 
terms  of  protection  of  the 
risk  of  death,  injury  and  p.„, 
potentially  arising  from  these 
stated     that     this    objective 
through  an  indepth  approach 
reducing  the  frequency  of  a 
duce    societal    consequences, 
likelihood  of  adversary  success 
tempt    is  made,   and   reducing 
quence.<;  of  a  successful  act. 
Mr.  Tharp  reviewed  the  i 

ence  in  the  safeguarding  of 

of  date,  which  tiaa  not  resulted  in 
ful  effects  on  the  environment  i 
He  discussed  how  this  experience 
the  basis  for  future  safeguards 
Tharp    also    reviewed    certain 
the  fuel  cycle,  such  as  transpok  „„ 
has  particular  importance  as  the 
cult  portion  of  the  fuel  cycle  to 
The  means  by   which   existing 
guards  programs  are  being  expa^_ 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  needs  were  alsc 
The  use  of  material  control  and 
Ity  procedures  as  well  as  phys, 
measures  were  examined  in  this 

Finally,  Mr.  Tharp  reviewed 
of  nuclear  energy  parks   (co1g^„_ 
cillties)   as  a  means  of  allevlatini 
guards  problem.  Various  forms  of 
(e.g.,    reactors    dispersed,    but 
and  refabrication  facilities 
examined  and  the  general  .^.^, 
fits   reviewed.    This    concept    is 
study. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Tharp 

ERDA's    long    experience    in    

transporting  large  quantities  of 
coupled  with  a  viable  R  &  D  p 
sures  effective  safeguards  for  all 
cycles.  He  reported  that  the 
and  Impacts  on  civil  liberties  „. 
overriding,  and  that  there  is  no 
related  reason  to  delay  the  furthi 
ment  of  the  LMPBR. 

A  question  and  answer  period 
presentations.  One  of  the  main 
the  safeguards  Issue  raised  by 
groups  has  been  that  the  U.S.  v. 
create  a  virtual  police  state  to  , 
Plutonium.    The    witnesses    each 
facts  to  show  this  was  not  the  cas( 
this  claim  by  critics  was  an  emot 
to  raise  doubts  in  the  mind  of  . 
It  was  stated  that  for  a  fuel  cycl 
In  the  production  of  80.000  Mwe,  t: 
be  only  1400-1 SOO  people  involved 
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curity  effort.  Dr.  Taylor  compar  (d 
the   some   600.000   persons   throu 
U^.  presently  engaged  In  police  • 
The  conclmlon  was  that  there  w4s 
for  the  claim  of  a  police  state. 

Another   criticism   often   noted 
civU  liberties  of  a  major  portion  of  y, 
latlon  would   be  infringed  due   tj 
clearances  that  would  be  required 
in  nuclear  facilities.  Gen.  Giller 
all  the  people  that  would  be  involved 
clear    power    production    who    wdi 
clearances  would   be  a  very  smal  I 
of  those  needing  clearances  in  ERI  lA 
ample,   and   when   one   considers 
number  is  small,  indeed.  Dr.  Tailor 
that  a  reprocessing  plant  like  Barn'  ^ell 
is  to  be  able  to  reprocess  a  significa]  it 
of  the  fuel  in  the  future,  will  en 
300  people. 

The  question   was   asked  of  Dr 
the  special    trucks   being   used   fc  r 
material  shipments  could  be  plcke  1 
helicopter— one,  say.  stolen  from  i 
tary.  Dr.  Jones  said  it  was  possibli 
sides  the  military  efforts  to  recovei  . 
copter,   the  communications  syste  n 
truck  would  call  for  response  acti  )n 
covery  teams  to  be  taken  inire 
question^was  also  asked  if  high-v 
had  been  considered  as  a  means 
into  the  special  trucks.  It  was 
be  checked. 

Dr.   Taylor   was   asked   what    w-: 
would  be  from  a  criticallty  accidei  it 
assembly  of  a  homemade  bomb.  He 
would  be  very  risky  but  not  so 
be  a  deterrent. 

A  question  was  raised  regarding 
fidence  one  should  have  in  the  utll 
rlers,  reprocessers,  etc.,  in  complyi 
the   government   regulations   and 
ability  to  enforce  the  regulations, 
merous  incidents  of  noncompliance 
mon  carrier  shipments  of  radioactive 
were   noted.    Gen.   Giller   pointed 
shipments  of  radioactive  material  „ 
mon  carrier  represent  only  a  part 
business,  whereas  shipments  of  the 
scribed  for  plutonium  would  involv 
personnel  whose  sole  job  was  to 
port  this  material. 

Dr.  Taylor  commented  on  "splkln  ; 
fuel  as  a  deterrent  means.  He  felt 
approach  would  not  come  Into  use. 
that  the  use  of  fission  products  as 
of  spiking  fuel  and  Inhibiting  its 
would  not  be  successful  as  the  fisslLn 
ucts  could  be  separated  out  rathef 
by  chemical  means.  Prom  a  tran 
point   of   view,   Dr.   Taylor  stated 
shielding  needed  to  make  the  shipnient 
in  normal  conditions  would  add 
that  the  heavy  cask  would  be 
deterrent  than  the  radiation.  In 
Dr.  Taylor  noted  that  the  cost  of 
would  be  Increased  drastically. 

It  was  the  general  conclusion  of 
that  while  the  safeguards  questloi 
have  to  continue  to  receive  proper 
it  did  not  present  any  basis  for 
continue    the    development   of 
program. 
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HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTOlp 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  sjieaker, 
as  one  who  did  not  vote  for  th(   Viet- 
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namese  resettlement  bill  on  the  ground.s 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  provide  a 
higher  level  of  benefits  for  the  Viet- 
namese refugees  than  we  do  for  many 
American  people  who  are  in  similar  eco- 
nomic strait.s,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
Members'  attention  an  article  from  the 
June  5  Sacramento  Union  setting  out 
tlie  plight  of  ail  American  veteran  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  in  relation  to  treatment 
received  by  refufiee.-^  under  the  provision.s 
of  tfie  Vietnam  ResetUtnwnt  Act. 
The  article  follows: 

W  vu  VFTKfAN  IN  9.0VI-  IjTVJ  Bill  R,-.i  I'uhfs  ^l:|•: 

Wem.  Ffu 

(B.v  K.  W.  I.ef  ) 

Mike  Vanslager  stood  In   the  rajitjed  footi 

line  at  dusk  outside  ihc  Volunteers  of  Airer- 

ica  niission  i\t  13th  and  T  .-streets. 

Ho  was  young.  Unlike  spentout.  middle- 
aged  men  wiatkerl  by  liif-long  stooping  and 
cheap  wine. 

Minutes  later,  the  ynvui;;  mar.  enier-fd 
from  the  missioii  feeding  room  and  s:iid 
cheerfully:  "It  was  pretty  good  tonight." 

The  "pretty  good"  nieai  con.sisted  of  a  rup 
of  noodle  soup  and  two  sHces  of  bread. 

The  night  before  it  was  a  cup  of  water 
fcoup  without  taste,  .^ud  liiai  was  the  night 
the  men  prot*>sied  in  front  of  the  mission 
against  "earbanging."  which  in  .skid  row  lan- 
guage means  ILstening  to  a  reliyio.id  seinion 
before  getting  a  free  meal. 

As  it  turned  out.  the  -ertrljanging"  hud 
been  Initiated  by  lay  {.itHchori:  la.st  Thursdav 
witliout  authorii^atton  from  tlie  miFsioii 
headquarters. 

Vanslager.  out  oi  work  .siiue  December. 
like  other  young  men  wlio  are  joining  sktd 
row  life,  has  fought  in  Vietnam.  A  fornjcr 
Marine.  Wounded  twice  by  shrapnel  while  on 
patrol  in  the  1  Corps  area  in  Vietnam. 

At  29,  the  recipient  of  two  Purple  Hearts 
stood  in  the  line  as  a  recipient  of  soup  and 
bread  back  home. 

Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south,  the  dinner 
menu  for  Vietnam  refugees  wai?  all-Americaii 
•  at    Camp    Pendleton    where    Vanslager    re- 
ceived  boot    camp    training    before    he    was 
shipped  to  Vietnam  to  fight. 

That  Tuesday  night,  the  hospitable  Ma- 
rines fed  the  refugees:  baked  pork,  steamed 
rice,  buttered  corn,  cole  slaw,  bread.  a.ssorted 
cookies,  coffee,  tea  m  cold  drink. 

For  breakfast,  the  refugees  had  orange.=;, 
oatmeal  with  raisins,  baked  sausages,  scram- 
bled or  boUed  eggs,  bread,  jam,  coffee  or  tea. 
The  lunch  menu:  Potato  soup,  beef  chop 
suey,  steamed  rice,  buttered  green  beans,  gar. 
den  salad  with  french  dressing,  bread,  as- 
sorted cookie.-?,  coffee,  tea  or  cold  drink. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  wasn't  bitter  about 
the  better  treatment  the  refugees  were  get- 
ting. "They  need  a  new  life  here  or  some- 
where.  The  Marines  feed  them  good.  I  wish 
them  luck." 

The  f<M-mer  Marine's  real  war  began  last 
December  when  he  was  laid  off  from  a  main- 
tenance post  at  a  Nevada  casino. 

"I've  been  on  the  road  since  looking  for 
v.ork.  Hitchhiked  a  lot.  I  came  here  In  late 
March.  Registered  with  the  state  employ- 
ment office  for  work.  No  job.  Only  casttal 
labor,  maybe  one  or  two  days  If  lucky.  I 
slept  in  the  weeds.  Cold." 

Bill  Durant,  director  of  the  single  men's 
center  at  12th  and  F  streets  (telephone: 
446  45171,  reports  that  quite  a  few  Jobless 
Vietnam  veterans  have  Joined  the  skid  row 
ranks  although  young  people  still  make  up 
a  n:inority. 

purant  says  the  Volunteers  of  America 
mission  are  "good  people  who  are  doing  their 
i)est  to  help  out — they  give  whatever  they 
have."  The  single  jobless  men  at  hie  center 
understand  the  problems  the  mission  faces 
liurant  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Earlier  this  month.  Durant  recaUed  wryly, 
his  men  telegiaphed  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  demanding  refugee  status.  "A  lot 
of  people  thought  it  was  a  big  joke,  but  that 
is  tlie  reality  here.  We  have  Vietnam  vet- 
erans like  Vanslager  who  only  get  a  cup  of 
soup.  We  never  heard  a  word  from  Wash- 
ington."' 

Diirant  said  he  and  his  men  don't  and 
can  t  blame  the  Volunteers  of  America  lor 
the  poor  quality  of  food.  "We  (the  .single 
mens  center)  are  in  the  .same  situr>ion.  I 
don  r  understand  why  the  government  cant 
provide  the  same  eoinmoditie.s  uiven  1«  the 
reli!t;e?  camp  to  !.Tv>np,-!  like  the  Volunteers 
<il  .\ii.fr!.-H."' 


V.'^iLL  GUN  CONTROL  END  IN   GUN 
CONFISCATION'/ 

H:N.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

KK    OHIO 

l.\    1  Hi.  HOt;.sr   OF  HEPRi,oENr."^TI\  K.S 

Thursdait.  June  19.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  16  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
cartied  a  column  by  William  Raspberrj- 
on  proposed  gun-control  legislation  in 
the  Nation'.s  Capital  with  elimination 
<)t  private  Kun  ownership  as  tlie  goal. 
Similar  gun-confl.scation  legislation  i.s 
also  before  tlie  Crime  Subconunittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  a.s 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee  I  can 
say  that  the.se  efforts  are  very  much  in 
earnest.  Some  Membere.  realizing  tliat 
confiscation  will  meet  with  strong  op- 
pasition  at  this  time,  settle  for  some 
form  of  registration  and  licensing  with 
confiscation  the  final  target.  They  are, 
however,  just  waiting  in  the  wings  for 
an  opportunity  tn  hop  on  the  confiscation 
bandwagon. 

WasWngton,  D.C.,  Ls  an  excellent  case 
in  point  in  the  gun -control  controversy. 
Former  Council  Chairman  John  Hech- 
inger  authored  gun  registration  regu- 
lations which  went  into  force  in  1968.  He 
is  supportiiig  legislation  now  before  City 
Council  which  would  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  puirha.se.  or  possession  of  all 
handgunds  and  sliotguns  with  rifles  ex- 
empted. 

Bill  No.  1-42.  now  before  the  D.C. 
City  Council,  will  "prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  purch£«e,  transfer,  receipt, 
transportation,  possession,  and  owner- 
ship of  handguns  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  in  cei-tain  circumstances." 
Section  3 <b;  reads: 

Except  as  provided  in  section  4.  (sec- 
tion 4  covers  law  enforcement  and  other 
officipl  exemptions)  no  person  may  own 
or  possess  any  handgun  or  handgun  ammu- 
nition within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  section  5«  b)  we  read: 

Whoever  violates  section  3(b)  sliall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

Even  more  severe  are  the  penalties 
for  manufacturing,  selling,  buying. 
transferrmg.  receiving,  or  transporting 
any  handgun  or  handgtm  ammunition 
under  tliis  proposal.  If  this  legislation  Is 
passed,  a  violator  could  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.  I  think  the  same 
thing  would  happen  if  we  have  Federal 
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registration  of  fireai-ms.  It  would  be  a 
stepping  stone  for  confiscation  no  mat- 
ter how  it  is  glossed  over  cr  sold. 

The  above-mentioned  Raspberry  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Wk*t  Aboi.  r  J  jir.  Oi  o  Gf.N  Law? 
John  Wilson  and  Polly  Shackleton.  th.? 
principal  .sponsors  of  gun-control  legisla- 
tion now  being  ron«i(iered  liv  the  D.C.  Ci*y 
Count-il.  knuw  iliey  h;<ve  a  tfmgli  road  alie.-id 
of  them. 

I'm  iiot  .evre  f' rnier  Council  C'lair::  a" 
John  Htichuiger  iielped  llxeni  mu<-h  wiiii  hi-, 
ri'ceni  te&iini(.ny.  Heohinger  wants  what 
they  viunr:  jt  tou;^'a.  enforceaole  bill  that 
would  vlmiany  eliniin.tte  private  handtfiui 
owner.stiip  in  tlie  Distric  t  of  Columbia,  with 
the  hope  of  .starting  a  natii>nwide  trend. 

To  illustr.'.ie  tlie  rea.sons  for  his  sttpport  o; 
the  measure,  tlie  biisinessman-ci'.-ic  leader 
lold  of  the  recent  armed  rol>ery  of  a  Hechin- 
ger  hardwiire  wareliouse.  A  company  guard 
was  shot  and  seriously  wounded  durinu  the 
holdup. 

The  nervciis  bandits  sturied  shooting  as 
.soon  as  they  saw  the  unifonned  guards, 
then  ran  oui.side.  Hechinger  told  a  council 
hearing  earlier  this  mouth 

Ojice  outside,  -Oue  of  tlie  gunmen 
climbed  on  top  oi  a  car  hood,  and  with  two 
hands  on  the  pistol  fired  awav  at  one  of  the 
guards  until  lie  hit  him." 

It  was  a  frightening  .scene.  Hechinger 
said,  and  no  less  s*)  i)ecauf<e  one  of  the 
bandits  turned  out  to  be  only  14  years  old. 
The  point  of  tlie  recital  was  to  show  how 
dniigerous  it  is  to  have  haiidgims  in  circula- 
llou.  where  ihey  can  t>e  available  to  h(M>d- 
Itims,  robbers  and  killers. 

Hechinger  may  h.ue  been  thinking:  How 
much  better  otT  wed  all  be  if  the  crooks  hud 
no  guiLs.  .Some  of  those  who  heard  or  read 
his  testimony  nuy  have  thought:  How 
niuoh  wor.se  off  wed  be  if  the  gun-control 
people  talk  us  law-abiding  citizens  Into  giv- 
ing up  our  guns.  Some  people  think  thev 
need  guns  to  give  Lhem  a  fair  ctiance  asaii.-t 
crooks. 

Aside  from  those  who  want  handgun.s  for 
sports  reasons,  the  major  opponents  of  gun 
control  legislation  are  those  who  fear  it  will 
work  to  the  dLsadvaulage  of  those  who  obey 
the  law. 

What  is  to  be  gained,  they  ask,  by  makins 
it  unlawful  for  a  hold-up  artist  to  own  a 
handgun  or  even  requiring  him  to  register 
it?  Is  the  man  who  willfully  violates  laws 
against  robbei-y  likely  to  obey  laws  requiriiiit 
him  to  register  his  gun  or  give  it  up? 

The  answer  is  obvious,  even  if  .some  of  us 
are  put  off  by  liie  politics  and  tactics  ol  the 
gun  lobby  and  their  sloganeering  to  the  effe<;t 
that  "if  guns  are  outlawed,  only  outlaws 
win  have  guns."  It  may  be  true,  taut,  like 
most  slogans,  it  sounds  too  dumb  for  some  oi 
us  to  want  to  identity  with  it. 

Tiiat  dumb  slogan  does  speak  to  one  ot 
the  most  formidable  objections  to  gun  lon- 
trol,  however,  and  the  only  reasonable  re- 
sponse is:  You  iiave  to  start  somewhere. 

The  city  council  legislation  would  stnrt 
Willi  a  ban  on  the  maimfacture,  sale,  pur- 
chase or  pos.se.ssioii  of  all  handguns  and  shot- 
guns, except  for  use  by  peace  officers.  Rifles 
would  be  exempted. 

Presumably,  there  would  be  adequate  time 
for  present  gun  owners  to  turn  In  their 
weapons,  but  after  that,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire full  prosecution  of  every  offense,  with 
plea  bargaining  specifically  forbidden. 

Maybe  legislation  of  that  sort  would  make 
us  all  less  likely  to  be  shot,  although  there  Is 
some  question  about  that.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  a  lot  of  people  who  con- 
sider themselves  law-abiding  would  feel  con- 
siderably less  safe  if  their  guns  were  taken 
away. 
Councilinun    Divid    A.    Clarke,    whose  ju- 
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dlciary  aud  criminal  law  couuiiiktee  is  cou- 
ductlng  the  bearings,  uuderstaadH  the 
feeling. 

"Certainly  people  posses.slng  handguns  for 
purposes  of  self-protection  feel  safer  with  a 
gnu  than  without  one. "  Clarke  told  a  June  6 
hearing. 

But  a8  Clarke  alnj  ol)served;  it  is  hard  to 
kuow  "how  many  ciimes  arc  deierred  by  the 
potential  victim's  possession  of  a  handgun." 

Hechinger's  view  Li  that  deterrence  in  the 
long  term  la  best  achieved  by  the  elimination 
of  handgiui<!.  The   •legal"  guns  would  be  the 


flpst  to  go,  of  course.  But  then  neirly  all  guns 
started  off  "legal."  The  former  co  mcll  chair- 
man believes  that  a  ban  on  manu  actiu'e,  sale 
and  possession  would  eventually  dry  up  the 
source  of  Illicit  guns. 

Hechlnger  was  author  of  the  1*>8  gun  reg- 
istration regulations  adopted  herj  with  little 
noticeable  effect. 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  tlie  failure  of  the 
mayor  and  police  department  to  enforce  the 
regulations.  "Not  only  didnt  t  lev  enforce 
them:  ihev  didnt  even  publiciz  them,"  he 
iaid. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  "-FriWff?/,  June  20,  1975 


The  Hou;xe  met  at  10  o'clock  a  jji. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest. —  Matthew  11 :  28. 

O  God.  our  Father,  in  this  opening 
moment  of  quiet  revei-ence,  help  us  to 
draw  near  to  Thee  in  humility  of  heart 
and  sincerity  of  spirit.  With  an  aware- 
ness of  Thy  presence  may  we  face  the 
tasks  of  these  days  with  creative  minds 
and  confident  faith,  scorning  all  hypoc- 
risy and  deceit  in  the  assurance  that  all 
things  great  and  good  are  based  on 
gentleness,  truth,  and  love. 

We  thank  Thee  that  we  arc  called  to 
serve  our  country  in  such  trying  times  as 
these.  Grant  unto  us  an  inner  greatness 
of  spirit  that  we  may  play  our  full  part 
as  Thy  faithful  servants  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  demands  of  these  challenging 
hours  in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pmy. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  Ills 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  499>  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  for  other  pm'poses," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  aad  appoints  Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllait,  Mr.  MAGNXJSOir,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Robeht  C.  Btrd,  Mr. 
McGex.  Mr.  Proxhiee,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
HoLUNCs,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
HRtR>KA,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  to  be  the  confei'ees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announce  i  that  the 
Senate  in.sists  upon  its  amer  dments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  3130)  entitled  TAn  act  to 
amend  tlie  National  Enviionn 
icy  Act  of  1969  in  order  to  ilarify  the 
procedures  therein  with  resn  jct  to  the 
preparation  of  enviror.ment  il  impact 
statements,"  disagreed  to  by  he  House; 
agrees  to  tlie  conference  ash  id  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  va  ,es  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap  )oints  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Bu  hpers,  Mr 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  to  I  e  the  con 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sei  ate. 

The  message  also  announce  1  that  tlie 
Senate  insists  upon  its  ameifments  to 
Uie  bUl  (K.R.  4005)  enUtled 

amend     tlie    Development       

Services  and  Facilities  Constr  iction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  pro  jrams  au- 
thorized by  that  act,"  disag 
the   House;    agrees    to    the 

asked  by  the  House  on  the       ..„ „ 

votes  of  the  two  Houses  therec  a,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cra  jston,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr 
Mr.  jAvns  to  be  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announce^  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
lution  of  the  following  titles 
the  concuiTence  of  the  Hoi 
quested: 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  reliej 
eastern  University  of  the  District 
bla: 

S.  723.  An  act  t.:>  amend  title  __,   

States  Code,  to  provide  that  Ma<  ison  Coun- 
ty, Fla.,  BhaU  be  included  in  tl  e  northern 
Judicial  district  of  Florida; 

S.  1549.  An  act  to  amend  the  F(  derai  Rules 
of  Evidence,  and  for  other  purp  )S€s;   and 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  t  >  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  pro  lalm  Octo- 
ber 1975  as  -Hobby  Month." 
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If  the  city's  executives  were  laj  on  guu 
laws.  Its  judiciary  was  hardly  bette  r.  Of  184 
persons  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  first- 
time  gun  pcssesoion  in  the  first  six  i  lonihs  ol 
last  year,  cnly  14  received  Jail  scni  ences. 

One  judge,  according  to  a  repo  I  to  the 
House  District  Committee  la;t  week  awarded 
a  Jail  sentence  to  only  one  of  73  en»|offender-i 
convicted  in  his  court. 

It  ir.lght  be  a  goud  Ideii  to  try  feiiforciug 
the  old  gun  law  before  rushing  to  ^\s.ct  new- 
ones. 
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of  South- 
of  Colum- 

28,   United 
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rociIefeller 

OF  THE 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FRUTTING 
A    HOUSE    DOCUMENT 
TION  OF  NELSON  A. 
TO  BE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
UNITED  STATES' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  thi  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submitted 
a  privileged  report  (Rept.  9+-i  14)  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con  Res.  143) 
authorizing  the  piinting  of  additional 
copies  of  the  committee  heari  ig,  "Nomi- 
nation of  Nelson  A.  Rockefe  ler  To  Be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  E  ates,"  93d 
Congress,  which  was  referr  d  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordei^d  to  be 
printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTliNG  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUIvIENT  OF  A  RE- 
VISED EDITION'  OP  'THE  CA  PITOL' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  HouGc  Administration,  . 
a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
on  the  concm-rent  resolution 
Res.  21.5  >  providing  for  the  . 
House  document  of  a  revised 
"The  CaiDitol,"  which  was 
House    Calendai'    and    ordered 
printed. 


si  bmitted 
94-315J. 
Con. 
printing  as  a 
edition  of 
to  the 
to    be 


referr(  d 


OF  A 
TI.ED 


CP   THE 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRmTII^G 
COMMITTEE       PRINT 
•CHINA:    A    QUARTER    CE|NTURY 
AFTER    THE    FOUNDING 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  si  bmitted 
a.  privileged  report  iRept.  No.  }4-316^ 
on  the  Senate  concurrent  resoli  tion  (S. 
Con.  Res.  26)  authorizing  the  irinting 
of  a  committee  print  of  the  Co  nmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  entitled  "C  hlna:  A 
Quarter  Century  After  the  Fou  iding  of 
the  People's  Republic,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  an<|  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PRINT!  MG 


AUTHORIZING    THE 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS    ON    PROPOSEl » 
STITUnONAL    AMENDMETfTS 
LIMIT  ABORTIONS 


Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  tlie 
tee  on  House  Administration, 
a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No 
on  the  Senate  concurrent  _„ 
Con.  Res.  36)  authorizing  the 
additional  copies  of  Senate 
proposed  constitutional 
limit  abortions,  which  was  -- 
the  House  Calendar  and  order 
printed. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATBONS  TO 
CARRY  OUT  THE  STANDARD  REF- 
ERENCE DATA  ACT 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speakeil  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  f  om  tlie 
Speakers  table  the  bill  CUB..  37)  author- 
izing appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  anf  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  am€jidment, 
as  follows: 
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strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  not 
to  e-tceed  $2,800,000  for  fiscal  year  ending 
.Tune  30,  1976;  not  to  exceed  $760,000  for  the 
li.scal  year  transition  period  from  July  1,  1976, 
ihrough  September  30,  1976;  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1977;  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endhig  September  30,  1978,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act  (15  U.S.C.  290-290f;  82  Stat. 
339) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  V 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concui-red 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT  IS 
BUILDING  A  PLATFORM  OUT  OF 
VETOES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
see  that  the  minority  leader  is  not  here 
this  morning.  I  presume  he  is  busy  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  editor.  I  want  to  give 
him  something  he  can  put  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Ford  has  let  it 
be  known  that  he  is  going  to  veto  two 
more  bills,  including  one  tliat  Congress 
has  not  even  passed  yet.  This  is  the  con- 
sumer protection  bill. 

The  other  new  veto  will  be  the  middle - 
income  housing  bill,  which  also  provide.s 
mortgage  help  to  homeowners  who  are 
out  of  a  job. 

This  is  what  I  call  thinking  ahead  neg- 
atively. In  the  housing  industry,  things 
iiave  been  so  bad  for  so  long  that  last 
month's  housing  starts — which  were  low 
for  May — came  out  looking  like  a  big  im- 
provement in  comparison.  The  fact  Is 
that  unemployment  in  the  construction 
Industry  is  still  22  percent.  The  adminis- 
tration is  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
it,  except  veto  a  housing  bill. 

The  President's  six  strategic  vetoes  so 
far  this  year  have  already  had  more  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  people  than  all  23  of 
his  successful  vetoes  in  the  last  Congress 
put  together.  If  he  keeps  on  at  this  rate, 
he  is  going  to  set  a  new  record  for  the 
Republican  administration. 

President  Ford  is  trying  to  build  a 
platform  of  vetoes.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  only  really  dubbing  him  "King  Veto." 
He  Is  running  on  a  full  employment  pol- 
icy. When  he  makes  predictions  about  a 
rosy  turnaround  in  the  economy,  he  is 
talking  about  from  a  big  business,  big 
money  point  of  view.  What  he  is  giving 
the  people  Is  a  rosy  runaround. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAVE  NO  FAITH 
IN  BIG  OIL 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was  giv- 
en  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  survey  by  an  opinion  firm,  a  posi- 
tive question  was  asked  about  the  oil 
companies,  being  phrased  something  like 
this:  "Don't  you  think  the  oil  companies 
made  an  honest  effort  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  gasoline  at  as 
cheap  a  price  as  possible?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  77  percent  of  the  people 
said  'No." 

In  another  question.  "Do  you  consider 
the  oil  companies  to  be  good  or  evil?" 

On  that  question.  72  percent  said, 
"Evil." 

Are  the  oil  companies  really  trying  to 
improve  their  image?  Yesterday,  they 
floated  a  story  tJiat  gasoline  proiduction 
was  down  while  crude  oil  stocks  were 
up,  and  that  it  had  dropped  from  some 
83 -percent  capacity  of  the  refineries  to 
79  percent  last  week.  It  looks  as  though 
they  are  tiying  to  contrive  another  arti- 
ficial pa-soUne  shortage,  and  if  they  are 
able  to  do  that,  their  score  will  not  be  77 
out  of  a  hundred  who  do  not  think  thev 
are  doing  the  right  thing— it  will  be  lob 
out  of  a  himdred. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
iJoint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Etidently  a  quorum  i-s 
not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 


Addiiljbo 
Ambro 
Anderson.  111. 
.\ndrews,  N.C. 
Ashbrook 
.\uColn 
Badillo 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blouin 
Bogg.s 
Breaux 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey 
Chisholm 
ClHusen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Cormau 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel  son 
Davis 
Dent 
Derrick 
Diggs 
Drinan 
Erleuborn 
Esch 


(Roll  No.  322 

Eshleman 

Plndle.v 

Pithian 

Kljnt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Fulton 

Gibbons 

Guyer 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Ma.ss. 

Hlllis 

Howard 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kastenraeier 

Kemp 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McDonald 

Macdouald 

Mann 

Mathls 

Matsunaf^a 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

ICezTinsky 


1 
Mill<: 
Mullolian 
Montyomerx 
Neal 
O'Hara 
Pattteon.  N.Y 
Pepper 
Price 
Quie 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Scheucr 
Schulze 
SebeliuE 
Selberling 
Simon 
Solans 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ari/. 
Stepbens 
Stratton 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thompson 
Udall 
uiiman 
Wamider 
Weaver 
Whitehui^t 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Te.t. 
Winn 
Wylie 
Young.  Alaska 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  322, 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  TURNS  ITS 
BACK  ON  THE  NATION'S  HOUSING 
NEEDS 

<Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vLse  and  extend  his  remarks.  • 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  recent  statement  from 
the  White  House  that  the  President  will 
veto  the  Emergency  Housuig  Act  of  1975 
only  confirms  the  fact  that  the  current 
administration  has  adopted  the  anti- 
housing  policies  of  the  previous  inhabi- 
tant of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

On  Januaiy  5,  1973 — ^moratorium. 

It  has  been  23  months  since  HUD  ha.<i 
approved  one  .sinple  new  application  for 
subsidized  single  family,  multifamily.  or 
conventional  public  housing. 

It  has  been  more  than  11  months  since 
the  Congress  produced  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  and 
not  one  unit  of  section  8— leased  housing, 
the  new  program  created  in  the  act — 
has  been  built  for  the  poor  and  elderly  of 
America. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  only  17  months  until  the  next 
election  and  the  American  people  of  this 
Nation  expect  the  Congress  to  write 
housing  legislation  that  will  meet  the 
legitimate  shelter  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  public  works  for  water  and  power 
development  and  energy  research  appro- 
priation bill  for  1976. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fix)m  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  explain  my  not  voting  on  rollcall  No. 
314  during  consideration  of  the  energy 
bill  on  Wednesday.  I  was  unavoidably 
detained,  and  had  I  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  the  vote  occurred  I  would  have 
voted  "nay". 

I  would  like  tlie  Record  to  reflect 
tills. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  tlie  Record. 


PRIVACY    COMMISSION    TO    HOLD 
FIRST    MEETING    ON    MONDAY 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremariEs.) 

Mr,   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
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wish  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
the  Privacy  Commission  which  was  cre- 
ated by  Public  Law  93-579  has  a  full 
complement  of  members,  and  will  be 
conducting  Its  first  meeUng  this  next 
Monday  at  11  o'clock  in  the  Capitol  In 
EP-100. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  because  there  have 
been  so  many  Members  inquiring  as  to 
how  late  it  is  anticipated  that  we  v  ill 
work  today. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  sui-c  the  Members 
are  aware  of  the  schedule. 

The  first  order  of  business  today  will 
be  HJl.  3474.  ERDA.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  KM.  6799.  the  rules  of  criminal 
procedure,  and  we  will  continue  to.  pro- 
ceed under  the  5-minute  rule  on  that 
legislation. 

That  wlU  be  foUowed  by  H.R.  7001, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  and  required 
that  we  complete  these  three  pieces  of 
leglslaUon  today.  We  have  four  other 
pieces  of  legislation  that  are  pending  for 
today's  schedule.  1  1-epeat.  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  complete  the 
first  three  items  that  I  mentioned. 

As  to  what  time  we  will  adjourn,  we 
will  rely  upon  the  will  of  the  House  as 
to  how  much  longer  the  House  may  wish 
to  go  on  the  other  pieces  of  legislation. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
AND  FOR  THE  TRANSITION  PE- 
RIOD ENDING  SEPTEltfBER  30 
1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3474)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974.  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moUon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  THE  comaTTEK  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
conslderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  3474,  with 
Mr.  RousR  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiOe  of  the  blU 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akdersor )  had  3  min- 
utes rematalng:  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Teacui;)  had  22  minutes  re- 


maining; and  the  gentleman  [rom  Ohio 
<Mr.  MosHER)  had  12  minut  s  remain- 
ing. Before  the  Committee  ros  i,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moi  her)  had 
yielded  10  minutes  to  the  gentl  man  from 
Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Coughlin) 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  jentlemau 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coui  hlin) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Ch  lirman.  I 
yield  such  Ume  as  he  may  cons  ime  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  ]  'rey>  . 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  its  Nation 
Ls  paying  for  its  stupidity.  iU  stupidity 
in  not  taking  action  when  nee  led  in  the 
energy  area,  and  especially  ii  many  of 
the  areas  covered  by  the  ERD  l  bill.  The 
morning  paper  indicated  that  r  scent  esti- 
mates indicate  we  have  only  h  ilf  tlie  oil 
reserves  once  projected.  There  s  no  ques- 
tion tliat  we  are  going  to  be  pa  ring  more 
for  energy.  The  basic  question  s  for  how- 
long,  and  how  much? 

We  have  been  unable  in  this  iouse  al- 
though good  people  have  triec .  to  come 
to  some  of  the  tough  decisions  in  the  oil 
areas.  The  Committee  on  M  ^ays  and 
Means  failed  yesterday,  and  I  im  afraid 
our  Committee  on  Commerce  is  ilso  going 
to  fail.  The  bill  in  committee  w<  uld  cause 
us  to  rely  on  imported  oil  and  lurt  pro- 
duction. I  would  hope  it  would  >e  vetoed. 
I  have  not  generally  supported  increases 
in  authorization  bills  this  year.  However, 
I  do  support  the  increase  in  tlii  i  bill  ovei- 
the  budget  and  am  a  little  disi  ppointed 
that  it  is  not  even  more.  If  th(  re  is  any 
area  that  we  need  to  spend,  if  th  ;re  is  any 
area  that  we  have  to  quickly  dc  elop  new 
sources  of  energy,  its  here.  The  costs  are 
going  to  come;  the  increases  an  going  to 
come;  and  the  screamc  are  go  ng  to  go 
up;  we  must  get  the  answers-  -and  get 
them  qulcklj'. 

I  only  hope  that  we  can  appr  )ach  tliLs 
problem  with  some  of  the  excit  ;ment  of 
the  Apollo  pi-ogram.  Our  nation)  1  surviv- 
al is  at  stake.  Permanent  solutic  as  to  our 
energy  problem  rest  with  our  s  lurces  of 
energy  or  solar,  nuclear,  ar  1  ocean 
thermal. 

I  compliment  the  chairmar  of  our 
committee  Mr.  Teacue  and  Mr,  Mosher 
(Ohio).  The  ranking  member  for  the 
outstanding  job  performed.  I  his  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

I  support  Uie  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the 
bill  passes  overwhelmingly  as  r  symbol 
to  not  only  the  House  but  to  th(  admin- 
istration and  that  we  are  willim  ;  to  sup- 
port commonsense  programs  tl  at  have 
the  potential  to  make  us  Indepe:  dent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  r(  cognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvaiia  (Mr 
CoucHLrw) . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairma  i,  I  pre- 
viously sei-ved  with  my  coUeague  s  on  the 
Science  Committee  and  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy 
which  Is  now  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Developm  ent. 

I  congratulate  both  the  Scien  e  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committei  on  the 
attention  that  they  have  devote  I  to  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reacto  ,  which 
I  have  viewed  over  the  years  '  ith  In- 
creasing concern.  This  year  Is  Perhaps 
the  first  time  that  we  have  realy  care- 
fully looked  at  this  program. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  not  opJo.sed  to 
nuclear  energy,  but  I  think  In  con  idering 
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liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reacto 
points  are  very,  very  Important 
this  is  a  monumental  project, 
think  it  is  important  to  put  thi; 
into  perspective. 

This  single  project,  the  „^„_, 
fast  breeder  reactor,  will  accoun  ; 
most  one-third  of  this  countr; 
enei-gy   research  and  develop 
penditure.  That  is  for  just  this 
ect. 

We  will  spend  more  money 
."tingle  project  if  this  bill  passes 
projected  than  for  the  entire 
H'seardi  and  development  ^. 
are  proposing  to  spend  more  ... 
this  single  project  than  we  wi 
combined  for  our  research  and  u 
ment  on  solar  energy,  geothermal 
advanced  research  and  devel 
energy   conservation— more 
this  one  project  than  on  ail 
ects  put  togetlier. 

It  is  a  mammoth  project.  It 
billion,  at  present  estimates,  of 
payers'  money  and  it  is  admitted 
project  Will  not  be  commercial 
or  2020  or  in  that  era. 

Where  would  we  be  in  2020  if 
this  kind  of  money  on  solar 
Where  would  we  be  in  2020  if 
this  kind  of  money  on  geotl 
search.  Where  would  we  be  in 
.spent  this  kind  of  money  on 
•search  or  on  ocean  thermal  rv. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  say 
would  be,  and  the  Members  ( 
me  wheie  we  would  be,  and 
Committee   cannot  tell  me 
would  be  because  this  question  *. 
really  been  locked  into.  I  submit 
son  we  created  the  Office  of  Tet. 
Assessment  was  to  provide  us  just 
Willi  this  kind  of  evaluation. 

Second,  the  liquid  metal  fast 
reactor  has  been  a  disaster  to  _ 
terms  of  cost  overruns.  It  has  beei 
aster  in  terms  of  schedule  delays 
has  been  a  disaster  hi  terms  of 
ministration.  In  fact,  if  the  Depi 
of  Defense  had  an  operation  like 
would  be  all  over  them  like  a  teni 

This  program  was  originally  ^. 
in  1969  to  cost  $3.9  biUion.  It  Is 
to  $10.7  billion,  a  300-percent 
The  General  Accounting  Office 
that  is  not  due  just  to  infiatlon. 
The  target  date  for  commercit 
of  the  Uquid  metal  fast  breeder 
has  been  pushed  back  from  the 
the  1990s. 

One  part  of  the  program,  the 
test  facihty  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  „ 
from  $87.5  million  in  1967  to  $420  - 
now  and  the  estimate  is  that  It  w 
up  at  about  $1  billion.  Tliat  is 
part  of  the  program. 

Third,  the  cun-ent  controversy  ^ 
over  whether  to  proceed  from  the 
v.here  we  are  now  at  in  the 
which  is  already  fraught  with  „.. 
overruns  and  maladministration, 
a  new  part  of  the  program,  the 
River  breeder  reactor.  This  is  a 
crossroad  in  the  program  which 
take  it  now,  will  Irretrievably  con 
to  this  program  In  the  long  run, 
Whether  we  will  become  so  con 
is  the  question  that  Is  before  va 
Tlie  Members  know  the  scenario 
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know  the  scenario.  If  we  commit  our- 
.selves  to  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
today,  we  will  be  back  next  year  and  say 
we  cannot  stop  the  program  now  because 
we  have  too  much  money  in  it. 

What  are  the  facts  on  the  Clinch  River 
Li-eeder  reactor?  ERDA  adjusted  its  1972 
I  est  estimate  of  $700  million  for  Clinch 
River  to  $1.7  billion,  and  a  recent  Oen- 
tial  Accounting  Office  report  suggests 
the  figure  will  go  up  to  $2.1  billion.  Ini- 
tial operations  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  have  been  pushed  back 
for  3  years. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  our 
own  investigatory  agency,  has  termed 
Uie  program  as  a  "management  arrange- 
ment which  is  potentially  cumbersome" 
and  a  "potential  risk  to  the  project." 

Is  this  the  kind  of  program  we  want  to 
proceed  with  today?  Have  the  Members 
ever  seen  a  $2.1  billion  plant?  What  does 
a  $2.1  biUion  plant  look  Uke?  The  most 
expensive  plant  I  know  of  was  the  Ray- 
burn  Building,  and  that  cost  only  $87 
million.  What  does  a  $2  biUion  plant  look 
like? 

Even  Prof.  David.  Rose,  of  MIT, 
who  is  an  advocate  of  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor,  in  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  said: 

My  first  choice  (to  delay  coustructlon  of 
the  CBBR  1-2  years  while  caiTying  out  a 
svibstaiitial  review)  rests  on  the  beUef  that  a 
better  program  will  come  from  a  thorough 
revlev/,  that  time  exists  for  the  work,  and 
that  the  delay  will  not  lead  to  Inadvertent 
dissolution  of  the  present  program.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  the  danger  of  Inadvertent  dls- 
iolutiou  were  significantly  large,  I  would 
prefer  the  more  expensive  option  (of  pro- 
ceeding with  CRBB  construction  a.s  planned 
plus   substantial   review)    above. 


Fourth,  even  the  administration  and 
ERDA  are  having  some  second  thoughts 
about  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
program. 

On  June  11,  1975,  acknowledging  that 
it  did  not  have  a  formal  decision  from 
the  President,  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  proposed  a 
reduction  of  $43  million  in  "operating 
expenses"  and  $17.5  million  to  "selected 
resources,"  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  adopted  the  Administra- 
tion proposals  for  these  reductions. 

ERDA  admitted  that  It  needed  to 
strengthen  overall  program  management 
and  project  control  for  the  breeder  pro- 
gram to  enable  the  agency  "to  better 
predict  and  meet"  its  performance  goals. 

On  June  6,  1975,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal revealed  that  ERDA  is  preparing  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  a  study  of  at  least  18  months 
on  "whether  the  futuristic  powerplant  is 
needed  at  all." 

Fifth  and  finally,  should  we  proceed 
with  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor, 
mother  premature  major  commitment, 
when  the  following  things  are  still  to  be 
completed: 

First.  ERDA's  final  Envirorunental  Im- 
pact Statement  on  the  breeder  is  not 
complete. 

Second,  ERDA's  statement  of  Energy 

■ft  ?•  priorities  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted; the  statement  will  reportedly 
contain  a  recommendation  to  cut  the 
breeder  budget. 

CXxr 1255— Part  IS 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thhd, 
ERDA  has  requested  an  18-month  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  study  of  the 
breeder  program. 

Fouith.  the  Nuclear  Regulatoi-y  Com- 
mission has  ordered  a  moratorium  on 
Plutonium  recycle  until  basic  safety 
questions  are  resolved. 

Fifth,  the  Joint  Atomic  Energj-  Com- 
mittee Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
6ate  the  Breeder  will  not  complete  hear- 
mgs  until  the  faU  of  1975. 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  on  Enviion- 
ment  of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
expressed  deep  concern  about  this  pro- 
gram on  June  18,  1975. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  introduce 
amendments  that  will  do  two  things.  The 
first  amendment  would  limit  the  f  undiii 
authorization  to  1  year,  and  I  hope  this 
will  be  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

The  second  would  prohibit  for  1  year 
funds  for  on-site  construction  at  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor. 

This  issue  is  one  of  imprecedented 
complexity.  If  the  studies  are  something 
other  than  cosmetic,  it  would  seem  pru- 
dent to  await  their  conclusions  before 
authorizing  construction  at  Clinch  Rivei-. 
In  the  name  of  good  government,  not 
to  mention  commonsense,  we  should  re- 
frain from  these  massive  expendituies 
until  the  relevant  studies  are  available 
and  we  can  intelligently  evaluate  the 
program. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  Uie 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  compU- 
ment  the  genUeman  for  his  presentation. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  argue  that  the  Coughlin  amend- 
ments will  have  a  number  of  harmful  ef- 
fects because  they  will  delay  the  breeder 
program.  Delay,  they  may  argue,  will  cost 
us  more  and  leave  us  without  adequate 
supplies  of  energy. 

I  would  like  to  pohit  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  several  benefits  to 
restructuring  the  breeder  program  by 
delaying  authorization  for  1  year  for 
the  long-lead-time  items  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor. 

First,  it  would  pravide  time  for  the 
better  resolution  of  critical  issues  which 
bear  on  the  risks  and  public  acceiytabillty 
of  the  breeder  and  nuclear  povrer  gen- 
eraUy.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion—NRC— has  recently  stated  that  It 
mtends  over  the  next  3  years  to  address 
comprehensively  the  difficult  question  of 
safeguards  against  nuclear  theft  and 
sabotage.  Involved  in  the  NRC  review  Is 
the  question  wheUier  plutonium  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  used  commercially  as  a 
fuel,  and  the  outeome  could  obviously  be 
fatal  to  the  LMPBR's  prospects.  Fund- 
ing the  development  of  breeder  reactors 
assumes  that  plutonium  could  be  used  as 
a  fuel.  Tlie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion will  not  decide  that  issue  for  3 
years.  Similarly.  ERDA  and  peiliaps 
NRC  are  now  undertaking  major  reex- 


aminations of  the  unsolved  problem  of 
long-tenn  radioactive  waste  manage- 
moit.  Again  the  outcome  of  these  reviews 
could  seriously  affect  the  future  vlabiliiv 
of  nuclear  power  and  the  breeder  reactor. 
The  second  benefit  of  delay  at  thif. 
time  is  that  issues  relevant  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  bi-eeder  reactor  could  be 
better  rraolved.  In  several  years  we  will 
have  a  cleaier  picture  than  we  do  now  of 
future  enei-gy  demand,  of  domestic  and 
world  uranium  supplies,  and  of  enrich- 
ment costs. 

Delay  would  also  permit  the  decision 
on  whether  to  pursue  the  breeder  into 
the  demonstration  plant  phase  to  be 
made  with  greater  information  in  hand 
on  the  prospects  for  solar,  geothermal, 
clean  fossil,  fusion,  and  other  energy 
technologies,  and  thus  on  the  prospects 
for  bypassing  the  breeder  in  favor  of 
tliese  options.  Delay  would  permit  Oils 
increased  information  to  be  assessed  and 
the  breeder  evaluated  without  the  pres- 
sures that  an  ongoing  demonstration  fa- 
cility program— Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor — would  create.  Practically  speak- 
ing, delaying  the  demonstration  plant 
phase  of  the  LMPBR  effort  at  this  time 
would  free  up  funds  for  nonflission 
R.  <c  D.,  would  focus  attention  on  non- 
fission  programs,  and  would  allow  these 
programs  to  compete  on  a  more  equal 
basis  with  the  LMFBR  program  in  the 
future. 

Finally,  delaying  Uie  authorization  oi 
the  funds  for  the  long-lead-time  item.s 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
would  lay  the  groimdwork  for  a  much 
sounder  breeder  reactor  effort  tomorrow 
if  it  later  appears  that  launching  the 
push  to  commercialization  of  the  breeder 
is  desirable.  Tlie  operating  experience  of 
the  fast  flux  test  facihty,  which  tests 
fuels  and  components  of  breeder  react- 
ors, could  be  factored  into  future  deci- 
sions; the  questions  of  what  type  of  dem- 
onstration plant,  with  what  objectives, 
financed  and  managed  by  whom  could  be 
rethought;  and  a  more  mature  ERDA 
would  then  be  better  in  control  of  its 
enormous  program  and  more  certain  of 
its  objectives. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  decision 
on  whether  to  launch  the  demonstration 
phase  of  the  breeder  reactor  will  be  a 
better  decision  if  it  is  made  a  numbei- 
of  years  from  now  with  the  information 
and  in  the  context  that  could  then  ex- 
ist. 

What  are  the  costs  of  tills  approach? 
Only  two  have  been  seriouly  suggested, 
and  neither  can  wiUistand  scrutiny. 
First,  it  has  been  argued  that  delaying 
the  demonstration  plant  effort  will  re- 
sult in  postponing  the  date  by  which  the 
breeder  reactor  could  be  available  com- 
mercially beyond  the  present  target  date 
of  1990.  And  this  delay,  according  to  the 
AEC's  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
LMFBR  program,  will  impose  an  eco- 
nomic penalty,  in  the  form  of  higher 
electricity  costs  from  nuclear  power.  Hiis 
analysis  holds  up,  however,  only  if  one 
accepts  the  exaggerated  and  biased  as- 
sumptions of  the  AEC's  cost-benefit  atuQ- 
ysis.  In  this  regard,  EPA  and  many  oth- 
ers find  completely  untenable  the  argu- 
ment that  a  delay  In  the  breeder  pro- 
gram for  a  much  shorter  period  of  5-10 
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years  would  impose  an  ecoiUMiiic  penalty. 
Yet  even  it  there  were  such  a  penalty.  It 
would  be  small  and  certainly  worth  the 
benefits  outlined  previously. 

The  second  argument  for  continuinar 
the  present  breeder  program  brings  us 
to  the  heart  of  the  real  world  issue.  It  is 
the  contention  that  it  would  be  disruptive 
to  break  up  the  team  that  has  already 
been  assembled  to  pursue  the  CRBR.  Tet 
this  is  simply  the  argument  of  a  bureauc- 
racy trying  to  perpetuate  itself;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  long-term  public  pol- 
icy considerations  which  should  govern 
ERDA's  decisions  of  the  critical  LMFBR 
questions  now  before  the  agency.  If  the 
demonstration  plant  phase  of  the  breeder 
program  should  be  delayed,  the  past  error 
of  Initiating  that  effort  prematurely 
should  not  be  perpetuated  into  the  fu- 
ture. Strong  ERDA  leadership  will  be 
needed  to  undo  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Moreover,  we  find  little  substance  in  the 
Implicit  assiunption  that  the  present  or- 
ganizational and  financial  arrangements 
for  the  CRBR  deserve  to  be  perpetuated. 
A  better  case  can  be  made  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  entire  demonstraUon 
plant  effort  is  in  need  of  a  thorough 
overhaul.  , 

Mr.  crriNGKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  COUOHIilN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OrriNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  a  very  lucid  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  segment  here. 
The  environmental  consequences  of 
going  ahead  with  the  Clinch  River  proj- 
ect would  be  catastrophic.  To  go  ahead 
and  proceed  to  spend  the  kind  of  money 
that  is  contemplated  without  even  know- 
ing what  the  consequences  will  be  of 
entering  Into  Plutonium  development 
would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  my  col- 
league (Mr.  CoDGHLiN)  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  fine  leadership  on  this  vital 
subject. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  ERDA  has  seen 
fit— as  reflected  in  the  amendment  by 
my  colleague  (Mr.  McCoxicack)  to  cut 
back  on  some  of  its  authorization  re- 
quest for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  program  and  the  Clinch  River 
demonstration  project,  I  cannot  support 
legislation  which  will  give  ERDA  a  blank 
check  for  the  future.  The  prohibition  of 
use  of  funds  for  onslte  construction  or 
prociurement  of  long-lead  items  is  an  en- 
tirely reasonable  constraint  coming,  as  It 
does,  at  a  time  when  ERDA  itself 
acknowledges  it  is  not  ready  for  such 
funds. 

The  LMFBR  and  Clinch  River  proj- 
ects involve  a  tremendous  commitment 
from  our  National  "Treasury.  The  cost 
overruns  have  been  staggering.  There 
have  been  difficulties  with  design.  There 
have  been  problems  with  keeping  the 
private  sector  Involved  In  the  project — 
which,  when  It  was  Initiated,  was  sup- 
posed to  prove  commercial  feasibility. 

As  It  is  presently  drafted,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  blanket  authorization  for  both 
the  LMFBR  and  CRBR  programs  for  the 
future.  If  we  enact  this  bill  without  the 
Coughlln  amendment.  Congress  will  have 
abdicated  a  terribly  important  step  in  our 
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budget-making  process:  aulhorization. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  how  me  regards 
the  merits  of  the  LMFBR  p  ragram,  or 
whether  oiie  is '  concerned—  is  I  am — 
about  the  safety,  environmen  al  and  na- 
tional security  questions  relat  id  to  a  Plu- 
tonium economy.  Rather,  it  is  strictly  aii 
issue  of  good  government. 

For  a  program  with  so  m  my  serious 
questions  and  problems,  thi  least  the 
Congress  can  do  is  to  restrict  he  author- 
ization to  1  year.  Fiscal  re  ponsibility 
and  good  government  can  all  iw  us  to  do 
no  less- 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairma  i,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  ;he  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairmai  i.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  CoucHtiN's  a  nendment. 
This  bill  commits  us  irrevers  ibly  to  the 
dangerous  and  costly  breeder  ■eactor.  al- 
locating to  it  one-third  o:  proposed 
civil  energy  fimds.  Last  yea  •  Congress 
mandated  ERDA  "to  increa;  e  the  effi- 
ciency and  reliability  of  the  use  of  aU 
energy  sources"  and  "to  s  pport  the 
broadest  range  of  energy  po:  cy  options 
through  consei-vation  and  u.s<  of  domes- 
tic resources  by  socially  ani  environ- 
mentally acceptable  means."  SRDA  pro- 
poses to  shortchange  our  ot  ler  options 
with  this  unbalanced  request  before  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  all  the 
choices  are  fully  known. 

The  breeder  raises  serioxis  safety,  en- 
vironmental, and  financial  questions 
which  should  be  answered  b(  fore  we  go 
blithely  ahead  with  it.  For  one  thing, 
the  crucial  reliability  of  its  c  ire  cooling 
.system  has  yet  to  be  estab  ished.  For 
another,  the  breeder  breeds  Plutonium, 
the  most  toxic  substance  km  iwn,  which 
is  the  stuff  of  the  atomic  aomb,  and 
which  lasts  for  thousands  of  y  ;ars.  It  has 
been  established  that  any  imount  of 
radiation,  no  matter  how  minute,  is 
harmful. 

Human  beings  make  mistafc  bs.  Nuclear 
energy  would  not  allow  us  many.  Will 
it  take  some  cataclysmic  i  ccident  to 
wake  us  up  to  this  fact?  Th(  insurance 
companies  know  it;  they  refi  ise  fully  to 
insure  us  against  nuclear  dar  >age. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  1  reeder  has 
tripled  In  half  a  decade  to  $10  )illlon.The 
high  cost  of  nuclear  power,  partly  be- 
cause of  technical  safety  anil  environ- 
mental problems,  has  push  id  electric 
rates  painfully  high.  Nuclear  i  jactor  con- 
struction is  already  down.  Should  we 
commit  ourselves  so  quickly  to  a  non- 
competitive, financially  drai  ling  tech- 
nology? At  this  rate,  what  wil  the  breed- 
er cost  by  1990,  the  earliest  it  is  expected 
to  be  commercially  introduce  1?  Nuclear 
power  plants  currently  ope  ate  at  54 
percent  of  capacity  rather  t  lan  at  the 
expected  80  percent ;  hardly  s  n  econom- 
ical proposition. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairni  in,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  1  -om  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCoRMACK)  to  c  ose  debate. 
The  gentleman  from  Was  lington  is 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Com  nittee  and 
chairman  of  the  subcommitte  ;  on  energy 
other  than  fossil  fuels  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  3474  authorizes  the  fui  ds  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Develo  jment  Ad- 
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ministration  for  fiscal  year  197( 
transition  period.  This  Agency 
responsibility  for  the  energy  R 
grams  formerly  carried  out  by 
Energy  Commission,  the  Natidnal 
ence  Foundation,  the  Departrae  it 
Interior,  and  the  Environmenta  . 
tion  Agency.  Within  the  Federal 
ment,   it  is  the  single  focal 
energy  research,  development 
onstration    activities.    We 
ERDA  to  fund  research  progr 
tliat  will  give  us  new  energy 
tomorrow. 

1  have  the  unique  pleasure  o 
member  of  both  the  Committe< 
ence  and  Technology  and  the  Jofnt 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy.  As 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
search.  Development  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Science 
nology,  I  have  responsibility  foi 
fossil,  nonnuclear  energy  research 
velopment,  and  demonstration, 
.ior  programs  which  this 
has  cognizance  over  are  solai 
geother^ial    energy, 
physical  research— the  last 
basic  research  program  of  ERDK 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hechler's 
tee  and  mine  have  joint  respons^ility 
ERDA's  environment  and 
gram,  along  with  Mr.  Brown's 
mittee   on   Environment   and 
mosphere. 

H.R.  3474  authorizes  $4,624, 
fiscal  year  1976,  an  increase  of 
000  above  the   administration 
The  sum  of  $85,963,000  was 
the  request  of  $1,216,140,000  for 
sition  period.  These  totals  infclude, 
course,   both   nuclear   and 
programs. 

Tiie  bulk  of  these  increases 
ciated  with  the  programs  for 
subcommittee    has    responsibilty 
total  increase  for  the  nonfos  jil 
nuclear  R.  &  D.  programs  for  Seal 
1976  is  $247,310,000.  and  the 
ing  increase  for  the  transition 
$62,225,000.    These   changes 
dramatic.  They  represent  doubling 
in  one  case  more  than  triplint 
ministration  request. 

My  intention  here  this  af  terijoon 
defend  these  increases.  I  hope 
the  satisfaction  of  my  colleague 
programs  we  have  approved 
in  the  Committee  on  Science 
nology  are  important  to  the 
this  country.  I  intend  to  show 
increases  which  we  have  appibved 
though  they  are  quite  large  by  u^ual 
gressional    standards,    are 
They  are  reasonable  not  only  wljen 
ured  against  the  need,  but 
measured  against  the  capabilily 
exists  in  this  Nation  to  effective  ly 
these  funds  in  the  manner  diiected 
this  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  these  actions  to  increase 
authorization  were  not  taken 
My  subcommittee  held  7  days 
on  this  authorization  bill.  In 
joint  hearing  on  environment 
ty  was  held  with  Mr.  Hechler'sI 
mittee.  We  gave  careful  consideration 
the  testimony  we  heard  from 
from  ERDA  and  other  Federal 
as  well  as  representatives  fror  i 
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industry,  univei-sities,  and  other  orga- 
nizations. Subcommittee  members  and 
staff  subsequently  forwarded  to  ERDA 
over  250  questions  to  be  answered  for 
the  record.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions have  been  received  and  carefully 
analyzed  in  order  to  reach  the  decisions 
wiiich  we  present  to  you  today.  This 
carefully  constructed  record  fills  six 
volumes  of  hearings,  four  of  which  are 
available  here  this  afternoon  while  the 
others  are  still  in  printing  at  GPO. 

Clearly,  we  have  a  carefully  docu- 
mented record.  This  record  was  further 
buttressed  by  a  well  done  analysis  of  the 
ERDA  budget  and  programs  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment — OTA.  Uti- 
lizing an  ad  hoc  panel,  expert  consultants, 
and  OTA  staff  members,  a  volume  of  is- 
sue papers  addressing  the  fundamental 
questions  raised  by  the  ERDA  budget 
was  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  This  84-page  document  has 
been  published  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  is  available 
here  today. 

Meetings  with  committee  members  and 
committee  staff  were  conducted  by  par- 
ticipants In  the  OTA  budget  assessment 
during  the  3  days  before  subcommittee 
hearings  began.  Other  review  sessions 
were  held  before  mark  up,  and  OTA  staff 
experts  colaborated  with  the  committee 
staff  in  analyzing  policy  issues  for  the 
committee  members. 

The  increase  of  almost  $250  million  for 
nonfossil,  nonnuclear  R.  &  D.  programs 
is  composed  of  many  specific  actions 
Before  going  into  the  details  of  these 
actions,  I  should  like  to  mention  sections 
101(c)  and  102(c)  of  the  biU.  Sections 
101  and  102  respectively,  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period.  Subsections  (c)  were  added  under 
the  leadership  of  the  ranking  Republican 
member   of  my   subconunlttee,   Basry 
GoLDWATER,  Jr.  The  objective  of  these 
subsections  is  to  insure  that  the  increases 
which  we  have  approved  will  in  fact  be 
spent  effecUvely  and  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  re- 
quirements of  prior  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  The  subsecUons  require 
ERDA  to  submit  an  explanation  of  the 
specific  allocations  of  appropriated  funds 
&s  soon  as  possible  after  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process  Is  com- 
plete. 

ERDA  is  further  requli-ed  to  demon- 
strate how  this  allocation  is  related  to  the 
reports  required  by  the  two  major  pubUc 
laws  affecting  these  nonfossil,  nonnuclear 
programs— namely  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-473)  and  the 
Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy  Research 

t?  .;?-f7®l°P™^"*  ^^'^  °^  1974  (Public  Law 
8J-577) .  I  am  convinced  that  the  addi- 
tional safeguard  of  the  Goldwater 
amendment  will  assure  the  careful  re- 
sponsible expenditure  of  these  additional 
funds  recommended  for  these  important 
programs. 

I  should  now  like  to  review  the  In- 
cre^es  recommended  by  the  Committee 
nn.^  ®°^®  ^**  Technology  In  the  non- 
nuclear,  nonfossil  research  areas 
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We  recommend  doubling  the  adminis- 
tration request  for  solar  energy  from 
$70.3  million  to  $143.7  mllllcm  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  from  $20.4  million  to  $38.8 
million  for  the  transition  period.  This 
increase  will  permit  ERDA  to  signifi- 
cantly expand  its  research,  development 
and  demonsti-ation  activities  in  all  solar 
energy  technologies. 

Tlie  committee  followed  the  guide- 
lines set  out  by  Public  Laws  93-409  and 
93-473,  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974  and  the  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  respectively. 
The  recommended  budget  clearly  refiects 
the  prior  expression  of  congressional  de- 
sire to  make  possible  the  utilization  of 
solar  energy  technologies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible—a desire  wlilch  was  incorporated 
into  these  public  laws  enacted  during 
the  last  session. 

The  objective  of  this  solar  energy  leg- 
islation is  to  bring  solar  energy  technol- 
ogies to  commercial  development  as  soon 
as  possible.  Commercial  demonstration 
projects  are  to  be  undertaken  in  those 
solar  energy  technologies  which  have 
successfully  completed  development  pro- 
grams, and  have  met  criteria  related  to 
technological  feasibility,  environmental 
impact,  and  other  relevant  character- 
istics. 

The  ERDA  solar  energy  program  will 
be  carefully  coordinated  with  that  of  the 

National    Science    Foundation NSF— 

which  expects  to  continue  a  modest  re- 
search program  in  solar  energy.  The  ex- 
pected level  of  the  NSF  program  for 
l^al  year  1976  is  $6  million  which  In- 
cludes $3  million  In  new  funds  and  $3 
milhon  which  was  deferred  from  fiscal 
year  1975  program. 

The  major  components  of  the  ERDA 
solar  energy  program  are:  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings;  solar  thermal  gen- 
eration of  electricity:  photovoltaic  con- 
version; wind  energy  conversion,  blocon- 
version;  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion,   solar   energy    resource    analysis 
solar  energy  storage,  and  the  solar  energy' 
research  Institute.  In  addition  to  fund- 
mg  the  operating  expenses  for  these  di- 
rect and  indirect  solar  energy  technol- 
ogies, the  committee  also  recommends 
the  provision  of  plant  and  capital  equip, 
ment  to  be  used  in  these  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  activities. 
It  is  weU  known  that  about  25  per- 
cent of  aU  the  energy  consumed  In  this 
countiT  is  used  for  heating,  cooling,  and 
supplying  hot  water  for  buUdings.  The 
ERDA  solar  energy  program  for  build- 
ings and  facilities  has  the  overall  objec- 
tive of  substituting  as  much  solar  energy 
for  this  purpose  as  possible,  in  the  short- 
est time  frame.  To  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, both  a  heating  and  cooling  demon- 
stration program  and  a  supporting  re- 
search effort  have  been  established  The 
committee  recommends  substantial  In- 
creases for  solar  heating  and  cooling 
The  mcreases  total  $13.9  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  $3.6  million  for  the 
transition  period,  bringing  the  total  ob- 
ligation levels  to  $39.9  million  and  $11  2 
million   respectively.   This   Increase   in 
funds  will  permit  a  broader  demonstra- 
tion program,  one  which  we  hope  wiU 


include  fuU  participation  by  the  public 
in  order  to  demonstrate  solar  energy 
technology  on  as  broad  a  geographical 
base  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  demonstrat- 
ing this  solar  energy  technology,  how- 
ever, we  must  keep  in  mind  the  need  for 
constantly  improving  the  state  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  technology.  This 
means  that  a  parallel  program  of  sup- 
porting R.  &  D.  must  be  carried  out  that 
will  assure  better,  cheaper,  and  moi-e  re- 
liable solar  equipment  in  the  future. 

The  generation  of  electricity  from  solar 
energy  has  long  been  a  dream  of  man- 
kind. Doing  so  by  thermal  conversion 
schemes  is  known  to  be  feasible  but  not 
presently  economically  practical.  Recent 
results  indicate  that  a  successful  pilot 
plant  for  the  thermal  conversion  of  solar 
energy  into  electricity  should  be  feasible 
around  1980.  The  committee's  Increase 
of  $14.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$3.8  million  for  the  transition  period  are 
intended  to  provide  adequate  supiiort  for 
the  development  of  this  alternative  as 
rapidly  as  possible  during  the  following 
decade.  These  increases  bring  the  total 
solar  thermal  budget  to  $27.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $7.6  million  for  the 
transition  period. 

We  are  aU  indebted  to  NASA  and  tlie 
space  program  for  the  development  of 
practical  photovoltaic  conversion  devices. 
Almost  all  of  our  schoolchildren  are 
aware  of  solar  cells,  and  know  that  they 
can  directly  convert  solar  energy  into 
electricity  without  moving  machinery  or 
the  need  for  cooling  water.  The  commit- 
tee's increase  of  $15.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $4.2  miUion  for  the  transi- 
tion, bringing  the  totals  for  photovoltaic 
conversion  to  $28.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $7.9  mUlion  for  the  transition 
vrtU  make  possible  a  big  step  In  bringing 
this  technologically  feasible  process  to  an 
economic  reality. 

My  colleagues  on  the  floor  today  who 
grew  up  on  the  great  plains  of  the  »Od- 
west  no  doubt  remember  windmills  which 
were  prevalent  on  so  many  farms  early 
In  this  century.  We  have  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence with  windmills  and  there  are  many 
specialized  needs  which  they  can  fUl  to- 
day. The  increased  funding  of  $6.1  mfl- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1.6  minion 
for  the  transition  period  bringing  the 
total  program  to  $17.6  million  and  $5 
mmion  respectively  for  the  two  periods, 
win  permit  the  demonstration  of  mega- 
waU-sized,  wind-energy  conversion  sys- 
t«ns  as  weU  as  further  work  on  designs 
of  economical  small  systems  for  rural 
appUcations. 

It  Is  clear  that  solar  energy  resources 
are  hidlrect  as  weU  as  direct  in  natuf-e 
Wind  Is  one  such  example  of  an  indirect 
solar  resource.  The  conversion  of  ceUu- 
lose.  In  the  form  of  plants  or  farm  and 
urban  waste  to  useful  fuels  or  electricity 
is  another  such  example.  In  ordo-  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  these  so- 
called  bioconversion  technologies,  the 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of 
$2.9  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$700,000  for  the  transition  period  brlng- 
mg  the  totals  for  these  periods  to  $6.5 
million  and  $1.7  million. 

The  vast  amount  of  energy  ctmtalned 
In  the  water  near  the  surface  of  our 
oceans  represents  another  Indirect  form 
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of  solar  energy.  We  know  that  this  energy 
can  be  utilized— what  we  do  not  have  is 
the  technology  to  do  so  safely  and  eco- 
nomically. The  committee's  recom- 
mended Increases  of  $8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $2  million  for  the  transi- 
tion period,  bringing  to  total  ocean  ther- 
mal conversion  budget  to  $11.2  million 
and  $2.9  million  respectfully,  will  permit 
ERDA  to  carry  out  a  number  of  critical 
experimental  .studies  and  sub-s.v.stem  de- 
\elopment  in  order  to  assure  that  an 
ocean  thermal  pilot  plant  will  be  con- 
structed and  in  operation  a«  soon  as  pos- 
sible— probably  by  the  early  1980's. 

In  order  to  effectively  utilize  solar  en- 
ergy, we  need  to  know  where  and  when 
it  is  best  available  and  how  to  economi- 
cally store  and  retrieve  it.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  the  committee  added  $6  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1.6  milUon  for 
the  transition  period  to  carry  out  solar 
energy  resource  analysis  and  solar  energy 
storage  actlvitieK.  The  adminLstratlon 
had  requested  r.o  funds  for  the.se  pin-- 
poses. 

The  Solar  Energy  Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Dcmcn.st ration  Act  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93-473.  required  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Solar  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute. The  committee  has  Included  $3.25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $900 
thousand  for  U\e  transition  period  in 
order  to  bring  this  institute  to  a  reality. 
Finally,  a  large  •- umber  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  items  are  needed  to 
f  arry  out  this  va.st  solar  energy  R.  &  D. 
effort.  Tlie  committee  recommends  $3 
million  to  provide  tliLs  equipment  in  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

Geothermal  energy  has  been  used  in 
many  countries  of  the  world  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  practice,  it  has  been  mainly 
the  rare  dry  steam  deposits  which  have 
been  used  to  generate  electricity.  Last 
year  Congress  enacted  the  Geothermal 
Energy,  Reseaixh.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law 
9^-410.  That  law  laid  out  specific  goals 
for  developing  presently  unused  geo- 
thermal resources  such  as  hot  dry  rock, 
geopressured  zones,  and  hydrothermal 
systems. 

It  specifically  set  the  goal  of  producing 
electricity  from  1  to  10  megawatts  per 
plant.  In  a  6  to  10  pilot  or  demonstration 
plants  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980.  The 
recommended  committee  Increases  of  $33 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $8.4  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  period  are  specif- 
ically aimed  at  carrying  out  the  i-eqiure- 
ments  of  this  act. 

With  the  increases  which  I  just  gave, 
the  total  ERDA  budget  will  reach  $56.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $13.6  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  period.  The  in- 
crease will  permit  initiatifm  of  construc- 
tion and  funding  most  of  the  total  costs 
of  two  geothermal  demonstrati<ai  plants 
using  presently  unexploited  types  of  geo- 
thermal resources.  These  funds  will  also 
undergird  the  resource  utilization  and 
supporting  research  activities  necessary 
for  tbe  future  development  of  geothermal 
energy  technology. 

AecMtUng  to  ERDA,  with  the  funding 
levd  made  available  in  this  bill,  the  two 
demonstration  plants  should  come  on 
line  In  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  In 
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carrying  out  this  aggres.slve 
development  program.  ERD/ 
only  coordinate  its  activities 
utilize  the  resom-ces  of  the 
Survey  of  the  Department  of 
{ind  the  National  Science 
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The  part  of  the  ERDA  b 
received  the  most  dramatic 
the  Committee  on  Science  „ 
nology  was  energy  conservatioi 

development,   and   demons 

ERDA  request  of  $40.9  million 
year  1976  was  iiicrea.sed  to  $13 
Thi.s  represents  an  increa.se  of 
lion.  The  ERDA  request  lor  $J ., 
for  the  transition  was  increa.se  1 
million  to  a  total  of  $31.9  mi 
increased  funding  will  permit 
the  first  time,  to  Initiate  a  . 
energy  conservation  program  i 
develop    the    new    energy    c 
technologies  which  we  need  t 
the  future. 

The  major  components  of 
energy  conservation  proeia.m  a 
power  transmission,  ener^v 
vanced   tran.sportation   powei 
end  use  conservation,  and  -..^. 
version  efficiency.  As  is  self-evi 
tlie.se  titles,  energy  con.servatioi 
not  only  the  development  of  , 
that  will  permit  us  to  use  less  . 
finding   ways   to   produce    and 
available  energy  in  a  more  eifif 
ner.  In  particular,  the  ERDA 
will  be  aimed  at  the  more  < 
version  of  energy  from  one 
another. 

The  committee  did  not 
ERDA   request   for   its    electi 
transmission  program,  since 
grams    are    already    underwa 
ERDA  and  private  industi-y. 

Energy  storage  was  increaset 
million  for  fi.scal  year  1976  ai 
lion  for  the  transition  period.  _. 
the  total  energy  storage  budge 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
lion  for  the  transition  perioc 
storage  underlies  the  econon: 
plementation  of  many  new  ene 
nologies.  We  need  better  storagi 
for  the  solar  energy  and  ( 
fore  electric  automobiles  are 

on  a  large  scale  we  must  . 

batteries.  The  increased  ERD  i 

storage  budget  will  pennit 

chemical  storage,  imderground 
hydi-o,  compressed  air  storage, 
storage,  thermal  storage,  .super 
ing  magnetic  energy  storage, 
storage  schemes. 

About  one-fom-th  of  our  .. 
in  this  coujiti-y  is  consmned 
portation.     The     committee 

funding    for    advanced    , 

power  systems  by  $14.1  million 
year  1976  and  $3.5  million  for 
tion  period,  bringing  the  total  . 
these  periods  to  $23.5  million 
million  respectively.  The  incr.„. 
ing  will  permit  acceleration  of 
tive  fuels  utilization  programs 
methanol  and  methanol-gasolin 
New  concepts  associated  with 
and  components  as  well  as 
portation  systems  will  be  made 

during  the  coming  year.  The 

of  these  activities  is  emphasi^ci 
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fact  that  our  transportation  sys 
lizes  petroleum  products  almos 
sively.  This  implies  that  .. 
efficiency  can  significantly  ._ 
demand  for  petroleum  imports. 
The  largest  increase  approvet 
committee  in  energy  conserval 
end  use  conservation.  This  is 
the  most  highly  leveraged  sectof 
energy  ecor.omy  and  is  aimed  a 
ip'^-  the  consumption  of  energy 
incrcial.  industrial,  and  residcn... 
nigs.  It  will  permit  ERDA  to  car 
significant  jirogram  aimed  at  i 
the  energy  consimiption  of  oui 
ances  and  lighting,  our  industrial 
t tincture  i)ichiding  agriculture, 
utility  system.  Recognizing  that 
ergy-s:iving    teciinologies    may 
easily  categorized,  and  noting '. 
are  almost  certain  to  cross  the 
rie.s  of  specific  energy  use  sector ! 
tional  funding  is  al.so  made  avail 
cross-sectoi-  end  use  research 
volopment. 

An  Important  a.soect  of  end 
servation  is.   of   course,   demonlt 
the  new  technologies  to  the  genei  al 
lie   and  our  business  communipr 
committee  intends  that  this  be 
out    through    demonstration 
utilizing   an   energy  extension 
modeled  oti   the  agricultural  _. 
service  and  other  such  activities 
demdnstrated  to  have  great  meri 

The    total    budget    increase 
mended  by  the  committee  for 

energy  consei-vation  is  $38  

fi.scal  year  1976  and  $12.1  for  the 
tion  period.  This  results  in  total 
ing  expenses  of  $53  million 
year    1976   and     $13.1    million 
ti-ansltlon  period. 

The  final  major  program  which 
supports  in  energy  conservation 
at  improved  energy  efficiency.  _. 
mittee  recommends  an  increase 
million  for  fiscal  year   1976 
million  for  the  transition  period, 
ing  the  total  budget  to  $6.3  mllli|in 
$1.2  million  respectively.  This 
budget  will  permit  the  developmAit 
demonstration  of  both  bottomiig 
topping  cycles,  a  swell  as  hybrid} 
cycles,  to  increase  our  efficiency 
ducing    electricity.    Topping 
search  will  not  only  include  such 

as   thermyonics  and  alkali  

tems,  but  also  fuel  cells,  includhi  j 
on  utility  sized  cells. 

Tlie  committee  recommends 
crease  of  $9  million  for  fiscal 
and  $2.4  million  for  the  transitibn 
riod  to  provide  the  necessary  ^„ 
capital  equipment  for  the  various 
conservation  programs. 

PHT.SICAL  RESEAKCH 

We  all  know  that  basic 

fundamental  to  advances  in  all 
technologies.  To  overlook  basic 
while   generously    funding 
tion  activities  would  be  the  mosi 
sighted  policy  that  I  can  imagin  s 
ERDA  physical  research  ^._„. 
resents  a  significant  part  of  our 
basic  research  effort.  The  commitliee 
proved  an  increase  of  $20  mllll 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $5  million 
transition   period   to  permit 
Increases  in  the  materials 
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molecular  sciences  programs.  It  is  these 
basic  research  areas  which  are  most 
closely  related  to  the  non-nuclear 
energy  technologies  supported  by  "ERDA. 

The  increased  research  on  the  mate- 
rials sciences  wUl  be  aimed  at  solving 
those  unanticipated  technological  prob- 
lems related  to  strength  and  other  prop- 
erties of  materials.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
not  only  high  temperature  properties  of 
materials  but  also  the  physics  and  chem- 
istry of  surfaces,  and  the  electronic  prop- 
erties of  both  single  and  poly  crystalline 
materials.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  effort 
was  addressed  at  a  recent  survey  of 
materials  performed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  specifically 
addressed  the  materials  requirements  of 
future  energy  technologies. 

The  increase  the  committee  recom- 
mends for  the  molecular  sciences  will 
provide  tlie  additional  support  in  such 
areas  as  photochemistry,  and  techniques 
for  analyzing  complex  chemical  systems. 
Advances  in  these  areas  of  the  molecular 
sciences  are  needed  to  utilize  the  poten- 
tially attractive  new  energy  sources  and 
conversion  technologies. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  these 
greatly  expanded  programs  in  nonnu- 
clear,  nonfossil  energy  technologies  will 
require  increased  staff  support.  Conse- 
quently, the  budget  contamed  in  H.R. 
3474  includes  an  increase  of  $6.6  milUon 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1.7  mUhon  for 
the  transition  period  for  program  sup- 
port, the  ERDA  "overhead"  account. 
Clearly  ERDA  needs  to  review  its  staffing 
requirements  as  a  result  of  our  actions, 
and  then  take  steps  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate staff  is  available  to  insure  that 
these  programs  are  effectively  managed. 

ENVntONMENT  AND   SAFETY 

The  committee  increased  the  admuiis- 
tration  request  for  environment  and 
safety  research  by  $15.5  milUon  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $3.9  million  for  the  transi- 
tion period.  This  brings  the  bio  medical 
and  environmental  research  budget- 
that  most  closely  related  to  nonnuclear 
energy  technologies— up  to  $197.7  miUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $49.9  million  for 
the  transition  period.  This  will  permit 
expansion  of  health,  environmental,  bio- 
logical, physical,  and  analytical  studies. 

The  increases  in  energy  resources  ex- 
traction studies  and  health  studies  on 
nonpulmonary  diseases.  totaUng  $5.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod are  being  described  by  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia.  I  should  now  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two,  however,  about  the 
$10  million  increase  in  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  tiie  $2.5  million  increase  in  the 
transition  period  for  new  initiatives  in 
environmental  and  safety  research  in 
support  of  non-nuclear  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

This  across  the  board  increase  will 
permit  a  number  of  new  research  initia- 
tives concerned  with  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  utilizhig  coal  or  solar,  geo- 
thermal, and  other  new  energy  sources. 
The  studies  undertaken  as  a  result  of 
this  increase  will  better  prepare  us  for 
making  rational  determinations  of  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  ways  of  utiliz- 
mg  present  and  future  sources  of  energy. 
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Many  of  oiu"  citizens  are  aware  of  en- 
vu-onmental  problems  as  well  as  health 
problems    associated    with    fossil    fuels 
such  as  coal  and  oil  and  nuclear  fuels. 
Although  solar  and  geotiiermal  are 
attr£u;tive  environmentally.   They   also 
have  potential  problems,  and  these  in- 
creased funds  will  permit  studies  to  be 
undertaken   early  in   the   development 
cycle    for    these    new    energy    sources. 
Specifically,   the  increase  will   support 
envuonmental    studies    of    geothermal 
sources  covering  surface  and  ground  wa- 
ter, soil,  geology  and  associated  ego  sys- 
tems in  likely  geothermal  sites.  Ques- 
tions of  brine  depletion  and  reinjection 
on  geological  stabiUty  in  ground  water 
reservoirs   must   be   determined   before 
widespread    use    of    these    geothermal 
sources  can  be  allowed.  The  increases 
provided  by  tiie  Committee  would  also 
permit  ERDA  to  undertake  assessments 
of  possible  health,  environmental,  and 
socia.1    impacts    of    renewable    energy 
sources  such   as   wind,  ocean  thei-mal 
gradients,  hydropower  and  others. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND   TECHNICAI.   EDUCATION 


The  net  result  of  the  actions  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  will  be  the  accelerated 
development  of  a  number  of  energy  tech- 
nologies. This  simultaneous  development 
will  no  doubt  put  strains  on  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  education  system. 
Some  knowledgeable  observers  of  the 
development  of  solar  and  geothermal  en- 
ergy have  stated  that  the  Umittog  fac- 
tor will,  hi  fact,  be  the  avallabUlty  of 
tramed  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians to  carry  out  the  research  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  as  well  as 
commercial  implementation  of  these  new 
technologies. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  com- 
mittee established  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  program,  funding  it  at  a 
level  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $1.2  mUlion  for  the  transition  period 
Technologies  to  be  addressed  by  this 
education  program  specifically  include 
those  associated  with  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels,  as  well  as  solar,  geother- 
mal, and  energy  conservation.  The  need 
for  these  kmds  of  programs  have  been 
addressed  in  comprehensive  reports  is- 
sued by  tiie  Federal  Government  in  the 
past. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
undertaken  energy  related  science  edu- 
cation programs  already,  and  Is  to  be 
commended  for  this  poineering  effort 
Pursuant  to  the  solar  and  geothermai 
acts  already  enacted,  ample  legislative 
authority  exists  for  transferring  a  por- 
tion of  these  funds  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  should  this  Implemen- 
tation plan  seem  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  take 
a  moment  now  to  address  a  rather  dry 
subject — accounting  methodology  The 
figures  which  I  have  quoted  so  far  have 
been  obligations.  The  legislative  report 
m  its  discussion  of  the  programs  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  exphcitiy  shows  projected 
costs  as  well.  The  obligation  figures  are 
merely  the  smn  of  these  costs  and  an- 
other category  labeled  "changes  in  se- 
lected resources."  These  changes  in  se- 


lected resomces  are  mainly  the  differ- 
ences from  year  to  year  between  commit- 
ted but  uncosted  obligations,  often  those 
associated  with  research  contracts  that 
extend  for  a  year  or  more  into  the 
future. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  selected 
resources  account  contains  not  only  these 
and  other  goods  and  services  on  order, 
but  also  inventories  and  colateral  funds 
and  other  deposits  such  an  annuity  funds 
and  insurance  colateral  funds.  The  re- 
sult of  the  Science  Committee's  action 
in  specifying  both  obligations  and  costs 
by  program  means,  I  beheve,  that  we  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  have  a  bet- 
ter abUity  to  track  the  expendituie  of 
Federal  funds  In  the  future. 

In  no  way  do  we  intend  to  interfere 
with  ERDAs  efficient  financial  manage- 
ment system.  The  ERDA  comptroUer  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  the  past  of  pro- 
viding financial  management  for  the  ad- 
mhiistration's  far  flung  activities.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  confident  that  this 
additional  control  will  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  become  and  remain  better  in- 
formed about  the  status  and  evolution  of 
specific  program  elements  in  ERDA. 

As  many  Members  of  this  Chamber 
know,  the  administration  is  presently 
undertaking  a  review  of  its  ERDA  budg- 
et request.  We  all  recognize  that  ERDA 
is  a  new  agency,  created  only  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  and  that  its  budget  as 
presented  to  the  Congress  was  a  "cut 
and  paste  job,"  taking  figures  from  its 
predecessor  agencies  with  Uttle  or  no 
abUity  to  pull  them  together  in  a  co- 
herent hold.  I  think  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
competent  work  of  the  Committee  en 
Science  and  Technology  that  Increases 
quite  similar  to  those  we  are  recom- 
mendhig  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  OMB  for  possible  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has,  in  subcommittee,  marked  up  the 
ERDA  authorization  biU  also.  Those  sub- 
committee recommendations  are  similar 
although  generaUy  larger  than,  the  in- 
creases  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  The  energy 
R.  *t  D.  recommendations  of  the  budget 
committee  of  this  House  were  identical 
to  those  made  to  it  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  his  budget  Is  large.  The 
Increases  which  we  recommend  are  large. 
I  do  not  In  any  way  mean  to  downgrade 
the  signiflance  of  the  budget  figures 
which  we  have  under  consideration. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  the  budget 
and  the  increases  reflect  the  seriousness 
of  the  energy  challenge  which  aU  of  us 
face  as  a  Nation.  It  Is  hnperative  that  we 
develop  new  technologies  to  provide  the 
energy  our  Nation  needs  In  the  future. 
We  need  this  energy,  in  a  manner  which 
Is  compatible  with  a  clean  environment 
to  provide  the  jobs  and  the  standard  of 
livmg  which  our  country  has  become  ac- 
customed to  in  the  past  and  which  we 
owe  our  children  hi  the  future.  In  order 
to  accomplish  these  desu^ble  economic 
and  social  goals,  we  have  both  to  utilize 
new  energy  sources  such  as  solar  and 
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geothermal.  and  iise  the  ones  we  have 
more  efficiently — that  Is  to  conserve  en- 
ergy In  Its  use  and  conversion  processes. 

Research  and  development  will  not 
solve  today's  energy  problems.  Histori- 
cally it  has  taken  20  to  30  years  for  new 
energy  technology  to  have  a  significant 
commercial  impact  on  our  energy  econ- 
omy. I  would  be  surprised  if  this  pattern 
dramatically  changes  in  the  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  only  solution  to 
the  energy  problem  of  tomorrow.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  make  plans  for  the  year 
2000  because  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  deserve  the  inheritance 
of  a  stable  society  and  sound  economy. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  with  ade- 
quate, secure  supplies  of  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.K. 
3474  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fi.scal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  period.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  wear  both 
of  my  hats  during  this  10  minutes.  The 
one  hat  is  as  chairman  of  the  Nonfossil 
Konnuclear  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  switch  over  and  speak 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  start  by  con- 
gratulating Chairman  "TIger"  Teague 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  all  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done.  This  has  been 
a  very  difficult  Job,  to  help  bring  an  en- 
ergy program  to  the  floor. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher*  ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldv^ater), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  my  sub- 
committee: the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  .  and  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Brovvtn).  I 
also  wish  to  congratulate  all  the  rest  of 
the  team  who  have  worked  so  hard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  teU  the  Mem- 
bers very  quickly  just  what  we  have  done 
in  this  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  an  energy  program.  I  spoke  of 
this  to  some  extent  yesterday.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  around  here  about  an 
unbalanced  program.  The  statements  are 
misleading  and  incorrect,  and  I  would 
like  to  try  to  sti'alghten  them  out.  I  want 
to  tell  the  Members  what  we  Imve  done 
in  the  field  of,  for  instance,  solar  energy. 

In  fiscal  year  1971.  all  this  country 
was  spending  on  solar  energy  research 
and  development  was  about  $1.2  million. 
This  year,  we  are  spending  about  $50 
million.  The  administration  requested 
$70  million  for  1976.  and  the  committee 
has  authorized  $143.7  million  in  this  bin. 
This  means  that  in  5  years  we  have  in- 
creased the  funding  for  solary  energy  re- 
search and  development  more  than  10,- 
000  percent,  more  than  a  hundredfold  in- 
crease for  solar  energy  research  in  5 
years.  The  amoimt  of  money  for  solar 
energy  will  actually  be  more  than  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  in  fiscal  1976. 

In  geotbermal  energy,  we  were  spend- 
ing about  a  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  year,  we  are  spending  $28  mil- 


lion, and  we  have  doubled  fcat  by  re- 
questing $56  million  for  1976. 

In  the  area  of  energy  cg  raservation, 
where  there  was  almost  no  program  a 
few  years  ago,  we  are  speniing  about 
$25  million  now.  The  adminii  tration  re- 
quest would  have  taken  that  to  $41  mil- 
lion. We  have  increased  it  t(  $135  mil- 
lion, multiplying  the  amou  it  we  are 
spending  this  year  by  more  tl:  an  5  times, 
more  than  a  500 -percent  in  xea-se  in  1 
year,  in  energy  conservation. 

The  same  sort  of  Increas*  s  apply  in 
materials  and  molecular  s(  ience.  the 
nonnuclear  portion  of  our  oiysical  re- 
search program.  In  the  en\  ironmental 
program,  we  have  added  m  »re  money, 
and  for  scientific  and  techn  cal  educa- 
tion and  ti-aining. 

Tlierefore,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  the  increase  my  Sub- 
committee on  Science  and  '  ["echnology 
has  provided  have  been  drair  itic,  to  say 
the  least.  I  want  to  repeat  once  more 
the  numbers  I  gave  the  com  nittee  yes- 
terday concerning  the  per  rentage  of 
funds  that  are  being  provi(  ed  in  this 
bill  for  each  area  of  energy  re  search  and 
development.  I  want  to  remin  I  the  Mem- 
bers that  within  the  ERDA  lill  only  51 
percent  is  actually  for  eneri  y  research 
and  development.  The  rest  is  for  the 
nuclear  weapons  and  enrichment 
programs. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  VIr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gei}tleman  yie  1? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  »  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  VIr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  putting 
into  perspective  the  facts  abo  it  this  pro- 
,gram  and  commenting  on  th  s  emphasis 
on  nonnuclear  energy. 

My  subconunittee  recomm(  nded  large 
increases  for  geothermal  er  ergy,  solar 
energy,  and  fast  breeder  e  lergy,  and 
much  is  being  placed  in  nonnuclear 
fields. 

But,  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  imports  nee  of  the 
Clinch  River  project.  Presii  ent  Nixon 
came  before  Congress  in  jc  int  session 
and  emphasized  the  importt  nee  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor.  Presidei  t  Ford  has 
reconvened  and  reafi&rmed  lis  assess- 
ment on  the  importance  o  I  the  fast 
breeder  reactor.  I  would  pc  int  out — ^it 
has  not  been  pointed  out  a  \  yet — that 
the  Soviets  have  three  dei  lonstration 
reactors  in  operation;  Fran  e  has  two 
demonstration  reactors  in  operation; 
Great  Britain  has  two  der  lonstration 
plants  in  operation;  Japan  an  1  Germany 
are  developing  their  own  vei  5ion  of  the 
fast  breeder  concept.  My  pc  int  is  that 
we  should  not  move  uphill  oi  e  time  and 
go  down  the  hill  the  next. 

When  we  have  committed  (  urselves  to 
a  program,  we  should  go  forw  ard.  I  hope 
the  amendment  to  stop  the  f  ist  breeder 
reactor  program  will  not  b :  accepted. 
There  has  been  delay,  but  t  >  entertain 
the  idea  of  stopping  the  prog  am  at  this 
time  is  imwananted,  and  I  ho  je  the  gen- 
tleman will  address  himself  t  >  this  area. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Let  me  again  read  these  numbers. 

For  solar,  geothermal,  and  Sssion,  ad- 
vanced systems,  21  percent;  f  )r  fossil,  17 


pel  cent 


for 

fuels  re- 

activl- 

safety, 

.  23  per- 


yei  irs, 
besn 


perc  ;nt 


percent;  for  conservation,  6  . 
fission,  29  percent;  for  nuclear 
search,  4  percent;  for  supporti4g 
ties,  such  as  environment 
physical  research,  and  educatioi 
cent. 

The  statements  that  this 
unbalanced  are  totally  unreal^tic 
not  correct. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  tiie , 
from  Pennsylvania  said  this 
would  cost  $10.7  billion.  This  ii 
mate   for   what    the   breeder 
would  cost  for  the  next  45 
is  the  only  program  that  has 
out,  or  estimated,  for  the  fu|ure 
even  if  we  spend  for  energy 
development  just  at  the  rat« 
spending  today,  with  no  incret 
we  will  spend  more  than  $100 
the  next  45  years  for  energy 
and  development,  and  the  breeder 
gram  will  be  less  than  10 

That  is  not  an  unbalanced 
We  win  have  spent  the  same 
money  or  more  on  fusion  and 
energy. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  oi 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  mu  ;h 
problem  of  cost  overruns  in  th  i 
program  is  due  to  inflation 
testimony  before  my  Committe  5 
ence  and  Technology  yesterday 
through  an  official  of  Exxon 
building  oil  refineries,  that  tht 
high-quality  valves  has  in  2 
creased  300  percent. 

A  nuclear  powerplant  is  an 
valves,  of  pipes,  of  pimips,  o: 
quality,  with  the  highest  qual  ty 
ing,  using  the  best  possible  mat<  rial, 
this  is  where  the  major  impact 
tion  lias  hit,  and  it  has  hit 
constantly  increasing  safe^ 
imposed  by  the  Nuclear  Regiilat|>ry 
mission,  as  our  technology  has 
veloped. 

The  statement  has  been  mad  s 
^^ill    be    committing    ourselves 
breeder  program.  Nothing  car 
ther  from  the  truth. 

The  Clinch  River  plant  is  nothing 
a  research  tool,  it  is  just  simi  ly 
bed  to  test  out  ttiis  equlpmei  t, 
how  it  will  work  producing  pof- 
this  system. 

As  the  gentleman  from 
we  are  way  behind  the  French, 
sians,  and  the  British,  and 
one  energy  technology  that 
this  country  self-sufiQcient.  All 
to  do  is  complete  the  research 
have    the    infoimation    to    m^ke 
policy  decisions. 

Tha  Clinch  River  project  is  a 
mstallation,  and  after  we  bui  d 
run  it  for  a  few  years  we  shoul 
in  the  1980's.  to  determine  wha 
icy  should  be  as  to  whether 
go  ahead  with  commercialization 
will  be  a  joint  decision  by  the 
and  the  industry,  but  it  will  be 
the  1980's.  Perhaps  by  that 
technology  ynil  have  been  developed 
is  superior  or  cheaper,  and  If 
vnll  want  to  go  with  that.  But 
ously  will  not  know  what  we 
unless  we  conduct  the  refiearct , 
cannot  conduct  the  research 
build  the  equipment. 
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This  one  research  tool  makes  no  com- 
mitment to  the  commercialization  of  the 
breeder  program. 

When  we  come  to  the  5-minute  rule, 
I  will  present  an  amendment  to  thi.s  body 
which  is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion request  to  cut  money  from  the 
breeder  program  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  is  because  of  program  delays  asso- 
ciated v/itli  the  shift  of  orfeanizational 
structure  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  ERDA  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  with  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  project  management  for 
the  CRBR. 

In  accordance  with  that  delay  and  with 
literally  hundreds  of  man-weeks  of  work 
in  the  last  few  months,  the  administra- 
tion has  come  up  with  a  revised  budget 
that  fits  the  fact  that  the  program  has 
been  delayed,  and  we  shall  submit  an 
amendment  which  will  correspond  to 
that  delay  but  keep  the  program  going 
without  doing  any  damage  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  will  simply  gut  the  program. 
He  says  we  will  not  take  money  away 
from  research,  but  the  Clinch  River  plant 
is  the  research  program. 

PAKLIAMENTABY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquii-y 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentai-y  inquiry 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  the  jomt  time  allotment 
procedure  1  hour  of  the  time  was  allo- 
cated to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  beheve  at  the  conclusion  of 
debate  yesterday  there  were  3  minutes 
remaining  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  wonder  if  at  this  time  I  could  yield  that 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
mgton  (Mr.  McCormack) 
,^The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wOl  state 
that  the  gentleman  has  3  muiutes  re- 
maining. If  the  gentleman  desires  to  yield 
his  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  ,  he  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  deshre  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  if  he  will 
yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
mack) on  the  statement  he  has  just  been 
making  concerning  the  lack  of  wisdom 
we  woidd  show  in  adopthig  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  discussed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coxjgh- 
iiN)  who  is  also  my  friend  and  colleague 

I  happen  to  know,  as  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  on  the  Uquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program,  the  sub- 
committee which  is  so  ably  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washmgton  now  in 
the  weU,  that  there  is  not  any  Member 
m  this  House  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
Who  understands  the  liquid  metal  fast 
Breeder  reactor  program  better  than  he 
ooes.  And  I  do  not  except  myself,  al- 
inough  I  am  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee.  The  gentleman  simply 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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The  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
just  told  tills  House  that  to  adopt  the 
recommendations,  however  sincerely  of- 
fered, would  mean  that  we  woiUd  gut  this 
program  by  cutting  the  $94  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  that  is  going  to 
mean  we  would  be  put  back  at  least  18 
months  on  the  program  that  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  future  energy  needs  of  this 
country. 

There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  on 
this  subject.  I  would  even  say  advisedly 
there  is  a  lot  of  ignorance  on  tliis  whole 
topic  of  the  breeder  reactor,  because 
Plutonium  is  created  in  that  reactor.  It 
is  in  the  fission  process  that  these  fast 
protons  are  produced,  and  from  that  we 
get  PTU-39.  a  very  highly  toxic  sub- 
stance. From  this  fact  some  people  have 
gotten  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  un- 
leash on  the  world  a  piutonium  economy. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
made  it  clear  that  we  have  not  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  decided  to  com- 
mercialize the  breeder,  but  for  heavens 
sake,  let  us  not  stop  the  program  dead  in 
its  track,  because  this  progiam  is  an 
essential  research  and  development 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  i  had  the  time,  I 
would  read  a  letter  which  v,'as  received 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  program, 
Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  the  distinguislied 
Administiator  of  ERDA.  who  is  pleading 
with  us  in  tlie  House  not  to  do  what  tlie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  suggests  we  do. 

We  are  going  to  cut  the  program  by  $17 
million,  wliich  is  a  prudent  move  dictated 
by  the  slippage  factor  in  the  program, 
but  I  plead  with  the  Members  to  listen 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  gives 
us  advice  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Is  it  not  correct  that  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  is  gohig  to 
offer  IS  to  keep  ERDA  from  conthiuing 
with  any  construction  on  the  Clinch 
River  breeder,  but  even  without  that 
amendment,  Is  it  not  the  Intention  of 
^DA  not  to  do  any  work  at  all  as  far  as 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  Is 
concerned? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie 
intent  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  founda- 
tions and  other  construction  which  does 
not  fall  under  the  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  reactor  Itself 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chamnan,  in  deter- 
mlnhig  how  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  COUGHLIN)  and  the  gentie- 
man  from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
?"^>  •  ^^  *^  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  envh-onmental  and  fiscal  cau- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  the  desh-e  to 
press  forward  with  establishing  a  major 
new  electiic  power  technology  on  the 
other  side. 

To  slow  down  spending  on  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  research  and  demonstra- 


tion program  until  more  is  known  about 
the  hazards  involved,  designs  have  been 
perfected,  and  alternatives  are  better 
understood  would  ordinarily  make  good 
sense,  and  would  indicate  a  vote  for  the 
CoughUn  amendment. 

To  move  ahead  vigorously  and  con- 
fidently, despite  uncertainties,  because 
electric  power  and  energy  generally  will 
be  in  very  short  supply  lo  and  20  veais 
from  now  unless  efficient  nuclear  devel- 
opment takes  place  would  point  to  a  vote 
against  the  Coughlin  amendment.  In 
further  support  of  a  "No"  vote  is  a  reali- 
zation that  U.S.  reserves  of  uranium  the 
basic  ore  from  which  fission  nuclear 
energy  is  derived,  are  limited,  making 
the  breeder  type  reactors  even  more  es- 
sential for  the  future. 

My  considered  judgment  is  that  the 
Government  should  go  ahead  with  this 
project  without  undue  delay  to  a  com- 
pletion of  the  planned  and  already  au- 
tiiorized  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  phase.  Once  this  phase 
has  been  completed,  a  careful  evalua- 
tion of  its  technologic,  economic  eco- 
logic,  health,  and  other  aspects  should 
be  undertaken  as  a  basis  for  proceeding 
w-ith,  stopping,  or  modifying  the  hquid 
metal  breeder  reactor  program.  I  do  not 
regard  a  "No"  vote  on  this  amendment  as 
anything  moi-e  than  a  consent  for  the 
CUnch  River  demonstration  project  to 
move  forward  expeditiously  to  comple- 
tion. Further  steps  beyond  that  .should 
await  the  evaluation. 

I  do  feel  strongly  the  need  for  vigorous 
exploration  and  testing  of  aU  hopeful 
options  for  meeting  the  large  energy  re- 
qmrements  which  will  confront  this  Na- 
tion with  increasing  urgency  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  trust  ERDA  and  its  contiactors 
wiU  exercise  restraint  in  obUgaUng  funds 
for  long-lead-time  components  until 
they  are  confident  they  can  make  good 
use  of  them.  The  regular  congressional 
review  of  appropriations,  the  customary 
committee  oversight  of  expenditures  and 
GAO  audits  wiU  help  to  insure  such 
restraint. 

The  alternative  to  the  Coughlin 
amendment  which  would  delete  some  $94 
milhon  for  on-site  construction  and  long- 
lead-time  procurement  is  the  McCormlck 
amendment  which  would  save  nearly  this 
much  without  entaihng  interruptions 
and  delays  In  the  Clinch  River  work 
There  are  risks  and  benefits  no  matter 
which  alternative  is  chosen.  AU  things 
considered  I  prefer  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer amendment. 

Although   major   attention  has  been 
given  to  Uie  pace  at  which  the  country 
should  get  on  wiUi  the  breeder  demon- 
stration. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
research  into  other  sources  of  useful  en- 
ergy In  the  end  may  well  prove  to  be 
equally  or  more  significant.  In  particu- 
lar, efforts  for  research  and  development 
f5*^  energy,  nuclear  fusion,  geother- 
mal heat,  and  other  newer  sources  should 
be  accorded  high  priority.  Adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  from  diversified  sources 
are  vital  to  a  prosperous  economy  and  a 
good  life  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
iJ^^^^^-  ^  Chairman.  I  recently 
Joined  several  of  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing concern  over  ihe  breeder  reactor 
program.  Engineering  problems,  manage- 
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ment  difficulties,  and  spiralling  costs  join 
the  much  discussed  plutonliun  question  In 
contributing  to  my  hesitancy  to  endorse 
this  program.  And,  I  am  definitely  unwil- 
ling to  give  breeder  reactor  development 
the  carte  blanche  backing  asked  for  in 
section  106  of  H.R.  3474.  To  suggest  we 
abdicate  our  oversight  function  at  a  time 
vhcn  long-range  decisions  are  being 
made  is  to  ignore  the  need  for  representa- 
tive participation  in  energy  policy  forma- 
tion. Regular  oversight,  with  the  budget 
i-esponslbllitles  that  make  it  a  meaning- 
ful process,  contributes  to  the  creation 
of  policy  that  reflects  the  will  of  the 
people. 

My  reservations  on  the  breeder  reactor 
program  have  a  component  that  was  not 
mentioned  in  our  joint  statement.  It  deals 
with  the  picture  for  future  energy  we  are 
shaping  as  we  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  this  bill.  We  seem  to  be  falling  back 
Into  the  patterns  of  1954  when  nuclear 
power  was  the  great  light  on  the  energy 
horizon.  That  light  was  so  bright  that 
we  could  see  nothing  else.  One  of  the 
largest  wind  generators  built  was  oper- 
ational In  the  1930s.  Old  Sears  catalogs 
had  solar  water  heaters  in  them.  And  coal 
gasification  is  only  new  to  the  current 
crop  of  mining  specialists.  Their  teachers 
had  great  hopes  for  It.  But  nuclear  energy 
captured  everyone  ".s  Imagination  and  we 
have  been  stuck  with  that  vision  for 
almost  30  years  now. 

It  is  not  a  verj-  productive  \isicn,  either. 
After  30  years,  we  now  produce  about  2 
percent  of  our  total  energ-y  needs  from 
nuclear  energj-.  But  do  not  worry,  we  are 
told,  there  is  great  potential.  There  is 
also  an  energy  crisis  right  now. 

My  fullest  endorsement  goes  to  the 
energy  policy  that  recognizes  no  single 
element  as  "most  important."  It  is  time 
to  remove  the  distinctions  that  occur 
■wiien  terms  like  solar  energy,  advanced' 
energy  systems,  and  nuclear  energy  ap- 
pear as  separate  budget  lines  on  a  com- 
mittee report.  We  must  integrate  our 
energy  effort,  creating  a  system  of  energy 
som-ces  that  complement  each  other.  A 
wide-based  power  supply  Is  less  subject 
to  disruption,  whether  those  disruptions 
come  from  overseas  oil  producers  or  the 
correct  concerns  of  environmentalists. 

This  bOl  Is  a  starting  point  In  an  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  an  Integrated  energy 
polley.  Putting  the  oversli^t  of  resetuxdi 
and  develcnnnent  efforts  in  well-defined 
positions,  like  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  and  the  Jotait  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  gives  us  a 
chance  to  examine  the  range  of  altema- 
tiyes  c^jen  to  us  as  we  create  an  energy 
base  capable  of  sustaining  our  way  of 
life. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  new 
potential  for  drawing  together  a  yarleiy 
of  programs  has  been  sidetracked  Into 
the  old  stance  of  supporting  nuclear  en- 
ergy— to  the  monetary  disadvantage  of 
other  deserrlng  programs.  Bfy  faith  in 
the  evcdving  nature  of  the  legislative 
process  gives  me  hope  that  future  bills 
will  do  mcae  to  even  out  our  research 
efl(Hi  and  provide  the  balanced  energy 
program  this  un  has  failed  to  create. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  advanced  power  sources  and 
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energy-saving   schemes 
panics  this  debate  over  ERD 
amount  of  confusion  Is 
The  field  of  energy  research 
so  complex,  and.  to  many  of 
that  we  are  lost  in  a  swirl 
which   necessarily   compete 
other  for  the  limited  amount 
we  can  appropriate.  Howev 
certain  key  guideposts  which  fcan 
find  our  way  through  the  ene  • 

Ore  of  the  most  impoi 
guideposts  is  time.  How  Ion  j 
before   a   particular   prelect 
pay    off,    in    tangible    bene^t 
energy-starved  economj-? 
say  that  long-range  project] 
ignored  or  slighted — they 
the  key  to  the  future  of 
But.  in  view  of  the  energy 
confronts  us  today,  I  subnet 
should  pay  particular  attentitn 
projects  with  the  potential . 
practical  results  in  the  short 
in  energy  terms,  means  the  _. 
One  of  the  most  promising  of 
ects  is  the  fuel  cell 

The  fuel  cell  can  provide 
ciable  contribution  to  our 
plies  by  the  early  1980's.  it 
efficient  method  known  for 
chemical  energy  to  electricitj 
polluting,  and  It  is  silent.  Its 
and  reliability  has  been  pr 
the  space  program,  and 
experimental  efforts  here  on 
^  a  little  support — support  w 
begin  to  provide  here — it 
handsomely    by    providing 
amounts  of  electrical  powei 
years— just  at  the  time  whe  i 
for  such  power  will  be  the 

What  is  a  fuel  cell?  A  fue 

electrochemical  device  w 

chemical  energy  to  electrlci  ;y 
combustion.  Hydrocarbon  fue 
source,  is  broken  down  int< 
and  carbon  dioxide  in  a 
reformer.  The  hydrogen  is 
bined  with  oxygen  to  produce 
direct  electric  current.  The  _ 
can  then  be  transformed  into 
current  and  "stepped  up"  to 
using  techniques  well  known 
ti'lcal  power  Industry. 

The  fact  that  the  fuel 
chemical  energy  directly  to 
ergy,  without  having  to  go 
combustion  process  as 
do,  is  doid)ly  advantageous, 
far  the  most  efficient  som-ce 
power  known.  A  fuel  cell  can 
as   50   percent   efficient  in 
stored  chemical  energy  Intc 
power.  No  other  power  convei^ion 
can  achieve  efficiencies  grea 
to  40  percent.  Second,  the 
combustion  means  an  absenc  ) 
tion-producing  exhaust  prodv  cts 
which  should  be  appreciated 
one  Interested  in  providing 

The  fuel  cell  has  the 
vantage  of  being  able  to 

hydrocarbon  fuel.  The 

now  In  operation  use  nature 
fuel  cells  could  be  operated 
petroleiun    products 
could  be  designed  to  iise  synthetic 
gas  made  from  coal — v.hich  w^ 
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Ish  our  dependence  on 
its  foreign  ownsrs. 

The  problem  of  plant  siting, 
been    so    troublesome    to 
powerplants.  would  be  greats 
with  powerplants  based  on  the 
Fuel  cell  units  do  not  pollute 
not  greatly  intrude  on  the 
and  they  do  not  need  much 
compared  to  conventional  r_ 
26-niegav.'att  fuel  cell  unit 
cated  on  just  half  an  acre — anc 
neighbors  would  object  to  it. 

Until  now,  the  fuel  cell  has 
veloped   by   the  private  sec  to 
economy— particularly  by  the 
Whitney    Division    of    United 
Corp.    Pratt    &    Whitney    is 
proud  of  its  efforts  in  bringing 
cell    from    a    theoretical 
through    the    pilot    plant    _. 
througl'  successful  operation  In 
ini,  Apollo,  and  Skylab  space  , 
to  the  brink  of  commercial  s 
electrical  utilities  are  now  . 
interest  in  fuel  cells,  to  the  ^_ 
.  they  ate  helping  to  finance 
Whitney's  research  program, 
providing  dowTi  payments  on  . 
fuel  cell  plants.  Some  of  these 
scheduled  to  go  into  operation 
1978.  and  the  fuel  cell  should 
viding  a  significant  amount  of 
lion's  new  power  generating 
1982. 

With  this  successful  record 
sector  development,  why  should 
eral  Government  be  involved? 
the  Federal  Government  can  ^. 
added  thrust,  and  the  added  . 
which  would  hasten  the  succe^ 
program.  It  should  be  the  . 
Federal  Government,  and  of 
particular,  to  help  these  new  „ 
make  the  difficult  transition 
laboratory  and  pilot  plant  to 
mercially  successful  operation, 
think  of  no  wiser  use  of  ERdX 
than  to  assist  the  developmeift 
fuel  cell,  which  is  so  close  to 

cial  success  and  can  do  so 

lieve  our  pressing  shortage  of 
power.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
of  the  funds  Included  In  the 
thorization  bill  for  fuel  cell 
development. 

Mr.    CONLAN.    Mr, 
tinuation    of    solar    energy 
started  by  Congress  last  year 
part  of  this  ERDA  bill. 

Development     of     commercltil 
technology  to  heat  and  cool  .._. 
other  buildings  will  save  betwee  n 
to  200,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
year  1985.  In  addition  to  being 
and  less  expulsive  source  of 

The  first  hospital 
the  use  of  solar  energy  for 
water  heating  wiU  soon  start 
bed  hospital  serving  Navajo 
the  northern  part  of  my 
is  a  joint  project  supported 
and  the  Department  of  Health 
Won,  and  Welfare. 

Other  valuable  solar  energy 
planned  under  this  ERDA    . 
Include  heating  and  cooling  „ 
tlon  projects  In  homes,  school^ 
homes   and   trailers,   and 
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buildings.  Most  of  these  projects  involve 
private  architects,  engineers,  contrac- 
tors, and  manufactui'ers  in  local  com- 
munities, who  will  pool  the  finest  talents 
in  their  fields. 

The  aim  of  this  work  Is  to  develop 
and  perfect  economically  competitive 
and  environmentally  acceptable  sun- 
energy  technologies. 

A  viable  solar  heating  and  cooling  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  will  relieve 
the  demand  on  present  fuel  supplies,  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  to  economic 
growth — ^jobs  and  productivity — ^which 
will  repay  many  times  over  the  invest- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  $7.72  million  fiscal  year 
1976  obligation  request  to  support 
ERDA's  efforts  on  in  situ  oil  sliale  tech- 
nologj'.  Moneys  provided  for  under  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  must 
be  used  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  and  economi- 
cally feasible  oil  shale  Industry. 

The  situation  which  exists  today  re- 
garding U.S.  oil  shale  demands  that  we 
make  a  serious  commitment  to  go  for- 
waid.  Unfortunately,  I  must  report  tliat 
not  one  oil  shale  processing  plant  is  in 
opei-ation  in  the  United  States,  nor  has 
ground  been  broken  for  such  a  plant. 
This  present  situation  ignores  th3  enor- 
mous potential  of  oil  shale  to  help  solve 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  sources. 

Oil  shale  must  be  made  a  lai-ge  pai-t 
of  our  future  national  energy  policy. 

To  help  realize  a  viable  industry  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  support  ERDA 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
their  work  on  reducing  the  technical, 
economic,  and  environmental  con- 
straints which  impede  development  of 
the  U.S.  oil  shales.  ERDA's  work  on  tech- 
nology is  extremely  important  because  it 
offers  opportunities  to  reduce  economic 
and  environmental  constraints. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  reasons  for 
developing  oil  shale  technology  is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  deposits.  Our  Nation's  de- 
posits are  located  in  areas  which  now 
must  usually  depend  on  foreign  or  other, 
national  sources  of  oil  or  gas.  However, 
with  the  development  of  in  situ  oil  shale 
techniques,  this  dependence  can  be  elim- 
inated. The  Western  oil  shale  deposits 
encompass  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyom- 
ing. These  deposits  have  been  the  subject 
of  most  of  tlie  research  and  development 
work  so  far.  Our  committee  feels  that  the 
Eastern  oil  shale  deposits  should  also  be 
assessed  and  research  activities  on  these 
shales  funded  to  Improve  the  state  of  the 
technology  for  their  development. 

The  eastern  deposits  are  estimated  to 
contain  more  than  2V2  triUion  barrels  of 
oil.  For  example,  even  if  only  10  percent 
of  this  amount  could  be  extracted  it 
could  supply  the  State  of  Michigan  with 
petroleum  for  the  next  750  years.  The 
eastern  deposits  are  located  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  our  industries  and  popula- 
tion centers.  This  means  that  skiUed 
manpower  and  related  Industrial  Infra- 
structure are  more  accessible.  Also  the 
East  has  vast,  well-managed  water  re- 
sources— a  factor  seriously  challenging 
the  viability  of  extracting  the  western 
I'esei-ves. 
The  western  .shale  Is  itself  reallv  a 


mineral  called  marlstone.  Upon  treat- 
ment to  extract  the  oil  this  mineral  loses 
its  structural  strength  and  decomposes 
easily.  This  results  in  a  significant  sludge 
di-sposal  problem.  In  contrast  the  eastern 
shale  is  a  true  clay  and  upon  treatment 
it  becomes  stronger.  Thus  the  residue  of 
eastern  oil  shale  is  more  environmentally 
manageable. 

The  eastern  deposits  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  State  and  local  government 
and  private  enterprise  for  many  years. 
They  have  worked  togetlier  in  develop- 
ing an  in  situ  method  of  extraction  for 
these  reserves.  The  in  .situ  approach  has 
been  pm-sued  because  tlie  eastern  oil 
shale  has  a  density  of  10  gallons  per  ton. 
lb  would  just  not  be  practical  to  extract 
the  oil  by  conventional  surface  recovery 
methods. 

In  situ,  or  undergromid  processing,  of 
oil  shale  offers  many  potential  advanta- 
ages  over  the  technologies  that  will  be 
employed  on  the  public  lands  leased 
under  the  Department  of  Interior.  As 
compared  to  mining  and  surface  process- 
iiig  oil  shale,  for  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  situ  production  of  .shrde  oil  would 
require : 

Two-third.s   fewer  i)eople   to  operate 
tlie  process. 
One-half  Uie  amount  of  water,  and 
One-third  or  less  dispo.sal  of  water  oil 
.shale. 

Therefore  tlie  in  situ  process  would  go 
far  in  solving  many  of  the  objections  to 
the  cleveolpment  of  oil  from  shale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  mitst  develop  tech- 
nology for  processing  sliale  at  a  rate 
which  will  contribute  significantly  to  om- 
futui-e  energy  supply  without  imdue  en- 
vironmental damages.  We  must  develop 
a  technology  for  processing  shale  which 
will  produce  a  barrel  of  shale  oil  at  the 
least  cost  for  the  American  consumer. 
The  best  means  of  acliieving  these  ob- 
jectives may  prove  to  be  tlie  processing 
of  oil  shale  in  place  with  minimum  sur- 
face deformation. 

Recovery  of  oil  from  sh3Je  in  an  effi- 
cient, economic,  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable mamier  is  a  major  objective  of 
the  ERDA  program  to  develop  the  Na- 
tion's energy  resources.  The  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  urges  your 
strong  support  of  this  objective. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  ERDA  authorization 
bill  before  us  which  obligates  $50.39  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976  to  support  the 
low  Btu  gasification  work  of  ERDA,  and 
$63.36  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  sup- 
port the  high-BTU  gasification  work  of 
ERDA.  To  close  the  growing  gap  between 
the  demand  and  -supply  of  natural  gas, 
we  must  advance  and  use  the  technol- 
ogies of  producing  a  substitute  natural 
gas  frojn  coal. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  ERDA 
high-Btu  gasification  program  is  the 
continued  development  of  each  of  five 
different,  but  technically  feasible,  proc- 
esses for  the  conversion  of  coal  to  high- 
Btu  gas.  The  ERDA  program  recognizes 
the  need  to  develop  a  suitable  and  com- 
patible methanation  process,  to  investi- 
gate the  suitability  of  ciurent  state-of- 
the-art  gasification  systems,  and  to  Ini- 
tiate support  studies  for  the  technology 
reqiiired  to  initiate  the  design  of  a  dem- 


onstration plant  and  permit  widespread 
comimercial  utilization  of  low-Btu  gasi- 
fication by  the  mid-1980's. 

It  is  imperative  that  v.e  further  ERDAs 
work  on  fixed  bed,  entrained  bed,  and 
fiuidized  bed  gasifiei-s.  Different  proc- 
esses have  been  found  to  be  optimum  for 
different  types  of  coal.  Each  of  thec;e 
processes  involve;,  unresolved  problems.' 
Only  through  a  systematic  approach 
which  addresse-s  itself  to  the  resolution  of 
the  problems  of  each  of  the  proces.-,e.i  can 
the  best  process  or  processes  be  identi- 
fied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fine  woik  that  ERDA  has 
planned  in  the  area  of  low-Btu  gasifica- 
tion. We  should  all  support  these  efforts, 
because  of  tlie  great  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  low-Btu  gas,  especially  in 
providing  a  substitute  fuel  for  use  in  our 
Nation's  electric  generation  planes. 

Low-Btu  gas  from  coal  offers  one  nI 
the  most  promising  methods  of  using  coal 
as  a  utility  fuel  iu  an  economic  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  manner.  T'ne 
technology  promises  a  liiglier  conversion 
efficiency  than  high-Btu  gasification. 

Utilization  of  low-Btu  gas  Irom  coal 
is  extremely  critical  for  the  future  of 
electrical  power  generation  in  the  United 
States.  The  .shortage  01  electrical  energy 
that  this  Nation  faces  over  the  coming 
years  is  due.  not  to  a  lack  of  fuel  re- 
soxtrces,  but  rather  to  our  inability  to 
convert  these  resources  economically  to 
electric  power  in  an  environmentrally  ac- 
ceptable manner.  Furthermore,  v,e  find 
that  restrictions  on  sulfuroxide  emis- 
sions have  created  a  need  for  new  proc- 
esses capable  of  converting  high-sulfur 
ccais  economically  to  an  acceptable 
powerplsnt  fuel,  while  complying  with 
established  stack-emission  regulations. 

To  help  reduce  any  deficiency  in  our 

power  generation  capability  the  Commit- 

^tee  on  Science  and  Technology  urges  your 

support  of  the  ERDA  work  on  low-Btu 

gasification  technology. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  ERDA 
program  which  is  designed:  First,  to 
develop  at  the  earliest  possible  date  one 
01"  more  gasifier  ssretems  which  are  eco- 
nomically applicable  for  the  use  of  coal 
as  a  substitute  for  oil  or  natural  gas  for 
power  generation  and  industrial  use,  and 
second,  to  provide  development  of  ad- 
vanced structural  materials,  sophisti- 
cated processing  equipment  and  support- 
ing processes. 

We  must  vigorously  support  ERDA  in 
its  efforts  to  develop  a  process  or  proc- 
esses to  a  point  at  which  sutficient  design 
and  engineering  data  are  available  for 
industry  to  construct  a  commercial-sized 
facility  with  acceptable  risk. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  3474,  the  fiscal  year  1976 
and  transition  period  authorization  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration — ERDA.  Our  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  had  resi^onsibility  only 
for  the  nonnuclear  energy  R.  It  D.  por- 
tions of  the  authorization  for  ERDA  and 
my  remarks  are  limited  to  those  provi- 
sions. HJl.  3474  truly  represents  a  mile- 
stone In  our  Nation's  history  since  tt  is 
the  first  budget  of  ERDA.  the  agency 
Congress  created  last  year  for  the  ex- 
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press  purpose  of  focusing  our  national 
energy  research  effort  in  support  of  our 
goal  of  energy  Independence.  The  con- 
tinued threat  of  OPEC  price  increases 
diainatizes  the  validity  of  our  goal  and 
the  critiral  need  to  break  our  national 
dependence  on  imported  foreign  oil.  as 
well  as  to  act  to  conserve  our  depleting 
domestic  fossil  fuel  resei-ves. 

HJl.  3474  also  represents  a  milestone 
in  congressional  support  for  nonnuclear 
energy  R.  li  D.  Our  committee  acted  to 
double  the  solar  and  geothermal  research 
authorizations  and  more  than  triple  that 
for  energy  con.servation.  I  strongly  sup- 
port these  increases  and.  in  fact,  believe 
we  could  increase  even  more  in  selected 
programs  which  clearly  offer  the  poten- 
tial for  a  significant  energy  supply 
somce  in  the  predictable  future.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  strong  evidence  that  pro- 
grams in  hydrogen  could  be  substantially 
expanded.  I  believe  that  this  Nation  must 
mount  an  energj-  R.  &  D.  program  com- 
pared to  the  NASA  Apollo  program.  The 
technology  research  situations  are 
analogous. 

We.  as  a  nation,  liave  the  capability  to 
achieve  energy  independence  and  our 
technology  can  be  the  key  which  unlocks 
that  independence.  The  question  in  U.S. 
energy  research  is  not  "if":  the  question 
is  "when?"  and  we  here  in  Congress  are 
controlling  the  funding  throttle  which 
can  accelerate  our  technological  ad- 
vancement to  provide  the  technology 
base  required  for  domestic  self-suffici- 
ency. I  cast  my  vote  in  subcommittee  in 
considering  the  solar,  geothermal  and 
conservation  for  opening  the  throttle  and 
moving  with  maximum  effective  speed  in 
the  ERDA  research  pi-ograms.  While  I 
sincerely  believe  that  more  can  be  done 
now,  I  also  believe  that  H.R.  3474  makes 
a  real  beginning  and  therefore  support 
the  legislation. 

One  of  the  ai-eas  with  great  promise 
where  the  committee  acted  decisively 
w-as  solar  energy,  where  the  ERDA  re- 
quest was  doubled.  Within  the  solar  pro- 
gram area,  the  committee  acted  even 
more  decisively  to  provide  support  for 
tlie  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
program.  I  strongly  support  that  action, 
since  I  l)elieve  that  ocean  conversion  rep- 
resents a  very  real  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a  secure  and  environmentally 
sound  source  of  domestic  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  wake  of  our  un- 
paralleled energy  dilemma,  researchers 
in  the  United  States  are  looking  with  re- 
newed interest  and  a  sense  of  urgency  at 
nontraditional  alternate  energy  sources. 
In  this  regard,  the  oceans  could  play  an 
increasingly  mwe  Important  role  in 
serving  future  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  last  great 
sources  of  untapped,  raw  energy  is  the 
ocean.  Its  tides,  currents,  waves,  and 
varying  temperature  differences  all  have 
enormous  potential  aside  from  energy 
stored  In  oil  tmd  gas  deposits  beneath 
the  seabed.  So  far,  however,  the  ocean 
is  being  given  a  lot  less  attention  and 
research  money  than  most  other  exotic 
sources  of  energy,  with  one  exception: 
the  extraction  of  energy  from  ocean 
temperature  differences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world-ocean,  covering  70  percent  of  oar 
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globe,  temperature  differences 
between  surface  water  warn  ed 
sun  and  deep  water  chilled  a 
may  be  as  great  as  40  degrees 
heit.  Such  temperature 
a  potential  source  of  energ>- 
Uke  that  provided  by  fossil 
be  essentially  pollution-free 
able.  Temperature  differential 
sources  know  no  difference  in 
whether  it  be  daytime  in 
light  or  in  the  dead  of  night, 
scarcely  any  seasonal  variati<Jis 
ability.  No  storage  of  energy 
the  oceans  sei-ve  as  a  huge 
collector  and  do  the  storing  foi 
is  no  significant  land  use  r 
for  this  .solar-driven  energy 

Tlie    engineering    feasibililv 
recently   concluded   for 
topnotch    industrial    teams 
eluded    that    schemes    for 
power  from'  ocean  ten^.perat 
enres  are.  for  the  most  part 
available  technology.  Practic4lly 
thing    that    has    been    done 
mechanical   cooling — air-con 
work,  applies  directly  to  the 
mal    power   concept.    The   t 
electrical  energy  conversion 
complished  in  .several  ways, 
colly,  by  using  warm  surface 
gineers   would   boil   a   working 
.something  with  a  low  boiling 
as  ammonia  or  the  commer 
ant  Freon — to  drive  a   tur 
Cold,  deep  ocean  water  wi 
to    condense    tliis    fluid    for 
thi-ough  the  system.  The  en( 
electricity,  using  a  fuel  no 
sive  than  sea   water 
such  systems  are  the  additior^l 
of  producing  products  such 
plant  life,  fresh  water,  minei-jils 
ical  fuels,  and  fertilizers 

In  FEA's  Pi-oject  Independi 
print — November  1974 — the  Uter 
Task  Poi-ce  on  Solar  Energy 
that  ocean  thermal  energy  coliv 
OTEC — could  have  an  impa<]t 
energy  requirements  by  the 
with  substantial  contributions 
of  this  century  amounting  to 
from  65,000  to  260.000  megaw 
stalled  capacity. 

One  of  the  most  advance< 
for  floating  ocean  thermal 
design  is  that  of  Prof.  Williaiji 
mous  and  his  associates  at 
sity    of    Massachusetts,    Aml^erst 
concept  was  one  of  those 
the  industrial  terms  for 
sor  Heronemous  is  a  retired 
captain  with  extensive 
rine  engineering  and  nucleak- 
rines.  His  plans  call  for  twin  h  nils 
inforced  concrete  each  of  aboi  t 
in  length  and  100  feet  in  diame  ;er 
into  a  semisubmersible  catama  'an 
ture,  providing  the  basis  for  a 
watts  powerplant.  Of  particuli  r 
to  the  University  of  Massachu  etts 
ect  team  is  the  thermal  energj 
of  the  gulf  stream  as  it  w 
along  our  southeast  coast 

On  May  23.  1974,  in  testimony 
tile  Energy  Subcommittee  of 
Committee  on  Science  and 
Professor  Heronemous  explain^ 
ocean  thermal  plant  concept 
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erately  conceived  to  be  sited  in 
ly  moving  gulf  stream,  because 
replenishes  the  energy  source 
moving  30  million  cubic  meters 
ond  of  near-tropical  water  by 
eastern  seaboard.  He  reported 
8,000  .square  mile  area — 15  mil4s 
west  to  east  and  550  miles  long 
Sombrero  at  the  bottom  of 
the  way  up  to  a  point  165  mile 
Charleston,  S.C. — a  temperatm^ 
ence  of  at  least  30  degrees 
available  at  any  time  of  the 
versity  of  Massachusetts 
as  many  as  four  thousand  400 
powerplants  could  be  installed 
by  550  mile  swath,  and  be 
produce  at  the  rated  capacity  foi 
8,100  hours  per  year,  or  92 
the  time. 

The  total  annual  output  of 
scale  -Gulf  Stream  Solar  Sea 
Energy  System"  would  be  13 
watthours    per    year.    And 
Chairman,  is  almost  Ha  times 
jected  U.S.  power  consumption 
year  200.  These  solar  sea 
would  have  the  capability  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  electricit; 
a  direct  use  fuel,  hydrogen,  the 
rect   use   fuel   for    our   futiu-e 
market. 

OTEC  research,  until  Januai-y 
part  of  the  National  Science  Foui 
researcli  applied  to  national 
energy  program,  now  resides  w: 
Energy  Research  and  Dev 
ministration — ERDA.   The 
gram,  a  viable  component  of 
solar  energy  research, 
demonstration  effort,  is  l)eing 
the  Solar,  Geothermal.  and 
Energy  Systems  Office.   In 
with  ERDA's  first  authorizatio:  i 
we  are  considering  here  today, 
atic      effort — operating 
OTEC  will  increase  nearly  40 
fiscal  year  1976  to  $11  million 
fiscal  year  1975  spending  level 
million. 

Of  the  unconventional  alten' 
'ergy  .sources  the  ocean 
fers,  the  one  with  the  most 
ocean  thermal  differences 
mal  energy  conversion  promises 
gest  payoff  in  terms  of  energy 
tion  vis-a-vis,  for  example,  wav^ 
or  currents.  Ocean  thermal 
can  be  expected  to  meet  an 
portion  of  the  future  electric 
mand   of   the  U.S.   mainland, 
Puerto  Rico,   and  the   Virgin 
Their   contribution   may   be 
significant  on  a  local  or  regional 
a  secondary  source  in  augmen 
peak  power  capacity  of 
nuclear  base  load  facilities 

In  the  long  run,  Mr 
exploitation  of  renewable 
energy  sources,  ocean  thermal 
included,  rests  in  their  economic 
petitiveness  when  all  internal 
temal  costs  of  conventional 
sources  are  properly  assessed 
certain  availabilities,  shrinking 
and  rising  costs  of  fossil  fuels, 
with  the  increasing  cost 
nuclear  power  generating 
clear  mandates  for  ERDA  to 
alternate  energy  R.  Ie  D, 
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ward  with  an  due  haste  and  vigor  in  pm-- 
suit  of  national  energy  self -sufficiency. 
I  u:ge  full  support  of  funding  for  neces- 
■^r-ry  R.  &  D.  in  order  that  we  may  realize 
liie  potential  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
1.311  version. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  like  to 
comment  that  much  of  this  technologj- 
can  be  developed  with  existing  national 
K::.,ets,  such  as  the  fine  engineerin:?  re- 
.-carch    capability    represented    by"  our 
NASA    laboratories    and    organizations. 
Al;o,  NASA  has  an  excellent  capability 
iii  the  management  of  the  kinds  of  con- 
c?ited  and  dedicated  large  scale  proj- 
ects which  will  form  the  foundation  of 
our  national  effort  in  energy  research. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  some  NASA  capa- 
bility is  becoming  available  for  suppoi-t 
of  these  high  priority  national  programs. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  as  a  nation 
cannot  limit  oui-  energy  research  pro- 
gram sizes  by  research  and  management 
limitations  in  ERDA.  We  must  harness 
all  of  our  national  research  and  man- 
agement assets  and  capabilities  such  as 
NASA  represents,  in  om-  quest  for  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  Surely  if  the  exper- 
ience  in   the   mamied   space   program 
proved  one  thing,  it  is  that  these  United 
States  can  muster  our  Government  and 
industiy  technical  expertise  and  move 
decisively  to  achieve  a  stated  goal.  The 
Science     and     Technology     Committee 
played  a  leadership  role  in  that  exper- 
ience, and  I  believe  we  will  do  so  in  en- 
ergy research  with  all  our  agencies.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
support  this  concept  and  the  ERDA  man- 
agement to  seize  the  hiitiative  and  co- 
operatively seek  the  assistance  of  all  our 
agencies. 

Notwithstanding  my  belief  that  we 
sliould  have  higher  funding  levels  In  sev- 
eral promising  programs  and  my  con- 
cern that  we  must  use  all  available  na- 
tional assets  in  supporting  the  ERDA 
programs,  I  support  this  legislation 
strongly.  I  believe  it  is  a  well  considered 
bUl  and  that  It  will  get  us  moving  and 
give  ERDA  the  start-up  Impetus  to  make 
real  progress  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  I 
should  also  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
tions to  those  of  my  colleagues  for 
Chairman  Teague  and  our  Energy  Sub- 
committee leaderships.  I  am  proud  to 
have  worked  with  them  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3474,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Admhilstration  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  the  transiUon  period. 

I  was  active  in  the  legislative  efforts 
wliich  led  to  the  establishment  of  ERDA. 
The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
worked  hard  to  produce  Public  Law  93-1 
438,  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974. 

I  have  continued  my  intense  interest 
m  the  success  of  ERDA  through  my 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  I  believe  the  effective  con- 
solidation of  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment in  one  executive  agency  is  most 
important  to  the  successful  solution  of 
our  energy  problems.  To  meet  the  future 
enej-gy  reqiUrements  of  the  Nation  with 
advanced     energy     technologies,     this 
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Agency  must  be  adequately  funded  in 
those  areas  where  the  national  interest 
dictates  expenditm-es  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  programs. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
ERDA  budget,  assembled  by  OMB  and 
ably  presented  and  defended  by  the  new- 
ly appohited  leadership  of  ERDA.  Dur- 
ing tliese  hearing.^,  aiid  in  subsequent 
over.sight  hearings  in  the  .solar  energ> 
iesearch  and  development  areas,  it  was 
reacUlj  apparent  fiom  the  testimony  of 
governmental  witnesses  and  those  from 
industry  and  acadeinia,  that  there  is  a 
continuing  need  for  acceleration  of  our 
solar  energy  programs. 

It  ii  generally  agreed  that  soUr  en- 
ergy, which  is  available  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  an  inexhaustible, 
nonpolluting,  energy  somce  capable  of 
meeting  many  of  our  needs.  There  was 
a  consensus  among  the  conmiittee  mem- 
bers and  the  witnesses  that  I'apid  substi- 
tution of  solar  energy  for  some  of  our 
fossil  fuel  imports  depended  on  the  fund- 
ing of  development  and  demonstration 
programs,  not  further  studies  and 
analyses. 

The  budget  submission  for  fiscal  year 
1976  by  ERDA  for  the  total  solar  energy 
program  was  $70.3  million.  It  expected 
to  incur  costs  of  $57.1  million.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  transiUon 
period  were  $38.8  million  and  $31.6  mil- 
lion. 

Tlie  committee  was  well  aware  that 
these  amounts  are  below  estimates  such 
as  those  assembled  by  a  21  agency  task 
group  that  produced  the  NSF  national 
plan  for  solar  energy  in  Decemebr  1974. 
The  Project  Independence  blueprint  for 
solar  energy  also  envisioned  a  much 
larger  commitment  in  fiscal  year  1976 
to  meet  goals  of  havtag  solar  energy 
make  a  significant  impact  on  energy 
supply  in  the  early  1980's. 

The  committee  members  questioned 
the  ERDA  representatives  during  the 
authorization  hearings  to  try  to  estab- 
lish what  level  of  funding  could  be  pro- 
ductively used  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  in 
the  transition  period.  We  concluded 
that  the  solar  energy  programs  should 
be  greatly  accelerated  In  comparison  to 
the  ERDA  request.  This  will  help  assure 
that  solar  energy  will  come  on  line  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Rapid  development 
of  a  solai-  energy  industrial  base  will 
provide  the  means  to  reduce  our  national 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  and  the  re- 
sulting deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade 
In  fact,  we  could  become  a  world  sup- 
pUer  of  solar  systems  if  we  develop  the 
best  solar  energy  technology. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  capability  of 
solar  energy  to  meet  many  of  our  energy 
needs  is  well  recognized  by  the  Members 
of  Congress.  Passage  of  PubUc  93-409 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 

Q?^7^♦,^''o*^^  ^^'^^-  ^^'^  P^"c  Law 
w-473,  the  Solar  Energy  Research  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974  last  fall  indicates  the  strong  sup- 
port we  aU  have  for  the  successful  utili- 
zation of  solar  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that 
tlie  solar  energy  budget  be  increased  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  The 
total  fiscal  year  1976  budget  of  $143  7 


million,  wiUi  $38.&  million  for  the 
transition  period,  is  the  minimum  we 
can  afford.  This  budget  will  put  the 
solar  energy  program  on  schedule,  and 
permit  us  to  u^e  sunshine  to  fuel  part 
of  our  Nation  s  enci-g>-  requirement  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.ould  like  to  discui«. 
some  of  the  details  of  the  solai-  energy 
progj-am  to  acquauit  the  Members  more 
clearly  with  the  status  and  problems 
cf  the  program.  Solar  energj-  can  be 
obLained  from  fccveral  different  proc- 
e:,s.^s  such  as  heat  from  tlie  direct  and 
diffuse  radiaUon  from  the  Sun.  electrical 
power  from  solar  cells,  from  the  wind 
from  ocean  thermal  grcdients,  and  froni 
solar  thei-mal.  using  concentialors.  Eio- 
conversion  of  solar  energy  to  fuels  i<= 
another  process.  Development  in  all 
these  areas  would  be  adequately  sup- 
ported by  the  budget  recommended  to 
the  House. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  pioneered  in 
the  use  of  solar  heating  for  hot  water 
many  years  ago  and  some  of  these  sys- 
tems are  still  working. 

The  University  of  Florida,  at  theii 
solar  energj'  center,  has  conducted  re- 
search and  demon.<liatcd  on  a  small 
scale  how  tlie  Sun's  energj'  can  be  used 
for  heating  in  a  number  of  ways,  and 
also  how  this  heat  can  be  used  for  cool- 
ing, including  the  making  of  ice.  Some 
of  this  effort  has  been  conducted  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  with  mvoh'c- 
ment  by  both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, and  industiT  and  the  universiUes 
We  are  proud  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished so  far,  and  intend  to  do  more  to 
make  solar  energy  a  useful  source  for 
Florida  and  for  the  Nation. 

Solar  energy,  of  course,  is  not  present 
all  the  time.  It  is  necessary  to  find  wa.vs 
to  store  this  energy  so  it  can  be  used 
during  darkness,  or  on  days  when  the 
Sun's  radiation  does  not  reach  the  sur- 
face. Solar  energy  storage  is  a  necessaiy 
accessory  to  the  coUection  of  the  Smis 
radiation.  There  are  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples that  can  be  used  to  store  energy 
however  research,  and  development  and 
demonstration  is  needed  to  sort  out  the 
best  techniques  from  the  many  that  are 
conceivable.  The  committee  recognized 
this  need,  and  added  funding— appro- 
priation $3  mUUon;  costs,  $1.5  million— 
for  this  purpose  to  the  budget. 

Another  important  need  is  for  a  na- 
tionwide resource  analysis  so  that  the 
best  decision  possible  can  be  made  a< 
U)  where  each  of  the  solar  systems  can 
best  contribute  to  om-  energy  reouirc- 
ments. 

♦K*]P™^°i*i  ^^''^^'  *'  "^  ^^^ly  recognized 
that  Florida  and  the  Southwest  United 
States  offer  large  periods  of  time  of  in- 
tense solar  radiation.  Northern  States 
partlculariy  those  with  extensive  cloud 
cover  during  parts  of  the  year,  may  not 
be  able  to  make  as  effective  use  of  the 
direct  radiation.  Other  States  have  a 
reputation  for  high  and  regular  winds 
m.any  States  can  grow  crops  that  con- 
vert sunlight  into  plant  material  suit- 
able   directly    for    btUTiing    fuel,    or 
through  chemical  or  biological  process- 
ing, to  liquid  or  gaseous  fuels. 
In  summarj'.  Bir.  Chairman,  solar  en- 
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ergy  is  a  great  renewable  natural  re- 
source. We  need  to  begin  to  use  as  much 
of  It  as  we  can.  Our  problems  with  dl- 
iinnishing  supplies  of  domestic  and  for- 
lign  oil  and  gas  indicate  that  we  should 
move  rapidly  to  make  solar  energj'  avail - 
j*ble  to  every  hou.schold  and  to  every 
bu.siness  in  the  whole  coimtry  that  needs 
energy  in  the  form  that  the  sun  con 
.^upply  and  technology  can  transform. 
To  do  tliis.  requires  much  research  in 
M)!:ie  ai-eas.  other  areas  such  as  solav 
heating  and  wind  energy  require  more 
dr»velopment.  and  all  pf  them,  now  or 
.s.ion.  will  require  demonstration  so  that 
the  American  public  can  convince  them- 
selves that  solar  energy  Ls  real,  is  work- 
able, and  can  be  afforded. 

The  solar  energy  portion  of  the 
ERDA  budget  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  well  conceived  and  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  continued  solution 
of  a  portion  of  our  energy  needs.  I  rec- 
ommend passage  of  H  R.  3474. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  iu 
.support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pei\n.sylvanla  (Mr. 
CorcHLiNt  whic;h  would  delete  $94  mil- 
lion for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  plant. 

My  objections  to  the  breeder  demon- 
.st  rat  ion  plant  are  based  on  both  specific 
and  general  grounds.  First,  although  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  has 
beeti  billed  as  this  Nation's  liighest  prior- 
ity energy  research  and  development 
program,  it  has  been  plagued  by  cost 
overruns,  time  delays,  and  scientific 
questioning.  Second,  I  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  counti-j-  and  the  Members  of 
the  Congre-ss  in  particular  should  ex- 
amine our  energy  priorities  at  this  time, 
before  we  become  irrevocably  committed 
to  a  coiirse  of  action  which  we  might 
later  regret. 

I  would  first  like  to  siieak,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  question  of  America's  energy- 
priorities.  In  the  mid-1950's  a  commit- 
ment was  made  to  the  peaceful  utiliza- 
tion of  nuclear  power  as  the  major  en- 
ergy source  of  the  future.  This  em- 
phasis by  the  country's  energy  es- 
tabUshment  has  led  to  the  ultimate 
result  of  a  one-sided  energy  strat- 
egy. This  Is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  5  fiscal  years, 
from  1970  to  1974,  the  average  percentage 
of  nticlear  R.  b  D.  funding  has  com- 
prised 74  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
R.  b  D.  budget  for  energy. 

The  tmeven  dlstrlbutiim  of  fimds  be- 
tween nuclear  and  nonnuclear  research 
and  development  has  seriously  affected 
America's  search  for  energy  alternatives. 
UnUl  recently,  promising  sources  of  en- 
ergy such  as  solar  and  geothermal  tech- 
nologies were  largely  Ignored.  I  am 
pleased  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
year's  ERDA  authorization  does  in  part 
rectify  some  of  the  n.8.  overdependence 
on  nuclear  power.  The  nuclear  emphasis, 
however.  Is  stiU  altogether  apparent. 

The  money  now  designated  for  ERDA's 
nuclear  programs  remesents  over  80  per- 
cent of  that  Administration's  budget, 
amounting  to  several  blUlon  dollars.  This 
com^parea  to  $143.5  million  for  solar 
energy,  and  $180.3  million  for  geothermal 
energy  devel(n>ment.  But  if  we  look  more 
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clasely  at  the  nuclear 
see  that  the  largest  cost  item  i 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
approximately    $500    miUion 
within  tliis  amount  is  $181. .5 
the  Clinch  River  project. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiut 
gre.ss  should  take  a  close  look 
tinnance  of  such  a  ma.7or   .^ 
this  time  before  we  find  tha 
mistake  has  been  made.  I  ai 
pared  to  evaluate  the  .'■rientifi 
the    nuclear   breeder    proKiai 
st»?D-child,     tiie    Clinch     Riv 
However,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
the  Congress  should  definitelj 
of   the  major  implica  lions 
continued  support  of  such  a  pi 
though  I  will  .support  in  lar 
ERDA  authorization   which 
considers  today,  I  do  want  tn 
line  on  the  Clinch  River  i  eac 
ing  its  further  lundinsi  until  I 
its  constiniction  is  definitely 
interests  of  this   country's  ei 
onties. 

The  amendment  which  I  ai 
ing   would   delete   $94   niillio 
CRBR.  delaying  it  for  at 
In  the  upcoming  year.  I  would 
an  authoritative  sturiy  could 
detailing  the  advisability  of 
ivith   the  demon-stration  proj 
Consre&K    is    to    authorize    .s 
amounts  of  money,  then  we 
.sure  that  we  are  makiim  Die 
sion. 

The  x-eason  I  am  so  cu;u.ei 
this  year's  funding  of  projects 
River  can  be  attributed  to  the 
commitments  which  we  maki 
present    decisions.     Althoiigh 
speaking  in  tei-ms  of  a  $94 
thorization  now,  we  are  really 
de  facto  commitment  to  fundi 
Kram  that  will  require  at  lea.st 
in  future  exjjenditures.  Alrea 
of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breed 
program  ha.-  tripled  from  $3.3 
1969  to  $10.7  billion  at  preser  t 
estimates  on  the  cast  of  the 
lumped  over  170  percent  in 
.veai-s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  please< 
Coughlln  amendment  require? 
study  by  the  Office  of  Technolof  y 
ment  of  the  nuclear  breeder 
feel  that  the  OTA,  as  a 
of  the  Congress,  should  beconje 
involved  in  an  evaluation  not 
breeder  program,  but  in  the  . 
tion  of  nuclear  power  itself. 
gress  does  not  have  the  scientific 
tise  to  make  judgments  in   . 
areas,   and   without   unbiased 
and  knowledge,  we  are  not  a 
well-rea.soned  judgment.s 

I  have  also  sponsored 
Nuclear  Energy  Study  Act  of  , 
7553.  which  would  utilize  the 
Technology  Assessment  for 
tant  evaluation  role.  Under 
tion,  which  has  been  cospon.sc 
Members  of  the  House,  the  _ 
conduct  an  independent  5 -yea: 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  with 
reference   to   its   safety   and 
mental    hazards.    Consequent  y 
dorse    this    amendment's    _ 
sions.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  iU 
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might  lead  to  the  study  whicl 
proposed  in  H.R.  7553. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  is  time  to 
this  country's  future  energy 
We   cannot    go   on    authorizing 
R.  &  D.  funds  without  knowing 
tlie.se  decisions  are  taking  us. 
this  leason  that  I  oppo.se  the  _. 
in?  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
at  this  time.  r\s  I  am  hopeful 
Con^'re.ss  will  have  a  clearer 
wi.sdom  of  such  a  commitment 
point  in  time.  If  in  fact  the  br 
cept  does  not  prove  to  be 
would  be  well  for  the  Congress 
.sa.ving  no  now. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennes.see.  M 
man.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
offered     by     the     yentlewoma. 
Tennes.see  <Mrs.  Lloyd  > .  I  comn 
tor    offering    this    amendment 
serves  the  same  p\n-pa«e  of  H 
which  I  introduced  on  January 
which  would  change  the  name 
Ilollifleld  National  Laboratory 
original  name,  the  Oak  Ridge 
J.aboratoiT.  It  is  somethhig 
sands  of  people  in  Tennessee  I 
quested. 

The  amendment  also  recogn 

former    colleague,    Cliet    

naming  another  facility  at  Oak 
his  honor.  I  urge  all  of  my  c.olle 
.siii)port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairma 
in  support  of  H.R.  3474.  the 
thorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1. 
the  amendments  offered  by  the 
man  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Coi 

These  amendments  meet  a  _ 
to  stop  and  take  a  close  look  at 
luiclear  energy  program,  the  liqu 
fast  breeder  reactor — ^LMPBR — 
commit  ourselves  irrevocably  to 

billions  of  dollars  on  a  

may  not,  in  the  final  analysis 
most  desirable  for  satisfying  the 

future  energy  requirements 

ments  would  do  this,  however, 
bringing  the  program   to  a 
halt,  but  by  delaying  constr  ^ 
long  leadtlme  item  procurement 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor — 
the     first    large     scale 
LMFBR.    In    addition.    Mr 
amendments  would  change  the 
authorization  to  a  1-year,  rather 
open-ended,  authorization,  insur 
gre.sslonal  review.  By  next  year, 

expect  the  LMFBR  env . 

pact  statement,  ERDA's  statemer  t 
ergy  R.  &  D.  priorities,  the  Joirjt 

mittee  on  Atomic  Energy's 

view,  and  preliminary  findings 
ERDA-commissloned  National 
of  Sciences  LMFBR  study.  ^-. 
tional  work  on  alternative  energy 
will  have  provided  Congress  with 
formation  necessary  to  make  a 
decision  on  the  CRBR. 

I    support    these    amendments 
Chairman,  as  one  who  feels  w 
continue    to    develop    fission- 
electrical  energy.  I  simply  do  _ 
to  .see  us  locked  in  to  a  progran 
may  be  undesirable  or  tuuiecess 
decision  to  concentrate  on  the 
was  made  over  10  years  ago,  and 
has  imdertaken  no  compreheni 
view  of  the  program  since  then 
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been  plagued  by  schedule  slippage  and 
cost  ovemms.  Once  we  begin  construc- 
tion and  procurement  for  the  CRBR,  It 
will  be  very  difficult  to  stop  even  If'  It 
should  become  clear  that  there  are  more 
attractive  alternatives.  Right  now,  we 
can  see  that  there  may  indeed  be  a  better 
way  to  go,  and  we  ought  to  hold  off  on 
the  CRBR  until  we  are  very  sure  that  we 
are  making  the  right  decision. 

Let  me  touch  very  briefly  on  a  few  of 
tlie  factors  tliat  point  to  the  need  for  a 
review. 

The  basic  design  of  the  CRBR  is  10 
years  old,  and  will  be  alx>ut  20  years  old 
by  the  time  construction  is  complete. 
Midconstruction  desigii  changes  have 
been  a  major  cause  of  the  cost  increase 
on  the  fast  flux  test  facUity— FFTF— an 
element  of  the  LMFBR  program  now 
under  construction.  If  we  build  the 
CRBR,  it  ought  to  represent  state-of-the- 
art  technology.  A  thorough  design  re- 
view, incorporating  advances  made  by 
other  nations  and  improvements  of  our 
own,  is  clearly  in  order. 

As  planned,  the  CRBR  is  in  many  ways 
duplicative  of  the  FFTF.  This  is  partly 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram since  it  was  originally  plaimed.  By 
making  better  use  of  the  FFTF  and  other 
facilities,  it  may  be  possible  to  bypass 
the  CRBR  altogether  in  the  development 
of  a  viable  breeder.  This  alternative  needs 
exploration. 

The  case  for  a  breeder  is  predicated 
on  the  contention  that  without  it,  we  will 
not  have  enough  usable  nuclear  fuel  to 
meet  energy  needs  into  the  21st  century. 
This  contention  has  come  under  increas- 
ingly forceful  attack  in  recent  months. 
Not  only  may  our  economically  recov- 
erable uranium  reserves  be  larger  than 
we  have  heretofore  suspected,  but  other 
technologies  such  as  the  high-tempera- 
ture gas-cooled  reactor  and  the  Canadi- 
an CANDU  reactor  make  far  more  effi- 
cient use  of  their  uranium  fuel.  With 
these  reactors,  it  may  ba  possible  to 
stretch  our  uranium  supply  much  fur- 
ther into  the  future  than  we  thought, 
giving  us  more  time  to  develop  alternative 
nonnuclear  technologies  and  fusion.  If  a 
breeder  should  become  necessary,  we 
would  still  have  time  to  develop  it. 

Many  respected  authorities  are  claim- 
ing that  the  electricity  demand  projec- 
tions on  which  the  case  for  the  breeder 
has  been  based  are  too  high.  These  ex- 
perts take  the  position  that  our  electric- 
ity needs  will  be  low  enough  so  that  the 
breeder  will  be  unnecessary.  In  addition, 
many  suggest  that  we  have  underesti- 
mated the  contributions  that  can  be 
made  by  coal,  solar,  and  other  nonnu- 
clear for-ms  of  energy  production.  Con- 
gress should  take  the  lead  in  encourag- 
ing both  energy  conservation  and 
efficiency,  and  the  development  of  non- 
nuclear  energy  technologies.  While  our 
record  has  not  been  good  in  the  con- 
servation area,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
in  this  bill  we  have  increased  funding 
for  nonnuclear  R.  b  D.  over  and  above 
the  administration  request. 

FinaUy,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  safety 
concerns.  Some  of  these  have  to  do  with 
nuclear  reactors  generally,  but  some  re- 
late speciflcaUy  to  the  LMFBR.  These 
include  the  possibility  of  catastrophic 


accidents  unique  to  the  LMFBR,  the 
problems  of  reprocesshig  spent  fuel,  and 
our  ability  to  safely  handle  increasingly 
large  quantities  of  Plutonium.  The  final 
environmental  impact  statements  on 
both  the  LMFBR  program  and  the 
CRBR  are  still  incomplete.  We  would  be 
irresponsible  to  go  ahead  with  construc- 
tion of  the  CRBR  under  these  conditions. 
Since  R.  &  D.  on  the  breeder  and  on 
the  CRBR  in  particular  would  continue 
under  these  amendments,  the  program 
would  not  be  crippled  m  any  way.  In  fact, 
if  the  studies  now  in  progress  indicate 
that  the  CRBR  is  the  right  way  to  go.  we 
could  expect  improvements  as  a  result 
of  the  delay. 

Pears  tj^at  a  delay  will  cause  an  ir- 
reparable loss  of  momentum  in  the  CRBR 
project  appear  unfounded  to  me.  A  1- 
year  delay  on  construction  and  long- 
leadtime  procurement,  while  R.  &  D,  con- 
tinues, would  not  have  such  serious 
effects.  I  would  hope  that  the  atomic 
energy  industry  would  view  this  action  as 
protective  not  only  of  the  pubhc  interest, 
with  w  hich  I  trust  the  industry  has  some 
concern,  but  also  as  protective  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  industry.  Industry  as  well 
as  the  public  would  stand  only  to  lose 
if  we  should  commit  ourselves  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return  to  a  program 
that  turned  out  to  be  undesirable,  un- 
economical, and  unnecessary. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  tlris 
Nation  will  need  commercial  Uquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactors  in  operation  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Or  it  may  not.  If 
we  do  need  them,  it  may  be  that  con- 
struction of  the  CRBR  as  presently 
planned  is  the  logical  next  step.  Or  it  may 
not.  We  just  do  not  know  right  now.  I 
suggest  that  l)efore  we  set  ourselves  ir- 
revocably on  that  path,  we  ought  to  find 
out  if  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Passage  of  Mr.  Coughlin's  amend- 
ments is  tlie  way  to  make  that  detenni- 
nation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  3474  Only  yes- 
terday, we  passed  a  bill  which  was  de- 
scribed as  an  energy  program,  but  which 
is  sadly  lacking.  This  bill,  fortunately 
has  much  more  substance.  In  fact,  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  vital  to  the  long-range 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  expensive— a  total  of  $4.6  billion 
is  authorized  for  1976,  which  Is  almost 
20  percent  over  the  1975  figure.  But  the 
increase  is  small  compared  to  the  $25 
billion  plus  we  are  now  spending  for 
foreign  oil  imports.  Five  years  ago  wc 
were  paying  $3  billion.  Next  year,  whc 
knows? 

The  money  authorized  by  this  bill  Is 
an  investment,  and  it  is  only  one  pay- 
ment. But  it  has  to  be  made  nonetheless. 
The  programs  which  will  be  supported 
by  tills  bill  are  vital  to  the  future  well- 
being  and  independence  of  the  country. 
They  range  from  coal  gasification  plants 
and  geothermal  demonstration  projects 
to  solar  energy  research  and  beefing  up 
of  nuclear  power  generation  safeguards. 
Every  avenue  of  energy  development, 
along  with  appropriate  environmental 
safeguards,  wUl  be  explored  under  this 
program.  The  money  we  spend  today, 
will  be  repaid  in  increased  energy  capa- 
bilities, increased  national  security,  anc" 


a  more  favorable  balance  of  trade.  It 
will  also  provide  new  jobs,  new  tech- 
nology, and  new  procedures  for  protect- 
ing the  environment.  I  urge  an  "aye  " 
vote. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  further 
reference  to  Congressman  Coughlin's 
amendment  on  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
program  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  AprU  22  I  signed,  together  with 
27  other  Members  of  Congress,  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  Director  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Agency,  in  which  we  asked  him  to  re- 
quest for  funding  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  program.  My  basis  for 
signing  this  letter  was  that  the  promised 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
project  was  not  complete  and  therefore 
the  environmental  impact  of  Una  breeder 
program  was  unknown. 

Dr.  Seamans  replied  to  that  letter  on 
May  7,  stating  that,  although  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  had  not 
been  completed,  he  wao  continuing  to 
request  funding  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  program  and  promised 
that  the  NEPA  process  would  be  con- 
cluded before  '  ERDA  undertakes  any 
environmentaUy  significant  implementa- 
tion of  the  congressional  authorization." 
I  beUeve  it  is  imperative  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  environmental  impact  of  this  new 
phase  of  nuclear  technology  before  we 
approve  $181  million  for  it.  If  the  en- 
viix»nmental  impact  statement  indicates 
that  the  breeder  reactor  program  is  en- 
vironmentally hazardous,  the  Congress 
would  look  rather  foolish  having  ap- 
proved $181  milUon  for  such  a  program 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  con- 
cludes debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TFTLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
Sec.  101.  There  Is  liereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  20r7).  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (42  U.8.C.  5675).  and 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energ>' 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.8.C.  5916) : 

(a>  For  "Operating  expenses",  for  the  fol- 
lowing programs,  a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 
( 1 )   Fossil  ekergy  development. — 

(A)  Coal  liquefaction,  897,562,000. 

(B)  High  Btu  gasification  (coal),  $63  364- 
000:  ▼»«.»»". 

(C)  Low  Btu  gasification   (coal),  $50,388,- 

Provided,  That  not  less  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  shaU  be  used  for  In  altu 
process. 

(D)  Advanced  power  svstems  (coal)    t6  - 
601,000.  /.  *". 
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(E>    Direct  combustiou    (coal),   $38,096,- 

000. 

(F)  Advanced  research  and  supporting 
•(•chnology   (coal),  tor  tbe  following: 

1 1 1  Advanced  coal  conversion  process,  f  14,- 
CMNj  000; 

.U(  Advanced  direct  coal  utilization  proc- 
e.>s.  V6.000.000; 

nil)  Advanced  supporting  research,  $8,- 
4«':i.000;  and 

I  iv)  Systems  studies,  (11,900,000. 

lO)  Demonstration  plants  (coal).  $37.- 
01)0.000. 

tH»  Natural  gas  and  oil  extraction.  $34.- 
929.000. 

(I)  Natural  gas  and  oil  utili/atlon,  $1,- 
797.000. 

(J)  Oil  shale  In  situ  processing,  $7,720,000. 

(K)  Oil  shale  composition  and  characteri- 
zation. $1,265,000. 

(L)  Magnetohydrodvnamtcs  and  f\iel  oells 
(foasU  fuels) .  $14,144,000. 

(M)  Program  support  for  fossil  energv. 
$10,946,000. 

<3)  Solas  energt  oevei,opment.— $140.- 
700.000. 

(3)  OXOTHEitMAI.     ENERGY     DEVEtOPMENT. — 

$53,270,000. 

(4)  CONSmVATION    BKSEAXCH    AND   DEVEIOP- 

MCNT. — ^Including  Improved  conversion  efll- 
clency.  $133,180,000. 

(5)  KUCXXAK  ENERGT  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

$3,003,033,000,  of  which— 

<A)  $5,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
scientific  and  technical  education; 

<B)  $8,600,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
general  new  programs  In  Environmental  and 
Safety  research  In  support  of  nonnuclear 
energy  technology: 

tC)  $4,400,000  shall  be  made  available  as 
provided  for  In  section  102  of  this  Act: 

(D)  $500,000  shall  l>e  made  available  for 
noiipulmonary  health  studies  on  miners  and 
people  living  In  areas  subjected  to  a  high 
Incidence  of  sulphur  o.xldes  and  trace  ele- 
".nents;  and 

<E)  $13,900,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
tiew  program  of  physical  research  In  molecu- 
lar and  materials  sciences  in  support  of  non- 
nuclear  technologies. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment". 
Including  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
acatiou  of  facilities,  Uicludlng  land  acquisi- 
tion: and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  constrttctlon,  a 
.sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

Fossn.  Energy  Development 

(1)  Coal. — 

•  Project  76-1-8,  clean  boiler  fuel  demon- 
stration plant  (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment) .  $ao,ooo,ooo. 

?>)!  VR.    GE0THERM.\L.    and    ADVANCED   EnERRT 

Systems  Development 

(2)  Physical  RESEARCH. — 

Project  76-2-a.  accelerator  and  reactor  Im- 
pmvements  and  modifications,  $4,000,000. 
Nuclear  Energy  Development 
Ht  Fusion  power  research  and  develop- 

3IENT. 

Project  76-3-a,  tokamak  fusion  test  reac- 
tor. Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory, 
Plainsboro.  New  Jeraey,  tSS.OOO.OOO. 

Project  76-3-b.  14  Iter  Intense  neutron 
source  faculty.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $23,100,000. 

Project  76-3-c.  14  Mev  high  Intensity 
neutron  facility.  Lawrence  Llvermore  Lal>ora- 
n.'r5-.  California.  $5,000,000. 

(4)  Fission  power  reactor  development.— 
Project  76-4 -a.  modifications  to  reactors, 

S4.000.000. 

Project  76-4-b,  sodium  components  test 
installauon  steam  and  feed-water  system 
modification.  Uquld  Btetal  Engineering  Cen- 
ter, Santa  Stisana,  Camomla,  $7,700,000. 

(5)  Fission  power  reacto*  developmsnt. — 
Project  76-5-a,  test  reactor  area  lire  main 

replacement.    Idaho    National    Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho.  $2,200,000. 


(6)    NXTCLEAR  MATERIALS. 

Project  76-6-a,  additional  facilities,  high 
level  waste  storage.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $68,000,000. 

Project  78-«-b.  additional  hlih 
storage     facilities,     Richland, 
$35,000,000. 

Project    76-6-c.    supplement 
Irradiated  fuel  storage,  Richlajd 
ton,  $2,500,000. 

Project  76-6-d,  uprate  elec 
yards  for  Roane  substation.  Gal 
nessee,  $8,100,000, 

Project  70-6-e,  conversion  of 
plants  to  coal  cnpability, 
plants  and  Peed  Materials  Pro  I 
ter.  Pernald,  Ohio.  $12,200,000. 

Project  76-6-f,  radioactive  liquid  waste 
system  Improvements.  Idaho  CI  emlcal  Proc- 
essing Plant.  Idaho  National  Engineeringr 
Lahoratorv,  Idaho,  $5,800,000. 


«  xisting  steam 
diffusion 
uctlon  Cen- 


gas€  )us 


National  Sccurit 


<7»   Weapons. — 

Project  76-7-a.  MK-12A  MlffUTEiV 
production      facilitie.<;,      varioi 
83.000,000. 

Project     76-7-b.     pUUonluti 
building  modifications,  Lawrei*e 
Laboratory,  California.  $l.OOO,oqo 

Project  76-7-c,  limited  life 
change  facility.  Charle.ston.  So 
$13,900,000. 

(8)  Weapons.— 
Project    76-8-a.     fire    wall 

Beudlx      Plant,      Kansas      Cit 
$2,000,000. 

Project  7C-8-b.  fire  protect 
nients.  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
New  Mexico.  *4.450,000. 

Project   76-8-c,   PHERMEX 
Los     Alamos     Scientific 
Mexico,  $6,150,000. 

Environmental  and  Safety 

(9)  Biomedical  and   enviro: 

SEARCH. 

Project  76-9-a,  modlficati 
tlons  to  biomedical  and  env 
search  facilities,  $3,200,000. 

( 10)  General  plant  projects 

(11)  Construction  planning 
$6,000,000. 
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(12)  Capital  equipment. — . 
fabrication  of  capital  equlpmer  ; 
to  construction,  for  the  followl  ig 
a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the 
following  amounts 

(A)  Fossil  energy  developmeni 

(B)  Solar  energy  developmei 

(C)  Geo  thermal     energy 
$3,120,000. 

(D)  Conservation  research 
ment    Including   improved 
ctency,  $11,500,000. 

(E)  Physical  research  in 
materials  sciences  in  support 
energy  technology,  $4,100,000. 

(P)  Environmental  and  Safet] 
support  of  nonnuclear  energv 
$2,000,000. 

(G)   Nuclear  energy  and  otl 
$236,739,000. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  th« 
search  and  Development 
submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Technology  of  the  Hottse  of 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  detailed 
of  the  allocation  of  the  funds 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1), 
and   (6) (A)    through   (5)(E) 
(a)  of  this  section  and  the  funps 
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paragraphs    (A),    (B),    (C) 
(F)  of  paragraph  (12)  of 
this    section,    refiecting    the 
consistencies,    and    dlsslmllarlt 
those   allocations,    the 
gram  definition  tran.-niitted 
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tlon  15  of  Public  Law  93-473  (42 
and  the   comprehensive 
research,   development,   and 
program  transmitted  pursuant  ti 
of  Public  Law  93-577  (42  U.S.C 

Sec.  102.  The  Administrator  shjU 
an  environmental  and  safety 
velopment.     and     demonstratloE 
related  to  fossil  fuels. 

Sec.  103.  LiMiTATiotrs.— (a)  Th  i 
trator  is  authorized  to  start  any 
lorth  in  section  101(b)  (2) .  (3) 
or  (9)  of  this  Act  only  if  the  cm- 
mated  cost  of  that  project  does 
by  more  than  25  per  centum  th« 
cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

I  b )    The  Administrator  Is 
start  any  project  set  forth  in 
(5)   or  (8)  of  this  Act  only  if  th 
estimated  cost  of  that  project 
ceed  by  more  than  10  per  centuifi 
mated  cost  set  forth  for  that 

(c)  The   Administrator   Is 
start  any  project  under  section  lO; 
this  Act  only  if  it  is  In  accordant 
following: 

( I )  The  maximum  currently 
of   any   project   shall   be   $750,i 
niaximum  currently  estimated 
building  Included  in  such  project 
$300,000:   Provided,  That  the 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  th 
trator  determines  that  it  is  neci 
interest  of  efficiency  and  econom; 

«2)    The  total  cost  of  all  proji 
taken  under  section  101(b)  (10) 
shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  co^t 
in  that  section  by  more  than  10 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  proj 
taken  under  section  101(b)  (2),  ( 
(7).  or  (9)   of  this  Act  shall  not 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that 
more  than  25  per  centum  unless 
additional  appropriations  are 
der  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
of  1954,  as  amended:    Provided, 
subsection  will  not  apply  to  any 
an  estimated  cost  of  less  than 

(e)  The  total  cost  of  any 
t.aken  under  section  101(b)  (5)  or 
Act  shall  not  exceed  the  e8timat4d 
forth  for  that  project  by  more 
centum,  unless  and  until 
priations  are  authorized  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
Projided,  That  this  subsection  wii: 
to  any  project  with  an  estimated 
less  than  $5,000,000. 

Sr:c.  104.  Amendment  of  Prior  Y 
(a)    Section   101   of  Public  Law 
amended,  is  fiu-ther  amended  by  ( 
from  subsection  (b)  (1),  project  71 
ess  equipment  modifications, 
slon  plants,  the  figure  "$295,100,00€ 
stituting  therefor  the  figure 
and    (2)    striking   from   subsectl^a 
project   71-9,  fire,  safety,   and 
operating  conditions  projects, 
tious.  the  figure  "$193,000,000' 
tuting  therefOT  the  figure  "$240,00 

(b)  Section   101  of  Public  Law 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  ( 
from  subsection  (b)(1),  project 
cade    uprating    program,    gaseovia 
plants,    the   figure   "$183,100,000 
stituting  therefor  the  figure 
and    (2)    striking   from   subsectlc^ 
project    74-2-c,  high    energy 
Lawrence  Llvermore  LalKtratory. 
the    figure    "$20,000,000"    and 
therefor  the  flgiwe  "$25,000,000". 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law 
amended   by    (1)    striking  from 
(b)(1),  project  75-1-a.  additional 
high  level  waste  handling  and 
nah  River,  South  Carolina,  the 
OOO.OOO"  and  substituting  therefor 
"$33,000,000";    (2)   striking  from 
(b)(1),  project  75-1-c,  new  waste 
facility,    Idaho   Chemical 
Natlon.ll  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
figtire  "S>20,000,000  •  and  substltut 
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for  the  figure  "$27,600,000";  (3)  striking  from 
subsection  (b)(3),  project  76-3-e,  addition 
to  building  350  for  safeguards  analytical 
laboratory,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Il- 
linois, the  figure  "$3,500,000"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "$4,300,000";  (4) 
striking  from  stibsection  (b)  (6),  project  75- 
6-?.  position-electron  joint  project,  Law- 
rence Berkeley  Laboratory  and  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  the  figure 
$900,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
ligure  "$11,900,000";  and  (5)  striking  from 
subsection  (b)  (7).  project  75-7-c,  intermedi- 
ate-level waste  management  facilities,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tennessee,  the 
figure  "$9,500,000"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$10,500,000". 

(d)    Section   106  of  Public  Law  91-273  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  106.  LiQum  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor Demonstration  Program — Fourth 
Round. — (a)  The  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  (ERDA)  is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  reactor  manufacturers  and  others 
for  participation  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment, design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  a  Xiiquld  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor 
powerplant,  in  accordance  with  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized  for  the  aforementioned  coopera- 
tive arrangements  as  shown  in  the  basis  for 
arrangements  as  submitted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  hereof.  In  addition, 
ERDA  may  agree  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
form  of  waiver  of  us^  charges  during  the 
term  of  the  cooperative  arrangements  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  63 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  by  waiving  use  charges  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000. 

"(b)  Before  ERDA  enters  into  any  arrange- 
ment or  amendment  thereto  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
basis   for    the    arrangement   or   amendment 
thereto  which  ERDA  proposes  to  execute  (in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  proposed  participat- 
ing party  or  parties  with  whom  the  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  made,  a  general  description 
of  the  proposed  powerplant,  the  estimated 
amount  of  cost  to  be  Incurred  by  ERDA  and 
by  the  participating  parties,  and  the  general 
features   of   the   proposed    arrangement   or 
amendment)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  a  period 
of  forty-five  days  shall  elapse  while  Congress 
Is  in  session   (in  computing  such  forty-five 
days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  for  more  than  three  days)  • 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, after  having   received   the   basis   for  a 
proposed  arrangement  or  amendment  thereto, 
may  by  resolution  In  writing  waive  the  con- 
ditions of  all,  or  any  portion  of,  such  forty- 
five  day  period:  Provided  further.  That  such 
arrangement  or  amendment  shall  be  entered 
into  in  accordance  with  the  basis  for  the  ar- 
rangement  or  amendment  submitted  as  pro- 
vided herein:    And   provided  further.   That 
no  basis  for  arrangement   need   be  resub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  estimated  amount  of  the  cost 
to  be  Incurred  by  ERDA  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated cost  previously  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  by  not  more  than  16  per  centum. 
Notwithstandtog    the    foregoing,    ERDA     In 
each  of  its  annual  budget  submissions,  shall 
submit,  for  the  Information  and  review  of 
the  Joint  Committee  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
oversight  responsibility,  the  anticipated  ob- 
ligations and  costs  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
for  the  project  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  ERDA  U  hereby  authorized  to  agree 
by  modification  to  the  definitive  cooperative 
arrangement  reflecting  such  changes  therein 
as  it  deems  appropriate  for  such  purpose. 
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to  the  following:  (1)  to  execute  and  deliver, 
to  the  other  parties  to  the  definitive  con- 
tract, the  special  undertakings  of  indemni- 
fication specified  In  such  contract,  which 
undertakings  shall  be  subject  to  avallabUIty 
of  appropriations  to  ERDA  and  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  and  (2)  to  acquire  ownership 
and  custody  of  the  property  constituting  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  power- 
plant  or  parts  thereof,  and  to  use,  decommis- 
sion, and  dispose  of  such  property,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  definitive  contract." 

Sec.  105.  Rescissions. — (a)  Public  Law 
92-314,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
rescinding  therefrom  authorization  for  a 
project,  except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated, 
as  follows: 

Project    73-5-d,    modifications    to    TREAT 
facility.   National    Reactor   Testing    Station 
Idaho,  $1,500,000. 

lb)  Public  Law  93-60,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  74-3-e,  modifications  to  TREAT 
facility.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
Idaho.  $2,500,000. 

(c)  Public  Law  93-276,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  reschiding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore   obligated,   as   follows: 

Project  75-13-a,  hydrothermal  pilot  plant 
$1,000,000.  y        f       ^, 

TITLE    U— AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE   PERIOD  JULY   1 
1976.  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  30,  1976.    ' 
Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated    to    the   Energy   Research   and 
Development  Administration  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  261   of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2017),  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization  Act  of   1974    (42   U.S  C    6875) 
and   section   16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy   Research    and   Development   Act   ol 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5915): 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  for  the  fol- 
lowing programs,  a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 
(1)  Fossn,  energy  developscxnt.-^ 
(A)  Coal  liquefaction,  $28,750  000 
$10500.0^"^      ^*"      gasification      (coal), 

«,vi^l^*  ^*^"  gasification  (coal),  $12,650- 
000:  Provided.  That  not  less  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  used  for  in  situ 
process. 

$2.MO,OOo'*'*"*"^     '**''**'■     *y^**°«     '«>*'r. 

(E)  Direct  combustion  (coal).  $14,900  000 

(F)  Advanced    research    and    supportlne 
technology   (coal),  for  the  following- 
$4,000,0^0^''*'**    *"**     conversion    process, 

(11)     Advanced     direct     coal     utilization 
process,  $1,000,000;  utnization 

$1  .'^0.000;**"""'****      supporting      research, 

(iv)   System  studies,  $3,000  000 
$9.TOO,OOo'^"°"**"'*'°°       ^^'"'*^        <*'*^>' 
$8,l30,00?.**'""*'     ^     •'°'*     °"     extraction, 

(1)  Natural  gas  and  oil  utilization,  $450,000. 
(J)  Oil  shale  in  situ  processing.  $1,950,000. 
(K)  Oil  shale  composition  and  character- 
ization, $300,000.  ~»».««r 

(L)  Magnetohydrodynamlcs  and  fuel  cells 
(fossil  fuels),  $3,300,000. 

$3,950,0^!*'^*°'   support   for  fossU   energy. 

(2)  Solar  energy  development. a38.800  - 

000.  ■r-«»,«<~, 

(3)  Geothermal  energy  development  — 
$13,450,000. 

(4)  Conservation  research  and  develop- 
ment.—Including  Improved  conversion  effi- 
ciency, $29,033,000. 
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(5)   Nuclear     energy     and     otheb 
crams.— $890,201,000.  of  which— 

(A)  $1,260,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
scientific  and  technical  education- 

(B)  $2,150,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
general  new  programs  in  Environmental  and 
Safety  research  in  support  of  nonnuclear 
energy  technologies; 

(C)  $1,100,000  shall  be  made  avaiUble  as 
provided  for  In  section  102  of  this  Act- 

(D)  $125,000  shall  be  made  avaUable  lor 
nonpiUmonary  health  studies  on  miners  and 
people  living  in  areas  subjected  to  a  high 
mcldence  of  stilphur  o:;ides  and  trace  ele- 
ments; and 

(E)  $4,400,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
new  programs  of  physical  research  in  molecu- 
lar and  materials  sciences  in  support  of  non- 
nuclear  technologies. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment  - 
includmg  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
fication of  facilities,  including  land  acquL«ii- 
tlon;  and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  construction 
a  sum  of  doUars  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
Incremental  amounts  of  the  following; 
Fossn.   Energy   Development 

(1)  Coal.- 

Project  76-l-a.  clean   lx)iler  fuel   demon- 
stration plant   (A-E  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment) ,  $8,000,000. 
SOLAX.   Geothermal,   and   Advanced   Enlr'^y 

Systems   Development 

(2)  Physical  research. — 
Project  76-2-a.  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements and  modifications,  $1,000,000. 

Nuclear   Energy    Development 

<3)  Fusion  power  research  and  develop- 
ment.— 

Project  76-3-a.  tokamak  fusion  test  reac- 
tor. Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laooratory, 
Plainsboro,  New  Jersey,  $7,000,000. 

(4)   Oeneral  plant  projects. — $15,900,000. 

(6)  Construction  planning  and  design  — 
$1,600,000. 

Capital  Equipment  Not  Related  to  Con- 
struction 
(6)  Capttal  equipment. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction,  for  the  following  programs, 
a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
following  amounts: 

(A)  Fossil  energy  development,  $200,000. 

(B)  Geothermal  energy  development, 
$200,000. 

(C)  Conservation  research  and  develop- 
ment Including  improved  conversion  effi- 
ciency, $3,000,000. 

(D)  Physical  research  In  molecular  and 
materials  sciences  In  support  of  nonnuclear 
energy  technology,  $600,000. 

(E)  Environmental  and  Safety  research  In 
support  of  nonnuclear  energy  technolOKies 
$500,000. 

(F)  Nuclear  energy  and  other  programs, 
$68,036,000. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  Houi^e  of  Representa- 
tlTcs  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insmar  Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  detaUed  ex- 
planation of  the  allocation  of  the  ftmds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1) 
(3),  (3).  (4),  and  (5)  (A)  through  (5)  (E)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  and  the  funds 
appropriated  ptursuant  to  paragraph  ( i )  and 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C),  (D).  and  (E) 
Of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  reflecting  the  relationships,  con- 
sistencies, and  dissimilarities  between  those 
allocations,  the  comprehensive  program  defi- 
nition transmitted  pursuant  to  section  15  of 
Public  Law  93-473  (42  U.S.C.  5664),  and  the 
comprehensive  nonnuclear  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program' 
transmitted  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  M-«77  (43  U.8.C.  5906). 

Sbc.  302.  LmrrATiONS.— (a)   The  Admlnis- 
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trator  is  autborized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  sectlOB  30a(b>  (3)  or  (S)  of  this 
Act  only  if  th«  cnrrently  estimated  cost  of 
tliat  project  does  not  exceed  l>y  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

«b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
s'ort  any  project  under  section  201(h)  (4)  of 
this  Act  only  if  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fo'.!oH-lng: 

( 1 )  The  maximum  cxurrently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $760,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$300,000:  Provided,  That  the  building  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  it  is  necessary  in  the 
iiiterest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  section  210(b)  (4)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
la  that  subsection  by  more  than  10  per 
centum. 

(c)  The  total  coet  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  section  101(b)  (2)  or  (3)  of 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  for  that  project  by  more  than  25  per 
centum,  unless  and  until  additional  appro- 
priations are  authorized  under  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  this  sut>section  will  not  apply 
to  any  project  with  an  estimated  cost  less 
than  $5,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  Amkndiiient  op  Fkior  Yeak  Acts.— 
(ft)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  la  ftirther  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1).  project  71-1-f,  proc- 
ess equipment  modifications,  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants,  the  figure  "$478,100,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "3510,100,- 
000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (I),  project  74-1-g,  cas- 
cade uprating  program,  gaseous  diffusion 
plants,  the  figure  "»259,600,000"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  figure  "»370,400,000". 
TITLE  ni— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A — PaovisioNs  Relating  to  Enzrgt  De- 
velopment  Other   Than   Fossil   Energy 

Development 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Administration  construction  project 
whenever  (1)  such  construction  project  has 
been  Included  In  a  proposed  authorization 
bUl  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  (2)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency 
that  construction  of  the  project  should  be 
Initiated  promptly  upon  enactment  of  leg- 
islation appropriating  funds  for  Its  con- 
struction. 

Sec  302.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  retained  and  used  for 
operating  expenses  (except  sums  received 
from  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1D65  and  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  MaterlaU  Stockpiling  Act, 
!K»  amended,  and  fees  received  for  tests  or 
investigations'uuder  the  Act  of  May  16.  1910, 
as  amended  (42  V3.C.  2301;  60  U.S.C.  98h; 
30  UJ3.C,  7)),  nothwlthstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3617  (rf  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  484).  and  may  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  303.  Transfers  of  stuns  trom  the  "Op- 
erating exi>enses"  appropriation  may  be  made 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for 
the  performance  of  the  work  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  made,  and  in  such  cases  the 
sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  with  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred. 
P««T  B — Provisions  Rslsting  to  Emxhgt 
Drvelopickmt 

Sec.  304.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  "Operating  expenses"  for  fossil 
energy  purposes  may  be  used  for  (1)  any 
facilities  which  may  be  required  at  locations, 
other  than  Installations  of  the  Admlnistra- 
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tor  determines  in  writing  thai 
of  research  and  development 
this  Act  shall  best  be  impli 
ing  fee  title  In  an  entity 
United  States:   Provided,  '..., 
proving  the  vesting  of  title  i 
the  Administrator  shall  (A) 
determination,   together  with 
data,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
resentatlves,   the   President 
the  Committee  on  Science 
of  the  House  of  Represent 
Committee  on  Interior  and 
of  the  Senate,  and  (B)  wait  a 
days,  unless  prior  to  the  ex 
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to  the  Administrator  written 
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proposed  action. 
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tion,  or  (B)  each  such  committe 
expiration  of  such  period  has  tra 
the  Administrator  written  notlci 
feet  that  such  committee  has 
to  the  proposed  action. 
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P.«t  C— Other  General  Provisions 

Sec.  308.  The  Federal 

Research  and  Development  Act 
Stat.   1878;   42  U.S.C.  6901)    is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (afti 
section  added  by  section  307  of 
following  new  section : 

"Sec  18.  The  Administration  ._, 
quest,  authorized  to  obtain  energ  j 
tion  under  section  11(d)  of  the 
ply  and  Environmental 
1974  (15  U.S.C.  796(d))." 

Sec.  309.  When  so  specified  in 
atlon  Act,  any  amount  approp 
ant  to  this  Act  for  "Operating  ^, 
for  "Plant  and  capital  equlpmen 
main  available  until  expended 

TITLE  IV— OAK  RIDGE  HOliPIELD 
NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Sec.  401.  The  HoUfield  National 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  shall 
known  and  designated  as  the 
HoUfield  National  Laboratory".  An  r 
in  any  law,  map,  regulation,  docu 
ord,  or  other  paper  of  the  Unite< 
the  HoUfield  National  Laborat(»y 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  ah  01 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Oak  Ridg  b 
National  Laboratory" 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chalnn4n 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
be  considered  as  read,  printdl 
Record,  and  open  to  amendme  rt 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlerrfan 
Tcxsis? 

Thor5  wa?  no  objection. 
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AMENDMENT    OFTIXXD   BT   SIRS.   LLOTD    OF 
TENNXaSES 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mrs.    Llovd    ot 
Tennessee: 

Page  44,  line  6,  strike  out  "HOLIFlELXy. 

Pago  44,  Unes  9  and  13,  strUce  out  "HOU- 
FIELD". 

Page  44,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  402.  The  Heavy  Ion  Research  Facil- 
ity under  construction  at  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee, Is  hereby  designated  as  the  'HoU- 
field Heavy  Ion  Research  Facility'.  Any  ref- 
erence in  any  law,  regulation,  map,  record, 
or  other  document  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Heavy  Ion  Research  Faculty  shall  be 
considered  a  reference  to  the  'HoUfield  Heavy 
Ion  Research  Faculty'," 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  (duiing  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, the  effect  of  this  amendment  Is 
very  simple.  It  will  restore  the  traditional 
name  of  Oak  Ridge  to  the  National  Lab- 
oratoiT.  located  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Many  Members  may  not  even  be  aware 
that  the  iiame  of  this  laboratory,  prob- 
ably the  most  famous  in  the  Nation,  was 
changed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Last  year,  on  the  day  before  its  ad- 
journment, tile  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion renaming  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  in  honor  of  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  Honorable  Chet  Holifield  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  after  32 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  outstanding  record  established  by 
Congressman  Holifield  in  the  years  since 
his  first  election  in  1942,  is  a  tribute  to 
his  dedication  to  serve  his  constituency 
and  the  entire  Nation.  As  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  as  its  long  time 
chairman,  Representative  Holifield  was 
certainly  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  develop  the  peaceful  and 
productive  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Clearly,  it  was  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions that  the  Holifield  National  Labora- 
tory bill  we  enacted.  However,  despite  the 
tremendous  popularity  which  Mr.  Holi- 
field has  in  the  Oak  Ridge  community 
It  has  been  the  feeling  of  vu-tually  all 
my  constituents  that  a  more  appropriate 
means  of  honoring  Congressman  Holi- 
field could  be  found. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  that 
the  widespread  concern  for  restoring  the 
historic  name  of  Oak  Ridge  to  the  Na- 
tional Laboratory  is  certainly  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  job  done  by  Representative 
Holifield.  The  nearly  1,000  letters,  tele- 
grams, phone  calls,  and  personal  dis- 
cussions I  have  had,  are  almost  unanl- 
Rious  in  their  praise  for  Congressman 
Holifield.  Rather,  the  controversy  stems 
entu-ely  from  the  strong  sense  of  re- 
gional, professional,  and  historical  pride 
lu  the  traditional  name  of  Oak  Ridge. 
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In  place  of  the  joint  committee's  rec- 
ommendation to  partially  restore  the 
historic  name  of  Oak  Ridge  to  the  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  a  reconmiendatlon 
which  I  have  discussed  extensively  with 
residents  and  community  and  civic  lead- 
ers in  Oak  Ridge.  I  would  suggest  at  their 
request  that  Representative  Holifield  be 
honored  by  renaming  the  Heavy  Ion  Re- 
search Facility  in  Oak  Ridge  after  him 
and  that  the  Oak  Ridge  Laboratory 
name  be  fully  restored. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Tennessee  (Mrs. 
Lloyd*,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has 
struck  a  very  nice  balance  between  the 
magnificent  service  that  our  dlstin- 
giu.shed  former  colleague,  Chet  Holifield, 
has  rendered  to  this  program,  as  well  as 
recognizing  the  gieat  national  pride 
which  the  natives  of  Tennessee  In  the 
Oak  Ridge  area  have  in  the  contribution 
that  has  been  made  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  and  as  far  as  our  side 
is  concerned  we  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd).  As  far  as 
I  know  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  from  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Llotb)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    M'CORMACK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.   McCormack- 
Page  20,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

"(F)  Not  more  than  $381,500,000  shall  be 
made  avaUable  for  the  overall  Liquid  Metal 
Past  Breeder  Reactor  Program  and  within 
that  amount  not  more  than  $123,000,000  shaU 
be  made  avaUable  for  the  CUnch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  Plant.  The 
funds  available  because  of  the  foregoing  lim- 
itations shaU  be  devoted  to  support  efforts 
In  other  Important  areas  of  nuclear  energy 
such  as  developing  more  uranitim  resources, 
alternate  breeder  concepts,  improving  the 
on-line  avaUablUty  of  existing  nuclear  power 
plants,  demonstrating  safe  and  sound  re- 
processing of  spent  fuels,  and  developing 
methods  for  the  long  term  storage  of  radio- 
active wastes." 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washhigton  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  McCor- 
mack was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  am  submitting  today 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  several  recent 
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developments  with  respect  to  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program. 
Nine  months  ago.  when  the  fiscal  1976 
budget  for  the  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment program  was  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
it  contained  a  total  of  $542.6  miUion  In 
operating  expenses  for  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram, including  the  Clinch  River  dem- 
onstration plant.  These  figures  were  re- 
ported by  the  administration  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  as 
part  of  their  request,  and  several  months 
ago  the  Joint  Committee  maiked  them 
up  without  modification.  These  figures 
are  included  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Several  events  have  intervened  since 
the  markup  which  have  persuaded  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  we 
should  at  this  time  propose  new  figures, 
and  shift  funds  from  the  breeder  pro- 
gram to  other  areas  of  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development. 

Tlie  first  of  these  events  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  law  creating  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration calls  for  a  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  June  30,  11 
days  from  today,  presenting  a  reevalu- 
ation  of  this  Nation's  energy  research 
and  development  progiam  by  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  ERDA,  with  rec- 
ommendations for  program  modifica- 
tions. 

■Riese  studies  and  negotiations  within 
the  Administration  prior  to  the  final 
presentation  of  this  report  have  been 
going  forward,  and  have  quite  inevitablv 
leaked  to  the  press,  to  the  public,  and  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Joint 
Committee.  This  has  placed  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  awkward  position  of  hav- 
ing marked  up  tme  set  of  niunbers,  but 
of  having  an  updated  set  essentially 
available  to  everyone. 

This  would  not  have  been  so  difficult, 
of  course,  if  the  bill  had  not  been  re- 
ferred to  two  committees,  but  because  It 
was  it  became  almost  impossible  to  take 
It  back  to  both  committees  and  rewrite 
and  adjust  it. 

In  addition,  an  internal  study  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator  of  ERDA, 
Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  on  the  breeder,  has 
been  completed  as  part  of  the  backup 
information  on  the  breeder  program.  It 
raised  several  questions,  particularly 
concerning  timing  and  the  ability  of  the 
ERDA  to  meet  the  schedule  which  was 
assumed  when  the  budget  was  written 
9  months  ago. 

The  key  feature  in  the  delav  of  the 
breeder  program  during  this  period  of 
time  has  revolved  around  a  delay  in  pub- 
lishing and  evaluating  the  site  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  and  for  obtain- 
ing public  comment  on  It.  The  delay, 
although  unfortunate,  can  be  attributed 
to  no  particular  reason,  but  flows  more 
generally  from  the  estimated  time  re- 
quired by  the  new  agencies,  the  ERDA 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  do  their  work. 

As  a  result,  startup  of  construction  on 
the  Clinch  River  Plant  has  been  de- 
layed from  August  1975  untU  August 
1976.  Accordingly,  the  AdmlnistraUon 
has  proposed  during  the  last  few  days 
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modifications  in  this  autliorization  bill 
which  will  reduce  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
by  $50.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter  and  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  base  program 
by  $20.8  million  for  the  same  period.  The 
original  request  for  the  CRBR  was  $181.5 
million.  This  has  been  reduced  to  $131.1 
million,  a  reduction  of  $50.4  million. 

Similarly  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  program  has  been  reduced  from 
$361.1  million  to  $340.3  million  for  a 
total  of  $20.8  milUon.  Thus,  the  entire 
reduction  amounts  to  $71.2  million. 

The  House  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee have  been  thoroughly  briefed  on 
this  subject  by  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  ERDA  and  his  staff  and  believe 
that  the  proposed  reductions  embodied 
in  this  amendment  are  realistic.  More 
importantly,  these  reductions  in  the 
CRBR  program  do  not  disturb  the  long- 
range  purchase  contracts  or  order  com- 
mitments from  major  components  of  the 
CRBR.  The  total  reductions  in  procm'e- 
ment  are  $31.4  million.  This  is  for  items 
that  can  be  purchased  in  a  stretched  out 
program  next  year,  accommodating  the 
construction  startup  date  of  August 
1976. 

In  addition,  about  $20  million  in  ac- 
companying engineering  expenses  have 
been  postponed  until  next  fiscal  year. 
The  balance  available  of  $62.7  million 
will  still  allow  the  purchase  of  such 
items  as  the  reactor  vessel,  which  has 
already  been  ordered,  the  intermediate 
heat  exchangers,  for  which  negotiations 
are  imderwav,  the  large  sodium  pumps, 
the  turbine  generators,  control  rod  drive 
mechanisms.  None  of  these  will  be 
affected  by  any  negotiations  between 
ERDA  and  the  NRG  on  the  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement. 

It  is  important,  indeed,  that  such 
items  as  the  forgings  for  the  steam  gen- 
erators have  a  2-year  or  2 » 2-year  lead- 
time,  and  must  be  ordered  at  this  time 
so  that  their  delivei-y  date  will  not  caase 
delay  in  the  future. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that 
two-thirds  of  the  $62.7  million  remain- 
ing in  the  procm-ement  budget  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  for  the 
continuation  of  existing  order  commit- 
ments and  contracts.  This  is  why  they 
were  left  imdisturbed  in  the  program  by 
our  amendment,  thus  protecting  against 
the  inordinate  cost  of  lawsuits  associated 
with  contract  cancellations  which  might 
exceed  all  the  savings  Involved  in  further 
postpon«nents. 

The  reduction  of  $20.8  mUlion  in  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  base 
program  has  been  calculated  by  ERDA 
to  be  possible  because  of  stretchouts  in 
testing  programs  for  certain  compo- 
nents and  materials.  This  will  involve  re- 
ductions in  engineering  technology  and 
operation  in  existing  test  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers can  appreciate  that  this  is  a  com- 
plex subject  which  does  not  yield  itself 
to  emotionalism  or  to  snap  Judgments. 
The  numbers  we  have  presented  are  the 
result  of  many  months  of  intense  work 
and  negotiation  by  the  most  competent 
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team  of  scientists  and 
world.  They  will  allow  us 
ward  with  the  Clinch  River 
tor,  which  we  must 
a    single    research, 
demonstration  tool,  and  to 
deliberate  speed.  This  Naticti 
ford  uncalled-for  or  unreaso  aed 
the  breeder  program.  This 
strikes    a   responsible 
moving  forward  as  rapidly 
ably  possible  consistent 
quirements  of  safety,  envi 
tection.  and  fiscal  prudenc ; 
the  breeder  program  going 
low  this  Nation  to  obtain 
pendence  at  the  soonest  po4sible 

I  want  to  remind  the 
committee  that  the  CRBR 
test  machine.  It  is  not  the  v  hole 
program.  It  is  simply  a  devic  ; 
we  learn  what  we  must  do 
forward. 

If  I  may  just  take  a  mojnent 
I  want  to  explain  where 
go,  because  this  money  will 
other  nuclear  programs 
lion  will  go  to  light  water 
perforaiance-reporting  analysis 
ponent  development  and  tes  Ing 
water  reactor  decontaminat  an 
ing  nuclear  powerplants,  fo 
construction  technology, 
safety  design — $1.').4  million 
in  that  category.  The  light 
will  now  get  $46.9  million. 

The  gas-cooled  fast  reafctor 
million.  The  molten  salt  fast 
million.  The  fuel  cycle  resejrch 
velopment   program 
now  get  $24.8  million  technical 
ing  support,   safeguards 
mental  studies  and  conceptual 
gets  $23.7  million.  The  wa  te 
ment  program  gets  $51.4  n^Jllion, 
are  areas  into  which  tliis 
distributed. 

I  hope  Members  will  n 
the  uranium-238  that  this 
on  hand  today  is  of  no  valu 
out  a  breeder  program.  The 
is,  with  a  breeder  program, 
5  times  all  the  oil  in  the  Atab 

The  breeder  is  the  one 
make  this  Nation  energy 
this  country.  It  is  the  clei 
cheapest,  most  reliable 
vironmentally  acceptable 
available  to  this  country  duif  ng 
tuiy.  This  is  what  we  will 
we  adopt  the  Coughlin 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yiel< 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.     ROUSSELOT.     Mr 
many  of  us  have  received 
various  groups  which  say 
mercial  potential  is  one  of 
for  continuing  this  researcl 
opment  program,  and  yet 
claim  that  there  has  been  a 
mercial  interest  in  this  projftct 

Can  the  gentleman  comment 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    Yes 
when  the  project  was  first 
fore  its  estimate  of  total  cosi 
there  was  a  sort  of  general 
Ing  it  would  be  half  and 
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tlon  between  Government  an 
There  was  a  $200  million 
made  by  industry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Have  the  r 
commitment? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  Ir 
almo.st  $260  million.  About  2 
this  Chamber  we  provided 
Grovernment  would  pick  up 
balance  in  this  program 
general  problems  and  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  from  Washington  has 

(On  request  of  Mr. 
unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
utes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr. 
gentleman  made  the  statemeht, 
has  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Coughlin  amendment  would 
gram.  The  gentleman  from 
made  the  statement  it  woulc 
15  months  as  far  as  the 
the    Clinch   River   plant   is 
Would  the  gentleman  explain 
delaying  construction  of  the 
plant  would  gut  the  research 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The 
plant  is  the  heart  and  soul  < 
gram. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  the 
said  it  would  gut  the  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the 
will  permit  me  I  will  explain. 
River  plant  is  the  heart  and 
research  program.  That  is 
which  we  have  advanced  at 
Our  goal  is  to  have  that 
line  in  the  early  1980's, 
the  Coughlin  amendment  weife 
and  all  long-range  procurement 
takes  from  12  to  30  months, 
as  it  would  be  under  his 
we  would  have  to  wait  until 
propriation  bill  for  enactmen ; 
sometime  in  the  fall  of  1976 
would  go  back  and  pick  the  p 
again.  That  is  where  it  doe! 
damage. 

I  want  to  remind  the 
this  Nation  is  already  behiiid 
England,  and  Russia  in  this 
This  is  what  the  Coughlin 
would  set  us  back  further. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  What  it| 
would  be  to  delay  the  program 
"gut"  is  pretty  strong. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think 
"gut"  is  reahstic.  This  is  the 
portant  program  we  have 
this  country  today.  It  is  the 
that  will  make  this  counti^ 
sufficient,  and  when  we  hav( 
come   along   and   without 
carefully,  wants  to  just  stop 
in  its  tracks  for  18  months, 
tutes  "gutting"  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would 
one   further   question.   The 
made  a  plea  against 
cism  or  action  against  this 
would  hope   the  gentleman's 
would  be   equally  reasonable 
strained.  I  think  to  delay  a 
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obviously  not  to  gut  a  program,  and  to 
say  there  is  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
ereat  many  experts  that  Oils  program 
should  be  delayed  until  the  fast  fiux  test 
facility  work  has  been  completed  and 
other  research  work  has  been  completed 
is  hardly  the  same  as  saying  we  would 
tiiit  the  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
iv.Avi.  will  he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  I  might 
iiave  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  the  gentleman 
has  questioned  the  characterization  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
further  cuts  beyond  those  recommended 
by  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
would  be  gutting  or  extremely  damaging. 
T  suppose  we  could  define  gutting  in  a 
number  of  wavs. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  and  by  uniinimous  consent,  Mr. 
McCORMACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
ac^ditional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
•nian.  in  a  letter  I  have,  dated  June  11, 
1975,  from  the  Honorable  John  O.  Pas- 
TCRE.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  signed  by  M.  C. 
Green,  the  Comptroller,  he  says: 

The  changes  in  funding  that  we  are  con- 
sidering for  the  LMFBR  program  reflect 
prudent  management  actions  to  carry  out 
the  program  more  effectively.  However,  It  Is 
important  to  point  out  that  further  reduc- 
tions would  impair  the  viability  of  the  pro^ 
S^ram,  as  for  example,  In  the  loss  of  highly 
skilled  technical  personnel  currently  em- 
ployed on  the  program. 
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I  think  when  we  talk  about  impairing 
the  viabihty  of  the  program,  we  come 
pretty  close  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  suggested. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  says  further: 
With  regard  to  nuclear  energy  programs 
^^e  continue  to  support  strongly  the  Liquid 
Metal      Past      Breeder     Reactor     program 
(LMFBR)   and  believe  that  It  will  play  an 
important  role  In  the  long-term  energy  in- 
dependence strategy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  in  that 
the  gentleman  has  researched  very  care- 
fully those  items  that  can  be  cut  for  the 
present  time  and  not  necessarily  impair 
the  program  for  that  much.  The  delay 
IS  for  1  year  so  we  can  go  ahead  with  the 
construction,  but  the  additional  $20  mU- 
hon  that  the  Coughlin  amendment 
speaKs  to  are  those  long-term  items,  that 
u  we  were  to  cancel  the  commitments  we 
have  would  end  up  costing  the  Federal 
Goverimient  maybe  not  the  $20  million 
but  certainly  an  addiUonal  sum  because 
Of  shut-down  costs  and  then  opening 
up  again. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  The  genUeman  is 
?^H,''?''^*-  ^«  '^ou^d  not  only  have 
the  shut-down  costs,  but  aU  the  UtlgaUon 
lor  the  contracts  that  had  been  placed 
and  agreements  signed.  The  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  in  his  amendment 
would  prevent  all  long-range  procure- 
ment. My  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand  permits  the  accompanying  engi- 
neering the  testing  program  and  long- 
range  plans  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thtak  it 
should  be  pointed  out  tliere  would  be  an 
obvious  impact  on  the  morale  of  the 
design  team  for  this  complicated  project 
if  they  know  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
faith  in  that  project  to  commit  a  long 
lead  time,  it  will  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect in  holding  together  the  organization 
of  the  design  team. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ttoie  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCorkack 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  genUeman 
from  Illinois  responded  to  my  comment 
with  the  further  quotation  from  some  of 
the  experts  hi  this  field. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  geptleman  from 
nimois  if  he  would  advise  whether  or  not 
Prof.  David  Rose  of  MIT  Is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  experts  In  this  field? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Indeed,  he 
is.  I  Ustened  to  his  testimony,  I  think  it 
was  3  days  ago  before  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee. I  am  well  aware  that  some  sug- 
gestions had  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CotrcHLm) 
that  Professor  Rose  has  some  reservation 
about  the  design  features.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  already 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  not 
freeztag  the  design  of  this  plant  by  au- 
thorizing the  funds  we  are  asking  for  In 
this  biU.  Design  changes  wiU  continue  to 
be  made,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton can  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong,  In  spite 
of  the  authorization  of  these  long  lead- 
time  Items. 

Let  me  teU  the  gentleman  that  I  had 
a  member  of  my  staff  interview  Profes- 
sor Rose  the  other  day  when  he  was 
before  the  committee.  He  is  so  firmly  In 
support  of  the  Uquld  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  that  he  told  my  staff  member 
that— 


the  more  expensive  option  (of  proceeding 
with  CRBR  construction  as  planned  plus  sub- 
fitantUl  review)  above. 


If  my  comments  and  reservations  on  the 
design  program  are  to  be  construed  as  oppo- 
sition to  this  project,  I  would  take  those  re- 
marks back. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chakman  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  us 
get  Dr.  Rose's  comments  precisely  as  he 
made  them  on  May  24  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Environment: 

My  first  choice  (to  delay  construction  of 
the  CRBS  1-2  years  while  carrying  out  a 
substantial  review  (rests  on  the  belief  that 
a  better  program  wUl  come  from  a  tborouiA 
review,  that  time  exists  for  the  work,  ud 
that  the  delay  wUl  not  lead  to  Inadvertent 
dlasolutlon  of  the  present  program.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  the  danger  of  madvertent  disso- 
lution were  slgmficantly  large,  I  would  prefer 


Tbat  is  his  opposition  to  proceeding 
with  construction  of  the  plant.  So  here 
we  have  Dr.  Rose  saying  that  delay  would 
not  produce  the  result  mentioned. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
Just  want  to  say  one  thing,  and  I  hope  we 
will  get  this  clearly  in  mind:  I  am  per- 
sonally well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  scientists  in  this  world  who  say, 
"OK,  this  program  is  to  be  done  in  one 
manner,  but  if  I  were  running  it,  I  would 
have  to  do  it  slightly  differently." 

That  is  what  Dr.  Rose  is  saying.  He  is 
saying,  "I  would  do  it  slightly  differently." 
I  respect  that.  Every  researcher  walks 
into  somebody's  laboratory  and  says 
"Gee,  I  like  that  but  I  would  do  it  dif- 
ferently." 

Let  us  not  pretend  that  Dr.  Rose's  sug- 
gestion that  he  would  do  it  differently  In- 
volves cutting  out  all  the  long-ranee 
work. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  Dr.  Rose  refutes  the  argument 
that  delay  is  going  to  cut  the  program 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 

misinterpreting  what  Dr.  Rose  is  saying 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  Just  read  it 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  He  does  not  sav 

that    cutting    long-range    procurement 

would  not  delay  the  program 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  He  said  delay  would 
not  cut  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dijncan  of  Tennes- 
see and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr  Mc- 
CoRMACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chak- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  hi  support  of  the  amendment. 
Events  over  the  past  several  years  have 
tmderscored   the   need   for   the   United 
States  to  develop  as  soon  as  possible  new 
sources  of  domestic  energy.  Nucdear  pow- 
er Is  such  a  source,  and  is  being  Increas- 
ingly counted  upon  to  provide  a  major 
share  of  our  electrical  energy  require- 
ments In  the  years  ahead.  However  If 
nuclear  power  Is  to  fulfill  Its  full  poten- 
tial. It  Is  essential  that  breeder  reactors 
be  developed  through  actual  operation 
These  continuing  funds  are  needed  to 
assure  completion  of  developmental  work 
on  the  LMFBR  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  provide  this  Nation  with 
a  vhtually  limitless  supply  of  energy.    ' 
ITie  LMFBR  program  has  received 
continuous  support  for  many  yeare  from 
both  the  Congress  and  the  admlnlstra- 
uon.  Time  after  thne.  reviews  have  been 
conducted— both  withta  and  outside  the 
Federal  Government — which  have  con- 
cluded that  the  breeder  Is  essential  If  nu- 
clear power  is  to  achieve  Its  f  uU  promise 
of  provldhig  a  depoidable,  Imig-term  en- 
«p  source.  To  cite  one  recent  example. 
Prank  Zarb,  Administrator  of  the  FMeral 
Energy  Administration  recently  stated: 
The   successful    development   of   btaeder 
reactors  Is  a  significant  and  perhaps  critical 
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elemeut  in  the  strategy  of  meetiug  tbis  Na- 
tion's growing  demand  for  electrical  energy. 

One  matter  should  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive: this  program  is  a  long-term  re- 
search and  development  effort.  A  key  ob- 
jective of  this  effort  is  to  find  acceptable 
solutions  to  the  safety  and  environmen- 
tal concerns  which  have  been  raised.  Part 
of  this  program  involves  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  demonstration 
bi'eeder  powerplant  on  the  Clinch  River 
in  Tennessee,  but  this  plant  is  not  sched- 
uled to  come  on  line  imtil  1982.  To  meet 
tliis  completion  date,  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  no  disruption  in  the  ordering  of 
long  lead-time  items  for  the  plant.  The 
large-scale  development  of  breeder 
plants — if  proven  to  be  economic,  safe, 
reliable,  and  environmentally  accept- 
able— would  not  occur  imtil  the  1990s. 

In  summary,  I  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  support  the  LMFBR  author- 
ization recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. This  represents  a  reduction  of 
$50.4  million  for  the  CUnch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  and  a  reduction  of 
$20.8  million  for  the  balance  of  the 
breeder  reactor  program,  making  a  total 
reduction  of  $71.2  million.  This  brings 
the  authorization  into  conformity  with 
the  new  figures  proposed  by  the  PEA 
Administrator  for  this  Nation's  nuclear 
energy  program  for  fiscal  year  1976.  At 
a  time  when  this  Nation  is  faced  with 
the  real  possibility  of  major  energy 
shortages,  I  feel  it  would  be  irresponsible 
to  cut  off  the  promising  energy  option 
of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of  my 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc.  One 
applies  to  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  other 
to  the  transitional  quarter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  what  the  two  amend- 
ments are?  Is  the  only  difference  that 
one  is  for  the  transitional  quarter  and 
the  other  for  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  that  is  the 
only  difference.  There  are  different 
numbers.  I  will  respect  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Covghlin)  for  the 
same  provision  for  his  amendments. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCor?jack: 
Page  34,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(F)  Not  more  than  $89,900,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  overall  Liquid  Metal 
Fast  Bn>eder  Reactor  Program  and  within 
that  amount  not  more  than  $8,100,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor  Demonstration  Plant.  The  funds 
available  because  of  the  foregoing  limitations 
.shall  be  devoted  to  support  efforts  in  other 
important  areas  of  nuclear  energy  such  as 
developing  more  uranium  resources,  alter- 
nate breeder  concepts.  Improving  the  on-line 
availability  of  existing  nuclear  power  plants. 
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demonstrating  safe  and  sound  reprocessing 
of  spent  fuels,  and  developing  methods  for 
the  long  term  storage  of  radioac  tive  wastes.' 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (durin  t  tlie  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendmen  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record  and 
considered  en  bloc  with  the  qrst  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  fcbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsyli'snia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  t}^e  requisite 
number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
the  gentleman  from 
loquy,  if  he  would  discuss 
problems  of  the  breeder 
are  some  of  us  who  have 
about   the   reactor,    as    the 
knows.  Some  of  the  problei^ 
with  it  are  waste  disposal, 
of  that  problem,  and  some 
problems,  among  other 
culties. 

My  question  is  this:  If  we 
Coughlin  amendment  and  ha^e 
during  that  period  of  delay 
ally  have  the  ability  to  learn 
answers  we  need  to  know 
mit  ourselves  to  the  total 
way,  or  would  we  still  be  face  I 
of  that  16  or  18  months  with 
unamswered  questions  whicl 
have  to  pursue  and  make  a 
much  like  what  we  are 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will 
swer  the  gentleman's  que.stiori 
gram  goes  on,  as  we 
Clinch  River  plant  would 
line,  as  I  say,  perhaps  in  198: 
then  have  a  chance  to 
few  years  so  we  would  learn 
would  then  make  our 

Long  before  1983 — as  a 
within  the  next  24  or  36 
very  most — we  are  going  to 
the    enviroiunental    impact 
written  and  all  of  the 
pleted  on  waste  disposal,  on 
and  on  the  questions  that 
controvesry  during  recent 
technology  is  99  percent 
areas.  What  is  holding  us  ut 
final  drafts  of  the  necessafy 
mental  Impact  statements 

Mr.  MYERS  of 
we  went  to  the  Coughlin 
we  delayed  it  18  months, 
have  substantial  unanswerec 
Would  we  then  have  to  malfe 
mitment  that  we  are  being 
made  today? 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    I   do 
there  will  be  any  significa|it 
surface  that  cannot  be 
pletely  before  the  Clinch 
halfway  completed. 

I   think   the   delay   invol 
Coughlin   amendment   wouli  [ 
purpose   whatsoever   in 
question,  but  it  would  be 
this  country  so  far  as  ener 
ciency  is  concerned 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsyliania.  The 
Coughlin  amendment  woulc  still  leave 
us  with  having  to  answer  a  ot  of  ques- 
tions,   and    my    interpretation    of    the 
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gentleman's  answer  is  that  th  i  delay  is 
not  going  to  afford  us  the  abilit  y  to  have 
clearcut  technical  answers  laip  on  our 
laps. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  delky  serves 
no  purpose  whatsoever  so  fa  as  get- 
ting additional  answers  is  concerned,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvani^i 
one  more  question  I  would  like 
gentleman.  If  we  go  forward 
gentleman's  proposal,    and   if 
that  it  is  an  inappropriate  or 
able  program,  how  much  mon^y 
lost,  in  comparison  to  if  we 
route  of  the  gentleman  from 
vania  '  Mr.  Coughlin)  ? 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    It 
when  the  cutoff  comes.  If  we 
Coughlin  delay,  the  plant  will 
because  of  inflation.  The  totil 
ment  would  cost  us  more,  anc 
time  decision  would  have  to 
later.  It  would  cost  us  more 
gentleman's  amendment.  As  I 
fore,  we  miglit  have  a  totally 
technique  for  breeding  fission 
from  uranium  238  by  1985,  and 
drop  the  entire  LMFBR  prografn 
not  know.  So  we  have  to  go 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylv 
gentleman  reasonably  satisfied 
program — within    Its     present 
scope — of  waste  management 
difficult  problem  to  handle? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The 
waste  management  is  as  safe 
thing  we  do.  It  is  simply  not 
logical  problem. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylva  nis 
of  the  fuel  is  not  a  problem  in 
tlcular  project? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No;  tha' 
problem  either.  As  a  matter  of 
fuel  fabrication  for  the  Clinph 
plant  is  ahead  of  schedule. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  me 
to  be  made  that  the  gentleman 
quite  clearly  is  answered  by 
the  Coughlin  amendment  woulc 
lay,  and  we  would  have  to 
develop  the  technology  to  giv( 
swers  that  the  program  of  the 
intends  to  seek.  It  would  be 
delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o: 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.    MYERS    of 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  the 
Washington    (Mr.    McCormacIc) 
His  amendment  is  providing 
range  commitment  by  Congress 
program;  is  it? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  at 
simply  providing  a  cut  in  these 
this  year. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvajiia.  And 
ERDA  will  have  to  come  back  f  4r  f  m'ther 
fimding? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  ERDA  must  obtair  authori- 
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zation  and  appropriations  for  tills  pro- 
gi-am  each  year. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AiktENOMENTS  OFFZXKD  8T  MR.  COUGHLIN  TO  TMS 
AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  M'CORMACK 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
nmendments  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  the  first  amendment  a.s 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coughlin  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Mc-Cormack  : 
Page  20,  after  line  16,  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  McCORMACK,  immediately  after 
the  first  sentence,  insert  the  following:  "No 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  on-site  con- 
?«truction  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor Demonstration  Plant,  or  expended  or 
committed  in  any  contract  for  procurement 
of  any  plant  component,  related  items,  or 
of  long  lead  items  for  such  plant." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quoi'um. 

The  Chair  announced  that  he  will  va- 
eate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundi-ed  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  pf  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  i-ule  XXIII,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

The  Clerk  has  reported  only  one  of  the 
two  offered  amendments.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  second  of  the  two  amendments 
at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cowchwn  ti> 
the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McCormack: 
Page  34.  line  2,  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  McCORMACK,  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence,  Insert  the  following :  "No  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  eicpended  for  on-site  construction  of 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Demon- 
stration Plant,  or  expended  or  committed  in 
any  contract  for  procurement  of  any  plant 
component,  related  items,  or  of  long  lead 
items  for  such  plant." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQtriRY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairmoii,  a 
parliamentary  inqulrw 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
»r^.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  will  state  his  parliamentan' 
inquiry. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
parliamentary    Inquiry    Is    thi.s:     The 


amendments  that  are  being  considered  as 
read  are  the  first  two  amendments,  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  would  simply  for 
both  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  the  tran- 
sition period,  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  onsite  construction  or  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor. 

This  would  not  in  any  way  gut  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  project. 
It  would  not  in  any  way  cut  out  any 
further  research  and  development  funds. 

As  Professor  Rose  pointed  out,  this 
vxould  not  stop  the  program,  tliis  would 
not  stop  progress  on  the  program  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  April  27,  1975,  said 
that  the  bieeder  program  could  be  de- 
layed for  12  years  witliout  undermining 
the  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  dur- 
ing tile  general  debate,  this  is  a  massive 
program,  and  this  is  a  crossroads  In  the 
program  that  we  are  considering  right 
now. 

Tliis  single  project,  as  I  pointed  out, 
accounts  for  one-third  of  the  total  re- 
search and  development  budget  for  thLs 
whole  country.  It  accounts  for  more 
money  than  we  are  putting  into  the 
entire  fossil  fuel  research  program.  It 
accounts  for  more  money  than  we  are 
putting  into  the  combined  research  and 
development  for  solar  energy,  geothermal 
energy,  advanced  research  and  develop- 
ment and  energy  conservation.  It  is  a 
mammoth  project. 

The  program  so  far,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  tlie  general  debate,  has  been  a  disaster 
in  terms  of  cost  overruns  and  in  terms  of 
scheduled  delays.  The  program  originally 
estimated  to  cost  $3.9  billion  is  now  $10.7 
billion— $10.7  billion. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
which  we  are  considering  has  an  esti- 
mated cost  that  has  gone  up  from  $87 
million  to  close  to  $1  billion. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  program  that  we 
want  to  proceed  without  further  investi- 
gation? This  is  a  major  step  because  once 
this  is  settled,  once  we  are  committed  to 
this  project  you  know  and  I  know  that 
each  year  after  this  we  will  be  back  here, 
and  they  will  be  sajing  we  have  all  this 
money  sunk  in  the  project,  we  have  to 
go  ahead  with  it  now. 

We  know  that  the  General  Accounthig 
Office  has  termed  Clinch  River  a  man- 
agement arrangement  which  is  poten- 
tially cumbersome  and  a  potential  threat 
to  the  whole  project.  Is  this  the  khid  of 
operation  we  want  to  proceed  with? 

We  know  that  experts  have  testified 
that  the  project  can  be  delayed  without 
hurting  the  program.  We  know  that  the 
administration  itself  and  ERDA  itself 
are  having  .some  second  thoughts. 

I  am  aware,  and  it  is  Important,  that 
funding  for  the  program  has  been  re- 
duced, but  I  believe,  my  colleagues,  that 
we  will  be  mistaken  if  we  look  back  years 
from  now  and  do  not  say  we  took  thLs 
step  made  today  sure  that  this  whole 
program  will  be  a  cast  effective  producer 
ot  electrical  energy. 


We  have  many  studies  that  are  stUl  to 
be  completed  for  this  program.  Should 
we  proceed  with  another  premature  pro- 
gram when  the  following  things  are  in- 
complete: ERDA's  environmental  state- 
ment is  hicomplete.  ERDA's  statement  on 
energy  researcli  and  development  priori- 
ties has  not  yet  been  submitted.  That 
is  due  almost  immediately.  The  18- 
mouth  study  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  breeder  progi-am  is  not 
completed.  It  has  just  been  requested. 
The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
.study  has  s:ad  that  they  voted  a  mora- 
torium on  plutoniwn  recycluig  mitil  basic 
safety  questions  are  resolved.  The  Joint 
AUymic  Energy  Committee  said,  ol 
course,  that  its  investigation  will  not  be 
finished  mitil  next  fall.  Why  are  -xe  .say- 
ing we  have  to  go  ahead  now.  when  it  i-s 
not  necessary? 

This  issue  was  one  of  unprecedented 
complexity,  and  if  Uie.se  studies  aiat  we 
I'l-e  commissioning  are  to  be  something 
other  tlian  cosmetic,  it  certainly  seems 
prudent  to  await  their  conclusions  be- 
fore authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  In  the 
name  of  just  plain  commonsense:  in  the 
name  of  Jasr  prudent  fi.scal  management, 
tills  is  the  time  to  look  at  this  progi-ani. 
which  has  been  billed  as  our  No.  1  energy 
priority,  to  make  sure  that  we  ai-e  reallj- 
on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaimuai. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cliaii-man.  Ihe  quickest  wav  to 
kill  a  program  is  to  love  it  to  deatii.  If 
we  could  just  be  fortunate  enough  to 
have  those  people  who  are  against  nu- 
clear energy  come  forward  and  simply 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  do  oppose 
this  form  of  energj',  our  issue  would  be 
clear,  and  we  could  dispen.se  with  the 
matter  forthwith. 

We  have  here  a  statement  that  thLs 
project,  the  breeder  reactor  is  going  to 
cost  something  like  $10  billion.  The  esti- 
mate of  $10  billion  is  but  an  estimate 
and  applicable  to  the  year  2020,  at  a 
time  when  this  comitry,  if  we  continue 
our  voracious  consumption  of  enei-gy 
that  we  have  had  through  these  last 
years.. will  be  on  its  knees  thanking  Con- 
gress that  we  had  the  foresight  to  spend 
that  money  to  keep  people  from  f i-eezing 
to  death,  and  to  continue  to  clothe  and 
let  this  coimtry  work  and  make  a  living. 
We  are  talking  about  the  very  heart  of 
the  future  enerpy  program  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  the  precaution 
yesterday  to  read  into  the  Record  let- 
ters from  the  administration,  first  of 
all,  letters  from  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Prick). 
who  is  ill  and  indisposed.  These  letters 
are  in  the  Congressional  Record  right 
under  the  Members'  seats  at  pages 
19793-19794.  and  I  ask  the  Membere  sim- 
ply to  reach  down  and  read  what  the 
facts  BTt. 

Mr.  Chamnan,  the  gentleman  troBo. 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  asked  that  we  sup- 
port this.  The  Energy  Research  Admin- 
istx-ator,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  ap- 
peals to  the  Members  of  Congress  to  go 
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•head  with  this  legislation;  do  not 
change  It;  go  ahead  with  it  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. He  said  he  has  nothing  in  his  re- 
port June  30  that  is  in  conflict  with  this 
legislation.  He  says  that  If  we  do  not  go 
ahead  now,  this  legislation  may  undergo 
irretrievable  damage.  It  is  right  there 
in  the  Record.  Read  it  riglit  there  at 
the  page  I  have  given  the  Members. 

What  about  the  enviroiunental  im- 
pact? Also  in  the  Record  is  a  letter  from 
Russell  Train,  the  head  of  the  EPA  or- 
ganization, and  In  that  he  says  that 
while  he  wants  to  take  a  look  at  these 
things  before  they  go  commercial,  he 
recommends  that  we  go  ahead,  that  the 
Congress  go  aliead  with  this  test  and 
demonstration  program.  I  am  glad  to  see 
some  of  the  Members  are  going  ahead 
and  looking  at  the  Record. 

There  is  a  letter  from  James  T.  Lymi. 
dated  yesterday,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budeet.  Let  m? 
read  tlie  last  paragraph. 

Whatever  action  th^  Congress  may  take  on 
the  breeder  program  ultbln  the  bounds  of 
the  propoeed  EROA  reduction,  the  key  point 
Is  the  necessity  for  the  Congress  to  move  as 
soon  as  posslbl<;  with  the  ERDA  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  bill  so  that  the  na- 
tion's accelerated  energy  R&D  effort  may 
proceed  expeditiously. 

Tliat  is  signed  b.v  Jaiuca  T.  Lynn. 
Director. 

In  addition  to  th;tt,  of  course,  tlic  utili- 
ties that  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  producing  this  electricity 
support  tills  measure.  But  let  me  read 
a  telegi-am  that  came  across  my  desk — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Members' — this  morn- 
ing from  Charles  H.  PUlard.  interna- 
tional president.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers: 

Ou  behaU  of  the  one  mUlion  fifty  thou- 
sand members  of  the  Intemntioiial  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  BM.  3474  ERDA 
■  authorization  bill  sponsored  by  the  House 
Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  It  is  equaUy  Important  that  all  other 
amendments  be  opposed.  The  breeder  reactor 
program  must  not  be  delayed  If  future  energy 
supply  of  the  Nation  Is  to  bo  assured. 

What  do  we  have?  We  have  all  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Government  support- 
ing this  project.  We  have  Industry 
supporting  it.  We  have  the  labor  organi- 
zations supporting  it.  Mr.  Chairman  in 
my  20  years  here  I  have  never  seen  such 
an  array  of  responsible  people  asking  us 
to  do  our  resiJonsible  duty. 

Mr.  LDJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  over  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  offered,  we  see  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  and  I  would 
Imagine  no  one  has  any  opposition  to  it 
because  It  sajrs  that  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be 
expended  for  onsite  construction  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  demonstra- 
tion plant. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  that  anyway. 
In  discussions  yesterday  It  was  pointed 
out  ERDA  does  not  intend  to  even  take 
down  one  single  tree  in  order  to  do  any 
site  preparation  during  this  year. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
that  really  does— well,  I  will  not  use  the 
word  "gutting"  because  there  has  been 
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some  objection  to  using  that 
will  say  irreparable  harm 
irreparable  harm  to  the 
entire  budget  has  been 
very  carefully  and  there  hav< 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Ciiaiim 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  tlie 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairma 
of  these  long  lead  items  that 
contracted  for,  are  those  in 
capital  items  of  the  Clmch 
reactor? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Yes.  My  under 
that  those  are  some  of  the 
take  a  long  time  to  get  and  sc 
to  be  contracted  for  a  long 

Mr.   HARKIN.  And  those 
have  already  been  let? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  It  is  my 
that   there  have   been  some 
signed  for  some  of  the  parts 
be  needed  in  the  breeder. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Is  that  not 
funds? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  WeU,  who  else 
Government   funds.   I   migh 
gentleman,  there  are  some 
funds,  but  the  gentleman  kno\|s 
public  utilities  put  up  $25 
year  also  as  their  contributio  i 
of  their  money  and  some  of 
Government  money  is  being 

Mr.  HARKIN.  My  reading 
Law  91-273  states  quite 
the  Government  is  to  spend 
zero  money,   on  contracts 
items.  If  contracts  have 
let,  then  something  Is  happ^: 
side  the  law  of  91-273. 
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Mr.  LUJAN.  The  Congress  nlade  that 
decision  years  and  years  ago  to  pro  ahead 
with  the  research. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Public  Law  91-te73 
Provided  that  such  assistance  shi  U 
elude  the  furnishing  of  end  cap  tal 
of  this  demonstration  plant  excluc  Ing 
which  the  CommLsslon  may  deem  n 
for  research,  development,  or  testii  g 
of  its  llqxiiU  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  buhc 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timi  of  the 
ccntleman  from  New  Mexico  ha;  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hai  kin  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lxjan  vas 
allowed  lo  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Ci:airman.  jny  ques- 
tion again  is  that  there  is  that  sentence 
that  such  assistance  shall  no1  include 
funds  for  any  capital  items  for  t  tils  dem 
onFtration  plant,  excluding  dcv«  lopment 
testing,  etcetera. 

So  I  am  saying  that  in  tlic  la\J  it  slates 
quite  specifically  that  the  Goiemment 


capital 
gentle- 


he  Gov- 
contract 


cannot  contract  for  any  thea 
items;  but  if  I  understand  th(    _ 
man   correctly,   we   have   alrej  dy  con- 
tracted for  them  and  I  do  nof  under- 
stand how  that  can  happen. 

Mr.  liUJAN.  That  is  my  undeifctanditig 
also,  those  items  can  be  contra  :ted  for, 
to  be  delivered  at  some  date  beyond  the 
1  year. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Then  whoever 
enmient  cfflcial  that  wrote  this 
is.  he  is  acting  outside  the  pifview  of 
thf  law,  it  has  to  be. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Well,  I  do  not  feee  that 
they  would,  because  as  I  state  I  before, 
this  Congress  a  long  time  ago  in  :luded— 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gave  :  irst  pri- 
ority— in  the  generation  of  elsctricity, 
to  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor, 
pnd  we  have  authorization  to  continue 
on  with  the  project.  The  only  t  ilng,  we 
have  to  come  back  every  year  i  nd  open 
up  the  discussions  for  authorization  for 
the  moneys  to  buy  those  items. 

So  I  suppose  that  they  use  that  au- 
thority to  go  ahead  and  place  tl  le  Items, 
but  then  they  must  come  bac: :  to  th 
Congress  every  year.  Of  course,  t  ley  can 
not  spend  any  money.  No  mone  r  can  be 
spent  that  is  not  authorized  or  a  ppropri 
ated,  but  they  have  the  autt  arity  to 
continue  the  research  and  dev«  lopment 
program,  at  least  for  the  liqu  d  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  If  the  law  Is  that 
no  funds  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
how  can  a  Government  official  e:  iter  into 
a  legal  contract  obligating  the  Sovem- 
ment  to  pay  for  those  items?  I  spiply  do 
not  understand  that. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requlsfbe  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield  to  tqp  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  ylejd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ail  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  am«  idments 
thereto  cease  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairm4n,  I  re- 
sei-ve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ct  auman, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

^fOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    YOUNG    OF   TEX.XS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  move  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  cease 
in  30  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  moves  that  all  debate  on  the  Mc- 
Cormack  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  cease  in  30  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  fsentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  5 
of  the  30  minutes  be  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  already  been  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  it  would  fol- 
low the  time  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  who  has  previously  been  recognized. 

Mr.  PRASER.  So  it  will  be  a  total  of 
35minutes.  or  30? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be  a  total 
of  30  minutes,  which  would  be  divided 
among  those  standinp:  and  asking  for 
recognition,  which  would  follow  the  5 
minutes  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Kenileman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thought  the  reservation  was  on  the 
Coughlin  amendment.  Is  it  on  the 
Coughlin  or  the  McCormack  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stood the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  include  tlie  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  pending  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack),  together 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 
lin) and  all  other  amendments  which 
may  be  offered  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  xm- 
derstand  the  motion  on  the  floor  now,  It 
is  to  cease  debate  on  all  amendments  to 
the  biU  Itself? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  properly  state  the  proposition  now 
before  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  has  moved  that 
all  debate  on  the  McCormack  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  cease 
in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young  • . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce the  list  of  those  Members  stand- 
ing at  the  time  the  motion  was  made 
after  recognizing  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  who  has  been  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenneiwee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  .support  of  the  McCormack 
amendment  and  in  ouposition  to  the 
Coughlin  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Worlcs  Appropriations,  which  I 
chair,  has  reviewed  this  matter  thor- 
ouglily.  as  has  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  our  proposed  bill,  made 
reductions  in  various  breeder  reactor 
programs  of  $35  million,  so  we  are  cut- 
ting it  by  $35  million.  When  tlie  Mc- 
Cormack amendment  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  further  reductions.  This  is  in  line 
with  whst  Dr.  Seamans  and  the  budget 
office  has  recommended. 

The  Coughlin  amendment  woidd  go 
much  further  and  propose  a  reduction 
of  $94  million.  This  goes  too  far.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  part  of  the  Coughlin 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  an- 
nual review  and  annual  appropriations. 
This  is  what  we  do  at  the  present  time; 
we  have  a  1-year  aimual  review.  But, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  section  of  the 
Coughlin  amendment  which  would  crip- 
ple, if  not  kill,  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  program. 

The  Clinch  River  program  is  a  test 
program,  a  demonstration  program,  and 
certainly  we  must  have  pi-ocurement  and 
construction  of  long-lead-time  items. 
The  Coughlin  amendment  would  be  a 
threat  to  the  future  of  America  because  it 
appears  that  nuclear  power  is  the  only 
immediate  alternative  to  conventional 
power  sources.  As  we  all  know,  supplies 
of  oil,  gas,  and  uraniiun  are  limited,  and 
the  liquid  fast  metal  breeder  reactor 
would  provide  additional  supplies  of  fuel 
for  powerplants. 

I  repeat  and  I  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  is  not  ahead  at  this  time 
in  research  and  development  in  the  fast 
bi-eeder  reactor  program.  Russia  has 
three  demonstration  breeder  plants  in 
operation;  Prance  has  two  demonstra- 
tion plants  in  operation;  Great  Britain 
has  two  fast  breeder  plants  in  operation; 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  de- 
veloping their  own  versions  of  the  fast 
breeder  concept. 

Here  today  we  face  a  motion  to  kill 
or  seriously  cripple  and  delay  develop- 
ment of  the  first  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
demonstration  plant  in  the  United 
States.  President  Nixon  has  said  earlier, 
in  his  special  enei-gy  message  to  the 
Congress,  that  he  endorsed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fast  breeder  technology  con- 
cept as  a  matter  of  high  national  prior- 
ity. President  Ford  has  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  his  support  of  the  program. 
This  project  is  budgeted  as  high  priority 
because  of  the  energy  ci*isis. 

The  electric  energy  demands  of  this 
Nation  are  doubling— I  repeat — doubling 
everj-  10  years,  and  nuclear  power  Is  the 


only  short-term  answer  we  have  to  this 
problem. 

It  Is  true  tliat  the  fast  breeder  pro- 
gram has  had  .^ome  slippage  and  there 
have  been  some  delays,  but  the  $94  mil- 
lion cut  propo.sed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Coughlin)  goes  too 
far;  it  goes  too  deep;  It  is  too  drastic; 
it  is  not  In  the  national  interest. 

The  progiam  can  be  slowed  to  adjust 
to  the  pace  of  the  technology  develop- 
ment without  the  meat-ax  approach. 

This  prop'  sed  cut  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

This  pro,  ram  has  been  recommended 
by  two  Pre?  idcnts. 

ERDA  is  moving  forward  with  research 
:<nd  development  on  an  orderly  basis. 

And  the  development  of  the  demon- 
stration plant  is  being  carried  out  by  a 
consortium — including  Government  and 
private  industry,  working  together,  in  the 
public  interest. 

Other  new  sources  of  energy  are  years 
away  in  tenns  of  being  on  luie. 

The  fusion  process  is  not  expected  to 
be  perfected  for  practical  ase  for  at  least 
45  years. 

The  practical  application  of  solar  en- 
ergy on  a  major  scale  is  years  away — 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Geothermal  power  production  is  not 
capable  of  providing  power  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  liave  an  impact  on  national 
enei-gy  requirements. 

As  we  know,  oil  and  natin-al  gas  are 
limited  in  quantity,  and  recent  studies 
indicate  reserves  are  smaller  than  previ- 
ously believed. 

Coal  and  nuclear  energy  are  the  onlv 
two  major  sources  of  power  that  are 
available.  We  should  not  be  frightened  by 
emotional  appeals  or  diverted  by  scare 
tactics  from  our  obligation  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

The  fast  breeder  demonstration  plant 
is  needed  to  prove  this  technology,  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  safeguards,  and  to 
refine  all  aspects  of  this  technology. 

We  are  faced  with  an  energy  crisis. 
We  considered  an  energy  bill  yesterday 
and  for  the  past  several  weeks,  and  now 
we  should  move  forward  and  not  move 
backward.  We  should  not  go  up  the  hlU 
one  day  and  down  the  hfil  the  next.  We 
should  follow  a  consistent  course.  We 
should  not  by  our  action  here  today  re- 
verse a  national  policy  and  national  com- 
mitment. 

We  are  moving  forward  with  research 
and  development  on  all  possible  sources 
of  new  energy,  nuclear  fusion.  MHD,  so- 
lar, geothermal,  the  fast  breeder.  AH  pos- 
sibilities should  be  pwsued. 

The  Coughlin  amendment  would  slow- 
down the  program.  We  must  achieve  oiir 
goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members,  do  not  kill 
this  demonstration  plant.  What  we  do 
here  today  may  h&\e  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  Nation's  ability  to  meet  its  energy 
needs  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  urge  that  the  Coughlin  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Tetmessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  tlie 
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genUramn  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
{issoclate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  In  opiMsltion  to 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlim  ) . 

Events  over  the  past  several  years  have 
underscored  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  develcq?  as  soon  as  possible  new 
.■sources  of  domestic  energy.  Nuclear  pow- 
er is  such  a  source,  and  is  being  increas- 
ingly counted  upon  to  provide  a  major 
share  of  our  electrical  energy  require- 
ments in  the  years  ahead.  However,  if 
nuclear  power  is  to  fulfill  its  full  poten- 
tial, it  Is  essential  that  breeder  reactors 
be  developed  through  uctuAl  operation. 
These  continuing  funds  are  needed  to  as- 
sure completion  of  developmental  work 
on  the  LMFSR  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, In  order  to  provide  this  Nation  with 
a  virtually  limitless  supply  of  energy. 

The  LMFBR  program  has  received 
continuous  support  for  many  years  from 
both  the  Congi-ess  and  the  administra- 
tion. Time  after  time,  reviews  have  been 
conducted— both  \v1thin  and  outside  the 
Federal  Government — which  have  con- 
cluded that  the  breeder  is  essential  if 
nuclear  power  is  to  acliieve  its  lull 
Piomi&e  of  providing  a  dependable,  long- 
term  energy  source.  To  cite  one  recent 
example.  Fi'ank  Zarb.  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administraticn  le- 
i  ently  stated  that: 

The  successful  develupnteui  of  breeder  re- 
altors Is  a  slguiflcaut  aud  perhaps  critical 
t lenient  in  the  strategy  of  meeting  this  Na- 
T Ion's  growing  demand  for  electrical  energy. 

One  matter  .should  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive: This  program  is  a  long-term  re- 
.-^earch  and  developiiient  effort.  A  key 
objective  of  this  effort  is  to  find  accepta- 
ble solutions  to  the  safety  and  enviion- 
mental  concerns  which  have  been  raised. 
Part  of  this  program  involves  the  con- 
struction and  operatisn  of  a  demonstra- 
tion breeder  powerplant  on  the  Clinch 
River  in  Tennessee,  but  this  plant  is  not 
scheduled  to  come  on  line  imtil  1982.  To 
meet  tliis  completion  date,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  no  disruption  in  the 
ordering  of  long  lead-time  items  for  the 
plant.  The  large-scale  development  of 
breeder  plants — if  proven  to  be  economic, 
tafe.  reliable,  and  envh-onmentally  ac- 
ceptable— would  not  occur  until  the 
1980's. 

In  siunmai-y.  I  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleageus  support  the  LMFBR  authori- 
zation recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. This  represents  a  reduction  of 
$50.4  million  for  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor  and  a  reduction  of  $20.8  mil- 
lion for  the  balance  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor program,  making  a  total  reduction 
of  $71.2  million.  This  brings  the  author- 
ization into  conformity  with  the  new 
figures  proposed  by  the  FEA  Adminis- 
trator for  this  Nation's  nuclear  energj 
program  for  fiscal  year  1976.  At  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  faced  with  the  real 
possibility  of  major  energy  shortages,  I 
feel  it  would  be  h-responslble  to  cut  off 
the  promising  energy  option  of  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactors.. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.    RONCALIO.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
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would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  tl  e  well. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Cha  r   recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman   from  {Colorado 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER>  . 

Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr. 
sevei'al  of  my  colleagues  have 
that  it  is  unwise  for  this  bod 
thorize    funds    for    the    long 
items  for  the  Clinch  River  Br 
actor  while  the  program  i."?  ui 
review  within  the  adinini.stratitii 
cur  with  this  view  and  I  .<;ui  po 
amendment    of     the    gentlemfn 
Pennsylvania. 

Crossing    the    t.h;<  >hold    froini 
search   program   into   n    dc: 
facility  phase  by  authorizing 
for    the  long    leadtime    items 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor- 
of  the  breeder  reactors  to  be  l 
demonstration  scale — will  have 
ber  of  serious  repercussions  th 
like  to  briefly  outline. 

First,  and  most  inunediate.  ai 
funds  for  the  long  leadtime 
for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
gives  ri.^e  to  private  org 
public  bureaucracies  with  deej 
logical  and  financial  commitmc 
veloping  and  deploying  the 
groups  tend  to  view  their  pri\  j 
ests  as  synonjTTious  with  the 
tere-st,  and  the  .single-minded 
their  objectives,  thus  rationali-j 
it  extraordinarily  difficult  for 
ficials  to   obtain   unbiased 
und  to  act  free  of  unwanted 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  conji 
image  of  a  monolithic  phalanx  ( 
cabal  of  breeder  promoters.  But 
grers  cannot  help  being  awai  i 
pressures  ERDA  is  already  und^r 
tinue  the  current  effort  to  ac 
commercialization  of  the 
tor — these  pre.s,sures  are  clearly 
in  I>r.  Beamans'  April  23  lettei 
ator  Pastore — and  of  the  fact 
pressures  will  increase  as  the 
grows.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  .say 
purchase  of  long  leadtime 
construction     of     the     Clinc  i 
Breeder  Reactor  is  luiderway, 
essentially  impossible  to  halt 
rect  the  overall  program 
attendant  political  realities. 

Thus,  the  first  risk  of 
funds  for  the  long-lead-time 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  react4r 
this  action  will  spawn  its  own 
petuatlng  complex  of  public 
Interests  that  will  make  object!^ 
ment  or  modification  of  the 
actor  progi-am  increasingly  dificult. 

A  second  danger  inherent  in 
ing  the  breeder  reactor  program 
Its  current  f oim  is  that  its  costs 
overruns,  will  cut  deeply  into 
ing  available  to  other  options, 
rent  estimate  of  the  breeder 
costs  to  completion — $8.4  billion 
high  in  itself,  does  not  include 
tial  cost  items,  for  example. 
$300  million  is  in  the  present 
the  Government  subsidy  for 
commercial  breeder  reactcre, 
subsidy  required  could  be  seveitl 
dollars.  Nor  does  the  $8.4  billicyi 
the  fact  that  major  cost 
lne^'itable.  Notliing  In  the  histol-: 
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breeder  program,  and  little  in  tlie  listoi-y 
cf  complex  Government-sponsor  ;d  de- 
velopment efforts  generally,  inspir  ;s  con- 
fidence that  cost  projections  i  n\\  be 
realized. 

The  final  danger  inherent  in  c(  mint- 
ing the  present  IMFBR  program  Is  that 
the  end  product  will  be  a  reactor  system 
with  truly  unprecedented  public  i  iccept- 
ability  problems.  The  whole  con  ept  of 
fi.-sion  power  is  presently  under  v  gorous 
attack  hero  and  jibroad.  to  the  poi  it  ',hrr 
it  is  reasonable  to  question  its  Ion  j-ten  . 
viability.  The  reasons  for  public  c  oncern 
are  not  difficult  to  find:  question!  relat- 
ii\Z  to  the  safety  of  the  nuclear  f u  d  cycle 
are  dominated  by  unresolved  issi  es  and 
uncertain  and  potentially  unacc  sptable 
risks : 

The  probability  and  uppcrbom  d  co.i- 
.•^equences  of  a  major  reactor  accid  :nt  pro 
(tuestioiii   of   sharp   dispute; 

The  ip.sue  of  whether  plutonlii  m  j<nd 
.-i/ailar  lutt orials  cm  1:?  adequate  ly  and 
tTfjeptably  safeguarded  Irom  the  "t,  and 
nuclear  facilities  and  shiomenl  5  pro- 
tected frorti  .sabotage,  is  now  cone  (ded  to 
b»  an  open  one  which  will  take  'cveia! 
:.ears  to  decide; 

Thirty  years  into  the  nuclear  ag  ;  there 
i.s  still  no  plan  for  the  long-term  itorage 
of  high-level  radioactive  wastes. 

Tiiese  i-stjucs  are  in  addition  to  the 
serious  questions  v.hich  have  ari  en  re- 
garding the  economics  and  reliat  ility  of 
nuclear  plants. 

The  introduction  of  the  IjMFBF  v.ovild 
heighten  the  overall  risks  of  nuclei  r  pow- 
er by  introducing  a  new  range  ol  major 
accident  ri.sks,  including  the  co  "e  dis- 
ruptive fvccident,  and  by  movi  \%  the 
( ountvy  deeper  into  the  nightmari  sh  Plu- 
tonium economy.  Breeder  tecl  nologv 
would  thus  heighten  what  is  ah  eady  a 
major  public  acceptability  prob  em.  If 
present  trends  continue,  it  can  !  >e  pre- 
dicted with  assurance  that  deploy]  lent  of 
LMFBR's  commercially  will  be  m  ;t  with 
v.idespread  and  intense  public  concern 
and  opposition. 

These  three  factors  are  inter:  elated. 
A  decision  in  the  coming  months  ;o  con- 
tinue with  the  CRBR  project  a  ad  the 
priority  LMFBR  program  woul  1  lock 
ERDA  into  a  long-term  commiti  lent  to 
developing  the  reactor.  It  would  1  le  up  a 
major  share  of  the  agency's  budgi  t,  thus 
holding  back  the  development  o  pref- 
erable nonflssion  options.  Then,  tiaving 
spent  enormous  sums,  the  countrj  would 
find  itself  with  a  reactor  whlcl  i  must 
eventually  be  used  only  because  of  the 
great  public  and  private  investm  ;nts  In 
it  and  our  failure  to  have  develoi  ed  ap- 
propriate alternatives.  The  error  would 
be  comix)unded  because  any  atte  npt  to 
deploy  the  breeder  widely  woull  raise 
the  energy-environment  confrontation 
to  an  unprecedented  Intensity.  lIRDA't. 
gift  to  the  Nation  would  then  be  not  an 
acceptable  source  of  abundant  energy 
but  rather  a  running  sore— a  con  inuing 
source  of  national  divisiveness  aid  dis- 
appointment. 

I  strongly  urge  this  House  to  iipporr 
the  Coughlin  amendment.  This  ( mend- 
ment  will  prevent  a  premature  c<  mmit- 
ment  of  billions  to  a  program  whli  h  may 
be  unnecessary,  which  may  prev<  nt  the 
development     of     alternative      energy 
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sources,  and  which  may  because  of  Its 
inherent  dangers  be  imacceptable  to  the 
public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Coimecticut 

(Mr.  MOFFETT)  . 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Coughlin  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  bill  represents  tragically  misguided 
energy  research  and  development  prior- 
ities. More  money  is  included  for  certain 
highly  questionable  nuclear  projects  than 
for  all  the  nonnuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  combined.  As  one 
who  feels  that  these  nonnuclear  alterna- 
tives hold  the  greatest  promise  for  safe, 
efficient  and  economic  energy  sources  in 
the  long  run,  I  may  have  to  oppose  this 
bill  unless,  through  amendments,  the 
nonnuclear  priorities  are  substantially 
increased  vis-a-vis  the  breeder  and  other 
nuclear  programs. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
funds  for  solar  energy  development.  Con- 
siderable evidence  suggests  that  this  may 
be  our  best  energy  source  in  the  long  run, 
not  to  mention  one  of  our  safest  and 
cheapest.  Unfortunately,  I  suppose,  the 
major  energy  companies  have  so  far 
found  It  difficult  to  obtain  leases  or 
franchises  on  this  resource.  I  am  certain 
it  will  not  take  them  long  to  devise  a  way, 
but  until  they  do,  solar  power  seems  des- 
tined to  technological  neglect.  It  Is  not 
that  people  do  not  want  solar  power — ^it  is 
simply  that  the  big  businesses  Involved 
do  not  want  it,  at  least  not  yet.  In  the 
meantime,  the  task  falls  to  us  in  Con- 
gress. We  have  before  us  an  opportunity 
to  improve  the  situation  considerably,  by 
voting  to  increase  the  solar  share  of  this 
budget. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  the 
lingering  presumption  that  solar  energy 
Is  somehow  unrealistic  or  Impractical 
on  a  large  scale.  This  misconception 
seems  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  the  major  feasibility  stud- 
ies done  on  solar  energy  have  been  con- 
ducted by  firms  such  as  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse — companies  with  a 
big  interest  in  nuclear  energy.  The  con- 
clusions have  tended  to  be  disparaging 
at  best.  Governmental  feasibility  studies, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  more 
promising.  The  highly  respected  Paley 
Presidential  Commission  hi  1952  declared 
solar  to  be  a  better  alternative  than 
nuclear.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
itself  concluded  in  a  1973  report  that 
solar  fimding  for  1976  ought  to  be  about 
$190  million,  considerably  more  than 
ERDA  or  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  are  suggesting.  In  the  same 
vein,  David  Freeman  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's Energy  Policy  project  has  stated 

that- 
Solar  energy  ...  is  no  longer  an  esoteric 
source  of  energy,  and  It  Is  worth  a  ctMnmlt- 
ment  similar  to  that  given  any  other  major 
source. 

When  the  major  energy  suppliers  tell 
us  that  solar  technologies  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  for  "large-scale"  energy  sys- 
tems, we  ought  to  pause  and  wonder.  Do 
we  really  want  "large-scale"  systems? 
Are  not  they  a  primary  cause  of  the  mess 
we  are  in  right  now?  Is  not  one  of  the 
beauties  of  solar  power  the  fact  that  it 


could  move  us  In  the  opposite  direction, 
away  from  over-concentrated  energy  sys- 
tons  and  toward  decentralized,  small- 
scale  but  widespread  systems?  SoUur  and 
other  such  energy  firms  can  move  us 
away  from  our  present  "Buck  Rogers" 
approach. 

The  potential  benefit  of  solar  technol- 
ogies for  the  average  American  and  the 
middle  income  family  must  not  be  un- 
derrated. Even  the  simplest  applications 
of  this  technology,  such  as  heating  and 
cooling,  which  are  es.sentially  ready  to 
go  right  now.  could  do  wonders  as  far  as 
giving  the  American  family  a  big  voice 
in  its  energy  budget,  as  hundreds  of 
owners  of  solar  homes  across  the  coun- 
try can  testify.  More  complex  technolo- 
gies, such  as  the  conversion  of  solar  en- 
ergy to  electrical  power,  hold  even 
greater  promise. 

As  far  as  the  overall  contribution  to 
our  energy  needs,  reliable  estimates  in- 
dicate that  solar  energy  could  supply 
30  to  35  percent  of  our  total  requirements 
within  25  years,  if  the  research  and  de- 
velopment is  begim  now.  Other  studies 
suggest  that  a  60-percent  reduction  of 
residential  use  is  possible  with  full  solar 
development.  Solar  power  is  clean  and 
safe.  It  is  eminently  realizable  in  the  near 
future.  It  promises  to  be  quite  inexpen- 
sive, aud  is  not  depletable.  Its  costs  can- 
not rise,  and,  perhaps  most  impoi-tantly. 
simlight  catmot  be  withheld  from  the 
public  by  any  cartel  or  corporation. 

Contrast  this  with  nuclear  power.  I  re- 
fer specifically  to  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor,  since  it  so  clearly  dom- 
inates this  budget  authorization.  It  has 
been  my  understanding  for  years  tliat 
Congress  would  have  an  opportunity, 
prior  to  construction  of  any  plants,  to  re- 
view in  full  the  breeder  program.  Such 
a  review  would  only  seem  wise,  given  the 
tremendous  cost  overruns,  the  numerous 
time  delays,  the  disconcerting  questions 
of  safety  and  national  security,  and  the 
fact  that  ERDA  itself  has  requested  an 
18-month  study  on  whether  the  Termes- 
see  Clinch  River  demonstration  plant  Is 
even  needed  at  this  time. 

Nonetheless,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  wants  to  go  ahead  with 
the  pm-chase  of  long-term  capital  Items 
for  the  construction  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  despite  the  lack  of  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  committee's  own  review 
of  the  program  Is  liK»mplete,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  fast  fiux  test  fa- 
ciUty,  originally  scheduled  to  be  in  oper- 
ation before  the  production  decisions  on 
the  Clinch  River  faciUty  so  as  to  provide 
the  latter  with  crucial  information  and 
technology,  has  itself  fallen  years  be- 
hind schedule.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
this  authorization  bill  severely  limits  the 
funds  available  for  the  development  of 
alternative  systems  by  locking  us  Into 
this  singularly  expensive  and  unprovea 
program. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  would  do  three 
very  sensible  and  reasonable  things.  It 
would  change  this  program's  authoriza- 
tion from  an  open-ended  one  to  a  single 
year  authorization.  It  woidd  reauliv  a 
complete  study  of  the  project  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment.  Finally, 


it  woidd  delete  construction  and  long- 
term  procurement  fimds  from  the  bill.  It 
would  not  "gut"  the  bill,  nor  would  It 
cut  funds  for  research  and  develc^iment. 

ERDA  has  claimed  that  the  breeder 
will  produce  50  percent  of  our  projected 
electricity  demand  in  2020.  But  solar, 
geothermal,  fusion,  conservation,  and 
other  energy  sources  can  provide  up- 
ward of  80  percent  of  that  demand,  ac- 
cording to  con.servative  estimat'^s  by  the 
AEC  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Moreover,  many  of  these  technolo- 
gies can  be  productive  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, while  the  breeder  will  not  even  be 
economically  competitive  in  this  century. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  concluded  that  the  breeder  program 
could  easily  be  delayed  4  to  12  years  with- 
out a  setback  in  its  future  productivity. 
All  we  ask  is  that  there  be  a  1-year  delay 
in  the  purchase  of  expensive  long-lead- 
time  items.  Anv  other  course  of  action 
would  amount  to  a  de  facto  ccnnmitment 
to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  this 
breeder  plant,  before  Congress  has  the 
chance  to  study  the  facts  and  make  a 
balanced,  sensible  decision.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and  to  oppose  the  authorization  bill  if  its 
priorities  are  not  restructured  todav. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Mters). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  have  been  terms  used  thLs 
afternoon  by  the  opponents  to  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  here  such  as 
"haste,"  and  "premature  commitment." 
suggesting  that  we  are  jumping  into  this 
program  without  adequate  research. 

The  facility  at  Clinch  River  itself  is 
part  of  the  research,  and  there  has  been 
much  research  going  into  a  very,  very 
much  needed  program  to  provide  our 
energy  for  the  future. 

This  Nation  does  not  have  an  energy 
shortage  today,  but  by  action  we  might 
take  hei-e  this  afternoon  we  could  create 
a  very  severe  shortage  or  disaster  In  en- 
ergy supply  for  the  future,  causing  mass 
imemployment  and  massive  slowdowns 
and  cutbacks  in  our  economy  as  well  as 
in  the  severe  imjiact  upon  the  lives  of  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
disaster  to  slow  down  this  very  much 
needed  program. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs,  Mof- 
FBTT  and  Sharp,  Ms.  Chisholm,  and 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Hayes  of  Indiana.  Fisher. 
Patxison  of  New  York,  Tsongas,  Bedell. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Edgar  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Harkin.) 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Danielson 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCormack.> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  . 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  California.  Mr.  ChaXv- 
man,  for  the  past  several  years  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor — ^LMFBR— 
has  dominated  the  Federal  energy  re- 
search and  development  program.  Total 
R&D.  for  the  LMFBR  is  now  estimated 
at  $10.6  billicMi,  a  threefold  cost  Increase 
from  the  original  estimate  made  In  1969. 
A  oombinaticm  of  Inflation  and  unantic- 
ipated technological  complexities  have 
created  the  increase. 
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Breeder  reactors  produce  more  fission- 
able fuel  than  they  consume  and  would 
therefore  conserve  uranium  resources. 
Owing  to  uncertainties  as  to  the  extent 
of  domestic  uranium  reserves  and  in  elec- 
trical power  growth  projections  and  be- 
cause of  competing  demands  on  the  en- 
ergy budget  by  only  recently  perceived 
needs  to  develop  alternative  energy 
sources,  there  is  disagreement  both  with- 
in and  outside  the  Govenunent  as  to 
when  the  LMFBR  is  worth  t'le  invest- 
ment. At  issue  is,  should  we  pour  by  far 
tlie  largest  shaie  of  all  our  energy  eggs 
into  the  breeder  basket? 

In  the  near  future  Consress  will  be 
asked  to  authorize  a  significant  new 
phase  in  the  breeder  development — the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor— CRBR— 
demonstration  plant  at  a  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $1.5  billion.  The  debate  on 
this  decision  centers  on  whether  or  not 
this  design  will  prove  to  be  economically 
or  environmentally  acceptable  as  an  en- 
ergy option. 

The  LMFBR  has  enormous  ix)tential 
as  a  source  of  electricity.  It  is  possible 
that  savings  in  fuel  costs  and  in  uranium 
use  could  amount  to  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  early  in  the  21st  century  wiiich 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  de- 
velopment costs  we  are  now  incurring. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  added 
costs  associated  with  the  sodium  coolant 
and  reactor  geometry,  ERDA  estimates 
that  capital  costs  for  commercial  breed- 
ers would  exceed  those  for  existing  light 
water  reactors  by  about  $100  per  kilowatt 
capacity  in  unescalated  1974  dollars — or 
a  20-percent  difference.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  the  Goverrunent's  role  in  sub- 
sidizing breeders  after  the  CRBR  project 
and  further  cost  increases  resulting  from 
design  changes  and  safety  requirements. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  clear  that  a 
breeder  economy  will  outpace  other  en- 
ergy economies — even  after  several  dec- 
ades of  operation. 

Several  more  questions  come  to  mind. 
On  the  one  hand.  ERDA  and  the  utilities 
project  an  annual  electrical  energy 
growth  rate  of  6  to  7  percent  per  year — 
doubling  time  10  to  12  years.  At  this  rate, 
by  the  turn  of  the  century,  few  wotild 
disagree  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
breeder  or  the  rapid  development  of  an 
alternative  energy  technology,  a  lot  of 
uranium  and  coal  would  have  to  be  mined 
and  burned.  Bypassing  the  breeder  might 
then  take  its  environmental  toll — both 
In  laud  use  and  in  the  atmospheric  pol- 
lution from  using  coal. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  people  be- 
lieve that  the  6-percent  rate  is  far  too 
high — that  efficiency  and  conservation  in 
energy  systems  need  not  require  a  four- 
fold increase  in  our  electricity  consump- 
tion between  now  and  2000. 

The  extent  of  domestic  uraniiun  re- 
sources is  another  crucial  question.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  urged  to  proceed 
quickly  with  the  breeder  because  of 
dwindling  uranium  supplies  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
uraniimi  we  have.  Some  studies  suggest 
that  we  do  have  adequate  uranium  re- 
sources to  significantly  delay  the  onset 
of  the  breeder.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  evaluation  of  ERDA's 


proposed  final  environmental  statement 
on  the  breeder,  states  that: 

A  delay  of  4  to  12  years  mighl  be  accom- 
modated without  significantly  n  duclng  the 
uranium  conservation  value  of  i  he  breeder. 
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step  in  developing  commercial 
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should  provide  valuable  Information 
about  the  viability  and  performance  of 
LMFBR's.  If  the  studies  indicate  an  ur- 
gency for  a  commercial  LMFBR  pro- 
gram, we  should  commit  ourselves  to  Its 
full-scale  demonstration  as  a  national 
goal. 

In  this  way,  we  can  better  assure  our- 
:>elves  of  an  environmentally  and  eco- 
nomically sound  energy  future  and  a 
well-paced,  well-managed  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Coughlin  amendment, 
and  request  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  ChaU-man.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  debate  from  a  perspective 
that  the  decisions  we  make  today  will 
have  a  crucial  impnct,  an  undetermined 
number  of  years  from  now,  on  our  abil- 
ity to  function  as  a  nation.  Dm-ing  debate 
on  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Con- 
version Act  of  1975,  evei*y  Member  in 
this  Chamber  has  become  more  sensitive 
to  the  urgency  of  our  dwindling  do- 
mestic resources  of  energy.  This  dwindl- 
ing supply,  compounded  by  this  Nation's 
increasing  demand  for  energy,  requires 
that  we  evaluate  honestly  all  options  at 
our  disposal. 

It  will  take  courage  to  advocate  a  con- 
servation plan  for  Americans  because  we 
know  that  there  is  no  way  that  it  will  be 
painless. 

The  corollary  to  consen'ation  is  in- 
creased energy  production.  As  we  au- 
thorize research  and  development  funds 
for  ERDA,  we  have  to  step  back  and  dis- 
passionately evaluate  the  merits  of  every 
dollar  of  expenditure.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  our  investment  In  enfergy  re- 
search is  painfully  Inadequate.  For  a 
nation  which  annually  appropriates  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  for  defense,  it 
seems  a  folly  to  me  that  we  are  willing 
to  sit  back  casually  when  our  internal 
defense,  an  economy  based  upon  cheap 
energy,  is  threatening  to  disintegrate.  I 
believe  that  a  realistic  appropriation  for 
energy  research  is  an  essential  invest- 
ment in  America. 

We  are  debating  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
an  authorization  of  over  a  half  billion 
dollars  for  the  breeder  program.  In  con- 
trast, we  are  considering  an  Investment 
of  only  $143  million  for  solar  energy 
programs.  Other  alternative  energy 
sources  which  have  demonstrated  more 
than  marginal  potential  such  as  fusion 
and  geothermal  energy  have  not  fared 
as  well. 

"While  optimistic  estimates  place  the 
breeder  as  commercially  competitive  with 
tlie  light  water  reactor  In  the  1990's,  It 
may  never  be  commercially  viablle  for 
many  years  Into  the  21st  centiu-y. 

There  Is  little  argument  today  that  the 
breeder  reactor  Is  technically  feasible. 
Tlie  question  Is  whether  It  Is  economi- 
cally feasible.  (The  breeder  will  never 
become  a  reality  as  long  as  It  Is  economi- 
cally advantageous  to  continue  building 
light  water  reactors.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  the  breeder  win  In  no  way  be  af- 
fected by  a  1  year  delay  In  construc- 


Ing  the  Clinch  River  breeder.  For  that 
matter,  I  do  not  see  a  significant  effect 
in  delaying  construction  for  the  4  to  12 
years  recommended  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  last  April,  a 
recommendation  by  an  agency  usually 
faced  with  strong  political  pressure  to 
defend  administration  positions.  What 
w-ill  have  a  strong  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  are  the  supply  of  uran- 
ium and  the  electrical  demand  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  reliable  data  to 
project  these  two  functions  to  better 
analyze  the  advantages  of  proceeding 
with  the  LMFBR  program.  Tlie  Coughlin 
amendment  will  act  as  an  important  buf- 
fer to  the  confilcting  reports  all  of  us 
have  been  exposed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  program  has  been  shrouded  in 
controversy  almost  since  the  time  we  in 
the  Congress  knew  what  the  acronym 
LMFBR  stood  for.  In  theory,  the  LMFBR 
has  the  potential  to  make  us  energy  In- 
dependent. In  theory,  the  LMFBR  could 
virtually  put  an  end  to  coal  mining 
which  ravishes  our  land,  pollutes  our  air 
and  poisons  thousands  of  miners.  In 
theory,  the  breeder  can  convert  a  use- 
less stockpile  of  nonfisslonable  uranitmi 
into  what  may  be  the  precious  metal  in 
the  21st  century — plutoniiun.  But  in 
practice,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  LMFBR  may 
be  a  safety  and  security  hazard  which 
we  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  94th  Congi-ess.  I  frankly 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  LMFBR  con- 
troversy. Since  that  time.  I  have  com- 
piled a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
reports,  and  leaflets  on  this  emotional 
issue.  I  have  attended  some  briefings, 
and  I  have  had  a  number  of  discussions 
with  my  staff  on  whether  I  should  sup- 
port or  oppose  this  program.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  reference  material  which 
I  have  seen  has  principally  reflected  the 
special  interests  of  two  extreme  lobbies. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  support  the  doctrines 
of  either  side,  and  my  instincts  are  that 
the  "truth"  hes  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

I  would  be  amazed  if  there  Is  a  single 
Member  to  this  Chamber  who  has  not 
been  aware  of  the  battle  taking  place  for 
our  votes.  The  volume  of  reports  and  re- 
buttals to  reports,  and  even  rebuttals  to 
the  rebuttals  have  crystallzed  In  my  mind 
that  It  Is  too  difficult  at  this  time  to  ob- 
jectively evaluate  the  merits  of  the 
LMFBR  program.  Ev&ry  hkember  can 
vote  on  the  Coughlin  amendment  and 
rationalize  his  vote  either  way  with  a 
pile  of  analyses.  For  me.  this  has  caused  a 
great  personal  agony,  because  I  consider 
the  decision  to  build  the  Clinch  River 
plant  an  almost  irreversible  step. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  I  will  support  the 
Coughlin  amendment  not  because  I  am 
antinuclear,  but  because  1  do  not  feel 
that  there  is  a  reliable  report  that  I  can 
have  confidence  in  before  I  cast  my  vote 
for  what  will  Inevitably  be  a  $10  billion 
program.  ERDA  has  made  tiie  LMFBR 
the  No.  1  priority,  and  I  am  f ai-  from  con- 
vinced that  it  should  be. 

Can  we  honestly  put  aside  the  potential 
of  alternative  sources  of  energy  such  as 
solar  or  geothermal?  Can  we  even  rmsh 
aside  other  reactor  designs  with  promise 
In  favor  of  the  LMFBR?  Are  we  voting 


on  emotion,  or  are  we  consldolng  the 
information  we  have?  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  controversy  Is  not  one  of 
nuclear-antlnuclestr,  but  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  We  will  find  ways  to  overcome 
the  threat  of  core  meltdowns  and  loss  of 
coolant  accidents.  We  will  develop  a  sys- 
tem to  guard  against  the  diversion  of 
plutoniiun.  But  if  electrical  demand 
does  not  rise  as  much  as  6  percent  each 
year,  or  if  uranium  reserves  discovered 
increase  as  a  result  of  a  further  incen- 
tive to  search,  tlien  tlie  safety  and  se- 
curity arguments  are  academic.  If  a  light 
water  reactor  is  cheaper  to  build  and  op- 
erate than  an  LMFBR.  then  no  matter 
how  many  billions  of  dollars  the  Federal 
Government  commits  to  the  program,  the 
LMFBR  is  a  white  elephant.  The  Cough- 
lin amendment  in  no  way  inhibits  re- 
search and  development  on  this  program 
which  may  be  needed.  Not  a  single  job 
will  be  lest  by  deleting  construction  fund- 
ing. What  the  amendment  does  do  is  de- 
lay for  a  single  year  the  program  and 
provide  a  definitive  study  on  parameters 
which  we  must  be  able  to  gage  with 
more  accuracy  than  we  have  now  before 
we  can  make  intelligent  decisions,  based 
on  data  free  from  the  manipulations  ol 
special  interest  groups. 

If  the  LMFBR  ever  does  become  viably 
commercial.  I  do  not  foresee  a  1-year 
delay  as  having  any  negative  impact.  The 
ixjsitive  impact  of  this  amendment  mav 
brighten  our  future. 

ERDA's  emphasis  on  the  breeder  as 
the  road  to  energy  independence  may 
well  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophesy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  are  neglecting 
other  promising  technologies.  We  have 
not  provided  incentives  for  more  exhaus- 
tive uranium  explorations.  The  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  which  could  pro- 
vide a  safer,  cleaner,  more  efficient,  and 
more  economical  alternative  to  nuclear 
energy  may  come  too  late  to  reverse  the 
machinery  of  nuclear  dependence  and 
the  risks  associated  with  that  depend- 
ence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  mj-  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Frasek). 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
read  the  committee  report,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  the  frank- 
ness of  the  statements  contained  In  it. 

With  five  major  studies  still  pending, 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  commit  ourselves 
to  all  these  items  is  like  sajring,  "We  are 
going  to  hold  up  the  design  of  an  air- 
plane, but  we  are  going  to  order  the 
engine,  the  wings,  the  gasoline  tank,  and 
the  control  system." 

The  genUeman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  McCoRMACK)  says  that  there  will 
be  design  changes  in  the  next  24  months. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  lookini; 
for,  but  how  can  we  have  design  changes 
If  we  have  already  ordered  the  com- 
ponents? 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  cuts  we  have  here  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, but  of  the  executive  branch.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  committee  will  be  scruti- 
nizing tills  program  very  cf  icfully,  and 
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that  it  will  consider  reductions  in  the 
light  of  a  recommended  slowdown  of  this 
program. 

There  are  serious  questions  about  the 
pace  and  priority  of  our  fast  breeder  re- 
actor program.  Of  particular  relevance 
here  Is  the  adequacy  of  domestic  uraniimi 
resources  as  well  as  projections  of  future 
electricity  needs. 

There  are  equally  serious  questions 
about  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
program  and  about  the  proposed  man- 
agement of  the  Clinch  River  demonstra- 
tion plant. 

There  are  uncertainties  about  Pluto- 
nium recycling,  a  process  necessary  to  the 
breeder  program,  as  well  as  doubts 
about  the  design  of  the  Clinch  River 
plant,  particularly  the  safety  aspects. 

All  these  questions  are  under  active 
study.  ERDA  will  report  to  the  Congress 
on  June  30  on  the  Nation's  energy  prior- 
ities. The  final  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  breeder  program  will 
be  completed  about  July  l.  The  General 
Accouni.ing  OfBce,  which  has  reported  on 
costs  and  management  of  the  program, 
has  not  yet  completed  an  issiie  paper, 
also  due  next  month,  "on  the  broad  range 
of  promises  and  uncertainties  of  the  total 
breeder  program." 

The  Nuclear  Reifulatory  Commission — 
NRC^^urrently  has  under  review  the  re- 
cycling of  Plutonium  In  existing  light- 
water  reactors.  A  decision  is  expected  in 
late  1977  or  early  1978.  If  the  NRC  should 
decide  against  Plutonium  lecy cling  on 
grounds  of  health,  safety,  or  safeguards, 
this  would  have  grave  implications  for 
the  LMFBR  since  the  same  criteria  would 
apply. 

In  addition  ERDA  has  in  tlie  past  few 
weeks  requested  an  18-month  study  of 
the  whole  program  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

It  would  be  premature  to  tske  action 
now  on  a  new,  perhaps  Irrevocable,  phase 
of  the  program  before  all  the  evidence 
is  in. 

The  principal  argiunents  for  a  crash 
schedule  to  get  the  breeder  on  Ime  are: 
first,  that  if  we  rely  solely  on  conven- 
tional light-water  reactors,  our  uranium 
supplies  will  be  depleted  in  25  to  SO 
years;  and  second,  that  the  only  way  to 
meet  increased  electricity  demand  con- 
sumption in  the  next  century  is  through 
the  breeder. 

But  the  extent  of  our  uranium  supplies 
Is  not  certain.  A  recent  AEC  study  rec- 
ommended "an  aggressive,  accelerated 
effort ...  to  better  define  the  lllcely  avail- 
ability and  producibility  of  economic 
uranium  resources  in  the  United  States 
.  .  .  [and]  that  the  LMFBR  program 
should  be  reassessed  as  additional  re- 
source data  becomes  available." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy—EPA— In  its  April  comments  on 
the  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  breeder,  noted  that  the 
AEC's  energy  demand  projections  were 
much  Inflated.  EPA  pointed  out  that 
uranium  would  not  be  consumed  in  light- 
water  reactors  as  rapidly  as  the  AEC  had 
projected,  and  therefore  the  need  for 
early  Introduction  of  the  breeder  was 
lessened. 

ERDA  Adminlstratpr  Robert  Seamans 
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And,  in  fact,  at  ERDA's 
committee  has  recommended 
of   $50.4  million  for   the 
plant.    This    reduction.    ... 
leaves  considerable  funding 
$40  million — which  could  be 
preparation  and  procurement 
lead  items  for  construction  o 
Once  these  fimds  are  approval 
diflBcult  to  change  the 
breeder  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 

port   the    Coughlin    

would  clearly  provide  no 
our  energy  supplies  and  wouk 
that  what  we  are  doing  is 
sible  thing. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes    the    gentleman    from 

(Mr.  QUILLEN). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr 

in  opposition  to  the „. 

ment  and  heartily  endoree 
River  breeder  reactor  project. 

It  is  a  demonstration  pro. 
this  was  in  the  formulation  s 
any  site  was  selected,  I 
that  it  be  in  my  district 
safe  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessa 
under  way  for  the  benefit  of 
of  this  Nation  to  make  us  se 
energy-wise. 

We  must  not  violate  our 

We  must  vote  down  the „. 

ment  and  proceed  full  speed 
this  very  fine  demonstration 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  . 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
BLOum) . 

<By  unanimous  consent,  ._ 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  H.*RKn 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQU 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chair 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
state  his  parliamentary 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  

consimied  in  a  parliamentary 
not  be  charged  against  the 
raises  it;  is  that  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  _... 
the  gentleman  from  New 
Pish). 

<By  unanimous  consent, 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
suaded  by  the  arguments  we 
today    that    a    vote    for    the 
amendment  is  in  the  public 

(By  unanimous  consent,  _ 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Harkii 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chalrmar 
support  of  the  Coughlin 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  California  (Mr. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  _ 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  _... 
need  not  be  anti-nuclear  to 
ous  doubts  about  the  breedei 

Indeed,  even  if  it  were  a  ^ 

tion — and  it  is  not — the  breedei 
even  be  needed  by  the  time  i( 
mercially  available.  By  the 
conservative   estimates   by   th( 
Energy  Commission  and  the 
Science  Foimdation  show  that 
tential  contribution  of  solar, 
furion.  other  energy  sources 

vation  could,  if  properly 

hould  sup-     duce  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 

It,   which     energy    demand.    This    ^, 

threat  to     than  favorably  with  ERDA^ 
make  sure     that  the  breader  is  needed  to  ^ 
best  pos-     percent  of  the  projected  electrrc^l 
demand  in  2020. 
recog-        From  a  cost  standpoint,  the 
Tennessee     cconomi'cal  advantages  of  the 
reactor  are  also  in  serious  _> 
cost  of  the  total  program  has 
etcd— tripling  from  $3.3  billior 
to  $10.7  biUion— with  little  to 
it  than  paper  promises,  design 
and  unresolved  health,  safety 
vironmental  problems. 

Moreover,  the  Nuclear  _. 
Agency  says  it  will  take  at  leas 
to  decide  whether  Plutonium 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  reactor . 
by  that  time  probably  $2  billion 
will  have  been  spent  on  deve 
Plutonium  producing  breeder 

Once   the   long-lead   time   .. 
contracted  for,  the  commitment 

been  made  and  it  will  be 

expensive,  to  make  substantive 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN's  amendment . 
alternative  by  providing  that 
shall  be  expended  for  on-site  — ,., 
tion  of  the  CRBR  demonstration 
or  for  procurement  of  long 
items  for  the  plant. 

This  amendment  would  thus 
more  than  just  the  money  ( 
delaying  construction  of  the 

least  1  year,  there  would  be 

rent  studies  on  the  CRBR  to 
pleted  and  time  for  Congress  to 
these  studies.  Delay  in  this  ca._ 
not  weaken  the  breeder  progran 
Chair.  necessary  R.  &  D.  will  still  be 

to  continue, 
ork    (Mr.        ^s  Mr.  Coughlin  has  pointed 
question   is   essentially   one   of 
Mr.    Fish     While  not  jeopardizing  the  future 
program,  we  could  prevent 

:  am  per-    arrangements  which  might 

ifave  heard    '"  loss  of  jobs,  greater  disruptlofi 

Coughlin    program  and  further  reluctance 
interest.         mistakes. 

Nolan        Considering  the  enormous  ^^^. 
.)  inherent  dangers  of  the  breeder 

I  rise  in     it  is  vital  that  Congress  take  a 
at  the  program  on  an  anniial  . 
gentleman       The  liquid  fast  metal  breeder 
is  not  just  a  nuclear  reactor  by 
Chbii-man,  I    name.  By  transforming  more 
B^iCormaclc    Into  Plutonium  than  it  uses, 
unavoidably  produces  large 
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man-made  radioactive  materials  that 
could  be  destructive  to  life  for  thousands 
of  years. 

Plutonium,  which  is  basic  to  the 
breeder,  is  fiendishly  toxic.  A  millionth 
of  a  gram  has  been  shown  capable  of  pro- 
ducing cancer  in  anmials.  Only  last  week 
a  new  scientific  study  reported  that  Plu- 
tonium from  nuclear  testing  is  in  the  soil 
jind  oceans  all  over  the  globe  and  may  be 
Retting  into  our  food  chain  and  hence 
into  human  beings,  with  as  yet  unknown 
but  jwssibly  fatal  consequences  for  all 
mankind. 

There  is  grave  potential  for  widespread 
pfji.soning  of  the  earth  re.sulting  from  ac- 
cidei\tial  and  or  deliberate  releases  of 
Plutonium.  Because  these  breeders  use 
highly  enriched  Plutonium  packed  very 
tightly,  it  is  possible  under  accident  con- 
ditions for  a  breeder  reactor  to  explode. 
Present  light  water  reactors,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  explode.  Plutoniiun  is  also 
suitable  for  the  fabrication  of  nuclear 
weapons,  a  process  whicli  is  not  tech- 
nically difficult  once  the  nuclear  material 
is  in  hand.  The  amount  to  make  a  nu- 
clear weapon  is  small,  from  10  to 
20  pounds,  about  the  size  of  a  Softball. 
The  possibility  of  acts  of  sabotage  and 
terrorism  against  nuclear  facilities  and 
shipments  is  vei-y  real. 

The  ijosslble  dangei-s  and  costs  of  a 
Plutonium  economy  are  so  grave  that  we 
simply  cannot  affoi'd  to  make  any  ba.^iic 
mistakes. 

Given  the  serious  nature  of  these 
problems,  and  given  the  crossroads  we 
have  reached  in  the  breeder  program, 
there  is  still  time  for  Congress  to  eval- 
uate what  role  the  breeder  \i'ill  play  in 
our  Nation's  energy  futui'e.  We  need 
that  time,  and  Mi*.  Coughlin's  amend- 
ment would  assure  that  we  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Lujan)  . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  as- 
tonishes me,  really,  how  we  can  sit  here 
and  some  decide  that  we  should  not  go 
on  with  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor,  or  any  breeder  reactor,  for  that 
matter.  We  have  no  alternative. 

I  do  not  look  forward  to  spending 
some  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars on  developing  a  new  type  of  reactor 
but  I  have  sat  for  hours  and  hours  on 
different  committees,  and  looked  at  the 
problem  to  see  hovi-  we  could  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  this  countiy  without 
going  into  a  breeder  program  and, 
iiankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  havhig  ex- 
amined all  of  the  alternatives,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  way  that  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  energy  needs  of 
this  country  is  to  go  ahead  with  tlie 
breeder  reactor  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
liizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  faU- 
nre  to  adopt  the  Coughlin  amendment 
would  be  like  taking  a  flying  leap  into  a 
swimming  pool  with  the  intent  of  find- 
ing out  later  whether  there  is  water  in  it. 

There  are  serious  environmental  prob- 
k-iii.s  involved  with  the  liquid  metal  fast 


breeder  reactor — LMFBR.  Tliere  are 
problems  of  safety,  problems  of  disposal 
of  the  waste,  problems  with  handling 
Plutonium,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING)  pointed  out.  There  are 
studies  going  on  at  present  on  an 
enviroimiental  impact  statement  to 
anspss  these  problems.  I  think  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  without  having 
the  environmental  answers  that  are 
npcessai^y  would  be  the  height  of  foil}'. 

I  disagree  with  the  interpretation  of 
tile  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Youno 
01  the  letter  Irom  the  Environmental 
PiTotection  Agency  Administrator.  Mr. 
Train  stated  clearly  that  there  are  serious 
environmental  problems  with  the 
LMFBR  that  need  to  be  resolved  and  tliai 
development  of  the  breeder  can  be  de- 
layed until  resolution  of  these  problems. 
Indeed,  his  letter  when  issued  caused 
quite  a  sen.sation  for  this  veiy  reason, 
because  he  said  that  our  power  needs  had 
been  considerably  overstated.  On  this 
basi.s.  he  concluded  that  no  haim  would 
be  done  by  delaying  the  Clinch  River 
decision  12  to  14  months  while  envii-on- 
mental  answers  are  obtained.  Tliis  is 
clearly  what  should  be  done. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the 
Coughlin  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chair  recoyuizes 
the    gentleman    from   New   York    (Mr. 

HO«TON  » . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
very  important  that  we  vote  for  the 
McCormack  amendment  and  oppo^^e  the 
Coughlin  amendment. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
emy is  vei-y  much  concerned  and  aware 
of  the  problems  of  the  breeder  program. 
We  have  a  special  committee  appohited 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washhigton  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACKi,  that  has  spent  many  hours  al- 
ready and  will  continue  to  spend  many 
more  hours  reviewing  this  program.  I 
think  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to 
terminate  or  materially  afffect  tliis  pro- 
gram before  concluding  our  study.  I  think 
it  is  veiy  important  for  us  to  find  all 
sources  of  energy.  We  cannot  relj'  upon 
solar  or  geothermal  enei-gy  but  must  de- 
pend upon  coal  or  nuclear  at  this  time. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against 
tlie  Cougiilin  amendment. 
.  Mi .  Chairman,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses the  deletion  of  long-lead  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  first  fast  breeder 
leartor  demonstration  plant. 

Since  I  am  a  recent  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  study  the  history 
of  a  number  of  the  nuclear  programs. 
This  included  the  civilian  reactor  pro- 
grain. 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  tlie 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  along  with  representatives 
of  industry,  scientific  organization,  and 
members  of  the  public  generally,  delved 
into  the  questions  of  our  long-range  en- 
ergy .supply  requirements.  This  review 
culminated  with  a  report  entitled  "Ci- 
vilian Nuclear  Power— A  Report  to  the 
President,  1962."  Fmidamentally,  tlie  re- 
port addressed  itself  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  needed  a 
supplemental  source  of  energy.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  study  al-so  was  to  determine 


what  new  resources  of  energy  were  feasi- 
ble for  development.  It  was  found  that 
we  did  need  a  supplemental  energy 
source  and  the  only  practical  source 
which  could  meet  our  enormous  long- 
range  needs  was  nuclear.  The  breeder,  of 
course,  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
program  since  it  was  clearly  recognized 
that  without  the  attainment  of  the 
breeding  reaction  our  uranium  resources 
would  be  inadequate  to  fill  tlie  bill. 

The.se  findings  were  tl:e  subject  of  ex- 
tensive public  hearings.  Representatives 
of  Government,  industry,  tlie  educational 
community,  and  public  in  general  testi- 
fied to  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  report.  Tlie.se  hearings  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  1962.  All  witnesses  agreed  to 
the  findings. 

After  completion  of  this  comprehen- 
sive review,  our  Nation  proceeded  with 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy.  The 
fission  nuclear  reactor  was  made  the 
priority  effort  in  our  nuclear  program. 
The  administration,  with  the  support 
of  Congress,  also  supported  work  on 
other  .systems  hicluding  the  nucleer 
fusion  reaction  and  development  work 
on  the  upgrading  of  coal — ^by  far  our 
most  extensive  resource  or  fossil  fuel — 
as  an  energy  fuel. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  plans 
ever  prepared  for  a  technology  program 
was  developed  for  the  fission  energ>' 
program.  Tlie  program  plan  consists  of 
several  volumes  with  all  steps  necessary 
to  attain  the  final  and  ultimate  goal  of 
the  program  which  is  the  commerciali- 
zation of  tlie  breeder. 

We  have  been  following  this  program 
as  well  as  we  could.  We  are  now  in  the 
final  phases  of  the  effort  which  is  the 
constiiiction  of  a  demonstration  plant. 
This  phase,  as  it  is  in  any  field  of  tech- 
nology, is  very  expensive.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  other  energj"  technolog>'  fields, 
such  as  fusion  energy,  can  also  be 
bi'ought  to  the  demonstration  phase,  ex- 
pensive though  it  van  be,  since  this 
phase  is  Indicative  of  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  of  the  effort. 

This  preamble  was  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  to  the  reason  for  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  definitely  defer  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  phase  since  it  would  hold  up 
the  long-lead-time  procurements  which, 
by  definition,  control  the  completion  cf 
the  job. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  most  impra- 
dent  to  interrupt  an  effort,  identified  a.s 
critical  to  our  future  energy  supplies, 
until  additional  studies  are  carried  out. 
This  would  be  most  midesirable  in  this 
instance  smce,  in  addition  to  Involving 
a  critical  matter — energy — it  hivolves 
a  particular  program  which  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  study,  plamiing,  review, 
and  attention  for  over  a  decade  and  has 
progressed  to  a  veiy  advanced  stage  of 
technological  development  as  a  result 
of  over  two  decades  of  work 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  make 
my  views  completely  clear  concerning 
the  lights  and  obligations  of  membei-s 
to  review  major  technical  programs, 
such  as  the  breeder,  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation they  need.  Studies  of  this  natw-e 
are  in  progress  in  both  the  legislative 
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and  executive  branches  of  the  Ctovern- 
ment.  This  is.  and  should  be,  a  continu- 
ing  process.  But  these  activities  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  utilized  to.  a  priori, 
step  ongoing  programs  involving,  by 
their  nature,  long  periods  of  effort.  If 
iiiij  were  done  every  time  a  study  were 
st.-^rted  liecau&e  someone  came  up  with 
.'.  tiuestion.  the  options  for  benefits  from 
£uch  efforts  would  be  automatically  fore- 
closed for  the  citizens  of  tliis  Nation. 
There  may  be  instances  where  a  par- 
ticular problem  concerning  an  ongoing 
effort  would  justify  a  holdup  until  the 
problem  was  explored,  but  I  certainly 
do  not  l)eUeve  a  coet  overrun  or  slippage 
in  a  schedule  on  a  project  this  complex 
justifle.s  a  halt  tj  progress  on  the 
project. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on 
anoUier  ju.stification  which  was  given  to 
delay  the  breeder  effort.  This  tlie  .sug- 
gestion that  we  increase  our  dependence 
on  foreign  nations — the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union — who  have  major  development 
programs  on  the  breeder,  for  tlois  tech- 
nology. Our  breeder  pix)gram  is  coordi- 
nated with  foreign  nations  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  practicable,  but  it  would  be 
most  imprudent  to  increase  our  depend- 
ence to  a  degree  where  we  would  not 
truly  possess  and  control  all  phases  of 
the  technology — especially  tlie  commer- 
cial manufacLuiing  and  demonstration 
phase  wliich  is  directly  related  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  demonstra- 
tion plant.  Certainly  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
supplies  in  tlie  car,e  of  petroleum.  In 
addition  to  attahiing  technological  in- 
dependence in  all  phases  of  Uae  breeder, 
it  is  criticalJy  important  that  we  attain 
the  goal  of  practical  utilization  of  the 
breeder  at  sm  eaily  date  since,  by  stretch- 
ing out  our  independence  on  the  present 
commercial  reactors,  we  could  also  be- 
come dependent  on  foreign  uranium  sup- 
plies to  fuel  tlicse  plants.  In  summary,  it 
would  be  unwise  not  to  erert  our  best  ef- 
forts to  attain  the  program  objectives  of 
the  breeder  project— a  vhtually  limitless 
supply  of  energy  for  which  we  would  not 
have  any  foreign  dependence. 

It  would  be  especially  honic  if  we  did 
anything  to  forgo  leadeisliip  in  this 
technical  field  since  we  have  been  pio- 
neers in  the  development  of  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energj-.  Irrespective  of 
the  critical  Importance  of  this  particular 
technology— primary  energy  supply — 
there  are  too  few  technologies  remaining 
In  which  we  lead,  to  forgo  this  one. 

I  am  aware  of  the  reports  of  the  major 
efforts  being  devoted  to  the  development 
and  commercialization  of  the  breeder  In 
such  countries  as  England,  Prance,  West 
Germanj'.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
It  Is  critically  hnportant  to  obtahi  the 
facts  on  such  efforts  to  assure  our  pro- 
gram utilizes  the  lessons  which  have  been 
learned  In  the  foreign  programs  and  to 
assm-e  that  the  program  xve  follow  truly 
reflects  the  international  situation  In 
this  field.  In  my  view,  the  members  of 
Congress,  especially  those  having  specif- 
ic responsibilities  in  the  critical  field  of 
energy,  dwuld  obtain  more  firsthand  in- 
formation on  tbe  approaches  leading 
foreign  nations  are  taking  to  solve  the 
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same  problem  we  face.  A  numlx  i 
bers  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Energy  plan  to  inspect  some 
elgn  breeder  reactor  dev_l,^ 
ties  during  the  forthcoming  . 
recess  for  this  purpose.  I  plan 
pate  in  tliis  effort  to  the  maxi 
my  schedule  will  permit.  I  am 
flrstliand  uifonnation  on  _„, 
in  leading  nations  of  tlie  woric 
the  Ccngiess  as  a  whole  in  !-ifti 
facts  concerning  the  critical  a 
breeder  reactor  in  the 
energy  problem.  Uiifcrtunatel.v 
available  dm-ing  tlie  forthcom 
does  not  permit  an  in.spectir)n 
major     international     cfTorts 
br?crlcr  reacUn'  field  .«^inc  e  nca; 
.ior  industrial  nrtion.,  have  : 
program-,  in  the  field.  The 
miLt;'5  svouii  will  attempt  to  .. 
the  majc-r  Eur&pcrin  efforts  in 
coming  rocoss.  I  hoxie  that  ot. 
n.itional  programs  can  be  re 
the  rear  fuhire  to  obtain  the 
^■aluc  from  such  an  effort. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  view 
i'.ny  action  to  forego  eveiy  r 
Ftep   to   ccmplcts    our    effort 
breeder  propram  would  bo  mo 
dent   p.nd   self-defeating.   Th- 
vhich  tlie  breeder  now  holds  ii 
gram  to  attain  true  energy  in„ 
is  too  critical  to  our  futui-e  w 
.security  to  justify  any  other  . 
any  of  the  competent  and  r 
r^vicv,-s  now  ii  prosror:;,  or  t( 
ducted  in  the  future,  incMcate 
change'}  in  this  position  are  i 
modiflc.ations  can  be  made  if  _ 
tian  indicates  they  are  in  order. 

This  Congress  should  not  pu 
in  the  position  of  having  to 
option  of  fission-produced  „ 
a  decade  from  now.  To  keep 
option  viable,  the  research  an 
stration  plant  phases  of  the  _ 
gram  must  have  our  support 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wright)  . 

fBy  unanimous  consent,  Mi 
jielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Young 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Cha|r 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Wy 
RoncAtio) . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chair., 
admit  that  most  of  my  friends 
other  side  of  this  matter,  so  I 
my  friends,  my  old  friends. 

stand  that  if  we  pursue  the 

losophy.  we  wfll  be  back  in  _ 
months,  Mr.  Chairman,  wantini 
torlum  on  all  nuclear  power 

That  is  what  the  Ralph 

asked  for  several  months  ago.  . 
derstand  that  the  United  States 
lea  must  not  find  itself  now 
that  its  nuclear-  chemists  and 
cists  are  less  able  and  ^ 
Chairman,  than  are  the 

physicists  of  Germany  and 

Japan  and  of  England,  all  of  w 
ongoing    breeder    demonstr 
grams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol 
tleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Texas  yielded  his  time  to  Mr 

Mr.   RONCALIO.   Mr 
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only  have  one  breeder  research  lemon- 
sti-ator,  the  liquid  metal  conci  pt.  We 
liave  not  pursued  the  molten  salt  ►roeder 
We  have  not  pursued  the  high  U  mpera- 
ture  gas  breeder.  Thus  the  LMFl  R  pro- 
grajn  is  all  we  have  on  deck  at   )rescn(. 

Tills  problem  arose  when  some;  ne  :jaid 
to  President  Nixon  3  years  age,  "per- 
haps we  can  leap-frog  the  liquil  metal 
fa.st  breeder  i-eactor."  Tliere  is  lo  way 
to  laap-irog  the  breeder.  Then  is  no 
vay  to  face  the  problems  of  th(  future 
without  .some  faith  in  the  men  of  the 
;  cicxuific  community  of  this  Nat  on,  the 
Diiu  who  brought  ebaut  synthel  ic  rub- 
bar,  who  put  a  man  on  tiie  mo  m  in  8 
siiort  years. 

Amarica  can  still  prevail.  Bi  t  bava 
.some  faitii,  ye  oi  litlie  laitli.  Stay  ivith  us 
in  this  program.  We  aie  not  irre  rocabiy 
ccmmitt2d  in  design;  we  are  not  iire- 
vicabli-  committed  to  foreclosi  ag  the 
safety  requirement  dictates  of  Ralph 
Nader  or  Dr.  Edivard  Teller  or  anyone 
else.  Bui  let  us  move  ahead. 

Ml'.  Chaiiman,  I  m-ge  a  vote  ;ieainst 
ihj  amendment  before  U3. 

T)i?  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  t  le  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gci  tleman 
frcia  Iowa  (Mi'.  Harkin)  . 

Mr.  HARION.  I  rise  in  suppor  of  Uie 
Couglilin  amendment. 

TiiLi  amendment  provides  th;  Con- 
gress v,itii  wiiat  will  most  certain  y  be  its 
final  oi;portunity  to  judge  whet  ler  our 
Nation's  major  effort  in  energy  r  :search 
and  development  ought  to  he  cor  imitted 
and  committed  ovei-whclmmgly  to  the 
development  of  the  Liquid  Metd  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  to  help  meet  oui  future 
energy  needs. 

Once  the  gromid  is  broken,  o:  ice  the 
funds  are  committed,  once  th<  man- 
power is  put  to  work,  a  change  c)  coiu.se 
will  be  diiacult,  and  virtually  irai  Dssiblc. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  do  not  ye  ;  know, 
nor  will  we  know,  until  June  30  of  this 
year  what  ERDA"s  final  energy  ;  t.  fc  D. 
policy  will  be,  despite  the  f a(  t  that 
ERDAs  final  environmental  impact 
str.tement  on  tlie  breeder  is  not  co  nplete, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  ERDA  has  it- 
self requested  an  18-month  NSl '  study 
of  tlie  breeder  program,  despite  t  le  fact 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conii  oission 
has  ordered  a  moratorium  on  plu  »nium 
recycling  until  basic  safety  questi  ois  aie 
resolved,  despite  all  of  these  thL  igs,  we 
are  today  asked  to  commit  us  irrevo- 
cably, in  my  opinion,  to  a  most  mpru- 
deiit  and  irresponsible  course  of  action. 

The  breeder  concept  is  suppose  ily  at- 
tractive because  it  generates  -ilectric 
power  and  because  it  produces  or  breeds 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  It  consua  es,  but 
the  only  thing  the  breeder  has  br(  d  thus 
far  are  cost  oven-uns  and  xmaxi  swered 
questions  about  its  economic  potei  itlal. 

Let  me  cite  for  the  Memben  some 
breeder  economics.  The  Clinch  River 
project  was  originally  projected  o  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000  pe  r-kilo- 
watt-hour  to  construct.  Recent  co  it  esti- 
mates put  the  breeder  at  approxi  nately 
$4,625  per-kilowatt-hoiur  to  cor  struct, 
and  it  is  expected  to  go  even  hlg  ler.  If 
we  take  the  plant  capacity  fact<  r  into 
consideration,  assuming  that  the  plant 
has  a  plant  operating  factor  of  qo  per- 
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cent— which  none  of  them  have  and 
which  none  of  them  probably  ever  will 
have — taking  it  at  its  highest  level,  90 
percent,  if  it  costs  $5,000  per-kllowatt- 
hour  to  build  it,  then  it  will  cost  to  the 
Consumers  from  capital  alone,  95  mills 
per  Idlowatt  hour.  By  comparison,  the 
AEC  projects  that  the  total  electricity 
tost  for  either  coal-fired  or  conventlcmal 
imdear  plants  in  1982  will  be  in  the 
range  of  25  or  30  mils  per  kilowatt  hoiu-. 
By  comparison  the  cost  today  of  im- 
ported oil  is  about  40  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour.  So  even  if  our  breeder  operates  at 
a  90-percent  capacity  factor  it  is  going  to 
cost  95  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

I  will  enter  these  facts  into  tlie 
Record : 

Brf.f.okr  Economics 
The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  project, 
under  constmction  by  ERDA,  was  originally 
projected  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
*2000/kw  to  construct.  Recent  cost  estimates 
put  the  breeder  at  approximately  $4625/kw 
to  construct,  and  it  is  e.\perted  to  ho  higher 
still. 

If  a  breeder  i.'<  f^vor  iisc-d  commercially,  the 
customers  of  lis  power  will  have  to  pay  for 
its  capital  cost,  itx  fuel  cost,  and  its  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  through  their 
utility  bUls.  Assuming  that  both  fuel  and 
O  &  M  costs  are  zero,  listed  below  ai-e  the 
costs/kilowatt-hour  wliich  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  for  capital  alone  from  breeder- 
produced  electricity : 


Capacity  fsilor 


90  percent 

85  percent 

SOiercent 

75  percent 

70  percent 

65  percent 


Mills   per    kilowatt-hour    cost 
attributable  to  capital '  hoin  - 

V.OOO  per          Jh.OOO  pei 
kilowatt             kilowatt 

76.0 
8U.  b 
85.  b 
91.? 
97.7 
105. 2 

95.0 
100.  (> 
lllf..  9 
)14.0 
122.1 
131.!, 

., '  ?55,"."'*'  '^  percent  aiinu.-)!  fixed  charge,  the  figme  used  by 
the  EROA  in  calculating  electricity  costi. 

By  comparison,  the  Atomic  Energy  com- 
mission projects  that  total  electricity  costs 
for  either  a  coal-lired  or  a  conventional  nu- 
clear plant  In  1982  will  be  in  the  range  of  25- 
30  mllls/kilowatt-hour.  Also  by  comparison, 
the  costs  of  burning  imported  oil  today  are 
no  more  than  40  mllls/kwh. 

It  is  clear  from  these  statistics  that  tlie 
massive  cost  overrims  on  the  breeder  reactor 
have  priced  the  breeder  completely  out  of 
the  commercial  utility  market.  If  clean  and 
economical  sources  of  power  are  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  future,  research  efforts 
should  be  directed  into  other,  more  promis- 
ing fields. 

Do  we  have  any  alternatives?  Yes,  we 
do.  We  have  the  alternatives  of  the  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  program  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  breeder  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  have  all  the  attendant 
waste  programs.  We  do  not  have  the 
problems  of  huge  cost  overruns.  This  is 
something  that  can  be  built  today. 

I  will  insert  a  fact  and  comparison 
figure  on  the  ocean  thermal  system  and 
tlie  breeder  system: 

Are  There  Alternatives  to  the  Pi.utonh..m 
Breeder  Reactor? 
later  this  month.  Congress  will  debate 
the  1976  ERDA  budget.  A  large  part  of  previ- 
ous federal  energy  research  and  development 
expenditures  have  been  for  the  plutonlum 
breeder  reactor.  This  has  defeated  the  efiforts 
to  develop  other  promising  sources  of  ener- 
gy. The  breeder  proponents  have  justified 


this  approach  by  asserting  that  there  is  no 
alternative  to  the  breeder.  The  most  recent 
challenge  to  this  assertion  comes  from  testi- 
mony by  Robert  Douglass  of  TRW  Systems, 
a  California  engineering  Arm,  who  described 
an  electrical  energy  generating  system  known 
as  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  (OTBO) 
to  Congressman  Morris  Udall's  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Environment  on  June  6.  Ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  TRW  predicts  that 
commercial,  competitive  ocean  thermal  pow- 
er plants  can  be  developed  sooner  and  cheap- 
er than  the  plutonium  breeder  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

CHtAN    THIuRMAL    INKRCY    CONVFRSION-   Vf  RSI'S 

THE  pr.\;Tf)Nr-.\r  i<rf:fd>r  kfactor 
What  is  it? 

OETC:  A  floating  platform  In  the  ocean 
which  uses  the  difference  In  temperature 
between  the  surface  water  and  deep  water  to 
generate  electricity. 

Breeder:  A  plutonium  fueled  nuclear  re- 
actor which  uses  the  energy  released  in  the 
splitting  of  plutonium  nucleus  to  generate 
electricity. 
How  much  will  it  cost? 
OTEC:  Total  R&D  coPts  are  estimated 
at  $.5-$l  billion. 

Breeder:  ToUl  R&D  costs  are  estimated 
at  more  than  $10  billion. 
How  much  are  we  spending  on  It  now? 
OTEC:  $391,000  each  to  TOW  and  Lockheed 
Ocean  Systems  for  feasibility  studies. 

Breeder:  $450  nUIlion  in  1975  and  .*4S»0 
million  requested  for  1976. 
How  much  power  can  It  produce? 
Ol-EC:  TRW  estimates  30,000  megawatts 
electrical  capacity  Installed  by  1990.  That  Is 
about  what  nuclear  plants  produce  now. 
Tli*>  ulllmate  re.source  is  estimated  at  700,000 
MW  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  alone. 

Breeder:  It  is  doubtful  that  there  will  be 
any  commercial  breeder  reactors  by  1990. 
How  much  R  &  D  is  necessary?' 
OTEC:  TRW  says  the  technologv  is  avail- 
able now,  but  commercial  success  wiU  require 
development  of  an  aluminum  condenser  to 
replace  the  titanium  one  currently  consid- 
ered. This  is  a  compar.ttively  simple  tech- 
nical problem. 

Breeder:  Numerous  extremely  difficult 
technical  problems  still  plague  the  bneder, 
incltiding  its  economic  Justification,  Mfety, 
waste  storage,  siting,  and  fuel  reprocessing 
to  name  a  few. 

WHAT  PROBLKMS  ARE  INVOLVED? 

Problem:  Long  term  radioactive  vraote  stnr- 
aiie. 

OTEC:  None. 

Breeder:  Large  qunutiiies  of  radioactive 
wastes  are  generated  which  must  be  stored 
for  up  to  250,000  years. 

Problem:  Accident  risks. 

OTEC:  None  beyond  the  plant  itself.  Acci- 
dent damage  could  be  repaired  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  radioactivity  In  the  plant. 

Breeder:  Large  accidents  could  cause  tre- 
mendous and  permanent  damage  by  radia- 
tion, radioactive  contamination,  and  loss  of 
the  investment  in  the  plant. 

Problem:  Insurance. 

OTEC:  Insurable. 

Breeder:  Current  nuclear  fission  reactors 
are  not  fully  insurable  and  there  is  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  breeder  reactors  wUl  be  more 
Insurable  than  the  current  generation  of 
uranium  reactms. 

Problem:  Envh-onmental  impact. 

OTEC:  No  known  problems,  but  requires 
more  investigation. 

Breeder:  Numerous  difficult  technical 
problems  including  heat  discharge,  possible 
leakages  of  wastes  in  the  fuel  cvcle.  and  waste 
disposal. 

Problem:  Siting. 

OTEC:  No  apparent  problems  due  to  the 
vast  open  ocean  areas  available. 

Breeder:  Very  difncult  problems  because 
the.>e   plants  must   be   located   away   from 


population  centers,  but  close  to  power  grids 
and  cooling  water. 

Problem :  Cost  overruns. 

OTEiC:  Even  If  cost  overruns  were  100':t, 
the  entire  program  wotUd  cost  less  than  a 
single  component  of  the  breeder  program,  viz. 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  now  esti- 
mated at  $2.1  bUlion. 

Breeder:  Cost  overruns  bare  been  enor- 
mous. The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  was 
orlglnaUy  projected  to  cost  $700  mmion.  The 
Uteet  estUnate  (OAO)  Is  $3.1  bUllon.  The 
Fast  Flux  Test  Faculty  (FFTF)  was  wlglnaUy 
scheduled  to  cost  $87  miUlon  and  is  now  up 
to  $993  mUlion. 

Problem:  aabotage. 

OTEC:  Effects  of  brtbotage  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  plant. 

Breeder:  Effects  of  sabotage  could  be  dis- 
astrous and  could  affect  the  public  outside 
the  plant  boundaries.  If  terrorists  obtain 
Just  10-20  pounds  of  plutonliun,  It  wlU  be 
possible  to  fabricate  a  nuclear  bomb  that 
probably  would  explode. 

Problem:  Fuel  hazards. 

OTKC:  Fuel  for  OTEC  Is  free  and  Innocu- 
ous, since  it  is  Just  ordinary  seawater. 

Breeder:  Plutonium  is  among  the  most 
hazardous  substances  known  and  will  be  re- 
quired In  large  quantities  if  the  breeder.s 
become  a  commercial  reality. 

In  summary,  the  plutonium  breeder  reac- 
tor funding  should  be  drasticaUy  reduced  and 
the  funds  released  should  be  used  for  de- 
veloping clean,  safe,  and  reliable  alternaie 
energy  sources. 

Congress  wa.s  first  presented  with  the 
breeder  program  at  a  cost  of  $3.3  billion 
but  it  is  now  $10  billion  and  it  may  go 
even  higher. 

Tlie  Government's  share  of  the  Clinch 
River  project  is  now  put  at  $1.7  blUion 
while  private  industry  utiUty  companie.^ 
that  are  involved  are  only  contributing 
S250  ihilUon.  and  if  this  bill  is  pas.sed  thev 
will  not  have  to  put  in  one  other  single 
cent  for  this  program. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  will  read 
a  letter  that  shows,  these  same  private 
industiy  officials  tlueatened  to  abandon 
the  project  altogether  unless  tlie  tax- 
payers were  forced  to  pay  the  total  cost 
oven-un.  The  letter  is  dated  March  10, 
1975.  and  it  is  fix»m  Mr.  Seamans  to  Sena- 
tor Pastore.  a  few  minutes  ago  here  I 
engaged  in  a  conversation  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  about  a  subject 
which  is  addressed  in  this  letter.  There 
have  been  contmcts  let  In  violation  of 
the  law.  Now  what  we  are  asking  to  be 
done  here  on  the  floor  today  is  to  change 
the  law  to  conform  with  the  illegal  ac- 
tivities. This  is  what  Mr.  Seamans  says: 
Thus  the  authorizing  legislation — 
That  is  Public  Law  91-273— 
continued  to  contemplate  strictly  defined  and 
limited  Government  assistance  to  tlie 
project- 
That  is  the  CUnch  River  project - 

As  these  negotiations  progressed — 

That  is  negotiations  by  the  AEC,  Com- 
monwealth Edison,  and  other  private 
industries- 
several  key  aspects  of  the  proposal  emerged 
as  conditions  precedent  to  consummation  of 
a  definitive  cooperative  arrangement.  These 
Included: 

1.  The  utlUty  financial  contributions  both 
of  the  utUlty  Industry  as  a  whole  Inde- 
pendent of  TVA  and  Commonwealth  Edison 
were  to  be  limited  In  amount. 

2.  Neither  TVA  nor  Commonwealth  Edison 
nor   the    utIUty    industry    was    willing    to 
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underwrite  any  of  the  •ddltlonal  risk  of 
Anancial  contribution  or  llalUlity. 

3.  The  AEC  was  to  ezpreaaly  assume  the 
"open  end"  rlak  of  all  project  overruns  and 
i>iher  «»»^i^o<ai  risks. 

Listen  to  the  next  paragraph: 
Hov.-ever,  neither  the  autiaorlzatloa  on  uor 
ihe  statutory  criteria  was  changed  to  recog- 
niM  tlMM  very  ba&ic  cbaoges  from  Hxt 
KTOuttd  rules  on  Cxovenuaeut  aseititauce  in- 
oorponted  in  the  leglsUtlon  and  criteria  au- 
ihorlKiug  the  project  ... 

The  next  paragraph  says: 

Specifically  the  speciiied  form.s  of  finaurial 
aaslstance  set  forth  in  the  autboriisatiou 
legislation  and  statutory  crltexla  wei«  In- 
tended, In  gezieral.  to  preclude  use  of  Gov- 
ernment dollars  for  end  capital  iteuis  In  the 
plant. 

After  considerable  discussion  between 
these  diilerent  people  and  these  basic 
conditions  were  accepted  and  definitive 
contracts  for  the  project  were  executed, 
the  ooDtracts  were  executed  In  violation 
of  Public  Law  91-273  which  stated  ex- 
pUettly  the  Goverrunent  was  not  to  spend 
any  mtHiey  on  end  use  capital  items. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  take  that  lan- 
guage out  pf  the  bill. 

On  page  208  of  the  committee  repoit 
there  is  this  sentence: 

Provided,  That  such  assistance  shall  not 
Include  the  furnishing  of  end  capital  items 
of  this  demonstration  plant  excluding  items 
which  the  ConunlBsion  may  deem  necessary 
for  research,  development,  or  testing  in  light 
of  its  liquid  metal  fa.st  breeder  reactor  base 
program:  And  provided  further.  That  such 
assistance  which  the  Commission  under- 
takes specifically  for  this  demonstration 
plant  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  capital  cost  of  such  plant: 

The  Couglilin  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
Strang  support  of  the  Coughlin  amend- 
ment because  It  will  provide  additional 
time  to  explore  what  I  view  as  a  most 
attractive  possibility— the  possibility  of 
leapfrogging  the  breeder  in  favor  of  pref- 
erable nonnuclear  alternatives.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  widespread  concern  that 
already  exists  both  here  and  abroad  le- 
cardlng  the  hazards  of  nuclear  power. 
These  concerns,  unfortunately,  would 
only  be  heightened  by  the  deployment 
at  breeder  reactors  and  the  widespread 
rdiance  on  plutonium  fuel.  Because  of 
these  coocems,  and  the  very  real  factual 
baste  miderlying  them,  it  is  vital  that  we 
vigorously  pursue  those  energy  options 
which  offer  the  possibility  of  limiting  and 
I>erhaps  eliminating  our  reliance  on  nu- 
clear fission  power. 

A  convincing  case  has  been  made  by 
the  Natiu-al  Resources  Defense  Council 
and  others  that  the  breeder  reactor  may 
not  be  needed  at  all.  In  Its  report  "By- 
passing the  Breeder,"  which  appears  in 
the  June  1975.  issue  ot  Envlzonmeat 
magazhie,  NRDC  makes  the  point  that 
extensive  rdianoe  on  the  breeder  reactor 
cannot  be  reaUstkally  expected  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  that 
at  that  time  it  is  realistic  to  expect  that 
a  Tailetgr  of  preferable  alternatives  can 
be  available  If  we  begin  now  to  Insure 
that  their  development  is  adequately 
funded. 

One  of  the  promising  options  Is  solar 
energy,  a  category  which  includes  solar 


heating  and  cooling,  solar  thehnal 
version,  photovoltaic  conversi  in 
thermal  energy,  wind  and  wafe 
and  hlo-convei-sion.  The  1973 
distinguished  panel  of  experts 
to  assist  the  AEC  prepare  the 
ergy  R  fc  D.  plan  requested  by 
Nixon  reached  this  conclusion 

Through  widespread  applicatlo: 
technologies  it  is  estimated  that 
of  the  Nation's  required  Input 
provided  by  solar  encrary  by  the 
as  much  as  50' ,  by  the  year  2020 
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An    eailier    study    by    the 
Science  Foundation  and  NASA 
specifically  the  contribution 
oouki  make  to  supplying  elect4icity 
cbnduded.  In  an  estimate  that 
believe  was  the  highest  possfjle 
solar  energy  could  supply  20  , 
our  electricity  requirement  by 
2020. 

And  lest  it  be  thought  that  s|)lar 
tricity  is  a  distant  promise,  an 
Science  magazine  concluded 
that — 
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It  seems  Inescapable  that  solai 
the  form  of  photovoltaic  cells 
be  one  of  the  most  diificult  soltw  „. 
could  become  a  reality  well  before 
the  century. 
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Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are  _. 
to  the  Plutonium  breeder  reactof 
part  of  the  previous  Federal 
search    and    development 
have  been  for  the  plutonium  . 
actor.  This  has  defeated  the 

develop  other  premising 

eigy.  The  Iweeder  proponents  . 
fied  this  approach  by  asserting 
is  no  alternative  to  the 
most  recent  challenge  to  this 
comes  from  testimony  by  Robert 
of  TRW  Systems,  a  California 
Ing  firm,  who  described  an  elec 
ergy  generating  system  known 
thermal  energy  convei-sion,   _ 
cording  to  his  testimony,  TRVS 
that  commercial,  competitive 
mal  powerplants  can  be  deveL^ 
and  cheaper  than  the  plutoniur  i 
can  be  developed. 
Ocean  Thermal  Knergy  Conversion 
THE  PLUTomtJM  Breeder 

What  Is  it? 

OTEC:   A  flouting  platform  in 
which  uses  the  dllTerence  in  temp 
tween  the  svirface  water  and  deej 
generate  electricity. 

Breeder:  A  plutonium  fueled 
actor  which  uses  the  energy  release  1 
ung  of  plutonium  nucleus  to 
tricity. 

How  much  will  It  cost? 

OTEC:  Total  R&D  costs  aie 
$.5-$l  billion. 

Breeder:  Total  R&D  costs  are 
more  than  $10  billion. 

How  much  are  we  spending  on 

OTEC:  8391,000  each  to  THW  an_^_ 
Ocean  Systems  for  feafilbility  studK  s. 

Breeder:  $450  mUUon  in  1975  and 
lion  requested  for  1976. 

How  much  power  can  it 

OTEC:    TBW  estimates  30,000 
electrical  capacity  Uistalled  by  199 
about  what  nuclear  plants  produce 
ultimate  resource  is  estimated  at 
iu  the  Gulf  of  Uexico  alone. 

Breeder:  It  is  doubUul  that 
any  commercial  breeder  reactors 

How  much  B.  &  D.  is  necessary? 
OTEC:  TRW  says  the  Technologj 
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able now,  but  commercial  success 
quire    development   of   an    alumimjir. 
denser  to  replace  the  tltan'um  one 
considered.  This  is  a  comparatlvel; 
technical  problem. 

Breeder:     Numeroiis    extremely 
technical  problems  stiU  plc^ie  the 
Including  its  economic  justification 
waste  storage,  sltinp,  and  fuel  repi  > 
to  name  a  lew. 
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Another  possibility  is  the  cxten^iv 
velopment  of  our  geothermal  .^ 
The  1972  Cornell  Workshop  on 
r.nd  the  environment  concluded 

Geothermrtl    energy    alone    is 

meeting  all  American  power  _._. 

several  centuries  if  the  hot  dryl^>ck? 
proved  to  be  practical. 
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Fusion  energy  is  clearly  more 
lative  than  the  preceding,  but 
recently  predicted  an  operation 
demonstration  plant  by  1995  anc 
mercial  introduction  of  fusion 
plants  on  a  significant  scale  __„_ 
the  early  21st  century."  If  ttiese 
tions  are  correct,  fusion  power  is 
far  behind  the  breeder  in  pos 
mercial  application. 

It  is  likely  that  our  abundant 
of  coal  vrtll  be  relied  on  for 
ades  as  a  significant  powerplatjt 
Thus,  quite  apart  from  nuclear 
questions,  the  development  and 
ment  of  environmentally  and 
sponsible    techniques    for 
utilizing  coal  must  be  an  e.ssent 
high  priority  objective. 

I  believe  the  Coughlin 

postpone  the  push  to  commer 
breeder  reactor  deserves  our  su^^. 
amendment  now  before  us  would 
an  opportimity  to  consider  this 
carefully  and  without  tlie 
having  prematurely  committed 
to  construction  of  the  Clinch 
onstration  plant. 

PBEFEHENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY    ai 

Mr.  EIX5AR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Edgar  moves  that  the 

now  rise   and  report  the  bUl   back 

House  with  the  reconunendation 

enacting  clause  be  stricken. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  motion  to  get  more  time  to  tal : 
this  very  important  matter.  Som  s 
are  very  frustrated  by  not  having 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  Hous  5 
Several  of  us  shared  the  time  w 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
rise  in  support  of  the  Coughlin 
ment.  We  feel  very  strongly 
goitleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
pointed  out  many  <rf  the  Important 
tures  of  this  pixjgram  that  hav« 
taken  into  consideration   and 
very  strongly  that  we  should 
item  from  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield  the 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  froiji 
•  Mr.  HARKm). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yielding  to  me? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
man  in  the  well. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
words,  what  is  happening  is  that 
tive  arrangements  were  made 
\iou.sly.  I  do  not  know  the  conteiAs 
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contracts  were  let  by  Government  offi- 
cials that  would  provide  basically  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  fund  the 
whole  dam  thing.  That  is  not  what  is 
written  specifically  into  Public  Law  91- 
273.  What  we  are  asking  to  do  again  Is 
.>:trike  that  language. 

PARUAICXNTART    INQUIRY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
1  egulai-  order. 

The  CHAIRMAl^.  The  Chair  is  foUow- 
iiig  regular  order. 

Mr.  SYMIHS.  It  is  regular  order  to  seek 
recognition  through  a  preferential  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
QUiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  it  regular  order  to  seek 
lecognition  imder  a  preferential  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  imder  the  parliamentary  procedure 
the  entire  bill  is  under  debate.  The  Chair 
is  following  regular  order. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  the  importance  of 
this  bill.  I  think  we  are  pointing  out  that 
many  of  these  considerations  have  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mi".  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  repeat  the  one  sentence  of  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Seaman  to  Senator  Pastore: 

Definitive  contracts  for  the  project  were 
executed.  However,  neither  the  authorization 
nor  the  statutory  criteria  was  changed  to 
recognize  these  very  basic  changes.     ' 

In  other  words,  they  preempted  the 
law  and  now  they  want  to  get  an  end 
run  around  us,  to  make  legitimate  their 
actions. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  this  50-percent  cost  sharing  of 
the  project.  When  Public  Law  91-273 
was  first  passed,  there  was  no  language 
that  required  the  utility  Industries  to 
come  up  with  any  money;  but  in  1971,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
MER) ,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  on  the  floor  to  limit 
the  amount  and  extent  of  Government 
involvement  in  the  CUnch  River  project. 
It  limited  the  Government  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  building  that  plant. 

Now,  what  the  industries  are  telling  us, 
what  will  happen  if  we  pass  this  bill 
striking  this  language,  is  they  do  not 
want  to  put  their  money  in  it.  They  want 
out  from  underneath  it.  They  want  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  to  bear  the  en- 
tire burden  of  building  this  plant. 

Now,  If  the  private  Industries  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  make  any  money 
off  of  it,  I  do  not  see  that  we  should 
go  ahead  with  it. 

Remember  this;  I  have  heard  that  the 
utility  industries  cannot  do  it  because 
it  is  too  expensive.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  that  just  a  short  time  ago 
private  industries  raised  $6  billion  for 
the  Alaska  pipeline  because  they  knew 
they  were  going  to  make  money  on  It. 

To  me  the  response  of  Mr.  Seamans' 
letter  expresses  very  clearly  Industry's 
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reaction  to  the  breeder  potential.  If  they 
are  imwilling  to  support  It.  I  do  not  see 
why  We  have  to. 

Now,  we  are  agahi  being  asked  to  push 
this  thing  through  with  more  and  more 
taxpayer  dollars.  We  hear  that  all  of 
the  scientists  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  I 
would  remind  the  Members  that  Hannes 
Alfu6n,  1970  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
physics,  does  not  agree  that  this  is  an 
acceptable  alternative. 

I  certainly  recognize  that  the  breeder 
may  be  an  important  energy  electrical 
source  which  might  be  supported  later 
on.  However,  the  conflicting  testimony 
we  have  heard,  the  conflicting  evidence, 
the  conflicting  testimony  of  scientists 
point  to  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  Coughlin  amendment  at  this  time. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his 
excellent  statement,  and  commend  him 
for  what  he  has  been  spesiking  to  us 
about  in  support  of  the  Coughlin  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)  speak  to  the  real  issues.  I  mge 
support  for  the  Coughlin  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  there  is  more  than  symbol- 
ism involved  here  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  debating  a  motion  to  report  this  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  a  recommoida- 
tion  that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken, 
because,  if  the  opponents  of  the  breeder 
project  have  their  way,  they  do  far  more 
than  simply  delay  for  18  months  or  2 
J  ears  on  the  demonstration  plant. 

What  they  want  to  do  Is  kill  this  proj- 
ect. This  is  merely  one  tactic  that  they 
are  using  here  today.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughldt),  but  I 
hope  his  amendment  Is  not  adopted.  I 
hope  we  agree  on  the  $70  million  cut 
proposed  by  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCoRMACK) ,  because  that  will 
allow  us  to  proceed  In  an  orderly  fash- 
ion v.ith  this  program  in  what  woidd 
truly  be  a  prudent  fiscal  maimer. 

I  find  it  a  little  bit  Ironic 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  to  anybody  In  view  of  the 
refusal  I  have  had  over  here  consistently 
to  yield  to  me. 

Incidentally,  before  I  go  Into  something 
else,  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  why  I  wanted 
him  to  yield  at  a  specific  point.  He  has 
been  up  here  and  quoted  endlessly  from 
a  public  law  passed  in  the  91st  Congress 
imputing  some  illegal  conduct  to  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration In  seeking  to  carry  out  con- 
tracts to  purchase  long-lead-time  Items. 
The  reason  I  wanted  the  gentleman  to 
yield  is  that  I  was  going  to  quote  to  him 
from  Public  Law  92-«4,  passed  in  the 
succeeding  Congress,  which  said: 

Provided  that  such  aaslstance  shaU  not 
include  the  furnishing  of  end  capital  items 
of  this  demonstration  plant  excluding — ex- 
cludUig— item.?  which  the  Commission  may 
deem     necessary     for     rcseaioh,     develop- 


ment or  testing  in  light  of  its  Uquld  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  base  program. 

These  are  long-lead-time  Items  that 
would  be  contracted  In  connection  with 
the  base  program  to  support  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program.  TtaX 
is  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

let  me  say  that  I  find  It  more  than 
ironic  that  the  verj'  day  after  the  UPI 
carried  this  story: 

Government  geologists  slashed  their  esti- 
mates of  America's  Atlantic  offshore  oil 
riches  by  a  dramatic  SO  percent  Thursday, 
iind  said  the  entire  nation  may  have  only 
half  the  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  resources 
thought  to  exist  a  year  ago. 

I  find  it  a  little  bit  ironic  that  24  hours 
later,  we  are  seeking  to  kin  on  the  floor 
of  ttils  House  the  kind  of  project  that 
would  serve  to  make  up  for  that  deficit 
in  our  fossil  fuel  resom-ces  and  put  to  use 
the  nuclear  power  base  of  this  country 
to  generate  the  energy  that  we  are  going 
to  need  In  the  future. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chahman,  v.  ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  dLstinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chafrman.  I 
want  to  tliank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  In  opposing  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
-sylvania. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  all  the  Members 
who  are  trj-ing  to  kill  this  bill  right  now 
that  if  this  bill  is  not  passed  today,  the 
continuing  resolution  must  revert  back 
to  the  appropriation  figure  for  1975  for 
solar  energy,  geothermal  energy  and 
energy  conservation.  If  this  occurs,  all 
we  bring  into  tliis  program  for  this  year 
is  going  to  slide  back  until  the  new  appro- 
priations bill  is  finally  passed  sometime 
this  autumn. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  understand 
this.  Any  attempt  to  sabotage  the  breeder 
is  going  to  carry  with  it  all  of  the  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  plans  foi-  the 
next  6  months  because  the  continuing 
resolution  must  be  passed  at  once.  That 
is  why  this  bill  is  on  the  fioor  at  this  Ume. 
I  think  the  Members  should  understand 
that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  con- 
clusion, before  my  time  has  completely- 
expired,  let  me  quote  from  something  Dr. 
Seamans,  the  Administrator,  wrote  to 
the  cliairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
Every  national  energy  plan,  whether  by  the 
Administration  or  by  the  Nation's  energy 
community,  has  been  structured  to  provide 
in  ever  growing  role  for  nuclear  fission  power 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  Nation  for  an- 
assured  and  reasonably  priced  supply  of 
electric  power. 

That  Is  the  whole  purpose  behind  the 
breeder  program.  If  our  supplies  of  ura- 
nium run  out.  as  our  committee  has 
heard  from  very  expert  testimony  will 
happen  in  the  eaiiy  1990 's.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  breeder  program  going,  as  they 
do  today  in  West  Germany,  in  France.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  smd  In  Great  Britain. 
we  simply  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  use 
that  alternative  source  of  energy  that  Is 
going  to  be  so  necessary  to  oiu:  Nation's 
needs. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Emak). 

Mr.  EDQAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  witlidraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
nian,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  iMr.  Edgak). 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  .standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  three-fourths  of  a  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss>. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCormacki. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.   COUGHLIK). 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
all  due  deference  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  this  amendment 
is  not  to  kill  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
program.  It  is  not  to  gut  the  program. 
When  all  of  the  smoke  is  cleared  away. 
tlie  question  Is  really  this:  Is  this  Con- 
gress going  to  plimge  aliead  blindly  with 
«  program  which  has  had  huge  cost 
overnuis.  which  has  been  questioned  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfSce,  which 
Ls  the  object  of  a  niunber  of  studies  which 
have  yet  to  be  completed,  which  Is  a  $10 
billion  program,  a  ^10  billion  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  money — are  we  just 
going  to  plunge  bUndly  ahead  with  tliat, 
or  are  we  going  to  await  the  completion 
of  the  studies  that  are  new  underway 
to  determine  whether  this  Uquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program  will  ever 
be  a  cost-effective  soiu'ce  of  energy  for 
this  country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  reasonable  course 
is  to  examine  tlie  program. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
leadership.  I  support  him  and  his 
amendment.  The  fact  that  there  have 
been  astronomical  cost  overruns  and 
there  are  pendhig  much  needed  studies 
should  Indeed  give  the  House  pause  be- 
fore conthiuing  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Peim- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouGHUN)  that  I  do  not 
believe  he  really  does  want  to  kiU  this 
program.  I  would  siiggest.  from  some  of 
the  debate  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his 
allies  here  on  the  floor,  that  there  are  nu- 
merous of  his  allies  who  do  have  that 
very  deep-seated  desire,  and  I  thhik  that 
wltUngly  or  otherwise,  unwIttUigly  per- 
haps, he  Is  aldhig  and  abetting  the  course 
they  are  pursuing. 

I  know  the  gentleman  and  some  of  my 
envhvnmentalist  friends  are  disturbed 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  want  to  quote 
from  a  letter  that  was  signed  by  Dr.  Train 
on  the  2l8t  of  May  in  which  he  said : 


's  plans  to 
Ne  cousider 
among 
nliclear  tecli- 


^  r 


We  support  the  Admlnlstratlo 
develop  this  technology  because 
the  LMFBB  to  be  a  viable  candidate 
the  alternative  nuclear  and  non 
nological  option.s  .  .  . 

What  he  was  talking  abo*t  in  that 
earlier  statement  about  timint  related  to 
the  commercialization  of  th(  breeders. 
but  I  can  assure  my  coUeagm  s  that  Dr. 
Train  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
A«ency  fully  accept  the  neccss  ity  of  pro- 
ci'ediuK  with  a  demonstratio:  i  plant  to 
see  whether  or  not  this  technol  igy  .should 
.ultimntely  be  commerciHlize|l  lor  our 
N'.' I  ion's  energy  needs. 

•By  unanimous  consent.  . 
yi'-lded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCor 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  que4tion 
tlie  amendments  offered  by 
man  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
to  the  amendments  offered  b 
tlcman  from  Wa.shineton   ^M 
MACK). 

The  question  wfus  ti-kt-ji: 
Chairman  announced  tlu't  lii 
peared  to  have  it. 

RKCORUED   VOlh 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Cliair^ian,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  oiderejl 
The  vote  was  taken  by  elec  ironic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  1^%  noe.s  227. 
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Teacue 

ACK>. 
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the  gen- 
Mr  Cor - 
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noos  ap- 


AbzuK 

Ainbro 

Armstrojin 

Asplu 

BndUIo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.T 

BedeU 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blancbar<l 

Blouiit 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burtou,  PhUlip 

Carr 

Chlshobn 

Oohen 

Oonte 

CJomell 

Coughlhk 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

duPout 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fish 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 


[Roll  No.  32.?] 

AYES— 13G 
Fraaer 
GUinan 
Goodliut; 
Green 
Gude 
Hall 
Hurkiii 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hecliler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Matki. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Holtzmau 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jordan 
Kasteiinic-ier 
Keys 
Koch 
LaFalce 
Lehman 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McHugh 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Matsunagn 
Melcher 
Meyner 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Cahf . 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell, 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MotU 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstor 
Obey 


On 


iiger 


Pat  ison.  NY. 


Pre  s) 


Ren  u 


,  M'-l. 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annuiii^lo 
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Archer 

Ashley 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard,  Teiin. 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Boland 

Bollinc; 

Bowen 
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moncl 
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Ro<l  ino 


Hal 
Ren 

Ricl 

Ki( 

Rintildo 

Kl 

Roe 

Roo  ley 

Ros  nth.'il 

RojJal 

Ru^ 

Rya 

St  derma  in 

Sarj  sin 

Sar'  laues 

Sch  luer 

Sch  oeder 

Sell  erliUK 

Shap 

8m4h,  Iowa 

Spejman 

s  V, 

W; 


Sta  Lton, 
Ji  mes ' 
Stai  k 
Stel  jer 
Sto]  es 
Stu  Ids 
The  npsoii 
Tho  le 
Tso:  igas 
Va»  ler  Jai'.t 
Van  ler  Veeti 
Vank 
Waj  man 
Wes  irer 
Whi  len 
Wir  h 
Wol  t 
Yat<  3 
Yati  an 
?;ef«  -etti 


Bre.T  I"? 
Brec  cinridge 
Brii]  Lley 
Bvoc  nfleld 
BroM  n,  Calif, 
Broi  n.  Mich. 
Brov  n,  Ohio 
Broj  lill 
Bucl  anpn 
Btirj  E-ner 


Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlisou,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Career 

Cederber- 

Chiippell 

Ciunoy 

CJaiisfii, 

T3onH. 
Ciawson,  D.-l 
Clfcvelaiicl 
Cooiir.iu 
Con.ible 
Crane 
DAiriours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Dwiiiel.R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Daiiielsoji 
de  la  OiT/'.a 
Derwinski 
Deviue 
Downing 
Duncan,  orey:. 
Duncan.  Tenu. 
EdwarU.s.  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Eseh 

Evaiis.  Ind. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Pasrell       , 
Pen  wick 
Finfiley 
Pi.sher 
Flowers 
Foley 
Pouiiia'ii 
Frey 
FUCIUH 
Oaydos 
Giaimu 
Ginn 

Gold  water 
Goiiiiiilez 
Oradison 
Orassley 
Guyer 
Haeedorn 
HP  ley 
Hiiniilton 
Hsmmer- 

scl\midi 
Hanley 
Haixsen 
Hwrris 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hiclts 
Hishto'i'cr 
Hinshaw 
Hollnnd 
Holt 


Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbnrd 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hvde 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenu. 

K  listen 

Ka/en 

KcUy 

Kemp 

Kindne:;.s 

Krelw 

Knieger 

La^omarsino 

Latla 

Leggett 

T.eiit 

I;eviias 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calii 

Lloyd,  Tean. 

Long.  Lb. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCoUisier 

MfCorinack 

McDonald 

MoFall 

McKay 

Rti-Klimcy 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mi\7v,oli 

Millo:;! 

Mills 

Mlnela 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  F->. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mo..^ 

Murpliy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.\  . 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONeUl 
Piussman 
Patnian,  Tex. 
Ptitien,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Perkins 


Pettis 

Peyaei 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyei 

Prltclfcrd 

Qule 

QuUlek 

BandCl 

Rees 

Regul 

Rhode  3 

Rlsenl  loover 

Rober  s 

Robin  on 

Roger 

Ronca  io 

Rostei  kowski 

Hou.sli 

Bouss'  lot 

Runni  Is 

H>ipp< 

Saiitii 

Sattei  leld 

Schne  sbeli 

Shiplc  9 

Sliriv<  r 

Shusti  r 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubi 

Slack 

Smitlil  Nebr. 

Snyd 

Speuc  ■ 

Staggi  rs 

Staiiti  n 

J.  William 
Steed 
Stratt  in 
•Stuck  y 
SxilUv  ,n 
Svmin  jton 


yinni  s 


N.a 
on 


ut 
o 
"\?ier 


Sy 

Talcot 

Tayloi 

Teagu 

Thorn 

Traxle  • 

Treen 

UUnia 

Van  nterl 

Vitiorf 

W«!;?t 

Walsh 

White 

Whltejtirst 

Whi't 

Wi.;ei 

Wilsoi 
WUsoi 
Wrigh 
Wydlei 
Young 
Young 
Young 


FJa. 
Ga. 
Tex, 
ZabloclU 
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Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

AuColn 

Bell 

Bergland 

Brooks 

Burke.  Fla. 

Casey 

Clay 

CoUina,  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conyens 

Corman 

Colter 

Davis 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Erienborn 

Esbleman 

Fithian 

Flynt 


Ford,  Tenn. 

Frenzi'l 

Fulton 

Gibbous 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Har.<!ha 

Hawkins 

Hillis 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones,  N.C, 

Karth 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Lott 

McClory 

McEwen 

Macdouald 

Mann 

Ma  this 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 


Mezvii  sky 

Michel 

Mollot  fin 

Montg  «nery 

Neal 

Peppei 

Price 

Railsb^ck 

Rose 

Schulife 

Sebelii  s 

Simon 

Steeln  in 

Steige^  Ariz, 

Mo. 


Stephe  18 
Taylor 
UdaU 
Wampler 


WUsoc 
Winn 
Wylle 
Youn; 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced  the  fc  [lowing 

pair.s: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Price  against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes.see  for,  with  Ifr.  Dent 
at;aiiist. 

Mr.  Fithiati  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  agaiist. 
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Mr.  Harrington  for.  with  Mr.  Brooks 
against. 

Mr.  Prenzel  for,  with  Mr.  MoUohan  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against, 

Mr.  Hawkins,  for,  with  Mr.  Pulton  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Derrick 
iij::uasi;. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
■    r^Tlnst. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  against. 

I'lic  result  of  the  vote  wa^  announced 
u.,  above  recoi'ded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
th?  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    from      Washington      (Mr.     Mc- 

CORi  lACK  ) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsyivania.  Mr. 
Cliainnan.  I  move  to  .strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Enei-gy  Re- 
research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion today  made  a  very  significant  an- 
nciuicement  concerning  the  development 
of  new  natural  gas  supplies  from  the 
eu.sterii  gas  shales.  A  cost-sharing  $4.2 
million  contract  calls  for  the  drilUng  of 
experimental  wells  in  the  State  of  West 
V.'jfjinia. 

The  House  Conservation,  Energy,  and 
Natmal  Resources  Subcommittee,  which 
I  have  tlie  honor  to  chair,  recently  fo- 
cused public  attention  on  the  potential- 
ity of  natm-al  gas  production  from  the 
Eastern  Devonian  shales.  The  ERDA 
project,  which  will  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Columbia  Gas  System  Service 
Corp.,  will  concentrate  on  massive  hy- 
draulic fracturing  to  release  the  gas 
found  in  tliese  shales. 

Columbia  Gas  was  one  of  our  witnesses 
when  the  subcommittee  examined  this 
resource  on  May  8.  The  company  told 
us  at  that  time  that  the  eastern  oil  shales 
contained  an  estimatad  500  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  The  gas  shales  cover 
a  vast  area  of  our  country  including  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  Tennessee.  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  probably  a  number  of  other 
States.  We  hope  to  have  that  testimony 
published  in  the  near  future,  and  I  hope 
you  will  become  aware  of  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  possible  natural  gas  and 
even  oil  supplies  which  can  be  developed 
from  these  shales. 

I  wish  to  commend  Dr.  Robert  Sea- 
mans,  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  all  of  his  colleagues  for  mo\'ing 
quickly  to  develop  this  potentially  Im- 
portant new  supply  of  natural  gas.  I 
think  this  demonstrates  that  ERDA  can 
move  rapidly  ahead  with  rather  bold  and 
daring  programs  and  I  hope  the  Agency 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

This  development  is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  light  of  the  fact  that  America 
faces  an  absolutely  devastating  natural 
gas  shortage  this  coming  winter,  which 
our  subcommittee  is  now  Investigating 
from  the  standpoint  of  Federal  pre- 
paredness to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vu^inla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-glnia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentletian 
from  Pennsylvania  for  calUng  the  atten- 


tion of  this  body  to  this  contract  which 
will  be  performed  in  Mingo  County, 
W.  Va.,  in  my  congressional  district.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  gentleman  frorn 
Pennsjivania  has  given  publicity  to  this 
excellent  contract  from  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
for  R.  &  D.  in  massive  fracturing  techni- 
ques to  stimulate  shale  gas  from  the  De- 
vouion  shale  formations.  It  is  another 
rea.son  why  we  should  vote  this  bill  which 
is  pending  on  the  floor  today.  I  am  highly 
pleased  that  today — June  20.  1975.  wliich 
is  the  112th  anniversary  of  West  Vir- 
giuiii's  admi^^sion  to  this  Union — this 
majoi  contract  is  being  announced  m  my 
congressional  district. 

Ml .  MOORHEAD  oi  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  will  agree  witli  me  that  is  the 
reason  I  £.m  making  this  announcement 
at  this  time,  but  I  sliould  like  to  point  out 
to  tlie  gentleman  tiiat  these  gas  and  oil 
shales  occur  not  only  in  West  Virginia 
but  ai.so  other  States  such  as  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  and  Perjisylvania,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  New  York,  and  proba- 
bly other  States,  so  we  hope  the  experi- 
ment, in  the  gentleman's  district  in  West 
Vugiiiia  will  be  merely  a  beginning  and 
that  as  the  gentleman  said  it  will  be  an- 
otlier  reason  why  we  should  pass  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Ml'.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  this  project  in  which 
ERDA  and  the  private  industries  will 
join.  It  just  happens  that  yesterday  on 
the  floor  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Asubrook)  and  I  had  a 
colloquy  in  which  we  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  this  project,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  we  in  Ohio  welcome  it  very 
strongly. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  facing  a 
devastating  shortage  of  natural  gas  this 
winter.  While  I  do  not  think  this  partic- 
ular project  can  help  this  winter,  it  will 
certainly  help  in  the  future  winters  to 
relieve  tJiis  serious  energy  crisis  which 
faces  tills  Nation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Tliat  is  what  we  ail 
hope. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment 

AMENDMENTS    OFFEBED    BT    MS.    ABZtJC 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oCfer  two 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Xs.  Abzug:  On 
page  19,  line  24,  strike  out  "$123,180,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$154,180,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $84,700,000  shall  for  for  end-us« 
conservation  programs." 

On  page  33,  line  10,  strike  out  "$20,033,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$38,033,000,  of 
which  not  less  than  $22,100,000  shall  be  for 
end-use  conservation  programs." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  t^e  amendments  before  us  would  In- 


crease the  simi  of  money  authorized  in 
this  bill  by  $40  million,  $31  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $9  million  for  the 
transition  period  for  the  funds  provided 
for  the  so-called  end-use  conservation. 
lieve  the  end-use  conservation  methods 
are  the  qmckest  and  easiest  methods  to 
save  our  energy  resources. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  piu-pose  of  tins 
amendment  is  to  add  $40  million  to  the 
authorization  for  tho  end-use  ccuserva- 
tion  programs.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  FEA  had  recommended  that  $165 
milUon  be  spent  for  the  end-use  energj' 
conseivation  prog--am  duiing  fiscal  year 
I97C.  I  do  not  know  why  the  committae 
reduced  that,  because  I  believe  tJtiat  in 
this  area  if  we  strenpuien  our  efforts, 
we  can  get  the  quickest  and  easiest  way 
to  save  energy,  even  a?,  we  develop  pro- 
grams in  other  fields. 

In  certain  areas  of  end-use  conserva- 
tion, the  technology  is  already  available, 
but  has  not  been  applied.  Authorizing 
sufi^ient  funds  for  its  application  will 
remedy  this  situation.  For  example,  15 
billion  gallons  of  oil  is  consumed  an- 
niially  for  air  conditioning.  Dr.  John 
Holdron  of  the  University  of  California 
energy  and  resomces  program  estimates 
that  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  air 
conditionins  units  merly  from  7  to  10 
percent  we  could  save  4  5  billion  gallons 
of  oil  exerj  yeai-.  Also  through  improved 
installation  and  design  we  easily  could 
save  one-third  of  our  energy  use  devoted 
to  heating  cm-  buildings.  This  would  i-e- 
sulfc  in  an  estimated  savings  of  36  bil- 
lion gallons  of  oil  annually.  The  impact 
of  applying  these  end-use  methods  in 
these  two  areas  would  mean  a  reduction 
of  ahnost  half  of  the  96  billion  gallons 
of  oil  we  import  annually. 

In  its  report,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Elnergy  express 
the  hope  that  such  end-use  conservation 
win  contzlbute  to  a  rapid  reduction  of 
the  current  wide-spread  energy  waste. 
The  $40  million  I  am  proposing  to  add 
will  be  applied  in  a  very  practical  way 
to  the  energy  we  aheady  produce  more 
efficiently.  In  view  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, In  view  of  our  very  serious  prob- 
lems, and  even  though  I  support  all  of 
the  nonnuclear  capacities  of  energy  re- 
search and  development,  I  believe  that 
under-financed  and  imder-authorized 
funding  in  this  area  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  We  have  an  opportunity  here 
in  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  conserve  our 
energy. 

I  would  urge  that  any  savings  that 
may  accrue  from  the  breeder  reactor 
amendment  that  was  just  passed  Be 
used  to  add  $40  million  to  the  end-use 
conservation  program  and  I  urge  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  de- 
sire of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
is  well  Intentloned,  and  she  clearly  Is  us- 
ing figures  published  some  time  ago  by 
the  Federal  Energy  AdmlnlstraUon.  Tlie 
fact  Is.  however,  that  we  were  spending 
only  about  $25  million  for  conservatioa 
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R.  Ii  D.  during  fiscal  year  1975.  Now,  the 
program  from  which  she  Is  quoting  as- 
sumed that  we  would  be  spending  $88 
million.  In  short,  the  conservatian  pro- 
;;ram  was  not  yet  in  full  operation. 

The  figures  the  gentlewoman  is  quot- . 
ing  assumed  an  Increase  from  fiscal  year 
1975  to  fiscal  year  1976  of  about  $78  mil- 
lion to  about  $166  million.  But,  the  pro- 
i:ram  was  not  initiated  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  report.  So.  what  we  have 
to  dp  is  work  from  where  we  are. 

We  took  the  report  with  the  present 
oxpenditm-e  at  a  level  of  about  $25  mil- 
lion, and  the  Administration  request  of 
only  $41  million,  and  we  added  $94  mil- 
lion to  It.  That  is  much  more  of  an  in- 
crease than  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  is  quoting  as  being  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1976  over  fiscal  year  1975. 
We  are  literally  going  from  about  $25 
million  in  1975  to  about  $135  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

That  is  more  than  a  fivefold  increase. 
WhUe  I  sympathize  with  the  concept  and 
I  obviously  recogmze  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  energy 
program  because  it  does  contain  the  big- 
gest percentage  increase  of  any  other 
|M>rtion  of  the  program,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  put  into  place  the 
program  the  lady  wishes. 

We  have  put  this  money  in  the  autlior- 
ization  bill,  but  we  already  have  a  letter 
from  the  Administration  saying  that 
their  new  program  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
which  will  come  to  us  on  June  30,  is  be- 
low this  level.  We  also  know  tliat  the  Ap- 
!>ropriatlons  Committee  is  going  to  come 
in  substantially  below  this  level. 

I  think  the  problem  lies  with  the  me- 
i-hanlcs  of  the  proposed  program.  End 
use  conservation  programs  Involve  put- 
ting thousands  of  people  in  the  field;  in 
pgrlculture.  In  Industry,  in  agricultural 
extension  ofBces.  in  helping  people  In  In- 
dividual homes  learn  how  to  save  energy. 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  difQcult  mechanical 
operation  and  I  just  do  not  think  it  can 
gear  up  as  fast  as  the  lady  wishes. 

For  that  reason,  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACX.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcnn  California. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  agree  with 
him  and  agree  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  that  this  is  a  very  Im- 
]>ortant  part  of  this  program.  We  re- 
ceived much  testimony  in  support  of 
many  areas  that  we  can  begin  looking 
into  for  acquiring  conservation. 

As  the  gentleman  stated,  we  have 
tripled  the  amount  that  was  previously 
requested.  I  think  we  have  somehow  or 
other  got  to  be  reasonable  in  our  ap- 
profich  to  all  of  these  things  we  are 
doing. 

After  all,  this  is  a  new  agency.  They 
Mre  Just  now  beginning,  and  I  express 
concern  tiiat  we  may  be  appropriating 
more  money  than  they  can  intelligently 
and  efficiently  and  economical^  provide 
for. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  leave  it  witli 
this  figure,  see  how  they  do  this  first 
year  and  come  back  over  our  oversight 
hearings  over  the  year.  We  can  better 
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evaluate  whether,  in  fact,  it  \4oiild  sub- 
stantiate additional  money,  si  i  I  would 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendn  ent 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  t 
tlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Cliauman 
mast  intimidated  by  all  this 
opposition,  but  I  am  not  reall, 
I  denote  some  s>-mpathy  with 
tion.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to 
additional  point. 

The  reason  this  program 
much  more  •fiighly  financed 
what  I  am  proposing  is  that 
immediately  put  into  effect.  I 
require  a  great  deal  of  resear 
does  not  require  complicated 
Moreover,  it  has  the  added 
ing  able  to  put  into  employme 
people  who  do  not  have  the 
skills.  It  has  a  double  purpose 
any  other  section  of  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
savings  in  the  bill  from  the 
which  was  just  passed, 
gentleman   from    Washington 
breeder  reactor,  we  should 
here  because  it  has  this  doubli 
We  could  put  people  into  the 
mediately.  It  does  not  require 
and  development.  It  would 
immediate  savings  of  energy 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendments  offered  by 
woman  from  New  York  fMs 

The  question  was  taken; 
Chairman  announced  that  th 
peared  to  have  it. 

The  question  was  taken:  i^^^  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Ms.  Ab4;o>  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  41. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Ch  lirman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ifumber  of 
words. 

I  rise  to  ask  a  question  of  fie  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  blscussed. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  th  ;  ERDA's 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  include ;  an  esti- 
mated Increase  in  revenues  of  $30  mil- 
lion from  sales  of  steam  from  tqe  nuclear 
reactor  in  Hanford  to  the 
Public  Power  Supply  System 
ing  contract  between  ERDA  an 
ply  system  provides  for  a  steam 
of  $22.5  million  a  year.  This 
expires  in  the  fall  of  1977. 
the  supply  .system  are 
ing  a  new  contract  which, 
things,  could  change  the 
for  steam. 

The  Joint  Committee  on 
ergy,  on  page  54  of  its  repori 
3474,  states  In  its  comments 
budget  that  the  revenue 
pear  reasonable.  In  view  of  th 
contract  between  ERDA  and 
System  and  of  the  current 
on  a  new  contract,  ERDA's 
revenues   are   just 
ERDA  is  to  i-eceive  additional 
for  steam  made  available  to 
system,  any  such  increase  will 
the  contract  negotiations.  I 
that  the  Joint  Committee  r 
ERDA's  estimate  of  revenues 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  ne^tiations. 
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1^    that    the    tmderstandlng 

chairman? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes, 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  th€ 

man. 

AMKNt'MKXr   OFFKRED  BY   MR.   COVdHLIN 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chainnail,  I  offer 
au  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CoucitiN:  Oa 
page  28.  line  21.  mmiedlately  after  'author- 
ized" ln.sert  "for  the  period  conslstli  g  of  the 
ii.-,CHl  year  ending  June  30,  1976  *nd  tlie 
iiiteriin  period  following  that  fiscal  Jear  and 
ci.ding  September  30,  1976". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Clijiirmau, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chair 
on   this  side  have  no  objection 
gentleman's  amendment.  We 
port  it. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman  J  that  i.< 
tiue  on  this  side  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi<li  is  on 
the  amertdment  offered  by  Uie  gei  itlemsn 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CoucHiw). 
.  The  amendment  was  agreed  t » 
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Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chair 
fir  auiendments,  and  I  ask 
consent  th«t  tliey  may  be 
bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendments   offered   by   Mr.   Rk 
Piige  19,  line  20.  strike  the  figure 
OOO"'   and   in.sert   in   lieu    (hereof   tlfe 
'>1J»4.800,000". 

And  oa  page  33.  line  6.  strike 
'•$38,800,000'  and  Insert  in  lieu 
figure  '■i*48,700.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speakei 
in  support  of  my  amendments 
3474. 

These   Jimendments   would  r 
authorization  for  solar  energy 
and  development  from  $140.7 
!?194.8  million. 

According  to  previous  estimate 
subpanel  XIX  report  of  Decembfr 
to  AEC  and  the  Mitre  Corp.,  tills 
is  needed  to  support  solar 
search  at  an  accelemted  level.  I 
proven  practical  resource  like 
evgy  deserves  a  major  national 
ment.  I  believe  this  amendment 
onstrate  our  commitment. 

Many  citizens  groups  support 
crease.  To  date.  Consumer  Actidti 
Common  Cause,  the  Environment 
icy  Center,  National  Interveners, 
Sierra   Club   are   all   in  favor 
amendment. 

Solar  energy  is  one  of  our  bes ; 
for  the  fulfllhnent  of  our  energj 
An  aggressive  program  implemenied 
can  provide  savings  of  1  to  1.8 
barrels   of   oil   per   day    by    19|5 
cording  to  estimates  by  the  Federal 
ergy  Administration.  Thereafter 
will  multiply. 

The  technology  required  foi  solar 
heating  and  solar  hot  water  is  a^  ailable 
now.  The  technology  required  f(  r  solar 
air  conditioning  is  almost  readj .  Even 
today  total  investment  costs  fav(  r  solar 
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energy,  even  though  solar  energy  equip- 
ment has  not  yet  achieved  the  low  costs 
mass  production  will  certainly  provide. 
For  example,  if  we  could  project  a  low 
5 -percent  annual  escalation  in  conven- 
tional energy  costs,  payoff  calculations 
show  that  solar  energy  equipment  is  eco- 
nomical. Projections  based  on  heating  oil 
r.itss  of  40  cents  a  gallon  and  electrical 
costs  of  3.5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  shov/ 
that  a  single  family  residence  in  the 
Northeast  part  of  the  United  States  could 
pay  for  its  sol9.r  equipment  within  14 
years.  However,  electricity  now  costs  4 
cents  per  kilov.-att  in  the  Northeast,  so  it 
is  even  more  practical. 

In  the  middle  United  States  an  all- 
electric  home  would  have  its  solar  energy 
equipment  paid  for  in  under  10  years, 
based  on  today's  utility  rates. 

Finally,  in  California,  an  all-electric 
home  would  have  its  solar  energy  costs 
paid  off  in  9  years  at  present  rates. 

Once  solar  energy  equipment  is  paid 
for,  the  energy  received  each  day  Is  com- 
pletely free.  That  means  a  lifetime  ex- 
pense of  home  energy  can  now  be  amor- 
tized in  9  to  14  years. 

Most  importantly,  the  installation  of 
solar  energy  conversion  devices  trans- 
forms the  homeowner  from  an  energy 
consumer  into  an  energy  producer. 
Rather  than  drain  our  natural  resources, 
the  solar  energy  producer  becomes  a  con- 
tributing enei-gy  supplier,  not  only  a  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
programs  besides  home  heating  which 
may  be  practical  but  have  not  received 
fimding  for  demonstration  projects  or 
advanced  production.  For  example,  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  on  a  theoretical 
basis;  it  now  needs  a  demonstration 
project.  Limited  numbers  of  photovoltaic 
cells,  which  can  provide  100  percent 
energy  independence,  are  being  hand- 
made. With  mass  production  of  these 
cells  we  could  remove  preventive  cost 
barriers  thereby  making  widespread  uti- 
lization possible. 

Presently  solar  energy  is  only  3.12  per- 
cent of  the  total  ERDA  authorizations. 
This  amendment  would  increase  that  to 
4.15  Dercent  of  the  total.  Although  this 
money  for  solar  energy  is  trivial  com- 
pared to  nuclear  authoiizations  and  the 
total  ERDA  budget,  it  is  a  needed  shot 
in  the  arm  for  those  in  research  and 
development  in  this  growing  field. 

Solar  energy  will  not  take  decades  to 
develop,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  soon  regain  whatever  expenditures  it 
makes  today  through  mcome  taxes  and 
royalties  obtained  from  manufacturers  of 
solar  equipment.  In  addition,  millioiis  of 
dollars  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased research,  since  millions  would 
otherwise  be  spent  on  foreign  oil  and  on 
pollution  control  devices  needed  for  the 
use  of  that  oil. 

The  same  solar  equipment  as  It  is  de- 
veloped and  which  pays  royalties  to  the 
Government  also  requires  thousands  of 
employees  for  its  manufacture.  These 
jobs  are  needed  and  are  there  if  we  want 
to  encourage  them. 

Solar  energy  must  be  pushed.  We  can- 
not afford  to  rely  on  just  one  or  two 
energy  sources  as  the  final  solution  to 


our  energy  needs.  We  must  expand  our 
sights  to  include  a  diversity  of  sources. 
The  most  practical,  the  cleanest,  and 
the  cheapest  alternative  energy  source 
is  solar  energy.  The  Congress  must  en- 
dorse this  proven  technology  by  giving 
solar  energy  funding  at  an  accelerated 
level. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chaurman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  solar  energy  activities  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  convinced — as  are 
many  of  my  constituents — that  some  of 
the  solar  technologies,  particularly  solar 
heating  and  cooling  and  wmd  generation 
of  electricity,  are  ready  now.  With  only 
a  modest  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  their  use,  and  with  a 
little  more  development  work  to  reduce 
costs  of  these  systems,  we  should  see  a 
major  increase  in  then:  use  tliroughout 
the  United  States.  I  believe  we  must  make 
this  Federal  commitment  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Solar  Energy  Task 
Force  prepared  under  the  du-ection  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
Project  Independence  Blueprint  identi- 
fied wind  energy  conversion  as  the  solar 
technology  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
savings  in  petroleum  by  the  year  1990. 
That  same  report  recommended  an  ex- 
penditme  of  $18.8  million  on  wind  en- 
ergy conversion  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
Science  and  Astionautics  Committee  has 
authorized  only  $17.6  million  for  wind 
energy  conversion.  My  own  belief  is  that 
this  House  should  insist  on  authorizing 
at  least  the  $18.8  miUion  recommended 
m  the  Solar  Energy  Task  Force  report. 

Since  wind  energy  conversion  was 
identified  as  the  most  likely  solar  tech- 
nology to  produce  significant  savings  of 
oU  and  gas  by  1990,  I  find  it  particularly 
dlscomagtag  that  ERDA  stiU  has  only 
one  pei-son,  Mr.  Louis  Divone,  working 
full  time  to  manage  the  Federal  wind 
program  effort.  During  fiscal  year  1975, 
ERDA  received  over  300  appUcations  for 
grants  to  participate  in  the  Federal  wind 
energy  program. 

The  extremely  large  attendance  at 
the  ERDA'NSF  Conference  on  Wind  En- 
ergy Conversion  Systems  held  m  Wash- 
ington earUer  this  month  mdicates  to 
me  that  the  number  of  applicants  for 
participation  in  the  program  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  significantly  higher  to  fiscal 
year  1976.  This  work  load,  on  top  of 
mamtaining  overall  management  of  the 
ongoing  program,  is  cleariy  too  much 
for  one  person.  I  urge  to  the  strongest 
possible  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ERDA 
act  promptly  to  designate  and  fill  enough 
staff  positions  in  the  Wind  Energy  Con- 
version Branch  to  manage  this  program. 
And  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  pass  this 
amendment,  to  give  ERDA  additional 
notice  that  this  Congress  insists  that  a 
proper  proportion  of  ERDA's  efforts  be 
spent  on  wtad  energy  conversion  and  the 
other  very  promising  solar  energy 
technologies. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate   the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  where  he 
plans  or  would  suggest  that  this  addi- 
tional funding,  if  it  is  supplied,  be  q)ent9 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  beUeve  it  should 
be  spent  on  basic  research. 

Japan,  a  country  we  physically  rebuilt 
a  few  years  ago,  now  has  2  million  homes 
using  solar  energy.  Israel  gets  a  large 
part  of  its  energy  through  solar  energy. 

We  find  that  solar  energy  is  being 
developed  throughout  the  world  and 
that  we  are  far  behind  on  solar  energy 
technology  and  uses. 

I  say  tiiat  there  are  many,  many  areas 
which  ERDA  could  step  into  and  expand. 

We  are  only  asking  for  4  percent  of 
ERDA's  budget,  which  is  a  very,  very 
small  amount  compared  to  what  they 
spend  on  everything  else.  I  think  solar 
energy  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
cleanest  method  of  supplying  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  cMr.  Richmond) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Richmowd  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  for  his 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCORMACK)  cited  eaiUer  the  increases 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  budget  for 
solar  energy  research  and  development. 
Yet,  the  fact  is  that  the  amoimt  that  we 
are  devoting  even  in  this  proposed  budget 
is  much,  much  smaller  than  for  nuclear 
fission  energy  or  even  for  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor. 

Therefore,  this  is  one  effort  to  get  our 
priorities  in  Une  witn  reahties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certamly  share  the 
gentleman's  views  as  expressed.  I  com- 
pliment him,  and  I  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roosselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Richmond  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  By  my  question  I  did  not 
intend  to  appear  antagonistic.  I  am  seri- 
ously considering  supporting  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  because  I,  too,  believe 
that  this  is  an  increasingly  important 
area  for  proper  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Does  the  gentleman  beUeve  that  this 
additional  authoi-ization  would  enhance 
the  some  4,000  solar  energy  test  homes, 
pilot-project  homes,  that  are  going  to  be 
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set  up  throughout  the  country  In  the 
next  2  or  3  years?  Would  much  ot  this 
additional  authorization  go  to  the  en- 
hancement of  that  effort? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Yes.  In  answer  to 
the  gentleman,  $33  million  would  be  for 
stepped-up  solar  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration  program.  That  is  a  very, 
very  small  amount  to  spend  on  research,' 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 

Ml-.  ROUS3ELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  answer. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether 
he  has  supplied  for  the  record  some- 
where how  he  feels  this  addiOonal  au- 
thorization he  is  requesting  by  his 
amendment  could  be  allocated?  Has  he 
done  so  or  has  he  a  specific  proposal  for 
it? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  It  is  very  simple.  $33 
million  for  stepped-up  solar  energy  heat- 
ing and  cooling  demonstration. 

The  sum  of  $20  million  for  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  R.  ti  D.,  an  increase  of 
$6.9  million  over  tlie  request. 

The  sum  of  $35  million  for  the  thermal 
conversion  ot  solar  energy  into  elec- 
tricity. 

The  sum  of  $35  million  for  direct  con- 
version of  solar  energy  Into  electricity 
through  the  use  of  photovoltaic  devices. 
The  siun  of  $25  million  for  wind  energj' 
conversion. 

Tl'.e  sum  of  $3  million  for  converting 
organic  wastes  into  fuel. 

The  sum  of  $15  million  for  using  tem- 
perature differences  in  ocean  water  to 
generate  electricity. 

The  sum  of  $4  million  for  solar  re- 
sources analysis. 

The  sum  of  $4  million  for  solar  energy 
storage. 

The  sum  of  $4  million  for  a  Solar  En- 
ergy Research  Institute. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Richmond)  for  presenting  the 
amendment. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  sug- 
gest to  the  House  that  there  should  be 
an  authorisation  above  that  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee,  but  sometimes  the 
collective  minds  of  the  House  are  as 
good.  If  not  even  better  than  those  of 
the  members  of  the  ccHnmittee,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  abUlty  of  the  commit- 
tee members  and  that  of  the  experts. 

What  we  are  really  saying,  I  thhik.  In 
this  amendment  is  that  we  have  many 
difficulties  in  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear aspects  of  our  energy  technology  as 
has  been  described  very  fidly  In  the  de- 
bate, especially  \iith  respect  to  the 
breeder. 

We  are  saying  that  w©  have  here  a 
form  of  enovy  that  has  been  and  Is  very 
technologlcaUy  sound.  It  would  be  very 
Important  and  essential  to  show  a  move 
forward  In  our  commitment  to  really 
flndan  alternate  method  of  supplying 
energy.  TWs  Is  really  an  effective  way  to 
do  It. 

There  are  many  people  who  support 
nntber  research  and  developmoit  moj- 
ecti  on  solar  energy,  and  l  think  we 
abonld  grant  this  Increase,  Just  as  I 
thought  we  should  have  granted  the  In- 


crease to  the  end-conservatioi  aspects  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  compl  ment  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendnie  at,  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  lumber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  men  ber  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  anc  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Ir  terior  and 
Insular  Alfairs,  and  we  hav ;  spent  a 
number  of  weeks  hearing  tes  imony  on 
nuclear  energy  and  solar  alter  latives. 

During  those  hearings,  listei  ing  to  the 
testimony,  we  came  to  realize  ind  to  ac- 
cept the  need  for  nuclear  ei  ergj'  and 
Indeed  to  accept  the  need  for  t  le  breeder 
reactor. 

The  rationale  for  the  breed*  r  is  really 
quite  simple.  In  the  1980s  w  ;  want  to 
have  the  breeder  for  a  final  i  Iternalive 
decision,  and  the  technology  t  lat  has  to 
be  researched  and  develope<  for  the 
breeder  reactor  would  take  pli  ce  before 
that,  along  with  the  other  for  ns  of  en- 
ergy, so  that  by  the  1980's  if  nece<:sary 
we  would  have  the  breeder  rca  'tor  as  an 
alternative  energy  source. 

I  think  this  is  a  sound  rati  )nale,  but 
the  rationale  also  applies  to  Jie  alter- 
natives, we  do  not  only  have  th  »  breeder, 
we  do  not  only  have  the  fusio  i  process'. 
we  also  have  solar  and  solar  d  rlvatives. 
What  we  have  read  so  far—  md  is  re- 
lated in  the  new.s  stories  of  yesterday 
about  tlie  diminished  expectati  ins  of  ofif- 
shore  oil— only  goes  to  prove  that  par- 
ticular point. 

The  figures  that  have  been  bi  aught  out 
in  this  amendment  were  n(  t  simply 
taken  out  of  the  sky;  these  ai  e  the  re- 
sult of  the  committee  working  together 
with  the  staff  and  the  projectii  ns  of  the 
Mitre  Corp.,  which  is  a  rese  irch  and 
development  think  tank  locate  d  outside 
of  Boston.  After  the  figure  w:  s  arrived 
at  my  staff  contacted  many  of  i  lie  people 
in  the  route  128  and  MIT  area,  nd  asked 
them  whether  the  figures  we  ar  ;  project- 
mg  were  realistic,  and  the  rej  ponse  we 
got  back  was  that  it  was  realisti ;.  Indeed, 
we  were  told  that  more  could  be  done. 
And  the  reason  is  quite  simpl  >.  In  nu- 
clear energy  there  are  a  limit©  I  number 
of  people  who  have  the  degr«  es,  tech- 
nology and  expertise  through  1  he  coun- 
try to  be  involved  in  this  field.  T  lat  is  not 
true  as  to  solar  and  solar  deriva  Ives,  and 
the  niunber  of  people  and  number  of 
disciplines  are  much  greater,  and  the 
involvement  can  be  much  quic  cer. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example 
of  what  I  think  was  referred  to  as  to 
where  the  money  could  be  spei  t.  In  the 
hearings  we  heard  testimony  jy  TRW 
rdatlve  to  the  concept  of  ocear  thermal 
energy,  they  testified  that  thes  had  de- 
veloped this  process  and  are  re  idy  for  a 
prototype.  Their  testimony  ndicated 
they  can  develop  a  prototype  an  I  a  work- 
ing model  that  will  generate  he  same 
kind  of  electrical  energy  as  a  li|  ht  water 
reactor,  the  same  turnout  of  er  ergy  yet 
without  the  resulting  problems  jf  safety 
and  the  resulting  problems  of  i  ollutlon. 
So  It  Is  Important  that  we  d<  velop  all 
the  alternatives  possible,  and  1 1)  [ink  that 
the  amendment  offers  the  way  U  move  In 
that  direction.  All  we  are  askini ,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  to  carry  on  with  the  b  eeder  so 
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that  that  alternative  can  be 
able,  and  that  is  within  the  __ 
committee  has  come  up  with,  an< 
commend  the  committee  for 
mitment  to  the  alternatives. 

There  is  $180  million  that  1. 
designated  for  geothermal  resea 
$143  million  for  solar  and  solai 
tives. 

If  we  compare  geothermal  witl 
solar  derivatives  we  are  talking 
ratio  of  1  percent  geothermal 
haps  15  or  20  percent  solar  or 
natives.  So  if  we  are  going  to 
million  which  may  give  us   1 
then  I  think  it  makes  good  sense 
$190  million  for  scmethuig  that 
us  many  times  more. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chaii 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  am  happy  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the 
man  for  yielding,  and  I  would  lih 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
offers  more  hope  than  almost  f-. 
else  we  have  heard  this  aftemocji 

There  are  2   women  in  my 
who  have  14  patents  hi  the  field 
energy,  and  are  treating  part 
town's  sewage  in  a  plant  built 
local  carpenter,  using  solar  ener 
There  are  many  projects  like  thi 
can  be  developed  in  the  field  of 
ergy,  witliout  danger  to  the  p; 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  w 
heartily  support  this  amendmen  i 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the 
v.oman. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  „. 
committee  began  Its  testunony 
hearings,  I  had  serious  doubt 
capacity  of  solar  and  solar 
There  are  not  the  dangers  h..v„ 
nuclear  energy,  in  listening  to 
say  what  can  be  in  terms  of 
solar  derivatives,  I  think  we 
obligation,  as  we  do  with  the  ^.^ 
make  those  alternatives  availabU 
1980's.  If  we  are  going  to  fund  ge 
to  the  tune  of  $180  million,  let 
If  we  are  going  to  fund  the  bi 
the  tune  of  $527  million,  let  us 
also.  But  let  us  put  money  not 
fossil  fuel  but  in  solar  and  solar 
tives.  There  are  no  problems  w 
environment.  The  environmenta 
age  is  minimal. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strike  the  requisite  number  of 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
ments  for  increasing  the  auU 
for  solar  research  development. 

My  colleagues,   the  gtntlemar 
Massachusetts   (Mr.  Tsoncas)   t 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
MOND).    already   have   articulat4d 
basis  for  our  support. 

In  hearings  before  the  Energy 
Environment  Subcommittee  and 
terior    Committee,    I    heard 
testimony    on    alternative      _ 
sources.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend 
plain  how  OTEC  works,  because 
that  if  this  source  of  energy  wei, 
understood,  we  would  be  fundlni 
much  greater  amounts.  But  I  wou 
to  mention  first  that  as  a  bufldei 
a  great  future  for  solar  panels 
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putting  solar  heating  panels  in  my 
house,  and  I  believe  I  will  save  money  in 
the  long  nm. 

A  gentleman  from  Oswego,  Oreg.,  has 
written  me  about  a  wave-action  device 
which  he  has  patented,  which  gets 
energy  from  wave  action  by  revolving  a 
gear.  He  cannot  even  get  a  small  grant 
to  develop  this  device  which  could  be 
eventually  a  great  source  of  energy.  But 
so  enamored  are  we  with  the  nuclear 
that  we  cannot  spend  a  few  thousand 
dollars  for  these  new  Edisons. 

To  get  to  OTEC,  OTEC  is  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion.  It  can  lead 
to  at  least  5  percent  of  our  total  energy 
needs  in  the  year  2000.  The  TRW  repre- 
sentative before  our  committee  said  that 
a  pilot  plant  would  cost  approximately 
$200  million,  that  it  would  be  an  energy 
source  at  $2,000  a  megawatt,  and  they 
would  hope  to  get  it  down  to  $1,500  a 
megawatt. 

We  heard  today  discussion  on  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  in  terms  of  $4,000  or 
$5,000  a  kilowatt.  That  would  require 
95  mill  rates.  OTEC  would  produce  elec- 
tricity at  35  mills,  5  mills  of  which  would 
be  operational,  and  that  34  could  be  re- 
duced to  20,  possibly  even  15  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour. This  could  be  one  of  the  finest 
sources  of  energy.  Here  is  how  it  works. 

It  sits  in  tropical  waters.  One  has  to 
have  a  32-degree  differential  between  the 
deep  water  and  the  ocean  surface.  The 
.surface  water  is  pumped  in,  heats 
through  titanium  energy  converters, 
heats  ammonia,  the  a.nmonia  expands, 
drives  turbines,  and  then  the  cool  water 
is  brought  up  from  the  ocean,  and  it 
cools  the  ammonia,  and  the  cycle  begins 
again.  Roughly  30  percent  of  the  energy 
is  required  for  the  pumps  to  put  the 
water  in,  but  there  is  70  percent  of  the 
energy  left  over.  It  is  a  very  simple 
process. 

Somehow  in  this  world  I  see  the  sim- 
pler the  process,  the  cheaper  for  man- 
kind. There  is  almost  no  environmental 
concern  for  OTEC.  And  here  we  sit,  for- 
getting this  source  of  energy,  not  funding 
it  in  adequate  amounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  develop  this 
alternative,  and  we  must  develop  the 
others.  It  is  our  intent  with  this  amend- 
ment to  have  ERDA  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  construction  of  prototype 
and  demonstration  plants  in  ocean 
thermal  development,  in  wind  energy  de- 
velopment, and  in  other  areas,  to  move 
forward  the  date— and  this  is  critical— 
when  these  alternatives  will  come  on  the 
line  and  help  meet  our  Nation's  energy 
demands. 

When  we  consider  that  we  are  so  far 
behind  in  these  alternate  energy  sources, 
and  consider  that  with  the  Uquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  electricity  from  that  source  in  for 
20  years,  tmtil  1995,  then  we  must  not 
scoff  at  these  alternatives.  My  guess  is, 
my  conviction  Is,  that  they  will  be  pro- 
ducing more  energy  in  this  coimtry  than 
this  LMFBR  in  20  years. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  trying  to  decide  one 
way  or  another  whether  to  support  this 


amendment  or  not.  I  look  at  the  fact 
that  we  already  have  $145  million  In  it. 
I  have  been  trying  to  search  my  mind 
because  I  do  not  very  lightly  like  to  agree 
with  an  amendment  that  Is  going  to  add 
another  $50  million  roughly  for  some 
type  of  research,  but  actually  the  only 
objection  I  have  found  so  far  is  the  $50 
million  and  I  tiiink  perhaps,  upon  think- 
ing it  over,  the  $50  milhon  would  be 
very  well  spent,  and  I  intend  to  support 
the  amendmenr. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  I  tliank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GOLDWATSR.  Mr.  Chainnaii,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  not  in  opposition  to  solar 
energy  as  an  alternative  source  to  fossil 
fuel.  It  has  great  potential  as  was  pointed 
out  in  many  days  and  perhaps  weel^s  of 
iiearings  before  our  committee,  but  the 
question  that  comes  to  my  mind  is:  Are 
we  going  too  far  in  this  Congress? 

We  are  throwing  money  at  things,  be- 
cause they  politically  have  sex  appeal 
and  not  because  they  are  responsible  or 
have  any  kind  of  economic  common- 
sense.  There  is  only  so  much  that  we 
can  do  in  a  period  of  time.  Let  me  point 
out  what  our  committee  has  done. 

We  are  so  concerned  about  accelerat- 
ing solar  research  and  development,  that 
the  committee  took  an  administration 
request  of  $13  million  for  solar  thermal 
research  and  increased  it  by  $14,550,000, 
for  a  total  of  $27,750,000.  In  the  area  of 
photovoltaic,  the  administration  re- 
quested $12.8  million.  The  committee  in- 
creased it  by  $15.7  million  for  a  total  of 
$28.5  million.  On  wind  energy  conver- 
sion, the  administration  requested  $11.6 
million.  The  committee  incresised  it  by 
$6.1  million.  On  bioconversion  to  fuels, 
the  administration  requested  $3.6  mil- 
lion. The  committee  increased  that  by 
$2.9  milhon.  On  resource  analysis,  solar 
storage,  and  solar  institute,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  not  a  dime.  The  com- 
mittee increased  or  added  money 
amounting  to  over  $9  mlUIon. 

So  in  fact  when  we  get  down  to  it,  I 
think  the  committee  has  reflected  the 
concei-n  of  Members  that  we  do  acceler- 
ate, that  we  do  progress  in  tlie  area  of 
solar  research  and  development.  The  ad- 
ministration requested  $70.3  million. 
The  committee  increased  tliat  amount  by 
$73.4  million,  for  a  total  of  $143.7  miUion. 
I  might  remind  the  Members  that  it 
was  in  1971  when  we  were  spending  only 
$1  million  on  solar  energy.  Last  year,  in 
1975,  we  were  spending  $50  million.  For 
1976  we  have  almost  tripled  that  amount 
to  over  $140  million. 

I  am  for  solar  energy,  the  Membei-s 
are  for  solar  energy. 

Let  us  be  for  the  taxpayers  at  the  same 
time.  Let  us  take  some  responsibiUty  and 
some  accounting  for  these  moneys  that 
we  are  authorizing  to  develop  this  exotic 
source  of  energy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  honestly  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  on  this  subject.  I 
know  we  are  both  extremely  interested  In 
the  development  of  solar  energy;  but  Is 
it  not  true  that  even  though  a  few  yeai*s 


ago  we  were  only  spending  $1  million  on 
this  full  program  for  solar  energy,  that 
the  Congress  itself  has  accelerated  its 
interest  in  development  solar  energy? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  in  the  next  A^2 
yeare  or  so  we  are  talking  about  4,000 
solar  pilot  projects  in  homes  throughout 
the  country.  Would  not  the  adoption  cf 
this  amendment  be  a  very  clear  signal  to 
the  administration  that  we  are  very 
serious  atx>ut  the  development  of  this 
type  of  activity?  They  say  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  in  the  appropriation  procefis 
we  only  appropriate  those  dollars  for 
those  tilings  that  the  administration  feels 
thay  can  actuallj'  spend  in  any  given 
year;  but  the  point  is  that  if,  in  fact,  the 
research  began  to  unfold  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  way,  that  this  authorization 
could  be  utilized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  answer  the  gentleman.  I  think  we 
have  made  it  crystal  clear  that  by  tripl- 
ing last  year's  amounts  of  money  we 
are  making  oui-  intent  very  clear. 

The  reason  I  oppose  this  Increase  is 
that  through  our  hearing  process  it  was 
fairly  well  demonstrated  that  ERDA, 
this  new  agency,  was  going  to  have  to 
work  very  hard  to  effectively  obligate 
the  $70  million  increase  that  the  com- 
mittee propcsed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
( At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsoncas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goldwater  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  career,  I  associate 
my  remarlts  with  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roosselot) 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
hope  the  gentleman  will  have  many 
more  such  occasions. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  There  is  a  dispute 
among  the  scientists  how  much  money 
can  be  used.  If  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  correct,  if  the  amendment  passes  and 
there  is  further  development  possibihty 
and  if,  indeed,  we  are  wrong — our  ad- 
visors do  not  say  we  are  wrong — then  the 
logic  the  gentleman  from  California 
raises  comes  into  play,  that  it  would  not 
be  spent.  There  are  12  other  technologies 
here  and  the  people  in  science  are 
strongly  for  it,  not  only  in  these  figures, 
but  in  the  prior  figures,  and  all  we  are 
askhig  is  that  we  give  it  a  chance  to 
come  into  play. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  that  was  the 
case,  I  would  support  it;  but  it  was 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the  ERDA 
Committee  did  not  have  any  trouble 
gearing  up  for  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  demonstration  witli  the  amount 
of  moneys  we  spent  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

<  At  the  request  cf  Mr.  Rousselot  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Golowatek 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.          

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  finish  up  on  the 
thesis  of  the  gentleman,  what  the  agency 
i.«  capable  of  doing,  my  understanding  is 
because  of  the  action  of  CtKigress  they 
now  are,  in  fact,  gearing  up  to  be  ei^- 
tremely  more  active  in  the  whole  field. 
Many  of  these  contracts  are  let  to  private 
individuals  and  companies  and  people 
wltli  capability  of  development  in  this 
field.  It  is  not  all  done  by  the  agency 
itself;  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  gearing 
up  ^ith  a  lot  of  bureaucrats.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  contracting  out  to  capable  cor- 
porations and  groups  to  carry  on  this 
kind  of  worlc. 

I  am  sure  my  good  colleague  knows 
there  are  many  in  California  that  are 
beginning  to  realize  this  Is  an  important 
field  for  development  and  they  are  able 
and  willing  to  come  in  and  bid  on  the 
kind  of  research  and  development  In 
which  I  know  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  extremely  interested. 

So  I  cannot  see  the  harm  in  adding 
to  the  authorization  S50  million  as  a  clear 
Indication  that  in  this  time  of  need  to 
"provide  new  sources  of  energy  develop- 
ment we  can  meet  the  challenge  that  our 
President  has  constantly  brought  to  our 
attention,  to  not  be  so  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil.  I  think  that  this 
Is  a  constnictive  amendment. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  constructive 
amendment,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  my  colleague,  who  I  know  Is  ter- 
ribly Interested  in  this  field,  will  not 
support  this  amendment. 

"Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  gentleman 
full  well  knows,  and  I  am  very  much 
surprised  at  him.  because  he  has 
preached  to  us  many  times  about  fiscal 
xesponslbllity. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely,  aiul  I 
stiUdo. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  for  solar  en- 
ergy, and  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  his  supporting  an  Increase  of 
money,  he  does  not  know  that  there  are 
programs  that  can  economically  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  Increase. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes, but  I  think  it  Is  appropriate  that 
I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  In  support  of 
this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  the  better  part  of  our  leg- 
islative procedure  that  we  do  so.  I  do  not 
see  any  great  difference  between  the 
goals  of  the  proponent  and  opponent  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentlemen  from 
California,  Messrs.  Roussklot  and  Gold- 
WATSR.  We  are  talking  about  whether  the 
amount  Is  $50  million  or  $20  million  for 
a  goal  which  all  of  us  know  Is  necessary. 

Why  do  we  not,  then,  give  the  confer- 
ees, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tbacui)  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YoxntG)  and  their  fellow  managers, 
an  opportunity  to  go  Into  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  determine  the 
amount  and  let  them  have  the  right  to 
recede.  If  necessary,  for  a  few  million 
dollars,  rather  than  have  the  Senate  tell 
us  again  what  Is  to  be  spent. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairma^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to 
man  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  C:!hairman 
give  the  gentleman  a  couple  c 
We  are  told  here  that  they 
any  more  money.  Two  examines 
mind  immediately. 

ERDA  at  the  moment  is 
bids    for   prototype    solar 
They  .should  go  into  at  least 
This  additional  $50  million  co  aid 
the  money  to  go  into  that  ejjtra 
plant. 

In  Sandia  Laboratory  they 
cept  of  a  community  type  s<|lar 
where,  on  top  of  a  shopping 
will  put  the  collectors,  and 
sufficient  to  provide  for 
hundred   homes   in   this   om 
area.  ERDA  has  not  seen  fit 
a  proper  amount.  So,  those 
examples  of  where  this  extra 
could  be  used. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank 
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man. 

Let  me  say  to  tho.se  who  vo 
concern  about  the  legislation 
must  keep  in  mind  that  we 
•  better  tlian  $80  million  here 
ing.  Let  xis  allocate  some  of 
to  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
we  must  proceed  with  a  cra.sh 
solar  research. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Ch 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank 
man  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairmi  n 
fact  is  that  we  really,  as  a  Ctjigr 
not  become  wholly  conscious 
mendous  potentiality  in  this 
<rf  solar  energy  until  fairly 
think,  now  that  we  know  it 
and  that  we  have  seen  some 
results  beginning  to  occur, 
being  built  that  can.  In  fac 
solar    energy,    we    should 
through  and  keep  this  pr 
more  accelerated  basis. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  tliank  fhe  gentle- 
man.         

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stiTke  the  last  word,  an4  I  rise  to 
speak  In  favor  of  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
has  been  discussed  sufiBciently 
noon,  but  there  are  two  or 
I  would  Uke  to  make. 

First  of  all,  solar  energy  is 
Idly  shown  to  be  a  practical 
for  both  home  heating  and 
industrial  uses. 

In  fact,  even  on  the 
of  Maine,  in  the  town  of  Bar 
College  of  the  Atlantic  has 
an  experimental  solar  house 
proven  itself  to  be  efficient  . 
Certainly,  If  a  solar  heating 

the  coast  of  Maine  can  be 

the  potential  exists,  perhapi 
greater  capacity  in  other 
country — the  Midwest,  the 
Southwest — where  the  niunbe  r 
of  simshine  yearly  far  exceep 
the  coast  of  Maine. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  miition  that 
there  are  especially  two  areai   In  which 
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experimentation,  research  and 
ment  of  solar  energy  must  be 

The  first  is  with  the 
characteristics   of  solar 
transfer  systems  for  home 

The  second  is  the  direct  conversion 
solar  energy  to  electricity. 

The  first  is  the  form  that 
commonly  used  for  solar 
as  we  know  them  now,  transf erHng 
from  solar  panels  on  the  roof  o| 
ing  to  an  internal  heating 

But  the  second  may  well  be 
native  for  those  In  this  Chanjber 
are  not  enthusiastic  about 
Most  of  the  sunlight  that 
Earth   is   wasted.   It   is   an 
amount  of  energy.  And  if  we  can 
effective  and  efficient  way  to  coijvert 
tremendous  amount  of  enei-gy 
electricity,  we  may  find  that 
time,  our  electrical  requirements 
met  with  the  most  convenient, 
sive  and  the  niost  environment^y 
source  of  energy  that  is  posslbl4 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke 
to  thos^  who  question  the 
this  $50  million  for  solar  energy 
that  that  might  be  a  very  desir^ible 
in  which  to  invest  additional 
research. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California, 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi^te 
her  of  words,  and  I  rise  in 
amendments. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    think 
brought  out  here  today  by  the  . 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  is 
ing.   This  amendment   does 
upon  the  ability  of  ERDA  to 
thing  witli  this  money.  It  hinges 
abilty  of  ERDA  to  start  contracjmg 
those  companies  who  have  put 
own  money  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  the  possibility  of  the 
solar  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  Comt^ittee 
Energy  and  Environment  in  the 
tee  on  the  Interior,  we  had 
from  Lockheed  and  from  TRW 
are  ready  to  go  with  a  desig  i 
ocean    thermal    gradient 
what  we  have  foimd  there  is 
Government  is  committed  to 
which   both  of   those 
come  back  and  said  it  has  a  potential 
30,000  megawatts  by  the  year 
is  identical  to  what  we  have 
clear  energy. 

There  have  been  two  contijacts 
$390,000,  and  I  think  that  is  ar 
amount  of  money. 

Somebody  said  that  solar 
not  get  ERDA's  attention  until 
put  a  meter  on  the  Sun  so  the 
can  bill  you  for  it.  I  think  thai 
we  have  seen,  where  utilities 
they  can  add  to  their  rate  base 
will  get  ERDA's  attention. 

But  here  we  have  a  lot  of  sn^U 
panics  involved  in  this,  companies 
have  not  received  attention. 

We   have   had   testimony 
again  in  that  committee  that 
of  that  money  is  available,  and 
those  firms  in  California,  and 
that  rely  on  this  as  a  source  a 
By  the  year  2000  it  has  an  Immediate 
tential  of  some  15  percent  of 
needs.  That  is  more  than 
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source  of  energy  we  talked  about  here. 
I  think  It  deserves  that  kind  of  commit- 
ment. I  thhik  it  is  very  important  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  availability  of 
the  Government  to  provide  the  capital 
that  is  not  there  because  the  financial 
community  has  turned  its  back  on  solar 
tnerg5'.  I  think  that  is  pointed  out  by 
the  report  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co., 
which  says  that  packaged  solar  heating 
systems  could  be  avallaUe  within  3 
yeirs  if  they  could  be  provided  with  capi- 
tal. But  right  now  the  utilities  are  not 
interested  in  looking  to  provide  the  capi- 
tal for  this  source  of  energy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  think  It  is  a  well 
thought  out  amendment.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  many  members  in  the  .scientific 
community. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 

1  rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  whether  or 

not  they  can  use  the  money,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  we  are  not  ramming  this 
money  down  their  throats.  This  is  just  an 
authorization.  Tlie  appropriation  will 
come  later.  Right  now  this  is  an  au- 
thorization. 

I  would  like  to  'joint  out  that  2  years 
ago  Dixy  Lee  Ray  came  out  with  a  re- 
port, called  the  Ray  report,  which  was  a 
1973  National  Science  Foundation  5-year 
budget  for  solar  energy  development. 

Ms.  Ray  recommended  two  solar  en- 
ergy budgets.  One  was  an  accelerated 
budget,  and  the  other  was  a  minimum 
budget.  The  accelerated  budget  provided 
$188.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  which 
is  very  close  to  the  figure  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  raises  this  funding  level  up  to.  The 
minimmn  budget  in  the  Ray  report  v/as 
$67.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  other  words,  the  budget  for  solar 
energy  that  ERDA  came  to  us  for  relative 
to  fiscal  year  1976  barely  met  the  mini- 
mum suggested  budget  that  was  outhned 

2  years  ago. 

So  I  say  that  the  amendment  is  a  good 
one.  I  think  it  will  give  a  clear  Indication 
to  ERDA  of  the  way  we  want  to  go  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  later  on, 
when  the  measures  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  come  along,  we  can 
also  increase  those  to  at  least  approach 
the  accelerated  program  outlined  In  the 
Ray  report  of  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  am  quite  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  is  well-in- 
tentioned and  sincere.  However,  I  would 
insist  that  it  is  not  well  considered. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Har- 
KiN)  has  just  now  quoted  the  Ray  re- 
port, and  what  he  says  Is  tine.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Ray  report  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1976  a  minimum  program 
of  $67  million  and  a  maximum  program 
of  $180.9  million.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  for  1975  it  also  recommended  a 
minimum  program  of  $50  million  and  a 
maximiun  program  of  $106  million.  We 
actuaUy  are  spending  sUghtly  below  the 
minimiun  program  today. 

What  the  committee  has  done  is  to 


take  the  authorization  level  more  than 
half  way  from  the  minimum  to  the 
maximiun  proposed  originally  in  the  Ray 
report.  But  the  Ray  report  has  been  up- 
dated. There  has  been  a  joint  national 
energy  plan  prepared,  coordinated  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
it  is  printed  in  the  ERDA  authorization 
hearings  before  our  committee,  in  Febru- 
ary 1975.  That  up-dated  report  recom- 
mends for  fiscal  year  1976  for  solar  en- 
ergy a  total  of  $154.8  milUon. 

The  authorization  that  we  have  before 
us  in  this  bill  brought  by  the  subcom- 
mittee is  ahnost  exactly  what  that  report 
recommends  as  being  responsible  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  We  have  authorized 
$143.7  million  for  ERDA,  $6  million  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
$2.8  million  for  program  support,  for 
a  total  of  $152.5  million,  as  contrasted 
to  the  $154.8  million.  The  numbers  which 
are  in  our  bill  are  very  close  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  national  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration i:;  coming  in  with  lower 
numbers;  we  know  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  coming  in  with 
low  er  numbers. 

What  the  gentleman  has  done  is  this : 
he  is  taking  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
mittee and  adding  $50  million,  and 
prorated  it  somehow  among  the  programs 
already  in  existence.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  what  these  programs  are. 
I  want  to  point  out.  first  of  all.  that 
for  this  fiscal  year  we  are  spending  a 
total  of  about  $50  million  for  solar  en- 
ergy, and  we  have  authorized  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976.  We  are  propos- 
ing in  the  bill  to  treble  our  solar  energy 
program,  and  are  doing  that  In  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  ERDA  organization 
is  still  having  trouble  getting  organized, 
and  they  are  still  coming  to  us  and  saying 
there  is  no  way  they  can  spend  that 
money  we  are  authorizing,  that  they 
cannot  .spend  what  the  committee 
proposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  proposes 
for  heating  and  cooling  $40.4  million;  for 
solar  thermal  conversion,  $8.5  million; 
for  photovoltaic  research,  to  $9.5  million; 
for  wind  energy  $18.1  milUon;  for  bio- 
conversion  studies,  $6.5  million;  and  for 
ocean  thermal  gradients  $11.2  million. 

Now,  these  figures  are  rot  numbers 
Just  pulled  out  of  the  sky. 

These  niunbers  came  about  as  a  result 
of  3  weeks  of  intensive  work,  first  with 
the  Office  of  Technologj'  Assessment, 
going  through  the  budget  very  carefully 
und  m:tklng  these  recommendations,  and 
then  with  the  hflp  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  the  committee 
staff  and  ERDA  personnel,  going  through 
each  progiam  to  determine  what  the 
maxim-um  amomit  was  that  they  could 
use  during  this  fiscal  year  in  an  all-out 
program  from  where  we  were  at  that 
time. 

They  have  been  trjing  to  ge?.r  up  for 
this. 

Let  me  assure  the  Meaibsrs  of  the 
House  that  no  matter  what  we  do  here 
today.  If  we  accept  this  amendment, 
which  I  think  would  not  be  responsible, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  change  anything 
at  all.  It  Is  not  going  to  change  what  the 
appropriation  numbers  are  going  to  be. 
It  Is  not  going  to  change  what  we  can 


spend.  I  tliink  there  is  a  point  of  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter.  I  think  that  the 
committee,  in  tripling  its  program,  has 
made  its  case  very  well  for  a  stiong  solar 
energy  program,  and  I  think  that  com- 
ing along  and  spending  $50  million  on 
top  of  it  Ls  not  a  good  and  a  responsible 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  wilJ 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
tientleman  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  it  not  tiue. 
though,  with  respect  to  much  of  this  kind 
of  research,  that  ERDA  puts  out  a  re- 
quest or  proposal  and  asks  industry,  uni- 
versities, and  others  to  come  in  and  bid 
on  what  they  think  they  can  do  in  this 
field?  What  is  the  harm  in  upping  this  so 
tliat  we  can  encourage  greater  numbers 
of  people  and  groups  that  have  capability 
to  be  interested  in  this,  especially  when 
Congress  is  declaring  very  strongly,  and 
I  know  the  committee  is,  its  Interest  in 
increasing  research  and  development  in 
tlie  field  of  the  use  oi  solar  energy? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  that  for 
tlie  very  reasons  which  the  gentleni^r. 
has  expressed  in  the  consideration  of 
other  bills  on  tliis  floor  there  is  evcr.v 
reason  to  believe  thai  additional  spend- 
uig  woidd  be  wasted,  simply  because  we 
would  be  attempting  to  provide  more 
money  than  can  be  responsibly  used  bv 
the  ERDA  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  v/ords,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  lo 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  take  the 
lloor  in  view  of  the  popularity  here  ot 
wanting  to  vote  right  away,  but  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  because 
the  amendment  makes  an  assumption 
that  too  often  we  make,  wherein  tliat 
by  spending  more  money,  we  can  solve 
any  problem,  or  that  in  tlus  instance, 
if  we  authorize  greater  expenditures,  we 
can  develop  a  new  energy  system. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  the  know  1- 
edge  here  on  tliis  floor  really  to  make 
that  decision,  with  the  exception,  maybe, 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
McCORMACK)  who  just  spoke,  who  is  an 
authority  in  this  particular  field. 

On  April  16,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  that  funds  ERDA.  Dr. 
Teem,  who  is  the  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Solar,  Geothermal,  and  Advanced 
Energy  Systems,  was  testifying. 

I  asked  him  the  question:  Would  it 
be  wise  for  us  to  spend  more  money  on 
solar  energy  because  there  are  those  who 
criticize  that  we  are  not  spending 
enough  money  on  solar  research? 

Dr.  Teem  replied : 

We  beUeve  this  Ls  a  well-plauiied  aud  well- 
iriJlanccd  program  for  support  o'  solar 
energy. 

He  went  on: 

Wa  do  believe  that  this  program  wUl  be 
inukuig  progress  aud  that  we  have  balance 
among  the  various  efforts  In  the  program. 

He  said,  in  essence,  tliat  more  money 
was  not  needed,  that  they  do  have  a 
balance,  this  Is  a  well-thought-out  pro- 
gram, and  progress  is  being  made. 

As  several  people  have  said,  we  are 
tripling  our  solar  efforts  already  in  this 
bill.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  at  this 
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particular  time  Just  to  throw  more 
money  at  something  that  has  yet  to  be 
developed. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Ye-s,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorlc. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  would  just  Uke  to 
remind  the  gentleman  that  a  perfectly 
good  research  organization  has  recom- 
mended allocations  in  exces.s  of  $194.8 
million.  Our  own  former  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommended  $194  million. 

I  thlQk  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
lead,  not  to  follow,  and  I  think  Congress 
should  tell  ERDA  what  we  want,  not 
have  ERDA  tell  u.s  what  it  wants. 

I  think  we  in  .America  .should  go  ahe»d 
on  solar  energy  and  not  get  behind  Japan 
and  any  ether  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

I  think  this  additicual  $50  million  will 
help  tremendouslj'  to  .sp.-^d  ERDA  on  the 
entire  solar  energy  effort.  Remember, 
solar  energy  iij  free  and  clean. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  am  .sure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Rich- 
mond) can  find  .support  in  thi-s  comitry 
for  any  position  he  might  want  to  take. 
Dr.  Teem  and  hi.s  agency  have  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  developing  the  solar  sv.s- 
lem  and  I  will  vote  with  their  recom- 
mendations in  thi.s  instance. 

For  my  part,  I  will  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  .so  far  behind  these 
other  countries,  why.  then,  is  it  not  easier 
to  just  transfer  the  technologies  they 
have  developed  rather  than  committinig 
ourselves  to  additional  milllo!is  of  dol- 
lars for  rcscarrlung  those  same  ap- 
proaches? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Inrliana.  That  is  a  good 
IMint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmokd>  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  McCokmack* 
there  were — ayes  43,  noes  31. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OlTEBeu  BY   MS.  AB^rC 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  two 
amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  foUow.s : 

Aniendinentfi  oiTerPd  by  Ms.  Abzuc:  Oh 
pni-e  33.  Unc  12.  .strike  out  •■»890. 20 1.000" 
nii'1  In.sert  In  Iteii  thereof  ••»666,276.000." 

And  on  page  20.  lines  i  and  2.  strike  out 
"*3.002.033,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•  .:.2.422,093.000." 

Ma.  ABZUG.  Rlr.  Cl-airman.  I  a.sk 
uiunimous  consent  that  the  two  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
Members  who  are  extremely  interested 
in  budget  cutting  sliould  be  intei-ested  In 
tliese  amendments.  Unlike  the  previous 
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two  amendments,  those  call 
of  fimds. 

We  are  being  a.sked  t/i 
bill,  which  authorizes  $800 
new   nuclear  warhead  pri 
testing.  The  testing  figure  of 
represents  an  increase  of 
cent  over  last  year's  authoriz 

It  goes  along.  I  believe,  wi 
nous  su;igestions   of  Delens* 
Schle.slnger.  It  indicates  tha 
to  change  what  has  been 
postm-e  to  date,  wliich  hHs 
tially  one  of  deterrence. 

I  find  the  recent  testimon.M 
ments   made    by   Secretary 
Schlesinger  positively  fright*i 
suggest  that  he  seek.s  to  chajige 
rection  of  our  deterrent  nuc 
posture  to  one  which  encoura 
sidcration  of  limited  nuclea 
one  wiiich  very  clearly  i 
direction  of  first-strike  capa 

I  believe  that  this  kind  oi 
rai.ses  tiie  real  risk  of  ilie  pi 
nuclea  r  war. 

That  is  why  I  rise,  as  I  iVd\|e 
ous  orcasions,  to  opp<jse  Uie 
oi  moie  nuclear  warheads.  It 
tliat  we  should  be  rather  fea 
is  being  proposed  iiere. 

I  know  most  MemVjers  rei'.d 
in^ton  StHr.  Just  yesterday,  t 
lied  this  iieadUne  which  rei.c 
day  Pears  Spark  New  Inter 
Evacuation. "  This  little  artic 
a  larse-.scale  civil  defen.se  pr 
vkUng  .serious  pleas  for  mass 
The  Defen.se  Department  i.s| 
available  shelters,  including 
locations  as  deep  mines  and 
of  the  fellows  left  the  floor 
go  play  handball  or  paddle 
ever  else  they  play  in  that 
cave.  But  the  fact  is  that  unlejs 
beghis  to  addi-ess  itself  to  the 
where  we  are  going  in  the 
of  the  nuclear  effort,  tlien  v.  e. 
participating    in    brhiging 
doomsday  much  more  quickly 
of  us  have  realized. 

What  we  are  dealing  with 
enormous  idiocy.  We  have. 
Nuclear  Nonprollfeiation  Pac 
various  limited  nuclear  test 
The  very  testing  that  is  bein ; 
here,  I  suggest  to  the  Membe)  s 
lation  of  law.  Its  authorization 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
law  under  wliich  we  are  a 
other  nations  of  this  world.  'VV|hat 
afraid  of?  No  one — no  one 
debate  I  have  heard  on  the 
House,  or  hi  debate  that  has 
elsewhere — has  ever  challengi 
that  we  have  over  8,000  strategic 
warheads,  while  the  Soviet 
ses.ses  less  than  3.000.  The  b|sic 
that  we  have  tlie  prepondera  ice 
clear  mega  tonnage,  and  the  S<  viet 
is  already  ringed  with  our  mfisile 
Tlie  constant  testing  and 
nuclear  warheads,  whatever 
that  we  need,  accelerates  the 
accelerates  the  potential  for 
that  nuclear  confrontation 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  stop  deb4ting 
whether  we  should  have  4- 
or  5-days  sessions.  I  charge 
istration  and  Mr.  Schlesinge 
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veloping  a  nuclear  war  strategy 
ety  which  flies  in  the  face  of 
seek  on  the  face  of  it  to  accomplish 
SALT  talks.  This  strategy  will 
security  for  this  country,  but 
for  this  country  and  insecurit 
world.  We  do  not  need  any 
warhead.;). 

ERDA  is  supposed  to  develop 
fomis    of    energy.    Tlie  '^ whole 
weapons  question  does  not  beloi  ig 
bill  ill  tlie  first  place.  But  I  w4uld 
the  Members  of  this  House  to 
consider  the  whole  i.ssue  of 
more  nuclear  warlieads.  which 
need  for  our  defense.  We  are 
in  nuclear  warheads;  we  are 
ourselves  in  nuclear  capabihty 
drowning  ourselves  in  nuclear 
systems  as  well  as  v.'arheads 
begin  t.)  make  a  change  and 
time. 

I   lu-Ke    tl:c   Members  to 
:>n)endment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  titne  of 
tl.^niaa  has  expired. 

'  By  imanimous  consent,  at 
of  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Abzug  w 
to  p)oceed  for  2  additional  miniites 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairmai 
S>n  tie  woman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  certauily  yie 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  th. 
woiiian. 

I  tliink  that  history  will  redor 
the   Rentlewoman  has  tried 
liauce  and  with  sincerity  to 
Am°;icun  people  and  warn  this 
a  very  vital,  ciitical,  and  even 
question.  I  tliink  that  history  w 
that  the  gentlewoman  has 
liantly  to  too  many  Members  of 
sre.ss  who  have  not  seen  fit  to 
warning  of  the  gentlewoman  f|om 
Yoik. 

I  will  simply  say  that  I  will 
amendment.  I  hope  that  all  Metnber 
this  House  would  understand  cl<  arly 
caiefully  wliat  the  gentlewomani 
ing  out  and  the  extraordinary 
the  United  States  changing 
of  its  nuclear  policy  to  one  of 
capability. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mi\ 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  reluctantly 
regret  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
ment  offered  by  the  gentlewonian 
New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  question 
ons  and  testing,  and  so  forth, 
gone  over  so  many  times.  As  I 
with  reluctance  that  I  oppose  thi 
ment  because  I  think  idealisticapy 
favor  a  time  and  a  period  in 
when  we  could  do  away  with  the^e 
ons.  But  mifortunately  that 
not  come.  For  that  reason,  I  mu|t 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Will 
tleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  y 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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I  am  jtist  wondering  what  we  are  doing 
in  a  bill  that  deals  with  energy  resources 
and  research,  why  we  are  having  a  weap- 
ons provision  in  here.  Would  that  not 
better  be  placed  in  another  place?  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  combine  solar  energy 
for  homes  and  nuclear  weapons  for  war 
in  one  bill.  I  wonder  how  that  provision 
is  in  this  legislation  and  not  in  an  arma- 
ments bill? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  would  advise 
the  gentleman  the  matter  came  about 
through  the  reorganization  bill  dealing 
with  the  AEC. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  Uie  gentleman 
yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  Mi*. 
Chairman,  I  am  told  the  reason  the 
weapons  are  in  this  bill  is  because  they 
are  under  the  jm-isdiction  of  ERDA.  That 
is  proper  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  prefer  it  that  way 
because  by  doing  this  we  keep  civilian 
control  over  these  nuclear  weapons  and 
we  do  not  turn  that  over  to  the  military. 
That  is  the  system  that  was  devised  and 
the  system  we  have  kept  to.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  authorization  for  weap- 
ons is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
use  my  time  I  would  like  to  explain  my 
opposition  to  tlils  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  to 
do  away  with  production  and  siurveil- 
lance  of  weapons.  We  have  heard  It 
argued  that  in  this  world  we  can  kill 
everybody  20  times  or  30  times  over, 
whatever  it  is,  and  that  wc  would  need 
no  more  weapons. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  not 
engaged  in  simply  makuig  more  weapons 
for  the  sake  of  making  them.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  perfecting  them 
for  many  reasons.  One  reason,  and  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  no  disagreement 
with  it,  is  that  we  make  these  weapons 
so  that  not  just  anyone  can  go  in  and 
steal  them  because  of  the  terrorist  prob- 
lems we  have.  So  we  have  got  to  do  re- 
search on  weapons  in  order  to  deny  the 
use  of  these  weapons  to  anyone  who 
might  be  wanting  to  use  them  for  any 
kind  of  blackmail. 

The  second  portion  of  this  is  xmder  the 
surveillance,  basic  surveillance  of  the 
stockpile.  We  have  to  every  once  in  a 
while  go  in  and  see  if  these  weapons  we 
have  work.  So  if  we  took  money  away  we 
would  not  be  able  to  do  that. 

So  all  in  all  it  is  part  of  owe  keeping  as 
strong  as  we  possibly  can  and  by  keep- 
ing as  strong  as  we  possibly  can  we  in- 
sure peace  in  this  world. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York.  Although  I  do  think  we  have  to 
maintain  the  adequacy  of  our  nuclear 
defenses.  I  disagree  strongly  with  the 
development  and  proliferation  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  presently  contemplated 
by  this  authorization  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 
But  the  thing  that  really  concei-ns  me 
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is  combinmg  nuclear  wes^xins  research 
and  energy  research  in  toe  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
ERDA  has  quite  enough  of  an  assign- 
ment, probably  the  most  Important  task 
of  any  executive  agency,  developing  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy.  I  think  it  is 
just  inconsistent  to  have  that  agency, 
which  has  badly  needed  funds  and  re- 
som-ces  and  expertise  for  energy  reseai-ch 
and  development  functions,  also  respon- 
sible for  the  weapons.  It  dlvei-ts  attention 
and  managerial  time  from  energy  to 
weapons.  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  in  the 
Defense  Department  either,  and  I  do 
hope  v.e  can  find  a  different  depository 
for  the  weapons  function  in  time.  I  think 
inclusion  of  weapons  in  ERDA  is  a  serious 
inconsistency  and  does  damage  to  our 
very  \-ital  effort  to  ti-y  to  obtain  energy 
.self-sumciency  and  eneri.'y  mdepsndence 
within  this  coimtry. 

If  we  strike  the  money  for  weapons 
from  the  bill,  then  the  committee  will 
have  to  resolve  this  problem.  Weapons 
research  will  have  to  be  separated  from 
ERDA  and  from  the  ERDA  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  point  out  that  this  amendment  does 
not  move  all  the  weapons'  work  out  of 
ERDA.  This  simply  takes  the  money 
away  from  producUon  of  weapons  and 
surveillance.  We  still  have  over  $2  bU- 
lion  for  weapons  work  m  ERDA.  even  if 
this  were  to  pass. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  questions  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
or  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
either  one. 

In  regai'd  to  this  problem  Uie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  has  raised,  it 
seems  to  me  the  genUewoman  has  raised 
this  question  this  year  and  ua  years  be- 
fore and  I  have  never  heard  an  answer. 
The  gentlewoman  said  we  have  ap- 
proximately tliree  times  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  that  the  Russians 
have  and  when  we  go  through  the  de- 
bate about  the  dehvery  systems,  the 
MRV,  the  MIRV,  the  Trident  and  all 
the  other  missiles  and  all  the  weapons 
we  have,  we  debate  this  every  year.  Is  it 
not  true  we  have  a  widespread  nuclear 
warhead  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would 
be  impossible  to  answer  that,  unless  we 
knew  precisely  the  amount  of  the  arsenal 
of  the  nation  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. I,  for  one,  do  not  know  and  I 
do  not  thhik  anybody  else  does,  either. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Aie  we 
spending  an  additional  $1  billion  for 
nuclear  warheads  when  we  do  not  know 
If  We  need  them  or  not? 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Texas.  We  know  UiaL 
we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  do 
notliing.  We  do  have  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge,  such  as  the  largest  nuclear 
warhead  that  has  been  exploded  in  the 


world  has  been  exploded  by  the  nation 
the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  ha\e 
been  reading  the  committee  report  this 
year  and  I  cannot  make  heads  or  tails 
from  reading  the  report  exactly  what  is 
going  to  be  done.  Are  there  going  to  1« 
new  nuclear  warheads  developed  under 
this  $1  billion  appropriation? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  It  Is  conUnu- 
ing  research,  development  and  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  So  there 
will  be  additional  warheads  developed 
under  this  progi-am  this  year? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  To  make  them 
more  effective  and  more  accurate 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  many  more  war- 
heads will  be  developed  under  this 
program? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  will  be  candid 
with  the  gentleman.  I  cannot.  If  I  did 
know,  I  would  not  tell  the  gentleman  be- 
cause it  would  be  such  a  classification 
that  I  could  not  respond. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  that 
classified  information? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes.  it  is 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
genUeman  tell  me,  I  have  read  some 
place  in  the  newspapers  or  from  a  re- 
port, thut  we  have  appro.ximately  7.500 
to  8,000  deliverable  nuclear  warheads. 
Is  that  classified  information? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  am  not  fa- 
mUiar  v.ith  what  the  gentleman  has 
read  or  where  the  gcnUcman  has  read  it. 
I  have  read  similar  statements.  I  do  rot 
know  whether  they  arc  accurate  or  not. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Information  on  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  we  have  is  as  follows  • 
There  arc  In  the  United  States  1054 
missile  vehicles.  550  of  which— this  is 
not  classified— by  1976  will  be  MIRVed 
TTiose  are  just  our  ICBM's. 

There  are  more  than  500  SLBM's  thai 
will  be  MIRVed  by  1978. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  apjiroximate'v 
1,400  vehicles. 

We  have  a  nmnerica.1  superiority,  in 
terms  of  reentry  vehicles  over  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Union  at  this  point 
has  more  launchers.  We  have  more  war- 
heads. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  tiie 
gentleman  respond  to  this  quesUon^ 
Could  the  genUeman  tell  us  if  we  have 
a  3-to-l  nuclear  warhead  superiority, 
what  is  the  reason  for  contintiing  to  de- 
velop more  nuclear  warheads? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
an  expert.  I  can  tell  the  gentieman  about 
the  numbers,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
Ueman about  the  quahtatlve  changes.  I 
would  be  as  Interested  as  Is  the  genUe- 
man in  finding  out  what  they  are. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
tmue  the  reseaich  and  developments  of 
weapons  to  make  them  safer. 
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Ab  I  said  earlier,  if  a  terrorist  group 
were  to  pick  up  one  of  these  weapons  or 
something,  we  have  to  deny  access  to 
them. 

There  is  research  \^-hich  goes  on  all 
the  time  aimed  toward  preventing  peo- 
ple from  getting  their  liands  on  one;  and 
second,  if  they  do  happen  to  get  their 
liands  on  one,  to  see  that  they  cannot 
iise  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
argue  with  that,  but  tlie  gentleman  has 
not  answered  the  question  when  I  asked 
how  many  more  warheads  are  we  devel- 
oping under  this  program,  if  w^e  are  de- 
veloping any?  Do  we  have  to  continue  on 
in  the  blind  without  really  knowing  what 
we  are  doing? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  cannot  speak  of  num- 
bers to  the  gentleman  other  than  to  tell 
him  that  the  numbers  will  not  increa.<;c. 
They  will  become  better. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Roncalio  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Johnson  of  Col- 
orado was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  > 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
tl»  gentleman  from  Wyomhig. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  throw  some  light,  possibly, 
and  supply  sonje  an.swers  for  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado. 1  prefer  to  believe  that  our  po- 
sition vis-a-vis  Rus,s'.a  is  not  one  of  su- 
periority, but  one  of  eqtuvalence.  and 
(.equivalence  is  tlie  ba.siti  for  the  discus- 
sions in  tlie  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  going  on  now. 

Last  month,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
a  conference  with  the  Russians,  with 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
regarding  the  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  which  could  include  reduction 
of  atomic  weapons,  nuclear  warheads,  for 
the  cannons  now  located  in  central  Eu- 
rope for  possible  use  against  the  Warsaw- 
Pact  countries.  To  offer  an  amendment 
to  cut  off  all  funds  for  weaponry  now  is. 
In  my  opinion,  foolhardy. 

None  of  us  can,  I  believe,  give  the  gen- 
tleman hiformation  on  numbers.  That 
will  not  be  as  important  as  ai-e  the  num- 
ber of  launchers  in  a  particular  case. 
The  Russians  ask  how  many  Poseidon 
and  Polaris  .submarines  we  have  and  the 
positions  of  the  fixed  sites  and  facilities. 
I  am  talking  about  strategic,  not  tactical, 
weaipons.  Equivalence  in  destiniction  to 
the  20th  or  30tii  power  has  been 
achieved. 

This  authorization  includes  funds  for 
the  PAL  systems  to  as.sume  foolproof 
functioning  of  both  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal weapons  in  the  field.  To  vote  for  this 
amendment  will  be  to  tie  the  hands  of 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva  and  Vienna. 
I  hope  that  I  have  thrown  some  light  on 
a  matter  that  Is  of  more  importance  than 
mere  numbers. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZno.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  just 
want  to  indicate  that  ttie  gentleman,  my 
L'.stee.ned  colleague  from  Wyoming,  did 
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not  throw  very  much  light  or 
ject.  He  is  talking  about  a  w 
ent  subject. 

What  this  amendment  dea 
production  and  testing  of 
ons.  I  submit  that  this  contini^d 
is  an  actual  violation  of  the 
ban  treaty,  and  the  concern 
on  this  subject  by  the  Arms 
Disarmament  Agency  support* 
I  .submit  tliat  the  production 
tional  warheads  is  not  meeting 
lems.  but  is  aggravating  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
t'.enian  from  Colorado  has  aKaii 

<On  request  of  Ms.  Abxuc  aiK 
inioas  consent  Mr.  Johnson  o; 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes.) 

Ms.   ABZUG.   Mr.   Chairman 
gentleman  will  yield  further 
like  to  point  out  that  if  we  a 
engaged  in  SALT  talks,  and 
find  a  way  in  which  we  can 
weapon  reduction,  the  way  to 
to  increase  the  number  of  w 
already  have.  Such  an  increasi 
be  motivated  by  a  change  in 
of    our  nuclear  deterrent  str 

No  one  has  ever  denied  the 
it  has  been  reiieated  today 
a  superiority,  an  overwhelmi4g 
ority.  in  the  numbers  of 
heads,  and  an  enormous  capacity 
curate  targeting  of  our  missile.4 
been  di-scussing  this   i.ssue 
consideration  of  other  legisla 
it  was,  indeed,  appropriate, 
is  terrible  that  we  should  be 
thi.s  issue  in  a  bill  seeking  to 
ternate  sources  of  energj'. 

We  are  just  refueling  tlie  a 
would  urge  that  we  not  confua  ? 
by  shattering  our  ba.sic  nucl^ir 
rent  pohcy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado, 
answers  to  the  questions  I 
indicate  that  we  do  have  an 
to  1  supei'iority  in  deliver 
warheads.  We  do  not  have 
delivery  systems.  Therefore, 
ing  to  continue  to  develop  mole 
warheads.  That  does  not  mak « 
lot  of  sense.  That  is  the  way 
is  left,  and  that  is  all  we 
right  now. 

I  am  going  to  support 
woman's  amendment  when 
flcation  is  presented. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Cliflirnia 
to  strike  the  requisite  number 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
amendment,  and  I  urge  even 
will  not  support  it  to  think  t 
about  the  words  of  the  gentlew 
New  York,  because  we  get  so  1 
in  these  Chambers  to  deal 
beyond  the  tliird-grade  intellec' 
normative  problems,  and  we 
chance  to  cast  votes  that  may 
ingful  far  beyond  our  years 
years  of  the  people  we  represe  i 
country. 

Technological  research  in 
field  is  marginal,  at  best.  We 
money  for  fewer  results.  And  if 
to  follow  the  string  all  the  wfey 
end.  to  the  blind  logic,  the 
tell  you  the  information  is  c 
though  those  of  you  who 
can   go   ahead   and   read    it 
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it  is  classified  because  they 
not    have   much   to   tell, 
there  is  a  fear.  Follow  that  to 
Let  us  build  a  doomsday 
stead  of  $8  million,  let  us  spend  $J 
You  could  then  push  the 
blow  tlie  Earth  apart  in  wate 
sized  pieces,  and  then  you  can 
the  Russians  and  say,  "If  you  do 
have,  we  will  blow  the  world  apaft 
is  about  as  sensible  as  voting 
amendment. 

Nobody  wants  to  go  too  far. 
body  wants  to  stop.  You  talk 
how  about  fear  of  what  is 
tliis   country   to   the  elderly, 
about  what  is  happening  in  this 
because  we  do  not  have  enough 
fear  of  what  is  happening 
cannot  educate  people 
fear  because  we  do  not  know  hov 
with  peace.  We  do  not  really 
makes  people  get  along  very  well 
are  not  spending  any  money  on  H 

If  we  talked  about  tho.se  fea 
the  Members  might  have  some 
to  spend  $800  milUon  for  w 
nobody  can  even  suggest  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
think  for  awhile  about  tlie 
decision  we  should  be  making.  A 
five  decision  is  a  decision  of 
ought  to  do.  And  the  real  questic^ 
is:  Ought  we  to  build  stronger 
when  we  now  have  the  nuclear 
ity  of  destroying  half  the  wor 
obviously,  our  supposed  enemies 
pected  enemies,  have  the 
destroying  half  the  world.  It  w 
hundreds  of  years  to  rebuild 
if  we  can  survive. 

Instead,  we  should  support 
ment  and  send  it  back  to  the 
and  say.  "We  want  you  to  come 
with  a  nuclear  policy  that 
sense;  makes  some  sense  for 
a  world  in  which  we  can 
lease  this  technological  fear," 
may  be  a  little  time  and  a  litth 
and  natural  resources  left  to  deal 
important  problems  of  this  worli 
lems  .such  as  how  we  can  keep 
clean  and  how  we  can  have 
.sources  available  if  we  do  not 
world  apart  first. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  think 
t;hildren   and  your   grandchildren 
may  not  be  here  unless  you 
amendment  of  the  gentlewomari 
New  York. 

Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  often  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has 
finger  on  an  i.s.sue  which  might 
slide  by  many  of  us.  This  bill  is 
"Authorizing    Appropriations 
Energy  Research  and 
ministartion."    We    are    all 
about  energy.  I  think  when  we  se 
ERDA  and  included  weapons 
its  mandate,  few  of  us  thought  w 
be  doing  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Yet  here  we  are,  dealing  witli 
bined  energy  bill  and  weapons 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  used  to 
"cans  of  woiTOs"  around  here 
form  of  legislative  mlsh-mashes. 
wliat  we  frequently  are  present^l 
We  often  get  something  that 
turos  in  it  that  nobody  likes. 
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we  all  end  up  voting  for  it  in  order  to  get 
the  features  we  consider  necessary.  But 
I  think  It  Is  an  outrage  that  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  an  energy  bill,  we 
find  out  we  are  dealing  also  with  a 
weapons  bill.  At  the  very  least,  it  ought 
to  be  handled  as  separate  authorizations. 
Since  the  only  way  we  can  deal  with 
that  in  the  circumstances  is  to  strike 
out  the  weapons  provisions,  I  am  going 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms 
ABZUG) .  I  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
weapons  and  weapons  development  is  a 
very  complex  one  and  one  that  requires 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  forethought.  But 
that  is  something  we  are  not  going  to  get 
on  this  issue  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  accompanies  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 

\JtI  ^«"^arks  and  associate  myself 
with  them. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  for  offering 
this  amendment.  Otherwise  there  would 
have  been  no  discussion  of  this  measure 
in  this  bill  on  the  fioor,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  country  is  so  concerned 
about  the  energy  problem  that  the  weap- 
ons part  of  this  bill  was  included  and 
It  simply  slid  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  vei-y 
"iH^J*  1°^  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee. 

nnfff;,   McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Ux  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman:  How 
did  the  gentleman  vote  on  the  bill  which 
created  ERDA? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  voted  for  ERDA 
and  I  begin  to  think  that  I  have  been  had! 
m.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  hke  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  was  on  the  floor  at  that  time  and 
debated  against  the  bill,  and  if  i  am  not 
mistaken,  the  gentleman  was  so  intent  on 
splitting  the  Atomic  Energy  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  care  about  any- 
thing else.  All  the  gentleman  wanted  to 
do  was  to  hang  the  AEC  in  effigy.  He  has 
now  accomplished  that,  and  we  now  see 
what  the  result  of  his  actions  was 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
do  not  accept  the  gentleman's  charac- 
terization of  my  motivations  in  voting  for 
ERDA.  If  the  gentleman  will  recall  I 
made  a  very  strenuous  effort  to  lay  down 
some  specific  guidelines  as  to  what 
ERDA's  mandate  was  to  be,  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  was  one 
of  those  who  argued  against  my  position 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  dis- 
cussion the  gentleman  pointed  out  that 
the  weapons  provision  ought  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  energy  provision.  I  would 
suggest  that  rather  than  voting  against 
this  amendment,  the  way  to  hidicate  our 
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desires  is  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Seamans  or  with  Secretary  Schleshi- 
ger,  because  at  the  moment  they  have 
been  directed  to  put  together  a  study  as 
to  whether  the  weapons  provision  should 
remain  in  ERDA  or  whether  the  weapons 
issue  should  be  controlled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  would  suggest  that  would  be  the  way 
to  do  it,  that  we  should  communicate  our 
feelings  to  either  one  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, because  shortly  they  will  have  to 
make  their  recommendations  as  to  what 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  objecting  at 
this  point  to  ERDA's  having  weapons  as 
well  as  energy  under  Its  jurisdiction. 
What  I  am  objecting  to  is  that  as  a 
result  of  that  we  end  up  in  the  posture 
where  we  have  both  weapons  and  en- 
ergy in  the  same  authorization  bill,  which 
I  think  is  an  outrage  and  a  mistake.  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  something  within 
this  House  to  correct  that  problem  in 
the  future. 

We  are  talking  about  a  $1  billion  weap- 
ons program  in  this  authorization. 

In  response  to  the  very  cogent  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, let  me  simply  say  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  United  States  has  in  Its 
arsenal  30,000  atomic  weapons,  each  one 
of  them  of  Hiroshima  size  or  greater  de- 
structive capability,  many  of  them  made 
with  Plutonium. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibermngi  has 
expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
tmo  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  already  been  debating  about  Plu- 
tonium in  the  breeder  reactor  debate,  and 
I  made  the  point  that  a  millionth  of  a 
gram  of  Plutonium  is  fatal.  A  gram  itself 
is  a  vei-y  tiny,  almost  microscopic  quan- 
tity. 

So  if  we  are  talking  about  plutonium 
weapons  and  we  are  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  using  them— and  I  might 
say  that  I  see  in  today's  paper  that  the 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  is  talking  about 
using  them  tactically  in  wars  with  small 
nations— then  we  are  talking  casually 
about  spreading  fallout  from  plutonlum- 
made  weapons  all  over  the  world.  These 
are  weapons  that  can  destroy  all  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  be  debating 
weapons  policy  as  a  separate  issue  apart 
from  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc)  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  exercise  that  right 
m  order  to  be  able  to  see  whether  we  can 
arrive  at  a  consensus.  We  could  go  on  all 
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afternoon  on  this  business  that  is  really 
unrelated  to  the  subject,  whether  we  have 
weapons  under  this  bill  or  not. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  mianlmous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment cease  at  3 :  15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New- 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiberlinc 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chahman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  that  I  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  in  1957 
and  pleaded  f  oi-  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
weapons  testing  because  of  the  danger  of 
fallout.  I  do  not  take  a  backseat  to  any- 
body in  this  country  on  that  subject,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  keep  this  matter  in 
perspective. 

To  say  that  a  microgram  of  plutonium 
IS  fatal  is  unmitigated  nonsense. 

We  have  released  hito  the  atmosphere 
OI  this  world  more  than  5  tons  of  pluto- 
nium, without  counting  the  recent  Chi- 
nese and  French  tests.  Every  one  of  us 
is  carrying  Plutonium  in  his  body.  Plu- 
tonium has  show  n  up  as  a  carcinogen  in 
test  animals,  but  there  are  several  dozen 
people  in  this  country,  military  and 
scientists,  who  have  absorbed  in  their 
body  considerably  more  than  a  micro- 
gram of  Plutonium  more  than  20  or  30 
years  ago  and  have  been  under  constant 
surveillance  since  that  time  and  have 
shown  no  ill  effects  whatsoever. 

We  have  to  protect  in  every  way  we 
can  against  plutonium.  and  we  have  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  protect  against 
nuclear  nonproliferation  or  the  use  of 
such  weapons.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman  on  that  subject  but 
we  should  not  get  this  question  out  of 
perspective. 

Let  us  not  make  statements  that  are 
not  true.  Untrue  statements  used  on  this 
floor  have  been  used  as  a  weapon  against 
the  nuclear  energy  Industry  by  irrational 
and  irresponsible  people. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
not  including  me  in  that  category. 

Ml-.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  Including 
the  Rentleman  from  Ohio  in  that  cate- 


gory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standhig 
at  the  time  the  unanimoiis-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for 
approximately  I'i  minutes  each. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Seiberlinc  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc)  will  be  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Washmgton  (Mr.  McCohkack)  if  it  Is 
not  true  that  laboratory  tests  have  shown 
that  in  animals  one-mllllonth  of  a  gram 
of  Plutonium  Is  fatal. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  No,  It  is  not  true 
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It  has  been  shoni-n  that  Quantities  of 
phitonluin  In  this  level  do  cause  lesions. 
Ultimately,  some  of  those  animals  may 
have  died. 

This  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  a 
microgram  is  fatal  to  himian  beings. 

Referring  to  human  beings,  there  have 
been  several  instances  in  which  human 
beings  have  carried  much  more  than  a 
microgram  of  Plutonium  in  their  bodies 
without  having  any  ill  effect  over  20  or 
30  years. 

In  test  animals  It  has  been  shown 
that  lesions  with  various  complications 
have  developed  because  of  Ingestion  of 
I>lutonium. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  feel  somewhat  comforted,  let  me  say. 
in  knowing  that  one  may  get  cancer 
from  Plutonium  but  it  may  not  be  fatal. 
However,  what  I  am  saying  basically  is 
this,  that  I  think  this  kind  of  debate 
is  appropriate.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  all  the  answers  on  this  subject,  but 
It  is  the  kind  of  debate  that  should  take 
place  on  a  bill  to  cover  weapons  and  mlli- 
tan*  strategy,  and  should  not  be  part 
of  a  bill  to  cover  nuclear  energy  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  v.hy  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  genUewoman 
from  New  York  is  quite  appropriate. 

If  we  can  strike  the  weapons  parts  of 
this  bill  out.  then  the  committee  can 
proceed  to  come  In  with  a  separate  bill 
to  cover  weapons  procurement,  and  we 
can  have  a  debate  on  weapons  policies. 
But  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
particularly  those  who  are  not  present 
and  listening  to  this  debate,  do  not  even 
know  that  this  is  In  the  bUl.  I  would 
be  willing  to  bet  any  amount  of  money 
on  that.  And  when  they  come  In  here 
and  vote  they  wiU  not  know  that  they 
are  voting  for  $1  billion  for  weapons  pro- 
curement for  the  next  15-month  period. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
DOWWEY) . 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  debate  has  been  long  and  con- 
fusing, and  it  has  ranged  from  strategic 
priorities  to  cancerous  lesions  on  mice 
There  is  one  thing  i  would  like  to  find  out 
In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  46  of  the 
ccmunlttee  report,  about  seven  lines  up 
it  says  that  as  advanced  development  In 
nuclear  weapons  technology  is  a  founda- 
tion of  our  future  national  security,  this 
deferral   of   advanced   development.    IX 
continued.  Is  a  mortgaging  of  our  future 
And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  we  should 
pronde  reliable  nuclear  weai>ons.  and  I 
could  not  agree  with  that  more,  but  I 
would  like  to  know,  in  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  we  have  not  found  that 
they  are  not  safe,  that  they  are  not  as  se- 
cure, or  that  they  are  not  reliable    I 
would  like  to  know  from  someone  on  the 
committee  what  advanced  technological 
developments  we  are  making  In  this  bill 
with  respect  to  new  weapons,  or  whether 
we  are  In  fact  improving  our  nuclear 
weapons  so  we  can  further  our  counter- 
force  technology.  If  we  are.  then  I  must 
oh)ect  to  such  a  ooone  of  action,  but  If 
we  are  not  ddng  that,  but  only  improving 
the  safety,  security  of  nuclear  weapons  I 
have  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch^r 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(By  unanimous   consent 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 
the  gentleman  from  New 

LUJAN)  . 

(By  unanimous  concent. 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr 
nois.> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chr. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

SON). 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Chairman,  I  must  admit 
an  imperfect  world,  and  I 
with   the   gentleman   from 
SEIBERLING)     and    some    of 
Members,  in  being  less   th 
with  the  procedure  imder  w 
with  this  highly  difficult 
issue.  I  would  prefer  to  see  i 
frankly,  in  a  separate  bill 
fashion  under  the  5-n.inut 
bill  involving  a  host  of 
I  am  hopeful  the  Hou.se  w 
the  amendment  offered  by 
woman  from  New   York    ( 
But  I  want  to  tell  the 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlino  and 
I  will  give  personallj-  great  _ 
to  what  they  have  said  abou: 
sity  and  the  feasibility  of  tr 
sider  this  matter  under  a 
cedure,  and  in  a  way  when  , 
time  would  be  allowed  to  go 
mitted  complexities  of  a 
and  critical  issue. 

But,  In  view  of  what  I  thin 
portance  of  the  decisions  tha 
made,  and  my  respects  for 
committee,  particularly  the 
from    Washington    (Mr. 
and  and  gentleman  from 
Young),  and  the  others.  I 
plore  the  Members  not  to 
radical   action  of   simply  st 
entirely  from  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  >,. 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from 
(Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chainnai 
when  this  motion  has  been 
It    has    brought    forth     no 
Therefore,  we  have  a  right  to 
tain  assumptions,  particular! 
section  of  the  bill  does  Indeed 
the  production  of  additional 
heads.  The  reason  for  that,  ™ 
to  change  our  current  nuclea  r 
and  sell  us  a  counterforce 
many  of  us  oppose. 

The  fact  that  this  provision 
was  confined  to  nuclear 
that  its  design  was  for 
purposes.    Last    Mondays 
Times   article   on   the   adr...._. 
"selling"  of  the  Cruise  mlssij 
Mr.  Schlesinger's  strategy  as 
device. 

I  do  not  want  to  sound  dr 
I  urge  the  Members,  if  they 
the  continuation  of  humani^ 
Earth,  that  It  is  time  that  we 
ically  with  this  Issue.  It  is 
we  are  going  to  act  to  defend  . 
a  very  fundamental  way.  We 
than  enough  superiority  to 
selves  in  the  nuclear  deterrent 
that  we  have  developed  over 
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To  move  now  in  this  direction 
ing  additional  warhead 
testing,    which    violates 
agreements,   I   tlunk   111 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  urge  the  « 
once  to  take  a  firm  stand,  and 
who  are  developing  this  polio  f.. 
come  before  us  in  an  approprla  te 
and  justify  it.  Vote  for  this  an 
you  want  to  vote  for  a  sane 
only  nuclear,  but  national  an^ 
tional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tlev/oman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognii;es  the 
from  Washington,  Mr.  McCor 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  C 
want  to  make  it  quite  clear  , 
just  as  disturbed  as  anybody  in 
about  the  proliferation  of 
ons,  about  the  problems  of  , 
ments  race,  and  about  all  of 
lems  associated  with  it.  But  I 
is  th3  wrong  time  to  be  tiying 
case  for  the  mixing  of  autho. 
nurleaj;  weapons  and  energj'  ii 

I  want  to  recite  for  the  Mem 
I  said  yesterday,  when  I  read 
.statement  before  the  Commi 
ernment  Operations  in  1973 
ERDA  bill  was   bemg 
which  I  repeated  on  the  _ 
House.  When  the  ERDA  was  . 
bate  on  the  floor,  I  objected  to 
nuclear  weapons  program  In, 
them  from  the  times  I  have 
addressed  this  matter. 

Mr.  Ctiairiuan,  the  second  iiiajoi 
of  this  bUl — 

That  is  the  bill  creating  ERdA— 
as  I  see  It,  is  that  nuclear  weapom 
development,  and  demonstration 
transferred  from  the  Atomic 
mission,  along  with  energy  R 
the  ERDA.  I  believe  this  to  be 
visable    not    only    because    the 
weapon<;    buclgut    would    tend    to 
perspective  of  our  energy  effort  an( 
because  of  the  distorted  attention 
a  large  block  in  the  budget  mighi 
the  mind  of  management,  but  ale  , 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  mm  t 
w  ay  that  we  can  help  the  citlzei  s 
country    distinguish    between   8« 
fill  use  of  nuclear  energy  on  the 
and  niiclear  weapons  on  the  otb^r. 
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I  repeat  that  statement  toda; 
cannot  change  the  situation  to«i 
out  completely  destroying   thl 
think  that  it  is  completely  In 
this  Congress  to  work  its  will 
recommending  a  separation  of 
ons  program  form  the  energy 
think  they  should  be  separated 
is  no  time  and  place  to  try  It.  W 
had  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  I  think  that  to  trj-  to  divide 
would  be  totally  Inadvisable 
reasons,    among   others,    I 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.    McCORMACX.    I    yield 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  evei  under 
those  weaknesses  In  the  ERDA  legisla- 
tion to  come  out  with  two  Wis  from 
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the  gentleman's  committee,  one  dealing 
with  domestic  energy  research,  and  the 
other  dealing  with  war  research? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  thinJc 
this  year.  I  think  next  year  we  could 
do  it,  but  there  is  no  way  to  do  it  this 
year, 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  If  the  gentle- 
Sf  man  will  yield  further,  he  cannot  have  a 
'^'^     committee  meeting'  and   have   anotlier 
bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Net  in  the  time 
frame,  no,  we  cannot. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  not,  the  fuel  in  the  weapons  that 
are  retired  from  the  weapons  inventory 
reused  after  processing  in  civilian-type 
reactors. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  there  are  several 
reasons  to  keep  these  together  in  ERDA. 
There  is  research  being  done  by  defense 
such  as  laser  fusion  that  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  civilian  side  of  this  program 
for  better  and  more  energy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Certainly  there 
are  all  numerous  areas  of  interface  be- 
tween weapons  research  and  energy  re- 
search, and  the  laboratories  that  do 
weapons  research  also  do  energy  re- 
search. In  fact,  some  of  the  best  solar 
weapons  research  also  do  enei^y  re- 
search and  coal  energy  research  in  the 
last  5  years  has  been  done  in  the  atomic 
energy  laboratories  bootlegging  weap- 
ons research  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  to  close  debate 
on  the  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  join  in  the  views  stated  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committe.  I  urge  defeat 
of  these  amendments,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  1  ecorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  102,  noes  246, 
not  voting  85,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  3241 
AYES — 102 
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Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Badillo 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bonker 
Brodbead 
Broomtteld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 


Carr 

Cblsholm 

Conyers 

Cornell 

D 'Amours 

Dellums 

Downey 

Early 

Edgar 


Oude 
Harkln 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Holland 


Burton,  Phillip  Grassley 


Edwards,  Calif.  Holtzman 
Fascell  Howard 

Fisher  Jacobs 

Ford,  Mich.         Johnson,  Colo. 
Fraser  Karth 

Ooodling  Kastemneier 


Keys 


Koch 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Letaman 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calx:. 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moslier 


Abilnor 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ahs'.ey 

Asp  ill 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

BF.umau 

Beard,  Teiiii. 

Benneit 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BlancliaicI 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bradenias 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkiey 

Crooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tev. 

Burlison.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappeli 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dp.niels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind, 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Fountain 
Frey 


Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obey 

Otttnger 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pressler 

Pritchard 

Kangel 

Rees 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 
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Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giiman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hail 

Ht'-miiton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Ilinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Himgaie 

•lutchlnson 

Hyde 

1  chord 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

•Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Krueger 

LaPaice 

Lagomarsiuo 

Latta 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Martin 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Moore 

Moor  head, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myera,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nichols 


Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Skubttz 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tsongas 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wirth 

Yates 

Young,  Ga. 


Nix 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Fatman,  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Quie 

Randall 

Begula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Huppe 

Ryan 

Sautini 

Satterfield 

Scbeuer 
.  Scbneebeli 

Sharp 

Shipley 

ShuBter 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Speuce 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stetger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Aahbrook 

AuColn 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blouin 

Burke.  Fla. 

Casey 

OUy 

OoUlns,  Ui. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Davis 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Flthlan 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 
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Frenael 

Pulton 

Oialxno 

Gibbons 

Green 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heberi 

Howe 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Landriun 

tong,  la. 

Lott 

McClory 

McEwen 

Mann 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

MeZTinsky 

Michel 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


Neal 

Oberstar 

O'Hara 

OTfeUl 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Price 

Quiiien 

RaUsback 

Risenhoover 

Rose 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Symington 

Taylor.  Mo. 

UdaU 

Wampler 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyiie 

Young.  Alaska 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Price  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  niinois  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill 
against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Pepr>er 
against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for.  with  Mr.  Casey  agahist. 

Mr.  Harrington  for.  with  Mr.  Mollohan 
against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against 

Mr.  Flthlan  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against 

Mr.  O'Hara  for.  with  Mr.  Derrick  against. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  ani.ouncc.i 
as  above  recorded. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mi-.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

ANSWER  TO  CHARGES  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 

nvAcnoK 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
morning,  when  the  House  went  into  ses- 
sion, the  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  O'Neill)  took  the  floor,  as  he  has 
frequently  done  in  recent  days,  to  pre- 
.sent  his  usual  diatribe  on  the  subject  of 
congi-essional  inaction  and  Presidential 
veto. 

The  majority  leader  made  a  special 
point,  as  he  has  done  several  times,  of 
the  fact  thjt  I  was  not  present  to  hear 
his  remarks.  I  believe  I  owe  him  an  ex- 
planation. I  wish  he  were  here.  I  note 
that  he  did  not  vote  on  the  last  amend- 
ment, so  I  assume  he  has  left  Washing- 
ton for  his  home,  and  I  wish  him  a 
happy  weekend. 

At  the  time  the  majority  leader  was 
presenting  his  partisan  views,  I  was  con- 
cluding a  meeting  at  my  office  with  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference, the  Honorable  Robert  Ray  of 
Iowa.  Governor  Ray  is  in  town  to  meet 
with  congressional  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
President,  to  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  States. 

And  I  might  say  that  I  have  had  that 
appointment  for  quite  some  time.  I  did 
not  realize  the  House  would  be  meeting 
at  10  o'clock,  otherwise  I  might  have 
changed  the  appointment.  But  since  I 
had  the  appointment,  I  thought  I  should 
keep  it.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts,     my 
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judgment  was  that  It  was  more  impor- 
tant for  me  to  hear  Governor  Ray's 
analysis  of  State  protdems  than  It  was 
for  me  to  be  present  to  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader's  partisan  discourse,  which 
i":  becoming  increasingly  predictable.  In 
fav.t.  I  believe  I  could  give  each  one  of 
tiiemforhim. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  as  well  as  to  all  my  friends  on 
the  majority  side  of  the  aisle,  tliat  while 
I  am  proud  that  by  sticking  together 
the  Republican  minority  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  able  to  spare  the  Nation 
some  truly  bad  legislation,  I  have  been 
saying  all  along  that  Government  by 
veto  is  no  way  to  nm  the  country.  The 
Hoiise  Republican  leadership  has  been 
calling  on  the  majority  to  agree  to  Join 
with  us  in  a  "consensus"  arrangement. 
We  have  said  that  the  American  people 
do  not  deserve  stalemate.  They  did  not 
vote  for  stalemate.  They  expect  Con- 
gress to  act. 

We  have  expressed  our  willingness  to 
work  with  the  majority  on  legislation  to 
enact  at  once  these  things  upon  which 
we  have  agreed  and  put  aside  for  the 
moment  areas  of  disagreement.  In  re- 
sponse, all  we  get  Is  partisan  rhetoric 
from  the  other  side. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion. 
When  the  majority  leader  determines 
tliat  he  has  something  positive  to  say. 
when  he  desires  to  addi-ess  himself  and 
his  party  to  the  importance  of  ending 
the  stalemate  and  getting  something 
done,  I  hope  he  will  inform  me.  I  assure 
him  that  I  will  make  it  a  special  point  to 
be  here  to  listen.  If  I  am  not  on  the  floor, 
he  can  call  me.  If  he  does  not  know  my 
extension  number,  it  is  50600.  and  when- 
ever he  calls  me  and  asks  me  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  because  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  I  assure  him  I  will  be  here. 

Mr.  McFAIaL.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  had  made  his  speech  yes- 
terday. It  would  have  made  it  a  lot  easier 
for  m  to  pass  tliat  bill,  and  we  woidd 
have  a  basis  for  an  energy  policy  in  the 
counti-y. 

We  got  only  31  Republican  votes:  there 
were  110  Republican  votes  against  it  It 
would  have  been  nice  if  the  minority 
leader  would  have  made  his  statement 
yeaterday. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  will 
say  in  answer  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, that  I  think  you  really  have  to 
work  hard  to  louse  up  a  bill  so  badly 
that  even  Members  who  are  for  energy 
had  to  vote  against  it.  We  are  all  for 
energy. 

The  Republican  side  has  been  con- 
sistent. I  am  Just  sorry  that  the  major- 
ity finds  it  not  possible  to  bring  out  a  bill 
that  can  receive  the  support  of  the  House 
on  such  an  important  subject 

Mr.  McPAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man was  at  the  White  House  last  Thurs- 
day morning  in  a  meeting  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  all 
of  us  to  work  together  and  to  cooperate 
to  get  an  energy  policy  for  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes.  I  was.  I  was  amazed 
that  after  the  gentleman  from  California 
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and  I  agreed,  as  well  as  oth^'s 
should  keep  the  rhetoric  low 
Ject  and  try  to  come  up  witl 
of  an  agreement,  the  majority 
came  down  here  right  after 
and  made  his  speech,  in  w 
only  struck  aside  our  proffereh 
said  he  did  not  want  to  woi^ 
publicans.  I  do  not  know  W. 
statesmanship  that  is. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Tile  gcntlei  lan 
what  the  President  said  to  us. 

Let  us  get  the  bill  over  to  the 
then  we  can  sit  down  and  try  tc 
kind  of  an  agreement  on  what 
energy  policy  we  w-lU  have. 

That  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  certainly 
think  that  if  the  Members  oi  i  the  other 
side  had  cooperated  and  wer  i  willing  to 
cooperate  in  the  spklt  that  t.  e  minority 
leader  evidences  today,  the  i  more  of 
them  would  have  voted  for  t  le  bill  yes- 
terday, as  the  President  ce  tainly  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  ha  e  them  do 
last  Thursday. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairm  »n,  I  think 
the  gentleman  misunderstooc  the  Presi- 
dent. He  was  not  talking  abo  it  that  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House:  he  i  .as  talking 
about  working  together  to  get  i  bill  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  o  us,  which 
we  could  have  done. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chalrn  an,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  sat  and 
listened  to  the  President,  j  ist  as  the 
minority  leader  did.  and  I  d  i  not  want 
to  quote  the  President  any  nore  than 
he  does.  But  certainly  the  Pr  (sident  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  we  pas  >  a  bill  and 
get  it  to  the  Senate  so  tliat  w  ;  can  work 
together  to  get  an  energy  pel  cy  for  this 
country. 

Ml-.  RHODES.  I  agree. 

Mr.  McFALL.  And  certalnl;  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  ei  pressed  no 
willingness  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chalrma  i,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  of  coi  rse,  knows 
full  well  that  in  the  debate  )n  the  bill 
and  in  the  handling  of  the  ai  lendments 
we  were  not  dilatory  We  did  )ur  best  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  louse,  as  I 
hope  we  always  shall. 

I  am  confident  that  my  g  lod  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfor  lia,  and  I 
could  get  together,  and  we  c  juld  prob- 
ably get  an  energy  bill  put  to  sether  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  all  debate 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  and  all  ai  lendments 
thereto  terminate  at  4  o'cloc  c  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  c  Djection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  i  om  Texas? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Ch(  Irman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  wil  the  Chair 
inform  the  committee  how  ma  ly  amend- 
ments there  are  pending  at  t  le  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  10  amend- 
ments at  the  desk, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  C  lairman,  1 
do  not  want  to  object,  but  ft  does  not 
seem  fair  to  the  House  that  w  i  can  con- 
sider 10  amendments  inside  i  if  20  min- 
utes. That  is  allowing  2  m  nutes  per 
amendment.  That  does  not  .«;fem  to  ap- 
pear reasonable. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcqucot  of  the  gentleman  fi  m\  Texas? 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

MOTION   OFFEBED^Y    MR.   TOTTNG   C  f  TEXAS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  C  lairman. 
I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  ci  tmrnlttee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  e  iibstitute 
and  all  amendments  thereto  $rminate 
at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleipan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young  • . 

The  question  was  taken;  and! on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hark^n)  there 
were — ayes  112,  noes  51. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Ch^rman,  1 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  t^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  ma(  e  will  be 
recognized  for  approximately  {  minute 
each. 

AMtNDMbfJT    OFF£RL0    BY    MR.    UOloWATER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chaii|nan.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment   offered  by  Mr 
Page  43,  line  6,  before  the  period, 
following  ":  Provided,  That  any 
prietary  information  obtained  by 
process  by  any  Federal  agency  shill 
subject   to   the   mandatory   dlsclo  mre 
visions  of  5  U.S.C.  552  and  furtqer, 
the  Administrator  so  finds,  any 
Information  obtained  by  other 
be  deemed  to  qualify  for  exempflon 
mandatory  disclosure  iinder  5  U.l 
(4)-. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  th  i  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  GOLDWATER) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlerfian  from 
California  (Mr.  Goldwater)  :  s  recog- 
nized for  approximately  1  minu  e 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  C  lalrman, 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  no  to  take 
up  the  time  of  this  body  to  iiave  the 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gintlemsm 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell*  wish  to 
pursue  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairmah,  if  the 
gentleman  wishes,  I  will  pursue  jhe  point 
of  order  at  tills  time. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairmaq.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the 

Mr.    Chairman,    the 
among  other  things,  not 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Mich 
the  time  limit  pertains  to  the 
not  to  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairma]  i 
r.sked  to  be  heard  on  the  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  the 
ognizes  the  gentleman  on  the 
order,  and  in  doing  so  gently 
sentleman  of  the  factor  of 

Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr. 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  California  (Mr.  Goldv?ate|{) 
germane  to  the  legislation  befor 
I  am  prepared  to  be  heard  on 
of  order  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 
ognized  the  gentleman  from 
to  make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  point  of  order  is 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germ  me.  Tlie 


Chairn  an, 


I  have 

jf  order. 

C  lair  rec- 

point  of 

ren  inds  the 

tin  e. 


the 

gentleman 

is  not 

us,  and 

point 

::!hair. 

lias  rec- 

1  lichigan 


lie 
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amendment  appears  to  relate  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  at  page  43,  line  6  In 
point  of  fact,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
5  United  States  Code  552,  which  Is  cited 
therein.  It  might  appear  that  the  amend- 
uient  is  subject  to  a  number  of  diflferent 
meanings.  I  can  think  of  at  least  two  at 
Uie  moment,  and  perhaps  three  or  four 
others.  The  first  instance  is  that  any 
proprietary  information  received  by  com- 
pulsory process  by  any  Federal  agency 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  mandatory 
disclosure  provision  sof  5  United  States 
.     Cod-   552— and  I  am  Uterally  quoting 
from  the  language  of  the  amendment^ 
and  that  being  so.  the  amendment  is  de- 
fective as  seeking  to  amend  legislation 
not  presently  before  the  House  and  not 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
committee  that  is  presenting  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  and  relating  to  entirely 
different  matters. 

It  is  possible  that  it  refers  to  earlier 
legislation  or,  rather,  refers  to  earlier 
causes  and  sentences  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  leg- 
islation that  the  Amendment  would  have 
the  law  amended  is  that  once  proprietary 
mf onnation  had  fallen  into  the  hancK 
the  Federal  Government  by  compulsory 
^i'^^Lk'V^  ^^^'  ^^^^  any  method- 

o{%S!f*'^''f'*l'^^«**  ^  <*«  bands 
Of   ERDA.    that   the   original   Federal 

agency  which  had  ownersWp  or  c^SS 

s4SfJL^«""**lT  """^^  thereupon  S 
o^oT??*  *"  making  that  Information 

Of  SJo^S.alfo^lcr''  '"•  "^^  ^^^^^ 
In  either  the  first  instance  or  in  the 
IS  2^**,"^?  *^  amendmen?  s^ks^ 
X^i  S*  *K°  22*  P'^I^'y  before  m 
at  thte  time,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
J°°  Act  which  is  not  under  tl^jSSl 
notW  hf  *^*  committee  or  whiclTby 
to  /^'  iSLI?!iP"*P«'"'y  been  avaukblj 
^me'S'diJJS?*^  «^  *^  «^«  °^"  o'  thfa 
The  amendment  is,  therefore   in  m^ 

w^tatloM  vlolattve  of  the  Rul^rf  iSe 

man«H«s,  and  is  subject  to  a^SifSi 

fro^oSS'^^'^**^-  ^«  «»e  gentleman 
from  Caltfomla  (ifi..  OoLBWAtra)  ^^Z 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
"^„^°"eman  from  Michigan  tSt  S 
i^S  S^IS**^  read  the  ameXent 

SS*  Sl^KJ*  P^Prtetoiy  tnfonna- 
aon.  spedllcaUy  narrowtov  it  to  kim?a 

"-^  ^'^S^  "»  add4^  itS?"" 
This  amendment  does  not  se«ir  t» 

SS^o^nf  t",°^  ^  °**^er  words,  ttie 
medom  of  ^formation  Act  do^  ^ 

^ZJL°f*^.^  are  spedS^ 
exempted  from  dlsdosute  IvsUtete 
The  other  statute  is  what  to  eaS«f^ 

am  speaking.  It  to  not  an  amerSSSTto 
CXXI 1286— Part  15 
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the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  but  in 
essence  is  a  limitaticm  on  the  activities 
of  ERDA,  and  merely  appUes  the  regula- 
uons  of  the  Freedom  of  Inf  oi-maUon  Act 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhahbx)  desire  to 
be  heard  upon  the  point  of  order? 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  to  speak  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  amendment  states  tliat  any  such 
proprietaiy  information  obtained  by  a 
compulsory  process  by  an  Federal  agency 
shall  not  be  subject  to  mandatory  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Such  information  refers  back 
to  the  sentence  immediately  preceding 
the  amendment  in  the  bUl  on  page  43 
beguinlnginline2: 

This  pesponslblllty  shaU  Include  the  ac- 
quisition of  proprietary  Information,  by  pw- 
shase,  donation,  or  tram  another  TeOenl 
agency. 

So  if  information  is  obtained  from 
another  Federal  agency,  and  that  Ind- 
eral agency  has  obtained  such  by  com- 
pulsory process,  such  purports  to  say 
that  such  information,  wiierever  It  may 
appear,  is  excluded  from  the  effect  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  The  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  provides  that 
each  agency  to  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rules  shall  make  available  for  pub- 
lic tospection  and  copytog  any  informa- 
tion of  the  type  described  here  which  ap- 
pears to  a  final  opinion  or  statement 
of  policy  on  admtoistrative  staff  manual 
or  instrucUons  to  staff,  et  cetera.  If  that 
information  has  ultimately  found  its  way 
to  ERDA,  It  becomes  such  toformatlon 
and  under  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
would,  thus,  be  insulated  from  the  Free- 
doni   of  Information   Act  wherever  It 
DMght  appear.   That.   I  think,  clearly 
mers  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
w*lch  specifically  states  to  Its  last  clause 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  Freedom  of 
toformatlOTi  Act  do  not  authorize  wlth- 
°«  5.„°^   Information    or    limit    the 
avanabiaty  of  records  to  the  public  ex- 
cept as  specifically  stated  to  this  section. 
,-.  ♦?«   adds  another  exception,  and  that 
IS  the  exception  of  information  that  has 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  ERDA 
If  the  language  is  ambiguous,  or  If  It 

^i*^**^**^  ^^^^  *o  ™ore  than  one 
construction,  and  If  a  reasonable  c^- 
stoictton  of  the  language  alten  another 
act,  then  It  Is  the  Inmlen  of  the  persra 
offering  the  amendment  to  clarify^ 
amendment  to  make  absohitely  e^ato 
oSer^ct*"**  *"*  does  not  effect  the 
The  genUeman  has  not  done  so  mie 
S^TJ^'  therefore,  subject  reascm- 
ably  to  the  construction  of  changing 
processes  of  other  agencies  and  Is.  there- 
rore,  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Roush).  Tlie 
CJalr  Is  prepared  to  rule  on  this  rather 
difficult  question  which  confronts  the 
committee  at  this  time.      "^™™  "^« 

The  burden  of  sustaiiiing  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendmoit  lies  with  the 
author.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  iZ 
author  of  the  amesidment  has  not'sw! 

the  Chair  that  the  amendment  Wspra? 
^Jyo^toBd  would  poaribly  mean  that 

JJterestrtctlon  on  tiie  information  wo3d 
appiy  wherever  the  Information  m^t 
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reside  not  Just  wlthto  ERDA.  Hie 
amendment  is,  therefore,  ambiguous  and 
could  be  construed  to  go  beyond  the 
soo4)e_^  the  bill  before  the  coimnlttee  at 

The  potot  of  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDMCNT  OTFEXiS  BV   MR.  COLDWATER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

flSI  2  "**  sentence  begmning  on 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman  this 
particular  act  authorizes  the  data  bank. 
It  also  authorizes  ERDA  to  have  access 
to  proprietary  information.  BecaoGe  of 
my  other  amendment,  which  tended  to 
tighten  up  the  disclosure  of  proprietanr 
tajonnation  and  further  defit^STSS 

ST*^J°'*^*"°"  ^<^''  I  ha^e  to  lesort 
to  striking  this  permissive  language  In 

S?S  ^^l''  ^  cooperation  of  todus- 
S  /S5^  ^  5"^'  '"■  *°«^-  toey  must 
iS«^*  protection,  and  because  of  the 
goucbness  of  the  exemptions  under  £e 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  dueto  re- 
c«2  court  rulings,  there  is  no  .SEtTpJ^ 
S2i«  "^  wopnetary.  confidential  to- 
foraatlon.  lUerefore,  Mr.  Chalrmanri 

^  ^l^^^"^  o'  tols  amentoSit 
THe  OTAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  t^gw- 
tleman  has  exph-ed.  "*  «^  gen 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  ^'^tV^ginia  (Mr.  HiciS? 
"J^JHBCHLER  of  West  VUginii.  Mr. 

^SSt.'  "^  ^  °**^"°"  »«  «»• 
lir.  Cbalrman.  the  purpose  of  thi»  tt-n 

?oS£  S^^tJ?"  rsr  f°  'r^  ^^- 

ror?  moicated,  is  simply  to  enable 
™A  as  any  other  agency  to  estebltoh 
fn^SL"*^  authorttauve  source^faj 
iS^cSS?,**  •  '^^  ^°^  making  1^- 
fSSjJS?T.*°°  ^  resBM^irUlle- 
^^^t  of  its  projects  wlthto  its  jur- 

to''Srt^'*SSV!"*«°«'«  ^  important 
gMction  307  because  it  states  that 
£RDA  must,  where  necessary  acanbrh* 
pm-chase,  donation,  or^SSJoffXS 
egag^les,  proprietary  data  n^iedby 
™A  to  carry  out  the  purpose.  oTthe 

f!!. ,      *"''"*^"*ent  was  rejected. 
"  ■»  »«-  «au>WAT 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 


Mr.  aOU>WATER 
offer  an  amendment 
The  Cleik  read  as  foUows- 

fJJ^im.  g^ter  the  pertod.  tnant  the 

»S2£5  ""!!?^"  "'»«*«.  Th.t  the  ^ 
»»to«»taratan  not  dupiiMt.  the  otott^ 

ni2?«S^2S!^-  "^^  Chafr  r«jog- 
™8Jja»e  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

(Br  Boanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mtehs  of 
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Indiana  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ciou>- 

WATIR.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from   California    'Mr. 

CKlLDWATER.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  authorization  authorizes  ERDA  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  centi'al  source 
of  information,  in  other  words  a  data 
bank.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  collection 
of  information  by  ERDA  for  their  pur- 
poses but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  un- 
duly duplicative.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  recent  study  that  there  currently  are 
43  separate  data  banks  collecting  in- 
formation on  energy,  over  257  separate 
programs  of  collection  of  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  fully  develop  my  concerns 
with  section  307  and  discuss  the  remedies 
I  propose  with  this  amendment  and  tlie 
others  we  will  be  discussing.  The  amend- 
ment now  imder  consideration  woiild 
strike  the  sentence  in  the  section  which 
requires  the  Administrator  to  acquire 
proprietary  information.  The  amend- 
ment which  was  just  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  would  have  clarified  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  adequately  protect  pro- 
prietary information,  however  it  is  ac- 
quired. Let  me  begin  by  generally  ex- 
ploring the  nature  of  my  concern  with 
the  current  language. 

Section  307  woiild  amend  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  to  establish  a  "cen- 
tral source  of  information  on  all  enei'gy 
resources  and  technology — for  research 
and  development  purposes."  The  section 
was  originally  recommended  by  the  Fossil 
Fuels  Subcommittee  as  a  result  of  con- 
cern developed  during  the  authorization 
hearings  regarding  the  acciiracy  and  va- 
lidity of  energy  resource  numbers  avail- 
aUe  frcHn  other  agencies  and  the  avail- 
ability of  information  on  existing  tech- 
nology. Although  obviously  well  In 
tentioned,  I  am  concerned  with  several 
aspects  of  the  basic  conc^t  and  its  im- 
plementation in  the  current  language  of 
section  307  and  associated  report  lan- 
guage. 

raOPUETAXT   INTOBMATION 

Section  307  states  that  "the  responsi- 
bility of  the  AdministratlOD,  ERDA,  to 
imidemoit  the  data  bank  shall  Include 
the  acqulsitiflin  of  propiletary  informa- 
tion, by  puTchaM,  donation,  or  from  an- 
other Federal  agoicy,  whoi  sutdi  inf or- 
matton  will  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act— the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
R.  ft  D.  Act"  The  section  continues,  "the 
Information  maintained  by  the  Admin- 
istrator flliaU  be  made  available  to  the 
piddle,  std>Ject  to  the  proviatons  of  5 
UB.C.  552  and  18  UAC.  1905."  Both 
the  direction  to  acquire  proprietary  In- 
formation and  the  restriction  on  disclo- 
sure Imposed  by  the  dted  statutes  were 
wdl  Intentkmed  in  their  original  coneoKt 
Tlie  oonunittee  report  states  that  ERDA 
is  not  directed  nor  alkmed  to  acquire 
promAetary  Inlormatioii  which  is  "closely 
hdd  and  not  for  sale."  Uhfmtunately, 
however,  the  current  language  of  the  sec- 
tion creates  the  very  real  possiUUty  that 
ERDA  might  be  required  by  court  action 
to  dlvUlge  and  theretor  compromise  pro- 
prietary Information  In  an  action  mder 
the  needom  of  Ihf ormatlon  Act.  5  njB.C. 
552.  The  situation  is  materially  worsened 
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by  section  308,  which  would 
feet  of  allowing  ERDA  to 
place  in  the  data  bank 
proprietaiy  information 
ei-al  Energy  Administration 
been  acquired  by  subfyena 

The  committee  stafif  exploi*d 
sibility  in  individual  discussicfis 
ERDA  General  Counsel  and 
sentatives  of  the  Freedom 
tion  Committee  in  the  Justice 
ment's  Office  of  Legal  Counse 
iy  a  meeting  including  tlie 
staff.  Member  staffs  and 
ERDA  and  Justice.  It  was 
ERDA's  General  Counsel  w 
interpret  the  legal  intention 
mittee  regarding  acquisition 
tion  of  proprietary  information 
of  the  section's  language. 
Counsel  specifically  was  unclefer 
intended  meaning  of  "pi'opr 
suggested  tliat  the  committee 
in  its  report.  In  fact,  the 
by  memorandum  suggested 
based   on   the   court   test 
Parks     and     Conservation 
against  Morton  discussed  below 

In  suggesting  the  possible 
however,  the  memorandum 
ERDA's  concern  by  concludiig 

Our  furnishing  of  this  definition 
Indicate    tlte    Administration's 
l»i  the  language  of  Section  307 
opinion,  the  purpose  of  this  sen 
rently  worded  remains  obscure. 

Equally  apparent  was  the  Austice  De- 
partment's analysis  that  thi  re  was  no 
predictable  protection  of  any  legitimate 
ly  confidential  or  proprietar  f  informa 
tion,  because  of  the  current  |tate  of  the 
law  under  5  U.S.C.  552 

The  thrust  of  the  basic  leial  analysis 
supporting  this  concern  was  conducted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Just  ice  Depart' 
ment  and  is  reasonably  strait  htforward. 
The   Freedom   of   Informati  m   Act    (5 
U.S.C.  552)  generally  require  ;  disclosure 
of  all  Government  records  ui  on  request. 
There  are  a  number  of  exemp  ions  to  the 
requh'ed  disclosure.  One  of    he  exemp 
tions,  section  552(b)(4),  exe  npts  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  fl  lancial  in- 
formation which  is  privileg  )d  or  con 
fldential.   Current  Justice  ]  department 
guidelines  require  disclosure   f  informa' 
tion  even  if  within  an  exemi  t  category, 
unless  there  is  a  strong  justi  Ication  for 
withholding — and  Justice  agi  ees.  In  the 
most  recent  case  on  point,  C^firles  River 
Park  V.  HUD  avU  No.  73-19; 
trict    of    Columbia    Circuit 
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there  should  be  withholding  t 
tion  applies— citing  18  U.S.C. 
potentially  altering  the  Ju^ice  guide- 
lines. 

Even  so,  qualification  for 
(b)  (4)  can  be  difficult.  In  Namonal  Parks 
and  Conservation  Associatic  n  v.  Afor- 
ton.  498  P2d  765  (1974),  I  C.  Chrcuit 
Court  stated  that  (b)(4)  a  )pUed  If  it 
coidd  be  shown  that  disclosur*  i  was  either 
likely,  first,  to  impair  govern;  nent's  abil- 
ity to  obtain  necessary  infoi  mation;  or 
second,  to  cause  substantial  hi  rm  to  com- 
petitive position  of  person  pi  svlding  the 
information.  The  Coiu-t  tou  ;hened  the 
qualification  in  Petkas  v.  .  Jtaats.  501 
F2d  887  (1974)  by  refusing  o  accept  a 
government  assurance  of  n(  ndisclosiu'e 


in  a  regulation  requiring  inf  >rmation, 
where  filing  the  information  w  is  condi- 
tioned on  confidentiality.  The  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  regi  Jation  in 
the  case  required  defense  cont  actors  to 
submit  disclosure  statement  setting 
forth  their  accounting  proced  ires,  and 
the  suit  was  to  obtain  public  lisclosure 
of  the  statements  filed  by  Lockl  eed,  ITT, 
and  General  Motors.  The  court  tield  that 
the  goveniment  assurance  anc  the  cor- 
porations' respective  filings  ct  iditioned 
on  confidentiality  were  not  dutermina- 
tive,  and  remanded  the  case  f  ir  testing 
by  the  national  parks  tests  a1  ove.  The 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  Justici  Depart- 
ment advises  that,  as  a  resu  t  of  the 
above  cases,  government  prot  jction  of 
proprietary  R.  &  D.  informatio  i  and  its 
withholding  under  exemption  <t))(4).  In 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Ait,  POIA, 
suit  is  very  unpredictable,  at  b  sst. 

Further.  18  U.S.C.  1905  does  n  at  appear 
to  have  any  effect  in  a  FOIA  suit.  The 
statute,  if  applicable,  woul<  impose 
criminal  penalties  on  goverm  lent  offi- 
cials who  disclosed  confidential  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  gO'  ernment. 
At  best,  then  it  is  a  deterrent  to  unau- 
thorized disclosure,  but  it  only  takes  ef- 
fect after  the  disclosure  and  th  i  damage 
to  the  business  concern.  18  U  3.C.  1905 
has  been  virtually  ignored  by  1  le  courts 
in  FOIA  suits,  except  in  tl  e  recent 
Charles  River  Park  case  abovi ,  because 
of  a  general  exemption  contaii  ed  in  the 
statute,  "unless  otherwise  pnvided  by 
law."  Courts  generally  have  ir  terpretbd 
the  quoted  passage  as  exemptL  ig  disclo- 
sure under  the  Freedran  of  In  ormation 
Act.  Section  1905's  penalties,  herefore, 
would  not  be  appUed  to  an  of  Icial  who 
discloses  proprietary  informati  m  in  re- 
sponse to  a  freedom  or  Informi  ,tion  suit 

The  resulting  possibility  of  divulging 
proprietary  information  shou]  i  not  be 
taken  lightly.  Dr.  Seamans,  E  IDA  Ad- 
ministrator, communicated  his  very  real 
concern  regarding  the  same  pot  sibility  in 
a  discussion  of  another  section  >f  the  bill 
dealing  with  information  dlsse  uination, 
whicli  was  subsequently  sti  tcken  in 
markup.  He  stated  we  are  conce  med  that 
the  language  of  the  section  ma  ir  be  con- 
strued in  such  a  way  as  to  prevt  nt  ERDA 
from  acceptmg  and  utilizing  pi  oprietary 
information  from  Industry  whit  h  may  be 
related  to  our  programs.  EQuiJ^  as  im- 
portant is  the  possible  intetpr  tatlon  of 
this  section  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  in- 
dustry reluctant  to  share  propr  etary  in- 
foi-mation  with  us. 

A  recent  Harvard  Business  H  eview  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Roger  M.  Milgrim.  "Get  the 
Most  Out  of  Yoxu-  Trade  Secrete ,"  volume 
52.  No.  6.  November-Decembe '  1974  at 
page  105,  reinforced  the  importance  of 
trade  secrets  from  the  persp  active  of 
American  Industry.  Mr.  Milgrl  a,  a  New 
York  attorney  who  had  spec  alized  in 
trade  secret  law  and  authored  t  le  stand- 
ard legal  text  to  the  field,  orcefully 
argues  the  need  to  protect  oui  Nation's 
trade  secrets.  As  he  states: 

The  cornerstone  of  many  an  e  uterprlse's 
success,  trade  secrets  often  leprest  at  slgnifl- 
cant  investment  and  confer  Impoi  bant  oom- 
petitlve  advantage.  FUllng  to  und  iratand  or 
adequately  protect  ttnem  Is  playlz  g  RuBslan 
roulette  with  five  loaded  chamben  The  odds 
are  discouraging. 
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Mr.  Milgrim  goes  on  to  argue  that 
trade  secrets,  as  a  result  of  a  May  1974 
Supreme  Court  decision,  are  an  increas- 
ingly attractive  alternative  to  patents. 
He  also  documents  their  importance  for 
licensing  to  foreign  technology  Ucensees 
and  the  resulting  contribution  to  U.S. 
balance  of  payments,  a  contribution 
which  he  suggests  may  be  as  high  as  $1 
billion  per  year.  Mr.  Milgrim  offers  one 
particularly  relevant  example  of  such  li- 
censing which  is  geinaane  to  our  consid- 
eration of  energy  research,  when  he  sug- 
gests at  page  106  that  recent  events  in 
world  energy  may  heighten  int3rest  in 
U.S.  technolog>" : 

New  notions  of  cost  justilication  to  ensure 
scrupulous  use  of  limited  energy.  .  .  .  For 
example,  a  new  type  of  value  that  precisely 
regulates  liquid  flow  can  improve  fuel  meter- 
ing so  much  that  it  saves  tons  of  fuel  on  a 
jets  takeoff  and  landing.  Results  in  other 
applications  are  equally  dramatic.  But  as  re- 
cently as  two  years  ago.  potential  users  of 
the  valve  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  an 
Innovation  that  required  even  slight  change- 
over effort  and  expense.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
valve  manufacturer  has  recently  experienced 
a  new-found  interest  in  both  purchasing  its 
product  and  becoming  licensed  under  the 
manufacturing  trade  secret. 

The  message  is  dear.  Ti-ade  secrets — 
technical  proprietary  inlormation — are 
of  crucial  importance  to  many  American 
businesses.  Dr.  Seamans'  concern  tliat 
the  threat  of  disclosure  might  sei-ve  to 
make  industry  reluctant  to  share  its  pi-o- 
prietary  information  is  obviously  well 
founded. 

Despite  the  obvious  seriousness  of  the 
concern  over  this  issue,  we  are  asked  to 
legislate  without  any  formal  review  of 
these  arguments.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings, and  however  inadvertent  or  well 
intentioned,  we  are  left  with  no  adequate 
vehicle  for  legislating  from  a  knowledge- 
able foundation  on  this  issue  at  this 
point.  Lest  the  Congress  continue  to  leg- 
islate in  a  vacuum  in  this  regard,  and 
thereby  enact  a  provision  with  all  the 
potential  or  unclear  direction  which  the 
ERDA  (jenei-al  Counsel  raised,  for  pos- 
sible mandatory  disclosure  of  proprietary 
information  which  Justice  raised,  and 
for  resulting  serious  impact  of  ERDA's 
entire  energy  research  program  which 
Dr.  Seamans  i-aised,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  House,  at  a  minimimi,  amend  or 
strike  the  proprietary  information  por- 
tion of  the  sectkm.  If  we  must  have  a 
data  bank,  I  urge  that  we  insure  that  it 
will  not  sei-ve  to  harm  the  ERDA  rela- 
tionsliip  with  industry. 

I  am  not  alone  in  suggesting  that  we 
in  Congi-ess  act  in  such  Freedom  of  In- 
formati(m  issues.  A  June  13,  1975,  article 
in  the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Free- 
dom of  Information,"  by  Mr.  Robert 
Blanchard,  chairman  of  the  communica- 
tion department  at  American  University, 
concluded  that  Congress  must  act  to  ap- 
ply POIA.  He  stated : 

The  legislative  and  oversight  powers  of 
Congress  provide  the  best  means  of  balanc- 
ing the  dilemmas  of  secrecy  and  publicity. 
Congress,  after  all,  is  the  creatw  of  most 
agencies  whose  Informaticxi  Is  sought  by  the 
press  and  public  It  has  the  powers  of  sub- 
poena and  the  purse.  Its  procedures  aud  pub- 
licity powers  are  quickei-,  more  efficient,  and 
relatively  more  flexible  than  the  courts.  It  13 
the  most  representative  branch. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  appropriate 


committees  of  Congress  must  deal  with  free- 
dom of  Information,  and  such  related  Issues 
as  privacy,  on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Blanchard.  We  should 
act  now. 

Let  me  sununaiize  these  points  for  you. 
I  remam  particularly  concerned  about 
the  section  307  proprietary  issue.  The 
best  legal  advice  available  to  us,  that  of 
the  ERDA  General  Counsel  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Legal  Counsel,  strong- 
ly suggests  that  the  current  language  in 
tlie  section  could  result  in  mandatory 
disclosure  by  ERDA  of  legitimate  pro- 
prietary information.  At  a  minimum,  the 
section  results  in  a  complete  lack  of  pre- 
dictability regarding  ERDA's  handling 
of  such  information.  Such  a  result  could 
seriously  inhibit  mdustry's  wilUngness  to 
sliare  the  fruits  of  its  own  independent 
energy  research  with  ERDA.  Otheis  may 
disagree  with  the  details  of  this  legal 
analysis,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  we  in 
Congress  should  positively  act  to  resolve 
this  issue  and  not  throw  it  unresolved 
into  ERDA's  hands,  and  ultimately  to  the 
courts.  ERDA's  energy  research  must  be 
done  cooperatively  with  industry,  just  as 
we  have  always  done  in  the  space  pro- 
gram with  NASA.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
current  section  307  seriously  threatens 
tiiat  cooperation. 

My  alternate  amendment  would  serve 
to  preclude  that  result  by  simply  strik- 
ing the  sentence  directing  ERDA  to  ac- 
quire proprietarj'  information.  The  orig- 
inal amendment  on  which  I  lost  the 
point  of  order  would  have  served  to  rem- 
edi'  the  situation  in  a  much  more  posi- 
tive manner  for  both  the  data  bank  and 
the  general  operation  of  ERDA  in  discus- 
sions with  industry.  I  should  hke  to 
briefiy  explain  how  the  latter  amend- 
ment would  have  had  the  desired  effect 
in  order  that  the  Members  can  better 
understand  why  striking  the  sentence  ta 
the  absence  of  the  safeguards  is  impor- 
tant. The  first  part  of  the  provision, 
"Provided  that  any  such  proprietai-y  in- 
formation obtained  by  compulsory  proc- 
ess by  any  Federal  agency  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  mandatory  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  5  U.S.C.  552"  would  expressly 
indicate  that  Congress  does  not  want 
any  proprietary  or  confidential  informa- 
tion or  trade  secrets  which  have  been 
obtained  by  subpoena  or  other  compul- 
sion disclosed. 

Legally,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
suring that  such  information  would  be 
exempted  from  disclosure.  Specifically, 
the  language  would  legally  qualify  such 
information  for  exemption  from  disclo- 
sure under  exemption  (b)  (3)  of  the  stat- 
ute. That  exemption  exempts  disclosure 
where  another  statute  so  provides.  As  a 
result,  there  could  be  no  court-imposed 
disclosure  if  the  information  wag  acquir- 
ed by  compulsory  process.  We  would 
thereby  provide  predictability  where  to- 
day there  is  none.  I  should  note  that  the 
Justice  Department  assisted  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  language  to  insure  predict- 
ability under  court  interpretation  of  the 
section. 

The  second  part  of  tlie  amendment 
continues,  "and  further,  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator so  finds,  any  proprietary  in- 
formation obtained  by  other  means  shall 
be  deemed  to  quaUfy  for  exemption  from 
mandatory  disclosure  under  5  U.S.C.  552 


(b)  (4) ."  This  provision  would  allow  the 
Administrator  to  make  a  finding,  when 
appropriate,  that  information  acqtilred 
by  noncompulsory  means  is  legitimately 
confidential  and  proprietary  and  there- 
fore should  be  afforded  the  protection  of 
exemption  (b)  (4)  imder  the  act.  The 
ERDA  finding  authorized  by  this  provl- 
si(m  would  create  a  strong  foundation  for 
protection  of  the  information  in  the  event 
of  any  suit  under  FOIA  and  section  307. 
ERDA  tliereby  could  review  proprietarj' 
information  which  is  volimtarily  made 
available  by  a  coiporation  without  the 
tlu'eat  of  maudatoi-y  disclosure  through 
the  data  bank.  The  provision  would  allow 
ERDA  to  balance  its  need  to  know  what 
technology  is  being  developed  in  industry' 
with  the  need  to  protect  the  very  indus- 
try which  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  tecimology. 

Now,  the  finding  by  ERDA  could  be 
tested  in  coui-t.  The  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  insme  that  the  courts  Icnow  that 
we  in  C^ongress  want  ERDA  to  protect 
legitimately  proprietary  information  and 
have  the  authority  to  predictably  do  that. 
Hopefully,  as  a  result,  judges  to  their 
review  of  such  findings  would  give  ERDA 
tliat  cactability.  The  Justice  Department 
also  assisted  in  drafting  this  language 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  courts 
would  respect  a  good  faith  finding  by 
ERDA. 

In  the  absence  of  these  two  provisions, 
the  current  language  simply  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  the  contrary  effect,  with 
its  potential  for  destroying  Government 
and  industry  cooperation  to  energy  re- 
search. I  iu:ge  your  support  for  my 
amendment  to  strike  the  current  lan- 
guage. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  also 
advise  my  colleagues  of  two  other  basic 
concerns  I  have  with  this  section.  The 
concei'ns  are  to  the  area  of  duplication 
of  existing  energy  toformation  data 
banks  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  language 
in  terms  of  our  mtended  scope  in  enact- 
ing the  section.  I  will  subsequently  ad- 
dress each  with  amendments. 

DATA   BANK   DITFIJCATION 

Section  307  mandates  a  data  bank  of 
either  fossil  or  all  nonnuclear  energy  re- 
sources and  technology,  as  discussed 
above.  Under  either  toterpretation.  ERDA 
would  be  required  to  duplicate  the  exist- 
ing data  bank  activities  of  many  Federal 
agencies,  particulariy  those  to  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  Then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Mortem  communicated  his 
c<mcem  tJiat  the  Section  would  result  to 
dupUcation  of  the  efforts  of  several  agen- 
cies. Since  there  were  no  formal  hearings 
on  the  need  for  a  new  data  bank  withto 
ERDA,  it  is  difficult  to  refute  Secretary 
Morton's  assertion,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  informed  energy  ofiQcIals  who  have 
supported  the  view.  In  the  absence  of  a 
clear  need  for  an  ERDA  data  bank,  as 
supported  to  appropriate  heartogs,  I  can- 
not Justify  the  basic  concept  of  a  data 
bank,  regardless  of  scope.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  efforts  to  preclude 
any  duplication  of  existing  capabilities, 
facilities  or  organizations. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures  for  you  on 
the  existing  data  lianks.  Each  of  these 
was  established  and  is  betog  maintataed 
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in  napoose  to  statutory  direction  to  the 
agency  to  do  so.  The  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Energy  Information  in  its  July 
1974  report  identified  and  described  46 
separate  agencies  conducting  one  or  more 
activities  relating  to  or  using  energy  re- 
lated data.  Those  agencies  were  con- 
ducting over  257  separate  programs 
wtiich  make  direct  reference  to  energy 
related  data.  Forty-three  separate  com- 
puterized data  bases  or  data  files  con- 
taining some  form  of  energy  related  data 
were  identified.  The  task  force  recom- 
mended that  there  be  a  significant  effort 
to  coordinate  and  link  the  existing  sys- 
tems. A  report  on  the  progress  of  the  task 
force  is  due  this  month. 

Some  of  those  existing  systems  are  truly 
maoBive.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  109  people  and  a  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  of  $2.34  million  for  fuels  data 
collecti(xi  and  analysis.  Duplicating  the 
data  tMink  would  cost  an  estimated  $8  to 
$10  million.  The  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration has  some  200  people  working  on 
energy  data  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  75  people  stalling  up  its  gas 
and  electrical  power  data  bank  at  a  cost 
of  $2  million  and  a  projected  annual 
operating  budget  of  $1.5  to  $2  million.  All 
of  these  efforts  are  in  the  fossil  fuel- 
related  information  area. 

To  require  or  allow  ERDA  to  duplicate 
these  efforts  is  not  only  sheer  folly,  it  is 
clearly  irresponsible.  Putting  ERDA  in 
ttie  same  business  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  hiring  away  those  in  the  existing 
energy  infoiTnation  organizations.  The 
duplication  would  not  only  be  fiscally 
wasteful,  but  it  would  also  degrade  the 
current  capability. 

Now,  if  there  are  problems  witli  the 
adequacy  or  validity  of  the  data,  the 
more  reasonable  approach  is  to  make 
those  agencies  (lo  their  Job.  ERDA  should 
not  duplicate  those  efforts.  ERDA  already 
is  required  by  the  Solar  and  Qeothermal 
Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Acts,  Public  Law  93-473  and  Public 
Law  93-410,  to  establish  information 
data  Iwnks  in  those  two  areas,  where 
none  now  exist.  ERDA  originally  pro- 
jected a  cost  of  $1  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  to  start  up  these  data  banks.  ERDA 
now  has  advised  that  the  cost  will  be 
revised  upward  in  its  June  30  plan. 
Clearly,  expanding  the  requirement 
would  result  in  gi'eatly  increased  costs 
and  a  wholly  unjustified  drain  on  the 
resources  required  to  implement  the  solar 
and  geothermal  plans.  Duplication  of 
othei'  existing  c84>abiUties  simply  camiot 
be  accepted.  I  urge  your  support  for  my 
amendment  to- preclude  duplication. 


AMBIUUITY 


Section  307,  as  adopted  in  markup  by 
the  committee,  was  placed  in  part  B  of 
title  in  of  the  bill,  entitled  "Pi-ovisions 
Relating  to  Fossil  Energy  Development." 
As  noted  alwve,  however,  the  section  uses 
the  language  "information  on  all  energy 
resources  and  technology"  < emphasis 
added)  and  is  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Act.  Un- 
foi-timately,  the  conunittee  never  con- 
sidered the  exact  energy  areas  to  lie  in- 
cluded in  the  resulting  data  bank,  so  that 
the  ambiguity  between  the  placement  of 
the  section  and  the  language  was  never 
clarified.  In  fact,  an  amendment  which 


th> 
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I  da  t.a 


I  ouse : 


would  have  placed  the  secti<» 
eral  provisions  part  of 
drafted  but  never  offered 
would  have  made  the  commi 
express  in  pi-oviding  gxiidanc^ 
as  to  the  specific  scope  of 
data  l>ank.  And,  as  previous 
indicated,  the  scope  of  the 
be  quite  important  in  furtt^er 
sional  considerations. 

As  a  result,  the  committee 
quested  comment  from  the 
lative  Counsel  in  an  attempt 
proliable  legal  interpretation 
biguity.  The  Deputy  Legislaf  ve 
advised  that  the  question  is 
in  this  situation  with  reasonable 
ments  for  both  "fossil  onl] 
nonnuclear."  His  memoranda  m 
the  followhig  general  concluiion 

I  know  of  no  flxed  rule  for 
oonslatencles  of  this  kind.  As 
of  the  two  po.->slble  answers  Is 
would  be  reasonable  but  for 
ency) ,  it  slniply  comes  down 
grefis   intended.   Ideally  the 
amended  to  make  this  Intent 
committee  report  should  explain 
neither  course  is  open  ( and  the]  e 
legislative  history  to  fall  back  ox 
would  have  to  depend  on  Romeoi  e 
ably  ERDA's)  Judgment". 


in  the  gen- 
title  was 
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for  ERDA 
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paragraphs 
bank  can 
congi-es- 


■esolvlng  in- 
as  either 
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what  Con- 
should   be 
clear  or  the 
it;  but  if 
is  no  other 
the  answer 
s  (presum- 
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Although  apparently  inad 
ambiguity  which  results  fra|n 
tion's  current  placement 
thereby   legally   can   be   int^r 
leave  to  ERDA's  judgment 
tent  of  Congress  in  establishiig 
bank  requirement.  Since  data 
erally  are  costly,  and  some  re  ;ent 
data  banks  have  cost  tens  of 
dollars,  such  decisions  should 
to  ERDA.  Not  only  is  such  an 
i.slatively  irresponsible,  but  it 
additional  potential  for  the 
sponsibility  which  the  commit.tee 
tempted  to  prevent.  I  urge 
in  addi'essing  the  ambiguity 
pressly  clarifying  the  intent 
gi*ess. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes    tlie    gentleman    from 
<Mr.  Moss>. 

•  By  unanimou.s  coiifseut, 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hech 
Virginia.) 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Ckair 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  wfst 
(Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
Chairman,  tlie  committee  s 
poses  tills  amendment.  I  call 
page  3  of  this  morning's 
Post,  the  headline  of  wiiich 
terior  Kept   Water  Project 
State  Department."  The  aiiicle 
out  the  very  problem  we  are 
avoid  for  ERDA. 

The  State  Department  ai 
affected  by  the  failure  of  the 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  it 
mation.  ERDA  .should  be  giv 
ity  to  develop  a  central  sour 
mation  for  R.  &  D.  purposes 
ity  with  ERDA's  mission. 

We  might  as  well  say 
libraries  in  every  department 
ernment  as  to  say  there  shoilld 
central  source  of  uiioimatioi  i 
uiformation  needed  to  make 
decisions. 
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The  issue  of  concern  to  the 
is  whether  or  not  'ERDA  has  an 
information  base  upon  which 
R.  b  D.  decisions  that  will  cos  ; 
of  dollai-s.  At  our  subcommitt  e' 
ings,  I  noted  that  there  are  wilfly 
ent  guesses  and  estimates  on 
of  reserves,  their  values,  et 

Prom  the  vei-y  beginning  of 
oil   embargo   to  now,  Membets 
House  and  Senate  have  been 
by  the  lack  of  i-eliable  energy 
hands  of  the  Government.  At 
ings,  Dr.  S.  William  Douse,  Ji 
A.ssistant  Administrator  for 
ergy,  testified : 

We  certainly  would  be  better  ol 
more   reliable   information  on  w|iat 
there.  It  is  important  for  policy: 
poses  to  know  what  you  can 
right  now  it  seems  that  this  has 
uncertain  than  we  thought  it 
ings,  p.  43.) 
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Section  307  of  the  bill 
1974   Federal   Nonnuclear 
search  and  Development  Act 
a  new  section  directing  ERDA 
lish,  develop,  acquire,  and 
central  source  of  nonnuclear 
formation  on  all  energy 
technology  for  R.  It  D, 
section  does  not  seek  to 
other  agency's  current  energy 
formation  system,  but  to  give 
capability  to  develop  accurate 
able  energy  data  about  reserves, 
and  not  rely  on  other  agencies 
data. 

Section  307  also  is  aimed  at 
much  data  as  possible  to  the 
eluding  the  energy  industry. 
ticularly  important  in  the 
vanced  technology. 

I  think  there  is  a  crying  nee  1 
ter  energy  information  at 
not   restrict   ERDA's   ability 
these  data. 

The  amendment  of  the 
California  womd  seriously 
tion  307,  and  for  this  reason  I 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  California  (Mr. 

The  amendment  was  rejecte< 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time 
Are  tliere  further  amendment ; 

AMKNDME>,T   OFFERED  BT   MK. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairmah 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amoudment  offered  by  Mr. 
page  30,  line  23,  strike  out  the 
I  anion  mark,  insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Id)  Such  assistance  which  KRD.  l 
vide  lipeciflcaJly  for  the  Liquid 
Breeder  Reactor   powerplant 
subsection  la)   of  this  section 
ceed   50  per   centum  of  the 
t>f  .such  p!aiit." 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Harkin  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

POINT  OP  ORnER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chalrmon.  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
liave  already  ruled  on  this  an  hour  ago. 
The  identical  motion  was  voted  on  and 
voted  down. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  to  the  point  of  order,  there  has 
been  no  substantial  change  to  the  bill  in 
the  interim. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
vise the  two  gentlemen  making  the  point 
of  order  that  since  the  motion  was  last 
offered,  the  committee  amendment 
V.  hich  is  being  read  as  an  original  bill  has 
been  substantially  amendetl  and.  there - 
tore,  the  point  of  order  does  not  lie. 

The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  does  this.  It  sets  a 
middle-ground  course  between  the 
Coughlln  amendment  and  the  committee 
position. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  go  back 
to  the  original  law  as  it  was  enacted  and 
a.sk  that  the  utility  companies  and  pri- 
vate industries  come  up  within  50  per- 
cent of  the  capital  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 
Now.  in  the  initial  bill  this  law  was 
printed 


POINT      OF      ORDER 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "nie  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mi-.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
tlie  gentleman  not  have  to  speak  to  the 
preferential  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman,  as  he  advised  anotlier 
gentleman  awhile  ago,  that  debate  on  the 
preferential  motions  opens  the  entire  bill 
to  debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  does  the  rule 
say,  Mr.  Chahman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  lias  ruled 
that  the  gentleman  is  following  regidar 
order  as  provided  by  the  precedents  and 
the  gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  point  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  Is,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man have  to  relate  to  his  motion  in  some 
manner?  He  is  not  even  remotely  relat- 
ing to  his  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
it  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  gentleman 
m  the  well  is  debating  within  the  param- 
eters of  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  point  of  order  is  ovev- 
naed. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  If  a  limit  were  to  be 
put  upon  ERDA  that  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  public  funds  should  go  into 
the  cast  of  the  plant,  and  the  other  50 
percent  come  from  utilities  limited  to 
$125  million,  where  does  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  recommend  that  the 
balance  come  from? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Under  the  present  com- 
mittee position,  it  would  come  from  the 
Government.  The  Government  is  going 
to  have  to  find  it. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Precisely,  but  if  the 
utilities  come  up  with  that  money,  the 
gentleman  knows  they  will  ultimately 
charge  it  to  consumers.  They  will  in- 
croa.se  charges  for  electricity.  But.  in  the 
case  of  getting  a  bigger  share  of  indus- 
try participation.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  tried— unsuccessfully, 
the  Joint  Committee  was  unable  to  get 
more  utility  funding.  No  one  can  get  any 
money  out  of  them. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  just  want  to  .say  that 
the  original  bill  says : 

Such  as-sistance  which  the  Cominissloii 
undertakes  speciflcally  for  this  demonstra- 
tion plant  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  .  .  . 


Under  the  Coughlin  amendment,  the 
Government  would  fund  nothing  of  the 
CUnch  River  breeder  reactor,  and  the 
private  utilities  would  have  liad  to  pay 
for  the  whole  tiling.  That  amendment 
lost.  Now,  we  are  in  the  po&ition  of  strik- 
ing out  this  language.  What  will  then 
happen  is  that  the  Goveriunent  will  have 
to  pay  every  single,  solitaiy  cent  for  the 
building  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor. 

The  Government.  I  agree,  should  have 
to  fund,  as  it  said,  the  mitial  amount  for 
research,  development,  and  engineering, 
but  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  public 
utiUties  and  the  private  industries  in 
this  country  have  a  commitment  to  this 
project.  I  want  to  see  them  stay  hivolved 
in  it.  and  if  they  do  not  even  want  to 
stay  in  it  to  the  tune  of  50  percent  of 
even  building  the  building,  I  thtak  that 
has  a  message  loud  and  clear  to  us.  They 
do  not  think  that  they  are  going  to  reap 
any  benefits  from  it. 

To  sum  up,  all  my  amendment  does 
is  to  keep  the  private  utilities  In  the 
program.  They  initially  agreed  to  the  50 
percent.  All  my  amendment  does  is  to 
keep  them  in  on  that  50  percent  basis. 
Remember  the  private  utilities  came  up 
with  $6  biUion  for  the  Alaska  pipelhie 
because  they  thought  they  would  reap 
some  benefits  from  the  project.  If  they 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  profitable 
returns  from  the  breeder,  thev  would 
invest  In  it. 

I  lu-ge  adoption  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

P.\RLIAMENTARY      INQriRr 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj-. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  Wasliington. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
yield  to  the  gentleman  hi  the  well  for  a 
purliamentai-y  inquh-y? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  For  a  parliamen- 
tary hiquiry  only,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  was  mv 
5  minutes  taken  up  by  all  tlie  parliamen- 
tary inquiries  that  went  on? 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormackl 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion.  I  would 
Uke  to  pou!t  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  under  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  CUnch  River 
plant,  industrj-  will  be  putting  up  about 
$258  mUlion.  Tliis  is  the  contribution  of 
private  mdustry.  This  is  the  posiUon  that 
was  taken  by  this  Congress  and  con- 
firmed by  this  Cougiess  in  previous 
sessions. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  purpose  of  any 
such  motion  or  amendment,  reallv.  is 
jasi  simply  to  sabotage  the  Clmch  River 
plant.  It  is  one  more  attack  upon  it.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  more  logic  to  this  amendment  than 
there  is  in  requiring  private  industry  to 
go  50-50  for  solar  energj'  or  geothermal 
energy  or  anj'  other  form  of  energy-  re- 
search and  development  in  the  ERDA 
program. 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  We  have  held  off  requir- 
ing environmental  impact  statements  for 
solar  energy  and  geoUiermal  energy, 
even  though  there  are  people  in  this 
countiy  who  have  constantly  harassed 
the  Government  and  dragged  out  these 
nuclear  programs  by  coming  in  with  nit- 
picking lawsuits,  and  harassing  and  de- 
laying the  programs.  They  have  gotten 
away  with  this,  but  the  fact  is.  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  in  solar  energ>-,  in 
geothermal  energy,  in  energ>-  consena- 
tion.  fusion  and  other  progi-ams. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  lay 
our  cards  on  the  table  here.  Let  us  stop 
this  silly  harassment  and  get  doMra  to 
producing  energy. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  j-ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  Uke  to  add  for  the  record  my  high 
regard,  my  high  respect  for  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Waslilngton  (Mr.  McCormack)  ,  and  the 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  "Tiger  '  Teague.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  long  on  this  biU.  and 
they  have  taken  the  lead  in  our  energj- 
research  and  development  program. 

Earlier  today  my  motives  were  ques- 
tioned by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
that  by  saying  that  my  motives  in  bring- 
ing these  amendments  to  this  bill  are 
based  upon  the  deepest  convicUons  of 
mine,  based  upon  research  and  investi- 
gation, that  the  course  of  action  upon 
which  we  are  embarked  is  not  in  our  best 
interests.  Mj-  disagneement  with  my  sub- 
committee chairman  is  just  another 
example  of  how  hidividual  people  in  a 
free  society  may  disagree  on  substantive 
issues.  It  also  shows  that  reasonable 
people  can  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarks.  In  spite  of 
my  admiration  for  him.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  itfge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  motion. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
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the  preferential  molion  offered  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  "Mr.  HAumi). 

The  preferential  motion  was  tejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
ffori  Towa   (Mr.  Harkin). 

The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimccd  l!iat  the  noes  ap- 
licvred   to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand   a  recorded  vote. 

A  rf-corded  vote  was  refused. 

Th::  amendment  was  rejected. 

A    ItNDMCtJT    f>rFi:n£U    BY    Ma.   DINCI  I.! 

?.fr.  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
.ai    amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chalrma^,  I  do 
ivot  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  geutlenian  wlU 
;  tale  lus  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  k  the 
utiiendment  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
has  not  been  repoiled  yet. 

Tlie  Chair  does  not  recognize  Uie 
lieull«^ian  from  Miclilgan.  The  Chair 
now  recognhsea  the  gentleman  from 
Wasliington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
«  Ul  wait  until  the  amendment  Is  i«ad. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingeli  :  On 
page  38,  line  4.  f-irtke  all  through  the  period 
in  Hue  12  iUid  ifciiuiiiijer  ihe  bucct-fdliit;  sec- 
tions. 

Tlic  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
« auaed  his  amendment  to  be  published 
In  the  Rzcoas? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  was  printed  ha  the  Record 
of  June  18, 1975,  at  pages  1M18-1M19. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
strike  section  301  of  the  bill. 

Section  301  would  allow  ERDA  to 
.spend  mllUons  on  the  design  of  projects 
whenever  it  transmits  a  biU  to  Congress 
authorising  Uie  project.  I  understand 
that  the  rationale  few  this  provision  Is 
that  if  ERDA  is  allowed  to  do  this  It 
will  save  time  and  oould  Immediately 
begin  constrtKtlon  when  Congress  en- 
acts the  bill  and  funds  are  appropriated. 

Howerar,  the  requested  bill  may  never 
be  enacted  or  even  considered  by  Con- 
gress. In  such  case,  the  dollars  sijent  for 
design  would  be  last.  This  is  an  outra- 
geous pfrorislon. 

ERDA  suggesto  that  they  would  onlv 
use  the  authority  In  emergency  uses  I 
am  sympathetic  with  this,  but  I  note 
that  this  secticHi  is  much  broader.  It  is 
not  limited  to  emergency  situations.  1 
suggest  that  If  such  emergency  authority 
is  needed  that  separate  legislation  be  pro- 
posed that  carefully  spells  out  thl.? 
authority. 

Congress  should  not  authorize  an  ex- 
i>enditure  on  the  basis  of  an  agency  sub- 
mitting some  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Coijgre.s.s. 

I  urge  approval  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
use  hi  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  hke  to  pohit  out  that  this  pro- 
vision has  been  part  of  the  law  for  the 
A8C.  It  allows  the  Adinlnistrator  ol 
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after  a  fire  in  a  large  jjlut 
plex  at  Rocky  Flats,  and 
ill  a  waste  Umlc  at  tlic  niililar 
facility  at  Hanford.  In  each 
tame  in  for  funds,  but  Uiey 
and  did  the  conceptual  de^ 
would  be  able  to  tell  the 
I  lie  cost  would  be. 

Tliat  is  what  this  provi.siu 
under  the  law  the  ERDA 
Congres.s  fully  and  curi 
of  v.hat  it  is  plaiuiin;;  and 
must  come  in  and  tell  u.s  wl 
doing  before  tliey  do  it,  anc 
«ct  the  approval  of  (he  comi 
I  hey  do  it. 

In  addition  U)  thitt,  the 
iiom  the  ERDA's  appropr. 
To  .say  that  tliis  is  backdoor 
totally  iiicorrect.  Tlie  money 
from  appropriated  funds, 
lion  to  that,  it  is  nothing  ... 
of  the  co.st  of  the  budget.  It  f 
conceptual  design. 

To  agree  to  this  imiem 
.■>imply  be  to  prevent  the  . 
tor  from  having  the  authori., 
to  do  the  urgent  architectun  I 
■-^iiieering  work,  and  concepti$l 
matters  of  urgency  under 
sion  of  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Chainnar,  T  oppose 
nient. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  ... 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Michigan  'Mr 

The  amendment  was  rejected 
AMrNDMrnT  orrtnED   et  mp. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chain 
<>n  amendment. 
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The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
again  uiquire  as  to  whether 
gentleman's  amendment  ha.-> 
Ushed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi-.  Cha 
amendment  is  printed  in  the 
June  18, 1975,  at  pages  19618-1  9619 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cltir 
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Ciurent  law  ^31  U.S.C.  48'f) 
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do  not  like  such  back-door 
methods.    But    I    will    not 
change  tliat  today. 

Such  blanket  authority  giv 
nual  control  of  the  use  of  this 
Con^re.'is.   My   amendment  wpuld 
care  of  this  by  requiring  that 
not  be  used  by  ERDA  without 
autliovized  by  dollar  amoimt 
:.i  thorizations. 
I  u!p-:e  adoption. 
Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mi. 
v.ill  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Ch  i 
think  we  may  liave  a  basis  for 
on  tills  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cliah 
liappy  to  hear  that.  We  certainjy 
have  it  ou  the  previous 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr 
am  oiue  tlie  gentleman  understands 
amendment    presents    its 
conditions. 

Ill  the  committee  report 
appropriations  bill  the  revenues 
from  the  previous  year  are  fa 
so  that,  for  instance,  in  the  repc  i 
bill  before  us  we  have  an  Item  ol 
applied,  minus  $675,670,000 

That  is  revenue  from  uraniuii 
ment,  and  it  is  also  from  _ 
steam  from  the  N  reactor  in 
and  po.isibly  a  few  other  simiJar 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  geutlema  i 
ably  right  about  what  the  con 
dohig,  but  this  type  of  tiling  is 
able  practice.  It  does  not  reflect  i 
tice  tliat  I  have  ever  heard  of 
good  legislative  practice.  It 
as  being  rather  slovenly  to  let 
cies  down  there  just  keep  _ 
.<pend  it  in  any  way  they  want 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  pol^ 
what  really  happens  Is  that  tli 
is  credited  to  the  agency,  and 
out  in  the  authorization  bill  as 
against   the    autliorizatlon. 
thing  happens  with  respect  to 
priation. 

As  I  see  It.  what  the  gent 
recommending  Is  no  different  fi 
we  are  doing  now  because  we  do 
item  in  the  authorization  bill 
We  simply  provide  a  block  ai_- 
money  for  the  nuclear  prograr  is 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the 
that  at  least  as  far  as  this 
goes,    we    have    to    have    th 
autliorized. 

I  propose  to  come  back  and  .^ 
this  next  year  because  I  regar(  1 
extremely  slovenly  budgetary 
At  least  we  could  try  to  tie  thL_ 
down  to  a  Uttle  more  responsifc  le 
etaiy  practice  and  see  that  the 
a  more  rational  and  reasonable 
of  authorization  and 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  todfy, 
now.  Revenue  is  coming  into 
from  the  operation  of  these  plahts 
being  credited  to  the  ERDA  and 
a  bookkeephig  entiy,  both  in 
priation.s  and  in  the  authorization 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Can    the 

from  Washington  (Mr.  McCc 

any  other  agency  that  gets  the 
treatment  which  ERDA  gets  urper 
tioa^  301  and  302? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  with  certainty. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  is  that  no 
ptlier  agency,  not  even  the  Department 
of  Defense,  gets  this  khid  of  treatment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  the  gentle- 
inans  point  of  view,  and  I  will  not  tr>'  to 
respond  to  it  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  that  it  is  out- 
rasoous  that  they  can  keep  their  money 
and  then  spend  it. 

What  the  gentleman  tells  me  as  to 
V  hat  the  practice  is  is  probably  rather 
nice,  but  w-hat  the  language  of  the  bill 
.says  IS  quite  different.  I  think  it  is  out- 
rastous. 

i  really  think  that  this  committee  ha.< 
a  greater  responsibility  than  to  come  in 
with  a  bill  like  this  which  permits  this 
slovenly  practice.  All  manner  of  rascalitv 
is  beuig  authorized.  Whether  the  prac- 
tice is  as  bad  as  this  says,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  am  happy  that  the  prac- 
tice is  different  from  what  the  lanjruage 
of  the  legislation  sa.vs. 

In  any  event,  we  ought  not  to  afford 
these  people  down  there  tliis  kind  of  hi- 
vitation  to  rascahty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tiie  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell  • . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERtU    BY    MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
nn  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

-Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingfi.l:  On 
page  42.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert  the 
words.  'Part  C — Other  General  Provisions". 

And  on  page  43  strike  line  15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Again  the  Chair 
an  amendment  concerning  the  holding  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
cell)   been  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  answer  to  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  18. 

My  amendment  is  a  teclinical  amend- 
ment which  makes  it  clear  that  section 
307  of  the  bill  which  amends  the  Fed- 
eral nonnuclear  statute  is  not  limited  to 
just  fossil  energy.  The  committee  report 
and  the  language  of  section  307  make 
It  clear  that  such  provisions  cover  all 
nonnuclear  energy.  My  amendment  is 
consistent  with  that,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virghiia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  yielding. 

The  committee  has  examined  this 
amendment,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  it 
provides  more  consistency  across  the 
board  on  the  scope  of  section  307.  The 
language  of  section  307  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Act 
Which  covers  all  nonnuclear  energy  pro- 
grams, not  Just  fossil  energy.  On  this 
side  of  the  aisle  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeu-). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBEO  BY  MK.  DDfGEU, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  relating  to  conflicts  of 
Interest. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Di.nokll:  On 
page  44.  between  Hues  4  and  o  in.sert  ihe 
foUowlJly : 

•Sec.  310.  No  Federal  eniplo.vee  performing 
an;  lunciion  or  dnty  under  this  Act  or  .any 
other  lau  admlnl.stered  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  .Vdmml^tration  and 
referred  t.)  in  this  Act  shall  have  a  financial 
interest  in  any  firm  or  business  actively  en- 
gaged in  nuclear  and  noiiunclear  ener^  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Whoever 
know  ingly  violates  ihe  provlsloi-.s  of  the  above 
sentence  shall,  npon  conviction.  Ije  pimished 
by  a  fine  ol  not  more  than  $2,500.  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  The  Administrator  shall  (li  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  pub- 
lish regtilatlons.  In  accordance  with  5  U.S.C. 
553,  to  implement  this  Section  and  to  estab- 
lish the  methods  by  which  the  provisions  for 
the  filing  by  such  employees  and  the  review 
of  statements  and  supplements  thereto  con- 
cerning their  financial  interests  which  may 
be  affected  by  this  Section,  and  (2)  report 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year  on  the  actions  taken  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  under  this  Section.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  again 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
if  the  gentleman's  amendment  was  put 
in  the  Congressional  Record? 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  The  answer  is  "Yes," 
Mr.  Chairman;  the  amendment  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
liis  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer 
an  amendment  concernmg  the  holding  of 
financial  intei-ests  by  Federal  employees 
administering  this  act  and  other  laws 
mentioned  in  this  act  in  firms  or  busi- 
nesses including  corporation  partner- 
ships and  associations  actively  engaged 
in  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  energy  re- 
search and  developemnt. 

My  amendment  directs  that  ERDA  im- 
plement this  requirement  by  regulation. 
Such  regulations  would  define  the  type 
of  financial  interests  such  as  ownership 
in  an  R.  &  D.  company  Including  stock 
ownership,  that  would  be  prohibited 
and  those  that  wotUd  be  permissi- 
ble. The  regulations  would  also  set  forth 
a  procedure  by  which  an  employee  who 
suddenly  inherits  stock  in  an  R.  *  D. 
c<»npany  would  inform  the  Administra- 
tor and  then  be  given  an  of^Mrtunlty  to 
dispose  of  it. 

In  1879,  Congress  enacted  43  U.SC 
31,  which  states: 

The  Director  and  members  of  the  Oeolog- 
leal  Survey  (of  the  Interior  Department) 
shall  have  no  personal  or  private  interests  in 
the  lands  or  mineral  wealth  of  th©  region 
under  survey,  and  shall  execute  no  surveys 
or  examinations  for  private  parties  or  corpo- 
rations. *^ 


Accordhig  to  a  March  3,  1975,  report 
by  the  Comptroller  Geneial— PPCD-75- 
131— entitled,  "Effectiveness  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  System  for  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,"  which  I 


requested,  the  Geological  Survey  has  uni- 
formly interpreted  the  above  statute  to 
mean  that: 

No  USOS  employee  may  own  an  Interesi  In 
.  oil  or  mining  enterpri.ses. 

Despite  this  Interpretation  the  GAO 
found  on  March  3.  1975,  page  5: 

A  snper\isory  mining  engineer  has  owned 
.  stock  since  1968  in  seven  minuig  companies 
(four  operating  in  the  United  Slates  and 
three  in  foreign  counniesi . 

A  suptTvisory  petroleum  engineer  in  New 
Mexico  has  owned  oil  and  gas  Interefis  In 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  since  1971. 

Au  administrative  geologist  owned  stof  k  ni 
12  companies  with  oil  or  mining  interest-s. 

A  supervisor}-  petroleum  engineer,  em- 
powered lo  suspend  oil  companv  operation.^ 
on  leased  lands  If  operations  were  not  prop- 
erly conducted,  has  owned  stock  in  Mobil  Oil 
Company.  Standard  Oil  of  California,  and 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  since  1971. 

In  essence,  the  GAO  found  that  the  In- 
terior Department  is  not  effectively  en- 
forcing the  1879  law  or  the  Presidents 
1965  Executive  Order  11222  on  financial 
disclosure  by  Government  employees,  ui 
part,  because  the  law  and  Executive  order 
have  no  teeth.  There  are  no  enforcement 
provisions.  If  it  is  violated,  the  violator 
gets  a  slap  on  the  hand. 

I  note  from  a  March  10, 1975.  letter  to 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  that  the 
Geological  Survey  has  belatedly  taken 
adminLstrative  steps  to  enforce  the  1879 
law.  but  I  stress  it  has  no  teeth— see 
Congressional  Record  of  March  17  1975 
pages  6486-6487. 

If  the  Congress  in  1879  believed  such  a 
prohibition  essential,  then  imagine  what 
it  would  believe  today  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent scandals. 

I  want  to  prevent  future  scandals.  Fed- 
eral employees  administering  this  law 
will  be  able  to  have  financial  interests, 
and  so  forth,  in  many  corporations,  but 
not  those  with  interests  in  research  and 
development  operations.  I  think  this  is 
appropriate. 

My  amendment  is  identical  in  sub- 
stance to  section  201  (f>  of  the  surface 
mining  legislation  approved  bv  the  Con- 
gress. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  to  offertog  this 
amendment.  I  thtak  it  is  very  essential 
that  it  be  tocluded  to  the  bill. 

I  might  add  that  in  addiUon  to  the 
report  the  gentleman  has  cited,  we  have 
also  caused  to  be  issued  reports  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, where  we  found  major  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  where  these  conflicts  exist 
the  public  is  not  well  served. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


Mr.  MOSHER. 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  genUeman  in  the  well,  and  I  sym- 
pathize with  what  he  is  tryhig  to  do  here 


I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
I  thank  the  genUeman 
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Although  It  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment is  drawn  in  such  general  terms  that 
I  have  difficulty  in  making  sure  what  its 
practical  or  what  its  real  effect  might  be. 
I  think  I  have  to  oppose  It  for  the  recoi-d 
for  interpretive  purposes. 

What  about  the  machinist  working  at 
a  bench  at  the  Lewis  Research  Center 
in  Cleveland,  on  a  conti-act  under  ERDA? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  He  would  be  covered  for 
the  same  reason,  however,  as  everybodj- 
on  a  nonpolicy  level,  because  I  do  not 
know  who  is  going  to  get  information 
there  that  is  going  to  enable  them  to  i-un 
out  and  benefit  themselves.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  machinist  is  going  to 
be  able  to  do  that,  or  whetlier  the  .secre- 
tary in  the  office,  or  whether  the  metal- 
lurgist, or  the  architect  under  the  employ 
of  ERDA  is  going  to  get  this  information. 
I  think  we  Just  ought  to  treat  them  all 
alike  and  lay  down  guidelines.  I  say  we 
cannot  speculate  regarding  stocks, 
shares,  and  possessory  interests  in  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  research.  I  think  we  protect  them 
by  giving  them  guidelines.  I  think  we  pro- 
tect the  coimtry  by  giving  them  guide- 
lines. We  are  protecting  other  energies. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fm-ther.  what  about  mutual  fimds? 
It  seems  to  me  the  way  this  is  diawn  it  is 
just  an  impossible  amendment  for  me 
to  support.  There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  corporations  involved  here,  and  liter- 
ally thousands  of  people  as  far  a-s  secre- 
taries and  such  employees. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
but  if  he  will  permit  me,  if  he  will  ob- 
In  companies  directly  involved  in  that 
kind  of  activity.  Second  of  all,  it  directs 
administrators  to  set  out  guidelines  and 
report  to  the  Congi-ess  on  what  he  lias 
done,  and  setting  out  the  guidelines,  then 
he  will  appropiiately  advise,  amplify, 
and  clarify  any  ambiguities  that  would 
exist  with  regard  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chah-man.  this  same  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  energy  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  was 
defeated.  I  think  probably  nearly  every- 
one  In  this  room  will  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  attempting 
to  do.  But  my  information  is  that  this  is 
a  very  sweeping  revision  of  our  conflict- 
of-interest  laws.  It  covers,  for  example, 
a  secretary's  Inheriting  a  share  of  stock, 
which  would  be  immediately  in  violation 
of  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
win  be  voted  down.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
win  refine  It  and  come  back  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TCAOUE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.   . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  subscribe  to  his  opinion  that  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected.  This 
amendment  does  affect  inheritances  of 
stock,  mutual  funds,  or  whatever  might 
be  Involved.  It  does  not  speak  to  Just 
nuclear  research,  it  speaks  to  any  other 
prosram  that  ERDA  might  administer. 
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It  Is   a  very  broad   and 
amendment,  and  the  net 
to  be  sure  that  they  will 
ployee  who  knows  anythln; 
tlie  matter  of  energy.  That 
ing  feature  of  it.  One  Is  not 
thing  about  what  he  is 
amendment  ought  to  be  re 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinoii 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yi 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  Vj 
from  Illinoi.>. 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of   Illin 
the  KCiitlernan  for  yielding 

I  was  about  to  a^k  the 
Michigan,  tlie  proponent  of 
ment,  wliether  he  had  tv 
proposition  to  the  Home 
the  Judiciary.  It  is  my  i 
at  least  under  the  rules  of 
fining  committee  juri.sdicti 
that  would  be  the  appropria 
to    CDnsider    conflict-of-i 
lation. 

I  synipalliiae  wiili  his 
ihe  gentleman  from  Onio 
I  tliink  it  is  a  desirable 
'.•each,  but  I,  from  my  exp^i 
lawyer,  would  suggest  that 
interest  legislation  is  hlg: 
The  framing  of  such  le. 
interpretation  that  could  b( 
'the  courts,  is  one  that  is  fi 
great  deal  of  peril  unless 
is  verj'  precise  and  very  ca 
out.  I  would  lu-fee  the  g' 
sue  this  matter  but  to  pur 
form  of  a  specific  bill  that 
to  that  committee  and 
out  for  the  consideration 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cha 
to  thank  the  gentleman,  if 
man   from   Te.xas   will  y 
observe  that  the  language  of 
ment  is  really  quite  clear.  It 
late  to  the  knowledge 
.just  relates  to  conflict  of 
if  the  gentleman  has  got  a 
sympathy,  I  would  urge  hin 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr 
the  amendment  will  be 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
on  the  amendment  offered  b; 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr, 

The  amendment  was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There 
ther  amendments  to  the 
tlon  is  on  the  Committee 
the  nature  of  a  substitute, 

Tlie  Committee  amendment 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Commit  tie 
the  Speaker  having  resumep 
Mr.  RousH.  Chairman  of 
tee,  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Union,  reported  that 
tee,  having  had  under 
biU  (H.R.  3474)  to  authorizi 
tions  to  the  Energy 
velopment  Administration 
with  section  261  of  the 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
the  Energy  Reorganization 
and  section  16  of  the 
clear  Energy  Research  and 
Act  of   1974,   and  for 
pursuant  to  House 
rcpoitcd  xhQ  bill  back  to  th 
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•est    legis- 


ok  jeei 
ei  d 


hy 
?islai  ion 


ire 
jentle  nan 

U-;  ue  i 

cc  aid  1 
hopef  Illy 
tha; 

ir  nan. 


peo:  >le 


bll 


Reseai :h 


,  ir 


oth  r 


June  2 ),  1975 


.  Mr.  Chair- 
eeniJeman 

r  liinn'.c 


Uve,  hke 

r.  MOSHER » . 

to  try  to 
ience  as  a 
conflict-of- 
intricate. 
and  the 
reached  by 
4ught  with  a 
le  language 
ully  worked 
to  pur- 
fjue  it  in  the 
be  taken 
reported 
it  deserves. 
I  want 
the  gentle- 
1,   and  just 
the  amend- 
does  not  re- 
have;  it 
iterest,  and 
that  much 
to  vote  for 

Chaii^ian,  I  hope 
def  ;at€d. 

question    Is 
the  gentle - 

DilGELL). 

reje  ;ted. 

b^ing  no  fur- 

the  ques- 

aiAendment  in 

IS  amended. 

in  the  na- 

was 


ar  lended. 


he  rule,  the 


le 


ttat 


rose;  find 
the  chair, 
Commit- 
iie  State  of 
Commlt- 
consi^eration  the 
appropria- 
and  De- 
accordance 
Atdmlc  Energy 
s€  ?.tlon  305  of 
\ct  of  1974, 
redi  ral  Nonnu- 
]  Jevelopment 
purposes, 
Resolufon  554,  he 
Hou.se  with 


t]ie 


an  amendment  adopted  by  th( 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the 
prenoas  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demand*  d 
amendment  to  the  Committ^ 
ment    in    the   nature   of    a 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 

The  amendment  was  agreec 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questioi 
engros.-ment  and  third  readi:  ig 
bin. 

Tiie  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  lead  a  third  time,  and  \ra 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quejtioi 
i)as.sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.   McCORMACK.  Mr. 
tl.dt  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  o 

The  question  was  taken; 
\\<?re— yeas  317,  nays  9,  not 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  ^'o.  3231 
TEAS— 317 


Commlt- 

rule,  the 

on  any 

amend- 

substitute 

Whole? 

an^endment. 

to. 

is  on  the 
of  the 

engrossed 
read  the; 

is  on  ihc 

Srfeaker,  on 
npys. 
dered. 
i.nd  there 
vjting  107, 


Aloxoiicier 

.\mbro 

.\nderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  III. 
-Andrews,  N.C. 
-Andrews, 

N.  Dab. 
Annvnii^io 
.\rmstrriii  ,- 
.Vshlcy 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Biifalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baumau 
Beard.  R.r. 
Beard,  Tens: 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blaiichard 
Boggs 
Bolaiid 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodtaead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Bup.hannn 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burilson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Ctaisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Derwiii.?ki 
DiilGCll 


Uodd 
Downey 
DowuiufT 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Teuu. 
du  Pont 
Karly 
Eckbardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenu. 
Fenwlck 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Cioodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedoni 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Kbmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hubert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicka 
Hightower 
HUlia 
Hiushaw 
HoUand 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 


Hui  :hiu£.cr. 

Hyd  J 

Ich<  rd 

Jao  bs 

Jeff  irds 

Joh  isou,  Cali.'. 

Joh  json,  Colo. 

Joh  ison.  Pa. 

Jou  s,  Okla. 

Jon  !s,  Tenii. 

Jon  an 

KaiLh 

Kas  ennif-'pr 

Kaz  !n 

Kel  y 

Ker  ip 

Kej! 

Koc  ii 

Kre  >s 

Kru  sger 

Lag  imarsiiio 

Latta 

I<eg  ;ett 

Leh  nan 

Len  : 

Lev  tas 

Litt  )n 

Uo;  d,  Calif. 

Uo;  d.  Tenii. 

Md. 
LuJ&n 
Mc(  loskey 
Mc(  oUlfiter 
Mc<  ormack 
Mel  lade 
McI  onald 
Mcl  all 
Met  ugh 
MCI  ay 
McI  inney 
Mac  lonalU 
Mad  den 
Mad  igan 
Mag  Hire 
Mat  on 
Mai  :in 
Mat  ninag:; 
Maz  sou 
Mejuer 
Mill  "r,  Ohio 
MSI  I 
BAln  ita 
Min  sh 
Mln  t 

Mlt<  hell,  Md. 
Mlt<  bell,  N.r. 
Moadey 
Mor  tgomery 
Moc  re 
Moc  rhead. 

Ctlif. 
Moc  rhead.  Pa. 
Mor  ;an 
Moa  ler 

U06\ 

Mui  Jibs,  ni. 

Mui  7hy,  N.T. 
Mm  ihs 
ICyc'a.Ind. 

Mye  ■s.  Pa. 
Nat(  her 
Ned  1 
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Nichols 

Runnels 

Taylor,  N.C 

Nix 

Buppe 

Teague 

Nolan 

Rusao 

Tbompecm 

Nowak 

Ryan 

Tbone 

Obey 

St  Germain 

Thornton 

Passman 

Santini 

Traxler 

Patman,  Tex 

Sarasin 

Treen 

Patten,  NJ. 

Sarbanes 

Tsongaa 

Patterson, 

Satterfleld 

Oilman 

Calif. 

Scheuer 

Van  Deerlin 

Pattison.  N.Y.     Schneebeli 

Vander  Jagi 

Perkins 

Hchulze 

Vander  Veen 

Peyser 

Seiberling 

Vanik 

Pike 

.Sharp 

Vigorito 

Pcage 

Shipley 

Wagponner 

Pressler 

Shuster 

Waxman 

Preyer 

Sisk 

Weaver 

iTitchRrd 

Skubitz 

Whalen 

Quie 

Smith,  Iowa 

White 

Randall 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Whitehurst 

wees 

Knyder 

Whitten 

Regula 

Solarz 

Wiggins 

Rer.Ki 

Spellman 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

»ichniO!;U 

Spence 

Wilson,  Te.\-. 

Riecjle 

Stanton. 

Wirth 

Rinaldo 

J.  William 

Wolff 

Poi>erts 

Stanton, 

Wright 

Robinson 

James  V. 

Wydler 

Rodiiio 

Steed 

Yates 

Rogers 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Yatron 

Roncalio 

Stokes 

Young,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Stratton 

Young,  Ga. 

Rosenthal 

Stuckey 

Young,  Tex. 

Rostenkowsk 

Studds 

Zablocki 

Roush 

Sullivan 

Zeferetti 

Rousselot 

Symms 

Eoybal 

Talcott 

NAYS— 9 

Bedc!l 

H-itzman 

R  angel 

Conyers 

^;;l:er.  Calif. 

Schrcecler 

Dell  urns 

Ottinger 

Stark 

NOT  VOTING- 

-107 

Abzug 

Flowers 

Mollohe.n 

Adwms 

Flynt 

Mottl 

Addabbo 

Ford.  Teun. 

Neal 

Archer 

Prenzel 

Oberstar 

Ashbrook 

Fulton 

O'Brien 

AuCoin 

Giaimo 

O'Hara 

Baucus 

Gibbons 

O'Neill 

Bell 

Ginn 

Pepper 

Bergland 

Hannaford 

Pettis 

Elouin 

Harrington 

Pickle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hawkins 

Price 

Carter 

Hays,  Ohio 

QuUlen 

Casey 

Helstoskl 

Railsbacfc 

Clay 

Jarman 

Rhodes 

Cochran 

Jenrette 

Risenhoover 

Collins,  111. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roe 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rose 

Conable 

Kas  ten 

Sebelius 

Conlan 

Ketchum 

Shrtver 

Conte 

Kindness 

Sikes 

Corman 

LaFalce 

Simon 

Cotter 

Landrum 

Slack 

Crane 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lett 

Steelman 

Davis 

McClory 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

de  la  Garza 

McEwen 

Stephana 

Dent 

Mann 

Symington 

Derrick 

Mathis 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Devine 

Meeds 

TJdall 

Dickinson 

Melcher 

Walsh 

Diggs 

Metcalfe 

Wampler 

Drinan 

Mezvlnsky 

Wilnon,  Bob 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Winn 

Eshleman 

Mikva 

Wylie 

PasceU 

Milford 

Young,  Alaska 

Fithian 

MolTett 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

annoimced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUluols. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  OTNeUl  with  Mr.  Qlbbons. 

Mr.  Riaenhoover  with  Mr.  Cormtoi. 

Mr.  Blouin  wl  Ji  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  PultOn. 

Mr.  Fithian  with  Ma.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Olaimo. 

Mr,  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Symington 

Mr.  TTdaU  with  Mr.  Mezrinsky. 

Mr.  Slack  with  MS-.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  ConablA. 

Mr.  Bays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  OOnlan. 


Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  FascelL 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Oberstar  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Eslileman. 
Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Ginu  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Hannaford  wltli  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  LaFulce  with  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mann. 
Mr.  Lott  with  Mr.  Mathis. 
Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Milford. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Moflfett. 
Mr.  Mikva  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  QuUlen  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 
Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 
Mr.  Shrlver  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Steelman  v.ith  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri 
Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Wylie  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REFERRAL  OP  VETO  MESSAGE  ON 
H.R.  5357  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Ml*.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage on  the  bUl,  H.R.  5357,  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENTS OP  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COM- 
MERCE, JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  nie  a  privUeged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30, 1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976 
and  for  other  purposes.  ' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  an  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS. 

1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  <HJ. 
Res.  499)  making  continuing  appropri- 
ations for  the  nscal  year  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  ameitd- 
ments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clei-k  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  5.  line  25,  strike  out  "and". 
PRge    6.    line    3.    strike    out    "1975."'    ami 
insert  "1975:". 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "The"  and  in- 
sert ••the". 

Page  8.  line  5,  strike  out  "and  eleventh  ' 
and  insert  "eleventh,  and  twelfth". 

Page  11,  afur  line  4,  insert:  "for  activi- 
ties under  the  heading  Job  Opportunities 
program  pursuant  to  title  X  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
(Public  Law  93-567,  December  31,  1974).  in 
addition  to  amounts  made  available  else- 
where In  this  joint  resolution  and  other- 
wise, an  amount  of  $375,000,000,  to  remjalu 
available  untu  December  31,  1976:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $1,120,000  may  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  until 
expended,  and  shall  be  transferred  to  'Re- 
gional Development  Programs.'  Regional  Ac- 
tion Planning  Commissions,  to  carry  out 
programs  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  19G5,  as  amended;". 

Page  12,  line  2,  after  "law"  Insert:  "and 
the  School  Breakfast  program". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ta 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
servmg  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Texas  (Mr.  Mahow)  tell  us 
if  the  Senate  version  of  this  continuing 
resolution  adds  on  even  more  dollars  to 
the  one  that  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  other  body  added 
additional  funds  m  an  amendment,  the 
amount  being  $375  miUion  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  That 
is  the  job  opportunities  portion  of  the 
vetoed  jobs  bill  insofar  as  EDA  is  con- 
cerned. But  the  jobs  bUl  provided  a  total 
of  $5.3  billion,  and  this  biU  pro\ides  a 
total  of  about  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  total  amount 
of  dollars  roughly  over  the  budget  will 
now  be  a  half  a  billion  doUars,  if  we 
combine  that  with  the  amount  in  ttie 
continuhig  resolution  that  passed  the 
House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  it  will  be.  I  believe 
swnewhere  to  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  biU  that  passed 
the  House  was  roughly  $225  million  to 
$230  miUion  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  continuing  resolution  that 
passed  the  House? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  Uiat  is  correct 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  then  means 
the  total  amount  by  which  this  now  ex-  ' 
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ceeds  tbe  budget  is  a  half  a  billion 
dollars? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  ap- 
ijioximately  coirect. 

This  is  the  problem:  We  are  trying 
t  o  get  the'  continuing  resolution  to  the 
President.  We  have  tried  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  We  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  other  body,  and  we  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  White  House.  We  are 
hopeful  that  everyone  can  agree,  even 
tliough  reluctantly,  to  this  action. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose 
we  were  forced  to  come  back  to  consider 
this  bill  next  week,  at  a  time  when  there 
could  be  a  more  thorough  and  complete 
debate  on  the  subject  rather  than  doing 
it  by  imanimous  consent:  would  that 
cause  any  great  tremors  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  it  could  do  that. 
because  if  we  have  to  go  to  conference, 
this  would,  of  course,  slow  us  down  and 
make  it  impossible  without  some  modi- 
fication of  the  rules. 

Mr.  RQUS8ELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  slow  down  the  spending? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  mean  slow  down  the 
action  on  the  continuing  resolution.  It 
would  have  no  efTect  on  the  spending. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon>  if  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  any  way  alters 
the  decision  of  the  House  to  abolish  the 
Federal  ftletal  and  Noiunetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  yield 
further,  it  does  not.  The  answer  is  "no." 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
'     The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  this  course  of  parliamentary 
procedure  is  piu^ued,  there  will  be,  of 
course,  no  conference  and  no  resulting 
conference  report. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  House 
report  on  this  continuing  resolution  con- 
tained language  which  made  it  clear 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
did  not  consider  the  levels  of  funding  set 
in  the  resolution  as  mandatory  spending 
levels,  but  rather  as  celUngs.  and  that 
the  agencies  funded  were  definitely  not 
to*  construe  the  resolution  as  requiring 
them  to  spend  all  the  money  appropri- 
ated. One  hopes  that  they  would  not. 

In  the  absence  of  a  conferaice  report, 
is  that  the  true  state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  levels  of  con- 
tinuing authority  provided  are  ceilings. 
It  is  not  mandatory.  That  has  been  the 
longstanding  phflosophy  of  such  au- 
thority contained  in  continuing  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


S  »eaker,    I 


Mr.    CEDERBERG.    Mr 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldjng 

I  discussed  the  matter  with 
man,  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
ing  member  of  the  committee, 
to  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
for  the  .simple  reason  that  we 
we  ai-e  faced  with  here. 

Even  if  we  were  to  go  to  cinfei 
we   would   come  back   in   disa  ; 
There  is  no  question  about  th 

This  is  the  way  that  we  car 
this. 

I  just  wanted  to  get  from  the 
a  clear  understanding  that  it  is 
ion,  as  chairman  of  the  Cominittee 
Appropriations,  that  the  repoi 
contained  on  pages  3  and  4  of 
report  is  the  language  under 
resolution  will  operate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman 
yield,  I  agree  completely  with 
man. 

I  will  read  the  languaee  to 
gentleman  refers  on  page  4: 

Accordingly,  the  rates  of  operai 
gram?   and    activities    under   the 
are  to  be  Interpreted  as  ceilings 
mandatory  spending  levels.  This  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
prerogatives   In   the   course   of 
authorlzailon  and  appropriation 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
It  is  also  my  position  becaus( 
continuing  resolution  this  is 
sition  to  take.  Is  that  correc 
not  the  manner  in  which  a 
resolution  must  operate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Tlie  gentlema|i 
pletely   correct  in  both 
have   had   such    resolutions 
years  and  the  continuing  authj)rity 
veyed  by  them  has  been  on 
minimal  rates  in  order  to  pr 
options  of  the  Congress  in 
final  funding  decisions  in  the  uiual 
ner.  In  my  judgment,  the  lai  guage 
continuing  resolutions  and  in  i 
years  have  made  this  amply 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speakei 
draw  my  reservation  of  object  on 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
as  (Mr.  Mahon)? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imous  consent  that  all  Memb^- 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the 
just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection 
the    request    of    the    gentlen 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO    AMEND   SECTION    1113    OF    THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  A  :T 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaki  r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  'rom  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R,  6698)  to 
amend  section  1113  of  the  Soi  ial  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  permanent  thi  program 
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of  temporary  assistance  for  U.S. 
returned  from  abroad,  subject  to 
limitations  on  tlie  aggregate 
amount  of  such  assistance  which 
provided  and  on  the  period  foi 
such  assistance  jnay  be  furnishec 
particular  case,  with  Senate 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
P.'iye   2,   after  line   15,  Insert: 
Skc.  3.  (a)   section  8(a)(1)  of 
"J3-233,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
.>iii  •  JB-monih  period",  where  It 
tlie   matter  preceding  the  colon  am 
new    .sentence    added    by   such 
irserllr.ji   in   Iie\i   thereof   In   each 
•■30-monUi  period". 

(b)    Subsections    (a)(2),    (b)(li, 
ib)(3t,  and  (e)   of  section  8  of  such 
law.  as  amended,  are  each  amended 
ing  out  "18-month  period"  and  ins 
lieu  thereof  "30-nionth  period". 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read 
amend   section   1113   of  the   Social 
A<"i  to  make  permanent  the  program 
porary  a.s.sistance  for  United  States 
returned    from    abroad,    subject    to 
limitations  on  the  aggregate  dollar 
oi   .such   as.sistance  which  may  be 
and  on  the  period  for  which  such 
may  be  furnished  In  any  particular 
lor  other  purposes." 
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Mr.   ULLMAN    (during   the   r 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
tied  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
gon  that  the  Senate  amendments 
sidered    as    read    and    printed 
Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  r 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tl- 
niittee  on  Ways  and  Means  could 
what  I  understand  to  be  a 
germane  amendment  that  the 
tacked  onto  this  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bill.  H.R.  6698,  is  the  same  as 
when  it  passed  the  House.  It 
temporary  financial  assistance 
citizens  and  their  dependents  w 
been  returned  from  foreign 
The    bill    provides    limitations 
amoimt  of  money  and  time.  It 
because  a  substantial  number 
citizens    were    evacuated    from 
Vietnam. 

The  amendment  which  was 
tlie  Senate  would  continue  the 
of  supplemental  security  income 
aries  under  existing  law  until 
1976.  Existing  provisions  are 
to  expire  on  June  30.  1975,  the 
of  this  month.  This  is  urgently 
legislation  which  I  believe  is 
by  a  large  majority  of  this 
provisions    which    would    be 
would  make  eligible  aU 
security  income  ben^clarles  in 
States  where  tiie  Federal 
has  not  substituted  cash  for  the 
the  food  stamp  bonus.  It  would 
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all  the  existing  provisions  with  respect 
to  those  five  States. 

We  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  ex- 
isting policies  under  which  supplemental 
security  income  beneficiaries  purchase 
food  stamps.  However,  the  solution  to 
this  problem  has  proved  to  be  a  complex 
one  and  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  recom- 
mend a  new  policy.  We  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  an  extension.  Similar  legis- 
lation. H.R.  6850,  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  the  chairman  and  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  represents  the  thinking 
of  those  members,  who  have  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area.  I  have  delayed  in  asking 
the  House  to  take  this  bill  up  since  leg- 
islation containing  somewhat  similar 
provisions  has  been  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  advises  me  that  on  June  19 
the  committee  approved  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  support  of  H.R.  6698,  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  avoid  a  Jime  30  dead- 
line which  is  of  urgent  concern  to  the 
States. 

The  Presidents  budget  attributes  no 
cost  to  the  amendment.  TTie  administra- 
tion favors  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  if  my 
understanding  is  correct  that  this  non- 
germane  amendment  by  the  other  body 
does  not  change,  but  only  extends  the 
present  existing  law  so  far  as  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  SSI  beneficiaries'  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker — and  I  shall  not  object —  I  do 
want  to  say  that  H.R.  6698,  as  passed 
by  the  House  several  weeks  ago,  would 
reactivate  a  section  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  permitting  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide temporary  aid  to  U.S.  citizens,  along 
with  their  dependents,  who  have  been 
repatriated.  Recipients  of  this  assistance 
must  be  without  resources  and  must  be 
certified  by  the  State  Department  as 
having  returned  because  they  are  des- 
titute or  ill.  or  because  of  war  or  some 
other  crisis  abroad. 

The  bill  limits  both  the  total  expendi- 
tures which  can  be  made  and  the  period 
of  time  over  which  assistance  can  be 
provided.  To  take  care  of  a  potentially 
heavy  caseload  restoltmg  from  the 
Southeast  Asia  situation,  expenditures 
up  to  $8  million  would  be  authorized 
from  the  time  of  enactment  through 
September  30, 1976.  For  each  year  there- 
after, expenditures  would  be  limited  to 
$300,000.  And  except  in  unusually  criti- 
cal cases,  assistance  could  be  provided 
for  a  period  no  longer  than  90  days. 

H.R.  6698  was  passed  in  this  Chamber 
by  voice  vote.  No  substantive  changes 
in  the  bill  were  made  by  the  other  body, 
but  an  amendment  was  added  which  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  food  stamps  by  re- 
cipients of  supplemental  security  income, 
or  SSI. 

Under  PubUc  Law  92-603,  which  es- 
tablished the  SSI  program,  recipients 


were  not  eligible  for  food  stamps.  But 
SSI  benefits  were  adjusted  upward  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  tbe  food  stamp 
bonus.  A  savings  clause  for  the  States 
also  was  included,  providing  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  assiune  a 
State's  supplemental  payment  costs 
which  exceeded  its  calendar  year  1972 
share  of  expenditures  under  the  old  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. This  assumption  also  covered  an 
upward  adjtistment  over  JanuaiT  1972 
assistance  levels  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  ofifset  elimination  of  food  stamp 
eligibility. 

In  1973,  however,  new  criteria  for  de- 
termining food  stamp  ehgibility  were 
established  in  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
86>. 

Under  this  act,  beneficiaries  receiving 
less  money  under  the  new  program, 
through  SSI  benefits  and  State  supple- 
mentation, than  they  would  have  re- 
ceived, including  the  food  stamp  Ijonus, 
under  the  old  program  in  December  1973. 
would  be  entitled  to  food  stamps.  But 
those  receiving  more  imder  the  new  pro- 
gram would  not  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

Reaction  to  the  new  law  by  State  offi- 
cials was  adverse  and  vigorous.  They 
pointed  out  that  making  individual  de- 
terminations in  these  cases  would  pose 
severe  administrative  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, they  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  income  of  each  applicant  imder 
a  program  which  no  longer  was  in 
existence. 

In  response,  the  Congress  has  twice  en- 
acted provisions  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  pertinent  portions  of  both  Public  Law 
93-86  and  Public  Law  92-603.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  the  suspensions  has  been  to  per- 
hit  SSI  beneficiaries  to  receive  food 
stamps  in  States  where  there  had  been 
no  "cash  out."  In  five  States — California, 
New  York,  Massachusetts.  Wisconsin, 
and  Nevada — ^\vhere  provision  TaaA  been 
made  for  a  "cash  out,"  SSI  beneficiaries 
remain  ineligible  for  food  stamps,  but 
are  assured  an  offsetting  cash  payment 
comparable  to  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps. 

H.R.  6698  as  amended  would  provide  a 
further,  1-year  extension  of  this  "grace 
period."  which  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  we  fail  to  act  positively  on  this  legis- 
lation prior  to  June  30.  the  States  will 
face  very  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems imder  Public  Law  93-86.  and  will 
Incur  heavy  additional  costs  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  we  must 
find  a  lasting  solution  to  this  vexing  and 
complex  problem.  In  that  connection,  the 
Ways  and  Means  ConrniltteCs  new  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Assistance  has  been 
conducting  public  hearings  on  the  SSI 
program,  and  the  food  stamp  issue  is  re- 
ceiving particularly  close  attention.  Be- 
cause of  this.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
be  able  to  develop  and  present  to  the 
House,  within  the  time  period  permitted 
by  the  legislation  before  us.  an  equitable 
resolution  of  this  problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  6698 
as  amended. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as): 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendments  just  concurred  in 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1976  AND  TRANSITION  QUARTER 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1976 

Mi".  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
dii-ection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  i 
call  up  House  Resolution  533  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  533 

ReaoUed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hottaa  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideraUon  of  the  bill  (H3. 
7001)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  305  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  ptirposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bm  and  ehaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranUng  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  tlie  bill  shaU  h« 
read  for  amendment  un(ier  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bm  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vemng  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom< 
mlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young),  is  rect^nized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson  >,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  just  read  by  the 
Clerk,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  7001)  to  authorize  appn^via- 
tirais  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commte- 
sion  m  accordance  with  sectiosi  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  jwiwrt^vni 
and  EectioQ  305  of  the  Enezsy  Reorgani- 
zatloD  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  7001.  which  the 
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adoption  of  this  resolution  will  bring  un- 
der consideration,  will  authorize  the  ap- 
:)roprlation  of  $219,935,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $52  million  for  the  transition 
lieriod  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. This  authorization  would  be  a 
44  percent  increase  over  the  NRC's  fiscal 
year  1975  budget,  and  would  pei'mit  NRC 
lo  hire  333  pei-sonnel.  raising  its  per- 
sonnel ceiling  to  a  total  of  2,339. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  rule,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  that  the  House  take  up 
this  bill  in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  imder  the  5-minute 
rule  and,  since  the  bill  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  S.  1716,  to  move  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  that  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  to  sisk  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from   Illinois    <Mr. 

ANDEimON  i 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  533  is  a 
simple  1-hour  open  rule  to  make  in  order 
consideration  of  the  bill.  HJl.  7001,  the 
authorization  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  This  authorization  for  the 
NRC  amounts  to  $219.9  million  in  fiscal 
1976  and  $52  million  for  the  transition 
period,  July  through  September  of  1976. 

Tlie  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
H.R.  7001,  authorizes  funds  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal 
.vear  1976  and  for  the  transition  period 
ending  September  30,  1976.  Members  will 
recall  that  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974  terminated  the  existence  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  all 
the  licensing  and  regulatory  functions  of 
the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission  were 
transferred  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

This  bill  authorizes  $219,935,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $52,000,000  for  the 
transition  pei-iod.  This  funding  level  is 
in  accordance  with  the  administration's 
request. 

The  NRC  is  one  of  the  two  products  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
in  which  we  dissolved  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conmiission  and  divided  its  functions  be- 
tween  the  NRC  and  ERDA.  The  NRC 
concerns  itself  with  all  the  licensing  and 
related  regulatory  functions  formerly  ex- 
ercised by  the  A£C.  The  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  by  a  voice  vote  and  there  are 
no  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report. 

The  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  the  NRC  bill  was  passed  by  a  voice 
vote  in  the  Rules  Conunittee.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
^;>eaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  hive  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoi-um  is  not  pi-esent  and  make  the  point 
of  oi-der  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  |a,  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  ^lotify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eleAronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  2fl,  nays  1, 
not  voting  151.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  326) 
YEAS— 281 


.1. 


Atxliior 

Alex.intitr 

Ambro 

.\nderson.  111. 

Andrews.  X.C. 

Aniiiiii7io 

Amistroii!.; 

Ashley 

\spin 

Bald  us 

Barrett 

Baumaii 

Beard. B 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Ble.ggl 

Blester 

Bin«;h:im 

Blancharci 

Boggs 

Bolltne 

Bonker 

BoweB 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brownt,  CtUf. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgeuer 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton,  Plulli]) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Cougblin 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Oauiel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derwlnski 

Downey 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Escb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Oradison 

Oraasley 

Oreen 

Gude 

Guyer 


Uascedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hamnier- 
schmidi 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Hark  in 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastiii(;s 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hishtower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Holt/inaii 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hyde 
Ichoid 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Teini. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmcier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCloskcy 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McPall 
McHugh 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Mehon 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meyner 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Miueta 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Munha 
Myers.  Ind. 


My 

Nat 
Ned  ! 


rs.  Pn. 

h( 

1 


Nat  her 


Nol  m 
No\  ak 
Ob« 
OttI 


Pasi  m 


iiger 
an 
Pat*ian,  Tex. 
Pat  en,  N.J. 
Pat  erson, 

C  lif. 
Pat  ison.  NY. 
Perl  i: 
Pey 


ms 
er 


Poa  :e 
Prei  sler 
Pril  :hard 
Qui; 
Par  Sail 
Rai  yel 
Ree  ; 
Reg  ila 
Ret  ss 
Ric!  imond 
Ri«  le 
Rin  lido 
Rol  erts 
Rot  inson 
Rod  ino 
Roi  calio 
Roc  ley 
Roa  mthal 
Ros  .enkowski 
Rov  sselot 
Roj  sal 
Rui  nels 


.Sta 
J 

Stai 


June  20, 


Rui  pe 
RtU  so 
Rya  t 
St  <  ermain 
San  ;ini 
Sar  jBln 
Sar  lanes 
Sat  erfleld 
.Sch  iuer 
Scb  leebeli 
Sch  oeder 
Sch  il7,e 
Sell  erling 
Sha  -p 
Shv  Bter 
Sis] 

Sku  oiVA 
Sm  th.  Iowa 
Sm:  th.  Nebr. 
Snjper 
.Sol 
Sp( 


rz 
Iman 


Spe  ice 


ton. 

William 

ton. 
Jdmes  V. 
.Sta;  k 
Stoi  ;es 
Stri  tton 
Stu  ;key 
Slu  Ids 
Bui  Ivan 
.Syii  ms 
Tal  ott 
Taj  lor.  N.C. 
The  npson 
Th<  ne 
Th<  rnton 
Tre  in 
Tso  igas 
mil  lan 
Var 


Vat  aer 


Deerlin 
Veen 
Vadlk 
Vlgi  rito 
Wai  gonner 
Wai  man 
Wei  ver 
Wh  lien 
Wh  te 
Wh  tehurst 
Wi(  sins 
Wil  ion,  C.  H. 
Wli  ion.  Tex. 


Wirth 
Wol  It- 
Wright 


Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

NAYS— 1 
Pike 


Yotmc . 
Yount , 


Zabloc  ki 


NOT  VOTING— 151 


Moorb  "ad 

Call 
Moshe  ■ 
Mottl 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obersfcr 
O'Bric  1 
O'Han 
ONeU 
Peppe 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Qullleh 
Rallsb  tck 
Rhode  I 
Risen^oover 
Roe 
Roger! 
Rose 
RouBh 
Sebeli  is 
Shlple  I 
Shrive  ■ 
Sikes 
Simon 
Slack 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steeltdan 


Ariz. 
.  Wis. 


Ab;-  ul; 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  D&k. 
.\rcher 
Ashbrook 
AnCoin 
BaUillo 
Ba.'alis 
Bauciis 
Beard.  Tenii. 
Becie'l 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blouin 
Boland 
Breaux 
Briiiklev 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton.  .Tolm 
R\uler 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbeie' 
C^hisholm 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Ciay 
Cochran 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlaii 
Conte 
Cormaii 
'.otter 
Crane 

Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis 

de  la  Garxa 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Drinan 
Early 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
The   Clerk   announced  the  fpUowing 
pairs: 
Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Corma  i 
Mr.  Blouin  with  Mr.  CHara. 
Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Fithian  with  Ms.  AbBUg. 
Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Drinau  with  Mr.  Olalmo. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  wltb  Mr.  Mefevinskv. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  CoUinB  of  Texai 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Erienborn. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Floitlda. 
Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  Oberstar  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Devine. 
Ml'.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Jannan. 
Kir.  Dent  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabanla. 


Erienborn 

Cshleman 

fascell 

Fithlan 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Trey 

Fulton 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Jannan 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasten 

Ketchum 

Kindne.ss 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

McClory 

McEwen 

McKinncy 

Mann 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Milford 

Moffett 

MoUohan 


1975 


Fla. 
Tex. 


Stelge ', 
Steige ' 
Stephi  lis 
Symit  ston 
Taylo: ,  Mo. 
Teagu  5 
Traxlc^ 
Udall 

Vandei-  Jagl 
Walsh 
Wamp  er 
Whltt  n 
Wilsoi  .  Bob 
Winn 
Wylie 

Youn4,  Alaska 
Youni  .  Ga. 
Zefere  ;ti 


Illinois. 


Frenzcl. 
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Mr.  Glmi  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Hannaford  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  LaPalce  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  liott  with  Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  McCIory  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Moffett. 

Jlr.  Mikva  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

.Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  O'Brien 

Mr.  Quillen  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Seiberlintj, 

Mr.  Shriver  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wi!>c<.iisin. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Roiish. 

Mr.  Wylie  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Andrews  oi  Nortli  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Bedell. 

Mr.  BadiUo  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brinklev. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Shiplev. 

Mr.  Cederberg  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Forsythe  with  Mr.  MoshcV. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Goldwater  with  Mr.  Heben. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  with  Mr.  McKinnev. 

Mr.  Jeffords  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Teague  v.ith  Mr.  Steiger  ol  Ari'ona. 
Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Steed. 

The  i-esult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  7001)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Ml".  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  give  us  some  illuminati(m 
as  to  what  the  program  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  is  going  to  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  O'Neill)  earlier  today  stated  that 
we  were  going  to  stay  here  and  finish 
several  very  important  bills.  I  notice  he 
and  nearly  30  Democrat  freshmen,  who 
wanted  a  5-day  workweek  failed  to  an- 
swer the  last  roUcall. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
us.  before  he  gets  this  permission,  ex- 
actly what  is  left? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  This  will  be  tlaC 
conclusion  of  the  legislation  program  for 
the  day  and  for  the  week.  This  will  be  the 
last  bill.  We  are  trying  to  finish  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  should  not  move  too  fast.  We  want  to 
be  deliberate  In  our  consideration  of  this 
bill.  We  want  all  the  freshmen  Democrats 
to  imderstand  everything  thoroughly. 


Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Texas.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  obJectl(m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   YOUNG  OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  S|)eaker.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Younc  of 
Texas:  on  the  first  page,  immediately  after 
line  2.  insert:  "Tm.E  I". 

And  also  on  the  first  page,  line  3.  striVe 
out  "That  there"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
ilie  following:   "Sec.  101.  There". 

And  also  on  the  first  page,  immediately 
after  line  8,  insert  the  following:   "TrrLE  11 

"Sec.  201.  Section  201  (a>  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  'di'  immediately  after 
•Sec.  201.(a);  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
.sectiou  the  follovrtug: 

"'(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  all  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  Commission,  including  functions  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  (a)  the  appoint- 
ment and  supervision  of  personnel  employed 
under  the  Commission  (other  than  personnel 
employed  regularly  aiid  fuU  time  in  the  Im- 
mediate office.s  of  commissioners  other  than 
ilie  Chairman,  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974.  (b)  the  distribution  of  business  among 
.'iuch  personnel  and  among  administrative 
units  of  the  Commission,  and  (c)  the  use 
and  expenditure  of  fund*.. 

'•  "(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  pol- 
icies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  author- 
ized to  make. 

"  '(4)  The  appointment  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  beads  of  major  administrative  units 
under  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

"'(5)  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Commission  Its  functions  with  respect  to 
revising  budget  estimates  and  with  respect 
to  determining  upon  the  distribution  of  ap- 
propriated funds  according  to  major  pro- 
grams and  purposes.' " 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
is  stated  by  the  amendment — it  is  quite 
cleai- — this  amendment  simply  sets  out 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  and  the 
authority  of  this  newly  created  position 
of  chairman  of  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  Membei-s 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
other  body,  which  the  gentlonan,  as  I 
understand,  is  now  proposing  so  that  the 
House  passed  bill  will  be  conformity  to 
the  Senate  passed  bill  and  without  need 
for  any  conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 


Speaker,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Young  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   YOCNC   OF  TEXAK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  Texa?; 
On    page    1.    line    7.    insert    the   following: 
"Change    $219,935,000    to    (222,935.000    and 
change  1*52,000,000  to  $52,750,000." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldins?. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliese  131  positions  that 
were  just  mentioned,  how  many  are  in 
the  supergrade  category? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  just  do  not 
have  that  information.  They  are  field 
representatives,  field  operatives,  for  the 
purpase  of  examinuig  the  nuclear  planU>. 
and  so  forth,  for  the  protection  and 
safeguard  of  the  public.  Whether  tlie.v 
are  supergrades  or  not.  I  could  not  ."yiy. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mi-.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield,  let  me 
say.  of  course,  that  we  recognize  the  need 
for  services  of  this  kind,  but  we  have 
had  a  gi-owing  proliferation  of  super- 
grade  slots  in  agencies  and  departments, 
and  we  had  hoped  somehow  or  other  to 
keep  a  handle  on  this  through  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  We  do  not  like  to  liave  thi-s 
runaway  situation  develop  in  thi-^ 
fashion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  advised  tliat  these  131  employee.'^ 
would  be  on  the  order  of  Grade  14.  and 
that  number  would  not  be  excessive. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  •  Mr.  Young  •  tlii.s 
question: 

Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  only  in  the 
United  States  where  it  takes  14  years  to 
build  a  nuclear  reactor,  and  in  most  oi 
the  otlier  countries  they  can  build  one 
in  4  or  5  years,  because  they  have  so 
much  less  regulation? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^;>e<iker. 
the  normal  construction  time  that  we 
have  been  given  is  8  yeais. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  for  consti-uction. 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  time  used 
to  fight  out  all  the  regulations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  fmther? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  I  know  what  the  gentleman 
means.  He  is  speaking  of  the  regulatory 
problems  and  the  envii-onmental  reports 
and  that  sort  of  tiling? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes:  that  can 
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be  very  time  consuming.  It  can  result 
in  litigation  also. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
concerned  atwut  is  this:  Will  this  amend- 
ment not  add  more  bureaucrats  and 
legiilators  and  result  in  further  slowing 
€:.■>%  n  this  proce.sa? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
1} light  asi^ure  the  gentleman  that  is  cei- 
tiinly  not  my  understanding  cf  it.  To 
the  contrary,  it  would  furnisli  more  Fed- 
eral employees,  to  be  sure,  but  that 
would  result  in  guaranleehAS  that  there 
a'-e  no  dangers  that  some  of  the  en- 
vironmentalisU  envision. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  tlie  gentleman  this  also: 

Ls  there  not  already  a  2.5-percent  in- 
crease in  funding  in  the  legislation  the 
way  it  came  in  here,  as  far  as  regulatory 
standards  on  reactoi's  are  concerned? 
The  gentleman  is  asking  for  still  more 
now,  in  addition  to  the  2a  percent  you  are 
:i.sking  for? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texa  ..  Yes.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  say  that  there  is  a  25-pei'cent  in- 
crease in  new  authorizatioris  and  new 
functions  and  responsibilities  foi'  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  think  there  is  any  ix>.<!sibility 
that  the  cost  overruns  on  the  breeder  re- 
actors we  were  talking  about  in  the  bill 
that  preceded  this  one  in  the  House  could 
have  a  result  on  some  of  Uie  increased 
regulatory  standards?  Is  there  any  pas- 
.sibility  this  might  be  contributing  to  cost 
overruns? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi*.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
creasing the  standards.  We  have  In- 
creased the  standards  and  made  it  more 
restrictive  so  we  had  zero  tolerance, 
which  is  an  admirable  goal,  of  course, 
probably  not  practical  but  admirable. 
Now  we  are  hh-ing  more  people  and  get- 
ting more  regulators  to  put  to  work  on 
this  and  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  operation. 

Coiild  this  not  also  cause  cost  oven-uns 
viien,  say,  some  power  company  is  trying 
to  build  a  nuclear  generator? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  f mther,  I  do  not 
think  it  wotild  necessarily  cause  any  cost 
overruns,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  true 
that  sometimes  they  actually  have 
changed  the  standards  when  the  ongoing 
pi'oject  was  imder  construction? 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Texas.  There  is  always 
that  possibility.  Those  things  are  con- 
stantly imder  review.  It  Is  possible  that 
can  happen,  but  this  is  cei-tainly  not  de- 
signed to  catise  cost  ovemms. 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  I  may. 

I  luLve  looked  through  the  report  the 
best  I  can.  and  I  can  find  nowhere  where 
ic  says  there  is  any  money  going  to  any 
international  organizations. 

To  the  gentleman's  knowledge,  aie 
there  any  funds  from  this  going  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  any  other  interna- 
tional organizations? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.  Apparently  the  staff  concurs 
with  me  in  that  view. 


Ml*.  SYMMS.  It  is  the  teutleman's 
imderstanding  that  there  I^no  money 
provided  for  the  United 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  TIi(i 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairni 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoL 
cr.  will  tiie  genileman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  jield  to  th: 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  ol  Iliinoip. 
er.  I  noted  with  intercut  the 
?.?n»leman  from  Idaho  expn 
the   leadtJme    required    i:i 
tiiesc  reactais. 

I  merely  wart  to  c.ll  the 
i'ttention  to  ihe  language  ol 
in  the  bottom  paragraph  on 
continuing  over  on  page  8. 
percent  increase  this  authoriz  i 
carry  in  funding  for  the  st 
velopment  effort  cotild  lead 
.stantlal  improvement.*^  in  that 
cause  as  we  improve  standi  rds 
field,  then  the  number  of  is.suls 
to  be  considered  by  the 
thorities  c.-^n  be  reduced,  and 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  am 
that  would  be  required  in  the 
of  tlio  licensing  process. 

I  thirJc  Lliat  some  impro\+nients  can 
be  made,  because  of  the  fui  ding  made 
available  or  authorized  iindei  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speixker.  i  thank  the 
nentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questitn  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young) 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    LONG    Of 
MABTLANO 

Ml".  LONG  of  Marjland.  i^r  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s 
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Ameudment  offered  by  Mr 
laud:   On  the  first  page 
line  8,  msert  tbe  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Unless  the  Preslden' 
that    tbe    national   security 
Hccuse  or  atitborlzatiou,  and 
of    such    determiuatlon    to 
<  which  report  shall  be 
Member  of  the  Congress)   at 
prior  to  tbe  Issuance  of  such 
tborlzatlon,   the   Nuclear 
mission   sbaU   not   use   any   oi 
herein  authoilzed  to  license 
Huthorl2e  any  export  of  nucleai 
clear  technology — 

"(1)   to  any  country  which 
agrees  to  furnish  uranium 
nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants 
not  a  party  to  tbe  nuclear 
treaty;  or 

"(2)  to  any  country  which  li 
to  the  nuclear  nonproliferatloi 
which  develops  either  any 
reprocessing   plant   without 
agreement   with   tbe 
Energy  Agency  or   Euratom 
present   and   future   nuclear 
made  subject  to  safeguards 
either  such  agency  against  div 
clear  material." 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland 
my  amendment  would  requ|i' 
funds  in  this  bill  be  used  by 
Regulatory  Commission  to 
clear  fuel  or  nuclear  techno4)gy 
to  two  sorts  of  countries, 
salting  dangers  that  are  deal* 
ent:  First,  to  coimtiles  like 
West  Gemiany.  which  pro\ 
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to  provide  uranium  enrichmeiit 
clear  fuel  reprocessing  plants 
tries  not  parties  to  the  Nucleai 
liferation  Treaty;  and  second, 
tries  like  India  or  South  Afr 
develop  uranium  enrichment 
fuel  reprocessing  plants  and 
least,  put  ail  their  nuclear 
present  and  future  facilities, 
ternational  nuclear  safeguard 
istered    by    the    Internationa! 
Energy  Agency.  These  safeguari  is 
.signed  to  prevent  the  diversicii 
clea)'     muttrial     lor     use     in 
\\cap:iri.s. 

However,  my  amendment  v, 
I'lo  President's  hands  on  forei 
because  it  v.ould  allow  him  to 
export  ban  for  national  securit; 
If  the  President  exercises  this 
mu.st  report  liis  determinatior 
gress  at  least  60  days  before 
licell^^e  is  issued.  That  gives  C 
reasonable  time  to  legislate  anc 
public  opinion  against  a  nuclei 
if  it  feels  such  action  to  be 

My  ajnendment  calls  on 
istration  to  deny  U.S.  exports 
.supplies  of  both  fuel  and 
liiose  who  encourage  the  spreai 
enrichment     and     i-eprocessin  ; 
which  lead  directly  to  nuclear 
through      their      abUity      to 
weapon.s-grade  uranium  and  p 

The    distinguished    chairmai  i 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Conmntte* 
Pastore,  has  called  on  the 
tion  to  ase  'every  available 
avenue"  to  prevent  the  spread 
ment  and  reprocessing  plants, 
concluded  meeting  in  London 
ouppliers  has  presumably 
these  "dilpomatic  avenues."  M; 
ment  gives  the  President  the 
sional  backing  he  needs  to 
this  diplomatic  effort. 

The  administration  says 
poses  my  amendment,  because 
dimdant  since  the  Joint 
Atomic   Enei-gy   already  has 
over  international  nuclear 

I  do  not  think  that  the  work 
much  longer  to  go,  and  it 
worthwhile  to  listen  to 
could  slow  down  its  destruction. 

In   response  to  the 
objections,    we    ak'eady   have 
agreements  with  Prance  and 
under  which  we  supply  nucleai 
technology  too  them.  Thus,  I 
we  could  do  to  pressui'e  these 
other  than  to  revise  or 
agreements  through  legislation 

Note  that  my  amendment 
not  hurt,  our  nuclear  industry 
lot  of  people  here  who  would 
•all  right,  we  will  have  the 
of  the  world,  but  at  least  let 
some  money  on  it  in  the 

But  I  might  point  out  that 
nuclear  export  industry  lost  th( 
to  Brazil,  because  Germany 
to  offer  Brazil  sometliing  that 
industry  was  not  allowed  to 
richment     and     reprocessing 
Thus  our  nuclear  industry  los 
$8  billion  contract,  because  it 
ing  at  a  competitive 
the  Members  do  not  worry  aboitt 
ture  of  the  world,  we  might 
least  on  the  profits  of  the 
That  is  veiy  fashionable  these 
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Although  it  is  true  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  solve  all  the  problems  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  it  is  a  significant 
first  step,  and  it  addresses  the  immedi- 
ate danger,  the  exporting  of  complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycles.  If  utilized  by  the  ad- 
ministration my  amendment  could  help 
in  forging  a  comprehensive  system  of 
international  nuclear  conti-ols  and  safe- 
guards by  helping  to  stop  the  export  of 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  plants. 

We  do  have  leverage  over  France  and 
Germany,  and  that  leverage  con.sists  of 
tlie  fact  that  we  are  and  will  be.  until 
at  least  1980,  the  inincipal  exporter  of 
enriched  nuclear  fuel  for  nuclear  power- 
plants  around  the  world.  Without  our 
nuclear  fuel.  France  and  Germany 
would  have  to  shut  down  thei;-  i)ower  re- 
actors within  a  year.  Many  v.ould  be 
>lmt  down  within  a  few  inonth.s. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Anns  Cuntrol 
and  Disarmament  Agency  recently 
noted  in  congressional  testimony  that — 

The  U.S.  cannot  provide  ccniprehen.sive 
uilernatlonal  nuclear  control.s  alone  .  .  .. 
l)uL  it  can,  as  the  first  and  toreir.oi^t  nuclear 
nation,  take  the  lead.  In  faci.  it  :k  mv 
(ipinioa  that  the  United  Slates  i  ilie  only 
imtlon  that  can  dt)  thai. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  United  States 
to  take  the  lead  and  for  the  President  to 
work  in  partnership  with  the  Congress 
toward  a  truly  bipartisan  goal  in  for- 
eign pohcy — the  prevention  of  nuclear 
liolocaust. 

I  ask  the  House,  the  Con.2ress.  and  the 
President  to  supiwrt  my  amendment 
and  have  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
toward  a  safer  world. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
•Mr.  Long)  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

The  chairman  of  the  joint  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pastore,  has  had  this 
matter  under  consideration,  and  he  has 
stated  in  a  statement  to  the  Senate  that 
I  hold  in  my  hand  that  the  policy  issue 
involved,  such  as  is  raised  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  of  such  substance 
that  it  deserves  full  debate  on  its  merits 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  So  Sen- 
ator Pastore  said  that  he  believes  this 
policy  issue  ought  to  be  considered  care- 
fully and  in  detail. 

The  State  Department's  position  on 
the  matter  is  one  of  direct  opposition 
in  that  we  do  not  control  the  policies  of 
other  nuclear  countries.  And  if  we 
stepped  out  of  this  field  of  supplying 
Israel  and  other  nations  that  are  not 
signatories  to  the  nonproliferation 
agreement  with  these  materials,  we  not 
only  would  lose  business,  but  we  would 
lose  the  opportunity  to  have  an  influence 
over  them  in  the  nonproliferation  di- 
rectly as  a  customer  or  person  doing 
business  with  them. 

ERDA,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  indicated 
heavy  opposition  in  a  statement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  which,  in  summary.  ERDA 
believes  tbe  proposed  amendment  to 
H.R.  7001  should  not  be  adopted,  because 
It  will  not  serve  to  advance  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 

What  ERDA  Is  worried  about.  Mr 
Speaker,  Is  that  we  would  have  no  in- 


fluence or  in  any  way  be  able  to  influence 
the  safeguards  within  those  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  not  time  that  our  leverage  would  be 
substantial  on  both  Germany  and 
France,  because  they  depend  on  us  for 
both  the  licensing  of  our  technology,  and 
for  the  ovei-whelming  bulk  of  their  nu- 
clear enriched  fuel  materials,  and  will 
do  so  until  1980? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pi-ance  has  a  great  capability  of  their 
own.  They  have  the  enriching  capacity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
S:)eakpr.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
Montleman  for  yielding. 

I  tiiink  m  answer  to  the  question  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Long  >  that  contrary  to  what  he  has  im- 
plied, this  w'ould  give  us  less  leverage.  I 
would  call  to  his  attention  that  earlier 
this  week  a  meeting  was  held — I  do  not 
lecall  whether  it  was  in  Paris  or  in  Brus- 
sels— over  in  Europe,  attended  by  two  of 
the  very  highest  officials  of  both  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  They  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  France,  of  West- 
ern Germany,  of  Great  Britam,  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world  that  rre  in- 
volved in  the  export  of  nuclear  fuel  mate- 
rials or  nuclear  technology.  The  purpose 
of  tliat  meeting  was  to  get  an  agreement 
that  we  would  not — any  of  these  coun- 
tries—engage in  the  further  transfer  of 
technology  of  this  kind  to  countries  who 
are  not  signatory  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

I  have  just  been  told  that  this  meeting 
was  held  in  London  earlier  this  week.  I 
was  correct  in  the  nations  and  charac- 
terizing their  participation  as  being  at 
the  highest  level.  But  my  point  Is  that 
if  we  now  shnply  unilateraUy  adopt  a 
provision  of  the  kind  the  gentieman  sug- 
gests, we  are  dropping  out  of  the  game. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  anything.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  going  to  have  the  de- 
sired effect  of  getting  these  other  coun- 
tries, whom  we  want  very  much  to  Join 
with  us  in  a  cooperative  arrangement 
and  agreement,  likewise  to  ban  the  ec- 
port  of  technology  of  this  Und  to  coim- 
tries that  are  not  signatory  to  the  IWT, 
or  countries  that  will  not  accept  assur- 
ances or  safeguards  provided  through  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

I  say  I  sympathize  with  the  gentle- 
man's objective,  but  I  think  In  view  of 
ttiose  negotiations  now  going  on.  It  would 
be  damaging  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
effort  to  shnply  go  ahead  today  and  say 
this  coimtry  Is  not  going  to  permit  any 
further  export  of  that  technology.  That 
Is  not  going  to  get  the  agreement  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Prance,  or  Western  Ger- 
many or  Great  Britain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  geh- 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  say  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  after  the  gentle- 
man's dire  prediction  of  the  destruction 
of  tile  Earth,  but  I  do  support  his  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  no  reasonable 
argument  has  been  advanced  against  thi.s 
amendment.  All  in  the  world  the  amend- 
ment says  is  that  if  the  President  is  not 
confronted  with  a  situation  which  he  can 
better  negotiate  himself  and  needs  to  ne- 
gotiate immediately  because  of  national 
security  reasons  that  the  matter  will  be 
submitted  to  us.  Of  course,  the  executive, 
these  administrative  agencies  oppose  it. 
They  always  oppose  any  power  that  Con- 
gress may  seek  to  exerci.se  which  will 
limit  them. 

Ali  the  gentleman's  amendment  doef, 
as  I  read  it.  is  to  provide  that  the  matter 
must  be  reported  to  Congress  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  Ucensc 
or  authorization  if  any  of  these  goods  are 
to  be  .sent  to  any  ooimtry  which  furnishes 
or  agrees  to  furnish  uranium  enrichment 
or  nuclear  fuel  to  a  country  not  a  signa- 
tory of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  or  to  any  country  which  is  not  a 
.signatory  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  which  develops  these  processes 
and  disti'ibutes  them  to  other  countries 
that  will  not  join.  That  seems  entirely 
i-easonable.  Everyone  says  they  are  for 
it.  but  they  want  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  do  it.  and  they  want  to  leave  it 
to  the  full  discretion  of  the  executive 
department  without  requiring  it  to  re- 
port to  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  I 
have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time  and 
have  taken  this  floor  many  times  to  try 
to  prevent  the  wanton,  unrestricted  dis- 
tribution of  these  dangerous  substances. 
When  we  control  as  much  of  them  as  we 
do,  why  should  we  not  use  our  clout  to 
require  the  other  nations  to  join  the  Non- 
pi'oliferation  Treaty. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  IX)NG  of  Marjiand.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  keep  on  going 
at  the  rapid  rate  that  we  have  been  go- 
ing. By  about  1985  or  1990,  approximately 
every  tiny  national  entity  will  have  the 
capacity  to  make  nuclear  weapons  and 
we  could  be  hit  by  a  nuclear  weapon  and 
not  even  know  where  It  came  from? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  right  There 
could  be  no  protection  against  these  dan- 
gers because  the  most  irresponsible  na- 
tions without  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  the  danger  is  could  cause,  as  Uie 
gentieman  has  said,  the  destruction  of 
our  civlUzation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  France  Is  ap- 
parently moving  In  the  direction  of  pos- 
sibly giving  the  nuclear  capability  to 
all  the  various  coimtrIe»  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  It  Is  quite  possible  that  a  small 
country  Uke  Israel  could  be  hit  by  a  nu- 
clear weapon  and  not  even  know  which 
of  a  half  dozen  nations  had  done  it. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  agree. 
I  ask  for  support  for  the  amendment 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  want  to  say  I 
would  respectfully  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentieman  from  Texas   -Mr. 
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EcKHARDT)  ttiat  It  Is  Only  the  State 
Department  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administi-ation  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  who 
ara  opposed  to  this  amendment.  They 
arc  of  course.  That  is  true.  But  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  tlie 
speech  that  was  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  8enior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland,  on  April  17  this  year,  in  which 
hs  dealt  with  tlie  suggestions  which  are 
being  made  by  .some  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  export  nuclear  tech- 
nology. I  quote  f  1  om  that  speccli : 

Jr  uould  only  result  in  tvo  things,  ueiihcr 
oC  ■whirli  1-5  deslrod:  '.ess  effective  luterna- 
tioual  safeguards  for  il-.e  romrol  oX  tnc  peacc- 
liU  uloni  and  greater  deiUk.'s  in  oiT  bal'Hioe 
of  pa;  nieuts. 

I  think  the  way  to  approach  this  inob- 
lem  is  to  make  greater  efforts  than  ever 
to  achieve  truly  international  control  to 
.safeguard  agreements  for  the  export  o£ 
this  kind  of  technology.  I  do  not  minimize 
for  a  moment  the  danger  of  exporting  the 
complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle  to  a  countiT 
like  Brazil  which  would  be  giving  them 
a  capability  of  nianufactuiing  an  atomic 
bomb,  but  I  would  suggest  there  is  a  bet- 
ter way  to  reach  this  question. 

On  the  6th  of  June  the  senior  Senator 
from  Miniiesota.  Senator  Mondale  intio- 
dured  a  resolution  which  addressed  it- 
self to  that  question.  Senate  Resolution 
188.  The  resolving  clause  of  that  resolu- 
tion suggests  and  urges  that  the  President 
seek  an  immediate  international  mora- 
torium on  the  transfer  to  nonnuclear 
u'eapons  countries  of  nuclear  emichment 
and  reprocessing  equipment  and  tech- 
nology to  permit  time  for  the  negotiation 
of  more  effective  safeguards  against  the 
prolifez-ation  of  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility. 

I  think  that  work  has  already  begun  in 
the  conference  I  referred  to  earlier  in 
our  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Young  >,  the  meeting  that 
began  in  London  earlier  this  week. 

We  are  aware,  very  much  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  gentleman  points, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  a 
unilateral  cutoff  at  this  time  of  the  trans- 
fer of  that  technology  and  equipment, 
that  we  should  pursue  with  imflagghig 
zeal  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made 
to  negotiate  this  same  agreement  among 
a  broad  spectrum  of  countries  and  if 
necessary  adopt  a  resolution  putting  to- 
gether on  record  our  feeling  that  it  is 
very  Important  that  we  go  ahead  with 
that  task. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  is  exact- 
ly the  purpose  of  my  amendment,  to  put 
the  Congress  on  record  as  saying  this  is 
very  important  and  we  should  act.  We 
have  seen  again  and  again  these  at- 
tempts at  diplomatic  action  on  the  high- 
est level  and  we  know  how  very  little 
thsy  accomplish.  We  are  the  Nation  that 
is  doing  most  of  the  exporting  and  licens- 
ing. Coimtries  like  Prance  and  Germany 
;»re  exporting  our  technology  knowledge 
abroad.  We  give  them  most  of  the  ma- 
teiials  and  reprocessing  processes  by 
which  they  can  continue  to  operate  and 
independently  export  that  stuff.  Why  do 
we  not  get  started.  Instead  of  saying  that 
we  should  give  it  to  somebody  else  and 
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hope  somebody  else  will  do  it  i 
House  will  adopt  my 
cause  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  future  of  all 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois 
amendment  is  not  adopted  tc 
think  this  is  not  the  place  foi 
not  the  offendmg  country  in 
There  is  some  reason  to  believ 
countries  such  as  France  e 
also  West  Geiniany  have 
some  action  with  respect  to 

But  the  way  to  achieve 
cooperation  is  not  to  invoke 
cutoff  by  this  country.  It  it. 
international  cooperation 
ba  done  through  the  mediun. 
ference  that  is  now  already  t 

The  SPEAKER.  Tne  que.sii: 
amendment  otfertd  by   tlic 
from  Maryland  <  Mr.  Long  » . 

Tlie  question  was  taken 
Speaker  announced  that  tl: 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  M 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  gr 
quorum  is  not  present  and 
point  of  order  that  a  qrorum 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evideuti\ 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elc 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  11 
not  voting  177,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejec  ed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  arpiounced 
as  above  recorded. 
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June  20,  1975 


AMXNsiaarr  offeeqd  bt  mb.  scREtrsR 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
.'amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scheoek:  In- 
^i  t  the  foUowlng  after  line  8,  page  1  •  •'The 
Xuclear  RegtUatory  Commission  shall  aot 
license  any  shipments  by  air  transport  of 
plutoniimi  in  any  form,  whether  exports  Im- 
ports or  domestic  shipments;  Provided  hovc- 
cicr.  that  any  plutonlum  In  any  form  con- 
tained m  a  medical  device  designed  for  in- 
dividual human  application  is  not  subject 
to  this  restriction.  This  restriction  shall  be 
in  force  tmtil  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  certified  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress  that  a  safe 
container  has  been  developed  and  tested 
which  will  jjot  rupture  under  crash  and 
blast-testing  equivalent  to  the  crash  and  ex- 
plosion of  a,  high-flying  aircraft." 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  ha.s  one  vei-y  nan'ow  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  prohibit  the  transport  by 
air  of  Plutonium,  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stance ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man 
until  such  time  as  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  certifies  to  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  they 
have  developed  a  container  for  Plutoni- 
um that  is  capable  of  withstanding  the 
impact  and  the  explosion  of  a  high-flj-- 
ing  aircraft  accident  without  rupturing 
It  seems  to  mo  that  this  amendment 
should  be  unanimously  adopted  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Plutonium— the  most 
toxic  substance  on  Eartli— is  being 
shipped  by  air  in  containers  which  do 
not  at  the  present  time  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  withstanding  the  Impact  at  ter- 
minal velocity  and  explosion  effect  of  an 
aircraft  accident. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  or 
in  the  committee  report  which  requires 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
expand  its  ?afety  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  safe  container;  nor  is  the  NRG 
quoted  anywhere  in  the  report  as  claim- 
mg  that  It  will  expand  Its  safety  regula- 
uons  in  the  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  two  ac- 
cidents involving  aborted  aircraft  mis- 
sions carrying  weapons  containing  plu- 
tomum  that  contaminated  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  Thule.  Greenland,  after  such  an  ac- 
cident the  United  States  was  required  to 
mi  6  dozen  tanks  each  containmg  25.000 
gallons  of  Ice.  snow,  and  water,  and 
transport  them  out  of  the  region.  A 
similar  accident  happened  over  Spain 
where  we  had  to  clear  the  topsoll  off  6 
acres,  and  clear  the  vegetation  off  of  an 
additional  600  acres. 

These  accidents  took  place  at  a  com- 
bined cost  of  almost  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  U.S.  Government,  Mr.  Speak- 
er; and  thanks  be  to  God.  they  happend 
over  totally  iminhabited  areas. 

If  we  had  an  aircraft  accident  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York  Involv- 
mg  a  contahier  of  plutonlum  weighing 
approximately  20  pounds,  about  the  size 
of  a  football.  It  would  require  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  entire  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York  comprishig  22  million  people 
about  one-tenth  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  cost  and  an  tocon- 
venience  that  Is  totally  Incalculable  At 
least  several  hundred  thousand  lives 
^\  ould  be  lost  and  the  cost  of  decontam- 
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Inating  the  area  over  a  period  of  12  to  18 
months  would  be  astroiumilcaL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  tliat  many 
Members  of  this  CSongress  and  millions  of 

their  constituents  are  being  subjected 
to  this  horrendous  risk.  Plutonium  is 
currently  being  flown  in  and  out  of  not 
only  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York  City, 
but  also  ta  and  out  of  the  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  airports  as 
well. 

We  do  not  at  present  have  a  Pluto- 
nium contamer  capable  of  withstanding 
the  impact  of  an  aircraft  accident  with- 
out rupturing. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Would  the  genUeman 
comment  on  what  would  occur  If  that 
same  plutonlum  fell  Into  the  Mississippi 
River? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  can  only  state  that 
If  such  an  accident  were  to  take  place 
in  the  Midwest  It  would  be  horrendous, 
indeed  just  horrendous  as  such  an  ac- 
cident would  be  m  any  otlier  portion  of 
the  United  States,  particulai-ly  If  it  were 
to  take  place  in  an  Inliablted  area. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi-.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  scope  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  also  Include 
military  aircraft  which  might  be  carry- 
ing nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  No.  it  does  not  include 
weapons.  It  tacludes  the  traxisport  of 
Plutonium.  It  does  not  include  the  trans- 
port of  weapons. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  information  on  the  risk  factor  of 
otiier  means  of  transportation,  where 
It  is  going  more  slowly,  so  that  there 
is  a  bigger  chance  of  some  accident  hap- 
pening because  it  would  take  longer  to 
transport  a  weapon? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  time  factor  in- 
volved In  sea  and  land  transportation  of 
Plutonium  which  Increases  the  danger 
during  transport  has  to  do  largely  with 
the  tacreased  opportunities  for  terror- 
ism, sabotage,  and  theft.  Impact  Is  not 
the  problem  there.  In  other  words,  we 
currently  have  contataers  that  will  witti- 
stand  almost  any  predictable  accident 
on  land  or  at  sea. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Schbubh) 
lias  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scheuer 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  To  conthiue.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  presently  have  a  contataer 
that  has  passed  the  test  of  being  dropped 
from  30  feet  onto  a  steel  plate.  This 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  an  accident 
on  land  or  at  sea.  But.  in  tests  the  con- 
tainer ruptured  on  betog  dropped  from 
130  feet  onto  a  steel  plate. 

A  drop  of  130  feet  per  second  onto  a 
steel  plate  is  nowhere  near  the  equivalent 
of  the  blast,  explosion,  and  impact  effect 
of  a  crash  at  terminal  velocity  of  a  high- 
flying aircraft. 

Therefore,  we  say,  let  us  continue  the 
transportation  of  plutonlum  by  land 
continue  it  by  sea,  but  let  us  cease  the 


air  transport  of  plutonlum  until  the  In- 
terested Federal  agencies  have  devel(«)ed 
a  container  which  can  withstand  the 
possible  crash  of  a  high-flying  aircraft 
without  rupturtag,  without  spilling  out 
this  most  toxic  substance  that  mankind 
has  ever  developed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
r  will  be  ven'  brief. 

Mv.  Speaker,  as  much  as  I  regiet  to  do 
•«o,  I  must  oppose  this  amendment 
not  that  it  does  not  have  merit,  but  on 
the  procedural  situation  that  we  have, 
this  amendment  and  several  others  that 
Members  would  Uke  to  have  taken  up 
camiot  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  that  we  pas^ 
thi.s  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  bill 
iinally  tonight  in  order  to  comply  vnUi 
the  continuing  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  holding  hearings  on  this 
very  question  at  this  very  time.  I  would 
sugge.-t  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•Mr.  Scheuer)  that  I  tliink  his  amend- 
ment has  high  merit,  and  I  could  net 
say  otheiTxise,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation I  have,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  has  an  agreement  that  each 
tune  before  any  of  these  materials  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  so 
^eaUy  opposed  to  are  shipped,  they  will 
let  the  gentleman  know  personally  be- 
fore they  ship  any  of  these  materials 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.K*^-  T?^°  °^  '^^''as-  I  wi"  yield  to 
the  gentleman  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  suggestion  is'that  the 
House  do  reject  this  amendment,  and 
we  will  convene  hearings  on  this  and 
some  other  amendments  that  Members 
would  Uke  to  be  offering  at  this  time 

»r  ^°Z  L7^^^^  ^°  ^^  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  Informed  about 
the  shipment  of  nuclear  materials  by  air 
;hil!2f*'f  <=?°*ai?ers.  I  wish  to  stop  the 
shl^ient  of  nuclear  materials  Is  unsafe 
cantalnras  by  ah-  until  such  thne  as  we 
do  nave  safe  contahiers.  I  do  not  think  It 
win  be  very  long,  ^^ 

Tlie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
aware  of  this  problem,  and  they  are  work- 
ing on  the  problem.  I  tWnk  within  a  mat- 

!!^«°^  °*l'  ^^^  °^*^  roore  months  they 
wUl  be  able  to  certify  to  the  Jotat  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  that  such  safe 
containers  are  available. 

I  understand  that  it  miiSit  take  a  day 
or  a  day  or  two  longer  to  have  this  bill 
passed  with  this  amendment.  I  believe 
the  Senate  would  adopt  the  amendment 
ta  conference.  We  are  not  talktag  here 
about  the  matter  of  convenience.  How 
can  we  weigh  the  convenience  of  this 
House  or  the  S«iate  ta  delaying  for  a 
day.  or  a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days 
against  the  awesome  reality  of  catastro- 
phe and  devastation  that  would  impact 
this  country  in  the  event  of  an  accident? 
I  say  that  Is  a  risk  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  take. 

Let  me  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
outstanding  expert  ta  our  Govemment 
our  air  crash  survivability  analyse,  Mr. 
Irving  Plnkel.  Trtro  has  worked  with  the 
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AEC  and  other  agencies  for  37  years, 
points  out  that  probability  discussions 
nre  not  acceptable  when  dealing  with 
somfiUiing  as  deadly  as  Plutonium.  If 
tHere  is  a  l-in-2-million  chance  of 
j-n  air  crash,  the  cr&sh  could  occur  on 
the  2  millionth  flight,  but  it  aLso  could 
ot'cm-  on  the  second  flight. 

In  the  case  of  Plutonium.  Mr.  Pinkel 
say.s  that  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  is 
so  great  so  as  to  completely  distort  the 
probabilities. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.sympathize  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  but  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

I  a.sk  that  the  amendment  not  be  ac- 
cepted at  this  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  much 
as  I  sympathize  with  the  motives  of  the 
author  of  this  amendment.  I  must  op- 
pose it  for  a  number  of  reasons — ^pri- 
mary of  which  is  that  air  transpoitatlon 
is  the  safest  mode  available. 

Statistically,  the  chances  of  a  serious 
accident  Involving  ship,  rail,  or  truck  is 
much  greater  than  a  serious  accident 
Involving  an  aircraft.  In  fact,  the  very 
safest  method  of  transporting  anything 
is  by  air. 

But.  even  agreeing  to  that — that  air 
transportation  is  the  safest — we  all  know 
that  accidents  happen,  and  that  no 
means  of  transporting  a  commodity  is 
foolproof. 

Currently,  imder  the  Transportation 
Safety  Act  of  1974,  it  is  iUegal  to  ship 
nuclear  material  on  a  passenger  air  car- 
rier, except  for  very  small,  minute  quan- 
tities of  material  which  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes  or  for  research.  Thus, 
any  nuclear  material  which  is  used  for 
any  other  purpose  must  be  transported 
by  airfreight  companies — ^if  it  is  to  go 
by  air. 

But,  even  then  on  a  cargo  aircraft, 
flrst.  the  regulations  limit  the  quantity 
to  only  a  very  small  amount — an  amount 
which  the  experts  say  would  not  cause 
any  chain  reaction,  fusion,  or  explosion. 
And,  second,  the  regulations  require 
packaging— even  that  small  amount — 
in  such  a  way  that  the  package  would 
withstand  air  crashes,  and  would  not 
endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  might 
be  near  a  crash. 

And  finally,  why  transport  this  mate- 
rial by  air  rather  than  transport  it  by 
rail,  truck,  or  ship?  Very  simply— time. 
The  lifespan  of  some  of  these  mat^lals 
is  extremely  short:  for  example,  lodlne- 
131  used  to  diagnose  thyroid  conditions 
can  only  last  8  days;  technlcitun-99,  also 
used  in  medical  diagnosis,  is  only  good 
for  6  hours. 

Under  the  amendment.  If  this  were 
shipped  in  a  device  designed  to  apply  to 
several  people,  then  It  would  be  pro- 
hibited. Uhder  the  amendmmt,  a  hos- 
pital supply  company  in  Chicago  could 
not  ship  a  quantity  of  this  material  to 
the  many  hospitals  and  clinics  In  Loe 
Angeles  unless  it  were  "contained  In  a 
medical  device  designed  for  Individ- 
ual"—not  gennral— appUcatlcm. 

In  addition,  fhls  amendment  would 
pr(Mhlt  the  air  shipment  of  the  special 
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nuclear  products  for  piuTwse 
search. 

Mr.    Chairman,    if    we 
amendment,  we  are  not  providing 
tional  protection  to  the  public 
instead,  denying  a  certain  per 
the   public    access   to   materials 
could   help    .save    lives.    I 
amendment,  and  urge  my  coll^ 
reject  it 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  - 
to  support  the  amendment  of 
tleman  from  Maryland   iMr. 
require  a  Presidential  determ 
national  security  interest  befon 
izmg  the  export  of  nuclear 
clear  technology  to  any  country 
not  a  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
tion  Treaty  or  not   bound   b.\ 
tional  agreement. 

The  amendment  gives  tlie 
discretionary  authority  he  does 
but  it  is  a  re.'>ponsibility  he  sliofcld 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that 
of  such  grave  importance  is  c 
.so  late  in  the  legislative  schedi|e 
week. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texa.s.  Mr 
move    the    previous    question 
amendment. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  or 

The  question  is  on  the  a 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  SCHEUER)  . 

The  question  was  taken. 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ' 
peered  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordo 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electionic 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  16.5 
not  votincr  189,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3281 
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Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wiuu 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
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Young,  Alafka 
Toung,  Oa. 
Zeferetti 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  Uie  vote  was  announced 
i  .s  above  recorded. 

I  By  unanimous  con.xent  Mr.  Anderson 
o:  llliijois  was  allowed  to  speak  out  oi 
Oider.  t 

Ll.(iISL.\lIVE  l>Ror.R,\M 

Ml.  .'ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguLshed 
acting  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
lorne.st  week. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  the 
i^entleman  yield? 

yii:  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  :  idd  to 
the  .centleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  iuquuy.  when  we  fin- 
ish this  bill,  at  the  conclusion  ot"  the 
legislative  business  for  the  week,  I  would 
ask  that  when  we  adjourn  today,  we  ad- 
.iouin  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Speakej-.  tlie  schedule  for  the  w  eek 
i;as  follows: 

Monday,  District  day,  no  bills.  Then 
we  will  have  the  following  bills : 

H.R.  6799,  Rules  of  Cilminal  Piocc- 
dure  amendments,  votes  on  amendments 
and  bill;  H.R.  6676,  Credit  Uses  Report- 
ing Act,  open  rule,  1  horn-  of  debate; 
H.R.  5358,  Railroad  Safety  Authoriza- 
tion, open  rule,  1  horn-  of  debate;  H.R. 
7oOO,  State  Department  Authorization, 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate;  H.R.  6334 
Peace  Corps  Authorizati<Mi,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate;  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  292,  Joint 
Committee  for  U.S.  Bicentennial. 

Oa  Tuesday,  we  wiU  have  H.R.  8030, 
temporary  debt  limitation  increase,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted.  We  will  have 
eight  unanimous-consent  bills  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Then,  we  will  have  H.R.  8070,  HUD- 
independent  agencies  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976;  followed  by  the  pubUc 
v^orks  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1976. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  have  H.R. 
4485,  Emergency  Housing  Act,  a  possible 
veto  override.  Then,  we  will  have  H.R. 
8069,  Labor-HEW  appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Thiursday.      State-Justice-Commerce 

judiciary  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1976. 

Conference  reports  may  l)e  brought 

up  at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 

be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  shielding  to  me. 
Could  the  majority  whip  tell  us  if  the 
Credit  Uses  Reporting  Act  has  actuaUy 
received  a  rule?  I  do  not  recall  that 
occurring. 

Mi-.  McFALL.  I  can  inform  the  geuile- 
man  that  it  has. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  it  has. 

Mr.  McPALL.  The  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  is  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and  he 
recalls. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  rule  has  not 
been  adopted  on  liie  floor. 
Mr.  McFALL.  The  rule  has  not  been 

adopted. 

.^^JOUBNMENT  CVFTt  TO  MOND.\T.  SVK'E  23,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
lornia? 

There  v. as  no  objection. 

MSPENSING    WITH   CAI.ENOAS    WKDNE6E..Y    liL'SI- 
KIlSS  on  WLDNtSDAY  NTXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
lornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDIfEN-l  OFFERED  BV  .MR    LUJAN 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ainendnicnt  offered  by  Mr.  txixft:  In  title 
II.  add  a  section  202  as  follows: 

Section  201(c).  Subsection  201(c)  of  Tbe 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  and  adding  the  following 
text:  • ;  and  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  n^Uch  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term." 

Add  a  section  203  as  follows:  Section  201 
(c)  is  amended  to  include  the  following: 
For  the  purpose  of  determiiUng  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  five 
members  flrst  appointed  to  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  each  such  term  shall 
be  Ueemed  to  have  begun  July  1,  1975." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  We 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
F.^vLL).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  <hj  fhe  bill. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chah-  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderecL 
llie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  233,  nays  2 
not  vothig  198.  as  follows: 


Abdiior 

Ambro 

Andersou,  111. 

Annun^io 

Amistruiiij 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baumaii 

Bennei  f 

Bevill 

BifiSiU 

Biesier 

Biughr.rn 

Blaiichard 

Bogp5 

BolUnc 

Boiikf-r 

Bow  oil 

BradeiURS 

Breckinridisi; 

Brodheod 

Brooks 

Broom  fielci 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Biu-gener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlisoii,  Mo. 

Camey 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clawson.  I>ei 

Cohen 

Oonyers 

ComeU 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W . 

Danlelson 

Dtianey 

DeUtuns 

DerwUuki 

Ding^ 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Teim, 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  CaJ  if. 

EUbei^ 

Emery 

EtUu,  Tenn 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Rood 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Puqua 

GUman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grassley 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Kamuton 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 
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Long,  Md. 


Harsha 

Hastings 

Hayes,  ind. 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtow*— 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtz.iiiu. 

Morton 

How.nrd 

Howe 

HvbbarO 

Hughes 

Huugate 

Hyde 

fohord 

.Jacobs 

.'ohiisoii,  Cadif. 

.Johnson,  Colo. 

.lohiison.  Fa. 

.foiios,  Tenn. 

•lortlan 

i-ljiteuiiifricr 

Koily 

Kemp 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagoniarsiuo 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitos 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lujon 

McCloskey 

McCollifiter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

.McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Martin 

Matsimagii 

Miller,  Call/. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mltchril,  N.r. 
Mbakley 
Moatcomery 
Moore 

Mborbead.  Fa. 
Morgan 
Muzphy.  ni. 
Mtuphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  md. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nat<dier 
Nedzl 
Ndan 
Nowak 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
PatiBAB,  Tes. 
Patten.  N  J. 

NATS— 2 
McDonald 


Patterscn, 

Calif. 
Patt4son.  N.V 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Poage 
Pressler 
Priichard 
Quie 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reu&s 
Richmond 
Rliialdo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
lioucalio 
Rooney 
Rosen  thitl 
Rostenkov.at. 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Eujjpe 

RUSEO 

Rynn 

St  German. 

Santini 

Sariisin 

Sarbanes 

Sutterfleld 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Sohulze 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  lotro 
Smith.  Nebi 
Solans 

Spellman 

Spenoe 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUan, 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Siark 
Stokes 
Btratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Tnngas 
VaaDeeriin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorito 
Waggonntr 
Waxman 
weaver 
Whalen 
White 
WhltahuTBt 
WUMn.C.H. 
WUson.  Tfex. 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ra. 
Young.  Tey. 
Zablockl 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuOoin 
BadUlo 


NOT  VOTING— 198 


IBafaUa 

Baucus 

Beard.  BJ. 

Beard.  Temi. 

BedeU 

Bell 

BerglanU 

Blouln 

Boland 

Breaux 

BrlnUey 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burks.  Fla. 

Btirton.  John 

Burton,  PhlUip 


Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Psnuji 
Cederberg 
ChlBlwim 
Clancy 
caatiaen. 
DonK. 
Clay 

derriand 
Obdmn 
OoIllnB,m. 
Oolllni^Ter. 
Conable 
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Conlan 

Heinz 

Pickle 

Ooate 

HetetoaU 

Pike 

Oorman 

Hutchlnaou 

Preyer 

Cotter 

Jannan 

Price 

Crane 

Jeffords 

Qnlllen 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jenrette 

RallabMk 

DHVi« 

Jonee.  Ala. 

Randall 

de  la  Oitrza 

Jones,  N.c. 

Rees 

Dcut 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rhodes 

Derrick 

Karth 

Riegle 

Oevine 

Kaaten 

Risenhoover 

Dickinson 

Ketchum 

Roe 

DlggB 

Keys 

Rogers 

Dodd 

Kindness 

Rosf 

Oowiiius 

LaPalce 

Roiish 

Drlnan 

Landruni 

Sebelius 

duPout 

Latta 

Seiberliuc; 

Early 

Leggett 

Shiple.v 

Edgar 

Litton 

Shriver 

Englisb 

Long,  Lit. 

Utkes 

Erlenboru 

Lott 

Slnjon 

Escn 

McClory 

Slack 

Eshlem&n 

McEweii 

Snyder 

Evana.  Colo. 

McKlnncv 

Staggers 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mann 

Steed 

PaMwU 

ICatbls 

Steelman 

Fen  wick 

UazzoU 

Steiger,  Ari.' 

Fltblau 

Meeds 

Steiger,  Wis 

Flowers 

Mdcber 

Stephens 

Flynt 

Metcalfe 

Symington 

Port.  Teun. 

Meyner 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Forsjthe 

Mezvlnsk;. 

Teagije 

Praaer 

Michel 

Tbomton 

Freni-el 

Mlkva 

Traxler 

Prey 

MUfort 

Treen 

Fultou 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Udall 

Oaydos 

Moffett 

Ullmau 

Olalmo 

MoUohan 

Vander  Jos;' 

Oibbons 

Moorbead. 

Walsh 

GInn 

OallX. 

Wampler 

Ooldwatrr 

Mtosher 

Wbltten 

Oradlson 

Moss 

Wiggins 

Oreen 

Mottl 

Wilson,  Boll 

HoU 

Murtha 

Winn 

Banuner- 

Neal 

Wirth 

aclunidt 

Nichols 

Wolff 

Nix 

Wright 

Harrington 

Oberstar 

Wydler 

O'Brien 

Wylie 

Haya,  Ohio 

O'Hara 

Young,  Ala«!:i« 

H«bert 

O-NelU 

Young.  Cte. 

Pepper 

Zeferein 

Heluer 

Pettis 

So  the  biU  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  AfMabbo  with  Mrs.  CoUiits  oc  Illinois. 

Mr.  CNetU  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  OlbbouM 

Mr.  SlkM  with  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Blaanhoover  with  Mr.  O'Hara 

Mr.  Bloulu  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Ms.  Absug 

Mr.  Ftthlan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  OUUno. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Mearlnsky. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  C(Hiable. 

Mr.  aiaok  with  Mr.  Oohlan. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Faacell. 

Mr.  Haja  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Di^  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Comte. 

Mr.  Clay  with  ICr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Caaey  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Erleuboru. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Bxu-ke  of  Florida. 

Mr,  Flowers  with  Mr.  Helstoeki. 

Mr.  MotU  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Oberstar  with  Mr.  Derlne. 

Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Frenael. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  da  la  Oarsa  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Olnn  with  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr,  Hannaford  with  Mr.  lAuzoIi. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Boush. 

Mr.  LaValos  with  Mr.  Mlmn. 

Mr.  Long  of  LoulsUna  with  Mr.  MatUls. 
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Mr.  McCIory  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwcn. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Qulllen  with  Mr.  O'Brien 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Shrlver  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  : 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wampl  ? 

Ml-.  Wylle  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.   Andi-ew.s  of   North    D.Tkota 
Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BadiUo  with  Mr.  Anderson  i 
nia. 

Mr.  Breau.<<  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee  witli  Mi- 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Biif.olis 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Cederberg  with  Mr.  Butler 

Mrs.  Chisholra  with  Mr.  Don  H. 

Mr.  Porsythe  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Pra.'sor. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  with  Mr.  Hebt-rt 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

Mr.  Hutchinson  with  Mr.  McKin, 

Mr.  Jefford.s  with  Mr.  Vander  Jag 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Kindne.s.s. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhofie 

Mr.  Aapln  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  w  ith  Mr 

Mr.  Philip  Burton  with  Mr.  Clevel 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  English  with  Mr.  Gradlson. 

MiTi.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Hanimersclimi  1 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mi 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mrs 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Ketchum 

Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Treen 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Randall 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Selberling 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Ullmau. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rifcle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aiiiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CEN£R.\L    LFAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sfeaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
bers  have  5  legislative  days  in 
revise  and  extend  their  remark 
bill  just  passed,  H.R.  7001. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of  th( 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
1716)  to  authorize  appropriatioi  is 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commissioi  i 
cordance  with  section  261  of  thi 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  ameni  ed 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Rea  rganiza 
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tion  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
and  ask  for  its  immediate 

The  Cleik  read  tlie  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  Senate  bill 
lows : 

s.  1716 

Be  il.  enacted  by  the  Senate  und 
Representdlives    of    the    Vnilcii     Sl 
America  in  Congresx  aasevibled . 
TITLE  I 

Six.   101.  There   is  authorized    to 
propriatcd  to  the  Nuclear  Regulator 
nils.-iion  to  carr\    out  the  provl.<*ions 
tion  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
and  .section  305  of  the  Energy 
tion  Act  of  1974:  $222,935,000  for 
1976   and    $52.750,()00   for    the   perlo  I 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30, 
TITLE  II 

Sic.  201.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Ene 
oitianizatioli  Act  of  1974  is  amendei 

( 1 1    by  Inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  immediate^' 
'Src.  201.  (a)";  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
tion  the  following: 

"(2)    The    Chairman   of   the   Coniln 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  officei 
Commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  al 
executive   and   administrative   ftmct 
the  Conunisslon,  Including  function? 
Commission  with  respect  to  (a)  the 
nicnt  and  supervision  of  personnel 
luider  the  Commission,  other  than 
uel  employed  regularly  and  full  tim« 
immediate    oflices    of    commissioners 
than  the  Chairman,  and  except  as 
provided  in  the  Energy  Reorgan 
of    1974.    (b)    the   distribution   of 
among  such  personnel  and  among 
trative  units  of  the  Commission,  and 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his 
under    the   provisions    of    this 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  _ 
Icles  of  the  Commission  and  by  sue  i 
latory   decisions,    findings,    and 
tions   as   the   Commission  may  by 
authorized  to  make. 

"(4)   The  appointment  by  the 
of  the  heads  of  major  administratlv  i 
luider  the  Commission  shall  be 
the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

"(5)    There   are   hereby  reserved 
Commission   its  functions   with 
revising  budget  estimates  and  with 
to  determining  upon  the  distribution 
proprlated  funds  according  to  maj(  r 
yrams  and  purposes.". 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY   MR.    YOtJNG   OF  |^EX.^S 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mi 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  Young  of  Texas  moves  to  str 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bin  S.  1716,  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
provisions  of  H.R.   7001,  as  pa!?sed 
House,  as  follows: 

TITLE    I 
SEr.  101.  There  is  authorliied  to  be 
priated  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
sion  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
ameiided,  and  section  305  of  the 
organization  Act  of  1974:   $222,935. 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $52,750,000  for  the 
from   July    1,    1976   through 
1976. 
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TITLE    n 


Sec.  201.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  immediately  after 
Sec.  201.  (a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following: 

•  (2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shttU  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of 
the  Commission,  and  he  shall  exci-cise  all 
of  the  executive  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Commission,  including  functions  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  (a)  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  personnel  em- 
ployed under  the  Commission,  other  than 
persojmel  exnployed  regularly  and  full  time 
in  the  Inunediate  offices  of  commissioners 
other  than  the  Chairman,  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974,  (b)  the  distribution 
of  business  among  such  personnel  and  among 
administrative  units  of  the  Commission,  and 
(c)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

••(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  pol- 
icies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regu- 
latory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  authorized 
to  make. 

"(4)  The  appomtment  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  heads  of  major  administrative  units 
under  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

"(5)  -niere  are  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Commission  its  functions  with  respect  to 
revlshig  budget  estimates  and  with  respect 
to  determining  upon  the  distribution  of 
appropriated  funds  according  to  major  pro- 
grams and  purposes." 

The  Nuclear  Regulatoi-y  Commission  shall 
not  license  any  shipments  by  air  transport 
of  Plutonium  in  any  form,  whether  exports 
imports  or  domestic  shipments;  Provided 
hoicever.  That  any  plutonlum  In  any  form 
contained  In  a  medical  device  designed  for 
nidivldual  human  application  is  not  subject 
to  this  restriction.  This  restriction  shall  be 
in  force  untu  the  Nuclear  Regutetory  Com- 
mission has  certified  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress  that  a 
.safe  container  has  been  developed  and  tested 
which  wUl  not  rupture  under  crash  and 
blast-testing  equivalent  to  the  crash  and 
explosion  of  a  hlgh-flyhig  aircraft. 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  201(c)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  addhig  the  following  text:  "; 
and  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appomted,  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.".  ■ 

Sec.  203.  Section  201(c)  Is  amended  to 
Include  the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  expiration  date  of  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  five  members  first  appointed 
be  deemed  to  have  begun  July  1, 1976.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7001)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  CMr 
Crane)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal  in- 
tervention in  areas  which  are  not  rightly 
the  Government's  province  result  inevi- 
tably In  administrative  bungling  and 


lack  of  foresight.  In  the  case  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
more  commonly  known  as  OSHA,  this 
has  amounted  to  outright  harassment. 

Ever  since  it  became  effective  in  April 
of  1971,  OSHA  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  truism  that  Federal  takeover  of  indi- 
vidual responsibilities  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible way  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 
Enforcement  of  the  act  has  tended  to 
aggravate  rather  than  relieve  the  prob- 
lem to  be  resolved  and  resulted  in  busi- 
ness closedowns,  unemployment,  and 
rising  costs  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  impossible  to  disagree  that  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  work-related  accidents 
is  an  important  and,  certainly,  desirable 
goal.  But  the  attainment  of  that  goal  is 
most  effectively  accomplished  by  those 
individuals  who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
keeping  the  worker  safe,  healthy,  and  on 
the  job — namely,  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee themselves.  Fedeml  i-egulation 
that  consists  of  widesweeping  national 
consensus  standards  is  simply  unsuited 
to  do  tlie  job  which  is  rightly  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual. 

The  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  burden 
imposed  by  OSHA  regulations  has  drawn 
complaints  from  all  facets  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  These  regulations  are  lengthy 
and  tedious,  lacking  in  uniformity,  and 
fail  to  distinguish  between  serious  health 
hazards  and  mere  trivia.  As  Prof.  Murray 
L.  Weidenbaum  puts  it  in  his  recent 
study  on  Government  Mandated  Price 
Increases,  "Most  citizens  will  support  the 
agency's  efforts  to  eliminate  work  envi- 
ronments which  are  associated  with 
lethal  hazards,  but  will  wonder,  in  exas- 
peration or  even  alarm,  why  the  agency 
wastes  its  time  promulgating  and  re- 
scinding a  variety  of  standards  concern- 
ing the  specific  dimensional  requirements 
for  partitions  between  toilets." 

Some  OSHA  rules  even  appear  to  be 
contradictory.  An  example  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Weidenbaum  is  an  OSHA  regula- 
tion tliat  mandates  backup  alarms  on 
vehicles  at  construction  sites.  Yet  simul- 
taneously it  requires  some  employees  to 
wear  earplugs  as  a  protection  against 
noise,  thus  making  it  extremely  difficult 
to  hear  the  alarms. 

The  sheer  bulk  of  the  regulations  is 
intimidating  to  many  small  businessmen 
Equally  urmerving  is  that  businessmen 
with  no  legal  or  scientific  training  are 
unable  to  undei-stand  the  OSHA  regula- 
tions and  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  staff  of 
experts  to  interpret  than.  OSHA  itself 
provides  next  to  no  help  to  businessmen 
trying  to  decipher  its  standards. 

Assuming  a  business  has  succeeded  in 
understanding  the  regulations,  attonpt- 
ing  to  comply  with  them  is  a  whole  other 
problem  in  itself.  The  entire  effectiveness 
of  the  OSHA  regulations  is  based  on  en- 
forced compliance;  that  is,  compliance 
which  is  the  result  of  citation,  penalty 
threat  of  inspection,  or  threat  of  poialty' 
At  the  time  OSHA  was  passed,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  J.  D.  Hodgson,  recog- 
nized that  although  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  was  essential,  It  alone 
could  not  do  the  job.  He  stated  that  co- 
operation throughout  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  volimtai-y  compliance  of 
both  employers  and  employees  were  es- 
sential ingredients  for  success. 
Dr.  Frederick  WilKford  in  his  recent 


monograph  on  the  subject  of  OSHA,  as- 
serts that  "In  a  free  society  with  limited 
police  powers.  compUance  with  the  law 
is  based  primarily  on  individual  accept- 
ance of  the  law  as  just  and  reasonable 
and  on  the  citizens'  voluntary  compli- 
ance. Individuals'  voluntary  compliance 
with  OSHA  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
light  of  OSHA's  limited  police  powers." 
Despite  the  clear  need  for  voluntary 
compliance,  the  administrative  trend 
within  OSHA  has  been  toward  heavy  em- 
phasis oh  enforced  compliance.  ITiis  fact 
is  obvious  in  view  of  OSHA's  organiza- 
tional structm-e,  budget  allocations,  and 
policy.  Dr.  Willilord  reports  that  in  1973, 
35  percent  of  OSHA's  budget  was  allo- 
cated for  enforcement,  while  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  budget  went  to  training,  edu- 
cation, and  information,  the  closest  thins; 
OSHA  has  to  a  strategy  of  voluntary 
compIi;aice. 

Even  if  an  individual  does  desire  to 
bring  his  business  into  compliance  with 
OSHA  regulations,  he  would  be  unable 
to  receive  assistance  or  consultation  from 
an  OSHA  representative.  The  regulations 
include  a  restriction  against  onsite  con- 
sultation provided  in  advance  of  an  offi- 
cial inspection.  In  other  words,  all  in- 
spections are  unannounced,  surprise 
visits  by  OSHA  inspectors  who  have  no- 
knock  authority  to  enter  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, issue  citations,  and  even  close  down 
a  plant  that  they  judge  Is  not  safe  to 
operate.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  a 
bushiess  to  have  an  inspector  visit  its 
workplace  without  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing slapped  with  a  citation  for  some  in- 
fraction of  the  OSHA  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Professor  Weidenbaum  records  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  wie  regional  office  of 
OSHA  that  companies  could  send  photo- 
graphs of  their  premises  to  be  reviewed 
off-site  l«r  the  OSHA  inspectors — in  this 
way,  the  inspector  cannot  issue  a  cita- 
tion for  what  he  does  not  actually  "see." 
The  OSHA  regulations  create  other 
problems.  The  structure  of  the  standards 
seems  to  leave  the  final  responsibility  of 
safeguarding  the  weU-being  <tf  individual 
workers  with  the  employer.  Professor 
Weidenbaum  gives  as  an  examide  one 
case  that  involved  providing  ear  muffs  to 
workers  as  a  protection  against  high 
noise  levels.  An  OSHA  officer  hdd  that 
merely  making  the  ear  muffs  available 
was  not  enough.  They  had  to  be  wwn 
Furthermore,  the  final  responsibility  as- 
suring their  use  rested  with  the  em- 
ployer—otherwise the  employer  would  be 
committing  a  violation.  Tlierefore,  the 
entire  burden  of  assuring  a  safe  working 
envlrcmment  is  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  employer,  rather  than  ddegatiAg 
some  of  the  responsibility  to  each  indi- 
vidual worker. 

A  related  problem  created  by  the  en- 
forcement principle  of  the  OSHA  regu- 
latfaMis  Is  that  as  the  citation  and  pen- 
alty syst«n  is  now  set  up,  there  is  no 
assurance  that,  once  the  citation  has 
been  issued  and  the  fine  paid,  ciunpliance 
will  continue.  The  enforcement  proce- 
dure in  total  is  not  only  unreliable  but 
ineflScient  in  that  it  inequitably  distrib- 
utes the  responsibiUty  for  cmnpllance 
with  health  and  safety  standards  and 
provides  no  iron-clad  guarantee  that 
standards  will  be  adhered  to. 
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The  viholt  subject  boils  down  to  de- 
fining the  pitrpose  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  Obviously,  the 
original  intent  of  the  act  was  to  produce 
a  higher  level  of  job  safety.  Despite  this 
fact,  the  remedial  aspects  of  the  law  have 
been  ovei'shadowed  by  its  punitive  as- 
pects, and  it  would  appear  that  the  act 
does  more  to  punish  the  businessman  by 
seeking  out  the  most  costly  means  of 
meeting  the  statutory  requirements  than 
it  does  to  promote  job  safety. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  an  industry 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  funds  it 
invests  to  meet  Federal  regulations  and 
moneys  it  puts  into  real  production 
equipment,  especially  «-ith  no  "economic 
impact"  statements  available  to  judge 
the  effect  of  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions. Nevertheless,  a  survey  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications'  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics estimated  that  investments  by 
industry  in  health  and  safety  equip- 
ment will  rise  from  $2.5  billion  in  1972 
to  $3.4  bilUon  in  1977.  In  some  cases,  an 
industry's  investment  in  health  and  safe- 
ty constitutes  a  substantial  percentage 
of  its  total  capital  outlay.  In  1973.  Busi- 
ness Week  reported  that  8  percent  of 
the  textile  industry's  investments  end 
12  percent  i '.  the  steel  industry's  invest- 
ments' and  12  percent  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry's Investments  in  1972  were  related 
to  health  and  safety. 

As  an  example  of  the  high  cost  of 
Government  controls,  Professor  Weiden- 
baum  cites  a  recent  study  comimissioned 
by  OSHA.  The  study  estimates  that  "it 
will  cost  American  industry  an  aggre- 
gate of  $13.5  billion  to  bring  existing  fa- 
cilities into  compliance  with  the  current 
OSHA  noise  standard  of  90-A  scale  dec- 
ibels— dbA.  If  the  more  stringent  stand- 
ard of  85  dbA  is  adopted — and  this  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  U.S.  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health — the  compliance  cost  is  expected 
to  Uicrease  to  $31.6  billion." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  business  in  general  has  increased  10 
to  30  percent  due  to  OSHA  regulations. 
Wititu>ut  a  doubt,  a  large  portion  of  the 
increased  cost  is  translated  into  in- 
creased commodity  prices,  and  it  is  the 
consumer  who  must  Inevitably  pay  the 
high  price  of  Government  controls.  For 
example.  Engineering  News  Record  re- 
ported in  August  1972,  that  OSHA  regu- 
lations mandated  a  $4,315  increase  in 
the  base  price  of  a  new  Caterpillar  D-9 
tractor. 

Investments  in  health  and  safety  may 
be  considered  to  some  extent  as  invest- 
ments in  employee  productivity  since  the 
intent  of  such  investment  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  man-hours  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  dlsaUUtgr.  In  his  study.  Professor 
Weidenbaum  points  out  that  in  making 
investments,  an  economist  Is  not  only 
concerned  with  the  actual  amount  of 
capital  to  be  invested,  he  also  considers 
the  alternative  uses  to  which  the  capital 
could  be  put.  That  is,  he  must  take  into 
account  the  "opportunity  cost"  of  his  re- 
sources. 

Paul  McCracken,  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  Business  Review,  explains  op- 
portunity cost  this  way: 

BesoviroM  oaed  In  one  direction  are  then 
not  ftTkluUe  to  be  xvmi  elsewhere.  Wbether 


they  should  be.  so  used,  therefore,  I  depends 
not  only  on  whether  the  intende  1  use  is 
"good."  but  on  whether  it  is  better  ;han  the 
uses  to  which  the  resources  could  <|therwlse 
be  put. 
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With  tills  thought  in  mind, 
teresting  to  note  that  for  man; 
tries  the  time  lost  due  to  injui  ies 
illness  off  the  job  is  far  more  tljan 
resulting  from  on-the-job  ha2 
fessor  Weidenbaum  lists  the  ex^ple 
Exxon  who  has  estimated  that 
related  diseases  account  for  96  p4-cent 
time  lost  due  to  disability.  If  we 
that  tliis  is  an  average  figiue  for 
in  general,  then  it  would  seem 
pensive   OSHA   mandated 
apply  to  only  4  percent  of  absenteeism 
resulting  from  disability. 

Another  interesting  effect  of 
regulations,  discussed  by 
denbaiun,  is  the  "annoimcement 
This  phenomenon  has   been  rjted 
economists  for  many  years  in 
of  taxation  and  Government  speidin 
consists  of  individuals  anticipating 
preparing  for  a  change  in  the 
ment's  fiscal  policy  while  the  c 
still  being  considered  and  ljefore|t 
tually  enacted.  Anticipated 
Government   regulatory   prografis 
produce  similar  results.  In  s 
just  the  threat  of  impending  erfcroach- 
ment  on  an  industry  by  OSHA 
small  businessmen  to  close  do 
businesses. 

In  the  words  of  Proiessor 
baum: 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Hea 
one  of  those  regulatory  innovatiois 
objectives  are  so  worthy  that  critic 
on  the  defensive  to  prove  that  the 
devoid  of  human  conipa.sslotu 

In  the  case  of  OSHA,  though.Jthe  law 
has  lost  sight  of  its  original  ol  jective: 
That  of  creating  a  safer  workif g  envi- 
ronment. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspect 
act  is  that  since  its  enactment 
show  that  work-related 
increased.  In  1970,  before  OSH/ 
200  on-the-job  accidents  were 
for  the  entire  year.  In  1972,  aft^ 
went  into  effect,  3,100,000 
reported  for  only  a  half-year 
fact  proves  mast  convincingly 
f  ectiveness  of  the  act, 

The  OSHA  regulations  have 
overly  voluminous  and  complex 
guage  barely  understandable  bj 
scientist  or  a  lawyei'.  But  the 
complaint  of  all  concerns  the 
punitive  nature  of  the  law  end 
rect  power  it  gives  to  the 
Labor  literally  to  put  a  compan  r 
business. 

The  fact  is,  as  William  S.  Low4,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  A.  P.  Green  Refrac- 
tories Co.,  told  a  House  committt  i  on  en- 
vironmental problems,  that  Ol  IHA  "is 
presently  creating  more  conceri .  within 
the  small  business  community  t  lan  any 
other  legislation  passed  in  recen  years." 
The  result  of  OSHA's  activities-  -and  of 
other  new  Federal  regulatory  e  forts  as 
well — is  to  increase  the  overh  ;ad  ex- 
penses of  most  manufacturers.  B  it  in  the 
end,  it  is  not  just  small  buslnessi  len  who 
need  to  be  concerned,  but  all  ta  cpayers, 
for  higher  costs  to  producers  wtl  Inevi- 
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tably  result  In  higher  prices;  thai  con- 
veniently handing  the  increased  cqsts  to 
consumers. 

Dr.  Williford  provides  a  concise  dnaly- 
sis  of  the  economic  effect  of  OSHA^egu- 
lations : 


The   economic   Impact   of  new 
and  the  economic  cost  of  compliance  w|th  ex 
istlng  standards  relate  directly  to 
price  levels,  productivity,  profit  level^, 
employment.  Recognition  must  be 
the  fact   that  the   cost  of  complylnj 
OSHA  is  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
iness.  Such  increases,  in  most  cases 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
prices    for    products    produced.    Obvfoiisly 
these  price  increases  feed  inflation. 
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The  Occupational  Ssifety  and 
Act  of  1970  embodies  no  new  conc4>ts 
the  field  of  occupational  health  and 
ty.  It  did  not  create  the  concept 
safety:  it  merely  extended  the 
nienfs  say  on  the  matter  to  all  fadets  of 
the  business  and  industrial  commjnity 

Ever  siiice  its  enactment,  the  d^nand 
and  public  pressure  for  the  reform 
peal  of  the  OSHA  law  has  been 
The  law  is  simply  too  general  and 
ible  to  cover  effectively  the  millidns 
different  individual  working  situ  itions 
which  occur  day  to  day.  Govemmer  t 
ulation  of  this  form,  which  spends 
dreds  of  millions  of  taxpayer  doUi  rs 
a  poorly  conceived  program,  conv  ncing 
only  in  its  ineffectiveness,  is  unptf-don 
able.  OSHA  must  be  repealed 
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SUPPORT  MOUNTS  FOR  El^ACT- 
MENT  OP  THE  JOBS  CREiVTION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  bnder 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g  ;ntle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  KeiJp)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  con- 
tinues to  mount  for  passage  of  th(  Jobs 
Creation  Act. 

This  important  tax  reform  legi^ation 
is  designed  to  accelerate  the  fore  lation 
of  the  investment  capital  required  to  ex- 
pand both  job  opportunities  anc  pro- 
ductivity in  the  private  sector  rf  the 
economy.  It  is  done  without  add  tional 
reliance  on  Government.  And,  it  1  done 
through  the  removal  or  lessening  (  f  dis- 
incentives to  capital  formatior]  now 
found  in  our  tax  laws. 
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I   am  joined  in  the  bipartisai  i 
nationwide  cosponsorshlp  of 
portation  legislation  by  Mr, 
Texas ;  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Colorad » 
Ashbrook,    of    Ohio;    Mr. 
Mai-j'land;  Mr.  Beard,  of  Tennesse  ; 
Broomfield.  of  Michigan;  Mr 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Burgener,  of 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Kentucky;  Mr. 
BEKC,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Clancy,  of 
Mr.  Del  Clawsok,  of  California 
Cohi:n,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Conlan, 
zona;  Mr.  Crane,  of  Illinois:  Mr. 
W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Derwin 
Illinois;  Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio;  Mr, 
iNSON,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Dditcam,  o 
nessee;  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Alabami 
Emery,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Esch,  of 
igan:  Mr.  Eshlemak,  of 
Mr.  Prenzel,  of  Minnesota;  Mr, 
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of  New  York;  Mr.  Goldwater,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  GooDLmo,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ml*.  Grassley,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Guyer,  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Haoedorn,  of  Mlmiesota;  Mr. 
Hansen,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Hastings,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Heinz,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Hillis, 
of  Indiana;  Mrs.  Holt,  of  Mai-yland;  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Michigan;  Mi-.  Hyde,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Kasten,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Ketchum, 
of  California;  Mr.  Kindness,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Latta,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Lent,  of  New 
York:    Mr.    Lott,    of    Mississippi;    Mr. 
LUJAN,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  McClory,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  McCollister,  of  Nebraska; 
Mr.  Madigan,  of  lUinois;  Mr.  Martin,  of 
North  Carolina :  Mr.  Mathis,  of  Georgia : 
Mr.  Michel,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Milford,  of 
Texas:  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Mississippi: 
Mr.  MooRE,  of  Louisiana;   Mr.  Myers, 
of   Indiana;    Mr.   O'Brien,    of   Illinois; 
Mrs.  Pettis,  of  California;  Mr.  Pressler, 
of  South   Dakota;    Mr.  Quie,   of  Min- 
nesota;   Mr.    QuiLLEN,    of    Tennessee; 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Virginia;   Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT.    of    California;     Mr.     Runnels, 
of     New     Mexico;      Mr.     Sarasin,     of 
Connecticut;  Mr.  Shuster,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;   Mr.    Sebelius,    of    Kansas;    Mr. 
SiKES,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Spence,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Steelman,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Steiger,    of    Arizona;    Mr.    Symms,    of 
Idaho;    Mr.   Thone,   of  Nebraska;    Mr. 
Treen,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
of  Michigan;  Mr.  Waggonner.  of  Louisi- 
ana; Mr.  Walsh,  of  New  York;  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  of  Virginia.  In  addition, 
Mr.  McDonald,  of  Georgia  has  intro- 
duced the  measure  without  title  in.  This 
is  nearly  80  Members  of  the  House. 

PROVISIONS   OP   THE   PROPOSAI. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  help  sub- 
stantially and  dramatically  to  create  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  It 
would  encourage  additional  savings  and 
investments  by  individuals,  stimulate 
liome  construction  and  plant  expansion, 
cause  major  new  equipment  purchases, 
assure  an  increase  in  real  purchasing 
power  by  the  work  force,  and  help  assure 
the  continuity  of  family  busmesses  and 
farming  operations.  It  would,  conse- 
quently, begin  a  major  nationwide  shift 
from  tax-consuming  jobs  to  tax-generat- 
ing jobs  and  would  reduce  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  similar  aid 
through  a  reduced  need  for  them— and 
all  without  dependency  on  new  or  ex- 
panded Federal  grants  or  loan  programs. 

The  proposed  act  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

First,  it  allows  an  exclusion  from  gross 
Income  of  quahfied  additional  savings 
and  investments  made  during  a  tax 
year— an  exclusion  up  to  $1,000  or  $2,000 
for  a  married  couple  filing  a  joint  return. 

Second,  it  eliminates  the  present  sys- 
tem of  double  taxation  of  common  divi- 
dends by  excluding  dividends  paid  by 
domestic  corporations  from  gross  Income 

Third,  it  grants  a  $1,000  exclusion 
from  capital  gains  for  each  capital  trans- 
action qualifying. 

Fourth,  it  grants  an  extension  of  time 
for  payment  of  estate  taxes  where  the 
estate  consists  largely  of  small  business 
niterests. 

Fifth,  it  Increases  the  estate  tax  ex- 
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emption  for  family  operations  to  $200,- 
000. 

Sixth,  it  amends  tlie  corporate  normal 
tax  ra  ,e  and  increases  the  corporate  sur- 
tax exemption,  including  provisions  for 
reduced  taxes  for  small  bushiess,  to  give 
an  effective  coiporate  income  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  range  of  6  percent. 

Seventh,  it  increases  the  mvestment 
tax  credit  to  15  percent  and  makes  it 
permanent. 

Eighth,  it  allows  taxable  year  price- 
level  adjustments  in  property  and  allows 
increases  in  class  life  variances  for  pur- 
poses of  depreciation— the  latter  in- 
creasing the  asset  depreciation  range— 
ADR — from  20  to  40. 

Ninth,  it  provides  for  a  complete  write- 
off in  1  year  of  required  but  nonproduc- 
tive pollution  control  facillUes  and 
equipment. 

Tenth,  it  provides  for  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  financing,  giving  our 
work  force  a  bigger  stake  in  the  produc- 
tivity and  profits  of  corporations. 

Smely.  this  bUl  alone  wUl  not  accom- 
plish all  that  must  be  done  to  assure  an 
adequate  investment  of  job-creating 
capital  over  the  next  decade,  but  it  is  the 
important  first  step. 

To  avoid  f nistration  of  this  bill's  pur- 
poses we  must  also  start  concentrathig 
on  means  to  reduce  Government  deficit 
spending— because  tlie  borrowing  that 
deficit  spending  necessitates  pre-empts 
private  capital  needs  out  of  the  avaUable 
money  markets.  We  need  to  require  more 
stable  and  less  inflationary  monetary 
policies.  We  must  reduce  the  massive  de- 
gree of  Government  regulation  which 
requires  businesses  to  turn  otherwise 
productive  uses  of  capital  into  nonpro- 
ductive uses  and  prevents  competition. 
And,  we  must  stimulate  personal  savings. 
Wliile  some  Members  may  not  individ- 
ually endorse  every  single  provision  we 
all  agree  that  we  must  beghi  these  steps 
toward  greater  capital  formation  if  we 
wish  to  help  preserve  our  free  and  pros- 
perous way  of  life. 

AMERICA   IS   PALLING    BEHIND    IN   CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT    AND   GROWTH 

During  the  1960's  the  United  States 
had  the  worst  record  of  capital  invest- 
ment among  the  major  industrialized 
nations  of  the  free  world.  Correspond- 
ingly, our  records  of  productivity  growth 
and  overall  economic  growth  diulng  this 
period  were  also  among  the  lowest  of  the 
major  industrialized  nations.  As  other 
naUons  have  channeled  relatively  more 
of  their  resources  into  capital  invest- 
ment and  have  acquired  more  modem 
plants  and  equipment,  they  have  eroded 
our  competitive  edge  in  world  markets. 
The  logical  consequence  of  such  patterns 
has  occurred:  The  loss  of  jobs  in  the 
American  work  force.  That  the  present 
recession— hacluding  the  high  level  of 
unemployment — is  a  direct  consequence 
of  our  Government's  economic  policies 
and  tax-and-spend-and-tax  programs  of 
the  past  years  is  an  inescapable  conclu- 
sion. 

INVESTMENT    AND    PROSPERrTT    MUST    CO    HAND 
IN  HAND 

It  is  time  this  Nation— and  this  Con- 
gress—be more  fully  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  capital  investment 
and  prosperity.  History  shows  that  true 


prosperity,  measured  in  real  and  con- 
stant terms.  Is  a  direct  consequence  of 
increases  in  capital  investment  per  cap- 
ita. Yet  in  tei-ms  of  constant  1958  dollars, 
the  gross  nonresidential  fixed  mvestment 
per  person  added  to  the  civilian  work 
force  in  our  country  has  declined  bv  an 
appreciable  17  percent  in  the  past  18 
!eai-s,  down  from  $49,500  to  $41,000. 

America  is  losing  its  prosperity.  It  is 
losing  the  spirit  essential  to  encourage  a 
full  economic  recovers'.  It  is  forfeiting 
reliance  on  the  forces  of  a  free  economy 
and  the  marketplace  as  the  surest  means 
of  i-ecovery.  substituting  for  it  a  false 
belief  that  Government  deficits  can  do  it 
for  us.  There  is  no  basis  for  that  belief  in 
recorded  history. 

THE    FFBRC7ARY    5    STATEMENT   ON    FREE 

i;nterprise  alternatives 
On  Febi-uary  5  of  this  year,  I  had  the 
honor  of  leading  a  colloquy  on  the  House 
floor,  through  which  30  Members  pre- 
.sented  a  statement  on  alternative  eco- 
nomic policies.  For  us,  we  drew  the  line 
beyond  which  we  would  not  go  in  seeing 
tlie  continuing  erosion  of  individual  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  this  coimtry — an  ero- 
sion of  freedom  occasioned  by  once- 
gradual,  now-accelerating  intervention 
by  Government  in  the  economic  affairs 
of  the  people.  That  statement  read  in 
pai-t: 

We  believe  that  solutions  to  our  dual  eco- 
nomic problems  of  inflation  and  recession  lie 
in  returning  decision-making  to  the  people 
through  Uie  forces  of  the  marketplace— let- 
tmg  the  people  decide  what  to  produce,  sell 
and  buy,  and  at  what  price  levels.  The  pricing 
mechanism  of  the  marketplace,  derived  from 
the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand,  Is  a 
laort  efficient,  productive  and  stable  regula- 
tor of  the  economy  than  government  can 
ever  be.  No  government  agencv  or  official  ts 
as  capable  of  making  such  decisions  as  are 
the  people  through  the  voluntary  exchange 
of  goods  and  services.  To  believe  otherwise  is 
to  deny  the  basic  tenets  of  democracy  and 
liberty. 

We  also  believe  increased  productivity— 
not  compulsory  rationing,  allocations  or 
regulations  and  controls— is  the  basic  answer 
to  our  problems.  We  believe  prosperity  to  be 
related  direcUy  to  the  amount  of  capital  in. 
vested  in  increased  production.  We  believe 
over-concentration  on  consumption,  foetered 
by  government  policy,  has  led  to  inadequate 
attention  to  the  production  which  restUts  In 
unproved  efficiency,  more  Jobs  at  higher  pay 
and  more  goods  at  less  cost. 


Finally,  we  believe  oiu-  economic  ills— 
from  heavy  inflation  to  rising  unemploy- 
ment, from  high  interest  rates  to  inade- 
quate capital  formation,  from  exorbitant 
fuel  costs  to  anticompetitive  regulatory 
practices-^ave  one  root  cause:  PoUcies 
of  Oovemment.  prmcipally  those  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  inflation. 

We,  therefore,  propose  the  following: 
Controlling  the  runaway  growth  of 
Government  and  the  soaring  increases  in 
Federal  expenditures  and  deficits,  in  an 
effort  to  better  balance  the  budget  This 
would  reduce  the  need  for  Government 
borrowing  from  the  capital  markets  and 
would  put  a  brake  on  the  inflationary 
expansion  of  the  money  supply. 

The  enactmrait  of  job-creating,  ac- 
celerated capital  formation  techniques, 
sufficient  to  insure  the  fuU  pitxluctive 
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capacity  of  this  country  and  the  millions 
of  jobs  which  would  flow  from  such  full 
capacity. 

It  is  in  furtherance  of  that  statement 
tliat  we  offer  for  the  consideraticm  of 
this  Congress — and  the  people  it  repre- 
sents— the  Jobs  Creation  Act. 

INCKEASES    XH    PMVATE    INVESTMENT    AVOn> 
DIJ>eMOENCE    OK   GOVERNMENT 

An  increase  In  private  investment  is 
the  key  to  avoiding  dependency  on  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  de- 
pendency deprives  our  economy  of  the 
means  of  assuring  such  private  invest- 
ment growth.  There  can  be  no  rise  in  the 
absolute  standard  of  living  i^ithout  in- 
creases in  private  investment  In  plant 
and  machinerj-.  and  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease m  that  private  investment  when 
Government  continues  to  take  massive 
percentages  of  the  peoples'  livelihood  in 
the  form  of  dii-ect  taxes  and  indirect 
inflation. 

Real  economic  benefits  flow  from  ade- 
quate capital  investment — increased 
wages,  growth  in  additional  investment, 
higher  return  to  investors,  improved  pro- 
duction efiOciency  and  the  lowermg  of 
costs  stemming  from  such  efficiency,  and 
an  increase  in  goods  and  services. 

Yet,  as  I  indicated  a  few  moments  ago, 
America  is  falling  behind  in  its  invest- 
ment rate.  Tlie  amount  of  money  added 
to  our  industrial  plant  for  each  person 
added  to  the  labor  force  in  the  1970°s  is 
22  percent  below  what  was  invested  be- 
tween 1956  and  1965,  as  an  example.  As 
another  example — one  drawing  a  foreign 
parallel — while  we,  have  teen  drifting. 
Prance  and  Germany  have  doubled  theii- 
Industrial  capacity  and  Japan  has  tiii.>lcd 
Its. 

If  tlxis  rate  continues,  there  will  be  a 
capital  shortfall  of  $1,500,000,000,000 — 
$1.5  trillion — over  the  next  10  years  in 
what  it  will  take  to  just  stay  even  at  the 
standard  of  living  we  now  enjoy.  This 
shortfall  means  we  will  be  imderinvest- 
Ing  $400  million  each  and  every  day  for 
a  full  decade. 

To  supply  the  world  with  enough  oil 
by  1985,  the  petroleum  industry  alone 
needs  to  spend  over  $220  million  per  day. 
Investment  of  $370  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  win  be  required  for  refineries 
and  other  processing  facilities,  tankers, 
pipelines,  the  vast  market  distribution 
system,  and  the  costly  equipment  needed 
to  achieve  and  maintain  environmental 
standards.  Capital  needs  and  explora- 
tion for  that  industry  are  another  $400 
billion.  And.  the  Industry  will  have  to 
pay  $400  billion  more  as  returns  on  in- 
vestment, payment  of  debts,  and  the 
making  of  additicms  to  working  capital. 

If  we  find  the  capital  to  make  up  for 
the  potential  shortfaU  of  $1.5  trillion,  we 
could  reduce  poverty  1^  10  million  peo- 
ple, create  20  mllUan  new  Jobs.  30  mil- 
lion new  boustaw  uoltB,  and  a  7S-percent 
increase  In  the  standard  of  living.  lUs 
is  an  obJectiTe  well  worth  the  pursuit  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Natioo. 

utvasnoDrr  n  what  oiotmi  jobs 

In  frtmplHit  tenns.  inyestment  is  what 
creates  Jobs. 

If  a  flompmy  adds  100  extra  Jobs  to  its 
payroll,  hera  is  what  it  meaiM  for  a  com- 
munity: SSI  mora  people.  97  nuve 
households.  79  more  children,  $1,036,000 
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additional  personal  Income  per  year; 
$490,000  more  in  bank  dcposi  ;s;  $565,000 
more  in  retail  sales  per  yes  r 

Sixty-eight  workers  emplc^ed 
manufacturing,  as  follows: 
sale  and  retail  trade,  3  in 
17  in  professional  services, 
portation.  commercial,  and 
business  and  personal 
finance,  insurance  and  real 
in  other  industry. 

The  $565,000  more  in  retil  sales  per 
year  breakdown  as  follows:  $119,000  in 
groceries.  $43,000  in  eating  and  dining 
places,  $59,000  in  departm  snt  stores, 
$30,000  in  clothing  and  shoes ,  $89,000  in 
auto  dealers.  $41,000  in  gi  s  stations. 
$23,000  in  lumber  yards  and  building 
material  dealers,  $19,000  in  Irug  stores, 
$26,000  in  furniture  and  ho^ie  furnish- 
ings, and  $116,000  in  other 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is 
More  jobs. 

PrBMC    SERVICE    JOBS    ARF   NOT   TI 
fNEMPLOYMENT 

A  study  released  List  mofi 
American  Enterprise  Institu 
lie  Policy  Research  of  Washi  i 
and  authored  by  Alan  Fechtjr 
research  economist  at  the 
tute,  shows  convincingly  why 
the  tools  of  Government — 
ice  emplcyment  programs 
works   programs — are   no 
every  full  $1   billion  in 
money  spent,  no  more  than 
are  created,  and  they  are 
nent.    If    this    Congress    v.er 
spent    $8    billion — as    some 
jiosed — in  additional  public 
ployment  this  year,  it  would 
emplcyment  by  only  400,000 
reduction  of  only  about  on 
percent  in  the  unemploymen 

There  has  to  be  a  better 
a  better  way.  It  is  reliance 
slve  $1.4  trillion  per  year 
create  these  jobs,  which  it 
choking,  strangling  hands 
ment  policy  and  control  an 
that  economy. 

I  have  already  enumeratec 
sions  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
projected  impact  on  the 
indicated,  it  will  not  do  the 
but  it  is  a  crucial  first 
those  cosponsoring  the 
also  coeponsored  other  bills 
effect  the  other  components 
nomic  recovery  program — le; 
penditures    and    reducing 
stabilizing    monetary    policy 
regulatory  controls,  et  cetera 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  will 
c(xnplish   these  objectives 
Government's  tax  demands 
uals  and  business, 

THE  PEOPLE  PAT  AIX 

And.  if  there  is  anything 
tain  about  taxes,  it  is  that 
pay  all  taxes.  They  pay  som ; 
rectly:   Individual  income 
taxes,  gasoline  and  fuel  taxe  s 
estate  taxes.  They  pay  otlien 
through   higher    prices    the; 
goods  and  services  they 
porate  Income  taxes,   real 
sales  taxes  paid  by 
fcMth.  But,  they  pay  them  all. 

Against    this    background-l-that    the 
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people    ultimately    pay    all 
think  it  is  enlightening  to 
taxes  paid  by  just  one  ___ 
corporation  which  last  year 
over  2,000  tax  returns.  That  _. 
and   ultimately   the   consimie 
products,  paid  44  separate  tax( 
lows : . 

Federal:   corporation  income    . 
cial  seciu-ity  tax,  unemploym^it 
ance  tax,  stamp  taxes,  motor 
tax,  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax 
aircraft  use  tax. 

State:  corporation  income 
ration  franchise  tax,  capital 
corporation  business  license 
ration  filing  tax,  corporation 
intangible  property  tax, 
insiu-ance  contributions,  w._„ 
pensation,   installment  loans 
finance  company  license  tax 
ceipts  tax.  repossessions  sales 
retail  sales  license  tax. 
ne.ss   license   lax,   sales   and 
motor  vehicle  fuel  tax,  mot 

license  fees,  business  and ^ 

disability  benefit  tax,  highway 
corporation  qualification  fees 
crty  transfer  tax,  and  mortg 
ing  tax. 

Local:   sales  and  use  taxes, 
property  tax,  real  property  tax, 
tion  income  tax.  retail  businejs 
tnx,  wholesale  business  tax, 
tax,  financial  business  license 
ness  and  occupation  tax,  moU  r 
registration  fees,  real  property 
tax,  water  taxes,  sewer  taxes. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HIGR  CORPORATE 
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We  siiould  begin  to  reduce  . 
tf.x  burdens  borne  directly  by 
porations  and  ultimately  by  .. 
And,  we  should  reduce  them, 
corporate  taxes  mean 
things. 

First.    They    must   pass 

taxes  to  the  consumers  in  the 
higher  prices.  Almost  all 
come  comes  from  sales.  The 
recover  the  costs  of  taxes  is, 
what  they  charge  for  goods  and  ., 
If  corporate  taxes  were  reduced 
all  of  us  pay  could  be  reduced. 

Second.  They  have  less  net 
spend   for   inventory 
placement   of   equipment,   ^_ 
new  equipment,  and  expansion 
facilities.  That  means  a  loss 
two  ways.  It  means  the  _ 
trades  which  build  the  plants  „p.. 
building  them,  so  unemployme  it 
construction  trades  goes  up  or 
go  down.  It  also  means  the  . 
in  the  company  that  wanted 
its  equipment  or  the  deferral  ol 
create  new  jobs  because  additiqnal 
equipment  and  facilities  have 
bought  or  built. 

Third.   The   companies  payi|ig 
high  corporate  taxes  do  not  : 
cient  f  imds  to  pay  higher  salar 
employees  or  to  increase  the  sljare 
by  the  company  to  retirement 
sion  funds  or  to  increase  oth^r 
benefits.  Tliis  means  less  Income 
work  force. 

Fourth.  The  companies  are 
less  funds  from  which  to  pay 
to  those  who  own  shares  of  sto^k 
companies — and  that  Is  million 
pie — little  people,  middle-clas! 
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working  men  and  women,  retired  people, 
widows — ^who  depend  upon  dividends  to 
maintain  their  standards  of  Urlnff. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  addressed  to 
tills  problem. 

H.-lOTCTUn    LOSSES    IN    TREASURY    REVENIC    CAW 
BE      OFFSET 

A  question  can  be  raised  concerning  tlie 
!Ji  ojected  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
which  would  result  from  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  That  is  a  legitimate  question, 
lor  we  should  all  have  concern  over  the 
deficits  created  by  government  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  its  revenue.  Crowding 
out  of  investment  capital  would  be  a  x-e- 
sult,  and  that  would  be  counterproductive 
to  the  purposes  of  this  logislation. 

Several  points  are  in  order. 

The  sponsors  of  thi.s  legislation  are  on 
record  in  support  of  reduced  Federal 
spending.  In  addition  to  advocating  this 
revenue-reduction  bill,  we  have,  individ- 
ually and  often  collectively,  pointed  out 
areas  where  spending  should  be  cut  and 
we  have  voted  to  make  those  cuts.  It  is 
oiur  hope  the  gi-owth  of  government  can 
be  reduced,  and  we  will  work  toward  that 
.foal. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the  loss-es 
ui  revenue  wiU  be  substantiaUy  offset  by 
additional,  other  revenues  generated 
thiough  increased  productivity  and  jobs. 
That  will  reduce  the  loss.  In  addition. 
Federal  expenditures  will  decrease 
through  enactment  of  the  bill,  principal- 
ly through  people  mo\1ng  from  tax-con- 
suming unemployment  and  shnilar  gov- 
ernment-sustained benefits  to  tax-gen- 
erating jobs.  That  will  reduce  the  loss 
even  more. 

On  April  21  the  Economics  Division  of 
the  Congi-essional  Research  Service  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  prepared  an  analysis 
of  projected  losses  in  revenue  which 
would  result  from  enactment  of  the  bill- 
without  any  offsets  from  additional  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  following  table  sum- 
marizes that  analysis: 


PROJECT  to  tOSSES  IN  REVENUE: 
Iln  biOion;  of  dollsr;] 


Protected 
Section     Subject  '""^^ 

1"' Tax  credits  for  QBaliBcJiavinss  ami  invest-      15-13 

102 Exclusion  from  gross  income  ot  amounts  re-  7 

cmad  by  an  individual  as  dividends  from 
.  domestic  corporations. 

JUj Liniited  exclusion  of  certain  capiUI  gains  <r\ 

*"♦ Extensions  of  time  for  payment  of  estate  tax  \A 

whert  estate  consists  largely  of  interest 
inc  .  w  «'<»•'»  held  bnsinesa. 

4X? '."}?'•?•*  '"  '*"•''»  f«"iiing  operations 2 

5Xi *<iii«tnients  of  corporate  normal  tax  rates..  1  2  1.5 

202 Increase  in  rnvesfment  credit.  e 

;Si Increase  in  corporate  surtax  exemption.."."  .  g 

<"* Taxable  year  price  level  adjustroenti  in  7  3 

property. 

205,      .  Increase  in  class  life  variance  for  purposes  1  "  1  5 

of  depreciation.  ■■■' 

20»j  ....  Alternative  amortization  for  pollutional  con-  1 
Irol  facilities. 

3"' tmployse  stock  ownership  plan  Inancing..         (<) 

.h.'i'^i'**  ^^\  '"'"  **?""♦  increases  in  revenue  generated 
leg?s"aUonI     *'     «»"<""'«  »<:»''''«>  •'•sing  from  enactment  of 

i  Estimate  combined  with  sec.  20*  estimate. 
'  Negligible. 

*  Caniiot  be  computed  because  no  way  to  ascertain  the  defraa 
jf  participation.  >«:*'•• 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  provisions  would, 
m  simimary,  reduce  Individual  paid  taxes 
within  a  range  from  $12.2  blUlon  to  $20.2 


billion,  and  would  reduce  corporate  taxes 
in  a  range  from  $16.6  billion  to  about 
$17.2  billion.  The  total  investment-creat- 
ing and  job-creating  tax  reductton  would 
be  from  $28.8  bilUmi  to  $37.4  billion. 

Let  me  now  tium  to  how  these  cuts 
would  be  specifically  offset. 

The  act  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
analyses  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
of  New  York  City. 

The  analysis  indicated  mcrea.scd  eco- 
nomic activity  would  add  about  $75  bil- 
lion to  the  overall  gross  national  prod- 
uct each  immediate  year.  This  would 
entail  additional  Federal  Government 
revenues  of  about  $25  bUlion.  The  proc- 
ess, however,  would  not  completely  oc- 
cur within  the  first  year,  and  it  would 
take  2  years  for  the  full  effects  of  the 
tax  cut  to  be  felt.  The  tax  cut  would  be, 
therefore,  about  $60  billion,  with  off- 
settins?  revenues  of  about  $25  billion. 
This  would  leave  about  $35  billion  in 
total  revetiue  losses  for  the  first  2 
jears. 

The  analysis  then  points  out  that 
there  would,  however,  be  an  impact  on 
Goverrmient  .spending  too.  Unemploy- 
ment insm-ance  payments,  for  example, 
v»"ould  be  lower,  as  would  welfare  pay- 
ments, especially  on  food  stamps.  Trans- 
fer pasrments  for  unemployment  pro- 
grams would  probably  drop  by  a  ctmiu- 
lative  total  of  $15  billion,  and  food  stamp 
expenditures  could  be  reduced  by  an  ad- 
ditional $2.2  blUion.  The  net  Impact 
would  be  a  cumulative  deficit  over  the 
2-year  period  of  $17.8  billion,  or  $8.9  bil- 
lion per  year. 

Yet,  even  these  lasses  may  be  totally 
overcome.  We  have  an  excellent  recent 
corporate  tax  cut  parallel  from  which  to 
make  this  judgment. 

Several  years  ago  tlie  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment cut  its  corporate  taxes  drastical- 
ly. The  effective  rate  of  taxation  was  re- 
duced from  49  percent  to  40  percent, 
amid  cries  that  It  would  bring  about  a 
substantial  decline  In  revenue  to  the 
treasmy.  Yet,  because  of  the  substantial 
increase  in  productivity  and  Jobs  gen- 
erated by  the  tax  cut— through  the  re- 
moval of  disincentives  to  investment 

there  were  no  losses  in  revenue.  Instead 
of  the  $450  milUon  net  loss  projected  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  a  $250  million 
surplus  was  generated.  This  Canadian 
experience  Is  dealt  with  quite  extensively 
in  remarks  which  I  made  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  120,  part  31,  pages 
41907-41908. 

We  know  what  this  bill  wiU  do.  It  will 
create  jobs,  cause  additional  home  con- 
struction and  plant  expansion,  cause  ma- 
jor new  equipment  purchases,  and  so 
forth.  AH  of  this  will  automatically  gen- 
erate additional  revenue  for  the  Treasury 
in  the  form  of  corporate  taxes  paid  on 
increased  business  activity.  This  will 
happen  because  of  the  expanded  volume 
of  business  activity— not  because  of  the 
continuance  of  too  high  an  effective  tax 
rate — and  because  people  who  were  on 
unemployment  and  other  forms  of  relief 
go  back  to  woi*. 

COMMnTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS  TO  HEAR  TAX 
EEFORM  TESTIMONY  STARTING  NEXT  WTEK 

Mr.  Speaker,  we.  the  cosponsors  of  this 
measure,  Intend  to  pui-sue  its  enactment 
actively. 


The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  annoimced  the  convening  of 
extensive  hearings  on  tax  reform  mea- 
sm-es.  This  would,  of  course.  Include  bills 
such  as  the  Jobs  Creation  Act;  the  Accel- 
erated Capital  Formation  Act  Introduced 
by  Ml-.  F^tENZEL  of  Minnesota,  myself. 
and  many  others;  the  Capital  Recovery 
Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Wacgonker  of 
Loiiisiana  and  Mr.  Akcher  of  Texas  and 
ol  which  I  am  honored  to  join  in  cospon- 
.sorship;  and  other  measures  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  ends. 

Those  hearings  will  commence  next 
Monday.  June  23;  will  run  through  July: 
and,  will  begin  again  in  September  after 
the  August  recess. 

But.  if  any  member  of  the  public 
wishes  to  request  to  testify  before  the 
committee  on  tax  reform — including  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act— the  cutoff  date  for 
receipt  by  the  committee  of  those  re- 
quests is  next  Thursday,  June  26 — onlv 
1  week. 

I  am  informed  Uirough  the  chairman 
'Mr.  Ullman)  that  all  requests  should 
be  submitted  to  John  M.  Martm,  Jr. 
Chief  Counsel.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  room  1102,  Longworth  Hou.se  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515 
telephone  number  202-225-3625.  It '  is 
of  ci-ucial  importance  that  this  be  done 
and  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  preserve  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  our  society — and  there 
wnnot  long  exist  any  type  of  freedom 
without  economic  freedom — ^then  we 
must  begin  now  to  reduce  the  overwhelm- 
ing burden  of  taxes  placed  on  our  Na- 
tion s  productive  capacity.  This  bill  is  the 
ci-ucial  first  major  step  in  that  direction 
If  we  truly  cherish  individual  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  economic  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  will  enact  tliis  biU  and  do  so  vcrv 
.soon. 

THi.  REVISED  TE.XT  OF  THE  Blli 

The  text  of  the  bills  introduced  on 
May  21  has  been  made  subject  to  about 
20  clarifying  and  technical  amendments. 
They  are,  nonetheless,  of  Importance 

The  text  of  the  bills  introduced  yes- 
terday, H.R.  8053  and  HH.  8054,  are  the 
revised,  "clean"  versions.  It  is  Important 
for  those  who  are  following  this  legisla- 
tion closely  Uiat  all  future  references  to 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act  be  made  to  the 
bills  Introduced  yesterday,  and  not  to  the 
previously  Introduced  measures. 

In  order  that  all  Members,  as  well  as 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
which  it  was  refeiTed,  and  the  pubUc 
know  specifically  what  the  provisions  of 
the  new,  "clean"  bill  are  and  will  do  I 
am.  at  this  point,  includhig  the  full  text 
of  yesterday's  bills: 

H.R.  8053  AND  H.R.  8054 

A  bU!  to  accelerate  the  formation  o.'  V-e 
luvestmeut  capital  reqiilred  to  expana  -ooth 
Job  opportunities  and  productivity  m  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  ana  House 
of  Kepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainertca  in  Congress  tuisetnbled.  That  this 

^^,^J  ^  *^****  '■  "»•   "JolM  Creation  Act 
of  1976  . 

Sec.  2.  Table  op  Contents.— 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAXES 
Sec.  101.  Tu  cndita  for  quaUfled  savlnga 
and  Investments. 
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Sec. 


103. 


104. 


S.-r. 


Ser. 


Sec. 


Sec.  203. 
Sec.  204. 


Sec.  206. 


102.  Bxdualon   from  groos  income  of 

amounts  ncalTed  by  »n  Individ* 

u»I  B8  dlvldeuda  from  domestic 

oorpoTktlons. 

I.lmltxl  nctiulon  of  certain  capital 

gains. 
Extensions  of  time  for  payment  of 
estate  tax  where  estate  con.slsts 
largely  of  Interest  In  closely  held 
business. 

lOS.  Interests  In  family  farming  opera- 
tions. 

TITLE  n— CORPORATION  TAXES 

201.  Adjustments  of  corporate  normal 

tax  rates. 
203.  Increase  In  Investment  credit. 

Increase  In  corporate  surtax  exemp- 
tion. 
Taxable   year   price   level    adjust- 
ments In  property. 
Sec.  206.  Increase  In  class  iife  variance  for 
purpose  of  depreciation. 
Alternative  amortization  fur  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 
TITLE  ni— EBIFIjOTKE  STOCK  OWN-ERSHIP 

PLAN  FTNANCINO 
Sec.  301.  Employee  stock  ownership  plan  fi- 
nancing. 

TITLE  I— INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAXES 
T.\x  citCDrrs  por  qualifieo  savi.ncs  and 

INVrSTMENTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  Oenerai..— Subpart  A  (re- 
lating to  credits  allowable)  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  43.  iNcaxASBD  Savings  AND  Investments 

BT    iNDIVmVALA. 

"(a)  Iw  OxNKKAL. — There  shall  be  allowed 
lo  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  anioiint  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
or  qualified  savmgs  deposits  and  investments 
such  Individual  makes  during  such  year. 

(b)  LiioTATiDM. — The  credit  allowed  bv 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  tl.OOO  ($2,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013). 

(c>  OEFXNrnoNs. — Por  the  piiropses  of  this 
se<:tion — 

(  1  >    QUAXJFIED  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  AND  INVEST- 

UENxs.— The  term  qualified  savings  deposits 
and  investments  means — 

(A)  amounts  deposited  in  a  savings  de- 
posit or  withdrawable  savings  account  In  a 
iiuanclal  institution: 

(B)  amounts  used  to  purchase  common  or 
preferred  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation; 
and 

(C)  amounts  used  to  purchase  a  bond  or 
other  debt  mstrument  Issued  by  a  domestic 
corporation. 

(2)  PiNANCiAL  njsTmraoN. — The  term 
"financial  Institution"  means — 

(A)  a  commercial  or  mutual  savings  bank 
whose  deposits  and  accounts  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
or  otherwise  Insured  under  State  law; 

<B)  a  savings  and  loan,  buUding  and  loan, 
or  similar  association  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
otherwise  insured  under  State  law;  or 

(C)  a  credit  union  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  axe  Insured  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Share  Insur* 
ance  Fund  or  otherwise  Insured  under  State 
law. 

<b)  Technical  Amknoment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  A  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  th««af  the  following: 
"Sec   43.  Increased  savings  and  investments 
by  mdivlduals.". 

(cj  Ernxnivx  Date. — ^TTie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  qualified 
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savings    deposited    and    Investmenti 
after  December  31,  1074. 

EXCLUSION    FBOM    CROSS    INCOME    OP 
BEC'EIVEO     BT     AN     XNOIVIDTTAI.    A3 

raou  DOMESTIC  corporations 
Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Sub.section  (a)  of 
116    (relating   to   partial   exclusion 
dends  received  by  Individuals)  oLp 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  . 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to 
follows : 

"(a)     Exclusion    Prom    Gro.ss    I 

Crass  income  does  not  Include 

ceived  by  an  individual  as  dividen 
domestic  corporations.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  such 
116  is  amended  by  striking  out  "par 
clitsion"     and    Inserting    in     lieu 

"EXCLf'SION". 

(3)  The  isible  of  sections  for  par 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  i  of  sxich 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
to  section  116  and  inserting  in  lieu 
the  following: 

■•Sec.  116.  E.xclusion  of  dividends 
by  individuals. '. 
(4i    Section    643(a)(7)    of   such 
amended  by  striking  out  "partial  exc 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exclu 
(b)    The  amendments  made   by   t 
subsection  of  this  section  shall  apply 
able  years  beginning  after  December 

LIMITED   exclusion    OF   CERTAIN    CAPITA] 

SEC.   103.    (a)    In  General. — Part  _ 
lating   to  items   specifically  exclude( 
gross  Income)  of  subchapter  B  of  c 
of    the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  section  124  as 
125.  and 

(2)  inserting   Immediately   after 
123   the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.    124.   Limited   Exclusion   or 

Capital  Gains. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — ^In  the  case  ol 
payer  other  than  a  corporation,  gross 
for   the   taxable   year  does  not  i 
amount  equal  to  the  net  section 
resulting  solely  from  the  sale  or  _._. 
securities,  to  the  extent  that  such 
does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  _ 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  subject 
tax  Imposed  under  section  1201(b). 

"(C)    DSFINlnOMS. — 

"(1)  Nrr  SECTION    1201    gain. — Th( 
'net  section  1201  gain'  has  the  same 
it  has  under  section  1222(11). 

"(2)  SxcuRrnes. — ^The  term  "_. 
has  the  same  meaning  it  has  under 
165(g)(2).". 

(b)  Tbchnical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  1202  of  such  Code 
to  deductions  for  capital  gains)  Is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  sentence:   "No  amount  of  such 

shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  

section  to  the  extent  such  amount  . 
eluded  from  gross  income  under  sectioi 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 
section  124  and  inserting  in  lieu 
following : 

"Sec.    124.  Limited    exclusion    of 
capital  gains. 
"Sec.  126.  Cross  references  to  other 

(c)  Effbctivb    Date. — ^The    

made  by  this  section  apply  to  sales 
changes  of  securities  occurring  after 
ber  31,  1974. 

extensions  op  time  for  payment  of  kSTATE 
TAX  WHERE  ESTATE  CONSISTS  LARGELY  |0F  IN- 
TEREST IN  CLOSELY   HELD  BUSINESS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Elimination  of  Requi|emen 
of  Undue  Hardship.— Section  6161  (a)  ( 
lating  to  extension  of  time  for  paying 
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tax)  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  62  o 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
by  striking  out  "undue"  before 

(b)  Effective      Date.— The     amendtnent 
made  by  sub.section  (a)  shall  apply  only 
respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
December  31,  1974. 

INTERESTS  IN  FAMH-Y  FARMING  OPERATIC 

Sec.  105.  (H)  In  General. — Part  IV 
lating  to  taxable  estates  of  citizens  or 
dents)  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  r 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amen_ 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
section : 
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"Sec.  2057.  Interests    in    Family 
Oper.\tions 
"(ai   Gkneral  Ritle. — For  purpo-ses 
tax  imposed  by  section  2001,  the  value 
taxable   estate   shall  be  determined  bj 
ducting  from  the  value  of  the  gross  esta^ 
lesser  of  (1)   $200,000.  and  (2)   the  val 
the  decedent's  interest  in  a  family 
operation  continually  owned  by  decedefit 
spouse  during  the  5  years  prior  to  the 
of  Ills  death  and  which  passes  or  has  . 
to   an    individual   or  Individuals   relat^l 
him  or  his  spouse. 

"(b)     Subsequent    Disqualification 
suLTs  IN  DEFiciENcr. — The  difference 
the  tax  actually  paid  under  this  chapter 
the  transfer  of  the  estate  and  the  tax 
would  have  been  paid  on  that  transfer 
the  interest  in  a  family  farming  operatic: 
given  rise  to  the  deduction  allowed  by 
graph   (a)   shall  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
ment  of  the  tax  assessed  under  this 
on  that  estate  unless,  for  at  least  5 
after  the  decedent's  death — 

"(1)    the  interest  which  gave  rise  tc 
deduction  is  retained  by  the  individual 
IndividuaLs   to   whom   such   interest 
and 

"(2)   the  individtial  or  any  individuals 
whom  the  interest  passed  resides  on 
farm,  and 

"(3)   such  faim  continues  to  qualify 
family  farming  operation. 

"(c)  Death  of  Subsequent  Holder 
case  of  the  subsequent  death  of  an 
to  whom  the  interest   in  a  family 
operation  has  passed,  his  successor 
considered  in  his  place  for  purposes  of 
graph  (b) . 
"(d)  Definitions. — 
"(1)      Family     farming      operation 
'family  farming  operation'  is  a  farm — 

"(A)   actively  engaged  in  raising 
tural  crops  or  livestock  'for  profit",  witlfii 
meaning  of  section  183,  and 

"(B)   over  which  the  owner  or  one  ol 
owners  exercises  substantial  personal 
troi  and  supervision. 

"(2)  Relations. — An  Individual  is 
to  the  decedent  or  his  spouse  if  he  Is 
persons  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
son.    granddaughter,    brother,    sister, 
aunt,  first  cousin,   nephew,   niece, 
wife,   father-in-law,   mother-in-law,   soi 
law,  daughter-in-law,  brother-in-law, 
in-law.  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson, 
daughter,  stepbrother,  stepsister,  half 
er,  half  sister,  or  in  the  absence  of 
the  above  his  next  of  kin.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
shall  apply  to  taxes  imposed  by  section 
after  December  31,  1974. 

TITLE  II— CORPORATION  TAXES 

adjustments  op  corporate  normal 

tax    rate 

Sec.  201.    (a)    Adjustments  of   Coi-p<tate 

Normal  Tax  Rate. — Section   11(b)    (relating 

to  the  normal  tax  imposed  on  corporatii  ins) 

of  part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  ol  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Normal  Tax.— "Hie  normal  tax  Isjthe 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 
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'If  the  taxable  income  is: 

Not  over  $1,000.000 

Over  $1,000,000  but  not  over  $10,000,000. 

Ov;>r    810,000,000    but    not    over    $100,- 

000,000. 
over     $100,000,000     but     not    over    81,- 

1)00,000,000. 
Oicr    81,000.000.000 


For  purposes  of  applying  the  percentages 
and  amounts  of  tax  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing table  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
is  a  component  member  of  a  controlled  group 
of  corporations  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
lion  1563),  the  taxable  Income  of  the  other 
component  members  of  .^uch  group  shall,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  Ills  delegate,  be  taken  into  account.". 

<b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
.-hall  apply  to  taxable  vears  beginning  after 
DfloemberSl,  1974. 

increase  in  investment  credit 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Increase  of  Investment  Credit 
tt>  15  Percent. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46 
I  a)    (determining  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment credit)  of  part  IV  of  siibchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■'(1)   General  Rule. — 
"(A)    Fifteen-percent  credit. — Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph   (B),  the  amount 
of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
qualified  Investment  (as  defined  in  subtec- 
tion  (c) ) . 

"(B)  Twelve-puicemt  crecit,-  Iu  the  case 
of  property — 

"(1)  the  con.structlon,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer before  July  1,  1975,  or 

"(11)  which  Is  acquired  bv  the  taxpayer 
before  Jvdy  1,  1975, 

the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  12 
percent  of  the  qualified  investment  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)). 

"(C)  Transitional  ruie.— In  the  case  of 
property^ 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  begun  by  the  taxpayer 
before  July  1,  1975,  and 

"(11)  the  C(»istruction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  ot  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  June  30,  1975, 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  the  property 
to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  basis 
which  Is  properly  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, recon.structlon,  or  erection  before  July 
1.  1975,  and  subparagraph  (A)  shall  i^ply  to 
such  property  to  the  extent  of  that  portion 
of  the  basis  which  is  pn^Mrly  attributable 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
after  June  30.  1975.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974, 

nfCREASE   IN   corporate   SURTAX   EXEBIPTION 

Sec,  203.  (a)  In  General. — Section  11(d) 
(relating  to  surtax  exemption)  of  part  II  of 
Eubchi4)ter  A  of  chapter  l  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$25,000  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$100,000". 

(b)    Technical  and  Conforming  Ain-Kn- 

T'lZ.IHTS. 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561(a)  (as 
In  effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974)  (relating  to  llmitatlOTis 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  COTporatlons)  of  part 
II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  6  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$25.000 '  and  hiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  12  (relating 
to  cross  references  for  tar  on  corporations) 
of  part  n  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 


The  normal  taxis: 

30%  of  Mk»  taxable  income. 

$200,000,  plus  20.25 -To  of  excess  over  $1,000, 

000. 
$2,000,000,  plus  20.5',:  of  excess  over  $10,000, 

000. 
$20,000,000,  plus  20.75',  of  exceis  over  $100, 

000,000. 
$200,000,000,  p]u:>  21',   of  excess  over  Sl.OOO,. 

000,000. 


the  Internal  Revenue  Cktdc  of  1954  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(3)  Section  962(c)  (relating  to  surtax  ex- 
emption for  individuals  electing  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tax.  at  corporate  rates)  of  subpart  F 
of  part  in  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000 '  and  in- 
ferting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 

TAXABLE     YEAR      PRICE     IjrVEX.     ADJl;ST3dLNTS     IN 
PROPERXY 

Sec.  204.  Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  ad- 
justments to  basts)  of  part  II  of  subchapter 
O  of  chapter  1  of  the  Imernal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragiaph  (22)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

(2/    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragrapii : 

•  (23)  m  re^)ect  to  any  period  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  before  making  any  other 
adjtistments  of  basis  under  th^s  subsection, 
for  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between — 

"(A)  the  basis  of  the  property,  as  deter- 
mined imder  section  1011.  before  adjustment 
under  this  section,  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
which  the  prices  index  (average  over  a  tax- 
able year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items — United  States  city  average)  published 
monthly  by  the  Bvireau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  property 
is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  bears  to  the 
price  index  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  pr<q)erty  was  acquired,  or  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1974,  whichever  la  later,  and 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1011  before  adjustment 
under  this  section.". 

INCREASE  IN  CLASS  LIFE  VARIANCE  FOR  PCBPOSES 
OF  DEPRECIATION 

Sec  205.  In  General. — Section  I67(m)  (1) 
(relating  to  class  lives  for  purposes  of  de- 
preciation) of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "20"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "40". 

(b)  EpFECxrvE  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  to  property  ac- 
quired or  the  construction  of  iriilch  Is  begun 
after  December  31, 1974. 

alternative  amortization  period  fob  pollu- 
tion CUNIBOL  FAClLlIIES 

SEC.  206.  (a)  In  General.— Section  168 
(relathig  to  amortization  of  pollution  control 
faculties)  of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "60  months  '  in  subsection 
<a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  months 
or  12  months", 

(2)  strikhig  out  "60-month  period"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60- 
mouth  or  12-month  period",  and 

(3)  Strlkhig  out  "60-month  period"  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60- 
month  or  12-montb  period". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  any  new  Iden- 
tifiable treatment  facility  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 169(d)  (4)  of  such  Code)  acquired  or 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erecUon 
of  which  is  begun  after  December  31,  1974 
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TITLE    ni— EMPLOYEE    STOCK    OWNER- 
SHIP PLAN  FINANCING 

EMPI.OYCE  stock   ownership  plan   FDiANCINC 

Sec.  301.  (a)   The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  416  at  the  end  of  subpart  B  of 
part  I  of  .subchapter  D  of  chapter  1: 
•Sif    ^^h.  E^TPLovEt  .Stock  Ownevshii 
FiNAKCircc 

"(a)  DrriNiTiONS. — 

•il)  Employee  sio.  k  ownership  »,.„.. 
means  a  technique  of  corporate  finance  de- 
.scribed  Ui  section  4975(e)(7)  that  utilizes 
stock  bonus  plans,  or  stock  bonus  plaii.s 
coupled  with  money  purchase  pension  plans, 
which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section 
401(a)  and  are  designed — 

"(A)  to  invest  primarily  In  quallfyint-  em- 
ployer securities; 

"(B)  to  moet  genemi  financing  require- 
ments of  a  corporation,  including  capital 
growth  and  tran,=;fer.s  in  the  ownership  of 
corporate   stock; 

"(C)  to  hutld  Into  employees  beneficial 
ownership  of  qtialifyinjr  employer  securities; 

"(D)  to  receive  loans  or  other  extensions 
of  credit  to  acquire  qualifying  emplo%-er  se- 
curities, with  such  loans  and  credit  secured 
primaruy  by  a  commitment  by  the  employer 
to  make  future  payments  to  the  plain  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  enable  such  loans  and 
interest  thereon  to  be  repaid;  and 

"(E)  to  limit  the  liability  <rf  the  plan  for 
repayment  of  any  such  loan  to  payments  re- 
ceived from  the  employer  and  to  qualifymg 
employer  securities,  and  dividends  thereon, 
acquh-ed  with  the  proceeds  of  such  loan,  to 
the  extent  such  loan  ts  not  yet  repaid 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terra 
'employer  securities'  means  securlUes  issued 
by  the  employer  corporation,  or  by  an  affili- 
ate of  such  employer. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  sectkm,  the  term 
'qualifying  employer  securities'  means  com- 
mon stock,  or  securities  convertible  into 
common  stock,  issued  by  the  employer  cor- 
poration, or  by  an  affiliate  of  such  emplover. 
"(b)  Special  Deductions. — 
"(1)  In  addition  to  the  deductions  pro- 
vided under  section  404(a),  there  shaU  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  to  an  employer  the 
amount  of  any  dividend  paid  by  such  em- 
ployer during  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  employer  securities,  provided — 

"(A)  such  employer  securlUes  were  held 
on  the  record  date  for  such  dividend  by  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan;  ana 

"(B)  the  dividend  received  by  such  plan 
is  distributed,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  close  of  the  plan  year  in  wbkdi  it  U  re- 
ceived, to  the  employees  participating  m  the 
plan.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  provisions: 

"(C)  the  dividend  received  by  such  plan 
is  applied,  not  Uter  than  60  days  after  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  to  tbe  payment  of 
acquisition  Indebtedness  (Including  inter- 
est) incurred  by  the  plan  for  the  purchwe 
of  qualifying  employer  securities. 

'•(2)  Notwithstanding  the  hmltations  of 
section  404(a).  there  shaU  be  aUowed  as  a 
deducaon  to  an  enyjloyer  the  amount  of  any 
contribution.s  paid  on  accoimt  ot  a  taxable 
year  (as  described  m  section  404(a)(6))  to 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan,  provided 
such  contributions  are  applied  to  the  pay- 
nient  of  acquisition  indebtedness  (Includ- 
ing Interest)  Incurred  by  the  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  qualifymg  empk^r  securities 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  secUons  170(b)  ii) 
642(c).  2055(a)  and  2522,  a  contribution,  be- 
quest or  similar  transfer  of  employer  securi- 
ties or  other  property  to  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  shall  be  deemed  a  charitable 
contribution  to  an  organlzaUon  described  in 
section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (vi).  provided— 

"(A)  such  contribution,  bequest  or  trans- 
fer is  allocated,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such 
plan,  to  the  employees  participating  under 
the  plan  in  a  manner  consistent  with  section 
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"(B)  no  iNurt  of  such  contribution,  bequest 
or  tnuoMfer  1b  allookted  under  the  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  tajqwyer  (or  decedent) ,  or  any 
person  rdAted  to  tbe  taxpayer  (or  decedent) 
under  the  provisions  of  section  267(b),  or 
anr  other  person  who  owns  more  than  26 
percent  In  vaJue  of  any  class  of  ouirititncdng 
employer  securities  under  the  provisions  of 
section  318(a);  and 

"(C)  such  contribution,  bequest  or  traua- 
fer  18  made  only  with  the  express  approval 
of  such  employee  stock  ownersliip  pina. 

"(C)   TteATMEMT  or  FABTICIPAMIS. — 

"(1)  Qualifying  employer  seciiricies  ac- 
quired by  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
through  acquisition  indebtediieos  lucuiTed 
by  the  plan  In  connection  with  Ihe  financ- 
ing of  capital  requirements  <>i  tlie  em- 
ployer corporation  or  its  aRillates  must  be 
allocated  to  the  accounts  of  the  participating 
emplojreM  to  the  extent  that  r-ontributlons 
and  dividends  received  by  the  plan  are  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  such  acquisition  in- 
debtedneas  (including  interest),  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  plan  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  section  401(a)(4). 

"(2)  Upon  retirement,  death  or  other  sep- 
aration from  service,  an  employee  partici- 
pating \uuler  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  (or  his  beneficiary,  in  the  event  of 
death)  will  be  entitled  to  a  distribution  of 
ills  nonforfeitable  Interest  under  the  plan 
in  employer  aecnrlties  or  other  investments 
allocated  to  bis  account,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  plan.  If  the  plan  so 
"providea,  the  employee  (or  beneficiary)  may 
elect  to  receive  all  or  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tribution from  the  plan  in — 

"(A)  employer  securities,  oclier  than  qual- 
ifying employer  securities: 

"(B)  cash; 

"(C)  a  diversified  portfolio  oi  .icciirliies; 

"(D)  a  nontransferable  aunuiry  contract; 
ur 

"(E)  any  combination  of  the  above. 

"(3)  An  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
may  provide  for  the  required  repurcha.se  of 
qualifying  employer  securities  from  an  in- 
dividual receiving  a  distribution  thereof  if 
all  other  such  outstanding  employer  securi- 
ties, whether  or  not  acquired  tlirough  the 
plan,  are  subject  to  repiuchase  from  non- 
employee  shareholders  under  ^.tniiiar  circum- 
stances. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  a  lump  sum  distribu- 
tion, as  described  In  section  402(e)(4)(A), 
from  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan,  an 
individual  may  exclude  from  gross  income 
that  part  of  the  distribution  which  consists 
of  employer  securities  or  other  assets,  if 
income  producing,  held  or  reinvested  within 
60  days  m  Income-producing  assets  of  equiv- 
alent value,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
that  Individual  with  dividends  or  other  forms 
of  reallaed  ciurent  Income  from  such  assets. 
Upon  subsequent  sale  or  disposition  of  any 
employer  securities  or  other  assets  distrib- 
uted by  an  employee  stock  ONk-nership  plan, 
to  the  extent  that  proceeds  realizoa  from 
such  sale  or  disposition  are  not  reinvested 
within  60  days  in  Income  producing  assets, 
the  total  amount  of  such  proceeds  (or  the 
fair  maricet  value  of  any  such  securities  or 
assets  that  are  transferred  without  adequate 
consideration)  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income    to   the    Individual. 

"1 5)  An  employee  receiving  a  distribution 
under  paragraph  (b)(1)(B)   of  this  section 

587-821—40839 
-liaU  i>e  subject  to  taxation  under  section 
402(a)(1),  and  the  provisions  of  section  116 
siiall  not  apply  to  such  distribution. 

"*6»  A  contribution  by  an  employer  which 
IS  deductible  under  paragraph  (b)  (3)  of  this 
section,  at  a  contribution  described  in  para- 
graph (b)  (3)  of  this  section,  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  meaning  of  annual  addition 
under  section  415(c)  (2) . 

"  (7)  No  contribution  to  an  employee  stock 
oT>niership  plan  may  be  allocated  for  the  ben- 
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eflt  of  any  participant  if  the  val 
total    acctimulation    of   employer 
and  other  inve.stments  under  the 
benefit  of  that  participant  equals 
$600,000,  less  the  amount  of  any 
cumulation  for  that  participant" 
other  employee  stock  ownership  pi 

"(rti   Specml  Pbovisions. — 

"(1)   The  acquisition  or  holding 
fying  employer  securities  and  the 
of  acquisition  indebtedness  by  an 
stock  ownership  plan  shall  be  deemed 
isfy  the  requirements  of  section 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Inconu 
Act  of  1974  provided  that— 

"(A)   the  requirements  of  sections 
(3)  and  408(e)  of  such  Act  are  satisfied 

"(B)  the  same  standards  of  pru 
fiduciary  responsibility  that  corporkte 
agement  must  exercise  witli   resp« 
shareholders  are  satisfied. 

"(2)   Upon    application    by    an 
stock  ownership  plan,  the  Secrete 
Treasury  or  hia  delegate  shall 
vance    opinion    as    to    whether    a 
transaction   Involving   that   emplo|ee 
ownership  plan  will  satisfy  all  th« 
ments   described   in   paragraph    (1 
subsection,  and  any  such  opinion 
binding  upon  the  Secretary.". 

(b)   Payments  by  an  employer  V 
ployee  stock  ownership  plan  as 
section  416(a)(1)   of  the  Internal 
Code  of  1954.  for  the  purpose  of 
such  plan  to  pay  acquisition 
incurred  for  the  purchase  of  qiiall%ing 
ployer  securities  or  other  contrlbiitlons 
such  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tlon.  fringe  benefits,  or  deferred 
tton  payments  for  the  purposes  of 
Executive  orders,  or  regulations  designed 
control,   establish    guidelines,   or 
stabilize  employee  compensation  oi 
but  shall  be  treated  as  the  equlvalei  t 
service  payments  made  in  the  nom  al 
of  fluanring  the  capital  requiremeii|s 
employer. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  th 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller> 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
I  asked  to  be  recognizeti  to  exjflain 
absences  on  June  16  and  17.  _ 
death  of  my  mother,  Mrs.  Cla 
Miller,  Sr.,  I  was  imable  to  be 
for  House  business.  Had   I  beei 
I  would  have  voted  in  the 


manner: 

H.R.    1607.    granting    exemption 
newspapers  from  Federal  lott  iry 
hibitions;  same  as  for  TV  anq 
yea. 

H.R.  7767.  increasing  the  rat* 
ability  compensation  for  disabled 
ans  and  increasing  the  rates  of 
ency    and    indemnity 
yea. 

H.R.  7222,  increasing  the  contribution 
of  the  Federal  (3ovemment  to 
of  employees'  group  life 

On    acceptance    of 
Representative  Nedzi  as  chainhan 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence — nay. 

H.R.  7545,  to  increase  the  t^nporary 
debt  limitation — nay 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7545,  d4;reasing 
the  level  of  the  temporary  lir  lit  from 
$216.1  bilUon  to  $199.99  billion-  yea. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7545  i  )  delete 
"temporary"  from  the  descriptifn  of  the 
debt  ceiling — nay. 
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House  Resolution  535,  previous 
tion  on  the  rule  for  H Jl.  7545,  Incipasing 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling — ^nay, 

House  Joint  Resolution  499,  i 
continuing  appropriations  for  fisc4l 
1976 — ^nay. 

Amendment    to    H.R.    6860, 
Conservation    and   Conversion 
strike  title  IV.  Energy  Conservaticjn 
Titist  Fund — yea. 

Motion  to  iiLstruct  conferees 
on  the  House-passed  provisions 
gre.ssionaI  review  of  National 
Foundation  grants — yea. 

On  June  16.  by  unanimous  con.<|eiit 
tile  House.  I  was  granted  a  leave 
sence  for  tliese  2  day.s. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ujider 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Derwin^ii    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speakei, 
the  session  now  in  its  sixth  montl: 
of  us  have  been  exposed  to  the  pu:  ify 
flames  of  free-flowing  oratory  fron  i 
of  our  new  Members.  I  have  bee  i 
ticulai'ly    impressed    with    the 
skills   of    a   select   group   of 
Members  of  the  majority.  Give  thfem 
issue,  and  they  quickly  surround  it 
ever,   on   closer   examination 
covers  that  there  is  a  rather  wide 
between  what  they  are  saying 
they  are  perfonning. 

As  you  know,  the  House  was 
evenly  divided  on  spending,  revenije 
deficit   targets   which  were  to 
congressional  guidelines  on  the 
for  the  Federal  Government  for 
year  1976.  Finally,  on  May  1,  on 
to-196  roUcall  vote,  the  House  apfcroved 
budget  guidelines  with  a  staggerifig 
billion  projected  deficit.  On  June 
Hou.se,  by  a  much  wider  vote  mtirgin— 
225  to  175 — turned  down  a  recomn(enda 
tion  to  increase  the  national 
ing  to  enable  the  Government  to 
its   borrowing   requirements   for 
year  1976. 

Those  two  I'oUcalls  illustrate 
tured  kind  of  logic  which  seemingly 
in  vogue  with  many  members 
Democrat    freshman    class 
fre.shmen  members  of  the  majority 
voted  in  the  staggering  deficit 
right  around  and  voted  against  iilcreas- 
ing  the  debt  limit.  That  kind  of  ax 
an  affront  to  commonsense.  It  is 
of  logic  which  is  oblivious  to  fiscal 
sponsibility.  It  turns  on  the  premise 
you  can  spend  and  spend  and 
not  worry  about  the  consequen4e8 
long  as  you  manage  to  position 
on  both  sides  of  the  vote  ledger. 

In  dealing  with  deficits,  options 
limited.  You  can  retrench,  tax,  or 
But  sooner  or  later,  you  have  to 
the  books.  I  certainly  do  not 
ing  for  a  higher  debt  ceiling,  but 
have  commitments  for  debts  whic  i 
to  be  paid.  That  means  anothe ' 
ceiling  bill  will  have  to  be  brourht 
the  floor.  It  also  means  our  mode:  n 
"forty-niners"  will  have  an  oppoi  tunlty 
to  concentrate  on  the  vein  of  fisi  al 
sponsibility.  They  have  not  foole 
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one  with  that  pyrite  they  have  been 
pushing. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frasbr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  uitro- 
ducing  today  the  Environmental  Health 
Act  of  1975 — a  bill  which  clarifies  the 
burden  of  proof  in  certain  environmental 
health  litigation.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has 
joined  with  me  aS  the  principal 
cosponsor. 

The  legislation  pro\ides  tliat  once  a 
reasonable  risk  of  a  threat  to  public 
health  is  estabUshed  by  parties  request- 
ing a  halt  to  polluting  activities,  the  bur- 
den would  then  be  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  that  the  relief  requested  is  not 
justified. 

The  need  for  the  legislation,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Nelson,  Hart,  and  Percy,  was  illustrated 
most  convincingly  by  a  1974  appellate 
court  decision  in  the  Reserve  Mining  case. 
That  company  dumps  iron  ore  tailings 
contaminated  with  asbestos  fibers  into 
Lake  Superior.  Medical  evidence  strong- 
ly suggested  that  drinking  this  asbestos- 
contaminated  water  created  a  serious 
risk  of  cancer.  But  the  court  Initially 
ruled  that  Reserve's  actions  could  con- 
tinue because  the  certainty  of  health 
hazard  had  not  been  proven. 

While  a  subsequent  opinion  by  the 
court  was  more  consistent  with  environ- 
mental health  law,  our  legislation  would 
insure  that  such  activity  is  halted  before 
there  are  dead  bodies  to  bring  into  court. 
In  the  Reserve  case,  as  well  as  other  cur- 
rent and  potential  envu-onmental  health 
litigation,  absolute  proof  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  obtain.  Provable  incidence  of  can- 
cer may  take  20  to  30  years.  In  some 
instances,  evidence  is  only  available 
from  animal  tests. 

We  are  increasingly  faced  with  situ- 
ations in  which  a  risk  to  public  health 
exists,  but  the  ultimate  harm  to  human 
health  is  impossible  to  quantify.  The  En- 
vironmental Health  Act  clarifies  the  pow- 
er of  the  courts  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
threats  before,  and  not  after,  the  harm 
has  been  done. 

The  legislation  requires  a  showing  by 
the  plaintifr  of  a  reasonable  risk  of  a 
threat  causing  death,  serious  »1ti^>i«s  or 
disease,  or  irreparable  physical  harm.  In 
that  case,  if  the  defendoot  cannot  show 
that  the  health  risk  is  nonexistent  or 
negligible,  or  that  the  benefits  of  con- 
tinuing the  pollution  outweigh  all  the 
risks  involved,  including  those  to  puUic 
health,  he  must  halt  the  polluting  ac- 
tivity. The  principle  is  ah%ady  incor- 
porated in  the  Pesticide  Control  Act, 
passed  in  1972.  The  same  principle  is  also 
recognized  in  the  recent  PMeral  task 
force  report  on  possible  ozone  damage  by 
aerosol  sprs^  cans. 

The  bill  is  carefully  and  specifically 
drawn.  It  clarifies,  but  does  not  change. 
present  substantive  law.  It  alfects  only 
those  areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It  ap- 
plies only  where  Injunctive  relief—not 
monetary  damages— is  sought.  It  shifts 


the  burden  of  proof  only  where  serious 
scientific  and  medical  data  Is  presented. 
The  courts  retain  the  responsibility  to 
balance  all  physical  and  economic  con- 
siderations against  the  pubUc's  need  for 
equitable  relief. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  frivolous  or 
merely  speculative  risks.  Where  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  a  serious  health  risk 
due  to  environmental  pollution,  it  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  polluter  to 
prove  that  his  action  is  not  dangerous.  In 
such  cases,  imcertainty  should  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  protecting  the  public 
health. 

The  complete  text  of  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Act  follows: 

H.R.  8078 
A  bill  to  protect  individuals  against  conduct 

creating   serious   potential    environmental 

health  hazards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Health  Act  of  1976". 

DEFINmoNS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(A)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(B)  "discharging,  emitting,  or  manufac- 
turing" shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  disseminating,  dispersing,  distributing, 
producing,  processing,  disposing  of,  or  any 
other  meaning  which  each  of  these  words 
has  under  any  Act  administered  by  the 
Administrator,  and  shall  include  causing  to 
discharge,  emit,  or  manufacttn%: 

(C)  "a  reasonable  risk"  means  a  risk  where 
the  possibility  of  harm  or  Injury  is  not 
negligible;  and 

(D)  "threat  to  public  health"  means  a 
threat  causing  death,  serious  iUness  or 
disease,  or  irreparable  physical  harm. 

PKESUMPnONS 

Sec.  3.  In  any  proceeding  requesting  wita- 
t«ble  reUef  pursuant  to  any  statute  admlnia- 
tered  by  the  Adminlstautor  or  Instituted  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator,  other  than 
a  suit  for  review  of  a  Federal  administrative 
action,  a  showing  by  a  party  that  any  person 
Is  engaging  in  a  course  <a  conduct  of  dis- 
charging, emitting,  or  manufacturing  any 
substance,  where  such  conduct  presents  a 
reasonable  risk  of  being  a  threat  to  public 
health.  shaU  give  rise  to  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  a  threat  to  pubUc  health 
exists  warranting  the  granttng  of  such  equi- 
table relief  as  is  deemed  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  such  threat. 
BoaoEN  OF  moor 

Sec.  4.  In  any  proceeding— which  requests 
equitable  relief  pursuant  to  any  statute  ad- 
ministered by  tbe  Administrator  or  InsU- 
tuted  at  the  request  of  tbe  Administrator, 
other  tban  a  suit  for  review  of  a  FMeral 
administrative  acUon — ^wbere  a  abowlng  is 
made  giving  rise  to  a  presumption  under 
secUon  3  of  this  Act.  tb»  penon  «»nfpeiT^g 
in  such  course  of  conduct  of  dlsehazglng, 
emitting,  or  manufacturing  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving — 

(A)  that  In  fact  no  ttireat  to  public  health 
exists  or  that  the  risk  of  any  such  threat 
Is  negligible;  or 

(B)  that  the  physical  and  economic  con- 
siderations In  favor  of  such  oourse  of  conduct 
outwelght  all  costs  Incident  to  the  conduct, 
including  any  possible  threat  to  public 
health. 

DISCLAnCEB 


APPLicABn,rrT 
Sec.  6.  To  the  extent  this  title  would  other- 
wise apply,  it  shall  apply  m  all  proceedings 
pending  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  unless 
a  court  determines  that  its  application  in 
such  a  pending  proceeding  would  prejudice 
the  rights  of  a  party. 


GAO  REPORTS  IRS  TELEPHONE  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  TAXPAYERS  CAN 
BE  IMPROVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vank)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  issued  a 
report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  entitled  "Tele- 
phone Assistance  to  Taxpayers  Can  Be 
Improved"  (GGI>-75-69).  A  better  title 
would  be  "Telephone  Assistance  to  Tax- 
payers Must  Be  Improved." 

The  study  reviewed  taxpayer  assist- 
ance operations  at  the  Washington,  D.C. 
National  Office  and  at  telephone  centers 
m  six  districts:  Austin,  Detroit,  Greens- 
boro, Omaha,  Portsmouth,  and  Seattle 
Basically,  the  GAO  found  that: 

IRS  needs  to  improve  its  monitoring  of 
telephone  asslstors  (a)  to  insur«  the  accu- 
racy and  courtesy  of  their  answers  and  ib) 
to  use  more  effectively  the  evaltiative  infor- 
mation which  monitoring  can  provide  to 
management. 


Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  In  any 
way  aJTect  the  burden  of  proof  with  raspect 
to  the  question  of  whether  a  violation  of  any 
statute  administered  by  the  Administrator 
has  been  committed. 


Therefore,  GAO  recommended  that 
IRS  guidelines  should  be  revised  to  first 
i-equli-e  periodic  monitoring  of  all  tele- 
phone assistors  by  supervisors;  second, 
specify  factors  for  managers  to  consider 
in  determining  the  frequency  of  moni- 
toring; and  third,  onphaslze  monitoring 
in  the  early  weeks  of  the  filing  period 
v^'hea  the  volume  of  citizen  calls  is  tlie 
highest. 

These  recommendations  are  the  result 
of  findings  by  the  IRS  and  the  GAO  that 
tel^hone  assistors  were  incorrectly  an- 
swering 18  to  20  percent  of  the  questions 
put  to  them.  It  is  hiteresting  that  this 
error  rate  is  at  least  10-percent  higher 
than  the  rate  found  by  local  suporisors 

It  is  imdei-standable  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  level  of  error— particularly 
in  an  area  as  complex  and  confusing  as 
the  tax  code.  But  an  error  rate  of  18  to 
20  percoit  is  totally  unaccQ>table.  It  is 
partioularly  inexcusable  in  that  the  IRS 
is  the  one  urging  tucpayers  to  phone, 
rather  than  visit,  local  IRS  olBces. 

This  error  rate  in  the  1974  tax  year 
is  similar  to  the  error  rate  discovered  by 
the  staff  of  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  spring. 

In  early  February,  I  requested  the  sub- 
committee staff  to  begin  calling  certahi 
IRS  offices — ^local  offices  around  tbe  Na- 
tion, not  the  toll  free  numbers  studied  by 
the  GAO— and  posing  certain  tax  ques- 
tions provided  to  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  questions  were  relatively 
simple  questions— the  type  that  middle- 
income  taxpayers  might  well  ask— and 
we  did  not  ask  for  a  dollar  calculation, 
only  a  yes  or  no  on  whether  the  item  in 
question  was  deductible.  The  staff  was 
able  to  make  about  124  calls  to  17  differ- 
ent offices  in  as  many  States. 

I  am  most  concerned  by  the  high  level 
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of  wrong  answers.  My  staff  received  32 
wrong  answers  out  of  the  124  calls  made. 
This  represents  an  accurate  rate  of  only 
73  percent.  In  at  least  20  of  these  32 
\vTong  answers,  the  IRS  .agent  did  not 
probe  for  further  details  to  clarify  the 
initial  question.  These  were  not  trick 
questions;  however,  they  were,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  simple  questions.  In  all  cases 
they  contained  enough  information  in 
the  Initial  questions  for  a  correct  ruling. 
On  10  occasions,  questions  were  referred 
to  a  technician  or  scheduled  for  a  call- 
back. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when 
retufns  prepared  by  private  tax  return 
preparers  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  are 
audited,  the  error  or  "change"  rate  is 
appioximately  80.  The  change  rate  for 
all  returns  audited  is  about  76  or  78  per- 
cent. Thus  there  are  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  errors  in  tax  returns — a  sure  sign 
that  the  Congress  must  simpUfy  the  tax 
laws. 

The  IRS  is  usually  right,  and  it  is 
fi-ee — nevertheless,  I  believe  it  mu&t  do 
better. 

The  GAO  report  also  noted  that  there 
are  technical  problems  with  the  tele- 
phone assistance  program.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1974,  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.. 
and  Austin.  Tex.  districts  had  busy  sig- 
nal rates  of  about  20  percent.  This  was 
nearly  double  the  IRS's  internal  stand- 
ard of  minimum  service.  Not  only  is 
there  a  serious  problem  with  busy  sig- 
nals, but  a  high  percentage  of  calls  are 
placed  on  "hold"  and  then  "lost"  when 
Uie  taxpayer  gives  up  waiting  and  hangs 
up.  For  example,  in  the  Austin  district, 
16.8  percent  ot  all  calls  were  lost  when 
tlie  taxpayer  hung  up.  In  Austin,  80,- 

000  or  56  percent  of  the  143,366  calls 
which  were  placed  on  hcdd  were  lost 
In  Austin,  when  lost  calls  are  added  to- 
gether with  busy  signals,  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  people  calUng  were  not 
serviced. 

In  addition,  equipment  malfunctions 
were  experienced  by  four  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts studied  by  the  OAO. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee  experi- 
enced rtmlUr  problems  in  its  telephone 
survey.  Out  of  124  calls.  31  calls  were 
placed  on  "hold"  before  being  connected 
with  an  agent.  These  delays  ranged  from 
half  a  minute  to  8  minutes.  Delays  of 
6  to  8  minutes  were  not  uncommon.  On 
one  occasion,  the  IRS  ofBce  closed  while 
keeping  the  phone  on  "hold"  for  14!'2 
minutes.  However,  once  the  calls  were 
connected  wHh  an  agent,  calls  were 
only  delayed  three  or  four  times 
while  the  agent  researched  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  moet  concerns  me 
about  the  GAO  report  is  the  assumption 
that  just  because  a  report  has  been 
made,  the  problem  will  be  solved.  The 
GAO  states  that: 

Because  the  IRS  has  already  taken  cor- 
rective action  In  accordance  with  our  pro- 
posals, we  are  nuiking  no  reoHnmendatloaa 

1  to  the  Congress)  in  this  report. 

The  GAO  met  with  the  IRS  in  early 
December  to  review  its  report.  At  that 
time  the  IRS  told  GAO  that  it  would  be 
making  a  number  of  changes  to  improve 
the  level  of  serviee  in  the  1975  tax  filing 
season.  OAO  accepted  these  changes  and 
apparently  felt  that  the  1975  year  would 
be  better  "since  IRS  has  already  taken 
corrective  action." 
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Yet     the     Oversight     Sub 

with  one  person  making 

for  an  hour  a  day,  found  that 
tion  was  still  serious  and  ^. 
better  than  it  was  in  the  1974 
season. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  want 
gram  to  continue  and  to  have 
fidence  of  the  public,  we  in  the 
will  have  to  insure  that  additional 
rective  actions  are  taken.  I  am 
meet   again   with    the   Assist?  _ 
missioner  for  Accounts,  Collect 
Taxpayer  Service  and  the  Director 
Taxpayer  Service  Division  to  djter 
r>.hat  additional  steps  the  serv 
taking    for    next    year — and 
those  actions  '.vill  be  more  e{TectJ\ 
last  year's. 
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POSSIBLE  VIOLATIONS   OF  ANTI- 
DUMPING ACT  OF  192  L 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thi  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  vent)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda  r 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
begin  a  sweeping  and  immediate 
gation  of  possible  violations  of 
dumping  Act  of  1921. 

In  recent  testimony  before 
committee  on  Labor  Standards, 
of  suspected  violations  of  the 
ing  Act  were  brought  to  its  a 
specificaily  with  reference  ta  V 
and   the  Ford  Capri.  Similarlj 
the  auto  industry  task  force  of 
mittee  on  Banking,  Currency, 
ing,  testimony   implicating 
and  British-Leyland  was  heard. 

Additional  investigations  by 
committee  lead  to  the  conclusior 
suspicions  were  well  founded, 
ther,  that  these  findings 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
ury,  not  only  with  respect  to 
lations  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
with  respect  to  less  obvious 
tive  practices  that  at  a  minimun] 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law 
sibly  constitute  a  direct  violati 
Included  in  this  latter  categoi-y 
specific  areas  to  which  the  Secretary, 
pursuing  this  petition,   is   res;  lectf  uUy 
asked  to  direct  his  investigati<fi 
include: 

First.  Classification  and  v 
mination  of  small  pickup  trucks 

Second.  Customs  Service's  rj  ady  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  manufactu  ers'  in- 
formation about  auto  value;  an( 

Thiri?.    Discrepancy    between 
and  dutiable  value,  as  well 
plained  low  duty  assessment 

A  copy  of  the  petition  is 
the  Record  so  that  the  seriousneis 
subject  will  not  go  unpublishql 
spectfully  call  the  attention  of 
leagues  to  this  issue.  It  is 
necessity  because  of  the  printing 
CoMBirrnsi:    on    Education    *  tm 
Laboii,  StTBCOMMrrTEK  ON  La4ok 

SXANOAItDB, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  2|.  1975. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Vfciahington,  D.C. 

Dkak  ItM.  SEcatETAKT:  In  conipli 
Customs  Regulations  of  the  Uiiit^ 
Section  153.26.  the  following  is  a 
requesting    u\\    investigation 
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dumping  of  automobiles  In  violationl  of  the 
Anti-dumping  Act  of  1921. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Deni 

Chaii\nan 

P.UITS     (A),     (B),    AND     (C) 

DESCRIPTION      OP     MERCHANDISE,      COVNtKY      OP 

OBICIN,    AND    FRODUCEB/EXPOKTia 

Motor  vehicles,  small  economy  raoi  els 

Austin,   Britain,  British-Leyland. 

Datsun.  Japan.  Nlsson  Motor  Corpdration 

FIAT,  Italy,  FIAT  Motor  Co..  Inc. 

Honda,  Japan,  Honda. 

Renault.  France,  Renault,  Inc. 

Subaru,  Japan,  Fiijl  Heavj'  Industr 

Toyota,  Japan,  Toyota. 

Volkswagen,  Germany.  Volkswagen 

Motor   vehicles,   other   major 
models : 

Alfa  Romeo,   Italy,  Alfa-Romeo. 

Audi,  Germany,  Volkswagen. 

Austin-Healey,  Biitain,  British-Leyjind. 

BMW,     Germany,     Baverlsc"\e 
Werke  AG. 

Jaguar,  Britain,  British-Leyland. 

Mazda,  Japan,  Toyo  Kogyo. 

Mercedes  Benz,  Germany,  Dainler-Janz. 

MG,  Britain.  British-Leyland. 

Peugot,  Pl-ivnce,  Peugot. 

Porsche,  Germany,  Volkswagen. 

SAAB,  Sweden,  SAAB. 

Triumph,  Britain,  British -Levland, 

Volvo.  Sweden/Canada /Belgium,  V<|lvo. 

Motor  vehicles,  captive  maices: 

Capri,  Germany,  Ford  of  Europe. 

Colt,  Japan,  Mitsubishi/Chrysler. 

Opel,   Germany/ Belgiiun,   General  ^lotors 
in  Germany. 

Motor   vehicles,    Canadian   models: 

Hornet.  Canada,  American  Motors. 

Gremlin,  Canada,  American  Motors. 

Dart,  Canada,  Chrysler. 

Cordoba,  Canada,  Chrysler. 

Charger  SE,  Canada,  Chrysler. 

Valiant,  Canada,  Chrysler. 

Ford,  Canada,  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Torino,  Canada,  Ford  Motor  Compan  f. 

Pinto,  Canada,  Ford  Motor  Company 

Maverick,  Canada,  Ford  Motor  Comp  iny 

Marquis,  Canada,  Ford  Motor  Comps  ny 

Meteor,  Canada,  Ford  Motor  Compa^. 

Chevrolet,  Canada,  General  Motmv. 

Chevelle,  Canada,  General  Motors. 

Monte  Carlo,  Canada,  General  Motor^. 

Skyhawk,  Canada,  General  Motors. 

Nova.  Canada,  General  Motors. 

Starflre,  Canada,  General  Motors. 

Pontlac,  Canada,  General  Motors. 

Le  Mans,  Canada,  General  Motors. 

Manza,  Canada,  General  Motors. 

Small  pickup  trucks  : 

Ford  Courier.  Japan,  Ford  Motm:  Company. 

Chevy  Luv,  Japi^,  General  Motors. 

Toyota  Hi  Lux,  Japan,  Toyota. 

Mazda  Rotary,  Japan  Toyo  Kogyo. 

Mazda  1600,  Japan,  Toyo  Kogyo. 


Part  (E)    Injurt  to  Industri 
It  has  heen  the  experience  of  the  S 
mittee  on  Labor  Standards,  within  Iti 
diction  in  the  area  of  the  impact  of 
on    American    employment,    to 
hear   testimony  relevant  to  the  na1|ure 
Job  displacement  by  high  levels  of 
penetration.  While  the  opinions  of  th( 
bers  of  this  Subcommittee  have  dlfferi  d 
respect  to  the  philosophy  of  govemm  nt 
tion  in  preserving  Jobs  lost  as  a 
of  international  trade  arrangements, 
been  with  little  doubt  that  the 
received  testimony  attesting  to  the 
above  a  certain  level   (7-10%)   of  p^netra' 
tion,  imports  negatively  Impact  the 
dom.estlc  Industry's  workforce. 

The  doldrums  of  the  domestic  auto 
try  are  obvious  and  certainly  do 
themselves  to  simplistic  solutions  or 
causes.  However,  the  question  of  delefterious 
Injury  caused  by  the  excessive  Impo  tatlon 
of  foreign  smaU  cars  obtrudes  Itself  li  .to  the 
sales  picture  of  the  auto  industry,  p  irtlcu- 
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larly  with  respect  to  the  prices  at  which  for- 
eign small  cars  are  being  retailed  on  our 
domestic  market.  Imported  autos  (including 
a  conservative  estimate  of  10%  for  Canadian 
imports)  represented  82%  of  the  overall  mar- 
Uet  at  the  end  of  April  1975.  At  the  same 
lime  that  imports  were  rising  to  record 
.shares  of  the  market,  Detroit  sustained  its 
lowest  April  sales  record  in  fourteen  years. 
Even  the  United  Auto  Workers,  traditionally 
unperturbed  by  the  prevalence  of  imports, 
has  petitioned  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, as  provided  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
for  39,000  Chrysler  Corporation  employees 
who  have  suffered  layoffs  because  of  increased 
Canadian-produced  Chrysler  imports.  The 
UAW  petition  also  points  out  that  "overseas 
auto  imports  have  gained  an  expanded  share 
of  the  U.S.  Market,  causing  further  unem- 
ployment". Moreover,  so  basic  is  auto  pro- 
duction to  the  American  economy  that  the 
impact  of  unemployment  is  unfortunately 
not  confined  to  autoworkers.  but  instead 
precipitates  additional  unemployment  In 
feeder  industries  like  Iron  and  steel,  rubber, 
textiles,  electrical  machinery,  fabricated 
metal  products,  to  name  a  few. 

The  issue  of  the  Increased  share  by  Im- 
ports of  the  overall  vehicle  market  on  em- 
ployment In  the  auto  Industry  Is  serious  In 
Itself,  but  becomes  more  so  If  violations  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1821  are  prevalent 
and  foreign  manufacturers  compete  unfairly 
by  selling  their  cars  at  less  than  fair  value 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  and  expand  their 
position  in  the  American  marketplace. 

Additional  Areas  of  Investigation 
In  recent  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Standards,  Instances  of 
suspected  violations  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921  were  brought  to  its  attention,  specifi- 
cally with  reference  to  Volkswagen  and  the 
Ford  Capri.  Similarly,  before  the  Auto  In- 
dustry Task  Force  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, CuiTency,  and  Housing,  testimony  im- 
plicating Volkswagen  and  British-Leyland 
was  heard.  (Excerpts  from  that  testimony 
are  herein  provided  for  your  use.) 

Additional  investigations  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee lead  to  the  conclusion  that  its  suspi- 
cions about  Antidumping  Act  violations  were 
well  founded,  and  further,  that  these  find- 
ings warranted  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  not  only  with  respect 
to  direct  violations  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
but  also  with  respect  to  less  obvious  admin- 
istrative practices  that  at  a  minimum  pre- 
vent proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  and 
possibly  constitute  a  direct  violation  of  It. 
Included  in  this  latter  category  are  three 
specific  areas  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  pursuing  this  petition,  Is  re- 
spectfully asked  to  direct  his  Investigation. 
1.  Classification  and  value  determination 
of  small  pickup  trucks: 
Tlte  following  small  pickup  trucks — 
Ford  Courier,  Made  in  Japan  for  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

Chevy  Luv,  Made  la  Japan  for  General 
Motors. 

Toyota  Hi  Lux,  Made  in  Japan  for  Toyota. 

Mazda  Rotary,  M.ide  in  Japan  for  Toyo 
Kogyo. 

Mazda  1600,  Made  in  Japan  for  Toyo  Kogyo. 
are  Imported  to  the  United  States  without 
the  rear  bed  assembly.  Because  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Customs  Service  that  these 
trucks  are  not  trucks,  but  chassis/cab 
(692.20).  these  vehicles  without  beds  are 
assessed  a  4%  duty  Instead  of  the  26%  duty 
assessed  to  trucks  (692.02).  The  trucks  that 
ihe  Customs  Service  terms  "chassis/cab"  ar- 
rive at  the  docks  in  a  completed  condition 
except  for  the  rear  bed.  (These  beds,  valued 
at  $150.00  are  shipped  separately  and  are 
also  assigned  a  dutiable  rate  of  4%.)  The 
trucks  are  driven  off  the  vessel  to  a  storage 
area  where  the  rear  bed  is  attached  to  the 
truck   body  with  eight  bolts  in   a  process 


that  takes  about  15  minutes.  The  completed 
truck  is  then  ready  for  delivery  to  distribu- 
tors In  the  U.S.  (Pictures  are  attached.) 

It  is  hoped  that  the  vaUdity  of  such  m 
clasiflcatlon  is  re-examined  with  view  to- 
wards a  classification  consistent  with  what 
the  vehicle  is — a  truck — and  that  proper  du- 
ties are  assigned  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Custom,s  Service's  acceptance  of  foreign 
manufacturers'  information: 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  ready  accept- 
ance by  Customs  of  foreign  manufacturers' 
data  concerning  their  vehicles,  particularly 
with  respect  to  cost  of  production  (COP) 
figures,  even  though  evidence  suggests  that 
the  information  may  be  in  error.  Customs  in- 
vestigations in  this  area  are  infrequent,  and 
a  general  policy  of  "looking  the  other  way" 
emerges.  Since  the  COP  is  an  integral  deter- 
minant in  duty  assessment,  it  is  mandatory 
that  COP  ba  as  accurate  as  possible. 

If,  in  fact.  COP'S  are  generally  understated, 
then  foreign  cars  are  entenng  toils  country 
with  a  duty  rate  less  than  that  stipulated 
by  law. 

3.  Discrepancy  between  invoice  value  and 
dutiable  vtilue;  unexplained  low  duty  assess- 
ments : 

A  pattern  of  determining  a  dutiable  value 
far  lower  than  the  invoice  value  (which  rep- 
resents the  retail  price  in  the  country  of 
origin)  of  tlie  merchandise  is  apparent.  There 
la  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  activity  oc- 
curs with  respect  to,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following: 

1.  The  dutiable  value  of  British-Leyland 
parts  is  assessed  at  a  rate  approximately  82' o 
less  tlian  tne  Invoice  value,  (which  Is  sup- 
posedly the  retaU  price  in  Great  Britain) 

2.  The  dutiable  value  of  British -Iieyland 
cars  is  assersed  at  a  rate  approximately  50":^ 
less  than  the  invoice  value. 

3.  The  dutiable  value  of  Volkswagen  parts 
is  assessed  at  a  rate  approximately  45%  less 
than  the  invoice  value,  (which  represents 
the  retail  price  in  Oeiinany) 

4.  The  dutiable  value  of  Volkswagen  autos 
Is  assessed  at  a  rate  approximately  17"c  less 
than  the  invcrice  value. 

It  is  our  undei-standing  that  these  dutiable 
rates  are  determined  at  Customs  Service 
headquarters  and  distributed  to  regional  and 
district  customs  offices  via  Form  35.  Value 
Information  for  collection  enforcement. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  is  the  entry  of 
cars  in  the  American  market  at  a  dutiable 
rate  far  less  than  that  provided  by  law,  there- 
by creating  a  situation  where  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  an  unfair,  competitive  price 
advantage  over  domestic  producers. 

The  above  delineations  are  not  intended 
to  restrict  Treasury's  investigations,  but 
rather  to  point  out  the  areas,  in  addition  to 
dumping,  in  which  the  Subcommittee  finds 
clarification  neces.sary. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1975] 

VW  Has  Losses  On  U.S.  Sales 

(By  Joe  Alex  Moore) 

Bonn,  February  14. — Volkswagen  is  losing 
money  on  every  car  It  seUs  In  the  U.S.  In 
a  desperate  effort  to  hold  onto  its  share  of 
a  dwindling  automobile  market. 

This  was  confirmed  today  by  Volkswagen 
officials  in  Woltsburg.  They  decUned  to  go 
into  details,  but  said,  "We  are  taking  losses 
on  all  models." 

The  facts  were  dramatically  brought  to 
light  in  a  publicity  campaign  launched  re- 
cently by  Volkswagen  of  America  to  Introduce 
the  company's  new  subcompact  called  the 
Golf  111  Europe  and  the  Rabbit  In  America. 

Volkswagen  set  a  price  tag  of  under  $3,000 
on  the  American  version,  which  includes  such 
things  as  reinforced  bumpers  and  American 
specifications,  all  of  which  cost  extra  money 
plus  overseas  transportation. 

A  German  who  wants  to  buy  the  cheapest 
version  of  the  car  has  to  pay  $660  more  than 
the  going  price  In  the  U.S.  and  he  gets  a 


smaller  engine  to  boot.  That  includes  an  11 
per  cent  added  value  tax.  but  even  taking 
this  away,  he  still  pays  $250  more  than  his 
American  cousin. 

Asked  how  VW  expected  to  make  money 
this  way.  one  official  said  the  American  price 
was  pegged  to  market  conditions  and  com- 
petition there.  But  after  confirming  this 
meant  Volkswagen  was  selling  at  a  loss  In 
the  U.S.,  he  stressed  that  the  American  deal- 
ers were  not  losing  money  in  this  peculiar 
situation. 

Volkswagen  officials  decUued  to  speculate 
how  long  this  unusual  situation  could  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  firm  U  expected  to 
announce  record  losses  for  1974,  due  not  only 
to  the  oil  crisis  and  slumping  sales  but  also 
the  costly  inti-oduction  of  new  models,  such 
as  the  Rabbit-Golf. 

Certainly  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  topics 
ou  the  agenda  of  the  firm's  new  boss,  Tonl 
Schmuecker,  who  took  over  this  week. 
Schmuecker  is  known  as  a  ruthless  ration- 
alizer, and  he  has  already  predicted  that  V.v, 
second  largest  employer  in  Germany,  will 
have  to  shrink  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

Traditionally,  the  U5.  market  has  absorbed 
up  to  one-third  of  Volkswagen's  production, 
but  the  rising  costs  of  productiou  here  plus 
the  chaos  of  international  currency  relatiou- 
ships  over  the  past  six  years  has  cost  the 
company  its  competitive  edge  in  the  U.S. 

VW  sales  in  the  U.S.  slumped  almost  30 
per  cent  In  1974  to  a  total  of  334.616  cars. 
Sales  in  the  American  market  were  more 
deeply  cut  than  overall:  In  the  past  year  the 
company  produced  1,239,700  cars,  off  15  per 
cent  from  1973  totals. 

I  From  Automotive  News,  Mar.  3,  1975] 

Vanik  Asks  U.S.  Probe  of  VW  Rabbit 

Pricinc 

Washington. — An  investigation  hito 
whether  Volkswagen  is  selling  its  Rabbit  in 
the  U.S.  at  prices  lower  than  for  a  compar- 
able Golf  in  Europe  has  been  requested  by 
Rep.  Charles  Vanik.  Ohio  Democrat. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Treasurv  Depart- 
ment, the  State  Department  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (formerly  the 
Tariff  Commission ) ,  Vanik  suggested  that  the 
domestic  Industry  'may  be  subject  to  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  manufacturers 
especially  from  VW." 

Vanik  cited  a  recent  newspaper  article 
about  a  substantial  price  differential  between 
the  Rabbit  and  the  Golf— perhaps  as  much  as 
8250  to  $650.  which  includes  an  11  percent 
value-added  tax.  Yet,  said  Vanik,  the  Rab- 
ijit  should  be  more  costly  here  because  of 
import  duties,  transportation  costs,  safety 
equipment  and  a  larger  engine. 

Vanik  believes  this  may  be  a  violation  of 
both  tlie  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  the  Anti-Dumping  Act.  Vanik  sees 
such  a  pricing  policy,  if  it  exists,  as  an  "at- 
tempt by  the  German  industrv  to  maintain 
employment  above  and  beyond  the  normal 
market  conditions  of  fair  competition  • 

Vanik  said  VW  is  trying  to  export  unem- 
ployment abroad  by  creating  an  arilficla!!y 
low  price  for  the  Rabbit."  According  to  Vanik. 
•If  the  reports  are  accurate,  then  increasing 
levels  of  unemploj-ment  in  the  Americart 
automobile  Industry  can  be  directly  st- 
tributable  to  the  pricing  policy  of  Volks- 
wagen. Accompanyuig  such  unemployment, 
of  course.  Is  an  enormous  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  reduced  tex  receipts  and  increased 
unemployment  benefits." 

Vanik— while  expressing  concern  In  get- 
ting the  lowest  price  and  the  most  efficient 
cars— is  afraid  that  unfair  competition  may 
even  destroy  public  support  for  the  Geneva 
negotiations  and  "irreparably  damage  Amer- 
ican support  for  generally  lower  tariff  rates." 

VW  says  the  Rabbit  was  meant  to  make  a 
profit.  Its  price  was  set  last  faU  when  the 
U.  S.  dollar  was  worth  2.60  deutschemarks. 
Now  the  dollar  equals  2.30  DM.  In  any  case! 
it  is  not  \'W  that  would  be  losing  money,  but 
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Volkswagen  of  Amerlcm,  a  idioUy  owned  sub- 
sidiary but  an  American  ooiporatlon. 

VW  also  noted  that  other  companies  oper- 
ntln;;  In  West  Germany  may  also  have  had 
t!ielr  prices  affected  by  the  dollar  losing 
Evound  vla-a-Tls  the  deutschemark. 

Arthur  Railton,  VWoA  Tlce-presldent,  told 
Automotive  News  that  VW  sells  vehicles  to 
VWoA  at  a  profit.  VWoA  pays  for  them  in 
Oeutschemarks  which  it  bought  about  three 
nionths  In  advance  at  somewhere  between  2.8 
and  2.3  but  expected  the  dollar  to  Increase  in 
value. 

Once  VWoA  has  paid.  It  must  then  await 
money  in  dcrilars  from  dealers  and  this  time 
the  dollar  continued  to  sink.  Railton  de- 
scribed the  situation  as  a  "singular  occur- 
rence that  came  about  becau^  of  floating 
dollars  contrary  to  all  expectatlon.s." 

But  he  added  that  all  Importers  face  a  rlmi- 
lar  situation  and  if  "dumping"  occurs,  it  is 
not  due  to  VWs  pricing  policy  but  to  un- 
predictable changes  In  currency  rates. 

Railton  also  noted  the  time  lag  between 
the  manufacturer  sale  to  the  importer  in  one 
currency  and  the  importer  sale  to  the  dealer 
In  another. 

The  Rabbit,  priced  retail  at  »2,909  has  a 
1,471-c.c.  engine  equipped  with  a  catalyst. 
That  price  includes  dealer  markup  and  han- 
dling. The  cheapest  Golf  at  retail  Includes 
dealer  handling  and  transportation,  with  a 
1,100-c.c.  engine  and  is  priced  at  7,450  DM. 

Adding  the  value-added  tax  brings  that  to 
8.275  I»I.  Using  an  exchange  rate  of  2.6  DM, 
the  8.275  translates  Into  $3,182:  sxibtractlng 
the  value-added  tax  makes  that  82,8e6.  But 
using  the  rough  current  value  of  2.3  DM  per 
dollar,  the  Golf's  price  would  be  »3,597  count- 
ing the  value-added  tax  and  $3,240  without 
It.  However,  the  proper  way  to  compare  Ger- 
man vs.  U.S.  prices  would  be  at  sliipside  in  a 
foreign  port  and  at  wh(desale  prices,  especial- 
ly since  dealer  markup  In  Germany  is  higher 
than  hare. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  charges  against  VW  warrant 
an  investlgaUon.  but  It  acknowledged  that 
It  has  complaints  other  than  Vanlk's  against 
VW. 

Generally,  it  does  consider  wholesale  prices 
rather  than  retail  seUlng  prices,  and  in  a  pie- 
Tlously  considered  charge  ot  dumping  of 
Japanese  cars,  the  telling  feature  In  deciding 
against  a  charge  of  dtunplng  was  the  great 
difference  In  dealer  markup  between  the  two 
countrlea. 

The  treasury  does  not  need  a  domestic 
Industry  complaint  and  can  in  fact  initiate 
its  own  investigation. 

EXCKICFTS 

(Excerpts  from  testimony  of  Ronald  Glantz, 
vice-president  of  Ifltcbeil  Hutcblns,  Inc., 
automobile   industry   analyst,   before   the 
Auto  Industry  Task  Force  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    Committee    on    Banking, 
Currency,  and  Housing,  April  11,  1975) 
"I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  one  factor  that  I  think 
has  had  a  more  profound  impact  on  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  on  Detroit's  ability  to  finance 
new  products  than  anything  wo  have  dis- 
cussed so  far.  And  that  Is  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  share  of  the  domestic  market 
taken  by  imports. 

"New  car  sales  last  year  were  765.000  units 
higher  than  in  19M,  yet  domestic-type  new 
car  sales  fell  by  168.000  unit*  during  this 
period.  In  other  words.  Imported  car  sales 
almost  tripled,  increasing  from  484,000  units 
to  1.417.000  units.  Imports  took  16  percent  of 
the  market  in  1974,  and  a  record  20JS  percent 
of  the  market  in  the  first  quarter.  Obviously 
Detroit's  sales,  earnings  and  balance  sheets 
would  look  considerably  better  if  it  had  sup- 
plied these  sales,  rather  than  foreign 
xnanxxfactuxers. 

-Uj  analyiU  of  the  rise  in  Import  market 
Share  Indleates  that  the  fkult  lies  primarily 
with  Detroit  for  not  providing  the  American 
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consumer   with    smaller   and 
efficient  cars.  For  example,   : 

higher  share  of  the  small  car 

first  quarter  of  1975  than  they 
previous  quarter,  despite  price  n 
American  cars  as  a  result  of  the  ,. 
gram.  TTiere  is  persuasive  evldenc ; 
ernment  dlsciission  of  gasoline 
uary  and  February  caused  the 
buy  foreign  cars  rather  than 
because  foreign  cars  typically  .. 
gasoline  mileage.  The  consumef 
tuxes  on  gasoline  and  reacted  ac, 
"Recent  announcements  out  of 
dicate  that  the  industry  is  finall 
to  build  these  cars.  While  it  ., 
overseas  manMfacturer.s  have  had 
vantage  for  the  majorltv  of  the 
15  years,  I  doubt  that  this  has 
since  the  Februarj-  1973  devaK... 
dollar.  There  is  persuasive  evideno  • 
foreign  manufacturers  are  prtcin  i 
ports  on  en  incremental  rather 
coated  basis,  which  I  believe  via 
ivg  provisiotfi  of  certain  of  our 
lotions,  (emphasis  added) 

"It  is  my  belief  that  Detroit 
to  make  a  car  for  less  money  th 
car  made  overseas,  once  the  cost 
and    tariffs    are    taken    into    co 
However,  in  the  meantime,  it  is 
sible  that  import  penetration   . 
at  record  levels  for  another  year 

Mr.  Hanlst.  It  is  interesting  t< 
that  American  Motors,  which  is  ., 
to  the  production  of  the  emclent  y 
bile,  is  in  distress  along  with  i 
parts. 

Mr.  GiANTZ.  I  woiUd  like  to 
this. 

I  think  perhaps,  10,  15,  20  y 
did  have  price  leadership   in 
which  permitted  the  various  i._  _ 
earn  a  reasonable  return.  Howeve 
think  that  has  been  true  for  the 
eight  years — ever  since  the 
an  Important  factor. 

In  the  case  of  American  Motors, 
have  to  compete  in  price  with,  sa; 
CadUlac;  it  has  to  compete  in 
$3,000   Volkswagen.    The   fact    ... 
have  been  as  inexpensive  aa  they  . 
relative  to  American  cars,  in  recen 
hurt  the  profitability  of  smaller 
course,  therefore,  impacted  A-t 
quite  a  bit.  (emphasis  added) 

".  .  .  at  the  present  time  there 
seven  major  competitors  in  the  i  „ 
industry.    In   addition   to   Gener  a 
Ford  and  Chrysler,  VW,  Toyota 
in  Uarcb  all  outsold  American  _ 
VW.  Toyota  and  Datsun  all  out- 
lean   Motors.   Volvo   you   have 
Chesapeake,    Virginia    at    this 
Toyota  has  opened  up  a  facUit' 
truck  bodies.  So  there  are  more 
manufacturers  participating  in  th_, 

Mr.  Browk.  In  discussing  impoi 
effect  on  the  domestic  market,  it 
estlng  In  our  panel  yesterday,  onlj 
Motors  advocated  tariff  quotas  oi 
cars — temporary.  General  Motors 
Chrysler  representatives  all  said 
did  not  support  quotas  or  tariffs,  _ 
rather  have  us  do  what  we  couli 
sure  that  markets  were  opened  up 
foreign  markets,  overseas. 

Mr.  Glantz.  The  reason  for  tha 
is  reasonably— is  related   to   the   i 
General  Motors,  Ford  and  ChrysK  r 
extensive    manufacturing    operai 
seas,  while  American  Motors  does 

Mr.  BsowN.  I  would  think 
real  crux  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Glantz.  I  would  like  to  -. 
thing  that  was  on  the  last  page  of 

There  is  evidence  that  foreign 
turera  are  dumping  cars   in  thv 
British    Leyland    just    testified 
House  of  Commons  to  tliat  effect  _ 
to  jusUfy  the  fact  that  a  Marina 
more  in  Britain  than  it  dm  in 
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States.  And  I  think  this  Commitiee 
also  look  into  the  question  of  whetjier 
are  r-iolations.  (emphasis  added) 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  not  a  serious 
tor  in  this  country.  What  about 
serious  competitors?  Is  there  any 
of  dumping? 

Mr.  Glantz.  I  cite  the  British .. 

ample   because  this  is  managemen  : 
ting  himself  that  dumping  is  going 
also  reasonably  well  known  that 
wagen  Rabbit;  is  being  sold  in  this 
a  lower  price  than  in  Germany. 

Mr.   Brown.   How  can   that 
cause  obviously  it  is  dumping? 

Mr.  Glantz.  It  Is  dimplng, 

Mr.  Brown.  Well  there  is  not  an 
ate— I   think   the   technical 
tliey  do  r.n  appraisal 

Mr.  Giant:-.  I  think  vou  should 
qttestion   cf   the  Department  of 
ury.  .  .  .- 
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Mr.  GiANTz.  Volkswagen  did  a 
.sive  ^tudy  of  the  subject  and 
it  made  sense  to  build  a  car  plan 
rountrv,  and  management  was 
re.i=on.^  which  had  nothing  to  do 
co.^.t  of  production. 

I  thinic  following  the  various  dev 
of  the  dollar  that  it  is  less  expenslvi 
a  car  here  than  overseas. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  your  presentation 
very  careful  to  point  out  that  / 
are  competitive  once  the  cost  of  _ 
tariff  is  taken  into  consideration, 
that  competitive,  why  do  we  have 
into  consideration  transportation 
Why  do  we  not  simply  say  that  ] 
make  a  car  for  less  money  than  a  _._ 
made  overseas  and  put  a  period  afte; 

Mr.  Glantz.  The  answer  to  that 

cost  more  to  build  a  car  In  this 

in  many  other  countries,  but  once 
into   account  shipping   and   tariffs, 
cheaper.  I  think  there  Is 
dence   that   the   extremely   rapid 
growth    In    the    automobile 
Europe  and  Japan  left  those 
typically  more  modern  plants. 

In    addition    the    generally 
growth  overseas  has  allowed  those  . 
to  pursue  more  stable  growth  rates 
tion  operating  at  a  higher  rate  cf 
(emjrtiasis  added)  « 

Mr.  Blanchahd.  In  a  recent  study, 
omists  estimated  that  every  time 
250,000  unit  sale  drop  in  autos,  57, 
lose  their  Jobs.  . . . 

Mr.  Glantz.  That  also  includes 
market.  It  would  really  take  qulw 
time  before  you  did  get  that  kind  oi  . 
...  It  is  conceivable  that  the  majort^  y 
jobs  lost  in  the  automobile  Industi  '</ 
arise  In  some  other  form. 

But,  in  the  short-term,  it  coulc 
tremely  adverse. 

Mr.   Blanchabd.  Particularly  for 
who  represents  suburban  Detroit.  Thi 
not  be  there.  There  may  be  anothe  r 
Arizona  or  Houston.  The  impact  on 
could  be  very  traumatic. 

Mr.  GuvNTZ.  I  agree  with  you  100 
What  I  wanted  to  point  out  in  my 
Is  the  short-term  Impact  would  be  „. 
adverse,  and  as  you  pointed  out,  the: 
be  huge  dislocations. . .  .s 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Hearmg  transcript,  pp.  211-212 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  226,  227,  228. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  234.  235. 
•'■  Ibid.,  pp.  248,  249. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  . 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man  from  New  Jersey,  Mr, 

recosrized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  Mr.  McHugh  of 
New  York,  the  Congressional  Campaign 
Financing  Act  of  1975,  a  biU  which  would 
establish  public  funding  for  congression- 
al elections.  Adoption  of  this  legislation 

which  Senator  Mondale  also  is  .^ponsor- 
itig  in  tlie  Senate— wiU  enable  us  to  do 
for  net  year's  congressional  elections 
what  we  have  already  had  tlie  foresight 
to  do  for  the  Presidential  election. 

One  of  the  singular  inequitie.s  of  our 
democratic  system  has  always  been  the 
undue  influence  of  money — the  abiUty  of 
the  wealthy  few  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of 
U3  who  we  may  choose  for  public  office. 
A  single  donor  can  make  passible  the 
iiiitzal  pubhcity  critical  to  any  candi- 
.  date's  campaign.  Where  so  few  can  wifld 
.so  much  power,  there  is  always  the  po- 
tential for  abuse. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  v  ould  es- 
tablish public  fiiifincing  ou  a  1-io-i 
matching  ba.sis  for  House  r.ud  Senate 
races— both  primaries  aud  general  elec- 
tions. To  receive  pubUc  f ur.ds  for  a  House 
race,  a  candidate  would  ha\'e  to  raise  at 
least  $10,000  in  private  contributions 
of  less  than  $100.  The  public  financmg 
would  be  provided  from  the  same  $1  in- 
come-tax checkoff  which  is  now  used  to 
finance  Presidential  campaigns. 

While  a  small  number  of  large  dona- 
tions can  distort  the  range  of  choices 
provided  in  our  electoral  system,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  significant  number 
of  small  donations  may  be  one  of  tlie  best 
indications  of  widespread  support  for  a 
candidate.  A  matching  system  preserves 
tlie  power  of  the  average  person  in  this 
counti-y  to  help  in  selecting  liis  or  her 
candidates  and  Representatives,  while 
minimizing  the  arbitrary  financial  power 
of  small  cliques  to  determine  who  shall 
have  the  means  to  run  for  public  office 
within  our  democratic  system. 

Congi-ess  has  already  recognized  the 
need  for  public  financing  and  campaign 
spending  controls  by  passhig  legislation 
last  year  providing  for  public  financing 
of  Presidential  elections  and  imposing 
expenditure  ceilings  on  campaigns  for 
1 11  Federal  elective  offices.  The  matching 
sj'stem  established  in  this  biU  is  identical 
to  that  already  In  effect  for  Presidential 
primaries.  But  while  the  Presidential  law 
provides  an  option  for  total  public  fi- 
nancing for  the  general  election,  our  pro- 
posal would  continue  the  matching  sj's- 
tem  through  the  general  election  for 
congressional  campaigns. 

The  campaign  spending  and  contribu- 
tion limits  imposed  for  next  year's  con- 
gressional; campaigns  are  a  major  step 
m  the  dh-ection  of  reform.  House  cam- 
paigns are  now  limited  to  $70,000  in 
either  primary  or  general  elections,  and 
individual  contributors  are  restricted  to 
$1,000.  But  public  financhig  is  still  lack- 
ing. 

The  biU  we  are  introducmg  today, 
retams  the  existing  ceiUngs  on  expendi- 
tures and  contributions.  In  addition  it 
provides  public  funding  for  congressional 
campaigns  on  a  one-for-one  matching 
basis,  both  in  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. By  collecting  at  least  $10,000  In 
contributions  of  less  than  $100  a  can- 
didate must  be  able  to  prove  initially  that 
^t^  widespread  support.  Once  he 
succeeds  in  doing  this,  he  becomes  eli- 
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gible  for  matching  funds  for  all  con- 
tributions of  $100  or  less.  And  any  can- 
didate who  has  succeeded  in  meeting 
this  requirement  in  the  primary  election 
becomes     automatically     eligible     for 
matching  funds  in  the  general  election. 
The  retention  of  a  matchinfi  system 
ratl^er  than  complete  public  financing  in 
the  general  election,  provides  the  flexi- 
bility neces.saiy  to  cope  with  the  diver- 
gent chai-acter  of  political  contests  in 
different   congressional   districts.    Con- 
gressional    races     frequently'     produce 
sti-oug  independent  candidates,  or,  at  tlie 
other  extreme,  one-party  races  where  the 
primai-j-  is  tlie  crucial  election.  Under 
the  matching  system  in  this  bill,  a  paity 
label  does  not  guarantee  a  candidate 
public  financing,  nor  does  independent 
status  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  com- 
pete with  the  major  party  contestants. 

li\  addition,  this  approach  is  less  cost- 
ly, and  it  avoids  some  of  the  potential 
constitutional  problems  of  tlie  complete 
public   financin^j    appioach.    Tiie   esti- 
mated  cost  of   congressional   races   in 
1976  under  this  bill  would  be  $74  mil- 
lion—$19  million  for  Senate  races  and 
$55  million  for  House  races — the  esti- 
mated costs  using  total  pubUc  financing 
would  be  $134  milUon— $34  million  for 
Senate  races  aud  $100  million  for  House 
i-aces.  And  the  person  who  wishes  to 
express  himself  by  contiibuting  to  a  cam- 
paign is  not  prohibited  from  doing  so 
imder  a   matching   system — a   possible 
fh-st  amendment  violation  problem  for 
tlie  total  public  financing  approach. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  congi-essional 
matching  funds  will  be  provided  through 
the  $1  checkoff— the  same  method  pres- 
ently  used   for   obtaunng   Presidential 
matching  funds.  This  year  almost  a  quar- 
•  ter  of  those  filing  Federal  uicome  tax 
returns  indicated  that  they  wanted  $1 
placed  in  the  checkoff  fund.  While  this 
is  still  somewhat  short  of  the  amoimt 
needed  to  totally  finance  such  a  system, 
it  indicates  tremendous  growth  in  public 
awareness  of  and  mterest  in  the  check- 
off since  the  3 -percent  success  rate  of 
1972.  Money  from   the   checkoff  fund 
would  be  provided  preferentially  to  the 
Presidential  campaigns,  with  the  surplus 
then  available  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

We  need  an  election  system  which 
allows  and  encourages  as  many  people 
as  possible  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process.  The  person  who  wants  to  make 
a  small  contribution  to  the  candidate  he 
supports  is  certainly  participating  in 
that  process.  In  the  past,  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  large  contributor  has 
tended  to  erode  that  participation,  both 
by  minimizing  its  effect,  and  by  discour- 
aging any  action  by  the  person  who 
might  have  felt  that  his  dollar  or  $10 
contribution  would  make  no  differ^ice 
in  a  world  of  giant  donors.  Matching 
combhied  with  contribution  ceiUngs,  is 
the  equalizer. 

There  is  much  concern  after  the  events 
of  the  last  3  years  that  people  have  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  political  process 
and  that  they  no  longer  care  to  partici- 
pate; if  true,  this  would  clearly  repre- 
sent tiie  greatest  possible  danger  to  our 
system  of  Government.  But  that  Indif- 
ference may  well  result  only  from  a  feel- 
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Ing  of  f utiUty.  There  Is  no  better  way  to 
get  pe<H>le  involved  again  than  to  make 
clear  to  them  that  what  they  do  makes 
a  difference.  We  can  achieve  this  by  mak- 
ing Government  more  open  and  respon- 
sive. And  we  can  achieve  this  by  giving 
people  more  power  over  choosing  who 
will  represent  them.  This  means  allowing 
the  many,  not  the  few.  to  take  the  steps 
which  make  a  candidate  viable.  Aud  it 
means  not  allowing  private  wealth  the 
influence  in  our  political  process  it  has 
enjoyed  in  Uie  pa,st.  The  partial  public 
financing  approach  taken  in  this  bill 
will,  I  believe,  .significantly  aid  in  re - 
estabhshing  this  democratic  balanc  in 
our  electoral  system. 


REMOVING  THE  CUBA  EMBARGO' 
CONGRESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE  CO- 
OPERATION NEEDED 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bincham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ml".  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  and  Commeree.  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
gamzations  have  been  holdmg  jouit 
hearings  for  several  weeks  reassessing 
the  complete  U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Cuba 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1963.  The 
^bcommittees  have  under  consideration 
H  Jl.  6382,  a  bill  I  introduced  which  would 
i-epeal  sUtutory  authority  for  a  total 
embargo.  Several  additional  days  of 
hearings  on  this  issue  wiU  be  held  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

On  June  11.  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments   of    State,    Commerce,    and 
Treasury  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittees to  review  the  administration  aud 
impact  of  the  embai-go  and  express  the 
views  of  the  administration  with  respect 
to  revision  of  our  embargo  pohcy.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  William  D.  Rogers 
took  the  position  that  Congiess  should 
stay  out  of  this  matter.  "Congress  should 
^?*^.***.-****  "^*»  of  the  game."  he  said, 
out  It  should  not  try  to  play  each  hand." 
Assistant  Secretary  Rogers  suggested 
further  that  HJi.  6382  would  "tSmdate 
premature  dlsmantiement  of  the  present 
ba«  on  Cuban  trade"— that  it  would 
open  the  UJS.  market  to  Cuban  imports 
and  permit  quite  free  export  from  the 
U.S.  to  Cuba  without  regard  to  the  other 
circumstances  of  our  complex  relation- 
ship   with  our  Cuban  neighbors.  Finally 
the  Assistant  Secretary  resorted  to  the 
Stote  Departments  favorite  cliche— oon- 
gressicnal  action  would  "take  away  an 
important  element  of  Executive  discre- 
tiSs  "         conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  State  Department 
has  only  rarely  and  rattier  grudgtocly 
been  willing  to  share  responsibility  Vrith 
Congress  hi  tiie  maktog  of  foreign  policy. 

fHoJ^.f^'l'^'fi*^^  surprising,  however. 
that  it  should  reject  partnerehlp  with 
Congress  hi  revishig  our  policy  towatd 
Cuba.  In  his  proclamation  imposinc  the 
embai-go.  President  Kennedy  cited  as 
his  authority  for  taking  such  action  sec- 
tion 620(a)  of  tiie  FVwign  Assistance  Act 
of  1861  (Public  Law  ST^SteTSatwS 
vision  of  law  specifically  authorlaes  tbe 

President  to  impose  a  complete  emiiarwi 
on  Cuba.  The  imposition  of  ttie  embai^ 
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then,  was  a  product  of  joint  action  by  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  In 
light  of  that,  I  find  it  hard  to  accept  the 
$>djninistration's  position  that  total  or 
»artial  removal  of  the  embargo  should 
now  be  left  exclusively  to  the  executive 
branch  without  guidance  from  the  Con- 
cri-ess.  If  the  executive  brancli  relied  upon 
authority  from  Congress  to  impose  the 
total  embargo,  it  should  welcome  con- 
Kressional  action  aimed  at  removing  it. 

The  position  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  removal  of  the 
embargo  is  certain  only  to  prolong  it. 
The  State  Department  appears  to  take 
the  position  that  revision  of  the  em- 
bargo can  be  considered  and  undertaken 
only  as  part  of  a  broader  negotiating 
agenda  of  "interrelated  and  sensitive 
national-interest  issues"  which  Includes 
compensation  for  expropriation  of  U.S. 
property,  prisoners  in  Cuban  jails,  and 
Cuban  activities  with  respect  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  intervention  elsewhere  in  the 
hemisphere.  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand, 
lias  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
some  revision  in  the  embargo  policy  must 
be  imdei-taken  before  negotiations  can 
begin  on  these  other  matters.  The  result 
is  likely  to  be  an  impasse  which  will 
prolong  the  problems  of  Cuban-Ameri- 
can relations,  rather  than  beginning  to 
resolve  them. 

idx.  Speaker,  appropriate  action  by  the 
Congress  could  break  this  impasse  and 
get  the  process  of  normalizing  our  re- 
lations with  Cuba  started  without  in  any 
way  imdercutting  or  i-estricting  the 
strong  negotiating  posture  which  the 
executive  branch  will  admittedly  need 
to  protect  American  interests  and 
achieve  e<iuitable  i-esolution  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  remain  between  our 
governments.  While  HH.  6382  removes 
the  specific  statutory  authority  for  the 
current  complete  embargo  on  trade  with 
Cuba,  it  would  in  no  way  reduce  or  in- 
hibit gmeral  statutory  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  Congxeos  to  the  Executive  to 
control  foreign  assests  and  exports.  These 
general  authorities — ^under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemies  Act  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969 — have,  in 
fact,  been  used  to  Implement  the  em- 
bargo since  1963  and  could  continue  to 
be  used  to  implement  something  less 
than  a  total  embargo. 

The  practical  effect  of  Hit.  6382  would 
be  to  withdraw  specific  congressional  au- 
thority under  section  620(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  various 
executive  regulations  for  a  complete  and 
total  embargo  of  Cuba.  It  would  not. 
however,  prevent  the  executive  branch 
from  maintaining  more  limited  trade 
controls  against  Cuba  under  its  general 
statutory  authorities  in  this  area.  It 
would  not.  for  eivunple.  prevent  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  from  placing  Cuba  in  the 
so-called  "Y"  category  which  currently 
governs  our  trade  relations  with  most  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  or  any 
one  of  a  number  of  other  categories  of 
limited  embargo  which  we  use  in  dealing 
■vitti  other  nations.  It  would,  of  course, 
in  no  way  restrict  the  executive  branch 
from  maintaining  an  embargo  on  trade 
with  Cuba  in  strategic  materials — an 
area  in  which  the  executive  branch  has 
broad  discretionary  powers  which  would 
be  unaffected  by  H.R.  6382.  It  would  not 
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result  in  a  flood  of  imports 
disrupt  our  domestic   mar 
trade  relations  with  other 
it  would  in  no  way  reduce 
high  tariffs  applicable  to 
of  nations  lacking  most 
status. 

I  find  it  quite  inconsiste: 
administration  should  throw 
to  settle  U.S.  claims  against 
obstacle  to  removing  the 
We  have  yet  to  settle  our 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  Ciii^a 
did  not  prevent  us  from  r 
total  embargo  on  trade  with 
moval  of  the  total  trade 
China  did  not  lead  to  a  vas 
trade  between  the  two  coun 
not  constitute  approval  by 
States  of  the  Government  ol 
still  have  major  disagreemenfs 
Government,  as  we  do  with 
ment  of  Cuba.  Nor  has  r 
total   embargo   on   China 
chances  of  settling  outstandi|ig 
claims  between  the  United 
Chhia.  Such  claims  can  and 
tied  as  part  of  a  United 
trade  agreement  that  would 
preferred  access  to  our 
"most  favored  nation."  Sucl 
ment  with  China  will  be  r 
after  long  negotiations.  In 
we  conduct  a  modest  amoulit 
nitli  Chhia   in   an 
makes  improvements  in  our 
commercial  i-elations  feasibl ; 
of  our  total  embargo  on  Cub^ 
my  judgment,  have  a 
but  constnictive  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  oth^r 
of  the  administration's 
to  prolong  the  Cuban  problefn 
less  diplomatic  posturing 
partment  refuses  to 
atory  gestures  on  the  part 
cause  these  gestures  are  not 
by  direct  contacts  between 
emments  which  would  permi 
of  Cuban  actions  to  be  mad< 
latest  such  gesture — the  i 
mlUion  in  hi- jack  ransom 
State  Department's  respons< 
described  in  press  reports 

"The  process  of  Improvin  r 
malizing  relations,  is  first  anc 
process  of  negotiation," 
told  om*  subcommittee, 
tion  can  only  be  conducted  bs 
tacts  between  representatives 
governments  concerned.   It 
done  indirectly  through  thirc 
mediarles,  or  through  public 
to  the  press."  The  process  of 
tion  is  certainly  one  of 
problems  and  disagreements 
solved  are  difficult  ones.  The 
under  the  best  of  circtunstan<les 
ly  to  be  long  and  arduous, 
course,  be  conducted  by 
branch  and  conducted  directly 
Cubans.  At  this  stage,  howe  er, 
no  useful  purpose  to  be  server 
the  process  any  longer  and 
than  need  be  by  adhering  t< 
formalities  and  setting 
constitute  obstacles  to 
direct  contact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  is 
Congress  that  can  get  this 
tween  our  Government  and 
Go\'ei'nment  off  dead  centei 
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allow  the  long  process  of 

differences  and  I'estoring  

tions  to  get  started  by  clearing 
stacles  the  executive  branch 
termined  to  create.  Such 
Congress  need  not  and  should  r 
cut  our  bargaining  position 

only  mandate  sufficient  

change  in  om-  position  to  permit 
ess  ot   bargaining  to  begin 
Speaker,  is  the  intent  and — I 
the  efTect  of  H.R.  6382 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  matter 

with  Cuba  is  presently  ^. 

the  existence  of  a  multilateral 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
the  Organization  of  American 

executive  brancli  feels  

OAS  pcsition,  and  rightly  so  ir 
The  OAS,  however,  is  expected 
multilateral  embargo  at  its  Jul  r 
in  Costa  Rica,  at  which  time 
States  will  be  free  to  reexamirje 
vise  its  own  policy. 

I    have    asked    Assistant 
Rogers  to  appear  again  before 
committees    following    the 
meetings  to  report  in  detail 
taken.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 

work  with  tlie  State      _^ . 

view  the  provisions  of  H.R.  638 
of  ai-riving  at  a  formula  for 
gressional  and  executive  actior 

permit  negotiations  to  get 

tween  the  United  States  and 
after  any  change  in  the  OAS 
particular,  I  am  willing  to  r 
specific  provisions  which  the 
branch  may  consider  unduly 
or  potentially  damaging  to  the 
tion  in  future  negotiations, 
visions  of  the  bill,  for  exampU 
to  asset  controls  may  need  to  1m 

The  $30  million  of  Cuban  ^ 
this  country  hardly  constitutes 
to  me,  a  major  bargaining  chip 
larly  when  American  claims  _, 
are  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion 

may  be  some  usefulness  in 

controls  on  assets  for  purposes 
negotiations. 

In  summaiT,  joint  action  by 
and  the  executive  branch  on 
is  both  necessary  if  we  are  to 
ress  without  undue  delay  on  . 
problem,  and  appropriate  undei 
stitutional  system  of  shared 
ties  in  the  field  of  foreign 

Executive  fiexibillty  and 

be  pre.sei-ved,  but  not  to  the  ,_ 
mitting  needless  footdragging 
sional  action  should  have  the 
assuring  prompt  negotiations. 
the  point  of  weakening  the 
negotiating  posture.  Hopefully 
gress  will  apprave  H  Jl.  6382 
mind. 

The  report  follows: 

IFiom  the  Washington  Post.  Jun^  17.  1975] 
Castro    Will   RETxrsN  $2  Mnxioi  r   Ransom 

Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro  hat  agreed  to 
rclea.se  a  $2  million  ransom  paid  t>y  South- 
ern Airways  for  the  return  of  a  plane  and 
passengers  hijacked  In  1972,  S«fi.  George 
McOovern  disclosed  yesterday. 

Castro  announced  the  latest  Ifa  a  series 
of  conciliatory  moves  toward  t.  te  United 
States  in  a  letter  to  McOovern  ai  id  said  he 
found  reasonable  arguments  forlretturn  ot 
the  ransom. 

McOovern  <D-S.D.)  met  with  Caitro  In  Ha- 
vana last  March  and  discussed  t  le  ransom 
with  the  Cuban  leader,  A  plea  ffcr  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  money  also  was  made  by  Sen. 
John  J.  Sparlrman  (D-Ala.) ,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Last  Friday,  McGovem  received  a  letter 
presumably  delivered  by  the  Czechoslovak 
embassy,  which  represents  Cuban  Interests 
■  a  the  United  States.  The  letter  states: 

Finding  Sen.  Sparkman's  argument  to  be 
reasonable  and  having  in  mind  even  more  the 
::ctiou8  of  the  senator  (McGovem]  against 
I  he  unjust  blockadie  imposed  upon  our  coun- 
try and  the  Interest  that  you  demoustiated 
in  this  case  during  your  recent  trip  to  Cuba, 
we  have  communicated  to  Sen.  Sparkman 
the  decision  that  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  of  giving  a  positive  answer 
to  tliat  request." 

The  Southern  Airways  DC-S  Jet  was  hl- 
jaclced  In  November,  1972,  and  forced  to  fly 
l6  Havana,  where  the  passengers  and  crew 
«-ere  released  In  return  for  the  $2  million 
ransom. 

The  Castro  government  took  the  moitey 
from  the  hiJackerB  and  immediately  w-roto 
out  a  $2  mUlion  check  to  Southern  Airways. 
However,  the  money  was  unavailable  to  the 
airline  because  the  check  was  drawn  on  the 
Cuban  government's  account  with  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York— an  account 
that  the  U.S.  government  froze  in  1961  in  re- 
taliation for  Castro's  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican property  in  Cuba. 

When  he  met  with  Castro,  McOovern  car- 
ried his  own  plea  and  a  letter  from  Spark- 
man  urging  that  the  money  be  returned  as 
an  element  of  eflTorts  to  normalize  U.S.-Cuban 
relations. 

Last  year,  following  Havana  visits  by  Sens. 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  and  Claiborne  Pell 
(D-RJ.) ,  Castro  agreed  to  release  three  Amer- 
icans being  held  in  Cuban  prisons  on  mari- 
juana smuggling  charges. 

Javits  and  PeU  urged  the  United  States  to 
begin  steps  that  could  end  in  a  thawUig  of 
relations  with  Havana. 

After  his  visit.  McGovem  said  Castro  had 
made  It  clear  that  he  would  be  v^Uing  to 
begin  the  thaw  if  the  United  States  took  the 
first  step  by  removing  its  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  food  and  drugs  to  Cuba. 

A  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  has  been  set  for  July  0  to  San 
Jose.  Costa  Rica,  to  discuss  means  to  lift  tba 
embargo  on  Cuba.  The  VS.  has  endorsed  the 
moi'e. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18.  1975] 

U.S.  Greets  Flaw  To  Return  Ransom  bui 

Chides  Castso 

Washington.  June  17  (UPI).— The  State 
Department  welcomed  today  the  news  of 
Cuba's  plan  to  retiu^  a  ransom  to  a  United 
States  airline  but  sent  a  broad  hint  to  Pre- 
mier Fidel  Castro  that  It  migljt  be  better  It 
he  communicated  with  the  State  Department 
through  diplomatic  channels  rather  than 
through  Congressmen. 

Senator  George  McOovern.  Democrat  of 
South  Dakota,  yesterday  annomiced  Cuba's 
decision  to  return  $2-mUlion  obtained  by 
highjackers  from  Southern  Airways  In  1972. 

The  move  was  Interpreted  as  a  gesture  by 
Cuba  toward  reconciliation  with  the  United 
States.  But  a  sUte  department  spokesman, 
Robert  Anderson,  said  that  there  was  no  way 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  assess 
Cuba's  motives  in  returning  the  money. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  dis- 
cuss matters  such  as  this  "between  govern- 
ments rather  than  through  individual  Sen- 
ators  and  Congressmen"  as  this  channel 
gives  no  opportunity  to  evaluate  what  the 
other  side  has  In  mind." 


TOWARD  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kkuegee)  )a  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  wedcs.  Congress  will  be  finaliz- 
ing its  energy  program.  The  development 
of  energy  policy,  much  like  tiie  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  sources,  requires  long 
lead  times;  if  we  liave  not  acted  in  haste, 
let  it  at  least  be  said  that  we  have  acted 
welL 

As  a  member  of  three  subcommittees 
dealing  exclusively  with  energy  matters, 
my  own  education  in  energy  matters  has 
proceeded  vigorously.  When  at  times  I 
feared  we  were  involved  in  too  much  de- 
tail, I  simply  recalled  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate planning  in  the  past  and  the  ad- 
ministration's frequent  failure  to  analyze 
the  implications  of  its  current  proposals. 

Indeed,  part  of  the  reason  for  some  of 
the  seeming  delay  regarding  energy  legis- 
lation is  that,  wiiereas  committees  deal- 
ing with  areas  such  as  defense,  agricul- 
tm-e,  and  banking,  have  long  experience 
and  expertise,  committees  on  energy  are 
newer.  The  urgency  of  energy  legisla- 
tion has  come  to  the  fore  only  in  the  last 
2  years;  and  therefore  there  has  not  yet 
developed  a  ti-adition  of  major  energy 
legislation  comparable  to  that  offered  by 
other  committees. 

Currently,  we  have  before  us  several 
major  energy  proposals.  Considered  sep- 
arately, each  retains  its  merit;  when  con- 
sidered together,  these  proposals  con- 
stitute a  program  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

In  this  statement,  I  will  sketch  what 
I  perceive  to  be  the  paradigm  of  D«no- 
cratic — ^no,  bipartisan — congressional  ac- 
tion that  can  emerge.  Though  such  a  syn- 
thesis may  suggest  presumption,  I  ac- 
knowledge tliat  this  program  could  not 
be  before  us  without  the  countless  man- 
hours  of  investigation,  advocacy,  and 
compromise  by  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  House.  As  is  appropriate  for  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  sought  to  specialize  in  order 
to  maximize  his  contribution,  the  last 
and  most  vital  facet  of  this  program— 
the  reform  of  oil  pricing  policy  as  has 
been  considered  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee wUl  re- 
ceive a  more  careful  attention  In  this 
statement.  However,  I  strongly  endorse 
all  aspects  of  the  program  here  outlined. 

I.  Arxo  FUEL  ETFICIENCT 

The  Ways  and  Means  measure  has  dis- 
appointed some  because  It  provided  no 
panacea.  Perhaps  there  were  some  Mem- 
bers who  equate  decisiveness  with  the 
enactment  of  one  single  measure.  Such 
hope  was  unrealistic.  Nevertheless,  the 
Ways  and  Means  bill  provided  several 
crucial  measures.  The  most  prominent 
provlskm  is  that  mandating  auto  fuel 
economy  standards.  Nobody  seems  to 
deny  the  discretionary  nature  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  automobile  gasoline 
consumption.  The  need  for  a  more  fuel 
efficient  sales  mix  of  automobiles,  be- 
latedly recognized  by  the  auto  industry 
is  validated  by  majorities  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

While  the  administration  has  under- 
taken a  dialog  with  auto  manufac- 
turers on  this  Issue,  it  has  fafled  to 
specify  concrete  statutory  language. 
Under  the  Ways  and  Means  language,  we 
would  make  a  national  commitment  to 
Improve  fuel  efficiency  by  more  than  40 
percent  In  automobiles,  undoubtedly, 
this  proposal  will  cause  some  hardship 
for  those  people  desiring   the   luxury 


standards  of  the  past;  because  gas  guz- 
zlers would  be  In  decreased  supply,  their 
prices  wouW  rise.  Yet  the  time  has  clearly 
caught  up  with  this  need  for  reordeied 
priorities. 

This  aspect  of  H.R.  6860  alone  com- 
mends the  positive  House  action  on  the 
bill. 

n.  IBCA  :  THE  DE\  £LO?lIENT  OF  ALTERI.-ATIVE 
EKERCY  SUPPLIES 

Today  we  approved  authorizations  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  This  program  is  the  most 
extensive  national  commitment  for  pro- 
gramed technological  development  since 
the  inception  of  our  space  effort.  The 
ERDA  program  includes  a  massive  com- 
mitment to  om-  most  underutilized  re- 
source base.  coal.  The  high  risk,  research 
intensive  efforts  of  private  industry  In  the 
fields  of  coal  hquefaction  and  gasifica- 
tion will  be  accelerated  by  the  ERDA 
effort.  The  authorization  subcommittees 
wisely  approved  huge  increases  in  our 
fimding  of  research  in  solar  energy  and 
conservation  technologies — we  will  be 
asked  to  authorize  over  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  these  programs  alone. 
Increased  funding  will  he  requested,  and 
should  ije  granted,  for  such  programs  as 
geothermal  energy  development  and  the 
enhanced  recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Cur- 
rently, our  geothermal  resources  are 
neglected  and  we  are  unable  to  recover, 
due  to  technological  constraints,  over 
two-thirds  of  oil-in-place  in  our  proven 
reserves. 

The  huge  outlays  requested  In  HJl. 
3474  could  conceivably  be  questioned  on 
fiscal  grounds.  Few  members  have  voted 
more  consistently  than  I  for  decreased 
Federal  expenditures.  Yet  these  ERDA 
expenditures,  mstead  of  jeopardizing  the 
capital  base  of  our  Nation,  will  actually 
enhance  this  base.  Just  as  every  major 
corporation  in  this  country  incurs  debt 
obligations  in  order  to  advance  bene- 
ficial investments,  so  must  we  accept  the 
fiscal  burden  In  this  crucial  area  of 
energy  research.  ERDA  Is  a  keystone  of 
our  Nation's  long  term  energy  policy. 

m.  DEVELOPMXNT  OP  NAVAL  PBTBOLEUM  RE- 
SERVES AMD  THR  CREATION  OF  A  STRATECK; 
PETROLEUM    RESERVE 

At  present,  the  most  promising  means 
to  Increase  Immediate  shortrun  domestic 
petroleum  supply  Involves  the  careful  de- 
velopment of  our  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves as  envisioned  to  HJl.  49.  Develop- 
ment of  these  resources  could  yield  over 
160.000  barrels  per  day  to  tocreased  do- 
mestic production  wlthto  a  span  of  a  few- 
months.  NPR^  in  Alaska  holds  vast  po- 
tential promise,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
over  a  million  barrels  per  day,  and  has 
not  yet  been  explored,  doing  little  good 
for  anybody.  Efforts  made  to  develop 
these  and  offshore  resources  with  tough 
environmental  safeguards  should  be 
expedited. 

The  long-term  need  for  strategic  pe- 
troleum storage  will  be  fulfilled  by  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserves — ^a  concept  that 
has  originated  to  the  other  body  over  the 
last  few  years  and  has  been  advocated  by 
the  administration  and  a  broad  spectrum 
of  economists.  Instead  of  the  Inefficient 
storage  of  oil  to  place  that  can  only  be 
recovered  slowly — as  to  the  current  naval 
reserves— these  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serves will  be  located  to  easily  tuxsessible 
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salt  domes  available  for  use  during  em- 
bargo. Coet/beneflt  analyses  of  the  re- 
serve ccmcept  show  the  program  to  be 
overwhelmLogly  desirable — not  only  In 
terms  of  mitigating  the  economic  reper- 
cussions of  embargo,  but  in  deterring  an 
embargo  by  lessening  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  embargo.  The  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  concept  will  be  offered  In  the 
Commerce  Committee  bill.  H.R.  7014  and 
possibly  as  an  amendment  to  HJt.  49. 
This  matter  deserves  the  overwhelming 
support  of  Congress. 

IV.  on.  FKICINO  BXCUI.ATIOIT 

All  measures  which  address  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  the  increased  value  of 
energy  Inevitably  lead  to  the  reformation 
of  our  primary  energy  market,  the  mar- 
Icet  f  (Mr  domestic  petroleimi  and  refined 
products.  The  Ways  and  Means  bill  was 
constrained  by  Jurisdictional  limitations 
from  addressing  this  Issue  head-on. 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  recognize  the 
position  of  oil  and  gas  in  our  total  energy 
consumptlan.  Roughly  78  percent  of  this 
Nation's  total  energy  is  currently  sup- 
plied by  oil  and  gas.  Roughly  15  percent 
by  coal,  4  percent  by  hydroelectric,  and 
I  percent  by  nuclear— nuclear  energy 
last  year  provided  only  slightly  more  en- 
ergy than  firewood. 

Since  almost  all  the  major  rivers  that 
might  provide  hydroelectric  energy  have 
been  dammed,  we  could  not  expect  much 
Increase  there.  More  safe  nuclear  energy 
Is  on  the  way,  but  the  leadtlmes  are  very 
great  and  we  cannot  expect  any  large  in- 
crease in  our  energy  supplies  from  nu- 
clear sources  for  10  to  20  years.  The  first 
major  contributions  from  breeder  reac- 
tors are  not  expected  until  about  the 
year  2000. 

Clearly  coal  Is  going  to  be  an  energy 
source  of  Increasing  importance,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  environmental  hazards, 
both  for  users  and  miners,  we  face  the 
IvoUem  of  equipment  conversion  from 
oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal.  Further,  rail- 
ways must  be  Improved  before  coal  could 
be  easily  shim>ed  and  slurry  pipelines 
cannot  be  constructed  overnight. 

As  a  result  of  the  ERDA  authoriza- 
tions which  we  voted  today,  this  country 
will  have  access  to  solar,  geothermal, 
wind,  and  other  more  exotic  forms  of  ea- 
ergy  in  the  future.  But.  these  sources  are 
not  yet  eccmomlcaUy  competitive  'and 
cannot  supply  more  than  our  hopes  for 
the  next  year  or  two.  Their  real  service 
la  still  a  decade  or  so  away.  We  must 
support  the  development  of  and  we  must 
simultaneously  realize  the  limitations  of 
these  sources  of  energy. 

Tlius.  whatever  our  hopes  for  other 
sources  of  energy  are  in  the  future,  we 
return  to  heavy  reliance  on  oil  and  gas 
for  the  next  decade. 

on.  psiciKG 
No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  our  en- 
ergy decisions  inevitably  deal  with  the 
question  of  oil  pricing:  OPEC  alone,  and 
our  increasing  import  dependence,  in- 
sure us  of  this.  The  heart  oi  the  energy 
problem,  the  question  all  energy  legisla- 
ti(m  seeks  to  address,  is  America's  im- 
port dependmcy.  Dependence  on  foreign 
oil  involves  the  exportation  of  American 
Jobs  and  equity.  The  United  States  loses 
the  "multiplier"  effect  of  domestic  in- 
vestment— ^the  positive  impact  of  domes- 
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The  strategic  implications 
sive  shift  of  economic  power 
states  is  awesome  as  the  Uilited 
faces  challenges  in  the  Millie 
maintaining  the  "Western" 
securing  our  vital  ties  to 
people,  and  in  dealing  with 
challenges  of  the  imderdeve|>ped 
Chnmic  drains  on  our 
ments  create  an  imtenable 
the  American  consiuner  and 
the  price  of  imports  is  forc|d 
the  ability  to  export 

Two  additional  aspects  of 
cannot   be   ignored.   First, 
States  is  tiying  to  take  the 
an  initiative  by  oil  importini 
secure  increased  bargaining 
vis   the   OPEC  states.   As 
lai-gest   consimier   of    oil 
tentially    vast    source    of 
sui^Iy,    the    United    State 
acutely  aware  of  its  global 
ties  for  consei-vation  and 
of  domestic  supplies.  The 
for  Economic  Coopei-ation 
ment  has  recently  released  a 
ing  that  the  U.S.  per  capita 
in  terms  of  oil  equivalent 
contrast  to:  Japan,  3.21, 
Prance,   3.54,   Germany,   4 
United  Kingdom,  4.35.  Yet, 
countries  pui'sue  aggi-essive 
straint  measures,  the  Unitec 
sists  in  artificially  depressir  g 
We  must  face  this  responsil  Llity 
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Second,  the  Congress 
accoimt  the  implications  of 
ministration    attitudes, 
worse,  the  President  consistently 
major  concern  on  the  quest  an 
leum  pricing.  If  a  satisfactoi  7 
this  problem  is  not  forthcoming 
Congi'ess,  the  possibility 
Presidential  action  is  obviolas 
ministration  does,  at  times 
reasonably  intransigent,  as 
ministrator  Frank  Zarb's  Jfne 
to  Chairman  Staggers  criticizing 
pricing  plan  adopted  by  the 
tee  on  Energy  and 
at  end. 

Yet,  if  Congi-ess  will  face 
the  need  to  increase 
production,  we  stand  on  mudh 
economic  and  political  groi  mds 
we  were  to  opt  for  solution 
address  the  impwrt  and  production 
tions.  A  f  ailui-e  to  achieve 
gressional  compromise 
on  congressional  neglect  of 
creased  domestic  production 
ardize  the  crucial  extension 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation 
thority  for  any  price  contiol 
due  to  expire  at  this  summer 
President  is  well  aware  of 
public  mandate  for  decisiv ; 
tion.  A  Louis  Harris  poll, 
Philadelphia  Inqiurer  on 
that  the  American  people  fajvor 
to  Government  control  of 
prices  by  a  margin  of  46  to 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate 
nificance  of  the  oil  pricing  question, 
must  examine  historical  trends 
ing  and  supply.  Real  oil 
ploration  activity  declined 
1950"s  to  the  early  1970's 
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1973,  the  real  domestic  oil  fel 
per  barreL  The  ntmiber  of 
industry  declined  by  almost  lO.i 
period.  From  1955  to  the  early  : 
number  of  crew  months  used 
tion  and  the  number  of  acti^ 
rigs  both  declined  by  almost 

Ironically,  the  price  decrease  5 
suited  in  these  explorations 
opment  declines  were  largely 
able  to  the  influence  of  cheap 
According  to  a  recent 
by  Economist  Robert  Nathan, 
nomic  costs  of  finding  oil 
period  far  exceeded  the  price 

When  the  Nixon  admlnist: 
the  counti-y  with  price  controls 
included;  crude  petroleiun  Is 
commodity  still  under  the  pha^ 
control  structure. 
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Due  to  the  increases  in  uncoi 
prices  since  the  oil  embargo, 
tivity  has  Iwomed.  The  numbe: 
rigs  increased  from  an 
month  in  1971  to  1,194  per 
to  more  than  1,600  per 
Pi-om  1973  to  1974  alone,  oil 
increased  by  28.9  percent. 
JanuaiT  through  April  1975 
responding  1974  period,  oil 
tion  in  the  United  States 
percent.  The  cost  of  producing 
during  this  period  while  the 
per  exploratory  well  declined 

Oil  production  involves  a 
3  to  5  years.  The  legacy  of 
embargo  industi-y  stagnation 
to  haunt  domestic  production 
only  through  increased  driUi4g 
now  can  we  expect  increased 
in  the  future.  From  1972  to 
the  line  miles  of  seismic  exploration 
than  doubled,  reaffirming  the 
of  price  as  a  regulator  or 
activity. 

Just  last  month,  the  benei|ts 
increased  activity  began  to 
tide  of  production  declines. 
Texas  has  begun  to  rise.  Thouth 
restx-ictions  endanger  drlllin ; 
the  return  to  market  prices 
and  stimulate  production.  It  Is 
to  note  that  85  percent  of 
drilling  activity  is  attributable 
pendent  firms.  Market  priclnf 
retaining  a  competitive 
smaller  firms  do  not  have 
erations  with  which  to  subsidise 
tion  operations.  Any  restrictl(  ns 
oil  pi-icing  will  disproportiona^ly 
independent  fiiins  which 
proximately  half  of  all  new  oi 
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Problems  have  occurred 
conceptual  and  stmctural 
the  current  oil  pricing  systen 
tier  nature  of  the 
different  prices  for  the  sami 
ity — has  caiLsed  numerous  p 
cost-equalization     plan — ^the 
ments  program"  designed  to 
fillers  with  large  allotments 
trolled  oil — has  resulted  in  th 
of  imported  oil  costs  with 
controlled  domestic  oil.  Tills 
the  effect  of  decreasing 
net  cost  of  imported  oil  to 
consumer,  thereby  inflating 
for   foreign   oil.   The   two- 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  for 
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must  spend  $12  per  barrel  for  the  mar- 
ginal barrel  of  oil  it  Is  far  better  to  spend 
it  in  the  United  States  rather  than  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Any  proposal,  such  as  the  one  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Eckhardt,  which  creates  an 
artificial  price  ceiling  on  domestic  oil  will 
result  in  the  cost-equalization  dilemma: 
either  we  continue  some  variant  of  the 
"entitlements  program" — ^whereby  refin- 
ers of  domestic  oil  must  pay  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  imported  crude  re- 
finers—and continue  to  subsidize  OPEC, 
or  we  scrap  the  "entitlements  program" 
and  create  vast  regional  disparities  in  the 
retail  price  of  refined  products. 

Tlie  serious  defect  in  the  structuie  of 
the  two-tier  pricing  system  as  presently 
constituted  is  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  normal  field  declines 
when  defining  "old"  oil,  while  attempt- 
ing to  compensate  for  this  failure  by 
creating  an  irrational  system  of  remov- 
ing controls  on  "released"  oil.  Old  oil, 
under  current  regulations,  is  defined  on 
the  basis  of  1972  production  levels;  yet 
oil  fields  naturally  experience  produc- 
tion declines.  Producers  are  discouraged 
from  increasing  old  oil  field  recovery 
through  the  use  of  enhanced  recovery 
techniques  because  the  additional  ex- 
pensive oil  would  have  to  sell  at  the  un- 
realistic price  of  $5.25  per  barrel.  "Hie 
enhanced  recoveiy  problem  is  very  sig- 
nificant. Today  we  normally  recover  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  oil  from  the  ground 
in  proven  discoveries.  The  remaining 
four-fifths  stays  In  the  groimd  unless 
secondary  recovery  techniques  are  ap- 
plied, which,  on  an  average,  bring  pro- 
duction up  to  26  percent.  Tertiary  pro- 
duction can  enlarge  production  to  iabout 
33  percent.  CurrenUy.  about  40  percent 
of  domestic  production  Is  derived  from 
enhanced  recovery  techniques.  The  UJS. 
Geological  Survey  stated  yesterday  that 
higher  prices  could  Increase  eventual 
recovery  by  50  percent. 

As  time  progresses,  the  gap  between 
the  1972  production  level  from  a  prop- 
erty and  the  real  declining  production 
from  the  property  widens.  OU  that  Is 
produced  to  fill  this  gap  should  not  be 
regulated  at  the  prices  intended  as  ceil- 
mgs  on  primary  production  from  old 
fields. 

Producers  are  aUowed  to  release  from 
old  oil  ctmtrols  an  amoiint  equid  to  the 
production  from  oil  fields  exceeding  the 
1972  production  levels.  This  system  of 
released"  oU  undoubtedly  provides  an 
incentive  from  produchig  above  1972 
levels.  However,  this  is  a  clumsy,  costly 
way  of  creating  an  acceptable  Incentive 
structure.  It  tends  to  discriminate 
against  those  firms  newly  engaged  in  oil 
production  and  to  Increase  the  price  of 
OU  where  such  increases  are  least 
warranted. 

Economist  Charles  L.  Schultze  of  the 
Bro(*lngs  Institute  explained  the  fol- 
lowmg  needed  changes: 

h»?« /*^\1°**°'*  '"'™  *  property  which  has 
^een  fully  developed  In  the  past  tends  to  de- 

^ivof„^?*=^  ^^^'  ^  **»«  pressure  gets  progres- 
^f?.^  '!f  •  ^'^  "*"  "^e'^Ko  »n  the  United 
t>tates.  the  decline  rate  is  about  12  percent 
a  year.  Hence,  In  1975  an  old  property  will 
produce  at  about  68  percent  of  its  1972  base 
ay  installing   secondary   recoverv   projects, 

i„?r«^'^"~^°"  ^'■°™  °1<*  properties  can  be 
increased.  However  in  most  cases  secondary 
ro-overy  methods  will  not  raise  197.>  produc- 


tion by  an  amount  sufficient  to  exceed  the 
1972  base— to  over  100  percent  of  the  1972 
level.  As  a  consequence  additional  oil  pro- 
duced from  secondary  projects  will  not  be 
able  to  qualify  as  new  oU,  and  hence  wUl 
only  command  the  »5.26  old  oil  price.  In 
other  words,  the  current  artificial  defimtion 
of  'old'  oil  discourages  production  of  addi- 
tional oil  from  secondary  recoverv  projects 
One  way  to  avoid  this  problem  Is  to  define 
old  oU  as  1972  production  less  12  percent 
per  year,  and  also  to  do  away  with  the  con- 
cept of  released  oil.  The  revised  definition  of 
old  oil  would  then  be  based  on  the  facts  of 
the  oil  producing  industry. 

The  result  of  the  establishment  of  a 
decline  adjustment  factor  with  the  eU- 
mination  of  "released"  oil  will  vary  from 
firm  to  film.  Fums  such  as  Exxon  claim 
that  the  net  revenue  result  is  negative. 
But  the  system  does  place  the  emphasia 
where  it  is  appropriate— higher  prices  to 
producers  are  only  allowed  at  the  mar- 
gins of  production:  New  and  enhanced 
recovery  oil. 

None  of  the  numerous  economists  that 
have  testified  this  year  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  or  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  ad- 
vocated price  ceiUngs  or  new  taxes  of 
any  sort  on  currently  micontrolled  oil. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Con- 
gress should  not  guarantee  what  eco- 
nomic theory  dictates— a  substantial 
part  of  profits  should  be  reinvested. 

The  February  1975  "Congressional 
Program  of  Economic  Recovery  and 
Energy  Sufficiency"  prepared  by  Demo- 
cratic Task  Foroes  working  in  both 
Houses  claimed: 

The  oU  price  control  program  should  be 
modified  also  to  create  sufficient  incentives 
to  produce  all  oil  that  can  be  recovery  eco- 
nomically through  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery,  substantially  increasing  the  amount 
of  oil  ultimately  produced  from  the  average 
field.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  plan  would 
be  to  include  some  decontrol  treatment  for 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  as  "new"  oB. 

Having  passed  the  Ways  and  Means 
biU  yesterday,  moving  on  ERDA  today, 
wid  considering  H.R.  49  next  week,  the 
House  wUl  have  taken  three  large  steps 
to  Increased  self-sufficiency.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  currently  considering  the  oD 
pricing  Issue.  Whatever  the  resolution  of 
the  issue  in  that  committee,  the  oil  pric- 
ing question  as  outlined  in  my  remarlcs 
should  certainly  be  the  keystone  of  any 
CMnprehensive  program.  We  all  agree 
that  energy  legislation  is  one  of  tiie  most 
critical  areas  of  legislation  faced  by  this 
Congress,  it  is  an  issue  too  important  to 
be  determined  by  prejudice  or  partisan- 
ship, by  emotion  or  short-term  popular 
solutions.  If  the  Congress  is  to  be  seen 
as  an  equal  branch  of  Government,  Its 
members  must  be  willing  to  cast  some 
difficult  votes. 

I  hope  that  the  energy  issue  will  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  at- 
tention of  Members  in  the  days  ahead 
and  I  shall  be  providing  some  informa- 
tion for  the  record  to  assist  in  our  for- 
mulating an  appropriate  energy  policy- 
one  that  might  merit  suppoit  from  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Nation. 
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production  from  fields  producing  in  1972 
that  Is  less  than  some  decline  factor  for 
the  field.  A  reasonable  decline  adjust- 
ment would  be  12  percent  per  year. 

Second.  Oil  produced  from  a  field  pi-o- 
duchig  in  1972  currently  produced  in 
amounts  less  tiian  or  up  to  a  decline 
adjustment  factor — 1972  production  lev- 
els less  1  percent  per  month  since  May 
1972 — would  be  priced  as  "old"  oil  under 
cm-rent  regulations — at  a  national  aver- 
age of  $5.25.  This  is  the  only  oU  to  which 
a  celling  price  would  apply.  This  oU  is 
priced  as  it  would  be  under  current 
regulations. 

Third.  Oil  produced  from  a  field  pro- 
ductog  in   1972  currenUy  produced  in 
amounts  greater  tiian  the  decline  ad- 
justment factor— 1972  production  levels 
less   1  percent  per  month  stace  May 
1972— but  less  than  the  1972  production 
level  would  seU  at  Uie  market  price.  This 
oU    would    be   subject   to   an   inflation 
mmimization  tax  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  difference  between  $5.75  per  barrel 
and  the  market  price.  The  $5.75  base 
would  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  percent  per  month.  Under  current 
regulations  Uiis  oil  would  be  priced  at 
$5.25  if  it  were  produced  at  all.  Market 
pricing  is  necessary  in  order  to  stimulate 
enhanced  recoverj-  from  old  oU  fields 
while  eliminating  the  two-tier  pricing 
system.  The  tax  recycled  to  consumei-s 
counters    the    adverse    impact    of    the 
Price  rise  on  low-  and  middle-income 
consumers. 

Fourth.  Oil  pi-oduced  from  properties 
ttoat  have  been  brought  Into  production 
since  1972  and  oU  produced  from  prop- 
erties producmg  hi  1972  at  levels  in  ex- 
cess of  1972  production  levels  would  con- 
tinue to  seU  at  the  market  price  but 
would  be  subject  to  a  production  max- 
hnteation  tax  equal  to  90  percent  of  the 
differwjce  between  $7.50  per  barrel  and 
Oie  market  price.  The  $7.50  base  would 
be  Increased  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
percent  per  month.  The  producer  is  al- 
lowed a  credit  agahist  this  tax  llabihty 
equal  to  the  total  of  qualified  exploration 
and  production  Investments.  This  provi- 
sion retains  the  current  pricing  for  this 
oU  but  Increases  potential  liability  to 
hisure  that  the  producer  plows  back  his 
revenues  into  further  production. 

Fifth.  The  category  of  released  oU  is 
eliminated. 

Sixth.  Tertiary  production  Is  freed 
from  price  controls  and  windfall  profits 
taxation. 


A    SUMMART 

First.  Insure  that  new  enhanced  recov- 
ery production  is  treated  as  new  oil  bv 
defining   "old"  oil  production   as   that 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fran  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffbtt)  Is 
recognized  tot  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOFPETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detataed  today  and  conse- 
quentiy  was  unable  to  vote  on  roll  No. 
325,  final  passage  of  fiscal  year  1976  en- 
ergy research  and  development  admin- 
istration authorization.  I  ask  that  the 
Record  show  that,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  cast  a  nay  vote,  based  on 
my  conviction  that  the  priorities  in  this 
measure  are  in  need  of  drastic  render- 
ing. I  object  to  the  overemphasis  on  funds 
for  nuclear  programs— particularly  the 
breeder  reactor— and  underemphasis  on 
nonnuclear  enei-gy  alternatives 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION:  OVER- 
RIDE OF  SURFACE  MINING  ACT 
OP    1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
i  levious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
ij'an  from  MichJ«»an  <Mr.  Conyers*  i.s 
r.vognizcd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYEKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
lii  Detroit  holding  gun  control  hearings 
jis  phoirmi  n  of  the  Judiciary  Crime  Sub- 
<  ommit^ce  and  was  unable  to  vote  to 
ovnid'*  t^o  Fro^lient*.';  veto  of  th" 
Sii'facc  Minino' Control  and  Rettamatio'i 
Act  of  1975.  T  wi.':h  to  reaflimi  my  com- 
rutmcul  to  -tiici;  ci;rao'!rji''nt9l  px-o- 
i-'ction  contiol.^-  in  th?  area  of  stiip  min- 
ing and  pledge  to  continue  lo  actively 
oppose  any  future  biU.s  that  is  weaker 
llipn   the  vetoed   one. 

The  pi'.rpj^e  of  th-;  n-L  wna  to  pi-e.en^, 
further  damage  to  th"  ciiviroimient 
r-sultln?  fi'o-n  ctrip  minins  nrd  to  re- 
store those  lands  which  have  been  al- 
ready mined.  Tlsc  coal  industi-y  would 
have  been  rcnuired  to  5rhoulder  the  cost 
of  restoring  theso  lands.  Thougli  only  3 
percent  of  our  coa!  resources  can  be 
strip  mined,  the  coal  industry  has  in- 
creasingly i-elied  on  surface  mining.  The 
industry  claims  this  method  Is  fjister, 
cheaper,  safer,  and  more  cfScient  than 
underground  mintns.  What  they  really 
mean  is  that  .strip  mining  is  far  more 
profitable. 

In  the  long  run.  however.  Underground 
mTning  is  not  only  more  productive  of 
our  energy  resouices  but  also  Is  more 
pi-otectivc  of  our  envli-onment.  There 
presently  exists  mine  safety  technologies 
for  undergi-ound  mining'.  Great  Britain 
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has  had  safe  mines  for 
the  1950s  the  mining 
slsted    technological 
would  liave  spared  tlie  lives 
of  coal  miners  who  died 
l>10i>ions. 

In   1973  coal   coutributcd 
ptrcent  oi  the  Nation's 
wherea.s  pc'.roleum  and 
tributsf'.  u'jout  77  percent, 
m?.'.!  rbur.dant  of  our  f^ncr 
A';  pclroleuai  prico^  climb 
.".C;>;;;  Le:onie  dspltled.  thi;; 

IV'Wr    U)  l-.'iuru   lo  C.  .'   i,.-:  a 

It  is  time  the  Gov.-  rnment 
;;pons:bility   for  an  overall 
>UT  m  thf>t  dots  not  jeopardizi 
Jic  intere.4.';  ."ueh  a;  the  cdj 
"or  cheap.  cflRcicnt  cnerg.v 
io  protect  our  epvironincrit 
(.^overv.niji.t  hai  catered   to 
.md  CO  ivenififK  c*;  ol  the  rou 
cHisLi;;  :.  'J "h'j  iiuiidlCi;;  i;c.iii 
Nations  hmo  re:;Ources  mnsi 

The   ntad   .for  Federiil   r« 
strijj  mining  i.s  evidenced  bv  1 
30  percent  of  fdl  coai  mined  i 
ein  United  States  is  recove 
burfacp  of  public  !and.s  mar 
Federtil  Government.  Jf  tlie 
inamiges  this  land  ai  a  nc 
liow  ii  it  that  it  permits  it 
susiitsts  that  t'le  Federal 
is   either  indifferent    lo 
protection  or  eLse  working 
with  privaLe  interest-;   I  wis 
my  coi leagues  that  this  Nati 
tile  bcncQt  oi'  its  jieople  and 
environment  and  not  for  the 
mcnt  of  con:orate  profit. 
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SUMfc'.APV  o;   TC.Iil  fCC'ilWIC  'S-ISTANfE   10  L^Tir.'   « 
I'ti.  comiiiilineiit-.  In  iiiii;ici!$  ol  MS.  (i^ii.u 
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(l)  Loans     .  143.9 
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r.!l.il   dekslopmert   assi.>Uince 

(0D»>  (excl  Exlm )m6 IFC).  747. 1 
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A.  Tolai  U  S.  ecniiomic  as  percent 

mVMtUtil 70.6 

e.  USOOA  u  »eic«nt  oi  total 

CDA 53  7 

C    AID  loans  as  p«rcMt  at  toM 

AlO  »iid  bank  ((/arts  (ticl. 
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61.1 
60.6 
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50.2 
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48.0 
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'  Food  lor  Pcact;  Social  Pregitss  Trust  Fund  ni  the  h.^r-Amei'Tan  Devt^lrpment  Bank  (IDB' 
•PTF);  Peats  Corps,  Inter-American  High.vay. 
-  Adiuftwl  to  U.S.  fiscal  year  iMsis. 

•  UN  .  EEC.  and  DAC  data  «r«  Iwcalmdai  years. 

*  DAC  data  eulud*  floMS  to  dependencies  and  nofi  finn:  tli«  UmleJ  Stdte".  Data  aie  ^lois 
)i';hur<i'in*nt5.  1961  Ihrouch  1968  dat*  include  Otiicial  Dev^iopneni  ft-M'.lancc  (ODA)  and  Other 

C*ciai  Flows  (OOF):  1969  and  later  data  include  OOA  on|»-. 
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U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  L^TIN 
AMERICA 


■Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  fe'as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remai  ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently 
it  ha^  been  suggested  that  t!  le  United 
3tai"-  does  not  pay  ennn^h  at  eniion  to 
Latin  America  and  that  a  sign  of  thi.-;  i- 
the-  dtclininy  level  of  U.S.  ass  sta'ice  to 
the  are''  On  previou-i  occasio  as  I  hav: 
pointed  c-.n  that  this  is  .'^imp]  r  not  the 
case.  Ovoiiill  a.;-astance  flews  ti  Latin 
■\ni?ri.-.n.  have  increased  to  an  antin'' 
"aigli  and  the  UvJted  States  co  itiiuc-  m 
oja:  !■.  prim?  role  in  supportir  g  tlie  rc- 
v.elopiiicnt  Pi-cirrams  of  our  hfjn^-i  h^r- 
■.eiglihoHv 

'iiic  I'ciljv.iui.;  chart  details 
:i..Bi.U3iice  \i  Luthi  America  ffoni 
•..:ars  jC61  lo  1974  In  reading 
it  should  be  remembered  that ; 
orate  policy  the  United  States 
.veai.i   has   increasingly   chanr 
i\ind.s  th;  o:igh  such  intematic  nal 
Lution.';  as  the  World  Bank  aril 
te?-Ame!ican    Development 
United  States  continues  to  be 
ing  '  .intrib'.icor  to  borh  these  ir 
and  ha';  played  a  major  role 
largo  coritributio;is  to  them 
fountrics  in  order  to  iiicrease 
abk  tc  Latin  Anierica. 

I  txprcj.;  my  appreciatioA  to  the 
.\gc!icy  for  latQinational  Dei  elopment 
!or  piepi»iin.i>  the  chart  in  resp'Jn.se  to  my 
leque.'t. 

The  tabl?  follows: 
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Is  Official  concessional  aid  for  development  purposes. 
!s  for  1972, 1973,  and  1974  are  liross  commitments. 

74  e»tludes  approximately  V23,00O,O0O  operating  expenses. 
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PENSION  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
administration  protestations  that  the 
recession  has  "bottomed  out'  and  that 
we  will  soon  see  the  effects  of  economic 
recovery,  I  remain  unconvinced.  Each 
day,  it  seems,  we  read  of  another  in- 
dustrial plant  closing  down  somewliere, 
liundreds  of  employees  being  throv.n  out 
of  work,  unemployment  benefits  running 
out.  and  more  stories  of  personal  tragedj- 
and  hardship. 

The  impact  of  this  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs was  brought  home  to  bear  in  my 
home  county  of  Westchester  when  the 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.  recently  an- 
nounced it  would  close  its  doors  in  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  Despite  protests 
from  loyal  employees  who  had  spent 
most  of  tlieir  adult  lives  working  at  the 
plant,  despite  the  action  of  local  public 
officials  to  try  to  negotiate  with  Ana- 
conda to  keep  the  plant  open,  and  de- 
spite a  highly  successful  petition  drive  to 
express  public  support  for  the  Anaconda 
employees,  management  was  not  swayed. 
The  decision  to  close  the  plant  was  ir- 
reversible and  over  300  people  were 
thrown  out  of  work. 

Over  200  of  these  wei-e  the  members  of 
local  404  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers,  many  of  them  with 
long  terms  of  service  for  Anaconda, 
Many  were  over  50  and  had  terms  of 
service  as  long  as  30  years.  Where  are 
these  men  to  go  now  to  get  work?  In 
these  times,  it  Ls  unlikely  that  many 
of  them  will  find  work. 

The  financial  burden  of  tliLs  crisis 
could  have  been  alleviated  somewhat  if 
the  pension  plan  under  which  these 
workers  were  covered  provided  for  some 
form  of  immediate  payment  of  benefits. 
But  as  things  stood,  only  71  of  the  226 
employees  were  fully  vested  and  eligible 
for  immediate  payment  of  benefits.  Hie 
remaining  155  are  without  any  source  of 
income — except  unemployment — because 
neither  the  pension  plan  nor  ERISA,  the 
Peasion  Reform  Act  which  Congress 
passed  last  year,  provides  any  protection 
for  these  men. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend 
ERISA.  My  bill  would  amend  ERISA  and 
the  IRS  Code  to  provide  that  persons 
aged  55  or  over  who  are  fully  vested  un- 
der a  pension  plan  shall  be  entitled  to 
pension  benefits  when  their  employment 
Is  terminated  by  their  employer.  I  believe 
that  men  such  as  these  loyal  Anaconda 
employees  are  entitled  to  this  protection. 
The  key  provision  of  my  bill  states  that— 
A  participant  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  55  and  has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  100 
per  cent  of  his  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions  may  elect  that  pay- 
ment of  his  benefits  under  the  plan  shall 
begin  not  later  than  the  60th  day  after  the 
close  ol  the  plan  year  in  which  he  is  separat- 
ed from  his  service  by  the  employer.  The  ben- 
efits received  by  a  participant  making  an 
election  under  the  preceding  sentence  may  be 
paid  in  the  form  pi  an  annuity  or  as  a  lump 
sum  distribution  but  in  either  case,  such 
benefits  shall  not  be  less  than  the  benefits 
to  which  the  participant  would  be  entitled  at 
the  normal  retirement  age,  actuarially  re- 
duced under  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  subsection. 


This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those 
Americans  who  are  being  unemployed 
during  this  recession  and  who  cannot 
find  work  elsewhere  because  of  their  age. 
It  is  a  small  measure  of  help  and  hope, 
not  only  for  the  employees  of  Anaconda 
in  Westchester  but  for  many  millions 
of  American  men  and  women. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  hicluritd  lor 
rtierence; 

H.R.8086 

.\  bill  to  amend  the  Enipioyee  Retireiueul 
Income  Seourit.v  Act  of  1974  and  the  In- 
rcriiiil  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  persons  aged  55  or  over  who  are  fully 
vf:<ited  under  a  pension  plan  sbiUl  be  en- 
li'led  to  pension  beiielit.^  when  their  em- 
ployment Is  terminated  by  their  employer 
Br    it   enacted   by   the  Senaie   anri  Hottxr 

of  lleprei'entatives  of  the  Uniied   Stales  of 

America  in  Congrcis  assenibted, 

ATMENP.vIENr  OF  EMPLOYEE  RETIREWFNT  INCOME 
SECURITY     ACT    OI      1974 

fciiiciioN  1,  Section  206(a)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  at  the 
end  thereol:  "Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  subbection.  each  pen- 
sion plan  .shall  provide  that  a  participant 
who  has  attained  the  aye  of  55  and  has  a 
Jionforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of  his 
aicrued  benefit  derived  from  employer  con- 
tributions may  elect  that  payment  of  his 
benefits  under  tlie  plan  shall  begin  nol  later 
tlian  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  close  of  the 
plan  year  in  which  he  Is  separated  from  his 
service  .by  the  employer.  The  benefits  re- 
ceived by  a  participant  making  an  election 
inider  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  paid 
in  tlie  form  of  an  annuity  or  as  a  lump 
sum  distribution  but  in  eitlier  case,  such 
benefits  shall  not  be  less  than  the  benefits 
to  which  the  participant  would  be  entitled 
at  the  normal  retirement  age.  actuarially 
reduced  under  regulations  prescritjed  luider 
this  subsection." 

AMENDMENT     OF    INTrRN.\I.    REVENUE    CODE 

Sec.  2.  Section  401(h)  1 14)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  qualified  plans  that  payment  of 
benefits  begin  on  a  certain  date)  is  amended 
by  uiserting  the  following  immediately  after 
subparagraph  (C)  thereof:  "Notwithstand- 
ing tlie  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, a  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the 
plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  paft  provides 
that  a  participant  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  65  and  has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  100 
percent  of  his  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions  may  elect  that  pay- 
ment of  his  benefits  under  the  plan  shall 
begin  not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  close  of  the  plan  year  in  which  he  is 
separated  from  his  service  with  the  em- 
ployer by  the  employer.  The  benefits  re- 
ceived by  a  participant  making  an  election 
under  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  paid 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity  or  as  a  Itimp 
sum  distribution  but  in  either  case,  such 
benefits  shall  not  be  less  than  the  benefits 
to  which  the  participant  would  be  entitled 
at  the  normal  retirement  age,  actuarially 
reduced  under  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  subsection." 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  plan  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  at  such  later  date  as  may 
be  provided  by  section  211(c)  of  this  Act, 


CANADIAN  CONCERN  EXPRESSED  ON 
GARRISON  DIVERSION  PROJECT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day my  coUeague.  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  chairs  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, exposed  attempts  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  withhold 
infoiTOation  pertinent  to  the  conti-over- 
sial  Garrison  diversion  project. 

1  share  Mr.  Moorhead's  concern  with 
this  intolerable  action  by  liie  Depart- 
ment. I  am  ako  concerned  with  its  likely 
impact  on  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  Canada.  The  Canadians  have  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  about  the  Garri- 
son diversion  project  Kud  its  potential 
impact  on  Canadian  resources;  in  fact, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  requested 
the  Govenmient  of  the  United  States  to 
halt  construction  of  the  project. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Dean 
Whiteway.  a  Member  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  from  Selkirk,  Mani- 
toba, in  which  he  said: 

The  Garrison  Diversion  Project  of  North 
Dakota  in  its  final  development  phase  will 
have  serious  implications  on  the  waterwavs 
of  Manitoba,  namely,  Souris  River.  As.slni- 
boine  River  and  the  Red  River.  As  a  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Federal  RidUig  of  Sel- 
kirk, Manitoba.  I  am  somewhat  appi-eliensive 
and  concerned. 

Two  recent  newspaper  articles  from 
Canada,  one  from  the  Winnipeg  Trib- 
une, the  other  from  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  detail  some  of  the  Canadian 
concerns.  I  would  like  to  share  the  two 
articles  with  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  their  entirety  hi  the 
Record. 
SAttVE  Say  Scheme  Is  Madness— Pressure  In 

United  Si  Arts  NiEoro  To  Stop  Garrison 

Plan 

New  York. — ^Environment  Minister  Jeanne 
Sauve  said  Satttrday  that  strong  public  pres- 
sure is  needed  in  the  United  States  to  stop 
construction  of  the  controversial  Garrison 
irrigation  project  In  North  Dakota. 

The  whole  scheme  is  madness,  Mrs.  Sauve 
said  after  addressing  the  Earthcare  Con- 
ference on  The  Environment. 

"We  have  protested  it  verj-  vociferously  .  .  . 
all  the  way  up  the  line  to  the  State  Deport- 
ment." 

Tlie  National  Audubon  Society,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  Earthcare,  recently  published  an 
article  in  Its  official  magazine  saying  that  a 
human  and  environmental  disaster  Is  im- 
folding  in  North  Dakota  as  a  result  of  the 
project. 

Ifs  time  for  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Ftord 
administration  and  the  American  i>eople  to 
stop  it.  wrote  Alvin  Josephy,  an  authority  on 
water  resources  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  society  to  do  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
project.  "ITie  first  phase  of  construction  - 
started  in  1967. 

Mr.  Josephy  noted  that  the  project 
^111  produce  saline  runoff  water  that 
wiU  pollute  five  rivers,  including  the  Souris 
and  Red  Rivers  that  flow  Into  Manitoba,  In 
violation  of  the  1909  Canada-U.S.  boundary 
waters  treaty. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  prime  mov- 
er in  the  construction,  has  perpetrated  land 
acquisition  practices  on  farmers  that  are 
"bringing  human  tragedy  on  a  wholesale 
scale,  ruUiing  farms,  crippling  the  llveUhood 
of  their  owners  and  subjecting  long-estab- 
lished famUies  to  nightmarish  lujustloe," 
wrote  Mr.  Josephy. 

Mrs.  Sauve  called  such  criticism  of  the 
project  "the  ammunition  that  precisely  we 
need." 
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"We  feel,  and  many  Americans  feel,  that 
It's  Just  madness,"  Mrs.  Sauve  aald. 

"And  this  probably  is  our  greatest  guaran- 
lee  that  It  won't  occur.  The  project  is  mad- 
ness even  for  the  United  States,  even  more 
so  than  to  Canada. 

•I  think  precisely  these  actions,  and  this 
course  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
^eems.  to  be  probably  in  the  long  run  are 
iSQing  to  be  the  kind  of  things  that's  going 
to  htlp  us  most  to  get  that  project  .stopped." 

A.'-ked  if  she  thought  the  project  has  to 
be  stopped,  or  can  it  be  modified  •without 
.shifting  the  damage  from  one  sector  to  an- 
other? She  replied:  "Our  position  is  that 
they  (the  Americans^  can  do  what  they  waut 
to  do  In  the  United  States.  But  they  can- 
not do  anything  that  will  ni  any  way  en- 
danger the  Canadian  environment  in  '..erm.-; 
we  define  ...  We  feel  very  much  that  the 
Carrlsou  diversion  project  as  it  now  stands 
Hould  be  Intolerable  on  the  Canadian  side. 

•The  main  thing  is  the  degradation  of  our 
v-alers  which  would  be  fed  back  into  our 
Fystem  once  they  have  gone  through  these 
regions.  These  waters  would  be  returned  li: 
a  state  of  degri\daiion  that  we  couldii'i  aeal 
with." 

Authorized  by  Congress  hi  1985,  ihe  Gar- 
rison diversion  uniD  Is  supposed  to  di- 
vert water  from  behind  the  Garrison  Dam 
on  the  Missouri  River  through  a  network  of 
more  than  3,000  miles  of  canals  and  pijxs 
for  distances  of  up  to  250  miles  to  irrigate 
230,000  acres  of  land  in  northern  and  east- 
ern North  Dakota. 

DECErr  IN  Garrison  Repo'.:t:  Group 

A  Winnipeg  environmental  gi-oup  claims  J- 
has  a  copy  6f  a  confidential  U.S.  government 
document  that  shows  some  U.S.  oflBclals  are 
using  "secrecy  and  deceit"  to  keep  Canadians 
In  the  dark  about  the  Garrison  irrigation 
project  to  North  Dakota. 

In  a  statement  released  at  a  new.s  con- 
ference today,  the  Prairie  Environmental  De- 
fense Leafjue  charged  that  Gilbert  Stamms, 
Commissioner  of  The  VS.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, in  an  April  memo  to  an  Interior 
department  official,  condoned  secrecy  in  Gar- 
rison environmental  studies  that  arc  "vital 
to  Canadian  interests." 

The  league  also  claims  the  memo  indicates 
the  reclamation  depeirtment  liopes  to  get 
funding  approval  for  construction  of  the 
Velva  canal  between  the  Missouri  and  Sourls 
rivers  as  early  aa  June,  1976. 

The  league  said  that  If  that  happens,  the 
canal — the  last  link  between  the  Soturis 
River  and  return  flows  from  the  Irrigation 
project — could  be  completed  by  as  early  as 
1977.  "not  1981,  as  has  been  previously  fore- 
cast." 

Environment  Minister  Sidney  Green  said 
that  although  be  had  not  officially  received 
a  copy  of  the  league's  statement,  be  was 
familiar  with  its  position.  "And  there  is 
nothing  new  In  it." 

League  chairman  George  Hcshka  said  the 
Stamms  memo  "completely  negates"  assur- 
ances from  Gov.  Arthur  Link  of  North  Dakota 
to  Mr.  Green  that  "construction  Is  not  pro- 
jected In  the  Sourls  Loop  until  after  1980." 

And  he  charged  that  the  memo  "proves 
the  UJS.  Is  entering  International  Joint  Com- 
mission negotiations  with  deceit  and  uuder- 
handedness  wider  the  cloak  of  open  con- 
ferences." 

In  the  memo,  Mr.  Stamms  said  the  rec- 
lamation bureau-:— which  ig  promoting  the 
$500-mllllon  project — "wholeheartedly  con- 
curs" with  a  recommendation  that  studies 
of  "various  alternatives  to  the  handling  of 
the  return  Sows  to  the  Sourls  River  ...  be 
informal  and  not  made  available  to  local 
interests  nor  to  the  Canadians." 

"TO  do  otherwise  wonld  be  very  damaging 
to  the  tTntted  States  position  In  the  negoti- 
ations" over  Garrison,  Mr.  Stamma  states. 

The  memo  also  makes  reference  to  possible 
constmctlon  of  ."brine  disposal  sites  (some 


as  one  of  the 


In  Manitoba) 
to  t}e  studied. 

Mr.  Heshka,  In  a  letter  sen 
Premier  Ed  Sclireyer,  said  the 
sites   "have   been   kept   secret 
dians  and  ha\e  not  entered  i 
tlons." 

"It  Is  imperative  that  Canad. 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the.^ 
dl.sposal  fields  and  that  env 
pact  asses-sment  studies  be  cor  i 
tennine  their  impact  in  Manitol  a 

Mr.  Heshkii  a'l.-o  .said  in  his  li 
Stamms  memo,  a  copy  of  whlc 
Mr.  Schreyer,  shows  the  recla 
"not  only  promulgates,  bnt  con4one 
in  envlror.menial  studies  whic 
Canadian  Interests  and  whic 
promised  by  the   U.o.  slate 

Mr.    Schreyer    wns    iuia\ailal|lc 
nieui  rae.-iUiiv. 
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'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked 
permis.sion  to  extend  hi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr. 
just  recently  had  the 
mit  testimony  to  the 
being  held  by  the  Senate 
mittees  on  Children  and 
ployment.  Poverty  and  Migr 
and  tlie  House  Select 
ucation  on  proposed 
vide  financial  assistance  tc 
local  governments  to 
pand  day  care  and  other 
dren  and  their  families 

Since  this  area  represents, 
ion,  one  of  the  most 
our  current  legislative  progr 
.serting  into  the  Record  my 
behalf  of  the  Child  and 
Act  of  1975. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the 
subcomniittees  are  taking 
posal,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
Congress  will  have  the 
enact  a  comprehensive  and 
day  care  program  to  servi 
families  throughout  the 
are  vitally  in  need  of  such 
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(Testimony  of  Hon.  Richard 
New  York  at  Joint  House 
Thursday,  June  19, 1975) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
opportunity  to  share  with  you 
members  of  the  House  and 
mittee  my  views  on  the  needs 
sivo  child  care  legislation  in 
gress. 

When  I  returned  to  the 
after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
legislative  proposals  was  the 
Child  Development  Act  of  197{ 
This  bill  had  been  authored 
in  the  previous  Congress  by 
John  Erademas  and  my 
gressman  Ogden  Reld  and 
subject  very  dear  to  his  heart 
mltted  to  try  and  continue  the 
started  m  this  area.  My  bill  Is 
tlcal  to  H.R.  2966,  of  which  I 
sponsor. 

There  are  serious  deficiencies 
of  day  care  services  available 
day,  and  those  licensed  faclUtlet 
across  the  country  cannot  begl  i 
crying  demand  for  such  servicei , 
in  view  of  present  economic  dr 
which  both  parents  In  many 
either  choosing  to  or  being 
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order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
living.  As  more  and  more  mothe^ 
children  retiu-n  to  work,  the  nee< 
facilities  grows  more  acute  ever; 
problem   is  particularly  severe 
moderate  income  areas,  where  fa|»iilles 
ply  do  not  have  the  financial 
pay  the  established  fees  for  individual 
care  and  must  rely  on  group 
economies  of  iscale  result  In 
duced  rates  for  their  children 

Tlie  bills  you  have  under  cons 
thio  tUne  contain  sweepmg  new 
for  delivering  adequate  child 
and  strengtheuiiig  the  role  of 
a  bastv",  unit  of  our  society.  It  Is 
important  that  this  legislation 
early  childhood  education  and 
jkji   Jnst  custodfal  services.  All  sAidles 
rate  ihat  a  child's  future  Is  most 
by    ills   early   childhood 
therefore  vital  that  this  legislation 
piutes  such  pr(>po.saIs  as  health 
children     and    expectant 
roiinselnig    services,    educational 
lor  yrfiing  jjeople  and  their  parent  s 
nutritional  services,  special  atteiiion 
unique    needs  of  children  from 
ethnic  mhiority  groups  and 
ei-s'  fairiUics  and  many  other 
violons. 

It  is  al.-n  important  that  child  d 
centers  be   available  to   all   Incojne 
'he  more  affluent  paying  in 
their  ability.  This  wUl  avoid 
ing  ghettotzed,  permit  access  to 
come  families  who  greatly  need 
provide  for  economic  viabUity  of 

Both  HJl.  1350  and  H.R.  2966  w^iuld 
llt.h   withm  the  Office   of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Child  and  Family  Services  to 
programs  of  this  type  adminlstctejl 
Department  and  to  assume  the 
ties  of  the  present  Office  of  Child 
ment.  Both  bills  would  also  cret  te  a 
and  Family  Services  Coordinating 
insure  that  the  activities  of  the 
fices  operate  in  an  orderly  and 
tary  fashion  and  to  recommend  p 
Federal  funding  of  research  and 
in  these  areas. 

In  my  own  district  In  Westchester 
New   York,  there  has  been 
Day  Care  Council  of  Westchester, 
profit,    membership    corporation 
with  expanding  and  improving 
children  in  the  County.  The  Cot^icil 
for  the  integration  of  education, 
ice,  health  and  recreation 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  chOdr^ 
to  strengthen  family  life.  This  gr  lup 
cently  found  that  there  are  at 
children  In  the  area  who  are 
care  who  are  not  now  getting  it, 
are  at  least  20,000  more  who  wotld 
ble  if  it  were  available.  In  the  30 
day  care  centers  now  In  operatic  a 
Chester  there  are  approximately 
dren  enrolled.  Nearly  every  center 
ing  list,  and  the  various  proprietary 
in  the  County  are  simply  too 
those  families  that  are  moet  in  n4ed 
services.  There  are  76,809  marr 
now  working  in  Westchester, 
9,000  of  these  have  children  under 
of  six.  In  1973  some  $38  million 
for  APDC  In  the  County.  Many  of 
receiving  this  form  of  public 
become   taxpaylng   members   of 
force  If  adequate  day  cai:e  faculties 
available. 

This  brings  up  another  Impo^ant 
with  respect  to  day  care,  and 
most  unrealistic  Income  criteria  ttat 
ently  used  in  determining  ellglbillfy 
Ices.  Mrs.  Inez  Slngletary, 
of  the  Day  Care  Council  of 
pointed  out  to  me  that  this  is 
most  serious  problems  with 
care  In  our  County  and  that  there 
too  many  mothers  who  leave  pu  jllc 
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ance  and  are  then  forced  to  return  because 
the  salaries  they  receive  when  they  take 
Jobs  disqualify  them  for  day  care  services.  I 
believe  that  the  requirements  these  bills 
place  on  prime  sponsors  would  help  to  allevi- 
iiie  this  problem  through  the  special  pro- 
visions made  for  children  frora  disadvantaged 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  in  1971  the 
Congress  succeeded  in  passing  comprehensive 
(l-iv  care  legislation,  only  to  have  it  vetoed 
bv  then-President  Nixon.  I  believe  the  94th 
Congress  has  a  serious  obligation  to  develop 
a  national  policy  and  commitment  on  day 
care  and  to  establish  proper  vehicles  for  the 
roordination  and  implementation  of  services. 
Tiie  gains  that  can  be  made  by  future  gen- 
erations due  to  the  stimulation  and  motiva- 
tion provided  by  good  day  care  programs  are 
impossible  to  calculate.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  these  hearings,  and  I 
pledge  my  complete  cooperation  to  you  in  the 
effort  to  enact  the  Child  and  Fainilv  Services 
i/iUs. 
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[From  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  May  28.  19751 

Congress  Liked  Up  to  Endorse  Oktahoma's 

McBride 


RETIREMENT  OF  DON  Mc  BRIDE, 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiNETA)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
30  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  and  to  work  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  experts  on  wattr 
resources,  Mr.  Don  McBrlde,  who  retired 
la.st  month  as  a  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Don  served  three  Oklahoma  Governors 
before  coming  to  Washington  with  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr  in  1949,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  work  for  Senator  Mke 
Monroney  following  Senator  Kerr's 
death  in  1963.  In  a  larger  sense,  however, 
Don  McBride  has  served  the  entire  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation,  as  well 
as  the  delegations  of  neighboring  States. 
His  thorough  grasp  of  technical  details, 
combined  with  practical  political  sense 
and  an  unfailing  willingness  to  help, 
have  made  Don  an  Indispensable  partici- 
pant in  the  development  of  Oklahoma's 
water  resources.  The  results  of  his  efforts 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  many  gen- 
erations to  come. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  Don  McBride, 
and  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
three  articles  about  him  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Duncan  Banner,  the 
Tulsa  Trlbime,  and  the  McAlester  News- 
Capital: 
[From  the  Duncan  Banner,  June  5,  1975) 

An  Honor  Jusixy  Deserved 
Friends  and  former  associates  of  Don 
McBride  gathered  in  Tulsa  the  other  day  to 
honor  the  retirmg  dh^ctor  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Few  persons  in  public  serv- 
ice have  ever  deserved  such  recognition  more 
Mr.  McBride.  long-time  right  arm  of  the 
late  Sen.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  contributed  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  water  re- 
sources development  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  a 
walking  encyclopedia  on  the  subject  for 
years.  McBride's  knowledge  and  Senator 
Kerr's  abUlty  to  put  It  to  use  made  them  an 
unbeatable  team. 

The  occasion  honca-lng  McBride  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Arkansas  Basin  Development  As- 
sociation. Every  area  In  the  state  where  there 
has  been  water  reaoiu-ces  development  could 
have  qualified  as  a  co-sponsor.  McBride's  con- 
tribution to  Oklahoma's  water  programs  has 
been  that  far-flung. 


(By  Joseph  E.  Howell) 

"It's  hard  to  believe  any  man  can  be  that 
good." 

This  was  the  observation  of  the  late  Sen. 
Ernest  Gruenlng  (D-Alaska)  nine  yeare  ago 
as  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  unan- 
imously approved  the  nonunation  of  Don 
McBride  of  Oklahoma  as  a  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  a  term  expir- 
ing tills  month. 

Members  of  Congress  packed  the  conunlt- 
tee  room  and  turned  what  had  been  'oiUed 
as  a  hearing  into  a  McBride  testimonial. 

The  Tribunes  Washington  correspondent 
leported  the  wife  of  one  senator  said  she 
had  never  seen  anything  Uke  it,  even  when 
a  cabinet  officer  was  up  for  confirmation. 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney,  Oiclahoma  Democrat 
for  whom  McBride  had  worked  since  the 
death  of  Sen.  Robert  S.  Kerr  in  1963,  said 
virtuaUy  all  of  Oklahoma's  water  projects 
had  'Don  McBride's  thumb-print  on  them." 
Sen.  John  McClellan,  Arkansas  Democrat, 
said  he  had  found  it  not  only  advisable  but 
absolutely  necessary  to  consult  with  Mc- 
Bride on  w  ater  projects. 

Sen.  James  B.  Pearson.  Kansas  Republican, 
described  McBride  as  a  "neighbor"  and  said 
'  He's  a  good  man." 

Democrat  Rep.  Carl  Albert,  then  House 
majority  leader  and  now  Speaker,  .«ald  he 
knew  of  no  man  he  could  recommend  with 
greater  enthusiasm. 

Republican  Rep.  Page  Belcher  from  Tulsa 
praised  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for 
"rare  Judgment  and  foresight"  in  nominat- 
ing McBride. 

The  other  Oklahoma  House  members  and 
Rep.  James  W.  Trimble,  Arkansas  Democrat, 
testified  in  a  group. 

"We  hate  to  lose  you,  Don,"  said  Trimble. 
'  TVAs  gain  is  Oklahoma's  loss,"  said  Rep. 
Ed  Edmondson.  an  OlUahoma  Democrat. 

One  Washington  correspondent  said  com- 
mittee members  were  forced  Into  ti-ying  to 
outdo  the  witnesses. 

They  included  Jennings  Randolph,  D-W. 
Va.,  the  committee  chairman;  Caleb  Boggs, 
R-Dcl.;  Joseph  Montoya.  D-N.M.;  and  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  R-Ky. 

In  the  more  than  17  years  he  had  been  an 
aide  to  an  Oklahoma  senator,  McBride,  who 
win  be  honored  in  Tulsa  May  30  for  his  work 
on  Oklahoma  projects,  had  won  the  respect 
of  members  of  Congress  from  other  states 
How  this  came  about  is  an  Oklahoma  storj' 
Before  going  to  Washington  when  Ken- 
entered  the  Senate  In  1949,  McBride  had  been 
a  water  engineer  for  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
tmder  three  governors  and  had  flnaUy  worked 
up  to  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Hannin" 
and  Resources  Board. 

In  these  Jobs  he  had  encountered  dust 
storms,  droughts  and  floods,  controversies 
between  public  and  private  jwwer,  the  strug- 
gle  between  the  raUroads  and  those  wSo 
wanted  barge  navigation  to  force  lower 
freight  rates,  need  for  water  snppUes  both 
for  municipalities  and  for  irrigation,  and 
the  problem  of  much  water  too  salty  for 
either. 

He  had  helped  plan  his  state's^  water  re- 
source development  and  he  had  learned  to 
cope  with  the  baffling  ways  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

'When  Senators  from  other  states  came  to 
Kerr  for  help  to  do  in  their  states  what  thev 
saw  happening  in  Oklahoma,  Kerr  referred 
them  to  McBride,  who  was  skilled  In  techni- 
cal aspects  of  both  civU  engineering  and 
Washington  politics. 

Helping  one  another  Is  a  basic  Ingredient 
for  success  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  and 
McBride  was  one  of  Kerr's  best  helpers 

McBride  believes  the  key  to  Oklahoma's 
leadership  in  the  water  resource  field  lay  In 
the  creation  in  1949  and  1960  of  the  Aricanaas- 
White-Red    River    Interagency    Commute* 


which  made  a  $7  million,  23-voliune  repwt 
on  the  three  river  basins. 

"We  in  the  Oklahoma  Planmng  and  Re- 
sources Board  were  doing  our  dead  level  best 
to  get  the  water  resources  of  the  state  de- 
veloped," McBride  recalled  recently. 

"We  had  been  trying  to  work  with  Uie 
Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  wiih  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  we  found  in  those  agencies  that 
there  Vvas  a  lot  of  petty  Jealousy. 

"We  uould  go  to  one  agency  to  try  to  get 
something  done  and  they  would  say  the\- 
v.ould  do  it  if  we  would  keep  one  of  the  other 
Rgencles  out  of  the  way.  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

"We  determined  that  the  best  way  that  we 
could  possibly  nidke  this  thing  work  and  gee 
the  optimum  benefit  out  of  It  was  to  form 
ail  organization,  have  it  legalized  by  the 
Congress,  and  set  up  an  agency  in  which  the 
Sovernors  of  each  of  the  .seven  states  of  the 
area  and  each  of  the  federal  agencies  would 
be  represented. 

"Then  we  could  put  them  together  around 
a  table  and  instead  of  having  those  pettv 
jealousies,  ve  would  work  out  a  plan  for 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  area. 

"We  had  quite  a  time  getting  local  sup- 
port because  there  were  people  who  thought 
the  total  progrnni  should  be  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

"There  were  others  who  thought  the  God 
of  Water  was  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There 
were  still  others  who  thought  the  way  to  do 
this  was  to  do  it  through  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
1,-imation  which  had  the  authority  under 
the  oldest  law  that  existed  In  connection 
with  water  resource  development  In  Okla- 
homa. 

"This  agency  (AWH)  was  created  by  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  tliat  Sen.  Kerr  Uitro- 
duced  In  the  Senate. 

"He  had  as  co-sponsors  all  but  two  of  the 
senators  in  the  seven  st.-ites  affected.  He  had 
the  support  of  every  one  of  the  seven  gover- 
nors so  we  did  no!  have  a  whole  lot  of  trouble 
"Hany  Truman  was  president  and  he 
lauded  Sen.  Kerr  for  this  idea.  The  senator 
sat  down  and  talked  to  him  prior  to  intro- 
ducing the  bill. 

"Not  directly,  but  Indirectly  the  Arkansas- 
White-Red  Interagency  Committee  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  soU  and  water  resources 
of  this  vast  area  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas. 
Kansas  and  Colorado  than  any  other  single 
piece  of  legislation  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

"I  am  very  happy  that  I  had  the  privll»£:e 
of  drafting  that  first  act." 

Persons  Close  to  the  history  of  the  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project  believe  that  a  budg- 
et decision  in  1964  assured  completion  on 
schedule  and  headed  off  what  might  have 
been  a  long  delay  in  making  navigation  a 
reality. 

What  McBride  did  in  that  situation  pro- 
vides another  iUustration  of  his  workman- 
ship. 

"The  budget  came  up  and  we  found  that 
we  were  going  to  lack  f  14  million,  actually 
$15  million,  of  keeping  the  Arkansas  River 
on  schedule,  and  $15  minion  less  than  the 
capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers."  Mc- 
Bride relates. 

"Senator  Kerr  had  died.  John  McClellan 
had  more  or  less  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  (Oklahoma  and  Arkansas)  delegations  In 
connection  with  the  Arkansas  River. 

"I  went  to  Senator  McClellan.  I  told  him 
what  the  situation  was  and  told  him  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  us  to  get  that  money  if  we 
were  going  to  keep  the  project  on  schedule. 

"He  agreed.  He  said  'You  get  together  the 
facts.  Vou  be  sure  that  every  one  of  these 
facts  Is  coordinated  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

"  -When  they  win  aay  that  the  facta  that 
you  put  together  are  correct,  then  we  wUl  put 
the  whole  bundle  together  into  a  report  and 
we  WUl  go  down  and  talk  to  the  President 
about  it.' 
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"As  a  result  I  worked  for  sevei-al  weeks 
setting  together  things  like  the  escalation  of 
land  values,  the  escalation  of  construction 
costs,  the  loss  of  benefits,  and  we  put  these 
things  together  in  a  report. 

"After  it  had  been  fiiUy  reviewed  by  Mc- 
C"U;Uan.  lie  made  an  appointment  with  LBJ 
::nd  every  member  of  the  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
;tnd  Oklahoma  delegations  went  to  tlte  Wliite 
Hcitse.  I  was  privileged  to  go  along,  and  we 
fuhnMited  our  case. 

"Klmer  Staats,  who  wa."5  then  cHrector  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  there  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Staats  if  he  had  seen  tliis  repori. 
He  said  he  liad. 

"The  President  asked  him  if  it  was  factual, 
and  Staats  said  he  would  have  to  atlmit  tiiat 
it  was. 

"After  McClellan  had  made  his  presenta- 
tion, the  President  then  asked  each  menilier 
of  th'}  delegation  their  opinion.  Of  co\)r.°e,  it 
was  unanimous. 

"So  be  reached  under  tiie  blotter  of  liis 
desk,  and  pulled  out  a  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  It  Inclvided  914  million 
for  the  Arkansas  project." 

Never  again  was  the  coinpU-tlnn  date 
threatened. 

(.From  tl^e  MiAle-ier  Newp-Cnptt"!.  June  1, 

19751 

A  Wahninc  Pkiim  the  Nation's  Tor  Wateb 

Expert 

Don  McBride,  who  was  called  "the  third 
.senator  from  Oklahoma,"  retired  this  month 
from  a  lifetime  of  promoting  water  develop- 
ment. 

McBrlde,  who  was  Sen.  Robert  S.  Kerr's 
water  advisor,  started  In  the  1920's.  shaping 
the  legislation  for  upstream  Hood  control, 
and  going  out  to  buy  the  land  for  the  first 
Hood  control  projects  for  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
servation Commission. 

In  1935  he  was  a  memlier  of  the  first  Okla- 
homa Water  Resources  Board,  which  has 
authority  over  all  water  In  the  state. 

He  went  with  Sen.  Elmer  Thomas,  as  a 
source  of  technical  information  on  water 
development,  and  later  with  Senators  Kerr 
and  Monroney. 

During  these  years.  Oklahoma  changed 
from  a  dust  bowl  to  a  land  of  lakes,  with 
more  inland  water  than  any  other  state. 

After  the  death  of  Senator  Kerr,  McBride 
was  selected  as  a  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

But  at  a  dinner  honoring  him  Friday  night 
111  Tulsa,  Don  McBride  did  not  look  back, 
but  forward. 

What  has  been  built  are  tools  for  develop- 
ing tourism,  industry,  and  development  of 
our  rural  areas,  he  reminded.  We  are  sched- 
uled for  growth,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the 
proper  planning,  we  will  "grow, like  Topsy," 
he  warned.  Then  somebody  somewhere  will 
have  to  um-avel  It,  like  a  tMll  of  yarn. 

There  are  still  tributaries  on  the  Arkansas 
Waterway  to  be  built,  like  the  canal  into 
Lake  Eufaula,  he  reminded,  and  there  are 
adequate  water  supplies  to  be  planned  for 
every  community  in  the  state. 

The  people  who  attended  thu  meeting  are 
in  every  type  of  business,  but  they  have  taken 
time  from  their  bushiess  to  promote  the  water 
development  which  has  changed  Oklahoma. 

There  were  six  persona  from  the  Lake 
Eufaula  area  there  to  hear  McBride's  warn- 
ing— three  from  McAlester. 

But  this  top  water  expert  In  the  nation 
liad  Important  words  for  this  area.  We  bad 
i>etter  take  note  of  them,  for  the  good  of  our 
area's  future. 

If  we  are  too  busy  with  our  business  or 
with  local  politics,  or  Just  filled  with  apathy, 
the  consequences  are  going  to  be  serious  ones. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

CONVERSION  ACT 

<  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his  remar 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
H.R.  6860.  the  Enei*gy  Conservition 
Conversion  Act  of  1975,  on  fina 
with  considerable  reluctance 
cern  is  not  with  what  is  included 
bill,  but  rather  with  wliat  has 
out.  Wiien  debate  on  this  bill 
said : 

We  must  quite  simply  enact 
xervation  mea^iu-es  that  will  hav« 
mate    eft'ect    of    clianging    llfestyl  s- 
tainly  hope   liie  Hoiise   will  face 
lespon.sibilily  and  adopt  amendnie|i 
some  real  teeth  in  tliis  energy  bil 

Unfortunately  the  House  ha.sf  failed  in 
this   effort   and   has    quite 
gutted  the  bill  by  removing  its 
parts.  First,  efforts  to  increase 
line  tax  to  a  level  which  would 
effect   on   consumption    failed 
even  the  modest  tax  which  was 
in  the  bill  from  tlie  beginning 
moved.  Third,  efforts  to  stiffen 
gas-guzzling  autos  failed,  and 
failure  went  any  hope  of 
nificant  reductions  in  gasoline 
tion. 

I  had  hoped  the  committee 
another  effort  to  produce  a  r 
stix>ng  measure  and  therefore 
send  the  bill  back  to  committe ; 
House  refused  to  go  along  with 
final  effort  to  produce  a  good 
tion  measure  I  reluctantly 
measure    Cor    the    few    good 
which  remained.  As  I  initiall; 
the  victory  in  this  energy 
House  has  gone  to  those  who 
can  solve  our  problems  without 
ing  anything  and  those  who 
can    conserve    energy    without 
changing  his  behavior.  The 
.setback  for  our  efforts  to  mov : 
energy  independence,  which 
tinued  dependence  on  Arab  oil. 

What  Congress  has  shown 
bill,  as  well  as  with  other 
•spring,  is  that  it  is  very  good 
out  goodie.s — tax  cuts,   rebatei 
tives,  increased  benefits,  and  sc 
that  it  is  vei-y  bad  at  taking 
controvei-sial    actions    which 
necessary.  There  is  a  proper  r 
incentives  and  credits,  and  I 
number  of  those  which  are 
this  bill,  particularly  those 
solar  energy,  and  in  fact  offeree 
amendment  to  one  of  the  solar 
I  believe  these  Incentives  to 
portant  element  in  our  effort 
alternative  soui'ces  of  energy 
industries,  particularly  the  sol^i' 
industiy,  need  this  kind  of 
i-apidly  expand  the  market 
their  products.  At  the  same 
ever,  it  should  have  been  clear 
centives  to  alternative  energy 
only  half  the  total  picture 
half   Is    conservation   of 
sources,  and  it  is  with  this  half 
6860  has  failed  miserably 
demands  that  both  parts  of 
conservation     and     conversioi 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  but 
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fortunate fact  remains  that  the 
vat  ion  part  of  this  bill  has  largely 
appeared,  leaving  only  the  conver^on 
centives.  Efforts  to  send  the  bill 
committee  failed,  and  I  have  vo 
the  bill  on  final  passage  to  indicfite 
support  for  those  provisions  still 
it.  I  continue  to  feel,  however, 
Congress  has  not  fulfilled  its 
.sibility  in  regard  to  the  nation's 
ijolicy,  and  I  intend  to  continue 
far   the    adoption   of   real   conse 
measures,  nicluding  some  of  those 
were  rejected  in  this  bilL 

I  hope  that  consideration  in  tHe  Sen 
:t  le  can  lead  lo  a  strengthened  bi 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave 
.sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Bafaiis    <at   the   request 
Rhodes),  on  June  23,  on  account 
•sonal  reasons. 

Mr.  E>o\VNiNc.  of  Virginia,  for 
next  week.  June  23,  24,  and  25, 
lount  of  ofHcial  business. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  (at  the  request 
Rhodes^  after  5  p.m.,  today, 
week  of  June  23,  on  account  of 
business. 

Mr.-  McClory  I  at  the  request 
Rhodes)  ,  on  June  23,  on  accoimt 
cial  business. 

Mr.    Ne.iiL    I  at    tlie    request 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt 
cial  bu.siness  '  tobacco  hearings  ol 
Agi'icultm-e  Committee  in  his 

Mr.  Pepper    tat   the   request 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Roncalio,  for  Monday, 
1975.  on  account  of  official 
hi.s  district. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTI  D 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  th(  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
lieretofore  entered,  was  granted  t  > 

<  The  following  Members  (at    he  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Schulze)  to  revise  t  nd  ex 
tend  their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 
Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  todaj 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  toda  7. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minuses,  to 
day. 
Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes  today 
( Tlie  following  Members  (at  ( he  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Mineta)  to  revise  a  nd  ex 
tend  their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  tiiday 
Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  tod  ly 
Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  toda^ 
Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Maguire,  for  5  minutes,  todby 
Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  to<  ay. 
Mr.  Krueger,  for  5  minutes,  tod  ty. 
Mr.  MoFFETT,  for  5  minutes,  tooay. 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  5  minutes,  tollay. 
Mr.   Won   Pat,   for   60   minuses,   on 
July  21. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kemp,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,529. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHULZE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  ASCHEK. 

Mr.  Grasslet. 
Mr.  GuYER. 
Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Ruppe  in  two  instances. 
(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiKETA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Edgar, 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harkiw  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.    McDonald    of   Georgia   In   two 
instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Ml*.  Simon. 

Harrington  in  foiu:  instances. 
Sarbanes. 

MAGtJIRE. 

Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Oberstar. 

Zeferetti. 
Mr.  DooD. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  BONKER. 
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until  Monday,  June  23, 1975.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Southeastern 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  723.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that-Madison  County, 
Florida,  shaU  be  included  In  the  northern 
judicial  district  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1549.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  Octo- 
ber 1975  as  "Hobby  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr^  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o  clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  ot  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  4346(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  prescrit)e  the  oath  to  tie  taken 
by  appointees  to  the  U.S.  Milltery  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Arihed  Services. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  15(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  Execi-.tive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  propoeed 
rulemaking  governing  (^>eration  of  the  Spt' 
cial  Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  section  431 
(d)  (1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Latx>r. 

1257.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Belations.  trans- 
mitting a  determination  that  It  is  in  the  se- 
curity interests  of  tlie  United  States  to 
furnish  additional  military  assistance  to  Jor- 
dan during  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to 
section  663(b)  of  the  Foreign  Aasiatanoe  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  (88  Stat.  1801);  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Belations. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting the  biennial  report  for  l»73-74  on 
horse  protection  enforcement,  pursuant  to 
section  11  of  the  Horse  Protection  Act  of 
1970  (15  U.S.C.  1830);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1259.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  AdminUtration,  tranamlttmg 
a  report  covering  the  period  January-March 
1975,  on  imports  of  crude  oU,  residual  fuel 
oU,  refined  petroleum  products,  natural  gas 
and  coal;  domestic  reserves  and  production 
of  crude  oU.  natural  gas,  and  coal;  refinery 
activities;  and  inventories,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11(c)(2)  of  Public  Law  9»-3ig;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fbreign  Com- 
merce. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Federal  CoVirt  Ap- 
pellate System,  transmltthig  the  Commis- 
sion's report  of  recommendations  for  change 
in  the  structure  and  Internal  procedures  of 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeal  system,  purauant 
to  section  6(2)  of  PubUc  Law  92-489  as 
r.mended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  1974  status 
report  on  public  buUdlngs  projects  authorized 
for  construction,  alteration  and  lease  under 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  pursuant  to 
section  11(a)  of  the  act  [40  U.S.C.  eiO(a)l- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worica  and  Transl 
portatlon. 

Receh'ed  From  the  Comptroller  General 
12C2.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  removal  of  field  windbreaks  in 
the  Great  Plains,  the  potential  problems  If 
removals  continue,  and  actions  which  the 
Department  of  AgrlciUture  should  take  to 
discourage  removals;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  AtI- 
culture.  " 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  national  standards  needed  for  residential 
energy  conservation;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  and  Ways  and  Means! 


1264.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
an  examination  of  the  operations  of  the 
Environmental  Financing  Authority  from 
October  18, 1972,  through  March  31, 1975,  pur- 
suant to  section  12 (o)  of  Public  Law  92-600 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-194);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mlttees  on  Government  Operations,  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  and  ordered  vO 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  ResoKulon 
143.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  the  hearing  on  Nomination  of 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  with  amendment  (Rcpt. 
No.  94-314).  Referred  to  the  Hotose  Calendar. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution 
215.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  a  revised 
edition  of  "The  Capitol"  (Rept.  No.  94-315). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
26.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  committee  print  of  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  entitled  "China"  (Rept. 
No.  94-316) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Senate  Concvirrent  Reso- 
lution 36.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
hearings  on  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  limit  abortions  (Rept.  No.  94-317), 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SLACK:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HJl.  8121.  A  biU  malclng  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-318).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVms  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  HJl.  8122.  A  biU  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development  and  energy  research,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of 
the, Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commUsions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  94-319).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXH,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Akderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Caer.  Mrs.  Ohisholm,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Magttike,  Mr. 
Mann,  Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr 
RnseLE) : 

HJl.  8071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ad- 
vertising of  alcoholic  beverages  Is  not  a  de- 
ductible expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  BBOTBILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SoBUDa,  Mr.  TBora^  Mnk  U.0T0  of 
Tenneflaee,  Mr.  Baanmuoa,  Mr.  Bon, 
Mr.  Qaim,  tSx.  Pbktwm,  Mr.  HASxnfoa, 
Mr.  HaimiNCTOK.  Mr.  OninuMM,  Mr. 
Mazzou.  Mrs.  CoixiMs  of  IlUnols, 
Mr.  Maktik,  and  Mr.  Frxsslbb)  : 
H.R.  8073.  A  blU  to  amend  title  xvm  of 
me  Social  Security  Act  to  autliMlze  payment 
under  the  supplsmentary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  services  fumlsbed  by  physician 
extenders  and  clinical  staff  of  community 
mental  health  centers;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.ESCH: 
HJt.  8073.  A  hill  to  amend  the  CcHnmunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal   of   broadcast   licenses;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  MATsrrNAOA) : 
H.R.  8074.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
adoption  Information  exchange  system;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.B.  8075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fusal of  nonimmigrant  visas  In  certain  In- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8076.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
law  which  prohibits  the  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  f  ursklns  which 
are  the  product  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Com- 
munist China;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FTTHIAN: 
HJt.  8077.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  llth  day  of  November  of  each 
year  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Obey) : 
H.R.  8078.  A  biU  to  protect  Individuals 
against  conduct  creating  serious  potential 
environmental  health  hazards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OREEN: 
H.R.  8079.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change 
In  the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  in  a  missing  status 
under  chapter  10  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accord  of  January  27,  1973,  have  been  fully 
complied  with,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8080.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  Colonial  Germantown  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  8081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  m- 
creases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  8083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
.<*ons  to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereimder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself  and 

Mr.  M.*TSUNACA)  : 

H.R.  8083.  A  bill  to  provide  Joint  and  sur- 
vivors" annuity  benefits  under  private  pen- 
sion plans  based  upon  the  participant's  vest- 
ed benefit;  Jomtly  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KEYS: 

H.R.  8084.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  153  and  135  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins\Uar  Affairs. 
ByMr.NOWAK: 

HJt.  8085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
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Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
mlt  the   conversion  of  outdoor 
property  to  enclosed  or  Indoor 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  8086.  A  bill  to  amend 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
the  Internal  Revenua  Code  of 
vide  that  persons  aged  55  or 
fully  vested  under  a  pension 
entitled  to  pension  benefits  whei 
ployment  is  terminated  by  theli 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

H.R.  8087.  A  bin  to  provide  foi 
agency  within  the  Department 
be  known  as  the  Veterans' 
Ice,  to  authorize  the  appointmen 
slstant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
ployment,  and  for  other  purposes 
the  Committees  on  Education 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE   (for  hlms^f 
Bob  Wilson)    (by  reques 

H.R.  8088.  A  bill  to  amend  tltU 
States  Code,  relating  to  special 
clear  qualified  officers,   and  for 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Arm4d 

HJl.  8089.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code 
per  diem  expenses  of  members 
formed  .services  traveling  on  officl 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY 

H.R.  8090.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
tlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
.stations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for 
Mr.  Devine)  : 

H.R.  8091.— A  bUl  to  amend  th€ 
hide  Information  and  Cost 
provide  authority  for  enforcing 
against  motor  vehicle  odometer 
to  authorize  appropriations   and 
purposes:    to  the   Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN   (for 

LEGGETT,  Mr.  FORSVTHE, 

Mr.    Anderson    of 
ParrcHARD,    Mr.    de    la 
Sttjdds,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
California,  and  Mr.  Emeri 
H.R.  8092. — ^A  bill  to  extend  the 
tion   for   appropriations   to 
Endangered    Species    Act    of 
Committee      on      Merchant 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  : 
H.R.   8093. — A   bill   to   amend 
the  United  States  Code  to  increajc 
alty  for  committing  certain 
firearm  or  while  unlawfully 
arm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  8094.— A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave 
employees  when  called  as 
lain  Judicial  proceedings;  to  the 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for 
Stephens,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
of  California,  Mr.  Dellc 
RICK,     Mr.     DODD,     Mr. 
GlAlMO,  Mr.   Hechler   oi 
ginia,   Mr.   Jenrette,   Mi 
Oklahoma,    Mr.    LEvrrAs, 
of    Louisiana,    Mr, 
Miller  of  California,  Mr 
MiNiSH,  Mr.  Moaki  EV 
PHY  of  Illinois) : 
HR.  8095.  A  bill  to  authorUe 
assistance   to  stimulate  the 
needed  housing  and  to  help 
payments  on  homes  owned  by 
are    temporarily    unemployed    oi 
ployed  as  the  result  of  adverse 
dltion.s,  and  lor  other  purposes 
mittee  011  Banking,  Currency 
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965  to  per-  By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself,  Mr 

recreation  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  ANDxasotr 

I^operty;  to  if omla,  Mr.  Downing  of 

nsular  Af-  Flood,   Mr.  Foan  of 

Howe,   Mr.   Miirfht   of 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
New  York,  Mr.  Pebkins,  Mi 
Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
KowsKi,  Mr.  RousH,  Mr. 
Mr.  Seibesling,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Symincton, 
Thompson)  : 
H.R.  8096.  A  bill  to  authorize 
assistance   to   stimulate   the 
needed  housing  and  to  help  defray 
payments  on  homes  owned  by 
are   temporarily   unemployed   or 
ployed  as  the  result  of  adverse 
ditlons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
mittee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Van 
Wagconneb,  and  Mr, 
H.R.  8097.  A  bin  to  authorize 
assistance   to   stimulate  the 
needed  housing  and  to  help  defray 
payments  on  homes  owned  by 
are    temporarily   unemployed   or 
ployed  as  the  result  of  adverse 
ditlons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
mittee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself 
SisK) : 
H.R.  8098.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
ricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft 
to  provide  for  the  refimd  of  the  _ 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator 
consent  of  the  farmer,  and  for 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  8099.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
cations  Act  of  1934  with  regard 
Motor  Ve-      newal   of  broadcast  licenses,  and 
Act  to     purposes;  to  the  Conunltee  on 
p  rohlbitions     Foreign  Commerce, 
tampering.  By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 

for   other  h.R.  8100.  A  bill  to  provide  financial 

Interstate     ance  to  regulated  electric  utUltles 
the  increases  In  electric  utility 
by  Increases  in  the  price  of  residuil 
the   Committee   on  Interstate   and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8101.  A  bin  to  impose  a  tax 
fall  profits  by  producers  of  crude 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 

(for  herself  and  Mr.  Peysei 
H.R.  8102.  A  bUl  to  restrict 
standards  for  slaughter  cattle  am 
ijeef:  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  HICKS  (tot  himself 
Davis)  : 
H.R.  8103.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  to  apply  to 
gible  for  contract  health  care  th« 
payment  provisions  which  apply  to 
of  the  uniformed  services  on  active 
tlieir    dependents;     to    the 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma 
H.R.  8104.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
of  the  United  States  to  present  in 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
Services,  and  Banking,  Currency 
By  Mr.  McKINNET  (for 
Mr.  WoLPP) : 
H.R.  8105.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
income  amounts  won  In  State 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means . 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  8106.  A  bin  to  assist  cities 
by  amending  section  5136  of 
emergency     utes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  th  1 
production   of     ity  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
mortgage     in  securities  Issued  by  State  and 
ifersons  who     ernmeuts,  and  for  other  purposei 
underem-     Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
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ployment  appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes; 
10  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
ByMr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  8108.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  more  effec- 
tive procedures  for  the  conduct  of  hearings, 
and  the  appointment  ot  hearing  examiners. 
with  respect  to  claims  under  such  title  XVIII 
of  .such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways. and 
.Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himseli  and  Mr. 
Carter)  : 
H.R.  8109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  protection 
against  the  loss  of  medicaid  because  of  the 
1972  increase  In  social  security  benefits,  and 
to  extend  the  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain 
requirements  relating  to  choice  of  provider: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON : 
H.R.  8110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  expedite 
its  processes  and  strengthen  it.s  remedies:  to 
Hie  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  him-^elf.  and 
Mr.  Biester)  : 
H.R.  8111.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses   incurred   in  higher  education:    to 
I  he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  D'AMOURS: 
H.R.   8112.   A   bUl   to   amend   Public   Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  that  children 
of   parents   employed    on   Federal    property 
who  attend  school  in  a  State  contiguous  to 
the  State  In  which  such  property  is  situ- 
ated may  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  aid  entitlement  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
school,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8113.  A  bUl  to  amend  .section  218  oi 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  into  thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments  and   reports   on   a   calendar-quarter 
ba.sls;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dood,  Mr. 
DowifEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Gilm.\n,  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.    Mezvinsky,    Mr.    Mineta,  Mr. 
MuBPHY  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
BooNEY,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    Studds,    Uli. 

TSONGAS,     Mr.     CHARLES     WiLSON     Of 

Texas,  Mr.  Wolft,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  8114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  forms 
of  economic  coercion  based  on  religion,  race, 
national  origin,  sex,  or  certahi  other  factors;* 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAOUIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McHuGH) : 
HJl.  8115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  public 
flnanclng  of  congressional  primary  and  gen 
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eral  elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  hhn- 
self,    Mr.    Anderson    of    California, 
Mr.    Bbodhead,     Mr.    Corman,     Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Ftthian,  Ms.  Jordan.  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Mii'chell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Risenhoover.    Mr. 
RoNCALio,    Mr.    Shipley,    Mr.    Sisk. 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  8116.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  buUding  and  constnic- 
ilon  Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Bergi.and.  and  Mr.  Hi'N- 
g.ate)  : 
H.R.  8117.  A  bill  to  make  loans  avanable 
lor  small  biu«lne8ses  In  the  petroleum  and 
petrochemical  Industries  and  to  preserve  and 
protect    sucli    small    businesses:    jointly    to 
the  Committees  on  Small  Bu8ine.<i.'<,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.   8121.   A   bill    making    appropriatioiis 
lor  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  anti 
Commerce,  the  JtitUclary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 
and   the  period  ending  September  30,  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8122.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
lor  ptiblic  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment and  energy  research,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  power  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  pi-ograms,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  197C,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By   Mr.   McDONALD  of   Georgia    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.    SATTERFIEI.D.    Mr.    WHrrEHURsr, 

Mr.  Kindness,   Mr.   Dickinson,  Mr. 

RiNALDO,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr. 

Montgomery)  : 

H.J.  Res.  524.  Joint  resolution  to  stop  the 

loan   of   three   landing   craft    (LCM-8's)    to 

Panama,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ambro, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blan- 
ctLARo,    Mr.    John    L.    BmroN,    Ms 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Dellums.  B4r.  FKas- 
ER,    Mr.    Harris,    Mr.    Habkin,    Mr. 
Hbchleb  of  West  Virginia,  Jtt.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Hxtbbaro,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr. 
MiLLEB  of   California,  Mr.   Mineta, 
Mr.    MorFBTF,    Mr.    Scheuxb,    Mb! 
Schroedeb,  Mr.   Sharp.  Ms.  Spell- 
man,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  frcMn  July  8,  1975,  to  July  8 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  ' 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  321.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Cathcflic  Churches  In  Ukraine;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 


By  Mr.  GREE3N: 
H.   Res.   566.   Resolution    expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  missing  In  action  In  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Parts  Agreement;   to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr.  LENT: 
H.    Res.    567.    Resolution    expres.slng    the- 
.sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  flags  of  all  Federal   buUdlngs  shall   bo 
flown   at   half-staff  in   honor   of   our   me:, 
captured  and  missing  in  action;  to  the  Com- 
mlr.tep  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MAGUIRE    (for  himself.   Mr. 

McCloski.y,    Mr.    Pattison   of   Ne-.v 

York,  and  Mr.  Roe  » : 

H.  Res.  558.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 

establishment  of  a  Federal   administration 

to  acquire,  rehabilitate,   and  maintain   the 

track,  roadbed,  and  associated  fixed  faculties 

of  Northeast  and  Midwest  railroads;   to  the 

Committee      on      Interstate      and     Foreign 

Commerce. 

ByMr.NOWAK: 
H.  Res.  559.  Resolution  designatUig  Janu- 
ary 22  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day;    ti. 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser^v  - 
ice. 

By  Ms.  SCHROEDER: 
H.  Res.  560.  Resolution  to  provide  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
certain  employees  of  the  House,  except  in 
certain  cases,  may  not  be  reimbursed  for 
the  diflerence  between  the  cost  of  flrst-clas-s 
•lir  travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of 
other  aU-  travel  accommodations;  to  tl-e 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  or  rule  XXTI,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

192.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
relative  to  a  study  of  proposed  national 
.scenic  bicycle  trails;  to  the  Committee  011 
Interior  and  Insultu'  Affairs. 

193.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o."" 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazardous  raUroad  crossings;  t.> 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Ptoreicu 
Ciunmerce. 

194.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  relative  to  an 
invesUgation  into  activities  of  private  in- 
dustry with  respect  to  coal;  Jointly,  to  tha 
Committees  on  Rules,  and  Interstate  and 
F<weign  Conuneice. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOHmONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.B.  8118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Chiu-Ho 
An;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
HJl.  8119.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Pternando 
Alvea  Macos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIW: 
H.R.  8120.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oregorio 
Nagrampa,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE-Fr/tfaif,  June  20,  1975 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Dale  Bumpers,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 

prayer: 


(Legislative  dap  of  Friday.  June  6.  1975) 
O  God  our  Father  we  pause  In  the 
morning  hour  to  speak  to  Thee  and  to 
hear  Thee  speak  to  us.  As  we  draw  near 
to  Thee  wUt  Thou  graciously  draw  near 
to  us  that  we  may  more  perfectly  love 
Thee  and  more  faithfully  serve  "Hiee 
Show  us  Thy  way  through  the  thorny 
maze  of  problems  which  confront  us. 
Meet  us  and  guide  us  in  the  common  tasks 


of  the  day.  Light  up  the  dark  area* 
smooth  the  rough  places,  clarify  the  am- 
biguous situations  and  sharpen  our  judg- 
ments in  accord  with  "Hiy  will. 

Bless  with  righteousness  and  Justice 
the  Nation  we  serve.  Breathe  through  the 
things  that  are  seen  the  peace  of  the  un- 
seen and  eternal. 

We  pray  in  Chi-ist's  name.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
viil  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

'Ml'.  Eastland >. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUowins 
I'.itcr: 

CS.  Senate, 

PBESIOr.MT  PBO  TEMI>ORE. 

WasUington,  D.C.,  Jane  20.  197:;. 
T.)  (»;-•  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  ab'>eiit  from  the  Stn.iie 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dale  Bi  mp- 
riuj.  a  Senator  from  uhe  State  of  Arkansas, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chali*  during 
inv  absence. 

JjlMES  O.  Eastlako, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  thereupon  took  the 
(liRi;    a-  j\cting  President  pro  tempore. 


THT5  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideiil,  I  i.sJ: 
unanimous  ccuscni  that  tke  Joiuual  ol 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  Jiuie  19. 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
rorc.  Without  objection,  it  is  no  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  today  Uiitil  the  hour 
of  10:30  ajn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l>orc.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
114.  203.  and  206. 


FAIR  MARKETING  OP  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  323)  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  protect  petroleum  product  dealers 
from  unfair  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commeix:e  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Talr  Mar- 
ket lug  of  Petroleum  Products  Act". 

DECtAU,TION     OF    POLICT 

!iii-.  2.  Competition,  nondiscriminatory 
practice  a,  and  equal  access  to  supplies  for  all 
retailors  and  dlstiributors  are  es.sentlal  to  the 
fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free  market 
t^onomy.  Oasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  should  be  produced,  distributed, 
..iid  marketed  In  the  maimer  most  l>eneflcial 
to  the  consumer.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
^rfv.  to  assist  consumers  and  marketers  of 
pciroleimi  products  to  achieve  these  goals. 

BCTXKinOKrS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

ll)   'commerce''  means  any  trade,  trnffic, 


su  :h 


ll 


auc  ther 


insigimi  ;ut 


pre  1 


ad  ! 


i?nc  r 


at  d 


transportation,  or  exchange  (A) 
State  aiid  any  place  outside  of 
(B)  which  affects  any  trade,  trafll^ 
tation.  or  exchange  described 
graph  (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

(2)  "controlled"  means  havln  ; 
legal  power  or  Influence  over 
through  any  means  other  than  a 
relatlon.ship; 

(3)  "distributor"     or     "dist 
means  .s  person  engaged  in  comi: 
State  In  the  marketing  of  pet 
nets  through  iSie  ca'.e,  co 
'ribuiion  of  siith  products  to 
retail  outlets   (whether  or  not 
owns,  leases,  or  In  ai.y  way  cont 
Inis)    (At   luiclcr  a  petroleum 
<iii:e,  or    iBi    iiiciependen'.,  o 
inotiuctii  IriUichlse; 

(4>    "major  market  siiareholde 
txliner  who  Is  not  an  ■liidepei; 
<ir  a  "small  reliner",  ai  tlio-se  it 
lined  hi  becliou  3  of  tr.e  Emcrgo: 
.Mlo.ailon  A^t  oi  li«73  (15  U.S.C 

(!i)  "pcii-'jlciiiii  produ'.is"  mea 
..nU  die.^el  fuels  ior  u.-^c  !n  nic 
(lisiiUates  used  as  iieatlng  fuel. 

(6>  "petroleum  products  fra-ic 
iuiy  agreement  or  contract — 

(A)  vhich  grauivi  to  a  spcc:tio 
Uistribr.'.or  the  aiilhority  to  u 
ir.Hde  name,  Sc:rvic;c  niaik,  or  ol! 
iiig  symbol  or  name  owned  by  a 
finer  or  distributor  who  is  al^o  a 
ii^rtiemeat  or  contract;  or 

(B)  which  grants  such  a  re 
tributor   the  auUiority    to  occu 
owned,  leased,  or  in  anv  way  coi; 
parly  to  such  agrcemcuu  or  cjntr 

lor  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
lion  or  sale  of  petroleum  produi 
poses  other  than  resale.  The  ter^ 
apply  to  the  relationship  by 
finer  or  a  distributor  supplies  a 
petroleum  products,  or  by  whl<ti 
t^uppUes  a  distributor  v.ith 
nets  under  regul.ition.s  promulg 
ant  to  the  Emergency  Petroleun 
Act  (15  VS.C.  751  et  seq.),  if 
products  franchise,  a.s  detmed  i 
graph,  was  In  effect  between 
and  such  distributor  (or  such 
between  such  distributor  and 
at  any  time  duilng  calendar  yea 

.(7>  "refiner"  means  a  person 
commerce  In  the  refining  of 
I^roducts; 

(8>    "retailer"    or    "retaU 
metms  a  person  or  place  at  whicl 
gaged  in  commerce  in  any  State 
of  any  refined  petroleum 
poses  other  than  resale  (A) 
ieum  products  franchise  or,  (B) 
of  a  petrolevmi  products  franchise 

(9)  "State"  means  any  State  ol 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
monwealtb  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
lands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,^ 
Zone. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  A  refiner  or  distrlbulLr 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwia  ; 
a  petroleum  products  franchise 
furnishes  prior  notification 
paragraph  to   each   distributor 
uffecfted  thereby,  except  for  good 
notification  shall  be  In  writing 
sent  to  such  distributor  <»■  retailor 
fled  mail  not  less  than  90  days 
date  on  which  such  petroleum 
cliise  will  be  canceled,  not  reneweh, 
wise  terminated.  Such  notiflcatlol 
tain  a  statement  of  Intention  to 
renew,  or  to  terminate   (togeth^ 
reasons  therefor);  the  date  on 
action  shall  take  effect;  and  a 
the  remedy  or  remedies  availalile 
distributor  or  retailer  under  this 
ing  a  stmimary  of  the  applicubl( 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shiu  not  can- 
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petroletmi  products  franchise  unlesi 
Son  whose  franchise  is  terminated 
comply  substantially  with  any 
reasonable   requirement  of  such 
products  franchise  or  failed  to  act 
faith   in   carrying  out   the   terms 
petroleum  products  franchise,  or  uifle 
refiner    or    distributor    withdraws 
from  the  sale  of  refined  petroleum 
in  commerce  for  sale  other  than 
the  United  States. 
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I.I.VIITA110N    ON    MAr.KF.riNC   AC 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provid 
.•<cm  who  Is  a  major  market  sharehc  dor 
not.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
commence  the  operation  of  any 
ship  or  retail  esiablishment  the 
which  aie  under  the  control  of  s' 
or  under  ihe  control  of  an  entity 
l)v  such  person  if,  as  a  coiuc-queii 
ccnuTieiicesnent,  a  iraciiou  whoso 
13  the  number  of  Uistributor.shlp.s 
e.'itablMiments  controlled  by  such 
lowing  such  commencement  and 
r.onilnator  is  the  total  nuinber  of 
•son's   distributorships   and   retail 
uient:>  would  b»  larger  than  the 
t»on  computed  in  .such  manner  on 
of  the  numbers  applicable  to  any 
to  such  commencemeiit  and 
Ihe  five  years  preceding  April  1, 
j.crson  may  exceed  sucii  fraction 

tl)   he  is  uioable  to  find  a  quaii|ied 
chisee  to  operate  a  specified  retail 
meut  or  distributorship  within  a 
period  of  time,  if  such  estabHshmeJit 
tributorship  is  not  located  within 
iiet  area  of  an  existing  franchise  of 
son;  or 

(2)  the  retail  e.stabllshment  or  dl: 
•slilp  involved  ts  required  by  applic4ble 
law  to  be  operated  by  persomiel 
control  of  such  a  person. 

ClVn.   REMn>T 

^rv.  6.  (a)  If  a  refiner  or  distri^uto; 
{■ages  in  conduct  prohibited  under 
uC  thl.s  Act,  a  retailer  or  a  distribiitor 
malntam  a  civil  action  against 
or  distributor.  A  retailer  may  malntaiu 
an  action  against  a  distributor  or 
wliose  products,  with  respect  to  conpuct 
hlbited  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  h©  sells  or  has  sold,  directly 
directly,  under  a  petroleum  prodv  cts 
chlse.  A  distributor  may  maintain 
action  against  a  refiner  whose  pn  duct 
purchases  or  distributes  or  whose 
ha  ha.s  purchased  or  has  distributed 

(b)  A  person  mjured  by,  or 
injured  as  a  result  of,  conduct 
.section  5  of  this  Act  may  maintain 
action  in,  accordance  with  subsections 
and  (d)  of  this  section  to  enforce 
with,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of, 
of  thia  Act. 

(c)  A  civil  action  under  this 
be  brought,  without  regard  to  th< 
in  controversy,  !n  the  district 
United  States  for  any  Judicial   d 
which  the  person  against  whom  su  ;h 
is  maintamed  resides.  Is  found,  oi 
business.  No  such  action  shaU  be 
tmless  it  is  commenced  within 
after  the  cancellation,  failure  to 
miuation,  or  modification  of  the 
petroleum    products    franchise, 
three  years  after  the  date  on  whlcl 
latlon  of  section  5  of  this  Act  last 

(d)  The  court  shall  grant  such  relief 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  remedy 
of  conduct  that  It  finds  to  exist  If 
duct  is  prohibited  under  section 
tills  Act.  Such  relief  may  Include, 
limited  to,  declaratory  judgments 
tory  or  prohibitive  injunctive  rellel , 
equitable  relief,  and  actual  and 
damages  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  damages  suffered  as  a  result 
action.  Notwithstanding  the 
ages,  In  the  case  of  actions  based 
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to  renew  a  petroleum  products  franchise 
shall  be  limited  to  actual  damages,  includifig 
the  value  of  the  dealer's  equity.  The  court 
may,  unless  such  an  action  is  frivolous,  di- 
rect that  costs,  including  reasonable  attorney 
aiid  expert  witness  fees,  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Suites  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  any 
person  who  is  engaged,  or  i.*^  aboiu  to  en- 
gatje,  in  any  act  or  practice  thai  is  prohibit- 
ed by  section  5  of  this  Act.  Such  an  action 
shall  be  brought  In  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  court  shall 
;>ave  Jurisdiction  over  such  action  and  .shall 
provide  appropriate  relief.  Such  court  may 
grant  a  temporary  restralnlns;  order,  or  a 
preliminary  or  permanent  injunction  with- 
out bond. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTIIRR   LAWS 

Sf.c.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  business  organization  inunu- 
nity  from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  cre- 
ate defenses  to  actions  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

(b)  As  u.sed  in  this  section,  ilie  term  "anti- 
trust law"  means — 

(1)  the  Afct  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  imlawiiil  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  approved  July  2. 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  as  amended: 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  ior  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15.  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
13  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.) ,  as  amended: 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  tlie  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  27,  1894  (15  U.S.C. 
8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19.  1936.  chapter  592 
(15U.S.C.  13,  13a.  13b,  and  21a). 

(c)  No  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any 
remedy  or  penalty  tliat  may  result  from  any 
legal  action  or  proceeding  arising  from  any 
acts  or  practices  that  occurred — 

(1)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  outside  the  scope  and  purpose,  or  not 
In  compliance  with,  the  terms  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITV 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  a  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  a  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Pearson,  Eagleton, 
and  Bumpers,  respectively,  I  call  up 
three  individual  amendments  and  ask  for 
their  consideration  en  bloc.  All  these 
amendments  have  been  cleared. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana,  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Bttmfers,  Eagleton,  and  Pearson, 
proposes  certain  amendments. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On   page    11,   line   4,   Insert   "(a)"   after 
"Sec.  5.". 

On  page  11,  line  4,  strike  "Except  as  other- 
wise provided,  a"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  11,  line  16,  Insert  "for  any  major 
market  shareholder"  after  "computed". 

On  page  ll,  line  16,  strike  "prior  to  such 
commencement  and". 

On  page  ll,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following: 


"If  the  commencement  by  a  person  who  Is 
a  major  market  shareholder  of  a  distribu- 
torship or  retail  establishment  the  person- 
nel of  which  are  under  the  control  of  such 
person  or  under  the  control  of  an  entity  con- 
trolled by  such  person  results  m  an  increase 
In  the  fraction  computed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  this  subsection  for  such  person 
(but  does  not  result  in  exceeding  the  larg- 
est fraction  permissible  luider  this  subsec- 
tion), such  person  may  not  coimnence  such 
operation  if — 

"(1)  prior  to  such  commencement  such 
distributorship  or  retail  establishment  had 
bei'ii  operated  as  a  petroleum  prodticts  fran- 
chise. unle.ss  the  franchisee  tA)  had  failed 
to  <.'omply  with  any  reasonable  requirement 
of  such  franchise  or  to  carry  out  the  ternvs 
of  such  franchise  in  good  faiih  or  (B>  had 
mutually  agreed  with  such  major  market 
:<hareholder  to  terminate  such  tranchl.se: 
or 

"(2)  such  distributorship  or  retail  estab- 
lishment is  within  the  market  area  of  an  ex- 
isting franchise  of  such  major  market  share- 
holder and  such  distributorship  or  retaU  es- 
tablisliment  would  be  in  substantial  compe- 
tition for  the  customers  that  are  served  by 
such  existing  franclilse. 

"The  limitations  Imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  if  the  distributorship  or  re- 
tail establishment  Involved  is  required  by 
applicable  State  law  to  be  operated  by  per- 
sonnel under  the  control  of  such  major  mar- 
ket sh.treholder.". 

On  page  11.  delete  Hue;;  18  through  24,  and 
on  page  12.  delete  lines  1  and  2,  and  insert 
in  lieu  tliereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  A  person  who  becomes  a  major  mar- 
ket shareholder  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  not  commence  the  opera- 
tion of  any  distributorship  or  retail  estab- 
lishment the  personnel  of  which  are  under 
the  control  of  such  person  If,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  commencement,  a  fraction 
whose  numerator  is  the  number  of  distribu- 
torships and  retail  establishments  controlled 
by  such  person  following  such  commence- 
ment and  whose  denominator  is  the  total 
immber  of  .such  persons  distributorships  and 
retail  establishments  would  be  larger  than 
tlie  largest  fraction  computed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  the  fraction 
computed  in  such  manner  on  the  basis  of 
the  numbers  applicable  on  the  date  such 
person  became  a  major  market  shareholder, 
whichever  is  larger.  The  limitations  Imposed 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  If  the 
distributorship  or  retail  establishment  In- 
volved Is  required  by  applicable  State  law 
to  be  operated  by  personnel  vmder  the  control 
of  such  major  market  shareholder". 

On  page  8.  line  7.  strike  "franchise;"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "franchise.  If  such 
distributor  Is  also  a  refiner;". 

On  page  10,  line  20,  strike  the  words  "es- 
sential and". 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
section  5  of  S.  323  would  prohibit  any 
major  oil  company  from  commencing  a 
direct  sales  distributorship  or  retail  es- 
tabUsliment  if  it  would  result  in  the 
company  having  a  higher  ratio  of  direct 
sales  operations  to  franchises  than  it 
had  at  any  time  during  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding April  1,  1975.  While  this  section 
permits  major  oil  companies  to  exceed 
this  ratio  in  certain  Instances,  I  believe 
this  limitation  on  marketing  activities 
is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  provision 
would  limit  the  marketing  activities  of 
some  major  oil  companies  more  than 
others,  since  the  degree  of  limitation  Is 
dependent  upon  the  past  activities  of  the 
particular  company.  The  practicid  effect 
of  the  provision  is  to  give  those  majors 
which  have  already  Increased  their  di- 


rect sales  operations  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  those  which  have  not. 
Thus,  it  would  discriminate  amiMig  tlic 
oil  companies  affected. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendraenl  1*  to 
put  all  of  the  major  oil  companie.s  on 
an  equal  footing.  Under  the  amendmeni . 
tlie  ceiling  ratio  which  would  be  appli-  . 
cable  would  be  larg&st  computed  for  an:-- 
major  oil  company  during  the  5  year.: 
preceding  April  1,  1975.  Therefore,  ever;- 
major  would  be  subject  to  the  same  frac- 
tional limitation. 

In  keeping  with  the  bill's  purpose  oi 
protecting  fi-anchised  dealers,  th^r 
amendment  provides  certain  limitation;; 
on  the  commencement  of  the  additional 
direct  sales  operations  permitted  by  tii  • 
amendment.  A  major  market  share- 
holder may  not  commence  such  an 
additional  distributorship  or  retail  estab- 
lishment if.  fli-st.  prior  to  such  com-, 
niencement  it  had  been  operated  as  a 
franchise  and  the  franchisee  had  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  franchi.<ie. 
or  second,  if  it  would  be  in  .substantial 
competition  with  one  of  the  major 
market  shai-eholder's  existing  franchises. 
Finally,  smce  it  is  possible  under  the 
definition  of  "major  market  shareholder" 
that  a  refiner  who  is  not  a  major  oil 
company  may  become  one  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  S.  323,  my  amendment 
provides  that  such  refiner  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  fractional  limitation  or 
the  ratio  of  direct  sales  operations  to 
franchises  that  the  refiner  had  on  the 
date  it  became  a  major  oil  company, 
whichever  fraction  is  larger. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  is  re.sponsive  to  the  purpo.'-e 
of  the  bill  while  removing  a  disci-imina- 
tory  aspect  of  section  5.  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fair 
Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products  Act  is 
designed  to  protect  franchised  dealers 
of  petroleum  products  from  the  arbitrary 
termination,  cancellation,  or  nonrenew- 
al of  their  franchises  by  their  supplier. 
To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  termination,  cancellation,  or 
nonrenewal  of  a  petroleum  products 
franchise  unless  the  affected  franchises 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
essential  and  reasonable  requirement  of 
the  franchise,  or  unless  the  supplier 
withdraws  entirely  from  the  sale  of  pe- 
troleum products  in  commerce.  The  bill 
also  provides  a  limitation  on  marketing 
activities  in  order  to  restrict  major  mar- 
ket shareholders  in  the  unfair  expansion 
of  distribution  and  retailing  operations, 
with  personnel  under  their  direct  con- 
trol. 

The  concept  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  developed  in  the  course 
of  hearings  and  legislative  proposals  be- 
fore various  committees  of  Congress  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  biU  synthesizes 
the  objectives  of  three  bills  which  were 
considered  In  the  93d  Congress  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  S.  1599,  S. 
1694,  and  S.  1723. 

Pot  a  number  of  years,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  similar 
House  Committees  have  held  hearings 
on  the  need  for  franchise  protection  for 
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branded  dealers  of  petroleum  products. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  simi- 
larly considered  such  legislation  and 
couiparable  legislation  affecting  other 
1 3  pes  of  franchises,  including  Automobile 
Dtnler  Day  in  Court,  which  was  reported 
!«>  ihe  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
A.itomobile  Marketing  and  subsequently 
enacted  into  law  in  1956. 

This  bill  is  based  upon  a  concern  that 
ricJeptndent  petroleum  products  dealers 
v.t*-  being  inequitably  treated  by  their  oil 
( ompany  suppliers.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  assist  these  small  biLsinessmen  to  gain 
needed  protection. 

According  to  both  the  National  Con- 
fess of  Petroleum  Retailers  and  the 
Soci«  ly  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America,  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  service  stations  are 
independently  operated,  usually  under 
lease  or  rental  agreements  with  petro- 
leum companies. 

Under  these  arransements  the  inde- 
pendent dealer  bu>s  his  products  from 
the  oil  company  and  then  is  responsible 
for  marketing,  maintenance,  sales  of 
accessories,  and  a  variety  of  related  ac- 
tivities. 

In  addition  to  tlie  normal  rigors  as- 
.sociated  with  operating  a  small  business, 
independent  dealers  face  serious  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  their  major  oil 
company  suppliers.  Dealers  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  pricing  policies  of  their 
suppliers.  As  a  result,  tlie  pricing  policies 
of  one  oil  company  may  result  in  a 
dealer  finding  himself  uncompetitive 
with  other  retailers  in  his  area. 

The  most  significant  concern  ex- 
pressed; however,  lies  in  the  total  con- 
trol over  the  dealers  through  lease  and 
rental  agreements  exercised  by  their 
.suppliers.  Tlaese  agreements  generaUy 
contain  provisions  for  the  sale  of  oil 
company  products  such  as  tires,  bat- 
teries, and  accessories.  Many  dealers 
have  alleged  resulting  harassment  by 
their  oil  company  suppliers  if  the  dealer 
does  not  increase  sale  of  oil  company 
products,  comply  with  changing  credit 
policies  of  the  supplier,  di^lay  mate- 
rials to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supplier 
or  if  he  carries  products  produced  by 
suppliers  other  than  those  of  the  lessor. 
Generally  the  provisions  of  lease  or 
rental  agreements  allow  an  oil  company 
to  terminate  the  agreement  on  extremely 
.short  noUce.  This  is  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult situation  for  a  dealer  to  face  con- 
sidering that  upon  termination,  there  is 
no  restoration  of  the  equity,  good  will, 
or  other  Investments  which  the  dealer 
has  made  in  his  facility. 

S.  323  provides  that  petroleum  dis- 
tributors and  petroleum  refiners  may 
not  arbitrarily  cancel,  fail  to  renew,  or 
terminate  a  franchise  imless  several  con- 
ditions are  met  These  conditions  are  as 
follows:  first,  the  franchise  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  essential 
and  reasonable  requirement  of  the  fran- 
chise: second,  the  franchise  failed  to 
act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  franchise;  or  third,  the 
f i-anchlsor  withdraws  entirely  fitm  the 
sale  of  refined  petroleum  products  for 
sale  other  than  resale  in  the  United 
States. 
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Additionally,  the  legislation 
that  even  in  the  event  of 
the  supplier  is  required 

cause,  to  notify  the 

taller  in    writing  by  certified 
less  than  90  days  prior  to 
the  franchise  is  to  be  _. 
renewed.  The  notification  ... 
a  statement  of  intention  to 
witli    the  reasons  therefor, 
which  such  action  will  take 
a  statement  of  the  remedy 
available  to  the  distributor 
The  legislation  further  pr 
a  retailer  with  a  franchise 
can  bring  a  civil  ruction  . ,.,_ 
tributor  or  refiner  who  lias 
conduct  proliibited  by  the 
ly,  a  distributor  could    brin 
against  a  refiner  who  lias 
conduct  prohibited  by  the  - 
tions  may  be  brought  in  the 
court  if  commenced  within  3 
cancellation,   termination  or 
renew  the  franchise.  The 
wo'jld  be  empowered  to  g 
sary  relief,  including  declar 
ment  and  injiuictive  relief, 
could  grant  an  award  for  .„ 
ages  equal  to  three  times  _ 
suffered  as  well  as  reasonable 
and  witness  fees  unless  such  s 
to  be  frivolous. 

The  legislation  is  not 
insulate  retailers  or, 
they  may  hold  such  franchiies 
petuity.  There  are  set  fortli 

ate  defenses  which  will 

chisor  to    terminate,  cancel 
renew  the  agreement  when 
cause.   These   conditions  are 
franchisee  failed  to  comply 

with  tlie  essential  and 

quirements  of  the  francliise, 
finer  or  distributor  supplier 

entirely  from  the  sale  of  ^ 

ucts  in  commerce  for  retail  sal( 
It  is  not  expected  that  the 
would  burden  the  courts.  A 

litigation  that  has  been 

the  "Automobile  Dealers  Day 
statute  (15  U.S.C.  1221) 
cording    to    the    National 
Dealers  Association,  that  on 
25  cases  are  reported  each  . 
ering  that  there  are  more 
automobile  dealers  to  whom 
tion  applies,  and  In  view  of 
cantly   greater   damages   w 
occur,  it  appears  that  actions  _, 
in  approximately  one-tenth  oJ 
of  the  potentially  eligible  case 
The  bill  also  provides  a  „ 
marketing  activities  in  order 
further  the  viability  of  the  „_ 
segment  of  petroletmi  product 
tion  and  retailing.  This  . 

prevent  a  major  market 

that  term  is  defined  in  sectioi 
bill,  from  commencing  the 
distzlbutorshlp  or  retail   _^ 
through  personnel  directly 
control  of  a  major  market 

or  its  subsidiary,  if  such 

would  result  in  the  ratio  of 
market  shareholders  companj 
facilities  to  an  of  that 
estatdishments  and 
ceeding  the  highest  ratio 
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the  same  manner  during  the  5 
cedingApril  1,1975. 

However,  provisions  are  mad  s 
mit  a  major  mai-ket  sliarehold  ;r 
ceed  the  ratio.  These  conditiohs 
be.  first,  that  the  major 

holder  is  unable  to  find  a  , 

chisee  to  operate  the  facility 
leasonable  period  of  time  and 
posed  company  operated  facili 
located  uitliin  tlie  marketing  a 
existing  francliise  of  the  majo  • 
-shareholder,  or  second,  the  r 
lisbment  or  distributorship 
be    operated    with    company    , 
must  be  so  operated  by  reason 
law,  .such  as  along  certain 

Senator  Pearson,  the  ranking 
of  the  Co.'nmerce  Committee, 
pared  an  amendment  to  sectior 
will  alter  the  terms  slightly. 
result  in  equitable  treatment 
market  shareholders.  As  a  i„, 
wiiiing  to  accept  the  Pearson 
ment  to  section  5. 

The  amendment  which 
Kox  proposes  is  a  logical 
section  5  of  the  bill  and  v,_ 
fairness  and  equity  to  all  majo 
shareholders  subsequent  to 
this  bill. 

As  I  understand  the 

tion  5  would  now  permit  an _., 

the  number  of  company  operati  d 
ties  by  each  major  market  sha 
up  to  the  Ifd-gest  fraction  of  sue-, 
ties  held  by  any  major  marke ; 
liolder    during    the    5    calendf  r 
preceding  April  1,  1975.  In  ordir 
termine  the  largest  fraction  of 
operated  facilities  to  total 

cilities,  major  market  shai „ 

were  not  in  business  as  of  April 
would  not  coimt.  However,  „ 
major  market  shareholders  in 
as  of   that  date,  the  highest 
which  any  of  those  companies  _, 
ing  the  preceding  5  years  wouli  I 
fraction  to  which  all  firms  could  L 
their  share  of  company  operate  1 
ties. 

The  amendment  provides, 
tliat  for  those  major  market  i 
ei-s  increasing  their  share  of 

operated  facilities,  that 

conducted  In  the  orderly  _. 
scribed  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
feet  this  would  Insure  that  pr< 
unfair  competitive  practices 
occur  as  the  major  market 
increased  its  ratio  to  the 
nilssible  fraction. 

The  amendment  also  provide! 
company  which  Is  not  a  major 

shareholder  on  the  date  of  

would  follow  cei-tain  procedures 
to  become  a  major  market  shai 
Lastly,  the  amendment  would 
exceptions  to  these  Ffederal 
by  season  of  State  law,  a  , 
cility  was  requii-ed  to  be 
company  personnel.  This  would 
case,  for  instance  where  State 
quires  ser\'ice  stations  along  . 
to  be  operated  by  the  company, 
by  leasee  or  f  ranchised  dealers. 
Mr.  President,  the  Intent  of 
Islatlon  is  to  provide  protectlor 
troleum  product  franchisees 
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bltrary  and  unreasonable  acts  by  their 
suppliers. 

In  the  definition  section  of  tlie  bill  -dis- 
iributor"  is  defined  as  a  person  who  sup- 
plies products  to  wholesale  or  i-etail  out- 
lets either  under  a  petroleum  products 
frajichisc  or  independent  of  a  petroleum 
products  franchise. 

A  number  oi  hidependent  maiketers  of 
ga.soiiiie  have  brought  to  mj-  attention 
and  to  Senator  Eagleton's  attention  the 
inequity  which  might  be  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  such  a  broad  definition. 
.  Specifically,  some  gasoline  marketers  sell 
under  their  own  brand  name  and  are  not 
associated  with  a  refiner  by  way  of  a  pe- 
troleum products  franchise.  Their  posi- 
tion is  that  since  they  receive  no  supply 
protection  under  the  bUl  as  reported,  it 
would  be  imfair  to  require  them  to  meet 
the  same  obligations  as  a  major  oil  com- 
pany operating  franchised  retail  outlets. 
Tliis  amendment  which  Mr.  Eaglexon 
offers  is  completely  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  it  would  make  clear 
that   only   those   distributorships   in   a 
franchise  relatio:iship  with  their  suppli- 
ers would  be  subject  to  liablUty  to  retail- 
ers unless  the  distiibutorship  was  also 
a  refiner.  If  a  marketer  who  distributes 
gasoline  is  not  assured  supply  under  this 
legislation,  then  it  would  seem  not  only 
reasonable,  but  necessai-y  for  Congress  to 
make  clear  that  he  is  not  forced  to  meet 
certain  conditions  that  are  beyond  his 
control.  For  instance,  if  a  distributor  who 
is  not  under  a  franchise  with  a  refiner 
and  is  not  a  refiner  himself  were  to  be 
shut  off  from  his  source  of  supplv,  then 
he,  when  similarly  terminating  retailers, 
would  be  subject  to  liabihty  under  the 
bill.  Tills  amendment  would  remove  the 
liability  to  which  the  independent  dis- 
tributor is  subject. 

This  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  PEAnsoN,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  amendment  which  would 
delete  the  words  "essential  and"  from  the 
requirements  of  section  4(b).  Although 
the  committee  report  refers  to  adhesion 
contracts  as  ones  which  provided  that 
any  requirement  of  a  franchise  agree- 
ment was  reasor^ble  and  essential,  the 
effect  of  the  Bumpers  amendment  would 
be  to  simplify  the  test  which  would  have 
to  lie  met  prior  to  a  termination  or  can- 
cellation. Clearly  this  is  In  line  with  the 
committee's  Intent,  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bumpers  amendment. 

I  am  Infoi-med  that  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Commerce  Committee  Is  In 
agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  Objection,  the  amendments 
areconsldered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ime  of  a  substitute,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed,  the  question  h  on 
CXXI 1261— Part  15 
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the  engrossment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  323 
An  Oct  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  pro- 
tect petroleum  product  dealers  from  unfair 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes 
Bt>  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  nmy  be  cited  as  the  •p.ilr  Marketing  of 
I'eiioUuni  Products  Aci". 


DECLARATION    Or    POLl'.Y 

Sec.  2.  Competition,  uondiscrimiuaiory 
r/ractjce.':,  and  equal  access  to  supplies  for 
all  retailers  and  distributors  *re  essential  to 
the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free 
market  econom;-.  Gasoline  and  other  petro- 
leiim  products  should  be  produced,  dis- 
Lrlbuted.  and  marketed  in  the  manner  most 
Ueneliclal  to  the  consumer.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Con{;rcs.s  to  assist  consumers  and 
marketers  oi  petroleum  prod\ict-,  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

DEFINmONS 

Skc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "commerce"  means  any  trade,  traffic, 
transportation,  or  exchange  (A)  between  any 
State  and  any  place  outside  of  such  State, 
or  iB)  which  affects  any  trade,  traffic,  trans- 
portation, or  exchange  described  iu  subpara- 
graph (A;  of  this  paragraph: 

(2)  ••controlled"  means  having  actual  or 
legal  power  or  influence  over  another  person 
Uuough  any  means  other  than  a  contractual 
relationship: 

(3)  "distributor"  or  -distributorship" 
means  a  person  eng.aged  in  commerce  in 
any  State  in  the  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  through  the  sale,  consignment,  or 
distribution  of  such  products  to  wholesale 
or  retail  outlets  (whether  or  not  such  per- 
son own.-;,  leases,  or  iu  any  way  controls  such 
outlets)  (A)  under  a  petroleum  products 
franchise,  or  (B)  Independent  of  a  petroleum 
products  franchise,  if  such  distributor  Is 
also  a  refiner: 

(4)  -major  market  .shareholder"  means  a 
refiner  who  Is  not  an  "Independent  refiner" 
<jr  a  "small  refiner",  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  (15  U.S.C.  752): 

(5)  "petroleum  products"  means  gasoline 
and  dlesel  fuels  for  use  in  motor  vehicles, 
distiUates  used  as  heating  fuel,  and  kero- 
sene; 

(6)  "petroleum  products  franchise"  means 
any  agreement  or  contract — 

(A)  which  grants  to  a  specified  retaUer 
or  distributor  the  authority  to  use  a  trade- 
mark, trade  name,  service  mark,  or  other 
identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by  a  speci- 
fied refiner  or  distributor  who  Is  also  a  party 
to  such  agreement  or  contract;  or 

(B)  which  grants  such  a  retaUer  or  dis- 
tributor the  authority  to  occupy  premises 
owned,  leased,  or  In  any  way  controUed  by 
a  part  to  such  agreement  or  contract, 
for  the  piu-pose  of  engaging  In  the  dlftribu- 
lion  or  sale  of  petroleum  products  for  pur- 
pases  other  than  resale.  The  term  ahaU  also 
apply  to  the  relationship  by  which  a  refiner 
or  a  distributor  supplies  a  retailer  with 
petroleum  products,  or  by  which  a  refiner 
suppues  a  distributor  with  petroleum  prod- 
ucts under  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUocatlon 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  751  ee  aeq..  If  a  petroleum 
products  franchise,  as  defined  In  this  pan- 
graph,  was  In  effect  between  such  retaUer 
and  such  distributor  (or  such  refiner),  or 
between  such  distributor  and  such  reflner,  at 
any  time  during  calendar  year  1972; 

(7)  "reflner"  means  a  person  engaged  In 


commerce  in  the  refining  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; 

(8)  "retailer"  or  "reUU  esteblishnicni  • 
means  a  person  or  place  at  which  one  is  en- 
gaged m  commerce  in  any  State  In  the  sale 
of  any  refined  petroleum  product  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale  (A)  under  a  petro- 
leum products  franchise  or,  (B)  independent 
of  a  petn^eum  products  franchise;  and 

(9)  "Stato"  moans  anv  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrgir  le- 
lands.  Gua'ji.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

P201ECTIO.V  OF  rn.^NrnisEO  nrvLF.R'^ 
Sic.  4.  (;i)  A  refiner  or  distributor  sJiail 
not  cancel,  Inil  to  renew,  or  otherwise  ter- 
minate a  petroleum  produtcs  franchise  un- 
less he  furniihes  prior  notification  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  to  each  distributor  or  re- 
taller  affected  thereby  except  for  good  cause. 
Such  notification  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shaU  be  sent  to  such  distributor  or  retailer  by 
certified  maU  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  such  petroleum  prod- 
ucts franchise  will  be  canceled,  not  renewed 
or  otherwise  ternUnated.  Such  notification 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  Intention  to 
cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate  (together 
with  the  reasons  therefor);  the  date  on 
which  such  action  shall  take  effect;  and  a 
statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retailer  under 
this  Act,  Including  a  summary  of  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  net  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
petroleum  products  franchise  unless  the  per- 
son whose  franchise  Is  terminated  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  reasonable  re- 
quirement of  such  petroleum  products  fran- 
chise or  faUcd  to  act  m  good  faith  in  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  such  petroleum  products 
franchise,  or  unless  such  reflner  or  distribu- 
tor withdraws  entirely  from  the  sals  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  In  commerce  for 
sale  other  than  resale  in  the  United  States. 

LIMrrATION  ON  MARKETING  AC'UVITU.S 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  person  who  Is  a  major  market 
shareholder  shall  not,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  commence  the  operation 
of  any  distributorship  or  retaU   establish- 
ment the  personnel  of  which  are  tmder  the 
control  of  such  x>erson  or  tmder  the  control 
of  an  entity  controlled  by  such  person  if,  as 
a  consequence  of   such   commencement    a 
fraction  whose  numerator  Is  the  number  of 
distributorships    and    retaU    cstabllshment.s 
controlled  by  such  person   following  such 
commencement  and  whose  denomination  Is 
the  total  number  of  such  person's  distribu- 
torships and  retail  establishments  would  be 
larger  than  the  largest  fraction  computed 
for  any  major  market  shareholder  In  sucli 
manner  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  applic- 
able to  any  date  occurring  during  the  five 
years  preceding  April   1,  1975.  If  the  com- 
mencement by  a  person  who  Is  a  major  mar- 
ket shareholder  of  a  distributorship  or  retail 
establishment  the  personnel  of  which  are 
under  the  control  of  such  person  or  under  the 
control  of  an  entity  controlled  by  such  per- 
son results  In  an  increase  In  the  fracUon 
computed  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
subsection  for  such  person  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  entity  controlled  by  such  person 
results  m  an  Increase  In  the  fraction  com- 
puted In  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  sub- 
section for  such  person  (but  does  not  result 
in  exceeding  the   largest  fraction   permis- 
sible under  this  subsection),  such  peisou 

may  not  commence  such  operation  if 

(1)  prior  to  such  commencement  such  dls- 
trlbotorshlp  or  retan  estabUshment  had  been 
operated  as  a  petroleum  products  franchise 
ujUev  tlie  ftanchlsee  (A)  had  failed  to  com- 
ply  with  any  reasonable  requirement  of  such 
tranchlse  or  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  stich 
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franchise  in  good  f»lth  or  (B)  had  njutxially 
agreed  with  such  major  market  shnreliolder 
to  terminate  such  franchise;  or 

12)  such  distributorship  or  retail  estab- 
li.>>hjnent  is  within  the  market  area  of  an 
♦"-xlsiii.g  franchise  of  such  major  market 
shareholder  and  such  distributorship  or  re- 
run esiabllslmient  would  be  in  substantial 
ciiiptntion  for  the  customers  that  are  served 
bv  siHh  existing  franchise. 
The  limitations  imposed  by  ihls  sutxsectlon 
slmll  not  apply  if  the  dlstrlbutorKiiip  at  retail 
•siablishment  involved  is  required  by  ap- 
plicable State  law  to  be  operated  hv  person- 
I'fl  under  the  control  of  such  nuijor  market 
>lmrel!older.  ' 

(b»  A  person  who  becomes  u  lUrtjor  niarkti 
-shareholder  after  the  date  ol  enattnteni  oi 
ihts  Act  shall  not  commence  the  operation  of 
any  distributorship  or  retaU  establishment 
t!>e  personnel  of  which  are  tuider  the  control 
of  such  person  if.  as  a  consequeuc-e  of  such 
rommencement.  a  fraction  whise  numerator 
is  the  number  of  distrlbutorshlpti  and  retail 
establishments  controlled  by  such  person  fol- 
lowing such  commencement  and  whose  de- 
nominator is  the  total  number  of  such  per- 
sous  distributorships  and  retuil  e«iabllah- 
ments  would  be  larger  than  the  largest  frac- 
tion computed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
thl.s  .section  or  the  fraction  computed  in 
.such  manner  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers 
applicable  on  the  date  such  pereon  became 
a  major  market  shareholder,  whichever  is 
larger.  The  limlUtions  imposed  by  this  sub- 
.sectiou  shall  not  apply  if  the  distiibutorshlp 
or  retail  establlBbment  involved  is  required 
by  applicable  State  law  to  be  operated  b'- 
persouel  under  the  control  of  such  major 
market  shareholder. 

civil.  REMEDY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  en- 
gages in  conduct  prohibited  under  section  4 
of  this  Act,  a  retaUer  or  a  distributor  mav 
maintain  a  civil  action  against  such  refiner 
or  distributor.  A  retailer  many  maintain  sucli 
an  action  against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner 
whose  products,  with  req>ect  to  conduct 
prohibited  under  any  provision  of  section  4 
of  this  Act.  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  a  petroleum  products  fran- 
chise. A  distributor  may  maintain  such  an 
acUon  againat  a  refiner  whose  products  he 
purchases  or  distributes  or  whose  products 
he  has  purchased  or  has  distributed. 

<b»  A  person  Injured  by,  or  likely  to  be 
li»jured  as  •  result  of,  conduct  prohibited 
by  section  S  of  this  Act  may  maintain  a  civil 
action  In  accordance  with  subsections  (c) 
and  (d>  of  this  section  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of, 
section  S  of  this  Act. 

(c)  A  clvU  action  under  this  section  may 
be  brought,  without  regard  to  the  amoimt 
in  controrersy.  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  judlcUl  district  in 
which  the  ptnon  against  whom  such  action 
Is  maintained  reeldea,  is'  found,  at  is  doing 
business.  No  such  action  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  It  is  commenced  within  three 
years  after  the  cancellation,  failure  to  re- 
new. tennlnaUon,  or  modification  of  the  ap- 
plicable petroletmi  products  franchise,  or 
within  tbre*  years  after  the  date  on  which 
th«  TlOIatlon  of  section  6  of  this  Act  last 
occurred. 

(d)  The  court  shall  grant  such  relief  as  is 
necessary  or  ^ipioprlate  to  remedy  the  effect 
of  conduct  that  It  finds  to  exist  If  such  con- 
duct Is  proiilblted  under  section  4  or  6  of 
thU  Act.  Such  relief  may  Include,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  declaratory  Judgments,  manda- 
tory or  prohibitive  InJuncUve  relief.  Interim 
equitable  relief,  and  actual  and  exemplary 
damages  In  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  damages  suffered  as  a  xtealt  of  such  ac- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  fongolng,  dam- 
ages. In  ib»  ease  of  actions  based  on  faUure 
to  renew  •  petroleum  products  fnmoMse. 
shall  be  limited  to  actual  damages,  Includ- 
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Ing  the  value  of  the  dealer's  iquitv.  The 
court  may,  unless  such  an  acti(  n  is"  frivo- 
lous, direct  that  costs,  including  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be  paid  bv 
the  defendant. 

(e»  The  Attorney  General  of 
States  may  bring  a  civil  action 
person   who  is  engaged,  or  is  a 

gage,   in    any   act   or   practice   t 

hlbited   by  section   5   of   this  Ac 

action  shall   be   brouKlu   iJi  an 

district    court    of    the    United    S 

court   .shall  have  j-irisdicrion  ex 

lion    and    -shall    provide    apprc.pj 

Sin'h  ftourt  may  f;rant  a  temporal  ■,■ 

ins  order,  or  a  preliminary  rr  net 

Jiuutiou  witliont  boiiii. 

RI.L.\T«>NSHIP    TO    OTHiR    I  *vs 

SE.C.  7.  (a  I  Nothing  in  thUs  A<  t 
deemed  to  convey  to  anv  mdlv 
poration.  or  other  bu.slness  orgaal 
numiiy  from  civil  or  criminal  lial: 
create  defenses  to  actions  under 
trust  laws. 

(|J>    As    used    In    this    .sfcion. 
••Butltru.st  law"  mems— 

(It    the  Act  entitled   "Aii  A.n 
trade   and   commerce   agalns-i    lui 
stralnts  and  monopolies",  appro 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.t.  as  amended; 

(2 1    the  Act  entitled  ".'Vn  Act 
ment    existing    laws    again-st    un 
siralnts  and  monopolies,  an.cl  for 
poses",  approved  October  l.'j.  1014 
12  et  seq),  as  amended; 

(3)  the    Federal    Trade    Comm  ssion    Act 
(15  U.8.C.  41  et  seq.i.  as  amend!  d 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Aft 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  ^ 
enue  for  the  Goverumenl.  and  for 
poses",  approved  August  27,  1894 
a  and  9»,  as  amended;  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19,  lUM   cl 
(15  U.S.C.  13,  13a.  13b.  and  21a  i. 

(cl  No  provisions  of  this  Act  -slis 
strued  as  limiting  or  in  any  way 
any  remedy  or  penalty  thnt  may  n 
any  legal  action  or  proceeding 
any  acts  or  practices  that  occ  ... 

(1|   prior  to  the  date  of  enactine 
Act:  ^ 

.(3i  outside  the  .scope  and  r-t- 
in  compliance  with,  the  terms  of 
or 

(31   subsequent  to  the  repeal  o 

SEPAKABILIXY 

Sec,  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  ■ 
application  of  such  a  provision  to 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the 
such  a  provision  to  any  other  , 
ciunsUnce,  shall  not  be  affected  thelebv. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  Pi- 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
the  blU  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  move  to 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 
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The    Senate    proceeded    to 
the  bill   (S.  537)    to  improve 
machinery  by  amending  the 
for  a  three-judge  court  in 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presiden 
In  support  of  S.  537,  the  bill  t< 
the  requirement  for  a  three- 
lu  certain  cases,  which  was  m, 
l«r  the  distinguished  chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Improvement : 
clal  Machinery.  Senator  Burdici 
tor  BuRDicK  Is  to  be  conimendec 
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splendid  efforts  in  drafting  anc 
sing  a  number  of  pieces  of  lei 
ease  the  tremendous  burdens  „ 
presently  upon  our  Federal  court 

From  my  vantage  point,  on  .. 
diciary    Committee    and    SenatcTr 
DICK'S  subcommittee,  the  heavy 
whicli  our  society  lias  imposed 
judicial  sy,stem  has  become  re.. 
ible.  It  has  become  apparent  to 
the  demands  on  the  courts  will 
to  increase,  as  they  have  been  ^. 
.vears,  rather  than  decrea.se  in  tl 
aliead. 

Tilt-  bill  before  u.s  will  be  a  kev 
It  i.s  not.  of  course,  the  single 
to  the  overloiid  in  cm-  courts,  and 
BuRoicK'.s    subcommittee    is 
workinR  diligentl.v  on  several  „. 
on  thi.s  topic,  including  those  to 
the  number  of  Federal  judgesl 
to  revise  the  circuit  couits  of 
boundaries.  However.  S.  537.  if 
will    ceitaiiily    provide    a    sign! 
i.onoricial  impact  on  ths  judicial 

111?  subiect  bill  is  identical  tc 
winch  pas.sed  the  Senate  in  the  9; 
ytess   b'.it  was  unfortunately  no 
upon  in  the  House.  The  elimin 
fhe  three- judge  court  is  one  of  ^, 
foim.s  long  urged  by  Chief  Jiistic ' 
ren  K.  Burger.  At  the  American 
.-ociation  meeting  in  February 
Chief  Justice  .stated: 

Three-Judge  district  courts  should 
stantially  reduced  or  eliminated  am 
appeals    to    the   Supreme    Court    s 
eiiminaiect.    These    change.-?    would 
Hiid  rv?sioru   ihe  Supreme  Court's  p. 
tublished  by  law  50  years  ago.  to  s. 
review    only    the    most    importaiu 
broan  general  importance. 

The  bill  before  us  would 

reqitirement  of  a   three-judge  ^ 
cases  seeking  to  enjoin  the  enfor, 
of  State  or  Federal  laws  on  the  g 
of  unconstitutionality.  The  reqt 
would  be  retained,  however,  w 
quired  by  act  of  Congress  or  in  a 
volving  congressional   -.„^,,^ 
or  tlie  reapportionment  of  any  . 
legislative  body.  The  bill  also 
the  operations  of  tliree-judge 
those  instances  where  the  pr, 
retained  and  guarantees   Uie  *., 
State  intervention  in  suits  seek 
enjoin  a  State  law  on  the  gr 
unconstitutionality. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  - 
leagues  to  support  this  measure. 

The  bill  was  considered,  orderec 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  r 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 
S.  537 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United    „. 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That , 
2281  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
pealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  2284  of  title  28 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
"S  2284.  Three-Judge  court;  when 
composition;  procedure 

"(a)  A  district  court  of  three  Judge 
be  convened  when  otherwise  required 
of  Congress,  or  when  an  action  Is  flle< 
lenglng  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tionment  of  congressional  districts 
apportionment  of  any  statewide 
body. 

"(b)  In  any  action  required  to  be 
and  determined  by  a  district  court  ol 
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Judges  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  composition  and  procedure  of  the  court 
bXieM  be  as  foUows: 

•  ( 1 )  Upon  the  filing  of  a  request  for  three 
Judges,  the  Judge  to  whom  the  request  Is 
presented  shall,  unless  he  determines  that 
three  Judges  are  not  required,  immediately 
notify  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  who 
.-^hail  designate  two  other  Judges,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  circuit  Judge.  The 
J  adgCi  so  designated,  and  the  Judge  to  whom 
,tiie  request  was  presented,  .shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  court  to  hear  and  determine 
tiie  action  or  proceeding. 

••(2)  If  the  action  Is  against  a  State,  or 
o.1icer  or  agency  thereof,  at  least  five  days' 
iioric«  of  hearing  of  the  action  shall  be  given 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  Gox- 
cvnor  and  attorney  general  of  the  State. 
The  hearing  shall  be  given  precedence  and 
iv.Id  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

•  1 3)  A  single  judge  may  conduct  al!  pio- 
c£ -dings  except  the  trial,  and  enter  all 
orders  permitted  by  the  rules  of  civil  pro- 
vCdure  except  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 
He  may  grant  a  temporary  rsstralnlng  order 
on  a  specific  finding,  based  on  evidence  sub- 
mitted, that  specified  Irreparable  damage 
will  result  If  the  order  Is  not  granted,  which 
order,  unless  previously  revoked  by  the  dis- 
trict Judge,  shall  remain  In  force  only  until 
the  hearing  and  determination  by  the  dis- 
trict court  ol  three  Judges  of  an  application 
Tor  a  preliminary  Injunction.  A  single  Judge 
.shall  not  appoint  a  master,  or  order  a  refer- 
ence, or  hear  and  determine  any  application 
for  a  preliminary'  or  permanent  Injunction  or 
motion  to  \-acate  such  an  Injunction,  or  enter 
judgment  on  the  merits.  Any  action  of  a 
.single  Judge  may  be  reviewed  by  the  full 
court  at  any  time  before  final  Judgment." 
Sec.  4.  The  analysis  of  chapter  155  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 
•Sec. 

2881.  Repealed. 
"2882.  Repealed. 

"2283.  Stay  of  State  court  proceedings. 
•2284.  Three  Judge  district  court;  when  re- 
quired; composition;  procedure." 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  2403  of  title  28.  Cnlted 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  "la)"  Im- 
mediately before  "In"  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  action,  suit,  or  proceedlnf,  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  to  ■which  a 
State  or  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
thereof  Is  not  a  party,  wherein  the  conistl- 
tutlonallty  of  any  statute  of  that  State  affect- 
ing the  pubUc  interest  is  drawn  in  question, 
the  court  shaU  certify  such  fact  to  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State,  and  shall  permit 
the  State  to  Inten'ene  for  presentation  of 
evidence,  if  evidence  is  otherwise  admissible 
In  the  case,  and  for  argument  on  the  question 
of  constitutionality.  The  State  shall,  subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  law.  have  all 
the  rights  of  a  party  and  be  subject  to  all 
liabilities  of  a  party  as  to  court  costs  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  a  proper  presentation  of 
the  facts  and  law  relating  to  the  question  of 
constitutionality." 

(b)  The  catchlhie  to  section  2403  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
f  2403.  IntervenUon  by    United  States  or  a 

State;  constitutional  question" 
Sec.  6.  Item  2403  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
161,    of    title    28.    United    States    Code.    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
2403.  Intervention  by  United  States  or  a 

State;  constitutional  question." 
Sec.  7.  This  Act  Shall  not  apply  to  any 
.ictlon  commenced  on  or  before  the  date  of 
I  ;;actment. 


EXPENDITURES  LIMITATION  IN- 
CREASE FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BinaGET 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  189)  Increas- 
ing the  limitation  on  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  8.  Res.  406, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  October  10. 
1974,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■"♦S.OOO"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  MEM- 
BER OP  THE  MEXICAN  DELEGA- 
TION TO  THE  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  as 
a  guest  at  this  time  a  distlnguised 
statesman  from  the  neighboring  Repub- 
lic to  the  south,  a  man  who  has  made  his 
mark  in  the  affairs  of  that  great  nation. 
I  refer  to  an  old  friend.  Senator  Louis 
Farias  of  Mexico,  who  was  largely  respon- 
sible, for  the  Mexican  point  of  view  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Lopez  Mateos  were  in  office,  to  bring 
about  the  begixmings  of  Mexico-United 
States  interparliamentary  conferences. 
This  year  we  completed  the  15th  of  those 
interparliamentary  conferences,  and  this 
year,  as  always.  Senator  Farias  was 
among  the  delegates  and  the  participants 
in  that  conference. 

He  has  been  a  strong  right  arm  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  He  has  been  a  great 
advocate  of  the  continuation  of  Mexico- 
United  States  iuteiparliamentary  con- 
ferences. He  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  better  imderstanding  between  our  two 
countries,  and  we  are  honored  that  Sen- 
ator Farias  is  with  us  at  tbls  time. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yo  exlendo  mis 
felicidades  y  bienvenldos,  y  por  mis  cole- 
gios  tambien,  al  muy  distinguldo  y 
honrado  Senador  del  Partldo  Revolu- 
cionario  de  Mexico. 

I  may  say  in  Kng1i,sh  that  we  also  wish 
him  well  in  our  language.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  him  here. 

I  extend  my  good  wishes  and  welcome, 
and  for  my  colleagues  as  well,  to  the  very 
distinguished  and  honorable  Senator  of 
the  Revolutionai-y  Party  of  Mexico. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  ajn.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


REQUEST  POR  PERMISSION  TO 
HOLD  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  ON 
MONDAY,  JUNE  23  and  TUESDAY, 
JUNE  24.  1975 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  hearings  which 


I  have  scheduled  for  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  June  23  and  24,  be  ex- 
empted from  the  order  that  no  commit- 
tee meetings  be  held  at  the  hour  at  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ser\'ing  the  right  to  object— and  I  would 
not  in  propria  persona  object — but  tliere 
are  Senators  who  have  indicated  that 
they  are  opposed  to  committee  meetings 
and  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  sug- 
gest tliat  the  Senator  defer  his  request 
until  some  approach  can  be  made  to  Uie 
Senators.  I  si>eak  only  to  protect  their 
interests.  I  would  have  to  object  for  that 
reason  only. 

I  would  rather  e.\tcnd  the  couitesy  to 
the  Senator.  I  personally  do  not  see  anj' 
need  for  meeting  at  9  in  the  morning,  but 
we  do  not  contiol  that  over  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mi-.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  Uke  to  &cy 
one  thing  to  the  Senator.  Hearings  be- 
gin Monday  and  the  out-of-town  wit- 
nesses are  going  to  staxl  ti-avcling  tomor- 
row, at  least  the  ones  we  know  of,  and 
we  have  to  know  one  way  or  the  other 
today,  I  guess. 

So  if  the  Senator  feels  insistent  upon 
objecting,  I  believe  he  should  do  it  now. 
But  I  would  also  hke  to  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  offer  me  the  courtesy  of  let- 
ting me  know  wliich  Senators  on  his  side 
are  objecting  so  that  I  might  re.spond 
appr<H)rlAteIy. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  privately  I 
can  do  that  and  give  the  Senator  some 
indication  as  bo  who  some  of  the  Senators 
are.  I  may  not  be  able  to  cover  them  all 
because  they  pop  up  like  that  fi-om  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Well.  I  would  like  to 
letum  the  favor  sometime. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
tell  him  very  privately. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Vei>-  weH 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  with  the  cou- 
."ent  of  these  Senators,  those  who  have 
mentioned  it  tome. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teui- 
poi-e.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  constrained 
to  object,  although  tears  subdue  me. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
poi-e.  Objection  is  heaid. 


THE  NEED  POR  ENACTMENT  OP  THE 
200-MILE  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 
ZONE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pitsldent,  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  another  piece 
of  distressing  evidence  of  the  vital  need 
for  the  Immediate  enactment  of  the  200- 
mile  economic  resources  zone  and  other 
protections  of  our  coimtry's  fish  stocks 
from  foreign  encroachment 

Last  week  UJS.  Coast  Guaid  Alaska 
fishing  summary,  which  records  the 
number  of  foreign  vessels  fishing  In 
Alaskan  waters,  shows  that  552  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  were  within  200-miles  of 
the  Alaskan  shoreline. 

This  number  is  an  Increase  of  200  Jap- 
anese vessels  from  the  same  time  last 
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year  and  bn  Increase  of  140  from  last 
v.-eek. 

Once  again,  this  shows  that  foreign 
encroachment  of  our  fisheries  is  continu- 
ing' to  multiply,  while  Alaska's  fish  stocks 
are  rapidly  becoming  depleted,  and 
Aloskan  "fishermen  ai-e  finding  it  harder 
pjid  liarder  to  make  a  living  from  the  sea. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  held 
in  Geneva  this  year,  again  failed  to  pro- 
tect these  precious  fish  stocks  through 
international  agreement. 

In  addition,  a  draft  document  for  the 
Conference  contains  a  provision  which 
would  allow  the  Japanese  to  continue  to 
fish  for  Alaska  salmon  on  the  high  seas, 
even  if  the  Conference  does  finally  man- 
age to  establish  a  200-mUe  zone  and  to 
enact  a  prohibition  on  high  seas  fishing 
for  species  spawned  in  another  coimtry's 
rivens  and  sti-eams — such  a.s  Alaska 
salmon. 

The  justification  for  this  continuing 
exploitation  of  my  State's  fisheries  re- 
.sources  is  that  Japan  would  undergo 
"economic  dislocation"  by  the  prohibi- 
tion on  high  seas  fishing  for  anadromous 
species. 

But  Japan  has  been  fishing  in  Alaskan 
waters,  depleting  our  stocks,  and  creat- 
ing a  substantial  "economic  dislocation" 
on  Alaskan  fishermen  for  years. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  thought 
of  our  own  flshermen  first.  Japan  must 
be  stopped  from  further  encroachment 
on  our  fisheries  before  it  is  too  late. 

First,  we  must  act  now  to  unilaterally 
establish  a  200-mile  economic  resoiu-ces 
zone.  If  we  do  this  now,  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  will  still  have  one  more 
chance  at  next  year's  March  session  to 
enact  an  International  agreement  before 
next  fishing  season.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  countries  wUl  be  put  on  notice 
that  a  200-mlle  zone  will  be  in  effect 
here  without  regard  to  a  final  agreement 
by  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Sec(Hid.  we  must  put  ourselves  on  rec- 
ord that  we  will  not  accept  or  approve 
any  law  of  the  sea  treaty  which  In- 
cludes a  provision  allowing  Japan  or  any 
other  country  to  continue  to  fish  on  the 
high  seas  for  Alaska  salmon  or  any  other 
anadromous  stocks  that  face  depletion. 
While  the  "economic  dislocation"  pro- 
vision would  now  only  affect  Japan,  I 
am  sure  that  if  it  appears  that  this  sec- 
tion will  be  In  the  final  treaty,  it  wlU  be 
an  open  Invitation  to  other  countries  to 
use  it  to  their  advantage — and  our  dis- 
advantage-^by  starting  this  high  seas 
fishing  now  so  they  can  claim  economic 
dislocation  later. 


CRACKDOWN  ON  BEGGARS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  read  in  a  recent  edlti(m  of  the 
Baku  Rouge  State-Times  a  story  out  of 
New  Orleans  that  Mnnlcipal  Judge  Ed- 
die L.  Sapir  intends  to  crack  down  on 
the  growing  problem  of  wlnos  and 
drifters  In  fhat  beautiful  dty. 

Judge  Sapir,  nbo  Is  a  form^  New 
Orieans  city  councilman,  said  about  400 
of  these  wlnos  and  drlfteis  are  preying 
on  tourists  and  others  by  begging  trom 
them. 

I  can  attest  from  my  own  recent  ex- 
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periences  in  New  Orleans 
have  become  a  chronic 
cially  in  the  historic  French 
is  a  problem  that  can  be 
easily  by  strictly  enforcing 
loitering,    begging,    and 
meanor  laws,  whicli  Judge 
intends  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  must 
Sapir  for  his  attitude  and  leii 
of  support  to  him.  Too  fr 
jor  cities  have  closed  their 
conditions  which  only  cause  v 
residents  to  avoid  downtown 
thus  become  a  factor  in 
ing   customers.   Shoppers   av 
town  stores  and  gravitate  to 
when  they  feel  harassed  or 

Judge  Sapir  said  he  intends 
the  loitering,  begging,  and 
meanor  laws  to  the  fullest  w 
tences.  He  also  wants  to  r 
winos  and  drifters  to  their  ow 
nities. 

I  concur  that  such  strict 
can  help  free  overworked 
concentrate    on    serious    cr 
downtown    shopping    in    NeM 
more  attractive,  and  thus 
economy  of  the  city. 

I    ask    mianimous   consent 
State-Times   article  be  pv: 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t 
as  follows: 
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Nkw  Oru:ans. — Municipal  C4urt  Judge 
(iddie  L.  Sapir  says  he  wUl  era  'kdown  on 
winoR  and  drifters  by  sentencir  ;  them  to 
uiaximum  penalties  whenever  t{ey  violate 
the  law. 

Sapir,    a    former    city 
Thursday  the  city  had  a  hard 
400  beggars  who  often  preyed 
and  other  visitors.  He  said  tou^v 
ment  of  loitering,  begging  and 
meanor  laws  could  help  solve 

He  said  New  Orleans  must 
tation  for  treating  such  violation  i 

"Other  big  cities  have  taken 
streets  with  serloiis  Jail  sentence  ; 
them  to  return  to  their  own 
Sapir  said. 

He  said  New  Orleans  conld 
eral  ways. 

"Plrst,  it  is  going  to  allow  th 
concentrate  on  the  really  serious 
not  have  to  worry  about  these 
people.  It's  going  to  help  the 
ness  also.  These  wlnos,  beggars 
often  preyed  on  tourists  and 
away  from  the  merchants'  store 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PREI  IIDENT 


A  message  from  the  President 
United  States  was  communica|ed 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REI  ERRED 


tl  e 


As  in  executive  session, 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
laid  before  the  Senate  a 
the  President  of  the  United 
mitting  the  nomination  of 
Boorstln,  of  the  District  of  Colunbla 
be  Librarian  of  Congress,  whiQi 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  R^es  and 
Administration. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HO  USE 
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At   10:20   a.m..  a  message 
House  of  Representatives  de]i\(ered 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
nounced  tliat  the  House  has  parsed 
bill  <S.  14341   to  extend  the  au  thoriza 
tion  for  the  Federal  Election  Corrinii 
and  for  otlier  purposes,  with  an 
ment  in  which  it  requests  the 
rence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  aJso  announced 
House  agrees  to  the  amendmen ; 
Senate  to  tlie  bill  cH.R.  37  >  to 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
s> id  Reference  Data  Act. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTE  ES 

Tlie  following  rejiorts  of  coiimittcc.s 
were  submitted : 


By  Mr.  PERCY,  from   the  Comrjittee 
Governme^iit    Operations,    with    an 
ment : 

S.  1774.  A  bill  to  reorganise  the 
branch    of    the   Government   by 
the   Federal   Metal   and   Nonmetalllc 
Safety  Board  of  Review  and  transfe 
fimctlons  and  powers  of  such  Boai  d 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (togetehr  \  ith  sup- 
plemental views)    (Rept.  No.  94-21   ). 
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e^ftending 
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RiBIC  OFF, 


tie] 


is 
his 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmen 
tions.  I  am  submitting  a  Commi 
port  on  S.  1774,  a  bill  to 
executive  branch  of  the  Governtnent 
aboli.shing  the  Federal  Metal 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
and  transferring  the  functions 
ers  of  such  Board  to  the  Secretaijy 
Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
appreciation  to  oiu:  chairman,  m; 
guislied  colleague,  Senator 
his  support  in  speedily  achieving 
pose  of  this  legislation  and  for 
to  the  ranking  minority  member 
ilege  of  filing  the  report  on  his 
1774.  on  behalf  of  the  committe  j 

The  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Miie 
ty  Review  Board  first  opened 
in  1971,  and  since  that  time 
had  a  single  case  to  review.  Its 
reports  to  Congress  and  to  OMB 
tually  empty — there  is  no  business 
port,  no  actions  taken,  and  no 
held,  save  one  each  year  to  discuss 
contents  of  the  Board's  annual 

To  make  the  issue  even  cleat^er, 
board  duplicates  the  functions  of 
administrative  unit  in  the  Department 
Interior;  namely,  the  Office  of 
and  Appeals. 

What  we  have  here  is  an 
example  of  waste  and  inefficienc  r 
Federal  Government.  Our  collefigue 
the  House,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West 
has  diligently  pursued  the  abolition 
the  Board  for  nearly  2  years.  Ye 
a  combination  of  an  Associate  I 
story  and  a  CBS  News  report 
caiMlid  and  honest  remarks  o: 
Hale,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
view  Board  In  calling  for  abolitioh 
job,  that  finally  motivated  actior 
Congress  to  eliminate  this  waste 
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inefficiency.  I  think  It  was  a  productive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  fourth  estate, 
the  media,  to  put  simshlne  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  operations  in  the  GoT- 
emment  that  simply  have  to  be  changed. 
It  represents  a  healthy  relaticmship  be- 
tween the  media  and  the  Congress  that 
I  wholeheartedly  encourage  and  support. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportimity,  as 
well,  to  commend  Mr.  Hale,  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Review  Board,  for 
his  outstanding  attitude  and  action.  Af- 
ter reporthig  to  the  executive  and  con- 
gi'esslonal  branches  on  tlie  Inactivity  of 
the  Board  and  the  uselessness  of  his  own 
job  and  getting  no  response,  he  did  what 
he  had  to  do.  He  went  public.  And  he 
did  it,  in  my  view,  in  a  fine  way.  I  would 
hope  that  others  in  the  Government  will 
take  cotirage  from  the  example  set  by 
Mr.  Hale  and  make  efforts  to  Identify 
and  eliminate  Inefficiency  in  their  own 
jobs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  want  to  commend  my  dlstingidshed 
colleague  from  Illinois  for  Introducing 
this  measure  and  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Govemm^t  Operations 
Committee.  Senator  Pskct  has  always 
been  a  champion  of  economy  In  Govern- 
ment. Pew  are  able  to  match  his  seal  in 
finding  and  eliminating  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Just  about  everyone  is  now  aware  of 
the  central  feature  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review:  since  its  inception  In  1971,  It 
lias  not  had  a  single  case  to  review.  Its 
only  Eu:tivities  to  date  have  been  admin- 
istrative In  nature.  Chosing  an  official 
seal  and  preparing  its  annual  one  page 
report  to  Congress  have  consumed  most 
of  its  official  time  and  efforts.  While  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  useless  Board 
has  not  been  very  high  relative  to  other 
Federal  agencies — about  $200.000 — ^thls 
is  an  awfully  high  price  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  absolutely  nothing  In 
return. 

More  than  the  money  Involved,  how- 
ever, is  the  symbolic  aspect  of  this 
Board.  Its  continued  existence  testifies 
to  the  inability  of  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branch  to  abolish  agencies 
that  have  no  useful  function  and  no 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
House  has  already  acted;  it  Is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  do  the  same. 

Finally,  I  want  there  to  be  no  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  nature  of 
this  measure.  S.  1774,  as  reported  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  is  an 
interim  reorganization  bill  whose  sole 
purpose  Is  to  abolish  this  superfluous 
Board  and  avoid  waste  of  federal  funds. 
On  the  other  hand,  testimony  before  the 
Committee  urged  that  thorough  In- 
quiry into  omnibus  mine  safety  legisla- 
tion be  commenced  at  the  earliest  time. 
Such  legislation  has  been  Introduced  by 
Senator  Williams  as  S.  1302  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  This  committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This  commit- 
tee hopes  that  the  Labor  Committee  can 
begui  action  on  S.  1302  in  the  near 
future. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAT.  from  the  Committee 


on    Labor   and    PubUc    Wd<to«,    with    an 
amendment: 

8.  1608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1072,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  94-318). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTI<»f8 

Tlie  following  bUIs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1983.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ma.  Bosarlo 
B.  Tesoro  Albano,  also  known  as  Ma.  Bosailo 
B.  Tesoro.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GABY  W.  HABT: 

S.  1984.  A  blU  to  estaUish  an  Office  of 
Foreign  Policy  and  National  Secxulty  Anal- 
ysis for  the  Congress  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  more  eflTectlvely  fulfill  its  constitutional 
responsibUltles  and  deal  with  legislation  In 
the  fields  of  foreign  and  defmse  affairs. 
Referred,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1986.  A  blU  to  encoiuage  the  direct 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
farmers  to  consumers.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1986.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Zoslma 
Batoon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  hlmsrtf  and  Vtt. 
OoLDWATEB)   (by  request) : 

S.  1987.  A  bill  to  strengthen  staff  capabili- 
ties for  providing  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  sclentifie  and 
technological  considerations  affecting  na- 
tional policies  and  programs.  Referred  Jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  th*  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfaie. 


(STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GARY  W.  HART: 
S.  1984.  A  biU  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Security 
Analysis  for  the  Congress  to  oiable  the 
Congress  to  more  effectively  fulfill  its 
constitutional  respmslbillttes  and  deal 
with  legislation  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
and  defense  affairs.  Referred,  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  efforts  to  mobilize  the  resources 
available  to  fulfill  my  responsibilities  as 
a  Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  lack  of  an  independent,  legislative 
branch  capability  whl(di  can  i^ovlde 
members  and  ccmimittees  of  Congress 
adequate  and  timely  studies,  analyses 
and  evaluations  in  critically  important 
areas  of  foreign  and  national  security  af- 
fairs. To  correct  this. serious  deficiency, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Congressional  Office  of  fV>reign 
PoUcy  and  National  Security  Analysis. 

Creation  of  a  congressional  office 
which  takes  an  Integrated  view  of  our 
foreign  and  defense  policies  is  aU  the 
more  imperative  because  there  is  every 
indication   that   the  executive  branch 


does  not  do  so.  To  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
dence strongly  suggests  that  our  State. 
Tteasury,  and  Defense  Departments  do 
not  work  together,  even  on  such  Impor- 
tant matters  as  international  arms  sales, 
disarmament,  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  international  trade,  and  defense 
budget  requests.  The  Congress  should  not 
share  this  shortcoming  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  One  branch  of  Government 
must  take  a  broad  view  of  foreign  and 
defense  poUcies  and  integrate  them  into 
an  overall  national  poUcy.  Our  recent 
Senate  debate  about  defense  authoriza- 
tion was  a  first  step  in  this  direction 

establishment  of  this  office  will  be 
another. 

lliere  are  legitimate  concerns  inherent 
in  the  creation  of  yet  another  congres- 
sional agency.  Many  of  you  will  undoid)t- 
edly  raise  questions  such  as:  Why  do  we 
need  such  an  office?  What  will  it  do? 
WoQ't  it  compete  with  and  possibly  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  existing  congressional 
entities?  Let  me  address  these  points. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
does  a  good  job  in  furnishing  the  Con- 
gress general  information,  twckground 
data,  answers  to  specific  questions,  and 
research  reports  on  foreign  and  national 
security  affairs.  In  addition,  our  Foreign 
Rdattons,  Armed  Services,  and  other 
committees  and  their  staffs  provide  us 
with  useful  heaiings,  legislative  and  over- 
sight reports  and  responses  to  specific 
inquiries. 

Most  of  us  also  have  assistants  on  our 
personal  staffs  who  cover  foreign  and 
defense  affairs.  This  existing  capability 
of  tlie  Congress  is  valuable. 

However,  existing  congressional  ma- 
chinery has  Inherent  limitations  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  policy  and  national 
securitar  matters.  First,  since  it  is  geared 
primarily  to  the  legislative  process  and 
to  the  flow  of  business  before  the  Con- 
gress in  a  particular  week  or  month,  it 
takes  a  short-term  view  and  does  not 
probe  deeply  enough  into  imderlying 
causes  and  future  problem  areas.  Second, 
the  existing  congressional  machinery 
treats  our  foreign  and  defense  policies  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  and  as  separate  and 
distinct  entitles  rather  than  relating 
them  to  one  another.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  integrate  them  into  an  overall  national 
policy. 

These  limitations  are  tmderstandable 
and  do  not  reflect  poorly  on  our  existing 
congressional  machinery.  Nevertheles-s, 
we  still  lack  the  type  of  long-term,  in- 
depth  and  wide-ranging  analyses,  studies, 
and  evaluations  of  foreign  and  national 
security  affairs  which  the  Congress  needs 
to  adequately  and  thoughtfully  meet  its 
constitutional  and  legislative  responsi- 
bilities. 

"Hie  Congress  often  receives  executive 
branch  analyses  and  studies  of  foreign 
affairs  and  national  security  matters.  The 
Congress  also  receives  such  studies  from 
private  individuals  smd  organizations.  In 
fact,  it  is  at  times  inundated  with  them. 
However,  we  must  appreciate  that  the 
executive,  as  well  as  outside  Individuals 
and  organizaticms,  win.  In  most  cases, 
tell  us  what  they  want  us  to  know  and 
what  serves  their  particular  paints  of 
view.  TTiey  are  not  necessarily  unbiased 
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and  objective  in  their  view,  or  working 
to  serve  the  particular  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Congress. 

In  sum,  the  Congress  has  a  real  and 
urgent  need  for  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  analyses;  its  present  ma- 
chinery does  not  meet  this  need;  and  It 
cannot  and  should  not  rely  exclusively 
on  the  executive  branch  or  outside  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  to  do  so. 

In  equipping  ourselves  to  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  affairs,  we  should  create 
a  congressional  ofBce  of  minimum  size 
and  maximum  responsibility  and  effec- 
tiveness. To  achieve  these  goals,  this  bill 
establishes  an  office  that  will — 

Be  responsible  to  a  board,  comt>osed 
of  Members  of  Congress — from  the  For- 
eign Relations.  International  Relations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees — who 
will,  first,  oversee  its  operations  and  con- 
trol its  size;  second,  prevent  duplication 
of  the  work  of  other  congressional  agen- 
cies; and.  third,  provide  expertise  in 
foreign  poUcy  and  national  security  af- 
fairs; 

Make  extensive  use  of  outside,  inde- 
pendent sources  on  a  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent basis  and  utilize  existing  ex- 
ecutive and  congressional  resources  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  large,  permanent 
staff  and  provide  a  more  diverse  outlook; 
and 

Employ  an  advisory  council  to  link  it 
to  the  outside  world,  and  to  provide  ex- 
pert advice  and  evaluation. 

In  conclusion,  I  iirge  your  support  of 
this  bill  to  establish  a  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Se- 
ciu-ity  Analysis.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  OfBce  is  essential  for  Congress  to 
constructively  reassert  Itself  and  more 
meet  its  constitutional  responsibilities  in 
the  areas  of  foreign  policy  and  natimal 
security  affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  sub6eQuently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  bill  to  establish  an  OfBce  of  For- 
eign PoUcy  and  NaUonal  Security  Anal- 
ysis for  the  Congress.  Introduced  earlier 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Oaky  W.  Habx).  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sendees  and  the  Committee  on 
Fbreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


f  r  )m 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1985.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  dii'ect 
marketing  oS  agricultural  coDomodltles 
from  farmers  to  consumers.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

TtMMOa  MABKET  ACT  OF  1»7S 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  the  Ftumers  Market  Act 
of  1975.  a  bill  designed  to  encourage  the 
direct  marketing  of  agrloiltural  com- 
modlUes  from  farmers  to  consumers. 
This  Is  a  modest  pn^^osal.  in  tmns  of 
Investmoit  bgr  the  Fedval  Government, 
but  it  will  have  algnlflcant  Impact  on 
the  juices  reoeived  Iqr  farmera.  and  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers,  tor  farm  prod- 
ncta. 

There  are  more  than  2^/2  million  farms 


i  recog  iize 


c  m 


hi  ge 


in  the  United  States  today. 
a  farm  population  of  almost 
people.  Of  the  2,183,000  farm 
percent  receive  an  income 
som-ces  of  less  than  $15,000  per 
bill  is  designed  to  aid  those  sma 
by  providing  programs  within 
partment  of  Agriculture  whicl: 

sist  and  encom-age  the 

farmers  markets  and  other  i 
direct  marketing  techniques, 
toiy  of  farmers  markets  in 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation  shows 
direct  marketing  of  farm 
creases  the  farmer's  return  foi 
and  at  the  same  time  reduces  t 
food  for  consumers. 

In  addition,  consumers  are  _, 
tain  farm  products  of  higher  q 
their  food  dollars.  Increasingly, 

suming  public  Is  coming  to 

the  price  paid  for  marketing  o] 
turaJ  commodities  is  not  only 
the  consumer  loses  freshness 
and  flavor  by  purchasing  food 
been  proce.-sed  and  packaged 
in  an  ultramodern  supermarke 
Before  the  advent  of  today's 
supermarket  system,  open  marlets 
the  primary  method  of  distribut  in 
cultural  products  from  farmer! 
sumers.  Today,  such  farmers 
and  derivations  of  the  concept 
farmer-consumer  marketing, 
as  a  valuable,  and  economical:  y 
alternative  to  the  shopping  cent  t 
market.  In  Texas,  where  roadside 
table  and  fruit  stands,  and  __ 
farmei-s  markets  in  Dallas,  San 
and  elsewhere,  are  a  way  of  life 
ers  and  consumers.  The  returns 
farmers  and  consumers  are 

In    San    Antonio,    for 
farmers  market  is  located  in 
of  the  city  and  daily  offers 
and  fruits,  along  with  other 

are  delivered  fresh  each 

sujners  annually  purchase  $5-\ 
of  this  high-quality  produce  a 
stantial  savings — as  much  as  5( 
less  than  supermarket  prices,  .^t 
time,  the  prices  small  farmer 
for  their  produce  are  greater  thfcn 
offered  by  processors. 
'  Mr.  President,  the  reason  for 
advantage  is  no  great  secret — th 
tage  of  direct  farmer-consumer 

Ing  is  that  the  costs  of  the 

are  eliminated.  These  markethjr 
which  stand  between  the 
come  and  the  consumer's  costs 
sent  60  percent  of  every  food  dolfcr 
60  percent  represents  money 
consumers    which    never 
farmer.  But  where  does  that  60 
go?  Mr.  President,  I  think  my  ,. 
would  be  interested  in  knowing 
swer  to  that  question.  The 

of  Agriculture's  Economic 

Ice  recently  prepared  a  graphic 
tion  of  the  distribution  of 
costs,  and  I  ask  luianimous  consent 

this  table  be  prhited  In  the 

conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  th< 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Now.  Mr.  Presldeit 
Is  60  cents  of  every  dollar  that  __ 
shared  by  farmers  and  consumer! 
my  bill.  Potentially,  farmers  mar: 
double  the  prices  received  by  f  am 
reduce  costs  for  the  consumer  by 
cent.  But  however  the  middlemar 
is  divided  up  between  farmer 
sumer,  they  both  benefit,  and 
spective  shares  are  subject  to 
tates  of  the  free  enterprise 
the  wage  demands  of  food 
employees,  or  the  corporate 
conglomerate  marketing  firms. 

The  Farmers  Market  Act  of  197 
Umited  to  assisting  the  «.^.^.„i,^ 
traditional  farmers  markets.  Th< 
vative  thinist  of  this  bill  involvi 
programs    sponsored    by    USDA 
would  foster  new  techniques  of 
marketing  of  agricultural  com; 
Some  of  these  techniques  are 
underway  on  a  limited  scale  ir 
parts  of  the  country.  This  bill  „,. 
set  up,  monitor,  and  later  evaluai  e 
programs  on  a  systematic  basis 
mately,    ctx)perative   arrangeme^ 
tv.eeu  farmers  and  consumers 
tentially  greater  income  to 
savings  to  consumers. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  and 

ers  of  Texas,  and  the  entire 

benefit  from  the  information  anc 
nology  which  will  be  generated 
these  pilot  programs.  I  would 

the  best  minds  at  the r„.. 

Agriculture  will  be  put  to  the 
developmg  these  pilot  projects, 
the  task  of  using  the  information 
from  this  small  experiment  to  the 
fit  of  all  consumers  and  farmer: 

Mr.  President,  I  said,  by  way  of 
duction  that  my  bill  is  a  modest  pn-j,- 
Tlie  Farmers  Market  Act  authorises 
propriations  of  $5  million  for 
gram,  and  such  sums  as  are  .-w- 
to  conduct  the  annual  survey,  anc 
pile  the  annual  report,  as  required 
sums  are  insignificant  in  compar. 
the  number  of  Americans  who  will 
fit  from  the  Farmers  Market  Act 
importantly,  the  people  who  will 
fit  from  this  bill  are  precisely  the 
caught  in  the  middle.  Neither  the 
nor  the  typical  consumer  Is  poor 
to  qualify  for  direct  assistance,  f 
Government,  or  wealthy  enough  _ 
advantage  of  major  tax  write  offs.  I 
it  is  time  Congress  took  action  fc 
this  great  middle  class  of  America 
lieve  the  Farmers  Market  Act  is 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoui 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  th( 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
f oUov/s : 

S.  1985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives   of    the    United    Eta  es 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  |s  the 
"Farmers  Market  Act  ot  1976". 

ITNDINCS  ANO  PUBPOSK 

Seo.  2.  (a)  Tlie  (Congress  finds  that 

(I)  Direct  sales  from  farmers  to  cons  imers 
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of  fresh  or  processed  farm  produce  and  com-  activities  related  to  farmers  markets  or  to  least  five  distinctively  different  projects  in- 

tnoditles  can  Improve  the  markets  ot  and  the  development  of  such  marketing  meth-  volvlng  the  fomuttion  of  Innovative  methods 

financial  returns  to  farmers,  aasist  small-  ods  within  the  State;  of  direct  marketing  of  agricultural  commodl- 

scale  farmers  In  becoming  economically  vi-  (2)  The  sponsorship  of  regional  and  state-  ties  from  farmers  to  consumers.  These  proj- 

able,  and  Improve  the  quality  and  reduce  wide  conferences  which  are  designed  to  fa-  ects  shall  be  established,  for  a  period  of  two 

the  cost  of  agricultural  commodities  to  eon-  cilltate  the  shai-ing  of  information  (among  years  each,  in  diflCerent  regions  of  the  United 

sumers;  farm   producers,   consumers,   and  other   In-  States,  and  rhall  be  concerned  with  different 

(2)  Because  of  increased  agricultural  m-  terested  persons  or  groups)  concerning  the  economic  and  social  situations.  In  carrying 
put  costs,  consumer  preferences  for  fresh  or  establislimeut  and  operation  of  farmers  mar-  out  such  projects,  the  Administrator  of  the 
natural  foods,  increased  prices  of  food  mar-  kets;                                                                                farmer  cooperative  service 

keted  throiigh  conventional  retailing  chan-  (3)  Cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  (i)   Shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  the 

nels,  and  other  reasons,  there  Is  an  enhanced  State  departments  of  agriculture,  the  land-  bank  for  cooperatives,  the  extension  service 

interest  among  farmers  and  consumers  for  grant  colleges  or  universities,  and  the  coun-  of  the  United  States  I3epartment  of  Agrlcul- 

direct  farmer-to-ccnsumer  marketing  chan-  ty  agricultural  agents  of  each  State  for  the  ture,  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture; 

nels;  purposes  of   conducting   studies  of  farmers  and 

(3)  There  is  a  need  to  provide  Informa-  markets  within  each  State,  compiling  the  (2)  Is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
tion,  technological  assistsuice,  and  other  as-  l-^ws  and  regulations  of  each  State,  county  or  ministering  projects  developed  under  this 
sistance  to  individuals  and  groups  under-  other  relevant  political  subdivision  which  section,  to  enter  Into  contracts  with,  and 
taking  the  direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  pertain  to  and  govern  the  operation  of  farm-  make  grants  to,  public  or  private  non-profit 
con.sumers;  and  ers   markets   within   those   States,   counties,  agencies  or  organizations,  agencies  of  a  State 

(4)  There  is  a  need  for  planning.  Incen-  or  other  jurisdictions,  formulating  drafts  of  government  or  a  poUtical  subdivision  thereof, 
tives.  and  other  assistance  to  develop  farm-  enabling  legislation  needed  to  facilitate  such  or  a  combination  of  such  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
ers  markets  that  can  facilitate,  on  a  con-  niai-kets,  determining  feasible  locations  for  sioiis;  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
tinning  basis,  the  interface  of  formers  as  additional  facilities  for  such  markets,  and  prescribe  and  amend  regulations  which  are 
sellers  and  consumers  as  buyers  for  their  preparing  and  disseminating  through  affpro-  necessary  to  administer  effectively  such  coii- 
mutual  benefit.  priate  means   (including  mass  communlca-  tract«  and  prants 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  foster  tion  media  and  confei-ences  as  described  In  .mnttat  .noBi- 

and  promote,  through  appropriate  means  and  paragraph  (2)  of  thU  section)  practical  In-  .*wnuai,  kepobt 

on  an  economically  sustainable  basis,  the  de-  formation  on  the  establishment  and  opera-  ^ec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  re- 

velopment  and  expansion  of  both  traditional  tion  of  such  markets;  and  ^  '«*'  ^^e  activities  carried  out  under  aecilons 

and  innovative  approaches  to  direct  market-  (4)   The  providing  of  technical  assistance  *•  ^'  *•***  ^  ^^  ^^^s  act  and  shaU  report  to 

ing  of  agricultural  commodities  from  farmers  (by  State  extension  speclallate,  county  agrl-  ****  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture.  United  States 

to  consumers.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  cultural  agents,  or  others)  for  the  purpose  of  **ou8e  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee 

the    Secretary    of    Agricultui-e    (hereinafter  assisting  interested  Individuals  or  groups  in  **"*  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States 

referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  shall  Initiate  the  establishment  of  arrangements  for  farm-  Senate,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 

and  coordinate  a  program  designed  to  faclll-  ers  markets.  ment  of  this  act.  and  annually  thereafter, 

tate  direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  con-  innovative    methods'  of   dikkct    mabketikg  ""^^^  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  act. 

sumers   for   their   mutual   benefit,    through  from  farmers  to  consumers  '^^'^  Secretary  shall  Include  in  such  report 

establishment  of  farmers  markets  and  other  o™    ~     ,„v    ,™,„   „„..,„,„«   „,  *,,.          .,,  **   *****  *  State-by-SUte  summary  of   the 

Innovative  marketing  arrangements.  ,« ^fLJr\y.V^^J^^^  ?    ^        .  '^'^^  °'  ^'*«  ^^^«y  conducted  under  section 

is  to  foster  the  development  of  Innovative  4  of  this  act    a  summarv  nt  th»  a/>tiiHii..« 

nE«KrxioN  ^«™e'--to-^«sumermarketmg.mtngement.  L?.^Sh^e^S^«ieexte^^^ 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  and  networks  designed  to  encourage  the  In-  ice  m  the  development  of  farmers  markets 

farmers  market     shall  mean  any  market-  terface  of  farmers  and  consumers.  Including  during  the  previous  year   and  a  deecrtnUon 

place   (including,  but  not  limited  to,  road-  organized  farmers  and  consumers,  on  a  sus-  of  acUviUes  cMrted  out  b^  the  st:^S?v  dm^^ 

Side  stands,  city  markets   and  vehicles  used  finable  basis  for  the  purpose  of  facUltatlng  Ti  the  prevl^^e^  to^.S'vel^'^vatK; 

for  house-to-house  marketing  of  agricultural  direct   marketing  of  agricultural  commod-  fanner-to-consumer    coooeratlve    marketing 

commodities)    established   and    maintained  ities.  a^^L„r^;„/V„  1 ,-.     "^    ^!1  ™^*f*i"S 

for  the  purpL^s  of  enabling  farmers  to  seU  (b)  To  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  section.  ^^'TSylS  dSL^oT'iSS^/^'"? 

(either  individually  or  through  a  farmen  the  Secretary  shaU  foster  actlvittes  to  en-  pSeSSS^lSrt^s of^?S nrof 

organization  directly  representing  the  farm-  courage    and    assist   the   estabUahment    by  ScterM^S^Sd^i^f^ %  f^V^f  «^^ 

ers  who  produced   the  commoStles  being  farmers  and  consumers,  IndlvlduUly  and  col-  '^'^i^  under  section  6.(c)  of  this  act  > . 

sold)  their  agricultural  commodities  directly  lectlvely,  of —  authorization  op  appropriations 

to   individual   consumers,   or   organizations  (1)  Bona  fide  cooperative  enterprises,  for  3^-  ^   (*)   T^^  pturpoees  of  carrying  out 

representing  consumers,  in  a  .manner  calcu-  the  benefit  of  fanners  and  consumets.  which  *^  provlstons  of  sections  4  and  7,  there  ue 

lated  to  lower  the  cost  and  increase  the  are  designed  to  enhance  a  sense  of  identlfi-  ^  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 

quality  of  food  to  such  consumers  while  pro-  cation,  participation,  and  an  economic  stake  ■■'y- 

vlding  Increased  financial  returns  to  the  in  the  enterprise  on  the  part  of  individual  <"*)  ^^r  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
farmers,  farmers  and  consumers;  visions  of  section  5,  there  la  autlunrtzed  to 
suKVET  (2)  Arrangements  for  organizations  of  ^e  ^>propriated  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the 
Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  ft^rmers  and  consumers,  acting  Jointly  or  oth-  S"**  y^'^  ending  June  30,  1976,  Septem- 
the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  United  erwlse,  to  contract  with  proceeaors  for  the  ^er  30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978. 
states  Department  of  Agrtculttu^,  or  what-  preparation  of  farm  commodities  which  re-  <<=)  ^^r  ptu-poees  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
ever  agency  or  agencies  within  the  Depart-  qtilre  processing  prior  to  their  sale  dlrecUy  visions  of  section  6,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
ment  of  Agrlcultiu«  the  Secretary  conslden  ^'^"^  farmers  to  consumers:  appropriated  92.000,000  for  the  period  begln- 
appropriate,  a  continuing  stu-vey  of  existing  ^3)  Methods  of  cooperation  amnng  farmers  '^'ng  with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
farmers  markets  In  each  State.  The  initial  involved  in  direct  marketing  of  agricidtural  "n**  ending  September  30, 1078. 

survey,  which  shall  be  completed  no  later  commodities  to  consumnv  within  a  State  or                                        

than  one  year  following  the  date  ot  enact-  <unx)6S  State  boundaries,  includmg  the  devel-  SxHntcr  I 

ment  of  this  Act,  shall  Include  the  number  opment  of—  Conponents  of  bill  for  marketing  farm  foods 

and  types  of  such  markets  in  existence,  the  ^^)  Faculties  at  which  farmers  may  pool  t974  > 

volume  of  business  conducted  through  each  tl»®lr  agricultural  commodities  for  the  pur-  Percent 

such  market,  and  the  Impact  of  such  mar-  P™*    of    having    l^em    sold    directly    to    Transportation' 7 

kets  upon  the  financial  returns  to  farmers  consumers;                                                                Business  taxes llllll'          4 

(including  their  impact  on  improving  the  (B)  Methods  for  moving  agriculttu-al  com-     Advertising   IIIIIIIIZIII"          S 

economic  viability  of  smaller  fanners)   and  modlties  from  one  marketing  area  to  an-     Depreciation  IIIIZIZIIII          3 

food  costs  to  consumers.  This  survey  shall  other  for  the  purpose  of  affording  greater     Rent   .  '                                      3 

be  updated  every  two  years.  balance  of  supply  and  demand;  and  Labor  oosts.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII                    44 

farmers  markets  ^^^    Methods  whneby  marke^>laces  en-  Packaging    I                                                   la 

SEC.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the  f^^r8*"^v  S*v^JJ[^'tffS!"  *°    Onwrate  profits » I.:":::::.":         6 

Extension  Service  of  the  United  States  De-  23^^r  ^JJ^S^  ^^^S:** .  "^^  **"*     Inteiwrt.  repalre,  etc 4 

partment  Of  Agriculture  conduct  and  faCuS-  ^^i?^  bv  „h^!S°5t °' *""^**'2?  *  2?°»-     Other*    .... „„                      ,3 

22kJS^^^?udS«rt  no/riti"^  Kur^'?r^u^S,^7frotS^K^^  .Preummarydat.. 

T^^e^eSSLJ^f  a^l^iSn^  ^''^    ''"^^  "»^  ^^  "^  tb^S^t  'Xnteidty  raO  and  truck. 

^rB.S^a^^.f^^-  '^^^^''^^n&.'SS.^^S^.^  :£ru-"^ude.suchcc«t...utmt.e. 

Tti^z^r^-^x:-:.-^^,  uLa-sSLssss^rof^iti::^  Sizr;-^'--^--^^- 
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By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATn)  (by  request) : 

S.  1987.  A  bill  to  strengthen  staff  capa- 
bilities for  providing  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  President  with  respect  to 
scientific  and  technological  considera- 
tiois  affecting  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Referred  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  the  (Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Si>ace  Sciences,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  the  (Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  which  Senator  Goldwater 
and  I  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Pi-esident.  It  would  create  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  in  the 
Executive  OfiQce  of  the  President,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  tlie 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wit]iout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OP 


ADDITIONAL        C0SP0N80RS 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     7»5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnev) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  795.  a  bill 
relating  to  suspending  all  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  for  6  months  to 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Qatar,  Bah- 
rain, the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  the 
Sultanate  of  Oman. 

8.     1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Psll) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1115.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974,  so  as  to  authorize  research,  de- 
velomnent,  and  demonstration  in  the 
field  of  ground  propulsion  systems. 

S.     1426 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CTHxntCH,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1426.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  establish  certain  social  serv- 
ices programs  for  older  Americans  and 
to  extend  the  authorisation  of  sa>propria- 
tlons  contained  In  such  act,  to  prohibit 
dlsciimlnatlon  on  the  basis  of  age,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.     14TB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scbweiker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1479,  to  protect  the  economic  rights 
of  labor  In  the  building  and  construction 
industry. 

8.    1618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk.  the 
Senator  fnun  Maryland  (Mr.  Beau.)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan>,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1618.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Ftolklife 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
a.  1W9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sxom.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  BfATRiAs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1652,  a  bill  to 


intei  est 


Code  of 
is  pay- 
in  the  case 
Rev- 
expiration  of  30 
of  such 


amend  the  Internal  Revenit 

1954  to  provide  that  no 

able  on  income  tax  deficienciei 

of  returns  prepared  by  the  In|emal 

enue  Service  imtil  the 

days  after  notice  to  the  taxpat^er 

deficiency. 

S.    17  98 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( 
ici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
a  bill  to  amend  title  3  of 
States   Code. 

S.    1804 


Bu  nCLEY 


^  r, 


CNl  J 

R  r 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hanse 
ator  from  Aiizona  'Mr.  Fan 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( 
ici)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internj  I 
Code  of  1954  to  exclude  fron 
come  the  amount  of  certain  __ 
of  indebtedness  under  studcn 
grams. 

s.  i9:n 


,  the  Sen- 

)  and  the 

.  Domen- 

of  S.  1804, 

Revenue 

gross  in- 

ca>icellations 

loan  pro- 


At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Eidej 
ator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Ma 
the  Senator  from   Massachi^tts 
Kennedy)  were  added  as 
S.   1927,  the  Equal  Credit 
Act  Amendments  of  1975. 


,  the  Sen- 

HiAs)  and 

(Mr. 

coAJonsors  of 

Opportunity 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Colorado    (Mr 
Hart),  and  the  Senator  fror 
(Mr.  Leahy)   were  added  as 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
resolution  to  authorize  the 
the  United  States  to  designate 
Ski  Week". 


MCC  LURE 


0 


P  6! 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helm 
atot  from  Alabama   (Mr.   A^len 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 
GAN),   the  Senator  from  Nefada 
Laxalt),   the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator 
sissippl  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Seiiator 
Aricansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  t  le 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  t 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mi 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Clure)  were  added  as  cospons4rs 
ate  Resolution  46,  relating 
crimination  on  the  basis  of 
cation  programs. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTrD 
PRINTING 


EMERGENCY  COMPENSATtON  AND 
SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMI  NT  AS- 
SISTANCE EXTENSION  ACT  OP 
1975— H.R.  6900 


AMENDMENTS   NOS.    S98    AMI 


to  lie  on 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  anc 
the  table.) 

Mr.    LONG    submitted    tw( 
ments  intended  to  be  propose  d 
to  the  biU  (S.  6900)  to  provide 
tional  13  weeks  of  benefits 
emergency  imemployment  conlpensation 
program  and  the  special  uneqiployment 
assistance  program,  to  extend 
unemplojnment  assistance 
1  year,  and  for  other  purpo^ef 
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AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY  AND 
RESEARCH     AND 
ACT  OF  1975— S.  1883 


DEVEIX  ►PMENT 


x>  he  on 


AMENDMENT    NO.    600 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  table.' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 
5,  1975,  the  Subcommittee  or 
Research  and  Water  Resource  > 

Senate  Interior  and  Insular 

inittee  took  testimony  regardi  kg 
motive  research  and  developmei 
As  tlic  hearing  progressed,  it 
evident  tliat  present  and  potefrtial 
sen  roll  programs  hold  great 
tlie     development     of     energy 
vel\ioles. 

Among  areas  of  investigation 
efficient  or  alternate  propulsion 
transmissions,  and  aerodsTiamic 
The  hearing  demonstrated  that 
many  factors  which  contribut 
efficiency  of  a  vehicle,  all  of  wl  ich 
be  varied  and  relate  to  othei 
cliaract^ristics.  The  research  is 
but  predictions  indicate  substaittial 
ings  in  fuel  economy  for  new 
1980  or  sooner. 

"  Unfortunately,    it    will    take 
years  to  replace  enough  of  the 
vehicles  with  more  efficient  ._ 
that  greater  economy  is  reflect4d 
total  use  of  energy  for 
There  are  about  100  miUion 
light  trucks  in  the  United  States 
The  useful  life  cycle  of  an 
is  about  10  years.  A  good  vehifcle 
year  would  replace  about  10  ^, 
existing  vehicles.  However,  high 
cost?,  high  interest  rates,  and 

economic   conditions   could  

the  purchase  of  new  vehicles, 

prolonging  the  use  of  the 

cient  vehicles.  This  would  slow 
ficial  effects  to  the  fuels  proble^ 
would  accrue  from  the  change 
efficient  vehicles.  Many  vehicle 
particularly  those  of  modest  „. 
continue  to  use  their  presentlV 
vehicles,  or  will  have  to  purchs  se 
used  cars.  Many  milUons  of  vehlfcle 
ers  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
available  in  new  models.  Howevfcr 
same  vehicle  owners  will  be  twiqe 
ized  as  they  will  have  to 
prices  for  fuel. 

I  am,  therefore,  sending  to 

behalf  of  myself  and  the 

Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  senior 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  an 
ment  to  S.  1883,  the  proposed 
Fuel  Economy  and  Research 
opment  Act  of  1975. 

Our  amendment  to  S.  1883  is 
to  close  an  Important  gap  In     _ 
hide  research   and   developm^it 
grams  evidenced  in  the  May 
record.  Almost  all  existing 
directed  toward  new  vehicle 
those  who  can  afford  new  vehiclefe 
ing  is  being  done  to  assist  those 

not   afford  new  vehicles.  

litUe  appreciation  is  given  to  . 
mous  fuel  savings  that  might  be  - 
should  fuel  saving  technologies 
vices  be  successfully  applied  to 
vehicles. 

In  the  publication  "Energy: 
day,  Here  Tomorrow?",  a  repor 
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Society  of  Automotive  Engineer's  board 
of  directors,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
SAE  "establish,  document,  and  make 
available  through  appropriate  channels 
10  users  of  vehicular  equipment  the  op- 
erational and  maintenance  practices  that 
will  enable  them  to  obtain  maximimi  en- 
ergy economy  from  their  vehicles."  The 
1  eport  clearly  documents  that  there  are 
actions  that  can  be  feasibly  taken  to  in- 
crea? e  fuel  economy  for  exLsting  veliicles. 
A  lower  speed  limit  is  only  one.  Radial 
tires,  by  reducing  one  component  of  roll- 
ing friction,  can  increase  mileage  by  5  to 
10  percent.  Under  inflation  of  tii-es  can 
reduce  mileage  by  as  much  as  1  mile  per 
gallon.  Careful  driver  behavior,  perhaps 
encom-aged  by  a  dashboard  instrument 
indicating  the  mileage  being  achieved, 
can  result  in  50  percent  more  miles  per 
gallon  than  poor  driving.  In  addition, 
regular  maintenance  such  a.s  tune-ups, 
brake  adjustments,  and  wheel  alinement 
can  contribute  to  substantial  fuel  sav- 
ings. These  measures  could  start  saving 
petrolemn  products  now  and  people  need 
to  be  made  more  aware  of  their  poten- 
tial for  saving  fuel  and  money. 

The  heavy  trucking  industi-y  has  al- 
ready undertaken  a  strong  campaign  for 
the  demonstration  of  fuel-saving  devices 
for  their  opei-ators.  A  recent  dociuuented 
demonstration  of  methods  to  improve 
heavy  truck  efficiency  resulted  in  a  twen- 
ty-five percent  uicrease  in  fuel  economj\ 
If  this  economy  could  be  achieved  for 
our  entire  vehicle  fieet,  we  would  realize  a 
savings  close  to  80  million  gallons  of 
petroleum  products  per  day  or  about  2 
million  barrels. 

In  addition  to  proven  fuel  saving  ac- 
tions, there  is  a  "gray"  area  of  potential 
efficiency  improvements  that  need  care- 
ful analysis  and  scientific  evaluation.  Iii 
nationally  distributed  magazines  and 
catalogs,  advertisements  can  be  found 
for  devices  which  promise  vai-ying  Im- 
provements in  fuel  economy.  It  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  to  determine  if, 
in  fact,  these  claims  can  be  verified.  It 
would  be  important  to  consumers,  partic- 
ularly those  unable  to  afford  the  expense 
of  a  new,  efficient  car,  to  have  available 
a  scientific  and  objective  evaluation  of 
such  devices. 

Our  amendment  would  provide  this 
service  to  the  consumer.  As  an  example. 
several  ads  in  current  catalogs  made 
claims  for  increased  fuel  economy  rang- 
ing from  6  percent  to  10  miles  per  gallon. 
If  these  claims  can  be  substantiated,  the 
potential  effects  on  national  fuel  con- 
sumption, if  the  devices  were  widely  ap- 
plied, would  be  substantial. 

The  proposed  amendment  directs  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  undertake  a  program 
for  the  testing,  evaluation,  and  demon- 
stration of  existing  or  prototype  devices 
which  may  be  used  for  increasing  the 
fuel  economy  of  existing  vehicles.  The 
test  i-esults  of  the  device  evaluated  would 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Ul- 
timately, vehicles  combining  various 
proven  devices  would  be  used  to  demon- 
strate the  improvement  of  fuel  economy 
with  existing  vehicles. 

The  complete  text  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  as  follows : 


.\MEI7DMENT   NO.   600 

On  page  5,  Uue  8,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  "."  at  the 
tnd  thereof  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'(12)  "reiroht  device'  means  any  compo- 
nent, equipmcni,  or  other  device  that  Is  de- 
signed to  be  installed  In  a  motor  vehicle  (as 
an  addition  to.  as  a  replacement  for.  or 
through  alteration  cr  modlflcatlon  of,  any 
existing  component,  equipment,  or  other  de- 
vice) for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  use- 
ful life  of  lubricating  oils,  increasing  the  fuel 
economy  and  or  Improving  the  exhaust  emis- 
sions of  such  vehicle.'". 

On  page  12,  between  Unes  15  and  16,  insert 
the  ronovving  new  section: 

•RETROFrr    DEVICES 

•Sk;.  50.=;.  iH)  Duties  or  the  Adminisiiia- 
JOR. — ( 1 )  Vviihln  120  days  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  procedures  by  rule  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  653  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  evaluating  and  confirming 
Juel  ccor-omy  representations  of  retrofit 
clcvic*.s. 

(2)  The  AdiuinUtrator,  In  accordance  with 
procedui'es  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  test,  or  cause  to  be 
tested,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  aU  retrofit 
devices  being  marketed  as  to  which  represen- 
tations are  made  concerning  Increased  fuel 
economy. 

3.  (A)  The  Administrator,  iu  accordance 
with  procedures  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  test,  or 
cause  to  be  tested,  prototypes  of  retrofit  de- 
vices for  which  a  written  description  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Administrator,  and  which 
.show  potential  for  increasing  fuel  economy. 
Procedures  for  testing  such  prototype  devices 
may  include  a  requirement  for  prelimhiary 
testing  by  a  qualified  independent  testing 
laboratory:  Provided,  That  if  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  a  prototype  device  for  which 
a  WTltten  description  has  been  submitted 
does  not  show  potential  for  increasing  fuel 
economy,  the  Administrator  shall  state  in 
writing,  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  reasons  for 
such  finding. 

(B)  The  developer  of  such  prototype  de- 
vice may  subsequently  request  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Administrator's  finding  under 
subparagraph  (A)  upon  submission  of  Inde- 
pendent laboratory  test  results  which  appear 
to  confirm  the  developer's  representations 
concerning  Improved  fuel  economy.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  then  test  such  device  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subeectlon.  nuUce  a  new 
finding  that  such  device  does  not  show  po- 
tential for  increastog  fuel  economy  with 
reasons  stated  in  writing,  or  report  the  inde- 
pendent laboratory  test  results  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

(4)  Each  device  qualifying  for  testing  un- 
der paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion EhaU  be  tested  to  determme  whether 
such  device  changes,  and  the  extent  of  such 
change,  fuel  economy  and  exhaust  emissions 
of  a  motor  vehicle  by  comparison  with  an 
otherwise  identical  motor  vehicle  in  which 
such  device  Is  not  inRtaiia^ 

(d)  Repohitko  of  BEBUI.TS. — The  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  sununary  of  all  test  daU  and  the  rwiUt  of 
all  tests  conducted  under  this  section,  to- 
gether with  the  Administrator's  concliisions 
as  to  whether  the  retrofit  device  tested  does. 
In  fact,  increase  fuel  economy  without  ad- 
versely affecting  ezhMist  emlssloos.  Such  re- 
sults shall  also  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Federal  TtmIa  Oommlaslon.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commissioix  ahaU  analyze  such 
data  and  other  Information  and  take  ^- 


propriate  action  whenever  it  shall  determine 
that  any  retrofit  device  has  been  falsely  ad- 
vertised or  represented  in  a  manner  that  vio- 
lates the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  1 15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)." 

(ei  Demonstration. — There  shall  be  e>- 
lablioheci  wiihin  the  Envlionmental  Proiec- 
tfon  Agency  a  program  to  demonstrate  tho 
p*'ieritial  ior  fuel  savings  when  existing  mo- 
tor •.  chicles  are  equipped  with  retrofit  devices. 
Such  program  shall  demonstrate  such  poten- 
tial on  a  lau^e  of  vehicles  representative  of 
the  curreiii   aiiuomoiive  Oefct. 

Oil  page  12.  line  18.  strike  out  "605  .u;d 
la.sert  in  lieu  i],ereof  "506". 

On  p,ape  15.  line  16.  strike  out  'oOb" '  .nii^ 
iiLsert  iu  lieu  thereof  •'307  '. 

On  page  :t.  line  4.  strike  out  "-SOT'  aqd  i!i- 
sert  in   lieti  thereot   ••608". 

On  line  17.  line  16.  strike  oMt 


■•5o£<" 


"508 

509-. 
.  strike  out 

510'. 
,  strike 

•511". 

slrilce  out  "Sir 


.»:id 
.ii.d 


sr.t   -SIO"  .a'.ti 


,ii>d 


I  he 


iuseru  in  lieu  ihereol 

Ou  pngo  22,  hue  2 
iJisert  111  lieu  thereof 

On  page  22,  line  9 
insert  In  lieu  thereof 

On  page  23.  line  2i.     „. . 

insert  In  Ueu  lliereof  -512.  la)  Secxetiuiv 

On  page  24   line  4.  s-.r:ke  out  •••.'•  a; 
tnd  thereof. 

On  page  24,  between  lines  4  and  5.  ii.sert 
the  following   new   subsection; 

•'(b)  Administr.^tob. — There  are  autlior- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Admlnlsir.tu  r 
for  carrying  out  tlie  provisions  of  thi<^  title 
funds  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976:  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  the  transitional  quarter  ending 
September  30.  1976;  not  to  exceed  $2.00u.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  e:idi!ig  Septemlx^r  I'l, 
1977;  and  not  to  evreed  $2,000,000  for  Ui<' 
fiscal  ye.ir  eiidint  September  30,  197P 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  0!~ 
1975 — S.   1816 

•MrKDMENi-     NO.     60I 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  t  i 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. » 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  S.  1816.  This  amend- 
ment, which  parallels  my  earlier  bill, 
S.  795,  would  place  a  moratorium  on  all 
sales  of  military  equipment  and  related 
senices  to  Persian  Gulf  states.  Howe\er. 
at  any  time,  the  administration  can  sub- 
mit a  statement  of  pohcy  regarding  sales, 
credit  sales,  and  guarantees  made  to  such 
countries  under  the  Foreign  Mihtary 
Sales  Act.  If  the  Congress  by  joint 
resolution  approved  that  statement,  the 
suspension  could  be  lifted. 

This  amendment  differs  from  my  ear- 
Uer  bill  in  one  respect:  It  places  no  time 
limit  on  the  suspension  of  military  sales, 
whereas  the  bill  would  have  pro\ided 
only  for  a  6-month  limit. 

X  beUeve  that  the  issue  of  mihtary  sales 
to  the  Gulf  States  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance that  we  in  the  Congress  should 
insist  on  receiving  a  clear  statement  of 
administration  purpose,  however  long  it 
takes  them  to  formulate  one. 

By  submitting  this  suspension  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  I  believe  there  is  a  greater  chance 
that  this  important  matter  can  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  in  a  timely  manner. 

•Hie  Importance  of  the  gulf  to  us  is 
clear.  It  is  the  somxe  of  most  of  the 
world's  exportable  oil;  it  is  close  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  it  is  close  to  the  continu- 
ing conflict  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
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neighbors.  Any  one  of  these  factors 
shotild  make  us  deeply  concerned  to  un- 
derstand clearly  our  Interests  and  over- 
all policies,  before  embarking  on  some- 
thing as  risky  as  the  indiscriminate  and 
massive  sale  of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Slates  is 
I'.iding  and  abetting  an  arms  race  in 
that  region — whether  by  design  or  by 
defaidt.  We  are  rimning  incredible  risks 
of  reducing  rather  than  enhancing  .secu- 
rity in  the  region.  Those  .risk.s  cnuw  en- 
tail an  interruption  of  oil  supplies:  di- 
version of  weapons  to  tliird  countries: 
tlie  compromise  of  U.S.  weapons  sfec-rets; 
and  most  importantly,  the  pos.sibiIity 
tJiat  the  United  States  could  once  Hfiun 
be  sucked  into  a  distant  conflict. 

Do  we  have  a  policy  to  justify  .such  a 
massive  flow  of  the  latest  arms  in  our 
arsenal?  Does  the  administration  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  overall  U.S.  inter- 
esis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area?  T lie  rela- 
tion-ihlp  of  arms  to  stability  to  peace?  To 
regional  cooperation?  To  the  flow  of  oil? 
I  have  been  able  to  detect  no  .such 
policy.  Rather,  it  seems  that  ann.s  are 
sold  fii-st.  and  an  overall  jwlitical  and 
economic  policy  sought  afterwards.  Tl:is 
must  not  continue.  We  in  the  Congress 
.should  require  the  administration  to 
-:ive  us  and  the  American  people  a  clear 
picture  of  our  policies  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
thus  suspension.  We  need  to  .seek  clarifi- 
cation of  our  arms  policies  ui  tlie  Gulf; 
to  ask  the  tough  questions  that  will  i-e- 
veal  jast  what  we  are  tr>!ng  to  do  in 
tliat  vital  part  of  the  world.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  to  the  people  of  the  region, 
and  to  all  mankind,  to  stop  and  thuik 
before  it  is  too  late. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr,  Hum- 
phrey >,  for  the  hearings  he  held  this 
week  on  military  sales,  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  His  leadership  in  this 
area  is  a  vital  service  to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mv 
amendment  to  S.  1816  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  601 

On  page  16.  between  lines  11  and  I4,  insert 
t!i«  foHowlng  new  section: 

Sl'SPENSION    or    ARMS    SAIES    TO    "1  UK    PKRSl\.V 
CTTLF  COUNTRIES 

Sec  18.  All  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit,  guar- 
anty, or  any  other  means) ,  and  all  licenses 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  (Includ- 
ing technical  daU  relating  thereto)  to  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq.  Kuwait.  Qatar,  Baliralu, 
the- United  Arab  Emirates,  and  the  SiUtanate 
of  Oman,  shall  be  suspended  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  until  the  President 
transmits  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
ijy  Joint  resolution  approves,  a  statement  of 
pulley  regarding  sales,  credit  sales  and  guar- 
antees made  to  such  coiuitries  \mder  the 
foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  The  foregoing 
suspension  shall  inelude  a  su^tenslon  of  the 
delivery  of  any  defense  article  or  defense 


service  contracted  for  prior   to  tl 
enactment  of   this  Act  and   whit- 
been  delivered  before  such  date. 
On  page  16.  line  Ij,  sirilce  oiii 
«;irt   in:-«>rt   in   lieu    iliereoi    '•five. 
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ELECTRONIC  FUNDS  TRAKsFER 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974—;  ;.   1899 


referred 
Hou.sing 


AMENl>Mt.Nr    Nu.    6.1 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
and  Urban  Affairs." 

Mr.  McINTYRE  aor  Inmself 
Proxmire'  .'submitted  an  amendjnent 
tended  to  bj  proposed  by  them 
the  bill    «S.   1899  >    to  establis: 
temporary  controls  on  elertror 
transfer  sy.stems.  and  for  other 


and  Mr. 
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certain 
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ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    MARKUP    ON 
PRODUCTIVITY  LEGISLA  ['ION 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  Prcsider 
to  announce  that  a  Governmen 
tions  Committee  markup  on 
which  would  e.stabli.-^h  a  Nationjl 
for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Life  originally  .scheduled   jfor 
will  now  be  iield  at  11  a.m.  on 
June  25.   in   room   33C2  of   the 
Senate  OtTice  Building. 


le  ?isla 


I  wish 

Opera  - 

lation 

Center 

IVorking 

une  24, 

Wednesday, 

Dirksen 


ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     HEAItlNGS— 
EXAMINATION  OF  PROPOS  :D  SEC 
TION. 202  HOUSING  REGULATIONS 


Mr.     WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Pre.s 
chairman  of  the  Subtommittee 
ing  for  the  Elderly  of  the  US 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
announce    that   my   subcommi 
continue  its  hearings  entitled  ' 
ation  of  Proposed  Section  202 
Regulations"  on  June  25,  1975, 
5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Offic 
ing  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

The  hiitial  hearing  on  this  . 
held  on  June  6.  1975,  at  which 
heai-d  testimony  from  national 

tions   representing  senior   

from  national  organizations  repr 
senior   citizens   and   fi-om 
iK>nprofit  sponsoi-s  who  are  „.„ 
continue  building  housing  for  the 
Because  of  prior  commitments 

flicted  with  that  date,  no  , 

w-as  made  by  the  Depai-tment  of 
and  Urban  Development.  Howev 
Secretai-y.  Mrs.  Carla  A.  Hills, 
cepted    our    invitation    to    tei, 
June  25.  Our  hearing  will  center 
testimony  and  the  issues  siur 
proposed  regulatiorus. 


i(  ent. 


exp  r 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEN'  S 

CRAIN 


REUABLE  STANDARDS  IN 
EXPORTS 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Ijam  in- 
dignant and  regretful  at  the  rec  ;nt  in- 
dications that  there  may  be  corru]  tion  in 
the  grain  export  trade.  There  are  reports 
in  the  news  of  indictments  and  K>nvlc- 
tions  in  New  Orleans,  indictment  s  being 
returned  In  Houston,  and  Invest^ations 
underway  in  other  areas. 
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These  events  deal  with  graii 
ments,  but  they  affect  all  of  ag 
We  are  an  exporting  Nation, 
economic  future  is  tied  to 
a  very  great  extent.  Our  _„.. 
ports  last  year,  for  example,  . 
$21  billion  in  our  balance  of  ... 
each  4  acres  in  crop.s.  we  export  th 
uct  (if  1  acre. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
mean  these  remarks  as  any 
wliolesale  criticism  of  the  i.__^  > 
work  in  tiie  grain  trade.  wheth$ 
be  Federal  employees  or  private  c 
whether  they  are  involved  in 

spection.  grain  inspection  or ,. 

grain  elevator  and  terminal  op^' 
ship  operation,  or  any  other 
the  business.  As  in  any  other  ^..^ 
business,  they  are,  in  the  overwh . 
mniority.  honest  people  v/ho  wor  : 
and  take  pride  in  their  product. 
Nevertheless  we  know  that  for 

a  so  as  1969  there  have  been 

from  frrain  customers  abroad.  The  f 
cited  deficiencies  in  grading,  in 
line-s.  and  in  quantity,  and  the' 
brought  up  the  possibility  of 
a  cause  of  some  of  these  def._-. 
TJie  subject  is  beginning  to 
national    and    international    at„. 
The  honest,  hard-working  peopl 
are  in  this  business  need  to  hav( 
leputa tions   protected   from   bein  : 
nislied  by  the  misdeeds  of  a  few, 
tJicie  are  those  who  profit  by  ci 
actions  tliey  must  be  found  and 
to  .iustice.  In  other  words,  it  is 
dig  out  the  facts,  and  if  there 
thing  wrong  with  the  system,  or  . 
doers  operating  within  the  systen 
rect  the  situation  fast 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
particularly  pleased  that  hearing! 
been  initiated  by  the  Senate  Agr 
Committee  on  this  subject.  It  is 
portant  a  .subject  to  wait.  Many 
in   this  world  depend  upon  us 
grain  to  ieed  their  people.  Wher 
contract  with  the  United  States  foi 
they  should  expect  to  pay  a  fair 
and  in  return  they  should  expect 
full,  fair  value  that  they  know  th- 
rely  upon.  If  they  do  not  get  it  thoj 
been  cheated— there  is  no  other 
for  it — and  the  reputation  of  the 
States  and  all  its  products,  agric 
or  otherwise,  will  suffer. 

So  the  problem  is  larger  than 
possible  criminal  actions  by  indi. 
at  our  ports.  It  is  larger  than  th( 
of  dollars  and  tonnages  in  the 
trade.  It  is  larger  than  agricultu 
self,  and  bears  directly  upon  the 
national  reputation  of  our  Nation, 
it  as  a  very  urgent  and  serious 

As  my  colleagues  know,  grain  _. 
tors  and  samplers  are  not  F^era 
ployees.  They  are,  however, 

the  Agricultural  Marketing 

the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
work  is  subject  to  check  by  the  De, 
ment.  This  is  required  under  the 
Grain  Standards  Act. 

Besides  the  Grain  Standards  Act 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart 
of  Agriculture,  the  grain  exporting 
tern  has,  of  course,  its  practices  and 
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toms,  established  over  the  years,  just  as 
does  any  business.  Tlie  whole  system 
needs  to  be  looked  at,  in  my  view.  We 
are  seeking  to  Identify  wrongdoers,  If 
there  be  some,  so  that  their  criminal  ac- 
tions, which  are  harmful  to  citizens  here 
and  abroad,  can  be  .stopped.  We  arc  also 
seeking  a  «;ound  and  reliable  system  that 
v.ill  assure  us  and  our  customers  of  reli- 
able gi'Bin  standards  in  export  trade. 

If  there  are  conflicts  of  interest  built 
into  the  system,  as  pi-ess  accounts  mdi- 
late  there  may  be,  then  they  must  be 
eliminated.  If  it  is  both  legal  and  profit- 
able for  a  Fhipper  to  add  vmnsable  fillers 
to  an  othenvLse  high  grade  shipment  of 
crain,  to  bring  it  down  until  it  just  meets 
the  minimum  grade  requirement,  then 
.something  is  wrong.  If  the  fine  for  mis- 
Brading  a  shipment  is  less  than  the  profit 
ihat  can  be  made  by  .so  doing,  then  the 
.system  is  faulty. 

The  United  States  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  international  negotiations  with 
the  other  major  industrial  nations  to 
meet  the  economic  pi-oblems  caused  by 
the  oil  cartel,  and  these  negotiations  are 
Lonsidering  as  well  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational grain  reserves.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  essential  that  other 
nations  have  no  doubts  that  when  they 
trade  for  American  grain  they  wiU  get 
fair  value  in  terms  of  quantity,  grade, 
and  cleanliness. 

Mr.  President,  we  raise  a  great  deal  of 
grain  in  Mississippi,  and  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  raise  more  and  more  eacli  year. 
However,  this  is  not  just  a  grain  prob- 
lem. It  affects  all  of  agriculture,  and  our 
total  reliability  in  international  trade.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  United 
States  set  its  house  in  order  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  do  so  fullj'  and  openly  so  that 
the  process  can  be  observed  by  the  in- 
ternational community  with  whom  we 
trade. 


AMERICAN  ITALIAN  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mi'.  President,  as  the 
Bicentennial  approaches,  we  should  all 
pause  to  recall  the  many  different  groups 
of  citizens  who  risked  their  lives  and 
sacred  honor  to  help  this  Nation  aclileve 
freedom.  We  sometimes  think  of  only  one 
group  or  nationality  as  the  prime  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  battle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

However,  we  should  not  forget  that 
citizens  of  many  nations  joined  in  the 
struggle.  Among  these  citizens  were  the 
Italian  Americans,  of  which  I  am  a  rep- 
resentative. Not  only  did  an  Italian  dis- 
cover this  continent,  but  Italians  and 
Italian  Ameiicans  have  played  a  great 
part  m  the  growth  and  greatness  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  American  Italian  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  dedicated  members  of 
tlie  Commission  for  their  work  In  devel- 
oping and  conducting  programs  to  hlgli- 
light  the  contributions  made  by  Amer- 
ican.^ of  Italian  origin  to  this  country. 


My  parents  were  tsrpical  of  the  Italians 
who  came  to  this  land.  They  came  with 
high  hopes  that  this  land  would  give 
them  the  freedom  to  make  as  much  of 
themselves  as  they  could.  They  were  not 
disappointed.  Their  success,  and  what- 
ever success  I  have  been  able  to  gain  in 
this  land,  testifies  to  the  opportunity  this 
Nation  lias  offered.  My  parents,  and 
other  Italian  Americans,  have  in  turn 
been  more  thrn  \\-illing  to  bear  then- 
sliare  and  more  of  the  bui-den  of  pro- 
tecting tliis  freedom  and  making  this  Na- 
tion cvpn  grcf-.ter. 


LE^A  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
SCHOOLED  IN  HOW  TO  THWART 
THE  LAW 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  im- 
posed some  fairly  tough  requirements  on 
the  Government's  farflung  network 
of  citizen  advisory  coipmittee.i,  and  one 
of  these  was  that  each  advisory  commit- 
tes  meeting  be  open  to  tiie  ptiblic  un- 
less it  is  "concerned  with  matters" 
wliich  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
exempts  from  mandatory  public  disclo- 
.sure.  In  effect,  it  converted  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  into  an  o::en-:neet- 
jng  law. 

It  is  therefore  astonishing  and  ircnic 
to  find  an  official  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  coun- 
seling an  advisorj-  committee  on  how  to 
tliwart  the  opea-meeting  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

This  happened  May  7  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Organized  Crime  Task  Force 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 
Here  is  the  backgi'ouud: 

Chartered  April  10,  the  National  Ad- 
visoiT  Committee  is  a  re-creation  of  the 
group  of  the  same  name  which  existed 
in  1972-73  and  produced  criminal  jus- 
tice standards  and  goals  reports  deal- 
ing with  the  courts,  police,  corrections, 
community  crime  prevention,  and  other 
areas.  It  was  the  most  expensive  of  tlie 
1,439  advisory  committees  in  existence  in 
1972,  costing  $1,750,000. 

Re-creation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  launches  the  second  phase  of 
the  standards  and  goals  effort,  but  this 
time  the  reports  are  to  be  produced  by 
Individual  task  forces  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime,  civil  disordere  and  terroi-ism, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  so  on.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  $2  million  enterprise  tak- 
ing 18  months. 

On  May  7  the  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  met  in  public  session  with  William 
T.  Archey,  Acting  Director  of  the  Policy 
Analysis  Division  In  LEAA's  OfHce  of 
Plarmlng  and  Management,  and  other 
LEAA  ofBcials.  According  to  the  tran- 
script of  the  meeting,  Archey  explained 
how  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  and  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  would  affect  the 
operation  of  the  task  force.  Then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  task  force  asked  a  question, 
leading  to  this  exchange: 


Mr.  Btkne.  I  understand  the  press  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  here  in  aU  of  our  deliberations 
excjept  when  we  notify  you  a  month  iu  ad- 
vance that  we  want  it  closed? 

Mr.  ABca£Y.  First,  this  is  the  oiUy  meet- 
ing reqiilred  to  be  in  Washington.  Al!  other 
mfetln{;s  can  take  place  wherever  Jack  Kchoe 
w.mts  to  have  them  take  place,  which  poses 
you  much  less  of  a  problem,  much  less  of 
an  Issue.  You  will  find  that  the  first  meei- 
ing  attracus  generally  some  public  luierest 
and  some  media  inteie->t,  but  I  think  after 
the  fir.-;!;  meeting,  you  won't  find  that. 

Mr.  RcBiNPTtiN.  Well,  ihe  tran.scrJpt.-  are 
.T.'allable  If  the  mectingr  are  closed  tip. 

Mr.  ARCHT.Y.  Yeah.  But.  I  am  sayln-j  tiiat; 
also  when  a  meeting-  Is  closed,  there  Is  no 
requirement  also  for  nuuuies  to  be  public 
ou  a  closed  meeting. 

Mr.  BvRN-E  Ii  ihert  .-onic  lederul  lav.-  ihat 
rc-qui.-c?s  tills? 

Mr.  AncHev.  Yes,  iwo  federal  laws.  One  io 
the  Fedcrnl  Advisory  Committee  Act  ths'. 
pertains  to  Jac!c  and  all  of  the  staff  direc- 
tors. It  i<!  quite  c?rpllcit,  quite.  Yoti  kno'v  I 
am  in  a  dlfficnlt  position  on  that  mysflf  be- 
cause I  understand  what  you  are  sajir.ij. 
and 

Mr.  BvENE.  V.'e  are  ai!  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion here  If  the  pres.s  are  going  to  be  prei^ent. 

Mr.  Archet.  Well,  again,  I  think,  Garrett. 
ai  this  point,  in  time  the  first  meeting  Is  Ihe 
one  that  the  press  ejihlbits  some  interest, 
after  ;'.iat  It  doe.sn't.  At  lea^t  that's  been  hi.s- 
lorlcaUy  the  case  witli  ail  our  adtlisorjr  com- 
mittee.', even  tlie  original  comm"l.?sions 
weren't.  Also,  as  I  am  saying,  the  committe? 
Jo  not  Suing  to  have  to  meet  In  Washington 
all  the  time  anyway. 

Mr.  Bybkg.  It  is  a  job  getting  over  here. 

Mr.  KcuN.  We  could  have  aU  our  good, 
hones; -to-£codnes.s  discussions  over  ihe 
lunch  hour  while  tho  sieuojiraphcr  b,  gone-. 
(General  laui;hter.) 

Ml-.  Ahchet.  I  hate  to  be  talking  about  how 
the  hell  wie  get  around  this  because  that  puts 
me  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  But  at  the 
same  time.  I  would  suggest  henceforti:  you 
have  dinner  meetings  which  can  be  picked 
up  as  a  result  of  the  grant  and  which  do 
not  have  to  have  minutes  and  are  not  of 
public  record.  That  is  what  we  did  wltli  one 
group  already,  where  they  met  the  night 
before  at  a  dinner  meeting.  You  can  conduct 
business  as  long  as  you  have  a  business 
agenda  of  some  sort,  but  that  does  not  apply 
because  it  says  something  a'xwt  dinner  meet- 
higs  as  different. 

Now,  I  suppose  if  the  dinner  meeting  would 
Lost  seven  or  eight  hours,  that,  you  knovi. 
that  Is— I  am  not  going  to  get  Into  that  >lde 
of  ic.  .  ,  . 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  that  the 
task  force  hold  dinner  meetings  to  avoid 
public  scrutiny  Ls  offensive  but  not 
novel — indeed,  a  recent  studj'  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  foimd  "partially 
closed  meetings,  premeetings,  luncheons 
and  other  private  sessions  during  1974 
of  the  advisory  committees  under  the 
State  Department."  Perhaps  LEAA  is 
simply  following  the  lead  of  the  State 
Department. 

Nor  it  is  unique  to  schedule  meetings 
outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C,  vicinity 
in  hopes  of  mintmiTipg  press  coverage, 
although  LEAA  may  be  using  this  ploy  on 
a  gi-ander  scale  than  other  agencies. 
Consider  these  upcoming  sesakns: 

The  Organized  Crime  Task  Rnxe  will 
meet  June  24  and  25  at  the  Parker  House 
Hotel.  60  School  Street.  Boston. 
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The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force 
will  meet  June  27  and  28  at  the  Howard 
Jolinson  OUare,  8201  West  Higgins,  Chl- 

IHgO. 

The  Pilvate  Security  Task  Force  will 
meet  July  10  and  11  at  the  Marriott 
OHare,  8535  West  Higgins.  Chicago. 

All  three  of  these  meetings  will  be  open 
to  the  public,  not  counting  any  unan- 
nounced dinner  meetings  or  discussions 
"over  the  lunch  hour  wiiile  the  stenogra- 
jjher  is  gone." 

Tlie  superb  irony  m  the  May  7  meeting 
v.as  that  later  the  task  force  discus^d 
the  problem  of  communicating  with  busi- 
nessmen and  the  public  about  organized 
Clime.  Here  is  a  tidbit  from  the  transcript 
of  the  meeting,  with  a  member  of  the 
task  force  observing: 

We  can't  expect  the  pre.ss  to  coiuniiiuicute 
what  govermneut  does,  wliat  goverimieuts 
problems  are  unless  we  teach  them  to  under- 
stand the  subtleties  tbat  are  not  so  obvious 
of  the  organized  crime  problem.  We  have  to 
start  teaching  the  press  as  we  teach  our 
police  officers  and  otur  prosecutors  lo  under- 
!»»and  organized  crime.  They  have  got  to  lie- 
come  equal  partners  in  the  teuchiug  and 
t  ruining  process. 

Amazingly,  no  participant  remarked 
on  the  contradiction  of  excluding  the 
press  from  task  force  deUberations  while 
making  the  press  "equal  partners  in  the 
teaching  and  training  process." 

Further,  the  meeting  was  newsworthy. 
A  task  force  member  observed  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  "spending  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  buying  goods 
and  materials  from  organized  crime."  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
others  "are  spending  the  same  damn  tax- 
payer dollar  trying  to  fight  the  very 
people  that  are  being  financed  by  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, giving  them  Government  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  President,  the  transcript  shows 
Mr.  Archey  ctmrnienting  that  a  "Senator 
Peterson"  was  starting  oversight  hear- 
ings on  advisory  committees  that  very 
week.  I  do  not  know  who  "Senator  Peter- 
son" might  be.  but  I  do  know  what  Mr. 
Archey  thought  of  the  Idea,  becaase  he 
added: 

Now.  I  am  wondering  alx>tit  what,  you 
know,  what  keeps  one  busy  but  believe  It  or 
not.  he  Is  having  oversight  hearings  ort  the 
issue  of  Kdviaory  conunittees. 

I  should  point  out.  with  all  due  respect 
to  "Senator  Peterson."  that  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reports.  Accotinting  and  Man- 
agement will  be  htddlng  oversight  hear- 
ings on  advisory  committees  In  the  near 
future,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
give  LEAA,  a  first-hand  example  of  what 
advisory  committee  oversight  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord 
a  roster  of  members  of  the  Organised 
Crime  Task  Force  and  a  list  of  those 
present  at  the  May  7  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUoiwa: 

OmoamzBi  CaniE  Task  Forcb 
Benjamin  Zelenko.  Esq.,  Weisman,  Celler. 
Spett,  Modlln,  Wertheimer  Law  Pirni.  1035 
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Attor lev 


r. 


Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W., 
20036. 

Victor  Rosenbloom,  Professor  o 
Political   Science,   Northwestern 
357  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago 

Oarrfett     Byrne,     District 
Court    House,    Pembenoii    Squ.in 
Masis.  02108. 

Jonathan  Rubln.slein.  168  Coi.< 
Brcokyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

Honorable  Judge  Robert  W.  Wi 
Eastern  District  Court.  517  E.  Wise 
"lie.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Bud  Purdy,  Director.  Dade  Coni. 
lucui  of  Public  Saferv.  \^2»  Uth  St 
Miami.  Pla.  .33125. 

John   F.   Kehoe,   Jr.,   Chairman. 
Kloncr  of  Public  Safety.  1010 
Avenue.    Boston,    Mkss.    02215 

Special   Prosecutor  Maurice 
York    Office    of    Special    Pro.secut 
World   Trade    Center   Buildli.g.    5 
New    York,    N.Y.    10047. 

John  J.  MuUaney,  Executive 
Jersey    State    Law    Enforcement 
Agency.  3535  QuaV-er  Bridge  Road 
N.J.    08625. 

Mr.  Aarou  M.  Kolm.  Managing 
Metropolitan  Crime  Commission, 
tional  Bank  of  Counnerce  Bulldiii«] 
leans,    I.a.    70112. 

Rex  Arniisted.  Attorney  Generj 
Orj^anized  Crime  Division,  Post  Drs 
Miss.    38644. 
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STEVENS  PRAISES  NEW 
TIMES  PIPELINE 


ARTICLE 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President 
York  Times  is  to  be 
printing  the  accurate  and 
article  on  page  1  of  its  June 
filed  from  Fairbanks  by  reportei 
Tinner,    which    explodes    somj 
myths  about  jobs  on  the  Alaska 

Ever  since  the  work  on  the 
began,  Alaska  has  been  flooded 
pie  from  around  the  country 
heard  misleading  stories  of  th« 
portimities  there.  The  vast 
these  people  go  home 
broke. 

'Anyone  thinking  of  going 
to  look  for  a  job  should  rea< 
Times  article  and  learn  that 
weather  will  be  theieast  of  thei 
if  they  go  there  trying  to  find 

Outsiders  will  find  that  pipe:.-, 
rules  give  preference  to  Alaskai  s 
tain  quotas  of  Alaskan  Natives  i 
vide  for  hiring  through  imion  i 
which  means  non-Alaskans 
rarely  can  find  a  pipeline  job 

In  addition  to  this,  the  .„ 
cancy  rates  in  Alaska's  largest 
very  close  to  zero,  and  when 
can  be  foimd  it  costs  more 

where  else  in  the  United 

arrivals  often  find  themselves 
in  their  cars  if  they  do  not  know 
in  town  to  stay  with. 
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This  housing  ciisis  combined 
extremely  high  cost  of  living 
overall  unemployment  rate  whijh, 
spite  the  pipeline,  is  still  well 
national  average,  should  be 
convince  anyone  that  they  should 
come    to    Alaska    expecting 
prosperity. 

What  may  seem  at  first  like  ar 
ing  new  frontier  can  tiun  very 
into  just  another  desolate.  crowc|ed 
with  even  less  housing  and  less 
tunities  than  the  places  people  a 
ing  from. 

The  influx  of  outsiders  hoping 
job.s  in  Alaska  has  put  a  severe 
on    the  Alaskan  economy   and 
States  social  services  whicli  ^, 
port  many  more  misinformed 

Alaskan  officials  and  resident^ 
tried  very  hard  to  make  this  si 
clear  to  those  on  the  outside,  _. 
of  it  has  gotten  through.  Alaska 
welcomes  visitors  who  want  to 
many  beautiful  and  unique  areas 
great  State:  but  those  who  plan 
should  have  a  job.  a  good  salary 
home  assured  before  they  come 

This  message  was  clearly „, 

the  New  York  Times  today,  and 
cerely  hope  that  other  members 
media  will  follow  suit  to  tell  the 
the  ti-ue  stoi-y  of  the  negative 
impact  created  by  the  great 
Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tide  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Jobs  on  Alask.\  Pipeline  Abe  Vain 
Many 
(By  Wallace  Turner) 

Fairban-ks,  Alaska.  June  12.    -.-._^ 
publicity  fed  into  a  depressed  nation  il 
market  has  enticed  hordes  of  peo 
cannot  afford  it  to  become  losers  this 
in  the  great  Alaska  pipeline  Job  swe 

Thousands  have  been  drawn  her© 
articles  and  glowing  statements  of 
nitiea  in  conunercial  newsletters   _, 
ture<'.  high  salaries  available  to  anyone 
to  endure  the  climate  and  isolation 
pipeline  consijruction  camps.  Many  wt  , 
liere.    often    financially    overexteudc  1 
frustration  and  financial  disaster 
blg-paylng  Jobs. 

Those  who  take  the  bait  find  the  . 
ob.stacles  between  them  and  the  big 

A  1972  law  gives  preference  In 
hiring  bo  Alaska  residents.  Some  a 
this  is  illegal,  but  the  law  is  there 
being  observed. 

All   the  hiring   is   done   through 
which  have  priority  systems  that 
on  taking  caro  of  the  hometown  c-„, 
Union   membership   outside   Alaska 
nothing  except  in  a  few.  isolated 

An    out-of-state    applicant    i. 
fluence  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  - 
and  could  stay  there  throughout  . 
it  takes  for  the  pipeline  to  be  buUt. 

A  year  ago,  Alaska's  unemployment 
was  12.5  per  cent.  Even  thotigh  17, 
are  working  on  the  pipeline  now 
ployment  rate  Is  still  9.2  per  cent. 

GAINS     IN     WORK     rORCE 

Three  years  ago,  the  work  force 
banks  nvunl)ered  16,000;  now  it  Is  21 

Pipeline  work  Is  not  concentrated 
is  spread  all  along  the  796-mUe  rout* . 
line  workers  are  hired  in  Anchorage 
here. 

No  one  In  the  government  has 
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tally  of  those  who  came  up  here  to  be  de- 
feated by  the  syst^n.  Hundxvds  have  oome 
up,  gone  broke,  and  made  tb»  long  trtp  back 
home.  Claims  tat  unemployment  Insurance, 
which  foUo>WB  a  worker  who  may  have  earned 
it  in  anotber  state,  hAve  risen  100  per  cent 
liere.  Last  month,  applications  for  employ- 
ment service  assistance  were  up  24.S  per  cent 
in  the  Fairbanks  office. 

Somewhat  similar  effects  have  been  re- 
corded in  Anchorage,  which  is  not  on  the 
pipeline  route,  but,  as  Alaska's  largest  city, 
is  very  involved  in  what  Is  happening. 

State  welfare  officials  seldom  see  or  talk  to 
the  losers  in  the  pipeline  sweepstakes.  Once 
in  a  while,  the  welfare  agency  will  send 
someone  back  home  at  state  expense. 

One  of  these  was  a  welfare  mother  who 
had  taken  her  check,  borrowed  money  and 
bought  tickets  to  Fairbanks  for  herself  and 
her  children.  She  said  she  was  told  that  there 
were  Jobs  available  that  paid  $1,000  a  week, 
and  she  wanted  one. 

The  problem  is  different  with  l^ose  such  as 
38-yeflr-old  Gene  Scheets,  a  neatly  dressed 
man  wearing  a  trimmed  beard,  who  talked 
while  waiting  for  a  Job  Interview  in  the  state 
unemployment  office  here.  His  story  of  depri- 
vation and  quiet  de^>eratlon  is  a  common 
one  here,  interview  officers  said. 

"I  haven't  worked  in  seven  months,"  he 
said.  He  still  gets  $90  every  Friday  as  unem- 
ployment compensation  from  his  last  Job  as 
a  truck  driver  in  Woodland;  Calif. 

His  wife  and  two  children  stUI  live  in 
Woodland,  existing  on  what  he  can  send 
them  and  stretching  it  vtrlth  food  stamps,  he 
said.  He  drove  his  car  up  the  Alaska  Highway. 

"I  sleep  in  it,"  be  said.  "Cook  in  the  car 
ou  a  little  alcohol  burner.  I  get  a  shower  for 
$1  in  a  laundry.  I  read  a  lot.  I  brought  a 
stack  of  science  fiction  books  up  here  with 
me." 

Mr.  Scheets  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  back  home, 
and  he  registered  with  the  union  here  when 
he  arrived  last  April.  But  all  be  has  is  a  D 
card,  the  lowest  category  there  is,  and  he  has 
never  had  a  chance  to  bid  for  a  Job  even 
though  he  goes  to  the  union  hall  every  time 
jobs  are  offered  for  bids. 

HIGHER  PRIORITT 

David  Bloom,  21,  home  for  the  summer 
here  from  Arizona  State  University,  has  a  C 
card  as  an  Alaskan  resident.  Because  be 
worked  as  a  teamster  last  year,  he  has  a 
higher  priority.  He  expects  to  pick  a  Job  near 
here,  avoiding  the  isolation  of  the  bush 
camps,  and  take  home  $560  a  week. 

The  Job  freeze-out  occtu-s  throughout  pipe- 
line areas.  In  Anchorage,  Clarence  Boogber, 
51,  a  union  car  enter  from  Mount  Holly,  N.J., 
expected  to  get  a  pipeline  Job  easUy.  But  he 
has  been  living  in  a  camper  in  a  trailer  park 
for  two  months,  with  no  Job  In  sight. 

Three  union  electricians  moved  into  a 
motel  room  in  Anchorage  on  Jan.  2,  sharing 
the  $190  a  week  rent  and  the  cost  of  food 
they  cooked  in  a  small  kitchen.  Five  months 
later,  two  of  them  went  out  on  Jobs,  and  the 
third  moved  into  a  small  trailer  to  continue 
to  wait  for  a  Job  assignment. 

Finding  a  place  to  sleep  is  a  frightfully 
complicated  task  for  someone  waiting  for  a 
pipeline  Job.  Steve  Talbot  drove  up  with 
friends  last  April,  and  parked  their  trailer 
m  the  then  bitterly  cold  camp  area  next  to 
the  fairgrounds. 

For  the  last  two  mouths,  he  has  been  a 
part-time  manager  of  the  campground,  col- 
lecting $3.60  a  night  from  other  campers  and 
living  free  himself.  He  will  give  up  the  pipe- 
line dream  in  September  and  return  to 
Michigan. 

But  Roger  Betts  of  Seattle  has  only  arrived, 
.ind  pays  his  $3.50  a  night  to  pitch  his  tiny 
tent  in  the  camp,  where  there  are  many  other 
campers.  He  stUl  believes  he  will  get  a  Job. 


Some  people  seek  help  from  the  Salvation 
Army  or  the  Fairbanks  Rescue  Mission,  but 
those  faculties  are  not  so  fuU  now  because 
many  ore  camping  out  or  sleeping  In  cars 
during  the  mild  summer  season. 

"They  can  sleep  out  If  they  can  stand  the 
mosqiutoes."  said  Susan  HoUoway,  who  with 
her  husband  manages  a  dormitory  that  was 
created  by  the  owner  of  a  small  two-bedroom 
home. 

In  the  bedrooms,  people  sleep  at  all  hotirs 
in  double-decked  beds.  There  are  10  beds  in 
one  room  and  six  in  another.  While  Mrs.  Hol- 
loway  talked,  a  4-year-oId  boy  asked  when 
his  mother  would  lie  awake.  She  has  a  night 
Job  8c»newhere  In  town,  the  landlady  said. 

The  sleepers  pay  $40  a  week  for  a  bed.  The 
property  takes  In  from  $600  to  $900  a  week, 
Mrs.  HoUoway  said.  She  and  her  husband, 
both  In  their  20's  and  with  two  smaU  chil- 
dren, came  here  from  North  Carolina  this 
spring. 

Steve  Enochs,  a  dormitory  tenant,  drives 
a  cab  for  about  $400  a  week  whUe  be  waits 
for  a  pipeline  kitchen  Job  at  $900  to  $1,000  a 
week.  He  hopes  his  father,  who  Is  on  the 
North  Slope,  can  clear  the  way  for  him. 

IBstablished  residents  endure  long  "visits" 
from  Job-bunting  Matlves.  A  couple  wltb  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  have  had  the  wife's 
cousin  with  them  for  montlis.  The  husband 
recently  took  a  nonunion  construction  Job 
at  $350  a  week  gross,  not  enough  to  live  on 
alone  In  this  city's  super-heated  economy. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Fairbanks  is  32  per- 
cent higher  than  in  Seattle. 

FamUles  are  divided.  Catherine  Feldman, 
who  recently  arrived  from  Florida,  wUl  not 
see  her  husband  for  eight  weeks.  I^ast  week, 
he  finally  got  a  pipeline  Jot>— after  waiting 
since  November — fat  $1,200  a  week,  but  her 
Job  In  a  public  agency  is  about  to  end. 

Even  those  who  are  both  union  members 
and  Alaska  residents  are  not  always  able  to 
get  a  pipeline  job.  One  such  is  Mary  Harper, 
a  waitress  and  culinary  union  member  for 
six  years.  Her  husband  Is  working  on  the 
pipeline  and  she  wants  to  go  into  cuUnary 
union  Job  on  the  pipeline. 

"My  friend,  the  cocktaU  waitress.  Is  on  the 
list  to  go  out,"  Mrs.  Harper  said.  "TBut  Two. 
not.  She  said  she  had  a  friend  with  influ- 
ence." 


MEDICARE-MEDICAID  ADBONISTRA- 
TIVE  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears less  and  less  likely  that  we  will  be 
working  on  national  health  insiu-ance 
legislation  this  year. 

This  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  Congress  completed  a  major  over- 
haul of  medicare  and  medicaid  with 
passage  of  Public  Law  92-603  at  the  end 
of  1972,  Many  of  us.  I  believe,  think  that 
the  executive  branch  should  be  given 
some  time  to  begin  implementation  of 
these  far  i-eaching  changes  in  medicare 
and  medicaid  before  passing  a  massive 
new  program. 

Second,  we  in  the  Congress  have  our 
hands  full  working  with  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  infiation  and  recession,  and  the 
closely  linked  energy  problems. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  know  it  also 
seems  that  way  to  a  niunber  of  other 
Senators — that  at  a  time  when  inflation 
is  straining  the  economy  and  efforts  to 
deal  with  recession  are  making  additional 
budgetary  demands,  passage  of  a  mas- 
sive piece  of  domestic  legislation  such  as 
national  health  insurance  might  be  In- 
appropriate —  particularly    a    program 


which  involved  early  implementation  and 
spending. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  Uiat  we  can- 
not begin  to  make  some  vitally  needed 
changes  now  to  the  benefit  of  the  $30 
billion  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams— changes  \(4iich  would  also  be 
necessary  under  any  national  health  in- 
surance program. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  I  requested  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  al- 
leged fraud  and  abuse  of  the  medicaid 
program  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministi-ative  system  for  medicaid  In  that 
State.  This  inquiry  was  broadened  as 
time  went  by  so  that  it,  in  fact,  developed 
findings  which,  to  a  groater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, can  be  applied  to  medicaid  gener- 
aUy. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  widespread 
fraud  and  abuse  in  medicaid.  Fraud  and 
abuse,  however,  are  symptoms  of  the 
cause,  which  is  basically  ineffective  and 
inadequate  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams at  both  Federal  and  State  levels. 
My  initial  reaction  was  to  work  on  de- 
veloping legislation  designed  to  correct, 
to  the  extent  possible,  administrative  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  assure  effective  inves- 
tigation of  fi-aud  and  abuse  and  timeiy 
action  to  correct  those  situations.  We 
ai-e.  in  fact,  now  drafting  a  niunber  of 
legislative  approaches  designed  to 
achieve  effective  administration  and  in- 
vestigation, as  well  as  to  resolve  some 
of  the  reimbursement  and  related  prob- 
lems in  medicare  and  medicaid,  and 
some  of  the  more  arbitrary  and  hiequi- 
table  regulations  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  HEW.  I  will  get  specific 
about  some  of  these  in  a  moment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  none  of  the 
proposed  changes  are  "frozen  in  con- 
crete." They  are  all  intended  to  deal  with 
real  problems.  Hopefully,  the  hearing 
process  will  lead  to  refinements  and 
modifications  enhancing  equitable  and 
effective  solutions  to  those  problems. 

I  anticipate  formal  introduction  of  this 
legislation  prior  to  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing tlie  August  recess.  I  would  also 
expect  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  begin  hearings 
on  these  proposals  within  a  reasonably 
short  time  after  submission  of  the  bill. 

Now  you  can  appreciate  that  the  con- 
cern in  proposing  any  changes  in  reim- 
bursement and  adniinistration  would  be 
to  assm-e  effective  administration  and 
control  of  the  program  while,  at  the  same 
time,  avoiding  any  further  infiation  of 
health  care  costs.  Let  me  describe  ai-^as 
on  which  we  are  now  drafting  legislation. 

PEOERAI,  AND  STATE  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  Federal  administrative  area  we 
seem  to  have  people  nuinlng  off  in  all  di- 
rectimis  making  different  decisions 
affecting  the  same  doctor  or  hospital,  or 
nursing  home.  We  have  the  Medical 
Services  Administration  in  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  doing  an  inade- 
quate job  with  medicaid.  We  have  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  responsible  for 
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medicare,  and  the  Bureau  of  Quality 
Assurance  responsible  for  Utilization  Re- 
view and  the  PSRO  program.  In  the 
forthcoming  bill,  provision  will  be  made 
to  establish  a  new  combined  Administra- 
tion for  health  care  financing,  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Care 
Financing,  which  would  take  the  Medi- 
cal Services  Administration  from  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  take 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Insm-ance  from  So- 
cial Security,  the  Bureau  of  Quality 
Assurance,  and  the  Office  of  Long-Term 
Care,  and  combine  them  into  one  entity. 
This  should  at  least  achieve  uniformity 
of  policy  and  administration  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  as  well  as  an  ability  to  achieve 
accountability.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  of  course,  would  still  be  re- 
sponsible for  health  resources  develop- 
ment under  this  approach  toward  re- 
organization. 

Within  the  new  Agency  Uieve  would 
be  established  a  central  fraud  and  abuse 
control  unit.  The  central  fraud  and  abuse 
control  xuiit  would  have  overall  respon- 
sibility for:  Jlrst,  monitoring  activities 
designed  to  deal  with  fraud  and  abuse 
at  various  program  levels,  and  second, 
initiating  and  conducting  direct  investi- 
gation of  fraud  or  abuse  in  any  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  health  care  programs. 
This  unit  would  also  provide  investiga- 
tive support  and  as.sistance  to  U.S.  At- 
torneys, upon  their  request,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  fraud  cases.  While  author- 
ized to  initiate  inquiries  on  its  own,  the 
unit  could  also  serve  to  assist  State  in- 
vestigative activities  when  requested  by 
a  State.  The  fraud  control  unit  should  be 
adequately  staffed  and  a  fairly  large 
number  of  trained  investigators  should 
be  assignable  to  help  clean  up  "crisis" 
situations  such  as  those  which  have  re- 
cently been  revealed  in  Illinois  and  New 
York. 

To  enhance  and  facilitate  prosecution 
in  fraud  cases,  we  would  authorize  the 
general  counsel  of  HEW  to  prosecute  civil 
fraud  cases  where  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  failed  (o  act  in  timely  fashion 
following  referral  of  such  cases  to  U.S. 
Attorneys. 

The  eflSciency  of  State  medicaid  ad- 
ministration varies  widely — characteris- 
tically. It  is  lax  and  does  not  meet  the 
Federal  requirements  for  proper  pro- 
gram operation.  Unfortunately,  the  Med- 
ical Services  Administration— the  Fed- 
eral medicaid  agency — ^Is  also  weak  and 
lacks  credibility  due  primarily  to:  First, 
the  lack  of  aniform  program  perform- 
ance standards,  and  second,  the  lack  of 
effective  sanctions  on  poor-perfoimlng 
States.  This  Is  because  the  penalty  for 
noncompliance  Is  a  total  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral medicaid  matching— an  extremely 
drastic  action.  OAO  and  the  HEW  Audit 
Agency  have  repeatedly  dted  ttieee  wide- 
spread failings,  essentUOly  to  no  effect. 

Under  the  legislation  now  being 
drafted,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  required 
to  conduct  annual  onsite  evaluations  of 
each  State's  medicaid  administrative 
structure  and  operation  to  determine 
whether   a   State,   first,   was    making 
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proper  payments  in  timely 
eligible  persons,  and  second, 
reasonably  ciu-rent  data 
timely  evaluations.  A  formal. 
Federal   performance   standard: 
would  be  established.  Where  a 
system  or  its  operation  of  the  sy_ 
found  deficient  measured  agai 
Federal  program  accountability 
it  would  have  a  reasonable  period 
to  correct  the  problem.  At  the 
a  State  with  deficiencies,  HEVl 
provide  or  arrange  for  technica! 
ance   at   Federal   expense 
finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
State's  administrative  operation 
sonably  elBcient,  the  Comptrolli 
eral   would   render    an   opinion 
whether  the  Secretary's  procedi  res 
making  that  finding  in  the  Sta 
adequate.  Failing  that  finding 
Secretary  or  affirmative  opinions 
Comptroller  General,  no  Federal 
ing  funds  would  be  available  for  a 
medicaid  administrative  costs  vl  itil 
problem  was  actually  straighter^ 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
operating  its  progiam  and 
basis    performance    standards. 
^  matching  toward  administrative 
other     than     eligibility 
costs — would  be  at  75  percent 
the  present  50  percent  Federal 
This  approach  places  pressure 
State  to  cori'ect  its  administrative 
ciencics — r.s  well  as  incentives  to 
operation — but  does  not  cut  off 
matching  funds  for  medical  ser 
the  poor. 

CABBIEBS IN  rEBMEDlAI'.IES 

At  present,  medicare  uses 
aries  to  serve  as  the  Government 
in   dealing   with   hospitals   and 
nursing  facilities  and  uses  carr 
agents  in  dealing  with  physicians 
of  this  constitutes  an  inefficient 
coordinated  arrangement  and  it 
consistent  with  the  way  private 
Insurance — other  than  some  of 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plans — ordina^ly 
erates  where  one  company  pay| 
doctors  and  hospitals.  Further 
the  carrier  and  Intermediary 
either  too  small  or  too  large  for 
and  economical  operation, 
there  are  problems  in  terminating 
replacing  meflicient  carriers  and 
mediaries  which  arise  from 
minlsferatlve    reluctance    to 
boat"  as  well  as  political  pressures 
are  generated  by  the  Incumbent 
or  intermediary.  Finally,  there  is 
current    problem    connected 
selection  of  the  site  and  contrac|or 
data      processMg 
whether  data  processing  should 
"in-house"  by  the  carrier  or 
ary  or  whether  it  should  be 
tracted. 

The  bill  will  Include  language  . 
ing  that,  to  the  maximum  exten ; 
sible,  over  a  period  of  time,  carrli  r 
Intermediary  responsibilities  woi  Id 
assumed  by  a  single  agent.  Instead 
the  present  dual  arrangement. 

Carrier  and  Intermediary  areas 
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be  expanded  or  consolidated  . 

necessary  to  promote  efficient  am 
nomical  operation. 

By  statute,  an  objective  and  ^ 
tive  process  would  be  established 
selection  in  each  area  of  the  k, 
intermediary  believed  capable  of 
the  best  job  as  agent  of  the  Cover 
in  terms  of:  Overall  quality  of 
accomitability,  efficiency,  and  e^ 
The  Comptroller  General  would 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
procedure      conformed      to 
requirements. 

This  process  would  include 
nation  as  to  the  appropriate  =*, 
house  or  subcontract — of  carrier  ., 
mediary  data  processing  activities 
ing  into  account  the  goals  of  o 
quality  of  service  and  accountablli 
well  as  efficiency  and  economy, 
subcontracthig  was  determined 
priate,   bona  fide  competitive 
procedures  would  be  required. 

BtlMBUESEMENT  OP  HOSPTTAI.,  SKIIXEC 
HOMES,  AND  DOCTORS 
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Under  laws  and  regulations  _ 
the   medicare  program,  hospitals 
skilled  nursing  facilities  are  r 
for  their  "reasonable  costs"  of 
covei-ed  care.  Nothing  beyond 
theoretically  payable. 

The  present  "reasonable  costs" 
dares   are   not   only   inherently    jnfia- 
tionary — because  there  are  no 
limits  on  what  costs  will  be  re, 
as  reasonable— but  also  contain  .™ 
incentives  for-i  efficient  performanc  > 
true  disincentives  to  mefficient  ope 
Absent  any  kind  of  opportunity  to  ^^ 
unrestricted  working  funds,  hospital ; 
nursing  homes  will  continue  to  p] 
undifferentiated  reimbursement  'V.. 
such  as  cost  plus  2  percent— factor; 
related  to  whether  one  hospital 
get  more  money  while  another 
get  less.   They   ail   want  to  get 
"pluses"  without  individual  justifl^„ 

On  tlie  physicians'  reimbursement 
there  are  inequities  between  payr 
compaiably  qualified  rural  and  lilsan 
doctors;   excessive  payments  to  ce  • 
specialists  tmrelated  to  their  actua  1 
forts— such  as  those  radiologists,  pa 
ogists,  and  anesthesiologists  who  i 
fixed  percentage  of  all  hospital.  X 
and  laboratory  charges — as  well  as 
standard  medicaid  pasmients  which 
discomaged  many  doctors  from  1 
care  of  medicaid  patients  with,  as 
suit,  the  care  of  those  patients  oftei 
ing  provided  in  much  more  costly 
pital  outpatient  departments.  In  Edi- 
tion, there  are  other  relatively  lesse 
imbursement  problems  which  we  will 
seek  to  resolve. 

The  bill  v/ill  include  requirements 
to  appropriate  means  of  classifying 
categorizing  health  care  facilities  so 
"apples"  can  be  compared  with  "« 
Once  this  is  established — even  in 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be 
orized  to  implement  performance 
reimbursement  sjrstems  on  an  area 
glon-.  or  nationwide  basis.  Performalice- 
based  reimbursement  is  designed  to  >ro- 
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vide  the  efficient  hospital  providing  good 
care  with  reasonable  mcentive  payments 
above  their  actual  costs  as  a  means  of 
rewarding  and  stimulating  efficiency.  The 
objective  of  these  approaches  will  be  to 
reward  efficient  hospitals  and  skilled 
nursmg  facilities  and  restrict  reimburse- 
ment to  inefficient  facilities.  The  key  here 
is  to  assure  true  comparabihty  of  hos- 
pitals. The  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  the  Social  Security  Admhiis- 
tration,  as  well  as  other  organizations, 
are  working  at  our  request  to  develop 
proper  methods  of  classification  and 
comparison.  Any  performance-based 
reimbursement  approach  must:  First, 
not  result  in  windfall  profits;  second, 
not  result  in  the  curtailment  of  neces- 
.sary  patient  care  or  manipulating  patient 
flow — that  is.  taking  only  "easy"  cases; 
thud,  provide  that  the  Comptroller- 
General  formally  review  and  »>mment  on 
the  proposed  performance-based  reim- 
bursement prior  to  any  general  usage  by 
HEW;  and  fourth,  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide, over  the  long  term,  a  brake  on  the 
inflationary  spiral  of  hospital  costs. 
Changes  in  the  calculation  and  types 
,  of  costs  recognized  as  reasonable  which 
we  expect  to  include  are:  First,  changing 

the  allowable  return  on  net  equity 

equity  reasonably  necessary  to  the  pro- 
vision of  care— in  for-profit  facilities  to 
twice  the  rate  of  return  on  current  hos- 
pital insurance  trust  fund  investment 
instead  of   the  current  return  of   V/2 
times — this    would    bring    the    return 
closer  to  the  after-tax  return  of  compet- 
ing investments;  .second,  to  avoid  abuse 
and  excessive  payment  wider  medicaid 
where    facilities    are    bought,    sold    or 
leased — as  has  occurred  In  New  York  and 
elsewhere— we  will  requue  usage  of  the 
medicare  tests  in  determming  the  rea- 
swiable  value  of  such  facilities  which  wiU 
be  recognized  for  purposes  of  calculating 
depreciation,  interest,  and  allowable  lease 
expense;  thu-d,  a  specific  payment  factor 
m  the  reimbursement  formula  would  be 
authorized  toward  the  reasonable  costs 
of    closing    or    converting   hospital    or 
skilled  nmsing  beds  determmed  to  be 
surplus  where  the  facility  has  an  ap- 
proved budget  and  plan  for  closing  or 
converting  those  beds;  fourth,  a  limited 
amount  of  direct  capital  assistance  from 
rnedicare  would  be  authorized  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  a  facility  which  cannot  se- 
cme  such  capital  on  a  reasonable  basis 
and  where  the  use  of  such  funds  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  mod- 
erated or  reduced  operating  costs;  fifth 
where  there  is  a  demonstrated  and  ap- 
proved need  for  reasonable  working  capi- 
tal which  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained 
or  obtained  readily  by  the  facility  at  rea- 
sonable Interest  rates,  the  legislation  will 
authoi-ize  loan  assistance  from  medicare 
funds;  sixth,  through  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  present  law,  we  vrtll  preclude 
usage  of  "factors"  as  purchasers  of  dis- 
counted medicare  and  medicaid  billmgs; 
seventh,  to  avoid  excessive  reimburse- 
ment for  the  costs  of  consistently  low- 
occupancy  facilities,  general  usage  of  an 
"assume  occupancy"  level  to  hoqiltals 
and  skilled  nursing  facilities  would  be  re- 
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quired  consistent  with  levels  ordinarily 
experienced    in    well-run    tostitutlons. 
Thus,  if  efficient  hospitals  to  an  area  usu- 
ally operate  at  average  occupancy  rates 
of  90  percent,  a  hospital  with  average  oc- 
cupancy of  only  50  percent  would  not 
have  payment  made  by  medicare  and 
medicaid  for  costs  wliich  are  unreason- 
able in  terms  of  occupied  bed  costs;  how- 
ever, an  exception  process  would  be  ta- 
cluded  to  take  care  of  those  necessfu-y 
rural  or  other  institutions  where  the  low 
occupancy  is  acceptable  because  of  the 
need  to  have  that  Institution's  range  of 
sei-vices    avaUable    to    its    commumty; 
eighth,  direct  payment  by  medicai-e  and 
medicaid  to  public  hospitals  providing 
covered  care  would  be  required  as  to 
avoid  the  cash-flow  problems  which  can 
result  from  delay  in  local  or  State  ap- 
propriations pi-ocesses;  ntoth,  to  permit 
reasonable  restratot  upon  soai'ing  and 
manipulable  hospital  outpatient  depart- 
ment costs,  as  well  as  to  cut  paperwork 
significantly,  my  bill  will  authorize  pay- 
ment for  those  costs  by  medicare  and 
medicaid  on  other  than  on  item-by-item 
and  patient-by-patient  basis.  These  out- 
patient costs  would  be  compared,  for 
overall    reasonableness,    between    com- 
parable facilities  providing  similar  serv- 
ices to  a  reasonably  comparable  patient 
mix — that  is,  patients  with  essentially 
the  same  range  of  complaints  and  ill- 
nesses, costs  which  are  excessive  and 
unjustifiable  would  not  be  recognized  as 
reimbm-sable  on  a  basis  similar  to  the 
limits  which  now  apply  to  routme  hospi- 
tal inpatient  costs. 
Under  the  legislation  being  diafted, 

hospital-based  medical  specialists ^such 

as  certain  radiologists,  pathologists  and 
anesthesiologists — would  be  eligible  im- 
der  medicare-medicaid  for  fee-for-serv- 
ice— or  other  reasonable  fixed  compen- 
sation agreed  upon  with  a  hospital— for 
services  which  they  personally  render  or 
which  are  provided  under  their  direct 
pei-sonal  supervision.  For  their  admini- 
strative and  general  supervision  of  an 
X-ray,  laboratory,  or  anesthesia  depart- 
ment, the  hospital  could  compensate 
them  on  a  basis  comparable  to  what  a 
.salaried  radiologist,  pathologist  or  anes- 
thesiologist receives  for  comparable  time 
and  work.  No  percentage,  lease,  or  direct 
billmg  arrangements  would  ordinarily  be 
recognized  for  medicare  or  medk»id  re- 
imbursement purposes.  GAO  and  others 
have  described  the  extremdy  large 
amounts  paid  to  those  radiologists  and 
pathologists  who  are  paid  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  gross  charges  of  an  X-ray 
or  laboratory  department  to  a  hospital. 

So  as  to  assure  conttoued  availablUty 
of  medical  services  to  medicaid  recipients 
and  to  ease  the  movement  of  patients 
from  doctors'  offices  because  of  artifl- 
claUy  low  medicaid  payments  to  physi- 
cians in  some  States  to  high-cost  hos- 
pital outpatient  departments,  we  will  m 
addition  to  the  present  maximum  limit 
on  medicaid  payments,  seek  to  establish 
a  minimum  payment  requirement.  "MsiA- 
icaid  payments  for  outpatient  medical 
care  should  be  not  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  medicare  reasonable  charge  for  sim- 
ilar care  or  service. 


To  ease  the  sharp  disparity  which 
sometimes  exists  in  medicare  pajonents 
to  doctors  to  rm*al  and  urban — and 
sometimes  within  urban  areas — who  are 
comparably  qualified  and  providing  sim- 
ilar services,  we  will  propose  that  where 
the  difference  is  50  percent  or  greater 
between  tiie  nu'al  doctor's  usual  charge 
for  an  office  visit  and  the  comparable 
charge  of  an  urban  physician,  and  where 
the  rural  doctor  has  agreed  to  accept 
medicare  payments  as  full  payment, 
medicare  pays  100  percent  of  his  reason- 
able charge  instead  of  the  present  80 
percent.  The  effect  would  be  reduced 
billing  and  collection  costs  as  well  as  bad 
debts  for  the  rural  doctor  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  charges  for  nonmedicare 
patients  would  not  be  tocreased. 

Where  an  allergist  prepares  a  reason- 
able supply  of  antigens  which  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  patient's  primary  care 
doctor  for  administration  at  proper  to- 
tervals.  my  bill  will  provide  that  the  al- 
lergist be  directly  compensated  for  the 
reasonable  charge  of  preparing  and  sup- 
plying tlie  antigen.  Of  course,  the  ad- 
ministering physician  would  not  be  paid 
for  the  cost  of  the  antigens  agato,  but 
only  for  administering  or  dispensing  tlie 
medication.  The  purpose  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  to  avoid  any  allegations  of 
"fee-splitting"  or  confusion  of  medical 
roles. 

LONG-TERM  CABE 

Presently,  with  i^espect  to  skilled  nurs- 
ing and  totermediate  care  facilities  there 
are  statutory  and  regulatory  barriers  to 
equitable  reimbursement,  administration 
and  timely  enforcement.  My  bill  will  seek 
to  deal  with  these  problems  by: 

First.  Providtog  that  the  Secretarv  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be  the 
final  certifytag  officer  with  respect  to  eli- 
gibility of  skilled  nurstog  and  totermedi- 
ate care  faciUties  to  participate  in  either 
medicare  or  medicaid.  This  is  similai-  to 
an  amendment  approved  by  the  Ftoance 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate  to  1972 
but  which  was  only  partially  accepted  in 
conference. 

Second.  The  courts  have  hampered  ef- 
fective and  timely  suspension  of  facili- 
ties which  do  not  comply  with  health  and 
.safety  requirements.  Appropriate  statu- 
toi-y  proxlsion  would  be  made  authoriz- 
ing timely  termmation  with,  of  course, 
provision  for  hearing  and  appeal. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  has.  by  r^^ulation. 
limited  the  right  of  patients  to  leave  a 
facility  to  not  more  than  six  visits  a  year, 
•nils  is  theoreticaUy  intended  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  whether  the  patient  Is  sick 
enough  to  require  institutional  care.  The 
real  answer  to  the  problem  is  effective 
admissions  and  followup  review  to  assure 
proper  patient  placement.  The  question 
of  frequency  of  the  patient's  home  visits 
should  then  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  attending  doctor.  By  statute,  any 
limitation  on  a  patient's  ability  to  leave 
the  facility  for  reasonable  periods  of  time 
would  be  barred. 

Fourth.  Present  law  requires  States  to 
reimburse  facilities  by  July  1.  1976,  on  a 
reasonable  cost-related  basis.  Draft  HEW 
regulations  preclude  a  profit  factor  from 
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Inclusion  in  such  reimbursement.  Such 
exclusion  would  be  contrary  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  committees  when  that 
provision  was  included  in  HJl.  1.  Specific 
statutory  language  will  be  added  clearly 
indicating  that  at  a  State's  option,  a  rea- 
sonable profit  factor  may  be  included  in 
i:ayments  to  for-profit  facilities. 

Additionally,  the  Health  Il^suraIlce 
Benefits  Advisory  Council  would  be  ter- 
minated, as  it  is  no  longer  of  .>5igiufi- 
cance  to  policy  development  for  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

Present  law  excludes  anyone  with  an 
o*-nership  interest  in  a  facility  from  en- 
Kaginar  in  review  activities  with  respect 
to  that  facilitj-.  An  exception  v/ould  be 
made  in  the  case  of  thase  doctors  wlio 
lii>ve    only    ncmiiifil    own^rshiji    int^r- 

Section  235  of  H.R.  1  provided  90-per- 
cent Federal  matching  for  State  devel- 
opment of  data  systems  for  thfii-  medic- 
aid programs.  An  additional  reouire- 
ment  is  that  States  must  provide  an 
explanation  of  benefits  paid  to  each 
medicaid  recipient.  GAO  and  the  States 
recommend,  and  I  wUl  follow  their  rec- 
ommendation, that  Uie  statute  be 
amended  to  require  the  explanation  of 
benefits  only  on  a  sample  basis  rather 
than  to  every  recipient.  Further,  as  orig- 
inally Intended,  the  new  State  data 
sj-stcms  should  have  backup  caoacity 
compatible  with  medicare  proceh.'.ir.g  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  national  health  in- 
surance or  inability  to  secure  a  proper 
medicare  agent  m  a  State,  a  totally  new 
and  costly  system  would  not  be  required. 

HJl.  1  included  provisions  designed  to 
assure  appropriate  operation  and  pre- 
vention of  abuse  by  HMO's  under  medi- 
care. Similar  requirements  were  includ- 
ed by  the  coounittee  and  Senate  in  H.R. 
3153  with  respect  to  medicaid  HMO's, 
but  were  never  considered  in  conference. 
The  HMO  medicaid  requirements  in- 
cluded in  HJl.  3153  will  be  reintroduced 
in  order  to  prevent  abuses  such  as  those 
which  have  occurred  with  some  of  the 
medicaid  HMO's  in  California. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
vision which  I  have  previously  described, 
we  are  also  exploring  the  possibility  of 
an  approach  designed  to  provide  mal- 
practice relief  to  qualified  hospitals  and 
doctors.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  will  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  provision,  but  I 
thought  the  Senate  might  want  to  know 
that  we  are  on  the  track  of  what  might 
be  a  workable  and  equitable  approach. 

These  potential  changes  which  I  have 
described  are  among  several  which, 
while  not  designed  to  save  the  world, 
might  assist  in  doing  a  better  and  fairer 
Job  in  terms  of  the  Federal  health  care 
program  responsibilities.  Of  course,  as 
time  goes  by,  a  number  of  these  may  be 
modified  and  additional  approaches  in- 
corporated, but  it  seems  to  me  most  Im- 
portant that  we  begin  to  make  a  series 
of  changes  which  are  necessary  not  only 
in  tenns  of  the  existing  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  but  win  be  required, 
as  X  have  said.  In  any  national  healtti 
insurance  program. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesidei 
tional    Goveniors'    Conreren 

held  its  annual  business 

Orleans,  La.  At  that  meeting 
ernors  adopted  a  number  of 
setting  forth  policy  jn  impo! 
oi  national  concern. 

Of  particular  note  were 
sLatemeiits  of  the  Go'ernor& 
cilm2  reduction  and  public  sr 
thai  the  action  taken  was  qi 
cant  and  merits  the  attention 
leagues  in  tJie  Congies.s. 

The  first  policy  s-tatemca 
reduction  and  public  safety  r 
confidence  of  the  National 

Conference  in  the  Lafv 

sistance   Administration   pro 
Cons,Tes.s  was  urged  to  four. 
ship  v.ath  the  GncTjcrs  in 
.strengthen  lEAA,  nnd  any 
the   authorized  lEAA  budge 
posed.  Also  5trongl.v  endorsed 
tablishment  by  the  States  cf 
end  goals  for  the  criminal  just 
P.  process  in  Avhich  LEAA  hi 
IcucJeiship  role. 

In  a  related  area,  a  policy 
v.as  al.>o  rdoptcd  v.'hich  reco; 
certain  ba-ic  standards  ?re 
assure  ths  conflc'.eiitlality  nnd 
criminal  justice  iniormption. 
nors'  Conference  urged  action 
tlon  cstabli.^hinjr  minimum  ,stv 
the  development,  structure. 
tion  of  crimiunl  justice  data 

Mr.  President,  because  of 
tance  of  the  National  Gover 
fei-ence  policy  statements  v, 
mentioned,  I  ask  unanimous 

the  full  text  of  the  r 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
tration,  Criminal  Justice  _ 
Goals,  and  Criminal  Justice 
Systems,  be  printed  in  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  e.\hlbit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  other 
Govez-nors  again  went  on 
of  implementation  of 
would  improve  the  juvenile  j 
tem  and  upgrade  juvenile 
prevention  efforts.  Positions 
in  opposition  to  organized  ( 
the  entrance  of  illegal  alien 
country,    while    increased 

urged  in  the  area  of  drug  i 

tion.  The  importance  of  Sta^ 
operation  in  the  fight  against 
the  revision  of  State  criminal 
noted.  A  pohcy  was  also 
ing  adoption  of  the  Uniform 

Act,  as  proposed  by  the , 

ference  of  Commissioners  on 
State  Laws.  The  Governors 
their  opposition  to  proposals 
tional  Institute  of  Justice,  w 
could  lead  to  unnecessary  am 
able  Federal  supervision  of  S 
activity. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  povernors 
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took  note  of  the  problems  of  .  - 
crime,  by  calling  for  legislatiifi 
would  provide  compensation 
cent  victims  of  violent  crime.  It 
such  legislation  would  reduce 
cial  burdens  on  victims  of  „ 
courage  full  reporting  of  crime 
siu-e  cooperation  with  poUce. 
tion  of  the  plight  of  victims  of 
particularly  important  at  a  ti 
because  of  the  number  of  r 
oifenders.  a  person  is  more  likefy 
come  a  victim  of  a  crime  than  a 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
ognized  in  the  pa.st  that  crime 
tially  a  local  problem  that  must 
with  by  State  and  local 
it  is  to  l>e  controlled 
Federal  Government  can 
I'.nue  in  a  useful  role  to 
a.'isisting  State  and  local 
ill  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
prove  law  enforcement  and 
tice  at  every  level.  The 
been  given  valuable  guidance 
essary  legislative  action,  and  I 
the  National  Govemoi-s'  Confc, 
its  interest  and  dhection  in  th< 
Clime  reduction  and  public  safe 
Exhibit  1 
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T!ic  Nationol  Governors' 

siders   the  establishment  of   

f;oaIi  .for  the  criminal  Justice  syst 
tial  to  the  achievement  of  a  me.-in 
cluctlon  :n  crime  and  delinquency. 
tate   this  process,   the  National  C 
Conrereuce  iirge.s  each  State  and  un 
government   to  begin  evaluation 
eaforcement'and  criminal  Justice  _, 
Governors  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Planning  Agencies  are  urged 
lead  In  this  effort. 

The   National   Governors 

dorses  the  goal  of  reducing  In  ten 

rate  of  high-fear  crime  by  50 

its  1973  level.  As  used  in  this  . 

fear  crime  refers  to  homicide 

vated   assault,  burglary  and  robbery 

mltted  by  people  who  are  strangers 

victims. 

To  reach  this  goal,  the  Oovcrnol^s 
tlieir  best  efforts  and  leadership  tc 
and  reform  the  criminal  justice 


perc  int 
cont«  xt 
rap  ; 


sys  «ni, 

CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    INFORMATION    S  rSTEMS 


sysl  em 
disposltio  Lai 


Recognizing  that  certain  basic 
are  needed  to  assure  the  confldentiklity 
security  of  criminal  history  data,  th 
ai  Governors"  Conference  urges  dev_. 
of  legislation  establishing  mlnlmu;  a 
ards  for  the  development,  structiu-i 
eratlon  of  criminal  justice  data  syst  ;ms 
legislation  should  define  th«  kind 
matlon  to  be  contained  m  tbe 
vide  for  the  inclusion  of 

oppoitunity   for   review   and ^ 

of  outdated  or  inaccurate  data  and 
for  the  misuse  of  conSdential  Inl 
Access  to  Individually  identifiable 
tlon  should  be  strictly  limited.  Stat^ 
.however,  be  permitted  to  exceed  f 
mum  standards  through  their  own  .. 
and  to  have  such  standards  prevail 
restrictive  federal  or  sister  state 

In  the  case  of  automated  data 
States   should   be   permitted   to 
whether  Information  should  be 
shared  or  dedicated  faciUty. 

Any  federal  legislation  pertainln ;  to  tbe 
privacy  and  security  of  criminal  jus  ;ice  data 
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should  expressly  provide  for  full  participa- 
tion by  States  in  the  develc^unent  and  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  IMPLEMEMTATXOM  OF  THX 
OMNIBUS   CRIME   CONTROL   AMD   SAFB    STREETS 

ACT 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  com- 
mends tbe  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration for  its  extensive  and  helpful 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  implement- 
ing the  Omnibus  Crime  Contrtd  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  as  amended  by  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973.  Its  actions  in  fostering 
the  development  of  qualified  staff  at  the 
street  level,  providing  wide  latitude  to  the 
States  In  developing  plans  for  improving  tbe 
entire  criminal  Justice  system,  promoting  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  various 
criminal  Justice  disciplines,  and  generally 
supporting  the  state  partnership  required 
ill  a  block  grant  program  sets  an  outstanding 
example  that  covUd  well  be  emulated  by  oth- 
er federal  departments. 

Therefore,  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference expressly  reaffirms  its  confidence  in 
the  LEAA  program  and  urges  the  Congress 
to  form  a  partnership  with  the  Governors 
in  working  to  strengthen  the  LEAA  to  as- 
sure effective  inter-goverimiental  action  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  Nations  most  serious 
domestic  problems. 

The  Governors'  Conference  is  concerned 
that  pri^osed  reductions  In  the  budget  for 
the  programs  of  the  LEAA  may  adversely 
affect  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
improving  law  enforcement  and  refomdng 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  Thus,  the  Con- 
ference urges  restoration  of  the  reductions 
and  appropriation  of  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  the  Crime  Contnd 
Act  of  1973. 
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METHODS   OF   CONSERVING 
ENERGY 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  President,  voluntary 
energy  conservation  has  been  grossly 
underemphasized  in  our  discussions  on 
how  to  solve  our  national  energy  prob- 
lems. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  tax  increases  and 
other  means  of  raising  the  price  of  en- 
ergy, especially  imported  crude  oil  and 
gasoline,  In  the  hopes  that  higher  costs 
will  lower  consumption. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  developing  new 
and  alternative  sources  of  energy  in 
hopes  that  we  wiU  be  less  dependent  on 
foreign  crude  oU  10  or  15  years  from 
now. 

We  also  talk  a  lot  about  rationing  or 
allocation  programs  In  hopes  that  they 
will  somehow  reduce  energy  consumption 
without  overly  damaging  tmy  shigle  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  such  as  the  tourist 
mdustry. 

But  we  have  not  talked  a  lot  about 
voluntary  energy  conservation— the  one 
method  of  reducing  energy  consumption 
which  can  work  right  now  without  the 
many  adverse  effects  of  these  other 
methods. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  oversight  hearings  on  energy 
conservation  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op»atlons  in  Aprfl. 

I  was  astounded  by  the  testimony  of 
many  Oofvemment  and  private  witnesses 
at  those  hearings  about  the  many  meth- 
ods of  conservhig  energy  which  are  avail- 
able right  now.  Th«r  need  only  to  be 
used  by  every  American  to  reduce  our 
consumption  of  energy  immediately. 
CXXI 1282— Part  16 


For  the  most  part  these  methods  cost 
nothing  or  are  very  inexpensive.  In  al- 
most every  case  they  result  not  only  In 
energy  being  conserved,  they  also  save 
money  for  the  practitioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  compiled  a  list 
of  the  methods  mentioned  at  our  hear- 
ings, and  I  ask  unanimous  c(»sent  that 
this  list  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Methods  or  Conserving  Enerct  SufscESTED 
AT  Oversight  Hearings  on  Enerct  Con- 
servation Befork  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee       ON        GOVEKITMEMT        OPERATIONS, 

ApRn,  16,  17  AND  18,  1975 

The  following  methods  of  conserving  en- 
ergy were  suggested  to  the  Committee  oa 
Government  Operations  by  wltneeses  from 
the  Federal  agencies  Involved  in  energy  con- 
servation and  from  private  Individuals,  such 
as  engineers  and  economists,  who  are  famil- 
iar with  this  aspect  of  the  energy  problem. 

Many  of  these  methods  can  be  applied  to- 
day. Others  are  in  the  development  stage  and 
should  be  available  within  a  ve<y  few  years. 

1.  XESIDENTIAI.  CONSERVATION 

A.  Heating  and  cooling 

1.  Thermostat  Setting 
Thermostats  should  be  set  at  68  degrees 

or  below  during  the  winter  and  78  degree* 
or  above  during  summer.  They  should  be 
reduced  even  further  while  asleep  during 
the  winter  and  raised  during  tbe  auinmer. 

Results:  approximately  15  per  cent  energy 
savings  over  the  old  settings  of  72  and  75 
degrees. 

2.  Clock  TbermoBtats 

These  control  heaters  and  air  condition- 
Ms  by  time  rather  than  temperature,  espe- 
claUy  during  peak  load  hours  such  as  2  to 
10  p.m.  For  example,  once  the  outside  tnn- 
perature  reaches  85  degrees  during  the  sum- 
mer, air  conditioning  would  be  operated 
every  15  minutes  instead  of  every  Ume  the 
inside  temperature  goes  above  78  degrees. 
Resitits  would  be  somewhat  warmer  sur- 
roundings, but  it  would  cut  tbe  peak  load 
demand  on  the  power  generating  facilltiea. 
3.  Insulation 

Good  insulation  can  result  In  extraor- 
dinary savings,  both  in  amounts  of  energy 
consumed  and  the  money  needed  to  dbt  for 
it. 

For  example,  in  a  total  electric  home,  t<M. 
floor  insulation  can  result  ia.  more  t.ha«  |^  gg 
per  cent  reduction  in  electric  bills,  m  other 
words,  Insulation  Is  self-amortizing,  often 
within  very  short  periods,  and  represents  an 
excellent  capital  mvestment. 

Foil  floor  insnlatlon  m  an  1,800  equaiv  foot 
home  costs  about  $125  Inatalled.  n>e  result- 
ing savings  run  from  818  a  year  in  a  gas 
heated  home  in  Atlanta  to  more  than  8200 
a  year  for  an  electrlcaUy  heated  home  ia. 
Minnesota. 

4.  Air  Conditioners 

Window  units  vary  greatly  in  energy  effi- 
ciency. Some  models  use  half  the  electricity 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  cooling  as  others. 
Therefore,  s  carefully  selected  unit  wm  pay 
for  Itself  by  keeping  electric  blUs  down. 
5.  New  Developments 
(a)  Solar  furnaces 

These  are  being  developed  but  are  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  at  the  |wesent  for  the  av- 
erage home-owner.  A  big  problem  with  solar 
energy  Is  storage  of  the  energy  for  future  use 
when  the  sun  Isnt  shining. 

(b)  Heat  pumps 

Heat  pumps  involve  less  innovations,  for 
the  average  window  air  conditioning  unit 
can  be  turned  into  a  heat  pump.  These  use 


enargy  In  the  form  of  beat  in  the  outside 
■Ir  to  heat  or  cool  the  Inside  of  a  bouse  or 
building. 

B.  Appliances 
1.  Time  of  Use 
Clothes  dryers,  water  heaters,  dishwafch- 
era  and  other  such  appliances  should  be  op- 
erated late  at  night  whenever  possible  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  overall  peak  load  that  oc- 
curs between  2  and  10  p,m, 

2.   Model   Selection 
Just  as  with  the  window  air  conditioners, 
many   appliances   are   more   energy-efficient 
than  others.  Therefore,  Judicious  selection  of 
models  can  result  in  savings. 

C.  Lighting 
Fluorescent  lighting  tises  less  electricity 
than  do  standard  Incandescent  bulbs.  Fluo- 
rescent fixtures  which  fit  standard  sockets 
are  available  now,  though  not  economically. 
and  are  a  priority  of  ERDA.  otherwise,  lights 
^otUd  be  turned  off  when  not  In  use. 
D.  Electrical  rates 

1.  Unlike  the  rates  for  Industry  and  busi- 
ness, which  are  based  on  the  "declining  block 
rate"  prlnc4>le  in  many  jurisdictions,  private 
residential  rates  are  not  structured  accord- 
ing to  time  of  day  or  the  amount  of  energy 
used.  Therefore,  electricity  used  during  the 
middle  of  the  night  costs  the  same  as  that 
used  during  the  peak  2-to-lO  p.m.  period. 

2.  Ttme-of-day  rates  for  homeowners  would 
make  it  cheaper  and  mwe  attractive  to  op- 
erate many  appliances  late  at  night  rather 
than  during  peak  periods. 

3.  Main  drawback  Is  that  homes  are 
equipped  with  meters  Incapable  of  distin- 
guishing time  of  day.  Therefore,  every  meter 
must  be  changed — resulting  In  a  capital  ex- 
pense that  must  be  borne,  either  by  the 
power  companies  w  the  homeowner. 

E.  Adjustment  of  Venetian  blinds  and 
draperies 
Blinds  and  draperies  should  be  closed  iu 
summer  to  keep  light  and  heat  out.  and 
opened  lu  winter  to  let  heat  in. 

It.  ATTTOMOBIUes 

A.  Speed  limits 

It   enforced    and   obeyed,    the    55-m.p.h. 

^>eed  hmlt  results  in  reduced  consumption 

of  gasoline  and  less  deaths  on  the  blghwaya. 

B.  Car  pools 

1.  A  car  with  four  persons  commuting  to 
work  means  that  three  cars  are  off  the 
road — and  not  burning  gasoline.  They  were 
very  successful  during  the  gas  crisis  of  early 
ll»74,  but  have  not  been  used  as  extensively 
since  then. 

2.  DOT  and  AAA  have  programs  to  assist 
In  establishing  car  pools.  Computcn  are 
used  by  some  companies  to  assist  their  em- 
ployees In  Joining  car  pools  made  up  of 
persons  who  live  near  each  other  and  who 
have  similar  working  hours.  These  were 
used  widely  during  the  energy  crisis  In  1974, 
but  the  surplus  of  gasoline  has  reduced  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  need  to  car  pool. 

3.  Federal  Highway  Administration  Is 
woilclng  with  the  Advertising  Oonncfl  to 
develop  a  national  media  campaign  to  eir- 
courage  car  pools. 

C.  Size  and  tceight  of  automobiln 

1.  Smaller  and  lighter  cars  use  less  gaao- 
llne.  A  snail  ear  which  gets  27  miles  to  the 
gallon  uses  half  as  much  gas  as  a  large  car 
which  gets  14. 

2.  The  3  largest  U.S.  auto  manufacturers 
have  made  voluntary  oommltnaents  to  Pree- 
Ident  Ford  to  achieve  a  40%  fuel  ecanomr 
on  tlulr  models  by  1960. 

D.  Radial  tires 
Tires  of  radial   construction   reduce  the 
amount  of  power  it  Ukae  to  move  an  auto- 
mobile. For  a  wbUe  several  auto  manafac- 
ttirers  u'ere  including  radlals  aa  standard 
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equipment  on  tbeir  models,  but  since  theae 
tire*  are  more  expensive  than  regular  types, 
they  were  dropped  in  order  to  lower  the 
price  of  automobiles.  Even  though  they  are 
more  expensive,  the  gasoline  savings  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  price. 

Radials  represent  a  gasoline  savings  of  5  to 
10  per  cent  and  will  almost  pay  for  them- 
selves over  the  lifetime  of  a  tire. 
E.  TuTieupa 

Regular- maintenance  and  tune-ups  every 
12.000  miles  help  keep  automobile  engines 
energy-efllcleht.  An  out-of-tune  engine  uses 
more  gas. 

F.  Traffic  lanes  and  signals 

Local  Jurisdictions  can  adjust  traffic  sig- 
nals to  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic  and  re- 
duce Idle  time  for  engines.  Lanes  can  be  set 
aside  for  buses  only  to  speed  up  mass  transit 
flow  and  encourage  Its  use. 

G.  Driving  fewer  miles 

Less  miles  means  less  fuel.  Federal  agen- 
cies, such  as  OSA,  DOT,  and  DOD  have  made 
slgnlflcant  savings  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  time  planes  are  in  the  air,  and  the 
distances  steamed  by  the  Navy's  ships. 
H.  Methanol 

1.  Used  as  an  additive  to  gasoline,  metha- 
nol (wood  alcohol)  can  reduce  the  amount 
of  gas  required  to  run  an  automobile.  Auto- 
mobiles can  be  easily  modlfled  to  bum  a  mix- 
ture of  gasoline  and  methanol. 

a.  Methanol  can  be  produced  from  wastes, 
such  as  municipal  wastes  and  the  left-overs 
from  logging  operations.  If  all  of  our  munic- 
ipal wastes  were  used  to  produce  methanol, 
we  woiad  cut  our  gasoime  consumption  by 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

3.  Drawbacks  : 

(a)  There  are  not  enough  production 
facilities  either  to  produce  enough  methanol 
or  to  make  It  economically  competitive  with 
gasoline. 

(b)  Methanol  has  an  affinity  for  moisture, 
which  Increases  maintenance  requirements. 

(c)  Wastes  must  be  burned  to  produce 
methanol,  which  presents  an  air  pollution 
problem  that  mtist  be  balanced  against  the 
benefits  of  gasoline  conservation. 

/.  Road  construction 
Sulphur  c«n  be  substituted  for  asphalt  in 
constructing  streets  and  highways.  Asphalt 
Is  made  from  petroleum.  This  can  save  an 
estimated  10  to  26  mUllon  barrels  of  crude 
oil  a  year. 

J.  Nongaaoline  vehicles 
Use  of  rtectrleal  vehicles  U  growing  where 
feaaiUe.  Drawback  is  one  of  storage  of  en- 
ergy since  most  models  cannot  store  enough 
In  tbelr  batteries  to  permit  high  speed  or 
long  range  drlTlng. 

jr.  Devices 

1.  Warning  device  that  buzzes  when  55 
m.pJi.  l8  exceeded  is  being  tested  by  OSA. 

3.  Acceleration  indicators  tell  when  engine 
Is  nmning  most  efflclenOy. 

3.  Vapor  Injectors,  which  Inject  water  to 
reduce  gasoline  consumption  are  available, 
m.  Buannsss  am  iMmrsraiAi.  comskkvatzok 
A.  Buildings 

OSA  has  experienced  30  per  cent  energy 
savings  In  existing  federal  buildings  by  tiun- 
Ing  down  the  thermoatata,  raduclng  lighting, 
and  other  easUy  m>plled  methods.  OSA  has 
picpand  a  pubUcatlon  listing  800  methods 
that  can  be  appUed. 

OSA  eetUnates  that  00  per  cent  energy 
sayinga  can  be  realised  in  neio  buildings  by 
aOeiant  dectgn  and  new  types  of  beating  and 
cooling  equipment.  OSA  has  a  publication 
highlighting  IBS  ideas  for  energy  conserva- 
tion in  new  building  design. 

B.  Keduetion  of  peak  loads 

I.  Oomputen  have  Iieen  developed  by 
Rich's  Department  Stores  and  Lockheed- 
OwirgU  which   control   certain   equipment 


ver  ' 


the 


Commisi  ion 
irui  ture 


during  peak  load  periods.  Botl 
have  experienced   savings  s 
for  the  computer  system  in  . 
periods,  and  Rich's  licenses  Its 
for  sale. 

2.  Use  of  equipment  can  be  ^ 
as  Lockheed's  use  of  certain  high 
Ing  equipment  at  times  when 
plant  Is  relatively  Idle. 

3.  Scheduling  of  holidays  and 
done  to  spread  out  the  load  i 
of  time.  Also,  deliveries  can  be 
reduce  amount  of  fuels  required 

C.  Electrical  rates 
The  usual  '  declinUig  block  ra 
hi  which  industries  paid  less 
more  energy  is  giving  way  to 
Georgia  Public  Service 
ample,    now    uses    a    rate 
charges  les.^  for  high  users  up 
when  that  point  Is  reached,  th* 
back  up.  The  intent  is  to 

sumption  beyond  a  certain 

iricity,  especially  during  peak- 

D.  Lighting 

1.  Flouresceut  lighting  can  be 
use  less  electricity  than  standard 
cent  bulbs.  Also,  lighting  can 
non-essential  localion.s  wheie 
a  factor. 

2.  Amount  of  light  can  be  ,  _ 
and  centered  on  specific  work 
more  Intensity  is  needed. 

3.  Rescheduling    cleaning 
daylight,   such   as   early  mon 
energy  used  for  lighting. 

E.  Employee  activities  and  s 

1.  Energy -saving  suggestions 
licited  from  employees,  and 

up  on  by  management.  Infc 

distributed,  so  that  workers  wll 
Importance  of  saving  energy. 

2.  Turn  off  lights,  heat,  wate 
needed,  and  minimize  the 
Ride  door  openings. 
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Mr.   FANNIN.   Mr.    Pr„ 
State  of  Arizona,  we  have  _ 
ing  the  technology  for  and 
energy  over  many  years.  Ou 

ties  have  been  involved  in 

programs  for  solar  development 
become  focal  points  of  the 
studies  in  solar  architectui 
solar  heating  and  cooling 

Today,  in  my  series  on 
use  of  solar  energy,  I  would 
somewhat  of  a  history  of 
undertaken  by   the  Universily 
zona's  Environmental  Research 
tory.   Besides   heating   and 
buildings,  ERL  has  engaged      . 
tlllation  of  seawater,  controllep 
ment  greenhouses,  and  the 
production  of  marine  shrimf) 
trolled  environments.  As  a 
mayor  and  city  council  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  . 
have  now  contributed  funds 
ratory  for  the  development 
of  buildings  utilizing  solar 
cooling. 

Arizona  is  proud  to  be  a 
In  the  field  of  solar  energy 
and  to  have  such  strong 
community  support.   I  ask 
ccHisent  that  information  on 
mental    research    laboratory 
mentioned    above    be    printed 
Recokd. 

Tbere  being  no  objection, 
mation  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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BACKCROtTND 

The  University  of  Arizona  Envl 
Research    Laboratory   was,   until 
Solar  Energy  Laboratory  of  the 
Atmospheric   Physics.    It   was   1_ 
solar-heated  and  nlght-radiatlon 
flee/laboratory  building  on  the  T., 
tral  campus.  This  1,440  square  foot 
was  placed  In  full  operation  In  1959 
Itored  and  evaluated  continuously 
years.  The  solar  collector  was  a 
cuiating  system  built  into  the  roof 
used  during  summer  months  to  i 
to  the  night  sky.  Heated  or  cooled 
stored  in  an  Insulated  tank  with 
tlona!  heat  pump  used  to  raise  or 
water   temperature   additionally 
essary.    The   water   was   clrculatec 
ceiling   panels   in   the   building 
or  cooling.  The  experimental  la. 
Judged  useful  as  a  research  tool 

ing  aid,  but  the  technique  of 

sion  and  use  as  well  as  the  type  of 
used  (roof  and  ceiling  of  copper 
built-in   water  tubes)    was  not 
praotlca!  or  economical  even  at 

Concurrently  (1960).  heat  trt.^ 
fit  the  Solar  Energy  Lab  led  to 
mental    Jow    temperature    solcr 
plant    on    campus    in    1962.    fund^ 
Oftii-e  of  Saline  Water.  After  su__. 
ing.  a  lirger  sjaled  solar  powered 
plant  was  designed  and  built  In  1 
OSW    sponsorship    at    the    Labora 
perlmeutal  station  on  the  Mexlc4n 
desert  at  Puerto  Pe fiasco,  Sonora,  o 
of  California.  This  plant  reached 
pacity    (3,000    gallons/day)     and 
efficiencies  in  1965.  It  was  converted 
lowing  year   to   operate   on  the 
rejected  by  the  station's  small  e 
ei-ator  .sets.  In  this  mode,  sponsored 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  otheri 
mldlflcatlon   cycle   desalting   plant 
eratert   another  elp;ht   years.   This 
t)ey;,nd  the  time  necessary  for  da; 
tlon,   but   the  plant   had   become 
source  of  dally  drlnklns  water  for 
can  shrimnlng  village. 

By    1967.    studies    Indicated    tha 
efficient   and   cost   productive   use 
radiation   and  high   cost  desalted 
desert  regions  would  be  the  develi^ 
controlled-environment  greenhouse  b 
etable  production,  and  such  were 
the  power/water  station  at  Puertc 
The  Laboratory  staff  was  accordl:  i 
niented  by  the  addition  of  plant 
and  technicians. 

The  successes  at  Puerto  Penascc 
sequently  to  a  larger  Integrated  ^- .. 
greenhouse  complex  designed  and 
the  Laboratory  for  the  Persian 
dom  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  various 
of  the  greenhouse  components 
U.S.  and  the  Middle  East.  The  1 
latter  is  located  In  Tucson  and 
Superior  Farming  Company  of 

Also  by  1967,  the  Laboratory's 
altered    to    the    point    that    the 

chane;ed  its  name  to  the 

search  Laboratory.  With  NSP  fundl|ig, 
and  larger  laboratory/ office  con 

for  ERL  off -campus  at  Tucson 

Airport.  Here  more  space  has  been 
for  the  Increasing  number  of 
buildings  and  greenhouses.  In 

location  has  proved  perhaps  i ,, 

venlent  for  demonstration  projects 
visitors:  ERL's  adjacency  to  the 
mlnal  places  the  Laboratory  43 
automobile  or  six  minutes  via  w 
the  exit  doors  for  disembarking 

Unfortunately,  the  "old"  solar  „. 
oratory  on  campus  was  demolished 
quent  years  for  construction  of  thi 
sity's  new  Medical  Center. 

Beginnhig  in  1973,  when  ERL  _  __ 
was  removed  from  the  Institute  ani  I 
a  separate  department  of  the 
experimental  station  on  the  Gulf 
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fornla  was  converted  from  a  desalting  green- 
liouse  complex  to  a  shrimp  hatchery  and 
series  of  controlled-environment  raceways 
for  production  lesearch  with  this  high  eco- 
lionilc  value  si>ecles.  Crustacea  pathologists 
and  nutritionists  as  well  as  marine  biologists 
ivere  added  to  the  ERL  staff.  Solar  radiation 
is  employed  in  the  enclosed  raceways  to 
silmnlate  the  growth  of  selected  algae  for 
oxygen  generation  via  photosynthe.<!ls  to  en- 
hance the  .slirinip  environment, 

SOLAR    ENERGY 

ERL  neither  had  nor  solicited  any  funding 
for   solar    energy    applications    (other    than 
greenhouse  research)   since  the  solar  opera- 
tion of  the  desalting  plant  In  Mexico.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  eight-year  period,  however. 
at   University   expense,    ERL   maintained    a 
modest  but  conthiuous  overview  of  solar  en- 
ergy developments  and  Uterattue.  Beginning 
in   1973,  a  Ph.  D.  metallurgist/engineer  on 
the  ERL  staff  was  assigned  full  time  to  this 
overview  and  to  the  task  of  devising  prac- 
tical applications,  particularly  In  the  cate- 
gory of  home  heutlng/ cooling.  A  close  con- 
tact  was  developed  between  ERL  and  local 
government  and  industry  groups  late  in  1973 
when,  to  increase  public  understanding  of 
the    "energy    crunch"    and    Its    alternatives, 
ERL  formed  a  University/community  group 
called  "Pioject  POWER '.  This  ad  hoc  orga- 
nization stlmtilated    (among  other  things) 
a  rejuvenated  interest  in  University  and  local 
government  circles  for  the  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy. Tucson,  after  all,  used  to  call  Itself 
'The  Sunsliine  Capital  of  the  World". 

In  1974,  entirely  with  University  funding, 
ERL  Ijegan  to  build  the  first  of  the  five  new 
experimental  solar  heated  buildings  listed 
below.  The  Interest  generated  by  each  led 
to  the  addition  of  the  next. 

Angled-coUector  experimental  lab 
This  600  square  foot  building  at  ERL  uti- 
lizes an  angled  rooftop  hot  air  collector  of 
wire  screens  behind  a  single  glazing  of  glass. 
Warm  air  is  ducted  through  a  porous  cell- 
ing and,  via  a  heat  exchanger,  stores  thermal 
energy  In  a  2,000  gallon  underground  storage 
tank  for  nighttime  use.  Summer  cooling  Is 
achieved  by  a  separate  two-stage  evaporative 
cooler.  In  either  mode,  rejected  air  from  the 
building  Is  drawn  out  at  floor  level  and  car- 
ried upward  through  hollow  exterior  walls 
for  discharge  at  celling  level,  thus  adding 
to  t)ie  effective  Insulation  of  the  interior, 
■nils  experimental  lab  is  used  for  office,  con- 
ference and  demonstration  space. 

Near  this  structure  are  test  beds  for  other 
experimental  solar  coUector  panels.  These  in- 
clude the  window- coUectcHT  as  well  as  water 
circulating  collectors  behind  different  types 
of  glazing. 

Window-collector  experimental  lah 
Also  being  built  with  funding  developed 
by  the  University,  this  1,200  square  foot  two- 
story  structure  Is  In  final  design  by  some 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  College  of 
Architecture  In  cooperation  with  ERL  engi- 
neers. It  win  be  located  in  the  forecourt  of 
ERL  at  th©  airport.  This  prototype  structure 
will  be  the  first  to  employ  the  window-col- 
lector In  a  large,  two-story  array.  Interior 
spaces  win  be  used  for  offices  and  demonstra- 
tion areas  as  well  as  recording  Instrumenta- 
tion, etc.  Designed  as  a  flexible  research  tool, 
the  building  can  be  modlfled  in  various  ways. 
One  unusual  feature,  for  example,  wlU  be 
a  rearrangeable  loft  floor  which  can  make 
the  second  story  of  the  Window  Collector  Lab 
either  a  south-waU  mezzanine,  a  north-wall 
mezzanine  or  a  fuU  second  floor.  This  has 
required  some  Ingenuity  hi  the  design  of  alr- 
handllng  and  other  mechanical  systems  but 
will  greatly  enhance  data  collection.  A  below- 
grade  concrete  rock  storage  area  win  be  used 
for  heat-storage  and  an  associated  two-stage 
evaporative  cooler  will  provide  summertime 
cooling. 


Windotv -collector  prototype  home 
With  a  $5,000  grant  from  the  Pima  County 
government,  ERL  Is  assisting  a  Tucson  area 
quality  builder  and  developer  In  modifying 
the  design  of  one  of  his  stock  floor  plans 
to  Include  solar  heating  via  modifications  of 
the  window-collector.  The  builder  (John 
Miller  Homes,  Inc.)  will  construct  the  north- 
facing  territorial-style  home  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  seek  to  develop  coet-savlixg  im- 
provements In  the  window-collector,  which 
will  enclose  a  south-facing  patio  and  Increase 
the  floor-space  of  the  home  to  nearly  3,000 
square  feet.  Other  Tucson  builders  villi  re- 
ceive similar  ERl.  -extension  sen-ice"  sup- 
port as  necessary. 

A  suburban  Tutson  City  fire  station 
A  new  fij-e  station  to  be  located  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  ERL  and  Tucson  Interna- 
tional Airport  Is  ready  to  be  let  out  to  archi- 
tectural bid  for  design.  The  City  government, 
extremely  Interested  In  the  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy, has  voted  a  $28,700  grant  to  ERL  so  that 
University  engineers  and  architects  may  as- 
sist city  architects  and  the  selected  commer- 
cial architect  in  incorporating  the  window- 
solar  collector  or  other  solar  designs  and  at- 
tendant mechanical  systems  in  the  fire  sta- 
tion design.  Cost  time  criteria  wlU  be  de- 
veloped by  the  project  team  to  compare  the 
anticipated  cost-efficiencies  of  the  design 
against  the  more  easily  projected  buUdlng 
and  operatUig  costs  of  a  conventional  flre 
station  of  simUar  size.  The  City  is  prepared 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  the  solar- 
heated  station  as  soon  as  possible  (early 
1976)  provided  that  building  and  operating 
cost  projections  are  not  wildly  out  of  phase 
with  "ordinary"  projections. 

The  City  government  of  Tucson  Is  also  in- 
terested (as  Is  ERL)  in  the  potential  of  solar 
heating  larger  public  buildings.  The  City  ad- 
ministration Is  in  preliminary  planning  for 
a  large  new  central  library  and  has  asked 
ERL  to  explore  the  posslbUlty  of  federal  as- 
sistance In  funding  part  of  such  a  structure. 
Of  equal  or  greater  interest  to  ERL  is  the 
City  of  Tucson "s  desire  to  have  the  Labora- 
tory actively  investigate  the  potential  of 
designing  future  public  housing  for  low  in- 
come families  with  solar  heating;  and,  of 
more  immediacy,  the  feaslbUlty  of  retro- 
fitting for  solar  heating  approximately  600 
of  the  City's  existing  housing  units. 
Attached  greenhouse  experimental  collector 
In  November,  1974,  ERL  submitted  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  a  proposal  for 
"Residential  Environmental  Control  Utilizing 
a  Combined  Solar-CoUector  Greenhouse."  In 
program  shUting  between  federal  agencies, 
this  proposal  now  appears  to  be  part  of  the 
ERDA-ABS  project  "Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing of  Greenhouses  and  Rural  Sesidences" 
being  administered  through  the  U8DA-ARS 
Rural  Housing  Research  Unit  in  Oenison, 
South  Carolina.  ARS-Clemson  notified  ARL 
(letter  dated  March  31,  1976)  at  proposal 
acceptance. 

The  gist  of  this  proposal  was  to  modify  one 
of  the  existing  attached  greMihouse  chambers 
at  ERL's  main  laboratory  buUdlng  to  Isolate 
It  and  adjacent  office  spaces  from  the  Labora- 
tory's total  energy  environmental  control  sys- 
tem. The  greenhouse  chamlier  would  be  used 
as  a  solar  collector  for  the  office  spaces  as  well 
as  for  food  production.  An  evaluation  would 
be  made  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping such  units  for  residential  appUca- 
tlons  to  save  on  foasU  fuels,  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  and  make  some  contribution 
to  food  supply, 

ERL's  present  scale  of  effort  in  these  solar 
energy  related  activities,  supported  by  the 
various  smaU  grants  and  by  the  Universtty'* 
own  funding,  is  approximately  at  the  follow- 


ing annual  level:  30  man-months  engineer- 
ing; 12  months  attached-chaml>er  horticul- 
tupe;  3  months  architecture:  24  months 
graduate  research  assistance:  24  months 
technical,  shop  and  construction  assistance: 
and  11  months  of  administrative  and  clerical 
support . 


FETAL  EXPERHifENTATION:   A 
DISSENTIKG  VIEW 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  7724.  the  National  Research  Service 
Awards  and  Protection  of  Human  Sub- 
jects Act,  now  Public  Law  93-348,  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  I>epartment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
funding  in  whole  or  part  any  research  or 
experiment  to  be  performed  upon  a  liv- 
ing fetu.^  or  infant.  This  amendment  was 
modified  by  a  perfecting  amendment 
which  made  the  ban  only  temporary, 
pending  study  and  recommendation  of  a 
Commission.  Thus  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research,  has  completed  its  re- 
port on  fetal  experimentation. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  place  in  tlie 
Record  the  dissenting  views  of  a  member 
of  that  Commission,  the  distingtiished 
professor  of  law,  David  W.  Louisell.  In 
its  eloquence,  its  insistence  upon  the 
rights  of  all  human  beings,  and  its  im- 
passioned pleas  for  human  experimenta- 
tion guided  by  principle.  Professor 
Louisell's  statement  is  a  remarkable 
document,  and  I  have  written  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  to  urge  that  Professor 
Louisell's  opinions  be  given  serious  and 
favorable  consideration, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Louisell's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DrssENTiNc  Statement  ot  Commissiontk 
DAvm  W.  LouiSELi, 
I  am  compelled  to  disagree  with  the  Com- 
mission's Recommendations  (and  the  reason- 
ing and  definitions  on  which  they  are  based) 
Insofar  as  they  succumb  to  the  error  of 
sacrlflcUig  the  Interests  of  innocent  human 
life  to  a  postulated  social  lieed.  I  fear  this  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  Recommendations  5 
and  6.  These  would  permit  nontherapeutlc 
research  on  the  fetus  in  anticipation  of  alMr- 
tlon  and  during  the  abortion  procedure,  and 
on  a  living  infant  after  abortion  when  the 
infant  i«  considered  nonviable,  even  though 
such  research  is  precluded  by  recognized 
norms  governing  human  research  in  general. 
Although  the  Commission  uses  adroit  lan- 
guage to  minimize  the  appearance  of 
violating  standard  norms,  no  facUe  verbal 
formula  can  avoid  the  reality  that  under 
these  Recommendations  the  fetus  and  non- 
viable infant  wUl  be  subjected  to  non- 
therapeutic  research  from  which  other 
humans  are  protected. 

I  disagree  with  regret,  not  only  because  of 
the  Commission's  zealous  efforts  but  also 
because  there  is  significant  good  in  its 
Report  especially  Its  showing  that  much  of 
the  research  in  this  area  is  therapeutic  for 
the  individuals  involved,  both  bocn  and 
unborn,  and  hence  of  unquestioned  morality 
when  based  on  prudent  medical  Judgment. 
The  Report  also  makes  clear  that  some  re- 
search, even  though  nontherapeutie.  la 
merely  observational  or  otherwise  without 
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significant  risk  to  the  subject,  and  therefore 
is  within  standard  human  research  norms 
and  as  unexceptional  morally  as  It  Is  useful 
s.'lentlfically. 

But  the  good  in  much  of  the  Report  can- 
not blind  me  to  Its  departure  from  our 
society ''s  most  basic  moral  commitment:  the 
e:'>sential  equality  of  all  human  beings.  For 
me  the  lessons  of  history  are  too  poignant, 
and  those  of  this  century  too  fresh,  to 
Ignore  another  violation  of  human  integrity 
a.'d  autonomy  by  subjecting  unconsenting 
human  beings,  whether  or  not  viable,  to 
harmful  research  even  for  laudable  silejitific 
purpose.'*. 

Admittedly,  the  Supreme  Courf.5  rationale 
in  Its  abortion  defi-iions  of  1973 — Roe  v.  Wade 
and  Doe  v.  Bolton.  310  U.S.  113.  179— has 
Miven  this  Commission  an  all  but  Impossible 
ta.il<-.  For  many  see  In  that  rationale  a  total 
ne;;atlon  of  fetal  rights,  absolutely  so  for 
the  lirst  two  trimesters  and  siibstantially  so 
for  the  third.  The  confusion  Is  luideroiantl- 
ablc,  rioted  a.";  it  is  in  tiic  Court's  Ujvocalion 
of  the  specially  constructed  legal  fiction  of 
■■potential"  humt^n  life,  it-  ac?eptance  of  the 
notion  that  human  life  must  be  •■meaning- 
i>'l"  in  order  to  be  deserving  ol  legal  protec- 
tion, and  its  resuscitation  of  tiie  concent  of 
partial  human  personhood.  which  had  been 
thought  dead  in  American  society  since 
the  demise  of  the  Drcdd  Scolt  de:.lsion.  Little 
wonder  that  intelligent  people  are  asking: 
how  can  one  v/ho  has  no  right  to  life  Itself 
have  the  lesser  right  of  precluding  experi- 
mentation on  his  or  her  person? 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  there  are  at  least  two 
ccmpelllng  answers  to  the  notion  that  Roe 
and  Doe  have  placed  fetal  experlmeutaiicn, 
and  experimentation  on  uonvlable  inianUi, 
altogether  outside  the  established  protec- 
tions for  human  experimentation.  First,  while 
we  must  abide  the  Court's  mandate  in  a  par- 
ticular case  on  the  issues  actually  decided 
even  though  the  decision  Is  wrong  and  in  fact 
only  an  exerclae  of  "raw  Judicial  power'' 
(White.  J.,  dis.sentlng  In  Roe  and  Doe>,  Ihi.s 
does  not  mean  we  should  extend  an  erroneou.s 
rationale  to  other  situations.  To  the  contrarj-. 
while  seeking  to  have  the  w^rong  corrected 
by  the  Court  itself,  or  by  the  public.'  the 
citizen  should  resist  its  extension  to  other 
contexts.  As  Abraham  Lincoln,  discussing  the 
Dredd  Scott  decision,  put  It: 

••»T)he  candid  citizen  must  confess  that 
If  the  policy  of  the  government  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be 
irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  instant  that  they  are  made.  In 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  In  per- 
sonal actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to 
be  their  own  rulers,  having,  to  that  extent, 
practically  resigned  their  government,  into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal."  (4 
Basler,  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lui- 
coln  262,  268  (1963)) 

Thus  even  if  the  Court  had  Intended  by 
its  Roe  and  Doe  rationale  to  exclude  the  un- 
born, and  newly  born  nonviable  Infants,  from 
all  legal  protection  Including  that  agalast 
harmful  experimentation,  I  can  see  no  legal 
principle  which  would  justify,  let  alone  re- 
quire, passive  submission  to  such  a  branch 
of  our  moral  tradition  and  commitment. 

Secondly,  the  Coiu-t  in  iloe  and  Doe  did 
not  have  before  it,  and  presumably  did  not 
intend  to  pa.ss  upon  and  did  not  hi  fact  pass 
upon,  the  question  of  experimentation  on  the 
fetus  or  born  infant.  Certainly  that  question 
was  not  directly  involved  in  those  cases 
Granting  the  fullest  mtendment  to  those  de- 
cisions possibly  arguable,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  woman's  new-found  constitutional  right 
of  privacy  is  fulfilled  upon  having  the  fetus 
aborted.  If  an  infant  survives  the  abortion 
there  is  hardly  an  additional  right  of  pri- 
vacy to  then  have  him  or  her  kUled  or  harmed 
lu  any  way,  Including  harm  by  experimenta- 
tion Impermissible  under  standard  norms.  At 
least  Roe  and  Doe  should  not  be  assumed  to 


recognize  such  a  rigiit.  And  whil 
unfortunate  language  respecting 
and  "meaningful"  life  Is  though 
imply  a  total  abandonment  o:  in 
all  legal  purposes,  at  least  for 
trimesters  such  a  conclusion  wc 
ly  confront  our  social,  legal,  en 
dltlons  that  I  think  we  should 
it.  To  the  contrary  we  .should 
the   language   was   limited   by 
context  In  wliich  used  and  \va^,  . 
to  effect  a  departure  fiom  the  i: 
man  experimentation  universal! 
at  least  in  principle. 

A    sliorthand    wuy.    developed 
fommi^slon's    rtellberail;jns,    of 
prini.iple    thai    would    adliere    tc 
human    experimental  ion    nGrm- 
>.hoiiId  be  re.?ommendcU  in  plac 
mendatlon  5  Is:  No  research  .sh^ 
mitted  on  a  fe^us  to  be  aborteU 
not  be  permitted  on  one  tn  go  t 
principle  Is  essential  if  all  rf  tl^s 
to  have  the  protect tpu  of  recoj; 
on  humnn  experimentation.  An'j 
vp'^tir.n  viola 'es  the  autonomy  a 
of  the  fetu<.  pnd  even  a  declsior 
abortion   cannot   Justify   igncrl 
There  is  not  only  the  practical 
pos.slbie    ciiange   of   nUnd    by    t, 
woman.   For   me,   the   chief   vice 
mendatlon   5   is   that   it   perm.„ 
hatch  from  human  experimenta 
pies  merely  by  decision  of  a  nali 
review  body.  No  principled  ba.sis 
ception  has  been,  nor  in  mv  iu 
be.  fornuilated.  The  argument  "th 
to  be  aborted    'will  die  anvway 
much.  All  of  us  "will  die  anvway. 
decision  to  have  an  abortion,  'h 
tected  by  Roe  and  Doe  in  the  inU 
privacy  or  freedom  of  i>er  own  bo 
change  the  nature  or  quality  cf 

Recommendation  6  concei-ns 
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called  the  "nonviable  fetus  p.: 
which   \ip   to  now  has   been   k 
law.  and  I  think  by  society  g 
infant,    however    prem.iture.    1 
mendatlon  is  unacceptable  to 
on   appro\al   of  a  national   rev 
makes   certain    Infants    up    to    ._ 
gestational  age  potential   researc  i 
provided  the  mother  who  has  of 
sented  to  the  abortion,  also  con.< 
experimentation  and  the  father 
jected.  In  my  Judgment  all  Infa 
premature    or   Inevitable    their 
within  the  norms  governing 
mentation  generally.  We  do  not  _„ 
aged  dying  to  unconsented  exper;  i 
nor  should  we  the  youthful  dying 

Both  Recommendations  5  and 
additional  vice  of  giving  the 
vested  interest  in  the  actual  e. 
a  particular  abortion,  and  soc.^ 
Interest  In  permissive  abortion  in  _ 

I   would,    therefore,    turn    asld 
proval,  even  in  sciences  name 
by  euphemism  or  other  verbal  dt 
any  unconsentlng  human  being,  _ 
born,    to  harmful    research,    ever 
tended  to  be  good  for  society.  Sci 
poses  might  be  served  by  nonthei 
search  on  retarded  children,  or 
section  of  the  old  who  have 
"meaningful"  lives,  but  such  . 
proposed — at  least  not  yet.  As  _ 
ard  Shaw  put  it  in  The  Doctor. 
"No  man  is  allowed  to  put  his 
the  stove  because  he  de.sires  to 
long  an  adult  woman  will  surviv 
perature  of  500  degrees  Fahrenhe 
ter  how  Important  or  interesting 
ular  addition  to  the  store  of  hu.. 
edge  may  be.  "  Is  it  the  mere  yo 
fetus  that  Is  thought  to  forecio 
protection  of  established  human 
tatiou  norms?  Such  reasoning 
that  a  child  is  less  deserving  of 
than  an  adult.  But  reason,  our  tr 
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the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  *ights  all 
speak  to  the  contrary,  emphasizmg  the  need 
of  special  protection  for  tlae  young. 
Even  It  1  were  to  approach  my 
Commissioner  from  a   utilitarian 
only,  I  would  have  to  say  that  on 
here  I  am  not  convinced  that  an 
buowing  has  been  made  of  the  ne 
noniherapeuiic  fetal  esiperimen 
sclent ;lio  or  social  interest.  The 
reliance   is  on   the  Battclle  Roi-ot 
reiiance  is  mi.splaced.  The  relevant 
sione:  rn.:naaie  was  to  conduct 
Catioii  and  study  of  the  alternati 
for  arhif.-ing  the  i)iir,,oses  of  feta 
(Pub.   Luw   93-343,   July    12.    1074. 
(b) :  N'ttional  Research  Aco) . 

As   Commissioner  Robert  E. 
v,!io  is  sophisticated  in  research  ^ 
poinre^i  out  in  his  Critique  of  th 
Report;    '■The  only  true  objective 
beyond  question,  since  scientists 
analysis  of  the  necessity  for  no: 

fetal  research],  is  to  collect 

analyze  past  research  accompllshm  > 
Che  intenti.on  of  disproving,  not  ^ 
hypothesis  that  research  utilizing 
human   fetus   nonbeneflclally   Is 
I  Italic;     in    original).    The    Battelfc 
seems  to  me  not  jn  accord  with  the 
fcloiiai  ijvtention  in  that  it  pro 
viewpoint   opposite   to   that  quote  1 
really  an  effort  to  prove  the 
of  nontherapeutlc  research.  In  any 
that  is  its  ptirpose,  it  fails  to  achi 
most  of  what  it  claims  to  have 

sary   coiiid    be   Justified   as    ^ 

search  or  at  least  as  non-invasive  of 
(e.g.,  probably  amniocentesis).  Ir 
haste  with  which  this  statement 
prepared,  if  it  Is  to  accompany  the 
sion's  report,  rather  than  enlarge  u, 
\  lew.''  now  I  refer  both  to  the  Cook* 
and  the  Batielle  Report  itself  both 
I  am  informed  will  be  a  part  of  or 
to  the  Commission's  Report. 

An  emotional  plea  was  made  at 
mission's  hearings  not  to  acknow 
tations  on  experimentation  that 
hiblt  the  court-granted  permissive 
However,  until  its  last  meeting,  I 

Commission  for  the  most  part  a 

slsted  the  temptation  to  distort  lt< 
by  pro-abortion   advocacy.  But  at 
meeting,  without  prior  preparatloi 
cusslon.  It  adopted  Recommendatlo  i 
motive  of  research  on  abortion 
This  I  feel  Is  not  germane  to  our 
prudent  and   certainly  was  not 
considered. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
sion  should  urge  lifting  the  moratorium 

fetal  research  as  stated  in 

16.  To  the  extent  that  duration  of  . 
torlum  Is  controlled  by  Sec.  213  of 
tlonal  Research  Act,  the  subject 
our  control   and  we  ought  not 
thority  that  is  not  ours.  This  Is 
for  us  and  not,  ultimately,  for 
istratlve   official,   but   for   Congress 
American    people    as    a    democratic 
really  intend  to  withdraw  from  the 
nonviable  infant  the  protection  of  , 
llshed   principles   governing   humar 
mentation,  that  action  I  feel  sh 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
the  absence   of  a  practical   way 
national  vote   Assuming  that  any  . 
atlve  voice  is  adequate  to  bespeak 
and  drastic  a  change  In  the  public 
phy  of  the  United  States.  It  could 
the  voice  of  Congress.  Of  course 
reason  why  the  Secretary  of  DL.. 
immediately  make  clear  that  no 
need  stand  in  fear  of  therapeutic 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  the  Commission's 
work  has  achieved  some  good  resul  s  In  re- 
ducing the  possibilities  of  manlfes  abvises 
and  thereby  according  a  measure  ol  protec- 
tion to  humans  at  risk  by  reason  of  Research. 
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That  It  has  not  been  more  successful  is  in 
my  judgment  not  due  so  much  to  the  Com- 
mission's fallings  as  to  the  harsh  and  per- 
vasive reality  that  American  society  is  itself 
at  risk— the  risk  of  losing  its  dedication  "to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal".  We  may  have  to  learn  once  again 
that  when  the  bell  tolls  for  the  last  rights  of 
any  human  being,  even  the  politicully Weak- 
est, it  tolls  for  all. 
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GENOCIDE    TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  back 
in  1948.  even  before  Uie  adoption  of  the 
genocide  convention,  166  organizations, 
representing  a  quarter  of  a  billion  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world,  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  to  outlaw  mass  murder. 
Yet  to  this  day  the  Senate  has  refused 
ratification. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
a  national  organization  of  more  than 
•250,000  members  devoted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  stronglv  sup- 
ports ratification. 

Basic  pei-sonal  liberties  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  any  provision  of  a  treaty.  The  conven- 
tion does  not  supersede  State  laws  nor 
lequire  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  international  tiibu- 
nal  that  might  be  established  to  iw  per- 
sons accused  of  genocide. 

Tlie  convention  is  a  measuie  that  may 
save  millions  of  lives  in  the  days  ahead. 
No  one  can  say  whetlier  or  not  genocide 
will  again  threaten  the  peace,  but  en- 
forcement of  the  convention  will  give  the 
world  a  means  of  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing such  a  threat  should  it  arise 

Former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
.said  in  1968: 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
t>  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  In- 

•itcad  we  may  well  be  the  last. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  express  support 
and  urge  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Tieaty. 


If  this  is  not  enough  of  an  insult  to  the 
people  and  a  disregard  for  our  way  ol 
life,  the  House  Commerce  Committee  has 
agreed  to  legislation  that  will  decrease 
the  price  of  new  oil  and  raise  the  price 
of  old  oil  to  a  regulated  price  at  aljout 
$8.50  per  barrel.  Taken  together  with  the 
action  that  the  House  has  passed,  this 
would  cause  our  domestic  production  to 
decline  even  further  than  it  has  and 
lower  supplies  to  a  mere  trickle  of  what 
we  now  have. 

I  agree  that  this  is  conservation,  altieit 
in  a  shotgun  fashion,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  realistic  way 
to  approach  the  problem.  We  need  to  In- 
crease our  domestic  supplies  and  relia- 
bility of  our  own  production.  We  need 
to  release  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
for  production.  We  need  to  encourage  re- 
search for  new  energy  and  increase  pro- 
duction of  old. 

Just  what  does  this  new  legislation  ac- 
tually boil  down  to?  Meaningless  quotas 
is  the  keystone  of  the  measure.  A  vir- 
tually nonfunded  energy  trust  fund  to 
further  research.  Penalties  on  automo- 
bile companies  which  fail  to  meet  estab- 
lished mileage  standards  that  they  prob- 
ably would  have  met  anyway  due  to  the 
pressures  of  the  marketplace.  Tax  cred- 
its for  conversion  to  other  energy  sources. 
And  taxes  on  business  use  of  oil  that  ex- 
empts utilities,  transportation,  and  a 
host  of  other  users. 

Our  task,  Mr.  President,  is  as  great  as 
ever.  By  default,  \hst  President  is  going 
ahead  with  his  program  and  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Senate  to  attempt  to  find  solu- 
tions and  compromises  that  the  public 
will  accept  and  that  will  show  the  world 
that  we  are  Indeed  concerned  about  dwin- 
dling supplies.  American  Ingenuity  has 
long  been  respected.  We  must  show.  If 
only  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  able  to 
solve  our  own  problems.  It  is  time  to 
get  on  with  it  as  swiftly  as  possible. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(In    the    Supreme    Coiu-t    of    the    State    of 

Oregon,  In  Banc] 
Warren  Deras  v.  Clay  Myers,  Secret.\ry  of 
State  or  the  State  of  ORrooN.  Appellant 

AND  CROSS-ReSPONDKNT 


In      part: 


Judgment 


HOUSE  ACTION  ON  ENERGY  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURE  LIMITS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
has  flnaUy  completed  Its  action  on  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Act 
of  1975  and  the  overwhelming  Democrat 
majority  Is  hailing  it  as  a  great  leap 
forward  and  a  basic  foundation  for  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Others  have  caUed 
It  meaningless,  nonpolicy,  and  a  marsh- 
mallow. 

No  matter  what  any  of  us  call  this 
highly  touted  and  long-awaited  legisla- 
tion, it  is  a  mere  shadow  of  what  could 
nave  been.  The  public  must  certainly  be 
disappointed  at  this  toothless  measure. 

The  Senate,  Mr.  President,  must  now 
take  a  very  responsible  attitude  to  weld 
more  meaningful  action  onto  this  weak 
structure.  The  bill  does  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  encourage  domestic  production 
and  little  to  hold  down  present  consump- 
tion levels.  The  so-called  heart  of  the 
0111  is  to  impose  Import  quotas  which  are 
roughly  equal  to  the  amount  we  are  now 
importing.  Even  If  this  should  be  efifectlve 
in  the  future,  all  It  accomplishes  Is  a 
decrease  In  supplies  without  taking  Into 
account  the  special  needs  of  many  Amer- 
icans Chaos  at  the  pump  and  cold  homes 
is  no  long-term  answer. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14  the  supreme  comt  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  handed  down  a  decision  striking 
down  campaign  expenditure  limits  Im- 
posed by  the  legislature  of  ttiat  State  on 
political  campaigns  as  unconstitutional. 

The  case  in  point,  Warren  Deras 
against  Clay  Meyers,  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  is  most  interest- 
ing in  that  the  questions  raised  by  the 
plaintiff  are  almost  exactly  the  same 
questions  being  considered  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  a  suit  that  I  and  a  number 
of  others  have  filed  In  order  to  test 
the  constitutionaUty  of  the  campaign  re- 
form measures  we  passed  last  year. 

In  Oregon,  too,  the  legislative  branch 
moved  with  dispatch  to  give  the  people 
"reform"  In  the  wake  of  Watergate.  The 
question  of  constitutionality  was  never 
seriously  debated:  and  as  a  result,  we 
now  have  a  decision  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon's highest  court  suggesting  that  the 
reformers'  zeal  may  have  gotten  the  best 
of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ore- 
gon opinion  in  this  case  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  I  think  man.v  will  find  it  both 
interesting  and  histnictive. 


Appeal  from  Circuit  Court,  Multnomah 
•  County. 

CUfford  B   Olsen.  Judge. 
Argued  and  submitted  February  7,  1973 
Lee    Johnson,    Attorney    General,    Salem 
Hi-guerl  the  cause  and  filed  briefs  for  appel- 
lant and  cross-respondent. 

Wanen  Deras,  Portland,  argued  the  cause 
and  Hied  briefs  pro  se. 

Kenneth  J.  Guido.  Jr.,  Washington.  D.C., 
and  Cnarles  H.  Habernlgg,  Marcus  Wood,  and 
Rlv9s,  Bonyhadi  &  Driimmond,  Portland, 
filed  a  brief  amicus  <urlae  representine 
Common  Cause. 

Morton  A.  Winkel,  Portland,  filed  a  brief 
amicus  curiae  representing  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Oregon,  Inc. 

Hans  A.  Linde.  Eugene,  filed  a  brief  amicus 
furlR©   representing    the   Oregon    Newsppper 
Publishers  Association. 
O'Connell,  C.  J. 
Affirmed      iu     pan;      revi-rsed 
remanded. 
O'Connell.  C.  J. 

Plaintiff  seeks  a  declaratory  j..„^...^.,. 
holding  unconstitutional  ORS  260.027  and 
OR8  260.154  which  limit  the  amounts  which 
may  be  expended  in  support  of  or  In  opposi- 
tion to  candidates  for  public  office  in  Oregon 
Plaintiff,  a  candidate  for  State  Representa- 
tive, who  wished  to  expend  funds  on  his 
behalf  and  to  support  and  oppose  the  candi- 
dacies of  others  without  regard  to  the  linuts 
imposed  by  the  .statutes  and  regulations, 
sought  to  have  them  declared  invalid  in- 
fringements upon  his  rights  to  free  expren- 
slon  and  equal  protection  of  law  guaranteed 
by  the  Oregon  and  federal  constitutions. 
Defendant,  as  Secretary  of  State,  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  statutory 
scheme  under  attack. 

The  circuit  court  entered  a  decree  holding 
unconstitutional  ORS  260.154,  which  limits 
the  freedom  of  anyone  to  expend  funds  In 
stipport  or  opposition  of  a  candidate  without 
the  candidate's  consent,  but  upholding  as 
constitutional  ORS  260.027,  which  limits  the 
amount  of  expenditures  in  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  a  candidate.  Defendant  appeals 
from  that  part  of  the  decree  declaring  ORS 
260.154  tmconstltutional.  Plaintiff  cross- 
appeals  from  that  part  of  the  decree  declar- 
ing ORS  260.027  constitutional. 

ORS  280.027(1)  provides  as  follows: 
"(1)  No  political  treasurer  or  combination 
of  political  treasurers  shaU  make  or  author- 
ize  any  expenditure  that  wIU  cause  the  total 
amount  expended  in  support  of  or  opposition 
to  a  candidate  to  exceed,  with  respect  to 
any  primary,  general  or  other  single  election : 
"(a)  For  congressional  and  state-wide  of- 
fices, 16  cents  times  the  number  of  registered 
voters  eligible  to  vote  for  the  office  on  the 
date  of  the  previous  general  election; 

"(b)  For  all  other  offices  except  legislative 
offices.  25  cents  times  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  eligible  to  vote  for  the  office 
on  the  date  of  the  previous  general  election 
or  $1,000.  whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(c)  For  the  offices  of  State  Senator  and 
State  Representative,  25  cents  times  the  aver- 
age number  of  registered  voters  on  the  date 
of  the  previous  general  election  In  aU  of 
the  senatorial  and  representatii-e  dtetrlcts 
respectively,  in  the  state  " 
ORS  300.1S4  provides: 
"(1)  No  person  or  poUtlcal  committee  shall 
make  expenditures  In  support  ot  at  in  op- 
position to  s  candidate  except  the  caiuU<Ut» 
or  an  opposing  candidate.  However,  a  panon 
or  political  committee  may  make  expendi- 
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tiires  In  support  of  a  candidate  U  the  consent 
of  the  candidate  is  previously  obtained,  or 
In  opposition  to  a  candidate  if  the  consent 
of  one  or  more  other  candidates  for  the  same 
office  Is  previously  obtained. 

"(2)  A  person  or  political  committee  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
in  support  of  a  single  candidate,  or  In  opposi- 
tion to  one  or  more  candidates  with  the 
consent  of  a  single  candidate,  is  not  subject 
to  ORS  260.035  to  260.162  but  such  contribu- 
tions and  expeiidltures  are  conclusively 
deemed  to  be  those  of  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf  thf  y  are  made. 

■•(3)  Any  person  or  political  coniiuiitee 
other  than  a,  person  or  political  committee 
described  in  aubsectiou  (2)  of  this  section 
which  receives  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
peudliures  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
a  candidate  with  his  consent  or  the  consent 
of  any  opposing  candidate  Is  subject  to  ORS 
2u0.035  to  260.162.  Ail  expenditures  by  any 
Fxich  person  or  candidate  shall  also  be  con- 
sidered to  be  contributions  to  and  expendi- 
tures by  the  candidate  who  has  consented 
to  them  and  shall  be  reported  by  the  candi- 
date as  well  as  by  the  person  or  comnuttee 
making  the  expenditures. 

"(4)  Expenses  Incurred  by  a  person  or 
political  committee  on  behalf  of  more  than 
one  candidate  shall  be  allocated  between 
such  candidates  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

•■<5)  Expenses  incurred  by  a  political  com- 
mittee, not  allocable  to  any  particular  can- 
didate or  candidates,  Including  expends  in- 
curred in  solicitation  of  funds  Intended  to 
be  contributed  to  candidates  to  be  desig- 
nated later,  shall  not  be  considered  expendi- 
tures In  support  of  a  candidate  for  purposes 
of  subsection  <1)  of  this  section  or  ORS 
260.037." 

Stated  In  condensed  form,  ORS  260.027 
imposes  a  monetary  limit  upon  the  total  ex- 
penditures that  can  be  made  in  support  of 
or  in  oppoeltlou  to  a  candidate  for  public 
office.  ORS  360.154  prohibits  any  expenditure 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  candidate 
unless  the  person  making  the  expenditure  is 
a  candidate  or  is  acting  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  tlie  candidate.  To  enforce  these 
moneury  limits,  authority  to  make  the  ex- 
penditures Is  vested  in  a  "certified  political 
treasurer"  who  may  be  the  candidate  himself 
or  a  person  designated  by  the  candidate,  or 
the  treasurer  of  a  "political  conunittee."  > 

The  parties  are  in  agreement  that  ORS 
360.027  and  ORS  260.1M  are  so  Interwlned  lu 
a  single  legislative  scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  campaign  expenditures  that  they  must 
stand  or  fall  together. 

It  U  generally  recognized  that  limits  upon 
candidate  expenditures  are  for  the  most  part 
unenforceable  unless  coupled  with  candidate 
control  over  the  activities  of  those  who 
would  support  blm  or  oppose  his  rivals.  For 
this  reason,  we  agree  with  the  parties  that 
the  legislature  Intended  to  enact  a  single 
scheme  embodied  In  the  two  statutes.' 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  the  initial  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  legislature  may  exercise 
Its  authority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions'  by  limiting  the  rights  of  Individual 
citizens  to  spend  money  In  an  effort  to  per- 
suade their  fellow  citizens  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  electoral  candidates  without  vio- 
lating the  prohibitions  contained  in  Article 
I,  f  i  8  and  26  of  the  Oregon  Con.stltution.> 

Article  I,  t  8,  provides: 

"No  law  shall  be  passed  restraining  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  or  restricting  the 
right  to  qwak.  write,  or  print  freely  on  any 
subject  whatever:  but  every  person  shall  be 
reqwnslble  for  abuse  of  this  right." 

Article  I,  1 36,  provides: 

"Mo  law  shall  be  passed  restraining  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  State  from  assembling 
together  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  consult 
tor  tlieir  fmmnion  good;  nor  from  instructing 
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their  Representatives;  nor  froi  i 
the   Legislature   for    redress 
(sic)."' 

If  we  hold  that  either  of 
of  the  Oregon  Constitution 
the  statutes  in  question,  it  wo 
be  neu'essary  to  discuss  the 
erai    constitution    ^Plrst 
cau.sc  iti  auc-h  ca.se  it  would 
play. 

Ddieiidant  coticedeo  tliat  th 
stricr  freedom  of  expression  bii 
that  the  restrictions  are  only 
or  "noniinal."  Tlii3  la  a  purt  of 
which   is   predicated    upon   the 
freedom  of  expression  and  ot. 
tional   ireedoms  mitsi   be 
valid  legislative  objectives  and 
outweighs  the  former,  the  co:is 
yield.  It  is  as.->erted  that  since 
of  free  speech  under  the  statu 
nominal"  a.s  compared  to  tlie 
to  m-xllfy   our  campaign   in 
troUing    campaign    expenoitur 
stitutloual  prohibUion.s  are 
is  contended  that  thi.s  result  c 
not  only  under  the  "balancing 
by  the  application  of  the 
est"  test  under  which  legislatlcji 
as  valid  only  to  the  extent 
sary  to  support  a  compelling 
interest.  Whether  logic  will  per 
osltion   that   an   unqualified 
prohibition  against  law 
of  expression  can  be  overridden 
rectly  restraining  freedom  of 
question  we   need   not   examln  ; 
that  a  process  of  weighing  cons 
tere.sts  against  legislatively 
can  be  indulged  in.  we  are  of  the 
the  public  Interests  served  by 
ORS   260.027   and   260.154    are 
weighed    by   the   citizen    lnter( 
under  Article  I,  SS  8  and  20. 

We  have  not  overlooked 
phatls   upon    the   evils    which 
from  the  unregulated 
paign  funds.  Defendant's 
Integrity  of  government"  Is 
present  campaign  practices  is 
than  a  statement  of  defendants 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
the  uncontrolled  expenditure 
funds.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
any  data  in  the  studies  on 
Itures    discovered    in    our 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
tem  of  government  is  imperllei 
expenditure  of  funds  in  politio  1 
Conceding  for  the  purposes  of 
limitation  and  control  of  camp^I; 
itures  is  of  great  importance 
logue  of  our  social  and  political 
good   It   proposes   to   aci 
weighed  against  the  danger 
rates  in  restraining  our  citizen 
expressing   their   views   on 
public  office.  In  weighing  the^e 
interests,  one  must  recognize 
of  the  electorate's  liberties  of 
opinion  and  assembly  in  the 
of  government  established  by 
federal  constitutions.  These 
termed  the  "cornerstone  of 
so  Important  as  to  require  " 
and  protection  even  from  the 
feet"  of  overbroad  and 
restrictions.  The   "classic 
the  fundamental  nature  of 
presslon  In  our   government 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  his 
Ion  In  Whitney  v.  California, 
376-76.  47  S  Ct  641,  71  L  Ed 
(1927): 

"Those  who  won  our 
that  •  •  •  freedom  to  think  as 
to  speak  as  you  think  are 
sable  to  the  discovery  and  sprea  1 
truth;  that  without  free  speech 
discussion  would  be  futile;  tha 
discussion  affords  ordinarily 
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tection  against  the  dissemination 
doctrine;  that' the  greatest  nr 
dom  Is  an  Inert  people;  that 
slon  is  a  political  duty;  and  that 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  th 
government.   They   recognized 
which   all  hiunan   institutions 
But  they  knew  that  order  cannot 
merely  through  fear  of 
infraction;  that  it  is  hazardoiis 
age    thought,    hope    and    imagins 
fear  breeds  repression;  that 
hate;  that  hate  menaces  stable 
that  ilie  path  of  safety  lies  in  the 
to   discu<!s   freely   supposed 
proposed  remedies;  and  that  the 
edy  for  evil  counsels  is  good  one; 
in  tlie  power  of  reason  as 
public  didcus-sioii.  tliey  eschewed 
erced  by  law— the  argument  of 
worst  form.  Reco^nii-;i;ig  the 
annles  of  goverinng  n^3joritie^, 
cU  the  Constitution  so  that  free 
assembly  should  be  guaranteed 

If.  as  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
very  .structure  of  our  government 
ireedom   of   expression,   its   direc 
roe.U  by  statute  can  fee  justificc , 
only  ty  purposes  rising  to  the 
portance  cf  the  preservation  of 
iiicnt    itself.'    None   of   the   legls: 
put  forward  by  defendant  in 
230.154  and  ORS  260.027,  even  If 
in  fact  be  served  by  svich  a 
rise   to  anything  resembling 
magnitude. 

First,  we  cannot  accept 
that  the  prohibition  in  the 
expenditures  without  consent  of 
date    constitutes    a    mere    "inc!' 
"nominal"    restriction    on 
fe.ndant  deems  the  restriction 
cause  it  does  not  prohibit 
ances,    debates,    press    releases, 
means     of     discussing     Issues 
munlcating   witii   voters."   It  Is 
take  seriously  a  contention  that 
outlets  for  the  expression  of  one's 
political  campaign  in  this  modern 
not    seriously    impair    the    oppo 
communicate  with  the  electorate 
sonal      appearances,     debates, 
releases  are  not  self-generating 
are   to  constitute  a  substantial 
communication,   normally   mone; 
expended  to  make  them  come 

In  any  event,  under  the  best 
stances   a   relatively   snlall 
public    can    be    reached    by 
means  and  thus  the  citizen  who 
carry  his  message  throughout 
seriously  Impeded.  Moreover,   th« 
prohibitions  have  the  practical 
prlving  an  advocate  of  the 
tages,  including  that  of  greater  . 
which  the  written  word  In  various 
over  the  more  transient  media 
appearance. 

Defendant  wo\Ud  have  us  trea 
stitution    as   permitting   the 
cancel    out    these    interests    In 
communication  in  favor  of  the  pt 
est  in  a  better  system  of 
public  office.  Defendant's  argume'm 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
uncontrolled  campaign 
specific  benefits  accruing  from 
designed    by    ORS    chapter    260. 
associated  with  Watergate  are 
the  need  for  renovating  campaigi  l 
ture  practices.  We  fail  to  see  how 
are  relevant  to  the  need  for 
paign    expenditures.    The    "breal 
bribery,  the  "wire  tap,"  the  use 
ment  servants  for  private  polltlca: 
"cover  up,"  the  various  "dirty 
the  other  moral  and  legal 
acterlzlng  "Watergate"  bad  little 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  large  sumi 
were  available  to  a  political  party." 
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Tlie  purpose  of  ORS  260.027  and  ORS 
260.154  was  not  to  limit  contributions  so 
;is  to  strike  at  the  dangers  of  politically 
motivated  burglary,  or  spying,  or  defamation, 
ur  the  other  Watergate  evils,  but  simply  to 
limit  the  expenditure  of  money  for  com- 
niiuiication  purposes  in  a  political  cam- 
Iiaign.  The  legislation  was  aimed  at  the  evils 
deemed  to  arise  from  the  Influential  effect  of 
money,  both  in  the  Influence  which  money 
could  buy  for  the  contributor  aud  the 
greater  exposure  which  money  could  buy  for 
rhe  better  financed  candidate. 

It  is  argued  that  "permitting  a  cnudidate 
to  sattu-ate  the  airways  and  the  press  with 
his  campaign  material  can  result  in  his 
Duying'  an  election  no  less  than  a  candidate 
who  corrupts  the  election  process  directly." 
Tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  a  campaign  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  election.  However,  the 
importance  of  money  as  compared  to  other 
factors  Influencing  elections  is  a  question 
upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  various  scholarly  studies  on  campaign 
financing,  although  recognizing  that  money 
is  a  significant  factor,  point  to  other  factors 
having  an  equal  or  greater  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  elections.  Including  "the  predis- 
position of  voters,  the  issues,  group  support,, 
incumbency,  chances  for  electoral  victory, 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  mass  media, 
and  a  collection  of  other  factors  (religion, 
divorce,  color)."'  Because  these  latter  factors 
are  generally  overlooked  by  the  proponents 
of  controlled  campaign  expenditures,  "the 
Importance  of  money  Is  almost  universally 
exaggerated."  " 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  defend- 
ant's assertion  that  "the  foremost  danger  of 
excessive  money  ••  *  Is  the  'buying'  of  candi- 
dates." Here,  again,  there  is  a  strong  convic- 
tion by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  cam- 
paign financing  that  the  buying  of  candidates 
through  large  contributions  has  not  con- 
stituted a  major  evil  in  elections.'-  For  ex- 
ample. Winter,  Watergate  and  The  Law,  pp.  9, 
14  (1974)  characterizes  the  avaUable  evi- 
dence as  follows: 

"The  available  evidence  doe-s  not  support 
the  view  that  money  li»  more  than  one  of  a 
number  of  factors  affecting  the  electoral 
process  or  that  it  exclusively  supports  a  nar- 
row range  of  ideas  on  public  policy.  •  •  • 

"Matched  against  this  array  of  respected 
scholarship  Is  little  more  than  the  impres- 
sionistic assertion  that  some  kind  of  'correla- 
tion' exists  between  legislative  or  executive 
decisions  and  campaign  contributions.  To 
this  It  may  be  said  that  since  contributions 
are  rarely  given  at  random  or  to  one's  politi- 
cal enemies,  the  existence  of  this  correlation 
is  no  answer  to  the  conclusions  given  here. 
If  anything,  the  fact  that  conservatives  sup- 
port conservative  causes  or  candidates,  or 
that  liberals  support  liberal  causes  or  candi- 
dates, suggests  that  the  candidate  and  causes 
create  [attract]  the  money,  and  not  the  other 
way  round." 

Assuming  that  the  "ptu-chaslng"  of  elec- 
tions and  candidates  by  wealthy  contributors 
is  such  an  evU,  there  is  still  the  question  of 
whether  a  limitation  on  expenditures  would 
serve  in  any  significant  way  to  eradicate  the 
evil.  In  a  study  sponsored  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search, the  view  is  taken  that  "limiting  the 
use  of  private  money  In  election  campaigns 
win  hardly  decrease  the  Influence  of  affluent 
people,  for  direct  access  to  resources  easily 
converted  to  political  purposes  is  concen- 
trated among  various  sectors  of  the  well-to- 
do."  The  study  goes  on  to  observe  that 
"[w]hlle  the  power  of  those  who  rely  on  con- 
tributions wUl  decline,  that  of  at  least  three 
groups  in  society  wUl  be  Increased:  (1)  pres- 
sure groups  which  operate  'issue'  (rather 
than  "political')  campaigns;  (2)  political  ac- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tivlsts  with  free  time,  and  (3)  those  who  con- 
trol the  media.  All  three,  however,  represent 
wealth  In  one  form  or  another."  " 

Defendant  does  not  press  the  contention 
made  in  the  amicus  curiae  brief  of  Common 
Cause  that  limitations  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures can  be  Justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
help  to  equalize  the  advantages  between 
candidates.  However,  in  weighing  the  good 
and  the  evil  in  a  scheme  of  limiting  cam- 
paign expenditures,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  such  limitations  favor  candidates 
with  familiar  names.  Incumbents,  and  those 
with  leisure  time." 

Overarching  all  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions Is  the  inescapable  fact  that  the  limiting 
legislation  closes  or  Impedes  important  chan- 
nels of  communication  on  public  issues  and 
thus  denies  citizens  freedom  of  expression 
where  the  protection  of  that  constitutional 
right  is  the  most  necessary  to  preserve  our 
system  of  government. 

Defendant  asks  us  to  cast  this  constitu- 
tional protection  aside  to  meet  alleged  evils 
which  are  described  in  broad  generalities  and 
unsupported  by  reliable  evidence.  The  in- 
terests described  in  Article  I  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  swept  away  by  this  kind  of 
speculation. 

Defendant  points  to  several  UJ5.  Supreme 
Court  cases  which,  it  is  contended,  are  sup- 
port for  the  view  that  limitations  on  political 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
have  been  held  to  meet  federal  constitutional 
requirement  where  governmental  interests  of 
no  higher  order  than  those  served  In  the 
present  case  were  Involved."' 

Plaintiff  counters  with  the  argument  that 
the  cases  relied  upon  are  distinguishable 
from  the  case  at  bar  on  various  grounds, 
principally  because  the  federal  legislation 
does  not  directly  proscribe  the  means  of  ex- 
pression as  the  Oregon  statutes  do  but  limits 
expression  merely  as  an  incident  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  some  other  legitimate  interest  of 
society. =« 

We  do  not  need  to  decide  whether  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  can  be  so  distin- 
guished from  the  one  before  us.  The  cases 
relied  tipon  by  defendant  were  tested  under 
the  federal  constitution  which,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  is  not  controlling  where  this 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  constitution 
should  provide  a  larger  meastire  of  protection 
to  the  citizen." 

In  addition,  it  is  now  well  established  that 
not  even  a  compelling  state  Interest  In  the 
regtUatlon  of  the  non-communicative  aspects 
of  expression  can  Justify  Infringement  of 
fundamental  rights  when  less  drastic  means 
to  the  desired  end  are  avaUable.  Shelton  v. 
Tuck,  364  US  479,  81  S  Ct  247,  6  L  Ed2d  231 
(1960).  For  example,  the  evils  sought  to  be 
reached  by  ORS  260.027  and  ORS  260.154 
could  be  treated  by  providing  some  form  of 
public  subsidy  for  campaign  expenditures.^^ 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis: 

"•  *  •  If  there  be  time  to  expose  through 
discussion  the  falsehood  and  fallacies,  to 
avert  the  evil  by  the  processes  of  education, 
the  remedy  to  be  applied  Is  more  speech, 
not  enforced  silence.  Only  an  emergency  can 
Justify  repression."  Whitney  v.  Callfomlu, 
supro  274  US  357.  377  (1927)  (Brandeis,  J., 
concurring). 

In  disposing  of  defendant's  contentions 
predicated  upon  balancing  legislative  objec- 
tives against  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
Art.  I,  our  detailed  examination  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  uncontrolled  expenditure  of  funds 
in  political  campaigns  has,  perhaps,  obscured 
the  emphasis  we  intend  to  make  in  disposing 
of  this  case. 

Our  apparent  preoccupation  with  the  com- 
parison of  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the 
statutes  in  question  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
the  recognition  of  a  principle  that  proof  of 
desirable  aud  needful  legislation  is  enough 
to  override  constitutional  mandates.  As  we 
said  at  the  outset,  it  is  possible  that  sound 


analysts  In  the  interpretation  of  constitutions 
does  not  permit  any  balancing  whatsoever 
between  a  constitutional  provision  and  a 
statute  which  directly  impinges  upon  it. 
But,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  even  accept- 
ing the  balancing  test  as  sound,  the  evidence 
adduced  by  defendant  to  show  the  need  for 
the  limiting  statutes  is  so  unsubstantial  that 
his  own  test  is  not  met. 

Plaintiff  further  cross-appeals  from  the 
trial  courts  refusal  to  award  him  attorney's 
fees.  Although  plaintiff  concedes  that  as  a 
general  rule  American  courts  will  not  award 
attorney's  fees  to  the  prevailing  party  absent 
authorization  of  statute  or  contract,  he  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  courts  of  equity  have 
the  inherent  power  to  award  attorney's  fees. 
This  power  frequently  has  been  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  plaintiff  brings  suit  in  a  rep- 
resentative capacity  and  succeeds  In  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  others  as  much  as  his  own." 
We  recognized  this  equitable  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  Gilbert  v.  Hoisting  &  Port. 
Engrs.,  237  Or  130,  384  P2d  136.  390  P2d  330, 
Cert,  denied  376  US  963  84  S  Ct  H35,  11  L 
Ed2d  981  (1964),-''  a  substantially  slmUar 
case  to  the  one  at  hand.  In  Gilbert,  the  plain- 
tiffs sued  the  union  of  which  they  were 
members  to  require  fair  and  democratic 
elections.  We  allowed  the  plaintiffs  attorney's 
fees  at  both  trial  and  appellate  levels  because 
"•  •  •  The  preservation  of  the  democratic 
process  in  the  functioning  of  unions  is  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  concern,  not  only  to  union 
members  but  to  the  public  as  well.  •  •  • 
Those  members  of  the  union  who  In  good 
faith  seek  to  preserve  the  internal  democracy 
of  their  union  should  not  have  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  successful  suit."  237  Or  at  138. 
It  Is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Interest  of 
the  public  in  preservation  of  the  individual 
liberties  guaranteed  against  governmental 
infringement  of  the  constitution  Is  even 
stronger  than  that  present  ih  GUhert.  Cor- 
respondingly, plaintiff  in  this  case,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  plaintiffs  in  Gilbert,  should 
not  be  required  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  this 
litigation  the  benefits  of  which  flow  equally 
to  all  members  of  the  public.  Therefore,  the 
case  must  be  remanded  for  the  determination 
and  award  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

We  hold  ORS  260.027  and  ORS  260.154 
violate  the  prohibition  of  Article  I  of  the 
Oregon  Constitution  and  are  void. 

Therefore,  that  portion  of  the  decree  bold- 
ing  ORS  260.027  constitutional  is  reversed, 
and  that  portion  holding  ORS  260.154  un- 
constitutional is  affirmed.  The  case  Is  re- 
manded for  determination  of  plaintiff's  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees. 

Affirmed   In   part,    reversed    In    part   and 
remanded. 
Tongue,  J.,  specially  concurring. 
I  agree  with  the  result  reached  by   the 
majority,  but  not  with  all  of  the  statements 
made  by  It  In  its  application  of  the  "balanc- 
ing test"  to  the  constitutional  Issues  pre- 
sented In  this  case, 
following  propositions,  among  others: 

In  the  application  of  that  test  the  majority 
relies  not  so  much  upon  previous  decisions 
by  courts  and  upon  recognized  texts  on  con- 
stitutional law  as  upon  statements  made  by 
the  authors  of  various  books  and  treatises 
on  politics,  campaign  financing  and  related 
subjects.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  authorities 
the  majority  seemingly  subscribes  to  the 
"•  ♦  •  the  buying  of  candidates  through 
large  contributions  has  not  constituted  a 
major  evil  in  elections" 
and 

"•  •  •  The  'break-in,'  the  bribery,  the 
'wire  tap,'  the  use  of  government  servants 
for  private  political  ends,  the  'cover  up.'  the 
various  'dirty  tricks,'  and  the  other  moral 
and  legal  deviations  characterizing  "Water- 
gate'  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  large  sums  of  money  were  avaUable  to  a 
political  party." 
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I  cannot  subscribe  to  tbese  propositions. 
The  fact  that  Urge  campaign  contributions 
nuty  not  completely  "buy"  BKWt  candidates 
Is  not  sucnclent.  In  my  opinion,  to  remove 
the  taint  of  Unproper  Influence.  And  the 
large  sums  of  money  not  subject  to  any 
public  accounting  provided  the  means  for 
much  of  the  attempted  "cover  up"  which  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  shame  of  Watergate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  result  reached  by  the 
majority  is  Inescapable  without  the  neces- 
sity of  embarking  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
question  whether,  as  stated  by  the  majority, 
"assuming  that  the  'purchasliig'  of  elections 
and  candidates  by  wealthy  contributions  U 
such  an  evil."  a  "limitation  on  expenditures 
would  serve  In  any  significant  way  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil." 

Under  the  terms  of  ORS  2(i0.1S4  no  citizen 
would  be  permitted  to  even  buy  post  cards 
and  stamps  to  mail  to  his  friends,  to  his 
customers  or  clients,  or  to  others  in  the 
same  occupation,  business,  church  or  other 
organization  in  support  of  or  opposition  to 
a  candidate  unless  the  consent  of  a  candidate 
has  first  been  obtained.  Clearly,  this  is  an 
Invalid  limitation  upon  the  constitutional 
right  <rf  freedom  of  expression  and  one  that 
cannot  be  Justified  as  ••nominal"  or 
"Incidental." 

As  stated  by  the  majority,  "the  parties 
are  in  agreement  that  ORS  260.027  and  ORS 
200.154  are  so  intertwined  In  a  single  legisla- 
tive scheme  for  the  regulation  of  campaign 
expenditures  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together." 

It  follows  from  this  agreement  by  the 
parties  that  because  ORS  260.1S4  U  Invalid 
we  must  also  Invalidate  ORS  260.027  as  pan 
of  that  "single  legislative  scheme."  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  legislature  may  impose 
no  regulations,  restrictions,  or  limitations 
upon  the  financing  of  political  campaigns. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  ORS  260.027,  260.035-260.037. 

•See   ORS    174XM0    (3). 

*  Unlike  the  Congress  which  is  dependent 
for  legislative  authority  upon  a  constitu- 
tional grant,  the  state  legislative  power  is 
plenary.  Thus  state  legislation  is  vaUd  un- 
less contrary  to  consUtutkxial  limiUtlon. 
Jory  v.  Martin.  153  Or  278.  285.  56  F2d  1093 
(1936). 

<Tbe  amicus  brief  of  Common  Cause  ar- 
gues that  ORS  200.164  and  260.027  should  be 
construed  to  regulate  "the  contributions  re- 
ceived and  eaq>endltures  made  by  members 
of  their  (candidates]  official  f^mji^i^  or- 
ganizations only  •  •  •  ,"  thus  avoiding  the 
constitutional  problems  raised  If  the  statutes 
are  construed  as  Umltlng  all  contribution 
and  expenditures.  We  find  no  basla  for  the 
conttructloD  urged  by  Common  Cause.  The 
sUtutas  Clearly  draw  within  the  regulatory 
net  all  those  who  would  make  contributions 
or  expenditures  for  public  office,  regardless 
of  their  eonnection  to  a  candidate. 

'  The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  binding  \ipon  the 
states  through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
similarly  provides: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  • 
abridging  the  treedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
preoa:  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  peUtion  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grlevancca." 

•The  amicus  ciirlae  brief  for  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  argues 
that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would 
neeeesarlly  be  Incompatible  with  the  constl- 
tuUonal  guarantee:  "Of  necessity  the  Issue 
must  be.  to  paraphrase  the  constitutional 
words,  whether  the  Oregon  Legislature  in 
enacting  OBS  260.027  and  200.154  has  passed 
a  law  restraining  the  ftee  expression  of  opin- 
ion, or  restricting  the  right  to  speak,  write, 
or  print  freely  on  any  subject  Whatever,  or 
restraining  Oregonlans  from  assembling  to- 
gether to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to 
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somet  mes 


Instruct  that  Representatives, 
for  redress  of  grievances.  No 
•tests'  are  needed,  nor  are  they 
far  as  they  suggest  that  if  th« 
can  persuade  the  court  of 
of  its  law,  the  law  Is  const... 
latures  by  hypothesis  consider 
adopt  desirable  and  even  nece 
respective    of    whether    Judge 
agree  or  disagree  with  that  le; 
ment.  It  Is  the  very  purpose 
of  constitutional  limitations 
enactment    of    laws     that    — __ 
Judges  may  both  deem  de.slrab  e 

'  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Su 
254.  270.  84  S.  Ct.  710.  11  L.  Ed.  . 
-  See  Gitlow  V.  New  York.  268 
625.  69  L.Ed.  1138  (1925). 

""The  Watergate  brealc-in   _ 
from   the    Republicans'   having 
cash.'  While  campaign  money 
break-in.  the   Individuals   Invc 
happen  upon  the   scheme  wh 
for  ways  to  spend  excess  cash.  T 
and  inclination  to  embark  on 
tailings  was  established  it 
campaign  and  its  supply  of  ._. 
Watergate  and  The  Law,  p.  14 
tion  omitted). 

'"Alexander.  "Links  and  _ 
American  Parties  and  Party  _ 
Arnold    J.    Heldenhelmer.    ed.. 
Political  Finance:  The 
Organization  and  Election 
dianapolls:  Heath,  D.C.  and 
103-104.  See  also.  Winter,  Cam, 
ing  and  Political  Freedom,  p.  8 
all  the  heat  generated  by  allei 
private  campaign  money,  there 
settled  scholarship  to  support 
denies  that  contributions  som.. 
undesirable  or  even  corrupting 
system  is  without  friction  and 
■system  Involves  money,  whethei 
tion,    welfare    or    campaign    a 
there  will  be  abuses.  Contrary  t 
tlons  so  widely  heard,  however. 
ars  are  generally  in  agreement 
Is  only  one  factor  influencing 
that  Its  Impact  is  not,  on 
decisive  or  harmful." 

"  Winter,  Campaign  Financi 
ical.  Freedom,  p.  2    (1973). 
observes  that  "Horror  stories 
misuse  of  campaign  money  abou|id 
cisely  because  they  horrify,   . 
scure  more  than  they  Illuminate 
"  See  e.g.,  A.  Heard,  The  Cost  o 
(1060),  p.  6:   "And  It  has  beei 
demonstrated  that  he  who  pi 
does  not  [his  emphasis]  alwavs  _. 
at  least  not  hi  politics.  Politician 
more  than  dollars. 

"Contrary  to  frequent 
can  campaign  monies  are  not 

supplied  solely  by  a  small  

cats.  Millions  of  people  now  glv 
Even  those  who  give  several  I 
each  number  In  the  tens  of  . 
'•And  the  traditional  fat  cats 
emphasis]  all  of  one  species, 
common  adversaries.  Big  givers 
portantly  In  both  parties  and  , 
many  opposing   candidates."   A! 
Penniman  and  Winter,  Campaigt 
Two  Views  of  the  Political  or 
tional  Implications,  p.  20  (1971 
any.   Financing  Politics:   Recen 
Wec«on»  pp.  231-233  (1969). 

"•   •   •  May  not  thoee  who 
raise  money  In  large  amounts 
Influence   not   available    to 
that  the  answer  to  thi^ 
simple  one,   we  would   say,     _ 
overly  much."   What   contribute  rs 
raisers    (the   financial    mlddlentn 
begin  with  Is  access  to  centers 
making.  Control  over  money  cer 
it  easier  to  get  in  and  present 
Men  of  wealth,  however,  are  1 
substantial  economic  intere.?t.s 
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provide  them  with  good  access 
not  they  made  contributions.  If 
cant  interest  feels  dlsadvantage4 
these  contributors  want,  they 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
ters   of   great    moment,    where 
interests  In  oiu*  society  are  in  .. 
is  doubtful  whether  control  over 
very  far  with  a  President."  N 
A.  WUdavsky,  Presidential 
egiex    of    American    Electorial 
39-40  (2d  ed.  1968). 

See   also.   Bottomly,   Corrupt  . 
Political  Campaigns,  30  B  U  L  Re 
370  (1950):  The  Brookings 
ing  for   Politics,  p.   7    (Brooking: 
Report  125,  1972). 

"Winter,  Campaign  Financing 
cat  Freedom,  p.   U    (1973).  In 
.should  be  noted  that  the  truly 
examples  of  the  sale  of  political 
cent  time.s  have  been  Illegal  on  o 
and  have  been  totally  outside  the 
political     contributions     and 
which  these  statutes  seek  to  .-^ 
Agnew.s  receipt  of  regular  bribes 
land  contractors,  for  example,  le.. 
port  for  the  regulation  of  political 
because  the  money  was  never  li 
either  its  donors  or  the  recipient 
for  political  purposes,  and  would 
outside  the  scope  of  such  statutes, 
is  true  of  other  notorious 
cha-sing   political   influence  such 
Dome.  etc. 

"Winter,  Watergate  and  The  Li 
21  (1974). 

'^Burroughs  v.  United  States. 
54  S  Ct  287.  78  L  Ed  484  (1933) 
the  Federal  Corrtipt  Practices 
which   limited   expenditures   by 
and  prohibited  contributions  by  c 
was  within  the  power  of  Congre 
reserved  to  the  states  by  Art.  n. 
U.S.  Constitution);   Pipefitters 
No.  562  V.  United  States,  407  US  _, 
2247,  33  L  Ed2d  11  (1972)  (implied 
ing  federal  prohibition  of  political 
tlons  by  union  from  funds  intwlnn 
trlbuted  by  members);  United 
Service  Commission  v.  National 
of  Letter  Carriers,  413  US  648,  93 
37  L  Ed2d  796  ( 1973)   (holding 
constitutionally    forbid    federal 
from  engaging  in  acts  of  poUtica 
ment  and  campaigning) ;   and  B 
Oklahoma.  413  US  601,  93  S  Ct  . 
Ed2d  830  (1973)    (holding  political 
of  state  employees  are 
Ject  to  state  regulation) 

"  The  brief  of  amicus  curiae  for 
Newspaper    Publishers    Associatloh 
gulshes  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
the  present  case  as  follows:  ••Bui 
Cannon  v.  United  States,  290  US  __. 
held  that  enactment  of  the  Peden  1 
Practices  Act  of  1925  was  within 
gated  pov.'crs  of  Congress;  it  did  nol 
the  First  Amendment  claims  at  1 
A  number  of  cases  deal  with  laws 
designed  to  Insulate  from  political 
certain  kinds  of  persons,  e.g.  civil  s< 
ployees.  United  States  Civil  Servlct 
slon  V.  National  Association  of  L  . 
Tiers,  413  U.S.  548  (1973);  Broadric  c 
homa,  413  U.S.  601   (1978),  or  cer 
of  sources  of  funds,  e.g.  union  dues 
fitters  Local  Union  No.  662  ▼ 
407  U.S.  385   (1972),  or 
lated   utilities,   or  banks,   see,  e 
States  V.  First  National  Bank  of 
329  F.  Supp.  1251  (1971).  In  cases 
not  only  must  the  distinction  " 
mind  between  expenditures  made 
ing  a  political  position  and  pollt__ 
butions  to  be  used  by  the  reclplen ; 
he  chooses;  they  also  binge  on  the 
istlcs  and  roles  of  particular  dor. 
whatever  one  thinks  of  the  Hatct 
talned  In  Letter  Carriers,  supra, 
holds  only  that  government  can  re 
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servants  to  refrain  from  active  politics  while 
in  the  clvU  wrvlces  as  one  of  the  otoUgattoni 
of  government  employment.  Its  premise  la 
that  civil  servants  should  carry  out  the  po- 
litical views  of  elected  policy  makers,  not 
their  own  •   •   •." 

It  is  also  significant  that  in  each  of  the 
cases  which  have  upheld  direct  limitations 
upon  political  activity  because  of  its  political 
content,  the  regulation  was  directed  either 
to  an  economic  entity  or  to  a  particular  class 
of  individuals  rather  than  to  individuals.  In 
at  least  two  of  these  cases  the  Supreme 
Covu-t  denied  that  similar  restrictions  upon 
the  political  activities  of  inditHduals  would 
be  permitted  under  the  First  Amendment.  In 
Pipefitters  Local  Union  No.  562  v.  United 
States,  supra  407  US  385,  it  was  noted  that 
unions  may  still  make  donations  out  of  seg- 
regated funds  created  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  their  members.  And  in  Broadrick  v. 
Oklahoma,  supra  413  US  601,  616,  the  court 
expressly  stated  that  the  activities  of  state 
employees  which  were  constitutionally  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  states,  "if  engaged 
in  by  private  persons  would  plainly  be  pro- 
tected by  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments." 

'•This  would  be  true  even  if  our  consti- 
tution contained  the  same  language  as  the 
federal  constitution.  The  difference  in  the 
language  of  the  Oregon  and  federal  consti- 
tutions may  also  be  pointed  to  as  indicating 
an  intention  to  provide  a  larger  measure  of 
protection  to  free  expression  vmder  the  Ore- 
gon Coi.stitution.  The  California  Constitu- 
tion, which  contains  language  similar  to  Ore- 
gon Constitution,  Art.  I,  $  8,  was  so  con- 
strued In  Wilson  v.  Superior  Court  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  119  Cal  Rptr  468,  532  P2d 
116,  120  (1975).  where  the  court  said:  "A 
protective  provision  more  definitive  and  in-j 
elusive  than  the  First  Amendment  is  con- 
tained In  our  state  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  press." 

"See,  D.  Adamany,  Campaign  Finance  in 
America,  pp.  232-233  (1972).  The  statement 
in  text  should  not  be  taken  as  an  expression 
of  an  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  pub- 
lic subsidy  or  Its  desirability,  but  only  that 
it  Is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  effective  as  direct 
restrictions  and  is  less  clearly  subject  to  con- 
stitutional attack. 

For  discussion  of  various  subsidy  proposals, 
see  H.  Wells,  Government  Financing  of  Polit- 
ical Parties  in  Puerto  Rico  (1961);  H.  Wells 
&  R.  Anderson,  Got>emment  Financing  of 
Political  Parties  in  Puerto  Rico:  A  Supple- 
ment to  Study  Number  Four  (1966);  Pen- 
niman &  Winter,  Campaign  Finances,  pp. 
25-22,  69-70  (1971);  Winter.  Watergate  and 
The  Law,  pp.  29-34  (1974) . 

»  See,  Falcon,  Award  of  Attorney's  Fees  In 
Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Litigation, 
33  Md  L  Rev  279  (1973);  Nussbaum,  Attor- 
ney's Fees  In  Public  Interest  Litigation,  48 
N  Y  U  L  Rev  301  (1973);  Note,  24  Hastings 
L  J  733  (1973). 

*"See  also.  Hall  v.  Cole,  412  US  1.  93  S  Ct 
1943,  36  L  Ed2d  702  ( 1973) . 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children 
and  Youth,  the  House  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  EmplojTuent,  Poverty,  and 
Migratory  Labor  held  joint  hearings  cm 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Acts,  S 
626  and  H.B.  2966. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  at  this 
hearing  a  highly  Impressive  and  re- 
spected group  of  witnesses  which  In- 
cluded: Representatives  Pakrkn  Mitch- 
ELL  and  GUNN  McKay;  Dr.  Rhoda  L.  Lo- 


rand,  associate  professor.  Long  Island 
ITolversity;  Dr.  Earl  8.  Schaefer.  profes- 
fessor.  University  of  North  Carolina  av 
Chapel  Hffl;  Dr.  Bettye  Caldwell,  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Early  Development  and  Education:  and 
Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  professor.  Cor- 
nell University. 

Because  our  eubccmmittees  have  al- 
ready received  a  laige  number  of  requests 
for  copies  of  the  testimony.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  each  state- 
ment l>e  printed  in  the  IUicord  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  members  of  the  public  to  review 
carefully  the  testimony  we  received  to- 
day. 

ExHierr  1 
Statement  of  xm  Honohable  Parren  J. 

MrrcHEix 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committees, I  know  that  time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence for  this  hearing.  Therefore,  I  shall 
make  only  a  very  brief  opening  statement, 
so  that  my  colleageus  who  are  to  testify  will 
have  sufficient  time  and  also  to  preserve  as 
much  time  to  respond  to  questions  you  may 
have. 

There  has  been  a  growing  recognition  by 
the  States  of  the  importance  of  schooling 
that  begins  prior  to  the  customary  age  of 
six.  In  the  last  three  decades.  37  States, 
Puerto  Rico  and  American  Samoa  have  given 
State  financial  support  to  kindergarten  pro- 
grams in  the  pubUc  schools.  Nine  States 
(Arizona,  California.  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Is- 
land and  West  Virginia)  have  mandated  that 
optional  kindergartens  be  made  available  to 
all  five-year-olds.  Thirteen  States  have  pro- 
vided support  for  pre-kindergarten  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  HJt.  6702,  the 
"Preschool  ChUdren  Educational  Assistance 
Act."  It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  S150 
million  for  school-based  educational  pro- 
grams for  four-year-old  children  in  the  60 
States  and  outlying  areas.  Each  State's  en- 
titlement would  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  four-year-olds  In  the  State  so  that 
the  ratio  of  the  State's  allocation  to  the  to- 
tal funds  appropriated  woiUd  be  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  the  State's  four- 
year-old  children  to  the  total  number  of 
four-year-olds  In  the  States  and  outlying 
areas.  The  bill  Is  specific  In  detailing  such 
things  as  the  necessity  of  parent  participa- 
tion in  program  planning  and  other  aspects 
which  I  feel  are  necessary  to  insure  qtiallty 
education. 

Educators  In  recent  years  have  Increasing- 
ly become  aware  that  the  early  years  are  the 
critical  years  in  the  development  of  each 
individual.  Studies  of  child  development 
have  concluded  that,  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Bloom 
has  stated,  "To  a  very  great  extent  a  child's 
experiences  at  the  beglnmng  are  critical  de- 
terminants of  his  entire  life."  Dr.  Bloom 
estimates  that  as  much  as  60  percent  of 
mature  Intelligence  is  developed  by  age  four 
and  an  additional  30  percent  between  ages 
four  and  eight.  Similar  findings  have  been 
made  by  Dra.  J.  McVIcker  Hunt,  H.  M.  Skeels, 
Lois-Ellin  Datta  and  others. 

Dr.  Datta  states:  "Before  they  enter  first 
grade,  most  children  have  developed  all  of 
the  basic  motor  skills  they  will  ever  learn, 
many  of  the  linguistic  and  cognitive  skills! 
and  have  established  their  temperamental 
and  social  characteristics."  For  some  chil- 
dren, these  early  years  are  severely  circum- 
scribed by  economic  and  social  handicaps  so 


that  development  is  Impeded  during  the  very 
time  it  should  be  aooelerating. 

When  I  iDtraduoed  my  bill,  some  Members 
expreaaed  confusion  as  to  why  the  bUl  was 
needed.  The  confusion  largely  surroimds  the 
poealblllty  of  a  conflict  between  my  bill  and 
the  Brademas-Mondale  "Child  and  Family 
Services  Act."  As  a  oo-sponaor  of  the  Brade- 
mas-Mondale legislation,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  over  the  perception  of  such  con- 
flict. Therefore,  let  me  attempt  to  more 
clearly  outUne  the  intent  of  the  "Preschool 
Children  Educational  Assistance  Act." 

As  you  may  be  aware,  on  July  1,  1975,  the 
first  phase  of  a  two-phase  consolidation  of 
titles  III  and  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  will  take  effect.  As  you 
may  also  be  aware,  many.  If  not  most.  State 
departments  of  education  which  give  funding 
assistance  to  Innovative  preschool  educa- 
tional programs  do  so  under  the  authority  of 
title  III.  The  funding  of  such  programs  Is 
modest,  but  represents  an  attempt  to  begin 
to  address  the  need  for  early  childhood 
education. 

It  is  now  the  fear  of  many  of  these  depM-t- 
ments  that  the  consolidation  of  titles  III  and 
V  will  bring  pressures  to  bear  on  that  new 
"pooi"  of  funding  (no  longer  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  current  title  III  funding), 
which  will  push  early  chUdhood  education 
programs  out.  The  new  pressures  wiU  be 
legitimate  ones,  for  example,  programs  for 
the  handicapped  and  potentially  ones  with 
more  political  clout  than  early  childhood 
programs. 

The  Brademas-Mondale  bill  wlU.  when 
passed,  effectively  address  the  problem  of 
establishing  early  childhood  programs.  How- 
ever, several  State  departments  of  education 
have  requested  an  "Interim  measure,"  a  bill 
calling  for  modest  funding,  solely  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  to  enable  the  current  level  of  State 
assistance  to  continue  until  the  funding 
levels  of  more  comprehensive  legislation  be- 
come effective. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  programs  funded  by  this  bill  are  educa- 
tional programs,  not  day  care  programs.  As  a 
former  director  of  the  Community  Action 
Agency  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  day  care  programs  run  by  tech- 
nlcaUy  competent,  community  and  private 
organizations. 

Again,  my  bill  can  in  no  way  be  constnied 
as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  a  detraction  from 
the  Brademas-Mondale  •'Child  and  Family 
Services  Act."  I  ftUly  support  the  expeditious 
passage  of  that  bill.  However,  understanding 
as  I  do,  the  time  Involved  in  committee  and 
fuU  House  consideration  of  comprehensive 
legislation,  I  again  urge  your  support  of  a 
short  term,  "one  shot"  authorization  bill. 

Statement  of  Representative  Gxtnn  McKat 
matse  day  casje  isn't  the  answxx 

MUUons  of  women  across  the  United  States 
are  increasingly  breaking  away  from  their 
homes  and  status  as  •'house  wife"  in  aearch 
of  outside  employment.  SUttstlcs  show  tliat 
from  1940  to  1072,  the  number  of  women  In 
the  labor  force  more  than  doubled,  from  13.8 
million  to  32.9  million.  The  number  of  wnr|c- 
Ing  mothers  has  also  increased  from  1.5  mil- 
lion to  almost  13  mllUon.  As  a  result,  todny's 
working  parents  are  faced  with  the  new  re- 
sponstbUlty  of  arranging  adequate  child  care 
for  tholr  youngsters.  It  Is  not  surprising  then, 
that  demands  for  expanded  day  care  and 
other  government  sponsored  chUd  care  pro- 
grams have  recently  been  echoing  through- 
out the  Congress.  The  debate  on  day  care, 
however,  should  not  focus  only  on  freeing 
mothers  for  employment,  but  also  on  the 
consequences  of  institutlonaUzed  care  to 
ChUdren  and  their  famlllea. 

We  are.  undoubtedly,  witnessing  an  Im- 
mense social  Change  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, the  implication  of  this  new  era  to  the 
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iTamUy  and  society  as  a  whole  are  still  un- 
certain and  obacured.  One  of  the  ptroblema 
lies  with  the  lack  of  sufflclent  research  re- 
garding the  family  and  Its  ability  to  with- 
stand' mounting  outside  pressures.  Mach  of 
the  Information  we  do  have  Indicates  that 
the  effects  of  institutional  day  care  centers 
on  children  and  their  families  Is  harmful. 
Yet,  the  social  climate  seems  to  favor  Jump- 
ing rashly  Into  a  nationally  supported  day 
cr.re  program.  Dr.  Craig  Peery,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor for  the  Department  of  Family  and 
Child  Development  at  Utah  State  University, 
has  compared  this  to  using  mr>.sslv3  doses  of 
X-ray  to  treat  tonslUtls.  He  says  we  might 
achieve  ^ome  short  range  benefct^  (like  re- 
ducing pressure  from  militant  mothers) .  but 
20  years  from  now  we  are  likely  to  find  we 
have  created  cancer  in  our  children,  but  this 
time,  cancer  of  the  personality. 

We  should  no  longer  construct  or  evaluate 
policy  for  children's  programs  on  the  basis 
of  tentative  research  and  questionable  as- 
sumptions. Dr.  Edward  Zlgler.  In  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  ad- 
mitted that,  "We  do  not  Know  nearly  as 
much  as  many  experts  say  we  know."  Dr. 
Zlgler  was  a  former  director  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  and  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor of  psychologj'  and  director  of  the  child 
development  program  at  Yale  University.  Dr. 
Dale  Meers.  who  Is  also  a  highly  qualified 
and  widely  recognized  authority  on  day  care 
concurs  with  this  opinion.  He  believes,  "that 
given  the  present  state  of  our  Ignorance 
about  psychiatric  damage,  massive  day  care 
programs  appear  all  too  much  like  Pandora's 
box."  His  advice  to  all  those  who  think  day 
care  Is  unproblematlc  Is  to  review  the  litera- 
ture. (e.g.  Escalona  and  Leltch.  1962;  Skeel.s, 
1964;  Mcv.  Hunt,  1964;  Bloom,  Davis  and 
Hess.  1965:  A.  Freud.  1965) 

Experts  in  the  field  are  far  from  unanimous 
in  their  recommendations  regarding  day 
care.  There  are  those  who  are  not  only  skep- 
tical about  the  alleged  virtues  of  day  care, 
but  who  think  It  Is  harmful  to  both  the 
family  and  child.  Others  are  worried  about 
exorbitant  costs  and  government  Intrusion 
into  personal  liberties  and  matters  concern- 
ing the  family.  For  the  Federal  government 
to  embark  on  an  extensive  program  of  day 
care  now.  given  the  extent  of  controversy 
among  experts,  seems  to  me  unwise  and  pre- 
mature. 

Evidence  of  damaging  implications  does 
already  exist.  Experts  have  claimed  that  ex- 
ceaslTe  emphaals  on  institutionalized  child 
care  may  be  damaging  to  children's  psycho- 
logical development  and  well-being.  Doctors 
say  the  early  years  are  especially  critical 
and  agree  that  for  an  infant,  day  care  has 
more  cons  than  pros.  Dr.  Laakin,  a  faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at 
Downatate  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn,  thinks 
it  la  best  that  a  child  learn  to  trust  one  per- 
son and  Identify  with  one  person  in  the 
early  years.  "Otherwise,  as  a  teenager,  he  may 
not  trust  anyone." 

A  frequently  quoted  source  in  the  field  of 
child  development.  John  Bowlby,  holds  a 
similar  view.  Dr.  Bowlby  works  with  the  In- 
stitute of  Human  Relatlona  in  London  and 
is  President  of  the  International  Association 
for  Child  Psychiatry.  He  maintains  that 
many  of  the  oonunoneet  disturbances  of  at- 
tachment "are  the  results  of  too  little 
mothering,  or  of  mothering  coming  from  a 
suoceaskm  of  different  people."  And  these  dis- 
turbances "can  continue  for  weeks,  months, 
or  years — or  may  be  permanent."  Says  Bowl- 
by. "numerous  direct  studies  make  It  plain 
that  when  deprived  of  maternal  care,  the 
child's  development  is  almost  always  re- 
tarded—physically, intellectually,  and  social- 
ly—and that  symptoms  of  physical  and  men- 
Ul  Ulness  may  appear  .  .  .  and  that  some 
chUdren  are  gravely  damaged  for  life."  One 
example   of  such  mental   illness  to  which 
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Bowlby  refers  Is  anaclltlc  depress 
a  univMsal  phenomenon  that 
when  separated  frcxn  mothers 
preciable  length  of  time  (Spitz 
researchers,  like  Dr.  Eleanor 
rector  of  the  psychiatry  departme 
division    at   Einstein    College,    a! 
Bowlby's  theories  and  suspect  tha^ 
physical  ailments  are  the  result 
anxiety  rooted  In  the  group 
care.  Regarding  day  care  speciflc^ly 
.says,  "Day  care  Is  a  rather  dani  ei 
cedure   which    Is   almost   certain  y 
tensive  and  very  mistaken." 

Studies  by  Dr.  Mary  Alnswort 
of  Psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine,  seem  to 
those  of  Bowlby.  In  a  study 
Hopkins    it    was    found    that    a 
months  in  a  day  care  center.  20 
2  to  3,  exhibited  more  signs  of 
had  a  similar  group  reared  at  hon^ 
worth  was  involved  in  another  st 
dren  in  which  they  took  1  -year 
them    through    separation 
than  9  minutes.  Then,  upon 
episode,  they  found  that  a  si 
of   anxiety    was    experienced    by 
Two  weeks  later  they  subjected  th 
dren   to   the   same   testing   and 
anxiety    levels    even    higher    on 
This  tends  to  suggest  that  the 
experience  anxiety  with  separatloi 
home  environment. 

Results   from   a   study   done 
University  reveal  that  early  day 
rience  :  lay  slow  acquisition  of 
cultural   values.   One   possible 
given  for  this  is  that  substitute  c 
socialization  in  general.  Bowlby 
others    (Blehar,    1973;    Stayton, 
Alnsworth,  1971)  also  suggested 
peated    separations    that    attend 
care  lead  to  disruption  of  the 
relationship,  which  in  turn  hiii< 
ciallzation  process. 

A  child  development  specialist 
College  believes  that  an  infant 
numerous  others  in  a  center 
react  badly  to  large  numbers, 
carry  over  to  later  life  and  cause 
to  adapt  to  group  situations 
also  is  the  fact  that 
readily  take  place  in  instltutiofis. 
always  a  chronic  potentiality  in 
of  children. 

Another  p.sychlatrlst  strongly 
day  care  centers  is  Dr.  Judith 
a  director  of  the  Social  Center 
and  Children  In  Long  Island.  Sb( 
making   an    Infant    adapt   to 
worlds,  the  familiar  home  and 
center.  Furthermore,  developme: 
alies  are  likely  to  occur  In 
extent  that  the  rearing 
from  the  original   "environment 
tlonary    adaptlveness,"     accordli  g 
Bowlby.  The  "environment  of 
adaptlveness"  essentially  means 

A    "common-sense"    Justification 
care  supporters  has  recently 
They  believed  that  children  who 
to  a  variety  of  adults  would 
readily  with  strangers  than 
and  raised  In  the  nuclear  famil 
it  was   found   that  day   care 
more  avoidant  of  strangers.  Two 
Tiaard  and  Tlzard  (1971)  found 
children  reared  In  residential 
more  afraid  of  strangers  than 
children.    Similarly.    Helnlcke 
heimer  (1965)  also  discovered 
separation,  children  were  highly 
persons  they  had  seen  only 
The  clinical  experience  to  date 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  appar^^t 
logical  damage  Incurred  In  earl; 
longed  institutional  care. 

Dr.    Urle    Bronfenbrenner, 
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on.  This  is  Human  Development  and  Family  s 
suffer  Cornell  University,  states  that  as 
especially  mothers,  spend  more  tlmi 
and  community  activities,  chlldrc^ 
tate  to  peer  group  settings.  This, 
fosters  pessimism  about  the  future 
tive  attitude  about  themselves  and 
irresponsibility,  and  antisocial 

Still  other  observers  have  found 
alarming  results.  They  believe  daj 
be  adding  to  the  fragmentation  and 
breakdown  of  the  family  because 
a  substitute  for  the  family.  Day 
away  some  Important  family 
Up  until  recently,  the  emotional 
leal   and   physical  rearing  of 
considered  the  province  of  the 
many   parents   have   left   this 
to  Institutions  such  as  day  care, 
children  are  spending  less  and  less 
f ul  time  together.  This  Is  especiall  r 
cant   because   evidence    shows   tha 
betngE  xYio  grow  up  most  stably 
and  cooperative,  are  those  who 
infancy,    childhood,    and 
had  constant  parental  affection  an< 
in  times  of  stress. 

In  light  of  these  and  similar 
can  we  advocate  support  of  d-iy  can 
more  thorough  research?  Certainly, 
to   probe   deeper   into    these 
family  disintegration  from  day  ca 
we  can  intelligently  decide  to 
Increase  fiuading  for  day  care 
Just  don't  know   enough   about 
of  generalized  Institutional  child  ca 
family  or  futuie  society  to 
port  a  national  program.  Much  of 
dence  we  do  have  suggests  that 
alized  day  care  would  be  harmful  to 
dren  which  it  Is  supposed  to  serve 

I  believe  the  family  should  have 
responsibility  for  child  rearing,  anc 
should   intervene   only  when   the 
unable    to    meet    their    obligations 
David  Crane,  a  psychiatrist  from 
it,  "If  the  family-oriented  school  ol 
loses  the  argument  on  Capitol  Hil 
will  the  vast  majority  of  Amerlcar 
who  strive  to  rear  their  children 
mosphere   of   personal   attention, 
respect,  and  not  consign  them  to 
of  strangers   whose   Interests  are 
business." 

I  realize  that  some  parents, 
gle  parents,  have  no  choice  but  to 
therefore  must  make  some 
child  care.  It  would  be  wise  in  this 
amend  welfare  legislation  to 
er  than  penalize  low  income 
parents  in  particular,  who  wish 
in  their  homes  or  work  only  part 
der  to  care  for  their  children 
care  services  must  be  provided — 
to  institutional  day  care  should  be 
plored.  One  alternative  is  to  have 
adult  family  member  attend  to  the 
their  own  home.  The  value  of  the 
family"  and  in  having  an  aunt, 
or  other  relative  care  for  a  child  cai 
strengthen   the  family  unit.  This 
ment,  although  most  psychologlca 
ficial  to  the  child.  Is  obviously  not 
to  many  families. 

A  similar  approach  receiving 
attention  lately  Is  "family  day  cart 
the  family  day  care  system,  one 
care  specialist  takes  several  childrei 
home  for  half  or  full-day  periods 
od  lessens  the  emotional  strain  of 
environment  and  at  the  same  time 
a  central  figure  for  attachment  and 
I  believe  that  family  day  care  is 
the   child's   experience   in   bis 
because  a  child  has  the  (q>portunlt: 
a  continuous  relationship  through 
with  the  family  day  care  mother 
Available  evidence  indicates  that 
Professor    of     vate  family  day  care  arrangements 
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satisfactory  and  are  much  better  than  critics 
contend. 

What  American  children  need  is  a  combi- 
nation of  good  family  life  and  supplemental 
services  that  help  them  grow  in  a  family  set- 
ting. There  are  many  things  that  can  be  done 
through  the  family.  If  the  family  Is  to  retain 
its  important  place  in  society,  then  we  must 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  Institute  these 
programs  which  reinforce  the  family  and  its 
influence  to  American  society.  The  available 
evidence  indicates  that  home-based  programs 
are  more  economically  feasible,  as  well  as 
highly  beneficial.  We  should  not  be  building 
substitutes  for  the  family.  Good  programs 
bupplcment  the  family,  not  supplant  it. 

Assistance  should  be  made  to  the  family 
to  help  that  person  in  need — Inside  of  their 
own  home.  Scientific  evidence  clearly  names 
the  home  as  the  superior  early  educational 
and  psychological  environment.  Therefore, 
programs  In  which  child  development  aides 
visit  the  child's  home,  work  with  the 
mother,  and  help  her  provide  a  more 
growth-promoting  atmosphere  should  re- 
ceive greater  emphasis.  "Home  Start"  is  one 
of  these  programs.  Aides  supply  through 
home  visits,  educational,  health,  nutritional, 
and  social  services  directed  toward  enabling 
children  participating  In  the  program  to  at- 
tain their  maximum  potential.  The  healthier 
child  care  programs  are  essentially  famlly- 
orlented  and  keep  the  child  In  close  prox- 
imity with  a  home  environment.  Dr.  Bronfen- 
brenner found  that  the  success  of  chil- 
dren's development  progrants  were  positively 
correlated  with  the  degree  to  which  parents 
were  accorded  high  status  and  actively  In- 
volved In  the  program.  When  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  child's  develepoment  was  as- 
sumed by  professionals  and  the  parent  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  role,  the  programs  were 
less  successful. 

Today's  problems  of  child  care  must  be 
investigated  and  researched  to  find  a  more 
suitable,  healthy  approach.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pressiu«  the  American  family  In 
ways  that  will  seriously  threaten  its  ability 
to  function  as  our  society's  primary  sociali- 
zation unit.  We  have  to  learn  more  about 
the  behavioral  aspects  of  families  If  we  are 
to  continue  building  a  viable  and  stable  so- 
ciety for  tomorrow.  There  are  still  some  basic 
questions  about  men's  psychological  and 
social  development,  especially  in  the  family 
context  that  remain  tuianswered.  We  now 
need  this  information  to  meet  the  needs  of 
present,  as  well  as  future  families'  child 
care  problems  and  to  fight  against  famUy 
disintegration.  Therefore,  I  advocate  devel- 
opment of  a  coordinated  research  effort  on 
the  living  patterns  and  needs  of  American 
families  and  households.  We  also  need  to 
Improve  and  develop  as  fully  as  we  can, 
the  science  of  evaluating  these  programs 
To  quote  Dr.  Sheldon  White,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Harvard  University,  "Research 
is  needed  to  more  definitely  understand  the 
potential  and  present  effects  of  day  care  on 
children.  In  Its  absence,  substantial  invest- 
ment in  developmental  day  care  appears 
Inadvisable." 

Statement  of  Representative  Gunn  McKay 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Importance  of  the 
family  is  receiving  renewed  attention  in 
Washington,  as  evidenced  by  these  Joint 
hearings.  Families  are  oiur  most  important 
social  unit  and  it  is  essential  that  we  focus 
our  attention  on  the  problems  which  Inter- 
fere with  healthy  family  life. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  healthy  fam- 
ily. We  have  never  discovered  any  other  way 
to  produce  responsible  human  beings  except 
through  the  famUy.  PamlUes  are  the  most 
significant  stablllzhig  influences  In  society, 
the  most  effecUve  means  of  transmitting 
values,  and  are  the  key  agency  of  socializa- 
tion. The  reason  that  the  family  can  do  the 
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socialization  Job  as  well  Is  because  the  Inter- 
nalization of  certain  fundamental  norms  of 
right  and  propriety  depends  upon  natural 
affection  and  the  need  for  familial  approval 
which  makes  socialization  ultimately  possi- 
ble. When  the  family  breaks  down,  social 
control  by  external  means,  political  and 
social,  becomes  much  more  difficult.  Many 
of  the  .social  problems  we  now  face  are  the 
result  of  famUy  histablUty  and  weakened 
family  ties  and  wUl  not  be  solved  without 
achieving  quality  famUy  life.  The  strength 
of  our  nation  clearly  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  family. 

Sadly,  actual  patterns  of  life  in  America 
today  are  such  that  families  often  come  last 
Present  government  programs  often  tend  to 
fragment  and  undermme  the  family.  Society 
has  dangerously  downgraded  the  most  im- 
port work  of  all— that  of  being  good  parents. 
Fathers  and  mothers  are  spending  less  and 
less  time  with  their  children.  Pour  out  of 
ten  marriages  this  year  will  end  In  divorce.^ 
The  percent  of  chUdren  living  in  divorced 
families  has  almost  doubled  In  the  last 
decade.-  The  result  of  this  family  breakdown 
.is  Increasing  alienation,  negativism,  teenate 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  delinquency 
violence,  youthful  runaways,  crime,  suicide 
and  unhappiness. 

We  must  reorder  our  priorities  at  all  levels 
of  American  society  so  that  families  come 
first.-  This  should  be  a  major  concern  of  all 
institutions— government,  business  com- 
munities, schools,  and  churches.  Most  im- 
portantay,  individual  parents  must  make 
stronger  commitments  to  place  their  fami- 
lies first  in  their  lives.  In  this  reordering 
process,  there  is  a  limit  to  which  the  fed- 
eral government  can  constructively  do  In- 
deed, in  dealing  with  something  as  individ- 
ual and  private  as  the  family,  federal  in- 
volvement should  be  used  with  great  care, 
never  circumventing  essential  family  free- 
doms. There  are,  however,  important  .hUigs 
which  the  federal  government  should  do  to 
assist  and  promote  healthy  famUy  life. 

In  proposing  the  Child  and  FamUy  Serv- 
ices Act,  the  sponsors  are  attempting  to  pro- 
vide solutions  to  Some  serious  problems  fac- 
ing a  number  of  American  families.  There 
is  much  to  commend  In  the  proposal.  The 
statement  of  findings  and  purposes  properlv 
recognizes  that  "the  famUy  Is  the  primary 
and  the  most  fimdamental  Influence  on 
children  "  and  suggests  that  "child  and  fam- 
ily service  programs  must  buUd  upon  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  famUy."  By  cre- 
ating an  Office  of  Child  and  FamUy  Services 
to  admhUster  the  Act  and  to  assume  the 
respoivsibUitles  of  the  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, the  Act  makes  a  useful  reorganiza- 
tion. Coordination  which  could  be  provided 
by  the  proposed  ChUd  and  FamUy  Services 
Coordinating  CouncU  is  badly  needed.  Some 
of  the  service  programs  contemplated— euch 
as  famUy  counselhig,  prenatal  care,  nutri- 
tional services,  treatment  of  various  medical 
physical  and  mental  problems  of  children—^ 
are  necessary.  Also  important  is  the  guar- 
antee of  voluntary  participation  in  programs 
and  the  involvement  of  parents  hi  the  plan- 
ning of  programs. 

Despite  these  worthwhile  proposals.  I  have 
two   basic  criticisms  of  the  bUl.  First,   al- 


though the  toil  professes  to  "buUd  upon  and 
sn  the  role  of  the  famUy,"  several 


strengthei  

features  of  the  bill  are  contraproductrve'to 
this  goal.  I  believe  that  too  often  social  pro- 
grams, in  attempting  to  solve  specific  prob- 
lems, build  substitutes  for  the  famUy  rather 
than  assisting  the  famUy  to  help  the  person 
in  need  when  that  Is  possible.  I  thhik  thU  is 
often  the  case  with  day  care  centers  and 
headstart  programs,  which  receive  heavy  em- 
phasis In  the  bUL 

I  have  aUeady  alluded  to  the  consequences 
of  children  and  parents  spending  less  and  less 
meaningful  time  together.  During  the  first 

Fooinotes  at  end  of  article. 


six  years  of  life,  particularly  the  first  three, 
the  one-to-one  relationship  between  parent 
and  chUd  is  especially  important  for  the 
child's  development.  As  parents  spend  less 
and  less  time  with  their  children,  these  chil- 
dren are  placed  in  or  gravitate  to  peer  grourj 
settings.  These  children  tend  to  be  pessimis- 
tic about  the  liiture,  negative  about  them- 
selves and  friends,  rate  lower  in  respon - 
sibUity  and  lesulershlp,  and  are  more  likely 
to  engage  in  antisocial  behavior.  The  more 
serious  manifestations  are  reflected  in  rising 
rates  of  youthful  ranaways.  school  dropous. 
drug  abuse,  snioide,  delinquency,  vandalism, 
and  violence.' 

Despite  tl'  ip  flndUigs,  the  Act  would  place 
heavy  emp',?..sis  on  progranxs  v.'hlch  take 
children  ciif  of  the  home.  I  realize  that  In 
some  cases  both  parents  may  have  to  work, 
or  the  head  of  a  single  parent  household 
mar  have  to  work,  but  this  should  be  dis- 
couraged when  there  are  still  young  children 
.^t  home.  Already  one  in  three  mothers  with 
children  under  six  are  working  outside  the 
home '  and  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  day  care  centers  doubled  between  196.5 
and  1970."  Welfare  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  encourage  rather  than  penalize 
low  income  parents,  especially  single  parents, 
who  wish  to  remain  in  thPlr  homes  or  work 
only  part-time  in  order  to  care  for  their 
children.' 

To  force  a  mother  from  a  home  where  the 
father  is  already  absent  is  to  invite  further 
costs  to  society  in  delinquency,  crime,  drug 
abuse,  and  remedial  education.*  Day  care 
centers  are  no  substitute  for  the  family  and 
cannot  compensate  for  Inadequate  mothering 
or  substitute  for  continuing  stimulation 
within  the  home.  Programs,  In  which  child 
development  aides  visit  the  child's  home, 
work  with  the  mother,  and  help  her  provide 
a  more  growth-promoting  environment  for 
the  infant,  need  further  exploration.' 

The  commendable  objective  behind  head- 
stait    programs    Is    to    take    chUdren    from 
ecouoinlcally  deprived  homes,  who  have  an 
environmentally    acquired    learmng    disad- 
vantage, and  "catch   them   up'   with  other 
children.  Again.  hoAever.  i,o  remove  the  child 
from  home  at  too  early  an  age   may  have 
more  disadvantages  than  advantages.  Several 
studies  indicate   that  early  school   learners 
actuaUy   drop   behind   other   later   starthig 
students    after    a    whUe.    Many    researchers 
are  now  saying  that  at  a  certain  age,  develop- 
ment at  home  is  more  important  than  an 
educational  development  at  a  school  or  a  pre- 
school  situation.   Dr.   Urle   Bronfenbrenner, 
Professor  of  Human  Development  and  Family 
Studies  at  Cornell  University,  concludes  that 
both  parent  education  and  children  group 
programs  and  home  tutoring  were  unsuccess- 
ful, but  programs  working  with  parent  and 
ciiUd  simiUtaneously,  usuaUy  in  the  home, 
were  quite  successfiU,  The  success  of  the  pro- 
grams were  positively   correlated   with   the 
d^ree  to  which  parents  were  accorded  high 
status  and  actively  Involved  in  the  program. 
When  primary  responsibility  for  the  cbUd's 
development  was  assumed  by  professionals 
and  vhe  parent  relegated  to  a  secondary  role, 
the  Intervention  was  less  effective.i" 

A  second  criticism  is  that  I  do  not  belieVe 
that  the  proposed  legislation  goes  far  enough 
to  elevate  the  Importance  of  the  family  as  a 
unit  in  American  society. 

The  proposed  programs  are  designed  to 
alleviate  some  real  needs  of  some  economi- 
caUy  disadvantaged  chUdren  and  parents,  but 
there  is  insufficient  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
strengthen  families  as  a  whole  throughout  aU 
of  American  society.  In  making  this  criti- 
cism I  realize  that  this  bUl  is  not  intended  to 
solve  all  family  problems,  but  I  do  *.hi»>-  j^j^t 
it  could  be  amended  to  meet  larger  areas  of 
need.  I  make  the  foUowing  reeommendatioos 
to  provide  several  potential  amendments  to 
the  Act  and  to  serve  as  a  springboard  for 
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discussion  of  what  else  can  be  done,  both  In 
and  out  of  government.  Some  of  the  legisla- 
tive Ideas  I  intend  to  incorporate  In  a  bill  for 
introduction  next  year.  Most  of  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  previously  discus.<3ed 
in  the  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children. 

What  is  needed  is  a  national  effort,  a  cam- 
paign if  j'ou  will,  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family.  Congress  could  set  the 
e.xaraple  by  pas.-lng  resolution  declaring  that 
the  family  is  the  most  Important  unit  of  a 
free  .society  and  that  it  is  national  policy  to 
promote  the  stability  and  well-being  of  the 
American  family.  The  federal  governmeiii 
could  seek  to  pcsuade  other  i'.^sUiutions  to 
adopt  policies  conauclve  to  healthy  family 
life.  Other  institutions — churches,  business, 
communities,  sclicols.  media,  civic  groups, 
and  of  course  families — are  essential  to  their 
elfort.  Perhaps  a  national  family  holiday 
would  help  bring  a  proper  focus. 

In  federal  legislation  and  policy,  InsufH- 
cient  priority  is  given  to  the  family,  and  most 
programs  to  help  children  are  not  family  cen- 
tered. In  fact  some  programs,  in  an  attempt 
to  alleviate  problems,  are  hurting  the  family. 
This  needs  to  be  reveried.  I  support  the.  idea 
of  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Child  and 
Family  Development  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (it  would 
assume  the  functions  of  the  rxisiint;  Office  of 
Child  Development). 

The  office  would  serve  c?  an  advocate  for 
the  family  within  the  federal  government. 
As  such,  it  would  have  the  responsibility  to 
monitor  the  impact  of  federal  programs  and 
regulations  on  the  family  and  make  appro- 
priate reports  thereon  to  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  The  Office  would  al.so  be  charged 
with  admialstering  important  family  pro- 
grams and  coordinating  federal  policy  with 
respect  to  the  family.  Ptnally.  the  Office 
would  be  responsible  for  reseuroh  on  family 
problems. 

For  its  part.  Congre:;?  r^hould  also  monitor 
legislation  for  its  impact  on  the  family.  Com- 
mittee reports  should  ihclude  a  discussion  of 
the  effects  of  legislation  on  the  family  if 
there  will  be  a  significant  Impart. 

Schools,  perhaps  with  incentive  from  the 
federal  government,  should  provide  courses 
In  family  education.  We  say  our  schools  are 
to  prepare  our  children  for  life,  but  do  vir- 
tually nothing  to  prepare  students  for  the 
only  role  which  will  be  played  by  nearly 
everyone — being  a  member  of  a  family.  He- 
quired  courses  In  human  development  and 
family  relations  should  be  made  available 
for  girls  and  boys  in  both  junior  and  senior 
high  school. 

Leaders  of  the  advertising  Industry  should 
Join  with  representatives  of  the  mass  media 
to  develop  and  give  wide  exposure  to  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  designed  to  enhance  the 
status  of  families  in  American  life,  to  provide 
concrete  examples  of  family-oriented  activi- 
ties and  programs,  and  to  show  how  much 
activities  can  be  fun  for  both  children  and 
their  parents." 

I  believe  these  actions  would  reap  positive 
benefits,  but  it  mu.st  be  recognized  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  the  federal  government, 
as  well  as  other  institutions,  can  do.  More 
Importantly,  parents  must  make  the  decision 
to  put  their  families  first.  Supporting  as- 
sistance from  other  Institutions,  such  as  gov- 
ernment. iB  necessary,  but  ultimately  the 
greatest  effort  must  be  put  forth  by  families 
If  the  trend  of  family  disintegration  is  to  be 
reversed. 
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SXAlt.MtNT  OF  DB.  RHODV  Lor  I 

As  Senator  Buckley  observed  on 
occa'rjoji    "The    basic   concern   of 
rnitee— the    well-being   of   America 
cirea — !•,  a  concern  which  we  all 
there  is  coii;,iderable  controversy 
in  the  long  ron  will  best  enhance  . 
ijping  and  .la  to  what  may  ia  fact, 
fill  tc  it.  ' 

It  Eiipcit-.'^  to  nie  that  The  Famll 
.^ct  of  1975  contains  some  fundam^i 
!i-,ad;ction,=..  On  the  one  hand  it  1 
lielp  chiltren  have  a  full  chance 
URte  in  American  life,  yet  it  make  i 
visions  for  rrbcuing  the  tragic 
parents  or  gi'ardians  are  too  _ 
turbcd    ihcmriolves   to  either 
ncDd  for  help  or  to  request  It.  The 
O  GLia.ari.  who  has  run  a  nursery 
Harlem  v.hi- li  he  started  nearly  ten 
and  which  1.:  privately  supported,  e 
and  mr. ingly  dejcrlbes  the  lives  ol 
such   cniliirtn   in  the  June   Ist 
Punday  Magarine.  "They  came  to 
tornunt.s  that  would  make  stones 

says.  I  wouii  like  to  Insert  the 

into  the  Record  of  these  hearings 

Day-care    iacilitles   and    other 
health   services  would  not  be 
many  oi)-er  parents  in  addition  to 
addicted,  alcoholic  or  mentally  ill 
.scribed   by   Mr.  O'Gorman.  There 
immature  and  inadequate  mothers 
babies,    lodlers,   and   pre-schoolers 
night    f  indicating    that    night-cart 
might  be  one  of  the  most  valuabh 
to  provide  lor  the  poor) ,  and  other 
who  even   find  It  too  difficult,  for 
to  find  the  motivation  to  arise  in  the 
and  bi  ing  a  pre-schooler  to  a  day  _ 
situated   within  their  own  housing 
The  result  is  that  the  child  is  a  pi 
a  crib   most  of  the  day  while  the 
remains  asleep,  circumstances  whic;  i 
retard  Its  cognitive  development 
ture  school  performance. 

These  are  the  children  who  are  ^ 
a  full  chance  in  American  life  and 
seem  that  our  first  priority  should 
mulate    plans    to   rescue    these    i 
however  difficult  and  complex  the 
suredly  will  be.  I  would  think  that 
bilUon-eight-hundred-flfty    million 
requested  for  the  first  three  years 
ation  of  The  Child  and  FamUy  Ser' 
of  1975,  would  be  better  spent  on 
these  children,  who.  If  left  In  the 
in  which  they  now  live,  will  begin 
society  at  an  early  age  and  will  _ 
major  portion  of  their  ruined  lives 
or  mental  institutions  at  great  cost 
payers.   However  difficult   and   co: 
task  assuredly  will  be,  it  ought  to 
top  priority  for  concerned  and 
ate  citizens  as  well  as  for  the  .„ 
tical — if  one  computes  the  cost  to 
of  their  probable  future  assaults 
clety,  and  eventual  incarceration. 
Secondly,    the   bill   emphasizes 
to  strengthen  family  life,  yet  there 
mistakable  emphasis  on   the   prot 
day-care  as  a  beneficial  experience 
dren.  While  no  one  will  deny  that 
tain  children  even  the  most  ordln. 
care  facility  is  preferable  to  the  only 
tives  available  to  them,  there 
a  complete  ignoring  of  the  volunUnotis 
leal  evidence  that  young  children 
best  when  in  the  care  of  their 
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sumiutc  the  mother  is  reasoi\ably  normal) 
and  that  the  emotional  sustenance  provided 
i>y  the  mother's  loving  care  and  interest  are 
iiidispenwible  to  cognitive  growth.  In  other 
woids  what  is  ignored  Is  the  clinically  proven 
i;i<:t  that  physical,  cognitive,  emotional,  and 
'  ,~iKUHl  development  take  pla<.«  concurrently 
:'.iid  Hre  most  interdependent  during  the  ear- 
liest years  of  a  child's  life.  It  is  therefore  a 
i:rcat  mistake  to  encourujie  ivomen  to  leave 
'heir  pre-schoolers  in  instil  lilioiiai  day-care 
:ii<d   lake  employment.  The  ./luie  1075  issue 
lit  Psx'chiatric  Annals  is  devoted  to  the  men- 
ial health  of  children.  Findings  oi  value  to 
this  committee  are  reported   thertin.    'The 
most   effective  He.id  Start    piogr.iin   studied 
iisi^d  the  mother's  presence  in  the  cla-ssroom 
:ind  parents  In  every  phacse  pf  pruf.rRni  de- 
velopment and  implementatiiui   to  provide 
effective  learning  for  the  child   ■  Acoordlng 
u)    tiie  author,   child  psychiatrist   Dr.  I.   N. 
Berlin,  "the  reporting  of  such  research  has 
ilill  not  essentially  altered  t^e  parents'  role 
in  must  current  Head  Start  programs"  and 
he  notes  that  it  Is  difficult  to  overcoiue  the 
l>rejudice  of  administrators  and  tettchers  who 
•ee  parents  in  an  advers.iry  ai:d  nut   a  col- 
laborative  role.   It    is    not    uiirea--onable    to 
conclude  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
Head  Start  to  fulfill  its  intended  goal  of  Im- 
proving a  child's  learning  ability  is  tliat  most 
have  done  nothing  to  help  inoHicrs  become 
more  involved  with  their  pre-schoolers.  Re- 
leriing  to  the  "unachieved  potential  in  ma- 
ternal   and    Infant    programs"    Dr.    Berlin 
notes  that  it  Ls  very  difficult  to  help  fellow 
li8alt!i    professionals    to    become    concerned 
about  i,he  psychologic  developments  of  the 
(liild  and  to  recognize  that  part  of  their  Job 
is  tt)  enhance  the  mothering  skills  of  these 
young   women.   "The  succe.s«  of  such   early 
intervention    programs   in    a    few    Instances 
makes  It   clear  that  legislf.lion   that   turn.s 
programs  over  to  the  usual  medical  agencies 
and    departments,    without   close   review   of 
their  work  to  help   them  cliange  their  ap- 
proach, tends  to  undermine  the  full  poten- 
tial impact  of  such  a  program."  He  describes 
the    extraordinary   differences    between    the 
fiiotiiers  and  babies  who  were  part  of  a  well- 
coordinated  program  where  the  mothers  were 
helped  to  understand  the  importance  to  their 
child's   development   of   cuddlings,   talking, 
singhig  and  playing  with  the  infant  by  show- 
ing them  films  of  non-stimulated  infants, 
for  example.  It  was  possible  to  later  observe 
these  subjects  when  they  became  kiudergart- 
ners    "They   were    the    most    alert,    curious, 
tricndly  physically  active  and  joyous  in  their 
approach  to  others  (p.  40) . 

Since  It  is  plainly  this  kind  of  beginning 
■vliich  gives  children  a  chance  to  reali:%  their 
niaxhnum  potential,  I  would  hope  that  this 
is  what  concerned  legislators  would  stress. 

Another  highly  slgnlficai*t  program,  which 
is  raising  the  IQ  of  pre-schoolers  by  15  point* 
on  an  average  Is  reported  on  in  the  current 
CARNEGIE  QUARTERLY.  The  Initial  proj- 
ect largely  fimded  by  the  NIMH.  With  addi- 
tional support  from  Carnegie  Corp.  and  other 
foundations  It  Is  now  being  duplicated  \nd 
monitored  with  about  900  children  In  30 
places  ranging  from  an  Indian  reservation  to 
an  industrial  city.  The  children  who  have 
experienced  this  program  have  fewer  behavior 
problems,  which  is  not  surprising  since  they 
are  happier  and  learning  is  not  fraught  with 
frustration.  "Moreover,  the  second  child  in 
a  family  who  enrolls  in  the  program,  aver- 
ages 81.9  points  higher  than  the  first  child— 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  it  suggests  en- 
hanced "Parenting  skills"— I  would  add  It 
indicates  also  the  results  of  stimulation  from 
a  more  knowledgeable  and  active  older 
sibling.  The  Verbal  Interaction  Project,  as  It 
is  called  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institutes  for  Research  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  as  one  of  only  10  projects  out  of 
several  hundred  compensatory  education 
programs  across  the  cotintry  thai  could  be 


labelled  "successful."  and  was  chosen  as  a 
model  program  by  the  U.8.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Mothers  are  shown  how  to  be  involved 
from  the  start  In  working  with  their  children 
with  games  and  reading  to  them  and  ques- 
tioning them.  I  would  ask  that  a  brochure 
describing  the  project  be  included  in  the 
Rei-ord. 

This  Ls  1  he  direction  that  our  efforts  ohoiild 
lie  taken — to  enhance  tlie  mother-child  rela- 
tionship and  mothering  abilities— the  proven 
basts  o!  leurning  ability  and  emotional  well- 
taein.k.  not  in  the  direction  of  Institutional 
•  ariv 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  -iiider 
roii.sideration  today  .seem  to  be  based  on  mis- 
information or  an  inadequate  knowledge  of 
the  emotional — cognitive  development  of  the 
child,  and  its  connection  with  the  parent - 
child  relationship. 

Tiie  bill  is  presented  as  a  measure  designed 
ro  help  the  poor  and  marginal  families,  yet 
the  children  who  are  destined  for  private 
schools  will  not  be  excluded. 

Th*'  privacy  and  rights  of  parents  will  be 
.^^^fegu.l^ded.  the  blU  assures,  but  there  are 
at  k-asr  two  provisions  which  give  cart* 
blanche  to  the  Secretary  to  install  any  prob- 
lem or  tiike  any  action  which  in  his  opinion 
fnrtliors  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 

Tlie  [>rfjblem  is  to  be  voluntary,  if  the 
poor  dv.  not  apply  will  they  be  subject  lo 
subtle  or  overt  coercion  or  will  those  in  com- 
manci  i)e  satisfied  with  fulfilling  the  requests 
ri>r  ser'i{-es  of  more  fortunate  applicants? 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill,  it  is  said, 
i.s  to  give  children  of  mothers  who  are  forced 
to  work,  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  potential  and  that  one  must  avoid 
subjecting  children  to  "mind-numbing  cus- 
todial care.  "  This  means  that  the  children 
must  be  cared  for  by  people  who  like  and  en- 
joy y:)ungsters.  who  understand  what  to 
expect  of  children  at  each  age  from  infancy 
on,  who  are  patient,  kind,  reliable,  honest, 
conscientious  and  dependable  and  with 
whom  'lie  child  c:an  e.stablish  a  long-term 
relationship.  Whatever  efforts  are  made  In 
day-rare  centers  to  stimulate  a  little  child's 
Intellect  will  only  be  effective  If  the  child 
likes  the  adult  who  is  interacting  with  him. 
Otherwise  he  will  turn  away  and  may  be 
complPiely  turned  off  learning  because  It  will 
be  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  unpleas- 
antness of  contact  with  a  disliked  individual. 
As  if  the  above  were  not  a  tall  enough 
order  lo  fill,  the  prcqwnents  of  the  bill  plan 
to  combine  It  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
unemployment  problem  In  depressed  and  de- 
prived areas.  As  many  of  the  local  i>eople  as 
possible  will  be  hired  as  para-professionals  in 
child-care  and  for  other  positions  which  may 
bring  tliem  Into  frequent  contact  with  the 
children.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  many  of  these 
people,  having  themselves  been  treated  with 
a  combination  of  harshness  and  neglect  as 
children  have  been  rendered  quite  Incapable 
of  treating  children  in  any  other  way,  be- 
cause there  is  a  compulsion  in  all  of  us,  clin- 
ical evidence  reveals,  to  handle  children  in 
the  way  we  ourselves  were  handled.  It  is  an 
early  and  Indelibly  etched  pattern  which  can 
usually  only  be  altered  by  intensive  therapy 
or  through  experience  on  a  sustained  basis 
warmth  and  kind  consideration  from  an  au- 
thority, who  uncon.sclously  represents  a  new 
parent  figure. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  In  the  choice  of 
one's  parent.  Mark  Twain  observed — and  the 
same  applies  to  the  hiring  of  parent  surro- 
gates. A  child's  cognitive  abilities  are  stimu- 
lated and  enhanced  by  contact  with  people 
who  make  him  feel  happy.  He  is  motivated  to 
know  more  about  them  and  the  world  they 
represent.  He  identifies  with  them,  tries  to 
live  up  to  their  demands  on  him  in  order  to 
please  them. 

The  child  who  is  hurt,  neglected,  unhappy 
or  frightened  withdraws  into  himself  and 
tries  to  know  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
paingiving   world   around  him.  or  else  may 


feel  the  need  to  continually  attack  It  in 
order  to  overcome  his  feeling  of  helplessness 
or  to  express  his  rage  and  disappointment  be- 
cause of  emotional  frustration.  Such  alti- 
tudes are  vitally  Important  components  in 
learning  disabilities.  The  need  to  not  know.- 
and  the  presence  of  unmanageable  quantiUes 
of  rage  are  .among  tht  prime  causes  of  learn- 
ing blcx;ks. 

"Every  parent  knows  the  imporl-auce  of 
the  flrit  5  years  of  life"  Senator  Mondale 
s:iid  in  his  address  to  the  Senate.  Wovlu 
'hat  every  parent  did  know  tlu.s  and  acted  on 
it.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  many  par- 
ents, especially  aniuug  the  uneducated  but 
Rloo  wi:  hill  tlie  ranks  of  Women's  Lib  who 
have  no  reiJ  understanding  of  the  crucial 
importance  of  that  early  pericxi.)  He  con- 
tinued: "We  know  that  these  bcginnin« 
year.a  are  the  formative  years — they  are  tl-.e 
years  i:i  which  permanent  foundations  ai» 
l.ild  for  a  child's  feelings  of  self  worth,  his 
.sense  of  .self-reapeet.  his  motivation,  his  ini- 
tiative and  his  ability  to  Itarn  and  achieve." 
This  statement  is  clinically  talid,  but  can 
the  Senator  possibly  believe  that  a  day-care 
center  is  capable  of  .supplying  the  long-term 
love  and  discipline  which  enable  the  child 
to  gain,  mastery  over  his  histiiicts?  Only  as 
a  re.siiU  of  such  mastery  does  he  have  at  his 
di.-,po.saI  the  energies  of  .sublimated  drites 
which  enable  him  to  become  a  self-cou- 
irollcd.  law-abiding,  achieving  little  citizen, 
rhe.-*  accomplishments  are  an  important 
source  of  his  sense  of  self-worth  and  self- 
respect,  all  of  which  began  as  he  viewed  him- 
.self  ill  terms  of  the  beiuuing  expre.ssion  of 
love  and  joy  witii  which  his  mother  viewed 
him. 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  l>een  deniun- 
svrated  that  (hat  which  gives  a  child  the 
greatest  chance  to  achieve  his  maximum  po- 
tential in  life— a  stated  goal  of  this  bill— is 
the  opportunity  to  spend  his  first  five  vear.^ 
in  the  lovin.g  care  of  a  normally  devoted 
mother,  yet,  tne  Senator  quotes  with  ap- 
proval stateinent;i  of  the  Director  of  ti.e 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depari,ment  of 
Labor  who,  in  arguing  strongly  for  day-.-ire 
for  all  classes  of  women's  requirements 
claims  that  it  is  of  importance  to  middle 
class  women  to  be  able  to  upgrade  their 
.standard  of  living.  She  adds,  thai  "Women 
with  professional  and  technical  skills  can 
continue  to  contribute  their  skills  and  tal- 
ents to  fill  the  needs  of  our  society  in  health, 
science,  business  and  industry,  politics  and 
other  fields.  Day-care  in  fact,  is  a  boon  to 
women  of  all  economic  levels  who  want  the 
freedom  to  choose  for  themselves  their  own 
life  style  and  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
can  best  contribute  (translation:  how  much 
tliey  are  willing  to  give)  to  the  well-being  of 
their  families."  Certainly  none  of  these 
women  can  be  considered  poor  and  in  need 
of  government  assistance,  yet  it  appears  that 
the  proposed  facilities  will  be  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Those  statements  represent  the  position  of 
the  universal-day-care  proponents  and  of 
Women's  Lib  (often  one  and  the  same)  many 
of  whose  members  openly  express  their  be- 
lief that  child  care  and  homemaklng  are  the 
most  degrading  of  all  human  activities.  .  .  . 
How  goes  this  square  with  the  statements  6f 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  family 
and  the  desire  to  strengthen  family  life 
which  are  emphasized  in  the  bill  as  well  as  in 
the  Senator's  introduction?  The  mother  will 
be  freed  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  world 
of  work  while  neglecting  the  opportunity  to 
enhance  the  development  and  happiness  of 
her  own  babies,  toddlers  and  preschoolers. 
The  younger  her  children  are,  as  clinical 
studies  have  definitely  proven,  the  more 
damaged  they  will  be  emotionally,  develop- 
mentally  and  cognltively  by  the  imperson- 
ality and  the  changing  personnel  character- 
istic of  institutional  care.  Where  the  mother 
U  unable  to  function,  daytime  "foster  home" 
care  with  a  small  family  on  a  contimiotts  ba* 
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Bis   Is   Uie   ouly   bafe   arraugement   for   the 
child's  developmeut  during  Its  earliest  years. 

In  addition,  a  great  many  of  the  provlstons 
and  the  progranui  of  this  legislation  already 
seem  to  be  contained  in  various  welfare  serv- 
Icejj  provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
A  recent  New  York  Times  article  discusses 
these  programs  and  the  failure  of  a  number 
of  States  to  meet  their  requirementti  and 
regulations.  I  aalc  that  excei-pts  from  the 
ai  Hcle  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  ^hls  point. 
( Excerptri  from  the  New  York  Times ) 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  follow! ii^' 
facts:  that  a  recent  HEW  survey  of  607  day- 
care centers  In  9  ditferent  states  revealed 
that  a  staggering  70'  "failed  to  meet  Federal 
health  and  sRfoty  rer^nircments"  (childreii".s 
Ilve-s  were  actually  endangered  in  sokpc  of 
themi;  that  40';  •failed  to  meet  the  mini- 
mal but  e.^sential  Federal  standards  for 
staff-child  ratios":  that  the  former  Director 
cf  HEWs  Office  of  Child  Development,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Zlgler  observed  that  in  "many  instan- 
ces we  are  pa>ing  lor  service  that  Is  harmful 
to  children":  that  Senator  Mondale  him- 
self concedes  that  the  conditions  in  [exam- 
ples of  1  the  day-care  centers  are  "an  absolute 
disgrace  with  tragic  and  profound  eOTects  on 
children  and  families"  (all  quotatlou.s  from 
the  Congressional  Record,  op.  cit.  p.  S1637). 
Is  It  not  wise  to  plan  a  massive  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  institutions  before 
making  a  rigorous  and  exhaustive  study  to 
pinpoint  the  causes  and  sources  of  the  cor- 
ruption, inefflclency.  the  heartless  and  dan- 
gerous neglect  of  the  children,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  In  fact  possible  to 
eliminate  such  abiues  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  astronomical  number  of  these  centers, 
even  If  S',,  of  the  total  funding  is  spent 
"monitoring  and  enforcing  standards."  The 
most  flagrant  abuses  may  he  reduced  but 
where  will  all  the  needed  conscientious  and 
Incorruptable  monitors  and  enforcers  be 
found? 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  arEiunenl  that 
they  are  available,  can  individuals  whose 
chftracter  defects  permit  them  to  cheat,  ne- 
glect and  endanger  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren they  have  been  hired  to  nurture  and 
protect,  be  monitored  into  becoming  con- 
scientious and  caring?  No  more  than  irri- 
table. Impatient,  hostile,  sarcastic,  punitive 
and  spiteful  people  can  be  monitored  Into 
becoming  the  patient,  kindly,  tolerant  and 
understanding  caretakers  needed  by  the 
children  If  they  are  to  feel  safe  and  happy 
and  If  they  are  to  be  helped  by  the  center 
to  lay  those  "permanent  foundations  which 
will  result  In  the  child's  developing  feelings 
of  self  worth,  self-respect,  motivation,  Initia- 
tive," etc. 

Everyone  contemplating  the  provisions  of 
the  Family  Services  Act  of  1975  owes  It  to 
himself  to  read  the  article  by  former  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green  entitled  "The  Edu- 
cational Entrepreneur"  (The  Public  Inter- 
est No.  28,  Sununer  1972)  excerpts  from 
which  are  appended.  The  article  presents  In 
detail  some  of  the  shocking  facts  uncovered 
as  a  resu:t  of  her  Investigation  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

We  are  entitled  to  ask  what  reasons  there 
are  for  believing  that  the  proposed  Office  of 
Child  and  Family  Services  will  be  any  less 
liable  to  "the  inefficiency,  confusion,  waste, 
breakdown  and  corruption  (active  or  pas- 
sive) "  which  Representative  Green  found  to 
characterize  the  functioning  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  or  that  the  proposed  Office  of 
Child  and  Family  Services  will  acquire  the 
services  of  professionals  and  agencies  any 
less  guilty  of  corruption  and  "rampant  com- 
mercialism and  profiteering"  than  those  pa- 
tronized by  the  powerful  Ofltoe  of  Education. 
It  would  appear  that  The  Cbild  and  Family 
Serrloea  Act  of  1975  can  nadUy  become  a 
montunental  example  of  what  Rep.  Green 
calls  "the  educatton-poverty-lndustrlal  com- 
plex". Are  the  IndlvldualR  at  HEW  who  will 
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administer  this  Act  fundament!  lly  different 
in  any  way  from  those  at  the  C^ce  of  Edu- 
cation? 

In  bis  sponsoring  address  to 
Mr.   Mondale,   in   stressing   th< 
need.   In   bis  opinion,   for   in 
child-care,  cited  statistics  on 
ance    of    the    extended    family, 
mothers  without  the  needed 
for  their  children  while  they 
There  seemn.  however,  to  be  an 
gap.  According   to  the  Univ 
gan's   Institute   for   Social 
SLii  ve.ved  5.000  families  in  1973 
the  families  with  young  childr 
Uig  mi.ihci-s  took  their  chlldret 
day  care  center  or  a  nursery 
hall  Ubed  some  meiljod  whicli 
other  family  member  as  a  siitei 
a  quarter  either  had  hr.sbandF  w 
split-shift,  so  that  they  could 
responsibility   of   ci;ild   care,   oi 
which  they  could  do  at  home 
of  the  famine.^  interrieu-ed  did 
thing  for  child  care,  including 
both-  low  and  high  income  strat 
added.  I  Most  of  this   free"  care 
either    by    parents    or    other    i 
might  invoUe  what  amounts  to 
tary  exchange  system. 

"Contrary  to  the  fears  of  son 
who  balk   at   hiring   mothers   1: 
fear  sitting  arrangements  will 
the   study   found   that   child   c; 
only  hiexpensive,  it  was  also 
those  who  used  the  least  re! 
and  lived  in  circumstances 
to  dlsruptlous  liad  an  average 
or  two  breakdowns  in   child 
(ISR  Newsletter,  p.  7,  Institut 
Research    of    the    University    < 
Winter  1975.  P.O.  Box  1248,  Ann 
igan  48106) 

Recently  the  TODAY  show  fea 
count    of   a  cooperative   day-ca 
which  parents,  as  well  &s 
turns  caring  for  the  children, 
anyone.  Of  course  there  are  n< 
where  this  .sy.stem  cannot  work 
are  too  many  troubled  people, 
ones  who  do  reciulre  gover:;meiJt 
and  other  services  which  they 
Ject,  such  as  psychotherapeutic 
is  a  tremendous  asset  to  a  child's 
to  have  parents  who  keep  full 
for  bis  well-being  and  are  able 
and  maintain  cooperative  relati 
other  parents.  It  enhances  the 
of  self -worth  and  the  child 
excellent  self-image  of  the 
enhancing   his   own   self-image 
well-meaning  social  planners 
fail  to  understand  this.  While 
decline  in  the  authority  of  the 
promote  all  soirts  of  measures 
the  parents  of  authority  or 
to  yield  It  to  others.  Instead  the 
widespread    encouragement    of 
ventures   through   government 
merit  and  widespread  publicity. 
funds  should  be  used  for  the 
of  the  deeply  troubled  people 
not  function  adequately  withou 

The  proposed  attempt  to  offer 
slve  psychological  testing  and 
doomed   to  failure.  The  numbe 
slonals  quallSed  to  offer  such 
flnltesslmal  compared  to  the 
would  be  needed  If  this  bill  wer  ; 
law.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
cated  poor  tend  to  resent  and 
logical  services.  If  available,  the 
that  they  would  be  requested 
middle  and  upper  middle  class 
it  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind 
Is  promoted  as  aid  to  the  poor, 
of  course  be  a  plan  In  the  oi 
paraprofessionals  to  give 
and  provide  theri4>y.  Last  year  a  frogram  was 
begun  to  make  therapists  of  the  incmployvd 
ethnic  poor.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
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the  programs  of  dubious  value 
find  support  from  the  Federal 

I  would  agree  that  instead  oi 
sterile,  day-care  centers  for  the 
of  children  from  their  mothers 
funds  be  spent  on  keeping  mothers 
dren  together  and  on  enhancing 
child  relationship,  and  with  it  . 
ness.  self-esteem,  and  the  learning 
of  the  child. 
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H  R.  2B66  ,M^D  S,  626,  The  Chh^o  a 

Services  Act  of  1975 
(Statc-ni3nt  of  Earl  S.  Schaefer, 
Maternal  and  Child  Health,  ITn 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
I  am  Earl  S.  Schaefer,  Professor  o 
and  Child  Health,  at  the  UiUversit  ■ 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  a  (ie 
cholotjlst  with  22  yeais  of 
search  on  the  Influence  of  famlll^ 
profejsions   upon  child  developm^ 
very  u;ratetul  for  this  opportunity 
support   for  Improved  services   fc: 
and  families.  My  goal  today  is  to 
pol'.t  of  view,  derived  from  ten 
search   on  early  Intervention,  on 
cost-effective  way  of  providing 
I  would  like  to  summarize  that  _ 
and  also  request  that  two  papers 
develop  it  be  entered  into  the  re 
hearing.  The  first  paper — which 
that  represents  more  of  a  hope 
ity — "Child  Development  Researcl 
Educational    Revolution :     The 
Family  and  the  Education 
sents  a  very  different  perspective 
held  by  some  of  the  educators  whc 
psared  at  these  hearings.  The  sec? 
"The  Scope  and  Focus  of  Reser.rct 
to  Intervention:  A  Soclo-Ecologica 
tlve" — also  presents  a  perspective 
and  professional  services  that  Is 
planning  programs  for  children  an( 

Tne  evolution  of  my  opinions 
mast  effective  way  t3  influence 
and  child  development  began  wit] 
findings  that  the  level  of 
tloning  of  children  from  every  eocI4i 
established  during  the  first  three 
At  that  time,  several  major  studies 
that  schools  are  unsuccessful  In 
level  of  functioning  Initially  deve 
subsequently  maintained  by  family 
munlty.  From  the  early  research  I 
a  hypothesis  of  the  need  to  provid 
tual  stimulation  during  the  second 
year  of  life  in  order  to  stimulate 
development.  Although  I  had 
search  that  shov/ed  the  influence 
behavior  upon  Intellectual 
lack  of  faith  In  parents  and  In 
to  work  with  parents  led  to  the 
of  a  child-centered  tutoring 
home.  In  that  infant  education 
ect,  tutors  went  into  homes  with  a 
of  providing  enriched  experience 
guage  stimulation  for  the  child, 
of  the  Infant  Education  program 
beginning  tutoring  at  15  months 
rather  late  because  some  chlldreh 
showed  the  effects  of  early  deprlvat  o 
we  ended  the  tutoring  at  three  yeaif 
ferences  in  behavior  and  mental 
between  the  tutored  group  and 
group  suggested  that  the  tutoring 
nlflcant  effect  upon  the  child's 
However,  a  three  year  foUow-tip 
long-term  effects  upon  the  child's 
skills.  Prom  my  infant  education 
I  concluded  that  we  had  begun 
late,  that  we  had  ended  our  work 
and  that  we  had  the  wrong 
child,  rather  than  upon  working 
parents. 

The  contrast  between  my 
program   and   Levensteln'k 
program  suggests  that  working 
Is  far  more  cost-effeetlT*  evtn  tm 
term  basis,  but  far  more  effective 
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term  basis.  We  saw  children  in  over  three 
hundred  visits  in  the  home  over  a  21  month 
period.  Levensteln  worked  with  parents  in 
the  home  for  approximately  thirty-two  vlslta 
over  a  seven  month  period.  Her  work  with 
parents,  which  involved  fewer  visits  over  a 
shorter  time  period,  had  a  short-term  effect 
equivalent  to  our  longer  and  more  intensive 
ciiUd-centered  program.  The  evaluation  of 
our  child-centered  program  found  no  signifi- 
cant long-term  effects  on  academic  skills. 
The  follow-ups  on  Levensteln's  parent-cen- 
tered Intervention  are  relatively  good,  sug- 
gesting that  working  with  parents  can  pro- 
duce enduring  changes  m  parental  education 
and  child  development. 

Reviews  by  Bronfenbrenner  and  by  Lazar 
and  Chapman  of  the  effectiveness  of  early 
parent-centered  intervention  and  of  pro- 
grams to  influence  parenting  skills  also  sug- 
gest that  providing  support  for  parental  care 
is  a  more  effective  way  of  fostering  the  de- 
velopment and  well-being  of  children.  Char- 
acteristics of  family  care  of  children,  as  con- 
trasted to  characteristics  of  professional  and 
institutional  care,  may  explain  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  strengthening  and  supporting 
families.  Characteristics  of  family  care  in- 
clude: priority,  duration,  continuity,  amount, 
extenslty.  intensity,  pervasiveness,  consist- 
ency, and  responsibility.  Thus  the  family 
has  an  early,  continuing,  and  cumulative 
impact  upon  child  development  that  cannot 
be  replaced  by  schools  or  day  care  centers. 
Equality  of  educational  opportunity  cannot 
b©  provided  by  day  care  centers  or  schools 
alone.  Strengthening  and  supporting  family 
care  and  education  of  the  child  is  a  far  more 
effective  way  of  influencing  child  develop- 
ment than  child-centered  education  or  day 
care.  Of  covu-se,  adequate  day  care  of  children 
of  working  mothers  Is  Important,  but  ade- 
quate parental  care  of  children  is  even  more 
essential. 

Many  current  and  proposed  programs  to 
provide  services  for  children  are  based  upon 
a  class  room  perspective  or  professional  and 
Institutional  perspective  on  child  care  and 
education.  This  perspective  assumes  that  the 
tlie  best  way  to  provide  care  or  education 
for  the  child  Is  to  bring  the  child  under 
the  direct  care  or  supervision  of  profes- 
sionals, preferably  in  a  day  care  center  or 
classroom.  The  major  goal  Is  to  provide  di- 
rect services  to  children  tliat  supplement 
family  care  and  education.  The  importance 
of  the  family  for  child  development  and  the 
success  of  parent-centered  early  interven- 
tion suggest  a  contrasting  life  time  and  life 
space,  or  ecological  perspective,  that  empha- 
sizes the  child's  Interactions  with  his  family 
and  community.  The  ecological  perspective 
suggests  that  strengthening  and  supporting 
family  care  of  the  child  would  be  more  cost- 
effective  than  providing  direct  care  and  edu- 
cation for  the  cbild. 

Although  the  current  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  T.  H.  Bell,  supports  schools  that 
work  with  parents  and  communities,  many 
educators  do  not  share  that  perspective.  Per- 
haps a  professional  institutional  perspective 
has  led  to  recommendations  that  family  serv- 
ices be  removed  from  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  ecological  perspective  suggests  that 
the  family  services  component  shoiUd  be 
strengthened  rather  tljan  eliminated.  The 
lack  of  understanding  by  some  educators 
of  the  importance  and  of  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies also  suggests  that  the  administration 
of  child  and  family  programs  should  be 
assigned  to  an  agency  or  agencies  that  have 
active  research,  demonstration,  and  training 
programs  that  focus  upon  famUies  as  well  as 
the  isolated  individual  child.  Although  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  that  influence 
families  and  children  is  desirable,  the  con- 
tributions made  by  a  number  of  government 
agencies  to  intervention,  child  development 
and  family  research  suggest  that  diversity 
or  effort  should  be  continued.  Different  ap- 
proaches determined  by  the  different  roles 
or  several  agencies  have  probably  contributed 
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more  than  a  single  program  could  have  of- 
fered. For  example,  intervention  research 
that  has  provided  a  basis  for  the  Home  Start 
program  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
has  been  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  as 
well  as  by  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
itself. 

Although  my  major  goal  today  Is  to  stip- 
port  an  emphasis  on  family  services,  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  quality  day  care  for  many 
children.  However.  I  fear  that  community 
planning  for  child  care  may  often  provide  for 
group  day  care  only.  The  relative  effective- 
ness of  different  types  of  services  and  the 
principle  that  parents  have  options,  alter- 
natives and  freedom  of  choice  of  child  care 
suggest  that  every  community  should  also 
provide  family  services  and  psychological  and 
economic  supports  for  parental  care  of  cWl- 
dren.  My  concern  Is  that  providing  a  subsidy 
for  group  child  care  without  providing  equal 
financial  benefits  for  parents  who  choose  to 
care  for  their  own  children  or  choose  to  make 
other  child  care  arrangements  may  be  a 
form  of  economic  coercion.  Offering  a  mother 
food,  health  services,  and  education  for  her 
child  In  group  day  care  without  offering  com- 
parable assistance  for  child  care  in  the  home 
can  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  both  psychological 
and  economic  coercion:  either  the  mother 
uses  the  group  day  care  that  is  provided  by 
the  conuuunlty  or  receives  no  assistance  in 
child  care.  My  awareness  of  this  problem  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  group 
day  care  for  a  single  child  In  some  cities  Is 
greater  than  the  welfare  payment  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  Establishing  the  principle  that 
adequate  support  for  family  care  be  provided, 
as  well  as  adequate  support  for  group  day 
care,  would  Influence  the  development  of  fu- 
ture child  and  family  services. 

I  suggest  that  the  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices Act  support  the  development  of  options, 
alternatives  and  choices  for  parents  In  child 
care  and  education.  The  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment is  developing  alternatives  in  early 
education  in  the  Head  Start  and  Home  Start 
programs  and  has  found  the  Home  Start  pro- 
gram of  one  family  visit  a  week  is  as  effective 
as  a  Head  Start  program  In  influencing  child 
development.  I  suggest  that  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  mandate  the  provision 
of  such  options  and  alternatives  in  every 
participating  community  and  mandate  that 
equal  financial  support  be  provided  for  dif- 
ferent child  care  choices  by  parents. 

My  evaluation  of  research  achievements 
during  the  ten  years  since  the  beginning  of 
Head  Start  is  that  we  have  learned  much 
that  Is  of  both  scientific  and  social  signifi- 
cance. What  we  have  learned  suggests  that 
a  major  goal  of  both  research  and  the  pro- 
fessions that  provide  services  to  famUles  and 
children  Is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  sup- 
port system  for  family  care  and  education  of 
children.  Research  on  family  influences  on 
child  development  and  early  Intervention 
shows  both  the  necessity  and  the  feastbUlty 
of  hicreaslng  both  maternal  and  paternal  ac- 
ceptance and  Involvement  m  the  care  and 
education  of  the  chUd.  The  research  findings 
strongly  suggest  that  strengthening  and 
supporting  parental  Involvement  will  con- 
tribute  more  to  the  health,  education  and 
welfare  of  children  than  programs  that  sup- 
plement, and  occasionally  supplant  familv 
care  of  the  child. 


Statement  Prepared  for  the  Sekate  Sub- 

COMMrrTEES   ON  CRnjWKN  Aim  TOTTTH,  AND 

ON  Employment,  Poverty  and  BiIisratort 

Labor,  and  the  House  Select  SmcoMMrr- 

TEE  ON  Education 

My  name  is  Bettye  Caldwell,  and  I  am  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas at  Little  Rock  and  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Early  Development  and  Education. 
The  Center  represents  one  mlnLscule  effort 
in  one  particular  setting,  touching  the  lives 
of  only  a  few  children  and  families,  to  ac- 


compUsl)  some  of  the  objectives  that  are  In- 
herent In  the  Child  and  Family  Service  bills 
S.  626  and  HJl.  2966.  Consequently  It  Is  en- 
tirely natival  that  I  would  heartily  endorse 
the  bills  and  urge  their  support  and  passage. 
Any  concerned  citizen  is  always  certain  to 
be  pleased  and  honored  to  be  invited  to  ap- 
pear before  such  a  Committee,  for  It  signi- 
fies an  opportunity  to  experience  the  thrUl 
of  participatory  democracy.  Yet,  in  another 
way,  the  InvlUtion  to  appear  today  serves  to 
reinforce  a  feeling  of  failure  to  help  accom- 
plish something  of  utmost  importance  for 
our  country— the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
would  help  to  ensure  the  optimal  devefop- 
ment  of  today's  children  who  will  be.  of 
course,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  For  I  first 
appeared  before  a  similar  Committee  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves  in  1969  and  have 
appeared  several  times  since  then.  And  here 
it  Is,  the  middle  of  1975.  and  we  still  have  no 
comprehensive  legislation  of  the  sort  needed 
to  help  our  children  and  famllltles  through 
turbulent  social  times  and  difficult  financial 
times,  I  ask  myself  how  that  can  be.  when, 
durUig  this  period,  we  have  been  flooded  with 
Information  which  highlights  the  intense 
need  for  such  a  bill.  Information  such  as: 

Higher  Infant  mortality  rates  In  ovu"  coun- 
try than  In  12  other  countries, 

A  poverty  childhood  for  about  one  out  of 
every  six  or  seven  children  In  the  country. 
Lack  of  access  to  a  private  physician  or 
other  acceptable  form  of  medical  care  for 
large  numbers  of  infants  and  children  (and 
mothers  and  fathers). 

An  Increase  In  the  divorce  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 25%  In  the  last  five  years. 

A  sharp  increase  In  the  number  of  children 
bom  In  one-parent  families  and  likely  to  be 
8o  reared  during  childhood  (rates  ranging 
from  al>out  1  out  of  15-20  in  some  areas  up 
to  1  out  of  5  in  others) . 

A  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  births 
to  mothers  younger  than  20  (rate  Increasing 
at  five  times  that  for  all  other  births  In 
Texas) .  with  many  of  the.se  mothers  not  hav- 
ing finished  high  school. 

Alarming  statistics  on  child  abuse,  with 
far  more  unreported  than  reported  ca-ses  un- 
doubtedly occurring,  and  with  neglect  com- 
prising the  underneath  part  of  the  abuse- 
neglect  iceberg  and  thus  being  far  more  com- 
mon and  more  pernicious. 

At  least  one -third  of  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  six  working,  with  about  three- 
fourths  of  those  mothers  working  full-time 
and  with  foiw-fifths  working  out  of  sheer 
economic  necessity. 

Ucensed  day  care  facilities  are  available 
for  fewer  than  one  out  of  four  of  the  young 
children  whose  mothers  work. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  citing  such  dismal 
statistics,  but  to  do  so  Is  painful  and  em- 
barrassing. I  hate  the  thought  that  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations,  less  affluent  and 
•presumably  less  "developed,"  might  read 
them  and  reflect  on  how  these  things  can 
be  true  in  our  society.  How  can  such  con- 
ditions exist  m  a  country  which  generally 
boasts  of  Its  concern  for  children? 

It  seems  to  me  that  ours  is  indeed  a  coun- 
try that  has  concern  for  its  children,  but  it 
is  also  a  nation  which  strongly  values  per- 
sonal autonomy.  And  these  two  values  can 
occasionally  come  Into  conflict.  That  Is  we 
sometimes  appear  hesitant  about  developing 
plans  which  would  help  the  children  for 
whom  we  have  concern  out  of  fear  that  any 
action  would  represent  an  Invasion  of  the 
domain  of  the  family  to  make  such  plans 
and  take  such  action.  But  in  such  an  avoid- 
ance of  planning  and  of  action,  we  are 
impUcitly  defining  "family"  as  "adults," 
which  U  not  the  case.  The  family  is  a  system 
and  whatever  affects  part  of  it  will,  to  some 
extent,  affect  all  of  it.  When  a  father  loses 
hte  Job,  the  mother  and  the  chUdren  are 
affected.  When  a  mother  takes  a  Job,  or  U 
unable  to  find  one,  the  children  and  the 
husband  (if  there  Is  one)  are  affected.  When 
a  child  does  not  develop  properly  because  of 
inadequate  nutrition,   poor  health   care,   or 
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lack  of  stimulation,  tbe  pareuts  are  affected. 
And,  of  course,  when  the  family  is  affected, 
all  or  society  becomes  involved  in  one  way 
or  another,  ^r  children  and  families  and 
communities  are  all  Interdependent.  We  can- 
not afford  to  anppne*  our  concern  for  chil- 
dren out  of  fear  that  any  manifestation  of 
.such  concern  would  weaken  family  autonomy, 
Icr  coaceru  for  part  of  the  system  actually 
represente  concern  for  it  all.  And  the  pro- 
tection of  autonomy  need  sometimes  mean 
no  more  than  making  a  greater  variety  of 
services  available  so  that  families  can  exer- 
cise their  autonomy  in  utlll-^sing  them.  At 
present,  .our  services  t«  children  and  fam- 
ilies are  too  few.  too  Inaccessible  to  those  who 
need  them  most,  and,  all  too  often,  avnllahlt^ 
too  late  to  be  of  maximum  help. 

HOW  THESE  BILLS  C.\N  HELP 

The  bills  currently  being  discussed  by  this 
Committee  would  represent  a  major  step  In 
the  direction  of  giving  families  and  children 
the  kind  of  help  needed  to  obliterate  some 
of  the  depressing  statistics  cited  above.  I 
say  this  for  the  following  reaMus: 

1.  S.  626  and  HJt.  2968  are  family-based 
billa.  The  language  of  these  bUls.  their  letter 
and  their  spirit,  all  recognize  the  primacy 
of  the  family  as  a  major  Influence  h»  the  life 
of  a  chUd.  As  I  interpret  the  bills,  they  will 
provide  for  services  which  will  strengthen 
families  and  wUl  make  the  task  of  parenting 
(and  also  presumably  the  task  of  "cblldlng") 
easier.  There  are  several  Important  semantic 
developments  associated  with  the  bills  which 
signify  a  more  mature  level  of  thinking  about 
the  types  of  services  needed  in  this  country — 
the  very  title  of  the  bills  themselves  ("Child 
and  Family  Services  Act"),  and  the  pro- 
posed change  of  name  for  the  current  Office 
of  Child  Development  to  the  "Olfice  of  Child 
and  Family  Services '  represent  examples  of 
this  maturing.  The  phiioscqihy  that  services 
to  be  provided  under  this  act  will  be  under- 
taken as  a  "partnership  of  parents,  com- 
munity, private  agencies  and  State  and  local 
government  with  appropriate  supportive  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government"  says 
in  effect  that  the  adequate  protection  of  our 
human  resources  cannot  be  assured  unless 
we  are  all  involved  in  the  task.  This  total 
involvement  is  essential,  and  its  presence  In 
the  bills  Is  commendable. 

a.  Services  icill  be  available  to  all  faviilies 
«ho  request  tuch  services.  Much  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  to  benefit  chUdren  and  famUies 
is  of  the  categorical  type,  with  stringent  re- 
strictions placed  on  utilizations  of  appropri- 
ated funds.  Although  these  biUs  specify  cer- 
tain proportionate  priorities  (e.g.,  66%  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged),  tbe  eligibility 
requirements  are  not  so  binding  as  to  exclude 
any  group  of  families  desiring  to  participate. 
This  means  that  ethnic,  social  class,  and 
cultural  mixes  wUl  be  more  possible  and 
more  likely  to  occur  In  programs  estab- 
U«*ed  under  the  bills.  We  do  not  need  new 
programs  that  set  one  group  of  children  and 
adults  apart  from  other  groups.  Proposed 
patterns  of  funding  allow  for  payment  of 
services  according  to  family  Income,  and  this 
should  facilitate  the  utUlzatlon  of  services 
provided  under  these  bUls  by  families  at  all 
economic  levels.  Although  there  are  obviously 
some  children  and  families  who  need  services 
more  than  other  families  do,  if  a  service  pro- 
gram is  to  be  comprehensive  It  should  be 
avaUable  to  everyone  who  desires  service 
rather  than  leave  some  groups  at  tbe  per^- 
ery,  resentful  at  not  bting  Included. 

3.  A  rarfety  o/  services  wiU  be  available. 
This  U  a  meet  Important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed bUte,  for  there  Is  no  one  exclusive  pat- 
tern of  service  needed  by  families  In  today's 
complex  world.  Mentioned  In  Section  102  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bUl  are:  part-day 
or  fuU-day  child  care  In  different  settings; 
health,  Boclal,  and  recreational  activities; 
family  service*,  including  pre-parent  educa- 
tion, which  Z  consider  vital  and  essential;  eo- 
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pated  program  diversity  .should 
in  ail  news  releases  about  the 
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posed  programs  as  involving  on 

Lest  that  comment   be 
hasten  to  stress  Just  how  _  .^ 
care  services  which  would  be  .^ 
through  the  bills  actually  are  t< 
America.  We  know  from  the  fir 
Dublin  Keyserllng's  important 
care  facilities  in  America  sucli 
fact  that: 

Most  working  mother.?  with 
dren  do  nat  have  access  to 
but  must  use  what,  is  available,  w 
essentially  custodial  care. 

Most  mothers  who  work  do  t.< 
economic     necessity,     and 
whetlier  mothers  "should"  or 
work  are  often  Irrelevant  to  .. 
realities  of  the  family  situation. 

Low  Income  families  are  usu 
est  by  a  shortage  of  good  day 
Uusubsidized  day  care  is  bey  _ 
of  all  but  a  few  worktug  parent 
The  tjiie  of  day  care  avaUable 
Income  families  is  most  likely  t( 
etary  and  to  be  in  centers  uot  alv  ay 
developmental  services. 

Family  day  care  homes  are  oft 
on  an  Informal  basis  and  are 
sort  of  public  monitoring  process 
help  ensure  quality. 

Day  care  services,  because  of 
borhood  realities  or  restrictive 
qulrements,  are  often  almost 
gated  laoially,  ethmcally,  and 
Even    though    community 
about  day   care  has   been  rLsi 
years,  resiiltiug  in  constantly  in 
munity    training    programs    and 
the  "facts"  about  existing  day  < 
highlighted    in   the   Keyserling 
not  changed  drastically  since   . 
tlon  of  the  report.  During  this 
ever,   more   systematic   studies 
carefully  organized  and  operate  1 
programs  have  been  published, 
now  chronicle  a  few  facts  that  ._._ 
effects  on  children  of  partlcipati  ig 
ity  day  care  programs.  I  stresi 
"quality"  and  hasten  to  indlc^ 
that  term  I  am  referring  to  ^-.„ 
attempt  to  Involve  famlUes"^and 
wide  array  of  developmental 
fortimately,  it  is  only  such  ^... 
get  formally  evaluated,  for  only 
pie  Involved  in  an  attempt  to  cix 
programs  are  likely  to  be  wilUnj 
to   the   objective   scrutiny   reqi 
formal  evaluation.  It  should  be 
that  all  the  studies  referred  to 
group  day  care,  not  family  day 
of  children  Involved  will  be 

discussing     the     dillerent     „ 

From   such   studies   at   least   the 
tentative  generalizations  can  be 

(1)  Children  in  quality  day 
velop  competence  In  skills  cou„. 
tlve  and  beneficial  to  themselves 
In  all  the  R&D  programs  in  whfch 
tlve    data    have    been    publi8he< 
either  show  cognitive  gains  or 
on  a  par  with  children  from 
backgrounds  who  are  not  in 
general  one  can  say  that  the 
care  environment  represents 
ulatlon  and  enrichment  in 
dally  environment  in  which  the 
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•For  detailed  documentation  of  khese  find- 
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otherwise  function,  the  greater 
hood  that  gains  will   be  found 
with  day  care  participation.  It  is 
important   to   comment   that   noi 
published  study  has  shown  a  dec: 
functioning  level  of  children  In 
This  is  true  for  groups  entering 
prior  to  or  after  the  age  of  thi«e 
ing  should  offer  conislderable  r« 
those  who  feared  that  day  care 
way   .similar   to   institutional    ,. 
care.  Prom  the  vantage  point  of 
child,  they  are  apparently  entlreli 
experiences. 

(2)   Children  in  quality  day  ca 
I'ept  healthy.  We  know  that  advan 
munology  have  made  bringing  ii 
children  together  into  groups  less 
.   than  used  to  be  the  case.  But  as  y^ 
no   immunizations   which   protect 
respiratory  vlnises  and  infections- 
typical  illnesses  in  young  children, 
Infants  in  day  care  do  not  appea  • 
significantly  more  of  these  "minor  ' 
than  do  children   being  cared  foi 
homes. 

(3)  Children   in  day  care  need 
their  aitnchmeni  to  their  own 
date  the  author  knows  of  two 
r.t    lea.st   two   unpublished    studle 
with  this  question — a  most  Im 
Only  one  of   the  four  research  „ 
shown  any  negative  consequences 
with  day  care  participation;    hi 
three,  day  care  children  appeared  a: 
to  their  mothers  as  were  the  c 
dren.  This  is  a  most  Important  „, 
search,  and  many  more  studies  of 
need  to  be  done  before  definitive  si .. 
can  be  made.  As  things  now  starfc 
nenls   of   day   care  tend   to  cite 
(Caldwell  and  her  associates)   whtrh 
no  diirerence.s  between  the  day  car 
home-reared  children,  and  opponet  t 
rare  tend  to  cite  the  study  (Blehi  r 
reported   differences.    In   these    1 
combined,  only  81  children  were  ... 
a  number  that  is  far  too  small  to 
basis  for  establishing  social  polic 
monitoring  of  programs  called  for 
present  bills,  it  Is  hoped  that  this 
important  developmental   area  w 
considerable  attention. 

(4)  Young  children  who  particlpj  te 
care  do  not  become  emotionally 
To  people  knowledgeable  about 
children   lucky   enough   to   be   „_ 
quality  day  care  generally  are,  sue:  i 
hypothesis"  statement  must  sound 
This  generalisation  Is  Included  onl; 
of  the  assumption  made  by  many  t 
care  would  duplicate  the  emotional!  ^ 
ing   conditions   which    prevailed 
years  in  residential  Institutions 
in  day  care  settings,  in  which  c_ 
with  significant  famUy  members 
erally  cover  the  same  range  of 
functioning  likely  to  be  found  In  _. 
of  children  of  comparable  age  fron 
parable  family  background. 

(5)  There  is  not  necessarily  a 
tween  the  values  espoused  In  bomei 
dren   in  day  care  and  those  values 
guide  the  operation  of  qusOity  day 
grams.    One    frequently    beara    the 
leveled  that  In  our  early  Inter 

grams  we  are  trying  to  "impose 

values  on  people  with  other  value  , 
By  and  large  this  charge  is  totally 
most  parents  want  similar  things    , 
children — essentially  an  opportunit  r 
velop  their  full  potentials  and  to 
in  their  daUy  lives.  Apparently  the 
children  and  families  <iirttM»«i.tjy|t  \j^ 
losophy  of  most  child  care  centers 
values  which  most  parents  endorse 
themselves  to  exemplify  in  their 
care  routines. 

To  summarize  this  section.  I  wouli  1 
tempt  to  claim  that  these  fl"«<«"|  j 
necessarily  be  replicated  if.  In  the"' 
which  produced  the  data,  just  "• 
car©  programs  had  been  evaluated 
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that,  in  so  far  as  we  now  know  how  to  define 
quality,  those  data  refer  to  quality  programs. 
However,  the  findings  do  Indeed  reassure  us 
that.  If  we  strive  for  quality  and  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  study,  to  work,  and 
to  train  that  child  care  can  provide  a  much- 
needed  service  to  families  without  In  any 
way  Jeopardizing  the  development  of  the 
children.  Although  few  efforts  have  been 
made  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  quality  day 
care  upon  families,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  findings  would  be  equally  reassur- 
ing. This  is  especially  true  for  families  with 
limited  resoiu-ces — perhaps  most  valid  for 
those  who  represent  the  one-parent  family 
situation.  Many  such  parents  report  that 
day  care  "holds  their  family  together,"  and 
undoubtedly  without  quality  child  care  many 
more  chUdren  would  be  In  foster  placement 
or  offered  for  adc^tion,  or  even  more  tragic 
cases  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  would  occur. 
In  many  ways,  it  represents  a  concerned  so- 
ciety's attempt  to  develop  a  viable  substitute 
for  the  now  :  Imoet  extinct  extended  family. 
Thus  m  thinking  about  day  care,  we  need 
to  conceptualize  it  as  a  family  servioe,  not 
as  a  totally  child -oriented  service. 

Before  leaving  this  section  commending 
the  bill  for  the  diversity  of  planned  services 
which  would  be  available  under  its  ati.spices, 
I  should  like  especially  to  comment  on  the 
importance  of  allowing  funds  from  the  bill  to 
be  expended  to  develop  programs  of  pre-par- 
ent or  parenting  education.  This  type  of  serv- 
ice should  receive  top  priority  today.  Such 
programs  need  to  be  offered  under  a  variety 
of  auspices — public  school  (Junior  high  and 
high  school) ,  prenatal  clinics,  well-child  clin- 
ics, churches,  community  organizations,  aiKl 
so  on.  Tlie  most  powerful  message  that  has 
screamed  at  us  for  all  the  social  science  lit- 
erature of  the  last  decade  has  proclaimed, 
•The  family  constitutes  the  most  important 
environment  in  which  a  child  will  ever  func- 
tion." In  view  of  this,  it  is  essential  that  this 
message  reach  young  pe<^le  both  before  they 
become  parents  and  repeatedly  afterwards, 
always  with  the  refrain,  "What  you  do  with, 
for,  and  to  your  child  is  terribly  important; 
don't  take  this  assignment  lightly;  prepare 
yourself  for  it  In  every  way  possible." 

Karller  in  this  statement  I  mentioned  the 
sharp  Increase  in  incidence  of  births  to  girls 
utuler  l»-19  years  of  age.  One  of  our  stereo- 
tjTjes  is  that  "young  mothers  make  the  best 
mothers,"  and,  to  be  sure,  some  jroung 
mothers  may  be  among  the  "best"  mothers. 
But  we  also  have  data  (delJssovoy)  to  Indi- 
cate that  young  parents,  mothers  and 
fathers,  often  enter  the  child-care  "profes- 
sion" with  gross  misconceptions  of  what  1« 
involved,  what  their  redes  will  be,  and  what 
they  can  expect  of  their  children.  Many  young 
parents  In  this  study  had  inaccurate  expec- 
tations as  to  when  certain  landmark  be- 
haviors should  appear  and  thus  made  un- 
realistic demands  on  their  young  children. 
Also  many  of  them  were  found  to  be  harsh 
and  unyielding  in  their  discipline,  with  this 
due  in  8<Mne  part  to  their  tendency  to  under- 
estimate when  a  chDd  could  be  expected  to 
understand  language.  Thus  parents  vrere 
frustrated,  and  children  often  overly  pun- 
ished, because  the  parents  lacked  knowledge 
which  could  easily  have  been  gained  In  a 
high  school  course  in  child  development. 

There  are  many  other  admirable  features 
of  the  bills  which  relate  to  this  feature  of 
program  variety  and  diversity.  For  example,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  bills  state  that  the 
day  care  called  for  will  Include  care  "In  the 
child's  own  home.  In  group  homes,  or  In 
other  child  care  facilities  .  .  ."  It  Is  easy  to 
fall  Into  the  trap  of  thinking  "group  care" 
when  one  speaks  of  "day  care."  Also  it  Is 
encouraging  to  see  that  the  child  care  pro- 
vided under  the  bills  may  be  "part-day  or 
fuU-day."  The  needs  of  ItonUles  shift  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  too-rlgld  plan  of  service 
will  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  families  or  of 
the  same  famUy  from  time  to  time.  For  exam- 
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pie.  we  speak  of  "maternal  emplojrment"  as 
though  It  were  for  any  given  mother  a  con- 
tinuous state  of  sJEaltB.  But  Utan  an  Jobs 
of  shorter  and  longer  duratloa,  and  tbere  are 
employees  who  decide  to  diange  Jobs  but 
might  have  open  times  between.  I  have 
known  of  situations  In  which  mothers  who 
were  "between  Jobs"  withheld  tnls  Informa- 
tion from  the  day  care  center  attended  by 
their  ChUdren  because  the  center  served 
"only  children  whose  mothers  work  full- 
time."  Thxis  an  Interlude  In  which  the 
mother  and  children  could  have  been  at  home 
together  was  forfeited  because  of  a  rigid  serv- 
ice pattern  which  perhaps  because  of  pro- 
gram guidelines,  could  not  be  made  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of 
families. 

As  a  final  comment  In  this  section  I  should 
like  to  n>entlon  that  we  must  not  forget 
the  Importance  of  having  some  programs 
geared  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  fathers 
as  well  as  mothers.  Please  do  not  Interpret 
that  as  a  suggestion  from  me  that  the  In- 
terests of  fathers  and  mothers  with  respect 
to  their  family  roles  are  all  that  different. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  easy  to  drift  Into  a  vocab- 
ulary that  is  all  female.  Thus  along  with 
"services  to  expectant  mothers  who  cannot 
afford  such  services"  and  "postpartum  and 
other  medical  services  to  recent  mothers"  I 
would  hope  that  there  will  be  services  to 
fathers,  expectant  and  otherwise,  and  infor- 
mational programs  which  remind  us  that 
fathers  also  play  a  vital  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  children.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  overlook  this  as  we  plan  for  program 
diversity. 

4.  The  bills  mandate  community  involve- 
ment. One  of  the  things  we  have  learned 
about  hiunan  service  programs  over  the  past 
decade  or  so  Is  that  such  programs  can 
neither  be  effectively  designed  nor  imple- 
mented without  counsel  from  and  partici- 
pation by  the  people  who  will  be  Involved. 
Furthermore,  we  have  also  learned  that  par- 
ents and  others  who  stand  to  gain  the  most 
from  operation  of  quality  programs  will  work 
hard  to  ensure  quality  and  that  they  see 
Interaction  with  child  development  profes- 
sionals as  one  way  of  helping  to  achieve  this 
quality.  The  establishment  of  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Councils  at  the  naUonal  level,  at  tbe  level 
of  prime  sponsorship  In  a  given  state,  and 
at  the  level  of  program  operation  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  guarantees  that 
programs  funded  tmder  this  bill  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  Impact  chUdren  and  families 
in  positive  ways. 

5.  The  bills  take  a  stand  for  quality 
through  the  advocacy  and  the  monitoring 
o]  program  quality.  A  spectre  which  appar- 
ently haunts  many  concerned  people  is  tbat 
federal  agencies  will  ftind  more  child  care 
and  make  only  the  most  limited  attempts 
to  guarantee  that  this  will  be  anything  other 
than  "custodial."  This  is  the  sort  of  fear 
which  causes  some  people  to  wltbbold  en- 
dorsement of  programs  for  children  and 
families — the  fear  that  quality  cannot  be 
guaranteed.  To  be  sure,  qtiallty  cannot  be 
achieved  by  legislation  alone,  but  legisla- 
tion can  guarantee  that  concerned  efforts 
will  be  made  to  achieve  quality.  With  re- 
spect to  child  care  which  will  be  operated 
under  these  bills,  endorsement  of  tbe  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Standards  provides 
a  wedge  for  attempting  to  snnrni  quality. 
However,  as  stressed  In  the  previous  sectkm, 
many  different  types  of  programs  are  al- 
lowed under  the  provisions  of  these  bills. 
How  will  quality  be  assessed  In  the  pannt 
education  programs?  In  the  health  programsT 
In  the  functioning  of  tbe  Child  and  Family 
Councils? 

Tbe  bill  has  provisions  for  withdrawing 
support  from  a  program  or  from  a  prime 
sponsor  if  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  qual- 
ity is  not  being  achieved.  Yet  a  great  deal 
more  thought  needs  to  be  given  to  this 
critical  area.  In  Head  Start  and  otber  types 


of  early  childhood  programs  we  have  had  to 
reeognlse  tbe  hazards  associated  with  pro- 
cnm  evaluatton  which  relies  too  completelv 
oa  rsadlly  available  techniques;  sometimes 
asseasments  were  made  of  bebaviors  in  which 
we  were  not  particularly  Interested  merely 
because  techniques  which  would  measure 
tbeee  behaviors  were  avatlatde.  Then  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  untenable  position 
of  having  to  defend  data  to  which  we  bad 
no  major  social  commitment  and  of  trying 
to  make  policy  decisions  about  gains  (or 
lack  of  them)  in  irrelevant  dimensions.  And. 
as  part  of  this  research  trap,  we  often  failed 
to  tzy  and  make  any  assessments  of  what  I 
have  come  to  call  program  fidelity — the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  operational  program  actu- 
ally resembles  its  on-paper  description.  Mon- 
itoring of  program  fidelity  is  as  important  as. 
if  not  more  Important  than,  an  attempt  to 
monitor  program  effectiveness;  neither 
should  l>e  neglected  a.s  final  plans  are  ap- 
proodmated. 

«.  The  bills  make  provision  for  research 
taut  demonstration  projects  and  training  ac- 
tivities. In  commenting  on  this  aspect  of 
the  bills  I  shall  be  brief  and  merely  oompli- 
ment  the  authors  for  specifying  that  some 
of  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  should  be 
allocated  to  training  and  to  research  and 
demonstration  projects.  In  the  same  way 
tbat  qttallty  Is  ensiued  by  having  Child  and 
Family  Councils,  so  wUl  new  growth  and 
program  improvement  occur  only  If  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  effort  Is  allotted  to  research 
and  development.  Furthermore,  it  is  good 
to  see  this  as  part  of  the  basic  structure 
of  tbe  legislation.  This  means  that  prime 
sponsors  wUl  recognize  the  Importance  of 
such  activities  if  quality  is  to  be  Imptovcd. 
much  as  Industrial  leaders  recognize  that 
a  certain  portion  of  their  resources  must  be 
allocated  to  research  and  development.  It 
should  also  encourage  the  adoption  of  a 
wholesome  attitude  which  says  in  effect 
that  all  operational  programs  should  con- 
stantly assess  their  needs  and  try  to  evalustc 
their  achievements  in  order  to  be  oiiented 
to  ways  of  improving  service  quality  through 
Intemany-initlated  action  rather  than 
through  some  sort  of  outside  push. 

BOMK  QtJESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  Bn.l.S 

Having  read  through  earlier  versions  of 
these  bills  and  having  identified  areas  in 
which  the  cturent  versions  appear  to  me  to 
be  vastly  Improved,  I  have  little  to  say  about 
areas  In  which  I  might  like  to  see  them 
changed.  In  fact.  I  cannot  Identify  any  area 
needing  Improvement  (except  that  I  would 
like  to  see  funding  projected  at  a  higher 
level).  However,  there  are  a  few  areas  In 
which  I  feel  clarification  Is  needed  either  In 
terms  of  the  language  of  tbe  bills  or  In  terms 
of  the  Implications  for  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  the  bills. 

One  such  area  relates  to  the  coordination 
of  services  to  children  and  families.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bills  makes  It  clear  tbat  there 
is  no  Intent  to  Infringe  upton  Head  Start 
funding  or  to  reduce  in  any  way  the  extent  of 
the  Head  Start  programs  to  children  and 
families.  Yet  how  these  programs  might  in- 
teract Is  not  made  clear.  Furthermore.  litUe 
is  said  about  programs  for  children  and  fami- 
lies operated  by  other  federal  agencies,  espje- 
claUy  Title  IV-A  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act 
(soon  to  be  superseded  by  Title  XX)  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  especially  Titles 
I  and  m.  Plans  for  achieving  coordination 
between  and  among  such  programs  may  al- 
ready be  in  existence,  but.  If  so,  this  Is  not 
evident  in  the  language  of  tbe  eunrcnt  Mils. 

AnottMr  area  needing  darlfleatloti,  at  least 
for  me,  is  tbe  deflmtlon  of  "^rlme  sponsor." 
Tbls  term  always  gives  me  trouble  when  X 
think  of  anything  other  ttian  sane  oAetel 
state  organlEatlon  as  being  tbe  prime  qmn- 
sor — and  such  can  apparently  be  the  caw. 
Especial  clarification  is  needed  when  one 
t.hlnlcs  about  the  start-up  or  planning  period 
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before  a  prime  sponsor  sb&II  have  been  desig- 
nated for  a  given  area.  Who  can  take  sucb 
responsibility  untU  tbla  designation  has  been 
made?  I  hope  that  this  has  been  left  aome- 
whut  amblguoiis  in  order  to  let  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  organizations  find  themselves  in 
t)ie  vkTltt«n  description  of  prime  sponsor,  for 
I  stioiUd  like  to  see  such  progranw  offered 
i!uder.  a  variety  of  auspices.  Also  further 
rlarlflcatlon  Is  needed  about  how  prime  spon- 
soi-s  can  contract  with  other  organizations 
lo  offer  services.  Apparently  other  non-profit 
Bgencles  may  provide  some  of  the  .services 
called  for  in  the  bills,  whereas  private-for- 
proflt  groups  may  not.  In  such  a  provision 
recognition  needs  to  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  many  so-called  proprietary  (for  profit) 
child  care  programs  operate  on  such  a  low 
margin  that  they  can  barely  continue  opera- 
tion. The  myth  that  most  of  these  dedicated 
people  are  merely  out  to  "take  advantage  of" 
children  and  families  is  a  myth  and  nothing 
more  and  should  not  be  perpetuated  by  any 
sort  of  legislation.  Perhaps  this  Impression 
could  be  corrected  by  an  Indication  of  will- 
ingness to  permit  such  program.s  to  oiTer 
contracted  services  provided  they  file  some 
kind  of  financial  statement  which  shows  no 
evidence  of  excessive  profits. 

Although  one  might  mention  other  pos- 
sible questions  about  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, these  are  the  major  areas  which  I  per- 
ceive as  needing  clarification.  *  •  *  with  an 
emphasis  upon  preventive  programs,  we  can 
nurture  both  our  concern  for  children  and 
our  traditional  respect  for  parental  auto- 
nomy. The  services  called  for  In  this  bUl 
are  preventive  and  supportive,  and  as  a 
professional  In  the  field  of  child  develop- 
ment, as  a  parent,  and  as  a  citizen  I  hc^e 
to  see  them  become  a  reality  in  the  near 
futxire. 

Who  Cakes  fob  America's  GmtoREN? 
I  Testimony    before    a    Joint    Hoii.se-Seiiate 
Hearing  on  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  of  1975  '■  by  Urle  Bronfenbrenner  and 
Cornell  University) 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  preparation  for  this  ses- 
sion, I  reviewed  my  previous  testimony  to 
Congressional  bearings  on  this  same  subject. 
The  statements  go  back  over  a  decade,  and 
they  do  not  make  pleasant  reading.  I  sound 
like  a  broken  record  about  broken  families 
and  broken  chUdren. 

But  there  Is  an  important  difference.  For 
example,  in  1960,  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
began  by  trying  to  explain  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  which  I  then  found  myself  as  a  sci- 
entist. "Suppose,"  I  said,  "that  you  were  an 
astronomer  studying  the  solar  system,  and, 
as  you  examined  your  own  observations  and 
those  of  your  colleagues,  you  began  to  see 
some  clear  indication  that  the  solar  system 
wu  falling  apart."  My  predicament  was  how 
to  oonvey  to  non-sclentlsts  the  reality  and 
gravity  of  the  pbenomeoa  I  was  observing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  no  longer  have  that 
problem.  The  disturbing  signs  that,  six  years 
ago.  could  only  be  detected  by  an  astronomer 
looking  through  a  telescope,  can  now  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  I  am  submitting  with  my 
testimony  material  I  prepared  as  a  member 
of  the  Commltteo  on  Child  Development  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  (Exhibit 
A)  The  report  docununts  gi«phlcaUy,  so  that 
all  can  see.  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  quarter  century,  for  American 
families  and  their  ^lldren,  mainly  and  most 
nptaiy  since  1968.  There  are  some  seventeen 
graphs.  Bven  man  In^iwrtant  than  the  sharp 
rise  or  faU  that  each  shows  individually  la 
the  picture  that  eooerges  when  (me  puts  them 
all  together.  The  pettem  is  unmistakable. 
Let  ma  gtre  you  some  of  the  highlights. 

As  many  more  mothers  have  gone  to  work 
(now  over  ludf  of  tiiose  with  school -age  chU- 

xHeid  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Dirkseu  Senate 
OflBoe  BuUdbig,  June  19, 1975. 
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dien,  one-third  with  children 
30%  with  Infants  under  three: 
all  those  mothers  are  working 
number  of  adults  left  in  the 
care  for  the  child  has  been 
national  average  of  two.  Chle  r 
departing  adults  has  been  one 
usually  the  father,  so  that  tod^y 
every  six  children  under 
In  a  single-parent  family.  This 
a  temporary  state,  since,  on  a 
the  remarriage  rate,  especially 
Hvibstautlally  lower  than  the 
in  families  involving  children, 
ferential  has  been  Increasing 
significant  component  in  the 
gle-parent  families  has  been  a 
the  number  of  unwed  mothers 
women  are  postponing  the  age 
but  some  of  them  are  having 
theicss. 

AH   of  these  changes  are 
rapidly  anioiig  younger  families 
children  and  increase  with  the 
iioniic  deprivation  and 
Ing  their  maximum  among  low 
lies  livUig  in  the  central  core 
cities.  For  example,  among  1  amilie; 
dren  under  18  and  incomes  und  ;r 
the.se  contain  6  million  chlldien 
t^nth  of  the  national  total) 
of  single  parentis  rose  over  the 
from  42',   in  1968  to  67 't  In 
cities,  the  rate  of  family  dlsru^tii 
low  Income  group  was 
over  80'.; ,  for  Whites  as  well  a 

The  last  represents  a  concre  e 
an  Important  general  finding.  A 
of  labor  force  participation, 
hood,  and  other  related 
stantlally  higher  for  Blacks  th^n 
those  families  residing  in 
and   social    settings   show 
change.  The  critical  factor. 
race,  but  the  conditions  uiid|r 
family  lives. 

Among  these  conditions,  low 
cially    younger   couples   with 
dren.  This  fact  has  an  obvlou 
Mr.    Chairman,    for    present 
manpower  policies.  So  long  as 
effect,  we  can  anticipate,  as  one 
ever  higher  numbers  of  young 
only  one  parent,  almost  always 
must  also  be  the  breadwinner. 

But   "winner"   Is   hardly   thi 
term.  There  Is  no  more 
objective  measure  of  our 
ence  to  children  or  to  those 
their  care  than  this:  accordtni 
recent  figures  reported  by  the 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  media  i 
the  United  States  as  a  whole 
parent  mothers  with  children 
come  from  all  sources  Includi:^ 
fare    payments,   and   regular 
from  relatives  or  other 
in  the  household,  was  less  thah 
nomlc  deprivation  is  even  moi ; 
single-parent  mothers  under 
Such  a  mother,  when  all  her 
small  (e.g.,  under  6)  had  to 
median  Income  of  only  $2700. 
more  than  1.6  million  mothei  s 
group  and  they  constituted 
female-headed  families  with 
six.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
for  the  small  proportion  (less 
father-beaded    single-parent 
preschool  children  was  $9600. 

It  is  important  to  recognlz 
man.  that  the  trends  I  have 
ing  are  not  limited  to  low 
They  apply  to  all  strata  of  the 
class  families,  in  cities,  suburf la, 
urban  areas,  are  changing  in 
For  example.  In  terms  of  sucl 
tics  as  the  proportion  of 
niimber  of  adults  in  the  home, 
families,   or  children  born  ou 
the  middle  class  family  of 
ingly  resembles  the  low 
early  I960's. 
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Tliese,  then,  are  the  changes  that 
taking  place  in  the  structure 
the  American  family  over  the 
centxiry.    We   are    now   ready   foi 
question:    So  what?   Or,   to   be 
formal  and  explicit,  what  do 
mean  for  the  well-being  and 
dren.'  Wliat  does  it  mean  for  the 
more  and  more  mothers,  especiafy 
of   preschoolers   and   Infants,   ar 
work,  the  majority  of  them  full 
does  it  mean  that,  as  these 
for  work,  there  are  also  fewer 
family  who  might  look  after  the 
that,  among  adults  who  are  leavln  ; 
the  principal  depsirter  is  one  oi 
parent,  usually  the  father? 

Paradoxically,  the  most  telling 
the  foregoing  questions  is  yet 
tion:    Who    cares    for    America's 
Who  <'.ares? 

At  present    as  the  members  of 
mittee  know  all  too  well, 
children  of  whatever  form — be 
schools,  group  day  care,  family 
Just  a  body  to  babysit — falls  so 
the  need  that  It  can  be  measured 
of  children  under  the  age  of  six, 
tion  the  millions  more  of 
sters,    so-called    "latch-key" 
come  home  to  empty  houses,  am 
tribute  far  out  of  proportion  to 
pupils  with  academic  and  behavic  : 
who  experience  difficulties  in 
and  who  are  dropouts,  drug  users 
delinquents. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of 
have    seen    what    has    been 
America's  families.  Unfortunate! 
at  a  national  level  on  the  state  < 
are  neither  as  comprehensive  nor 
but  the  available  data  do  reveal 
pattern.   Concomitant   and 
changes   In   structure   and 
family  are  changes  in  indices 
well-being    and    development    o 
Youngsters  growing  up  In  low 
iUes  are  at  especially  high  risk 
physically,   intellectually 
socially.  There  Is  also  evidence  of 
time:  declining  levels  of  academ 
ance,   and   rising   rates   of   chile 
suicide,  drug  use,  and  juvenile 

The  presence  of  concurrent 
does  not,  of  course,  prove  cause 
but  to  disregard  the  evidence  is  I 
some  human  and  economic  costs 
similar  pattern  of  research 
the  report  I  have  submitted  wit;  n 
niony;  within  the  city  of  New 
of  Infant  mortality  and 
dramatically  from  one  health 
next,  and  vary  directly  with  the 
health  personnel  and  services 
families  living  in  each  district 
necessary  to  wait  upon  scientific 
tion  of  the  exact  casual  connnecti 
to  justify  the  need  for  and  desig^i 
tive  program. 

The  same  consideration  applies 
I  have  presented  today  in 
bill  you  now  have  before  you.  As 
]')atlonal  leaders  you  have  properlj 
the  necessity  to  develop  a  cture 
disease  becomes  an  epidemic.  I 
bill  with  mixed  reactions  of 
praise,  because  with  a  physician 
wisdom,   you   have   prescribed 
right  medicines  to  cure  this 
affliction — pain,    because    I    fear 
again,  other  priorities  will  prevail 
be  those  who  will  say  that  the 
too  much,  that  we  cannot  afford 
even  if  we  could,  we  shouldn't  let 
have   it.   Providing   family   and 
services  at  national  expense,  so 
ment  runs,  will  inevitably  take 
road  of  creeping  socialism  to 
munism,  and  the  end  of  our 
one  who  has  bad  first  experience 
so-called  socialist  democracies, 
exactly  enthusiastic  about  then 
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like  to  respond  to  this  criticism  In  due 
course. 

But  first  I  wish  to  address  a  more  respon- 
sible challenge,  one  that  at  least  does  not 
dodge  the  Issue  before  us:  the  fate  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  their  families.  There 
are  professionals  who  sincerely  believe,  and 
some  of  them  have  testified  before  you,  that 
the  cure  you  have  prescribed  Is  worse  than 
the  disease,  that  providing  child  care  and 
other  services  for  working  mothers  and  fami- 
lies under  severe  economic  or  social  stress  Is 
actually  destructive  to  families  and  children. 
Specifically,  such  measures  will  only  further 
weaken  the  mother-child  relationship,  and 
thereby  threaten  the  child's  emotional  secur- 
ity and  subsequent  personality  development. 
This  is  a  question  that  merits,  and  has  re- 
ceived, serious  consideration.  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  NAS  Committee  men- 
tioned previously,  I  was  asked  to  review  the 
available  research  evidence  on  the  effects  of 
the  child's  development  of  different  types  ot 
care,  In  particular  home  care  versus  substi- 
tute care  In  group  or  family  settings.  I  am 
submitting  with  my  testimony  a  prellmUiary 
draft  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  (Exhibit 
B).  The  main  points  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Well-designed  comparative  studies  of  the 
effects  of  different  types  of  care  are  as  yet 
few  in  number  (there  were  only  about  a 
dozen  that  met  the  stipulated  scientific 
criteria) ,  and  are  limited  to  the  first  years  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  there  is  enough  consistency 
In  the  results  to  warrant  tentative  conclu- 
sions in  three  areas:  cognitive  function,  emo- 
tional development,  and  social  behavior.  The 
findings  give  ground  for  reassurance  and 
some  concern. 

1.  In  the  Intellectual  sphere,  studies  to  date 
have  consistently  failed  to  show  any  differ- 
ences In  performance  between  children  raised 
by  their  own  parents  at  home  versus  youngs- 
ters exposed  to  full-  or  part-time  substitute 
care  for  extended  periods  either  in  group  set- 
tings or  family  day  care  homes. 

2.  Concern  about  possible  harmful  con- 
sequences of  substitute  care  for  the  child's 
emotional  development  arose  originally  out 
of  the  work  of  Bowlby,  Spitz,  and  others 
documenting  severe  psychological  deficiencies 
and  behavior  problems  among  children 
brought  up  In  institutions.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized,  however,  that  such  debilitat- 
ing effects,  while  real  enough,  come  about 
only  when  physical  and  social  deprivation 
have  occurred  to  an  extreme  degree  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Hence  the  numer- 
ous studies  on  the  effects  of  early  depriva- 
tion on  development  of  animal  and  human 
young  >  do  not  apply  to  effects  of  substitute 
care  when  it  Is  provided,  as  it  is  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  in  a  stimulating  physical  en- 
vironment by  experienced  caretakers,  and  in- 
volves only  a  temporary  separation  from  the 
mother.  More  recent  studies  specifically  ad- 
dressed to  the  Impact  ot  home  versus  care  on 
the  child's  emotional  development  have  re- 
vealed some  differences,  but  these  have 
tended  to  be  small  in  magnitude,  short-lived, 
and  mixed  in  terms  of  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages attributable  to  one  or  the  other 
setting. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  consistent  evi- 
dence that  children  with  previous  day  care 
experience  adjust  more  quickly  to  new  group 
situations  entailing  separation  from  the 
mother,  but  these  effects  are  observable  only 
on  the  first  day,  and  not  thereafter.  On  the 
other  band,  children  exposed  to  tuU-day 
group  care,  compared  to  home-reared  con- 
trols, showed  greater  emotional  distress  upon 
being  left  alone  by  the  mother  with  an  adult 


-For  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  research  bearing  on  this 
issue,  see  Newton,  O.  and  Levlne.  S.,  Early 
Experience  and  Behavior,  Spring^eld,  111.: 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1968,  especially  the  final 
integrative  chapter  by  Bronfenbrenner. 


stranger  in  an  unfamiliar  room  in  a  uni- 
versity laboratory.  The  artificiality  of  this 
experiment,  however,  together  with  the  fact 
that  observations  were  made  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  raises  doubts  about  the  generaliz- 
abUlty  of  tbe  findings,  and.  in  particular, 
about  tlie  original  tnvestigator'a  claim  that 
the  results  demonstrate  "qualitative  disturb- 
ances in  the  motber-cblld  relationsbip  In 
day  care  children."  Moreover,  other  research 
reveals  that  day  care  children  do  exhibit 
strong  maternal  attachments,  and  that,  in 
addition  to  the  mother,  "a  familiar  care- 
taker becomes  a  significant  attachment  fig- 
ure for  the  infant  in  day  care  as  early  as  the 
first  year  of  life."  Some  caution  is  Indicated, 
hov.ever,  about  exposure  of  children,  es- 
pecially infants  imder  three  years  of  age, 
to  extended  all -day  group  care  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  personnel  to  permit  "a 
relatively  high  degree  of  continuity  and 
stability"  in  tbe  staff  members  who  care  for 
each  child. 

3.  The  most  clear  and  consistent  differences 
between  home-reared  chUdren  and  those  ex- 
posed to  group  day  care  appear  in  the  sphere 
of  social  behavior.  Yoxmgsters  raised  in  group 
care  interact  more  with  their  peers,  are  some- 
what less  responsive  to  adult  discipline,  and 
exhibit  more  aggression,  both  toward  other 
children  and  toward  adults.  The  evidence 
suggests,  however,  that  such  behaviors  are 
not  the  Inevitable  products  of  all  forms  of 
group  care,  but  are  specific  to  American  day 
care,  which  tends  to  give  priority  and  power 
to  the  peer  group,  and  allows  greater  free- 
dom for  aggression. 

Finally,  it  shoiUd  be  emphaslMd  that  all 
of  the  foregoing  differences,  where  they  oc- 
curred, dlstingtiisbed  not  between  ehlld 
rearing  by  own  parents  versus  substitute 
caretakers,  but  between  children  reared  in 
group  versus  home  settings,  the  latter  in- 
cluding family  day  care  as  well  as  home  care 
by  one's  own  parents. 

But  whatever  ttie  differences  may  be,  and 
wherever  they  occur,  they  are  not  the  real 
Issue  confronting  America's  families.  The 
principal  dilemma  that  parents  face  Is  not 
the  choice  of  whether  to  enroll  the  child  in 
group  care,  arrange  tor  family  day  care,  or 
keep  him  or  her  at  home,  but  the  necessity 
to  find  some  form  of  substitute  care  in  a 
reality  situation  in  which  relatively  few  re- 
sources are  available.  A  third  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  (Exhibit  C)  con- 
tains figures  on  the  number  ot  children  in 
the  United  States  In  families  of  low  or 
marginal  Income,  whose  mothers  work,  or 
who  live  In  single-parent  homes.  These  are 
the  children  at  greatest  risk.  There  are  4 
million  of  them  under  the  age  of  aiz,  plus 
another  iv,  million  latch-key  children  of 
school  age,  who  come  home  every  day  to  an 
empty  house.  The  same  document  also  sum- 
marizes the  latest  figures  available  on  ex- 
isting facilities  tor  day  care  of  all  types, 
both  public  and  private.  As  you  know,  the 
number  of  places  in  licensed  or  approved 
settings  Is  only  about  a  million,  and  nrast 
ot  these  are  occupied  by  children  from  in- 
tact, middle  class  families.  In  contrast,  chil- 
dren at  highest  risk,  like  the  majority  ot 
children  receiving  substitute  care,  are  not 
to  be  found  In  these  licensed  facilities.  A 
national  survey,  conducted  In  1966,  ot 
"Child  care  arrangements  of  working 
mothers  in  the  U.S."  revealed  that  48^0  of 
children  under  14  covered  by  the  survey 
were  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  while  the 
mother  worked.  Of  these,  8%,  at  more  than 
half  a  minion,  were  cared  for  by  another 
child  under  16.  Of  all  children  of  working 
mothers,  ISTi,  or  1.6  million,  were  cared  tor 
by  the  mother  at  the  place  ot  work.  Care 
outside  the  child's  own  home  accounted  for 
only  10%  of  the  children  of  working 
mothers.  This  10 ':^  consisted  of  7%  in  family 
day  care  and  3  To  in  group  care,  the  "rarest 
of  all  arrangement." 

Olven   the   facts   I   have   presented,   Mr. 


Chairman,  you  can  have  little  doubt  abou': 
my  views  on  the  bill  which  you  are  now  con- 
sidering. I  regard  it  as  an  absolute  necessity. 
There  is  Uttle  In  It  with  which  I  wotUd  take 
Issue,  but  I  do  have  some  concerns. 

1.  First,  I  understand  that  you  are  under 
some  pressure  to  designate  public  schools 
as  the  sole  operating  agents  of  child  care 
programs.  Viewed  from  a  cross-cultural  and 
historical  perspective,  schools  In  the  United 
States  are  not  well  suited  for  this  task.  The 
responsibility  of  the  school  in  our  country 
has  been  the  teaching  of  subject  matter, 
typically  with  minimal  Interference  from  or 
involvement  with  the  child's  family.  As  a 
result.  Bchoolii  may  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
orient their  organizational  structure  and 
characteristic  modes  of  operation  so  as  to  be 
sensitive  and  responsive  not  only  to  the 
special  emotional  and  social  needs  of  tbe 
very  young,  but  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tantly, to  the  needs  and  rights  of  parents  to 
monitor.  Influence,  and  participate  in  the 
program. 

2.  Similar  cautious  t^ply,  perhaps  wiih 
even  greater  force,  to  profit  making  agencies 
engaged  in  child  care.  In  particular,  the 
need  for  efficiency  of  operation  invites  the 
all-too-easy  and  readily  justifiable  solution  of 
reducing  adult-child  ratios.  Strict  controls 
should  be  Introduced,  subject  to  parental 
initiative  and  enforcement,  to  proliibU  the.se 
and  other  forms  of  abuse. 

3.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  authors 
of  the  Act  for  their  senslUvlty  to  the  plight 
of  those  families  who  are  left  in  a  higtily 
vulnerable  position  under  our  ctu-rent  welfare 
laws.  I  refer  to  families  with  incomes  Just 
above  the  poverty  line  who,  as  a  result,  are 
Ineligible  for  needed  health.  chUd  care  and 
other  services,  but  whose  earnings  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  purchase  these 
services  in  the  open  market.  The  definition 
of  eligibility  under  the  present  Act  In  terms 
of  the  "lower  living  standard  budget"  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  Biireau  of  Labor 
Statistics  represents  a  much  needed,  humane 
reform  in  our  welfare  practices. 

4.  I  hope  that  my  testimony  has  provided 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  critical  need 
for  research  data  for  any  valid  assessment 
of  tbe  needs  of  children  and  families,  mH 
for  determining  the  most  effective  mutKn^iE 
for  meeting  those  needs.  In  this  connection, 
I  commend  the  authors  of  the  bill  for  stipu- 
lating in  Title  UI  the  authorization  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects,  but  I  urge 
that,  as  In  the  provision  of  oither  essential 
special  activities  under  the  Act,  a  specified 
proportion  of  tbe  total  allocated  ftmds  be 
earmarked  specifically  and  solely  for  such 
research  activities.  Further,  I  would  re-em- 
phasize the  necessity  explicitly  to  rule  oiu- 
tuudlug  of  what  I  have  in  previous  testimony 
characterized  as  "brand  name  research"  In 
which  "packaged  programs,"  developed  by 
different  organizations,  are  pitted  against 
each  other  In  so-called  evaltuitton  studies 
designed  to  determine  which  padcage  is 
"best."  Apart  from  the  abuses  to  which  this 
strategy  is  particularly  vulnerable,  it  suf- 
fers from  a  crucial  scientific  flaw;  namely.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  identify  which  aspects  of 
a  program  are  responsible  for  Its  achieve- 
ments or  its  failures. 

My  final  concern  sounds  a  sobering  but 
realistic  note.  Despite  the  desperate  situa- 
tion confronting  millions  of  our  Nation's 
chlUlren  and  their  families,  the  much  needed 
legislation  you  have  drafted  ultimately  faces 
the  strong  likelihood  of  a  Presidential  veto 
that  the  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  over- 
ride. Olven  this  proepeet,  I  strongly  urge  the 
development  of  fallback  legUlatlon  provid- 
ing fimds  for  innovatkm,  demoastratlon,  and 
testing  of  a  variety  of  family  support  systems, 
including  not  only  different  types  of  child 
care  services,  but  also  meastires,  such  a*  flex- 
ible work  schedules  that  vrould  enable  par- 
ents who  wish  to  do  so  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes.  Wherever  possible, 
such    support    systems    should    enlist    the 
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roUmtecr  efforts  of  Instltutious  and  individ- 
uals in  activities  designed  to  enhance  oppor- 
tunity and  status  for  parentbood  in  order  to 
ejicnxirnge  and  assist  not  only  parents  but  all 
incmbera  of  our  society  in  the  exciting  and 
tiiaMfylng  adventure  of  creating  competent 
:iiid  compassionate  human  beings. 

Ill  fonciuslon,  I  promised  to  return  t^  the 
i;!sne  of  economics  and  Ideology,  to  speak 
•o  »he  charge  that  we  cannot  afford  the  costs 
of  tiie  proposed  program,  and  that  even  if 
ivp  could,  w©  should  refuse  to  do  so  lest  we 
i)e»;ome  a  welfare  state  or  wor'.e.  In  reply  I 
would  call  at  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
:ind  the  Administration  the  commitment  of 
>he  other  industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
♦o  children  and  fartillles  as  (xmirasted  with 
our  own. 

1.  The  Unite<'  States  is  now  the  ouly  indus- 
trialized nation,  capitalist  or  comnuinlst. 
that  does  not  insure  health  cure  for  every 
family  with  young  children. 

2.  The  United  States  is  the  only  indus- 
trialized nation,  capitalist  or  conitnunlst. 
that  does  not  guarantee  a  minimum  income 
level  for  every  family  with  young  children. 

3.  The  United  States  is  the  oniy  industrial- 
tved  nation,  capitall.st  or  comtnutii.>tt.  that 
has  not  yet  establl.shecl  a  naliouwlde  program 
of  child  care  .-iervlces  lor  children  of  working 
mothers. 

Our  refusal  to  meet  what  o+lier  modern  na- 
tions regard  as  ba.slc  human  necessities  ap- 
pears to  be  grounded  in  our  determined  re- 
sistance to  communtsm  or  .socialism  in  any 
form.  Such  principled  but  ptirblind  opposi- 
tion has  driven  us  to  pay  an  avcesome  price 
through  our  foreign  policy  lu  Viet  Nam.  We 
must  not,  for  similar  reasons,  perpettiate  a 
domestic  policy  which  debilitates  the  Na- 
tion's families  and,  thereby,  endangers  the 
integrity  of  the  next  generati'  u  of  ftn<ericans. 


W  >RLD? 


A  NEW  RUSSIA?  A  NEW  WORLD? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently  came  across  an  article  oi  si>ecial 
Interest  to  anyone  concerned  about  the 
relationship  between  our  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  distinguished 
English  author  and  historian,  Robert 
Conquest,  writing  in  Foreign  Affairs,  of- 
fers a  typically  informative  and  scholar- 
ly examination  of  the  possibility  of 
change  within  the  Soviet  system.  Con- 
quest, whose  book,  "The  Great  Terror," 
is  the  definitive  work  on  the  barbarities 
of  the  Stalinist  purges  of  the  1930's,  tells 
us  that  if  we  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
evolve,  that  is.  if  we  expect  its  rulere 
to  grant  some  basic  human  rights  to  the 
Soviet  people,  then  we  must  be  strong 
enough  to  persuade  those  rulers  that 
they  cannot  succeed  in  getting  wliat  they 
want  by  force  and  that  signs  of  civilized 
behavior  on  their  part  will  lead  to  co- 
operation in  trade  and  cultural  matters. 
Conquest  points  out,  however,  that  cur- 
rent United  States  policies  are  not  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviet  rulers  as  ones  de- 
manding needed  change  within  the 
Soviet  system.  Why  should  the  Soviet 
rulers  change  if  they  can  get  what  they 
want,  such  as  favorable  trade  agree- 
ments, without  changing?  Conquest's 
article  makes  clear  the  need  for  a  firm, 
consistent  and  vigilant  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


so 


vcoml  \g 
let  d 


g  asp 


A  New  Russia?  A  New 
(By  Robert  ConquesI) 
There  is  a  growing  feeling,  in 
well  as  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  prospects,  growing  prospect 
Russia."    There    is   a   feeling, 
immediate  state  of  Brezhnevs 
the  fairly  near  fiiture  must  » 
of  the  logjam  created  by  a  top 
of  who^  members  are  aged 
the  impression,  one  feels,  goe 
this.  Russia  is  seen  to  be  at  a 
nonUc     dead     end.     Forth< 
changes  must,  ixi  this  view, 
and  beneficial  change  over  the 

In    examining    the   possibilities 
first,    thought   in   the   West    is 
what   way  developments  in   tht 
which    there   are   any   real 
aiTeciji  the  International  scene; 
ticular.  of  course,  whether  tliej 
tribute    to   a   firm   and   la.stlng 
quite   true   that   the   internal 
tional  attitudes  of  the  Soviet 
closel;,-  Interlinked — Indeed,  are 
slfigle  worldvlew.  And  this  again 
make  us  consider  what  action.s 
on   the  part  of  the  West  can 
turn  .\Io3cow  In  a  favorable 

Tlie  root  of  tiie  problem  of 
ing    rhis  great   central   crux   In 
fairs — and  one   which   needs   ta 
on  with  the  utmost  emphasis  o 
the  neglect  and  mlsapprehensic 
all    too  common  — is  lully  to 
master  the  true  imlure  of  the 
cal   culture.   A  vast   amount   of 
tloned    comment    in    the    We 
totally    vitiated    by    failure    to 
understand  the  motivations  of 
leadership.  In  large   part   ihts 
due  to  a  perfectly  natural  habi 
Ing   the  assumptions  of  one's 
more  or  less  automatically,  as 
universally    applicable.    In    his 
speech.    Alexander    Solzhenitsy 
ingly  noted  that  in  the  old 
cultures  were  physically  separated 
"guided   by  their  own  exper 
circumscribed  localities,  in 
m  ihelr  society  ai\d  la."=tly  on 
territorv.   Then   it   was  still 
suigle  pair  of  eyes  to  perceive 
some  common  scale  of  values." 

The  extraordinary  differences 
polities  of  different  parts  of  th< 
known  to.  and  astonished,  only 
travelers.  Nowadays  (he  remarke  I 
has  become  "•united,"  not  In  th( 
way  of  communities,  but  rather 
crude  physical  sense,  with  inst  nt 
nication  of  superficial  informatl  )n 
the  ^ame  time  "people  in  variot  i 
ply  their  own  tried  and  tested 
to  events,   and   insist   self-i 
stubbornly  on  Judging  only  by  thjir 
and  never  by  anyone  else's." 

It  follows  that  a  powerf\il 
tellectual  and  Imaginative,  is 
are  to  have  a  sound  view  of  the 
and  prospects — of  the  Russian 
confess — and  it  is  an  interesting 
it  mildly,   that   almost   all   thoa  ; 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Sovi  t 
substantially  in  agreement  with 
have  little  confidence  that  thes 
are  widely  enough  taken  into 
the  political  and  media  circles 
sibility  It  Is  to  form  or  propagate 

For  the  Soviet  polity  is  one 
teristlcs  are   almost   extravagantly 
from  those  of  our  own.  Russia 
for  centuries  a  very  awkward 
the  degree  that  she  was  a  member 
the  Comity  of  Nations.  I  once 
pages  the  names  of  Marx  and 
those  who  saw  in  Russia,  from 
Peter   the   Great,   a   general 
merely  to  expan.sionism  but  t 
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supi-emacy."  >  This  tendency,  only 
plicit  In  those  days,  was  of  course 
into  the  new  Soviet-style 
as  absolutism  was  replaced  by 
ism,  the  roughly  formulated  clalr  i 
supremacy  became  the  hard  no 
only     truly    legitimate    states 
founded   on — and    not    deviating 
Soviet  model,  a  state  of  affairs  o 
pble    in    practice    where    Soviet 
jn-esent.  or  can  effect  an  entry.    ■ 

Today  we  p.re   used  to  tlie  Sjv 
:  nd  In  spite  of  what,  regarded  in 
muot  be  seen  as  an  almost 
rant  and  deviant  politiical  culture 
trpiii  it  as  just  another  foreign  .stat 
iiil  rival  no  dotibt,  but  little  more: 
wh<).-:e  rulers  certainly  conduct  their 
i-.tfairs  In  a  way  we  can  only  deplor 
in  ti-e  international  field  are  to 
H.s  mjre  or  le.ss  like  anyone  else 
pHrtioularly  evidential  act,  such  as 
sion  of  Chechoslovakia,  old  habit 
gradu-UIy  restore  the  mistaken 
Is    a    rf?ldue    of    quit*    inappl 
.sense."  which  hislsts  that  a  new 
since  eiuertjed.  or  Is  emerging,  or 
Every    verbal    a.=surance,    every 
chautii;.  is  taken  as  at  lea.-l,  a"  iia 
ttie  de-iii'pd  result. 

And  Indeed  a  real  New  Russia ,  Ir 
iiiplied.  would  indicate  the  total 
mation  of  the  world  scene;  would 
single  event  which  could  bring  trut 
ing  peace  to  our  planet.  Is  it 
i'  emeige?  Can  we  help  it  to 

>0!iEfGN    AFtAIK.S 

When  we  are  considering  tlie.se 
spectives  of  world  change,  the  state 
nev's   Jawbone   or   Kosygin's 
appear  rather  minor  matters.  But 
not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
tem  created  by  Lenin  and  Stalin 
main  political  achievement  preclse^- 
anisni,    an    Archimedean    lever, 
single  man  or  a  small  group  could 
political  weight  elsewhere  available 
whole  social  classes.  Even  If  the 
that  a  decisive  evolution  is  due  ui 
Union,  the  first  break  must  occur 
political  level. 

And  so  we  must  first  turn  to 
of  forces  in  the  Politburo.  The 
passe,  the  lack  of  any  natural 
by  Soviet  standards — of  transferrin  ; 
a  fresh  generation  is  largely  due 
collegiality  of  the  present 
Stalin  died  at  the  age  of  73  he 
groomed  for  the  succession  a  mat . 
younger  than  himself,  Oeorgi  Male: 
even  the  other  possible  contendere 
chev   and   Molotov,   were    14   and 
younger  respectively.  Khrushchev 
maintained    a   series   of    heira-^ 
Kirichenko,  Kozlov  and  Brezhnev, 
12  years  younger  respectively.  But 
and    Khrushchev    were    leaders 
achieved  working  supremacy,  and 
tlvely  eliminated  all  credible 
their  own  generation. 

The  present  top  five — Brezhnev 
Suslov,   Pordgomy  and  Kirilenko 
71.  72.  72,  and  68) — are  in  a  dlffe 
tion.  In  spite  of  Brezhnev's  generi  1 
ancy,   neither   he   himself   uor 
others  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
successor  from  the  younger 
Politburo.  None  of  the  latter  baa 
experience  and  prestige  iu  work  at 
est  level  which  Malenkov  and 
at  the  time  of  their  successions, 
tabllshed  the  credibility  and 
quired — perhaps    particularly 
present  Soviet  conditions. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  detai 
tion  about  the  probable  prospects 
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uals.'-'  It  lias  been  commonly  takeii  that 
if  Brezhnev  were  to  be  politically  or  physi- 
cally incapacitated.  Kirilenko  would  become 
the  leading  figure  in  the  Party.  Btit  Kirilen- 
ko, is  or  has  been,  no  more  than  a  follower 
and  rather  pale  echo  of  Brezhnev  himself, 
right  back  from  when  he  became  Iiir  client 
in  the  Provincial  Committee  at  Zaporozhe  in 
the  1940s.  Far  from  representing  any  "re- 
newal," he  is  a  less  impressive  figure  even 
fhfin  Brezhnev,  who  has  had  his  own  diffi- 
culties in  holding  power.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment could  be  no  more  ihan  a.  lame  duck 
Brezhnevlsm.  We  are  told,  too,  that  the 
Brezhnevites  favor  Pedor  Kul-ikov  (born  In 
1918)  a-?  the  eventual  youiiyci-  successor. 
But  Kv.lakov,  whose  specialty  )o  the  unfor- 
tunata  one  of  agriculture,  has  on-y  been 
three  years  In  the  top  leadci-ship.  On  the 
face  of  it,  Alexander  Shelepln,  who  is  the 
same  pge,  is  incompaiably  more  credible — as, 
indeed,   are   several   other  your.^.er   men. 

Politics  is,  indeed,  a  devious  a-r  and  one 
can  envisage  maneuvers  in  which  weak 
leaders — or  c:ie3  who  are  simply  not  given 
adequate  power.s — are  accepted  with  a  view 
to  their  fall  being  cncompasspd  In  short  or- 
der. One  can.  indeed,  envisage  a  scenario  by 
which  pov.er  could  be  transferred  both 
smoothly  and  credibly:  the  takeover  of  the 
top  party  position  by  Mikhail  Suslov.  a  sen- 
ior of  far  longer  experience  and  higher  repute 
than  Kirilenko,  and  not  hi.nself  supposed  to 
be  ambitious  for  personal  rule,  who  would 
mediate  the  succession  of  (ray)  Shelepln 
to  the  General  Secretaryship  and  Kiril  Maz- 
urov  (currently  First  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers)  to  the  Premiership. 
But,  leaving  aside  the  face  that  a  Suslov 
once  in  power  might  not  after  all  want  to 
give  it  up — a  situation  of  which  history  gives 
us  a  number  of  examples — this  (and  any 
detailed  discussion  of  the  sort)  depends  on 
the  relative  health  and  longevity  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  present  septuargenarian  su- 
premacy. 

As  perhaps  the  closest  student  of  modern 
Soviet  politics,  Michel  Tatu,  has  observed, 
anything  is  possible  in  a  succession  situation, 
including  a  political  impasse  and  even  a 
virtual  collapse  at  the  highest  level,  possibly 
involving  military  or  police  intervention,  or 
some  other  form  of  coup.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  developments  in  the  Communist  coun- 
tries contain  pcssiblities  of  every  conceivable 
sort.  Who  in  1953  would  have  predicted  cor- 
rectly any  of  the  main  events  which  followed 
in  the  Communist  world — the  Khrushchev 
speech,  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  confrontation,  the  Rumanian  defec- 
tion, the  Prague  Spring.  .  .?  And  today  there 
are  political,  national,  intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic forces  in  the  U.S.S.R.  which  but  for 
the  existence  of  machinery  designed  to  con- 
tain them  would  be  fully  capable  of  destroy- 
ing or  totally  transforming  the  political 
order. 

But  that  machinery  does  exist  and.  created 
by  the  horrible  genius  of  Stalin,  it  is  power- 
fully adapted  to  its  purpose.  Of  course  a 
breakdown  involving  the  overthrow  of  ap- 
parat  rule  would  lead  to  a  New  Russia,  whose 
nature  cannot  be  predicted.  But  the  power 
of  the  apparat — and  its  motives  for  sticking 
together — are  so  strong  that  we  bad  best 
confine  ourselves  to  the  more  probable,  and 
more  analyzable,  prospects.  My  example  of  a 
Shelepln-Mazurov  regime  represents  perhaps 
the  strongest  and  most  credible  succession, 
but  even  a  much  weaker  team  would  still 
find  itself  in  charge  of  the  Party  apparat,  the 
Committee  of  State  Security — and  the  vast 
armed  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  would  be,  in 
short,  essentially  a  continuation  of  the 
present  system. 

The  difficulties  of  such  an  evolution  are 
great.  In  the  first  place,  the  Party  machine 
itself  is  a  structure  whose  very  purpose  Is 
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boimd  up  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  pres- 
ent order.  Even  in  the  economic  field — and 
contrary  to  the  views  of  those  in  the  West 
who  imagine  that  "managerial"  types  are 
bound  willy-nilly,  through  mere  economic 
laws,  to  favor  a  more  efficient  and  "con- 
vergent" structure — such  technocrats  (as 
Zbigniew  Brzezhiskl  has  pointed  out)  have 
shown  themselves  highly  conservative  both 
politically  and  economically,  since  they  are 
preci.sely  the  people  trained  for  and  experi- 
enced iii  operating  the  present  inefficient  sy:;- 
tem,  and  would  lose  by  change.  And  the  ap- 
parat (the  managerial  elite  too)  is  recruited 
on  principles  which  tend  to  ensure  vhat 
the  younger  men  promoted  are  the  copies 
or  toadies  of  their  predecessors.  From  tills 
point  of  view  there  Is  little  use,  for  example, 
In  looking  to  the  bright  new  intake  from  uni- 
versities, for  It  Is  the  hide-'-iOund  careerist 
aiid  Marxist-Leninst.  who  is  .secretary  cf 
his  Univei-slty  Komsomol,  who  will  be  the 
one    so    recruited. 

When  we  dl.scuss  t1>c  n!ciiv:\ilons  of  the 
Soviet  leadership,  we  often  hear  comment- 
rotiglily  to  the  effect  thai  "Ideology"  means 
little  to  them,  and  that  their  main  motiva- 
tion is  the  preservation  of  their  power  and 
of  the  system  which  gives  it  to  them— as  if 
the  two  factors  were  in  conflict.  The  ques- 
tion cf  the  relation  betwen  a  man's  actions 
and  his  formal  beliefs  is  an  old  and  diffi.cuU 
one  aiid,  as  Lenin  himself  pointed  out,  it  is 
iinp.ossible  in  any  case  to  devise  a  "sincereom- 
etcr."  Again,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
ingrained  and  automatic  attitudes  of  the 
"ordinary  "  believer  and  the  perpetual  medi- 
tations of  the  theologian.  No  one.  I  imagine, 
thinks  that  Brezhnev  recites  the  Theses  on 
Feuerbach  every  night  before  retiring.  The 
point  is,  rather,  that  "Marxist-Leninist"  be- 
lief is  the  sole  Justification  for  him  and  his 
regime— and  further,  not  simply  belief  in  a 
particular  political  theory,  but  belief  in  the 
transcendental,  overriding  Importance  of 
that  political  theory.  As  Oeorge  Kennan 
has  remarked:  "It  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
content  of  the  ideology  ...  as  the  absolute 
value   attached    to   it." 

But  we  can,  in  fad.  document — and  with- 
out much  difficulty — the  attachment  to  ac- 
tual dogma  cf  the  Soviet  leadership.  The 
invasion  of  Czeciio.5lovakia  was  a  notable  act 
of  doctrinal  discipline.  Another  striking  ex- 
ample was  the  extraordinary  and  clearly 
long-considered  advice  given  to  the  Syrian 
Communists  in  1972,  and  leaked  by  national- 
ist members  of  the  Iccal  leadership.  In  two 
separate  sets  of  conversations,  with  Soviet 
politicians  and  theoreticians  respectively, 
even  the  former  group,  two  of  whom  have 
been  identified  as  Suslov  and  Ponomarev  in 
person,  advised  as  the  most  scholastic  terms 
on  the  impossibility,  according  to  Marxist 
principles,  of  recognizing  the  existence  of 
"an  Arab  nation."  Or,  to  take  a  more  Impor- 
tant matter,  the  Soviet  agricultural  system  is 
based  on,  and  rendered  gro.ssly  Inefficient  by, 
nothing  but  dogma. 

The  normal  way  of  adapting  in  adult 
politics,  at  least  on  practical  matters,  is  to 
keep  the  label  while  altering  the  substance. 
But  when  Germady  Voronov  faintly  adum- 
brated such  an  approach  in  the  early  1970s, 
he  was  removed  as  a  result.  Again,  the  econ- 
omy was  some  what  reformed  in  the  late 
1960s,  but  only  to  the  degree  of  taking  up  a 
measure  of  slack  in  t,he  old  system,  rather 
than  implementing  such  plans  hs  the  Liber- 
man  proposals,  which  might  have  been  highly 
effective  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  theoreti- 
cally unacceptable  relaxation  of  political  con- 
trol. As  a  Soviet  economist  remarked  to  a 
Western  leftwlnger.  "X  thought  they  under- 
stood, from  their  experience,  that  repressive 
measures  would  never  achieve  results,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  ready  to  employ 
purely  economic  tools.  Now  I  see  there  was 
nothing  In  it."  - 

But,   indeed,   to  thhik  in   terms  of  "doc- 


irij-.c  ■  16  to  give  only  a  partial  picture  of  the 
sort  of  process  involved.  The  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist language  used  by  the  ruling  Party  is  not 
merely  some  sort  of  formula.  It  is  the  only 
\\ay  in  which  the  leaders  are  able  to  repre- 
sent to  themselves  the  phenomena  with 
T.bich  they  deal.  "Each  language  cuts  out  its 
own  segment  of  reality.  We  live  our  life  as  we 
speak  it.  .  .  .  ":  this  fairly  typical  comment  by 
a  promineat  student  of  language  (George 
Steiner)  is  certainly  applicable  to  the  r.se  in 
politics,  from  birth  onward,  of  a  particular 
political  dialect.  Soviet  leaders  are,  it  seems 
clear,  simply  unable  to  think  in  any  other 
citegories.  Nor  can  we  understand  their  out- 
look by  "common  sense"  of  our  own  style. 

What,  then,  are  the  limits  within  wlilch 
any  apparatchik  regime  of  the  near  future 
could  vary  its  policies,  both  Internal  and 
external? 

This  raises  the  perennial  Western  press  pic- 
ti<re  of  hard-liners."  These  (it  is  argued) 
are  powerfully  represented  In  the  Politburo, 
and  If  we  do  not  give  in  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  leadership,  these  ""harder"  figures 
will  take  over  and  make  things  much  worse. 
This  is  an  ok;  thesis,  ever  since  Edward  Stet- 
tinlus  wariied  Roosevelt  that  he  should  ac- 
cede to  Stalin's  demands,  since  the  latter  was 
hotly  pressed  by  n  group  of  extremists  who 
would  otherwise  overthrow  him.  Given  that 
there  are  different  attitudes  among  the  cur- 
rent leadership  to  a  certain  extent— and 
given,  too,  that  anyone  seeking  power  will 
hold  himself  ready  to  attack  any  policies 
that  have  failed  to  produce  results — never- 
theless, so  long  as  Brezhnev  has  in  fact  been 
able  to  obtain  foreign  policy  advantages 
without  giving  anything  in  exchange,  there 
Is  little  that  the  "hardest"  could  object  to. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  we  consider  that 
internally  he  has  exhibited  a  very  high  level 
of  dogmatism  and  authoritarianism  in  all 
matters:  on  agriculture  (as  we  have  noted); 
on  the  persecution  of  heterodox  thought:  and 
in  the  suppression  of  certain  "liberal"  tend- 
encies within  the  Party  toward  the  national 
feeling  of  the  peripheral  peoples— as  with  the 
removal  of  Shelest  and  his  supporters  in  the 
Ukraine.' 

Thus  a  successor  regime  that  continued 
the  basic  Brezhnev  policies  seems  substan- 
tially the  most  likely  outcome.  At  least  so 
long  as  the  Western  response  continues  to 
give  Soviet  leaders  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
we  may  expect  no  change  in  policies  that  are 
in  effect  the  international  and  internal  faces 
of  a  single  attitude.- 

There  is,  however,  one  possible  scenario^ 
within  the  evolutionary  non-breakdown 
framework — for  which  there  are  parallels  in 
Russian,  and  not  only  Russian,  history.  Rad- 
ical change,  of  whatever  type,  has  always 
been  put  into  effect  in  Ruissia  by  unchal- 
lenged autocrats  overriding  their  own  tra«li- 
tional  apparatus.  ThU  was  true  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  Peter  the  Great,  truer 
still  of  the  far  more  Important  reform  of 
the  1860s  by  which  Alexander  n  put  through 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs,  and  true  (to 
the  extent  that  they  were  successful,  being 
Incomplete  In  each  case)  of  the  StolypUi 
modernization  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century,  and  of  the  Khnishchev  episode  it- 
self. Thus  it  is  at  least  possible  to  envisage- 
the  coming  to  power  of  a  single  man  with 
enough  insight  and  force  of  mind  to  impose 
on  the  Soviet  Union  the  new  deal  It  really 
needs.  The  difficulties  are  of  course  twofold ; 
first,  one  does  not  see  the  candidate  for  this 
operation.  And,  moreover,  as  has  been  obvi- 
ous over  the  past  ten  years,  the  apparat  has 
grown  particularly  apprehensive— and  vigi- 
lant— 9c  the  prospect  of  one-man  rule. 

There  is  one  other  evolutionary  possibil- 
ity: It  Is  not  by  any  means  excluded  that 
a  new  faction  could  come  to  the  top  using 
the  "Khrushchevlte  "  line.  Of  course,  Khru- 
shchev himself  had  no  intention  of  disman- 
tling Party  rule.  He  was  a  typical  interim 
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llgiire  who  saw  that  there  was  something 
badly  wrong  with  Soviet  society  and  yet 
coMld  not  see  any  answers  beyond  the  sys- 
tem. This  led.  Internally,  to  a  cycle  of  bold 
but  Riiperflclal  Initiatives  In  every  field.  Yet 
his  rule  was.  In  Russian  clrcvimstances — as 
Solzheultsyn  has  described  It — a  miracle. 
The  attempt.  In  particular,  to  renew  the 
Party  Itself,  to  reestablish  trutli  as  a  possi- 
ble criterion — however  partially  tiilflUed — 
opened  perspectives  which  might  conceiva- 
bly have  led  to  better  thlng.s,  had  Khr\i- 
shchev  himself  been  a  better  tactician. 

As  we  have  noted,  however.  KhnishcheV.s 
personal  primacy  is  not  very  Ukely  to  l>e 
repeated,  at  any  rate  not  soon,  Ohe  would 
expect  a  Bhelepin  {let  us  say),  even  if  he 
elected  to  play  the  Khrushchevlan  card  In 
the  future,  to  be  more  cautions  and  careful. 
Shelepln,  Mazurov  and  others  of  the  younger 
(late  508)  group  seem  In  fact  to  be  motivated 
In  favor  of  at  least  a  certain  increase  In 
economic  and  administrative  effleiency;  but, 
as  we  have  noted,  efficiency  need  not  equate 
with  liberalism  and  Indeed  stich  moves  have 
In  the  past  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  go  with 
harder  internal  policies.  In  any  case,  as  a 
fresh  style  of  motivation  this  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Nor,  If  we  seek  more 
broadly,  Is  there  any  sign  in  or  around  the 
Central  Committee  (at  least  since  the  re- 
moval of  Tvardovsky  from  candidate  mem- 
bership nearly  a  decade  ago)  of  a  gentUne 
trend  even  by  individuals  in  the  direction 
of  Comniunlst-style  •liberalism.'  such  as  oc- 
curred in  the  quite  differently  recruited 
Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak  Communist 
Parties  in  1968  and  1968.  In  short,  the 
prospects  for  a  radically  favorable  evolution 
among  the  ruling  group  or  their  visible  suc- 
cessors are  minimal,  except  under  very  heavy 
pressures  Indeed. 

If  we  accept  that  Soviet  principles  are  not 
changing,  what  are  we  to  make  of  current 
Soviet  foreign  policy?  Or  rather,  since  the 
assembly  of  a  huge  armament  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war  have  been  part  of  that 
foreign  policy  for  three  decades,  what  ai-e 
we  to  make  of  that  specific  tactic  for  which 
we  employ  the  word  "detente"? 

In  the  first  place,  that  (as  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  by  Brezhnev  himself  and ' 
others)  it  la  Itself,  from  the  Soviet  view- 
point, "a  form  of  struggle"  with  the  West. 
We  can  note.  too.  that  It  Is  actually  com- 
patible with — Indeed  an  aspect  of — a  policy 
of  matching  or  overmatching  the  United 
States  in  arms.  The  novelty,  ln.sofar  as  It  is 
a  novelty,  is  not  so  much  the  utterance  of 
pacific  phrases  or  the  conclusion  of  success- 
ful negotiations  on  particular  Issues. 

The-ie,  of  course,  marked  the  era  arbitrar- 
ily and  verbally  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
sent by  the  horrid  title  of  "cold  war."  Then, 
too,  endless  assurances  of  peaceable  Intent 
were  present.  There  were  periods  of  a  com- 
parative relaxation  of  tension,  and  even  the 
reaching  of  agreement  on  Issues  of  great 
danger,  as  with  the  ending  of  the  Berlin 
blockade  In  1949  or  the  negotiations  ending 
the  war  In  Korea  in  1953  or  the  easing  of  the 
Berlin  and  Cuba  crises  In  1962.  There  were 
even  periods  of  "cultural  exchange"  at  more 
or  less  the  present  level.  The  true  charac- 
teristics which  mark,  or  appear  to  mark,  the 
pre.sent  period  as  different  are  first  of  all  a 
measure  of  mutual  agreement  on  arms  lim- 
itation; and  secondly  a  perfectly  serious  So- 
viet campaign  for  "trade." 

The  question  of  Soviet-Western  trade.  In 
fact,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  conQlct  of  poli- 
tical culttires  between  Russia  and  the  West. 
It  Is  represented  as  something  desirable  for 
Its  own  sake,  and  something  in  itself  auto- 
matically contributing  to  the  etsabllshment 
of  a  long-term  peace. 

This  comUtion  is  an  extraordinary  nai- 
vety. Witness  only  the  curious  facts  tliat 
Soviet-American  trade  decUned  consider- 
ably after  th«  United  States  recognized  the 
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■D.S.S.R.  In  1933,  and  that  ... 
trade  reached  Its  highest  poln 
1940  respectively.  But  over 
the  mere  prospects  of  Soviet 
taken  at  the  most  commen 
have  always  been  absurdly 
naivety  I  speak  of  has  always 
larly   .strong   among    buslnes 
Hlngley  of  O.vford  has  noted 
stays    in    Moscow    that    (apa 
scientLst-s)   Western  busl 
Incomparably  top  in 
general,  silllnes^s    about    all 
around  them.  And  this  seems 
a  more  formal  level.  The  catal 
lUous  overestimates  of  trade  w 
Union  since  World  War  II.  es 
ness  leaders,  is  a  long  one 
queur   in   particul.-ir   has 
he  notes,  U.S.  trade  with  the 
is  bound  to  remain  only  a 
U.S.  trade  with  Canada,  \vhile 
trade   with    the   Benelux 
ample,  will  surely  remain  rou 
as   great   as   West   German 
Soviet  Union. 

Trade  in  the  norm  a  .scn.se  h 
and  will  not  become  a  major  ] 
perfectly  simple  reason  that  Ri 
ticaily  nothing  the   West  ncei 
the  keenest  trade-fans  are  no 
a  natural  gas  deal  by  which  th 
put  itself  even  more  abjectly 
of  the  fuel  producers) .  Of  cou 
odd  million  to  be  made  here  ,. 
this  is  emphatically  not  a  ca 
good  for  Corporation  X  being 
ca.    There    are    indeed    innoce 
structlve  deals,  like  Pepsi-Cola 
tend  to  resemble  Lenin's  remarl 
em  hemp-manufacturers — tha 
happily  turn  a  fast  buck  by 
rope  to  hang  them  with. 

When  we  come  to  the  main  ( 
trade,  we  are  considering  a  ma 
the  profoundest  historical  and 
tural  considerations.  For  the  So 
Is  one  which  ha.s  affected  Rus 
three  centuries.  Since  Peter  th 
covntry's  rulers  hare  fought 
of  the  West  icith  the  purpose 
equipping  a  political  cvlture 
ly  anti-Western  standards.  Ir._ 
Stalin  after  him,  sought  Wests 
with   the  greatest   assiduity   a1 
times  when  they  were  enforcing 
autocracy  on  an  unprecedented 

The  trouble  is.  and  always  1 
to  obtain  Western  technology 
Ing  the  civic  culture  of  the 
long    run    not    satisfactory— a 
Marxists  should  be  the  first 
newly    imported    techniques 
armaments  superior  for  a  ce., 
they  did  the  Russian  artillery 
the  l'320s,  at  a  period  of  maxin 
regression.  But  sooner  or  later 
plants  wither  on  the  vine.  N 
of  quick  technological  change 
again  seeks  the  fruits  of — no 
the   Thh-d   Industrial    Revo 
electronics,  computerization 

Having,  back  in  the  fifties 
United    States    at    the    most 
level  of  armaments — ^Just  the 
they  should  not  have  provoked  _. 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  in  princl|  1 
tion  from  which  there  are  few  i 
out.  Not  only  is  there  a  built-in 
fall    behind    technically,    but 
economy  is  simply  not  strong  . 
port  the  mere  financial  strain 
ments  with  which  they  have  .^ 
selves.  To  maintain  the  preseiit 
keep  it  viable  for  the  future,  .. 
only  Western  techniques  but  als< 
ordinarily    be    regarded    as     "i 
type  sent  to  backward  countrie 
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credits  at  low  rates  and  cheap 
prodticts     to     buttress     Inc 
agriculture.  As  the  Liberal  „ 
Thorpe,  remarked  on  February 
Mhilster  Wilson's  latest  deal: 
that   we   are   l>orrowing  from    .. 
Persia   and   extending  credit   to 
Union." 

In  both  these   spheres,  clearlj 
is  mainly  engaged  in  equipping,  I 
subsidizing,  armaments  directed 
self.  As  Lord  Kennet,  the  Labour 
foreign-affairs  figure,  has  often 
tlie  Soviet  economy  could  solve 
problems  but  for  Its  distortion  t 
arms  prdouctlon.  Not  only  has  a 
proportionate  part  of  their  eco: 
been  put  into  armaments,  but  it 
that  in   their  conditions  the  sk 
nourccs  put  into  the  armaments 
been   totally  diverted.  There  haj 
tually  no  "spin-off"  to  the 
civilian  sector. 

And.  more  unportant  yet,  the 
ence  of  an  enormou.sly  powerful 
armament,  including  a  ballistic 
tern  matching  that  of  the  United 
its  own  logic.  In  Russia,  as  Max 
pointed   out,  nothing  works  e: 
tunatelv.  the  armed  forces  and  the 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  not  a  „_-,- 
Soviet    leadership    find    themselv  's 
session  of  vast  and  efficient  fig: 
ery,   and  little  else   worth 
Governments     incompetent    at 

capable  of  demagogic      ^ 

have    traditionally — one    might 
automatically — tiu-ned  to  foreign 

Thus,  these  huge  armed  forces 
a  factor  in  themselves.  Their  mer 
and  the  absence  of  any  other 
the  Soviet  leaders,  certainly  tent 
those  leaders — and  any  but  the 
headed  of  their  successors  woul 
same  temptation — toward  using  . 
cess,   this  actual  resource.  This 
indicate  any  wish  actually  to  _ 
clear  weapon.   (I  speak  now  of 
Western  rather  than  the  Sovlet- 
latlonahip,  since  the  latter  pose.« 
problenxs.)    But  they  naturally 
ploy  the  political  pressure  of  _ 
power:  to  use  the  threat  of  their 
on  what  they  would  regard  as  ... 
of  the  surrounding  world.  Indeed, 
from  nuclear  weaponry,  there  ii 
flcation,  even  on  a  traditional  I 
panslonist  view,  for  such  vastly 
Items  as  their  blue-water  fleet.  T] 
Justified  by  Gromyko  himself,  on 
(reminiscent  of  William  II  of  Gei 
Rtisslas  voice  must  be  heard  the 

And  if  this  situation  continues. 

leaders  in  Moscow  would  find 

this  same  physical  equipment 
wished  to  reverse  or  ameliorate 
would  have  to  take  a  major  declsi^ 
the  grain  not  only  of  their  xmive 
ogy  but  also  of  a  vast  established 
and  in  the  absence  of  other 
inforce  their  position. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  direct  and 
connection   between   the   Soviet 
trade  and  the  acquisition  of  „>„ 
nologles — on  their  own  terms — am 
tenance  of  an  enormous  mlUtary 
ment  which  in  Itself  tends  to  imj 
Viet  leadership  in  the  direction  of 
If  not  downright  aggressive,  forel 
And  the  question  whether  there 
evolution  in  these  foreign  poUclet 
the  end  to  turn  heavily  on  the 
sponse.  particularly  in  matters  o: 

Even  if  there  are  virtually  no 
concessions,  as  such,  by  which 
could  pay  for  Western  economic 

the  Soviet  leaders  could  hardly , 

long  run — ^however  lucky  they  ha 
the  short — to  get  something  for 
all.  And  what  Is  It  that  would  be 
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tial  value  to  the  West  if  we  cannot  find  an 
economic  pro  quo? 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment Is  to  be  regarded.  And  when  we  speak  of 
that  Amendment,  we  should  note  that  It  is 
only  one  of  various  initiatives  in  the  West 
designed  to  seeing  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
progress  toward  an  easier  world.  Just  as 
Senator  Jackson  has  sought  to  commence 
the  erosion  of  the  siege  mentality  and  siege 
polity  of  the  U.SS.R.  by  asking  freedom  of 
emigration,  so  the  European  statesmen  have, 
since  Chancellor  Brandt's  speech  of  May 
1970  In  Kassel.  regarded  the  free  movement 
of  Ideas  and  people  as  one  of  the  necessary 
bases  for  real  peace.  President  Pompidou 
raised  the  issue  clearly  dtu-ing  Brezhnev's 
visit  to  France  in  1971,  and  the  Danish  Prime 
Minister  during  Kosygin's  visit  to  Denmark. 
And  since  1973,  the  Germans,  the  Danes,  the 
Dutch  and  other  progressive  Westerners  have 
continually  pressed  it,  particularly  at  Hel- 
sinki in  the  Conference  on  European  Security 
and  Cooperation.  To  the  extent  that  there 
are  now  some  useful  results  In  this  forum, 
it  will  be  because  the  West  has  stood  firm. 

So  we  may  take  the  Amendment  as  repre- 
.senting  a  whole  attitude,  widely  shared, 
about  the  issue  of  a  real  detente,  of  a  real 
progress  toward  an  authentically  peaceable 
state  of  affairs,  rather  than  a  mere  trvice  cov- 
ering a  period  of  technical  reequlpment.  Such 
an  attitude  goes  to  the  heart  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  trying  to 
get  some  quid  pro  quo  for  economic  aid — 
though  even  that  Is  hardly  Ulogical.  Par 
more  profoundly.  It  goes  to  the  center  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  possibility  of  a 
lasting  world  peace.  Represented  by  some 
as  a  mere  moralistic  exercise,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  It  is  not  Just  our  principles  which 
are  involved,  but  our  interest  too. 

The  recent  Soviet  rejection  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade  terms — whether  or  not  partly,  or 
largely,  influenced  by  the  later  reduction  In 
the  economic  Inducement  of  loan  levels — 
merely  shows  that  one's  general  analysis  of 
Soviet  motives  was  correct.  The  Soviets  have, 
as  it  were,  been  flushed  out  Into  the  open.' 
And  they  are  now  in  a  position,  one  hopes, 
where  they  know  they  can  no  longer  get 
something  for  nothing,  and  will  seriously 
feel  the  various  pressures  which  may  make 
them,  or  some  of  them,  begin  to  recognize 
the  dead  end  of  their  total  policy. 

Basically,  the  West  seems  to  be  faced  with 
a  choice  between  two  policies  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  First,  It  can  purchase  a 
temporary  and  partial  truce,  by  not  merely 
accepting  Soviet  international  and  internal 
conduct  as  perfectly  natural,  but  also  giving 
it  the  equipment  its  system  needs  to  main- 
tain itself  as  it  is,  and  to  make  it  a  far  more 
powerful  threat  during  the  next  phase.  The 
other  is,  while  giving  no  opportunity  for 
desperate  action,  to  show  Soviet  leaders  that 
theh-  current  policies  are  a  cul-de-sac  which 
can  produce  neither  empire  nor  prosperity 
nor  political  success  even  for  them.  To  make 
it  clear.  In  fact,  that — whether  under  them 
or  as  a  result  of  their  disappearance— a  New 
Russia  must  Indeed  emerge.  And.  on  this 
latter  view,  there  Is  a  basic  fallacy  In  the 
Idea  of  economic  or  other  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  while  it  maintains  its  position  of  total 
hostility  to  the  West  and  all  the  West  stands 
for. 

As  for  the  problem  of  armaments  and  arms 
limitations  as  such,  it  U  hi  the  Interests  of 
both  sides,  however  considered,  to  reach  a 
measure  of  agreement.  Hence,  to  a  quite  Im- 
portant  degree  these  can  be  considered  a 
separate  issue,  with  similar  policies  Unposlng 
themselves  on  the  West  from  both  "Kls- 
slngerites"  and  "Jacksonltes."  It  Is  natural 
that  Senator  Jackson  shotild  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  unglng  that  we  should  be 
working  for  a  reduction  rather  than  a  main- 
tenance of  armaments  levels  on  both  sides. 


But  again  there  is  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween Soviet  decisions  on  arms  limitations 
and  their  prospects  for  maintaining  through 
external  aid  their  present  military-industrial 
system  (dwarfing  any  such  "complex"  the 
United  States  has  ever  known).  While  re- 
buffing the  West  on  human-rights  Issues  and 
reaffirming  the  principles  of  struggle  against 
all  Western  ideas,  the  U.S.S.R.  may  still  take 
practical  steps  to  avoid  nuclear  war,  to  ease 
situations  of  potential  confrontation  (such 
as  the  Middle  East)  and  to  limit  arms — (/  It 
is  made  clearly  in  its  Interest  to  do  so.  The 
true  Soviet  economic  interest  does  tend  in 
the  direction  of  some  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. But  only  if  the  Soviet  leaders  see  that 
the  West  is  not  going  to  bail  out  their  econ- 
omy as  much  in  the  future  will  that  eco- 
nomic interest  predominate  in  the  face  of 
the  political-ideological  drives  that  now  pre- 
vail over  it.  Once  again,  as  in  the  thrust  for 
human  rights,  "detente" -style  pseudo-trade 
cannot  be  seen  as  a  pressure  for  peace.  On 
the  contrary. 

The  opposing  argument,  from  what  might 
be  called  low-level  detente  fanciers,  has  al- 
ways been  that  trade,  cultural  exchange  and 
all  those  things  will  erode  the  harshness  of 
Soviet  policy  and  gradually  lead  to  a  true 
entry  of  Russia  into  the  Comity  of  Nations. 
Except  in  the  minimal  sense  that  a  few  minor 
Russian  officials  and  citizens  may  Indeed  be- 
come politically  civilized  for  these  reasons, 
there  is  no  sign  of  this — and  little  prospect 
of  It  either,  as  far  as  the  Party  and  the  State, 
the  ruling  caste  and  its  Ideology,  are 
concerned. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  a  flat  condemnation 
of  what  Secretary  Kissinger  stands  for.  There 
is  no  reason  to  Imagine  that  he  is  deeply  de- 
ceived about  Soviet  motivation.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  rather  that,  in  the  flrst  place,  his 
brilliant  skills  as  a  negotiator  are  only 
relevant  when  It  is  a  matter  of  getting  the 
optimum  result  from  a  set  of  variables  which 
a  less  adept  man  might  mishandle.  But  the 
area  within  which  this  applies,  fairly  large 
between  states  with  similar  attitudes  toward 
compromise,  is  severely  limited  when  it 
comes  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  there  are 
always,  alas,  political  and  other  pressures  in 
the  West,  failures  of  nerve — and  even  more 
of  knowledge— which  are  bound  to  exert 
pressures  on  Western  negotiators  not  so 
much  to  provide  the  appearance  of  agree- 
ment when  none  has  been  reached,  as  to 
exaggerate,  and  represent  as  deep  and  sub- 
stantial, accords  which  only  skirt  the  super- 
ficies of  the  fundamental  situation. 

The  main  problem  remains  Western  mis- 
understanding of  basic  Soviet  attitudes  and 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  Soviet  power  struc- 
ture— whether  due  to  Ignorance,  or  paro- 
chialism, or  automatism  of  thought.  Is  it 
presumptuous  for  a  London  observer  to  feel 
that  these  tendencies  are  now  particularly 
acute  m  the  United  States?  At  any  rate  It  is 
Instructive  to  read,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  impatient  outbursts  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  Soviet  Union  professionally. 
I  have  cited  Professor  Laqueur  and  Dr.  Hlng- 
ley. I  might  equally  have  called  on  Professor 
Leonard  Schapiro  or  Dr.  Leopold  Labedz,  or 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  I  cannot  resist 
quoting  once  again  the  sardonic  comment  of 
a  renowned  academic,  Hugh  Seton-Watson, 
who  is  noted  for  his  restraint  and  amenity 

"What  200,000  Conm[»unist  party  officials 
from  Brezhnev  down  to  the  secretaries  of 
party  branches  in  factories  or  coUectlve 
farms,  tell  their  subjects  is  all  camouflage: 
the  real  views  of  the  Soviet  leaders  are  what 
some  nice  guy  from  the  Soviet  delegation  at 
the  U.N.  said  over  a  quiet  drink,  or  what  an 
itinerant  Midwestern  scientist  heard  from 
some  friendly  academician  In  Novosibirsk." 
Today,  more  than  ever,  there  Is  too  much 
of  this  kind  of  naive  thinking.  Even  In  theo- 


retically serious  circles  debate  has  centered, 
in  a  manner  more  appropriate  to  teenage  de- 
bating societies,  around  the  simple  labels, 
"detente"  (good)  and  "cold  war"  (bad).  Ac 
the  current  efforts  to  close  or  emasculate 
Radio  Liberty  indicate,  it  is  suggested  that 
international  relations  would  be  Improved  If 
Westerners  ceased  to  express  opinions,  or 
draw  attention  to  facts,  unpalatable  to  the 
Soviet  leadership — though  not,  of  course, 
vice-vei-sa."  Jacksonian,  and  Euix>pean,  at- 
tempts to  verify  whether  the  UJS.S.R.  has 
really  mitigated  its  adverse  attitude  to  our 
general  concepts  and  the  norms  of  civilized 
international  conduct  are  even  more  repro- 
bated. 

And,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  validity  of 
Western  policies  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  that  svir- 
rouuds  them.  On  a  realistic  basis  there  is  a 
perfectly  good  case  for  a  variant  of  the 
Kissinger  policy  of  detente — so  long  as  It 
does  not  give  incentives  to  Soviet  know- 
nothing  dogmatism  by  unnecessary  and  un- 
requited concessions,  and  so  long  as  It  is  not 
conducted  under  the  pressure  of  uninformed 
opinion  exhausted  by  unpleasant  reality  and 
Incited  to  unrealistic  hopes.  A  Western  policy 
both  encouraging  to  any  potential  Soviet 
tendencies  to  real  accommodation,  and  dis- 
couraging to  actual  tendencies  to  long-term 
hostility.  Is  clearly  the  best.  But  part— and 
perhaps  the  most  important  part — of  such 
a  policy  must  be  the  maintenance  of  vigi- 
lance, among  the  Wests  peoples  as  well  as  its 
politicians.  In  this  respect,  quite  clearly. 
Senator  Jackson's  posture  is  sounder  than 
that  of  the  American  administration. 

Within  the  Soviet  ruling  group,  as  witli 
any  other,  there  are  doubtless  disagreements 
on  matters  of  tactics.  Internally,  repression 
produces  difficulties,  and  so  does  concession. 
Externally,  in  a  given  situation,  there  are 
arguments  for  advance,  for  retreat,  and  for 
standing  still.  But  such  divergences  have 
little  serious  significance  when  it  comes  to 
the  long-term  prospects  for  world  peace. 
They  would  be  found,  have  been  found.  In 
the  general  staffs  of  countries  totally  com- 
mitted to  aggression.  The  basic  problem  is  to 
convince  the  leadership  as  a  whole  that  no 
chance  to  destroy  or  dominate  the  West  will 
arrive.  One  component  of  any  policy  designed 
to  do  this  must  clearly  be  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  armaments  and  of  alliances 
which  make  every  particular  aggression  un- 
attractive. All  the  same,  this  Is  simply  the 
establishment,  by  vigilance  and  strength,  of  a 
long  truce.  That  is  certainly  better  than 
nothing,  but  It  does  not  In  Itself  solve  the 
longer-term  question. 

Can  Russia  evolve?  Yes,  of  course.  Extreme 
fanaticisms  In  power  have  evolved,  though  it 
has  usually  taken  a  considerable  period.  They 
have  eTolved  under  pressures  of  reality.  Those 
with  unlversallst  plans  have  evolved  in  the 
direction  of  abandoning  them  (in  practice  at 
least)  when  It  has  become  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram was  quite  Incapable  of  fulfillment. 
Clearly.  In  dealing  with  such  men.  It  Is  mini- 
mal good  sense  for  their  potential  victims  to 
adopt  policies  which  conUln  two  elements: 
first,  as  powerful  a  guarantee  as  possible  that 
such  expansion  cannot  succeed;  and  second, 
a  clear  promise  that  If  the  totalist  power 
presenting  the  threat  will  abandon  such 
claims,  dismantle  the  battlements  of  Ideo- 
logical siege,  and  turn  Its  energies  to  tta* 
problems  of  peaceful  industry,  it  wUl  be  wel- 
comed In  the  most  cooperative  manner.  But 
not  otherwise. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Robert  Conquest,  "The  Limits  of  Detente," 
Foreign  Affain.  July  1968,  p.  783. 
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'I  think,  to  take  only  one  example  from 
thousands,  of  the  recent  major  Soviet 'work 
on  Britain,  Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Mono- 
polies, by  Igor  Biryukov.  One  might  have 
thought,  too,  that  the  attendance,  and 
speeches,  by  Soviet  Politburo  members  at  the 
Congresses  of  French  and  other  Western  par- 
ties devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  our  system 
could  Just  conceivably  be  called  "interven- 
tion In  internal  affairs." 


THE  CONTINUING  FIGHT  FOR  REA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  recently 
announced  their  intent  to  undertake  an- 
other study  of  the  criteria  to  determine 
the  eliglbUlty  requirements  for  2  per- 
cent. 30-year  REA  loans.  Frankly,  I  am 
appalled  by  the  REA's  disregard  for  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

Two  years  ago,  in  December  1973,  the 
Nixon  admiblstration  attempted  to  ter- 
minate the  REA  program.  Through  the 
efforts  of  cooperatives  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  hard  work  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  we  were  able  to  work 
out  a  compromise  and  retain  this  essen- 
tial program. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Administrator 
Hamil  Issued  proposed  regulations  in  the 
form  of  a  supplement  to  REA  Bulletin 
20-6  that  would  have  forced  the  power 
supply  systems  to  borrow  imder  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  from  the  open 
money  maiicet.  In  order  to  block  this  at- 
tempt, to  disregard  clear  congressional 
Intent,  we  were  once  again  forced  to  In- 
troduce a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 
Fortunately,  shortly  after  my  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Ccnnmittee,  Administrator  Hamil 
revdced  the  pnq^osed  changes. 

In  spite  of  this  recent  clarification  of 
congresslooal  intmt.  Administrator 
Hamil  continues  his  attempt  to  scuttle 
the  program.  This  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  programs  ever  de- 
vised by  this  Government,  and  I  shal 
strenuously  oppose  this  effort  to  circum- 
vent the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  resolutions  opposing  the  revi- 
sion of  REA  2-percent  loan  eligibility  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  the  directors  of 
the  Midwest  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion, the  South  Dakota  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives,  and  the  North  Dakota  As- 
sociation of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  These  asso- 
ciations have  always  represented  the 
concerns  of  our  rural  citizens  and  I  com- 
mend their  resolution  to  my  colleagues 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
Uons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 
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Whereas,  It  was  by  the  . 
effort  of  NRECAs  members 
ship  Of  General   Manager 
and  with   the  unwavering  „,_, 
Americans  everywhere,  workin  » 
with  a  friendly  Congress,  that 
although  modified,  survived 
dentlal  abolition;  and. 

Whereas,  while  Congression  il 
Congress  generally  have  con 
firmed  their  support  for  the 
program,  the  Administration 
request  2',.  loan  funds  adequ 
needs  of  borrowers  eligible 
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Rural  Electric  Co<^eratlve  As80<iation 
of  Directors,  Rural  Electrlflcatl  >n 
trator  and  all  members  of  the  i^uth 
Congressional  Delegation. 
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Resolution  :  Revision  or  Publii 

Whereas,  Congress  restored  th« 
triflcatlon  loan  program  througl 
93-32  May  11,  1973,  setting  for^i 
loan  levels  for  both  2'i    and 
ments.  and 

Whereas,  Information  has 

study  is  being  considered  by  the 
triflcatlon  Administration  to 
relative  to  the  eligibility 
Interest  loans,  and 

Whereas.   The   present 
93-32,  as  approved  by  Congress, 
Its  limited  period  of  operation! 
to  be  acceptable  in  every  respec 

Whereas,   Since   the   funding 
Intended  as  a  floor,  the  Admlnist 
be  requesting  more  funds  to 
of  both  the  G&T  and 
tlves,  rather  than  to  reduce  the 
of  financing,  and 

Whereas,  a  downward 
eligibility  of  2%  financing  is  a 
to   the  serious  Inflation  alread] 
the  agiicultural  production  In 
lea: 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  . 
through  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
termined    stand    against    any 
debilitate  or  circumvent  the 
PX.  93-32  through  alterations 

the  present  criteria  for  deten 

gibllity  of  borrowers  to  receive 
loan  funds. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  all 
Congress  are  encouraged  to  defenE 
slons  of  PX.  93-32  since  It  has 
a  worlcable  system  of  financing 
Electric  Cooperatives. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a 
Resolution  be  made  available  to 
Directors  of  NRECA;  Statewide 
Managers;    Statewide   Rural 
Presidents;  Robert  Partridge; 
Congressional    Members; 
madge  as  Chairman  of  _ 
estry;  Sub-Committee  on  _. 
and  Rural  Electrification; 
Appropriations  Committee; 

Chairman   of  Agriculture 

Sub-Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
Agencies. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.   Mr. 
this  morning's  Washington 
appeared  a  very  timely  statement 
Samuel  Johnson,  president  am  . 
Johnson  Wax  Co.  Mr.  Johnsoi 
comments,  which  covered  half 
a  prime  position  of  today's 
Open  Letter  to  Consumers  Alfcut 
sols." 

Mr.  Jolinson  has  discussed 
of  the  fluorocarbon  emission  _ 
gone  on  to  restate  the  recen ; 
taken  by  the  Interagency  Tasl 
the    Inadvertent    Modificatioi  i 
Stratosphere — "which     has 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  caus ! 
cern." 

While   Mr.   Johnson 
many  arguments  are  still 
back  and  forth  over  the 
ozone's  reduction  due  to  certain 
carbon  emissions,  he  very  laudably 
moved  his  company  ahead  to  i 
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ourselves  and  our  environment  are  pro- 
tected by  the  ozone. 

My  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  decision  by  Samuel  C.  John- 
son to  remove  all  fluorocarbons  from 
products  manufactured  and  sold  by 
Johnson  Wax  Co.  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  bold  decision  at  an  appropriate 
time  during  the  debate  over  aerosol  spray 
can  propellants  which  has  and  continues 
to  heighten.  My  commendation  goes 
fortli  this  day  with  the  hope  that  other 
companies  engaged  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  aerosol  products  containing 
fluorocarbons  will  follow  this  wise  path. 
The  Nation  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
initiative  shown  here  today,  for  the  prob- 
lems which  increased  reduction  of  the 
Earth's  ozone  sun-screen  will  create  are 
grave  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Johnson's  letter, 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  those  con- 
cerned over  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  Consumers  Aboitt  Aero- 
sols From  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  Chairman, 

Johnson  Wax.  Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Customer:  For  89  years  my  family 
and  our  company  have  endeavored  to  develop 
new.  modern,  efficient  quality  products. 

Our  company  still  is  a  family  venture;  I 
am  the  fourth-generation  member  to  head  it. 
We  have  four  children  who,  I  hope,  will  want 
to  carry  on  the  tradition. 

AER0S01.S   today 

About  25  years  ago,  modem  technology 
brought  to  the  American  homemaker  a 
famUiar  symbol  of  the  age  of  ease  and  con- 
venience. This  was  the  aerosol  can. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion, misunderstanding  and  anxiety  has 
developed  over  the  last  few  numths  about 
aerosols.  Since  we  have  been  closely  Involved 
In  their  development  over  the  past  couple 
of  decades  and  because  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  aerosols,  I  want  to  try  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  misapprehensions  you  may  have 
about  them. 

FLUOROCARBONS    AND    O^ONE 

The  most  important  probleiA  right  now  Is 
that  some  aerosol  cans  release  a  certain  kind 
of  propellant  gas  that  some  scientists  feel 
may  be  damaging  the  upper  atmosphere 
ozone  layer  around  the  earth. 

Although  this  was  a  totally  unforeseen 
concern,  scientific  Investigation  Is  con- 
stantly providing  a  vital  public  service  by 
calling  to  OUT  attention  things  about  our 
environment  that  may  present  serious 
problems. 

The  particular  aerosol  propellant  imder 
question  Is  fluorocarbon.  It  has  several  trade 
names,  (e.g.,  Freon,  Genetron,  Ucon,  Iso- 
tron).  Some  scientists  feel  that  the  pos- 
sible Impairment  of  the  ozone  layer  In  the 
upper  atmosphere  would  permit  greater 
penetration  of  the  sun's  ultra-violet  rays 
with  unforeseen  effects  on  our  health. 
Obviously  this  is  a  very  serious  concern; 
oxir  own  company  scientists  confirm  that 
as  a  scientific  hyjwthesls  it  may  be  possible 
but  conclusive  evidence  Is  not  available 
one  way  or  another,  at  this  time. 

We  concur  that  the  pressing  need  Is  for 
reliable  scientific  investigation;  this  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Inter-Agency  Task  Force 
on  the  Inadvertent  Modification  of  the 
Stratosphere  which  has  concluded  that  there 
may  be  a  legitimate  can^e  for  concern.  In 


addition,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  stratoepberic  Investlgatloiis  underway 
which  are  expected  to  be  oaa|»l«ta<l  early 
next  year.  Additional  Investlgattans  are 
being  sponsored  by  aerosol  manufacturers 
and  suppliers. 

NOT    ALL   AEROSOLS    CONTAIN    FLUOROCARBONS 

In  the  meantime,  it  Is  important  to  note 
that  not  all  aerosol  products,  sold  In  this 
country  contain  fluorocarbon  propellants. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  approximately  half  of 
aU  aerosols  use  other  kinds  of  propeUants, 
includhig  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  dioxide. 

About  15  years  ago,  Johnson  Wax  invented 
what  is  known  as  the  "water-base"  aerosol 
system  that  permitted  the  use  of  propellants 
other  than  fluorocarbons  in  many  household 
products. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  reducing  our  u^e 
of  fluorocarbon  propellants  over  a  long  pe- 
riod for  a  variety  of  different  reasons,  In- 
chidlng  the  fact  that  our  unique  water-base 
formulations  using  other  propellants  are 
less  expensive. 

During  the  past  three  years,  fluorocarbons 
have  made  up  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  propellants  wc  use.  And  because  we 
share  the  concern  of  our  customers  and 
OT^hers  and  since  we  are  technically  equipped 
to  do  so  in  our  products,  we  have  made  a 
policy  declsiou. 

WHAT    JOHNSON    WAX    IS    DOINO 

EiTectlve  today,  our  company  has  removed 
all  fluorocarbon  propellants  from  our  pro- 
duction lines  in  the  UjS.,  and  we  are  aggres- 
sively reformulating  our  product  ingredients 
worldwide  to  achieve  the  same  goal. 

We  at  Johnson  W.'-.x  are  taking  this  action 
In  the  Interest  of  our  customers  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general  during  a  period  of  uncertainty 
and  scientific  inquiry.  We  are  taking  this 
newspaper  advertisement  and  other  available 
means  to  tell  our  customers  so  that  they  may 
use  our  aeroiol  products  with  greater  con- 
iidence. 

In  addition,  we  plan  to  inform  the  consum- 
er by  having  information  available  within 
the  next  30  days  In  stores  where  our  products 
are  sold  and  by  changing  as  soon  as  possible 
the  labels  of  our  containers  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Use  with  confidence 

Contains  no  Freon  or  other  Fluorotxirbous 
claimed  to  harm  the  oaone  layer. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  learned  that  In 
order  to  have  the  advantages  of  aerosol  cans. 
They  have  to  exercise  common  sense,  because 
the  aerosol — ^llke  the  automobile,  or  even  a 
simple  stepladder — can  be  dangerous  If  Im- 
properly used. 

For  example,  the  aerosol  can  does  contain 
propellant  gases  under  pressure.  It  could  ex- 
plode if  carelessly  placed  down  on  a  hot 
kitchen  stove.  Fortunately,  these  dangers  are 
.so  well  known  that  it  almost  never  happens. 

WHAT  WE  BELIEVE 

V.'e  believe  that  aerosols  are  good  and  use- 
ful, or  we  wouldn't  manufacture  them.  As  a 
result,  we  will  manufacture  only  those  aero- 
sols 1:1  the  UJS.  that  do  not  contain  fluoro- 
carbons. They  Include: 

Pledge  furniture  polishes. 

Raid  insecticides. 

J/ Wa.x  automotive  products. 

Jubilee  kitchen  wax. 

Favor  furniture  polish. 

Glade  air  fresheners. 

Edge  protective  shave. 

Crew  bathroom  cleaner. 

OFF!  insect  repellants. 

Big  Wally  foam  cleaner. 

Klean  "n  Shine  multi-surface  cleaner. 

Glory  rug  cleaner. 

Shout  pre-spotter. 

Our  customers  who  have  welcomed  the 
utility  of  these  products  In  the  convenl«nt 
aerosol  form  wlU  continue  to  be  able  to  de- 
pend upon  them. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  as.sure  you  that  we  at 


Johnson  Wax  will  do  our  best  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  family  to  ensure  the  effectiveness 
and   safety  of  our   products   with   the  best 
materials  available  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

Samuki.  C.  Jokkson 


GULAG  ARCHIPELAGO  WEST? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  heard,  in  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere,  arguments  in  favor  of  in- 
creased support  for  the  military  regime 
in  Portugal.  We  are  told  that  if  we  do  not 
show  support  for  this  regime,  we  will  be 
turning  our  back  on  what  some  have 
called  "a  continuing  experiment  in 
democracy." 

Reports  iii  the  media  tell  a  different 
istory.  We  know  that  a  Socialist  news- 
paper has  been  taken  over  by  leftist  revo- 
lutionaries wlio  proudly  proclaim  that 
the  newspaper  is  "at  the  disposal  of  the 
revolution  and  the  people."  This  sort  of 
Marxist -Leninist  jargon  is  simply  an- 
other way  of  saying  the  domination  of 
the  pres.s  by  leftist  elements  in  Portugal 
is  a  major  goal  of  the  totalitarians  who 
now  hold  so  much  power  in  that  country. 
As  if  tills  suppression  of  free  press  is  not 
bad  enough,  we  also  learn  from  news- 
paper reports  that  a  radio  station  owned 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Portugal  has  been  taken  over  by  leftists. 
This  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be  the  kind 
of  "experiment  in  democracy"  that 
Americans  should  support,  particularly 
since  the  military  openly  supports  the 
most  undemocraatic  element  in  that 
nation. 

Mr.  President.  earUer  this  year  I 
warned  that  Portugal  is  drifting  toward 
a  Communist  takeover.  My  warning  was 
greeted  with  surprise  in  some  quarters, 
particularly  among  those  to  whom  any 
takeover  by  leftist  totalitarians,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Vietnam,  is  automatically 
given  a  seal  of  approval,  if  only  by 
silence.  I  have  listened  in  vain  for  pro- 
tests against  the  documented  assault  on 
civil  liberties  by  the  ruling  junta  in  Por- 
tugal, especially  from  those  who  were  so 
eloquent  in  their  protests  of  the  rela- 
tively ineffective  censorship  of  news- 
papers in  pre-C<Hnmunist  Saigon.  Let  me 
add  parenthetically  I  am  still  waiting  to 
hear  from  Thieu  critics  a  condemnation 
of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  for  their 
total  and  absolute  suppression  of  the  op- 
position press  and  for  their  "reeducation" 
public  torture  sessions.  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
cold  day  in  the  nether  regions  before  we 
hear  critics  of  the  fallings  of  the  Thieu 
government  criticize  the  brutal  regimes 
in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

But  for  the  moment  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  Portugal.  If  anyone 
thinks  that  the  increasing  suppression  of 
the  opposition  by  leftist  revolutionaries 
is  any  sign  that  Portugal  wiU  soon  regain 
its  "rightful  place"  in  the  "mainstream 
of  liberal  deniocratic  countries,"  I  would 
strongly  suggest  he  heed  the  warning 
given  by  the  Roman  CattaoUc  bisboiis  of 
Portugal.  The  Washington  Post,  June  19, 
1975,  carried  an  article  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing appeared : 

In  a  statement  issued  today  In  Fatlma. 
Portugal's  Roman  Catholic  bishop*  accused 
the  niling  Armed  Fofcea  Movement  of  spread- 
ing "a  climate  of  personal  insecurity.  Inttml- 
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dntion  and  anxiety  about  the  future,  which 
paralyzes  the  exercise  of  authority,"  auscord- 
iiig  to  Reuter.  The  bishops  complained  tliat 
tt>e  military,  by  promoUng  East  Europte's 
ti>talltarlan  regimes  as  model  societies,  was 
t.iklng  a  historical  step  baclcwards. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
realize  that  the  Gulag  Archip^go  is  in 
the  process  of  setting  up  a  western  branch 
in  Poi'tugal.  What  we  need  now  Is  strong 
condemnation  of  the  Marxist  revolu- 
tionaries and  the  military  regime  that 
now  rule  Portugal. 

Z  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  "LLsbon 
Violence  E^pts  Ovei-  Catholics.  Paper" 
from  the  Washington  Post,  June  19, 1975, 
be  printed  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I^SBoN    Violence    ERtrprs    Over    C.mhdt.ks, 
Pai-er 

(By  Patrick  Cliapuuuu 

Lisbon,  June  18. — Crowds  of  Ueniotiotrator.s 
stoned  Roman  Catholics  protecting  ttw 
palace  of  Portugal's  cardinal  patriarch  and 
tro(H>s  repeatedly  fired  shots  into  the  air  ns 
tension  broke  Into  open  violence  tonight. 

Scores  were  injured  as  rocks,  iron  bars  ajid 
.sticks  were  hurled  into  an  opposing  crowd  of 
Catholics  In  the  day's  secoi'.d  outbreak  of 
violence. 

This  morning,  security  troops  again  re- 
moved the  seals  on  the  Socialist  evening 
newspaper  Republica.  but  they  sided  openly 
with  the  printers  who  are  trying  to  take  it 
over,  allowing  them  Into  the  building  more 
than  two  hours  before  the  agreed  time. 

When  Socialist  Journalists  and  the  paper's 
ndmlnistrative  staff  arrived,  the  workers  al- 
ready occupied  the  premises,  and  they  de- 
clared that  the  paper  was  now  ''at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  revolution  and  the  pt-ople." 

Tonight,  groups  on  the  revolutionary  left 
demonstrated  in  support  of  a  Catholic 
rhurch-owned  radio  station.  Radio  Renas- 
cenca,  that  has  also  l>een  taken  over  by  its 
workers. 

When  the  demonstrators  arrived  Outside 
the  cardituU's  palace.  300  Catholics  were  in 
place  to  halt  their  approach.  The  Catholics 
lieid  up  paper  crosses  and  rosaries.  The  dem- 
onstrators countered  by  singing  the  Commu- 
nist anthem,  the  Internationale. 

No  more  than  a  dozen  troops  were  In 
place  to  try  to  keep  the  two  groups  of  demon- 
strators apart.  The  leftists  surrounded  the 
Catholics  on  three  sides,  pinning  them 
against  railings  outside  the  palace. 

As  the  Catholics  tried  to  squeeze  behind 
the  railings  and  into  the  palace  through  a 
narrow  door,  the  demonstrators  showered 
rocka  and  iron  bars  at  them.  Troops  used 
their  batons  and  fired  atMut  a  dozen  shots 
in  the  air. 

Troop  reinforcements  arrived  and  filed  be- 
tween the  demonstrators,  but  one  soldier 
chanted  with  them  while  a  hail  of  rocks  and 
iron  bars  struck  the  last  Catholics  making 
ihelr  bloody  escape  inside  the  palace. 

(In  a  statement  Issued  today  in  Fatlma, 
Portugal's  Roman  CatboUc  bishops  acctuatf 
the  ruling  Armed  Forces  Movement  of  npread- 
Ing  "a  rllmste  of  persoiud  iDsecurity,  in- 
timidation and  anxiety  about  the  future, 
which  paralyzes  the  exercise  of  authority," 
according  to  Reuter.  The  bishops  complained 
that  the  military,  by  promoting  East  Eu- 
rope's totalitarian  regimes  as  model  soci- 
eties, was  taking  "a  historical  step  back- 
wutls.") 

Vtolenee  had  flared  earlier  outside  Repub- 
llca'a  ofllce  ■■  angry  Socialists  gathered  to 
hand  oat  laaflsta  saying.  'Vteedom  of  the 
press  was  burled  In  Portiigal  today." 
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Workers    Inside    the    buildlii 
started  cleaning  the  pres.<; 
paper  was  closed  a  month  ago 
pers  outside  and   began   to 
a  yard.  Journalists  claimed 
t)ie  office  file<>  and  began  to 
fences  In  an  effort  to  get  inside 

The  workers  threw  a  smoke 
troops  fired  into  the  air.  The 
editorial  .staff  threw  rocfcs  at 
the    printers    and    production 
malned   inside.  Tliey  later   left 
promised  reentry  Thursday  by 

The    violence    highlighted    tl 
tension  as   the   Revolutionary 
country's    ruling    body,    contln 
.sixth  consecutive  day  to  discus 
ihe  revolution  should  take. 

The  political  parties  have 
tlie  deliberations  of  the  counc 
lieiug  held  by  Its  political 
navy  barrack-s  ari'<xss  the  Tagm 
Lisbon. 

Tlie  ojily  stib.stantl  e  remark 
of  the  meetings,  which  began 
1.S  that  some  ministers  may 
However,  speculation  i.s  high 
tary  authorities  wl'.l  decide  to 
tionarj'  worker -soldier  councll.s, 
lag  the  partie.«  without  direc 
them. 

Portuijal  is  divided  between 
moderate   parties,    including    tl 
and  the  Coinmunisi.s  and  the 
thorltles,  who  are  backed  by  a 
stratum  of  revolutionary  leftists 

Last  night  the  press  walked 
bate  In  the   Constituent 
in  AprU  to  draft  a  new 
a  deputy  attacked  the  media's 
the  as.sembly's  proceedings. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  introduced  Senate  Resolutioli 
quire  tliat  confidential  finan  -lal 
sure  statements  of  Senators 
employees  be  furnished  in  thepvent 
statements  are  subpenaed  in 
with  any  criminal  ca.se  or  graild 
ceeding  in  a  State  or  Feder  il 
which   the   Senator   or  emifoyee 
defendant. 

This  resolution  has  been 
by  Senatoi-s  Case.  Church,  Ho4lingS; 
ITS,  Mansfield,  Stafford, 

SON. 

Senate  Resolution  175  is  a 
the  Senate's  action  in  late 
permitting  the  Comptroller 
comply  with  a  subpena  for 
disclosure  statements  of  fornler 
Gurney. 

If  the  confidential  financia 
procedure  is  going  to  have  m«  aning 
tainly  those  statements  shou  d 
available  to  a  competent  cofrt 
nection  with  a  criminal  case, 
mington  Morning  News  poii^ted 
an  editorial  this  morning — 

If  the  confidential  financial 
remain  confidential  even  when 
essary  in  a  criminal  court  case, 
no  point  in  having  that  law. 


To   maintain   confidentially 
case   asserts   a   legislative 
sweeping   as   the   last 
claims   of    executive   privilege 
Drummond  pointed  out  in 
edition  of  the  Christian 
that  if  the  prosecutor  in  the 
took  his  subpena  to  the  Supi^me 
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it  is  likely  that  the  Senate,  lik( 
mer  President,  would  be  told 
is  no  absolute,  imqualified  ^. 
immimity  from  judicial  process 

Drummond     suggested     the 
should  change  its  own  mind 
happens.  I  urge  this  be  done 
prompt  attention  to  Senate 
175. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
sent  that  the  editorial  from  tlie 
ton  Morning  News  and  the 
Roscoe   Drummond   be   printe  I 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  _ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
CRD.  as  follows: 

IFrnm  the  Christian  Science  Monftor.  Wed., 

June  11. 1975] 

Congress'  Double  Standard 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — It  is  le.ss  than  a 
leading  members  of  Congress 
dent  Nixon  of  "obstructhig  Justice 
Ing  to  turn  over  to  the  courts 
confidential  White  House 

It  is  le.^  than  a  year  since 
cused  the  President  of  hiding  beh 
utlve  privilege"  in  refusing 
terlal  to  the  House  Judiciary 
considering  impeachment. 

It  is  less  than  a  year  since 
States   Supreme   Court   ruled 
that    "executive   privilege"   does 
criminal  proceedings  and  that 
yield  to  Judge  Sirica  the  64  tapes 
by  the  prosecutor. 

And  now  Congress  Is  doing 
it  said  Nixon  was  wrong  in  doing 

Under  the  guise  of 
lege"  it  Is  shielding  Itself  and 
Justice  in  the  trial  of  a  former 
ward   J.   Gvu-ney  of  Florida,   on 
bribery  and  conspiracy. 

To  do  this  the  Senate  has 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
employee  of  Congress,  to  refuse  a 
from  the  Florida  prosecutor  for  a 
"confidential"  financial  statemen 
Gurney  while  he  was  a  senator. 

If  I  ever  saw  an  attempt  to  appl 
standatd  of  ethics  and  law,  this  is 
worst. 

Congress  contended  that  "execu 
lege"  must  yield  to  the  necessities 
Justice.  Now  Congress  contends 
gresslonal  privilege"  must  yield 

This   congressional  defiance   of 
poena  for  information  in  the 
'  even  more  unjustified,  more 
President  Nixon's.  Nixon  took  his 
tuUlmlted   "executive  privilege" 
Supreme   Court  had   ruled   that 
fidentiallty  is  limited.  Now 
ing   to  overrule  the  Supreme 
least  to  ignore  it — in  propoundini 
trine  of  unlimited  "congressional 

It  won't  wash.  Senators  are 
selves — perhaps  in  the  hope  that 
notice — a  grievous  desservice  by 
that  it  will.  Note  these  words 
preme  Court  in  the  case  of  United 
Nixon: 

"We  conclude  that  when  the 
asserting  privilege  as  to  subpoenaed 
sought  for  use  in  a  criminal  trial 
the  generalized  interest  in 
cannot  prevail  over  the  fundamenta 
of  due  process  of  law  in  the  fair 
tlon  of  Justice.  The  generalized 
privilege   must   yield   to   the 
specific    need    for    evidence    in 
criminal  trial." 

Sen.  Howard  Cannon  (D)  of 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee,  tried 
best  face  on  the  Senate's  action 
"Tlie   surrender   of  a  disclosure 
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made  In  reliance  on  a  Senate  Rule  which 
protects  Its  confidentiality  will  jeopardize 
the  whole  system  of  senatorial  disclosure.** 

That's  pure  buncombe — or,  more  accurate- 
ly. Impure  buncombe. 

By  clear  Implication  the  Supreme  Court 
dealt  with  this  point  in  these  words: 

"Neither  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers,  nor  the  need  for  confidentiality  of 
high-level  communications  .  .  .  can  sustain 
an  absolute,  unqualified  presidential  privi- 
lege of  immunity  from  Judicial  process  under 
all  circumstances." 

The  prosecutor  in  the  Gurney  trial  should 
take  his  subpoena  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  would  almost  certainly  tell  Congress 
that  "there  is  no  absolute,  unqualified  [con- 
gressional] privilege  of  Immunity  from  judi- 
cial process." 

Or  better  yet,  the  Senate  ^ould  r»pe.il  its 
c.iver  up. 

(From  the  WUmington  Morning  News. 
June  20,  1976) 
Privilege's  Shield  Is  Back 
Congress   was   up   In   arms   when   former 
President  Nixon  sought  the  shield  of  execu- 
tive privilege  to  deny  Watergate  prosecutors 
material  considered  relevant  and  essential. 
Mr.  Nixon's  desperate  effort  was  a  coverup 
of  a  coverup,  and  ultimately  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Yet  not  even  one  year  has  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Nixon's  departure  from  the  White  House 
and  we  find  Congress  pleading  legislative 
prlvflege  and  denying  to  federal  prosecutors 
material  considered  relevant  to  the  trial  of 
one  of  Its  alumni,  former  Sen.  Edward  Otir- 
ney,  R-Fla. 

Mr.  Oumey,  who  was  a  strong  defender  of 
Mr.  Nixon  on  the  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
tee, Is  on  trial  on  charges  of  bribery,  and  the 
prosecution  wants  the  financial  records  he 
filed  on  Capitol  Hill  as  required  by  the  law. 
But  those  records  stay  private  unless  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  de- 
cides otherwise,  and  the  Senate  has  taken 
the  stand  that  the  material  can  be  used  only 
by  the  committee.  So  the  prosecutor's  sub- 
poena in  the  GiuTiey  case  is  having  as  much, 
or  as  little,  effect  as  the  prosecution  sub- 
poenas were  having  on  Mr.  Nixon  until  the 
Supreme  Court  compelled  him. 

There  really  should  be  no  objection  on  the 
Senate's  part,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a 
battle  royal  between  branches  of  government. 
Sen.  WiUUm  V.  Roth  Jr.,  R-Del.,  baa  moved 
to  have  the  Senate  honor  the  subpoena  and 
has  picked  up  In^mrtant  support. 

What  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  Is 
hard  to  see  at  this  time,  but  it  isn't  hard  at 
all  to  see  what  any  resistance  will  do  to  the 
not-very-high  prestige  of  Congress  and  Its 
members. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  at  least  some  Justification 
for  arguing  that  if  presidential  aides'  confi- 
dential conversations  are  dlscloaed,  future 
presidents  will  find  theh:  aides  unwlUlng  to 
offer  candid  advice. 

In  the  Gurney  case,  the  Intent  of  the  dis- 
closure law  and  the  aim  of  the  prosecution 
subpoena  are  the  same.  If  the  confidential 
financial  records  must  remain  confidential 
even  when  they  are  necessary  in  a  criminal 
coiurt  case,  then  there  Is  no  point  In  having 
that  law.  As  Sen.  Roth  warns,  aucb  an  atti- 
tude is  going  to  fuel  public  clamor  to  com- 
pel all  public  officials  to  lay  bare  the  minut- 
est details  of  all  their  finances  whether  there 
is  any  compelling  pubUc  need  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Nixon, 
the  Supreme  Court  said:  ".  .  .  when  the 
grotmd  for  asserting  privilege  as  to  sub- 
poenaed materials  sought  for  use  In  criminal 
trial  is  based  on  the  generalized  Interest  in 
confidentiality.  It  cannot  prevail  over  the 
fundamental  demands  of  due  process  of  law 
In  the  fair  administration  of  justice.  The 
generalized  assertion  of  prtvUege  must  yield 


to  the  demonstrated  specific  need  for  evi- 
dence In  a  pending  criminal  trial.** 

Someone  on  cl4>ltol  mil  Should  be  able  to 
remember,  and  imderatand.  that. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  each  of  the 
past  few  years  has  been  referred  to  as 
"the  year  of  national  health  insurance." 
Quite  obviously  the  phrase  has  been  in- 
accurate, but  Va&  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram is  only  too  real. 

Although  the  introduction  of  numerous 
national  health  insurance  bills  in  the 
Congress  has  indicated  recognition  <rf 
the  need,  we  have  done  little  to  insure 
affordable  health  care,  accessible  health 
care,  and  quality  health  care  for  Ameri- 
cans who  are  currently  spending  over 
$100  billion  a  year  for  health  and  medi- 
cal care. 

In  this  regard,  on  June  17,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  cai'ried  an  editorial,  "Insur- 
ing the  Nation's  Health."  which  suggests 
that — 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  only  possible 
course  is  to  abandon  the  Idea  of  a  compre- 
hensive biU  and.  Instead,  continue  to  improve 
the  present  patchwork. 

The  Post  editorial  points  out  that  be- 
cause major  policy  questions  of  financ- 
ing, coverage,  committee  Jurisdiction, 
and  others  have  delayed  enactment  of 
comprehensive  health  insurance,  the  best 
approach  may  be  a  "patch-by-patch" 
strategy  which  permits  Congress  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  one  issue  at  a  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  needs  the 
protection  offered  by  health  insurance. 
If  we  cannot  now  realistically  consider 
comprehensive  health  insurance,  then 
we  should  at  least  move  to  meet  specific 
needs. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  foUows: 

iNsraiNC  THx  Nation's  Health 

This  country  seemed,  as  recently  as  a  year 
ago,  to  be  on  the  verge  of  tma/»tiiig  «  «»ti«ntt] 
health  insurance  plan  covarlny  moat  i»M>^liral 
costs  for  everyone.  Last  January  congressional 
leaders  were  talking  opttmlatlcally  of  early 
enactment  of  a  health  Insurance  bill.  But 
by  now  It  Is  clear  that  the  whole  proposal  la 
going  nowhere  at  aU  this  year.  Whether  there 
is  any  chance  of  enactment  even  in  the  years 
beyond  depends  on  finding  penoaslTe  an- 
swers to  a  aeries  of  large  questlona.  Some  of 
those  questions  concern  financing,  but  by 
no  means  aU  of  them.  There  Is  a  apreadlng 
opinion,  in  Congress  and  In  the  country,  that 
simply  providing  more  money,  training  more 
doctors  and  building  more  hospitals  will  not 
necesaarUy  Improve  health  care  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  use  an  analogy  that  practically  every- 
one wUl  find  offensive,  the  health  insurance 
issue  is  a  bit  like  the  rescue  of  the  Penn 
CentraL  In  both  cases,  aU  rlght-thlnklng 
people  can  agree  that  the  service  Is  essentia] 
and  something  has  to  be  done.  Bvt  In  both 
cases  any  comprehensive  solution  involves 
a  sufficiently  large  nimil)er  of  bllUons  of  dol- 
lars to  induce  extreme  caution.  Ev<in  If  the 
money  can  lie  found.  Congress  does  not  want 
merely  to  continue  obsolete  service  to  places 
where  no  one  wants  to  go.  In  health  care  as 
In  railroading,  there  is  the  matter  of  feather- 
bedding.  Some  studies  have  suggested  that, 
for  example,  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  sur- 


gery done  In  this  country  Is  avoidable.  It  la 
evident  that  any  Insurance  plan  Is  going  to 
have  to  ln<dude  mechanisms  to  protect  the 
patient  from  too  much  of  the  wrong  sort  of 
cai«.  provided  simply  because  it  was  avail- 
able. 

The  fading  of  the  current  health  bills  Illus- 
trates the  broad  change  that  has  recently 
overtaken  national  attitudes  toward  large 
social  programs.  Part  of  this  change  is  obvi- 
ously owed  to  the  recession.  But  another 
part  of  it  is  a  reaction  to  the  great  wave  of 
social  legislation  of  the  l9S0s.  Many  of  these 
innovative  laws  turned  out  to  carry  cost; 
and  consequences  far  beyond  anything  pre- 
dicted for  them.  The  experience  of  the  past 
decade  is  making  the  country  cautious  now 
about  fundamental  changes  In  the  health 
care  system.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
been  enormously  valuable  to  the  country, 
but  they  have  also  l>een  enormously  more 
expensive  than  their  authors  originally  esti- 
mated. They  have  raised  the  questions  of 
review  and  control  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  answered  before  the  larger  insurance 
plan  goes  into  law. 

Amwlcans  are  currently  spending  a  little 
over  $100  billion  a  year  for  health  and  medi- 
cal care.  That  figure  has  doubled  in  the  past 
eight  years,  with  a  rising  demand  for  these 
services  compounded  by  an  inflation  rate 
much  higher  than  the  average  for  the  econ- 
omy. Out  of  that  total,  some  $40  billion  it 
public  money,  mostly  Medicare  for  the  elder- 
ly and  disabled,  and  Medicaid  for  the  poor 
The  rest  is  private  money,  and  enactment  ol 
a  comprehensive  health  insurance  program 
means  shlftiug  some  or  even  all  of  that  $60 
binion  a  year  to  federal  administration. 

Although  President  Nixon  had  supported  a 
health  Insurance  bill.  President  Ford  decided 
last  winter  not  to  revive  it.  With  the  economy 
in  a  recession  and  the  budget  already  runmng 
an  extremely  large  deficit,  he  ruled  against 
any  bUl  this  year.  Health  outlays,  under  a 
federal  insurance  program,  would  be  the  kind 
of  expenditure  that  the  Ford  administration 
has  denounced  as  uncontrollable.  The  budget 
deficit  has  become  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
numbers  in  Washington  politics.  The  painful 
surge  of  inflation  over  the  past  two  years 
has  made  voters  highly  attentive  to  it,  and 
the  new  budget  procedures  now  require  Con- 
gress to  vote  expUcltly  on  a  deficit.  Most  of 
Congress  appears  to  have  Joined  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  reluctance  to  add  another  large 
new  unknown  factor  into  the  federal  budget 
at  this  moment. 

Beyond  aU  of  the  large  quesUons  of  public 
policy,  the  path  of  any  health  Insurance  leg- 
islation U  further  Impeded  In  Congies  by  a 
sharp  dispute  over  committee  jurlsdlctious. 
Earlier  this  year,  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wrote  a  bill  to  provide 
health  insurance  benefits  to  the  unemployed, 
the  Commerce  Committee  protested  tbat  Its 
territory  was  being  invaded.  The  affair  has 
now  settled  into  a  stalemate.  If  the  H;ouse 
leadership  ever  chooses  to  resolve  this  tangle, 
it  wiU  l>e  confronted  with  a  much  more 
serious  controversy  over  financing  these  ben- 
efits. All  of  the  present  tax  and  premium 
proposals  are  dubious,  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other. The  technical  dlflleulties  In  funding 
this  Umited  protection  for  the  unemployed 
is  serving  to  dampen  enthusiasm  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  much  larger  bill  for  general 
coverage  of  the  whole  population. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  only  possible 
course  is  to  abandon  the  Idea  of  a  compre- 
hensive bin  and.  Instead,  continue  to  Improve 
the  present  patchwork.  Since  the  scale  of  the 
future-system  Is  extrenwly  dUBcnIt  to  fotc- 
cast  accurately,  pertiaps  the  patch-by-piitch 
strategy  will  turn  out  to  be  the  wtaaet  In  the 
end.  It  permits  Congress  to  »>Mrtts  Itself  to 
one  Issue  at  a  time. 

The  greatest  immediate  needs  are  cata- 
strophic coverage  for  everybody,  and  basic 
care  for  rural  areas.  Even  families  with  very 
good   health    insurance   policies   know   that 
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there  Is  always  a  UmJt  to  the  coverage.  Even 
the  moat  prudent  family  can  be  threatened 
w  ith  disaster  by  one  terrible  Illness.  But  huge 
>hough  the  costs  can  be  In  individiial  cases, 
I  tie  price  for  catastrophic  coverage  is  not 
large  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  for  rural 
nrcHM,  experience  with  Medicare  and  Medi- 
(■Hid  .shows  that  merely  making  insurance 
money  available  is  not  enough  to  guarantee 
reasonable  access  to  modern  medical  care. 
Meeting  specific  needs  like  these,  one  at  a 
time,  may  well  take  the  country  toward  ade- 
quate health  Insurance  faster  than  a  stalled 
artsument  over  a  couiprehensive  bill  that  now 
seeni.s  farther  than  ever  in  the  distance. 


PRESIDENT  FORDS  GUN  CONTROL 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Ford's  plan  to  reduce  crime  is 
clearly  a  long  awaited  and  sorely  needed 
expresion  of  Initiative  from  an  admin- 
istration tliat  has  avoided  one  of  Uie  most 
serious  issues  in  our  society  for  too  long. 

Even  tlie  President's  specific  proposals 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
.some  25,000  gun  deaths  each  year  signal 
a  unique  and  welcome  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
.senseless  proliferation  of  handguns  in 
America  today.  We  will  not  control  hand- 
gim  crime  without  effective  and  appro- 
priate leadership  from  the  very  highest 
levels  of  Government.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  work  vnth  the  administra- 
tion to  obtain  controls  on  handguns  that 
will  begin  to  eliminate  the  abuse  of  those 
deadly  weapons.  For  that  reason.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  intentions  to 
strengthen  provisions  of  the  1968  Gim 
Control  Act  and  his  plan  to  add 
300  agents  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Ftarearms. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  have  sought 
measures  that  can  deal  directly  with  the 
need  to  control  40  million  civilian  owned 
handguns,  the  President's  proposal  still 
seems  far  oB  the  mark.  Banning  "Satur- 
day nlfllit  specials"  may  be  a  politically 
appealing  plosr  to  appease  those  who  op- 
pose effective  gtm  contnds.  But  I  would 
seriously  question  the  effectiveness  of  the 
admlnistratloa's  tise  at  a  formula  to 
Identify  aeeeptable  guns  on  the  basis  of 
melting  point,  or  safety  feattu-es.  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  a  gunshot 
victim  whether  the  wetyxm  used  against 
him  bad  a  melting  p<dnt  of  1.500  or  3,000 
degrees? 

The  «leadllnees  of  a  handgun  is  char- 
acterized by  its  conceaUbility.  the  ability 
to  fire  quickly,  and  the  sheer  impact  <a 
its  presence.  There  is  simply  no  ^lace  in 
our  society  for  any  wei^XMi  that  can  in- 
still in  (me  person  the  power  over  others 
that  is  so  readily  available  when  a  gun 
is  in  hand. 

The  President  says  he  is  "unalterably 
opposed  to  federal  registration  of  gims 
or  the  ItcwMlng  of  gun  owners."  But  he 
would  require  a  waiting  period  for  gim 
dealers  to  verify  that  potential  piur- 
chasers  are  legaUy  dii^e  to  own  one. 
That  is  a  fhnt  st^  toward  licensing.  And 
it  is  an  approach  included  hi  the  measure 
Z  introduced  tai  the  Senate  on  AprU  17 
which  reqnlreB  the  reglstrati(m  of  all 
handgimi  and  the  licensing  of  all  hand- 
gun ownen. 
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SO  1X)NG.  CONVERT 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presides 
demise  of  the  American 
the  convertible  top.  I  reflect 
old  days.  In  1965,  my 
leagues     Senator    Moss 
Church  and  I  could  be  .seer 
from  a  day's  work  at  the 
off  into  the  sunset  in  our 
vertibles.    That    wa.s    then, 
marches  on. 

That  time,  it  appear.s.  has 
with  another  American   tr 
convertible — a  symbol  ahnos 
as  motherhood  and  apple  pie 

How  nice  it  would  be  asain 
Nation  with  the  lop  down. 

I  ask  that  an  article  in  tiio 
Star,  entitled  "So  Long  Cor, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

So    LuNi;    CONVtRTIBI 

(By  Harry  Atkins) 

Dkteoit. — Once,  in  a  happier 
blowing  In  the  wind,  we  toured 
and  the  byways  of  the  nation 
down. 

We  saw  movies  with  Andy  . 
college  chums  packed  Into  a 
■vertlble,  and  we  dreamed  and 
In  the  hills  with  the  stars  blink 
the  city  lights  below.  And  we 
Stewart  and  June  Allyson,  or  w 
Oable  and  Carole  Lombard? 
alive  in  the  land. 

And  America  was  in  love   wi 
vertlble.  But,  alas,  no  more. 

Too  many  things  conspired  ag 
air  got  dirtier.  Speeds  got  h 
overs  Increased.  Oas  went  up 
went  down.  Thieves  slashed  the 
stole  the  cigarette  lighter  or  the 

And  so  this  year  we  note  wit 
that  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  01< 
Buick  are  halting  production 
convertible  models,  leaving  t_ 
priced  Cadillac  soft  top  alone  on 
can-made  miarket  and  priced  out 
aU  but  a  few. 

"It's  a   dying   breed,"  said    a 
Chevrolet. 

American  Motors  dropped  the 
In  1968.  Chrysler  followed  in 
in  1973. 
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The  truth  is  tliey  just  don't 
convertible  sales  hit  their  peak— 
or  7  percent  of  total  sales.  But 
year,  with  General  Motors  alone  ir 
convertibles   accounted   for   only 
percent  of  company  sales. 

"Air  conditioning  killed  us. " 
from  QM.  "People  want  air  cone, 
it  doesn't  make  sense  to  order  it 
vertlble."  Three-quarters  of  GM  ca 
liad  air  conditioning. 

But  what  the  heck,  tiery 
diangcd.  A  lot  ot  people  would 
think  it  corny  today  to  sit  in  an 
a  starry  night  and  dream  about  . 
Or  maybe  it's  the  discomfort  of  the 
lag  down,  and  the  wind  undoing 
hair  dryer  and  the  hair  spray  hav( 

■Von  can  see  the  contrast  by 
to  June  1923  wlien  the  Saturday  _ 
(my  God.  even  ifs  gone)   ran  an 
sporty  Jordan  Playboy  Roadster. 

"Somewhere    west    of    Laramie.' 
•  there's  a  bronco-busting,  steer      , 
who  knows  what  I'm  talking  aboii  t 
Playboy  was  built  for  her.  .  .  .  Bu: 
!as.s  who.se  face  is  brown  witij  tlie 
There's  a  savor  of  .  .  .  laughter 
light   -a  hint  of  old  loves — and  < 
<)ntrt .  .  .'with  the  spirit  of  the  las.s 
lean   iind  rangy  into   the  red 
Wyoming  twilight." 

Wow !  But  that  kind  of  prose  is  o\ 
too. 

The  American  car  was  born  open, 
ually  style  closed  in.  And  oddly  tha 
convertible  a  new  status.  While 
bankers    encased    themselves    in 
glass,  cutting  out  the  sound  of  tlie 
dreamers    dreamt    of    openness, 
d.ishing  fighter  pilot  in  the  open  . 

Ultimately  Detroit  got  clinical 
convertible.  Chrysler  ordered  a  s 
found  that  a  convertible  in  the  w.™. 
more  men  into  the  showroom.  Whyf 

The  study  decided  that  men 

convertible  as  they  would  at  a 

when  it  was  time  to  buy,  the  fickle 
his  money  on  the  four-door  sedan, 
once  married  the  girl  next  door. 

Detroit    doesn't    expect    too    m_ 
plaints,  except  "maybe  from  parad 
says  a  man  from  QM.  "I  don't  ' 
they're  going  to  get  cars  for 
queens  to  sit  on." 

So  it's  hail  and  farewell  to  the 
convertible,  and  to  Andy  Hardy,  am 
boards  and  riunble  seats,  and  the 
of  the  West,   and   Clark   Oable 
Lombard,  and  starry  nights  and 
and  romance  on  the  town. 
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HEARINGS  ON  FOOD  At^D 
POPULATION 

President 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.  Mr, 
June  13  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
Foreign  Assistance  conducted 
day  of  hearings  on  the  future 
assistance.  On  that  day,  we  hea^d 
testimony  from  witnesses  on 
lems  of  the  global  food 
world     population     growth, 
actions  which  the  United  States 
take  within  the  context  of  it« 
assistance  programs  to  deal 

The  hearings  reinforced  my 
that  the  problems  of  food  and 
tion  are  almost  inseparable, 
enough  for  us  to  provide  took 
ance.  Indeed,  absent  serious  multilateral 
and  international  efforts  to 
growth  in  world  population, 
not  perform  this  task,  even  If 
to.  Furthermore,  our  task  In 
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assistance  shoiUd  not  simply  be  to  feed 
the  hungry  mouths  of  the  world,  but 
also,  through  both  our  bilateral  and 
multilateral  programs,  to  enable  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  to  in- 
crease the  quality  and  quanity  of  their 
own  food  production,  and  to  improve 
the  welfare  of  their  populations. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  remarks  of  our  witnesses  on  the  im- 
pact of  continuing  population  growth  on 
the  quality  of  life  and  on  the  problems 
whicli  confront  us  in  expanding  world 
agricultural  supplies  particularly  inter- 
esting. I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Connell,  Ms.  Julia  Henderson,  Dr.  John 
Mellor,  Dr.  Martin  Abel,  and  Dr.  SterUng 
Wortman  for  their  efforts  to  elucidate 
the  actions  which  we  might  take  to  deal 
with  the  issues  of  food  and  population 
in  the  context  of  our  foieign  assistance 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  remarks  and  tlie 
prepared  statements  of  our  v.itnesse.-;  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 

CHAniMAN,    SUBCOMMrrXEE   ON   FOREIGN    AS- 
SISTANCE, JUNE  13,  1976 

We  begin  today  our  second  hearing  on  the 
future  of  foreign  assistance.  We  will  be  deal- 
ing with  the  Issues  of  food  and  population 
within  the  context  of  American  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

These  two  issues  are  of  vital  concern  to 
the  Congress  as  we  endeavor  to  explore  ways 
to  improve  foreign  aid  programs  in  a  period 
of  rapid  economic  and  political  change. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  hearings 
will  contribute  to  the  public's  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  critical  need  to  deal  with  global 
food  and  population  problems. 

I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  very  startling 
facts  and  figures  to  show  that  we  have  much 
work  to  do  to  slow  world  population  growth 
and  provide  adequate  food  supplies  for  the 
world's  people. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  our  unique  role  in  the 
process  of  dealing  with  the  global  population 
explosion  and  the  increasing  incidence  of 
malnutrition  and  starvation  among  the 
world's  poor.  Americans  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  our  own  economic  well-being  is 
ever  more  dependent  on  solving  the  problems 
we  will  be  discussing  today.  Dealing  with 
global  food  and  population  issues  involves 
more  than  a  moral  responsibility.  The  price 
of  food  m  our  supermarkets,  the  availabiUty 
of  resources  for  our  future  industrial  growth 
are  related  to  the  ability  of  the  affluent  and 
poor  nations  to  work  in  a  cooperative  frame- 
work to  solve  these  problems. 

Our  first  witnesses  today  will  be  Miss  Julia 
Henderson  and  Dr.  Elizaljeth  Connell.  Miss 
Henderson  is  Secretary-General  of  the  In- 
ternational Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
and  Dr.  Connell  is  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

I  regret  that  the  Subcommittee  will  be  un- 
able to  hear  from  Dr.  Russell  Peterson  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Dr.  R.  T.  Ravenholt  of  A.I.D.  These  gentle- 
men were  Invited  to  participate  in  this  pop- 
ulation panel.  Unfortunately,  the  executive 
branch  has  recently  decided  that  It  will  not 
permit  government  witnesses  to  appear  in 
panels  with  non-government  witnesses. 

I  disagree  with  this  policy.  I  question  the 
legality  of  the  executive  branch  determining 
the  format  of  Congressional  hearings.  I  find 
support  for  the  executive  branch's  position  in 
neither  the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege 
nor  in  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
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Rather  than  permit  Dr.  Peterson  and  Dr. 
Ravenholt  to  appear  separately  outside  of 
the  panel,  I  have  postponed  their  participa- 
tion pending  a  formal  statement  from  the 
Administration  on  whether  it  will  continue 
to  insist  that  they  not  appear  before  this 
Subcommittee  in  the  format  we  desire.  I  have 
WTittf  a  to  the  Counsel  to  the  President  to- 
day. I  will  ask  that  my  letter  to  him  as  well 
as  other  material  relating  to  this  matler  lac 
inserted  ;ii  '.he  iiearing  recoid. 


The  Xefd  for  I.mproving  U.S   Foreign  Acbi- 

crLTURAt.  Assktance  Programs 
(Statement  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Martin  E.  Abel.  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  and  Applied  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Minr.CcOta.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want   uo  e.xpress  my  .ap- 
preciation to  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Subcommlltee  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my   views   on    the   very   important   topics  ol 
world  food  and  U.S.  foreign  agricultural  as- 
sistance efforts. 

The  world  food  situittlon  continues  to  be 
precariou-:.  We  sit  on  a  razor-thin  margin 
between  adequate  supplies  of  focd  end  acute 
sliortages. 

Recent  studies  done  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions project  to  1985  that,  on  a  global  basis, 
growth  of  world  food  production  would  keep 
pace  with  growth  in  demand.  While  these 
aggregate  views  of  the  world  may  appear 
comforting,  they  should  be  interpreted  with 
considerable  caution.  A  more  cautiotis  view 
becomes  prudent  when  one  looks  at  some  of 
the  assumptions  and  conclusions  of  these 
studies  in  somev/hat  more  detail. 

The  projections  show  that  grain  Import 
needs  of  the  developing  market  economies 
will  grow  from  an  average  annual  level  of  be- 
tween 15  and  20  miilioi)  tons  In  the  1969-71 
period  to  between  70  and  85  million  tons  in 
1985.  or  about  a  fourfold  increase  in  Import 
requirements. 

Grain  production  is  assumed  to  grow  fester 
than  demand  in  the  developed  and  centrally 
planned  countries,  resulting  in  suificlent  food 
to  meet  the  future  import  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping coxjntries. 

Incomes  are  assumed  to  grow  at  reason- 
ably rapid  rates  in  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

Agricultural  technological  change  is  as- 
sumed to  continue  at  historic  rates  of  growth 
in  developed  and  develc^ing  countries. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
unused  agricultural  land  in  several  countries 
could  l>e  brought  into  production  at  a  mod- 
est cost. 

Weather  conditions  around  the  world  are 
projected  to  be  "normal." 

The  future  world  food  situation  and  espe- 
cially that  In  the  developing  countries  would 
look  much  less  comfortable  if  some  or  all  of 
the  following  plausible  conditions  were  to 
prevail. 

The  developing  countries  could  not  obtain 
the  large  projected  import  needs  because  of 
either  a  lack  of  purchasing  power  or  Inade- 
quate food  assistance  programs  by  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  Kate  of  technological  advance  did  not 
continue  at  hUtoric  rates,  but  at  a  some- 
what slower  pace. 

New  land  can  be  brought  into  production 
only  at  much  greater  costs  and  would  re- 
quire high  and  stable  prices  for  agricultural 
products  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  make 
these  additional  Investments   profitable. 

Weather  conditions  become  less  favorable, 
as  many  scientists  are  predicting. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
placency about  the  world  food  situation  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years.  And  if  one  projects 
rapid  rates  of  population  growth  m  the  de- 
veloping countries  beyond  1985,  the  world 
food  situation  will  l>e  even  more  difficult  to 


dtal  with  in  a  isasonably  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  need  to  emphasize  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  food  production  is  greater 
than  ever.  And  the  challenge  to  the  United 
States  to  help  meet  these  needs  remaiiis  as 
great  as  ever. 

Purii-'eri.i.ore.  hlstirv  should  teach  us  tliat 
ilierc  are  no  lasting  miracles  or  panaceas  in 
increasing  100.I  pioduction.  It  is  an  arduous 
t.isk  requiring  loug-term  commiimeiit.s  of 
i^atioiii.  and  individual-.  VvTiiie  there  is 
nuicii  we  ha\e  yet  to  leaj.i.  years  of  e.'cper- 
imce  \v,in  agricaiturc  around  the  wjrld 
!ia\c-  laiigiiv  iij  :nauv  ihines  about  ihe 
!ir,ec.sary  ingredient';  fcr  rapid  agiicult\irai 
Ei:,wt:i  and  Tor  brlngirgthe  benefits  of  this 
R-.jwth  : )  the  nia-s  of  the  people. 

If  i<  i'Vij-cnaui  that  nations  vake  seri- 
CLi?ly  the  developn-.e::c  of  their  agriculture 
•.i'.  ttnns  of  assigning  a  big-:  pri.oritv  10  in- 
ci easing  food  prcduciion  and  providug  ,1 
'.\  or.-.'rie  p-^liti-ai.  cionjmic.  ad  te;hnirii 
tnviroiiinciit. 

Tijc.e  i-i  a  JTyh  r.Tjru  *o  be  gamed  from 
::iyes:;ng  in  a  variety  of  eduraiional  and 
skill  i.niprovenient  programs,  ranging  from 
t;:e  developiaent  of  scientists  with  modern 
)e?eaich  siiill;  to  improvin;.;  tlie  ability  of 
i.iraier.s  to  u.=e  new  methods  productively. 
i-or  man}  par-,.;  01  tl-e  v.orlcl.  Increased  pro- 
c'u'tion  mu^■t  coir.e  primarily  from  increa-s- 
i.Mi,  yields  per  a?re.  This  requires  a  coastant 
^i.oy.m  or  new  arriculturai  te.-In.oiogv 
adaptorl  to  the  ph- 3i;al.  cultiual.  and  ero- 
noini;;  (Diiriiticiis  in  specifij  areas.  More 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  developing 
and  suppc:5ing  viable  research  eilorts  at  na- 
tional  and   international   levels. 

More  v/ill  have  to  Ije  done  to  improve  tiie 
pioauctivity  of  soil  and  water  resources. 
Three  a.spect3  of  this  area  are  important: 
( 1 )  investments  in  land  and  water  resource 
development,  (2)  research  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  .soil  and  water  productivity,  and 
i3i  institutions  that  improve  the  efficiency 
wila  wiiich  tiiese  resources  are  managed. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  policies  and 
programs  ai  national  and  international 
levels  that  ptrmit  large  numbers  of  people 
to  participate  and  share  in  the  prcces  of  and 
Increased  benefits  from  expanding  agi'i- 
tultiiral  production. 

Agricultural  production  is  subject  to  ua- 
predic  table  di-sturbauces  of  nature  and 
man— droughts,  floods,  earthquakes,  pests. 
wars,  and  capricious  foreign  relations  among 
nations.  Instability  in  ihe  world  food  situa- 
tion reqiUres  reserve  stocks  of  food  (grains  1 
if  nations  individually  and  collectively  are 
to  mitigate  the  destabilizing  effects  of  these 
inevitable,  but  unpredictable,  disturbances. 
The  United  States  has  Ijeen  a  leader  in 
sharing  its  food  abundance  with  the  world 
and  providing  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries.  Our  assist- 
ance efforts  were,  and  still  are.  to  a  large  ex- 
tent geared  to  a  world  in  which  liberal  re- 
lations and  development  efforts  between  the 
United  States  and  individual  less  developed 
countries  were  feasible  and  desirable. 

While  the  United  States  should  continue 
bilateral  foreign  assistance  programs,  we 
also  should  give  increasing  recognition  to 
the  need  for  and  dcsirabiliy  of  cooperation 
among  nations  and  private  organizations, 
whether  through  formal  International  or- 
ganiz.*tions  or  through  more  informal  mech- 
anisms of  cooperation. 

Politically,  some  countries  may  find  it  more 
acceptable  to  receive  assistance  from  miUti- 
natlonal  organizations  than  from  individual 
countries  like  the  United  States.  The  need 
to  promote  growth  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion should  transcend  bUateral  political  con- 
siderations. Almost  all  countries  have  a  claim 
on  world  food  supplies  and  can  exercise  that 
claim  through  international  trade.  In  at  least 
this  sense,  the  food  situations  an  all  coun- 
tiies  are  potentially  linked.  The  change  In 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  led 
to  large  pui-cha.ses  of  grain  in  world  markets 
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nnd  severe  escalation  of  grain  prices.  U  a 
dramatic  example  of  how  tbe  food  situations 
in  all  countries  can  be  Interrelated. 

Technologically,  we  mtist  view  all  nations 
Hs  potential  participants  In  and  beneficiaries 
of  the  creation  ot  new  agricultural  technol- 
ogy. The  work  of  the  various  International 
Agricultural  Research  Centers  has  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  this  point.  Ideas  and  re- 
search materials  come  from  many  countries, 
are  developed  and  tested  In  a  still  larger 
luimber  of  countries,  and  are  available  to  all 
nations. 

JEconomlcally,  events  of  recent  years  have 
demonstrated  how  the  welfare  of  all  nations 
Is  Inextricably  linked.  Whether  we  are  talk- 
lug  about  food,  petroleum,  the  resources  of 
the  sea,  or  the  environment,  we  cannot  al- 
ways rely  on  the  activities  of  Individuals  or 
small  groups  of  countries  to  behave  In  ways 
that  win  promote  increased  food  production 
in  a  large  number  of  countries,  particularly 
In  the  developing  countries.  Matters  such  as 
the  development  of  food  reserves  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  degree  of  price  stability  and 
meet  the  emergency  needs  of  developing 
countries,  the  production  and  distribution  of 
fertilizers  among  nations,  and  the  production 
and  distribution  of  petroleum,  to  name  a 
few.  have  Important  international  dimen- 
sions and  will  require  a  cooperative  approach 
If  the  best  Interests  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  to  be  served. 

A  challenge  facing  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  Is  to  develop  more  effective 
international  approaches  to  many  aspects  of 
the  world  food  problem. 

What,  then,  should  be  some  of  the  priority 
considerations  In  U.S.  foreign  agricultural 
assistance  programs? 

First,  the  United  States  should  give  clear 
recognition  to  the  long-run  nature  of  the 
food,  population,  and  rural  development 
problems  in  the  developing  countries  and  be 
willing  to  dedicate  Itself  to  work  over  a 
period  of  .several  decades  toward  the  soUitlon 
of  these  problems.  Our  efforts  and  dedica- 
tion should  not  oscillate  between  com- 
placency caused  by  a  few  good  crops  and 
panic  caused  by  crop  failures.  Our  focus 
should  be  on  the  realities  of  the  long-term 
trends  and  what  can  be  done  to  make  these 
trends  more  favorable. 

The  United  States  should  play  a  leader- 
ship role  In  creating  and  maintaining  food 
reserves  sufficient  to  yield  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  price  stability  and  to  meet  emergency 
food  needs  In  developing  countries.  Num- 
erous countries  would  benefit  from  these 
reserves,  and  those  who  can  afford  It  should 
be  expected  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
iosts.  The  United  States  should  provide 
leadership  In  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  grain  reserves  because  of  the  benefit  we 
would  derive  in  terms  of  food  security  and 
more  stable  prices,  and  because  we  have  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  management  of 
grain  stocks  that  is  relevant  to  other  coun- 
tries who  should  share  in  the  food  reserve 
effort. 

The  U.S.  iorelgn  assistance  programs 
should  make  a  major,  long-term  commitment 
to  the  development  in  the  poorer  nations  of 
trained  manpower,  and  the  Institutional 
structures  needed  to  use  this  manpower 
effectively  In  Increasing  arglculttiral  output. 
In  promoting  rural  development,  and  In 
slowing  the  rate  of  p<^ulatlon  growth.  The 
developing  countries  must  baw  the  capacity 
to  solve  their  own  problems,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  long-term  nature  of  such  efforts. 
Programs  to  create  Instant  experts  will  not 
be  successful.  Past  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
programs  assigned  a  high  priority  to  training 
and  Institutional  development  in  developing 
countries.  In  recent  yeaurs,  our  efforts  along 
these  lines  have  diminished  significantly. 
They  bhould  be  accorded  a  much  higher 
priority. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  be 
siippr-rtive    of   the   .system   of   international 
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agricultural  research  as  well 
Improve  th«  research  capacity 
developing  countries.  The 
steady  stream  of  new 
to  local  conditions  Is  essential 
in  solving  national  and 
problems.  More  effort  Is  needed  1 
The  United  States  should   be  i 
front    of    expanding    agi-lcultur^l 
world-wide. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  paid 
attention  to  developing  and  im 
quality  of  soil  and  water  resourc  :s 
oping  countries.  Experience  shoi 
ploltatlon  of  the  yield  potential 
varieties  depends  a  great  deal  on 
environment  In  which  they  are 
tile  soils  and  well-managed  wat4r 
contribute  greatly  to  increasing 
can  spread  the  benefits  of  new 
larger  numbers  of  people.   U.S 
slstance  efforts  In  this  area  shouli 
nated  with  similar  efforts  carried 
ternational  organizations,  such 
Bank  and  FAD,  and  with  other  n 
elgn  assistance  programs. 

The  generation  of  new  agricu 
nology  and  Improved  techniques 
Ing   sou   and   water   resources   v.' 
maximum  effect  on  Increasing 
tlon  when  incentives  favor  tiielr 
adoption.  Unfortunately,  many 
not  have  either  the  capacity  or 
adopt  economic  policies  conduc$re 
rapid    rates    of    agricultural 
These  policies  Include  not  only 
imping)  directly   on   agrlcultun 
those    n  the  nonagrlcultural  se^ 
affect  igi-lculture  through 
plies    f  modem  farming  inputs 
ablll    ■   of   markets   for    farm 
add'  .on.  International  trade 
and  poor  nations  alike  should  be 
to  discriminate  less  against  the 
developing  countries  and  to  Increi 
piles  of  agricultural  Inputs 

The  United  States  can  do  much 
foreign  policy  and  foreign 
to  help  remedy  many  policy 
our     foreign     technical 
should  stress,  even  more  than 
the  development  of  policy  form 
Implementation  capability  In  the 
countries.  Second,  our  own 
ance  programs  and  those  of  oth^r 
and    international    organizations 
designed     to     support     meai 
changes.  And  third,  the  U.S. 
leadership  role  through  a  variety 
tlonal  channels  In  promoting 
trade  relations  that  remove 
barriers    against    exports    from 
countries. 

Finally,  we  must  redirect  our 
slstance  efforts  in  ways  which 
the    best    talent    avaUable    In 
States  to  work  on  solving  the 
and  population  problems.  We  ne^d 
an  envlDonment  in  which  the 
government,  in  universities,  and 
organizations  can  find  a  secure 
Ing  long-term  career  In  our 
tural  assistance  efforts.  In  my 
an  environment  cannot  b 
as  our  Interest  In  world  food  and 
vacillates  like  the  weather  and 
our  efforts  are  closely  tied  to 
leal  interests. 
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Population  and  Food  AssistInce 

(By  John  W.  Mellor,  Cornell  Un  verslty  t 

Explosive  popiUatlon  growth  is  sxirely  one 

of  the  most  pressing  problems    low  facing 

the  world  community.  As  demo:  istrated  at 

the  Budapest  World  Population  conference 


•Testimony  prepared  foi"  the 
tee   on   Foreign   Assistance   of 
Relations  Committee.  Unit?d  St 
June  13, 1976. 
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it  Is  also  one  of  the  potentially  mos  devlslve 
issues  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations. 
The  population  problem  is  intrieat  ly  inter- 
woven with  the  problems  of  health  and  nu- 
trition and  of  food  supplies  and  fo(  d  aid.  In 
this  context  I  wish  to  make  six  points  of 
relevance  to  todays  hearings. 

First,  specific  programs  targeted 
planning   and   reduced   birth   rates 
highly  effective,  but  only  In  an 
in  which  target  groups  perceive 
ties  for  improved  welfare  for  their 

Second,   the   most   Important 
increased  welfare  for  the  poor  Is 
health.  The  most  serious  and  basic 
poor  health  amongst  the  low  Incot 
of  the  world  Is  Insufficient  calories, 
creased  production  of  grain  as 
by  the  "green  revolution"  is  the 
tlon  of  improved  welfare  for  the 

Third.  Increased  production  of 
not   automatically    provide    the   pl>or 
sufficient  employment  and  Income 
chase    that    grain    at    remunerati; 
Thus    agricultural    production 
welfare  policy  both  demand  facill 
employment  growth. 

Fourth,  we  now  know  reasonably 
bread  outlines  of  the  requisites  for 
agricultu^-al    production    strategies 
Income  nations.  The  keys  He  wltl 
manpower  and  complex  institutioifil 
opment.  The  United  States  Is  well 
greatly  assist  In  those  efforts.  Evei 
however,  stich  processes  are  slow, 
a  program  of  technical  assistance 
cultural   production   may   usefully 
plemented   with   food   aid  to   tide 
lag  period   and  to  meet  short  rui 
arising  from  inclement  weather, 
ise  of  food  aid  may  thus  encourag 
to  opt  for  a  high  employment,  bro  idly 
tlclpatory  strategy  of  growth,  wltt 
tendant  rapid  increase  In  demand 
despite    the    domestic    rLsks    attei^unt 
such  a  strategy. 

Fifth,    particularly   In    the   shor 
rural    oriented,    high   employment 
of  growth  also  requires  massive 
vestment  in  transport,  power,  fertilizer 
Irrigation.  Thtis  capital  assistance 
accelerate  pursuit  of  such  a  strateg; 
reducing  the  time  and  privation 
achieve   broadly   participatory   gro\tth 
Its  attendant  increased  welfare  anc 
population  growth. 

Finally,  whether  a  nation  choos^  such  a 
strategy  depends  very  much  on  it  percep- 
tion of  the  risks  it  entails  with  resp  set  to  its 
political  base  and  to  preser^'atlo  i  of  its 
existing  level  of  welfare.  United  &  ates  for- 
eign policy  generally,  and  its  aid  p  licy  spe- 
cifically can  greatly  affect  percei  tlona  in 
these  areas  and  hence  the  choice  of  Economic 
growth  strategty. 

Statement  by  Julia  Henderson,  SicREXARy 
Oeneral  of  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  Before  -he  Sen- 
ate CoMMrrxEE  ON  Foreign  Relax  ons 
You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  role 
of  voluntary  private  organization  i  in  the 
United  States  p<^ulation  a&slstan  :e  effort. 
May  I  say  first  that  the  largest  International 
voluntary  body  in  this  field,  the 
tlonal  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
I  represent  here  today,  has  origins 
antedate  the  Interests  of  the  United 
Government  in  helping  countries 
their  population  problems.  The 
is  a  Federation  of  84  voluntary 
Family  Planning  Associations,  has 
In  the  pioneering  work  of  Margaret 
this  country,  Elise  Ottesen-Jensen 
navla,  Marie  Stopes  and  Helena 
Britain,  Lady  Rama  Rau  in  India 
Kato  In  Japan  and  many  others.  In 
and  1930'8  they  represented  an 
sector  of  the  Women's  Liberation 
of  their  day.  We  have  published  a 
of  tiielr  activities  for  our  21st  Anhl 
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Conference  in  1973  which  we  call  "Be  Brave 
and. Angry" — a  favourite  quotation  of  Elise 
Ottesen-Jensen,  daughter  of  a  Norwegian 
pastor  with  seventeen  children.  She  lived 
bravely,  suffering,  as  Margaret  Sanger  did, 
innumerable  trips  to  Jail,  constant  clashes 
with  the  law  and,  perhaps  even  worse,  the 
ridicule  of  her  contemporaries  and  Indlffer- 
eace  or  open  opposition  of  the  medical  pro- 
ff--slon. 

The  Family  Planning  Association  of  India, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  forthright 
women  as  Lady  Rama  Rau,  answered  the  call 
of  their  sisters  from  both  East  and  West  to 
convene  a  conference  In  Bombay  In  1952  to 
organUe  the  International  Federation.  Tou 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  It  was  at- 
tended by  Jeanette  Rankin,  the  first  woman 
member  of  Congress,  with  her  sister.  Mrs. 
Edna  McKlnnon  of  the  Chicago  Planned 
Parenthood  Association.  From  the  beginning, 
these  far-sighted  women  understood  that  the 
IPPF  had  to  espouse  two  aims,  mutually  sup- 
portive: the  first,  to  promote  family  plan- 
ning m  the  Interests  of  health  and  welfare 
of  the  family  and,  second  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  a  rapid 
population  growth.  They  saw  family  plan- 
ning as  a  practical  approach  to  helping  those 
countries  which  suffered  from  Imbalance  of 
population  and  natural  resources.  These  aims 
were  embodied  In  the  Constitution  in  Stock- 
holm in  1953,  and  through  a  number  of  re- 
visions In  structure  and  detail  they  have 
remained  a  solid  foundation  of  oin-  work. 
When  we  had  no  money  «t  all,  the  Family 
Planning  Associations  provided  services 
through  volunteers  and  continually  agitated 
for  reform  of  legislation  which  prevented 
free  access  to  contraceptives.  We  have  con- 
stantly sought  to  exert  pressure  for  changes 
in  Gtovernment  policy  and  for  the  provision 
of  family  planning  services  to  all  who  de- 
sire them.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  traditional 
role  of  a  voluntary  organization,  based  on 
peoples'  needs  and  sensitive  to  the  .<<octal  and 
cultural  climate  In  which  they  work.  Lest  I 
be  considered  a  female  chauvinist,  I  must 
add  that  by  the  end  of  the  1950's,  r.  number 
of  distinguished  and  dedicated  business  and 
professional  men  like  Hugh  Moore,  General 
Draper,  Cass  Canfield  and  Rufus  Day  Joined 
the  Movement  and  much  of  our  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  developing  countries,  enlisting 
leading  medical  men,  bankers,  lawyers  and 
publicists,  are  the  direct  fruit  of  their  en- 
deavors. Today  our  strength  lies  In  the  fact 
that  we  are  Brazilians  trying  to  change 
Brazil's  policies,  Indonesians  pressing  for  a 
change  in  age  of  marriage  in  Indonesia, 
Mushms  working  In  Arab  countries,  and 
Catholics  working  through  their  own  volun- 
tary family  planning  associations  in  the 
Latin  American  and  Southern  European 
countries. 

As  an  international  organization,  we  have 
exerted  our  Influence  not  only  country  by 
country  but  as  an  Intematlonal  organization 
In  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  of 
the  relevant  Specialized  Agencies.  From  1964, 
when  I  was  given  responsibility  as  a  United 
Nations  official  for  the  Population  Division, 
I  knew  the  IPPF  as  an  unrelenting  pressure 
group  for  an  active  population  policy  and 
programme  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  eventual  victory  In  1966  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities  owe  a  considerable  debt 
to  the  dedicated  volunteers  who  haunted 
the  halls  of  the  UN,  WHO.  UNESCO  and  the 
PAO.  We  are  proud  today  to  see  the  fruits 
of  this  partnership  of  bl-lateral  and  multi- 
lateral agencies  both  at  the  international 
level  in  more  than  40  countries  with  coher- 
ent pedicles  concerning  population  growth 
and  many  more  who  have  instituted  famUy 
planning  programmes.  We  know,  however, 
from  our  participation  in  the  World  PopiUa- 
tlon Conference  in  Bucharest  last  year  that 
our  work  Is  far  from  finished.  We  rejoice  in 
the  consensus  of  the  Government  delegates 


that  family  planning  information  and  serv- 
ices should  be  made  available  to  all  people, 
but  we  know  from  our  own  Study  of  Unmet 
Needs  In  Family  Planning  In  the  lOS  coun- 
tries, that  not  naore  than  5';b  of  the  women 
of  the  families  In  Africa  have  any  knowledge 
of  effective  ways  to  control  their  own  fer- 
tility nor  have  they  any  services  avaUable. 
The  number  of  women  reached  in  other  de- 
veloping regions  of  the  world  Is  still  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  who  need  and  want 
such  information.  As  long  as  this  is  true,  our 
national  family  planning  associatlous  must 
continue  not  only  to  provide  education  and 
services  themselves  where  they  are  not  other- 
wise available,  but  to  press  Governments  to 
live  up  to  the  commitments  they  have  made 
at  the  World  Population  Conference  In 
Bucharest. 

Bucharest  was  not  an  unqualified  success. 
Governments  were  unwilling  to  set  a  target 
date  for  the  provision  of  full-scale  services 
and  universal  knowledge.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  national  affiliates  were  represented 
in  51  national  delegations  to  the  Conference, 
the  IPPF  failed  In  its  own  bid  to  achieve 
what  It  considered  to  be  a  central  clause  of 
the  draft  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 
which  would  have  made  Information  and 
services  available  to  all  who  desire  them  by 
the  end  of  the  Second  Development  Decade 
and  not  later  than  1985. 

These  circumstances  strengthened  IPPF 
resolve  to  press  for  the  extension  of  services 
and  supplies  beyond  the  conventional  clinic 
and  medically-bound  programmes  and  be- 
yond the  more  accessible  urban  populations 
and  into  the  remoter  rural  areas  where  needs 
are  greatest  and  where  most  of  the  popula- 
tions of  the  developing  countries  still  live. 

IPPF  Is  uniquely  placed  to  experiment  with 
new  approaches.  Many  of  our  Associations, 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  resources, 
available  health  services,  cultural  and  pro- 
fessional attitudes,  drug  legislation  and 
other  factors,  have  tested  the  prospects  for 
making  contraceptive  advice  and  supplies  as 
readily  available  as  household  products. 
Medical  research  has  shown  that  modern 
contraceptive  methods  are  generally  safe, 
with  risks  of  side-effects  that  are  most  In- 
significant in  comparison  to  risks  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  who  need  contraceptives  are  clients 
or  consumers  rather  than  patients  In  need 
of  medical  care.  We  need  clinics  as  back-up 
services  and  to  provide  over-all  maternal  and 
child  health  services  but  not  to  distribute 
contraceptives. 

Extending  Family  Planning  Services 
The  IPPF  has  developed  a  programme  of 
"community-based  distribution"  in  order  to 
demonstrate  in  a  wide  range  of  countries 
that,  by  using  a  variety  of  local  channels, 
including  commercial  marketing,  contracep- 
tive supplies  and  services  can  be  brought  to 
all  who  are  prepared  to  use  them.  Projects 
already  established  In  Thailand,  8rl  Lanka, 
ColtMnbla  and  North-Eastern  Brazil  will  be 
extended  to  several  more  selected  countries 
by  the  end  of  1975.  At  ttie  regional  and  cen- 
tral levels  of  the  Federation,  the  IPPF  sifts 
the  evidence  of  successes  and  failures,  pro- 
vides the  policy  guidelines,  monitors  the  re- 
sults and  distills  the  experience  Into  manuals 
of  practice  and  the  transfer  of  experience 
through  seminars,  workshops  and  field  ob- 
servation exchanges. 

Pro  Familla,  the  IPPF  afflUate  in  Colombia, 
began  Its  experiment  in  cooperation  with 
the  Coffee  Growers'  Federation  in  the  state 
of  Rtseralda  and  expanded  it  rapidly  to  six 
other  predominantly  rural  states  and  later 
to  urban  areas.  Distributors  Include  shop- 
keep««,  teachers,  housewives  and  heads  of 
women's  clubs,  all  of  whom  have  been  given 
special  training  for  the  Job.  In  two  yean  the 
programme  has  reached  21%  of  women  of 
fertile  age  living  within  reach  of  a  distribu- 
tion post.  The  continuation  rate  of  82%  after 
12   months   is   among   the   highest  in  the 


world  and  no  health  risks  from  distribution 
of  the  pUl  have  been  observed. 

The  programme  In  North-Eastern  Brazil 
which  began  with  10  communities  In  Au- 
gust 1973  has  expanded  to  all  150  townships 
of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  There 
are  more  than  200  distribution  posts,  with 
teachers,  government  officers  and  their  wives 
and  many  other  community  leaders  acting 
as  suppliers  to  supplement  the  work  of  auxil- 
iary health  personnel. 

Remarkable  success  has  been  achieved  In 
Thailand  where,  under  the  direct  support  of 
the  central  IPPF  Community-Based  Distri- 
bution Department,  a  special  project  began 
m  1974  with  full  government  b.'tcklng.  Two 
thousand  village  distributors  in  24  districts 
were  trained  and  put  to  work  last  year;  a 
project  to  recnUt  teachers  throughout  the 
country  also  to  act  as  distributors  is  now 
under  way. 

Associated  with  this  approach  has  been  the 
gradual  recruitment  and  training  of  para- 
viedical  personnel  to  take  theh-  parts  in  the 
programme  at  appropriate  levels  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  hard-pressed  and  expensive 
doctors.  Mldwlves.  nurses,  health  auxiliaries 
and  even  traditional  untrained  local  mid- 
wives  and  medicine  men  are  being  brought 
Into  pilot  projects  In  an  attampt  to  derlgn 
a  new  system  for  medical  supervision  and 
referral  which  makes  the  best  use  of  avail- 
able resources.  In  this  arei,  as  In  all  new 
experimental  approaches,  pilot  proJe'.;ts.  pol- 
icy and  the  transfer  of  experience  combine 
to  advance  the  work  and  produce  Interna- 
tionally-acceptable standards  from  which 
governments  can  later  benefit.  In  1971,  the 
IPPF  Governing  Body  noted  that  auxUlarv 
medical  personnel,  as  a  result  of  their  day- 
to-day  link  with  the  communities  they  serve, 
are  particularly  suitable  for  administering 
the  provision  of  contraceptive  services  and 
called  upon  Associations  'to  explore  aH  possi- 
ble ways  of  maximizing  this  potential  and 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  role  of 
trained  auxiliary  medical  personnel  in  offer- 
ing both  contraceptive  advice  and  clinical 
.services." 

One  important  obstacle  to  this  extension 
of  services  has  been  opposition  from  the 
medical  profession,  but  in  Barbados,  Chile, 
the  Philippines  and  elsewhere,  projects  have 
demonstrated  that  Intra-uterlne  devices,  for 
Instance,  can  be  Inserted  safely  by  trained 
para-medlcal  personnel  and  as  the  results 
have  become  known,  doctors  have  shown 
by  their  own  co<^>eratlon  that  they  will  sup- 
port such  an  effective  partnership. 

These  initiatives  are  examples  of  tbe  way 
in  which  the  national  Family  Planning  As- 
sociations belonging  to  IPPF  have  altcays 
moved  aliead  of  governments,  preparing 
opinion  for  change  and  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  innovation.  Already  these  ef- 
forts have  demonstrated  that  highly  tradi- 
tional local  cultures  can  be  far  more  recep- 
tive to  contraceptive  services,  supplies  and 
information  than  is  envisaged  in  the  legis- 
laUons  of  their  countries.  The  Federation  is 
therefore  promoting  action  by  all  lt«  affiliates 
to  mobilize  pressure  for  the  reform  of  laws 
and  regulations  which  inlUbit  tlie  ready 
availability  of  the  means  of  fertility  control. 
It  has  been  fortunate  to  have  among  its 
volunteers  Jurists  of  intematimial  repute 
who  can  guide  this  work. 

RURAL    EXTENSION    AND    INTBCRATION    OF 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  worldwide  Survey  of  Vnmet  Needs  in 
Family  Planning,  carried  out  by  IPPF  in 
1973.  confirmed  the  fears  that  people  in  niral 
areas  almost  everywhere  in  the  world  were 
deprived  of  information  and  aarvioes  This 
finding  coincided  with  the  growing  zecogni- 
tion  that  family  planning  and  population 
aetivities  were  too  remote  from  other  devMop- 
ment  work.  In  a  guideline  to  Associations 
the  IPPF  Management  and  Planning  Com- 
mittee advised  that  'we  should  draw  closer 
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to  other  orgaatsktlona  working  In  the  urn* 
or  relfttwl  flelds  snd  in  tnrj  country  we 
Khould  aim  at  creating  tbe  qmad  of  family 
planning  or  at  least  to  break  down  tbe  ob- 
stacles to  It.' 

Aaaoclatlona  In  the  Indian  Ocean  Region 
have  taken  the  lead  In  ntrol  development 
projects.  In  India  the  Family  Planning  As- 
sociation baaed  a  project  on  the  Allahabad 
Agricultural  Institute.  It  pioneered  a  broad 
community  education  programme  In  rural 
ai-eas  near  Mysore  and  Is  engaged  In  a  train- 
ing programme  at  the  Sri  Venkateswara  Uni- 
versity to  stimulate  Integrated  activities  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  north  of  Madras  with 
a  catchment  of  11  million  people.  In  Pakistan 
the  Assoclatlcm  is  cloaely  involved  in  the 
Shadab  (green)  Project  near  Lahore,  a  suc- 
cessful pilot  scheme  intended  to  bring  to- 
gether all  elements  of  the  development  pro- 
cess into  a  self-help  system  for  184,000  rural 
people.  There  are  experiments  in  many  other 
couutrles.  Many  opportuniUes  for  integra- 
tion with  the  work  of  other  organizations 
arlue  from  IPPF'a  work  as  an  international 
organization  at  the  level  where  much  of  the 
advance  planning,  levels  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  lines  of  cooperation  are  mapped 
out. 

In  cooperation  with  management  and  la- 
bour unions,  many  Family  Planning  Associa- 
tions have  initiated  industrial  projects  to 
provide  education  and  services.  Tbe  Fam)ly 
Planning  Organization  of  the  Philippines  op- 
erates 92  clinics  under  the  Agro-Indust>lal 
City  Health  Office  Project  which  reaches 
manufacturing  and  industrial  workers  and 
heavy  urban  and  rtiral  concentrations  of 
populations.  Ohana  has  deployed  fleldwork- 
ers  to  deliver  lectures  to  factory  workers; 
Mauritius  has  orgamzed  mobile  clinics  to 
tour  Indtistrlal  and  can-growing  concerns; 
Tanzania  has  a  programme  of  group  meetings 
for  factory  workers;  Cgypt  conducts  courses 
for  workers'  leaders.  Other  examples  could  be 
cited.  Including  experiments  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, such  as  El  Salvador  and  Venezuela. 

The  drive  to  extend  knowledge  and  serv- 
ices through  all  these  channels  has  height- 
ened awareness  of  the  complicated  relation- 
ship between  population  factors  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  and  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  such  crucial  elements 
as  the  status  of  women.  Because  its  own 
roots  are  deep  in  the  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  women  and  its  earliest  pio- 
neers were  leaders  In  the  campaign  in  many 
countries  for  Improved  conditions  for  wo- 
men, the  IPPF  has  been  particularly  well- 
placed  to  press,  through  its  national  associ- 
ations, for  legal  and  social  changes  which  will 
allow  women  the  right  of  decision-making 
about  pregnancy  and  famay'slze  and  will 
bring  about  the  conditions  whclh  will  moti- 
vate them  to  plan  their  famOles  and,  in  turn 
allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  responsible  parenthood. 
In  International  Women's  Tear  every  afBIlate 
of  the  Fednration  has  carried  out  some  spe- 
cial activity  in  this  direction  and  many  have 
made  pace-aettlng  advances  In  changing  the 
laws  of  their  countries  and  the  attitudes  of 
their  political  and  cultural  leaders. 

Projects  aimed  specifically  at  young  peo- 
ple were  launched  in  1974  In  the  Philippines, 
Indonesa,  Laos  and  Malaysia  and  other  proj- 
ects are  being  organized  in  five  other  coun- 
tries which  attended  an  IFPP  youth  work- 
shop in  Singapon  in  M73.  Similar  projects 
are  being  developed  in  other  parts  of  the 
IPPF  system  on  the  basis  of  this  experience, 
which  has  revealed  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
amongst  young  pe<vle  and  a  readiness  to  en- 
gage in  aelf-halp  projects. 

Lack  of  trained  personnel  has  been  Identl- 
tled  m  two  aurveys  as  one  of  the  main  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  national  Aasooiatlona.  IPPF  orga- 
nized %  training  oonmltatlon  in  February 
this  year  at  which  national  and  regional 
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trainers  decided  on  means  to 
dividual  training  programme 
strategies  to  be  applied  in  the  ti  lining  field. 
Current  programmes  provide  so  ae  training 
to  about  35,000  persons  a  year 
such  as  surgical  techniques  of 
tlon,  basic  techniques,  family  pli  nning  edu- 
cation, nuinagement  and  admini  itration 

Clo.<!ely  related  to  these  efforts 
eratlon's  current  emphasis  on  i  ,sslstlng  its 
national  associations  to  become  competent 
lu  planning,  work  programming  ,  budgeting 
and  reporting  on  implementatla  i  and  eval 
uation;  and  at  the  same  time  e<  ulpplng  it- 
self to  make  the  best  possible  u  le,  both  for 
itself  and  for  the  benefit  of  {  avernments 
and  other  organizations,  of  the  1  ow  of  more 
reliable  and  complete  Inform^lon  which 
should  result. 

The  IPPF  takes  full  advantige 
fundamental  characteristics  of 
ture — its  Volunteer  members  of  I  sards,  com- 
mittees and  all  other  policy  mal  ing  bodies; 
and  Its  worldwide  membership  oj  indigenous 
national  Associations.  The  volui  iteers  come 
from  every  professional  and  prii  ite  walk  of 
life  and  they  bring  a  wealth  o!  experience 
and  opinion,  as  well  as  their  ci  ntacts  and 
community  Influence.  The  natlo;  lal  Associa 
tlons  range  from  those  that  h  ive  become 
partners  in  large  state-suppoi  ted  family 
planning  programmes  to  pioneer  bodies  still 
working  for  public  understandin  ;  and  polit- 
ical support. 

FUBUClrr   AND   INFORMATION    iuPPORT 
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Constant  dissemination  of  information 
bring  about  awareness  of  popul  itiou 
lems  and  create  an  understandin  i 
quirements    of    adequate    famil  r 
services  Is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  IPPF.  Its  information 
aimed  at  people  of  influence 
world,  in  all  dlBclpIines  which 
be  mter-related  with  population 
in  1973  a  quarterly  magazine,  P^ple. 
publication  in  three  languages 
readership.    Its    coverage    of 
opinions  includes  every  aspect 
economic  development,  while 
time  it  provides  the  latest  Information 
family  planning  workers 
traceptlve   technology,   advances 
tion,  training  and  communlcatl(  n, 
in   law   and   policy   and   the 
events  which  affect  the  work  at 
Other    publications    put    the 
trade  at  the  disposal  of  medical 
workers,  fieldworkers  and  educators, 
agers  and  administrators  and 
positions  within  the  programme 
fer   of  experience   is   vital   for 
of  the  IPPF,  as  Is  the  technlcf^ 
and   financial   support   which 
movement    in    each    country. 
workshopo,  seminars  and  other 
frequently  used  to  stimulate 
a  sense  of  adventure  and  to 
rlers  of  Ignorance  and  inexperledce 

coopniATioN  wrrH  othex  inte^ational 
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The  IPPF  is  well  aware  that  It 
a  single  voluntary  body  crying  in 
ness  for  attention  of  governments 
pie  to  the  population  problem, 
closely  with  other  international 
agencies  such  as  the  Intematloi  al 
of  Women,  the  Associated  Coun  ry 
of  the  World,  the  Intematlon^ 
the  World  Assembly  of  Youth, 
tlonal  Cooperative  Alliance,  the 
orgtmizatlons,  and  professional 
as  the  World  Medical  Association 
national   Councils  of  Nurses 
wives,  and  the  World  Orgsmlzallon 
Teaching  Profession.  We  are  espc  :ially 
that   all   these   bodies  should 
discuss  with  their  member 
imjwrtance  of  family  planning 
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fective  population  polflcles.  We 
these  international  consultations 
ing  national  and  local  cooperatioi 
otxr  affiliates. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  the  role 
as  a  pressure  group  on  U.N. 
50's  and  60's  and  at  Bucharest, 
relationship  is  somewhat  differen 
in  close  partnership  with  the 
U.N.    Population    Division    and 
UNESCO,   ILO  and  FAO.  In  some 
are    acting    as    an   executing 
UNPPA    project — as    in    Mexico, 
the  way  for  a  future  UNFPA 
Brazil.   UNFPA  is  keenly   interest^ 
results  of  our  community-based 
experimental   projects  to  see 
should    urge    governments    to 
method  of  delivering  family 
ices.   We  have  a  partnership  with 
in  the  u.se  of  audio-visual  resource 
ulatiuu  education  and  education 
planning.   We  have  long 
ILO  in  their  programme  for  worke^' 
tlon  In  population  and  family 
in  education  of  trade  union  leadeifc 
dustrxal   managers.   We  have  Joini 
with  V/HO  in  introducing  family 
servlct.s  In  community  health 
ai-e  now  Working  closely  with  FAC 
World  Food  Programme  In 
ily    planning    into    nutrition 
collaborated    closely    with    the 
Crisis  Committee  in  its  successful 
in  Rome  last  November  to  see  tha ; 
tlon  and  family  planning  concerns 
eluded  as  a  major  factor  in  tbe 
and  intimately  connected  with  the 
ment  of  nutritional  standards  in  th( 
ing  countries. 

COOPERATION      WITH      BI-LATERAL      PAPULATION 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMMES 
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Since    1965,    when    the    Swedi^ 
national  Development  Agency  madi 
governmental  grant  to  the  IPPF, 
become  increasingly  aware  of  th< 
to  be  gained  through  collaboration 
lateral    and    bi-lateral    agencies 
population  assistance.  Today  we 
ing  grants  from  24  governments, 
vide    the   life-blood   for    the    worl : 
associations  in  70  developing 
9  of  these  governments  also  provide 
assistance.  Our  relationship  is  not 
of  donor  and  recipient  agencies 
tionshlp  of  partners  in  the 
of  raising  governmental  awareness 
latton  problems  as  an  important 
development  and  extending  family 
education  and  services  to  improve 
ity  of  life  for  people  in  the  poorer 
Our  national  associations  have 
vided  the  essential  base  for 
a  country,  long  before  the 
ready  to  accept  such  help.  Even 
projects  supported  by  bl-Iateral 
run  by  IPPF  affiliates  and  enjoy  the 
sponsorship  of  respected  volimteen 
Dr.  Fernando  Tamayo,  our 
dent    and    leader   of    the 
Familia  or  Jae  Mo  Yang,  Presldeitt 
Korean  Association,  and  many 
partnership     also     Includes     a 
dialogue  on  the  professional  and 
aspects  of  our  work  and  exchang^ 
experience  in  the  field. 
^  I  would  like  to  say  in  this 
we  have  enjoyed  cardial  and 
tlonships  with  the  Office  of 
AID  tnroughout  the  years  since 
the   first    U.S.    contribution    was 
IPPF.  Even  when  our  offices  in 
been  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  tb« 
and  frequency  of  visits  by  AID 
OAO  representatives  to  see  that 
can  taxpayer's  money  is  well  q>ent, 
had  the  contlntdng  support  ot  the 
Population   which  I  sincerely  wlsl  t 
alive  and  well  for  many  years, 
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mrsKcux.  situatiok 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  IPPF  and  other 
international  i>opulation  progranunes. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  IPPF  has  fur- 
nished a  reliable  means  to  channel  public 
fnnds  to  regularly  constituted  voluntary 
organisations  in  developing  countries  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  planned  parenthood 
and.  where  applicable,  to  controlling  the 
rates   of  peculation  growth. 

Because  its  donors  have  expressed  confl- 
deace  in  the  IPPF  by  assurances  of  sustained 
tlnancial  backing,  the  Federation  has  been 
able  to  seed  these  new  activities,  often  on 
hastue  ground,  with  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  they  could  be  nourished  into 
healthy  growth,  set  an  example  to  the  public 
and  to  governments,  and  lead  to  widespread, 
tmlversal  information  and  services.  This  has 
involved  Investment  in  skilled  manpower, 
and  equipment,  and  other  infrastructure  for 
which  some  guarantee  of  continuity  has  been 
required. 

The  financial  viability  of  the  IPPF  and  its 
i;rant-receiying  associations  and  institutions 
m  71  developing  countries  Is  essential  to  as- 
sure a  sustained  pace  of  programme  develop- 
ment leading  to  the  commitment  of  govern- 
ments and  the  development  of  state  services. 
One  of  the  most  Important  landmarks  In 
the  history  of  the  Federation  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government  to  pro- 
vide annual  programme  support  to  the  IPPF 
oil  an  hicreaslng  scale  from  1968  to  1975.  The 
principle  of  a  40%  contribution  in  relation 
to  the  total  Income  of  the  Federation  was 
proposed  in  order  to  maintain  the  t^uly  in- 
ternational character  of  the  IPPF  and  to 
avoid  too  heavy  dependence  on  any  one 
source  of  income. 

Accepting  that  this  percentage  would  de- 
cline as  other  sources  of  revenue  Increased, 
following  the  greater  awareness  and  commit- 
ment of  other  governments,  IPPF  neverthe- 
less looked  to  the  United  States  in  1975  for  a 
grant  of  $12.5  million  for  general  programme 
support  based  on  the  exi>erience  of  1974  when 
U.S.  had  contributed  this  amount  in  cash 
plus  a  generous  contribution  of  contracep- 
tives in  kind.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
Federation  drew  up  its  world  programme  of 
work  for  1976.  Even  taking  account  of  the 
cutback  in  clinic  services  made  poeslble  by 
government  programmes,  and  the  reduction 
of  other  lees  cost-effective  oontrtbutiona 
from  the  private  sector  activities  to  national 
programmes.  IPPF  projected  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $32  million  in  order  to  sustain  the 
rate  of  progress  and  to  enable  the  Innovative 
programme  of  community-based  distribution 
of  supplies  and  services  to  get  under  way  in 
selected  countries.  This  programme  was  in- 
troduced in  1974  with  the  expectation  that 
IPPF  wovdd  receive  the  financial  support  to 
enable  it  to  grow. 

As  a  resiUt  of  the  United  States  decision 
this  year  to  reduce  its  financial  contribution 
to  IPPF  from  $12.6  million  to  a  first  indica- 
tion of  $10  million  and  now  to  $8  million, 
IPPF  faces  the  necessity  to  make  severe  cuts 
to  its  programme,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  severest  in  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World  which  are  in  greatest  need  and  whei« 
Initiatives  were  most  promising.  Paradoxi- 
cally, in  order  to  sustain  cost-effective  inno- 
vations like  the  commtmity-based  distribu- 
tion programme,  IPPF  wiU  have  to  reduce  tbe 
operating  funds  of  those  newer  associations 
which  are  struggling  to  get  a  foothedd  In 
countries  where  the  first  signs  of  government 
support  or  toleration  have  been  aroused  by 
the  Bucharest  Conference. 

This  situation  would  be  even  more  dis- 
a.sirous  if  we  had  not  had  generous  increases 
I  rem  the  Scandinavian  countries  (Scandi- 
navian contributions  in  1976  amount  to 
nearly  $9,000,000).  ttom  U.K,  Oennany,  Ja- 
pan,  and  Canada.  Howevw,  sereml  of  these 
countries  are  now  cloee  to  the  recommended 
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level  of  foreign  assistance  In  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade  and  we  are  put  on  notice 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  make  quantum 
leaps  in  contributions  for  this  cause,  how- 
ever much  they  are  convinced  of  the  valua 
of  voluntary  work  in  this  field.  I  would  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  t^at  your  Commit- 
tee authorize  sufficient  funds  for  Population 
Aseistance  to  enable  the  U.S.  AID  to  resume 
the  position  of  leadership  which  it  has  held 
for  nearly  a  decade — a  decade  in  which  there 
have  been  visible  gains  in  awareness  and  gen- 
uine achievements  In  many  countries  in 
reducing  the  rate  ot  peculation  growth  in 
accordance  with  tlielr  own  policies  and  tar- 
gets. 

I  have  attached  a  chart  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  ova  grant-budget  contributed  by 
U.8.  AID  (cash  and  contributions  In  kind). 
I  am  not  urging  that  U.S.  contribute  a  larger 
share  of  our  funds  but  that  AID  Should  be 
enabled  to  return  at  least  to  the  1974  level 
of  contributions  to  IPPF  in  1976  and  to  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  level  in  1977. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
plea  for  your  support  for  the  UNFPA,  which 
is  our  partner  in  promoting  the  expansion  of 
governmental  servioes  in  this  field.  Many 
donor  countries  are  makmg  two-thirds/one- 
thlrd  coordinated  contributions  to  UNFPA/ 
IPPF  and  some  are  giving  equal  amounts  to 
the  two  OTganizatlons,  indicating  their  belief 
that  this  critical  problem  can  be  served  only 
by  Joint  efforts  of  governmental  and  volun- 
tary bodies. 

With  the  great  tradition  of  voluntary  effort 
in  our  country  to  lead  the  way  in  solving 
social,  educational,  and  health  problems.  I 
am  confident  that  the  U.8.  Congress  will  not 
waiver  in  its  determination  to  suppui't  this 
great  resource  of  dedicated  volunteers  and 
high  quality  professional  staff  to  help  solve 
one  of  the  mont  critical  problems  of  our  gen- 
eration. 
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Statement  or  Elizabeth  B.  Comnix.  MJ)., 
Aaaocvaz  Dnuxnoa  roa  Healtk  BciatctA, 

TRE  'ROCKXFKLLiaL  FomrDATION,  BzltMtE  THE 
COMmTTEK  ON  FOREICN  RELATIONS  OW  THE 

U.S.  Senate,  June  13.  1976 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
me  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  you  today  a 
few  thoughts  of  a  physician  deeply  coooemed 
about  the  effects  of  tbe  nip\A  growth  of  the 
world's  population  but  also  and  po«ibly  even 
more  important,  about  the  ^ecta  tt  is  having 
on  the  women  bearing  the  children  about 
which  we  talk  so  much,  the  children  them- 
selves, their  families  as  a  imit.  and  society  as 
a  whole. 

I  have  been  fortunate,  perhaps  sometimes 
unfortunate,  during  my  profeaalcmal  career 
to  see  health  care  delivered  to  many  different 
types  of  people  amid  many  different  settings. 
I  first  practiced  medicine  as  a  general  practi- 
tioner for  five  years  on  tbe  rockbound  coast 
of  Maine  in  a  booming  metropoUi  of  some- 
wl>at  less  than  a  thousand  pecfde.  There  I 
took  care  of  people  of  aU  ages,  tram  newbams 
to  sturdy  90  year  old  rimnwef  iim.  I  de- 
livered women  of  their  babies  under  Ideal  dr- 
cumstances  in  the  aseptic  brightly  lit  hos- 


pital delivery  room.  On  one  bitter  cold  night 
I  also  delivered  a  woman  of  her  eighth  child 
by  moonlight  on  the  front  seat  of  an  ancient 
snow-covered  pickup  truck,  surrounded  by 
her  distraught  husband  and  her  seven  fas- 
cinated children. 

I  next  completed  training  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  and  began  to  practice  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  New  York  City.  It  very  soon  became 
clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  major  unmet 
needs  of  women  in  the  ghetto  in  a'hlch  I  was 
working  was  the  provision  of  family  planning 
services.  I  therefore  instituted  and  graduallv 
developed  contraceptive  clinics  first  in  Span- 
ish Harlem  and  then  at  Columbia  University. 
During  this  time  I  became  increasingly  in- 
terested in  looking  at  the  same  sewts  of  issues 
<m  an  international  level.  As  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  I  more 
recently  have  had  the  c^p<M^unity  to  see 
health  care  as  it  is  practiced  in  manv  areas 
of  the  world. 

Up  to  now  I  have  carefully  attempted  to 
esUbllsh  my  credibility.  I  would  now  like  to 
destroy  it  immediately  by  stating  that  I  am 
^ao  the  mother  of  six  children  all  of  whom 
were  planned,  although  very  few  people  be- 
lieve this.  However.  I  must  rush  to  add  that 
this  somewhat  dubious  and  ahortslghted  ob- 
jective was  achieved  long  before  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  or  ever  could  be  a 
population  problem  so  my  level  of  guilt  re- 
mains relatively  low. 

During  the  past  ta'enty  years  and  partic- 
tUarly  during  the  last  five  to  ten  yean  there 
has  been  a  growing  concern  about  problems 
relating  to  the  rapidly  expanding  population 
Ot  our  globe.  Population  matters,  once  the 
concern  of  only  a  handful  of  people,  are  now 
widely  recognized  as  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  of  our  time.  The  serious  im- 
pact of  rapid  population  growth  has  most 
often  lieen  viewed  In  a  global  sense.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  who  are  involved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  ttie  poptilatlon  problem  and  must  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  the  restilts  of  their  un- 
bridled fertility  have  less  and  less  often  been 
looked  at  as  individuals  and  in  fact  have 
Often  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  enormity  of 
tbe  overall  problem. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  human 
tragedy  encompassed  by  world  statistics  aa. 
diseases  and  early  death  among  women  and 
children.  In  some  countries,  one  quarter  of 
the  babies  bom  die  before  their  flret  birth- 
day. A  baby  girl  bom  in  Oumea  can  expect 
to  live  to  age  28  and  in  Haiti  to  only  48. 
Although  07%  of  the  infant  girls  bom  In 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  Norway  live 
to  age  20,  leas  than  %  of  tlie  little  girls  bom 
in  Haiti  or  Bolivia  will  survive  to  that  age. 
It  is  my  purpose  today  to  look  at  what 
hi4>pens  to  women,  their  chUdien  and  their 
husbands  when  family  planning  is  not  freely 
avaliaUe.  Because  of  time  constraints.  I  have 
•""toated  virtually  aU  stetlstlcs  tram,  this 
pnsentati(»,  but  my  formal  report  contains 
extensive  data  and  a  large  number  of  refer- 
Mioes  which  I  hope  will  be  of  help  to  yera. 
Ithas  often  been  suggested  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  reduce  maternal  and  Infant 
Bflrbldlty  and  mortality  is  to  implement 
major  aocUl  reforms  which  wlU  result  In 
Improved  nutrition,  comprehensive  medical 
care,  adequate  clothing  and  shelter,  and  a 
higher  level  of  education.  However,  aooom- 
pUshlng  this  Is  a  very  time-consuming  process 
and  requires  massive  and  long-term  com- 
mitments (rf  sophisticated  and  expensive 
human  and  physical  resources.  Since  tt  le 
now  well  recognized  that  good  health  is 
critical  If  not  absolutely  essential  for  people 
to  reach  their  full  potential,  achieving  tliis 
has  become  a  primary  goal  for  many  societies 
and  oonntrtee.  People,  marvelling  at  what 
solenoe  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  In  recent 
yean  have  bad  their  expectations  raised, 
nsallstleally,  however,  trnxAx  hopes  hw  ln« 
evltably  dashed  when  the  cost  of  isaehlac 
this  goal  Immediately  by  aodal  reform  le 
calculated.  On  the  other  hand,  by  Immedl- 
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ately  Implementing  family  planning  pro- 
grama  where  none  now  exist,  people  covUd 
voluntarily  restrict  the  ages  of  child-bearing, 
space  and  limit  births,  and  individual  couples 
could  insure  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren the  lowest  possible  risks  aud  the  greatest 
possible  health  benefits. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  centuries  that 
women  are  unwilling  to  bear  unwanted  chil- 
dren and  have  rlslced  their  lives  to  get  rid 
of  them  by  repeatedly  submitting  themselves 
to  dangerous  and  frequently  lethal  Illegal 
abortions.  It  is  increasingly  but  more  recently 
recognized  that  too  frequent  aud  too  close 
pregnancies  exact  a  large  toll  from  both 
a  mother  and  her  Infants.  Let  us  look  first 
at  the  mother.  Running  like  a  leitmotiv 
through  all  my  experiences  is  the  woman 
who  has  too  many  children  too  rapidly.  She 
looks  very  much  alike  whether  she  is  found 
under  the  snow-covered  evergreens  of  New 
England  or  under  the  sun-drenched  palm 
trees  of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  beginning  to  t>e  able  to  document 
quite  accurately  the  maternal  aspects  of  the 
problem.  For  example,  we  know  that  grand 
mxUtlparity,  that  is  having  six  or  more 
children,  poses  increased  hazards  for  both 
mother  and  child.  For  many  years,  most 
obstetricians  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  grand  multipara,  their  only  concern 
being  that  she  might  not  make  it  to  the 
hospital  in  time — like  my  lady  of  the  moon- 
light delivery.  Certain  conditions  such  as  tox- 
emia, hypertension,  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
anemia,  hemorrhage  and  infection,  are  much 
more  common  when  multiple  pregnancies 
occur,  particularly  when  they  follow  each 
other  very  rapidly. 

BCaternal  age  is  a  major  factor  about  which 
we  must  be  concerned.  Women  having  chil- 
dren before  the  age  of  twenty  and  women 
having  babies  after  the  age  of  35  have  much 
higher  morbidity  and  mortality  rates.  Parity, 
the  numl)er  of  full  term  babies  delivered,  is 
also  very  important.  The  risk  of  having  a  first 
Child  is  considerably  higher  than  that  attend- 
ant on  the  birth  of  a  second  child.  After  the 
third  child,  starting  with  the  fourth  and 
going  up  progressively  with  each  succeeding 
birth  the  risk  of  material  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality increases  dramatically. 

Even  assuming  that  a  woman's  babies  are 
born  alive  and  she  herself  survives,  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  Repeated  pregnancies 
coupled  with  prolonged  lactation  severely 
depelete  a  woman's  proteins,  calcium  and 
iron,  the  so-called  maternal  depletion  syn- 
drome. This  results  in  damage  to  her  babies, 
her  own  premature  aging  and  often  her 
death  as  a  still  relatively  young  woman. 

Aside  from  these  purely  medical  aspects, 
we  are  very  much  aware  that  the  educational 
and  career  of^wrtunlties  for  women  are  re- 
lated in  most  Instances  to  the  numlier  of 
children  they  are  forced  to  bear.  It  has  been 
sho'wn  that  maternal  efficiency  decreases 
markedly  after  the  third  or  fourth  child. 
Furthermore,  women  who  are  not  over-bur- 
dened with  children  have  more  time  for  their 
own  intellectual,  professional  and  social  de- 
velopment and  are  less  apt  to  neglect  and 
pbysicaUy  abuse  their  chUdren.  They  are 
more  apt  to  be  able  to  reach  their  ultimate 
potential,  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  of  us, 
as  witness  the  activities  beginnlrtg  very  soon 
in  Mexico  City  as  these  issues  are  examined  in 
the  context  of  International  Women's  Year. 
With  the  advent  of  effective  contraception, 
women,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  have 
been  able  to  plan  their  lives,  space  their  chil- 
dren, and  look  to  their  futures  with  confi- 
dence. How  vividly  I  can  recall  the  countless 
woown  whom  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my 
<»"«'— •ctive.  creative,  productive  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  cut  down  by  an  un- 
planned and  unwanted  pregnancy.  This  is  a 
tragic  thing  to  see  eapeciaUy  when  it  liefalla 
•  women  who  has  Just  begun  to  esUblish  her 
Identity  as  a  human  being  in  her  own  eyea 
•nd  the  eyes  of  her  family. 
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We  also  now  know  the  _ 
too  frequent  and  too  close 
chUdren.  When  the  interval 
is  less  than  two  years,  prematu: 
neonatal,  infant  and  child  de.^.. 
markedly  increased.  For  examp  e 
rate  among  seventh-or-later  " 
almost  twice  the  rate  in  st_ 
dren  during  the  reminder  of 
and  rises  abruptly  to  a  sixfold 
ing  the  second  year.  This  a 

in  all  social  classes  and  is 

younger  mothers.  Children  fron 
lies  are  smaller  and  shorter  tha 
into  smaller  families  and  the 
each  now  child  adversely  affects 
mem  of  his  siblings. 

Despite   multiple   racial    _ 
nourished  lethargic  children 
lar  to  other  such  children  seen 
in  the  world,  rather  like  brother  s 
One  of  the  most  severe  forms 
tlon    was   given    the   name   of 
when  it  first  described  in  1935, 
not  learn  until  I  was  reviewing 
today  is   the  derivation  of   th« 
taken  from  West  African  tribal  1  . 
means  "the  disease  of  the  depose  1 
the  next  one  is  born."  Babies  i 
suffer  from  the  effects  oi  main 
before   they   are   born.   It   has 
shown  that  malnutrition  retard 
of  the   brain  during   the  crlt 
time  before  birth.  We  also  ki 
dren   born    to  older   mothers 
greater  risk  of  having  congeniti  1  . 
tions  and  that  mental  retardatf  n 
bra!  palsy  appear  to  be  more 
children  in  large  families. 

It  Is  clear  that  vocabulary 

are  highest  when  births  are  wel 
lowest  when  they  are  close 

been  suggested  that  these  

to  the  fact  that  parents  are  less 
and  pay  less  attention  to  the  ^ 
dren  in  large  families,  depriving 
emotional  support  and  verbal 
given  to  the  oMer  ones.  Boys  f roji 
illes  have  Ijeen  shown  to  form 
tional  attachments  to  their 
suggesting  maternal   deprivatloli 
of  child  behavior  hicludlng 
quency  are  more  common  In 
fled  as  unwanted  by  their  pa.. 
born  later  in  large  families.  Thi 
the  fittest  that  we  have  always 
and  believed  in  might  perhaps 
priately  and  correctly  be  called 
Of  the  fitter.  It  has  been  shown 
conditions  which  kill  30'.,  of  th< 
ing  their  first  year  of  life  also  __. 
unknown  percentage  who  do  no 
on  with  varying  degrees  of 
requiring  the  use  of  scarce 

Some  unwanted  children 
develop   abnormally  or  to 
children.  It  has  been   noted  In 
where  malnutrition  is  severe 
die  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 

this  is  the  opposite  of  the 

pattern,  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
fanticide   carried   out   by   the   i 
forced  to  decide  how  to  use  her 
supplies.  All  of  us  who  have 
medical   training   have   at   sonvi 
forced  to  confront  babies  ab 
and  children  badly  beaten  by 
over-burdened  parents.   I   will 
the  sheer  horror  I  felt  as  a  you 
what  naive  first  year  medical  _ 
I  encountered  on  a  slab  In  the 
charred  remains  of  a  newborn 
a  trash  can  in  an  alley. 

Not  only  the  children  are  the 
large   famUies.   It  has   been 
physical  and  mental  illness  are 
both  parents  with  increasing 
gardlesa  of  social  class.  The 
nesses  per  person  as  well  as 
family  increases  with  the 
new  member. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  under 
unbridled  fertility  the  multiple 
environmental   problems   that 
concern  us  multiply  progressively, 
to  feed  properly  the  children 
families    is    severely    taxed.    For 
classes  the  amount  of  money 
increases  with  family  size,  but 
per  individual  falls  with  the 
new  family  member.  Proper  housi 
a»  escalating  problem.  The 
ical  care  which  can  be  gotten  in 
an  expanding  family  becomes 
In   contrast   to   expenditures   for 
amount  of  money  devoted  to 
decreases  with   increasing  family 
suggests  that  families  must  be 
prlve  themselves  of  care  in  order 
other  more  pressing  needs.  The 
for  adequate  education  so 
means  to  multiply  other  goals 
as  society  produces  more  and 
clustered  together  in  a  very  low 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to 
that  it  Is  essential  to  go  from  the 
to  tlie  microcosm  to  see  the  dire 
excessive  numbers  of  poorly  timei . 
cies.  The  damage  to  individuals  as 
society  as  a  whole  from  unwantei 
cies  is  immense.  Given  an 
parents  will  control  the  size  of 
They,  their  children,  and  all  of  us 
ultimate  benefactors  if  they  are 
means  to  do  so. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  0^ 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  President  submitted  a 
the  Congress  yesterday  on 
of  crime.  While  it  will  take 
time  to  analyze  the  message 
islation  in  support  of  the 
paragraph  particularly  struck 
thetic  chord.  That  paragraph 

since   current    Federal    laws    r^trlct 
government's    ability    to    attack 
frauds,    the    statutes    punishing 
theft   should    be   revised    to 
prosecution    more    effective.    Pyrsfaiid 
schemes — clever  confidence  game£ 
words — should     be     specifically 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  these  frauds 
be  extended   to  enable  the  g... 
move  against  them  on  a  nationwl  le 


I  completely  agree  with  the  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate 
working  in   these   two   areas 
time  and  has  made  substantial 
On  May  15,  1975,  the  Senate 
15C3,  the  Pyramid  Sales  Act,  which 
prohibit  pyramid  sales  transac  Jons 
June  12,  1975,  the  Senate  Com^iittee 
Commerce  ordered  reported  S.  . 
is  designated  to  create  Federal 
tion  over  a  number  of 
tant  consumer  frauds.   Clear  1: 
on  the  right  track  and  I  welcome 
port  of  the  President  for  these  i 


ROLL  CALL 


it  is 
dolleagues 


su  :cess 


be  :ause 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.   Mr.  President 
with  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
in  saluting  Roll  Call,  Capitol  ftill's  own 
newspaper,  on  its  20  th  birthdaj 

Roll  Call's  two  decaxies  of 
particularly  satisfying  to  me  _. 
newspaper's  founder  and  editoi 
Yudain — comes  from  my  home 
Connecticut. 

Ml-.  Yudain.  who  once  served 
assistant   to   Connecticut 
Albert  P.  Morano,  worked  long 
to  make  Roll  Call  the  first  Cabitol 
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newspaper  to  succeed  In  the  186-year 
history  of  Congress. 

He  succeeded  because  he  gave  Roll 
Call's  hometown  readers  what  they 
want:  An  interesting  local  newspaper 
mied  with  analysis,  personal  chatter,  en- 
tertainment, and  news  of  importance  to 
tliose  working  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Yudain  comes  from  a  family  where 
newspaper  success  is  traditional.  His  de- 
ceased brother,  Ted  Yudain,  a  personal 
friend,  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Greenwich  Times  and  the  Stamford  Ad- 
vocate in  Connecticut. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  wish  Mr.  Yudain 
and  his  staff  a  very  happy  birthday.  I 
know  that  we  readers  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation from  Mr.  Yudain  and  his  staff  as 
they  continue  to  tell  the  story  of  Capitol 
Hill. 

CAMPOBELLO  ISLAND 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  pri'vilege  and  great  pleasure  of 
serving  on  the  Roosevelt-Campobello 
International  Park  Commission  since  its 
formation  in  1964. 

My  love  for  Franklin  Roosevelt's  beau- 
tiful, peaceful  island  grows  with  each 
succeeding  visit.  In  its  Jime  1,  1975. 
issue,  the  New  York  Times  printed  an 
article  on  Campobello  by  Lois  Lowry.  a 
freelance  writer  from  Maine,  who  I  sus- 
pect was  touched  by  this  idyllic  and 
peaceful  land. 

To  share  her  reflections  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1975] 

Where  F.  D.  B.  Sttnned 

(By  Lois  Lowry) 

He  never  visited  Campobello  after  1939; 
and  he  has  been  dead,  now,  for  30  years. 
Yet  the  Island  off  the  Maine  coast  Is  as  per- 
meated with  memories  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt as  it  la  with  the  scent  of  salt  and  of 
pine.  The  people  who  live  there  and  who 
knew  him  as  a  young  and  vigorous  man, 
hiking  the  dirt  roads  and  sailing  In  the 
\('indy  coves,  still  talk  of  him  as  If  he'd  been 
gone  just  a  short  while.  And  those  who  never 
knew  him  at  all,  except  through  histcsy 
books,  come  here  in  increasing  nvmibers  every 
summer  to  see  his  home  and  to  explore  the 
landscape  that  he  loved. 

It  hasn't  changed  very  much  since  the 
summers  of  the  Rooeevelts.  The  charm  of 
Campobello  Island  relies  on  the  kinds  of 
natural  phenomena  that  need  neither  main- 
tenance, updating  nor  embellishment:  the 
caves  are  still  there,  and  the  nigged  pin- 
nacles, and  the  peat  bogs,  and  the  wind- 
torn  hUltop  trees.  MacDonald's  hasn't  ar- 
rived yet.  Tou  can  stand  on  the  craggy  peak 
at  Friar's  Head  and  look  out  through  the 
fog  to  Thrumbcap  Island,  and  If  you're  bare- 
foot your  feet  will  l>e  stained  blue  from 
berries,  and  there  won't  be  a  plastic  souvenir 
Ktaud  insight. 

CampobeUo  Island.  New  Brunswick,  Ues 
just  off  the  lUNrthernmoBt  coastal  point  of 
MaUie.  Joined  to  the  United  States  by  a 
bridge  at  the  tiny  Maine  town  of  Lubec. 
Prom  Gooseberry  Point  to  the  East  Quoddy 
Head  Lighthouse  the  Island  Is  about  12  miles 
long,  and  at  Its  broadest  part,  from  Snug 
Cove  to  Ragged  Cov«,  only  three  miles  wide. 
Shaped  by  the  sea,  shrouded  In  morning  by 
fog   that  softens  into  afternoon  suuslvlne, 


tangy  with  the  scent  of  salt  and  herring, 
tmrelentlngly  battered  by  the  swirling  tide 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (famous  for  the  great- 
est known  rise  and  fall  of  tides  In  the  world— 
50  feet  at  the  head  of  thn  bay),  CampobeUo 
has  undergone  little  visible  change  since  it 
was  settled  by  the  English  In  mid- 18th  cen- 
tury. The  only  thing  that  changes  here  Is 
the  shape  of  the  shore,  which  erodes  and 
adjusts  to  the  icy,  unending  movement  of 
the  ocean. 

At  the  Campobello  Gift  House,  gray-haired 
proprietor  OUmore  (Giddy)  Calder  is  accus- 
tomed to  giving  out  free  maps  of  the  island, 
along  with  a  few  Campobello  stories  If  he's 
not  too  busy.  Behind  him  at  the  counter 
hangs  a  linen  dish  towel  prmted  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Roosevelt  cottage. 

"I've  got  2,400  towels  with  the  Roosevelt 
cottage  on  them,"  Giddy  told  me.  "On  Sat- 
urday a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  were  busier 
than  a  dog  with  fleas.  Everyone  that  came 
In  I  Just  gave  them  a  map  and  started  the 
spiel  and  ended  up  pointing  to  the  towel. 
'And  this  Is  the  Roosevelt  cottage,'  I  say. 
FinaUy  one  man  said,  'Why  would  you  tell 
me  that?  I  was  tx>m  there.'  It  was  young 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  of  course." 

Although  Calder  Is  a  name  that  one  sees 
frequently  on  island  mailboxes,  f<x  the  small 
population  has  intermarried  over  the  years 
and  everyone  seems  to  be  someone's  cousin 
or  uncle  or  in-law,  Roosevelt  Is  the  name 
that  brought  Campobello  to  the  public  at- 
tention. The  play  and  movie  "Sunrise  at 
Campobello"  depicted  FX>Jt.'s  bout  with 
polio  that  began  here  in  1921,  one  evening 
after  he  had  joined  other  Island  residents 
in  fighting  a  forest  fire  and  then  cooled  off 
with  a  dip  m  the  cold  Atlantic  at  Herrtng 
Cove.  He  complained  of  chills  and  went  to 
bed;  after  days  of  critical  Illness,  he  was  car- 
ried from  the  Island  on  a  stretcher  hand- 
made by  ^is  friends,  the  flshemen  of  Cam- 
pobello, and  he  never  walked  again. 

Campobello  people,  though  they  speak  with 
fondness  and  protective  discretion  about  the 
Roosevelts,  chuckle  heartUy  about  "Sunrise 
at  Campobello."  The  "movie  people  "took 
HoUy^'ood  liberties  with  scenes  and  land- 
scapes that  could  have  made  It  on  their  own. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
staircase  in  the  Roosevelt  cottage,  they  sim- 
ply moved  their  cameras  into  a  neighbor- 
ing house  for  staircase  scenes.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement  of  Roosevelt's  dock, 
they  simply  built  a  new.  one  in  a  more  pic- 
tvu'esque  setting.  And  finally,  dissatisfied  with 
the  pattern  of  the  universe,  they  simply  re- 
arranged the  sun,  and  made  it  rise  in  front 
of  the  Roosevelt  home,  which  faces  west.  The 
islanders,  who  have  watched  the  sun  set 
there  all  their  lives,  and  seen  It  rise  every 
morning  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Island, 
still  shake  their  beads  In  disbelief  over  that 
example  of  cinfma  viriti. 

Today  the  34-room  estate — visitors  greet 
references  to  the  "cottaige"  with  a  certain 
raise  of  the  eyebrow — is  open  to  the  public, 
at  no  charge,  as  part  of  the  international 
park  now  maintained  jointly  by  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  Governments.  Built 
of  that  comfortably  uncertain  architectural 
style  common  to  another  era  when  people 
had  money,  sought  room  to  spread  out  and 
eschewed  formality  (at  least  for  the  svun- 
mer),  it  sprawls  amid  flower-gardened 
grounds,  overlooking  a  lawn  that  descends 
to  the  bay.  Sightseers  wrinkle  their  noses  a 
little  at  the  carefully-restored  wallpapers  in 
large  floral  prints  no  longer  stylish — huge 
bouquets  of  violets  in  Eleanor's  bedroom — 
but  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  home  that 
combined  a  little  elegance  with  a  lot  of 
casual  comfort.  Surely  there  must  have  been 
times  when  Eleanor  sighed,  "I  do  wish  you 
kids  wouldn't  track  sand  In  on  the  carpets." 

Other  restored  homes  In  what  was  one* 
an  enclave  of  wealthy  summer  people  are 
now  preserved  as  guesthouses  for  dignitaries 
ou  vacations  and  conferences.  Islanders  have 


attended  church  with  Lyndon  and  LMty  BIM 
Johnson,  haw  made  patchwork  qoUts  to 
order  for  the  Muskles,  have  ezcbangvd  nods 
with  Ell8al>eth  the  Queen  Mother  and  have 
waved  at  Pierre  Trudeau,  with  a  baby  on  bis 
bade,  wandering  through  their  woods. 

Unnea  Calder's  mother  cooked  for  the 
Roosevelts  In  the  days  when  the  Roosevelt 
children  used  to  hide  in  the  front  haU  wood- 
box  durmg  games  of  hide  and  seek.  Today, 
Linnea  is  the  supervisor  ot  the  bouses  that 
comprise  the  estate.  She  knows  the  cottage 
from  pantry  to  attic,  and  watches  u-ith  inter- 
est and  amusement  the  tourists  who  prowl 
the  many  rooms  that  she  remembers  noisy 
with  the  scsmiperiug.  arguments  and  laugh- 
ter of  little  Roosevelts. 

In  a  sunny  corner  of  the  large  kitchen, 
a  pine  table  and  chairs  are  arranged 
by  a  window.  "Tourists."  says  Liimea.  "look 
In  here  and  say  they  can  Imagine  tb*  Roose- 
velts eating  their  breakfast.  I  don't  ray 
anything;  but  the  Roosevelts  were  not  ones 
to  eat  in  the  kitchen." 

Though  they  knew  the  Roosevelts  Inti- 
mately, and  though  John  Calder.  a  close 
friend  of  F.DJI..  was  Invited  to  the  White 
House  as  his  guest,  there  is  an  aura  of  re- 
spect and  distance  about  the  relationship 
between  the  "island  people"  and  "the 
others."  What  was  Eleanor  like?  I  addressed 
my  question  to  one  island  woman,  who 
smiled  enigmatically  in  reply.  "Well,"  she 
said  finally,  "I  gi;ess  we're  all  Just  people, 
under  the  skin."  But  I  sensed  that  among 
Caoxpobello  residents.  Eleanor's  skin  was 
considered  a  little  more  inviolate  than  that 
of  most  folk. 

Even  In  midsununer.  Campobello  breezes, 
directly  from  the  Atlantic,  can  be  chUly  and 
damp.  "If  I  were  iivmg  here,"  I  told  Linnea 
Calder  as  we  wandered  through  the  Roose- 
velt living  room.  "I'd  be  standing  in  front  of 
this  fireplace  all  the  time." 

"The  Roosevelts,"  she  replied  affably  put- 
ting me  In  my  place,  "weren't  ones  to  stand 
around." 

And  one  senses  vitality,  even  now.  Huge 
megaphones  stiU  standing  in  the  Uvlug  and 
dining  rooms  were  used  to  summon  chil- 
dren in  from  their  sailboats,  and  from  the 
surrounding  woods.  Bedrooms  are  spartan 
and  small,  not  conducive  to  ciu-ling  up  with 
a  book:  Campobello  Is  a  place  when  <Hie  does 
things:  walks,  bicycles,  swims,  rides  horse- 
back, picks  l>erries.  saUs.  Even  the  old  gramo- 
phone that  is  BtlU  on  the  stmporch  of  the 
cottage  ("Where's  the  volum*  control?" 
tourists  ask  Linnea)  looks  nK>re  utilitarian 
than  suited  to  relaxed  enjoyntent.  In  one  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  letters  to  a  friend,  she 
announced  that  she  was  going  to  learn  Span- 
ish that  summer,  from  recordings  .  .  .  U  she 
could  figure  out  bow  to  use  the  machine. 

The  summer  people  who  built  their  homes 
at  Campobello  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury chose  the  place  because  of  its  Isolated 
beauty  and  unspoiled  serenity;  and  those  who 
visit  the  Island  today  go  there  for  the  same 
rewards.  Night  life  on  CampobeUo  consists 
of  glorious  sunsets  and  the  lonely  cry  of  gulls. 
The  International  Park  Commission  that  has 
purchased  land  covering  the  entire  southern 
end  of  the  island  intends  to  keep  thUigs  just 
that  way. 

Mudflats,  tidal  marshes,  beaver  dams,  the 
sea  caves  at  Whlterock  Cliffa.  the  Jagged  and 
desolate  pinnacles  at  Friar's  Head,  and  the 
fragile  ecology  where  sea  and  land  meet  are 
to  be  protected  and  preserved  by  the  Park 
Commission.  Changes  brought  by  clvUlaatlon 
consist  mainly  of  trails  for  cross-oountry 
skiers  aud  summer  hikers,  carefully  primitive 
access  routes  to  the  rocky  beaches  and  well- 
planned  camping  areas  that  preserve  the 
isolated  and  roughhewn  ambience  that  Is 
enhanced  by  the  mist  and  the  calls  of  birds. 

Spruce-fir  forests  that  cover  part  of  the 
uninhabited  area  of  Campobello  Shar*  th» 
soil  with  wild  roses,  trembling  aspen,  white 
and  yellow  birches,  mountain  ash.  Closer  to 
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tbe  sea,  marsh  aster,  seaside  goldenrod.  dune 
grass,  beach  peas  and  mountain  cranberry  dot 
the  edges  of  the  beaches.  Marine  moisture 
makes  it  possible  for  the  lichen  known  as 
•old  man's  beard"  to  bang  from  the  branches 
of  irtes,  OS  if  nature  puri>OGefully  ornamented 
this  place  with  eerie  and  tenuous  brush 
sirokuj.  Underfoot,  wild  strawberries,  blue- 
berries, huckleberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  bog  cranberries  keep  the  Island 
Jim  Jars- filled  all  wmter. 

Cumpobello's  year-round  population,  under 
l.SOO  and  not  increasing,  is  centered  in  its 
two  villages,  seven  miles  apart.  Welchpool, 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  island  near  the 
Roosevelt  cottage  and  the  Inlernatlcnal  Park, 
is  vhere  fishermen's  families  live  in  flower- 
gardened,  picket-fenced,  weather-scarred 
homes  reminiscent  of  their  English  herlt".ge. 
They  are  clustered  arouzid  their  church,  their 
post  office,  and  the  Campobello  Public  Li- 
brary, which  has  a  wood  stove,  a  grand  assort- 
ment of  books  ranging  from  new  novels  to 
"Sexual  Politics"  to  "Making  Money  in  the 
Stock  Market,"  and  which  permits  to'^^rlsts 
to  check  out  books  during  their  stay. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  lies  the 
village  of  Wilson's  Beach.  This  is  where  the 
fishing  boats  come  In,  and  the  visitor  wUh  a 
camera  will  find  tbe  vessels  tying  up  at  sun- 
set, and  the  gulls  fighting  for  leftover  bait. 
One  may  go  inside  the  sardine  factory,  and 
watch  the  wdrkers  packing  deli':acics  tij^htly 
into  tins. 

The  camper  looking  for  groceries  at  Keith's 
grocery  store  in  Wilson's  Beach  will  find  them 
bilingually  labeled,  and  though  Remplissage 
Sanitaire  pour  Boite  a  Chat  may  sound  if  it 
should  be  on  the  menu  at  Maxim's,  this  is, 
after  all,  not  a  gourmet  hideaway:  and 
Remplissage  Sanitaire  pour  Boite  a  Chat  is, 
after  all,  only  Kitty  Litter.  By  such  things 
one  is  reminded  that  Campobello  is  Can- 
ada— and  by  the  fact  that  gasoime  costs  74 
cents  a  gallon  ( though  Canadian  gallons  are 
slightly  larger  than  American),  and  by  the 
fact  that  one  goes  through  customs  to  arrive 
on  the  island. 

Crossing  from  Lubec.  Me,,  by  the  F.DJl. 
Memorial  Bridge,  the  traveler  who  drives 
past  the  little  building  without  stopping, 
thinking  it  a  gas  station  or  hot  dog  stand, 
will  find  himself  overtaken  and  greeted  far- 
ther down  the  road  by  a  uniformed  officer  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  Cus- 
toms officers  are  lookmg  for  drugs,  pistols  or 
other  cocealed  weapons,  and  an  inordinate 
amount  of  liquor.  The  tourist  who  Is  willing 
to  state  his  place  of  birth  and  his  citizen- 
ship, who  can  produce  a  recent  rabbles  vac- 
cination certificate  for  his  dog  and  who  can 
say  that  he  has  only  one  bottle  of  wine  in 
his  camping  gear  without  bluahmg  red  to  his 
roots  will  get  through  customs  in  less  than 
a  minute  and  with  a  cheerful  "Have  a  nice 
stay"  from  the  official. 

Crossing  back,  the  visitor  will  go  through 
United  States  Customs  on  the  American  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  declare  and  pay  duty  on 
anything  over  •lO,  for  each  day  of  stay,  that 
he  has  purchased  on  the  Island.  (For  the 
traveler  who  has  stayed  more  than  48  hours, 
91001s  duty-free.) 

Motels  on  the  island  tend  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  less  than  pretentious  atmosphere 
that  attracts  tourists  to  begin  with.  Don't 
expect  vibrating  beds,  room  service  or  swim- 
ming pools.  Don't  expect  haute  cuisine  in  the 
island  restaurants.  But  do  expect  lobster. 
This  Is  an  Island  of  fishermen,  and  the  bay 
here  Is  filled  with  lobster,  mackerel,  sole,  had- 
dock, flounder,  cod  and  herring. 

William  Owen  was  the  original  owner  of 
the  island,  which  was  granted  to  him  in  1767, 
and  the  Admiral  Owen  House,  now  owned  by 
the  Morrell  family,  stands  grandly  at  Deer 
Point  In  Welchpool,  overlooking  the  bay.  Al- 
though they  don't  serve  meals,  a  restaurant 
la  within  walking  distance.  Maintained   by 
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young  arlLst  Joyce  Morrell,  the 
la  furnished  elegantly  in 
you  shovild  be  assigned  the  lit 
with  the  yellow  patchwork  quilt 
you'll  have  a  fireplace — though 
ity — in  j'our  bathroom. 

During  the  filming  of  "Sunris* 
bello,"  Greer  Garson  stayed  at 
Owen  House,  and  somehow  one 
her    there,    though    perhaps 
Miniver  than  as  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  cottage,  furniture  is 
and  practical  chintz;   at  the 
House,  waxed  mahog.my  polishe 
Chippendale,  livened  by  hanging 
gossamer  curtains  filtering   sun 

On  WeJnesday  arieinoon?  all 
of  the  v.omen  of  the  village  o 
gather  at  St.  Anne's  AMsjUcf.ii 
make  qulUa.  'Jr.der  a  wall  iiandi 
claims  "Among  God's  Best  Gifi 
the  People  Who  Love  Us, 
fiy  and  create  intricate  put  torn  3 
that  hfiven't  <'hanged  for  cpntur 
August,  ihc  qallts  are  dHpUived 
visitors. 

During  the  summer,  as  many 
tourists  pass  over  the   brlclj^e 
customs   onto    Campobello   I 
some  of  them  are  disappaintftd. 
shiver   in    the   damp   and   the 
kept  awaite  by  the  sound  of  th 
in  the  night  and  wish   there  w 
theater  or  a  bowling  alley. 

Not  me.  I  think  bac't:  to  the  yc 
a  teen-ager,  I  read  my  \v  fry- 
novels  and  kept,  tvirning  the 
follow  the  heroine  along  the  10c 
on  the  inside  cover  map.  I  look  a 
Campobello  Island  and  find  Rac^ 
Whale    Beach,    Abrahams    Plai 
Cove,  Bulldog  Beach,  Cranberry 
Pond  and  Skillet  Cove.  I  look  aro 
see    the   fishermen    mending    th 
Wilson's    Beach,    and    tiie    gulls 
handovits  when  the  boats  come 
to  the  island  legends  of  shlpwr 
pools  and  widows,  and  I  feel  as 
a   brief   vacation   from   the 
F.omewhat   back  into   time.   Now 
that's  not  a  bad  trip. 

If  you  go  to  Campobello 
summer  Canadian  time  is  one 
American.  If  you  cross  the  brldgi 
set  your  watch  ahead  to  4. 
Lubec   and  the   P.D.R.  Memorial 
Campobello    by   going    north    on 
Whiting,    Me.,    and    turning    eas 
Route    180.    Among    places    to   s 
island  are  the  Friar's  Bay  Motor 
920  a  dou'ole  room)   and  the 
House  ($8  a  person)   in  Welc! 
Ponderosa  Motel  ($10-$20)   and 
View   Cabins    ($12-$20)    in 
There  are  camping  facilities  ~t  th 
Campgrotuid  at  Herring  Cove 
are  the  Friar's  Bay  Restaurant 
lobster  ($6-$  10  a  person  for  dinm 
Ponderosa  1  $4-97 ) . 

The  Roosevelt  Cottage  is  open 
to  5  P.M..  Canadian  time;  no  ch 
mission.   Guides  are   available 
tion  bu'  tour?  are  not  organized 
national  Park  Reception  Center 
tage  grounds  .shows  two  free  films 
If  you  want  to  fish,  ask  around. 
are  friendly,  and  although  there 
lar  charter   boat   service,   chance  > 
that  r.  fishermnn  taking  a  day 
range  to  take  you  out  in  his 
are  a  great  way  to  get  around  on 
but   there    are   none   for   rent 
makes  seven  trips  a  day  from 
Welchpool  to  Deer  Island,  New 
2S-minute  trip  and  a  pleasant 
picnic.  For   information   about 
write  New  Brunswick  Tourist  I 
International  Pr.rk  Reception 
pool,  CnmpobeUo,  New  Brunsv.lck 
Li. 
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Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President, 
cent  monetary  conference  In 
dam.  Henry  C.  Wallich,  a 
economist  on  the  Board  of 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syste^i 
tioned  studies  which  arrive  at 
elusion  that  there  will  be  no 
of  savings  necessary  to  meet 
for  capital  in  the  decades  ahead 

According  to  Governor  Walliih 
are  good  reasons  for  concern 
adequacy.  Failure  to  make  the 
cisions  may  lead  to  economic 
with  the  risk  of  more  inilatioi  i 
ficient   job.;,    and    disappointir^ 
."standards. 

The  problem  of  capital 
particularly  severe  in  the  Unite  1 
Mr.  Wallich  presents  figures 
tlie  United  States  as  having  a 
rale  well  below  tliat  of  most 
i/ed    countries.    For    example, 
United   States,   savings   relativ< 
GNP  runs  about  15  percent 
Japan  i^  is  close  to  40  percent 
particularly  disturbing  when 
at  our  capital  needs  in  the  decades 

Mr.   Wallich  points  out  thai 
inadequacy  has  manifested 
United  States  in  various  formi 
shown  up  in  bottleneck  situati  dis 
some  industries  having  adequat^ 
ity  for  liigh  level  operation  of 
omy    and    others    not    having 
capacity  to  supply  the  needs  of 
ers  and  other  industries  when 
operate  at  a  high  level.  Next, 
all  shortage  of  capital  with  r 
tlie  labor  force  is  possible,  even 
ity  is   fairly  evenly  distributee 
industries.   There   would   then 
enough  jobs  to  provide  full 
even  when  industry  i.T.  operating 
capacity. 

-Another  test  of  capital  adequaty 
rate  of  return  on  capital.  Agair 
in  the  United  States  a  serious 
in  this  rate  of  retm-n.  Mr.  Wall 
that  a  possible  factor  here  is 
age  productivity  has  been 
advei'se   factors   such   as 
competition,  the  strength  of  Isjbor 
ions,  inflation,  widespread 
business.  Government  regulati^in, 
taxation. 

The  problem,  as  Mr.  Wallich  ; 
a  longrun  one.  Here  it  becomes 
to  take  into  account,  in  additio|i 
possible   inadequacies   already 
the  emerging  new  demands  foi 
including     environmental 
health  and  safety  investment 
sit  needs,  and  energy  investment 

Because  the  great  bulk  of  in^es 
in  the  American  economy  is 
vestment,  the  largest  part  of 
made  by  business,  Mr.  Wallicl 
concern  is  with  the  corporate  sqcto: 
questions  whether  corporations 
tinue  to  meet  their  capital 
debt  financing.  He  focuses  on 
profits  as  a  source  of  future  grojvth 
jobs.  However,  a  source  of 
is  the  declining  corporate 
can   be   compounded  by  the 
trend  of  the  Federal  as  well  as  State 
local    budgets    toward    larger 
There  is  th-as  the  real  danger 
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nesses  will  be  crowded  out  of  the  capital 
niarket. 

Mr.  Wallich  points  out  that  the  studies 
that  conclude  that  there  will  be  no  capi' 
tal  .shortage  appear  to  rely  heavily  on 
t'lie  assumption  that  the  Federal  budget 
V  ill  be  in  surplus  and  will  be  supplying 
capital  to  the  private  sector.  He  warns 
that  the  continuation  of  Fedei-al  financ- 
ing pattei-ns  in  recent  years  will  do  little 
to  make  this  hope  come  true. 

As  a  remedy  to  this  situation,  Mr. 
Wallich  suggests  that  our  tax  laws  be 
revised  to  strengthen  the  equity  base  of 
tlie  corporations  and  facilitate  internal 
financing. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Gov- 
ernor Walllch's  remarks  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference  In  Am- 
sterdam, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  There  a  Capital  Short agf.? 
(By  Henry  C.  WalUch) 

Concern  about  an  impending  capital  short- 
age has  become  widespread.  A  variety  of 
studies  of  investment  requirements  over  the 
ne.Kt  five  or  ten  years,  of  the  adequacy  of 
private  and  public  savings  and  financial  ar- 
rangements for  converting  tiiese  savings  Into 
investment  have  already  been  completed. 
The  generality  of  this  concern  attests  to  the 
importance  of  the  issue. 

There  are  indeed  reasotts  for  posing  these 
t|uestiou8.  The  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  has  confronted  us  with  the  limits  of 
our  capacity  to  produce.  That  .same  exper- 
ience has  shown  us  that  there  are  limits  to 
our  capacity  to  finance.  Meanwhile  new  de- 
mands are  being  made  on  our  economies.  Im- 
portant decisions  may  He  ahead — to  increase 
our  efforts  to  provide  resources  or  to  cut 
back  our  aspirations.  Failure  to  make  the 
right  decisions  may  lead  to  economic  Im- 
balance, with  the  risk  of  more  inflation,  in- 
sufficient Jobs,  disappointing  living  stand- 
ards. 

In  examining  the  requirements  for  new 
capital,  it  becomes  immediately  apparent 
that  the  answer  differs  among  countries.  The 
rate  of  Investment  and  of  savings,  relative 
to  GNP,  varies  widely.  It  rims  from  about 
15  percent  in  the  United  States  to  close  to 
40  per  cent  In  Japan.  Net  savings  differ  even 
more  dramatically,  running  from  6  per  cent 
in  the  United  States  to  25  per  cent  In  Japan. 
A  flow  of  Investment  and  saving  that  might 
be  perfectly  adequate  In  one  particular  coun- 
try might  bring  the  economy  of  another  to 
a  grinding  halt.  What  matters  U  not  the 
level  of  these  flows,  but  their  relationship  to 
tne  structure  of  Individual  economies,  to 
the  levels  maintained  in  the  past,  and  to  the 
rcqtiirements  of  a  futtire  that  is  boimd  to 
be,  in  large  measure,  a  continuation  of  that 
{>ast.  For  that  reason,  my  comments  are  ad- 
dressed prIncIpaUy  to  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  data  appended,  however.  wUl  aso 
.serve  to  provide  a  comparison  of  the  U.S. 
with  other  countries.  (Tables  1  and  2i, 

TESTS  OF  CAPrrAL  ADEQUACY 

Capital  inadequacy  can  show  up  in  various 
forms.  First,  It  may  manifest  Itself  In  bottle- 
neck situations,  with  some  industries  hav- 
ing adequate  capacity  for  high-level  opera- 
tion of  the  economy  and  others  not  having 
enough  capacity  to  supply  the  needs  of  con- 
•sumers  and  of  other  industries  when  they 
all  operate  at  a  high  level.  Frequently  this 
is  a  problem  of  bottlenecks  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  Industrial  materials.  But  It  also 
affects  more  highly  finished  goods.  In  the 
United  States  there  probably  Is  a  good  deal  of 
this  capital  Inadequacy,  as  the  shortace  ex- 
perience of  1973  and  1974  indicates. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  pattern  of  demand  may  shift  and  that 
the  past  is  no  exact  guide  to  the  bottlenecks 
of  the  future.  In  a  worldwide  economy,  more- 
over, hisufflcient  supplies  hi  one  country  can 
oicen  be  met  from  abroad,  unless  the  unusual 
synchronization  of  cyclical  peaks  experienced 
hi  1973-74  is  repeated. 

Second,  an  over-all  shortage  of  capital  with 
respect  to  the  labor  force  is  possible,  even  if 
capacity  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  among 
industries.  Tliere  would  then  not  be  enough 
Jobs  to  provide  full  employment  even  when 
industry  Is  operating  close  to  capacity.  This 
condition,  too,  I  believe  to  prevail  in  the  U.S. 
as  a  result  of  inadequate  past  investment. 

Capital  capacity,  in  other  words,  seems  to 
fail  short  of  labor  force  capacity.  This  Is  a 
serious  condition  which  labor  has  as  tirgent 
an  interest  to  remedy  as  has  busmess.  The 
peak  of  labor  force  growth,  reaching  2.4  per 
cent  durhig  the  five  years  1970-1974,  seems 
to  be  behmd  us,  but  projections  for  the  re- 
mauider  of  the  70's  and  for  the  early  BO's  still 
show  labor  force  growth  in  the  range  of  1.6- 
1 .8  per  cent  per  year. 

When  capital  shortages  of  the  two  types 
described  so  far  are  not  present,  one  really 
cannot  speak  of  a  shortage  of  capital.  That 
would  be  true  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
Ijut  of  any  other  economy.  However,  a  society 
can  be  dissatisfied  with  its  total  supply  of 
goods,  or  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  that 
supply.  Social  strains,  or  Inflation,  could  be 
evidence  of  such  a  condition.  Alternatively,  a 
society  may  be  wUling  to  accept  a  low  rate  of 
growth  but  may  find  itself  falling  behind 
economically  and  politically.  This  condition 
could  be  remedied  by  a  more  ample  supply  of 
capital,  if  the  nation  so  chose.  There  is  some 
doubt,  however,  how  much  of  an  accelera- 
tion of  growth  can  be  accomplished  by  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  capiUl  when  other 
factors  of  production  increase  at  an  un- 
changed rate. 

Another  test  of  capital  adequacy  Is  the 
rate  of  return  on  capital.  In  the  U.S.  this  rate 
of  return  has  declined  severely  when  prop- 
erly adjusted  for  inflation.  This  would  sug- 
gest that  the  demand  for  capital  is  low.  How- 
ever, the  rate  of  return  measures  the  average 
productivity  of  capital,  not  Its  marginal  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  quite  possible  that  average 
productivity  has  been  depressed  by  the  many 
adverse  factors  that  have  impinged  on  busi- 
ness— international  competition,  strength  of 
labor  unions.  Inflation,  widespread  hostility 
to  business,  government  regulation  and  taxa- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  return  on  capital  at  the 
margin,  i.e.,  for  new  investment,  may  never- 
theless have  risen.  This  would  seem  to  be  In- 
dicated by  the  willingness  of  business  to  bor- 
row at  very  high  interest  rates  and  sell  new 
equity  even  on  adverse  terms. 

THE   DEMAND   FOR    CAPITAL 

In  the  U.S.  there  is  no  shortage  Of  capital 
in  the  short  run.  There  is  enough  excess  ca- 
pacity materially  to  increase  production.  But 
absorption  of  this  existing  excess  capacity, 
important  as  it  Is,  constitutes  a  short-run 
problem.  Concern  over  the  adequacy  of  the 
stock  of  capital  and  its  growth  through  in- 
vestment pertains  to  the  medium  and  longer 
run.  In  that  perspective,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the 
possible  inadequacies  already  existing,  the 
emerging  new  demands  for  capital.  Some  of 
the  investments  for  which  demand  is  rising 
iire  of  a  kind  that  will  not  add  much  If  any- 
thing to  output.  At  the  same  time,  there  may 
be  other  areas  of  investment  where  prospec- 
tive demands  promise  to  abate. 

Areas  In  which  demand  for  capital  is  clearly 
rising  Include:  (a)  environmental  Invest- 
ment, which  Is  largely  unproductive;  (b) 
health  and  safety  Investment,  which  con- 
tributes to  productivity  at  best  indirectly; 
(c)  mass  transit,  wlUch  promises  to  contrib- 
ute to  over-all  growth  by  reducing  the  need 
for  less  efficient  modes  of  transportation;  and 
(di    -jnergy  investment,  which  will  in  some 


regards  be  a  drag  on  the  economy  because 
relatively  expensive  energy  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  cheap  imported  oil. 

On  th0  side  of  diminishing  demand  one 
may  count:  (a)  investment  in  housing,  as 
population  growth  slows  down  and  as  bous- 
ing construction,  owing  to  its  very  high  cost, 
shifts  increasingly  from  the  customary  sin- 
gle-family home  to  apartment  house  dwell- 
ings and  mobile  homes;  (b)  various  forms  of 
nonresidential  construction  such  as  scbools, 
>«here  a  rapidly  declining  birth  rate  is  reduc- 
ing requirements;  and  (c)  inventory  invest- 
ment, the  need  for  which,  one  may  hope,  will 
be  held  down  as  better  control  methods  are 
developed  and  as  inflation  abates. 

Tiie  great  bulk  of  investment  in  the  Amer- 
i<au  economy  is  private  investment,  and  the 
largest  part  of  this  is  investment  made  by 
business  firms.  Gross  private  domestic  in- 
vestment has  been  fairly  stable  historically 
In  the  neighborhood  of  15  per  cent  of  GNP. 
with  a  slight  dip  during  the  1960's  and  a 
slight  rise  in  the  early  I970's.  Within  this 
total,  business  fixed  investment  has  averaged 
cloae  to  10  per  cent  of  GNP,  with  a  rising 
toudeucy  over  the  last  10  years.  This  rising 
tendency  becomes  even  clearer  when  the 
data  are  stated  in  constant  Instead  of  cur- 
rent dollars.  Most  of  the  areas  of  rising  in- 
vestment demand — environmental,  health 
and  safety,  energy— are  also  in  the  business 
.sector.  Only  inventory  offers  an  opportunity 
here  for  an  easing  of  demand. 

Thus,  it  is  business  investment  that  must 
be  our  principal  concern.  Among  the  various 
studies  of  capital  requirements  there  is  a  re- 
markohle  degree  of  agreement  that  non- 
residential Investments,  as  a  fraction  of 
GNP,  wiU  have  to  average  11 ',i  per  cent  con- 
trasted with  an  historic  101  i  per  cent.  It 
Is  principally  to  take  care  of  this  Increase 
that  the  necessary  savmgs  and  financing 
techniques  must  be  found.  Taken  by  itself, 
this  Is  not  a  very  large  amount.  The  demand 
.«!ide  of  the  savlng-ln\  estmeut  process  seems 
to  generate  no  insuperable  problems.  Tills, 
ho^-ever,  is  not  so  on  the  supnly  side. 

THE  SirPPLY  or  SAViMCS 

It  is  on  the  supply  side  of  the  saving -In- 
vestment process  that  adverse  change  have 
occurred  and  where  remedies  need  to  be  ap- 
plied. Historically,  savings  rates  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  over  tbe  past  20  years,  have 
fluctuated  within  a  narrow  band  for  both 
households  and  businesses.  Personal  savings 
have  ranged  from  3.4  to  5.7  per  cent  of  GNP. 
business  savings,  including  depreciation  be- 
tween 10  and  12  per  cent.  Typically.  thei« 
has  ranged  aroimd  16-16  per  cent  of  GNP. 

Consumer  savings  have  been  remarkably 
Insenaltive  to  Inflation.  Apparently,  the  fre- 
quently predicted  tendency  of  inflation  to 
diminish  saving  incentives  has  been  approx- 
imately compensated  by  a  desire  of  house- 
holds to  maintain  some  prudent  relation- 
ships between  wealth  and  inc<Mne.  In  fact, 
the  savingB/GNP  ratio  has  been  near  the  top 
of  its  20-year  range  for  the  past  three  years. 
There  Is  little  reason  to  expect  It  to  Mae 
further. 

Business  saving  has  suffered  severaly  from 
inflation.  Inventory  profits  have  been  very, 
high  but  these  profits  are  of  questionable 
value  to  their  owners.  They  generate  no  cash 
flow,  are  not  available  for  Investment  or 
dividends,  and  they  do  generate  a  tax  lia- 
bility. Likewise,  an  adjustment  must  b* 
made  for  depreciation  that  is  based  on  or- 
iginal Instead  of  replacement  cost.  When 
these  two  adjustment  fact(M«  are  deducted 
from  corporate  profits,  a  case  can  be  made 
that  domestic  nonfinancial  corporations  did 
not  earn  their  dividends  in  1974,  la  other 
words,  this  dominant  component  of  tba 
American  corporate  universe,  excluding  only 
financial  corporations  foreign  subsldlarleB, 
can  be  said  to  have  negative  net  savliigs. 

Some  qualifications  are  required  In  mak- 
ing this  case.  Inventory  profits,  after  all.  ar» 
not  althoght«r  valueless.  Moreover,  corpora- 
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tlons  also  have  some  benefits  from  acceler- 
ated depredation  metboda.  Finally,  since 
interest  Is  wholly  tax  deductible,  corpora- 
tions have  the  advantage  that  the  tax  on  the 
Inflation  premium  Is  paid  by  the  bonholder, 
not  the  corporation. 

Inflation  Is  not  the  only  cause  of  declining 
business  saving.  The  decline  In  the  rate  of 
return,  which  was  mentioned  earlier,  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  Inflation  alone. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  an 
ending  of.  or.  much  less  desirably,  an  adjust- 
ment to  continued  inflation  would  restore 
profits  to  their  historic  proportion  of  GNP. 
Yet  a  return  to  this  historic  proportion  is 
one  of  the  ewsentlal  conditions  of  an  ad- 
equate flow  of  savings.  "ITie  other,  and  in- 
deed crucial  conditions,  is  a  better  saving 
performance  en  the  part  of  government. 

Historically,  government  has  sometimes 
been  a  net  supplier  of  savings,  through  debt 
repayment,  and  sometimes  a  ne*.  user.  The 
saving  or  dissaving  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  of  State  and  local  governments 
sometimes  have  moved  In  opposite  directions, 
partly  compensating  each  other's  effect  on 
the  total  savings  flow.  During  the  last  few 
years,  both  the  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments  have  t>een  net  borrowers. 

In  periods  of  recession,  the  danger  that 
government  borrowing  may  crowd  out  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  private  sector  borrowing 
is  small.  The  danger  mounts,  however,  as 
recovery  proceeds.  Once  fi;ll  employment  Is 
reached,  obviously  any  resources  that  gov- 
ernment draws  on  to  Itself  must  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  resources  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  other  things  equal. 

The  stance  of  government  at  full  eniploj-- 
ment,  whether  a  net  supplier  or  demander 
of  savings,  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  high  employment  surplus  or  deficit. 
Since  the  early  '70'8,  this  computational  vari- 
able has  fluctuated  around  an  average  of 
approximately  zero.  At  the  present  time.  It 
shows  a  moderate  deficit.  The  projection 
shown  In  the  Fiscal  1973  Federal  budget 
shows  It  rising  rapidly  to  a  level  of  $61  billion 
by  1080. 

If  this  projection  has  probability,  the 
outlook  for  an  adequate  flow  of  savings  would 
be  very  good.  The  projection,  however.  Is 
the  result  of  Its  assumptions.  Continued 
moderate  inflation  Is  expected  to  push  tax- 
payers Into  higher  tax  brackets,  and  this 
substantial  rise  In  the  elTectlve  tax  burden 
la  not  expected  to  be  counteracted  fully  by 
tax  cuts.  Likewise,  the  projeetlon  assumes 
only  moderate  expenditure  Increases  and  few 
new  spending  Initiatives. 

History  provides  ample  reason  to  question 
both  aaeumptlons.  The  effects  of  Inflation  on 
tax  brackets  have  already  been  compensated 
repeatedly  by  tax  cut«,  principally  In  19«9 
and  1975.  A  slowdown  of  government  ex- 
penditures Is  more  desirable  than  probable. 
Meanwhile,  the  trend  of  State  and  local  af- 
faln,  where  there  Is  less  fiscal  flexibility, 
suggests  that  deficits  in  that  sector  will  con- 
tinue. A  V>ederal  surplus  of  some  magnitude 
would  therefore  be  required  merely  in  order 
to  get  the  public  sector  as  a  whole  into  a 
»BTo  deficit  position.  A  substantUlly  larger 
surplus  would  be  required  to  offset  the  short- 
fall of  savings  below  expected  Investment  In 
the  private  sector,  once  the  economy  returns 
to  high  employment. 

CONSTKAUITS  W  FINANCIAL  UABKITS 

The  uncertainty  about  the  future  over- 
all flow  of  savings  noted  In.  the  previous 
section  Is  compounded  by  constraints  that 
may  appear  In  the  financial  markets,  ror 
many  yean  now.  the  coital  structure  of 
corporations  has  moved  In  the  direction  of  a 
higher  sharo  vS  debt  nUttva  to  equity.  This 
appearad  to  ba  tb*  way  to  nuglnrtw  profits 
at  a  time  when  credit  was  readily  available 
and  boriowei*'  ratings  went  unchallenged. 
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The  events  of  the  last 
changed  that  picture, 
easy,  and  credit  ratings  were 
part  the  consequence  was  not 
more  equity  financing  but 
In  short-term  form  as  longei 
Ing  became  less  easy.  (Table  3) 
for  a  stronger  equity  ccmpo 
rate  capital  Etructure.s  has 
Yet  internal  gcner- tion  of  eqv 
more    difflcult    while    eMt?rnp 
sulTering   from    the    relative^ 
stock  market  prices. 

Another  change  m-iy  affe 
bauks  in  the  firuTnelal  plctu 
expanded  In  recent  yearj;.  Ban 
Increasingly  cautiou<;,  partly 
past  over-expaiislon  and 
partly  because  of  a  generally  d 
position.  Thu.s  the  role  of 
financing  of  investment  may  bi 

The  stock  market,  too,  has 
productive  source  of  funds,  on 
Ishing  buyer  interest. 
net  seJlers  of  equities  for 
late,  the  interest  of  In 
also  has  shifted  In  some  dei 
equities  and  toward  bonds. 

Another  £nancial  constrai 
of  the  money  supply.  A  rapid 
the   mono?   supply   would   ru: 
euf'enderlng    infiatlonary 
by  themselves  might  raise  int^ 
choke  oir  financing.  A  more 
of  the   money  supply,   on   th 
consistent   with  a   gradual 
stability,   limits   the"  banks' 
tribute  to  the  flow  of  fiuanclrfc 
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BEVlrW    OF    STTJOrES    OF    CAPITAl, 
AND  AVAH.ABILn  V  OF  SA 

Studies  of  capital  adequAy,  as  noted 
earlier,  abound.  A  few  of  them  are  compared 
in  an  attached  table.  Their  selection  Im- 
plies no  intention  to  downgrai  e  others  that 
are  not  mentioned.  Those  chi  sen  predomi- 
nantly arrive  at  the  conclusl  m  that  there 
will  be  no  shortfall  of  saving  ;.  That  selec- 
tion was  made  because  this  pi  per  questions 
the  conclusion. 

After    removing    the 
tags  from  the  estimates  by 
amounts  as  per  cent  of  GNP, 
the    investment    requirements 
the  different  studies  are  not 
ranging  from  15.5  per  cent  to 
of  GNP.  It  Is  in  the  project!  i 
that  larger  differences  show 
being  from  14.2  to  16.4  per  ce 

There     Is    surprisingly 
among  projections  of  buslnes 
principal    uncertainty 
to  projections  Incline  toward 
government  surplus,  combinin 
State  and  local  budgets.  If 
of  a  State  r.nd  local  deficit  ii 
Imnlles  a  more  sizable  Federal 

The  most  extensive  examlna^on 
ment  requirements  and  saving 
by  Duesenberry  and  Bosworth 
published  by  "The  Brooking  Itjstit 
summarized  by  Professor 
testimony  before  the  Ways  an< 
mlttee  of  the  House  of 
January  1975.  This  study 
can  avoid  a  capital  shortage, 
Iv."  The  basis  for  this  conclusion 
stantlal  Federal  surplus  of  1.3 
In  the  terminal  year  1980  to  $3|.7 
the  private  sector  alone  a 
tags  of  one  per  cent  of  GNP,  or 
arrived  at.  The  Duesenberry 
goes  farthest   in  making  the 
common  to  all  studies:  avoidance 
tal  shortage  depends  crudally 
Federal  budget  under  control 

TAX  REMEDIES 

Several    studies    of    capital  Irequirements 
feature  proposals  for  tax  rcforfi  designed  to 
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Increase  the  flow  of  saving. 
Involve  measures  that  wotild 
tribution   of  Income  as   well   as 
Treasury's  revenue.  In  the 
least,  such  proposals  may  be 
live  by  increasing  the  Treasurjfs 
needs.  A  more  moderate  but 
trovers!  al  device  may  be 
focu.sscs  upon  Improving  the 
ture  of  corporations. 

Even  if  an  improvement  in 
ture  makes  over-all  capital  flo^ 
problems    of    corporate    debt 
equity  financing  remain.  The  deft 
in  good  part  the  result  of  the 
tere-it  is  tax  deductible  while 
its   retained   or   paid   out   in   d 
taxed  to  the  corporatic-n.  A  tax 
would   pl.^ice   the  same  burden 
forms  of  disposing  of  net 
interest,    retentions,    and 
avoid  this  bias  and  would  facUl 
cour..iie  equity  financing.  The 
be  so  set  as  to  produce  the  Kam  s 
the  present  tax  structure.  If  a 
the  tax  burden  of  corporations 
economically  or  politically 

Such  a  tax  structure  could 
diTcod  overnight,  because  it  wou^ 
cha'if^  the  relative  position  of 
with  high  and  low  indebtedness 
be  applied  to  corporate  debt  an( 
at^d   in   the   future.   If  the 
gurrds   against   loopholes   can 
Alternatively,  the  revised  tax 
be  phosed  In  gradually,  givln?: 
portunity  to  modify  their  caplfhl 
over  time.  The  result.  I  bellev 
r.isier  financing  and  stronger 

CAPITAL    I.'.IPORTS    AND 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
least  a  possibility  of  a  serious 
age  hi  the  United  States.  Wheth^' 
teriallze  depends  very  largely 
Congress  can  avoid  deficits  in 
budget  and  even  achieve  a  surpl 
the  capital  shortage  problem 
better  budget  policy  would  be 
preferred  solution.  Should  this 
materialize,  the  United  States 
ask  Itself  to  what  extent.  If  at  al 
perform  as  a  capital  exporter. 
States  ceased  to  be  a  net 
when  the  current  account  went 
in  the  late  60's.  The  high  cost  ol 
probably  has  had  the  effect  of  . 
U.S.  from  becoming  once  more 
I>orter,  although  It  should  be 
U.S.  current  account  deficit  Is 
to  what  might  be  considered  to 
prlate  share  of  the  U.S.  In  the 
iclt  imposed  upon  the  oil 
tries  by  the  oil-exporting 
oil  problem  comes  Into  balance, 
have  to  ask  Itself  very  seriously 
would  be  advantageous  to 
importer. 

StTMMAP.T    AND 

(1)  There  is  a  distinct 
capital  shortage  may  appear  In 
States,  once  the  economy  move 
high  level  of  economic  activity. 

(2)  Higher  demands  for  capita 
mainly  as  a  result  of  prospective 
environmental,    energy,    health 
and  mass  transit  Investment, 
probably  will  be  compensated 
relatively  modest  declines  lu 
housing  and  perhaps  of  Inventory 
lation  m  total  Investment. 

(3)  The  principal  threat  of  a 
Investment  funds  arises,  not 
In  demand,  but  from  uncertalnt; ' 
adequacy  of  savings.  One  sourci 
talnty  Is  the  decline  in  corporate 
becomes  apparent  once  reaUstk 
methods  are  employed.  Another  b 
ent  trend  of  the  Federal  as  well 
and  local  budgets  toward  larger 
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(4)  Studies  that  conclude  that  there  will 
i>e  no  capital  shortage  appear  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Federal  budget 
will  be  m  surplus  and  will  b«  supplying 
f  apltal  to  the  private  sector.  Continuation  of 
iiie  Federal  financing  patterns  of  recent  years 
•.  oiiid  do  little  to  make  this  hope  come  true. 

(51  In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  an 
over-all  capital  shortage,  business  may  ex- 
junicuce  constraints  In  Its  financing  because 
of  the  existing  heavy  burden  of  debt,  espe- 
eiuUy  short-term.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
equity  base  and  facilitate  financing,  it  is  sug- 
<;ested  that  the  method  of  taxing  corpora- 
tions be  shifted  gradually,  without  loss  of 
revenue.  In  the  direction  of  taxing  Income 
Ui,ed  to  pay  interest  while  reducing  the  pres- 
ent tax  on  the  portions  of  income  used  to  pay 
dividends  and  retained  in  the  business. 

TABLE  la  -GROSS  SAVING,  1970  7?. 
ANNUAL  AVERAGE 


Savings  as  percent  of  GOP 


Corpo-    Govern- 
rate       ment 


hold    Total' 


GDP' 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

United  States: 

1961 

1965 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 


>  Savines  excluding  deprKialiun  iiy  OCED  definitions. 
-  In  bilnans  of  local  currency. 

Soune:  OtCO.  National  Accounts,  1961-72;  1962  73,  val.  1. 


NGN- 


1.9 

6.5 

3.1 

11.5 

45.74 

.1 

7.8 

3.4 

U.l 

49,96 

3.2 

3.4 

NA 

11.9 
7.4 
NA 

55.65 

1  ? 

61.18 

NA 

MA 

NA 

2.5 

.9 

4.0 

7.6 

52S,7 

re 

2.1 

4.1 

9.8 

692.1 

2.0 

1.9 

4  8 

8.5 

927.9 

1.2 

-.6 

6.2 

6.9 

982.3 

1.7 

-l.Z 

6.3 

6.8 

1,059.7 

2.2 

-.1 

5.1 

7.2 

1,161.9 

2.2 

.6 

6.2 

9.1 

1.297.5 

HausAholds:> 

Net  saving . 

Depreciation 

Cor(iorations: 

NetsavinRi 

Depreciation 

To'al  private: 

Net  saving*. 

Depreciation 

GivRfninent:* 

Net  saving 

Depreciation 

Statistical  discrepancy 

Total  gross  saving. 
Total  net  saving... 


>  Includes  households,  private  unincorporated  bitsuws^.  and 
piivate  nonprofit  institutions. 
•  Includes  inventory  valuation  adjustment 
'  Oavernment  and  government  enterprise. 

Source:  Henry  C.  and  Mable  I.  Wallich,  "Money  and  Banking 
111  lapan,"  in  Asia's  New  Giant:  How  the  Jaoanese  tconoiny 
W.irlis."  Brookings  Institution  forthcoming  197"; 

T.ABLE  lb.  -HOUSEHOLD  SAVINGS  AS  PERCENT  OF  OISPOSA- 
81 E  INCOME  1960,  1970-7,  FOR  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRIES 


Percent  of  GNP 

- 

IBillions  of  dollars 

1 

Japan 

United 

States 

(1) 

<?> 

lis 

5.3 

Short- 

lonv- 

3.3 

3.2 

term 

term 

5.S 

1.5 
5.8 

Vear 

debt 

debt 

Eiiuity 

<1)(2) 

«l>+(2))(3) 

8.6 

19.3 

1965.. 

172 

176 

404 

a  975 

0.864 

6.8 

1966... 

189 

194 

437 

.978 

.878 

11.9 

8.9 

1967... 

198 

215 

471 

.921 

.879 

7.3 
1.0  - 
-1.2 

-1.0 

1968... 

228 

238 

506 

.956 

.921 

1969... 

259 

261 

551 

.991 

.944 

-.4 

1970... 

269 

290 

594 

.927 

.942 

1971... 

278 

321 

645 

.865 

.932 

-  ~ 

1972... 

.102 

356 

706 

.847 

.934 

38.2 
2b.  4 

14.3 

1973.. 

349 

394 

760 

.887 

.971 

5.4 

1974... 

404 

438 

876 

.922 

.963 

Source:  Flow  nf  funds  section.  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Fedeial  Reserve  System,  1974. 


TABLE  4 


-COMPARISON  OF  STUDIES  OF  CAPITAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

[In  percent] 


1960    1965    1970    1971       1972 


lapan  '19.2 

Germany 15.0 

France 9.7 

United  States 4.9 

United  Kingdom 4,7 


17.5 

20.7 

20.2 

71  0 

15.9 

16.7 

15.0 

15,1 

U.l 

12.7 

12.3 

12.1 

6.0 

9.0 

9.0 

7.7 

6.1 

5.2 

4.9 

5.0 

'  1961. 

Note:  Definitions  differ  from  those  underlying  national 
statistics;  ratios,  therefore,  also  will  not  be  the  same  as  derived 
from  national  sources.  Disposable  income  includes  households 
and  private  nonprofit  institutions  serving  household'-. 


TABLE   2. 


SAVINGS  AND  SAVINGS   RATES 
INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES 


Ifl   SELfCTED 


Savings  as  percent  of  GDP 


Corpo- 
rate 


Govern- 
ment 


House- 
hold    Tot'.!' 


Germany: 

1961 6.0 

1965 4.5 

1969 3.4 

1970 3.7 

1971. 2.4 

1972 1.9 

1973 1.2 

France: 

1961 3.3 

1965 2.9 

I%9 4.6 

1970 3.7 

1971 3.9 

1972 3.8 

1973 3.7 

United 

Kingdom: 

1961 4,4 

1965 4.9 


7.8 
5.0 
6.1 
5.8 
5.5 
4.6 
6.1 

4.0 
4.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.S 
4.4 
4.3 


.9 
13 


5.5 
7.7 
7.9 
8.4 
8.3 
9.1 
8.4 

6.4 
7.6 
6.8 
8.3 
8.2 
8.1 
«.6 


4.3 
4.2 


19.3 
17.3 
17.3 
18.0 
16.2 
15.5 
15.7 

13.7 
15.3 
16.3 
16.9 
16.6 
16.3 
16.7 


9.6 
11.4 


GDP  J 


333.4 
462.0 
605.7 
687.0 
762.5 
834.6 
930.6 

328.2 
489.0 
722.8 
808.2 
898.9 
1,001.9 
1, 146. 2 

27.14 
35.35 


Ouesen-  Fried- 

NYSE  berry  I  man  ORI  N.P.A. 

GNPgrowth 8.6  8.7  lO.l  8.5  10.1 

Inflation  rate 5.0  3.0  6.2  4.3  6.0 

Real  GNP  growth..  3.4  5.5  3.7  4.0  3.9 
Unemployment 

rate. NA  5.0  5.5  5.0  5.5 

Long-term 

interest  rate  ...  NA  7.5  NA  10  NA 
As  percent  of  GNP: 

Gross  pvt 

dom.  rate..  16.4  15.8  15.9  IS.5  16.4 

Nonresidential....  12.1  11.6  11.5  11.4  liTs 

Inventory 4  .9  .8  .6  6 

Residential 3.9  3.3  3.5  3.5  15 

Total  savings.  14.2  15.8  15^8  15.5  16.4 

Business 10.5  w7z  loTi  IoTt  ITT 

Personal 3.9  4.7  4.9  4.6  4.9 

Government: 

Federal i  ,  1.3)  ,  .  , 

State (  '■'  -.3(  ■"•'  •*  •' 

Others NA  -.1  .2  -.Z  -.3 

Investment  gap...  '2.2  0  0  0  0 


>  Refers  to  1980,  the  end  of  projection  period 
-  Statistical  discrepancy  less  net  foreign  investment 
'■■  Represents  an  average  annual  gap  of  over  tSO.OOO  000,000 
for  the  12-yr  projection  1974-85 


POSSIBLE      GASOLINE      SHORTAGE 
FOR  SUMMER  OF  1975 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
trends  in  the  statistics  describing  the  op- 
erations of  the  domestic  oil  industry  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  there  is  now  a  seri- 
ous danger  of  a  gasoline  shortage  this 
summer.  Although  the  summer  driving 


season  has  barely  begun,  our  stocks  of 
gasoline  are  already  perilously  dose — 
less  than  2  days'  current  consumption — 
to  industrywide  minimum  tolerable 
levels.  Gasoline  stocks  are  now  lower 
than  they  were  at  any  time  duilng  the 
shortages  of  the  summer  of  1973  or  at 
any  time  dut-ing  the  Arab  embargo.  Any 
surge  hi  demand  at  this  time,  even  by  1 
to  2  perceiU  i.s  almost  certain  to  bring 
on  spot  shortages  unless  refinery  runs  of 
gasoline  are   increased. 

This  sitimtinn  has  developed  very 
quickly — and  at  a  time  when  crude  oil 
is  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  this  countr>'. 
Our  Invent  f)rie.s  of  ciiide  oil  have  been — 
and  still  are — at  alltiine  high  levels  for 
the  industry. 

The  really  ominous  feature  of  this  sit- 
uation is  that  it  is  apparently  the  result 
of  conscious  decisions  by  tlie  operators 
of  domestic  oil  refineries.  In  this  regard 
the  trends  in  tlie  statistics  are  compel- 
ling. 

Only  3  months  ago.  our  domestic  in- 
ventories of  gasohne  amounted  to  over 
240  miUlon  barrels — 50  million  barrels 
above  minimum  levels.  Crude  oil  inven- 
tories were  also  high :  approximately  270 
million  barrels.  But  at  that  time  the 
rate  at  which  U.S.  refineries  were  op- 
erating was  beginning  to  drop.  Approxi- 
mately a  half  miUion  barrels  per  day 
less  ci-ude  oil  was  i-un  in  refineries  in 
March  than  in  tlie  January-February 
period.  These  reduced  levels  of  utiliza- 
tion have  continued  in  April,  in  May,  and 
into  June. 

Crude  oil  imports  were  maintained, 
but  the  crude  oil  remained  in  inventory 
tanks.  Meanwhile  gasoline  production 
dropped  and  tlie  bottom  practically 
dropped  out  of  gasoline  mventories. 
Gasoline  inventories  plummeted  to  the 
point  where— based  on  the  latest  figures 
from  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute— current  inventories  are  imder 
200  miUion  barrels.  This  is  only  5  to  10 
million  barrels  above  tlie  level  of  inven- 
tories which  industry  analysts  believe  is 
an  absolute  minimum.  Below  this  level 
spot  shortages  b^in  to  appear  and  the 
distribution  system  starts  to  break  down. 
This  level  was  not  reached  during  the 
shortages  of  1973  nor  even  during  the 
embargo.  Presumably  it  is  only  the  fact 
that  demand  has  been  weak — because  of 
the  recession— that  has  prevented  the 
current  situation  from  causing  real 
hardship.  However,  a  great  deal  of  higli 
seasonal  demand  lies  before  us.  If  de- 
mand increases  only  a  few  percent,  we 
will  quickly  need  to  come  up  with  several 
million  barrels  of  gasoline  per  montlt 
more  than  we  are  now  producing  in  do- 
mestic refineries.  The  present  gasoline 
inventories  are  just  not  available  to  sup- 
ply this  extra  need. 

Meanwhile  the  price  of  gasoline  is  ris- 
ing. Hie  President's  tariff  increases  the 
pump  price  of  gasoline — but  the  in- 
creases this  pring  have  been  even  greater 
than  are  attributable  to  a  $1  tariff.  Be- 
tween the  winter  of  1974-75  and  today 
regular  gasoline  prices  have  moved 
steadily  upward — from  53  cents  per  e»l- 
lon  to  57  cents  per  gallon  on  a  national 
average. 

Gasoime  supply  tightens,  production 
and  inventories  fall,  and  prices  rise.  It  Is 
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a  story,  which  is  very  familiar  to  Amer- 
ican consimiers — and  one  which  cannot 
and  will  not  be  accepted  without  some 
very  specific  explanations.  I  am  insisting 
that  a  full  and  detailed  investigation  of 
this  situation  be  begun  immediately  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  sent  to  FEA  Administrator  Frank 
Zarb  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
chi.<5ion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  W  \  should  begin 
nt  once  to  determine : 

First.  The  reasons  if-r  the  gj..soline 
stock  drawdown; 

Second.  The  inventories  and  Ivvel  of 
refiner  utilization— company  by  com- 
pany— throughout  the  industry: 

Third.  The  reasons  for  the  curren!  and 
continuing  decline  in  refinery  utilization: 

Fourth.  The  inventories  and  croduc- 
tlon  levels  required  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  shortages  this  summer:  and 

Fifth.  The  measures  which  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  such  occuri-er.ce. 

Although.  I  scarcely  feel  this  advice 
will  be  taken,  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  this  situation  to  the  cil  in- 
dustry. The  past  year  and  a  half  has 
been  an  enonnously  difficult  period  for 
Americans.  Staggering  unemployment, 
high  prices,  and  the  embargo-induced 
shortages  are  on  everyone's  mind.  The 
last  thing  the  American  people  need — 
and  the  last  thing  they  are  going  to 
tolerate — is  a  new  gasoline  shortage  con- 
trived by  the  industry  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, and  a  new  round  of  price  inci-eases 
stimulated  by  scarcity  which  has  no 
basis  in  gabstance.  The  industry  is  play- 
ing with  fire  in  this  matter— I  hope  they 
realize  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  recent  press  articles  and  some 
statistics  illustrating  the  trends  in  re- 
finery operations  over  the  past  6  months 
which  were  compiled  by  the  staff  cf  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
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will  note  that  the  source  of 
tics  is  the  American 
The  FEA  no  longer 
data  series  on  petroleum 
though  it  is  now  June,  the 
FEA  data  available  on 
tions  describes  activities  for 
this  trend  was  only  besinnin 
all  that  has  happened  to 
the  area  of  energy  supply- 
year  we  are  still  dependent 
industry  for  basic  and 
the  description  of  the  ener 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  .simplj 
and  I  susp;;i..l,  llie  Aniericai 
enormously  iried  ol  it  as  w 
ExHinrr  1 

C;>MMITTEE  ON   JNTFB 

•  AND  Insular 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  J: 
HOii   Fh  NK  G.  Zarb, 
Federal  Energy  Ad ytiitt:.  trillion 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Zarb:    I    am   deej  I 
about  recent  trend.s  in  the 
mestlc  retinories  which  strong;! 
ti\e   U.S.   niay    b3   In    for   a   l( 
shortage  this  summer. 

On   the   basis   of   datii   pub 
Federal   Energy   Administratioi 
Am»rlcaii  Petroleum  Institute 
pears  that,  in  .spile  of  plentif 
crude  oil,  U.S.  oil  reliiicrles  hi 
nlng    far    below    capacity    In 
According  to  API  data  stotks 
have   beeii   raainiained   at  vcv 
and.  as  of  June  13,  1975,  28 i  i 
of   crude   oil   wcie   In   iuventc 
(jasoliae,  on  the  other  hand 
ing   from  a  level  of  244  mlllii 
March  7  to  a  level  of   199.8 
on  June  13.  This  reduction  in 
thus  taken  place  at  a  time 
gasoline  were  falling  sharply. 

The  most  recent  ga.=ollne  i 
reported  by  the  API  Is  less  th 
barrels — only  3  to  10  million 
the  level  which  industry  anal 
the  minimum  which  can  be 
out  the  onset  of  spot  shortages 
10  milliou  barrels  of  gasoline  la 
days'  supply  at  current 
That  the  domestic  Inventory 
be  this  precarious  at  the 
period  of  highest   i^easorial 
disturbing. 

It  Is  also  disturbing  lo  note 
In  Inventories  and  cvitback  in 
ation  is  being  followed  by  a 
prices.  The  oil  Industry  trade 
tained  persistent  reports  tJiat 
on  the  upswing  this  summer 
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EXHIBIT  2 
O.S.  REFINERY  OPERATIONS,  NOVEMBER 


For  th«w«ek  endings 


Imperbi 


Runs' 


Crude  oil 
Input' 


Percent » 


NOV.8.W74 3.1  12.1 

Wovli,  M74 4.3  11.9 

Nov.  2?,  1974 4.1  12-3 

Nov.  29. 1974 4.2  12.9 

0«:.6.i974 3.8  12.4 

Ok.  13, 1974 «.0  12.2 

Dec  20,1974 3.8  12.4 

D«  27. 1974 •. XI  12.7 

Jm.3.1975 i6  JJ.f 

Un  10, 1975 J.1  W.« 

J»nl7,1975 fl  12.2 

Ian  24. 1975 4.S  12.2 

Jan  31, 1975 3.9  U.2 

F«b.7. 1975 «.0  12.1 

Feb.  14, 1875 as  11.9 

Feb.  21.  UTS f7  «-2 

Feb2?W75 «.«  W-J 

Mar  7, 1975.... 3.2  12.8 

Mar.  14. 1975 3.3  12.8 

Mar  21, 1975 fj  }}.J 

Mac.  28. 1975 3.7  U.7 

Footnotes  it  end  of  laMt. 


12.7 
12.4 
12.8 
13.4 
13.0 
12.7 
12.9 
13.2 
13.4 
13.0 
12.7 
12.7 
12.7 
12.6 
12.4 
12.7 
12.5 
12.5 
12.4 
12.2 
12.2 


87.5 
85.8 
88.3 
SO.  9 
87.9 
86.2 
87.0 
89.5 
89.3 
87.1 
S4.6 
84.6 
84.7 
84.0 
82.9 
84.8 
83.6 
83.4 
82.9 
11.4 
U.S 
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Gas  Jcur.ial  survey  shows  that 
already   been  a  steady  rise  In 
gasoline  this  spring,  reaching  674 
for  regular  in  the  most  recent 
4^  per  gallon  above  1974-75  winter 

The    implication    that    delibei  ite 
reductions  are  being  implement  !d 
prices  will  be  drawn  by  many,  wljeth 
an  implicaiion   is  warranted   or 
tl'.erefore  asking  that  you  prepare 
on  an  urgent  basis,  describing 
.•situation,  i^ssessing  the  potentls  I 
Uu3  shortages  tliis  summer,  and  sfttinj 
the    actions    that    the    Admini 
taken  to  prevent  shortage  conditions 
to  those  which  v.e  experienced  in 
.summer  nr.a  fall  of  1973.  Your 
specifically  con.slder: 

( 1 )  The  reasons  for  the  rccei 
la    t;a  ioliue    sioc'^s.    including 
of  the  niinimuiii  level  below  w 
.■.horiaues  will  hegln  to  appear 
mejit  of  the  gasoline  inventories 
be  neces.sary  to  prevent  shortages 
.siniimev  of  1975; 

(2)  The    rea.sons    for    the    r 
refinery  operations  over  the  past 
including  detailed  deta  descrlbii^g 
of  the  20  largest  companies  eng 
"mestlc  refining — by  name — their 
try  runs,  gasoline  production 
gasoline  stocks  and  sales  of 
their  own  distribution  system 
affiliated  marketers  and  distribi^tors 
operations  siiould   be  compared 
p?rable  data  from  1972,  1973  and 

(3)  A  description   of       ' 
tions  which  have  been  taken  to 
adequate   tupplies   of   gasoline   ' 
be    available    to    consumers    at 
prices  this  summer; 

(4)  The   reason   why   it  conti|iues 
necessary  for  members  of 
public  to  rely  on  the  oil  indus^ 
trade  press  for  current  data 
operations    ot    the   domestic 
system.   The   most   recent   PEA 
available  to  my  staff  Is  dated 
contains  data  only  through  Ma<ch 

(5)  A   statement   on   the 
thority  that  would  be  used  to 
ages  In  gasoline  and  heating  oil 
control  and  petroleum  allocation 
of  the  Emergeitcy  Petroleum 
are  permitted  to  expire  on  August 
CongresKionally  approved 
Act  are  vetoed  by  the  President 
threatened      by      representative ! 
Admlnistratlor . 

The  questions  raised  by  this  isftue 
serious.  I  therefore  expect  your 
be  submitted  to  me  on  or  before 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  M. 
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1974  TO  JUNE  1975 


Gasoline 


Stocks  ■• 


Production 


Production 


Stocks 


2eA 

273 
277 
273 
270 
272 
272 
267 
263 
262 
265 
268 
271 
274 
274 
272 
279 
275 
277 
283 
287 


8.7 
8.6 
8.7 
3.7 
8.7 
8.6 
8.7 
8.7 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
8.C 
8.6 
r5 
8.5 
8.4 
8.5 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 


e.i 

6.2 
6.3 
6.6 
6.4 
6.1 
6.2 
6.7 
6,7 
6.6 
6.4 
6.3 
6.5 
6.4 
6.4 
6.3 
6.2 
fi.l 
6.1 
6.1 


2:1 
221 
217 
220 
219 
216 
219 
Z19 
222 
224 
229 
232 
236 
238 
242 
244 
242 
241 
240 
239 
238 
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Yield' 


48 
49 
48 
53 
49 
48 
48 
51 
.50 
51 
SO 
SO 
51 
SO 
52 
49 
SO 
49 
49 
60 
49 
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EXHIBIT  2-Continued 
U.S.  RERNERr  OPERATIONS,  NOVEMBER  1974  TO  JUNE  1975-Continued 


20«71 


Crude  oD 


For  the  week  ending  — 


Imports' 


Runs' 


Input' 


Percent < 


Apni  4, 1975 

Apt.  4,  1975 

Apt.  11,  1975 

Ap'.  18, 1975 

Apt.  25. 1975 

May  2.  1975 

May?.  1975 

May  16,  1975 

May  23.  1975 

May  30, 1975 

June  6.  1975 

June  13, 1975 


3.4 

3.4 
2.6 
3.2 
3.5 
3.7 
3.1 
2.S 
3.1 
3.2 
3.9 
3.3 


12.0 
12.0 
11.8 
11.7 
11.8 
11.8 
11.9 
11.7 
12.8 
12.2 
12.2 
12.8 


12.6 
J12.6 
12.3 
12.1 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.2 
12.5 
12.8 
12.7 
12.8 


83.7 
83.7 
81.6 
80.6 
82.2 
81.6 
81.7 
81.2 
83.0 
85.2 
84.4 
812 


tocks* 

Productioi- 

286 

8.4 

286 

8.4 

283 

8.4 

285 

8.4 

286 

8.4 

287 

8.5 

292 

8.4 

288 

8.4 

290 

8.4 

284 

8L5 

286 

8.4 

284 

8.4 

Gasoline 


Production 


Stock* 


Viald  > 


6.1 

6.1 
6.1 
6.0 
8.1 
6.1 
5.9 
5.9 
6.1 
6.4 
6.6 
6.5 


235 

a 

235 

48 

233 

50 

229 

50 

225 

50 

221 

50 

217 

48 

212 

48 

201 

49 

207 

SO 

202 

52 

200 

52 

<  Imports,  runs,  input  and  production  measured  in  million  barrels  per  day.  <  Stocks  are  measured  in  million  barrels. 

■-  'Runs"  refers  to  crude  oil  input  into  U.S.  refineries.  •  Gasoline  yield  measured  as  a  percent  ol  total  liquids  input. 

tnttnalps  liqtds.''  ""*' '""""'  *"""*  *°  "■^'  ^«"'"'=''  -'"'""""«  """*  '^''  """"""'^  ^"  "^        Source:  American  Petroleum  Institute  Weekly  Statistical  Bulle..n. 
■  Petcentage  of  capacity  operated  calculated  on  the  basis  of  total  liquids  Input 

Prices  of  regular  gasoline,  national  average  "Tliat's  another  2\-i  cents  a  gallon,  wbicb  leum    products  'and    involves    controls    on 
Month-                                                 Per  gallon  Bietaia  some  gasoline  pump  prices  probably  prices  as  well  as  mandatory  exchanges  and 
'           '                                                   Ro  11  ^^  go  to  60  cents  a  gallon  ftom  the  60's.  sales  of  oil  supplies  between  companies. 
October  1974 _ -  as.  li  when  that  happens,  tha  public  will  become  Although  statistical  evidence  Is  not  corn- 
November  1974 52. 42  aware  oX  It.  The  reaction  probably  will  be  to  plete  yet,  other  reasons  foe  the  reduction 

December   1974 _  52.  77  ^xxt  down  driving."  in  gasoline  stocks  may  be  the  American  oon- 

Jauuary  1975 63. 18  Complicating     the     picture,     said     the  sumer's  retiu-u  to  a  high  rate  of  use  of  oil 

February  1976 53.  55  SIOMA'er  are  new,  blue-printed  or  proposed  products  and  weakening  con.servation  efforts. 

March  1975-.-. 53.79  regulations:  "Trying  to  fathom  them  Is  like  John   Llchtblau.   head   of   the   Petroleum 

April  1976 ,  trying  to  go  to  the  washroom  In  a  strait-  Industry  Research  Foundation,  an  indepen- 

May  1976 65. 13  packet."  dent   economic   research   organization  sup- 
June  1975 56.67  ^__  ported  by  a  number  of  oil  companies,  both 

Source:  Oil  and  Gas  Jmirnal.  [From  the  New  York  Times.  June  19,  1976]  small  and  large,  commented : 

VrtTTED  States  Mat  Face  a  Tight  Oasolinb  "''  shortages  occur,  the  public  will  blame 

[Prom  the  OU  Daily.  June  17.  19751  Supply  t^  Industry  and  Government;  the  Industry 
n.c».K  -  O-"-  I-.xoar  Shockxkc.  (By  William  D.  Smith)  ^h^  SXi^tratlo^'w^^blL^iSe^^^e^S^^ 
&HORTAGK  1-EAB  wRows  ^he  United  States  may  be  facing  the  tight-  and  Congress,  while  Congress  wlU  blame  the 
(By  Jim  Drummond)  est  gasoline  supply  situation  since  the  Arab  industry  and  the  Administration. 
Houston. — ^A  further  decline  in  U.S.  motor  embargo,  with  the  possibility  of  spot  short-  "Ascribing  the  blame  is  difficult  and  pos- 
5;nsollne    inventories   despite   a   production  ^ges  in  various  sections  during  the  siunmer  sibly  a  worthless  exercise.  Two  things  are 
surge  above  the  year-ago  level  surprised  some  if  present  production  trends  continue,  Indus-  certain  though.  If  there  were  no  allocation 
marketers  and  increased  the  feeling  of  others  try  statistics  Indicate.  system  there  would  be  no  chance  of  shortage 
spot  shortages  are  ahead.  Th»  threat  comes  at  a  time  when  crude  and  If  there  were  no  allocation  system  the 
In  fact,  a  spokesman  for  the  Society  of  In-  oil  stocks,  now  at  283  million  barrels,  are  price  of  gasoline  would  increase  somewhat." 
dependent  Oasollne  Marketers  of  America  high  and  when  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  Oil  executives  were  reluctant  to  discuss 
(SIOMA)  said  members  already  are  experl-  of  crude.  There  Is  also  as  much  as  12  mil-  the  growing  tightness  In  gasoline  supplies, 
enclng  supply  curtcdlments  on  both  the  east  Uon  barrels  a  day  in  surplxis  producing  ca-  reflecting  fears  that  any  talk  about  possible 
and  west  coasts.  paclty  throughout  the  world.  shortages  might  lead  to  an  Increase  In  "sec- 
West  coast  allocations  were  said  to  be  down  The  amount  of  crude  oil  processed  by  the  ondary"  storage  by  Industry  and  Individual 
to  about  ao%  of  SiaMA  companies'  needs,  nation's  refineries  in  the  week  ended  last  drivers,  such  as  the  continual  topping  off  of 
Curtailments  on  the  East  coast,  mainly  in  Friday  dropped  sharply.  Oasollne  production  automobile  gasoline  tanks  that  occurred  dur- 
New  England,  haven't  been  as  severe,  the  declined  and  so  did  refinery  capacity  In  use.  ing  the  Arab  embargo.  The  "secondary"  stor- 
spokesmaa  aald.  Stocks  of  gasoline  in  the  counti7  fell  to  age  vas  a  major  cause  of  the  shortage  lu 

"Shmrtages  ha  vent  been  noticeable  in  the  199.B  million  baziels  In  the  week  tram  201.8  some  areas. 

Midwest  yet,  but  we  can  feel  them  coming,"  miUion  barrels  In  the  preceding  week  and  324  The  sharp  drop  last  week  In  the  amount 

he  said.  "We  look  for  a  pretty  tight  situation  million  barrels  In  the  comparable  week  a  year  at  crude  oU  processed  by  refineries  was  the 

in  July.  ago,  according  to  the  American  Petroleum  principal  technical  reason  tat  the  decline 

Latest  American  Petroletun  Institute  fig-  Institute,  the  largest  Industry  trade  associa-  In  gaaoUne  stocks.  Prooessing  was  down  to 

tires  put  the  nation's  motor  gasoline  stocks  tion.  12.084,000  barrels  a  day.  compared  wlUi  12,- 

at  201399.000  barrels  down  txom  306334,  bar-  Tightness  in  supplies  of  gasoline  develops  207,000  In  the  preceding  week  and  12320,000 

rels  a  week  earlier  and  &om  223.668,000  bar-  when  stocks  reach  a  level  between  19S  mU-  In  the  cunparable  week  last  year, 

rels  at  the  like  date  last  year.  It  iMcomes  Uon  barrels  and  107  million  barrels,  accord-  Oasollne  production  dropped  to  6.466.000 

difficult,  or  perhaps  impossibie,  to  supply  aU  ing  to  Informed  energy  analysis.  barrels  a  day  from  6,555,000  In  the  preceding 

markets  properly  when  the  total  drops  be-  Oil  company  executives  blame  the  product  week  and  6,556,000  in  the  comparable  week 

ueath  200  million  barrels,  or  so  the  theory  alloctalcm  system  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad-  of  1974. 

goes.  ministration  for  the  situation.  They  contend  The  nation's  refineries  were  operating  at 

An  upturn  in  domestic  gasoline  output  to  it  makes  the  incremental  production  of  gas-  *33  per  cent  of  capacity,  compared   with 

6.594,000  barrels  daUy  from  6.419,000  b/d  the  oline — above  the  amount  the  refiner  needs  M.4  per  cent  a  week  earlier  and  003  per  cent 

week  before  failed  to  halt  the  inventory  de-  for  himself — ^more  costly  than  the  price  It  ^**t  year.  Tlie  percentage  of  gasoline  produc- 

cline.  Production  a  year  ago  came  to  6,544,-  will  bring  in  the  market.  Incremental  gaso-  ^lon  from  refinery  processing  has  remained 

000  b/d.  line  would  almost  certainly  be  produced  from  relatively  constant. 

Some  SIOMA  members  had  reopened  serv-  foreign  crude  oil,  which  now  costs  about  814  i.owest  since   1973 

ice  stations  closed  during  the  gasoline  pinch  »  barrel  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  xhe  present  level  of  (casoline  stotks  Is  the 

that  accompanied  the  Arab  oU  embargo.  They  »bout  81136  for  uncontrolled  domeatlc  crude  lovreat  since  the  summ^  of  1973  when  there 

may  have  to  close  some  of  them  sgaln  and  oU  and  $536  a  barrel  for  controUed  crude  oU.  y^^o  considerable  spot  shortages' 

t  ut  back  sales  through  others,  OU  DaUy  was  Critics  of  the  oU  Industry  contend  that  On  Mardi  1,  1974.  when  the  Arab  embargo 

'^"'**-  any  gasoline  shortage  would  result  frtan  at-  was  having  its  greatest  effect  on  the  United 

Demand  doesn't  appear  to  be  the  problem,  tempts  of  the  oU  compames  to  Increase  the  States,  gasoline  stocks  stood  at  2263  million 

the  SIOMA  man  said.  A  recent  bank  study  price  of  gasoline  to  consumers.  Senator  Hen-  barrels.  The  embargo  ended  on  March  18, 

concluded  It's  down,  chlefiy  because  ot  bad  ry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat  of  Washington,  has  1974. 

business   conditions   and   gradual   r^lace-  asked  that  the  present  product  aUocation  Stocks  as  of  Feb.  1, 1974.  following  a  period 

meut  of  big  cars  with  smaU  on  the  highways,  regulations  be  extended  to  protect  consum-  of  wlde-j^read  shortages  stood  at  216  miiunn 

It  should  be  curbed  further,  he  thought,  ers.  barrels.  Analysts  noted,  however,  that  the 

when  the  latest  $1  a  ban«l  added  to  the  ex-  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  winter  months  are  not  major  poiods  at  gMO- 

clse  tax  Is  passed  through  as  higher  product  of  1973  was  passed  to  spread  evenly  the  avaU-  line  usage  and  that  many  of  the  slMirtagea 

«^°sts:  able  supplies  of  both  crude  oil  and  petro-  that  occurred  were  the  result  ot  logistical 
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problems  rather  than  a  physical  lack  of  sup- 
plies. 

Herbert  Hugo,  senior  Editor  of  Piatt's  Oil- 
gram,  an  Industry  trade  publication,  com- 
mented yesterday  in  Chicago  that  "the  past 
year  bas  ben  a  honeymoon  for  motorists,  but 
that's  about  over  now." 

He  added:  "The  demand  has  been  growing 
everywhere  except  in  the  Midwest  where  s»ip- 
plies  remained  about  even  with  last  year's 
levels  until  tbe  last  couple  ol  weelcs  when 
farmers  were  able  to  get  back  into  the  flelds. 

RISE    OF    3    CENTS    A    CA1.L.ON 

Mr.  Hugo  predicted  that  ga.soline  prices 
would  jump  at  least  3  cents  a  gallon  by  the 
July  4th  weekend  based  on  an  ln>:reased  oil- 
Import  tax  of  $1  a  barrel  and  the  higher  in- 
dustry operating  costs  that  can  be  pas.^d 
along  to  consumers. 

Some  energy  analysts  e.xpresncd  concern 
that  If  a  gasoline  shortage  did  occur  and 
gasoline  production  was  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  petroleum  products,  the  coun- 
try could  face  the  winter  with  reduced  sup- 
plies of  home-heating  oil. 

They  point  out  that  the  nation  already 
faces  an  almost  certain  sharp  reduction  In 
natural  gas  supplies  for  the  coming  winter 
and  that  any  beating  oil  shortages  would 
worsen  vn  already  potentially  sei  iouti  situa- 
tion. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  OP  THE  BLACK 
WORKER 

Mr  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  two 
informative  reports  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  on  the  black  worker. 

Both  reports  deal  with  the  tragic  un- 
employment situation  of  the  black  work- 
er in  our  Nation  today.  Unemployment 
figures  for  the  early  pait  of  1975  indi- 
cate that  the  situation  is  continuing  to 
deteriorate  and  may  well  become  as 
severe  as  it  was  in  the  1930's. 

According  to  the  reports,  blacks  ac- 
counted for  almost  all  of  the  increase 
in  unemployment  in  the  Nation  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1975.  Black  women  and  teenagers  are  be- 
ing forced  out  of  the  job  market  due  to 
discouraging  job  prospects,  and  of  the 
49,000  new  officially  unemployed  work- 
ers between  February  and  March,  47,000 
were  black,  according  to  the  report. 

Black  youth  witti  no  job  experience 
are  the  most  strongly  affected  by  the  lack 
of  emplojrment  opportunities,  since  they 
can  receive  no  benefits  under  the  em- 
Idoyment  insurance  progi'am  nor  are 
they  eligible  for  many  newly  created  jobs 
due  to  lack  of  skills. 

The  May  report  concludes  that: 

If  this  Nation,  according  to  economists  and 
public  officials,  is  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
then  the  Blacks  will  remain  in  a  recession 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  country  has  been 
restored  to  prosperity  unless  a  genuine  na- 
tional commitment  Is  made  to  improve  the 
economic  situation  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  excellent  and  timely  re- 
ports of  the  Urban  League  be  printed  in 
tlic  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vnfmploteo    Blacks    Soak    to    3    Million 
highlights 

In  the  first  quarter  of  197S,  black  unem- 
ployment Jumped  to  a  record  2.9  million,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  NlTIi  Hidden  Unemployment 
Index,  raising  the  unofficial  unemployment 
rate  for  blacks  from  21.1  in  the  last  quarter 
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of  1974  to  2S.8.  Even  the  Labor 
count  for  blacks  reached  a 
lion,    pushing    their    official 
14.2. 

•  Blacks  accounted  for  almost  t 
crease  in  unemployment  in  the 
ing  tbe  latter  half  of  the  flrsi 
1975.  Of  the  49,000  new  offlcially 
workers  between  February  and 
were  black. 

Discouraging  job  prospects  are 
proportionate  numbers  of  black 
teenagers  out  of  the  labor  mark|t 
less  than  115,000  adult  white 
the  labor  force  in  the  first 
34,000  adult  black  women  dr 
half  of  all  black  labor  force 
male  teenagei-s,  while  one-third 
women. 

-An  estimated  50  percent  or 
poverty    area    workers   are   cur 
ployed — with    the    unofficial    u 
rale  for  black  teenagers  in  these 
higher. 

Young  black  Vietnam  veterai|s 
ticularly  hard  hit.   The  official 
for  black  veterans  between  the 
soared   from  22.7   in   the   fourtl; 

1974  to  30,0  in  the  first  quarter 
Two-parent  black  families  w 

affected  during  the  first  quarter 
married  blpck  men  with  wives 
traditionally  have  one  of  the  1 
rates,  e.wperieiiced  a  doubling 
number  out  of  work   ifrom 
000)    and    their    unemployment 
5.0  to  9.8). 

The  auto  industry  wa^-  hardes 
the  first  three  months  of  1975.  v. 
ber  of  unemployed  black  auto 
ling   (from  30.000  to  58,000) 
less  rate  climbing  from   15.6  to 
industries  with  particularly  hlgl 
ment    rates    for    blacks    were 
(28.2).    apparel    (22.7),   textiles 
food  processing  (18.5). 

The   sharpest    rise    in    jobles; 
black  government  workers  in 

1975  occtu-red  among  federal  w 
ployment  rates  among  black 
for  example,  rose  8.0 — four  times 
less  rate  for  white  postal  workers. 

Four-fifths  of  the  unemployed 
men  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975 
Jobs,  compared  to  50  percent  of 
women,  35  percent  of  black 
and  21  percent  of  black  female 
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OVERALL    TRENDS 

The  severe  reclsionary  trends 
tinued  unabated  into   1975 
11.3  percent,  the  Gross  National 
the  first  quarter  showed  the 
decline  in  the  nation's  output 
services  since  the  government 
statistics  on  GNP  In  1947.  It  was 
consecutive  quarterly  drop  in 
longest  prolonged  period   of 
clines.  And.  although  the  7.2 
in  consumer  prices  over  the  quarfer 
a  slowing  down  in  the  annual 
flation,  the  purchasing  power 
workers,  nevertheless,  continued 
the  same  time,  the  total  number 
ployed  workers  soared  by  48 
5.6  to  8.3  million  from  fourth 
first  quarter  1975 — one  of  the 
terly  increases  in  Joblessness 
And,  as  of  March,  105  of  the  150 
politan  labor  areas  were  "substafctially 
employed  ( i.e.,  6  percent  or  more) 
of  31  areas  from  the  74  so  design{ited 
ruary  and  an  all-time  record 
these  statistics  were  first 
did  black  workers  fare  during 
months  of  1975? 

OFTIClAL    BLACK    UNEMPLOyJlENT 

The  number  of  blacks  with 
by  almost  half  a  million  (436,000 
first  quarter  of  1975,  while  the 
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blacks  without  Jobs  Increased  by 
a    record    high    of    1,453,000.°    Or, 
107,000  blacks  gave  up  looking  for 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force 
luiemployment   rate   for  blacks 
14.2.  up  from  a  rate  of  10.9  in  th 
quarter. 

White  workers  experienced  more 
percent  increase  in  unemployment 
to  6.8  million.  Thus,  white  Joblesi 
creased    by   2.9   to   a   post-World 
of  8.4  during  the  first  quarter. 

Almost  all  of  the  103,000  increas 
joblessne;!)    occurred    between   Jar 
February  with  only  2,000   fewer 
Marcb   than  in  February.  In 
unemployment   accelerated   betwe4n 
ary  and  March.  For,  of  the  49,000 
ployeo;   workers   throughout   the 
tween  February  and  March,  47,000 
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But   e-.eu   these   already-high 
employment   figures  for   blacks 
understate  the  actual  extent  of  Job 
the  nation.  Since  the  Labor 
iuition   of   "unemployed"   excludei 
aged    workers    (i.e.,    those   who  wint 
now,  but  are  no  longer  actively 
and  part-time  workers  who  want 
jobs,    the   National  Urban  League 
Deparlment  developed  a  Hidden 
nient  Index  that  Incorporates  bo|.h 
based  on   a  formula  developed 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of 

According  to  the  NUL  Hidden 
ment  Index,   15.4  million  Americaji 
were  \memployed  during  the  first 
1975 — an   Increase  of  about  4  mifion 
I  he  last  quarter  of  1974 — while 
olacks  increased  by  more  than  hal: 
(542.000).  Thus,  the  unofficial 
employed  blacks  reached  almost  thiee 
(2,934,000)  during  the  first  quartei 
about  double  the  official  number  ( 
(See  Table  1.) 

Furthermore,  the  unemploymetJt 
blacks  during  the  first  quarter  ol 
25.8,  up  from  21.1  during  the  fourth 
of  1974.  according  to  the  NUL 
employment  Index.  Thus,  while 
every   five   black  workers  was  ou 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1974 
every  fotir  black  workers  was  u 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  same  period,  the  unofficial 
rate  for  white  workers  rose  from  1 

National  unemployment  figures 
or  hide  tlie  true  picture  of 
it  exists  in  dUTerent  areas  within 
try.  For  instance,  black  residents 
areas  are  even  harder  hit  by  the 
than  blacks  elsewhere.  While  the 
employment  rate  for  black  workert 
ly  was  14.2,  the  rate  for  black  n 
poverty  areas  throughout  the  natl<^ 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1975— up 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974 
veys  of  unemplojrment  in  poverty 
gest  that  the  unofficial  or  "blddeb 
ployment  rates  for  blacks  in  pov  srty 
are  about  three  or  more  times  the 
employment  rates  for  blacks  natlonklly 
blacks  in  many  poverty  areas  todaj 
ably   experiencing   unofficial 
rates  of  50  percent  or  more — wit  i 
official  Jobless  rates  for  black 
poverty     areas     undoubtedly 
higher.' 

HARD     HIT     GROT7PS 

Men  were  particularly  hit  hard 
qxiartcr  of   1975.  Black   men 
three-fifths  of  the  decline  in  i 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
three-fotirths  of  the  Increase  in  ui  employed 
blacks.  The  official  number  of  empli  yed  ' 
men  decreased  by  267,000,  unemph  yed 
men    increased    by   247,000.   Thus 
20,000  black  men  gave  up  looking 
and  left  the  labor  force  during  the 
ter  of  1975.  The  unemployment  rat  1 
men  jumped  fi-oni  7.7  to  12.6 — far  above 
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7.1  jobless  rate  for  adult  white  men.  (See 
Table  2.) 

And,  even  married  black  men  who  tradi- 
tionally have  the  lowest  jobless  rates  among 
blacks  were  disproportionately  affected  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  1976.  In  fact, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  married  black 
men  doubled — from  5.0  to  9.8 — between  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1974  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1975. 

Although  the  official  unemployment  rate 
of  11.3  for  black  women  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1975  was  somewhat  below  that  of 
black  men,  black  women  were  also  dispropor- 
tionately affected  by  the  recession.  Both 
blacks  and  whites  among  women  experienced 
sharp  declines  in  the  ntimber  with  Jobs  and 
sharp  Increases  In  the  number  without  Jobs. 
But  while  at  least  115,000  white  women  en- 
tered the  labor  force,  at  least  34,000  adult 
black  women  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

In  fact,  black  women  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  all  blacks  who  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  force  during  the  first  quarter  of  1975, 
while  black  men  comprised  only  one-fifth  of 
the  labor  force  dropouts.  Clearly,  black 
women  were  much  more  discouraged  than 
either  white  women  or  black  men  about  Job 
prospects. 

But  black  teenage  males,  whose  official 
unemployment  rate  Jumped  to  38.1  during 
first  quarter  1975,  were  even  more  dls- 
cotiraged  than  black  women  about  employ- 
ment possibilities.  For  the  52,000  black  teen- 
age males  who  left  the  labor  force  rather 
than  continue  actively  seeking  work,  made 
tip  half  of  all  black  workers  who  dropped 
out  of  the  clvllan  labor  force  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1975. 

Black  teenage  females,  who  showed  little 
chaitge  In  labor  force  participation  during 
hrst  quarter  1975,  nevertheless,  experienced 
a  sharp  rise  In  their  official  unemployment 
rat — to  41.3,  the  highest  Jobless  rate  of  any 
group  of  black  workers.  At  the  same  time, 
both  male  and  female  white  teenagers  also 
had  sharp  declines  in  their  labor  force  par- 
ticipation, as  well  as  steady  increases  in  their 
unemployment  rates — to  20.3  and  17.4,  re- 
spectively. Thus,  the  unemployment  rates  for 
black  teenagers  continued  to  be  twice  as 
high  as  the  Jobless  rates  for  white  teenagers. 

Young  black  Vietnam-EIra  veterans  also 
experienced  a  sharp  rise  In  unemployment 
during  the  first  of  1975.  The  official  Jobless 
rate  for  black  veterans  between  the  ages  of 
20-24  soared  from  22.7  to  30.3  between  fourth 
quarter  1974  and  first  quarter  1975.  And,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  black  veterans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2&-29  doubled — from  8.2 
to  16.6  oyer  this  period.  All  in  all,  according 
to  the  ofllclal  count,  lOO.OOO  black  Vietnam- 
Era  veterans  were  without  Jobs  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1975.  White  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  War  also  experienced  a  sharp 
increase  in  unemployment,  particularly 
among  tbe  youngest  veterans. 

LAYOFFS    CONTDTtTE    TO    BISE 

The  number  of  unemployed  black  workers 
who  were  laid  off  their  Jobs  nearly  doubled — 
from  484,000  to  861.000 — between  fourth 
quarter  1074  and  first  quarter  1976.  Thus,  the 
proportion  of  all  unemployed  blacks  who 
were  laid  off  their  Jobs  rose  sharply  from  43.1 
percent  to  68.6  percent  between  the  last  two 
quarters.  A  similar  rise  in  Job  layoffs  occurred 
among  white  workers.  Thus,  overall  about 
three-fifths  of  the  black  and  white  workers 
who  were  unemployed  dtirlng  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1975  had  been  laid  off  their  jobs.  (See 
Table  3.) 

But  most  of  the  rise  In  layoffs  among  blacks 
during  first  quarter  1976  wm  conflnod  to 
adults.  In  fact.  89  percent  of  all  unemployed 
blacks  who  luut  tMea  laid  oir  tbdr  Jobs  were 
adtiits  and  60  percent  of  them  were  black 
men. 

Between  fourth  quarter  1974  and  first 
quarter  1975,  the  proportion  of  unemployed 


black  men  who  were  Job  losers  rose  sharply 
from  69  percent  to  80  percent,  wbU*  tbe  pro- 
portion of  Job  losers  among  unemployed 
black  women  jiunped  from  38  to  50  percent. 
Similar  rises  In  Job  layoffs  occurred  among 
white  men  and  women. 

Black  teenagers  also  experienced  sharp  In- 
creases in  the  proportion  of  Job  layoffs  be- 
tween the  last  two  quarters.  The  proportion 
of  unemployed  black  teenage  males  who  were 
job  losers  rose  from  20  to  35  percent  between 
fourth  quarter  1974  and  first  quarter  1976, 
while  the  proportion  of  unemployed  black 
teenage  females  who  were  Job  losers  rose 
from  16  to  21  percent. 

DECLINE  IN  RCENTRANIS 

But,  althotigh  black  men  were  most  likely 
to  have  been  Job  losers,  they  were  least  Ukely 
to  be  re-entering  tbe  labor  force.  Adult  black 
men  comprised  only  one-fourth  of  the  un- 
employed blacks  who  were  labor  force  re- 
entrants diu-lng  the  first  qtiarter  of  1975, 
whUe  adtilt  black  women  accotinted  for  about 
half  of  aU  unemployed  blacks  who  were 
re-entering  the  labor  force. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  proportion  of  labor  force 
re-entrants  amoitg  unemployed  blacks 
sharply  declined  between  the  last  two  quar- 
ters. Between  foiuth  quarter  1974  and  first 
quarter  1975,  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
black  women  who  were  labor  force  re-en- 
trants dropped  from  38  to  31  percent,  while 
the  proportion  of  re-entrants  among  black 
teenage  males  and  females  declined  from  37 
to  31  percent  and  from  35  to  28  percent,  re- 
spectively, over  this  period.  While  the  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force  remained  relatively  constant  over 
tbe  last  two  quarters  for  most  groups  of 
black  workers,  black  male  teenagers  experi- 
enced a  sharp  decline  from  37  to  29  percent. 

The  results  are  consistent  with  our  earlier 
findings  which  showed  that  there  was  a  dis- 
proportionate drop  In  labor  force  participa- 
tion among  adult  black  women  and  black 
teenagers,  especlaUy  males.  Thus,  tbe  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  black  Job  losers  is  In 
lEu-ge  part  due  to  the  sharp  withdrawal  on 
the  part  of  discouraged  unemployed  adult 
black  women  and  black  teenagers  from  the 
civilian  labor  force. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  unem- 
ployed re-entrants  and  new  entrants,  as  wiell 
as  those  who  had  to  quit  their  Jobs,  are  all 
ineligible  for  unemployment  Instirance  (Ul). 
Although  the  proportion  of  UI  Inellglbles 
among  unemployed  blacks  declined  from  67 
to  41  percent  between  fourth  quarter  1974 
and  first  quarter  1976,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed blacks  Ineligible  for  jobless  benefits 
is  still  at  one  of  Its  highest  levels — 602,000. 

LONG  TERM  TTNEMPLOYED 

A  major  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  thou- 
sands of  discouraged  workers  from  the  labor 
force  is  that  many  of  them  are  staying  unem^ 
ployed  for  much  longer  periods  of  time.  Be- 
tween the  fourth  quarter  of  1974  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1976.  the  number  of  American 
workers  unemplc^ed  for  three  months  or 
more  doubled — from  one  million  to  two  mil- 
lion— causing  the  proportion  of  workers  im- 
employed  for  15  weeks  or  more  to  go  from 
one  out  of  five  (18  percent)  to  one  out  of 
four. 

Among  black  workers  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  rose  from  247,000  to  421,- 
000.  bringing  the  proportion  of  black  unem- 
ployed for  three  months  or  more  from  one 
out  of  five  (22  percent)  to  three  out  of  ten 
(29  percent).  White  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  somewhat  less  likely  than  black 
WM-kers  to  stay  unemployed  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Only  one  out  of  every  four  (24  per- 
cent) white  workers  unemployed  during  first 
quarter  1975,  e.g.,  had  been  out  erf  work  three 
months  or  more.  (See  Table  4.) 

While  black  teenagers  were  just  as  likely 
to  be  unemployed  for  three  months  or  more 
(28  percent)   as  black  adults  (29  percent). 


white  teenagers  were  less  Ukely  to  be  long- 
term  tmemployed  (20  percent)  as  white 
adults  (25  percent).  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  long-term  unemployed  workers 
are  adults,  not  teenagers.  Four  out  of  every 
five  (78  percent)  black  workers  unemployed 
for  three  months  or  more  during  first  quar- 
ter 1975  were  adults  and  half  of  these  long- 
term  unemployed  blacks  were  men.  Similar 
patterns  held  for  workers  who  had  been  out 
of  work  for  27  weeks  or  more — many  of  whom 
would  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  had  Congress  not  passed  emer- 
gency legislation  extending  Jobless  benefits  to 
52  weeks  or  more. 

Shice  the  last  quarter  of  1974,  the  num- 
ber of  American  workers  unemployed  for  sis 
months  or  more  almo-st  doubled  (from  397.- 
000  to  727.000),  causing  the  proportion  of 
workers  out  of  work  for  half  a  year  or  more 
to  rise  to  al)out  one  out  of  ten  (9  percent) 
by  first  quarter  1975. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  blacks 
unemployed  for  half  a  year  or  more  rose  to 
11  percent.  Black  teenage  males  were  most 
likely  (13  percent)  to  be  unemployed  for  six 
months  or  more,  followed  by  black  adult  men 
(11  percent),  black  teentige  females  (11  per- 
cent) and  black  adult  women  (10  percent). 
But,  once  again,  tbe  overwhelming  majority 
(75  percent)  of  the  blacks  who  had  been  un- 
employed for  half  a  year  or  more  were  adults. 

If  these  long-term  unemployment  trends 
continue,  a  massive  infusion  of  federal  aid 
will  be  needed  to  assist  the  sharply  Increas- 
ing number  of  states  whose  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  reserves  are  being  rapidiv 
depleted.' 

INDUSTRIES  VriTTi  HIGH  JOBLESS  SATES 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1975  black  and 
white  unemployment  about  doubled  in  many 
of  the  indtistries  that  were  already  reeling 
from  the  cimiulatlve  effects  of  recession  and 
infiation.  But  the  automobile  industry  wa.s 
clearly  the  hardest  hit  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1975. 

Between  fourth  quarter  1974  and  first 
quarter  1975,  the  number  of  unemployed 
black  auto  workers  doubled — from  30.(X)0 
to  68,000,  while  the  number  of  unemployed 
white  auto  workers  tripled — from  76.000  to 
210,000.  This  resulted  in  a  doubling  of  the 
imemployment  rate  tor  black  auto  workers 
(from  16.6  to  30.8)  and  a  tripling  of  the  un- 
employment rate  for  white  auto  workers 
(from  7.6  to  22.2),  the  highest  jobless  rates 
tor  black  and  white  workers  In  any  Industry 
for  that  three-month  period.  (See  "Tables  5 
and  6.) 

The  depression-ridden  construction  Indus- 
try bad  the  second  highest  rates  of  unem- 
ployment for  both  black  and  white  workers. 
Since  the  last  quarter  of  1974,  the  number 
oS  tmemployed  black  construction  workers 
increased  by  more  than  76  percent — ^fTom 
80,000  to  163,000,  aa  did  unemployment 
among  white  construction  workers  (from 
518,000  to  930,000).  Thus,  the  jobless  rates 
for  black  cmistructlon  workers  Shot  up  from 
16.8  to  28.2,  while  the  Jobless  rates  for  white 
construction  workers  Jumped  from  9.6  to  18.3 
over  the  last  two  quarters. 

Blacks  apparently  were  also  laid  off  in 
disproportionate  numbers  In  the  apparel  and 
textile  Industries  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1975.  The  number  of  unemployed 
blacks  In  the  textile  Industry,  e.g.,  doubled 
(from  18,000  to  38.000) — ^resulting  In  a 
doubling  of  the  Jobless  rate  for  blacks  froi.i 
10.7  to  22.6.  Likewise,  tmemployment  amoni^ 
blacks  In  tbe  apparel  industry  shot  up  from 
38,000  to  48,000,  bringing  the  jobless  rate  for 
blacks  from  18.6  to  22.7  by  first  qtiarter  1976. 
Similar  unemployment  patterns  occurred 
for  white  workers  In  the  textile  and  apparel 
Industries. 

Unemployment  In  the  food  processing  In- 
dustry, which  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit 
sectors  for  blacks  during  fourth  quarter 
1974.  apparently  leveled  off  during  the  first 
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rniarter  of  1975.  Blacks  e/.periejiced  one  of 
the  smallest  Incieases  In  wnemplovment 
(from  41,000  to  46.000)  and  JobIe.ss'  rates 
(irorn  16.9  to  18.5)  between  the  last  two 
cj'T.Trters  In  the  food  processing  Industry. 

Other  indtutries  In  which  blaclcs  had  two- 
's igit  omcial  imemployent  rates  were  busi- 
i-?s3  services  (13.9),  personal  services  (13.3), 
r-l'il  trade  (13.6).  wholesul3  trade  1 13.1 1 
a.'.fl  prlmory  metals  ( 12.4) . 

L.VEMI'LOi  M£Nr     AMONG     tOV::i;KMENT 
W(OKKERS 

Biit,  v.hile  blacks  were  e.vpoiiencluy  high 
iTvels  oi  unemployment  la  the  private  sector, 
11. cy  were  being  laid  oft  in  disproportionate 
imnibers  In  the  public  sector,  as  well.  T^iis 
viai,  particularly  true  for  blacks  formerly  on 
ff  deral  payrolls. 

between  fourth  quarter  1974  and  first  quar- 
ter 197S,.  the  uaemployment  rate  for  b!ack 
'  <'Versimeuc  workers  at  all  levels  went  from 
<j.7  to  7.0.  but  the  Joblejs  rate  for  black  fed- 
eral government  workers  jumpea  from  5.6  to 
a.O.  Tills  rise  is  due  to  a  sharp  increase  in  job- 
lessness among  black  postal  workers  (from 
5  3  to  8.0)  and  those  formerly  on  other  fed- 
eral payrolls  (from  5.7  to  9.7).  Thus,  black 
poiial  workers,  e.g.,  now  have  jobless  rates 
Jhat  are  four  times  the  jobless  rate  (2.1)  of 
white  postal  workers.  At  the  state  level,  how- 
ever, black  government  workers  continued  to 
experience  the  lowest  jobless  rates  (2.3)  of 
any  group  of  public  employees. 

Black  local  government  workers,  which  was 
on©  of  the  hardest  hit  group  of  public  work- 
ers during  fourth  quarter  1974.  experienced, 
a  decline  in  unemployment  since  that  time. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  black  local  gov- 
ernment workers  dropped  from  11.2  to  6.4. 

Some  of  this  decline  may  be  due  to  the  re- 
hiring and  retention  of  local  government 
workers  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  public 
service  job  slots.  But,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  unemployment  rate  of  black  local 
.government  workers  Is,  nevertheless,  three 
times  the  jobless  rate  (2.3)  for  while  local 
governmeut  workers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

T;ie  unemployment  situation  for  all  Ameri- 
can worker.s.  but  especially  for  blacks,  was 
devastating  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1975.  Even  the  ofBclal  unemployment  figures 
are  at  their  highest  levels  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's.  The  rate  of  inflation 
has  "normalli^d"  at  such  a  high  level  that 
I  he  Bureau  of  I.abor  Statistics  now  estimates 
I  hat  a  family  of  four  needed  $9,200  In  the 
autumn  of  1974  to  maintain  its  lower  stand- 
ard of  living!  And  prices  have  steadily  risen 
.since  then. 

Adult  male  breadwiiniers  are  being  laid  off 
their  jobs  in  virtually  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy at  a  record-setting  pacie  and  are  remain- 
ing out  of  work  for  longer  and  longer  periods 
of  time.  Women  heads  of  households  and 
working  wives  ju-e  being  forced  to  drop  out  or 
itay  out  of  the  labor  force,  at  a  time  when 
their  contribution  to  the  economic  status  of 
the  family  is  most  needed.  And  teenagers, 
especially  blacks,  are  becoming  so  discouraged 
that  thou.sands  of  them  have  given  up  ac- 
tively seeking  work— just  when  their  supple, 
mental  economic  suppoi't  is  vital  to  many 
low-Income  families. 

Yet.  many  public  ofBcials  and  economists 
pje  declaring  that  the  -worst  Is  over."  that 
we  are  "bottonilng  out"  and  "on  the  road  to 
lecovery." 

If  the  nation  is  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
then  past  experience  clearly  Indicates  that 
I  lie  black  community  will  remain  in  a  reces- 
-sion  long  after  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
been  restored  to  prosperity — unless  a  gen- 
uine national  commitment  Is  made  to  im- 
prove the  economic  situation  of  all  Ameri- 
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B'.it.  Instead,  many  analysts  ate  already 
asserting  that  the  economy  ma;  have  to 
stabilize  at  a  six  percent  level  of  i  nemploy- 
ment  in  order  to  avert  a  resurgenc  ;  of  infla- 
tion. They  have  yet  to  Indicate  what  the 
■  tolerable"  official  level  of  mien  ployment 
for  blacks  would  be  at  this  ne\  level  of 
";ull"  employment — 11  or  12  percent? 

It    is    imperative    that    the    prin  : 
forth  at  the  Black  Economic  .Sun 
ing  In  the  fall  of  1974  be  needed 

••There  Is  no  tolerable  level  of 
nient.  One  of  the  success 
economy  or  system  of  government 
ity  to  provide  meaningful  jobs  in 
and  private  sector  at  an  eq-jitable 
quale  wage  for  all  citize'is  who  i 
and  able  to   worl:.  Full  emplovm 
goal."' 

FOOTNOTFS 

'  This  Is  a  seasonally  adju5,tej 
-  It  should  be  noted  that  chan„, 
force,  employment,  and  unemployi 
one  period  to  another  are  net  cha, 
the  actual  changes  which  occurred 
tually  in  excess  of  the  indicated  u«  t 
Thus,  a  decline  of   100,000  in   thi 
employed  may  be  the  result  of  IS 
sons  losing  jobs  and  50,000  persoi 
jobs.  This  is  especially  true  of  th 
whose  attachment  to  the  labor  fo^c 
stable,  e.g.,  women  and  teenaaers. 
of  severe  unemployment,  the  numh  ' 
sons  securing  jobs  will  be  fever  r 
those  losing  jobs. 

•The  National  Urban  longiie  Rts 
partment  in  its  study.  Black  Unein, 
A  Crisis  Situation,  using  data  fron 
reau  of  the  Census  1970  special  C 
ployment  Survey  found  that  while 
unemployment  rate  for  blacks  in  t 
States  was  8.2,  the  unofficial  overt 
the  low  income  areas  of  our  cities  w 
at  23.8.  And.   in  the  low  income 
number  of  these  cities  the  unofRciti 
ployment    rate   for   black   workers 
over   30.0.   See   also   the   work   of 
Bernard  Anderson  at  the  Wharton 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  The  terms  men   and   v\omen   a, 
this  report  rpfer  to  adult  workers 
of  age  or  over.  Teenagers  include 
16-19  years  of  age. 

•■'The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  . 
entrants  into  the  labor  force  as  tho 
who  have  previously  worked  at  a 
job  lasting  two  weeks  or  longer  but 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  befc 
ning  to  look  for  another  job.  New 
are  persons  who  have  never  held  a 
job  which  lasted  at  least  two  weeki 
•The   Black    Economic    Summit 
which  was  held  in  September  1974 
ington,    D.C.,    was    convened    by 
black  national  organizations  and 
develop  an  economic  agenda  for 
community. 
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table  1    computation  of  nul  unof  icial 
unemploymlNT  rate 

INumbefs  in  thousands) 


1st 

quarter   guar 
1974        1- 


TOTAL 

Unoffidal  unemplo^/ed  I  .          10,620  11.44  15  423 

Olficial  unemployed .    4,968  5,6  1  8  283 

Discouraged  worker? -' .    4,316  440  5345 

Part-time  unemployed  1 .    l,236  \',i  3  T  795 

Unofficial  civilian  labor  force" 93,  704  96  0  9  96  497 

Official  civilian  labor  force 89  388  9l'6  9  91' 152 

Discouraged  workers 3 4,316  4^4  0  5' 345 

Unofficial  unemployment  rate ,. .            112  12  0  16  0 

Official  unemployment  rate                 5  6  6  1  9"  1 
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BLACKS* 

Unofficial  unemployed  ...-     2,085 

Official  unemployed '96I 

Discouraged  workers .  904 

Part-time  unemployed...  220 

Unofficial  ci/ilian  labor  force 11,049 

Official  civilian  labor  force 10, 145 

Discour?ged  workers '904 

Unofficial  unemployment  rate. 18. 9 

Cficial  u'lcrrploymen.  late  ....  ..  9.5 

WHITES 

Unofficial  un»iiiploved.           8,433 

Ofncial  unemployed 4|o06 

Discouraged  woikers. 3^412 

Part-time  unemployed.    .  1  015 

Unofficial  civilian  labor  force..  82i655 

Official  c'vllian  labor  force 79,243 

Discouraged  workers 3[412 

Unofticis!  unemployment  rate 10.2 

Ofricial  unemployment  rate 5.1 
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I  Numbers  aie  nol  seasonally  adjusted,  but  are  t  e  original 
unievised  BLSfiguics 

"Discouraged  woriers,"  according  to  NUL  usag 
all  persons  not  in  the  labor  force  who  "want  a  job 
BLS  includes  only  the  subgroup  who  "think  they  c*not 
job.  ^ 

•  This  £f<iup  constitutes  46  percent  of  part-time  .., 
want  full-lime  jobs,  according  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
nomic  Committee  formula. 

«  Blacks  include  other  nonwhites. 


1  wi  rki 


ers  who 
Joint  Ecc- 


Source:  Prepared  by  the  National  Urbfn  leajiid 
D»pai  Inient  from  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 


TABLE    7.     OFFICIAL   UNEMPLOYMENT   RATES 
AI.'D  WHITE  WORKERS  3Y  SEX  AND  AGE 

jPercent  unemployed  of  total  labor  forcel' 


C  F   BLACK 
SI \TUS 


Type  ol  workers 


1st       4t^ 

quarter  quarter 
1974        1974 


™al 5.6  6.1 

Black-.... 9.5  log 

.,W.';ite 5.1  5.5 

Adult  men; 

BLick                           7.3  7.7 

White                    .;....  3.8  3.9 

Mained  men: 

Bfack           4.7  5  0 

White 2.8  3.0 

Aduit  v.oTien ; 

BIsck             ..;.....■.. 8.0  9.6 

White  .. 4.8  5.5 

Teenage  males; 

Black 29.9  34.3 

^  White                . 14.2  15.2 

Teenage  females: 

Black 30.9  38.0 

While 13.6  14.9 


INuiiiber  unemployed  in  thousandsj  > 


Type  of  v.oiker 


1st 

quarter 

1974 


4th 

quarter 

1974 


Total _ 4,968 

Black   961 

White . 4,006 

Adult  men: 

Black : 374 

White 1,698 

Married  men: 

Black..     , 169 

While ... 1,026 

Adult  women; 

Black 334 

White.. : 1,309 

Teenage  males; 

Black _  .  142 

White ::  551 

Teenage  females: 

Blacli 110 

White 449 


5,611 
1,124 
4,487 

399 

1,780 

172 
1,068 

411 
1,564 

169 
612 

144 
531 


•  Numbers  are  not  seasonally  adjusted,  but  are  th 
un'evised  BLS  figures. 
-  Blacks  include  other  nonwhites. 


Source:  Prepared  by  the  National  Urban  League  n 
parlment  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 
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i  o 


1st 

quarter 

1975 


2.952 

!,453 

1,201 

298 

11,443 

10, 242 

1.201 

25.8 

14.2 


12,  470 

6,830 

4,144 

1,496 

85, 054 

80,  910 

4, 144 

14.7 

8.4 


includes 
while 
get  a 


Reseaich 


l3t 

quarter 
1975 


91 
14.2 
8.4 

12.5 
7.1 

9.8 
5.7 

11.3 
8.0 

38.1 
20.3 

41.3 
17.4 


1st 

quarter 

1975 


8,283 
1,453 
6,830 

646 
3,201 

338 
2,061 

481 
2,266 

167 
785 

157 
578 


original, 
Resi  arch  De- 


June  20y  1975 
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TABLE  3.-TYPE  OF  UNEMPLOYED '  AMONG  BLACK  <■ 
WHITE  WORKERS  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  STATUS 

(Percentage  distribution! 


AND      TABLE  5 


•UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
WORKERS  BY  INDUSTRY 

IPercml  «nemployed|' 


1st  quarter      4th  quarter 
1974                1974 

1st  quarter 
1975 

•      Industry 

1st 

quarter 
1974 

4th 

quarter 

1974 

Isl 

quarter 

1975 

T.pt:  i;f  uiieniployed  Black 

White  Black    White  Black 

White 

BLACK  WORKERS- 
Construction 

15.2 

10.0 

9.6 

5.8 

22.0 

10.7 

16.1 

7.6 

10.1 

5.9 

10.3 

5.7 

11.3 

5.2 

5  2 

6.7 

14.3 

8.6 

5.0 

5.4 

6.4 

5.5 

7.0 

4.7 

2.8 

10.1- 
5.1 
4.9 
2  9 

10.4 
5.4 
6.7 
6.2 
8.2 
2.9 
5.8 
3.9 
6.1 
2.7 
4.4 
3.2 
4.7 
4.C 
2.3 
2.2 
2.4 
1.3 
2.9 
1.5 
2.2 

16.6 

11.5 

11.2 

8.7 

15.6 

11.9 

16.9 

10.7 

13.6 

4.5 

11.1 

10.0 

11.3 

5.5 

7.3 

7.8 

9.1 

10.8 

G.4 

6.7 

S.6 

5.3 

5.7 

2.C 

11.2 

9.6 
ii.3 
6.1 
5.1 
7.5 
6.7 
7.2 
8,8 
9.8 
2.9 
5.6 
3.8 
6.1 
3.2 
3.2 
3.6 
4.9 
5.1 
2.7 
2.3 
2.6 
2.2 
2.8 
2.7 
1.7 

Toi,il  unemployed: 

Percent 100 

100     100       100 

too 

100 

28.2 
18  2 

Joblosers 48 

50       43        47 
15       10         15 
25       31         27 
10       16        11 

59 
7 

22 
12 

100 

61 

10 

22 

7 

100 

Durable  goods.... 

Primary  metals 

Automobiles 

Nondurable  goods 

Food 

Textiles 

19.2 

Job  leavers 15 

Reentrants 25 

New  entrants 13 

12.4 
30.8 
16.9 
18  5 

All-ill  men: 

Percent 100 

100     100       100 

22.6 
22.7 

Tianspoitation 

Trade .. 

Wholesale 

Retail . 

Finance 

Private  household  service 

Miscellaneous  service 

Business,  repair 

Personal  service . 

Profe-^sional  service 

Public  administration 

Total  Federal 

Postal  Service 

Other  Federal 

Slate.... 

Local 

WHITE  WORKERS 

Construction 

.Manufacturing 

Durable  goods . 

Primary  metils. 

Automobiles 

Nondurable  goods 

Food 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Transportation 

Trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance 

Private  household  service. 

Miscellaneous  service 

Business,  repair 

Personal  service 

Professional  service...  . 

PuWic  administration 

Total  Federal 

Postal  Service 

Other  Federal 

State.. 

Local . 

9.8 
13.5 

lob  losers 70 

70       69         69 

13          9          13 

15        19          IS 

2          3           2 

80 
5 

12 
3 

100 

79 
8 

12 

1 

100 

Johleavers 11 

Reentrants 16 

New  entrants 2 

13.1 

13.6 

9.2 

4  6 

AdiiU  women: 

Percent. 100 

100      100        100 

8.8 
13.9 
13.3 

6.8 

Joblosers 40 

42        38          41 

19        14          18 

35        38          37 

4        10           4 

50 

12 

31 

8 

100 

53 

12 

3? 

2 

100 

Jobleavers 18 

Reentrants 31 

New  entrants 11 

7.5 
9.0 
8.0 
9.7 
2.3 
6.4 

Tti-nagB  males: 

Percent 100 

100      100        100 

Ji..b '.osers. 31 

Joi)  leavers 13 

R'.^entrants 27 

New  entrants 29 

33       20         29 
13         f.         15 
29        37          29 
25        37          27 

3') 

31 
29 

41 

9 

25 

25 

19.; 
"•^ 

^•5 

22.2 
ll.C 

T6'!iiat;e  females: 

Percent 100 

100    100     too 

100 

21 

4 

29 

46 

100 

24 
12 
.30 
34 

Joblosers       13 

23        15          14 
14          5          15 
27        3b          2/ 
37        47          44 

10.5 
16.5 
18.0 
5.4 
8.1 
5.3 

Jobleavers 18 

Reentrant*. 31 

Ntiw  eiilraills 38 

■  Numbers  are  not  seasonally  adjusted.  !>ut  a<«  the  original 
un.evised  BLS  figures. 

Blacks  include  other  nonwhite. 

Source:  Prepared  by  the  National  li\ii.w  league  Ru^,  Tch 
l>H|iarliiipi\t  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sl3tir.tic»  d^U. 

TAtJLE  4.-  PERCENT  LONG-TERM  UNEMPlOYtO  OF  TOTAL 
UNEMPLOYED  AMONG  BLACK  Af.D  WHiTF  WORKERS  BY 
SEX  AND  AGE  STATUS 

■Percent  long-term  unemployed) ' 

8.7 
4.3 
6.0 
4.6 
7.5 
6.6 
3.3 
2.9 
3.5 
2.1 
4.1 
2.5 
2.3 
1 

Duration  of 
unemployment 


1st  quarter    4th  quarter 
1974  1974 


1st  quarter 
1975 


15  weeks  or  more: 

Total 18.4 

Black! 21.5 

White 17.7 

Adult  men: 

Black 27.0 

White 20.7 

Adult  women: 

Black 17.8 

White 16.2 

Teenage  males: 

Black 18.7 

White 15.8 

Teenage  females: 

Black 17.5 

White _  12.9 

27  weeks  or  mora: 

Total 6.8 

Black' .     rr 

White &6 

Adult  men: 

Black ^  1.0 

White 8.6 

Adult  women: 

Black _;  7.9 

White „  5.4 

Teenage  males: 

Black 4.7 

White 4.9 

Teenage  females: 

Black 8.2 

White 4.5 


17.8 

22.0 
16.8 

24.9 
20.2 

19.2 
16.8 

22.9 
11.5 

20.8 
11.3 


7.1 


'  Numbers  are  not  seasonally  adjusted,  but  are  the  origina 
unrevised  BLS  figures. 
>  Blacks  includes  other  nonwhites. 

Source:  Prepared  by  the  National  Urban  League  Research 
Department  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 


24.7 


29.0 
23.5 

31.1 
26.1 

26.9 
22.7 

25.9 
21.7 

29.9 
18.0 


8.7 


TABLE 


-NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
WORKERS  BY  INDUSTRY 


INumbe's  in  thousandsl 


Industry 


9.3 
6.S 

13.8 
9.S 


11.1 
8.2 

11.3 
9.5 


7.1 

6.Z 

10.2 
8.7 

6.3 
2.0 

13.1 

>4.7 

6.0 
2.9 

11.4 
3.8 

'  Numbers  ara  Mrt  seasonally  adjusted,  but  are  the  original, 
'iiuevised  BLS  figures. 

Blacks  include  other  nonwhites. 

Source:  Prepared  by  tha  National  Urban  League  Research 
0  'I'.ii  in)p„i  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Latwr  Statistics  data. 


BLACK  WORKERi 

Total  unemployed.. 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Primary  metals.. 

Automobiles 

Nondurable  goods 

Food. 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Tianspoitation , 

Trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance. 

Private  household  service.. 

Miscellaneous  service 

Business,  repair 

Personal  service 

Professional  service... 

Public  administration 

Total  Federal... 

Postal  Service 

Other  Federal 

State 

Local 


1st 

quarter 
1974 


843 

"IT 

255 

139 
13 
45 

116 
40 
12 
23 
41 

146 
14 

132 
20 
30 

189 
39 
33 

105 

37 

29 

9 

2U 

4 

i 


4Ui 

quarter 
1974 


940 


1st 

quarter 
1975 


1,292 


88 

294 

161 
19 
30 

133 

.    41 

18 

28 

30 

176 
24 

151 
21 
38 

224 
27 
41 

135 
47 
23 
7 
16 
■/ 
21 


153 

452 

267 
26 
58 

184 
46 
38 
48 
67 

208 
36 

172 
37 
24 

256 
39 
48 

149 
53 
39 
13 
26 
2 
U 


Industry 


1st  4th 

quarter       quarts 

1974  1974 


Isl 

quarter 

197i 


K  18' 


518 

9.<M 

m 

2.24S 

7?0 

1.  348 

f.l 

1!!» 

70 

210 

i'.3 

897 

115 

172 

60 

121 

111 

219 

IS? 

284 

966 

1.370 

117 

166 

849 

1.203 

141 

191 

?8 

53 

737 

949 

128 

206 

Ul 

141 

39? 

483 

9fi 

120 

51 

f-J 

12 

12 

39 

55 

19 

18 

?.4 

39 

WHITE  WORKERS 

Total  unemployed.  3.593         ■>.  9^4 

Cortstruction .  530 

Manufacturing .  1.001 

Durable  goods .  574 

Primary  metals. .  35 

Automobiles 101 

Nondurable  goods 426 

Food. 112 

Textiles ..  52 

Apparel 100 

Tiansportation ISl 

Trade 93J 

Wholesale 125 

Retail -  810 

Finance. 119 

Private  household  service  .  42 

Miscellaneous  service 632 

Business,  repair 123 

Personal  service    92 

Professional  service...  322 

PuMic  administration 8(i 

Total  Federal -15 

Postal  Service...  f 

Other  Federal 38 

Slate 11 

Local.... 30 


Source:  Prepared  by  the  National  Urban  Leapue  Researcii 
Department  from  the  U.S.  Buieau  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 

Black     Unemployment     Reache.s     RF.criRo 

Levf.l    During    4th    Qi'artts,    1974 

highlights 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974.  the 
official  tmemployment  rate  for  blacks  ro.se 
to  10.9 — their  highest  qtiarterly  rate  in  10 
years,  while  the  number  of  unemp'.oj-ed 
black  reached  1.1  mtlUon — the  highest  miiu- 
ber  of  jobless  blacks  ever  recorded  t)y  tjie 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

According  to  the  NUL  Hidden  Unemploy- 
ment Index,  vwhich  takes  into  account  itie 
discouraged  workers,  the  actual  uuciuploy- 
ment  rate  for  blacks  during  the  last  three 
mouths  of  1974  was  21.0 — about  double  the 
official  rate  for  blacks.  And  the  actual  un- 
employment rate  for  whites  during  the  la.-it 
quarter  was  10.7 — also  double  the  ofticial  job- 
less rate  for  whites. 

Ix>cal  governments  have  i>een  layuig  oiT 
black  workers  in  disproportionate  numbers. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  black  local  gov- 
ernment workers  during  the  fourth  quart«>r 
with  11.2 — more  than  six  times  the  Jobles.s 
rate  of  1.7  for  white  local  government 
workers. 

Blacks  had  their  highest  jobless  rates  In 
the  food  processing  (16.9)  and  construction 
(16.6)  industries,  followed  by  the  auto  (16.6 > 
and  apparel  (13.6)  Industries.  White  work- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  had  their  highest 
Jobless  rates  In  the  apparel  (9.8)  and  con- 
struction (9.6)  industries,  followed  by  the 
auto  (7.5)  and  food  processing  (7.2»  indus- 
tries. 

Black  teenagers  with  a  jobless  rate  of  36.0 
had  the  highest  unemoloyment  rate  of  all 
groups  of  workers  over  this  period.  But  black 
women,  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  9.6, 
bad  the  highest  rate  among  all  adult  work- 
ers, followed  by  black  men  with  a  rate  of 
7.7.  White  adult  women  and  adult  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  jobless  rates  of  5.5  antf 
3.9,  respectively. 

Adult  black  men.  liowever.  was  the  group 
most  affected  by  Job  layoffs.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  black  men  who  were 
unemployed  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1974  bad  lost  their  jobs,  compared  to  38  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  adult  black  women. 

But  the  majority  (57  percent)  of  the  black 
unemployed — 640,000  in  number — were  In- 
eligible for  unemployment  Insurance  be- 
cause their  unemployment  did  not  result 
from  direct  Job  layoffs — an  essential  quali- 
fication for  Jobless  benefits. 

RECORD  ITNXMPLOTMENT 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974,  an  ad- 
ditional 7'J.OOO  black  workers  Itecaine  unein- 
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ployed,  brtnglng  the  total  number  to  1.1 
million — the  highest  ofiScladly  recorded  num- 
ber of  jobless  blacks  In  any  quarter  since 
1934 — when  the  Bureau  at  Labor  Statistics 
began  to  record  unemployment  by  race. 

At  the  same  time,  the  black  unemployment 
rate  rose  to  10.9  during  the  October-Decem- 
ber quarter  of  1974,  the  highest  official  rate 
ot  unemployment  reached  by  blacks  nation- 
ally in  any  quarter  in  the  last  10  years  and 
the  highest  fourth  quarter  rate  since  the 
1061  recession,  when  It  was  10.8.  Thus,  at  the 
close  of  1974,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
black  workers  continued  to  be  twice  that  of 
white  workers  (5.5) . 

In  addition  to  those  without  Jobs,  the 
number  of  black  workers  who  wanted  to  work 
full-time,  but  could  only  get  part-time  Jobs, 
increased  by  75.000  over  the  year,  bringing 
the  total  number  well  over  half  a  DiUIion  to- 
ward the  end  of  1974. 

HIDDCK  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Although  these  ofticlal  jobless  rates  Icr 
blacks  are  already  at  record  levels,  they  still 
imderstate  the  actual  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  country.  For  the  official 
definition  of  "unemployed"  excludes  such 
"hidden  unemployeU"  as  dl.^couraged  work- 
ers (I.e..  those  who  want  a  Job  nQ,w  but  are 
no  longer  actively  seeking)  and  the  part-time 
workers  who  want  full-time  Jobs.  In  order 
to  derive  a  more  reliable  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  unemployment,  the  National  Urban 
League  developed  a  Hidden  Unemployment 
Index,  that  Incorporates  both  groups.  Ac- 
cording to  the  NUL  Hidden  Unemployment 
Index,  the  actual  unemployment  rate  for 
blacks  din-lng  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974 
was  21.0,  Just  about  double  the  official  rates. 
Thus,  a  minimum  of  one  out  of  every  five 
black  workers  was  une.'iiployed  at  the  close 
of  1671 — ^and  this  fi:iure  was  much  higher  in 
urba:i  poverty  areas. 

HABO-HIT    GKOUPS 

Among  those  hardest  hit  by  the  sharp  rise 
m  unemployment  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1974  were  black  workers  in  poverty  sections 
of  urban  areas,  where  half  of  the  metropoll- 
tan  area  unemployed  block  workers  live.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  1974,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  blacks  In  these  poverty 
areas  soared  to  14.3  from  a  rate  of  10.5  a  year 
ago. 

The  already  deplorable  employment  situa- 
tion of  black  teenagers  worsened.  Well  over 
one-third  (3d  percent)  of  the  black  teenagers 
in  the  labor  force  were  witbout  Jobs  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1974. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  (70  per- 
cent) of  the  black  unemployed  are  adtUts. 
And  among  the  adult  workers,  black  women 
had  the  highest  Joble9B  rate  (9.6).  Black 
adult  men  bad  the  second  highest  rate  (7.7) 
and  white  women  were  next  with  (5.5) .  wbOe 
white  adult  men  bad  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rate  (3.9).  Even  black  married  men. 
usually  considered  one  of  the  most  stable 
segments  of  the  labor  force,  had  a  higher 
\uiMnployiaent  rate  (6.0)  than  all  adult 
white  men  (3,9) .  (Table  1) 

LONC-TEKM   rNEMPLOTMKNT 

Not  only  were  more  black  workers  without 
jobs  In  the  last  quarter  of  1974,  but  more 
black  workers  were  unemployed  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  Between  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1974.  the  number  of  black  work- 
ers out  of  work  for  three  months  or  more 
Increased  by  76,000.  while  the  number  who 
had  been  unemployed  for  half  a  year  or  more 
Increased  by  35.000.  (Table  3) 

JOB   I.ATOrFS    ON    THK   RISE 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1974.  the 
number  of  imen^loyed  black  workers  laid  oS 
the  job  Increased  by  148.000 — bringing  th« 
total  ntmiber  of  black  Job  losers  to  haU  a 
million.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  all  unem- 
ployed blacks  who  were  laid  oS  Jumped  from 
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fer 


S2  percent  In  the  previous 
percent. 

Most  of  this  increase  in  Job 
among  adult  black  men.  Two- 
cent)    of  the  unemployed  adult 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
laid  off  their  Jobs,  compared 
of  the  adult  black  women,  20 
teenage  black  males  and  15 
teenage  black  fema'.ts.  Thus 
number-s  of   black   male   breadjv 
laid  off  their  Jobs  toward  the 
(Table  3) 

INELIGIBI.KS  FOR  .IcrLL.s.S  ECJ 

Contrary  to  the  popular  misco 
most  unemployed  worliers  recc 
ment  insurance  (  UI ) .  only 
been  iPld  oR   their  jvob?  can 

But    most    unemployed    wor 
black  or  white,  haci  not  been 
jobs.   They   were   eiihor   ente 
force  for  the  first  time  (such 
and    stvidents),    reentering    th< 
(such  as  housewives  returniiig 
labor  force)  cr  had  quit  their  j< 
the    number   of    the.-e    other 
employed  workers  declined  cli;ri 
quarter,  they  still  made  up  the 
percent)   of  nil  uncinployed 
but  could  not  receive  .'oblc 
at  the    close  of  1974.  2"6  millioi 
white  workers  and  C 20.000  iiner 
workers  were  forced  to  depend 
erosity  of  relatives  and  friends 
assistance  because  they  wore 
supposedly  available  to  mcit 
ployed.  It  ij-lmperati.e  that,  al 
deepening  recession.  Jobless 
panded  to  cover  more  ot  tiie 
eligible   groups  of   -.ineniploye 
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AUhough   the   media  has   u 
focused  on  the  high  Jobless  rat 
structlon  and  auto   Industries, 
their  highest  unemployment 
food  processing.  And  larger  n 
workers  are  unemployed  in  the 
Ing  industry  with  41,000  Joblesi 
In    the    auto    industry    with 
blacks.  Even  larger  numbers 
unemployed  in  the  constructic^i 
86,000 — and  the  unemploymen 
very  severe  (16.6) . 

Among  white  worker.s, 
the  apparel  industry  with  a 
workers  of  9.8  outranks  tl'.e 
dustry  with  a  white  rate  of  7.1 
And  the  110,000  unemployed 
In  the  apparel  Industry  exceed 
employed  white  workers  in  the 

The  apparel  Industry  is  also 
plo3rmcnt  rate  Industry  for 
of  13.6  and  food  processing 
ployment  rate  of  7.2  for  its 
Thus,  the  food  processing  and 
tries  across  the  nation  have 
by  the  ctirrent  recession  and 
a    much    greater    e.xtent    t: 
publicized. 

„  The  steepest  rise  in 
has  occurred  in  the  automobile 
year   ago   during    the    onset 
crisis,  the  black  unemploymeni 
industry  was  3.8  while  today 
the  same  period  of  time,  the 
risen  from  1.9  to  7.5.  Other 
with  high  Jobless  rates  for 
during  the  last  quarter  of  197^ 
trade    (11.3),   personal   services 
tiles  (10.7)  and  wholesale  trad( 
bles  4  &  5) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG 

Although  blacks  make  up 
Of  all  government  workers, 
about  one-third  of  all  unempf>yed 
ment  workers.  While  the  unem; 
for  \*hlte  government  workers 
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about  two  percent  between  the 
fourth  quarters  of  1974.  the  Jobl  !ss 
all  black  government  workers  rofe 
to  6.7. 

But  black  government  workers 
level  have  been  the  hardest  hit 
ernment  workers.  While  the 
rate  for  white  local  government 
mained  unchanged  at  1.7  betw 
two  quarters  of  1974,  the 
for  black  local  government 
from  7.1   to  IT. 2 — more  than  six 
Jobless  rate  for  whites. 

Moreover,  although  black 
12  percent  of  all  local  governni^it 
in  the  labor  force,  they  made 
percent)  of  ?U  local  government 
were  unemployed  during  the  fou 
of  1974 — up  from  38  percent  durli|g 
quarter  of  1974. 

Black   unemployiuent  at  the 
state   levels,  however,  v/as  not 
it  was  at  the  local  level.  Black 
eis  had  a  jobless  rate  5.C — about 
2.6   jobless   rate   for  white   federjil 
And  thy  black  tnsemployment 
est  at  the  state  level — 2.6  for  all 
Rovcriunent  worker.';,  about  equal 
Itso  lutc  lor  v.lilte  state  governme|i 

POUCV    LMPMCATIONS 

I  he    employment   sitUHtion   of 
\\oiker  is  ciitical  and  unemployni 
for  the  early  part  of  1975  indica 
situation    is    continuing   to 
ready  indications  are  tiiat  it  ma  ' 
be  a.s  severe  as  it  was  during  the 
of  the  30"s.  Ira  Reid,  research 
National  Urbrai  league  at  that 
on  a  survey  of  cities  across  the 
mated  that  750,000  black  wor 
of  work  at  the  end  of  1931  and 
a  half  million  blacks  were  out 
the  end  of  1932.  Even  using  the 
tial  delinlticn  of  unemployment, 
employed  workers  have  alre.idy  e; 
million  mark. 

Many  policy  implications  sten 
analy.=l;i  of  the  data.  Black  worker  5 
disproportionately    laid    off    thel 
local  governments  at  a  time  whet 
has  passed  legislation  expanding 
ber  of  public  Jobs  at  the  local 
we  have  found,  almost  half  of 
v. ho  had  previously  been  employed 
government  are  now  out  of  worl 
they  should  get  their  fair  share 
public    employment    Jobs    when 
handed  out.  Based  also  on  the 
blacks    among    the    long-term 
they  also  deserve  special 
these  .slots  are  filled.  Yet  it  Is 
dent  that  many  of  these  new 
jobs  are  not  going  to  the  long-' 
ployed,     blacks     and     other 
groups.  Thus,  tliey  will  once  agalz 
equal  employment  opportunities 
firmative  action  commitments 
In  both  the  public  and  private 

Even  more  serious,  perhaps,  are 
wUl   not  be  helped  at  all   by 
presently  proposed.  We  are 
unemployed,  and  this  affects  blacks 
larly,  who  have  virtually  no  Job 
who  have  been  out  of  the  labor 
a  time  and  who  are  now  again 
find   work.   They   make   up 
the  black  unemployed  and  yet 
eligible  for  the  benefits  under  the 
ment  insurance  program  nor  ar( 
glble  for  the  newly  created  Jobs, 
are  the   workers   least   likely  to 
cushion  to  fall  back  on.  Partlcul 
who  have  never  worked,  are  loslnj : 
able  years  of  experience  needed 
In  the  world  of  work. 
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NOTES 

(a)  The  numbers  of  unemployet  and  rates 
of  unemployment  generally  used  in  this  re- 
port are  from  the  oSteiMl  number   and  rates 
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provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  In  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  only  those  people 
are  considered  unemployed  who  did  not  work 
during  the  survey  week  and  who  actively 
searched  for  work  within  the  four  week  pe- 
riod   preceding   the   survey    and    who   were 
available   for    work    (except    for   temporary 
iliness)    during  that  week.  Those  workers, 
ready  and  willing  to  work,  who  had  become 
discoMraged  by  their  Inability  to  find  a  Job 
or  who  lacked  the  means  to  look,  are  not 
included.  These  numbers,  therefore,  under- 
estimate the  true  extent  of  unemployment, 
(b)  In  the  NUL  Hidden  Unemployment  In- 
dex, we  seek  to  correct  this  deficiency.  Based 
on  a  formula  developed  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, we  take  into  consideration  both  the 
"discouraged  workers"  and  those  who  work 
part-time   for    economic   reasons.    For    the 
number  of  "discotuaged  workers"  we  refer 
to  those  persons  not  In  the  labor  force  who 
Indicated  that  they  "want  a  Job  now."  Of- 
ficial data  in  a  1070  survey  of  low  income 
areas  show  that  of  those  black  workers  not 
in  the  labor  force  who  Indicate  some  desire 
for  a  Job.  only  about  two  fifths  say  they 
want  a  Job  now.  The  figure  for  "discouraged 
workers"  is  added  to  both  the  official  labor 
force  number  and  to  the  numl>er  of  officially 
unemployed.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  part- 
time  for  "economic"  reasons  are  mcluded  to 
represent  the   amount  of  employment  lost 
by  them.  The  part-time  workers  are  already 
considered  In  the  official  labor  force  figures 
and  are,  therefore,  added  only  to  the  figures 
for  the  unemployed.  The  new  rate  of  index 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  new  total  for  the 
unemployed  by  the  new  total  for  the  civilian 
labor  force. 

(c)  In  addition  to  recording  the  actual 
data,  BLS  adjusts  its  statistics  to  eliminate 
fitictuatlons  due  to  seasonal  factors.  Because 
we  are  Interested  In  examining  trends  In  the 
actual  number  of  unemployed  people,  re- 
gardless of  the  reasons  for  their  unemploy- 
ment. Rud  because  the  seasonally  adjtuted 
data  are  subject  to  repeated  revisions.  It  is 
our  policy  to  use  the  original,  unrevised  sta- 
tistics. Therefore,  numbers  and  rates  used 
throughout  this  report,  for  example,  will  re- 
nect  the  unrevised.  actual  figures  for  the  un- 
employed, not  those  which  have  been  Im- 
puted to  conform  to  seasonal  factors  estab- 
lished by  past  experience.  The  unadjusted 
figures  may  be  lower  or  higher  than  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  numbers  of  rates  which  are 
generally  quoted  by  the  media. 

(d)  Since  employment  and  unemployment 
statistics  on  blacks,  distinguished  from  other 
nonwhites.  are  not  generally  available  from 
BLS  for  purposes  of  analysis,  data  In  this 
report,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  for 
blacks  and  other  races  (American  Indians 
Japanese,  Chtaese,  FUlplnos,  Koreans,  etc.) 
Usually,  BLS  data  Include  Spanish -Ameri- 
cans in  the  statistics  for  whites. 

TABLE  1  -UNEMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  OF  BLACK  ANO  WHITE 
WORKERS  BY  SEX  ANO  AGE  STATUS  FOR  SELECTED 
QUARTERS 

{Percent  unemployedl 
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Ty|,es  of  workers 


4«i  3d  4fh 

quarter     quarter     quarter 

1973         1974         1974 


Total 4  4 

Black 7"o 

White "II 40 

Ailiilt  men: 

Black 4  g 

White. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"  25 

Married  men: 

Black 3  4 

While Illllllllir"  19 

A.i!:it  women: 

Black 7  7 

White V.'.'.""'.  10 


5.5 

10.0 

5.0 

6.2 
3.1 

3.9 
2.1 

B.6 
5.4 


6.1 
16.9 
5.5 

7.7 
3.9 

5.0 
3.0 

9.6 
S.S 


Types  of  workers 


4tli  3d  4tli 

quarter     quarter     quarter 

1973         1974         1974 


Teenage  males: 

£'»<:> 25.7  30.5 

.,White -  12.8  12.4 

Teenage  females: 

Black 30.5  33.8 

,  Whi'e  .-- ...  12.5  14.7 

Unemployed  numbers (thousatKfs): 

Total 3,958  5,ji5 

Black 806  1.051 

White 3,152  4,063 

Percent  black 20.4  20.6 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

TABLE  2.  -  IGNR-TERM  UNEMPLOYED  AS  PERCENT  Of  TOTAL 
UNEMPLOYED  FOR  BLACK  ANO  WHITE  WORKERS  BY  SEX 
AND  AUE  STATUS  FOR  SELECTED  QUARTERS 

IPercen!  unemployed! 


Dii.atloii  of  unemployment 


IS  wet!.":  or  more: 
EoUL.  

Black. 

While 

Adull  men: 

Black  

White 

Adult  women: 

Black 

White 

Teenage  males: 

Black 

White 

Teenage  females: 

Black 

White '... 

27  v;eeks  or  more: 

Total 

Black 

White 

A<lult  men: 

Black 

White ... 

A'lult  women: 

Black 

White. 

Tr-enage  males: 

Black 

White 

Teenage  females: 

Black. 

White 


4ttl 

quarter 

1973 

3d 

quarter 

1974 

4lh 

quarter 

1974 

17.0 
21.1 
15.9 

16.2 
15.9 
16.3 

17.8 
22.0 
16.8 

31.4 
20.6 

20.6 
24.2 

24.9 
20.2 

18.2 
15.8 

15.0 
15.6 

19.2 
16.8 

15.3 
10.6 

15.2 
7.8 

22.9 
11.5 

12.6 
10.1 

9.0 

7.6 

20.8 
11.3 

7.4 
8.9 
7.0 

7.4 
7.5 
7.4 

7.1 
9.3 

6.5 

14.0 
10.5 

12.6 
12.9 

13.8 
9.5 

9.3 
6.4 

6.9 
6.2 

7.1 
6.2 

2.7 
3.2 

4.8 

2.6 

6.3 
2.0 

3.0 
3.6 

2.5 
2.1 

6.0 
2.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

TABLE  3     TYPE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  BY  RACE,  SEX 
AND  AGE  STATUS,  4TH  QUARTER  1974 

[Numbers  in  thousandsl 


Black 


Whili 


Adult  men. 399 

Peicent I.II.'."I"I  100 

Job  losers gg 

Job  leavers I.".  9 

Re-entrants 19 

New  entrants I."  3 

Adult  women .  410 

Percant l.llllllll"  luo 

Job  losers 38 

Job  leavers "  14 

Re-entrants '.."  3g 

New  entrants H  10 

Tecnape  males igg 

Percent '.'.'.'..'...  106 

Job  losers HH  20 

Job  leavers "  g 

Re-entrants 37 

New  entrants .,.11  37 

Teenage  female 144 

Percent '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  100 

Job  losers 15 

Job  leavers 5 

Re-entrants 35 

New  entrants 46 


1,779 

100 

69 

13 

16 

2 

1,564 

100 

41 

18 

37 

4 

612 

100 

29 

15 

29 

27 

532 

100 

14 

15 

27 

44 


UBLf  4  -ONEMPIOYMENT  RATES  OF  WORKERS  FOR  S£. 
LECTEO  QUARTERS  BY  INDUSTRY  ANO  RACE 


34.3 
15.2 

38.0 
14.9 

5.611 

1,123 

4,487 

^.0 


Industry 


4th         4th  3d  4th 

quarter  quarter  qhnrter    quarter 

1969        1973        1974         1974 


Source: 
Statistics. 


U.S.    Department  of   Labor,   Bureau  o(     Labor 


BLACK  WORKERS 

Construction. 1 6.2 

Manufacturing 5.0 

Durable  goods 5.0 

Primar  y  metals 1.7 

Automobiles 3  9 

Nondurable  goods 5.0 

Food 4.8 

Teitiles .  4.9 

Apparel 7.0 

Transportatran 3.9 

Trade 6.5 

Wholesale 7  4 

RMail C.3 

FinincB 2.4 

Private  household  service. .  4.  n 

Miscellaneous  service 5. 1 

Business,  repair ;..,  4.5 

Personal  service 7.3 

Professional  service...  .  4  2 

PuWie  administration 3.  g 

Total  Federal 3.8 

Postal  Service 3.1 

Other  Federal 4.3 

State 3  6 

Local. 4.0 

WHITE  WORKtRS 

Construction  a.  3 

Manufacturing ..  .  3.,? 

Durable  goods 3.0 

Primary  metals 2.1 

Automobiles Z.5 

Nondurable  goods 3  b 

Food 4.3 

Textiles 4.4 

Apparel 6.0 

Transportation .  2.0 

Trade 3.0 

Wholesale 2.2 

Retail 3.2 

FlMMKO 1  9 

Privalo  househiil'd'  service' '  2.3 

Miscellaneous  service 2. 0 

Bwiness,  repair ..  3.0 

PorsoMl  service 3.3 

Piofessional  service 1.3 

PuMic  Administration...  1.9 

Total  Federal 2.0 

Postal  Service 9 

OtherFederal 2.5 

State 1.3 

Local 1.9 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Lat)ci  Statistics 

TABLE  5.-  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED   WORKERS  FOR  SE- 
LECTED QUARTERS  BY  INDUSTRY  ANO  RACE 


10.3 

13.6 

icr. 

6.5 

8.6 

11.5 

5.8 

7.7 

11.2 

2.3 

3.0 

8.7 

3.8 

12.4 

15  6 

7.3 

9.8 

11.9 

8.7 

13.1 

16.9 

3.4 

12.7 

10  7 

10.4 

11.7 

13.6 

3.0 

4.4 

«.S 

8.8 

10.9 

11. 1 

3.5 

12.2 

10  0 

9.8 

10.7 

11.3 

4.8  . 

4.4 

5.5 

S.7 

5.7 

7  3 

6.7 

7.6 

7.8 

9.9 

7.4 

9  1 

6.2 

6.7 

10.8 

6.(t 

7.0 

6.4 

5.3 

5.3 

6.7 

4.6 

4.8 

5.6. 

3.1 

2.0 

5.J 

5.3 

5.9 

5.7 

7.0 

3.0 

2.6 

6.8 

7.1 

11.2 

G.l 

6.1 

9.6 

3.0 

4.7 

6.3 

3.3 

4.3 

6.1 

3.4 

2.9 

hi 

1.9 

6.5 

7.5 

4.0 

b.4 

6.7 

4.5 

6.2 

7.2 

3  8 

5.8 

8.8 

E.0 

9.5 

9.8 

2.6 

2.7 

2.9 

4.2 

5.3 

5.6 

2.9 

14 

3.8 

4.5 

5.7 

6.1 

2.7 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6 

4.5 

3.2 

2.9 

4.2 

3.S 

4.3 

S.4 

4.9 

4.7 

5.0 

5.1 

2.0 

3.6 

2.7 

2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

2.6 

.6 

1.1 

2.2 

3  1 

2.4 

2.' 

2.2 

1.6 

2.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

{Numbers  in  thousands) 


Industry 


4th 
quar- 
ter. 
1969 


BLACK  WORKERS 

Total  unemployed 451 

Construction 32 

Mamifacturing 116 

Durablegoods 68 

Primary  metals 3 

Automobiles 6 

Nondurable  goods 48 

Food 12 

Textiles.... 6 

Apparel 13 

Transportation 21 

Trade 75 

Wholesale 15 

IMail 62 

Finance 6 

Private  household  service..  32 

Miscellaneous  service 121 

Business,  repiar 10 

Personal  service 32 

Professional  service 68 

Public  administration 22 

Total  Federal 14 

Postal  Service 4 

Other  Fedarat 10 

State 1 

Local fi 


4lh 
quar- 
ter. 
1973 


671 


3rd 
quar- 
ter. 
1974 


819 


4tll 
quar- 
ter. 
1974 


940 


56 

70 

86 

l(i5 

224 

794 

83 

112 

161 

4 

6 

19 

8 

27 

30 

81 

111 

133 

29 

30 

41 

6 

24 

III 

•if 

26 

28 

20 

30 

30 

127 

lb7 

176 

8 

29 

74 

118 

137 

151 

1/ 

17 

71 

34 

30 

.38 

188 

221 

224 

28 

22 

27 

24 

25 

41 

121 

148 

135 

38 

38 

47 

21 

20 

73 

S 

2 

7 

16 

18 

16 

6 

2 

7 

1« 

U 

21 
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TWLE  5— NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  FOR  SE- 
LECTED QUARTERS  BV  INDUSTRY  AND  RACE— Con. 

4th  4th  3rd  4ni 

quar-  quar-  quar-  quar- 

lef,  Ur,  ler,  ter, 

I'Justry                       1B69  1973  1974  197^ 

White  workers 

Total  unewploytd I.92S     2,762     3,494       3,994 

Cointrucliofl 196  326  349  518 

Manufacturinc C31  703  933  1.233 

Ourableaood* 355  384  510  720 

Pfima»y«etali 22  39  34  £3 

AutoKMbilM 26  20  68  76 

Nondurablifoods 276  318  422  513 

Food 67  76  101  115 

Textilw 38  31  45  66 

,     Appartl 75  74  115  111 

TrMsportatioH ^^ 99  129  143  152 

TfJ*.-  -.- *^*        ^        M6  966 

Wholesalt 54  92         109  117 

^Relail 370  609  787  849 

B"»nee 67  115  130  141 

Private  household  sorvica..  27  38  44  28 

MileellaneousierviM 334  563  816  737 

BusinMs.rqpair 67  109  144  128 

PtnonalMivice 70  99  112  112 

Professional  servict 149  279  486  397 

Public  adiiitaittrattoa 74  to  76  9S 

Total  Federal 41  43  40  51 

PoslalSarvlce 5  3  6  12 

Other  Federal 35  39  33  39 

SUte 7  15  10  19 

Local 25  22  25  24 

Source :  U.S.  Deiurtment  of  Labor,  Bureiu  of  Labor  SUtistics. 

COMMISSIONER  8HISKIN  TESTIFIES 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Presldeot,  on 
June  6  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
received  testimony  from  Dr.  Julius  Shis- 
kln.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
on  employment  and  unemployment  in 
May.  The  candor  of  Dr.  Shiskin's  testi- 
mony cast  light  on  the  real  meaning  of 
the  increasingly  bleak  imemployment 
situation  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  morning  of  the  hearing,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— BLS— re- 
leased the  May  labor  force  figures.  They 
showed  a  continued  increase  in  the  un- 
employment rate  for  last  month — specif- 
ically a  jump  from  8.9  to  9.2  percent.  Dr. 
Shiskln  testified: 

The  unemployment  situation  continues  to 
b«  •ztremely  serious,  with  more  than  8.5 
million  \memployed — tbe  bigheat  level  since 
before  World  War  H. 

Unemployment  was  up  amongst  black 
women.,  white  men,  and  teenagers.  The 
average  Job-search  is  up  half  a  week  to 
13.4  weeks. 

Shiskln  added: 

It  ataould  be  recognized  that  when  a  re- 
cession has  reached  bottom  and  during  the 
MTly  stages  of  recovery,  tbe  economy  is  atill 
iterating  at  a  relatively  depressed  leveL 
lATge  numbers  of  people  are  unemployed, 
much  Industrial  edacity  is  underutilized, 
and  Income  and  consumption  are  low. 

Some  employment  statistics  that  tend 
to  coincide  with  or  marginally  lead  cy- 
clical troughs  were  up  last  month  sug- 
gesting that  perhaps,  as  President  Fbrd 
has  put  it.  the  economy  is  "bottoming 
out."  But  Dr.  Sliiskin  quickly  warned 
that — 

I  would  not  base  major  policy  on  it  .  .  . 
I  would  wait  a  few  months  to  see  if  those 
Increases  continue. 

Among  the  early  indicators  are  the 
BLS'  new  diffusion  index  at  Industrial 
emplojrment.  Initial  claims  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  and  involuntary 
part-time  workers. 


30) 
adjusti  lent 


esti:  lates 


adjust  nent 


Employment  for  May  was 
in  certain  selected  Industr^s 
major  gain  was  In  the 
tor  where  there  was  a 
justed  increase  of  about 

ers.    But    seasonal    

niques  are  less  reliable  for 
Dr.  Shiskln  observed. 

tinued  to  decline  In   , 

manufacturing  even  though 
an  hicrease  in  employment 
mobile  industry. 

Dr.  Shiskin  predicted  it 
"very    rough    summer    for 
youth,"  noting  about  4.2 
pected  to  enter  the  labor  . 
for  temporary  employment 

On  another  front,   Dr 
iie  committee  that  BLS 
$1  tariff  increase  on  a  baiTC 
•result  in  a   2 '2 -cent 
pump  price  of  gasoline.  Hi 
has    not   undertaken    to 
tariff     increase     witli 
though  CRS  has  done 
question. 

The    committee    discussec 
Shiskin  the  seasonal 
ods  used  by  the  BLS.  Dr. 
out  that  next  month's   __. 
figures  will  understate  true 
ment,  because  of  an 
with    the    seasonal 
cedure.  He  promised  to  provide 
mittee  with  an  alternate — ar|d 
curate — estimate  of 
month.  Also.  Dr.  Shiskin  exp 
tinued  support  for  excludin  j 
"discouraged  workers"  who 
up  searching  for  a  job  fron 
force,  though  he  said  he 
view  of  the  question  by  a 
mission  to  be  chaired  by 
Labor  John  Dunlop. 

This  month's    .__ 

bring  more  bad  tidings.  Mor 
Americans  are  imemployed 
ably  the  economy  Is 
the  sense  that  output  Is  no 
Ing,  but  for  millions  of 
is  a  crash  landing.  A  situati£ 
imemployment    will    remair 
through  the  remainder  of 
and  perhaps  beyond  Is  an 
situation.  It  is  poUtically, 
economically    imacceptable 
point  of  view. 

Dr.   Shiskin's   testimony 

the  best  indication  we 

where  we  stand.  Therefore. 
it    to    my    colleagues    for 
scrutiny,  and  I  ask  unanim<lus 
that  it  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
mony  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Jtarrs    Shiskii 

sioNEB  OP  Labob   Statistics, 

Joint  Bconomic  Committek, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
mittee:   I  welcome  the 
plain   to   the   Jc^nt   Economic 
certain    features   and 
comprehensive  and  complex  bod] 
leased  at  10  a.m.  this  morning 
release.  The  Employment 

Maay  yea»  ago  a  great 
mist,  Wealey  C.  Mitchell, 
various  economic  indicators  do 
tandem,  but  rather  In  sequence 
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cators  which  measure  performan<  e 
ONP  and  industrial   production, 
one   civister,    which   Is  preceded 
series,   like   new   orders, 
tracts,   and   stock   prices,   which 
anoither   cluster,    and    followed 
such  as  capital  expenditures  ant 
of  Inventories,  which  make  up 
cluster.  The  timing  of  these 
vary    for    individual    series,    dep<  _ 
whether  the  economy  is  beginnii  g 
a:wu  (cyclical  peak)  or  pick  up 
clical  trough).  Mitchell  devoted 
a,  study  of  the  timing  relations 
nomlc  processes,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  set  up  the 
tlonal   Bureau   of  Economic 
of      leading,       coincident,      and 
indicators. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  remarks 
the  various  employment  and 
Indicators    can    be    divided    ™ 
groups.  In  fact,  many  of  these 
included  In  the  NBEB  lists.  In 
employment   and   man-hours 

measure   performance,  are  cc 

cators.  Hours  worked,  the  factory 
the  factory  accession  rate,  initial 
unemplojrment  Insurance,   and   : 
part-time    workers    who    usuaUy 
time  tend  to  move  early,  though 
at  business  cycle  troughs  are  very 
unemployment  rate,  the  long-te- 
ployed,    and    discouraged    workeri 
move  late  at  troughs. 

At  this  juncture,  when  many 
are  approaching  or  may  have  e\, 
a  cyclical  trough,  it  Is  espedaUy 
examine  the  recent  trends  In  th 
ment  and  unemployment  series 
according  to  their  cyclical  tlmln 

Greatest  concern  Is  with  the 
ment  figures,  so  I  shall   start   ^ 
The  new  data  which  have  becomi 
this  morning  show  that  among  th< 
Indicators,  the  unemployment  rat< 
sharply  from  a  low  of  4.6  percent 
1973  to  8.9  percent  In  AprU  and 
in  May.  As  was  the  case  In  n._. 
previous    months,    unemploymen 
was    fairly    widespread,    with    Im 
the  unemployment  rate  for  many 
graphic,  occupational,  and 

The  number   of  persons 

weeks    and    longer — the    long 

ployed — rose  from  2.4  million   it 
more   than    2.6   million   in   May, 
number  unemployed  27  weeks  a 
rose  from  about  950,000  in  April 
1.1  million.  Tbe  average  or  mean 
of  unemployment  rose  by  one-hal  t 
13.4  weeks,  the  highest  level  In 
10  years.  Thus,  all  of  these  m 
Indicators,  shown  In  Chart  1, 
to  lag  at  cyclical  upturns, 
in  May. 

Although  unemployment 
crease,  total  employment,  as 
the   household   survey,   also   l._o 
by  240.000  In  AprU  and  then  by  . 
300,000  In  May.  Total  nonagrlcul 
ployment  remained  about  the  sa 
compared  to  AprU.  with  almost 
rise  coming  in  agricultural 

simultaneous  rise  in  both . 

unemployment  is  explained  by 
crease   In   the  civilian   labor 

700,000.  The  labor  force  ^ 

also  continued  to  rise,  reaching 
postwar  WW  II  high  in  May. 

Total     nonagrlcultural r— ;>t— 

measured  by  the  BLS  establlshme;  it 
appears  to  have  risen  slightly  oi 
two   months.   The   employment 
manufacturing  Industries  has  si. 
edly  in  AprU  and  May,  with  a 
about  56.000  for  the  two  months 
compared  with  declines  Oif  160,000 
and  more  than  400,000  in  both 
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January.  Employment  in  ser\ice-pioduclng 
industries  rose  a  little  again.  The  rise  In 
State  and  local  government  employment  in 
May — 58,000 — was  about  equal  to  rise  in 
total  nonagrlcultural  employment.  These 
data  are  shown  In  Chart  2. 

Of  the  other  measures  of  economic  per- 
formance, the  Index  of  man-hours  worked, 
the  most  comprehensive  measure  of  employ- 
ment activity,  also  appeals  to  be  inching  up, 
although  many  durable  goods  manufac- 
turing Industries  continued  to  decline. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  workweek, 
which  leveled  off,  aU  the  employment-re- 
lated indicators  which  tend  to  move  early 
around  business  cycle  troughs  Improved,  as 
can  be  seen  in  Chart  3.  (The  more  famUlar 
term  "leading"  indicators  has  not  been  used 
here  because  these  employment  and  unem- 
ployment series  have  short  leads  at  troughs, 
or  are  coincident.  However,  they  tend  to 
turn  up  early  compared  to  most  Indicators 
classified  as  coincident.)  The  BLS  diffusion 
index  of  employment  in  172  industries 
(which  measures  the  proportion  of  Indus- 
tries with  increasing  employment)  rose  for 
the  third  month  in  a  row,  from  a  low  of 
abo\»t  17  percent  in  February  to  26  percent 
in  March,  43  percent  hi  April,  and  54  per- 
cent In  May.  In  May,  more  than  half  of  the 
industries  showed  increases  In  employment, 
the  first  time  since  August  1974.  The  fac- 
tory accession  rate  has  now  risen  for  4 
months  In  a  row.  The  factory  layoff  rate, 
which  tends  to  faU  when  the  economy  im- 
proves, has  now  declined  for  tlu-ee  months 
in  a  row.  Initial  claims  for  unemployment 
insurance  are  weU  below  levels  reached  ear- 
lier m  the  year,  and  the  weekly  seasonally- 
adjusted  series  shows  continuing  improve- 
ment through  the  week  ended  May  24.  The 
number  of  involuntary  part-time  workers 
who  usually  work  full  time  declined  for  the 
third  month  In  a  row. 

Average  hours  were  about  unchanged  in 
May,  as  was  the  cyclicaUy  significant  com- 
ponent, manufacturing  hours.  Overtime 
hours  in  manufacturing  have  been  unchang- 
ed at  2.3  hours  for  5  months  in  a  row. 

In  summary,  the  employment  Indicators 
which  tend  to  move  early  have  been  Improv- 
ing for  several  montlia  now,  and  these  cycli- 
cal trends  are  consistent  with  thoee  of  other 
leading  indicators,  such  as  new  orders  and 
stock    prices. 

The  May  data  on  employment  and  man- 
hours  worked — measures  of  current  employ- 
ment performance — appear  to  be  suggesting 
that  the  recession  has  reached  bottom,  and 
possibly  that  recovery  has  started.  The  un- 
employment situation,  however,  continues  to 
be  extremely  serious,  with  more  than  8.6 
miUiou  unemployed,  the  highest  level  since 
before  World  War  II.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  it  would  still  take  some  time  for 
the  unemployment  rates  to  Improve,  since 
they  tend  to  lag.  However,  corroborating  data 
during  the  next  few  months  are  needed  be- 
fore we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  recovery 
is  actuaUy  under  way. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  when  a  re- 
cession has  reached  bottom  and  during  the 
early  stages  of  recovery,  the  economy  is  still 
operating  at  a  relatively  depressed  level. 
Large  numbers  of  people  are  unemployed, 
much  Industrial  capacity  is  underutilized 
and  income  and  consumption  are  low. 

An  advance  word  of  warning  is  desirable 
regarding  our  seasonal  adjustment  for  next 
month.  June  is  tt»e  most  troublesome  month 
for  seasonal  adjustment  of  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  as  large  numbers  of  students  and 
j'raduates  enter  the  labor  force  that  month. 
The  seasonal  adjustment  method  we  cur- 
rently use  will  understate  the  unemployment 
rate  If,  as  we  expect,  the  number  of  young 
people  who  enter  the  labor  market  next 
month  Is  not  proportionate  to  the  current 
exceptionaUy  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
CXXI 1265— Part  15 


Methods  of  making  seasonal  adjustments 
are  highly  technical.  We  have  prepared  a 
short,  explanatory  note  which  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  record,  and  I  wiU  lie  glad 
to  make  a  copy  available  to  anyone  who  wants 
one.  It  Is,  however,  quite  short  and  may  not 
be  fuUy  explanatory  to  some.  I  would  en- 
covu-age  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  more 
about  this  problem  to  phone  the  BIS  staff. 

Please  note  that  we  have  scheduled  the 
release  of  both  the  Jime  Wholesale  Price 
Index  and  the  June  Employment  Situation 
on    Thursday,    July    3. 

I  attach  a  copy  of  the  special  table  show- 
ing seasonally-adjusted  unemployment  rates 
for  detailed  manufacturing  Industries  In 
which  this  Committee  has  shown  continued 
interest. 

I  wlU  now  be  glad  to  try  to  aiis«-er  your 

questions. 

UNEMPLOYMENT     RATES,     DETAILED     MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES,  SEASONAUY  ADJUSTED 


Mar 

1974 


March 
1975 


?r^ 


Mot 
1975 


lumber 5  0 

Farniture  and  tiirtttres. . T'  5' 3 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass. . .  5  0 

Primary  metals 2.7 

Fabricated  metals 4$ 

Machinery. 2  4 

Electrical  aquipmeni. ....'.  4.' 6 

Transportation  equipment.  6.7 

Automobile} s.9 

Otiier  transportation  equip- 
ment   8.1 

Food  and  kindred  producbl  7  1 

Textile  miH  products.  4  9 
Apparel  and  ether  textile 

products 6.7 

Printing  and  publishing 4, 4 

Chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts  9 

Petroleum  and  coal  prod- 
ucts   1.4 

Rubber  and  plastics  prod- 
ucts   7.3 


11.9 

17.7 

18L6 

17.2 

19.4 

17  7 

9.6 

.  ia» 

12  3 

12.0 

12.0 

ia7 

12.4 

10.9 

13.8 

S.0 

10.9 

9.8 

11.8 

13.6 

16.1 

13.4 

13.8 

12.1 

17.5 

M.0 

111 

12.  S 

14.7 

13.  S 

9.2 

9.2 

10.0 

13.7 

17.1 

U.3 

19.8 

18.9 

16.1 

b.6 

7.1 

8.3 

7.3 

S.6 

&0 

5.4 

L8 

5.9 

14.6 

15.2 

13.6 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  MORE  JOBS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 499,  which  will  continue  wieting 
appropriations  levels  for  federal  pro- 
grams operating  in  fiscal  year  1975  Into 
fiscal  year  197«.  This  display  of  unity 
was  earlier  reinforced  In  the  House  on 
June  17,  when  it  passed  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 499  by  a  vote  of  400  to  16. 

I  was  personally  gratified  by  this 
strong  showing  of  support  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  parUcidaiiy  gratified  by 
the  support  for  the  labor-intensive 
public  assistance  programs  which  will 
be  maintained  as  a  result  of  this  action. 
There  has  been  a  continuing  struggle 
against  an  inert  and  hesitant  adminis- 
tration, but  our  persistence  baa  borne 
fruit.  A  stagnant  economy,  reinforced 
by  the  decisions  ot  Inflexible  leaders.  Is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  society. 

When  President  Ford  vetoed  H.R.  4481, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1975  on  May  30,  he  did  so 
without  full  examination  of  the  effect 
of  that  action  coi  tiie  unemployment 
problon  In  this  countir-  Even  as  his 
veto  message  was  being  distributed  to 
the  press,  the  Labor  Department  released 
the  most  current  unemployment  statis- 
tics. 

Those  statistics  showed  yet  another 
increase  in  the  already  crushing  level  ot 
unemployment,  a  level  which  tbe  Presi- 
dent  evidently   does   not  feel  can  be 


ameliorated  by  the  expansion  of  public 
service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

FUlowlng  failure  of  the  House  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  HJl.  4481,  an  effort  was 
started  to  appropriate  the  most  needed 
employment  funds  in  segments. 

Tlie  first  action  came  with  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  492,  the 
special  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  summer  youth  employ- 
ment. These  funds  were  In  the  vetoed 
H.R.  4481.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  youths  is  currenOy  double  and 
triple  that  of  adult  workers,  and  the 
creation  of  840,000  jobs  nationwide,  as 
provided  in  House  Joint  Resolution  492, 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  lower- 
ing this  ratio. 

On  Monday,  June  16,  I  was  ple?.sed  to 
be  present  at  the  White  House  when 
President  Ford  signed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 492.  Because  of  my  longstanding 
commitment  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jobs  program  for  our  Nation's  young,  the 
signing  ceremony  held  ^}eclal  signifi- 
cance for  me.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  alone,  the  funds  provided  under 
this  measure  will  mean  that  nearly  26,000 
Jobs  will  become  available  for  needy 
young  people  at  a  time  when  the  need  is 
greatest. 

Now  that  Congress  has  established  the 
momentum  to  support  ongoing  counter- 
cyclical measures  to  stabiliae  a  plummet- 
ing employment  situaOon,  this  forward 
motion  must  not  l>e  slowed.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  controlled  large-scale 
Federal  spending,  and  congresslcmal 
asreement  on  this  issue  of  fiscal  policy 
has  been  Incontrovertibly  demonstrated 
tlirough  events  of  these  past  few  days. 

With  the  passage  yesterday  by  both 
the  Bouse  and  the  Senate  of  House 
Jtrfnt  Resolution  499,  more  funds  from 
the  vetoed  H.IL  4481  will  be  available  to 
continue  vital  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  manpower  and  Job-de- 
veliHiment  programs. 

Only  an  Individual  who  lias  personally 
experienced  the  agony  and  feeling  of 
helplessness  which  accompanies  loss  of 
one's  employment  can  appreciate  the 
full  meaning  of  relief  through  the  pub- 
lic service  job  program.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  have  missed  this  point 
when  he  vetoed  H.R.  4481.  That  actlcm 
left  local  administrators  hanging,  liter- 
ally at  the  wire,  unsure  If  funds  would 
be  forthcoming  to  continue  the  services 
and  programs  already  in  progress. 

I  have  received  angry  letters  from  <rf- 
ficials  across  the  country  who  must  start 
laying  off  scHne  public  service  empk^ees, 
beca^ise  the  Federal  funds  needed  to  pay 
tbem  are  about  to  be  exhausted,  and 
there  is  no  Indlcatlmi  whether  Federal 
assistance  will  continue.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  an  employer,  faced  with  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  taking  away  an  individ- 
ual's job.  to  understand  why  their  Gov- 
ernment cannot  act  In  a  timely  fashitxi 
so  that  local  public  needs  can  be  accu- 
rately planned. 

In  response  to  the  well-documented 
need  for  Federal  assistance  to  the  thous- 
ands of  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
dtlaens  in  our  country.  Hbose  Joint  Res- 
oIutiiHi  409  restores  a  sizable  portkm  of 
those  funds  lost  through  the  veto  of  HJl. 
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4481.  Included  are  $1,625  billion  to  main- 
tain tlie  existing  public  service  employ- 
inent  levels  at  approximately  330.000 
jobs;  $30  million  for  Jobs  for  the  elderly; 
>>119.8  million  for  college  work-study 
lobs;  $70  million  for  the  WIN  program: 
iind  $10  million  for  the  Youth  Conserva- 
lion  Corps. 

In  addition  to  this  $1.85  billion  supple- 
mental appropriation,  which  I  supported 
when  it  was  first  brought  up  imder  H.R. 
4481.  House  Joint  Resolution  499  pro- 
\ides  an  additional  $375  million  for  the 
job  opportunities  program.  This  amount 
IS  provided  in  an  amendment  to  the 
House-passed  version  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 499.  and  I  feel  its  inclusion  on  the 
continuing  resolution  at  this  time  is  nec- 
essary'. Tlie  $375  million  requested  for 
the  Job  opportunities  program  will  bring 
to'$500  million  the  total  amount  appro- 
piiated  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
|)rogram  authorized  by  existing  law.  Ttie 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
.short-term  employment  opportunities 
while  constructing  facilities  of  lasting 
value  to  the  community.  This  means  50.- 
000  Jobs  to  be  created  at  a  time  when 
the  need  could  not  be  greater  and  I 
urge  prompt  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  quick  action  by  the 
Congress  in  passing  the  continuhug  reso- 
lution is  clearly  a  triumph  not  for  the 
Congi-ess  alone,  but  for  those  tens  of 
thousands  ct  American  citizens  who  are 
Koing  to  benefit  immediately  from  the 
jub  opportunities  created. 

I  commend  Senator  Macnttson  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
expeditious  handling  of  this  resolution. 
Ilie  road  ahead  is  a  difficult  one,  strewn 
ivith  many  pitfalls,  but  we  have  faced 
our  duty  clearly.  Now  that  we  have  es- 
tablished the  momenttmi  for  our  public 
employment  programs,  we  must  not  al- 
low the  administration's  future  recalci- 
trance to  again  stall  those  programs 
wiiich  will  have  important  and  direct 
bearing  on  the  economic  recovery  of  this 
Nation. 


CORRDPTION  IN  THE  GRAIN  TRADE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  opened  hearings 
aimed  at  correcting  the  very  serious 
problems  in  our  grain  inspection  sys- 
tem—a system  which  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Hotcrt  H.  Humprrct  char- 
acterlaed  as  "an  outrage." 

Over  the  past  several  weeks.  It  has 
become  Increasingly  apparent  that  oiu: 
present  gndn  Inspection  system  is  riddled 
with  corruption  and  confiict  of  interest. 
The  implications  of  this  discovery 
.nre  frightening— as  Senator  Huxphret 
pointed  out: 

In  1874.  the  TTnlted  StAtes  shipped  3.4 
billion  buabeU  of  grnin  worth  an  estimated 
.:!'I2.5  biUlon.  Exports  of  tbls  volume  are  not 
in  be  taken  lightly  or  for  granted. 

Senator  HxntPBUT  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  beginning  these  hearings  on 
the  grain  inspection  system.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
Subcommittee.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  to  develop  legislation  which  will 
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O 


gr  .1 
Ini  olve  I 


insure  reliability  and  honest ' 
spection  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  

sent  that  Senator  Humphri^ 
statement  from  yesterday's 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bv  HuBf.Rx  H 

Tlie  hearings  which  we  are 
day  are  of  extreme  importance 
cultural    economy,    our 
course  tlie  national  economy 

In  1974,  the  United  States  sh 
lion   bushels   of   grain   worth 
.i»12.5  billion,  exports  of  this  \ 
lo  be  taken  lightly  or  for  grantet 

The  work  at  hand,  In  my  view,  i 
come  to  grips  with  the  problei  i 
imfolded  before  us.  We  need  t« 
facts  and  the  dimensions  of  the 

I  have  introduced  emergenc; 
S.J.  Resolution  88.  which  will 
partment   of   Agriculture    t<> 
problem  hi  an  expeditiou.s  lash 

It  is  certainly  not  the  int< 
subcommittee  to  create  wa^eo 
lean  farmers  or  the  export  inarl|ct 
M»  also  must  avoid  the  ix>tisibili 
wash. 

It  has  become  clearer  as  llie  i 
the  investigation  has  unfolded 
looHiing  at  a  problem  of  long 
also  have  been  informed  that 
practice.'},  which  brought  about 
gation,  are  longstanding  and  foi 
of  the  world  the  standard  way 
nesa. 

We  will  need  to  draw  fronj 
suggestions  of  those  people  who 
edge  and  background  in  the 
While  the  bearing  today  will 
ment  witnesses  exclusively,  we 
need  to  draw  on  oiit.side  expert 
date. 

We  will  definitely  want  the 
day.  OB  well   as   those  who 
quently,  to  examine  S.J.  Res.  8S 
their  assessment  and  suggestion 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Are  the  authorities  provided 
tary  of  Agriculture  therein 
wUl  they  enable  him  to  deal 
lem  in  an  expeditious  fashion? 

Are    there    additional 
should  be  provided? 

Finally,    are    the    increased 
eluded   In   S.J.   Res.   88   adequ4te 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  c 
futtire  resurgence  of  this  probleiii? 

Since  the  Inspection  problem 
as  early  as  1969  in  the  Brownin) 
the  current  controversy  surface* 
year  ago.  I  would  hope  that 
would  explain  what  steps  have 
clear  up  the  problem. 

While  oiu:  main  focus  to 
on  the  issue  of  grain  exports 
spection.  It  Is  clear  also  that  we 
at  some  point  give  consideration 
lem  of  internal  grain  shipping 
spection  and  handling  thereof. 

This  responsibility  would  cor 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommit  ee 
cultural  Production,  Marking  ai 
tion  of  Prices  which  Is  chaired 
Walter  D.  Huddleston.  I  have 
tor  Huddleston   to  this 
have  agreed  to  coordinate  the 
subcommittees  as  may  be  requl^d 

Our  hearings  also  will   have 
yond  the  immediate  question 
spection  and  examine  the  whole  , 
structure  to  determine  whether 
required  to  prevent  the 
grain   exports.    In    addition, 
to  look  carefully  at   the  prooe:  s 
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grain  is  weighed  at  the  various  dteps  along 
the  way  to  the  purchaser. 

While  our  grain  export  systeci  has  suf- 
fered a  serious  blow,  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
hearings  can  be  helpful  in  dealin ;  with  the 
problem.  I  would  suggest  restra  nt  by  all 
parties  involved  so  that  we  can  get  down 
to  the  very  serious  business  at  ha  id  in  find- 
ing answers  to  problems  which  axe  before 
us.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  fey-  all  of  us 
than  to  do  otherwise. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement 
liave  been  pursuing  active  investigations 
this  field  for  some  time.  U.S.  Attorney 
linghouse  In  New  Orleans  has 
larly    successful    in    obtaining 
and  convictions.  This  subcommittee 
no  way  compromise  the.se  investig  ttions  ; 
prosecutions.  I  hope  all  other 
the  Congress  will  restrain  themselves 
seeking  easy  headlines  on  this 

However.  I  do  hope  that  the 
p^Rtf  can  work   v^ilh  the  FBI, 
rorney's  office,  and  the  Justice 
on  a  confidential  basis.  I  can  assuJe  ; 
any   information  provided  to  the 
lie  kept  confidential. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  ii 
Department  of  Health,  Educaltion 
Welfare  funded  a  series  of 
nursing  home  ombudsman  projects 

These    ombudsman 
proved  to  be  very  effective  in 
the  rights  of  the  inflnn  elderly 
vestigating    nursing    home 
Because  of  tliis  experience  I 
duced  my  bill.  S.  1569,  wliich 
quire  that  ever>-  State  establiih 
program. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  atteiltion 
the  Administration  on  Aging, 
jiuisdiction  of  this  program,  plf  ns 
tend  such  programs  to  all  50 
its  present  authority.  This 
concern  that  among  the  pilot 
the  lessons  they  developed 

Lt.  Gov.  Martin  J.  Schreibe  • 
consin.  the  director  of  one  of 
succcsi^ful  programs,  wrote  a  leUter 
I  include  at  the  end  of  my 

It  is  my  hope  that  the 
on   Aging,   Dr.   Arthur  Memi^ing 
considCT  the  comments  and 
of    experts    like    Lieutenant 
Schreiber  as  he  attempts  to  eiipand 
progi-am.  I  also  hope  that  he 
the  funding  of  these  most  effective 
budsman  projects. 

I  know  something  of  the 
Idaho  project  imder  the  direction 
lene  Warner;  of  the  Oregon  mc  lei 
the  direction  of  Ruth  Hocks; 
Mas.sachusetts  model  directed 
Donovan. 

All   of   these   and   other 
Pennsylvania  and  South 
made  an  excellent  contributicjn 
improved  health  care  of  older 

However,  of  all  the  nursing 
budsman  projects,  I  believe  the 
nursing   home   ombudsman   p 
the  National  Project  of  the 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has 
most  effective.  This  program 
by  Marilyn  Schiff.  Geriatrics 
of  May  1975  prints  an  interview 
Schiff.  I  ask  imanlmous  conseqt 
it  and  the  letter  from  Governor 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  OerlAtrlcs.  May  1076) 

Ombt'osmemt   Sebve  as   "EnvniONMEirrALlSTS" 

for  Nubsing  Home  Patiekts 
(By  Marilyn  A.  Schiff.  LL.B.) 
(Note. — ^Ms.  Schiff  heads  the  National 
N  urging  Home  Ombudsman  Project  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens.  She  was 
previously  involved  in  consumer  protection 
work  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
<\as  an  attorney  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Conunerce.) 

Ms.  Scliiff,  what  is  the  National  Nursing 
Home  Ombudsman  Project? 

The  Project  was  funded  in  1972  thro-jgh  a 
grant  from  the  Depj?rtment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  conditions  in  nursing  homes.  Briefly, 
it  exists  to  provide  a  platform  for  consumer 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  nursing  home  patients, 
or.e  of  the  few  segments  of  our  population 
ignored  by  the  recent  consumer  movement. 

We  recognize  that  some  nursing  homes  are 
well  run,  maintain  good  standards  cf  care, 
and  provide  an  ideal  environment  for  people 
tco  feeble  or  sick  to  live  alone  and  care  for 
themselves.  The  very  ill  patients  In  these 
homes  are  treated  gently  by  trained  profes- 
sional staff.  Patients  who  are  less  ill  receive 
help  and  care  when  needed  but  otherwise 
lead  as  normal  lives  us  possible.  These  homes 
prove  that  good  care  and  pleasant,  stimulat- 
ing environment  are  possible  in  a  nursing 
home. 

At  the  otLer  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
•horror  story"  homes,  documented  frequently 
in  the  press  and,  most  recently,  in  the  reports 
of  Sen.  Frank  Moss's  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing. Staff  members  In  these  homes  are  un- 
trained and  overworked,  and  tlielr  frustra- 
tion makes  them  forget  they  are  dealing  with 
human  beings.  Deliberate  brutality  some- 
times occurs. 

Most  homes  fall  between  these  extremes. 
They  are  reasonably  clean  ai>d  provide  some 
nursing  care,  although  medical  care  is  often 
Inadequate.  But  at  most  faculties,  therapy 
is  rarely  available,  the  environment  tends  to 
be  stvdtifylng,  and  there  Is  no  feeling  of  com- 
passion. In  such  an  atmosphere,  patients  lack 
stimulaUon  and  qiUckly  begin  to  deteriorate 
and  become  disoriented.  Our  program  Is  dedi- 
cated to  helping  all  nursing  home  patients 
who  need  help. 

How  does  the  program  effect  Improve- 
ments? 

We  try  to  do  two  things:  help  Individual 
patients  to  solve  their  specific  problems,  and 
Improve  the  overall  quaUty  of  nursing  home 
caie.  We  have  established  a  pilot  program  In 
Michigan  to  help  Individual  patients.  Staff- 
organized  volunteers  In  Detroit.  Menominee, 
and  Lansing  visit  nursing  homes  on  a  regular 
basis,  not  to  help  patients  directly  but  to 
learn  about  their  concerns  and  work  out  so- 
lutions with  the  homes  whenever  possible 
and,  when  necessary,  with  the  local  or  state 
governmental  agencies.  Local  units  learn  of 
complaints  In  two  ways:  from  people  who 
phone  or  write  us  (and  that  may  mean  pa- 
tients, relatives  of  patients,  or  occasionaUy 
the  nursing  home  staff)  and  from  our  volun- 
tser  ombudsmen,  who  visit  the  same  home 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

We  also  function  at  the  state  level.  Our 
.state  office  is  the  first  group  In  T^nrttng  to 
represent  consumers  on  Issues  relatmg  to 
long-term  care.  The  function  of  the  state 
ooice  is  primarily  to  bring  our  concerns  about 
belter  patient  care  to  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment regulators  and  to  offer  them  our 
J  elp  in  implementmg  better  care.  The  state 
office  also  helps  the  work  of  the  local  units, 
both  directly  through  problem  solving  ami 
indirectly  by  giving  access  to  information. 


Finally,  we  work  at  the  federal  level.  This 
Includes  llalaon  with  HEW  and  wtth  national 
provUlar  and  profaefloiial  groups.  W«  have 
been  invited  to  qwak  at  many  local  and  na- 
tional professional  meetln0B  to  Htwrn—  nnra- 
Ing  home  conditions.  We  have  been  reqwnsl- 
ble  In  part  for  the  attention  focused  recently 
on  nursmg  home  patients'  needs.  And  we 
have  sought  to  encourage  other  consumer- 
oriented  groups  to  take  a  more  active  role  In 
fighting  for  twtter  nusring  home  care. 

What  types  of  complamts  have  onxbuds- 
men  received  from  patients  and  what  has 
been  done  about  them? 

Complamts  have  ranged  from  the  very  seri- 
ous, such  as  absence  of  obviously  needed 
medical  attention,  improper  use  of  drugs, 
poor  uxirsins  care,  and  the  lack  of  therapy, 
to  the  relatively  mmor,  such  as  lost  dentures 
or  eyeglasses  that  had  not  been  found  or  re- 
placed. 

In  one  nursing  home,  a  patient  who  had 
no  teeth  complained  that  the  pureed  food 
served  him  was  totally  impalatable.  The  om- 
budsman found  that  the  home's  dietary  per- 
sonnel would  place  the  entire  contents  of 
each  meal  in  a  blender  and  serve  the  pati- 
ent the  resulting  melange  ot  carrot";,  mashed 
potatoes,  and  cliiclien.  The  ombudsman  sug- 
gested that  the  food  would  lie  more  palatable 
if  each  Item  were  pureed  separately,  so  the 
patient  could  distingui&b  individual  tastes. 
The  nursing  home  adopted  the  suggestion. 
Such  an  issue  may  appear  trivial  but  is  very 
important  to  patients.  Onfortimately.  it  took 
an  outsider  to  effect  the  change;  the  home 
did  not  provide  the  ktad  of  atmosphere  in 
which  the  patient  felt  free  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion himself.  (We  did  not  ignore  the  lack 
of  dental  care — but  that  issue  is  far  harder 
lo  solve.) 

A  patient's  dependence  on  the  home  and 
his  lack  of  power  and  choice  In  his  life  can 
make  even  small  problems  assume  great  sig- 
nificance. Of  course  the  ombudsman's  mere 
presence  \n  the  home  has  a  psychologic  im- 
pact. ofi.en  sufficient  to  keep  the  staff  alert 
and  aUo  aware  of  Its  obligations. 

Wtiat  have  you  done  about  government 
agencies'  neglect  m  terms  of  Inspections 
and  crackdowns? 

Quite  a  bit.  When  the  program  started 
In  Michigan,  most  Inspections  there,  as  in 
other  states,  were  conducted  annually  after 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  nursing  home. 
The  advance  notice  permitted  the  home  to 
do  a  thorough  cleaning,  bring  patient  records 
up  to  date,  and  hire  extra  staff  before  the 
inspectors  arrived.  We  set  al)out  to  have  the 
law  changed  and  discovered  in  the  process 
that  Michigan  law  required  that  Inspections 
of  pet  stores  be  unannounced!  Using  this 
contrast  as  the  focus  of  publicity,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  bill  enacted  requiring  un- 
announced Inspections  of  nursing  homes  and 
providing  for  criminal  penalties  for  health 
department  Inspectors  who  Illegally  warned 
a  nursing  home  about  a  pendmg  Inspection. 
TTie  national  ombudsman  project  was  also 
largely  responslblle  for  a  change  in  federal 
nursing  home  regulations  requiring  that  a 
registered  nurse  be  on  duty  seven  days  a  week 
rather  than  five  as  previously  required. 
Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  Improvements 
we  believe  we  can  take  credit  for. 

What  problems  are  beyond  the  range  of 
an  ombudsman  program? 

The  current  system  of  nursing  home,  regu- 
lation is  totally  Inadequate.  The  ombuds- 
man program  by  itself  cannot  change  the 
system,  but  ombudsmen  can  suggest  changes 
to  legislators  and  regrulatory  bodies  and  rally 
support  to  see  that  changes  get  Implemented. 
Under  current  law.  regulation  of  nursing 
homes  Is  delegated  to  state  agencies  that, 
for  the  most  part,  do  a  very  poor  Job  of  en- 
forcement. The  problem,  aa  I  aee  it.  la  not 
merely  to  prosecute  the  flagrant  vlolaton 
whose  Ulegal  activities  may  hav*  been  made 
public;  we  must  also  change  the  system  so 


that  these  people  and  others  like  them  can- 
not continue  to  make  money  from  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  while  providing  poor 
care  and  living  conditions.  Of  course  there  Is 
no  simple  solution,  but  enforcement  of 
standards  should  not  be  delegated  totally  to 
government  regulatory  agencies.  Legislation 
should  be  adopted  authorizing  consumers  to 
bring  law-suits  against  nursing  homes  that 
do  not  meet  standards. 

We  feel,  too,  that  the  law  should  require 
that  nvusing  homes  give  access  to  anyone 
who  may  be  interested  Ii  looking  around; 
many  already  do  this  but  others  do  not, 
particularly  when  there  Is  some  Indication 
that  the  people  who  seek  access  may  be  criti- 
cal of  the  faculty. 

A  furter  essential  Ingredient  to  regulation 
would  be  a  requirement  that  books  and 
financial  records  be  open  to  the  public. 
Nursing  homes  receive  vast  sums  of  money 
from  the  government  through  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  (82 J  billion  in  1973).  but  the  tax- 
payers have  no  way  of  knowing  how  that 
money  is  spent.  There  are  insufficient  gov- 
ernment auditors  to  check  on  nursing  home 
claims.  A  concerned  citl:;enry  could  supple- 
ment the  government  auditing  programs  if 
the  financial  ii  formation  were  avail^ible  to 
them. 

State  op  Wisconsw, 

OiFlCi;    CF   THE   UtUlENANT    GOVERMOK. 

May  so,  fiTJ. 
Hon.  Frank  Moss, 
Member,  US.  Seriiite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Knov. lug  of  your  In- 
terest In  the  accomplislunents  of  the  Nm-slng 
Home  Ombudsman  demonsU-atlon  project, 
and  of  your  bill,  S  1569,  to  require  every  state 
to  eslRbllsh  an  ombudsman  program  to  in- 
vestigate nursing  home  complaints.  I  am 
writing  about  a  recent  development  which 
threatens  both  the  exJatence  and  the  funda- 
mental effectiveness  of  the  nursing  home 
ombudsman  concept  throughout  the  nation. 
The  success  of  the  ombudsman  program, 
recognized  by  your  committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  states  where  demonstration  projects 
exist,  has  prompted  the  Administration  on 
Aging  In  HEW  to  rapidly  expand  the  scope 
of  the  program  to  Include  all  SO  states.  Iron- 
ically, however,  rather  than  strengthening 
the  ombudsman  Idea,  this  decision  to  pro- 
mote precipitous  expansion  has  given  the 
profit  nursing  home  industry  a  prime  op- 
porttinlty  to  mouth  supixirt  for  the  ombuds- 
man program  while  quietly  maneuvering  to 
destroy  them  as  Independent,  nggresslve 
watchdog  agencies. 

In  recommending  Immediate  nationwide 
expansion.  HEW  has  neglected  to  provide  for 
what  we  have  found  to  be  the  single  most 
Important  prerequisite  of  an  effective  om- 
budsman: functional  Independence  and  ac- 
countabUity  only  to  citizens,  not  nursing 
home  operators  or  other  government  agen- 
cies with  conflicting  Interests.  The  present 
e]q>anslon  plans  may  weU  produce  more  om- 
budsmen, but  there  is  a  strong  possibUlty 
that  these  new  programs  wiU  be  burled  deep 
In  existing  bureaucracies,  some  of  which  may 
themselves  be  responsible  for  the  oontlnulpg 
problems  which  exist  in  our  nation's  nursing 
homes. 

The  profit  nursmg  home  industry  has  not 
failed  to  recognize  this  export  unity  to  rid 
themselves  of  an  adversary.  Already  in  Wis- 
consin, representatives  of  the  profit  homes 
are  criticizing  the  location  of  the  ombuds- 
man program.  This  has  led  to  their  recom- 
mendation that  the  Independent  placement 
of  the  ombudsman,  which  has  allowed  it  to 
investigate  both  nursing  homes  and  regula- 
tory agencies,  be  ended.  Recent  remarks  by 
a  national  official  of  the  profit  home  asaoda- 
tloo.  and  reports  from  other  ombudsman 
programs  Indicate  that  this  Wlaconaln  ploy 
may  have  futmv  national  bni^catlons. 
It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  the  recent  HEW 
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declaioa  to  •xfiuoA  mu»t  be  examined. 
Clearly,  tbe  demonetntloa  phase  of  the 
Ombudsman  project  baa  ended,  because  the 
pi-ojects  have  been  highly  effective.  But  for 
a  national  approach  to  be  successful,  we 
ntUHt  formulate  dear  guidelines  on  bow  to 
make  the  ombudsman  a  viable  part  of  gov- 
eritmeul  without  turning  into  a  toothless 
iii;er  in  tbe  bureaucracy. 

I  suggest  a  formal  conference  of  the  exist- 
ing ombudsman  programs,  which  the  Wis- 
cDitstn  program  would  be  glad  to  host.  Thin 
conference  would  have  as  its  sole  purpose  the 
aevelopment  of  recommendations  for  Institu- 
tionallzlng  the  nursing  home  ombudsman 
coucept  in  government  without  paralyzing  it. 

Now  that  the  demonstration  phase  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  we  in  Wisconsin  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  equally  im- 
portant step  of  deciding  where  to  place  this 
program  in  order  to  insure  its  viability  a-s  an 
on-going  governmental  Institution. 

We  are  already  considering  the  question  of 
permanent  placement  in  state  government 
and  believe  very  strongly  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  ombudsman  must  not  be 
compcomiaed.  We  feel  a  conference  could 
litove  extremely  valuable  in  the  debate  over 
permanent  placement  and  could  help  blimt 
the  apparent  tactics  of  the  proHt  home  in- 
ti  imtry. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  maintaitt 
the  gains  we  have  already  made  in  improv- 
ing health  care  for  the  elderly,  I  ask  you  to 
intervene  to  ensure  that  HEW's  attempt  at 
•-iipid  expansion  do?3  not  bring  disaster  for 
tiie  ombudsman  idea.  P*urther,  based  on  the 
r'-commendatlons  of  the  proposed  ombuds- 
man  conference,  I  would  hope  your  conunlt- 
lee  would  consider  legislation  to  guide  ex- 
p.iiision  which  will  be  workable  and  cou' 
r  fic.  not  a  hollow  mistake. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Mabtin  J.  yciip.riBEn. 
Lieutcnatit  Governoi. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SENA- 
TORIAL CX>NTEST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Senate  is  in  a  ter- 
rible dilemma,  not  unlike  a  youngster 
uho  has  reached  into  the  cooky  jar  and 
got  his  band  caught  Wanting  the  cooky 
badly,  he  is  reluctant  to  let  go  of  it,  but 
unless  he  does  let  go  he  cannot  get  his 
hand  out  without  breaking  the  jar  or 
bruising  his  hand. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  be  so  won-ied 
tiiat  the  majority  party  is  insisting  on 
lu-ocedures  which  will  leave  it  bi'uised 
and  considerably  diminished  in  public 
esteem. 

A  series  of  votes  along  party  lines  will 
inevitably  be  Interpreted  by  the  public  as 
the  unprincipled  use  of  political  muscle 
by  the  majority  to  deny  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

Just  as  Watergate  damaged  not  only 
the  Republican  Party  but  confidence  in 
government  in  general,  it  will  be  the  en- 
tire Congress  which  will  suffer  if  the 
Democrats  Insist  on  seating  Mr.  Durkin 
and  ousting  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  told 
us  that  Mr.  Wyman  is  a  two-vote  v.in- 
ner  in  the  election.  In  all  faii-ness,  Mr. 
Wyman  should  be  seated — he  should 
have  been  seated  5  months  ago.  Since 
that  time  the  issue  has  become  more 
muddled  i-ather  than  resolved. 

This  issue  had  not  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  around  Uie  NaticHi  up 
until  this  time.  It  had  been  viewed  as 
H  problem  for  New  Hampstiire  and  for 
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<  ours 


requ  i 
elections  back 


I'he  e 


the  Senate  with  few 
the  Nation.  That  situation 
The  Inability  of  the  Senate  ti 
with  this  issue  is  serving  to 
to  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
to  cope  effectively  with  vir 
jor  problems  facing  the  Natiin 
we  cannot  fairly  resolve  the 
a  Member  of  this  body,  then 
tions  can  we  resolve? 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  cleui 
the    power    to    determine 
clearly  indicates  the  power 
a  new  election.  Tlie  Senate 
in  stature  by  taking  this 
Senate  would  not  be  yieldlni 
powers;  we  would  not  be 
pi'ecedent  which  would  ii 
any  future  disputed 
State.  We  would  be  admitting 
there  are  circumstances  w 
ate  cannot  make  a  decision 
pie  honesty. 

Mr.  President,  tiiere  are 
taries  which  I  want  to  have 
the  Record.  One  is  from 
County  Independent  of  April 
other  from  the  May  7 
Leader.  Since  we  are  talking 
ing  a  Senator  for  New 
should  take  into  account 
180101*5  in  that  State.  I  w 
my  colleagues  once  again 
are  doing  is  deciding  who 
New  Hampshire  want  for 
not  who  the  Senate  wants  in 

Another  article  I  offer  is 
Patrick's  column  which 
June   10,   1975,   Washington 
which  is  nationally  syndicated 
of  Americans  sliare  this 
Senate  is  about  to  go  througl 
that  the  outcome  already  la 
cided  by  partisan  politics. 

Another  item  is  a  column 
Flieger  from  the  June  16, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
out  the  inevitability  that 
voters  in  New  Hampshire  wil 
ed  regardless  of  which  way 
goes  in  trying  to  decide 
Wyman  and  Mr.  Durkin 
cumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  tliese  four 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Carroll  County  Incfrpendeut 
Apr.  24,  1975) 
The  Senate  SnoriD  Face 


To  residents  of  the  other 
struggle  going  on  in  the  Unitec 
ate  to  untangle  the  New 
rial  election  may  not  seem 
far  reaching  impUcatiou», 
is  indicative  of  the  failure  of 
ship  to  realize  the  extent  to 
growing  to  mistrust  the  party  system 

Despite  the  cloak  of  Senate  rial  majesty 
which  the  Senators  attempt  to  Iraw  around 
themselves,  this  is  an  out-at  d-out  party 
conflict. . 

However  the  Senate  decides,  it  can  only 
result  in  alienating  a  large  nu^iber  of  New 
Hampshire  voters. 

In  the  sense  that  the  implicit  right  of 
voters  of  a  state  to  make  thel  own  choice 
aa  to  representation  in  the  fe(  eral  govern- 
ment is  being  disregarded,  tl|U3  a  threat 
egainst  the  lights  of  all  states 
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In  the  sense  that  the  worlcabil^y 
ernment   depends  upon  mutual 
Senate  now  tends  toward  creating 
phere  in  which  whomever  la  choMkx 

it  difficult  to  work  with  a  large  gr  >up 
constituency. 

No  matter  how  conscientiously 
committee  members  work,  they 
around  the  Impression  held  by 
true  intent  of  the  voters  of  New 
cannot  be  determined  by  quibbl(ng 
few  contested  ballots. 

It  is  time  the  Senators  faced 
only  sensible  conclusion  they  < 
that  they  can't  satisfactorily  solv  < 
ticular  problem  and  that  the  only 
tion  lies  with  the  voters  in  a  new 
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(Prom  the  Manchester  (NJH.)  Unt^n  Leader, 

May  7,  1976] 

Realism  and  Wyman-Dur4in 

The  U.S.  Senate  Rules  Commitlfce  investi- 
gative team  has  come  and  gone. 

It  arrived  in  a  storm  of  controv 
lis  own  members  and  it  departed 
vigorous    note    of    argument 
Naslnia. 

Every  time  the  Rules  Commltt^ 
bit  deeper  into  the  can  of  worms 
ularly  known  as  the  Wyman-Dt|rkin 
t'.ie  resMlt   is  another  series  of 
q'le.stlons. 

The  Democrat  majority  is  adattiant 
viH  be  no  new  election  to  resolit 
Rix-tnonth  old  dispute.  It  insLsts 
bo  able  to  determine  the  Intent 
Hampshire  voters. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  by 
ne.xt  week,  the  Rules  Commlttei 
into  the  lap  of  the  full  Senate  27  billots 
whioh  the  committee  could  not 
tlie  voter's  intent  and  at  least  a 
unresolved  legal   Issues. 

The  Senate,  not  having  had 
of  exhibits,  testimony,  and  ev: 
pected  to  somehow  In  its  wisdom 
questions. 

Bt>th  the  Democrat  majority 
publican  minority  have  showed 
They'll     deny     it     in     elequent 
speeches  but   it's   true.   We've 
We've  seen   it.  To  report   othenfise 
be  a  fraud. 

Dr.  Floyd  Biddick,  Senate 
emeritus,  was  replaced  as  chain4an 
three-member  Rules  Committee 
screened    votes.    Majority 
Duffy  was  put  "in  charge"  of  th« 
four-member  team  that  came  to 
and  Nashua.  He  was  to  represeni 
mittee,  but  during  recesses  yester  lay 
committee  secretary  Peggy  Parrit  i 
with  the  Durkin  camp.  Reddick 
to  visibly  remain  neutral. 

James  Schoeuer,  minority 
died  with  Wyman.  Miss  Parrish, 
seemed  more  in  charge  than  did 

The  point  is  let's  end  the  partlsinshlp 
let   the  people   of   New  Hampshi 
private  and  give  us  a  fair  solution, 
of  adhering  to  high  Constitutional 
pies  has  been  thoroughly  rende: 
by  the  highly  visible  partisanshi] 

Look  at  it  this  way. 

The  Democrat  majority  in  the 
WILL    steal    the    disputed 
electlMi  for  their  party's  candidate 

Unless. 

Unless  the  Democrat  senator."? 
convinced  that  the  negative 
having  defied  and  defiled  the 
ment's  guarantee  of  the  right 
Hampshire  citizenry  to  select  theA: 
senator  outweigh  the  positive  poll  4cal 
fits  of  being  able  to  further 
powerful  senatorial  committees 
crat  partisans. 

What  if  the  shoe  were  on  the  [other  foot 
and  the  Republicans  were  In  oon  irol  of  tbe 
U.S.  Senate?  Would  they  opt  for  the  honor- 
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able  course  of  returning  tbe  election  to  tbe 
people  of  New  Hampshire? 
Probably  not. 

This  should  be  obvious  to  any  American 
v.-ho  can  disabuse  himself  to  the  foolish  no- 
tion that  principle  and  Integrity  guide  the 
actions  of  their  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton any  more  now  than  they  did  In  the 
pre-Watergate  era. 

The  intellectxial  dishonesty  which  marked 
the  seemingly  interminable  "deliberations" 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration was  a  harbinger  of  the  dishonest 
farce  that  will  now  be  acted  out  on  a  grand 
scale  in  the  f ulV  Senate. 

One  need  not  be  a  cynic  to  conclude  that 
the  Junior  senator  seat  in  New  Hampshire 
will  be  stolen  by  the  Democrat  majority  in 
the  Senate.  One  need  only  be  a  realist. 

Then  there  is  no  hope  that  the  elention 
will  be  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  which 
under  the  17th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution has  the  right  to  have  two  senators 
"elected  by  the  people"  of  the  state?  , 
We  see  only  one  hope. 

If  the  Democrat  senators,  hidividually  and 
collectively,  can  become  convinced  that  The 
Great  Ballot  Burglary  of  1975  will  produce 
a  scandal  that  will  stink  in  the  summer  sun, 
repelling  fairminded  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans,  not  only  in  New  Hampshire  but 
across  the  nation,  if  they  can  perceive  that 
burglarizing  an  election  could  become  a  more 
damaging  issue  to  themselves  and  to  their 
party  than  the  burglarizing  of  the  Watergate 
hotel  has  been  to  the  GOP,  then — and  only 
then — might  they  pursue  the  honorable 
course  of  allowing  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  elect  their  own  U.S.  Junior  senator. 
The  one  encouraging  sign  we  see  is  that 
some  of  the  national  news  media  are  begin- 
ing  to  awaken  to  the  alarming  consequences 
of  stealing  the  voting  franchise  from  the  peo- 
ple of  one  small  but  .sovereign  state  of  the 
Union. 

That  awakening  process  could  accelerate 
if  the  Republican  National  Committee  sud- 
denly were  to  give  indications  that  it  Is  alert 
to  the  long-range  political  benefits  to  the 
entire  party  that  could  accrue  if  the  Demo- 
crat majority  of  senators  persists  in  stealing 
the  right  of  free  men  to  elect  their  own 
representatives. 

To  be  cynical  about  it,  the  Democrat  sen- 
ators could  end  up  handing  the  Republican 
Party  the  Big  Issue  it  needs  to  offset  the 
lingering  effects  of  Watergate. 

(Similarly,  the  backlash  of  citizen  resent- 
ment in  New  Hampshire  Itself,  not  only 
against  the  ballot  burglary  but  also  against 
the  complicity  in  it  of  Senator  Mclntyre  and 
the  public  endorsement  of  it  by  Democratic 
State  Chairman  Radway,  could  damage  the 
party's  image  here  for  years  to  come.) 

The  Democrat  majority  of  senators  will 
vote  to  return  the  disputed  Wyman-Durkin 
election  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  only 
if  they  can  become  convinced  that  not  to  do 
so  would  harm  (a)  their  own  and  (b)  their 
party's  political  fortunes. 

It's  an  exercise  in  complete  futility  to  fry 
to  appeal  to  anything  other  than  their  polit- 
ical pragmatism. 

Vote 
<By  James  J.  Kilpatrickl 

The  Constitution  says,  plain  as  dav,  that 
"no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 
But  New  Hampshire,  whose  ratification  long 
ago  brought  the  Constitution  itself  into  be- 
ing, is  being  denied  what  the  Constitution 
guarantees  it. 

Since  the  94th  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary,  New  Hampshire  has  had  one  senator 
only.  The  Granite  State  has  been  the  victim 
of  the  Senate's  delay.  If  the  contested  seat 
should  now  be  awarded  to  Democrat  John 
Durkin,  the  enth-e  Congress  will  suffer  from 
the  Senate's  shame. 


This  discreditable  situation  dates  from  last 
November,  when  Democrat  Durkin  and  Re- 
publican Louis  Wjrman  finished  in  a  virtual 
dead  heat.  Wyman  was  at  first  declared  the 
winner.  On  a  recount,  Durkin  appeared  to 
have  won  by  10  votes.  Then  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Ballot  Commission,  the  state's  highest 
authority,  certified  Wyman  by  a  two-vote 
margin. 

Durkin  protested  Wyman's  certificate  of 
election,  as  he  had  every  right  to  do.  The 
Constitution  says  that  each  house  of  Con- 
gress "shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers." But  it  never  was  dreamed  that  the 
Senate  would  usurp  the  rights  of  the  people 
themselves. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  the  Wyman- 
Durkln  contest.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  been  forgotten  altogether.  The 
Senate  Rules  Committee  has  plodded  through 
46  meetings,  lasting  200  hours,  in  a  tedious 
effort  to  examine  and  to  rule  upon  more  than 
900  iudividual  ballots.  Nov.-  the  committee 
lias  sought  the  "sense  of  the  Senate"  on  3b' 
questions  it  was  unable  to  decide  for  itself. 

This  Is  a  sham.  The  entire  Senate  cannot 
possibly  pass  intelligently  on  the  contested 
ballots.  The  danger — and  it  is  a  grave  danger 
to  the  Senate  itself — is  that  the  unresolved 
questions  wUl  be  resolved  by  party-line  votes. 
The  Democrats  now  have  61  seats,  the  Re- 
publicans 38.  By  giving  the  seat  to  Demo- 
crat Durkin,  the  Democrats  would  gain  still 
greater  advantage  in  committee  member- 
ships. 

The  Sei'.ate  Rules  Committee  already  has 
left  an  impression  of  bias.  The  committee 
.spent  almost  four  months  in  a  review  of 
Durklns  evidence.  Not  until  April  25  did  it 
get  to  Wyman's  evidence.  His  every  sub- 
stantive request  was. rejected. 

Some  of  the  contested  evidence  deals  with 
Manchester  voting  niachiues  that  were  out 
of  wiuick.  Thirty-seven  ballots  appear  to  be 
missing  from  Dover  and  Troy.  In  Nashua,  as 
least  two  absentee  ballots  may  have  been 
illegally  cist.  Returns  from  10  other  cities  are 
in  doubt.  Under  these  confusing  circum- 
stances, the  Senate  could  not  conscientiottsly 
award  the  seat  to  either  candidate. 

The  fair  thing  to  do  is  timply  to  send  the 
issue  back  to  New  Hampshire.'  This  should 
have  been  done  months  ago.  when  the  magni- 
tude of  the  irregularities  became  evident.  The 
people  themselves,  in  a  new  election,  could 
make  their  own  choice.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  a  second  election  would  wind  tip 
like  the  first.  One  or  the  other  surelv  would 
emerge  a  clear  winner,  free  of  taint  or  doubt, 
with  a  valid  title  to  a  place  on  the  Senate's 
roll.  This  is  the  course  of  wisdom.  The 
alternative  is  a  course  of  folly. 

IFiom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 

Case  or  the  Empty  Seat 

(By  Howard  Flieger) 

The  case  of  the  missing  Senator  hardly 
ranks  as  a  burning  national  issue. 

Yet  it  has  kept  important  members  of  that 
august  body  tied  in  a  legal  and  political 
tangle  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

In  the  end,  it  became  the  business  of  the 
entire  U.S.  Senate  to  try  to  decide  who  should 
be  installed  to  fill  the  empty  seat  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

That  State  has  had  only  one  vote  in  this 
session  of  the  94  th  Congress  instead  of  the 
two  to  which  it  is  entitled  and  every  other 
State  has.  Prom  January  to  weH  into  June, 
the  Senate  rocked  along  shy  one  member 
while  both  parties  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  the  vacant  chair  should  be 
occupied  by  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

On  the  face  of  it,  you  woiddnt  think  the 
outcome  could  make  all  that  much  differ- 
ence. After  all,  the  Democrats  already  are  hi 
such  lopsided  control — nearly  two  to  one — 
that  the  politics  of  one  new  member  can't 
change   things   to   any  major  degree. 

But  apparently  it  isn't  that  simple. 


To  go  back  a  bit:  In  last  November's  elec- 
tion, the  senatorial  candidates  in  New  Hamp- 
shire were  Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  and 
Democrat  John  A.  Durkin.  The  results  were 
so  close — an  unofficial  victory  for  Mr.  Wy- 
man by  355  votes — that  a  recount  was  ordered 
to  determine  the  winner. 

The  first  recount  by  New  Hampshire's 
secretary  of  state  gave  Mr.  Durkin  a  10-vote 
margin.  But  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion reviewed  disputed  ballots  and  certified 
Mr.  Wyman  the  winner  by  two  votes. 

Mr.  Durkin  appealed  to  the  Senate,  since, 
under  the  Constitution,  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress "shaU  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers." 

Meanwhile,  he  asked  that  he  be  seated 
pending  the  outcome.  But  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  seat  either  coiuestant  until  it  couid 
look  into  the  matter.  It  has  been  lookiUt? 
ever  since- -its  Rul?s  Coannittec  deadlocked 
on  who  should  be  awarded  27  disputed  bal- 
lots, a>id  on  other  Icfial  and  procetiura: 
issues. 

Why  should  one  Senate  seat — Important  as 
it  is  to  New  Hampshire — be  all  that  vital  to 
the  Senate?  Even  with  one  seat  vacant  the 
Democrats  hold  a  61-38  majority.  On  aay 
party-line  issue  they  ran  clobber  the  Repub- 
licans. So  why  worry  about  one  vote  more — 
or  less? 

An  iiiiportant  reason  may  be  the  future 
structure  of  Senate  committees.  It  is  in  these 
committees  where  much  of  the  Senate's 
meaningful  business  is  transacted. 

Committees  are  set  up  under  a  complicated 
mathematical  formula  by  which  membership 
assignments  are  based  on  the  political  di- 
vision of  the  entire  Senate,  plus  the'scnioritv 
of  individual  Senators. 

Thus,  if  Democrat  Durkin  were  seated,  his 
party  could  gain  a  member  on  such  powerful 
committees  as  Foreign  Relations,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  Veterans'  Affairs.  If 
that  happened  and  the  committees  were  not 
enlarged,  the  most  recently  appointed  Repub- 
licans would  have  lo  give  up  their  positions 
because  of  the  rule  of  last  on,  first  off.  Thai 
could  dislodge  such  prominent  Republicans 
as  Senators  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  and 
Bob  Dole  of  Kansas. 

The  dilemma  is  that,  no  matter  how  the 
Senate  decides,  about  half  the  voters  in 
New  Hampshire  are  gohig  to  feel  cheated 
because  the  November  election  was  so  close 
nobody  can  say  positively  who  really  won. 
An  outsider  would  be  Justified  In  asking 
why  the  sensible  solution  wouldn't  be  to  hold 
another  New  Hampshire  election.  There  must 
be  some  vestige  of  life  left  in  the  old  Idea 
of  States'  rights.  Public  opinion  polls  show 
the  States'  voters  favor  such  a  solution.  And. 
at  the  very  least,  it  would  get  the  matter 
off  the  desks  of  U.S.  Senators  at  a  time  when 
there  are  more  presshig  national  issues  de- 
serving of  theh  time  and  attention. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  firm 
l>eliever  in  democratic  institutions  and 
in  the  integrity  of  my  colleagues,  I  sup- 
port the  duty  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  resolve  the  contested  New 
Hampshire  election.  The  citizens  of  Utah, 
too,  have  confidence  in  this  constitution- 
al process.  The  seating  of  Senator  Reed 
Smoot  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
protracted  disputes  in  this  century.  It 
consiuned  3  years.  Eventually,  like  most 
other  cases,  it  was  decided  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  accepted  by  all. 

To  reach  a  decision  in  the  present  case 
is  a  difQcult  and  unwelcome  taslc.  Critics 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate  have  questioned 
our  powei-s  and  have  attacked  our  mo- 
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ttvM.  Z  do  not  believe,  however,  that  our 
Mithorltr  am  be  dtaputed;  and  Z  am 
flonfktent  that  the  Mtanben  of  this  body 
wUl  Judge  the  matter  openly  and  fairly. 
Article  Z.  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
states  that- 
Each  HOuM  sball  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions. Betums  and  QuaUflcatlous  of  its  own 
Members  .  .  . 

The  meaning  Is  clear,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Barry  against  United 
States  ex  reL  Cunningham  (1929),  con- 
llrmed  it.  The  Court  also  upheld  the  Sen- 
ate's prerogative  to  refuse  to  seat  either 
contender  pending  final  determination  by 
the  Senate  of  the  election  outcome.  Such 
a  vacancy.  whUe  It  should  not  last  indef- 
initely. Is  not  a  denial  of  equal  repre- 
sentation. Consistent  with  these  opinions, 
the  Senate  has  not  once  declined  to  exer- 
cise its  authority  nor  thrown  up  its  hands 
and  remanded  the  matter  to  the  State. 

The  body  has  a  conspicuous  record  of 
deciding  fairly  even  in  the  most  contro- 
versial and  partisan  cases.  In  challenges 
to  general  election  results,  since  1913. 
Republican  majorities  sustained  Repub- 
lican winners  three  times  and  Demo- 
cratic winners  seven  times.  Democratic 
Senates  supported  Repubhcan  winners 
in  live  cases  and  Democratic  winners  in 
four.  In  the  three  instances  in  which 
Senate  action  changed  the  previous  elec- 
tion result,  RepubUcan  majorities  re- 
jected Republican  victors.  Clearly,  the 
Senate  is  not  ui  the  habit  of  stealing 
elections. 

It  is  ti"ue  that  the  present  case,  in- 
volving an  extremely  close  election  result 
and  varying  recounts,  has  no  exact  prec- 
edent. Novel  procedures  are  required.  It 
is  important  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
these  procediures  will  not  deny  nor  di- 
minish the  expressed  will  of  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  Senators'  role  is 
that  of  Judges,  not  electors. 

The  candidates  had  an  opportimity  to 
determine  the  ballots  which  they  wished 
to  challenge.  The  New  Hampshire  State 
Ballot  Law  Commission  originally  re- 
counted 3.500  ballots,  and  they  have  been 
considered  by  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee. These  ballots  provided  the  measiue 
of  dlffaenee  between  the  original  re- 
count and  the  result  reached  by  the  com- 
mission. I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
conduct  a  recount  of  an  the  ballots  cast 
in  the  election.  The  dispute  obviously 
centers  on  these  3,500  ballots. 

After  a  process  of  elimhiatlon  by  both 
parties  a  stipulation  was  entered  on  the 
area  of  dispute  which  narrowed  thelssue 
to  750  ballots,  of  which  27  ballots  remain 
to  be  decided,  because  <tf  the  committee's 
even  division.  This  is  the  taste  of  the  en- 
tire Senate.  It  is  not  an  Inordinately  on- 
erous requirement  and  does  not  threaten 
to  prolong  the  dispute  Indefinitely. 


orgar  izations 


INTEGRATINa  WOMEN  INTO  MULTI- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  been  called  a  nation  of  too 
many  laws.  Passlnc  laws  does  not.  In  it- 
self, solve  proMons.  Too  often  laws  are 
weakly  applied  or  not  applied  at  an. 
Without    meaningful    Implementation. 
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even  the  best  Intentioned. 
drafted  laws  are  meanlnglep 
section  305  of  tlie  Fy)reign 
of  1974,  which  calls  on  U. 
tlves  to  international 
everything  they  reasonabl; 
courage  and  promote  the 
women  into  the  national 
member  and  recipient  countries 
professional  and  policymafing 
in  such  organizations."  I 
very  anxious  to  assure  that 
of  the  law  are  set  in  effect|v 

On  February  11.  1975,  I 
U.S.  representatives  to  all 
tional  organizations  to  w 
States  belongs,  asking  aboiit 
tions  of  those  organization 
to  implementation  of  sectl  Ji 
just  received  the  last  of  t 
my  inquiry  and  I  wish  to 
spouses  with  my  colleagues 

While   a   number   of 
adopted    resolutions    and 
similar  to  section  305,  no 
has  a  definite  plan  of  actioi  t 
women  into   the  developr  ent 
either  in  recipient  countrfcs 
organizations  themselves, 
tions  may  be  good,  real  actitn 
The  intentions,  in  the  . 
tions  and  amendments,   . 
translated  into  actual  polic 
Ities. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  my  inquir; 
ternational  organizations  is 
ci  a  series  of  f ollowup  step  s 
take  to  Insure  that  section 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1  '. . 
effectively  so  that  deficiencies 
velopment   assistance 
women  are  concerned  can 
I  will  keep  my  colleagues 
progress   being   made   towir 
that  section  305  is  not  just  „ 
too  many  laws  effecting  no 

I  ask  imanimous  consent 
of  my  letter  to  the  international 
zatlons  as  well  as  the  ._. 
received  be  printed  in  the  _ 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 
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Dear  :   As  our  __ 

XTnlted  Nations,  I  think 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  197 
particular  Interest  to  you.  S 
our  representatives  in  those 
ganlzatlons  of  which  the  V 
member  to  carry  out  their 
encourage  and  promote  the 
women  Into  the  national  ec( 
bers  and  recipient  countries 
slonal  and  policy-making 
such  organizations." 

As  the  author  of  Section  30 
much  appreciate  knowing  of 
Implement  this  new  provlslo 
elgn  aid  bUl.  You  may  be  lnt( 
that  AID  has  already  Issued  a 
ment"  policy  directive,  a  cop; 
enclosed  for  your   informatloi 
owe  bilateral  foreign  aid  pr( 
Ing  International  Women's   ., 
a  fitting  time  to  make  United 
consistent  where  women's  ec 
cemed,  regardless  of  whether 
with  bilateral  or  multilateral 

Looking  forward  to  hearing 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H 


June  W,  1975 
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Depabtmemt  orlSrATC. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Februofy  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Gorernme^tt  Op^aUonx 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thark  you  verv 
much  for  your  letter  of  Febru  iry  11,  con- 
cerning Section  305  of  the  To  elgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  I  heartily  conj  ratulate  you 
for  your  authorship  of  Section  306,  and  as- 
sure you  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  implement  this  importan:  aspect  of 
United  States  policy. 

You  may  be  interested  to  knolv  that  shice 
1973  one  of  my  staff  officers  wl  o  Is  a  wom- 
an has  been  an  active  member  sf  our  small 
delegations  to  meetings  of  the  fntergovern- 
mental  Committee  for  Europea  i  Migration. 
Old  hands  tell  me  this  was  a  real  break- 
through, as  prior  to  that  time,  with  one  or 
possibly  two  exceptions,  ther«  had  never 
been  a  woman  expert  on  a  U.£  .  Delegation 
to  ICEM  since  ICEM  was  established  in  1951 ! 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  L.  KeluxIe 
Sppcial  Assistant  to  the  Sec  'etary 
for  Refugees  and  Migrattfrn  Affairs. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.  Februa,  y  22, 1975. 
Hon.  Chari.ES  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank 
letter  of  February  11  calling  my 
Section  305  of  the  Foreign 
1974.  As  the  United  States 
resentative  on   the  Governing 
ILO,  which  has  so  Important  a 
promoting  the  Integration  of 
national  economies  of  member 
agree  with  the  importance  of 

resenting  United  States         

In  and  support  of  ILO  action  In 

I  am  about  to  leave  for  Genev^ 

week  meeting  of  the  ILO 

first  and  immediate  objective  is 
the  ILO  program  on  women's 
headed  by  an  able  and  effective 
we  have  nominated  Ms.  Carmen  L 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Laboi 
tor  of  the  Women's  Bureau  for 

When  I  return  from  Geneva, 
hi  further  touch  with  yOu 
activities  in  this  field. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  B.  Persons, 
Associate  Deputy   Under  Se  '.retary.  In- 
ternatioruLl  Affairs. 

Internationai.  Bouitoart  anb 
Water  CoMMXSsioir.  tV«TRD 
States  and   Mexico, 

El  Paso.  Tex.,  FehruaA/  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  I^nator  Percy:  You  may  be  sure  that 
your  letter  of  February  11,  1975,  rtiatlng  to 
Section  305  of  the  Foreign  Assist  ance  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  the  "Percy  Amendr  lent"  policy 
directive  Issued  by  the  Agency  1  or  Interna- 
tional Development  Is  of  paiticuU  r  Interest  to 
this  Section. 

Although  this  Commission, 
U.S.  Section  and  a  Mexican  St 
have  an  International  foreign 
program,   we  have  a  truly  active 
headed  by  a  Federal  Women's  _ 

ordinator  who  works  under  the 

the  Equal  Employment  Opportunl  by 

to  assure  integration  of  women 

of  this  Section.  Our  Equal 

portunlty  Action  Plan  for  Flsca; 

was  approved  by  the  Civil  Service 

and  emphasizes  goals  that  are  oon^stent 

the  interest  of  your  good 

we  believe,  this  agency's  actions 
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women's  equality  demonstrate  a  conscious 
concern  on  their  behalf. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  respond 
to  you  on  such  an  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.   F^IEDKIN, 

CommlssiOJicr. 


Offick  of  the  U.S.  Permanent 

Representative  to  UNIIX). 
Vienna.  Austria,  February  28. 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Pbxcy:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  February  11,   1975,  concerning  the 
integration  of  women  into  the  national  econ- 
omies of  member  and  recipient  countries  of 
international    organizations    of    which    the 
United  States  is  a  member  and  into  profes- 
sional  and  policy-making  positions   within 
such  organizations,   as  provided  by  Section 
305     of     the     Foreign     Assistance     Act     as 
amended. 

This  Mission  wUl,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Section  305  be  alert  to  opportunities 
to  promote  the  objectives  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  UN  Industrial  Development  Or- 
ganization. In  this  connection,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs  has  also  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Mission  its  responsibilities  in  this 
respect. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  an 
opportunity  to  further  the  objectives  of  Sec- 
tion 305  may  present  itself  during  the  Sec- 
ond General  Conference  of  the  UN  Industrial 
Development  Organization  which  is  sched- 
uled to  convene  in  the  near  future  in  Lima, 
Peru.  One  of  the  purposes  of  tlie  conference 
is  to  obtain  international  agreement  to  a 
Declaration  on  Industrial  Development  In 
the  Developing  Countries.  There  already  ex- 
ists general  agreement  among  the  member 
countries  of  UNIDO  preparing  for  the  confer- 
ence that  the  Declaration  should  include  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  developing 
countries  take  steps  to  make  possible  the 
full  integration  of  women  into  soci.il  and 
economic  activities,  in  particular  into  the 
process  of  industrial  development,  on  the 
basis  of  equal  rights.  The  Mission  has  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  such 
statements. 

The  Mission  has  been  alert  to  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  the  candidacies  of  women  for 
professional-level  posts  in  UNIDO.  It  has  In 
recent  months  contributed  to  securing  the 
appointment  of  a  number  of  American 
women  to  such  positions. 

Most  UNIDO  activities  in  recipient  coim- 
tries  take  the  form  of  technical  assistance 
type  projects  and  feasibility  and  pre-lnvest- 
ment  studies,  the  details  of  which  are  ar- 
ranged between  the  recipient  country  and 
the  UNIDO  Secretariat.  However,  in  review- 
ing UNlDO's  activities  In  its  governlne; 
body— The  Industrial  Development  Board  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member— the 
Mission  wUl  bear  in  mind  the  need  to  Insure 
that  its  programs  make  adequate  provision 
looking  to  full  participation  of  women  In- 
national  development. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WttLIAM    J.    StIBRAVY. 

Minister,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

Porte,  France,  March  3.  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

US.  Senator,  The  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  li  concerning  the  Percy 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
In  response  to  the  increasing  policy  con- 
cern in  the  U.S.  about  the  economic  role  of 
women,  the  U.S.  took  an  important  Initiative 
In  the  OECD  m  1973.  We  proposed  to  the 
OECD's  Manpower  and  Social  Affahs  Com- 


mittee that  a  multi-country  examination 
be  undertaken  regarding  the  role  of  women 
in  the  economy,  focussing  in  particular  on 
participation  Ui  the  labor  force,  share  of 
employment  and  unemplo3raneut,  education 
and  training,  differences  in  economic  status, 
child  care  problems,  the  role  of  parents  in 
the  home,  and  legislation  and  programs  af- 
fecting the  status  of  women  in  the  labor 
force. 

At  foi-mer  CEA  Chairman  Stein's  sugges- 
tion, to  give  impetus  to  this  examhiation. 
the  U.S.  sponsored  a  meeting  in  December 
1973.  of  experts  from  several  OECD  member 
countries.  What  we  sought  and  accomplished 
at  this  meeting  was  an  exchange  of  country 
experiences,  policies  and  measures  related 
to  the  rapidly  changing  role  of  women. 

As  a  result  of  the  enthusiastic  response 
within  the  OECD  to  the  UJS.  initiative,  an 
Ad -Hoc  Working  Party  has  been  established 
to  conduct  periodic  reviews  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  economy.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Working  Party  is  scheduled  for 
July  15  18.  during  which  the  U.S.  will  be 
represented  by  a  CEA  senior  economist.  We 
expect  that  the  Working  Party  will  discuss 
social  security,  fiscal  legislation,  education 
and.  possibly,  child  care. 

In  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC),  the  OECD's  foreign  aid  coordinating 
group,  the  U.S.  also  has  been  successful  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  other  members 
its  inttrest  In  promoting  a  greater  awareness 
ot  the  role  of  women  in  the  development 
process.  Last  fall  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  DAC  proposed  that  the  Committee  place 
the  subject  on  its  1975  program  of  work.  The 
proposal  was  well  received  by  several  mem- 
bers During  the  recent  meethig  of  foreign 
aid  ministers,  A.I.D.  Administrator  Parker 
loUowed  this  Initiative  by  voicing  his  strong 
support  for  a  special  DAC  meeting.  The 
Comm'ttee  has  now  scheduled  a  meeting  on 
■"the  role  of  women  in  development"  for 
September  1975. 

The  U.S.  Mission  to  the  OECD  has  taken 
an  actt\e  interest  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  women  within  member  countries.  We  will 
continue  to  promote  these  activities  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  Insure  that  the  Orga- 
nization allocates  the  appropriate  level  of 
resources  commensurate  with  the  high 
priority  the  U.S.  and  other  member  coimtrles 
assign  the  role  of  women. 

Please  write  if  I  can  be  of  furtlier  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Turner, 

.Ambassador. 


March  3,  1975. 
Hon.  Emile  Van  Lennep, 
Secretary   General,    Organization    for   Eco- 
nomic   Cooperation    and    Development, 
Paris,  France. 
Dear   Mr.   Secretary   General:    It   Is   my 
pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter  from  Senator   Charles  Percy  regarding 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  integration  of 
women    within    national    economies.    I    am 
also  enclosing  a  copy  of  mv  reply  to  Sena- 
tor Percy. 

Since  1975  Is  •'International  Women's 
Year",  I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  me  to  reiterate  my  Government's  com- 
mitment to  the  important  tasks  of  the 
Working  Party  on  the  Role  of  Women  in 
the  Economy  and  to  the  DAC's  work  ou 
the  role  of  women  in  the  development  proc- 
ess. This  is  a  high-priority  activity  in  the 
U.S.  view,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  op- 
portumty  for  a  further  productive  exam- 
ination of  aspects  of  the  problem  at  the 
Working  Party's  July  meeting  and  at  the 
DAC's  September  meeting. 

Should  you  desire,  I  would  be  happy   to 
discuss  the  matter  further  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  C.  Tihiner, 

Ambassador. 


U.S.    Permanent    Representative 

ON   THE  North  Atlantic   CocnciL; 

March  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.    Senate.    Committee    on    Government 
Operations,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Your  letter  of  February  11 
arrived  on  February  24,  at  which  time  I 
was  in  Washington  in  connection  with  Sec- 
retary General  Lun's  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

I  am  grateful  that  you  called  my  atten- 
tion to  Section  306  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974.  Not  only  am  I  familiar  with  it; 
I  champion  its  provisions  at  every  opportu- 
•lity.  Our  Mission  to  the  North  AUani:c 
Treaty  Organization  continues  actively  to 
seek  the  assignment  of  qualified  women  to 
our  rolls  and  those  of  the  NATO  Interna- 
tional Staff — a  process  which  my  predeces- 
sor, Donald  Rumsfeld,  began  in  1973.  As  you 
know,  however,  we  here  in  Brussels  do  not 
undertake  recruitment  ourselves.  We  request 
the  Departments  of  SUte  and  Defense,  and 
the  UiJ.  Information  Agency,  to  provide  can- 
didates to  mi  position  vacancies  as  they 
o-..cur. 

To  remind  these  agencies  of  our  shaied 
concern,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending 
a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Secretary  Kissinger, 
Secretary   Schleainger   and   Director   Keogh. 

Wltli  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

David  Baucs. 

U.S.  Mission  to  International 

Organizations, 
Genera.  Switzerland,  March  4. 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate 
Wa9hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  11  calling 
my  attention  to  Section  306  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  which  dli«cts  those 
of  us  working  as  U.S.  representatives  to  in- 
ternational organizations  to  encoinrage  and 
promote  the  integration  of  women  into 
profes-sional  and  poUcymaking  positions 
within  such  organizations. 

Assistant  Secretary  William  Buffum  of  the 
International  Organization  Affairs  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  State  has  already  called 
our  attention  to  this  amendment  and  I  have 
impressed  the  importance  of  this  matter 
upon  all  of  our  staff,  particularly  those  who 
act  as  liaison  officers  to  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations.  Each  of  such  liaison 
officers  have  been  directed  to  call  the  "Percy 
Ameudment"  to  the  attention  of  the  respec- 
tive secretaries  serving  the  intarnational 
organizations  here. 

Also,  our  Mission  officer  who  Is  assigned 
the  task  of  recruiting  Americans  for  positions 
within  the  UN  system  has  been  directed  to 
advise  tlie  personnel  officer  in  the  UN  at 
Geneva  of  our  concern.  In  addition  our  Mis- 
sion officer  wUl  collect  Information  as  t-^  the 
role,  status,  and  potential  for  advancement 
for  women  within  the  UN  system  in  Geneva. 
We  already  know  that  the  statistics  reveal 
that  the  percentage  of  women  in  responsible 
positions  within  the  UN  system  is  not  very 
large  and  this  great  potential  for  contribu- 
tion Is  being  ignored. 

All  of  our  efforts  in  Geneva,  of  course, 
will  be  coordinated  with  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  International  Organization  Affairs 
where  Ambassador  Buffum  will  continue  to 
keep  us  alert  to  the  problem  I  am  sure. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ppancis  L.  Dale. 

Ambassaaor. 
P.S.  On  a  personal  note  may  I  report  to 
you  that  on  February  25th  Ambassador  El 
Fattal,  who  has  Just  arrived  in  Geneva  as 
the  n«w  representative  from  Damascus,  came 
to  make  a  courtesy  call  on  me.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  he  commented  that  he 
had  had  the  privilege  of  spending  almost  an 
hour  with  you  while  you  were  in  Damascus 
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on  yotir  racent  Middle  East  trip.  He  ex- 
pressed great  Admlnitlon  for  yoiir  grasp  of 
Issues  and  then  said  that  when  you  arrived 
you  were  probably  100%  biased  and  that 
after  you  left  you  were  probably  only  40% 
biased.  I  thought  you  would  be  amused  to 
hear.  In  this  indirect  way,  how  you  have 
come  up  m  the  eyes  of  the  Syria  as.  Con- 
lliuied  best  wishes  to  you. 

RFPRESEMTAnvC     OF     THE      UNITED 

STATxa  OP  Ameeica  to  the  In- 
TEaNATioirAi,  Crvn.  Aviation  Ob- 

GANIKATION. 

Mantreta,  Canada,  March  6. 1973. 
Hon.  CHAXixa  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaahingUm,  DJC. 

Oejs  SnmoB  Pxbct:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  yoar  letter  of  February  11  with  re- 
spect to  BeeUon  SOS  of  the  Ptnelgn  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  as  tt  pertains  to  UJB.  representa- 
tlvee  m  IntMnatlonal  orBanhsations. 

I  am  ami*  of  the  many  exceUent  efforts 
under  way  during  the  International  Women's 
Tear  and  legard  Section  a06  directive  to  be 
excellent  guldanoe. 

The  Seotetariat  of  ICAO  !n  Montreal  num- 
bers some  MO  people  ftam  40  different  na- 
tlooalltleo.  We  are  eonttonally  seeking  to 
place  mote  VB.  etttaens  la  the  Secretariat 
and  In  the  UNDP  aTlatton  assistance  pro- 
grams omssaa  whldi  are  administered 
througlk  lOAO.  In  tlila  oonneetlon.  you  may 
'  be  sure  that  Z  wlU  take  every  oppwtunlty  to 
note  the  avaUabUlty  of  qualified  women  can- 
didates. 

As  a  career  woman  In  International  affairs, 
Z  am  very  sensitive  to  the  ohaUmge  that 
faces  us  regarding  the  role  of  woman  In  our 
country  and  others  at  the  same  time  Z  know 
the  putlcolar  dlffleoltlea  that  arise  In  con- 
nection wttb  Oadtng  wM-quaUfled  aviation 
technician*  among  oaresr  women. 

May  Z  take  this  opportaatty  to  commend 
your  efforts  to  oooneotiaB  with  equal  rights 
programa  and  womsa**  oqoaUty.  Ton  may  be 
sure  that  your  suggestions  and  commente 
wUl  always  be  welcome. 
Sincerely. 

Bsmr  C.  DoLoir, 
Jtfin<«ter-itepre«eiitatir«. 

V.B.  Dbpabtmsmt  or  Coiaaacs, 

ttoekvOU.  Md^  Mmrch  7. 197S. 
Bon.  CHsaus  K.  Raor. 
VS.  SeaaCiu  OearaiMee  «»  Oovtmment  Op- 
erottone.  WmAingtem,  Djo. 

Dub  BnuatM  Pbct:  With  xeferenoo  to 
your  lettar  o(  February  11  eoDflemlnt  Sectlm 
30ft  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aet  at  1874. 
this  ts  to  assure  you  that!  wUl  taise  every 
step  necessary  to  eooouri«e  and  promote  the 
Intecratkm  of  vomen  into  tbe  national  eooa- 
onlas  of  ossnber  and  redplant  oounMes.  and 
into  pfoCHMoMl  and  poUof -making  positions 
within  soob  «v0Uilaattanai  SpeolficaUy,  in  my 
naay  dMUap  with  tha  Worid  MeteoRdoglcal 
Ocgantaatton.  Z  wlU  enooarage  the  Organisa- 
tion to  take  every  opportantty  to  employ 
women  In  professtoaal  and  poUcy-maklng 
POitttoPs.  IneldantaUy.  w*  have  just  been 
oootacted  by  the  WMO  to  assist  their  Seoe- 
tariat  In  writing  material  suitable  for  pubU- 
eatlon  to  illustrate  the  oareere  available  to 
women  in  tha  fltf  d  of  meteorology. 

Zn  furtherance  of  theee  goals.  I  am  direct- 
ing all  NOAA  oomponents  that  are  Involved 
In  any  Intsmattonal  aotlvlty,  whether  It  be 
WMO  related  or  another,  to  keep  In  mind  the 
principles  stated  In  Section  SOS  of  tha  Rwetgn 
Asslstaaoe  Act  of  1974  and  that  In  all  of  their 
actlvltlee  every  effort  be  made  to  further 
these  goals. 

I  WlU  also  provide  the  necessary  back- 
ground Information  to  the  numy  TTnlted 
Statee  gwammental  agmeles  and  non-gov 
emmental  organtiaMona  Involved  m  IVMO 
programs  of  ttkia  new  Isgislatlon  and  of  my 
eonoem  to  sea  that  theee  goals  be  furthered. 


have 


You  may  be  Interested  to 
Administrator  of  NOAA,  I  h 
similar  campaign  In  belialf  of  - 
of  one  of  my  recent  statemeni  s 
Ject  is  attached. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M 
Permanent  Representativ 
States  to  the  WMO. 
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The  United  Nations  has 
an  International  Women's  _. 
recognize    and   highlight    the 
women  are  making  at  every  l^el 
clety  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
has  issued  a  proclamation  as 
work  together  to  make  1975  -^ 
year  for  women  in  the  Unltei 
special  emphasis  on  support  o1 
and  observances  to  be  arranj .. 
auspices  of  the  United  Natioi  s 

In  NOAA,  we  can  be  proud 
contributions  made  by  womei 
Intend  to  ttirn  the  spotlight  < 
accomplishments  of  women  in 
of  our  observance  of  " 
Year. 

More  than  that,  I  look  forwird 
develt^lng  and  expanding 
tiee  for  women  through  u^, 
msnt  and  training  programs 
technical  and  administrative 
commitment  to  equal  employi. 
Itlee  for  all  NOAA  employees 
look  forward  to  having  you  Jo 
Ing  this  an  outstanding  year 
of  our  Affirmative  Action  Pit 
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Intzxnational    Boitnoaxt 
MissxOKr,     United     { 
Canada. 

Waihington,  D.C..  Maihh  10. 1975. 
Hon.  Cbablks  H.  Percy. 
U£.  Senate, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

I>aAS  Sbtaxos  Pcbcy:  In  rep]  r 
ter  of  February  11,  will  dlscu  ■ 
Amendment'*  with  my  Cana(  U. 
stooer  counterpart. 

We  are  a  small  organlzatu  n 
■even  fuu-tlme  individuals.  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  th_. 
Istratlve  Assistant  Is  a  womai  i 
tremely  capable. 

Tha  work  of  our  commlssloi 
In  nature,  but  we  will  cert 
"Percy  Amendment"  in  mind 
slderatlons. 

Sincerely, 

R.  L.  ^xmaw, 
intematUmai  Boundary  Cofimisjtoner. 


Depaktment  of  Healer, 
Education,  and 
RoeHnme.  Jfd..  Ma^eh  10,  J975. 
Bon.  Chakles  H.  Pescy, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahingtan.,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatos  Percy  :  Thank 
letter  of  February  11  calling  to 
Section  305  of  the  Ptoreign 
OC  1974. 

One  of  our  first  efforts  In 
this  new  provision  occurred  at 
American  Sanitary  conference 
in  Washington  October  1974.  T  . 
gatUm  introduced  a  resolutloi , 
Conference    adopted,    re( 
portance  of  1976  as  Inteniatla(ial 
Year.  One  of  Its  more  Imp 
paragraphs  called  attentlim 
tanoe  of  including  women  in  policy 
Ing  positions  and  when  appol  itlng 
health  administrators  and  othe 
elals  In   both   international   i 
health  programs."  The  fuU  texti>t  that  reso- 
lution is  enclosed. 
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AUhough  a  U.S.  delegation  has 
as  yet  for  the  Twenty-eighth 
Assembly,  which  will  convene 
May  13,  I  assure  you  that  we 
the  delegation  to  introduce  and, 
sor  a  similar  resolution  at  the 
bly. 

I    might    also   mention    that 
Resources  Administration   is 
International     Conference     on 
Health,  which  will  be  held  thli 
purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  «, 
of  the  worlds  most  knowledgeat  le 
ers  from  countries  where  women 
a  major  role  in  the  health  , 
the  delivery  of  health  care,  as 
reseai'ch  has  been  conducted  on 
ship  of  various  societal  factors 
of  women  in  the  health  profesi 
Jecti\es  of  the  conference  are 
erate  and  present  information  „_ 
of  women  in  the  health  professlo:  is 
ternational  comparative  basis,  (2 
tors  associated  with  variance  in 
and  use  of  women  in  the  health 
in  selected  countries,  and  for  th 
and  use  of  women  In  the  health  . 
ultimate  goals  for  the  oonferenc » 
Identify  areas  for  future  domesti 
national  comparative  research  on 
and   to   provide   International 
information  useful  for  policy  __ 
development  within   the  Healtl 
Administration.  Madame  ] 
of  Prance,  will  be  keynote 

Hopefully,  with  these  Inltlatl^s, 
move  ahead  in  encouraging  the  u 
women  In   professional   and  policy 
positions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  Paui.  Ehrlich,  Jr., 
VJS.  Member  of  World  Healtl 
iton  Executive  Board 
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Resolution  XXXII:  InternationJl 
Year.  1975 

The  XIX  Pan  American 
ence. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of 
ternational  Women's  Year  and 
expressed  by  many  Member 
Its  participation; 

Nothing  the  official  emblem  . 
the  International  Wmnen's  Year, 
of  a  stylized  dove  (the  biological 
womMi)  and  the  mathematics 
equality,  which  wlU  be  tised  on  p« 
nera.  mastheads,  postage  stamps 
material  connected  with  the 
International  Women's  Year; 

Recognizing  the  Impcnrtance  of 
women  and  men  In  all  facets  at 
but  especlaUy  in  the  working 

Recognising  the  Importance  ol 
the  promotion  of  peace,  ^»f>ftnftml< 
development  plans,  and  populatloi 
and  ' 

Noting  the  need  to  Improve 
women  in  developed  and  developing 
tries  alike, 

Resolvet: 

1.  To  endorse  the  emphasis  „. 
United  Nattons  In  declaring  197i 
national  Women's  Year  to  the  roI( 
in  society  and  to  the  contrlbutton 

can  make  to  the  political, 

clal  sectors,  of  which  health  is 

a.  To  call  attention  to  the 
including  women  in  policy 
tlons  and  when  appointing  publlolhealth 
mlnistrators  and  other  health  offlc 
international  and  national  healOi 


anr: 


gl  en 


econon  Ic, 


The  Sbcrktast  of  the  TRSAffcsY, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  March^4, 1973 
Hon.  Charles  B.  FncY, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Thank  you  for  yoAr  letter  of 
February  11,  concerning  Section  ^  of 
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Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  the  enclosure  of 
AID'S  policy  directive  on.  the  Percy  Amend- 
ment applicable  to  their  activities. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  a  copy 
oX  the  memorandum  to  the  UJ3.  Directors  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development'  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
und  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in- 
structing them  to  express  to  the  Boards  of 
those  institutions  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
cern with  providing  equality  of  opportunity 
for  women  and  insuring  the  mcreaslug  use 
of  their  talents  in  national  development  ef- 
forts and  within  the  international  financial 
institutions. 

You  will  note  that  the  Directors  are  to 
report  to  the  Tieasm-y  Department  on  the 
actions  the  Institutions  have  taken  in  this 
regard.  We  are  following  up  with  them  to 
eribure  that  tha  institutions  are  fully  and 
clearly  aware  of  the  United  States  views  and 
interest  in  the  full  utilization  of  women's 
capabilities  in  national  development  efforts 
and  in  the  Banks  themselves. 

I  believe  your  action  In  authorizing  this 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is 
a  major  contribution  towards  assuring  that 
the  international  financial  Institutions  are 
taking  positive  steps  to  Improve  the  status 
of  women  in  their  member  countries  and  on 
their  own  staff. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simon. 

Di-P.\BTMENT    OP    THE    lEllASURT, 

Washington,  B.C.,  Febriiarj/  7, 1975. 
Memorandum 
l"o:  Messrs.  Sethness,  Forges  and  Beach. 
From:  John  A.  Bushnell. 

E abject:  The  Percy  Amendment  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Below  for  your  information  is  the  language 
oi  the  Percy  Amendment  on  the  Integration 
of  women  into  national  economies  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974: 

"Sec.  305.  Integration  of  Women. — ^The 
President  is  requested  to  instruct  each  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  each  In- 
ternational organization  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member  (includtag  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  umted  Nations,  and  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment) to  carry  out  their  duties  with 
respect  to  such  organizations  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  encourage  and  promote  the  Inte- 
gration of  women  into  the  national  econo- 
mies of  member  and  recipient  countries  and 
into  professional  and  policymaking  positions 
In  such  organizations,  thereby  improving  the 
status  of  women. 

I  am  attaching  fw-  your  information  Mr. 
Percy's  statement  upon  mtroducing  the 
amendment  as  well  as  the  text  of  a  similar 
amendment  applicable  to  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  which 
,  was  adopted  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1973. 

You  are  hereby  Instructed  (1)  to  make  a 
statement  at  an  appropriate  time  to  your 
respective  Boards  of  Directors  on  ttie  VS. 
concern  that  women  participate  fully  in  the 
tasks  and  benefits  of  economic  development 
and  that  the  managements  of  the  Banks  en- 
courage and  promote  women  Into  profes- 
sional and  policy-making  positions  wlthlu 
the  Banks:  and  (2)  to  report  to  the  U£ 
Treasury  Department  actions  which  are 
taken  by  the  Banks  In  this  regard. 

Statement  by  Um..  Reynolds 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  a  subject 
about  which  I  have  long  had  strong  feel- 
ings. It's  women. 
And    more   particularly,    I    should    like — 


quite  happily  I  might  say — ^to  bring  to 
the  Board's  attention  a  recent  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  ts 
entitled  "Integration  of  Women,"  and  being 
named  after  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
Introduced  it,  is  known  as  the  Percy  Amend- 
ment. 

Quite  simply.  It  calls  upon  U.S.  represent- 
atives in  International  organizations.  Includ- 
ing the  World  Bank,  to  do  everything  they 
reasonably  can  "to  encourage  and  promote 
the  mtegratiou  of  women  Into  the  national 
economies  of  member  and  recipient  countries 
and  Into  professional  and  policy-making 
positions  in  such  organizations,  thereby  im- 
proving the  status  of  women."  This  follows 
upon  a  similar  provision  enacted  a  year  ear- 
lier which  applies— and  more  directly — to 
UjS.  foreign  assiiitance  prograuLJ  adminis- 
tered by  AJJ}. 

I  don't  wish  to  suggest — and  I'm  sure  Sen- 
ator Percy  doesn't  either — that  somehow  or 
other  women  in  the  past  have  made  no  con- 
tribution to  economic  activity.  Tlieir  con- 
tribution, of  covirse,  has  always  been  of  enor- 
mous value — indeed  indispensable — and  their 
contribution  to  civilization  even  more  so. 

Nor  do  we  wish  to  suggest  any  disparage- 
ment of  the  traditional  roles  of  women  as 
wives  and  mothers,  which  surely  remain  of 
critical  Importance  in  all  societies. 

But  It  does  seem  that  in  most  societies 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  erect  barriers,  restric- 
tions and  limitations  which  bear  particularly 
heavUy  on  women,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  making  full  tise  of  their  potential  ca- 
pacities. And  whatever  Justification  there 
may  possibly  be  lor  this  under  primitive 
economic  conditions,  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  it  tmder  the  more  modern  tech- 
nological conditions  which  this  institution 
seeks  to  spread. 

The  fuller  integration  of  women  Uito  mod- 
eriUzing  economies  can  only  speed  and 
strengthen  the  development  effort.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  goals  of  equity,  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  fair  play  which  should  guide  the 
Bank  in  all  activities.  And  surely  it  will  serve 
the  best  interests — and  brighten  the  lives — 
of  both  men  and  women. 

My  authorities  fully  recognize  that  respon- 
sibility for  achievement  of  this  goal  rests 
with  mdivldual  societies;  that  the  people  of 
the  Bank's  member  countries  display  diverse 
social,  cultural  and  family  relationships; 
that  any  attempt  to  modify  these  relatlon- 
elilps  is  a  delicate  matter  which  can  only  be 
attempted  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  existing  mores  and  man- 
ners; and  that  the  role  of  development  lend- 
ing Institutions  can  only  be  catalytic,  sup- 
portive and  collaborative. 

Nonetheless,  we  would  like  to  see  the  in- 
ternational development  lending  banks  in- 
stitutionalize in  reasonable  ways  a  conscious 
concern  for  women  in  their  plans  and  opera- 
tions— from  concept  and  design  through  re- 
view. Implementation  and  final  evaluation. 
In  the  choice  of  plans  and  projects  we  would 
favcw  special  consideration  bemg  given  to 
those  which  provide  for  effective  utilization 
of  women.  We  hope  too  that  these  Institu- 
tions will  encourage  and  assist  developing 
member  countries  in  the  collection  of  basic 
data  on  the  role  and  status  of  women. 

We  also  believe  the  Banks  themselves 
should  make  serious  efforts  to  Improve  their 
recruitment  of  competent,  professional 
women,  and  to  provide  them  with  equal  op- 
portunities to  enhance  their  skills  through 
training,  and  to  advance  to  policy-making 
positions.  And  here.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  view 
the  World  Bank  record  with  special  con- 
cern. .  For  I  note  that  In  Introducing  his 
Amendment,  Senator  Percy  presented  data 
showing  the  percentages  of  women  employed 
In  professional  capacities  by  the  United 
Nations  and  related  agencies.  The  World 
Bank  Isn't  at  the  bottom,  but  we're  not  far 
from  It.  And  at  9,99'.  were  close  to  5  points 


below  the  average,  and  a  very  considerable 
distance  behind  those  agencies  which  top  the 
list  at  between  20  and  26 '^.  I  would  hope 
that  Improvmg  upon  this  record  would  oc- 
cupy otir  close  attention. 

I  don't  require  any  imn-.cUiate  responje 
to  these  remarks.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  would  welcome  anything  you  or  ether 
members  cf  the  staff  might  wish  to  offer.  I 
would,  though,  also  urge  that  you  consider 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  useful  periodically 
to  report  to  the  Board  on  progress  made  in 
the  Bank  towards  the  clot>eiy  related  goals 
of  fuller  integration  ol  womcii  into  national 
Cv;onomies  and  increased  employment  op- 
portunities lor  women   in  the  Bank  iusclf. 

This  is  Iijicruatioual  Women's  Year,  and 
I  imderstaud  that  a  conference  on  the  role 
cf  women  is  to  be  held  later  on  In  Mexico 
City  under  U.N.  auspices.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Bank  will  play  an  iufluential  role  in  that 
conference.  A  suitable  occasion  for  the  firot 
of  such  report.^  might  follow  that  conleieiiii.-. 

Thank  you. 

U.S.  Permanent  Mi&sion  to  thb 

OaUANIZATION       OF      AMERICAN       STATES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  24,  197i-. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Ptucv. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pr.Rc\  :  I  refer  lo  your  let- 
ter asking  n»y  plans  for  implementing  Sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

The  UJS.  Mib£ion  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  weicomes  the  latest  Percy 
amendment  which  reenforces  our  poUcy  of 
seeking  to  improve  the  status  of  woiueji 
within  the  OAS  itseU  and  through  various 
OAS  programs  in  member  states. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Wom- 
en, a  specialized  organization  of  the  OAS 
is  the  chief  meclianlira  through  which  we 
work  to  Improve  the  titatus  of  women.  The 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Conunisslou.  ilrs. 
Rita  Z.  Johnston,  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Commi.ssiou  and  Is  a  very  active  parti(.lp;.nt 
in  all  Commission  activities. 

At  the  September  Assembly  of  the  Ccm- 
inls.«ion,  the  U.S.  delegation  pushed  for  a  res- 
olution calling  for  equality  of  job  opportuni- 
ties for  women  In  the  OAS.  As  a  result  the 
resolution  passed  and  the  OAS  Secretarv 
General  has  appointed  a  committee  on  fair 
employment  practices.  This  committee, 
which  includes  Mrs.  Johnston,  has  already 
begun  to  draw  up  a  program  which  should 
Improve  the  employment  and  professional 
opportunities  available  to  women  In  the  OAS 
Secretariat. 

At  recent  annual  meetings,  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  for  Education. 
Science  and  Culture  passed  resolutions, 
strongly  supported  by  the  U.S.  delegation. 
endorsing  International  Women's  Tear  and 
Bupportmg  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women.  In  addition,  the  reso- 
lutions supported  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
disciplinary group  within  the  OAS  Secretar- 
iat charged  with  studying  ways  to  increase 
the  participation  of  women  in  all  OAS  pro- 
grams. This  gioup  has  already  begun  to  meet. 
The  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
CouucU  also  requested  that  all  reports  and 
programs  Include  Information  on  the  status 
of  women.  Hopefully  this  request  will  be  a 
mechanism  for  reminding  decision  makers, 
at  all  levels,  of  the  need  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  In  all  OAS  programs. 

We  realize  that  resolutions,  per  se,  do  not 
solve  problems.  However,  the  US.  Mission, 
using  these  resolutions  as  a  starting  point, 
will  continue  to  work  to  improve  the  profes- 
sional opportunities  for  women  within  the 
OAS.  and  to  increase  the  participation  of 
women  In  all  OAS  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLI.WM  S.  M.\ILLIARD. 

Ambassador. 
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Urnnm  States  or  AanaticA 

TO  THS  UNITKO  NaTKiNS, 

Afnn-h  t'S.  IU75. 
Hon.  CiiARLKs  H.  Pnicr. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WasliUigton,  D.C. 
Deak  Skmatok  Phicy:  Thank  vuii  fcr  .muu- 
•  letter  o'  February   11   Inqulrint;  abriut    the 
Mission's  pl»na  to  Implement.  Sertioii  30S  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  which  extends 
the  concept  of  the  original    -Percy  Amend- 
nieuc"  to  multinational  developmeiit  a^u^ist- 
ance  programs. 

I  know  that  yon  arc  well  aw»re  of  v.hat  we 
accomplished  diirinK  the  last  Oeueral  Assem- 
bly. Indeed  you  an;  the  principal  author  of 
our  successes  in  tliis  area.  For  your  further 
information  I  have  attached  a  memorandum 
which  I  asked  my  stalT  to  prepare.  In  It  Boh 
Kitchen  outUneti  the  steps  taicen  during  tlie 
Ajuiembly,  and  details  the  actions  we  have 
tuttiated  since  thea.  I  liope  that  this  memo 
is  fully  responsive  to  your  inquiry,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  we  are  conttuiuiig 
to  pre!<s  our  efforts  in  this  field  vigorously. 
In  the  coming  monthx  we  intend  to  take 
itUvantage  of  International  Women'.s  Year  to 
push  for  equality  of  opportiuuty  in  the  nec- 
retana'i.3  of  all  United  Nations  aKencies,  and 
for  greater  participation  of  wonx-n  in  de- 
'oiopment.  We  hope  to  make  pro^Tess  in 
tliese  areas  during  the  upcoming  sessions  of 
the  Bconomle  and  Social  Council,  the  Sev- 
enth Special  General  Assembly  scheduled 
tor  this  September,  and  the  301  h  Oeneral 
Ansembly  which  will  open  later  that  mouth. 
We  will  alao,  of  course,  be  pursuing  these 
ut>al3  during  praparationa  for  the  World  Cou- 
ference  of  International  Women's  Year,  and 
■^t  the  Conference  itself. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  interest  In  our 
'vork  here  at  the  United  Nations,  and  I  iiope 
rhat  you  will  let  me  know  whenex'er  we  can 
he  nf  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John   8<r.M.i. 

MCMOKANOUM 

I'o:  Ambassador  John  Scall. 

From:  Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr..  Deput.y  U.S. 

Representative  on  U.N.  Economic  &  Social 

Council. 
Subject:  Action  Taken  by  USUN  to  Achieve 

the     Objectlvea    of     the    New     "Percy 

Amendment" — Section  305  of  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
This  memorandum  Uste  the  varioiis  ac- 
tions taken  by  USUN  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  new  "Percy  Amendment,"  Sec- 
tion SOS  of  the  Foreign  Aaatotance  Act  of 
1974,  which  directs  our  representatives  to  in- 
tematlonal  ocganlsktlons  "to  encourage  and 
promote  the  Integration  of  women  into  the 
national  economies  of  member  and  recipient 
countries  and  into  professional  and  policy- 
making positions  within  such  organizations." 
I  have  divided  it  into  two  sections:  action 
taken  at  the  aoth  Oeneral  Assembly  and 
action  taken  In  1975. 

A.    ACTIOK    taken    AT    TKE     SSTU    CE.NEE.M. 
ASSEICBLT 

1.  OA  Resolution  3274  (XXIX).  Intern.i- 
ttonal  Women's  Tear,  adopted  December  10, 
'974  (copy  attached),  recommends  "that  all 
Member  States  should  Include  in  their  nn- 
tiunal  development  plans,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  goals  and  projects  designed 
to  train  and  equip  women  to  make  a  greater 
coutribution  to.  and  to  become  more  fully 
tutegrated  in,  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  nation." 

This  resolution  further  recommends  that 
"Member  States  should  establish,  if  they 
have  not  yet  done  so,  as  a  priority  measure 
for  the  International  Women's  Year,  appro- 
priate national  machinery  to  accelerate  the 
lutegratlon  in  development. 
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2.   OA   Resolution   3342    ( 
and  Development,  adopted 
(copy  attached),  is  a  wide 
tion  which  among  other  things 
UN  system  "to  provide  increased 
those    programme.s.    projects 
which  will  encourage  and  pi- 
ther    integration    of   women    ii 
regional  and  inter-regional 
opment   activities."   In   lar.guagi 
that  ol  Section  305,  it  recdmme 
organizations  concerned   within 
Nations  system  "review  their 
.sonnel  programmes  in  order  to 
Impact  on  the  fuither  participal 
en  in  development  and  their 
profe>s'<,i>Hl     and     pollcy-makii 
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3.  CA   Resolution   3352    (XXt: 
ment  of  Women  by  the  Secrerarjit 
nizatioi.s  within  t.iie  United  K... 
adopted  December  18.  1974  (cop 
is  almost  identical  with  EC08CX 
1857    (LVI)    which    was 
United  States  and  p.ossed  on  Ma 
request.*!  the  Secretary -General 
executive  heads  of  all  organi/i 
UN  Rysti?m  to  take  all  necessary 
en.sure   "that  an  equitable  bala 
men  and  women  staff  members. 
In  senior  and  policy-making 
eluding    those    of   Under-Seci 
and  Asi-:iatant  Secretary-General, 
before  the  end  of  tlie  Second  Un 
Development  Decade  at  all  level 

This    resolution    also    provide 
procedures  by  requesting  the 
eral   as   well   as   the  executive   . 
other  organizations  within   the 
to  report  to  the  30  th  General 
the   steps   they   have   taken   to 
objective. 

4.  OA   Resolution   .3,3.5.1    (XXi:: 
ments  to  Staff  Regulations  and  J 
.the   United   Nations,   adopted 
1974  (copy  attached)  had  its  _ 
posals  submitted   to  the  Gener  1 
by  the  Secretary-General. 

These  proposals  were  cotinidericl 
Adopted  by  the  Fifth  Committe* 
quently  by  the  Oeueral  Assembl 
tion   3353,   which   amended  c 
Staff  Regulations  applicable  to 
tariat.  These  amendments  autl. 
ment  of  travel  expenses  of  .staff 
their  spouses  and  dependent 
also  atithorize  the  payment  of 
grants  to  the  spou.ses  of  in 
crtilted  staff   members  on 
service  under  conditions 
Secretary-General.    By    this    ., 
Oeneral  A.sseinbly  removed  any 
lated  test  from  the  eligibility  of 
of  a  staff  member  for  the  paym 
expenses   or   repatriation   grant 
only  the  wife  of  a  staff  member 
for  these  benefits  without  the 
of  satisfying  any  financial 
Inuly.  married  female  staff 

future  will  be  entitled  to 

their  husbands'  travel  expenses 
ment,  home  leave,  transfer  an<! 
from  service  and  to  a  repatrlatl 
separation  from  service  at  the  rn 
member  with  dependents  on  th 
a.-  mule  ^taft"  members. 

B.    A<-T10N    TAKtN    IN     lAs 
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1.    Comini.ssioii    for    Sociiil 
Resolution  L.419,  Equality  of 
Women    in    the    Total 
adopted  January  23,  1975.  was  „ 
cosponsored  by  the  U.S.  Delegal 
Commission.  It  lu-ges  all  those  res  l„. 
the  preparation  and  implementi  tlo 
tioual  and   International 
grams  to  make  certain  that 
an  equal  opportunity  to  achieve 
mum  potential  as  individuals 
their  maximum  contribution  to  t 
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social    and   political   development 
respective  countries  on  the  same 
men;  and  that  they  receive  their 
the  benefits  of  development,  A  difaft 
resolution  as  it  emerged  from  flow 
attached.  It  has  not  yet  been 
form. 

2.  Decision  of  the  Governing  Coulicii 
UNUP.    rhe   Integration   of   Womt  n 
velopment,  L.298,  adopted  Januar 
(copy  attached),  dealing  with  th« 
tration  of  the  U.N.  Development 
was  authored   by  the  United 
quests   that  the   integration   of 
development  be  a  continuing 
tlie  lormulatioii  of  UNDP  prograt^s 
requests  the  UNDP  Administrator 
Resident    Representatives    to 
tills  decision  of  the  Governing  Coufacil 
aovernments  of  their  host  countr  as 
the  E.xecutlng  Agencies.  Finally,  1 
ttie  UNDP  Administrator  to  report 
ai'tious  to  integrate  women  in 

3.  Resolution  of  the  Population 
sioii.  I..n7  R2V.1.  Population,  the 
Won.e'i.  and  the  Integration  of 
DeveU^pnient,  as  further  amende< 
February  28.  1975.  This  resolution 
bodies.    Member    States,    and 

mental  organizations  to  take  all 
acUon  UJ  assure  that  "the 
rel-.itinu  to  the  status  of  women  staled 
WurUl    Population    Plan    of    Actio  i 
re.solutlons  IV  and  XII  of  the  Worl  1 
lion   Conference   are   Implemente* 
particular; 

a.   To   achieve   the   full   partic|}atioi 
•.Mtnieii  where  It  does  not  exist  in 
tion.  soitial.  eoonomlc  and  pollti(|al 
Mieir  countries  on  an  equal  baais  w 

Tills  resolution  was  authored  by 
.'itiitv^s  and  at  the  Commission 
U.S    Delegation   led   the   floor 
adoption. 

Prom  this  list  you  will  see  that 
five  months  this  Mission  has 
mental  in  obtaining  passat'e  of  six 
and  one  decision  which  directly  or 
markedly  advance  the  goals  establikh 
•ion  305.  When  they  address  Member 
the^e  resolutions  can  only  exhort 
mend:  hut  when  they  deal  with  th< 
trations    of    United    States 
especially  their  personnel  policies, 
t'.N.  fJevelopment  Programme,  you 
t!!at  (hey  are  .specific  and  require 
action. 

In   addition   to  obtaining 
resolutions  listed  above,  USUN  broi|ght 
tional  pressure  to  bear  to  ensure 
opportunity  for  women  to  compet  > 
fessional  and  policy-making  posltlc  as 
tl->e  U.N.  Secretariats.  During  the 
As.sembly.  the  United  States 
introduced    a    draft   decision.    In 
Ci>nimlttee.    cosponsored    by    Australia 
Norway,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Fifth  Committee 
Secretary-General  that  he  take  the 
by  encouraging  the  establishment 
Joint    Advisory    Committee, 
members  of  the  UN  Admin istratloi  i 
Staff  Council,  of  a  sub-committee 
would  be  to  assist  in  ending  any 
tory  employment  practices  which 
as  between  men  and  women,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  Ir 
ance  of  these  objectives,  the  sub 
should  give  special  attention  to 
training,  and  promotion  practices, 
mlttee    also    ttrges    the    Secretar  '■ 
through  the  Administrative  Comi  ilttee 
Co-ordination  to  recommend  to  th( 
all  organizations  within  the  Unite  I 
system  the  implementation  of  sl^illar 
tlatives  within  their  respective 

The  Under-Secretary-Oeneral  for 
tration  and  Management,  while 
ing  with  the  objectives  of  the  draft 
stated  Ijefore  the  Fifth  Commlttei 
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had  reservations  about  having  that  body  ad- 
dress a  directive  to  the  Secretary-General 
lnv<dvlng  the  Joint  Advisory  Committee. 

The  United  States  Representative  chal- 
lenged the  position  of  the  Under-Secretary- 
Ceneral  for  Administration  and  Management 
and,  in  view  of  the  assurance  given  to  the 
Committee  that  action  would  be  taken  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  draft  deci- 
sion, he  withdrew  the  formal  proposal  on  be- 
half of  the  cosponsors. 

The  Joint  Advisory  Committee  agreed  at  Its 
first  meeting  this  year  to  place  this  item  on 
the  agenda  for  its  next  meeting,  which  is 
scheduled  early  this  month.  We  have  dls- 
cus.sed  implementation  with  the  Under- 
Secretary-General  and  have  been  assured 
that  action  will  be  taken  promptly. 

INTERNATIONAI.  JOINT  CoMMISSTOK. 

Washington,  D.C  ,  March  30. 137.5. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  This  is  in  rei-ly  to 
your  letter  of  February  ll,  1975,  to  Chairman 
Herter  regarding  Section  305  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

The  International  Joint  Coinmissiou  was 
established  pursuant  to  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909  to  handle  matters  relating  to 
boundary  waters  along  the  United  States-Ca- 
nadian border  and  other  matters  of  concern 
to  both  countries.  While  the  Commission's 
staff  Is  small,  women  are  Included  at  the  pro- 
fessional level.  Much  of  the  Commission's 
work  is  carried  out  through  international 
boards  which  are  established  for  particular 
projects.  Women  have  been  appointed  to 
some  of  ova  boards  and  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  Conunission's  work 
Whenever  vacancies  do  occur,  either  on  our 
staff  or  our  boards,  women  are  fully  consid- 
ered for  appointment.  This  has  been  the  com- 
mission's policy  for  some  time,  and  you  can 
be  assured  that  it  will  continue. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Btn.LARD, 
Secretary,  US.  Section. 

Embassy  or  the  United  States 

OF  America, 
Rome,  Italy,  April  14, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  must  apologize  for 
some  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary a,  which  I  received  on  March  8,  con- 
ceming  the  role  of  women  In  professional 
and   policy-making   positions.    I   have   Just 
finished  three  weeks  of  work  in  four  con- 
ferences, and  my  deputy  had  been  evacuated 
K>r    medical     reasons    shortly     beforehand. 
Nonetheless.  I  have  been  attentive  to  the 
substance  of  your  letter  and  of  the  "Percy 
Amendment"  and  now  have  the  time  to  re- 
port to  you  on  favorable  developments  lu 
Rome. 

International  Women's  Year  was  an  Item 
of  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  of  the  World  Pood 
wogram  held  in  Rome  from  March  17-25 
Helvl  S^ila,  UN  Assistant  Secretary  Oeneral 
for  Social  Development  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  who  has  particular  responsibUlty  for 
International  Women's  Year,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  opening  day,  and  the  agenda 
item  was  discussed  later  In  the  sesslou,  the 
united  States  and  many  other  delegations 
making  statements.  Mr«.  Prtscilla  Houghton 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator  of 
AID,  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
and  represented  the  United  States  during 
most  of  this  discussion.  The  head  of  our 
delegation.  Deputy  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of 
State  for  Intemattonal  Organlntkm  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Roy  D.  Morey,  gave  the  item 
partlctilar  attention. 


Earlier.  I  had  attended  a  meeting  in  Geneva 
of  the  various  representatives  to  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  had  noted  that 
many  of  them  were  giving  partlctilar  empha- 
sis to  the  role  of  women  in  those  organiza- 
tions. I  concluded  that  this  was  of  special 
Importance  In  the  field  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  women  should  have  particular 
interest  and  importance.  Many  Important 
positions  In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization are  held  by  women,  but  there  Is 
certainly  room  for  Improvement.  Women  are 
particularly  promUient  In  the  home  eco- 
nomics and  nutrition  sectors  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  L.  A.  Marin  (American)  for  example 
is  the  highly  competent  chief  of  the  Home 
Economics  and  Social  Programmes  Service. 
And  women  are  not  restricted  to  the  home 
economics  field.  One  activity  particularly 
stressed  In  the  World  Food  Conference  was 
the  development  of  an  PAO  Pood  Informa- 
tion and  Early  Warnlns  System.  This  Is 
headed  by  Mrs.  Anellese  Binder  (German), 
a  highly  competent  economist  who  was  pre- 
viously the  senior  commodity  specialist  in 
cereals.  These  are  of  course  particular  cases, 
and  it  must  be  recognized  that  women  do  not 
play  as  Important  a  role  in  FAD  as  they 
should.  Many  of  the  specialties  iu  FAO  are 
fields  in  which  women  have  not  been  active 
in  the  past,  but  this  cltuatlon  is  changing 
and  well-qualified  women  are  now  available 
In  many  fields  in  which  women  were  qualified 
previously. 

I  have  come  to  know  several  of  the 
women  active  In  women's  activities  in  PAO. 
and  I  am  giving  them  a  copy  of  the  AID 
General  Notice  Attachment  on  the  Integra- 
tion of  Women  into  National  Economies,  as 
well  as  sending  copies  to  the  Director  General 
of  FAO  and  the  Executive-Director  of  the 
World  Food  Program. 
Siuccrely. 

Christophes  a.  Norreo,  Jr.. 

Counselor  for  FAO  Affai'-';. 

P.S.  As  this  letter  goes  to  the  typist,  we 
are  involved  in  an  FAO  Ad  Hoc  Consultation 
on  Pesticides.  The  one  woman  representative, 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  George,  Joint  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  was  elected 
Chairperson. 

The    Uj8.    National    Commission 
FOB  UNESCO, 

Washington,  DC,  June  13, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percv, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  The  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  is  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  March  3,  1978,  to  the 
UjS.  Permanent  Delegation  to  UNESCO  re- 
questing comments  on  Section  305  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  concerning  the  inte- 
gration of  women  Into  the  development  proc- 
ess and  Its  relationship  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO).  Mr. 
Jones  informs  us  that  your  letter  i^tparently 
went  astray  and  therefore  has  asked  the  US. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  to  respond 
in  his  stead. 

Tlie  enclosed  statement  summarizes  the  ac- 
tions undertaken  by  the  V3.  National  Com- 
mission m  Implementing  the  terms  of  the 
Percy  Amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Ufston. 
Executiie  Director. 

UNESCO  AND  THE  Percy  Amendment 
From  the  outset.  It  shoiUd  be  understood 
that  the  terms  of  the  Percy  Amendment  are 
entirely  consistent  with  UNESCO's  long-term 
efforts  in  the  developing  world  to  assure 
women  equal  access  to  education  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. With  passage  of  this  amendment,  the 


stage  was  set  for  action  by  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  to  develop  a  pro- 
totype resolution  and  program  of  action  for 
tise  by  UNESCO  in  launching  Its  preparations 
for  International  Women's  Year  (1975). 

Over  a  period  of  three  months,  the  V£. 
National  Commission  Task  Force  held  a  series 
of  meetings  with  its  non-governmental  or- 
ganization members  including  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  the  Gen-  * 
eral  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  the  United  Nations  Association,  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  plus 
foreign  affairs  sneclallsts  in  government,  phil- 
anthropic foundations,  academla  and  con- 
gressional staffers  to  draw  up  the  resolution 
and  action  plan  entitled:  "UNESCO's  Efforts 
Concerning  the  Improvement  of  the  Status 
of  Women."  Reflective  of  the  government's 
growing  concern  for  the  need  to  improve  the 
status  of  women  at  heme  and  abroad  and 
supportive  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests,  as 
spelled  out  in  tire  Percy  Amendment,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  presented  to  the  18th  session 
of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference  (Octo- 
ber  10-November  21,   1974). 

In  Paris  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  more 
than  70  women  and  men  from  differing  bacl:- 
grounds  participated  In  multilingual  work- 
ing group  diocus-'ions  at  tire  end  of  which 
time  some  25  countries  r.rreed  to  co-sponsor 
the  omnibus  resolution.  They  include 
Afghanistan,  Bangladash,  Belgium.  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Da- 
homey, Ethiopia,  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, Hungary,  Jamaica,  Lebanon.  Liberia.*New 
Zealand,  Philippines,  Poland,  USSR,  Yugo- 
slavia, Ghana,  Venezuela,  India,  and  Japan. 
As  anticipated,  the  resolution  tmderwent 
many  modifications  during  the  group  ses- 
sions, but  the  final  version  baflcally  bears 
the  American  Imprint.  Becau.se  the  interests 
and  sensitivities  of  almost  a  quarter  of 
UNESCO's  membership  had  been  accommo- 
Uated  by  the  time  the  item  reached  the 
plenary,  the  rcoolutlon  pa.sEed  unanimous!  y 
with  only  one  country — Saudi  Arabia — ab- 
staining. The  performance  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  American  democratic  practice  at  its 
best,  and  the  leadership  role  of  the  Umted 
States  was  commended  by  the  UNESCO  Sec- 
retariat and  other  delegates.  In  a  communi- 
que issued  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  UNESCO  pointed  out  that  its 
adoption  would  "make  sure  that  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  should  be  more  than 
mere  celebration  and  should  lead  to  actiou 
in  favor  of  real  equality". 

•The  resolution  is  a  commitment  by  govern- 
ments to  act  themselves  to  promote  partici- 
pation of  women  on  an  equal  basis  with 
men  in  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment process.  Underlying  the  moral  and 
humanistic  concerns  of  the  resolution  is  the 
conviction  that  the  Integration  of  women 
Into  the  development  process,  like  the  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  of  the  develop- 
ment process  Itself,  requires  a  unilled,  in- 
terdisciplinary, and  multilateral  approach 
which  UNESCO  by  virtue  of  its  mandate  can 
and  should  provide  within  its  fields  of  com- 
petence. To  this  end,  the  resolution  invited 
governments  to  prepare  orograms  designed 
to  integrate  women  Into  development. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Director-General  of  UNESCO  to,  among  other 
things:  (1)  establish  standards  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  UN  organizations  for  the  col- 
lection and  reporting  of  data  on  the  role  and 
situation  of  women  In  UNESCO's  fields  of 
competence  and  to  make  provision  in 
UNESCO's  long-term  program  for  the  collec- 
tion of  such  information;  (2)  assist  memlier 
states,  upon  request.  In  preparing  national 
strktegies,  programs  and  projects  In 
miESOO's  fields  of  competence  for  the  par- 
ttctpatlon  of  women  in  the  economic,  social. 
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and  cultural  fabric  of  national  lUo,  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  maximitm  human 
potential:  and  (3)  draw  up  a  comprehensive 
UNESCO  personnel  plan  for  the  eq\Utable 
pstrtlcipation  of  women  in  the  program,  de- 
lUiiion-uiaklng,  and  administrative  functions 
ot  the  UNESCO  Secretariat. 

As  a  restUt  of  this  initiative  at  the  Qeueral 
conference,  the  United  States  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  compreheuaive  iu-depth  study  on 
UNESCO's  Contrlbuttonfl  to  Improving  the 
■Status  of  Women.  The  report  was  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  at  the  recent  session  ol 
UNESCO's  Executive  Board  (April  22.  1075), 
'.tud  a  resolution  was  passed  formally  adopt- 
ii>K   it. 

As  further  evidence  nf  the  impact  and 
nmltlplier  effect  of  this  prototype  reaolutiou. 
a  similar  resolution  was  recently  passed  at 
t«ie  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  which 
drew  largely  upon  the  text  of  the  UNESCO 
resolution  for  its  substance.  It  is  clear  tliat 
UNESCO's  resolution  can  now  serve  as  a 
blueprint  for  action  in  other  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  system  to 
further  implement  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Percy  Amendment. 

J  (INK  10.  1975. 
Hon.  CH/utLrs  H.  Pbrcy. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washinpton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Percy:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  February  11,  1975,  regarding  my 
responsibilities  under  Section  305  ot  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  I97S,  I  am  pleased  to 
tm  able  to  provide  you  with  the  following 
iiUormation. 

At' the  Four  Hundred  Eightieth  Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Interna- 
Moiiul  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  met  on 
Wednesday,  June  11,  1075,  there  was  passed 
H  U.S. -sponsored  resolution  on  the  increased 
employment  of  women  in  profeiwional  posts 
of  the  Secretariat.  The  text  of  the  resolution 
I*  as  follows: 

"The  Board  of  Governors. 

RecaUlog  Resolution  3352  (XXIXi  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  18  Decem)}er  1974  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  by  the  secretariats  of  or- 
i;anii!ations  within  the  United  Nations 
system. 

Requeiits  the  Director  Oenerul: 

(a)  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
Appointment  of  qualified  women  to  policy- 
maklng  and  other  professional  posts  on  the 
h'mB  of  the  Secretariat,  bearing  in  mind  the 
provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  Statute;  and 

(b>  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Mem)}er  States  in  view  of  the 
proclamation  of  1975  as  "International  Wom- 
en's Year"  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Director  General 
of  the  IAEA  will  take  additional  actions 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  this  resolution.  A  number  of  actions  per- 
tinent to  implementation  have  already  been 
initiated  by  the  IAEA  Secretariat: 

(1)  On  May  23.  1075,  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
♦he  IAEA  requested  certain  stBtistlcal  in- 
formation from  the  Secretariat  regarding  the 
employment  of  women  on  the  Agency's  staff, 
and  on  the  Agency's  hiring  policies  with  re- 
spect to  increasing  the  percentage  of  qual- 
ified women  employed.  In  response,  th^ 
Agency's  Deputy  General  for  Administration, 
Mr.  John  Ball,  supplied  the  requested  infor- 
ntatlou  In  letters  dated  Jime  6  and  Jtiue 
10,  and  outlined  the  Agency's  activities  pur- 
mant  to  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Resolution  3343  and  3353  of  the  ZXIXth 
Session.  Among  these  activities,  summarized 
in  the  attached  copies  of  the  correspondence, 
was  the  establishment  by  the  Staff  Council 
of  the  Agency  of  a  Committee  on  the  Role 
ut  Women  In  the  International  Community 
.'lenn.s  of  reference  for  which  are  otttllned 
in  the  ottached  Staff  News  No  105.  pp.  7- 
ID: 
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(2)  The  Director  General,  ci 
Resolutions,  Introduced  the  U.S 
lution  for  consideration  by  the 
elaborated  on  the  work  of  the 
mlttee.  He  said,  "The  Committee 
ly  preparing  proposals  particularly 
h)g  recruitment  and  promotion 
cerning  women  and  to  the 
en  them  within  the  Agency,  as 
actions  that  the  Agency  can  take 
the  role  of  women  in  developn^nt 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
the  world." 

(3)  The  Director  General  am; 
his  Joint  Advisory  Committee 
recommendation    to    eliminate 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  sex  fr<tn 
vant  staff  rules  and, 

(4)  He  announced  that  the 
be  represented  at  the  World  Coi 
the  International  Women's  Year 
at  Mexico  City,  June  19  to  July 

In  concluding  his  statement, 
General  noted  that  the  Internatic^ial 
Energy   Agency   was   working 
filling  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
tions  Resolutions  on  enhancing 
women  on  the  staffs  of  its  vari 
organizations. 

These  policies  and  actions  of  tli 
responsive    to    Section    305    of 
Asslstauce  Act  of   1973.  The 
eral  will  continue  to  receive  the 
of  our  Mission  in  Vienna,  as  well 
sonal  support  as  United  States  ( 
Sincerely. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President. 
gress  and  the  administration  c< 
delay  the  formulation  of  a  na 
ergy  policy,  our  energy  situatio: 
Each  month  we  grow  more 
foreign  sources  of  oil,  and 
oar  domestic  supply  decreases 

In  the  heat  of  the  debate  on 
we  must  take  to  protect  our 
disastrous  shortage  of  energy 
ture,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
sources  that  we  po.ssess :  The 
of  the  American  people  to 
ergy,  provided  they  are  given 
the  accurate  facts  of  our 
provided  they  feel  that  the 
will  not  only  join  in  but  r 
conservation  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  witl 
leagues  news  that  a  nationwide 
effort  to  conserve  energy  Is, 
progress,  and  enlisting  the 
active  participation  of  over 
country's  national  civic  and  ser 
niiiations  who  have  taken  it 
selves  to  come  to  grips  with 
problem. 

The  group  is  called  the  Citiz^i^ 
Committee,  Inc..  a  nonprofit, 
san  corporation  working  to  mot il 
zcn  pai'ticipation  in  conslructi  v 
to  save  energy.  The  committee' 
membership  represents  the 
.such  groups  a.s  the  American 
Association,  the  General  Fed*' 
Women's    Clubs,    the 
NAACP,  the  Urban  League, 
League,  the  League  of  Women 
4-H,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  so  f 
members  represent  a  cross 
Americans   who   are   deeply 
about  our  energy  situation. 
tlonal  organizations  have 
support  and  their  vast  national 
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ships  to  a  unified  citizens'  effort 
In  a  national  program  of  publli 
ness  coupled  with  action  at  the 

to  bring  about  substantial 

the  consumption  of  the  coimtry'i 
supply  of  fossil  fuels.  It  is  the 
the  committee  that  energy . 
be  developed  at  the  local  leve 
than  originating  in  a  series  of 
from  Washington. 

The  committee  was  organizei  I 
request  of  President  Ford  and 
pledged  his  continuing 
support.  White  House  staff  is  pr 
full-time  liaison  person  to  work 
committee  and  assure  direct. 

communication  with  the 

his  senior  policy  advisors  as  wei: 
the  executive  departments  and 

According  to  Ms.  Valerie 
national  coordinator  of  the 
tion   Committee,    local   citizens 
committees  have  been  organiz^ 
ma.ior  U.S.  cities  in  the  last  6  » 
a  budget  of  less  than  $7,000, 
donated. 

The  National  CAC  helps 
CAC's  in  the  country  by  tapping 
sources. 

It  has  created  the  informatil)n 
work — a  feedback  system  . 
the  national  coordinator  to 
energy  information  to  local 
Through  the  Information  netwotk 

committees  can  "plug  into" 

servation  programs  that  are  ci 
from  one  city  to  another. 

Energy  options  programs  are 
to  local  committees  in  the 
servation  areas:   industrial.  .. 
education,  transportation,  and 

The  local   committees  choose 

programs  they  care  to 

community,  and  customize  the 
guidelines  to  meet  local  needs 

In  tuin,  they  feed  back  the 
their  efforts  to  the  national 
this  information  is  circulated 
CAC's   which  may  be  tackling 
problems. 

All  segmeiats  of  the  communil^ 
educational.    Industrial,    and 
government,    share    the 
The  national  CAC  serves  as  the 

agent  which  is  needed  to 

reinforce  a  national  movement 
interdependency  and  public 

Programs  are  being  developed 
existing  miiverslty  facilities, 
and  expertise  in  bringing  the  ^. 
gether  over  a  problem  that  affeclp 

Other  areas  of  the  committee' 
ties  include:  conducting  energy 
of   the  50  States,  organization 
citizens'  action  committees  on 
level,  coordination  between  the 
office  and  the  local  committee  offi 
coordination  between  the 
the   various   Federal   departmeijts 
agencies. 

Mr.   President,   the  selfless 
this  volunteer  organization  and 
cated  national  coordinator.  Valerie 
sone,  deserve  our  support.  They 
deserve  the  continued  support 
Pi-esident,  and  all  the  prestige 
his  high  office  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmo{]s 

sent  that  a  list  of  member 

and  a  list  of  local  citizens  actioifs 
ects  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Org  \NizATioNS  Represented  on  Citizens' 

Action  Committee 

I  Local  Chapters  and  Members  Will  Cooperate 

With  Local  Committee) 

-•^FL-CIO. 

American  Automobile  Association. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assoiia- 
tlon. 

Arierican  Red  Cross. 

Tiie  Association  of  Junior  Ler.gues. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  In.-:. 

Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc 

4H  Clubs. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Motor  Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

National  Alliance  of  Businesmen. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Center  for  Voluntarv  Action. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Governors'  Conference. 

National  Newspaper  Association. 

National  Urban  League. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  ^^^™, 

U.S.  Jaycees.  ^^^^ 
* 

Local    Citizens    Action    Projects 

At  the  present  time,  you  may  want  to 
assign  No.  1  priority  to  energy  conservation: 
The  need  is  clearly  evident.  And  a  well  or- 
ganized, voluntary  effort  could  produce  sig- 
nificant results  quickly. 

A  Citizens  Action  Committee  can  make 
the  people  of  your  community  more  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  conserve.  But  more 
imporUnt,  your  programs  can  show  peo- 
ple how  to  conserve  effectively. 

Most  of  us  waste  gas.  Either  we  drive  too 
often  on  non-essential  trips,  or  we  fall  to 
keep  our  cars  operating  at  peak  efficiency, 
or  we  simply  don't  give  driving  much 
thought.  Car  pooling  is  one  solution:  It 
doesn't  take  a  pocket  calculator  to  figure 
out  that  if  four  persons  commute  to  work 
in  one  car,  three  cars  get  a  rest,  don't  use 
gas,  don't  suffer  wear  and  tear.  Yet  only 
25,c  of  the  country's  automobUe  commuters 
car  pool.  Many  companies  and  many  com- 
munities have  devised  ingenious  car  pool 
arrangements  that  work.  A  brochure  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. "Car  Pool  &  Bus  Matching  Guide" 
will  give  your  Task  Force  a  number  of  success 
stories.  The  AAA  booklet.  Gas  Watchers- 
Guide,  shows  any  number  of  ways  to  "make 
five  gallons  do  the  work  of  six." 

The  so-called  "energy  audit"  Is  a  simple 
and  effective  device  for  reducing  the  need- 
less and  costly  uses  of  energy.  You  may 
be  surprised  at  how  much  fuel  vou  burn 
unnecessarily.  Around  the  house,  you  could 
save:  $54  a  year  with  proper  annual  Ui- 
spection  and  maintenance  of  your  oil  burn- 
er; $08.40  a  year  by  Installhig  storm  windows 
and  doors:  $111  a  year  by  Insulating  your 
rttic:  or  $30  a  year  by  turning  down  your 
thermostat  2  degrees. 

You  could  save  10  percent  of  your  fuel 
om  by  caulking  and  weather  stripping  your 
f.^'^'lni"*  ^'"''ows:  47  percent  of  your  elec- 
'11.  bill  for  air  conditioning  by  setting  It 
at  78  degrees  durtag  the  summer:  $50  a 
year  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  water 
temperature  in  your  dishwasher. 


You  could  also  save  $42  a  year  by  waiting 
for  a  full  load  of  clothes  In  your  washing 
mashine  and  using  cold  water  for  the  rinse 
cycle;  $27  a  year  by  making  sure  your  re- 
frigerator is  really  alr-tlght;  and  $12  a  year 
if  your  water  faucets  don't  leak. 

It  all  adds  up.  Check  the  pamphlet  from 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  "Tips 
for  Energy  Savers."  and  other  publications 
listed  on  this  list. 

When  commercial  buildings  are  subject 
to  energy  audits  and  corrective  procedures, 
here  are  some  of  the  things  that  happen: 

In  San  Francisco,  $134,000  annually  was 
saved  in  a  22-story  building. 

In  New  York,  a  41 -story  building  saved 
5-38t,000  a  year. 

In  Atlanta,  a  13-stDry  building  cut  its 
fuel  bill  by  $13,000. 

Here  is  Just  a  partial  list  of  energy  con- 
servation projects,  which  If  undertaken  In 
an  organized  way  by  your  local  Citizens  Ac- 
tion Committee,  could  make  "Gas  Watching, " 
Car  Pooling  and  Energy  Audits  truly  effective. 

GAS  WATCHERS 

Eievelopmeat  of  teaching  aids  and  class- 
room projects  for  elementary  grades  as  well 
PS  driver  education. 

Encourage  and  coordinate  the  participa- 
tion of  local  gasoline  distributors  and 
retailers. 

Urge  strict  enforcement  of  speed  limits; 
seek  t.'ie  cooperation  of  the  police  depart- 
ment in  encouraging  fuel  saving  driving 
habits. 

Seek  additional  distribution  of  the  Gas 
Watchers'  Guide. 

Urge  the  local  transit  system  to  aggressively 
merchandise  car  pooling  by  bus. 

Devise  ways  to  make  public  transportatiou, 
where  available,  more  attractive  to  com- 
muters. 

Undertake  a  local  traffic  flow  audit  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations. 
Encourage  proper  engine  mahiteuance. 
Develop  incentives  for  car  pooling. 

energy  audits 
Encourage    "energy    audits"    of    factorle.s, 
office  buildings,  schools  and  homes. 

Urge  businesses  to  pledge  themselves  to 
specific  energy  reduction  goals;  establish 
awards  criteria  for  those  who  meet  or  exceed 
their  goals. 

Coordinate  advertising  and  publicity  aimed 
at  homeowners. 

Undertake  a  review  of  city  codes  and  reg- 
ulations, with  a  view  to  eliminating  require- 
ments that  waste  energy  and  replace  them 
with  incentives  to  save  energy. 
Encourage  home  Insulation. 
Explore  the  many  small,  specific  areas 
where  energy  can  be  conserved;  taken  to- 
gether, they  can  make  a  sizable  dent  in 
energy  consumption. 


UAW  URGES  NURSING  HOME 
REFORM 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  be- 
gan issuing  its  series  of  nursing  home  re- 
ports entitled,  "Nursing  Home  Care  in 
the  United  States:  Failure  in  Public  Pol- 
icy," there  has  been  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  confronting 
U.S.  long-term  care  facilities. 

Organized  labor  has  always  been  at 
the  forefront  of  nursing  home  reform 
efforts  but  recently  they  have  intensified 
their  campaign.  Last  week,  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America,  made  a 
very  forthright  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. Clearly,  Mr.  Woodcock  sees  the  cur- 
rent medicare  and  medicaid  nursing 
home  abuses  in  the  context  of  the  need 
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for  the  Kennedy-Cormin  national 
health  security  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  UAW  press  release  with  the  headline 
"Woodcock  Urges  Tough  Laws  To  End 
Nursing  Home  Abuses.  '  along  with  a  full 
copy  of  his  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Woodcock  Urges  Tough  Laws  To  End  Nurs- 
ing Home  Abuses 
Washincton.— Charging  that  the  ma)or- 
ity  of  nursing  homes  put  prouts  abo\e  the 
welfare  of  theU-  patients.  UAW  President  Leo- 
nard Woodcock  today  called  for  immediate 
legislative  action  to  deal  with  the  "out- 
rageous' situation. 

At  the  same  time.  Woodcock  emtjhasized 
lliat  the  Kennedy-Corman  Health  Securltv 
Program  is  the  only  proposal  now  before 
Congress  that  provides  grants  to  develop 
demonstration  programs  to  help  keep  elderly 
and  infirm  persons  in  their  homes  and  with 
their  families. 

•We  must  bppin  lo  develop  viable  alterna- 
tives to  long-term  institutionalization, "  he 
told  delegates  to  the  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Nationj.1  Co  mcil  oi  Senior  Citizens  in 
Washington. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chronically  ill. 
moii  of  them  elderly,  are  in  the  22.000  nurs- 
ing homes  in  our  country  because  more  ap- 
propriate health  and  supportive  services  aje 
liot  availcible. 

"Ninety  percejit  of  the  bods  in  these 
homes."  he  declared,  "are  cpe.at^d  first  for 
profit,  then  for  the  patient?." 

Woodcock,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance,  pointed  out  that 
congressional  and  state  investigations  "have 
revealed  the  shame  of  r.ur&lng  home  opera- 
tors who  frequently  neglect  and  often  mis- 
treat patients." 

He  cited  a  recent  report  by  the  New  York 
State  Health  Deparment  which  found  seri- 
ous operating  deficiencies'  in  two-third's  of 
the  nursing  homes  In  New  York  City." 

"In  Connecticut  last  year,  almost  half  the 
proprietary  nursing  homes  made  profits  of 
50  percent  or  more  for  the  year,  with  some 
homes  having  profits  as  high  as  286  percent, 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Health,  In  describing  conditions  in  nurs- 
ing homes  In  his  state,  told  the  New  York 
Times,  -They're  not  saving  lives.  Most  of  their 
patients  are  dying.'  " 

Declaring  that  "this  terrible  situation"  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Woodcock  called  for 
Tough,   uniform,   national   quality  stand- 
ards under  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  with  am- 
ple enforcement  funds. 

Statutory  limitations  on  profits  parmis- 
£ible  for  private  nursing  homes. 

A  mandated  ombudsman  mechanism  in 
every  major  city. 

A  top  level  national  consumer  review 
group  operating  at  the  level  of  the  secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Legislative  requirements  that,  in  nur.<;ing 
home;  with  government  subsidized  patien»s 
tiie  patient  or  his  next  of  km  have  the  right 
to  see  the  medical  record  and  to  know  the 
names  and  qualifications  of  persons  eivlns 
care.  b        » 

Subsidies  to  encourage  the  development  of 
non-profit  extended  care  facilities  and  a 
gradual  phasmg  out  of  placement  of  govern- 
ment subsidized  patients  In  "for  profit'  fa- 
cilities. 

In  urging  the  NCSC  to  pre.<:s  for  adoption 
of  the  program  now.  Woodcock  pointed  out 
•  It  would  be  far  easier  to  achieve  under  the 
National  Health  Security  Program  which  pro- 
vides for  universal  coverage  and  would  make 
avaUable  fully  paid  benefits  to  cover  the  en- 
tire range  of  health  services. 

"Health  Security."  he  said,  "would  also 
take  strong  measures  to  attack  the  problem 
Ol  substandard  quality  of  care  which  Is  cans- 
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Ing  unnecessary  hospitalizations,  twice  as 
mucb  surgery  as  Is  needed  and  countless  ad- 
Terse  reactions  to  drugs  wbloh  at»  admlnls- 
t-red  Inapproprutely  or  without  need. 

"National  standards  for  providers  would 
be  developed  and  implemented.  Hoepltals 
would  be  given  budgets  tbat  they  would  have 
to  live  with,  and  doctors  would  lor  the  first 
time  he  held  accountable  for  their  fees  and 
lee  Increases. 

•'Without  such  measures,  health  care  cost 
increases  will  continue  on  the  rampage,"  said 
Woodcock.  "We  spend  twice  as  much  per  per- 
son as  we  did  10  years  ago,  and  health  care 
prices  are  going  up  twice  up  twice  as  fast  as 
The  Consumer  Price  Index. 

"It  is  almost  Uicomprehensible."  he  told 
the  senior  citizens,  "that  in  a  year  In  which 
we  spent  $23  billion  for  private  health  in- 
surance, 41  million  Americans  under  the  age 
of  65  have  no  private  insurance  coverage. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  enact  Health  Security,"  Wood- 
cock declared.  "Every  year  that  we  delay 
its  enactment  meand  more  billions  of  dollars 
■wasted." 

(Address  to  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Wash- 
Uigton.  D.C.,  June  9.  1875 1 

National  Health   Insurakce— Opportunity 

roa  Acnoif  Now 
(By  Leonard  Woodcock,  President.  Interna- 
tional Union  UAW;  Chairman,  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance) 
As  I  look  around  this  room  I  am  again 
reminded  of  how  wrong  our  society  has  been 
m  setting  an  arbitrary  age  of  65  as  a  time 
for  retirement.  As  millions  of  members  who 
make  up  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens are  demonstrating,   the  nation  is  the 
better  for  the  dedicated  responsibilities  you 
are  carrying  out  in  public  service  not  only  In 
behalf  of  senior  citizens  but  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  because  I  have 
known  and  admired  your  President,  Nelson 
Crulkshank,  for  many  years.  He  Is  an  Imag- 
inative and  able  leader  who  changed  his  base 
of  operations  when  he  reached  so-called  re- 
tirement age  but  did  not  slow  up  the  con- 
tributions he  continues  to  make  to  progress 
In  America. 

I  know  I  am  talking  to  many  of  our  own 
TTAW  menjbers  at  this  session.  A  majority  of 
TJAW  retirees  and  their  spouses  are  mem- 
bers of  the  545  Retired  Workers  Chapters  of 
our  Union.  These  Chapters  carry  on  varied 
vigorous  and  often  venturesome  programs  of 
which  we  are  indeed  proud.  Some  14  years 
ago  our  retired  workers  recognized  that  large 
and  Influential  as  our  program  was  becom- 
ing. It  was  not  enough.  Far  greater  strength 
could  be  gained  through  Joining  with  others 
of  similar  Interests  In  a  national  movement 
of  senior  citizens.  We  are  therefore  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  we  were  one  of  the  found- 
ing organizations  in  your  National  Council. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  health 
care  but  you  woiUd  understand  that  it  needs 
to  be  seen  In  the  setting  of  our  society  and 
our  approaches  to  dealing  with  the  very 
severe  problems  we  now  face. 

1.  The  Nked  roB  Lbadexship 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  once  said: 
"In  periods  where  there  Is  no  leadership, 
society  stands  stUl.  Progress  occurs  when 
courageous.  skUlful  leaders  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  change  things  for  the  better." 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  in  the  face 
of  the  most  serious  economic  problems  m 
three  decades  our  executive  branch  Is  not 
showing  the  necessary  leadership  required 
to  move  this  country.  This  may  well  be  be- 
cause of  the  phlloeophlo  commitment  largely 
to  leave  the  free  forces  of  the  marketplaoe 
to  eventuaUy  work  things  out.  The  young 
people  of  our  country  ere  bavlng  a  re-blrtb 
of  nostalgia  as  they  look  back  to  the  muslo 
and  the  customs  of  the  1950's.  I  sometlnMs 
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wonder  whether  oiu:  national 
Is  not  suffering  slmUar 
tempt  to  recapture  the  . 
of  the  1930's  and  ISSO's. 

I  worry  too  about  the  Congi 
elected  a  new,  more  forward 
gress  last  fall.  It  consists  of 
almost  all  of  whom  place  a  h 
htunan  values  in  contrast  w.^ 
tlon  of  material  goods,  and  ] 
that  this  new  Congress  has  not 
means  of  developing  the  disci 
ing  programs  of  leadership  w 
their  grasp,  and  which  would  _ 
of  the  pressing  conceosions  oui 
faces. 

2.  ECONOMIC  ACXIO 

This  country  needs  more  st„. 
the  economy  and  get  us  to  a  fu 
situation.  I   think  you   will  i 
that  we  need  to  say  as  loudly 
we  can  that  a  recovery   whlc 
its  plans  the  continuing  une_., 
more  than  eight  million  peop;  s 
of  1976  Is  Intolerable  and  uii 

We  need  a  large  scale. 
gram  of  public  service  emi,._^ 
who  need  work  and  cannot  find 

We  need  reform  of  the  u 
pensatlon  system  with  the 

national  standards,  higher 

period  of  eligibility  for  benefits 
application  of  eligibility  stand 

We  require  early  adoption 
energy  program.  That  leaders 
to  earlier  Is  required  In 
and  the  Administration   .^c,~-m 
Ing  on  a  program  rather  than 
of  energy  in  attempting  to  lay 
Who   Is   responsible   for   the 
program. 

We  do  not  face  a  crisis  In  oui 
rlty  system.  But  we  wUl  have 
few  years  If  we  do  not  provide  .. 
restructuring  of  Its  financing  'a 
ly  becoming  outdated. 

We  need  Imaginative  new  pr 
courage  public  and  private  ho> 
that  In  each  of  the  post-war  . 
recovery  of  the  housing  Indust 
lead  this  Nation  out  of  a 
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3.    KATIONAL    economic    PL.   NNING 
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In  citing  but  a  few  of  the 
need   to  be  adopted   to  turn 
around.  I  have  left  to  the  end  „ 
approach  which  would  help  its 
future  the  type  of  instability 
tlons  we  are   today  experlenclhg. 
able  mechanism  in  the  modern 
lates  needs  to  available  manp: 
materials.  In  consequence,  we  h^ve 
Of  housing,  medical  care,  and 
Icee.  transportation,  energy  _., 
other  requirements  of  pressing 
We  have  not  made  It  our  bu»ln( 
these  critical  problems  and  take 
forestall  them.  But  In  a  mo< 
planning  is  not  a  matter  of  , 
Ideology,  it  is  one  of  immediate 

Senators    Hubert    Humphrey 
Javlts  have  Introduced  in  Cor— 
posal  developed  by  the  Initlatlv 
f<w  National  Economic  Pla 
create  an  Office  of  National 
nlng  which  would  Ise  in  a  p_ 
our  economic  needs  now  and 
It  would  provide  Congress  and 
branch  with  alternative  plans 
not  only  to  predict  hardship 
but  to  guide  the  economy  in  a 
slstent  with  our  national  value 

Almost  every  other  Industriallztd 
Industrialized  nation  has  some 
nomlc  planning  mechanism.  Th« 
past  due  for  the  United  States 
kind  of  mechanism  which  could 
nals  and  advise  on  the  te 
our  tremendous  economic  ^  _ .. 
cession  after  recession  which  .. 
Ized  post-World  War  H  America 
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4.    THE     health     CAaE 

During  the  Depression  of  the 
veioped  structures  and  mec 
protection  of  families  and 
have  kept   things  today  from 
worse  than  they  otherwise  woul< 
I  am  talking  about  programs 
Security  and   Unemployment 
well  as  job-creating  programs 
precedent    for    similar 
today. 

Likewise,  we  should  now  seize 
tunity  to  develop  new  programs 
reduce  the  Ul  effects  of  future 
loc.:»tions.  but  to  Improve  the  ^_ 
of   all   Americans  here  and  now 
urgently  needed  program  Is  a 
tional  health  insurance  which 
all  Americans  their  right  to  a  . 
of  health  care  at  a  cost  they  can 
I  know  I  do  not  need  to  tell  a 
of  senior  citizens  about  the 
our  health  care  system.  Eighty  , 
who  are  past  the  age  of  65,  and 
you  who  are  over  70  experience  . 
medical  condition.  43  percent  of  .. 
Ing  to  the  government,  have  som 
in  activity.  You  see  the  doctor 
third  more  often  than  younger 
are  twice  as  likely  to  be  hosp 
when   you   are  In  the  hospital 
some   50  percent  longer  than 
general  population. 

Our  goal  as  a  society  must  no 
to  find  more  money  for  you  to  pa  ' 
and  longer  stays  in  hospitals  a 
homes.  It  must  and  can  be  to 
achievements  of  modem  medical 
bear  on  problems  of  the  elderlj 
them  to  continue  to  function  as 
members  of  the  society. 

That's  why  we  worked  togethir 
about  the  passage  of  Medicare  tei 
We  knew  the  program  was  not 
expected  that  it  vrould  be  strong, 
time.  But  the  river  of  hlstOTy  here 
ward.    Medicare    has    been    weaJ 
diluted,  as  you  well  can  bear  wltni 
Today  those  over  65  are  paying 
out  of  their  own  pockets  for  pe 
care  than  they  paid  before  they  ^_ 
tection  of  Medicare.  This  Is  bitte 
tlon  medicine  for  those  on  largel  r 
comes.  Part  B  premiums  have 

doubled,  out  of  hospital  ^ , 

are  still  not  covered,  ph^lclans' 
Increased  and  participating  phj 
accept  assignment  have  dropped 
from  60  to  50  percent. 

You  who  fought  for  Medicare  we 
accept  half  a  loaf.   Through 
ductibles,  co-payments  van  p 
half  a  loaf  has  had  sUce  aftw  _. 
out  of  it  so  that  your  share  becomif 
those  who  sell  you  services  take 
more. 

Many  of  those  who  oppose  „,....,. 
Insurance  are  quick  to  point  to  the 
ings  of  Medicare.  In  fact.  Medicare 
needed  but  inadequate  form  oi 
health  insurance.  It  has  enabled  n 
out  resources  to  get  necessary  care 
kept  others  from  being  financially 

But  it  has  done  nothing  to 
the  basic  ills  of  our  health  care 
Is  because  those  who  wrote  it  _„.___ 
promises  which  assured  the  docto^ 
hospitals  and  those  who  stood  to 
Medicare    that    nothing    in   the 
could  be  used  to  change  the  sy;, 
livery  of  health  care.  But  this  Is 
problem  is.  This  is  where  we  ni 
centrate  If  we  are  to  eliminate 
comings  of  Medicare  and  make 
decent  health  services  a  matter  oi 

each  and  every  one  of  us  In 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
with  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the 
lems  and  weaknesses  In  our 
care. 
I  have  referred  to  the  deficlenclei 
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care.  Tou  know  all  too  painfully  that  the 
whole  way  In  which  we  try  to  provide  health 
insurance  Is  marked  by  gaps  and  overlaps, 
by  fragmentation  and  confusion,  and  all  too 
many  Americans  fall  between  the  cracks.  It 
is  almost  Incomprehei^slble  that  after  all 
these  years,  and  in  a  year  in  which  we  spent 
$23  billion  for  private  health  insurance,  41 
million  Americans  under  the  age  of  66  have 
no  private  insurance  coverage. 

Heart-rending  evidence  of  the  ill  effects 
of  such  fragmented  coverage  is  sliown  In 
the  case  of  the  millions  of  lald-off  American 
workers  who  not  only  face  a  loss  of  Income 
but  also  a  loss  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age. When  a  worker  is  laid  off  he  does  not 
have  to  take  his  children  out  of  public 
schools;  and  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
police  and  fire  protection.  Why  must  he  and 
his  family  lose  the  equally  basic  right  to 
coverage  for  the  treatment  of  illness  and 
injury?  Thirty  million  Americans  who  are 
losing  their  work-related  private  health  in- 
surance coverage  this  year  have  a  right  to  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

Another  problem  which  Is  not  new  to 
any  of  us  is  the  skyrocketing  inflation  of  the 
costs  of  health  services.  We  spend  twice  as 
much  per  person  as  we  did  ten  years  ago,  and 
health  care  prices  are  going  up  twice  as  fast 
as  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Many  are  unable  to  gain  access  to  the 
health  care  they  need.  Often  this  is  because 
they  are  poor  or  don't  have  insurance.  But 
all  too  often  It  Is  because  there  are  not 
enough  doctors  where  they  live.  And  how 
many  ol  you  are  svire  you  could  get  prompt 
End  adequate  medical  care  if  you  should 
need  it  at  night  or  on  a  weekend? 

And  when  we  are  able  to  get  the  health 
re;  vices  we  need,  there  Is  little  way  for  us  to 
k.iow  whether  It  meets  the  level  of  quality 
we  have  a  rtght  to  expect.  Even  If  the  overall 
level  of  quality  Is  good,  the  fact  Is  that  we 
hear  of  outrages  almost  every  day  which 
n.ake  us  shudder.  It  is  small  wonder  that  we 
are  facing  a  crisis  in  the  area  of  medical  mal- 
practics  Insurance. 

It  was  because  of  these  familiar  yet  crit- 
ical problems  that  we  developed  the  proposal 
for  National  Health  Secmlty,  which  Is  spon- 
Fored  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Con- 
gressman James  Gorman.  It  is  designed  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  That  Is  why  It 
enjoj's  the  support  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  as  well  as  the  entire  labor 
movement. 

Of  course  many  ask.  why  should  we  work 
for  this  Health  Security  program?  Why  dont 
we  just  expand  and  improve  upon  Medi- 
care? Well  the  fact  is  that  Medicare  provides 
only  insurance  coverage,  but  does  not  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system.  Medicare  does  not  control  costs;  it 
does  not  Improve  quality:  and  It  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  right  kind  of  services  will 
be  available  when  needed. 

Besides,  we  need  a  program  which  will 
guarantee  the  right  to  care  for  the  whole 
population.  Surely  a  sick  five  year  old  Is  Just 
as  entitled  to  receive  care  as  a  sick  70  years 
old.  In  addition,  by  including  the  whole 
population  in  a  national  health  program, 
we  follow  the  tested  Insurance  principle 
once  characterized  by  Winston  Churchill  as 
"The  miracle  of  large  numbers".  The  risk 
should  be  spread  over  the  entire  population, 
the  young,  the  middle-aged  and  the  elderly. 
This  is  why  the  Health  Security  Program 
would  cover  the  entire  popiUation.  And 
Health  Security  would  make  coverage  com- 
pulsory, like  Social  Security,  so  that  those 
who  have  a  lower  risk  wUl  not  opt  out  and 
leave  the  rest  holding  the  high  cost  bag. 

If  we  had  such  a  universal  program  today 
we  would  not  be  faced  with  the  grim  specter 
of  tens  of  millions  losing  their  health  cover- 
age because  the  family  breadwinner  is  out  of 
work.  Yet  of  the  several  national  health  in- 
surance proposals  now  before  Congress,  only 
Health  Security  would  prevent  this  dilemma. 


The  others  continue  to  rely  upon  employ- 
ment-related coverage  which  has  already 
proven  to  be  dlsastroiis. 

Health  Security  also  would  make  avail- 
able fully  paid  benefits  to  cover  the  entire 
range  of  health  services.  No  longer  would 
senior  citizens  have  to  spend  an  average  of 
$103  a  year  on  necessary  drugs.  Regular 
physical  exams  would  be  covered.  So  would 
diagnostic  services,  as  well  as  the  treatment 
of  Illness  in  the  appropriate  setting.  No  more 
will  you  have  to  be  put  in  the  hospital  un- 
necessarily because  that  was  the  only  way 
the  Insurance  would  pay  for  it.  And  broad 
rehabilitation  services  would  also  be  cov- 
ered so  that  individuals  could  be  restored 
to  their  maximum  abilities.  I  stress  this  be- 
cause the  experts  tell  us  large  numbers  of 
the  elderly  who  are  incapacitated  need  not 
be  so,  if  timely  rehabilitation  services  were 
available  to  them. 

Under  National  Health  Security  there 
would  be  no  more  costly  and  unfair  deduc- 
tibles and  co-pajrments.  Bight  now  those 
over  65  are  paying  over  $400  a  year  out  of 
their  limited  Incomes  for  health  care.  It 
has  been  documented  again  and  again  that 
this  deters  many  from  seeking  care  they 
need.  And  how  many  today  have  had  to 
dig  luio  yoiu-  savings  or  go  without  other 
necessities  so  you  could  pay  your  medical 
bills?  The  Administration  calls  this  "coat 
consciouness '.  It  call  it  "regressive  and  dis- 
criminatory taxation".  It  constitutes  lack 
of  understanding  or  callous  disregard  of  the 
real  needs  of  old  sick  people. 

Financing  of  coverage  under  Health  Secu- 
rity would  be  simple  and  fair.  It  would  use 
the  tested  and  accepted  mechanism  of  So- 
cUl  Security  financing  combined  with  fed- 
eral general  revenues.  This  is  how  the  orig- 
inal designers  of  Social  Security  foresaw  that 
national  health  Insurance,  as  well  as  baste 
Social  Security,  would  eventually  be  fi- 
nanced. Medicare  taxes  would  be  Integrated 
with  Health  Security  taxes.  There  would  be 
no  separate  Medicare  program  because  all 
Americans  regardless  of  age  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  much  more  comprehensive 
Health  Security  benefits. 

Health  Security  would  use  the  leverage  of 
funds  to  deal  with  the  disorganization  and 
dislocations  of  the  health  services  system. 
Through  control  of  the  budget,  over  a  peri- 
od of  time  enough  doctors  and  the  right 
kind  of  services  woiUd  be  available  in  every 
community,  including  innerclty  neighbor- 
hoods and  rural  areas  where  so  many  of  our 
elderly  and  our  poor  people  live. 

Special  funds  would  be  earmarked  to  In- 
crease resources  for  personal  health  services 
and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  new 
types  of  programs  of  service.  For  example, 
an  area  crying  out  for  such  special  efforts  is 
the  outrageous  situation  which  exists  in  our 
nursing   homes. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chronically  ill, 
most  of  them  elderly,  without  access  to  de- 
cent extended  health  care  or  home  health 
services,  end  up  in  the  22,000  nursing  homes 
in  our  country.  90%  of  the  beds  are  oper- 
ated first  for  profit,  then  for  patients.  Two 
Congressional  investigations  and  any  num- 
ber of  state  probes  have  revealed  the  shame 
of  nursing  home  operators  who  frequently 
neglect  and  often  mistreat  patients. 

The  New  York  State  Health  Department 
reported  this  past  February  there  were  "seri- 
ous operating  deficiencies  in  two-thirds  of 
the  nursing  homes  in  New  York  City".  In 
Connecticut  last  year  almost  half  the  pro- 
prietary nursing  homes  made  proflte  of  60'-; 
or  more  for  the  year  with  some  homes  having 
profits  as  high  as  286  percent.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Iowa  Department  of  Health  in  de- 
scribing conditions  in  nursing  homes  in  hu 
State,  told  the  New  York  Times.  "They're  not 
saving  lives.  Most  of  their  patients  are 
dying.  .  .  .'• 

How  long  must  we  continue  to  tolerate  this 
terrible  situation? 


The  facts  have  been  known  for  at  least  a 
decade,  and  very,  very  little  has  been  done  to 
change  the  situation.  It  cries  for  immediate 
action  which  would  Include: 

(1).  Tough  uniform  national  quality 
standards  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  with 
ample  enforcement  funds. 

(2).  A  top  level  national  consumer  review 
group  operating  at  the  level  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

(3).  A  mandated  ombudsman  mechanism 
in  every  major  city. 

(4).  Legislated  requirements  that  In  every 
nursiug  home  with  patients  paid  for  with 
government  funds,  the  patient  or  his  next  of 
kin  have  the  right  to  see  the  medical  record 
and  to  know  the  names  and  qualifications  of 
persons  giving  care. 

(5).  Statutory  limitations  on  profits  per- 
missible for  private  nursing  homes. 

(6).  Subsidies  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  non-profit  extended  care  faculties. 
A  gradual  phasing  out  of  placement  of  gov- 
ernment subsidized  patients  In  "for  nrofit" 
facilities. 

This  kind  of  program  Is  one  close  to  your 
hearts  and  Interests.  I  hope  you  wiU  press  for 
Its  adoption  now.  At  the  same  time  you 
should  know  it  would  be  far  easier  to  achieve 
under  the  National  Health  Security  Program 
your  organization  and  I  are  advocating. 

Taking  a  longer  range  view,  we  must  begin 
to  develop  viable  alternatives  to  long-term 
institutionalization.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  are  in  nursing  homes  today  be- 
cause more  appropriate  health  care  and  sup- 
portive services  are  not  available.  The  Ken- 
nedy-Corman  Health  Security  Program  Is  the 
only  proposal  for  national  health  insurance 
which  addresses  this  problem. 

Under  Health  Security,  grants  would  be 
made  avaUable  to  assist  the  development  of 
community  programs  of  comprehensive 
health  and  personal  services  designed  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  to  keep  elderly  and 
infirm  persons  in  their  homes  and  with  their 
families.  These  would  Include  home  main- 
tenance .services,  laundry  services,  nutri- 
tional sen-ices  such  as  meals  on  wheels,  phvs- 
leal  and  occupational  therapy,  and  assistant  e 
with  transportation  and  shopping,  in  addi- 
tion, measures  are  Included  to  ensure  the 
long  range  financing  of  those  programs  which 
are  shown  to  be  successful. 

This  Is  just  another  of  many  example.-^^ 
In  which  Health  Security  attempts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people,  rather  than  forcing  the 
people  Into  patterns  of  care  more  convenlen* 
and  profitable  for  providers  of  services  and 
Insurance  companies. 

Health  Security  would  also  take  strone 
measures  to  attack  the  problem  of  substand- 
ard quality  of  care  which  Is  right  now  caus- 
ing itnnecessary  hospitalizations,  twice  as 
much  surgery  as  Is  needed,  and  countless 
adverse  reactions  to  drugs  which  are  admin- 
istered inappropriately  or  without  need  Na- 
tional standards  for  providers  would  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented.  And  docttws  and 
other  professionals  would  have  to  periodical- 
ly brhig  their  knowledge  and  skills  up  to 
date  in  order  to  continue  to  participate  in 
tlie  program. 

Consumer  Involvement  would  be  insti- 
tuted at  every  level  of  administration  oi 
Health  Security.  Organizations  like  the 
Senior  Citizens  would  be  assured  a  mean- 
ingful voice,  and  encouraged  to  develop  com- 
muiUty  health  care  programs.  Health  care 
is  too  important  a  matter  to  leave  even  to 
the  most  enlightened  professionals  let  alone 
the  special  Interests. 

Public  accounUbUlty  for  the  system  would 
be  guaranteed  by  public  administration 
This  would  follow  the  tested  experience  of 
almost  e\-ery  other  industrialized  n*tlon.  In- 
cluding Canada.  It  would  also  end  the  cur- 
rent chaos  with  1800  private  Insumnce  com- 
panies selling  different  policies  and  using 
different  procedures,  and  each  trying  to  skim 
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off  the  top  for  themselves  u  much  as  poe- 
stble. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Health  Security  Pro- 
v;ra>n  pret>ents  the  only  real  solution  to  our 
health  care  crisis.  However,  wo  often  hear 
t:u>  claim  made  that  we  cannot  afford  Health 
Sri^i.irity,  that  we  who  support  It  are  looking 
lor  a  pie-in-the-sky  free  lunch.  For  the  most 
part,  .-iich  misleading  .statements  are  made 
by  those  who  are  managing  to  profit  from  our 
pre^icnt  health  care  problems  and  who  would 
pi-efer  the  status  quo  to  social  progress. 
They  come  from  the  same  school  fm  those 
who  used  to  claim  that  Social  Security  was 
the  opening  wedge  to  Socialism. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  caiiuot 
afford  not  to  enact  Health  Security.  Every 
medical  economist  luiows  that  there  would 
be  very  Uttle  difference  in  the  total  cout  of 
the  various  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals In  the  short  run.  But  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  only  Health  Security  has 
the  built-in  admlnlstratlTe,  budget  and  cost 
controls  to  put  a  Ud  on  national  health 
expenditures.  For  example,  to  reduce  hon- 
pitnl  waste. 


THE  SXJDAN:  OKKDRTUNITIES  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  recent  conversations  with  the  Su- 
danese Ambassador,  Dr.  Francis  Deng.  I 
have  become  Impressed  with  the  great 
opportunities  for  American  participa- 
tion In  the  economic  development  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

The  Sudan  has  made  slgniflcant 
strides  toward  the  achievement  of  peace, 
unity,  and  ix>Utlcal  stability.  The  next 
item  on  the  Sudanese  agenda  is  eco- 
nomic development.  The  Sudanese  Gov- 
ernment, tmder  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Nimeiri,  realizes  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sudan's  untapped  resources 
will  require  a  large  Inflow  of  foreign 
capital,  technology,  and  production  and 
marketing  know-how.  Recognizing  the 
role  that  the  private  sector  must  play 
in  such  development,  the  Oovemment 
has  made  great  progress  in  creating  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  mutually  prof- 
itable investment 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  business  com- 
munity a  few  facts  about  the  opportu- 
nity for  American  participation  In  the 
eccHUMnlc  development  of  the  Sudan, 
which  have  been  provided  to  me  by  Am- 
bassador Deng. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formation be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sxtdak 

(As  provided  by  the  SiuUnese  Embassy) 

THl  COXJMTIT  AND  rrs  ZCONOKT 

Despite  Its  relAtively  small  population  of 
17  mllUon,  th*  Sudan  Is  the  largest  country 
m  Africa,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  one 
million  square  miles  of  largely  untapped 
natural  reaouroee  In  the  form  of  arable  land, 
adequate  water  supply,  animal  wealth,  flab, 
forests,  and  minerals.  Vtom  Independenoe  In 
19S6  until  only  three  yean  ago.  the  eountry 
was  diverted  from  development  by  a  devast- 
ating civU  war  n^Uch  severely  drained  tta 
limited  financial  reaouroee.  However.  In  1973. 
the  present  government  entered  into  dia- 
logue with  tbe  Southern  Uberatlon  IA>ve- 
ment,  culminating  In  the  Addle  Ababa  Agree- 
ment, which  brought  peace,  unity,  and  sta- 
bility to  the  Sudan, 
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With  the  war  ended  and 
lished,  the  government  has 
a  most  ambitious  program  of 
velopment,  giving  priority  to  the 
cector  where  untapped  resourc^ 
abundant  and  the  need  greate^^i 
mestlcally  and  internationally 

According  to  the  PAO,  the 
of  the   three  countries  which 
greate.st   potential   for   providinf 
with  iood. 

Of  the  country's  200  million 
tUe  soil,  only  17  million  acres 
utilized.   These   lands   vary   in 
character,  and  are  capable  of 
tie  and  growing  sorghum  and  w 
as  producing  sugar  cane  and  otli^r 
Cotton  now  contributes  50'v,  of  i 
ings.  Oil  seeds  and  gum  Arabic 
But  major  efforts  are  being  e: 
versify   agricultural  production 
large  areas  of  wheat  and 
duction  of  sugar  cane.  By  1980, 
will  be  able  to  export  both  whea 

In  the  related  field  of  animal 
wildlife,  the  Sudan  ranks  second 
can  continent.  But  while  the 
an  exporter  of  meat  and  hides, 
soiuxes  remain  largely  undeveloj^d 
Ing  of  cattle  is  found  on  a  very 
and  modem  farming  methods 
Introduced. 

Of  equal  importance  as  agricu: 
lated  fields  is  the  Infrastructure 
ly  transport.  To  Improve 
highway  system  Is  being  design^l 
productive  areas  to  the  port 
port  to  the  large  consumption 
order  to  relieve  the  dependence 
way  system. 
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Prom  practical  experience,  the 
learned  the  Indlspensability  of 
sector  and  the  need  for  creatlni 
phere  conducive  to. private 
cording  to  the  London-based  "Aljlca 
zlne  of  March  1975,  Sudan's 
the  private  sector  are  an  apparent 
which  stems  from  th  •  disastroui 
brought  about  by  the  BoclaIlzat|>n 
1969-70.  Ck>nflscated  companies 
back  to  their  previous  owners 
quately  compensated  for  the 
incurred.  In  the  words  of  "Africa 
"The  Oovemment  went  out  of 
demonstrate   the    sincerity   of 
tentlons." 

The  recently  passed  Developmelit 
motion  of  Agricultural  Inve8tme4t 
stipulates  a  number  of  co 
emptiona  for  private  and 
eign  investors  in  the  sphere  of 
Projects  especially  favored  are 
rain-fed    farming,    mechanized 
mixed  farming,  coffee  and  tea 
and  utilization  of  animal 
Also    given    priority    is    the 
processing  of  foodstuffs  for 

Exemptlcm  of  customs  duty  Is 
the    import    of    necessary 
equipment.  Concessions  are 
form  of  unrestricted  transfer  of 
profits.  Business  profit  tax  is 
five  years  frmn  the  date  of  production, 
after,  for  the  next  five  years, 
of  the  capital  Is  exempt  and 
Incurs  80%  of  the  tax  spedfled 

The  Development  and 
Industrial    Investment    Act, 
amended  the  Industrial 
1972,  provides  for  tax  holidays, 
salee,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
attract  private  capital,  foreign 
local.  Like  the  Agricultural  Inv 
the  Industrial  Investment  Act 
exemption  from  t«tx  for  a  period 
and  two  additional  five-year 
ditlonal  exemption.  Most  Imporlfint 
provisions   for   the   transfer  of 
profits  out  of  the  country  and  th< 
against  nationalization  and  conflation. 
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The  Sudan  Is  also  a  potential 
agricultural  and  industrial  product 
as  equipment  for  the  necessary 
ture.  In  addition  to  the  growing 
ket,  the  country  has  a  unique 
as  a  window  to  both  the  Middle 
African  markets. 

While   there  is   competition 
and  Japan,  the  U.S.  has  a  certain 
over  its  competitors.  According  tc 
Department  of  Commerce  annual 
31.  1975.  "Since  capital-intensive 
is  precisely  where  the  tJ.S.  excels 
Sudanese  know  it ) .  there  is  great 
for  the  .sale  of  U.S.  equipment  and 
in   this   field  to  Sudanese   importers 
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THE   AVAIL.^BIUTT   Or  THE   PETRO-  >01.I.AR 

Being  both  African  and  Arab  an|l  because 
of  its  vast  resources,  especially 
Sudan  has  become  an  ideal  modi  i 
partite   cooperation   between   raw 
producing  countries,  the  Arab  oil 
countries  and  the  technologically 
countries. 

According  to  the  "Economist" 
1975.    "The   Arab    Fund   for 
Social   Development  has   Just 
plan  projecting  a  5.8%   yearly 
In  the  Sudan  until  1980,  and  the^ 
rate  of  growth  from  1980  to  1985 
reckons  that  the  Sudan's  grain 
could  be  doubled  to  five  million 
its  sugar  production  could  rise  from 
sand  tons  to  810  thousand  tons, 
for  export,  meat  from  350  thousand 
thousand  tons."  The  plan  needs 
dollars  from  Fund  members  and 
fiow  of  capital  of  three  to  five  billion 
over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  World  Bank,  the  U.S.  Agen<|>' 
ternational  Development,  and  a 
European  countries  are  also 
nancing  development  projects. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  investment  In  [economic 
development  in  the  Sudan  will  not  only 
benefit  the  Sudan  and  private  inve  itors,  but 
it  could  also  pay  long-range  dividei  ds  In  the 
struggle  against  world  hunger 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  FROM  TI  E  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMIS  3ION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  cert  &in  an- 
nouncements from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  b4  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

FEC  Pttbushes  iNmAL  Reques'^s 
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Washington,  June  20. — ^Host 
to  national  conventions,   national 
costs,  and  retirement  of  debts 
Congressional    campaigns    are 
subjects  of  the  first  "Requests  for 
Opinions"  being  published  by  th  i 
Election  Commission  for  public 

The  new  federal  campaign 
requires  publication  of  all  request 
Advisory  Opinions  on  a  "specific 
or  activity"  by  officeholders, 
political  committees.  After  a  10 
for  public  comment,  the  FKC  may 
Advisory    Opinion.    Persons    or 
receiving  an  Advisory  Opinion  are 
to  be  in  compliance"  with  the 
financing  laws  if  they  "act  in  good 
accordance  with  the  opinion. 

The  requests   for  Advisory 
proved  for  publication  at  the  Coi 
meeting  Thursday  include  the 

1.  Convention  Financing:  whether  "in- 
kind"  services  provided  by  a  host  iity  for  a 
national  convention  must  be  lnclu<  ed  in  the 
national  convention  expenditure  ]  mlt  (re- 
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period 
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quested  by  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Committees) . 

2.  Party  Committee  status:  numerous  ques- 
tions, posed  by  the  Michigan  Democratic 
Party,  concerning  political  party  committee 
1  esponsibilities  under  the  reporting  and  ex- 
penditure limitation  provisions  of  the  law. 

X.  Office-holier  services:  a  request  by  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  various 
services  provided  to  inciimbent  officeholders, 
.so.cli  as  preparation  of  newsletters  and  ques- 
tionnaires and  reprinting  Congressional 
Record  statements  are  campaign  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures. 

4.  Telethon  expenses:  whether  financial 
transactions  Involved  in  preparing  a  nation- 
ally televised  fund-raising  telethon  are  con- 
sidered expenditures  under  the  financing  law. 
(Requested  by  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee) 

5.  and  6.  Debt  cancellation:  Whether  cur- 
rent contribution  limits  are  applicable  to 
contributions  made  this  year  to  satisfy  debts 
incurred  in  campaigns  from  prior  years  when 
there  were  no  such  contribution  limits.  (10 

.   requests    for    Advisory    Opinions    from    nu- 
merous candidates  or  committees) . 

t  litle  11,  Federal  Elections;  Chapter  II,  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission — Notice  1975-4) 
.\DvisoRT  Opinion  Request  Peocedube 
The  Commission  announces  that  pursuant 
to  Section  437(f)  of  Title  2,  United  States 
Code,  the  processing  of  Advisory  Opinion  Re- 
quests  has  commenced  as  of  this  date.  Ad- 
visory Opinion  Requests  submitted  hereto- 
fore will  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  through  other  outlets.  Such  pubUcatitHi 
begins  today.  Advisory  Opinion  Requests  are 
assigned  an  AOR  Number  (such  as  AOR 
1975-1,  published  today)  reflecting  year  of 
publication  and  sequence.  Publication  wlU  be 
either  in  the  form  of  the  original  submission 
or  in  an  edited  or  paraphrased  form,  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate.  Where  Ad- 
visory Opinion  Requests  are  published  In 
edited  or  paraphrased  form,  any  Interested 
person  may  Inspect  the  original  at  the 
Commission. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Request  may  submit  written  views  with  re- 
spect to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Request  In  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Advisory  Opimon  Request  Section,  1326  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  204S3.  Persona 
requiring  additional  time  In  wlUch  to  respond 
to  any  Advisory  Opinion  Request  will  nor- 
mally be  granted  such  time  upon  written  re- 
quest to  the  Commission.  AU  timely  com- 
ments received  by  the  Commission  will  be 
considered  by  the  Conmilsslon  before  It  Is- 
sues an  advisory  opinion.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  comments  on  pending  Ad- 
visory Opinion  Requests  refer  to  the  specific 
AOR  number  of  the  Request  commented 
upon,  and  that  statutory  references  be  to  the 
United  States  Code  citations,  rather  than  to 
the  Public  Law  Citations. 

(Title  11,  Federal  Elections;  Chapter  11,  Fed- 
eral Election  ComnUsslon — Notice  1975-5) 
Advisory  OpimoN  Requests 
AOR  197S-I:  national  POIXnCAL  partt 

CONVENTIONS 

(The  following  edited  Advisory  Opinion 
Requests  were  submitted  respectively  by  the 
DemocraUc  National  Committee  and  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  are  pub- 
lished together  under  a  single  Adrlaory  Opin- 
ion Request  Number  with  the  consent  of  both 
requesting  parttos.) 

CXXI 120»— Fart  18 


"Dear  Commissioners : 

Request  is  hereby  made  for  an  advisory  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Sectlca 
437f  of  Title  2,  United  States  Code. 

1.  Facts — 

The  Democratic  and  R^ubUcan  Parties 
( -Parties')  plan  to  hold  a  Presidential  no- 
minating Convention  ("Convention")  in  the 
summer  of  1976.  The  arrangements  for  the 
Conventions  will  be  handled  either  by  the 
Parties  directly  or  through  an  entity,  pos- 
sibly a  not-for-profit  corjioration,  created 
specifically  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  In- 
duce the  Parties  to  hold  these  Conventions 
in  their  cities,  the  local  authorities  of  var- 
ious cities  and  states  have  offered  the  use 
of  various  municipal  or  state  faculties  or 
services  in  connection  with  the  Conventions 
either  for  no  charge  or  at  reduced  charges. 

In  addition,  as  a  further  inducement  for 
the  Conventions  to  be  held  in  a  particular 
city,  local  businessmen.  Including  hotels  in 
which  persons  connected  with  the  Conven- 
tions will  be  housed,  have  offered  to  provide 
various  other  facilities  or  servfces  in  con- 
nection with  the  Conventions  either  at  no 
charge  or  at  reduced  charges.  These  facili- 
ties or  services  may  be  provided  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  local  host  committee 
or  non-profit  corporate  entity.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
or  similar  organization. 

These  inducements  have  traditionally  been 
a  significant  element  In  the  site  selection 
process  of  the  Parties.  This  site  selection 
process  has  already  commenced  for  both  Par- 
ties. The  facilities  or  services  offered  will 
Include  the  following,  among  others: 

(1)  Use  of  an  Auditorium  or  Convention 
Center,  construction  and  Convention  related 
services  therein; 

(2)  Various  transportation  services,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  buses  and  automobiles; 

(3)  Law  enforcement  services  necessary  to 
assure  orderly  Conventions; 

(4)  Use  of  convention  bureau  personnel  to 
provide  central  housing  and  reservation  serv- 
ices; 

(5)  Rooms  in  hotels  for  office  use  and  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  officials  and  staff 
connected  with  the  Conventions; 

(6)  Transportation,  accommodations  and 
hospitality  for  committees  of  the  Parties  re- 
sponsible for  choosing  the  site  of  the  Con- 
ventions; and 

(7)  other  similar  Convention  related  facil- 
ities and  semoes. 

Further,  hotels  and  other  local  business- 
men, including  corporations,  may  offer  to  de- 
fray a  portion  of  certain  expenses  Inciured  In 
connection  with  the  Conventions.  The 
amount  available  to  defray  such  eigwnses 
may  consist,  In  part,  of  a  portion  of  the  stmis 
paid  to  the  various  hotels  by  registered 
guests  connected  with  the  ConTentlons, 
without  Increasing  the  normal  chaige  paid 
by  such  guests. 

We  understand  that  these  Inducements 
are  similar  to  those  which  would  be  offered 
to  any  other  organization  slmUariy  situated 
to  Induce  It  to  hold  a  Convention  of  similar 
size  and  scope  In  the  particular  city. 

We  further  understand  that  such  Induce- 
ments of  goods  and  services,  direct  and  In- 
direct, historically  have  been  provided  to 
both  Parties.  Backgroimd  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  fotmd  In  the  studies  of 
the  Citizens  Research  Foundation,  No.  14, 
The  Politics  0/  National  Convention'rtnancea 
and  Arrangements,  and  Finarustng  the  196B 
Election,  pp.  73-78. 

In  1972,  expendlt\ires  by  the  Parties  for 
Conventions  averaged  approzimattiy  $1,760,- 
000.  The  value  of  goods  and  servloes  of  the 
type  described  above  Is  not  Included  In  that 
amotmt.  It  woiUd  be  Impossible  to  place  an 
exact  dollar  figure  on  such  items,  but  they 
are  very  substantial. 


n.  Section  610,  Title  18,  United  States 
Code: 

Section  610  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
provided,  in  pertinent  part,  that: 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  National  Bank,  or 
any  cotx>oration  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congress,  ...  or  for  any  corpo- 
ration whatever,  or  any  labor  organization 
to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  in 
connection  with  any  election  at  which  Pres- 
idential and  Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a 
Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  a  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  Congress  are 
to  be  voted  for,  or  in  connection  vi-ith  any 
primary  election  or  political  convention  or 
caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  offices,  or  for  any  candidate, 
political  committee,  or  other  person  to  ac- 
cept or  receive  any  contribution  prohibited 
by  this  Section." 

The  terms  "contribution"  and  "expendi- 
ture" for  purposes  of  Section  610  are  defined 
In  Section  591  of  "ntle  18. 

We  believe  that  the  transactions  described 
above  are  at  arms-length  and  do  not  con- 
stitute either  contributions  or  expenditures 
within  the  above  definitions  of  such  terms. 
We  have  found  no  case  decision  or  opinion 
Interpreting  Section  610  holding  that  trans- 
actions such  as  those  described  above  were 
within  the  purview  of  this  provision,  nor  do 
we  perceive  any  reason  why  such  transac- 
tions should  be  so  prohibited.  We  do  bring 
to  your  attention  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruled  In  1955  that  a  contribution  to 
a  committee  authorized  to  induce  a  national 
political  Convention  to  the  locality  in  which 
a  taxpayer  is  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
Is  deductible  as  a  business  expense,  provided 
such  contribution  is  made  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  commensiu'ate  financial 
return.  (Rev.  Rul.  55-265,  1955-1  CB  22.) 
We  furthw  note  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tlce  in  an  informal  opinion  dated  February 
21,  1974,  stated  tinder  similar  circumstances 
that  such  inducements  were  not  in  violation 
of  Section  610. 

It  Is  therefore  our  opinion  that  arms- 
length  transactions  with  the  Parties  made  to 
attract  the  Conventions  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  Section  610. 

in.  SecUon  9008(d)(1).  Title  26,  United 
States  Code: 

SecUon  9008(d)  (l).  Title  26.  United  SUtes 
Code,  provides  in  pertinent  part  that  the 
Parties  ".  .  .  may  not  make  expenditures 
with  respect  to  a  Presidential  notnlnating 
Convention  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed 
the  amount  of  (»2,000,000)  .  .  ."  The  provi- 
sion of  goods  and  services  as  described  above 
whether  provided  by  local  government  bu- 
reaus, individuals  or  businesses  should  not 
be  deemed  "expenditures"  of  the  Party  for 
purposes  of  this  section.  In  setting  the  ex- 
penditure llmiutlon.  Congress  was  presum- 
ably seeking  to  limit  the  amounts  actually 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  Parties  and 
not  to  reduce  this  traditional  participation 
In  the  Convention  by  the  city,  aute  and 
buslneasas  which  directly  benefit  from  host- 
ing the  Convention.  By  including  soch  items 
within  the  term  "expenditures"  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  the  particular  city  and  its  local 
businesses  are  In  fact  assisted  by  the  Ftoderal 
ftmding  of  Conventions  to  the  extent  tiiat 
tbsy  sre  relieved  of  such  responslbiUtles. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
provision  of  such  goods  and  services  as  de- 
scribed herewith  are  not  "expenditures" 
tmder  Section  9008(d)  ( 1 ) . 

IV.  Sections  9008  (e)  and  (g).  Title  26. 
United  States  Code: 

Section  0008(e)  provides  in  effect  that  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  the  Parttea  no  aarliar 
than  JiUy  l.  1978.  Section  800e(g)  provides 
in  effect  that  the  Parties  shaU  file  a  reglstra- 
tioa  ■tatement  with  the  Ooramtarion  pR>> 
Tiding  Informatloa  similar  to  that  required 
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of  other  political  committees  under  Section 
433(b)  of  Title  2,  United  State  Code.  The 
Commission  is  then  to  establish  procedures 
for  determining  the  entitlement  of  the  Par- 
ties to  funds  and  then  to  certify  said  en- 
titlement to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Further,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
examine  and  audit  such  entitlements  at  any 
time  prior  to  December  21,  1976. 

We  propose  that  the  Parties  submit  to  the 
Comml.sslon  by  June  1,  1975,  a  projection 
of  the  cost  of  the  Conventions  based  on  their 
Convention  experience  In  1972.  Based  upon 
this  preliminary  projection,  the  Commission 
would  then  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  each 
Party  was  entitled  to  the  sum  of  tOCO.OOO  for 
payment  on  or  sliortly  after  July  1,  1975, 
assuming  that  the  Conmilsslou  satisfies  it- 
self as  to  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the 
projection.  A  similar  procedure  would  be 
followed  so  that  an  entitlement  would  then 
be  certified  to  the  Secretary  for  a  like  amount 
on  December  i,  1975,  and  on  May  1.  1978. 
(We  would  urge  the  Commission,  in  any 
case,  to  request  of  the  Secretary  that  pay- 
ments be  made  within  16  days  of  the  Com- 
mission's certification.) 

During  this  period  of  tlm»,  the  Parties 
would  submit  to  the  Commission  such  re- 
ports, vouchers,  invoices,  etc..  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  support  the  funds 
advanced  to  the  Parties. 

The  certification  of  the  last  entitlement. 
if  any.  up  to  the  $2,000,000  limitation,  would 
be  made  as  soon  as  practical  within  two 
weeks  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Conventions 
Of  the  respective  Parties  and  would  be  based 
upon  actual  expenditures  made. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  provide  the  type  of  financing 
required  to  responsibly  manage  the  Conven- 
tions and  would,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  under  the  law." 

*  •  •  •  • 

ROBEKT   S.    STKAUSS. 

Chairman, 
Democratic  NaUonal  Committee. 

[Addendum  of  May  16, 19751 

Dear  Commissionebs  :  At  a  meeting  on 
April  21,  Commissioner  Alkens  had  requested 
additional  detail  on  the  types  of  goods  and 
services  we  will  be  negotiating  for  in  the 
course  of  our  Site  Selection  process.  Sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  a  favorable  determination 
by  the  Commission  on  the  requests  submit- 
ted to  you  on  the  21st,  the  foUowlng  goods 
and  services  are  among  those  that  we  wUl 
be  seeking. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  these  goods 
*Pd  lervlces  are  commonly  offered  as  an  In- 
ducement for  a  convention  to  be  held  In  a 
particular  dty.  They  are  offered  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  local  host  committee, 
non-profit  corporate  entity,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  almllar  organization.  We  understand  that 
tbeae  Inducements  are  similar  to  those  of- 
fered to  other  organizations  to  Induce  them 
to  hold  conventiona  of  similar  size  and  scope 
In  their  particular  city. 

coNvxirrzoK  bali. 

The  Interior  of  a  ball  must  be  designed 
to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  a  Presidential 
nominating  convention.  A  specially  designed 
podium  must  be  constructed.  On  both  sides 
of  the  podltun.  fUed  tables  for  the  press 
mnstbebuUt. 

The  floor  of  a  convention  becomes  so  strung 
with  wires  for  phones,  audio  equipment,  tele- 
vision and  radio  that  a  falM  floor  must  be 
built  on  top  of  the  normal  flooring  for 
the  safety  of  the  delegates,  alternates  and 
the  many  others  who  obtain  access  to  the 
floor. 

Camera  platforms  for  television,  newsreels 
and  BtlU  photogn^ben  have  tradltl<m«Uy 
been  built  by  the  parties.  Including  one 
major  central  platform  and  several  side  plat- 
forms for  different  camera  angles. 
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The  seating  plan  for  delegati 
nates  is  u.sually  specially  < 
adequate   sight    lines    for   theii 
enough    aisles    for    their    safe^ 
venience.  In  many  instances 
up  may  exceed  the  normal 
hall  and  e.\tra  materials  and 
required. 

The  lighting  for  the  floor  an 
at  most  convention  halls  is 
meet   the  requirements  of  col4r 
Thus,   additional   lighting   equ 
l>e  brought  in  and  installed, 
ing  facilities  in  the  hall  may 
stered  to  offset  the  heat 
lighting.  Electrical  power  for 
plus  additional  demands  for 
lets  for  other  convention 
come  a  very  substantial  expens 

As  noted  by  the  Chairman  i 
ing.  sll  of  the  major  contending 
to  be  prepared  to  waive  all 
for  the  hall  during  the 
of  construction   and   in.stullatl4ii 
of  the  convention  and  a  r 
thereafter  to  clear  the  hall. 

Among  the  additional  items 
sought  include,  Janitorial  services 
ses.sion  of  the  convention, 
hall,    offices    within    the    hall 
equipment   for   the  offices   witrtn 
microphones  and  a  loud  speakei 
the  operation  of  this  audio 

Among  the  cities  bidding  for 
tions,  the  difficulty  and  expe 
ing  these  goods  and  .services  wo 
example,  we  understand  that  thi 
center  of  one  of  the  contending 
not  require  the  installation  of 
due  to  the  wiring  system  alreadj 
the  hall.  There  are  differences, 
source  of  support  for  providing 
and  services.  In  others,  a  tourist 
authority,  a  Chamber  of 
tee,  or  a  specially  organized 
mlttee  may  bear  the  major 
costs. 
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Another  source  of  major  aid 
tial  nominating  conventions  ha 
the  hotels  that  house  the  guests 
ventlon  and  thus  benefit  direct  ly 
convention.  The  housing  of  and 
for  convention  officials  and  stai 
burden  of  convention  operation  s 

Some  staff  for  the  convention 
establish  their  office  and 
convention  city  as  early  as  Jai^ary 
convention  year.  The  number 
sonnei  increases  as  the  months 
two  weeks  of  the  start  of  the 
the  full  regular  staff  of  the  Naiional 
mlttee,  plus  special  convention 
to  the  convention  city. 

We  would  be  seeking  complimentary 
reduced  rate  rooms  from  contention 
hotels  to  meet  some  portion  of 
This  number  of  complimentary 
would  be  related  to  the 
actually  booked  by  the  convention 
particular  hotel,  possibly  four 
tary  room  nights  for  each   100 
nights  of  occupancy. 

The  hotel  which  acts  as 
the  convention  would.  In  addition, 
quested  to  provide  office  space 
its  pubUc  rooms  for  meetings 
and  furnishings  for  these 
ample,  chairs,  tables,  mlcrophoifee 

MISCELLANEOUS   GOODS  AND 
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The   Site    Selection   Committee 
member    sub-committee    of 
Committee,  charged  with  the 
of  selecting  the  site  for  the  conv*itlon 
held  hearings  in  early  April   al 
cities  made  presentations.  The 
will  next  travel  to  a  nvunber  of  .. 
at  their  Invitation.  The  Committee 
an  on  the  scene  Investigation  c 
facilities.  Among  the  expenses 
localities  may  offer  to  assume 
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of  transporting  the  Committee,  „ 
a  number  of  hospitality  functioi  s 
luncheons,  dinners  or  receptlom 
by  local  civic  leaders. 

Because   of   tight   time 
spread  convention  hotels  and   .. 
lems  that  exist  in  every  major  c 
cial  shuttle  bus  system  for  delegi 
nates  and  other  convention  partic 
be  sought.  It  may  be  a  totally 
a  flat  fee  might  be  charged  to 
the  system,  at  a  minimum  rate 
from    local    sources.    Further, 
bids    have    offered    to    provide 
sources  a  limited  number  of  p 
mobiles    for    transportation    of 
officials. 

The  National  Committee  has 
sibllity  for  approving  all  room 
In  convention  hotels.   This  work 
be  relieved  to  some  extent  by 
and  facilities  of  the  local  conven 
or  hotel  association. 
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The   security   within   the  conve  i 
is  the  direct  responsibility  of  th 
Committees.    Security    services 
hall  have  been  paid  for  and 
National    Committees.    There    is, 
close  coordination  of  this  work 
law  enforcement  officials  and  with 
Service  which  now  has  certain  . 
lie?  for  the  Presidential  candidate 

Outside  the  convention  hail,  th( 
tees  have  no  direct  authority  to 
control  security.  This  is,  of  court 
sponsibility  of  the  duly  constltut«  d 
forcement  agencies  of  the  city, 
state.    Again,    however,    close 
with  these  officials  is  sought  to 
orderly  convention  in  which  the 
gates    and    alternates    can 
duties    without    interference,    yet    ^ 
ample  opportunity  for  non-delegat  s 
else  their  First  Amendment  rights, 
to  assure  this  delicate  balance  with 
numljers     of     interested     people 

means  that  a  substantial  cost 

forcement  will  be  incurred  by  anj 

hosts  a  national  convention.  In ,._, 

cial  grants  from  the  Lew  Enforcem<  nt 
ance  Agency  were  made  to  Miami  E 
both  conventions.  We  do  not  knoi  r 
such  grants  will  be  available  In 
Andrew  J. 
Director,    Democratic    National 
vention. 
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Dfar  Commissioners:  Pursuant 
437f  of  Title  2,  United  States  Codi 
spectively  requested  hereby  that 
mission  issue  advisory  opinions  w 
to  the  Presidential  Nominating 
of  the  respective  parties  and  the 
recommendations  are  made 
following  subject  matters  for  conilderatlon 
The  recommended  advisory  opinloi^ 
ceded  by  a  statement  of 
mation  briefly  describing  Presidential 
inating  Convention  procedures 

PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATING 
PROCEDITBES 

The   major  political   parties, 
cratlc  and  Republican   (Parties), 
ally  every  four   (4)    years  hold 
Nominating      Conventions       (contentions 
The  next  conventions  will  be  he 
summer  of  1976.  Preparation  for 
tions  are  already  underway.  The 
mlttee  hearings  are  being  held  and 
ess  of  determining  the  sites  for 
tive  parties  is  underway  presently 

The    Site    Committees    of    the 
parties  have  held  hearmgs  and  hav  ! 
proposals  from  would-be  host  citleqand 
template  visiting  certain  bidding 
will  make  a  final  determination  ol 
ommended  site  to  the  reflective 
Committees  thereafter  for  conflrmAtlon, 

Traditionally  the  bidding  cities,  |n  an  ef- 
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fort  to  encourage  and  Induce  the  choice  of 
their  respective  cities  as  a  site  for  the  Con- 
vention both  directly  and  through  conven- 
tion and  tourist  attracting  entities  offer  a 
variety  of  services  and  facilities,  some  at  no 
charge  and  some  at  reduced  charges.  Such 
convention  and  tourist  attracting  entities  In 
the  local  community  or  the  state  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  local  Host  Committee,  non-profit 
corporate  entitles,  organizations  of  local  busi- 
nessmen including  those  representing  hotels 
in  which  Convention  officials  and  personnel 
will  be  housed  Join  the  cities  and  states  in 
offering  such  facilities  and  services. 

In  evaluating  the  respective  site  bids  the 
Site  Committee  obviously  takes  Into  con- 
sideration such  facilities  and  services  as 
an  Important  element  in  the  site  selection 
process.  It  Is  generally  understood  that  such 
goods  and  services  made  available  both 
directly  and  indirectly  have  historically  been 
offered  by  the  bidding  cities  and  organization 
tourist  attracting  entitles  to  the  Conven- 
tions as  a  matter  of  history  and  precedent. 

Examples  of  such  inducing  facilities  and 
services  offered  on  behalf  of  the  bidding 
cities,  states  and  comiected  entities  are  free 
use  of  auditorium  or  convention  center  facili- 
ties, and  construction  of  interior  platforms 
and  seating  arrangements  therein;  parking 
and  staging  areas  for  personnel  and  for  the 
media:  trasportation  services  including  bus 
transportation  for  the  Convention  personnel 
find  attendees  as  well  as  automobiles  for  Con- 
vention personnel  and  V.LP.'s:  law  enforce- 
ment, ambulance  and  other  needed  public 
services;  the  loaning  to  the  convention  of 
tourl.st  bureau  personnel  for  hou.sing,  reserva- 
tion and  entertainment  services;  hotel  facili- 
ties as  well  as  convention  hall  facilities  for 
office  use  of  officials  and  staff  of  the  con- 
ventions and  hotels  for  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  such  officials;  transportation,  accom- 
modation and  hospitality  for  the  site  com- 
mittees responsible  for  the  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  convention  and  numerous  other 
facilities  and  services  related  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Relating  to  such  services  and  facilities  sup- 
plied free  or  at  reduced  cost,  it  is  ob.served 
that  the  2  million  dollar  limitation  for  the 
conventions,  in  light  of  the  approximate 
Si. 750,000  average  cost  of  the  conventions  for 
1972  exclusive  of  such  services  end  facilities 
and  in  light  of  increased  costs  that  have  oc- 
curred since  1972,  unless  such  contributions 
of  facilities  and  services  are  permitted,  and 
not  chargeable  against  the  $2,000,000  limit,  it 
Is  obvious  that  the  limit  will  be  madequate. 
In  addition.  It  is  assumed  that  Congress  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the  prior  con- 
ventions contemplated  that  such  continuing 
facilities  and  services  would  be  permitted  be- 
cause otherwise  the  figure  is  unrealistic.  In 
view  of  these  facts  andT  circumstances  the  fol- 
lowing questions  are  asked  and  the  following 
suggested  opinions  are  proposed. 

I    RELATING  TO  THE  SELECTION  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  SITE 

The  Site  Committees  of  the  Parties  have 
held  hearings  and  have  heard  proposals  of 
the  would-be  host  cities  and  are  contemplat- 
ing visitations  to  the  respective  sites  under 
consideration,  largely  to  take  place  before 
July  1.  1975,  when  payments  may  be  received 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission  Fund. 
Traditionally,  the  Interested  cities  have  borne 
the  cost  of  visits  by  the  Site  Committee  mem- 
bers and  all  activities  relating  thereto.  The 
rem.^inlng  operating  expenses  of  Site  Com- 
mittee have  been  borne  by  National  Com- 
mittee or  other  entity  established  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  financing  the 
National  Convention.  The  expenses  of  the 
Site  Committee  are  a  necessary  cost  of  hold- 
ing a  National  Convention.  It  Is  therefore 
requested  the  following  interpretations  of 
the  .applicable  statute  be  made. 


Statute  Involved 
26.  V.S.C.  9008  (e)  "Such  (Federal)  pay- 
ments shall  be  used  only — ( 1 )  to  defray  ex- 
penses Incurred  with  respect  to  a  Presidential 
nominating  convention  . . ." 

Suggested  opinion 
Tlie  operating  expenses  of  the  site  selec- 
tion committees  of  the  parties  are  "Conven- 
tion expenses"  within  the  meaning  of  2G 
U.S.C.  9008(c)  and  reimbursement  may  be 
made  to  the  parties  or  designated  entity, 
pursuant  to  26  U.S.C.  9008(ei.  However,  it 
is  recognized  that  many  activities  of  the  site 
committee  take  place  In  response  to  bid 
proposals  and  that  it  is  customary  that  the 
bidder  defray  certain  e.xpenses  of  the  com- 
mittee relating  to  site  inspections  and 
negotiations  relating  to  the  selection  of  the 
site  and  this  practice  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  without  charge  against  the  $2,000,- 
000  limitation  under  26  U.S.C.  9008(d)  (1» 
and  will  not  be  construed  as  "contribution"' 
or  "expenditure"  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  691. 

il.    ASSISTANCE  SUPPLIED  BY  THE   CITIES,  STATES 
AND  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  ENTITIES 

Cities  and  States  and  other  Ooverumeiitai 
entities  thereunder  seeking  a  Convention 
traditionally  have  supplied  directly  or  in- 
directly a  variety  of  services,  facilities  and 
other  means  of  assistance  to  the  Parties  to 
attract  conventions  to  their  city.  Included 
have  been  services  and  facilities  previously 
discussed  herein.  In  addition,  convention 
bureaus.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Host  Com- 
mittees non-profit  corporations  and  similar 
organizations  often  provide  facilities  and 
services  to  the  conventions  as  also  previous- 
ly discussed.  Such  facilities  and  services  are 
provided  equally  to  both  major  parties  as 
well  as  to  nonpolltical  conventions  which  the 
cities,  states  and  local  entitles  wish  to  at- 
tract to  their  area.  In  view  of  this  acknowl- 
edged historical  precedent  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  Commis.slon  consider  relating  to 
the  statute  involved  an  opinion  as  follows: 
Statute  involved 

26  U.S.C.  9008  (d)  ".  .  .  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  major  party  may  not  make  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  a  Presidential 
nomhiatlng  convention  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  the  amount  of  payments 
to  which  such  committee  is  entitled  ($2 
million) ." 

SUGGESTED  OPINION 

The  cities,  states,  and  other  governmental 
entitles  of  the  United  States  are  permitted 
to  provide  facilities  and  services  In  order 
to  assist  the  Nominating  Conventions  of  the 
parties  in  any  manner  within  their  means 
which  has  traditionally  been  supplied  for 
such  purposes.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  use  of  Convention  halls,  convention  hall 
Improvement,  parking  and  related  facilities, 
police,  fire,  health  and  other  public  service 
facilities  and  services,  transportation  serv- 
ices, bureau  convention  personnel,  rooms, 
and  hotel  and  meeting  hall  facilities  for  con- 
vention staff.  Services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided by  public  service  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations such  as  convention  bureaus. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Host  Committees, 
nonprofit  corporations  and  similar  organ- 
izations are  permitted  to  provide  facilities, 
services  and  personnel  to  such  conventions. 

Other  inducements,  services  or  facilities 
that  are  customarily  offered  to  other  or- 
ganizations seeking  a  convention  site  as  an 
inducement  to  any  convention  of  similar 
size  and  scope  in  a  particular  city  Involved, 
Including  hiducements  by  hotels,  hotel  as- 
sociations, or  other  local  businessmen  and  'or 
business  oriented  associations,  tourist  at- 
tracting entities  shall  be  permitted.  Such 
services,  facilities  and  funds  made  availa- 
ble to  defray  costs  of  the  convention  here- 
tofore described  shall  not  be  considered 
"expenditures"  under  26  U.S.C.  9008(d)(1) 


and  therefore  not  etibject  to  the  $2  million 
limitation  and  further  they  shall  not  t>e 
construed  as  "expenditures"  or  "contribu- 
tions" as  defined  in  18  US.C.  691. 


ChairmaJi, 
V.  it  tee. 
April  22. 1970 


Marv  Louise  Smith. 
Repuhliran    Kational    Cf..n- 


1  Addendum  of  May  9, 1975] 
Dear  Commissioners:  On  April  21.  1975, 
at  the  meeting  of  your  Commission,  certain 
members  requested  responses  to  questions, 
suggesting  that  answers  be  forthcoming 
from  both  major  political  parties.  This,  the 
response  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee (RNC)  submitted  through  Counsel, 
it  Is  hoped,  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission and  vi'lll  result  in  the  earliest  possi- 
ble advice  by  the  Commission  to  the  two 
major  parties  relating  to  convention  ex- 
penses and  reimbursement  therefore  In  that 
such  expenses  are  presently  being  under- 
taken as  the  re.,ult  of  site  Committee 
activities. 

•  *«.»• 

4.  What  goods  and  services  are  the  t«o 
major  parties  likely  to  receive  relating  to 
the  1976  conventions  and  which  of  these  can 
be  accepted  by  the  parties  without  beuig 
charged  against  the  $2  million  limit? 

AiMirer;  The  RNC  submits  that  the  Com- 
mission should  consider  this  question  In  the 
light  of  similar  goods  and  services  custom- 
arily made  available  to  other  nou-politlcal 
conventions  In  the  light  of  the  previous 
experience  of  both  political  parties  and  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  amended.  This 
position  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  by 
both  parties  on  April  21  and  the  Commission 
requested  the  specifics  as  related  to  the 
goods  and  services  for  expenditures  con- 
templated by  the  two  parties  relating  to  the 
1976  conventions. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  is 
submitting,  after  consultation  with  the  RNC, 
a  description  of  such  services  and  the  RNC 
generally  subscribes  to  that  submission  as 
properly  descriptive  of  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  an  adequate  response  to  the  question. 
>  •  •  •  • 

William   C.  Cramer, 

General  Counsel. 

(.\OR  1975-2:  The  Michigan  Democratic 
Party  (Multi-Candidate  Political  Commit- 
tees) (Edited)) 

Dear  Sirs:  1.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
18  U.S.C.  Section  608(f)  entitles  state  com- 
mittees and  their  subordinate  committees 
to  make  independent  expenditures  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  for  federal  office  in  an  amount 
up  to  $10,000  for  a  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  candidate  and  up  to  $.03 
times  the  VAP  for  a  United  States  Senate 
candidate. 

In  order  to  meet  all  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  federal  law  and  those  of 
our  state  laws  the  Michigan  Democratic 
Party  maintains  two  separate  accounts — one 
for  federal  elections  and  one  for  state  elec- 
tions. My  question  to  the  Commission  which 
I  seek  guidance  on  is  this:  Even  though  the 
moneys  for  federal  elections  are  not  kept 
In  the  official  account  of  the  Michigan  Demo- 
cratic Party,  can  they  nevertheless  be  used 
to  make  the  types  of  Independent  expendi- 
tures that  are  permitted  for  State  Central 
Committees? 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Section  608(f)(3)  states  that  "A  State 
committee  of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  of  a  State  commit- 
tee" may  not  make  an  expenditure  with  t«- 
gard  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  sen- 
ator in  Michigan  of  more  than  2''  times  tha 
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VAP  or  for  a  United  States  representative, 
$10,000.  How  are  we  to  interpret  tbe  phrase 
"subordinate  committee"?  Michigan  statute 
establishes  in  addition  to  a  State  Central 
Committee,  83  county  committees  and  19 
congressional  district  committees  of  each 
major  party.  There  are  some  Interlocking 
relationships  between  these  organizations 
and  the  state  committee  but  these  relation- 
ships do  not  extend  to  our  controlling  their 
decisions  on  the  raising  or  expenditure  of 
campaign  funds.  Are  we  required  under  this 
act  to  institute  a  new  system  of  control  such 
as  requiring  them  to  file  with  us  so  that  we 
can  make  a  consolidated  filing  of  till  of  their 
federal  election  expenditures  or  are  they 
to  be  treated  as  any  other  political  committee 
and  therefore  limited  to  an  expenditvu'e  of 
$1,000  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  are  both 
they  and  the  state  committee  permitted  to 
make  separate  « 10.000  expenditures?  If  they 
are  not  subordinate  committees,  I  would  pre- 
sume the  entire  expenditure  limit  cited  above 
would  apply  to  the  state  committee.  Since  ap 
interpretation  that  would  require  consoli- 
dated reports  would  result  in  the  necessity 
for  a  great  deal  of  explanation  and  re-orga- 
nizatlon  within  our  party,  I  would  urge  a 
prompt  response  to  this  question. 

3.  Section  432(f)(2)  and  Section  433(e) 
and  Section  434(2)  all  state  that  a  political 
committee  which  Is  not  a  principal  cam- 
paign committee  "shall  not  file  the  required 
reixHTts  or  statements  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission"  but  Instead  with  the  ap- 
propriate principal  campaign  committee.  Is 
there  other  language  in  the  statute  or  leg- 
islative Intent  in  the  conference  committee 
report  that  would  Indicate  that  these  sec- 
tions do  not  apply  to  state  political  party 
committees?  A  literal  interpretation  of  this 
language  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  we, 
as  a  state  party,  would  have  to  file  a  com- 
plete statement  of  all  contributions  received 
and  all  expenditures  made  with  every  candi- 
date whom  we  supported.  If  your  answer  to 
my  first  request  also  envisions  the  state 
party  consolidating  the  reports  of  all  of  our 
local  party  committees,  I  believe  you  can 
immediately  see  the  horrendous  logistical 
problems  such  a  requirement  would  create. 
It  also  appears  to  me  the  Intent  of  this  statu- 
tory language  was  to  take  care  of  those  polit- 
ical conxmlttees  who  were  supporting  one 
candidate  but  were  not  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee.  Since  we  support  a  number 
of  candidates,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
practical  to  Interpret  the  statute  any  other 
way  but  to  have  us  file  directly  with  your 
Commission.  We  will  need  an  answer  on  this 
question  well  in  advance  of  the  first  date  on 
which  we  need  to  file. 

4.  Section  431(f)(4)(C)  excludes  from  the 
definition  of  expenditures,  communication 
by  any  membership  organization  to  its  mem- 
bers. Since  we  are  a  membersnip  organiza- 
tion in  Michigan  and  since  the  state  party  Is 
not  organized  primarily  for  the  ptupose  of 
influencing  the  election  of  any  person  to 
federal  office,  are  our  expenditures  for  our 
newsletter  not  an  expenditure  under  the 
scope  of  the  statute? 

5.  Does  Section  437a.  require  the  filing  of 
reports  by  local  political  committees  who 
do  not  receive  contributions  over  $1,000  or 
make  expenditures  over  $1,000  with  regard 
to  federal  elections,  to  still  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  any  moneys  re- 
ceived or  expended  in  a  lesser  amount  which 
are  used  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  a  federal 
election?  Does  the  phrase  "commits  any  act 
directed  to  the  public"  mean  that  such  rou- 
tine activities  by  a  political  committee  as 
putting  up  a  poster  for  a  candidate  for  fed- 
eral office  must  be  translated  into  a  dollar 
value  and  reported  to  the  Commission?  In 
the  Interest  of  not  subjecting  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
Innocent  actions,  I  suggest  the  Commission 
examine  carefully  the  legislative  Intent  be- 


hind this  statute  and  write  Strict  regula- 
tions regarding  its  interpretat  on 

•  •  *  » 

MORLEY    A.    Wl  fOOBAD 
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(AOR  1975-3:  National  Republ|: 
slonal  Committee  (Multlcan 
Committee)  (Edited) ) 

Dear   Commissioners:    The 
publican  Congres.<;lonal  Comm 
after  'NRCC').  a  political  coir 
fined  by  2  U.S.C.  Section  43 1  ( 
quests  that  the  Federal  Electloi 
(hereinafter     "FEC"),     Issue 
opinion  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C. 
as  to  the   legality  of   tlie 
activities  described  In  this  lett<- 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  and 
In  this  letter.  It  is  requested 
advise  the  NRCC,  a  multi-cand 
committee  as  defined  by   18 
608(b)(2),   that  the  following 
property    which    it   provides    t< 
Members   of    the   House    of 
(hereinafter  "Member"),  are 
in    nature    and,    therefore,    d< 
against    Its    $5,000    campaign 
limitation   to   a   candidate   in 
(See  18  U.S.C.  Section  608(b) 
do  not  apply  to  the  Member's 
penditure   limitations.    (See    i: 
tlon  608( c )  ( 1 )  ( E) ) .  These  serv 

1.  The    NRCC's    preparing 
newsletters,  questionnaires  and 
matter  to  be  mailed  by  Membi 
C::ngresslonal  frank. 

2.  The  NRCC's  reprinting  oi 
the  Congressional  Record  to 
Members  under  the  Congressioi^I 

3.  The  NRCC's  paying  the 
ing  responses  to   questions 
Member  to  his  constituents  u 
gressional  frank  including  the 
a  computer  for  such  tabulation 

4.  The  NRCC's  reimbursing  a 
the  cost  of  newsletter  paper 
the  Member  from  the  House  oj 
fives   Stationery   Room   to   he 
Memljer  in  preparing  materials 
by    t)ie    Member    under    the 
frank. 

FACTS 

The  NRCC  is  a  political  com 
fined  in  2  U.S.C.  Section  431(d) 
Section  591(d)  and  also  qualific 
candidate  political  committee 
18  US.C.  Section  608(b)  (2) .  The 
was  founded  in  1866,  has 
vlded  various  forms  of  support 
Members  of  the  House  of 
connection  with  their  fulflUin 
as  federal  officeholders. 

The  NRCC  provides  to 
bers  of  the  House  of  Repre.sen 
riety  of  sen'lces  to  assist   the 
fulfilling  their  duties  as  federal 
and  In  keeping  their  constltue  i 
on  matters  pending  before  the 
services  are  not  directed  to  a 
palgn  efforts.  On  the  contrary. 
a  Member  to  provide  citizens  1 
with   accurate   and   tip-to-date 
on  the  important  issues  in 
as  allowing  the  Member  to  recel  .• 
late  the  opinions  of  liis  cons 
same  Issues. 

The  monct.iry  allowance  whijh 
receives  from  the  federal 
sufficient   to  cover  the  costs 
campaign  services.  The  NRCC 
years  provided  a  certain 
services  in  kind  to  Members 

The    following   services   are 
which  the  NRCC  has 
to  Members  for  non-campaign 

1.    The    NRCC's    preparing 
uewsletiers,  questionnaires  ai 
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2.  The  NRCC's  reprinting  of 
tlie  Congressional  Record  to  be 
Members  under  the  Congressional 

3.  The  NRCC's  paying  the  cost 
ing    responses   to   questionnaires 
Member  to  his  constituents  unde : 
gressional     frank,     including 
using  a  computer  for  such 

4.  The  NRCC's  reimbursing  a 
the   cost  of  newsletter  paper  pu 
the  Member  from  the  House  of 
lives  Stationery  Room  to  be 
Member  in  preparing  materials  tc 
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Steven  Stock  mi  yer 
F.r'-ciilivc  Director,  National    lepublican 
Congressional  Covirnittee. 


(AOR  1975-4:  Democratic  Nation4l 
tee     (Democratic    Party 
ted )  ) 

Dear  Commissioners:   On  July 
1975,    the    Democratic    National 
v.ill    sponsor    a    fund-raising    telithoni, 
tionally,  televised    over    the    ABq 
for  the  iDenefit  of  the  Democrati 

The  telethon  effort  has  developed 
last  several   years   into   a  highly 
means  of  raising  revenue  to  meet 
iiig  costs  of  the  Democratic  Natfcnal 
mittee  and  of  participating  Stat 
lee.s,    revenue    which    Is    generatt  d 
most    part    through    small 
tribiitions. 

The  arrangements  for  the  prodliction 
financing  of  the  telethon  contem  ilate 
riety  of  entitles,  and  require 
fers  of  funds,  which  are  not  typfcal 
normal  operations  of  a  political 
We    therefore   request   yoiu 
establishing  guidelines  for  the 
the  various  financial  transaction 
and     in     responding    to    certain 
raised    by    tlie    1974    amendment 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 


COOF  iV 


TELETHON      PRODtJCTION 


Demo  ;ratic 


tel  :thon 


The    actual    production    of    th 
sliow  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Telethon    Production    Commltte* 
after  "Production  Committee") 
profit  corporation  organized  und^ 
of  the  State  of  California  on 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
tlon    as   an    agent   of   the 
tional  Committee.  The  Productloi  i 
tee    will    be    reimbursed    for    an; 
which  it  Incurs  by  the  Democrat:  z 
Committee  out  of  the  gross  recei  pts 
telethon. 

Expenses  incurred  in  production 
viously  very  substantial,  and  mai  y 
costs  must  be  met  before  any 
ceeds,  or  even  any  pre-telethon 
proceeds,  are  received.  For  prior 
therefore,  the  production  corporatfan 
its  required   "front-end"  money 
bank  loan,  guaranteed  by  one  or 
viduals.    When    the    corporation': 
were  reimbursed  after   the  telethon 
Democratic   National   Committee 
was  immediately  repaid. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in 
with  this  year's  telethon  to  raise 
of     the    funds    necessary    for 
through     pre-telethon     dinners 
events.  It  is  possible,  however,  thfet 
fort    will    not   generate   sufficient 
meet  all  production  expenses.  In 
tlie    Democratic    National    Comniittee 
have  to  .secure  a  bank  loan,  in  i  n 
sufficient   to   cover   the   remainin  j 
production.  Although  the  telethon  i 
tlie  last  several  years  have  gener  ,ted 
substantially  in  excess  of  expense 
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likely  that  a  bank  would  lend  any  .substan- 
tial amount  f<M'  telethon  purposes  without 
a  personal  guarantee. 

A  question  has  l>een  raised  as  to  the  use 
of  this  arrangement  in  light  of  the  amend- 
ments to  Title  18  set  out  in  the  Federal  Elec- 

lon  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  Sec- 
ti.)U  591(e)  of  that  Title  provides  that  the 
■cnix  "contribution"  shall  iadtide  the  en- 
dorsement of  guarantee  of  a  loan,  to  the 
t»xtent  of  the  unpaid  balance  or  a  pr<^>or- 
Monal  amount  thereof,  when  such  loan  is 
iniide  "for  the  purpose  of  infiiiencing  the 
lioniination  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
person  to  Federal  office,"  or  for  certain  other 
purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  definition  of  a  "con- 
tribution" for  purposes  of  Title  18,  which  is 
specifically  limited  to  tran.sactions  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  out- 
come of  a  Federal  election,  does  not  apply 
11)  a  loan  guarantee  made  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  production  of  the 
telethon. 

If  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  Democratic 
.National  Committee  to  borrow  money  in  con- 
nect ion  with  the  telethon,  the  proceeds  will 
be  expended  only  for  telethon  purposes,  and 
I  lie  loan  will  be  repaid  out  of  telethon  pro- 
ie(.d.s.  The  loan  proceeds  will  not  inure  to 
ilie  benefit  of  any  candidate,  and  no  part  of 
'  lie  proceeds  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
Hiiy  Federal  election. 

■CBIEMENT    WrrH    PARTKIP.ATir.r.    r<i.VIMITTEES 

.•Preliminary  arrangements  \\ix\e  been  work- 
ed out  between  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  participating  State  Commlt- 
I  res  as  to  the  division  of  responsibilities  and 
I  he  distribution  of  proceeds  with  respect  to 
I  lie  election  to  the  telethon.'  Under  the  terms 
»j  agreement  to  be  executed  by  participating 
state  Committees  and  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
'ional  Committee,  the  State  Committees 
;i--.sume  the  responsibility  for  operating  and 
linancing  state  telephone  centers.  Costs  of 
telephone  installation  and  rental  of  space  will 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Democratic  National 
C  jmmittee.  Any  other  expen.-^es  attributable 
fo  tlie  operation  of  telephone  centers  will  be 
tinrne  by  the  State  Committees. 

state  Committees  are  also,  under  the  terms 
n  agreement,  responsible  for  planning  and 
implementing  at  least  one  of  two  proposed 
pre-telethon  programs,  designed  to  encourage 
ud\ance  contributions.  One  of  these  options 
is  a  pre-telethon  telephone  solicitation  effort. 
Individuals  who  are  contacted  by  telephone 
will  be  requested  to  send  contributions  to  the 
national  telethon  post  office  box  number 
rather  than  to  th©  State  Committee.  Costs 
incurred  in  this  connection  by  State  Commlt- 
lees  will  not  be  reimbursed  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  In  lieu  of,  or  in  addition 
to.  this  program,  State  Committees  may  ar- 
range to  distribute  pre-telethon  pledge  en- 
velopes throughout  the  state.  Contributions 
made  by  individuals  using  these  envelopes 
will  also  \x  directed  to  the  national  telethon 
post  office  box.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  will  bear  the  costs  of  printing 
such  envelopes  and  delivering  them  to  each 
State  Committee,  but  costs  of  distribution 
within  the  state  will  be  paid  by  the  State 
Committee. 

State  Committees  may  also,  at  their  option, 
hold  fund-raising  dinners  or  other  events  in 
connection  with  the  telethon.  At  this  time 
It  Is  anticipated  that  relatively  few  states 
will  choose  to  conduct  independent  e\eut8. 
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'  Within  each  state,  telethon  activities  will 
i!e  conducted  either  by  the  state  central  com- 
niittee or  by  a  separate  state  telethon  com- 
iiiiitee.  The  term  "State  Committee'  will  be 
n.sed  hereafter  to  refer  to  whichever  commit- 
tee within  a  state  is  charged  with  telethon 
responsibility.  Specific  reference  will  be  made 
10  the  state  central  committee  or  the  state 
leletlion  committee  where  appropriate. 


The  financial  arrangements  for  each  event 
will  be  agreed  upon  on  an  indlvldital  basis 
between  the  Democratic,  National  Committee 
and  the  State  Committee.  Costs  of  the  event 
may  be  paid  for  by  the  State  Committee  or 
by  the  Democratic  JJational  Committee,  and 
In  either  case  costs  may  be  met  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  event.  In  at  least  one  in- 
stance, tlie  costs  of  the  event  are  to  be  borne 
by  one  or  more  individuals,  who  have  under- 
taken to  host  the  event.  Tlie  teruis  of  agree- 
ment as  to  distribution  of  proceeds  will  also 
vary  from  state  to  state.  In  some  cases,  pledge 
card.*!  or  envelopes  will  he  distributed  at  the 
event,  with  contributions  to  be  sent  directly 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Where  this  is  done,  there  will  usually  be 
no  charge,  or  a  nUnlmal  charge,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  event.  In  other  cases,  tlie  agree- 
ment may  provide  for  funds  to  be  raised 
directly  through  the  sale  of  admission  tick- 
ets by  the  State  Committee  or  bv  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Where  either  the 
State  Committee  or  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  has  generated  funds 
through  ticket  sales,  there  will  generally  be  a 
subsequent  division  of  the  proceeds  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  will 
provide  several  fiUl-time  regional  telethon 
coordinators  to  work  with  State  Committees 
in  planning  and  implementing  telethon  pro- 
grams. Each  State  Committee  must  a.sslgn  at 
least  two  individuals  to  work  fuii-time  on 
telethon  activities  for  at  least  a  three-month 
period.  The  Democratic  National  Committee 
has  also  assigned  several  members  of  its  reg- 
ular staff  to  work  on  telethon  matters  on  a 
full-time  or  part-time  basis. 

Telethon  proceeds  w<U  be  divided  under 
a  formula  set  out  in  the  terms  of  agreement 
Gross  receipts  which  are  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  telethon  itself  will  first  be  applied 
to  reimburse  State  Committees  for  certain 
expenses  relating  to  the  operation  of  state 
telephone  centers,  and  for  certain  other  ex- 
penditures approved  in  advance  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee.  One-half  of 
telethon  receipts  remaining  after  appro- 
priate reimbursement  will  then  be  divided 
among  the  participating  State  Committees 
in  proportion  to  the  percentage  which  each 
state  contributed  to  telethon  revenue.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  wiU  also 
transfer  one-half  of  the  funds  attributable  to 
the  pre-telethon  soUcitation  effort  to  partic- 
ipating Stat©  Committees,  again  in  pro- 
portional amounts. 

STATE   TELETHON    ARRANGEMENTS 

WithUi  the  various  states,  as  noted  above 
telethon  activities  wUl  be  carried  on  either 
by  the  state  central  committee,  which  In 
those  cases  would  be  a  registered  political 
committee,  or  by  a  separate  state  telethon 
committee,  which  in  most  cases  registered  In 
the  course  of  the  1074  telethon  as  a  political 
comniittee.  Separate  telethon  committees  are 
twed  in  those  states  in  which  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  Itself,  by  the  nature  and 
scope  of  its  activities,  is  not  properly  char- 
acterized as  a  political  committee.  In  such 
cases,  the  state  telethon  committee  will 
carry  on  all  telethon-related  activities,  meet 
all  expenses,  and  receive  the  state's  share  of 
telethon  proceeds,  and  then  wUl  transfer  the 
net  proceeds  after  all  obligations  have  been 
met  to  the  state  central  committee 

Because  the  .itate  telethon  committee  has 
no  hidepeudent  revenues,  it  wUI  in  certata 
cases  be  necessary  for  the  state  central  com- 
mittee to  advance  funds  to  the  telethon 
conunlttee  to  enable  It  to  meet  Initial  ex- 
penses. In  this  connection,  the  state  central 
committee  may  itself  have  to  secure  a  bank 
loan,  and  the  bank  may  require  that  the  loan 
be  personally  guaranteed  bv  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals. When  the  state  telethon  commit- 
tee receives  its  share  of  teleUion  proceeds, 
this  loan  will  be  repaid,  along  with  any  other 


outstanding  obllgation.s,  liefore  the  final 
transfer  of  net  proceeds  to  the  state  central 
committee  is  made. 

The  state  telethon  committee  will  report 
all  expenditures,  receipts  and  transfers,  in- 
cluding the  final  transfer  of  net  proceeds  to 
the  state  ceutrcl  committee.  In  connection 
with  prior  telethons,  we  have  received  rulings 
from  the  supervisory  officers  that  the  final 
transfer  from  the  state  telethon  committee 
to  the  state  central  committee  would  not  af- 
fect the  status  of  the  state  central  commit- 
tee as  a  non-reporting  committee,  as-sumiiiK 
that  the  committee  does  not  otherwise  mak^ 
contributions  or  expenditures.  a.s  defined  bv 
'i  U.S.C.  431  (e)  and  (f».  in  an  ag{jregat« 
.ninounf  exceeding  «,l,ooo  during  a  calend-.- 
>  Mr. 

RKOrEST    KOR    RI'I.INGS 

The  Democratic  National  Commit  lee  and 
pui  tlcipatlng  State  Committees  wish  to  com- 
ply fully  with  all  reporting  requirements 
which  may  be  applicable  to  telethon  tran- 
sactions, and  to  observe  all  requirements  im- 
posed by  Title  18  as  amended.  Rulings  have 
been  Issued  in  prior  year.s  bv  the  supervisory 
officers,  setting  out  explicit iv  'he  respective 
reporting  obligations  of  all  conunitiei-s 
Copies  of  the  1974  telethon  ruling  request 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conunlttee,  and  of  the  responses  ot 
the  supervisory  officers,  are  attached  We  ask 
the  cooperation  of  the  Commission  in  pro- 
viding similar  guidelines  for  the  1975  tele- 
thon, and  In  respondhig  to  the  questions 
raised  above  covering  the  application  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Title  18.  In  this  regard 
ruUngs  are  respectfully  requested  that: 

(1)  The  endorsement  or  guarantee  bv  aa> 
Individual  of  all  or  a  portion  of  anv  bank 
loan  made  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee for  purposes  of  financing  the  produc- 
tion of  thp  telethon  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
•contribution"  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  591 
(e)(1).  Similarly,  the  guarantee  by  anv  In- 
dividual of  a  bank  loan  made  to  a  state' cen- 
tral committee,  either  for  use  bv  the  state 
central  committee  in  financing  its  own  tele- 
thon obligations,  or  to  enable  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  to  advance  funds  to  a  sUte 
telethon   committee,   will   not   constitute   a 

•contribution." 

(2)  Since  the  telethon  effort,  with  its  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  and  its  ultimate  dis- 
tribution of  profit*,  is  m  effect  a  Joint  ven- 
ture among  the  various  State  Committees  of 
Mie  Democratic  party  and  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the  provision  of  staff 
support  from  one  committee  to  another  and 
the  general  coordinating  efforts  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  will  not  be 
treated  as  "contributions"  from  on©  com- 

xm^  **',rf«°*?*'''   '«"■   purposes   of  either 
Title  2  or  TiUe  18  of  th©  United  States  Code 

roS.''.'^  «^'*'  *^'  Democratic  National 
Committee  wiU  provide  several  regional  co- 
ordinators, whose  primary  function  will  be 
I°f^  *****  ^*"**  Committees  understand 
and  fully  meet  their  obligations  under  the 
terms  of  agreement.  The  regional  coordlna- 
tow,  along  with  several  regular  Democratic 
National  Committee  staff  members,  will  work 
With  the  State  Committees  in  order  to  maxl-  . 
mize  the  effectiveness  of  the  telethon  ef- 
fort, and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  ComnUttee  hi  connection 
therewith.  Staff  members  employed  by  the 
Democratic  National  Comniittee  will  not 
however,  assume  any  of  the  State  Commit-' 
tees  own  responsibUitles.  The  operation  of 
telephone  centers,  the  pre-telethon  solicita- 
tion program,  and  any  other  state  obligations 
will  be  carried  on  by  State  Committee  stall 
or  by  volunteers. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  state  central  oonxo 
mittee  which  Is  not  itself  a  reporting  com- 
mittee,  the  transfer  of  net  telethon  piocaedi 
to  such  committee  by  the  state  telethon  com- 
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mltte«  will  not  affect  the  stcie  central  com- 
mittee's non-reporting  status,  assuming  that 
the  committee  does  not  otherwise  qualify  as 
a  "political  committee." 

(4)  The  Production  Committee  (which, 
pending  issuance  of  a  ruling  on  this  ques- 
tion), has  registered  with  the  Commission 
as  a  political  committee)  will  not  be  cou- 
>idcred  as  an  independent  committee  for  pur- 
pcses  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
but  will  rather  be  treated  as  au  agent  or  sub- 
Mliary  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitieu.  The  Production  Committee  will  keep 
detailed  records  of  its  receipts  and  disburse - 
nteuts,  and  the  transmission  of  such  records 
to  tlic  Democratic  National  Committee  wUl 
be  considered  a  condition  for  vslatlng  to  the 
linaa?lal  tra'isactioiis  of  tlie  ProductioiX 
Committee  and  will  be  included  in  the  report 
f^Ied  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

(5)  Contributions  made  as  a  result  of  or  In 
connection  with  the  telethon  are  contribii- 
tlnns  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Disclosure  of  all  such  contributions  and  other 
required  Information  pertaining  thereto, 
shall,  accordingly,  be  included  in  the  report 
filed  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Although  the  State  Committees  will  not  be 
required  to  Include  such  contributions  in 
their  reports.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  the 
rase  of  a  contribution  which  is  made  payable 
to  a  State  Committee,  and  which  must  then 
be  endorsed  and  transmitted  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  the  receipt  and 
transmission  must  be  reflected  in  the  State 
Committee  report.  In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
Tldual  contribution  received  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  which  is  ear- 
marked by  the  contributor  for  any  particular 
committee  or  other  recipient,  the  details  as 
to  amount  and  all  details  regarding  the  iden- 
tification of  the  contributor  must  be  shown 
In  reports  of  both  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  the  recipient. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  states  which  have  set  up 
separate  telethon  committees,  and  In  which 
the  state  central  committee  has  made  an 
Initial  advance  to  the  state  telethon  com- 
mittee to  enable  it  to  meet  its  expenses,  this 
advance  will  be  refiected  In  the  state  tele- 
thon committee's  report  as  a  loan  from  the 
state  central  committee,  with  a  loan  repay- 
ment In  an  equal  amount.  The  loan  trans- 
action, like  the  final  transfer  of  net  proceeds, 
wUl  have  no  effect  on  the  status  of  the  sUte 
central  committee  as  a  non-reporting 
committee. 

<7)  The  Democratic  National  Committee 
will  report  as  expendltxires  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Production  Commltee,  and  will 
provide  all  detailed  Information  which  Is  re- 
quired. The  Democratic  National  Committee 
will  report  as  an  expenditure  any  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  Committee  for  approved 
expenses,  and  wUl  report  as  a  transfer  of 
funds  any  payment  to  a  State  Committee  of 
Its  share  of  telethon  proceeds. 

(8)  Each  State  Committee  will  report  as 
expenditures  all  expenses  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  telethon.  Including  expenses 
which  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Democrat. 
Ic  National  Committee.  Each  State  Com- 
mittee will  report  as  transfers  of  funds  to  It 
the  amotmt  of  any  reimbursement  received 
from  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  the  final  transfer  of  the  state's  share  of 
telethon  proceeds. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  a  special  fund-raising 
event,  the  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  such  event  will  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee which  has  Incurred  the  expenses, 
whether  this  be  the  State  Committee  or  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  When  an 
Individual  has  hosted  an  event,  and  has  ab- 
sorbed the  costs  incurred  tn  connection 
therewith,  the  State  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  win  each 
report  reeelpt  of  a  contribution  from  that 
Indivtdoal.  The  amount  of  the  coBtrlbutlon 
reported  hj  each  vlU  be  the  percentage  of  the 
total  costs  incurred  by  the  Individual  which 
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Is  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
which,  under  the  agreement, 
receives.    The    State    Comn„_v 
Democratic  National  Commltte  s 
port  as  contributions  all  pn 
directly  received,  whether   .. 
pledge  cards  or  through  ticket 
sequent  transfer  of  all  or  a 
proceeds  of  au  event,  either 
Committee  to  the  Democratic 
mittee,    or    from    the    Democ^ 
Committee  to  the  State 
itaecied   as  a    ttan.sfer   on   ru 
both. 

(10)    Although   the   expense 
I  he  Democratic  Natloaal  Com, 
partlciputiiig  State  Oommitteea 
to  be  ••costs  incurred  with 
licit<itiou  of  coulributions  . .  .  t 
■^asti.ip   statlous."   end    thus 
Included  within  the  general  . 
ceptlon   to  the  deauitioii  of 
these  expenses  will  not  be  luc„ 
of  clearly  identifiable  canciidat 
expenses,  even  if  ihey  are  ted, 
fied  as  expenditures  under  Tit 
'OS  counted  against  the  applicj 
for  either  contribution  or  expe 
by    the    National    Committee 
Committee  with  respect  to 
I  The    Conference    Report 
respect,  at  page  86,   that 
provision  of  the  conference 
tended  to  require  multi-c 
tees  to  allocate  among  ca^^.v^ 
spent  for  fund  raising  activltlei 
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CONTHIBtn-IONS 

AOR  1975-5:  Contributions 
Debts  Incurred  Prior  to  Dece 
(Requests  Summarized  by  the 

Facfs— Candidates  who  ran 
flee  m  1970  and  1971  have 
remaining    from    their 
campaigns.   Solely   to   llquldat 
debts,  the  former  candidates 
paign  committees  have  been 
tributlons    from    a    variety 
sources.   The   former   candldat 
campaign  committees  wish  to 
ceptlng  such  contributions   if 
mltted  by  the  Federal  Election 
of   1971   as  revised  by  the  Fe. 
Campaign  Act  amendments  of 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Act") . 

Source:  William  B.  Stanley. 
"71  Committee.  6-21-75. 

Issues:    I)    To   what   extent 

applicable    to   current    

solely  for  repayment  of  debts  „_ 
federal  election  campaigns  wbic 
toDecember  31,  1971? 

Source:  William  B.  Stanley. 
•71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

2)  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  is 
current  contributions  made  sclt 
payment  of  debts  stenuning  fr 
election  campaign  ending  prior  ,_ 
31,  1972,  are  tl^iese  contributions 
ported  to  the  Federal  Election 
relating  to  a  prior  election  or 
Included  within  and  counted  „ 
itations  provided  for  the  next 
federal  election  campaign? 

Source:  Taft  "71  Committee.  . 
.    3)  If  18  XJJS.C.  Section  608  is 
current  contributions  made 
repayment  of  debts  stemming  .. 
election  campaign  ending  prior 
31,  1972,  Is  a  distinction  made 
tributlons  by  the  candidate  _ 
dlate  family,  and  contributions 
person? 

Source:  WlUiam  B.  Staniej . 
'71  Committee.  S-21-75. 
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Sources  ,A.O.R.  1975-5).  , 
ley,  17  Meadow  Lane,  Box 
Connecticut  06360. 

Taft  "71  Committee,  Uirough 
Richard  Roberts  %  Richard 

Taft,  Stettlnius  &  Holllster, 

Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 


Wlllli  m  B.  Stan- 
liap.  Norwich, 

1  a  Attorney, 

Rob*  rte.  Esquire 
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Diiriug  the  Period  of  Januarj'  1,  If  73 
December  31,  1974,  Inclusive  ( 
niarized  by  the  Commission: 

Facts:  Candidates  for  federal 
have     outstandiae     debts 
their   respective   campaigns.  If 
conflict  wUit  the  Federal  Electioi 
Act  of  19'/4  as  revised  by  the 
tion    Campaign    Act    Amendmeijts 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
eral   different   approaches   are 
order  to  eliminate  tiie  outstandi 
obligation: 

ia)  Former  candidate  wishes  t< 
cay  her  debts  and  the  debts  of 
I  -mmittee. 

Source:  JoAiin  Saunders.  2-3 

(b)  Former   candidates   and 
paign  committee  wish  to  accept 
political    committees    conti 
used  solely  to  liquidate  past  

Soi'rce:   Republican  Congres.s 
ers    Club.    2-5-75,    RepresentatlJe 
Kelley.  5-6-75. 

(c)  Former  candidate  wishes 
debt  owed  to  him  by  his 
mittee  and.  If  appropriate,  hav 
be  treated  as  a  contribution  ma  le 
Creditor  of  a  campaign  commltte  j 
cancel  the  debt  owed  him  by  the 
and  treat  It  as  a  contribution 

Source:  Representative 

2-10-75,  Democrats  for  Harlan 

(d)  A  campaign  committee  owdd 
survey  organization  two  thousand 
1974  election  campaign  services, 
private  individual  pledged  to  pay  1 
in  behalf  of  tlie  committee,  and 
note  in  this  amount  in  favor  of 
company.  This  pledge  was  duly 
the  committee  to   the  previous 
officer  in  the  report  covering  the 
of   1974.  However,  the  survey  c 
not  agree  to  accept  the  note  in 
of   the  committee's  debt  until 
ary  1,  1975. 

Source:     Hart     fur     Senate 
4-23-75. 

Issues:  1)   Is  18  V£.C.  Section 
cable   to  current  contributions 
to  pay  debts  from  a  federal 
paign  held  during  the  period  of 
1973  through  December  31,  1974, 

-Source.-  JoAnn  Saunders,  2-3-7i ; 
can    Congressional    Boosters    i 
Representative  Richard  Kelley,  _ 
resentative  David  Emery  Commute  e 
James  R.  Soles,  4-30-75. 

2)  If   18  U.S.C.  Section  608  is 

to  current  contributions  made _. 

repayment  of  debts  stemming  froi  x 
election  campaign  held  during  thi  i 
January  1,  1973  through  Decembe  r 
inclusive,  are  these  contributions 
ported  to  the  Federal  Election 
as  relating  to  a  prior  election  or . 
be  Included  within  and  coimted 
limitation  provided  for  the  next 
campaign? 

Source:  Republican  Congressioull  Booster.s 
Club,  2-5-75;  RepresentaUve  Rlcl:  ard  Kelly, 
5-6-75;  Representative  David  Emer  '  Commit- 
tee, 6-14-75. 

3)  If  18  UJS.C.  Section  608  Is  _. 
current  contributions  made  solely 
payment  of  debts  incurred  during 
January  l,  1973  through  Deoembe 
inclusive,  is  a  distinction  made  I 
tribvitinns  by  the  candidate  and 
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ate  family  and  contribuMui-.s  l>y  some  other 
persons? 

Source:  JoAnn  Saunders,  2-3-75;  Reputali- 
c.m  Congressional  Boosters  Club.  2-5-75;  Rep- 
jcsentatlve  Richard  Kelly,  5-6-75:  Represent- 
;;;i'e  David  Emery  Committee,  4-14-75; 
.1  imes  R.  Soles,  4-30-75. 

4)  Is  the  1974  Act  applicnble  in  a  situation 
ill  which  (a)  a  political  committee  owed  a 
private  research  group  $2,000  for  1974  cam- 
p;)ign  services,  (b)  an  individual  supporter 
of  that  political  committee  executed  a  prom- 
issory note  in  that  amount  in  favor  of  the 
creditor  In  1974,  (c)  the  committee  acknowl- 
edged the  note  as  a  pledge  which  was 
duly  reported  in  the  committee's  report  cov- 
t<ring  the  last  quarter  of  1974.  (d)  but  the 
note  is  not  itself  accepted  by  the  creditor  In 
satisfaction  of  the  committee's  debt  until 
Ji'nuary  1, 1975? 

Source:  Hart  for  Senate  Committee, 
4  23-75. 

5)  If  a  creditor  of  a  campaii;!!  is  willing 
to  cancel  a  campaign  debt  iucurreo  durUig 
tlxe  period  of  January  1,  1973  throng'.i  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  inclusive,  does  the  cancellation 
constitute  a  personal  contribution  imder  18 
U.S.C.  Section  608  and  should  it  thus  be 
treated  as  any  other  contribution  to  repay 
campalen  debts? 

Source:  Representative  Richardson  Prever, 
2  10-75. 

Sources  (A.OJR.  1975-6)  :  DemocriUs  for 
Harlan,  adopted  request  by  Murray  T.  John- 
son, C/O  Democrats  for  Harlan.  236  Argyle 
-Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas  72800,  J>y  its  re- 
quest dated:  6-22-75. 

Representative  David  Emery  Committee, 
0  o  Robert  N.  Pyle,  425  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20.". 1 5.  by  its  re- 
quest dated :  5-14-75. 

Hart  for  Senate  Committee,  c  o  Harold  A. 
Haddon,  Esquire,  Suite  1130,  Capitol  Life 
Center,  16th  at  Grant  Street,  Denver.  Colo- 
rado 80203,  by  its  request  dated:  4-23-76. 

Representative  Richard  Kelly,  adopted  re- 
quest by  Representative  John  J.  Rhodes,  c/o 
Honorable  Richard  Kelly.  1130  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.  by  its  request  dated :  5-6-75. 

Representative  Richardson  Preyer.  c  o 
Honorable  Richardson  Preyer,  403  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515,  by  its  request  dated:  2-10-75. 

Republican  Congressional  Boosters  Club, 
c  o  I.  Lee  Potter,  Executive  Director,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  S.E..  Suite  522,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003.  by  its  request  dated:  2-6-76. 

JoAnn  Saunders,  2123  Alameda  Drive,  Or- 
lando, Florida  32804,  by  her  request  dated: 
2  3-75. 

James  R.  Soles,  215  Vassar  Drive.  Newark, 
Delaware  19711,  by  his  request  dated: 
4-30-75. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION  IN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
."ideration  of  S.  Res.  166,  which  the  clerk 
will  .state. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 

determination  of  the  contested  election  for 

a  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 

State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assLstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  theii^  names: 

[Quorum  No.  34  Leg.l 

Bulc-r                   Mansfield  Pnstore 

Bumpers             MouclaU-  Stenuis 

B.\Td.  Robert  C.  Moss  Stevens 
Griffin                 Nium 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Piesident, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  w.i.s  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
]X)re.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Pacliwood 

Pearson 

Pell  . 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUllams 
Young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (lylr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church  i,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  EASTi.Ain>),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTJNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  this  issue  begin  to- 
day at  12:15  p.m.  and  that  a  vote  on 
tlie  amendment  occur  at  12:45  p.m. 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Allen 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Bartleti 

Hartke 

Beall 

Haskell 

Biden 

Helms 

Brock 

HoUings 

Brooke 

Hrusks 

Buckley 

Huddlestou 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Harry  F  ,  J 

r.    Jackson 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Case 

Johnston 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Clarlt 

Laxalt 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Culver 

Ijong 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Dole 

McClellan 

Domenici 

McClure 

Fannin 

McOee 

Pong 

McOovern 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Gravel 

Munkte 

Hansen 

Nelson 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO   CONVENE   AT   8:45   A.M. 
ON  MONDAY,  JUNE  23,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  it  convene 
at  the  horn-  of  8:45  a.m. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BARTLETT  ON  MONDAY. 
JUNE  23.   1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  wiani- 
mous  consent  tliat  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  are  recognized  on 
Monday.  Mr.  Bartleix  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minuter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  widerstand  that  an  order  for  Mr. 
Proxmire  to  be  recognized  on  Monday 
has  already  been  entered.  I,  therefore, 
ask  tliat  Mr.  Bartlett  be  recognized 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designecji 
and  ahead  of  Mr.  Proxmire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  order*H3. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELLC- 
TION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  168) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  Division  No.  2. 
which  occurs  on  page  1,  lines  7  through 
12.  of  Senate  Resolution  166. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
to  yield  to  me  briefly  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  correct,  however, 
that  there  is  an  amendment  to  that  lan- 
guage pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  not  become  pending  until  the  hour 
of  12:15,  byunanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
that  language,  however,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes:  it 
wiUbe. 

The  tmanimous  consent  order  is  that 
we  will  resume  consideration  at  the  houi- 
of  12:15  p.m. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  these  two  issues,  one 
from  the  other,  so  I  shall  probably  be 
talking  to  some  degree  on  the  Stevens 
amendment  as  well  as  the  issues  set  forth 
in  what  the  Chair  has  announced  as 
Division  No.  2,  although  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  Is  the  Issue  that  is 
numbered  (1)  in  the  Senate  ResoluUon 
166.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
raised  in  that  particular  issue,  the  ques- 
tion is — 
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(1)  Is  U  the  aense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
cotnmittee  should  oooduct  »  recount  as 
requested  by  Mr.  Wyman  of  the  following 
precincts  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
recount  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire:  Oorham,  Bedford,  Somersworth 
Ward  1,  Claremont  Ward  3,  Coucord  Ward  1, 
HAUOver.  New  Market,  Pelbam,  Salem,  and 
GlUord? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  amendment  of 
tiie  Senator  from  Alaska,  he  suggests 
that  we  go  beyond  these  10  precincts  and 
recount  the  entire  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— all  of  the  ballots,  including  the 
machines  and  the  paper  ballots.  Both  of 
these  requests  should  be  denied. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  Wyman  re- 
quest, as  set  forth  in  issue  numbered  2, 
to  go  beyond  the  3,500  ballots  that  were 
protested  during  the  complete  recount 
of  the  approximately  223,000  ballots  con- 
ducted by  the  New  Hampshire  secretary 
of  state,  the  3,500  ballots  have  already 
been  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Mr.  Wyman  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  recount  of  those  10 
precincts.  I  wish  to  review  briefly  what 
the  situation  was  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ;-ecoimt  that  was 
held  after  the  election,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Durkln,  as  any  candidate  can  re- 
quest, was  a  recount  of  all  of  the  ballots 
of  the  entire  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
That  meant  that  the  totals  were  talcen 
off  the  machines,  were  rechecked,  tliat 
ths  secretary  recounted,  physically  re- 
counted, all  of  thq  paper  ballots  in  the 
State  to  determine  the  results. 

During  the  course  of  that  recount, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  those  bal- 
lots— as  a  matter  of  fact,  over  200,000 
of  those  ballots — were  never  protested  by 
anyone.  The  provision  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire law  Is  that  if  any  person  protested 
the  ballot  or  the  count,  that  protect 
would  be  noted  on  a  slip — this  is  the  pro- 
cedure that  was  followed — ^would  be 
noted  on  a  slip  and  that  sUp  attached  to 
the  particular  ballot,  and  that  would  go 
on  to  the  ballot  law  commission. 

The  sccertary  of  state  Indicated  on 
that  slip  how  he  had  counted  the  bal- 
lot, and  how  the  ballot  was  protested  or 
by  whom  the  ballot  was  protested.  In 
some  instances  those  ballots  were  pro- 
tested by  two  people. 

But.  Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  recount,  there  were  only  3,500 
ballots  that  had  been  protested  by  both 
of  the  parties  that  were  to  go  to  the  Bal- 
lot Law  Commission. 

Now,  the  attorney  general.  Mr.  Rud- 
man.  made  It  quite  clear  at  a  later  point, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission,  and  when  he  was  Inter- 
viewed on  a  new  program  in  January 
of  1975,  after  the  action  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  after  the  action  by  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission,  this  was  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Radman,  the  attor- 
ney general  made: 

Now  you  have  to  understand  there  were 
two  elaaeUlcatlona  of  baUota.  The  ballots 
that  you  aee  hare,  about  180,000  ballots,  were 
never  protested  by  anyone.  There  were 
roughly  S,BOO  ballots  that  were  In  fact  pro- 
tested. Those  ballots  are  under  tight  secu- 
rity. Tbe  tightest  security  Imaginable  at 
the  State  PoUce  laboratory  In  the  evidence 


safe.  Now,  at  the  conclusion 
lAW  Commission  bearings  It 
the  record  and  agreed  to  by  th( 
these  ballots  will  be  placed  in 
secure  place  where  they  would] 
spoiled,  or  what  have  you,  if 
reason  ever  to  look  at  them  i 
But  they  have  never  been  proK 
one. 
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That  is  a  very  significan 
Pre.sident,  those  ballots  wer 
tested  by  anyone,  the  over 
220,000  ballots.  He  used  the 
000,  I  think,  because  that 
been  the  difference  between 
plus  the  machine  totals  ar  i 
of  the  223,000,  less  the  rough 
lots  that  were  protested. 

I  repeat: 

But  they  have  never  been  pro 
one.  And  I  think  for  anyone  no\ 
'jay  "well,  we've  got  some  proble 
ballots,"  that's  just  confusing  tke 
confusing  the  issue  and  I  Just  dfn 
very  forthright. 

Now,  that  was  the  atton^y  general's 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  at  Uie  tini< 
count  these  ballot.s  were  all 
amined,   and   they   were 
comited  in  stacks,  according 
mony  that  is  in  the  recor 
slacked  up  in  iiumbers  and 
and  tallied,  and  after  the 
over  there  were  only  3,500 
aside  that  were  protested  b\ 
parties  to  this  proceeding 
were  the  ballots  that  are  secfli 
been  secui'e  tliroughout  the 
they  are  down  here  in  the 
the  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  other  ballots,  because 
"all  brought  down  here,  and 
as  a  recount  of  the  entire  S 
ing  the  machines,  that  is 
possible  for  the  reason  that 
machines  have  since  been 
elections.    So    it    would   be 
impossible  to  go  and  look 
those  machines. 

Yesterday,  we  talked  abou . 
that  was  raised  by  Mr. 
forces  to  some  of  these 
Chester,  to  the  12  machines 
which  Senator  Brock  got 
the  total  and  was  confusing 
clncts  with  the  12  machines 
there  was  a  diCference  of 
1,500  between  the  ballots 
people  checked  off  the 
pointed  out  at  that  time 
failed  to  use  an  adding 
late  his  totals  because  the 
was     precisely     1,000     less 
actual  facts  shown  on  his 
But  now,  at  the  time,  at 
of  the  parties,   the  backs 
off   of    some   of    those 
the  parties  looked  at  them 
looked  at  them,  as  you  sa^t 
that  I  exhibited  to  the 
looking  at  the  back  of 
which  they  foimd  was  just 
error.  The  person  who  reac 
chine  had  made  an  error  of 
misreading  it  off  and  that 
In  the  recount,  and  the 
authorized  the  parties  to 
off  and  examine  any  of 
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they  wanted  to  examine,  and 
did  examine  the  backs  of  som^ 
machines. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presiderjt 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.     CANNON.     Several 
machines. 

Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  attentior 
called  to  the  hearing  record 
1344  of  the  affidavit  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  who 
his  affidavit  that: 
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During  the  recount  of  the  New 
U.S.   Senate  election   ballots  In 
1974,  precinct  challenges  were 
ly  by  both  contestants  as  Indlcalted 
torney   Biggs   letter   of   Novembe 
were  demands  of  that  nature  from 
during  the  coimting  of  the  ballc  ts 

My  response  to  all  such  request  s 
formly  In  the  negative  or  we  wpuld 
have  been  able  to  get  through 
counts.  I  would  not  I'ecount  a 
au  allegation  that  the  tally 
correct  or  for  any  other  reason 
recall  having  recounted  any  precinct 
second  time  in  my  conduct  of 
ou  the  'November  5  Senatorial 
matter   which  side  protested 
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My    question    to    the 
Nevada  is,  again  using  my  (trm. 
ground,  we  automatically  reccunt 
precinct,  and  without  a  prote^, 
once  the  election  is  protested 
for  granted  that  every  action 
tion  is  protested,  and  I  am 
Senator  from  Nevada  has 
night  and  the  people  who  coilnt 
way  into  the  morning  hours 
errors  tliat  are  made. 

Now  my  question  to  the 
Nevada  is,  in  view  of  that  afBdavit 
the  secretary  of  state  that 
recount     for     the     second 
precinct,  how  can  we  now  say 
was  not,  in  fact,  a  protest  1 
sides  as  to  a  procedure? 
now  say  that  no  one  pr 
other  200-some-odd  ballots? 
tested  each  precinct  that 
counted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  delighted 
swer  the  Senator's  question, 
sorry  he  was  not  on  the 
he  would  have  known  the 
He  would  have  gone  through 
But  the  Secretary  of  State 
plete  recount  of  every  precincjt, 

The  record  shows  that  in 
and  within  the  time  authori^d 
New  Hampshire  Revised  Stati|tes 
tated,  chapter  59.  section 
applied  for,  and  I  quote: 

A   recount   of   all    the   ballot; 
recorded  for  such  office. 
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That  is  exactly  what  was 
secretary  of  state.  What  the 
of  state  is  saying  in  his  afficlavit 
is  that  at  times  then  tbe 
quested  an  added  recount,  a 
a  recount,  and  the  secretary 
fused  it,  quite  properly,  unde  r 
That  is  what  he  is  saying, 
the  law  says,  he  had  given 
recount  and  he  said: 

I  am  not  going  to  go  back  ahd  recount 
them  again. 

That  is  exactly  what  happei  led,  and  If 
the  Senator  is  under  the  mis  ipprehen- 
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sion  that  the  secretary  of  state  did  not 
recount  the  entire  State,  Including  every 
precinct,  the  Senator  is  simply  wrong 
and  he  would  have  to  check  th  >  record  a 
little  further  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  not  only 
mider  that  misapprehension,  but,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  another  question, 
the  Senator  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  secretary  of  state  had  not  even 
looked  at  the  votes  on  the  machines  and 
conducted  a  tally  of  the  machine  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  the  second  mis- 
.apprehension  under  which  the  Senator 
is  proceeding,  because  the  secretary  of 
.state  did  retally  the  machines,  and  that 
is  where  they  discovered  an  error  of  100 
on  No.  1626  because  the  person  who  read 
off  the  totals  had  read  the  incorrect  total 
and  had  missed  it  by  100.  It  is  sometimes 
easy  to  not  see  all  of  the  figures  on  there. 
So  that  is  the  second  misapprehension 
tliat  the  Senator  is  under,  I  would  like 
to  simply  point  this  out  to  the  Senator. 
After  the  recount  was  over — and  the 

recount  was  concluded  November  26 

then  Mr.  Wyman's  lawyer  came  in  and 
wrote  a  letter,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
that  letter  into  the  Record,  dated  No- 
vember 27,  1974,  directed  to  Robert  L. 
Stark,  secretary  of  state,  clerk  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Ballot  Law  Commission 
State  House,  Concord,  N.H.  03301. 

Dear  Mr.  Stamc: 

Re  Vt^yman-Durkln  Recoimt. 

And,  mind  you,  this  is  written  the  day 
after  Uie  recount  is  over  and  after  Mr. 
V/yman  had  been  declared  to  be  a  loser, 
not  a  winner;  he  had  lost  it  by  10  votes, 
and  Mr.  Durkin  had  won  it. 

I  am  writing  to  you  In  your  capacity  aa 
Secretary  of  State  and  clerk  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Ballot  Law  Commission. 

I  am  the  legal  representative  of  Honorable 
Louis  C.  Wyman,  presently  United  States 
Congressman,  and  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  RSA  68:4  (II)  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  hereby  appeal  from  your  declaration 
upon  recoimt — 


I  may  say  that  the  request  went  to, 
obviously,  every  place  where  Mr.  Wyman 
lost  votes  as  a  result  of  the  recount.  He 
wanted  to  have  it  recounted  again  to  see 
If  he  could  not  regain  it  with  a  recoimt. 

(4)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  City  of  Concord,  Ward  1,  and  determine 
the  cause  for  an  alleged  change  In  the  num- 
ber of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Ward  1  In 
the  City  of  Concord; 

(5)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Gilford,  and  determine  the  cause 
for  an  alleged  change  in  the  number  of  re- 
counted ballots  from  said  Town; 

(6)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Hanover,  and  determme  the 
cause  for  an  alleged  change  in  the  number  ol 
recounted  ballots  from  said  Town: 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  reading  along 
as  I  give  these  towns  or  precincts  to  re- 
late that  to  the  towns  and  precincts  that 
are  set  forth  In  Issue  No.  lln  the  resolu- 
tion because  these  are  the  same  ones. 

In  every  one  of  these,  he  says  to  once 
again  recount.  In  other  words,  they  had 
recounted  it  once,  this  is  what  the  secre- 
tary of  state  had  done  in  the  process  of 
total  recount  of  the  enth-e  State. 

(7)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Newmarket,  and  determine  the 
cause  for  an  aUeged  change  In  the  number 
of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Town; 

(8)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Pelham,  and  determine  the 
cause  for  an  alleged  change  in  the  number 
of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Town; 

(9)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Salem,  and  determine  the  cause 
for  an  aUeged  change  In  the  number  of  re- 
counted  ballots  from   said   Town; 

(10)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Somersworth,  Ward  1,  and  de- 
termine the  cause  for  an  aUeged  change  In 
the  ntxmber  of  recounted  ballots  from  said 
Ward  1  In  the  Town  of  Somersworth; 


And  I  repeat  again  "upon  recount," 

that  Mr.  Wyman  did  not  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes.  ^  ««:!>«. 

This  appeal  Is  from  aU  rulings  made  bv 
you  as  Secretary  of  State,  on  baUots  protested 
during  the  recount  and  on  aU  rulings  related 
thereto.  Including  but  not  limited  to  your 
M  frtllows*"^*'^  lay  protests  and  my  request 

y.J^lJ:°  *.^°'*  *°'  *"«*  examine  an  additional 
+.^1^™,,°?'"^""'  allegedly  containing  addi- 
tional baUots.  and  to  recount  once  more  those 
ballots  presently  in  your  possession  from  the 
town  of  Oorham; 

Now,  Gorham  is  one  of  the  precincts 
at  issue  here  In  No.  1,  but  1  may 
say  that  additional  box  from  Gorham  was 
examined  and  no  problem  was  found 
feey  believed  there  might  have  been  ad- 
ditional ballots  In  It. 

(2)  to  once  again  recount  the  baUots  from 
the  Town  of  Bedford  and  determine  the  cause 
for  an  aUeged  change  in  Uie  number  of  re- 
counted baUota  froni  aald  Town; 

*„^^?^***  ^£*^'  ^  °°«  0'  t^«  precincts 
In  this  Issue  No.  2. 

t^i^l^'^f^^  recount  the  baUots  from 
the  Town  of  Claremont,  Ward  a.  and  deter- 
mine the  cause  for  an  aUeged  change  in  the 
number  of  recounted  baUots  from  said  Ward 
a  In  the  Town  of  Claiemont; 


Now,  Mr.  President,  those  are  the  10 
specific  requests  for  recount  and  they 
all  relate  to  the  items  that  are  set  forth 
m  issue  No.  1  in  the  resolution  which  the 
Chair  has  referred  to  as  No.  2, 1  believe 

Mr.  STTEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  letter  the  Senator 
Is  reading  Indicates  there  were  14  points 
what  happened  to  the  other  4  pohits 
raised  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  gotog  into  every 
point  In  this  letter,  I  am  going  to  put  the 
whole  letter  in  and  answer  each  one  of 
them. 

So  I  am  referring  now  to  those  10  Is- 
sues. Of  those  10  I  have  gone  through 
now,  one  of  them  was  settled  and  that 
was  the  part  of  one-half  of  1  where  It 
says  "to  send  for  and  examtoe  an  addi- 
tional box  from  Gorham,  allegedly  con- 
tahihig  additional  ballots." 

Now.  that  was  satisfied,  was  accom- 
plished, to  Mr.  Brown's  satisfaction. 

That  left  the  request  for  a  recount  of 
these  remaining  10  that  are  set  forth, 
the  Issue  No.  1  which  Is  before  us  to  vote 
on,  to  which  the  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

(11 )  to  review  and  determine  the  cause  for 
■n«ror  of  100  In  the  City  of  Manchester, 

AU  right,  here  is  what  they  found. 
That  was  machine  No.  1626.  and  I  showed 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Brown  examlntog  the 
back  of  that  machine  here  yesterday  In 
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the  Senate,  the  picture  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
lawyer  for  Mr.  Wyman,  examining  the 
back  of  the  macWne  to  see  if  there  was 
something  wrong  with  it 

They  found  it  was  only  a  reading  error 
that  they  had  misread  the  night  of  the 
election,  misread  it  by  100  and  there  was 
a  100  diflference. 

So  that  was  correct,  item  11  in  that 
letter  has  been  resolved. 

( 12 )  to  once  again  recount 

And  I  point  out  again  the  language  "to 
once  again  recount"  because  it  had  al- 
ready been  recounted  once. 

(12)  to  once  agam  recoimt  the  absentee 
ballots  from  the  City  of  Nashua,  Ward  4,  and 
determine  the  cause  for  an  alleged  change 
in  the  number  of  recounted  absentee  baUot^i 
from  said  Ward  4,  in  the  City  of  Nashua; 

All  right,  now,  as  far  as  Ward  4  in  the 
city  of  Nashua  is  concerned,  the  so- 
caUed  McCarren  ballot  issue  is  the  only 
one  now  remaining  and  we  will  go  into 
that  at  a  proper  time. 

(13)  to  secure  and  count  the  wTiter-ln  bal- 
lots from  the  City  uf  Exeter,  tot  the  office  of 
united  States  Senate. 

Now,  that  issue  has  been  taken  care  of 
trie  ballot  law  commission  did  that.  They 
did  that  so  that  has  been  resolved 

Ml'.  STEVENS.  I  have  been  taformed, 
maybe  again  I  am  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion, as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  concerned,  that  the  Secretai-y  had  not 
even  counted  the  write-in  votes  on 
machines  for  which  there  had  been  a  net 
of  three  for  one.  Is  that  hicorrect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
net,  but  the  basic  premise  that  the  Sena- 
tor says  is  correct  because  since  the  year 
1958.  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ballot 
law  commission,  machine  write-ins  were 
not  counted  in  an  election  if  the  name  of 
the  person  was  on  the  baUot  because  they 
said  that  one  could  have  voted  for  them 
on  the  ballot  itself  and.  therefore,  there 
would  be  raised  an  issue  of  double  voting 
If  one  had  a  write-in. 

The  ballot  law  commission  then,  at  Mr. 
Wyman's  request,  went  into  this  issue  and 
I  think  determined  that  if  one  threw  the 
lever  over  so  one  could  write  in,  that  it 
would  lock  out  the  vote  for  the  individual 
and,  therefore,  the  ballot  law  commission 
did  count  for  Mr.  Wyman  those  write- 
m  votes,  and  those  were  the  ones  that 
were  referred  to  in  paragraph  No.  13  of 
Mr.  Biggs  letter. 

(14)  to  review  your  rulings  on  certain  bal- 
lota  marked  "void'  but  signed  by  moderators 
who  did  not  add  their  official  designations  as 
moderators.  *  • 

That  issue,  again,  was  gone  into  and 
resolved  by  the  ballot  law  commission. 
Now.  the  balance  of  this  letter  states:  ' 
I  win  anticipate  notification  of  the  date. 
time  and  place  of  hearing.  I  thtak  it  woiUd 
be  helpful  if  we  could  have  a  meeting  before 
the  commencement  of  the  hearing  to  settle 
certain  procedural  questions  in  advance. 
Very  truly  yoin-s. 

DOBT  S.  BlGO. 

Now,  that  was  written  to  Mr.  Stark 
secretary  of  state.  Clerk  of  the  New' 
Hampshire  BaUot  Law  Commission. 

So.  as  I  say.  we  have  pointed  out  here 
now  that  this  Is  Mr.  Wyman's  letter  of 
appeal  after  he  had  been  declared  the 
loser.  These  are  the  Issues  he  raised. 
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He  did  not  raise  an  issue  of  recounting 
all  the  State.  Why?  Because  those  180.- 
000  ballots  were  not  protested  by  anyone, 
a?  Mr.  Rudman  said.  They  had  been  set 
aside.  Both  of  them  agreed  they  were 
clean  on  their  face.  They  had  been  tabu- 
lated under  the  watchful  supervision  of 
Mr.  Wyman's  lawyer  and  Mi-.  Durkin's 
lawyer. 

Mr., STEVENS.  I  have  never  stated  to 
the  contrary.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
fi'om  Nevada,  but  my  amendment— and 
we  are  discussing  peripherally  both  pro- 
visions. I  take  it,  both  my  amendment 
and  tlie  provi-sions  of  section  1— is  based 
upon  the  concept  that  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  start  off  fresh.  Mr.  Durkin 
protested  this  election,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  He  is  protesting  the  ac- 
tion of  a  Republican  administration  in 
New  Hampshire,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  is  saying  that  the 
total  action  of  the  State  is  wrong  be- 
cause "I  should  have  been  certified  as  the 
Senator-elect." 

I  am  informed  that  after  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  action  had  been  reviewed, 
and  I  understand  Mr.  Durkin  now  agrees, 
the  write-in  votes  were  counted  which 
gave  three  votes  to  Mr.  Wyman  on  a  net 
basis,  that  there  were  seven  ballots  that 
were  void,  that  had  been  counted  by 
mistake  for  Mr.  Wyman  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  that  there  were  other  ballots 
which  resulted  in  a  change  of  four,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Durkin's  counsel. 
So  the  acknowledged,  accurate  recount 
by  the  secretary  of  state  resulted  in  a  net 
of  four  for  Mr.  Wyman,  and  that  went  to 
the  ballot  law  commission.  The  ballot  law 
commission  actually  reduced  that  by  two, 
but  came  out  with  the  concept  that  Mr. 
Wyman  was  the  winner. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  not  cor- 
rect on  that  assumption.  Again,  I  hate  to 
keep  pointing  out  his  erroneous  miscon- 
ception of  this  matter.  I  am  sorry,  as  I 
said,  that  he  was  not  on  the  committee 
and  did  not  go  into  this  matter  fully 
enough  to  know. 

The  Senator  implies  that  actually  Mr. 
Wyman  won  the  recount.  He  did  no  such 
thing.  Mr.  Durkin  won  the  recount  and 
he  won  it  by  10  votes.  He  won  it  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  to.  The  ballot  law 
commission  rules  said  up  to  and  includ- 
ing this  time,  and  it  is  in  their  written 
rules,  ttiat  they  could  not  count  write-in 
votes  where  a  man's  name  was  on  the 
ballot.  Where  a  man's  name  was  on  the 
ballot,  the  ballot  law  commission's  rules 
said  you  could  not  coimt  them.  That  is 
why  the  secretary  of  state  did  not  count 
them.  The  ballot  law  comnussion  voted 
in  contravention  of  their  own  rules  to  go 
ahead  and  count  them,  and  they  did 
count  them. 

The  Senator  should  not  say  that  Mr. 
Durkin  did  not  win  the  recount  because 
he  did  win  the  recount  and  it  is  certified 
by  the  Oovemor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  frcHn  Nevada  Is  saying. 

My  attention  Is  called  to  page  116  in 
ttie  hearing  record,  where  it  says,  "I 
think  this  is  another  area  of  agreement. 
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that  write-in  votes  on 

be  counted."  That  was  the 

Mr.  Du]*in.  So  that 

tion  about  the  three  ballots 

I  am  informed  that  the 
ballots  that  have  been  __ 
Durkin  by  the  secretary  of 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Durkin's  r 
that  they  were  void  and 
been  counted. 

What  I  am  saying  is  when 
of  the  secretary  of  state  was 
Mr.  Durkin  was  not  in  fact 
That  is  the  result  of  the 
Hampshire. 

The  Senator  quots.s  Mr 
attorney  general,  who  I  und^r 

referring  to  individually 

and  not  to  the  contest  of  the 
a  whole.  Mr.  Durkin  has 
election  as  a  whole.  a.s  I 
by  presenting  the  matter  to 
That  is  what  my  amendmen 
it  would  bring  about  a  total  i 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nevada 

Why  should   we  recount  all 
thai,  HD  one  has  prote-steU? 
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I    think    he    has    accura. 
strated  what  we  will  find  in  t 
will  find  human  error  in  „. 
not  know  where  it  will  come 
I  have  said  before,  every 
seen  a  contested  election  w_ 
a  recount  done  by  a  totally 
group  there  was,  in  fact,  a 
change,  precinct  by  precinct, 

election.  I  do  not  think  . 

done  since  it  has  been  here 
protest  by  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator 
that  there  has  not  been  a 
count  of  the  State  since  it  haj 
he  is  absolutely  con-ect.  The 
been  a  purported  recount.  The 
voted  by  a  majority  not  to 
entire  State.  That  issue  was 
committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understaijd 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  sort  of 
one  item.  I  responded  to 
of  Mr.  Bigg's  letter  of  Novenjber 
eluding  my  general  reference 
graph  1  where  he  says  "to  „ 
examine  an  additional  box  f  r 
allegedly  containing  additioial 
and  to  recount  once  more  til  Dse 
presently  in  your  possession 
town  of  Gorham." 

On  December  9.  1974.  the  BallJt 
mission  took  oral  testimony  fr  )m 
workers  in  the  Town  of  Gorhan 
opened   a   ballot   box   which 
attorney  alleged  would  contain 
Republican    ballots    not 
recount. 


denion- 

at  box.  We 

box.  I  do 

)Ut.  But,  as 

le  I  have 

there  was 

ilidependent 

substantial 

)f  the  total 

has  been 

under  the 
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couni  sd 


That  was  Mr.  Wyman's  __ 
What  do  you  suppose  they 
His    own    contention    was    sl^wn 
totally   without   substance — the 
contained      only      constltutiona 
ballots. 


That  was  the  other  part  ol 
paragraph    1.    As    I    said, 
numbered  1  through  10  of 
letter  of  November  27,  written 
after  Mr.  Durkin  was  found 
winner,  outlined  those  10  issiJei 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Has  the  ^les  Com- 
mittee examined  that  box? 
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Mr.  CANNON.  No,  we  have 
ined  that  box. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    That   was 
that  was  raised. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Brown 
is  in  the  record,  in  the 
the  ballot  law  commission, 
conceded  that  he  was  in  error, 
was  nothing  in  there  except 
ballots.  We  have  sent  the  con  _ 
back  to  the  State.  Mr.  Brown 
that,  just  as  Mr.  Brown 
100    error    on    the    machine, 
thought  somebody  had  made 
there.    Mr.    Bcown    conceded 
showed  the  Senator  a  picture 
in  the  Chamber  yesterday,  of 
examining   the   back  of   that 
wheie  it  was  opened  up  at 
They  examined  the  back  and 
out  it  was  a  reading  error  at 
ticular  time.  What  I  am  tryini 
out  here  is 


lot  exam- 

a  protest 

CO  needed.  It 

transci  ipt  before 

» :r.  Brown 

liat  there 

tl]  B  con-con 

qon  ballots 

conceded 
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that    he 

mistake 
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BJr.  Brown 

machine 

ht  request. 

tfiey  found 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sorry  to 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  did  no 
picture.  I  would  enjoy  seeing  i 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  be  gla( 
it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  say  to 
ator  from  Nevada 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorry 


we 


cannot 
Photogriphs  can- 


lis: 
tiat 


ny 


dii 


tie 


put  it  into  the  Record 

not  be  printed  in  the  Record! 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  _ 
Nevada  permit  me  to  ask  a 
this  point?  I  do  not  want  to  .... 
statement  regarding  the  letter 
think  he  is  entitled  to  complete 
of  that  letter. 

Is  tlie  Senator  finished  with  . 
or  could  I  interpose  a  questio)  i 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  finished 
letter  but  not  the  balance  of 
ment,  really. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying 
here  is  that  even  Mr.  Wyman 
quest  that  they  go  back  and 
entire  State. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    I   am.   I 
that.  I  am.  I  will  go  into  that 
ing  the  time  I  will  directly 
amendment.  I  think  substantial 
and  organizations  throughout  . 
try  have  suggested  this.  I  am  the 
is  suggesting  that. 

Again,  my  question  to  the 

Nevada  is  this:  Would  the 

Nevada  agree  that  there  have  _ 
changes  in  the  rules  as  far  as  thi 
is  concerned  since  the  day  of 
tion?  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
only  one  who  voted  against  tha 
ble,  the  resolve  clause,  but  I  _  _ 
ought  to  be  decided  on  the  basif 
was  the  law  on  November  5. 1 
have  been  changes. 

Would  the  Senator  agree 
have  been  some  changes?  He 
marked  about  one  in  terms  of 

far  as  the  New  Hampshire 

Commission.  They  have  decided 
will  count  write-ins  when  before 
rules,  they  said  they  would 
write-ins.  Is  that  correct?  Did 
ator  state  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  did  say  in 
for  Mr.  Wyman  to  cotmt  those  ^. 
on  those  rolls  that  were  presented 
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earlier  in  the  debate  I  listened  to  that  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  decided  to  coimt 
two  ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman  that  previ- 
ously had  not  been  coimted? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  had  not  been 
considered? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  right.  One  of 
tho^e  two  ballots  had  been  carried  around 
opf^n  in  a  purse,  taken  home  by  the  elec- 
tion clerk  and  brought  back.  We  did  not 
'.vant  to  disenfranchise  anybody  and  we 
vjisd  tocountit. 

It  was  a  Wyman  ballot.  We  also  voted 
on  one  other,  an  absentee  ballot,  which 
both  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  ballot 
law  commission  had  refused,  and  we  vot- 
ed to  count  that  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  have  we  not  count- 
ed ballots  that  had  the  X  at  the  bottom, 
which  I  am  informed  had  never  before 
been  done  under  New  Hampshire  law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  I  cannot  teU  the 
Senator,  because  when  we  examined 
these  ballots  we  had  removed  from  them 
how  they  had  been  counted  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  ballot  law  commis- 
.sion.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rulings 
were  on  them. 

I  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Brown  was  argu- 
ing that  we  ought  not  to  count  them, 
and  we  counted  them,  that  he  was  prob- 
ably arguing  Mr.  WjTnan's  position,  so 
that  he  felt  it  would  probably  lose  a  vote 
for  him. 

I  might  say  that  on  ballot  No.  22, 
which  will  be  tlie  first  ballot  to  come  be- 
foj-e  the  Senate  if  and  when  we  get  to 
that  point,  on  that  issue,  Mr.  Brown 
argued  that  could  be  a  "no"  vote,  and  on 
that  particular  issue  the  committee  split 
four  to  four,  four  saying  it  should  be  for 
Mr.  Durkin  and  four  saying  it  should  be 
tl  "no"  vote. 

Then  along  comes  ballot  No.  36,  a  little 
later,  precisely  the  same  situation,  and 
even  Mr.  Brown  did  not  have  the  nerve 
to  argue  that  that  was  a  Wyman  ballot, 
but  some  of  the  committee  members  vot- 
ed to  give  that  to  Mr.  Wyman.  It  was 
just  Mr.  Wyman  instead  of  Mr.  Durkin, 
and  the  ballot  was  given  to  him,  and  it 
was  not  a  tie.  It  has  Republicans  and 
Democrats  both,  this  time,  voting  to  give 
it  to  Mr.  Wyman.  We  did  not  have  any 
Republicans  voting  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Dur- 
kin on  the  first  one.  But  it  is  precisely 
the  same  situation,  and  I  will  show  it  to 
the  Senator  when  we  get  it  up  on  the 
board. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
not  get  to  that.  But  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  reinforces  my  position  that  there 
have  been  different  rules  applied  to  dif- 
ferent ballots,  and  no  group  has  recount- 
ed all  of  these  ballots  under  the  same 
rules  and  the  same  Interpretation  of  the 
law.  And  I  am  talking  about  all  the  bal- 
lots, not  just  the  3,500. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  Uie  Senator  is 
wrong  there,  because  the  secretary  of 
state  counted  all  the  ballots  tmder  the 
same  niles  applying  to  both  candidates. 
.But  of  that  3,500  that  were  protested  be- 
fore the  secretary  of  state,  there  were 
only  400  of  those  presented  to  the  ballot 
law  commission,  because  those  were  the 
kinds  of  Issues  as  to  which  they  felt  one 
or  the  other  had  a  valid  protest.  They 


protested  those,  and  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission ruled  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
cannot  tell  the  Senator  how  the  ballot 
law  commission  ruled  on  them,  although 
I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues  say 
that  as  to  the  "skip-Louis"  the  ballot  law 
commission  voted  to  give  them  to  Louis ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  some  of  them  would 
have  had  to  have  been  counted,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  tally  was.  We  do  not  have  a 
breakdown  of  the  tally  of  these  ballots, 
to  ccunpare  them  against  the  ballot  law 
commission  base.  We  have  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  ballot  law  commission  base  as 
a  starting  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  how  many  ballots? 
Does  the  Senator  mean  all  the  paper  bal- 
lots except  the  3,500? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  on  everything.  Vv'e 
have  voted  to  use  as  our  base  the  total 
figures  annomiced  by  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission, which  had  Mr.  Wyman  tht  two- 
vote  winner.  That  Is  where  he  stands  up 
to  the  point  that  we  started  dropping 
those  ballots  in  the  ballot  box.  and  we 
do  not  know  how  he  stands  now.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  idea,  except  that  I  do 
know  he  picked  up  two  votes  he  did  not 
have  before,  and  those  two  were  the  ab- 
sentee ballots  which  his  la\i7ers  re- 
quested that  we  examine  and  count,  and 
we  did,  because  we  did  not  want  to  dis- 
enfranchise those  people. 

So  I  know  he  has  two  more  votes  now 
in  that  box  than  he  had  before  this  pro- 
ceeding started.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not 
know,  because  we  did  not  have  the  slips 
on  these  ballots  before  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  being  very  courteous  in  allow- 
ing me  to  interrupt  him,  but  I  am 
told . 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  woud  like  to  get  back 
Just  a  little  bit.  Before  the  ballot  law 
commission,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Brown 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer one  further  question  about  the 
comment  he  just  made? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  told  that  the 
Governor  and  the  Governor's  Coimcil 
rejected  the  recount  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  not  completed  by  November  26.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No;  not  on  the  basis 
that  the  recount  was  not  completed  by 
November  26,  but  on  the  basis  that  the 
entire  proceeding,  imder  the  New  Hamp- 
shire law,  was  not  completed.  The  re- 
count was  concluded  when  the  secretary 
of  state  concluded  it,  and  on  that  basis 
he  certified  Mr.  Durkin  the  winner,  and 
the  Governor  sent  his  certificate  down 
here.  Several  people  have  said  the  Gov- 
ernor never  did  certify  him,  but 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like 

Mr.  CANNON.  Just  let  me  finish.  He 
did  it  based  on  the  recoimt.  Under  the 
New  Hampshire  law,  you  can  take  an 
appeal  from  the  recoimt  to  the  ballot 
law  commission.  There  are  only  three 
States  in  the  United  States  that  have 
that  type  of  procedure.  In  my  State,  the 
Senator's  State,  and  a  total  of  47  States, 
once  the  recount  is  completed,  that  is  it, 
except  for  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  We  can  go  to  court, 
too. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No;  there  is  no  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  coiu-ts  do  not  have 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  we  can  appeal  1 1 
the  com-ts  in  terms  of  certification  as  to 
the  scope  of  tlie  election.  I  agree,  not  as 
to  the  seating  of  the  Senator,  but  as  to 
the  procedural  aspects  of  the  election. 
We  have  had  com-t  actions,  and  I  think 
the  Senators  State  has  had  some  court 
actions  regarding  whether  or  not  all  the 
ballots  have  been  counted. 

But  in  the  notice,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
it  was  specifically  stated.  x\ith  regard  to 
Mr.  Durkin's  certificate  by  the  secretary 
of  state: 

further  stating  that  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil nialre  this  certification  arvare  of  the  rights 
cf  appeal  to  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion contained  In  RSA  68. 

In  other  words,  that  was  not  an  un- 
conditional certificate  for  Mr.  Durkhi;  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  certificate  the  Senaioi- 
and  I  have. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  just  said  they  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  tliere  was  a  liglit 
of  appeal,  which  there  was. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  there  was  an  ap- 
peal lodged  before  this  certificate  vas 
sent.  It  should  not  have  been  sent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  talk  to  toe  Governor  about  that.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  toat. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
that  Governor  about  a  lot  of  things,  but 
particularly  about  the  fact  that  toere 
was  not  an  absolute  complete  i-ecount  of 
all  these  ballots  in  a  public  sphere  or  by 
an  Independent  group. 

We  will  get  to  that  later,  hut  I  think 
that  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  lack 
of  confidence  about  how  we  arc  pro- 
ceeding here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
knows  his  State  prescribes  how  recounts 
are  conducted,  which  Is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent from  this,  and  my  own  State,  I 
think.  Is  slightly  different  from  this  as 
to  how  a  recount  is  conducted.  But  toe 
recoimt  was  conducted  under  toe  aa<:- 
pices  of  the  State,  and  it  was  a  complete 
recount.  So  the  petition  here  was  to  re- 
count a  recount,  but  only  in  certain  pre- 
cincts. I  wm  get  back  Into  toat. 

Let  me  talk  about  that  for  a  moment. 
This  is  from  the  ballot  law  commission 
transcript,  page  21,  December  24.  1975: 

We  request  that  this  Commission  com- 
pletely review  all  of  the  ballots,  used  aud 
untised,  together  with  the  other  relevant 
election  documents,  of  Gorham,  Bedford. 
Gilford  and  Somersworth  Ward  1.  unless 
we  can  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review 
certain  of  these  documeu;.s  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  less  than  a  fuU  review  is  neces- 
sary In  order  that  justice  be  done. 

That  was  Mr.  Brown.  Continuing  to 
quote  from  the  transcript: 

Chairman  Snow.  Give  us  those  again.  Gor- 
ham and  Gilford  I  got— what  were  the  other 
two? 

Mr.  BaowK.  Gorham,  Bedford,  Gilford  and 
Somersworth    Ward    1. 

This  Is  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wyman's  very 
capable  lawyer,  that  gave  us  toe  picture 
of  the  back  of  the  machine. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  The  back  of  that  ma- 
chine is  not  open. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  No,  the  back  is  open. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  litUe  plate  that 
shows  the  Internal  gears  Is  still  on. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  more  of 
an  expert  than  I  am. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  he  could  not  tell 
anything  from  looking  at  the  back  of  that 
machine. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  think  he  could 
tell  anything  if  it  had  been  taken  apart. 
I  do  not  think  you  or  I  could  aither. 
But  at  the  recount,  they  took  the  backs 
off  the  machines  at  the  request  of  both 
of  the  parties.  Mr.  Wyman  had  requested 
they  take  the  backs  ofif  of  some  of  thc»se 
machines,  and  we  had  requested  they 
take  the  backs  ofif  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  attorney  general  ordered  it. 

And  they  took  the  backs  ofif  of  the  ones 
that  they  requested,  and  the  only  other 
request  that  we  had  for  taking  the  backs 
off  was  the  request  of  Mr.  Schoener.  the 
Rreat  expert  on  voting  machines,  who 
works  for  our  committee  over  here. 

I  doubt  if  he  has  ever  seen  any  more 
of  the  inside  of  a  machine  than  I  have," 
and  that  he  knows  about  as  much  about 
it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  the  inside,  but  the 
back. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  would  not  know  as 
much  about  it. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  these,  and  I  wlsli  the 
Senator  would  check  off  that  list  of  these 
10  precincts,  because  he  will  find  Mr. 
Brown  says: 

Oorhftm.  Bedford.  Giford,  and  Somers- 
worth  Ward  1. 

The  Commission  will  reckll  that  In  Mr. 
Bigg'6  appeal  notice  we  listed  several  others. 

Look  at  the  rest  of  the  list  and  they 
listed  a  total  of  10  of  them. 
We  don't  intend  to  pursue  the  others. 

That  is  that  same  gentleman.  Mr. 
Brown,  this  very  fine,  high-priced  law- 
yer from  New  Hampshire,  and  he  is  a 
verj-  fine  gentleman,  and  made  an  excel- 
lent presentation  before  the  committee. 

He  says: 

What  is  involved  here  with  these  four  pre- 
cincts is  that  responsible  election  ofncials 
and  voters  in  each  of  these  precincts  are 
insistent  to  us  that  their  original  counts 
were  valid  and  the  counting  errors  occur- 
red here  during  the  recount.  Ix>glcanv.  logi- 
cally, this  may  actually  be  true.  It  is  just 
as  possible  that  people  of  good  wUl  working 
hard  counting  ballots  can  make  an  error 
in  the  State  House  as  at  the  Town  Hall. 
We.  therefore,  because  of  special  circum- 
.stances  in  each  of  these  four  precincts,  wish 
a  further  review. 

Now,  that  is  4  of  tlie  10  in  this  num- 
bered section  1.  so  they  requested  a 
further  review  in  the  4,  and  they  waived 
all  the  others,  when  he  says : 

The  Commission  will  recall  that  in  Mr. 
Bigg's  appeal  notice  we  listed  several  others. 
We  don't  intend  to  pursue  the  others. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada opposes.  I  assume,  the  existing  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  resolution,  a  recount  of  even 
a  portion  of  the  ballots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  oppose  that.  yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  does  that,  I  take  it. 
from  what  he  has  just  .said,  on  the  basis 


s  repre- 

incons|stent  as  to 

mentioned 


that  the  position  of  Mr.  Wyijian 
sentatives  has  been 
some  of  those  towns  that  ar 
in  section  1. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  only  so^e  of  them 
all  of  them. 

I  am  going  to  give  the  Sendtor 
son  if  he  will  just  wait  here 
Now,  Mr.  Brown 


hi  ;n 


t  sen  i 


t  lat 


Se lator 


rdin  ? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  had  . 
man's  counsel,  I  would  have 
all  along  for  a  complete  r 
am  sure  the  Senator  from 
that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sure 
from  Alaska  would  have,  but 
lawyer  did  not  because  he 
through  the  recount  process, 
.seen  some   180,000  ballots 
had  any  protest  to.  They  w 
their  face. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  un 
Mr.  CANNON.  They  were  . 
stacked  up  on  the  table.  We 
througli  tlie  process  of  how 
counted,  and  they  counted 
and  cross-stacked  them  on 
Mr.   STEVENS.  That  is 
because  I  will  say  to  the 
Nevada  that  in   my   opinior 
fortunate   that   some  of  us 
more  in  the  position  of  being 
rather  than  being  advocates, 
seems  we  are  turning  out  t 
cates  in  the  Chamber. 

Having  been  an  advocate 
involved  in  problems  regai„. 
I  suddenly  find  myself  not 
position  of  being  a  judge  ai 
but.  as  I  undei-stand  the 
Nevada,  he  wants  me  to  _. 
that  could  not  be  decided  by 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Adminijtr 
was  tied  on  a  4-to-4  vole. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  must  say 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  _. 
ministration  did  not  have 
deciding  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  is  a  goo< 
Mr.  CANNON  Three  mer 
with  me  and  four  members 
mittee  did  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the 
lem  involved,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  why 
Let  me  finish  this.  We  were 
the  four  precincts. 

The  Senator  has  already 

Brown   now   waive  his   i„^^ 

satisfied  with  respect  to  the 

cinct  remaining,  but  he  said 

Those  4  I  want  to  take  another 

All  right.  Now  going  to  pag 

Mr.   Brown.   With    the    ^. 

precincts   that   I   mentioned— we 
licipate   having    to   go   outside 
velopes  In  which  Mr.  Stark  and 
segregated  out  the  ballots  that 
to  protest,  by  all  partie.s. 


Mr.  Wy- 

arguing 

ecbunt,  and  I 

N^ada  knows 


he  Senator 
.Ir.  Brown's 

had   gone 

and  he  had 

nobody 

e  clear  on 


I'e  t 

1  Jrtunate. 

(i)unted  and 

even  went 

they  were 

thfem  in  units 

desk. 

i^ifortunate, 

from 

it   is   un- 

cannot   be 

rue  judges 

because  it 

be  advo- 


c  nly 

nl 


memb  ;rs 
o: 


reque  ;t 


Now,    what   did   Mi-.    Stark 
Kelley  do?  They  segregated 
ballots  out  that  both  of  the 
tested  before  the  secretary 
that  they  could  .-^o  to  the 
Commission. 

Here  is  Mr.  Brown,  and  he 
Now,   the  only   thing   that   we 
haviiis  to  do  is  to  go  i'uj  thcsi 
clncts. 
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exceptl|)n   of   four 
don't   an- 
f    the   en- 
Mr.  Kelley 
re  subject 


st^ight  Re- 
hey  were 
not  get 
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aid: 

anticipate 
four  pre- 


This  is  after  he  had  foun<  out  and 
had  examined  that  box  that  h(  said  had 
an  error. 

There  were  going  to  be  100  „ 
publican  votes  in  it,  and  all 
were  con-con  ballots,  and  he 
anything  out  of  it,  and  he 

Now  he  says  that — 

We  do  not  anticipate  having  to 
of  the  envelopes  in  which  Mr.  Statk 
Kelley   segregated   out  the   ballot 
subject  to  protest  by  all  parties. 

Let  us  go  over  to  December 
csuse 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  yield  for  a  question 
point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  you 
finish  the  sequence  of  this,  _ 
ties  it  up  very  neatly,  and  I 
to  be  sure  that  the  Senator 
it  completely. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  then  on 
20— that  was  December  4 — an  I 
time  Mr.  Brown  said  that 

Theie  are  only  four  of  those  t-~-r 
have  any  problem.  We  want  to  taki 
tliose  precincts,  and  outside  of  th 
envelopes  that  we  have  set  aside 
prote-^ts— and  there  were  about 
P  !t!e     protested — there  is  the 
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me  just 
this 
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story. 
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There  is  the  whole  story,  frhere  is 
nothing  beyond  that.  Now,  he  e  is  Mr 
Brown 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my 


w  anted  to  ask  the  Senator 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Wait  until  I 
now. 

.Mr.  Brown.  So  far  as  the  precinJt 
requests— and  I  had  four  of  them 


q  lestion  I 
fifiish  this 


le  Com- 

Somers- 

Somers- 

ask  you 

1  any  of 

1  estlmony 

iltuatlon, 

case  de- 

for  the 


This  is  to  the  chairman  of 

nii.ssion, 

Chau-man  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford 
worth  Ward  I  in  Gorham. 

Mr.  MitLiMEr.  You  didn't  mentloi 
worth. 

Chairman  Snow.  I  was  going  tc 
about  it. 

Mr.  Brow.v.  I  am  not  pressing 
those,  but  I  may  have  some  Uve 
with  regard  to  the  Somersworth 
depending  upon  how  my  brothers 
velops,  and  I  withdraw  the  request 
precinct  review.s. 

This  is  the  other  remaining  k  of  the 
10.  He  had  waived  the  6  of  the  10  earlier: 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford.  Bedfordl  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  and  Gorham? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  a^ked  me 
to  yield  earlier. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  only  requeit 
Senator  fi-om  Nevada  would  be.  1 
advocate  as  he  is  and  knowing  Mi 
as  he  knows  him  as  being  a  i 
cate,  in  view  of  the  changes 
been  made,  does  the  Senator  .. 
that  he  would  have  anticipated 
challenges  if  he  had  known 
"skip-Wyman"  votes  were  to 
lenged  when  the  "skip-Durkin" 
not  been  challenged  or  that  the 
that  were  on  the  machines  were 
be  counted  when  they  had  not, 
been  counted  in  tjie  past  or  „ 
were  going  to  count  ballots  that 
X  below  the  list  instead  of  a 
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X  above  the  Ust?  Does  the  Senator  not 
tliink  that  we  could  have  anticipated  Mr. 
Brown  being  a  tricky,  active  advocate  In 
challenging  a  great  many  of  these  bal- 
lots that  are  sitting  over  here  in  these 
boxes  that  go  beyond  the  3,500? 

I  know  I  would,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  certainly  would.  I  am  stire  he 
V.  ould  say  he  woiild. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  want 
my  answer? 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  ansver  Is    No." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Why? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  I  will  tell  you  why, 
because  when  a  lawyer  is  In  there  In  a 
recount  he  is  going  to  protest,  just  tLs 
Durkin  said  before  the  committee,  he 
protested  everything  that  moves,  and 
that  is  absolutely  right. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  been  thiough 
a  recount.  I  have  been  through  a  recount 
as  a  candidate.  I  know  a  little  sometliing 
about  it. 

When  you  go  in  there  to  have  a  re- 
count, you  do  not  say:  ''Well  now.  let 
us  see.  There  are  one  or  two  of  the.se 
tliat  I  am  going  to  protest." 

You  protest  everything  that  moves,  if 
you  have  the  slightest  idea  that  you  have 
a  chance  to  win  that,  after  you  have  a 
recount,  you  are  going  to  protest  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  really 
believe  there  are  no  "skip-Durkui "  ballots 
that  were  not  challenged  by  the  Wyman 
forces  at  the  recount? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  must  say  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  believe  that  they  woidd  challenge 
one  and  not  challenge  any  more. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  harm  of 
looking? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  they  were  there 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  harm  of 
looking?  What  is  the  harm  of  going  back 
and  counting  them  all? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  simply  tlie  same 
type  of  a  red  herring  that  the  Senator 
is  suggesting  here  now  that  we  go  back 
■.md  recount  these.  We  have  a  recount  of 
a  recoimt,  and  once  we  do  this,  then  we 
would  have  a  request  for  another. 

Let  us  have  a  second  recount  of  tjie 
recount,  because  somebody  maybe  made 
a  mistake  there. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing the  Senate  recount  tliem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  These  proceedings  have 
to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  some 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  suggesting 
the  Senate  recount  these.  I  am  suggest- 
ing, and  I  misread  the  comments  of  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  am  sug- 
p:esting,  and  I  will  quote  later  the  people 
from  throughout  the  country  that  are 
suggesting  the  same  thing  that  an  hide- 
pendent  group,  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
decisions  to  be  made  here,  count  these 
ballots  completely. 

There  are  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
here  that  if  the  outcome  of  this  is  one 
way  their  committees  are  going  to  be  re- 
duced. There  are  Senators  here  that  are 
Koing  to  be  reassigned  to  new  committees 
if  tills  comes  out  a  different  way. 

The  Senator  does  not  recognize  the  im- 
pact on  my  friend  from  Tennessee.  I  am 
uiformed  that  Senator  Baker— If  i  am 
inrorrect — and  I  see  the  majority  leader 
un  his  feet. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  am  incorrect,  the 
assignment  of  Mr.  Baker  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  contin- 
gent on  the  outcome  of  this  election. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  met  with  the  Repub- 
Ucan  leadership  on  that  matter,  and  it 
was  contingent  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Wyman-Duxicin  contest.  That  is  notliing 
secret.  It  was  done  in  good  faith  with  no 
acrimony  and  nothing  to  apologize  for. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  saj'ing  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  anything 
to  apologize  for.  I  think  it  was  a  very 
wise  decision.  He  can  see  the  impact. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  was  under- 
.siood  pcrfectU'  by  Mr.  Baker  at  the  time. 

Mr  STEVENS..  We  also  understand 
that  if  we  do  not  support  Mr.  Wyman, 
Mr.  Baker  loses  his  position  on  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  knov\  what 
the  argument  is  there,  because  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  se.sslon.  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated 
und  still  is.  I  see  no  reason  for  bringing 
ii  up  at  thi;i  time.  I  see  no  effect  it  will 
liave  on  tliis  race,  except  as  to  commit- 
tee assignments. 

I  hoy>e  some  way  could  be  lomid  by 
wliich  we  could  face  up  to  this  matter 
.soon  and  settle  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
You  can  stall  this  for  6  months.  If  you 
want,  and  you  are  still  faced  by  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said  yesterday.  If 
tliat  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be.  that  is 
the  way  it  is  going  to  be.  I  am  not  going 
to  shed  any  tears.  We  will  do  the  best  we 
can.  But  someday,  somehow,  we  will  have 
to  face  up  to  this  and  make  a  decision. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  your  best  inter- 
ests when  you  adopt  stalling  tactics, 
when  you  actually  filibuster  in  a  mild 
way.  when  you  drag  out  the  proceedings, 
when  you  refuse  to  listen  to  reasonable 
proposals  for  time  agreements. 

It  is  no  skin  off  oiu:  nose.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  If  any  nose  is  being 
skinned,  it  is  his.  We  will  just  ride  along 
and  do  the  best  we  can,  and  the  people 
can  judge.  But  you  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion sometime. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  nose  seems  to  pro- 
trude a  little  longer  than  others,  and  it 
tan  t;i't  bruised. 

Ml .  MANSFIELD.  Much  longer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lems now  at  all.  I  am  prepared  to  have 
tho.se  bi-uises,  if  I  am  convinced  that  the 
outcome  of  this  protest  made  by  Mr, 
Dmkin  is  not  going  to  be  deteraiined  on 
partisan  considerations. 

My  amendment  would  refer  this  mat- 
ter to  an  independent  group  of  lawTers. 
one  picked  by  Mr.  Durkin  and  one  by 
Mr.  Wyman,  to  settle  the  outcome  of  this 
election. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  of  parti- 
sanship, there  have  been  more  Demo- 
crats voting  with  the  Republicans  on 
these  questions  than  there  have  been  Re- 
publi(-ans  voting  witJi  the  Democrats.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  first  vote,  I  think 
five  Democrats  crossed  over  to  vote  with 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Republican.s 
presented  a  solid,  unified  front.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  I  ha\«' 
the  feeling,  which  I  think  is  shared  b-- 
some  people  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  thai 
the  outcome  of  the.se  eight  issues  and  tin- 
27  ballot.s  is  so  organized  that  the  de- 
cision is  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  theri> 
is  nothing  in  this  resolution  that  seat : 
either  Wyman  or  Durkin.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  irom  Montana  knows  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  matter  will  go 
back  to  the  Rules  Committee,  no  matter 
what  we  do  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tall,  about  delay,  it 
will  go  to  tlie  Rules  Committee,  and  tliere 
will  be  more  partisan  debate  and  4-4 
votes,  and  it  will  be  back  here  again  lat- 
er; and  we  will  asrain  have  tlie  acrimony 
that  i.'  building'  up  in  tlie  Senate,  un- 
til we  listen  to  the  counsel  from  people 
throughout  the  country  who  are  say- 
ing the  determination  should  be  madt* 
by  those  who  are  not  elected  olficials.  in 
whom  tlie  people  of  the  country  and  the 
people  of  New  Hampsliire  could  have  a 
semblance  of  feeling  that  they  are  not 
partisan.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  then  lc». 
us  send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  i.s  lik.> 
Don  Quixote.  He  is  tilting  at  v.indmill.s: 
he  is  creating  strawmen. 

I  have  seen  no  acrimon.v  on  this  side. 
Quite  the  contrai-y.  it  has  been  on  the 
other  side,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head,  one  way  or  the  other, 
because  we  think  New  Hampshire  is  en- 
titled to  a  second  Senator.  Postponing, 
dilly-dallying,  and  filibustering  are  de- 
priving New  Hampshire  of  that  right. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  come 
out.  but  one  or  the  other  ought  to  gi\e 
the  go-ahead,  so  that  we  can  have  two 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire,  just  as 
the  other  States  have  two  Senators. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  seen  the  com- 
ments, too.  Does  the  majority  leader  be- 
lieve that  if  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
follows  the  Senator  from  Nevada— and  I 
have  stated  my  admiration  for  him:  I 
think  he  is  a  good  advocate,  and  he  has 
been  through  recounts 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  is  a  good  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  majority  of  tlie 
Senate  follows  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
as  I  presume  they  will,  does  the  majority 
leader  doubt  that  Mr.  Durkin  will  be 
seated? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  is  going  to 
vote,  because  I  have  asked  no  other  Sen- 
ator as  to  how  he  is  going  to  vote  dur- 
ing this  particular  .series  of  proposals.  I 
do  not  intend  to  do  so.  We  have  taken  no 
poll  on  this  side.  I  do  not  intend  to.  What 
we  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  get  the 
evidence,  once  and  for  all— and  we  have 
said  it  time  and  time  and  time  again — 
and  get  this  thing  settled  one  way  or  the 
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other,  so  that  Vev  Hampshire  can  have 
the  t^'o  Senators  they  are  entitled  to, 
just  as  Alaska,  Montana,  Nevada,  and 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  comment  on  the 
majority  leader's  remarks? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  have  the  flooj-.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Son- 
utor  from  Nevada  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  do  not 
ha\e  the  slightest  idea  of  how  thi."?  elec- 
tion would  come  out  if  everyone  fol- 
lowed the  position  I  take  on  voting  on 
these  35  is.';ues.  I  say  that  advj.sedly,  be- 
cause we  have  roughly  900  ballots  in  that 
box  dov.n  there,  which  we  voted  on  with- 
out knowing  how  those  votes  impact  on 
the  decision  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion: and  it  will  only  be  when  we  make 
that  examination  that  we  will  really 
know. 

There  is  one  exception  to  that.  As  I 
have  stated  earlier,  it  refers,  to  the  two 
absentee  ballots  that  we  opened  at  Mr. 
Wymnn  s  request,  which  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mission refused  to  Open — said.  "We  can't 
do  it  under  our  law"— and  at  Mr.  Wy- 
man'.<;  urging  wc  opened  them.  Knowing 
they  would  be  for  him,  I  said  to  Mr. 
Brown: 

Knowing  the  good  lawyer  you  are.  yoi  per- 
t:\tuly  are  not  petitioning  this — 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  nice,  is  it  not? 
You  take  12  and  give  2  away. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Furthermore,  ballot  No. 
136  is  precisely  the  same  issue  as  ballot 
22  which  is  before  us  here,  and  Mr. 
Brown  argued  that  it  should  be  a  -no' 
vote  on  both  No.  22  and  No.  136;  and  we 
gave  ballot  136  to  Mr.  Wyman.  So  there 
are  three  ballots  that  I  know  he  has,  and 
Uie  rest  I  do  not  know  about,  because  I 
do  not  know  how  the  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mission decided  those  900-odd  ballots 
that  are  in  the  box. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  chairman  is  talk- 
ing about  two  or  three  ballots  that  were 
given  to  Mr.  Wyman.  He  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge that  by  disregarding  the  law 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  is  taking  12  away 
In  the  skip  ballot. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  having  problems  here— and  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  the  majority  leader 
would  Join  in  this  course  if  he  fully  un- 
derstood it.  because  I  think  he  would  be- 
lieve tlrnt  the  Senate  should  take  into 
consideration  and  recount  the  protests 
filed  by  both  sides.  We  should  not  be  in 
the  position  here  of  Just  looking  at  the 
protests  of  one  side  and  not  looking  at 
the  protests  of  the  other. 

The  chairman's  whole  argument  here 
this  morning  is  that  on  some  technicality 
or  other.  Mr.  Wyman's  attorney  has 
waived  the  right  for  Mr.  Wyman  to  call 
these  things  to  our  attention.  We  are  not 
in  the  poeitioD  here  of  trying  to  Inroke 
some  legal  estoppel.  We  are  trying  to 
find  out  who  won  the  election  in  New 
Hampshire. 
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We  have  said  twice — the 
its  resolution — that  we    .._, 
and  consider  the  protests  tha 
at  any  stage  of  the  ^.. 
other  day,  an  amendment  . 
was  adopted.  The  chairmai 
it.  In  that  amendment,  we 

were  going  to  apply  New 

including  the  statutes  and  t 
without  prejudice,  to  protests 
itage  of  the  proceedincs 

Let  me  call  attention  to  i 
ChaiiTnan  and  Mr.  Majority 
even  if  the  attorney  for  Mr. 
some  sort  of  technical  error 
ators  are  trying  to  seize  on 
vantage  of,  at  the  level  of 
commission,  there  was  a 
vember  27.  1974.  in  which  . 
attorney  f;pe!led  out  all  the-^^ 
detail.   When   the  matter 
Senate,  they  were  again  .«, 
detail.  These  protests  were 

Even  the  Washington 

the  Senate  to  give  Mr.  Wymai 
ment  hi  taking  a  look  at  and 
his  protests.  The  committee 
tc  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  on  thi.'. 
going  to  be  satisfied  not  . 
matter  back  to  the  people 
election,  unless  this  commit 
does  its  job  in  a  fair  way. 

This  committee  has  not  . 
are  trying  to  get  the  Senate 
the  committee  has  refused, 
vote,  to  do.  There  is  no  excusi 
count   these   10    precmcts 
whether  the  tally  is  correct, 
matter  in  issue  No.  1.  Yet  th< 
of  course,  is  going  to  refuse 
argue  on  a  technicality, 
the  Senate  should  not  do  . 

That  is  not  fairness;  that 
jectivity.  That  is  not  finding 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
vember  5  in  trjlng  to  elect  a 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  simi|y 
to  the  minority  whip?  He  is 
misrepresenting  the  situatioi 
says  the  chairman  is  trying 
a  technicality.  The  chairman 
stand  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  .... 
yer  Investigated  each  one  of 
cincts,  and  he  first  waived  all .. 
He  said,  "I  want  to  check  the 
further."  And  he  checked  the 
and  he  came  back  to  the  Ballot 
mission  and  said,  "I  waive 
protest  of  those  precincts.' 
what  he  said. 

There  are   10  precincts 
them  out.   He  did  everythin ; 
wanted  to  do  in  connection  ,  . 
before  the  ballot  law  commissi!  n 
gest  that  this  is  a  technicali|y 
his  lawyer  did  not  do 
do  something  is  completely 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  this 

in  the  court,  I  ask  the  chairma  i 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  kno^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Did  the  cou 
it  was  a  matter  for  the  Senate' 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  It  not 
raised  when  Mr.  Wyman 
Senate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  certainly 
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committee,  in    when  Mr.  Wyman's  attorney 

woi  lid  look  at    Senate.  Every  issue  tmder  the 

were  made    raised  when  Mr.  Wyman's 

The    to  the  Senate.  Whether  he 
I  offered    through  all  those  issues  before 
supported    law  commission  and  resolved 
that  we    satisfaction  or  not,  I  do  not , 
pjhirelaw,     not  think  of  a  single  issue 
case  law,     raise  before  the  committee 

filed  at  any        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 

mind  the  Senate  that  the  time 

starts  at  12:15.  I  hope  the ^ 

•  both  sides  will  keep  that  fact  ir 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presiden 
just  one  item  that  remains  ra  . 
zling  to  me.  Yesterday  we  speJt 
deal  of  time  talking  about  th( 
machines  that  had  apparently 
tioncd,  or  where  tliere  was  an 
crcpancy  in  the  counts  on  „ 
counters  and  the  efforts  that 
made  to  check.  The  chalrmafc 
committee,   in   colloquy  yestei  c 
again  in  "Ihe  debate  this  morni:  i 
to  the  fact  that  the  backs  of  the 

were    opened    in    some    , 

looked  ^t.  and  he  has  presented 
of  the  back  of  that  machine 

I   think   the   Senator   from 
knows  that  there  is  a  door  on 
of  the  machine  and  inside  of 
of  the  machine,  there  is  also  a 
covers  the  mechanism.  One  „„ 
the  counters  when  the  door  1 
but  one  cannot  look  at  the  „., 
until  that  protective  steel  plate 
off.  The  evidence  that  the  Sen 
Nevada  has  presented  to  us  in 

opening  the  back  of  the 

only  that  the  doors  were  opened 
the  counters  could  be  looked 
does  not  indicate,  and  there 
dence.  that  the  protective  steel  _.. 
ever  removed  from  any  machi4e 
mechanism  could  be  looked  at 
Mr.    CANNON.    If    the 

yield,  he  is  making  a 

record  discloses  that  the 

eral  ordered  the  back  taken  off 
chines,  as  requested  by  the  pa 
tlie  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  that  doei 
scure  the  fact  that  on  the  __ 
machine,  the  doors  were  openec 
counters  were  exposed,  but  the  j 
plate  was  never  taken  off  so  tht 
nism  could  be  examined,  not  evei 
cases  where  there  is  an  unexpla 
ference  in   the   count  on  the    , 
counters.  I  think  It  is  mlsleadl4g 
dicate  that  the  backs  of  the 
were  opened  and  the  mccha 
examined,  when  the  facts  are 
opposite  to  that  contention. 

The  doors  were  opened.  Th( 
graph  that  has  been  presented 
evidence  would  indicate  that 

were  opened,  but  the  ^ 

proves  that  that  plate  that  _ 
mechanism  was  still  in  place 
not  removed.  I  think  It  does  no 
t  not  say     the  question  about  the  examliL 
those  machines  to  Indicate  thai 
torney  general  had  ordered 
a  matter     backs  be  opened,  when.  Indeed 
to  the    were  opened.  They  were  opened 
machines  and.  aa  a  matter  of  . 
i-as  raised    photo!;'raph  which  Is  Indicated 
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of  machine  No.  1626,  a  machine  which 
was  not  even  in  question  in  the  12  that 
wei-e  listed  as  having  the  sigrdflcant  bal- 
lot function.  So  the  photograph  itself 
does  not  purport  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
11  machines.  I  think  that  at  some  stage, 
it  probably  was  con-ect  that  the  backs 
oi  those  machines,  under  the  order  of 
tne  attorney  general,  liad  been  opened 
to  look  at  the  dials,  but  not  to  examine 
the  mechanical  linkages  or  to  deteiinine. 
if  possible,  what  the  mechanical  mal- 
function within  those  12  machines  may 
have  been. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
he  is  absolutely  dead  wrong,  and  if  he 
would  check  the  record,  he  would  find 
that  out,  that  the  attorney  general  or- 
dered the  backs  taken  off  of  the  ma- 
chines, that  they  were  taken  off  of  the 
ones  requested  by  the  party;  1626  was  not 
in  those  12  machines.  But  the  backs  were 
taken  off  of  those  12  machines  as  directed 
by  the  attorney  general. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  r>9T 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  suspend. 

The  hour  of  12:15  having  arrived  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
No.  597. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  tlie  Senator  from 
Alaska  allow  me  about  30  seconds  to 
respond? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  not  correct,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  allow  that  statement  to  go  un- 
cliallenged,  so  far  as  the  record  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  record  that  the  pro- 
tective plate  was  removed  from  those  12 
machines  and  the  mechanical  linkage 
checked  for  the  possibility  of  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  breakdown  of  mechan- 
ical function. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  set  up  an  independent  group, 
one  member  to  be  chosen  by  Mr.  Dm-kin, 
one  member  to  be  chosen  by  Mr.  Wyman, 
those  two  to  choose  the  third,  and  all 
three  to  be  members  of  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association,  to  conduct  a  re- 
count of  all  the  ballots  and  certify  to  the 
Senate  the  outcome  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election. 

This  type  of  action  was  called  for  by 
the  Ripon  Society,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
Republican  organizations  for  which  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect.  It  is  a  group, 
an  independent  group,  of  yoimg  people 
who  do  participate  in  our  party  activities 
but  remain  very,  very  independent.  They 
have  called  upon  the  Senate  to  appoint  a 
special  panel  of  impartial  Judges  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  full  Senate  on 
the  contested  New  Hampshire  election. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  their  re- 
lease dated  June  17,  1975,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
to  show  their  Justification  for  taking  this 
position. 

The  FRSSIDINO  OPFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered , 

(See  exhibit  1.^ 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Failing  this  procedure, 
the  Ripon  Society  requests  that  the  mat- 
ter be  sent  back  to  New  Hampshire  for  a 
new  election. 

The  Trenton,  N.J.,  Evening  Times  has 
a  comment  concerning  this  approach.  It, 
too,  states  that  a  neutral  panel  of  ex- 
perts should  be  able  to  resolve  such  dis- 
putes without  requiring  the  personal 
clerical  .services  of  U.S.  Senators.  I  ask 
that  their  editorial,  entitled  "The  Long 
Vote  Count,"  of  June  11,  1975,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  after  the  previous  article 
I  referred  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  these,  and  maybe  I  can  make 
just  one  unanimous  consent  request  for 
all  four  of  the  items  that  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  "Rie  Baltimore  Sun  has 
stated  m  an  editorial  dated  Jime  9,  1975. 
in  part,  as  follows: 

To  the  second  question— can  the  Senate 
confidently  determine  who  won  the  elec- 
tion?— only  this  week's  debate  can  provide 
an  answer.  The  Rules  Committee  did  a  good 
Job.  though  it  might  have  dons  better  by 
seeking  the  assistance  of  Impartial  arbitra- 
tors. 

That  is  what  I  seek. 

<See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  Uie  Washington 
Post,  in  their  editorial  of  June  10,  1965, 
they  say,  in  part: 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  ought  to  set 
a  firm  time  limit  for  such  further  inquiries 
and  de.signate  a  neutral  panel  to  add  up  the 
final  count  with  a  mii\lmal  controversy  and 
delay. 

<See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Now  that  again  is  my 
pomt.  My  friend  from  Nevada,  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  say  that 
we  are  ti-ying  to  delay.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  recount  by  an  impartial  panel  such 
as  this  ought  to  be  able  to  complete  its 
work  within  a  week. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  have  counted  al- 
most as  many  ballots  in  much  less  time 
than  that,  and  they  could  report  to  the 
Senate  and  take  us  out  of  the  position  of 
deciding  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  4  to  4  on  aU  of  these  eight 
issues.  It  could  take  us  out  of  the 
partisan  considerations  that  are  here. 

Let  us  spend  the  time  between  now 
and  the  recess  that  is  scheduled  for  the 
deliberation  on  the  very  important  is- 
sues pertaining  to  the  conditions 
throughout  the  country  and  the  work  of 
the  Senate  that  is  Important  to  every 
Senator  and  to  every  State,  and  we 
could  have  their  report  back,  and  the 
resolution  that  would  be  before  us  at 
that  time  would  be  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  report  of  the  arbitrators. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada that  I  think  every  Senator  would 
have  to  think  twice  before  deciding  to 
take  on  a  report  from  an  Impartial 
group  such  as  this  which  had  recoimted 
all  of  the  ballots  and  certified  to  the 
Senate  in  its  opinion  who  was  the  Sen- 
ator-elect from  New  Hampshire. 


But  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  procedure 
I  have  suggested  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen is  we  are  going  to  be  around  a  long, 
long  time,  and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  that  is  the  case. 

I  am  particularly  cognizant  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  majority  leader  in 
terms  of  my  no.se  getting  a  little  scarred 
in  a  dispute  such  as  this,  and  the  re- 
marks of  others  about  who  is  going  to  get 
a  led  face. 

I  think  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  going 
to  get  a  red  face  over  this.  We  already 
know  the  people  of  this  coimtry  think 
that  Congress  is  in  disrepute,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why,  in  carrying  out 
the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
be  the  Judge  of  the  election  of  Its  Mem- 
bei^,  who  should  become  advocates, 
jurors,  and  actual  participants  by  de- 
ciding how  a  masked  ballot  should  be 
voted. 

I  am  not  judging  whether  the  vote 
that  was  made  by  the  New  Hampshire 
electorate,  as  interpreted  by  their  high- 
est, authority,  is  coirect  or  incorrect.  I 
am  sutH>osed  to  decide  how  it  should  be 
voted  because  I  do  not  even  know,  as  I 
look  at  these  27  ballots,  how  they  were 
voted. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  seek  an  inde- 
pendent group.  Again,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  purpose  to  change 
this  amendment  in  any  way  if  it  would 
acc(Hnmodate  the  feelings  of  any  Senator 
concerning  the  pi-ocedural  aspects  of  the 
amendment.  The  point  is  I  seek  to  have 
an  impartial  group  count  all  the  ballots 
and  tell  us,  report  to  us  and  to  the  cotm- 
try,  who  won  the  election.  I  think  that  is 
as  fair  as  it  could  possibly  be  and  what 
shotild  have  been  done  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Exhibit  1 

IRelea.-.e  from   the  Ripon  Societv,  June   17, 

19751 

Ripon  Urgps  Impabtial  P.anu.  in  New 

Hampshire   Election  Figut 

The  Ripon  Society,  a  national  progressive 
Republican  research  and  policy  organization, 
has  called  on  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  special 
panel  of  impartial  Judges  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  Senate  on  the  con- 
tested New  Hampshire  Senate  election.  Fail- 
ing adoption  of  this  procedure,  Ripon  favors 
a  new  election. 

In  a  statement  released  today,  the  orga- 
nization urges  Congress  to  reform  the  way 
m  which  contested  elections  wUl  be  det-ided 
in  the  future. 

Citing  the  "indecisive  and  partisan"  man- 
ner In  which  the  Senate  has  addressed  thi$ 
slttiatlon.  Ripon  states  that  many  questions 
remain  unanswered  regarding  the  objectivity 
of  the  investigation. 

Ripon  suggests  the  selection  of  impartial 
arbiters,  composed  of  individuals  such  as  law- 
school  deans  and  retired  Judges,  agreeable  to 
both  Bides  to  examine  the  problem  and  oST^r 
recommendations. 

Cautioning  against  the  precedents  a  new 
election  may  set,  the  Ripon  Society  observes 
that  this  alternative  may  have  to  be  adopted 
since  the  Senate  has  "aU  but  forecloeed  the 
possibility  of  a  fair  and  impartial  decision' 
in  this  controversy. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONTESTED  NEW  BAMP- 
SHIU  SENATE  ELECTION  BT  THE  SIPON 
SOCIETT 

In  view  of  the  Indecisive  and  partisan 
manner  In  which  the  Senate  continues  to 
consider  the  contested  Senatorial  election  In 
New  Hampshire,  the  Ripou  Society  believes 
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tluit  a  neutral  panel  of  respected  and  impar* 
tlal  outsiders  should  be  enllated  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  how  this  matter  should 
be  reBolred.  Otherwise,  Rlpon  favors  allowing 
New  Hampshire  citizens  to  recast  their  bal- 
lots In  a  new  election. 

Dunng  the  period  following  the  November 
election  until  early  this  year,  calls  for  a  new 
election  were  premature.  It  seemed  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Senate  would  be  able 
to  declare  a  winner  quickly  and  fairly.  This. 
however,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  matter 
l'..i£  dragijed  on  for  months,  continues  to 
consume  the  Senate's  valuable  time  and  has 
only  served  to  demonstrate,  regrettably,  that. 
partLsanship  Intrudes  where  impartiality 
should  prevail.  Apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
argumente  and  posiii->us  advanced  on  behaU 
of  Mr.  Durkln  and  Mr.  Wyman,  the  handling 
of  this  matter  has  raised  any  number  of 
%'alld  questions  regarding  the  objectivity  of 
the  Investigation.  ThU  includes  discrepancies 
in  votes  totaled  versus  ballots  issued.  Irregu- 
larities In  the  issuance  of  absentee  ballots, 
evidence  of  recording  errors  in  the  counting 
of  ballots  from  certain  precincts,  questlou<i 
of  departure  from  state  law,  possible  mal- 
functioning voting  machines,  Insufflclent 
committee  staff  action  In  carrying  out  the 
investigation  and  InconElstencies  in  treating 
equally  slrailar  requests  from  each  side.  These 
questions  have  not  been  satlsfactorUy  ad- 
dressed, and,  under  current  procedures.  It  l.s 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  expected. 

Any  further  delay  In  this  matter  is  unfair 
to  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  unless  It 
offers  a  reasonable  prospect  for  objectively 
resolving  the  issue.  To  this  end,  Rlpon  urges 
that  the  Senate  secure  the  services  of  a  panel 
of  Impartial  arbiters — such  as  law  school 
denns  and  retired  Judges — agreeable  to  both 
the  majority  and  minority  for  the  purpose 
of  examimng  the  arguments  and  evidence 
and  then  making  a  recommendation  to  the 
full  Senate  on  how  this  should  be  settled. 
While  Its  decision  would  not  be  binding, 
hopefully  the  thoroughness  and  objectivity 
of  its  Investigation  would  argue  convincingly 
lor  acceptance. 

If  the  Senate  is  unwilling  to  adopt  this 
procedure  and  U  it  is  unwilling  to  recount 
all  the  ballots  cast  and  not  merely  those 
which  are  contested,  then  the  decision  as  to 
who  will  represent  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire In  the  United  States  Senate  should  be 
returned  to  the  people  of  that  state  to  decide 
for  themselves  in  a  new  election. 

The  recommendation  to  send  the  election 
back  to  New  Hampshire  Is  not  made  lightly 
or  without  concern  for  the  precedent  It  may 
suggest.  Close  elections — perhaps  never  as 
close  aa  this  one  appears  to  have  been — are 
bound  to  occur  in  the  future,  but  their  reso- 
lution cannot  always  lie  in  new  elections.  In 
this  particular  Instance,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate has  all  but  foreclosed  the  possibility  of 
a  fair  and  Impartial  decision. 

If  this  episode  argxies  persuasively  for  any- 
thing It  Is  that  Ck>ngTesB  should  act  this  year 
to  devise  a  better  method  for  deciding  ques- 
tions of  contested  elections  and  not  wait 
until  It  flnds  itself  In  the  middle  of  another 
such  dilemma. 

KxHiarr   2 
[Fr.jm  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Tlnus 
June  11,  1075] 
TBI  Long  Vote  Coumt 
Now  and  then  a  letter  comes  Into  this  of- 
fice from  up  New  Hampshlrs  way.  eomplaln- 
inq;  that  New  Jersey's  Senator  wnilams  and 
hi;s  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Bulw  Commit- 
tee are  qtendlng  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  deciding  the  Senate  election  held  last 
November  In  the  Granite  State.  Some  233,- 
000  Hampshlremen  voted,  and  they  atlU  have 
u(i  senator  to  show  for  doing  their  civic  duty. 
It  wa.s  about  as  close  an  election  as  you'll 


ever  find.  Democrat  John 
first  recount  by  10  votes; 
Wyman    won    the   second    by 
WlUlams  et  al  have  spent  hou^ 
pencil  marks  on  3,500  dispute 
a  situation  that  probably  won' ; 
often,  but   there   are  several 
learned  from  it: 

The  first  Is  that  voting  mac 
tr'onic  voting  by  punch  cardfi 
sort  of  wrangling  (Cumberlau 
parts  of  Hunterdon  County,  sil 
ballots,  please  note). 

The  second  1^  that  Ne.v  Jpi  « 
and  the  world  have  more  prcsi 
tu   occupy    Senator    Wllliam.s. 
CDnstltutionally  the  Judges  of 
tions  of  their  colleagues,  bnt  a 
of  experts  should  be  able  to  res(  1 
putes  witiiout  requiring  the 
.services  of  United  States  sen'at 

If  the  Rxiles  Committee 
decisive  conclusion  quickly,  th« 
lution  of  the  Impas.se  Is  to 
election.  New  Hampshire  has 
it?  .sffroiid  senator  too  long 
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ExHiBn  3 
I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
New  H.Mf  psHrr.E's  Other 
fcei.ste  debate  of  what  might 
Case  of  the  Missing  Senator  is 
start  at  last  this  week.  New 
vember  election  results  for  U.S 
so  close  that  the  Governor  first 
ocratlc  candidate  a  certificate, 
he  had  won  by  lO  votes,  then 
publican   candidate    a   certific 
that  he  had  won  by  t-.v-o  vot 
been  claiming  the  reat  .since 

The  Republican,  I.ouis  Wj-m 
Senate  to  let  New  Hampshire 
electian.  The  Democrat,  John 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  able  ta 
fact  that  the  Senate  ha.s  61 
bers  and  38  Republicans  may  haie 
each  contestant.  Politics  aside, 
tional  obligation  of  the  Senate 
tide  I.  Section  5  says.  "Eacli 
the  Judge  of  the  electioiis,  retu 
flcations  or  its  own  members  .  . 
So  the  Senate  has  no  choice 
decide  whom  the  people  of  Nev 
wanted  for  senator  on  Novi 
Whether  the  way  the  Senate  hai 
It  GO  far  has  been  a  proper  and 
procedure,  and  whether  the 
can  now  be  answered  with  anj 
are  different  questions. 

The  Senate  may  well  have  set 
precedent  by  not  seating  elthe 
thus  leaving  New  Hampshire  w 
senator.  The  governor  of  the 
believed  that  the  certificate  he 
Durkln  was  Invalid  and  that  thi 
to  Mr.  Wyman  was  valid.  The 
have  seated  Mr.  Wyman  wltho4t 
to  Mr.  Durkln  until  the  Senate 
Investigation. 

To  the  second  question — can 
confidently   determine  who   woi  l 
tlon? — only  this  week's  debate 
an  answer.  The  Rules  Committer 
Job,  thongh  It  might  have  don  s 
seeking    the   assistance   of 
trators.  Of  some  850  disputed 
are  still  In  dispute,  thanks  to  a 
that  allowed  senators  to  inspect 
the  candidates'  names  masked. 
be  that  when  the  masked  ballots 
the  result  will  produce  a  decision 
public  vUI  see  to  be  fair. 
But  U  the  will  of  New 
remains  the  least  bit  murky,  we 
a  new  election  to  a  court 
would  raise  grave  questions  abo4t 
ration  of  jwwers. 
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(Prom  The  Washington  Post, 
New  Hamfshibe:  The  Lokg, 
More  than  seven  months  after 

of  New  Hampshire  cast  their 

Senate^:,  the  Senate  is  still  tryin  ; 
who   won.   The   contest   is   so 
close — Democrat  John  Durkln   . 
State  recount  by  10  votes  out  of 
Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  won 
re-count   by    two   votes — that 
could  obviously  tvirn  on  any  of 
of  disputed  ballots  and  alleged 
in  iKirtions  of  the  count.  Dtu-ing 
of   work   and   wrangling,   the   £, 
Committee  did  reach  Judgments 
contested   ballots.   But   the  pane 
sioii?    have    not    been    added    uj 
nounced.  because  those  eight 
themselves  deadlocked  on  eight 
issues  and  27  individual  ballot: 
Senate  will  be  coming  to  grips 
problems  this  week. 

The  New  Hampshire  case  is  a 
of  the  Senate's  capacity  to  deal 
wisely  with   some   very   tough 
elections  law  and  policy.  To  start 
Hampshire  law  and  precedents 
to  mark  their  baUots  in  very 
cryptic  ways.  Thus  in  a  race  in 
vote   counts,   it   Is  often  extremely 
divine  how  seme  voters  v/anted 

TO  be  counted.  Moreover,  the 

dures  for  handling  absentee  ballo 
tallies  and  guarding  ballot  Ixixes 
ingly  casual  in  .some  respects.  Over 
these  difficulties,  the  Senate  reviei  r 
tarnished  by  partisanship,  a  fact<  r 
however  unseemly  and  regrettabl 
capable  to  some  degree  in  such  affa 
licans  £ue  charging,  with  increasing 
the  Senate's  Democratic  majority 
■steal"  the  election;  Democrats  rt 
the  Republicans  have  been  trying 
and  complicate  the  proceedings 
buttress  GOP  demands  that  a 
should  be  held. 

Aside   from    thf   partisan   calci 
viilved,  the  idea  of  a  new  election 
considerable    superficial    appeal. 
Coniinittee's  difficulties,  and  the  „ 
are  likely  to  develop  on  the  Senate 
pest   that    this   election   has   beco_. 
tlona'.ly  s.-arled  and  that  a  generall  r 
outcome  may  be  very  hard  to  reach 
the  i;reaieot  injections  of  good 
ovei-,   it  is   quite  arbitrary  and    . 
have  up  to  99  senators  squinting  at 
ballots  and  resolving  arcane  poin 
election  law. 

A  re-rtm  in  New  Hampshire 
be  the  Ideal  solution — If  a  true 
be  held.  But  it  Is  obviously  ..„^ 
the  same  people  who  voted  last  ... 
return  to  the  polls  and  vote  tixe 
again — but  this  time  to  mark 
plainly,  please.  That  can't  be 

election  would  be  Just  that:  a _. 

test  with  a  different  turnout  unde 
political    conditions.    That    Is 
remedy  that  has  traditionally 
to  in  this  country  only  when  a 
tion  has  been  proved  to  be  Invalid. 
Instance  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
not  yet  completed  the  review,   .._ 
thorlzed  by  the  Constitution  and 
edged  by  New  Hampshire  law. 
are  still  outstanding;  no  final 
made.  It  Is  still  possible  that, 
row  the  margin,  a  conclusive 
be  reached.  This  will  admittedly 
exercises  of  human  Judgment 
by  the  nattire  of  things,  be  imlformky 
sionate,  consistent  and  well-lufor  ned, 
such  Judgments,  with  their  Inbem  at 
billty  of  error,  are  an  Integral  pan 
vote-counting    process — and,    mon 
point,   they  are   obvlottsly  contem;  ilated 
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the  New  Hampshire  approach  with  its  empha- 
sis on  determining  the  voters'  Intent. 

This  does  not  mean  tbat  the  Senate  should 
dispose  of  this  case  in  an  alHTipt  or  per- 
emptory way.  In  the  interests  of  fairness, 
the  Senate  should  direct  the  Rules  Committee 
to  pursue  those  of  Mr.  Wyman 's  protests  that 
deal  with  allegedly  missing  ballots,  confusing 
tally  sheets  and  possible  malfunctioning  of 
■rtxsia  votmg  machines.  If  these  protests  are 
ii-substantial,  as  Mr.  Durkln  claims,  tliey  can 
'oc  settled  rapidly.  But  if  they  do  have  merit, 
f.ey  could  be  material  to  the  outcome  of  the 
I  ace — or  to  the  Senate's  ability  to  name  a 
Ainner  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  the  Senate 
ought  to  set  a  firm  time  limit  for  such  fur- 
ther inquiries  and  designate  a  neutral  panel 
to  add  up  the  final  count  with  minimal  con- 
iroverdy  and  delay.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, after  all,  have  lacked  one  Senator  since 
},inuary.  It  is  time  for  this  election  to  be 
resolved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

First,  may  I  say  that  the  dlsthiguished 
minority  whip  asked  the  question  earlier 
E.J  to  the  issue  No.  1,  the  10  precincts.  If 
that  was  not  raised  in  the  courts  and  the 
courts  said  tliat  was  a  matter  for  the 
Senate.  I  am  advised  by  staff  that  issue 
No.  1  was  not  raised  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire courts  at  any  time  nor  were  the 
issues  set  forth  in  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the 
resolution.  That  is  what  my  staff  advises 
me. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  proposal, 
v.pll.  in  the  first  place,  I  think  I  quite 
thoroughly  covered  the  aspect  of  going 
back  and  recounting  a  recount.  I  think 
lliat  this  should  not  be  done.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  the  Senate  has 
the  legal  authority  to  do  it  if  they  want 
lo  do  it.  But  this  is  an  invitation  for  fu- 
ture efforts,  if  there  is  a  close  electi<Hi 
for  the  Senate  to  go  back  and  recoimt 
a  recoimt  that  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  State,  in  the  particular  State, 
involved. 

I  think  the  issue  here  really  ought  to 
be  tlie  issue  of  tlie  Senate  to  determine 
en  the  contested  ballots  whether  the  cor- 
rect rulings  were  made,  and  by  examin- 
ing the  ballots  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
determine  tliat,  and  we  ought  not  to 
go,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  any  issues  that 
the  parties  were  satisfied  with  when  they 
appeared  before  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion, because  we  are  using  the  base  of  the 
ballot  law  commission  as  the  start,  with 
Mr.  Wyman  two  votes  ahead. 

So  when  the  parties  were  satisfied  be- 
fore the  ballot  law  commission  with  the 
issues  that  were  resolved  there  then, 
in  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  stop  at  that 
point.  But  we  could  make  a  determina- 
tion of  Issues  that  were  decided  by  the 
ballot  law  commission,  such  as  the  rul- 
ing on  particular  ballots,  and  see  maybe 
they  will  come  out  exactly  the  same  or 
they  Tvill  come  out  far  to  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Wyman.  We  do  not  know  that.  We 
do  not  know  that  and  we  would  not  know 
that  until  the  ballots  were  taken  out  of 
the  box  and  coimted. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  the  constl- 
ti>  tional  question,  the  committee  consid- 
Tcd  this  question  in  committee  as  to 
w  hether  we  ought  to,  whether  we  might, 
I  f^legate  this  to  an  Impartial  panel  to 
CXXI 1267— Part  15 


make  a  decision.  But  we  decided  that  If 
we  did  that  we  were  tbien  eonfranted — 
we  would  thai  be  eonfronted— with  the 
proposition  that  the  matters  would  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  we  would  still 
have  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  particular  panel  had  acted 
correctly,  in  our  judgment. 

We  cannot  delegate  the  constitutional 
responsibility  tliat  is  set  forth.  It  saars 
that  the  Senate  shaU.  It  does  not  say 
that  It  may,  Mr.  President,  it  says  that  it 
shall.  That  is  mandatory  language. 

So  after  considering  this  quite  thor- 
oughly on  a  suggestion  by  one  of  the 
committee  members  that  we  do  get  an 
impartial  panel  to  try  to  make  the  deci- 
sion on  the  3,500.  Mr.  President,  not  be- 
yond the  3,500,  because  the  conunittee 
voted  not  to  go  beyond  the  3,500,  but  we 
did  consider  the  independent  panel  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  use 
them  lu  connection  with  the  3,500,  and 
tire  committee  voted  tbat  down,  feeling 
that  this  would  be  an  attempted  delega- 
tion of  oui-  constitutional  authority  and, 
therefore,  we  did  not  see  fit  to  do  It. 

The  Question  was  raised,  there  was 
some  implication  earlier,  that  perhaps 
there  was  something  faulty  about  the 
recount  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that 
we  would  think  that  that  would  be  by  an 
Impartial  body,  but  the  secretary  of  state 
is  a  Republican. 

I  have  here  a  list  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd,  as 
follows: 
People  Employed  by  Secretary  of  State  at 

THE  RECOtTNT 

James  J.  Oullctte,  4  Thomas  Street,  Con- 
cord, N.H. 

Anthony  F.  Lomartlre,  16 'J  South  Spring 
Street,  Concord,  N  J.,  Republican. 

Kenneth  c.  Smltti.  Sr.,  Box  3,  Moulton- 
borough,  N  JI.,  Republican. 

Carl  E.  Famham,  13  Conaut  Drive,  Con- 
cord, N.H.,  RepubUcan. 

Eben  Byron  Bartlett,  Jr.,  Meetinghouse 
Hill  Road,  Brookline,  N.H. 

Earle  D.  Hardy,  Wagon  Wheel  Trail,  Mere- 
dith, NJI..  Republican. 

Elizabeth  Tozier,  10  Baker  Street,  Newton, 
NJI.,  Independent. 

Carole  Wile,  Highland  Street.  Newton. 
N.H.,  Republican. 

Carol  H.  Golden,  Route  7.  Box  266 
Hutchins  St..  Penacook,  N.H. 

Helen  Miller,  22  Shirley  Park,  Ooffstowni, 
N.H .  Democrat. 

Joyce  M.  Phelps,  12  Summer  Street,  Goffs- 
lown,  N.H.,  RepubUcan. 

Jeanne  B.  Qnlmby.  43  West  Street,  Con- 
cord, NJI.,  RepubUcan. 

Susan  French,  Pleasant  Street,  Irfereditb, 
N.H..  RepubUcan. 

Muriel  D.  Bailey.  64  Main  Street,  GofTa- 
town.  N.H.,  RepubUcan. 

Gabrlelle  Bourque.  106  South  Street,  Con- 
cord, N.H. 

Martin  R.  Haller.  RPD  1.  Penacook,  N.H.. 
Republican. 

Alfred  J.  Pearce,  RFD  2.  Laconla,  N.H. 

Robert  J.  JeweU.  2  Project  Street,  Oon- 
I  ord,  NJI..  Republican. 

Albert  Wakefield.  40  South  Mast  Road, 
Gollstown.  N.H.,  Republican. 

Agnes  Wakefield,  40  South  Mast  Boad, 
Ooffstown.  N.H.  Republican. 


WlUiam  M.  BaUey,  64  Main  Street,  Golfs- 
town,  N.H.,  RepubUcan. 

Arnold  B.  Perkins,  Box  125,  Ooffstowu, 
N.H.,  Republican. 

Gloria  Church,  P.O.  Box  36,  Exeter.  N.H., 
RepnbUean. 

Itary  M.  Healy,  30  Union  Street,  Concord, 
N.H.,  RepubUcan. 

James  PeliUo,  1  KnoU  Street.  Concord. 
N.H..  Republican. 

Jeffrey  A.  Meyers,  116  Stephana  Lane, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

John  M.  Bednar.  153  Ferry  Street,  Hudson, 
N.H..  Democrat. 

John  H.  Noble,  4  Grant  Street.  Concord, 
N.H.,  Republican. 

Malcolm  Richards.  39  Beacon  Street,  Con- 
cord. NJI.,  Republican. 

Clarence  E.  Bartlett.  Box  7.  OossvUle. 
N.H..  Republican. 

Ralph  Cutting,  6  Roosevelt  Avenue.  Con- 
cord, N.H..  Republican. 

Joseph  Musumeci,  248  East  Side  Drive 
Concord.  N.H..  Republican. 

William  E.  Sanborn,  Deerfleld.  NJI..  Re- 
publican. 

XalilED  FICly-KES  I  OR  ATTOKKXT  CEMERAL 

George  Lanigan.  76  Allison  Street,  Con- 
cord. NJ{.,  Independent. 

John  Taylor,  86  North  Siaie  Street.  Con- 
cord, NJI.,  Republican. 

John  Fraaer.  82  Esees  Street,  Concord, 
N.H.,  Republican, 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  lii,t  is  of  the  people 
employed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
conduct  the  recount  and,  where  it  is 
known,  their  party  affiliation  Is  indi- 
cated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  secretary  of 
state  is  a  Republican,  so  I  understand, 
and  on  this  list  of  the  people  who  worked 
and  conducted  the  recount,  there  are 
two  Democrats 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  are  two  Inde- 
pendents. There  are  six  with  no  indica- 
tion as  to  what  tlieir  party  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them,  his 
address  Is  not  even  in  New  Hampshire, 
so  I  would  assume  lie  would  be  prob- 
ably objective  on  it  But,  there  are  26 
Romblicans.  I  think,  considering  New 
Hampshire,  that  is  probably  a  fair  rep- 
resentation. 

There  are  6  with  no  indication  as  to 
what  the  political  party  Is.  2  Demo- 
crats, 2  Independents,  and  26  Repub- 
licans. 

Those  were  the  people  employed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  conduct  the 
recount. 

Mr.  President,  I  rescnre  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  2  minutes  remaln- 
mg. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  right,  I  will  take 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  Senator  Indicates  that  issues  1,  2. 
and  3  were  not  before  the  court,  were  not 
raised  bef  (h%  it.  As  I  understand  it.  they 
were  raised  by  the  ballot  law  eommis- 
skm,  or  reserved  to  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission, vith  the  understancBng  that 
they  would  be  presented  tn  court,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
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ruled  they  cannot.  In  connection  with 
the  Senate  election,  although  they  could 
be  raised  In  connection  with  any  other 
ejection. 

I  read  at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment yesterday  the  statement  of  Mr. 
PiM)w,  the  ballot  law  chairman,  of  the 
reasons  why  they  did  not  go  into  these 
matters,  because  they  felt  that  they 
vrould  be  taken  up  in  court,  and  now 
they  have  not  been. 

But  again,  let  me  summarize  as  .suc- 
cinctly as  I  can.  we  can  follow  this  pro- 
•  endure,  we  can  submit  these  to  an  inde- 
pendent panel  and  have  that  panel  re- 
port back  to  us,  we  will  still  be  exercising 
our  constitutional  duty  of  being  the 
judge  of  the  election.  We  will  no  longer 
be  participants,  advocates  and  jurors,  but 
we  will  be  Judges. 

Beyond  that,  we  would  meet  tlie  ob- 
jectives of  the  majority  leader  because 
it  would  be  done  much  quicker  than  it  is 
going  to  be  done  the  way  we  are  going 
now  of  debate  that  is  taking  almost  a 
day  on  each  single  issue,  eight  of  tliem. 
and  then  we  are  going  to  review  27 
masked  ballots,  not  knowing  how  they 
were  ruled  upon — do  we  know  how  they 
were  ruled  upon? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor again,  this  is  another  of  his  miscon- 
ceptions, that  tliere  are  not  27  masked 
b^ots  here  to  be  ruled  on.  There  are 
three  masked  ballots  to  be  ruled  on. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  right,  three.  I  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  statement. 

It  is  my  understanding  we  were  not  to 
be  told  how  they  were  ruled  upon  by  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Nor  did  we  know  in  the 
900-odd  how  they  were  ruled  on  by  the 
Ballot  Law  Comnil.sslon.  but  they  were 
not  masked. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  how  are  we  the 
judge  of  the  election?  We  are  becoming 
the  ballot  law  commission,  not  the  judge 
of  whether  they  did  it  correctly. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  15 
minuties. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  an  additional  2  mhiutes  if  he 
wants  it.  I  guess  he  does  not. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mf.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Cole  of 
my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  all  votes  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESZDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  itls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorom. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  ndl. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  thank  the 
yielding. 

I  did  not  hear  all  of  th( 
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but  I  did  hear  again  the 
somehow  or  other  tlie 
not  take  jurisdiction  of 
matters,  even  though  the;, 
vei*y  important. 

Whether  this  has  been 
attention  of  the  Senate  or 
know,  but  let  me  read  from  , 
of  the  Statutes  of  New  Hampsjii 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  tl 
Intent  to  provide  no  appeal  linger 
tlou  in  the  cases  of  contested 
the  offices  of  United  States 
sentative  in  congress,  state  sen 
resentatlve  to  the  general  courl 
the  constitutional  provisions 
houses  of  congress  and  both 
general  court  exclusive  Jurlsd., 
elections  and  qualiflcatlons  of 
tlve  members. 
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This  is  the  reason  that  the 
shire  court  did  not  take  jur_. 
some  of  the  matters  Mr.  Wyi 
a.sking  the  Senate  to  look  at 

The  legislature  in  New 

its  statutes  and  the  courts  of 

shire  defeiTed  to  the  U.S 

that  the.';e  are  matters  that 
erly  raised  before  the  U.S 

Now,  we  get  to  the  U.S 
are  faced  with  all  kinds  of 
technical  arguments  that  tl- 
right  has  been  waived.  Balone 

Senate  has  exclusive 

at  all  the  questions  and  to  tr; 
how  the  people  of  New ^_.. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Wj-ma  i 
asked  for  a  new  election,  or  n( 
Senate,  if  it  wished  to  resolve 
ter  in  this  way,  could  declare 
cant  and  send  it  back  for  a 

Whether  Mr.  Wyman  had 
for  a  recount  of  all  the  ballots 
United  States,  if  it  believed 
right  way  to  do  it,  could  go  „... 
that  we  want  a  recount  of  all 
of  the  State. 

There  is  no  legal,  technical 
cannot  do  that.  It  is  just  that 
want  to  do  that,  apparently. 

So  I  am  not  at  all  impressed 
legalistic  arguments. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me 
we  are  faced  with  this  khid 
and  resistance,  trying  to  insiit 
technicalities  and  arguments 
in  the  committee,  when  we 
matter  of  deciding  a  legal 
the  committee  tied,  all  of  a 
were  not  acting  as  a  court 
least  in  the  eyes  of  some. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator's  2  minutes  have  expired 

The  Senator  has  an 
utes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate 
cause  my  argument,  of 
chairman  knows,  is  directed 

He  maintained  that  all  of 
the  Senate  had  plenary  power 
ate  did  not  have  to  go  by 
any  more. 
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It  seemed  quite  obvious  to  . 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  if  _ 
an  issue  that  involved  the  lav 
Hampshire  by  an  appellate  _ 
speak,  that  the  tie  would  resul 
ing  the  ruling  of  the  New 
thorities  in  place. 

Oh,  no.  The  chairman  thei 
'No,  we  do  not  do  that.  The  . 
power  and  we  can  do  anything 

Now  when  we  get  in  here  an< 
recount  the  whole  election,  "No 
not  do  that  because  somewhere , 
line  v.e  are  precluded  because 
happened  before." 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
ways.   Fi-ankly,  while  I  think 
great  merit,  and  it  is  perfects 
standable,  to  bring  the  proceduifil 
rences  to  the  attention  of  the 
do  not  think  it  is  any  excuse  or 
son  for  the  Senate  not  to  do 
tliink  is  right  and  necessaiy 
and  find  out  who  won  that 
November  5,  and  not  on  the 
legal  technicalities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesiden ; 
may  say  to  my  distinguished 
that  no  one  has  suggested  that 
ate  does  not  have  the  legal 
do  anything  they  want  in 
with  this  matter.  There  is  no 
but  what  we  have  the  legal 

I  do  say  that  we  would  be 

constitutional  responsibility  if 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
ator  from  Alaska. 

With  respect  to  the  decisions 
lower  body,  of  the  ballot  law 
sion,  this  would  absolutely  be 
less  if   the  Senate  were  to 

simply  because  the  Rules 

The  issue  here  is  the  Senate, 
Rules  Committee.  The  Senate  is 
which  has  to  make  these 
sions,  not  the  committee.  We  . 
thority  other  than  to  make  a 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  will  i.. 
determination.  We  have  ah-eady 
we  have  seen  us  go  beyond 
were  supposedly  settled  by   . 
Committee,  but  they  have  been 
amendments  here.  We  have 
them. 

This  amendment  which  is 
Senate  now  is  one  that  the 
mittee  settled  by  a  majority 
Senator  is  suggesting  that 
Rules  Committee  could  not  i 
4  to  4  tie,  it  ought  to  go  back 
sion  by  the  ballot  law  comm~_ 
use  that  as  the  best  judgment 
matter. 

I  simply  say  to  my  colleague 
simply  would  be  a  complete 
our    constitutional    responsibi^y 
Senate  has  authority  to  do 
sees  fit  to  do  in  this  instance,  _ 
to  bring  a  conclusion  to  these 
some  point  in  time.  We  are  «_, 
with  a  situation  here,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  on  issue  No.  1.  wl 
10  precincts.  Mr.  Brown,  the 

Mr.  Wyman,  investigated „  __ 

he  thought  he  had  to  Investlgab 
nection  with  those  precincts.  As 
man's  attorney  he  was  satlsQed 

He  first  waived  any  further 
ation  of  six  of  them  after  he 
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fied  himself  as  to  what  took  place.  Then 
when  he  examined  the  others  he  came 
back  and  said,  "I  am  satisfied  with  the 
rest  of  them." 

Chairman  Snow,  the  Republican 
chairman  of  the  Ballot  Law  Conunlssion, 
lestated  that  to  make  absolutely  certain. 
That  is  the  way  the  situation  Ues. 

How  many  times  will  he  raise  this 
question?  Will  he  come  back  and  say. 
Gee,  whiz,  I  have  lost  by  a  few  votes  In 
the  recount  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  it  is  quite  close  here  now.  Maybe  I 
better  go  back  in  and  see  if  I  can  find 
something  else." 

This  is  the  same  situation  we  are  con- 
fronted with  on  the  Michaud  and  Mc- 
Can-en  case,  where  they  went  out  and 
went  over  the  State  to  try  to  find  some- 
thing wrong,  something  that  had  taken 
place,  so  they  could  bring  this  election 
into  question  and  bring  it  back  here; 
going  and  seeing  these  old  people  and 
saying,  "Are  you  sure  you  cast  the  ballot 
this  way?"  Or  "Will  you  sign  an  affidavit 
for  us?" 

There  is  an  affidavit  in  the  record 
drawn  by  Mr.  Brown,  or  one  of  his  rep- 
resentatives, which  a  lady  signed. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  It  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  our  power 
to  authorize  some  other  panel  to  make 
the  decisions  for  us.  That  is  not  what  the 
Constitution  says.  Furthermore,  the 
complete  recount  has  already  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  committee 
and  it  has  been  voted  down  by  the 
committee. 

As  Ml*.  Rudman  said,  nobody  com- 
plained about  those  180,000-odd  ballots. 
So  we  have  no  necessity  for  a  recount 
beyond  the  3,500  ballots  which  the  com- 
mittee has  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 
li  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlakd),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Monxoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mir.  Bttrdick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 
It  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belluon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwa- 
ter)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FniD)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bmi- 
DicK) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Somtor 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  34, 
nay.s  49,  as  follows: 
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Morgan 
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So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (No.  587) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  while  I  make  a  motion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  l,  strike  out  all  of  lines  7  through 
12,  aod  Uuert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  resclutlon,  the  Senate  seat  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  term  com- 
mencing January  3,  1975,  is  hereby  declared 
vacant  effective  July  1.  1975,  unless,  prior  to 
such  date,  the  Senate  shall  have  seated  either 
Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr.  Wjrman." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  members  of  my 
staff.  Mr.  Rom  Parker  and  Dr.  James 
Lucler.  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  of  tins 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  94th 
Congress  is  rapidly  becoming  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  Nation.  As  the  cartoon 
by  Mr.  NacNelly  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  suggested  this 
morning,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  decided  that  this  Congress  has  no 
jaws  and  no  bite.  We  have  no  one  but 
ourselves  to  blame.  We  cannot  seem  to 
get  on  with  the  real  business  of  legislat- 
ing. While  the  problems  of  energy,  ex- 
cessive spending,  and  Inflation  continue 
unabated,  we  are  unable  to  come  to  grips 
with  any  of  them.  Iiistead  we  sit  here 
day  after  tic :,  trying  to  decide  an  issue 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  con- 
tend, and  lightly  so,  in  my  view,  i«: 
theirs,  and  theirs  alone,  to  decide. 

What  are  we  doing  here?  We  have  99 
U.S.  Senators  trying  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  recount  in  the  Somers- 
worth  Ward  1,  Clarement  Ward  2,  Con- 
cord Ward  1,  and  so  forth.  This  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolhia  freely  admits 
that  he  has  no  Idea  where  Somersworth 
Ward  \s.  with  all  due  respect  to  the  dis- 
tmgushed  citizens  of  New  Hampshire.  If 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  might 
be  permitted  a  brief  speculation,  he 
wonders  how  many  other  Members  of 
this  august  body  have  any  idea  where 
Somesworth  Ward  1  is.  And  yet,  we  are 
supposed  to  be  debating  such  issues  with 
all  of  our  combined  sagacity  and  solo- 
monlc  wisdom. 

Furthermore,  this  is  just  the  begin- 
ning, Mr.  President.  As  we  get  further 
and  further  into  matters  which  are 
themselves  picayune  but  whose  resolu- 
tion may  have  great  consequences  for 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire — and  for 
the  Integrity  of  the  Congress— we  will 
find  cursives  drawn  more  and  more  Into 
partisan  debate.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but 
I  already  perceive  Increasing  rancor  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  even 
personal  hostility,  as  the  overriding  issae 
turns  more  and  more  upon  trivialities, 
some  of  which  are  incapable  of  objective 
resolution  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  chart  I  have  prepared  lay- 
ing out  the  issues  surrounding  the  27  dis- 
puted ballots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Wyman  position 


Voter  marked  an  X 
for  Durkin  and  wrote 
In  name  of  Victor  Oe 
Schuytuer. 

Voter  marked  an  X 
in  the  Wymau  square, 
and  a  slash  mark  iii  tho 
Chimcnto  s<iuare. 


Voter  marked  rtii  X 
iu  the  Wymau  square, 
and  an  incomplete  X  in 
the  Chimento  square. 

Voter  marked  ax\  X 
in  botlt  party  circle^:, 
and  an  X  in  the  Diirkiu 
sqnart^. 


Votvr  maikt-**  X'.s  in 
squares  of  otlier  caudi* 
dates,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  but 
none  for  U.S.  Senate. 
Below  and  the  right  of 
the  Republican  circle 
ia  a  large  double  XX. 

Voter  voted  by  slash 
mark.s  in  Democratic 
column  and  then  drew 
a  long  vertical  line 
through  all  ot  tUem. 

Voter  placed  rm  X  in 
candidates  »q;iare:<,  but 
in  Durkin  square  left 
a  disputed  marking. 

Voter  placed  a  mark- 
ing In  the  Republican 
circle,  an  X  in  tlie  box 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  has  put  the  matters 
together  on  a  single  chart,  so  that  the 
whole  range  of  difficulties  can  be  spread 
before  the  eye.  This  Is  a  complete  picture 
of  exactly  what  will  be  taken  up,  item  by 
item,  later  on,  if  we  continue  to  plunge 
into  this  morass. 

That  is  why  I  am  proposing  that  we 
stop  now,  right  at  this  first  substantive 
issue,  and  take  away  the  poisonous  cup 
that  we  seem  so  intent  upon  quaffing.  For, 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  issue  will 
not  be  settled  by  our  seating  either  Mr. 
Durkin  or  Mr.  Wyman  under  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances.  Whichever  one  we 
seat  would  carry  with  him  the  burden  of 
coping  with  the  partisan  rancor  that  is 
already  deeply  sown  in  this  Congress. 
And  this  Congress,  itself,  will  be  deeply 
spUt  as  a  result,  not  just  on  this  issue,  but 
also  on  the  many  issues  of  major  im- 
portance that  are  being  shunted  aside. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  tliis 
amendment  is  almost  identical,  in  effect, 
to  the  amendment  offered  the  other  day 
by  the  distinguished  .Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen),  with  one  exception: 
Under  my  amendment,  the  seat  for  New 
Hampshire  would  be  declared  vacant  ef- 
fective July  1,  instead  of  August  1.  Al- 
though I  supported  my  colleague's 
amendment,  I  think  it  may  have  allowed 
too  much  time  for  debate  upon  an  issue 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  want 
to  resolve  themselves,  and  which  they  are 
prepared  to  resolve  promptly  and  fairly, 
and  presumably  to.  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody  within  the  parameters  of  the 
way  a  political  election  is  conducted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  the  Senator  stated,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  on  Tuesday,  did  offer  an 
amendment  which  sought  to  declare  a 
vacancy  in  this  office,  effective  August  1 
unless  prior  to  that  time  the  Senate  had 
seated  either  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr.  Wyman. 
He  made  that  suggestion  by  way  of 
amendment,  recognizing  the  Senate's 
duty  and  responsibility  to  act  in  this 
matter,  but  feeling  that  a  deadUne  should 
be  set  for  the  consummation  of  that  ac- 
tion and  feeling  that  August  1  would  pro- 
vide 6  weeks  in  which  the  Senate  could 
consider  its  continuous  deliberations  on 
the  matter,  but  feeling  that  6  weeks 
added  to  the  some  5  months  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  had  the  matter 
under  consideration  would  be  adequate. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  does  not  feel  that 
10  days  is  adequate  time  for  the  Senate 
to  complete  its  dehberations;  and,  much 
as  he  would  like  to  support  his  colleague's 
amendment,  he  wonders  whether  the 
Senator  does  not  feel  that  this  is  cutting 
It  a  little  fine,  to  make  the  deadline 
July  1. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  very  important  point,  for  which  I  thank 
him.  I  intend  to  address  myself  to  that 
very  point  a  little  later  in  my  state- 
ment. 


Mr.  President,  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  apparently  fail  to  re- 
alize that  every  day  we  are  in  session,  we 
are  spending  the  taxpayers'  money;  and 
when  we  accomplish  nothing,  we  are 
spending  that  money  for  nothing.  I 
checked  the  figures  this  morning.  If  we 
eliminate  the  costs  of  the  committee 
staffs,  committee  investigations,  and  per- 
sonal staffs,  it  costs  the  taxpayers  $289,- 
055  for  each  of  the  190  days  we  are  in 
session  in  a  fiscal  year.  So  if  we  waste 
another  30  days  on  this  issue,  we  will 
have  spent  $8,671,650  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  in  resolving  an  issue  that  we  can 
resolve  by  the  end  of  Jime,  if  we  will  but 
do  it.  If  we  cannot  resolve  it  by  the  end 
of  June,  we  should  turn  the  issue  over  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  and  let 
them  have  another  election,  which  they 
obviously  desire. 

Indeed,  everything  I  have  read  indi- 
cates that  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
are  ready  to  assume  this  responsibility, 
by  a  margin  of  9  to  1. 

In  response  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  this  Senator 
is  perfectly  willing  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  18  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  if  necessary,  between  now  and  June 
30,  if  that  is  essential  to  solving  this 
problem,  or  at  least  resolving  it.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  think  that  will  be  necessary. 
Moreover,  I  will  make  another  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  said  that  the  majority 
is  concerned  that  an  outcome  in  which 
a  Member  of  the  minority  party  is  seated 
will  have  a  negative  impact  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  committee  assignments  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  party.  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  Member  of  this 
body  would  allow  such  extraneous  con- 
siderations to  affect  his  judgment  on  this 
issue.  Nevertheless,  I  make  this  proposal: 
If  Mr.  Wyman  is  seated — either  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  by  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  in  another  election — and  if  it 
has  a  negative  impact  upon  the  commit- 
tee assignments  of  the  majority  party  in 
the  Senate,  I  will  surrender  my  assign- 
ments to  two  major  committees,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Banking 
Committee,  to  help  solve  the  committee 
problem,  if  that  is  the  only  roadblock  to 
achieving  an  equitable  judgment  on  this 
matter.  It  should  never  be  whispered 
abroad  in  the  land  that  considerations 
of  power  blocked  an  equitable  resolution 
on  this  matter. 

I,  therefore,  make  a  final  plea:  Let  us 
back  off  from  this  mare's  nest  before  we 
plunge  in  beyond  our  depth.  My  amend- 
ment will  strike  the  language  before  us 
in  lines  7  through  12  and  substitute  the 
proposal  to  declare  the  seat  vacant  by 
July  1,  if  the  Senate  cannot  settle  it 
before  then.  I  further  annoimce  that  it 
is  my  intention,  if  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  lines  7  through 
12  carries,  to  offer  a  motion  to  table  on 
each  subsequent  division,  so  that  the  will 
of  the  Senate  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
prompt  procedural  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  not 
ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  atk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  the  Helms  amendment  only 
because  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  the 
substantive  issues  between  now  and  July 
1.  I  believe  the  election  should  be  re- 
turned to  New  Hampshire;  but  if  we  are 
to  examine  specific  issues  here,  we  will 
need  time  within  which  to  do  so. 

•  The  following  colloquy  occurred  dur- 
ing Mr.  Helms'  statement  on  his  amend- 
ment and  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  already  voted  on  this 
amendment,  the  only  difference  being 
that,  in  the  amendment  which  has  now 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Helms', 
the  date  on  which  the  New  Hampshire 
seat  would  be  declared  vacant  would  be 
as  of  July  1,  1975;  whereas,  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  offered,  I  believe,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
whicli  made  the  same  proposal.  caiTied 
a  different  date,  that  being  the  date  of 
August  1,  1975. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Allen.  We  are  being  asked  now  to 
vote  on  the  same  proposal  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  amendment  carries  a 
different  date,  which  is  1  month  earlier 
than  that  which  was  included  in  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Allen. 

The  proposal,  having  been  very  fully 
discussed,  therefore,  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion, I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  agree 
to  a  vote  on  his  amendment  by  1:30  p.m. 
today? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
by  saying  that  that  would  certainly  be 
adequate  time  for  me.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  precluding  the  rights 
of  any  other  Senator,  but  insofar  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned  I  will  not  object  to 
his  unanimous-consent  request  in  that 
regai-d. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  is  always  most  coopera- 
tive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms 
at  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  object 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  for  a  further  unan- 
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Imous-consent  request  under  the  same 
understanding  as  before? 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  long  as  it  does  not  at 
this  point  involve  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Senator 
has  my  assurance,  at  least.  It  does  not 
involve  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded 
onl.v  lo  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  his  assurance — 
which,  of  course,  is  as  far  as  he  can  go. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

one  way  to  insure  that  there  be  a  tabling 
motion  would  be  for  the  Senate  not  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal has  been  thoroughly  discussed — 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this  except 
the  date,  and  the  Senate  has  already 
made  its  decision  on  the  proposal — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Helhs  at  the 
hour  of  2  p jn.  today,  with  the.  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Cannon 
and  Mr.  Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  trying 
to  expedite  moving  on  these  matters,  and 
I  am  certain  that  is  absolutely  correct, 
when  it  comes  to  the  fact  that  the  ele- 
ments of  this  particular  resolution  have 
been  debated.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  would  probably  get  to  a  vote 
quicker  if  we  do  not  try  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous coi^ent  on  a  time  limitation  than  if 
we  do.     > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  we  can  get  it  to  a  vote  as  soon  as 
the  Senator  jrields.  if  I  can  gain  recogni- 
tion, or  Senator  Cannon  gains  recogni- 
tion, if  we  do  not  get  an  agreement,  or 
send  it  to  the  table.  But,  in  order  to  insure 
1  hour  of  thorough  discussion  of  a  pro- 
posal that  has  already  been  discussed 
thoroughly,  I  thought  if  we  could  get  a 
time  agreement  the  Senator  would  be 
assured,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
of  an  up-and-down  vote  on  his  proposal. 

I  am  sure  he  would  rather  have  an  up- 
and-down  vote  than  to  have  a  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  U  the  Senator  will  yield, 
that  is  all  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  interested  In.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ators to  express  themsdves  on  this 
amendment  after  such  few  as  are  present 
have  heard  what  I  said  In  the  remainder 
of  my  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  not  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent requesc  propounded  by 
the  distinguMied  assistant  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
observe  that  in  objecting  earlier  I  was 
merely  reflecting  that  there  are  other 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  time 
agreements,  that  I  am  trying  to  repre- 
ser.t.  and  who  will  at  least  have  to  be 
contacted.  They  are  not  in  the  Chamber. 


V;ry 


Pres:  Sent 


ISjrt 


and  it  may  well  be.  If  we  can 
those  Senators,  that  we  will 
get  an  agreement  akmg  the 
the  Senator  is  asking  for, 
vote  earlier. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  But  I  cannot 
the  present  time. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr 
ther  reserving  the  right  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
haps  the  Senator  from  Nevac 
ceeding  under  the  assumptio 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to 
issue  unless  there  is  a  time 
agreed  upon.  I  just  do  not 
necessarily  true,  particularly 
sue.  which  the  Senator  from 
Una  i-aises  in  his  amendmen 
fore,  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
is  heard. 

( This  concludes  the  coUoquj 
(?urred  during  the  delivery  of 
speech  and  which  by 
sent  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
Record  at  this  point. > 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pr 
unanimous  consent  that  then 
on  the  amendment  offered 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nort 
now  pending,  at  2: 15  p.m 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
reserving  the  right  to  object 
not  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  agree  to  vote 
cause  time  is  wasting.  This 
been  adequately  discas-sed, 
adequately   discussed.    I   w 
Senator  can  vote,  instead  of 
lj45.  We  will  save  a  half 


heck  with 

be  able  to 

lines  that 

maibe  even  to 


fur- 
object,  I  think 
and  per- 
are  pro- 
that  it  Is 
lebate  the 
limitation 
think  that  is 
jn  this  is- 
th  Caro- 
I,  there- 


Objection 

which  oc- 
ir.  Helms' 
unani  nous  con- 
in  «d  in  the 

esidfnt,  I  ask 

be  a  vote 

the  dis- 

Carolina, 


ba<  k 


Cne 


m 


tl  e  absence 


way. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  response 
ator   from    West   Virginia, 
other  considerations  which 
from  Michigan  is  taking  mto 
some  Senators  wlio  are  dowjtow 
who  will  not  be  able  to  be 
fore  2:15. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
will  the  distinguished  Sena  to 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
two  Senators  he  has  mentioned 
walked  into  the  Chamber.  I 
perhaps  the  other  Senator 
also. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  check 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidtnt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oitler 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  By  way  of  e: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  indicj  te 
the  distinguished  acting  maja  -ity 
knows,  there  were  some  Senators 
at  the  White  House  for  a 
portant  meeting.  All  those 
cept  one,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Hruska\  have  retumei 
vised  him  that  we  thought 
would  be  safe  about  not 


OFFIC  ER 


miss  r 
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well, 
agree  at 


President. 

nd  I  shall 

distinguished 

this,  be- 

pdoposal  has 

1  lore  than 

on  ler  if  the 

it  2:15.  at 

in  that 


ho  ar 


the  Sen- 

i  mong   the 

Senator 

^count  are 

n  and 

here  be- 


President, 
yield? 


of  the 

has  just 

wonder  if, 

y  be  here 


The 
lerk   pro- 


I  ask 
for  the 

Without 


planation, 

that,  as 

leader 

down 

I  ither  Im- 

ex- 

Nebraska 

We  ad- 

probably 

ig  a  vote 


Se  lators 


h 


there 

He 

com- 

to  the 

lo    with 

judicial 

circuiiistances, 

]  rom  Ne- 

9iall  not 

alone. 

Senators 

one  else 

on   the 

North 


inter*  st 


siie  I 


until  2  p.m.  He  Is  being  detalifcd 
and  being  honored  at  a  luncleon, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  partlcu  lar 
mission  that  submitted  a  repoft 
President    today,    having 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
system.  In  view  of  the 
and  realizing  that  the  Senator 
braska  would  understand,  I 
hold  up  the  Senate  for  his 
It  might,  in  fact,  if  the  other 
have  returned.  Therefore,  if  no 
cares  to  speak,   we  can  vote 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fro)n 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  certainly  wish  to  accommodate, 
am  sure  my  colleagues  on  this 
aisle  wish   to  accommodate,  tl 
bers  of  the  minority,  if  at  all 
and    when   possible.    Therefort 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms  occu 
p.m.  today,  and  that  the  roUcall 
for  15  minutes,  which  would  giv  ; 
sent  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
by  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the 
think  that  will  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presiden 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   M 
dent,  it  is  my  understanding 
Weicker  has  an  amendment, 
that  tlie  remaining  17  minute^ 
the  roUcall  vote  may  be  utilize  I 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  cons  :nt 
the  pending  amendment  by  M; 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  imtil 
of  1 :45  p.m.  today  and  that  Mr. 
be  recognized  to  call  up  his 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  th( 
guished  Senator  fi'om  West  Vi 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
that  it  be  read. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEfl 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerii 
follows : 

strike  the  existing  language  Udsa.  line 
through  Hue  12  and  Insert  the  foloi  wing 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
Committee  shall  recount  any  and 
clncta  at  any  time  heretofore 
either   Mr.   Wyman   or   Mr.   Durkl  i 
proceedings  to  determine  the 
New  Hampshire  Senatorial  contest, 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Preslderft,  I  will 
be  very  brief  as  to  this  amendi  aent;  in 
fact,  go  beyond  it  and  discuss Tthe  ele- 
ments of  section  (1) . 

I  think  we  are  wasting  a 
of  time  on  various  amendments 
to  this  first  section.  I  think  the 
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been  used  more  effectively  by  answering 
section  (1)  in  the  affirmative  and  then 
going  ahead  and  coimting  the  ballots. 
The  original  section  (1)  states: 
Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  should  conduct  a  recount  as  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Wyman  of  the  following  pre- 
cincts to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
recount  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire  •   •   *. 

Then  it  lists  the  various  precincts. 
Well,  now,  if  we  had  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  the  afiRrmative,  the  job  literally 
could  have  been  done  by  the  time  prob- 
ably we  got  through  voting  on  section 
(2). 

Now,  this  is  just  typical  of  the  delay 
that  is  going  on  right  now;  not  a  fili- 
buster by  Republicans — just  throw  that 
one  out  the  window — but  the  delay  that 
is  being  conducted  by  the  rather  illogi- 
cal actions  of  this  entire  body. 

All  right.  There  was  a  determination 
of  the  body  that  the  matter  should  not 
go  back  to  New  Hampshire,  and  we  are 
going  to  hold  it  down  here  on  the  floor. 
Well,  let  us  get  to  the  business  that  is 
requested  in  the  resolution. 

Obviously,  we  are  going  to  agree  or 
disagree  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
various  ballots.  However,  where  a  simple 
request  is  made  like  this  why  not  just 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  It  does  not  involve 
that  much  work  at  all.  In  any  event,  in 
order  to  be  absolutely  fair  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  section,  what  I  basically 
have  done  here  is  to  include  Mr.  Durkin 
into  this  section,  saying  any  or  all  pre- 
cincts that  he  complained  of  since  the 
beginning  of  these  proceedings  should 
come  up  for  a  recount. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  were  protests 
made  by  Mr.  Durkin  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  those  sort  of  dis- 
appeared in  the  possibility  of  a  favor- 
able decision  being  accorded  by  the 
Senate;  Thus,  those  protests  disap- 
peared, leaving  Mr.  Wyman  with  his. 

All  right.  Let  us  bring  them  right  back 
in  again  and  let  us  have  all  the  protests 
in  this  regard  acted  upon.  That  is  the 
essence  of  my  amendment.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort of  trying  to  be  fair  to  both  parties. 

As  I  understand  it,  at  the  outset  there 
were  about  46  protests,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Millimet,  who  is  Mr.  Dur- 
kin's  attorney — this  is  the  transcript  be- 
fore the  ballot  commission — said: 

What  I  would  like  to  say  doing  with  46 
other  towns.  If  this  Is  to  be  done,  there  la 
only  one  place  that  it  legitimately  be  done. 
It  is  In  the  Senate. 

This  is  Mr.  Durkin's  attorney  stating 
that. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Wyman  had 
10  protests,  so  that  would  be  a  total  of 
56.  I  gather  two  of  them  are  similar,  so 
you  would  be  talking  about  54  precincts. 

All  I  am  proposing  to  my  colleagues 
here  today  is  the  54  precincts  which  both 
Mr.  Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman  protested  at 
one  time  or  another  from  the  outset  of 
the  proceedings  be  recounted. 

It  is  a  simple  proposition.  Let  us  get 
on  to  section  (2) .  Let  somebody  go  ahead 
and  start  doing  the  coimting  of  those  54 
and,  believe  me,  before  we  even  spend 
another  couple  of  days  that  Job  will  be 
done.  It  will  have  been  done  fairly  to 


both  men.  Let  us  not  put  our  feet  into 
concrete  on  whatever  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee decided,  either  in  the  majority  or 
minority,  since  we  are  going  to  follow 
each  on  our  own  side  of  the  aisle  the 
actions  of  our  colleagues  on  that  com- 
mittee. Let  us  bring  a  little  original 
thought  into  these  proceedings,  and  may- 
be we  can  break  the  logjam. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  not  a 
matter  of  months  or  weeks  at  all.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  days,  and  we  could 
be  arguing  the  other  provisions  of  the 
resolution  and,  I  might  add,  on  some  of 
these  other  resolutions  again  this  similar 
treatment  might  be  applied  to  them.  But 
I  want  this  thing  out  of  here  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  it  out  of  here,  done  the  right 
way. 

I  still  think  the  right  way,  the  most 
logical  way,  the  most  relevant  way, 
would  have  been  to  have  the  job  done 
by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  But, 
OK,  I  can  see  right  now  we  both  are 
there  nose  to  nose.  Nobody  is  giving  an 
inch,  so  the  essence  of  this  amendment 
is  to  take  all  the  protests  of  Mr.  Durkin 
from  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings, 
all  of  the  protests  of  Mr.  Wyman  in  the 
sense  of  the  precinct  recount,  put  them 
together  and  say,  "All  right,  let  us  have 
the  recount  take  place." 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  think  he  makes  a  couple 
of  very  valid  points  that  ought  to  be  im- 
derscored.  One  is  if  we  really  want  to 
expedite  the  proceedings  here  and  get 
this  to  a  resolution,  as  has  been  said 
many  times,  a  very  simple  matter  is  to 
stop  arguing  about  some  fine  points  that 
can  be  settled  very  quickly,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  Rather  than  taking  the  time 
to  argue  about  it,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  recount  those  ballots  in  those  pre- 
cincts. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  if 
we  would  adopt  this  right  now  they  could 
be  coimted  by  next  Monday,  if  we  would 
have  somebody  working  on  it  over  the 
weekend,  as  I  am  sure  we  could. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  raised  the  issue  a  number 
of  times  that  one  party  or  another  has 
waived  his  right  to  have  the  issues  raised 
here  because  at  some  point  in  the  past 
proceedings  he  said: 

I  do  not  care  about  that  any  more. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fellow 
who  is  ahead  in  the  current  situation 
is  not  going  to  arise  an  awful  lot  of 
questions,  and  that  has  been  true  of  each 
of  the  candidates  at  one  time  or  another 
they  have  been  ahead.  Mr.  Wyman  was 
ahead  at  the  time  of  the  original  count. 
Mr.  Durkin  was  ahead  at  the  time  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  recount.  Mr.  Wyman 
was  again  ahead  after  the  ballot  law 
commission.  The  man  who  Is  currently 
ahead  is  going  to  raise  fewer  questions 
about  the  proceedings  than  the  man  who 
is  behind.  So  at  each  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings one  of  these  two  men  was  be- 
hind, and  he  was  raising  more  questions. 
When  he  again  got  ahead  he  dropped 
some  of  those  questions. 

I  think  It  is  very  natural  under  those 
circumstances  that  at  one  point  or  an- 
other one  candidate  or  the  ottier  has 
said: 


I  do  not  care  to  look  at  that  any  more. 

What  he  is  reaUy  saying  Is : 
I  am  ahead  and  let  us  let  weU  enough 
alone. 

But  I  think  simply  to  raise  narrow 
legalistic  objections  obscures  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  trying  to  deny  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  the  right  to 
have  made  the  selection  either  last  No- 
vember or  again  now  and,  just  as  I  sup- 
ported the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in 
his  effort  to  send  it  back  to  allow  them  to 
make  their  decision,  make  it  fully  and 
completely  and  openly,  so  I  support  him 
now  in  trying  to  determine  what  they 
actually  said  on  November  5  when  they 
cast  those  ballots  originally. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

I  would  like  to  point  out — and  we 
might  discuss  this  for  a  moment — if 
I  am  not  mistaken  the  objection — this 
item  comes  to  us  on  a  4-4  vote,  I  believe, 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  believe 
those  who  objected  to  the  recount  did 
.so.  because  they  felt  that  there  were 
certain  legal  impediments  to  Mr.  Wy- 
man's  protests  back  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  other  words,  that  he  had  not  made 
timely  protest. 

Well,  by  the  resolving  clause  which  we 
passed  the  other  day,  in  conjunction 
with  the  majority  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, we  did  away  with  any  such  objec- 
tion. It  was  specifically  stated  on  the 
record — and  I  will  read  the  new  resolve: 

Resolved ,  That  the  Senate,  applying  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Including 
statutory  law,  common  law,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire case  law,  as  of  January  6.  1976,  without 
prejudice  to  consideration  of  all  the  protests 
made  by  either  party  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  shall  vote  separately  on  each  of 
the  following  issues  .  .  . 

So  we,  by  our  action,  removed  that 
particular  criticism. 

What  I  am  saying  is  what  was  valid 
In  the  committee— and  there  I  do  not 
even  think  it  was  valid  because  of  the 
agreement  to  the  Hatfield  amendment 
where  they  would  hear  all  the  protests — 
but  still  assuming  there  would  be  dis- 
agreement on  that  point,  we  cleared  it  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  it  was 
clearly  agreed,  regardless  of  what  the  law 
said,  any  protests  made  either  in  New 
Hampshire  or  in  the  committee,  anything 
up  to  this  point — and  even  there  it  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  a  protest  could 
not  be  raised  right  here  on  the  floor — 
was  OK. 

So  the  objection  that  was  registered  m 
the  committee  as  to  this  item  is  no  longer 
valid.  That  being  the  case,  what  are  we 
arguing  about?  There  was  a  point  pf 
argimient  in  the  committee.  It  is  no  long- 
er a  point  of  argument  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

I  would  hope — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  be  glad  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment If  we  could  Just  go  ahead  and  get 
agreement  on  section  (1)  and  let  them 
go  and  do  their  coimting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Wyman's 
rights  are  not  greater  by  one  iota  as  to 
the  same  right  to  recount  as  those  of  Dr. 
Durkin  on  these  particular  precincts  or 
those  which  he  had  protested  at  any  stage 
in  the  proceedings. 
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So  I  Just  do  not  know  how  you  can  be 
any  more  logical  or  fair.  I  am  perfectly 
T-Uling.  if  that  is  not  satisfactory,  if  Mr. 
Durkin  does  not  want  to  go  through  that 
exercise,  then  to  let  us  vote  on  the  res- 
olution in  light  of  what  we  did  the  other 
day.  which  was  to  the  effect  that  we  not 
alio*-  a  technicality  to  default  any 
protest  but  just  say,  "Take  the  protest 
U!!d  go  ahead  and  decide  it." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  totally  with 
what  the  Senator  said.  We  did  make  that 
decision  after  quite  a  lot  of  debate  about 
what  was  meant  by  the  resolving  clause 
by  an  amendment  in  the  clause,  the  pre- 
amble to  this  entire  resolution,  that  says 
what  it  is  we  are  about.  The  Senate  has 
already  determined  that. 

The  Senate  has  already  determined 
that,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  continually  raises  this 
question  about  somebody  has  waived  his 
right  to  raise  tiiis  question  at  some  pre- 
ceding time. 

The  Senator  is  also  very  correct  in  that 
the  paragraph  (1),  issue  No.  1,  presented 
by  the  Rules  Commitee  on  a  tie  vote, 
dealt  only  with  Mr.  Wyman's  request  for 
a  recount,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  only  extending  that  same 
right  to  whatever  other  protest  may  have 
been  made  by  either  party. 

That  means  there  are  44  other  pre- 
cincts that  would  be  counted,  because 
they  were  at  one  point  or  another  ques- 
tioned by  lilr.  Durkin. 

I  think  it  is  an  eminently  fair  solu- 
tion. 

Again,  if  we  really  want  to  resolve  this 
question  and  stop  this  eternal  talking 
about  it.  why  not  Just  count  the  ballots? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  point. 

I  know  there  aii  those  who  are  say- 
ing, why  are  Republicans  filibustering 
the  issue? 

We  are  not  filibustering  anjrthing. 

I  want  to  say.  as  I  stated  before,  that 
the  motion  that  came  from  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  which  was  sm^mrted 
by  several  Democrats,  would  have  gotten 
this  matter  out  of  the  Senate  by  Tues- 
day of  this  iMkst  week,  and  that  was  re- 
jected. 

Here  we  are,  not  budging,  either  side. 
It  is  going  right  down  the  line  as  to  the 
position  our  various  parties  took  within 
the  Rules  Committee. 

At  least,  let  us  show  some  initiative 
here. 

Obviously,  whatever  formula  it  is  they 
arrived  at  in  the  Rules  Committee  It  is 
not  working  very  well  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

So.  as  a  possible  way  of  breaking  this 
k>gjam.  I  am  stiggestin^  we  make  section 
(1>  equally  apidlcable  to  Mr.  Durkin  so 
that  in  no  wise  does  he  get  finessed  out 
in  any  solution  such  as  we  are  trying  to 
develop. 

Count  the  ballots,  get  it  all  over  with. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  best  system, 
but  the  Senate  decided  they  would  not 
send  It  back.  I  wUl  aUde  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  and  try  to  resolve  It 
here  on  the  Sena  te  Hoar. 
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go  ng 
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I  think  It  Is  obvious  we 
to  resolve  it  by  following 
mula  as  set  forth  in  the  re. 
Rules  Committee.  It  is  not  „ 
We  know  that.  We  know  we 
to  send  it  back  to  Netv- 
voted  on  that. 

I  am  now  saying,  let  us 
course,  let  us  take  section  1 
it  applies  fairly  to  both  Mr. 
Mr.  V/yman. 

This   docs  not   do   any.. 
Wyman.  It  just  puts  Mr.  Du 
tlon  1.  Let  us  have  somebody' 
and  coimt  those  ballots,  r 
cide   whether   or   not   they 
counted,  especially  in  light 
agreed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sc: 
Ij-.   that   we   would  not  go 
eliminate  any  protest  for 
sons.  ^r.y  protest  anywhere 
ceedings  .vas  valid  and  woulc 
ed  to. 

Now.  if  we  say  thr.t,  let 
and  do  it.  Perhaps  as  we  en 
we  can  end  it,  having  taken  . 
itive  step  in  counting  ballots 
to  determine  a  winner  of  the 
tion  in  New  Hampshire. 

Othei-wise,  we  close  the  w 
that  we  cannot  decide  it,  and 
decide  it. 

In  this  way.  we  will  say  t 
we  are  doing  better  here  and 
to  assui-e  these  ballots  are 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  th( 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be  . ._ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  1:45  having 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 

Una.  The  yeas  and  nays 

dered  and  the  clerk  will  call 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 
that   the  Senator  from 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  BuRDicK).  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
souri  (Mr.  Eagieton),  the  _ 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute), 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag»  c 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
GovBRN),   the   Senator   fron 
(Mr.  Mbtcalf),  the  Senator 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  and 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
North  Dakota  (Mi-.  Btihdick) 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
Ington  (Mr.  Magnuson)   is 
the     Senator     from 
Hkuska).  If  present  and  votin  f 
ator  from  Washington  woidd 
and  the  Senator  from 
vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  GRLPPIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  1 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Hruska^  ,  the  Senator 
(Mr.    Percy",    and    the 
Alaska    (Mr.    Sxevens»    are 
a  teen  t. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
braska  (Mr.  Hruska)  is  paired 
Senator  frfom  Washington  (M; 
SON ' .  If  present  and  voting, 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "y 
Senator   from   Washington  w 
"nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced 
nay.s  52.  as  followb: 

(Rollcill  Vote  No.  234  Lei 
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So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment 
jected. 

The     PRESIDING     OPPICEtl 
Laxalt  ».  The  question  rectus 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the 

from  Connecticut  (Mr.    

Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 

Mr.  WEIC^KER.  Mr 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  that 
read  the  amendment.  I  will  say 
to  my  colleagues:  I  intended 
only  a  very  few  minutes  „., 
is  involved  here,  and  then 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
we  can  go  to  a  vote.  But  I  ask 
clerk  first  read  the  amendment 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

strike  the  existing  language 
through  Une  12  and  insert  the 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
mittee  shall  recount  any  and  all  . 
any  time  heretofore  requested  by 
Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkin  In  the 
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determine  the  results  of  the  New  Uainp3hire 
Senatorial  contest." 

Mr.  WEICKKR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
bnefly  explain  what  Uiis  amendment 
would  do. 

It  would,  in  effect,  inject  Mr.  Durkin 
into  issue  No.  1.  It  gives  to  Mr.  Durkin 
rights  which  he  does  not  have  under 
.section  ( 1 ) .  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  have  a  recount,  not  only  of 
those  precincts  requested  by  Mr.  Wyman, 
but  also  those  that  have  been  protested 
by  Mr.  Durkin  since  the  beginning  of 
the  proceeding. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  that  not  been  done? 
Is  it  true  that  this  matter  has  been 
brought  here,  and  that  of  those  precincts 
that  either  party  wanted  recounted  there 
has  been  no  recount? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Durkin  protested  cer- 
tain precincts  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
did  not  pursue  the  protest  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  since 
the  Senate  will  not  send  the  matter  back 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  I  have  been 
defeated  on  that,  and  since  it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  nose  to  nose,  and  we  are 
going  right  down  the  path  set  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  will  get  nowhere 
that  way,  I  suggest  that  we  break  this 
logjam  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way,  and 
in  order  to  do  that,  I  seek  to  include 
Mr.  Durkin  under  section  <  1 ) . 

A  total  of  54  precincts  is  all  we  are 
talking  about.  Let  us  get  to  the  count- 
ing, and  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  third 
section,  on  the  count  of  the  ballots,  we 
will  have  it  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  committee  report  on  the  Durkin 
position,  Mr.  Durkin  opposes  section  No. 
1  for  the  following  reasons.  I  think  if 
the  Senate  will  give  me  ear,  I  can  knock 
them  down  one  by  one,  and  show  that 
they  no  longer  are  valid  here. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WEICXER.  Durkin  says: 

This  request  by  Wyman  should  be  denied 
because : 

(1)  There  Is  no  basis  for  this  protest,  as 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support 
the  bald  assertion  that  the  Secretary  of 
State's  tally  sheet  Is  inaccurate: 

Those  are  all  conclusions  by  Mr.  Dur- 
kin. I  admire  them.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
.son  for  action.  They  are  all  conclusions. 

Here  is  the  e.s.sence  of  Mr.  Durkin's 
protest: 

(2)  No  timely  protest  was  made  on  these 
ballots  during  the  recount  conducted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Secretary  of  State;  as  re- 
quired by  N.H.  law; 

Now,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  we  agreed  a  couple  of 
days  ago  that  even  if  under  New  Hamp- 
shire law  at  the  time,  timely  protests 
have  not  been  made,  that  would  not 
apply  when  the  matter  sits  before  the 
Senate,  but  that  In  fact  we  would  take 
every  protest  that  had  been  made  in 
New  Hampshh-e  and  that  had  been  made 


before  the  committee,  and  we  would  ac- 
cord it  a  hearing  right  here. 

So  while  there  was  a  perfectly  valid 
reason.  I  am  certain,  why  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  voted  against 
this  in  the  Rules  Committee,  that  was 
obviated  by  virtue  of  the  dialog  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  wherein  we  agreed  that 
we  would  listen  to  these  protests  and  try 
to  go  ahead  and  dispose  of  them. 

(3)  The  Ballot  Law  Commission  unani- 
mously ruled  that  there  was  no  basis  what- 
soever to  recount  again  all  the  ballots  from 
these  three  communities; 

The  ballot  law  conunission  stated 
they  were  not  going  to  do  it  because  it 
was  the  job  of  the  Senate.  All  right.  I 
concur.  I  would  have  preferred  that  it 
be  done  in  New  Hampshire,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  here.  Let  us  do  something  with  it. 

(4)  Wyman  failed  to  exhaust  bis  State 
remedies  in  that  he  did  not  request  the  New 
Hampshire  Attorney  Gteneral,  under  BSA 
7:6-c,  or  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
to  look  into  the  matter; 

Again  the  same  thing  applies.  We  ne- 
gated that  approach,  or  said  it  would  not 
be  a  deficiency,  when  we  established  the 
leBi^^lative  record  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  thot  anyone's  protest 
would  be  considered  timely. 

(5)  The  lack  of  security  of  these  180,000 
ballots  stored  in  the  National  Guard  Ar- 
mory shed  has  seriously  compromi.^cd  the 
Integrity  of  every  one  of  these  180.000  paper 
hallols. 

There  you  go.  That  is  exactly  the  rea- 
.son  why  I  seek  to  bring  Mr.  Duikin  back 
in  here,  among  others. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  both  sides.  It  is 
not  fair  to  Mr.  Dturkin,  if  tliat  is  the 
case,  just  to  count  Mr.  Wyman's  ballots. 
But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  fair  if  we  bring 
Mr.  Durkin  and  take  every  one  of  his 
protests  in  this  sense  of  issue  No.  1,  and 
do  the  ballot  coimting;  and  that  ballot 
com.ting  can  be  done,  literally,  before 
we  start  debate  again  on  this  matter  at 
tlie  beginning  of  next  week. 

To  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  again  repeat;  we  have  said  we 
shall  not  send  this  back  to  New  Hamp- 
sliire.  Fair  enough.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
everj'one  that  we  are  going  right  down 
partisan  lines,  nose  to  nose,  and  getting 
novv'here,  by  following  the  exact  format 
set  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

What  I  am  to'ing  to  do  here,  if  pos- 
sible, is  find  a  third  way  out.  where  we 
can  stai-t  to  cotmt  the  ballots,  start  to 
achieve  a  result.  By  the  introduction  of 
Ml'.  Durkin's  case,  it  applies  equally  to 
both,  and  then  let  us  have  the  counting 
start.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Failhig  this  request,  we  will  continue  to 
lock  horns  and  get  nowhere.  But  it  Is  not 
a  filibuster,  on  mj'  part  nor  on  the  part 
of  my  colleagues,  but  rather  an  attempt 
to  understand  the  issues;  but  most  im- 
portantly, look,  I  will  even  drop  my 
amendment  and  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  another  amendment  to  section  1, 
if  I  can  get  the  distinguished  chairman 
to  agree  to  accept  section  1  and  let  the 
coimting  start.  I  do  not  think  It  is  fair 
to  Mr.  Dur'.dn  if  you  do  it  that  way.  But 
the  objections  that  were  registered  in 
the  committee  disappeared  in  tlie  legis- 
lative record  set  on  this  floor  the  other 


day.  Have  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Either 
accept  section  1,  have  the  recoimting  be- 
gin of  the  10  precincts  protested  by  Mr. 
Wyman  or  let  us  bend  over  backward,  let 
us  bring  Mr.  Durkin  back  in  section  1 
since  circumstances  have  changed,  and 
do  the  counting.  Heavens  sake,  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  1  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Dumi  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Canti-ell,  of 
my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  at  all  stages  of  the  proceedings  in 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JfcCLLTlE.  Mr.  President.  Uie 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  mentioned 
one  of  the  reasons  outlined  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  committee's  report  which  is 
known  a£  the  Durkin  position.  On  page 
14  of  that  particular  committee  print, 
item  No.  4,  he  protests  tiie  recount  on  the 
basis  that  Wyman  failed  to  exliaust  his 
State  remedies  in  tliat  he  did  not  request 
tlie  New  Hampshire  attornej  general  to 
look  into  the  matter. 

I  think  it  is  mtc-resting  in  that  con- 
nection to  look  at  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  as  to  what  is 
the  authority  of  the  attorney  general. 
The  attorney  generals  authority  is  not 
to  recount  but  to  investigate  crime,  and 
there  was  no  allegation  made  at  that 
time  of  any  fraud  or  crime  in  these  pre- 
cincts. It  was  only  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  was  an  accmate  comit. 
Therefore,  the  attorney  general  of  New 
Hamp.shire  had  no  authority  to  recount 
those  ballots,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  useless  thing  for  Wyman  to  have  asked 
the  attorney  general  to  recount  some- 
thing which  he  patently  had  no  author- 
ity to  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  one  last 
comment:  I  am  prepared  to  vote  or  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  because  I  think 
the  wrong  impression  is  behig  given  by 
both  sides.  I  think  the  Democrats  are 
giving  the  impression  of  partisanship  in 
this  matter  and  are  just  going  right  down 
the  line  with  the  decisions  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  thmk  the  Republicans  aie 
giving  the  impression  of  flllbusterlng. 
ITie  Senator  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  we 
want  to  arrive  at  a  fair  decision,  and  I 
said  that  in  my  opening  comment  the 
other  day  when  I  was  presenting  the 
Welckcr  amendment  to  send  It  back  to 
New  Hampshire. 

I  respect  the  integrity,  the  good  faith, 
and  the  fairness  of  evei"y  person  In  this 
Chamber.  But  It  Is  what  comes  across 
on  the  out-lde  that  counts.  These  are  the 
two  images  that  come  across;  First,  that 
which  refers  to  going  straight  through. 
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retcardless  of  what  suggestioiu  are  made 
on  the  part  of  Democrats:  second,  which 
refers  to  delaying  the  action,  as  far  as 
thev  can.  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans. 

Sn  that  is  the  reason  why  I  present 
atiother  way.  Just  one  last  comment: 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  yield  in  30  sec- 
ord.s  or  even  less  than  that. 

Before  the  Ballot  Law  Commission, 
the  attorney  for  Mr.  Durkin  .stated  a.s 
follows: 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  doing  thiii  witli 
■id  other  towns.  If  it  i.s  to  be  done,  there  is 
only  one  place  it  cau  legitimately  l>e  done, 
and  that  is  in  the  Senate.  Hits  Commission '.s 
pt>wer  Is  limited,  as  I  staled  so  mai-.y  times. 

And  so  on. 

So,  at  the  outset,  in  his  initial  pro- 
tests, the  counsel  recognized  this  was  the 
proper  place  to  count  those  precincts. 

That  is  all  I  have  done  in  this  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  have  it  apply  to  both 
parties  fairly.  It  is  to  do  exat:tly  what 
his  counsel  requested  in  New  Harap.shire. 
that  which  got  lost  hi  the  shuffle,  for 
whatever  reason,  by  the  time  it  was 
argued  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
clLstinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  yield,  I  will  ask  the  question.  Just 
having  wandered  in,  I  determined  sort 
of  not  to  enter  into  this  debate,  but  to 
try  to  obtain  and  study  each  ballot. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  studied  the  rec- 
ord and  gone  along  with  the  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

I  think  he  was  eloquent  and  gracious 
when  he  confirmed  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice 
President.  He  was  eloquent  and  ex- 
tremely fair  when  he  confirmed  the 
present  Vice  President  (Mr.  Rocke- 
feller). 

But  somehow  recently  he  has  become 
very  partisan  on  this  score.  I  disagree 
with  that. 

Yet  I  have  such  a  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  think  I 
heard  him  make  the  statement,  that 
s<Hnehow  t^e  Impression  Is  coming  across 
out  in  the  public  that  this  is  being 
filibustered. 

Is  there  any  other  Impression  that  is 
supposed  to  be  extended? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  We  can  vote  this 
thing  up  or  down  this  weekend. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  exactly  the 
point. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  recognize,  as  does  everyone  in  this 
Chamber,  and  have  stated  so  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  absolute  fairness  and  Integrity 
of  the  members.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks 
or  what  I  think.  It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  what  the  public  thinks. 

It  also  Is  a  fact,  and  I  state  this  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
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Carolina,  on  my  honor  as  a 
nobody  is  trying  to  filibuster 
on  this  side.  Yet  because  we 
time  with  it,  it  is  coming 
filibuster.  That  is  what  is 
both  to  the  image  of  my 
would  seem  to  be  also 
image  of  the  party  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroline 
status  in  this  matter  being 
nonpartisan. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  make 
that  I  am  trying  to  agree  or 
limitation.  I  ani  not  sure. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  ThLs  is  on 
the  Senator  from  South  Car 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  is  th 
.say  when  one  commences  a 
issue  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
What  i.s  tlie  motion  to  say 
dissolved  by  August  1  and  ti 
back,  or  let  us  quit  e\en 
further?  I  mean  that  motion 
but  anticipatory  to  a  fllibiisti 
an  invitation  to  extend  the  df 
buster.  That  is  why  the  imprt- 
across  that  says: 

Look,  you  fellow.s  over  there 
long  hot   summer,   and  you  mil 
know  here  and  now  we  are  go 
here  nniil  at  least  August  1,  and 
to  cut  it  off  at  that  time  to  go  a 
that  summer  vacation  and  then 
with  U.S,  so  then  we  can  plan  o 
you  cnn  plan  yours,  and  v.e  will 
Augasi  1. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  1  he  disiingt 
ator  from  South  Carolina 
picked  on  the  wrong  Republican 
I  voted  against  tlie  motion 
ator  from  Alabama.  I  voted 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  J 
lina. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  did  tlie  S 
Teruiessee. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Finish. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glai 
Senator    from    Connecticut 
these  people.  Maybe  the 
both  can  pick  on  the  others 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  speciflc^ly 
If   necessai-y,   we    ought   to 
through  the  Fourth  of  July 
through  the  summer  recess, 
bother  me  at  all,  not  at  all 
Is  of  concern  to  me,  and  I  an 
concern  to  the  Senator  from 
olina,  is  that  this  matter 
fairly  in  the  right  way  and 
impression  be   given  to  the 
people. 

The  party  of  the  Senator  f 
Carolina  and  my  party,  are 
tack  as  to  our  credibility,  not  j 
but  In  every  other  matter,  anc 
ing  across  bad  for  both  of  us 
only  reason  why  I  am 
matter  here,  we  better  start 
some  other  way   out   other 
amending  process,  which  is 
here,  and  going  down  the  lin 
being  used  over  there.  It  is 
ther  one  of  us  anywhere. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  apologize 
tinguished  Senator  from 

I  had  no  Intent  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall,  or  I  am  not  looking  foi 
onist. 

Again,  the  Senator  from 
and  I  on  this  side,  are  agains 
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ter.  Maybe  we  can  bring  it  to  a 
sion  because  we  do  have  a 
bill  on  the  calendar,  we  do  have 
mobile  fuel  economy  bill  on  the 
we  do  have  a  coastal  zero 
impact  fund  for  offshore  drillinfe 
calendar,  and  we  do  have  ar 
policy  to  be  developed  in 
both  sides  and  ready  to  move  fo 
the  U.S.  Congress,  not  through 
and  Means,  but  by  the  fiscal 
by  converting  the  coal  and  with 
vation  we  have  an  energy  policy 

We  cannot  get  to  an  energy 
cause  of  this  blooming  New 
debate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  say  to  the 
that  on  Tuesday  we  could  have 
matter  back  to  New  Hampshire 
debate  right  away  and  we  would 
other  business  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would 
glad  to  have  done  that  if  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
tified  Mr.  Durkin  on  recount, 
ignore  that.  Does  the  Senator 
necticut  want  me  to  ignore  what 
publican  Governor  certified? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  want  the 
from  South  Carolina  to  follow 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  that 
was  conditional  upon  there  bein^ 
peal  by  the  opponent,  and  there 
an  appeal,  and  the  appeal  was 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  do  not 
ditional  certifications  in  the 
the  Senator  knows  better. 

Mr.    WEICKER.    The 
South  Carolina  believes  in  the 
States  rights,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  belie^le 
concept  of  States  rights,  and  I 
the  concept  of  the  Constitution 
that  once  having  certified  a 
cordance  with  the  law,  then  we 
make  the  judgment  as  to  whether 
he  was  the  winner.  So  that  is  w 
doing. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  law  of  Ne  r 
shire  is  very  specific  as  to  cert 
conditional  and  otherwise,  and 
lowed  to  the  letter.  That  is 
New  Hampshire. 

Does  Mr.  X>urkin  have  the 
gardless  of  the  law  of  New 
to  come  down  here  and 
answer  is  yes,  he  does.  Then  the 
Is  in  our  hands.  But  the  legal 
according  to  New  Hampshire 
Wyman.  But  that  was  not  the 
the  argument,  to  the  Senator  fr 
necticut,   of   sending   it   back 
Hampshire.  It  was  that, 
what  New  Hampshire  says,  regai' 
what  the  Senate  says,  the  fail 
handle  it  is  to  let  the  people 
Hampshire  decide.  I  do  not 
Governor  should  decide  or  the 
from  South  Carolina  should 
people  should  decide. 

Mr.   HOLLINGS.    The 
Minnesota  courteously  yielded  tc 
I  will  just  say  that  I  am  glad 
Senator  from   Connecticut   ha 
against  this  filibuster.  But  we 
a  decision  by  the  people  of  Nev 
ehire;  and  I  cannot,  under  the 
tion.  Ignore  that  decision,  if 
been  a  proper  recount  and  If 
tification  of  Governor  Thompso  i 
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rect,  and  one  which  is  presently  in  the 
possession  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Why  should  I  fritter  it  away  without 
friving  it  every  study,  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  make 
a  decision?  Under  the  Constitution,  I 
('o  not  see  any  alternative. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  know  the 
.'lection  laws  of  South  Carolina,  but  I 
(iareray  that  there  must  be  some  sort 
of  appeal  process  in  South  Carolina. 
There  usually  it,  in  most  States.  Is  there 
.'<n  appeal  process  In  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  saying  Is  that 
the  initial  result  is  the  final  result  and 
there  is  no  appeal  process. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  initial  result 
made  Mr.  Wyman  the  winner  but,  after 
the  recount,  it  made  Mr.  Durkin  the 
v.inner,  and  that  has  been  certified. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Come  on,  Senator — ^let 
us  not  repeat  a  false  statement  too  often. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor, 
noes  the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  fi-om 
Connecticut  merely  points  out,  so  that 
the  issue  does  not  become  clouded,  that 
in  New  Hampsliire  there  was  an  election 
and  a  winner  was  declared — a  winner 
and  a  loser.  It  Is  perfectly  proper  for  the 
loser  to  demand  a  recount  from  the 
secretary  of  state.  That  recount  was 
made,  and  Mr.  Durkin  was  declared  the 
winner.  Then,  under  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Bal- 
lot Law  Commission.  The  Ballot  Law 
Commission  reversed  the  secretary  of 
state's  count  and  declared  Mr.  Wyman 
the  winner.  That  was  the  final  step  \m- 
der  the  election  laws  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  certificate  was  issued  by  the  Qov- 
enor  of  New  Hampshire,  which  was  the 
final  certificate  under  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Regardless  of  who  is  declared  the  win- 
ner, the  fact  Is  that  It  is  subject  to  de- 
cision by  the  Senate.  But  under  New 
Hampshire  law,  there  was  one  winner — 
Mr.  Wyman.  That  is  not  to  say  It  is  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  Senate,  because 
it  is.  I  just  want  the  record  straight  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  follow  up  on  the  comments  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  when  he  Indicated,  as 
was  appropriately  pointed  out  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut, that  there  might  be  at  least  some 
delay  in  debate  here;  and  if  you  want  to 
put  a  handle  on  it,  you  might  call  it  a 
filibuster.  I  know  it  can  be  argued  as  to 
whether  that  is  imderway  or  not;  but  I 
remember  that  somebody  once  said  that 
if  it  walks  like  a  duck  and  quacks  like  a 
duck  and  swims  like  a  duck,  you  can  pre- 
sume It  Is  a  duck.  [Laughter.] 

We  have  had  day  after  day  of  prx>- 
longed  discussion,  never  getting  to  the 
issues  that  the  Rules  Committee  brought 
out  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate.  I  think 
27  ballots  and  8  Issues  have  to  be  de- 
cided upon  by  this  body;  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  article  1,  sectlcm  5.  of  the  Cbn- 
sUtuUon  puts  that  responsibility  upon 


the  Senate.  No  one  in  the  Senate  Is  going 
to  enjoy  that  particular  decisionmaking 
process  that  he  has  to  go  through.  I  do 
not  have  the  slightest  Idea  as  yet  as  to 
how  I  am  Roing  to  vote  on  some  of  those 
Lssues. 

These  issues  will  have  to  be  determined 
after  careful  analysis  of  what  we  hear 
in  this  debate,  what  the  record  reveals, 
what  the  facts  are.  I  think  that  the  pre- 
sumption that  eveiybody  is  going  to 
jump  one  way  or  the  other  is  entirely  out 
of  order.  But  this  I  do  tnow:  There  is  no 
escaping  the  responsibility  and  no  escap- 
ing at  least  our  attempt  and  our  effort  to 
fulfill  that  responsibility. 

If,  after  all  this  is  through,  we  cannot 
i-esolve  this  matter,  then  there  Is  another 
question,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  send  It 
back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 
However,  as  I  recollect,  we  had  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
did  vote.  The  question  is,  what  are  the 
resuJts  of  the  vote?  The  Constitution 
provides  for  that.  It  provides  for  it  with- 
out any  question,  as  to  what  our  respon- 
sibilities are.  No  matter  what  any  State 
statute  may  be.  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  U.S.  Senator,  his  qualifications 
and  so  forth,  is  to  be  determined  here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  the  Senator  is  as  frustrated  as  I  am 
by  repeated  questions  from  people  in 
New  Hampshire  as  to  why  we  do  not  send 
it  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Questions  raised  by  the 
amendment   which    the   Senator   from 
Connecticut  offered  a  few  days  ago. 

The  real  question  is,  when  do  we  de- 
cide, and  xmder  what  guidelines  do  we 
decide,  any  election  in  New  Hampshire — 
the  one  that  was  held  last  November  or 
the  one  that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut would  like  to  decide?  Do  we  say 
that  every  time  an  election  Is  decided  by  a 
margin  of  12  votes  or  less,  or  10  votes  or 
less,  or  2  votes  or  less,  the  Senate  shall 
consider  it  a  tie  vote  and  send  It  back? 
Or  should  It  be  100  votes  or  less,  or  200 
votes  or  less? 

In  other  words,  is  the  Senator  propos- 
ing to  us  that  some  margins  are  so  close 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  tie  votes, 
whether  or  not  they  are?  If  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  want  their  elections  de- 
cided that  way,  then  they  can  adopt  leg- 
islation saytag  so — saying.  In  effect,  that 
any  election  decided  by  a  margin  of  less 
than  some  ntmiber  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tie  vote,  in  order  to  avoid  these  sticky 
issues,  so  that  the  Senate  will  not  be 
faced  with  these  Issues.  Let  us  look  at 
that. 

Suppose  New  Hampshire  adopts  some 
legislation  that  says  that  any  election 
decided  by  a  margin  of  50  votes  or  less 
shall  be  treated  as  though  It  were  a  tie 
and  has  to  go  back  to  the  voters.  Then 
we  come  to  this  question:  Suppose  the 
next  election  Is  decided  by  a  margin  of 
51.  And  50  being  treated  as  a  tie  vote, 
we  begin  the  process  all  over  again.  We 
begin  to  argue  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  one-vote  margin  above  the  50. 
The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  in  200 


years,  this  is  the  closest  election  for  the 
Senate  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  one  time  when  an  election 
was  so  close  that  It  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  dozen  ballots,  or 
thereabout. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  be- 
cause that  rare  instance  has  arisen,  the 
Senate  should  abandon  its  coastitutionai 

responsibility . 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  speak  for  himself.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  go  ahead  and  quote  him.self . 
I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  how  I  charac- 
terize what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  speak  for  himself  but  not  to  para- 
phra.se  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  tiave  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  paraphrasing 
other  Senators,  characterising  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  charact?rizing  that 
side  of  the  aLsle.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  any  exclusive  prerogative  with 
respect  to  figures  of  speech. 

I  say  that  we  have  a  constitutional 
responsibility,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission  go  to  the  Senate 
on  appeal,  if  I  understand  New  Hamp- 
shire law.  But  there  is  also  a  constitu- 
tional requirement.  If  it  Is  said  that  be- 
catise  we  are  dealing  with  only  a  hand- 
full  of  ballots  about  which  Senators 
across  the  party  line  are  arguing,  we 
should  send  It  back  to  New  Hampshire 
without  an  attempt  to  resolve  them,  as 
though  an  election  had  not  already  been 
held,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an  aban- 
donment, to  put  it  in  my  words.  It  is  an 
abandonment  of  our  constitutional  re- 
qx>nslblllty. 

I  gather  that  this  is  what  th?  Senator 
is  Askinc 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  finally  on  these  ballot  issues.  Frank- 
ly, given  the  time  that  the  minority 
seems  determined  to  spend  on  other  ques- 
tions, I  have  postponed  a  complete  study 
of  those  issues  on  the  assumption  that  I 
may  never  have  to  decide  them,  that  we 
may  grind  down  to  New  Year's  Eve  with- 
out having  decided  these  questions. 
Frankly,  I  suggest  that  the  provocation 
to  partisanship  with  respect  to  those  bal- 
lots does  not  come  from  just  one  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  image  that  Is  going 
out  of  this  Capitol  to  the  country  Is  par- 
tisanship, delay,  and  fiUbusterlng.  and 
all  of  those  characteristics  traditionally 
associated  with  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress.  We  are  doing  the 
Institution  no  good.  We  could  do  the  in- 
stitution a  great  deal  of  good  if  we  would 
lust  get  down  to  the  issues  that  have 
been  brought  to  the  body  properly  by 
an  established  committee  of  the  Senate, 
decide  them,  and  then  determine  whether 
or  not  a  result  has  been  achieved.  If  it 
has  not  and  If  we  are  unhappy  with  it, 
then. we  can  carry  the  fight  on  from 
there. 

On  that  one  point,  this  image,  I  con- 
cur 100  percent  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  commend  him.  Incidentally,  for  his 
independence  of  mind,  as  reflected  In  his 
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votes  on  sMne  of  the  earlier  procedural 
questions.  What  I  am  saying  is  not 
cdticlsm  of  the  Senator,  but  simply  a 
comment  oil  this  constant  question  that 
has  arisen— why  does  not  the  Senate 
.send  this  back  to  New  Hampshire?  I 
think  I  have  a  responsibility  here  first. 
Once  having  discharged  that  responsi- 
bility, if  no  result  Is  indicated,  then  I 
.shall  support  a  move  to  send  It  back  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  But  to  ask 
me  to  do  it  before  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  Issues  which  have  been 
properly  brought  to  this  floor  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  something  I  am 
going  to  reject  every  time  the  issue  is 
raised,  in  whatever  form,  by  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  stat- 
ing as  eloquently  and  as  forcefully  as 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  am  sony,  Mr. 
President.  I  had  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  had  released  the  floor 
and  I  had  been  recognized  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  WEICKEK.  Itfr.  President,  it 
makes  no  difference.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
procedure,  because  the  Senator  from 
Minnesotahad  the  flow  In  his  own  right. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  r(»n  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  was  saying,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  given  what  I  be- 
lieve is  eloquent  and  forceful  testimony 
as  to  what  this  Issue  Is  all  about.  The 
answer  here  for  the  Senate  is,  flrst  of  all. 
to  debate;  second,  to  vote  upon  the  eight 
issues  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
attentlon  by  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Rules 
and  brought  here  for  purposes  of  some 
i-econclllatlon  or  dedslon  and,  secondly, 
the  27  contested  ballots.  On  our  way,  we 
may  not  all  agree.  As  has  been  said  here, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  defini- 
tive answer,  llien  is  the  time  to  consider 
what,  if  anything  else,  needs  to  be  done. 
But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  for  better  than 
1  week,  or  at  least  several  days,  we  have 
been  arguing  on  things  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Issues  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  found  that  they 
coiild  not  resolve  and  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  resolve. 

That  is  what  I  believe  the  Issue  is.  One 
can  say  that  It  Is  not  dday  or — ^I  do  not 
like  to  use  the  word  "filibuster,"  because 
I  think  it  has  been  used  too  easily  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  there  is  a  necessity  for 
full  debate  and  a  matter  of  this  conse- 
quence, which  is  essentlsdly  a  constitu- 
tional issue,  a  matter  of  this  Importance 
desei-ves  very  careful  consideration.  We 
caimot  avoid  that  constitutional  respon- 
sibUity. 

I  add  also  that  a  new  election,  when 
the  candidates  are  yet  alive  and  have  not 
been  disqualified  under  law,  would  be  an 
abridgement  of  otir  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  not  as  if  an  election 
were  held  and  the  one  who  had  won  it 
was  either  Incapacitated  or  was  killed  or 
passed  away.  The  candidates  are  here. 
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we  will  give  an  honest,  solid  hei  Ting  and 
we  will  report  our  results." 

He  handled  it,  and  his  Comi  aittee  on 
Rules  handled  it.  And  everyh  >dy  here 
stood  up  and  praised  the  Comi  nittee  on 
Rules  and  praised,  particul;  irly  the 
chairman. 

Then  came  the  nomination  o  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President,  Mr  Rocke- 
feller, a  liiglily  contentious  no;  oination. 
I  was  one  who  was  for  him,  sale  so  early. 
But  the  distinguished  chairmj  n  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  conduct  sd  those 
liearings.  Tliose  hearings  were  leld  over 
a  period  of  time  and  he  stuck  with  his 
job  and  brought  in  that  reco)  lunenda- 
tion,  an  overwlielming  vote  of  <  onfirma- 
tioi). 

I  think  if  I  can  trust  the  cha  Irman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Rules  as  to  vt  ho  is  go- 
ing to  be  President  of  the  Unit<  d  States, 
and  as  to  wlio  is  going  to  be  Vi  se  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— an  1  that  is 
what  it  boiled  down  to — ^I  thi  »k  I  can 
afford  to  trust  some  of  his  judj  ment.  at 
lea-st.  At  least  I  can  afford  to  trust  his 
1  ecommendations,  or  at  least  I  c  m  afford 
to  trust  those  issues  that  he  t  linlcs  we 
ought  to  resolve.  I  think  I  car  do  that 
on  tho  basis  of  one  U.S.  Sena  tor  from 
New  Hampshire  or  any  other  S  ate — ^not. 
in  anj-  v.'ay  to  downgrade  the  in  portance 
of  any  Member  of  this  body.  Bu  we  have 
trusted  and  placed  our  faith  in  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  ilules  on 
two  of  the  most  important  issu  js  In  oiu: 
history. 

Never  before  in  the  history  ol  this  Re- 
public have  we  had  the  set  ol  circum- 
stances that  we  have  today,  witl  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  both  >f  whom 
have  been  selected  under  Itie  25th 
amendment,  both  of  whom  hai  e  had  to 
be  proce.ssed  by  the  Committee  »n  Rules, 
botli  of  whom  have  had  to  lo<  k  to  the 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  c  a  Rules. 
And  in  both  of  those  two  listances, 
there  i.s  not  a  Senator  here  vho  will 
fault  the  chairman  of  the  Comi  ilttee  on 
Rules  or  the  procedures  that  he  com- 
mittee followed.  Not  one  of  us 

In  fact,  every  one  of  us,  prl  rately  or 
publicly,  has  praised  the  chair  nan  and 
the  committee. 

Now  we  come  down  to  a  &  matoiial 
election  in  which  the  vote  on  t  recount 
went  to  Mr.  Durkin,  in  which  lie  origi- 
nal vote  before  the  recount  wei  it  to  Mr. 
Wyman,  both  good  men.  But,  i  ader  the 
law,  tlie  recount  was  asked  fox  and  the 
recount  gave  it  to  Mr.  Durkin,  Eind  that 
election  was  cei-tifled  to  the  U.C  .  Senate. 
The  procedures  have  been  foil  ►wed  ac- 
cording to  law,  according  to  Ne  7  Hamp- 
shire law,  according  to  cons  resslonal 
precedent,  and  according  to  th  >  Ccmstl- 
tution  of  the  United  States  vhlch  Is 
above  any  statute,  any  statute  That  Is 
the  binding  law,  tliat  is  the  sup  "eme  law 
of  tlie  land. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  las  said, 
until  we  have  done  our  duty  lu  der  arti- 
cle I,  section  5,  I  beUeve  It  1 ,  of  the 
Constitution,  until  we  have  <  one  our 
duty,  we  cannot  in  any  way  i  u^  tills 
aside.  We  cannot  say  "away"  or '  begone." 

The  easy  tiling  to  do  would  b(  to  do  It 
Tlie  easy  thing  to  do  would  >e  to  go 
back  to  New  Hampshire  and    lo  It  all 
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over  again.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are 
here  for,  and  I  want  to  say  if  it  went 
back  to  New  Hampshire  the  circum- 
stances in  the  months  ahead  are  differ- 
ent from  the  circumstances  at  the  time 
of  the  election.  You  cannot  replay  that. 
There  are  not  even  the  same  people  there 
nor  the  same  economic  and  political 
conditions. 

I  hope  we  can  proceed  with  the  regu- 
lar order,  and  if  we  want  to  show  that 
this  body  is  responsible,  if  we  really  want 
to  show  the  public  that  we  know  what 
we  are  doing  and  that  we  are  very  sin- 
cere in  our  responsibilities,  I  suggest  that 
we  call  up  the  respective  sections  of  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us  and  start  to 
argue  it,  debate  it.  If  it  takes  time,  so  it 
takes  time.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  it  takes  time  to  discuss  each  of  the 
eight  issues.  But  let  us  get  them  up. 

I  have  got  one  other  suggestion.  If 
we  really  want  to  make  sure  we  are  not 
delaying,  let  us  have  an  agreement  upon 
time.  We  have  agreed  upon  time  on  every 
conceivable  bill  aroimd  l:ere.  We  have 
agreed  upon  time  on  the  defense  appro- 
priations; we  have  agreed  upon  time  on 
practically  every  measure. 

If  the  time  is  5  hours,  6  hours  per  issue 
or  5  hours,  10  hours  per  ballot,  let  us 
agree  upon  something,  and  then  we  can 
at  least  say  to  the  public  that  we  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

Senators  will  be  able  to  schedule  their 
time  accordingly.  We  will  be  able  to  tell 
our  people  who  come  to  see  us,  "Look, 
this  is  our  responsibility.  There  is  a  5- 
hour  debate"  or  a  4-hour  debate  or  a  2- 
hour  debate  "on  a  particular  issue,  and 
I  want  to  be  there  and  hear  it."  Because 
when  those  issues  come  up  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  here.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
here,  but  if  you  never  know  when  they 
are  coming  up,  if  you  never  know  how 
long  the  debate  is  going  to  last,  if  you 
have  no  idea  what  is  going  to  occur,  you 
know  what  is  going  to  happen,  we  are 
going  to  do  as  we  always  do.  We  will  do 
what  we  have  available  to  us  in  our 
offices,  in  our  respective  assignments.  We 
will  take  care  of  what  we  need  to  do  there 
and  we  will  not  be  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  coming 
onto  the  floor  for  the  past  week,  and  I 
have  not  seen  a  ballot  yet.  Let  me  repeat, 
I  have  not  seen  a  ballot  yet.  I  have  heard 
a  lot  about  whether  we  should  go  back 
to  New  Hampshire  or  stay  here  in  Wash- 
ington, but  I  have  not  seen  a  single  bal- 
lot and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  now.  There  are 
certain  ballots  where  there  was  a  tie 
vote,  and  they  have  come  back  to  get  a 
decision  before  they  can  start  counting, 
and  I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
not  counted  yet.  They  do  not  know  who 
won  and  who  lost.  They  want  to  find  out 
what  the  Senate  feels  about  these  dis- 
puted ballots. 

Once  they  have  decided  that,  I  im- 
derstand  they  will  go  back  and  make  a 
count.  If  you  do  not  like  the  count  then 
we  will  come  back  here.  If  it  comes  out 
even  we  will  send  It  back  for  another 
election. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  does  not  come  out 
even  we  will  stand  up  and  say  whether 
it  is  Wyman  or  Durkin.  But  give  us  a 
chance  to  say.  That  Is  all  we  want  to 
hear.  We  want  to  reach  a  decision,  and 
all  we  get  is  this  gobbledygook  about  sec- 
tion (1)  and  section  (2),  and  we  are 
reading  the  statutes  of  New  Hampshire. 
Let  us  look  at  the  ballots. 

I  have  been  here  for  a  week,  and  I 
have  not  see  a  ballot  yet,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  what  a  New  Hampshire  ballot 
looks  like. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  made  a 
misstatement  of  fact,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  want  to  leave  a  misstatement 
in  the  Record. 

The  Senator,  in  his  very  eloquent  re- 
marks, said  that  we  have  not  dealt  with 
any  of  the  issues  yet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  Senate  yesterday  dealt  with  issue 
No.  8  which  is  in  the  resolution.  It  was 
debated  at  length. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  stand  corrected; 
the  Senator  is  coiTcct.  I  am  speaking 
basically  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said  about  what  are 
the  fundamental  Lssues  about  these  bal- 
lots. We  are  supposed  to  make  some  ad- 
visory recommendations,  some  comment 
on  these. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  suggested 
that  we  take  the  resolution  and  go 
through  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  for  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  flrst  eight  issues 
do  not  involve  looking  at  a  single  ballot. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  right,  let  us  go 
at  it  then. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That,  I  tWnk,  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said  right  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  start  with 
i.ssue  No.  1  and  run  right  on  down,  and 
then  let  us  rtm  down  the  ballots.  Let  us 
not  make  something  that  is  uncompli- 
cated, complicated. 

The  issues  are  there.  They  are  there, 
and  they  can  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  only 
thing  here  to  do  is  to  proceed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  like  to,  if  I 
might,  respond  to  just  a  couple  of  points 
raised  in  this  debate. 

This  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  nothing  to  do  with  send- 
ing the  election  back  to  New  Hampshire. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sending  the 
election  back  to  New  Hampshire,  let  me 
repeat.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  send- 
ing the  election  back  to  New  Hampshire 
by  August  1  or  July  1  or  by  any  other 
date. 

Both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  should  understand  that  what 


the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  is  doing 
in  this  amendment  is  to  have  the  matter 
decided  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  abide  by 
the  decision  of  my  colleagues,  which  was 
made  on  Tuesday,  not  to  send  it  back  to 
New  Hampshire. 

What  I  have  done  here  Is  to  suggest 
that  in  section  <  1 ) ,  not  as  a  procedural 
matter  but  as  a  matter  of  substance,  that 
those  precmcts  requested  by  Mr.  Wyman 
to  be  counted  have  added  to  them  those 
precincts  requested  by  Mr.  Durkin,  and 
that  the  counting  process  start  and  it 
proceed  while  we  are  deciding  the  other 
issues.  That  is  what  was  requested,  not 
an  abrogation  of  our  constitutional 
authority. 

Point  No.  2:  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  and  I  think  it  is  important  even 
though  sometimes  what  we  say  seem- 
ingly acts  against  us,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  going  to  refer 
to  an  election  won  by  Mr.  Wyman  and  a 
recount  won  by  Mr.  Durkin,  then  he 
ought  to  at  least  close  the  New  Hamp- 
shire ring  and  say  that  the  recount  ol 
the  recount,  which  is  by  the  ballot  law 
conimission  was  won  by  Mr.  Wyman. 
That  is  a  fair  presentation  of  all  the 
facts.  It  does  not  say  it  is  not  subject 
to  review  by  the  Senate  but  it  is  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  facts  to  close  the 
ring  and  give  all  the  steps  of  the  pro- 
cedure. 

To  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Maine,  I  would  only  ask  this:  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  at  the  present  time  in  a 
House  election  in  Maine  a  protest  has 
been  filed.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  what  the  action  of 
the  House  has  been  in  that  matter.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  to  seat  the  cur- 
rent wiimer,  although  they  have  not 
given  up  their  right  to  make  a  final  de- 
termination. Have  we  used  the  same 
procedure  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  disUn- 
guished  Senator  from  Connecticut  in 
this  case  there  were  two  certificates  of 
election.  The  Durkin  one  arrived  first, 
and  the  Wyman  one  arrived  second.  My 
recollection  as  to  the  details  is  not  as 
sharp  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  that  de- 
bate. But  that  circumstance  did  not  ob- 
tain in  the  First  District  race  of  Maine 
at  all. 

Incidentally.  I  am  not  involved  in  that 
procedure,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  issues  that  have  l>een  pursued. 

May  I  say,  in  addition,  in  the  Senate 
we  did  the  same  thing.  We  seated  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Bellmon,  even  though  his  elec- 
tion was  challenged.  The  Oklahoma 
Senate  seat  and  the  First  Ettstrict  seat 
in  Maine  are  comparable  situations. 
This  New  Hampshire  thing  is  an  entire- 
ly different  problem  as  I  saw  it  then  and 
as  I  still  see  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  has  raised 
the  Oklahoma  election,  because  that  is 
the  whole  problem  here  because,  in  fact, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  num- 
bers. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  even  though  he 
was  being  protested,  won  his  election  by 
a  fairly  substantial  margin  of  thou- 
sands, and  yet  we  did  the  traditional 
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thing,  we  went  ahead  and  seated  him 
without  prejudice  to  Mr.  Edmondson. 
But  apparently  there  Is  a  difference  In 
the  numbm  game  here.  So  we  did  not 
do  that  insofar  as  Mr.  Wyman  was  con- 
cerned. There  were  only  two  votes.  But 

the  principle 

Mr   PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wUl  not  yield  at  that 
point.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  later  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  but  let  me 
finish  the  thought.  The  fact  is  there 
should  have  been  no  difference  in  treat- 
ment between  Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr. 
Wyman.  Tlie  difference  came  about  not 
on  any  basis  of  principle  but  on  the 
tvi-o  votes  and  the  several  thousand  votes 
there  In  the  respective  cases. 

Had  there  been  an  element  of  consist- 
ency, both  men  should  have  been  seated 
and  to  allow  the  appeals  to  go  forth,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  Maine  the  Democratic 
House  seated  the  Republican  Congress- 
man subject  to  the  appeal  of  the  Demo- 
cratic loser.  But  this  is  what  is  so  un- 
usual about  what  is  going  on  here.  It  is 
to  defy  both  our  tradition  and  logic  and. 
obviously,  the  inference  is  going  to  be 
»ised  as  to  an  element  of  partisanship 
tliere.  and  I  stated  before,  as  I  stated 
at  the  outset.  I  know  that  that  partisan- 
ship does  not  exist.  But  what  I  know  and 
the  image  tliat  is  given  are  two  entire- 
ly different  things. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICI^R.  II  I  can  just  finish 
this  point,  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  for  a  correc- 
tion of  the  Record,  with  tlae  distin- 
guished S(raator  from  Idaho  and  m.v.self, 
if  the  Senator  would. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   I   know    tliat   the 
Senator  from  Idaho  asked  the  question 
in  good  faith,  and  I  attempted  to  answer 
it  that  way. 

As  I  recollect,  what  we  did  the  other 
day  was  to  add  a  section  1-A  which  is 
similar  to  No.  8  in  the  issues,  but  8  is  still 
there,  so  that  8  has  not  been  disposed 
of.  The  eight  issues  are  still  there. 

I  just  consulted  with  counsel  and  1 
believe  that  is  correct.  The  eight  are 
still  there  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  may  1  say.  if  the 
Senator  is  prepared  to  stipulate  that  the 
vote  the  other  day  on  1-A  is  to  take  place 
of  the  issue  No.  8.  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  respond? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  In  order  to  clarify  it, 

VC5*- 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  Uiank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think,  the  Senator  may  have  mis- 
understood what  I  said  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  had  indicated  we 
never  had  dealt  with  the  issues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  the  eight 
Issues. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Not  heard  one  word  of 
debate,  and  I  was  saying  he  was  in  error 
on  that  question,  because  we  had  debated 
the  issues  contained  in  No.  8.  there  was 
a  vote  on  that  and  the  Senator  from 
Minne.'iota  voted  on  that. 


progn  ss. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  that  no 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The 
Idaho  is  essentially  correct, 
not  vote  on  No.  8.  What  the 
Minnesota  is  sajnng  is,  we  ha( 
on  the  eight  issues,  we  did 
issue  similar  to  8,  1(a).  If 
from  Idaho  will  get  his 
stipulate  that  vote  shall  take 
to  No.  8.  we  have  made 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  believe 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe 
be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  the 
made  is  that  we  are  not  in  tht 
a  procedural  debate  and  if 
not  on  the  floor  because  they  t 
not  involved  in  procedural 
have  made  a  very  sad  mistake 

We  are  discussing  issues, 
ticular  case  the  issues  ve 
ing — I  will  read  it  so  there  is 

(I)  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Sei 
committee  ahoiild  conduct  a  r« 
que3t«d  by  Mr.  Wym.an  of  l 
precincts? 

Which  it  lists. 

The   Senator   from 
said  to  that,  I  want  to  add 
precincts  protested  by  Mr. 
us  get  on  to  the  count. 

There  is  nothing  procedura 
one.  There  is  no  forgoing  of 
tutional  autliority.  That  geti 
sence  of  the  question  raised 
(1). 

One  point  wliich  I  think 
reemphasize  day  after  day 
ter  of  fulfilling  our 
ligations. 

The  Constitution  of  the 
provides  that  this  body  shal 
the  qualifications  of  its 
where  in  that  Constitution 
how   that  shall   be  done. 

I  have  stated  all  along  ii 
ments,  Uie  arguments  to  sen 
New  Hampshire,  or  what 
this  power  is  vested  here,  it 
it  should  not  be  whittled 
changed  any  way  whatsoevei 
can  be  changed,  what  can 
relates  to  how  we  exercise 

It  used  to  be  that  these 
decided  by  a  rules  committed 
cial  committee.  That  does 
say  it  has  to  be  resolved 
the  year  1975. 

If,  indeed,  the  issues  are 
and  confusing  as   they 
selves,   and  we   have   clearl; ' 
think,  over  5  days,  then  it 
we  best  exercise  that  consti 
sponsibility  by  allowing  th( 
New  Hampsliire  to  make  a 

So  let  us  just  get  aff  the 
kick.  I  have  heard  it  up 
line  and  it  holds  no  water, 

We  have  that  authority  ii 
how  we  exercise  it.  Where  : 
stitution  does  it  say  it  sha: 
Rules  Committee,  where 
the  Constitution  it  comes  to 
the  Senate? 

It  is  absolutely  mute  on 

Where,   anywhere,   does 
the  pnrrdines  to  be  loUowi 
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tlie 


Ing  that  obligation?  Nowhere  in  the 
correct?      Constitution. 

from        What  I  am  saying  to  my  c4lleagues 
ut  we  did     today  is  there  are  better  ways, 
from         Again  I  repeat,  I  abide  by  the 
not  voted     not  to  send  it  back  to  New 
1  ote  on  an     but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing 
t:  e  Senator     with  saying  in  section  (1)  thai 
co:  leagues  to     best  resolve  this  particular  issue 
)recedence     ing  the  count  started,  by 

ballots  counted,  the  ballots  of 
have  the     testants,  and  hopefully  providiijg 

out  of  this  rock  and  the  hard 
hat  would     are  presently  in 

Now,  I  yield  to  the 
lointbein;?  ator  from  Nebraska, 
process  of  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

Senators  are     ator  from  Nebraska. 

ink  we  are        Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
debate,  they     news  for  some  people.  I  am  not 

I  am  a  partisan.  I  am  prejudice 
this  par-     not  without  bias.  I  would  like 
e  discuss-     Wymfin  seated,  and  I  ask  every 

mistake:     here  who  he  would  like  to  havp 
te  that  the         I  do  not  tliink  there  is 
nt  as  re-     c?n  stand  here  and  claim  suc|i 
foi'.owing        The  test  is,  do  we  carry  on 
test  fairly  and  are  we  honest? 
I  think  everybody  is. 

I  accuse  no  one  of  being  urffair,  nor 
do  I  accuse  anyone  of  being  <  ishonest, 
because  I  would  resent  that.  That  is 
oiie  thing  that  every  man  haf  that  is 
worthwhile,  his  own  honor. 
But  I  am  not  a  purist  from 
point  that  I  do  not  have  pre 
this.  I  do. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to 
we  are  going  to  win  this  fight 
that  we  are  going  to  win  the 
cause  we  are  rapidly  winning 
court  of  public  opinion.  After 
the  highest  court  in  this  land, 

For  days  we  have  heard 
here,  why,  if  we  send  it  bad 
Hampshire,  we  are  shirking  oui 

Mr.  President,  on  two 
"Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
a  seat  vacant  and  it  has  gone 
new  election.  The  case  of  Vare 
sylvania,  1926,  and  Smith  of 
both  instances  they  declared 
vacant. 

Well  that  voting  has  already 
But  there  is  just  an 
things  that  prove  to  me  that 
forces  are  going  to  win  this  cas4 

Let  us  look  at  the  certificates  ;hat  have 
been  sent  here.  The  certificate  that  said 
Mr.  Wyman  was  elected  was  pated  on 
November  27. 

Tlien  the  Governor  said  Mj.  Durkin 
was  elected  Senator. 

The  resolution  at  the  time 
certificate  was  authorized  said 
Governor  and  coimcil  make 
fication,  aware  of  the  rights  of 
the  State  ballot  law 
tained  in  RS  68. 

That  procedure  was  gone  thi  ough  and 
then  tlie  certificate  that  said  I  ouis  Wy- 
man was  elected  was  dated  a  m(|ath  later, 
on  December  27. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  Senatoi 
document  and  everybody  was 
there  was  further  procedure, 
later  he  signs  a  second  docume4t 
t|iose  points,     anotl'.er  decision,  which  one  p 
set  forth        You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
in  fulfill-     that.  Every  citizen  on  M^sin 
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the  United  States  knows  that  it  is  the 
last  certificate  that  counts. 

If  one  believes  that  it  was  the  first 
certificate  that  counts,  they  should  have 
come  in  and  seated  Mr.  Durkin  and  then 
proceeded  with  the  contest. 

It  was  not  dishonest;  it  was  not  un- 
fair. But  I  will  say  this,  it  was  a  tactical 
error.  Every  State  is  entitled  to  two  Sen- 
ators, and  6  long  months  have  gone  by 
and  a  sovereign  State  has  been  denied  50 
percent  of  its  representation  in  this  body. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  last 
expression  that  counts  likewise  should 
have  contended,  and  I  think  we  did,  that 
Mr.  Wyman  should  have  been  seated.  He 
had  a  valid  certificate.  It  was  the  last 
expression,  and  he  should  have  been 
seated.  We  would  have  then  proceeded 
with  this  contest. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  I  say  we 
are  winning  this  fight. 

I  went  out  to  a  dinner  last  night.  I 
was  rather  irritated,  because  several  peo- 
ple came  up  to  me — they  were  not  my 
constituents — and  asked,  "Why  is  the 
Senate  wasting  time?  Why  do  they  not 
send  that  back  to  New  Hampshire?" 

In  each  instance  I  had  to  explain  that 
I  had  voted  to  do  that  three  or  four 
times.  But  it  was  notice  to  me  that  the 
court  of  public  opinion  not  only  has  a 
sense  of  justice,  but  is  a  lot  smarter  than 
some  of  us  elected  officials. 

Either  this  Senate  should  have  seat- 
ed somebody  and  then  proceeded  with 
the  contest,  or  it  should  have  quickly  sent 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire.  We  have  de- 
nied the  sovereign  State  one-half  of  its 
representation  in  this  body  for  6  long 
months. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  no  one  arose 
and  proposed  that  they  seat  Mr.  Durkin 
during  the  pendency  of  the  contest? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  in  a  moment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  that 
he  has  expressed  the  concern  of  msiny  of 
us  over  the  lack  of  representation  which 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  entitled 
to,  two  Senators.  That  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  why  I  person- 
ally, as  one  Senator,  felt  we  were  pro- 
ceeding in  the  proper  way  by  not  seating 
either  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr.  Wyman,  be- 
cause of  the  unique  circiunstances  in 
which  there  were  two  certifications. 

Had  we  seated  Mr.  Durkin,  I  can  imag- 
ine the  uproar  there  would  have  been 
with  the  ballot  law  commission  having 
subsequently  certified  Mr.  Wyman.  Had 
we  seated  Mr.  Wyman,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  there  would  be  an  uproar  on 
the  other  side.  What  we  did  was  fee  fair 
thing  to  do,  and  I  think  it  was  from  the 
point  of  the  Senate,  itself,  to  withhold 
the  seating  of  both  of  fee  gentlemen  and 
then  to  h(«)efully  resolve  it — we  feought 
we  might  be  able  to  resolve  it  much  more 
rapidly  than  we  have — ^by  the  action  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  That  is  why  1 
think  any  furfeer  delay  would  be  most 
unfortunate. 

I  come  back  to  what  I  said  earlier.  If 
fee  Senate  is  unable  to  resolve  this,  then, 
of  course,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do: 
That  is  to  take  a  look  at  whether  or  not 
feere  should  be  another  election. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  feere  is  a  Senator  present  who,  if 
he  attaches  his  name  to  a  document 
knowing  there  were  furfeer  leg^  steps 
that  had  to  be  taken  and  feen  a  month 
later  signs  a  new  document,  if  that  were 
his  own  act,  would  ever  contend  for  the 
argmnent  that  feere  are  two  certificates 
there. 

That  expression  has  a  different  po- 
litical background.  If  often  happens  in 
connection  wife  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  national  convention.  There  will  be 
a  group  meet  in  a  State  and  feey  say, 
"We  are  the  convention  of  i  party,"  and 
so  they  elect  some  delegates.  Then  an- 
other grroup  will  meet  in  convention  and 
say,  "We  constitute  that  party,"  and 
th:y  send  some  delegates.  So  feey  get 
to  the  convention  and  there  are  two  cer- 
tificates. 

This  is  not  a  case  like  feat.  These  cer- 
tificates are  signed  by  fee  same  indi- 
vidual. These  certificates  are  aufeorized 
by  fee  same  State  officials  in  each  case. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Sen?itor  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  fee  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  put  liis  finger  on  a 
point  which  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  the  certificate  that  should  be  nailed 
down. 

I  believe  fee  point  is  this:  There  are 
not  two  certificates;  feere  is  only  one, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Wjrman's.  Mr.  Durkin's 
certificate  was  rescinded  and  revoked, 
both  by  the  ballot  law  commission,  be- 
cause of  fee  change  in  the  counts  and 
the  declaration  of  winner  by  the  ballot 
law  commission,  and  before  feat  had 
been  revoked  by  the  Governor  and  coun- 
sel because  fee  secretary  of  state's  re- 
count was  acknowledged  by  him  to  have 
been  incomplete. 

I  believe  it  should  also  be  noted  feat 
Mr.  Durkin  asked  a  feree-judge  Federal 
court  to  reinstate  his  certificate,  not  to 
declare  it  valid  but  to  reinstate  it,  be- 
cause he  knew  it  had  been  revoked.  That 
was  denied  by  feat  comt  In  fee  petition 
by  Mr.  Durkin. 

So  let  us  not  get  misled  by  fee  talk 
of  two  certificates.  There  is  only  one  cer- 
tificate before  fee  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  we  are  about  to  vote  and  I  will  be 
very  brief.  If  Senators  will  look  In  the 
book  of  hearings,  feey  will  find  on  page 
12  the  same  identical  names  as  on  page 
19,  fee  appropriate  State  officers  who 
aufeorized  fee  issuance  of  a  certificate. 
The  same  Governor  signed  feem. 

Are  fee  brilliant  lawyers  In  this  body 
going  to  take  the  view  feat  when  fee 
same  people  issue  a  doctmient  and  then 
Issue  a  second  document,  feat  it  is  fee 
first  one  that  counts? 

Not  at  all.  The  last  word  of  a  legis- 
lative body  is  fee  one  feat  prevails.  The 
last  answer  to  a  question  is  fee  one  feat 
prevails. 

We  do  not  have  competing  certificates 
here.  Competing  certificates  arise  when 
they  come  from  two  different  sources. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  Just  want 
to  call  attention  to  feis:  There  are  not 
many  people  here  to  hear  this,  but  some- 
how we  are  all  present  when  we  our- 
selves speak.  That  reminds  me  of  fee  man 
going  down  fee  street  talking  to  himself. 


Someone  said,  "Why  do  you  talk  to  your- 
self?" He  said,  "There  are  two  reasons. 
I  like  to  talk  to  a  smart  man,  and  in  fee 
second  place,  I  like  to  listen  to  a  smart 
man  talk."  (Laughter.)  So  we  are  never 
absent  when  we  talk. 

I  wish  this  Chamber  were  filled  and 
would  read  fee  content  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  It  says,  ii  I  imderstand 
it,  let  us  take  all  of  the  disputed  precincts 
feat  either  side  claims  and  have  them 
recounted. 

How  can  those  who  are  clamoring  for 
this  body  to  exercise  its  responsibility 
vote  against  the  pending  resolution? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  fee  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada.  Does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  care 
to  comment?  If  not.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  a  few  comments, 
if  the  Senator  has  concluded.  First.  I 
point  out  on  fee  legal  situation  wife 
respect  to  the  certificates,  that  under  New 
Hampsliire  law  an  appeal  can  be  made 
from  the  recount  of  the  secretary  of 
st.tte  to  the  ballot  law  commission.  The 
ballo:.  law  commission  then  acts.  If  after 
the  review  by  the  ballot  law  commission 
fee  result  shall  have  been  changed,  then 
the  ballot  law  commission  is  charged 
under  fee  statute  to  declare  that  that 
person  was  fee  winner. 

Then  the  statute  go?s  on  to  say: 

The  decision  of  the  BaUot  Law  Commission 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  as  provided  in  section  11  of  this 
chapter. 

So  we  do  not  have  any  final  decision 
at  all.  Now,  section  11  of  feis  chapter 
provides,  in  part,  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  from  the  decisions  of  the  ballot-law 
commission  made  under  paragraph  n.  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  chapter,  as  provided  in  this 
section  and  not  otherwise. 

It  then  goes  on  to  the  procedural  de- 
tails, and  feen  says: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  legislative 
Intent  to  provide  no  appeal  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  cases  of  contested  elections  for 
the  offices  of  United  States  senator,  repre- 
senative  In  congress,  state  senator  or  rep- 
resentative to  the  general  court  In  view  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  vesting  In  both 
houses  of  congress  and  both  houses  of  the 
general  court  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
elections  and  qualifications  of  their  respec- 
tive members. 

Mr.  President,  that  makes  it  quite  clear 
feat  fee  decisions  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Ballot  Law  Commission  and 
fee  secretary  of  state  are  not  final  under 
fee  circumstances  as  feey  appear  here. 
No  one  contends  feat  fee  Senate  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  do  whatever  it  wishes 
to  do  in  this  matter,  and  feere  has  been 
no  legal  argument  attempted  to  be 
advanced. 

But  I  have  advanced  fee  argument 
that  bofe  of  fee  parties  raised  all  of 
feeir  objections  at  fee  time  of  fee  re- 
count by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  addi- 
tional objections  that  feey  raised  at  fee 
time  of  the  hearing  before  fee  ballot 
law  commission. 

I  made  that  very  clear,  and  read  from 
Mr.  Brown's  statemmt.  this  morning.  He 
had  first  raised  a  question  on  these  first 
10  precincts. 
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That  is  raised  in  Dort  Bigg's  letter — 
he  Is  another  lawyer  for  Mr.  Wyman — 
on  November  27,  1  day  after  the  recoimt 
by  the  secretary  of  state.  He  raised  the 
question  on  these  10  precincts  set  forth 
in  this  first  issue,  and  went  on  then,  be- 
fore the  ballot  law  commission,  and  sat- 
isfied himself  as  to  what  has  happened  in 
6  of  those  precincts,  and  stated  that  he 
waived  his  protest  as  to  those  precincts. 

That  was  on  December  4;  16  days  later, 
on  December  20,  he  came  in  and  said, 
"We  have  satisfied  ourselves  on  these 
four  protests." 

What  the  Senator  is  suggesting  here 
now  is  that  we  have  to  go  back  and  have 
a  recount  of  a  recount,  after  the  attorney 
for  Mr.  Wyman 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CANNON  (continulng> .  Had  said 
'we  are  satisfied  as  to  these  10  precincts." 

Senator  Weicker  has  raised  a  so-called 
red  herring  issue  by  saying  "I  am  go- 
ing to  include  Mr.  Durkln's  protest." 

Mr.  DurUn's  protests  were  all  settled, 
too.  with  respect  to  any  precincts  before 
the  ballot  law  commission.  That  is  why 
we  have  no  question  here  on  those 
issues. 

The  suggestion,  I  understands  was 
made  earlier  that  Mr.  Durkln  had  pro- 
tested 48  precincts,  I  believe,  and  re- 
quested a  recoxmt.  That  is  not  the  fact. 
I  regret,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  some  of 
the  people  who  are  Involved  in  this  pro- 
ceeding did  not  participate  in  the  hear- 
ings themselves.  I  read  from  the  record 
of  the  hearings  before  our  committee, 
page  1347: 

Mr.  MiLUMET.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  me,  but  I  think  the  matter  has 
been  mlastated  here,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  what  our  position  was.  Maybe  Mr. 
Brown  did  not  understand  It. 

We  never  at  any  time  protested  any  pre- 
cincts, except  Salem  and  Conway,  and  we  did 
it  on  the  record  on  the  tally  sheets.  Now, 
this  statement  that  we  were  asking  to  recount 
40  precincts  was  Just  an  argument  that  I 
made  Just  two  or  three  pagea  beyond  where 
the  chairman  read;  on  page  113  of  the  tran- 
aeript  of  December  20, 1974. 1  said  that  if  the 
rulings  pmnlt  the  inquiry  into  the  count 
which  Mr.  Brown  has  requested,  or  into  the 
Amherst  vote,  or  Into  the  Beahrook  registra- 
tion, you  will  have  very,  vwy  substantial 
evidence  on  all  these  issues,  and  we  have,  I 
think,  variations  in  ttie  coimt  in  46  precincts 
which  bother  us.  Now,  that  is  aU  I  ever  said 
about  the  precincts.  I  never  went  beyond 
that.  It  was  ]u8t  an  argument. 

We  did  request  the  checking  of  Salem  and 
Conway  and  the  answer  which  the  commis- 
sion— ^tbey  did  not  reject  these  requests  out 
of  band,  tbey  gave  it  oonslderatKm.  and  the 
answer  which  they  gave  to  me  is  the  perfect 
answer  to  Mr.  Brown's  request  here,  and  it 
Is — by  Seziator  Allen's  question. 

Mr.  President,  that  la  the  situation.  We 
have  no  requests  to  recount  any  precincts 
by  Mr.  DurUn,  and  we  think  we  do  not 
have  any— X  think  we  do  not  have  any — 
by  Mr.  wyman.  becauae  Us  attorney  went 
throat  it  before  ttie  BaUot  Law  Oun- 
mlsslon.  and  was  satitf  ed— and  I  read  it 
Into  the  record  this  morning— very  clear- 
ly, I  think,  satlsfled  as  to  the  questioii  on 
each  of  those  10  precincts. 

So  I  merdy  submit,  lir.  President,  that 
If  we  are  gotng  to  get  involyed  tn  the  sit- 
uation that  we  are  going  back  and  have  a 
recount  of  a  recount,  and  next  week  we 
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will  have  a  recount  of  a  recount 
count,  and  so  on,  ad  inflnituii  i, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senati 
ject  this  amendment,  and 
vote  "No"  on  issue  No.  1. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  PresidAit 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nevs  da 
tei-izes  the  amendment,  or  thi 
of  the  amendment,  of  the 
Connecticut  as  a  "red  herriig 
as  bringing  out  the  46  protest(  d 
of  Mr.  Durkin  is  conceinec 
states,  and  reads  from  the  r 
Mr.  Durkin's  counsel  states 
they  definitely  had   doubts 
results  in  46  precincts. 

That  is  all  I  have  stated, 
actly  what  was  stated  by 
and  or  his  counsel. 

I  am  saying  he  should  Iiave 
to  bring  those  up  for  a  recou: 
Mr.  Wyman.  If,  indeed,  tha 
herring"  according  to  the 
Nevada — and  that  is  the  tern 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  w 
amendment,  we  will  forget 
cincts  as  if  there  never  were 
they  never  existed,  as  alluded 
by  the  distingulslicd  Senatoi 
vada,  and  how  about  just 
that  we  pass  on  section  ( 1 )  as 
the  resolution?  Would  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  agree 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be 
to    have    the    Senator    w 
amendment  and  take  a  vote 
on  section  (1). 

Mr.  WEICKER.  With   th^ 
support,  I  would  immediatel 
the  amendment,  and  I  will 
up  or  down  vote  on  section 
as  I  would  have  the  support  o: 
man. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  I  am  no 
prised  that  the  Senator  woi|ld 
to  have  an  Immediate  vote 
of  these  issues  if  I  would 
as  he  sees  the  question 

I  have  been  studying  this 
a  number  of  months,  and  I 
as  much  about  it  as  the 
am  not  about  to  say  I  will 
position  if  he  will  agree  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Of  cours# 
pose  on  section  (1) — and  I 
Important  to  point  out  to 
is  not  a  vote  for  Wjmian.  It 
the  precincts  shall  be  recounled 
all  It  states.  Let  us  make 
this  is  all  that  is  being  objecfed 
Just  the  fact  that  there  caiujot 
a  recount,  which  is  what 
posed  to  be  doing  here. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada 
Ing  about  a  recount  of  a 
is  It  that  the  Senate  has 
do  here?  To  have  a  recount, 
ing  is.  If  that  is  what  Is 
place,  let  us  have  it,  and  let 
we  are  fair  and  give  to  Mr. 
opportunity  to  bring  in  those 
precincts  which,  by  his  own 
and  the  admission  of  his 
deemed  questionable  in  raisii^ 
That  is  all  I  tun  asking, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preside|it 
Senatw  jrleld? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator 
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misinterpreting  my  position  If 
am  suggesting  a  recount.  I  say 
been  recounted  to  death ;  let  us 
voting. 

Mr.  Durkin  decided  there  w 
ther  need  for  a  recount.  Mr.  B 
cided  there  was  no  further 
recount,  at  least  of  these 
Senator  has  seen  the  Dort  Bigg 
least  I  read  it  into  the  Record  tl 
ing.  i!i  which  he  responded  to 
Mr.    Wyman's    lawyer    had 
November  27. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presidefit 
prepared  to  vote  if  the  Senator 
vada  is  ready  to  vote.  I  would 
we  might,  in  the  course  of  our 
the  substance  of  these  various 
consider  what  strikes  me  as 
tant  fact  that  there  are  more 
two  ways  of  resolving  the 
tlian    just   either   going   back 
Hampshire  or  following  down 
the  Rules  Committee. 

This  is  one  attempt  of 
do  not  deem  it  to  be  a  perfec 
But  I  know  one  thing.  It  is 
men. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  goinf 
out.  Regardless  of  what  happe^ 
would  hope  that  such  a  thing 
applied  to  sections  to  come 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presiden' 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  am  prepared  to  vot( 
issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
hour  and  a  half  we  have 
about  a  great  many  things 
are  not  pertinent  to  the 
which  is  now  pending,  of  the 
from  Connecticut. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  whei 
about,  as  many  have  talked 
constitutional  responsibility  of 
ate  to  look  at  this  election  anc 
a  determination  that 
sponsibility  does  exist,  but  it 
look  at  all  areas  of  uncertaint  r 
election. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  Is 
ing  that  the  constitutional 
of  the  Senate  is  somehow 
what  may  have  been  said, 
objected  to  by  other  parties 
times. 

If  our  constitutional 
so  confined,  then  certainly  it  la 
by  the  certificate  Issued  by  the 
of  New  Hampshire,  pursuant  to 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  that 
which  said  that  Mr.  Wyman 
winner.  If  we  are  not  conflnec 
certificate,  then  certainly  we 
obligation  to  look  at  areas  of 
which  have  been  defined  at 
another  by  one  of  the  partie  i 
contest,  regardless  of  whether  oi 
may  have  at  some  other 
"Well,  we  don't  necessarily  wui : 
that  any  further  than  we 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
will  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
Senator  consent  to  a  vote  on  thi  i 
ment  at  3:30  p.m.  today? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
right  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  see  if  he  can  get 
consent  to  vote  on  the  unemployment  in- 
surance bill  after  v  e  dispose  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  certain- 
ly will  try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  McClure  assumed 
tliG  ch&.i]*  ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens*.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  'nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh»,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Burdick;,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  > ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland*  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye",  the  Senator  from 
Masachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy*,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF I .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph »,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay'  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON>,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin>  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathlas),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens^,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  32, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  235  Leg.| 

YEAS— 32 

Allen 

Pong 

Schweiker 

Baker 

Gam 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helms 

WUllamL 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Bucklev 

Javits 

Talt 

Byrd, 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Harry  F...Tr. 

McClure 

Tower 

Case 

Packwoocl 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Pearson 

Young 

Dole 

Percy 

Donieiiici 

Roth 

NAYS— 47 

Aboure/k 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Robrri  C 

.  Humphrey 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Cransion 

Long 

Stennis 

Culver 

McCIellaii 

Stevenson 

Ford 

McGee 

Stone 

Gieiin 

McGoveru 

Symington 

Gravel 

Mclntyre- 

Talmadge 

Hart.  G.-iry  W. 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Morgan 

WUUams 

Hanke 

Moss 

PRESENT   AND  GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING  -19 


AS 


Bayh 

Fannin 

Mathlas 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Bellmou 

Cirlffin 

Montoya 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Church 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Eagletou 

Kennedy 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

So.  Mr.  Weicker's  amendmciit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett) proposes  an  amendment: 

lu  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  on  page 
1,  lines  7  through  12,  substitute  the  foUow- 
ing:  "It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
complete  recount  of  the  machine  and  paper 
ballots  cast  in  the  November  6,  1974,  New 
Hampshire  election  for  a  seat  In  the.  United 
States  Senate  be  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee to  be  submitted  directly  to  the  Senate 
for  Us  consideration." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

■trN.\NIMOt.-S-CONSENT      AGREEMENT ORDEK      OP 

BUSINESS   TODAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  propound  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  requests:  I  ask  unanimous  con-, 
sent  that  at  this  time  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  tlie  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  197,  H.R.  6900,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  13  weeks  of  benefits 
under  the  emergency  imemployment 
compensation  program;  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  the  bill  of  40  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Curtis;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
thereto  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual  foim: 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  or  point  of 
order,  in  the  event  the  Chair  should 
submit  such  point  of  order  to  the  Senate 
for  its  discussion,  of  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form;  that  no  nongermane  amend- 
ments be  in  order,  with  the  exception 
of  two  amendments  by  Mr.  Long  and 
one  amendment  by  Mr.  Curtis;  provided, 
further,  that  a  vote  occur  on  final  pas- 
sage of  that  measure  not  later  than  5:45 
p.m.  today:  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  measure,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion dispute;  that  Uie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  then  be  recognized 
on  his  amendment;  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  that  amendment  of 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr,  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Cannon. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  there  are  a  number 
of  points  to  be  clarified  before  we  can  be 
in  agreement.  There  are  some  points  to 
be  decided.  One  is  as  to  the  tune  'in 
opposition."  I  hope  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  opposition,  but  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Senator  Curtis  and  Senator 
Long  are  together  on  this  bill.  There- 
fore, all  we  need  is  Senator  Curtis'  as- 
surance that  the  time  will  be  yielded  to 
any  of  us  who  have  questions  about  the 
bUl— the  Senator  will  be  in  charge  of  it 
but  it  WiU  simplj'  be  aUocated  fairly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  agreeable 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  Mr.  President, 
we  want  to  know  what  the  amendments 
are,  what  Is  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ments, because  for  practical  purposes. 
material  debate  would  be  cut  oflf. 

Third,  just  so  I  state  everything  I 
have  on  my  mmd.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  Senate  tliat  even  if  we 
agree  to  a  time  to  vote,  we  may  not 
necessarily  vote  at  that  time,  because 
rollcalls  may  intei-vene.  Even  though  we 
known  what  the  amendments  are  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  limit  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  amendments,  one  or  more 
of  us  may  be  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  allow  time  for  a  vote  on  a  particular 
amendment  without  aborting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  another  amendment. 

I  lay  those  questions  before  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  because  they  are 
serious  to  this  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  last 
question.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I 
believe,  if  the  agreement  is  accepted, 
this  will  allow  2  fuU  hours  exactly,  from 
this  minute,  on  the  measure.  That  should 
accommodate  debate  on  the  measure 
and  on  the  three  amendments.  If  we 
get  down  to  the  three  amendments  and 
the  Senator  needs  5  or  10  minutes  addi- 
tional, I  hope  we  might  at  that  time  bo 
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able  to  get  a  consent  for  an  extension, 
but  it  would  depend  upon  consent. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Also  the  roUcalls. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Can  we  get 
10-minute  rollcalls? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  may  have  a  backup 
of  roUcalls  if  we  agree  to  a  given  hour. 

Mr.  MAN9FIELD.  Mi-.  President,  I 
hope  we  can  finish  before  5:45  because, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
opposition.     • 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
did  I  ask  in  my  request  that  the  vote 
occur  on  final  passage  not  later  than 
5:45? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  Senator  is  coiTcct;  not  later 
than  5:45. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  sUU  re- 
serving the  right. to  object,  we  still  have 
not  heard  about  the  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  explain.  There  are 
two  amendments.  The  first  involves  the 
tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  new  houses. 
•nie  Senate  has  voted  for  it  before.  This " 
is  slightly  different  from  that,  but  it  does 
not  go  nearly  as  far  as  that  which  the 
Senate  has  previously  voted. 

The  second  amendment  covers  the  cost 
of  the  first  amendment.  The  second 
amendment  will  not  be  offered  unless  the 
first  amendment  is  agreed  to.  This  will 
balance  the  cost  of  the  housing  credit 
to  provide  some  additional  revenue,  so 
that  the  two  changes  together  would  have 
no  budgetary  effect." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Well,  what  Ls  tlie  nature 
of  the  tax  the  Senator  ha<  in  mind? 

Mr.  LONG.  This  Senator  is  suggesting 
that,  in  the  event  the  Senate  might  want 
to  raise  .some  additional  revenue  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  changes  iii  the  tax  credit 
for  the  purchasing  of  new  houses,  it 
would  provide  that  we  would  permit  a 
deduction  of  the  State  tax  on  gasoline 
for  those  who  itemize,  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  exceds  $100. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  What  is  the  figure  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  for  the  first  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
might  cost  about  $500  million  to  move 
forward  the  date  of  the  tax  credit  to 
cover  residences  on  which  construction 
has  begun  since  the  day  of  that  bill  to 
Include  those  presently  imder  construc- 
tion. If  one  wahts  to  be  fair  about  it, 
I  think  we  would  have  to  recognize  that 
this  will  stimulate  a  tremendous  amount 
of  construction  labor.  In  that  respect,  it 
will  save  a  vast  amount  of  money  on 
unemployment  insurance.  If  they  do  not 
want  to  give  us  some  credit  for  that,  we 
can  say,  all  right,  we  can  raise  tlie  $500 
million  back  very  easily. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
all  for  it.  I  Just  wanted  to  give  the  Senate 
an  idea  of  how  much  would  be  involved. 
How  much  would  be  involved  in  the 
aggregate  per  annum,  as  an  estimate? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  one  looked  at  only  the 
cost  of  providing  the  tax  credit  for  new 
houses,  $500  million. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  All  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  that  is  the  amount  that 
we  are  talking  about.  I  feel  that  there  is 
an  offset  that  almost  equals  that  implicit 
in  it.  But  In  the  event  one  wants  to  take 
a  different  view,  I  propose  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Now,  Senator  Curtis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  explain. 
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The  amendment  I  shal 
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in  July.  Under  my  amendr  lent 
be  changed  to  May  and  Oct  ibcr 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  What  woulc 
cost  on  part  B  per  benefici  ii-y 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  do  not 
requires  the  Social  Secin-it; 
tion   to   ascertain    what 
should  be  and  to  declare  it 
ity  is  expired 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  not 
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the  agreement  on  this 
I  tell  the  Senator  that 
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that  one,  because  we  do 
it  takes  us,  how  much  it  c 
benefitted,  who  gets  hurt 
ator  would  feel  justified  in 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  In  answei 
ator's  question.  I  am 
that  while  the  amendmeit 
not  carry  a  figure,  the 
involved  on  the  change  \v 
pa  ted  is  50  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fifty  cei 
what  doe.';  that  aggregate 
people? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  $110.0  millii 
million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  first  v 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  Pay,  I 
it  on  that  account. 

Will  the  Senator  preser 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  arose 
a  technical  error. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understa 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This 
pealed. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRI  > 
agreement  as  proposed. 
I'ight  would  be  preserved. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  To  lay  th 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the 
joi-ity  leader  withdraw  his 
respect  to  the  Bartlett 
not  tliink  that  was  covered 
sion  earlier,  but  there  was 
to  delay  the  vote.  We  w 
prefer  that  there  not  be 
established. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD| 
disposition  but,  at  the 
not  see  why  we  ought  no 
least  get  an  hour's  limitatipn 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr. 
could  say  to  the 
from  West  Virginia,  I 
1  minute  on  the  resolution 
any  extended  discussion 
time,  I  hesitate  to  restri 
cause  I  am  not  sure  w 
might  come  from  the 
ator  from  Nevada.  It  is 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
assurance  from  the  two 
if  I  unlink  the  request 
Bartlett  amendment,  would 
ators   assure   me   that   they 
everything  in  their  power  to 
on  the  Bartlett  amendment 

r.Ir.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    The 
West  Virginia  certainly  has 
ance  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Reserviifg 
to  object,  I  do  hope  the 
will   give  some   consideratioh 
colleagues   who  will  be  her  ^ 
evening.  This  is  not  the  last 
to  be  offered  to  the  resolu 
this  body,  and  it  will  be  late 
ning.  If  we  get  finished  on 
5:45,  we  will  be  doing  well, 
hope  most  sincerely  that  instead 
ing  objections  to  an 
has  already  been  settled,  in 
tween  the  author  of  the 
the  leadership  on  that  side 
in  conjunction  with  the 
this  side  of  the  aisle,   that 
consider  what  assurances  we 
our  colleagues  so  that  they 
.■something  definite  by  meank 
they  could  be  guided.  I  think 
only  fair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  just 
the  floor,  but  I  am  advised 
of  the  aisle  that  the  agreeme|it 
the   distinguished   majority 
ferred  has  not  been  entered 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
ment  we  are  discussing  is 
employment  legislation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  There 
ment  as  to  the  second  part 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do 
object,  but  I  would  hope 
there  is  as  much  as  possibl; 
ment  on  motions,  appeals 
Otherwise  it  gives  the  indication 
laying  tactics  are  being  used 

Again  I  want  to  stress  that 
think  of  our  colleagues  in 
especially  when  the  hour  get ; 
being  here  since  9  o'clock 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr. 
would  like  to  comment  and 
the  distinguished  majority 
certainly  agree,  and  I  wish 
alize  that  what  I  am  doing 
calling  up  ray  amendment, 
aside  for  approximately  2  h^urs 
nizing  when  I  do  take  it  up 
to  then  be  impinging  upon 
the  time  of  my  colleagues, 
ting  myself  in  a  more  diflQc^lt 
and  I  recognize  that.  At  the 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
I  am  trying  to  delay  when  I  really 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
Senator  will  yield,  the 
most  cooperative.  I  am  jus , 
point  out  a  situation  which 
edly  develop,  and  to  tell  the 
I  understand  the  position  in 
placed  himself  in  relation  to 
ment;  but  also  to  point  out 
employment  compensation 
line  which  has  to  be 
facing  up  to  that  there  is 
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operation  between  both  sides,  and  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  done. 

I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  I  withdraw  the 
reference  to  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Bartlett  from  the 
agreement  which  I  propose. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  (Mr. 
Laxalt>  .  Does  the  Senator  also  intend  to 
include  in  the  request  the  provision  that 
rule  XII  be  waived? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  COMPENSATION  AND 
SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE EXTENSION  ACT  OP 
1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  H.R.  6900,  the  Emer- 
gency Compensation  and  Special  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Extension  Act  of 
1975,  wliich  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  biU  (H.R.  6900)  to  provide  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emergency 
tmemployment  compensation  program  and 
the  special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  extend  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  progr.im  for  1  year,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  with 
amendments. 

The  amendments  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Finance  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  Une  1,  stiike 
out: 

TITLE  I— ADDITIONAL  THIRTEEN  WEEKS 
OF  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
,  PENSATION 

ADDinON.M.   THIRTEEN    WEEIIS 

Sec.  101.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  102(e) 
of  tlie  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••July  1,  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1976". 

MODIFICATION    OP    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at 
the  earliest  practicF.bIe  date  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  102  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  a 
modiflcation  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  emergency 
compensation  benefits  allowable  under  such 
Act  by  reason  of  the  amendment  made  by 
section  101.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974,  if  any  State  falls  or  refuses, 
within  the  three-week  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
enter  into  a  modiflcation  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement. 

And  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

TITLE  I— UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPi^NSA- 
TION  PROGRAMS  ^ 
•Part  A — ^Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation 
emergency  periods;  benefit  weeks  extended 
when  state  unemployment  rate  is  high 
Sec.  101.   (a)(1)   Section  102(c)  (3)  (B)  (1) 
Of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974  is  amended — 


(A)  by  Inserting  "(I)"  Immediately  after 
"if",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  (11)  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment 
in  such  State  for  the  period  consisting  of 
such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  5  per  cen- 
tum". 

(2)  Section  102(ci  i3i  (B)  (lij  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  is  a  State  'emergency  off'  indicator  for 
a  week  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
in  such  State  for  the  period  consisting  of 
such  week  and  tlie  immediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks  is  less  than  5  per  centum. 

(b)  Section  102(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)(1)  Any  agreement  under  this  Act 
with  a  State  shall  provide  that  the  State  will 
establish,  for  each  eligible  individual  who 
files  an  application  for  emergency  compensa- 
tion, an  emergency  compensation  account. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  amount  established  in  such 
account  for  any  individual  shall  be  equal 
to  the  le.sser  of — 

"(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  regular  compensation  (Including  depen- 
dents' allowances)  payable  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined  un- 
der the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
most  recently  received  regular  compensation, 
or 

"(B)  twenty-six  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  (as  determined  for  purposes 
of  section  202(b)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemploj-ment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970)  for  his  benefit  year. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  the 
total  amount  of  emergency  cMnpensatlon 
payable  to  any  individual  for  weeks  of  un- 
employment which  begin  In  a  S-per  centum 
period  (a.s  defined  in  section  lOS(S))  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  regular  compensation  (including  depen- 
dents' allowances)  payable  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compen- 
sation, or 

"(B)  thirteen  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  (as  determined  for  piu-poses 
of  section  202(b)  (I)  (C)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Comptensation  Act 
of  1070)  for  his  benefit  year.". 

(c)  Section  102(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment 
which — 

"(A)  begins  in — 

"(1)  an  emergency  benefit  period  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)  (3) ) ,  and 

"(li)  the  Individual's  period  of  eligibUity 
(as  defined  in  section  105(2) ) ;  or 

"(B)  begins  in  an  Individual's  additional 
eligibility  period  (as  defined  In  section  105 
(4)).". 

(d)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  (2 ) ,  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  the  term  'additional  eligibility  period- 
means  the  thirteen-week  period  following  the 
week  in  which  an  emergency  benefit  period 
ends  in  a  State,  as  determined  under  section 
102(c)(3)-,  but  no  individual  shall  have  an 
additional  eligibility  period  unless  there  was 
payable  to  hhn  in  such  State,  for  the  week  in 
which  such  emergency  benefit  period  ended, 
either  emergency  compensation  under  this 
Act  or  extended  compensation  tinder  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970; 


"(6)  the  term '5-percen turn  period' means 
a  period  in  a  State  which  begins  with  the 
third  week  after  the  first  week  In  which  the 
rate  of  hisured  unemployment  in  the  State 
for  the  period  consisting  of  such  first  week 
and  the  immediately  preceding  twelve  weeks 
Is  less  than  6  per  centum  and  which  ends 
with  the  second  week  after  the  first  week  in 
which  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in 
the  State  for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
first  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks  equals  or  exceeds  6  per  centum; 
except  that  no  5-per  centum  period  shaU  be- 
gin in  any  State  prior  to  the  fourteenth  week 
after  the  last  week  in  a  preceding  5-per 
centum  period  in  such  State; 

"(6)  the  term  'rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment' means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dividing  the  average  weekly  number  of  indi- 
viduals lUlng  claims  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment with  respect  to  the  specified  period 
(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
made  by  the  State  agency  to  the  Secretary) 
by  the  average  monthly  covered  emplojment 
for  the  specified  period; 

"(7)  the  rate  of  insured  unemploj-ment  for 
any  thirteen-week  period  shall  be  determined 
by  reference  to  the  average  monthly  covered 
employment  under  the  State  law  for  the  first 
four  of  the  most  recent  six  calendar  quarters 
ending  before  the  close  of  such  period;  and 

"(8)  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  In  a  State 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.". 

(e)  Section  102fc)  (3)  (A)  (ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
",  and  no  emergency  benefit  period  which 
began  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  shall  end  prior 
to  such  date". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  re-spect  to  week."! 
of  compensation  which  begin  on  or  after 
July  1,  1975. 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  102(f)(2)  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "after — " 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserthig  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  March  31,  1977.". 

(b)  Section  106  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1976"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "March  31.  1977". 

CONDITIONS    OF   KLICIBILlTy    FOR    BENEFITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provlBlonB  of  this  section,  emergency  com- 
pensation shall  not  be  payable  to  an  individ- 
ual for  any  week — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  he  is  neither 
a  participant  in  a  traimng  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary  nor  an  applicant  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  program,  or 

"(B)  after  the  first  week  (in  the  Individ- 
ual's  period  of  eligibility)  during  which  such 
individual  failed  or  refused,  without  good 
cause,  to  apply  for  available  employment 
within  his  capabilities  or  to  accept  any  bona 
flde  offer  of  employment. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B)'. 
failure  or  refusal  of  an  Individual  to  accept 
employment  shall  be  considered  to  be  with 
good  cause  only  if — 

"(A)  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute, 

"(B)  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions 
of  the  work  offered  are  substantially  less 
favorable  to  the  individual  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  slmUar  work  in  the  locality. 

"(C)  as  a  condition  of  being  employed  the 
individual  would  be  required  to  join  »  com- 
pany union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain  from 
joining  any  bona  flde  labor  organization, 

••(D)    th«  work  site  of  such  position  is 
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located  at  an  unreasouably  great  distance 
from  such  Individual's  residence, 

•■(E)  such  position  involves  an  unaccept- 
ably  high  risk  to  the  health,  safety,  or  morals 
of  the  individual,  or 

•■(P)  at  the  time  such  Individual  fails  or 
refuses  to  accept  such  position,  he  Is  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  ir.iining  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary  or  approved  by  the  State 
agency. 

"(h)  Any  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  that,  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  States  shall  make  provision  for 
referring  applicants  lor  benefits  under  this 
Act  to  any  available  employment  opportu- 
nities within  their  capabilities  which  are  not 
positions  of  the  type  specified  in  paragr.ipl\ 
(2)   of  subsection   (g).". 

FUNDING    or    EMERGENCY    ITNEMPI-OYMFNT 
BENEFtrS 

SEd.  104.  (a)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1974  is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "as  repayable  advances  (without  in- 
terest) ,",  and 

(2)  m  the  second  sentence  thereof — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "as  repayable  ad- 
vances", and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  paid  with  respect  to  emergency 
eompensatiou  paid  to  individuals  prior  to 
July  1,  1975,"  Immediately  after  "section  103 
shall". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  su'osection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1975. 

STITDY  AND  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  labor  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive'  study  and  review 
of  the  program  established  by  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974, 
with  a  view  to  submitting  to  the  Congress 
the  report  required  to  be  submitted  under 
subsection  (b).  Such  study  and  review  shall 
be  conducted  with  particular  regard  to  the 
economic  and  demographic  characteiistics 
of  Individuals  receiving  benefits  under  the 
program,  and  such  other  matters  as  might 
be  useful  in  evaluating  the  cRectiveness  of 
the  program  and  determining  what  alterna- 
tives to  the  program  might  be  appropriate 
In  future  periods  of  high  unemployment. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
date  specified  In  section  102(f)(2)  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1974,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port on  the  study  and  review  provided  for  In 
subsection  (a).  Such  report  shall  contain 
tbe  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  such  program,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  the  operation  and 
'  funding  of  such  program,  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  extending  such  program  after  the  date 
specified  in  section  102(f)(2)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1974. 

MODIFICATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at 
tbe  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  In  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  102  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  a 
modification  of  s\ich  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  tlie  emergency 
compensation  benefits  allowable  under  such 
Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  part.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974.  If  any  State  fails  or  refuses, 
within  the  three-week  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
enter  Into  such  a  modification  of  such  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  temiiiata 
such  agreement. 

Part  B— Miscellaneous 
repayment  of  state  loans 
Sec.   110.    (a)    SecUon   3302(0(3)    of   the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereo 
new  stntsuce:    "The  provisi^ 
ceding  sexitence  shall  not  be 
rcfcpect  to  the  Inxable  year 
uary  1.  1975,  or  any  succeed] 
which   beei'is  before  Januar; 
for  purposes  of  such   sente: 
1078.  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
ary  1  occurring  after  Janua^v- 
consecutive  taxable  years  in 
mencing  January  1,  i978.  shal 
as  if  the  taxable  year  which 
uary  1,  1978,  were  the  taxabl 
ately  succeeding  the  taxable 
gan   on  January   I.    1971.". 

(b)'The  amendment  made 
(a)    shall  not  be  applicable 
any  State  uiile-ss  the  Secreran 
that  such  Slate  has  studied 
propriate  action  with  respect 
of    Its    iniemployment    com 
gram.  Including  its  financing 
tially  to  accomplish  the  pu 
the   fiscal   soundness   cf  the 
ploymeiit    account    in    the 
Tru.st  Fund  and  permuting 
within  a  reasonable   time  of 
made  to  such  account  under 
Social  Security  Act. 

On  pa^;  2H,  bogimiing  w  il' 
out — 

TITLE    III— LOANS    TO    THI 
MENT   FUND  OF  THE   VIR< 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary 
Inafter   in    this   section 
"Secretary")   may  make  loan 
Islands  in  such   amonjif;  as 
to   be    necessary    for   the    pa 
month  of   compensation   ium 
ployment   compensation    law 
Islands.  A  loan  may  be  made 
section  for  the  payment  of  <  • 
any  month  only  if  — 

1 1 )    the    Governor    of    llie 
submits   an   application   ther 
than  the  first  day  of  the  pr 
and 

(2)  such  applic.ition  conta 
of  the  amoimt  of  the  loan  w 
quired  by  the   Virgin   Island: 
nient  of  compensatuin  in  siich 

lai  For  pui-pobcs  of  tliis  set  ■ 

(1)  an  application  for  loan 
tion  (al   shall  be  made  on 
shall    contain    such    informa 
(fiscal  and  otherwise)  coneeri  1 
tion  and  administration   of 
ment  compensation   law  of 
lands  as  the  Secretary  deem 
relevant  to  the  performance 
under  this  sectlor; 

(2)  the   amount   required 
Islands  for  the  payment  of 
any  month  shall  b 
allowance  for  contingencies  a 
account    all    other    amounts 
available  in  the  unemployme 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  payme 
satioii  in  such  month,  and 

(3)  the  term  "conipensatio, 
benefits  payable  to  individua 
to  their  unemploym.e'ir.  txclus 
of  administration. 

(c)  Any  loan  made  u;ider 
shall  be  repayable  (without 
later  than  January  1.  1978. 

td)  No  loi;!i  may  be  m-icle  u 
(a)  for  any  month  beginning 
1976.  The  aggregate  of  the 
be   made    under    subsection 
exceed  $5,000,000. 

(c)    There  are  authorized  t 
ated  from  the  general  fund  o 
such  "^'ims  a-;  ;iiay  be  nf^^essc; 
this  .section. 
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lands  in  such  amounts  as  he 
be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  the 
compensation  law  of  the  Vlrgih 
loan  may  be  made  under  this 
the  payment  of  compensation  1 
only  if — 

(!)    the   Governor   of   the 
.sxibmits   an   application   theref<Jr 
than  the  ftrst  day  of  the 
ana 

(2)  such  application  contains 
or  the  amount  of  the  loan  whl^ 
qi  ired   by   the  Virgin  Islands 
ment   of   compensation   in   sucl 
(b)  F.>r  purposes  of  this  section 

(li   an  application  for  loan 
tion   (a)   shall  be  made  on  sttc  i 
sh.ill  contain  such  Information 
cal  and  otherwise)  concerning 
and    administration    of    the    ut 
coippe'isatlon   law  of  the  Vlrgl 
the    Stcre'.ai-y   deems   nece-ssary 
to  the  peiforirance  of  his  dutii 
sertion: 

i2)  tlie  a:no:nit  required  by 
laii.'is  for  the  payment  of 
any   moirJi   shall   be   determined 
fUowance  for  contingencies  anc 
ac.'ov.nt  all  other  amounts  that 
rble  ih  the  unemployment  fun< 
gin  Islands  for  the  payment  of 
in  svifh  month;  and 

i3)  the  term  "compensation" 
beneiiv.s  payable  to  individuals 
to  tlieir  unemployment,  excluslv 
of  aUaiinistratioii. 

(c)   Any  loan  made  tmder 
.-^liall    be    repayable    (without 
iMer  than  Jantiary  1,  1978.  If  a 
1,  1978.  any  portion  of  any  such 
ininaid.  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
iherecn,  un'il  the  loan  Is  paid 
raio  eqiial  to  the  rule  of 
I'.ndcr  section  6621  of  the 
Code  of  1954.  If  at  some  future 
err.i  U*!?:nployment  Tax  Act 
applicable   to  the  Virgin  Island  ; 
aniovint  of  principal  or  Interest 
such   loan   remaining  unpaid  o 
siiall    be    treated,    for    purposei 
3302  ( .' )  ( 3 )    of    the    Internal 
of  1954,  as  an  advance  made 
Ifiaacls  under  title  XII  of  the 
Act. 

td)   No  loan  may  be  made 
tion  (a)  for  any  month  beglnnii 
30,   1976.  The  aggregate  of  the 
may  be  made  under  subsection 
exceed  $5,000,000. 

(e)    There    are   authorized 
pi'atod  from  the  general  fund 
r.ry  sucli  sums  as  may  be 
o;it  ti>is  section. 
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TITLE  II— AMENDEMENTS  OP 
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EXTENSION     OF    SPECIAL    UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  206  of  th  ; 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assls' 
1974  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
tenco  as  precedes  "Provided, 
.ser'ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  folloA^ing 
ns  provided  by  subsection  (b), 
amount  of  assistance  under  thii 
an  eligible  Individual  shall  be  ei 
ceive  during  any  special  unemf  loyment 
sistance  benefit  year  shall  be  15C 
of  ilie  maximum  amount  that 
been  payable  to  such  Individual 
benefit  year  as  computed  under 
of  the  applicable  State  unemplc^ment 
pensation  law,  but  not  exceeding  39 
weekly  benefit  payable  to  the  i 
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a  week  of  total  unemployment  as  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  205:";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Efiective  with  respect 
to  assistance  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
ending  after  June  30, 1976,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied  by  substituting  'tlie 
maximum  amount  of  regular  compensation' 
for  '150  per  centum  of  the  maxintum  amount 
n\.  regular  compensation'  and  by  substituting 
id-  for  '39'.". 

(ta)  Section  208  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1976"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1975" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Decemijer  31. 
1976". 

nFNIAL  OF  SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCF 
IN  CASK  OP  CERTAIN  EMP1.0VEE.S  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  202.  Section  203  of  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  inserting  "(»)"  after 
"Sec.  203."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  An  individual  wbo  performs  services 
in  an  Instructional,  research,  or  principal  ad- 
ministrative capacity  for  an  educational  in- 
stitution or  agency  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  of  assistance  or  a  waiting 
period  credit  with  respect  to  any  week  com- 
mencing during  the  period  between  two  suc- 
cessive academic  years  (or.  when  the  con- 
tract provides  instead  for  a  similar  period  be- 
tween two  regular  but  not  successive  terms, 
during  such  similar  period)  if — 

"(1)  such  individual  performed  sen-icesi  in 
any  such  capacity  for  any  educational  in- 
.-^titutlou  or  agency  in  the  first  of  such  aca- 
demic years  or  terms;  and 

"(2)  such  individual  ha.s  a  contract  to 
perform  services  In  any  such  capacity  for 
.my  educational  Instltutlorv  or  agency  for 
the  later  of  such  academic  years  or  terms.". 

TFCHNICAL  AND  CLARIFYING  AMENDMFNTS 

Stc.  203.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  Emer- 
s-ency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  .setrtion: 

"(c)  Employment  and  wages  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  State  law  may  be  treated, 
under  sections  203(1),  205(a),  and  206(a), 
as  though  they  were  covered  only  if  the  em- 
ployment— 

"(1)  is  performed  by  an  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  312r(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  and 

"(2)  constitutes  employment  as  deter- 
mined under  section  3306(c)  of  such  Code 
uithout  regard  to  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(9),  (10)(B)(ii),  (14),  (15),  and  (17)  of 
;-iUCh  section. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  secUon  3306 
(c)  of  such  Code  shall  be  applied  as  if  the 
term  'United  States'  inchtdes  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands.". 

(b)(1)  Section  205  of  .«tich  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  la.st  sentence  of 
.subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  theieof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  If  an  individual  kno^viugly  h.as  made, 
or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
lact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused  an- 
other to  fail,  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  and 
as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or  repre- 
sentation or  of  such  nondisclosure  such  in- 
rti"idual  has  received  an  amount  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  to  which  he  wi\s  not 
entitled,  such  Individual — 

"(1)  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  asslst- 
aiice  under  this  title  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  appUcable  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  relating  to  ft-aud 
in  connection  with  a  claim  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  and 


"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Any  individual  who  has  received  an 
amount  of  assistance  under  this  title  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled  shall  repay  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  to  the  State 
agency  except  that  the  State  agency  may 
waive  such  repayment  if  it  determines 
that — 

"(1)  the  payment  of  such  assistance  was 
withoiJi  fault  « jj  the  part  cf  the  individual, 
and 

"(2)  such  repayment  woMld  be  contrary 
to  equity  and  go<xl  conscience. 
Instead  of  requiritig  repayment  under  this 
subsection,  the  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amoiuit  to  be  unpaid  by  deductions  from 
any  assistance  payable  inider  this  title  or 
from  any  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
able to  the  individual  under  any  Federal 
tinemployment  compensation  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  agency  or  under  any  other 
Federal  law  administered  by  the  State  agency 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  any  as- 
sistance or  allowance  with  re.spect  to  any 
week  of  unemployment,  during  the  three- 
year  period  after  the  date  the  individual  re- 
ceived the  payment  of  the  assistance  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled. 

"(e)  Any  detcrmhiatlou  by  a  State  agency 
tnider  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determinations  under  the 
.Stat*  unemployment  compensation  law.  and 
only  in  that  manner  and  to  that  extent.". 

(2)  Section  310(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  'State  agency'  means  the  agency  of  the 
State  which  administers  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title;  and 

"(6)  'special  unemployment  assi.stanee 
iKiiefit  year'  means  the  benefit  year  as  de- 
fined in  the  applicable  State  unemployment 
compensation  law.". 

(c)  Section  206  of  .such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(,a)"  after  "Stc.  206."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
files  a  claim  for  assistance  tmder  this  title 
during  a  benefit  year  which  such  individual 
has  established  under  any  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  the  maximum 
amotmt  of  assistance  under  this  title  which 
such  individual  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
during  tlie  special  unemployment  assistance 
benefit  year  established  pursuant  to  such 
claim  (as  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
without  regard  to  this  subsection)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation  received  during  the 
benefit  year  established  under  the  State  un- 
employment compeiLsatlon  law." 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after 
"shall  be  excluded"  and  by  striking  out 
";  and"  at  the  end  tliereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  or  (B)  if  such  employment 
and  wages  constitute  his  sole  qualifying  em- 
ployment and  wages;   and". 

(e)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsectioii 
(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
t^raph    <2)  '. 

EFFtCTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Lalior  shall, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose 
to  each  State  with  which  he  has  in  effect 
an  agreement  under  section  202  of  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  a  modification  of  such  agreement  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
special  unemployment  assistance  allowable 
under  such  Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  201.  Notwithstanding  any 


other  provision  of  law.  If  any  State  falls  or 
refuses,  within  the  three-week  period  begin- 
ning on  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  enter  into  such  a  modification  of  any 
such  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Lalior  sbail 
terminate  such  agreement. 

(b)  No  compeivsatlon  shall  be  paid  to  any 
individual  t-.nder  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  a  State  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  section 
201  of  this  Act.  for  any  week  tieglnning  before 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  latest: 

(1)  the  date  on  which  the  State  agreed 
to  a  modification  of  such  agreement  under 
subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  date  of  the  ennctmeut  of  this  Act; 
or 

(3)  July  1,  1975. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  202 
and  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  oic  section  203 
shall  apply  to  weeks  of  unemployraent  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendmefit  made  bv  section  203 

(a)  shall  take  effect  on  December  31.  1974. 

(e)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(b)  and  (e)  of  section  203  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  OP  EMERGENCY 
JOBS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP   1974 

EXTENSION    OF    SPECIAL    VNratr-I.OYMrNT 
ASSISTANCn 

Srr.  201.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Emergenry 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  oi 
1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
the  first  sentence  as  precedes  "Providrd. 
That"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(b),  the  maximum  amount  of  as^KlEtanre 
under  tJUs  title  whlcli  an  eligible  individual 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  during  any  special 
unemployment  as.slstance  benefit  .vear  shall 
be  150  per  centum  of  the  maximum  amount 
that  would  have  been  payable  to  such  indi- 
vidual during  such  benefit  year  as  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  State 
nnemployment  compensation  law,  but  not 
exceeding  39  times  the  weekly  benefit  payable 
to  the  individual  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment as  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  205.". 

(b)  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  31.  1976"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31.  1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "December  31.  1975" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  "December  31, 
1976". 

DENIAL  OF  hPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 
IN  CASE  OF  CERIAIN  EMPLOYEl^S  OF  FDUCA- 
TIONAL     INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  202.  Section  203  of  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  203." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  Individual  v.ho  performs  services 
in  an  instructional,  research,  or  principal 
administrative  capacity  for  an  educational 
institution  or  agency  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  of  assistance  or  a  waiting 
period  credit  with  respect  to  any  week  com- 
mencing during  the  period  between  two  suc- 
cessive academic  years  (or,  when  the  con- 
tract provides  instead  for  a  similar  period 
between  two  regular  but  not  successive  terms, 
during  such  similar  period)  If — 

"(1)  such  individual  performed  services  in 
any  such  capacity  for  any  educational  insti- 
tution or  agency  In  the  first  of  such  academic 
years  or  terms;  and 

"(2)  sucb  Individual  has  a  contract  to  per- 
form services  in  any  such  capacity  for  any 
educational  Institution  or  agency  for  the 
later  of  such  academic  years  or  terms.". 
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TECBNICAL   AND   CLAMTTINC    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  8«cUon  210  of  tbe  Emergency 
Joba  and  Uoemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  following  new  section: 

"(c)  Employment  and  wages  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  State  law  may  be  treated, 
under  sections  203(1),  a05(a).  and  206(a), 
as  though  they  were  covered  only  if  the  em- 
ployment— 

"(1)  Is  performed  by  an  employee  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3121(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954) ,  and 

"(2)  constitutes  employment  aa  deter- 
mined under  section  3306(c)  of  such  Code 
without  regard  to  paragraphs  (l)  thro>%h 
(»).  (10)(B)(it),  (14).  (16),  and  (17)  of 
such  section. 

For  purposes  ol  paragraph  (2).  section  330G 
(c)  of  such  Code  shall  be  applied  as  if  the 
term  "United  States'  includes  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands.". 

(b)(1)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b):  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

•■(c)  If  an  individual  knowingly  has  made, 
or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused 
another  to  fall,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or 
representation  or  of  such  nondisclosure  such 
Individual  has  received  an  amount  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  such  individual — 

"(1)  shall  be  ineligible  for  fuither  asoUt- 
•nce  imder  this  title  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  applicable  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  relating  to  fraud  in 
connection  with  a  claim  for  unemployment 
compensation;  and 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecutloh  under 
section  xOOl  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  (1)  When  any  Individual  has  received 
an  amount  of  assistance  under  this  title  to 
which  he  was  not  entltlec:,  the  State  \s  au- 
thorized to  require  the  individual  to  repay 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  to  the  State 
agency,  except  that  the  State  agency  may 
waive  such  repayment  if  it  determines  that — 

"(A)  the  payment  of  such  assistance  was 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Individual, 
and 

"(B)  such  repayment  would  be  contrary 
to  equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(2)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof, 
by  deductions  from  any  assistance  payable 
under  this  title  or  from  any  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  the  individual  un- 
der any  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  administered  by  the  State  agency 
or  under  any  other  Federal  law  administered 
by  the  state  agency  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  any  assistance  or  allowance  with 
respect  to  any  week  of  unemployment,  dur- 
ing the  three-year  period  after  the  date  the 
individual  received  the  payment  of  the  as- 
sistance to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  except 
that  no  single  deduction  may  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount  from 
which  such  deduction  Is  made. 

"(3)  No  repayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  until  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been 
given  to  the  Individual,  and  the  determina- 
tion has  become  final. 

"(e)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  itune  extent  as  determinations  imder 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  law, 
and  only  In  that  manner  and  to  that  ex- 
tent.". 

(2)  Section  210(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
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beglnnnig  with   the  first  wee 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
subsection: 

••(b)  In  the  case  of  any 
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a  benefit   year   which  such 
established  under  any  State 
compensation  law,  tlie 
assistance  under  this  title 
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special     unemployment 
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established  under  the  State 
compensation  law.". 

(d)   Paragraph  (4)  of  secti 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  c 
(b)"   and   Inserting   in   lieu 
graph   (2>". 

ETFKCTIVE  DATES 
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Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary 
at    the    earliest   practicable 
date  of  the  enactment  of  th 
to  each  State  with  which  h« 
an  agreement  under  section 
geucy   Jobs   and   Unemploy 
Act   of   1971  a  modification  > 
ment  designed  to  pro\lde  fc 
of  the  special  unemployment 
iDwable  under   such   Act   by 
amendments  made  by  section 
standing  any  other  provision 
State  fnils  or  refuic.-;,  within 
period  l>eginuing  on  the  date 
ment  of  this  Act,  to  enter  !n 
Iflcation  of  any  such  ag: 
tary  of  Labor  shall  te'rm'nate 

(b)  Assistance  shall  be 
vidurtls   under   agreements 
States  under  title  II  of  the 
and  Unemployment  Assiatano 
by  reiison  of  the  amendments 
tion  201  of  this  Act.  for  weeks 
ment  beginning  on  or  after 

(c)  Tbe  amendments  made 
and  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
shall  apply  to  weeks  of 
ginning  after  the  date  of  the 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendment  made 

(a)  shall  take  effect  on 

(e)  The  amendments  made 

(b)  and  (e)  of  section  203 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment 


Decemi  er 


STtTDY     OF     EMERGENCY     TINEliPLOYMENr 
ASSISTANCE      rROGRAllS 

Sec.  205.  Title  II  of  the 
and  Unemployment  As.5istance 
amended  by  inserting  the  folic  \flng 
tion  at  the  end  thereof: 


"study    of    emergency 
assistance 


progra:  is 
"Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  sha]  I  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  experi<  ace  under  the 
emergency  unemployment  com  leusation  and 
special  unemployment  asststa  tee  programs, 
including  his  analysis  and  eva  nation  of  the 
Information  specified  in  this  a  ;ctlon,  and  of 
the  needs  of  the  long-term  ui  lemployed  for 
Job  counseling,  testing,  referr  U  and  place- 
ment services,  skill  and  i  pprenticeshlp 
traming,  career-related  educat  Ion  programs, 
and  public  service  employment  opportunities. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  I  he  report  no 
later  than  June  30,   1077,  and   shall  submit 
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an   Interim  report  no  later  thkn 
1976.  The  States  shall  furnish  t  j  the 
tary  such  Information  as  he  ma 
sary  in  carrying  out  the  provl:  Ions 
section.  Such  Information  shall    nclude 
(which  may  be  obtained  on  a 
relating  to  the  employment, 
demographic    characteristics   of 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
emergency    employment 
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The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  proceed  to  the 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 
hear  a  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
ator  will  suspend  until  we 
the  Chamber.  Will  the 
take  Ihelr  seats  or  retire  to 
room.  Will  the  Senators  extei^l 
tesy  lo  the  Senator  from 

The  Senator  from  Louisiar^ 
nized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 
imou5'  consent  that  during 
sideration  of  H.R.  6900,  th( 
staff  members  be  pennitted 
Finance  Committee  staff, 
Joseph  Htunphreys,  Donald 
George  Pritts,  Jay  Constantin^ 
vin.  Bob  Willan,  Bill  Morris 
pres.«.ional     Research     Servi(}e 
Crowley;  the  Labor  and 
Committee:  Larry  Gage, 
son.  and  David  Dunn. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIi 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
Senator  include  in  that 
sion  for  Larry  Gage  and 
son  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Committee  to  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  included  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^. 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   LONG.   Under 
and  Federal  laws,  workers 
unemployed  can  qualify  for 
ment  compensation  benefits 
26  weeks  or — in  times  of 
unemplojmient — up  to  39 
of  the  current  economic 
ever,  many  workers  have  beei 
find  new  jobs  even  within 
39-week  period.  Cons*quentlj 
at  the  end  of  last  year 
temporary     emergency 
compensation  program  under 
ditional  benefits — up  to  the 
would  be  payable.  This 
amended  in  March  of  this 
vide  still  further 
53d  to  65th  week. 

Under   present   law,    the 
benefit  program  will  end  in 
1976  and  the  total  maximum 
benefits  under   the   regular, 
and  emergency  progi-ams  will 
after  the  end  of  this  month 
52  weeks.  H.R.  6900.  as 
Committee    on    Finance, 
emergency  unemployment 
program  to  the  end  of  March 

Unlike  current  law, 
makes   the   full   6S   weeks 
available  whenever  the 
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ployment  rate  either  nationally  or  in 
specific  States  is  4  percent  or  liigher,  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  would  vary  the 
duration  of  benefits  available  according 
to  each  State's  level  of  insured  unem- 
ployment since  it  can  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed that  it  will  tend  to  take  longer 
to  find  a  new^  job  in  a  Stiite  with  high 
unemployment  than  in  a  State  with 
lower  unemployment.  Under  the  bill  as 
reported  65  weeks  of  benefits  would  be 
available  in  States  where  the  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  is  6  percent  or 
higher;  52  weeks  of  benefits  would  be 
available  in  States  with  imcmployment 
rates  between  5  and  5.99  percent.  In 
States  with  unemployment  rates  below 
3  percent,  benefit  duration  would  be 
limited  to  the  39  weeks  available  under 
the  regular  State  programs  and  the 
Federal-State  extended  program. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  make  it 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  benefits  be- 
yond the  39th  week  that  apphcants  ap- 
ply for  any  training  which  might  be 
available  anci  that  they  accept  any  em- 
ployment opportunities  even  if  the  job 
offered  does  not  match  their  prior  train- 
ing and  experience,  or  pays  a  lower  wage 
than  they  are  used  to.  The  bill  contains 
safeguards  to  assure  tliat  individuals  are 
not  required  to  take  jobs  which  could  be 
injurious  to  tlieii-  health  or  safety  or 
which  involve  ceitain  other  clearly  ob- 
jectionable circumstance. 

H.R.  6900,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  includes  a  number  of 
other  provisions.  Benefits  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemplo.vnient  Compen- 
sation Act  are  presently  funded  through 
repayable  loans  from  general  revenues  to 
the  unemployment  tiiist  fund  which 
tiiust  ultimately  be  repaid  from  the  em- 
ployer payroll  tax.  The  bill  provides  that 
benefits  paid  after  June  30  of  this  year 
will  be  funded  thi'ough  general  revenues 
without  any  repayment  provision.  The 
bill  also  includes  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  conduct  a  study  of 
the  emergency  benefits  program  and  of 
tiie  characteristics  of  those  who  receive 
benefits  imder  it.  Another  provision  of 
tlie  bill  would  suspend  for  this  year  and 
the  following  2  years  the  loan  repay-, 
ment  provisions  with  respect  to  States 
which  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment accounts  and,  consequently,  had 
to  borrow  from  the  Federal  imemploy- 
ment  account.  The  regular  provision 
would  go  into  effect  in  1978  and  would 
be  applicable  at  that  time  to  all  presently 
outstanding  loans  as  well  as  to  loans 
which  may  be  made  in  the  future. 

H.R.  6900  also  includes  a  provision 
authorizing  a  similar  loan  to  the  Vhgin 
Islands,  which  is  not  curiently  under  the 
tegular  Federal-State  unemployment  in- 
surance sj'stem  and,  thus,  unlike  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  other  States,  cannot  au- 
tomatically borrow  fwids  when  its  un- 
emplojmaent  account  becomes  depleted. 
Penalty  provisions  are  included  if  this 
loan  is  not  repaid  by  1978. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  pro- 
gram of  special  assistance  payments  to 
unemployed  people  who  are  not  covered 
under  the  regular  unemployment  insur- 
ance system.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
did  not  make  any  changes  in  this  part  of 
the  bin. 


I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a  more  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6900  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mai-y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S\;mmarv  of  H.R.  6900,  as  Reportko  bv  the 
CoiuMrrrEE  on  Finance 

niTRATION     OF     EMERGENCY     BENEFIT     PAYMENTS 

In  December  1974,  Congress  enacted  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974.  which  provided  that,  through  De- 
cember 1976,  extettded  itnemploymeut  bene- 
fits (generally  the  27tli  to  39th  week  of  un- 
employment benefits)  would  be  payable 
whenever  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
was  at  least  4.0  percent  (either  nationally  or 
in  specific  States).  This  act  also  provided 
that  worlters  who  exhausted  these  extended 
benefits  could  then  receive  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  up  to  13  weeks  (i.e., 
tiie  40th  to  52ud  weeks  of  unemployment 
ijeneflts).  In  March  1975.  a  further  13  weeks 
of  emergency  benefits  (the  53rd  to  65th  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits)  were  authorized 
under  a  tempcwary  provision  e.xplrlng  Jtme 
30,  1976.  H.R.  6900,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
would  extend  this  provision  authorizing  66 
weeks  of  benefits  up  to  June  30,  1976;  up  to 
52  weeks  of  benefits  could  sub.seqiieittly  be 
paid  until  December  31.  1976  under  extsting 
law. 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  the  Insured  un- 
employment rate  in  individual  States  would 
determUie  whether  more  than  39  weeks  of 
l>euefits  could  be  paid.  When  the  Insured  un- 
employment rate  in  a  State  Is  more  than  S 
percent,  but  less  than  6  percent,  workers  in 
that  State  could  be  paid  up  to  S2  weeks  of 
benefits:  when  tlte  rate  is  6  percent  or  more, 
up  to  65  weeks  of  benefits  could  be  paid. 

The  new  rules  would  go  into  effect  July  1 . 
1975  and  contitnie  until  the  program  termi- 
untrd:  under  the  Committee  bill  the  pro- 
gram would  ooiitiiute  until  March  31,  1977. 

CONDITIONS    l)F    ELIGIBILITY    FOR    EirERCENCY 
BENEFITS 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  unemployment  benefits  for 
more  than  39  weeks,  an  individual  would 
have  to  apply  for  and,  if  available,  partici- 
pate in  a  trainiitg  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

If  an  individual  has  applied  for  but  Is  not 
participating  in  a  training  program,  he  could 
not  continue  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  after 
39  weeks  if  he  refuses  a  Job  offer.  However, 
he  may  not  be  required  to  take  a  job: 

(1)  which  is  vacant  solely  because  of  a 
labor  dispute; 

(2)  if  as  a  condition  of  being  employed 
the  worker  would  have  to  Join  a  company 
union  or  would  have  to  refrain  from  joining 
any  bona  fide  labor  organization; 

(3)  in  which  the  wages  or  donditions  of 
work  are  substantially  less  favorable  than 
those  wliich  prevail  iu  the  locality  for  similar 
work; 

(4)  which  poses  an  unreasonable  threat  to 
the  individual's  health  or  safety,  taking  into 
account  his  physical  conditions;  or 

(5)  which  Involves  traveling  an  unrer..son- 
able  distance  to  work. 

States  would  be  required  to  refer  appli- 
cants for  emergency  benefits  to  any  jobs 
which  are  suitable  for  them  under  these 
special  criteria  to  the  extent  that  snch  Jobs 
are  available. 

FUNDING    OF    fMERGENCV    UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  Emergency  UnemplojTnent  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1971  provides  16  weeks  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  benefits  to  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  and  extended 
benefits.  Regular  benefits  (the  first  26  weeks) 


are  paid  from  State  unemployment  tax  funds 
and  extended  benefits  (the  27th  to  39th 
weeks)  are  paid  50  percent  from  State  fimds 
and  60  percent  from  Federal  trust  funds 
(derived  from  the  Federal  unemployment 
payroll  tax  on  employers) .  In  theory,  the  new 
benefits  (from  the  40th  to  66th  weeks)  under 
the  emergent  y  benefits  program  are  also  paid 
from  the  Pt.Jeral  accounts  in  the  trust  fund. 
In  practice,  iiowever,  these  accounts  are  in- 
sufficient It'  meet  the  benefit  requirements, 
and  the  law  provides  for  Interest-free  ad- 
vances to  be  in:.de  fr«m  general  revenues  to 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  protjram.  These  advances  are  to 
be  repaid  a  some  time  in  the  future  when 
it  is  determined  that  the  Federal  extended 
benefit  acciimi  in  the  trxist  fund  has  a  suf- 
ficient surplus  to  permit  such  repayment. 
Thus,  under  existing  law,  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  payment  of  emergency  bene- 
fits mtist  ultimately  be  paid  from  employer 
payroll  taxes. 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  emerpency  bene- 
fits paid  beginning  July  1,  1975  would  be  a 
general  revenue  expense  and  would  not  be 
repaid  ultimately  from  employer  payroll 
tuxes. 

STUDY   OF  FMERGUNLY    BF.NKFITS  FROC.1AM 

The  Committee  added  to  the  bill  a  require- 
ment that  liie  Secretary  of  Lalx>r  conduct  a 
Ktudy  of  the  emergency  Ijenefits  program,  in- 
cluding Information  on  the  benefits  paid 
under  the  program,  the  economic  and  demo- 
grapltlc  characteristics  of  the  workers  re- 
ceiving lieucfits  uitder  tlie  program,  and  such 
other  matters  as  might  be  useful  In  eval- 
uating its  efl'ectiveness  and  determining  what 
plternatives  to  such  a  program  might  be  ap- 
propriate iu  any  future  periods  of  high  un- 
employment. Under  the  Committee  bill,  the 
Secretary  would  have  to  submit  the  report 
on  this  -tudy  by  January  1 ,  1977. 

REPAYMENT  OF  STATE  LOANS 

E\isii!;g  Federal  law  provides  that  Slate=. 
may  obtain  advances  from  the  Federal  ac- 
count*; in  the  unemployment  trust  fttnd 
when  their  own  State  accounts  have  Insuf- 
ficient funds  to  meet  l>enefit  obligations. 
These  advances  constitute  interest-free  loans 
which  must  be  repaid  after  two  years.  It 
the  loans  are  not  repaid  within  the  pre- 
scrll>ed  two-year  period,  the  Federal  uttem- 
ployment  tax  rate  on  employers  in  the  af- 
fected State  is,  in  effect,  automatically  in- 
creased each  year  until  the  loan  has  been 
"i-ecaptured"  through  these  increased  taxes. 

The  Committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
bill  permitting  the  suspension  of  the  higher 
tax  rate  for  three  years  ( 1975,  1976,  and  1977) , 
but  only  in  States  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  the  State  has  studied 
and  taken  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  the  structure  of  Its  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  Including  Its  financing, 
so  as  to  substantially  accompli.^h  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  fiscal  soundness  of  the 
State's  unemployment  account  and  to  permit 
the  repayment  within  a  reasonable  time  oi 
the  amount  advanced  to  the  State  from  the 
Federal  account. 

SPECIAL  UNEMPI-O'i  MENT  ASSISTANCE 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  extend  throtigh 
December  31,  1976,  the  time  iu  which  Spe- 
cial Unemployment  Assistance  payments 
(payable  to  unemployed  people  who  do  not 
qualify  for  unemployment  comftensation) 
may  J>e  paid.  It  would  also  provide  that 
through  Jtme  30,  1976,  39  rather  than  26 
weeks  of  l>eneats  may  be  paid  under  that 
program.  The  Committee  made  no  change 
in  this  title. 

LOAN    TO    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Title  in  of  the  bUl  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
loan  up  to  $5  mUlion  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  enable  that  Jurisdiction  to  continue  meet- 
ing its  unemployment  benefit  obligations. 
The  Hotise  bill  provides  that  any  loan  made 
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under  thU  authority  to  tbe  Virgin  Islands 
will  b«  subject  to  repayment  without  Intereet 
no  later  than  January  1, 1978.  The  House  bill, 
however,  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
Interest  If  the  loan  remahta  outstanding 
after  this  deadline. 

The  Committee  amendment  would  require 
that  Interest  be  charged  on  any  portion  of 
such  a  loan  which  remains  on  the  books  after 
January  1,  1978.  The  rate  of  Interest  would 
be  set  at  the  same  rate  (9',^  as  of  July  1975) 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  assesses 
against  employers  who  fall  to  make  timely 
deposits  of  taxes  withheld.  In  addition.  If 
the  Virgin  Islands  is  sver  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  Federal-State  unemployment  Insur- 
ance Eystem,  the  loan  will  at  that,  point  be 
treated  as  though  the  Virgin  Islands  had 
been  In  the  system  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  If  the  time  fur  repayment  has 
elapsed  and  any  part  of  the  loan  remains 
outstanding,  the  increased  Federal  unem- 
ployment tux  rates  provided  for  in  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  recapturing  overdue  loans 
would  Immediately  go  Into  eflect  In  the  Vir- 
gin Lilands. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  tlius  amended  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  purposes  of  fui  tlier  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  committee  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  orderly 
sequence,  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
New  York  or  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Lei  us 
have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hope  in  orderly  se- 
quaice  that  we  might  consider  the  ger- 
mane amendments  first,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  or  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  have  their  amendments, 
which  we  l;iave  discussed,  I  would  hope 
they  would  offer  them  so  that  we  could 
dispose  of  that  in  short  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctntris)  to  yield  me  5  min- 
utes in  order  that  I  can  explain  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  i-ecognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  that  the  legislation  which  the 
Senate  Is  considering  today,  H.R.  6900. 
will  provide  \'ital  protection,  for  millions 
of  American  workers  and  their  families, 
who  are  suffering  the  effects  of  long-term 
unemployment.  This  represents  the  sec- 
ond time  in  6  months  that  Congress  has 
been  called  upon  to  consider  emergency 
legislation  to  provide  additional  programs 
for  the  unemployed. 

This  Nation  is  today  reeling  under  an 
unemployment  rate  of  9.2  percent  with 
8.S  million  American  working  men  and 
women  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  go  to 
work,  but  unable  to  find  Jobs  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  current  economic  crisis. 
This  situation  we  are  facing  today  Is 
comparable  only  with  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930's. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  weeks  there 
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most  innocent  victims,  the 
it  is  going  to  be  a  painful  pr 
additional  assistance  is  prov 

H.R.  6900  would  amend 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last 
deal  with  the  unemployment 
Emergency   Unemployment 
tion  Act,  which  created  the 
plemental  benefits  program 
additional   benefits   for 'the 
unemployed  who  had 
titlements  under  the  regiilai 
ment  compensation   pro: 
Federal-State  extended 
benefits  program;   and  the 
Jobs  and  Unemployment 
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asisistance  program,  wliich 
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State  unemployment  com 
gram.  The  legislation  before 
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minimum  lavel  of  income 
themselves  and  their 
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tion. 

Thi.s  bill  was  jointly   refe 
Committee  on  Finance  and 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare 
considered  especially  title  II 
islation,  while  the  Finance 
considered  especially  titles 
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unemployment  assistance 
ated  imder  title  II  of  the 
Jobs  and  Unemployment 
enacted  by  the  Congress  las 
This  program  currently  pr 
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benefits  for  workers  who 
are  unemployed   and   have 
labor  market  attachment, 
vided  with  protection  under 
eral  and  State  unemploymet^ 
programs.  H.R.  6900  as 
Labor  Committee  extends 
Special  Unemployment 
gram  through  calendar  1976 
benefit  eligibility  to  up  to  39 
out  passage  of  these 
estimated  that  over  400,000 
American  workers  would 
entitlements  to  benefits 
gram  during  fiscal  year  1976 
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original  program  enacted 
Several    other    proposals 
amendments  to  this  progran  i 
sidered  by  the  Committee  oi 
Public  Welfare.  Included 
was  a  proposal  by  the 
S.  1810,  a  bill  which  I  i 
quest,  which  would  have 
triggering  requirements  of 
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gram  to  provide  for  benefits  to 
in  labor  market  areas  within 
on  the  basis  of  the  insured 
rate  in  those  areas.  In  additio:  i 
introduced  by  Senator  Nelson, 
of  the  Employment,  Manpower 
erty  Subcommittee  of   the 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  w 
extended  benefit  eligibility 
der  the  SUA  program  to  up  to 
instead  of  the  extension  to  39 
tained  in  this  legislation.  But, 
of  the  imperative  to  act  quick^ 
legislation  and  obtain  final 
fore  June  30  of  this  year,  the 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  to 
quate  consideration  now  to 
proposals  for  reformation  of 
program.  The  SUA  program  is 
rary,   emergency   program 
close  a  glaring  gap  in  the 
eral-State  unemployment 
system.  Both  the  Department 
and  the  House  Ways  and 
mittee  have  undertaken 
reviews  of  the  entire  Federal- 
employjnent  compensation 
i5  my  hope  that  the  Congi'ess 
its  full  attention  to  legislation 
the  permanent  unemployment 
sation  program  during  this 
trigger  and  eligibility  issues 
various  alternative  proposals 
committee  can  be  more  suitably 
analyzed  and  considered  at 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6900—: 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
makes  amendments  to  the 
plemental    benefit   program, 
program  originally  provided 
weeks  of  additional 
pensation    for    long-term 
workers  who  have  exhausted 
titlements  under  the  regular 
ment  compen-sation  program 
Federal-State    extended 
gram.  In  March  of  this  year  1 
an  amendment  which  was 
Senate  and  passed  into  law 
tended  the  FSB  program  to 
to  an  added  26  weeks  of 
fits.  That  extension  of  benefit^ 
pire  on  June  30  and  it  is 
perative  that  further  legislation 
mediately  enacted  by  the 

In  consideration  of 
FSB  program,  as  well  as  the 
gram,  the  House  Ways  and 
mittee  had  before  it  a  number 
tive  proposals  including  the 
tion's  proposal  which  would 
vided  additional  trigger 
the  FSB  program  as  well  as  the 
gram.  Because  of  the  need  to 
the  Ways  and  Means 
mined  that  a  simple  extension 
week  FSB  eligibility  would  allofr 
sideration  of  the  trigger 
other  substantive   reform 
before  the  committee  during 
review  of  the  unemployment 
tion  program,  which  that 
now  undertaken. 

I  would  hope  that  the 
Finance  would  commit  itself. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
resentatives,  to  a  fuller  view 
employment  compensation 
■  reporting  to  this  Congress, 
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end  of  the  year,  legislation  to  make  per- 
manent changes  in  that  system  in  order 
to  pi'ovide  mechanisms  by  which  they 
can  effectively  deal  with  periods  of  high 
unemployment  such  as  we  are  currently 
experiencing. 

Each  committee  acted  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  the  particular  mandate  it  has 
to  the  Senate.  The  Labor  Committee 
sought  to  safeguard  labor  concern,  labor 
opportunities;  the  Finance  Committee 
was  dealing  with  its  ti'aditional  financial 
concerns  about  what  it  costs  our  country 
and  what  it  costs  individuals  because  the 
unemployment  compensation  is  financed 
from  both  a  tax  and  a  call  on  general 
revenues  because  of  the  difficulty  we  are 
in  in  the  way  of  a  recess. 

Now,  the  theory  of  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  was  that  the 
time  had  come  to  make  a  change  from 
the  way  the  progi-am  has  operated  up  to 
now,  which  is,  39  weeks  of  assistance  for 
those  who  are  not  covered  by  the  normal 
unemployment  insiu'ance  system,  and  up 
to  65  weeks  of  compensation  those  who 
are  normally  covered  by  the  regular  un- 
employment insurance  system.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  delivered  that  the  way 
to  do  that  was  to  have  a  series  of  off- 
triggers.  Trigger  is  just  a  technical  word 
which  simply  means  that  upon  realizing 
certain  lesser  rates  of  imemployment 
State  by  State  the  benefits  would  be  re- 
duced. Those  off-triggers>  are  based,  on  a 
State  standard  rather  than  a  State  or 
national  standard,  which  is  what  we  have 
had  up  to  now.  The  existing  FSB  pro- 
gram operates  on  the  same  trigger  level 
as  the  Federal-State  Extended  Benefits 
Program — 4  percent  insured  unemploy- 
ment on  either  a  State  or  National  level. 

Mr.  President,  vt'hat  we  in  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  felt  is 
that  the  recessionary  situation  is  still  so 
serious  that  within  the  framework  of  the 
curi'ent  recessionary  situation  that  we 
could  not  go  along  with  the  idea  of 
changing  the  system  in  that  way  now. 

For  one,  it  would  trigger  off  within  a 
month  or  2  the  unemployed  in  13  States, 
and  that  is,  under  existing  conditions,  a 
very  difficult  bone  for  us  to  swallow. 

So  with  full  understanding  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Finaiice  Conunittee,  whose 
primary  concern  is  a  different  primary 
concern  from  ours,  we  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  Senator  Long  and  Senator  Nel- 
son who  were  most  understanding,  and 
we  finally  arrived  at  a  solution  which 
amounts  really  to  slicing  it  right  down 
the  middle. 

We  said,  we  will  continue  where  we  are 
for  6  months  and  then  for  the  next  peri- 
od of  time  we  will  put  into  effect  the 
Finance  Committee's  scheme  with  re- 
gard to  the  trigger  mechanism  for  the 
FSB  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
we  have  yet  to  go  to  conference  in  this 
matter  with  the  House,  which  has  a  bill 
more  like  what  will  now  be  the  Senate 
bill  for  the  first  6  months  than  what  the 
Finance  Committee  brought  out.  Thev 
essentially  continued  the  pre-existing 
trigger  mechanism  until  June  30,  1976. 

So,  by  cutthig  It  dovm  the  middle,  we 
avoid  certainly,  for  6  months  any  of 
these  13  States  or  any  additional  States— 
by  the  way  mine  is  not  one  of  them.  To 
show  the  Senate  the  anomaly  of  this 


situation — ^my  State  is  not  embraced  in 
the  13  to  be  triggered  off  and  Senator 
Long's  S^nte  is  included  In  the  13  that 
would  be  trit'gered. 

That  is  kliA  \  of  an  earnest  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  were  thinking  in  national  and 
not  in  parochial  terms. 

It  will  prevent  these  States  from  being 
triggered  for  at  least  6  months  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  see  what  the  recessionary 
situation  looks  like  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

If  it  is  receding,  then,  obviously,  the 
Finance  Committee  scheme  is  totally  ap- 
propriate. If  it  looks  like  !t  is  veiT  sticky, 
we  may  change  our  minos  and  do  some- 
thing else  about  this  whole  thing  tiefore 
December  31,  but  at  least,  it  stabilizes 
the  situation. 

Finally,  our  purpose  in  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee—and Senator  Williams  is  here, 
om-  chairman— has  been  to  continue  un- 
employment compensation  within  the 
frame  of  reference,  of  a  serious  recession 
unmatched  since  the  Great  Depression, 
and.  not  throw  people  on  welfare. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  other  body,  and  everybody  con- 
cerned, is  entitled  to  enormous  credit. 
This  is  a  very  enlightened  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  dignity  about  this  which  was 
not  present  during  the  Depression,  it 
does  not  throw  people  on  welfare. 

Again  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  many  States  the  unemployed 
worker  will  do  better  on  welfare  than  un- 
employment compensation,  but  he  does 
not  want  it.  because  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  right. 

So  our  collective  effort  has  been  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  working  man 
who  is  unemployed  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  That  is  why  these  extensions. 

So  at  the  proper  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  send  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  which  does  essentially  what  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  unemployment 
compensation  bill  does  not  add  any  new 
benefits.  It  does  extend  some  dates  In 
reference  to  benefits  that  are  now  in  the 
law. 

Under  present  circumstances,  we  have 
the  State -run  unemployment  compensa- 
tion systems,  and  I  believe  most  States 
provide  for  26  weeks.  It  is  paid  for  by 
employei-s. 

Then  we  have  13  weeks  of  extended 
benefits  and  half  of  that  is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  accounts  for 
the  first  39  weeks. 

Then  sometime  back,  the  Congress 
passed  an  additional  26  weeks,  all  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  and  that  part  expires. 

That  makes  a  total  of  65  weeks.  We  do 
not  add  to  the  65  weeks,  but.  there  is  an 
expiration  date  in  reference  to  the  last  26. 

In  the  near  future,  I  believe  the  first 
of  July,  the  26  weeks  will  drop  back  to  13. 
We  extended  the  26  weeks.  We  extended 
the  existing  program,  and  this  is  pri- 


marllj'  due  to  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment. But  we  do  provide  that  if  in  a 
given  State  the  unemployment  situation 
gets  better,  this  26  weeks  that  is  all  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
lessened. 

If  the  rate  equals  or  exceeds  6  percent 
in  a  given  State,  a  full  26  weeks  of  emer- 
gency benefits  v.ould  be  payable. 

If  the  rate  is  5  percent  or  more,  but 
less  than  6  percent,  they  will  have  13 
weeks  of  emergency  benefits  pavable. 
Finally,  if  in  a  State  the  unemployment 
is  less  than  5  percent,  the  emergency 
benefits  would  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  makes  a 
start  at  the  Federal  Goverrmient  with- 
drawing from  these  additional  weeks 
where  the  Federal  taxpayer  picks  up  the 
entire  check.  That  primarily,  is  what  all 
this  is  about.  It,  however,  does  extend 
the  full  period  that  is  now  in  the  law 
for  those  States  that  have  more  than  6 
percent  emplo.vment. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  principal  purpose 
of  H.R.  6900  i.s  to  extend  the  two  tem- 
porary miemployment  compensation 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  late 
1974.  These  two  programs  are  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  benefits  program  and 
the  special  unemployment  assistance 
program. 

Under  the  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits program,  for  which  the  Committee 
on  Finance  had  jurisdictional  responsi- 
bility, unemployed  individuals  who  have 
exhausted  their  26  weeks  of  regular  State 
benefits  and  their  13  weeks  of  Federal 
extended  benefits  may  receive  an  addi- 
tional 26  weeks  of  emergency  benefits. 
•  These  emergency  benefits  thus  cover 
the  40th  through  the  65th  weeks  of  im- 
employment. Under  existing  law,  the  26 
weeks  of  emergency  benefits  are  payable 
through  June  30,  1975.  As  of  July  1,  1975, 
the  maximum  period  of  emergency  bene- 
fits will  be  13  weeks,  payable  through 
December  31,  1976,  when  the  f^eral 
supplemental  benefits  program  expires. 
The  House  bill  simply  extends  for  1 
year  the  period  during  which  26  weeks 
of  emergency  benefits  can  be  paid  to 
June  30,  1976,  with  a  provision  for  13 
weeks  of  emergency  benefits  payable 
from  July  1,  1976,  to  December  31,  1976. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  also  provided 
for  an  extension  of  these  emergency 
benefits,  but  with  several  amendments. 
I  support  both  the  extension  and  the 
committee  amendments. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  emer- 
gency benefit  program  would  continue 
to  March  31,  1977,  and  the  maximum 
benefit  period  of  26  weeks  would  apply 
until  that  date.  However,  and  this  is 
most  important,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
committee  bill,  tlie  duration  of  emer- 
gency benefits  in  a  particular  State  would 
be  determined  by  reference  to  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  in  that  State. 
If  the  rate  equals  or  exceeds  6  percent,  a 
full  26  weeks  of  emergency  benefits  would 
be  payable.  If  the  rate  is  5  percent  or 
more,  but  less  than  6  percent,  13  weeks  of 
emergency  benefits  would  be  payable.  Fi- 
nally, no  emergency  benefits  would  be 
payable  in  a  State  when  that  State  has 
an  Insured  unemployment  rate  of  less 
than  5  percent. 
This  concept  of  targeting  emergency 
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benefits  with  some  precision,  and  phas- 
ing them  down  as  the  imemployment 
situation  improves,  was  supported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  We  did  not  agree 
to  the  specific  technique  advocated  by 
tlie  Labor  Department,  but  we  certainly 
accepted  the  concept.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest. Mr.  President,  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  these  federally  funded  emer- 
gency benefits  to  be  used  only  to  the 
extent  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Otherwise,  our  unemployment  insurance 
program  could  rapidly  become  a  Federal 
income  maintenance  program  rather 
than  a  program  to  assist  those  who  are 
tempoi-arily  displaced  dming  peiiods  of 
imemployment.  Moreover,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  pointed  out  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  committee,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  unlimited 
funds  and  it  is  thus  only  a  matter  of 
commonsense  to  concentrate  those 
funds  in  areas  where  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  the  highest.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Mr.  President.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee's decision  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

There  are  also  several  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits  program  to  which  I  would  like 
to  refer  briefly.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  an  individual  could  not  re- 
ceive emergency  benefits  unless  he  reg- 
isters for,  and  if  it  is  available,  partic- 
ipates in  a  training  program.  Once  an 
indl*/ldual  has  received  39  weeks  bene- 
fits, he  should  be  expected  to  take  avail- 
able training  to  acquire  new  and  hope- 
fully more  marketable  skills.  The  com- 
mittee bill  also  provides  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  participating  in  a  train- 
ing program  could  not  receive  emer- 
gency benefits  if  he  refuses  a  job  offer 
unless  the  job  he  is  offered  is  dangerous 
to  his  health  or  involves  traveling  an  un- 
reasonable distance  to  work.  Of  course, 
as  under  existing  law.  an  individual 
could  not  be  required  to  take  a  job  which 
is  vacant  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute, 
requires  him  to  join — or  not  join — a 
union,  or  involves  unreasonably  low 
wages  or  unreasonably  bad  working  con- 
ditions for  the  tjrpe  of  job  involved.  Fi- 
nally, under  the  committee  bill  emer- 
gency benefits  are  to  be  federally  funded. 
Under  existing  law,  amounts  expended 
for  emergency  benefits  are  ultimately  to 
be  recouped  from  the  employer  payroll 
tax.  In  the  committee's  judgment,  such 
protracted  benefits  are  more  properly  a 
general  revenue  expense  than  a  cost  al- 
locable to  the  employer. 

As  indicated  in  the  committee's  report, 
other  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
provide  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
for  repayment  of  loans  to  States  for 
their  unemplojmient  compensation  pro- 
grams, for  a  study  of  the  emergency 
benefits  program,  and  for  the  making 
of  loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands  for  its  im- 
employment compensation  program. 
These  too  ai-e  provisions  which  merit 
support. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Finance  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  matter.  The  committee  acted 
promptly  on  his  bill,  but  it  did  not  let 
the  need  for  prompt  action  override  the 
equally  compelling  need  to  face  up  to 
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some  of  the  more  importaht 
in   the   Federal   supplemerf»l 
program.  I  applaud  our 
his  leadership  in  making 
tant  decisions  and  I  urge  ad4ption 
committee  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pr 
mv  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEjl 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assi.stant  legi.'^lative 
f  jUow.s: 

The  Senator  from  New  Yorl< 
propose-  an  amendment. 

1  he  amendment  is  as  foUcivs 
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Mr.     JAVITS.     Mr. 
amendment  maintains  the 
nation   respecting   tlie 
weeks  and  6.5  weeks  until  I 
1975,  and  on  January  1.  197 
ard — that  is  the  trigger  wh 
percent  insured,  may  I 
constantly  the  words  "insur 
ment."  For  the  information 
ate,  insured  unemployment 
mately  2  percentage  points 
cent.  2  percentage  points  les: 
unemployment. 

That  is  an  actuarial  figt^' 
experience,  there  is  no  waji 
otherwise,  but  based  on  ex 
total  unemployment  note 
centage  points  more  than 
unemployment  figure  for 
way  they  count  and  are  hancfed 

So  we  want  to  bear  in  n  ind 
terms  of  total  unemployment 
nance  Committee  trigger 
valent  to  7  and  8  percent 
respectively. 

As  of  January  1.  1976,  it 
vide  that  where  a  State  has 
cent   insured 
must  bear  in  mind,  the 
is  4,  and  5  means  7  percen ; 
ment,  so  where  it  has  under 
insured  unemployment, 
actual  unemployment,  the 
gers  will  operate  to  take 

Where  it  is  over  5  percent 
than  6  percent,  then  wori 
State  can  be  paid  up  to  52  w 
fits  out  of  the  special  Federbl 

When  the  rate  is  6  perc  :nt 
then  the  full  65  weeks  may 

The  39  weeks,  maximum 
benefits  remains  on  if  there 
or  more  insured  unemploymi  nt 
a  State  or  national  level  evei 
ary  1,  1976.  I  want  to  ma 
clear. 

Second.  I  wish  to  emphaiize 
amendment  and  the  Pinant^ 
bill  does  not  apply  to  those 
we  have  under  the  Specia 
ment     Assistance     progran 
amended  by  title  II  of  the 
cial  program  relates  to  thosi 
covered  under  the  regular 
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compensation  system.  That  Is, 
domestic    workers,    farmworkers 
government  employees.  There 
mittee  has  changed  nothing,  bi 
vided  that  the  39  weeks  standiird 
is  in  that  bill  as  sent  to 
House  extended  through 
1976. 1  want  to  make  that  very 
it  is  completely  unaffected  b; 
cussion. 

Mr.  President,  just  so  it  is 
all,  Members  who  are 
way  of  financing  should 
not  now  have  time  to  trouble 
about  it — pages  2  and  3  of  th  i 
tee  report.  Members  who  are 
in  what  States  are  on  the 
of  being  triggered  on  or  off — I 
would  be  13 — should  read  th( 
pages  8  and  9  of  the 
which  is  lieaded  "State 
ployment  Rates  as  of  May  31 

Finally,    Mr.    President, 
points  which  are  included  in  tl 
Committee  bill  and  are  not 
my  amendment  which  I  wish 
clear  a;e:  first,  the  fact  that 
certain  training  requirements 
who  has  had  39  weeks  of 
compensation. 

The  Federal  Government, 
mains  unamended,  though 
LiAMs  is  going  to  amend  it, 
training  by  a  person  In 
another  calling  who  has  drawi  i 
of  benefits.  Senator  Williami 
witli  that  and  explain  his 
in  which  I  join. 

Lastly,  the  committee  has 
a  very  interesting  and  a  very 
provision  which  I  am  not 
about,  but  it  is  there,  relating 
ditions  under  which  once  a 
drawn  39  weeks  of  benefits 
required  to  take  some  other 
job.  He  caiuiot  turn  down  any 
once  he  has  drawn  his  39 
certain  safeguards  respecting 
rate  of  pay  and  unreasonabl » 
from  where  he  lives,  hazard 
limb  and  so  on.  All  of  this  is 
in  the  bill  and  spelled  out  for 
mation  of  Members  at  page  2  g 
mittee  report. 

That  will  remain  in  the 
to  make  that  crystal  clear  so 
bei-s  understand  it  fully. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  repeat 
said  before,  my  own  rationale 
ing  this  particular  provision 
poses  of  Senate  passage.  I 
this  provision.  I  will  not  trouble 
ate  with  those  reasons  now. 
portant  to  maintain  the 
unemployed. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my 
that  I  think  a  big  element  of 
by  consumers  and  workers 
tem  is  being  built  up  and 
the  fact  that  we  show  no 
relegate  the  worker  to  relief, 
1932  style  or  any  other  styls 
that  we  are  all  in  a  jam 
massive  recession,  and  we 
should  have  the  dignity  of 
as  an  xmemployed  worker 
the  unemployment  roles — ^not 
lief  roles. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  fcare  to  say 
about  my  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  t  have  dis- 
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cussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jei'sey.  This  amendment  r^vesents  a 
compromise  between  their  view,  repre- 
senting the  prevailing  view  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  the 
prevailing  view  of  those  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  Basically,  it  represents 
the  two  approaches  and  says  that 
we  will  try  their  approach  for  the  first 
6  months  and  our  approach  for  the  sec- 
ond 6  months.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  manner 
of  handling  It.  These  matters  should  not 
be  decided  so  much  on  the  basis  of  who 
Is  right  as  what  is  right,  and  I  think  we 
should  have  the  chance  to  find  out. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CDRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title  IV: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  1839(c)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  strtking  out  "during  December  of  1972 
and  of  eacb  year  thereafter"  and  inserting 
"within  forty-five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
first  quarter  of  each  calendar  year"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and 

(2)  striking  out  "July  1  in  the  succeeding 
year"  and  Inserting  "October  1  of  that  year" 
lu  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1839(c)(2)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  June  1973". 

(c)  Section  1839(c)(3)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  shall,  within  forty-five  days 
after  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  each 
calendar  year  and  In  accordance  with  the 
succeeding  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  deter- 
mine and  promulgate  the  monthly  premliun 
applicable  for  Individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part  for  the  twelve-month  period  commenc- 
ing October  1  of  that  year.  If  the  first  quarter 
of  any  calendar  year  Is  a  cost-of-living  com- 
putation quarter,  as  defined  In  section  215 
(1)(1)(B).  the  determination  made  in  that 
year  shall  be  made  only  after  the  resulting 
cost-of-living  Increase  In  benefits  under  title 
II  has  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
ptirsuant  to  section  215(1)  (2)  (D)." 

(d)  Section  1839(c)(3)(B)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  the  deter- 
mination made  In  December  1971,  such  rate 
promulgated  under  subsection  (b)(2)"  and 
Inserting  "in  the  case  of  the  determbiatlon 
made  in  1975,  $6.70",  and 

(2)  Inserting  "preceding  the  year"  after 
"June  1  of  the  year". 

(e)  Section  1839(c)  (4)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "during  December  of  1972 
and  of  each  year  thereafter"  and  Inserting 
"within  forty-five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
first  quarter  of  each  calendar  year"  In  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(2)  striking  out  "July  l"  aud  inserting 
"October  1"  In  Ueu  thereof, 

(f)  Section  1839  of  that  Act  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  fb> 


and  redesignating  subsection  (c).  (d),  (e). 
and  (f)  as  subeectiona  (a),  (b),  (c),  and 
(d),  re^>ectively; 

(2)  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  lu  sub- 
section (a)  (2) .  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  Inserting  "subsection 
(b)"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  striking  out  "subsection  (b)  or  (c)"  in 
subsection  (b).  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  and  Inserting  "sub- 
section (a)"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  in  sub- 
section (d).  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)"  in  lieu  theerof. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  determination  and  pro- 
mulgation required  tmder  section  1839(c) 
(3)  of  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Act  as  amended  bv 
section  401(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  in 
the  case  of  calendar  year  1975  within  15  days 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  section  401 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
premiums  of  Individuals  enrolled  under  part 
B  of  title  XVITI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  September  1975. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  part  B  of  medi- 
care, which  is  the  voluntary  medical 
insurance  part  of  the  medicare  program 
covering  essentially  doctors'  bills.  Since 
its  inception,  this  part  of  medicare  has 
been  financed  through  a  combination  of 
monthly  premiums  paid  by  beneficiailes 
and  matching  payments  from  Federal 
general  revenues.  For  the  great  majority 
of  beneficiaries,  the  medicare  premium 
is  deducted  each  month  from  the  social 
security  benefit  check. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  is  de- 
signed to  correct  a  technical  error  In  ex- 
isting law  which  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting increases  in  the  part  B  medicare 
premium.  This  is  contrary  to  the  Con- 
gress' clear  intent  to  permit  premium  in- 
creases to  reflect  the  increased  cost  of  the 
progiam,  subject  to  a  maximum  increase 
no  greater  than  the  percentage  by  which 
monthly  social  security  benefits  increase 
during  the  year.  The  technical  error 
which  my  amendment  would  correct  oc- 
curred when  Public  Law  93-233  was  en- 
acted on  December  31,  1973.  In  Public 
Law  93-233.  the  Congress  modified  the 
schedule  for  automatic  increases  In  so- 
cial secui-ity  cash  benefits,  but  iminten- 
tionally  failed  to  make  corresponding 
changes  with  respect  to  the  medicare  part 
B  premium.  The  effect  of  this  technical 
error  is  that  without  some  change  In 
existing  law  no  Increase  In  the  premium 
can  be  made  for  this  year  and  the  situa- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  subsequent 
years. 

My  amendment  Is  virtually  Identical  to 
S.  1722,  which  I  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  on  May  13, 
1975,  My  amendment  is  also  quite  similar 
to  a  provision  adopted  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  earlier  this  year 
as  part  of  H.R.  5970. 

There  are  two  differences  between  my 
amendment  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
provision.  First,  under  my  amendment, 
the  Medicare  part  B  premium  would  be 
announced  in  May  of  each  year  and 
would  become  effective  the  following 
October.  The  Ways  and  Means  proposal 
would  retain  the  current  system  of  an- 
nouncing the  premium  In  December  for 
Implementation  In  July.  Since,  for  1975, 
the  time  for  promulgating  a  new  premium 
has  passed,  my  amendment  permits  the 


October  1975,  increase  to  be  promulgated 
within  15  days  of  enactment. 

The  second  difference  between  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  provision  concerns  the  span  o.ver 
which  cash  benefit  increases  are  com- 
pared. The  Ways  and  Means  approacii 
uses  the  previous  year's  cash  increase, 
while  the  pending  amendment  uses  the 
current  year's  cash  benefit  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  this  restores  the  oiigi- 
nal  intent  of  the  Congress  concemine 
the  power  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  fix  the  premium  on  that 
part  of  the  medicare  program  relating  to 
doctor  bills.  The  premium  is  supposed 
to  be  upgraded  once  a  year  to  refiect 
the  cost  of  the  progi-am.  It  is  restating 
what  the  original  law  provided,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amoidment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  of  concern  to  me  and  of 
concern  to  many  Senators.  We  are  asked 
to  accept  it  on  the  ground  that  it  cor- 
rects an  error  of  omission  which  should 
have  been  corrected  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  very  happy 
time  to  correct  omissions  that  cost  elder- 
ly people  more  money.  So  we  are  wor- 
ried about  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Curtis  two 
questions:  What  is  the  estimated  cost 
per  beneficiary  under  part  B?  Is  that 
statement  per  couple  or  a  single  individ- 
ual? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  information  Is  that 
the  best  estimate  is  50  cents  for  each 
beneficiary  monthly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  it  would  be  $1 
per  couple? 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  roughly  $12  per 
year? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  That  is  true,  but 
there  is  no  gain  to  the  Government  by 
reason  of  such  action. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  we  do  not  go  back  to  the 
original  program. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  understand.  May  we 
have  the  estimate  of  the  Senator,  who  Ls 
well  informed  on  this  matter,  as  to  the 
average  payment  under  part  B  at 
present? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  $6.70  for  each  bene- 
ficiary per  month- 
Mr.  JAVITS.  So.  in  round  figures,  for 
a  couple  It  comes  to  about  $145  or  $150 
a  year? 

Mr.  CURns.  And  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  an  equal  amount.  This 
would  Increase  the  part  that  the  par- 
ticipant pays  by  about  $6  a  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  $12  a  couple,  in 
round  figures. 

Then  we  are  talking  about  something 
like  8  percent,  at  the  outside? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  About  that,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  the  amount  of  moncv 
inv(^ved.  In  gross,  is  about  $100  million 
per  annum? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
estimate. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  I  thought  those  figures 
were  critically  important,  as  well  as  the 
central  point  represented  to  us  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  this  should  have  bee:i  corrected  2 
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years  ago,  and  we  are  juot  catching  up 
witli  something  that  should  be  on  the 
books  now,  and  should  have  been  for  the 
last  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ihank  the  distinsuished 
Sf-Tiator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

None  Oi  us  likes  to  see  these  coits  go 
i;p,  any  more  than  we  like  to  see  tlie  cost 
of  operating  tiie  Senate  go  up.  The 
original  intent  mider  this  law  was  that 
the  reciwent  pay  hnlf  of  it.  If  that  intent 
is  to  be  abandoned.  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  explored  thoroughly  in  hear- 
ings, and  also  that  allernativc  sources  be 
found  to  obtain  the  money. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  strikes  me  that,  v.hiie 
it  is  true  that  this  is  an  increase,  we 
must  remember  we  are  taking  this  matter 
to  coniercncc.  Is  this  prov>osal  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  CURITS.  It  is  not  in  the  House 
bill  before  us,  but  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  previously  accepted  the 
principle  in  another  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  it  will  be  in  confer- 
ence; so,  if  there  are  any,  say,  bugs  in 
it.  or  things  wc  discover  later  that  we 
do  not  know  now,  tlie  fact  is  tiiat  this 
is  not  absolutely  fmal? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentai-y  inquii-y.  How  much  time 
remains  and  who  controls  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Who  controls  the  tmie 
in  opposition  to  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jei-sey  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to 
me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

ORDE*    FOR    10-MINtJTE    ROLLCALL    VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle — that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
each  remaining  roUcall  vote  today  of 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILECE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  iXm  Keefer  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  orivilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  rn  this  measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka is  proposing  to  do  here,  it  is,  in 
effect,  on  an  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  extension  bill,  to  go  ahead 
and  add  an  additional  tax  on  the  sen- 
ior citizens  for  medicare.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  an  additional  tax. 
The  reason  is  that  the  premium  is  sup- 
posed to  be  adjusted  as  of  July  1  of 
each  year. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  I 
premium  can  bq  adjusted 
or  it  can  be  corrected  later 
reason,  in  the  middle  of  n 
.slajD  on  the  old  people  of 
au  additional  tax  simply 
tr.ving    to    taiie    care    of 
people. 

I  thijik  ihis  i>  a  inoct 
It  is  one  of  thoi:e  things  wl 
ftrate  that  tliere  is  no  sir 
tion  to  do  something  for 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Preside 
t'.  yield  further. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield 
1  minute. 

M'-.   CURTIS.   I   would 
yi'jJvi.  but  I  have  only  a  few 

Mr.  if-ARTKE.  I  unclersta 
I  thipk,  a.^  a  matter  cf  good 
there  i.>  no  question  that 
ri)o.st  of  the  ."-enior  citizens 
tion  fuc  faced  with  a   tr 
creufc  in  the  coit  of  living 
is  an  action  tr  k.ni  at  a  tin 
arc  trying  io  aiieviits  suffer 
to  th?  suffering  of  pccrlc 
nnncin'Iy  hircl  prs^-'cci. 

Whether  this  is  the  right 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  to  t. 
tion  in  a  hurried  session, 
in  the  middle  of  the  debate 
Hampshire  election,  when  v.- 
to  extend  unemployment 
appears  to  me  to  be  the 

I  would  ask  the  chairmar 
nance  Committee  of  which  I 
ber,  is  there  any  reason  w 
to  do  this  on  this  bill?  My 
ning  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  on 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  that  is 
am  not  worried. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  f 
ka  h?3'  correctly  stated  the 
intended  that  the  fees  or  ch 
go  up  as  the  cost  goes  up. 
mentr:l  argument  is  correct. 

As  to  the  timing,  I  am  not 
to  pass  judgment  on  that.  I 
long  as  this  is  supposed  to 
liquidating  program,  we  sh 
keep   it   self-liquidating,   an 
make   a   mistake   by    inadv^r 
should  ti*y  to  correct  it  w 
the  opportunity.  But  I  am 
tion  to  pass  judgment  on  tl 

The  Senator  asks,  do  we 
it  now?  I  guess  the  answer 
not;  we  can  do  it  whenever 
But  the  program  is  designed 
financing  program,  and  we 
to  make  it  finance  itself. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not 
the  ultimate  consideration, 
think  this  is  a  very  poor 
Senate  to  be  taking  action 
which  is  not  going  to,  per 
the  social  security  fund,  but 
a   tendency   to  liquidate 
structure  of  a  few  old  peopl  ; 
who  need  some  attention.  If  t 
thing  under  the  sun  we  ought 
now,  it  is  not  taking  money 
spending  stream,  but 
what  this  would  do.  Instead 
ing  tlie  economy,  what  it 
ultimately  deprive  some  of 
medicare  of  some  of  the 
might  use  for  medical  care  oi 
sities  of  life.  If  anything. 
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be  providing  emergency  help  to  these 
old  people,  who  are  trying  to  get  along 
on  poverty  or  subpoverty  incoipes 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  did  not  intend 
with  me  on  this  amendment.  It 
amendment.  I  am  not  an  expert 

All  I  know  is  that  the 
Nebraska  has  correctly  set  fortl  i 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
his  point.  So  it  is  a  matter  for 
to  decide,  and  I  do  not  really 
I  am  the  best  expert  to  advise 
a  lor  on  this  matter.  It  is  a   _ 
a  difTerence  of  opinion  betweer 
ator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Nebraska,  and  it  is  not  of  my 
I  have  said  about  so  many 
not  make  tiii.s  world;  I  was 
intoi:."' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  With  such 
endorsement  fi'om  the  chair 
Finance  Committee  for  this 
.sec  no  reason  for  us  to  considet 
this  afternoon,  and  I  hope,  ir 
conscience,  that  when,  the  timfc 
pired  tl>e  Senate  will  be 
the  matter  aside  as  being, 
germane  and  therefore  subject 
tion  to  table.  It  is  certainly  nol 
to  the  issue  before  us.  It  has  no 
whatsoever.  By  the  same  token  , 
he  murh  more  in  order  to  ask 
or   15 -percent  increase  in 
these  older  citizens,  instead  of 
to  them  once  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President, 
time  remams? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Nebraska  has  9 
maining. 

Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr.   Presiden 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  hope  that  I  might  have  the 
of  Senators  present.  This  item 
to  about  $100  million.  The 
mittee  assumed  that  this  actior 
taken.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
we  exceed  our  budget  by  $100 

Here  is  another  point :  It  is 
this  proposal  that  no  increase 
B  premium  can  be  made  in 
social  security  increase,  so  any 
gi-ess  does  not  get  around  tc 
social  security  benefits  there 
any  increase  in  this. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal 
the  history  of  the  medicare 
participant  paid  half  of  tlie 
We  had  an  error  in  the  1973 
authority  of  the  Social  Securit  r 
isti'ation  to  ascertain  what  th 
Clare  it,  and  become  effective 

Here  is  something  else  that 
ator  from  Indiana  should  reali^ 
not  the  medicaid  program.  The 
program  is  intended  to  take 
poor.  This  is  a  program  that 
everybody  over  65. 

As  to  those  in  this  Chambet  over  65 
that  does  not  mean  that  they  >re  auto- 
matically poor.  Some  of  then  may  be 
better  off  financially  than  thej  were  in 
their  younger  years. 

If  we  want  to  change  the 
have  it  all  paid  by  the  Federal 
ment.  let  us  hold  some  hearin  ;s 
find  some  alternative  revenue 
delaying  the  correction  of  this 
error,  we  add  $100  million  to  tie 
that  has  not  been  in  the  calcul  itions 
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We  also  deviate  from  the  principle  that 
the  doctor's  portion  of  medicare,  that 
half  of  the  premium  should  be  paid  by 
the  individual.  Keep  in  mind  there  are 
millions  of  medicare  beneficiaries  now  on 
the  rolls  that  were  automatically  placed 
on  the  rolls  because  they  were  in  re- 
tirement and  never  paid  a  cent  of  payroll 
tax  dedicated  to  the  medicare  program. 

The  medicai-e  program  was  originally 
submitted  as  a  hospital  bill.  The  cham- 
pion was  our  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson >.  He  talked 
about  the  high  cost  of  hospitals,  and  that 
was  the  bill  they  talked  about.  When  It 
reached  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  devised  a  voluntai-y  medical  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  the  doctor's  bill,  and 
the  participant  was  to  pay  lialf  of  it. 

How  much  would  the  premium  be?  It 
has  to  be  adjusted  periodically.  The 
power  of  the  administration  to  adjust 
it  has  expired.  That  is  all  we  are  asking 
for  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  this  body  to  know 
that  I  am  not  personally  involved  in 
this.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  wants  to  authorize  an  ex- 
penditure of  $100  million  that  was  not 
in  the  budget's  calculations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  m.vself  1  more 
minute. 

Under  the  medicaid  pi'o^am^he  med- 
icaid program  pays  the  parfB  for  the 
poor.  So,  while  this  50  cents  a  month 
increase  is  going  to  affect  so  many  people 
who  have  to  watch  their  income,  and  I 
would  not  doubt  this  at  all.  certahily  that 
Is  not  the  total  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  reser-vc  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  How  much  time  is 
left? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  10  seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  make  a  motion  to  table.  The  time  has 
expired. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
motion,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  a  unanimous  consent  to  order  them 
at  this  point. 

Is  there  any  objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  ready  to  vleld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
other  side  is  willing  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yielded  to  me.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  took  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  had  nothing  to  say. 

I  merely  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 


Indiana  that  we  might  have  this  vote 
just  before  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  principal  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  me.  If  you  want  to  ask  for 
it.  all  right. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  ask  that  that 
vote  on  this  motion  to  table  occur  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  resening 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  any  particu- 
lar reason  why  we  need  to  delay  this? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No.  Let  us  go  ahead.  I 
was  merely  thinking  of  convenience  of 
the  people.  I  will  withdraw  that  motion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  leave  it  alone. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  say,  assuming 
everything  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
says  is  true,  assuming  even  that  he  says 
it  is  necessary,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  it 
on  this  bill  at  this  time. 

It  is  not  germane.  It  was  not  consid- 
ered in  the  committee.  It  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  time  that  we  just  go 
ahead  and  deal  with  the  business  which  is 
before  us.  Very  simply,  that  busUiess  is 
going  ahead  and  providing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  and  all  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
would  oppose  this  measure  in  the  com- 
mittee if  it  were  presented  there.  I  would 
oppase  this  measure  in  the  Chamber.  But 
at  this  time  I  just  thmk  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  have  any  fm-ther  con- 
sideration of  it  at  this  time.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  and  then  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true  that  this 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  They  have  ap- 
proved it.  and  they  put  it  on  another 
bill  that  is  not  before  us. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  again  repeat  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  other  side  will  do  so. 

Mr.  •WTLLIAIAS.  We  yield  back  time 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now  I  a?k  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  have  been 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr 
Bayh*.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burmck),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  the 
Senator  from  Wasliiugton  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mi-. 
Metcalf)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  nec- 
es.sarily  ab.sent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson>,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdicki.  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph* would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  annomice  that 
the  Senator  from  Mai-j-land  (Mr.  Beall>  . 
tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bell- 
mon).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin  i  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathi.\s».  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

inollcaU  Vote  No.  236  Leg.] 
YE.\S — *2 


Aboure.'k 

AUeu 

Bentse:i 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Cannon 

Caae 

ChUes 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Buckley 
B)-rd. 

Harrj^  F.. 
Curtis 
Domeniri 
Fong 
Ford 
Oarn 
Hansen 
Hathiiw;>v 
Helma 


Bayh 

BeaU 

BcUmou 

Bunlick 

Church 

Dole 

Eagleton 


Glenn 
Oravel 

Hart,  Philip  A. 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Huddle&toii    • 
Humphrey 
.  Jackson 
Javits 
Leah}' 
McCleilmi 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mondale 

NAYS— 36 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Mausfiekl 

McClure 

McIutyiT 

Morgan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwoo<l 


Moss 

Pus  tore 

Prtl 

Ribicofl 

Schwelker 

Sparkmau 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stou* 

Symington 

Tunne.v 

Welcker 

Williams 


Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUliam  L. 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
YOUUK 


NOT  VOTING— 21 
Eastland  Kennedy 


Fannin 

C}old  water 

Griffin 

Hart.  Gnr.v  W. 

Hatfield 

Inouye 


Magnuson 

Mathiu 

Metcalf 

Uontoya 

Randolph 

Stevens 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  ask  to 
have  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v.ill  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  lines  II,  12,  and  13  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  with  re-speci  to  which  he  is  neither 
a  participant  in  a  training  program  that  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  nor,  ir  the  State 
determines  that  there  Is  a  need  lor  upgrading 
or  broadening  his  occupational  skills,  an  ap- 
plicant to  participate  In  a  training  program 
if  such  a  program  is  available  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  and  without  charge  to  him 
for  tuition  or  fees,  or". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
amendment,  which  I  offer  with  Senator 
Javtts.    has    bern    discussed    with    the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  was  one  of  the  amendments  that  we 
agreed  would  be  presented  on  the  floor. 
The  committee  bill  provided  that  a  per- 
son can  be  eligible  for  benefits  af tei-  39 
w  eeks  only  if  he  is  participating  in,  or 
has  applied  for,  a  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  My  amendment 
u'^ks  the  State  to  make  a  finding  that  the 
person  needs  new  skills  or  better  skills. 
It  provides  tluit  the  training  program 
must  be  located  witliin  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  his  home.  Finally,  it  provides 
that  the  training  be  available  without 
charge  or  fee  to  the  unemployed  person. 

In  other  words,  where  there  is  a  need 
for  training  and  the  training  is  available, 
in  order  to  be  eligible,  for  more  than  39 
weeks  of  benefits  the  individual  either 
has  t3  be  in  training  that  is  available 
and  meets  his  needs,  or  he  has  to  apply 
for  training  that  is  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  on  a  point  of 
Information,  I  had  a  constituent  who  told 
me  that  he  had  had  training  under  the 
CETA  program  and  that  he  was  not  eli- 
gible to  obtain  a  job  in  anothher  part  of 
the  State,  that  he  had  to  obtain  the  Job 
within  tlie  area  of  the  training.  Is  that  a 
fact? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  CETA  program  is 
administered  through  local  prime  spon- 
sors and  he  might  be  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  prime  sponsor.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  justification  though,  unless 
the  job  was  a  public  service  job.  Those 
are  restricted  to  residents  of  the  prime 
sponsor  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that.  The 
Senator  Is  so  knowledgeable  in  these  mat- 
ter:;. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  could  call  upon 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
answer  more  definitively  on  tliis.  He  has 
led,  with  great  skill,  the  CETA  program 
as  it  has  developed  in  the  Senate.  Would 
the  Senator  restate  the  question  for  the 
Senator's  benefit  ? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  state  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  the  following  concern 
that  was  expressed  to  me  by  one  of  my 
constituents;  namely,  that  he  had  been 
trained  under  the  CETA  program  and 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  Job  In  the  area 
that  he  was  trained,  but  there  was  a  job 
some  150  miles  away  that  met  his  new 
%klll.  Yet  he  was  told  that  he  could  not 
take  the  Job.  Is  that  a  fact  or  is  It  this 
man's  misinformation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  Is  no  such  require- 
ment in  the  statute.  It  is  administered 
by  the  prime  sponsor,  which  may  be  the 
State  or  a  qualified  local  prime  sponsor — 
a  city  or  county  of  over  100,000  popula- 
tion. The  prime  sponsor  has  a  great  deal 
of  discretion  In  administering  programs 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act— CETA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully, with  the  need  for  jobs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  wherever  one  can  get  a  Job  after 
he  has  been  trahied,  he  should  be  able  to 
go  get  It.  I  just  cannot  Imagine  that  those 
rules  and  regulations  make  very  much 
sense  if  a  man  Is  denied  a  chance  to  get 
a  Job.  He  was  trained  in  a  skill.  Z  have 
forgotten  the  skill,  but  he  buttonholed 
me  when  I  was  visiting  In  Duluth.  Minn., 
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I  f  actoi  Les 


C  ities 


luite  believe 

an  obstacle 

in  a  private 

has  no 

take  a  job  in 


h  ill 


and  told  me  that  he  was  un4ble 
a  job  In  that  area — it  was 
of  Duluth,  but  In  the  area- 
get  a  job  in  one  of  the 
burban  area  of  the  Twin 
was  told  he  could  not  qualify 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  cannot 
that  CETA  in  any  way  pose  > 
to  his  accepting  a  job  if  it 
enterprise.  The  prime  spotisor 
control  over  whetlier  he  can 
a  private  enterprise. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY,  ThatI 
would  think. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  i.s  no 
mcnt  in  the  law,  I  say  t( 
guiohed  Senator  licm  Minnesota 
could  pive  us  the  facts,  I 
have  our  stall  check  it  out 
tiiore  io  {some  misimderstanc  ing, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  think 
I  though  I  would  bring  it  up 
lalk  to  the  staff  afterwards. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  shall 
ther  time  for  the  amendrient 
single  proposal,  and  I  hav 
with  the  Senotoi  from  Loui 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
self  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  amcu 
fies  the  language  of  the 
requiring  claimanU;  for 
compensation  to  apply  for 
training.  The  amendment 
that  tlierc  is  no  attempt  tc 
individuals   apply   to   part, 
training  program  unless  th^re 
a  dctei'minatiou  that  they 
that  training  in  order  to  bri 
grade  their  skills  .so  that 
able  to  find  employment. 
iiave  no  objection  to  the  am 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  it 

If  there  is  no  request  for 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have 
yield  back  the  remainder  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClJl 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 


AMENDMENT    NO.     5  i9 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presiden 
anaendment  at  the  desk 
tax  credit  on  new  homes 
immediate  consideration 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative 
ceeded  to  read  the 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 
imous  consent  that  furthei 
the  amendment  be  dispens^ 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  foltsws 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  Insert 
new  title: 


amendre  ent 
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TITLE   IV— MISCELLAl  EOUS 

T.\X    CKEOIT    FOR    P17RCBASE    OF    I^W    PKINCIPAI. 
RESIDENCE 
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pur«  base 


Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  44(e) 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatln  ; 
to  which  the  credit  for 
principal  residence  applies)  Is 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  i 
the  following: 

"(A)  the  construction  of  wh|ch 
fore  June  19, 1975,",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragrap!  i 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol  owing 

"(4)  Certification  must  be  a1  tached 
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began  be- 
(4)  and  in- 
to re- 


tlie 


tie 
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turn,— This  section  does  not 

residence  (other  than  a 

by  the  taxpayer)  unless  there  Is 
the  return  of  tax   on   which 
claimed  a  written  certification 
be  in  any  form)  signed  by  the 
residence  that — 

"(A)   construction  of  the 
before  June  19,  1975,  and 

'■(B)    the  purchase  price  of 
is  the  lowest  price  at  which 
was  oflered  for  sale  after  Feb.. 
For   purposes  of  this  paragraph 
certification  filed  by  a  taxpayer 
whether  or  not  it  Is  on  a  form  p 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  so 
ceitiricatlon  is  signed  by  the  se.. 
tains  the   Infprmation   required 
raragraph.". 

(b)   Section  208' b)   of  the  Ta: 
Act    of    1975    (relating    to   suits 
amounts  of  price  increases)   Is 
striking  out  "ever  OiTered  for  sale 
it  apjiears  therein  and  inserting  li . 
of  •offeretl  f::r  sale  after  Februar  j 

KEruND  or  cREDrr  for  pttrcua^ 

rRl.N'CIPAL    RES12ENCE 

Sec    402,    (a)(1)    Section  6401 
terual  Rovemte  Code  of  19J4  ( 
ccs.-lve  credits)  is  amended — 

(A)  by    redesignating    sub: 
subsection  (d),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subrect 
folic. wing  new  subsection: 

"(c)   Section  44  CsEDrr. — ^The 
lowable  as  a  credit  under  sectio  i 
lug  to  purchase  of  new  prlncipa 
-sliall  be  considered  an  cverpajTi 

(2)  Section  6201(a)(4)    of  sue 
lating  to  assessment  authority)  l"? 

(A)  by  striking  out  "39  or  43." 
lion  of  such  section  and  ln«^ert: 
cliereof  ■39,  43,  cr  44.",  and 

(B)  by  striiang  out  "or  sec 
ing  to  earned  income) ,"  and  ii 
thereof  a  comma  and  "section 
to  earned  izicome^.  or  section  44 
piirchase  of  new  principal  re? 

(3)  Section    44(b)(5)    of 
repealed, 

(b)  (1)  Section  44  of  the 

Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit 
of  new  principal  residence)   is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subsection; 

"(f)  Immediate  Payment  of  An 
to  Credit. 

"(1)  GrNKRAL  RtTLE. — The 

Treasury   shall   pay   to   each 

files  an  application  In  the  forrr 
under  paragraph  (3)  an  amount 
under   paragraph    (2).   The  See) 
malce  the  payment  as  soon  as 
receipt  of  such  application. 

"(2)   Amount. — The  amount  , 
taxpayer  under  paragraph  (1)  is 
amount   of    the    credit    allowable 
taxpayer  under  this  section  for 
taxable  year. 

"(3)     Application. — The 
quired  under  paragraph  (1)  miaj 
form  and  must  certify — 

"(A)  that  the  construction  o: 
clpal  residence  began  before  Jv 

"(B)  that  the  purchase  price 
dence    is    the    lowest    price    at 
residence  was  offered  for  sale 
ary  28,  1975,  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  ^_ 
of  the  residence  (as  defined' In 
(c)(2)). 

Such    application   shall   be   _.„. 
seller  of  the  principal  residence 
taxpayer.  For  purposes  of  this 
written  application  filed  by  a 
sufficient   whether  or  not   It  is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
BO  long  as  such  ^[>pUcatlon  is  » 
seller  of   the  principal  resident  > 
taxpayer  and  contains  the  U  ' 
quU-ed  imdcr  this  paragraph. 
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"(4)  Reduction  of  credit. — ^The  amount 
of  the  credit  which  is  allowable  to  a  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year  under  this  section 
^itall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  payment  which  such  taxpayer 
receives  under  this  subsection. 

•'(5)  Underestimates  of  tax  liability. — If 
the  amount  of  the  paymeiii  made  to  a  tax- 
payer under  paragraph  (!>  is  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  this 
section  for  the  taxable  year,  such  excess 
shall  be  treated  as  an  underpayineni  of  tax 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(6)  Treatment  as  overpaym-.ut  ol  tax. — 
For  purposes  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  any  payment  made  under  this  sub- 
section constitutes  a  reftnid  of  an  overpay- 
ment of  the  tax  imposed  under  chapter  1." 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section apply  with  respect  to  the  purchas* 
of  a  pruicipal  residence  alter  March  12,  1975. 

Mr,  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  tlte  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr,  STONE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment,  in  amending  tlie  act  with 
regard  to  residences,  still  include  i-esl- 
dences,  including  but  not  limited  to  mo- 
bile homes,  condominiums,  and  coopera- 
tive apartment  projects? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  it  does.  Existing  law. 
which  we  passed  earlier  this  year.  In- 
cludes a  unit  in  a  mobile  home,  a  con- 
dominium, and  a  cooperative  housing 
project.  This  amendment  will  include 
them  also. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartre)  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  included  as  a 
cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  tiie  housing 
industry  has  suffered  disproportionately 
from  the  current  weaknevss  in  tlie  econ- 
omy. Many  builders  presently  have  their 
capital  tied  up  in  homes  which  have  been 
constructed  or  are  under  construction 
but  have  not  been  sold.  As  a  result  of 
this  condition,  builders  are  either  re- 
luctant or  unable  to  begin  new  construc- 
tion until  the  existing  inventory  of 
houses  is  sold.  In  some  cases,  builders 
have  been  unable  to  pay  the  interest  and 
other  carrying  charges  on  these  homes, 
thereby  resulting  in  foreclosures. 

In  order  to  direct  a  portion  of  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  provided  by  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  specifically  toward 
the  housing  industry.  Congress  provided 
a  tax  credit  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  a  new  principal  resi- 
dence— up  to  a  maximum  of  $2.000 — 
which  was  either  built  or  in  the  process 
of  being  constructed  as  of  March  25, 
1975.  The  tax  credit  is  intended  to  stimu- 
late the  purchase  of  the  existing  inven- 
tory of  new  houses,  thereby  releasing 
capital  for  the  construction  of  additional 
new  houses. 

To  prevent  the  credit  from  hiuring  to 
the  benefit  of  the  builder  through  price 
increases,  the  credit  was  made  available 
only  if  the  seller  certifies  that  the  pur- 
chase price  at  which  the  house  is  sold 
i.s  the  "lowest  price  at  which  the  resi- 
dence was  ever  offered  for  sale." 

An  unintended  result  of  thi.s  "lowest 
price"  rule  could  deny  the  housing  credit 


in  many  cases  because  the  price  of  many 
of  the  houses  in  existing  inventory  has 
been  raised  several  times  since  they 
were  first  offered  for  sale.  This  increase 
in  price  has  occurred,  in  part,  because 
in  single-family  housing  developments — 
and  condominiums — offere  for  sale  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  the  development 
tend  to  be  substantially  lower  than 
prices  for  the  housing  after  the  develop- 
ment is  largely  completed.  In  part,  in- 
creases in  price  are  also  attributable  to 
the  additional  carrying  costs,  and  to 
higher  costs  for  later  construction  for 
the  houses  sold  at  the  later  date.  Only  a 
few  builders  would  be  able  to  make  the 
certification  witliout  incurring  signif- 
icant los.ses  as  a  result  of  reducing  the 
prices  of  these  houses.  As  a  result,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  housing  credit  pro- 
vided in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
is  substantially  limited  since  It  now  ap- 
pears that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
existing  inventory  of  houses  would  l>e 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit. 

So  that  the  credit  vrtll  provide  tlie 
stimulus  intended,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  will  make  the  credit  avail- 
able— where  otiier  conditions  of  the  act 
are  met — if  the  certification  provides 
that  the  purchase  price  at  which  the 
housing  was  sold  is  the  "lowest  price  at 
which  the  residence  on  or  after  March 
1,  1975,  was  offered  for  sale."  This  means 
tliat  if  it  was  certified  that  a  house — 
wheie  other  conditions  of  the  act  are 
met — was  sold  at  the  lowest  price  for 
which  it  was  ever  offered  for  sale  on 
or  after  March  1,  1975— even  though  not 
meeting  the  conditions  of  the  present 
provision — the  purchase  will  meet  tlie 
conditions  required  for  the  housing 
credit.  I  believe  that  this  change  will 
cari-y  out  the  intended  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  purchase  of  existing  housing 
inventory  while  at  the  same  time  In- 
suring that  the  seller  will  not  raise  the 
price  of  the  home  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ci-edit  and  thut  the  purchaser  will 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  credit. 

My  amendment  also  has  some  addi- 
tional features.  There  are  indications 
that  the  housing  credit  Is  working  and 
has  provided  a  significant  increase  in 
sales  of  new  residences  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 
This  stimulation  in  our  depressed  econ- 
omy is  healthy  and  I  believe  should  be 
continued.  One  of  the  problems  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  is  that  there 
were  a  number  of  residences  which  were 
about  to  begin  construction,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  in  the  spring,  which  did 
not  meet  the  March  26  deadline.  As  a 
result,  this  has  presented  a  problem  in 
that  these  builders  are  not  able  to  market 
these  new  residences  in  competition  with 
those  that  are  eligible  for  the  credit.  In 
view  of  this  and  to  take  into  account  the 
large  number  of  new  residences  on  whicli 
construction  liad  begun  in  the  spring,  I 
beUeve  it  is  appropriate  to  extend  the 
credit  to  homes  on  which  construction 
began  before  June  19,  which  will  provide 
the  additional  stimulus  for  the  economy. 
Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  im- 
portant impact  that  the  housing  credit 
has  had  on  housing  sales  since  its  en- 
actment, which  will  give  .you  some  idea 
of  the  effect  tliis  extension  will  have. 
Sales  of  single  family  homes  were  25 


percent  higher  in  April  than  in  March 
when  the  credit  was  not  available,  55.000 
units  up  from  44.000.  Not  all  of  this  in- 
crease of  11,000  units  was  due  to  the 
housing;  credit,  but  according  to  knowl- 
edgeable industry  spokesman,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  it  was. 

This  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  ex- 
isting stock  of  houses  has  contributed  to 
the  recent  increase  in  housing  starts  as 
the  proponents  of  the  credit  advocated 
it  would  when  it  was  passed. 

The  employment  effect  of  the  housing 
credit  is  substantial.  The  direct  employ- 
ment effect  of  tlie  construction  of  a 
house  is  about  1  man-year.  When  the 
labor  involved  in  producing  the  mate- 
rials that  go  into  the  house  are  con- 
sidered, perhaps  I'a  to  2  man-yeare  ai*e 
involved. 

In  general,  the  ripple  effects  or  .sec- 
ondai-j'  effects  of  an  expenditure  cliange 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  primary 
or  direct  effect.  This  means  that  every 
additional  house  sold  will  account  for 
one  and  one-half  to  two  jobs  directly 
and  between  three  and  four  jobs  when 
the  secondary  effects  are  considered. 

This  extension  covers  new  principal 
residences  where  the  construction  began 
before  Jime  19,  1975.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  existing  provision,  construction  is 
considered  to  commence  for  this  pur- 
pose when  actual  physical  work  of  a  sig- 
nificant amount  has  occurred  at  the 
building  site.  To  constitute  a  significant 
amomit  of  constniction,  there  must  be 
at  least  digging  of  the  footings,  excava- 
tion of  the  building  site,  or  some  simi- 
lar work  such  as  driving  pilings  for  the 
foundation  or  pouring  of  tlie  fioor  slabs. 
A  significant  amount  of  construction  re- 
quires more  than  driUing  to  determine 
soil  conditions,  ineparation  of  an  archi- 
tect's sketches,  securing  of  a  builduig 
permit  or  grading  of  the  land. 

My  amendment  also  takes  into  account 
another  concern  that  I  have  with  the 
provision  as  it  presently  operates.  The 
objective  of  the  provision  is  to  provide 
an  immediate  incentive  for  the  purchase 
of  new  residences.  However,  the  way  the 
provision  presently  operates,  the  credit  is 
not  available  until  the  next  year  when 
the  individual  files  the  tax  return.  I  be- 
lieve the  credit  would  be  even  a  Isetter 
stimulant  if  we  could  provide  an  imme- 
diate cash  rebate  to  an  individual  who 
pim;hases  a  new  residence  so  that  tliis 
money  could  assist  individuals  in  their 
cash  flow  problems  at  the  time  they  close 
and  mo\e  into  their  homes.  In  view  of 
this,  my  amendment  provides  that  when 
an  individual  purchases  a  new  residence 
which  QuaUfies  for  the  housing  credit, 
immediately  after  closmg  on  the  house, 
that  individual  can  file  a  claim  for  the 
housing  credit  and  receive  an  immediate 
cash  rebate. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  pi-ovides 
specifically  the  language  of  the  certifi- 
cate that  is  required  to  be  given  by  the 
builder  to  tlie  pm-chaser.  This  is  done  to 
expedite  the  procedure  for  builders  in 
making  their  certification  without  hav- 
ing to  wait  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  provide  regulations  which  may 
result  in  delays  ir-  certain  cases.  Under 
tlie  provision  as  enacted  in  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act.  certification  is  to  be  made 
by  the  seller  only  as  to  the  purchase 
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price  that  the  residence  is  offered  for 
sale. 

The  amendment  continues  this  re- 
quirement that  the  builder  certify  that 
the  purchase  price  L*  the  lowest  price  that 
the  residence  was  offered  for  sale  since 
March  1,  1975;  but.  in  addition,  the 
builder  is  to  certify  that  construction  be- 
gan before  June  19.  1975.  Since  my 
amendment  provides  for  an  immediate 
cash  rebate  as  an  alteruatve  to  allowing 
the  buyer  to  talce  the  credit  on  his  tax 
return,  the  certificate  is  to  be  submitted 
either  with  the  claim  for  a  cash  rebate 
when  it  is  filed  by  ttie  taxpayer  or  when 
He  files  his  tax  retiun. 

These  increases  in  the  housing  credit 
will  have  a  total  revenue  cost  of  $550 
million.  To  make  up  this  revenue  loss, 
my  amendment  places  a  $100  floor  on  the 
deduction  for  State  and  local  gasoline 
taxes.  This  will  raise  $518  million  which 
balances  the  revenue  loss  with  respect  to 
the  housing  credit  changes  in  my 
amendment. 

The  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  complete 
repeal  of  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  gasoline  taxes  in  the  last  Congress 
in  legislation  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  repeal  was  also  proposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  rec- 
ommendations for  tax  reform  changes 
in  1973. 

One  of  the  problem:,  with  the  deduc- 
tion for  the  gasoline  tax  is  that  it  re- 
quires taxpayers  to  guess  how  many 
miles  they  have  driven  in  their  gasoline 
tax  calculation,  while  the  deduction 
leads  to  only  a  small  amount  of  tax  sav- 
ing for  the  average  taxpayer.  In  practice, 
the  amount  of  this  deduction  may  be 
computed  either  from  a  record  of  taxes 
actually  paid  by  the  taxpayer  on  his 
gasoline,  or  the  amount  provided  in  the 
gasoline  tax  tables  provided  by  the  IRS. 
However,  most  taxpayers  do  not  keep  the 
records  that  are  needed  to  compute  an 
acciurate  accounting  of  the  gasoline  they 
have  purchased  during  the  year.  It  is  for 
this  reason  generally  that  repeal  of  this 
deduction  has  been  proposed  in  the  past 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Finance  Committee  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  that  repeal  of  the  gas 
tax  deduction  is  appropriate  at  this  time, 
but  rather  that  the  matter  should  be 
kept  open  for  consideration  for  future 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Senate  in 
this  Congress,  either  in  connection  with 
the  energy  tax  bill  or  tax  reform.  I  do 
think  that  the  $100  floor  is  appropriaate 
not  only  because  it  balances  the  revenue 
loss  from  the  housing  credit  changes  but 
also  because  it  would  eliminate  a  large 
ntmiber  of  taxpayers  from  having  to  cal- 
.  culate  the  information  needed  for  the 
deduction,  ^hlch  as  I  indicated  above,  is 
usually  Just  a  guess  on  their  part  and 
thereby  greatly  simplifies  the  tax  return 
for  these  taxpayers. 

Further,  my  guess  is  that  the  savings, 
due  to  the  employment  stimulus  of  the 
changes  in  the  housing  credit,  on  this  $14 
billion  a  year  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance we  are  paying  out  to  construction 
labor,  20  percent  of  whom  are  out  of 
work,  the  savings  on  unemployment  1n- 
smrance  alone,  would  also  offset  the  reve- 
nue estimate. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
is  obvious  from  all  that  I 
that  the  housing  credit  is 
helping  to  stimulate  the 
expected  it  to  do.  I  believe 
amendment  will  do  more  to 
original  intent  as  well  as 
stimulates  that  our  economy 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Several  Senators  addressed 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the 
Indiana. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr 
mend  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance,  the  Senator  from 
for  this  amendment. 

It  is  a  worthwhile 
is  not  what  we  would 
creating  jobs  by  means  of 
jobs.  These  are  real  jobs 
real  need  for  much-needed 
the  United  States. 

As  the  Senator  from 
indicated,  it  does  provide  no 
ditional  jobs  in  and  of 
it  provides  additional  taxes 
people  who  are  going  to  be 
going  to  pay  instead  of 
ployment  compensation  checl^s. 

In  addition  to  that,  the 
will   be   paying   their   taxes 
profits  which  tliey  will 
making  as  a  result  of  being 
a  very  necessary  occupation 
building. 

I  might  point  out  that  thii 
with  the  basic  amendment 
troduced  on  January  28.  The 
ers  have  done  a  survey  as  to 
of  the  amendment  we  passed 
bill  Itself,  which  is  very 
scope  and,  as  the  Senator  h&s 
it  has  had  some  tremendou^y 
problems  raised  by  the 
enue  Service  concerning  the 

They  have  Indicated  that 
of  the  new  homes  were  mov 
alone,  and  that  it  has  t>een  the 
contributing  factor  to  the 
of   the  homebuilding   indus1|-y 
United    States.   So  I  would 
Senate  would  adopt  this 

Whatever  they  do  about 
tax  is  another  matter.  I  w 
Senator  would  not  confuse 
that  he  will  just 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not 
this  point,  but  just  offerini 
own  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  its  out 
think  it  can  stand  on  its  owi 

If  we  had  more  programs 
we  might   ultimately   get 
recession. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  Uiank  the 
Senator.  ' 

Has  this  amendment  been 
by  the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  told  the 
mittee  I  was  going  to  offe ' 
amendment.  At  the  time  the 
met  on  this  bill  it  was  not 
it  before  the  committee  because 
nlcians  we  needed  to  help  in 
were  at  that  time  over  on 
side  working  with  the  House 
Means  Committee  in 
their  energy  bill. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  say  I 
a  lot  better  about  the  measure 
in  form  to  be  presaited  and 
accepted  by  the  committees 
originated  over  in  the  House. 

There  are  some  questions  I 
to  ask  about  it.  One,  would  thi 
a  windfall  for  those  who  have 
homes  not  know^ing  they  were 
get  a  tax  credit,  those  who  havt 
in  the  past  in  this  period  from 
date  before  about  March  13, 1 
to  now? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  could.  In  other 
could  be  that  a  person  bought  a 
which  construction  was  begun  c 
date  and  who  did  not  anticipat  i 
going  to  receive  the  tax  credit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Insofat  as  that 
is  the  case  it  tends  to  correct  s<  mething 
that  is  presently  wrong  about]  existing 
law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  not  be 
correct  the  existing  law  rather 
in  here  with  a  measure  that  is 
cost  $550  million,  that  is  tackec 
emergency  bill  for  unemploym^t 
pensatio'n? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  have  son|e 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
voted  to  do  twice  as  much  wh^n 
proved  the  housing  credi^back 
in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act.  It 
have  a  tax  credit  to  go  to 
were  under  construction  tlu-ougl 
ber  31  of  this  year.  This  would 
tend  it  tq  houses  that  are  unfier 
struction  as  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  have  alreadj 
period  up  to  March  13  covered, 
carries  it  forward  to  June  19, 
ing  this  little  hiatus  there  It 
pear  that  the  cost  is  $550  millio^i 
the  Senator  be  willing  to 
costs  that  we  might  expect  this 

Ml-.  LONG.  This  is  all  the 
i^;  these  are  all  the  costs  there 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Up  to  this  time, 
we  have  another  measure 
runs  out,  I  assume. 

Mr.  LONG.  These  ai'e  all  tiie  costs 
there  will  be  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  let  me  pose  anotlier 
hypothetical  question. 

Assuming  a  person   buys   a| 
house  on  the  basis  of  nothing 
seller  paying  the  closing  costs, 
be  entitled  to  a  $2,000  credit, 
go  down  to  the  IRS  and  plcl 
$2,000?  Could  he  not  then  let 
gage  payments  lapse  and  he 
$2,000  ahead  of  the  Govemmen' 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is,  assuming  that  his 
lawyer  would  know  enough  to  defeat  a 
deficit  judgment  assessed  agalpst  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Well,  It  would  have  the 
chasing  around  trying  to  colleit 

Mr.    LONG.    Assuming   he 
through  bankruptcy  and  have 
left  over  for  him  to  receive, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Another  thing 
turbs  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  think 
does  not  want  to  pay  in  the 
that  mortgage,  it  would  be 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Anothet  thing 
the  Senator  from  Alabama;  in 
ator's  .statement  that  he  could 
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his  $2,000  right  then  on  the  spot.  Sup- 
pose at  the  end  of  the  year  he  owed  $2,000 
income  tax  and  was  not  able  to  pay  It. 
The  Government  had  already  given  him 
a  so-called  credit  in  the  form  of  cash. 
Where  would  the  Government  be  in  that 
instance? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con, as  far  as  our  ability  to  provide  a  tax 
credit,  to  encourage  somebody  to  do  what 
we  want  them  to  do.  We  did  that  in  that 
tax  cut  bill,  not  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  but  in  connection  with  a 
proposal  that  was  called  the  work  bonus, 
or  the  earned  income  credit.  We  provided 
that  a  person  would  get  the  earned  In- 
come credit,  whether  he  owes  that  much 
taxes  or  not. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  LONG.  In  terms  of  tax  credit,  we 
recognize  something  that  many  of  us 
•  have  known  all  the  time,  anyway,  and 
that  Is  that  If  this  Government  wants  to, 
and  in  fact  it  does,  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, give  a  credit  against  taxes 
one  owes  a  foreign  government,  it  can  do 
so,  if  it  wants  to  on  taxes  owed  to  a  State 
government.  It  can  do  so,  or  let  them 
carry  forward  or  carry  back. 

But  as  far  as  the  ability  to  give  a  tax 
credit  and  a  refimd,  whether  one  pays 
that  particular  amount  of  taxes  In 
income  tax  or  not,  we  settled  that  on  the 
tax  cut  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  I  am  talking  about. 
It  gives  $2,000.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  owes  $2,000  in  income  taxes  and 
cannot  pay  it.  He  has  already  spent  the 
$2,000,  and  he  owes  the  Government 
$2,000  Income  tax. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  bad  debt  col- 
lector in  America  with  the  capability  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  wrote  a  bill 
for  child  support  and  fought  to  get  it 
through,  and  we  finally  do  have  it 
through,  with,  I  thtok,  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  camiot  have  him  pay 
support,  have  it  realized  as  an  obligation 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  send  the  tax  collector 
out.  no  one  can  get  the  money  for  starv- 
ing children  better  than  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator's  answer  is 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  get 
it  the  best  way  it  could. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  has  a  superb  record  of 
collecting  money  that  anybody  owes  on 
tax  liabihty  to  the  Government.  It  beats 
the  record  of  any  bad  debt  collector  in 
America.  • 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Another  questicm  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  like  to  ask.  He 
understood  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

was  going  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 

time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  have  some  time  on  the 
bUl,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  some  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining In  opposition. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Seven  minutes  then. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  7  mhiutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlie  Senator  proposes  re- 
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placing  this  revenue  loss  of  over  a  half 
billion  dollars  by  hitting  the  gasoline 
user,  and  I  might  say  In  many  cases  the 
small  gasoline  user,  because  If  I  under- 
stood the  Senator,  he  said  he  would  get 
a  credit  only  for  the  amounts  over  $100. 
If  I  am  not  correct  on  that,  the  Senator 
can  correct  me.  But  I  understood  It  took 
away  the  first  $100  of  tax  credit. 

I  recognized  the  Senator  said  only  30 
percent  of  the  people  would  be  involved, 
but  of  those  who  do  itemize,  the  Senator 
would  take  away  from  them  the  first  $100 
of  gasoline  tax  paid  by  that  taxpayer,  is 
that  correct?  I  am  basing  that  on  the 
Senator's  own  words,  if  I  understood. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  it  Is 
on  the  small  gasoline  user,  because  he  Is 
the  fellow  who  does  not  Itemize  at  all. 
He  uses  the  simplified  form. 

As  far  as  those  people  are  concerned, 
it  would  not  cost  them  any  money. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  the  small 
itemizer,  then,  that  would  get  hit,  be- 
cause the  Senator  takes  away  the  first 
$100. 

Ml-.  LONG.  Generally  speaking,  an 
itemizer  is  usually  a  higher  income  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see. 

So  at  a  time  when  gasoline  prices  ai-e 
going  sky  high  and  when  the  House  has 
turned  down  additional  gasoline  taxes, 
this  amendment,  to  follow  the  pending 
amendment,  would  take  $450  million  a 
year  out  of  the  hides  of  gasoline  usei-s. 
Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Out  of  certain  ones,  yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
Ml-.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  the  point,  first  of  all,  in  respect 
to  the  legislation  which  is  pending  on 
unemployment  comp,  the  cost  is  imder 
the  budget  figure. 

The  budget  figure  is  $18.2  billion  and 
the  bill  as  it  stands  without  the  Long 
amendment  is  $16.7  billion. 

There  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
pressures  which  we  cannot  predict  up- 
waid  depending  upon  what  happens  to 
unemployment,  but  at  this  pohit,  there 
is  a  billion-dollar  slack  with  respect  to 
the  Long  amendment  Uiat,  of  course  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  budget,  and  by 
the  Senator's  own  estimate,  the  cost  is 
$550  million. 

I  have  a  rough  estimate  from  the 
Budget  Committee  staff  of  the  offsetting 
increases  in  taxes  and  reduction  ir  un- 
employment compensation.  They  esti- 
mate roughly,  and  this  Is  a  rough  esU- 
mate  without  an  opportunity  really  to 
get  a  comprehensive  estimate.  The  esti- 
mate is  that  one-half  of  that  $550  mil- 
lion would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
in  Increased  taxes  and  reduced  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

So  there  is  some  logic  to  attaching 
this  to  an  unemployment  compensaUon 
biU  as  an  alternative  to  unemidoyment 
compensation  benefits. 

Jobs,  of  com-se,  are  always  better  than 
that  sort  of  treatment,  but  I  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  understand  that  this  is 
outside  the  budget,  unless  Senators  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  relates  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  problem 
and  that  they  can  support  it  on  the  ba.sis 


that  the  bill,  as  a  whole,  is  at  least  a  bll- 
Uon  dollars  under  the  budget  resolution. 
I  thought  the  Senate  ought  to  have 
that  Information  for  whatever  use  we 
care  to  make  of  it. 

On  the  merits,  may  I  say  that  I  agree, 
this  is  most  attractive.  This  has  proven 
to  be  an  attractive  stimulus  to  the  home- 
building  industry  and  the  economic 
statistics  thus  far  indicate  that  it  has 
had  a  positive,  measurable,  and  impor- 
tant effect.  That  ought  not  to  be  Ignored. 
The  second  point  I  would  make  Is  that 
time  Is  a  factor,  and  the  Senators  are 
offered  another  at  this  point,  that  is,  if 
we  want  to  extend  it  another  3  months, 
we  almost  have  to  act  on  it  now.  If  we 
act  on  it  a  month  or  2  from  now.  we  have 
to  consider  whether  or  not  to  extend  it 
for  a  month  or  2. 

So  I  think  there  is  some  logic  for  pre- 
senting it  for  decision  now. 

In  any  case,  I  felt  I  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  the  budget  impact  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senators,  and  there 
are  several  Senators  here  who  are  very 
interested. 

Mr.  lONG.  I  point  out  at  this  point 
that  I  have  here  the  June  20  letter  from 
Mr.  Storey  to  Senator  Muskie  indicating 
that  for  unemployment  compensation 
programs  the  latest  estimate  is  $1.8  bil- 
lion below  the  previous  estimates. 

So  in  that  area,  which  we  are  legis- 
lating with  regard  to  in  this  bill,  there 
has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  un- 
employment insm-ance  estimates  as  of 
Jime  20. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  relevant  number 
bearing  upon  the  congressional  budget 
Is  $1.5  billion.  The  $1.8  biUion  has  to  do 
with  the  Pi-esldent's  budget  estimate 
earlier  this  year.  The  $1.5  biUion  figure 
Is  the  figure.  However,  I  plan  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  which  was  not 
considered  in  the  budget  resolution.  The 
possibility  of  lower  unemployment  out- 
lays may  not  materialize  as  these  esti- 
mates are  stlU  quite  tentative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  and  the  mem- 
orandum to  which  Senator  Long  has 
referred,  be  pihated  hi  the  Record  at 
this  point? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mateiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Budget  CoMMrrrLE  Position  ok  H.R.  6900 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee,  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  on  FT  1976 
spending,  assumed  that  the  temporary  emer- 
gency extensions  of  unemployment  com- 
pensution  coverage  and  benefit  duration 
wtndd  be  renewed  by  Congress  and  would 
be  fn  operation  through  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Thus,  the  income  security  outlay  tar- 
get level  of  $126.3  billion  was  set  with  the 
Idea  In  mind  that  a  bill  such  a  HJl.  6900, 
extending  these  temporary  unemployment 
benefits,  would  be  enacted. 

The  outlay  estimates  for  both  current  law 
unemployment  benefits  and  for  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  revised  downward  recently 
by  OMB.  We  are  dealing  with  the  highest 
level  of  unemployment  we  have  faced  In 
many  years,  and  In  the  case  of  the  temporary 
provisions,  with  programs  having  Uttle  prior 
experience  to  base  Judgments  on,  ao  earlier 
estimates  have  been  changed  constderaUy 
by  OMB  and  may  have  to  be  revlaed  again 
as    more    information    t)ecomcs    avaUable. 
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However,  using  the  latest  estlmaten.  the  cost 
of  thifl  legislation  Is  well  within  li\e  outlay 
'.\rgpt  set  by  H.  Con.  Res.  218. 

BiTHitr     EUTIMATES    FO«     UnKMPLOVMCNT 
COMPENSATfON 

The  President's  Estimates.  In  the  Febntarj' 
budget,  the  President  estimated  FY  1976 
outlays  for  all  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  would  total  $1B2  billion. 
OMB's  June  1  budget  estimates  revised  this 
tlgure  downward  to  916.4  billion.  The  com- 
ponents of  these  estimates,  and  OMB's  ra- 
tionale for  their  revisions,  are  »->  iollo'v\-s: 
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As  the  above  table  indicates.  OMB's  down- 
ward revision  of  outlays  by  $1.8  billion  was 
the  result  of  overestimating  outlays  in  those 
programs  where  there  was  little  or  no  prior 
operating  experience.'  The  President's  new 
deficit  estimate  of  (69.9  billion  w^oiild  be 
$63.7  billion  in  the  absence  of  this  $1.8  bil- 
lion revision. 

Secretary  Dunlop's  Testimony.  On  June  10, 
1975,  Labor  Secretary  Dunlop  told  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  annual  unemploy- 
ment outlays  would  reach  $19  billion.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  his  estimate  was  so 
high.  First,  the  $19  billion  figure  applies  to 
calendar  year  1976  rather  than  fiscal  year 
1970.  Average  unemployment  over  CY  1975 
will  be  higher  than  for  FY  1976.  The  second 
reason  for  the  discrepancy  Is  that  the  De- 
partment staff  preparing  Dunlop's  testimony 
were  not  aware  of  OMB's  reestlmatlng,  which 
was  going  on  at  the  same  time.  A  failure  in 
OMB  clearance  of  the  testimony  resulted  in 
an  unofficial  estimate  being  u.sed  before  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  H.  Con.  Res.  218  Estimate.  Unemploy- 
nient  compensation  outlays  were  estimated 
at  $18.2  billion  In  H;.  Con.  Res.  218,  coinci- 
dentally  the  same  as  the  President's  Febru- 
ary estimate.  This  congressional  target  re- 
sulted from  a  con^iromise  between  a  higher 
Senate  and  a  lower  House  figure.  The  House 
had  assumed  a  more  stimulative  budget  and 
had  anticipated  OMB's  downward  reesti- 
niates.  The  Senate  had  assumed  higher  un- 
employment, benefit  extensions  such  as  are 
pending  in  H.R.  6900,  and  no  downward 
reestlmates. 

HJt.  6900  and  the  Budget  Res>olution. 
Based  on  the  estimates  presented  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  report,  enactment  of  BJt. 
0900  would  not  raise  outlays  above  the  res- 
ululion  level  of  $18.2  billion.  The  Administra- 


» This  FY  1976  revision  is  given  added  cred- 
ibUlty  by  the  fact  that  OMB  revised  FY  197S 
outlays  downward  by  $1.S  billion. 
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tion's  new  figure  of  $16.4  bUIirJi 
to  $17.2  bUlion  if  the  House 
were  enacted.  The  Senate  Comt4ittee 
would  leave  outlays  at  $16.7 
the  tentative  nature  of  all   u 
estimates  at  this  time,  a  surplui 
lutlon  of  $l-plus  billion  maj- 
by  the  time  the  Committee  coi4ld 
second  budget  resolution. 
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Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  my.-,eU 
Mr.  President.  Mr.  Pie.siden 
to  .siiv  one  thing:   It  will  bf 
for  the  Senate  to  learn 
tbi.s  bill  i.s  concerned,  even 
ojiieed  to.  it  will  still  be 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

I\Ir.  MUSKIK.  It  will  be 

Mr.  LONG.  It  will  still  be 
below  the  budget  estimate. 
Mr.  President,  in  terms  of 
money  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
been  very  succcsstnl.  I  just 
inc  and  encounigins   the 
Maine  to  vote  against  a  mo  I 
v.hei'e  v.e  hoped  to  pick  lU)  ? 
where  liis  committee  and  luii 
we  were  going  to  make  <i  li 
But.   of  course,   this   along 
thing.s   are   things   that   we 
thinking  about  in  case  we 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  po 
thLs  is  an  area  v»'here  I  beliiv 
a  greater  degree  of  efBcienc  ; 
other.  I  challenge  anyone 
an  area  where  dollar  for  dollar 
get  as  many  jobs  to  put  pecf^le 
work  than  we  will  in  this 
we  encourage  people  to  buy 

I  would  like  to  ask  for 
nays.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Sena|or 
R  brief  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield 

Mr.  ALLEN.  First,  let  us  5 
going  to  pass  the  gasoline 
if  the  money  will  be  available 
try  for  the  amendment  on 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  were  talkin  ; 
where  we  were  above  our  o'  i^n 
and  above  the  budget  estlmfte 
consider  that.  But  In  this 
$750  million  below  our  own 
we  are  more  than  that  belov 
estimate.  Under  those  cir 
do  not  feel  I  am  required 
I  would  be  happy   to  oCFei 
amendment.  If  someone  wanjs 
put  some  more  revenue  in 
Is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the 
for  two  quick  questions? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  the 
bill,  it  was  not  contemplate  I 
would  be  a  tax  refimd.  It 
credit,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  it 
to  the  discretion  of  IRS  as 
handle  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  left  them 
write  regulations  in 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  heard 
ment  a  while  ago  about 
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go  to  the  local  IRS  office  and 
for  $2,000.  Is  that  literally  truej? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Even  if  he 
taxes  for  that  year,  he  could 
check  for  $2,000  if  he  chose 
$40,000  home? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  not 
many  homeowners  who  do  not 
although  in  some  cases  the 
amount  to  more  than  their 
liability.  My  amendment  mak4s 
an    individual    would   receive 
amoimt  of  the  credit  even  if 
bility  is  less,  just  as  we  did 
eai-ned   income   credit.   The 
want  to  do  this  is  because  we 
to  leave  people  in  doubt  if 
new   home   wiiether   they   will 
credit  or  do  not  get  the  credit, 
to  make  it  so  that  they  do  get 
as  I  can  determine  there  is  no 
tional  problem  about  it. 

We  want  to  put  people  to 
other  words,  we  think  we  will 
people  a  job  for  a  year  if  one 
go  and  buy  a  new  home  now 
aere  a  person  to  buy  a  home  now 
not  otherwise  buy,  we  say,  " 
a  $2,000  tax  credit."  It  woul( 
more  than  that  in  unemployment, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  tor's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.     LONG.     I     yield     2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  us  say  I 
income  taxes  at  the  end  of  the 
buy   a  $40,000  house.  My 
bouijht  a  C  10,000  house  and 
income  taxes.  Will  the  $2,000 
charged  against  me,  or  am  I 
po  down  to  tlie  office  and  get 
just  as  he  is? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  imder 
you  mean  if  both  of  you  boughi 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Two  people 
each  buy  a  $40,000  home.  It 
make  any  diffeience  how  mucii 
tax  either  one  of  tliem  owe  a 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  not  mak 
ference. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  each 
$2,000  tax  refund,  actually  jus , 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  a  payment 
Treasury;  yes.  If  one  is  delinquent, 
Govermnent  is  suing  him  for 
owes,  they  would  just  withhoL  I 
sume.  or  they  could.  I  believe 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  one  o 
tion*on  an  unrelated  item.  A1 
the  tax  bill  was  passed,  I 
a  provision  in  it  that  said  the 
to  be  offered  for  the  lowest  ptlce 
ever  been  offered  for.  Does  the 
amendment  touch  on  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  moved  fhat  ui 
1  of  this  year.  There  is  a  good 
that  should  be  done.  We  founfi 
subdivisions  a  developer  woujd 
and  build  and  the  first  house 
would  offer  for  sale  at  a  very 
tiT  to  get  someone  to  move  int< 
subdivision.  The  usual  situation 
estate  developments  is  that 
subdivision  becomes  succ^ssfu 
number  of  homes  have  been 
builders  then  begin  to  raise  th( 
the  unsold  houses  or  unsold 
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iums.  In  effect,  the  first  houses  are  sold 
at  lower  profit  margins  to  get  the  projects 
underway. 

Because  of  the  increase,  the  builders 
cannot  certify  that  it  was  the  lowest 
price  at  which  the  unsold  houses  had  ever 
been  on  the  market.  My  amendment  cor- 
rects this  problem. 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  I  thought  it  was  unfair  at  the 
time.  Is  the  effect  of  his  amendment  now 
that  he  has  to  offer  it  at  the  lowest  price 
since  March  1  of  this  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  He  has  to  seU  it  for  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  has  ever  been 
offered  for  sale  since  March  1  of  this 
year  in  order  to  get  the  tax  credit. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  remains? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  me 
6  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  be  hapijy  to  yield 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
knock  Santa  Claas.  but  this  measm-e  goes 
just  a  little  bit  too  far.  We  can  imagine 
how  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  complain  if  somebody 
offered  an  amendment  to  an  unrelated 
bill  here  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate 
Involving  the  Government's  finances  that 
had  not  been  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  would  insist  that  matter 
go  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  have 
its  approval. 

This  proposal  is  so  full  of  bugs  that  it 
should  not  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  stated  that  a  person  who  mada 
no  down  payment,  who  paid  no  closing 
costs  on  a  $40,000  house,  could  still  go 
down  the  very  same  day  and  pick  up  a 
check  for  $2,000  from  IRS.  Then  he  could 
default  on  his  mortgage  and  then  the 
FHA  or  the  VA  would  have  another  $40,- 

000  house  on  their  hands. 

Then,  too,  if  he  kept  the  house  and 
picked  up  his  $2,000,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  if  he  owed  $2,000  and  did  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  it  with,  the  $2,000  would 
be  gone  and  the  $2,000  that  he  owed 
would  be  lost  also. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  how  is  this  going 
to  be  replaced?  This  is  a  case  of  robbing 
from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  had  not  heard 
of  the  bill  until  15  or  20  minutes  ago. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said  he  was  going  to  repla<»  this  rev- 
enue loss  by  taking  away  the  first  $100 
of  gasoline  tax  credit  that  those  taxpay- 
ers who  itemize  claim  on  their  return.  So 
when  constituents  ask,  "What  became  of 
my  right  to  claim  up  to  $100  in  gasoline 
tax  payments?'  the  answ»  is,  "That  was 
taken  away  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  20, 1975." 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
turn  down  this  measure.  U  It  has  merit 

1  daresay  it  will  be  revived.  If  it  has 
merit  it  can  be  considered  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  where  we  are  required 
to  see  that  all  of  our  revenue  measures 
go. 

This  thing  is  just  trumped  up  here  at 
the  last  minute  and  tacked  on  a  bill 
brought  up  as  an  emergency  measure 
that  has  got  to  pass.  And  what  emer- 


gency? Just  to  pass  a  hall-blllion  dollar 
Treasury  loss,  to  be  replaced  by  getting 
a  half-billion  dollars  out  of  the  hides  of 
automobile  users. 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  get  this  tax. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield, 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  there  any  assuiance 
we  will  be  able  to  replace  the  revenue? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  None  whatsoever. 

Ml-.  CHILES.  Some  people  think 
it  is  being  a  little  inflexible  to  vote  for 
a  rebate  and  not  for  a  tax  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  ATiI.KN.  I  would  say  the  rebate  has 
a  little  better  chance  than  the  tax.  But 
I  would  doubt  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  my' chair- 
man is  trying  to  do  here,  in  two  predica- 
ments. One  is  that  in  the  first  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal,  we  provided  the 
house  had  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  the  lowest  rate  of- 
fered in  the  past.  If  the  house  had  been 
held  'or  several  years,  and  no  one  of- 
fered a  lower  price,  that  was  not  quite 
just.  That  would  have  to  be  corrected. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  to  simplify  the  pn^edures.  As 
I  understand  It,  the  cost  of  this  thing, 
running  something  over  $500  million,  is 
the  result  of  two  other  features. 

The  first  is  that  it  takes  in  more  new 
housing,  extending  the  time  from  March 
to  June.  The  other  is  a  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury by  reason  of  making  this  an  im- 
mediate rebate  rather  than  a  credit. 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  chairman, 
what  ai-e  the  estimated  costs  of  these 
separate  items? 

Mr.  LONG.  Roughly,  extending  the 
construction  plan  from  March  26  to  June 
19  would  be  $260  million.  The  immediate 
cash  rebate  would  be  $290  million.  The 
total  cost  would  be  $550  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  here  is  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars — $290  million — involved 
by  changing  this  from  a  credit  to  a  re- 
fimd. It  seems  to  me  that  for  people  who 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  buy  a  new 
house,  the  credit  should  be  available  and 
workable  to  them  without  the  rebate 
feature. 

I  know  of  the  interest  my  chairman 
has  in  this  proposal.  I  do  not  h^pen  to 
agree  with  him.  but  I  know  of  his  dedi- 
catiou  to  it.  and  I  would  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  interested  in  modify- 
ing his  amendment  somewhat,  to  take 
care  of  one  of  these  major  items  of  addi- 
tional cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  resei-ve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  voted 
to  do  more  than  twice  as  much  as  this 
when  the  housing  credit  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  March.  It  has  been  my 
experience  in  managing  bills  that  when 
someone  comes  up  with  an  amendment 
where  we  have  already  voted  to  do  that 
same  thing,  it  is  agreed  to  again,  because 
the  Senate  has  already  voted  to  do  it 
previously. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Senate  has  voted 


to  do  twice  this  much,  and  that  ought 
to  at  least  give  Senators  cause  l^or  pause. 

The  Senate  voted  for  $6  billion  of  tax 
cuts  more  than  finally  emerged  from 
conference.  The  final  conference  tax  cut 
bill  was  about  $1.5  billion  below  the 
figure  the  President  felt  was  his  limit, 
which  was  about  $25  billion.  I  told  the 
committee  that  I  proposed  to  offer  an 
amendment  of  this  sort,  so  it  is  no  sur- 
prise, and  that  I  needed  time  to  get  it 
prepared,  which  I  did;  I  needed  the  best 
advice  I  could  get  from  my  joint  com- 
mittee stall. 

Mr.  President,  the  emergency  is  jobs 
for  people,  in  my  judgment.  Ttie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  proposed  an 
immediate  tax  cut.  He  proposed  a  rebate 
on  taxes  that  were  paid  before,  last  year, 
when  no  one  had  any  thought  whatever 
at  the  time  tliey  were  paying  it  that 
they  would  get  a  tax  rebate.  But  we  got 
it.  He  said  "Pay  it  from  last  year's  taxes." 
taxes  that  were  already  due,  and  we 
did  It. 

It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  me  whether  the  Senate  wants  to 
add  some  additional  revenue,  which  I 
think  would  certainly  help  with  the 
possibility  of  getting  this  proposal 
agreed  to  in  conference.  The  point  is 
that  here  we  have  a  bill  to  spend  $14 
billion  to  pay  people  for  doing  absolutely 
nothing.  Paying  people  to  do  nothing, 
although  we  have  been  paying  them  to 
do  nothing  for  a  solid  year,  and  to  put 
more  of  them  on  the  payroll  for  doing 
nothing. 

What  those  people  want  is  not  to  be 
paid  for  sitting  idle,  but  to  be  paid  for 
honest  endea\or.  It  is  time  we  start 
doing  a  little  something  to  put  people 
to  work.  That  is  what  our  overall  pur- 
pose should  be.  To  pay  people  for  sitting 
Idle  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  putting 
people  to  work. 

The  Senate  did  twice  this  much  al- 
ready, and  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  trying 
to  Improve  on  what  we  did  before. 

If  we  are  asked  what  are  some  of  the 
most  efficient  things  we  did  to  try  to 
get  people  to  work,  here  is  one  we  think 
is  doing  a  lot  of  good;  but  so  far  it  has 
not  been  put  fully  into  effect. 

If  it  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing 
a  little  more,  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
homes  presently  under  construction, 
which  is  one  of  the  areas  where  we  ought 
to  get  going. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  situation,  as  I  see  it, 
is  that.  If  both  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments pass,  one  giving  the  cash  payments 
to  home  purchasers  and  the  other  re- 
placing that  revenue  out  of  a  tax  on  gas- 
oline users — and  that  is  what  it  is,  be- 
cause it  deprives  those  who  Itemize  of 
the  fii-st  $100  of  taxes  that  they  pay  as 
a  deduction — ^that  would  not  be  fair  to 
those  who  use  automobiles. 

If  only  the  cash  payment  amendment 
passes,  then  we  will  have  an  additional 
%Vz  billion  added  to  the  budget,  and  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  is  going  to 
veto  all  measures  that  increase  the 
budget  that  he  has  submitted. 
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This  measure  before  us.  the  unemjfloy- 
ment  compensation  bflt.  Is  supposed  to 
be  an  emergency  bUl  to  help  people  who 
are  out  of  Jobs. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  limited  time.  I£ 
iiie  Senator  will  give  me  some  more  time, 
I  u-ill  be  glad  to  yield. 

As  I  see  It,  this  amendment  should  not 
i>e  added  to  this  emergency  bill,  because 
it  endangers  the  unemployment  CMnpen- 
sRtion  bill.  We  all  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  hesitancy  In  vetoing 
the  measure  if  it  does  spend  more  money 
than  he  is  willing  to  see  the  budget  In- 
creased to. 

I  h(4>e  that  the  fh-st  of  the  amendments 
will  be  defeated,  and  then  I  daresay  the 
second  amendment  will  not  be  offered. 

I  yield.  If  I  have  any  more  time,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  .vield  my- 
.self  30  seconds. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
vetoed  everything  we  have  sent  down 
there 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Even  cm  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  all  liis  time. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  all  the 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  there 
be  1  minute  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  is  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  everything  on  housing 
that  has  been  sent  to  lilm  and  eveiy  thing 
on  housing  on  Its  way  down  there,  except 
this  one  Item.  This  is  the  only  one  deal- 
uig  with  housing  that  he  signed.  I  say  If 
we  want  to  have  a  little  stimulant  in  the 
housing  area,  here  is  our  chance.  This 
is  the  one  thing  he  did  sign. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  could  not  have  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  in  order  that  we  might 
Imve  a  couple  minutes  after  the  vote 
in  case  some  of  us  want  to  say  some- 
thhigonthebill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Blr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  an  amendment, 
\N'liich  I  think  is  acceptable  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, to  add  to  the  study  that  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  needs  any  discus- 
sion at  all.  But  I  do  hope  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  It  before  we  get 
into  final  passage. 

I  appreciate  that  privilege. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  tn  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  and  request  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
■••mendment  will  be  stated. 


Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro> 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendmei  t. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furl  tier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dlspei  sed  wltti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUo' 

TITLE   VI— MISCELLA^  EOUS 

TAX  CnEDIT  FOR  PURCHASE  OF   N^'  I'Bl.VrirAI, 
RESIDENCE 


Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  44(e)  ol 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatini 
to  which  tlie  credit  for  purchase 
cipal  residence  applies)  is 
ing  out  paragrapli  (4)  and  ins^i' 
tliereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Certification  must  be 
turn. — ^This  section  does  not 
residence  (other  than  a  resideno 
by  the  taxpayer)  unless  there 
the  return  of  tax  on  which 
claimed  a  written  certification 
be  In  any  form)  signed  by  the 
residence  that — 

"(A)   construction  of  the  r 
before  March  26,  1975.  and 

"(B)  the  piu-chase  price  of 
the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
offered  for  sale  after  February 
For  purposes  of  this  p.iragr 
certification  filed  by  a  taxpay 
whether  or  not  it  is  on  a  form 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  so 
certification  is  signed  by  the 
tains  the  information   require* 
paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  208(b)  of  the 
Act  of  1975  (relating  to  sui 
amounts  of  price  increases)  is 
.•striking  out  "ever  offered  for  sa 
it  appears  therein  and  in.ser 
thereof  "offered  for  sale  aftor 
1975.-. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presideift 
Senate  will  understand  from 
that  we  are  embarking  on  a 
we  set  up  this  rebate  or 
the  $2,000  tax  credit,  and  wi 
be  applied  instantaneously 
have  to  do  is  go  down  to 
and  they  are  going  to  give 
There  does  not  have  to  be 
ment  on  the  house.  It  is  a  ta> 
can  be  $2,000  given  this  way 
who  Is  not  even  paying 
taxes.  It  really  has  not  beei 
the  committee.  Hearings  ha 
held.  We  have  had  very  little 
we  are  dealing  in  a  late  hou 

The  purpose  of  the  subs 
be  to  take  the  language 
amendment  that  takes  care 
equity,  which  is  the  biggest 
which  I  am  aware  that  the 
having  now,  and  that  is  the 
cannot  tell  when  it  was  ever 
lower  price  and  just  set  that 
ing  February  28,  1975,  and 
could  not  have  been  offeree 
price  prior  to  that,  from 
ward,  that  is  before  we  pas: 
so  no  one  can  be  kind  of  hani  y 
with  it.  But  at  the  same  tim 
mean  that  they  have  to  go 
as  they  are  running  into  no; 
there  are  additional  costs 
effect,   there   were  addltioi^l 
stamps  and  everything  else 
many  Instances  there  have 
add-ons.  But  it  is  not  a 
they  are  trying  to  flim-flam. 

This  would  allow  that 
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in  the  amendment  Itself, 
all  of  us  think  is  beneficial 

But  then  we  would  resei-ve 
on  the  other.  As  has  l)een 
Chamber,  if  it  has  merit,  it 
for  the  easy  certification  for 
and  regulations  under  the 
does  not  get  us  into  the  thing 
we  really  do  not  know  what 
barking  on,  at  this  late  hour, 
ing  up  the  $2,000  immediate 
bate,  because  it  is  no  longer  a 

I  think  this  would  help  us 
the  wilderness  on  this  and,  at 
time,   take  care  of   the  most 
problem  that  the  builders  have 
to  this  Senator,  and  I  think 
here,  where  they  have  not 
tell  what  that  date  was  or  whe 
had  been  some  earlier  offer 
As  long  as  we  are  placing  that 
the  end  of  February,  that 
as  I  say,  that  they  could  not 
hanky-pankying  with  the  lavs 
fact  they  now  have  the  right 
bate  for  their  changing  their 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER 
ators'  time  for  debate  has 

The  question  is  on  agreeli)g 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr. 
unanimous   consent   that   th« 
from  Florida  have  1  additional 
he  can  explain  the  amendmen 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  tabl  ( 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  sufiicient  second? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  is  the 
inent  to  be  laid  on  the  table? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  table 
ment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
the  Chiles  amendment  in  the 
substitute.  Is  there  a  sufflcien  i 

Tliere  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  add 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ate  will  be  in  order.  The 
in  order. 

Will  the  Senators  take  their 
cease  conversing  so  that  we 
a  vote  on  this? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
to  ask  the  Chair  to  state  the 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER 
i.s  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
by  the  Senators  from  Florida, 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
ment  of  the  Senator  frMn 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 
table  the  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yeas  and  nays, 
dent. 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  motio;  i 
order. 
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Mr.  CURTIS..  Mr.  Piesident,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cliair  is  advised  that  tlie  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  table  would  not 
be  in  order  at  this  time.  There  is  now  a 
motion  before  the  Senate  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senators  from  Florida. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagletoni,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Ea.stland),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Fordi.  tlie  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Harti,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  IlUnois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr,  Fannin),  the  Senator  fi-om 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  237  Leg.| 
YEAS— 32 


Bentsen 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Rotaen  C. 

Case 

Qravel 

Hartke 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Biden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Byrd, 

Harry  P., 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 


Jr. 


Johnston 

Long 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pen 

Pro.xmire 

NAYS— 43 

Curtis 

Fong 

Garn 

Glenn 

Hansen 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

HaskeU 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddlestoii 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGovern 


Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Stennis 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Yoiuig 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Bayh 

Kastland 

Kennedy 

Beall 

Fannin 

Magnusou 

Belhnon 

Ford 

Mathias 

Buirdick 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Church 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Dole 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Randolph 

Domenici 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Stevensoii 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
V  as  rejected. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  called  for.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  isufflcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BxTRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri ( Mr.  Eagleton  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
.soN),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf  i ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  £tevcnson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Ml-.  Magnusoni  is  pau'ed  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Seftator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Ai-izona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin>  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  238  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Biden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bimipers 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cram^ton 
Culver 
Curtis 


Fong 

Garn 

Glenn 

Hansen 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

McClellan 


McClure 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Morgan 

Moss 

Miukie 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 


firott. 

Stennis 

Tower 

Waiiam  L. 

Stone 

Weicker 

Spai'kman 

SjTnington 

Stafford 

Thurmond 
NATS— 19 

Bentsen 

Javits 

Taft 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Byrrt,  Robert 

C.  Long 

Tunney 

Case 

Mondale 

WUliams 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Yoiing 

Hathaway 

Ribicoff 

HoUinrs 

Schweiker 

NOT  VOTING 

24 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Beall 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Bellmon 

Ford 

Mathias 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

Met«ilf 

Church 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Dole 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Randolph 

Domenlci 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
i-econsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  CLgreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  .he  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
rescinded  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  (Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  Senator  Hartke 
is  cosponsoring  this  amendment  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assi.stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  t>e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  insert  the  following 
new  title : 

TITLE  V-  CHANGE  IN  TIME  FOR  TAX 
CREDIT  yX>R  PURCHASE  OF  NEW  PRIN- 
CIPAL RESIDENCE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  44(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property  to 
which  the  credit  for  purchase  of  new  prin- 
cipal residence  applies)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
tlie  followiug: 

••(A)  the  construction  of  which  began  be- 
fore June  19,  1975.  notwithstanding  the 
oertlflcation?  requirement  In  section  44(e) 
(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
certifications  in  such  paragraph  may  pro- 
vide for  construction  occurring  up  to  June 
19,  1975,  instead  of  March  26,  1975". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  minute  on  each  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  not  an  amendment  to 
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the    Senator's   amendment.   It   Is   an 
amendment  to  the  bilL 

I  ar,k  for  1  minute  on  each  side. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  object  I  do  not  even 
k  now  what  It  Is.  I  do  not  want  1  minute 
to  explain  it.  I  need  more  time. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  ask  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  Senator  explain  the 
amendment? 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  for  explaining  or  debate  without 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  have  1  mmute  to  explain  what  the 
amendment  is. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  agreeing  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not 
aUow  2  or  3  minutes  before  we  vote  on  an 
amendment  of  some  substance.  Could  we 
say  at  least  3  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  asked  that  we  have  3 
minutes  for  each  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  we  have  2  min- 
utes for  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  time,  and  the  more 
requests  are  made  the  more  objection 
will  be  raised. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  2  minutes  on  each  side  for  the  piirpose 
of  explaining  an  amendment  about 
which  we  know  nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  can  agree  to  this.  What  my  distin- 
guished chairman  is  asking  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufDdent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1 
minute  to  explain  because  otherwise  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  It.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is — 1  minute  anyway. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  object.  We  have  to  have 

1  minute  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment  have 

2  minutes  to  explain  his  ammdment,  and 
then  we  propoimd  a  imanlmous-consent 
request  In  reference  to  limiting  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  some- 
times we  wonder  in  this  body  why  we 
cannot  get  the  Russians  to  agree  with 
us.  I  Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
i-.tr>r  is  cut  of  order. 


t  le 


matter 
es.  Why 
5  mln- 
it  can  be 

Is  the 
con- 

a  unanl- 
on 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  of 
Is  we  cannot  agree  among  oursdv 
can  we  not  have  10  minutes,  w  th 
utes  on  each  side,  and  I  think 
explained. 

Thfe   PRESIDING    OFFICEl^ 
Senator  propounding  a  unanii^ous 
sent  request? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  propound 
mous-consent  request  for  5  minutes 
each  side. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  object 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresiBent,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  obje  :tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  Uie 
Senator  want  to  withdraw  hi  5  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presicfcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  )e  2  min- 
utes, 1  minute  to  the  Sena  tor  from 
Louisiana  and  1  minute  to  th^  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Othei-wi±  we  are 
going  to  object  all  night,  I  w  11  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachuse  >ts 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  I  renew  my  req  lest  for  a 
quorum  call.  Maybe  we  can  fin<  out  dur- 
ing that  time  what  the  amen  Iment  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIcJr.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    ALLEN.    Mr.    President 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
I  have  the  attention  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
their  seats.  The  Senator  from 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr, 
Senate  is  aware  that  there 
Jectlons  and  delays  on  consideration 
this  amendment  unless  an 
Is:  forthcoming.  So  I  ask  unaniiiious  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  there  b(  10  min- 
utes for  an  explanation  of  th  1  amend- 
ment, to  be  divided  between  th  ;  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   H 
dent,  I  ask   that   the  clerk 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  full. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre.s 
regular  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thi 
is  within  his  rights  to  ask  that 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  order 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   M 
dent,  I  ask  that   the  clerk 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICtR.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendmer  t  in  full. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  A  parliamen 
quiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Has  the  or 
to  dispense  with  the  reading 
amendment? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
ously  when  the  amendment  w; 
read  that  was  granted.  But  any 
has  tlie  right  to  have  an 
read  prior  to  action  in  full. 

The  clerk  will  read  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr, 
I  ask  that  there  be  order  in  the 
and  that  tlie  clerk  read  so  that 
be  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  slowly  so 
can   understand    what   he   is 
[  Laugh  t-er.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  be  in  order,  and  the  clerk 
ceed  to  read  the  amendment  In 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  insert  the  It>Uowlng 
new  title: 
TITLE    V— CHANGE    IN    TIME    PdR    TAX 

CREDIT  FOB  PURCHASE  OP  NE^  PRIN- 

CIPAL  RESIDENCE 


amend:  aent. 
Prfesident, 
Senate 
he  can 

hat  we 
leading. 

S  snators 
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lull. 
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thereof 


Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  44(e)  of  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
to  which  the  credit  for  purchase 
principal  residence  applies)  is  amezlded — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
the  following: 

"(A)  the  construction  of  which  b4gau  be 
for©  June  19,  1975", — 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Sen 
we  can  understand  what  we  an  1 
to  vote  on.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
Senators  kindly  take  their  seats 
the  reading  of  the  amendment 
can  be  heard  by  all.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed 
eluded  the  reading  of  the  ameijdment 
as  follows: 

notwithstanding    the    certification   Require- 
ment in  section  44(e)(4)    of  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  certlflcatlona 
paragraph  may  provide  for  construG);lon 
ctUTlng    up    to    June    19.    197S 
March  26, 1975. 


.Tie 
aid 


may  I 

j  Senator 

the 

iiinutes 

i  imend- 

iddress 

agree- 


Several  Senators:  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tte  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President, 
repeat  the  request  made  by  the 
from  Nebraska?  May  I  request 
Senator  from  Louisiana  have  5 
to  explain  the  purport  of  this 
ment  and  that  thereafter  we 
ourselves  to  a  unanimous  consent 
ment  for  further  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  this  very  often,  as  a  matter 
I  have  never  done  It  before  toifight 

I  am  not  really  objecting  to 
required  to  be  allotted  to  the 
ment.  I  am  objecting  to  the  inssbiity 
offering  this  kind  of  amendmei  t 
o'clock  on  Friday  night  in  the  middle 
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a  filibuster.  That  is  what  I  am  objecting 
to.  Therefore,  I  continue  my  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 
Several  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the   Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland*,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Fordi,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart»,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
<  Mr.  McGovERN  > ,  the  Sena  tor  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montova)  .  the  Senator 
fi'om   West  Virginia    'Mr.    Randolph >, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)   is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
soN> .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the   Senator   from    Illinois   would   vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft>, 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce   that,   if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  40 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  239  Leg.f 
YEAS — 40 
Bentsen  Jackson 

Brock  Javlts 

Brooke  Johnston 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt 


Mc(31ure 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmoii 

Burdlck 

Church 

Dole 

Domeuici 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Proxmire 

Roth 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 

NOT  VOTING- 

Fannin 

Ford 

Goldwater 

Ortffln 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 


Stannis 

Thurmond 

Tower 
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Mathias 

McGovern 

Metcair 

Montoya 

Randolph 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 


So  Mr.  Longs  amendment  was  agreed 


Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Hathaway 

HolUngs 

Huddlestou 

Humphrey 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Biden 

Buckley 

Bumpers 


Leahy 

Long 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 32 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Clark 
Culver 
CuztU 
Fong 
Garn 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Ribicoff 

Scbweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


Glenu 

Hansen 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Haskell 

Helms 

Hnuks 

McClellaa 


to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  brief  request  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  for  debate.  The  Senator  may  sub- 
mit an  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  submit  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Senator  McIntyre  and  my- 
self. It  simply  changes  the  date  by  2 
weeits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  When 
there  is  no  debate,  the  Senators  have  to 
hear  the  clerk  reporting.  The  Senators 
will  take  their  seats  and  conversation  will 
cease  or  be  removed  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  302.  Section  3302(c)  (4)  (A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
sti iking  ovit  "July  1,  1975'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof   'July  15,  1975'. 

(The  following  additional  statement 
was  submitted  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Nelson's  amendment.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  New  Hampshire,  the  legislature 
has  now  acted  to  bring  the  State  law  into 
conformance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Trade  Act. 

That  bill  has  now  gone  to  the  Governor 
for  his  signature,  and  I  understand  that 
he  is  expected  to  sign  it,  and  may  already 
hive  done  so. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
Nelson  amendment,  in  view  of  its  very 
limited  application  and  the  fact  that  both 
Wisconsin  and  New  Hampshire  are  com- 
pleting the  necessary  action  for  com- 
pliance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment    which    I    think    has    been 
equally  agreed  to-by  the  ranking  member 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10.  line  20,  strike  out  and  such 
other  matters"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  shall  include  an  examina- 
tion of  all  other  benefits  to  which  individuals 
receiving  benefits  under  the  program  are 
eligible  together  with  an  investigation  of 
important  factors  affecting  unemployment  a 
comparison  of  the  aggsegate  value  of  such 
other  benefits  plus  benefits  received  under 
the  program  with  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion received  by  such  Individuals  In  their 
most  recent  position  of  employment,  and 
such  other  matters". 


On  page  10.  line  23,  immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"During  the  course  of  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  each 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  consult  with 
him  or  his  designate. 

On  page  11.  line  10,  immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
•Such  i-eport  shall  also  contain  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
respect  lo  amount  and  form  of  compensation 
that  may  be  received  under  all  federally 
funded  programs  of  unemployment  compe"- 
satlon." 

(Mr.  BROCK  submitted  the  following 
additional  statement  in  connection  with 
his  amendment.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  txpand 
the  study  proposed  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  find  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  this  expansion  because  our  bene- 
fits program  have  become  somewhat 
akin  to  a  marble  cake.  That  is,  we  have 
built  program  upon  program  without  re- 
gard to  their  effects  on  one  another,  and 
on  the  individuals  which  most  of  these 
programs  seek  to  help. 

The  committee  added  to  H.R.  6900  sec- 
tion 105,  which  requires  the  Secretar>- 
of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  emer- 
gency benefits  program,  including  infor- 
mation on  the  benefits  paid  under  the 
program,  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  workers  receiving  benefits  under  the 
program,  and  such  other  matters  as 
might  be  useful  in  evaluating  its  effec- 
tiveness and  determining  what  alterna- 
tives to  such  a  program  might  be  appro- 
priate in  any  future  periods  of  high 
unemployment.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  submit 
the  report  on  this  study  by  January  1 
1977.  ' 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  "swirl"  f>f 
programs  today  as  we  consider  this  meas- 
m-e  to  extend  emergency  benefits.  But,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
present  'add-on"  system  tends  to  com- 
phcate  the  entire  delivery  system,  the 
help  which  is  provided,  and  the  true  i-e- 
Uef  which  is  granted.  We  must  not  allow 
unemployment  compensation  programs 
to  become  as  confused  and  untenable  as 
medical  assistance  and  food  assistance 
programs,  for  instance. 

Under  the  House-passed  measure,  witli 
the  language  added  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
be  asked  for  a  comprehensive  study  and 
review  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974.  The  Secretarj- 
would  then  present  the  report  to  Con- 
gress, which  would  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  long,  hard,  and  long  over- 
due look  at  the  unemployment  program. 
My  amendment  would  add  a  few  re- 
quests to  that  study.  One,  I  would  like 
to  .see  an  examination  of  the  total  bene- 
fits received  from  all  programs,  federal. 
State,  and  local,  what  programs  are  in- 
volved and  so  on.  Second,  I  would  ask 
for  an  investigation  of  important  factors 
effecting  unemployment.  Third.  I  would 
ask  for  a  comparison  of  benefits  with 
last  salary  received.  This  should  in- 
clude total  benefits  so  as  to  determine 
net  real  income  loss  due  to  imemploy- 
ment.  Due  to  the  nature  of  this  study 
and  the  cm-ient  economic  condition  that 
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this  Nation  currently  faces,  I  think  It 
appropriate  to  speed  up  the  final  date 
for  completion  of  the  study  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
.study. .  and  the  expansion  of  it  could 
tjrovide  the  Congre.ss  with  some  vital  in- 
lormation.  I  think  it  would  also  be  appro- 
priate for  the  study  to  include  recom- 
mendations on  operations,  funding,  ex- 
tension, and  compensation. 

I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing the  Federal  programs  without  includ- 
ing State  and  local  programs.  Of  course, 
one  of  tlie  primarily  factors  of  any  befte- 
fits  program  is  the  eligibility  tests.  THfey 
should  be  closely, analyzed  in  this  study. 
Also.  I  would  like  to  see  illustrative  case 
studies  of  randomly  selected  families 
Including  full  analysis  of  the  following 
factors: 

Historical:  This  should  include  the 
family  history,  program  development, 
and  so  on.  Sociological:  Job  mobility, 
specialization,  and  family  size,  number 
of  dependents,  et  cetera.  Psychological: 
Motivation,  achievement,  job  satisfac- 
tion. Organization:  The  impact  of  Gov- 
ernment, work  place,  role  of  employee, 
and  the  environment.  Lastly,  it  shoiUd 
consider  the  geographic  area  and  its 
demographic  differences.  Perhaps  in  this 
way  we  might  draw  specific  profiles  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  and  efficacy  of 
existing  appix>aches. 

Mr.  Pz«sldent,  there  are  currently 
major  studies  underway  at  the  Urban 
Institute,  the  Institute  of  Social  Research 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Harvard 
University,  and  other  such  Institutions. 
Some  State  and  local  government  are 
also  undertaking  such  studies. 

If  we  are  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  produce  such  a  study,  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  can  be  made  a  meaningful 
study  which  delves  Into  the  real  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  amendment  on  the  table.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Those  who  wuit  to  second  the  rollcall 
vote  will  raise  their  hands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiUcaUtheroU. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  withdrawal? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  this 
is  Just  a  study.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment  to  include 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare among  those  listed. 


I  n 
i  ich 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEp.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  l.s 
so  modified. 

The  amendment,  a.s  mod  ficd,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  10.  line  20.  strike  oi 
other  matters"  and  Insert  In  lie; 
following:   'and  shall  Include 
tiou  of  all  other  benefits  to  w 
uals  receiving   benefits  under 
are  eligible  together  with  an 
of    important    factors    affectiiif; 
ment.  a  comparison  of  the  agg 
of  such  other  beneti:s  plus  ben 
under  tlie  program  with  tlie  am*init 
pensation   received    by  such   infciv 
their  most  recent  po.=ltion  of 
and  such  other  matters". 

On  page  10.  line  23.  immediately 
period,  insert  the  following  n4v 
•"During  the  covirse  of  such  stu 
tary  shall  provide  an  opportu 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
fare,   and   of  the  Committee  o: 
Means  of  the  House  of 
consult  with  him  or  his  designJte 

On  page  11,  line  10.  Imniodialjly 
period.  Insert  the  following 
"Sucli  report  shall  also  contain 
mendatlons  of  the  Secretary  ol 
respect  to  amount  and  form  of 
that   may  be  received   under 
funded  programs  of  unemplovmftnt 
satlon." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified. 

The    amendment,    as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
the  desk  an  amendment  \ 
the  part  of  the  bill  handled 
nance    Committee    to    an 
made  in  title  II  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^, 
forming  amendment  will  be 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presideit 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The    PRESIDING 
has  been  called  for.  The 
cease  conversing  and  take 
so  Senators  who  want  to  hear 
ment  read  can  hear  and 
amendment.  The  Senate  will 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

On  page  6,  strike  out  line  7 
lieu  thereof  the  following 
Act  of  1970)  for  his  benefit  yeai 

"(4)  The  amounts  determined 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  with  respec  t 
dividual  shall  each  be  reduced  bj 
of  any  assistance  paid  to  sue  i 
under  title  II  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act 
any  weeks  of  unemployment  In 
period  preceding  the  first  week 
ment  with  respect  to  which 
payable  to  such  Individual  und4r 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title 
add  the  following  new  section 

Sec.  107.  Section  102(e)  of 
TTnemployment  Compensation 
amended,  effective  July  1.  1975. 
the  end  thereof  the  following 
graph: 

"(4)  Tlie  amoimt  determined 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  with  respec  t 
dividual  shall  each  be  reduced  b] 
of  any  assistance  paid  to 
xmder  title  U  of  the  Emergency 
employment  Assistance  Act  of 
weeks  of  unemployment  In  the 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amerjdment 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  [P4tting 
question.  1 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
divi.<;ion. 

Tiie   PRESIDING  OFFICER 
sion  is  requested.  Senators  in 
the  amendment  will  rise  and  sttind 
counted.  (After  a  pause.'*  Thos: 
will  lise  and  stand  until  counQsd 

On    a    divisicr,    the 
agreed  to. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
is  open  to  further  amendment 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
the  question  is  on  tlie  engrossment 
amendments  and  the  third  r 
the  bill. 

Tiie  amendments  were  ordered 
engros  ed,  and  the  bill  to  be  rei 
time. 

Th?  bill  "H.R.  69001  was 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
having  been  read  the  third 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President, 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
the  information  of  the  Senat( 
too  many  Senators  will  not  les  ve 
much  of  a  hurry,  it  is  the  intpntion 
the  leadership  to  once  again 
the  Bartlett  amendment  follojRing 
vote  on  this  measure. 

TEAS   AND    NAYS   ORDERED   ON 

MENT    TO    SENATE    BESOLTTTIOK 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
order  at  this  time  to  order  the 
nays  on  the  Bartlett  amendmeiit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  Without  objection, 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orde(-ed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr, 
6900  is  urgent  legislation  reqi^ng 
actment  before  July  1  so  that 
upon  thousands  of  involuntarily 
ployed  workers  will  not  exhaust 
gency    unemployment 
has  sustained   them  in  thie 
crisis. 

Last  December,  the  Congres; 
two   emergency   programs    to 
weekly  assistance  to  persons 
stantial  work  experience  who 
laid  off  and  cannot  find  a  job 
these    programs   have 
would  be  suspended  for 
ployed   workers   unless   we 
June  30. 

The    Federal    supplemental 
program  provides   weekly 
those  who  are  covered  by  the 
unemployment  compensation 
and  are  imemployed  for  more 
weeks.  In  April,  we  extended 
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program  to  provide  a  maximum  of  65 
weeks  of  imemployment  benefits  for 
those  having  the  greatest  difficulty  find- 
ing a  job.  That  extension  expires  on 
June  30. 

The  special  unemployment  assistance 
program  provides  weeldy  payments  for 
tliose  who  were  laid  off  from  jobs  that 
were  not  covered  by  the  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  This 
group  comprises  primarily  agi'icultural 
workers,  recent  entrants  to  the  labor 
market,  State  and  local  government 
workere,  domestic  workers,  and  others. 
The  26  weeks  of  assistance  provided  un- 
der SUA  will  begin  to  exhaust  after 
July  1. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  can  be 
sensed  from  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  exhaust  their  unemployment  as- 
sistance during  the  next  3  months  if 
H.R.  6900  were  enacted.  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  show  that  675,200  persons 
would  rim  out  of  weekly  benefits  under 
the  emergency  extensions  of  the  regular 
program,  and  95,600  would  e.xhaust  theh- 
full  entitlement  under  the  special  un- 
employment a.ssistance  program. 

At  least  some  of  these  would  have  their 
weekly  payments  interrupted  if  action  on 
H.R.  6900  is  delayed  beyond  June  30. 

Cognizant  of  this  deadline,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ex- 
pedited consideration  of  H.R.  6900.  The 
Senate  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Employment;  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  leader  of  the 
committee  minority;  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  care  and 
facility  with  which  this  legislation  was 
handled. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  focused  its  attention 
on  title  II  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  the 
special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram for  workers  not  covered  by  the 
regular  system.  I  believe  that,  within  the 
restricted  time  available  to  us,  the  Com- 
mittee has  taken  every  possible  step  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  pain  and  misery 
of  joblessness  in  these  times. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
provides  an  additional  13  weeks  of  max- 
imum assistance  under  the  SUA  program. 
This  will  mean  that  some  95,600  persons 
will  have  additional  time  to  look  for  the 
job  that  tliey  have  been  unable  to  find. 

The  bill  also  extends  tlie  SUA  program 
for  another  year,  until  December  31, 1976, 
with  assistance  payable  in  a  pha.seout 
period  until  March  31, 1977. 

With  national  Unemploj^nent  standing 
at  9.2  percent  in  May — the  highest  since 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression — 
and  with  only  the  most  adventurous 
economists  predicting  that  it  will  decline 
below  8  percent  by  mid-1976,  we  have 
a  duty  to  see  that  unemployed  American 
workers  are  not  consigned  to  bankruptcy 
and  the  welfare  rolls  in  the  current 
recession. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  a  major 
recommendation  of  the  administration 
for  a  whole  new  trigger  mechanism  that 
would  phase  back  the  SUA  program.  I 
believe  the  committee's  decision  in  this 
respect  was  sound  for  several  reasons. 


First,  the  SUA  program  already  has 
a  trigger  mechanism,  enacted  with  the 
establishment  of  the  program  last  De- 
cember, barely  6  months  ago.  Under  the 
December  act,  the  area  "off"  trigger 
takes  effect  when  total  unemployment 
drops  below  6.5  percent  in  the  area  and 
below  6  percent  in  the  Nation. 

Second,  the  administration's  proposal 
would  have  cut  off  SUA  payments  to  un- 
employed persons  much  earlier  in  many 
of  tiie  labor  market  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Third,  the  administration  proposal 
would  establish  an  entirely  new  geo- 
graphic framev.ork.  replacing  tlie  400 
labor  mariiet  areas  in  which  SUA  is 
currently  administered  with  tlie  139 
largest  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  plus  51  "balance  of  State"  areas 
that  lay  outside  of  those  SMSA's.  One 
effect  would  be  to  treat  all  unemployed 
in  the  lightly  populated  areas  of  a  State 
alike,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
pockets  of  grave  unemployment  of  15 
percent  or  more  that  should  qualify  for 
continued  SUA  assistance  long  after  the 
administration's  "off"  trigger  for  the 
overall  "balance  of  State"  area  would 
cutoff  payments. 

Fourth,  the  ramificationb  of  imposing 
a  newly  devised  system  of  "off"  triggers 
are  too  complex  to  be  dealt  witli  equitably 
ou  an  urgent  basis.  Under  the  SUA  pro- 
gram, eligibility  of  an  individual  for  SUA 
is  detei-mined  by  each  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  unique  standards  of  eligibiUty 
used  by  that  State  to  screen  claimants 
for  regular  unemployment  compensation 
program.  There  are  wide  differences 
among  the  eligibility  standards  of  the 
various  States,  resulting  in  massive  com- 
plications for  any  attempt  to  devise  a 
single,  all-inclusive  triggering  mecha- 
nism   that   would    minimize    inequities. 

The  issue  needs  a  great  deal  more 
study,  and  since  the  SUA  prograhi  Is 
deeply  intertwined  with  the  regular  un- 
employment compensation  program,  it  is 
just  good  sense  to  conduct  that  study 
in  Uie  context  of  basic  reforms  of  the 
regular  system.  Such  a  study  is  already 
underway  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate.  The  House  committee  has 
held  Initial  hearings,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  legislation  may  be  proposed 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  question 
of  new  trigger  mechanisms  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  fundamental  revisions  of 
the  imemployment  assistance  programs 
should  await  consideration  of  basic  and 
general  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  pi'oposed  new  triggers  and 
otlier  basic  revision.s  of  the  emergency 
extended  benefits  under  the  regular  un- 
employment compensation  progi-am. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  pro- 
posed three  substantial  modifications  of 
the  regular  unemployment  compensation 
system — first,  a  new  system  of  triggers 
intended  to  make  the  FSB  program  of 
benefits  beyond  39  weeks  responsive  to 
change  in  economic  conditions;  second, 
a  requirement  that  an  unemployed  per- 
son must  apply  for  approved  training  in 
order  to  qualify  for  more  than  39  weeks 
of  benefits;  and  third,  cancellation  of 
benefits  after  39  weeks  if  a  person  is  not 


In  training  and  refuses  any  job  available, 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  suited  for  it 
by  his  previous  experience  and  training. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  be  considering  such  far-reaching  pol- 
icy revisions  without  benefit  of  extended 
study  and  hearings. 

Fundamental  as  these  changes  are. 
they  too  should  await  consideration  of 
basic  reforms. 

By  amendments  adopted  today,  we  will 
afford  time  for  that  effort.  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  effect  date  of  new  triggers 
until  January  1.  1976,  provides  6  more 
montlis  in  which  to  pursue  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  evaluation  of  the  un- 
emplojTnent  compensation  .system. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  (H.R.  6900) 
extends  two  emergency  unemployment 
assistance  projjrams  wliich  were  enacted 
in  December.  The  President  requested  en- 
actment of  these  two  programs  at  that 
time  and  has  requested  the  extensions 
included  in  the  pending  bill. 

These  programs  are:  First,  the  special 
unemployment  assistance  program — 
SUA — included  in  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  which  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote 
of  79  to  13  last  December  12,  cun-ently 
provides  up  to  26  weeks  of  assistance  to 
unemployed  experienced  workers  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance mider  other  State  or  Federal 
unemployment  insurance  laws;  and  sec- 
ond, the  Federal  supplemental  benefits 
progiam— FSB — which  currently  pro- 
vides up  to  26  weeks  of  additional  assist- 
ance for  unemployed  workers  who  ex- 
haust their  39  weeks  of  potential  benefit. s 
under  pre-existing  regular  and  extended 
unemployment  insurance  laws,  for  a  total 
of  65  weeks  of  potential  benefits. 

In  brief,  title  n  of  H.R.  6900,  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, would  extend  the  life  of  the  sup- 
plemental unemployment  assistance 
program— which  would  expire  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975— through  December  31. 
1976,  witli  assistance  payable  through 
March  31,  1977.  The  bill  would  also  add 
13  weeks  of  additional  assistance  to  SUA, 
bringing  the  maximum  assistance  avail- 
able under  that  program  to  39  weeks  for 
any  individual. 

Title  I  of  H  R.  6900,  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  would  amend  the 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  progiam. 
to  insure  that  up  to  65  weeks  of  total  as- 
sistance will  be  available  through  Uie  end 
of  1976  to  workers  who  exhaust  theii' 
regular  benefits  in  States  where  insured 
unemployment  is  high.  In  the  absence  of 
this  measure,  the  program  would  revert 
back  to  a  total  of  52  weeks  on  June  30. 
cutting  off  many  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed workei-s. 

As  in  December,  these  progiams  have 
been  considered  by  two  Senate  commit- 
tees: Title  I.  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits  program,  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  title  II,  the  special  miem- 
ployment  assistance  program,  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
As  a  member  of  both  committees,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor, I  have  participated  in  the  considera- 
tion of  both  program.s. 
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SPZCTAI.    VNEMPLOTMENT    ASSiIST^NfE    FO« 
TTNCOVERn)  WORKSItS 

Title  n  of  H.R.  6900,  which  was  con- 
.sidered  and  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  extends  and 
improves  the  special  unemployment  as- 
sistance program — SUA — f.rcst  etiacted  as 
title  n  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  \vt  of  1974. 

This  Important  program  provided  up 
to  26  weeks  of  federalb'  fin-ded  unem- 
ployment assistance  for  the  first  time  to 
imemployed  workers  not  covered  under 
any  other  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law.  Until  December  31, 

1975.  workers  not  entitled  to  UI  may 
Qualify  for  SUA  in  the  same  way  they 
qualify  for  UI  in  the  State  where  they 
were  last  employed,  so  long  as  the  overall 
rate  of  unemployment  in  their  area  ex- 
ceeds 6.5  percent  or  the  rate  of  overall 
unemployment  in  the  Nation  exceeds  6 
percent.  Approximately  12  million  work- 
ers were  thus  brought  under  the  umbrella 
of  Federal  unemployment  protection  for 
the  first  time,  for  the  duration  of  cur- 
rent unemployment  crisis,  including  pre- 
viously uncovered  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees,  agricultural  work- 
ers, and  domestic  workers.  Currently  over 
180,000  such  imemployed  workers  are  re- 
ceiving Special  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance under  this  program. 

Title  n  of  H  Jl.  6900,  as  amciuted.  would 
extend  the  program  through  December 
31, 1976,  with  assistance  payable  through 
the  end  of  March  1977.  Tlie  bill  would 
also  make  workers  eligible  for  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  assistar.cc — up  to  a 
maximum  of  39  weeks. 

Certain  other  amendment-^  to  the  cur- 
rent law  would  redefine  "employment  and 
wages"  to  specify  an  intent  that  workers 
be  engaged  as  employees  in  an  employee- 
employer  relationship  to  be  eligible: 
wotdd  prevent  experienced  teachers  and 
other  professional  educational  person- 
nel with  contracts  for  the  fall  term  from 
drawing  this  emergency  assistance  dur- 
ing the  summer;  would  establish  new 
procedures — ^including  procedures  for  the 
protection  of  the  worker — in  cases  of 
fraud  or  overpayment  under  the  pro- 
gram; would  entitle  workers  who  have 
exhausted  assistance  imder  the  current 
SUA  program  to  the  additional  13  week.s 
of  assistance  as  of  July  1:  and  would 
require  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  to  study 
this  and  other  emergency  unemployment 
assistance  programs  and  report  back  to 
Congress. 

EXTENDED    BENEFrrs    FOR    EXH.UsrttS    LiHfRED 
BT   RECVLAR    UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSA  nON 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6900,  which  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Finance  Committee,  extends 
and  amends  the  Emergency  Ui •.employ- 
ment Compen'^ition  Act  of  1974.  That  act 
provided  that  imemployed  workers  who 
are  covered  under  existing  Sta^e  and 
Federal  unemployment  insurance  laws 
would    be    eligible,    through    December 

1976.  for  extended  benefits— up  to  39 
weeks— whenever  the  national  or  State 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  exceeds  4 
yei-cent,  and  for  Federal  supplemental 
benefits— FSB— from  the  39th  to  the  52d 
week — if  they  exhaust  their  extended 
benefits.  In  March  of  this  year,  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  cut  bill  provided 
for  an  additional  13  week.=i  of  benefits 
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for  exhaustees  under  a  tempofar 
sion  that  expires  this  June  30 
of  up  to  65  weelcs  of  benefits. 

The  Finance  Committee  p 
extension  beyond  June  30  of 
provision,  so  that  benefits  co 
up  to  65  weeks  under  the  F^ 
through  March  1977.  providi  ag 
conditions  are  met.  The  most 
of  these  is  the  condition  th  t 
through  65th  week  of  compeifsation 
only   bo   payable  in   States 
insured   unemployment  rate 
ceeds    6    percent,    and    that 
throu;-'h  52d  week  will  only 
in  States  where  the  lUR  ca 
cent. 

In   addition,  the  Finn  nee 
recommends  amending  title 
6900   to   tighten   the   re.-^triclior 
States  place  on  the  type  of  w  ir 
employed  individual  may  refuie 
while  continuiiig  to  receive 
the  39th  week,  unless  that  i 
enrolled  in  ai\  Approved   Ir 
gram.  The  conunittce  also  r 
full  direct  Federal  financing 
eral     supplemental     benefits 
after  the  39th  week.  hi.<^t«ad 
through  advances  from  the 
ment  Tnist  Fund,  which  cou 
suited  in  a  higher  employer 
future  to  repay  the  advance 
amendment   requires   the 
Labor  to  conduct  a  study  of 
gency  benefit  program. 

FS)IMATi;S    OF    COST",    A.Vri     N'-'ilira    OF    UNCllV- 
FSFIl  WORKFftS  CI   ■.KTINC  SPKriAI     ''NEMI'lO'. 
T.lKNT      VSStS'lAMCh 

I  would  call  the  attention 
leagues  to  the  cost  estimates 
hig  out  title  II  for  the  dura 
program's  proposed  existence 
cially  to  the  difference  betwefn 
cost  estimates,  provided  to 
tee  by  the  Department  of  Lalijr 
11.  and  the  estimates  used  by 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 
II  was  considered  by  the  Houde 

In  the  House,  it  was  estimated 
total  of  $5.14  billion  would 
SUA  between  July  1.  1975.  anc 
1976.  That  figure  was  provided 
Department  of  Labor,  and 
been  drastically  revised  dowijw 
new  DOL  estimate  is  that  j 
lion  will  be  spent  on  SUA  for 
period  of  time.  The  Departmelit 
the  discrepancy  by  noting  that 
estimate  has  been  ba.sed  on 
as;umptions    including    the 
that  teachers  would  be  eligible 
plcmental  unemployment 
they  were  unemployed  durin 
mer  even  though  they  had  a 
return  in  the  fall  semester. 
6900  prohioits  assistance  in 
tion.  and  the  overall  caseload 
smaller  than  previously 
Labor  Department's  estimate  > 
vised.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
a  table  on  the  cost  of  SUA 
the  committee  on  June  11  be 
tlie  Record  at  the  conclusioniof 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  the  Labor  De- 
partment estimates  that  an  iverage  of 
between  180,000  and  200,000  claimants 
per  week  have  been  eligible  foi  SUA.  The 
most  recently  available  flgur  is,  for  the 
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week  ending  June  7,  indicate 
184.278  claimants  were  being 
But  despite  the  relatively  small 
of  SUA — compared  to  5,237,00( 
UI   claimants   and    1,452,000 
under  the  Federal  extended 
plemental  programs — the  progfam 
significant   one.   And  since 
Department  expects  over  100,' 
exhaustions  —of    the    current 
maximum — between  now  and 
it  is  imperative  that  we  act  guicl|ly 
tend  and  improve  this  program 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
e.stimate  and  section-by-section 
of  title  n  of  H.R.  6900  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  th( 
as  follows: 
Cosr  Estimates  for  Special  Unkm 
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Cosi.s  are  for  SUA  lo  be  e.\tendei 
Calt-ndar  Year  1976  and  duration 
tits  lip   to  39  weeks.  These  are  t 
throuehout    the    unemployment 
sj-.ilem  .ind  do  not  involve  area  triggers 
are    based    on   current   experience 
claims  and  a.ssuming  the  teacher 
tliat  are  in  H.R.  6900.  Economic 
iir«  those  presented  In  the  mld-j 
i.e..  total  vniemployment  rates  of 
for  FY  1976,  7.8  percent  for  the 
quurter  aiid  7.6  percent  for  the 
ol   FY  1977. 

(In  millions  of  dollars} 
Fls  ai  year  1976: 

SU.A  (First  26  weeks) I hOO 

SUA  (Weeks  27-39) I 220 

'IVi  •  nsir  ional   quarter : 

SUA  (First  26  weeks) 

SUA  (Weeks  27-29) 

Fii-.sr,  qur.rter,  fiscal  year  1977: 

SUA  (First  26  weeks) 

SUA  (Weeks  27-29) 
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Skction-by-Section    Analysis    of 
OF  H.R.  6900  (As  Reported  by 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee 

section    20t.   EXTENSION   OF   SPiCIAL 
VNEMPLOTMENT    ASSISTANC1 

Section  201  (a)  (1)   amends  Sect!  >n 
the  Kmergency  Jobs  and  Unemploj  meut 
distance  Act  of  1974  to  Increase 
mum   number  of  benefit  weeks 
SUA  from  26  to  39.  Section  201  (b 
Section  208  of  such  Act  so  as  to 
the  lermlnation  date  of  the  SUA 
from  December  31. 1975  to  Decembe  r 
and  also  to  postpone  the  phase-out 
March  31,  1976.  to  March  31,  1977 

SKOTION  202.  DENIAL  OP  SPECIAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  CASE  O^  CEETAl.N 
EMPLOYEES  OF   EDUCATIONAL 

Section   202   amends   Section 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment 
ance  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for 
of  assistance  during  periods  occiirini 
tween   school   terms  or  academic 
certain  employees  of  educational 
who  performed  service  during  the 
or    year    in    an    instructional, 
principal   administrative   capacity 
have  contracts  to  perform  such 
the  later  term  or  year  for  au 
institution  or  agency. 

SECTION    203.    TECHNICAL    AND    I'l.A^IFYINU 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  203(a)  amends  Section  2|lO  of  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploymei  it  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  by  adding  provisic  ns  which 
clarify  the  meaning  of  employn  ent  and 
wages  which  are  not  covered  under  :he  State 
law,  for  purposes  of  determination  of  eligi- 
bility, weekly  benefit  amount  and  i|ia.xtmiim 
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amount  of  assistance  entitlement  under 
SUA.  Such  employment  may  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  such  determinations,  as  If  cov- 
ered under  the  State  law  only  U  the  in- 
dividual meets  the  requirements  of  "em- 
ployee," as  defined  in  Section  3121(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  his  or  her  em- 
ployment satisfies  the  definition  of  employ- 
ment in  Section  3306(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  excluding  paragrt^hs  (1) 
through  (0),  (10)(B)(li),  (14),  (15)  and 
(17).  For  this  purpose.  Section  3306(c)  of 
such  Code  is  to  be  applied  as  if  the  term 
"United  States"  includes  the  Virgin  Lslands. 
Section  203(b)(1)  amends  Section  205  of 
the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  to  establish  authority 
and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  treatment 
of  fraud  and  erroneous  payments  under 
SUA.  It  provides  that  any  Individual  who 
obtains  SUA  by  means  of  a  false  statement 
or  failure  to  disclose  information  or  causes 
another  to  do  so  shall  be  ineligible  for  as- 
sistance under  Title  II  of  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  corresponding  fraud  pro- 
visions of  the  State  laws  applicable  to  Un- 
employment Insurance.  It  also  authorizes 
the  State  agency  to  require  repayment  of 
SUA  overpayments.  Repayment  may  toe 
waived  when  overpayment  was  received 
without  fault  of  the  Individual,  and  such 
repajrment  would  be  contrary  to  equity  and 
good  conscience.  The  State  agency  is  per- 
mitted to  offset  such  overpayments  against 
future  assistance  or  benefits  payable  to  the 
individual  under  the  SUA  program  or  any 
other  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
or  allowance  programs  which  the  State 
agency  administers,  such  as  Unemployment 
Compensation  for  Federal  Employees  and  Ex- 
Servlcemen  (UCFE-X),  Trade  Readjustment 
Allowance  (TRA),  and  Disaster  Unemploy- 
ment Allowance  (DUA).  However,  no  single 
deduction  may  exceed  60  percentum  of  the 
weekly  .benefit  amount  from  which  the  de- 
duction is  made,  and  no  deduction  may  be 
made  until  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  has  been  given  to  the  individual. 
The  same  appeal  rights  applicable  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  claimants  would  be  af- 
forded SUA  claimants  In  these  situations. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  of  Section  203  amends 
Section  210  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  of  1974  by  add- 
ing to  Section  210  two  definitions,  "State 
agency"  and  "special  unemployment  assist- 
ance benefit  year". 

Section  203(c)  further  amends  Section 
206  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b)  providing  that  if  an  in- 
dividual hafi  drawn  unemployment  insurance 
during  a  benefit  year,  the  amount  of  his 
SUA  entitlement  during  any  special  unem- 
ployment assistance  benefit  year  which  he 
establishes  while  his  State  unemployment 
Insurance  benefit  year  has  not  yet  expired 
will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  benefits  he 
received  earlier  in  such  State  unemployment 
insurance  benefit  year. 

Section  203(d)  amends  Section  203(4)  of 
the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  to  correct  an  Inaccurate 
reference  In  that  section. 

SECTION  204.  EFrECIIVL  DATES 

Section  204(a)  cUrects  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  propose  to  each  State  which  has 
an  agreement  (pursuant  to  Section  202  of 
the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974)  a  modification  of  the 
agreement  to  reflect  these  amendments.  It 
provides  that  if  a  State  fails  or  refuses, 
within  the  3-week  period  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill  to  enter  into  such 
a  modification,  the  Secretary  shall  terminate 
the  agreement. 

Section  204(b)  establishes  that  the  in- 
crease In  SUA  entitlement,  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 201's  amendment  of  S'ictlon  206  of  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  is  payable  in  a  State  for 


any  week  of  unemployment  which  t)eglna 
after  July  1,1976. 

Section  204(c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Section  203  of  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
relating  to  employees  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, that  are  made  by  Section  202  of  this 
bill  and  the  technical  amendments  of  Sec- 
tions 206  and  203(1)  of  the  Act  that  are 
respectively  made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  Section  203  of  this  blU  ^all  apply  to 
weeks  cf  unemployment  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section  204(d)  provides  that  the  technical 
amendment  of  Section  210  of  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  which  Is  set  forth  in  Section  203 (a) 
and  which  clarifies  the  definition  of  work 
that  may  qualify  an  individual  for  eligibility 
under  SUA  and  includes  the  Virgin  Islands  In 
the  term  "United  States"  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
shall  take  effect  on  December  31,  1974. 

Section  204(e)  provides  that  the  technical 
amendments  of  Sections  205  and  203  of  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  made  respectively  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (e)  of  Section  *203  shall 
take  effect  with  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  amendment  of  Section  205  ol  the  Act 
that  is  made  by  Section  203(b)  relates  to 
fraud  and  overpayments  and  the  amend- 
ment of  Section  203  of  the  Act  that  is  made 
by  Section  203(e)   corrects  a  citation  error. 

SECTION  205.  STUDY  OF  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  ASSISTANCE   PHOCRAMS 

Section  205  of  the  bill  amends  section  211 
of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  experience  under  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  and  special  un- 
employment compensation  programs.  That 
report  Is  to  deal  specifically  with  the  char- 
acteristics and  problems  of  the  long  term 
unemployed.  The  report  is  to  be  submitted 
by  June  30,  1977.  with  an  Interim  report  to 
the  Congress  by  June  30.  1976. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  this  legisla- 
tion and  send  it  on  to  conference  with 
the  House  and  the  differences  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  this 
body  will  be  resolved  and  that  we  may 
send  this  legislation  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent next  week  for  this  signature  so  that 
the  benefit  payments  to  long-term  un- 
employed individuals  vnll  not  be  inter- 
rupted on  June  30.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  particularly  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Nelson,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Employment  Subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  dlstUigulshed  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long)  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  the  expeditious  way  in  which 
they  have  handled  this  emergency  legis- 
lation in  an  effort  to  achieve  passage  be- 
fore hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans expeiience  benefit  intei-ruption  on 
June  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  The  question  is.  Shall  the  bili 
pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  I  smnounce 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 


the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Buroick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(lylr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy >,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAGNtTsoN),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Sonator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
SON),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  R.4NDOLPH) ,  and  the  Senator  from  _ 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
the  Sonator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Maiyland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  70. 
naj's  3,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  240  Leg.) 
YEAS — 70 
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was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move  to 
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reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motioa  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  liave  a 
technical  motion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  H.R.  6900)  be  printed  with  amendments 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  any  necessaiT  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
gixkssment  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Ml'.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Pre- 
sidhig  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Talmadg'e,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Ribicopf,  Mr. 
VVU.UAMS,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mi".  Curtis,  Mr, 
Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mi".  Javits,  con- 
for«»es  on  the  part  of  the  Sennte. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMI>SHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  resolution  tS.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
SenHte  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
form my  colleagues  tliat  I  will  take  less 
than  3  minutes.  So,  please  advise  me  if 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  clerk  state  the  amendment  very 
rapidly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
ixTT)  proposes  an  amendment  as  lollows: 

ID  lieu  of  tbe  language  proposed  on  page  1, 
Hues  7  tbrougb  12.  substitute  the  following: 
'It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  complete 
recount  of  the  machine  and  paper  ballots  cast 
in  the  November  6.  1974,  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  be 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
tbe  report  of  the  committee  to  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
vei-y  similar  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIEI-D.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  suspend  their  conversations  or 
remove  themselves  to  the  cloakrooms. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
very  similar  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens;  ,  but 
there  Is  a  change.  There  was  concern 
that  the  Senate  was  abdicating  its  re- 
.<;ponslbUity,  That  is  corrected  in  this 
.-imendment  by  placing  the  re.sponsiblUty 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Lstration. 

I  Just  merely  point  out  that  tills  would 
vitiate  many  of  the  probleias  that  some 
people  have  with  the  Senate  Resolution 

166. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  comparison 
between  election  night  and  the  recount, 
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tiiere  were  changes  in  233  but  of  306 
towns  and  wards.  There  were  2,700  gross 
changes,  with  a  net  change  of  course, 
of  365  votes.  I  think  we  woul  i  be  short- 
sighted if  we  did  not  have  a  ull  recount 
of  all  the  liallots,  paper,  an  i  machine. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  flc  jr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
a  further  debate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  .sluill 
not  take  more  than  1  minute 

Mr.  President,  the  Senatoi 
He  is  substituting  the  Rules 
for  a  panel  of  three  attor 
by  the  American  Arbitration 
We  have  gone  up  the  hill 
on  this  already.  Neither  of 
asked  the  ballot  law  commission 
view  all  223,000  ballots:  they 
that  the  3,500  be  reviewed.  As 
her,  the  attorney  general  said  that 
silly    to   consider   those   180  )00 
which  were  never  protested  b; 

I    submit.    Mr.    President 
amendment  should  be  defeated 
my  Judgment  a  dilatci-y 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
.someone  would  yield  me  1 
like  to  make  tlie  point  that 
what  the  courts  of  New 
saying,  that  it  is  up  to  the 
move  on  tlie  recount  ballots, 
an>-  other  action  they  see  fit 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  New 
to  do  that. 

The     PRESIDING     OFPltER 
question  is  on  aigreeing  to 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  be^n 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  call^l 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
that   the   Senator   from 
Bayh),    the    Senator    from 
(Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Missouri   (Mr.  Eagleton> 
from   Mississippi    (Mr.   Eas 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Senator   from    Minnesota 
phrey),  the  Senator  from 
INOUYE).  the  Senator  from 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson 
ator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 
TOYA*.  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senatoi 
nois  (Mr.  Stevenson>,  and 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI 
sarily  absent. 

>  I  further  annomne  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fron  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sc  nator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  ani  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Jumphrey) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  is  pair 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 

If  present  and  voting, 
from  North  Dakota  would 
and  the  Senator  from 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  ffom  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  i  aired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr.  Grif- 
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If  present  and  voting,  the 
from  Washington  would  vote 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 
"yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
F.R),  the  Senator  from 
Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Bellmon),   the  Seantor  from 
'Mr.  Dole),  tlie  Senator  fron 
I  Mr.  Fannin  ) ,  the  Senator  f  roii 
'Mr.    GoLnwATER),    the 
Michigan    (Mr.   Griffin),   the 
irom  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
ator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Senator     from     Vermont     (MJ-, 
FORD),  the  Senator  from 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
kota     (Mr.     Young)     are 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pn 
voting,    the    Senator    from 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hatfield)    would  each  vote 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
mont  (Mr.    Stafford)    is 
the  Senator  from  North 
Burdick)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and 
ator   from   North   Dakota   w 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fr 
ifian   (Mr.  Griffin)    is  paired 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  'Mr 
son*. 

If  presented  and  voting,  the 
from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea 
Senator  from  Washington  wi 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

IRolioftll  Vote  No.  241  1^^] 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    603 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BnocK) 
proposes  an  aniendrneut : 

On  page  1;  line  7,  insert  the  following: 
"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  shall 
conduct  a  retally  of  all  precincts  in  which 
there  was  a  change  in  the  count  for  either 
Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkin  from  the  election 
night  totals   to  the  recovmt   totals." 

And  strike  the  e.Ki.sting  te.Kt  on  line  7 
through  12  of  pages  1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator desire  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No,  I  do  not. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  any  Sen- 
ator wish  to  debate  the  amendment  to- 
night? 


PROGRAM 


Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tiie  Senate  v.'ill  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
ns ss  have  baen  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  restime 
consideration  of  the  New  Hampshire 
election  dispute.  The  question  at  that 
time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Brock. 

.'^  live  quorum  pi-obably  will  ensue  after 
the  two  leaders,  or  their  designees,  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order. 

Rollcall  votes  are  expected  on 
tomorrow. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  tliat  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:08 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Saturday.  June  21,  1975,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
June  6'   1975: 

Library   of   Conoress 
Daniel  J.  Boorsiin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liini'oia,    lo    be   Libr.irian   of   Congress,   vice 
Lawreiice  Qi-.iiicy  Mamford,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  HONORS 
PAUL  ROGERS;  GRADUATES 
lOO.OOGTH 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  20,  1975 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  graduation 
exercises  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  were  marked  by  the 
graduation  of  the  100,000th  graduate  of 
this  great  institution,  the  conferring  of 
an  honorary  doctor  of  law  degree  on  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Congressman  Paul 
Rogers,  and  an  outstanding  commence- 
ment address  by  Congressman  Rogers. 

Congi'essman  Rogers  was  cited  by  his 
alma  mater  particularly  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  national  health  leg- 
islation. In  this  his  11th  term  in  the 
Congress,  he  chairs  a  particularly  vital 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  dealing  with  health  man- 
power, mental  health,  drug  abuse,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

His  distinguished  career  includes  a 
leadership  role  in  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Cancer  Act,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Act,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

As  an  alumnus.  Congressman  Rogers 
was  particularly  pleased  to  be  present  as 
a  graduate  accepted  the  100,000th  gradu- 
ation certificate  from  the  University  of 
Florida.  The  ranks  of  Florida  graduates 
extend  to  all  corners  of  the  globe  and 
their  record  of  service  to  humanity  in 
all  walks  of  life  has  been  exemplary. 

In  congratulating  our  colleague,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  you  his  re- 
marks. They  are  as  follows: 

Commencement  Address,  UNivERsiTy  or 
Florida 

President  Marston.  distinguished  faculty, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  most  important- 
ly— graduates  ...  It  is  an  honor  to  "oe  present 
today  as  each  of  you  receives  recognition  of 
your  abilities  and  hard  work  by  receiving 
your  degree.  Congratulations  to  you — to  your 
families  who  have  been  supportive  of  your 
eflforts— and  to  the  President  and  this  dis- 
tinguished faculty  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
universities  of  our  nation.  You  enhance  the 
stature  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  will 


continue  to  as  you  assume  your  place  in 
community  and  national  life. 

To  return  to  one's  alma  mater  Is  nostal- 
gic^aud  stirs  memories  of  the  years  spent 
here — but  it  is  also  invigorating  to  sense  the 
e.\citement  of  the  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture—particularly at  a  graduation. 

As  you  graduate — this  nation  is  fast  ap- 
proaching its  bicentennial  year — 200  years 
as  a  democracy. 

It  is  appropriate  I  think,  to  take  note  of 
what  was  S3id  at  a  commencement  exercise 
in  1775:  200  years  ago. 

Samuel  Johnson,  told  the  class  of  1775 
at  Kings  College,  now  known  to  us  as  Co- 
lumbia  University,   the  following — 

"Happy  yourselves  you  cannot  be.  without 
knowledge  and  virtue.  These  must  therefore, 
still  be  the  great  pursuit  of  your  Uves.  You 
must  not  therefore  now  lay  aside  your  books, 
but  still,  as  far  as  the  business  of  life  will 
permit,  be  continually  building  upon  the 
foundation  already  laid.  And  that  you  may 
be  virtuous  as  well  as  knowing,  devote  your- 
selves to  a  steady  course  of  diligence,  and 
renovmce  all  idle  companions,  and  vicious 
company,  and  be  perpetually  upon  your 
guard  against  all  temptations  to  Intemper- 
ance and  lewdness,  to  luxury  and  excess,  and 
al!  untoward  mischievous  and  unreasonable 
passions." 

In  contrast,  the  humorist  and  writer  Art 
Buchwald  told  a  graduating  class  Just  re- 
cently, quote:  "We  are  handing  you  a  per- 
fect world,  now  don't  mess  It  up." 

Of  course.  Buchwald  humorously  suggests 
that  the  world  is  less  than  perfect,  and  I 
would  add,  I  think  there  never  was  a  more 
appropriate  time  for  the  eternal  message  of 
commencement — that  you  have  a  great  task 
before  you. 

As  there  is  a  beginning  and  an  end  to  life, 
there  is  a  beginning  and  an  end  to  an  In- 
divid uals  contributing  years.  Some  start 
earlier  and  some  stay  longer.  But  graduation 
from  college  is  usually  the  commencement 
of  the  college  trained  individual's  contribu- 
tions to  society. 

And  I  would  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  as  individuals  do  not  see  your  education 
simply  as  an  item  of  currency.  For  to  use 
education  as  a  tool  solely  for  piersona!  gain 
is  to  devalue  the  currency  of  an  education. 

Many  today  feel  that  there  are  no  more 
"New  Frontiers"  to  bring  challenge  to  their 
li"es.  Yet,  even  casual  notice  reveals  current 
problems  and  challenges  which  make  even 
those  of  current  a  fledgling  and  new  nation 
200  years  ago  pale  by  comparison. 

Take  the  qviestlon  of  environment.  In  1775, 
the  blacksmith  at  his  forge  was  the  heavy  In- 


dusiry.  tiie  IccAJ  vvoodlot  was  tic  power  plar.t. 
and  natures  call  for  one's  horse  was  the 
transportation  pollution. 

Today  the  question  is  whether  our  environ- 
ment can  indeed  stu^rive  it.  When  a  citizen 
of  1775  looked  to  the  sky,  he  wondered  if  It 
would  rain  or  not.  Today  we  face  problems  of 
acid  rains,  of  polluted  air  and  the  possibility 
that  we  may  be  destroying  the  ozone  layer  of 
tbe  atmosphere  which  protects  the  entire 
earth  from  the  sun's  radiation. 

The  challenge  is — will  society  be  willing  to 
pay  tl'.c  price  and  sustain  the  effort  Just  re- 
ceitly  begun,  for  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment. The  technology  Is  here;  the  question  is 
commitment — individual  as  well  as  national. 

Basic  lo  the  quality  of  life  is  one's  health. 
Citizen  circa  1775  was  lucky  to  live  prist  age 
40.  Hit;  health  was  his  own  worry,  and  each 
family  tool:  care  of  its  own,  yoting  and  old 
.':Uke.  No  great  medical  centers.  No  nvurslng 
homes.  Today  we  look  upon  health  as  a  right. 
The  goveriuiient  has  taken  a  leading  role  in 
addressing  that  problem,  and  Is  on  the  verge 
of  establishing  a  national  health  insurance 
program — one  will  be  set  forth  in  1976.  A 
national  shortage  and  maldistribution  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  better  delivery  of  health 
services  challenges  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  health  field. 

Food,  the  phy.^lcal  sustenance  of  man,  is  a 
timeless  problem.  Tlie  main  difference  be- 
tween citi?»n  1775  and  us  today  is  the  varie'y 
and  quantity. 

Today,  we  face  not  the  old  question  of 
simply  feediiig  our  people  as  in  1775.  Rather 
we  face  the  question  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  in  a  hungry  world.  Half 
the  people  on  this  earth  go  to  bed  hungry. 
The  question  you  face  today  is  how  to  help 
these  people  best.  Not  to  decide  is  to  decide. 

And  then  there  is  energy.  In  1776,  when 
energy  was  needed,  down  came  a  tree.  For 
the  next  100  years  our  timberlands  served  as 
an  ample  supply  to  our  already  energy-in- 
tensive society.  "  ' 

By  1850,  91  percent  of  our  energy  came  from 
wood.  Now  we  are  dependent  on  petroleum, 
with  about  35  more  years  of  oil  left,  no  other 
sources  yet  ready  to  take  its  place  and  the 
foreign  owners  of  most  of  it  willing  to  send 
Western  industrial  society  down  the  tube  at 
$15  a  barrel. 

As  you  know.  Congress  is  presently  grap- 
pling with  this  problem.  Alternative  energy 
sources  are  being  developed.  But  the  answer 
win  not  be  found  just  In  laws  that  will  be 
written,  because  the  problem  is,  I  tbUik. 
fundamental  to  our  approach  to  life. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  crammed  un- 
limited  resources   and   energy    into  an   cc- 
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nomic  machine  and  delighted  at  the  end 
result — a  continually  enlarging  gross  iiatlonnl 
product. 

We  have  defined  the  "good  life"  In  terms 
<  r  greater  acquisition  of  energy  Intensive, 
resource-depleting,  short  lived  goods.  And  we 
nil  U  a  "standard  of  living". 

We  have  millions  of  cars — which  don't  last, 
are  repaired,  but  not  for  long,  and  in  the 
i;ie.-»iitlme  pollute. 

We  also  have  more  televisions,  more  radios, 
more  plastics,  more  throw  away  containers. 
Hicrf  aerosol  spray  cans,  more  electric  pencil 
.'harpeners  than  any  other  nation. 

Iii  oilier  words.  Is  more  always  gaod?  Is  this 
:o  );?  equated  vith  finnllty  of  life?  I  think 
not. 

I  h.ive  a  sense  that  the  thinking  of  the 
yoot.g  people  today  runs  contra  to  the  equat- 
ing of  materialism  with  quality.  In  the  not 
too  distant  future  I  think  we  will  see  begin- 
uing  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  our  life- 
style in  America  must  change  to  meet  the 
times — Just  as  our  lifestyle  has  changed  In 
the  past  to  meet  demands.  Your  leadership 
will  be  needed. 

I  have  touched  on  some  of  the  problems 
facing  us  today,  challenges  which  make  life 
exciting — complex  as  they  are.  Each  grad- 
upting  class,  each  new  generation,  has  faced 
problems  which  Indeed  seemed  more  difflcult, 
more  pressing  than  the  one  preceding  It. 

We  all  have  benefited  and,  I  am  sure,  take 
pride  in  the  past  accomplishments  of  our 
nation.  But  as  we  enter  the  third  100  years, 
we  and  particularly  you.  have  tasks  to  be 
tended  to  and  solutions  to  find. 

My  charge  to  you — is  a  (recognition  that 
oi;r  heritage  and  indeed  our  future  demands 
the  active  participation  of  all  of  us.  I  am 
conflJlent  of  your  abilities  and  therefpre 
contldent  in  the  future  of  this  nation— I 
know  you  are  equal  to  the  task. 


A  TRIBXJTE  TO  MR.  JXJLIUS  SUTTO 
OF  SAGINAW.  MICH. 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mt.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  devoted 
service  to  Government  is  an  admirable 
quality.  Saginaw  Coimty  in  Michigan 
has  been  privileged  for  the  last  27  years 
to  have  a  man  In  ofiBce  who  has  demon- 
strated such  devotion.  Mr.  Julius  Sutto 
has  served  Saginaw  Jounty  in  many  ways 
in  the  past  quarter  decade.  He  was  first 
elected  as  the  supervisor  of  Spauldlng 
Township  in  1948.  and  held  that  office 
until  July  1,  1964,  when  he  became  the 
first  county  controller.  He  will  be  retiring 
from  that  position  on  July  1,  1975. 

Julius  Sutto  has  held  several  positions 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  Prom  1959  until 
April  of  1964  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  coimty  commission's  finance  and  sal- 
aries committee.  In  April  of  1964  he 
became  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
he  held  this  position  until  he  became 
couiity  controller. 

Mr.  Sutto  has  demonstrated  his  abili- 
ties in  many  ways.  The  most  notable  is 
the  fact  that  imder  his  control,  the 
county  never  had  a  deficit  budget.  I  am 
certain  that  Mr.  Sutto  Is  one  of  the  most 
astute  financial  county  administrators.  I 
w  ish  the  Federal  Government  would  be  so 
lucky  as  to  have  a  man  of  his  caliber  at 
iLs  disposal. 

He  worked  on  many  projects  which 
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have  benefited  this  most 
of  the   State  of  Michigan 
Juliias  Sutto  provided  the 
ed  to  get  improvements  in 
ices  building.  He  worked  to  h 
facility  for  neglected  childi 
tained  juvenile  and  health 
arranged  to  purchase  land 
the  county  iiihrmary  and 
facility.  He  is  a  man  with  gi 
for  his  fellow  human  bein|s 
memorable  feat  was  Mr. 
in  the  building  of  the  new 
house.  Almost  single-hande<Jly 
worked  to  invest  for  the 
fwids    obtained   by    a    bond 
worked  to  help  move  everybojiy 
new  structure.  Officials  com' 
as   "dollar  conscious"  and 
responsible  for  the  complete  I 
than    anyone    else    involved 
project. 

His  accomplishments  Inclu 
community    services.    The 
department,  planning  depar: 
tal     health     services 
public    works    parks    and 
have  all  done  more  for  the 
the  watchful  eye  of  Julius 
airport  has  also  been 
proved,  providing  an  incenti^ 
nesses  to  locate  in  the  area 
the  quality  of  such  tr 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  my 
can  easily  see  why  my  per 
has  been  such  a  credit  to 
ty.  I  enjoy  working  with  such 
because  their  fiscal  talents 
tain   a   healthy   economy 
mental  efficiency.  I  seek  thes^ 
the  Federal  Government  just 
Mr.  Sutto  did  for  the 
ment. 

Mr.  Sutto  has  been  previou^y 
for  his  service  to  the 
1967  he  was  declared  an 
Civic  Leader  of  America" 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
named  a  lifetime  member  of 
gan  Township  Officers 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Sagin4w 
loses  Julius  Sutto  on  July  1 
because  of  his  retirement,  it 
ing  one  of  the  most  valuable 
tors  in  Its  history.  I  ask  you 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
Sutto  for  his  most  generous 
congratulate  him  on  being  a 
standing  individual. 
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WILLIAM    C.    WALS  H 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BTRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEltTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  IB't  5 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
western  Maryland  lost  one  ( f  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  with  t  le  passing 
of  Judge  William  C.  Walsh.  Ji  dge  Walsh 
was  known  not  only  throu  ?hout  the 
State  of  Maryland  but  in  the  wider  po- 
litical and  goverrmiental  coun  ;ils  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  close  assoc  ate  of  my 
late  father's,  and  I  considerec  it  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  count  1  im  among 
my  friends  and  my  advi.^ersl  I  extend 
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my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
his  many  friends. 

Judge   Walsh  attended   St 
School  in  Cumberland,  Md 
a  ted  from  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Emmitsburg.   He   then   receivejd 
degree   from   Catholic   University 
School.  Judge  Walsh  served  on 
can  border  in  1916  and  was 
AEF  in  France  during  Woi'ld  V^ar 
distinguished  service  in  the 
sion. 

He  later  served  as  cily  attdn 
Cumberland  and  was  appointed 
fourth  judicial  circuit  bench 
He   later  served  as  a   membe: 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  Ffom 
to  1953,  Judge  Walsh  was 
ance  commissioner,  and  in 
elected  State  attorney  general. 

Judge  Walsh  served  in  many 
tions  including  the  Allegany 
tion  and  a  stint  as  presiden 
Maryland    Bar    Association, 
era  tic  politics,  he  served  as 
national  conventions  in  1924, 
1940,  19/44,  and  1964.  He  was  a 
of   the   board   of   regents   of 
vev.sity  of  Maryland. 

Judge  Walsh  will  be  sorely 
his  family  and  friends.  His 
behalf  of  his  community  and 
of    excellence    in   all   his 
marked  his  entire  career.  His 
well  serve  as  an  example  to 
people  interested  in  the  future 
society. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  UNITED  ST/lTES  TO 
SPEAK  UP  FOR  SOVIET  J!  JWS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIK 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtIVEo 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi  e  of  the 
most  welcome  developments  of  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  lessenin  c  of  ten- 
sions between  our  country  md  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  if  detente  is  to  lave  any 
lasting  value,  it  must  involve  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  values  a:  well  as 
machinery  and  grain.  It  should  tring  out 
the  best  in  both  countries,  not  t^e  lowest 
common  denominator. 

For  example,  a  coimtry  with 
age  of  and  commitment  to 
rights   and   freedoms   has   an 
moral  responsibility  to  speak 
work  for  the  freer  emigration 
Jews.  The  number  of  Jews  the 
has  allowed  to  emigrate  has  fallen 
approximately  35,000  in  1973 
over  5,000  for  the  first  5  month^ 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
log  of  more  than  140,000 
who  have  indicated  a  desire 
grate — and  that  total  gi-ows 
an  additional  3,000  each  month. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  not  content  with  mere- 
ly discouraging  Jews  from  emigi  ating  by 
subjecting  them  to  unreasons  Me  and 
arbitrary  delays.  It  also  systei  latlcally 
harasses  and,  in  some  cases,  eve^ 
ons  Jews  seeking  exit  visas 
stituents  have  brought  two  rec^t 
to  my  attention. 

Gregori    Hess    and    his    fabilly    In 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Minsk— his  wife  Elena  and  daughters 
Galia  and  Margaret — applied  for  exit 
visas  to  Israel.  They  have  not  received 
them.  Recently  they  participated  In  a  3- 
day  hunger  strike  protesting  the  sen- 
tencing of  two  other  Soviet  Jews — Boris 
Tsitlionok  and  Mark  Nashpitz — to  five 
years  exile.  Tsitlionok  and  Nashpitz  re- 
ceived this  punishment  because  they 
were  peacefully  protesting  the  treatment 
of  other  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate. 

Vladimir  Lazaris  of  Moscow,  his  wife 
and  his  child,  applied  for  exit  visas.  The 
wife  and  child  were  granted  their  visas 
and  have  left  the  country.  Vladimir  was 
denied  his  visa.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  job  as  a  clerk  in 
the  patent  bureau.  Now  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  charged  with  treason  and  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda. 

These  cases,  unfortunately,  are  not 
isolated  instances.  The  same  theme  of 
harassment  is  repeated  thousands  of 
times  with  different  variations — a  7- 
year  wait  for  a  visa,  suspension  from  a 
school  while  awaiting  a  visa,  repeated 
threats,  and  so  on. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  dictate  the  in- 
ternal practices  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  neither  can  we  throw  up  our  hands 
'  and  turn  away  from  the  problems  of  the 
Soviet  Jews.  Martin  Neimoller,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  described  the  potential 
danger  of  such  indifference  when  he 
wrote  of  his  own  experience  some  four 
decades  ago : 

In  Germany,  the  Nazis  first  came  for  the 
Communists,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jews,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Trade  Unionists,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  be- 
cause I  was  not  a  Trade  Unionist.  Then 
they  came  for  the  Catholics,  and  I  was  a 
Protestant  so  I  did  not  speak  up.  Then  they 
came  for  me  ...  by  that  time  there  was  no 
one  to  sjjeak  up  for  anyone. 

Whatever  liberalization  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy we  have  seen  in  the  past  has  been  the 
result  of  world  opinion.  Only  by  speaking 
up  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  ptu*- 
suing  all  diplomatic  alternatives  can  we 
mobilize  world  opinion  and  make  the 
world  a  safer  place  for  the  Soviet  Jews 
and  for  all  people,  of  all  religions  and  all 
nations,  who  value  individual  rights  and 
freedoms. 


CITY  OF  SANTA  ANA  HONORED 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  today  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  an 
honor  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
city  of  Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  which  is  the 
largest  city  in  my  district. 

As  many  Members  may  already  be 
aware,  the  California  State  Veterans 
Employment  Committee  gives  a  certifi- 
cate of  commendation  to  employers  who 
make  a  special  effort  to  hire  veterans. 
Until  now  the  awards  have  only  gone  to 
private  sector  employers.  On  June  2  of 


this  year,  however,  the  committee 
awarded  the  certificate  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  Santa  Ana  City  Council  for 
achieving  a  veterans  hiring  rate  of  39 
percent.  I  sincerely  hope  that  other  cities 
will  follow  the  example  set  by  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  and  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  "Hire  a  Vet. " 


UTILITY  ADVERTISING  COSTS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  BORNE  BY  CON- 
SUMERS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtu- 
ally everyday,  the  average  consumer  can 
pick  up  his  or  her  paper  or  magazine  and 
be  greeted  by  full-page  ads  telling  them 
that  utility  rates  are  the  biggest  bargain 
on  record.  These  advertisements  are  paid 
for  and  signed  by  the  utilities  themselves. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  these  ads  are 
largely  untrue,  the  consumer,  in  most 
cases,  i.s  totally  unaware  that  he  or  she  is 
paying  for  the  costs  involved,  which  are 
usually  quite  high.  And,  the  private  utili- 
ties benefit  from  this  state  of  affairs  be- 
cause they  deduct  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses the  cost  of  advertising,  promo- 
tional, and  public  relation  campaigns. 

The  most  recent  figures  available  for 
advertising  and  promotion  costs  of  pri- 
vate elect!  ic  and  gas  utilities  are  the  1972 
figures  issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mis.sion.  They  indicate  that  in  1972,  over 
$222  million  was  spent  on  only  two  re- 
portable categories  in  the  FPC  accoimt- 
ing  system.  However,  there  are  a  number 
of  otlier  expenditures  for  advertising  and 
promotion  that  cannot  be  isolated  in  dol- 
lar figures.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  every 
dollar  reported,  another  dollar  is  spent. 
And,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  project 
that  the  private  utilities  are  spending  ap- 
proximately one-half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually to  promote  themselves  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  deducting  every  penny.  Pm'ther, 
these  expenditures  have  been  growing  by 
quantum  jumps  each  year. 

Certainly,  it  is  totally  inconsistent  to 
provide  a  tax  deduction  for  advertising 
or  promoting  energj'  consumption  at  a 
time  when  energy  costs  are  skyrocketing. 
Certainly,  it  is  ridiculous  for  companies 
to  promote  energy  consumption  when  we 
are  faced  with  energy  shortages.  And,  it 
is  a  travesty  to  allow  those  companies  to 
deduct  expenses  for  such  advertising  at 
the  expense  of  the  energy  consimiing 
public,  for  every  cent  of  the  vast  promo- 
tion costs  eventually  ends  up  on  the  bills 
of  consumers. 

Only  a  few  States  i-equire  that  adver- 
tising and  promotional  expenses  be 
treated  as  nonoperating  costs,  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  being  used  in  comput- 
ing the  rate  base  that  will  determine  con- 
sumer charges.  Nonoperating  expenses 
must,  instead,  be  borne  by  utility  share- 
holders. By  forcing  the  utility  to  pay  its 
own  advertising  and  promotional  costs 
through  their  shareholders,  we  could 
guarantee  declines  in  the  level  of  overall 
costs.  Therefore,  I  have  joined  in  the 


cosponsorship  of  H.R.  6926,  which  would 
require  just  this;  it  would  require  elec- 
tric and  gas  utility  companies  to  pay 
their  advertising  bills  out  of  profits  in- 
stead of  tax  deductions  or  utility  bills. 
It  would  prohibit  them  from  passing  the 
burden  of  costs  to  the  customer. 

Reduced  utility  company  advertising 
is  a  growing  national  trend.  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Oidahoma  have  al- 
ready adopted  general  laws  restrictiivg 
utility  ads.  Eight  more  are  probing  the 
subject.  Nineteen  States  have  declared 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  advertising  ex- 
penses are  forbidden.  Since,  in  a  numtier 
of  jurisdictions  there  has  been  voluntary 
compliance  with  public  utility  commis- 
sion orders,  this  illustrates  that  Govern- 
ment initiative  can  be  a  major  force  in 
curtailing  the  abuses  and  benefits  now 
enjoyed  by  public  utilities  in  general. 

The  current  advertising  campaigns  of 
utility  companies  represents  a  state  of 
mind  that  in  no  way  recognizes  our  pres- 
ent energy  realities.  The  utilities  obvi- 
ously do  not,  or  fail  to  understand  that 
as  they  come  forward  consistently  asking 
for  increased  rates,  they  are  being  out- 
rageous and  unreasonable.  However,  as 
long  as  our  Government  allows  them  to 
pass  along  expenses  to  the  public,  it  will 
surely  continue.  As  long  as  utilities  are 
allowed  to  advertise  at  no  expense  to 
their  shareliolders,  they  have  no  incen- 
tive to  do  otherwise. 

Advertising  is  usually  used  as  a  com- 
r.etitive  tool.  Yet.  utilities  are  monopolies 
with  no  competitors.  They  are  guaranteed 
a  reasonable  profit  by  law.  Therefore, 
there  should  be  no  reason  for  these  com- 
panies to  advertise  at  all.  The  public 
needs  their  product  and  has  no  choice 
but  pui-chase  from  them. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Nation's  gas  and 
electric  consumers  have  been  hit  by 
imparalled  rate  increases.  Some  cities 
have  seen  rates  doubled.  Although  H  R. 
6926  would  not  guarantee  a  sharp  al- 
teration of  consumer  bills,  it  would  end 
the  passthrough  of  costs  to  consumers 
and  be  a  major  step  toward  alleviating 
the  growing  number  of  complaints  of  the 
pubUc.  The  bill,  in  addition,  will  not 
prevent  advertising  by  utility  companies. 
But  it  would  require  their  shareholders 
to  shoulder  advertising  costs. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  H.R.  6926  is  a 
commonsense  protection  measure.  And,  it 
is  long  overdue.  We  must  understand 
tliat  the  average  utility  bill  payer  in  this 
country  has  been  confronted  with  an 
unreasonable  and  merciless  dram  on  his 
or  her  income  by  the  exhorbitant  utihty 
bills.  The  least  Congress  can  do  is  to  aid 
the  consumer  by  ending  this  senseless 
promotional  game  playing  on  the  part  of 
our  public  utihties. 


THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  C.  OSHLO 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  C. 
Osho,  a  man  who  made  many  important 
contributions  to  his  local  community  of 
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Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  to  hia  Nation 
died  May  30  at  tiie  age  of  54,  and  I 

would  like  to  take  this  oppoi-tunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  him. 

A  resident  of  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Oshlo 
sen'ed  as  mayor  and  city  councilman 
f  i-om  that  community.  During  World  War 
II.  he  compiled  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
service  records  of  an}-  American  soldier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  summarizing 
Mr.  Oshlo's  achievements  appeared  on 
May  30  in  Council  Bluffs'  daily  news- 
paper,  the  Nonpareil.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr,  Oshlo,  through  his  civic  and 
military  service,  left  us  an  important 
legacy,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  this  article  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

Canceb  Claims  Lite  or  Richaro  Oshlo 

Army  Rcserre  Col.  Rlcbard  C.  Oshlo,  54, 
former  Council  BluSs  mayor,  councilman 
and  building  contractor,  is  dead. 

Oshlo  of  2228  Avenue  B  died  Friday  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Omaha  of  cancer.  He 
had  been  ill  two  years. 

He  served  u  mayor  in  1964. 

He  was  the  1X.8.  Army's  youngest  lieuten- 
ant colonel  In  World  War  II,  and  at  23  com- 
manded an  Infantry  battalion  during  the 
Italian  campaign.  H«  served  as  battalion 
commander  in  the  Iowa  National  Guard 
before  Joining  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  School 
in  1969. 

In  July  1974  he  received  a  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  for  four  years  outstanding 
service  as  commandant  of  the  5049th  U.S. 
Army  Resenre  School  in  Omaha. 

CI.  Oshlo's  military  decorations  include  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  oak 
leaf  cluster  and  "V"  device.  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  the 
Military  Cross  of  Valor,  presented  by  the  Ital- 
ian government. 

Oshlo  was  president  and  owner  of  the  Osh- 
lo Construction  Company  since  1948.  He  was 
a  director  for  Western  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  .Association,  served  as  secretary  and 
currently  president  of  the  361st  Infantry  As- 
sociation of  World  War  II.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Doris;  two 
sons,  Richard  Jr.  of  Washington.  D.C..  and 
Douglas,  at  home;  daughter.  Deborah,  at 
home  and  a  brother,  Robert  of  Grand  Island, 
Nebr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE|VIARKS 

The  real  tragedy  of  thi^  abhorrent 
whsdlng  is  its  needlessness.  All  of  the 
products  produced  from  w  lales — pet- 
food, fertilizer,  lipstick,  shoe  polish,  lub- 
ricants, and  soap — can  be  pr  tduced  eco- 
nomically from  other  sour  ;es 

The  United  States  outlavied  whaling 
by  Americans  and  placed  an  embargo  on 
all  whaling  products  in  1971  Mr.  Bei.t.'.s 
resolution  calls  for  an  embirgo  on  all 
goods  produced  in  part  or  i  i  whole,  or 
distributed  by  foreign  entei  prises  that 
engage  in  commercial  whalin  j 

The  largest  animal  in  th<  world  will 
soon  become  a  museum  fos  ill  like  the 
passenger  pigeon  unless  we  si  op  its  geno- 
cide. It  is  particularly  api  ropriate  to 
recall  the  poetry  of  Cecil  Francis  Alex- 
ander who  wrote  in  1848 : 


ALL  CREATURES  GREAT  AND  SMALL 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cospon- 
soring  House  Joint  Resolution  448  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bell  to  save  the  whale. 

The  needless  and  senseless  slaughter- 
ing of  whales  by  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  stopped.  We  shoiild  cease 
buying  Japanese  and  Russian  goods  in 
order  to  make  these  cotintries  realize  the 
seriousness  of  their  actions,  and  the  boy- 
cott should  continue  until  this  deplorable 
practice  ends.  Otherwise,  the  very  seri- 
ous possibility  of  extinction  will  become 
a  sad  fact  if  the  rapacious  harvesting 
of  whales  by  these  two  countries  is  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union  hare  openly  ignored  international 
conventioiDs  calling  for  a  moratorium  on 
whaling. 


All  things  bright  and  bei  ullful. 
All  creatures  great  and    .mall. 
All  things  wise  and  woi  lerful, 
The  Lord  God  made  thefn  aU. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  OUT 
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or    NEW   YORK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl  NTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1  175 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
official  end  of  our 
nam,  many  of  us  have  not 
fact  that  we  still  have  not 
the  Government  of  North 
factory  information 
listing  as  missing  in  actio;  i 
tiiere  are  still  thousands 
who  have  had  no  word  of 
their  friends  and  loved 
among  the  1,300  MIA's. 

On  May  12,  East  Rockaw 
No.  958  of  the  American 
a  resolution  urging  that  our 
be  flown  at  half-mast  on 
each  month  in  honor  of  oui 
we  have  received  definite 
status. 

To  express  my  w 
ment  of  this  resolution,  I 
troducing   a   resolution 
sense  of  the  House  of 
that  the  flags  on  all  Federa 
flown  at  half-staff  on  the 
each  month  in  honor  of  ou 

At  this  point,  I  insert 
adopted  by  post  No.  958: 
Resolution 


l)r 


Whereas,  there  are  1,300  mei 
missing  in  action  in  Southeaa  ; 

Whereas,  the  Paris  Agreeme 
ary  27,  1973  in  Articles  8a  and 
Agreement  on  the  Laotian 
the  provisions  in  accounting 
in  action  and 

Whereas,  the  demands  of  *orth  Vietnam 
relative  to  the  Saigon  governi|>ent  have  now 
been  complied  with  and 

Whereas,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  come 
to  an  end  and  President  Q*  raid  Ford  has 
stated  that  our  military  infolvement  has 
ceased  and 

Whereas,  the  search  teaAs  and  other 
means  of  locating  our  capturi  d  and  missing 
In  action  are  no  longer  in  exi  itence  and 

Whereas,  the  families  of  ou    captured  and 
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missing  men  are  still  suffering 
of  their  loss  and  uncertainty  and 

Whereas,  proper  and  fitting 
be  paid  to  these  valiant  men; 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  Post  No.  958,  The 
Legion,  Department  of  New  York, 
lar   meeting    assembled   in   East 
Post  958  on  May  12,  1975,  that 
flag  be  flown  at  half-mast  on  the 
each  month,  until  the  captured 
in  action  are  properly  accounted 

Further  resolved.  That  this 
adopted  by  the  Nassau  County 
the  American  Legion  and  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  a  copy  o: 
lutlon  be  forwarded  to  Departme:  it 
National  Organizations  for  adoptl<  n 
bodies  and  if  adopted,  that  the 
trict.   Department    and   National 
tions  publicize  this  resolution  to 
and  the  Legion  membership. 

Attested  to  on  this  twelfth 
1975. 

Robert  F.  Key 
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RESOLUTION  TO  REDUClJ 
FROM  10  TO  4  DAYS 


CONC  URRENT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J. 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 


Friday,  June  20.  197  > 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
noon   I   am   introducing   a 
resolution  to  reduce  the 
4  recess  from  10  days  to 
or  from  the  end  of  business 
noon  on  July  8. 

I  do  this  on  behalf  of  mysel 
my  colleagues  who  think  it  k 
portant  that  the  House  of 
tives  meet  to  deal  with  our 
ergy    and    economic    pr 
than  go  on  recess  as 
26  to  July  8. 

Like  every  other  Member  o 
I  appreciate  having  the 
return  to  my  district  during 

In  normal  times,  such 
reality  working  days  when 
take  the  time  to  meet  with 
and  discuss  their  opinions  or 
matters  pending  before 

However,  these  are  not 
and  our  Nation  is  still  beset 
economic  and  energy  problejns 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  w 
returned  from  the  Memorial 
and  can  look  forward  to  the 
month-long  August  recess,  I 
of  no  reason  to  justify  taking 
4  vacation.  We  should  remali  i 
ington  to  work  on  our  energy 
nomic  problems. 

The  Congress  must  face 
sponsibilities  to  the  people  of 
ti-y  who  elected  it  to  serve 

There  are  too  many  pressii^ 
before  us  which  cannot  wait, 
a  lengthy  recess  in  view  of 
be  impardonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  m^h 
this  country  that  Congress  is 
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and  can  do  nothing  to  begin  solving  our 
current  dilemma. 

We  can  only  restore  the  pe<^le's  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  abilities  to  deal 

with  the  Nation's  problems  by  shortening 
The  upcoming  recess. 


OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  12, 1975, 1  initiated  publication 
of  a  series  of  smnmaries  of  oversight 
activities  scheduled  for  the  94th  Con- 
gress, outlining  the  plan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  for  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities  imder  the 
provisions  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  the  seventh,  and  last,  in  the 
series  on  this  subject  and  involves 
planned  activities  in  the  area  of  domestic 
and  international  scientific  planning  and 
analysis.  In  general  terms,  activities  in- 
cluded imder  this  category  Involve  legis- 
lation and  other  matters  relating  to: 
survey,  inquiries  and  special  oversight 
into  all  nonmllitary  research  and  devel- 
opment— excludes  DOD  and  that  falling 
under  other  subcommittees — analysis 
and  advanced  planning  studies  in  aU 
nonmllitary  research  and  development; 
international  technology  transfer — ^In- 
cludes economic  effects— international 
cooperation  In  science  and  technology; 
special  Federal-regional-state-local  re- 
lations in  science  and  technology— In- 
cludes oversight  of  Federal-State  re- 
search and  development  programs  other 
than  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  other  subcommittees. 

A  summary  of  scheduled  oversight 
activities  in  this  area  follows: 

Domestic     am»     Intisnationai.     Scsntific 
Planning  and  Analysis 

OVEXSIGRT   PLAN   SUMlfART 

Legislation  binder  consideration 
None. 

Oversight 
1.  Surveys,   Inquiries,   and   Special   Over- 
sight Into  All  NonmUltary  R&D: 

a.  Scope  of  Special  Oversight.  The  Subcom- 
mittee feels  that  it  should  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  Just  what  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  new  "Special  Oversight"  amoimts 
to.  We  wUl  review  the  leglflUtlva  hlatory  of 
the  "Special  Orersight"  function  tbitni^  a 
staff  study  of  the  hearings,  mark-up  records, 
and  repwts  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com-^ 
mittees,  and  through  briefings  by  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Select  Committee,  In- 
cluding its  Chairman,  Mr.  Rlchartl  Boiling 
(cmnpleted).  In  ordw  to  benefit  from  the 
e^>efience  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Rasearch  (19M-S.  Earl  EiUott  of 
Alabama,  Chairman),  the  Subcommittee  wUl 
review  th«  hearings  (3  vote.)  and  tha  lo  re- 
ports of  the  ElUott  Committee. 

b.  Survey  of  Laws  on  Tfonmilitary  BJkD. 
The  rules  of  the  House  state  that  the  special 
oversight  function  includes  "review  and 
study  of  aU  Uwa  involving  nonmUitary  R&D." 

CXKl 1270— Part  18 
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The  Subcommittee  will  make  a  compilation 
of  these  laws. 

c.  Federal  NonmUitary  RAD.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  good  overview  of  those  Fed- 
eral R&D  activities  for  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  special  oversight  reqwnslblllty, 
we  will  conduct  a  series  of  brleflnga  and 
hearings  on  the  total  Federal  R&D  program 
(Phase  I  completed).  Witneeses  wfU  Include 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
Science  and  Technology,  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Council,  and  the  R&D 
officials  of  the  major  agencies  engaged  In  the 
funding  of  research  and  development. 

d.  Agriculture  RAD.  As  one  of  the  specific, 
in-depth  special  oversight  reviews,  the  Sub- 
committee proposes  to  conduct  hearings  on 
Agricultural  R&D.  The  hearings  wUl  focUs  on 
the  contribution  American  agricultural  R&D 
Is  making  to  solving  the  world-wide  food 
shortage  and  the  long-range  potential  for  In- 
creasing the  resources  of  food  and  fiber.  This 
hearing  will  be  conducted  jointly  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Technology. 

2.  Special-Federal -Reglonal-State-Local 
Relations  in  Science  and  Technoiogj' : 

a.  Criminal  Justice  R&D.  The  Subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  R&D  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice.  A  number  of  federal  agen- 
cies have  supported  R&D  In  this  field,  and 
the  Subcommittee  would  expect  to  focus 
further  attention  on  this  promising  area  of 
R&D. 

b.  Information  Exchange  in  Intergovern- 
mental Science.  The  massive  R&D  effort  by 
the  Federal  Government  produces  a  large 
numl>er  of  reports  and  other  results  which 
may  well  be  appUcable  to  the  solution  of 
problems  at  the  state  and  local  level.  The 
Subcommittee  proposes  to  undertake  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  to  determine  whether 
information  in  this  field  Is  adequate. 

3.  Analysis  and  Advanced  Planning  Studies 
in  All  NonmUitary  R&D: 

a.  Institutional  Structure  for  RAD  in 
Other  Countries.  Useful  lessons  for  tlie  over- 
all Government  organizations  for  B&D  may 
be  learned  from  the  way  other  oountrtea  bava 
organized  their  R&D  activities.  The  Suboom- 
mlttee  proposes  to  perform,  with  tha  aastot- 
ance  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  study  of 
this  subject  for  later  review. 

b.  Interdisciplinary  and  Inter-Agency  Sci- 
ence Planning.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication 
and  insure  the  best  use  of  the  avallabla  re- 
sources, a  certain  amount  of  planning  for 
Government-wide  R&D  should  be  done.  Tbe 
Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  such  planning  takes 
place  and  whether  statutory  strengthmlng 
In  this  area  is  called  for. 

c.  Impact  of  Science  on  Societal  Goal*.  An 
inquiry  into  the  impact  of  sdenoe  on  the 
quaUty  of  Ufe  wiU  be  carried  out.  Ilie  focus 
of  this  inquiry  wlU  be  the  Importanoa  tft  con- 
tinued rapid  advances  In  science  ^"4  ta&i- 
nology  in  maintaining  and  advancing  socie- 
tal goals. 

4.  International  Technology  Transfer: 

a.  Technology  Transfer  and  IrUemmtionol 
Trade.  The  Subcommittee  wUl  Initiate, 
tlirough  hearings,  an  overview  of  the  btoad 
trends  in  the  transfer  of  advanced  tachncflogy 
to  foreign  countries.  Particular  attention  wUl 
be  placed  on  the  long  term  Impact  of  such 
technology  transfer  on  American  science  and 
technology. 

5.  International  Cooperation  In  Science  and 
Technology: 

a.  Soviet-American  Science  Cooperation. 
Since  the  former  International  Co<^)eiatlon 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this  subject, 
a  large  number  of  new  Soviet-American  Co- 
operation agreements  have  been  signed  In 
such  fields  as  cancer  research,  forestry  re- 
search, etc.  The  staff  will  conduct  a  survey 
of  these  agreements  and  tlie  activities  being 
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conducted  under  them  for  subsequent  review 
by  the  Subcommittee. 

b.  Sdenee  In  China.  A  review  wiU  be  Ini- 
tiated of  the  status  of  science  in  China,  tha 
ezten*  of  Utformal  scientific  exchanges  that 
are  now  taking  place,  and  the  future  ex- 
pected potential  of  Chinese  Science  and  Its 
Influence  on  ecience  in  the  United  States. 


FREEDOM  FOR  SYRIAN  JEWRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  53 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  today  joined  Cimgressmaa 
SoLAKz  and  me  in  sending  a  telegram  to 
President  Ford  callhig  on  him  to  speak 
out  in  behalf  of  Syiian  Jewry  dvning  his 
meeting  here  today  with  that  country's 
foreign  minister,  Abdul  WnUm  TChAiiiinm 
We  also  sent  a  telegram  to  Foreign 
Minister  Khaddam  pointing  out  that  the 
easing  of  emigration  restrictions  by  his 
coimtry  woidd  be  recognized  as  a  posi- 
tive move  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  encourage  better,  mor«  re- 
sponsive United  States-Sjrrian  relations. 
Our  telegram  to  the  President  urged 
him  to  convey  "the  deep  concern  and  In- 
terest of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  over  the  plU^t  of  Syrian  Jewry 
and  our  desire  that  Syrian  authorities 
allow  those  Individuals  i^o  wish  to  emi- 
grate from  Syria  to  have  the  right  to  do 
so  fredy." 

Foreign  Minister  Khaddam's  visit  fol- 
lows the  adminlstratl(ai's  decision  to 
grant  Syria  a  long-term  loan  of  $58  mil- 
lion to  modernize  and  enlarge  the  Da- 
mascus water  supply  and  for  agricultural 
production. 

In  my  view,  this  loan  should  be  dis- 
allowed because  it  is  both  lnc(»isistent 
with  the  United  States  basic  traditions 
and  beliefs,  and  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  requiring  that  no  ajud^taTMi^f  be 
furnished  to  any  nation  viiiich  denies  Its 
citizens  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
emigration. 

For  the  past  several  years,  4,500  Jews 
living  in  Syria  have  been  the  victims  of 
numnous  f  onus  of  discrimination,  le- 
strictloos,  arbitrary  arrests,  torture  and 
general  harassment.  Forbtddoi  to  leave 
their  country,  Syrian  Jews  live  as  virtual 
hostages  in  theh*  own  land.  In  constant 
fear  of  the  oppressive  and  suppressive 
policies  of  the  Syrian  Government. 
Moreover,  in  recent  months  the  Syrian 
Jews'  plight  has  c<uisida^ly  woraened. 
Indeed,  as  one  observer  noted,  "a  variety 
of  harsh  discriminatory  measures  eon- 
tinoe  to  restrict  the  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  of  Che  4,500  Jews  in  Syria, 
subjecting  them  to  constant  secret  ixdlce 
surveillance  and  harassment,  densdng 
them  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities, and  limiting  their  freedom  of 
movemmt  even  within  tha  country." 

Tet,  deesAte  these  repreBtve  and  tap- 
idly  deteriorating  conditions,  the  Ftatl 
administration  has  callously  chosen  to 
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provide  U.S.  tax  dollars  to  assist  this  re- 
pressive dictatorship. 

Hie  argument  that  U^.  aid  to  Syria 
advances  the  peacemaking  process  in 
the  Middle  East  is  totally  without  foun- 
dation. 

In  a  region  as  fluid  and  unstable  as  the 
Middle  East,  a  U.S.  policy  of  aid  to  Syria 
at  this  time  is  tantamount  to  licensing 
further  conflict.  A  U.S.  capital  expendi- 
ture for  Syrian  development  frees  Syria 
to  invest  still  more  of  its  own  capital  in 
war-makiag  machinery. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
light  of  the  recent  breakdown  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  negotiations  and  a 
Syrlan-Jord&nian  decision  to  establish  a 
Joint  military  command  against  Israel. 

Similarly,  implicit  in  the  President's 
decision  is  an  acceptance  of  the  Syrian 
regime's  domestic  policies.  This  does  little 
to  resolve  the  emotional  and  psychologi- 
cal underpinnings  of  this  long  and  bitter 
conflict. 

Consequently,  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress,  exercising  its  authority  and  the 
responsibility  vested  in  it  by  part  VI  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  take 
pirompt  and  decisive  action  disapproving 
the  obligations  and  expenditure  of  funds 
for  Syria  at  this  thne. 

I  have,  therefore,  joined  with  Repre- 
sentative SoiURz  and  Bincham  In  spon- 
soring House  Concurrent  Resolution  312, 
a  resolution  to  disapprove  the  obligation 
of  $58  million  from  the  Middle  East  spe- 
cial requirements  fund  for  certain  proj- 
ects in  Syria  as  reported  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  under  section  903(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Eye  witnesses  and  other  reliable 
sources  have  reported  numerous  discrim- 
inatory restrictions  to  which  Syrian  Jews 
are  currently  being  subjected.  The  foUow- 
Ing  Is  an  updated  listing  of  these  restric- 
tions compiled  by  the  American  Jewish 
Committee's  Institute  of  Hmnan  Rela- 
tions: 

Jews  are  rorbidden  to  leave  the  country. 
They  are  not  even  permitted  to  Join  relatives 
In  the  United  States.  Canada  or  other  coun- 
trlee  far  tnm  the  Mkldle  Bast. 

Jtmm  stm  raqulrs  special  pennlsslon  from 
ttm  aeeret  police  to  travel  more  than  three 
mllea  from  their  homes. 

A  nlghUy  cxirfew  Is  stUl  Impoeed  on  the 
Jews  and  they  are  subject  to  periodic  roll 
caUs. 

Jews  must  carry  special  identity  cards  on 
which  the  word  "musawl"  (Azsblc  for  Jew- 
ish) to  written  In  large  red  totters  acraaa  both 
■Me*  of  the  card.  Jewish  bank  accounte  are 
simuarly  marked  In  red.  as  are  Jewish  homes 
In  the  town  of  ^mlnhll 

Jews  are  barred  from  en^tloyment  In  gov- 
ernment ollloes,  pubUc  bodies  or  banks.  Ttey 
have  been  arbitrarily  dismissed  from  Jdbs 
without  compensation  and  their  Ucense  to 
oonduot  foreign  trade  levoked. 

Jew*  era  no  longer  able  to  obtain  drivers 
Uoenaes  or  to  have  telephones  In  their  homes. 
(Hw  only  exceptions  are  doctora  and  a  hand- 
ful of  merchants  given  preferential  treat- 
ment.) 

In  the  past  few  years  only  a  handful  of  the 
many  qualified  Jewish  students  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  Syrian  universities.  As  a  result 
many  young  Jews  are  unemployed  or  eke  out 
a  Uvlng  aa  peddleis. 

Jews  an  foiMdden  to  seU  their  homes  or 
otbw  nal  aetata.  The  government  takes  over 
tttto  to  pioperty  of  Jews  who  die  If  any  heirs 
aia  BO  kmfer  living  in  Syria.  (In  the  case  of 
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nutny  Jewish  families  are  reduce  1 

The  Jewish  schools  have  Mo 
meut-appolnted  principals  and 
glous  Instruction  is  limited  to 
week. 

Military  Intelligence  and  secre 
resentatives  frequently  search  J 
Jews  are  held  for  Interrogations 
at  the  whim  of  the  p)ollce. 

The  texts  of  the  telegrams 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  White  House: 

We  urge  you  to  convey  to 

Khaddam  of  Sjrria,  In  your  disc 
him  today,  the  deep  concern  an, 
the  American  people  and  the  C 
the  plight  of  Syrian  Jewry  and  o 
Syrian   authorities   allow    these 
who  wish  to  emigrate  from  Syria 
rl(?ht  to  do  so   freely  and   to 
dealre  to  do  so  without  fear 
and  property. 

This  request  is  particularly  ti.. 
of  the  Administration's  current 
grant  Syria  a  long-term  loan  of 
As  you  know.  Section  VI  of  the 
Bistance  Act  of  1974  expresses 
Congress  that  such  expenditure 
denied  any  nation  refusing  its 
right  or  opportunity  to  emigrati 
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His  Excellency  Abdul  Halim  .. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic: 

We  want  you  to  know  of  the 
and  interest  of  the  American  ^. 
Congress  over  the  plight  of  the 
Ish   community  and  our  desire 
fulfill  the  obligation  it  assumed 
the  Umted  Nations  Declaration 
Rights.  It  Is  our  hope  that  your 
will   allow   those    individuals   w 
emigrate  from  Syria  the  right  to 
and  to  express  their  desire  to  do 
fear  for  their  lives  and  property 

Such  a  step  would  be  recogniz*  1 
tlve  move  toward  peace  in  the 
and  encourage  better,  more 
Syrian  relations. 

The  following  Members  of 
the  telegrams: 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y 

Stephen  J.  Solans  (D-N.Y.) . 

Bella  8.  Abzug  (D-N.Y.) . 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (D-N.Y.) . 

AlpbonzoBell  (R-Callf.). 

Uarlo  Blaggi  (D-N.Y. ) . 

Jonathan  Bingham  (D-N.Y.) . 

Edward  P.  Boland  (D-Mass.) . 

Don  Bonker  (D-Wash. ) . 

JOhn  Brademas  (D-Ind.) . 

Ocorge  E.  Brown  Jr.  (D-Calif .) . 

jOhn  L.  Bturton  (D-Calif.). 

Phillip  Burton  (D-Callf.). 

James  C.  Corman  (D-Callf.). 

PbUlp  M.  Crane  (R-IU.) . 

Thomas  J.  Downey  (D-N.Y.) . 

DonXdwards  (D-Callf.). 

Joatiua  Eilberg  (D-Pa.) . 

Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-Fla.) . 

HamUtouFlsh  (R-N.Y.). 

Donald  M.  Fraser  (D-Minn.) . 

OUbert  Oude  (R-Md.) . 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D-N.Y.) . 

Sdward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.) . 

William  Lehman  (D-Fla.) . 

Elliott  H.  Levitas  (D-Oa.) . 

Clarence  D.  Long  (D-Md.) . 

Larry  McDonald  (D-Oa.). 

Matthew  F.  McHugh  (D-N.Y.) . 

Andrew  Maguire  (D-N.J.). 

Edward  Mezvinsky  (D-Iowa) . 

Abner  J.  Mikva  (D-ni.) . 

George  Miller  (D-Callf.). 
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Norman  Y.  Mlueta  (D-CaHf.). 
Joe  Moakley  (D-Mass.) . 
John  M.  Murphy  (D-N.Y.) . 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D-N.Y.). 
Claude  Pepper  (D-Pla.) . 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Callf.) . 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  (D-N.Y.) 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (D-N.J.). 
John  H.  Rousselot  (R-Callf.) . 
JlmSantini  (D-Nev.).        ' 
Ronald  A.  Sarasln  ( D-Nev.) . 
James H.  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.). 
Richard  T.  Schulze  (R-Pa.) . 
Paul  Simon  (D-IU.). 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman  (D-Md.) . 
Steven  D.  Symms  (R-Idaho). 
Paul  E.  Tsongaa  (D-Mass.) . 
Morris  K.  Udall  ( D-Arlz.) . 
Charles  A.  Vanik  (O-Ohio). 
Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Callf.) . 
Lester  L.  Wolff  (D-N.Y.) . 
John  W.  Wydler  (R-N.Y.). 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (D-lll.). 
Leo  C.  Zeferetti  (D-N.Y.). 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRAiSLEY 


OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
16,  I  had  the  privilege  of  witni  ssing  an 
interesting  and  informative  c  Iscussion 
before  this  distinguished  Chaml  er,  a  dis- 
cussion which  should  have  mei  ning  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America. 
Several  of  my  colleagues,  in  re  ponse  to 
a  special  order  sponsored  by  Mr  Mosher 
and  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  offered  tl  eir  views 
on  Federal  Government  survei  lance  of 
American  citizens  and,  rightful  y,  spoke 
out  against  the  continuation  of  this  sur- 
veillance. The  right  of  all  Ame  ricans  to 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  th-  tught,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitutio  i,  is  too 
precious  to  sacrifice  to  the  whim  of  either 
over-zealous  or  ill-intentioned  Govern- 
ment leaders,  agencies,  or  empk  yees. 

Unfortunately,  however,  ther  s  was  no 
mention  in  that  discussion  of  the  con- 
tributicu  of  ever-growing  Fecsral  bu- 
reaucracies to  the  diminlshmei  t  of  the 
right  to  privacy  which  is,  of  co  irse,  the 
adjimct  of  the  freedoms  of  tho  ight  and 
speech.  To  Mr.  Mikva,  Ms.  Ai  bug,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Koch,  and  ot  ler  col- 
leagues on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle 
who  participated  in  the  discussi  >n,  I  feel 
compeUed  to  point  out  that  e  ,ch  time 
you  vote  to  expand  the  responsil  illties  of 
our  Government,  and  thereby  t  le  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies  and  bi:  reaucra- 
cies,  so  you  chip  away  at  the  pri  racy  and 
the  freedom  of  all  Amercians. 

As  the  Goveriunent  grows-  -it  now 
spends  each  year  an  amount  tha  ;  is  equal 
to  roughly  one-third  of  the  3NP— so 
does  its  intrusion  into  the  live£  of  each 
and  every  citizoi.  Naturally,  ixpendi- 
tures  by  private  citizens  on  taxi  a  go  up, 
but  so  also  does  compliance  w  th  Fed- 
eral rules  and  regulations.  Suet  compli- 
ance may  take  place  both  in  t  le  home 
and  at  an  individual's  place  of  work.  A 
recent  example  of  how  agency  e  [pansion 
can  lead  to  unwarranted  Intru  Ion  Into 
the  private  realm  is  a  case  in  n  lich  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  its 
zeal  to  enforce  Federal  pesticide  laws, 
instituted  a  telephone  "hotline"  system. 
Via  this  phone  system,  an  individual  who 
suspects  that  another  is  misusing  pesti- 
cides may  call  a  toll-free  number  and  re- 
port his  suspicions.  Then,  the  EPA  will 
investigate.  This  kind  of  system  is  in- 
tolerable. But  is  there  any  reason  why 
other  Federal  agencies  may  not  some- 
time in  the  future  follow  the  EPA's  lead? 

Of  course,  in  order  to  secuie  compli- 
ance with  its  rules  and  regulations,  the 
Government  must  keep  detailed  records 
and  spend  massive  amounts  on  the  col- 
lection of  information.  This  record  col- 
lection, in  itself,  can  give  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  problems.  First,  seemingly  innocu- 
ous data  on  an  individual  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  someone  who  might  have 
reason  to  suppress  the  rights  of  that  In- 
dividual. Second,  agencies  or  bureaus 
whose  function  it  Is  to  secure  informa- 
tion on  certain  individuals  will  naturally, 
as  do  all  bureaucracies,  seek  to  expand 
their  authority  and  responsibility. 

The  lUtimate  result  in  this  case  could 
be  the  creation  of  false  charges  against 
a  person  or  persons,  or  the  "blowing-up" 
of  a  fairly  unimportant  issue,  in  order  to 
justify  the  agency's  own  existence,  or  its 
request  for  additional  funds  at  appro- 
priations hearings.  Finally,  the  cost  of 
assembling  computer  systems  in  which 
to  store  information  on  individuals 
could  necessitate  or,  at  least,  lead  to  any 
agency's  increasing  the  scope  of  its  data- 
collection  system,  in  order  to  justify  the 
cost  of  computerized  equipment.  This  ex- 
pansion in  scope  may  not,  in  itself,  be  a 
bad  thing;  but  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion on  a  large  scale  coiUd  give  an  tm- 
scrupulous  person  or  a  Government  try- 
ing to  protect  itself  a  firm  grasp  over  the 
life  of  the  citizen.  This  problem  is  exac- 
erbated by  the  fact  that  the  computer- 
ization of  personal  data  by  one  agency 
facilitates  access  to  such  data  by  an- 
other. In  Records,  Computers,  and  The 
Rights  of  Citizens,  a  book  published  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1973,  it  is  noted: 

Quick,  cheap  access  to  the  contents  of  a 
very  large  automated  file  often  prompts  an 
organization  or  group  of  organizations  to  in- 
dulge in  what  might  be  called  "dragnet"  be- 
havior (p. 15) . 

"Dragnet  behavior"  is  defined,  more  or 
less,  as  behavior  whereby  one  agency 
uses  the  resources  of  computers  in  other 
agencies  to  gain  information  regarding 
a  citizen's  past  actions,  rather  than  tak- 
ing accoimt  of  Information  submitted  by 
the  individual  himself.  In  such  cases,  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  is  compromised, 
because  the  Government  has  created  a 
"public,"  though  not  necessarily  accu- 
rate account  of  his  life,  and  because  sur- 
veillance via  a  review  of  computerized 
information  is  made  much  simpler. 

While  most  of  the  data-gathering  ac- 
tivities by  the  Government  may  be  In- 
tended to  serve  the  "public  Interest,"  we 
in  Congress  must  be  aware  that  our  own 
actions  here  in  Washington  could,  in  the 
future,  have  very  grave  consequences. 
The  more  Congress  spends  in  an  effort  to 
meet  each  and  every  need  of  our  citizens, 
and  the  more  agencies  we  see  created  to 
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fulfill  Congi-essional  Intent,  the  greater 
the  chance  that  an  organization, 
through  fulfilling  its  legislated  function, 
will  pry  Itself  into  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Those  to  whom  these  remarks  are  ad- 
dressed, and  all  who  advocate  Govern- 
ment solutions  for  every  problem  that  an 
Individual  might  have,  will,  I  trust,  con- 
sider the  impact  of  their  actions  on  our 
personal  freedoms. 


TRIBUTE  TO  P.  S.  122— THE  MAMIE 
FAY  SCHOOL— 50  YEARS  OF  PRO- 
VIDING QUALITY  EDUCATION  TO 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  ASTORIA,  N.Y. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    m:W   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al IVES 
Friday,  June  20,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  join  with  my  many 
friends  from  Astoria  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Mamie  Fay  School  which  is  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 
This  is  a  very  happy  and  i>roud  time  for 
not  only  the  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  school,  but  the  com- 
munity of  Astoria  as  well  and  for  me  as 
their  Representative  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  There  have 
been  numerous  celebrations  and  festivi- 
ties to  mark  this  important  occasion.  Yet 
perliaps  the  most  significant  gesture  was 
made  when  the  school  admlnlstratien 
chose  to  rename  their  school  the  Mamie 
Fay  School  after  their  beloved  first  prin- 
cipal. 

On  October  22,  1925  the  Mamie  Fay 
School— formally  Public  Law  No.  122 — 
officially  opened  its  doors.  It  had  actu- 
ally been  in  operation  for  a  month  previ- 
ously and  in  that  short  time  thdr  regis- 
tration grew  by  500  and  the  number  of 
classes  jumped  from  27  to  37. 

The  Mamie  Fay  School  in  her  early 
years  met  the  challenges  associated  with 
being  a  new  school  in  a  rapidly  growing 
community.  The  Astoria  area  grew  tn 
size  and  prominence  In  the  early  20th 
century  and  n^idly  became  one  of  the 
most  important  industrial  centers  In  the 
entire  city  of  New  York.  The  school  grew 
equally  as  fast  and  the  increase  can  be 
reflected  in  the  following  figures.  In  1925, 
there  were  but  26  staff  members;  today 
there  are  more  than  90  serving  almost 
1.500  students.  The  Mamie  Fay  School 
does  show  one  decrease  over  time: 
Wherein  1925  the  average  number  of  stu- 
dents in  a  class  was  over  40,  today  tbe 
average  class  size  is  onl^  32,  an  excellent 
student-faculty  ratio  for  an  urban 
school. 

Throughout  her  half -century  history, 
the  Mamie  Fay  School  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  highest  caliber  person- 
nel serving  on  its  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration. Their  first  principal,  Mamie  Day. 
for  whom  they  named  the  school,  served 
as  principal  from  opoilng  day  in  1925 
imtil  her  retir^nent  in  1942.  During  her 
many  years  in  education  she  gained  the 
lasting  respect  of  her  students  and  her 
fellow  educators.  She  was  responsible  for 
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organizing  the  first  Greek-American 
school  in  a  public  school  system  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  large  Greek-Ameri- 
can community  in  Astoria.  This  effort 
gained  her  the  prestigious  Medal  of  Hon- 
or from  the  Greek  Government.  She  also 
set  up  a  school  lunch  program  in  Public 
School  No.  122  before  the  idea  even  was 
considered  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education.  Finally,  she  was  one  of  the 
early  organizers  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance.  I  feel  the  school  paid  ttie  most 
fitting  tiibute  to  this  remarkable  woman 
when  they  named  the  school  she  loved 
and  served  so  well  in  her  honor. 

Presently,  the  Mamie  Fay  School  is  in 
the  able  hands  of  Principal  Anthony  J. 
LoCorto,  a  man  whose  dedication  has 
continued  to  keep  the  Mamie  Fay  School 
one  of  the  most  respected  schools  in  tiie 
entire  citj'.  He  is  assisted  by  assistant 
principals  Norman  Jerenberg,  and 
Catherine  Cannon.  They  are  proud  of 
Mamie  Fay  School's  past  but  are  more 
committed  to  insuring  its  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

In  50  years  the  school  has  graduated 
thousands  of  students,  some  of  whom 
went  on  to  become  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation.  Mamie  Fay  grad- 
uates have  contributed  to  aU  fldds,  from 
science  and  the  arts  to  public  service  and 
sports.  Some  of  their  more  famous 
alumni  in  the  sports  world  include  BlUy 
Loes,  pitching  standout  for  the  former 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  Frank  Fucarino,  pro- 
fessional basketball  star  with  Syivcuse 
of  the  National  Basketball  Association, 
and  Rudy  Jezek,  foi-mer  Olympic  scull- 
ing champion. 

The  Mamie  Fay  School  is  proud  of  its 
active  Parent  Teacher  Association, 
which  not  only  raises  money  for  the 
school  but  consiUts  regularly  with  the 
Principal  about  the  curriculum.  The  re- 
cent elections  for  1975-76  officers  of  the 
PTA  produced  the  following  results: 

President,  Marietta  Haritonldes;  first 
vice  president,  Alicia  Breltenbach;  sec- 
ond vice  president,  Kathy  Kontorlnes; 
treasurer,  Ellen  Popowlch:  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Janice  McGrouther;  re- 
cording secretary.  Penny  Avallone. 

I  congratulate  these  individuals  and 
am  confident  that  they  will  continue  to 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  school 
In  the  years  to  come. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulations 
to  the  students,  faculty,  and  admlnlstia- 
tlon  of  l&e  Mamie  Fay  School  on  tbeir 
SOth  anniversary.  Their  past  success  is 
well  known,  they  can  now  embark  on 
what  I  hope  will  be  50  more  years  of  suc- 
cess and  educational  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  names  of  tfye 
students  of  the  Mamie  Fay  School  irtio 
participated  in  a  recent  program  mark- 
ing their  school's  50th  anniversary.  The 
names  follow  immediately : 

Otrs  Stars 

Amma  Lee  Cataldo,  Dorian  Torrecrosbla. 
Glen  Remtoop,  Jack  Lopez,  Paul  Katsazos. 
Maria  Kehaglas,  Stacy  Zlampiu-as,  Sophia 
Keller. 

George  Columbus.  Sandra  Smith,  Chris- 
tine Davis,  Bosemarle  Slmitian.  Bridget 
Graham,  Ktelvlna  Marques.  Arlene  Porter, 
MarcBader. 

Jeffrey    Dellapiua.    Gerald    Kofsilo,    Boy 
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Standfest,  Jaulce  Hong,  Anna  Kleopoulos, 
Marcte  Monwtls.  Debbra  Ptcota,  Lorena 
Saloedo. 

Carol  Xanthos.  Anthony  CUdarella. 
Keyln  rrledel,  Lazaro  Lopez.  Nick  Politis, 
Michael  Stafford.  Mark  Wood. 

Colange  Farina,  Sherrle  Golding,  Kerry 
Lynch,  Ida  Scales,  FUltsa  Tampulos,  Dwayne 
Johnson.  Patricia  Villa. 

Frances  Podtmatls.  David  Duncan,  Ernest 
Laurel.  Jimmy  Stroumbakis,  Norma  Della- 
pina,  Denlse  Balclch,  Sotirla  Papadopoulou. 

Veronica  Caraballo,  Helen  Mintou,  Lisa 
Kaetah,  Gladys  BustiUo,  Bruce  Whitfield, 
Olaela  Sanchez,  Donald  Nozilo. 

Oigl  DUomardo,  Mario  Bustillo,  Dorcas 
Rivera,  Athema  Oeorclados,  Omar  Vendome, 
Themis  DllberakW.  Liberty  Mavrlckakls. 

Marylou  Bakldls.  Carmen  Jlmlnez.  T»nya 
Bentley.  Anthony  Balclch.  Dlno  Hartofllls, 
Lupco  Popovski.  Tina  DIgillo. 

Kalllope  KaourLs.  Karen  McOrou^her, 
Janice  Onorato.  Frances  Podiniatls,  Karen 
Scbeneck,  Richard  Brown,  William  Ezzard. 

James  Lee,  Gus  Mantlkas,  Ra^rmond 
Scheneck,  Angelo  Trlolo,  Andrew  Zaferres, 
Robin  Fessman.  Nicole  Haenny. 

Lisa  Major.  Annette  Sclanno,  Kim  Tslatsis. 
Chris  Pangoureljas,  Angelica  Alvarez,  Zlnos 
Konstantlrldis.  Roberta  Slrtori. 

Vicky  Anastasopoulos,  Brian  Ottey,  Irving 
Wilson,  Frencelia  Strlctdand,  Carlos  Sapp, 
Dlno    Depaolis,    Carmen    Sotomayor. 

Andre  Cstzmadia,  Dawn  Major,  Marisol 
Tenorls,  Hilda  Ortiz,  Lisa  Holderlch.  Kathryn 
Androus.  Barbara  Rodriguez. 

Rosle  McCall.  LuiB  Garcia.  Debbie  Keller. 
Maigaret  Strong.  Kathy  Oostischa.  Kyriakl 
TBlkrlkU.  Randy  Estrado. 

Emmanuel  Arguellee.  Steven  Brown.  Mar- 
tin Hlggins,  Michael  Popowich,  Jean  Finn, 
Cbriatina  Katsaroe.  Olnnette  Mitchell. 

Staoey  Panton,  Melissa  RuXo,  Jo  Ann 
Burgeary,  George  Burleo.  Henry  rernandez, 
Jose  Leston.  Carlos  Mendoza. 

Michael  Sclcolone,  Scott  Wiillams.  Denlse 
Baicich,  Christine  Kaourls.  Sheila  Hethlng- 
ton.  Patricia  Hufo.  Heather  Sheu.  April 
Toung.  Perry  Colon. 

LorettA  Negrou,  Arthur  Polls.  Ronald  Holt. 
Mario  BustUlo,  Athlna  CbUins.  Bestna 
Rivera.  Kathy  Colombos.  Antoinette  Cor- 
coran. Donald  Relth. 
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JOHN  BUCKLEY  RETIRES  AFTER 
DISTINGUISHED  CAREER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  staff  members  this  Congress  has 
ever  seen  Is  retiring. 

After  more  than  20  years  of  distin- 
guished service  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Congressman  Dahr  Fascell  of 
Florida,  John  Buckley  is  leaving  public 
service. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  this  af- 
fable, energetic  and  gregarious  gentle> 
man  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave  our  midst 
and  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  his 
health  has  not  been  good  for  some  time. 
We  trust  Uiat  the  beautiful  weather  of 
oiur  great  State,  where  he  will  now  re- 
side, will  be  the  tonic  he  needs. 

John  has  about  as  many  friends 
around  here  as  any  staff  member  I  have 
known.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
norlda  State  Society  and  In  that  ye«r, 
won  a  trophy  as  the  Outsttanding  State 
Society. 


Just  prior  to  coming  her 
gressman  Fascell,  he  serve  I 
nine  State  vice  presidents  of 
Jaycees.  In  typical  fashion, 
award  given  by  that  organization 
Outstanding  State  vice  presK  ent. 

Everything  John  attempt€  1 
did  it  well. 

He  has  the  satisfaction 
that  he  has  a  host  of  friends 
association  with  him  vastly 
lives. 

As  he  takes  leave  of  Com 
with  all  those  who  would  w  int 
him  well,  years  of  good  heal  h 
piness.  He  has  had  a  dlstlnf  u: 
i-eer  and  I  know  that  oui 
gain  for  Dade  County. 
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Mr.  CONYERS   Mr.  Speak  ; 
Council   of   Washington,    D 
Saturday,    May    31, 
day.    The    Wilmington     10 
Ben  Chavis,  eight  youths, 
of  two.  They  were  convicte  i 
tenced  in  October  1972  to  a 
yeare  for  burning  property 
cendiary  device  and  conspira<^- 
emei-gency    personnel    with 
weapons. 

The  Wilmington  10  case 
other  cases  arising  out  of  the 
sti-uggle  the  past  decade,  maly 
imfortunately  have  gone 
case  has  received  national 
cause  of  tiie  context  of  the 
questionable  judicial  proceedings 
severity  of  the  sentences.  It 
attention  because  it  raises 

tions  about  our  criminal 

for  example,  whether  these 
defendants  like  them  have 
full  protection  of  their  sixth 
right  to  an  impartial  jury  an( 
informed    of    the    accusatiops 
them;  of  their  eighth  . 
not  to  be  burdened  by 
and  of  their  14th  amendmejt 
equal  protection  of  the  laws 
process. 

The  indictments  of  the 
grew  out  of  a  situation  of  _. 
tension  in  Wilmington,  N.C 
had   been   desegregated   a 

Black  students  were 

cial  prejudice  in  the  high 
dearth  of  black  teachers 
and  of  the  lack  of  course: 
culture.  Eight  black  studeni  s 
peaceful  sit-in  after  their 
program  memorializing  Maitin 
King,  Jr.  was  ignored  by  schfol 
When  these  students   were 
others  decided  to  boycott 
The    Gregory    Congregationjil 

was  the  center  of  the 

On  Thursday  night,  February  ^ 
Reverend   Eugene   Templetofi 
white,    receive    numerous 
phone  calls  from  persons  who 
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to  bomb  the  church.  A  groui  of  black 
students  were  determined  to  « efend  the 
church  and  the  surrounding  c<  mmunlty. 
Reverend  Chavis,  who  was  act  Ive  in  the 
North  Carolina  civil  rights  iiovement 
was  invited  to  Wilmington  by  black 
leaders.  The  black  communi  y  held  a 
march  to  protest  condition^  in  the 
schools. 

Beginning   on  February   5 
tinuing  several  days  bands  of 
organized  through  the  Ku 
and  another  vigilante  group 

•'Rights  of  White  People."  .   

streets  of  the  black  neighborl^i  od 
munity  leaders  called  on  city 
impose  a  curfew,  but  they 

.sponse.  Sniping,  arson  and 

curred.  Three  white  men  wen 
for  being  "armed  to  the  terrpr 
populace."  A  black  youth  was 
police.  A  store  was  burned  dotvn. 
a  white  man  was  killed  and  three 
were  woimded.  National  _ 
called  in  and  a  cuif  ew  was 
highly  regarded  Charlotte  Obiter 
ported  these  events.  One  year  1 
erend  Chavis  and  nine  others 
occupied  the  church  during 
were  Indicted. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  ol 

public  ad  hoc  hearings  in  

the  criminal  justice  system, 
mington  10  case  was  one  of 
discussed.  The  hearings   _ 
turbing  aspects  of  the  court 

The  two  key  prosecution  wl 

serving   sentences   for   assaul' 

deadly  weapon  and  armed 

had  received  favored  treatment 
Government.   The  original 
blacks  and  two  whites  had 
missed  after  the  prosecutor 
and  the  judge  declared  a  . 
second  jury  of  10  whites  and  2 
impaneled.  The  major 
ness  attempted  In  open  court 
the  chief  defense  lawyer,  yet 

was     reproached     for     , 

former.  The  judge  refused  to 
the  prospective  jurors  during 
dire — ABA  standards,  call  for  . 
tion  under  circumstances  simlla  r 
in  the  case — and  refused  to  alio  p 
lawyers  to  probe  for  prejudice 
the  defendants — even  though 
the  prospective  jurors  admitte 
ing  them.  The  defendants  .._ 
access  to  the  pretrial  stateme  it 
key  prosecution  witness  and 
told  the  names  of  witnesses 
day  of  their  testimony. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  North 
Supreme  Court  refused  to 

Wilmington  10  case.  The 

appealing  their  convictions  to 

Supreme   Coui-t.   The    

Racial  Justice  of  the  United 
Christ  with  its  financial  suppor  ; 
abled  them  to  do  this.  It  is 

priate  at  this  time  to  pass  . 

the  case  though  in  the  intere^ 
tice  the  Wilmington  10  case  _. 
be  fully  aired.  I  wish  to  share 
colleagues  a  commentary  on  . 
Colman  McCarthy  published 
in  the  Washington  Post.  It  ha! 
its  relevance  for  today : 

At  Justice's  Expense 

One    reason    citizens    often    hive    little 
chance   against   government   perse  :ution   or 
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harassment  Is  th©  lack  of  money.  Tliey  are 
priced  out  of  the  justice  market,  its  expense 
f!xr  beyond  the  savings  of  common  citizens. 

Oovemment  prosecutors  have  a  deep  till 
of  public  money  to  reach  Into — as  exempli- 
fied in  the  run  of  peace  movement  trials, 
with  convictions  rare — but  the  lone  citizen 
Is  on  his  own. 

In  June,  in  Wilmington,  N.C,  a  case  will 
be  appealed  that  Illustrates  both  the  Im- 
portance of  a  defense  fund  and  the  ordeals 
of  a  citizen  when  the  state  appears  ready  to 
use  the  law  less  for  social  justice  than  for 
Ijolltical  vengeance.  The  case — the  trial  of 
the  Wilmington  10 — might  be  dismissed  as 
a  fluke  breakdown  of  North  Carolina's  legal 
machinery,  except  it  is  part  of  a  pattern 
.suggesting  that  harassment  of  blaclc  clvU 
rights  workers  has  high  priority  In  a  state 
that  ironically  boasts  of  its  New  South  image. 

The  central  member  of  the  Wilmington  10 
defendants  ia  the  Rev.  Ben  Chavis.  A  young 
ordained  minister  with  a  chemistry  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  CaroUna  at 
Charlotte,  he  is  the  Washington  director  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ's  commission 
for  racial  justice.  The  church  itself  is  a 
denomination  with  a  rich  tradition  of 
authentic  social  commitment. 

Chavis  is  a  native  of  Oxford.  N.C,  a  fact 
vhich  keeps  him  free  of  the  "outside  agi- 
tator" charge  so  often  bung  on  civil  rights 
workers.  Nor  have  a  number  of  other  charges 
against  Chavis  stuck.  In  April  1968  he  was 
charged  In  Charlotte  with  trespassing  and 
held  in  $200  bond;  the  charges  were  dis- 
missed. In  October  1970,  he  was  charged  in 
Henderson.  N.C,  for  a  faulty  signal  light 
(8200  bond);  the  charge  was  dismissed.  In 
April  1971  in  Raleigh,  he  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a  police  officer  ($S00  bond):  the 
charges  were  dismissed.  In  October  1971,  a 
Wilmington  judge  declared  him  not  cruUty  of 
driving  an  unregistered  vehicle  ($500  twnd). 
In  December  1971  in  Wilmington,  he  was 
acquitted  of  a  charge  of  accessory  after  the 
fact  in  a  murder  case  (tlOO.OOO  bond).  In 
April  1972,  he  was  declared  not  guilty  of 
aiding  federal  fugitives,  not  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  U.S.  government,  and 
had  charges  dismissed  for  possession  and 
manufacture  of  illegal  Rearms  ($20,000 
bond) .  In  January  1972,  be  was  charged  with 
running  a  stop  sign,  failing  to  show  m  regis- 
tration card  and  disruption  of  pubUc  schools; 
he  was  eventually  cleared  of  aU  charges. 
When  he  wasn't  in  jail  awaiting  on©  trial  or 
another.  Chavis  was  often  hauled  to  courts 
in  leg  irons  and  waist  chains;  in  addition, 
in  one  free  period,  his  car  was  destroyed  by 
a  firebomb  and  he  narrowly  escaped  death. 

Because  Chavis  had  a  solid  academic  rec- 
ord and  a  commitment  to  nonviolent  social 
reform,  his  ordeal  was  noticed  within  the 
state.  A  Charlotte  Obeerver  editorial  called 
his  treatment  "harassment"  and  "persecu- 
tion," and  said  that  Chavis  "is  beginning  to 
look  more  and  more  like  the  target  of  politi- 
cal rather  than  criminal  prosecutions."  The 
Observer  noted  what  It  caUed  "a  strange 
twist."  When  the  federal  government  came 
after  Chavis  for  aiding  two  fugitives  to  flee 
to  Canada,  it  drc^ped  charges  against  the 
fugitives.  The  new8piQ>er  likened  this  to  "per- 
mitting the  big  fish  to  go  free  In  hopes  of 
catching  the  little  flsh."  Althotigh  Chavis 
va.s  acquitted  in  this  case,  his  friend  James 
Grant,  a  Penn  State  Ph.D.  In  chemistry  and 
a  former  VISTA  worker  in  Charlotte,  was 
convicted.  He  now  does  time  In  the  Atlanta 
federal  prison.  The  same  government  wit- 
nesses whose  word  led  to  Oraat'a  being  put 
away  for  10  years  were  also  the  government's 
star  witnesses  In  its  case  against  Orant  and 
two  others,  known  as  the  Charlotte  Three. 
Amazingly,  as  recently  revealed  by  The  Ob- 
.server.  the  government's  witnesses  were  se- 
cretly paid  at  least  $4,000  each  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  were  granted  ImmuiUty 
from  prosecution  on  several  charges. 

Tlie  upcomhig  appeal  of  Ben  Chavis  and 
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the  Wilmington  10  follows  their  October  1973 
conviction  on  flrebomblng  and  coDi^lracy 
charges.  Each  In  the  group  (eight  were  teen- 
aged  students)  received  astonlahlngly  aeTere 
sentences;  for  most,  It  will  be  19M  befoi« 
their  minimum  Imprisonment  has  been 
reached.  Chavis  could  be  imprisoned  untU 
the  year  2009.  In  the  period  of  the  alleged 
crime — early  1971 — Wilmington  was  turbu- 
lent with  racial  unrest  following  desegrega- 
tion of  two  high  schools.  Chavis  came  to 
Wilmington  at  the  request  of  a  white  United 
Church  minister,  to  help  avoid  potential 
violence  by  counseling  the  youth  of  the 
black  community. 

Even  aside  from  the  string  of  arrests  and 
dismissals,  friends  of  Chavis  became  suspi- 
cious of  the  state  wlien  a  mistrial  was  de- 
clared. A  jury  of  ten  blacks  and  two  whites 
had  been  accepted  by  the  defense,  with  the 
prosecutor  not  yet  agreeing.  But  whMi  the 
latter  suddenly  announced  that  he  waa  111. 
and  with  no  backup  prosecutor  available, 
the  judge  called  a  mistrial.  A  second  trial — 
this  time  the  Jury  make-up  was  reversed: 
ten  whites  and  two  blacks — convicted  the 
group.  An  appeal  was  made,  with  bail  at  $50.- 
000.  Chavis  remained  Imprisoned  for  tiiree 
mouths  untU  the  church  raised  bail;  It  waf> 
nine  months  in  prison  for  the  teen-agers 
until  the  cliurch  could  raise  money  for  them. 
BaU  totaled  $360,000.  In  standing  betUnd  the 
group,  the  church  followed  its  poUcy  of 
providhig  money  far  its  workers  or  local 
churches  caught  up  in  litigation.  More,  the 
church  states  that  none  of  the  Wilmington 
10  has  a  criminal  record.  All  maintain  they 
are  innocent.  Competent  attorneys  are  con- 
vinced there  were  swious  errors  in  the  pro- 
cedures of  their  trial,  errors  In  rulings  by 
the  Judge  and  possible  admission  of  tainted 
evidence. 

Ben  Chavis  lives  nervously  these  days.  Cur- 
rently working  in  Washington  for  the  church 
that  avidly  believes  in  him,  and  taking  the- 
ology courses  at  Howaxd  University,  he  has 
seen  his  friends  swept  oS  to  prieon  by  the 
same  techniques  now  used  against  him:  the 
state's  use  of  questionable  witnesses,  high 
bail  and  severe  sentences.  One  of  those  in- 
terested in  Chavis'  case  is  Rep.  John  Conyers 
(D-Mich.),  a  congressional  Black  Caucus 
member.  Last  year,  a  Conyers'  aide,  Stuart 
House,  went  to  Wilmington  to  Investigate. 
"Ben  Chavis  is  an  emerging  black  leader  In 
North  Carolina,"  House  says.  "But  it's  clear 
he's  being  railroaded.  Some  authorities  see 
him  a  prime  political  whipping  post.  So  they 
have  chaiged  him  with  all  kinds  of  thmgs. 
and  they  appear  determined  to  get  Mm  one 
way  or  the  other." 

Will  they?  Chavis  and  his  young  friends 
should  know  shortly.  Unlike  the  trials  of  the 
peace  movement  which  were  given  much 
public  attention — and  thus  exprwtng  the 
government's  weak  cases,  if  not  its  raw  pcdlt- 
ical  intentions — few  beyond  North  Carolina 
know  much  about  the  Wilmington  10.  But 
are  these  blacks  defendants  reduced  to  that: 
depending  not  on  Justice  for  their  freedom 
but  on  publicity,  and  hoping  it  will  abcmie 
North  Carolina's  white  officials  into  backing 
ofl? 


CARL  LIND— A  FINALIST  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL SCIENCE  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING  PAIR 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  today  of  In- 
forming the  Members  of  the  House  of  a 
science  award  recently  won  by  a  young 
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man  from  my  home  community  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

Mr.  Carl  Lind,  a  high  school  sopho- 
more was,  for  the  second  time,  selected 
as  a  finalist  in  the  International  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair.  His  project,  hon- 
ored at  the  fair  in  Oklahoma  City  last 
month,  is  'A  Practical  Method  for  3D 
TV  and  Home  Movies." 

To  be  so  honored  out  of  thousands  of 
science  fair  participants  in  the  Natlpn  is 
a  credit  to  Carl's  creative  Intelligence 
and  dedication  as  well  as  a  credit  to  his 
f  amil>'  and  teachers. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
join  me  and  all  of  Carl's  friends  in  Or- 
ange Coimty,  Calif.,  in  offering  our 
heartiest  congratulations. 


HON.   LUCIEN  NEDZI 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1975 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  the  debate  on  Monday,  June  16 
regarding  the  matter  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  resignation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Lucien  Nedzi,  was  somewhat 
curtailed  and  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  was  still  a  student  in  college  when 
Lucien  Nedzi  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  £^'er  since  that  time,  I  have 
had  tremendous  admiration  for  the  man 
and  for  his  work  as  a  representative  of 
his  district  and  of  the  city  of  Detroit  in 
which  we  both  reside.  I  have  also  con- 
sistently admired  and  respected  his  out- 
standing accomplishments,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

When  I  became  a  Memb»  of  Congress 
this  year,  I  welcomed  the  oppcN'tunity  to 
get  to  know  Mr.  Nedzi  personally.  We  in 
Michigan  have  a  very  close-knit  congres- 
sional delegation,  but  there  is  none  with 
whom  I  feel  a  closer  personal  friendship 
than  with  Lucien  Neozl 

I  have  found  him  to  be  Intelligent, 
forthright,  articulate  and.  above  all,  a 
man  of  the  greatest  Integrity'.  He  has  ex- 
tended many  personal  kindnesses  to  me 
and  my  feelings  toward  him  are  not  only 
respect  and  gratitude,  but  real  affection. 
If  a  new  Member  such  as  myself  seeks  a 
model  of  honor  and  rectitude,  he  could 
do  no  better  than  to  emulate  Lucizn 
Nedzi. 

I  know  that  he  would  never  aUow  con- 
siderations of  personal  friexKLdilp  to 
deter  him  from  doing  what  he  thinks  is 
best  for  the  coimtry.  Thus,  when  we  came 
to  different  conclusions  about  what  Is 
best  for  the  country  in  the  matter  of  the 
CIA  Inviestigation.  I  felt  honor-bound  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  It 
would  be  a  poor  sign  of  my  respect  for 
Mr.  Nedzi.  if  I  had  allowed  my  (edings 
of  personal  friendship  to  persuade  me  to 
do  otherwise. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance that  I  voted  to  accept  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Nedzi  as  dialrmaa  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  FIRST 
CLASS  TRAVEL  FOR  HOUSE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COIAKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  cut  back  on 
a  luxury  which  is  clearly  not  necessary 
for  the  efficient  conduct  of  our  business — 
first  class  air  travel. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
limit  reimbursement  for  first  class  air 
accommodations  for  Members  and  House 
employees  on  official  business.  This  lim- 
itation would  apply  in  all  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptional occasions — such  as  when  no 
other  space  is  available,  or  when  first 
class  acctHnmodations  are  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  health  of  the  individual.  The 
policy  I  am  proposing  for  the  House  is 
Identical  to  the  GSA  regulations  which 
govern  air  travel  for  other  Government 
officials. 

Last  month,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  me  in  opposing  increases  in  var- 
ious House  allowances.  Although  the  rea- 
sons for  voting  against  increases  were 
not  identical,  most  of  us  believe  that  in 
this  time  of  economic  hardship,  it  simply 
Is  not  apiHt)prlate  for  us  to  vote  our- 
selves additional  allowances.  However, 
that  attempt  to  hold  the  line  was  not 
successful. 

One  of  the  major  increases  voted  last 
month  was  the  ntunber  of  round  trips 
from  Washington  to  the  Member's  dis- 
trict which  are  reimbursable.  Many 
Members  said  that  they  needed  more 
trips  home  to  properly  serve  their  con- 
stituents and  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  pc^  for  them  out  of  Uieir  own 
pockets. 

But  whether  a  Member  travels  first 
class  or  coach,  he  is  g<ring  to  arrive  at 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  place. 
The  additl<»al  cost  of  first  class  air 
travel  is  a  luxury  item  and  the  extra  ex- 
PMise  is  a  iN%mium  incurred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  essentially  personal  con- 
sumption considerations — rather  than  a 
necessary  expenditure  for  the  conduct  of 
official  business.  My  bill  would  not  stop 
Members  or  staff  from  flying  first  class 
if  they  so  choose — it  would  Just  force 
them  to  pay  the  difference  between  coach 
and  first  class  air  fue. 

It  is  estimated  that  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  cost  savings  of  about  $1  million 
and  equaUy  important  tell  the  people 
that  we  realize  times  are  tough  and  we, 
too.  are  doing  our  part  to  "'economize." 

As  most  of  us  fly  hone  over  the  July 
4th  recess,  I  think  we  should  ask  our- 
selves one  simple  question:  "If  I  were 
paying  for  this  trip  myself,  rather  than 
the  taxpayer,  would  I  fly  flrst  class  or 
coach?"  If  the  answer  is  "coach,"  then 
I  hope  that  you  will  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion follows: 

H.  Rza.  S60 
Resolved.  That  It  la  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  prohibit  Members  of  the  House 
of  Bi«n«fleutatlves,  their  employees,  and  em- 
ployees of  standing  committees  and  select 
committees  of  the  House  from  being  paid  or 
reimbursed  for  the  difference  between   the 
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eost  of  flrst-class 
q>eot  to  air  travel  and  the  coft 
travel  accommodations,  excep  i 
described  in  section  2,  and  to 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
to  defray  travel  expenses  of 
and  employees  as  a  result  of 
tlon. 

Sbc.  2.  Until  otherwise 
Member  of  the  House  of 
employee  of  any  such  Memt>4r, 
ployee  of  any  standing  comm 
committee  of  the  House,  may 
reimbursed  for  the  difference 
cost  of  any  flrst-class 
respect  to  air  travel,  and  thi 
other   accommodation   with 
travel,  unless — 

(1)  no  other  accommodat 
able; 

(2)  flrst-class  accommodatioti 
because  of  the  health  of  the 
ployee  mvolved; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  foreign 
class     accommodation     meets 
standards  of  sanitation,  healtl 
or 

(4)  the  cost  of  flrst-class 
provided  by  the  air  carrier 
exceed   the  cost   of   other 
provided  by  other  air  carriers 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on 
tration  shall  prescribe  rules  to 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this 
term  "Member"  or  "Member  ol 
Representatives"  means  each 
in  the  Congress,  the  Delegate 
trlct  of  Columbia,  Guam,  and 
lands,  and  the  Resident 
Puerto  Rico. 
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ADMITTED  VIOLATION 
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HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESlNTATIVES 
Friday,  June  20,  1  )75 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  feel  that  this  is  a  n  atter  which 
affects  all  Members  of  Congi  ess,  I  should 
like  to  share  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  addressed  t>  Chairman 
Plynt  of  the  Committee  o;  i  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  concei  tiing  recent 
activities  by  the  Representat  ive  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
this  action  on  my  part  is 
personal  one.  The  record 
the  rules  of  the  House  and 
mittee   on  Armed   Services 
broken,  and  I  feel  that 
violation  must  be  dealt  witl 
tion  to  its  seriousness 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  op  the  United  Sta'A:s 

House  of  REPRESENtATivEs. 
Washington,  D.C..  J 
Hon.  John  J.  Fltnt,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Standards 
cial  Conduct,  V.S.  House  a, 
fives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chahiman:  On  Moi^ay 
1975.  the  Committee  on  Arnie< 
open  session,  a  quorum  being 
affirmed  action  it  had 
rectlng   an   Inquiry   to   your 
qviesting    guidance    on    the 
Committee   documents   to 
House  of  Representatives. 

I    understand    that    the 
Armed  Services  has  officially  t 
you.  by  letter  dated  June  11.1 
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the  motion  approved  by  the  Coinmlttee  on 
Tuesday,  June  10,  1975. 

As  you  will  notice,  the  secon< 
of    that     motion     identified 
Michael   Harrington,   of  the 
sachusetts.   as   having   been 

to  any  Comnnttee  files  or  cla 

tion  maintained  therein  because 
vious  refusal  to  honor  House 
tee  Rules  regarding  material 
Committee  in  executive  session. 

I  further  understand  that  youi 
has  been  given  access  to  a  copy 
conducted  by  the  Special  Subc. 
Intelligence    of    the    Conunittee 
Services   on   September   25,   19T. , 
Congressman   Michael   Harringt^ 
before  the  Committee  and,  while 
acknowledged  his  violation  of 
and   Committee  Rules.   Sp* 
other  things.  Congressman 
knowledged    that   he    was   awari 
Rule  XI,  Clause  27  (o)   (93d 
provides  as  follows 

"No  evidence  or  testimony 
utlve   session  may  be  released 
public  sessions  without  the 
Committee." 

Further,     Congressman 
knowlejdged   that   he   was   awar« 
Services  Committee  Rule  No.  10 
Congress,  which  provides  for   _ 
safekeeping  of  national  security 
and  which  authorizes  the  C~ 
Armed    Services   Committee   to 
such  additional  rules  as  may 
to  adequately  provide  for  the 
classified  information  in  the 
A  copy  of  these  rules  has  alsc 
vlded  your  Committee. 

The    Committee    Rules    state 
Members  of  Congress  may  hav 
classified  information  obtained 
mittee  in  executive   session  anc 
classification  of  secret  or  higher, 
that  such  information  will  not 
to  any   unauthorized   person    In 
ion.  Congressman  Michael 
Mass.)    obtained   access    to    sue!  i 
Committee  information,  which 
talned  in  executive  session,  on 
June  12,  1974,  under  the  ^ 
XI,  Clause  27(c)  (93d  Congress) 
vldes  that  Committee  hearings,  i 
etc.,  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
all  Members  of  the  House  shall 
to  such  records. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Harrington 
cess  to  these  documents  on  June 
12,  1974,  he  acknowledged  in 
his  personal  signature,  his  avi 
House  and  Committee  Rules 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  this 

Subsequent  to  Mr.  Harringtons 
this  Information  which  consiste<! 
mittee  transcript,   dated  AprU 
which  the  Director  of  the  Ce, 
gence  Agency  discussed  the  Agenc  r 
activities  in  Chile,  Important 
information  contained  in  the 
peared  In  the  news  media.  As  a 
the    Special   Subcommittee   on 
of  the  Armed  Services  Comm 
a  hearmg  on  September  26,  197' 
t.\in  the  manner  in  which  Cc-.„. 
rlngton  utilized  the  information 
able  to  him  in  the  Committee  files 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated 
man  Harrington  did,   during 
and   while   under   oath   agree    . 
been   aware   of   the   Committee 
Rules  regarding  this  matter 
standing  that  fact  had  made 
tion  provided   him   In  the 
available  to  unauthorized 
various  individuals  not  involved 
gresslonal   process.   The   details 
his  admissions  are  reflected  in  ttie 
tee  transcript  of  September  26,  1  )74. 

Finally,  I  call  your  attention  tc  the  "Code 
of  Official  Conduct"  of  the  Hous4  of  Repre- 
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June  20,  1975 


sentatives,  whteh  In  Clattse  2  provides  as 
tollows: 

"2.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  adhere  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Boles  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  rules  of 
duly  constituted  committees  thereof." 

In  view  of  these  circumstnnces,  and  be- 
cBuse  of  the  blatant  disregard  of  the  House 
niid  Committee  Rules  by  Congressman  Har- 
rington and  because  of  the  grave  implica- 
tions to  both  the  Congress  and  the  national 
security  that  will  result  if  action  of  this 
kind  Is  not  deterred  In  the  future,  I  am  re- 
questing that  your  Committee  proceed  to  In- 
vestigate the  official  conduct  of  this  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  In  this  matter,  and  after 
notice  and  hearing,  to  recommend  to  the 
House,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  such  ac- 
tion as  the  Committee  may  deem  appropri- 
ate In  the  circumstances. 

1  will  assunte  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  will  give  this 
complaint  a  full  and  complete  review  with 
appropriate  reconmiendatlons  to  the  House 
or.  In  the  alternative,  I  will  be  forced  to  utU- 
Ize  other  avenues  to  insure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  vrtll  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  act  in  the  premises. 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  letter  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  accurate  and  reflective 
of  the  facts  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Robin  L.  Bfard, 
Meml>er  of  Congresx. 


MAURICE  LEON— THE  LAST 
OF  THE  BEST 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF  WTOSUNC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  ex- 
ceUent  article  by  Mike  Leon  of  Story. 
Wyo.,  one  of  my  State's  foremost  out- 
doors writers,  imderscoring  the  need  for 
a  strip  mhie  bill  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  running  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
give  some  understanding  to  Rccou 
readers  of  how  those  who  live  In  Wyoming 
and  who  love  it  feel  about  its  future. 

llie  article  follows: 

[From  the  Sheridan   (Wyo.)    Press 

May  28,  19761 

The  Last  of  the  Best 

(By  Mike  Leon) 

Somebody  is  conning  the  President.  Some- 
body is  feeding  him  the  wtwst  sort  of  coun- 
sel. Somebody  has  led  him  to  the  mistaken 
conclualoQ  that  a  strong  atrip  mine  blU  will 
be  Inflationary  and  contribute  to  unemplov- 
ment. 

These  were  the  two  main  JustlflcaUons  the 
President  made  for  his  veto  of  the  strip  mine 
bill:   Inflation  and  unenqiloyment. 

Both  arguments  are  nonsense. 

Unemployment?  To  the  contraty.  a  strong 
reclamation  program  is  a  bona  fide  Job 
creator.  Who  produce  the  seed  that  goes 
into  the  process  of  surface  restoration?  Elves? 
Who  make  the  machinery  that  reetoies  the 
surface  and  plants  the  seed?  Tb»  Seven 
Dwarfs?  Who  operate  the  machinery? 
Gnomes?  Who  are  responalble  for  drawing 
up  reclamation  plana,  ezpedlttag  tiiem,  over- 
seeing tbelr  ImplemenUtlon  and  ohacking 
the  results?  Leperchauns?  In  every  'rw1»nro 
human  beings  by  the  ♦hmmanrta  vlU  be 
necessary,  representing  a  nmge  of  afcrng  fnMa 
laboratory  researcher  to  seedsman  to  range 
specialist  to  what-have-yoiL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Inflationaryf  Bunk!  There  is  a  tendency  to 
blame  inflation  on  anything  handy.  It  we 
want  a  scapegoat,  blame  ttie  Arabe.  Btit  in- 
flation was  growing  monstrous  before  our 
Middle  Eastern  friends  shut  off  tSie  spigot 
and  then  turned  !t  back  on  at  outrageously 
increased  prices.  If  we  ctmld  manage  to  get 
It  through  oiw  shnple-mlnded  heads  that  in- 
flation is  a  function  of  too  many  people  com- 
peting for  a  diminishing  supply  of  the  world's 
resources  vpb  would  stop  the  foolishness  of 
imagining  that  strong  strip  mining  controls 
are  inflationary.  Paying  as  you  go  is  not  in- 
flationary. It  Is  antl-lnflatlonary.  Reclaim- 
ing strip  mined-lnnd  properly  as  it  becomes 
necessary  means  getting  the  Job  done  now, 
so  the  land  can  be  useful  later  on.  No  matter 
how  high  the  cost  of  reclaiming  an  acre  ol 
strip-mined  land  that  cost  is  not  inflationary. 

What  is  inflationary,  dangerously  so.  Is  the 
attempt  to  keep  energy  artlflcially  cheap. 
I}oes  this  seem  contradictory  to  you?  Con- 
sider, then,  the  long  range  effects  of  control 
of  natural  gas  prices.  I'm  In  complete  accord 
with  those  wiser  heads  in  the  petroletnn  in- 
dustry who  have  been  pleading  for  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  prices  for  years.  What  has 
an  artificial  price  celling  on  natural  gas  done? 
It  has  been  responsible  for  the  most  profligate 
sort  of  waste  imaginable.  If  natural  gas  had 
been  allowed  to  sell  at  Its  value  as  a  precious 
resource  we  long  ago  would  have  been  insult- 
ing our  homes  better,  looking  for  energy  al- 
ternatives, thinking  and  practicing  conserva- 
tion and  eliminating  waste.  But  this  "cheap" 
energy,  this  artlflcUUy-prieed  natural  gas 
which  was  so  abundant  for  so  brief  a  time, 
has  led  us  into  Inflationary  habits  which,  ap- 
parently, have  become  an  addiction. 

Let's  not  make  the  mistake  with  coal  wr 
made  with  oil  and  natural  gas.  Let's  treat  It 
as  something  precious  and  finite.  Let's  make 
an  art  as  well  as  a  science  out  of  reclamation. 
Let's  have  enough  sense  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  wise  and  necessary  investment 
In  caretaking  and  preparation  for  the  future, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  dangerously  Infla- 
tionary habits  on  the  other.  Let  us  ask  Con- 
gress to  override  that  veto. 


INCLQSION  OP  USRA  LINE  No.  1262 
IN  THE  CONRAIL  SYSTEM 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
today  to  urge  that  USRA  line  No.  1262 
extending  from  Huntington — ^Milepost 
125.2— to  Hammond.  Ind.^MUQ)06t 
249.6— be  included  in  the  ConRaU  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  rem^sent  Indi- 
ana's Second  Congressional  District 
which  includes  Pulaski,  Starke.  Porter, 
and  portions  of  Wabash  and  Lake  coun- 
ties. All  five  of  these  counties  would  be 
seriously  effected  if  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wania  were  forced  to  discontinue  opera- 
ticms.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to- 
day to  the  general  impact  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  line  would  have  on  the  citi- 
zens and  future  economic  development 
of  these  communities. 

As  you  may  know  the  second  district, 
in  general  and  the  communities  I  refer 
to  today,  in  particular,  are  In  a  predomi- 
nately agricultural  area.  The  loss  of  this 
line  would  have  a  serious  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  already  depressed  agricul- 
tural Industry.  Farmers  throughout  this 
area  would  be  faced  with  a  variety  of 
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higher  costs  If  rail  service  were  discon- 
tinued. Bolldins  materlab  now  shipped 
by  rail  voold  increase  in  price.  Various 
types  of  farm  Implements  that  are  pres- 
ent^ assembled  prior  to  shipment  would 
Increase  in  price  to  the  farmers  if 
shipped  by  truck  and  assembled  upon 
reaching  destination.  Perhaps  of  most 
importance  to  the  farmers  would  l>e  the 
increased  price  of  bulk  teitiUzer  that  is 
presently  shipped  predominately  by  rail. 

A  lacse  portion  of  the  gndn  in  this 
area  is  produced  for  sale.  Therefore 
farmers  would  be  faced  with  lower  grain 
prices  due  to  a  forced  transfer  to  higher 
priced  trunk  transportation. 

m  addition  to  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, several  businesses  and  industries  in 
the  second  district  which  are  parUally 
and  in  tome  cases  almost  entirdy  de- 
pendent on  rail  service  have  Indicated  to 
me  that  their  freight  charges  would  in- 
crease as  much  as  100  percent  If  forced 
to  transfer  to  truck  transportatioa. 
Many  businesses  have  made  large  in- 
vestments during  the  past  few  years 
after  being  assured  by  Erie  Lackawania 
that  rail  service  would  be  available. 
They  now  face  the  dilemma  of  being  cut 
off  completely. 

finally,  the  abandonment  of  this  line 
would  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  these  communities.  The 
railroads  play  an  integral  part  in  the 
economy  of  small  towns.  Several  towns 
•*re  develoi^ng  industrial  parks  and  many 
u.sbaasses  have  plans  for  future  expan- 
sion which  wlU  be  brought  out  in  forth- 
coming testimony  today.  However  the 
railroad  is  vitally  necessary  if  these  plans 
are  to  continue. 

It  was  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  this  line  is  perhaps  one  erf  the 
better  segments  of  rail  in  the  country. 
The  Erie  Lackawanna,  a  class  1.  double 
track.  Is  considered  to  have  out  at  tbe 
best  roadbeds  la  Indiana,  capable  of  an 
average  speed  of  approximately  SO  miles- 
per-hour.  At  a  time  when  the  overwhdm- 
ing  majority  of  the  roadbeds  in  this  area 
are  in  need  of  extensive  r^Mir  it  makes 
Uttle  sense  to  single  out  a  good  section  of 
rail  for  abandonment. 

Further,  alterative  methods  of  shipping 
would  be  a  major  problem.  Sevoal  com- 
munities would  be  left  with  no  lail  service 
at  all.  while  others  would  receive  only 
limited  truck  service  due  to  poor  condi- 
tions of  the  highways.  In  some  cases  the 
only  access  to  the  town  is  by  very  narrow 
county  ztkads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  announce- 
ment by  USRA  that  this  section  ta  the 
Erie  Lackawania  would  not  be  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  In  the  CcmraU  sys- 
tem I  have  held  two  public  meetings  in 
communities  which  would  be  effected  by 
the  abandonment.  Over  100  people  who 
would  be  directly  and  Indirectly  effected 
attended  these  sessions  and  voiced 
unanimous  oiHx>sitlon  to  the  propoaaL 
Ptother,  my  oCBoe  has  received  numeroas 
phone  calls  and  letters  all  of  whl(^  ▼oloed 
extreme  concern  reganUng  the  adverse 
Impact  the  discontinuation  of  the  Erie 
Lackawania  would  have  on  their  com- 
munity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
these  are  small  <vMwmi^i^^i|T  im^  |^e  ^. 
fects  of  rail  dlseontiniiatkm  In  rural 
areas  are  far  reaching.  Ratho:  than 
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abandoning  this  line,  service  should  be 
Improved  to  handle  future  growth. 

nierefore  I  strongly  urge  USRA  to  re- 
consider its  recommendation  and  that 
this  section  of  rail  be  included  in  the 
final  ConRail  system  plan. 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  PROJECT 


HON.  RICHARD  NOUN 

or   MINNK80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 
Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  Impressed  by  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  the  FtTmexs  Union  to  represent  the 
interests  of  family  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation.  As  a  Congressman  from  a 
largely  rural  district  of  Minnesota  I 
share  Farmers  Union's  concerns  for  the 
welfare  of  the  family  farmer,  whether 
he  lives  in  the  Midwest,  or  in  any  other 
porticm  of  the  Nation. 

In  Minnesota's  sister  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  controversial  Garrison  di- 
versicm  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  the  potential  of  benefiting 
acme  family  farmers  through  irrigation 
development,  at  the  expense  of  other 
farmers  whose  land  Is, being  taken  for 
project  canals,  reservoirs,  and  mitigation 
The  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  tr  resolve 
the  serious  controversy  that  surrounds 
the  Garrison  project.  While  the  NDFU 
supports  the  concept  of  in-igation  de- 
velopment and  would  someday  like  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  project,  they 
have  been  very  concerned  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  deal 
with  problems  construction  of  the  project 
has  caused  for  himdreds  of  ffenrers.  The 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  now  be- 
lieves that  these  problems  are  so  serious 
that  they  have  requested  that  Congress 
not  allow  appropriations  to  be  used  for 
new  construction  or  land  acquisition  for 
this  project  xmtil  a  congi-esslonal  inves- 
tigation of  the  situation  has  been  made, 
and  serious  problems  apparent  with  the 
project  have  been  resolved. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  testimony  of 
the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  to  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  regarding 
this  issue  gives  very  Important  Insight 
as  to  why  the  largest  farm  organization 
in  North  I^ota  is  now  asking  that  new 
construction  and  land  acquisition  on  this 
project  be  delayed.  In  that  the  House 
win  soon  address  this  controversial  issue, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  snd  care- 
fully consider  this  testimony: 
Statzmzmt  of  Noktr  Dakota  Farmexs  Union 
The  Nortli  Dakota  Farmers  Union  Is  a  pri- 
vate farm  organization  with  a  membership 
of  over  33.000  farm  families  In  North  Dakota. 
Within  our  membership  are  farm  families 
tittt  wlU  be  potentially  benefited  through  the 
Omtrison  Diversion  project  and  those  who 
have  already  experienced  significant  Impacts 
from  construction  activities  of  the  principle 
supply-works  of  the  project. 

Thoae  of  us  within  Farmers  Union  who 
witnessed  the  parched  earth  and  the  emaci- 
ated Uvestock  that  accompanied  the  lack  of 
forage  during  the  drought  of  the  1030's  have 
a  commitment  to  diversion  of  water  that 
aimply  cannot  be  understood  by  those  who 
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bi  cause : 


Hlsl  arlcally, 
t.  as 


th 


tls 
Fa  mers 


did   not  experience  the   farm 
this  period. 

Because  of  this  we  have  a 
understanding  those  who  baT< 
volved  themselves  in  the  ~ 
controversy  and  their  willingness 
the  project  to  die  on  the  vine  bi 
agencies  have  not  accepted  the 
ties  for  the  accompanying 
individual  impacts  of  the  project 

We  also  deeply  resent  thoa 
entitles  and  individuals  who 
strated  their  willingness  to 
Ing  problems  connected  with 
under  the  rug  without  realization 
problems  would  eventually  eruj  t 
cantly  affect  the  future  of  the 
Since  the  inception  of  this  o 
•»1927  as  a  chartered  division  of 
Farmers  Union,  the  North  Dal 
union  has  Ijeen  deeply  involvec 
source    policy    questions.    Hi 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  ._. 
the  concept  of  diverting  Mlssou 
er  for  irrigation  purposes  and 
In  our  support  of  such  dlversioi 

The  North  Dakota  Farmers 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  the 
Basin  because   it  did  not 
overall  and  comprehensive  . 
velopment  that  we  felt  was 
success  of  water  and  resource 
in  the  Basin  and  Instead  we 
ation  of  a  Missouri  Valley 
ever,   as   the   structures   of 
plan   became   a   reality,   the 
Farmers  Union  gave  its  support 
reduced    irrigation   developmen 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 

On  numerous  occasions  in 
early   1960"s.  North  Dakota 
officials  and   their  representatives 
before    Congressional    committ 
the  re-authorlzatlcn  and  fundin 
rlson  Diversion  project. 

We  cite  this  history  because 
essential  tliat  Congress  understt 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  Is  _ 
mltted  to  assisting  its  member:  li 
public  policies  In  developing 
potential  within  our  state  and 
Since  the  initial  funding  of 
Diversion  project,  the  North 
ers  Union  has  continued  in  iti 
further  appropriations  for  the 
ever,  we  have  also  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  failures  of 
sible  governmental  agencies  In 
the  project. 

In  early  1972,  because  of  the 
pressed  by  farmers  in  the  initial 
areas  of  the  project,  the  county 
the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Unlor 
stitute  our  Board  of  Governors, 
state  organization  to  conduct 
tlon  into  the  problems  faced  by 
their  communities. 

These  and  subsequent  investlgi  t 
North   Dakota  Farmers  Union 
taken  In  order  to  correct  the      _ 
project  and  help  resolve  the  profc 
owners  and  farmers  affected  by  t 
Our  imtial  investigation  Ideu 
problem  areas  Including  adequat  s 
tlon  for  farmers   adversely 
project,  the  high  cost  of 
to   farmers,   the  payment 
quired  lands  to  farmers,  the  .._„ 
relocation  services  to  landownej^ 
ants,  the  effect  of  the  project  ■ 
ground  water  resources  utilized 
the  need  for  alternate 
quiring   wUdlife  acreage  and 
reluctance  to  permit  the  farm 
the  brinks  of  the  canal  to  utll 
amounts  of  canal  water  for  their 
tions. 

In  June  of  1972  we  requested 
dick,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  to  conduct  a 
\estigatlon  of  the  land 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  an<i 
cerns  we  had  identified.  This 
in  an  unofficial  hearing  by  the' 
an  agreement  by  the  Bureau  to 
her  of  administrative  changes  in 
land  acquisition  for  the  project 

While    the   Bureau    of 
nounced  these  changes,  contlni^d 
from  affected  landowners  provid<  d 
cation  to  us  that  the  Bureau 
adequately  implementing  the 
was  still  limitmg  its  interpre"tat4)n 
acquisitions  and  relocation  laws 
tions  to  the  disadvantage  of 

W©  therefore  continued  our 
and  collected  numerous  affidavit  i 
fected  landowners.  After  review  of 
rial,  it  became  apparent  that 
raised  questions  of  such  a  nature 
essential  that  the  management 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
latlng  their  practices  as  it  . 
Garrison    Diversion    project'  be 
reviewed  by  a  Congressional 
In  October  1972.  the  North 
Union    initiated   a   request    to 
sentative    Henry    Reuss,    Chairmin 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
Resources    of   the    Oovernment 
Committee   to   conduct   such   an 
tlon.  we  transmitted  the  collecte  I 
and  associated  material  to  the 
tee. 

Again  we  identified  a  number  ( 
areas  requiring  review,  including: 
the  Bureau  officials  to  follow  the 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Act  of 
ure  of  Bureau  officials  to  enter  lnt< 
f  ul    negotiations   with   landowner  i 
initiating  condemnation  proceedli  gs; 
of  the  Bureau  to  respect  the  rlglfts 
ants;  failure  to  respect  the 
erty  rights  prior  to  initiating 
and  a  general  lack  of  concern  by 
for  those  landowners  who  agreed 
ments  after  the  landowners  had 
settlement  documents. 

These  same  concerns  were 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Commlss 
Armstrong.  We  did  not  receive  a 
Commissioner  Armstrong  until 
later  and  only  after  we  had 
this  failure  to  the  President. 

The  responses  of  the  Bureau  ol 
tlon    and    its    local    irrigation 
agency,  the  Garrison  Diversion 
District  continued  to  be  directed 
"public    relations"     program 
dealing  with  the  substantive 
pressed  by  our  members.  Therefon 
1973,  we  renewed  our  request  to 
Government    Operations 
conduct  a  Congressional 
the  matter  and  again  urged  fiei( 
by  the  subcommittee  In  the 
of  North  Dakota. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
released   its   Environmental   Imp^t 
ment  on  the  Garrison  Diversion 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union 
47  page  response  to  the  EIS  at 
May  in  Minot,  North  Dakota.  Agaib 
lined  the  failures  of  the  Bureau  ol 
tion  to  deal  with  significant 
and  environmental  impact."!  as 
to  the  family  farmer. 

We    were    deeply    concerned    wl 
quacies  of  the  EIS  in  terms  of 
and    were    fearful    that   these 
reflected  the  operational  and  adm 
practices    of    the    Bureau    of 
which    were   increasingly   placing 
rison  Diversion  Project  in  Jeqpardir. 

In  our  EIS  response  we  Indlcatei 
cern  of  the  lack  of  completed 
the  failure  of  the  Bureau  to 
plans  available  to  farmers  and 
who  would  be  potentially  affecte< 
struction  and  other  activities  In 
they  might  adjust  their  farming 
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and  plans  to  avoid  undue  economie 
hardships. 

W«  expressed  concern  over  the  lack  ot 
sufficient  personnel  who  could  autboilta- 
tlvely  help  resolv«  landowner  and  commu- 
nity problems  resulting  from  the  project: 
over  the  Bureau's  Inadeqtiate  review  of  the 
Impact  of  the  project  on  groundwater  sup- 
plies and  quality  and  their  subsequent  ef- 
fects upon  farm  operations;  the  lack  of 
alternatives  to  the  location  and  acquisition 
of  wildlife  mitigation  areas;  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  review  of  adverse  economic  effects 
upon  farmers  and  their  communities  re- 
sulting from  the  project;  the  failure  to  find 
a  mutually  acceptable  agreement  with  Can- 
ada and  therefore  placing  potential  Irriga- 
tors In  a  planning  Umbo  by  jeopardizing  the 
development  of  certain  Irrigation  dlstricta 

In  their  final  EIE,  the  Bureau  failed  to  di- 
rectly respond  to  these  and  other  concerns 
which  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  sub- 
mitted in  testimony  at  the  EIS  hearings. 

When  the  General  Accounting  Office  Ini- 
tiated a  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project,  we  provided  as 
much  assistance  and  co(^>eration  as  possible 
in  hopes  that  the  Investigation  would  re- 
sult In  solutions  of  the  problems  created 
by  insufficient  planning  and  the  lack  of  co- 
ordinated, consistent  policies  by  the  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  seeking  to  resolve  these 
problems  and  concerns  at  the  federal  level 
and  with  federal  agencies,  Incltullng  the  Bu- 
reau's Garrison  Diversion  Project  office  In 
Bismarck,  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union 
has  sought  resolution  of  these  concerns  of 
our  members  through  the  Oarrlaon  Diver- 
sion Conservancy  District  which  la  responsi- 
ble for  the  project  as  the  state's  contracting 
agency. 

After  considerable  prodding  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Conservancy  District  estabUabed 
a  land  acquisition  coaunlttee  to  Investigate 
landowner  problems  and  to  make  recom- 
mendatloDs  to  the  Biueau.  We  fully  concur 
with  the  recommendatUms  that  the  commit- 
tee submitted  this  past  October  to  the  Bu- 
reau after  consultations  with  affected  farm- 
ers and  a  number  of  interventions  on  behalf 
of  these  f  armma  wltti  the  Bureau.  These  In- 
clude: (1)  That  appraisals  should  be  up- 
graded to  Include  the  Increase  In  demand 
for  land  and  replacement  costs;  (3)  Ap- 
pralsals  should  be  kept  current  at  all  tUaes 
and  (3)  Changes  In  regulations  or  federal 
laws  to  permit:  an  Increase  over  the  appraisal 
value  of  the  land  to  compensate  the  farmer 
for  not  being  a  wUimg  seller,  that  relocation 
laws  should  apply  to  all  farm  buildings;  nec- 
essary land  takings  should  be  purchased 
two  years  before  oonatructl<Ki  starts;  and 
that  the  Bureau  should  advance  relocation 
mcmey  wttere  it  is  needed  for  the  farmer  to 
complete  new  buildings. 

The  N(»th  Dakota  Farmers  Union  also  sup- 
ported leglsUtlcHi  approved  by  the  recently 
concluded  M<»th  Dakota  legislative  assembly 
which  gave  the  Oarrlson  Diversion  Oonsorv- 
ancy  District  more  definitive  reeponalbUlty 
to  assist  landowners  affected  by  the  project. 

We  cite  this  history  of  the  Involvement 
of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  VnloD  tn  at- 
tempting to  correct  and  resolve  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  project  in  order  to  empha- 
size that  as  a  long-time  supporter  at  the 
Garrison  Diversion  we  feel  we  have  a  re{q;>on- 
slblUty  to  assist  farmers  adversely  affected 
by  the  project. 

The  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  has  not 
taken  these  steps  because  it  wishes  to  jeop- 
ardize the  Oanrlson  Diversion  project.  In- 
stead, we  have  taken  these  steps  becatise  we 
are  convinced  that  each  unresolved  problem 
created  by  mismanagement  and  unreqxm- 
slve  bureaucracy  by  the  leqranslbls  federal 
agencies  Is  creating  an  atmoqihere  which 
has  seriously  jeopardised  the  project.  Tills, 
therefore,  may  significantly  diminish  the  fu- 
ture Irrigation  opportunities  for  many  of  our 
members. 
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Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed 
over  the  cost  over-runs  being  Incurred  by  the 
Oarrlson  Diversion  project.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral inflatlcHiary  trends  In  our  economy,  we 
are  Convinced  that  the  cost  over-runs  are 
direct  results  of  the  lack  of  cmnprehenslve 
and  cocntUnated  planning  by  the  Bureau  of 
BeclamatloD  In  Its  rush  to  Implement  the 
construction  of  the  project. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  cost  over-nms 
are  Justification  to  terminate  the  project.  We 
do  believe  that  the  cost  over-runs  indicate  a 
need  for  the  Congress  to  review  the  manage- 
ment practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  order  that  the  costs  might  be  better  con- 
troUed. 

Th  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  believes 
that  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Fed- 
eral Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  must  be  strengthened  and 
fully  enforced  to  protect  the  rights  of  land- 
owners, tenants  and  farm  operators  and  to 
insure  that  such  projects  will  bring  about 
the  envisioned  benefits. 

The  burden  of  proof  In  the  need  for  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings  In  acquisition  of 
land  for  such  projects  mtist  be  more  firmly 
placed  on  the  agency  requiring  land.  Sever- 
ance damages  Should  Include  not  only  pay- 
ment for  the  diminution  of  remaining  land 
values,  but  also  the  payment  for  the  loss  of 
Income,  Increased  expenses,  and  inconven- 
ience suffered  by  affected  landowners  and 
operators. 

The  increased  cost  Incurred  by  local  and 
state  governmental  units  as  a  result  of  such 
projects  should  be  provided  through  intact 
fimds.  and  considered  a  cost  of  the  project 
Itself.  In  addition,  the  federal  government 
should  provide  In-lleu-of-tax  payments  to 
governmental  subdivisions  for  all  acreagee 
removed  from  local  tax  rolls  by  such  inojects. 

Governmental  agencies  responsible  for 
water  projects  must  folly  comply  with  the 
National  Environmental  Folloy  Act,  the 
Uniform  Land  Acquisition  Act,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Relocation  Act. 

We  oppose  the  acquisition  or  condemna- 
tion of  land  for  any  purpose  by  any  federal 
agency  until  they  revise  their  land  acquisi- 
tion policies  to  fully  reflect  the  actual  finan- 
cial loss  to  each  Individual  affected. 

An  Independent  ombudsman  should  be 
appointed  for  each  project  to  Insure  that  the 
rights  of  affected  cltUmis  are  fully  protected. 
The  ombudsman  Should  Initiate  legal  action 
on  behalf  of  affected  dttaens.  when  necessary. 

The  North  Dakota  Furmers  Union  reaffirms 
oiu:  support  of  federal  Irrigation  develop- 
ment and  the  objectives  of  projects  such  as 
Garrison  Diversion.  However,  such  project 
must  be  Implemented  In  a  manner  which 
will  benefit  the  long-term  future  and  sta- 
bility of  family-farm  agriculture. 

Continuing  developments  have  provided  a 
strong  Indication  that  InstUBclent  planning 
and  expediency  In  Implementing  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  Project  by  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  its  development  nuy  now 
jeopardize  Important  facets  of  the  project 
and  perhaps  the  project  Itself. 

We  therefore  urge  that  this  subconunlttee 
and  Congress  approve  the  budgeted  SIS.S 
million  appropriations  for  the  Garrison  Di- 
version project  with  the  stlpiUatlon  that  no 
funds  can  be  utilized  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  land  or  Implementation  of  any  new  con- 
struction activities  until  a  Congressional 
committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  fully 
Investigate  the  Inequitable  treatment  of 
landowners  and  other  problems  associated 
with  the  project  as  previously  outlined  In 
this  testimony. 

Only  after  a  Congressional  Committee  has 
made  appropriate  recommendations  In  policy 
and  administrative  changes,  and  has  docu- 
mented evidence  that  demonstrates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is,  in  fact.  Imple- 
menting the  necessary  changes,  should  the 
committee  release  the  funds  to  continue  fur- 
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ther  land  acquisitions  and  construction  ac> 
tivltles  on  the  project. 

We  further  urge  VbAt  after  funds  are  re« 
leased  for  f luther  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction activities  that  a  Congressional 
Committee  continue  Its  review  of  the  land 
acquisition  practices  and  the  steps  taken  to 
resolve  other  serious  problems  of  the  Garrl- 
slon  Diversion  project  by  the  Bureau  of  Bec- 
lamatlon. 

After  these  conditions  have  been  realized, 
the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  will  be  pre- 
pared to  urge  this  subcommittee  and  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  supplemental  funds  as 
requested  by  the  Garrison  Diversion  Con- 
servancy District  In  their  testimony  before 
this  subcommittee  on  May  6th. 

The  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  believes 
khat  these  steps  are  ecsential  if  the  Garrison 
Diversion  project  Is  to  be  properly  imple- 
mented and  completed. 

Tlie  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  further 
believes  that  unless  a  thorough  review  Is 
conducted  to  correct  the  present  problems 
of  the  project  that  the  Garrison  Diversion 
project  wUl  produce  significantly  fewer  ben- 
efits for  the  people  of  this  region  than  origi- 
nally anticipated  when  It  was  authorized. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  such  action 
Is  taken  the  project  wUl  continue  to  be  in 
serious  jeopardy  and  North  Dakota  may  be 
left  with  a  partlaUy  completed  project  that 
has  no  value  to  anyone. 

This  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  those  who 
have  already  suffered  adverse  in^Musts  In  or- 
der to  benefit  other  areas  of  North  Dakota. 
They  would  not  even  have  the  satisfaction 
that  their  suffering  had  any  purpose. 

It  would  be  also  grossly  unfair  to  those 
farm  families  that  have  literally  worked  for 
generations  to  divert  Missouri  River  water 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

Tlie  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  pledges 
its  cooperation  to  this  subconunlttee  and  to 
Congress  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
correct  and  resolve  the  problems  presently 
hampering  and  Jeopardizing  the  completion 
of  the  Oarrlson  Diversion  Project. 


CHILD  CARE  SCANDAL  IN  NEW 

YORK  ciry— PART  n 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW   TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  J97S 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Ins^ted  Into  the  Recoko.  the  first  part 
of  a  seven  part  investigative  series  Into 
New  York  City's  private  child  care  acen- 
cles  conducted  by  the  New  Yoric  Dally 
News.  Part  n  discusses  several  case 
studies  of  children  who  have  been  forced 
to  live  in  the  child  care  system  homes 
and  foster  homes.  This  article  relates 
8(xne  shocking  tales  of  abuse  and  neg- 
lect of  these  children  by  foster  parents 
who  were  more  Interested  in  getting 
their  money  than  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  in  the  Rkc- 
OBB  I  wish  to  Insert  part  n  of  this  series 
entitled.  "Unwanted  Cathy:  Sevm 
HfHoes  In  7  years" : 

UKWAirmt  Catbt:  7  Homks  in  7  Tkaas 

(By  WUllam  HSffernan  and  Stewart  Aln) 
(Second  of  a  Series) 

(Three  months  ago.  a  team  of  News  re- 
porters working  under  Assistant  Cl^  Bdltor 
William  Federlcl  set  out  to  Investigate  tin« 
city's  multimillion-dollar  child  care  system. 
The  findings  are  presented  In  this  ssrlea.  In 
some   instances,   to  protect  the  privacy  of 
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children    and   employees   iu    that   system, 
names  are  withheld.) 

Cathy  Is  a  9-year-old  miUtlracial  chUd— 
unwanted,  bom  out  of  wedlock  and  then  dis- 
carded Into  the  city's  private  child  care  sys- 
tem. 

Every  night  now.  Cathy  goes  to  l>ed  and 
beats  her  pretty  head  against  her  pillow 
until  Bit's  collapses  from  exhaustion.  It  Is 
the  only  way  her  small,  wracked  body  can 
force  itself  to  sleep. 

Cathy  Is  not  an  uncommon  product  of  this 
city's  child  care  system.  At  the  age  of  7  she 
had  already  lived  in  seven  foster  homes, 
bouncing  from  one  to  another,  more  like  a 
rubber  ball  than  a  human  being. 

Her  caseworker  claims  that  each  change  In 
hoQMs  becomes  a  rejection,  a  betrayal  by 
someone  she  had  hoped  would  give  her  love. 
"And  out  of  each  betrayal  came  a  sense  of 
gtillt."  her  caseworker  says.  "It  became  easy 
for  Cathy  to  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing terribly  bad  about  her — something 
ugly,  something  evil,  something  no  one  could 
ever  love." 

To  this  day  Catljy  can  still  remember  being 
locked  in  closets  for  long  periods.  Reticently, 
she  recalls  beatings  administered  by  foster 
parents.  And  she  remembers  being  told  she 
WBBnt  wanted  any  more  and  then  being 
moved  to  another  foster  home — where  the 
problems  began  all  over  again. 

Recently.  Cathy  was  riding  In  the  rear  of  a 
car  with  another  child  her  own  age.  The 
other  child  asked  where  she  had  lived  before. 
At  first,  Cathy  stared  silently,  her  large 
brown  eyes  blank,  then  she  suddenly  began 
rattling  off  all  the  last  names  she  had  in  her 
foster  homes.  She  recited  the  names  awk- 
wardly. 

"But  those  people  didn't  like  me,"  Cathy 
told  the  other  child.  "This  time  I  won't  have 
to  change  my  name  again.  My  mother  (her 
adoptive  mother)  says  I  belong  to  her.  Just 
like  my  brothers  and  sisters.  She  says  no- 
body can  make  me  live  elsewhere  any  more." 
Cathy,  m  fact,  is  one  of  the  Uickier  chil- 
dren. After  seven  years  in  foster  care  she 
fell  Into  the  hands  of  a  caseworker  who 
fought  to  place  her  in  an  adoptive  home. 

Her  adoptive  parents  together  with  that 
caseworker  battled  to  overcome  obstacles  set 
«p  by  the  child  care  agency,  to  change  that 
agency's  "plan"  for  Cathy — a  "plan"  of  long 
term  foster  care. 

Now  Cathy  has  a  home  and  parents  who 
lov*  her.  But  she  also  haa  the  scars  from 
seven  lonely  years  in  the  city's  child  care 
system — scars  her  parents  believe  she  will 
carry  all  her  Vt9. 

Today,  throughout  the  city  and  state, 
there  are  thousands  of  children  whose  lives 
are  being  scarred  each  day. 

During  a  three-month  Investigation.  The 
Kews  found  that  children  are  being  kept  In 
long-term  foster  care  and  denied  the  chance 
of  nndlng  permanent  homes.  whUe  the  prl- 
▼ate  agencies  assigned  to  care  for  them 
eoUeet  millions  at  tax  dollars  each  year  for 
tbelr  continued  maintenance. 

Throughout  Its  probe  of  the  child  care 
system.  The  News  spoke  with  many  of  those 
children — some  who  are  stUl  in  the  system 
»nd  some  who  have  left  It. 

aXPOST  ASUBK  AND  NEGLECT 

These  children  told  of  abuse  and  neglect 
In  some  foster  homes.  Others  spoke  of  being 
bi4>py  with  certain  foster  parents,  only  to 
find  themselves  suddenly  taken  from  thoee 
homes  and  placed  In  others  where  abuse  and 
neglect  were  everyday  occurrences. 

Many  of  the  children  qpoke  with  bitter- 
ness. Many  others  spoke  with  confusion, 
asking  why  they  could  not  be  adopted. 

Some  children  spoke  through  tears — 
tears  that  one  caseworker  said  "would  fill  a 
river  If  they  were  all  gathered  together  In 
one  place." 

Many  of  these  same  children  were  already 
hadly  damaged  when  they  entered  care. 
Many  had  been  severely  abused  by  their 
real  parents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rl  MARKS 


c  ip 


Mrs.  Flora  Cunha  Is  the  ^. 
Organization  of  Poster  Families 
and    Reform.    She    described 
abuses  that  foster  children 
hands  of  their  own  parents. 

FOKCED  TO  WATCH  X 

Mrs.  Cunha  spoke  of  a  6-) . 
her  of  being  forced  to  watch 
described   as   "naked   people 
and  how  he  closed  his  eyes  so 
have  to  see. 

One   boy,   Mrs.   Cunha   said 
being  forced  to  urinate  in  a 
watching    while    liis    younger 
forced  to  drink  it. 

Some  children,  she  added, 
ing    their    mother    in    sexual 
"sometimes  with  the  father,   c 
or  the  man  presently  living  in 
the  man  passing  through  that 

Many  can  describe  orgies,  shi 
some   children    have    even    told 
their     mother's     bed     to 
thrUls — "thrills  "  they  later  reli 
mares. 

Yet  many  children  who  ente 
find  that  their  lives  iu  care  are  1 
from  the  lives  they  left  behind. 

Odessa  Carrion,  who  spent 
an  agency  supervisor  in  the  el-, 
tem.  discussed  the  open  brutal!  \ 
in  many  foster  liomes  and  the 
of  .some  agencies  to  do  any 
it. 
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"Some   of   these   foster 
purely  for  the   money   they 
said.  "And  it  is  not  uncommon 
skimp  on  food  and  clothing  for 
in  their  care. 

"There   are    also    sadistic 
who  regularly  beat  these  chlldreji 
ed.  "Children  have  even  been 
footer  homes  and  it  is  not 
foster  fathers   and   adolescent 
family  to  rape  young  girls 
homes." 

Ms.    Canlon   told   of   one   ol 
homes  she  eventually  closed 
worker  Investigated  the  family's 
habits. 

"I   had   a  caseworker   go   to 
butcher  and  ask  about  the  meat 
she  said.  "It  didn't  take  the 
to  And  out  that  the  foster 
asked  the  butcher  for  scrap 
dogs  and  then  used  that  meat 
stews  for  the  children. 

"When  the  family  ate  steak, 
"the  children  would  bo  lucky  to 
And  this  experience  was  not 
a  common  occtirrence. 

Ms.  Carrion  told  of  one  of  th< 
homes  she  visited  as  a 
agency;  The  mother  brought 
child,  out  to  meet  her 
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"After  a  period  of  time,  she 
had   crawled   behind   the   sofa 
pulling  my  arm  to  Indicate  he 
to  stay.  Paul  was  about  61  i 
when  I  revisited  the  home  a  v/efk 
same  thing  happened. 

Ms.  Canlon  said  she  went  to 
of  her  agency  and  told  her  sh 
was  something  wrong  in  Paul's 

"The  director  told  me  the  w 
good  foster  mother  who  had 
agency  for  years  and  that  she 
to  move  the  child  or  close  the 

"Three  months  later,"  Ms. 

"I  saw  Paul  with  a  bloody  face 
away  from  his  foster  mother  i 
him  to  a  doctor  who  said  the 
bruises  all  over  his  back  and 
peared  to  have  been  badly 
hairbrush." 

Ms.  Carrion  said  she  asked 
of  the  agency  to  have  the 
arrested. 

"The  director  refused,  claim!:^ 
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It  would 


make  the  agency  look  bad  If  one 
mothers  was  arrested  for  child 
Carrion    said.    "When    I    Insisted 
either  close  the  home  or  that  I 
the    woman    arrested    myself, 
agreed  to  close  it. 

I  later  learned  that  Paul  ha(  i 
posed  to  beatings  ever  since  he 
in  that  home,"  she  said.  "He  had 
for  2'/2  years." 

Cue   young   woman,   interviewed 
News,    supported    Ms.    Carrion's 
abuse.  She  explained  what  it  was 
up  in  foster  care. 

Ellen  is  now  20  years  old  and 
of  her  childhood  Is  far  from 
the  time  she  was  9  she  had 
foster  homes. 

Each  time  she  settled  into  a  net 
mother   demanded   her   back  ani 
uprooted  from  her  new 
this  didn't  last  long. 

"The  few  foster  parents  I  got  tc 
to  leave,"  she  recalled.  "I  learne  I 
way  I  could  survive  without  golnj 
to   remain   aloof   and   cold   with 
parents. 

"How  can  you  attach  yourself 
and   then  have  that  attachmeni 
she  asked.  "It's  what  happens  afl 
burned -by  a  candle — you  learn  to 
from  it." 

Asked  how  she  wa.s  treated  by 
parents,    Ellen    said    that    In    al 
home  "the  foster  fathers  would 
their  laps  and  put  their  hands  in 
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DAUGHTER   INTO   SEX 


dav  ghte: 


mo  her 


When  she  was  8  and  slept  in 
room  with  her  foster  parents'  dat 
daughter  "was  Into  sex— trying  to 
walk  around  nude." 

And  when  she  was  9  her  fost<  r 
18-year-old   son   regttlarly  slipped 
room  at  night  to  "make  me  fondl  ( 

"I  should  have  been  adopted   t 
after  my  mother  starting  puttin  r 
foster  care,"  Ellen  said.  "My  mo 
should  have  been  allowed  to  taki 
and  then  give  me  up  again." 

Asked  about  the  food  she 

ter  homes,  Ellen  said  that  in  every 
one  she  often  had  "little  or  not: 
and  my  foster  parent  hardly  ever 
clothes-^I  was  never  treated  like 
the  family.  (Every  foster  family 
ing  allowance  for  the  children. 

"One  family  I  was  with  always 
big  meal  In  the  middle  of  tlM  daj. . 
they  would  usually  eat  something 
beef  while  I  would  get  a  peanut 
jelly  sandwich." 

Ellen,  a  tall,  painfully  thin  bloi^e, 
now  a  Long  Island  college  studeni , 
has  had  the  good  fortime  of  "findh 
and  being  able  to  put  her  past  In 
perspective. 

"I  was  in  my  last  foster  home 
age  of  9  vmtil  I  was  18,"  she  said, 
previous  foster  parents,  these 
decent  and  good.  "But  it  wasn't 
17  that  I  realized  that  these  foster 
were  the  only  real  parents  I  would 
and  that  I'd  better  stop  fighting 
inside  of  me. 
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"They  (the  last  foster  parents) 
given  up  loving  me,"  she  said.  "I 
often  even  now." 

There  are  times  that  Ellen  would  like  to 
find  out  "where  I  was,  who  I  was  n  1th,  when 
certain  things  happened  to  me;  but  the 
agency  won't  let  me  see  my  record  i  because 
they  say  they  are  all  secret." 

Ellen  said  she  considers  herself 
fortunate  because  she  was  able  to 
of  her  life  than  her  five  Imth 
whom  lived  In  more  than  a  do^n 
homes  by  the  time  they  were  18 

Looking  back  on  her  years  "In  caife."  as  the 
official  imgo  puts  it,  Enen  said  sh  i  believes 
that  the  agencies  "should  be  accouitable  for 
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what  they  do.  If  they  are  not  doing  the  Job 
right,  they  should  get  out  of  the  business. 

"My  brothers  dldnt  have  the  luck  I  did. 
...  I  made  It,  they  didn't.  They  all  have 
problems  and  I  dont  think  they  will  ever  re- 
cover. My  mother  did  a  lot  to  destroy  her 
children  but  the  agencies  took  up  where  she 
left  off." 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BLACK  AGED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Friday.  June  20,  197 S 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black 
aged  in  America  face  the  current  eco- 
n(Hnic  crisis  In  a  far  more  vulnerable 
position  than  most  of  our  citizens.  Ver- 
non E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  Urijan  League,  has  accurately  de- 
scribed their  plight  in  a  recent  column 
which  appeared  in  the  May  31, 1975.  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Crusader. 
As  Mr.  Jordan  perceptively  noted: 
Our  society  has  a  reputation  for  being 
a  "throwaway"  society;  everything  Is  dis- 
posable and  we'd  rather  replace  something 
than  fix  it.  Unfortunately,  that  applies  to 
people  too,  and  our  seniors  are  victims  of 
the  throw-away  mentality  that  shuffles  them 
into  InvlslbUlty. 

The  tragedy  of  the  black  aged  is  mag- 
nified by  the  fact  they  are  the  victims 
of  a  lifetime  of  neglect.  For  decades 
Government  ignored  their  voices,  and 
many  in  despair  have  stopped  voicing 
their  concerns  and  their  situation.  Gov- 
ernment must  be  responsive  to  those 
whose  plight  is  hidden,  as  much  as  to 
those  who  are  vocal. 

I  include  Mr.  Jordan's  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

BI.ACK  Aged  Hit  Hard 

Everyone's  hturtlng  In  this  Depression,  but 
hit  hardest  are  elderly  blacks.  They  dont 
hare  the  securities,  bank  savings  and  bonds 
affluent  people  sock  away  for  a  rainy  day. 
and  few  have  ever  worked  In  the  kinds  of 
Jobs  that  allowed  them  to  plan  a  comfort- 
able retirement. 

In  fact,  they  were  explicitly  barred  from 
Jobs  that  carry  decent  pensions  and  other 
retirement  benefits. 

All  most  of  them  have  are  social  seciu-lty 
checks,  other  government  payments  includ- 
ing Supplementary  Sectirity  Income  (SSI) ,  or 
earnings. 

That's  not  enough  In  these  days  of  sky- 
rocketing prices.  Stories  of  old  folks  buying 
pet  food  because  It's  cheaper  Indicate  the 
extent  of  their  hardship. 

SSI  payments  are  less  than  half  of  what 
the  federal  government  estimates  as  a  mod- 
erate standard  of  living  for  a  retired  couple. 
They're  even  below  the  poverty  level  In  most 
places. 

Most  older  blacks  are  poor  or  close  enough 
to  being  very  poor  to  feel  the  pinch  badly. 
And  with  growing  unemployment,  financial 
help  from  children  is  drying  up  too. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  the  black 
elderly  Is  that  they  are  siu-vlvors.  Most  of 
them  survived  the  Jim  Crow  system  and 
low-paying,  low-status  Jobs,  and  now  they've 
got  to  try  to  survive  further  Indignities 
instead  of  enjoying  well-earned  retirement 
years. 

Compared  with  older  whites,  elderly  blacks 
have  less  education,  fewer  financial  resoiu'ces, 
more  have  chronic  health  problems,  live  In 
substandard  housing  and  have  less  access 
to  private  and  public  resources  available  to 
the  aged. 
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They  are  survivors  In  a  literal  sense,  too. 
Most  of  their  contemporaries  have  passed  on. 
Th»  life  expectancy  for  black  males  actually 
declined  In  the  1980s,  from  61.1  years  to  80.1 
years.  This  means  the  typical  black  man  will 
never  live  to  collect  social  sectirity  benefits, 
deductions  for  which  were  taken  out  of  his 
measly  paycheck  all  through  his  wcwking 
years. 

Black  women  Uve  fewer  years  than  do 
whites — the  typical  black  women  lives  to  an 
age  of  89.3  years,  while  white  women  can 
exi>ect  to  Uve  to  76.6  years. 

These  life  expectancy  figures  have  given 
rise  to  suggestions  that  histead  of  limitmg 
social  security  payments  to  those  65  and  over 
(with  many  getting  payments  starting  at  age 
(62),  a  system  of  differential  age  eligibility 
should  be  instituted. 

Under  such  a  system  the  population  would 
be  broken  down  by  subgroups  and  those  sub- 
groups, such  as  black  men,  whose  life  ex« 
pectancy  is  below  the  national  standard  for 
social  security  eliglbUity,  could  begin  to 
collect  at  earlier  ages. 

Such  life  expectancy  tables  could  be  com- 
puted regularly,  with  eligibility  limits  moved 
up  or  down  depending  on  the  actuarial  fig- 
ures. Other  groups  In  our  society,  Including 
Native  Americans  and  many  Spaxilsh-speak- 
ing  peoples,  have  low  life  expectancy  and  It 
seems  only  fair  that  sxicb  persons  should  get 
back  money  they've  been  paying  for  retire- 
ment. 

It's  an  interesting  Idea  that  certainly  de- 
serves further  exploration.  It  might  even 
spur  better  health  care  efforts  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  should  be  a  major  Item  on 
the  agenda  for  helpmg  old  folks. 

They  pay  premiums  for  medical  care,  but 
much  of  their  costs,  like  over-the-cotmter 
drugs  and  remedies,  are  never  covered.  They 
would  be  among  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  a 
national  health  system  that  delivered  quality 
health  services  for  aU. 

Our  society  has  a  reputation  for  being  a 
"throwaway"  society;  everything  is  disposable 
and  we'd  rather  replace  something  than  fix 
it.  Unfortunately,  that  implies  to  people  too, 
and  our  seniors  are  victims  of  the  throw- 
away mentality  that  shuffles  them  Into  In- 
visibility. 

UntU  ours  came  along,  every  society  hon- 
ored Its  old  folks  and  measured  Its  humanity 
by  the  way  It  cared  for  those  who  past  sacri- 
fices entitled  ttiem  to  the  ctxnforts  of  digni- 
fied old  age.  It's  a  sad  commentary  tbat  con- 
ten^mrary  America  so  brutaUy  vlolatea  the 
commandment  to  honor  Its  older  citizens. 
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HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1975 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
mother  of  two  teenagers,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  what  our  young  people  are 
thinking  today.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  also  share  in  this  concern, 
and  will  find  the  following  essay  wrlttm 
by  Elizabeth  Schweitzer,  1975  winner  of 
the  Palm  Springs  Rotaiy  Club  Ameri- 
canism essay  contest,  of  interest: 

RSS   PtTBUCAX 

(By  Elizabeth  Schweitzer) 
Not  so  long  ago  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  colonies  rebelled  and  de- 
stroyed the  tie  to  their  government.  They 
felt  that  government  no  longer  deserved  their 
loyalty.  They  did  what  they  did  for  their 
personal  gain  and  saw  no  shame  In  it.  Ihey 
were  proud,  stubborn,  and  selfish.  The  world 
did  not  love  them,  and  they  did  not  care.  Al- 
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though  considered  country  bumpkins  by  the 
more  "genteel"  set,  they  were  called  "demi- 
gods" by  their  own  kind. 

They  tried  a  not -so-popular  form  of  gor- 
enunent.  Their  first  atten^H  failed,  so  they 
tried  again.  This  time  It  went  well.  They 
Uved  through  scandal,  economic  crisis,  and 
an  unpopular  war.  The  mistakes  were  theirs, 
and  they  took  the  blame.  The  victories  were 
theirs,  too  and  they  fiaunted  them. 

Now,  two  hundred  years  later,  the  citizens 
of  the  country  they  foimded  are  celebrating 
a  bicentennial.  Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  clear 
away  all  the  cobwebs  in  the  closets  of  those 
deml-gods  and  rediscover  the  basics  of  ihe 
nation  the  Founding  Fathers  set  up. 

At  a  time  when  there  should  be  rejoicing 
that  the  United  States  has  made  It  this  far, 
the  cry  of  the  citizenry  Is,  "America  is  going 
down  the  drain!  Life  Is  not  worth  living 
anymore;  there  are  Just  too  many  problems." 

In  a  way  it  makes  sense,  considering  the 
apparently  glorious  history  the  United  States 
has  had.  Movies,  songs,  and  even  textbooks 
proclaim  that  back  In  the  "good  ol'  days" 
everyone  was  patriotic,  goods  were  Inexpen- 
sive, and  this  was  the  land  of  opportunity. 
It  Is  no  wonder  the  future  appears  gloomy; 
nothing  short  of  paradise  could  compare  with 
that  Elyslan  heritage. 

Life  was  not  really  that  beautiful,  but 
Americans  like  to  think  so.  The  TV>unding 
Fathers  were  called  demi-gods  by  some  of 
their  ooutemporai-les,  but  they  turned  the 
oon^iliment  down.  They  were  good  because 
they  had  something  to  believe  in  and  to 
reassure  them.  If  they  were  great.  It  was  be- 
cause the  times  permitted,  and  their  souls 
demanded  them  to  be. 

In  this  modern  day  and  age.  will  people 
be  able  to  re^jond  to  the  call?  Everything 
seems  to  Indicate  the  opposite.  Pollution, 
corruption,  and  poverty  are  rampant.  People 
are  being  labelled,  licensed,  and  numbered. 
A  dUferent  system  of  political  thought  Is  <q>- 
poelng  the  traditional  "American  Way". 
There  Is  nothing  solid  to  believe  in.  The  en- 
tire Idea  of  a  United  States  of  Am^ica  ap- 
pears bound  for  eternal   damnation. 

This  concept  is  nothing  new;  critics  of  the 
United  States  have  been  hoping  for  It  for 
years.  Karl  Marx  claims  that  any  and  every 
free  entoprise  system  will  fall.  His  doctrtne 
states  that  either  socialism  or  total  oollapsfi 
shall  eventually  occur.  His  followers  believe 
this,  naturally.  The  question  Is:  why  do  so 
naany  AnaMlcans  believe  It? 

Do  they  follow  Marx?  Are  the  recent  Wash- 
ington scandalB  and  the  Vletnamee*  War  so, 
disillusioning?  Are  they  so  affected  by  the 
present  economic  imbalance?  Do  they  really 
have  a  choice  In  what  they  believe? 

The  only  way  they  could  be  oonvlnced  of 
the  stability  of  this  society  would  be  to  hear 
good  news  from  the  government.  However, 
since  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  UjS. 
OoTemment  has  been  considered  generally 
corrupt  and  the  credibility  level  is  down  (re- 
cent events  have  not  been  dh^couraglng  this 
sentiment.) 

The  Oovernment  has  all  of  the  character- 
istics of  "Big  Business,"  plus  tt  Is  the  only 
one  licensed  by  Itself.  The  petals  are  having 
a  hard  time  keeping  track  of  It.  There  is  a 
lot  of  room  for  "deals"  to  be  made. 

There  are  some  honest  people  in  office;  but 
It  Is  BO  temptmg  not  to  stay  that  way.  The 
Founding  Fathers  were  honest,  but  then 
there  was  no  choice.  Now,  however,  aU  that 
stands  between  a  politician  and  temptation 
Is  a  conscience  and  a  good  business  sense. 

Even  If  the  entire  government  became  hon- 
est, the  public  would  stUl  have  protdems  with 
It.  The  few  direct  connections  between  the 
VS.  citizen  and  the  VB.  Oovernment  have 
(for  all  intents  and  purposes)  been  severed, 
^•eeches  nowadays  are  poUShad  by  profes- 
sional speech  writers  and  delivered  by  a  men 
with  a  bad  make-up  Job.  aoveminental 
forms  and  letters  are  often  verbose,  taaper- 
Bonal,  and  Indecipherable.  ClvU  servants  and 
office  seekers  arc  coming  In  all  colors,  shapes. 
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and  sizes,  but  they  geuemlly  are  considered 
cold,  caiculating,  and  inaccessible.  The  na- 
tion turns  Ita  eyes  to  the  Indirect  method, 
the  masa  media. 

The  media  possesses  an  awesome  power.  It 
is  the  only  access  to  the  government's  inner 
workings,  so  It  believed.  The  pen  has  always 
been  greater  than  the  sword,  and  now  when 
ink  flows  from  the  pen  of  a  Journalist,  the 
opinion  of  the  public  Is  being  molded.  The 
words  in  a  common  newspaper  are  oftentimes 
considered  go^>el. 

This  would  go  well  enough,  but  a  few  fac- 
tors are  working  against  it.  First,  reportevs 
are  human;  they  can  make  mistakes.  Second, 
the  niedla  is  a  vast  free  enterprise  system. 
Free  enterprises  are  successful  only  when 
they  show  a  profit.  The  best  type  stories  to 
sell  are  bits  that  are  sensational,  unusual, 
and  bad  news.  The  consumer  that  depends 
solely  upon  screaming  headlines  for  Infor- 
mation can  be  misled  to  believe  hi-:  world 
Is  falling  apart. 

Loss  of  confidence  is  not  the  only  draw- 
back to  an  all-powerful  media.  Possibilities 
of  use  in  propaganda  are  tremendous.  If  uny 
one  man  or  political  group  could  ^ct  In  con- 
trol of  the  editors  and  anchormen,  he  or  they 
could  direct  the  history  of  the  world.  There 
have  been  examples  of  this  In  recent  times. 
In  the  1950's  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  used 
the  media  to  destroy  individuals  who  did  not 
believe  as  he  did.  Later,  when  a  training 
camp  for  troops  of  varlovis  nations  was  held 
for  antl-Communlst  guerrilla  warfare,  the 
John  Birch  Society  spread  rumors  that  the 
"Reds"  were  coming.  In  both  cases,  panic 
was  widespread  and  people  were  victimized. 

With  all  Its  drawbacks,  the  American  me- 
dia is  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
humankind.  Although  it  may  be  biased,  as 
when  information  is  proved  Incorrect,  it  has 
the  wonderful  asset  of  being  able  to  admit 
error  without  admitting  shame.  Of  coiu-se, 
humility  is  not  stressed  and  the  point  it  not 
overemphasized.  If  an  apology-  is  needed. 
It  la  made,  and  biisiness  goes  on  as  iisual, 
very  efficiently. 

It  takes  one  editor  to  admit  he  is  wrong 
In  order  to  make  others  say  the  same.  It  Is 
the  same  with  the  rest  of  society.  It  takes 
one  body  and  soul  to  ipalse  doubts,  and  then 
the  system  can  start  rejuvenating  Itself.  This 
country  cannot  atford  to  be  an  army  of  cor- 
porate yes  men  working  for  the  State  and 
the  almighty  dollar.  Without  a  non-con- 
formist saying,  "No!  It  should  not  work  this 
way!"  there  would  be  no  progre«<s  in  human 
rights. 

In  this  century,  Americans  have  been 
stereotjrped  as  men  bowing  and  scraping  to 
Wa  employer  in  order  to  feed  the  wlf^  and 
kids.  In  the  meantime,  bis  employer  is  bow- 
ing and  scraping  to  politicians  who  are  bow- 
ing and  scraping  to  the  pe<^le  (at  election 
time).  Vlciotis  circle?  It  is,  when  there  are 
no  individuals  around. 

Individuals  are  people  who  follow  their 
own  conscience  Instead  of  their  greed.  True, 
feeding  loved  ones  is  an  honorable  profes- 
sion, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  bow  and 
scrape. 

A  society  (especially  this  one)  Is  only  as 
strong  as  Its  weakest  member.  Before,  there 
has  always  been  an  ample  supply  of  strong 
Individuals.  The  Founding  Fathers  were  In- 
dividualistic rebels,  and  America  has  pro- 
duced Lincoln,  Thoreau,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  even  Eldrldge  Cleaver.  The  best  way  to 
produce  strong  Individuals  for  the  future  Is 
to  provide  a  broad  spectrum  of  concepts;  this 
Is  true  education.  It  is  an  old  idea:  the  truth 
shall  set  you  free.  Brainwashing  will  only 
hinder  this  country's  system. 

This  might  be  a  nation  of  bureaucracies, 
corporations,  and  political  parties,  but  with- 
out rebels  and  dissenters,  there  would  be  no 
progress  in  the  field  America  Is  most  noted 
for:  Americanism. 

AmarlcanlBm  is  not  following  all  those 
proud  individuals  who  set  up  this  country 
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out  of  a  sense  of  obligation.  It 
doing  something  because   it 
reason  It  sounds  so  decent  an< 
because  it  is  not  based   on 
dream,  but  on  respect  for  humanity 
remain  so,  or  the  government 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  peopU 
from  the  earth. 
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HON.  ROMANO  L.  m4zZ0LI 

OF    KENTTTCKY 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speake 
to    create    a    comprehensiv 
health  insurance  program  of  j_.. 
another  have  been  introduced(in 
past  Congresses. 

Despite  the  variety  of  ... 
ance  plans  which  have  been 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  _ 
as  to  the  direction  Congress 
on  this  subject. 

Although  it  may  be  a  long 
any    large-scale    liealth 
passed.    Congress    should 
inactive. 

People  witli  special  medics  I 
requiring  expensive  treatments 
mediate  reUef.  They  need  w 
tlvely  is  termed  "catastrophic 

Some  advocates  of  national  .. 
surance  believe  that  catastro  )h 
age  should  not  be  separatee 
comprehensive  health  care 
fear  that  the  press  for  . 
coverage  would  be  lessened 

I,  for  one.  do  not  believe 
and  the  economic  health  of 
Americans  suffering  from 

quiring  long  and  costly 

be  held  hostage  to  secure  the 
an  overall  health  insurance 

I  am  glad  that  the  

in  this  editorial  of  June  17, 
is.sue  in  the  same  light : 

Insuring  the  Nation's 

This  country  seemed,  as 

ago,  to  be  on  the  verge  of  enactln  5 
health  insurance  plan  covering 
costs   for  everyone.   Last  , 
sional  leaders  were  talking 
early  enactment  of  a  health 
But  by  now  It  is  clear  that  the 
posal    is   going   nowhere   at    all 
Whether  there  is  any  chance  _ 
even  In  the  years  beyond  depend 
persuasive  answers  to  a  series  of 
tions.  Some  of  those  questions 
nancing,  but  by  no  means  all  of 
Is  a  spreading  opinion,  In 
the    country,    that   simply    provjdi 
money,  training  more  doctors 
more  boepitals  will  not  i 
health  care  for  Americans. 
To  use  an  analogy  that 
one  wUl  find  offensive,  the'healt  i 
Issue  Is  a  bit  like  the  rescue 
Central.   In   both   cases,   all 
people  can  agree  that  the  service 
and  something  has  to  be  done.  1 
cases  any  comprehensive  solutioi 
sufficiently  large  number  of  bil 
lars  to  Induce  extreme  caution 
money  can  be  found,  Congress 
merely  to  continue  obsolete 
where  no  one  wants  to  go.  In 
In  railroading,  there  is  the  mattej 
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bedding.  Some  studies  have 
for  example,  as  much  as  one-third 
gery  done  in  this  country  is 
evident  that  any  Insurance  plan 
have  to  include  mechanisms  to 
patient  from  too  much  of  the 
care,     provided     simply     because 
available. 

The    fading    of    the    current 
illustrates   the    broad    change 
cently  overtaken   national   attitudes 
large  social   programs.   Part  of 
is  obviously  owed  to  the  recessioi 
other  part  of  it  is  a  reaction  to 
wave  of  social  legislation  of  the  1 
01  these  Innovative  laws  turned 
co.'ts  and  consequences  far  beyon< 
predicted   for  them.  The 
past  decade  Is  making  the  countr  r 
now    about    fundamental    change  s 
health  care  system.  Medicare  anc 
have  been  enormously  valuable  to 
try,  but  they  have  also  been 
expensive  than  theh*  authors 
mated.  They  have  raised  the 
view  and  control  that  are  going 
be  answered  before  the  larger 
goes  into  law. 

Americans  are  currently 
over  $100  billion  a  year  for  health 
cal  care., That  flgiire  has  doubled 
eight  years,  with  a  rising  demand 
services   compounded   by    an 
much  higher  than  the  average  for 
omy.  Out  of  that  total,  some  $40 
public  money,  mostly  Medicare  for 
ly  and  disabled,  and  Medicaid  for 
The  rest  is  private  money,  and 
a  comprehensive  health   insurano 
means  shifting  some  or  even  all 
billion  a  year  to  federal 

Although  President  Nixon  had 
a  health  insvirance  bill.  President 
ctded  last  winter  not  ta  revive  it 
economy  In  a  recession  and  the 
ready  runjiing  an  extremely  large 
ruled  against  any  bill  this  year, 
lays,    under    a   federal    Insurance 
would  be  the  kind  of  expendituri 
Ford  administration  has  denouucH 
controllable.  The  budget  deficit 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  numbers 
ington  politics.  The  painful  surg* 
tion  over  the  past  two  years  has 
highly  attentive  to  it,  and  the 
procedures  now  require  Congress 
plicitly  on  a  deficit.  Most  of  Congress 
to  have  joined  the  President  In  his 
to  add  another  large  new 
into  the  federal  budget  at  this 

Beyond  all  of  the  large  question! 
policy,  the  path  of  any  health 
Islation  is  further  impeded  In 
sharp  dispute  over  committee 
Earlier   this  year,  when  the  House 
Means  Committees  wrote  a  bill 
health  insurance  benefits  to  the 
the  Commerce  Committee  protesteb 
territory  was  being  invaded.  The 
now  settled  into  a  stalemate.  If 
leadership  ever  cliooses  to  resolve 
it  will  be  confronted  with  a  much 
ous  controversy  over  financing  thes  ( 
All  of  the  present  tax  and 
are  dubious,  to  one  degree  or 
technical  difficulties  in  funding 
protection  for  the  unemployed  Is 
dampen  enthusiasm  for  proceeding 
much  larger  bill  for  general 
whole  population. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  onl; 
course  is  to  abandon  the  Idea  of 
hensive  bill  and,  instead,  continue 
the  present  patchwork.  Since  the 
future  system  Is  extremely  dlfficul 
cast  accurately,  perhaps  the  patch 
strategy  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
end.  It  permits  Congress  to  addires  1 
one  issue  at  a  time. 

The  greatest  Immediate  needs 
strophic  coverage  for  everybody. 
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care  for  rural  areas.  Even  families  with  very 
good  health  Insurance  policies  know  that 
there  Is  always  a  limit  to  the  coverage.  Even 
the  most  prudent  family  can  be  threatened 
with  disaster  by  one  terrible  Illness.  But  huge 
though  the  costs  can  be  in  Individual  cases, 
the  price  for  catastrophic  coverage  Is  not 
large  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  for  rural 
areas,  experience  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
shows  that  merely  making  insurance  money 
available  Is  not  enough  to  guarantee  reason- 
able access  to  modern  medical  care,  Meeting 
tpeclflc  needs  like  these,  one  at  a  time,  may 
well  take  the  country  toward  adequate  health 
insurance  faster  than  a  stalled  argument 
over  a  comprehensive  bill  that  now  seems 
farther  than  ever  in  the  distance. 


STANDING  UP  FOR  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   XLLINOZS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortlj'  after 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  and  following 
the  rescue  of  the  Mayaguez,  Secretarj'  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  declared  that: 

There  are  limits  beyond  which  the  United 
States  cannot  be  pushed. 

With  American  credibility  open  to  seri- 
ous question,  it  is  essential  that  the  lead- 
ei's  of  North  Korea,  Commimist  China, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  understand  that  we 
will  not  permit  aggression  to  succeed  a 
second  time  in  Asia.  It  is  necessary,  at  the 
present  time,  to  restate  our  commitment 
to  South  Korea  in  terms  so  certain  that 
no  potential  aggressor  will  miscalculate 
our  response. 

Korea  clearly  Is  the  next  test  which  the 
Commimists  intend  to  provide  us  with  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  As  Saigon  was  col- 
lapsing, Kim  II  Sung,  the  North  Korean 
leader,  was  in  Peking.  A  joint  Communist 
Chinese-North  Korean  communique 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U,S. 
forces  from  Korea  and  reaffirmed  China's 
"resolute  support  to  the  Korean  People 
in  their  Just  struggle  for  an  Independent 
and  peaceful  reunification."  Both  phrases 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
past  concerning  Vietnam. 

Kim  n  Sung's  statement  in  Peking 
that,  "North  Korea  would  not  stand  by 
with  folded  arms  in  the  event  of  a  revolt 
in  South  Korea."  is  regai-ded  as  particu- 
larly ominous.  The  Park  Government  in 
Seoul — a  government  which  admittedly 
has  internal  difficulties  of  Its  own — ^Is  fac- 
ing increased  opposition  from  students, 
clergymen  and  the  press.  South  Korean 
sources  fear  that  any  demonstration 
might  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  full-scale 
Commimist  attack. 

We  must  imderstand  the  North  Ko- 
rean strategy  in  this  connection  and 
leave  no  doubts  that  aggression  will  be 
countered,  whether  it  Is  in  its  traditional 
form  or  is  of  a  more  deceptive,  covert 
kind. 

Writing  in  The  New  York  Times,  Zyg- 
munt  Nagorskl,  Jr.,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  pre- 
viously a  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
served  In  South  Korea,  noted  that: 

Korea's  future  Is  vital  to  the  tJnlted  States. 
It  Is  vital  not  only  as  a  strategic  landmass 
essential  to  maintain  stabUity  In  the  Japan 
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Sea  and  the  entire  Korea-Japanese  area,  but 
also  for  American  self-respect  and  for  our 
Image  In  the  world  as  a  nation  capable  oX 
living  up  to  Its  commitments. 

Mr.  Nagorskl  concludes  that: 
Should  we  declare  otir  unwillingness  to  be 
with  the  Koreans  tomorrow  should  their  hour 
of  stress  arrive?  Surely,  we  would  be  betray- 
ing otir  own  beliefs.  .  .  .  Their  abandonment 
to  Northern  aggression  and  eventual  Com- 
munist take-over  would  be  the  end  of  their 
political  and  intellectual  rebellions.  How  Is 
It  possible — young  Koreans  bom  since  the 
Korean  War  would  ask  themselves — for 
Americans  first  to  whet  our  appetites  for  free- 
dom, only  to  abandon  tis  when  freedom  is 
truly  In  danger?        ' 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
Important  article,  "Standing  Up  For 
South  Korea,"  by  Zygmunt  Nagorskl,  Jr., 
which  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
of  June  14,  1975,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  14.  1975) 
Standing  Up  fob  Sottth  Kori:a 
(By  Zygmunt  Nagorskl  Jr.) 

Korea's  future  Is  vital  to  the  United  Slates. 
It  Is  vital  not  only  as  a  strategic  landmass 
essential  to  maintain  stability  in  the  Japan 
Sea  and  the  entire  Korea-Japanese  area,  but 
also  for  American  self-respect  and  for  our 
image  In  the  world  as  a  nation  capable  of 
living  up  to  Its  commitments. 

I  am  not  argiUng  for  the  old-time  notion 
of  national  honor.  But  I  am  appaUed  by  the 
voices  implying  basic  dishonesty  to  American 
motives.  No  one  wishes  to  see  another  war 
in  Asia.  The  concept  of  a  sinister  military 
plot  concocted  at  the  Pentagon  welcoming 
another  conflict  reflects  a  part  of  today's 
national  parnnoia.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
beyond  reproach,  nothing  free  of  suspicion. 

Tlie  case  of  South  Korea — in  spite  of 
President  Park  Chung  Hee  and  his  senseless 
authoritarian  measures — ^has  been  a  success 
story  in  Asia.  It  Is  a  country  which  has  gone 
through  a  trauma  of  a  Communist  war  and 
a  Communist  occupation  that  left  deep  scars. 
Present  opposition  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment stems  partly  from  people's  fears  that 
another  totalitarian  system  would  weaken 
resistance  to  a  possible  attack  from  the 
North. 

It  may  sound  almost  Illogical  but  In  Korea 
both  alc.es — the  Government  and  Uie  opposi- 
tion— ^bave  one  common  denominator:  they 
both  act  to  offset  a  possible  outside  attaciE. 
The  Government  feels  that  repression  and 
law  and  order  are  the  best  methods  to  unify 
the  country  and  make  it  strong;  the  opposi- 
tion feels  differently.  No  regimented  people, 
the  opposition  feels,  can  have  the  necessary 
wUl  to  fight  back  against  a  totalitarian  ag- 
gression. Therefore,  a  government  permitting 
consensus  and  free  debate  is  much  stronger 
than  one  which  superimposes  Its  will.  This 
Is  where  the  present  Korean  weakness  lies. 
This  Is  where  a  tendency  exists  on  the  part 
of  some  Americans  to  confuse  the  Inner 
political  struggle  with  President  Park's  re- 
pressive methods. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  demo- 
cratic opposition  In  Korea  Is  a  success  story. 
Add  to  It  the  Korean  economic  growth  which 
made  that  little  peninsula  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  for  the  American  eco- 
nomic assistance  program.  Add  to  It  Korea's 
basic  determination  to  resist  outside  aggres- 
sion. There  is  no  trace  tn  Seoul  of  the  cancer 
which  ate  the  military  machine  of  South 
Vietnam.  An  average  young  Korean  desper- 
ately clings  to  the  notion  of  his  own  freedom 
of  choice.  He  will  fight  for  It  If  necessary. 
He  is  fighting  for  It  now  on  the  domestic 
front.  He  wUl  do  It  elsewhere  If  needed. 

And  this  Is  where  the  United  States  comes 
Into  the  picture.  For  the  last  25  years  this 
country   has   been   viewed  as   Korea's  most 
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reliable  friend.  It  Is  from  America  that  the 
ooooepts  of  peoplftii  partldpatlosi  In  the 
aoranunent  camey  It  is  tram  vb  that  the 
notloa  o<  tn»  press,  of  Kabeaa  corpus,  at  the 
leglBlativ*  aiut  executive  rolee  and  their  divi- 
sions have  been  imported.  It  Is  from  this  part 
of  the  world  that  most  South  Koreans  today 
are  getting  their  political  Inspiration. 

Should  we  declare  our  unwillingness  to  be 
with  the  Koreans  tomorrow  should  their 
hour  ot  stress  arrive?  Surely,  we  would  be 
betraying  our  own  beUefs.  After  aU,  they  are 
In  a  rebellious  mood  because  we  helped  them 
to  be.  Their  abandonment  to  Northern  ag- 
gression and  eventual  Communist  take-over 
wotild  be  tbo  end  of  their  political  and  Intel- 
lectual rebellions.  How  Is  It  possible— young 
Koreans  b.>rn  since  the  Korean  war  would 
ask  themselves — for  Americans  first  to  whet 
our  appetites  for  freedom,  only  to  abandou 
us  when  freedom  Is  truly  in  danger? 

This  is  not  a  call  for  another  Asian  war  for 
Americans  to  enter.  It  is  simply  a  call  to 
preserve  our  own  sanity.  No  man  can  live 
alone  In  the  world  of  today.  No  nation  can 
live  alone,  not  even  a  nation  Uke  ours.  The 
moral  fiber  of  our  International  existence 
must  be  buUt  around  a  system  of  values. 

If  these  are  rejected  in  a  clever  maze  of 
rhetoric  attributing  sinister  motives  to  any- 
one who  hesitbtes  to  abandon  these  values, 
only  a  void  would  remain.  Instulng  for  South 
Koreans  today  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
they  are  not  alone  and  that  their  acquired 
concept  of  a  consensus  Government  cannot 
be  lost  without  a  struggle  would  be  one  way 
to  prevent  such  a  struggle. 

It  would  also  be  a  way  to  reassure  our- 
selves that  we  are  capable  of  standing  \vp 
and  being  counted,  for  our  own  sake,  not 
for    anybody   else's. 


FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES  AND  REC- 
OMMENDED FEDERAL  ACTIONS 


HON.  IMARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
first  portions  of  a  study  done  by  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Inadvertent 
Modification  of  the  Stratsophere — 
IM08 — were  reletised  to  the  public.  This 
was  the  product  of  a  5-month  investiga- 
tion on  the  effects  of  fluorocartwns  on 
the  Earth's  ozone  layer.  The  task  force, 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  was 
c<»npo6ed  of  13  separate  Federal  agencies 
having  a  direct  concei'n  over  ozone  de- 
pletion. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  task  force  because  of  jay 
concern  over  the  possible  damage  being 
dooe  to  the  ozone  layer  by  fluorocarbons. 
Congressman  Paul  Rogeks  and  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  fund 
further  Federal  research  on  fluorocar- 
bcnis  and  ban  their  use  in  aerosol  cans  in 
2  years  unless  proof  can  be  found  that 
they  are  not  harmful  to  health  and  the 
environment.  Hearings  on  this  legidatlon 
have  been  held  in  both  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Science  and 
Technology  Committees  and  boUi  com<- 
mittees  are  currently  marking  up  our  bill. 

Though  I  am  not  In  full  agreement 
with  everything  in  the  task  force  rqiort. 
I  would  like  to  commend  Chabman  Pe- 
terson of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and   Chairman   Stever  of   the 
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Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  their  efforts.  They  have  recog- 
nized a  need  for  cooperation  among  the 
Federal  agencies  which  I  believe  is  es- 
sential in  any  further  reseaixh  on  this 
problem. 

Since  the  Question  of  fluorocarbon 
damage  to  the  ozone  is  gaining  consider- 
able public  attention  and  legislation  may 
be  coming  to  the  floor  on  this  subject,  the 
task  force  report  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members.  I  am  including  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  section  of  this  report  on  recom- 
mended Federal  actions: 

Feoekal  Authorities  and  Rscommendeo 
Fkdekai.  AcnoMS 

Products  that  release  fluorocarbons  ulti- 
mately reaching  the  stratosphere  can  be  di- 
vided Into  four  categories  according  to  how 
they  may  be  regulated. 

Fluorocarbons  that  are  used  as  propel- 
lants  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetic  products 
can  be  regulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. These  same  compounds  used 
to  propel  pesticide  products  can  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Any  other  product  (except  automo- 
biles) produced  for  distribution  to,  or  use 
by.  consumers  can  be  regulated  by  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

There  Is.  however,  no  Federal  authority 
governing  any  of  the  other  fluorocarbon 
uses  such  as  automobile  air  conditioning, 
Industrial  and  commercial  applications  for 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  and  uses 
a^5  a  foaming  agent  of  Are  retardant.  The 
proposed  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  now 
pending  before  Congress  would  provide  for 
effective  control  of  all  uses  of  fluorocarbons 
if  required  and,  in  addition,  would  provide 
a  regulatory  base  for  control  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  potentially  harmful  substances  with 
broad  environmental  consequences.  This  is 
the  preferred  approach  in  lieu  of  narrower 
specific  legislation  for  fluorocarbons.  The 
task  force  urges  rapid  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation to  fill  these  Important  gaps  in  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  Authorities. 

The  task  force  has  concluded  that  fluoro- 
carbon releases  to  the  environment  are  a 
legitimate  cause  for  concern.  Moreover,  un- 
less new  scientific  evidence  is  found  to  re- 
move the  cause  for  concern.  It  would  seem 
necessary  to  restrict  uses  of  fluorocarbons- 
11  and  -13  to  replacement  of  fluids  In  exist- 
ing refHgeratlon  and  air-conditioning 
equipment  and  to  cloeed  recycled  systems  or 
ottaer  uses  not  Involving  release  to  the  at- 
mo^here. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  la  cur- 
rently conducting  an  in-depth  scientific 
Study  of  man-made  impacts  on  the  strato- 
sphere and  will  report  In  less  than  a  year. 
If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
firms the  current  task  force  assessment,  it 
Is  recommended  that  the  Federal  regxilatory 
agencies  initiate  rulemaking  procedures  for 
Implementing  regulations  to  restrict  fluoro- 
carbon tises.  Such  restrictions  could  reason- 
ably be  effective  by  January  1078— a  date 
that,  given  the  concern  expressed  now, 
should  allow  time  for  consideration  of  fur- 
ther research  results  and  for  the  affected  In- 
dustries and  consumers  to  Initiate  adjust- 
ments. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  chance  of  unduly 
penalizing  producers  and  marketers  of  aero- 
sol products  that  do  not  use  FX-1 1  and  F-ia, 
the  task  force  recommends  that  the  regu- 
latory agencies  proceed  immediately  with 
consideration  of  a  requirement  that  all  aero- 
sol products  using  fluorocarbons  be  labeled 
to  Indicate  tbelr  fluorocarbon  content. 

International  cooperation  is  strongly 
urged.  Inasmuch  as  the  VB.  produces  and 
uses  only  about  one-half  of  the  world-wide 
fluorocarbons.  and  effects  on  stratospheric 
csone  from  ground  release  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  State  Department  will 
Initiate  and  coordinate  a  program  of  inter- 
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national  exchange  of  Information, 
tlve  research,  and  proposals  for 
action  to  help  implement  unlfoim 
tlons  on  a  world-wide  basis.  U.S 
be  expressed  and  coordination 
tiated    In    the    Organization    f^r 
Cooperation     and     Developme 
other      international      organizii 
through  bilateral  channels. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
opportunity  to  extend   .. 
to  the  Johnson  Wax  Co.  of 
for  its  action  in  removing 
propellants  from  its  spray  c 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  . 
sponding  responsibly  withoui 

of  Government  action. 

proved  that  Ameiican  indus{i 
with  speed  and  responsibili 
ronmental  problems  and  that 
so  on  their  own  initiative.  I 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
lie. 

Tlie  action  of  this  major 
consumer  goods  proves  another 

well— It    Illustrates    c 

other  propellants  are  avallabje 
a  company  can  use  them    ., 
aging  its  competitive  position 
ket. 
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lOWA  SUN  ENERGY  PLANIt 
BE  WORLDS  LARG: 


HON.  TOM  HARK  N 


OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESEI  TA  FIVES 
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Friday.  June  20,  19 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speakei 
dividuaLs,  private  industries, 
governmental   units   are   shcfw 
again  that  not  all  leadership  : 
Ington,  by  taking  the  lead  in 
solar  energy.  Surely,  if  we  i 
our  energy  demands  of  the 
must  begin  to  rely  more  heavily 
inexhaustible  source  of 
Sun.  I  am  proud  that  my  hoijie 
Iowa  is  taking  the  lead  in 
recent  article  appearing  in 
Daily  Tribune,  June  5,  1975, 
solar  heating  and  cooling  p_, 
templated  for  a  new  statehou^e 
I  Insert  this  article  in  the  H 
formation  for  my  colleagues 
Talk    Solas    Heating-Cooling 

house:  Iowa  Sun  Energy  Plaint 

World's  Largest 

(By  Rsndy  Minkoff) 

Des  Moines.— If  the  legislatu 
small  appropriation  soon,  the 
work  July  1  on  what  state  offlcljls 
vinced  could  lead  to  the  largest 
heatUig  project  in  the  world. 

Gov.  Robert  D.  Ray  has  asked  , 
to  receive  approval  for  a  $200,000 
tal  solar  heating  project  to  bo 
cool  the  Statehouse  complex,  and 
indicated  they  would  go  along 
location. 

If  that  is  the  case,  state  Gen*al 
Director  Stanley  McCauslaiid  sa 
heating  project  would  begin  on  oi 
1   as  the  first  step  in   a  move 
cut  foesU  fuel  use  by  statehouse 
Ings  by  20  per  cent. 

"We've  no  doubt  that  they  will 
proprlatlon,"  McCausIand  said.  ' 
allocation  but  it's  for  a  project 
lead  to  a  tremendous  breakthrou  ;h 
heating  in  the  state." 
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The  Implementation  of  solar 

not  come  overnight  nor  could  it 
place  existing  use  of  coal,  gas  or 
range  expectations  by  designers 
state's  goal  is  to  have  20  per  cent  _ 
ing  and  cooling  of  existing  stat< 
and  the  two  new  facilities  to  be 
summer  to  rely  on  the  sun. 

Simultaneously,  the  state  is 
build  a  new  power  plant  for 
plex  buildings  which  will 
nected  with  the  use  of  solar    , 
would  be  located  on  a  bluffs  area 
capitol. 

"If  we  approve  the  money  for  _. 
mental  station,  which  will  Invoh  9 
tlon  of  four  to  eight  'dishes 
monitor,  we  could  be  talking  ab<*ut 
square  feet  of  solar  panels  that  d  aw 
from  the  light  of  the  sun,"  McCau 
"This  would  be  the  largest  type  Ir 
and  would  draw  researchers  from 
v.orld  If  it  works." 

The  experimental  project  would 
two  years — about  the  length  of 
for  the  state's  two  new  office 
see  If  the  solar  panels  are  feasit^e 
larger  .scale  heating. 

"We  would  be  able  to  tell  In  two 
next  month  if  we  can  go  ahead 
thing,"  McCausIand  said.  "We're 
because  of  the  land  area  and 
around  the  capitol  to  Install  thes( 
if  we  find  the  project  feasible." 

The  bluffs  area  around  the  £ 
an  "ideal  location"  according  to 
because  the  tilt  of  the  land  Is  ... 
degrees  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
should  fee  set  to  get  the  maxlmun 
In    addition,     the    consulting 
studied  the  Statehouse  land  for 
said  lows  receives  enough 
vido  sufficient  energy. 
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IT  IS  TIME  TO  ADJUST  DAIRj?  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTl  N.  JR 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  STIVES 


Friday.  June  20.  1975 


Secret  ary 

conside  ation 

supp<  irt 

>f] 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  , 
day  Representatives  Steiger  of 
sin  and  I  sent  a  letter  to 
urging  his  immediate  __ 

adjustments  in  the  dairy ^, 

in  order  to  return  to  80  percent 

Rising  production   costs  am 
dairy  prices  since  January, 
price  support  levels  were  last  ^ 
have  forced  many  dairy  farmer  i 
vert  to  grains  and  other  crops 
farming  entirely.  Although  Rt 
tive  Steiger  and  I  would  have 
quarterly  adjustments  In  the 
port  levels,  as  provided  for  in  _ 
emergency  farm  bill,  we  believe 
imperative  that  Secretary  Butz 
his  authority  to  make  periodic 
ments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  tc 
that  the  letter  be  inserted  in 
at  this  point: 

Congress  of  the  United 

House  of  Representa 
Washington,  D.C.,  June 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Washington,  D.C. 
DtAR  Mr.  Secretary:  After  the 
vetoed  the  Emergency  Farm  Bill  of 
wrote  to  Congressman  Wampler, 
nority    Member    of    the    House 
Committee,  saying  "it  Is  our 
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make  •  fleml-«nnual  ravieir  of  tb0  dairy  price 
support  Htuatlao  In  tb»  ywv  •bead.'*  Blnoe 
the  itairj  price  supports  were  last  adjustod 
in  Juiimry,  the  time  for  tbe  review  Is  at 
hand. 

Although  we  personally  believe  that  no 
less  than  quarterly  adjustments  in  the  price 
support  are  essential,  the  semi-annual  re- 
views are  a  step  in  tbe  right  direction. 

Since  the  January  adjustment,  production 
costs  for  the  dairy  farmer  have  continued  to 
escalate  while  dairy  prices  have  fallen.  On 
January  3,  when  the  new  $7.24  support  level 
was  announced,  It  represented  80  percent  of 
parity.  By  April,  dairy  fanners  were  receiving 
only  $7.03  per  hundredweight  tor  manufac- 
turing milk — $.23  below  the  support  price 
and  only  76.4  per  cent  of  parity. 

The  continuing  deterioration  of  dairy 
prices  Is  having  s  devastating  effect  upon 
the  dairy  Industry  in  Wisconsin.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Agriculture  recently  re- 
ported that  more  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers 
quit  dairying  in  the  first  four  months  of  1975 
than  in  all  of  1974.  The  January-April  loss 
was  939  herds  compared  to  895  for  all  of  last 
year.  AccmtUng  to  tbe  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  end  of  1974,  Wisconsin 
bad  the  lowest  number  of  farms  since  the 
1870's. 

We  believe  that  a  timely  and  equitable  ad- 
justment of  the  price  support  levels  Is  In 
order  for  the  first  week  in  July.  We  urge  you 
to  act  Immediately  to  adjiist  the  dairy  price 
supports  rather  than  waiting  until  the  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
<m  Dairy  and  Poultry  tentatively  scheduled 
for  July. 

Best  regards. 

Robert  W.  Hasten,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 
William  A.  Steiger, 

Member  of  Congress. 


OF   KENNEDYS   AND   KINGS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
William  Saflre  has  a  most  telling  com- 
mentary on  the  wiretaps  of  Martin 
Luther  King  during  the  mldslxties. 
While  a  good  portion  of  his  essay  dis- 
cusses the  failure  of  Kennedy  supporters 
to  critic^  the  questionable  actiODs  of 
their  much  admired  leader,  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  his  comments  about  the  Jus- 
tifications for  the  wiretaps. 

Throughout  history,  philosophers  as 
well  as  politicians  have  struggled  with 
the  morality  of  whether  the  end  justifles 
the  means.  In  most  cases,  when  viewed 
with  hindsight,  we  tend  to  excuse  the 
means  used  by  well-meaning  pecH^le  In 
light  of  the  great  good  they  have  accom- 
plished. This,  despite  the  fact  that  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  means  were  known 
at  the  time  of  iJxe  activity,  its  occurrence 
would  have  been  soundly  condemned. 

The  lesson  we  as  .Americans  must  learn 
tram  the  sixties  and  seventies  is  that  no 
Individual  with  the  Immense  powers  of 
this  Govemmmt  at  his  hands  la  immune 
from  misusing  those  powers— albeit  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  It  Is  now  essen- 
tial to  install  the  necessary  checks  on  the 
abuse  of  power  to  prevent  this  personal 
corruption. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
Including  Mr.  Saflre's  column  at  this 
point  In  the  Recokd. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From  the  Vew  Tork  Times.  June  90,  1976] 

O*  Knoranxs  avb  Kuras 

(By  WttUam  aaflie) 

WASRiMaTOK. — ^Tlie  diehard  loyalty  of  the 
old  Kennedy  myttunakers  Is  glortous  to  be- 
hold. 

Those  who  have  been  assuring  us  for  years 
that  the  Kennedys  secretly  battled  J.  Bdgsr 
Hoover  gulped  sUently  when  Ben  Biadlee 
recently  broke  ranks  to  reveal  how  President 
Kennedy  Invited  the  VSJ.  director  to  the 
White  House  to  pore  over  doasiers  and  chor- 
tle over  the  peccadlUoes  of  public  men. 

Those  same  Kennedy  mythmakers  helped 
fashion  an  article  of  Impeachment  when  It 
was  revealed  that  President  Nixon  ordered 
the  FJB.I.  wiretapping  of  newsmen.  They 
now  stand  mute  as  the  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion report  states  that  a  newsman  had  been 
wiretapped  by  the  CJ.A.  in  1962 — with  no 
authority  In  law — ^"apparmitly  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Attorney  General 
Kennedy."  (Well  soon  see  if  Frank  Church 
follows  that  up.) 

However,  several  old  Kennedy  hands  have 
taken  vociferous  unbrage,  In  public  and 
private,  to  a  point  made  In  this  space  about 
the  double  standard  used  in  Judging  past 
Presidents:  "Nixon  never  ordered  the  ex- 
tended wiretapping  of  a  ctvU  rights  leader 
for  the  purpose  of  leaking  derogatcHry  Infor- 
mation about  him  to  the  press." 

This  referred  to  the  wiretap  that  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  directed  the  F.B.I.  to  place 
on  Dr.  Meutln  Luther  King  Jr.  on  Oct.  10, 
1963,  atod  which  remained  In  place  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  \intil  removed  on 
AprU  30, 1965,  by  Robert  Kennedy's  successor, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

During  this  time.  In  an  attempt  to  be- 
smear and  discredit  Dr.  King,  F3J.  agents — 
in  violation  of  the  law — splayed  recordings  of 
bugged  conversations  and  sounds  from  Dr. 
King's  hotel  rooms  to  newsmen,  and  even 
maUed  one  such  salacious  recording  to  Dr. 
King's  wife.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
never  sunk  lower,  before  or  since. 

Nobody  disputes  those  facts.  The  question 
Is:  Did  the  Kennedys  have  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  purpose  of  the  tap  was  not 
national  security,  and  that  tbe  F3J.  would 
leak  whatever  It  found  to  smear  its  most 
outspoken  critic? 

Mr.  Katzenbach  tells  me  no.  He  writes: 
"A  telephone  tap  on  a  phone  used  by  Dr. 
King  was  authorized  by  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  In  1961  or  1963  [sic].  That  tap  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Kmver  on  national  security 
grounds  by  a  written  memarandum,  which 
stated  In  the  strongest  terms  that  Dr.  King 
was  closely  associated  with  a  person  known 
by  the  Bureau  to  be  a  high  ofllclal  of  the 
Communist  party  In  close  contact  with  the 
X7J3.SJt. 

"The  purpose  of  the  tap  was  stated  to  be 
to  assist  the  F3J.  In  determining  whether 
Dr.  King  and  bis  movement  were  being 
manipulated  by  this  person  In  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union." 

I  am  Informed  by  Mr.  Katzenbach  that  in 
December  1964.  (while  the  F.BJ.  wiretap  on 
Dr.  King  was  stlU  In  operation)  he  was  told 
by  reporters  that  the  F3  J.  possessed  record- 
ings of  "bugglngs"  of  Dr.  King  which  they 
were  playing  to  newsmen.  "I  immediately  In- 
quired of  the  Bureau  U  this  liiq>roper  activ- 
ity was  in  fact  taking  place  and  it  was  flatly 
denied.  ...  I  beUeve  the  activity  did,  how- 
evw,  cease  immediately." 

Mr.  Katzenbach  carefully  differentiates 
between  the  warrantless  wlreti^  approved  by 
ICr.  Kennedy  and  tbe  "buggings"  that  he 
then  thought  were  made  by  state  law-en- 
forcement ofllclals.  He  believes  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference; I  believe  one  reinforced  the  other. 

Hb  1b  correct,  however,  in  denouncing  as 
*^tteriy  false"  my  assertion  that  tbe  Justice 
Department  had  recently  admitted  that  the 
purpose  of  the  King  wiretap  was  "investigat- 
ing the  love  life  of  a  group  leader  for  dls- 
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■emlnatlng  to  the  press."  The  departmsot 
did  use  those  words  to  deeorlbe  the  TXX.'b 
ooantartntoUigenee  ptognm  *oA  the  leader 
lafwred  to  was  Dr.  Ktng.  bat  Ifir.  Kataenbach 
had  left  the  Justice  Department  by  that  time 
and  I  regret  the  error. 

I  cannot  accept,  however,  the  mythmak- 
ers' line  that  Robert  Kennedy  was  the  Uu»- 
cent  dupe  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  this  tawdry 
episode.  He  knew  Mr.  Hoover  was  out  to  "get" 
Dr.  King's  r^utation;  he  knew  how  the  di- 
rector used  raw  material  gathered  in  dossiers 
to  titillate  confidants,  even  Presidents.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Kennedy's  purpose  in  authorizing 
the  wiretaps  was  prlmarUy  to  appease  the 
powerful  F3 J.  director,  even  if  it  meant  let- 
ting him  destroy  the  reputation  of  Martin 
Luther  EUng. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  insists  that  his  own  mo- 
tive was  purely  national  security,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  believes  that  this  is  true. 
Yet,  as  he  points  out,  he  learned  of  the 
F.B.I.'s  smear  campaign  in  December  1964; 
with  very  good  reason  to  know  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  F.BJ.  tap,  and  with  the  power 
to  terminate  it  with  a  single  command,  Mr. 
Katzenbach  permitted  the  King  wiretaps  to 
continue  for  an  additional  five  months.  He 
had  reason  to  suspect  the  commission  of 
crimes  by  lawmen  and — aside  from  aaklng  the 
newsmen  who  alerted  him  to  reveal  their 
sources — the  nation's  chief  law  officer  did 
nothing. 

Privately,  Kennedy  mythmakers  have  been 
saying  that  the  appeasement  of  Hoover  on 
the  King  wiretap  made  It  possible  to  pass  the 
1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  How's  that  for  Irony? 
Shades  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Gordon  Llddy, 
men  who  thought  it  was  right  to  break  a  few 
rules  because  they  saw  a  higher  cause.  The 
Kennedys  were  willing  to  subvert  the  per- 
sonal civil  rights  of  the  nation^  leading 
fighter  -tor  civil  rights — and  do  it  In  the 
name  of  civil  rights. 


endangerment  of  human 
rights  and  national  secu- 
RITY IN  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxmoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterday's  Bkcoro.  I  inserted  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Walker's  remarks  on  the  endanger- 
ment of  human  rights  and  national  se- 
curity wittiin  South  Korea. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  include 
further  comments  by  Dr.  Walker  who 
testified  before  the  International  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations on  this  subject. 

I  beUeve  that  his  ranarks  deserve  an 
indepth  review: 

Ekdangexmekt  of  Htimam  Rights  ai«d 
National  SECtnurr 

Despite  its  many  Imperfections  we  need  to 
remember  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  Is  a 
far  cry  from  its  rival  In  the  North.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view—May  16, 1976— by  Roy  Whang,  which  If 
eaaentlally  negative  toward  and  critical  of 
the  Park  government  in  the  South,  never- 
theless observes: 

For  It  Is  important  to  keep  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  recognise  that  no  matter  liow 
authoritarian  Park's  Administration  may  be. 
It  Is  the  personification  of  perfect  democracy 
compared  with  the  Byzantine  powei  -play  in 
hennetically-sMled  Pyongyang. 

Basle  human  asaoclations  such  a.s  the  fam- 
ily and  religious  groupings  and  many  aspects 
of  art,  literature,  and  historical  research  en- 
Joy  full  freedom  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
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•aoapt  where  tbaif  Impinge  on  Immediate  po- 
UtioU  ectlTtan.  Prof.  J«am«  A.  Coben  in  bla 
testimony  of  Itey  ia  btfore  this  satwommlt- 
tee  oommentea  on  "tl^e  Park  legime'a  deaoent 
toward  totaUtarUnlam."  I  suspect  that  Pro- 
fessor Cohen  hUnaeU  knows  that  the  rela- 
tively pluraUstlo  society  and  economy  in  the 
KepuDlle  of  Korea  and  the  absence  of  an  aU- 
embraclng  and  perraslTe  IdeoICHEy  hardly  Jus- 
Uttes  this  term. 

Second,  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
we  are  basically  constrained  against  inter- 
ference In  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. Here  in  the  case  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Americans  have  sometimes  carried 
their  political  concerns  and  activism  beyond 
bounds.  This  has  been  true  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  missionaries  whose  activities 
have  sometimes  resulted  in  the  regime's 
Interference  in  church  matters  and  whose 
Insistence  on  their  own  spenial  rights  has 
on  occasion  smacked  of  a  former  age  of  im- 
perialism. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  In  his  testimony 
before  thU  subcommittee  the  Reverend 
James  P.  Slnnot  talked  of  his  efforts  to  "make 
churchmen  aware  of  the  uses  Park  was  mak- 
ing of  them."  He  testified  about  seven  months 
of  p<dltlcal  activity  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
when  he  said.  "We  got  much  educating  done 
at  the  almost  bi-weekly  prayer  meetings." 
Such  activities  by  foreigners  could  serve  as 
a  catalyst  for  turning  the  government  against 
the  Christian  churches  (symbols  of  foreign 
influence  which  modern  nationalism  needs 
to  eliminate)  and  to  turn  Christians  into 
activists  against  their  government. 

Third,  the  political  traditions  in  lands  such 
as  Korea  are  all  too  frequently  different  from 
our  own.  Traditionally  and  today,  govern- 
ment In  Korea  is  not  popular  and  its  legiti- 
macy Is  not  usually  judged  by  ratings  in  a 
Oallup  poll.  An  American  medical  missionary 
who  has  served  as  a  presidential  Interpreter, 
Dr.  Paul  8.  Crane,  has  noted  in  his  book, 
Korean  Patterns: 

By  its  very  nature,  the  average  Korean 
traditionally  has  looked  upon  government  as 
a  nuisance.  Government  is  thought  to  exist 
largrty  for  the  benefit  of  the  rulers.  People 
seem  to  have  little  love  for  the  government  or 
those  connected  with  it.  Whereas  there  Is 
great  emotional  loyalty  to  Korea,  there  often 
seems  to  be  little  sense  of  loyalty  to  support 
the  administration  in  power. 

Too  frequently  Americans  with  little  ex- 
perience in  Korea  are  likely  to  forget  this 
fundamental  attitude  in  making  assessments 
of  current  politics  and  policies. 

Ptourth,  there  has  been  a  long  accumula- 
tion of  trends,  events  and  incidents  which 
have  affected  security  perceptions  In  the 
South  and  particularly  those  of  President 
Park.  These  have  tended  to  reinforce  each 
other  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  Draconian 
measures  and  to  acts  of  repression  which  all 
of  US  can  only  lament  and  deplore — repres- 
sion of  the  student  movement,  political  Icid- 
nappings.  or  actions  against  the  great  Korean 
dally  Donga  //bo— but  it  is  legitimate  to 
wonder  how  immune  we  would  be  to  an  exag- 
gerated we-they  attitude  if  we  endured  a 
similar  catalog  of  problems.  We  can  only  re- 
member the  siege  mentality  revealed  for  our 
own  White  House  throxigh  the  Watergate 
hearings  to  realize  how  much  more  Intense 
it  might  l>e  for  the  Blue  House  in  Seoul  Let 
me  Just  briefly  list  a  few  items  : 

Literally  thousands  of  violations  on  an  al- 
most dally  basis  of  the  Truce  Accord  to  in- 
clude sending  coounando  units  Into  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

T^*  ■imoet  successful  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Presklent  Park  by  a  large  commando  unit 
sent  ftom  the  North  and  getting  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  Blue  House  in  January 

19o8> 

The  seizure  of  the  UJ3.  ship  Pueblo  a  few 
days  later  resulting  In  American  negotiations 
with  the  North  on  a  bHateral  basis  and  a 
relative  ignoring  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
Blue  House  raid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE  4ARKS 


The  shock  of  the  opening  to 
out  Informing  our  Korean  ally. 
Ilie  signature  in  January  1973 
Agreement  which  aUowed  North 
forces  to  remain  in  South 
nailed  a  defeat  for  American 
hands  of  Communist  forces. 

■nie  Impact  of  detente 
emment  which  still  has  to  cope 
Sung  whose  every  action  defies 
The  successes  of  North  Korea 
World  denied  to  the  government 
Park  because  of  its  close  ties  to 
SUtes. 

The  assassination  attempt  _„_ 
rean  President  in  August  of  last 
resulted  in   the   tragic   kUling 
and  finally 

The  uncovering  in  the  last  se 
of  the  formidable  tunnels  whlcl 
Koreans  have  dug  underneath 
tarlzed  zone  and   which   could 
men  of  Kim  II  Sung  disguised  a: 
rean  troops  to  give   the  impre 
military  revolt  against  the  Park 
This  could  make   the  situation 
ambiguous   to    interfere    with    ■ 
American  response  to  a  Northern  _ 
Such  U  only  a  partial  listing  o: 
items.  In  Korea,  an  oft-forgotten 
little  country,  and   an  area  vie 
terms  of  its  own  intrinsic  value 
ordinate  to  policies  toward  Great 
sum  total  can  occasion  serious 
deed.  In  addition,   we   must 
Koreans  do  follow  closely 
the  United  States  because  of  tb^r 
dependence  upon  us.  Numerous 

ers,  including  those  In  the  _^^ 

have  expressed  to  me  their  conce^ 
isolationist  sentiment  they  sense 

Fifth,  there  has  be«fn  some 
the   part   of   Americans   who   8r< 
project  our  own  Institutions 
lands,  to  assess  the  human  righ 
terms  of  political  rights.  Sometlmis 
Korea  are  Judged  in  terms  of 
resentatlve  democracy,  or  un...„_. 
lltlcal  activism.  All  too  frequentl  / 
activities    for    which    South    K 
themselves  arrested  or  oppressed 
sions  of  political  division  and 
society  is  one  which  seeks 
than  opposing  positions,  and 
activities  which  our  Anglo 
tion  regards  as  essential  humar 
are  in  Korea  subversive  political 
PlnaUy,  and  by  all  odds,  most 
Korea  must  be  fitted  into  the 
rity  picture  of  the  Northwest 
the  area  where  the  three  great 
meet,   where   the   three   greatest 
powers  meet,  and  where  three  of 
populous  nations  of  the  world 
the  area  of  the   most  rapid 
American  trade  and  of  most  s.^. 
nomic  development.  And  Korea  is 
heart  of  it — in  the  cocicplt,  so  to 
In  the  last  2  years  I  have  spent 
of  time  on  several  visits  to  Japan, 
not  stress  enough  how  vital  the 
regard  the  security  of  South  Kor«  i 
own.  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam  any   i 
of  an  abrogation  of  the  America  i 
commitment  to  Korea  would  have 
sions  which  could  threaten  the 
velopment,    and    potential    vlabHily 
whole  of  Northeast  AsU. 

I  find  myself -In  wholehearted  ^.^ 
with  the  statement  made  to  this  si 
mittee   by   Prof.   Jerome   A.    Cohe 
non-Communist   South    Korea 
to   American    security    interests. 
Informed  you  that  he  based  his ... 
tions  on  that  assumption,  I  find  it 
take  his  recommendations  seriou 
Korea  has  become  one  of  our  own  _, 
ing  partners  (last  year  total  Impoi  t 
port  trade  with  the  United  States 
to  more  than  three  billion  dollars', 
with  Japan  Is  even  more  important 
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The  Republic  of  Korea  la  looked 
ing  web  of  Pree  World  trade  In 
Thus  Its  continued  security   Is 
these  sensitive  days  of  Interna 
nomlc  Interdependence  to  the 
bUlty    of    many    countries, 
United  States. 

The  Republic  of  Korea,  as  this 
tee  has  been  told,  has  registered  t-^ 
able  achievements  in  growth  and 
ment  over  the  past  decade  and 
come  cases  this  has  brought  with 
sion  of  important  human  rights  (s, 
right  to  decent  food,  clothing  and 
but  it  has  also  occasioned   social 
especially  in  the  burgeoning  urban 
ticularly   Seoul.   It   is   necessary 
ourselves  that  much  of  what  is 
in  Korea  takes  place  outside  of  . 
that  the  capital  city  is  beset  with 
and  tensions,  political  activism  and  _ 
which  are  not  necessarily  lefiectivf 
Korea.  Human  rights  have  expande  1 
to  some  extent  In  the  rtu-al  count 
anyone  who  visited  Korea  and  sav 
poverlshed  condition  in  the  years 
ately  after  the  war  can  attest.  In 
of  the  lot  of  the  peasant  through  . 
trlficatlon.    Increased    supplies    of 
and  energy,  and  through  the  const. 
transportyfacUltles  have  refiected  a 
tion  between  our  two  countries  in 
assistance  of  the  United  States 
the  average  Korean. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  problem 
as  testimony  before  this 
made    only    too    clear.    While    r-v-, 
Korean  problems  within   the  large  • 
work,  we  are  not  necessarUy  offerln  f 
alization  for  practices  which  can   ] 
serve  to  undercut  the  very  securlt  f 
Korean   peninsula   about   which 
Corruption  in  human  values,  ar„.v. 
inhumane  treatment,  or  repressior 
expression  of  ideas  serve   neither 
range  future  of  the  United  States 
Republic  of  Korea. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  With  this  background  in  . 
my  own  recommendations  to  this 
mittee  are  made  in  the  hope  that 
work  can  serve  to  initiate  a  spiral 
confident  expansion  of  human  righ1  s 
Korean  Peninsula.  I  hope  that  the 
be   positive    and    constructive 
negative  and  disruptive. 

1.  Make  the  first  order  of  business 
assure  the  people  in  south  Korea 
regard    their    security    and    fteedc 
major  concern  for  the  United  States 
we  win  honor  our  mutual  defense 
ments  with  the  Korean  people 

2.  In  reporting  findings  and 
own  recommendations  to  the  ^^ 
not  fail  to  observe  the  nature  of 
mimlst  rule  In  North  Korea.  It  is 
especially  in  the  era  of  detente 
we  not  adopt  a  ore-sided  policy  of 
ing  and  pressuring  only  our  allies 

3.  Give  indication  that  we  h.. 
understand  some  of  the  dilHculties 
as  the  threats  to  security  which 
Korean  ally  and  that  we  are  an: 
sure  that  type  of  security  which  .... 
the  expansion  of  personal  and  civ 
for  the  Korean  people. 

4.  Seek  as  a  quid  pro  quo  tor  ci 
Congressional  support  for  military 
nomic  support,  undertakings,  c 
and  long-range  plans  from  the 
ernment  for  the  guarantee  of  huma  i 
as  secmity  Increases  In  the  penlnsu  la 

5.  Initiate  a  series  of  regular  con 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  which 
committee  legitimately  feels  It 
without  being  charged  with  lnt_ 
the  domestic  affairs  of  another  » 
with  being  Indifferent  to  different 
values. 

6.  Finally  do  ovu*  many  Korean  . 
the  Korean  Government  as  well  as 
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opposition  the  courtesy  of  letting  them  know 
that  American  concern  for  human  rights 
there  is  not  derivative  of  a  prior  concern  for 
other  powers.  It  Is  Important  that  your  de- 
liberations In  this  Subcommittee  not  be  the 
occasion  which  could  lead  Kim  n  Sung  to 
make  a  miscalculation  of  American  resolve 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET: 
MORE,  MORE,  MORE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Leslie  Gelb  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  offers  what  I  feel 
is  a  provocative  analysis  of  a  major  area 
of  debate  in  Congress  on  the  issue  of 
defense  spending.  Gelb  points  out  with 
insight,  that  this  year's  Department  of 
Defense  budget  request  is  a  significant 
indication  of  a  trend  of  increased  budgets 
in  futiue  yeai-s.  This  request  occurs  at 
the  very  time  many  Members  of  Con- 
gi-ess  have  been  critically  scrutinizing 
appropriations  for  defense. 

The  new  programs  we  authorize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  adding  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  future  authorizations.  Each  time 
we  approve  a  new  program,  the  defense 
budget  inflates  proportionately.  Cost 
overruns  have  further  exacerbated  at- 
tempts to  limit  wasteful  pending. 

Despite  our  propensity  for  spending 
heavily  on  defense,  we  are,  perhaps,  no 
more  secure  than  we  were  before  the  days 
of  Minuteman  and  MIRV.  Perhaps  polit- 
ical cooperation  offers  more  of  a  road  to 
security  than  doomsday  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  for  the 
Record  Mr.  Gelb's  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  15  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

The  Defense  Budget:  More,  More.  More 
(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Washington. — Congress  is  now  well  on  its 
way  to  passing  what  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schleslnger  calls  his  'turnaround  defense 
budget"  and  what  defense  critics  call  "the 
camel's  nose."  It  is  both  and  more. 

When  the  policies  embedded  in  this  $100 
blUion-plus  budget  are  analyzed  and  when 
the  politics  of  Its  passage  are  examined,  the 
effects  over  the  next  five  years  are  of  great 
importance. 

It  will  lead  to  military  spending  on  the 
order  of  $150  billion,  counting  inflation,  by 
1980,  by  the  Pentagon's  own  estimates 

It  will  thus  mark  the  death-knell  of  the 
domestic  priorities  campaign  launched  by 
liberals  vrith  so  much  fanfare  years  ago 

The  Navy  increasingly  wlU  become  the 
dominant  service  as  the  budget  pie  is  sliced 
each  year,  with  the  Army  descending  into 
last  place. 

New  strategic  nuclear  programs  will  get 
under  way.  Intended  as  'bargaining  chips" 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  program*  could 
Just  as  easily,  lead  to  a  new  round  of  deadlv 
nuclear  competition. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Pentagon  ac- 
knowledges that  the  budget  is  designed  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  meet  all  of  Its 
existing  commitments;  the  budget  has  not 
been  framed  with  a  view  toward  re-examin- 
ing those  commitments. 

When  Mr.  Schlesinger  spoke  of  a  turn- 
around budget,  he  meant  that  this  would 
he  the  first  defense  budget  since  about  1969 
CXXI 1271— Part  15 
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where  the  Increase  in  military  spending  ac- 
tuaUy  exceeded  Inflation.  But  more  slgnlf. 
leant  than  the  real  increase  In  qiandlug  this 
year  over  last  (estlmatsd  at  about  8  per  cent) . 
is  the  new  direction  this  budget  will  glv*  to 
future  military  spending. 

In  actual  figures  between  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1978  outlays  went  from  $76.8  to  $92.8 
billion.  However,  until  the  fiscal  year  now 
being  reviewed,  the  average  spread  between 
appropriations  requests  and  outlays  was 
about  $6  bUllon.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  however 
the  gap  leaps  to  $12  biUlon.  The  greater  the 
spread  between  these  two  figures,  the  larger 
spending  will  be  In  succeeding  years.  This  is 
becaiise  the  funds  are  being  committed  to 
start  programs  that  will  inevitably  expand 
and  lead  to  even  larger  expenditures  in  future 
years.  In  other  words,  Ctmgress  U  not  only 
being  asked  to  pass  this  year's  defense 
budget,  but  to  make  commitments  on  spend- 
ing over  the  next  five  years.  As  Mr.  Schles- 
inger himself  acknowledged  in  his  budget 
presentation,  there  wiU  be  a  real  annual  in- 
crease in  spending  of  about  $2.4  bUllon  for 
actual  arms  modernization  and  force  readi- 
ness (that  is,  over  and  above  pay  increases 
and  retirement  costs),  over  the  next  five 
years. 

When  the  House  and  the  Senate  debated 
and  voted  on  the  key  part  of  this  budget 
over  the  last  several  weeks,  the  $28  biUlon 
Arms  Procurement  BUI,  neither  the  indigna- 
tion nor  the  votes  were  there  among  liberals 
and  moderates  to  turn  around  the  turn- 
arovmd  budget. 

With  the  mfiux  of  liberals  in  the  Congress 
from  the  last  election,  it  seemed  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  was  the  year  ttx  turning  guns 
into  butter.  But  the  bill  paseed  the  House 
by  better  than  a  3-to-l  margin.  In  the 
Senate,  amendments  to  make  modest  cuts 
were  beaten  back  by  votes  on  the  order  of 
OD  to  39. 

As  in  previous  years,  it  was  exoected  that 
the  votes  in  the  Senate  would  hinge  on  10  to 
12  •  swing"  senators.  The  other  votes  for  and 
against  were  pretty  much  set.  But  this  year 
Democrats  such  as  Edmund  Muskie  of 
Maine  and  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Republicans  such  as  Charles  Percy  of 
Illinois  and  James  Pearson  of  Kansas,  went 
the  other  way.  Having  held  their  ground  over 
furtoer  aid  to  Indochina,  they  were  m  no 
^2°*^  ,  challenge  the  Administration  on 
other  foreign  policy  Issues  and  run  the  risk 
of    being   labeled    Isolationists. 

As  this  defense  pie  grows  in  succeeding 
years,  more  and  more  of  it  will  go  to  the 
Navy,  principally  for  ship-building.  Navv 
ships  are  projected  to  increase  from  about 
500  at  present  to  about  600  in  the 
mld-1980's.  The  division  of  the  pie  by  serv! 
ices  thU  year  shows  about  $34-bllllon  for  the 
Navy,  about  $30.5-billion  for  the  Air  Force 
and  about  $25-blllion  for  the  Army  The 
Brookings  Institution  estimates  that  Navv 
expenditures  will  rise  at  about  6.3  per  cent 
V'^^/'"^L°r'  ^^'^  °"*  fl'**  years  las  com- 
for^il  T^  ^  *  ^"  ^*"*  ^°'  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  4.4  per  cent  for  tactical  Navy  and  Air 
Force  aircraft,  and  3.3  per  cent  for  the  Army. 

Most  of  the  increase  for  the  Navy  is  due 

in«Kf/'^i?5"-  C?°K'"e»  mandated  that  new 
combat  ships  be  nuclear-powered.  This 
drives  costs  way  up.  And  the  Navy  is  the  only 
service  that  says  it  cannot  make  reductions 
in  the  costs  of  support  forces.  Moreover,  the 
increase  comes  at  a  time  when  a  number  of 
nongovernmental  critics  are  questioning  the 
role  of  a  large  surface  naval  fleet.  Is  a  large 
Navy  needed  to  flight  an  extended  war  In 
Europe?  What  does  It  mean  in  today's  world 
to  protect  shipping  and  trade  lanes? 

The  cost  of  new  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
is  not  great  in  the  new  budget,  but  the  kinds 
of  weapons  research  and  development  that 
Congress  has  now  approved  are  considered  to 
be  of  great  importance.  The  new  programs— 
to  enhance  the  explosive  power  and  accuracy 
of  mlsslles-wlll,  if  fully  exploited,  give  the 
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United  States  the  capabUity  to  destroy  So- 
viet missUes  in  their  hardened  sUos.  since 
the  present  mutual  balance  of  terror  is  baaed 
on  the  ability  of  each  side  to  destroy  the 
other  even  after  being  attacked  first,  these 
new  programs  could  undermine  that  balance. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  speaks  of  the  new  pro- 
grams as  levers  to  bring  about  Soviet  con- 
cessions in  the  Nuclear  Arms  Limitations 
Talks.  But  if  the  United  SUtes  were  to  test 
these  new  weapons,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  Moscow  would  want  to  do  the  same 
Thus,  threats  with  good  Intentions  In  the 
past  have  led  to  new  arms  races. 

What  drives  this  defense  budget  for  Presi- 
dent Pord,  Etefense  Secretary  Schleslnger  and 
Seci-etary  of  State  Kissinger  Is  two  factors. 
One  is  the  continuing  and  somewhat  inex- 
plicable improvements  in  Soviet  mUltary 
power.  The  Administration  Is  determined 
that  the  United  States  keep  pace.  Second  is 
their  attendant  beUef .  as  Mr.  Schleslnger  put 
It,  that  "We  have  vital  interests  m  Western 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Asia."  His  watchword  is  "steadfastness." 
There  is  no  sign,  especlaUy  in  the  post- Viet- 
nam environment,  of  a  new  adjustment  in 
American  overseas  commitments. 

The  defense  budget  debate  is  not  yet  over 
this  yaar.  Other  parts  of  the  budget  must  be 
authorized  and  then  the  Congress  must  go 
through  the  appropriations  process.  But  un- 
less something  drastic  happens  to  alter  the 
Congressional  mood,  it  seems  safe  to  say  this: 
The  liberals  and  moderates  won  their  battle 
of  principle  over  Vietnam  only  to  decide 
that  now  was  not  the  right  time  to  extend 
these  principles  to  other  parts  of  the  wc»-ld; 
that  lor  a  while,  things  should  stay  about 
the  same. 


NEW  Housing  bill 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  20,  1975 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  joined  by  my  coUeagues,  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Democrat  of  California,  and 
Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Georgia,  today  in  introducing  a  new 
housing  bill  incoiporatlng  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Emergency  Homeowners  Re- 
lief Act  and  the  Emergency  Middle  In- 
come Assistance  Act  aw)roved  by  the 
House  earlier  this  year.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  more  than  50  Democrats  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  measure  since 
it  was  drafted  late  yesterday. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  say  that  this  bill 
meets  the  major  administration  objec- 
tions to  the  conference  report  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  it  into  law. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Congress 
IS  going  to  insist  upon  confrontation 
with  the  White  House  even  when  the 
President  is  willing  to  coopeiate— indeed, 
to  come  95  percent  of  the  way.  I  think 
people  want  us  to  produce,  not  posture 
for  the  sake  of  politics. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is 
fully  responsive  to  the  two  emergency 
housing  measures  which  our  Democratic 
Caucus  gave  top  priority  to  earlier  this 
year:  An  emergency  housing  measure  to 
stimulate  home  buUding  and  mortgage 
foreclosure  relief  for  home  owners  whose 
income  has  been  substantially  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  current  recession. 

Title  I  of  the  new  bill  is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  400,000  new 
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homes  duilng  tbe  comlnf  year.  It  auOior- 
Izes  a  7^  percent  mortgage  program  In 
place  of  a  program  In  the  conference  re- 
port which  offered  home  buyers  the 
choice  of  a  7-pereent  mortgage  for  the 
life  of  the  mortgage,  a  6-percent  mort- 
gage for  3  years,  or  a  $1,000  grant  to  cover 
the  downpayment  on  a  new  home.  At 
least  80  percent  of  the  $10  billion  author- 
ized for  this  new  program  Is  earmarked 
for  purchase  of  mortgages  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $30,000.  The  purchase  of  multi- 
family  and  condomtnltmi  units  is  in- 
cluded in  its  provisions. 

Title  n  Incorporates  the  major  fea- 
tures of  Ashley's  original  Emergency 
Homeowne»  ReUef  Act.  It  authorizes 
loans  of  up  to  $250  a  month  for  home- 
owners at  least  3  months  delinquent  in 
their  mortgage  payments  and  threatened 
with  foreclosure  because  of  unemploy- 
ment or  substantial  loss  of  income.  Such 
distressed  homeowners  will  be  limited  to 
twelve  months  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram which  will  expire  on  June  30,  1976, 
An  additional  12  months  eligibility  is 
available  for  homeowners  deemed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  be  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
The  new  bill  authorizes  HUD  to  enter 
Into  coinsurance  agreements  with  lend- 
ing institutions  providing  mortgage  relief 
where  this  is  determined  to  be  more 
expedient  than  direct  advances  from 
HUD. 

As  we  pointed  out  yesterday  in  a  letter 
to  Democratic  House  members,  the  ex- 
traneous, nonemergency,  nongermane 
Senate  amendments  contained  in  the 
conference  report  are  dropped  but  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  bill. 

In  short,  the  new  bill  carries  out  the 
will  of  our  Democratic  Caucus,  it  meets 
the  strictures  of  the  Budget  Resolution 
we  recently  adopted,  and  it  is  a  measure 
that  can  become  law  and  help  people— 
an  objective  we  are  sure  you  share. 

I«t  us  be  candid  and  reaUsUc:  The 
dual  objectives  of  this  bill  represent 
Democratic  Initiatives.  The  administra- 
tion has  offered  no  alternatives.  None- 
theless, the  President  is  willing  to  coop- 
erate If  we  are  willing  to  meet  some  of  the 
reasons  for  his  upcoming  veto  of  the 
conference  report.  Tnasmuch  as  our  basic 
Democratic  alms  will  be  met,  and  since 
we  don't  hold  all  the  trump  cards,  we 
think  cooperation  makes  better  sense 
than  confrontation — especially  a  losing 
confrontation. 
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L.\PAYETTE  LAKE  AND  THE  NEED 
POR  PLOOD  CONTROL 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAK 

OF  aaOAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridap.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  raiHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Uie  Wabash  Rivor  crested  at «  feet  about 
flood  stage,  flooding  two  to  three  tbou- 
canda  acres  of  Indiana  farmland.  This 
tecent  flood  Is  part  at  a  oontlnuoas  prob- 
lem that  has  sdmgued  the  Lafayette  area 
for  decades. 

Por  •  dajra  In  early  June  of  1958 
pounding  rain,  hlgb  winds,  and  hail- 


storms    struck     Tlppecano 
Swdled  by  the  storm  the  1 
overran  its  banlcs,  reaching 
feet  above  flood  stage.  At  „_ 
the  flood  nearly  20,000  acres 
canoe  County,  including  th( 
sections  of  Lafayette  and  Wes 
were  under  water. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  . 
ing  floods  hit  the  Lafayette 
it  be  the  last.  Since  1943  e„. 
have  lost  their  lives  as  a  result 
flooding  below  the  Wildcat, 
estimate  that  we  can  expect , 
the  1958  flood  once  in  every 
floods  like  the  1943  disaster 
four  lives  and  swelled  the 
more  than  17  feet  above  floo< 
be  expected   every  50   years 
record-breaking  devastation  o 
flood  in  county  history,  the  19 
is  likely  to  be  repeated  once  in 
dred  years.  Those  who  w 
disasters  should  remember  v. 
ditions  which  caused  them  w 
return. 

Although  scientists  and 

predict  how  many  floods  will 
the  years,  they  can  not  pre< 
when  flood  waters  will  hit  our 
That  is  why  we  need  to  plan 
to  reduce  the  threat  to  lives 
in  our  county. 

Some  people  say  that  the  .. 
protect  an  area  from  floods 
money  in  the  bank  to  pay  y 
damages  after  floods.  But  that 
same  as  preventing  people  ir 
from  becoming  the  victims  oi 
No  amount  of  money  can  fully 
of  human  life. 

There  is  one  proven  way  to 
threat  of  flooding  on  the 
flood-control   reser\'oirs    at   — », 
Mississinewa,  and  Huntingto  i 
ready  protecting  Uves  and 
the  upper  Wabash  and  are 
of  the  edge  off  floods  that . 
canoe  County.  The  reservoir 
the  Lafayette  area  will  take  . 
additional  feet  off  flood  crests 
ette,  providing  the  protectio 
floodwaters    we    need.    I 
following: 
Wabash    Rivek    Plooding — The 
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Creeping  Wabash  Closes  Five 
fayette  Journal  and  Courier. 
1973) 

Wabash  Hits  21.6  Feet;  StlU  Ni  Crest  In 
Sight  (Lafayette  Journal  and  Coui  ler;  Janu- 
ary 29.  1969) . 

Wabash  River  Begins  A  Rcluctafct  Retreat 
(Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier,  J  muarv  31. 
1969).  "^ 

Water  Tops  21-Foot  Level;   .^ 
ways  Closed  by  Flood;  Amphlblou 
cues  4  Persons  Stranded  in  Car 
Lafayette   (Lafayette  Jovu-nal  am  I 
January  29,  1969) . 

Rain  Raises  Wabash;  New  Crest  of  Up  To 
26  Peet  Seen  (Lafayette  Journal  ar  d  Coiu-ler. 
June  13. 1958). 

Brown  Street  Levee  Flooded  Lafayette 
Jo\imal  and  Courier.  June  16,  19  iS). 

nOOD  CHESTS  AT  LAFAYETT 

Flood  waters  reach  Main  and 
Southwest  aide  of  Lafayette 
March.  1913,  at  32  tt*t. 

BariaOB    damage    near    Wabash 
threat  to  lUe,  May.  1943,  level  of 
feet. 
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flooifed.  Jane. 

oads  and 
1950.  Feb- 
feet. 
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1963, 


Williamsburg   Apartments 
1958,  water  at  26  feet. 

Extensive  damages  to  county 
bridges,  February.  1936,  January, 
ruary,  1959,  water  at  level  near  26 

Evacuation  of  low  lying  homes 
west  Lafayette,  January,  1969,  M4rch 
April,  1959,  water  at  24  feet. 

North  and  South  River  Road 
Wabash  Valley  Hospital  isolated 
waters,  December,  1966,  January.  ] 
1964,  AprU.  1961,  water  at  22  feet 

Shamrock  Park  flooded,  minor 
road  closing  downstream,  crop  c..- 
Laiayette.  January,  1959.  July.  196 
'oer,  1973.  water  around  18  feet. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  KARTH 
PROPHET  ON  PUSSYCAT 
BILL 


:  'ROVES 
I  NERG-V 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERS 

OF    MINNESOTA 

I^f  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Friday.  June  20.  1975 
Mr.    OBERSTAR.    Mr.    ^^^ 
Bible  tells  us  that  a  prophet  is 
out  honor  save,  in  his  own 

in  his  own  house,  and  in 

that  seemed  to  hold  tme  for 
band  of  courageous  and  fai 
Members  of  the  House. 

They  were  the  prophets  and 
of  wisdom,  these  Members  of 
band  who  fought  hard  and  .„, 
against  heavy  oddS:^f  or  a  stroni 
fective  energy  tax  and  conserva 
One  of  the  front-line  leaderu 
courageous  group,  both  on  and 
floor  of  the  House,  was  Cone 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  of  Minnesota'; 
District. 

His  was  a  highly  principled 
that  withstood  lobbying 
all   sides   and   insidious 

compromise.  Congressman  

tied  continuously  in  this  session 
islation  that  would  perform 
important  services  for  the 
the  American  people:  first,  ^.^ 
against  exorbitant  price  hikes 
line,  motor  oils  and  fuel  oils;  i 
even  more  important,  protect 
against  another  disastrous  .^, 
the  Arab  oil-producing  nations. 

Congressman  Kuaa  and  his 
time  and  again,  offered  amenu. 
the  energy  tax  bill  that  would 
these  two  protections.  But  also 
posals  would  have  provided 

able  benefits,  such  as ^, 

with  the  most  urgent  incentives 
production   of  fuel-efficient 
cars  and  other  vehicles. 

Day  by  day,  however,  despif  j 
prophetic  warnings,  Karth  and 
leagues  saw  the  energy  tax  le^i 
softened,  weakened,  emasculated, 
end.  as  we  know,  it  became 
known  as  a  "marshallow"  blU 
"pussycat  legislation." 

But  within  a  few  hours  of  thlt 
approval  of  the  "pussycat 
Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  .^ 
his  colleagues  were  proved  to  be 
who  deserve  to  be  honored  In 
country. 

This  morning's  newspapers  , 
by  side  on  page  one  the  news 
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June  20,  1975 


our  291  to  130  vote  for  the  "mai-sh- 
mallow  measure"  —  headlined  "House 
Votes  'Battered'  Energy  Bill."  and  next 
to  it  another  news  story  heacUined  "Esti- 
mates of  U.S.  Oil  Cut  in  Half." 

That  second  story  is  a  shocker,  in- 
foimingusthat: 

Government  experts  have  suddenly  slashed 
their  estimates  of  America's  offshore  oil 
riches  by  a  dramatic  80  percent  and  said 
the  entire  nation  may  have  only  half  the 
undiscovered  oil  and  gas  resources  thought 
to  exist  a  year  ago. 

So  there  we  are,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
future  caught  up  with  us  less  than  1  day 
after  we  voted  approval  of  this  feeble 
energy  tax  charade.  Just  as  Congressman 
Karth  and  his  fellow-flghters  feared, 
we  are  now,  as  a  Nation,  vulnerable 
again.  And  again  we  are  susceptible  to 
enormous  price  hikes  as  we  become  des- 
perate for  gasoline,  and  susceptible  again 
to  an  Arab  boycott  which  could  ruin  our 
economy. 

For  his  brave  but  losing  fight,  Repre- 
sentative Karth  deserves  everlasting 
credit  and  our  thanks. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  in  a  recent 
searching  editorial  on  this  issue  and  our 
sadly  inadequate  congressional  action, 
pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Karth's  leadership 
and  courage  in  this  legislative  battle 
which  will  shape  the  American  destiny 
for  many  years  to  come. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Oo,  Go,  Gas  Hog/ 
The  remains  of  the  House  energy  bill,  a 
pussy-cat  in  the  tank,  will  be  voted  on  this 
week  and  (probably)  passed  and  shipped 
over  to  the  Senate.  There's  Just  a  chance 
some  muscle  can  be  restored  there.  You'd 
think  the  boys  would  do  it  to  stop  Presi- 
dent Ford  from  laughing  at  them,  if  no 
other  good  reason  comes  to  mind. 

Every  bit  of  fuel  conserving  strength  was 
drained  from  the  House  bill  and  all  attempts 
to  toughen  it  were  defeated.  Among  the 
features  that  were  lost  were  a  tax  to  dis- 
courage gasoline  use  and  to  flnance  studies  of 
alternative  energy  sources  and  a  special  tax 
on  gas-guzzling  cars  aimed  at  encouraging 
Detroit  to  produce  more  efficient  machines. 
Heavy  lobbying  by  the  auto  industry  and 
organized  labor — especially  the  United  Auto 
Workers — was  successful  in  defeating  the 
gas-guzzler  tax.  There  were  forecasts  made 
that  thousands  of  Jobs  would  be  lost  If  the 
measure  passed.  St.  Paul,  it  was  said,  would 
lose  Its  Ford  assembly  plant,  which  is  a  big 
car  operation. 

In  the  end,  the  vote  was  overwhelming. 
Slide-rule  types  are  still  trying  to  figure  it 
'  out,  but  the  net  effect  of  the  House  blU  ap- 
pears to  be  an  actual  rediictlon  in  gasoline 
prices,  thus  encouraging  rather  than  discour- 
aging fuel  consumption. 

Rep.  Joe  Karth,  D-Mlnn.,  was  among  the 
sponsors  of  the  gas-guzzler  tax  proposal.  He 
took  his  share  of  the  heat  and  stood  by  his 
beliefs.  Basic  to  Karth's  position  is  the 
thought  that  Detroit  can  buUd  and  sell  ef- 
ficient cars,  that  if  It  offers  good,  economical 
machines  it  -ill  pull  ahead  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  the  result  will  be  a  tiu-narOund 
in  auto  industry  employment.  It's  even  pos- 
sible Ford  could  be  putting  together  some- 
thing other  than  LTD's  in  its  St.  Paul  plant 

It  strikes  us  that  the  Karth  approach 
makes  sense.  He  said  it  would  save  some 
500,000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day  by  1980  and  this 
Is  what  the  whole  energy  law  business  is 
about— conservation  aimed  at  reducing 
American  dependence  on  Imported  oil.  Tax- 
ing inefficient  cars  to  achieve  that  end  is  far 
more  desirable  than  making  It  "uneconomi- 
cal" to  heat  one's  house  In  the  winter.  That  Is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

what  comes  of  straight  by-the-barrel  taxes 
and  tariffs  on  crude  oU. 

The  Karth  proposal  (you  see  It  Identified 
in  news  stories  with  one  of  the  other  au- 
thors. Rep.  Joseph  Fisher,  D-Va.)  calls  first 
for  a  sliding  tcale  of  taxes  based  on  the 
miles  per  gallon  a  given  car  delivers;  Tbe 
more  mpg  the  less  the  tax.  It  would  go  into 
effect  with  1977  model  cars  and  peak  m  the 
1980  model  year.  For  examples:  The  tax  on 
a  17  mpg  car  In  1977  would  be  zero,  but  by 
1980  such  a  car  would  be  taxed  $300;  a  car  de- 
livering under  13  mpg  would  be  taxed  $300 
in  1977  and  $1,400  in  1980.  Tax  specifics 
would  appear  on  the  car  sticker  price  sheet. 

A  second  part  of  the  proposal  involves  a 
special  manufacturer's  excise  tax  to  be  Im- 
posed on  any  manufacturer  or  importer 
whose  total  production — or  total  Imports — 
fail  to  meet  specified  average  mUeage  re- 
quirements, reaching  20  mpg  In  the  1980 
model  year.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
testing  and  administrative  procedures  would 
be  followed. 

The  matter  seems  to  be  dead  in  the  House, 
f.lthough  a  token  effort  may  be  made  to 
amend  a  Commerce  Committee  energy  bUl 
with  some  sort  of  gas-guzzler  penalty  clause. 
Attention  has  shifted  to  the  Senate,  and 
Karth  and  his  people  are  now  working  closely 
with  Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  D-Mlnn.  There's 
a  Senate  Commerce  Committee  biU  on  auto 
standards  that  should  reach  the  floor  soon 
and  is  subject  to  amendment.  Then  there's 
that  House  energy  bill  that  will  be  going 
over  as  a  conversation  piece,  if  nothing 
else   .   .   . 


THE  TEXAS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  NO- 
PAULT  INSDRANC^E 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  In- 
surance, Joe  Christie,  recently  gave  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  speeches  which 
I  have  ever  heard  on  no-fault  Insurance. 
His  remarks  and  the  Texas  experience 
would  be  well  worth  reading  by  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress: 

Remarks    on    No-FAUtr    AoTOMOBn.E 

iNStTBANCE 

(By  Joe  Christie) 

In  June  of  1972,  President  Richard  Nixon 
wired  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
that  no-fault  automobile  insurance  was  an 
"idea  whose  time  had  come". 

To  me,  this  was  a  certain  sign  that  an 
election  year  was  upon  us  and  that  worti  of 
widespread  dissatUfactlon  with  the  current 
system  of  liability  insurance  had  somehow 
reached  the  oval  office. 

The  pronouncement  also  Implied  that  no- 
fault  Insurance  is  new  or  revolutionary.  In 
basic  terms,  no-fault  insiu-anoe  Is  simply  a 
system  of  first-party  insurance  which  pro- 
vides some  combination  of  medical,  disa- 
bility— and  occasionaUy — property  coverage. 

In  many  areas,  policyholders  can  look  to 
their  own  insurance  companies  for  payment 
of  claims. 

This  kind  of  Insvu-ance  is  neither  new  or 
revolutionary. 

I  might  also  mention  at  the  outset,  that  I 
have  no  vested  Interest  in  either  eliminat- 
ing, modifying  or  cont) ruing  the  third  party 
liability  system  in  automobile  Insurance.  As 
a  State  Insurance  regulator,  I  feel  we  have 
enough  experience  to  regulate  both  no-fault 
and  fault  type  coverages.  In  fact,  we  do  now. 

My  one  overriding  interest  is  an  auto- 
mobUe  insurance  system  that  wiU  best  serve 
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Texans.  I  think  this  is  a  concern  that  you 
share  with  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  social  Impact  and 
importance  of  automobUe  Invurance  raises 
serious  concern  with  me  regarding  the  advls- 
abUlty  of  a  nation-wide  experiment  to  test 
no-fault. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners— commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  NAIC — ^recently  voloed  to 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee a  similar  concern. 

The  NAIC  membership  consists  of  the  prin- 
cipal Insurance  regulatory  officials  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  smd  the 
Nation's  trust  territories,  and  in  effect  rep- 
resents the  best  brains  and  talent  In  the 
Insurance  regulatory  field. 

Their  concern  deals  primarily  with  th© 
establishment  of  national  standards  for  au- 
tomobile insurance. 

Applying  the  no-fault  concept  nationwide 
dUregards  a  wide  range  of  legislative  choices 
at  the  State  level  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  equipped  to  handle. 

Proponents  of  no-fault  are  urging  that  vir- 
tually all  Injuries  wm  be  compensated  re- 
gardless of  fault.  The  conflicting  objectives 
are  apparent — lower  costs  versus  Increased 
benefits — you  can't  have  both. 

Local  considerations  and  conditions  in 
each  State,  however,  effect  the  basic  ques- 
tions such  as  what  benefits  the  public  wants, 
what  privileges  the  public  is  willing  to  forego 
and  what  cost  level  is  acceptable. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  NAIC : 

"At  present,  24  SUtes  with  over  63  percent 
of  the  national  population  have  enacted  some 
form  of  no-fault  legislation.  The  approaches 
vary,  and  it  is  only  by  the  process  of  trial 
and  error  that  the  public  will  ascertain  the 
true  costs  and  benefits  of  the  various  no- 
faiUt  plans.  The  experimental  efforts  at  the 
State  level  are  imlquely  suited  to  sifting 
through  the  multitude  of  factors,  concepts, 
attitudes  and  values,  which  vary  from  area 
to  area.  Not  all  States  are  alike  and  public 
policy  changes  can  be  best  noade  on  a  State- 
by-8tate  basis." 

I  think  the  last  sentence  of  that  state- 
ment is  the  most  realistic  reason  that  we 
shouldn't  enact  a  Federal  no-fault  system. 

Citizens  of  different  States  are  not  equally 
ben^ted  or  hurt  by  or  receptive  to  a  man- 
dated Federal,  nationwide  program.  Medical 
coats  in  Texas  are  not  the  same  as  those  ta 
New  Tork.  LUbility  claims  in  California  ate 
generaUy  not  the  same  as  thoae  Jn  Iowa. 

Ultimately,  the  best  solution  for  one  State 
may  be  inappropriate  in  another. 

There  is  no  reason  Justifying  a  mandated 
nationwide  program  that  would  enc^miber  or 
Inhibit  State-by-state  development  of  better 
forms  of  automobUe  insurance. 

In  effect,  a  Federal  no-fault  bill  would 
"freeze"  no-fault  into  a  single  apprt>ach  at 
the  very  time  when  experimenvatlon  is  most 
needed. 

It  woxUd  also  put  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress Into  the  middle  of  subsequent  premium 
rate  and  benefit  level  controversies.  And,  I'd 
venture  to  say  yoxi'd  be  receiving  calls  from 
your  constituents  when  they  were  involved 
in  fender-benders.  When  there  were  premium 
increases  or  claim  problems,  you  would  prob- 
ably get  a  large  share  of  the  blame  If  the 
system  failed  to  deliver  what  was  promised. 
The  law  would  permit  Federal  regulatory 
Involvement  to  the  point  of  aUowlng  the 
Secretary  of  Transportatiou  wide  discretion 
in  applying  the  national  standards.  The  blU 
would  allow  Federal  Investito-ation  of  vlrtuaUy 
everything  an  insiu-cr  does  and  the  opera- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  State  Insuimnce 
departments. 

I  think  that's  an  open  invitation  to  take 
a  multi-bUUon  dollar  casualty  and  liabiUty 
Industry  and  make  it  the  biggest  poUUcal 
game  in  town  since  the  signing  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence. 
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For  jreuB.  the  Insurance  Industry  and  the 
states  have  enjoyed  a  unique  treedom  Irom 
federal  Intarferenoe  becanae  tbe  aui»eme 
covirt  has  consUtently  held  that  insurance 
was  not  In  Interstate  commerce. 

When  the  court  reve^-sed  that  position  in 
19+4.  congress  passed  legislation  to  keep  the 
*iaie8  predominant  lii  regulating  insiu-ance. 
The  federal  role,  traditionally,  haa  been 
confined  to  a  few  special  situations — crop 
insurance,  bank  deposits,  and  lately,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  moved  Into  Inner-clty 
riot  insurance  and  iaood  Insturance. 

National  no-fault,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
a  sweeping  change  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's role.  It  la  a  change  which  you  should 
question  very  aerlously.  Aa  a  general  propo- 
sition. I  don't  think  ifa  the  kind  of  federal- 
ism that  makes  good  sense. 

From  the  customer'a  point  of  view,  the 
known  local  points  for  applying  citlssen  pres- 
aure  would  be  removed,  disbursed,  or  ob- 
scured. 

And,  there  would  be  no  assurance  that  the 
resulting  quality  of  federal  regulation  would 
justify  the  dlalocationa  caused  by  this  change 
of  regulatory  authority. 

The  blstery  of  several  federal  agencies  do 
not  give  rlae  to  over-con0dence — but  I'm  not 
going  to  say  anything  about  the  poet  office 
department  today. 

You  might  be  akeptical  by  what  I  have 
been  saying  and  I'd  question  my  own  credl- 
bUity  w-ere  It  not  for  tbe  lact  that  I  am 
convinced  that  Texaa  has  demonstrated  a 
better  grasp  of  this  issue  than  most  of  the 
other  States. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  I  requested  that 
the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public 
Affairs  evaluate  tbe  State's  automobile  acci- 
dent compensation  system. 

I  had  nuticed  that  aU  the  advertisements 
favoring  no-fault  had  been  paid  by  the  in- 
surance companies.  That  made  we  suspicious. 
I  had  noticed  that  aU  the  testimony  ap- 
poalng  no-fanlt  had  been  given  by  my  fellow 
lawyers.  That  made  me  suqticlous. 

What  I  had  not  seen  was  an  objective,  no- 
axe-to-grlnd  investigation  of  the  subject  and 
its  effects  on  Texaa  drivers — not  the  drivers 
In  Iowa  or  California  or  Florida. 

What  they  produced  in  the  course  of  18 
months  la  the  first  and  most  far-reaching 
research  activity  ever  undertaken  in  our 
State.  It  la  a  comprehensive  and  current  as- 
sessment of  our  automobile  Insurance  picture 
and  I  have  provided  you  and  your  legisla- 
tive asalstant  vitb  a  copy  of  this  report. 

The  scfaod'a  first  conclusion  was  that  no- 
fault  in  Texaa  was  not  a  cure-all  for  the 
present  system.  It  did  reconomend  some  re- 
forma  and  these  recommendations  were  aent 
to  tbe  leglalatuze. 

Blast  startling,  however,  was  the  finding 
that  the  Mllllman  and  Robertaoh  study  on 
national  no-fa\ilt  that  the  Department  of 
Tram^MTtatlon  paid  $3  million  for  was  woe- 
f  uUy  Inadequate  and  immensely  unreliable. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  others  have 
come  forward  to  criticise  the  DOT  study. 
Notably,  an  early  supporter  of  no-fault  in- 
Burance,  the  Allstate  Insurance  Company, 
testified  in  the  Senate  that  promises  of 
reduced  premiums  under  8.  354  and  Its 
predecessor  8.  945  were  unreal. 
An  Allstate  spokesman  said: 
"Tbe  Mllllman  ft  Robertson  report  pre- 
dicted that  in  most  instances  the  average 
price  of  automobile  Insurance  in  most  States 
would  decrease  as  the  result  of  enactment 
of  S.  364.  We  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  a  tlM>rougb  review  of  M.  ft  R. 
costing.  After  completion  of  this  review,  we 
concluded  that  it  was  aerlously  deficient  in 
numerous  respects.  M.  ft  B.  does  not  in  fact 
adequately  reflect  what  would  happen  to 
the  average  private  passenger  car  owner  In 
the  teal  woHd  of  operation  of  8.  8M." 

"Allstate^  eaMac  nowti  that  private 
passenger  ear*  will  have  to  pay  more." 
The  company  also  criticized  the  M.  &  R. 
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study  for  pricing  survivors 

or  at  least  unreasonably  low. 
study  pegged  death  benefits  at  , 
a  $16,000  figure  more  accurately 
benefits  in  most  States. 

The  company's  reversal  of  its 
national   no-fault   was    not   o: 
Their  statlBtlca  were  based  on 
experience  in  Florida. 

The  model  bUl  in  the  M.  &  R 
gested  the  Florida  rate  would 
real  world  experience  showed 
quate  rate  was  $92.00. 

When  Florida  passed  no-faiUt, 
tion  mandated  a  15  per  cent  r 
premiums.  Since  that  time  ther( 
two  successive  rate  increases  and 
holdera  are  paying  $23.00  a  jear 
imder  the  previous  system. 

The  same  story  will  hold  true 
according  to  the  LBJ  report.  The 
concluded   they   could   not   Ji 
mending  a  awitch  to  no-fault 
of  premium  reduction  alone. 

The  study  does  discuss  a  mi 

plan  and  a  modified  tort  llabili  ^ 
Texas  and  ultimately  recommem  is 
modified  tort  liability  plan  be 

The  proposed  modified  tort  1 
leans  heavily  on  being  paid  by 
insurance   company   for  his  loi 
stricts  damage  suits  so  long  as 
tory  first-party  coverage  is  the 
of  recovery. 

There  are  uncertainties  aljotit 
plan  that  I  hope  you  will  study 
Like  you,  I  want  to  support  a 
will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  '. 
ists.  I  cannot  endorse  somethliij 
dramatically  hike  the  cost  of 
automobile  in  Texas. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtA-nVES 

Friday,  June  20,  197 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  refcently  the 
Newberry  News,  of  Newberry,  Vlich.  ran 
an  interesting  editorial  comme!  it  regard- 
ing our  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  would  commend  this  article  o  my  col- 
leagues for  its  thoughtful  view  )oint,  and 
thank  Mr.  A.  Glen  Hunter  of  Newberry 
for  bringing  It  to  my  attentioif 
Fiction  and  Fact 
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FiiuOly,  our  involvement  in  V 
over.  Like  most  Americans,  we 
relieved,  but  we  also  view  it  w: 
introspection. 

Our  first  thoughts  went  out  to 
of  those  from  the  Luce  County 
loved  ones  in  the  conflict.  We 
they  must  feel  upon  hearing  of 
South  Viet  Nam.  that  their  losj 
little  meaning.  But  aren't  all  wars 
What  good  has  any  war 
cept  that  heretofore,  we  were 
winning  side? 

If  any  good  is  to  come  out  of 
War  it  wUl  be  that  now  we  wUl 
sit  and  reflect  upon  our  role  in 
of  nations.  And  if  we  have  learne( 
at  aU  we  wUl  Insist  upon 
candor  from  our  political  and 
ers.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
win   accept   our   military   leaders 
they  are,  people  educated  and 
art   of    conducting    war.    We 
learned  that  20  years  ago  when 
tried  to  march  his  troops  beyond 
River  and  into  Rod  China.  That 
have  given  us  enough  military 
last  us  30  years. 
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If  we  have  learned  anything  fror  i 
Nam  War,  we  wiU  know  that 
fought  to  protect  the  world  for 
democracy.  That's  a  cop  out.  W« 
protect  our  "have"  status.  Other 
tions  and  peoples,  the  "have  nots 
feed  their  starving  masses  or  kill 
so  they  won't  have  to  feed  them, 
is  mo6c  expedient.  Our  foreign  ald„. 
are  well-intentioned,  but  Invarlab  y 
peel  the  recipients  of  oui-  "conscleni  e 
to   support    us   against   communii  m 
probably  dou't  know  what  the  wol-d 
and  could  care  less.  Invariably 
supporting   a  military   dictatorshi] 
Just  as    bad  if  not  worse  than  cor 
and  the  starving  are  stiU  starvin( 
weep  too  many  tears  over  the  " 
people.  The  majority  of  them  may  . 
under  Ho  Chi  Minh  than  they  did 
But  that's  not  the  ultimate  ans' 
Our  role  as  a  leader  of  nations 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  real  „ 
rest  in  the  world;  overpopulation 
production  of  food.  If  we  have 
strings  to  our  foreign  aid,  let  them 
that  would  encourage  a  greater 
of  food  and  less  children. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  fron 
Nam  War,  It  should  be  that  we  ca 
pose  our^form  of  government,  our 
beliefs  or  anything  else  that  is  our 
pie  of  other  nations.  Somehow  we 
to  believe  that  the  answer  to  th 
starving  masses  is  to  convert  them 
Ing  our  democratic  form  of  „. 
religion,  our  western  culture.  It 
work.  Democracy  works  here,  but 
developed  country  it  doesn't  stand 
chance.  We  have  been  trying  to  " 
Ize"  the  far  east  since  before  Tedd  j 
velt's  time,  biit  we  must  remembei 
are  trying  to  change  a  civUlzatloi 
nuich  older  than  our  own,  and  t 
prove  to  be  a  monumental  task.  It  U 
to  change  attitudes  and  beliefs  t 
been  handed  down  for  more  than  2,l 
And  who  is  to  say  Christianity,  as  w( 
it.  has  aU  the  answers? 

We  have  strongly  suspected  that 
governments  in  the  past  have  been 
some  bad  advice  from  their  ami 
foreign  emissaries.  This  is  one  faujt 
political  system.  "To  the  victor 
spoils."  Why  is  It  we  always  have  tc 
political  hacks  to  these  important 
An  ambassador  ought  to  be  the 
the  clvU  senlce  totem  pole.  If  we  - 
high  qualifications  for  our  mental 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  require  a 
foreign  relations  and  five  years  _ 
llviiig  with  a  family  in  the  country 
the  appointee  is  to  serve  for  ambast 
Can  you  Imagine  Soapy  Williams, 
little  rich  boy,  as  any  kind  of  any  . 
dor,  much  less  «mbas.<iador  to  an 
countr^'? 

I  love  my  country.  She  has  been 
to  traumas  in  the  past  several 
would  topple  a  lesser  nation.  The 
Watergate  and  the  Viet  Nam  War 
make  her  stronger.  If  that  happens 
sacrifice  of  those  who  paid  the  ultlmjite 
will  have  some  meaning 
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PAUL  SIMON  PROPOSES  MEANING- 
FUL FOREIGN  AID  FORM  JLA 
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HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOU  RZ 


or  NEW  TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  . 
past  several  years  this  Nation's 
assistance  program  has  been  siibjected 
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to  ever-increasing  scrutiny  and  reexami- 
nation. Considerable  disatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  both  over  the  manner  in 
which  our  foreign  aid  Is  dispensed  and 
the  program's  overall  objectives.  For  far 
too  many  years  there  has  been  a  long- 
standing preoccupation  with  achieving 
short-term  pohtical  goals  and  in  mollify- 
ing opposition  from  overseas  rather  than 
attempting  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
a  sound  economic  and  social  infrastruc- 
ture upon  which  thu'd  world  countries 
can  base  meaningful  development.  Many 
believe  that  the  premises  upon  which 
our  economic  aid  program  in  other  lands 
are  based  are  often  unsound  and  that 
they  have  frequently  helped  to  exacer- 
bate international  tensions  rather  than 
provide  the  security  and  economic-politi- 
cal-social stability  which  they  theoreti- 
cally seek. 

Certainly  a  reassessment  or  reappraisal 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  needed  and 
it  should  be  healthy.  We  should  consider 
how  we  are  dispensing  assistance,  to 
whom  and  why.  Past  and  present  policies 
should  be  closely  studied  and  new  deter- 
minations as  to  future  directions  should 
be  made. 

Recently  our  vei-y  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  Paul 
Simon,  has  prepared  a  very  thoughtful 
and  thought-provoking  article  on  the 
foreign  assistance  effort.  Appearing  in 
last  Saturday's  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Simon's  article  quite  properly  observes 
that  the  present  structure  of  the  foreign 
aid  effoi-ts  has  resulted  in  "gross  inequi- 
ties in  disbursement  and  less  than  effec- 
tive use  of  our  funds."  In  order  to  over- 
come the  numerous  serious  shortcomings 
which  now  exist.  Congressman  Simon 
has  recommended  the  creation  of  a  for- 
mula on  which  the  dispensation  of  om- 
foreign  aid  can  be  based.  As  he  notes: 

The  criteria  of  the  formula  deal  with  basic 
develc^ment  goals,  while  leaving  methods 
open  to  choice. 

A  foi'mer  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois and  a  former  member  of  that  State's 
house  of  representatives  and  senate, 
Paul  Simon  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  foreign  assistance  and 
world  nutrition  and  food.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "A  Hungry  World"  and  coauthor, 
with  his  brother,  of  "The  Politics  ol 
World  Hunger,"  which  he  has  very  gi-a- 
ciously  shared  with  many  of  us.  I  believe 
his  timely  and  well -written  article  on  a 
foreign  aid  formula  warrants  close  and 
careful  consideration,  particularly  as  the 
House  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve, 
will  begin  working  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
I  commend  Representative  Simon's  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and 
am  pleased  to  insert  it  herewith  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

"We  Need  a  Foreign  Aid  Formula  " 
(By  Paul  Simon) 

"Reappraisal"  is  the  popular  word  after 
our  painful  exit  from  Vietnam,  and  one  of 
the  areas  in  which  a  genuine  reappraisal 
should  take  place  Is  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance. We  need  a  foreign  aid  formula. 

We  have  taken  this  step  with  Public  Law 
480  (Food  for  Peace) ,  and  there  is  discussion 
about  even  further  reform  there.  Public  Iaw 
480  has  been  changed  to  require  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  benefits  go  to  nations  classified  as 
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the  most  needy  by  the  United  Nations.  It  still 
leaves  flexibUity,  but  It  gives  a  much  greater 
sense  of  direction  than  we  formerly  had. 

That  same  sense  of  direction  is  needed  for 
general  economic  assistance  abroad.  Flexibil- 
ity should  be  there,  but  also  some  guidelines. 
The  present  process — foreign  aid  on  the  basis 
of  whim  or  the  casual  conversation  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  a  foreign  official — should 
be  reduced.  No  other  government  program 
provides  as  unrestrained  an  opportunity  for 
executive  expenditiure  as  does  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid. 

The  result  has  been  gross  inequities  in  dis- 
bursement and  less  than  effective  lise  of  our 
funds. 

Gradually  more  of  our  aid  can  be  chan- 
neled through  international  agencies,  but 
aside  from  the  international  banking  in- 
stitutions there  Is  yet  to  develop  among  the 
international  agencies  the  effectiveness  we 
might  hope  for  in  the  assistance  field.  That 
means  that  the  United  States  and  other 
donor  nations  must  have  their  own  programs 
and  try  to  make  them  effective. 

And  while  there  may  be  some  criticism 
that  a  foreign  aid  formula  would  interfere 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country, 
in  reality  there  has  always  been  a  limited 
amount  of  interference,  and  often  of  the 
worst  kind:  deceptive,  secret,  too  often  sup- 
porting the  status  quo.  too  rarely  supporting 
reform. 

We  could,  instead,  be  open  atmut  oiu:  in- 
tentions, and  perhaps  even  ijivlte  some  of 
the  developing  nations  to  help  draft  the 
formula. 

How  should  we  shape  such  guidelines? 

Thirty  per  cent  of  aid  could  be  continued 
as  at  present,  with  complete  fiexibllity.  The 
choice  of  nations  to  be  selected  for  tbe  appli- 
cation of  the  formula  would,  in  fact,  give  an 
administration  additional  flexibility.  A  for- 
mula might  be: 

Percent 

Need  — 35 

Capacity  for  growth.. 15 

Equalization  factors 15 

Respect  for  Civil  Liberties 10 

Restraint  on  military  spending 10 

Population   control 10 

Environmental  concern 5 

Need.  Those  with  the  greatest  need  should 
receive  the  most  assistance.  Obvious  and 
fundamental,  this  has  not  been  our  practice. 

Capacity  for  Growth.  A  realistic  assessment 
of  the  development  potential  of  a  recipient 
country  should  be  part  of  any  aid  package. 
Assistance  should  be  determined  In  part  by 
where  it  can  produce  effective  results. 

Equalization  Measures.  This  would  test  a 
country's  willingness  to  further  development 
in  such  a  way  that  it  produces  gains  for  the 
bottom-rung  poor.  Land  reform,  loans  to 
small  farmers,  a  latior-intensive  approach  to 
production,  education  that  Includes  the 
rviral  poor — these  are  some  of  the  methods 
for  further  eqxialization. 

Respect  for  Civil  Liberties.  There  is  no 
need  to  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing even  limited  goals.  Africa  provides  an  ex- 
ample. Over  a  third  of  Africa  is  under  mUi- 
tary  rule  and  most  of  the  remaining  coun- 
tries have  only  one  political  party;  they  face 
special  difficulties.  After  allowances  are  made 
for  local  circumstances,  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  l>etween  repressive  regimes  and 
those  growing  in  commitment  to  civil  liber- 
ties. 

Military  Spending.  Too  frequently  coun- 
tries devote  far  too  much  of  their  budgets 
for  military  equipment  they  do  not  need  and 
the  purchase  of  which  actuaUy  retai-ds  their 
development.  This  sometimes  stimulates  a 
regional  arms  race,  suppressing  whole  areas 
of  the  world.  And  as  the  No.  1  seUer  of  mili- 
tary weapon  systems,  we  have  often  encour- 
aged a  retardation  of  economic  development. 
Qlven  a  formula,  would  a  country  such  as 
India  develop  nuclear  capability  if  it  were 
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known  that  it  might  result  in  a  significant 
reduction  In  foreign  assistance? 

Population  Control.  This  is  a  sensitive  area 
and  cannot  be  forced,  but  demonstration  of 
effective  efforts  ought  to  be  part  of  the  for- 
mula. 

Environmental  Concern.  This  is  a  difficult 
one  for  developing  nations  who  look  with 
envy  upon  the  sources  of  our  industrial  air 
poUutlon.  They  would  like  to  have  some  of 
our  environmental  problems.  But  there 
should  be  a  gi-owing  awareness  that  even  In 
a  poor  country  garbage  should  not  be 
dumped  into  the  ocean,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  safeguard  water  suppUes  and  that 
there  are  environmental  hazards  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  most  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world. 

How  woiUd  the  I'omula  work  practically? 

County  "A"  theoretically  could  receive  a 
maximum  of  $100  million: 

Posalb'e  Actual 
Need  (the  coxmtry  falls  into  a 

second  of  10  possible  ranks 

on  need) $36        $31.5 

Capacity  for  growth  ihlgh) 16  15 

Equalization  (fairly  high) IS         l« 

Respect      for      civil      liberties 

(high)     10  10 

Restraint  on  mllitarj^  spending 

(ranks  poorly) lo 

Population  control  (fair) 10  4 

Environmental  concern 

(good) 6  5 

Total-. 100  78.6 

A  formula  of  this  type  can  give  developing 
nations  support  to  do  what  they  should  do 
on  their  own  but  perhaps  hesitate  to  do  for 
domestic  political  reasons.  The  carrot  of 
assistance  can  help  countries  adopt  better 
development  practices.  This  "carrot  ap- 
proach" has  worked  with  such  marked  suc- 
cess writhin  the  United  States,  bringing 
nuijor  reforms  in  everything  from  schools  to 
nursing  homes — ^jet  it  has  not  been  appUed 
in  the  International  sector  because  we  hesi- 
tate to  be  openly  involved  in  the  internal 
affaire  of  other  countries.  But  we  have 
fooled  no  one. 

The  criteria  of  the  formula  deal  with  basic 
development  goals,  while  leaving  methods 
open  to  choice.  They  do  not  prescribe  capi- 
talism or  socialism.  They  aUow,  by  Intention, 
considerable  latitude  in  how  a  country 
reaches  its  objectives. 

The  measurements  harmonize  with  the 
stated  ideals  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
they  derive  no  less  clearly  from  the  ideals  of 
the  United  States.  Their  use  might  dramati- 
cally shift  the  flow  of  our  present  assistance 
and  be  equally  dramatic  In  the  Increased 
effectiveness  of  that  aid. 


A  FOLLOWUP  ON  THE  VIETNAM 
REPTJGEES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSn  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
for  the  record,  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  report  in  Wednesday's  Wash- 
ington Post  which  indicates  that  more 
than  2,650  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
refugees  now  wish  to  i-etum  home.  The 
article  also  notes  that  the  new  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  has  reacted  posi- 
tively to  overtures  by  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  who  has  sought 
to  determine  whether  those  who  return 
would  be  welcome. 

I  raise  this  point,  because  I  seem  to  re- 
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c^l  a  lot  of  criticism,  bordering  at  times 
on  ridicule,  directed  both  at  me  and  at 
Senator  McGovern  when  we  suggested 
last  month  that  many  refugees  might 
want  to  go  back  when  the  bloodbath 
scare  subsides  and  ought  to  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  hundreds  who  have  already  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  return  are  apparently 
far  more  trusting  than  our  friends  In  the 
executive  branch  who  have  responded  to 
the  new  governments  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Caiubodia  onl>-  by  imposing  a  total 
trade  embargo  on  those  countries  and 
pulling  off  a  trigger-happy  police  action 
in  the  Oulf  of  Siam. 

The  text  of  the  article  foUows: 

IifBOCHiNA  Refugees  Ask  Return 

Ui^nxD  Nations,  June  17. — More  than  2.650 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees  have 
expressed  a  deiOre  to  retxiru  borne,  UJJ.  of- 
ficials said  today. 

They  include  J,98a  Vietnamese,  mast  of 
tbem  still  on  Ouam.  and  670  Cambodians, 
the  offlce  of  the  UJI.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  said.  In  addition,  67  Vietnamese  are 
known  to  have  returned  already  on  their 
own.  officials  said. 

Tlie  first  batch  of  several  hundred  repatria- 
tion applications  was  turned  over  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  Saigon  government 
laBt  week,  a  tX.N.  commission  staffer  said. 

"Their  attitude  so  far  has  been  complete- 
Ir  positive  and  we  foresee  no  dUBcuItles." 
said  the  staff  member.  He  added  that  the 
first  group  of  voluntary  repatriates  could  be 
flown  back  to  Vietnam  by  th©  United  Na- 
tions "in  a  matter  of  weeks." 

The  rsMons  the  Vietnamese  give  for  re- 
turning vary,  he  said.  Many  insist  they  had 
no  intention  of  leaving  in  the  first  place,  but 
were  swept  along  in  the  confusion,  others 
say  they  want  to  return  because  their  faml- 
Iie«  are  there  or  that  with  the  war  over,  they 
want  to  help  reconstruct  Vietnam. 

UJT.  offlclaU  have  been  In  touch  with 
Cambodian  authorities  in  Hanoi,  Paris  and 
Peking  on  behalf  of  Cambodians  who  asked 
VH.  SMlHtKnce  in  returning,  but  there  has 
been  no  oOclal  response,  they  said. 

"This  U  not  the  final  figure,"  the  V:S. 
commission's  report  said.  "People  will  be 
ooming  forward  for  months;  it  Is  not  some- 
thing to  settle  overnight.  Tlte  Important 
thing  is  to  keep  the  option  of  returning 
open." 

To  do  this,  -XT  JE^.  officials  have  located 
themselves  in  the  camps,  placed  announce- 
ments In  camp  newspapers,  aiMl  talked  in- 
formally to  groups  oS  refugees. 

"They  know  we  are  there  If  thev  want  to 
tise  us,"  the  UJf.  official  said. 
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ALTERNATIVES  NEEDED  FOR  SOLU- 
TION TO  NORTHEAST  RAIL  CRISIS 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  direct 
the  UJS.  Railway  Association  in  Its  final 
system  plan  to  provide  for  ttie  establish- 
ment of  a  PMeral  administration  to  ac- 
quire, rehabilitate,  and  twaintnin  the 
track,  niadbed.  and  associated  fixed  fa- 
cilities of  the  railroad  corparattons  be- 
ing reorganised  under  the  R^jonal  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  release  of  the 
preliminary  system  plan  by  the  U8RA, 
a  great  deal  of  concern  has  surfaced. 
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The  formidable  abandonmen ; 
with    their   potentially    dlr( 
consequences  to  many  bu 
communities,  coupled  with  _„ 
tude  of  projected  Govemmjit 
teed  borrowing,   are  only 
troubling  issues. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  „ 
is  great  concern  about  both 
ment    and    the    maintenance 
problem.  The  USRA  plan 
nate    a    total   of    approxi. 
miles,  including  as  many  as 
New  Jersey.  The  State's  C_ 
of  Transportation  has  calle< 
consideration  of  the  prop 
would  eliminate  a  number 
branch  and  secondary  lines  i 
arguing  that  the  requiremen 
must  be  within  10  percent  of 
is  unrealistic  and  could  be 

What  we  are  clearly  facing 
lating,    interconnected    crisii 
country's  rail  system— with 
pact  on  the  v.hole  of  the  efl 
our  national  transportation 
present  problems  facing  ( 
bined  with  its  formidable 

plans,  indicate  that  the  

only  be  expected  to  become  w 
On  April  9,  I  introduced  tl 
Hight-of-Way  Protection  Act 
vides  for  a  Federal  admtnisti 
would  optionally  acquire  anc 
essential  rail  lines.  This  is  t] 
of  extended  study  of  variom 
put  forward  to  maintain  a 
portation  system  as  a  vital 
terest.  A  key  component  of 
must  be  to  maintain  a  viable 
tive  railroad  Industi-j-  in  a  c( 
partnership  with  the  Federal 
governments. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  57' 
signed  to  build  on  the  B 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
plement  the  efforts  already  „_ 
USRA  In  the  Northeast  and 
Other  important  provisions 
toward  a  larger  State  role  .. 
*o  the  design  and  operation 
sentlal  railway  system  and 
tion  against  sudden  railroad 
donments.  It  also  assists 

competition,  with  built-in 

railroad  companies  to  increa:  e 
and  promote  efficient  opera 
being  relieved  of  the  major 
overhead  costs  for  track 
and  State  and  local  taxes  on  , 
My  bill  calls  for  a  limited, 
defined  Federal  role;  estabL 
sponsible  advisory  committee 
ly  involved  parties,  including 
ment  and  labor,  to  monitor  th 
tem;  provides  for  maximum  : 
of  the  rights,  wage  rates,  and 
tracts  of  railroad  employees; 
reporting  requirements  to  e 
tive.  congressional  oversight;  _. 
ties  the  consolidation  or  merge  - 
ertles  of  rail  carriers. 

Although  H.R.  5777  addressc  5 
a  national  solution  to  the  railr  lu 
lem,  I  beUeve  that  its  provisio^ 
be  applied  now  to  the 
Midwest  systems. 

The  U.S.  Railway . 

acknowledged  at  the  time  th 
Inary  system  plan  was  releasei 
alternative  means  of  providing 
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azd 


!  desiral  le 


sane 


security    for    Crovemment 
would  be  separate  ownership 
ing  of  the  railroad  right 
structures,  as  well  as  their  re.. 

My  distinguished  colleague, 
one  of  the  two  principal  sporu. 
Northeast  rail  legislation,  has 
stated  that  Government  a 
the  lines  of  the  bankrupt 
correct  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I 
today  woidd  direct  USRA  to 
correction  itself— a  more  desir_ 
of  action  than  having  Congress  _ 
preliminary  system  plan,  leavini 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
railroads  still  imdetermined. 

The  net  result  would  be  thai 
Northeast  and  Midwest  at  least, 

Tiers  would  be  placed  on  the 

tiitional  basis  as  air,  water,  and 
carriers.  That  should  make  the 
more  viable  and  should  lead  us 
nize  that  the  profit  figm-es  for 
lines  should  not  be  the  sole  cr 
determining  whether  or  not 

should  continue  to  serve  the 

region,  indeed  of  America,  no\ 
tlie  future.  This  approach  would 
able  us  to  obtain  the  benefits 
public  control  over  a  vital  „, 
tional  transportation  policy, 
tainuig  the  benefits  of  private 
tion  between  companies  for 
efficient  conveyance  of  persons 

July  26  is  a  very  shoi-t 
If  congressional  action  is  to 
effect  on  the  planning  decisions . 
we  must  make  our  objections  to 
tial  USRA  plan  clear  now.  W< 
afford  to  continue  pumping 

millions  of  dollars  into  ba 

roads  with  few  or  no  assurances 
result  will  be  a  more  viable, 
rail  transportation  system. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt 
tion  of  this  resolution. 
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HOW  THE  MEDIA  HELPED 
US  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  URRY  McDONA  J) 


or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Mr.   Mcdonald   of 

Speaker,  certain  news  coi 

others  have  suggested  there  ougi  t 
any  recriminations  relative  to  ( 
South  Vietnam,  but  I  hold  an 
view.  We  ought  to  find  out  why  _ 
was  -wTong,  who  was  responsible, 
we  were  defeated.  Many  pers. 
things  contributed  to  that  defeat 
the  more  interesting  reasons  m 
was  the  one  described  by  AIM — 
in  media — ^in  its  April  1975 
ai-ticle  follows: 

How  tot:  Media  Helped  Defeat 

The  use  of  psychology  and  ^._^_ 
a  weapon  of  war  is  not  a  communii: ; 
tion.  The  British,  and  indeed  we 
developed  the  art  to  a  high  degree 
War  I.  We  recognized  its  great  : 
and  made  full  use  of  It  In  World 

But  for  some  strange  reason,  « 
graded  these  tools  In  the  two  wan 
fought  against  the  communists  in 
Vietnam. 
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Just  as  the  French  abandoned  the  fight 
in  Indochina  because  they  had  been  psycho- 
logically defeated  at  home,  so  the  United 
States  abandoned  Vietnam  because  it  lost 
the  will  to  do  what  it  had  the  power  to  do. 

The  technique  our  enemy  used  to  achieve 
this  was  outlined  40  years  ago  In  a  book  by 
Edward  Banse,  Germany  Prepares  for  War. 
Banse  wrote: 

It  Is  essential  to  attack  the  enemy  na- 
tion's weak  spots — and  what  nation  has  not 
its  weak  spots?  You  must  undermine,  crush, 
break  down  its  resistance  and  convince  li 
that  it  is  being  deceived,  misled  and  brouglit 
to  destruction  by  its  own  government.  This 
Is  done  to  cause  It  to  lose  confidence  In  the 
justice  of  Its  cause  so  that  the  opposition  at 
home  .  .  .  may  raise  its  head  and  make 
trouble  more  successfully  than  before. 

The  original  weU-knlt,  solid,  powerful 
fabric  ol  the  enemy  nation  must  be  gradually 
disintegrated,  broken  down.,  rotted,  so  that 
it  falls  to  pieces  like  a  fungus  when  one 
treads  on  It  in  the  woods. 

Our  communist  enemy  was  greatly  aided 
in  accomplishing  this  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  fighting  an  undeclared  war.  We  refused 
to  apply  the  restraints  on  journalists  and  the 
press  that  were  taken  for  granted  iu  earlier 
wars. 

One  result  was  that  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
journalists  and  others  were  able  to  visit  the 
enemy  country.  Those  permitted  to  do  so 
were  carefully  screened  by  the  enemy,  and 
care  was  taken  to  insure  that  only  those 
wtio  would  help  the  enemy's  psychological 
warfare  were  admitted.  There  were,  of  course, 
jownalists  who  saw  that  this  was  foUy  and 
who  said  so.  For  example,  Crosby  Noyes, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  said 
this  In  a  column  published  January  3.  1967: 

This  is  the  first  U.S.  government  In  history 
to  have  committed  American  lives  to  the  out- 
come of  a  war  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitted— one  could  almost  say  invited — the 
systematic  subversion  of  this  conunltment  by 
the  press  ...  It  is  simply  incredible  that  a 
government  can  ship  400,000  men  to  fight  in 
a  war  and  at  the  same  time  cheerfully  accede 
to  visits  by  reporters,  hand-picked  by  the 
enemy,  to  tour  his  territory  and  write 
straight-faced  dispatches  on  what  they  are 
told  and  shown. 

The  folly  of  the  government  is  compounded 
by  the  divisions  of  public  opinion  that  exist 
in  this  country  over  the  war.  No  matter  how 
conscientious  the  visiting  reporters  may  try 
to  be,  it  is  inevitable  that  what  they  see  and 
hear  wUI  serve  the  cause  of  the  enemy  and 
further  confuse  opinion  at  home.  Their  dis- 
patches are  already  being  seized  on  by  domes- 
tic critics  who  for  years  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  subvert  the  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

Among  those  who  made  the  pUgrlmage  to 
Hanoi  and  assisted  in  disseminating  Hanoi's 
propaganda  were  Harrison  Salisbury  and 
Anthony  Lewis  of  The  New  York  Times.  Salis- 
b\iry  was  criticized  for  having  sent  back 
Hanoi  propaganda  handouts  without  indicat- 
ing the  source.  Lewis  filed  a  story  carried  on 
page  one  that  was  designed  to  discredit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  mining  of  Haiphong  har- 
bor.  It  was  soon  shown  that  his  facts  were 
totally  wrong. 

Charles  CoUlngwood  of  CBS  was  another 
visitor  to  Hanoi  who  proved  helpful  in  their 
propaganda  offensive.  On  April  8,  1968  Radio 
Hanoi  broadcast  Colllngwood's  Interview 
with  the  communist  regime's  foreign  minis- 
ter. The  Vietnamese  used  the  interview  to 
denounce  President  Johnson,  to  appeal  to  the 
opposition,  and  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  they  were  being  deceived  and 
misled.  According  to  Radio  Hanoi.  CoUlng- 
wood asked:  "Is  there  any  specific  message 
that  you  would  like  to  convey  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  medium  of  CBS?" 

The  reply  was  an  appeal  to  the  Americans 
to  halt  their  "mr  of  aggression,"  to  ques- 
tion why  their  sons  had  to  fight  and  die  In 
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Vietnam,  to  appreciate  that  Vietnam  was 
simply  fighting  for  independence  as  America 
once  did,  etc.  The  formula  foUowed  Kwald 
Banse's  prescription  perfectly. 

A  captured  Vletcong  document,  "Report 
on  Propaganda  and  Foreign  Affairs,"  in  1967 
spelled  out  the  goals  of  the  communist  prop- 
aganda offensive.  Among  the  themes  they 
were  ordered  to  stress  were  "the  fascist  and 
dictatorial"  character  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese government,  American  "crimes"  and  the 
"barbarous  character"  of  the  U.S.  military 
activities,  U.S.  "neo-colonlalism"  and  the  in- 
evitability of  a  U.S.  defeat.  These  became 
familiar  themes  In  the  American  news  media 
in  the  ensuing  years. 

It  was  not  only  the  journalists  who  Jour- 
neyed to  Hanoi  that  helped  disseminate  the 
propaganda.  The  veteran  Scrlpps-Howard  cor- 
respondent, Jim  Lucas,  who  covered  Vietnam 
from  1964  to  1968.  pointed  out  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee that  there  were  serious  problems  with 
the  reporters  stationed  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  recommended  that  a  hard  look  be  taken 
a\.  the  accreditation  procedures,  and  he  fav- 
ored the  imposition  of  censorship  In  the  war 
zone.  He  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  cor- 
respondents "don't  give  a  damn  how  many 
lives  they  cost  if  they  can  launch  a  success- 
ful career."  He  added:  "Some  simply  do  not 
like  us.  They  make  no  bones  about  it.  They 
are  not  on  our  side."  In  another  forum, 
Lucas  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  .did  not 
Ibiuk  The  New  York  Times  had  had  a  re- 
porter in  Saigon  who  was  on  our  side  in  all 
the  years  he  was  in  Vietnam. 

TET:    a    VICTOBY    THE    MEDIA    LOST 

The  turning  point  in  the  Vietnam  prop- 
aganda war  came  In  February  1968.  The  com- 
mvinlsts  launched  their  Tet  Truce  offensive, 
and  they  suffered  a  stunning  military  defeat. 
They  expected  the  South  Vietnamese  In  the 
cities  to  rise  up  and  support  them.  It  did 
not  happen,  and  the  Vletcong  elite  were 
wiped  out. 

But  the  American  news  media  told  the 
story  differently.  TV  was  especially  effective 
in  convincing  the  public  that  they  had  been 
deceived  when  their  leaders  told  them  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  In  bringing 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  under  control.  Ed- 
ward Jay  Epstein  described  how  the  networks 
covered  the  story  and  the  Impact  their  dis- 
torted portrayal  had  on  the  country  in  an 
article  In  TV  Guide  on  October  6,  1973.  One 
result  was  that  support  for  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  polls,  sank  from  74  per  cent  at  the 
beginning  of  February  to  less  than  60  per 
cent  two  months  later. 

Epstein  relates  that  later  in  the  year  an 
NBC  producer  suggested  that  they  correct  the 
record  and  air  a  program  "showing  that  Tet 
had  indeed  been  a  decisive  victory  for 
America."  He  said  this  was  rejected  by  Robert 
J.  Northshleld,  a  senior  executive,  who  later 
explained  that  Tet  was  already  "established 
in  the  public's  mind  as  a  defeat  and  there- 
fore it  was  an  American  defeat." 

This  is  the  first  battle  Americans  won  in 
the  field  and  lost  In  the  news  media. 

THE  TALE  OF  TWO  MASSACXES 

One  of  the  war  propaganda  goals  em- 
phasized by  Ewald  Banse  was  "to  fill  the  na- 
tion with  hatred  and  bitterness  towards  the 
enemy."  In  the  past  this  was  accomplished 
by  emphasizing  the  brutality  of  the  enemy, 
making  him  both  hated  and  feared.  Fbr  ex- 
ample, in  World  War  I.  we  had  s  Committee 
on  Public  Information  which  organized 
75.000  speakers  throughout  the  country  who 
were  trained  to  talk  about  Oermsn  war 
crimes  and  atrocities,  among  other  things. 

In  the  Vietnam  War,  our  own  media  down- 
played the  atrocities  and  o-imes  <a  the  com- 
munist enemy  and  perversely  focused  mas- 
sive attention  on  crime  committed  by 
Americans  and  our  South  Vietnamese  allies. 
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The  result  was  that  we  filled  the  nation  with 
self-doubt,  if  not  self-hate. 

The  American  news  media  reported  rela- 
tively little  about  the  organized  terror  cam- 
paign of  the  communists  in  Vietnam.  This 
was  noted  by  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  In 
The  Human  Cost  of  Communism  in  Vietnam, 
published  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in  1972.  Senator  Eastland 
asked:  "If  the  Free  World  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  this  day-to-day  t<rror  despite  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  correspondents  to 
South  Vietnam,  what  chance  is  there  that  the 
Free  World  would  know  anything  at  all  about 
the  bloodletting  that  would  Inevitably  take 
place  in  South  Vietnam  If  the  Communists 
came  to  power,  expelled  the  western  press 
corps  and  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  their 
enemies?" 

We  know  of  the  appalling  bloodbath  tlie 
communists  inflicted  on  the  poptilation 
of  Hue  when  they  occupied  that  city  for 
26  days  In  1968.  After  the  area  was  retaken, 
mass  graves  containing  the  bodies  ot  their 
victims  were  discovered.  The  confirmed  total 
came  to  2,750  bodies,  and  the  bodies  of 
another  3,000  missing  civUlans  have  never 
been  found.  Some  of  the  victims  hsd  been 
shot,  with  their  hands  tied  behina  their 
backs.  Others  had  been  clubbed  and  some 
had  even  been  buried  alive. 

It  was  established  that  the  killings  were 
not  carried  out  in  the  heat  of  battle,  but 
on  the  basis  of  explicit  orders.  The  blood- 
lists  were  prepared,  and  the  communists 
moved  througti  the  streets  methodically, 
pulling  the  victims  from  their  homes.  Hanoi 
did  not  deny  the  atrocity  after  the  hidden 
graves  were  found.  Hanoi  Radio  on  AprU 
27,  19S9,  made  this  comment  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  graves:  "...  in  order  to  cover 
up  their  cruel  acts,  the  puppet  administra- 
tion In  Hue  recently  played  the  farce  of 
setting  up  a  so-called  committee  for  the 
search  for  burial  of  the  hooligan  lackeys  who 
had  owed  blood  debts  to  the  Trl-Thlen  Hue 
compatriots  and  who  were  annihilated  by 
the  Southern  armed  forces  and  pe<q>le  .  .  ." 

Straightforward  reporting  of  this  atrocity 
would  have  done  much  to  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  the  American  people  to  never  per- 
mit the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam.  It  would  have  required 
no  embellishment,  no  exaggeration. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Norwegian  newspaper, 
Aftenposten,  in  September  1973,  Aleksandr 
Bolzhenltsyn,  the  brave  Russian  writer, 
charged  that  the  brutal  butchery  by  the 
Communists  at  Hue  in  1968  "had  been  light- 
ly noticed  and  almost  immediately  forgiven 
in  the  West."  He  charged  that  this  was  be- 
cause "the  sympathy  of  society  was  on  the 
other  side."  He  added:  "It  was  just  too  bad 
that  the  information  did  seep  into  the  fi«e 
press  and  for  a  time  (very  briefly )  cause  em- 
baxrassment  (just  a  tiny  bit)  to  the  pas- 
sionate defenders  of  that  other  social  sys- 
tem." 

Solshenltsyn  was  absolutely  right  about 
at  Hue.  The  "Hmes  gave  5  Inches  to  the  first 
report  of  the  massacre  on  February  12,  1968. 
It  followed  up  with  another  story  three 
months  later,  reporttog  that  the  embassy  had 
charged  that  1,000  civUlans  had  bSMi  mur- 
dved  at  Hue.  The  Washington  Post  put  that 
story  on  page  22.  giving  it  11  column  inches. 
They  did  add  a  brief  editorial  condemning 
the  slaughter,  which  Ls  more  than  The  Times 
did. 

Hie  Post  again  aUuded  to  the  story  In  De- 
cember 1969,  when  it  revealed  that  3,760 
bodies  bad  been  discovered  to  that  date. 

By  way  of  ccmtrast,  it  took  3I^  pages  ot  th* 
New  Yatk.  Times  Index  to  list  aU  the  stories 
published  by  The  Times  on  the  My  LaI  lias- 
sacre  which  was  committed  by  Amerleana,  in 
the  months  of  November  and  December  1969 
akme. 

It  is  said  that  347  civilians  were  killed  at 
My  Lai,  6  per  cent  of  the  number  klllMI  by 
the  eommurtlsts  at  Hue.  Those  killed  at  My 
XaI  were  the  victims  of  comlwt  troops  mak- 
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Ing  an  attack  oa  th*  village.  Tbey  iraie  not 
plucked  fKim  tlialr  hooMiit  torn  lists  px«- 
pared  In  adrance,  and  taken  out  to  hidden 
places,  forced  to  die  their  own  gnTea  and 
then  fihot  In  cold  blood.  But  the  American 
news  medla'a  tasclimtlon  with  My  Lai  was  al- 
moBt  patbologloal.  It  did  not  begin  to  o<Mn- 
pare  with  the  Hue  massacre  In  8c<^;>e  or  In 
bestlaUty.  Given  the  response  to  the  two 
masoacres  by  the  American  press,  one  would 
have  thought  the  reverse  was  true. 

,  Syndicated  ndumnlst  Max  Lerner  said  that 
the  My  Z<al  massacre  would  take  Its  place 
In  history  nlang  with  other  war  outrages — 
"Malmady,  Udlce,  Katyn  Rnest."  He  added: 
"It  may  well  prove  the  stickiest  mwal  crisis 
In  the  history  of  the  Vietnamese  war."  Lemer 
significantly  did  not  mention  Hue  In  his  list 
of  war  outrages.  Perhaps  be  was  unaware  ot 
what  had  transpired  tberet  since  It  was  so 
lightly  reported. 

IiemM'.  perhaps  like  many  other  Amerl- . 
cans,  concluded  that  "the  best  atonement" 
that  we  could  make  tot  My  Lai  was  "to  get 
out  of  the  war— eystematloally.  unequlvo* 
caUy.  with  every  possible  dbpMtch."  Bk  did 
not  pause  to  consider  that  mxeb.  an  actl(» 
would  mean  turning  all  the  South  over  to 
the  butchers  of  Hue.  but  again,  perhaps  he 
did  not  know  about  Hue. 

One  can  only  speculate  irtiat  the  coiu-ac  of 
the  war  would  have  been  had  the  American 
media  reported  these  two  massacres  In  pro* 
portion  to  their  enormity. 

HOW  CBS  SLANTED  THX  M^S 

Edward  Jay  Epstein  asserts  that  the  three 
televlsl(Ri  networks  all  began  treating  the 
war  negatively  after  the  Tet  offensive.  There 
Is  evidence  that  television  became  a  potent 
Influence  in  turning  public  opinion  against 
the  war  effort. 

The  best  documentation  of  the  lofMllng  of 
the  television  news  against  the  war  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy 
atudy,  TV  and  National  Defense  by  Dr.  Ernest 
W.  Lefever,  (Available  from  AIM  for  M.95, 
postpaid). 

Dr.  Lefever  analyzed  all  the  CBS  Evening 
News  programs  In  the  year  1972  to  see  how 
they  dealt  with  the  war.  TV  news  stories  are 
usually  built  around  a  theme.  Dr.  Lefever 
counted  the  Identifiable  themes  In  the  Viet- 
nam stories,  and  be  fo\md  that  those  that 
tended  to  be  critical  at  VS.  policy  and  our 
South  Vietnamese  ally  were  aired  651  tlmee 
In  1972.  Themes  supportive  of  our  policies 
were  aired  only  163  times,  cntldsm  out- 
numbered support  by  81  per  cent  to  19  per 
cent.  The  most  frequent  theme  was  that 
"U.S.  Involvement  is  wrong  because  the  war 
Is  cruel,  expensive  or  senseless."  This  was 
aired  2S4  tlmee,  or  about  6  times  a  week. 

Dr.  Lefever  concluded:  "The  preponderant 
weight  ot  critical  CBS  reporting  and  Interpre- 
tation on  Vietnam  vras  directed  against  the 
US.  military  presence  there,  and  particularly 
•gainst  UB  mining  and  bombing  initiatives 
In  the  North."  He  found  that  CBS  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  quote  statements  made 
by  thoee  who  were  critical  of  oar  policies  and 
wanted  ua  to  cot  bade  or  get  out.  These  types 
were  quoted  842  tUoes  In  1972.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hawks  who  wanted  to  see 
tlM  w  punned  more  vigorously  were  quoted 
a  mere  23  tlmee  In  the  year.  That  Is  a  ratio 
ofSetol. 

It  la  particularly  Interesting  to  note  that 
CBS  tended  to  report  favorably  on  North 
Vietnam  more  often  than  tt  criticized  our 
commonlst  enemy.  Dr.  Ltfever  found  that  87 
per  eent  «l  the  themes  on  Niwth  \^tnam 
were  favorable  and  only  43  per  cent  vrere 
nnfavorable. 

_  Jftr.  Lefever  eomments:  "Tbin  lopsided  te- 
porting  Is  dUBcult  to  undentand  or  explain. 
Obviously,  there  were  developments  that 
warranted  erttlelsm  in  Booth  Vietnam.  But 
what  would  compel  a  TV  network  repeatedly 
to  potait  to  the  ahortcamtngs  of  a  wartime 
•By  while  almost  InevtUbly  overlooking  the 
graver  faults  of  a  wartime  enemy?  Perhaps 
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the  norma  of  objectivity  and 
subverted  by  a  conviction  held  , 
men  that  the  United  States  was 
an  Ulegitimate  and  unjust  war? 
one  explain  what  appears  to  be , 
and    thoroughly    unprofessional 
ethic?"  ^ 

The  presentation  of  the  N^ 

In  a  favorable  light,  overlookini 
torlal  nature  of  that  governmen  : 
the  atrocities   it  had   perpetrate  d 
own  people,  was  characteristic  oi 
age  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Dr.  Lei  l 
"It  portrayed  the  North  Vietnai  i 
long-suffering  and  courageous, 
pendence  from  external  oppre^. 
being  the  mighty  United  States 
acting  like  a  bully  by  bombing 
Hanoi  was  portrayed  as  caring 
American  POWs,  although  they 
regarded  as  'war  criminals.' 
a  single  story  Indicating  the  . 
the  entire  year,  CBS  Evening  .._ 
ever,  broadcast  similar  favorabl( 
about  South  Vietnam.  . . .  CBS 
sent  a  full  or  fair  picture  of  _, 
points  on  the  issues  of  peace  ^ 
the  problem  of  American  POWs, 
of  the  U.S.  military  presence,  o 
canvas — the  significance  to  the 
of  the  struggle  between  communist 
communist  forces  in  Southeast 

While  Dr.  Lefever 's  groundbr 
Is  concerned  only  with  CBS,  thei  s 
son  to  think  that  CBS  was  u 
slanting  of  the  news  In  a  way 
mined  support  for  the  war  and 
aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Our  two  great  picture  magazin  (s, 
Look,  both  now  defunct  cent 
bit.  To  help  undermine  morale 
front,  Lije  on  June  23,  1969, 
to  printing  the  photos  of  American 
men  killed  during  a  week  of  fightlfig 
Vietnam. 

James   Reston   of  Tlie   New 
boasted  of  the  role  played  by 
his  column  on  April  30,  1975,  si 
the  historians  will  agree  that 
and  the  cameras  were  decisive 
They  brought  the  Issue  of  the 
people,  before  the  Congress  or 
forced   tbe  withdrawal   or    ' 
from  Vietnam." 

With  the  Incessant  poimdlng 
these  and  other  important 
American  news  media.   It  is  little 
that  the  originally  weU-knlt.  soli  1 
fabric  of  this  nation  gradually 
When  the  test   finally   came,   . 
asked  to  Indicate   whether   we 
tinue  to  supply  South  Vietnam  wikh 
and  moral  support  we  showed  all 
of  a  fungus. 
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CENSORSHIP  ON  T  / 


HON.  AUAN  T.  HOWE 

OF   -UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  197  > 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  te  evision  Is 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
significant  achievements  of  the  20th  cen- 
tuiy  and  has  become,  in  a  ^  ery  short 
period  of  time,  one  of  the  mojt  influen- 
tial forces  in  oiu-  lives. 

When  you  c<Hisider  that  96 
,all  the  homes  in  America 
one  television  set  and  most  pe<)ple 
ages,  watch  an  average  of  2  to 
of  television  a  day,  the  degre< 
ence  television  has  on  our  socle  y 
ily  apparent. 

Although    still    in    a    comfcaratively 
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area 


young  stage,  the  televlslcm 
revolutionized  f!ntnn»mif»fttlotij 
point  where  a  message  is  fer 
instantly  across  long  distances 
variety  of  people. 

Television  has  Increased  our 
capacity,  created  greater  unde 
and  in  general  has  raised  the 
life  here  in  this  country.  It  is 
television's  ability  to  increase 
that  is  Its  greatest  asset.  I 
asset  has,  in  recent  years,  ^^^ 
attack  because  of  Qie  amount  o: 
violence  that  daily  enters  homfes 
the  country.  Instead  of  being  b 
many  people  consider  televlsiox 
to   be   hai-mful   to   both 
adults. 

Solutions  have  been  proposefl 
move  or  at  least  reduce  the  ai 
television  sex  and  violence — one  _. 
Is  governmental  control.  Becaui  e 
sion  falls  under  the  protectdoi  l 
first  amendment.  Congress  mijt 
mine  whether  findings  justify 
Federal  Intervention. 

A  sampling  of  public  opinion 
ing  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll, 
that  only  6  percent  of  the 
favors  no  censorship  in  the  _.. 
on  television  and  in  the  area  of 
approximately  25,000  persons, 
alone,  wrote  to  the  Federal  " 
tlons    Commission— FCC— .,„„. 
the  amount  displayed.  Studies, 
port  the  premise  that  this  typt 
graming  can  have  harmful  effec  s 

Hearings  conducted  for  the 
years  by  the  Senate  Committet 
venile  Delinquency  Indicate  th^re 
least  a  causal  relationship  1 
violence  and  more  aggressive 
some  youth,  and  there  are  p 
20   published  experiments  whjfch 
ument  that  children  are  capabh 
tating  filmed  aggression  shown 
ie  or  television  screen. 

Dr.  Victor  Cllne,  professor  of 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Utah 
Lake  City,  has  conducted  a 
studies  and  concluded  that  "coi. 
posture  to  violence  'desensitizes' 
science,  blunting  our  empathy, 
cem  for  other  human  beings." 
and  others,  have  also  sighted 
instances  where  acts  of  viole.. 
been  patterned  after  those  shown 
vision. 

Also,  let  us  consider  what 
the  field  of  human  behavior 
on   the   subjects  of  sex   and 
Former  Oxford  Professor  J.  D. 
his  book,  "Sex  and  Culture."  l 
primitive  and  civilized  societies  . 
eluded  that  there  was  a  distinct 
tion  between  increasing  sexual 
and  social  decline.  Professor  Un\foi 
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comes  the  less  creative  energy  it  e™ 
the  slower  Its  movement  toward 
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In  the  area  of  violence  and 
the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  Jesse 
in  testifying  before  a  Senate 
mittee,  stated: 

The    overwhelming    consensus 
unanimous  Scientific  Advisory 
report  Indicated  that  television  violence, 
deeeJ,  does  have  an  adverse  effect 
members  of  our  society.  ...  It  Is 
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me  that  the  causal  relationship  between  tele- 
vision violence  and  antisocial  t>ebavlor  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  appropriate  and  imme- 
diate remedial  action.  .  .  .  There  comes  a 
time  when  the  data  are  sulBcient  to  Justify 
action. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  noteworthy  to 
consider  the  network  e£f ort  to  move  in  the 
right  direction  by  scheduling  "family- 
type  entei'tainment"  in  the  first  hour  of 
prime  time  television — the  time  when 
children  are  most  likely  to  be  watching 
television.  They  also  have  instigated  a 
policy  to  broadcast  "viewer  advisories"  to 
warn  parents  that  material  contained  in 
a  particular  show  might  be  unsuitable  for 
younger  viewers. 

Local  station  owners,  too,  have  been 
asserting  their  right  to  reject  programs 
that  they  feel  ai-e  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  their  viewers.  The  netn.'Cirks  cannot  be 
adequately  acquainted  with  individual  lo- 
cations across  the  country,  but  local  sta- 
tion owners  do  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  own  areas. 

They  no  longer  feel  that  they  must 
automatically  accept  every  program  sent 
out  by  the  parent  network.  This  indicates 
to  me,  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
on  their  part  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  efforts. 

But  the  networks  and  local  stations 
alone  cannot  be  held  totally  responsible 
because  some  of  that  responsibility 
should  lie  with  the  individual.  Parents 
should  also  make  every  effort  to  supervise 
their  children's  television  viewing  and  to 
assert  their  basic  responsibihty  for  their 
moral  development. 

The  public  as  a  whole  should  continue 
lo  write  to  networks  and  local  stations 
and  express  their  disapproval  of  pro- 
grams which  they  find  objectionable  and 
their  support  for  programs  they  like. 

The  Federal  Communication  Commis- 
sion commends  the  idea  of  self -regula- 
tion and  hopefully  this  type  of  reform 
coupled  with  guidance  in  the  home  will 
alleviate  any  idea  of  regulation  of  the 
airwaves  by  the  Federal  Government. 
But,  if  networks  ignore  public  opinion, 
then  perhaps  Congress  should  take  an- 
other look  at  where  their  responsibility 
lies  as  to  the  rights  of  the  first  amend- 
ment and  the  television  industry. 


SLOVAK  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  dele- 
gates to  the  44th  Congi-ess  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America.  During  their  con- 
gress, the  members  adopted  a  proclama- 
tion, setting  forth  thehr  views.  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  their  patriotism 
and  expression  of  loyalty  to  this  country. 
America  is  a  better  nation  for  the  pres- 
ence of  its  Slovak  citizens,  and  I  com- 
mend this  proclamation  to  my  colleagues 
as  a  splendid  example  of  American-Slo- 
vak patriotism: 

Proclamatiok  op  the  Slovak  Leagtte  of 
America  Adopted  at  rrs  44th  Congress 
Dbtboit,  Mich.,  Mat  24,  1975 

The  officers,  delegates  and  members  as- 
sembled at  the  44th  Congress  of  the  Slovak 
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League  of  America  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  with 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Ok>d.  declare  that 
the  absolute  majority  of  Slovak  Americana 
represented  by  their  organlaaUons,  publica- 
tions and  parishes  wholeheartedly  approve 
and  support  the  program,  fundamentaUy 
pro-American  and  pro-Slovak,  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America. 

We  look  upon  America  as  the  happy  home- 
land of  one-third  of  the  Slovak  nation.  We 
are  loyal  American  citizens  and  patriots  and 
we  stand  solidly  behind  the  United  States 
of  America  in  good  times  and  bad. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  bicentennial  of 
American  Independence,  we  proudly  state 
that  it  was  at  the  Initiative  of  the  Slovak 
League  that  a  Slovak -American  bicentennial 
commission  was  created  to  prepare  a  gfreat 
national  celebration  of  Slovaks  in  tlie  city 
of  Detroit  during  the  month  of  June  in  1976. 
In  addition,  the  Slovak  League  plans  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  during  our  March  1976  Conference 
there. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow  Slovak 
Americans  In  the  United  States  to  tlie  bi- 
ceaieunlal  programs  and  invite  all  of  them 
to  help  make  these  events  a  grand  success. 
Our  nationwide  observance  in  Detroit  wUl 
also  manifest  our  patriotism  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  Ideals  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  turn  to  Slovaks  liv- 
ing everywhere  in  the  free  world  to  join 
us  and  help  us.  according  to  their  means, 
to  celebrate  this  great  historical  American 
anniversary  In  1976.  We  invite  them  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  all  our  other  cultural 
and  civic  endeavors  for  the  mutual  interest 
and  welfare  of  all  our  Slovak  brethren  In 
America,  throughout  the  free  world  and  in 
Slovakia,  the  historic  homeland  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

We  cordially  extend  sincere  greetings  to  the 
forthcoming  General  Assembly  of  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  in  Rome,  and  reaffirm  our 
pledge  that  the  Slovak  League  of  America 
will  continue  lo  support  the  programs  of  the 
Slovak  World  Congress  completely,  for  with- 
out its  leadership  we  cannot  hope  to  win 
the  united  cooperation  of  Slovak  organiza- 
tions In  America  and  the  free  world. 

WhUe  fully  cognizant  that  our  primarv 
loyalties  are  to  our  own  United  States  of 
America  and  all  things  American,  we  cannot 
help  but  note  the  present  tragic  situation  in 
Slovakia. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  speak 
out  against  the  communistic  and  atheistic 
despotism  which  presently  prevails  there,  de- 
priving the  Slovak  nation  of  all  freedoms  and 
plunging  it  into  the  darkest  forms  of  slavery 
In  all  history.  While  Slovakia  is  occupied  by 
foreign  miUtary  forces  and  so  heavily  op- 
pressed, her  very  stones  would  cry  out  in 
anguish  were  we,  Americans  of  Slovak  birth 
or  ancestry,  to  remain  sUent. 

So,  we  repeat  our  often  stated  denuncia- 
tion of  the  uncontrolled  cruelty  of  the  com- 
munistic red  regime  that  ruthlessly,  though 
temporarUy,  rules  the  Slovaks,  the  other  cen- 
tral and  eastern  states  of  Europe  and  vast 
areas  of  Asia. 

Therefore,  as  Slovak  Americans  most  sol- 
emnly and  patriotically, 

(1)  We  pledge  continued  allegiance  to  the 
United   States   of   America   and   its   ideals; 

(2)  We  congratulate  oiu:  fellow  Americans 
for  their  individual  and  collective  ethnic 
contributions  to  the  mosaic  which  is  the 
greatness  of  our  native  or  adopted  coimtry; 

(3)  We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
entire  world,  to  our  own  American  govern- 
ment, to  the  United  Nations  and  to  all  free- 
dom loving  peoples  not  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Slovak  nation  and  other 
oppressed  peoples,  but  to  assist  in  reestab- 
lishing freedom  everywhere  including  the 
land  of  our  forefathers; 

(4)  We  affirm  our  confidence  that  in  God's 
good  time,  Slovakia  with  its  eleven  centuries 
old  Christian  heritage  will  regain  its  lawful 
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place  In  the  family  of  nations,  either  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  state  or  in  European  con- 
federation of  independent  states; 

(6)  We  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  will 
bless  our  great  country  as  we  continue  to 

Hve  under  its  wonderful  motto  of  hope 

"In  Ood  we  trust",  and  that  with  His  Guid- 
ance and  Help,  Slovakia  may  someday  soon 
enjoy  the  liberty  and  justice  which  is  so 
abundant  here  in  this  gem  of  the  oceans. 

In  the  above  sentiments,  the  entire  Con- 
gress, in  solemn  conclave  convened,  unani- 
mously concurred  and  they  were  officially 
adopted. 

E^DWAXO  J.   BEHUMCTK, 

Presideint. 
Joseph  Pau-'o. 

Secretary. 


INTEREST     AND     KNOWLEDGE     OF 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  receive 
fi"om  students  of  Mrs.  Brazelton's  civics 
class  at  Bolsa  Grande  High  School  in 
Garden  Grove,  Calif,  copies  of  several 
bills  they  would  like  to  see  enacted.  The 
students'  presentation  of  these  proposals 
and  their  discussion  of  them  with  me  is 
indicative  of  their  intei-est  in  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  legislative  process  and  their 
awareness  of  national  issues.  I  am  proud 
to  know  these  fine  yoimg  people  and  I 
take  the  opportunity  now  to  ccmunend  the 
entire  class  on  its  efforts.  Following  are 
excerpts  from  some  of  the  bills  that  were 
presented  to  me: 

I  Off-Shore  Oil  Drilling  anc  the 
Environment 

(Submitted  by  Mark  Taft)  :  Drilling  for 
oil  off  the  coast  of  California  will  be  per- 
mitted if  and  only  If; 

a.  tae  drilUng  occurs  outside  a  iS-mile 
boundary  around  the  California  Coast. 

b.  the  g.oup  that  wishes  to  drUl  gets  the 
approval  of  a  special  committee  assigned  to 
the  subject  i along  with  the  approval  of  the 
voter.- ) . 

c.  the  group  wishing  to  drill  assumes  all 
responsibUity  if  an  "oil  spUl"  occurs.  The 
company  must  pay  to  clean  up  a  spill  if  it 
occurs,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Permitting  off-shore  oU  drUllug  will  make 
available  new  sources  of  oU  which  will  affect 
the  high  prices  paid  for  gasoline,  motor  oil 
and  other  petroleum  products. 

Permitting  drilling  wiU  also  help  us  gain 
independence  from  the  nations  in  the  Middle 
East  who  know  that  they  have  control  in 
the  "struggle  for  oil". 

DrUllng  would  create  many  new  jobs  for 
unemployed  people.  This  in  turn,  would  put 
more  money  In  circulation,  and  stimulate 
the  economy. 

II.  Abalone  Limit 
(Submitted  by  John  Soldo) :  The  govern- 
ment should  set  a  very  low  number  on  the 
Abalone  limit  that  commercial  fishermen  can 
take  per  day.  The  commercial  fishing  ta- 
dustry  is  stripping  the  coast  of  Abalone,  de- 
creasing the  species.  Abalone  can  be  raised 
in  underwater  pens  for  commercial  purposes 
like  oysters. 

III.    CONSEXVATION    OF    Re-CvCLABLE    ItEMS 

(Submitted  by  John  Solodo) :  It  should  be 
the  producers  obligation  to  InstaU  a  system 
for  collecting  all  non-returnable  and  return- 
able re-cyclable  Items,  not  the  consumers'. 
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Tliis  could  be  dcme  very  euUy  by  the  news- 
paper oompwotos,  lor  example:  a  box  in 
\>-bleh  tbe  idd  newqwpen  an  Uft  to  be 
picked  up  by  tbe  delivery  boy  wban  1m  de- 
IKXBlts  tbe  new  paper.  Tb*  old  oa*  can  b* 
retiuTted  for  recycling.  To  lasure  total  par- 
ticipation, a  federal  conservation  program 
would  be  more  effective  and  brtn^;  more  re- 
stilts.  Tbls  would  bring  any  violators  agalii!>t 
conservation  under  Federal  laws. 

IV.  HxaLTH  Maintzmamcs  Okganiz&txoiw 
(Submitted  by  James  B.  Wagner) :  Tbe 
purpose  of  tbU  bill  is  to  give  underprivileged 
people  tbe  rlgbt  to  good  medical  care  .  .  . 
To  accomplish  this  we  will  bring  into  being, 
sufflctent  HMO's  (Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations) to  serve  large  numbers  of  people 
adequately  and  effldenUy  .  .  .  The  benefits 
of  an  HMO  are  the  abUlty  to  provide  com- 
prehensive care.  Including  emergendes  S4 
hours  a  day,  nursing  home  care  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  Its  major  benefits  would 
be  service  to  the  poor,  pre-  and  post-nat&i 
care  for  unwed  mothers,  x-ray  and  labora- 
tory services  and  Immunizations  and  pro- 
grams for  periodic  check-ups. 

The  managerial  declBions  woiild  be  made 
between  two  groups:  one  for  prepayment 
of  materials,  the  other  for  dellverv  of  care, 
each  aUoted  60<;e  of  the  budget. 

In  c(mcluslon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  Join  me  In  conspratu- 
latlng  these  fine  young  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica's tomorrow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REl  lARKS 


GUERRILLA   SUPPORTERS   ATTEND 
SOUTHERN  CO.  ANNUAL  MEETING 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEoacu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  several  years,  the 
U.S.  supporters  of  African  Marxist  revo- 
lutlcmaiy  guerrilla  groups  have  mas- 
queraded as  "llbenOs"  kHo  were  con- 
sclatttonsly  opposed  to  the  former 
governments  of  Angola,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Mozambique.  Rhodesia,  and 
South  Africa.  With  Portuguese  revolu- 
tionary government's  turning  over  of  its 
African  provinces  to  the  Marxist  guer- 
rilla groups  of  Guinea-Bissau,  Moaun- 
blque.  and  Angola,  the  support  groups 
have  focused  on  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa. 

Small  groups  from  several  radical 
groups  including  the  admittedly  socialist 
Georgia  Power  Project,  the  Church  Proj- 
ect on  U.S.  Investments  in  Southern 
Afiica  and  the  Maoist  coalition,  the 
Southwide  Coalition  To  Stop  South  Afri- 
can Coal,  as  well  as  the  United  Mine 
workers  of  America,  attended  the  South- 
ern Co.'s  annual  shareholders  meeting 
this  year  In  Baxley,  Ga.,  on  May  28. 

The  Church  Project  on  United  States 

Investments     In     Southern     Africa 

CPSIA-— operates  from  room  566,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 
Acting  within  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Center  for  Social  Action, 
CPISA  emerged  from  a  1971  NCC  coali- 
tion to.  in  their  words — 

.  .  .  promote  corporate  responsibility  in 
Southern  Africa  and  to  work  for  majority 
rule   in   the  countries  of  Southern  Africa. 
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In  1972.  CPISA  initiated  _. 
holder  resolutions  designed  to 
nomlc    pressun;    against    th< 
countries.  Tlie  following  yea; 
holder  resolutions  were  .. 
In  1974.  22  American  coi. 
selected  for  pressure  by  the 
ect,  because  of  business 
area. 

Among  the  religious  groups 
pose  CIPSA  are  the  National 
Churches,  which  has 
vlded  propaganda  forums  o: 
representatives;  Independent 
Churchmen  for  South  Africi 
Church    of    Christ;    America  i 
Church;   Protestant  Episcopa 
United  Methodist  Church; 
Universalist       Association; 
Church— Disciples    of    Chris 
Presbjrterian  Church  in  the 
foi-med   Church   in   America; 
Atonement  Friars  of  the  Roita 
Church. 

One  wonders  what 
been  practiced  by  the  CIPSA 
and  directors  in  gaining 
atheist  Marxist  "liberation 
such  religious  organizations 
CIPSA's  financial  support 
by  the  supporting 
time    employees    include    Rei 
Morton,  a  South  African  whc 
member  of  the  collective  of 
Africa  magazine,  a  stridently 
ist  propaganda  publication; 
and  Timothy  Smith 

Tim  Smith  is  a  Canadian 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  . 
he  received  a  BA  degi-ee  in  1966 
lie  career  of  interest  in 
began  in  1966  when  he  was  seni 
by    Operation    Crossroads 
whose  board  of  directors  he 
1970.  While  attending  Union  _ 
Seminaiy,  Smith  served  on  the 
Africa    Committee    of    the 
Christian  Movement,  describ^l 
mass  media  as  the  "Christian 
Smith  remains  a  member  of  .__. 
of  the  mllltantly  proguerrilla 
Africa  magazine  published 
the  Southern  Africa  Committee 
has  held  executive  positions 
Committee  for  a  Free 
support  group  for  the  Marxls 
FREUMO  guerrillas  now  rulin 
blque;  with  the  Interfaith 
Social  Responsibility  in 
United  Chiurch  of   Chiist 
Christian  Social  Action;  and 
Project  on  U.S.  Investments  . 
em  Africa,  which  he  serves  as 
director.  Smith  has  been  a 
for  the  Council  on  Economic 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
can  Committee  on  Africa—. 
NCC's  rival  in  devotion  and 
vanclng  the  causes  of  Africa; 
tionaries. 

The    Southwide    Coalition 
South  African  Coal  was 
secret  conference  of  Maoist  _ 
and  militant  groups  in  Atlant 
ruary  of  this  year.  The 
called  by  the  Southern 
cational   Fund,    a    foimer 
Party,  U.S.A.  front  captured  b\ 
coalition  hi  1973. 
The    Southwide    Coalitiou 
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South  African  Coal  Includes 

such  groups  as  the  Congress  of 
People— CAP,    the    African 
Support     Committee — ^ALSC, 
League — OL,  National  Lawyers 
NLG,  Revolutionary  Union — Rl  r, 
lutionary  Student  Brigade— R^ 
nam  Veterans  Against  the 
Soldier  Organization — WAW/'W|SO, 
the   Southern   Conference 
Fund.  At  this  time,  the 
Union  appears  to  be  the 
ence  in  the  coalition. 

Leaflets  distributed  by  the  _ 
Coalition  at  a  demonstration  in  _, 
ham,  Ala.,  on  May  27,  the  da; 
the  Southern  Co.  shareholders 
called  for  militant  support  of 
coal  import  forces  at  the  compaijy 
ing.  In  part  the  leaflet  read: 

The   piu-chase   of  South   African 
the  power  companies  not  only 
racist  regime  there;   It  also  threaiens 
miners  with  the  loas  of  their  job 
struggle  for  higher  wages  and  bettei 
conditions.  The  giant  companies  In 
try  to  pll;  the  tJ.S.  workers  against 
of  other  countries.  But  in  reality  v 
enemies  but  allies  with  the  same 
giant  corporations,  such  as  the 
pany.  Unite  to  fight  attacks  on  wording 
pie  In  South.  Africa  and  America. 
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The  leaflet  continued  the 

the  Maoists  of  the  October 

Revolutionary  Union  to  Involve 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Unic^ 
coal  boycott  as  a  prelude  for 
tensive  indoctrinization  work 
Marxist-Leninist  lines. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  the 
Liberation  Support  Committee's 
adopted  as  the  working  progran 
Southwide  Coalition  which  I 
the   Congressional   Record   on 
21— pages  8279-90.  The  Maoist 
their  goals  included  hidoctrinal  Ing 
American  people  about  the  natui^ 
periallsm,    and    developing    . 
consciousness  and  fighting  abilit ' 
workers,    oppressed    peoples, 
American  people  in  general. 

The  discussion  papers  at  the 
conference   stated   that   "rank- 
miners  groups,  union  officials, 
groups,  and  other  progressive 
such  as  liberal  churches,  student 
munity  organizations,  et  cetera 
be  approached  for  inclusion  in  th^ 
front  coalition. 

.  Using  proxies  made  available  _ 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Elizabel  h 
and  the  Sistei-s  of  St.  Joseph.  tw( 
in  sympathy  with  the  church  ^. 
handfid  of  demonstrators  were 
gain  entrance  to  the  Southern  Co 
holders  meeting. 

In  the  meeting,  the  "stop  . 
group  wisely  behaved  in  an  order!  jr 
ner  and  were  able  to  make  lengtl^ 
entations  in  support  of  their 
Coalition   speakers   Included 
Howard  Schomer  of  the  United 
of  Christ's  United  Church 
World  Ministries  and  a  long 
porter    of    Commimlst    Party.   .. 
fronts  and  causes,  the  most  recer  b 
the  June  19  22d  aimual  memoial 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  _. 
by  the  National  Committee  To 
the  Rosenberg  Case;   Timothy 
Malcolm  Suber  of  the  Southwide 
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tion;  Mike  Dobson  or  Dobbins.  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War/Winter  Sol- 
dier Organization;  Ed  Martin  and  June 
Rosten  from  the  Georgia  Power  Project; 
Lloyd  Baker  and  Richard  Sesrmour  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers;  and  Lewis 
Gilbert  of  New  York. 

Rev.  Schomer.  whose  speeches  at  the 
SouUiem  Co.  meeting  were  extensively 
reported  in  a  "Special  to  the  Daily 
World"  article  on  Jime  6  in  the  CPUSA 
press,  likened  the  import  of  coal  from 
South  Africa  to  dealings  with  the  Mafia 
to  purchase  heroin. 

Tim  Smith,  in  his  presentation,  cited 
without  any  obvious  attempt  at  humor, 
the  many  instances  of  leftist  agitation 
against  the  coal  imports  by  "U.S. 
churches,  numerous  organizations  in 
the  black  community — CAP  and  ALSC, 
and  consumer  groups — the  socialist 
GPP — as  reasons  to  end  the  import 
contracts. 

A  vote  taken  on  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  board  for  World  Ministries  at- 
tracted 2.279,205  shareholder  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  some  98  million  votes  cast. 

The  concerned  citizens  and  constit- 
uents who  attended  the  meeting  of  their 
company  and  spcAe  out  to  expose  the 
long-range  ploys  of  the  revolutionary 
support  groups  should  be  commended 
for  their  actions. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  BY  MAIL 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  voter 
registration  by  mail  bill  will  be  enacted 
in  this  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  The 
two  most  well-known  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject are  H.R.  1686,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Hays,  and  S.  1177.  sponsored  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee.  Both  provide  for  voter  registration 
forms  to  be  mailed  at  least  every  2  years 
to  all  postal  addresses  and  residences  in 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the 
addressees  are  already  permanently 
registered  in  a  State  and  are.  therefore, 
eligible  to  vote  in  all  Federal  elections. 

I  beUeve  that  post  card  registration  is 
an  excellent  idea  and  that  it  is  long  over- 
due. For  this  reason  I  introduced  my  own 
bill,  H.R.  6079,  in  April  based  on  my  ex- 
perience as  an  elections  official  in  Wash- 
ington State.  Under  my  proposal,  all  eli- 
gible citizens  could  register  to  vote  in 
elections  by  completing  and  mailing  a 
post  card  to  the  proper  authorities.  Post- 
age would  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  main  difference  between  my  bill, 
H.R.  6079  on  the  one  hand,  and  H.R.  1686 
and  S.  1177  on  the  other,  is  that  my  bill 
would  not  provide  over  85  million  already 
registered  voters  with  a  useless  form.  In 
place  of  this  unnecessarily  expensive 
mass  mailing  feature,  I  propose  that  post 
cards  for  registration  be  made  widely 
available  in  such  places  as  post  offices, 
social  security  offices,  and  other  public 
locations  and  for  distribution  by  private 
individuals  and  organizations.  Of  course. 
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anyone  who  wishes  to  register  may  call  a 
registration  official  and  the  form  will  be 
mailed. 

In  addition,  HJl.  6079  would  not  limit 
the  voter  registration  program  to  a  mass 
mailing  effort.  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  would  be  offered 
financial  incentives  for  implementing 
expanded  registration  programs  includ- 
ing, for  example,  expanded  registra- 
tion hours  and  locations,  mobile  regis- 
tration faciUties,  and  public  information 
activities. 

Two  Washington  State  papers,  the 
Spokesman -Review  in  Spokane,  and  the 
Columbian  in  Vancouver,  have  recently 
i-un  articles  on  post  card  registration.  I 
would  like  to  commend  these  two  infor- 
mative articles  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

I  Prom  the  Spokesman-Review.  June  18,  1976 1 
Weather's  Pine,   Think   I'ix   Vote 

Convenience  is  a  favorite  American  pas- 
time. As  a  result,  it  has  brought  a  confusion 
l>etween  healthy  growth  and  artificial  ne- 
cessity. 

■  There  Is  an  especially  troublesome  prob- 
lem therefore  v.heu  convenience  is  added  to 
voting,  one  of  an  American's  most  cherished 
rights.  Tbe  biggest  question  is  how  far  do  we 
go  in  makmg  it  easier  to  register  to  vote  be- 
fore it  begins  to  become  artificial  conven- 
ience. 

There  Is  a  renewed  effort  in  Congress  to 
create  a  nationwide  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion by  mall.  A  provision  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  mass  maUlng  of  a  post  card- 
size  registration  form  to  every  household  in 
tlte  nation  prior  to  every  federal  election. 

The  steam  behind  this  drive  oomes  be- 
cause of  low  voter  turnout.  In  the  1974  con- 
gressional election,  for  example,  the  turnout 
was  below  40  per  cent.  The  support  for  post 
card  registration  grew  because  though  few 
register,  most  of  those  who  do  end  up  voting. 

But  there  is  something  about  registering  to 
vote  by  post  card  that  demeans  the  process 
as  though  it  were  not  really  significant  what 
sort  of  mental  process  and,  initiative  you 
went  through  to  vote  Just  as  long  as  you  vot- 
ed. Boost  the  statistics  but  don't  contribute 
to  meaningful  participation. 

When  someone  takes  the  initiative  to  regis- 
ter to  vote,  he  is  making  a  commitment  to 
vote  responsibly.  Post  card  voting  registra- 
tion sounds  more  like  a  raffle  entry  or  lot- 
tery ticket  purchase. 

There  has  been  a  problem  with  voter  regis- 
tration among  low  income  groups  and  racial 
minorities  not  only  in  the  past  in  the  South 
but  in  many  rural  poverty  areas  and  urban 
low  Income  pockets.  But  that  problem  is  not 
solved  by  postcards  but  by  Increasing  regis- 
tration efforts  and  locations. 

An  alternative  bill  Introduced  In  the  House 
by  Washington's  Rep.  Don  Bonker  is  a  more 
reasonable  approach.  Bonker's  biU  would 
make  grants  to  states  and  localities  to  beef 
up  their  own  registration  programs  with 
mobile  registration  units  and  efforts  to  en- 
covu-age  registration  on  a  state  and  local 
level. 

The  mechanical  and  structural  problems 
of  a  national  post  card  registration  drive  are 
obvious.  Citizens  will  become  confused  and 
may  register  more  than  once  or  there  may 
be  confusion  about  nvunbers  of  eligible 
voters  registering  in  a  single  houeshcdd.  A 
bureaucracy  Is  likely  to  develop  to  handle 
the  many  unforeseen  problems. 

In  addition,  state  and  local  registration  of- 
ficials would  have  to  compUe  separate  voter 
lists  for  local  and  federal  elections.  Vote 
fraud  could  easily  go  undetected  posing  a 
need  for  penalties  and  enforcement.  Mailing 
dates  will  be  bothersome  particularly  If  the 
mails  are  slow. 
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Many  Americans  may  not  be  registering 
because  they  do  not  like  the  alternatives  be- 
fore them.  Change  that  and  we  might  see 
increased  participation. 

Summary:  There  are  Just  some  times 
when  convenience  goes  too  far  and  post  card 
voting  re£:istratlou  nationally  is  one. 


Easier    Voting   Rfgisisatio.s 

Confusion  over  proposals  requlrmg  states 
to  adopt  postcard  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures may  scuttle  tlie  badly  needed  leg- 
islation. 

As  outlined  in  a  Congressional  Quarterly 
■■Pro-Con"  feature  on  today's  OP-Ed  page, 
many  Americans  eligible  to  vote  don't.  In- 
convenient registration  procedures  are  one 
deterrent. 

Proponents  of  postcard  registration  are  af- 
ter the  same  result — expanded  registration 
and  increased  participation  by  eligible  voters 
at  the  polls.  But  the  proposal  offered  by  Sen. 
Chile  McOee,  D-Wyo.,  is  a  cumbersome,  awk- 
ward approach  whicb.  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress, may  not  get  past  tbe  White  House. 

McOee's  bin  would  require  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  mail  every  household  m  the 
country  registration  forms  every  two  years. 
The  basic  problem  with  that  approach  is 
that  it  Is  too  expensive,  a  factor  that  may 
bring  a  White  House  veto. 

The  McOee  procedures  also  would  only 
apply  to  federal  elections.  Voters  wishmg  to 
participate  in  state  and  local  elections  would 
still  have  to  register  under  current  pro- 
cedures. Some  people  invariably  would  end 
up  bemg  registered  to  vote  In  either  the 
national  or  tbe  state  and  local  elections,  a 
situation  which  could  create  mass  confusion 
at  the  polls. 

A  proposal  by  Rep.  Don  Bonker.  D-Wash., 
also  calls  for  postcard  registration.  Like  the 
McOee  bill  it  eliminates  tbe  need  for  a  deputy 
voter  registrar.  But  it  would  not  require  reg- 
istration forms  to  be  mailed.  Instead,  they 
could  be  made  available  to  the  public  at  the 
county  auditor's  office  or  could  be  distributed 
by  groups  or  organizations. 

As  the  Congressional  Quarterly  report 
notes,  registration  laws  in  many  states  are 
restrictive.  Not  only  do  the  laws  vary  from 
state  to  state,  but  tlieir  administration  may 
vary  from  county  to  county  as  weU. 

With  registration  lielng  as  much  a  part  of 
votmg  as  stepping  into  the  votmg  booth,  it 
should  be  a  uniform,  simple  and  inexpensive 
process.  Bonker's  proposal  appears  to  be  (he 
best  way  to  get  the  job  done. 


LESSONS  ON  THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1975 

Ml'.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  us  were  privileged  to  observe 
portions  of  the  recent  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  in  Geneva.  One  of  the  most 
perceptive  of  those  observers  was  our 
colleague,  Gilbert  Gude  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Oude's  report  is  grounded  in  his 
prior  expeiience  as  an  advisor  at  the 
First  International  Conference  on  the 
Environment  at  Stockhohn  in  1972,  his 
chairmanship  of  the  World  Environ- 
ment and  International  Cooperation 
of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law,  and  from  8  years  as  one  oS 
our  foremost  environmentalists  in  the 
House.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  his  report 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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Lxsso.va  ON  THE  Law  of  the  Sza 
(By  Hon.  OiucsT  Qmm.  RepubUcan 
of  MaryUnd) 
Despite  a  myriad  of  complexities  the  re- 
cently adjoiimed  Bprlng  session  of  the  Law 
nt  the  Sea  Conference  at  Geneva  lias  pro- 
duced a  Single  Negotiating  Text  and  sub- 
stantial progress  towards  a  comprehensive 
Law  of  the  Be*  Treaty.  The  failure  to  pro- 
duce a  final  treaty  document  In  this  round, 
however,  has  already  resulted  in  a  renewed 
Congressional  interest  in  hard-nosed  uni- 
lateral legislation  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
our  maritime  Interests.  However,  the  Con- 
gressional crew  which  listens  to  the  Lorelei 
song  of  untold  wealth  and  ignores  the  rest 
of  the  world,  could  well  note  some  of  the 
legal  circumstances  surrounding  the  Maya- 
guez  Incident  before  sailing  into  treacherous 
waters. 

The  seizure  of  the  Mayaguez  resulted  in 
part  from  different  Interpretations  of  basic 
aea  law  concepts.  The  umted  States  has  rec- 
ognized a  three  mile  territorial  limit;  the 
Oambodlana  claim  twelve  (In  this  case  twelve 
miles  from  an  island,  the  precise  status  of 
which  is  also  in  doubt  and  not  clearly  set 
forth  In  present  International  law).  A  more 
extreme  case  of  course.  Is  Illustrated  by  cer- 
tain Ijktln  American  coimtrles,  notably  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  which  claim  300  mile  territorial 
seas  and  have  seized  American  fishing  boats 
"trespassing"  in  those  waters. 

Thoee  who  deplore  these  seizures  should 
pause  to  remember  the  origin  of  such  ex- 
travagant teiritorlal  claims,  because,  Ironi- 
cally, the  precedent  the  Latin  American  na- 
tloDB  cite  Is  the  claim  of  President  Tlnmian 
in  Proclamation  2667  of  September  28,  1945, 
which  asserted  U.S.  Jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  natural  resources  of  the  contlguotis 
continental  shelf.  The  Truman  proclamation 
did  not  mention  specific  limits  and  did  not 
stake  out  territorial  claims,  but  It  nonethe- 
less served  as  a  rationale  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  to  stake  otit  the  two  hundred 
mile  limit. 

The  inability  of  this  spring's  Conference 
session  in  Geneva  to  produce  a  treaty  whicli 
would  settle  the  territorial  sea  questions,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  vital  maritime 
isaues.  could  bring  unilateral  Congressional 
action  which,  in  turn,  would  agam  signal 
other  nations,  large  and  small,  to  stake  out 
for  themselves  expanded  economic  and  ter- 
rltcrial  high  sea  claims.  In  this  sense  the 
United  States  plays  an  important  role — be- 
cause of  our  power  and  strength  other  na- 
tions will  often  develop  and  change  their 
policies  In  response  to  American  action.  For 
example.  It  Is  qtilte  likely  that  Mexico.  Not- 
way.  and  Iceland  are  ready  to  assert  to  two 
hundred  mile  economic  zone  of  much  broader 
dimension  than  haa  been  set  forth  In  the 
Single  Negotiating  Text  issued  at  the  end  of 
tha  Geneva  session,  given  an  excuse  to  do  so. 
Unilateral  action  on  our  part,  however  cir- 
cumscribed it  may  be,  has  a  symbolic  value, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  provide  pre- 
cisely that  excuse  and  lead  to  other  uni- 
lateral moves  which  wUl  complicate  the 
entire  negotiating  picture. 

Precipitate  action  on  our  part  reduces 
ovtr  leverage  and  bargaining  power  at  the 
next  lAw  of  the  Sea  (LOS)  session.  Barring 
su(^  CQiiq>UcaUiig  actlona,  there  is  good  rea- 
son tar  opUmiam  that  the  next  aeaslon  (to 
ha  held  In  New  York  In  Mardi  and  April  of 
1976)  win  bnUd  on  the  ^ngle  Text  developed 
at  Oeneva,  and  that  this  document  will 
evolve  Into  a  treaty  text. 

TBS  OEifzv*  sesazoif 
International  conferences  such  as  that  on 
tha  Law  of  the  Sea  begin  with  high  hopes 
aaA  optlmlatlo  predletlona.  Hard  work  la 
pronlaed  but  a  sucoeaiful  tnaty  ta  the 
hopad-for  raward.  Once  negotiations  act- 
uaUy  begin  and  work  gets  underway,  the  dif- 
ficulties begin  to  teanaeend  the  hopes  and 
the  pace  can  become  glacial.  This  is  under- 
standably the  case  of  the  LOS  Conference,  m 
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part  because  of  the  large  mtmbei 
represented    (approximately    140; 
diverse  Interests  they  bring  to  t 
ence,  and  because  of  the  complex 
various  parts  of  the  projected 
ment    on    one    issue — the    t_ 
scientific  exploration,  economic  . 
trol  of  pollution  In  territorial  wa 
a  few — ^Is  Inevitably  contingent 
factory  resolution  of  the  other 
one  Instance  of  the  interrelat— 
sues,  extensions  of  economic  zoiiei 
like  fine  Insurance  policies  to 
shore    resources,    but    they    raisi 
specters  for  military  leaders  who 
concerns   about   lniux;ent   passag » 
narrow  straits.  For  example,  stri  t. 
sageways  like  the  Strait  of  Malaci  a 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  will  become 
waters  If  a  twelve  mile   limit   L 
There  are  106  such  passageways  in 
vlOTisly   unimpeded    passage    th 
straits  is  vital  to  our  security  as 
economic  vitality.  Unilateral  ac. 
the  territorial  limit  at  12  miles  1 
tlon  with  a  20O  mile  economic  zc 
xis  an  important  bargaining  chip 
Conference  session  in  New  York  in 
agreement  on  unimpeded  passage, 
like  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  where  one  piec 
at  a  time,  the  LOS  Treaty  is  likelj 
Into  place  at  once  as  many  agr< 
compromises  are  reached  simul 

Despite   the   tedious   pace   and 
need  for  an  additional  round 
tlons,  this  latest  session  had  s 
signs.  First,  the  tone  of  the  prOw^_, 
noticeably  serious  and  determine* 
was  used  less  frequently,  and  ther 
■Iderable  bargaining  over  specific  i. 
Polemics   normally   e.'cpected    froi  t 
such  as  the  People's  Republic  of 
mild  and  combined  with  restrt- 
ments  of  position.  Unlike  the  Cara 
last  year.  It  was  clear  that  man 
ments  had  staked  out  positions  of 
which  they  were  prepared  to  ex 
defend,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
Ing  to  listen  and  bargain  seriously, 
gaining  was  not  always  fruitful, 
that  it  took  place  at  all  Is  a 

Second,  groups  have  begun  to  f 
on  community  of  Interest.   Old 
and  traditional  attitudes  are  bre_ 
as  nations  discover  Interests  vary 
the  one  had  this  can  viewed  as 
sign  that  the  Conference  has  n 
posturing,  on  the  other  hand 
hardening  of  these  groups  into 
Interest  blocs  is  a  real  danger. 
In  ally  mtematlonal  conference 
tlcularly  a  problem  at  the  LOS 
because  of  the  special  role  ge 

Coastal  states  Inevitably  have 

and  Interests  than  landlocked  stat«  i 
mflexlbUity  of  geography  limits 

which  those  interests  can  be 

A  nation  can  build  a  fleet  or  gali 
Ogy:   It  cannot  give  Itself  an 
sea  If  it  has  none,  or  a  costal  „. 
alter  the  extent  of  Its  continental 

Three    large    groups    of    ._ 
emerged  at  the  Conference.  The 
the  Group  of  77,  primarily  deve.„^_. 
and  the   Evenson  Group,  prlmari  y 
and  developed  states,  Uicludlng  tl  e 
States.  These  two  groups  symbollfe 
denying  conflict  of  the   Confe; 
echoed  world  wide  in  a  variety 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
oped   countries   that    the   d« 
technological  advantages  are   .... 
gap  and  that  any  L06  agreement 
to  provide  either  for  strong  c<:~_ 
sovereignty  or  strong  Internationa 
Ity  will  have  the  Inevitable  r 
rlc^lng  the  developed  states  at 
of  the  poor,  further  widening  the 
The  third  group.  Including  some 
of  the  first  two.  Is  that  of  the 
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and  geographically  disadvantage*! 
These  states,  often  Initially  In  e 
with  the  Group  of  77,  have  begxm  to 
that  neither  the  developed  states 
developing  nations  have  a  satiafaciory 
swer  to  their  problems,  expressed 
in  terms  of  acces-s  to  the  sea  au( 
sources. 

A  principle   diversion   of   the   thjee 
groups   which  emerged,   cutting  _. 
three  of  these  main  groups,  was  that  , 
nations  with  land  mineral  resoiu-ces 
posed  to  those  without.  Attitudes  ol 
towards  the  exploitation  of  deep  sea 
resources   Is   strongly   determined 
own  assets  as  well  as  their  own  tu- 
Another  encouraging  development  ai 
was  the  multiplicity  of  seemingly 
Informal     meetings     and 
which   were   carried   on   within 
primary  groupings. 

THB  DEEP  BEA  MtNKRALS 

Tlie  question  of  the  exploltatloij  of  the 
deep  minerals  was  a  dominant  then  e  of  the 
Conference,  revolving  around  the  racts  as 
suggested  above  that  deveolped  etat^  s'  tech- 
nological advantages  are  widening  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor.  In  part  this  concern 
Is  the  same  reflection  of  a  colonial  lerltage 
widely  viewed  as  exploitation  wh  ch  has 
manifested  Itself  in  the  oil  emba  go  and 
other  efforts  to  form  resource  carte  Is.  Poor 
countries  feel  their  land  resources  hi  ve  been 
stolen,  and  they  are  determined  t  >  guard 
against  the  theft  of  their  share  off  sea  re- 
sources. 

This  is  an  attitude  which  our  nation 
other   developed    states   mtist 
there  Is  to  be  a  treaty.  In  the  area 
seabed  mining,  for  example,  those  \hth 
technology  In  hand  wlU  have  a  m«  Jor 
to    play    regardless    of    what    stru(tvure 
finally  set  up.  Haggling  over  terms  he  bv 
well  produce  stalemate,  although  o 
recognition  that  falling  a  treaty,  the 
States  might  act  unilaterally  Is  an 
to  the  Group  of  77  to  reach  agreemen  ; 
has  been  some  quiet  criticism  In  thfc 
that   the  State   Department  has  b^en 
conciliatory  In  trying  to  reach 
more  realistic  view,  however.  Is 
has  taken  a  solid  moderate  position 
makes  sense  for  us  to  hold  to  that 
avoid  Impetuous  actlcn  and  give 
veloping  states  time  to  move  In 
tion.  Oiu:  technological  advantage 
the  luxiu-y  of  waiting  in  this 
volveraeiit  at  some  level  Is  assured 
thought  otit  unilateral  action, 
make   immediate   monetary   gains, 
resentment  against  such  action  can 
exacerbate  third  world  activities. 

Of  even  greater  slgnlfioauce,  and 
lem   which   should   give   the   whoh 
pause,  would  be  the  ushering  in  oi 
era  of  exploitation  where  the  gap 
the  rich  and  poor  would  be  so  widened 
make  a  legacy  for  violent  dispute  ten 
years  hence  from  wiilch  mankind 
recover. 

In  light  of  these  posslbUitleB,  the 
sion  of  the  means  of  seabed  mmeial 
tion  takes  on  deep  significance.  Thel  means 
encompass  a  range  of  alternatives:  1)  private 
company  exploitation  In  which  ooi  ^Mknles 
would  be  licensed  to  mine  and 
proceeds;  2)  service  contracts.  In 
private  companies  do  the  actual 
the  seabed  minerals  remain  the 
of  an  International  Authority;  8) 
tractural  Jomt  venture  where  a 
tract  defines  the  relationship  ot  the 
partners,  both  private  and  govemmei 
equity. Joint  ventures  where  several 
Join  to  create  a  new  entity  to  expi>lt 
seabed:  and  5)  an  International  At  thorlty 
controls  and  pertorms  the  exploltatlm. 

Each  of  these  alternatives  has  n  ultlple 
permutations  and  complications,  part]  cularly 
legal  ones.  For  example,  private  cor  ipanies 
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are  stibject  to  national  laws.  These  may  or 
may  not  be  Identical  to  those  for  other 
participating  ccHnpanles  from  other  nations, 
and  they  may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
mt^'natlonal  law  or  cooperation.  A  further 
question  Is  that  of  the  actual  ownership  of 
the  minerals  at  the  bottom  ot  the  sea. 
Countries  arguing  for  a  strong  mtematlonal 
Authority  are  prepared  to  claim  that  since 
the  nfinerals  lie  in  International  waters,  they 
are  internationally  owned,  and  an  Institu- 
tion should  be  created  to  assume  control  of 
their  extraction  and  use.  Countries  which 
are  at  present  technologically  prepared  to  do 
the  extraction  assert  that  the  minerals  in 
fact  belong  to  no  one  until  they  are  mmed, 
at  which  point  they  become  the  property  of 
the  miner. 

Even  with  a  foreseeable  compromise,  the 
question  remains  as  to  whether  the  enter- 
prises doing  the  work  are  contracting  owner- 
ship or  merely  the  right  to  extract — whether 
true  ownership  comes  only  after  extraction 
and  payment  of  the  proper  royalties.  This 
may  be  an  Insufficient  protection  of  one's 
Investment  from  an  entrepreneurial  point 
of  view,  though  from  a  lesser  developed 
cotuitry's  point  of  view  It  may  simply  mean 
the  contlntiatlon  of  developed  state  tech- 
nological dominance.  These  attitudes  and 
fears  themselves  must  be  compromised  If 
agreement  Is  to  be  reached  on  a  treaty. 

Despite  the  problems  and  complexities, 
however,  the  scope  of  the  conflict  can  be 
seen.  Technologically  developed  states  favor 
reliance  on  private  enterprise  since  any  such 
enterprise  would  almost  certainly  be  theirs. 
Developing  states,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  favor  a  strong  International  authority 
which  presumably  will  be  neutral  In  terms 
of  benefits,  thtis  protecting  the  less  developed 
countries. 

At  that  point  of  cotu-se,  the  decision  mak- 
ing procedures  of  the  Authority  become  an 
important  subject  of  detmte. 

In  this  controversy,  it  Is  important  to 
recognize  that  procedures  we  feel  are  fair 
and  open — licensing,  competitive  bidding, 
etc. — procedm-es  which  most  devel<q>ed  na- 
tions tise  regularly — are  widely,  and  cor- 
rectly, regarded  by  less  developed  countries 
as  WOTklng  to  theh:  disadvantage.  Indeed,  a 
licensing  system  Is  not  fair  If  In  fact  only 
one  or  two  firms  from  one  country  could 
obtain  a  license.  In  this  sense,  there  is  a 
distinction  between  cheating  and  playing 
with  a  stacked  deck.  We  are  charged  all  too 
frequently  with  the  latter  and  not  the 
former,  though  the  effect  Is  often  the  same. 
This  Is  another  attitude  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with. 

Although  the  Ideological  gap  between  the 
developed  and  underdeveloped  states  was 
not  substantially  narrowed,  there  were  sub- 
stantial gains  in  understanding  these  di- 
verse vlewi>olnts  at  the  Conference.  If  Con- 
gressional action  In  the  deep  sea  exploita- 
tion urea  develops  In  the  next  year.  It  should 
not  be  somethmg  that  Is  Interpreted  by 
other  nations  as  a  declaration  of  In- 
dei>endence  from  the  UJ7.  General  As- 
sembly's statement  that  the  ocean  beds  are 
"the  common  heritage  of  mankmd". 

The  United  States  Is  powerful  and  strong, 
but  other  centers  of  strength,  particularly 
economic  strength,  are  fast  developing,  and 
It  win  not  be  In  our  long  run  Interest  to 
seek  to  go  It  alone  In  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  ocean  resotu'ces. 

Rimnlng  Mldas-llke  to  scoop  glittering 
riches  from  the  ocean  beds  and  using  gun 
boat  diplomacy  to  protect  oxu  fishing  fleets 
are  temptmg  themes  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  In  these  days  of  Isolationist 
and  anxious  mood.  And  so  Congress  must  use 
restraint,  self  control  and  statesmanship  to 
help  produce  a  Law  of  the  Sea  which  is  In 
both  our  national  Interest  and  the  Interest 
of  all  mankind. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  an  article  by  Barbara  Hips- 
man,  a  former  staff  member  of  the  Tins- 
ley  Park,  m.,  Star  Tribime,  and  now  the 
news  editor  of  the  Paclfican  in  Guam. 

Miss  Hipsman  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  first-hand  look  at  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  as  they  arrived  in  Guam.  I  be- 
lieve that  her  well  written  article  merits 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members. 

The  article  follows : 

Thoughts  Fsom  a  Refugee  Line 
(By  Barbara  Hipsman) 

"They  can  make  me  run  no  further." 

Tired  eyes  stare  out,  deep-set  and  brown. 
They  aren't  sad  eyes.  They're  eyes  that  have 
weathered  years  of  fear,  doubt,  waiting — and 
waiting  to  run. 

"No  more  running?  No  m<M«?" 

The  woman  speaking  these  words  fights 
back  tears  of  pride  and  happiness.  But  she 
is  unsure  of  where  to  go  or  what  to  do  next. 
She  Is  Just  one  In  the  mass  of  people. 

They  are  coming,  the  Vietnamese  I  had 
read  about  and  about  whose  lives  so  filled 
with  horror  we  learned  on  the  television 
screen  nightly.  They  are  coming  to  Guam, 
and  I  am  to  tell  their  story. 

And  so  I  cari  avoid  the  war  no  longer.  It 
Is  over,  but  more  than  ever,  I  can't  avoid 
It.  The  cruel  Instrument  of  revenge  has 
quit  Its  work;  the  United  States  has  with- 
drawn from  the  country,  and  the  Viet  Cong 
are  ready  to  take  over,  In  hours,  or  In  days. 

"Please  don't  use  my  name." 

The  ^>ry-lookmg  man  of  about  SO  gathers 
his  family  around  hUn,  and  he  Is  frightened 
by  my  moving  pen. 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  Interviewed.  Please, 
no  interview." 

"But  sir,  I  Just  want  to  get  yotur  opinions 
of  what  happened  In  Saigon — how  It  was  be- 
fore the  fall." 

Gently,  the  man  explains  that  the  last  time 
he  spoke  out  he  was  In  Saigon.  He  says  ha 
got  thrown  Into  Jail  the  next  day.  The  gov- 
ernment had  seen  him  on  the  UJ5.  national 
news  media. 

"I  was  so  lucky — they  didn't  kUl  me." 

How  do  you  explain  something  you  have 
always  had  that  this  man  has  yet  to  expe- 
rience? Freedom  to  us — to  any  American  citi- 
zen— is  somethmg  taken  so  much  for  granted. 
As  a  student,  there  was  no  questioning  my 
right  to  speak  out  against  the  war.  This  twan 
must  have  thought  he  had  the  right,  too. 
Narrowly,  he  escaped  with  his  life. 

"Don't  use  my  real  name,"  he  said.  "That 
man  (the  old  name)  is  gone  forever.  I  am  a 
new  man  with  a  family  who  will  have  a 
brighter  future  here  In  the  Umted  States." 

I  wondered  how  I  could  explain  to  him 
about  the  problems  in  the  United  States. 
About  the  racial  prejudice  his  family  will 
face.  About  how  even  though  his  family  had 
been  well-known  and  upper  class  In  Viet 
Nam,  tiitit  won't  matter  here. 

About  the  people  In  my  country  who  said 
we  must  fight  otir  war  to  the  end  In  Viet 
Nam.  How  we  must  "bomb  the  hell  out  of 
those  gooks."  About  how  we  must  become 
Involved  ....  become  Involved  ....  be- 
come Involved.  ,  .  . 

And  we  did. 

President  Johnson  told  us  In  the  mld-60'8 


that  the  USS  Maddox  was  bombed  without 
cause  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  we  must, 
as  a  nation.  Join  together  to  fight  back.  That 
was  Um  quiet  beginning.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  passed,  only  two  legislators 
pointing  thumbs  down.  Both  legislators  are 
dead  now.  We  found  out  later  the  ship  was 
.on  a  spy  mission. 

Now,  sir,  you  and  your  family  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  facing  those  who  supported  the 
war  almost  to  the  end — until  we  started  los- 
ing. They  wUl  not  understand  why  you  are 
fleeing  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
will  call  you  a  coward. 

Maybe  some  will  understand  why  you  are 
here.  They  will  realize  that  It  was  yoiur  affilia- 
tion with  the  United  States  that  marked  you 
for  almost  certain  death. 

"They  would  not  kill  us  right  off,  I  don't 
think,  but  In  a  different  way,"  the  man  says, 
assured  now  his  real  name  won't  be  used. 

"They  will  have  a  different  way  this  time. 
They  will  take  and  put  men  into  poeltions 
far  away  from  their  families.  They  will  say. 
'Tou  are  so  lucky  we  put  jrou  here  In  this 
good  Job.'  Soon,  you  would  grow  tired  of 
never  seeing  your  family.  A  year  or  two 
would  go  by  without  hearing  a  word  from 
them,  and  you  might  start  to  complain. 

"That's  how  they  wlU  do  It,"  he  says, 
looking  off  towards  the  unending  lines  of 
refugees,  lined  up  for  processing.  "You  wUl 
complain  and  they  wlU  say,  'Tou  are  ungrate- 
ful. Here  we  are,  the  enemy,  giving  you  this 
good  Job  and  you  are  not  appreciative.'  Then 
they  will  put  you  In  Jail.  They  may  do  worse 
than  Jtist  that,  but  if  you  go  to  Jail,  you 
will  die  mysteriously  one  night.  That's  what 
they  win  say  happened  when  they  tell  yovu 
family." 

"I  have  seen  It  before,"  be  goes  on.  "I  must 
go  now."  The  old  man  shakes  my  hand  tight- 
ly, and  then  shuffles  off  toward  the  long 
mass  of  humans. 

The  people  realize  they  have  no  home,  no 
country.  What  can  you  say  In  response  when 
a  very  old  woman  takes  your  hand  as  you 
pass,  grasps  It  urgently,  and  apologizes  to 
you  over  and  over? 

"Oh.  my  good  lady,"  she  says.  "I  am  so 
sorry  to  bother  your  people  like  this  .  .  ." 

Over  and  over:  "I'm  sorry.  I'm  so  sorry  .  .  ." 

I'm  sorry,  too,  ma'm.  And  guilty. 

The  fear  is  real,  even  though  we  Americans 
of  the  70's  may  have  trouble  grasping  It. 
The  atrocities  reported  when  the  Cmig  took 
over  Hanoi  in  the  50's  are  living  memories 
for  the  older  people  lined  up  here  In  Guam. 
They  have  many  stories  to  remember. 

Some  of  the  stories  are  fresher.  There's 
what  happened  to  people  after  the  fall  of 
Hue  In  March.  And  what  happened  at  Da 
Nang,  filled  with  refugees  when  the  VC  sur- 
rounded the  city  and  opened  fire. 

I  have  never  been  a  refugee  (or  evacuee, 
as  the  military  calls  one)  and  I  doubt 
whether  many  of  you  back  on  the  mainland 
ever  have  been.  So  we  can't  know  what  It  is 
to  run  and  run. 

"I  ran  from  Hanoi  In  1954,"  one  woman 
says.  "My  daughter  here  was  only  a  few  years 
old  then."  She  refers  to  a  young  woman.  I 
find  out  she  and  I  are  the  same  age. 

"I've  been  running  from  VC  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,"  the  woman  sajrs.  "We  finally 
came  to  Saigon  and  now  we  are  here."  , 

The  yoimger  woman  says  she  worked  for 
the  American  Embassy,  as  did  other  members 
of  the  family.  They  were  considered  "high 
risk"  when  the  evacuation  started.  Not  every- 
one made  It.  The  oldest  son  In  the  family, 
17,  was  pulled  off  the  bus  headed  for  the  air- 
port. He  was  old  enotigh  to  flg^t.  So  the 
family  may  never  be  reunited. 

"I  thought  If  I  worked  for  the  Embassy,  we 
would  always  be  taken  care  of.  The  Amsrlcaiis 
have  always  been  so  nice,"  the  lady  says,  her 
voice  trailing  off  . . . 
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We  are  at  the  fiual  stage  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam.  The  country  as  a  whole 
must  Join  together  to  "regain  the  seuae  of 
pride'  President  Ford  savs  existed  before 
the  war. 

That  unity  must  Include  those  «ho  helped 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REJtfARKS 

u«  In  Viet  Nam.  Those  who  believed  In  "the 
American  way." 

"Give  me  your  tired,  yoxir  poorl  j'our  hud- 
dled masdes  yearning  to  breathe  fi  ee 

They  are  here,  coming  to  Ai  lerlca  Just 
like  the  Poles,  the  Jews,  the  liisij.  the  Slavs, 
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the  Germans,  the  English,  the  PuertJ) 
and  others  were  c(Hnlng. 

I  would  like  to  see  my  fellow  Aknerlcans 
properly  greet  those  who  believe  InJAmerica 
like  Americans  do. 

We  ciin  make  them  run  no  furtier 
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RESOLU 


TION    CHART 
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INSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is 
film   under    specified    conditions.      Nu 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  i 
into    100   gives  the  reduction   ratio 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupin 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  r; 
rily.  10.0  x  5  =;  ^0  lines  per  millimc 
tions,  maximum  resolution  is  between 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  fil 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and 


jxpressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
Is  in   chart   indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 


100      MILLIMETERS 


Ex 


t ; 


m 


determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 

of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.      As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 

1  length.      Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 

ample:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =    5. 

n  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
ultiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
tio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^=  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
r  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
9.5   and  50  lines  per  millimeter. 

,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
arely   utilize  maximum    resolution    of    the    film.     Vibrations    during 
yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  temiiore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

FRE.SIOENT  PBO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  21,  1975 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Richard  B. 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  June  20, 1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION         OP        CERTAIN 
MEASDRES   ON    THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIfiLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  205. 
208,  and  211. 


FURTHER      APPROPRIATIONS      AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  TEE   OFFICE 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
The  bill  (H.R.  6054)  to  authorize  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
cxxi 1272— Part  18 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  6, 1975) 

poses,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  holy  and  just,  by  whom 
the  meek  are  gxiided  in  judgment,  rule 
over  this  body  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  glory  of  Thy 
name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  WATERSHED 
PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD  PRE- 
VENTION ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1230)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1230 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (68  Stat.  666),  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2(3)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  "$250,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$750,000'. 

(b)  Section  5(3)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  "♦260.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$750,000". 

(c)  Section  5(4)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  '$250,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figxu-e  "$750,000". 


CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  PAT- 
ENT COOPERATION  TREATY 

The  biU  (S.  24)  to  carry  into  effect 
certain  provisions  of  the  Patent  Coopera- 
tion Treaty,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  24 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Onited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Patents",  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  IV  to  read  as  fellows : 

"PART   IV.— PATENT   COOPERATION 
TREATY 

"Chap  lei  35. — ^DEFINITIONS 
"Sec. 

"351.  Definitions. 
"§  361.  r>efinltlon.s 

"When  used  in  this  part  unless  the  context 
otherwise  indicates — 

"(a)  The  term  'treaty'  means  the  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty  done  at  Washington,  on 
June  19,  1970,  excluding  chapter  II  ttiereoif. 

"(b)  The  term  'RegulaUons',  when  c<^- 
Italized,  means  the  Regulations  tmder  the 
treaty  excluding  part  C  thereof,  done  at 
Wasbmgton  on  the  same  date  as  the  treaty. 
The  term  'regulations',  when  not  capitalized, 
means  the  reguUtions  eatabllshed  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  term  'international  i4>pllcation' 
means  an  application  filed  under  the  treaty. 

"(d)  The  term  'international  application 
originating  Ui  the  United  States'  means  an 


international  application  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office  when  It  is  acting  as  a  Receiving  Office 
under  the  treaty,  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  has  been  designated 
in  that  international  application. 

"(e)  The  term  'international  application 
designating  the  United  States'  means  an  In- 
ternational application  ^>ecifylng  the  United 
States  as  a  country  in  which  a  patent  is 
sought,  regardless  where  such  international 
application  is  filed. 

"(f)  The  term  'Receiving  Office'  means  a 
national  patent  office  or  intergovernmental 
organization  which  receives  and  processes  in- 
ternational applications  as  prescribed  by  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations. 

"(g)  The  term  'International  Searching 
Authority"  means  a  national  patent  office  or 
intergovernmental  organization  ae  appointed 
under  the  treaty  which  processes  interna- 
tional applications  as  prescribed  by  the  treaty 
and  the  Regulations. 

"(h)  The  term  'International  Bureau' 
means  the  international  intergovernmental 
organization  which  Is  recognized  as  the  co- 
ordinating body  under  the  toeaty  and  the 
Regulations. 

"(i)  Terms  and  expressions  not  defined  in 
this  part  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated by  the  treaty  and  the  Regvilations. 
"Chapter  36.— INTERNATIONAL  STAGE 
"Sec. 

"361.  Receiving  Office. 
"362.  International  Searching  Authority. 
"363.  International   application  designating 

the  United  States:  Effect. 
"364.  International  stage:  Procedure. 
"366.  Right  of  priority;  benefit  of  the  filing 

date  of  a  prior  application. 
"366.  Withdrawn   international   application. 
"367.  Actions  of  other  authorities:   Review. 
"368.  Secrecy  of  certain  inventions:  filing  in- 
ternational  applications   In   foreign 
countries. 

"!  361.  Receiving  Office 

"(a)  The  Patent  Office  shall  act  as  a  Re- 
ceiving Office  for  international  applications 
filed  by  nationals  or  residents  of  the  United 
States.  In  accordance  with  any  agreement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  another 
country,  the  Patent  Office  may  also  act  as  a 
Receiving  Office  for  International  applications 
filed  by  residents  or  nationals  of  such  coun- 
try who  are  entitled  to  file  international 
applications. 

"(b)  The  Patent  Office  shall  perform  all 
acta  connected  with  the  discharge  of  duties 
required  of  a  Receiving  Office,  Including  the 
collection  of  International  fees  and  their 
transmittal  to  the  International  Bureau. 

"(c)  International  applications  filed  In 
the  Patent  Office  shall  be  In  the  English 
language. 

"(d)  The  basic  fee  i>ortion  of  the  interna- 
tional fee,  and  the  transmittal  and  search 
fees  prescribed  under  section  376(a)  of  this 
part,  shall  be  paid  on  filing  of  an  interna- 
tional application.  Payment  of  designation 
fees  may  be  made  on  filing  and  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  one  year  from  the  priority 
date  of  the  international  application. 
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"i  363.  International  Searching  Autliority 
"The  Patent  Office  may  act  as  an  Interna- 
tional Searching  Authority  with  nspect  to 
international  applications  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  tuid  conditions  of  an  agree- 
ment whlcii  may  be  concluded  with  tlie  In- 
lernational  Bureau. 

■■>■  303  Iiiiernationai  application  desiguatiug 
the  United  States:  Effect 
•An  international  application  designating 
'lie  United  States  sliall  have  the  effect,  from 
Its  internniional  filing  date  under  article  11 
t>r  the  treaty,  of  a  national  application  for 
patent   regularly   filed   in   the  Patent  Office 

•  xcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  ^,eclion  102 
!«;»  of  tills  title. 

■J  364.  International  .stage:    Procedure 

"(a)  International  applications  shall  be 
processed  by  the  Patent  Office  when  acting 
as  a  Receiving  Office  or  International  Search- 
ing  Authority,  or  both,  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the 
Regulations,  and  this  title. 

■•(b)  An  applicant's  failure  to  act  within 
prescribed  time  limits  in  connection  with 
requirements  pertaining  to  a  pending  inter- 
national application  may  be  excused  upon 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
of  unavoidable  delay,  to  the  extent  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  treaty  and  the  Regulations, 
and  provided  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations  regarding  the 
excuse  of  such  failure  to  act  are  complied 
with. 

•  «  365    Right  of  priority;  benefit  of  the  filing 

date  of  a  prior  application 

••ia(  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  section  1 19  of  this  title, 
a  national  application  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  priority  based  on  a  prior  filed 
international  application  which  designated 
at  least  one  country  other  than  the  United 
states. 

•'<b)  In  accordance  v.ith  the  conditions 
and  requirement  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  119  of  this  title  and  the  treaty  and 
the  Regulations,  an  international  applica- 
tion designatmg  the  United  States  shall  be 
enUtled  to  the  right  of  priority  based  on  a 
prior  foreign  application,  or  a  prior  interna- 
tional application  designating  at  lea.st  one 
country  other  than  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requhvments  of  section  120  of  this  title. 
an  intematlcmal  appUcation  designating  the 
United  States  shalltw  entitled  to  the  "benefit 
of  the  filing  date  of  a  prior  national  applica- 
tion  or  a  prior  International  application 
designating  the  United  States,  and  a  national 
application  shall  be  entlUed  to  the  benefit 
of  the  filing  date  of  a  prior  International  ap- 
plication designating  the  United  States.  If 
any  claim  for  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  filing 
date  Is  based  on  a  prior  International  appli- 
cation which  designated  but  did  not  originate 
in  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  may 
require  the  filing  In  the  Patent  Office  of  a 
certified  copy  of  such  application  together 
with  a  translation  thereof  Into  the  English 
language,  if  It  was  filed  In  another  langtiage. 
"S  336.  Withdrawn  International  application 

"Subject  to  section  367  of  this  part,  if  an 
international  application  designating  the 
United  States  la  withdrawn  or  considered 
withdrawn,  either  generally  or  as  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  and  the  Regtilations,  before  the  appll- 
ci^t  has  complied  with  the  applicable  le- 
qulrements  prescribed  by  section  371(c)  of 
this  part,  the  designation  of  the  United 
states  shall,  have  no  effect  and  shall  be  con- 
siderel  as  not  having  been  made.  However, 
such  international  i4>pllcattoa  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  claim  of  priority  under  sec- 
tion 365  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  part,  if  it  desig- 
nated a  cotintry  other  than  the  United 
states. 
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"5  367.  Actions  of  other  _ _. 

"(a)   Where  a  Receiving  Offic 
the  Patent  Office  has  refused 
International  filing  date  to  an 
application  designating  the 
where   it   has  held  such   a, 
withdrawn    either    generally 
United   States,   the   applicant 
review  of  the  matter  by  tlie 
on  compliance  with  the 
within  the  time  limits  specified 
ai'd  the  Regulations.  Such  revieti' 
in  a  determination  that  such 
considered  as  pending  in  the  n 

"(b)   Tlie  review  luider 
this  section,  subject  to  tlie 
mrnts  and  conditions,  may  al.so 
in   tliose  instances  where  an 
application  designating  the  _ 
considered  vithdrawn  due  to  a 
International  Bureau  under 
thr  treatv. 


Review 

other  than 
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nternatlonal 

Uni  ed  States  or 
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nay   request 

C  tmmissioner. 
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Intel  lational 


■■?  368.  Secrecy  of  certain 
international 
eign  countries 

■la)  International  application 
P.itent  Office  shall  be  subject 
sions  of  chapter  17  of  this  title. 

"(b)    In  accordance  with  artjile 
the  treaty,  the  filing  of  an 
plication  in  a  country  other  tlia 
States  on  the  invention  made  in 
shall  be  considered  to  constitute 
an  application  in  a  foreign  coi 
the    meaning    of   chapter    17 
whether  or  not  the  United 
nated  in  that  international  . 

"(c)  If  a  license  to  file  in  a  foi*ig 
is  refused  or  If  an  international 
is  ordered  to  be  kept  secret  and 
fused,  the  Patent  Office  when 
Receiving  Office  or  Internationa] 
thority,  or  both,  may  not  discl4se 
tents  of  such  application  to  — j_. 
tliorized  to  receive  such  disclosu  « 
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••375. 

"376. 


"Chapter    37.— NATIONAL 


STAGE 


National  stage:  Commencelnent 

National  stage:  Requireme|its  and  pio 
cedure. 

Improper  applicant.. 

Publication   of   htternatioial    applica- 
tion: Effect. 

Patent  issued  on  internarlAial  apiMica- 
tion:  Effect. 

Fees. 


Bii- 
ippUcations 
if  any,  and 
required  in 

ipplications 
xcept  those 

of  this  sec- 
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time  limit 

treaty,  at 

complied 

specified  in 
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••§371.  National  stage:  Commencfcment 

'•(a)   Receipt  from  the  Inten^tlonal 
reau  of  copies  of  international 
with  amendments  to  the  claims 
international  search  reports  Is 
the   case  of   all    Uiternational 
designating  the  United  States 
filed  in  the  Patent  Office. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (f) 

tion,  the  national  stage  shall 

the  expiration  of  the  applicabU 
under  article  22  (i)  or  (2)  of 
which  time  the  applicant  shall 
with  the  applicable  requirements 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  applicant  shall  file  i 
Office — 

"(1)  the  national  fee  prescribe 
tion  376(a)  (4)  of  this  part: 

"(2)  a  copy  of  the  Internatiofcal 
tion,  unless  not  required  undei 
(a)  of  this  section  or  already  «  :eived 
the    International    Bureau,    and 
translation  Into  the  English 
International  application,  if  it 
another  language; 

"(3)  amendments.  If  any,  to 
the  International   application, 
article  19  of  the  treaty,  unless 
ments  have  been  communicated 
ent  Office  by  the  International  Bureau 
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translation  into  the  English 
amendments  were  made  in 

"(4)  an  oath  or  declaration  of 
(or  other  person  authorized  und^r 
11  of  this  title)  complytog  with 
ments  of  section  116  of  this  title 
regulations  prescribed  for  oaths 
tioiis  of  applicants. 

••idi    Failure  to  comply  with 
requirements  of  subsection   (c)   o 
tion.  wiiliin  the  time  limit  provlde< 
22   ill.  or  (2)   of  tlie  treaty  shal 
aoaucioninenl  of   the   internationi  1 
tion 

••(e)  After  an  international  appl^at 
eijtei-ed  the  national  stage,  no  pat 
grained   or   i-efn.sed   thereon   l>efode 
piration  of  the  applicable  time  lihiit 
article  28  of  ilie  treaty,  except  wi 
jjiess  con.seni  of  the  applicant.  The 
May  present  amendments  to  the 
claims,  and  drawings  of  the  appllc4tton 
tlie  national  stage  has  commenced. 

••(11    At   ilie  express  request  of 
cam.    ilie  naTional  stage  of 
be  commenced  at  any  time  at  v,i 
plication  is  in  order  for  such 
rpplicable    requirements   of 
of  •iliis  .section  liave  been  complied 
'•^  372.  National  stage:  Requiremen 
cedure 

•  1  a  1  All  questions  of  substance 
the  scope  of  the  requirements  of 
and   Regtilations,  procediu*e  in  ai 
tional    application    designating 
States  shall  be  determined  as  in  t 
national   applications  regularly 
Patent  Office. 

•■(b)   In  case  of  international 
designating  but  not  originating  in, 
.States-— 

■'  i  1 )  the  Commissioner  may  cans  \ 
examined  questions  relating  to  for: 
•cents  of  the  application  in 
tlie  i-equirements  of  the  treaty  and 
lations: 

■'  ( 2 )  the  Commissioner  may  cause 
lion  of  unity  of  invention  to  be 
under  section   121   of  this  title, 
scope  of  the  requirements  of  the 
the  Regulations. 

"(c)  Any  claim  not  searched  In 
national  stage  in  view  of  a  holdlhg, 
to  be  justified  by  the  Commissi^er 
leview,  that  the  international 
not  comply  with  the  requirement 
of  invention  under  the  'treaty  and 
lations,  shall  be  considered  cancelfed, 
payment  of  a  special  fee  Is  maqe 
applicant.  Such  special  fee  shall  be 
respect  to  each  claim  not 
international  stage  and  shall  be 
not  later  than  one  month  after  a 
sent  to  the  applicant  Informing 
the  said  holding  was  deemed  to  b« 
The  payment  of  the  special  fee 
prevent   the   Commissioner  from 
that   the    international   appllcatic^ 
stricted   to   one  of   the  invention  i 
therein  under  section  121  of  this 
within  the  scope  of  the  requireme^it 
treaty  and  the  Regulations. 
"§373.  Improper  applicant 

"An  international  appUcation 
the  United  States,  shall  not  be 
the  Patent  Office  for  the  national 
was  filed  by  anyone  not  qualified  uilder 
ter   11   of  this  title  to  be  an  app 
the  purpose  of  filing  a  national 
in  the  United  States.  Such  Interna 
plications  shall  not  serve  as  the  ba4ls 
benefit  of  an  earlier  filing  date 
120  of  this  title  in  a  subsequently 
cation,  but  may  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  right  of  prlcnlty  under 
this  title.  If  the  TTblted  BtatM 
sole  country  designated  !n  mich 
application. 
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•'S  374.  Publication  of  International  applica- 
tion: Effect 

"Tlie  publication  under  the  treaty  of  an 
international  application  shall  confer  no 
rights  and  shall  have  no  effect  under  this 
title  other  than  that  of  a  printed  publication. 
■j375.  Patent  issued  on  international  appli- 
cation: Effect 

•■{•A)  A  patent  may  be  istued  by  tlie  Com- 
missioner based  on  an  international  applica- 
tion designating  the  United  Slates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Subject  to  section  102(e)  of  this  title,  sucii 
patent  shall  have  the  force  and  cflfcct  of  a 
patent  issued  on  a  national  applicaticm  liled 
under  the  provisions  of  cliapter  11  of  this 
title. 

'•(b(  Where  due  to  an  iucorreca  tr<<iislatio>i 
the  .scope  of  a  patent  granted  on  an  inter- 
national application  designating  the  United 
States,  which  was  not  originally  aled  in  llie 
Englisli  language,  exceeds  the  scope  of  the 
international  application  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may 
retroactively  limit  the  scope  of  the  patent, 
by  declaring  it  unenforceable  to  the  extent 
that  it  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  iiiternatioiial 
application  in  its  original  language. 
'•.«  376.  Fees 

"(a)  The  required  payment  f)f  die  inter- 
national fee,  which  amount  is  .specified  ui 
the  Regtilations,  shall  be  paid  in  United 
States  currency.  The  Patent  OtTice  may  al.so 
charge  the  following  fees: 

"(II  A  transitional  fee  (see  section  361 
(tl)): 

"(2»  A  search  fee  (.see  section  361(d)  >: 

"(3)  A  supplemental  search  fee  (to  be  paid 
when  required); 

"(4)   A  national  fee   (.see  section  371(c) »; 

"(5)  A  special  fee  (to  be  paid  when  re- 
quired; see  section  327(c) ) ; 

"(6)  Such  other  fees  as  estubliwhed  bv  tiie 
Commissioner. 

"(b)  The  amounts  of  fees  .specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  except  the  inter- 
national fee,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. He  may  refund  any  sum  paid  by 
mistake  or  in  excess  of  the  fees  so  specified, 
or  if  required  under  the  treaty  and  the  Regu- 
lations. The  Commissioner  may  also  refund 
any  part  of  the  search  fee,  where  he  deter- 
mines such  refund  to  be  warranted.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  title  35,  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  paragraph  (di 
to  read  as  follows: 
"i  6.  Duties  of  Commissioner 

*  •  •  »  » 

"(d)  The  Commissioner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  al- 
locate funds  appropriated  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, to  the  Department  of  State  for  the  piw- 
pose  of  payment  of  the  share  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  the  working  capital 
fund  established  under  the  Patent  Coopera- 
tion Treaty.  Contributions  to  cover  the  share 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  any  op- 
erating deficits  of  the  International  Bureau 
under  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  shall  be 
included  in  the  annual  budget  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  may  be  transferred  by  the  Com- 
missioner, under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce,  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  ptu-pose  of  making  payments  thereof 
to  the  International  Bureau.". 

Sec.  3.  Item  1  of  section  41  (a i  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

".<  41.  Patent  fees 

•'(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  charge  the 
following  fees: 

"1.  On  filing  each  i4>plication  for  an  orig- 
inal patent,  except  In  design  caaes,  $6S;  In 
addition  on  filing  or  on  presentation  at  any 
other  time,  $10  for  each  claim  in  independent 


form  which  Is  in  excess  of  one,  and  $2,  for 
each  claim  (whether  Independent  or  depend- 
ent) which  Is  In  excess  of  ten.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  fees,  a  multiple  dependent 
claim  as  referred  to  In  section  112  of  this  title 
or  any  claim  depending  therefrom  shaU  be 
considered  as  separate  dependent  claims  In 
accordance  with  the  number  of  claims  to 
which  reference  is  made.  Errors  in  payment 
of  the  additional  fees  may  be  rectified  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  42  of  title  S.^.  United  St;<tes 
Code,  is  amended  to  rea<l  as  follows : 
"S  42.  Payment  of  patent  fees;  return  of  ex- 
cess amounts 

All  patent  fees  .shall  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner  who.  except  as  provided  in  .sections 
361(b)  and  376(b)  of  this  title,  shall  deposit 
the  sumo  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury directs,  and  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
fund any  sum  paid  by  mistake  or  in  exce.ss  of 
the  fee  required  by  law." 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (e»  of  .section  102  of  title 
35.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•'S  1(12.  Conditioii-s  for  patentability;  novelty 
and  lo.ss  of  right  to  patent 

<■  V-  i-  e 

••(e(  ilie  invention  was  described  in  a  pat- 
ent granted  on  an  application  for  patent 
by  another  filed  in  the  United  States  before 
the  invent  ion  thereof  by  the  applicant  for 
patent,  or  on  an  international  application 
by  another  who  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1),  (2) ,  and  (4>  of  sec- 
tion 371(c)  of  this  title  before  the  invention 
thereof  by  the  applicant  for  patent,  or". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  senlenrc  of  .section  104  of 
title  35.  United  States  Cfxle.  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"•!  104.  Invention  made  abroad 

In  proceedlnys  in  the  Patent  Office  and  in 
the  courts,  an  applicant  for  a  patent,  or  a 
patentee,  may  not  establish  a  date  of  inven- 
tion by  reference  to  knowledge  or  use  thereof, 
or  other  activity  with  respect  thereto.  In  a 
foreisin  country,  except  as  provided  in  sec-  - 
tions  1 19  and  365  of  this  title." 

Sec.  7.  The  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  112  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
".«  112.  Specification 

*  *  <  «■  s 

"A  Claim  may  t>e  written  In  Independent 
or,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  in  de- 
pendent or  multiple  dependent  form. 

"Subject  to  the  following  paragraph,  a 
claim  in  dependent  form  shaU  contain  a  ref- 
erence to  a  claim  previously  set  forth  and 
then  specify  a  further  limitation  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  claimed.  A  claim  in  dependent 
form  shall  be  construed  to  incorporate  by 
reference  all  the  limitations  of  the  claim  to 
which  it  refers. 

"A  claim  In  multiple  dependent  form  shall 
contain  a  reference.  In  the  alternative  only, 
to  more  than  one  claim  previously  set  forth 
and  then  specify  a  further  limitation  of  the 
subject  matter  claimed.  A  mulUpIe  depend- 
ent claim  shall  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  any 
other  multiple  dependent  claim.  A  multiple 
dependent  claim  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
corporate by  reference  all  the  limitations  of 
the  particular  claim  In  relation  to  which  It 
is  being  considered."'. 

Sec.  8.  Section  113  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 113.  Drawings 

"The  applicant  shall  fiumisb  a  drawing 
where  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented.  Wben 
the  nature  of  such  subject  matter  admits  at 
Illustration  by  a  drawing  and  the  applicant 


has  not  furnished  such  a  drawing,  tlie  Com- 
missioner may  require  Its  submission  within 
a  time  period  of  not  lees  than  two  months 
from  the  sending  of  a  notice  thereof.  Draw- 
ings submitted  after  the  filing  date  of  the 
application  may  not  be  used  (i)  to  over- 
come any  Insufficiency  of  the  specification, 
due  to  lack  of  an  enabling  disclosure  or 
otherwise  madequate  disclosure  therein,  or 
(ll>  to  supplement  the  original  disclosure 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  of 
the  scope  of  any  claim."" 

Sec.    9.    Section    120    of    title    35.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'•S  1-20.  Benefit  of  earlier  filing  date  In  tlie 
United  States 

•'.\ti  appUcation  for  patent  for  an  Inveu- 
lioii  disclosed  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Xir-t  paragraph  of  section  112  of  this  til^le  in 
an  application  pre\iou6iy  filed  in  the  United 
States,  or  as  provided  by  section  363  of  this 
title,  by  the  same  inventor  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  as  to  such  Invention,  as  though 
filed  on  tlie  date  of  the  prior  application,  if 
filed  before  the  pMienting  or  atwndonment; 
of  or  termination  oi  proceedings  on  the  first 
application  or  on  an  appUcation  similarly 
entitled  to  the  benelit  of  the  fiUng  date  of 
the  first  application  and  if  it  contains  at  is 
amended  to  contain  a  specific  reference  to 
ihe  earlier  filed  application.". 

Srx.  10.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  282 
of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  ro 
read  as  follows: 

"  .j  :»82.  Presumption  of  v.aiidity;  defenses 

'•A  patent  shall  l>e  presumed  \-aItd.  Each 
riaim  of  a  patent  (whether  in  Independent, 
dependent,  or  multiple  dependent  form» 
shall  »>e  presumed  valid  Independently  ot 
the  validity  of  other  claims;  dependent  or 
multiple  dependent  claims  shall  be  pre- 
sumed valid  even  though  dependent  upon 
an  invalid  claim.  The  burden  of  establishing 
invalidity  of  a  patent  or  any  claim  thereof 
sliall  rest  on  the  party  as.sertlng  such 
Invalidity."". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall 
come  into  force  on  the  same  day  as  the  en- 
try into  force  of  the  Patent  Coop^-ation 
Treaty  with  respect  to  the  United  States.  It 
shall  apply  to  international  and  national 
applications  filed  on  and  after  this  effective 
date,  even  though  entitled  to  the  benefiit  of 
an  earlier  filing  date,  to  patenta  issued  on 
such  applications. 

(b)  Sections  2  to  10  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  same  day  as  section  1  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apply  to  all  applications  for 
patent  actually  filed  in  the  United  States  on 
and  after  this  effective  date,  as  well  as  to  in- 
ternational applications  where  applicable. 

(c)  Af^Ucatlons  for  patent  on  file  in  the 
Patent  Office  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  patents  issued  on  such  implica- 
tions, shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
I'ecognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor        

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
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Senate  Resolution  166,  xvliich  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislati\c  clerk  read  ss 
lollows: 

A  resoUitlon  (S.  Res.  106)  relating  to  tlie 
determination  ol  tlie  contested  election  for 
a  seat  In  the  United  States  Sen;\te  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
v  hat  i.s  the  pending  amendnieui? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  amendmeut  is 
amendment  No.  603  of  the  Sena  lor  ;rom 
renncs.tee  'Mr. Br.ocKi . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  de.sk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  direct';  the  clerk  to 
lead  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  .iv  follows: 

CLOTURX  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senator*,  in  accord- 
ance w'lth  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  S.  Re;. 
166,  relating  to  the  detennl:ia:ion  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  la  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  St.itA 
Hampshire. 

Mike  Uaa^.leld. 

Robert  C.B>-rd. 

Hubert  H.  Uumplirv;. 

Jolux  o.  Pastore. 

ErueatF.  HolUngs 

Abraham  nibicoti . 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Floyd  K.  Haskell. 

CUlborue  Pell. 

John  C.  Culver. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

Edmund  S.  Mu.sk  ic 

Oa;lord  Nelson. 

imanta  Abourezlc. 

Walter  F.Mondale. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye.  ' 

WUUam  D.  Hatha witv . 

Dick  Clark. 

John  V.  Tuuuey. 

Prank  E.  Mos.s. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Vow 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  guggest  the  abiwnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  followhig  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 

{Quorum  No.  35  Lev;.) 

Alleti  Uanafield  Rlbicofl 

BenJl  McClure  Sparkm!.a 

Bnick  liclutyre  Stona 

Bjrd.  BotM-n  «.'.  Mom  Talma<)co 

Gam  PackvoocI  'lo-vtr 

Hansen  Paslore 

Hatha  A-a.v  Proxmirc 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore.  A  quonim  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sersean^  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to. 
.    The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arm.«  wiU  execute 
the  order  of  the  Sen.ite. 


til' 


Pending  the  e.^:ecutlon  of 
following  Senators  entered 
and  answered  to  their  names 


tiiB 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bldeu 

BuniD«rs 

Byrd. 

Harry  P . 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 

DODKMlir, 

Fannin 

Foil',' 

Foul 


Glenn 

GrsTel 

Hart,  Phil'!)  A 

Hartke 

HaskeU 
Helms 
HoIlintiS 
Hniska 
H'.iddlescor, 
■  lick  son 
■Javits 
.Johiiitoa 
Laxali 
r  »»nhv 
•Ma- hi.'? 


^^(  CTellan 
M<  Gee 
Ml  tcalf 
M<  Qclale 
M<  r, 


sou 
I  Lin 


N 
N 

Pf 

t'e 
Fuih 


r>v 


wemer 
I'lnis 
)ney 
icker 


I  loii 


tor  1 


Mr.  ROBERT  BYRD.  I  onv 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Senator    from    Tc.Ka.s    <Mi. 
the  Senator  from  North 
BvroicK  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Chiles',  the  Senator  from 
CuvKCH*,    the    Senator    fr 
'Mr.  FAriFTOvi.  the  Senator 
.-i.wippi « Mr.  Fa.stlanh^  .  the 
Colorado  'Mv.  Gary  \V.  H.irt 
Dtor  from  Mmne.sota  'Mr. 
the  Senator  fi'om  Hav.aii  iM 
the   Senator   from   Ma.s.si'ch 
KENi.Eny),  the  Senator  fron 
'Mr.  LoNG>,  the  Senator  froi 
ton  <Mr.  Magnuson>,  the  Se 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGover: 
iitor  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
inc^  Senator  from  Maine  <M; 
the  Senator  from  Ulinoi.';  • 
PON  • ,  the  Senator  from 
Symington  \  and  the  Sena  to 
Jersey   'Mr.  Wii.mams)    are 
r.pce.s.sary  bu.siness. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  annoimce 
:ilor  from  Temiessee  (Mr 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ".Mr 
the  Senator  from 
Brookx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
'Mr.  Buckley >,  the  Senatoi 
braska  (Mr.  Curtis >,  the  S 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldu-ater)  , 
from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
tor  from  Oregon   tMr.  H 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  <.Mr. 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
ScoTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Vi 
William  L.  Scoix),  the 
Vermont  (Mi-.  Stafford), 
from  Alaska  «Mr.  Stevens) 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft>,  the  f 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thukmo!^) 
Senator  from  North  Dakota 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN 
ixw"e.  A  quorum  is  present, 
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The  Senate  continued  wit  i  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (i  ►.  Res  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  )f  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  .seat  in  th ;  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hai  tipshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN-^  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  PresideAt,  I  do  not 
.■<ee  the  author  of  the  amendm  ait  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  h^is. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Hero  he  i.s. 
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I  am  delighted  to  listen  to 
nation  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted 
it. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  so  far  in  this 
have  discussed  recounts  of  all 
We  have  discussed  tiie  amendmfent 
as  I  had  a  couple  days  ago,  to 
the  voting  machines  and  find 
there  were  more  votes  cast  thfen 
were  pcopTe  casting  ballots. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presiden 
S3na.tor  yield  for  a  v.nanimou 
request? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Preside 
unsnimous  consent  that  Thonii 
and  Adam  Stoiper  be  permittee 
at  cnarLscl  table  as  assistant 
Mr.  'Vymuu.  in  the  absence  of 
l-oiui  and  Mr.  Santarelli. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
rore.  Without  objection,  it  is  sc 

Mr.   BROCK.   The  Rules 
thiou;:hout  the  5  months  of 
.split  on  virtually  all  these 
tion.'j  wtie  raised  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Wyman  had  filed  a  timel; 
Questions  were  raised  as  to 
requests  for  recoimts  were 
we  are  trying  to  get  a  little  moi^ 
here  and  talk  a.bout  just  a 
thoi^e  area.s  where  there  was  a 
the  count  itself  from  the  oi 
corded  vote. 

Wc  have  repeated  the  histdry 
enough,  but  just  one  more  tinie 
Mr.  Wyman  won  the  vote  by 
over  300  votes  in  the  first  count 
retaiT  recounted  and  came  to 
elusion  that  Mr.  Dui'kin  had 
votes,  and  then  the  ballot  law 
sion  changed  that  and  gave 
Mr.  Wyman  by  2  votes.  In 
we  had  several  precincts  in 
vote    was    physically    changed 
recount. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  logi4aI 
gue  that  we  do  not  have  time 
all  the  ballots.  Personally.  I  do 
that  i.s  logical.  But  if  it  is — If  th^re 
logic  at  all — then  I  cannot  see 
of  not  limiting  it,  as  a 
to  those  precincts  wh^re 
physical  change  in  the  number 
recorded  for  each  of  the  two 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presiden  i 
liamtntary  inquiry. 

Tile  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Have  the 
nays  been  ordered  on  tliis 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
is  a  suflBcient  second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  order 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President 
just  raise  a  couple  of  fundamental 

First,  what  is  a  precinct  protest 
have  a  situation,  when  the 
challenged  by  either  candidate, 
the  precinct  is  complete^? 
ically.  "Hie  protest  consists  of 
merely  to  open  the  hoT:  and 
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pieces  of  paper.  All  the  judgmental  calls 
have  been  received  through  the  protest 
proce.ss  at  the  recount  and  among  the 
.3.500  ballots  that  went  before  the  ballot 
law  commission  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

The  ballots  remaining  in  the  box  are 
clear  calls  for  Wyman,  Durkin,  Chimen- 
to  or  none.  All  that  is  required  or  request- 
ed, then,  is  to  separate  them  into  piles 
and  count  them. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  of  pi-e- 
cincts  involved. 
Mr.  CANNON.  299. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  thp  total  in  the 
State.  I  think  that  in  this  particular 
protest  area,  though,  there  are  something 
.  like  10,  if  I  recall  correctly.  The  number 
of  ballots  is  about  18.000,  and  the  number 
of  changed  votes,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
in  the  State,  was  something  more  than 
2,000.  Only  2  votes  divide  the.se  2  candi- 
dates, and  there  were  2,000  changes — 
more  than  2,000  changes — in  position 
from  one  count  to  the  ne.xt. 

I  have  been  in  some  recounts.  I  have 
been  in  areas  when  we  have  gone  back  in 
and  checked  machines,  checked  paper 
ballots,  checked  absentees,  and  I  know, 
as  many  Members  of  this  body  do,  the 
enormous  pressure  that  people  are  un- 
der in  that  kind  of  setting. 

The  vote  was  tallied  first  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  recount,  I  think,  was  on  a 
Monday  night.  There  were  an  awful  lot 
of  people  in  the  room.  When  we  have 
only  two  votes  differentiating  these  can- 
didates and  there  are  2,000  change.s,  the 
possibility  that  1  or  2  or  10  or  even 
20  votes  were  miscounted  is  pretty  ob- 
vious. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not 
had  a  retally  that  did  not  change  some 
votes — not  one. 

We  want  to  bring  this  debate  to  a  con- 
clusion, hopefully,  before  too  long.  I  am 
asking  that  the  Senate  allow  that  these 
ballots  be  counted,  once  and  for  all — 
hopefully,  with  professionals,  perhaps  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  whoever 
the  committee  decides  to  designate,  but 
to  recount  them,  just  so  that  we  elimi- 
nate at  least  one  of  the  issues  before  this 
body.  We  can  then  go  on  to  the  more 
fundamental  questions,  such  as  the  "skip- 
Louie"  or  the  "skip-Durkin"  questions, 
both  of  which  are  very  fundamental 
questions  of  a  constitutional  nature  that 
the  Senate  itself,  has  to  decide. 

I  point  out  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  does  more  than  settle  just 
one  issue.  It  literally  will  settle  issues  1. 
2,  and  3.  We  have  been  asked  to  expedite 
this  process.  Issues  1,  2,  and  3  in  the 
committee  resolution  are  all  dealt  with  by 
this  recount.  We  can,  in  efifect,  get  three 
in  one. 

By  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  the 
towns  listed  in  No.  1  all  had  election  in- 
accuracies. Meredith  had  a  net  change 
of  8  votes;  Lancaster,  48  votes;  Merrimac, 
4  votes,  on  June  2.  On  June  3,  Dover 
Ward  3  had  a  net  change  6t  4  votes;  Troy 
2.  Those  are  net  figures.  They  do  not  re- 
flect the  total  shift  back  and  forth  be- 
tween boxes  and  between  candidates.  The 
efifect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
settle  the  Issues  raised  in  1,  2,  and  3. 
I  will  mention  some  of  the  issues  In 


there  and  say  why  it  is  important  to  re- 
solve these  questions  in  a  better  way 
than  is  proposed  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

During  the  process  of  sorting  and  seg- 
regating ballots  before  the  committee's 
panel — these  are  the  three  men  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  do 
the  investigation — 37  ballots  which  were 
described  as  being  protested  on  the  sec- 
retary of  state's  ballot  sheets,  for  the 
precincts  of  Dover  Ward  3  and  Troy,  did 
not  appear.  This  is  a  problem  which  was 
not  even  detected  by  either  side  before 
the  ballot  law  commissiwi.  On  each  such 
occasion,  Mr.  Wy man's  representative 
placed  the  fact  of  tlie  missing  ballots  on 
the  record. 

All  we  have  is  a  situation  in  which  37 
ballots  were  protested  and  they  are  gone. 
They  probably  are  down  in  the  basement 
of  the  Capitol  here,  in  some  otlier  Ikjx. 
misplaced  by  a  precinct  or  a  ward.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  not  available  to  us 
to  consider. 

This  amendment  would  resolve  that 
question,  because  we  would  find  those 
ballots  and  be  sure  that  they  are  in  fact 
counted  in  part  of  the  tallj'  procedure. 

I  suppose  the  essence  of  this  is  an 
effort  on  my  part,  as  I  say,  to  begin  to 
expedite  this  matter.  I  note  that  this 
morning,  some  15  or  20  Senators  have 
filed  a  cloture  motion,  and  that  :s  en- 
tirely within  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  a  little  concerned,  though,  that 
those  who  criticize  the  minority  and 
some  of  the  majority  who  are  participat- 
ing in  this  action  call  our  actions  de- 
laying tactics  or  worse,  and  they  file 
cloture  petitions  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  clo.se.  Yet,  every  time  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  to  identify  clearly, 
once  and  for  all,  the  specific  questions 
at  hand,  they  deny  all  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  have  a  factual 
situation  on  which  to  make  a  decision. 

They  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  they 
want  to  bring  this  debate  to  a  conclu- 
sion— and  I  do — then  the  most  expedi- 
tious way  to  do  that  is  to  present  a  clear, 
specific  choice  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  with  factual  documenta- 
tion, a  physical  count,  and,  quite  hon- 
estly, those  of  us  who  are  offering  amend- 
ments would  have  nothing  left  to  amend. 
That  is  the  way  to  settle  it.  That  would 
end  the  problem  very  quickly,  very 
openly.  Then  the  American  people  would 
judge  us  according  to  our  votes,  because 
they,  then,  will  have  the  same  facts  we 
do  and  they  can  see  whether  or  not  we 
are  fulfilling  our  function. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  support  a  cloture 
motion  until  these  facts  are  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body else  can  because,  in  effect,  a  cloture 
motion,  if  adopted,  would  be  requiring 
the  Senate  to  vote  blind,  without  ade- 
quate information. 

There  really  is  not  any  advantage  in 
voting  blind.  There  really  is  no  need 
for  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  problem. 
This  particular  amendment  to  section 
(1)  of  the  resolution  says,  while  we  are 
completing  debate,  before  we  can  even 
get  to  cloture,  let  us  just  send  some 
countei-s  downstairs  into  the  basement 


of  the  Capitol.  They  do  not  have  to  go 
to  New  Hampshire,  do  not  have  to  spend 
any  money.  They  just  have  to  walk 
downstairs  and  physically  put  the 
Durkin  ballots  in  one  pile  and  the  Wyman 
ballots  in  smother.  There  is  no  question 
about  "skip-Louie"  or  'skip-John." 
There  Ls  no  question  about  marks  of  thi:. 
kind  or  that  kind  on  the  ballot.  The.se 
are  legitimate  ballots  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  procedural  calls.  All  that  has  to 
be  done  is  a  physical  count:  One  and 
one  make  two.  It  Ls  not  that  difficult, 
even  hi  this  body,  to  do  that.  We  have  a 
talent  for  complicating  almost  anything. 
But  there  is  nothing  complicated  about 
a  physical  recount  of  only  those  pre- 
cincts where  there  was  a  change  ui  the 
vote — only  those  precinct.^:. 

In  other  precincts,  evei-ybody  agreed 
with  the  count — the  Democrats,  the  Rl- 
pubUcans.  the  two  candidates,  the  secre- 
tai-y  of  state,  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion, the  Committee  on  Rules.  Every- 
body has  agreed  on  the  other  ones,  so 
we  can  set  them  aside.  Here  we  can  re- 
count 18,000  ballots  and  settle,  in  one 
fell  swoop,  three  of  the  most  funda- 
mental issues  presented  to  this  body  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  That,  to  me. 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense — not  because 
I  am  the  author  of  the  amendment,  but 
because  I  share  the  concern  of  those  who 
say.  why  do  we  not  get  on  with  settling 
the  question? 

Tills  will  do  it.  Tills  will  give  us  an 
opportunity,  very  quickly,  once  and  for 
all,  to  settle  three  of  the  eight  funda-  , 
mental  issues  facing  this  body.  If  v,^e 
do  that,  we  are  on  the  track  and  moving 
and  we  can  finish  this  debate  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Rlr.    President,    the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  illustrated 
the  necessity  for  looking  at  the  returns 
of  the  election  in  a  way  which  we  have 
not  done  up  imtil  now.  I  think  there  is 
another  aspect  in  the  need  for  a  tally 
of  what  happened.  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  recoimt  of  the  ballots;  I  am 
talking  about  looking  at  the  sheets  that 
are  in  each  one  of  the  precinct  returns, 
where  Uiose  precincts  are  in  question. 
This  whole  proceeding  is  full  of  so 
much  confusion  and  so  many  inaccu- 
racies that  we  need  somehow  to  define 
the  areas  where  there  can  be  substan- 
tial agreement  on  facts.  One  of  the  areas 
of     confusion     has     been     apparent 
through    the    entire    proceeding,    ever 
since  the  matters  w-ere  brought  to  a 
head  last  November  and  Decnnber.  up 
through  the  debates  as  recently  as  yes- 
terday.   I    refer    to    the    question    of 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  recount 
in  New  Hampshire  and  whether  or  not, 
on  the  basis  of  a  recount,  Mr.  Durkin 
was  actually  certified  a  winner  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  in  these  proceed- 
ings about  Mr.  Durkin's  winiang  the  sec- 
retary of  state's  recount  of  the  Novem- 
ber 5  election  In  New  Hampshire  that 
after  receiving  a  letter  from  Senator- 
elect  Wyman  earUer  this  week,  in  which 
he  pohited  out  that  Mr.  Durkin  did  not 
actually  win  the  secretary  of  state's  re- 
coimt at  the  secretary's  level  when  the 
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count  was  checked  out,  I  checked  with 
Mr.  Wyman  on  this  question. 

He  confirmed  that  except  for  a  clerical 
error  in  the  letter  reporting  a  margin  of 
foiu*  votes  that  should  have  actually 
been  thi-ee  votes,  the  secretary's  level  of 
counting  ended  witli  Wyman.  at  plus 
tiiree  votes.  Thi.s  was  subaequenily  re- 
duced by  the  ballot  law  commission 
review  to  two  votes.  Because  this  has 
been  generally  misunderstood  or  mis- 
reported,  I  shall  outline  the  documenta- 
tion from  the  records  in  proof  of  these 
facU  at  this  time,  and  I  do  that  simply 
because  it  has  been  .stated  repeatedly 
that  Wyman  won  in  Uie  original  count, 
but  that  Durkin  was  the  winner  after 
the  recoxmt.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Durkin  was  not  the  winner  after 
the  recount  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Basic  to  imdcrstanding  of  the  New 
Hampslilre  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
secretai-y  of  state  failed  to  review  w  rite- 
in  votes  on  machine  paper  during  his 
recount.  For  this  reason,  when  tlais  be- 
came known  by  tlie  New  Hampshire 
Governor  and  council  and  uiion  con- 
firmation by  the  secretary  of  state  that 
he  had  not  done  this,  the  Governor  and 
coimcil  vacated  the  secretary's  provi- 
sional certificate  of  election  and  directed 
the  secretai-y  to  complete  his  recount. 
In  spite  of  that  fact,  we  still  hear  allega- 
tions made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  Ml-.  Durkin  has  a  >T[ilid  certificate 
of  election,  which  simply  is  not  true. 

A  review  by  the  secretary  of  write-in 
votes  on  machines,  to  the  extent  the 
machine  paper  was  available  to  him  for 
this  purpose— and  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  paper  from  several  machines  is 
missing  and  can  never  be  reviewed  by 
him  or  by  anyone  else — indicated  a  net 
of  three  write-in  votes  for  Mr.  Wyman. 
This  redticed  the  secretary's  count  to 
plus  seven  for  Mr.  Durkin. 

It  also  developed  in  U.e  initial  review 
of  the  secretary's  count  that  there  were 
a  net  of  seven  void  ballots  tliat  had  also 
been  wrong-coimted  for  Mr.  Durkin.  Tliis 
reduced  the  secretary's  coimt  to  zero. 

finally,  in  the  course  of  review  by  the 
ballot  law  commission,  it  developed  that 
there  were  3  miscalls  of  ballots  for 
Mr.  Durkin.  acknofwledged  by  Durkin's 
counael  to  have  been  miscalled  by  the 
secretary,  with  the  net  result  that  Mr. 
Wyman  should  have  been  reported  as 
3  votes  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state's  recoimt,  instead  of  Mr. 
Durkin  at  plus  10. 

I  read  from  the  committee '.s  report  of 
the  Wyman  position,  pai-t  2,  No.  94-156, 
page  9,  items  4  and  5: 

4.  Th«  so-called  "void"  baUots  for  which 
substitute  ballots  bad  been  Issued  to  voters 
are  double  ballots  and  were  properly  eX' 
eluded  from  the  count  by  tlie  Ballot  Law 
Commission.  Committee  Hearings,  p.  73 
(January  81, 1976).  p.  117  (Ptebnutty  3, 1975) ; 

ft.  WMte-ln  votes  on  voting  machines  were 
property  inelttded  in  the  count  by  the  BaBot 
Law  Commission,  Committee  Hearings  p.  117 
•  February  3,  1975). 

Now  I  read  from  the  committee  iieai- 
ings  at  page  72,  January  31,  1975: 

Mr.  Dvvrr.  Well,  Senator  Cannon,  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire 
provide  m  section  69:S7  that  any  voter  who 
spoils  .1  ballo*:  shall  return  It  to  th»-  modera- 


.Sl 


s<  ;i 


tor,    who   shall    mart   Vac   -s-orcl 
over  his  signature. 

The  moderator  then  gives  a 
the  voter,  and  preserves  t)ie  « 
celed  ballot. 

Now,  some  l:)allot.s  were  marked 
some   of   those   which   were   .... 
did  aot  carry  the  signature  of 
whether  It  was  the  moderaiur  or 
who  marked  it  void. 

The  secretary  of  stare  cnnned 
lots  on  the  grounds  thai-  they  die 
I  he  law  lor  spoiled  bailors,  eiih? 
r.ot  marked  canceled,  c-  did  lun 
nature. 

When  tho  ballot  law.  coniin 
•.esumony  wher?  po.ssibJe  to  riar 
.son  for  m;irk'ng  the  ballot.s  v.iid 
o*><aiii  the  Idcufity  of  the  per. 
the  markhiE;.  nnd"  ;:ni-,riea  list- 
rot^r  whOKC  i^iOIot  •*:>.?  voided 
^Iven  p.nother  ■oallov,  then  the  v 
wa.5  not  conntcd. 

In  all  o::iT  ca>!vi  il"  it  woiiid  : 
the  voter  did  not  o'otani  unci  ca.-i 
ihfi!  it  was  coMiitctl. 

'ihe  C::.«.tnM\N.  And  ii"  theie  «■ 
''>•  either  oi"  the  par:  !<•.=,  w  a.s  tl;f 
»a  the  ballot,  on  the  .spoiled  mai 

Mr.  DuFFv.  Yc.s,  I  think  it  w.is. 

I  bflicFe  that  wljcrcvor  there  \^l 
■jes,  U  woi.tlrt  be  cnniited  f.-.r  Dtr.K 
tinted  by  Wyn)an,  or  vice  versis. 

Tlie  CmiRM.\N-.  Do  Cne  parties 

Mr.  Brown.  Tliore  v.  as  a  Dro.. 
ir=;tnncc. 

I  am  Mr.  Brown,  for  the  reco, 
-•»*cre:nry  of  state  entertained  no 
about  those  situations  because  li 


"canceled" 

n*v  ballot  to 
po!  ed  or  can- 
voided,  and 
mai  ced  voided 
he  person, 
-he  person 

hose  bp.l- 
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Ijcar  a  sig- 
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y  .ae  rea- 
and  could 
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s  a  protest. 
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ed  ballot.' 

I  a  protest, 
a  and  pro- 

^rec? 

•;  ia  every 


!.  and  the 

di.scns.sion 

is  not  hU 

t:  oy    Atre    liaudlid,    as   Mr. 


ho    ^t'rre:. 


ai  d 

a11< 


r  te 


C   >! 


unnion,    b:u 
Duffy  says. 

The  Ch.mk.man- 
level'.' 

Mr.  Brown-.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Btit  at  the  ball 
mission  level  the  ballot  law 
testimony  from  the  clerks  of  the 
to  whether  the  ballot  was  actual 
and  a  new  ballot  issued  for  it, 
fused   to  count   \,he  voided  ha 
correct? 

Mr.  BaowN'.  Ill  only  iliose  inst., 
there  was  satisfactory  proof  that  i 
ballot  had  been  Issued,  and  we 
on  both  sides,  and  they  were  elim 
the  covmt. 

Otherwise,  we  would  have  had 
ing  by  those  particular  ludlviduaL 

The  Chairman'.  A  second  poin 
Mr.  Brown  was  the  question  of  w 
on  the  machines.  Wo  discussed 
what  jresterday,  and  I  will  ask 
present  the  remainder  of  that  1 

Senator  Pixt.  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
liave  one  question  In  connectloi 
voided  baUots. 

The  memorandum  here  sa\-n  tlia 
ballot  commission  satisfied'  itsel 
voters  ballots  were  marked  "vo 
given  another  baUot,  then  tho  v 
was  not  counted. 

Does  that  mean  In  other  1 
the  voided  ballot  was  counted? 

Mr.  DxjTFT.  Where  the  baUot  . 
slon  could  not  obtain  testimony 
tend  to  show  that  a  voided  ballot 
was  no  substitute  ballot  for  the 
then  It  was  counted  because 
want  to  take  away  the  vole  of  thadp 
citizen. 

Senator  Pell.  I  see 

The  CHAiFitAN.  Is  there  a  to 
liallots  that  were  Involved  in  th 
do  either  of  the  parties  know? 

Mr.  Browi*.  It  Is  within  the  ra 
18  in  which  the  substitute  ballot 
there.  There  was  the  number,  . 
18  that  were  excluded  from  +hp  c 
those  clrcum.sfances. 
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Senator  Pell.  Otherwise,  how 
marked  "voided"  were  counted? 

Mr.  Brown.  Senator  Pell,  we  did 
the  election  officials  with  some 
and  Impropriety  marked  "voided" 
not  voided,  their  Intention  being 
iii  particular  places  on  the  ballot  v.c 
because  it  was  double  voted,  and  I 
nilt  Lo  the  coiiuiiittee  an  example  of 
oi  thing  in  several  precincts. 

Thc^e   ballots.  If  the  vote  in 
rn;ite-.n  was  not  voided,  v/ere  coun 
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maily  ballots 
ind  that 


in  egularlty 
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:au  sub- 
hai  type 


th ;  Senate 


t  ?d. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pj  esideni. 
wili  the  distir.puislied  Senator  I'ield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  yield  witlfoul  los- 
iii:-  my  right  to  the  floor. 


For.  VOTF  ON  THE  PENDING  All 
NO  T.A1KR  J  ilAN  I  1  A.M.  TUDAI 


:NDr.:r.Ni- 


president, 
to  vote 
o'clock 

the  dis- 

-susp  !ct  that 

th  at  time. 

P]  esident. 

Senator 

his  amend- 


o  tem- 

!  rigit  to  ob- 
irior  to 

Pi  esident. 
1  he  vote 
amendnent  no 
U  day. 


p  o 


wi  1 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
•.vcuk!  tin-  Senator  be  agreeable 
on  the  pending  amendment  at  1 
*v>iiay? 

.Mr.  MrCLURE.  I  would  say  to 
ii)i!ni!.«)iod  majority  whip  I 
v>  (■  V.  ill  he  ready  to  vote  before 

Mr.  liOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  _ 

I  u.sk  unanimous  consent,  if  the 
will  >  icld,  that  a  vote  occur  on 
intent  at  10:45  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p 
pore.  T.s  there  ob.iection? 

Mv.  BROCK.  Reserving  the .  _ 
.jcct,  I  wonder  if  we  might  say 

I I  just  to  be  sure.  We  will  check 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

occur  on  the  pending 

later  than  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presiden 
ject,  and  I  do  .so  reluctantly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
jiore.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  we 
elite  the  business  more  rapidly 
from  one  issue  to  the  other. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That 
true,  but  this  would  be  one  way  o 
ing  the  Senator  he  would  get  a 
his  amendment  up  or  down.  As  it 
may  be  Senators  on  this  side  of 
who  might  be  constrained  to 
table. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  understar 
statement  has  been  made  before 
coui'se,  if  we  start  In  on  that  __. 
those  of  us  on  our  side  are  going 
to  protect  ourselves  by  refusing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then 
a  tor  Is  admitting  there  is  a 
going  on. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Not  at  all.  Bu ; 
Senator  attempts  to  cut  off  our 
present  our  evidence  v.e  have  to 
ourselves. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We 
attempting  to  cut  it  off.  "We  are  . 
tempting  to  get  a  time  agreed  on 
.so  tliat  all  Senators  can  know 
can  count  on  the  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDl  The 
has  objected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  should  think 
the  Senator  ought  to  understand.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  make  it  plainer, 
t  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thmk  the  Senator 
from  West  Vkginia,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  understand  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  say  wh»i  we  are  ti-ying  to 
present  the  case,  which  we  think  is  im- 
portant, in  an  orderly  fashion  so  that 
we  proceed  from  the  presentation  of  an 
amendment  to  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  vote  without  the  necessity 
to  have  to  worry  about  whetlier  we  are 
going  to  be  cut  off  by  a  motion  to  table 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Well,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  can  'ery 
well  understand  what  is  going  on.  The 
Senate  has  spent  more  than  32  hours 
now  and  has  not  yet  voted  on  the  fii-st 
issue  set  forth  in  the  resolution.  The 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  heard  that  argument  yeslerday 
afternoon  that  tliere  was  some  slowdown. 
Then  there  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
when  Senators  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
were  discussing  not  the  pending  amend- 
ment but  the  general  subject  matters,  all 
the  while  saying  we  were  slowing  down 
tlie  proceedings. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  are  not  at  tlie  moment  discuss- 
ing general  matters. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Several  Senators.  Vote? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  On  the  subject  of  the 
write-in  votes.  I  read  from  the  commit- 
tee hearings  at  page  73 : 

Mr.  Duffy.  With  respect  to  the  write-in 
votes  on  machines,  these  votes  were  not 
counted  during  the  recount  by  the  secretary 
of  state. 

The  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  vot- 
ing maclUnes  in  city  wards  which  were  pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission In  1962  forbid  the  counting  of  any 
write-In  votes  on  a  voting  machine  when  the 
candidate  for  whom  the  write-in  vote  was 
cast  had  his  name  on  the  ballot  for  that 
^me  office.  There  was  a  fear  that  might  be  » 
double  vote  cast  for  a  particular  candidate 
Now,  that  la  rule  2«l)  of  these  rules  and 
regulations  regardtog  vottog  machines. 

The  ballot  Uw  commission  refused  re- 
quests by  Mr.  Durkm  to  test  the  machines 
for  the  purpose  of  hisurlng  that  a  double 
vote  could  not  be  cast  by  writing  m  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  and  at  the  same  time 
puUhig  the  lever  beside  that  same  candi- 
date  s  name. 

The  ballot  law  commission  did  reverse  Its 
prior  rule  and  counted  the  write-in  votes, 
rhiiee  of  those  were  cast  for  Wyman  to 
^eter,  and  one  cast  for  Mr.  Wyman  In 
Nashua,  and  one  for  Mr.  Durkin  to  Nashua 
„/^«.5'H*»*"'»-  Was  that  the  total  numbed 
of  write-m  votes  that  were  counted  by  the 
ballot  law  commission? 

Mr.  DtTTFT.  Yes. 


Chairman  Skow.  Allenstown  Is  next. 
Mr.  MnjjtMET.  I  think  the  wrong  slip  Is 
attached  to  that. 

Mr.  Uptok.  We  asked  for  the  ruling  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  MnxiMET.  I  agree  that  that  could 
never  have  been  a  Durkto  vote,  and  I  don't 
understand,  I  think  the  wrong  slip  got  on 
there. 
Commissioner  Rttdman.  Hold  on  a  minute, 
Mr.  MttLTOFT.  There  is  no  mark  in  the 
Durkin  box, 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  way  the  ballot  was 
tallied,  and  we  want  it  removed  from  Durkin, 
because  it  is  not  a  Durkin  vote. 

Com'nissiouer  Ruuman.  What  are  we  look- 
ing at? 
Chairman  Snow.  Allenstown. 
Commissioner  Rudman.  Was  that.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  Allenstown   recounted 
for  anything  else? 
Mr.  Stark,  No, 

Chairman  Snov..  A  State  Representative °s 
race  recounted? 
Mr.  Stark.  No. 

Mr.  MauMET.  It  might  be  a  Chlmento. 
Mr.  Brown.  It  is  not  Durkin. 
Mr.  MiLLiMET.  That  is  so  clear  that  I  feel 
there  must  be  some  error. 

Commissioner  Rudjian.  Whose  wrltine  is 
that?  ^ 

Mr.  Stark.  Mine. 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  I  w^ant  to  check  the  tally 
sheet. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  The  Commission  is 
faced  with  whatever  it  is  faced  with,  on  the 
face. 

Mr.  MILLIMET.  The  Commission  hasn't  been 
deferred  from  going  behind  the  record  before. 
Chairman  Snow.  We  will  be  liappy.  If  you 
can  give  us  some  evidence.  They  have  been 
added  m  the  count,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  I  move  to  overrule 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Chairman  Snow.  You  want  it  to  read  a 
no  vote  for  Durkin? 

Commissioner  Rudman.  That  is  correct.  It 
Is  not  a  vote  for  anyone. 
Chairman  Snow.  We  agree. 
Commissioner  Rudman,  Agree. 
Commissioner  Cbowuet.  Agree. 
Chairman  Snow,  We  overrule,  and  we  rule 
a  no  vote  fca-  Durkm. 

Mr.  Mn,LiMET,  I  would  Just  like  it  to  be 
marked  as  a  separate  Exhibit. 

Chairman  Snow.  It  will  be  marked  "126- 
W."  protested  by  Wyman,  Secretary  of  State 
allowed  the  ballot,  upon  review  we  overrule. 
We  vote  no  vote,  and  a  vote  for  Chlmento. 

Commissioner  Ruom.an.  The  terminology 
is  different  than  we  have  ever  used  before. 
We  never  put  the  word  no  vote  If  it  was  for 
somebody  else  as  weU.  We  say  no  vote  for 
Durkin. 

Chairman  Snow.  It  was  counted  for  Dur- 
km, so  it  has  to  be  a  no  vote  for  Durkin  and 
a  vote  for  Chlmento. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  What  do  we  put  on 
the  certificate  when  we  say  no  vote  for  any- 
one, what  do  we  write? 

ChaUrman  Snow.  Just  a  no  vote. 
Commissioner  Ruduax.  Do  we  say  blank  or 
or  no  vote? 

Chairman  Snow,  No  vote. 
Commissioner  Rudman.  As  long  as  every- 
body understands  It. 


The  second  appears- 


Now,  on  the  mificalla,  they  first  appear 
in  the  baUot  law  commission  hearlnra 

through  120.  I  wnt  to  read  from  the 
c(Hninls8l(»  hearing  recoil: 


Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
Is  saying  is  illustrated  by  the  case  he 
just  read,  and  others  that  are  In  the 
same  transcript:  that  there  simply  Is  no 


way  of  having  an  absolutely  accurate  hu- 
man account  imder  pressure  without 
some  mistakes.  That  is  what  It  amounts 
to,  and  these  mistakes  have  been  found 
on  each  successive  counting  process. 

In  the  first  count,  the  amoimt  of  encr 
was  about  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Now,  on  220,000  votes,  that  is  925  votes, 
that  is  500  times  the  ultimate  margin 
between  the  two  candidates. 

If  that  were  true  on  the  recount,  even 
on  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  900,  we 
could  ha%'e  fi\e  votes,  which  is  greater 
than  the  recount,  and  all  we  have  asked 
In  this  amendment  is  that  the  recount, 
or  the  retally,  be  done  professionally,  on 
only  those  precincts  where  there  was  er- 
ror. 

We  are  not  asking  the  committee  to 
go  back  and  check  180,000  baUots.  We 
are  asking  them  to  check  1  out  of 
every  10,  in  effect,  and  only  those  one 
out  of  10  where  there  has  been  error- 
proven,  accepted,  admitted  error;  error 
that  is  admitted  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, error  that  is  admitted  by  the  ballot 
law  commission,  error  that  is  admitted 
by  both  candidates,  and  there  was  a 
Physical  change  in  the  record  vote  for 
one  or  the  other  candidate. 

I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  well  tak- 
en. If  we  can  achieve  this  very  limited 
retally  of  the  specifically  changed  pre- 
cmcts,  we  can  eliminate  at  least  three 
of  the  fundamental  issues  presently  be- 
fore this  body  w  ith  regard  to  the  Wyman- 
Duiiun  contest. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  that  the  Sen- 
ate do,  go  downstairs  two  floors  into  the 
basement  and  count  just  these  few  pre- 
cincts where  there  was  a  physical  change 
m  the  vote. 

Nothing  more  than  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  if  we  really  and 
truly,  honestly  want  to  know  what  han- 
pened  to  the  election. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

I  think  perhaps  there  has  been  stnne 
misreading  of  why  I  am  taking  the  time 
to  read  this  into  the  record,  apparently 
some  have  concluded  that  shice  I  take  a 
book  and  start  readhig  from  it  that  I  am 
s{»nehow  engaged  in  a  filibuster. 

Nothmg  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do.  because  ap- 
parenUy  people  refuse  to  take  our  word 
for  it,  is  to  show  that  the  record  indicates 
that  there  were  errors  made  In  the  re- 
count and  that  those  errors  were  sub- 
stantial enough  to  have  changed  what 
occurred. 

That  is  alll  am  trying  to  do  in  reading 
the  record,  to  show  that  what  my  con- 
tenticm  is.  Is  not  simply  something  j 
fabricated,  but  is  something  sunxirted 
by  the  records  in  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  exactly 
correct  that  his  amendment  seeks  only  a 
retally  in  those  precise  areas  where  error 
has  been  ascertained  and  it  is  important 
that  we  tally  again  the  votes  In  those  pre- 
cincts. 

But  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 

charge  may  be  made  that  because  I  try  to 
make  the  record  I  am  filibustering. 
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I  will  attempt  to  cut  that  short. 
The  second  miscall  appears  in  the 
ballot  law  commission  hearings  for  Dec- 
ember 17,  1974,  at  pages  86  through  90. 
I  .shall  not  read  all  of  those  pages. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  poiUoiis  that  I  have  marked 
in  the  ballot  law  commission  transcript 
on  pages  86  through  90  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w.ts  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Upton.  Counted  for  Durkin.  protested 
by  Wymau;  we  a±>k  for  a  ruling  on  this  Wood- 
stock ballot  counted  for  Durkin.  protested  by 
Wyman.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  basis 
for  counting  it  for  Durkin  at  all.  There  is  a 
faint  mark  in  the  Wyman  box. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  Look  at  that.  Mr. 
Stark,  see  if  yoxi  can  see  something  I  don't 
see. 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  I  would  like  to  see  the  tally 
sheet.  I  would  like  to  see  the  tally  sheet. 
I  don't  think  what  it  says  there  is  necessarily 
true.  Here  is  what  the  tally  sheet  says.  It  says 
at  the  top  one  Wyman  check,  which  means 
there  was  a  checkmark  for  Wyman,  we  didn't 
do  anything  about  it,  seven  Wymans,  X,  and 
we  didnt  do  anything  about  it,  one  Wyman 
protest  by  Durkin,  and  let's  look  for  that 

Mr.  Upton.  There  it  is. 

Mr.  MnxzMET.  Here  it  is  right  here,  and 
then  it  says  one  Durkin  X  no  protest 

Mr.  Brown.  And  two  Durklns,  protested 
by  Wyman.  this  and  that. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  That  Is  what  it 
shows  here. 

Mr.  MnxiMET.  All  right. 

Chairman  Snow.  The  only  question  In  my 
miud  Is  not  thai  issue,  that  has  to  be  over- 
ruled, btit  whether  that  i-s  a  vote  for  Wyman. 

Commissioner  Rvdman.  It  is  a  no  vote. 

Chairman  Snow.  Overrule. 

Commissioner  Rvoman.  Overrule. 

Commissioner  Crowley.  Overrule. 

Mr.  MnxiMET.  I  think  it  Is  a  mistake.  I 
can't  conacientlously  say  that  there  is  any- 
thing In  ♦he  Durkin  box. 

Chairman  Snow.  Protested  by  Wyman,  Sec- 
retfry  of  State  allowed  it,  we  overrule.  We 
court  it  a  no  vote. 

Commissioner  Rttoman.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion. The  hour  is  late,  but  this  is  very  Im- 
portant. When  you  gentlemen  were  protest- 
ing ballots  and  these  slips  were  attached  to 
those  ballots  did  each  person  have  a  rep- 
'es«nt.atlve  who  watched  that  being  done? 

Mr.  MzLLtMET.  I  think  sometimes— I  know 
In  mr  case— sometimes  I  simply  reUed  on  the 
•SecreUry  of  State,  or  the  Deputy,  and  didn't 
watch  him  very  closely  and  carefully.  On 
many  occa.slous  I  did  not  go  to  the  table  with 
Mr.  Kelley  or  Mr.  Stark  when  they  took  them 
over,  but  relied  on  them.  But,  we  did  try  to 
check — 

Commissioner  Rudman.  You  certainly  were 
represented  by  people  there? 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  We  were  there. 

Mr.  BaowN.  Everytlme  I  worked  with  either 
Mr.  Stark  or  with  his  Deputy  there  was,  with 
out  any  exception,  always  a  representative  of 
the  Durkm  forces  at  the  other  shoulder. 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  No  question  about  It. 

Mr.  BiowN.  The  manner  In  which  this  type 
of  thing  could  happen.  General,  Is  that  we 
were  working  with  expedition  and  the  fact 
that  I  protested  something  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily come  to  Mr.  MlUlmet's  attention,  and 
we  didn't  take  the  time  to  explain  why. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  The  thing  that 
troubles  me,  that  is.  I  suppose,  up  to  the 
U.S.  Senate — we  are  not  recounting  the  re- 
count in  this  room— is  that  allp  attached  to 
that  ballot,  there  is  no  explanation  for  that. 

Mr.  BaowN.  We  have  run  mto  two  that 
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were  clearly — this  is  the  second 
call,  it  merely  indicates  speed,  ai  d 
go  through  this  number  of  pie(  es 
make  no  more  errors  than  thes 
made,  you  are  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Mlilimct.  I  think  it 
Mr.  Brown  didn't  watch  tlie 
lie  was  writmg  down,  as  I  may 

Commissioner  Rudman.  This  is 
ord,  that  is  why  I  am  saying  it 
know,  we  have  a  very  deep 
I  think,  point  up  anything  this 
comes  across  during  its  delit>ers  t 
that  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
cause  it  was  almost  a  non  seqiiit 
nothing  there. 

Mr.  MiLLiMr.r.  Tiie  only  way 
error,  thai  is  all. 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  From  tha- 
empha.size  the  latter  part  of 
when  Mr.  Millimet  say.s : 

Mr.  MiLUMET.  I  think  it  is 
can't  conscientiously  say  tliai 
thing  in  the  Duikin  box. 

Chairman  Snow.  Protested  by 
ieli»ry  of  State  allowed  it,  we 
count  it  a  no  vote. 

The  third  appears  in  the  ballot  law 
romniLssion  hearings  for  December  19. 
1974,  at  page  112  through  1 

Again,  Mr.  President,  in  or 
serve  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
those  pages  from  the  ballot . 
sion  transcript  be  printed  in 
in  full  as  part  of  my  rema 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Upton.  We  liave  one  for  rcfiew  in  Dnii- 
viile.  It  checks  out. 

Mr.  Mit.i.iMET.  I  assume  it 
looking  at  it.  I  don't  understam 

Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
liave  one   ballot  counted  for 

tesied  by  Wyman,  it  can't  ^ 

for  Durkin,  in  view  of  the  way 
marked,   and,   in  fact,  we  say 
cottnted  a.s  a  vote  for  Wyman, 
is  insufficient  intent  of  a  doubK 

Mr.  MiLiiMET.  I  have  to  admi 
other  one  of  these  cases  where 
though  whoever  made  out  the 
it  out  wrong.  I  don't  know  what 
is  the  third  one  of  these,  human 
tliink  it  is  al.so  a  perfectly — I  j 
check  the  tally  sheet  to  make 
talking  through  my  hat — it  li 
corroborated  by  the  tally  sheet 
fectfy  clear  it  is  for  neither,  um 
Rules  of  the  Commission,  the  lin 
box  is  very  plain. 

Chairman  Snow.   There   is  a 
amount  of  destruction  of  the  »_. 
ally,  through  that  mark,  throng 
mark.  I  am  not  sure  I  know  whi 
But.  there  is  a  lot  of  action  there 

Mr.  Millimet.  All  I  ask  is, 

mission  rules  on  the  vitality  of 
line  in  the  Durkin  box,  that 
the  X's  in  the  other  side, 
they  are  the  same. 

Chairman  Snow.  In  the  Town  bf  Danville, 
counted  for  Durkin,  protested  )y  Wyman! 
we  will  vote  first  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  It  should  be  counted  for    Jiirkin. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  I  over  ule 

Commissioner  Crowley.  Overrf 

Chairman    Snow.    Overrule, 
question  is   whether  or  not  It 
counted  for  Wyman  as  opposed 
vote. 

Commissioner  Rudman.  I  vote!  no. 

Commissioner  Chowley.  I  am  gi  ing  to  have 
to  vote  yes. 
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Chairman  Snow.  I  am  gotog  U 
Now.  for  the  record  to  be  clear,  we 
ruled  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
counted  a  no  vote  rather  than  i 
Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  Brown.  This  time,  after  the 
siun    was    well    into    its 
Millimet  came  back  with  a  last 
\<)ii  are  going  lo  keep  doing  it,  I 
to  have  to. 

Mr.   Millimet.  I  asked  the  pri 
cTii.se 

.Mr.    Brown.    You    had   an 
don't  like  the  second  time  around 
I  tliougin  we  had  a  ruling  that  It 
be  clone. 

Mr.  Mii.iiiviET.  I  asked  for  a 
tion. 

Chairman  Snow.  We  will  enforci 
It  was  probably  my  fault  for 
reo.uest,  but  I  did.  So,  we  will  a 
enforce  it. 

Mr.  Mil  Lii.iET.  I  assume  all  rule: 
jert  to  appeal. 

Chairman  Skow.  For  the  record, 
was  protested  by  Wyman,  the 
.State   hart   allowed   a  vote  for 
Ballot  Law  Commission  overrules 
sion  2  to  1,  we  count  a  no  vote. 

Mr.    Brown.   The   overruling   w 
mous.  It  wasn't  even  contested. 

Chairman  Snow.  All  right.  I 
We  count  no  vote.  That  is  clear, 

Mr.  Millimet.  This  is  a  funny 

Mr.  Brown.  Funny  ha  he? 

Mr.    Millimet.    Nothing   is   fun 
anymore. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Again  I  wan; 
phasize  this  portion  of  those 
ings.  On  page  112,  Mr.  Millimet 

I  have  to  admit  this  is  another 
those  ca.ses  w^here  it  looks  as 
ever    made    out    the    protest 
urong.  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
third  one  of  those  human  errors, 
it  is  also  perfectly — 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  corrob(Jrated  by 
the  tally  slieet — 
but  is  perfectly  clear  it  is  for  neiiher 


ecord,  I 
Milli- 
for 


M-, 


from 
that 


ci 


read  ng 


Mr.  BROCK.  Just  for  the 
think  it  is  important  to  note 
met  being  quoted  was  the  coilnsel 
Mr.  Durkin,  the  Democratic  cai^idate 

Mr.    McCLURE.    The    S« 
Tennessee  is  coi-rect.  I  apprec^te 
clarification  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  record  whi4h 
quoted  and  put  in  the  Record 
tlie  statements  appearing  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
Privileges  and  Elections  on  Ja 
1975,  which  stated  the  errors 

of  Mr.  Wyman  as  follows, 

page  51  of  the  hearings  before 
committee  on  Privileges  and 

The  admission  of  these  three  "mi 
the  only  clear  errors  made  by  the 
of  State   in   reading  several   thouifend 
lots — being  clear  errors  favortog  Dijrkln 
pears  in  the  BLC  Transcript: 

1974,  pp.  118-iao  (Allenstown); 

1974,  pp.  86-90  (Woodstock);  and 
19,  1974,  pp.  112-113  (Danville). 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  itiportant 
that  these  facts  be  outlined  witl  l  appro- 
priate references  to  the  record  wiich  es- 
tablished beyond  any  doubt  thai  the  ac- 
tual secretary  of  state  recoun  of  the 
ballots  in  New  Hampshire,  If  coi  .fined  to 
that  level,  would  have  aided  Tith  Mr. 
Wyman  at  plus  three  votes.  So  the  fact 
remains  that  at  this  point  Mr.  Wyman 
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was  counted  ahead  at  the  end  of  the 
election  in  the  original  tally.  A  correct 
compilation  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
final  action  would  show  him  again  ns  tlie 
'.vinner.  The  ballot  law  commission  re- 
;  iew  again  shows  him  as  the  \nnner.  We 
are  being  asked  now  to  overtui-n  it  with- 
out being  given  the  opportunity  to  go 
.  .ick  in  and  look  in  those  precincts  where 
error  has  been  charged  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  indeed  error. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  at  least 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  give  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  the  assurance  that  the  pro- 
ceedings In  this  matter  have  been  prop- 
erly conducted,  that  the  coimt  was  ac- 
curate and  that  the  winner  was  actually 
certified  as  a  result  of  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
Senate  has  already  refused  to  allow  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  to  set  this 
matter  straight  by  re-referring  it  to  New 
Hampshire.  We  at  least  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  certain,  if  it  is  physically  pos- 
sible, to  determine  who  was  the  vrinner 
on  November  5  in  the  election  which  was 
held. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
.may  I  inform  my  colleagues  that  we  will 
vote  within  5  minutes,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  a  quonun  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  make  some  brief 
responses  to  the  amendment  that  wa.s 
offered  and  the  statements  of  the 
Senator. 

First,  I  have  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  Mr.  Rudman  put  tliis  matter 
on  the  table  quite  clearly.  This  ia  the  at- 
torney general  who  has  the  right  to  en- 
force the  New  Hampshire  law,  has  the 
right  to  consider  protests  under  the  New 
Hampshire  statutes,  under  section  RSA 
76,  to  look  into  matters  that  are  con- 
tended to  be  irregular  on  the  part  of  ei- 
ther party,  and  he  is  also  a  member  by 
law  of  the  ballot  law  commission. 

Mr.  Rudman  said: 

The  ballots  that  you  see  here,  about  180,000 
ballots,  were  never  protested  by  anyone., 
There  were  roughly  3,.50O  ballots  thai  ••.ere  in 
fact  protested. 

That  is  actually  the  situation.  The 
180,000  were  set  aside  because  the  par- 
ties and  their  lawyers  went  through  them 
veiy  caiefuUy.  They  had  no  question 
about  any  of  those  ballots.  The  totals 
were  taken  ofif  the  machines.  Some  ques- 
tion was  raised,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  12  machines  that  we  shall  dis- 
cuss later.  But  the  3,500  ballots  were  the 
ones  that  were  protested.  They  went  to 
the  ballot  law  commission.  But  at  that 
time,  only  400  of  them  were  presented  to 
the  ballot  law  commission  for  a  i*uling. 
All  of  the  rest  of  those  were  waived  and 
set  aside.  The  3,500  ballots  were  brought 
down  here,  as  well  as  all  of  the  others, 
but  kept  segregated. 

Our  committee  staff  and  representa- 
tives of  Wyman  and  representatives  of 
Durkin  went  through  those  3,500  again. 
At  this  time  they  came  up  with  more 
than  400  that  the  parties  wanted  to  pro- 
test. They  came  up  with  900-and-some- 
odd  that  the  parties  wanted  to  protest 
to  the  Rules  Committee.  Those  are  the 
ballots  we  considered. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  go  back  and  recount 
every  precinct  that  came  out  different  In 
the  secretry  of  state's  recount  from  the 
announced  result  on  election  night. 

Well,  there  are  299  precincts  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  234,  I  be- 
lieve is  the  correct  figure,  came  out 
slightly  different  in  the  recoimt  than 
the  totals  that  were  announced  on  elec- 
tion night.  What  he  is  really  saying  is 
1st  us  go  back  and  recomit  234  precincts 
in  tlie  Slate  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Wyman  has  never  even  i-equested 
that.  Mr.  Wyman  did  not  request  a  re- 
count of  all  of  tiiem  after  the  secretary 
of  state's  recount.  He  did  not  request 
a  recount  of  them  at  tlie  ballot  law  com- 
mission level  other  than  the  precincts 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  first  three  is- 
sues here.  He  did  request  a  recount  of 
the  10  precincts  that  are  set  forth  in 
issue  1.  He  requested  a  recount  of  the 
three  towns  in  issue  2,  and  he  requested 
p.  conditional  recount,  a  retally  and  pos- 
sible recount,  in  the  issue  set  forth  in  No. 
3.  What  happened? 

With  respect  to  No.  1.  I  very  carefully 
read  the  record  yesterday  before  the  bal- 
lot law  commission  where  Mr.  Wyman's 
lawyer,  after  checlting  the  matters, 
waived  his  complete  contest  of  the  bal- 
lots involved  in  6.  first,  of  the  precincts 
in  issue  No.  1,  and  thereafter  of  the  four 
others.  I  will  state  it  again  because  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  not  have  been  here 
yesterday.  This  was  his  statement. 

We  requert  that  this  Commission  com- 
pletely reviev,-  all  of  the  ballots,  used  and 
imused,  together  with  the  other  relevant 
election  documents  of  Gorham,  Bedford, 
Gilford,  and  Somcrsworth  Ward  1  unless  we 
can  be  atforded  an  opportunity  to  review 
certain  of  these  documents  to  satisiy  our- 
selves that  less  than  a  full  review  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  justice  be  done. 

Chairman  Snow.  Give  tis  those  again.  Gor- 
ham and  Gilford  I  got— vvhat  were  the  other 
two? 

Mr.  Brown.  Gorham.  Bedford.  Gilford,  and 
Somersworth  Ward  1. 

Chairman  Snow.  Okay. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Commission  will  recall 
that  in  Mr.  Bigg's  appeal  notlcp  we  listed 
several  others.  We  don't  hiteud  to  pursue 
the  others. 

Mr.  Bigg's  appeal  notice  was  the  notice 
of  appeal  as  the  lawyer  for  Mr.  Wyman 
that  was  filed  on  November  27,  the  day 
after  the  recount,  when  Mr.  Wyman 
foimd  he  had  lost  by  10  votes.  Every 
issue  that  was  set  forth  in  that  Bigg's 
letter  of  November  27  I  discussed  for  the 
Record  here  yesterday,  and  It  Is  avail- 
able In  the  Record  for  my  colleagues  to 
review.  But  the  important  point  is  that 
there  were  10  precincts  listed  by  Attor- 
ney Bigg  In  that  letter  of  November  27, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  the  lead  lawyer,  says: 

The  Commission  will  recall  that  \n  Mr. 
Bigg's  64>peal  notice  we  listed  several  others. 
Wo  don't  Intend  to  picsue  the  others. 

A  little  fmther  on,  Mr.  Brown  said: 
yffe,  therefore,  because  of  special  circum- 
stances in  each  of  these  four  precincts,  wish 
a  further  review. 

Those  ai-e  the  four — Gorham,  Bedford, 
Gilford,  and  Somersworth  Ward  1. 


That  was  before  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion on  December  4,  1974. 

On  December  20. 1974,  before  the  same 
ballot  law  commission,  Mr.  Brown  came 
in  again,  and  this  is  reading  fnnn  the 
pertinent  part: 

Mr.  Brown.  So  far  as  the  precinct  recount 
requests — and  I  had  four  of  them — 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford,  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  in  (sic]  Gorham. 

Mr.  Millimet.  You  didn't  mention  Somers- 
worth. 

Chairmau  Sno'w.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
about  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  pressing  on  any  of 
those,  but  1  may  have  some  live  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Somersworth  situation, 
dependuig  upon  liow  my  brother's  case  devel- 
opes,  and  I  withdraw  the  request  for  the 
precinct  reviews. 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford.  Bedford.  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  and  Gorham? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Ciiairmau  Snow.  Did  you  get  that? 

Commissioner  Rudman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Commissioner  CnowLcv.  I  got  It. 

Now.  Mr.  Prej^ident,  nothing  could  be 
clearer.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  able 
lawyer.  We  saw  him  for  weeks  before  our 
conmaiitee,  and  he  investigated  the  mat- 
ters concerning  all  of  the  precincts  that 
he  wanted  to  protest.  He  withdraw  his 
request  in  those  tv.o  statements  that  I 
have  read  with  respect  to  all  of  the  pre- 
cincts covered  in  issue  No.  1. 

Otu"  colleagues  would  have  us  go  be- 
yond those  10  and  the  3  set  forth  in  issue 
No.  2.  and  the  possible  2  in  issue  No.  3. 
and  go  back  and  recoimt  a  recount  by 
the  secretary  of  state  in  234  precincts. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  is  far 
beyond  the  actual  scope  of  this  investiga- 
tion. As  Attorney  General  Rudman  said, 
the  story  hes  in  those  400  ballots  that 
were  really  protested  to  the  ballot  law 
commission.  All  we  have  to  do  is  review 
those,  make  our  decision  as  to  how  they 
ought  to  be  coimted.  and  apply  the  total 
to  the  ballot  law  commission  results. 

If  it  comes  out  for  Mr.  Wyman,  fine,  he 
ought  to  be  certified.  If  it  comes  out  fw 
Mr.  Durkin,  fine,  he  ought  to  be  certified. 
But  that  is  where  the  whole  story  of  this 
electi<m  lies,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  a  question  before 
I  make  my  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man said,  and  I  tliink  I  am  quoting 
exactly,  that  Mr.  Brown  waived  these 
protests.  I  do  not  know  where  in  the 
Recoro  the  word  "waive"  is  used.  I  wonld 
like  to  see  it.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  other  fact  also. 

When  you  are  before  the  ballot  law 
commission  as  comisel  for  some  party, 
and  the  ballot  law  commission  says,  "we 
do  not  have  jurisdiction."  then,  as  coun- 
sel, you  probably  ought  to — and  I  think 
Mr.  Brown  did — present  one  particular 
challmge  to  that  position,  in  order  to  get 
a  ruling.  But  once  you  get  the  ruling, 
then  it  is  ridiculous  to  continue  to  raise 
the  issue. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  first  of  all,  these 
protests  were  made  before  the  ballot  law 
commission,  and  the  ballot  law  c(Hnmis- 
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sion  ruled  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction 
and  it  should  be  refeiTed  to  the  Senate. 
Then  protests  were  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
it  sliould  be  referred  to  the  Senate.  Then 
we  come  to  tlie  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
saj  s.  in  its  own  report — and  this  was  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee: 

A  consideration  b\  the  Committee  of  all  ol 
the  protests  made  by  either  party  nt  any 
.si  age' of  the  proceedings  contemplating  that 
iiie  Committee  \«ill  tal'e  the  appropriate 
.■;teps  on  each  proie.st  to  a.^cprtain  the  validity 
of  such  protest  and  the  acinracy  of  the  connt 
of  the  matter  proUis^ed. 

What  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  under- 
stand is  wliy  tlie  committee  has  changed 
its  position.  There  was  a  protest  made  at 
some  point  in  time;  the  chairman  ad- 
mits that.  He  says  it  was  waived.  I  can- 
not find  that,  but  that  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  interpretation.  I  accede  that.  I  do 
not  consider  that  a  waiver.  When  the 
ballot  layi  commission  has  already  said, 
"We  do  not  have  jurisdiction."  what  else 
can  the  attoi-ney  do,  other  than  to  say, 
"We  are  not  going  to  press  on  this  mat- 
ter." 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  the  committee  guaranteed  to  both 
parties  a  review  of  all  protests  made. 
Protests  were  made,  and  now  the  com- 
mittee denies  its  own  word  in  that  per- 
sonal commitment  made  to  these 
candidates. 

One  last  point.  We  are  not  trjing  to 
open  up  all  229.  or  whatever  the  number 
was,  precincts.  We  are  trj-ing  to  say  that 
there  are,  in  these  10  precincts,  1  out 
of  every  10  votes  in  New  Hampshire, 
about  18.000,  that  can  be  counted.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  imderstand  why 
the  chairman  does  not  endorse  tliis  pro- 
posal with  open  arms,  because  if  he  does, 
and  that  count  is  made,  however  it  comes 
out — and  I, will  bet  there  is  not  much 
change,  if  any — we  will  have  settled  three 
of  the  five  issues  before  this  body,  and 
can  get  on  with  doing  our  job. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  the  commit- 
tee to  do.  just  physically  count  the  bal- 
lots where  the  results  were  changed  in 
the  recount.  I  do  not  think  that  is  asking 
for  any  new  issue  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  when  he  suggests  that  in 
this  case  we  go  back  and  have  a  recount 
of  a  recomit  of  every  precinct  in  the  State 
in  which  the  results  were  clianged  as  a 
result  of  the  secretary  of  state  s  recount, 
he  is  going  far  beyond  any  request  that 
has  been  made  to  us.  When  he  says  we 
said  we  would  consider  protests  by  any 
party  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedinigs, 
that  is  correct:  but  I  did  not  realize  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  a  party  to 
the  proceedings  until  now,  because  he  is 
the  only  one  who  has  raised  this  par- 
ticular issue.  No  one  else  has  raised  It 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  the  ballot 
law  commission,  or  the  secretary  of  state, 
other  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  suggests  we  ought 
to  go  back  and  reconsider  all  the  votes  in 
the  precincts. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  thought 
we  were  trying  to  settle  an  electiCii,  not 
quibble  over  who  ought  to  protest. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator 
question  of  what  was  intende^by 
count  of  approximately  3,500 
fore  the  ballot  law  commissi^ 
tion  to  the  final  results  certiQed 
ballot  law  commission,   and 
meant  by— 

A  consideration  by  the  Committee 
the  protests  made   by  either 
stage  of  the  proceedings  contemj^ating 
the    Committee    will    take    the 
St  eps  on  each  protest  to  ascertain 
of  sacl)  protest  and  the  r.ccurary 
t.f  the  matter  protested. 

We  had  an  e.-vtended  dis-cusJion  in  the 
Committee  as  to  what  was  a  tually  in- 
tended. I  stated,  as  chairman 

I  may  say  for  Senator  Byrd,  w  lo  was  not 
here  when  we  had  this  dlsciissioi;  about  this 
lau^iiatje.  that  we  made  It  clear  ii  the  record 
thui  this  meHiit  that  the  comm  ttee  would 
consider  each  protest  and  make  the  deter- 
niiiifttion  tlieii  ns  to  what  actj  )n,  If  any, 
shpi'ld  be  taken  with  relation  to  tjiat  protest. 
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That  is  what  we  are  now 
what  action  we  should  take 
is  presenting  one  side  of  the 
am  presenting  the  otlier,  dis 
action  we  should  take 

That  Ls  exactly  what  the 
agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I.  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  I  ask  for  tht 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Is  there  a  sufficient  sec 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore   «Mr.  Stone).  The 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  of   the 
Tennessee.  On  this  question,  tl 
nays  have  been  ordered,  anc 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legi 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that   the   Senator   from 
Bayh>,   the  Senator  from 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
kota   <Mr.  Burdick).  the 
Florida  •  Mr.  Chiles  » ,  the 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Missouri   (Mr.  Eagleton) 
from   Mississippi    (Mr 
Senator  from  Colorado   (Mr 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
HtJMPHREY),  the  Senator  fr 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  fr 
chusetts   (Mr.  Kennedy), 
from  Louisiana  tMr.  Long)  , 
from  Washington  (Mr 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Govern)  ,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  MONTOYA) ,  the  Senator  i 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Stevenson) ,  the  Senator 
som'i    (Mr.    Symington), 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce 
Senator  from  New  Jersey 
LiAMs)  are  absent  on  necessar  / 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
Humphrey  >.  the  Senator 
ington  <Mr.  Macnuson)  ,  and 
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from    Illinois    (Mr, 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator 
Dakota  ( Mr.  Burdick)  is  paired 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
If  present  and  voting,  the 
Nortli  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
Senator  from  Vermont  would 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that 
alor  liom  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bak^ 
Sciiiilor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
the   Senator   from  Massachuse 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
'Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
Jf-r.spy    I  Mr.    Case),    the 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Kansas  'Mr.  Dole),  the 
Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
tor   Irom   Oregon    (Mr. 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( 
Scott  » ,  tlie  Senator  from  Vir 
V/iLLiAM  L.  Scott),  the 
Vermont   (Mr.  Stafford),  the 
1  loni  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) ,  the 
f loni  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) ,  the 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
'Mr.   Hugh  Scott),  the 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  fr 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
ator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfieli 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  is  paired 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
If  present  and  voting,  the 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea 
Senator  from  Vermont  would 

The  re.sult  was 
nays  18,  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see was  agree  i  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lollows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WricKEB)  proposes  an  amendment:  On  page 
1.  line  7,  insert  the  following:  in  advance 
of  (1)  and  renumber  the  remaining  sections 
.<iccordingly:  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration shall  conduct  a  complete  investiga- 
tion into  the  casting  of  the  Mlchaud  ballot 
in  the  city  of  Na.shua  on  November  5.  1974." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  suflBclent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97— 
EXTENDING  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
COUNCIL  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  we 
have  a  time  limit  on  this? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  agree 
to  It.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  more 
than  a  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  could  take 
more  time.  Can  we  agree  to  a  time  limit 
of  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limit  of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  L?  so  ordered 

The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  bv 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  97)  extending 
the  autHorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  wlU 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration- 
and,  without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  to  have  :3een  read 
the  second  time  at  length 
.  }Ar.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower),  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  joint  resolution  authoiizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Council  on  Intema- 


tloml  Economic  Policy  for  90  days.  The 
CIEP  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
A  bill  to  authorize  such  appropriations 
for  the  next  2  years  Is  pending  In  the 
C(»nmittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  We  have  already  held 
hearings  on  the  bill,  but  we  have  yet  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  William  Simon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  can- 
not appear  before  the  committee  until 
July.  For  that  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  council  90  da.vs.  so 
that  we  can  have  the  hearuig.  mark  up 
tlie  bill,  and  act  in  good  order. 

For  that  rea.son.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  pass  thus  routine  extension  for  90 
days. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  97 »  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  97 

Resolied  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  section  210  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972  is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  "is"  .nnd  inserllnu  in 
lieu  thereof  "are";  and 

(2)   by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma   and  the  following: 
"and  $400,000  for  the  period  from  Julv  ] 
Ift?."*.  through  September  30.  1975" 


AMENDMENT    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 
SENATE   RESOLUTION    166 

AMENDMENT     NO.     605 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
mtended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Weickeb  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  contested  elec- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  US 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  Uie  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yielding  to  me 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  Included  as  a 
signatory  to  the  cloture  motion  which 
is  at  the  desk. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
liave  order,  please? 

The  ACTJNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senators  not  seeking  recognition 
will  please  take  their  seats,  and  Senators 
converaing  will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield,  first,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  tliat  Charles  Gentry, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
can  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut indicate  to  the  Senate  when  he 
expects  the  Senate  to  reach  a  vote  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  This  issue  is  a  real 
"smeller."  We  are  not  in  procedure  now; 
we  are  very  much  in  substance.  Two  ab- 
sentee ballots  were  cast,  but  the  persons 
who  supposedly  cast  Uiem  said  they  did 
not  do  so. 

I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the  Mlchaud 
matter,  which  certainly  is  one  of  the 
main  areas  in  controversy  in  this  dispute 
within  the  next  several  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Within  the 
next  several  houi-s? 
Ml-.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tingiushed  Senator  allov/  me  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  knows,  I 
will  object  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  to  setting  a  time  certain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  also  knows  that 
it  consistently  has  been  the  practice  on 
tills  side  of  the  aisle  to  come  well  within 
the  limits  of  anything  that  has  been  con- 
templated in  the  way  of  mianimous- 
consent  requests  as  to  time.  So  I  am  not 
m  a  position  to  speak  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues. As  I  have  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ator, as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  did  not 
feel  that  matters  should  be  resolved  here 
on  the  basis  of  how  convenient  it  is 
going  to  be  to  any  of  us,  or  how  much 
time  should  be  taken.  It  is  a  matter  of 
getting  the  matter  fully  aired  and  voUns 
The  facts  are  quite  simple  on  this  mo- 
tion. If  there  is  no  detailed  discussion 
we  can  do  it  very  fast.  In  any  event,  i 
do  not  want  to  see  us  go  with  this  matter 
past  today. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  time 
since  the  RepubUcan  side  seems  to  be 
getting  belabored  with  the  idea  of  fili- 
buster, I  say  this:  Prom  the  outset,  at 
least  in  the  discussions  I  have  had  with 
my  coUeagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
It  has  been  contemplated  that  we  would 
ti-y  to  dispense  with  this  matter  prior 
to  the  Fourth  of  July  recess  and.  if  need 
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te,  go  Into  the  recess  period  a  few  days. 
At  no  time  has  that  shifted  since  the 
time  the  debate  started.  60  I  do  not 
undei-stand  what  the  reason  for  tlie 
cloture  motion  is,  unless  it  is  a  farther 
iiexing  of  muscles  by  the  majority.  I  do 
not  understand  what  the  words  on  fili- 
uuf'tcr  are  about  unless  that  is  along  tlie 
^nni3  line.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lot 
t'l  crying  going  on  .before  anj-thing 
occurs. 

I  make  this  statement  now  taeraase  I 
i:m  going  to  object  to  the  uiianimous- 
rcnsent  request,  not  th.'\t  I  am  going  to 
use  this  issue  to  drag  o:it  the  debate,  but 
because  I  want  it  fully  aired  and  I  hope 
it  win  be  aired  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Son- 
ittor  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  Senator 
is  not,  at  the  moment,  considering  the 
convenience  of  Senators  in  propound- 
ing the  request,  although  I  do  consider 
the  convenience  of  all  S».«nator.s  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  whenever  ix)ssible.  The 
Senate  has  spsnt  many  days,  now.  on 
this  resolution.  The  'Senate  has  spent  33 
houis  and  28  minutes  and  h.ns  not  yet 
reached  a  vote  on  the  Ju-st  issue  in  the 
lesolution  So  it  does  not  appear  that  wc 
s'.ie  making  verj'  good  progress.  We  have 
iiot  e\en  reached  a  vote  on  the  first  i.s.siie. 

On  the  calendar,  wa  have  variou?: 
cnerEty  measures  and  if  we  could  get  on 
with  the  busines.s  of  the  Senate  and  allow 
committees  to  meet  next  week,  we  would 
liave  at  least  five  or  six  energy  measures 
on  the  calendar  next  week. 

I.;  is  certainly  the  desire  of  thasc  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  pet  on  v»  ith 
enacting  some  energy  measure.  The 
people  of  tills  countiy  are  wondering 
what  is  happening  in  the  Senate  when 
we  are  tied  down  here  on  a  matter  and 
cannot  even  reach  a  vote  on  the  first  of 
35  issues. 

Now,  it  Ls  our  ^esire  lo  make  Jxily 
enei-gy  month,  but  the  way  we  are  go- 
in^r.  we  are  expending  all  of  the  energy 
by  way  of  a  form  of  gas  that  does  not 
operate  industries  or  automobiles  on  the 
highways,  and  we  cannot  reach  a  vote 
on  the  first  of  35  Issues.  We  have  spent, 
as  I  say.  33  hours  and  30  minutes,  now. 
and  have  not  reached  a  vote  on  the  first 


issue. 


\IUK  LIMIT ATION  KCQCESTS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Weicker  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  bcfrn-een  Mr.  Cankon  and  Mr. 

^yETCKER. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  twm  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  object,  I  only  pouit  out 
io  my  colleagues  that  when  we  started 
off  on  this  matter  of  tbe  New  Hampshire 
debate,  it  v.-as  the  sussestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majfulty  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 


i;ld 


f 


Ire 


glnla,  that  debate  be  limited, 
gestion,  to  70  hours. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRH 
hours,  and  that  was  not 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  have 
where  near  70  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE 
houi-s  on  35  issues.  We  have 
that  now  and  have  not  even 
vote  on  the  first  one. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  di 
Son'itor  from  Connecticut  y 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  obj 
unanimous-consent  request 
lingiiished  Senator  from  Wei 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Prcsidei 
!' tor  from  West  Virginia  Ls  quife 
V  hen  he  say.s  we  have  not  y 
the  first  of  these  major  is-sufs 
before  the  Senate.  He  Is  righ 
inii.d  him  and  all  Senators 
need  be,   that  the  Brock   a 
which  was  not  voted  tipon. 
rather,  was  tabled,  did  odd 
t.'iree  i.^nues. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  W 
n tor  yield? 

-Mr.  HANSEi>I.  I  shiM  be  1 
.lUst  a.  monicJU,  iX  I  may  mr.k 
ment. 

I  wish  10  make  11  quite  (.'Ici 
not  tlimk  it  is  quitp  crirkct  K 
the  onus  on  this  side  of  the  a 
thi^t  we  are  the  peoijle  wii 
rrastinators.  v.e  are  lho.se 
utilize  this  v.icked  t<x)l  of  filib 
the  blame  fairly  should  be 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  becaus( 
amendment  did  address  thoi  e 

Let  me  read,  Mr.  Presiden 
what  I  am  talking  about  in 
everyone  may  know. 

No.  1,  on  tie  vote  issues: 

( 1 )  Is  it  the  sense  of  ilie  Scii 
c-ommittee  should  conduct  a  rei 
quested  by  Mr.  Wyman  ol  ihe 
rincts  to  determine  the  acciir 
coiint    of    tlie    Secretary    of    S 
Hampshire:   Gorham,  Bedford, 
Ward  1,  Claremont  Ward  2, 
Hanover,  New  Market,   Pelhhm. 
Gilford? 

(2)  Is  IT  ihf  sen.sc  of  the  Sen 
committee  should  conduct  a 
following  precincts  because  of 
accuracies  in  the  tally  sheets  c 
lary  of  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Meredith,  and  Lanca.ster? 

(3)  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sr 
committee  shoiild  conduct  an 
into  tbe  aUegatlons   of  missln 
Dorer  Ward  3  and  Troy;  and,  li 
are  found  to  be  missing  iu  eii 
that  a  retally  of  that  precinct  b« 


\t  his  SUg- 

Seventy 
Bocfpted. 
attained  no- 
Seventy 
spent  half 
reached  a 


w 


rac  ,• 


As  I  imderstand  it,  Mr. 
was  precisely  tbe  thrust  of 
ment  proposed  by  the 
ior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
morning.  I  thought  his 
persuasive.  It  seemed  to  me 
WPS  sufBclent  merit  in  the 
propounded  by  Mr.  Brock 
comhig  in  on  Saturday, 
convenience  to  some  Senator: 
one  who  is  privileged  to 
weekends,  as  many  are.  I 
be  home,  but  I  am  here 
it  really  is  not  too  easy  to  ge 
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,  precisely 
order  that 


e  That  the 
oimt  as  re- 
f<jlowhig  pre- 
,•  of  the  re- 
le  of  New 
omersv.'orth 
Concord  Ward  1, 
.Salem,  and 

.te  ihr.t  the 

recount  of  the 

alleged   in- 

the  Secre- 

Merrimack, 

lAte  that  the 
n.vestlgatlon 

ballots  in 
any  ballots 
er  precinct, 

onducted? 


Pre  ident. 


that 
amend- 
jun- 
jarher  this 
was 
that  there 
mendment 
this  body 
is  an  in- 
-I  am  not 
home  on 
like  to 
because 
from  here 


He 
disUng  lished 
essee  jarher 
presei  itatiou 


thj  t 
whic  1 
ir<- 
g<' 

sh  luld 
tot  ay 


to  Wyoming  and  back  and  be  onpiand  for 
a  Monday  morning  session. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  do  the 
insofar  as  I  am  able  to  be  on  hahd 
we  are  here  in  session  and  votinf , 
theless,  we  are  here  at  some 
ience  to  Senators. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  da  no' 
the  issue.  We  do  not  iiave  to  vole 
i.'^sue.  All  that  is  reqiured  is  for 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to  say, 
to   table,"   when   all   debate 
concluded. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
'vili  the  Senator  yield  now — 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  »con 
'A'ith  the  indulgence  of  the  Senipo 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  the  carpet  bs  l 
i.s  still  wet  from  the  tears  ths  t 
earlier  today  when  I  urged  thatjthe 


i  bfjst  I  c;in. 

when 

Never- 

licon^en- 

vote  on 
on  the 
someone 
"I  move 
lias    beeii 

i  residciii. 


aniendment 

have 

ha\e  an 

ami  ndnient . 

agrqement.  1 

'  wc  difl 

ran  tlu 


realize   ihdt 
'hat  tilt 
Wjjomuig  is 
down 


and 


weel  — on 


ators  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  le 
a   time   agreement  on  the 
by  Mr.  Brock  so  that  we  co^ld 
some  assurance  that  we  would 
up  and  down  vote  on  that 
We  were  denied  tliat  time 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
not  feet  a  time  agreement,  v.e 
riantitn-  of  having  a  tablinc  motion 

Now.   Mr.  President,  I  r 
theie  is  considerable  merit  to 
distinguished  Senator  from 
saying.  We  ought  to  have  up 
votes  on  these  atneudmeuts. 

I.   tbereiore,  ask  unanimou.* 
that  tJtere  be  a  time  limitati(in 
hour.s — 10  hours  a  day  next 
resolution;  that  no  tabling  motl>ns 
order;   and  that  a  vote  occu; 
final  adoption  of  the  resolution 
later  than  6  p.m.  next  Friday 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The     PRESIDING     OPFIC^ 
FoRD>.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  to 
that  on  the  amendment  of 
guished  Senator  from 
Brock)  the  request  was  made 
by  11  o'clock.  The  Republican 
any  presentation  they  had 
11  o'clock.  I  tliink  it  is  quite  obvious 
is  going  on  here.  We  are  well 
time  limits;  but,  from  a  tactical 
of  tiew,  we  are  not  going  to 
into  a  time  limit  by  the  dictates 
majority.  It  is  as  simple  as  tha 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  one 
quest,  and  then  I  will  not  impoi  e 
or  on  the  time,  I  ask  unanimou ; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitatior 
of  the  first  five  issues  in  the  n 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  and 
bling  motion  be  iu  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
is  heaixl. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  hope 
minutes  anyway  that  my 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
and  listen  to  the  facts  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  at  all 
nature.  It  goes  to  a  specific 
occurred,  one  that  I  think  wool^ 
demned  by  Republican  and 
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alike,  and  yet  the  Rules  Committee  saw 
fit  to  exclude  It  from  the  resolution. 

Very  simply,  the  facts  are  these:  In  the 
city  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  two  absentee  bal- 
lots were  cast  by  Albert  J.  Michaud  and 
his  wife  Bertha.  The  fact  is  that  when 
both  those  individuals  v/ere  asked 
whether  or  not  they  had  cast  absentee 
ballots  they  replied  "No." 

Here  is  what  transpired:  A  worker 
from  Democratic  headquarters  delivered 
two  absentee  ballot  applications  to  Al- 
bert Michaud  and  Bertha  Michaud.  Al- 
bert and  Bertha  filled  out  these  applica- 
tions, but  subsequently  diiS  not  fill  out 
the  ballots  which  were  given  to  that 
worker  from  Democratic  campaign  head- 
quarters when  he  presented  the  applica- 
tions at  the  town  clerk's  office.  They  so 
testified. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  liow 
they  voted.  But  it  is  also  true  that  tlie 
individual  who  picked  up  the  applica- 
tions that  brought  Uiem  to  the  Michauds 
and  subsequently  picked  up  the  ballots 
was  a  worker  in  Democratic  lieadquar- 
ters. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Michauds  did  not 
vote  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who 
tliey  voted  for,  they  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  right. 

I  made  a  statement  that  they  filled  out 
an  absentee  ballot  application.  Tliey  tes- 
tified before  the  Rules  Committee  that 
they  did  not  vote,  and  yet  those  ballots 
in  their  names  were  cast. 

All  I  have  asked  in  this  amendment  is 
tliat  the  matter  be  investigated  because, 
in  fact,  the  investigation  was  cut  oflf  at 
the  pass  by  the  panel  which  went  to  New 
Hampshire.  Unfortunately  we  run  into 
very  much  the  same  situation  that  we 
did  on  the  machines.  The  "Riddick" 
panel  went  to  New  Hampshire,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Riddick,  Mr.  Duffy,  the  majority 
counsel,  and  Judge  Schoener,  minority 
counsel.  Di*.  Riddick,  instead  of  perform- 
ing the  function  which  everybody 
thought  he  would  perform,  in  effect  was 
set  aside.  So  Mr.  Duffy  was  counsel  not 
only  for  the  majority  but  also  made  the 
rulings.  In  the  course  of  those  ruUngs  he 
cut  off  any  subsequent  investigation  hi 
the  matter  when  such  investigation  was 
requested  by  Judge  Schoener. 

There  are  some  areas  here  I  suppose 
where  we  can  disagree,  and  some  points 
I  believe  where  the  merits  lie  with  the 
other  side,  but  please  tell  me  how  there 
cannot  be  any  merit  in  this  situation  so 
as  to  at  least  allow  a  proper  investiga- 
tion to  proceed.  There  is  sunply  the  ex- 
cuse that  we  do  not  know  which  way  the 
baUots  went.  Therefore,  it  is  something 
you  cannot  get  into. 

You  see,  the  fact  Is  that  initially  Mr. 
Duffy  told  the  committee  the  story  that 
I  have  told  you.  specifically,  that  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Staniiun  from  Demo- 
cratic headquarters  brought  absentee 
ballot  applications  to  the  Michauds  and 
tlien  brought  them  to  the  town  clerk  and 
got  the  ballots.  But  what  they  did  not 
tell  you  was  that,  In  effect,  the  Michauds 
left  those  applications  off  at  a  cousin's 


house  or  sister's  house,  Ellen  Michaud; 
they  were  picked  up  from  there  by  Sta- 
nlum,  and  apparently  the  ballots  were 
brought  back  to  Ellen  Michaud's  house. 
But  Mr.  Duffy  did  not  j)ermit  the  ques- 
tioning of  Ellen  Michaud.  Counsel  did 
not  permit  handwriting  analysis  as  be- 
tween the  ballot  application  and  the 
actual  ballots  to  see  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  difference  or  whether  it  could  be 
ascertained  who  filled  out  tliose  applica- 
tions. 

Now,  if  I  might  read  a  letter  into  the 
record,  not  from  that  Republican  or  con- 
servative newspaper,  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader.  I  am  not  relying  on  that 
newspaper.  Rather  I  would  hke  to  go  to 
an  individual  who  covered  this  particular 
hearing  up  in  Nashua  from  a  i-adio  sta- 
tion in  Nashua,  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Senator  Cannon.  This  is  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Howard  Cannon.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  Chairman.  Senate 
Office  Building: 

M.\Y  9.  1975. 
Hoai.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
U.S.  Senate,  Rules  Committee  Chairman. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  The  reason  for  my 
letter  is  after  viewing  the  hearing  in  Nashua. 
May  6th,  1975,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
a  deflnite  attempt  being  made  by  the  ma- 
jority counsel  of  the  Rules  Committee  in- 
vestigating team.  James  Dufify,  to  not  ascer- 
tain all  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  absentee 
ballots  in  question  hi  Nashua. 

Based  upon  the  information  that  Attorney 
Duffy  has  given  to  your  committee  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  May  6th,  1975  hearing  in  the  City 
of  Nashua,  can  you  tell  me  Senator  Cannon, 
who  cast  the  two  absentee  ballots  in  question 
here  in  Nashua? 

In  all  honesty,  I  don't  think  Attornev  Duffv 
knows  for  sure  who  cast  them!  Why?  Because 
he  wouldn't  allow  Judge  Schoener  and  At- 
torney Van  Loan  to  probe  further  into  sev- 
eral areas  that  arose  as  a  result  of  testimony 
given.  I  was  present  for  the  day-long  hear- 
Uig.  To  me  all  that  it  accomplLshed  was  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
who  cast  the  two  absentee  baUots  and  all  the 
majority  of  the  committee  that  came  to 
Nashua  was  to  go  through  the  motions. 

In  closing,  I  suggest  you  stop  kicking  the 
question  of  who  won  around  in  Washington 
and  return  it  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire! You  have  had  six  monttu  and  Just  for 
the  record  how  much  has  this  circus  cost  the 
taxpayers? 

Cordially, 
Lee  Edwards,  Assistant  Netcs  Director. 

The  fact  is.  from  the  record — and  I  am 
going  to  read  from  the  record  todays 
that  clearly  no  investigation  was  al- 
lowed to  take  place.  Yet  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  a  fraud  existed.  There  was 
no  argument  as  to  that  at  all.  There  Is 
no  argument  as  to  these  two  people  re- 
ceiving absentee  ballot  applications; 
there  is  no  argument  their  baUots  were 
cast,  and  there  Is  no  argument  that  they 
did  not  cast  them.  Now,  that  is  it  pure 
and  simple.  Every  aspect  of  the  record 
testifies  to  that,  without  any  argument 
whatsoever. 

Where  the  argument  arises  is  that 
Judge  Schoener  of  the  minority  tried  to 
launch  an  InvesUgatirai  beyond  the 
botmds  I  have  described  to  the  Senate 
to  ascertain  what  happened,  and  he  was 
denied  the  opportunily  to  do  tbat. 

We  are  gotag  to  get  rolled  over  prob- 


ably on  a  lot  of  votes  here,  but  here  it 
is  pure  and  simple,  ungamished. 

I  would  just  as  soon  sit  down  now  and 
hear  the  explanation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  let  u> 
get  into  a  debate  back  and  forth  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  substantive  issue 
having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cediu-e:  having  eveiything  to  do  with 
lK>th  the  legality  of  the  ballots  cast  and 
the  fairness  of  the  tactics  of  the  com- 
mittee in  ascertaining  what  went  on. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  puzzled  about 
something.  Are  those  two  ballots  im- 
pounded? Do  we  know  where  they  are? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  they  were  not. 
They  are  in  the  mix.  They  were  counted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Obviously  if  what  the 
Senator  says  is  correct  and  they  were  im- 
pounded, you  simply  would  not  count 
them.  I  will  agree  to  that.  But  what  do 
you  do.  what  do  you  accomplish,  by  the 
investigation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  \  iU  teU  the  Senator 
again  we  now  get  into  the  area  of  fair- 
ness Alnfortunately  for  the  Senator's  side 
thejpn'son  who  obtained  the  ballots  came 
from  Democratic  headquarters.  If  he  had 
come  from  RepubUcan  headquarters,  and 
I  was  in  a  similar  position  as  the  Senator. 
I  would  sure  make  certain  that  the  mi- 
nority, if  that  were  the  situation  and  it 
was  reversed,  had  the  opportunity  for  a 
f  till  investigation.  Then  at  least  you  could 
say  that  you  had  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  what  action  had  oc- 
curred. But  that  is  not  wha^,  was  done. 
The  fraud  and  Illegality  were  estab- 
lished, and  now  even  faii-ness  has  not 
been  allowed  to  operate  so  as  to  find  out 
what  exactly  happened.  It  could  very  well 
be  that  the  fact  of  how  they  were  cast 
might  come  up.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know 
is  the  investigation  was  stopped  after 
the  facts  as  I  presented  them;  and.  as 
I  say.  certainly  from  all  the  surroimding 
circumstances  I  think  we  have  a  fairly 
good  indication  or  the  presumption— let 
us  put  it  that  way — ^that  the  ballots  were 
cast  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  If  there  was  something 
illegal  that  occurred,  as  the  Senator  as- 
serts, and  I  have  no  facts 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  there  Is  no  argu- 
ment on  that,  something  illegal  did 
occur. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  should  not  the 
Attorney  General,  pursuant  to  law,  pur- 
sue that  case  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Without  presuming  to 
tell  New  Hampshire  what  they  should 
do,  I  think  they  probably  would. 

The  problem  is,  we  are  dealing — very 
frankly,  we  keep  going  down  this  route, 
and  the  Senator  will  imderstand  why  I 
want  this  back  In  New  Hampshire;  how- 
ever, leaving  that  issue  aside,  that  is  a 
legal  duty  on  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire.  We  have  today  to  de- 
cide an  election,  and  by  the  last  count, 
there  was  a  separation  of  only  a  few 
votes. 
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Yet  clearly  here  are  two  votes  that 
most  probably  have  been  cast  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  absolutely 
a  fraud  or  illegality  was  Involved. 

What  if  it  hinges  on  just  two  votes? 
Here  are  two  votes  in  there  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  they  went  to  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Yet  there  has  been  nothing 
but  a  surface  investigation  after  the  il- 
legality, after  the  fraud  was  established, 
Hdmitted  by  everybody,  known  by  every- 
body, and  nothing  is  done. 

Maybe  we  cannot  do  any  tiling,  but  a 
little  bit  m  the  way  of  investigation 
.siiould  be  done,  both  for  the  absentee 
ballot  application  and  the  ballot  itself. 

Now.  we  are  not  finding  out  what  was 
done.  The  Michauds  did  not  vote  those 
ballots.  That  went  with  the  appUcation. 
Not  even  a  handwriting  analysis  was 
taken.  It  v» as  stopped  cold.  That  is  wheie 
we  sit. 

All  I  am  proposing  1& — at  least,  in  this 
instance  it  would  have  been  the  fair 
thing  to  do  to  avoid  the  controversy  here 
on  the  floor — that  the  minority  counsel 
be  permitted  to  ask  Ellen  Michaud  cer- 
tain questions,  as  I  say,  go-betn'een,  and 
two,  to  allow  a  handwriting  analysis  that 
we  have  requested.  And  that  was  denied. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  even  if  we  recoimted 
all  200,000  ballots,  they  still  would  not 
know  to  whom  they  belonged. 

We  might  even  .seat  a  RepubUcan  with 
a  Democratic  label,  which  sometimes 
liappens  on  both  sides. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  take  two  votes  away 
from  each  candidate  and  balance  it  out. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEIJSON.  This  wa.s  working  for 
the  Democratic  candidate. 

Mr.  BROCK.  WiU  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mt.  brock.  That  is  not  the  point. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  ballots  were 
cast.  But  when  the  two  voters  swear  that 
they  can  vote,  and  this  is  man  and  wife, 
and  they  did  not  vote,  this  we  know,  and 
when  the  handwriting  on  the  ballot  ap- 
pUcation and  the  ballot  itself  is  different, 
and  we  cannot  get  an  analysis,  but  we 
can  see,  apparently,  that  they  are  not 
the  same,  all  we  would  like  to  know  is. 
is  it  possible  to  ascertain  what  did  hap- 
pen and  why  do  we  not  allow  an  investi- 
gation into  the  matter? 

We  have  no  idea,  even  if  we  investi- 
uate,  whether  or  not  it  will  add  to  or  take 
from  any  particular  count,  but  the  point 
is,  as  we  are  now,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowmg  at  all. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  do  othei-wise. 
We  ought  to  at  least  pursue  it  when  there 
Is  clear  evidence  something  fraudulent 
happened. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  might  continue  here 
on  a  matter  that  we  are  also  talking 
about,  the  700  absentee  ballots  in  Nashua. 

It-  is  not  something  of  hundi-cds  of 
thousands  of  ballots. 

Very  frankly,  the  whole  absentee  bal- 
lot situation  in  that  towii  was  a  fiasco  on 
election  daj-. 

I  received  the  notes  of  the  minority 
counsel  and  he  indicates  in  his  talks  witli 
the  town  clerk,  the  tovra  clerk  said: 

Never  again  will  I  let  party  workers  do 
what  ihey  did  In  1974. 


Apparently  there  was  jtlst  not  very 
tight  control  over  the  entire  absentee 
ballot  situation,  as  evidenced  b^  this  sit- 
uation of  the  two  votes. 

But  certainly,  it  would  have^een  very 
easy  to  try  to  pin  this  one  down 

Once  we  have  established  jfraud,  or 
illegality,  I  do  not  see  why  vse  are  not 
allowed  the  barest  of  investiga  tions 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  toda3 
the  ballots  be  thrown  out,  bii 
allow  us  to  ask  ilie  penincnt 
that  might  establish  v>hat  act 
on. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senitor  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Ye5. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  it  ckar  iilid  r.uiJi-- 
puted  the  Michauds  did  not  vi  te? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  TJiat  is  cov]  ect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No  contr.Tdil'tory  evi- 
dence? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  is  ii(< 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  there  is 


Mr.  WEICKER.  The  only  & 


.'  umebody    made    the    slatcm 
people  sometimes  forget." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  recall  r Aiding  the 
record,  the  voliuninou.s  recoi  d,  and  I 
cannot  be  sure,  but  as  I  recall  Michaud 
on  one  or  two  occasions  stai  d  to  two 
or  three  other  persons  that  h  :  did  vote 
by  absentee  ballot  and  it  wi  s  only  6 
months  later  after  the  eIectlo|i  tliat  he 
testified  that  he  did  not  vote 

Mr.  BROCK.  WiU  the  Sen4or  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  whole  point  becomes  moc  t  because 
he  was  not  even  registered  ti »  vote. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understai  d,  but  is 
there  not  some  question  he  wa.i  dropped? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No,  he  v,as|iot  regis- 
tered to  vote 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  SenatA  did  not 
answer  my  question,  is  there  n  )t  contra- 
dictory evidence  as  to  whetheifor  not  he 
did  cast  an  absentee  ballot? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.    CANNON.   I   did   not 
Senator's  answer. 

Mr.    WEICKER.    The 
Tennessee  is  responding. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  the  firet 
Michaud  did  say  he  did  vote 
from  a  Democratic  attorney  wfio 
called  him  after  he  had  first 
did  not  vote  and  that  he  sai 
telephone  that  he  did  vote. 

Then   the   investigation 
calling  the  chairman  of  the 
re-called  Mr.   Michaud,   and 
stated  categorically  that  he  di< 
They   asked   if   they   could 
Michaud,  to  whom  the  applica 
taken  and  the  ballots  were 
they  had  signed  it,  and  coiui;^l 
to  allow  Ellen  Michaud  to  tesfify 

Then  they  said,  "Well, 
way   at    this   point."    The 
precinct  worker  who  carried 
applications  out  there  said  he 
Michaud  voted,  and  they 
come  he  says  he  didn't?"  He 
people  forget." 

Then  they  ioid,  look,  here,  wt  have  got 
one  man  saying  old  man  Micha  id,  who  is 
77  years  old.  did  vote  nnd  Mr  Michaud 
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.said  he  did  not  so  let  us  check  th  i 
writing  on  the  ballot  and  compan 
the  ballot  application  to  see  if 
one  and  the  same. 

If  we  look  at  it,  I  Uiink  the 
would  agree  that  they  did  not, 
not  the  same,  that  is  a  matter 
ment.  I  am  not  an  expert,  I  do 
ix  the  Senator  is  or  not,  but  an 
tell  us  if  they  were  the  same,  and 
denied  the  right  to  check. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  question  I 
ing  to  Ret  clear  in  my  mind  is, 
tor  from  Connecticut  has  made 
ment  that  Michaud  did  not  vote 
read  the  record  on  page  10 
til  roe  other  persons  who  indicatec 
by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  that  he 

So  the  .statement  that  he  did 
i"^^  iiot  an  uncontroverted 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  I  can  do 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
CaroUna  as   to   the  actual  pn 
themselves    put    forth    by    th< 
reporter. 

Qtiestion.  You   are  sajiiig  lor 
'.  oil  did  not  ever  re-.eive  a  oalioi? 

Answer.  No.  sir. 

QunsTioN.  And  yoii  did  iic ,  there 
;!  bniior.' 

Answlh.  -No. 
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Now.  what  does  the  Senator  wint? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  ask  ihe  penatnr 
it  it  is  not  also  true 

Mr.  WEICKER.  And  if  there  is 

I  am  not  yielding  to  the  Senatof* 

And  if  there  is  a  controversy, 
fair  to  go  ahead  and  allow  for  an 
gation  to  pursue  it,  rather  tha  i 
ahead  and  say  that  we  will  n<  t 
the  minority  to  ask  any  question  i 

Would  the  Senator  hke  to  resi  ond 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Sena^r  yield 
so  I  may  pursue  the  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  be  glad  lo  yield 
for  the  Senator  to  respond.  I  redd  fjom 
the  record. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  pursue  it  from  page 
the  committee's  report? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  gi\ing  thfe 
testimony  of  this  individual.  WhEt 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senate  r 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  be  glad 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  trying  t< 
what  I  believe  to  be  ttie  truth,  I 
lennined  to  try  to  vote  on  this 
based  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
and    the    law,    notwithstanding 
affiliations. 

On  page  10  it  says: 

On  three  separate  occasions,  i^ 
has  been  received  that  Albert  J.  Mlc 
in  fact  vote  by  absence  ballot  in 
vember  5, 1975,  election. 

Mr.  Walter  Staulum,  in  sworn 
"oei'cre  the  staff  panel  of  the  Rules 
tee    (May  6,   1975,  transcript,  p.  l 
stated  that  bis  relative,  Albert  J 
did,  i:i  fact,  vote  by  absentee  ballo . 
November  5, 1975,  election. 

Newton  Kershaw,  In  a  sworn  stal4inent 
the  Rules  Committee  has  stated 
telephone   conversation   on   April 
with  Albert  J.  Michaud,  Michaud 
that  he  did,  in  fact,  cast  an  absentee 
in  the  election  of  November  5,  IE  74. 

In  addition.  In  a  previous  telepbc  ne  con- 
vtr.'i.Ttio;)    with   .Jame.s   Gilrcy   lu   qetP'.nbtr 
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1974,  Mr.  Michaud  Indicated  that  he  did.  In 
fact,  cast  an  absentee  ballot  in  the  election 
of  November  5, 1974. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  if  those  three 
statements  are  true,  then  is  it  not  correct 
that  the  question  is  for  the  committee  to 
pa.ss  upon  the  credibility  of  the  testimony 
as  to  whether  or  not  Michaud  actually 
voted? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  about  that,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  do  that  because  the  inquiry  was  cut 
off  at  the  pass.  I  have  in  front  of  me  a 
document  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  the 
parties,  including  Mr.  Gihoy,  who  wEs 
just  mentioned,  who  is  Mr.  Durkin's  at- 
torney. On  there  it  says,  "Signatures  on 
application  and  envelope  clearly  differ- 
ent. Agreed.  Jolm  Prazier" 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  would  like  to  correct  the  record.  Mr. 
Gih-oy  was  not  Mr.  Durkin's  attorney  and 
is  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Was  he  representing 
Mr.  Durkin's  position? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  .says  oi:  the  paper 
"Durkin." 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  he  is  a  to\*,n 
clerk. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  he  did  work  for  Dur- 
kin in  the  election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  might  be  right. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  win  many  points  here.  Everjone 
agrees  that  a  fraud  and  Illegality  took 
place,  that  it  was  a  worker  from  the 
Democratic  campaign  headquarters  that 
at  least  started  this  chain  of  events 
going. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  After  I  am  through. 

When  we  have  a  piece  of  paper  that 
•says  the  signatures  on  the  application 
and  envelope  are  clearly  different,  and 
It  Is  agreed  by  all  parties  that  this  is 
Durkin's  man,  whether  he  is  town  clerk, 
he  is  Durkin's  man,  and  everybody  be- 
lieves the  signatures  are  different,  and 
nobody  wants  anything  more? 

I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  hear  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  ha\e  the 
opportunity  to  answer  in  this  case.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  people  who  are  presenting 
the  case  for  the  minority  were  neither 
one  on  the  committee  and  neither  one 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  Into  this  mat- 
ter other  than  such  as  they  have  been  In- 
lormed 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Neither  did  90  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  did  not  yield,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Regular  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  the 
floor. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  get  this  matter  in  perspective,  but 
first  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  Is 
obviously  a  red  herring  type  tactic.  The 
move  here  now  is  to  see  if  we  can  go 
back  and  find  somebody  that  was  not 
eligible  to  vote  and  voted,  or  if  we  find 
somebody  that  says  that  they  did  not 
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vote  and  the  ballot  was  cast  for  them,  we 
can  void  this  whole  election.  We  wiU 
throw  it  out. 

Today,  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  is  the 
fi)st  time — the  fh-st  time,  mind  you— that 
anybody  lias  charged  fraud  or  illegality 
in  these  proceedings.  Even  Mr.  Wyman 
did  not  charge  that  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chiniento  did. 
Ivli'.  CANNON.  Both  have  said  consist- 
ently that  they  do  not  charge  fraud  or 
illegalities  in  connection  Vvith  these  pi'O- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  ihere  ore  a  lot 
of  irregularities  that  occur  in  cverj^  elec- 
tion. Anyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  an  election  knows  that.  We  talked 
earlier  about  the  checklist.  We  know  that 
the  checklist  totals  never  exactly  coin- 
.  cide  with  the  number  of  votes  cast.  Any- 
body who  has  ever  been  involved  in  an 
election  knows  that. 

I  would  like  to  lay  this  Michaud  matter 
out  on  the  table  and  tell  what  happened. 
Tliere  are  three  Michauds  in  Nashua. 
This  is  the  thing  that  created  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  created  the  problem  because 
Mr.  WjTnan's  attorney  then  want  aroimd 
to  find  out  if  there  was  some  way  that 
they  could  find  fraud  or  illegahty  to 
throw  out  this  whole  election. 

So  they  scoured  the  State.  We  know 
that.  It  is  evident  in  the  Michaud  case.  It 
is  e\1dent  in  the  McCarren  case.  I  am 
sm-prised  Ihat  they  did  not  really  find 
more  of  them  because  we  always  find  a 
lot  of  irregularities  tliat  occur. 

Mr.  President,  there  ai-e  three  Mi- 
chauds in  Nashua.  First,  Albert  W.  Mi- 
chaud, 52  years  old,  of  123  West  Pearl 
Street.  Albert  Iwlichaud  voted  in  person. 
this  Albert,  by  a  voting  machme  in  the 
November  5,  1974,  election.  His  vote  was 
legally  cast  and  legally  coimted.  There  Is 
no  question  whatsoever  sun-oimding  his 
vote. 

Bertha  Michaud,  of  46  Whitney  Street, 
is  the  wife  of  the  third  Michaud,  Albert 
J.  Michaud,  who  Is  a  gentleman  77  years 
old.  Bertha  voted  by  absentee  ballot  In 
the  November  5, 1974,  election.  Her  name 
appears  on  the  checklist.  Her  ballot  was 
legally  cast  and  legally  counted.  There  is 
no  question  regarding  the  validity  of  her 
vote,  except  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  tells  as  today  that 
she  did  not  vote. 

The  third  Is  Albert  J.  Michaud— re- 
member, Albert  W.  and  Albert  J.— 77 
years  old,  of  46  Whitney  Street.  He.  along 
with  his  wife,  Bertha,  voted  by  absentee 
ballot  in  the  November  5,  1974,  election. 
Due  to  a  clerical  error,  however,  and  this 
is  where  the  problem  started,  lils  name 
was  not  on  the  checklist  and  his  ballot, 
which  was  properly  cast  and  prop«-ly 
counted.  Is  the  only  Nashua  absentee  bal- 
lot subjected  to  Investigation  by  the  vote 
of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Albert  J.  Michaud,  the  third  genUe- 
man,  the  77-year-old  gentleman,  was 
dropped  from  the  checklist  because  of 
cleiical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Nashua 
County  election  officials. 

The  maintenance  of  a  checklist  Is  a 
continuing  process  and  involves  constant 
corrections,  deletions,  and  additions.         the  checWIst ' 


Sometime  between  November  of  1970, 
the  election,  when  the  1970  checklist  was 
printed,  and  the  beglnniig  of  the  re- 
registration  di-ive  in  March  1971,  Albert 
J.  Michaud  was  dropped  from  the  check- 
list. 

The  first  claim  here  was  that  Albert  J. 
Michaud  had  never  been  eligible  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  and,  therefore,  could  not 
have  voted. 

He  had  been  incorrectly  listed— listen 
to  this,  inind  you,  this  is  Albert  J. 
Michaud— he  had  been  incorrectly  listed 
as  Albert  W.  Michaud,  at  46  Whitney 
Street,  his  own  addi'ess — his  own  address, 
mind  you— not  that  of  Albert  W.  Mich- 
aud. As  Albert  W.  Michaud  of  123  Pearl 
Street  was  correctly  hsted  on  that  check- 
list, the  clerical  en-or  involving  Albert  J. 
Michaud".?  miUrlle  initial  created  an  ap- 
parent duplication.  This  was  discovered 
dming  the  ongoing  process  of  amending 
the  checklist,  and  Albert  J.  Michaud's 
name  was  dropped  from  the  checklist 
due  to  an  error,  as  I  said,  by  the  Nashua 
election  officials. 

Li  1971,  the  city  of  Nashua  began  a 
reregistration  drive  that  was  completed 
in  1973.  As  a  part  of  the  drive,  letters 
were  sent  to  all  persons  whose  names 
appeared  on  tlie  1970  checklist  as  it  stood 
amended  in  March  of  1971. 

In  June  of  1972,  and  again  in  April 
of  1973,  second  and  third  letters  were 
sent  to  all  voters  who  had  not  yet  re- 
sponded to  previous  mailings.  All  voters 
who  failed  to  respond  to  any  of  the  three 
letters  were  fUially  eliminated  from  the 
voUng  roUs  In  August  of  1973.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  names  were  stricken 
prior  to  Augtist  of  1973  for  failure  to 
reregister. 

Becatise  Mr.  Albert  J.  Michaud  had. 
however,  been  improperly  dropped  from 
the  1970  checklist  due  to  clerical  error, 
and  because  his  name  was  deleted,  due 
to  clerical  error,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reregistration  drive,  he,  in 
all  likelihood,  never  received  the  three 
reregistration  notices.  This  conclusion 
is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Albert  J.  Michaud's  name  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  list  of  voters  who  were 
stricken  from  the  checklist  in  1973.  due 
to  thdr  failure  to  reregister.  Further 
evidence  of  this  Is  the  fact  that  the  wife 
of  Albert  J.  Michaud,  Bertha  Michaud, 
was  duly  reregistered  and  retahied  on 
the  checklist  of  August  1973.  This  Indi- 
cates that  Albert  J.  Michaud  never  re- 
registered because  he  was  improperly 
dropped  from  the  1971  checklist  due  to 
clerical  error  and,  as  the  result  of  that 
clerical  error,  was  never  notified  by  the 
Nashua  election  officials  that  he  had  to 
reregister. 

So  there  Is  no  question  but  that  Al- 
bert J.  Michaud  was  eligible  to  be  on 
that  checUlst,  and  should  have  been 

The  testimony  of  Uonel  ChiUbert,  city 
clerk  In  Nashua,  before  the  staff  panel 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  on  May  6 
1975.  addresses  this  point — May  6,  1975' 
transcript,  page  29  and  30.  He  states,  "Kt 
every  dectton  we  have  some  votera  that 
tbroudx  deiical  error,  <jr  througSi  print- 
er's tnoe,  a  name  have  been  deleted  from 
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I  would  point  out  as  well  that  the 
Rules  Committee,  at  the  Instigation  of 
Mr.  Wyman.  voted  to  open  and  count 
two  absentee  ballots,  one  of  them  of  a 
voter  whose  name  appeared  on  the 
checklist — precisely  the  same  situation 
they  are  complaining  of  here. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Except  only  that  this 
ballot  might  have  gone  to  Mr.  Durkin. 
We  do  not  know  how  it  went.  We  know- 
that  if  we  were  really  able  to  make  our 
case  here,  then  the  next  question  would 
be  "What  do  you  do?" 

We  cannot  identify  these  ballots:  they 
are  in  with  all  of  the  rest.  No  one  knows 
how  anyone  voted,  unless  we  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  Republican  minority 
and  go  give  a  lie  detector  test  to  Mr. 
Albeit  J.  Michaud. 

Can  you  imagine  the  Senate  sending 
up  a  team  of  lie  detector  experts  to  give 
a  lie  detector  test  to  a  gentleman  77 
years  old,  to  ask  him,  "Did  you  or  did  you 
not  vote  in  the  last  election,  and  if  so. 
whom  did  you  vote  for?" 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  has  his 
facts 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  yield.  Mr. 
President,  until  I  have  finished. 

We  would  be  the  laughingstock  of  tlie 
countiy,  Mr.  President,  and  I  submit  that 
is  something  we  should  not  even  con- 
sider here. 

On  three  separate  occasions  testi- 
mony has  been  received  that  Albert  J. 
Michaud  did  in  fact  vote  by  ahsentee 
ballot  in  the  November  5,  1975,  election. 

That  responds  to  the  question  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  asked  a  while  ago, 
and  says  he  could  never  get  an  answer 
to,  as  to  whether  there  was  connictiiig 
evidence  on  Uiis  point. 

There  is  conflicting  evidence,  and  tliat 
Is  the  thing  that  the  Senate  is  going  to 
have  to  determine  when  we  settle  this.  We 
settled  it  in  the  Rules  Committee.  We 
voted  to  accept  the  Albert  J.  Michaud 
ballot  as  cast.  Why?  Because  we  believed 
we  had  gone  as  far  as  we  could  properly 
go. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  investigated 
further,  and  use  a  lie  detector  test,  and 
he  said  that,  "I  did  not  vote  at  all,  some- 
one else  voted  for  me,"  and  the  lie  de- 
tector supported  that  position.  What  do 
we  do?  Do  we  throw  out  the  entire  elec- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire? 
That  is  the  objective  of  it. 

Mr.  Walter  Stanlum,  hi  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  stafiF  panel  of  the  Rules 
Committee— Bfey  6,  1975.  transcript, 
page  llS^ias  stated  that  his  relative. 
Albert  J.  Michaud  did.  in  fact,  vote  by 
absentee  ballot  in  the  November  5,  1975i 
election. 

Newton  Kershaw,  in  a  swoi-n  statement 
to  the  Rules  Committee  has  stated  that 
in  a  telephone  conversation  on  April  29, 
1975,  with  Albert  J.  Michaud,  Michaud 
indicated  that  he  did,  in  fact,  cast  an 
absentee  ballot  in  the  election  of  No- 
vember 5,  1974. 

In  addition,  in  a  previous  telephone 
conversfttion  with  James  Ollroy  In  De- 
cember 1974.  at.  Michaud  Indicated  that 
he  did,  In  fact,  cast  an  absentee  ballot 
in  the  election  of  November  5.  1974. 
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That    was    way    back    in 
months  before  Mr.  Albert  J 
started  being  harassed  by 
over  and  over,  "Did  you  vote 
vember  5,  1974,  election?" 

He  originally  stated  that 
wife  had  both  voted  by  abse 
because  his  wife.  Bertha 
ill.  had  had  a  heart  attack 
well,  and  tliat  was  the  leasoii 
had  voted  by  absentee  ballot 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  he  was 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  he  had  i 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  BROCK.  He  w.i.s  in  e^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not 
pose  a  man  77  years  old  can 
sonably  good  health. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  .sai( 
versation  with  James  Gllroy 
ber    1974   that.   Mr.    Michaud 
that  he  did,  in  fact,  cast  a 
ballot  in  the  election  of  Nov 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presic 
the  Senator  mind  yieldintr? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  i 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A.s  I  unde 
thrust  of  this  amendment,  it  i 
want  this  matter  pursued  and 

As  1  U.sten  to  the  dis 
man  it  strikes  me  that  he.  \\ 
pates  on  the  committee — an< 
stand  tliat  the  Senator  from 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
members  of  the  committee,  bu 
to  know  a  great  deal  of  whi 
with  reference  to  this  matter; 
they      have      conducted 
investigation. 

But  I  ask  this  question  at 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  th< 
of  the  Rules  Committee:  Is 
that  the  Rules  Committee 
pursue  this  matter  and  rearV 
sion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  did  in 
this.  We  had  our  team  inv 
did  not  go  as  far  as  the 
quested  when  they  suggested 
bility  of  taking  a  lie  detectqx' 
bringing  handwriting  exper 
if  in  fact  Albert  J.  Michaud 
sen  tee  ballot  in  that  election. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the 
further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  a 
suggestion.  I  was  flabbergast 

Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  far  as 
Indicates,    the   Republican 
this  committee  are  Senator! 
Hugh  Scott,  and  Griffin. 
Senators   Hatfield,   Hugh 
Griffin?  Can  we  find  out 
what  they  thought  of  the 
being  made  by  the  commitl^e 
are  tlie  people  who  serve  on 
tee? 

Here  we  are,  confronted 
man  from  Connecticut  who 
here  and  says  there  is  no 
about  fraud,  this  is  undisputed 
have  the  distinguished 
Ing  here  saying  there  were 
tions. 

There  were  obviously 
There  were  statements  made 
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that  he  did  vote,  and  statements 
at  another  time  that  he  did  not 
apparently  these,  two  people  w 
assed  by  attorneys  on  one  sid( 
other,  and  here  we  are,  being 
a  man  77  years  old  at  one  time 
did  vote  and  at  another  time 
not.  Are  we  going  to  tlirow  out 
tion  lor  that  reason? 
What  is  it  that  they  want  us 
Several  Senators  addressed 
Mr.  PASTORE.  How  far  do 
us  to  go?  Do  they  want  us  to  s 
until  Christmas? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  answer  i 
tion. 

Me.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  do  not 
floor.  When  I  have  the  floor  I 
all  the  Senator  wants.  But  it 
I  have  been  listening  and 
listening:  I  was  invited  to  remai^i 
floor  Tor  a  short  statement 
this  matter.  I  have  been  here 
almost   an   hour,   and   I   tell 
frankly.   I   do   not   think 
know.c  \v  hether  the.v  are  coming 
I  Laimhter.  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ] 
pore.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  the 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President 
Kfy  in  fairness  to  my  Republi 
leiifeiies  on  the  Rules  Committqe 
Senate,   who  are  not  here 
they  did  not  vote  with  the 
the  committee  to  accept  the  r 
the  investigation.  But  the  major: 
committee  voted  to  accept  tlie 
ballot  a.s  cast. 

If   we    did    everything   the 
wanted,  and  we  got  the  worst 
result   one  could  conceive   of, 
come  down  to  the  issue,  do  we 
that   election   because   this 
who  has  been  harassed  now  for 
of  5  months,  now  says  he  did 
the  election,  after  he  earlier 
different  people  that  he  did 
seiitee  ballot? 

Mr.     PASTORE.     Will     the 
yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care 
voted.  The  fact  remains  that 
there,  and  we  have  a  right  to  k 
they  heard  and  saw. 

Where  are  they?  We  are 
ciised  of  being  absent.  Here  we 
Saturday  afternoon  at  10 
12  o'clock,  in  extraordinary 
asked  to  listen  to  what?  A  lot 
dygook. 
Several  Senators  addressed 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President, 
finish  my  statement  and  say 
problem  arose. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  a  prev: 
phone  conversation  with  James 
December  1974,  Mr.  Michaud 
that  he  did,  in  fact,  cast  an 
lot  in  the  election  of  Novembe: 
Now,  in  testimony  before  the 
on  May  6.  1975,  and  this  is 
can  see,  after  Albert  J 
queried  more  about  this  electior 
ine,  than  he  has  ever  had 
pen  to  him  in  his  life  before  in 
with  it 
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Ml-.  PASTORE.  Short  of  a  heart  attack 
that  his  wife  suffered. 

Mr.  CANNON,  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suppose  they  want  to 
us  to  pursue  it  until  the  poor  man  does 
have  a  heart  attack,  especially  if  they 
bring  a  lie  detector  up  there. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  staff  panel,  on  May  6. 
1975,  in  Nashua,  Mr.  Albei't  J.  Michaud 
did  in  fact  indicate  at  that  time  that  he 
did  not  cast  an  absentee  ballot  in  the 
election  of  November  5,  1974.  This  is 
coming  from  a  gentleman  77  yeai-s  old. 
more  than  6  months  after  the  election. 
I  submit  that  it  could  have  something  to 
do  with  his  age  and  possibly  forgetful- 
ness.  But  in  the  record  itself  he  could  not 
even  tell  whether  he  was  talking  about 
an  absentee  ballot  or  the  application  for 
the  ballot. 

Mr.  BROCK.  He  did  say  he  did  not 
vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesideut,  just  let 
me  read  from  part  of  his  statement.  The 
question  was:  "Did  you  vote  in  the  1974 
election" 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  page? 

Mr.  CANNON.  180S'. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  1809.  1800  is  before  this. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  iu  the  1974  election,  No- 
vember 5, 1974? 

A.  Well,  there  is  a  fellow  who  came  dovni. 
I  was  working  at  Benson's  Farm,  and  a  guy 
came  over  with  a  little  form,  application,  or 
something  like  that,  and  he  said,  you  tell 
your  husband  to  sign  one  and  you  sign  the 
other  one. 

This  is  the  gentleman.  He  says:  "You 
tell  your  husband  to  sign  one  and  you 
sign  the  other  one." 

Does  that  indicate  that  this  man 
might  be  a  little  confused?  I  did  not 
know  he  had  a  husband  up  until  this 
point,  but  he  said: 

You  tell  your  husband  to  sign  one  and  you 
sign  the  other  one,  and  I  will  get  It  later  on, 
and  that  is  all  there  was  to  It.  So,  I  never 
had  any  ballot  to  fill  in. 

Q.  This  gentleman  who  came  with  a  form 
to  sign — he  talked  to  your  wife? 

A.  He  talked  to  my  wife,  because  I  was  uot 
home. 

Q.  He  left  these  two  forms  to  be  signed? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  one  form? 

A.  Well,  I  signed  my  name  to  one  of  ihem. 

Q.  She  sign  the  other? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  What  happened  to  the  forms? 

A.  Well,  the  form — he  must  have  brought 
It  back. 

Q.  You  did  not  mail  it  or  take  It  person- 
ally to  the  City  Hall? 

A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Or  any  other  polling  place? 

A.  No.  It  Is  not  the  ballot.  We  never  had 
.any  ballot. 

Q.  You  realize,  I  told  you,  vou  are  testi- 
fying under  oath  here  today. 

You  know  you  do  not  want  to  badger 
a  witness.  You  just  remind  him  a  few 
times  that  he  is  testifying  under  oath 
you  know,  a  gentleman  77  years  old— 

A.  Bight. 

Q.  You  are  saying,  for  the  record,  that  you 
did  not  ever  receive  a  ballot? 
A.  No,  Sip. 


Q.  And,  you  did  not,  therefore,  vote  a 
ballot? 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  kilo*-,  of  yot?r  own  knowledge, 
whether  your  wife  may  have  received  a 
ballot? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  .jaying  thai  >ou  don't  know? 

A.  Xo,  iia.  E'lie  did  not,  she  did  not. 

Q.  I  see. 

.*-.  Because,  if  \vc  had  !>.  -ac  would  have 
li3d  oach  one  them. 

Q.  Do  >"ou  laiow  whether  or  iiDt  you  are 
ro^Utercd  lo  vote  here? 

A.  I  v.H.-,  registered,  yc:..  to  vote  here. 

We  find  out  Jie  was  not  registered  to 
vote.  He  wa.s  not  registered  to  vote,  and 
I  explained  the  circumstances  of  that. 

So  you  know  this  gentleman  very  well 
could  have  been  a  Uttle  confused. 

A.  I  was  regisiei-ed,  yep.  to  vote  here. 
Q.  In  Nashua  V 
A.  I  wa.s. 

Q.  Mr.  Mirhatid.  there  was  a  ntw  reg;;.tra- 
i.on  in  lije  city  of  Nashua — 

This  is  great  for  tliis  77-year-old  el- 
derly farmer  to  ask  liim  some  legalistic 
questions  here. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  state 
who  asked  the  questions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  "Mr.  Michaud" 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  state  who  asked 
tlie  questions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
yield  at  tliis  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Michaud,  there  was  a  new  registra- 
tion in  the  city  of  Nashua  between  1971  and 
ending  In  1973.  Do  you  know  whether  you 
attempted  to  reregister  at  any  time  durmg 
that  period? 

A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I  .see.  So,  to  the  best  of  yotir  knowledge 
and  recollection,  you  did  not? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  reregister? 

A.  I  did  uot. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  this  goes  on  and 
there  is  no  question  but  what  the  gentle- 
man did  vote,  had  been  voting  before 
that  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  state  who  asked 
questions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  staff  panel,  on  May  6. 
1975,  in  Nashua,  Albert  J.  Michaud  in- 
dicated, however,  that  he  did  not  cast  an 
absentee  ballot  in  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1974.  This  testimony,  coming  as  it 
does,  more  than  6  mcmths  after  the  elec- 
tion, is  clearly  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
fused and  frightened  witness. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  who 
Albert  J.  B4ichaud  voted  for  in  the  UjB. 
Senate  race,  if  indeed  he  voted  for  any 
of  the  three  Senate  candidates.  Mr.  Stan- 
ium,  who  brought  the  ballots  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michaud,  testified  that  he  could  not 
see  how  Albert  Michaud  marked  his  bal- 
lot. In  his  conversation  with  Newton 
Kershaw,  Mr.  Michaud  was  unable  to  re- 
member which  U.8.  Senate  candidate,  if 
any,  he  had  voted  for.  In  the  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  Michaud  and  Mr.  Gil- 
roy,  this  question  was  not  answered.  It 
does  not,  then,  prejudice  the  case  of  ei- 
ther Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr.  Dui^in  to  count 


this  ballot  as  it  was  cast  and  as  it  was 
incorporated  into  totals  during  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  recount. 

The  ballot  that  Mr.  Albert  J.  Michaud 
cast  in  the  November  5,  1974,  election 
cannot  be  identified,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  other  ballots  cast.  The  numerous  safe- 
guards which  protect  the  privacy  of  each 
voter's  ballot  prevent  such  identification. 

In  conclusion,  because  of  some  clerical 
error  on  the  part  of  either  the  city  clerk's 
office  or  the  Board  of  Registrars.  Albert 
J.  Michaud  was  dropped  from  the  1971 
checklist  and  was  never  informed  of  this 
erroneous  deletion.  He  apparently  did 
not  attempt  to  vote  again  tmtil  1974. 
Albert  J.  Michaud  had  no  chance  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  improperly 
dropped  from  the  checklist,  due  to  that 
clerical  error.  He  cast  his  absentee  ballot 
in  a  proper  fashion.  Any  controversy  sur- 
rounding his  ballot  is  the  result  of  eiTor 
on  the  part  of  election  officials;  Mr.  Mi- 
chuad  was  entitled  to  vote  and  his  ballot 
must  be  cotmted  as  determined  by  the 
recount  conducted  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  however,  it  may  have  been  count- 
ed, and  we  do  not  know.  I  point  out  f  m-- 
ther,  Mr.  President,  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire statute  chapter  7.  subsection  6tc). 
provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
election  laws  and  gives  that  responsi- 
bility to  the  attorney  general.  Had  any 
voter  or  any  other  person  made  a  com- 
plaint of  this  sort  to  the  attorney  general 
he  had  the  authority  to  investigate  it.  He 
could  have  investigated  it  even  on  his 
own  motion,  and  he  has  not  seen  fit  to 
do  so.  He  is  not  proscribed  from  mairing 
any  Investigation  on  the  election  laws 
and  the  conduct  of  the  election  laws  sim- 
ply because  this  Senate  has  the  right  to 
make  the  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
election  because  that  is  a  procedural 
matter  which  he  has  the  full  right  and 
authority  to  go  into. 

I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  to  say  this  is  public  knowledge, 
the  district  attorney  knows  it,  the  at- 
torney general  knows  it.  and  none  of 
them  thought  it  worthwhile  to  pursue  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  speak  for  what 
they  thought.  They  certainly  have  known 
it  It  has  been  in  the  press  up  there.  This 
liUchaud  case  has  been  In  the  picss  al- 
most as  much  as  the  New  Hampshire 
election.  There  was  a  great  to-do  about 
this  right  from  the  start,  believing  that 
some  man  who  was  not  even  eligible  to 
register  had  voted  which  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  in  any  event  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows, 
neither  the  attorney  general  nor  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  or  any  other  ofSdal  with 
iesp(Hi8&)ility,  has  hiitiated  an  independ- 
ent investigation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  far  as  I  know  they 
have  not  done  one  thing  in  connection 
with  this.  I  cannot  certify  that  tbey  have 
not  done  something.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  they  have  done,  and  I  may 
say.  and  the  Senator  included  the  dis- 
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trlct  attorneys,  let  me  read  just  part  of 
the  statute: 

In  conducting  an  InTesUgatlon  under  this 
section  tti*  Attorney  Ooneral  may  enllBt  tbe 
Sid  of  tbe  county  attorneys,  the  State  police 
and  other  public  officers  In  exercise  of  his 
powers  and  duties  under  this  section.  The 
Attorney  General  may  hold  hearings  and  re- 
quire the  attendance  at  individuals  by  the 
use  of  subpoena  and  may  require  tbe  produc- 
tion of  bo<rics,  documents,  records,  and  other 
tangible  goods  by  tbe  use  of  subpoena  duces 
tecum. 

I  suppose  tinder  the  broad  authority  if 
he  saw  fit  to  do  so  he  probably  could 
have  gotten  that  lie  detector  and  forced 
Albert  J.  Mlchaud  to  take  a  Ue  detector 
test  to  tell  whether  he  voted  and  If  so 
how  he  voted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  1  moment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
but  I  understood  him  to  allege  on  the 
Chamber  floor  that  there  was  fraud  here. 
Did  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  allege 
there  was  any  fraud  in  this  case? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  stated  the  facts  as  in  the 
transcript,  that  two  people  did  not  vote: 
yet.  their  absentee  ballots  were  counted. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  give  it 
any  word  he  wishes — fraud,  illegality, 
call  it  what  he  will.  They  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  testimony  that 
the  chairman  has  been  reading  is  the 
testimony  under  oath  before  his  commit- 
tee. That  is  what  they  testified  to.  The 
fact  Is  that  they  did  not  cast  a  iMllot  and 
the  ballots  were  cotmted.  The  Senator 
can  call  it  what  he  wishes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  name  I  want 
to  assign  to  it.  I  was  Inquiring  how  the 
Senatbr  from  Connecticut  had  char- 
acterized  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  characterize  it  as 
fraud.  I  characterize  it  as  an  illegal  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  Just  did  not  wish  to 
misquote  the  Senator. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  to  say  that  Mr.  Wy- 
man  at  no  time  alleged  that  there  was 
fraud  here? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  attorneys  for  both 
parties  consistently  have  said  before  the 
committee  that  no  fraud  Is  alleged  in 
connection  with  this  election. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  did  occur,  which 
has  not  been  raised,  and  the  charges  that 
have  been  made— Incidentally,  in  one  of 
those  charges  he  says  there  is  no  question 
that  neither  of  these  people  voted.  Mrs. 
Mlchaud  was  not  even  questioned  by  the 
staff.  Tills  woman  had  had  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  she  was  not  even  queried  by 
the  team,  as  I  understand  it,  as  to 
whether  she  voted. 

So  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  can 
be  so  certain  that  even  Mrs.  Mlchaud 
did  not  vote.  She  was  on  the  list  and  was 
eligible  to  vote.  According  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  Stanlum.  the  ballots  were 
taken  to  them  and  they  voted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  we  have  a  situation 
in  which  the  attranesr  for  Mr.  Wnnan. 
whose  contest  is  at  stake  here,  at  no  time 
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makes  any  allegation  that  th^e 
fraud  In  this  case,  but  the  charge 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  my 
ing.  Other  members  of  the  commi 
here.    I   recall   specifically   askifig 
Brown  that  question,  and  I  do 
either  one  of  the  parties  ever 
such  a  thing  a.s  fraud. 

Mr.   PELL.    Mr.    President. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mj'  recollection  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  chairman 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President. 
like  to  inquire  as  to  what  effoi 
made  to  determine  whether  or 
Mlchaud  actually  voted.  What 
physical  condition,  and  was  she 
talk  to  an  investigator? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  advised 
Michaud  had  had  a  heart  attack 
she  was  ill,  and  that  she  had 
shock.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
the  team  went  up  there,  they 
tempt  to  talk  to  her.  Mr.  Stanitim 
the  gentleman  who  said  under 
he  took  the  applications  to  the|n 
signed  the  applications,  he 
back,  and  he  got  the  ballots  and 
them.  So,  so  far  as  I  know.  Mrs. 
was  not  interrogated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  is  nothir^ 
record  to  reflect  what  she  had  t 
all?  She  made  no  statements 
attorney  for  either  side,  or  any 
gators,  as  to  whether  or  not 
voted? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sori-y  that 
answer  that  precisely.  I  do  not  i 
thing.  I  have  to  recheck. 
,  Mr.  WEICKER.  May  I  be  of 
to  the  chairman?  I  think  I  can 
in  answering  the  question  of  thi 
guished  Senator  from  North 
reference  to  page  1805,  the  toi 
page,  the  city  clerk  of  Nashua. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Who  was  the 
testifying? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Guilbert,  the 
of  Nashua. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senatoi 
back  to  the  beginning  of  1798,  at 
tom,  and  read  that  through,  he 
a  judgment  for  himself  as  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  questi(|n 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  been 
through  this  testimony  of  Mr 
He  was  asked  a  couple  of  times 
first,  to  spell  his  wife's  name 
to  spell  Dick  Stein's  name,  anc 
unable  to  do  either.  Do  I  tak 
he  is  illiterate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  respont 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response, 
the  Senator  that   in 
Louisiana,  and  In  New  Hampsli|re 
are  many  citizens  of  French 
his  English  is  a  little  on  the 
though  he  is  not  illiterate,  and 
ascribe  that  to  any  French  Am^r 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  meanl  that 
in  a  pejorative  way.  I  just  want  to  1  now. 
Is  it  established  that  he  can  speiL  and 
write,  or  did  he  ever  learn  to  reaq  and 

write? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  gather  that  1 
sufficient  to  answer  questions  put  t< 
by  the  committee  and  both  counsel 

Mr.  CANNON.  Apparently,  he  s 
the  application,  according  to  the  r4:ord 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  obviously 
sisin  his  name,  but  could  he  write 
thing  else? 

Mr.   CANNON.    At   page    1814, 
asked  something  about  himself.  I 
from  the  previous  page,  where  Mr. 
ner  is  asking  about  the  ballots: 

He  brought  the  slips  around.  Afte  * 
yigned  them,  did  he  pick  them  \ip? 

No. 

Who  picked  them  up? 

My  slster-lu-law  picked  them  \ip  on 
day.  and  she  gave  it  to  him. 

Who  was  the  sister-in-law? 

Ellen  Mlchaud,  25  McKean  Street. 

She.  apparently,  lives  next  to  this 
Stein/ 

Certainly. 

Did  you  ever  a.sk  lier  wliat  ever  haj^cned 
to  your  ballot? 

No.  I  never  did. 

Did  you  expect  to  gel  a  ballot  back? 

I  didn't  expect  to  get  any  ballot  ba^k 
told  rny  wife,  he  said  you  just  sign 
papers  and  everything  is  all  right. 

They  would  take  care  of  voting  the 
for  you? 

I  don'i  know  about  that.  That  is 
thing  I  cant  say  yes  or  no,  I  don't  kiibw 

Mr.  Michaud.  you  are  77  years  of  age? 

Kight. 

You  are  still  working? 

Oh,  yes,  I  try  to  anyway. 

You  are  not  retired? 

I  have  been  out  for  15  months,  bfccaiuse 
my  wife  had  a  little  shock,  and  .she  is  si{;k 

Were  you  born  In  Nashua? 

I  was  born  in  Canada. 

I  see.  And,  you  are  an  American  titizen 
now? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  do 
know  whether  he  can  read 
other  than  his  name? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Other  than  thai 
evidence,  I  think,  does  show 
signed  the  application. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  that  is 
really  know? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Hiat  is  as  far  as 
call.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
this  transcript  recently. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   At   another 
here,  he  says  that  Dick  Stein 
up,  and  then  he  says  but  it  was 
Stein.   After   identifying   Dick 
this  is  on  page  1816 — ^he  says : 

I  think  I  gave  the  wrong  name, 
don't  think  It  Is  Dick  Stein.  Dick 
Jewish  fellow.  This  fellow  came  down 
house — it  Is  not  Dick  Stein,  It  Is 
Stein.  I  gave  Dick  Stein,  but  It 
Stein.  I  told  Mr.  Oullbert  last  nigh 
his  name  was.  His  father  lives  on 
Street. 

Did  the  committee  ever  find  oift  who 
that  was? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  think 
later    it    was    Mr.    Stanlum, 
Stanlum.  A  little  later  on,  he  saU 
a  Lithuanian  fellow.  Then  he  w<  nt 
later  to  say  that  it  was  Walter  St^nium 
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Stanium  was  the  man  who  also  testi- 
fied and  said  he  delivered  the  applica- 
tions, got  them  signed,  and  took  them 
back  and  delivered  the  ballots  and  that 
he  saw  them  vote,  but  he  did  not  see  how 
they  marked  the  ballots.  That  was 
V/alter  Stanium. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  ask  one  more 
question.  Perhaps  this  question  should 
be  relegated  to  the  Senate  from  Con- 
necticut: What  is  it  that  we  would  do  if 
we  did  all  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut wants  to  do?  I  hope  he  will  an- 
swer that  afterward. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
had  better  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, but  I  will  say  what  the  end 
result  is. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  went  up  and 
administered  lie  detector  tests  and  took 
handwriting    experts    to    compare    the 
handwriting  on  the  application  to  see  if 
It  were  actually  the  gentleman's  signa- 
ture on  there,  and  if  we  retrieved  the 
envelope  that  the  absentee  ballot  was 
turned  back  in  and  submitted  that  to  a 
handwriting  expert  to  see  if  it  was  Mr 
Michaud's  handwriting.  Then,  when  we 
concluded  all  of  these  things— if  I  did 
not  say  it,  I  shall  say  it  again— adtnin- 
i.stered  the  lie  detector  tests  and  asked 
•Did  you  really  vote  in  that  election  and 
If  so,  how  did  you  vote?"— I  suppose 
that  would  be  the  next  question— "Did 
you  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkin*'' 
I  know  what  I  would  say  if  it  were  me 
I  would  tell  them  it  is  none  of  their 
busmess.  But  I  can  .see  where  a  77-year- 
old  man  might  be  frightened  into  think- 
ing he   might   have    to   answer   some- 
thing hke  that,  even. 

.iJh^^'II  ®^'^"*'  "^'^^^  "^»t  's  all  con- 
cluded, then  we  come  down  to  the  fact  of 

Th«J  v°^w^"-  ^  '"®^"'  ^'^at  happens? 
Those  ballots  are  m  the  mix  and  there  is 
no  way  in  the  world  that  those  ballots 
could  be  Identified.  There  is  no  way  that 
we  could  make  any  adjustment  on  a 
man  s  testimony  as  to  how  he  voted  any 
more  than  we  could  make  a  contention 
nere. 

f  ^X.®  ^f  f  -^  ^^"  from  a  lady  with  respect 
to  the  skip-Louie"  ballots.  There  was  a 
lawyer.  She  said,  "I  am  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  cast  a  skip-Louie  ballot,  and  I  am 
aghast  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
castmg  my  vote  for  Wyman.  That  is  why 
I  skipped  him  and  I  have  been  a  lifelong 
Republican." 

That  is  not  evidence  that  can  be  pre- 
sented and  given  validity  before  the  com- 
mittee any  more  than  this  sort  of  thing 

If  people  were  to  say,  "Yes,  somebody 
voted  for  me  and  they  voted  for  Wyman 
or  they  voted  for  Durkin."  obviously,  this 
is  the  red  herring  move.  It  is  an  obvious 
move  to  try  to  send  it  back  for  a  new 
election. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  really  Is  the 
bottom  line,  to  send  it  back  for  a  new 
election,  not  to  find  out  about  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  the  bottom  line.  There  is  no  such  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
to  send  the  election  back  to  New  Hamp- 


shire. Tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
suggesting  that,  in  light  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  revealed  by  the  Investigations 
of  the  committee,  at  least,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves— in  fact,  we  are  trying,  in  fair- 
ness— to  judge  the  matter  here,  and  close 
thp  circuit  of  investigation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  a  question.  If  he 
does  not  care  to  listen,  it  will  get  asked 
anyway. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  hke  to  respond  to  the 
question  now  that  I  tried  to  ask  him  be- 
fore, where  he  portrayed  the  questioning 
of  a  77-year-old  man  as  a  sort  of  badger- 
ing proce-ss.  as  to  who  was  asking  tho.se 
questions.  Were  they  not  asked  by  the 
majority  counsel  of  the  distinguished 
chaii-man'.s  committee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Some  of  the  answers 
1h.it  I  have  rea.-*.  liere  were  to  questions 
that  V.  ere  asked  by  majority  counsel  and 
some  were  asked  by  Mr.  Schoenei. 
Franlily,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  both  of 
them  v.ere  a  little  on  the  badgering  side 
in  this  .situation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  right.  Now  we  get 
to  the  question  which  was  raised,  I  think 
by  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Morgan)  about  Mrs.  Mi- 
chaud. At  the  top  of  page  1805,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  answers  appear: 

Judge  ScuoENER.  Now  we  have  heard  a  nice 
long  story  bui,  Mr.  Guilbert— 

That  is  the  city  clerk  of  Nashua— 
if  you  would  answer  me  that  question  again 
with  a  sheer  clean  yes  or  no — did  Mrs.  Bertha 
Michaud  tell  you  that  she  did  not  vote  by 
absentee  ballot  in  the  last  November  6th 
election? 

The  WrrNEss.  Th.-\t  is  what  I  stated. 

Judge  ScHOENER.  Yes  is  the  answer? 

The  WnNESs.  Yes  is  the  answer. 

Judge  ScHOENER.  All  right.  So,  nclthei-  or 
the  people  at  40  Whitney  street,  neither  one 
of  the  Michauds  cast  a  ballot,  according  to 
their  conversation  with  vou  last  nighf* 

T)ie  Witness.  That  is  correct. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  defme  this 
any  further  as  to  a  responsible  Nashua 
ofHcial  replying  to  the  question  of  how 
this  mdividual  voted.  She  did  not  vote 
according  to  the  city  clerk  of  Nashua,' 
when  put  under  oath  and  examined. 

So  far  as  to  th^  business  of  Mr.  Mi- 
chaud, yesterday  there  were  two  pieces 
of  hearsay  testimony  introduced  where 
somebody  testified  that  he  heard  Mi- 
chaud say  he  did  or  did  not  cast  a  bal- 
lot. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
no  private  investigation  at  all.  I  have 
here  the  transcript.  The  title  of  it  is  "The 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  Investigation  of  Mi- 
chaud BaUot,  Nashua,  N.H.,  Reporter 
James  Connelly.  Wyman-Durkin.  May  6 
1975."  ' 

I  just  do  not  see  how  my  colleagues 
can  duck  the  testimcaiy  that  was  given 
under  oath  and  with  cross  examination. 
There  was  no  doubt  at  all  In  Mr.  Mi- 
chaud's mind  what  happened;  he  did  not 
cast  the  ballot. 

Yes,  we  have  some  hearsay  testimony 
in  the  record.  Somebody  heard  or  hie 
told  somebody  that  he  did  not.  But  here 
is  Vfxe  last  testimony,  tmder  oath,  and 
with  cross  examination  available.  And 
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he  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  did  not 
vote. 

As  the  questioning  goes  on,  it  is  very 
clear,  neither  was  he  registered.  How  can 
we  .substitute— never  mind  the  question 
of  fairness — how  can  we  substitute  hear- 
say for  the  interrogation  of  our  own 
committee  and  the  answers  given? 

Now  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  state  how  I 
cliaracterize  these  various  matters.  Yes- 
.  terday  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey)  in  referring 
to  the  Republican  action  on  this  side  of 
the  floor  and  terming  it  a  filibuster, 
ouotec)  tne.se  words  of  the  past: 

If  It  walks  like  a  duck,  if  It  quacks  like  % 
duck,  it  m  •«»  be  a  duck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michaud  received,  ac- 
cording to  the  sworn  testimony  before 
the  committee,  absentee  ballot  applica- 
tions from  a  Democratic  campaign 
worker.  According  to  their  testimony, 
they  did  not  receive  the  ballots,  they  did 
not  vote  the  ballots. 

The  Senator  asks,  why  do  I  term  this 
fraud  or  illegality?  I  refer  to  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota when  he  was  referring  to  the  fili- 
buster: 

If  ii  walks  like  a  duck,  if  it  quacks  like  a 
duck. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  what  is  involved 
iiere  as  far  as  these  ballots  ai-e  concerned. 
I  use,  not  my  investigation,  but  only  the 
record  that  is  before  me. 

Mr.  NKLSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield  > 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Incidentally,  again 
in  the  record,  tlie  statement  is  made  by 
Mr.  Wyman 's  attorney.  Mr.  Van  Loan  oil 
page  1530 — 

This  direcUy  corroborates  his  own  lesti- 
niony  that  he  never  cast  a  ballot  in  this  elec- 
tion. Now.  if  Albert  J.  Michaud  is  believed 
it  is  fraud.  We  did  not  aUege  fraud,  we  did 
not  have  evidence  of  fraud.  We  knew  there 
was  a  problem  in  Nashua,  and  we  have  al- 
ways been  complaining  about  it,  and  we  al- 
'.vays  requested  that  it  be  hivestlgated,  and 
we  went  up  to  Nashua  and  we  found  what 
appears  to  be  fraud  in  this  particular  case. 

So  again,  I  am  sorry,  yes.  It  was  not 
alleged  at  the  outset,  because  nobodv 
knew  what  was  going  on.  But  when  they 
went  up  there,  with  just  a  Uttle  scratch- 
ing, all  of  a  sudden,  there  they  are,  plain 
to  see  for  the  whole  world.  I  think  the 
record  again  should  be  con-ected  as  to 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada said,  when  he  said  nobody  has  men- 
tioned fraud  or  Illegality. 

Yes,  there  was,  by  Mr.  Wyman's  at- 
torneys, once  they  got  into  the  facts. 

Now.  what  is  it  that  Judge  Schoener 
asked  to  do  in  the  way  of  this  investi- 
gaUon?  Not  to  declare  the  election  null 
and  void  or  send  it  back— no.  Is  it  not 
clear  to  you  who  are  attorneys,  over  Uie 
whole  course  of  the  dialog,  that  Ellen 
Mlchaud  might  be  somebody  worth  ask- 
ing a  few  questions  of,  both  by  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
said  and  othei-s  have  said?  He  made  that 
request:  May  we  talk  to  Ellen  Bfichaud? 
He  and  the  majority  counsel,  Mr.  Duffy, 
got  on  the  phone  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
asked  If  they  could  question  Ellen 
Michaud.  The  request  was  denied. 
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As  men  of  conunonsense,  do  you  think 
of  this  as  though  it  was  some  extraneous 
pai'ty?  This  Is  absolutely  a  key  person 
in  the  transaction. 

RemJember  what  happened  by  all  ac- 
counts of  the  story.  Stanium  goes  to  the 
Michauds,  gives  tiiem  an  application; 
they  leave  the  applicatiotn  at  Ellen  Mi- 
chaud's.  According  to  Stanium  the  bal- 
lots are  brought  there  and  dropped  off  at 
Ellen  Michaud's,  and  yet  a  request  is 
made  to  ask  Ellen  Michaud  a  question 
and  it  is  denied.  Tliis  in  response  to  the 
question  I  forget  whether  it  was  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
or  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sending 
It  back  to  New  Hampshire  on  tliis  one 
item:  Sliould  they  have  been  able  to 
question  Ellen  Michaud? 

Incidentally,  another  statement  was 
made — I  cannot  rememl>er  by  which 
Senator — whether  they  wanted  to  sub- 
ject a  77-year-old  man  to  take  a  lie  de- 
tector test.  They  did  not.  The  request 
for  a  he  detector  test  was  addiessed  to 
Mr.  Stanium.  the  campaign  worker  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

I  have  not  tiled  to  do  anything  but 
stick  to  the  verj-  facts  which  appear  in 
the  record. 

In  any  event,  gentlemen,  is  there  any 
question  whatsoever  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  this  issue? 

I  personally  think  it  clear  cut,  regard- 
less of  trying  to  attach  any  criminal  re- 
sponsibilty,  that  there  were  two  illegally 
cast  ballots.  "■ 

Mind  you,  there  are  two  different 
functions.  We  are  not  the  attorney  gen- 
eral either  of  New  Hampshire  or  of  the 
United  States.  Our  job  Is  to  go  ahead 
and  determine  an  election.  Their  job  is 
to  get  into  the  criminal  aspects,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

But  in  your  own  minds,  leaving  out 
the  criminal  side,  are  you  satisfied  that 
the  right  thing  and  fair  thing  was  done 
in  the  case  of  these  ballots?  Clearly  the 
answer  is  no.  No  one  can  deny  the  fuzzi- 
ness  and  the  gray  area  that  exists.  That 
is  our  Job  to  dear  up. 

I  yield  la:  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished SenafaMr. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Assuming,  for  the  sake 
Of  discussloii.  that  this  individual 
Michaud  did  not  vote,  «t>ald  it  not  be 
best  for  the  Senate  to  go  ahead  and  try 
to  determine  the  other  issues,  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  27  (u:  28  ballots  that 
are  in  dlH)utc  and  then  see  whetlier  or 
not  these  two  votes  would  make  a  dif- 
ference In  the  election?  Then  if  they 
would  I  think  that  might  have  some 
bearing  on  how  I  voted.  But  if,  after 
discussing  all  of  the  issues,  the  outcome 
of  the  election  one  way  or  the  other  is 
more  than  two  Votes  and  this  is  not  at 
issue,  then  I  tliink  it  would  be  futile, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  general  elementary 
rule  of  law  that  we  would  not  be  con- 
cerned aboafc  them. 

So  is  the  SenatOT  not  really  premature 
or  are  we  not  premature  tn  trying  to  de- 
cide what  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
Michaud  ballots  imtil  we  see  whether 
or  not  they  would  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  election? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Nortl 
I  think  his  question  is  eminent^ 
I  understand  the  logic  behind 
Senator  can  understand  the 
have  been  in.  I  asked  for  this 
go  back  to  New  Hampshire, 
stated  that  I  was  premature 
had  to  ascertain  tlie  facts  of 
tion. 

Now  I  «m  trying  to  ascertoi 
and  I  am  told  I  am  still  prem 

I  appreciate — ^I  want  to  stat 
the  integrity  and  good  faith 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nort:  i 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  talked 
my  colleagues  many  times.  Hi 
to  get  the  facts  of  this  matter 
suppose  we  can  say  we  will  lea 
to  the  end.  But,  it  seems  to  me, 
judge  it  in  light  of  the  facts 
the  effect  on  the  outcome 
can  take  the  same  tack  with 
other  issues  that  are  before  u: 
prcciate  very  much  what  the 
saying  except  that  every  tim( 
here  it  is  said  that  I  am  p: 

I  agree,  with  one  thhig,  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  Senator 
Carolina.  I  want  to  dispose  of 
business  by  the  end  of  next  \v 
my  personal  feeling. 

I  have  not  voted  in  any  way 
postponing  it.  But  this  is  a  ve 
sue,  and  one  that  was  raised  i 
mittee.  That  is  why  I  chose  it 
it  does  not  appear  in  the 
obviously,  it  occupied  time  in 
mittee,  and  obviously  two  v 
volved. 

It  also  goes  to  the  whole 
fairness,  the  fairness  of  the 
panel"  and  its  activity  when 
up  to  New  Hampshire  by  the 
I  particularly  chose  this 
I  believe  I  can  rely  on  the  fair 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  oJ 
I  could  not  pull  out  anythi 
thought  was  more  clear-cut 
issue  to  try  to  break  the  logjafn 
partisanship. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield  for  a 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes,  I  yield, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have 
and  over  again  during  the 
investigation  while  it  has 
fraud  was  not  an  issue  in 
possibly  illegality  was,  possibly 
irregularities,  all  of  those 
that  fraud  was  neither  allegfd 
issue  in  the  case:  is  tliat 
correct? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Now  I  say 
tinguished  Senator  from  Lo 
is  the  purpose  of  my  reading 
here  on  the  floor,  which  I  did 
ago,  if  the  Senator  comes 
me  and  says  he  never  hear  I 
quoted  page  1530  of  the 
Mr.  Van  Loan  states,  and  I 
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This  directly  corroborates  his 
mony  that  he  never  cast  a  ballot 
election.  Now,  if  Albert  J.  Michliud 
lleved,  it  is  fraud.  We  did  not 
we  did  not  have  evidence  of  f  rau( 
there  was  a  problem  In  Nashua 
always  been  complaining  about  it, 
ways  requested  that  it  be  invest  gated 
we  went  up  to  Nashua  and  v.e 
appears  to  be  fraxid  in  this  particular 
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Now,  listen,  to  me  it  is  very 
at  the  outset  of  this  matter 
leged  fraud.  Once  this  committee 
sent  to  Nasliua  to  take  a  look 
Michaud  complaint  it  became  ve 
at  least  to  counsel  on  this  side 
there  was  fraud.  So  this  is  not 
new  here  this  morning.  This  is 
the  record  at  page  1530. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  point 
President,  if  the  Senator  will 
is  also  an  allegation  of  fraud  on 
of  the  thiid  candidate,  Mr 
with  specific  reference  to  the 
machines  in  Manchester. 

I  think  the  argument  that 
made  that  fraud  was  not,  at  leai 
outset  and,  perhaps,  not  at  all, 
factor  in  the  election,  that 
the  two  primary  candidates 
challenge  or  protest,  the  two 
are  now  coming  to  some  new  fafets 
did  indicate  at  least  some  seriois 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  Aow,  ol 
the  Senator  knows  that  there  is 
deal  of  difference  between  fraud 
one  band,  and  which  is  intentior  al 
spiracy  and.  in  effect,  to  cast  ille  sal 
lots,  there  is  a  difference  betw^n 
and.   perhaps,  illegal  ballots, 
ballots,  or  ballots  which  do  not 
up  to  the  law. 

Is  the  Senator  using  that 
fraud  in  an  intentional  sense? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator 
the  exact  words  used  by  counsel 
Wyman.  and  beyond  that  I 
looks  like  a  duck  and  it  quack ; 
duck,  it  is  a  duck.  Beyond  that. 
Senator,  not  the  district  attorn  sy 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  thes< 
do  not  belong  in  this  contest  jus ; 
basis  of  the  facts  we  have  as  a 
That  is  the  only  basis  I  am 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  jdeld  to  me  on  one 
point? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  Mr.  Michaud 
the  truth  and  he  did  not  vote, 
wife  did  not  vote,  and  the 
cast,  then  there  is  fraud. 

There  is  one  way  to  verify 
not  he  is  telling  the  truth.  The 
.said  time  and  again  that  the 
was  asking  him  to  take  a  lie 
In  no  instance  at  any  point  in 
I  know  of  any  situation  in 
asked  for  Mr.  Michaud  to 
detector  test.  Counsel  for  the 
did  ask  that,  whatever  his  name 
Staniiun,  take  lie  detector  test 
he  testified  that  he  saw  Mr, 
vote.  But  even  with  lie  detector 
which  ai-e  pretty  questionable 
there  is  one  thing  that  you  can 
that  is  to  test  the  signature  on 
cation  with  the  signature  on 
itself. 

Now,  both  have  to  be  signed  in 
the  same  f  asliion,  obviously  by  t 
person.  You  have  to  sign  the 
to  get  the  ballot.  When  you  get 
and  fill  it  out,  then  you  have  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  do  you 
ballot?  Will  you  identify  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  sorry.  I 
wrong  term.  It  is  the  envelope 
the  ballot  is  enclosed.  We  have 
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•those.  These  were  inspected  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties.  There  were 
lepresentatives  of  the  attorney  general 
present  and,  I  believe,  at  the  conclu- 
sion— I  am  quoting  now  from  Mr.  Van 
Loan's  statement,  of  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission proceedings,  and  the  signatures 
do  not  match. 

Now,  if  they  do  not  match,  then  some- 
body— then  two  different  people  signed 
them,  let  us  just  put  it  that  way,  and 
that  is  a  violation  of  statute  and,  by 
definition  tlien,  you  have  a  case  of  fraud. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Michaud's 
daughter-in-law,  or  sister-in-law, 
picked  up  the  ballots,  is  that  correct, 
picked  up  the  application? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  application  was 
taken  over  to  her  house,  yes.  and  then 
she  took  it  or  sent  it  down  to  the  election 
commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  said  she  picked 
them  up,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BROCK.  All  right. 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    What    did   she    do 
with  them? 

Mr.  BROCK.  She  took  them  or  sent 
them  to  the  election  commission. 

Now,  these  are  the  applications,  to  the 
city  clerk. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  tlie  Senator 
know  whether  she  took  them  or  sent 
them? 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  could  not  determine 
that  because  we  were  not  allowed  to  call 
her  to  testify.  Mr.  Duffy  ruled  that  was 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  sorry,  what  was 
the  question? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  asked  me 
whether  or  not  Ellen  Michaud  took  the 
application  for  absentee   ballot  to  the 
election  commission  or  sent  them,  and 
I  said  I  did  not  know  because  Mr.  Duffy 
prohibited   the   minority   counsel   from* 
caUing  Ellen  Michaud  to  testify  on  the 
matter.  So  we  do  not  know. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  conect. 
The  Senator  raises  the  exact  point. 
That  was  one  of  the  key  personnel  tliat 
was  asked  to  be  interviewed,  and   the 
interview  was  denied. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  how  did  this 
Michaud  thing  come  up  in  the  first  place, 
how  was  it  discovered? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  1,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral investigation  because  there  were 
general  allegations  of  difficulties  with 
absentee  ballots  in  Nashua,  as  was  in- 
dicated in  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Van  Loan. 

Then  they  went  up  to  investigate  and 
it  is  clear  it  was  one  of  the  matters  gone 
into  by  the  ballot  law  commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  know,  but  how  did 
the  ballot  law  commission  ever  find  out 
about  Michaud? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  vield' 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  too  clear,  but 
it  happened  because  there  was  cne  on 
the  checklist  and  two  that  voted.  So 
somebody  said.  How  come? 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  started  checking 
back  and  they  found  out  that  actually 
there  were  two  on  the  checklist  and 
three  voted,  and  when  the  two  are  added 
together 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes,  because  do  not 
forget,  we  have  a  third  Albert  Michaud 
who  kicked  tiae  ball  off,  which  really  does 
not  flgm'e  in  except  as  the  opening  lever 
to  what  then  became  a  further  investi- 
KHtion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  word.s, 
someone  was  checking  the  list. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  I  might  explain, 
somebody  went  to  the  Albert  Michaud  on 
West  Pearl  Street  to  inquire  as  to  the 
absentee  ballot  situation.  He  said  he  did 
not  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  but  rather 
by  machine.  Everylxxly  agrees  lo  that, 
there  is  no  problem  there. 

Obviously,  that  opened  the  can  of 
worms  as  to  who  it  was  that  had  voted. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Right. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  when  they 
pinned  down  the  Albert  Michaud  at  46 
Wljitney  Street,  and  tliat  is  what  .'started 
this. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  pursue  a 
couple  of  points. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Just  to  pursue  that  one 
matter,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  to  show  how  fouled  up  it  was 
up  there,  they  panicked  when  thoy  saw 
that  Albert  W.  Michaud,  who  voted  by 
ab.sentee  ballot,  was  not  on  the  check- 
list, so  then  they  went  back  and  said 
they  had  to  find  out  what  had  happened. 
So  they  found  an  Albert  W. — I  think 
it  was — Michaud  on  Pearl  Street. 

So  for  him,  they  scratched  out  his  own 
address  and  switched  it  to  Pearl  Street, 
and  then  they  filed  it  m  that  precinct. 

When  they  started  tabulating  votes, 
they  had  two  votes  cast  by  the  same 
Albert  Michaud  for  a  while.  One  on  the 
machine  and  one  by  absentee  ballot. 
Then  they  had  to  go  back  and  find  out 
what  really  happened. 

Then  we  go  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada's  point  that  he  was  supposed  to 
be  on  the  checklist,  he  was  not,  they  put 
him  back,  tabulated  the  absentee  bal- 
lots, and  v.-e  got  this  whole  hassle  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  voted. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three 
points.  To  my  knowledge,  at  no  time  was 
this  77-year-old  man  badgered  by  a  lie 
detector  test  or  a  request  for  one,  and 
that  was  directed  at  the  man  who  was 
testifying  against  him. 

Second,  when  I  hear  time  and  again 
this  statement,  there  are  three  individ- 
uals who  testified  that  he  did  vote,  let 
me  say  who  those  three  people  are. 
One  was  Mr.  Walter  Stanium. 
Walter  Stanium  testified  he  saw  Mr. 
Michaud  vote  and  he  took  the  ballot 
there.  He  is  the  Democrat  worker  that 
was  carrying  these  absentee  ballots 
around.  He  saw  him  do  it,  he  said. 

The  next  guy  that  said  he  knew  he  did 
was  Newton  Kershaw.  Who  is  Newton 
Kershaw? 

Newton  Kershaw  is  Durkin's  attorney 
and  he  just  called  Michaud  on  the  tele- 
phone and  said,  "Did  you  vote?"  And  he 
swears  that  he  said  he  did. 

Who  was  the  next  guy?  James  Gilroy. 
Who  is  James  Gilroy? 

James  Gilroy  is  a  Democrat  precUict 
worker. 

So  all  thi-ee  of  tliese  people  said,  "I 
called  him  on  the  telephone,  he  said  he 


voted.""  And  they  filed  affidavits  to  that 
effect. 

The  third  person,  of  course.  Is  tlie  man 
who  actually  was  the  Democrat  worker 
who  took  the  appUcatlon  for  absentee 
ballot. 

I  find  it  a  reasonable  question  that  is 
being  more  relevant  than  the  testimony 
of  the  voter  himself. 

I  keep  reminding  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  two  different  signatures.  One 
on  the  application,  one  on  the  ballot.  So 
I  am  told.  I  do  not  even  know  that,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  veiify  whether  or 
not  they  were  legitimate  signatures, 
whether  or  not  they  are  the  same. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  keeps  re- 
ferring to  this  old  man,  77  years  old.  I 
suggest  he  speak  softly,  because  he  has  a 
couple  of  colleagues  that  are  older  than 
that  in  Uiis  body. 

One  of  them  was  elected  last  year  as 
a  Republican  when  he  was  77  years  old. 
One  of  the  m  st  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
is  in  tiiat  age  range  and  he  is  just  as  vital 
a)id  acute  as  any  Meml>er  of  the  entire 
Senate.  There  are  13  Members  of  this 
body  over  70  yeai-s  old. 

Nobody  has  testified  at  any  point  in 
time  that  Mr.  Michaud  lacks  any  intel- 
lectual acuity.  There  wsis  never  any  indi- 
cation at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
testimony  I  saw  was  that  he  was  able 
and  articulate  and  in  good  health. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  is  an  adequate 
issue  to  raise. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will 
tlie  Senate   please   be  in  order? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  reaUy  going  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  earlier. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  the  testimony  and  the  evidence  in 
tills  case  has  raised  a  question  of  fact 
that  this  Senate  may  be  called  upon  to 
decide,  but  even  assuming  as  contended 
by  Senator  Weicker  that  there  was 
fraud,  there  might  be  room  or  cause  for 
someone  to  be  prosecuted  criminally.  But 
in  my  humble  opinion,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  my  State  and  I  think 
generally  so,  it  would  not  be  cause  for  a 
new  election  unless  those  two  votes  would 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  can  fairly 
vote  on  this  issue  until  we  have  gone 
through  the  others. 

If  I  had  the  floor  and  thought  it  would 
not  be  presumptuous,  I  would  suggest 
maybe  tabling  it  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  other  issues,  then  coming 
back  to  this  if  we  find  it  would  really 
make  a  difference. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  give  tlie  Senator 
a  contrary  point  of  view,  not  in  disagree- 
ment with  what  the  Senator  is  saying, 
but  the  ballot  law  commission,  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, verified  by  the  Supreme  Coiui;,  the 
liighest  judicial  authority,  ruled  that 
Louis  Wyman  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
seat  by  two  votes. 
There  are  only  two  votes  involved  in 
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this  question  right  here.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing with  the  Senator,  but  I  am  just  say- 
ing if  he  wanted  to  poa^tMine  until  the 
end  of  the  drtnte.  what  would  happen 
then  is  if  we  came  down  and  stayed  riglit 
in  line  with  the  ballot  law  commission 
and  we  found  that  Lotils  Wyman  had 
been  elected  by  the  two  votes  except 
there  was  a  remaining  question  about 
these  two.  then  what  could  Lave  hap- 
pened is  that  some  Republican  worker 
could  have  stolen  those  ballots  en  route, 
just  filched  them  right  out  of  a  package, 
and  cast  them  for  Wyman  and  we  could 
liave  had  a  tie  vote. 

If  we  do  the  Investigation  now  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  asking  for, 
we  will  know  that  by  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate. We  will  know  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  possible  way  of  finding  out  what 
happened.  We  may  not  be  able  to  find 
out.  but  we  will  at  least  know.  If  the  Sen- 
ator delays  us.  we  will  come  down  to  the 
final  count  and  if  it  is  close  then  we  have 
to  stop  the  whole  business  of  the  Senate 
and  wait  for  a  week  while  some  investi- 
gators go  out  and  find  out.  Why  not  ilnd 
out  now? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Seiiator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  want  to  correct  a 
statement  that  I  made  earlier.  I  said  that 
the  three  Repubhcan  members  of  the 
committee  voted  against  the  issue  in  this 
matter  and  that  Is  not  correct.  Senator 
Qtamtf  made  a  substitute  motion  to 
substitute  the  Riddick  panel,  with  Dr. 
Riddick  as  chairman,  and  instruct  them 
to  return  to  New  Hampshire  and  thor- 
oughly investigate  complaints  concern- 
ing absentee  irregularities  in  the  city  of 
Nashiia  and  report  back  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Then  the  vote  occurred  on  the  basic 
Michaud  motion  which  had  been  made 
by  Senator  Btkd.  On  tliat.  the  three  Re- 
publicans did  vote.  I  just  wanted,  to  be 
technically  correct. 

On  the  one  point  made  by  another 
Senator.  I  believe  Senator  Allxn's  state- 
ment at  the  time  the  vote  occurred  puts 
it  pretty  well  In  perspecttve.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  listen  to  me.  I  want  to  read  it. 

Senator  Ax-uek.  Mr.  Chftlmuua.  I  am  not  tU- 
togattacr  Mtttfad  with  the  mTesttgation  th&t 
b«s  been  made 

"Mr.  HELMS.  What  page  is  the  Sen- 
ator on? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  1534— 

Senator  Auen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
altogether  aatlsfled  with  the  InTestlg&tlon 
that  has  l>een  made,  biit  I  think  that  no 
matter  how  thorough  the  Investigation  may 
have  been,  we  would  still  be  cantronted  with 
the  question  of  who  the  voter  voted  lor.  It 
loolu  to  me  lllce  it  u  a  problem  that  we  can- 
not unravel  by  turther  iDTCstigatton. 

So  I  see  no  escape  from  the  proposition  of 
supporting  the  motion  to  count  the  ballots 
as  cast.  If  there  Is  any  way  to  Identify  these 
bAlIotB,  then  I  think  w»  woaM  have  sooie 
reami  for  ehecklag  fnrtlwr.  hot  In  abeeDce 
of  that,  I  ae*  ao  eecape  froaa  conntlng  the 
baUots  aa  eaat,  and  aa  nsorted. 

Ur.  BROCK.  I  can  undentand  that  ar- 
gument and  Inndentand  what  tbe  Sen- 
ator f nan  North  CanOxm  te  saying.  If 
the  Benstor  waiilB  to  oppose  ttito  amend- 
ment, tliough,  I  would  hopebe  ivoidd  say 
CO  the  record  that  if  we  come  do>wn 


1 
be  ^use 


1  ack 


I  ro 


within  two  votes,  he  will  send 
tile  8t»te  of  New  Hampshire 
cannot  determine  what  hamien^d 

Mr.    MORGAN.    The    Senal 
North  Carolina  would  weigh  the 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  fully  underst*id 

I  want  to  point  out  one  oth^r 
The  chairman  says  that  Mr. 
voted  not  to  send  the  team  bad 
it  would  be  fair  to  Mr.  Hatfiei  d 
why  he  voted  that  way.  I  woul  1 
quote  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President.  t'naL 
the  entire  investlgaiion  as  such  a 
I  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  sending 
back    to    New    Hampshire    for    :\ 
Investigation  of  the  Na.?hu.i   absei 
because  I  felt   thp  chancft  for  a 
Investtsalloii  was  io;.aUy  ini.possibli 
by  the  cominittees  team  as  it  w.vs 
constituted. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  ficrt 
did  not  vote  to  .send  the  team 
caasc  when  the  team  went  up 
first  time  they  refu?  ed  to  invcAig 
tiunk  that  makes  the  case  of  the 
from  Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pcre.  Tlie  Senator  from  Connec 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pre.sidejt 
prepared  to  vote  on  this  matter. 
want  to  prolong  debate. 

I  can  only  .^ay  this:  I  concede  . 
that  among  these  various  issu€  i 
resolution  tliere  can  be  a  good 
disagreement.    Votes.    I    repea 
Lihouid  go  both  ways.  I  mean  _ 
and  Democrats  mixing  it  up.  I 
where  we  would  disagree.  It 
divide  along  party  lines. 

Gentlemen,  on  this  issue  ther 
not  any  dispute.  Whether  we 
term  it  illegality,  whether  we 
term  it  fraud,  whether  we  wan 
it  confusion,  we  can  name  it 
will.  But  certainly  the  record, 
I  say,  the  record  established  by 
Committee  itself  and  by  the 
tion  of  the  Rules  Committee 
clear  that  something  went  ver3 
It  should  not  be  resolved  in  a 
way  at  all,  but  at  least  should  be 
in  the  sense  of  what  the  Senalor 
Connecticut  is  asking  for,  whicl 
a  complete  investigation  be 

Yes,  we  run  the  possibiUty  of 
700  absentee  ballots  in  Nashua. 
a  possibility.  But  with  whatever 
ableness  is  required  we  shouh 
the  country  that  we  are  not  goin 
the  other  way  when  a  clear,  at 
gross  act  takes  place;  that  we 

g(Ang  to  turn  our  heads,  

we  have  had  evolve  upon  us 
judicial  duty  to  detei-mine  the 
that  election. 

I  certainly  hope  we  do  not  get , 
motion.  I  am  prepared,  as  I  say 
lis^t  now.  I  would  hope  it 
matter 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  intend  Ito 
to  table.  If  the  Senator  is  ready 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  believe  the 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

I  would  hope  that  each 
would  give  this  very  much  of 
vidual  attention.  It  is  not 
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;  eas  and 


VIember 

mdl- 

procedural.  As 


rol 


ord;r 


Cir  TRCH  I 


best  I  can  describe,  according 
facts  in  the  books,  neither  is  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pn 
pore.   The  yeas   and  nays  have 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative   cler* 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

The   question   i.s   en    agreeing 
amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative  cl;i-k 
the  roil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an 
that    the    Senator   fi-om   Indiana 
Bayhi.  the  Senator  from  Texaf 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
•  Mr.     BtTMPERsi.     the     Senator 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick>,  th< 
ator   from   Florida    (Mr.    Chiles 
Senator    from    Idaho     (Mi 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr 
TON),    the    Senator    from 
( Mr.  Eastland  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
tucky    (Mr.    Porp).    the    Senator 
Colorado    (Mr.    Gary    W.    Hart] 
S2nator  from  Maine   (Mr 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.      INOUYE).      the      Senator 
Ma:;.'achuGetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  th 
ator   from  Louisiana    (Mr.   Long 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  M 
SON),  the  Senator  from  South 
<  Mr.  McGovERN ) ,  tlie  Senator 
Mexico    (Mr.    Montoya),    the 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ntjnn)  ,  the  _ 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoee) 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 

the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr 

TON),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Talmadce)   and  the  Senator  Iron  i 
Jersey     (Mr.     Williams)     are 
necessarily. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  is  pairec 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
ford)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the ., 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
vote  "yea." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from 
ington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  pairec 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
FIN) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  _. 
from  Washington  would  vote  "naj 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  woul  I 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  ,._ 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Main  ; 
Hathaway),  the  Senator  fr(Hn 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senate] 
Rhode  Island    (Mr.  Pastokx), 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  th 
ator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxik 

Sena^r  from  Oklahoma  (Mr 

the  Senator   from  Massachusetts 
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Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits), 
I  lie  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi-. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  tlie  Senator 
irom  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  iMr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thtk- 
mond),  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  ai-e  necessariij-  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
<Mr.  Thurmond  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scoii^,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Ml*.  Stafford)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  woiUd  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  vas  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  24:1  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Bartlett 

Gam 

Packwoocl 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Blden 

Helms 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stone 

nomenlci 

UathlRR 

Tower 

Fanuiu 

McCleUan 

Weicker 

Feng 

McClure 
NATS— 33 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Morg.TU 

AUeu 

HaskeU 

Moss 

BjTd. 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Hairy  F.,  Jr. 

Huddlestou 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Clark 

Leahy 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Uansfield 

Sparkma)! 

Culver 

McGee 

Stennls 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Uetcalf 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 43 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Percy 

Bellmou 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Scott. 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

William  L. 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Stevens 

BunUck 

Javits 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Symingtou 

Church 

Long 

Taft 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McOoTem 

Tbuimoud 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Wmiams 

Eastland 

Muskie 

Young 

ford 

Nunn 

So  Mr.   Weicker's   amendment  was 

1  ejected.     

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 


an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Coniiecacut  iMr. 
Weickeb)  propt;>;es  an  amendment:  On  paige 
1.  line  7,  insert  tJie  following  in  advance  of 
(1)  and  renumber  the  remaining  seciious 
accordingly:  "It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .'VUniluls- 
tratlon  shall  retrieve,  .separate,  and  review 
all  of  the  ballots  In  lt<5  custody  of  a  ■  'sklp- 
oaiididate"  type.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Sc:ii^tor 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICIvER.  I  will  .vield  in  30  sec- 
onds to  the  distingui.slied  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  our  le.st  result  flies  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  all  the  law,  all  the 
logic,  and  all  the  facts.  Coming  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  would  say 
tliat  is  pretty  bad  news  for  the  country. 
It  also  is  accompanied  by  a  total  absence 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
during  the  course  of  the  argument.  It  was 
not  procedural  in  nature.  It  was  not  a 
technicality.  It  was  either,  wlilchever 
way  you  want  to  term  it.  tlie  improper, 
the  illegal,  the  gross,  or  the  fraudulent 
casting  of  two  ballots.  Still  everyone 
comes  in,  gets  the  word,  and  does  his 
thing. 

I  have  laid  down  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  we  start  to  listen  to  the 
facts  of  this  case  and  stop  getting  orders 
from  above  from  whichever  side  they 
come. 

As  I  stated  earUer.  that  was  a  very  sad 
vote,  both  as  to  substance  and  as  to  tactic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml*.  President,  vrill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  1  hour  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  un- 
der the  usual  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  resei-v- 
Ing  the  rlfiiit  to  object,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  it  is  very 
tempting  to  go  along  with  the  request, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ments make  no  difference.  I  suppose  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  going  on  here  we 
could  take  2  ndnutes  on  each  section  of 
this  resolution  and  the  result  would  not 
vary.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  people 
will  come  to  their  senses. 

I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  tlie  Senator 
consider  the  possibility  of  W'z  hours  on 
the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  under  the  usual  proce- 
dure? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  falls  to 
grasp,  and  maybe  lie  does  grasp  and  does 


not  want  to  recognize — the  same  holds 
true  for  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader — ^Is  time  is  not  the  Issue.  We 
spend  more  time  in  this  Chamber  with 
more  Members  in  here  on  the  Isiue  of 
Ume  than  on  the  facts.  If  fau-uess  could 
be  guaranteed  and  presence  could  be 
guaranteed.  I  would  be  glad  to  settle  for 
a  lot  less  time  than  has  been  proposed 
around  here  for  the  last  50  days,  but  such 
Is  not  the  case.  I  am  not  gomg  to  wa.sie 
any  more  time  on  tlie  issue  of  time.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  concentrated  on 
Wyman-Durkin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  without  losing  the 
rifeht  to  the  floor,  I  point  out  that,  a*  the 
assistant  majority  leader  already  indi- 
cated, the  Senate  lias  not  yet  been  per- 
mitted to  face  up  to  the  substance  of 
the  resolution  reported  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  V/hat  I  would  like  to  do  is  to 
proceed  in  .some  fashion  after  8  days  and 
now  I  would  say  about  36  hours,  or  37 
hours  of  debate  and  votmg,  but  not  on 
the  substance  of  this  resolution. 

The  attendance  on  this  side  has  been 
quite  good,  all  things  considered,  and 
wc  would  hke  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness, so  that  New  Hampshire  can  have  a 
second  Senator,  to  which  It  Is  entitled. 
Whether  it  will  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican remains  to  be  decided  after  the 
procedural  questions  presented  bv  the 
resolution  are  detennined. 

Om-  purpose  is  to  try  to  expedite  th(s 
proceedings  and  not  to  delay  them  au>- 
more  than  necessary. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  respond  to  the  dk- 
tinguished  majority  leader  by  comment- 
ing tliat  if  he  can  say  that  we  have  not 
considered  a  matter  of  substance  in  the 
Michaud  ballot,  then  I  say  I  am  sorrj-.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  Senator  defines 
"substance." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  referrmg  to 
the  resolution.  We  have  not  yet  voted  on 
any  matter  of  substance  contained  m  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  stating  that  "substance"  is  go- 
ing to  be  defined  as  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  majority  and,  tliere- 
f  ore,  the  muiority  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  place  any  substance  in  there,  I  can- 
not agree  to  that. 

I  do  not  deny  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  he  has  the 
votes.  Use  them.  They  are  being  used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  reiterate 
that  I  was  discussing  the  issues  con- 
tained in  the  resolution,  which  I  under- 
stand was  reported  by  the  minority  as 
weU  as  the  majority  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, eight  to  nothing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  an  obsei-vatlon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  respectfully  caU  tlic 
attention  of  my  good  friend,  the  major- 
ity leader,  to  the  fact  that  we  did,  indeed, 
have  such  a  proposition  before  this  body 
earlier  today.  It  was  propounded  by  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. And  how  was  It  handled?  It  was 
not  handled  on  the  basis  of  an  up-and- 
down  vote.  On  the  first  three  Issues,  the 
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fii-st  three  tie  votes,  there  was  a  mo- 
lion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
th«  Senator  yield? 

<Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  could  have  ob- 
tahied  agreement  for  an  up-and-down 
vote  within  a  certain  time  period,  we 
would  have  done  so.  But  when  we  can- 
not get  any  assurance  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  limitation  to  an  amendment — and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  been  most  cooperative 
so  far  as  time  is  concerned — that  w^s 
tlie  reason  why  the  tabling  motion  was 
entered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  point  remains  that 
we  did  have  a  chance  to  do  it.  There  was 
an  opportunity.  We  have  not  been  able, 
by  any  means,  to  muster  enough  effort 
to  effect  delaying  tactics  on  this  side,  to 
postpone  any  vote.  There  is  no  question, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  are  concerned,  that 
we  have  voted  on  that  issue.  We  have  re- 
solved, then,  the  first  three  is&ues.  And 
how  was  it  handled?  It  was  handled  on  a 
tabling  motion,  and  it  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  1- 
hour  time  limitation  on  the  Weicker 
amendment  now  pending  and  tliat  there 
be  an  up-and-down  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ob  in  t  ion 
is  heard. 

What  Ls  the  will  of  the  Senate.* 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  su-".  est 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  36  Leg.) 

Nelson 

Pen 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Roth 

Schweiker 

SpHrkmaii 

Stone 

Tower 

Tiuiney 

Weicker 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  mo- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
Ls  a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 


\\\VH 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Birlleti 

Hnrtke 

Beau 

Haskell 

Byrd. 

Hollings 

Harry  F. 

Jr. 

Jacksou 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Cannon 

ICansUeKi 

Cane 

Mathias 

Clark 

McClelluu 

CranAtoii 

McOee 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Olenn 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Moss 

India  na 


T  jxas 
n  Arii 
f  1  om 
Sei  ator : 
Ser  ator 
Sen  itor 
th! 

EASTL  IND 


M  line 


L  JN 


Souh 
Jf 
Sen  it 

.tie 

tlie 

thj 
Pas;  ore 

Si  EV 


the      Senator      from 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles>  ,  the 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church  »,  the 
Missouri   (Mr.  Eagleton>. 
from  "Mississippi    (Mr 
Senator  from  Kentucky  t  Mr. 
Senator  from  Colorado   <Mr 
Hart  I.   the   Senator  from   Ii 
HATHAWAY) ,  the  Senator  from 
<Mr.  Humphrey!,  the  Senator 
waii   (Mr.   Inouyei.   the  Sen 
MajJ.sachusett.s  (Mr.  Kennedy' 
ator   from   Louisiana    (Mr.   _ 
Senator    from    Washington    ( 
NusoN » .  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  McGovEFN ) .  the  Senator 
tana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie>, 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Nunn>, 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mi 
TON",   the  Senator  from  Geqi' 
Talmadge  > ,  the  Senator  from 
•  Mr.  TuNNEYi.  and  the  Sen 
New  Jer-sey  (Mr.  Williams >   ; 
sarily  absent. 

Mr.   TOWER.    I   announce 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mi 
tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( 
MON  > .  the  Senator  from 
Bro<k',   the   Senator  from 
set  is   (Mr.  Brooke),  tlie 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckleys, 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
tor  from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Dole)  , 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Hawaii   (Mr. 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Go 
tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  ( 
FIN',  the  Senator  from  Wy 
Hansen',  the  Senator  from 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
York    (Mr.  Javits),   the 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  .  the 
lUinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Hugh 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Taft),  the  Senator  from 
Una  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Connecticut    (Mr.   Weicker), 
Senator     from     North 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


Teniii  ssee 


th; 


tie 
Dome  iici 
F  >ng) 


Dak(  ta 


IRoUcall  Vote  No.  244 
YEAS — 45 


L«; 


Aboure/k 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Biden 

BiTd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Fannin 
Gam 
Glenn 


Gravel 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Helms 

Holllnr?s 

Huddlesion 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCnellun 

McClure 

McGee 

Mcintvre 


Jime  21, 


(Mr. 

(Mr. 

Arkansas 

North 

from 

from 

from 

Senator 

the 

'ORD 1 .  the 

Gary   W. 

<Mr. 

»Iiiinesota 

from  Ha- 

tor  from 

the  Sen- 

{C I .   the 

^r.    Mag- 

Dakota 

i-om  Mon- 

or  from 

Senator 

Senator 

Senator 

),  the 

ENSON '  , 

.  Syminc- 
:gia  (Mr. 
i;aIifornia 
tor  from 
re  neces- 

that   the 

Baker), 

kir.  Bell- 

(Mr. 

Itlassachu- 

Senitor  from 

Senator 

he  Sena- 

Senator 

).  the 

),  the 

D WATER) , 

llx.  Grif- 

01  ling  (Mr. 

Or  !gon  (Mr. 

Nebraska 

om  New 

Sen4tor  from 

from 

Seifetor  from 

from 

),   the 

T^illiam  L. 

Veriiont  (Mr. 

(Mr. 

Ohio  (Mr. 

So^th  Caro- 

from 

and    the 

(Mr. 


Sen  itor 

SC3TT) 


Sen  I  tor 


-yeas  45, 


Men  la'e 
Mori  an 
Mosi 
Nels  in 
Paclfwood 
Pell 
Prolnire 
Rani  lolpU 
Ribi  oa 
Rotl 
Schi  eiker 
Spai  unan 
St  en  lis 
Stor  s 


NAYS— 1 
Tower 
NOT  VOTING— 53 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chiles 

Church 

Curtis 

Dole 

Donieniri 

Eagleton 

EastliuKl 

Foua 

Ford 


Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hatfleld 

Hathaw.ay 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnusoii 

McGoveru 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Muskie 


flush 
am  L. 


Niinn 
Pastor  ' 
Pearsoti 
Percy 
Scott, 
Scott, 
WUl 
Stafford 
Stever  s 
Stever  son 
Syniin  ;toii 
Taft 
Talmabge 
Thurn  ona 
Tunu(  jr 
Welck  r 
Willla  US 
Yount 


\r 


pr 


IVr. 
Pi-eside  tit 
Pi- 
o'der 


Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order, 
ident. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
poie.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order, 
ident;  regular  order.  Mr. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  unanimous-consent 
tabli-shed  earlier  is  that  rollcalls 
15  minutes.  The  15  minutes  havt 
elapsed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President-- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  On  this  vote,  there  are  45 
nay.  The  motion  is  agreed  to  and 
geant  at  Arms  is  instructed  to 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senato 

Mr.    TOWER.    A    parliamentjir 
quiry.lMi-.  President. 

Mr.  President 


p*o 


o  tem- 

in  the 

motions 

to 

recess 


10 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p 
pore.  Business  is  not  in  order 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  only 
that  can  be  entertained  are  mo|.ions 
establish  a  quorum  or  a  motion 
since  there  is  an  order  to  recess. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  Senate  being  present  an{|  voting, 
the  vote  is  a  nullity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p|o  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  not  correct.  On  this 
particular  vote  to  instruct  the  £  ergeant 
at  Arms  to  request  the  attendai  ice  of  a 
Senator,  a  vote  of  less  than  a  ]quorutn 
is  valid. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appeal  the  riling  of 
the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the  y^as  and 
nays. 


Mr.    ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr 
dent.  I  ask  for  the  regular  ordet 


0  tem- 

appeal 

Senator 

£  ergeant 

WTe  can 

up  out 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Business  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  an 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  may  the 
from  Texas  suggest  that  the 
at  Arms  start  at  Burning  Tree? 
probably  get  a  quorum  started 
there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideht 
I  suggest  that  the  Sergeant 
start  outside  the  door. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ^. 
pore.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  been  dirdcted 
request  the  presence  of  absented 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Chair  advises  that 
geant  at  Arms  has  been  so  dii 
is  out  pci-forming  his  dutj 


a. 


pio 

rec 


1975 


Pies- 

o  teni- 

Pres- 


o  tem- 

es- 

•ill  take 

not  yet 


tem- 
yeas.  1 
;he  Ser- 
request 

■s. 
y    in- 


Presi- 


,  may 
Arms 


p  o  tem- 


has 
to 


tem- 

Ser- 

ed  and 
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After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Abciirezk 
Biden 
Culver 
Gam 


Hansen 
Helm.s 
Huddleston 
Leahy 


UcClure 
Morgan 
Pack  wood 
Steanls 


Mr.  MANSFIFLD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACrnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  compel  the  Senators  who  are 
absent  to  honor  us  with  tlieir  presence. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tliat  iiio- 
tlon. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  tliere  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that   the   Senator   from   Indiana    'Mr. 
Bayh).   the  Senator  from  Texas    <Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church  »,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri    (Mr.  Eagleton).   the  Senator 
from   Mississippi    (Mr.    Eastland),    the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford',  the 
Senator  from  Colorado   'Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Maine    (Mr. 
Hathaway),  tlie  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  (Mr.  HuirPHREY) ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Long',  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana iMr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mi\  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), the  Senator  from  Missouri  ^Mr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney).  and  tlie  Senator 
from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Williams)    are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  amiounce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRiFrm), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mi*. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  fr<Mn  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WatiAM  L. 
Scott),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 


Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
•  Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youirc)  are  neces- 
.sarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

inollcall  Vote  No.  245  I.ec  ' 


YEAS--SC 

Abourtzk 

Glenn 

MolJiiyic- 

Alien 

Gravel 

Mond.il'j 

Bartlett 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Morgan 

Beall 

Hartke 

MOiS 

Bidfcii 

Haskell 

N'cI.-,oa 

Brork 

Helms 

r.':CkWOOc! 

Bvrd, 

Holllnf,s 

i->:i 

Harry  F  . 

Jr.    Hu(.tdle.~icn 

Proxmire 

lij  rd,  Kobe 

i  < '.  .TackE-.n 

Randolph 

Cannon 

.)'ihn;ioa 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Leahy 

Roth 

Clark 

Man.iae!<' 

.Schweiker 

Cranston 

-Mathlns 

Sparkmaii 

Culver 

AlrClellan 

Srf-nris 

Fannin 

rjcClure 

STo?ie 

Gam 

MrGee 

NAY.S-  3 

Hansen 

To'.ver 

V.>  rj.er 

NOT  VOTINCi 

5'J 

Baker 

Cioldwater 

Nuiii; 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Eelln'on 

Kart.  Garv  \V. 

Pearfou 

Bent-sen 

Hatlield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Scott,  Hurl 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Rcntt, 

Bumpcri 

Humphrov 

WUlia)n  1 

Burdiik 

Inouye 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Javits 

Stevens 

Chiir.h 

KennecV, 

«ievenso); 

Curtis 

L;'xalt 

.Symington 

Dole 

Long 

Talt 

Doinei.icl 

M.isrnuson 

Talmadf'P 

Eagleton 

McGoverii 

I'humiond 

Eastland 

MetcaU 

Tunney 

Fong 

Montoya 

Williams 

Ford 

Muskie 

Young 

So  Mr.  M.^NSFIELD■s  motion  tliat  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  we 
have  wasted  a  lot  of  time  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  quorum  evidently 
is  not  present.  I,  therefore,  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the 
order  previously  entered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recess.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  is  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fi-om  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  '  Mr.  Chiles)  .  the  Senator  from 


Tdalio  'Mr.  Chvrch),  Uie  Senator  fron 
Mis.scuri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hard,  tiie  Senator  from  Maine  <Mi-. 
Hathaway  • .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  HuMrHRzyi.  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from 
IvlR.-bachu-setts  (Mr.  IIenkedy),  the  Sen- 
:itor  from  Vermont  iM;-.  Leahy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiiina  (Mr.  LoNr. ..  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Macnv- 
soN».  the  Set.ator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
?vicCi.ELLAK  I .  the  Senator  from  S.outli 
Dakota    (Mr.  McGovern).   the  Senator 


th-- 

the 

' .  tlie 

Vfs- 

>Mr. 


Irom  New  Mexico  (Mi-.  Montoya i 
Senator  Irom  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie  ' 
Senator  from  Gcorgi.a  iMr.  Kunn  > 
Senr'.tor  from  Rl-.ode  Island  (Mr. 
TORE),  the  Senator  from  lUinols 
Steveneon'.  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.sourl 
'Mr.  Symikgton',  the  Senator  from 
Gaorgla  (Mr.  Talwadge),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tukney),  and  the 
Sana  tor  from  New  Je'-sey  (Mr.  Wii- 
LiAUs)  are  necessarilj-  absent. 

I  iuriiier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
\oting.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'Ml-.  BtTRDicK' ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  IllinoLs  (Mr.  Ste\'enson)  vould 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  frcm 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ■  Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  tMr.  Pearson)'  tlie 
Senator  from  IHinols  (Mr.  Perct),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mf.  Hugh 
Scott),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
William  L.  Scoti),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  vMr.  Stafford) .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senate- 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Thurmowd),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  D^Utota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yea.-^  4-^ 
n;rs  7.  as  follows: 


[R<i!ca!I  Vote  No.  246  Leg.] 

YEAS— 12 

Abouri/fc 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Moss 

Bideu 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brock 

HaskeU 

Pack  wood 

BjTd. 

HoUiugs 

PeU 

Harry  F..  J.--. 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  l 

.  Httddlesi'jr. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Johnston 

Roth 

Clark 

MansHeia 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

Culver 

IfcOee 

StexmlB 

Gam 

Mclntyre 

Stone 

Olenn 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Gravel 

Uondale 

Hansen 

Morgan 
NAYS— 7 

Allen 

i-annin 

WeiiUr 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Beall 

McClure 

• 
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NOT  VOTING - 

-50 

a-<ker 

Ciurtia 

Hatfield 

Biivh 

Dote 

Hathaway 

Betlmon 

Oomanici 

Huaphrey 

Bentaeii 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Brooke 

Eastland 

JavUs 

Btickley 

Fong 

KeniiMtv 

Bumpeni 

Port 

Laxalt 

Biirdirk 

Ooldwatcr 

Leab> 

Chiles 

Orlfflu 

Long 

Church 

Hart,  0«ry  W. 

MHeini.<oii 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Montoya 

Muskie 

NunB 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Percy 

Scott.  Hiiyh 
Scott. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Svminglor". 

Taft 

Talmadfee 

Thurmc  ati 

Tunney 

William  s 

Young 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pit  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  12  and 
the  nays  are  7.  The  motion  to  recess  is 


June  23,  1 775 


agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  will  staild  in 
recess  until  8:45  a.m.  on  Monday  njom- 

ing. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT  8:45 


Whereupon,  at  2:39  p.m.,  pursua|it 
tlie  previous  order,  the  Senate 
until  Monday,  June  23,  1975,  at  8:45 


reo  issed 


A.M. 
to 


a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     1  onrfai^,  June  23,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  oclocic  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Liuch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
work.— ^Psalms  19:  1. 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glor>-.  in  thei>e 
lively  days  filled  with  Uie  lilting  loveli- 
ness of  June,  we  pause  to  thank  Tiice  for 
the  sacrament  of  beauty  which  appears 
before  our  eyes  revealing  the  grandeur 
of  Thy  being  and  the  greatness  of  Thy 
spirit.  For  the  beauty  of  the  Earth  and 
the  glory  of  '^e  skies  we  offer  Tliee  our 
prayer  of  grateful  praise. 

In  these  days  of  challenge  and  change 
Thou  hast  given  us  tasks  which  try  our 
souls  and  test  our  f  aitli.  May  we  be  strong 
in  the  power  of  Thy  spirit  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  what  must  be  done 
for  the  good  of  our  country. 

Give  to  us  the  steadfastne.s.s  uf  mind 
to  follow  faithfully  the  ways  of  truth 
and  love  until  our  lives  reflect  something 
of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Hitn  in  whose 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


II.R.  6054.  An  act  to  luithori/e  liir 
propriatlous  for  tlie  Office  of  Euviio 
Qiiallty.   and   for   other   piirpofces. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lias  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jo  rmil  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


\er  ap- 
mental 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  June  19,  1975,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3109.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  cmiversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  ye«r  1976;  and 

HJt.  4700.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develc^- 
ment,  conitructlon  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 
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en  ergency 


The  message  also  annoimced 
Senate  had  pas.sed  with  amendments 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  liiuse 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
lowing  titles : 

*  H.R.  6900.  Ai\  act  to  provitie  an  h 
13   weefoi   of   beiieflls   under   the 
•memployraent   compen.'iation    progr 
the   .special   unemployment    a.s.'^ist 
(^ram.  to  extend  the  special   iinemp 
its.sistance  program  lor  1  year,  and 
purpo.scs:  and 

H.R.  7767.  An  a<l  lo  amend  title 
ed  Stales  Code,  to  increase  the  ralei 
ability   compensation   for   disa>}led 
and  to  increase  the  rates  of  depcndf^ioy 
Indemnity  comppusatloii.  and  for  o 
(Kises. 
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The  message  also  announced 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendirfcnts 
the  bill  (H.R.  6900*  entitled  "Ar 
provide  an  additional  13  weeks 
fits  under  the  emergency  unempfcyment 
compensation  program  and  the  special 
imemployment  assistance  progi  am,  to 
extend  the  special  unemploymen  a.ssist- 
ance  program  for  1  year,  and  fc  r  other 
pm-poses,"  requests  a  conference  \  ith  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hou-ses  thereon,  and  appoi  its  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Hart  le,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nels  on,  Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  j  md  Mr. 
Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
lution  of  the  following  titles,  in  w&ich 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requi  sted 

S.  24.  An  act  to  carry  Into  eflfecl 
provisions  of  the  Patent  Cooperatloi 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  323.  An  act  to  regulate  commerie 
protect  petroleum  product  dealers  i  om 
fair  practices,  and  for  other  purposi  s 

S.   537.   An   act   to   improve   Judl  lal 
chinery  by  amending  the  requirement 
three-Judge  court  in  certain  cases 
other  purposes: 

S.  1230.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention 
amended;  and 

S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolutiou  exteiifcing  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  tl  e  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Poli(  y 


Comtnittee  on  Public  Works  and  T  ans 
portation;  which  was  read  and,  tog  sther 
\\ith  the  accompanying  papers,  ref  frred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriation^ 
Washington,  D.C 
June  17, 
Hon.  C.\RL  Aldert, 

Speitkf^r  of  the  House.  House  of  Repre^nUi 
tin's,  Washington,  D.C. 
My   Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    Pursuant 
provisions    of   Section    5(r)    of    the 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1972  and  Sec 
of    the    Public    Buildings    Act    of 
amended,   the  Committee  on  Ptjbllc 
and    Transp'jrtation    of    the    United 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  22, 
approved  the  prospectus  for  proposed 
struction  of  two  Social  Security  Admli  istra- 
tion  National  Headquarters  buildings  *i  the 
Baltimore,  Maryland  area. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  at 
i^ins  resolution  are  attached. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  K.  JofKS. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THl  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORIf  S  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  thi  House 
the  following  communication  ffom  the 
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CONGRATULATIONS    HERB 

<  Ml-.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  givei  per- 
mi.'^sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  h4>  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker;  often  ciught 
up  in  the  busy  day-to-day  routine  i  f 
vaiious  responsibiUties,  we  do  not 
time  to  pause  and  take  time  to 
the  outstanding  jobs  our  dedicated  btaffs 
perform  in  a  "behind-the-scenes  role"  in 
Congress. 

Thusly.  it  is  a  pleasure  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  that  I  have  the  oppor  unity 
and  privilege  of  bringing  to  the  att(  ntion 
of  this  body  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hi  rbert 
R.  Wadsworth,  my  administrative  tissist- 
ant.  as  recipient  of  this  year's 
sional  Staff  Club  outstanding 
award. 

Various  honors  have  been  bes 
upon  Herb  since  he  first  came  to 
Hill  ^^ith  me  13  years  ago,  but  none 
be  more  meaningful  or  rewarding 
one  bestowed  by  the  most  hlghfr 
spected   and   discriminating 
all — your  colleagues  and  peers 

Since  coming  to  the  Hill,  Herb  his  not 
hesitated  to  "get  involved."  His  con  ribu- 
tions  to  the  Hill  community  have  been 
many  and  he  continues  to  make  ii  tre- 
mendous and  lasting  contribution  often 
far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  He  hi  ,s  be- 
come a  familiar  and  respected  flgi  re  on 
the  Hill  and  few  men  have  enjo^d  as 
many  friendships. 

This  award  is  a  tribute  to  his  dbiUty 
and  personality  and  there  is  little  poubt 
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that  those  of  us  from  Florida  are  proud 
of  the  honor  confen-ed  upon  one  of  our 
own. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  this  unity 
and  community  understanding  created 
between  staffs  are  significant  in  a  much 
larger  picture.  It  helps  build  a  better  and 
more  efficient  Congress.  For  it  is  people 
working  with  people.  And  that  is  what  a 
community  is  about.  People  helping  peo- 
ple. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Congres- 
sional Staff  Club  for  sponsoring  this  most 
coveted  annual  award;  and  I  congratu- 
late Herb,  not  only  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  a  staff  member,  but  as  a  wai'm, 
personal  friend,  on  having  received  this 
tribute. 

As  Herb  mentioned  when  accepting  the 
award  this  past  weekend,  a  quarterback 
is  just  as  strong  as  his  team.  I  am  proud 
and  fortunate  to  have  Herbert  R.  Wads- 
worth  on  my  team. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  ARTS  AND  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  ARTS  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1974— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1974. 

Our  Nation  has  a  diverse  and  extremely 
rich  cultural  heritage.  It  is  a  source  of 
pride  and  strength  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  look  to  the  arts  for  inspira- 
tion, communication  and  the  opportunity 
for  creative  self-expression. 

This  Annual  Report  reflects  the  role  of 
tlie  government  in  preserving  this  cul- 
tural legacy  and  encouraging  fresh  ac- 
tivity, in  developing  our  cultural  re- 
sources and  making  new  connections 
between  the  arts  and  our  people. 

In  September  1974,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Alts  celebrated  its  Tenth  Anni- 
versary, and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Council  and  this  rela- 
tively new  Federal  agency  on  Its  success 
in  creating  interest  in  the  Arts  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  beUeve  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Council  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has  been  a  great  addition  to  our 
society  in  the  United  States  and  we  can 
be  very  proud  of  it. 

With  the  bicentennial  of  our  Nation 
approaching  soon,  we  shall  need  the  cre- 
ative gifts  of  our  artists  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  cultural  institutions  to  help 
us  celebrate  this  great  anniversary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  member  of 
Congress  will  share  my  conviction  that 
the  arts  are  an  important  and  Integral 
part  of  our  society.  I  hope  that  they  win 
agree  with  my  assessment  of  the  impor- 


tance to  this  Nation  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Endowment. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  Ju7ie  23,  1975. 


ACTION  ANNUAL  REPORT  AS  RE- 
QUIRED BY  DOMESTIC  VOLUN- 
TEER SERVICE  ACT  OF  1973— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  i-ead 
and,  together  witli  the  accompanying 
papers,  refen-ed  to  the  Conimitt.ee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  ACTION  An- 
nual Report  for  fiscal  year  1974  as  re- 
quired by  section  407  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  June  23. 1975. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Ron  No.  330] 


Abdnor 
Ablins 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Ill, 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Beard,  R.l. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Butler 
Byron 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Davis 
de  la  Gar/R 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Diggs 


Downing 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Foi-d,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Fulton 

Gonzalez 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Htllis 

Howard 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mann 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Meyuer 


Mezvinskv 

Mills 

Moakley 

Mosher. 

Nedzi 

O'Brien 

Reuss 

Risenhoover 

Roncalio 

Scheuer 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Solarz 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
Thompson 
UdaU 
tJllman 
Vander  Jact 
Whltehurst 
Young.  Tex. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  352 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


may  be  allowed  to  sit  today  during  the 
5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo'.e 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  ihe 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6799 1  to  ap- 
prove certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  theiii. 
and  to  make  certain  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
t)ie  motion  offered  by  the  gentlemiui 
from  Mis.souri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  i-esolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther coasideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  67&9. 
with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Wednesday,  June  18,  1975. 
the  bin  was  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

TEf-HN'tCAL  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  WIGGINS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  technical  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau*  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  California 
whether  the  technical  amendment  has 
been  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chahman.  the 
technical  amendment  has  not  been 
printed  in  the  Record,  but  under  the  rule 
it  is  my  understanding  committee 
amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman's 
construction  of  the  rule  is  appropriate 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Technical  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wig- 
gins: On  page  3,  strike  out  line  14  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  end  of  line 
21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(4)   Rulo  4  is  amended  bv  redesignating 
paragraphs  (c),   (d),  and   (e")    to  read   (b) 
(c).and  (d)  respectively." 

Mr.  WIGGGINS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  this 
technical  amendment  is  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  adoption  earlier  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  inile  4.  The  tech- 
nical amendment  merely  renumbers  the 
succeeding  paragraphs,  eliminates  one 
paragi-aph  in  nile  4  which  is  no  longer 
applicable.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
controversy  concerning  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HDNOATE.  Mr.  Chauroan,  I  Uiank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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The  gentleman  Is  precisely  correct.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  earlier  necessitated 
redesignating  certain  paragraph  num- 
bers in  the  bDl  and  obviated  the  neces- 
sity for  this  other  paragraph  in  the  bill. 
There  is  no  objection  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
Ihe  teclinioal  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) . 

The  technical  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFrRFD     BV     MR.     DRINAN 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oBered  by  Mr.  Drinan:  Page 
19,  line  13,  strike  out  "unless"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "but  not  to  the 
extent  that". 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  this  amendment  simply  clari- 
fies what  was  the  original  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  this  important  document. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  draft  of 
this  document  never  intended  tliat  the 
person  accused  of  wrongdoing  would  be 
precluded  from  reading  his  presentence 
investigation  report.  This  section,  how- 
ever. Is  very  clear  that  he  may  not  read 
anything  in  the  report  containing  a 
diagnostic  opinion  which  might  seriously 
disrupt  a  program  of  rehabilitation,  nor 
can  the  defendant  know  of  the  source 
of  the  information  obtained  when  it  has 
been  obtained  on  a  piomise  of  confiden- 
tiality. 

The  ameudment  that  I  propose  simply 
would  state  that  the  defendant  has  a 
right  to  see  everything  in  his  file,  includ- 
ing information  based  upon  a  promise  of 
confidentiality,  but  not  the  source  of  that 
information.  A  Federal  judge  or  magi.s- 
trate  has  many  means  of  protecting  the 
source  of  information,  and  insofar  as  he 
can  do  that,  he  should,  under  my  amend- 
ment, give  to  the  accused  or  the  de- 
fendant all  those  things  In  the  presen- 
tence report. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  I  imderstand  the  im- 
pact of  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  It,  it  is  offered  simply 
to  clarify  the  original  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage, which  contains  some  ambiguity. 
I  understand  Uiis  from  the  man  who  was 
the  reporter  for  the  committee  that 
di-afted  the  rule. 

Am  I  correct  that  this  would  not  make 
diagnostic  opinion  available  to  tlie  de- 
fendant? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  case  of  material,  he 
would  be  able  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
confidential  material,  but  not  the  name 
of  the  somrce. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  That  is  correct,  when 
that  source  has  been  pledged  confiden- 
tiality. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Yes. 

Then  let  me  make  one  further  quali- 
fied understanding  here:  If  the  infoima- 
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tlon  Is  such  that  to  reveal  the 
tion  obtained  under  a  prcwnise 
fidentiality  and  simply  revealing 
absolutely  identify  the  source, 
case  again  he  would  not  have 
to  get  the  information? 

Mr.   DRINAN.   The   gentlemaji 
Missoiu'i  is  quite  right.  In  that 
defendant  vould  be  denied  and 
denied  that  information. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  But  aside  f ron 
lie  were  to  receive  the  inf orma  t: 
out  harming  the  confidential 
identif  j'ing  it,  he  would  be  able 
under  the  gentleman's  method? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes.  Under  this 
ment,  that  is  correct.  I  think 
intent  of  the  writers  of  the 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman 
mend  Uie  gentleman  from 
•  Mr.  Drinan)  for  clarifying  the 
we  would  have  no  objection  at 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  explained  in  the  colloquy 
eluded,  the  minority  has  no 
jection  to  the  amendment  offere  I 
gentleman     from     Massachusetjs 
Drinan).  It  does  depend  upon 
cretion  of  the  judge,  to  some 
the  language  suggested  by  the 
man  from  Massachusetts  is  w 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  rule 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi*n 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  HOL*MAN 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairm|n.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  M.s.  H^ltzman: 
Page  17,  line  13,  strike  out  "leqi^st"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "motion' 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  ChairmaJi,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment  designed  t(  correct 
what  I  beheve  is  an  inadvertent  in  the 
rules. 

What  my  amendment  would 
that    if    the    Government  or 
fendant  seeks  a  protective 
request  for  a  protective  order 
made   by   motion   with   notice 
opposing  side. 

Rule  16(d)  (li.  as  before  ixs  in  this 
bill,  provides  that  when  on  party 
wislies  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain evidence  piior  to  trial,  he  liay  seek 
a  protective  order  in  a  secret 
before  a  judge.  The  other  party 
even  be  notified  that  such  a 
order  has  been  sought  or  issued 

Whatever   justification    there 
allowing  an  ex  paite  proceeding 
circumstances — and    such 
are  extremely  rare,  frowned  upoi 
trary  to  our  adversary  system- 
no  excuse  for  hiding  the  fact 
tective  order  is  sought.  My 
would  require  that  the  opposing 
least  be  given  notice  of  this  r 

I  am  infonned  that  the  Rei* 
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the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Conference,    which   proposed   the 
rule,  has  said  that  there  was  no 
tion  to  eliminate  any  requiremen 
the  other  side  be  given  notice 
Intention  to  see  a  judge.  Second, 
discussed  the  matter  with   the 
sentative  of  the  Justice  Departmei^ 
has  been  monitoring  tiiis  legislatioi 
he  advises  me  there  is  also  no 
to  the  amendment  that  I  am 

I  would  strongly  urge  the 
my  amendment. 

Mr.   HUNGATE.   Mr.   Chairmar 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLT.?:man.  I  yield  to  the 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
to  be  sure  I  imderstand  the 
this  amendment.  Is  it  correct 
word  "request"'  is  used  in  this 
which  the  gentlewoman  has  alludec 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  That  is  correc  t 
der  the  rule  as  it  is  reported. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  And  imder  an 
rule,  rule  12,  I  think  it  Is,  that 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of 
is  that  correct? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  That  is  corre(Jt 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  So  that  as  I 
stand  it  when  a  motion  is  made 
tice  would  be  to  give  notice  that 
tion  is  being  made? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  That  Is  corre(lt 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  There  Is  nothlni 
I  take  it,  that  requires  the  other 
to  actually  be  in  the  room  during 
pai-te  proceeding;  it  is  simply  a 
to  the  other  that  an  ex  parte  pr 
v.?ill  take  place? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  It  is  simply  a 
to  the  other  party  that  the  party  is 
Ing  a  protective  order.  My 
will  not  require  the  divulgence 
matter  itself  to  be  nrotected. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chahnnan,  I 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I 
ply  say  that  all  of  my  great 
law  have  been  ex  parte,  without 
However,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
ment. 

Mr.   WIGGINS.   Mr.   Chairmar, 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
man. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  discovery  rule.  The  discovers 
templated  by  that  rule  is  triggered 
language  of  the  law  by  a  reques 
amendment  offered  by  tlie 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
the  case  of  a  protective  order 
the  word  "motion"  for  "request." 

This   proposed   amendment 
read  in  light  of  rule  12,  which 
that  any  motion  under  rule  16  bef  oils 
shall  be,  if  addressed  to  the  court 
be  by  motion.  Accordingly,  the 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms 
merely  states  what  is  in  fact 
plated  by  rule  12,  as  I 
Therefore  I  do  not  have  any 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
woman  from  New  York.  But  I 
add  a  caveat  so  that  t^e  leglslatiife 
tory  in  this  respect  is  clear:  The 
ment  of  the  amendment  would  be 
fied  by  the  moving  party  simply 
the  other  side  of  their  intention  to 
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under  the  particular  rule  without  requir- 
ing any  specificity  in  that  notice  as  to  the 
'  request  or  any  supporting  material  in 
.support  of  the  motion.  That  Is,  as  I  un- 
ci crstand  it,  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  to  be? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  If  I  may  just  clarify 
the  point,  the  intent  of  my  amendment  is 
.'^^imply  to  require  the  giving  of  notice 
that  ari  application  for  a  protective  order 
is  going  to  be  made.  There  may  be  court 
rules  in  various  district  com'ts  or  circuits 
which  specify  what  must  be  included  in 
the  motion  or  notice  of  the  motion.  I  am 
not  trying  to  specify  the  contents  of  the 
motion  or  notice.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
notice  must  be  given,  and  the  minimum 
contents  of  the  notice  given  will  have  to 
be  specified  by  other  rules,  not  this  rule. 
But  there  is  no  intention  in  this  amend- 
ment to  force  disclosure  of  the  matter  to 
be  protected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Holtzman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chauman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  I  think  all  of  us  must  be  alert 
to  at  least  the  background  of  the  problem 
that  concerns  me.  I  believe  that  Uie 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  is  innocuous  and  does  not  of- 
fend my  concern,  but  we  are  talking  now 
about  the  kind  of  notice  given  by  the 
government  who  seeks  a  protective  order 
under  rule  16.  That  protective  order  can 
be  granted  or  denied  by  the  court 
after  an  in  camera  ex  parte  secret  pro- 
ceeding. The  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  does  not  attsu:k 
that  psLvt  of  the  proceeding,  at  least  not 
yet.  However,  so  long  as  it  is  clear  on 
the  basis  of  this  amendment  that  the 
security  of  the  proceedings  in  ruling 
upon  the  motion  are  protected — and  I 
think  that  is  her  intoit— then  I  have  no 
objection  at  all  to  her  amendment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  If  I  meiy  respond,  I 
would  just  like,  for  purposes  of  legisla- 
tive history,  to  clarify  the  fact  that  the 
word  "motion"  that  my  amendment 
seeks  to  insert  in  this  rule  is  exactly  the 
word  that  appeared  in  the  prior  rule, 
and  I  would  say  that  my  amendment 
was  not  intended  to  abridge  prior  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  WIGK3INS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MS.    HOLTZMAN 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Holtzman: 
Page  12,  immediately  after  line  20,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(19)  Rule  I6ia)  ^1)  (A)  is  amended  to  read 
us  follows: 

"(A)  Statement  of  Defendant. — Upon  re- 
quest of  a  defendant  the  government  shall 
permit  the  defendant  to  Inspect  and  copy 
or  photogri^h:  any  relevant  written  or  rec- 
orded statements  made  by  the  defendant, 
or  copies  thereof,  within  the  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control  of  the  government,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  known,  or  by  the  exercise 


of  due  diligence  may  become,  known,  to  the 
attorney  for  the  government;  the  substance 
of  any  oral  statement  which  the  govertmient 
intends  to  offer  in  evidence  at  the  trial  made 
by  the  defendant  whether  before  or  after 
arrest;  and  recorded  testimony  of  the  de- 
fendant before  a  grand  Jury  which  relates 
to  the  offense  charged.  Where  the  defendant 
i.s  a  corporation,  partnership,  association,  or 
labor  union,  the  court  may  grant  the  de- 
fendant, upon  its  motion,  di-scovery  of  rele- 
vant recorded  testimony  of  any  witness  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  who  was,  at  the  time  either 
of  the  charged  acts  ^r  of  the  grand  jury  pro- 
ceediiigs,  so  situated  as  an  officer  or  employee 
as  to  have  been  able  legally  to  bind  the  de- 
fendant in  respect  to  the  activities  Involved 
in  the  charges." 

And  renumber  the  sxibsequent  subseciiouls 
of  section  3  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (during  the  readmg) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  sis 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to  modify 
the  rule  respecting  discoveiy  so  that  a 
defendant  can  learn  before  trial  the  sub- 
stance of  his  oral  statements  that  the 
Government  intends  to  use  at  trial. 

Let  me  .specify  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  Right  now  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  a  defendant  before  trial  is 
entitled  to  get  from  the  prosecution  the 
following  statements  that  he  made:  all 
written  statements  so  long  as  they  are 
relevant;  all  oral  statements  if  they  are 
recorded  so  long  as  they  are  relevant;  the 
substance  of  all  oral  statements  that  the 
Government  intends  to  use  at  trial,  but 
only  if  they  were  made  to  a  known  Gov- 
ernment agent.  Thus,  if  the  defendant 
made  an  oral  statement  to  a  Government 
agent  who  is  not  known  to  the  defendant 
to  be  a  Government  agent,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  that  statement  is  going  to  be 
used  at  trial,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled 
to  find  that  out  before  trial. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  new  crim- 
inal procedure  is  to  allow  a  broader  dis- 
covery, both  for  the  Government  and  for 
the  defendant.  I  think  most  of  these  ex- 
pansions of  discovery  are  desirable,  but 
in  this  circumstance  the  restriction  on 
oral  statements  is  not  wise. 

Let  me  say  that  the  only  argument  tliat 
I  liave  heard  against  allowing  a  defend- 
ant to  find  out  the  substance  of  an  oral 
statement  that  is  going  to  be  used 
against  him  at  trial,  if  the  person  to 
whom  he  made  it  was  not  a  known  Gov- 
ernment agent.  Is  that  possibly  it  will 
reveal  a  Government  informer.  That  ar- 
gument is  not  very  convincing. 

First  of  all,  the  Government  is  already 
entitled  to  get  a  protective  order.  Second, 
there  is  an  irrational  distinction  between 
what  I  would  call  a  bugged  informer  and 
a  nonbugged  informer,  because  all  oral 
statements  that  are  recorded  have  to  be 
provided  to  the  defendant  before  the  trial 
starts  if  they  are  relevant.  If  they  have 
not  been  recoi*ded  then  the  defendant  is 
not  entitled  to  them.  I  think  that  is  a 
distinction  without  any  substance  and 
basically  unfair. 

Stated  very  simply,  if  the  Government 
is  going  to  use  at  trial  a  statement  made 


by- the  defendant,  the  defendant  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  get  into  the  substance 
of  that  statement  before  the  trial  so  he 
can  prepare  an  effective  defense. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  The  Members  should  make 
every  effort  to  understand  it  because  tlie 
effect  of  this  amendment  if  adopted  will 
be  to  gut  substantially  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  the 
3 -day  rule  involving  the  disclosure  of 
the  names  of  witnesses. 

Let  me  place  the  problem  in  focus.  A 
defendant  under  the  rule  is  entitled  to 
obtain  after  indictment,  merely  upon  his 
request,  his  statements  in  the  posses.sion 
of  the  Government.  If  those  statements 
are  in  writing,  there  is  no  difficulty.  If 
those  statements  however  are  not  in 
writing  but  are  merely  statements  made 
by  the  defendant  to  a  third  person,  then 
under  the  rule  the  Government  is  i-e- 
quired  to  provide  a  summary  of  those 
oral  statements,  but  only  in  the  case  that 
the  oral  statement  was  made  to  a  known 
Government  agent. 

The  amendment  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  removes  this  limiting 
language:   "known  Government  agent." 

Here  is  the  problem  that  is  presented. 
If  a  defendant  has  a  conversation  with 
a  codefendant  or  a  coconspirator,  per- 
haps an  undercover  agent,  and  the 
Government  intends  to  rely  upon  that 
conversation  to  convict  the  defendant, 
the  disclosure  of  the  content  of  that 
conversation  may  and  perhaps  will 
identify  to  the  defendant  the  name  of 
the  person  whom  the  conversation  was 
had.  Accordingly,  disclosing  the  content 
of  the  conversation  identifies  the  name 
of  the  witness. 

The  identity  of  that  witness  is  thus  dis- 
closed, not  3  days  prior  to  trial,  but  ratlier 
as  soon  as  the  request  comes  In  shortly 
after  the  indictment.  The  effect  there- 
fore will  be  to  significantly  and  unwisely 
modify  the  3-day  rule. 

The  change  is  significant  and  raises 
issues  discussed  in  the  debate  we  had 
here  on  this  floor  several  days  ago.  As 
the  Chairman  knows,  by  a  very  close  vote 
the  body  agreed  to  stay  with  the  3-day 
rule  altliough  there  was  substantial  sen- 
timent that  even  the  3-day  rule  should  be 
amended. 

Now  this  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
the  3-day  i-ule  and  allow  a  defendant  the 
ability  to  discover  the  names  and  identir 
ties  of  Government  witnesses  well  in  ad- 
vance of  trial. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  important,  a  serious,  and  a  damaging 
amendment  which  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  am 
sui-piised  that  the  gentleman  says  my 
amendment  requires  giving  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  Govei-nment  wit- 
nesses. There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  my 
amendment  that  requires  the  giving  of 
names  or  addresses  of  Government  wit- 
nesses or  the  identity  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  statement  was  made. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  sony  if  the  gen- 
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tiewoman  undehstood  my  remarks  in 
that  way  because  that  Is  not  what  I  In- 
tended to  say. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  will 
not  require  the  Identiflcatlon  of  names  of 
witnesses  and  certainly  will  not  require 
identiflcation  of  their  addresses,  but 
nevertheless  I  contend  that  that  is  the 
practical  effect  of  the  rule.  If  we  do  re- 
quire the  substance  of  the  conversation, 
we  will  in  many  cases  thereby  disclose 
the  identity  6f  the  person  with  whom 
that  conversation  was  had  and  will  in 
effect  require  the  disclosure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's witnesses. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  what  rational  iiesis  there  is  for 
allowing  the  discovery  of  a  recorded  oral 
conversation  as  long  as  it  is  relevant 
and  even  if  It  is  not  going  to  be  used  in 
trial  and  iHx^bitlng  the  disclosure  of 
an  on!  statement  that  has  not  been  re- 
corded even  If  the  Government  intends 
to  use  It  at  trial? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  find  it  ditBcult  to 
rationalize  those  two  requirements  un- 
der the  rule,  because  given  the  hazards 
to  whi^  I  have  spoken,  are  also  going  to 
occur  if  a  recorded  statement  is  subject 
to  discovery.  I  am  not  trying  to  undo  that 
error.  I  am  simply  trying  to  prevent  the 
error  from  being  compounded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentloooan  from  California  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Holtzman  and 
by  unanlmotis  ccmsent,  Mr.  Wiggins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Ml'.  Chahman,  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia wtHild  agree  that  a  protective  order 
in  appropriate  cinmmstances  would  pro- 
tect the  Government  from  disclosing  the 
identity  of  a  witness  prior  to  the  3-day 
rule? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  is,  as  I  understand.  In- 
quiring whether  a  in-otectlve  order  can 
insulate  the  Government  against  the 
hazards  about  which  I  have  spoken. 
Perhaps  it  can  and  perhaps  it  cannot. 

We  have  already  passed  an  amend- 
ment which  requires  that  the  applica- 
tion for  a  protective  order  be  in  the  form 
of  a  motion.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  deal 
shortly  with  an  amendment  which  will 
decide  that  motion  in  an  adversary 
forum. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Government  is 
seeking  a  protective  order  with  respect 
to  an  identifiable  request  discloses  a 
great  deal  of  information  itself. 

This  is  a  balancing  Issue  upon  which 
the  committee  has  given  considerable 
thought  and  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Supreme  Court  has  also  given  con- 
siderable thought. 

I  urge  the  membership  to  stick  with 
those  two  bodies'  recommendations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  specifically  for  the 
reasons  stated  previously  od  this  rec,onL 

This  amendment  win  further  equalize 
the  adversary  proceeding  that  does  exist 
between  the  ofQces  of  the  U.S.  attorneys 
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around  the  country  and  the 
jorlty  of  cases  In  court  which 
died  by  court-appointed 
those  who  are  unable  to  hire 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  if  I 
a  $50,000  defense  fund,  I  will 
vestigatlon  of  a  case  coming  to 
as  good  or  better  than  the  FBI 
sent. 

This  amendment  asks  for  verj 
simply  wants  to  enlighten  the 
ant  as  to  alleged  conversation; 
participated  in  which  might 
criminate  him.  It  is  a  mighty 
quirement. 

I  have  heard  it  said  from 
that  the  FBI,  the  investigative 
the  U.S.  district  attorney,  will 
quest  provide  the  investigative 
deny  that.  I  find  it  not  to  be 
will  provide  the  statements 
before    the    various    agents 
brought  a  few  lines  of  a 
a  court  proceeding,  to  point  out 
amendment  is  innocuous,  to 
where  we  ought  to  be  focusing 
to  correct  the  Injustices.  This  Ls 
examination  if  you  will,  of  an 
It  goes  this  way: 

Qiiestion.  In  the  course  of  the 
did  you  take  any  notes  as  to  what 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Question.   Do  you  have   those 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Question.  Are  they  a  part  of  y 
gatlve  file  In  this  case? 

Answer.  They  were  a  part  of  it 
were  destroyed  once  I  reduced  the 
what  we  call  an  Investigative 
302. 

Question.  They  were  destroyed 

Answer.  By  me. 

Question.  In  what  manner? 

Answer.  I  believe  I  put  them  ir 
dentlal  trash   in  which  they  wen 

Question.  Confidential  trash? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  that  always  burned! 


last 
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own. 
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What  we  are  asking  for  is  . 
the  PBJ  give  the  defendant  in 
cases  the  benefit  of  the  FBI's 
and  the  recollections  of  agenfs 

conversations  with  others  to 

defendant  which  constitutes,  I 
vast  majority  of  cases  in  the 
this  land;  give  them  the  same 
a  man  with  a  $50,000  defense 
of  just  laiowing  the  natiu-e  of  tlw 
against  lilm  and  the  statements 
Government  intends  to  use 

I  hope  this  committee  will 
amendment  of  the  gentlewom4n 
New  York,  because  it  will  have 
feet.  It  will  put  tlxe  adversai-y  s. 
criminal  cases  on  somewliat  mo 
equal  basis  than  that  which 
exist. 


a<  V; 
fu  tid. 


agaj  1st 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  Inove  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  rise  in  oppojition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mi-.  Chairman  J  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  ge|itleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  CliairmanJi  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  just  a  noment 
so  that  I  could  dispel  the  sugge  tion,  at 
least,  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  required  to  interject  an  plement 
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investi- 
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a  coiifi- 
burned. 


ji  3t  to  let 
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charges 
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cr  minal 

tliat  he 
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i  pre- 

part  of  the 

biuden  is 

(urden 

reasonable 

in  an 

(  ompel 

part 

fitness 


tie 
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.  Inte  rest 
tke 


of  fairness  Into  the  conduct  of  a 
trial.  The  suggestion  is,  of  cours( 
the  trial  is  weighted  in  favor  of 
emment.  I  want  to  assure  my 
that  this  is  not  so. 

A  defendant   approaches   a 
trial  secure  in  the  knowledge 
need  do  nothing.  It  is  the 
of  the  Government  to  overcome 
.simiption  of  innocence  on  the 
defendant.  The  Government's 
a  heavy  one.  It  must  carry  that 
and  prove  his  guilt  beyond  a 
doubt.  In  doing  so,  it  must  do  sc 
envii'oiiraent  in  which  it  cannot 
the  production  of  testimony  on 
of  the  witness.  That  right  of  the 
is  secured  by  the  fifth  amendmen ; 

This  rule  allows  the  defendani 
into  the  Government's  file  and 
therefrom  statements  of  the 
which  the  Government  intends 
during  the  course  of  the  trial.  Bui 
right  does  tlie  Government  havq? 
Government  has  no  right  to  go 
defendant's  file  and  extract  the 
ments  in  the  possession  of  the 
with  respect  to  the  defendant's 
This  is  not  a  truly  balancing  right 
It  is  a  special  consideration  given 
interest  of  faiiness  to  a  defendaqt, 
we  should  not  go  beyond  that 
the  defendant  by  jeopardizing 
sonal  secinity  of  witnesses  whose 
tity  should  be  maintained 
imtil  they  are  required  to  be 
under  the  rule. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairmah, 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York. 

Ms.    HOLTZMAN.   Mr. 
think  the  gentleman  from  South 
Una  has  raised  an  extrraaely 
point,  that  the  issue  is  one  of 
The  gentleman  from  California 
Government  cannot  compel  the 
ant  to  produce  evidence,  which 
erally  true.  But  the  Government 
the  benefit  of  the  FBI,  wUch  Is 
investigative  agency.  Most 
those  who  are  indigent,  at 
afford  any  comparable 
their  own  behalf. 

Second,  tlie  Government  has 
benefit  of  the  grand  jury  which  cai  i 
pel  persons  by  subpena  and  the 
of  contempt  to  appear  and  give 
mony  about  tlie  defendant  or  the 
the  case.  So  that,  by  the  time  ol 
the  Government  often  knows  a 
deal  about  what  the  defendant 
legedly  said  to  various  people, 
defendant  does  not  know  the 
of  tiie  case  against  him. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the 
these  rules  is  to  take  away  the 
concept  of  justice  and  introduce 
a  justice  where  both  sides  have 
portunity  to  learn  the  nature  of 
and  to  make  rational  and 
arations  for  trial.  I  would  say 
amendment  is  very  much  in  the 
ests  of  fairness. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
say,  this  position  of  the 
from  New  York  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Judicial 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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It  was  defeated  In  the  subcommittee. 
It  was  defeated  in  the  full  committee  by 
a  voice  vote.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  Iiope  it  will 
be  defeated  in  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  . 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Ms.  Holtzman) 
there  were — ayes  14,  noes  27. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
lo  sti'ike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  tliat  we  are 
about  ready  to  vote  on  the  bill  in  tlie  full 
House.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
nie  whether  or  not  the  bill  is  worthy  of 
support,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
amendments  offered  have  been  defeated. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  set  of  rules,  as  amended  by  the 
committee  and  as  amended  on  Uiis  hoor. 
is  a  far  superior  product  than  will  be 
foi-ced  down  our  throats  if  we  fail  to  take 
action. 

As  the  Members  aU  know,  the  rules 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  take  effect  without 
amendment  unless  we  act  here  on  the 
floor.  We  have  not  adopted  all  of  tlie 
amendments  I  would  liave  wislied.  but 
the  efforts  of  this  House  have  produced 
a  set  of  rules  far  superior,  in  my  opinion, 
Ihan  as  originally  promulgated  by  the 
court,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Mem- 
bers vote  "yes"  on  passage. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
league from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Wigcdjs) 
ill  the  statement  he  has  just  made.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  if  we  adopt 
this  bill  by  voting  "yes,"  will  have  an  in- 
put into  the  criminal  justice  system. 
There  are  amendments  that  liave  not 
thrilled  me  to  death,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  some  that  have  not  pleased  other 
Members,  but  I  think  that  I  can  assert  to 
the  Mwnbers  unequivocally  that  we  are 
going  to  like  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  done  to  this  ponit  better 
than  we  would  like  the  rules  tliat  would 
\x  sent  down  without  change  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mi*.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6799,  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
HuNGATE,  his  committee  and  staff  for  this 
reasoned  and  carefully  drawn  measure. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Ccmgress  on  April  22, 
1974,  those  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  From  these  complex 
and  far-reaching  proposals,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  diawn  H.R. 
6799. 

I  believe  this  biH  is  a  genume  effort  to 
balance  the  rights  of  society  with  the 
rights  of  the  accused  after  an  extended 
period  of  our  history  m  which  technicali- 
ties often  resulted  in  a  tilt  away  from 
society  and  lawful  citizens. 

While  plea  bargaining  has  recently 
been  viewed  in  a  bad  hght,  it  has  long 
served  as  an  integral  part  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Plea  bargaining  has  been 
institutionalized  tmder  rule  n  of  this 
bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  timely 
opportunity  for  the  bargain.  Each  judge 
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wotild  have  the  authority  to  allow  or 
prohibit  plea  bargaining  in  his  own 
courtroom.  Under  the  rule,  a  judge  has 
only  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  an  en- 
tire plea  bai-gain.  This  protects  the 
prosecution  from  having  their  bargain 
undermined  by  a  lenient  judge. 

■niere  is  a  most  urgently  needed  addi- 
tion by  the  committee  to  spell  out  the 
required  advice  the  defendant  must  be 
given  prior  to  entering  a  plea.  This  cru- 
cial section  utUizes  advice  accepted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Boykin  against 
United  State. 

To  assure  ai  defendant  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  be  confronted  by  liis  ac- 
cusers, the  committee  has  provided  a 
pi-ocediure  for  taking  depositions  to  be 
used  in  a  trial  with  both  acctiser  and 
defendant  present. 

In  promulgating  the  disclosure  and  in- 
.spection  nile  for  witnesses,  there  ap- 
peal's to  be  potential  danger  to  witnesses 
by  providing  their  names  and  addresses 
to  tlie  adversary  in  tlie  trial.  This  danger 
is  somewhat  reduced  by  the  "3  days  In 
advance  of  trial"  phrasing,  but  the  past 
spectre  of  untimely  "accidents"  and  im- 
solved  murders  of  key  and  potentially 
critical  v.  itnesses  remains. 

There  is  an  air  of  openness  whicli  may 
cause  disquiet  due  to  the  way  certain 
cases  are  handled,  but  this  is  mainly  due 
to  the  heretofore  unwritten,  but  prac- 
ticed, procedures  which  have  never  been 
generally  known.  Thus  the  bill  has 
sought  to  codify  reality. 

The  task  has  been  difficult,  but  I  com- 
mend this  committee  and  its  chairman 
for  this  accomplishment  in  seeking  to 
\italize  a  gi-cater  mea.sure  of  fairness 
between  the  contestants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  xmder  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Van  Deeklin,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  ttie  Whole  House  an.  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  approve  certain  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend 
certain  of  them,  and  to  make  certain 
additional  amendments  to  those  rules, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  513,  he  re- 
ported tlie  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
•them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372,  nays  1, 
not  voting  60,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  331 

J 

TEAS— 372 

Adams 

Karlv 

Keys 

Addabbo 

Kckhardt 

Kindness 

Alexander 

Edgar 

Koch 

Andrews. 

EUwai-ds.  Ala. 

Kreba 

N.Dak. 

Edwards.  Call! 

E:rueKer 

AuDunzio 

RUberg 

lAFalce 

Archer 

Emery 

TABomarsino 

Armstrong 

Eiifeiish 

l-alta 

AuCoin 

E.ch 

Lehman 

BadlUo 

Hshleman 

Lent 

Baldus 

Evanii,  Colo. 

Levitas 

Barrett 

Evan-i,  Ind. 

Litton        ♦ 

BaucT;s 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Bauman 

Fascell 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Beard.  R  J. 

I- en  wick 

Long,  La. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Fiudlej' 

Long,  Md. 

BedeU 

Fi&h 

liOtt 

BeU 

Fisher 

Lujan 

Benpett 

Fithian 

McCoUister 

Bergland 

FloocJ 

McCormack 

BeviU 

F'.oncrs 

McDade 

Blaggl 

Plynt 

McDonald 

Blester 

Foley 

McEwen 

Bineham 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McFall 

Blanchaitl 

Fountain 

McHush 

Blouin 

Frnser 

McKay 

Hoggs 

rrenzel 

McKinney 

Boland 

I'Tey 

Macdonald 

Bolllug 

Fuqua 

Madden 

Bonker 

Oa>  dos 

Madigan 

Bowen 

Oiaimo 

Maguire 

Bradetnas 

Oit>bo!is 

Mabon 

Breaux 

GUman 

Martin 

Breckiuridee 

Glnn 

Mazzoli 

Brinkley 

Goodling 

Melcher 

Brooks 

Gradlaon 

Metcalfe 

Broomfleld 

Grassley 

Meyner 

Brown,  Calif. 

Green 

Michel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gude 

Mikva 

Brovm,  Ohio 

Guyer 

MUford 

Broyhill 

Hagedorn 

MUIer.  Calir. 

Haley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Hall 

Milla 

Burke,  Calif. 

HamUton 

Mlneta 

Biirke,  FU. 

Hammer- 

MlniFdi 

Burke,  Mass. 

schmidt 

Mink 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanley 

MitcheU.Md. 

Burllsou.  Mo. 

Hannaford 

MltcbeU.M.Y. 

Barton,  John 

Hansen 

Moakley 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Harkln 

Moffett 

Byron 

Harrineton 

Mollohan 

Carney 

Harris 

Montgomery 

Cair 

Harsha 

Moore 

Carter 

Hastings 

Blborbead, 

Casey 

Hawkins 

CalU. 

Cederberg 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Cbxpp^ 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moisaa 

Chlsholm 

H^iert 

Moaa 

Clancy 

Hectaler,  W.  Va.  Muipby.  m. 

Clausen, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Uuipby,  M.V. 

DonH. 

Bemer 

Murttaa 

Clawsoa,  Del 

Heinz 

Myeis,  Ind. 

Cleveland 

Helstoeki 

Cochran 

Henderson 

Natcher 

Cohen 

Hicks 

Neal 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hightower 

Nichols 

Conab'.e 

Hlnahaw 

Nix 

Conlan 

Holland 

Nowak 

Conte 

Holt 

Obersiar 

Corman 

Holtzman 

Obey 

Cornell 

Horton 

O'Hara 

cotter 

Howe 

Ottinger 

Ooughlln 

Hubbard 

PsissBifln 

Crane 

Hughes 

Patman.  Tex. 

D'Air.ovirs 

Hungate 

Patten.  N  J, 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hutchinson 

Patterson, 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hyde 

Calif. 

Daniels.  N. J. 

Ichord 

Pattlaon,  K.Y. 

Danielson 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Delauey 

Jeffords 

Perkins 

DeUiims 

Jenrette 

Pettia 

Dent 

Johnson,  CaliX. 

Peyser 

Derrick 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pickle 

Derwlnski 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Pike 

Devine 

Jones,  Okla. 

Poage 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

FreMler 

DlngeU 

Prejrer 

Dodd 

Kasten 

Price 

Downey 

Kaatenmeier 

Pritcbard 

Drluan 

Kazen 

Qule 

Duncan,  Ores. 

Ktiiy 

Qumen 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

RaUaback 

du  Pont 

Ketchum 

BandaU 
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Rangel 

Schulz* 

Treen 

Rees 

Sebellua 

Tsongas 

Regula 

Seiberline 

Van  Daarlin 

Reuse 

Sharp 

Vander  Jagt 

Rhodes 

Shipley 

Vander  Veen 

Kichmoud 

ShuBter 

Vanik 

Rlegl* 

Stkes 

Vigorito 

Rinaldo 

Simon 

Waggonner 

liisenhoover 

Siak 

Walsh 

Ifoberts 

Skuoitz 

Wampler 

Robinson 

Slack 

Waxman 

Kodino 

Smith,  Iowa 

Weaver 

Ro« 

Smiih.  Nebr. 

Whalen 

Rogers 

Suyder 

White 

nooney 

Spellman 

Wiiitten 

ROM 

Spcnce 

Wiggins 

Rosenthal 

Staggers 

WUson,  Bob 

Rostenkowskl 

Stanton. 

Wilson,  C.H. 

Rouab 

J.  Wjlliair 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Rouaselot 

.Stark 

Winn 

Roybal 

Steed 

Wirth 

Runnels 

SteeUnau 

Wolff 

Ruppe 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Wright 

Rusao 

.Stelger,  Wis. 

Wydler 

Ryan 

Studds 

Wylie 

St  Oermain 

Sullivan 

Yates 

Santinl 

Symm-s 

Yatron 

SBTMln 

Taloott 

Young,  Alaska 

•Sarbaaes 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Young,  Fla. 

SAtterfleld 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young.  Oa. 

Scbeuer 

Thone 

Young,  Tex. 

Scbneebeli 

Tboruton 

Zablockl 

Schroeder 

Traxler 
NAYS— 1 
Moltl 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTING- 

-60 

Abdnor 

Plorio 

Mosher 

Abzug 
Ambro 

Foid,  Mich. 

Nedzi 

I'-orsythe 

Nolan 

Anderson, 

Fulton 

O'Brien 

Calif. 

Goldwater 

ONeUl 

Andanon.  ni. 

Oonzale-z 

Honcolio 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Hillis 

Shrlver 

Ashbrook 

Howard 

Solarz 

Aabley 

Jaiman 

.Stanton. 

Aqptn 

Jones,  AID. 

Jam«BV. 

Bafalia 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stephens 

Brodhead 

Karth 

Stokes 

Butler 

Landnun 

Stratton 

ClKf 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

OolUna.Ill. 

McClory 

Symington 

Oonyers 

McCloskey 

■league 

Davis 

Mann 

ThompsQu 

da  la  Garza 

Mathis 

UdaU 

I»gS> 

Matsunaga 

iniman 

Downing 

Meeds 

WUitehvUrst 

Erlenbom 

Mevsvinsky 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wj^  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Thompson  willi  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortli 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUluois. 

%Ib.  AbEUg  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Amtoro  with  Mr.  Downing  ol  Virginia. 

Idr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Forsytbe. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  TTdall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  HiUis. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Legge^t  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  Matliis  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Solarz. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky  with  Mr.  Jarznan. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Balfalis  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Abdnor  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEA\  E 


Si^kaker,   I  ask 
ill   Members 
in  which  to 
eifarks  on  the 


ys 


Mr.   HUNGATE.   Mr. 
unanimou.s   consent   that 
may  have  5  legi-slative  day 
revise  and  extend  their  n 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntlemifn  ffoni  Mis- 
.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COM]  IITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Spfeaker, 


tll2 


Mr.   MOAKLEY.   Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
on  Rules  may  have  until 
night  to  file  certain  pr 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
tlie  request  of  the  gentlem^i 
sachusetts? 

There  was  na  objection. 


I  ask 
Committee 
nidnight  to- 
ivileg^d  reports. 

objection  to 
from  Mas- 
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R  lies 


a  ik 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Spe^^e 
tion  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Resolution  511  and 
mediate  consideration. 

The   Cleik    read    the    i 
follows : 

H.  Res.  51 1 


availa  lillty 
Af'  er 


Resolved,  That  upon  the 
resolution  it  .sliall  be  in  ordei 
the  House  resolve  itself  into 
of   the   Whole  House   on   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  o: 
6676)  to  maximize  the 
for  national  priority  uses 
bate,  which  shall  be  confined 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
equally  divided  and  controllec 
man  and  ranking  minority 
Committpe  on  Banlclng,  Cur: 
ing,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
under  the  five-minute  rtUe. 
order  to  consider   the 
natvtre  of  a  substitute  r 
Committee  on  Banking,  Curr 
ing  now  printed  in  the  bill 
bill  for  the  purpose  of 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
such  consideration,  the 
and  report  tiie  bill  to  tlie 
amendments  as  may  been 
Member  may  demand  a  .s 
House  on  any  amendment 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  ti: 
committee  amendment  in  tli 
.substitute.  The  previous 
considered  as  ordered  on  the 
ments  thereto  to  final 
tervenlng  motion  except  one 
commit  with  or  without  instr 


pen< ing 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlemfin 
sissippi    (Mr.   Lott), 
yield  mj- self  such  time  as  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  House 
provides  for  the  considerition 
6676.  the  Credit  Uses  Repprting 
1975. 
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ier,  by  direc- 
s,  I  call  up 
for  its  ini- 


!;;olution.    a.s 


a<  optii 


c  tie 


re  1 

fir 


amen  Iment 
ecomi  lended 


ion  of  this 
to  move  tliat 
he  Committee 
State   of   the 
the  bin  (H.R. 
of  credit 
general  de- 
jO  the  bill  and 
hour,  to  lie 
by  the  chair- 
ifember  of  the 
ey  and  Hous- 
amendment 
[t  shall  be  in 
in    the 
by  tlie 
cy  and  Hous- 
is  an  original 
under 
conclusion  of 
shall  rise 
with  such 
,  and  any 
vote  ill  the 
adopted  in   tlie 
bill  or  to  ilie 
nature  of  a 
shall   be 
and  amend- 
without  in- 
motlon  to  re- 
ictions. 


•e  1 


ame  idmeut 


Comn;  ittee 
He  use 
ad(  pted, 

.separi  .te 


qu«  ition 
h  11 1 
passai  e 


Sp  lakei 


r,  I  yield 

from  Mi^:- 

which    I 

nay  consume. 

Resolution   511 

of  H.R. 

Act  of 


providing 

In  the 

te  read  as 

l^u'pose    of 

pjjovided  for 

the  major 

report 

ight  cate- 

1  he  bill  as 

cckicern  that 
est  iblishing  a 
all  >cation. 


The 
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n:  tional 
ef  jrred 


u  les 


This  is  a  1-hour  open  rule 
for  the  committee  amendmcpit 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  to 
an    original    bill    for    the 
amendment. 

H.R.  6676,  as  introduced, 
a   repoiting  system  whereby 
banks  in  the  United  States  w()uld 
on  the  extension  of  credit  to 
goiies  of  loans,  defined  by 
■  national  priority  uses." 

Many  members  expressed 
the  bill  is  the  first  step  in 
Federal  program  of  ci'edit 

As  a  rfsult  of  tliese  objectit>ns 
son  able  compromise  was 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
man  oI  the  committee,  the 
iiom  Wi.sconsin  <Mr. Reuss) . 

The  bill  as  introduced  was 
bill  to  maximize  the  availabill 

for  national  priority  uses 
the  co.iimittee  amendment  ii 
rn.T.ximize  the  availability  of 
0!i  commercial  bank  credit." 

The    bill   as   introduced 
('redit  i;ses.  referred  to  as  " 
ority  uses."  They  are  now  r 
tlit  far  more  neutral  label,  " 
niercial  credit." 

Vvh ether  one  supports  or 
allocation  .should  be  irrelevarit 
on  this  rule  or  even  on  the  bil 

The  bill  as  it  stands  now, 
nine  categories  of  credit  and 
Nation's  largest  banks  to  report 
extensioii   of  credit  within 
gories. 

It  makes  no  value  judgmen ; 
these  u.ses.  I-t  simply  requires 
infonnalion  be  available 

The  collection  of  the  data 
ljli.shed  through  existing 
need  involve  little  additional 
banks  or  the  Federal 

The  bill  in  the  form  it  comfts 
i.=;  precisely  what  it  is  name( 
maximize  the  availability  of 
on  commercial  banks  credit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  Resolution  511  in 
may  di.scu.ss  H.R.  6676. 

Ml-.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
self  .such  time  as  I  may  consudie 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemar 
sachusetts  has  outlined  the 
this  rule.  House  Resolution 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  6676, 
Uses  Reporting  Act  of  197£. 
I  would  also  like  to  briefly 
general  points  about  the  bill 
at  this  time. 

H.R.  6676  requires  the 
Board  to  obtain  periodic  reports 
Nation's  largest  federally 
inercial  banks  on  the  amount 
they  are  lending  in  the  foUoT^ing 
areas: 

First,  productive  capital 

Second,  normal  working 
of  industry  and  commerce; 

Third,  financing  requirements 
business  and  agricultural 

Fourth,  construction  and 
housing    accommodations, 
low  and  middle-income; 

Fifth,    accommodation    oi 
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credit  needs  basic  to  a  rising  standard  of 
living: 

Sixth,  needs  of  U.S.  foreign  trans- 
actions; 

Seventh,  other  uses  essential  to  the 
orderly  functioning  of  markets  for  goods, 
.services,  and  financial  assets; 

Eighth,  support  of  the  financing  needs 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments; 
and 
Ninth,  all  other  extensions  of  credit. 
This  legislation  further  requii-es  that 
these  reports  be  obtained  from  a  sample 
of  commercial  banks,  and  the  size  of  the 
sample  is  left  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  data  collected  by  the  Board 
then  must  be  submitted  semiannually  to 
Congress  and  will  likewise  be  promptly 
made  available  to  the  public. 

The  rule,  House  Resolution  511,  pro- 
vides for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
eraUon  of  H.R.  6676.  Under  the  tenns 
of  the  rule,  the  legislation  may  be  de- 
bated for  1  hour  and  will  be  read  for 
amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  normal  amending 
process,  the  rule  allows  that  the  com- 
mittee substitute  will  be  in  order  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  requiruag  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  obtain  reports  from  our 
largest  FederaUy  insured  commercial 
banks  on  the  amount  of  funds  they  are 
lending  in  certain  areas,  undoubtedly, 
will  Influence  these  banks  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  what  they  perceive  to  be  Con- 
gress mtentions.  It  would  follow  that  the 
data  collected  via  this  measure  could 
very  possibly  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
imposition  of  credit  controls. 

The  control  or  allocation  of  credit  in 
this  country,  by  either  direct  or  indirect 
implementation,  is  wrong.  It  will  remove 
the  flexibility  in  national  bank  lending 
policies  and  could  force  them  to  make 
loans  for  programs  possessing  only  a 
marginal  rate  of  retui-n  in  preference 
to  more  productive  usage  of  then*  cap- 
ital. 

Since  I  do  not  perceive  of  any  way 
in  which  this  legislation  could  be  amend- 
ed to  an  acceptable  proposal.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  vote 
against  this  rule. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  357 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  futher  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  6676— CREDIT  USES  RE- 
PORTING ACT  OP  1975 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoitun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  332] 

Abdnor  Beard,  Tenn.  Davis 

Abzug  Brown,  Calif.  Dlggs 

Anderson,  Buchanan  Downing 

Calif.  Burke,  Calif.  Krlenborn 

Andrews,  N.C.  Burton,  John  Evlns.Tenn. 

Ashbrook  Clay  pjorto 

^n^  OoUln.,ni.  Port.  Mich, 

Badllio  Conyera  Porsytha 

Bafalls  Crane  Fraser 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  a  couple  of  points  that  I 
made  before  the  quormn  call.  This  Is 
H.R.  6676,  the  Credit  Uses  Reporting  Act 
of  1975,  and  it  Is  unique  because  on  this 
bill  we  had  a  verj',  very  close  vote  on  the 
rule  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  re- 
port this  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  vote  was.  at  one  point.  6  to 
6,  and  the  final  vote  was  7  to  5,  with  one 
voting  "present."  It  is  obvious  there  was 
some  question  among  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  about  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this:  Yes,  this  bill  has  been 
w^atered  down  from  what  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  w-e  must  consider  that  frmn  the 
standpoint  of  what  was  the  real  Intent 
of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  .  who  Is  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing,  and  who  can  give  us  some  of 
the  background  of  how  this  legislation 
developed  and  perhaps  explain  to  us 
whether  it  is  as  innocuous  as  we  might 
have  been  led  to  beUeve. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  hi  mind, 
with  regard  to  this  bill,  that  if  the  pur- 
pose of  it  Is  just  to  point  out  what  the 
uses  of  credit  are  in  our  economy,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  bill  at  all.  because  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  data  that  are  already 
available  that  my  colleagues  can  ex- 
amine. 

In  order  to  understand  this  bill.  It  Is 
necessary  to  look  at  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, which  Indicated  that  this  bill  was 
directed  at  seeking  Information  on  what 
was  called  In  the  earlier  bill  national 
priority  uses  of  credit.  "ITiat  Is  where  this 
list  of  categories  came  from. 

I  think  it  is  Instructive  to  keep  In  mind 
that  this  list  was  developed  not  to  get  In- 
formation on  the  flow  of  funds  In  the 
economy,  because  that  Information  is 
available  In  large  quantities  and  Is  com- 
ing out  of  computers  all  over  Washing- 
ton today,  but  It  Is  a  basis  or  it  gives  us  a 
foot  hi  the  door,  if  you  will,  and  is  a  step 
toward  mandatory  aUocation  of  credit 


among  all  borrowers  and  lenders  In  the 
United  States,  with  the  Government, 
rather  than  the  private  economy,  making 
the  decisions  as  to  who  these  borrowers 
and  who  these  lenders  are  to  be. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  it  would  only  apply  to  some 
200  or  300  banks,  and  it  certainly  would 
not  apply  to  all  the  major  producers  of 
credit  in  the  coimtry.  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  is  correct  There 
.are  a  number  of  major  financial  institu- 
tions which  would  not  report  These  in- 
clude certain  banking  companies,  life  in- 
surance companies,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  credit  unions,  among  others. 
Only  a  sample  of  commercial  banks 
would  be  required  to  report 

This  raises  a  very  interesting  question: 
What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  do 
with  this  data  once  we  receive  it? 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example. 
In  the  first  category,  that  of  productive 
capital  investment,  we  are  only  going  to 
get  answers  from  a  small  fraction  of  the 
providers  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
This  small  f  racUon.  this  number  of  banks 
providing  capital,  will  teU  us.  let  us  say. 
that  14  percent  of  loans  which  are  re- 
ported is  for  productive  capital  Invest- 
ment. 

What  do  we  do  with  that  information 
once  we  get  It? 

The  purpose  of  this  Information,  I 
assume.  Is  to  assist  the  Congress  in  reach- 
ing decisions  with  regard  to  the  econ- 
omy. If  we  get  a  flgure  back  that  14  per- 
cent is  for  productive  capital  Investment 
this  Is  absolutely  useless  unless  we  also 
have  some  way  of  figuring  out  whether 
the  proper  number  should  be  14  percent 
or  something  higher  or  somethtog  lower 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  what  we 
ai-e  really  doing  here  basically  Is  creat- 
ing unnecessary  additional  paperwork 
and  creating  an  extra  burden— redtape 
If  you  wUl— that  Is  gohig  to  cause  prob- 
lems for  borrDwers  and  lenders  aUke 
AJid  to  the  extent  this  increases  the  cost 
of  doing  business  for  lenders.  It  Is  going 
to  Increase  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  our 
economy. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Some  Members  have  asked  me  why 
we  are  raising  these  questions  and  ex- 
pressing these  concerns  at  this  point 
about  the  bfll.  it  Is  because  I  think  this 
T  *w.^^?*  ''®P  toward  credit  aUocatlon. 
I  think  It  Is  Important  for  the  Members 
to  stop  and  think  what  we  are  dotag 

This  Is  very  typical  of  many  things  we 
have  done  In  the  past  We  have  consid- 
ered legislation  along  these  Unes  before 
and  then  It  zips  through  quietly  and  6 

"What  have  we  done?  " 

Mr.  £%)eaker,  I  thtok  we  ought  to  take 
a  good  look  at  this  legislation  before  we 
pass  It 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gmttemanyldd? 

Mr.  ix>Tr.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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In  the  colloquy  a  minute  ago  the 
gentleman  said  something  about  only 
the  largest  banks  in  the  country  being 
required  to  report.  I  have  seen  that  same 
language  In  the  report. 

Where  in  the  bill  is  that  limitation 
provision  stating  that  only  a  certain 
number  of  banks  need  to  report? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised 
by  committee  memtiers  that  it  is  not  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  It  could  go  much  be- 
yond that.  I  think  that  is  a  very  valid 
point  the  gentleman  rallies.     . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  won- 
dering where  this  statement  came  from, 
that  it  is  only  the  largest  commercial 
banks  that  will  report  and  that  only  a 
sampling  of  them  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
.stand  the  bill,  it  says,  "a  sample,"  and 
the  report  refers  to  the  larger  banks. 
It  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  can 

answer    the   questions    asked    by    the 

gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Loxt) 

land   the   gentleman  from   Texas    'Mr. 

Kazen). 

The  bill  leaves  it  up  to  the  Federal  Re- 
seiTe  System,  which  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  in  the  drafting  of  this 
legislation,  iii  order  to  make  this  bill  as 
helpful  as  possible  and  to  make  sure  it 
was  not  too  onerous.  Therefore,  in  our 
discussions  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
staff.  It  was  more  or  less  agreed  that  the 
sample  will  be  the  200  largest  banks,  be- 
cause, after  all,  tliey  control  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  banking  assets  of  this 
country. 

While  the  paperwork  for  a  large  bank  is 
negligible,  we  do  not  want  to  impose  this 
requirement  by  law  on  the  smaller  banks. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  must  be  tlie  explana- 
tion, but  nowhere  in  the  bill  is  it  provided 
that  reporting  is  restricted  to  those  200 
banks  which  h^ve  55  percent  of  the 
credit  available. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  ratlier  than  in  some 
informal  xmderstanding,  because  tliis 
policy  of  understanding  may  change 
from  committee  to  committee  or  from 
Congress  to  Congress. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely cori'ect.  I  tliink  that  he  makes  a 
very  valid  point.  I  wonder  if  this  cannot 
be  done  under  existing  legislation  or 
regulations  anyway. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  tlie  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  state  to  the  gentle- 
hian  from  Texas  <Mr.  Kazen)  that  we 
would  in  no  way  object  to  an  amend- 
ment restilcting  it  to  the  200  or  300 
largest  banks.  The  bill  would  not  lose  its 
effect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  that  one  thing 
wrong  with  the  bill  is  tliat  it  Is  going 
to  cause  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  paper- 
work. It  may  not  be  used  for  control  or 
allocation  of  credit,  but  there  is  going 
to  be  an  awful  lot  of  work  done  here. 
What  is  it  going  to  be  ased  for? 
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thi 


Spes  ker 


thit 


Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  committee  did  hear 
this  point. 

I  would  just  like  to  givi 
bers  one  example  of  what 
as  to  tlie  paperwoi'k  that 
imposing  upon  the  banks 
cred  by  this  section. 

The  chief  executive 
Carolina  National  Bank 
specific  point.  That  is  a 
lion,  but  not  tlie  largest 
United  States. 

He  reported  that  had 
ered  by  this  bill  dming 
1974,  they  would  have  had  tc 

000  separate  statements, 
from  each  borrower  with 
piu'pose  of  each  loan  during 

If  tlie  Nortli  Carolina 
had  to  file  or  had  to  receive 
through  their  computer  4( 
ments  of  purpose,  one  can 
millions  of  sheets  of  papei 
be  required  for  the  larger 
ing  out  their  obligations 

The  problem  with  tliis  is 
.¥^e  of  this  bill  would  not 
tlie  requirements  for  repc 
are  already   impo.scl  by 
agencies,  such  as  the  pr 
ports  required  by  the  Fed^i' 
but  PS  a  result,  the  banks 
ered  would  have  to  comply 
ferent  roquijvments  on 
to  meet  the  present  repor 
ments  and  another  to 
ments  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  400,' 
pieces  of  paper  in  North 
is  something  that  we  should 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Yes,  I  yield  I 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan. 

1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
It  is  interesting  for  me  to 

lleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr 
chaii-man  of  ihe  Committee 
Currency  and  Housing,  her^ 
accept  the  proposal  of 
from  Texas  with  respect  to 
that  the  reporting  will  be 
tain  banks,  because  it  is 
tory  of  this  legislation  to 
man  accede  to  such  r 

The  bill  oiiginally 
was  a  credit  allocation  bill 
pie.  However,  it  was 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
determined  the  pulse  of 
even  as  to  tiie  members  of 
he  did  determine  that  p; 
accepted  a  change  from  a 
to  allocate  credit  to  a  bill 
port  credit.  Now  here  on 
willing  to  make  a  further 
Members  because  he  r 
in  its  present  form  it  is 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
leagues  that  if  proponents 
these  many  concessions  in 
bringing  lesrislation  to  thi 
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obvious  that  the  legislation 
pect.  I  suggest  that  it  is 

May  I  suggest  to  my  .__ 
Members  of  this  House,  that 
pose  of  this  legislation  Is 

vide  the  Congress  with 

that  it,  in  effect,  can  make  a 
tion — and  that  would  be  usefu 
tion — as  to  whether  or  not 
ing  properly  extended  by   . 
banks  and  by  other  extenders 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  o 
can  make  that  determmation 
on  the  basis  of  learning  how 
been  extended,  but  learning 
credit  has  been  demanded. 

Because  if  you  do  not  know 
of  credit  demands  are  being 
can  one  know  whether  or  not 
are  being  met?  We  cannot 
just  on  the  basis  of  how  it  wa 
without  knowing  how  it  was 

So  I  respectfully  commenc 
tleman  from  Mississippi  for 
tions  about  this  rule.  I  think 
serious  reasons  for  doubting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.   Sr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Califoi-nia. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr. 
1  hank  my  colleague,  the  _ 
Michigan,  for  bringing  out ._. 
the  committee  really  did  not 
point  about  priorities  in  the 
on  Banking,  Currency  and 
is  whether  we  should  first  . 
ai  e  the  current  or  historical 
credit,  and  then  make  a 
on  how  we  would  handle  this 
or  whether  the  Congress,  the 
or   the  private  market  would 
priorities. 

Of  course,  that  was  the  o 
tention  of  my  good  colleague 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
gentleman  wanted  the 
all  the  priorities  as  to  how 
be  allocated.  That  bill  basical  y 
committee    because    of    that! 
draftsmanship  and  bad 
rncndations. 

So  I  think  my  colleague,  the 
from  Michigan  fMi-.  Brown) 
an  excellent  point  that  ther; 
Ktantial  studies  done  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
of  the  Currency  and  others 
credit    demands    are.    We 
nothing  in  this  legislation  to 
termination  on  whether  we  w 
the  demand  for  credit,  or 
want  to  mandate  where  that 
to  be.  tiie  latter  course  woulc 
substantially  disrupt  the 

So  again  I  thank  my 
5  en  tleman  from  Michigan 
for  making  the  point  that 
subtly  touches  either  plan 
ultimate  objective  of  having 
allocated  from  the  Federal  lev 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  say  in  reference  to  this 
prior  occasions  significant  . 
been  raised  about  bills  and' 
has   refused   to   approve  sucfi 

think  this  bill  involves  a 

we  should  take  a  look  at  whe 
we  .'-hould  grant  a  rule 
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H.R.  6676,  would  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boai'd  to  obtain  periodic  reports 
from  the  Nation's  largest  federally  In- 
sured commercial  banks  on  the  amount 
of  fimds  they  are  lending,  in  several 
areas,  and  I  would  list  eight  of  them, 
eight  categories  where  this  would  occur: 

Productive  capital  investment ; 

Normal  working  capital  needs  of  in- 
diLstry  and  commerce; 

Financing  requirements  of  small  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  estabhsliments; 

Construction  and  purchase  of  housing 
accommodations,  particularly  low  and 
middle  income; 

Accommodation  of  consumer  credit 
needs  basic  to  a  rising  standard  of  living; 

Needs  of  IT.S.  foreign  transactions; 

Other  uses  essential  to  the  orderly 
fimctioning  of  markets  for  goods,  serv- 
ices and  financial  assets; 

Support  of  the  financing  needs  of  Fed- 
ederal.  State,  and  local  governments ;  and 

Then,  the  ninth  category,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  real  clinker  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit,  which  is:  All  other  exten- 
sions of  credit. 

That  is  everything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
question  about  this  bill  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  At  this 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  interest  hi  saving  the 
time  of  the  House  I  suggest  we  vote  down 
the  rule  on  HJR.  6676.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee nearly  took  It  upon  itself  to  kill 
this  bill  but  I  suppose  it  can  be  said  that 
no  matter  how  bad  a  bill  is,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  bring  it  here  to  the  floor  so 
that  all  Members  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves.  That  being  so  lets 
do  so  now  and  avoid  an  extra  hour  of 
debate. 

H.R.  6676  has  several  faults  but  so  far 
as  I  can  determine  no  redeeming  fea- 
tures. There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  su- 
perimpose the  reporting  requirements  of 
this  bill  on  top  of  the  extensive  reporting 
system  now  in  operation.  We  currently 
obtain  extensive  reports  from  all  forms 
of  creditors — ^not  just  a  sample  of  com- 
mercial banks — ^whlch  give  us  a  far  bet- 
ter understanding  of  credit  flows  than  we 
will  ever  get  from  anything  reported 
pursuant  to  this  bill. 

A  second  fault  relates  to  the  eight  par- 
ticularized categories  of  credit  to  be  re- 
ported. Since  the  legislation  originated 
these  categories  have  at  least  been 
amended  to  recognize  the  need  for  con- 
sumer credit  but  who  Is  to  decide — and 
how — ^what  extensions  of  consumer  cred- 
it are  "basic  to  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  American  families."  Frankly, 
though  I  sometimes  think  people  are  a 
little  foolish  to  buy  some  of  the  things 
they  do,  I  really  do  not  know  anyone 
who  goes  out  and  boiTows  mcmey  to  buy 
things  that  they  think  are  foolish.  For 
one  reason  or  another  they  just  have  to 
have  that  widget  and  they  siuw  do  not 
want  Congress  or  the  Fed  telling  them 
what  ttiey  can  or  cannot  use  credit  for. 

That  really  leads  me  to  the  third  fault 


I  find  with  this  bUl.  I  see  it  as  a  thhily 
veiled  effort  to  set  the  stage  for  some 
form  of  credit  allocation. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  bill  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Claw.«w>n) 
asked  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  this 
information  when  we  got  it.  Oiu:  chair- 
man's response  was  that  if  the  informa- 
tion had  been  available  in  1973  it  might 
have  been  apparent  that  too  much  credit 
was  going  for  office  buildings  in  Man- 
hattan and  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
might  have  suggested  that  more  credit 
be  directed  toward  capital  for  produc- 
tive investment.  He  went  on  to  suggest 
that  the  Information  would  disclose 
whether  huge  amoimts  of  the  Nation's 
credit  should  go  into  something  for  which 
there  is  a  doubtful  need.  In  plain  terms 
this  infoi-mation  is  to  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  allocate  credit. 

I  want  to  remind  any  who  doubt  this 
that  H.R.  6676  is  the  product  of  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  enact  a  strict  credit  allo- 
cation program  which  was  contained  in 
the  origuial  bill,  H.R.  212.  The  comihlttee 
rejected  this  proposal  outright  and  sub- 
sequently did  the  same  to  a  modified 
proposal.  We  are  now  down  to  this  su- 
perficial measure  whose  backers  hope  will 
result  in  some  distorted  picture  of  credit 
flows  which  they  can  then  use  to  attack 
the  free  market  system  tmder  which  we 
have  prospered  for  so  long. 

This  bill  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  a 
sinister  effort  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  program  of  credit  allocation  which 
no  one  is  willing  to  support.  I  hope  the 
bill  be  recognized  for  what  it  is  and  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
allocation  of  credit  in  this  country,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  dangerous 
tiling  to  be  getting  mto,  and  I  would 
urge  the  Members  to  withhold  their  sup- 
port of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  some 
reservations  with  reference  to  this  rule  at 
the  time  it  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and,  in  fact,  voted  against  it  on 
the  basis  that  I  questioned  whether  It 
was  something  that  the  House  should 
spend  its  time  on,  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  the  intent  of  the  bill  is. 
At  this  time  In  ftdmess,  though,  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  ,  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, I  should  like  to  direct  two  or  tliree 
questions  to  him. 

It  is  my  understanding,  of  course,  that 
this  is  a  substitute  for  another  bill  which 
actually  did  deal  with  credit  allocation. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  simplest 
possible  terms  what  really  Is  beneficial, 
or  what  kind  of  benefit  does  the  gentle- 
man feel  we  will  get  for  the  country  from 
this  bill  as  presently  written? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  right.  An  ear- 
lier version  had  encouraged  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  nudge  credit  in  one  direction 
or  another,  but  with  the  almost  unani- 
mous sense  of  the  committee,  including 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  was 
adopted,  and  that  is  what  is  before  us. 
That  bill  in  no  way  allocates  credit.  It 
simply  sets  up  certain  categories  that  we 
would  like  reporting  on.  and  then  a  ninth 
category  of  "all  others."  It  is  vei->-  simple 
to  fill  out. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  was  going  to  ask  what  is 
the  value  of  that  information? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  it  is  very  valuable  because  we 
now  do  not  have  it.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Call  Report  may  have  a  certain  utilit>-  in 
the  bank -examining  function,  but  it  does 
not  tell  us  In  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  in  the  Congress  where  the  Nation's 
pool  of  credit  is  going.  If,  for  example,  we 
had  known  2  years  ago  of  the  enormous 
use  of  bank  credit  for  overbuilding  Man- 
hattan office  buildings  or  for  luxiu^'  re- 
sort homes,  we  might  have  been  able  to 
take  a  look  at,  or  ask  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
Board  to  take  a  look  at,  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  and  see  whether 
amendments  were  needed.  If  we  had 
known  2  years  ago  of  the  enormoas 
quantih'  of  our  scarce  pool  of  credit  that 
was  gcRng  over  to  foreign  Investment, 
much  of  which  was  very  marginal  in- 
deed, we  might  have  wanted  to  have  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  take  a  look 
at  tlie  taxation  question. 

I  do  not  believe  that  "ignorance  i.s 
bliss"  is  a  good  policy  on  which  to  run 
the  economics  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  either,  but  in  dis- 
cussing this  with  some  people  recently  I 
was  advised  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  credit  information  already  required 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  behalf  of 
banks. 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  require,  if  I  may  say. 
that  the  banks  report  every  6  months 
on  a  so-called  call  report.  That  Is  set 
out  in  the  report.  The  trouble  Is  that  the 
call  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  of 
little  or  no  use  to  us  in  the  Congress. 
Housing,  for  instance,  is  scattered  arotmd 
under  seven  different  headings.  There  is 
no  way,  for  example,  whereby  the  Con- 
gress can  find  out  how  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's pool  of  credit  is  going  into  foreign 
lending. 

We  feel  that  the  eight  categories  we 
have  lined  up  in  this  bill  afe  the  proper 
ones. 

Indeed,  the  people  who  drew  up  those 
categories  are  our  friends  at  the  F^eral 
Reserve  Board.  Arthur  Bums  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  drew  those  up  when  we 
asked  them  what  would  be  the  most  use- 
ful and  informative  categories  we  could 
have.  They  are  not  any  extra  work.  The 
banks  will  simply  have  to  lump  the  in- 
formation under  these  categories  so  we 
will  know  where  we  are. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
gentleman  or  someone  testifying  on  be- 
half of  this  committee  said  it  would  not 
take  any  extra  reporting.  If  it  does  not. 
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then  that  information  Is  already  being 
furnished  through  some  procedure  of  re- 
IJorting. 

As  I  said,  the  question  has  been  raised 
with  me  as  to  these  categories  and  really 
what  they  mean.  I  am  concerned  about 
money  for  low-income  and  moderate 
housing,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is.  I  am  not 
here  carrying  any  ball  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  the  banks.  I  om  sure  many  of 
us  would  like  to  see  a  great  deal  more 
credit  in  certain  areas  but  I  had  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  No.  4,  \Thlch  says: 

.  .  .  construction  and  purchase  or  housu:j 
acrommodatlons,  with  particular  regard  to 
ttic  n«;L'ds  of  low-  and  snlclrfle-iiicoine  fnml- 
ilci: 

Is  it  pjopoaod  or  suggested  Uie  Ptdeial 
Reserve  is  to  set  up  how  much  ia  each 
price  categorj?  How  will  they  come  up 
with  any  information  of  any  value?  It 
seems  to  me  here  and  I  think  the  whole 
merit  of  the  question  of  credit  allocation 
is  souiething  we  ought  to  face  heed  on  if 
indeed  we  should  have  that  at  all. 

Mr.  REDSS.  No;  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  bill  and  Uie  words  do  not  permit 
it  that  the  Federal  Reserve  tell  any  bank 
or  the  banking  system,  that  they  have  to 
put  so  much  or  such  and  such  a  pei*- 
centa^e  into  low-  or  moderate-income 
housing.  What  the  Federal  Resex-ve  will 
do.  and  has  agreed  to  do  under  ibis  hUl. 
Is  to  set  up  a  categoi-y  of  housing,  and 
then  a  sub  category  imder  that  of  low-, 
and  moderate-income  housing,  lising  the 
regular  HUD  definition  oZ  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  so  we  iu  the  Con- 
gress can  have  some  idea  of  tlie  flows  of 
credit.  We  simply  cannot  do  our  job 
■without  that;  but  there  is  no  suasion,  no 
needling,  no  judging.  It  is  simply  infor- 
mative. 

Mr.  SISK.  lapprociate  the  gentleman's 
comments.  This  is  a  concern  I  have  as 
to  whether  or  not  hi  fact  we  are  douig 
anythhig  that  will  be  helpful  or  going 
thi'ough  an  exercise  in  futility. 

I  appreciate  tlie  comments  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mi:  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieLd"? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  {icuilcmau 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  answer  to  tlie 
gentleman's  question,  there  ai-e  substan- 
tial reporting  procedures  aheady  on  tlie 
books,  already  prepared  and  published 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Boaxd  which  puts 
out  a  quarterlj-  report  with  extensive  sta- 
tistics on  the  veiy  thins  the  gcnUeman 
seeks. 

The  tiling  that  disappoints  me,  I  know- 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  reads 
them,  these  reports  have  been  ui  being 
for  sometime.  The  Federal  Reserve  Boaid 
puts  out  a  monthly  report  with  many  of 
the  statistics  that  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing for  In  this  bill.  The  Board  has  done 
it  for  years.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  pi-oduces  all  kinds  of  statis- 
tics on  the  housing  Industry  and  HUD 
produces  statistics.  We  have  statistics 
rimnlng  out  of  om:  ears, 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Arcber)  . 


reri  n- 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speal^r 
ments  of  the  chairman  of 
tee  on  Banking  and  Curre 
implication,  at  least  twice, 
eral  Reserve  supports  this 
if  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker 
standing  is  that  they  do  no 
bill. 

I  yield  to  the  ecntlema 
'Mr.  V/YLiE). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Sireakci 
1975,  a  letter  was  directed 
man  cf  the  Committee  on 
Currency. 

It  sayp  with  respect  to  a  p 
billlnlicuof  H.R.  3161: 

For  thc:e  reasons,  Oie  Bor. 
niia>;!o  to  support  thi.s  or  anj 
lated  to  mprdatory  reporting 
nccominodatlon    alnnsr    expllc 
prloiiiy  lines. 

si'o  the  Fedeic-.I  P.er.^rvc  B 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speak 
Icmsn  will  jield  further,  I 
have  that  in  the  Recokd. 

I  have  been  reading 
i-rc  spending  $18  million  a 
eral  paperwork  each  year,  a. 
pie  in  om"  districlr,  are  con 
ihir.. 

Arc  there  any  figures  o; 
dollars  of  papcrv.'ork  will  I 
thi.s  legislation  passes? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speake; 
la^.ov.ledge  r.nd  I  doubt  if 
able. 

Mr.  .\RCHER.  If  the  g._ 
Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of 
tee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrei^y 
^pond  to  tiiut,  I  would  like 
.•siponse. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Spcakei 
tion  of  the  cost  of  tills? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.    REUSS.    Substanti^ly 
Concentrated  as  it  is  on 

ijanks,  their  computer . 

able  to  take  care  of  this.  As 
to  ask  or  get  a  piece  of  pape 
rower,  that  Is  not  necessary 
when  he  makes  a  loan  knc 
purpose  of  the  loan  is  and  .. 
Congress,  takes  the  bankets 
&R  it  does  in  the  Call  Repor  t 
of  the  money  loaned.  What 
aggregates  that  will  give  us 
the  flow  of  fimds  in  the 
cost  is  negative.  There  are 
which  I  agree  ought  to 
much  of  the  material  in  the 
which  is  Infinitely  longer . 
iwrt.  some  of  which  can  b€ 
utility.  I  cannot  believe 
gories  are  without  their 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  LOTT.  I  yield  to 
from  California. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr. 
suggestions  from  the  Noijth 
bank,  that  is  one  moderate 
that  is  any  indication  of  w&at 
required  In  reporting,  tha ; 
there  would  be  over  400. 
pieces  of  paper  required  to 
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ihe  Commit-     year. 

cy  leave  the        So  to  answer  the  gentlemad's  question. 

hat  the  Fed-     if  we  are  to  believe  what  jus  ,  one  smaU 

lill.  I  wonder    bank  in  North  Carolina  sali  1,  it  would 
put  a  substantial  burden  on  ^he  private 
my  under-     market  system. 

.--upport  this         So  I  think  what  my   . 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  _ 

I  from  Ohio     into  was  what  would  be  thi 
impact  on  all  the  banks 

on  April  23,     counti-y  tliat  would  have  to 

o  the  chair-     Federal  Reserve  Board. 

3r.n!:iiig  and         Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlernan  will  yield  for  a  brief 

oi^o.'jcd  draft     I  cannot  stand  here  and  heaj 
Carolina  National  Bank  tw 
small  bank.  The  North  Caroliiia 
Bank  is  the  28th  largest 
country  and  lias  more  than 
the  Quickest  availabl 
cvci-  seen. 

nrd  is  r.o't  in         Mi'-  LOTT.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I . 
utc3  to  the  gentleman  from 
,iftliegen-    Wvlii). 

11  pleased  to         Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  i 
ment  H.R.  6G7C  is  merely  a 
door  to  an  economic  police  _ 
incompatibla  with  tlie  democr 
and  tlis  free  market. 

Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock, 
the  United  Automobile 
before  the  auto  Industry's 
speak  in  favor  of  a  manda 
allocation  system, 
not  to  my        ^  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Woodcofck, 
are  avail-    as  I  am  able  to  determine, 
only  five  comitries  In  the  w 
utilize    total    credit    allocation 
slavia.   East  Gei-many, 
Poland  and  the  Sovlec 
know  of  any  other?" 

There  was  dead  silence  In  . 
a  moment  and  then  he  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  makes 
want  to  make  here.  If  you  fee: 
go  in  tills  direction  of  a  credli 
system  and  what  I  choose 
economic  police  state,  then 
vote  for  this  bfll.  But,  I  do  ndt 
want  to  do  that  in  this  count  ry 
why  I  rise  in  opposition  to  ije 
to  the  rule. 

If  I  may,  to  recapture  In  a . 
substance  of  my  objection  to 
Uses  Reporting  Act,  I  would 
from  Thomas  Jefferson: 
ment  that  governs  best. 

Time  and  again,  experience 
the  truth  of  that  statement, 
would  do  just  the  opposite, 
gress  should  adopt  a  hands  . 
has  by  contrast  added  to  the 
rules  and  regulations.  Most 
economic    regulation.   I 
Members  that  tlie  local  banlier 
far  better  position  to  knov/ 
credit  needs  of  his  community 
far  more  responsible,  _,_, 
knowledgeable  of  the  needs 

Speaker,  the    than  a  Washington  bureaucrit 
Carolina        Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 

ized  bank,  if    rule. 

would  be        Mr.  LOTT.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  j 
bank  said    utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
different    (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

comply  with        Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tise  in  op- 
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position  to  both  the  rule  and  the  bill.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Ijott)  on  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  this  legislation  that  could 
very  well  end  up  as  credit  allocation 
somewhjre  down  the  road. 

I  oppose  tills  bill  on  the  ba/-is  that  it 
very  definitely  is  a  step  toward  credit  al- 
location and  credit  rationing.  It  is  a  step 
toward  central  planning  and  substitutes 
the  decisions  of  the  bureaucracy  for  the 
decisions  of  the  private  sector  tlirough 
the  free  marketplace.  If  there  is  a  mis- 
allocation  of  capital  and  credit  in  Amer- 
ica today,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
primarily  because  of  distortions  caused 
by  inflation  and  the  speculative  ventures 
of  those  trying  to  protect  themselves 
against  its  ruinous  effects. 

It  is  not  interesting  that  this  Congress 
has  passed  an  emergency  public  jobs  bill, 
thankfully  the  veto  w-as  sustained,  we 
have  had  an  emergency  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program;  we  are  considering  an 
emergency  housing  bill,  we  have  had 
emergency  tax  cuts,  and  we  have  had  an 
emergency  farming  bill.  Now,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  emergency  credit  rationing 
or  allocation,  or  at  least  a  step  in  that 
direction.  After  all  these  emergency  pro- 
grams run  the  deficit  into  astronomical 
heights  and  central  planning  distorts  the 
workings  of  the  marketplace,  some  will 
say,  "Look,  we  told  you,  free  enterprise 
Is  not  working  and  thus  we  need  credit 
allocation,  and  we  need  wage  and  price 
controls."  And  free  enterprise  as  we  have 
known  it  will  slowly  die. 

Here  we  have  the  choice  not  to  start 
that  process  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stand  up  for  free  enterprise  and  defeat 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absolutely  astonished  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished chairman  say  that  all  these 
banks  have  computers  and  therefore 
have  the  capacity  to  do  this.  Will  the 
gentleman  agi-ee  with  me  that  to  change 
a  subroutine  program  and  reprogram 
would  cost  in  the  thousands  of  dollars, 
if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars? 

If  we  take  one  bank  with  400,000  docu- 
ments, data  preparation  for  that  is  going 
to  run  $1  per  document;  the  printout  will 
be  $1  per  document.  That  is  going  to  cost 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentlemaan  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  will  be  costly,  and  will 
push  the  cost  of  credit  up  even  further. 
Information  is  already  available,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  pointed 
out,  and  this  new  regulation  will  only  add 
to  the  paperwork  that  is  suffocathig  the 
production  sector  of  otir  country  now. 

If  we  really  want  to  assist  the  credit 
markets  and  enhance  the  supply  of  cap- 
ital to  those  areas  of  the  economy  so  very 
much  in  need,  Congress  will  reduce  those 
out-of -control  deficits,  restore  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  and  discipline,  reform 
the  tax  laws  which  are  biased  against 


savings  and  investment  so  destructive 
to  the  economy's  prosperity  and  freedom. 
I  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
this  outstanding  article  by  Charies 
Bartlett  as  repi-inted  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News: 

Ta.x  Reform  krs  F.\ce  UpHit.i.  Ficar 
(By  Chailes  Bartlett) 

As  the  House  Way.s  &  Means  Conunlttee 
taKei!  up  tax  reform,  the  etTorts  to  change  the 
tax  code  to  increase  investments  in  produc- 
tive plants  are  menaced  by  the  same  political 
paralysis  that  has  obstructed  the  energy 
program. 

Just  as  Congress  balked  at  rai-sing  the  tax 
on  gits  to  cut  back  its  importation,  it  will  now 
And  it  hard,  in  confronting  the  need  for  tax 
reform,  to  buck  the  public's  anti-business 
bias. 

This  i.s  why  the  odds  are  not  promising  for 
swift  action  on  a  tax  change  which  appears 
basic  to  the  future  health  of  the  country. 
The  need  is  recognized  by  key  Democrats. 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
Al  Ullman  gives  it  high  priority  and  has  a 
plan  of  his  own. 

The  issue  has  even  brought  George  Meany 
of  the  AfTM3IO  into  a  wary  alliance  with  the 
administration.  Unable  to  pass  their  law  to 
block  the  flow  of  investment  capital  abroad, 
the  labor  economists  are  now  aligned  in  sup- 
port of  domestic  tax  changes  that  will  at- 
tract investments  to  build  plants  to  furnish 
jobs. 

The  tax  changes  wUl  Increase  the  worth  of 
corporations  that  are  half-owned  by  the  rich- 
est 1  per  cent  of  the  poptilatiou.  But  labor 
faces  the  hard  fact  that  an  expanding  work 
force  reqixires  expanding  plant  capacity. 

It  will  be  Impo.sslble  for  labor  to  back  tax 
reform  that  patently  puts  more  profits  in 
corporate  pockets,  so  the  relief  has  to  be 
linked  directly  to  plant  investment.  Tlie  new 
administration  .strategy  is  to  let  labor  and 
the  Democrats  take  the  initiative.  If  the  Ford 
administration  becomes  the  chief  advocate, 
Democrats  will  faU  instinctively  Into  op- 
position. So  the  Treasury  has  endorsed  the 
ITUman  plan,  which  would  defer  the  mves- 
t<M-'s  tax  on  dividends  reinvested  in  the  com- 
pany which  paid  them. 

Sen.  Uoyd  Benteen  of  i'exas  wants  to  make 
investment  more  attractive  by  easing  the 
capital  gains  bit©  on  securities  h^d  for 
periods  longer  than  s  year.  Another  Bentsen 
propo.sal  would  liberalize  the  tax  allowance 
for  investment  losses. 

Tlje  basic  Treasury  posilloa  is  that  the 
nation  has  to  move,  like  most  of  Europe,  to- 
wards eliminating  the  double  taxation  of  cor- 
porate profits.  But  any  move  in  this  direc- 
tion is  vulnerable  to  charges  that  the  rich 
are  being  fattened,  so  the  aiisner  is  a  package 
that  wUl  bring  relief  to  the  middle  classes 
as  well  as  to  corporations.  This  will  be  a 
volatile  package  in  the  current  political 
climate.  To  acquire  Investment  capital,  fam- 
ilies and  corporations  need  after-tax  income 
which  permits  them  to  save.  And  they  must 
foresee  rewards  from  their  investment  that 
make  saving  seem  worthwhile.  These  are  not 
the  kind  of  reforms  with  which  Democratic 
Congresses  have  been  preoccupied  in  Uie  past 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulty 
I  have  with  the  horror  stories  from  our 
friends  on  the  minority  side  of  cre^ing 
credit  control,  crawling  socialism,  and 
so  on,  is  that  they  are  talking  about  the 
wrong   bill.    We   have   before   us   the 


Stephens  substitute,  being  considered  as 
an  original  bill  under  the  rule,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens;,  and  unanimously  approved 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle,  with 
only  6  votes  ca^t  against  it  on  the  minor- 
ity on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hou-sing.  Yet  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  from  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott.i  says  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

The  alleged  purpose  of  this  legislatioii  is 
to  maxinUze  the  availabUity  of  credit  for 
eight  specific  "national  priority'  uses.  Tl\e 
effect  of  passing  this  legislation,  however, 
will  be  a  giant  step  toward  credit  allocfi- 
ilon — creeping  credit  contrcri. 

I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  forcing 
banks  to  loan  money  for  programs  possessing 
only  a  marginal  rate  of  return  in  prererenc^e 
to  more  productive  usage  of  their  capital. 

That  is  all  very  interesting,  but  it  does 
not  apply  to  this  biU  in  any  way.  There 
is  no  question  of  forcing  banks  to  do  any- 
thing. There  is  no  maximizing  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  national  priority 
uses,  which  are  not  even  mentioned. 

The  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  draw- 
ing which  shows  a  monster  called  "Creep- 
ing Credit  Control"  about  to  swallow  a 
small  bank. 

The  small  banks  have  been  consulted. 
We  have  a  letter  from  the  Independent 
Bankei-s  Association  of  America,  dated 
May  15.  1975,  signed  by  its  president.  Mr. 
Kenneth  J.  Benda,  who  says: 

Our  Federal  Legislative  Committee  has 
been  in  session  here  in  Washington  today 
and  has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  6891. 

The  IBAA  Legislative  Committee  has  un»n- 
imously  voted  to  support  H.R.  6891  as  It  is. 
now  written. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true,  though,  that  the  reason 
some  of  the  independent  bankers  do  not 
have  an  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  they 
are  not  included  in  the  reporting  system? 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  are  hicluded,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  The  law  of  marginal 
utility  would  come  into  play  by  asking 
them  to  report,  but  they  are  included, 
and  they  knew  that,  and  I  still  feel  it  is 
not  a  bad  idea  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
know  what  it  is  doing. 

I  hope  the  rule  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

BECORDEO   VOTE 

Mr.  lOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^ayes  238,  noes  151, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  43,  as 
follows: 
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[Roll  Ko.  333] 

ATES— 238 

Adanis 

Plorio 

Nichols 

AddabtM 

Foley 

Nix 

Alexander 

Ford,  Tenn 

Kolan 

Ambro 

Praser 

Nowak 

Andenoii.  Dl. 

Gaydoa 

Oberstar 

AunTuzio 

Olalmo 

Obey 

Astaley 

Gibbous 

OHara 

Asplu 

Oilman 

Ottinger 

AuCoin 

Oonzale 

Patman,  Te\-. 

BadUlo 

Green 

Patten,  NJ. 

Bald  us 

Gude 

Patterson. 

Barrett 

Hall 

Calif. 

Bauctis 

Hamilton 

Pattison.  V  V 

Beard.  R.r. 

Hanley 

Pepper 

B«dcU 

Hannaioi'i 

Perkins 

B«uuei,t 

Harkin 

Peyser 

Bergland 

Harrington 

Pickle 

eevill 

Harris 

Pike 

BiaeRl 

Hawkins 

Preyer 

Blester 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Price 

Bingbam 

Hays,  Ohio 

RandalL 

Blancbard 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

.  Rangei 

Blouiu 

Heckler.  Ms>65. 

Rees 

Boggs 

Hefner 

Reuss 

Bolaud 

Heinz 

RiCbniouci 

BoUlng 

Helstoslvi 

Riegle 

Bonker 

Henderson 

Rinaldo 

Brademas 

Hicks 

Rodino 

Br«aux 

Holland 

Roe 

Breckinridge 

Hoi  tzm  1.11 

Roouey 

BradbMid 

Howe 

Rose 

Brook* 

Hughes 

Rosenthal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Huugafte 

Rostenkovsk: 

Brovn.lUcb. 

Ichord 

Raush 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Royb.Tl 

Buike,  Fl». 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Ruppe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jord.in 

RllSSO 

ButilKm.  Mo. 

Kftsteumeier 

Ryan 

Burton,  Jobu 

Keys 

StCerniiui. 

Burton.  PI)iHii>  Koch 

Siintinl 

Byron 

Krebs 

Sarbanes 

Caruey 

LaPalce 

Scheuer 

Carr 

Leggctt 

Schroedfr 

Chappell 

Lehman 

Seiberlin-^ 

Chlsbolni 

Le  vitas 

Sharp 

Clay 

Liltou 

Simon 

Conte 

Lloyd.  Culil 

Slack 

Cormaii 

Long,  L». 

Smith,  lew.. 

Cornell 

Long.  Md. 

Solarz 

Cotter 

McCormack 

■SpellmRn 

O'Amours 

UcFall 

Spence 

Daniel,  Dun 

McHugh 

Staggers 

Daniels.  N.J. 

MrKny 

Stark 

SMBielaon 

Macdouald 

Steed 

Delaney 

Madden 

Strattou 

Dellums 

Maguire 

Studds 

Dent 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Derrlc!: 

Mazzoll 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derwinski 

Melcher 

Thornton 

Dlneell 

Metcalfe 

Traxler 

Dodd 

Meyner 

Taongas 

Downey 

MezTlnsky 

Oilman 

DrUutn- 

Mikva 

Van  Deerliu 

Duncan.  Ore)/. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Vander  Vcivi 

duPont 

Mineta 

Vantk 

Early 

Mlnlsh 

Vlgorito 

Eckluxclt 

Mink 

Weaver 

Edgar 

MitcbeU.  Md. 

Whalen 

Edward!!,  Ala. 

Moakley 

While 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Moffett 

Wilson,  Te\ 

BUberg 

MoUohan 

Wirth 

Escb 

Moorhead,  P? 

Wolff 

Evans,  Colo. 

Morgan 

Wright 

Bvnns.  Ind. 

Moss 

Yates 

Evins.Tenn. 

MotU 

Yation 

Fascell 

Murphy,  Ql. 

Young,  Ca. 

Findley 

Murphy,  K.V. 

Young,  Te.v, 

Plshw 

Miirtha 

Zablockl 

FIthian 

Natcher 

Zcferetti 

Flood 

Neal 
NOES— 151 

Andre  v,-.^. 

Casey 

Duncan,  Tenn 

N.Dak. 

Cederberg 

Emery 

.:Vrcher 

Clancy 

English 

Armstrong 

Clausen, 

Eshleman 

Ashbrook 

DonH. 

Penwlck 

Bauman 

Clawson,  Del 

Fish 

Benrd.Teuji. 

Cleveland 

Flowers 

Bell 

Cochran 

Flynt 

Bowen 

Cohen 

Fountaii} 

Brlukley 

Collins,  Tex. 

Freuzel 

Broomfield 

Couable 

^*y 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conlan 

Puqua 

BroyblU 

Cougblia 

Oinn 

Biicbanau 

Crane 

Goldwatcr 

Burgener 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Goodllne 

Burleson,  Te^r 

de  la  Garza 

Gradison 

Butler 

Devina 

Grassley 

Carter 

Dickinson 

Onyer 

Hagedom 
Haley 
Hommer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hubert 
Hlghtower 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubberd 
Hutcliiusuii 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
.Tenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Rasteu 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchiii'i 
Kindness 
lirucgcr 
Lagomarfcino 
Latta 
Lent 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Lott 
Lxijun 
McCoJiistor 


McDade 

McDonald. 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Michel 

Milford 

.MiUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mitchcil.  N.Y. 

Montjiomery 

Moore 

MoorhPad, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Passman 
Fettis 
Poage 
Pritchani 
Quie 
Quillen 
RailsbacU 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Risenhoo'.  er 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rousseloi 
Rnunel<; 
Saiaslu 

PRESENT -1 
Whitten 


Sa  tterneld 
S<  tmeebeli 
S(  aulze 
S4  stilus 
SI  ipley 
SI  river 
S!  uster 
Sifes 

Ik 

sAibitz 
Si  lith,  Nebr 
.Si  yder 
Si{!nton. 

Willlair. 
Sttelman 
SIf  iger,  Ariz. 

iger.  Wis. 
S*nms 
Ti  Icott 
Ti  ylor.  Mo 
Tjone 
en 
V4nder  Jagi 
gonuer 

ash 
W  Lmpler 
\V  atehurfi 

ggins 

Ison,  Bob 

nn 
W  'dier 
W  lie 
YfuiiE,  Alaska 

ms,  Fla. 


s- 


Wig 
\V 


W 

w 
w 


NOT  VOTING— 4J 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

.Anderson. 

Calif. 
.^ndrews,  N.C. 
BafRlis 
Collins.  111. 
Conycrs 
Davis 
Diggs 
Downing 
Erlenborn 
Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fulton 


Hastings 
Hillis 
Howard 
Jarman 
■Tones,  AIn. 

■Jones,  N.r. 

Karth 

Landrum 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mann 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Mosher 

Nedzi 


So  the  resolution  was  agree  I  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  thf  following 
pairs: 

Ma.  Abzvig  Vv'iiii  Mr.  Andrews  (|C  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mrs.  Collins  o   Illinois. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Etowniug  >f  Virginia. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Joijes  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  McCIosk*  y 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hasting 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Fcn-sythe 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  HUlis. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  #itli  Mr.  Ba- 
lalis. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Jones  of  .AllLbama. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr  jErleubom. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Jarmaa. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Ci4iforula  with 
Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  O'Brif  n 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr]  Wax  man. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Stuckey 

The  result  of  the  vote  \va^  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wasllaid  on  the 
table. 


CONSI]  )ER 


?.\TION 
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ACT  OP 


PROVroiNG  FOR 
OP  H.R.  5358,  FEDERAL 
SAFETY  AUTHORIZATION 
1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  *r.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  tlie  Committ|e  on  Rules, 
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O  Jrieu 
O  Jeill 
P]  ?ssler 
R(  acalio 
■St  mton, 

'ames  V. 
St  ;phens 
S<  >ke5 
Si  ickcy 
Si  mingtou 
Ti  ague 
TI  ompson 
U(  all 
W  jcm&n 
W  ison,  C.  H. 


I  call  up  House  Resolution  52(  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  conslderatioi 
-    The  Clerk  read  the  resolutiop,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  526 


Sti  te 


Railr  lad 


'  purp  >ses. 


:  mint  rltv 


bi 


Resoleed,  Tliat  upon  the  adopt 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  into  the 
of  the   Whole  House  on  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
5358)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Act   of    1970   and   the   Hazardous 
Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations,  and  for  other 
general  debate,  which  shall  be 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
by  ihe  chairman  and  ranking 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Interstat 
eign  Commerce,  the  bill  shaU 
amendment  tinder  the  five-minu 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
iu  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  now  printed  In  the 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
tinder  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
.slon  of  such  consideration,  the 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
with  such  amendments  as  may 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
separate  vote  in  the  House  of 
ment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
question  shall  be  considered  as 
the  biU  and  amendments  thereijo 
passage  without  intervening 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
structious.  After  the  passage  of 
the   Committee   on   Interstate 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  frofci 
ther  con.slderation  of  the  bill  S. 
it  shall  then  bo  In  order  in  the 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  thi 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  blU  ani  i 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
5358  as  passed  by  the  House 


tl  e 


ai  y 


Tt  s 


mot  on 


ar  d 


;  contait  ed 


gentler  lan 


recoE  nized 


wit  1 
.  53  >8 


provid  ;s 


ths 


The  SPEAKER.  The 
Georgia   'Mr.  Young)   is 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
I  j'ield  30  minutes  to  the  minoi^ty 
her.   the  distinguished 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson] 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule 
of  general  debate  on  KM 
amending  the  Federal  Railrodd 
Act  and  the  Hazardous  Materials 
portation  Act. 

House  Resolution  526 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substiti<;e 
:uended  by  the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
pose  of  amendment  imder 
ute  rule. 

House  Resolution   526   also 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  5358, 
mittee  on  Interstate  and 
merce   shall   be   discharged 
further  consideration  of  the 
and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
ing  clause  of  S.  1462  and  ins^- 
thereof  the  provisions  contained 
5358  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
funds  to  carry  out  the  Federa] 
Safety  Art  of  1970  and  the 
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Pore  gn 
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3U  of  tjli:i 

nove  thu'. 

<  ;ommUtee 

of   the 

bill  (H.R. 

Safety 

Materials 

Eidditional 

After 

confined  to 

to  exceed 

controlled 

mem- 

and  For- 

read   for 

e  rule.  It 

amendment 

reo  immendcci 

ai  id  PorelgM 

>U1  as  an 

apiendment 

conclu- 

I  Committee 

Che  House 

lave  been 

lemand  u 

amend- 

the  Wliolp 

spiendment 

pre%-lous 

I  rdered  en 

to  final 

except 

•Jithout  lii- 

H.R.  5358^ 

Foreign 

the  fur- 

1462,  and 

House  to 

enacting 

Insert  In 

in  H.R 


from 
for 


Speaker, 

mem- 

from 

pending 

as  I 
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1  hour 

,  a  bill 
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Trans- 


that  it 
amend- 


recom- 
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Materials  Transportation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period  from 
July  1-September  30,  1976.  The  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  $35  milUon  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $8,750,000  for  the 
transition  period.  It  provides  $7  million 
for  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,750,- 
000  for  the  transition  period.  The  total 
authorization  for  the  bill  is  $52.5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  tJ.ie  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  526  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  5358. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5358,  the  Railroad 
Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1975.  As  pre- 
viously explained,  there  will  be  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill  and  it  will  be 
open  to  all  germane  amendments.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  normal  amending 
process,  the  rule  makes  the  committee 
substitute  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  In  addition, 
to  facilitate  going  to  conference,  the  rule 
makes  it  in  order  to  insert  House-passed 
language  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pui-pose  of  H.R.  5358 
is  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and 
also  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Act.  The  bill  authorizes  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  transition 
period  of  July  1,  through  September  30, 
1976.  The  total  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
$52,500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  waivers  of 
points  of  order  in  this  rule  and  I  rec- 
ommended its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  7500,  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1976  AND  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  534  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  534 
■BesoZred.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7500)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  section  4  of 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  5 
of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations, 
the  bill  sh&U  be  x«ad  for  admendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 


the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
conunlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  534 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7500) 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977. 

House  Resolution  534  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  section  4  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  5 
of  rule  XXI— prohibiting  appropriations 
in  a  legislative  measure — are  waived. 

H.R.  7500  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  its  authorities  and  responsibil- 
ities in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  TTie  total 
dollar  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  purposes  referred  to  in  this  report  is 
$96,511,000.  This  figure  takes  into  ac- 
count both  wage  and  price  increases  and 
exchange  rate  fluctuations.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  "to  be  appropriated, 
upon  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $20  million  to  be  used  for  a 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  University  Endowment 
Fund.  The  bill  also  authorizes  $20  million 
for  Russian  refugee  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  534  in  order  tliat  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7500. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  explamed 
by  the  previous  speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 534  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  7500,  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization,  and  that  it  will  be 
open  to  all  gei-mane  amendments.  The 
rule  also  has  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
against  section  4  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  which 
is  the  rule  dealing  with  appropriations 
on  a  legislative  bill.  Section  4  provides 
residence  expenses  for  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

The  major  pui-pose  of  this  bUl  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  State  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 
The  total  increase  over  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriations  is  $96,511,000.  The  fiscal 
year  1976  cost  of  this  bill  is  approxi- 
mately   $873,215,000.    In    addition.    $20 
million  is  authorized  for  Russian  refu- 
gee assistance.  And,  upon  request  of  the 
President,  for  1977,  $20  million  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  used  for  a  contribution  to 
the  U.N.  University  Endowment  Fund. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
i-esolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  6334,  AUTHORIZING  AD- 
DmONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
CARRY  OUT  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Geoi-gia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  550  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  550 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  th»t 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6334) 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  blU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  contrx>Iled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Belations, 
the  blU  shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl 
to  the  House  iwith  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  mrdeied  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pueage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  CJeorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  550  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  6334,  the  Peace 
Corps  Authorization  Act  of  1975. 

HJl.  6334  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $88,468,000  to  finance  the  operation 
of  the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $27,887,800  for  the  transition 
period.  In  addition,  it  authorizes  $1  mil- 
lion for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, or  other  employee  benefits  that 
may  be  authorized  by  law  between  July  1, 
1976  through  September  30,  1976.  It 
directs  the  transfer  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  of  up  to  $315,000  from 
the  sums  appropriated  to  the  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  AdTGN's 
readjustment  allowance  account  at  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  also  raises  the 
readjustment  allowance  for  all  regular 
volunteers  from  $75  to  $125  per  month 
of  service  and  authorizes  additional 
fimds— $7,642,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$2,158,000  for  the  transition  period— 
for  this  purpose.  The  bill  adds  a  prohibi- 
tion against  sex  discrimination  with  re- 
spect to  the  enrollment  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  fii)eaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  504  to  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJl.  6334. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Lott). 
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.    Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  previously 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  this 
rule.  House  Resolution  550,  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  6334, 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  authorization.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  rule  the  legislation 
is  open  to  all  germane  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6334.  of  course,  is 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Coi-ps  during  fiscal  1976  and  the 
transition  period  from  July  1,  1976,  and 
September  30,  1976.  Included  within  the 
]>rovisions  of  this  bill  are  the  following: 

First,  authorizations  of  up  to  but  not 
exceeding  $1  million  for  increases  iu 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits  that  may  be  authorized 
by  law  between  July  1,  1975,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976; 

Second,  direction  for  the  transfer  no 
later  than  December  31,  1975,  of  up  to 
$315,000  from  the  sums  appropriated  to 
the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  1976  to 
ACTION'S  readjustment  allowance  ac- 
count at  the  Treasury  IDc-partment; 

Third,  increases  in  the  readjustment 
allowance  for  all  regular  volunteers  from 
$75.00  to  $125.00  per  month  of  service 
and  authorizations  of  additional  funds 
for  this  pm-pose ;  and 

Fourtli,  the  addition  of  a  proliibition 
against  sex  discrimination  with  respect 
to  the  enrollment  and  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  service  to  volimteers. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  tliis  legislation  for 
Jjoth  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period  is  $117,355,800. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly  think  Oiat  the 
lax  dollars  we  have  spent  on  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  past  have  been  of  question- 
able benefit  to  us.  However,  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  it  was 
explained  that  the  makeup  of  the  Peace 
Corps  effort  is  now  60  percent  teclmical 
assistance  and  40  percent  educational. 
I  am  pleased  that  at  least  some  progress 
is  being  made  to  channel  our  money  into 
training  people  to  help  themselves  in  a 
practical  economic  sense  rather  than 
only  offering  the  well-intentioned  but  less 
pixiductive  educational  assistance. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  objections 
to  H.R.  6334;  and,  therefore,  I  feel  that 
the  measure  should  be  fully  debated  and 
the  opportunity  given  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  The  rule  before  us 
provides  this  opportimity,  and  I  would 
not  oppose  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Ml-.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  6676)  to  maximize  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  national  priority  uses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 


motion  offered  by  the  ger|;leman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 
The  motion  was  agi-eed 
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Accordingly  the  House 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
eration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  66 
Wacconner  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ing  of  tlie  bill  was  di.spenset 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
will  be  recognized  for  30 
gentleman  from  Pennsy 
JOHNSON!  will  be  recognize< 
ut«s. 

The  Chair  now  recognize 
man  f)om  Wi.scon.sin. 

iMr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chaiinia 
.self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  667( 
Uses  Reporting  Act,  was  r 
ably  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of 
House  Committee  on 
and  Hoasing.  The  bill  is  in 

substitute  amendment,  w 

by  my  distinguished  collea^ 
tleman  from  Georgia  i  Mr. 

While  tliis  bill  is  considere 
important  piece  of 
Committee,  it  i.s  also  a  very 
and  straightforward  mcasur ; 
ply,  it  requires  the  Federal 
to  obtain  periodic  reports 
of  the  Nation's  federally 
mercial  banks  on  the 
whicli  they  ai-e  lending  in 
areas  of  credit.  Tliese  nine  . 
set  fortli  in  tlie  legislation 
capital  investment,  tlie 
capital  needs  of  industry  _ 
small  business  and  agricu 
ILslimcnts,  low-  and  middle- 
ing.  and  other  categories. 

At  tlie  present  time,  thi.s 
mation  is  not  available  to  _ 
mercial  banks  are  presentlji 
file  a  statement  of  conditio 
ly  referred  to  as  call  r 
appropriate    bank    regulate 
four  times  a  year.  Twice 
banlcs  must  complete 
call  report  which  lists  all 
standing  loans  and  discount 
ticular  date.  While  the  .. 
listed  in  schedule  A  may 
technical  needs  of  the  ban 
agencies,  they  do  not  prov 
ful  information  on  the  ar 
bank  credit  is  being  ex 
given  time. 

For  example,  a  review  of 
or  any  other  reports  r 
bank  regulatory  agencies, 
close  how  much  of  the 
pool  of  bank  credit  is 
how  much  is  going  for  low 
income  housing;  or  how 
to  small  business  and 
lishments.  H.R.  6676  would 

As    Congressman 
moving  the  adoption  of 
amendment  which  is  now 
body,  the  Congress  needs 
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where  commeroial  banks 
making  allocation  of  credit 
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Rev  snue 
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neces.sary  to  give  Congress  . 
tion  it  needs  to  evaluate  the  _ 
administration,  execution,  an< 
ness  of  existing  law  and 
garding  commercial  bank  cretiit, 

Mr.  Chauman,  there  were 
against  this  measure  in  our 
Some  of  the  committee 
posed    this    legislation    do 
t^rounds    that   commercial 
provide  50  iJcrcent  of  the  ci 
by  private  financial 
country.  They  argue  that  the 
stiong  enough,  because  it  doeL  .. 
to  .savings  and  loan  associations 
feaviugs  banks,  or  credit 

The    proponents    of    this 
overlook  the  fact  that  Congr 
know.s  where  credit  is  being 
these  other  institutions.  Pedejal 
;.imi  loan  associations  are  limited 
Honieow  ner's  Loan  Act  of  1! 
ily  to  lending  for  residential 
lew    other  carefully  prescribed 
lueni-.  state  statutes 
Stale  .savings  and  loan 
ojieratixe  banks  and  homestdad 
ations  to  primarily  residential 

Similarly,  mutual  savings 
lestricted  by  the  Internal 
to  specific  types  of  loans 
Credit  Union  Act  limits  Fedtral 
unions  in  the  types  of  loanf 
make  and  in  the  class  of  bo 
which  tiie  loans  can  be  mate 
chartered  credit  unions  are  _„. 
cumsrribert  by  State  law  with 
ttieir  loans. 

The  pi-evious  versions  of 
u  hich  were  before  the  Bankin  r 
tee  were  credit  allocation 
estrjbli.slied  national  prioritie 
coiuaged  banks  to  make  credi 
in  these  categories.  The  bill 
today  is  strictly  a  credit  repoi 
is  designed  to  insiu-e  that 
liTove  the  information  it  need 
iite    the   performance   of   th< 
bank.s  in  privately  allocating 
a  good  bill,  and  it  is  a  necessai^ 
v.'iich  has  enjoyed  bipartisan 
the  committee  level.  Its 
necessary  if  Congress  is  to 
formation    it    needs    to   do 
strongly  urge  its  adoption  todsty. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
Ciiairman,  I  yield  myself  5  ___ 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  of  cours^ 
important  bill  which  goes  toT 
heai  t  of  our  banking  system. 

It  is  too  bad  that  there  are 
ful  of  the  Members  here  to  listen 

grent  debate.  Those  75 

crats  who  ran  on  the  platfoi 
responsibility  and  who  were  „_ 
form  the  Congress  are  back  ir 
fices.  They  have  the  same  hal  its 
rest  of  the  Members  of  Con^ 
not    see    how    the    75    new 
changed  things  very  much,  an( 
have  to  answer  for  that  some 
s-ure. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chan 
the  point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  Chair  announces  tha 
vacate  proceedings  under  the 
a  cjuorum  of  the  Committee 
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Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not 
appeared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
Quonim  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already 
responded  under  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
report  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  334) 
Abdnor 
Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Brademas 
Burton,  John 
CoUins,  IU. 
Conyers 
Davis 
IMggs 
Downing 
Drlhan 
Duncan.  Oreg 


Hanley 

Harsha 

Hebert 

HUlis 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Jarmau 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kemp 

Landrum 

Leggett 

MeClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McDade 


Edwards,  Calif.  McKinnev 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Fulton 


Mann 

Ma  this 

Meeds 

Mikva 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MoUohau 


Mosher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

ONeUl 

Peyser 

Presslcr 

Rees 

Riegle 

Roncalio 

Roeenthal 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Shiister 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Thompson 
Udall 
iniman 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resum.ed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Waggonner,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  6676,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Membere  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  357  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names 
of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  try  to  give  some  dif- 
ferent points  now  on  this  bill  than  were 
expressed  when  we  debated  the  rule. 

The  bill,  for  the  first  time  outside  of 
perhaps  the  bill  which  gave  the  FWeral 
Reserve  some  power  over  banks  with  re- 
spect to  recording  how  they  are  handling 
consumer  credit,  hi  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing bill,  this  bill  now  for  the  second  time 
maybe,  gives  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
tremendous  power  over  14,500  banks.  A 
lot  of  banks  do  not  belong  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  because  they  want  to 
stay  away  from  that  power  that  the  Fed 
has;  but  this  bill  would  say  the  Board 
shall  inform  aU  federally  Insured  com- 
mercial bulks— and  that  Is  aU  of  them. 
14,500  of  them— of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  It  says  that  the  Board  shall  define 
the  specific  categories  of  credit  set  forth 
bisection  (b). 


Well,  one  fine  morning  every  bank  m 
the  United  States  will  get  a  packet  about 
one  Inch  thick  from  the  'Fe6i  wherein  the 
Fed  has  defined  the  different  types  of 
credit  in  each  of  these  nine  categories. 
The  bill  does  not  say  whether  the  Fed 
wlU  say  to  each  one  of  these  banks,  "You 
have  to  now  make  your  loans  and  sepa- 
rate them  into  these  categories."  It  does 
not  say  that.  It  just  goes  on  to  say,  "But 
a  sample  of  your  banks  will  have  to  re- 
port." 

That  means  that  every  bank  will  have 
to  start  segregating  their  credit  items 
into  the§e  categories,  because  none  of 
them  know  now  the  way  the  bill  is  writ- 
ten whether  they  are  in  the  sample  or 
not.  Of  course,  that  would  naturally  put 
a  tremendous  burden  on  big  and  small 
banks. 

I  know  of  one  bank  in  Pennsylvania 
with  perhaps  a  biUion  dollars  worth  of 
assets — not  a  big  bank  as  big  banks  go — 
but  it  has  ever  a  hundred  branches.  The 
first  thing  it  has  to  do  is  notify  the 
branches  that  they  will  have  to  change 
their  computer  system  and  keep  track  of 
all  their  loans  in  these  different  cate- 
gories and  then  report  to  the  main  office 
evei-y  Saturday,  and  the  main  oflice  will 
put  its  loans  in  and  get  ready  to  report  it 
to  the  Fed. 

The  bankers  w  ill  think  that  this  is  the 
Ih-st  step  in  mandatory  allocation  of 
credit.  The  whole  idea  back  of  this  bill 
is  to  force  tlie  allocation  of  credit  toward 
social  pm-po£Cs;  in  other  words,  it  Is  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a  social  purpose 
through  tlie  credit  controls  on  the  banks. 
I  want  to  pomt  out  that  this  burden 
would  be  imposed  on  all  commercial 
bank  customers,  not  only  on  those  re- 
quired to  report,  but  aU  banks  which 
decide  that  discretion  requires  them  to 
keep  records. 

A  lot  of  banks  have  the  system  where 
a  person  can  overdraw  his  bank  accoimt 
if  he  has  credit,  and  that  Is  a  loan  they 
make  to  him.  All  they  do  is  charge  that 
up  on  their  loan  account  as  a  loan.  The 
bank  would  not  know  what  that  loan  was 
being  used  for,  so  I  suppose  it  will  have 
to  slop  that  particular  type  of  practice 
which  Ls  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
United  States.  So,  I  say  tills  bill  has 
many,  many,  many  mischievous  results. 
I  know  what  the  banks  must  feel  to 
think  that  here  we  are  In  this  Congress 
apparently  trying  to  minimize  the  power 
and  scope  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  along  comes  a  bill 
like  this,  which,  for  the  first  time,  gives 
the  Fed  huge  power  over  every  bank  in 
the  United  States;  nothing  ever  even 
contemplated  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  back  in  1913. 
So,  the  Members  can  see  that  this  bill 
Is  not  as  innocuous  as  the  proponents  of 
it  would  have  us  think,  because  it  really 
will  have  and  does  have  many,  many, 
many  far  reaching  consequences.  On  this 
committee,  of  course  we  are  trying  to 
do  the  best  job  we  can  to  have  an  even- 
handed  banking  system  In  this  country. 
What  this  does,  and  If  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  Is  accepted,  only  200 
banks  will  be  required  to  report,  which 
would  mean  a  very  small  credit  report. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 


no   further  requests  for  time  at  tills 
point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  (Mr.  J.  "William 
Stanton). 

Ml-.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule  for  this 
legislation,  it  was  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  oiu-  committee 
that  this  bill  was  not  necessarily  a  fii-st 
step  toward  the  aUocation  of  credit  in 
these  United  States.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  mj'  friend  from  Ohio  iMr.  Wylie) 
that  indeed  today  the  entire  world,  those 
that  have  a  closely  knit  reporting  credit 
allocation  financia,!  system  are  limited  to 
the  Conimimist  bloc  countries;  certainly 
not  in  the  free  world. 

The  chauman  of  our  full  committee 
was  also  very  fair  in  stating  tliat  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  is  indeed  a  very 
far  ci-y  from  the  legislation  that  first 
faced  our  committee  in  February  of  tliis 
year,  which  uideed  was  a  credit  alloca- 
tion bill.  This  is  clearly  a  plain  reporting 
bill,  but  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  Mr. 
Chauman,  I  want  to  ask  the  Members  to 
think  about  the  question  of,  No.  1,  what 
is  the  basic  need  for  this  legislation? 
What  are  we  going  to  find  out  In  this 
legislation?  What  infoi-mation  is  there 
that  we  do  not  ah'eady  have?  Funda- 
mentally, for  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  this  bill  in  great  detail,  the  heart 
of  the  legislation  is  in  section  b. 

So  I  ask  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee: What  great  genius  and  minds  made 
up  the  nine  specific  categories  for  which 
we  are  going  to  ask  the  200  or  300  larg- 
est banks  iu  this  country  to  report  to?  I 
think  the  committee  is  entitled  to  know 
how  we  get  to  the  nine  categories  and 
who  made  them  up. 

I  ask  if  the  chauman  can  explain  that 
to  us. 

Ml-.  REUSS.  Yes,  if  the  genUeman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Yes,  I  wiU 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  mne  categories  are 
essentially  those  proposed  in  September 
1974  by  tlie  Bankers  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  com- 
posed of  12  of  the  most  distinguished 
commercial  bankers  in  the  country  They 
proposed  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  then  got  out  a  let- 
ter to  all  of  the  banks,  saying,  "Iliese  are 
the  appropriate  categories."  Tiien  at  the 
very  sound  suggestion  of  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mi-.  J.  William  Stanton), 
I  was  requested  by  our  committee  to  sit 
down  with  Chairman  BiuTis  of  the  Fted- 
eral  Reserve  and  try  to  work  oirt  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  set  of  categories.  We  did 
so.  relying  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  bankers  committee.  And  so 
it  is  that  the  language  here  is  precisely 
that  recommended  by  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  I  beheve  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  carry  out  and  in  no  way  onerous 
on  the  banks. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  saying 
that  the  bankers  themselves  asked  for 
this  legislation,  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  this  Is  a  compilation  of  majority 
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opinion.  It  was  broken  <lown  by  nine 
categories. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  The  ques- 
tion has  come  up  as  to  why  there  is  not 
any  eimphasls  given  to  energy,  the  source 
of  capital  for  oiergy? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  are  many  things 
that  are  not  specifically  mentioned  here. 
Energy  is  a  form  of  capital  investment, 
^ke  all  others.  And  since  this  is  net  a 
credit  allocation  bill,  we  did  not  say  what 
the  gentleman  would  like  me  here  to 
ay,  "Help  out  energy."  These  are  sim- 
))ly  general  categories  which  will  enable 
>he  Congress  in  the  days  to  come  to  at 
least  know  how  many  billions  of  dollars 
are, going  overseas  or  Into  this  or  that. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Getting 
ppeciflcally  into  these  nine  categories — 
and  I  think  this  colloquy,  in  case  this 
bill  passes,  will  be  of  great  help  to  those 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  administer 
it — ^we  get  down  to  the  question  of  num- 
bers (1).  (2),  and  (3).  productive  capi- 
tal investment,  the  noimal  worldng  capi- 
tal needs  of  Industry  and  commerce,  the 
financing  requirements  of  small  business 
and  agricultural  establishments.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  banks  do  report 
now  to  the  Fed  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
broken  down  into  what  you  might  call 
voluntary  credit  reporting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton)  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chafaman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr,  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am 
sorry  we  are  not  going  to  have  more  time 
to  get  Into  this. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
asking  some  very  good  questions,  and  if 
the  gentleman  has  any  time  problem  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  him  all  of  the  time 
lie  needs. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  What  is 
productive  capital  investment  and  what 
is  normal  working  capital?  I  have  been 
told  that  this  is  definitely  a  problem,  so 
far  as  policy  decisions  that  would  have 
to  be  made  in  this  category. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
a  good  question.  These  are  the  very 
words  suggested  by  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Resei-ve,  and  we  used  them.  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  on,  the  bill  provides 
the  Board  shall  define  the  specific  cov- 
erage of  the  various  categories  of  credit 
set  forth  above,  the  categories  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Federal  I^sei-ve.  in 
the  event  this  bill  become  law,  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  put  these  broad  cate- 
gories into  regular  call  report  type 
language. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Would 
the  gentleman  answer  the  crux  of  this 
legi.slation:  Would  it  be  his  intention 
tiiat  the.<:e  nine  categories  be  more  or  less 
of  a  general  guide,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
.sprve  should  consider  it  only  as  such? 

I  am  definitely  concerned,  for  example, 
wlien  we  go  on  to  the  next  category,  that 
of  agricultural  establishments.  It  may  be 
one  tiling  to  get  agricultural  information 
from  agricultural  businesses  relative  to 
farm  operations,  but  what  do  we  do,  with 
regard  to  the  ovenvlielming  vast  major- 
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Ity,  when  we  try  to  get  the 
matlon  of  family-owned 
their  loans  may  be  tmder 
categories?  Would  this  give  m 
on  agriculture-related  ft 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim« 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 
TON)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennss 

Chairman,  I  yield  2 

to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
HAM  Stanton)  . 

Mr.    J.     WILLIAM    

Chairman,  there  is  another 
bothers  me  when  we  get  into 
gories  of  reporting,  along 
of  thought — and  I  would 
taining  the  help  of  the 
committee  at   this 
this:  When  it  comes'down  tc 
cial  reporting  by  banks  in 
eign  transactions,  I  do  not 
will  be  done. 

How  are  we  going  to  brea  : 
credit  information  for  these 
institutions  which  have  both 

domestic   transactions? 

loans  will  be  for  both  local 
and  overseas  operations? 

I  think  it  would  be 

to  get  this  worked  out  so  that 
a  flexible  operation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman 
tleman  will  yield,  I  see  no  ^.. 
regard.  Tlie  financing  given 
bank  to  a  rubber  company  ( 
pany  for  exports  is  clearly 
category. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  gen 

we  deliberately  put  in 

other  extensions  of  credit, 
everything,  so  that  a  good- 
reach  an  agreement  is  all 
now. 

Mr.    J.     WILLIAM    

Chairman,  I  think,  truthfulls 
to  the  chairman  of  the  comm 
need  is  categoiT  (9),  becausi 
we  take  that  and  we 
what  the  Federal  Reserve 
now,  that  should  be  sufflcien 

As  the  Members  know,  _  . 
member  of  the  Joint  Econoni  c 
tee,  but  I  understand  last  yea 
of  this  country  were  asked  to 
report— and  this  is  the  type 
tion  that  should  be  given  on 
basi.s — so  the  committee  can 
the  material  that  comes  in 
ceived  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Why  should  we  put  in  legij  I 
which  we  can  get  voluntarily 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time|o 
tleman  from  Oliio  (Mr.  J. 
ton)  has  again  expii-ed. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman 
delighted  to  jield  further 
gentleman,  if  it  is  agreeable 
tleman  from  Penn.sylvania 

SON). 

I  yield  an  additional  5  mi 
gentleman  from  Ohio'  (Mr. 
Stanton  • ,  because  I  tliink  h< 
a  very  important  contributioi 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM 
Chairman,  I  thank  the 
committee  for  the  extra  time 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I«rr. 
mnn.  will  the  gentleman  yiev' 
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Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON. 
it  is  all  right  with  the  chairmtm 
committee  if  I  yield  to  the 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
man,  many  times  during  the 
this  discussion  and  during  the 
tlie  consideration  of  the  rule 
man  of  the  committee,  the 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  , 
red  to  Federal  Reserve  Board 
tion  in  the  dmfting  of  this 
particularly  with  reference  to 
lishment  of  categories  and 
nature. 

My  understanding  is  that 
.some  staff  discussion, 
tween  the  staff  of  the  Federa 
Board  and  the  staff  of  the 
on  Banking,  Cm-rency  and 
I  knov7  of  no  single  member  of 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Board,  including  its  Chairman 
gaged  in  the  development  of 
gories  or  engaged  in  any  of 
elusions  to  which  the  gentlenjan 
Wisconsin  has  referred 

Is  that  not  correct,  according 
recollection   of  the   gentleman 
well? 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.   BROWN  of  Michigan 
Chairman,  I  want  my  coUeagi^s 
member  that  it  was  not  the 
sei-ve  Board  that  was 
any  undei-standing  which  may 
reached,  and  whenever  the 
from  Wisconsin  refers  to  the 
ReseiTe  Board  participating, 
be  understood  that  it  was  not 
bers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
the  Board  of  Governors  but, 
was  the  Board's  staff  members 
parenlly  got  together  on  an 
basis  with  the  staff  members  of 
mittee  on  Banking,  Currency 
ing.  So  some  of  the  things  thi 
in  the  bill  were  developed  not 
knowledge  or  the  concurrenc ; 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTOl 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  clear  this  matter  up. 

Of  course,  it  was  the  staff  o: 
which  participated  in  the 
this.  I  never  suggested  that 
Burns  put  on  a  green  eyeshadi 
togel'aer  with  tlie  staff  down 
did  the  drafting.  But  Chairmtn 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  d 
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In  fact,  in  the  letter  addres.^d  to  me 
by  Chairman  Burns,  dated  Apri  23, 1975, 
which  is  contained  in  the  rqcord,  he 
said  as  follows: 

If  yon  nevertheless  believe  it  is 
to  go  the  legislative  route  in  obtai  ling 
iuforination,    tiie   proposed   bUl 
me  to  be  a  workable  way  to  go  abou 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  certaint^  means 
that  the  language  is  sensibly  drafted, 
but  I  invite  the  gentleman  f  r  )m  Ohio 
•  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton)  to  go  light 
down  every  category  here  beet  use  it  is 
important  that  our  meaning  pe  made 
very  clear. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  J,  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Yes,  I 
^'ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
w  hether  or  not  this  is  a  workable  way  to 
go  about  legislation  and  in  saying,  "I 
concur  in  what  you  have  put  in  the 
legislation." 

The  gentleman  should  read  the  total 
letter  of  April  23.  1975,  wlierein  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  says: 

For  these  reasons,  the  Bonrd  flncls  itself 
unable  to  support  this  or  any  other  bill  re- 
lated to  mandatory  reporting  of  bank  credit 
acconunodation  along  explicit  or  Implied 
priority  lines. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  not  that  of  any  staff 
member. 

Mx-.  REUSS.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee  went 
to  the  substitute,  whicli  removed  every 
trace  and  vestige  of  credit  allocation.  ' 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton)  have  any  further 
questions? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Yes:  I  do 
liave  some  questions. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  could 
tell  the  committee — and,  of  coui'se.  I 
could  be  in  error  because  I  heard  this 
on  secondhand  information— was  it  not 
at  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  this  Congiess  last  year 
that  a  large  number  of  financial  institu- 
tions of  this  country  were  written  to. 
basically  asking  for  much  of  the  some 
information  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  and  therein  hangs  a 
tale.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  did 
write  to  the  200  largest  banks  and  said, 
in  effect,  "Please  tell  us  your  respon.«e  lo 
the  Federal  Reserve's  request." 

A  great  number  of  those  bank.s — by  no 
means  all — but  a  great  number  wrote 
back  saying,  "We  will  not  tell  you"  or 
did  not  bother  to  write  at  all. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  tliat  there 
be  a  statutory  authorization,  if  only  So 
that  the  public-sph-ited  banks  who  do 
not  want  to  practice  banking  by  con- 
cealment, but  who  want  to  contribute 
to  the  pubUc  interest,  do  not  suffer  the 
fate  of  the  lonely  good  guy. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  To  be 
very  honest  with  the  chairman,  I  was 
very  surprised  when  I  heard  this  infor- 
mation last  year  was  requested,  and 
many  of  the  uistitutions  that  I  know  of 
are  complying  with  this  direction  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton)  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stanton). 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  To  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  is  that  the  chairman  never 
took  the  time  to  tell  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing,  who  are  not  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  that  this  infor- 
mation was  coming  In,  and  some  of  them 
came  to  us  and  said,  "Wliat  shall  we  do 


with  this  volimtary  Information  that 
we  are  getting  at  this  time?" 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman's  memory, 
normally  absolutely  20/20,  here  may 
have  failed  him.  With  all  due  respect, 
the  record  was  indeed  made  redundant 
with  my  telling  him  and  all  the  other 
members  about  the  sad  tale  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  trying  to  get  this 
information  and  being  given  the  back  of 
the  hand  by  the  large  banks. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  tell  the  banks  that,  just  as  any  other 
great  industry  in  this  countiy,  they  must 
inform  their  Government  with  respect 
to  the  broad  outlines  of  what  they  are 
doing,  and  that  is  all  this  bill  asks. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON,  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  appreciate  the  extra  time 
that  has  been  given  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  however,  I  hope  we  have 
convinced  enough  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  legislation  is  not  needed. 

There  are  those  down  the  road  who 
see  this  potentially  as  credit  allocation  In 
this  countr>'.  Although  I  do  not  go  that 
far,  I  .iust  do  not  think  we  need  this 
legislation  that  is  before  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  . 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  HH.  6676  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  It. 

With  151  Members  voting  against  the 
rule,  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  see  some  problems  in  this 
legislation,  and  so  do  I. 

This  measure  is  called  the  "Credit  Uses 
Reporting  Act,"  but  this  is  a  misnomer. 
The  bill  applies  solely  to  the  reporting 
of  credit  ext-ended  by  commercial  banks 
and,  indeed,  only  a  sample  of  such  banks 
would  have  to  file  reports. 

What  is  the  significance  of  tlie  fact 
that  only  selected  banlcs  must  report? 
This  means  that  less  than  19  percent  of 
the  total  funds  advanced  In  credit 
markets  would  have  been  covered  had 
this  bill  been  in  effect  last  year,  with  data 
coming  from  124  reporting  banks. 

To  say  it  another  way,  81  percent  of 
credit  would  not  have  been  covered. 

Thus  we  have  to  ask  om-selves  a  couple 
of  things:  What  possible  value  will  we 
get  from  this  data  If  it  just  comes  from 
banks?  Is  there  not  sufBcient  Informa- 
tion already  available  In  reports  now 
filed  by  the  banks  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration? 
And  if  we  want  to  look  at  the  total  flow  of 
credit  do  we  not  need  reports  from  more 
than  just  banks?  How  about  life  insur- 
ance companies,  pension  fimds,  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks?  How  about  credit 
unions,  savings  and  loans,  and  profit- 
sharing  funds? 

And  with  regard  to  the  report  which 
the  banks  would  have  to  file,  keep  in 
mhid  that  this  bill  would  break  down 
loans  into  nine  categories,  most  of  which, 
as  the  recent  colloquy  indicated,  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  breakdowns  now  in  use 
today  in  present  accoimting  systems  and 
in  reports  already  required  by  govern- 
ment agencies.  Thus,  a  heavy  paperwork 
burden  would  be  Imposed  oa  the  report- 
ing banks;  so  heavy,  hi  fact,  that  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  North  Caro- 


lina National  Bank,  as  I  mentbmed 
earlier,  told  the  committee  that  they 
would  have  to  require  a  purpose  state- 
ment from  each  of  400.000  borrowers  had 
this  been  In  effect  last  year. 

Just  what  are  these  categories  that 
400,000  borrowers  in  North  Carolina  and 
millions  all  over  the  coimtry  would  have 
to  deal  with?  Well,  the  first  category 
says:  "Productive  capital  hivestment, In- 
cluding essential  structures  and  equip- 
ment." What  does  this  mean?  What  Is 
an  "essential"  structure?  And  what  Is 
"essential"  equipment?  Who  decides?  I 
assure  the  Members  that  no  testimony 
was  received  on  this  matter  of  defini- 
tions. There  are  no  definitions  provided 
in  the  bill  Itself.  And  I  am  very  troubled 
by  leaving  this  up  to  a  regulatory  agency 
on  a  matter  which  lays  such  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  both  borrower  and  lender. 

Another  example:  "The  accommoda- 
tion of  consumer  credit  needs  basic  to  a 
rising  standard  of  Uving  for  American 
famiUes."  If  I  wLsh  to  buy  a  station 
wagon  for  my  family  and  have  to  borrow 
to  pay  for  It,  is  that  "basic"  to  a  rlshig 
standard  of  living,  or  would  It  be  more 
appropriate  for  me  to  buy  a  smaller  car? 
Who  decides  what  is  basic?  And  where  is 
this  definition? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  reporting  banks 
go  through  aU  of  this  red  tape,  that  the 
information  flows  into  the  computers  all 
over  the  country,  and  that  finaUy  we  get 
a  report.  Let  us  assume  this  report  tells 
us  that,  let  us  say.  14  percent  of  all  tlio 
loans  were  for  "productive  capital  in- 
vestment, including  structures  and 
equipment,"  category  No.  1,  what  does 
this  tell  us  that  we  can  use  as  a  basis  for 
decisionmaking?  The  answer  is  abso- 
lutely nothing.  We  do  not  know  anything 
al}out  the  huge  volume  of  loans  not  cov- 
erd  by  this  bill,  credit  extended  by  other 
lendei-s,  and  whether  14  percent  of  the 
loans  going  into  productive  capital  in- 
vestment is  too  high  or  too  low,  because 
we  have  no  measurement  of  the  needs  oi 
the  economy  in  each  of  these  categories. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  urge  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  favor  mandatoi-y  Govern- 
ment controlled  credit  allocation  to  vote 
against  this  bill  because  it  wiU  not  do  the 
job,  and  I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  oiHX>se  mandatory  Government  con- 
trolled credit  allocation,  and  who  feel  a.s 
I  do  that  there  is  already  too  much  un- 
necessary paperwork  being  required  of 
our  citizens,  also  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
Regardless  of  which  viewpoint  you  hold 
about  the  Government's  role  in  the  econ- 
omy, this  measure  before  us  is  imwise. 
imnecessary,  and  unsound. 

Ml'.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  tune  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  niinoLs 
(Mr.  Hyde)  . 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mi-.  Chainnan,  I  oppose 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  6676. 

This  biU  is  the  result  of  the  abortive 
eflfoi-ts  to  enact  a  credit  allocation  pro- 
gi-am  which  have  now  boiled  down  to  a 
totally  useless  proposal  requiring  reports 
from  a  sample  of  ccmimerelal  banks. 

I  hope  the  Members  have  read  the'  sup- 
plemental and  additional  views  In  the 
committee  report  for  the  blU  Is  definitely 
subject  to  all  the  faults  enumerated 
therein.  My  purpose  in  speaking  is  to 
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emphasize  ho\\'  vidiculoas  it  Is  to  enact 
this  biU. 

The  United  States  probably  has  one  of 
tlie  most  comprehensive  and  sof^lstl- 
<  ated  data  coUectlon  systons  of  any  na- 
i  ion  in  the  world.  We  collect  so  much  In- 
luimation  cwrantly  tliat  our  corpora- 
lious  qoake  at  the  praspects  of  dliiclo- 
.^ures  which  could  diviilge  trade  secrets 
iiiid  individuals  loudly  protest  against  iu- 
va^ions  of  privacy.  It  is  hai-d  to  imagine 
.»  significant  aspect  of  commerce  or  in- 
dustry on  which  we  don't  collect  more 
Tha!i  enough  information  already. 

To  illustrate  let  ine  just  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  materials  published 
monthly  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 
I  have  here  the  March  1975  bulletin.  In 
Mie  back  there  arc  83  pages  contaiidng 
113  comprehensive  analyses  of  a  vast 
Wv'ulUi  of  factual  financial  diita.  Not  sub- 
jective— pmely  objective — they  present 
Ixistoric  and  current  data  in  a  way  that 
permits  comparison  at  a  glance.  New 
.stijctuiiug  of  the  reportijig  foims  will 
be  costly  and  guess  who  will  ultimately 
pay  this  cost?  You  guessed  it — the  con- 
sumer of  credit  will  pay  the  additional 
costs  in  higher  finauce  chaigcs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  nuvde  a  list  of 
23  of  those  tables  which  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  eight  categories  set  forth 
in  tlie  bill.  I  insert  a  partial  listing  of  fi- 
nancial tables  from  the  Federal  ReseiTe 
Bulletin,  March  1975,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

r.UlfUL  LiStING  or  FlKAMCIAL  TAi31.t.i' 
PAGE   AXD    TITLE   OP  TAELE.S 

A-18:  Assets  by  Cia.a  ol  Bank. 

A20-24:  Assets  &  LlabUltits  of  Lar^e  Co.-ii- 
juercial  Bau^s. 

A-2S:  Comaieicla!  &  Inau.:.iiU.l  LoiUi^  ot 
Large  Commercial  Baiiks. 

A-25:  "Term"  CommerOal  5:  Indu^lrhil 
Loans  of  Large  Commercial  Baxitrs. 

A-27:  Conunerclal  Paper  &  Bankers  A-- 
ceptances  Outetandin^. 

A-31:  Stock  Market  Cvistomor  FinaacUig 
by  Source  St  By  Type  oT  Loan. 

A-32:  Mutual  Savlugs  Bauks — Aualysi^j  cf 
Assets. 

A-33:  LUc  Iiuiurnuce  Corapaiilca — Analjili 
of  Assets. 

A-33:  Savings  &-  Loan  AssociaUor.^— An.iV 
yEls  of  Assets. 

A-43:  Cxirrent  Assets  &  Liabllltle«  of  Non- 
Fmanclal  Corporatloas. 

A-43 :  Business  Expenditures  ou  New  Plaus 
&  Equipment. 

A-14:  ilort^jagc  EkUi.  Out..lut;aui:j  By  Tyi>> 
of  Holder. 

A-48:  Major  Holders  of  FH.\  In-siu-ed  &  VA 
Oiiaranteed  Residential  Mortgage  Debt. 

A-46:  Commitments  of  Life  Insurance 
Companies  for  Income  Property  Loans. 

A-47:  Total  Credit. 

A^7:  Consumet  Credit  Held  by  Commcr- 
t  iHl  Baukfi. 

A-18:  lustanaiciii  Credit  Held  by  Noa- 
Ujink  Lendero. 

A-49:  Instar.r.:ci;  Credit  Extended  .lud 
Kepald. 

A-58:  Summary  of  Funds  Raised  .V  .\d- 
\  iinced  in  U.S.  Credit  Markets. 

A-59:  Direct  &  Indirect  Sources  oi"  Puuds 
I  o  Credit  Markets.      * 

A-63:  UJS.  Liquid  &  OUier  Liabilities  to 
Torci^n  Official  Institutions  t  Liquid  Lia- 
liUities  to  All  Other  Foreigners. 

A-65:  Short  Term  LlabUltlea  to  Foreftuers 
Rpported  by  Banks  in  UJS.  by  type. 

A-72-73:  Assets  and  LlabiWIes  of  Foreign 
B.'.-.nches  of  VS.  Banks. 
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Tliere  ai-e  several  points 
to  make  about  this  inforn^tion 
is  readily  available  to  all  of 
most  important,  is  that  it 
jor  soui-ces  of  credit— not 
.sample  of  commei-cial  bank 
l)roposes. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  w 
believe  this  sample  is  adeq^at 
savings  and  loans,  mutual 
und   credit   unioris   are 
.sbicted.  in  the  investment 
them.  I  suLiuit  tint  this  ar 
jiaive  U)  deserve  your  attention 
ample,  category  1  imder 
is  "productive  capital  in\-estr 
iiig  e-jiential  structures  and 
Arc  we  to  believe  that  the 
for  these  purpoios  from  the 
the  l:ond  market,  pension  fjnds 
forth,  are  too  negligible  to 
I  thii-.k  not,  and  I  want  to  p 
ihe  infcrmation  now  publi|hed 
Peder?!  Rrsene  aire  'dy  j 
i'iows  for  us. 

Second,  but  hardly  less 
that  the  infonnation  now  l)€4ng 
is  objective — it  doec^  rio 
tabli.-Ji  prio-iticT  iicr  in  va 
or  subtly  direct,  a  flow  of 
preconceived  priority  areas 
not  asked  to  differentiate 
sential'   or   nonessential 
'"consumer  credit  nee»l3  ba^l : 
.standard  of  Uving."  What 
disclose  is   factual  ai:d 
analysis  of  the  flow  of  funfts 
categories  as  one-  to  four-f^nily 
apartments,  factories,  and 
tional  priorities  change  but 
mmn  of  w'ork  we  can  at  ans 
ure  the  flow  of  funds  mto 
iicUvity  with  the  facts  cun- 
to    us.    To    pass    this    bill 
iei<tructuring   of   reporting 
conform  to  the  proposed  ill 
gories  of  credit  set  forth 
pm-e  folly. 

Tlus  bill  ignores  the  indi 
ment  of  credit  demand,  in 
provide  information  on 
financial   institutions,  are 
credit  needs  of  om*  ecououly 
fails  to  take  into  account  the 
that  credit  demand  will 
gi-aphic  area  to  area.  We 
lot  of  costly  useless  InfonnAion 
.uag  a  distorted  picture  of  ciedit 
tion,  all  to  satisfy  the  irre 
of  the  Democratic  majority 
late  our  financial  institutio4s 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peims 
Chairman,  I  srield  3  minutes 
tieman  from  Oliio  (Mr.  Wyl:  e) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairmaji 
tioned  during  the  debate 
little  while  ago,  my  real 
this  bill  is  the  fact  that  we 
ing  again  to  solve  a  problem 
concede  to  exist  by  bad 
would  say  that  my  real  fear 
attempting  by  legislation 
establish  a  policy  of  economi ; 
If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  here 
are  saying  we  can  somehow 
.sponsive  to  the  needs  of  th< 
than  the  local   people   in 
munity  in  the  detenninati 
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would  like    needs.  I  say  that  although 
which    a  credit  uses  reporting  act.  I 
First,  and     concept  is  the  nose  of  the 
all  ma-     the  tent  and  would  be  the 
ust  a  small     a  mandatory  credit  allccaticn 
as  this  bill        The  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( 
.SON)    a  little  wliile  ago 
have  you     think  is  a  valid  point  when  h< 
because    we  would  ask  only  a  very  sma  I 
ings  banks,     age  of  the  credit  allocators  in 
re-     ta-y  to  disclose  where  their 
open  to     being  made.  So  the 
g|mient  is  too     ?ioing  to  be  ail  that  complete 
.  For  ex-     the  insurance  company,  the  5, 
ection  2(b)     loan,    the   finance   company, 
lent,  Includ-     credit  union? 
equipment."         I  think  there  was  another 
'.V  of  fund.;     V.  CIS  implicit  in  his  statemen  ; 
fiock  market,     would  hke  to  emphasize,  and 
and  so     fact  liiat  does  tlus  not  put 
significant,     v.hlch  have  to  report  where 
int  out  that     aje  being  made,  at  a 

by  the     advantage  to  the  other  lendli 
iz'i^  the^c     tions  in  tlie  community,  plus 
reporting  banks  would  have 
ii  tost  that  then-  competitor 
liave  to  sustain  in  the  givh  g 
additional  information,  I  thini 
not   \\ise   for  Xis,   as  I   have 
earlier  today,  to  attempt  by 
lie  approach  to  indicate 
.should  be  allocated.  I  think 
analysis  tliat  is  the  du'ection 
headed.  A  rose  by  any  other 
.smell  as  sweet.  This  is  a 
begmning  of  a  credit  allocati|n 
•In  the  final  analysis  it  seems 
I  said  before,  in  this  area 
be  better  off  to  adopt  a 
as  far  as  our  economic 
cerned.  We  would  be  better 
management  of  our  economic 
we  would  let  the  fair 
operate.  We  would  be  better 
banker  in  the  local  commimit^, 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
munity,  were  more  free  to 
out  additional  government  r 
sable  ele-     again,  urge  defeat  of  the 
lits  effort  to        The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume 

well  our     tieman  has  expired, 
aeetlng   the        Mr.  JOHNSON  of 

This  bill     Chairman,   I   yield   5   minutts 
obvious  fact     'ientleman  from  Michigan  (Mi 
from  geo-         Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
obtain  a     man,  the  first  concern  I  wish 
provld-     is  one  that  juj-.t  came  to  my 
utillza-     I  have  noticed  that  with 
istable  urge     i-eport  on  this  biU,  a 
over-regu-     report  has  been  filed,  the  repf r 

been  filed  on  May  19.  as  I 
Ivania.  Mr.     the  supplement  to  the  report 
to  the  gen-     filed  on  June  4.  In  that 

the  report  it  says,  and  I  quote  : 
as  I  men-        no  costs  v.  Ul  be  mcurred  by 
the  rule  a     Government  In  carrying  out  the 
about     of  this  bUI  since  the  Federal  Reee 
re  attempt-     existing  personnel  and  resources 
vhlch  we  all     *bc  required  data  and  report  this 
gislatlon.    I     to  the  congress. 

that  we  are        That  was  put  in,  In  compl^ncc  v.ith 

to  somehow  clause  7(a>. 
prosperity.         Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  t: 

in  Ccmgress  is  anyone  in  this  body  who 

be  more  re-  can  impose  upon  the  FedentI 

community  Board  these  additional  Infoniation 

their  com-  porting,  information 

n  of  credit  mation  analyzlns,  Informatioi 
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ing  duties — all  of  these  duties — without 
imposing  an  additional  cost  on  Govern- 
ment. 

And  to  that  extent,  I  think  the  report 
on  this  bill  is  at  best  a  charade,  which 
brings  me  to  the  basic  point  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  there  is  any  pui-pose  in  this  legislation 
it  is  mischievous,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
purpose  it  is  a  fraud  and  a  charade. 

If  this  is  not  legislation  to,  in  effect, 
bring  about  the  allocation  of  credit,  if 
it  is  only  for  reporting,  then  what  will 
the  Congress  do  with  the  information  it 
receives?  Clearly  the  propoiients  of  tiiis 
legislation  want  that  information  so  as 
to  be  able,  in  effect,  to  second-guess  the 
commercial  banks  of  this  counti-y  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  extend- 
ing credit  in  a  proper  way. 

Now  if  the  Congress  gets  this  informa- 
tion and  determines  that  commercial 
banks  are  not  extending  credit  in  an  ap- 
propriate way,  the  Congress  then  is 
obliged,  it  seem.-,  to  me,  to  take  action  in 
some  way  to  effectuate  an  allocation  of 
credit  more  along  the  lines  which  the 
Congress  believes  would  be  appropriate. 
Therefore  we  get  down  to  an  allocation 
of  credit. 

Certainly  this  information  is  not  going 
to  be  gathered  and  just  put  aside  in  a 
file  some  place  and  never  looked  at.  be- 
cause if  it  is  we  surely  do  not  need  this 
legislation  which  would  impose  an  addi- 
tional cost  not  only  upon  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  but  also  upon  the  private 
sector.  And,  when  we  impo.se  an  addi- 
tional cost  upon  the  private  sector,  is  it 
absorbed  some  way?  Absolutely  not. 
TTiat  cost  then  is  transmitted  along  the 
line  and  conveyed  to  the  con.siuner  and 
it  becomes  a  consumer  cost. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to  .see  those 
who  have  been  decrying  high  interest 
rates  and  high  finance  carrying  charges 
and  all  these  things  come  in  and  ask  for 
legislation  which,  if  it  is  not  mischievous, 
is  meaningless  and  yet  would  imiwse  a 
substantial  additional  cost  on  that  sector 
and  on  those  consumers. 

I  say  to  my  coUeagues  I  think  we  have 
got  to  do  more  than  that  which  appears 
to  be  poUtically  popular.  The  reason  we 
are  in  the  shape  we  are  today  is  because 
we  have  done  too  many  politically 
popular  things  and  not  done  enough 
statesmanlike  things.  If  one  wants  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  say  he 
believes  m  credit  allocation  and  that  the 
Congress  should  get  involved  in  credit 
allocation,  then  I  say  he  has  evei-y  right 
to  support  this  legislation.  But,  if  we  do 
not  believe  in  that  end  result,  then  we 
should  not  impose  a  cost  upon  the  con- 
sumer through  imposing  an  exi>ensive 
burden  upon  financial  institutions  which 
produces  no  benefit  that  is  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  involved. 

We  are  notorious  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  passing  legislation  that 
is  cost  ineffective.  If  ever  there  has  been 
an  example  of  cost  ineffective  legisla- 
tion, even  if  we  take  the  chairman's  view 
of  it,  this  is  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
f^iialrman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 


tional minutes  but  I  v,'ould  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guyer)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is  said 
there  are  only  two  things  more  difficult 
than  breaking  out  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  one  is  resigning  fi-om  a  book  club 
and  the  other  is  trying  to  do  away  with 
a  Federal  agency.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
we  are  strangulated  by  the  regulations 
they  make  people  comply  with.  This  re- 
minds me  of  an  opportunity  we  had  to 
get  rid  of  a  situation  that  can  be  char- 
acterized by  a  little  boy  who  got  a  new 
boomei-ang  and  went  nuts  trying  to 
throw  the  old  one  away.  I  hope  we  will 
vote  against  this  and  not  put  one  more 
>  oke  on  the  iDeople  at  home. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penns.vlvania.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Brown*  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Micliigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Again,  at  the  danger  of  being  repeti- 
tious, if  this  legislation  is  not  intended 
to  bring  about  and  to  effectuate  directly 
or  indirectly  credit  allocation,  it  is  mean- 
ingless and  it  imposes  a  cast  upon  the 
private  sector  which  is  unjustified. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  what  use  he  intends  to  put 
this  information,  once  it  is  acquhed  un- 
der this  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  will  be 
happy  to  put  the  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  although  I  am 
afraid  we  will  probably  find  he  retreats 
from  this  position,  as  he  retreated  from 
his  prior  positions  since  he  first  Intro- 
duced credit  allocation  legislation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Make  it 
brief,  if  the  gentleman  wiU,  unless  he  in- 
tends to  yield  further  time  to  me. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  it  would  be  just 
cause  if  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  know  where  their  scarce  supplies 
of  money  are  going. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  May  I  stop 
the  gentleman  right  there 

Ml-.  REUSS.  I  remind  the  gentleman. 
2  years  ago  we  had  an  overextension  of 
the  banking  industry  to  resort  homes 
and  to  dollars  lent  for  foreign  invest- 
ment. It  would  have  been  a  very  easy  act 
for  the  appropriate  committees  to  have 
amended  the  tax  laws  if  necessary  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  such  loans  if 
needed;  but  I  simply  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  that  ignorance  Is  bliss.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  note  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  credit  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  as  good  an  argument 
agahist  the  credit  "reporting"  legislation 
as  anyone  could  make.  He  does  advo- 
cate congressional  action  to  allocate 
credit.  Further,  how  can  we  determine 
whether  or  not  credit  needs  are  being 
met  If  we  only  examine  reports  reflect- 


ing those  areas  in  which  credit  has  been 
extended? 

Now,  there  may  be  a  bank  which  has 
extended  only  10  percent  of  its  credir, 
to  low-  and  middle-income  housing,  fc/ 
instance:  but  if  that  is  100  percent  o( 
the  demand  for  low-  and  middle-lncom<: 
housing  in  that  area,  can  that  bank  Ix 
criticized  for  not  having  extended  more' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tieman  from  Michigan  has  agah 
expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Stace  ths 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  used  part  ol 
m>-  time,  I  assume  he  w-Ul  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  matter  ha.s 
bf>en  covei*ed  and  I  do  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
6676  is  another  bill  of  that  peculiar 
Banking  and  Currency  genre  which 
.seems  to  be  merely  useless,  but  is.  In  fact, 
a  sneaky  approach  to  an  imworthy  pol- 
ic.v — in  this  case,  credit  allocation. 

The  ci^edit  allocation  bill,  which  was' 
the  genesis  of  H.R.  6676,  was  so  lousy 
that  the  committee  had  to  reject  it  In 
favor  of  H.R.  6676,  "the  harmless  sub- 
.stitute."  But  the  substitute  is  not  harm- 
less because  it  paves  the  way  for  future 
Federal  control  of  credit  allocation. 

The  prmcipal  objection  to  credit  al- 
location is  well  articulated  in  the  minor- 
ity views  in  the  committee,  particularly 
those  of  Ml'.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Geassley 
Credit  allocation  means  that  the  Judg 
ment  of  a  "faceless  bureaucrat"  will  be 
substituted  for  the  collective  day  to  day 
judgments  of  borrowei-s  and  lenders  hi 
the  marketplace. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  statements 
that  this  is  an  innocuous  reporting  bill. 
Its  sponsors  intend  it  to  be  the  foreiim- 
ner  of  ci-edit  allocation.  It  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
6676,  the  Credit  Uses  Reporting  Act  of 
1976,  comes  to  us  today  as  a  compro- 
mise between  those  who  wanted  Con- 
gress to  require  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  allocate  credit  to  areas  of 
national  priority  and  those  who  did  not 
want  Congress  to  take  any  action  which 
would  have  upset  the  allocation  of  credit 
by  the  "free  market  system." 

I  admit  that  I  am  in  the  former  group 
I  think  that  there  is  a  need  for  Con- 
gress to  define  certain  areas  of  priori- 
ties which  should  have  the  fii-st  access 
to  credit  and  lower  priorities  which 
should  have  to  pay  more  for  scarce 
funds. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  would  favor 
a  stronger  bill,  I  think  that  H.R.  6676 
is  a  good  proposal.  Since  money  is  no 
longer  as  tight  as  it  was  a  year  ago — 
thanks  more  to  the  deep  recession  than 
to  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve — the 
need  for  credit  allocation  is  not  as  press- 
ing as  it  was  last  year. 

HJl.  6676,  which  would  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  major  commercial 
banks  will  report  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
their  extensions  of  credit  by  nine  dif- 
ferent categories,  will  provide  us  with 
data  on  what  sort  of  loans  buiks  ap- 
prove. Witti  this  information  collected 
between  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
the  expiration  of  the  act  on  April  30, 
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1977.  we  will  be  able  to  assess  the  need. 
If  there  Is  one,  for  a  program  of  credit 
allocation.  Alternatively.  If  we  find  that 
banks  are  making  a  large  portion  of 
their  loans  to  an  area  that  is  heavily 
subsidized  by  tax  expenditures,  perhaps 
we  will  reexamine  that  program. 

A  good  examide  of  a  sector  that  re- 
ceived large  extensions  of  credit  in  the 
late  1960's  and  1970's  was  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts.  These  trusts  were  en- 
couraged by  certain  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment. Assets  of  REIT  Increased  from  $700 
million  in  1968  to  $20  billion  in  1973. 
Arthur  Burns  noted  of  this  tremendous 
gi*owth: 

Unsound  practices  accompanied  this  rapid 
trowtli  and,  as  a  result,  many  real  estate 
trusts  aow  lace  dllBcult  Suancial  problems. 

Certainly  the  banking  system  should 
be  faulted  no  more  for  continuing  to 
make  loans  to  a  business  that  clearly 
had  saturated  the  market  than  should 
Congress,  which  continued  tax  incentives 
for  this  venture. 

If  there  had  been  reporting  that 
would  have  shown  the  level  of  lending 
activity  to  these  ventures,  we  could  have 
Intelligently  considered  what  com-se  of 
action  should  have  been  taken.   > 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  that  credit 
allocation  can  be  a  useful  tool  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  However,  if  the  evidence 
collected  by  this  reporting  shows  that 
large  amounts  of  our  available  credit 
goes  for  those  purposes  which  would  be 
designated  high-priority  areas  without 
credit  allocation  mandated  by  Congress, 
I  would  oppose  legislation  to  allocate 
credit  as  unnecessary.  But  the  only  way 
we  will  know  where  credit  goes  Is 
through  this  reporting.  I  am  willing  to 
wait  for  the  evidence  to  be  collected  and 
then  examme  it  objectively.  I  am  sorry 
my  colleagues  who  oppose  credit  alloca- 
tion are  unwilling  to  examine  their  posi- 
tion on  the  basis  of  evidence  rather  than 
mtuition. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
HJl.  6676.  Commercial  banks  in  this 
country  have  acquired  tremendous  capi- 
tal and  their  activities  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  conditions  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Our  existing 
procedures  and  regiQations  for  monitor- 
ing these  banks  do  not  provide  us  with 
adequate  information  on  their  activities, 
or  on  the  considerations  they  use  in  de- 
termining how  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended. This  legislation  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  ha  providing  the  Govern- 
ment with  this  informaition,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  sponsormg  it. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
notes  that — 

The  committee  expects  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  obtain  reports  from  a  sample  of  at 
least  the  200  largest  federally  insured  com- 
mercial banks,  whose  assets  constitute  55 
percent  of  the  total  assets  of  all  commercial 
banks. 

These  institutions,  in  pai-Ucular,  liave 
the  resources  to  exert  an  «tiftiTp<ng 
amount  of  power.  Their  policies  and 
practices  In  allocating  these  resources 
are  certainly  appropriate  matters  of 
c(«icem  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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The  additional  views  submill^ed 
committee  report  indicated  a  _ 
H.R.  6676  would  lead  to  undu  ! 
ment  economic  control.  I  do  . 
as  the  intent  of  the  bill.  The 
rather  designed  to  determine  _ 
slons  banks  are  now  making 
own.   I   would   submit,   Mr 
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Among  the  uses  which  th 
rraire-s  to  be  reported  are  the 
of  credit  for  small  businesses 
cultural  establishments,  low 
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There  i.;  hiudly  a  balance  of 
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valid  function  of  government 
mino  whether  this  imbalance 
in  ilic  neglect  of  these  areas 

Also  included  in  the  uses  w.. 
Ix!  reported  is  "support  of  the 
needs  of  Federal,  State,  and 
ornments."  Here,  too,  we  have 
ban!;s  in  our  major  cities  have 
to  dotei-mine  the  quality  of  ^ 
lions  of  citizens  by  deciding,  s 
basis  or  their  own  interests,  . 
giant  financial  .support  to  mc 
mcnt  capital  needs.  This  situation 
noute  in  New  York  City;  but 

fiffecting  other  units  of 

use  the  private  capital  market, 
cunent  economic  conditions  are 
The  Federal  Resen-e  Board 
data  regarding  the  extention 
govenmients,  to  enable  it  to 
whether  this  sector  too  is  bein  ; 
by  the  policies  of  these  financi 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there 

ther  requests  for  time,  ._ 

i-ule  the  Clerk  will  now  read 

mcnt  in  the  nature  of  a 

printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
purposes  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembly,  Thit 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Credit  Uses 
Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  es 
program  of  reporting  on  uses  of 
bank   credit   which    program   shs^l 
ministered  by  the  Board   of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  ( 
ferred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Ac 
commercial  bank  cr«dlt"  shall  be 
of  credit  for — 

<1)    productive    capital    Inv. 
clUaing  essential  structures  and  . 

(2)  the  normal  working  capita: 
industry  and  commerce; 

(3)  the  financing  requirements 
business    and    agricultural    estsC 

(4)  construction  and  purchase 
aocommodfttlons.     with     partlcul4r 
to   tli«   need   of   low-    and   mid^e 
famUles; 

(5)  the  accommodation  of 
needs  basic  to  a  'rising  standard 
for  Amertcan  f amUlee; 

(«)    the  needs  of  United  St.-) 
transactions: 
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(7)  other  uses  essential  to  th( 
functioning  of  markets  for  goods, 
and  financial  assets; 

(8)  support  of  the  financing  need 
eral.  State,  and  local  governments:  i 

(9)  all  other  extensions  of  credit. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  Inform  all 
insured  commercial  banks  of  the  i 
of  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  define 
cific   coverage  of   the  various   ca 
credit  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
lequire  reports  from  a  sample  of 
insured  commeicial  banks,  as  dei 
proprjate.  to  measme  the  amounts 
being     channeled     into     comnierc 
credit. 

(d)  T))e  Board  shall  report  . 
lo  the  Congress  on  the  use  of 
as  Indicated  by  these  reports 
sources  of  information. 

(e>  This  Act  shall  become  effectiv^ 
actment  and  .shall  expire  at 
April  30,  1977. 
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Mr.  REUSS  ^during  the  - 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  ^^ 
the  bill  be  considered  tis  read, 
the  Record,  and  open  to 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objefction 
the    request    of    the    gentlemai 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

-AMENDMENT   OFTTRED   BY    MH.    KA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   Mr. 
page  3,  on  line  18,  Insert  after 
the  following:  "by  the  Nation's  two  ~ 
largest  federally  Insured  commercls  I 
( as  determined  by  the  Board) ". 
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Mr.   KAZEN.   Mr.   Chairman, 
the  debate  on  the  rule  there 
colloquy,  on  this  subject  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the 
tee  said  that  there  would  be  a 
of  the  200  largest  banks  In  the 
for  this  information.  I  could  not 
the  legislation  that  kmd  of  a 
Tlie  chairman  said  that  there 
agreement  between  members  of  . 
mittee  and  the  Board  that  this 
was  meant. 

I  simply  ofifer  this  language  In 
because  I  do  not  think  we  ought  _ 
ceed  on  the  assumption  that  ther< 
infoi-mal  agreement  between 
gress  and  the  Board  of  Governor 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  myself,  I  have  no  objection 
amendment.    I    thmk   it   is    a 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the 

Mr.   Chairman,   all  this 

does  is  clarify  what  the  

in  mind  and  makes  It  a  part  of 
I  am  not  particularly  wedded 
proposition  but  oflFer  it  to 
intent  of  the  sponsors. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  going  to 
agreement  between  the  House 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
of  Governors,  it  should  be 
Tills  is  the  only  reason  I 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questloi 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  K\zen)  . 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
•nove  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

M'".  Ciiairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  6676,  the  Credit  Uses  Reiwrtuig  Act 
of  1975.  This  bill,  as  reported,  represents 
an  improvement  over  the  orlgmal  ver- 
.sion.  which  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
H.R.  212  and  HJl.  3161,  two  credit  allo- 
cation bills  which  had  been  unable  to 
gain  favorable  committee  action.  Never- 
thtless,  I  must  oppose  this  bill,  because  it 
represents  a  significant  step  toward 
politicalization  of  the  lending  process. 

The  original  Reuss  bill,  although  la- 
beled a  '"Credit  Uses  Reporting  Act,"  was 
sprinkled  witia  references  to  "national 
priority  uses"  for  credit.  The  title  of  that 
version  was,  "To  maximize  the  availa- 
bility of  credit  for  national  priority 
uses."  It  enumerated  eight  categories  of 
national  priority  uses"  of  credit  and 
went  on  to  declare  tlie  intent  of  Con- 
gress that — 

Banks,  in  gifing  special  altrniion  to  re- 
•luests  for  credit  of  the  kinds  enumerated 
iii)ci-e,  continue  to  observe  standards  of  credit 
worth  in  ess  •  *   "."  (Emphasis  mine). 

This  bill  was  so  laden  with  credit  allo- 
cation features  that  the  traditional  con- 
cern of  Congress  for  consumer  protec- 
tion and  truth  in  labeling  requh-ed  that 
either  the  label  be  changed  to  more  ac- 
curately describe  the  contents  or  that  the 
contents  themselves  be  changed  by  re- 
i"oving  the  credit  allocation  provisions. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ste- 
}  HE>:s,  in  his  substitute,  which  the  com- 
mittee adopted,  wisely  took  the  latter 
course.  During  the  markup  of  the  legis- 
lation on  May  13.  1973,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

It  has  been  said  th.-it  this  bin  doesn't  s!lii- 
cate  credit,  only  seeks  information.  So  if 
that  is  true,  let's  make  it  just  that. 

The  second  thing  Ls  that  we  have  rejected 
i:ie  bill  to  allocate  credit,  but  this  bill  would 
^ay  we  want  the  commercial  banks  to  break 
down  where  they  aie  making  allocations  of 
credit  themselves.  Then,  after  they  report 
that  to  us  through  this  1977  period,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  see  whether  they  are  meet- 
ing the  national  pi-iorttles  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  may  want  to  set. 

But  we're  setting  the  priorities  without 
knowing  anything.  We  have  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  I  say  this  right  here  will  give  the 
liiformation  you  want  upon  which  you  can 
make  a  basis  of  judgment.  We're  making  a 
judgment  without  having  a  basis. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Stephens 
■ubstitute  retains  the  nine  extremely 
vague  credit  categories  of  the  original 
bill.  Tills  language  would  require  com- 
mercial banks  to  make  value  judgments 
as  to  what  are — 

'Productive  capital  investment."  "cssen~ 
iiaZ  structures  and  equipment,"  "consvmaer 
credit  needs  basic  to  a  rlstng  standard  ol 
llvmg  for  American  famUles,"  and  "other 
^ises  essential  to  the  orderly  functioning  of 
markets  •   •   *.  (Emphasis  mine.) 

At  best  the  effort  required  on  the  part 

of  commercial  banks  to  classify  their 

loans  according  to  these  categories  will 

be  a  wasteful  and  needless  expense.  This 
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Is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  vast 
amount  of  information  on  credit  flows 
which  Is  presently  available.  FOr  exam- 
ple, the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  which 
is  published  monthly,  contains  numer- 
ous tables  and  charts  whicli  should  be 
of  interest  to  any  Member  who  desires 
to  monitor  credit  flows  in  this  country. 
So  much  additional  information  is  al- 
ready being  collected  by  various  agen- 
cies, universities,  and  private  reporters 
that  the  burden  of  proof  that  a  new  re- 
porting system  is  needed  cleaily  falls 
upon  the  pi-oponents.  That  burden  can- 
not be  discharged  until  the  committee 
has  examined  currently  available  data 
and  determined  them  to  be  insufficient, 
w  hich  thus  far  it  has  not  done. 

H.R.  6676  will  exert  a  subtle  Influence 
uixm  commercial  banks,  either  to  ac- 
tually attempt  to  favor  extension  of 
credit  to  the  first  eight  listed  categories. 
or  to  give  the  appearance  of  doing  so. 
Loans  v.-hioh  would  fall  into  the  ninth 
category,  "all  other  extensions  of  cred- 
it," will  presumably  be  avoided,  since  a 
large  percentage  of  loans  in  this  cate- 
gory may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  tlie 
commercial  banks  have  Ignored  the  ex- 
i;repscd  whim  of  Congress. 

Ultimately,  there  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  the  data  collected  under  this  bill, 
or  some  other  data,  will  be  used  as  a 
justification  for  the  imposition  of  credit 
controls.  This  would  be  h-onlc,  consider- 
ing that  there  is  no  shortage  of  credit, 
and  no  shortage  is  in  prospect  unless 
it  is  created  by  continued  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending,  which  results  In  undue 
Federal  intervention  in  credit  markets. 
It  is  this  intervention,  which  has  reached 
the  point  where  about  50  percent  of  all 
credit  rai-'^ed  goes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  tend.s  to  drive  up  interest 
rates  and  create  apparent  shortages  of 
credit.  Imposition  of  a  credit  allocation 
scheme  would  be  tragic  because  it  would 
necessarily  involve  the  confiscation  of 
the  savings  of  the  American  people  and 
the  sacrifice  of  their  economic  Uberty. 
It  would  also  severely  retard  the  Nation's 
progress  toward  full  economic  recovery. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  I  strongly 
oppose  H.R.  6676,  an  unnecessary  piece 
of  legislation  v.hich  has  gieat  potential 
for  mischief. 

Why  did  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
<  Mr.  Reuss)  so  avoid  the  field  of  energy? 
Why  did  the  gentleman  avoid  including 
credit  allocation  for  energy? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  did  not  avoid  energy. 
I  was  asked  whether  energy  was  specifi- 
cally listed  in  the  listing  prepared  by 
the  Fed,  and  I  said.  No,  It  was  not.  Bat 
capital  Investment  Is  important  and  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  ttis  bin  to  try  to 
allocate  credit  away  from,  say,  a  prodoc- 
tive  machine  tool  InstaUatim  and  toward 
a  new  energy  Installation.  It  Is  simply 
a  reporting  bill.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exph-ed. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  ISi:  Rousselot 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  iJolnt  I  was 
making,  the  field  of  energy  is  not  listed 
as  one  of  the  critical  areas  in  the  bill 

itself. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  right.  This  bill 
does  not  attempt  to  list  all  of  the  critical 
areas.  That  would  take  an  enormous, 
ororessive  and  long  bill.  We  did  not  waiii 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  An  extiemely  long 
and  oppressive  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  simply  listed  capital 
mvestment,  working  capital,  loans  anc; 
investments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  tried  and  true  items,  so  th.^r 
v.-e  could  get  some  idea  of  where  the 
credit  was  going. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
coUeague's  candid  answer  that  it  would 
be  too  oppressive  to  include  all  of  th? 
areas  and  categories  of  credit  and  rtie 
gentleman  has  made  the  point  very  well. 
We  already  have  substantial  reporting 
in  these  areas.  But  I  was  surprised  the 
gentleman  did  not  Include  the  field  of 
energy,  because  that  Is  one  of  the  areas 
to  which  the  gentleman  frequently  ad- 
dresses himself  as  an  important  area  oi" 
credit 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wiU  be  happv  lo 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  What  is  tlie  penally  for 
failure  to  comply? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
to  answer  tliat. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yicldmg. 

There  is  no  penalty,  no  criminal  sanc- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  banks,  if  they 
are  formally  requested  under  authoritv 
of  law  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  with  the 
backing  of  Consress,  will  supply  this 
information. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  I  might  add 
that  the  banks  are  already  supplyins 
most  of  the  mfomiation  voluntarily. 

Mr.  REUSS.  H  the  gentleman  has  an 
amendment  imposing  a  ciimtaal  penalty, 
he  can  offer  it.  I  will  not  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  It  is  needed. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  can  see  that  my 
collcagae  from  Wisconsin  will  take  any 
amendment  so  that  this  bUl  passes. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
that  I  hope  they  will  understand  that 
this  is  basically  uimecessary  legislation, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  vote  it  down. 

.MlENDMEIfX    OTTOXD    BY    iia.    J.    W1LLIA^; 
STAXTON 

Mi'.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  en  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  J.  Wn.UA>: 
ST*»To*r:  On  page  4,  line  19.  strike  the  sen- 
tence '"nie  Board  sliall  Inform  all  federally 
Insured  commercial  banks  of  the  provision- 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chaumaii.  my  amendment  is  very  simple. 
I  agree  with  tlie  previous  speaker  in  the 
well,  Uie  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SoizssELOT}  that  this  Is  bad  legisla- 
tion. We  did  accei>t  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  limited 
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the  legislation  to  the  200  largest  banks. 
My  amendment  would  strike  the  sen> 
tence.  "The  Board  shaU  Inform  all  fed- 
erally Insured  commercial  banks  of  the 
pro\isions  of  this  act."  Hopefully,  the 
amendment  would  be  in  the  intere.'^t  of 
economy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairmun.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  woidd  have  no  objection  v.hatever  to 
his  amendment. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  explain  .something 
about  the  preceding  series  of  my  votes  on 
this  bill.  We  were  first  presented  in  the 
Banking  Committee  with  3161,  wliich 
gave  the  President  of  the  United  States , 
the  power  to  allocate  credit  in  a  given 
number  of  areas.  It  was  a  startling  bill, 
and  was  succeeded  by  6676.  That  bill, 
6676,  however,  in  its  original  form,  main- 
tained the  title  "To  maximize  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  national  priority 
uses.'". 

That  was  Introduced  on  the  5th  of 
May.  liie  committee  substitute  intro- 
duced on  the  12th  was  the  one  that  made 
it  essential  to  give  information  on  com- 
mercial bank  credit 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  tills  is  note- 
worthy. I  voted  for  the  Stephens  sub- 
stitute with  great  relief,  feeling  that  we 
were  moving  away  from  this  matter  of 
the  establishment  of  priority  uses. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  here  is 
that  this  bill  is  the  child  of  an  allocation 
bill.  This  bill  Is  not  divorced  from  the 
priority  list  which  was  established  in 
HH.  6676  and  which  was  headed  "Na- 
tional Priority  Uses  of  Credit."  Those  are 
the  same  lists  of  uses  to  which  credit 
could  be  put.  with  the  single  change  of 
the  addition  of  category  9,  which  covers 
all  other  uses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  faced  here 
with  a  simple  reporting  bill.  We  are  here 
faced  with  a  bill  stemming  from  a  desire 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power  to  allocate  credit.  This  is 
really  what  we  are  up  to. 

I  was  relieved  by  the  Stephens  substi- 
tute, and  I  voted  for  It,  but  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  think  we  are 
dearly  moving  toward  allocation  of 
credit,  and  I  Just  wonder  If  anybody  is 
wise  enough  to  make  these  declslonn 

Who  Is  going  to  be  wise  enough  to  de- 
cide what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  do  in  the  way  of  credit? 

Whether  we  decide  to  do  It  by  giving 
the  President  the  power  to  allocate  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  decide,  how  do 
we  find  out  what  we  think  is  right,  and 
how  do  we  tax  that  which  we  think  Is 
wrong? 

I  do  not  think  we  can  dodge  the  fact 
of  what  we  are  d<ring  here.  What  we  are 
doing  here  to  to  begin  the  allocation  of 
credit  by  JUL 
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When,  on   the  initiative 
Glass,    during    the 
Woodrow  Wilson,  we  set  up 
Reserve  Board,  it  was 
to  keep  the  Board  away 
It  was  pm-posely  designed 
nomic  board,  dependent 
nomic  considerations.  It  slioi 
way. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainna 
strike  the  requi-site  number 

Mr.  Chainnan.  if  I  may 
tention  of  Uie  geiitlewoma 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Penv/ick',  wIk 
I  think  tliat  her  vote  in 
Stephens  substitute  was  a  i 
I  think  her  last-minute 
pres.sed     a     moment    ago 
unjustified. 

Tlie    gentlewoman    is    di, 
said,  by  tlae  title  of  the  bill. ' 
the  availability  of  credit 
priority  u.ses."  Indeed,  if 
remains,  .she  would  be  jus 
disquiet. 

However,  if  tlie  genllewon 
on  the  last  page  of  the  bill, 
been  amended  so  as  to  reac 
maximize  the  availability  of 
on  commercial  banks  ci-edit. 

Tlierefore.  the  exact  Stepl^e 
ment  for  which  the 
is  here  today,  and  while  she 
to  change  her  vote,  I  w 
this  would  not  be  the  first 
great  lx)dy   tliat   some 
have  done  so.  The  gentlewor 
for  tlie  substitute,  and  I 
do  so  today. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.   REUSS.   I  yield    to 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.   Mr.   Ch* 
gentleman  lias  shown  his 
dulgence  and  courtesy,  for 
always  grateful.  The  coun.sel 
me  indeed  that  we  have  a  c 
title. 

I  must  confess  that  the  r 
for  the  Stephens  bill  was 
enoi-mous  relief  to  me  that 
have  to  consider  H.R.  3161 
I  felt  it  was  such  a 
ward  that  I  did  vote  for  i 
beginning  to  realize  tliat  we 
moving  into  very  dangerous 
continue  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman 
woman  is  entitled  to  her 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.   Mr 
move  to  strike  the  requisite 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  its  fac 
appears  to  be  an  innocent  _ 
lation.  This  bill,  however,  ha 
tial  for  great  abuse.  It  is  one 
toward  credit  allocation  am 
ment  directed  economy.  It 
step   toward   the 
economic  liberty. 

Why  should  the  Congress 
lect  this  information?   The 
obvious.  Some  Members  wan  . 
data  as  the  basis  for  credit 
the  Federal  Government  in 

If  we  adopt  H.R.  6676 
setting  forth  specific 
erences   on   the   extension 
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credit.  This  serves  to  poUticize 
granting  process.  Banks  would 
sure  to  make  loans  to  the  . 
tial  categories.  The  ninth 
other  extensions  of  credit,"  .._ 
certainly  be  reduced  in  order 
tlie  wishes  of  Congress. 

It  is  bad  enougli  that  Feder 
ing  has  dried  up  much  of  the 
ply.  Now  the  Congress  would 

the  loaning  of  what  is  left 

ranted  intervention  cannot  be 

This  legislation  would  also 
additional  cost  burden  on 
sector  of  our  econm.v.  Banks 
fill     out     tlie     time-consumin  t 
would  incure  additional  ex; 
costs  would  be  passed  on 
sunior  by  way  of  increased 
and     financing     charges, 
over  regulation    is    already 
consumer  too  much  without 
more  to  the  load. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  . 
liberals  in  this  Congre.ss  wan; 
what  is  left  of  our  free  econon  y 
den.-;ome  controls,  reports  anc 
ment.  From  every  sector 
credit   reporting — these 
unnecessary    intrusions    into 
sector. 

Nonproductive  costs  wliethe 
from  regulatory  agencies  lil 
EPA.  EEOC  or  interrogations 
Census.  Commerce  Departmen 

culture  Department  have 

more  to  the  cost  of  living  thai 
itself.  Here  is  one  of  the  compoi 
of  Uie  paper  blizzard  flooding 
ine.ss  sector  whicli  can  be 
fore  it  starts. 

I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  o 
islation.  We  need  less,  not  mor 
ment  interference  in  our 

need  to  cut  back  ratlier 

Government  regulation  of  oui 
terprise  system.  This  bill  is 
ning  of  tlie  liberal  drive  to  „. 
allocation  of  credit.  Do  not 
this  would  just  be  the  start, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  ._. 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  tc 
tlcman  from  Michigan 

PARLIAMENTAKY    INQUIR'V 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
man.  I  wisli  to  make  a 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
state  his  parliamentary 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
man.  has  the  Chair  acted  on  . 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  J.  William  Stanton)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 
that  that  amendment  Is  still 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  : 
Ciiairman. 

T.he  CHAIRMAN.  The  ,. 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 

TON). 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  S 
man,  I  make  the  point  of 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  Chair  announces  that 
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clause  2,  rule  XXm,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  appears. 

Membere  wiU  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
sice. 

QCOErM    CA3-I.    VACATES 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
oers  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  tlie  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXin,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  \-acaied. 

The  Committee  will  lesume  itt  busi- 
r.ers. 

The  gentleman  from  Michi.iTin  'Mr. 
BrovvNi  is  i-ecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  two  amendments  which 
iiave  been  adopted,  the  one  restricting  tli2 
reporting  to  200  large  banks,  which  are 
i.ot  defined  from  the  standpoint  of  as- 
sets, business,  or  w!iat-have-you,  but 
with  the  adoption  of  that  amendment 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Stanton  amend- 
ment, excluding  the  necessity  for  giving 
notice  to  the  other  commercial  banks  that 
the  bill  has  been  passed,  we  now  have 
verj-  specialized  legislation  which  Is  even 
more  restrictive  than  when  the  bill  was 
introduced  and  pas.sed  in  the  committee. 
It  does  not  cover  anj-thing  but  200  com- 
inercial  banks,  no  savings  and  loans,  no 
life  insurance  company,  no  credit  miions 
and,  by  and  lai-gr ,  net  the  commercial 
hnnJ-F.  even. 

So  a  recitation  aboxtt  the  value  of  ths 
the  informaticfn  provided  will  be  at 
best  somewhat  reduced. 

I  again  would  .say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  only  justification  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as 
an  effort  to  get  the  foot  in  the  door  to 
credit  allocation  in  this  country-. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentlemaii 
for  yielding. 

May  I  respectfully  ciU  to  tlie  gentle- 
man's attention  the  fact  that  out  of  14,500 
banks  in  the  United  States.  50  of  iliem 
have  over  half,  the  majority,  of  the  as- 
sets and  deposits.  Of  the  14,500  banks, 
certainly  200  as  included  in  the  Kazen 
amendment  would  not  be  out  of  line.  In 
addition,  3.000  trust  company  banks  in 
the  United  States  liave  $400  kullion  in 
deposits  and  assets,  and  25  of  these  banks 
own  over  half  of  the  assets  and  deposits  of 
the  3.000  trust  company  banks. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Although  I 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  gentleman's 
figures.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution,  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

I  would  again  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  only  justification  for  passing  tills  leg- 
islation is  a  decision  to  move  toward 
credit  allocation  in  this  cotmti'y.  because 
there  is  no  other  justification  for  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  upon  the  ftaancial  insti- 
tutions of  this  countiT  a  further  burden 
of  recordkeeping  and  of  reporting,  if 
the  Congress  is  not  going  to  use  that  in- 
formation for  some  purpose. 

Once  again  I  would  point  out  that  un- 
less we  set  a  recitation  and  a  reporting  of 


the  demands  and  the  requests  for  credit, 
a  reporting  on  the  extensions  of  credit 
has  no  real  meaning. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  in 
the  coui'se  of  debate  on  this  bill,  the  only 
person  on  the  majority  side  who  has 
spoken  in  its  favor  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  If  there  were 
broad  support  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  it  would  seen:  to  me  that 
there  Vvould  be  many  more  proponents 
siieaking  in  favor  of  the  legislation  than 
we  have  seen  today.  I  suggest  to  the 
Memoers  that  if  they  are  cost-conscious 
with  rcopect  to  the  consumer,  they 
ohould  vote  against  this  legislation,  un- 
less, of  course,  they  favor  allocation  of 
credit,  and  if  they  do,  then  I  support 
them  for  their  forthrightness  of  being  in 
favor  of  credit  aUocation,  since  that  can 
be  the  sole  and  only  justifiable  purpose 
of  this  indirect  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fm- 
ther  amendments,  Uic  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  uatwe  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  u?- 
.  ture  of  a  substitute,  as  umended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAHUvI/il^:.  Under  ib.e  rx'c,  th2 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committer  roce:  and 
Uie  Siieaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wacgonnee,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, hiving  had  imdor  considei-atiou 
the  bill  <HJ{.  667Ci  to  maximize  tlie 
availability  of  credit  for  natiinal  prior- 
ity use*,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
511,  he  It-ported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  R,ith  an  a:nendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPE.VKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Ls  a  separ^ate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole? 
If  not,  tlie  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
encio.ssmerit  and  thh'd  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tiie  bill  was  ordei'cd  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  Ume,  and  was  read  the 
thu'd  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

MUTIOK   TO  F.ECOMIUT  aFrS££S  £T    MX.   BSOWN 
OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bsowif  of  Michigan  moves  to  recom- 
mit tba  bill  US,.  6676  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Cui'icucy.  aud  Housing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

T^ierewasnoobjectkKi. 

*n>e  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  w  a.s  rejected. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  bin. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tiie 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  tlaat  a  <;uonjm  is 
not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  noUfy  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  takca  by  eleclronic  do- 
Nice,  and  there  wei-e— yeas  183,  nays  205. 
answered  "present"  4,  not  voting  41  p^- 
lollovy: 
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So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   Collowing 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

'Mr.  OTfeUl  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Ms.  AbBug  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  HowMrd  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  against. 

Mr.  Roncalio  for,  with  Mr.  Mathls  against. 

Mrs.  CiMUns  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born  against. 

Mr.  Andeison  of  California  Xor,  with  Mr. 
Forsythe  against. 

Mr.  Digga  for.  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
SchueebeU  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Skitbitz 
against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Jarman  against. 

Mr.  UMdi  for,  with  Mr.  Ooldwat«r  against. 

Mr.  Nedzi  to-,  with  Mr.  HUIU  against. 


against. 
.  McClos- 


Ar 


Mr.    Thompson 
against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  McDade 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for,  with : 
key  against. 

Mr.  Abdnor  for,  with  Mr.  Peppfr  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  TJdall  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Manii. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Conyers 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  At-.  Holloiict. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  arinomiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recoasider  wa.s  14 id  on  tlie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


8  ik 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mous  consent  that  all 
have  5  legislative  days  in  whic! 
and  extend  their  remarks  on 
6676,  and  to  include  extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection 
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FEDERAL    RAILROAD    SAFl  TY    AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  L975 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Sijeake  ,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  uito  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou  >e  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  con  ^deration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5358)  to  mem  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Safety  Act  of  19'  0  and  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transpor  ation  Act 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questioi  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlefian  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WtlOI.E 

Accordingly  the  House  rest*  ved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wl  ole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  t  le  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  H.R.  5358,  with  Mr. 
•Anntinzio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

By  unanimous  consent,  the 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  thi  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylva  lia  (Mr. 
Rodney)  will  be  recognized  fc  r  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  N^ew  York 
(Mr.  Hastings)  will  be  recogn^ed  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RoonJy) 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Briefly.  Mr, 
what  this  bill  does  is  extend 
thorizations  contained  in  ex  sting 
through  the  next  fiscal  year 
through  the  3-month  interim 
tween  the  end  of  next  fiscal 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1977 
ministration   of    the   Federal 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  for  the 
Materials  Transportation  Act 
case  the  amount  authorized 
same  level  authorized  for  flsci  1 

This  bill  is  not,  I  repeat,  is 
providing  any  sort  of  emergency 
cial  relief  for  any  of  the  railroids 
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country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
the  only  railroad  bill  this  ComnMftee 
bring  to  the  floor  in  this 
can  be  called  a  noncontroverslKl 
road  bill. 

We  did  not  receive  testimony 
single  witness  in  opposition  to 
And  we  heai-d  several  witnesses 
3  days  of  hearings,  including  the 
ment  of  Transportation,  tlie 
Tran.si)ortation  Safety  Board, 
tional  Association  of  Regulatory 
Commissioners,  the  Railway  Lai  or 
ecutives  Association,  and  Amtral 

The  bill  was  ordered  reportep 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
niittee  by  a  unanimous  voice  vot( 
days  it  is  not  easy  to  get  that  kinc 
on  a  railroad  bill. 

For  railroad  safety,  the  bill  au 
a  total  of  $35  million  for  fiscal 
$8.75  million  for  the  3-month 
period. 

For  tlie  hazardous  materials  p 
the  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $7 
for  fiscal  1976  and  $1.75  milUon 
3 -month  transition  pei'iod. 

Of  the  $35  million  railroad  safety 
thorlzation  for  fiscal  1976,  $18 
available  for  safety  inspection 
forcement    activities — Including 
500   safety   inspectors — $10 
available  for  safety  research  an( 
opment,  and  $3.5  million  is  available 
State  participation  programs, 
maining  $3.5  million  is  available 
salaries  and  expenses  of  tiie 
Railroad  Administration — ^FRA. 

The  hazardous  materials 
tion  program  is  relatively  new.  It 
signed  into  law  in  January  of  this 
part  of  the  Transportation  Safet  r 
1974.  Before  that,  beginning  In 
hazardous  materials  transportation 
gram  was  primarily  a  clearinghfuse 
information  on  transportation 
ardous  materials  and  hazardous 
als  accidents.  As  an  Informatlo:  i 
inghouse,  it  was  f  tmded  at  about 
lion  annually.  The  new  law  gives 
retary  of  Transportation  new 
to  determine  what  materials  are 
ous,  develop  criteria  for  handlifig 
materials,  and  also  regulate 
ers  of  containers  used  to  transport 
materials.  It  was  originally  fund  id 
million  for  its  first  year  and  this 
tends  the  funding  at  the  same 
an  additional  15  months.  This 
the  new  program  time  to  get 
ground  and  we  can  tell  better 
time  Whether  the  funding  is 
too  much  or  too  little. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
at  the  recommendation  of  this 
tee.  By  1970  the  number  of  train 
dents  were  twice  the  number  w« 
1960  and  the  number  was 
increase.  The  original  1970  act 
Secretai-y  of  Transportation  an^ple 
thority  to  implement  a 
scheme  of  Federal  railroad  safety 
lations.  It  also  gave  him  the 
encourage  participation  on  the 
the  several  States  by  authorizhii 
pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  o: 
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program  of  Inspection  and  surveillance 
to  enforce  the  Federal  standards.  This 
committee  thought  the  legislation  was 
adequate  then,  and  we  think  it  Is  ade- 
quate now,  to  halt  the  increasing  number 
of  train  accidents.  Unfortimately,  it  has 
not  happened. 

Fi-ankly,  we  are  disappointed— you 
might  even  say  frustrated— with  the 
.seeming  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this  pro- 
gi-am  downtown  at  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration — ^PRA.  We  found,  for 
example,  that  they  have  only  about  40 
track  inspectors  responsible  for  about 
330,000  miles  of  track  and  only  about  75 
inspectors  responsible  for  inspecting  1.8 
million  freight  cars  and  30,000  locomo- 
tives— ^plus  passenger  cars.  We  also  found 
that,  even  though  the  State  participation 
program  has  been  authorized  shice  1970, 
there  are  only  eight  States  with  a  total 
of  14  inspectors  presently  participating 
in  the  railroad  safety  program. 

With  such  a  meager  work  force  faced 
with  an  overwhelming  number  of  safety 
inspections,  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising — 
that  train  accidents  increased  from 
about  9,600  in  1973  to  over  10,400  in 
1974. 

That  injmies  to  railroad  employees  in- 
creased from  about  13,000  in  1973  to  over 
15,500  hi  1974; 

That  140  railroad  employees  were  killed 
in  1974;  and 

That  10  people  were  killed  and  613  in- 
jured in  148  hazardous  materials  acci- 
dents. 

The  overall  toll  of  railroad  accidents  is 
completely  unacceptable. 

I  think  these  statistics  are  telling  us 
that  FRA  is  not  doing  its  job  adequately. 
I  also  feel  that  a  major  reason  for  this  is 
that  FRA  has  consistently  failed  to  hire 
the  number  of  safety  inspectors  author- 
ized by  the  Congiess,  and  also  has  failed 
to  use  the  f imds  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  railroad  safety  program. 
The  result  has  been  more  accidents, 
more  injuries,  and  more  property  cam- 
age  on  our  railroads. 

I  would  Uke  to  cite  one  more  set  of 
numbers  that,  I  think,  underlines  the 
Committee's  approach  to  the  rail  safety 
problem.  We  found  that,  in  1974,  track 
defects  caused  41  percent  of  all  train 
accidents  and  equipment  defects  caused 
another  20  percent.  We  also  found  that 
existing  track  standards  already  issued 
by  FRA  cover  98  percent  of  the  reported 
causes  of  all  track  accidents  and  97  per- 
cent of  the  equipment  defects  causing 
train  accidents. 

The  Committee  approach  is  to  make 
the  major  emphasis  of  this  legislation 
better  compliance  with  existing  regula- 
tions. I  think  it  is  obvious  that,  since 
existing  regulations  cover  almost  all  of 
the  accidents,  the  answer  to  improver! 
railroad  safety  is  for  the  FRA  to  hire  a 
sufficient  number  of  Federal  inspectoi-s 
and  encourage  pai-ticipati(m  by  more 
State  inspectors  in  order  to  assure  more 
and  better  inspectors,  better  compliance, 
and  ultimately  improved  safety  on  our 
railroads. 


This  bill  Increases  the  authorization 
for  Federal  safety  inspectors  from  350  to 
500.  It  also  makes  a  specific  allocation  of 
$3.5  million  for  fiscal  1976  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  State  participation 
programs. 

One  last  item  in  the  bill  I  would  like 
to  mention  is  the  amendment  calling  for 
more  information  on  railroad  transporta- 
tion of  radioactive  materials.  We  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  give  us  some  projections  of  what  to 
expect  in  this  area  so  we  can  evaluate 
the  need  for  additional  regulation  or,  if 
nece-ssary,  additional  legislation.  Rather 
than  react  to  some  crisis  situation  with 
emergency  legislation,  we  feel  we  should 
try  to  deal  with  the  traffic  in  radioactive 
materials  traffic  on  our  railroads  as  it 
develops  end  not  wait  for  some  disaster 
to  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee.  I  am  not  rec- 
ommending it  to  this  House  as  the  com- 
plete answer  to  railroad  safety,  or  even 
as  the  answer  to  a  dramatic  improvement 
in  rail  safety. 

The  railroads  in  this  coimlry  which 
are  in  a  deteriorating  economic  condition 
will  probably  continue  to  defer  mainte- 
nance of  track  and  roadbed — even  at  the 
expense  of  safety.  We  hope  the  industry 
will  become  convinced,  as  the  Committee 
has,  that  railroad  safety  is  cost  beneficial 
and  that  they  will  not  continue  to  defer 
iT'cdert  maintenance. 

In  any  event,  v.e  are  not  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  economic  health  of  rail- 
roads in  this  bill.  The  authorizations  con- 
tamed  in  this  bill  are  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  safety  in-spection  and  enforce- 
ment activities  which  are  essential  if  we 
ever  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  the 
railroad  safety  picture. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chaii-man  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  , 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5358,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5358  is  the  bill  I  introduced  m 
March  of  this  year  to  conthiue  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  Railroad 
Safety  Program  and  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Pi-ogi-am 
through  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  admintstration  requested  a  per- 
manent open-end  authorization  for  both 
the  Railroad  Safety  Program  and  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Program. 

What  this  bill  does  is  authorize  funds 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  the  3- 
month  transition  period  of  July  1 
through  September  30,  1976,  at  the  same 
level  of  funding  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  both  programs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Railroad  Safety 
Program,  the  amount  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  is  $35  miUion,  and  for  the 
3-month  transition  period,  the  amount 
authorized  is  $8.75  million. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Tiansportation  Program,  the 
amounts  authorized  are  $7  million  for 


fiscal  1976  and  $1.75  million  for  the  3- 
month  transition  period. 

ITie  committee  has  made  two  basic 
changes  In  the  Introduction  bill. 

First,  It  has  added  the  authorizations 
of  funds  for  the  3 -month  transition  pe- 
riod between  the  end  of  fiscal  1976  and 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1977.  In  view  of 
the  changeover  of  the  Government  fiscal 
year  which  will  take  place  next  year,  I 
support  tiie  funding  authorization  for 
the  additional  3  months. 

Second,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  include  additional  in- 
formation on  raih'oad  ti-ansportation  of 
radioactive  materials  in  the  comprehen- 
sive railroad  safety  report  due  to  be  filed 
with  the  Congiess  by  March  of  next  year. 
I  support  tliis  amendment  also.  There  is 
increasing  railroad  traffic  in  radioactive 
materials  and  there  will  be  more,  par- 
ticularly in  radioactive  waste  materials. 
I  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  ask  for  pro- 
-  jectlons  of  futuie  traffic  in  such  mate- 
rials in  order  to  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  it  by  way  of  legislathig  additional 
authority,  if  necessary.  Too  often,  we 
wait  until  some  kind  of  disaster  occurs 
and  then  react  with  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1970,  this  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Congrecs  enacted  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970.  This 
was  done  at  a  time  when  railroad  acci- 
dents had  doubled  over  the  previous  dec- 
ade. The  original  act  was,  and  still  is,  a 
sound  legislative  approach  to  the  rail- 
road safety  problem.  It  provides  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  Federal  regu- 
lation and  for  a  program  of  joint  Fed- 
eral-State enforcement  activities.  We 
had  hoped  that  this  legislation  would  put 
a  stop  to  rail  accidents.  Unfortimately, 
this  has  not  happened.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
train  accidents  in  1974  was  lower  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

We  had  over  10,400  train  accidents  in 
1974,  compared  to  about  9,700  in  1973. 
The  number  of  employees  injured  in 
1974  increased  more  than  19  percent 
over  the  number  injured  in  1973.  And  the 
cost  in  property  damage  is  skyrocketing. 
Last  year,  the  damage  to  Amtrak  equip- 
ment alone  was  almost  $2.3  milUon — and 
that  did  not  include  the  costs  of  track 
repair  or  clearing  the  wreck  or  replacing 
the  equipment. 

We  know  the  cause  of  most  of  these 
accidents.  The  major  causes  are  track 
and  equipment  defects.  We  also  know 
that  existing  laws  and  regulations  al- 
ready cover  the  vast  majority  of  the  track 
and  equipment  defects  causing  these  ac- 
cidents. And  the  major  thrust  of  this  bill 
is  to  obtain  better  compliance  with  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations. 

'nie  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion—FRA — ^needs  to  hire  more  F^eral 
inspectors  to  check  on  track  and  equip- 
ment. Tliis  bill  increases  the  number  of 
authorized  Federal  inspectoi-s  from  350 
to  500. 

The  ERA  also  needs  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  more  States  in  order  to  get 
more  State   Inspectoi-s    checking   track 
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and  equipment  This  bill  authorizes 
$4,375  million  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  State  inspection  programs. 

The  money  request  Is  at  exactly  the 
same  level  It  was  for  fiscal  1975.  For  the 
next  15  miKiths,  it  works  out  to  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $35  million  for 
railroad  safety  and  $7  million  for  haz- 
ardous materials  U-ansportation.  The 
money  request  is  the  same  because  we 
believe  it  is  adequate  for  a  good  safety 
program.  In  the  past,  the  FRA  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  use  the  total  funds  au- 
thorized and  has  failed  to  hire  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  inspectors  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  I  think  the  FRA.  is  begin- 
ning to  move  in  the  right  direction — they 
are  requesting  more  money  than  before 
to  hire  more  inspectors  and  they  are 
having  discussions  with  more  States 
which  are  interested  In  participating  in 
the  safety  inspection  program.  Despite 
my  frustration  and  disappointment  with 
their  enforcement  of  railroad  safety 
laws.  I  Intend  to  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  FRA  receives  authorization  for  suf- 
ficient funds  to  assure  safety  on  the  rail- 
roads of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  extremely  easy.  In  the  middle  of 
all  this  publicity  about  bankrupt  rail- 
roads to  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  safety  of  human  lives.  Not  only  the 
lives  of  railroad  passengers  and  crews, 
but  also  the  Uves  and  property  of  people 
In  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  across 
the  coimtry  through  which  the  raih-oads 
haul  a  tremendous  amount  of  freight, 
including  some  very  hazardous  matei,'ials. 

Many  railroads  are  having  financial 
troubles.  As  a  result,  they  are  deferring 
maintenance  on  tracks  and  roadbeds  that 
are  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

I  know  that  this  bill  alone  is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  raih-oad  safety.  We 
will  not  find  a  really  complete  answer 
until  we  find  a  way  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  railroad  industry. 
And  we  may  find  many  different  answers 
to  this  complex  problem.  Our  committee 
is  In  the  process  of  looking  into  some 
of  these  matters  this  session — the  matter 
of  public  works  jobs  to  upgrade  ti'acks 
and  roadbeds  smd  the  matter  of  revltal- 
Izatlon  of  the  railroad  Industry  through 
regulatory  reforms  in  the  areas  of  rate 
flexibility,  railroad  mergers,  and  aban- 
doimient  of  lines.  All  of  these  matters 
present  dl£Dcult  problems  and  few  easy 
solutions.  Their  resolution  requires  care- 
ful consideration  and  will  take  time. 

I  feel  that  this  authorization  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  assiure  adequate  safety 
inspection  and  enforcement  activities 
which  are  essential  if  we  want  any  over- 
all Improvement  in  the  raih'oad  safety 
pictm'e.         

Mr.  ROONE7.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey     (Mr. 

PlORIO) . 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  rise  in  support  ot  HJt  5358.  In  1974, 
the  Nation  suffered  over  10,000  train  ac- 
cidents which  resulted  in  15,000  in- 
juries is  2.000  more  than  that  which  we 
experienced  in  the  previous  year.  De- 
spite the  growing  level  of  concern,  the 
amount  of  Federal  Railroad  Adminls- 
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tratlon  inspection  activities 
decreased.   It    is    therefore 
that  we  vote  to  pass  this 
bill  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
tion's  people. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  pn 
for  better  enforcement  of 
tions,  it  will  provide  for  a 
sive    report    by    the    Federil 
Administration  on  improvin : 
lations  for  i-andling  and 
radioactive  materials  by  rail 

Increases  in  transport  of 
materials  is  inevitable,  with 
hers  of  nuclear  power  plants 
be  in  operation  in  the  next 
In  South  Jersey,  alone,  we 
clear  power  plant  in  operatioi 
ter    Creek    unit    at    Toms 
seven  others  in  our  area  are 
ous  stages  of  development. 
are  expected  to  be  running 
ity  by  the  early  1980's. 

It  is  essential  tiiat  the 
the  public  be  made  fully 
safety  precautions  that  are 
transport  of  such  a  hazar 
ity  tliat  contijiues  to  p.row 
and  use. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chain»an 
myself  such  time  r.s  I  may 

Mi-s.  FENWICK.  Mr.  ChE^r 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr. 
thank  my  distinguished 
yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  if  the  act  alr^dy 
in  some  other  place  a 
with   the   transportation  of 
chemicals.  I  am  happy  to 
bill  covers  radioactive  materials, 
the  transportation  of  dange  -ous 
Icals  covered  here?  I  ask  that 
had  a  serious  accident  in  Ne  r 
volvlng  chemicals. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairmin 
ardous  materials  transportatt)n 
Is  a  relatively  new  program, 
signed  into  law  in  January 
as  part  of  the  Transportatior 
of  1974. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Yes,  but 
the  dangerous  chemicals  cov 
as  radioactive  materials? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  bill  (J)ver 
materials,  yes. 

Mis.  FENWICK.  I  thank 
man. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan, 
such  time  as  he  may  consfme 
gentleman  from  New  York 

UAN). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  In 
H.R.  5358,  the  Raih'oad 
zation  Act  of  1975. 

For  the  past  two  decades 
has   witnessed    a   growing 
serious  railroad  accidents, 
part  to  the  steady  deterioration 
and  roadbed  conditions  whi;h 
cun-ed  colncldentally  with 
deterioration  of  our  Nation 
carriers. 
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Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
effective,    long-range    answer 
problems  of  rail  safety  lies 
adequate,  systematic  rail  anc 
maintenance  program.  Hopefully 
organization  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads  will  lielp  bring  this 
is,  however,  much  that  can 
be  done  now.  In  view  of 
dangers  to  our  local  communit^s 
ing  from  unsafe  track  and 
conditions,  I  believe  we  should 
thing  we  possibly  can  to 
safety. 

I  need  cite  only  a  few 
my  own  local  area,  to  bring 
forcefully   the   severe 
local   commimities   of   unsafe 
operations.  Last  year  a  Peni 
derailment  in  a  tunnel  in  the 
Ilaverstraw,  N.Y.,  forced 
thousands  of  residents,  because 
was  carrying  an  unidentified 
substance.   It  took  2   days   U. 
that  substance  and  to  restore 
safe  conditions  to  permit  the 
residents  to  return  to  their 

Over  the  past  several  years 
been  numerous  dex'ailments  or 
Lackawanna    main    line 
through  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.  As  a 

these  accidents,  local  „„ 

formed  a  special  task  force  to 
local  planning  for  such 
their  Isehalf ,  and  on  behalf  of 
other  groups  with  similar 
have  repeatedly  requested  th< 
ment  of  Transportation  and 
Railway  Administration  to 
adequate  safeguards  and  to 
existing  regulations  to  protect 
zens  from  tlie  dangers  of  imsaf ; 
operations.    The    one    common 
which   runs    though   all   of 
periences  Is  the  need  for  mud 
and  uniform  Inspection  and 
enforcement  of  existing  statute  i 
with  rapid  enactment  and 
of  such  additional  regulations 
necessaiT. 

This  measure,   the  Federal 
Safety  Authorization  Act, 
total  of  some  $35  milUon  for 
1976.  These  funds  will  result  in 
of  approximately  150  new 
toi-s  and  about  300  additions^ 
persomiel.  In  addition,  sc»ne  $7 
provided   for   the   hazardous 
transportation   safety   prograr  i 
these  expenditures  are  not  onlj 
but  most  necessary,  because 
suit  in  tangible  improvements 
safety,   for   tlie   benefit  of 
citizens. 

In  the  long  run,  our  

be  restored  to  economic  health 
erated  on  the  premise  that  safe 
beneficial,  if  we  are  truly  to 
the  problems  of  railroad  safet] 
take  a  long  sti-ide  in  th&t 
the  enactment  of  tills  measure 

wholeheartedly  urge  my 

support  this  worthy  legislation 
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no  uniform  Federal  railroad  safety 
standards  in  existence,  and  second,  the 
number  of  railroad  accidents  was  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate.  Five  years 
liave  passed  since  the  original  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act.  Today,  we  do  have  a  comprehensive 
body  of  rules  and  regulations  which,  if 
enforced,  would  significantly  improve 
railroad  safety. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  simply  a 
1-year  authorization  with  money  pro- 
vided for  the  transition  period  as  we 
convert  to  a  new  budget  system.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be 
$35  million  which  is  the  same  as  the 
pi'esent  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1975;  $8.75  million  is  provided  for  the 
transition  period.  So  that  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  will  clearly 
understand  the  importance  with  which 
Congress  views  the  enforcement  of  safety 
resrulations,  certain  moneys  are  ear- 
marked for  the  hiring  of  more  railroad 
inspectors  and  for  Federal  matching 
funds  to  encomage  States  which  are  not 
now  participating  in  the  enforcement  of 
railroad  safety  to  do  so. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  before  us  in- 
volves money  to  carry  out  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act.  Rails  con- 
tinue to  be  the  primary  way  that  hazard- 
ous materials  are  transported  in  this 
country.  Consequently,  it  is  important 
that  the  authorization  for  additional 
money  to  deal  with  hazardous  materials' 
safety  is  included  in  this  bill;  $7  million 
is  included  for  fiscal  year  1976  which  is 
the  same  as  the  present  authorization; 
$1.75  million  is  included  for  the  transi- 
tion period. 

In  our  increasingly  complex  society, 
more  and  more  items  in  commerce  in- 
volve hazardous  materials.  While  this 
bill  was  before  the  committee,  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Skubitz  and  Mr.  Florio, 
offered  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  which  would  require  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Tiansportation  to  fully  investi- 
gate and  project  the  problems  we  can 
expect  to  have  in  transporting  radio- 
active materials.  This  Icind  of  foresight 
can  prevent  numerous  tragedies  which 
could  otherwise  arise. 

All  of  us,  Mr.  Chainnan,  know  that 
the  problems  facing  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads are  far  greater  than  those  handled 
by  this  authorization  bill.  All  the  laws 
that  we  pass  on  railroad  safety  will  not 
automatically  cure  the  problems  of  this 
troubled  industry.  However,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  is  an  essential  be- 
gmning  for  insuring  that  our  Nation's 
railroads  operate  not  only  efficiently,  but 
.safely.  Human  lives  are  at  stake.  Billions 
of  dollars  are  at  stake,  and  the  passage 
of  this  authorization  will  be  one  addition- 
al step  toward  guaranteeing  a  first-rate 
rail  system  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
again  have  before  us  an  essential  piece 
of  transportation  legislation.  H.R.  5358 
authorizes  funds  to  continue  work  under 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  and  to 
continue  research  and  the  development 
of  standards  under  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act. 


Railroads,  even  in  their  deteriorating 
condition,  continue  to  transport  more 
of  the  Nation's  goods  than  all  other 
modes  of  transportation  combined.  AU 
of  us  in  this  body  realize  that  a  great 
deal  needs  to  be  done  for  the  rail  indus- 
try than  merely  to  impose  strict  safety 
standards.  Nevertheless,  we  faced  the 
growing  railroad  problem  responsibly  by 
enacting  tlie  first  Federal  Railroad  Safe- 
ty Act.  Today,  railroad  safety  continues 
to  be  a  number  one  concern  of  Congress 
and  so  it  must  be,  even  if  it  means  that 
trains  must  slow  down  to  5  miles  per 
liour. 

During  the  5  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  has  been 
implemented  by  numerous  imiform 
safety  standards.  Unfortunately,  the  en- 
forcement of  those  standards  has  some- 
times been  less  than  what  has  been 
needed  or  what  had  been  hoped  for  by 
Congress.  In  this  authorization  bill,  the 
committee  lias  specifically  limited  the 
amount  of  money  tliat  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  can  spend  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  mandated  that  more  money 
sliould  he  spent  for  employees  to  actually 
inspect  track  and  raih'oad  equipment  to 
make  sure  that  safety  standsu'ds  are 
being  met. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  employees  on  rail- 
road inspection  is  no  substitute  for  find- 
ing some  way  to  modernize  and  I'evitalize 
our  railroad  system.  An  inspector  can- 
not make  a  rotten  railroad  tie  hold  the 
vails  close  together  when  a  heavy  freight 
train  goes  over  it.  An  inspector  cannot 
replace  ballast  that  has  been  worn  away 
by  the  weather  year  in  and  year  out.  An 
inspector  cannot  weld  rails  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  splitting  with  the  advent  of 
heavy  freight  cax-s.  An  inspector  can, 
however,  stop  trains  from  running  over 
bad  rails,  slow  them  down  to  ridiculous 
speeds,  and  create  such  a  clamor  that 
the  rail  mdustry,  rail  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  will  once  and  for  all  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  a  generally  de- 
teriorating railroad  system. 

Unfortmiately,  that  day  has  not  yet 
come.  Each  time  our  committee  has  held 
hearings  on  new  authorizations  to  im- 
plement the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970,  it  had  hoped  to  see  a  reversal 
of  the  increasing  rate  of  rail  accidents. 
Each  time,  we  have  been  disappointed 
and  this  year  is  no  exception.  Train  ac- 
cidents increased  from  9,698  in  1973  to 
10,419  in  1974.  As  I  have  stated,  Mi-. 
Chairman,  it  requh-es  much  more  than 
rail  safety  legislation  to  significantly 
curb  the  number  of  railroad  accidents. 
To  have  said  that,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  FRA  could  not  do  a  better 
job  with  the  money  and  personnel  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation.  Tlie  com- 
mittee report  states  in  strong  language 
that  it  feels  that  FRA  can  do  a  better 
job.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  that 
conclusion.  FRA  should  hire  a  sufiOcient 
number  of  inspectors  to  help  assure  bet- 
ter inspection,  better  compliance,  and 
ultimately  improve  safety  on  our  rail- 
roads. 


At  present.  FRA  has  only  40  inspec- 
tors who  are  responsible  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  nearly  350,000  miles  of  track.  The 
organic  act  encourages  States  to  help  in 
the  task  of  track  inspection,  and  again, 
I  would  ho|3e  that  FRA  would  utilize  this 
provision  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
has.  This  bill  authorizes  $3.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  FRA  to  use  as  Fed- 
eral matching  for  State  participation  so 
as  to  encourage  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors. We  have  also  earmarked  $18  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976  to  the  Office  of 
Rail  Safety,  and  $3.5  million  for  FRA 
salaries  and  expenses.  The  research  and 
development  program,  which  has  always 
been  a  favorite  at  FRA,  has  been  trimmed 
back  to  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  authorizations  for  the  Railroad 
Safety  Act  are  identical  to  those  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  fis- 
cal year  1976,  and  there  are  but  minor 
differences  in  the  amounts  authorized 
for  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  problems  in 
railroad  safety  relates  to  the  type  of 
cargo  carried  by  our  Nation's  railroads. 
Railroads  continue  to  be  the  one  mode 
of  transportation  best  suited  to  can-y  the 
greatest  variety  of  goods.  Included  among 
those  goods  are  some  very  dangerous 
and  hazardous  materials.  Congressman 
Florio  and  I  introduced  as  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  take  a  special  look  at 
the  transportation  of  radioactive  mate- 
lials.  On  March  17,  1976,  the  Secretary 
of  Transpoi-tation  is  required  to  provide 
Congress  with  a  report  containing  a  de- 
.scription  of  the  regulations  and  han- 
dling criteria  with  respect  to  radioactive 
material  shipments  by  railroad.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  must  include  annual 
projecticms  of  the  amounts  of  radioac- 
tive materials  reasonably  expected  to  be 
transported  by  railroad  during  each  fis- 
cal year  from  1976  through  1980.  Finally, 
the  report  must  contain  an  evaluation  of 
the  need  for  additional  regulations  and 
handling  criteria  applicable  to  the  trans- 
portation of  these  materials.  Overall,  this 
bill  contains  a  $7  million  authorization 
for  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trsmsporta- 
tion  Act.  That  $7  miUion  will  be  used  for 
evaluating  safety  m  the  shipment  of  such 
materials,  for  establishing  standards 
and  criteria,  and  will  help  assure  that 
the  public  safety  is  maintained  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  such 
materials. 

The  bill  before  us  today  represents  a 
continuation  of  an  important  program 
in  the  national  interest.  Rail  safety  is. 
and  should  continue  to  be,  the  first  pri- 
ority in  any  evaluation  of  our  national 
railroad  system.  Some  railroads  simply 
do  not  have  the  money  to  keep  their 
tracks  in  shape  for  today's  trains.  Some 
railroads  have  the  money,  but  are  reluc- 
tant to  spend  it  for  maintenance  of  way. 
All  railroads,  whether  rich  or  poor,  must, 
under  the  Federal  RaUway  Safety  Act. 
meet  standards  to  assure  the  public 
safety.  I  ui-ge  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
and  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Rail- 
road   Administration     will     vigorously 
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utilize  the  funds  to  assure  that  this  Na- 
tion's railroad  system  bec<Mnes  the  safest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  McKnmzT) . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
fully  support  this  legislation,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  ranking  member  for  tlieir  vi-ork 
on  it,  particularly  on  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance part. 

I  am  only  taking  the  floor  to  get  a 
little  bit  of  congressKxial  intent  into  the 
Rkcoro  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
new  commuter  cars  used  on  the  Long 
Island  and  on  the  New  Haven  railroads 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  re- 
ferred to  variously  as  the  metropolitan 
or  cosmopolitan  cars. 

Two  years  ago  the  former  Representa- 
Uve  from  Westchester.  Ogden  Reed,  my- 
self, and  several  other  Congi-essmen.  to 
be  exact,  on  July  of  1973.  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Federal  Rail  Administration, 
with  witnesses  and  testimony  in  White 
Plahis.  N.Y. 

At  that  time,  we  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  the  <4>eratlon  of  the  safety 
mechanisms  cm  the  doors,  and  we  also 
expressed  great  concern  that  there  was 
simply  no  way  that  a  passenger  could 
know  how  to  operate  the  emergency  or 
safety  or  other  release  mechanisms  on 
any  of  the  cars  used  in  the  Connecticut- 
New  York  region,  because  there  is  no 
emergency  door  handle  marked.  Instead, 
it  is  hidden  under  a  plate  behind  two 
screws. 

The  Federal  Rail  Administration  came 
back  and  said,  and  I  quote  directly: 

Because  of  rubber  mountings,  the  closure 
of  doors  on  »  paaaenger  Is  not  likely  to  re- 
sult In  Injury,  although  it  may  eauae  sonie 
dlscomforture  when  doors  are  prevented 
from  closing  completely.  Because  of  a  pas- 
senger's body  or  lower  extremity  caught  be- 
tween them,  the  engtneman  cannot  apply 
power  to  the  train.  Thus,  the  train  cannot 
move  from  tb«  station. 

In  December  1974,  In  front  of  many 
horrified  people,  a  man  was  dragged  to 
his  death  in  Long  Island,  N.Y..  when  his 
ankle  caui^t  between  the  door  of  one 
of  these  cars.  There  was  no  way  that 
the  passengers  could,  No.  I,  either  stop 
the  train,  nor.  No.  2,  was  there  any  fash- 
Ion  in  which  they  could  release  the  door 
to  let  the  passenger  escape. 

■nie  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  therefore.  Investigated  the  acci- 
dent and  came  forth  with  some  very 
strong  concerns.  Those  concerns  are  a 
matter  of  public  record,  and  I  will  not 
bother  the  House  with  reading  from  that 
report. 

Last  week  I  asked  for  a  joint  meeting 
between  both  bodies  in  my  office,  which 
was  also  attended  by  the  gentieman  frran 
New  York  (Mr.  Ambro)  ,  who  is  from  the 
district  In  which  the  passenger  was 
killed. 

I  was  assured  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  that  they  would  publish 
in  the  record  regulatkms  for  our  con- 
sideration, and  for  piiUlc  testimony 
which  would  do  the  following  things. 
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They  would  not  allow  the  traji 
ate  when  any  substance  of 
inch  or  three-eighths  of  an 
caught  between  the  doors;  an< 
would  clearly  mark  and  make 
to  the  public  with  a  break-in 
on  emergency  handle  which 
the  doors;  and  would  clearly 
show  to  the  public  where  the 
die  is  in  the  cars  wliich  are 
find  in  the  new  cars. 

I  only  put  this  in  tlae 
I  think  this  sliows  congr 

1  think  we  want  to  see 
about   this.  I  know   that 
chairman  nor  I  want  to  write 
lation  on  the  floor  of  the 
road  safety  regulations.  We 

ply  saying  that  here  was 

happened,  and  we  do  not  want 
pen  again.  We  want  actio 
safety  of  our  riders. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairm 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  am  hapjy 
to  the  gentleman  from  Penns 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chair 
sa  •  that  as  chairman  of  the 
tee  I  am  in  complete  agreemeijt 
gentleman  from  Connecticut 
glad  the  gentleman  has  brou^t 
the  attention  of  the 
might  add  that  we  did 
from  Mr.  Robert  H.  Wright. 

sociate  Administrator  for 

dicated  that  the  Department 
promulgate  rules  along  the 
tieman  has  just  brought  to 
tion. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank 
man,  tlie  gentleman  from  I'e: 
(Mr.  RooNEY). 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  want  to 
gentleman  also  that  tiie 
pay  very  close  attention  to  .. 
Again  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
ing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairntn 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman 
if  I  could  direct  a  question  or 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  committee  report  that  it 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinio  i 
adequate  railroad  safety  waj 
result  of  inadequate  funding  oi 
defects.  And  tiiat  is  one  of  my 
why  then  is  there  an  increase 
from  the  $20  million  in  1973 
million  in  1976,  which 
percent  increase  in  funding, 
anything  is  the  justiflcation 
much  of  an  increase? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr. 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  1975 
Ized  $35  million.  Frankly,  this 
is    disappointed,    one    might 
frustrated,  with  the  feeling 
enthusiasm  for  this  program 
in  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad 

We  found,  for  example,  that 
only  40  track  inspectors 
the  Inspection  of  330,000  milea 
and  bnly  75  inspectors  responsil  le 
Inspection  of  1.8  million  frelgh 
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30,000  locomotives,  plus 
in  tliis  country. 

The  committee  is  trymg  to 
thing  about  this  and  hopefully 
passage  of  this  legislation.  It  . 
long  way  in  dealing  with  somi 
problems  involving  railroad  saf 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  th< 
mans  statement.  My  concern 

is  a  100-percent  increase  in 

yet  from  reading  the  committe  5 
tliey  did  not  seem  to  tliink  tha ; 
quate  funding  had  anything  to 
the  promulgation  of  railroad 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gent._. 
yield  still  further,  I  might  add 
are  talking  here  about  15  months 
mg  the  interim  period  between 
October. 

The   gentleman   will   rememller 
this  program  was  started  in  197 ) 
milhon.  In  1975  it  was  increase  I 
miUion,  and  we  are  holdhig  11 
million. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The   time 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.    HASTINGS.    Mr.    

yield  2  additional  minutes  to  thi 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  , 
for  yielding  me  the  additional 

Mr.    HASTINGS.    If    the    . 
from   Idaho   will   yield,   then 
mention  that  as  the  chairman  j 
this  is  a  relatively  new  agency  t 
created  in  1970,  Actually,  it  waf 
the  process  of  organizing,  and 
ing  implemented  in  the  year 
which  the  gentleman  has  refer 
additional  amount  of  pei-sonnel 
gentleman  has  referred  to  is 
factor,  and  represents  a  major  ^^ 
the  increase  in  the  appropriati  m 
1973  to  1976.  But  as  the  geni 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonky) 

gentleman  knows,  the  autt 

precisely  the  same  for  the  year 
for  1976,  and  most  of  the 

been  due  to  additional  ^ 

caa-je  one  of  the  reasons  "the 
Railroad  Administration  has  ._ 
successful  In  raih-oad  safety  wa 
lack  of  personnel.  The  coir 
recognized  this  fact,  and  I  ,.,- 
that  that  is  the  principal  reasor 
increase  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  „ , 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
support  H.R.  5358,  which 
ditional    appropriations    to 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  . 
and  the  Hazardous  Materials 
tation  Act. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislati 
passed  by  Congress  to  reverse 
crease  in  raU  accidents, 
as  the  committee  notes,  the  _ 
the  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
tinued  in  the  same  direction — l_ 
to  1974  train  accidents  increase  d 
pexcent  and  injuries  to  railro4d 

ployees  increased  19  percent. 

of  the  reasons  for  the  continued 
on  our  railroads  is  the  further 
tion  of  the  roadlieds.  But  I  thliJc 
some  of  the  blame  can  be  placed 
Federal  Raihoad  Administration 
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Despite  efforts  by  Congress  to  allow  the 
FRA  sufficient  fxmds  to  hu-e  safety  In- 
spectors and  to  enforce  the  laws.  FRA 
has  spent  only  small  amounts  for  these 
important  functions.  The  number  of 
FRA  inspectors  for  the  network  of  rail- 
loads  is  shocldngly  small — only  40  in- 
>pectors  for  330,000  miles  of  track. 

I  have  had  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Raih'oad  Administration  over  the  past 
few  months  as  I  attempted  to  investigate 
a  potentiallj'  dangerous  situation  as  a 
railroad  tank  car  leaked  a  hazardous 
ciiemical.  This  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  constituent  wlio  worked 
for  the  railroad  and  who  was  concerned 
o'.er  the  handling  of  the  incident.  Ilie 
confusion  over  what  steps  should  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  injui-y  to  both  the 
workers  and  the  residents  of  the  area 
was  astounding.  Although  tlie  FRA  seems 
10  have  procedures  which  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  such  an  occuirence,  if  no  one 
reports  tlie  incident,  no  uivestigation  is 
made  and  no  assessment  is  made  on  who, 
if  anyone.  Is  to  blame. 

In  the  case  I  am  familiar  with,  no 
report  was  made  despite  the  very  real 
danger  that  resulted  as  the  leaking  car 
was  returned  to  a  populated  area.  This 
was  in  appai'ent  violation  of  the  rules — 
and  certainly  contrary  to  what  common 
sense  dictates.  Yet  even  when  the  FRA 
looked  into  the  incident  after  repeated 
requests  by  my  office,  no  penalties  were 
assessed  for  tne  failure  to  report  this 
situation. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  reaflarm  to  Uie 
Fedei'al  Railroad  Administration  the 
congressional  commitment  to  safer  rail- 
road transportation.  More  inspectors  and 
stricter  enforcement  are  not  sufficient  to 
improve  the  railroad  safety  record,  but 
they  are  an  essential  first  step. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  5358.  Rail  safety  Is  an 
important  concern  to  all  Americans.  The 
latest  statistics  from  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  show  an  ever-In- 
creasing pattern  of  derailments  and  oth- 
er serious  train  accidents.  The  number 
of  injuries  has  markedly  mcrcased  as 
well. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  to 
Implement  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  rail  industry.  Obviously  one 
of  our  major  problems  is  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  our  rights-of-way.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  soon  pass 
authorizing  legislation  to  rehabUitate 
these  rights-of-way.  However,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  many  dangers  caused  by  these 
rights-of-way  will  contmue  through  fis- 
cal year  1976  while  the  rehabiUtatlon 
projects  are  underway. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  contmued 
funding  for  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act.  This  Is  a  problem 
area  we  must  recognize.  The  transpoi'ta- 
tion  of  hazardous  materials  must  be 
monitored  closely.  There  is  much  that 
is  needed  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  re- 
search to  devise  tank  cars  which  are 
more  secure  and  puncture  proof  than 
present  equipment  in  use.  Recently,  a 
train  carrying  loads  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials derailed  In  Decatur.  HI.  An  ex- 
plosion   occurred   and    an    elementary 


school  was  destroyed.  Fortunately,  there 
were  no  serious  injuries.  This  is  repre- 
sentative of  many  hazardous  materials 
accidents  which  endangered  the  Uves 
and  property  of  Americans  across  the 
Nation  this  past  year. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  we 
act  witii  all  due  expedition  to  pass  this 
legislation  to  continue  these  much  need- 
ed safety  programs  in  the  railroad 
industry. 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  A 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  li&ve 
no  fiu-ther  requests  for  time. 

Ml-.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  f uilher  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  cud  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  RaUroad 
Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  211(c)  of  the  fV^eral  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  440(c)). 
relating  to  a  comprehensive  railroad  safety 
report,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'anci'  at  the  esjd  of 
p.aragraph  (9);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11),  and  by  insertUig  Immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new 
par.igraph : 

"(10)  contain  a  description  of  the  regula- 
tions and  handling  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  Hazardous  Materials 
TransportaUon  Act  speclficaUy  applicable  to 
the  transportation  of  radioactive  mafpifri« 
by  railroad  (as  of  June  30,  1975).  together 
witli  annual  projections  of  the  amounts  of 
radioactive  materials  reasonably  expected  to 
be  transported  by  railroad  during  each  fiscal 
year  from  1976  through  1980  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  need  for  additional  regiUatlons 
and  handling  criteria  applicable  to  the  trans- 
portation of  radioactive  materials  by  raU- 
road  duriug  each  such  fiscal  year;  and". 

Sec.  3.  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  441)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUou-i : 

"Snc.  212.  AxrriioKiZiiTiosi     For     .^rPRopRiA- 

TTONS. 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprc^ri- 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $05,000,000  for  the  Oscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976;  and  not  to  exceed 
$8,750,000  for  the  transition  period  of 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976 
(hereafter  in  tills  section  referred  to  as  the 
'transition  period'). 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
.section  (c)  of  this  section  amotmts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  expendituie  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  For  the  OiHce  of  Safety,  including  sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  up  to  500  safety  In- 
spectors and  up  to  110  clerical  peisonnel,  not 
tx>  exceed  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $4,500,- 
000  for  the  transition  period. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
206(d)  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976;  and 
not  to  exceed  $875,000  for  the  transition 
r^riod. 

"(3)  For  the  Federal  Railroad  AdmlnlstTa- 
tlon,  for  salaries  and  expenses  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  the 


fis.al  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  not  to 
eNcred  $875,000  for  the  transition  period. 

"(4)  For  conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  under  this  title,  not  to  exceed 
*l0.rK)0.000  for  the  fisc;\l  year  ending  June  30. 
1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  tl;e 
ti<->nsition  period. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  obll- 
■^.iiftl  and  expended  for  research  and  de- 
velopmeiu  under  this  title  in  the  fiscal  %e:  r 
tiidins  Jane  30,  1976,  and  in  the  tiansition 
i)Erlnrt,  fchall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
die  amounts  expended  for  rail  Inspection  and 
lor  the  investigation  and  enforcement  of 
railroad  safety  rules,  regtUatlon-s,  oi-dcr;,  and 
s'  n'xdards  under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year, 
fi'id  in  the  transition  period,  respectively.'. 

Sec.  4.  Section  115  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1812> 
i^  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ArTHOBIZATlON   FOS   APPKOPEIATIONS 

Sec.  115.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,750,000  for  the  transition  period  of  July  I. 
1976,  through   September  SO,   1976.". 

Mr.  ROONEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
rpnnsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ai-e  there  any 
amendments?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resinned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Aknttnzio.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  5358  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
read  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and 
for  oUier  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  526,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engj-ossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliii-d  time,  and  was  read  the 
thii-d  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

T.he  question  was  taken;  and  Uie 
Speaker  amioimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoiimi  is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Axtas  will  notify  ab- 
sent Monbers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  387.  nays  0. 
not  voting  4«,  as  follows:    . 


AbziiK 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Aaderaon.  Hi. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Audretra, 
N.Dak. 
Annuiu>:lo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Ai3>iu 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldiis 
BiuTett 
Baucus 
Batunau 
B«wd.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blauchard 
Blotiin 
Boggs 
Bolaml 
BoUlUK 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademns 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnklesr 
Brodbead 
Bro0ks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  ISleb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Cnlif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Btirke,  Maat. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burtlaon.  ISo. 
Burt<n>,  John 
Burton.  PhUIip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbere 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonR. 
CInwRon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Te». 
CouaWe 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Comtan 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cuuehlii) 
Crane 
O' Amours 
Onniel.  Dan 
Oiiiuel,  B.  W. 
cie  la  Garza 
Ueirmey 
Uellums 
Deut 


(Roll  No.  3361 

YKAS— 387 

Derrick 

Jtilortl.-i 

Derwiuski 

Jenrette 

Deviue 

Johusou,  Cili: 

Dickinson 

Johnson.  Colo 

Dingell 

•lohnson,  Po. 

Dodd 

.Tones.  Okla. 

Downey 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Drinan 

Jordan 

Dtmcan.Oree 

.    Kasten 

Duncan.  Tenn.  KKStemneif r 

duPont 

Kaxen 

Early 

Kelly 

Eckhardt 

Kemp 

Edgar 

Ketchiim 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Keys 

Edwards,  Calif.  Klndiiesw 

EUberg 

Koch 

Emery 

KrelM 

EnglUh 

KrneRer 

ERhleman 

LaPalce 

Evans.  Colo. 

Lagomntsiiio 

Evans,  ind. 

Latta 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

I^eggett 

Fascell 

Lehman 

Fenwick 

Lent 

Findley 

Levitfl-s 

Fish 

Litton 

Fisher 

Lloyd,  C.Uir. 

Pltblnn 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Flood 

Lonpr,  L.-*. 

Plorio 

Lonc.Md. 

Flowers 

Lot'. 

Plynt 

t.iiji'ii 

Foley 

MfCollWer 

Ford,  Tenn. 

HcComiark 

Fountain 

McOonala 

Fraser 

MoEwen 

Frenzel 

McFhII 

Prey 

MrHtigh 

Fuqua 

McKay 

Oaydos 

McKlnnev 

Olaimo 

MacdonaUl 

Gibbous 

Madden 

Oilman 

Mad  1  fen  n 

Oinn 

MaRuire 

Ooldwater 

Mahon 

Gonzalez 

Martin 

Ooodllng 

Mathis 

Oradlson 

Mavsuno'.* 

Graasley 

Ma^zoli 

Oreen 

Melcher 

Oude 

Metcalfe 

Ouyer 

Me.vner 

Hagedorn 

Mezvlnsky 

Haley 

Michel 

Hall 

Mikva 

Hamilton 

Milford 

MUler.  Calif. 

Schmidt 

Miller.  Ohio 

Hanley 

Mills 

Hannarord 

Mineta 

Hansen 

Minis  ii 

Harkln 

Mink 

HarrlnBtoa 

Mitchell.  Md 

Harris 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Harsha 

Moakley 

Hastings 

MofTett 

Hawkins 

Ifollohaii 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Montgomery 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moore 

Hecbler.  W.  Va 

Moorhe.-ul, 

Heckler,  Maw. 

Cnlif. 

Hefner 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Heinz 

Morgan 

Helstoski 

Moss 

Henderson 

Mottl 

Hick* 

Murphy,  111. 

Hlgtatower 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hlnsbaw 

Murtha 

HoUand 

Myers,  Ind. 

Holt 

Myers.  Pa. 

Holtzmnn 

Natcher 

Horton 

Neal 

Howe 

Nichols 

Hubbard 

Nix 

Hugbas 

Nolan 

Hungate 

Nowak 

Hutchinson 

OberstMr 

Hyde 

Obe>' 

Icbord 

O'Bara 

Jacobs 

OttinsMT 

Passmau 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pattwaon, 
Calif. 

Pattison.  NY. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pofuve 

Preseler 

Preyer 

Price 

j.'^ritchiir'! 

Qiiie 

Quillen 

Rail.sbar-k 

Baudnll 

Rani;el 

Bees 

Recula 

Reii!i.s 

Rhodes 

Richtiiouct 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rosenthttl 

Rostenko\v;;ki 

Roiuib 

Roussolot 

Itovbn' 


Runnel.s 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

SatterflelU 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schiilze 

Sebelius 

Seiberliiv^^ 

Sharp 

•Shipley 

.Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Siinou 

Sisk 

.Slack 

Smith,  low.-'. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solar/ 

Spellma  n 

Spence 

Staggers 

Sianton. 

J.  WUIip'.n 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephen.s 
Stratton 
Stndds 
SuUivan 


Sy  aineton 
Sy  ams 
Ta  cott 
Ta  'lor.  Mo. 
Ta  'lor.  N.C. 
Te  gue 
Th  >ne 
Til  )rnton 
Tri  xler 
Tn  en 
Ts4  ngas 
Va  I  Deerlin 
Vajder  Jagt 

der  Veen 

ik 
ito 

goniH-r 


Va 
Vr 
Vi 


i  an 


Ws  !: 
Wa  sh 
Ws  npler 
We  iver 
Wli  lien 
Wl  ite 
Wl  itehuret 
Wi  gins 


Wi:  »n, 
Wi:  son, 
Wi|wn. 
n 
h 


Wi 

Wl]  t 


Wa  ff 
Wy  Her 
Wy  ie 
Ya<  ss 
Yat  -on 


Yoi  ng 
Yoi  ng 
Yoi  ng, 
Yoi  ng 
Zal  iockl 
Zef  retti 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 1« 


Abdnor 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Bpfall.i 
Collins,  HI. 
Convers 
Daniels,  N..J. 
DanieUy.n 
Davis 
Diggs 
Downing 
Erlenboru 
Each 

Ford,  Mloh. 
Porsythe 
Fulton 


Hrbeii 

HiUis 

Howard 

Jiirnii'n 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Krtrth 

L:indrun\ 

McClory 

McCIoskev 

McDade 

Mann 

Meeds 

Moeher 

Nedzl 

OBrieu 


O.N 


following 


f  Virginia. 
Mr.  For- 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the 
pairs: 

Mr.  CNelll  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Downing 

Mr.  Dominick   V.  Daniels   witi: 
sythe. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  HlUi.s. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Bnfali 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Erlenboru. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ford  ol 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  McDade 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alab|ima 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
olina. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr. 

Mr.      Anderson    of    California 
O'Brien. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr. . 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Skubitz, 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Waxnian, 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Whlttcn 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  afinounced 
as  above  I'ecorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa^  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pmsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  526,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and!  Foreign 
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Commerce  is  discharged  froml  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  1462 » 
to  amend  the  Federal  Rallroal  Safety 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazardous  ]  laterials 
Transportation  Act  to  author  ze  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  o^er  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tl*  Senatt 
bill. 

iMfTKlN    OIFFRED    BY    MR.    R0O*EY 


Fed  ;ral 


,  establisl:  ed 


a  i 


tftei 


Ml.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rodney  moves  to  strike  on 
tlie  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S. 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro 
H.R.  5358,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That,  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  th. 
Railroad  Safety  Authorization  Act 

Sec.  2.  Section  211(c)  of  the 

road  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C 
relating  to  a  comprehensive 
report,  i.s  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
paragraph  (9);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph 
paragraph  (11),  and  by  Inserting  ir 
after  paragraph  (9)  the  following 
graph : 

"(10)  contain  a  description  of 
tlons  and  handling  criteria 
Secretary    under    the   Hazardous 
Transportation  Act  specificaUy  _^j 
the  transportation  of  radioactive 
by  railroad   fas  of  June  30,  1976), 
with  annual  projections  of  the 
radioactive  materials  reasonably  , 
be  transported  by  railroad  dtuing 
>ear  from  1976  through  1980  and 
tioii  ol  the  need  for  additional  . 
and  handling  criteria  applicable  to  , 
portaiioii  of  radioactive  materials 
road  during  each  such  fiscal  year;  ( 

Sec,  3,  Section  212  of  the  Ftederal 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U,S,C.  441)  Is 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sfc.   212.   Authorizations  Fob 

TIONS. 

"(.1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
not  to  exceed.  $35,000,000  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  not  to 
750,000  for  the  transition  period 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
period"). 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provldei 
section  (c)   of  this  section  amount 
priated   under  subsection    (a)    of 
tion  shall   be  available  for 
follow.s : 

"(1»  For  the  Office  of  Safety, 
.^alarle-s  and  expenses  for  up  to  500 
spectors  and  up  to  110  clerical  pers 
to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ing  June  30,  1976;  and  not  to 
500,000  for  the  transition  period. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
206(d)  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
not   to   exceed   8875,000   per   the 
period. 

"(3)  For  the  Federal  Railroad 
tration,  for  salaries  and  expenses 
wise  provided  for,  not  to  exceed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
and  not  to  exceed  9875,000  for  the 
period. 

"(4)  For  conducting  research  and 
ment  activities  under  this  title,  not 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1976;   and  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
transition  period, 

"(c)   The  aggregate  of  the 

gated  and  expended  for  research  and  _ 
ment  under  this  title  In  the  fiscal  yea; 
June  30,  1976,  and  In  the  transition 
shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the 
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expended  for  rail  In.spection  and  for  ihe  in- 
vestigation and  enforcement  of  railroad 
safety  rulsi,  regulations,  orders,  and  stand- 
ards tmder  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year,  and 
iu  the  transition  period,  respectively.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  115  of  Uie  H&zaidoas  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1812j  is 
amended  to  read  as  follow??: 

".vvTiior.izATioK  rop.  .\rrno:'BL\.:o;<s 

•  Stc.  115.  There  are  au;hori;-od  to  be  appro- 
priated to  cirry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  197G,  and  not  to  exceed 
il,750,000  for  the  transition  period  of  Ji'lv  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  lo76.". 

The  motion  was  agiced  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsidci  was 
laid  on  the  tabic. 

A  similar  Hou:c  bill  'il.R.  5358  wa.^ 
l.iidon  the  trible. 


Mr. 


GENEH.\L  LEAVE 
ROONEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


uiianmious  con.sent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  tlieir  remarks  on  H.R. 
5358,  the  bill  ,1ust  passed  by  the  House, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genileman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


HOUR   OF   MEETING    ON   TUESDAY, 
JUNE  24,  1975 

Mi-.  McFALL.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiiau- 
Imous  consent  that  when  tlie  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
ajn.  tcmorrow,  June  24,  1975. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  L-;  there  objection  w 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sei-ring  the  right  to  object,  could  our  dis- 
tinguished leader  tell  us.  is  there  any 
chance  this  will  help  as  get  out  of  here 
by  Thursday  night? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlic  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  our  intention  if  we  could 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  we  would 
try  to  take  up  the  business  in  this  order: 

The  HDD  independent  agency  appro- 
priation biU  will  be  fu-st;  then  the  debt 
limit;  10  unanimous-consent  bills  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  and 
the  public  works  appropriation. 

We  would  hope  to  come  in  early  on 
Wednesday,  at  11  o'clock,  and  at  10 
o'clock  on  Thursday. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  recess  prob- 
ably on  Wednesday,  and  I  imderstand 
there  may  be  an  amendment  offered  to 
.shorten  the  recess.  But  as  far  as  our  work 
is  concerned,  I  believe  by  coming  hi  early 
on  the  times  I  mentioned,  we  should  be 
able  to  finish  the  work  that  Is  on  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  so  that 
It  is  clear,  is  it  the  Intention  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader  to  have  us  out  of  here  by 
Thursday  ni^t? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  our  Intention  to  finish 


the  business  that  is  on  the  schedule  by 
Thursday  night. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Does  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  have  any  thoughts 
about  the  plans  of  the  other  body  with 
regard  to  the  debt  limit  hicreases?  Ls 
there  any  assurance  that  the  other  body 
will  accomplish  the  passage  of  that  bill 
prior  to  the  time  we  would  like  to  reces'i? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman tlaai  I  have  no  information  in 
that  regard.  I  would  as.sume  that  if  v.  e 
pa.'^s  the  debt  limit  ton!oiix)w,  the  Senate 
will  make  it  up  expediti^u-sly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque&t  of  the  geiitlemp.n  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  v.-a'-.  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PHOORAM 

<Mr.  McFALL  a.sked  and  x^-xis  given 
pc-misiioa  {?,  addrer.o  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  e^end  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  we  are  adding  two 
bills  to  the  list  of  bills  that  were  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Committee  on 
V/ays  and  Means,  and  will  be  taken  up 
after  the  debt  limit  tomorrow.  The  com- 
plete list  of  the  bills  wHl  be  listed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  mcluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemon  from  Cnli- 
foniia? 

ThGie  wa";  no  objection. 
•  The  l).st  of  bills  i-ef erred  to  follov.s:) 
K  p.   7709,   to   coctinyc   for   a   temporary 
period   the  c>:i-t:!>s  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  istle; 

H.R.  7727.  to  extend  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  stsspenslon  of  du- 
ties on  cert-iia  classiflcatioub  of  yams  of 
silk; 

H.R.  7715,  to  extend  until  tlie  cloee  of 
June  30,  1978,  the  period  during  uhlch  cer- 
tain dyeing  and  tanning  materials  may  be 
Imported  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  7706.  to  suspend  the  dutv  on  netttral 
gr.apliite  until  the  close  of  June"  30.  1978; 

H.B.  7728.  to  suspend  until  the  close  of 
October  31.  1975,  the  duty  on  catalysts  of 
platinum  and  carbon  used  In  producing 
caprolactam; 

H.R.  7731,  to  .sttspend  the  dutv  on  open- 
top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs  or  al- 
terations on  or  before  June  SO,  1976; 

H.R.  7716.  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
ol  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain  forms  of  zinc  untU  the  close  of 
June  30.  1978; 

H.R.  7710,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  watches  and  watch  movements  man- 
ufactured In  any  Insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  if  foreign  matertals  do  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of  such 
■watches  and  movements; 

HB,  83.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
gains  from  the  condemnation  of  certain 
ianst  lands  held  In  trust  for  the  Klamath 
Indian  Tribe;  and 

HJl.  6569.  to  amend  section  883  u^)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  exclu- 
sion of  income  from  the  temporary  rantel 
of  railroad  rolling  stock  by  forelcn  corpora- 
tions. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT    AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS  1976  AND 

1977 

Ml".  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 

the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Slate,  and 'tor  other  pm-poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  oilered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Hays). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IX  t:ie  committke  of  the  whole 
Acrordir^.gly  the  House  resolved  3t«clf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stite  of  the  Union  for  the  cor.sid- 
er^.tion  of  the  bill  dl.R.  7500).  \^ith  Mr. 
YoTJNG  of  Georgia  in  the  chair. 
Ths  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  v.-as  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  will 
be  reco^ii^pd  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
frentlemp.n  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ec- 
CHAKAK)  T-ill  hr  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Ch:»ir  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (?Jr.  Hays>. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  annual  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  I  hope  we 
can  make  the  debate  on  this  bill  fairly 
brief.  It  came  out  of  the  committee 
iTPanimously;  it  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittr^  on  Rules  unanlmo-osly. 

I  v,iU  run  over  the  high  points  of  tlie 
bill  ver:,'  rapidly  for  the  Members,  and 
then  if  tlierc  are  questions,  since  I  left 
the  Y,:port  back  on  the  desk,  I  will  go  back 
t'^orc  ar<d  try  to  answer  them. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bill  will  be 
$853,415,000.  I  hope.  It  had  been  $873 
million,  but  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  take  out  the  funds  for  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  that  episode  is  over,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  that  Commission  to 
exist  any  more.  I  will  move  to  strike  the 
money  for  that  purpose,  which  will  mean 
it  will  be  $853,415,000. 

This  is  a  dollar  increase  over  the 
appropriations  of  1975  of  $76,711,000. 
The  dollar  increase  hi  the  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1975  over  1D74  was 
$71,265,000. 

The  reason  for  both  of  those  increases 
is  largely  worldwide  mflation.  I  have  here 
a  table  of  infiation  rates  by  region.  Just 
let  me  say,  without  readuig  all  of  this, 
that  tlie  world  average  last  year  was  18.8 
percent;  for  the  year  before  that,  for 
1973,  it  was  9.9  percent. 

The  subcommittee  which  had  the  bill 
under  consideration  put  in  some  amend- 
ments, one  covering  death  gratuities  for 
cons-alar  agents  and  representatives  of 
international  organizations.  This  was 
motivated  largely  by  the  fact  that  one 
Ambassador  and  two  or  three  consular 
agents  were  murdered  by  terrorists  In  the 
past  3  years,  and  this  would  give  them 
the  same  protection,  for  example,  that  a 
Congressman  receives  who  dies  in  line  of 
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duty  whex«by  we  grant  1  year  of  gratiilty 
for  the  widow. 

We  put  In  more  money  for  salaries  tor 
Foreign  Service  ofBcers,  wlikh  Is  reaDy 
a  cost-of-living  Increase,  and  we  dlm- 
inated  certain  affidavit  requirements  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  are  pro- 
moted. 

Let  me  say  one  word  about  that.  When 
you  go  Into  the  Foreign  Service,  you  take 
a  loyalty  affidavit  to  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  law  you  have  to  take  an- 
other one  every  time  you  get  a  i>romotlon. 
This  just  simply  makes  a  lot  more  paper- 
work. We  concluded  one  affidavit  is 
enough,  so  we  eliminated  that. 

We  eliminated  the  $1  million  on  the 
use  <rf  funds  for  a  new  passport  system. 
Until  such  time  as  the  Passport  Commis- 
sion comes  before  us  and  tell  us  what 
they  want  the  first  million  for  and  how 
far  it  is  going  to  go  and  what  it  would 
be  used  for  and  what  the  ultimate  cost 
would  be.  we  decided  to  eliminate  that 
I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body on  the  subcommittee  is  against  the 
new  passport  system,  if  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  more  efficient  and  less  costly.  But 
we  do  not  really  know  enough  about  this, 
and  we  did  not  want  them  to  go  ahead  on 
it  untU  we  knew  more  about  It. 

We  expanded  the  Soviet  refugee  assist- 
ance section  to  include  any  Commxmist 
country  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  we  cut 
the  amount  we  give.  We  put  in  a  pro- 
vision that  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  money  may  be  used  to  settle  refugees 
in  any  other  country  than  vsrael. 

The  reason  for  that  was  that  we  found 
that  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  begincing  were  resettled  in  Israel  and 
this  money  was  used  to  settle  them  in 
Israel,  but  a  lot  of  these  people  got  exit 
visas  to  go  to  Israel  and  ultimately  when 
they  got  to  Vienna,  it  was  found  they 
were  going  to  other  places  and  our  peo- 
ple were  giving  them  the  money  to  send 
them  there.  We  do  not  think  this  ought 
to  be  an  ironclad  thing.  So  the  primary 
thing  was  to  meet  this  problem,  and  so  we 
.said  that  no  more  than  20  percent  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  answer  some  questions  concerning 
this,  or  would  he  have  to  go  back  to  his 
desk  and  get  the  information? 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  believe  I 
can  answer  the  gentleman's  questions. 
I  am  conversant  enough  on  that  subject 
so  that  I  can  answer,  although  If  there 
ai-e  additional  figures  to  be  .supplied.  I 
might  have  to  go  back  there.  But  as  to 
the  general  subject  matter,  I  could  an- 
swer from  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
item  for  Just  a  few  moments. 

The  amendment  was  changed  from 
$40  million  last  year  to  $20  million  this 
year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HATS  of  <MUo.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado, 
people  are  Involved? 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  _. 
that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  sa; . 
year  the  number  of  people  th  y 
if  my  memory  serves  me  con  n 
about  30.000.  and  this  year  it  s 
at  about  the  rate  of  12.000.  if   h 
tions  at  the  present  rate  follqw 
balance  of  the  year.  That  is 
the  money  in  half. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Color4do 
means  $16  million  goes  to  . 
immigrants  who  go.,  from  Russia 
rael;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  That  is 
really  depends  on  where  they 
Out  of  this  $20  million  we 
more  than  $4  million  to 
else. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado 
true  that  they  are  not  reallyj  ^. 
refugees  as  they  are  immigran  s? 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  I  cannot 
that  question  because  I  think 
gaging  in  a  semantic  duel,  an( 
lEnow. 

They  do  want  to  get  out  of 
Union,  and  tliey  have  cogent 
pelUng  reasons,  I  think,  to  get 
Soviet  Union.  In  that  sense,  : 
they  are  refugees.  In  anothei 
the  world.  I  think  tliey  are 
migrants. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  t( 
tlewoman  from  New  Jersey 

Mrs.    PENWICK.    Mr, 
thank  my  distinguislied 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
heartily  endorse  his  comments 

I  think  they  ai-e  indeed 

When  one  signifies  his  desire 
and  he  is  deprived  of  his  job  . 
be  picked  up  the  next  day  as 
and  be  put  into  prison.  I  thin : 
from  that  country  constitute 
refugee. 

The  figures  of  refugee  exodu 
derstand  it.  were  34,500  in  197; 
400  in  1974,  a  very  ominous 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  . 
said  it  is  ruimlng  at  the  rate 
tliis  year. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  _. 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  N 
for  her  comments.  I  think  tha 
ure  can  change,  depending  on 
of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chair 
the    gentleman    yield    so 
respond  to  the  gentleman's 
part? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  v 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  There  is  a  . 
to  whether  they  are  refugees 
grants.  I  think  that  Is  answer 
fact  that  when  they  apply 
this  country,  the  Immigration 
turallzation  Service  of  the 
of    Justice    recognizes    that 
refugees  in  the  true  sense  of 
and  that  is  how  they  come 
country.  That  is  how  they  get 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado. 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  ylelfa  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  ^  «th  re- 
spect  to  the  question  of  Jewish  -efugees 
or  immigrants,  we  really  do  n  t  know 
who  the  individuals  are  who  rec  ive  this 
aid.  We  do  not  know  what  kin^  I  of  aid 
they  receive.  We  do  not  know  w  lat  it  is 
used  for.  When  one  reads  the  re  sort,  he 
cannot  tell. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  can  «11  the 
gentleman  what  it  is  used  for,  and  we 
can  get  pretty  good  documentati  in  from 
the  Israeli  Government.  Genera  lly  it  is 
used  primarily  to  give  them  a  i  tart,  to 
provide  housing  and  temporary  1  Eicllities 
to  keep  them  in  until  they  find  i  house 
for  them;  that  is  to  say,  food,  (  othing. 
and  whatever  tliey  need  to  g<  t  them 
started.  The  Israeli  Government ;  provides 
some  way  or  another  a  job  for  tl  em,  but 
this  is  just  sort  of  seed  money,  or  e  might 
say,  to  get  them  started. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  oes  the 
money  go  to  all  the  Jewish  imn  ligrants 
and  Jewish  refugees  of  the  Sovle  Union, 
tlien,  on  a  pro  rata  basis? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  No.  It  goe  i  to  tlie 
Israeli  Government,  and  they  )rovlde, 
as  I  say,  the  moneys  for  them  to  stay 
there  for  a  few  weeks  until  the;  find  a 
job,  and  primarily  it  is  also  to  fir  1  hous- 
ing for  them  or  to  build  housing  f<  r  them. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chain;  lan,  we 
included  in  this,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  an  authorization  fa  fiscal  . 
year  1977  for  the  United  Natioi  s  Uni- 
versity Endowment  Fund,  but  w  rote  in 
tliere  that  the  money  cannot  be  appro- 
priated until  1977. 

Tlie  President  was  anxious  ts  have 
that  before  the  visit  of  the  Japan*  se  Em- 
peror. I  beUeve,  this  fall,  and  t  le  uni- 
versity will  be  in  Japan. 

We  reduced,  as  I  said,  the  passport 
system  by  $1  million;  the  UNES  :;o  fig- 
ure by  $2,770,000;  the  Soviet  refu  fee  fig- 
ure from  $40  milUon  to  $20  mllllt  n. 

We  put  in  the  Universite^  End(  wment 
which,  as  I  said,  was  for  1977;  th<  Soviet 
refugee  figure  at  $20  million,  whic  i  is  cut 
in  half;  and  $450,000  for  Interr  ational 
Women's  Year  activities. 

I  might  tell  the  committee  tha  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  3  amendments,  2  o:  whicli 
deal  with  the  same  thing,  and  one  of 
which  is  to  knock  out  fiscal  yea  r  1977. 
This  is  a  1-year  authorization,  an  1  when 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  printer,  th  e  clean 
bill,  the  clerk  or  staff  Inadverten  ;ly  left 
in  the  language  that  came  up  fron  down- 
town. 

Then  the  other  amendment  wil  1  be  on 
page  2.  line  6,  to  strike  out  $289,  >18,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $270,:  18,000. 
which  is  a  reduction  for  the  Viet:  lamese 
Commission  which  presumably  is  no 
longer  in  existence  or,  if  it  is,  it  should 
not  be. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  \  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 
Right  below  the  figure  the  gen  leman 
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was  referring  to  on  page  2,  you  have  "for 
'International  Commission,'  $19,933,000." 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
elaborate  on  what  that  is? 

Mr.  HAYS  <ii  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  get  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, because  there  is  a  whole  list  of 
those,  and  I  do  not  have  them  all  In 
mind  by  amount,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  the  list  to  the  gentleman,  which  is 
in  the  report  here. 

Under  "International  Commissions," 
there  is  listed  "International  Boundax-y 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico,"  and  the  "Joint  Interna- 
tional Commission." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  there  anything  for 
"International  Women's  Organizations"? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  we  would  put  in  $450,000  for  that, 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  SYA£MS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  suppose  they  will  be  ushig  that  to 
promote  the  ERA  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know;  I 
will  let  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  answer  that,  because  It  is  her 
amendment.  But  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SYMMS  I  would  hope  not. 

I  would  like  to  also  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain a  little  bit  more  about  tho  uni- 
versity in  Japan,  the  UN  University,  $20 
million.  If  I  read  that  correctly,  that  is 
about  a  20-percent  increase  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  100-percent 
increase  over  last  year,  because  there 
was  not  anything  in  it  last  year. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
what  I  know  about  it. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  asked 
the  United  Nations  to  locate  this  univer- 
sity in  Japan.  They  have  put  up  $100 
miUion  and  are  going  to  put  up  another 
unspecified  further  amount  in  the  way 
of  buildings.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
figure  has  been  stated  on  that.  But  before 
the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  fall,  to  Indicate  that  the  Congress 
was  interested,  and  in  order  to  protect 
the  Congress  and  to  make  sure  that  we 
did  not  get  it  in  befoi'e  it  was  needed,  or 
put  the  money  in  before  something  was 
done,  or  before  nothing  was  done,  or  be- 
fore the  thing  fell  through,  we  said  that 
this  money  may  not  be  appropriated  be- 
fore 1976,  but  not  before  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  in  that  way  we  put  that  safeguard  in. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations does  not  have  to  appropriate  a 
dime  if  it  does  not  want  to.  So  this  is 
really  indicating  good  will  toward  the 
Japanese,  tliat  is  about  what  it  amounts 
to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  woul-l  Uke  to  point  out 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  the  mem- 
bership on  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Commission  relating  to  the  environment 
and  waters  between  the  two  coimtries, 
will  contain— and  I  am  sure  it  is  one  that 


can  be  defended  by  the  Senate — a  pro- 
vision for  Senatorial  confirmation  of  the 
Commission,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  consider  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  but  I  have  no  objection 
as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  much 
prefer  if  we  could  first  ascertain  the  po- 
sition of  the  administration.  I  would 
certainly  be  prepared  to  participate  in 
hearings  on  the  subject,  but  perhaps 
this  might  be  dealt  with  through  other 
means. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Ml".  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
raise  the  question  about  section  14. 
'  That  is  the  section  that  makes  avail- 
able the  $20  million  to  help  pay  for  the 
Soviet  refugees;  that  is,  as  far  as  people 
emigrating  to  Israel. 

As  I  think  the  chau-man  of  the  sub- 
committee Imows,  I  strongly  support 
that  section  because  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  this  nation  to  help  the  refugees 
around  the  world  to  the  extent  that  we 
can.  But  as  I  indicated  to  tlie  gentleman 
in  dehberations  in  the  committee,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  specify  that  funds 
that  are  being  used  in  Israel  to  resettle 
Soviet  Jews  should  lie  used  for  construc- 
tion, and  education  and  health  for  these 
refugees  in  Israel  proper  and  not  In  the 
occupied  territories.  I  think  and  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  this  body  to  take 
any  action  that  prejudges  the  territorial 
issue  that  should  be  subject  to  negotia- 
tion by  the  parties  and,  therefore,  I  hope 
it  is  thie  intention  in  section  14  that  the 
funds  authorized  therein  will  be  used  In 
Israel  and  not  in  the  occupied  territories. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  in  the  pre- 1967  bound- 
aries of  Israel;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that,  I  hope.  Is  our  In- 
tention. We  cannot  totally  enforce  it, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  it  done  that  way, 
and  we  believe  that  the  Israelis  probably 
will  respect  our  wishes.  At  least,  I  hope 
they  will. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were,  I  think  tman- 
imous  in  subcommittee  in  passing  out 
and  reporting  to  the  full  committee  this 
legislation.  We  did  amend  it  m  subcom- 
mittee. We  had  no  challenges,  to  my 
knowledge,  within  the  full  committee, 
and  it  was  reported  out,  as  I  recall,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  there. 

The  Chairman  has  explained  the  con- 
tent of  the  bill.  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
that  we  pass  this  authorization,  to  keep 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  and 
his  colleagues  in  business  for  another 
year.  It  is  a  reasonable  level  of  author- 
ization, and  I,  the:-efore,  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  approve  the  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  or  two 
to  either  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  or  tlie  gentleman  Irom  Ala- 
bama. I  am  wondering  if  among  their 
.statistics  they  have  any  information  re- 
garding the  total  contiibution  to  the 
U.N.  and  the  U.N.  agencies.  We  have 
.supposedly  set  out  a  25  percent  limita- 
tion. It  is  my  miderstanding  that  volun- 
tary contributions  by  the  government 
make  us  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
amount.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  a 
breakdown  that  the  committee  can  pro- 
vide the  Member.ship  which  contains  tlie 
total  amount  that  goes  to  the  various 
U.N.  agencies,  not  only  those  amounts  in 
this  bill  but  elsewhere,  and  what  the 
totals  would  be  in  those  amoimts  avail- 
able. I  would  ask  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  or  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  contribution  to  the  U.N.  in 
January  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  25  percent. 
Tliere  are  some  of  them  that  run  a  little 
over  that  simply  because  they  are  multi- 
year  appropriations  and  were  committed 
before  the  Congress  adopted  the  25  per- 
cent figure  to  them,  and  there  is  some 
excess  in  tliere  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ment until  the  time  that  these  things 
come  up  for  renewal. 

For  example,  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultm-al  organizations  are  4.4  p>er- 
cent  above  that,  but  we  were  assured  by 
the  people  in  the  Department  of  State 
that  as  fast  as  these  multi-year  commit- 
ments run  out,  that  they  are  informing 
the  U.N.  that  our  share  will  be  no  more 
than  25  percent,  and  stick  to  It.  But 
they  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair,  since 
these  had  been  made  3  years  in 
advance,  to  suddenly  cut  them  back  and 
therefore  leave  them  in  a  deficit  position, 
and  the  committee  agreed  with  them. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  that  infoimation  and  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
can  be  sure  of  one  tiling:  as  long  as  I  am 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  1 
tiiuik  tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  a 
ranking  member,  we  are  going  to  watcli 
this  very  carefully,  and  as  these  things 
come  up  for  refunding  in  various  com- 
mittees, we  are  going  to  insist  that  our 
share  h€  within  the  limitation. 

I  do  not  tliink  the  gentleman  needs 
to  worry  about  that.  I  have  watched  it 
very  carefully  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  and  that  is  why  I  am  glad  he 
can  respond  thusly  and  the  Record  can 
show  that  is  the  intention  and  interest 
of  the  committee  to  achieve  this  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  too  shall  be  watching  this. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chau-man.  one 
last  question  I  would  Uke  to  raise  with 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  regarding  the  matter  of 
Southeast  A.sia.  In  the  past  we  have  had 
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amendments  that  indicate  the  House  does 
not  want  to  channel  money  to  the  Com- 
munist governments  to  which  now  of 
course  we  could  add  Laos.  Only  today  we 
pee  some  of  their  high-handed  actions. 
Could  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  is 
an  expert  in  this  field  inform  this  Mem- 
ber who  Is  not  an  expert  in  this  field 
whether  the  money  in  this  bill  can  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  be  channeled  to  those 
countries? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  say  no.  The 
only  way  we  can  spend  any  of  this  money 
in  these  countries  is  if  we  open  an  em- 
bassy and  we  could  use  the  money  there 
to  spend  for  our  own  purposes.  But  no 
money  in  this  bill  could  be  used  for  as- 
sistance. The  gentleman  might  like  to 
raise  that  question  when  the  appropria- 
tions bill  come^  in. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  so  I  can  ask  his 
colleague  a  question.  I  was  trying  to  find 
out  a  response  to  this,  that  the  report 
says  this  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$450,000  for  International  Women's 
Year  activities.  What  I  wanted  to  ask 
is  this:  Is  this  the  outfit  meeting  in 
Mexico  City  now  and  picketing  the 
American  delegation? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  only  thing  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  is  this  is  the  or- 
ganization meeting  in  Mexico  City.  What 
they  are  doing  I  do  not  know.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Fascell)  tried 
to  write  into  the  law  that  I  should  be 
chairman  of  this  delegation  but  I  re- 
spectfully declined  so  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  sorr'  the  gentleman 
is  not  down  there,  but  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  or  some  other  paper 
the  other  day  an  article  sayiiig  they  are 
picketing  the  American  delegation  and 
saying  the  delegation  does  not  represent 
a  broad  spectrum  of  Americans. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  is  my  expert  on  this 
and  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  her  I 
believe  she  wUl  respond. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Mbyner). 
Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Part  of  this  $450,000  Is  being  used  to 
finance  the  U.S.  delegation  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico City.  The  International  Women's 
Year  was  a  Presidential  program  and 
made  official  by  President  Ford  In  Jan- 
uary. It  is  a  trig  board.  It  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  pnxnoting  equality  be- 
tween men  and  women.  It  is  an  extremely 
good  and  worthy  cause  and  Is  money 
well  spent. 

However,  if  I  have  any  more  time  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  geaUewoman 
from  New  York  who  has  more  of  the 
facts  and  figures  on  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Might  I  suggest  I 
just  yielded  ttane  and  periuws  the  gea- 
tleman  from  ^lio  may  wish  to  yield  to 
whoever  Is  wprcvriate. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes  merely  to  say  this  Is  only  an  au- 
thorization and  they  do  not  have  the 
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money  yet.  It  has  not  been 
They  are  down  in  Mexico 
on  their  credit  and  hoping 
money,  and  if  they  get  too 
line  the  Appropriations 
never  give  them  the  money. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield 
tiewoman  from  New  York  ; 
i-isk  that  she  does  not  get 
out  of  the  bill. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chainr.an 
is  for  the  Presidential 
International  Women's  Year, 
mission  has   been  meeting. 
Members  of  the  Senate  am 
Memliers  of   the  House 
gentlewoman  from  Mass 
Heckler)  and  myself  who  ar 
it  represents  a  broad  spectrur  i 
across  the  counti'y. 

Tlie  U.S.  delegation  to 
stafif  which  has  the  money 
for  this  development.  The 
have  been  set  up  under  the 
mission  of  President  Ford, 
purpose  of  this  authorizatioti 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  tliank  the  „, 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohi 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  _ 
and  the  information  on  this, 
me  that — maybe  it  is  just 
view,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
portant  enough  to  be  spendi 
worth  on  this  project  at  all 
people   are    seriou.s.    Perhapj 
sometliing  in  here  that  I  j 
see. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  _ 
me  say  to  tlie  gentleman  tha ; 
mittee  did  not  hold  extensi\p 
on  it.  We  put  it  in  at  the  r 
of  the  membeiis  of  tlie 

I  can  assure  the  gentiemali 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
a  thorough  scrutiny.  What  th 
up  with  I  do  not  know;  but  , 
gave  them  a  chance  to  loc^  al 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr 
yield  myself  1  minute  to 
on  this  subject. 

Heretofore  that  money  to 
the  International  Women's 
ties  was  divided  up  among  a 
different  U.S.  Goverimaent  .  „ 
had  smaller  amoimts  of  budge 
bility.  The  State  Departmer  t 
sponsibility  to  collect  from  al] 
cies  their  portion.  We  now 
budget,  which  should  be  a 
able  arrangement.  That  is 
pears  to  be  a  lai-ger  amoui^t 
great     Government,     how  _ 
spends  so  many  billions,  I 
that  0.00014  percent  of  the 
we  will  spend  this  year  can 
difference  to  justify  not 
commitments  to  participate  in 
torious  international  activity 
gations  to  our  own  delegatior 
this  to  be  both  a  very  small 
worthwlille  investment  for 

Mr.  DERWIN5KI.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.   Mr 
just  wanted  to  return  to  the 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
BROOK)  raised  earlier  and  to 
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record    was    not    accidental!: 
tei-preted. 

Twenty-five   percent   is   the 
that  we  pay  for  regular  dues  to 
but  in  a  number  of  specialized 
we  have  agreed  to  figures  over  _._ 
that,  specifically  for  peacekeepi  ig 
it  is  deemed  far  more  practic^T^ 
United  States  to  pay  some 
percentage   than   to   have  U. 
committed. 

I  think  everybody  agrees 
practical  development. 

One  other  thing  that  comes 
is  the  UJJ.  drug  enforcement 
wliiCh  was  an  initiative  from 
delegation  some  years  ago  and 
agreement  we  matched  the  con 
made  by  other  countries  to  tliis 
Here  again,  I  think  this  was 
that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  _ 
States  to  combat  drug  abuse, 
are  a  few  cases  where  there  is 
formula. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr 
appreciate   the   gentleman's   >_ 
Usually  we  are  the  instigators  oi  _ 
usually  we  make  a  contributii  n 
has  no  relation  to  the  budget  as 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.   U  the 
will  yield  fiu-ther.  It  is  to  our 
sucii  a  situation  to  make  a 
tribution. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of 

Chairman,  nothing  could  be 

sighted  than  the  proposal  tha 

made  during  this  debate  to ^ 

already  too  modest  authoi-izatioi 
participation  in  International 
Year. 

IWY  was  so  designated  by 
Nations,  to  help  bring  into 
the  status  of  women  aroiuid  ., 
For  the  first  time,  there  wUl  b< 
conference  at  which  delegates 
cuss  the  challenges  and  _._ 
women  in  the  years  ahead.  __ 
confei'ence  will  result  in  an 
action  to  improve  the 
women  to  Eichieve  real  equali 
centuries  of  discrimination. 

Oiu:  Government  has  over 

decades  shown  its  commitment . 
discrimination  against  groups  w 
society.  We  have  la%vs  requiring 
opportunities  for  women,  yet  we 
the  EEOC,  which  administers 
has  a  105,000-case  backlog, 
be  a  clear  indication  to  my  _ 
that  much  more  worth  has  to  \n 
insure  that  women  have  true  . 

International  Women's  Year  ... 
in  that  struggle.  Our  participation 
United    Nations    conference 
women  around  the  world  strive 
equahty,  and  I  think  that  the 
thorization  contained  in  this 
very  least  we  should  expend  to 
that  goal. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairmafc 
in  support  of  H.R.  7500.  I  am 

interested  in  the  funds  ^ 

ugees  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
ate  the  continued  interest  of 
man  of  the  subcommittee  and 
man  of  the  Committee  on 
Relations  in  this  program.  I 
It  seemed  necessary  to  reduce 
authorized  for  this  program  _ 
million,  which  was  the  amount 
Ized  last  year  and  which  I 
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my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
to  $20  million.  However,  it  is  an  imdenl- 
able  fact  that  the  numbers  of  refugees, 
have  substantially  dropped  since  the 
iiigh  point  of  1973. 

I  insert  herewith  the  statement  I  made 
Ijefore  the  subcommittee: 

Statement  by  Hon.  Jonathan  Bincham 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity once  again  to  appear  before  you  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interaa- 
lional  Operations. 

As  you  will  recall,  I  have  testified  before 
iliis  Subcommittee  on  two  previous  occasions 
to  urge  assistance  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Israel  in  resettling  and  absorbing 
the  thousands  of  refugees  that  had  begun  to 
leach  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1973,  Congress  ha«  voted 
$86.5  million  for  this  program  of  which  $74.5 
million  was  allocated  for  assistance  to  Soviet 
refugees  emigrating  to  Israel.  The  remaining 
S12  million  went  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM) 
for  transportation  assistance  and  to  volun- 
tary agencies  through  the  U.S.  Refugee  Pro- 
gram (USRP)  for  temporary  maintenance  in 
Western  Europe  and  resettlement  to  cotm- 
tries  outside  Israel. 

Since  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967,  more  than 
100,000  Jewish  emigrants  from  the  Soviet 
Union  have  gone  to  Israel.  The  tremendous 
task  of  receiving  and  integrating  these  refu- 
gees was  made  possible  by  a  partnership  of 
Israel,  the  Jewish  communities  tliroughout 
the  Free  World  and  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  EKirlng  these  same 
four  years,  Israel  also  absorbed  about  the 
.same  number  of  immigrants  from  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

Since  1948,  despite  and  throughout  five 
wars,  Israel  has  kept  her  doors  open  to  more 
than  1.5  million  refugees  wlio  found  .sanc- 
tuary in  the  Jewish  state  and  despite  the 
economic  burdens  of  wartime  economies, 
these  inunlgrants  were  received  and  settled. 
More  than  400,000  apartments  were  con- 
structed: 32  new  towns  were  built;  the  cul- 
tivated area  was  expanded  from  400,000  acres 
to  more  than  one  million  acres:  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  grew  from  4.600  to  27.000; 
the  public  educational  system  with  more 
than  100,000  students  was  expanded  ten-fold; 
and  the  two  universities  with  1,700  students 
increased  to  seven  institutions  with  more 
than  50,000  pupils. 

While  earlier  problems  of  absorbing  mass 
immigration  for  Israel  were  awesome,  the 
ohanghig  character  of  immigration  has 
brought  new  problems.  In  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  all  skills  could  be  used  in  Israel  s  de- 
veloping economy.  The  problems  of  today, 
liowever,  are  the  problems  of  integrating  in- 
dividuals in  a  much  more  sophisticated  and 
industrialized  society. 

The  cost  of  resettling  refugees  in  Israel 
is  so  high  because  unlike  most  of  other 
refugee  programs,  Israel  provides  the  full 
range  of  services  necessary  for  actually  ab- 
sorbing Soviet  Jews  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  country:  temporary  mamtenance  in  an 
absorption  center,  language  training,  provid- 
ing permanent  housing,  job  placement,  job 
retraining  and  required  medical  and  social 
.services. 

Just  under  20  percent  of  the  Israeli  labor 
force  consists  of  workers  In  the  professions. 
Among  the  Russian  immigrants,  the  percent- 
age is  exactly  double.  The  retraining  process 
in  Israel  always  means  financial  assistance 
until  the  immigrant  has  been  able  to  adapt 
his  skills  and  knowledge,  and  this  is  a  more 
complicated  process  for  professionals. 

The  need  to  learu  the  language  of  the 
country  is  far  more  urgent  today  because  a 
greater  portion  of  Israel's  work  force  Is  re- 
quired In  the  service  fields.  Language  train- 
ing Is  provided  while  the  families  live  in 
absorption  centers. 


The  Russian  Immigrant  family  is  relatively 
small  with  an  average  size — excluding 
singles — of  3.4  persons  (single  persons  con- 
stitute 5.5  percent  of  the  immigration).  In 
earlier  ImnUgratlon,  especially  from  the 
Moslem  countries,  the  families  were  much 
larger.  Consequently,  more  apartments  are 
required  to  house  the  same  number  of 
people. 

Moreover,  today's  Immigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union  are  older  than  earUer  immi- 
grants (and  also  older  than  the  present 
I.sraeli  population).  Thirty-six  percent  are 
over  middle-age  and  6  percent  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  The  elderly  usually  arrive  pen- 
niless and  do  not  have  children  who  can 
assist  them.  Tlierefore,  continual  care  is 
necessary. 

Another  acute  problem  is  culture  shock. 
It  takes  both  professional  guidance  and  re- 
education to  help  many  Soviet  Jews  realize 
that  they  are  now  living  In  a  free  and  open 
society — tliat  the  clerk  In  the  Ministry  of 
Absorption  is  not  part  of  the  police  system 
and  that  the  social  worker  is  not  a  spy. 
Living  in  a  free  society  does  not  come  nat- 
urally. 

Overcoming  these  and  many  other  prob- 
lems Is  what  the  absorption  process  in 
Israel  is  designed  to  accomplish — to  give  a 
home  and  an  opportunity  to  live  In  freedom 
to  those  who  came  from  displaced  persons 
camps,  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
trom  ghettos  in  Arab  lands.  However,  unlike 
other  U.S.  assisted  refugee  programs,  the  aid 
to  Israel  goes  to  helping  the  individual  ter- 
minate his  refxigee  status  and  become  a 
productive  member  of  society.  Therefore,  the 
same  Individual  will  not  require  continuing 
assistance. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  estimated 
that  in  tlie  last  four  years,  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing Rufisian  immigrants  to  Israel  and  Inte- 
grating them  Into  the  society  and  economy 
has  totaled  more  than  $1.5  billion,  or  20 
times  the  amount  of  U.S.  a.ssistance.  For  the 
average  family  of  3.4  persons  these  costs 
amounted  to  $35,000  In  1970.  With  soaring 
inflation,  the  cost  per  family  has  now  almost 
doubled. 

This  gigantic  task  is  being  carried  out 
despite  the  economic  dislocation  In  Israel 
set  off  by  the  Yom  Klppur  War  and  the  es- 
calating arms  race. 

On  November  10,  1974,  Israel  put  drastic 
emergency  economic  measures  Into  effect  in- 
•luding  a  42  percent  devaluation  of  the  Is- 
raeli pound.  This  action  was  the  third  series 
of  tax  increases,  credit  and  budget  restric- 
tions, and  direct  economic  control  measures 
instituted  since  the  1973  war. 

The  elimination  of  subsidies  resulted  m  a 
doubling  of  prices  for  foodstuffs,  an  82  per- 
cent petroleum  product  price  increase,  a  126 
percent  water  rate  increase  and  electricity 
by  67  percent  and  bus  fares  by  40  percent 

The  high  cost  of  defense,  spiralling  in- 
flation, increased  prices  of  vital  imports  and 
low  production  have  combined  to  increase 
Israel's  balance  of  payments  deficit  from  $1.1 
billion  in  1972  to  $3.6  billion  in  1974.  Per 
capita,  the  Israelis  pay  the  highest  taxes  in 
the  world  contributing  more  than  65  per- 
cent of  the  grass  national  product  to  govern- 
ment treasuries.  If  you  earn  $10,000  a  year 
in  Israel — you  pay  more  than  86,000  In  taxes. 
Despite  these  sacrifices.  Israel's  foreign  ciu-- 
rency  debt  is  steadily  rising — from  $4.1  bil- 
lion in  1972  to  $63  billion  at  the  end  of 
1974  and  is  now  expected  to  total  $8.4  billion 
by  the  end  of  1975.  Per  capita,  the  Israelis 
carry  the  highest  foreign  currency  debt  in 
tile  world. 

Israel's  defense  is  the  principle  source  of 
its  economic  difficulties.  Ever  since  the  Six- 
Day  War  of  1967,  Israels  defense  expendi- 
tures have  been  of  a  magnitude  character- 
istic of  wartime  economies.  Today,  30  per- 
cent of  Israel's  GNP  goes  for  defensa.  By 
comparison  it  is  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
U.S. 


As  a  result  of  Israel's  weakening  economic 
situation,  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age period  of  absorption  for  Russian  refu- 
gees wm  extend  for  two  years  compared  lo 
a  one-year  period  in  the  pre-war  years. 

la  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  need  r.iid 
tlie  extraordinary  sacrifices  the  people  t.t 
Israel  are  milking  to  absorb  the  Soviet  refu- 
gees during  a  period  of  economic  crisis.  I 
submit  that  the  authorization  level  for  il»e 
United  States  assistance  should  continue  at 
*40  million,  the  same  level  that  we  approved 
i>y  this  Svibcommittee  and  by  the  Congresis 
irist  year. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
lipve  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  ttie  Clerk  will 
I'Pad. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section    I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Slate  Department  Authorization  Act,  Piscul 
Years  1976  and  1977'. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  HATS  OF  OHP) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays  of  Oliio: 
Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "fiscal  years  1976 
;uid  1977  ■  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1976". 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  the  5  minutes. 

This  is  the  amendment  I  explained 
13ie\'iously.  This  makes  it  a  single-year 
authorization.  It  will  have  to  be  backed 
up  by  a  hearing  on  the  1976-77  budget 
next  year. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask  for  a  favorable 
\ote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2  la)  There  are  authorized  to  be  .ip- 
propriated  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
riscal  year  1976.  to  carry  out  the  authoritlp.=. 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Including  trade  negotiations,  and  oth- 
er purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

( 1 )  For  the  "Adiniiiistration  of  Foreign  Ai- 
fairs".  $444,204,000. 

(2)  For  International  OrganizalioDs  and 
Conferences",  $289,918,000. 

i3)  For  "International  Commissions".  619.- 
993.000. 

(4)  For  "Educatiojial  Exchange".  $89,000- 
000. 

to)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assisi- 
ance".  $10,100,000. 

(6)  For  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  and  Jor  other  nondiscretlonary  co.sts. 
such   amounts  as   may  be   necessary. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
>ear  1977  sttch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 
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Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  2  may  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Rkcohs  and  open 
to  ameiulment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMClrr    OITERED    BT    MK.    H.\TS    OF    OHIO 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Chaii-man  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio: 
Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  '"$288.9 18,000"  and 
ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "11270.118,000". 

Mr.  HAYS  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  I  spoke  of  earlier  which 
strikes  out  the  money  for  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  on  Vietnam, 
which  was  stili  in  existence  when  we 
marked  up  the  bill,  and  as  far  as  we  knew, 
might  be  in  existence  or  might  at  least 
be  functioning.  There  is  no  reason  for  it 
anymore  shice  the  conclusion  of  that 
episode.  This  amendment  merely  strikes 
out  the  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    Wl.    WOLFf 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oRered  bv  Mr.  Wolff-  Page  2 
lUie  6.  strike  •'♦289.918.o6o'  and  inaen  "$272.- 
139,000"  no  more  than  tsg.SSS.OOO  of  which  is 
to  be  used  as  the  VS.  contrtbMtion  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Chauman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Cliauman.  at  the 
present  time  the  budget  for  the  United 
Nations  is  $59,555,000.  Even  though  the 
United  Nations  budget  was  originally 
proposed  at  $270  million,  the  General 
Assembly  added  $65  million  to  that 
budget,  and  we  have  therefore  l>een 
asked  for  a  30-percent  increase  in  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations. 

What  my  amendment  proposes  to  do 
Is  cut  $17,779,000.  which  is  actually  the 
increase  that  has  been  requested  by  the 
General  Assembly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  UJ8.  influence  in  the  United 
Nations,  especially  in  the  General 
Assembly,  continuing  to  erode,  and  with 
economic  conditions  continuing  to  con- 
front us  as  they  are,  we  cannot  afford 
this  type  of  increase  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  not  asking  for  us  to  cut  the  UK. 
budget  out.  as  some  others  have  recom- 
mended, but  I  certainly  think  that  the 
United  States,  with  one  vote  in  the  total 
General  Assembly,  should  not  be  asked 
to  make  a  30-percent  Increase  at  the 
present  time.  Up  to  now  the  United 
States  has  provided  over  40  percent  of 
the  total  funds  for  the  Utoited  Nations, 
some  $4.7  billion.  The  United  Nations 
has  spent  $11.8  billion.  It  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  U.S.  expenditure  of  $429,000  a 
day. 

Too.  I  believe  we  should  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  tliat 
we  should  not  have  to  continue  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  placed  upon  us  if  thev 
continue  to  undermine  the  U.S.  position. 


th  m 


a  T 


I  think  certainly,  if  we  are  considering 
austerity  In  this  countrj',  we  i  nust  con- 
sider the  fact  that  austerity  ;an  begin 
right  now  at  the  United  Nati(  ns 

If  this  amendment  is  ruled  >ut  of  or- 
der now  I  will  reintroduce  thp  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriations  bi 

Twenty  nations  with  less  . 
llOTi  population  have  20  votes  in 
eral  Assembly.  They  are  in 
most  $1  million.  The  Arab  Lei 
all  of  tlieir  countless  billions 
of  oil  revenues  has  an  added 
yet  they  are  in  arreai-s  almost 

Wliy  must  the  United  States 
vote  be  forced  to  shoulder  sue 
dinate  amoimt  of  the  U.N. 
time  for  the  UJJ.  to  get  back 
date  of  its  founders  and  truly  b 
sentative    body    dedicated  "to 
freedom,  and  justice. 
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I  parlia- 
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Mr.  HAYS  cf  Ohio.  Mr.  Ch 
insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr 

point  of  order  simply  consists 
that  this  has  alreadj-  been  amended 
the  amount  has  beeti  fixed. 
man  should  have  offered  his 
as  a  substitute  for  the 
lias  just  been  adopted. 

Let  me  say  ttiat  tliis  is  not 
nientary  device  to  kill  the  so 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  think 
to  make  a  quick  judgment  on 
They  did  vote  a  budget,  and  we 
ing  our  commitment  to  the  budget 

The  gentleman  might  wantT 
sider,    when    the   Approprla 

mittee    brings    in    a    bill, 

amendment  to  cut  it  down  at  tl 
I  have  some  sympathy  with  his 
view,  but  I  do  insist  on  my  poin 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  g 
from  New  York  wish  to  be 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  Chairman  has  made  his 
have  made  mine. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair 
with  the  analysis  of  the  gentlen  an 
Ohio.  The  point  of  order  is  sust  lined, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     HAYS 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cha 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio: 
Page  2,  strike  out  luies  16  throng  i  19,  and 
in  line  20  strike  out  '  <c)  '  and  ins«  it  m  lieu 
thereof  "(b)". 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaii., 
amendment  is  simply  to  make 
conform  with  the  striking  out 
so  that  it  is  not  a  multiyear 
tion  but  a  single  year  _ 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
tleman  from  Alabama. 

Ml-.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Cha^ 
simply  want  to  state  my  suppor 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays  • 

The  amendmr?nt  was  agreed  to 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  to  be 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1976  by  any 
section   2(a)    (other   than   pai-e- 
may  be  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  ^ 
purpose  for  which  appropriations  arc 
ized  ijy  any  other  paragraph  of  sucl 
(other  than  paragraph  (61 ),  except 
total  amount  appropriated  for  a 

scribed    in    any   paragmph    of   s 

(other   than   paragraph    (6)  )    may 
ceed  the  amoiitu  authorized  for  s. 
pose  by  section  2(a)    by  more  thai 
centum. 


wl 1  read. 
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RF.snjLNfE  EXPrNSES  FOR  THE  UNITE 
HEPRLSENTATIVE  TO  THii  OBCANIZA 
AMrRICAN    STATES 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  Act  euutled  'An  Act 
vide  cetraiu  basic  authority  for  the 
ment  of  State",  approved  August  1, 
amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  tbel-eof 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  17.  Tiie  Secretary  of  State  is 
ized  to  use  appropriated  funds  to  defray 
usual  expenses  Incident  to  the  opera'  ion 
maiui^uance  of  the  living  quarten 
United  States  Representative  to 
nization   of  American  States  to  th« 
that  .such  expenses  are  similar  to 
usual    expenses    incident    to   the 
and  maintenance  of  official  residence 
elgn  countries  which  may  be  defray 
section    5913(b(    of    title    5,    United 
Code.". 

tXCFPTION  TO  LIMITATION  ON"  PATM 
THE  INTERN.*TI01«iAL  CIVIL  AVIATION 
ZATION 
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Sec.  5.  (at  Notwithstanding  the  prbviso 
the  seventh  paragraph  of  title  I  of 
of  October  25,  1972  (86  Stat.  1110). 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $366|675 
the  contribution   of  the  United 
ward  the  calendar  year  1974  btidget 
International  CivU  Aviation 

(b)  The  proviso  in  the  seventh 
of  title  I  of  the  Act  erf  October  25", 
Stat.    1110),    the  slrth   and  aeventl  i 
graphs  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  July 
(66  Stat.  550-551),  and  section  602 
Act  of  October  22,  1951  (65  Stat, 
not  apply  with  respect  to  contributlAns 
other    payments     (including    comm 
and    appropriations    therefor)    for 
tlonal  peacekeeping  activities 
or   under   the   auspices  of  the  United 
tions,    any   affiliated    agency,   or   an; 
international  organization. 

INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY     AND     WATE  I 
MISSION,  UNITED  STATES  AND 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
(49  Stat.  1463) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,000,000" 
serting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,500,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$4,000,000", 
."^erting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,500,000". 

INTEEPAELIAMENTARY   UNION 

Sec.  7.  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
"An  Act  to  authorize  participation 
United    States    In    the    Interparlia 
Union",  approved  Jime  28,   1935   (22 
276),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
there  is  authorized  to  be 
fiscal  year  1976  and  for  each 
cal  year — 

"(1)    for  the  annual  contribution 
United   States    toward   the  mainten^ice 
the     Bureau     of     the 

Union   for   the  promotion  of  iuterriktional 
arbitraUon,  an  amount  equal  to  13(61 
centum   of   the   budget  of   the 
nientary  Union  for  the  year  with 
which  such  contribution  is  to  be  mad  » 
American  group  of  the  InterparUau  entary 
Union  has  approved  such  budget; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
the   American   group  for  such  fisca 
$45,000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
essary. 
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Funds  made  avaUable  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  disbursed  on  vouchors  to  b«  ap- 
proved by  the  president  and  the  executive 
fcrretary  of  the  American  gro<Mp.". 

-  •  MCNMENT    OF   FOBEIGM    SERVICE    OmCERS    TO 
PUBLIC   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  576  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  966)  is  amended  as 
iollows: 

<li  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
followji: 

"(a)  A  substantial  niiniber  of  Foreign 
Service  ofBcers  shall,  before  their  fifteenth 
year  of  servloe  as  such  officers,  be  assigned  in 
the  United  States  during  each  fiscal  year  for 
significant  duty  with  the  Congress,  State  or 
local  governments,  public  schools,  commu- 
nity colleges,  or  other  public  organizations 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  To  the  extent 
practical  such  assignments  shall  be  for  at 
least  twelve  consecutive  months  and  may  be 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.". 

(2)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  sub- 
section  (b)   are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment/United States  Information  Agency  Au- 
thorization Act,  fiscal  year  1975  (22  U.S.C. 
956  note) ,  Is  repealed. 

DEATH  GRATUITIES  FOB  CONSULAR  AGENTS  AND 
UNrfED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  14(d) 
Of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  cer- 
tain basic  authority  for  the  Department  of 
State,"  approved  August  1,  1950,  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(1)  the  term  'Foreign  Service  employee' 
means  any  national  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  a  chief  of  mission,  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, a  Foreign  Service  Information  officer,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  limited 
or  unlimited  tenure,  a  Foreign  Sei-vice  staff 
officer  or  employee,  a  consular  agent,  or  a 
United  States  representative  to  a)i  Interna- 
tional organization  or  commission;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  Ui  deaths  oc- 
curring on  or  after  January  1,  1973. 

WITHIN-CLASS  SALARY  lls*CHEASE3  OF  FOKr.ICN 
SEa«CE   OFFICERS   AfiD  BESEaVE   OmCEUS 

Sec.  10.  Section  G25  of  the  Fercisn  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  U.G.C.  995)  is  amer.ded  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  625.  (a)  Any  Foreign  Sei-vioe  officer 
or  any  Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet 
the  standards  required  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  who 
shall  have  been  in  a  given  class  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  nine  months  or  more, 
shall,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
that  begins  on  or  after  July 
receive  an  increase  in  salary 
higher  rate  for  the  class  In  which  such 
officer  Is  serving.  Credit  toward  such 
nine-month  period  may  be  granted  to  an 
officer  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  for  any 
civilian  service  of  such  officer  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  with  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  was  performed 
subsequent  to  any  t>reak  in  service  In  excess 
of  three  calendar  days  and  subsequent  to 
the  officer's  last  equivalent  increase  in  pay. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'equiv- 
alent Increase  In  pay'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  any  Increase  In  basic  salary  re.'sulti:ig 


"(2)  sudi  other  increases  In  salary  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  designate: 
but  does  not  include  any  general  Increase  in 
■alary  granted  by  law  or  any  wlthin-grade 
en*  wlthin-dass  increase  in  salary  awarded 
for  meritorious  performance. 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  For- 
eign Service  officer  or  any  Reserve  officer  ad- 
ditional increases  in  salary,  within  the  sal- 
ary range  established  for  the  claas  in  Which 
such  officer  is  serving,  based  iipon  especially 
meritorious  service.". 

ELIMINATION  OP  CERT.MN  AFFIDAVIT  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOB  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  WHO 
ARE  PROMOTED 

Sec  11.  Section  621  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  991)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  affidavit  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 3332  and  3333(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  who  has  complied  with 
such  requirements  and  who  Is  subsequently 
promoted  by  appointment  to  a  higher  class 
without  a  break  in  service.". 


from- 

"  ( A )  a  grade  or  class  promotion, 

"(B)    a  regularly  scheduled  within-grade 
or  v.'i thin-class  step  increase,  or 

"(C)  a  salary  adjustment  or  combination 
of  adjustments — 

"(i)   made  since  the  last  equivalent  In- 
ci-e.-ise  in  pay, 

"(ii)   resulting  from  conveislon  from  one 
pay  system  to  another,  and 

'"(111)  equal  ta  or  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  wtthln-dasB  Increase  for  the  cI«m  t» 
which  the  officer  was  appointed;   at 
CXXI 1276— Part  16 


PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OP  FUNDS  FOB  A  NEW 
PASSPORT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  12.  No  part  of  any  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriate  J  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
tlie  development  or  implementation  of  the 
Travel  Document  and  Issuance  System  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  United  States  Pass- 
port Office  (and  which  involves  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  passport  issuance  function  and  the 
Issuance  of  machine  readable  passport 
books) ,  or  of  any  other  new  passport  system. 

INCREASE  IN  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOB  MIGRA- 
TION AND  REFUGEE  NZEDS 

Sec.  13.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (22  U.S.C. 
2601(c)),  is  amended  by  strikmg  out  "$10,- 
000,000"  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000,000". 

REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14.  In  addlUon  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized,  there  axe  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  of  the 
Foreign  RelaUons  Authorization  Act  of  1972 
(relating  to  Russian  refugee  assistance)  and 
to  furnish  similar  assistance  with  respect  to 
refugees  from  Communist  countries  in  east- 
em  Europe.  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centimi  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  resettle  refugees  in  any  coun- 
try other  tlian  Israel.  Appropriations  made 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 

1  each  year,  ^  available  until  expended. 

to   the   next     united  states  cc.ntribution  to  the  united 

NATIONS  XTNIVERSITY  ENDOWMENT  FtmD 

Sec  15.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, upon  request  of  the  President,  to 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $20,000,000 
to  be  used  for  a  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  University  En- 
dowment Fund,  such  coaitrlbuttdn  to  be 
made  on  such  terms  as  the  President  finds 
v.ill  promote  the  purposes  of  the  University 
as  stated  in  University  Charter  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  1973:  except  that  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  University  Endowment  Fund  may 
not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
cmotmt  actually  contributed  to  such  fund 
by  other  members  of  the  United  Matlons. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
autboriaed  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  [during  the  read- 
ing]. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  lErurnhnous 
consent  that  ttie  remainder  of  the  bm  be 
considered  as  read,  prfarted  In  the 
itecoM,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  v.ill  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  24, 
insert  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  7.",  and 
on  page  5,  Immediately  after  line  18,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"SEC.  3.  After  January  l,  1976,  there  simll 
be  not  to  exceed  nine  delegates  from  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves  to  each  Conference 
of  the  Interparllamentcu-y  Union,  such  dele- 
gates to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Not  more  than 
five  delegates  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  any  such  Conference  may  be  of  the 
same  political  party." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

F.   AMENDMENT    OFI  EREO    BY    MB.    SVMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofiered  by  Mr.  Symms:  Page 
2,  line  6,  after  "Conference",  strike  out 
"$289,918,000"  and  insert  "$289,468,000". 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  Prom  the  col- 
loquy we  had  on  the  general  debate  an 
this,  it  was  established  that  there  is  actu- 
ally no  need  for  the  authorization  of  this 
$450,000  this  year.  We  are  talldng  about 
authorizing  $450,000  for  national  wom- 
en's programs.  International  Women's 
Year  activities,  and  then  expecting  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  the  peo- 
ple to  take  the  heat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  go  ahead  and  de- 
cide whether  we  want  to  spend  thjg 
money,  whether  we  think  it  is  worthwhile 
for  the  middle-class,  hard-workine 
American  taxpayer  to  appropriate  moziey 
or  authorize  spending  and  send  people  to 
Mexico  City  or  send  people  all  over  the 
world.  I  think  we  should  cut  thiis 
$450,000  out. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  \iill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  just  going  to  insist  on  the  point  of 
order  when  the  gentleman  is  finished. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnB. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  win  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersev. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished coHeagne  for  yielding.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  point  of  order  pertiaps 
makes  this  Tmnecessary,  but  it  seems  in- 
conc^vaUe  what  we  are  here  debating. 
We  have  an  international  <5onf  erentje  of 
women  in  Mexico.  Many  States,  many 
nations  all  over  tiie  worid  are  sending 
d^eeates.  11  Is  «bM9ute)y  fneonoeivfible 
that  the  United  States  slwuM  not  Jota 
in. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  The  United  States  is 
there. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
cannot  expect  tlie  delegates  to  pay  their 
own  v.-ay. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  imagine  we  paid  for  it 
last  year. 

Mrs.  FENV/ICK.  There  wa.s  not  ;in  in- 
ternational convention  last  year. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  ^Vllo  is  payirg  for  the 
women  down  there  now? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  As  the  chaiiman  .said, 
they  probably  went  on  credit.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  got  down  there.  I  am  not 
there. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  gentlewoman  surely 
knows,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  they 
want  to  pay  their  own  way  I  will  be 
happy  to  consent  to  that. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  would  like  to  say 

to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  this 

is   wholly   unworthy  of  debate  in   this 

Chamber.    We    have    .in    international 

-women  s  meeting. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  If  the  gentle\\  Om- 
an will  let  me  insist  on  my  point  of 
order,  I  think  we  can  end  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  the  point  of  or- 
der against  the  amendment  because  we 
have  already  passed  section  2,  and  I  had 
then  asked,  as  the  Clerk  started  to  read 
section  3,  that  the  remsunder  of  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point.  So  the  amend- 
ment comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN  tMr.  Young  of 
Georgia).  The  Chan-  rules  that  the 
amendment  amends  the  figure  which  has 
already  been  amended  and  is  not  in  or- 
der at  this  time.  The  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Vanik: 
Page  11,  immediately  after  line  9.  add  the 

Xollowiug  new  section: 

"INTERNATIONAI.  JOINT  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  Ifl.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  any  commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commiaslon  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  ITnited  States,  pursuant  to  article 
Vn  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  wa- 
ters between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  11,  1909 
(36  Stat.  2448;  TS  648;  in  Redmond  2607). 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  a  very  simple  one  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  can  approve  it  quickly. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
three  Commissioners  to  the  American 
Section  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission—IJC— be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate after  their  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Since  1973,  I  have  been  particularly 
concerned  over  the  inability  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  hitemational  or  other- 
wise, to  respond  to  the  problems  of  ex- 
ceedingly high  water  levels  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  Intemational  Joint  Commission, 
as  a  Canadian-American  body  designed 
to  cope  with  problems  such  as  high  water 


levels,  has  not  done  e 
comprehensive  water  I4vels 
initiated  by  the  Commission 
was  not  completed  until 
later.  Its  several  . 
quired  months  of  public 
the  Commission  will  still 
.sion  on  which  water 
tise  until  late  this  year, 
implement  these  plans 


relir  e 


( le 


t 


years. 

Meanwhile,    the    unpi" 
water  levels  may  now  be 
any  solution  that  the 
po.se.s  will  be  too  late  to 
high  water  and  shoi 
ages  .situation.  Millions  _ 
and  homes  and  per.sona 
since  \.ashed  into  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  part  of 
sjjonse  to  pubhc  concer 
mission  stems  from   th 
Amei-icans — but   probab|yr 
di«n.s — evc-n  know  of 
existence.  The  resulting 
expeetjition  makes  dela; 
by  the  IJC  possible. 

My  amendment  is 

basic  things,  Mr.  Speaker 
First.  Give  the  IJC  e 
Government  agencies,  th 
lie.  and  the  Commission 
of  !he  important  role 
p)«;.vs: 

Heccnd.  To  insure  that 
lion  Commissioners  are 
f-iKl  capable  in  areas  th 
.sion  must  consider.  _ 
'ion.    hydrology,   eng 
ment.  et  cetera.  Canada 
take  the  IJC  more  seri 
United  States  and  has 
qualified    Commissioner 
State  cannot  afford   to 
women  to  be  appointed 
they  are  members  of  one 
or  another; 

Third.  Impress  on  th( 
Joint  Commission  the 
we  have  for  it.  If  the 
American  public  go  on  .. 
from  the  Commission  w« 
ceiving  nothing; 

Fourth.  Give  the  Con? 
in  the  ever-increasingly 
affairs.  We  should  not  allof 
to  dictate  poUcy  in  this 
ternational  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
ment  and   one  which 
the  expenditure  of  __ 
hope  my  colleagues  see 
and  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  M 
am  prepared  to  accept 
amendment,  speaking  for 
ually.  I  do  not  know  the 
the  House. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr. 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr. 


no|igh.  Although  a 
study  was 
in  1964,  it 
almost  10  years 
proposed  solutions  re- 
comment,  and 
lot  make  a  deci- 
regu  ation  scheme  to 
CJonstruction  to 
ill  take  2  more 


icedented    high 
on  the  decline; 
Cbmmi.ssion  pro- 
aid  the  current 
erosion  dam- 
dollars  of  land 
property  have 
1  ikes, 
the  lack  of  re- 
s  b>  the  Corn- 
fact  that  few 
more   Cana- 
Commi.ssion's 
lack  of  public 
s  and  inaction 


nies  lit  to  do  several 


po.'^ure  so  that 
American  pub- 
self,  are  aware 
Commission 


w  11 
Fed(  ral 
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American  Sec- 
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the  Commis- 

health  and  sanita- 

inefring,    environ- 

has  seemed  to 

ifcusly  than  the 

appointed  well 

The    United 

allow  men   or 

simply  because 

political  party 

International 

expectation  which 

ess  and  the 

expecting  nothing 

will  go  on  re- 


es.s  some  voice 

important  IJC 

the  Executive 

portion  of  iii- 


a|simple  amend- 
not  require 
moneys.  I 
he  need  for  it 


Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman 


i  comme  nd 


Chairman,  I 

gentleman's 

nyself  individ- 

disposition  of 


t  te 


Chaifman,  I  thank 

Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman 

irman,  I  cer- 


C  la 


■  offerir  g 
s!  id. 


tl]j 


e  gentleman's 

d  would  con- 

solutionpf  these  prob- 

Cliairman.  v.ill 

tfie  gentlcniun 

Chairman.    I 

oppjisition  to  ilia 

believe  I  am 

the  amend- 

Chaiiman,  will  ihu 

gentleman 


tie 


Clia 


Ch  Urman, 


lainly  would  like  to  , 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vani^) 
a  vahd  point  and  for 
ment.  As  the  gentleman  _ 
rational  Joint  Commissior 
le.sponsive  to  the  will  of 
the  neople  living  along  tht 

High  water  levels  have 
problem  in  these  areas,  and 
the  full  cooperation  of 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  tl 
ainendment  would  help  ar 
tribute  toward  the 
Icms. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr 
may  wish  to  speak  in 
gentleman's  amendment' 
going  to  be  forced  to  oppo^ 
ment  when  my  time  comes 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mr 
amendment  does  not  go  t 
tion  of  the  present  member ; 
mission? 

Mr.     VANIK.     Mr. 
amendment  is  offered 
graded  status  to  the 
IJC  from  this  time 

Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mr. 
amendment  seems  to  me 
public  interest,  and  I  support 
ment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  for  his  w 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr 
move  to  strike  the  requisite 
words. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I 
tleman  from  California 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  

13  of  the  State  Departmei  t 
tion  Act  would  increase  f|om 
lion  to  $25  miUion  the 
which  may  be  made 
eign  assistance  appropriations 
dential  determination  for 
ance.  The  committee 
indicates  that  this 
Migration  and  Refugee 
1962  is  needed,  and  I 
report — 

Because  of  the  growing  nuiiber 
wide  refugee  situations,  the  i 
assistance  which  have  eroded 
and  quality  of  relief  that 
within  the  present  $10  mlllt)n 
and  to  provide  greater 
bility  in  meeting  new. 


the  gentle- 
for  making 
this  amend- 
the  Inter- 
has  not  been 
(fongress  or  to 
Great  Lakes, 
leen  a  serious 
we  must  have 
IJC  in  thi.s 


to 


emerge:  cy 


Mr.  Chairman,  with  regaip 
tion  of  H.R.  7500, 1  would  „ 
ciate  having  the  benefit  (rf 
edge  and  expertise  on  — 
matters,  and  clarification 
of  the  committee  and  the 
State  Depai-tment's  intended 
larger  portion  of  foreign 
for   refugee   assistance, 
would  like  to  know  whether 
tent  of  the  committee  or 
Department  to  use  the  au 


irman.  tlie 
the  arrofia- 
of  the  Com- 


the 
give  an   up- 
memdcrship  of  the 
hencel  srth. 

CI  airman,    Llie 

to  be  in  the 

the  amend- 

Chairilian,  I  thank 
aitn  support- 
Chairman.  I 
number  of 

nan,  will  the 

yie]  a  to  the  gen- 

Chaiijnan,  section 

Authoriza- 

$10  mil- 

amdunt  of  funds 

avaaa|)le  from  for- 

by  Presi- 

rf fugee  assist- 

report  on  H.R.  7500 

amencfnent  to  the 

Act  of 

qudte  from  the 


>f  ui^i  of  world- 

1  Ising  costs  of 

*  the  quantity 

be  provided 

1  limitation 

administration  flexi- 

situations. 


to  this  sec- 

gieatly  appre- 

your  knowl- 

Important 

the  intent 

ifature  of  the 

use  of  a 

funds 

Sj^ecifically,  I 

it  Is  the  in- 

)f  the  State 

hority  con- 
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tained  in  section  13  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  for  the  provision 
of  either  continued  or  increased  assist- 
ance to  the  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
presently  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  way  the  language  Is 
stated,  and  depending  upon  the  appro- 
priation, the  State  Department  is  not 
precluded  from  using  this  money  for  any 
purpose  for  which  they  see  fit  as  long 
as  it  is  connected  with  refugees. 

We  thought,  of  course,  and  hoped  that 
the  money  provided  specifically  for  the 
refugees  from  Vietnam  would  be  suf- 
ficient; but  if  it  is  not,  this  money  au- 
thorizes the  President — and  presumably 
it  will  be  appropriated — to  use  some  of 
it  as  he  sees  fit.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
entirely  up  to  them  to  use  it  as  they 
saw  fit.  There  is  no  prohibition  on  the 
Department. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  am  sympathetic 
with  the  desire  of  the  gentleman  to  up- 
grade the  Commission,  and  I  do  not  raise 
any  objection  to  that. 

However,  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  administration's  position 
on  this  matter.  It  does  appear  to  change 
the  language  of  the  treaty  itself.  The 
treaty  itself  mentions  that  the  American 
Commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

There  is  no  mention  of  requiring  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
treaty.  It  is  normal,  of  course,  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  be 
required  for  diplomatic  appointments, 
but  not  usually  for  joint  commissions 
such  as  this. 

Our  incumbent  American  Commission- 
er and  chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
as  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  has  in- 
dicated, is  an  outstanding  man.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  as  long  as  we  have  this 
caliber  "3adershlp,  there  will  be  no  rea- 
son to  aake  any  apology  and  we  will 
certaimy  hold  up  the  American  end  of 
this  joint  commission.  I,  for  one,  would 
be  willing  to  pursue  this  matter,  to  hold 
hearings  aod  to  tu:t  separately  on  it,  as 
we  well  could  do,  but  pending  that,  I 
must  reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment 
on  groonds  that  it  does  appear  to  change 
the  language  of  the  treaty  unilaterally, 
and  on  grounds  that  we  do  not  know  the 
administration  position  and  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  administration  objec- 
tion to  this  change. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  not  think  I  really  have  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  memb^s  of  the  Commis- 
sion being  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  problem  is  a  grea\  deal  deeper 
than  that,  however;  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  a  minute  to  just  put  it  on  the 
record. 

These  are  a  great  manF  problems  that 
exist  with  jetpeet  to  the  beo-ders  of  Can- 
ada and  the  Oatted  States,  and  lii^ 
water  in  tfae  Uoes  is  jost  one  of  many. 


The  UC  rli^t  now  Is  a  recommending 
body.  Tliey  cannot  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment. Let  us  put  it  this  way:  lliere  is  a 
multiplicity  of  gronps  that  have  to  do 
with  some  part  of  the  problem. 

Those  of  us  an  the  committee  who 
were  with  the  Canadian-American  Par- 
liamentary Delegation  recently  have  rec- 
ognized that  we  need  to  improve  tiie 
status  of  the  Commission,  but  it  is  going 
to  really  take  a  change  in  the  treaty. 

If  we  are  going  to  upgrade  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  we  cannot 
do  it  unilaterally.  Both  countries  should 
place  members  on  the  Commission  at  a 
high  enough  level  in  each  Government 
so  that  they  can  really  get  something 
done. 

While  we  may  go  ahead  here  today 
with  this  amendment  and  ask  that  our 
members  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  we 
do  not  really  deal  with  the  basic  problem 
involved  in  United  States  and  Canadian 
relations. 

The  committee  is  addressing  this 
whole  problem,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  said.  We  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  matter  and  we  shall 
undoubtedly  hold  more  hearings  as  soon 
as  the  recommendations  of  the  UJ3. 
delegation  to  the  United  States-Cana- 
dfem  Parliamentary  Conference  are  pub- 
lished. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  that  we 
try  to  deal  with  the  soIutKms  of  the 
problems  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
and  one  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  to  see 
that  the  delegations  serving  on  both 
sides  are  of  high  enough  status  so  that 
they  are  not  merely  recommendatory. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  say  that 
there  will  be  hearings  held  on  the  con- 
firmation of  U.6.  members  of  the  LJC? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No;  I  did  not  say  that 
I  said  that  we  have  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  bilateral  problems  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations we  have  recently  made  is  that 
we  upgrade  the  status  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  on  both  sides  so  that 
we  can  deal  more  effectively  with  these 
problems. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  certainly  can  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  gentteman  from 
Florida,  but  I  would  add  tliat  the  Com- 
mission is  &n  important  part  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  that  my  am^utoient 
would  help  to  get  a  better  handle  on  the 
situation,  and  would  help  to  make  the 
Commission  more  responsive  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  They  certainly  cannot 
be  more  responsive,  but  if  the  gentleman 
wishes  them  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, then  we  can  do  that,  but  not  in  this 
bilL  I  beUeve  that  it  should  be  done  sepa- 
rately, in  a  separate  piec;  of  legislation, 
because  we  would  have  to  (diange  the 
nature  of  the  treaty  to  Include  both  sides, 
and  we  should  not  try  to  change  that 
treaty  in  this  biU. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Certainly  if  we  could 
have  hearings  on  the  wider  aspects  of 
this  I  would  certainly  be  willing  to  assist 
the  gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vavik)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AiccmncxKT  offisbd  bt  ms.  bonkek 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Bonkes:  Page 
9,  immediately  after  line  IS,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  12,  and  redesignate  the 
following  sections  accordingly: 

AMBASSAOOBIAL   NOXINCES 

Sec.  12.  Section  SOI  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followtng  new  subsectkm: 

"(d)  ( 1 )  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tbat 
the  position  of  the  United  States  ambaasador 
to  a  foreign  country  should  be  accorded  only 
to  men  and  women  possessing  clearly  demon- 
strated competence  to  perform  ambassadorial 
duties,  that  such  competence  should  be  re- 
flected hi  actual  experience  in  tbe  field  of 
international  aSairs  or  in  special  qoallflca- 
tlons  relating  to  a  particular  assignment,  and 
that  no  individual  shovUd  be  accorded  t^e 
position  of  United  States  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  country  primarily  because  of  partisan 
political  activity  or  financial  contribtrtions  to 
political  campaigns. 

"(2)  At  any  time  on  or  after  July  1,  1877, 
tbe  number  of  career  personoel  in  tbe  For- 
eign Service  serving  as  ambassador  to  a  for- 
eign country  shall  not  be  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  tbe  total  number  of  such  am- 
bassadors; and  there  shall  be.  In  assignment 
of  sucb  ambassadors  among  tbe  regions  of 
tbe  world,  a  generally  balanced  distribution 
of  those  ambassadors  who  are  not  career  per- 
sonnel in  the  Foreign  Service.". 

Mr.  BONKEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposal  has  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pell,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1976. 

The  amendment  has  two  provisions 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  Ambas- 
sadors. The  purpose  is  to  place  the  em- 
phasis on  the  appointment  of  career 
diplomats  as  opposed  to  political  ap- 
pointments. It  is  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment  to  minimize  the  political  ap- 
pointments to  these  important  foreign 
posts. 

The  first  provision  is  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  Ambassadorship  to  a 
foreign  country  he  accorded  only  to  men 
and  women  jiossessing  clearly  demon- 
strated competence  to  perform  ambas- 
sadorial duties.  These  Qualifications  are 
to  l>e  reflected  in  tbe  actual  experience 
of  the  person  in  the  field  of  intemational 
affairs,  or  by  special  qualifications  relat- 
ing to  that  particular  assignment.  In  any 
case,  tbe  i4>potntment  is  not  to  be  grant- 
ed because  of  partisan  political  activity 
or  contributions  to  polltieal  campaigns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors  has  been  clouded 
by  questions  concerning  campaign  con- 
tributions and  political  favoritism.  Too 
frequently  a  large  percentage  of  our  im- 
portant diplomatic  posts  would  be  en- 
trusted to  persons  whose  only  Qualifica- 
tion was  a  large  donation  or  strong  po- 
litical anegianne  to  the  incumbent  presi- 
dent. This  is  obviously  not  the  ideal  way 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs. 

I  realize  Aoe  cannot  Vfglglatf  tbe  final 
degi«e  <tf  aU  qualificaUoos  of  a  potential 
ambassador  whom  a  president  may  ap- 
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point  and.  indeed,  we  do  not  want  to.  We 
do  not  want  to  tie  a  President's  hands. 
We  do  want  to  make  him  pause  before 
nominating  a  person  to  tills  high  post. 

The  second  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  percentage  and  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers.  Presently  there  is  not  a  bal- 
ance in  the  ratio.  We  have  in  Africa,  for 
instance,  82  percent  of  our  ambassadors 
as  career  diplomats.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Western  Europe.  80  percent  of  our 
ambassadors  ai-e  political  appointees. 
This  amendment  seeks  to  equalize  the 
distribution  around  the  world  to  an  80 
percent  career  and  20  percent  political 
ratio.  I  might  add  that  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers,  as  this  body  kiiows,  are  high- 
ly trained  professional,  skilled  diplomats, 
and  that  we  can  help  encourage  their 
morale  and  their  career  with  the  U.S. 
Government  by  allowing  most  of  these 
positions,  at  least  80  percent,  to  go  to 
those  who  are  professionally  trained. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  m-ge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  But  let  me  say 
that  he  has  already  pointed  out  that  82 
percent  of  the  ambassadors  today  are 
from  the  State  Department,  and  Uiere 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  think  that  is  many 
too  many.  The  thing,  however,  that  I  ob- 
ject to  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  that  he  does 
this  on  a  geographical  basis.  I  can  tell  the 
Members  right  off  that  many  of  the 
countries  in  Western  Europe  would  much 
rather  in  many  cases  have  someone  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  career  service  as 
ambassadors.  They  woiild  rather  have 
someone  who  has  had  some  prominence 
either  in  the  Congress  or  in  government 
or  in  business.  I  would  hope  to  be  pre- 
cluded in  the  next  administration  from 
being  appointed  Ambassador  to  France 
Just  because  of  the  numerical  limitation. 
But  all  Joking  aside.  I  think  we  have 
cured  the  main  thing  that  the  gentleman 
objects  to.  and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  Is 
an  ill.  and  that  is  the  so-called  buying 
of  ambassadorships,  because  we  put  Into 
'the  legislation  some  time  back.  2  or  3 
years  ago.  the  prescription  that  each 
person  m>pointed  by  the  President  as 
ambassdor  or  minister  shall  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination  file  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fk>relgn  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  of  the  contributions 
made  by  such  persons  and  by  members 
of  his  immediate  family  for  the  past  pre- 
ceding 4  years. 

And  the  term  "immediate  family" 
means  a  person's  spouse,  child,  itarent. 
grandparent,  brother,  or  sister.  So  we 
take  in  a  rather  broad  range  of  relatives. 

Certainly  it  would  become  apparent  in 
a  divided  Government  such  as  we  have 
today,  where  the  Senate  is  predomi- 
nantly one  party  and  the  President  an- 
other, that  if  the  President  appointed 
someone  who  had  given,  say.  a  couple 
hundred  thousand  dollars — and  that 
would  be  Impossible  If  the  new  election 
law  stands,  but  previously  it  would  have 
been — It  would  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb 
that  this  was  some  kind  of  a  reward.  But, 
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move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
woi'ds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  briefiy  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  only  to  say  that 
I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
intent  of  his  amendment.  There  are 
many  fine  career  officers  who  would  make 
distinguished  ambassadors,  such  as  to 
France,  Great  Britain  and  others;  but 
this  amendment  takes  away  from  the 
President  the  flexibility  he  needs. 

The  main  problem  of  career  officers  has 
been  the  financial  burden  of  holding  such 
a  post  as  London  or  Paris.  We  ought  to 
provide  a  way  for  more  opportunity  for 
such  career  officers,  through  creating  al- 
lowances to  make  it  financially  possible 
without  private  wealth. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  point  out  that 
many  former  Members  of  Congress  have 
sei-ved  with  distinction  as  noncareer  am- 
bassadors, such  as  the  former  ranking 
member  of  this  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Ross  Adair  of  Indiana.  There  could 
not  be  a  person  better  qualified  to  serve 
the  post  he  served,  having  spent  all  his 
time  for  many  years  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, rather  than  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  A  second  excellent  example  is  his 
successor  as  our  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Honorable  William  MaiUiard  of 
Cahfomla,  who  is  now  serving  our  coun- 
try with  great  distinction  as  its  Ambas- 
sador to  the  OAS,  a  post  for  which  the 
expertise  he  developed  in  his  years  here 
uniquely  qualified  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  oif  ered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day a  bill  that  needs  more  examination 
than  it  has  received  in  the  past.  While  the 
bill  has  not  had  the  phenomenal  growth 
in  costs  that  welfare  legislation  has,  this 
bill  also  has  had  some  impressive  growth 
in  expenses  in  the  past  several  years. 

The  money  authorized  for  the  Admin- 
istration of  Foreign  Affairs  has  grown 
from  $282  million  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1974  to  more  than  $444  milUon  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  This  is  more  than  a 
55  percent  increase  in  2  years. 

The  amounts  for  "international  orga- 
nizations and  conferences"  have  grown 
by  more  than  37  percent.  Tlie  money  re- 
quested for  "international  commissions" 
has  expanded  by  well  over  25  percent  in 
the  same  time  span.  The  funds  requested 
for  "educational  exchange"  have  grown 
by  more  than  48  percent. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  and  theh- 
requests  for  funds  for  various  programs 
and  organizations  must  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  any  other  department. 
This  country  has  long  gone  past  the 
point  where  it  can  afford  any  sacred  cows 
in  Government  departments. 

Spending  must  be  brought  mider  con- 
trol and  the  Department  of  State  must 
be  under  the  same  constraints  as  every- 
one else.  At  the  same  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  must  recognize  that  its 
policies  and  execution  of  those  policies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
lejis  than  victories  for  this  coimtry. 
Southeast  Asia  is  one  example  of  what 


I  am  talking  about.  In  Southeast  Asia 
we  saw  the  worthlessness  of  detente  and 
the  worthlessness  of  certain  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  must  judge  how  effective  a  job  the 
Department  of  State  is  doing.  We  also 
must  put  the  same  budgetary  restraints 
on  this  authorization  that  should  be  put 
on  other  authorizations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  under  the  rule,  the 
committee  ri.ses. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
Houie  Resolution  534,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ord^ed. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  ;^  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
"<iuorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  pohit 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  336.  navs  46, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  337 

1 

YEAS — 336 

Abzug 

Blouin 

Carr 

Adams 

Boggs 

Carter 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Casey 

Alexander 

BoUlng 

CederberA 

Ambro 

Bonker 

ChappeU 

Anderson.  Ill . 

Bowen 

Chisholm 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brademas 

Clancy 

Andrews. 

Breaux 

Clausen, 

N.nnk. 

Breckinridge 

Do&H. 

Annunzio 

Brodhead 

Clawsou,  Del 

Armstrong 

Brooks 

Clay 

Ashley 

Broomfield 

Cleveland 

Aspln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cochran 

AuCkJin 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cohen 

Baldus 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conable 

Barrett 

Broyhlll 

Conte 

Baucus 

Buchanan 

Cotman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burgener 

Cornell 

Beard.  Tenn 

Burke.  CaUf . 

Cotter 

BedeU 

Burke,  Pla. 

Coughllu 

Bell 

Burke.  Mass. 

D'Amours 

Bennett 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bergland 

BurllBon.  Mo. 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

BevUl 

Burton,  John 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Blaggl 

Burton,  PhUlip  Danlelaon 

Blester 

Butler 

de  la  Oarza 

Bingham 

Byron 

Delaney 

Blancharrt 

Carney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey 

Dilnaa 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

duPont 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Eviiis,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Plndlev 

Plah 

Fisher 

Pithi.'iu 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Oradison 

Green 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

HaU 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hecbler,  W,  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Hinshaw 

HoUand 

Holtzmau 

Hortou 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jeffotds 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Brinkley 

CoUins.T«x. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Teiui, 

Prenzel 

Ginu 

Goodliug 

Grassley 


Kazen 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

X^gomursiiio 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Littou 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdouaid 

McKlden 

Madtgan 

Magutre 

Mahon 

MatsuuKg.i 

Mazzoll 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvin'skv 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler,  C»hf. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU.  N.Y, 

MofTett 

Mollohan 

Moor  head.  Pa. 

Morgan 

MOS.S 

Mottl 

Muiphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poaee 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Bailsbnck 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 

NATS— 46 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Holt 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Okla. 
Krtly 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Lott 
Lujan 
McDonald 
Martin 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Monta;omery 
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Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenboover 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Riippe 

Russo 

Ryan 

bt  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Studds 
SiUlivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
VanDeerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
vigonto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Za  block! 
Zeferetti 


Moore 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Prsssler 
QuUlen 
Rousselot 
Satterfleld 
Srhroeder 
Schulze 
Shiister 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Symms 
Treen 
Young.  Alaska 
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NOT  VOTING— 51 


Abduor 

Jarman 

PaMman 

And«raon. 

.Tones,  Als. 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rees 

BadlUo 

Karth 

Rhodes 

Collliw,  ni. 

Landnim 

Roberts 

Conyers 

McClory 

Roncalio 

Davis 

MrCloski's 

Schneebell 

Ot?g8 

MiDadc 

Skubltz 

DowainR 

Manii 

Stanton. 

Brlenboru 

Matltls 

James  V. 

Escb 

Meeds 

aui'^m 

Flynt 

Mbakln 

■Stuckey 

Fort,  Uich. 

Moshcr 

l'hoiU{Mnn 

Forsythe 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

Urtall 

Pulton 

NmU 

Ullman 

Hebert 

Ned/I 

Whitten 

HlUla 

O'Brien 

Wriffht 

Howard 

ONclIl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlif  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  CNelll  with  Mr.  Hebrn. 

Mr.  TlunopEon  with  Mr.  Abdnor 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Krienborn. 

Mr.  BmUUo  with  Mr.  HUUe. 

Mr.  Cllman  with  Mr.  Joiies  ui  Aia>>.iniii. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Mathl.'^. 
.  Mr.  DIggs  with  Mr.  Downing 

Mr.  DSTla  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Mamn  with  Mr.  Jarmaii. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Meed.^^ 

Mr.  Laxwirum  with  Mr.  McCUirv. 

Mr.Boncollo  with  Mr.  Ned?i. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Jones  oi  Norih  Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs.  Comn.s  of  llliuoU  wlUi  Mr  Skubitz. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Elsch. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUlorula  '.\i'h  Mr.  Pa- 
man. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Utfall  with  Mr.  Scbneebeli. 

Iff.  FOlton  with  Mr.  McCIoske\ . 

Mr.  Itod  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Kee.^. 

Mr.  Iljmt  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

M^.  Moakley  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Moiphy  of  New  Tork  Willi  Mr.  Robert-;. 

"Hie  result  of  the  vote  wah  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Amotion  to  recon.sider  wa.s  Uiid  on  th(> 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  CARRY  OUT  THE 
PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Ooxnmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6334)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
jn  THE  coMsirrns  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  It^lf 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  5334,  with 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  In  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <.Mr.  Mor- 
gan->  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  tlie  genMeman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Morgan  • . 


may 


t\v  J 


reducti  )n 

auti  lori/^ation- 


,75 

.41  0 


fie  cl 


fci  dj 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr 
myself  such  time  as  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
tains  the  annual 
Peace  Corps. 

The  Committee  on  Inte 
tions  has  reviewed  tiie 
very  carefully. 

We  received  the  

and  Peace  Corps  officiaLs. 
the  House  who  formerly 
Peace  Corps,  and  of  oi 
persons. 

After  an  open  .sesbioi 
coimnittee  approved  the 
quest  in  full  and  added 

The  Executive  reque.s 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter. 

Tho.se    amoimts — wliic  i 
about  a  $2  million  r_ 
son  witli  last  year's 
contained  in  tlie  bill  befor 

Tliiji    autliorization    w 
Peace  Corps  to  train  3, 
the  coming  year,  and  1 
.•^ition  quaiter. 

At  this  level  of  trainini 

6,052  volimteers  in  the 

to  6,670  during  fiscal  yen 

The  two  amendments  .^ 
mittee  adopted,  and  whicfc 
in  the  bill,  deal  with  r 
ance  and  put  a  ceiling 

raises  that  may  be 

uig  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  want  to  .sH.v  a  fe 
of  them. 

Fir.st,  we  raided  the  r 
lowance  for  retmning 
$75  to  $125  per  month  of 
thorized  additional  funds 
pose— $7,642,000  for  fiscal 
$2,158,000  for  the  tr 

Second,  we  imposed  a 
ing  on  the  request  for 
thority  for  Federal  pay ._ 
IsMd  by  law  between  Jul  r 
September  30,  1976.  This 
tical  to  that  hicluded  in 
1975  legislation. 

Let  me  take  a  few  .... 
what  the  readjustment 
the  basis  for  the  committe 
der  tlie  original  Peace  _ 
regular  volunteer  receives 
adjustment  allowance  at 
for  each  month  of  .sei-v 

'leader"  or  head  of  

$125.  These  amounts  are 
treasury  accoimt  each  . 
paid  to  the  volunteers  w 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  allciv 
is  not  a  living  allowance 
exvolunteer  over  until  he 
returns  to  school.  The  rate 
have  remained  the  same 
Corps  was  established  in 

Durhig  la.st  year's  authc 
ings,  the  committee  addre! 
Action  ofiBcials  told  us  that 
be  done  on  this  subject.  If 
the  allowance  were  __ 
proposal  to  that  effect  w 
in  the  fiscal  year  1976 

A  Peace  Corps  staff  stuc  , 
completed  during  this  flscs  1 
ommended  that  the 
from  $75  to  $13.5  )>er  mon  h 


Clitumian,  I  yield 
consume, 
before  us  con- 
authorfzation  for  the 


national  Rele- 
es^cutive  request 

tesiiiicny  of  action 
of  Members  of 
.served  in  the 
ler   hiterested 


markup,  our 
executive  re- 
amendments. 
d  S80.826,000 
5J5.729,000  for 


tliere  will  be 

as  compared 

1975. 

A^iicii  tlie  com- 

are  reflected 

eadjtstment  allow- 

?n  any  salai-y 

authorised  by  law  dur- 


inc  L 


June 


represented 
in  compari- 
— arc 
U.S. 

1    enable    the 

volunteers  in 

in  the  tr-in- 


Ti.>  about  each 


i  er) 


Liustment  al- 
v4lunteers  from 
vice  and  au- 
for  this  pur- 
year  1976  and 
ansitfcn  quarter. 

1  million  ceil- 
o| en-ended  au- 
leases  author- 
1.  1975  and 
eiling  Is  iden- 
he  fiscal  >ear 


mom  nts  to  explain 
allowance  is  and 
s  action.  Un- 
Act,  each 
I  so-called  re- 
rate  of  $75 
A.  volunteer 
receives 
leposited  in  a 
nT}nth  and  are 
they  leave 


C<  rps 

I  S( 

tlie 
I'ic 
hom  ;hold 


len 


ance — which 

is  to  tide  tlie 

eets  a  job  or 

I  have  quoted 

e  the  Peace 


s  no 

isli 

ization  hear- 
ted this  issue, 
a  study  would 
ni  increase  in 
founl  justified,  a 
I'ou  Id  be  included 
refeuest. 

was,  in  fact, 

year.  It  rec- 

allow4nce  be  raised 

for  all  vol- 


\'ere 


comm  ttee 


ii  stance. 


t  iat( 


inci  easing 
p:  ogram. 


unteers.  Under  this  plan, 
would  receive  equal  treatmlent 

These     recommendatjon 
were  never  released  and 
eluded  in  the  fiscal  year 
This  was  a  budgetary  deci4ion 
on  the  ACTION  Agency  by 
Management  and  Budget 

A  majority  of  our 
agree.  It  was  noted,  for 
the  Consumer  Price  Index 
1975  was  74.8  percent  over 
1961.  At  current  inflation 
cent — the   first  volunteers 
the  $125  irate  would  find  thetr 
in  the  words  of  the  study, 
provide  support  only  at  the  . 
el."  Since  all  other  prograip 
been  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
Hation  since  1961,  we 
modest  increase  in  the  rate 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peacfe 
lost  some  of  its  early  glairfour 
ceives  less  publicity  than  it 
ago.  But  it  still  provides 
assistance    to    developing 
minimal  cost  to  the  U.S. 
countries,  in  turn,  are  „ 
own  contributions  to  the 
year,  for  instance,  host  __ 
butions  increased  about  10 
$3.9  million  to  $4.3  million, 
pected  to  reach  $6  milUon 
1976. 

Volunteer  applications  wil 
mately  32,000  in  1975.  This 
way  between  the  low  year 
19.022    applications— and 
higii  year  of  1964— with  45, 

The   average   volunteer 
.slightly    older,    more    -.^. 
more  professionally  skilled 
past.  This  trend  is  in  _.. 
committee's  recommendatiojis 
government  requirements. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  one 
Over  62,000  men  and  v.'omen 
in  the  Peace  Corps  in  more  t^an 
tries.  This  includes  two  fr^.-..„. 
bers  of  Congress — CongressTian 
Connecticut  and  Tsokgas  ol 
setts — who   gave  testimony 
committee.     These    exvoh 
brought  back  to  their  own 
across  the  Nation  the 
Peace  Corps  experience.  . 
enlarged  their  knowledge 
in  which  we  hve. 

I  believe  this  bill  provid^ 
able    level    of    support   to 
whicli— although     modest 
serves    to   promote   the 
abroad  during  a  critical 
history. 

Mr,  Chairman,  before 
statement,  I  want  to  mentH>n 
ject  which  was  of  gi-eat 
committee. 

Our    committee    believes 
Peace  Corps  should  provide 
those  coimtries  which  are 
At  present,  however,  there 
Peace    Corps    progi-ams 
which  should  be  able  to 
own  development  programs' 
We  have  urged  the  Peace 
view  those  cases  and  to 
programs. 

We  received  as.«airance 
be  done. 


s  11  volimteers 


exvoltu  teers 


beneHts 


Th  (y 


1975 


however, 

not  In- 

976  request. 

imposed 

the  Office  o. 

I  O&IB) . 

did  not 
that 
of  January 
of  Marcli 
r^tes — 11  per- 
to  serve  tit 
allowance.-, 
'sufficient  to 
poverty  lev- 
costs  ha^  c 
sffects  of  in- 
cone  oded  that  :i 
was  overdue. 
Corps  has 
and  re- 
lid  a  decade 
I  luch-needed 
'  countries   at 
taxpayer.  Host 
their 
Last 
corlntry  contri- 
]  ercent  from 
'  *ey  are  ex- 
ip  fiscal  year 

be  approxi- 

about  half- 

1970— wiUi 

he    all-time 

i,6i  3. 

}f   today   is 

expe  lenced    and 

than  In  the 

acc<|rd  with  the 

and  hof::t 

way  street: 

have  served 

SOcotm- 

frestimen  Mem- 

DOOD  of 

Massachu- 

before  oui- 

ha^e 

ommunlties 

of  their 

have  also 

the  world 


a  i*easoi)- 
a    program 
in    scope- 
Interest 
pdt-iod  in  our 


I],S. 


fiaii 


cor  cem 


shing  my 
one  sub- 
to  our 


that  tlie 
Assistance  to 
in  need, 
still  some 
cotmtries 
for  their 


mast 

ae 

h. 


pjy 


'orps  to  re- 
phai  e  out  those 

thit  th5.=  will 
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The  committee's  report  deals  with  this 
issue  in  more  detail.  While  we  do  not 
want  to  point  the  finger  at  programs  in 
i;articular  countries,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  we  know  whom  we  are  talking  about, 
.^nd,  as  I  said,  our  former  colleague, 
John  Dellenback,  the  new-  Peace  Corps 
Director,  gave  us  his  personal  assurance 
that  those  programs  will  be  phased  but. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
tlie  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  for  his  explanation 
of  this  bill.  The  committee  has  gone  over 
it  very,  very  carefully,  and  I  might  point 
out  that  there  was  only  one  dissenting 
vote  on  our  entire  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  . 
6334,  the  Peace  Corps  Autliorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Peace,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  our 
liighest  priorities,  and  it  is  as  its  name 
implies,  one  of  the  missions  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Peace  is  promoted  through  bet- 
ter understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
tlie  world.  Peace  is  promoted  when  we  ef- 
fectively work  to  solve  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  poverty  that,  left  to  fester 
and  grow,  can  lead  the  dispossessed  of  the 
world  to  resort  to  violence  in  civil  war  or 
international  conflict.  Peace  is  promoted 
when  desperate  people  learn  that  there  is 
a  way  out  of  their  misery,  when  they  find 
there  is  hope  for  improving  their  lot, 
when  they  learn  that  somebody  cares 
enough  about  them  to  help. 

Because  it  is  doing  all  these  things  in 
68  countries  of  the  world,  the  Peace  Corps 
deserves  the  name  it  bears.  It  is  making 
a  substantial  contribution  toward 
strengthening  peace  in  those  areas  in 
which  it  works.  It  has  done  this  for  the 
past  14  years.  It  is  doing  this  today. 

Some  may  ask,  what  does  the  United 
States  get  out  of  the  Peace  Corps?  Some  . 
may  view  this  program  as  a  "give  away  ' 
from  which  we  derive  no  benefit.  No  one 
should  regard  the  promotion  of  peace  in 
Latin  America,  Asia,  or  Africa  as  a  bene- 
fit only  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  con- 
tinents. To  hold  that  the  United  States 
is  not  also  a  beneficiary  when  peace  is 
made  more  firm  anywhere  in  the  world  is 
to  take  a  narrow  and  myopic  view  of  our 
national  interest. 

Further,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  create 
friends  for  the  United  States  all  over  the 
world,  by  presenting  to  many  people  of 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  a  view  of 
America  they  would  otlierwise  not  be 
aware  of.  A  view  of  America  helping 
those  less  f  ortimate,  a  view  of  America  as 
a  magnanimous  land,  a  view  of  Ameri- 
cans sacrificing  comfort  and  material 
reward  in  order  to  serve  others. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  goals 
of  Peace  Corps  is  to  eventually  work 
tiiemselves  out  of  a  job,  and  I  hope  one 
day  there  will  be  no  need  to  enact  a 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill,  because 
that  will  mean  that  the  developing  na- 
tions have  achieved  a  reasonable  degree 
Of  self-sufficiency  in  these  skilLs  now 
being  provided  by  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. But  until  that  day,  Mr.  Chairman, 
"lis  program  deserves  our  strong  sup- 
u.\}^  is  not  within  our  abiUty  to  cure 
au  the  evils  of  the  world.  We  can  how- 
ever—and we  should— try  to  lessen' them. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  one  compelling  proof 
of  the  goodwill  that  Peace  Corps  is  gen- 
erating in  the  countries  it  serves  is  found 
in  a  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Liberian 
Government  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. In  this  countrywide  poll,  Llbe- 
rians  were  asked  to  name  the  foreign 
assistance  agency  or  program  that  was 
having  the  most  impact  In  that  country. 
Over  .P5  percent  responded — "Peace 
Corps." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize $88  million  to  carry  out  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976.  This  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  great  service 
the  Peace  Corps  is  rendering  overseas 
and  for  the  amount  of  goodwill  it  is  gen- 
eiMting  towards  the  United  States.  I 
m  ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
who  is  a  former  member  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Peace  Corps  authorization 
measure  before  us  today,  H.R.  6334,  be- 
cause I  know  personally  of  the  great 
value  this  program  has  to  this  country 
and  to  many  of  our  friends  in  other  na- 
tions. 

As  a  former  Peace  Corps  member,  I 
have  learned  firsthand  what  this  hu- 
manitarian assistance  program  means 

not  only  to  the  individual  volunteers  but 
to  those  they  sei-ve  overseas. 

There  is  no  program  that  compares  to 
the  services  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr 
Chairman,  and  the  $116.4  miUion  au- 
thorization for  the  next  15  months  is  a 
relatively  small  price  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits of  this  worldwide  effort. 

These  funds  provide  for  the  training 
assignment,  and  overseas  support  of  more 
than  5,000  volunteers,  and  the  need  for 
these  people  and  the  work  they  accom- 
plish is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 

We  are  only  too  aware  in  this  rich 
country  of  ours  how  the  ravages  of  eco- 
nomic instability  are  taking  their  toll.  We 
can  only  imagine  how  much  worse  off  are 
those  people  in  even  poor,  less  fortunate 
nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy mitiated  the  Peace  Corps,  its  basic 
purpose  was  to  promote  world  peace  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  by  sending  yoimg  Americans  over- 
seas to  disadvantaged  nations  to  teach 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  the  skills 
they  needed  to  help  themselves. 

That  basic  purpose  remains  un- 
changed, and  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
great  contributions  to  many  countries  by 
fiUhig  their  needs  for  trained  manpower 
and  by  providing  essential  humanitarian 
services. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
massive  U.S.  aid  effort,  but  it  expresses 
the  personal  commitment  of  this  Nation 
and  its  citizens  to  helping  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  through  this  personal  conununica- 
tion  that  foreign  nations  see  that  this 
country  cares  and  is  wiUing  to  expend 
ume  and  energy  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  requested 
In  this  legislation  will  pay  for  Intensive 
screening  and  training  of  volunteers  so  as 


to  provide  host  countries  with  people 
with  specific  skills  they  say  they  need. 

It  allows  the  volimteers  to  develop 
language  abilities  and  gives  them 
knowledge  of  the  countries  thev  will 
serve. 

Under  the  new  directions  policy  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  more  volimteers  skilled 

In  specific  areas  are  being  recruited 

experts  in  agriculture,  health  and  nutri- 
tion, and  conservation. 

Supported  by  the  funds  in  this  biU. 
these  experts  will  be  sent  to  more  than  80 
nations  where  they  will  be  reUed  on  to 
use  American  technology  to  help  those 
nations  improve  the  quality  of  Ufe  at 
local  levels. 

I  know  that  in  the  past,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  had  a  number  of  difficulties 
Mr.  Chan-man,  and  that  it  has  made 
some  mistakes  which  its  critics  in  the 
Congress  were  correct  to  quickly  point 
out. 

However,  the  agency  has  an  on-going 
evaluation  to  make  improvements,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  even  the  severest  of  mv 
coUeagues  wiU  soon  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Chah-man.  in  this  troubled  period 
when  many  of  our  allies  fear  that  we 
might  not  come  to  theh-  aid  in  times  of 
future  need,  continuation  of  a  strong 
Peace  Corps  program  wUl  serve  to  rein- 
force and  demonstrate  American  resolve 
to  help  underdeveloped  nations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
TsoNGAs)  who  also  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  who  also  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness on  behalf  of  this  program 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Uke 
to  associate  my  remarks  with  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  Comiecticut  (Mr 
DoDD)  and  extend  my  strong  support  for 
the  Peace  Corps  for  this  year 

Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill,  H.R  6334 
The  record  of  the  Peace  Corps  demon- 
strates clearly  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective    foreign    assistance    programs 
sponsored  by  the  United  States.  An  In- 
vestigation of  Peace  Corps  accomplish- 
ments last  year  revealed  that  25,902  vol- 
unteers engaged  in  ongoing  projects  had 
served  approximately  3,204,115  people  di- 
rectly and  over  4,800,000  as  additional 
beneficiaries.  Since  September  1961,  more 
wmn  62,000  American  men  and  women 
have  volunteered  to  work  hi  developing 
countries  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
rural  development,  busmess  and  public 
management,    education,    health     and 
urban   development  and  pubhc   works 
Through  then-  dedication  and  personal 
sacrifices,  the  three  major  goals  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  have  been  implemented  ■ 
First  Helping  developing  countries  to 
meet  their  need  for  trained  manpower- 
Second.  Helping  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Americans  on  the 
part  of  the  people  served;  and 

Third.  Helping  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  other  peoples  on  the 
part  of  the  American  citizens. 
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Support  for  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  continued  to  grow,  both  at 
hume  and  abroad. 

la  the  United  States,  applications  to 
>;rve  in  the  Peace  Corps  liave  increased 
fronj  a  low  in  1970  of  19,022  to  a  high  of 
t.vei-  30.000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Fui-ther. 
£  1973  suivey  of  UJS.  citizens  conducted 
by  tile  Overseas  Development  Countil  in- 
dicated that,  88  percent  of  those  polled 
considered  the  Peace  Corps  effective, 
outranking  all  other  foreign  as.^istauce 
organizations  covered  by  the  suivey. 

Overseas,  liie  demand  for  volunteer j  is 
liigh.  Host  country  lequests  for  Peace 
Corps  workers  exceed  6,500  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  It  should  also  be  noted  ihat  volun- 
teero  now  operate  in  68  develcpiiu'  ccun- 
trics.  many  of  which  receive  no  other 
bilateral  assistance. 

The  importance  of  tiie  Pea.e  Corps 
to  these  countries  is  reflected  in  Uieir 
financial  support  of  tlie  voUnueer.s.  Ho.^t 
counti-y  contributions  have  increased  11 
percent,  from  $3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  to  S4.3  million  in,  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  fiscal  year  1976.  they  arc  expecU-d  to 
reach  $6  million.  Moreover,  when  com- 
pared on  a  proportionate  per  capita  in- 
come basis,  host  coimtry  contributions 
are  more  than  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
Pence  Con>s  activities. 

Certainlj-,  the  record  cf  acconiplisii- 
ments  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  statistically 
impressive.  Never thele.«-s,  I  would  like  to 
personalize  the  human  impact  of  the 
work  of  this  organization  by  .sharing  with 
my  colleagues  ray  ob-servations  of  Peace 
Corps  activities  in  three  countries  I 
visited. 

During  my  trip  iliis  Januaiy  to 
Cameroon  I  met  with  volunteers  involved 
in  an  inland  fisheries  program  located  in 
Ngaoundete,  a  provmciol  Uwn  located  in 
the  north-central  part  of  the  country. 
The  fisheries  progi-am,  wliich  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Caincroou  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  has  as  its  goaJ  the 
training  of  host  country  countciparts  in 
the  field  of  freshwater  fish  culture. 
Cameroonian  extension  agents  work 
alongside  Peace  Corps  fisheries  volmi- 
teers  learning  how  to  construct  ponds, 
raise  fingerlings,  disect  parasites,  spawn 
carp,  keep  records,  and  harvest  and  mar- 
ket the  fish  crop.  Twenty-one  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  served  in  this 
project  since  1969.  In  that  time.  1,000 
fish  farmers  have  been  educated,  1,500 
fish  ponds  have  been  renovated,  and  3.000 
new  fish  ponds  constructed.  Two  govern- 
ment fish  stations  have  been  built  and 
two  more  are  under  construction.  Pish 
production  in  the  northwest  province 
has  Increased  500  percent  In  the  past  5 
years,  which  coincides  with  the  tenure  of 
Peace  Corps'  presence.  Aware  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program,  other  sub-Sahara 
nations  have  asked  that  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  be  assigned  to  their  respective 
countries  to  undertake-  similar  efforts. 

When  I  visited  Nicaragua  in  April 
1974,  I  found  Peace  Corps  volimteers 
challenged  by  the  effects  of  the  worst 
drought  in  40  years  and  the  aftermath 
of  the  devastating  earthquake  in  Ma- 
nagua in  December  1972. 1  saw  volunteers 
working  with  the  Ministry  of  Agricultiure 
and  Livestock  to  increase  the  production 
of  vitally  needed  foodstufiTs.  Also,  volun- 
teers working  In  health  were  a.^usigncd  to 
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rural  health  centers  or 
nize  community  member: 
struction  in  nutrition 
gardens,  and  related 
of  urban  development 
Peace  Corps  members  wi 
participate    in    the    v 
Managua.    Architects 
economists,  and  urbail  pi 
ing  trained  for  this  task. 
.  When  I  was  in  Ecuad<: 
I  had  the  occaEion  to  v 
stock  improvement  piog 
di'cted  by  Peace  Corp.s 
job  IS  to  help  develop  the 
in    the    country    by 
health  and  breeding  anc 
r.pcmcnt  methnd.s. 

The   moject,   locally 
Ronald"  after  Ronald 
Pea'-e  Corps  volunteer  to 
has  i  urned  out  to  be  one 
Cc.'^stul  Peace  Corps  asr 
ill  the  world.  Here,  a 
breeding  program  nnd  a 
experimentation  project 
volunteer.s.  Aaiong   thesi 
the  remarknble  Gnrdnei 
Gardner,  his  wife,  and  tw 
di'en  arrived  in  Ecuador  i 
vious  year,  then-  son  Mar 
member  of  the  family  to 
Corps  a.s  a  cattle  progr 
Colombia.  Later,  their  m 
visited    them    at   Rancl^ 
stayed  on  as  a  voluntee 
Coi-ps  program. 

Local  farmers  and 
persons  are  brought  in 
Eancho  Ronald  to  obser 
tiu-al  methods  and  better 
ment  practices.  In 
ha;;  an  extension  prograi  i 
istry  of  Agriculture  conii 
clas:.e.'j  for  small  farmer 
were  in  the  extension 
a  va.-it  improvement  m 
have  gone  on  to  become 
businessmen.   Plans  aie 
purchasing  additional 
can  be  enlaiged  and 
lianded   to   cover  far 
areas  of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these 
examples  of  the  practice 
plLshments    of    the 
benefits  from  such  proje 
development,  goodwill, 
imderstanding,  are  truly 

I  have  seen  the  Peace 
and  am  convinced  that 
vestment.     Tliis 
deserves     our     continue^ 
strongly  urge  my  coUe 
H.R.  6334. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Will 
yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr 
commend  the  gentlemar 
ment  and  I  join  him  in 
for  this  authorization. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HI 
man,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield 
man  from  Illinois 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUi] 
man,  I  rise  in  support  ol 
Peace  Corps  authorizatio 
and    the   transition   pe: 
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authorization  for  these 
$117.4  million— $88.7 
1976,  and  $27.9  million  for 
3-month  transition  period 
Budget  Act. 

The  fi.scal  1976  ai: 
.senis  a  $6.4  miUion 
fiscal  1975  appropriation 
million  in  excess  of  the 
request.  Tiie  main  reason  foi 
u  the  provision  in  tliis 
raising    the    readjustment 
that  is.  the  amomat  wliich 
for  volunteers  which  is 
sum    upon    their 
month  to  $125  a  month.  I 
port  this  increase  in  the 
.\]i'-)\Vi\nce. 

The  $75  a  month  readju 
anc3  has  remained  constajit 
inception  of  the  Peace 
1961,  de.«pite  the  fact  that 
Pdc'j  index  has  risen  74.8 
that  period.  The  old 
ance  just  U  not  realistic  oi 
terms  of  today's  ptices  ir 
leturned  volunteer  during 
transition  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  often 
ask  today,  "What  ever 
Peace  Corps?  Is  it  still 
true  that  tlie  Peace  Corps 
ceive  the  same  attention  . 
today  as  it  did  during  the 
New  Frontier  when  it  waj 
new  concept.  But  the  fact 
it  is  still  very  much  ahve 
think  even  stronger  in 
than  before.  It  is  true  that 
volimleers  and  the  amourfc 
thorization  is  down  from 
of  the  mid- 1 960 's  when 
tion  level  reached  $115 
ported  over  10,000  volunteers 
comitries. 

Today  there  are  about  6, 
sen  ing  in  68  countries,  am 
ii:ation  is  based  on  an 
force  of  6,000  in  the  next 
think  with  the  reduction  in 
the  last  few  years,  there 
crease  in  quahty.  mostly 
the  more  sophisticated 
needs  of  the  host  coimtries 
rections  of  the  Peace 
shaped  to  these  changing 
needs  by  placing  greater 
more  skilled  and  experienc 
who  are  better  equipped 
country     nationals     v, 
skills.  I  think  this  is  an 
trend,  and  while  the  Peacp 
not  be  as  visible  as  it  once 
of  media  attention,  this  is 
as  well. 

From  what  I  have 
Corps  at  one  time  got  too 
playing  the  bureaucratic 
that  it  became  too  visible  ii 
tries.  I  was  pleased  to  read 
the  committee  report  tiiat-  - 

No  significant  expansion  of 
con.templated  over  the  next  f 
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I  think  we  can  have  more  of  an  Impact 
on  the  development  proc(  ss  with  this 
smaller  and  more  experien  :ed  Corps  of 
highly  trained  volimteers,  i  caching  oth- 
ers how  to  help  themselves.  That  was  the 
original  intent  of  the  Pea^e  Corps  and 
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I  am  glad  it  is  returning  to  those  found- 
ing principles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  leads  me  to  a  final 
word  on  the  present  size  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Attempts  will  be  made  during  the 
amendmait  process  both  to  substantially 
increase  and  decrease  this  authorization. 
I  think  both  should  be  rejected.  Someone 
is  proposing  a  substantial  increase  in  or- 
der to  absorb  the  many  job-hmigry 
Americans  Interested  in  contributing  to 
world  peace  and  development.  I  intend 
to  oppose  this  amendment  because  I  do 
not  tliink  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
turned  into  another  public  service  em- 
ployment program— a  dumping  groimd 
for  tlie  unemployed.  If  we  take  this  route 
we  will  only  be  repeating  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  by  attempting  to  flood  these  de- 
\cloping  coimtries  with  unskilled  young 
volunteers  they  really  do  not  want  or  can 
not  effectively  use.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  to  serve  as  an  agent  of  change  in  the 
development  process  of  thii-d  world  coun- 
tries. 

There  will  also  be  an  attempt  made  to 
reduce  this  authorization  by  cne-third. 
I  will  vigorously  oppose  this  dangerous 
amendment,  for  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  develop- 
ing countries  to  whom  we  have  made 
commitments.  According  to  figures  I  have 
requested  from  the  Peace  Corps,  such  a 
one-third  reduction  in  the  authorization 
would  require  that  Peace  Corps  pullout 
entirely  from  the  larger  African  coun- 
tiies  or  reduce  programs  by  50  percent 
overall  in  Africa;  all  programs  in  South 
America  would  have  to  be  terminated; 
the  programs  in  the  largest  countries  of 
East  Asia  would  have  to  be  ."^hut  dowTi; 
and  programs  in  some  Near  Ear;t  coun- 
tries would  also  be  ended. 

In  short,  the  effects  of  such  a  one-third 
reduction  would  be  not  only  disastrous 
for  the  Peace  Corps  but  would  further 
undermine  the  credibility  of  our  foreign 
policy  commitments.  The  volunteer  force 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  40  percent 
overall,  from  6,000  volunteers  to  3,258, 
and  there  would  be  a  22-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  countries  served, 
from  68  to  53. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  authorization  as  re- 
ported from  the  International  Relations 
Committee  and  the  rejection  of  any 
amendments  which  would  either  weaken 
the  Peace  Corps  or  balloon  it  out  of  pro- 
portion to  realistic  policy  goals. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chakman  I 
will  be  voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  6334,  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill,  but  not 
without  some  second  thoughts.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  like  to  direct  some  com- 
ments at  our  former  colleague,  John 
Dellenback,  who  is  now  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector. 

I  share  some  of  the  thoughts  in  the 
minority  report  on  the  bill.  I  have  s<»ne 
difTiculty  understandhig  what  we  are  do- 
ing with  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  coun- 
tries like  Iran  and  Venezuela.  Iran  in 
particular  could  just  as  easily  be  sendhie 
volunteers  here.  Or  better  yet.  oil. 
^^^\^.  °/,J^  Peace  Corps  quandai-y  Is 
mat  It  still  does  not  know  what  it  is-  A 
low  level  technical  assistance  program^ 
A  people-to-peoi^e  activltj'?  A  teacher 
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training  program?  A  Fulbright  scholar- 
ship without  books?  A  holding  tank  for 
jobless  college  graduates?  Or  a  benign 
form  of  cultural  imperialism? 

In  any  event,  in  spite  of  15  years  of 
rhetoric  and  platitudes,  studies  and  re- 
ports, and  successes,  failmes,  and  lots  of 
ties,  the  Peace  Corps  still  remains,  above 
everything  else,  a  unilateral  U.S.  pro- 
gram. And  its  successes  are  more  a  tribute 
to  individual  volmiteers  than  to  the  pro- 
gram itself. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  made  great  strides 
in  involving  host  country  nationals  in 
training  volmiteers  and  administering 
.  oliintoer  activities.  For  this  it  is  to  be 
<;nngratulated. 

Where  the  Peace  Corps  has  failed,  and 
failed  miserably,  is  in  making  progress 
toward  generating  on  international  vol- 
unteer movement.  To  date  the  Peace 
Corps  has  entertained  only  a  hobby 
interest  in  anything  but  its  own  large, 
unilateral,  we-call-the-shots,  volunteer 
progiam.  The  Peace  Corps  current  con- 
tribution to  international.  United  Na- 
tions sponsored  volunteer  activities  is 
about  30  volunteer.^,  a  figure  that  has 
remained  stable  ever  the  past  several 
years. 

I.  for  one,  hope  that  Director  Dellen- 
back will  not  spend  his  tenure  at  Peace 
Corps  simply  shepherding  the  flock  of 
American  volunteers  around  the  world. 
He  ought,  instead,  to  make  a  determined 
effort  at  generating  true  international 
volunteerism,  and  move  us  toward  the 
day  when  "peace"  will  not  be  thought  of 
f  s  a  U.S.  Government  program. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri?e  in  support  of  H.R.  6334,  the  Peace 
Corps  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  As  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  sup- 
port Peace  Corps  for  the  outstanding 
job  the  volunteers  arc  performing  ovei-- 
scas  in  helping  people  help  themselves 
and  in  exposing  these  people  to  a  side  of 
America  they  have  never  seen  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  is  not 
only  a  teclmical  assistance  program,  it 
also  develop.s  goodwill  and  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  they  serve. 

But  if  I  am  impressed  by  tlie  fruits  and 
accomplishments  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  volunteere,  I  am  also  impressed 
by  the  management  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  recollection  the 
Peace  Corps  and  ACTION,  its  parent 
agency,  is  the  only  Government  agency 
which  in  this  time  of  inflation  has  main- 
tained the  same  level  of  program  effort 
without  substantially  increasing  its  costs. 
This  is  admirable.  For  example,  in  1970 
the  Peace  Corps  spent  an  average  $5,123 
for  training  a  volunteer;  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  average  wlU  be  $2,762.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,361.  In  the  last  2  years  while 
average    Government-wide    employees' 
salaries  have  increased  10 ',2  percent  In 
the  Peace  Coi-ps,  through  better  man- 
power utilization,  the  average  salary  has 
increased  by  only  2  percent.  The  Agency 
has  coiisohdated  space  at  a  savings  of 
$200,000  per  year.  In  1971,  the  cost  of 
fielding  a  volunteer  was  $10,766;  In  fiscal 
year  1976.  It  was  $10,180.  I  might  add 
that  Peace  Corps  programs  have  not  suf- 
fered In  quality  or  substance  In  spite 
of  this. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  commended  for  these  efforts 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  which  created  the  Peace 
Corps  in  1961,  I  have  followed  its  prog- 
i-ess  with  pride  as  it  has  helped  develop- 
ing coimtries  to  meet  their  needs  for 
trained  manpower  while  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding  and  goodwill. 
Since  the  Peace  Coi-ps  began,  more 
than  62,000  American  men  and  woraoi 
have  served  in  the  Peace  Corps,  either 
as  volimteers  or  as  staff.  More  than  53,- 
000  former  volunteers  have  completed 
their  service  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  hves  of  enhanced  involvement 
of  one  kind  of  another.  For  example, 
some  Peace  Corps  volunteers  return  to 
the  United  States  and  continue  their 
vohniteer  roles  as  Vista  volunteers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thuik  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  realize  the  tremendous  job 
which  these  Peace  Corps  volunteers  do 
in  their  assigned  posts.  As  we  debate  on 
Capitol  Hill,  it  is  hard  to  picture  volun- 
teers living  and  working  in  African  vil- 
lages or  Latm  American  Indian  com- 
mmiities  high  in  the  Andes. 

I  have  had  tlie  opportunity  to  visit 
sonie  of  these  Peace  Corps  outposts  In 
Africa,  and  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed both  with  the  work  that  was 
being  done  and  with  the  attitudes  toward 
the  United  States  which  had  been  de- 
veloped by  our  Peace  Corps  presence  in 
these  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries where  there  were  currently  disputes 
or  ill  feeUngs  between  that  country  and 
the  United  States,  the  people  who  had 
been  In  contact  with  our  Peace  Corps 
program  were  stiU  friendly  and  hospita- 
ble to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 
One  thing  that  sometimes  gets  over- 
looked m  foreign  policy  is  that  govern- 
ments are  not  necessarily  reflective  of 
the  people  they  represent.  The  fact  that 
governments  cannot  always  agree  with 
each  other  does  not  mean  that  citizens 
of  tliose  coimti-ies  cannot  be  friends. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  our  primary  in- 
strument of  people-to-people  diplo- 
macy. Through  the  Peace  Corps,  people 
In  other  countries  are  able  to  see  that 
the  United  States  does  have  a  hiunanl- 
tarian  interest  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
•niey  are  able  to  see  that  we  do  care 
about  the  people  of  other  countries,  and 
not  just  the  governments. 

Over  the  years  many  changes  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  its  operations.  During  the  last 
year,  the  applicant  processing  time  has 
been  reduced,  and  recruiting  costs  have 
been  lowered  by  neariy  $2.5  million.  The 
dropout  rate  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing, because  of  improved  training  and 
preparation  of  volunteers. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  United  States  good  works  and 
relief  efforts.  For  example,  the  Peace 
Corps'  record  in  the  Sahel  region  goes 
back  into  the  early  1960'fl.  The  Peace 
Corps  was  one  of  the  fii-st  groups  to  rec- 
ognize early-on  the  aspects  of  the  severe 
diought  which  has  so  devastated  that 
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region  during  the  past  several  years.  The 
Peace  Corps'  record  of  Irrigation  and 
i  gricultural  projects  goes  back  to  before 
I  he  drought,  and  we  can  only  realize  that 
-lad  the  Peace  Corps  not  been  there  the 
lievastation  and  famine  would  have  been 
Miuch  woi-se. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  the  Peace  Coi-ps  has 
iiad  an  excellent  history  of  conscientious 
ei-vice  to  our  foreign  policy  Interests 
through  direct  involvement  at  the  per- 
;  onal  level.  I  sti-ongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
^ei-ve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  so 
much  of  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  XT.8.0.  2502(b)  )  as  precedes  the  first  pro- 
viso thereof  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TherB  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1876  not  to  exceed  $88,468,000,  and 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through  Septem- 
ber so.  1976,  not  to  exceed  •27.887,800,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2502(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1.  1976.  through  September  30, 
1976,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  such  year  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000  for  increases  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(tl  (  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2502  tdi )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'The  Director  of  ACTION  shall 
transfer  to  the  readjustment  allowance,  AC- 
TION, account  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
no  later  than  December  31.  1975,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $315,000  from  any  sums  available  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  fiscal 
year  1976  to  rectify  the  imbalance  in  the 
Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowance  account 
for  the  period  March  1.  1961,  to  February  28, 
1973.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5 (a)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  conditions  of 
enrollment  for  volunteer  service  is  amended 
by  adding  ",  sex"  after  the  word  "race"  in  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2504(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$75"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'«125". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  bill  be 
dispensed  with,  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMriTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  i-e- 
poi-t  the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Coniniitiee  amendment:  On  page  1.  In  line 
4.  strike  out.  "provision"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereoi  "pro\  isc". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRM^J.  The  CTerk  wiU  re- 
i:ort  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  .imendment:  On  page  1,  in  line 
U   ftrihe  out    $80.826.000 "  and  insert  in  lieu 


thereof  "$88,468,000"  and  in  linA  8,  strike  out 
"$25,729,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$27,887,800". 


The  committee  amendmen  t 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cler 

jjort  the  next  committee  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Committee   amendment:    On 

ginning  in  line  4,  strike  out 

may  be  necesi?ary  '  and  Insert  i  i 

■not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  '. 

The  committee  amendmen  t 


to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
port  the  final  committee  anlendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Committee  amendment:   On 
mediately  after  line   19,  add 
new  .section : 

•Sec.  5.  Section  5(c)  of  the 
(22  U.S.C.  2504(c))  is  amende  1 
out    "$75"    and    inserting    in 
•$125-. 
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Corps  Act 

by  striking 
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Tlie  committee  amendmeil  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tliere  b  ;ing  no  fur- 
tlier  amendments,  under  t:  le  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committ  e  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resume  I  the  chair, 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Chai  man  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  H  )use  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  report*  i  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imde  r  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  6334)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act,  pursuant  to 
Hou.se  Resolution  550,  he  repi  rted  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sue  3ry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Comn  ittee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  CI:  air  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agi  eed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quest  on  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  rea  Jing  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t  e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  \  as  read  the 
thh-d  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quest  on  i.s  on  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speakei")  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  pc  int  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  presen  ;. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently^  quoiuni  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  wit  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  el  ctronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  aps.  nays  70 
not  voting  60,  as  follows: 
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.^bzug 

Adani.s 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annttnzlo 
Arnistrons 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baiicus 
Beard.  R.I. 
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Betlell 

Bell 

Bennett 

BerglaiKt 

Biagei 

Biester 

Blauchard 

Blouiii 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Honker 

Bowen 

Bradema.s 

Breaux 

Brei'kinric>t;e 


B 


B:  odhead 

ooks 
B  oomfleld 
B  own,  Calif. 
B  own,  Mich. 

own.  Ohio 
Bfjyhill 

chanan 
Biirgener 
B  irke,  Calif. 
B|trke,  Mass. 

rton.  John 
Btrton.  Phillip 
B  itlpr 
C  niey 
C  rr 


CeUerber? 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex-. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Aniours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel.son 
de  la  Garza 
Delauey 
Uellnins 
Derrick 
Derwiiiski 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oieji. 
du  Pom 
Early 
Eckhardi 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
HIshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Ten n 
Fountain 
Fra-ser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fufjua 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hainilioa 
Hanley 
Hannafortl 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hasting.? 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  \V.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Highiower 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt/nian 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Batmian 

Beard,  Teun. 

Bevlll 

Brlnkley 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

B\!rlison.  Mo. 

Byrojx 

Carter 

Casey 

Chappeil 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Conlan 

Crone 


Hortoa 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Htmgate 

Jacobs 

.leffords 

.Jemette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  C^lo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

M.^on 

M;at\n 

Mat:  lis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUlS 

Miueta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
PattLson.  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 

NAYS— 70 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Gaydos 
Ginn 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
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Pre:  er 
Frio 
Prit  :hard 
Qui  len 
Rai:  aback 
Rar  dall 
Rat  gel 
Regila 
Reuis 
Bid  imond 
Biei  le 
Bin  ado 
Ris(  nhoover 
Rod  no 
Roe 
Rog  >rs 
Roo  ley 
Ros  inthal 
Bos  eukowski 
Roil  ih 
Roy  lal 
Bui  pe 
Bus  o 
Bya  1 

St  C  ermain 
San  ;mi 
San  sin 
Sari  anes 
Sch  luer 
Sch  oeder 
Sch  Uze 
Seb  lius 
Sell  Brting 
Sha  p 
Sbli  ley 
Shr:  ver 
Sim  m 
Sisli 
Slate 
Sml  ;h,  Iowa 
Sol:  rz 
Spel  Iman 
Staf  gers 
Stai  ton 

WUliam 
Staik 
Steel 
Ste<  Iman 
Stel  [er.  Wis. 
Stei  hens 
Stra  tton 
Stu(  ds 
Sull  van 
Syrt  ington 
Tal<  ott 
Tay  or,  N.C. 


The  le 
Tho  'nton 
Tra;  ler 
Tsoi  igas 
Van  Deerlin 
Van  ler  Jagt 
Van  ler  Veen 
Yank 
Vlg<  rito 
Wal  h 
Wat  ipler 
Wax  nan 
Wee  per 
Whi  len 
Whi;e 
Whi  .ehursl 
WiU  sn,  C.  H. 
WUi  m,  Tex. 
Wini 
Win  h 
Wolir 
Wye  ler 
Wyl  e 
Yat(  s 
Yati  on 
You  ig,  Oa. 
You  ig,  Tex. 
Zabl  }cki 
Zefe  -ettl 


Jon(  s,  N.C. 
Jon«  s,  Tenn. 
Kell  ' 
Ketc  lium 
Kin(  ness 


Lloy  1,  Tenn. 
Lott 
Luje  ti 
McC  )llister 
McC  maid 
MUf  ird 
Mon  ;gomery 
Moo  bead. 

Ca  if . 
Mur  ha 
Mye  B,  Ind. 
Nlch  )ls 
Poas  i 
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Robinson 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Teagtia 

Bose 

Snyder 

Treen 

BouBselot 

Spence 

Waggonner 

Bunnels 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Wiggins 

Satterfield 

Symms 

Young,  Alaska 

Shuster 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Young,  Pia. 

NOT  VOTING— 60 

Abdnor 

Hebert 

Patman,  Tex. 

Alexander 

HillU 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

Howard 

Quie 

Calif. 

Jarman 

Bees 

Ashley 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bhodes 

BadUio 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Bingham 

Karth 

Boncalio 

Collins,  ni. 

Landrum 

Schneebeli 

Conable 

McClory 

Slkes 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Skubitz 

Davis 

McDade 

Stanton, 

Diggs 

Mann 

James  V. 

Downing 

Meeds 

Stokes 

Erlenborn 

Moakley 

Stuckey 

Esch 

Mosher 

Thompson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

UdaU 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Neal 

iniman 

Flynt 

Nedzi 

Whitten 

Ford,  Mich. 

O'Brien 

Wilson,  Bob 

Forsythe 

O'NelU 

Wright 

Pulton 

Passman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  OTfeUl  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  iniman  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Boncalio  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Wright. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Bees. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Abdnor  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
7500,  the  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  and  H.R.  6334,  the  Peace  Corps 
Authorization  Act,  the  2  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR  COMMEMORA- 
TION OP  THE  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


I  call  up  House  Resolution  555  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 
The   Clerk  read   the   resolution,   aa 

follows: 

H.  Res.  555 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  concm-rent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  292) 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  House.  After 
the  adoption  of  H.  Con.  Res.  292,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  S.  Con.  Res.  44,  and  It  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  consider  said  Senate  con- 
current resolution  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qotllen),  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  555 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  292,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 292  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  committee  to  be  composed  of 
12  members.  The  joint  committee  will 
serve  as  the  vehicle  to  coordinate  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  Bicen- 
tennial activities  and  events  of  the  Con- 
gress with  the  activities  and  events  of 
other  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental groups  and  develop  and  imple- 
ment programs  to  mform  the  Nation  of 
the  role  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  555  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  292. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explained, 
this  rule  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  292,  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  AiTangements  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
House.  This  means  that  there  win  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  that  it  will  not  be  open  to 
amendment  unless  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  yields  for  that  purpose.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  facilitate 
going  to  conference  on  this  legislation, 
the  rule  makes  it  in  order  to  use  the  Sen- 
ate number.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 44. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  thLs 
rule  and  the  concurrent  resolution  It 
makes  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


292  and  ask  that  it  be  considered  In  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Coir.  Res.  292 
Whereas  the  Congress  has  represented  the 
people  of  the  United  States  since  the  First 
Continental  Congress  met  In  Carpenter's  Hall 
in  PhUadelphla  from  September  5  to  Octo- 
ber 26, 1774;  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  united  the  thirteen  Colomes 
m  seeking  redress  of  the  grievances  against 
the  Parliament  and  the  King  of  England 
which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  guided  the  new  nation  through  the 
American  War  for  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  continually 
since  the  First  Continental  Congress  repre- 
sented the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people  in 
exercising  their  responsibility  of  self-govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  proper  and  appropriate  com- 
memoration of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial 
should  include  recognition  of  the  historic 
role  of  the  Congress  and  its  participation  la 
the  commemoration:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(tlie  Senate  concurring)  That  the  Congress 
should  play  a  slgnlflcant  and  substantive  role 
In  honoring  the  Nation's  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary and  m  assisting  the  American  Res- 
olution Bicentennial  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  • 
joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (herein  referred 
to  as  the  "Joint  committee") . 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

(I)  the  majority  and  oUnorlty  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate; 

(U)  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Board; 

(lU)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shaU  not  be  of  the  same 
political  party;  and 

(Iv)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appoUited 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shaU  not  be  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chalrmAn  from  among  its  members.  Seven 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  shall  con- 
stitute »  quorum.  Any  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  committee  shaU  not  af- 
fect Its  authority  and  shall  be  fllled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appomt- 
ment  was  made. 

Sec  3.  The  Joint  committee  shall — 

(1)  coordinate  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  Bicentennial  activities  and 
events  of  the  Congress  with  the  activities 
and  events  of  other  gorernmentnl  and  non- 
governmental groups; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  representation  of  the 
Congress  at  appropriate  Bicentemaial  cere- 
monies and  events;  and 

(3)  develop  and  implement  programs  to 
inform  and  emphasize  to  the  Nation  the  role 
of  the  Congress,  as  the  representative  of  the 
people,  from  its  historic  beginntogs  In  pre- 
Revolutlon  days  through  two  hundred  years 
of  growth,  challenge,  and  change. 

S»c.  4.  The  joint  committee  may — 

(1)  adopt  rules  respecting  it^  organiza- 
tion and  procedures; 

(2)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  or  places  as 
It  shall  deem  appropriate; 

(3)  In  carry  tog  out  any  of  Its  fimctlons 
under  this  Act  the  joint  committee  may  uti- 
lize the  services.  Information,  faculties,  and 
personnel  of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments oi  the  Government,  and  to  procure  tba 
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temporary  ( not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  inter- 
mittent ser\'lces  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
Drganizatlons  thereof  by  contract  at  rates  of 
;>ay  not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent 
•>f  tlie  high''ot  rat«  of  basic  pay  set  forth  In 
■  He  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  mcludiug  payment  of 
such  ratei  for  necessary  traveltime; 

14)  hold  liearlugs; 

i5i  procure  printing  and  binding;  and 

(6)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  agency 
ooncerned,  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel,  information,  and  la- 
cilities  of  any  such  agency. 

Sec.  5.  The  expeii-ses  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fuiid  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  cliairmau  of  the  joint 
conunittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  recognized  lor 
1  hour. 

Ml".  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  SiJeaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutesr 

Mr.  Spealcer,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 292  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements  for  the  Commemo- 
ration of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States, of  America.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  by  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league in  the  Louisiana  delegation  (Mrs. 
BoGGs) .  It  is  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Butler)  and  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  Mr.  O'Neill  and 
Mr.  Ri'ODEs.  It  was  reijorted  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  which  has 
original  jiu-isdiction  for  this  matter.  I  am 
honored  to  manage  this  measure  on  the 
floor  today. 

The  reasons  for  tlie  creation  of  this 
committee  are  threefold,  hrst  with  the 
vast  number  of  Bicentennial  activities 
and  events  that  will  occur  in  the  upcom- 
ing year,  we  want  to  insure  that  the  role 
of  the  Congress  in  these  activities  is  co- 
ordinated with  other  groups  participating 
in  the  Bicentennial  activities.  To  help  in- 
sure this  the  congressional  members  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Board  will  be  members  of  this  joint  com- 
mittee. 

Second,  with  tlie  current  estimates  of 
visitors  to  Washington  during  the  Bi- 
centennial, the  joint  committee  will  help 
to  arrange  for  the  continued,  orderly  op- 
eration of  the  Congress.  WhUe  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  visitors  to  the  Con- 
gress exxjoy  their  stay,  we  also  need  to 
know  that  Members  will  be  able  to  walk 
through  the  hallways  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  office  buildings  in  an  unobstructed 
manner  and  that  the  business  of  the 
Congress  can  continue  in  an  uninter- 
rupted fa.shion. 

Third,  the  committee  win  have  an  im- 
poitant  educational  role.  It  is  charged  in 
House  Concunent  Resolution  292  with 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
progi-ams  to  inf  oiin  and  emphasize  to  the 
Nation  the  role  of  the  Congress  through 
the  200  years  of  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Lbuisiana  (Mrs. 
BoGGS)  and  the  gentleman  from  Vuginia 
<  Mr.  Butler)  for  their  work  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  Congress  must  play  an  active 
role  in  the  celebration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial. The  activities  must  be  coordinated 
to  insui-e  the  smooth  operation  of  this 
body.  And  most  important  the  Bicenten- 
nial provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  educate  the  public  concerning  the 
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workings    of    the    Congress 
present.  I  urge  tlie  adoptio  i 
Concurrent  Resolution  292. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
may  consume  to  the 
Louisiana  iMr.s.  Boggs) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speake 
day  in  supiwrt  of  House  Concli 
olution  292  to  establish  a  Joift 
tee  on  Bicentennial  Arr 
I    have    cosponsored    with 
guished    colleagues,    Mr. 
O'Neill,  and  Mr.  Rhodes.  I 
spectful  consideration  of 
this   resolution   to   create   a 
which  we  believe  is  necessa 
the  Congress  in  playing  a 
substantive  role  in  observing 
200th  anniversary. 

As  you  all  know,  the  celebr 
Bicentennial  i.s  already  upon 
we  ob.served  the  anniversary 
vening  of  the  First  Coutinen 
at  Carpenter ".s  Hall  in 
.since  that  body  was  the  pr 
our  own  Houi>e  of  Representa|,iv 
quite  fitting  that  a  congr 
tion   participated.  Earlier 
served  the  same  event  with 
ing  ceremony  in  our  own 
World  of  Fxanklin  and 
major     Bicentennial     exliifa|t 
is  being*  shown  in  France, 
England.  Its  U.S.  tour  will 
6  months.  This  spring  the 
niemoi-ated  a  series  of  major 
ary  events,  including  the  v 
Revere  and  the  historic 
at  Concord  and  Lexington, 
more  is  yet  to  come,  witn  Ji 
year  away. 

While  it  certainly  is 
Congress  be  represented  at 
events.  I  feel  it  is  also 
Congress    establish    definit 
determine  its  contribution 
tution  to  the  United  States 
versary  celebration.  Purthei 
the  proposed  Joint  Comini^bee 
centennial    Arrangements 
plish  tliese  objectives,  as  we 
priately  marking  the  role  of 
ttie  representative  body  of 
people. 

The  joint  committee  whi4h 
pose   would   include    12 
majority  and  minority  lead4r 
the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate 
gressional    Members    of    the 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial 
tion  who  are  Senators  Brook 
TOYA,  Representative  Butle 
.self;  plus  four  additional 
from  each  body,  to  be 
respective  presiding  oflfiicers. 
sois  of  the  resolution  to  crea 
committee  believe  the  fom- 
members  will  give  the 
creased   flexibility   and   will 
broader       representation 
Congress. 

The  joint  committee  will 
basic    functions,    although 
tasks  and  projects  undertajen 
Committee  will  have  to  be 
defined  after  the  Committe( 
tuted. 
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pro\iQe  for  representation  of 
gress  at  appropriate  Bicenteniial 
monies   and   events.   For 
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srouijs,  including  the  State  and 
c-rninents,  private  groups,  and 
can  Revolutionary  Bicentennia  I 
istration. 

This  committee  will  not  in 
inujiutie  on  the  functions  of 
iiiiK  been  most  effectively 
by  .Tohn  Warner.  I  believe 
i-  doing  an  outstanding  job  of 
iiiK  nationally  the  myriad  _. 
memorating  the  Bicentemiial. 
ioint  committee  will  focus  its 
on  the  Bicentennial  exclusivelj 
lates  to  the  Congress,  and  in 
to  activities  taking  place  here 
Hill,  tlie  committee  will  actual^ 
viding  welcomed  assistance  to 
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I  believe  one  of  the  most 
[unctions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
centennial  Arrangements  will 
velop  and  implement  programs 
and  emphasize  to  the  Nation 
tant  role  of  the  Congress  as 
.sentative  of  the  people  from 
beginnings  through  200  years 
challenge,  and  change. 

Estimates  of  tlie  numbers 
expected    in    Washington 
A  ary  widely,  from  slightly  more 
average  16  million  to  as  high 
lion.  Whatever  the  actual  nuifcber 
can  count  on  a  large  increase 
coming  to  the  Capitol  area. 
tors  will  be  both  constituents 
touii&ts.  and  their  reception  by 
Qre.'-s  will  make  a  lasting  impresfcion 
tliem.  The  committee  will  assist 
gre.ss  in  putting  its  best  foot 
We  must  greet  our  Bicentennial 
gi-aciously  and  to  provide  edu<  ation 
them  while  at  the  same  time 
that  the  work  of  the  Congress 
impeded. 

At  present  the  best  target 
of  the  National  Visitors'  Center 
of  1976.  As  you  are  well  aware 
.sional  offices  are  being  bombarded 
requests  for  information  on  log  sties 
events  in  Washington.  More  visitor 
not  contact  the  Visitors 
after  they  arrive,  and  one  of 
tions  of  the  Joint  Committee  c4uld 
assist  the  congressional  staff 
answering    information 
constituents  who  visit  the  Capilol 
oui'  guests  and  we  believe  the  Jc^t 
mittee    on    Bicentennial 
will  help  prepare  us  to  receive 

The  succe.ss  of  the  America:  i 
nient   in   democracy   has   inspired 
hopes  and  di-eams  for  freedom 
all  over  the  world,  and  many 
tions  have  indicated  their  desiife 
sent   to   the   American   people 
commemorate  our  Bicentennial 
exemplify  the  bonds  of  friendship 
ing  between  their  people  and 
ol  the.se  offers,  quite  approprialely^ 
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been  extended  to  the  Congress  because 
it  is  the  closest  representative  of  the 
people.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Joint 
Committee  could  be  to  receive,  evaluate, 
and  coordinate  these  offers  and  to  de- 
termine the  proper  disposition  of  these 
yif  ts  when  accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  the 
resolution  provides  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee should  serve  for  such  time  as  is 
in'cessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes: 
The  U.S.  Congress  represents  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  democracy.  As  we  enter 
our  Bicentennial  era.  we  have  a  further 
opportunity  to  represent  our  constituen- 
cies in  honoring  and  celebrating  our  his- 
tory and  our  form  of  government.  No 
group  of  Americans  should  be  more  will- 
ing than  we  to  take  part  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial.  No  gi-oup  in  the 
Nation  should  be  more  dedicated  to  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  make  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  200th  annivei-feary  a  deep  and 
meaningful  experience,  both  nationally 
and  within  our  home  communities  es- 
pecially those  2,000  plus  which  have  re- 
ceived official  Bicentennial  designations 
where  local  Bicentennial  events  and  proj- 
Acts,  abound.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  is  an  op- 
portiuiity  for  the  Congress  to  renew  and 
strengthen  the  link  that  exists  between 
the  citizen  and  his  Government. 

The  resolution  before  you  today  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Bicentennial  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  facilitating  the  coordination  of 
our  role  so  that  no  part  of  the  Nation  is 
neglected.  I  believe  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Bicentennial  Arrangements  will  be  an 
invaluable  part  of  our  congressional  work 
as  we  approach  our  third  centurv  as  a 
Nation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress should  play  a  more  active  role  in 
our  Bicentennial,  and  we  should  all  be 
cognizant  of  our  heritage  of  200  years  as 
a  freedom-loving  Nation,  already  the 
longest  continuous  democracy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

We  have  many  things  about  which  we 
should  tell  the  American  people  and  all 
the  world.  This  joint  committee  win 
lead.  It  can  do  an  outstanding  job  in 
helping  in  the  Bicentennial. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Yes,  I  will  be  happv  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  this  joint  committee 
were  not  created,  what  committees  of  the 
House  would  then  handle  this  matter? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  say  that  tliere 
would  be  none  with  the  full  responsi- 
bility, but  several  Involved  in  the  action. 
However,  I  feel  that  this  joint  commit- 
tee is  proper  and  appropriate  and  will 
expedite  the  overall  activity  of  the 
Bicentennial. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  there  are  commit- 
tees which  could  handle  this  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  sure  there  v.xtuld 
be,  but  not  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  something  about  the  Item 
on  page  4  with  respect  to  this  unlimited 
authority,  which  allows  the  hiring  of 


consultants  and  experts  at  a  basic  rate 
of  daily  pay  set  forth  in  the  general 
.schedule?  How  much  is  the  matxtmnw^ 
these  consultants  and  experts  could  be 
paid  per  day? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  $135  a  day  for  the  con- 
sultant. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Was  there  any  testi- 
mony as  to  how  many  consultants  would 
be  needed? 

Mr.  QUIIJiEN.  Not  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  There  is  also  a  general 
authorization  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
this  Joint  Committee  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund.  Is  there  any  budget  esti- 
mate or  figure  given  as  to  what  this 
committee  will  spend  or  of  how  many 
staff  members,  assistants,  and  clerical 
help  they  will  need? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  None  was  presented, 
but  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
•  Mrs.  Boggs  )  said  it  would  be  a  very 
tight  budget  and  that  no  funds  would 
be  expended  imless  they  were  ab.solutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  part  of 
the  American  Revolution,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Of  course,  that  is  true. 
The  Kings  Mountain  Men  marched  over 
Roan  mountain  in  my  district.  We  have 
a  lot  of  things  to  commemorate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  gave  rise  to  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  are  going  to 
represent  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  both  parties  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  this  Joint  Committee 
is.  at  least  in  my  mind,  adequate  proof 
that  the  funds  that  are  expended  will 
be  expended  well  and  that  they  will  in 
no  way  be  throwing  money  away  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland,  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  catises  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was 
taxation,  too  much  taxation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  but  not  only  taxa- 
tion; also  there  was  vhe  misspending  of 
funds,  that  caused  the  Boston  Tea  Party 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  is  past  history 
which  resulted  and  acci-ued  to  our 
benefit. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  just  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
the  faith  he  has.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  a  large  measure  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
current resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  current  resolution. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  rule,  I  caU  up  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  44) 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 


MOTION   OFFERED  BY  MB.  LONG   OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiatta  moves  to  :>trtke  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  the  Senate  c -n- 
current  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  44),  and  iji- 
sert  m  Ueu  thereof  all  after  the  resolvlu;; 
clause  of  the  House  concurrent  resolufion 
(H.  Con.  Res,  292)  as  agreed  to  by  the  Hou!«. 
as  follows: 

Rcnolrcd  by  tlie  House  of  Rci)Tfscntalit:'s 
ithe  Senate  concurring)  Thut  Hic  Congress 
should  play  a  significant  and  substantive  r<.!p 
in  honoring  the  Nations  two  hundred! n 
nnniversary  and  In  a.ssisling  the  America u 
Pe\'ohiflon  Bicentennial  Admlnlstratl.-'n. 

Sw.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
johit  congressional  conunittee  to  be  known 
US  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Arrangements  foi- 
the  Commemoratiou  of  the  Bicentennial  o." 
the  UiUted  Slates  of  America  (herein  re- 
leired  to  as  the  'joint  committee"). 

(bi  Tlie  joint  conunitlee  shall  be  c^inp-wrrt 
of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

(ii  the  ma.loriiy  and  minority  leaders  of 
liie  Hou.%  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Spij.iip: 

(ill  liie  Members  of  Congress;  Aha  are 
members  of  the  AmericBn  Revolution  Bioe;- 
teiinial  Board: 

(til)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.'entatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  appointeti 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  of  the  same 
political  party:  and 

(iv)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Members 
appointed  under  this  paragraph  shall  no-,  be 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  Seven 
members  of  the  joint  committee  shall  con- 
stltut*  a  quorum.  Any  vacancv  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  af- 
fect its  authority  and  shaU  be  filed  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appcjini- 
meut  was  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  joint  conjmittee  shall — 

(1)  coordinate  the  planning  and  Unp'c- 
mentatiou  of  Bicentennial  activities  and 
events  of  the  Congress  with  the  activities  and 
events  of  other  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental groups; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou<=e 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  representation  of  the 
Congress  at  appropriate  Bicentennial  cere- 
monies and  events;  and 

(3)  develop  and  Implement  programs  to 
inform  and  emphasize  to  the  Nation  the  role 
of  the  Congress,  as  the  representative  of  the 
people,  from  its  historic  beginnings  In  pre- 
Revolution  days  through  two  bundled  years 
of  growth,  challenge,  und  change. 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  committee  may — 

(1)  adopt  rules  respecting  its  organi.'a- 
tion  and  procedures; 

(2)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  or  place.s  .ns 
It  shall  deem  appropriate; 

(3)  in  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act  the  joint  committee  may 
utilize  the  services.  Information,  faculties 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lUhments  of  the  Government,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  one  vear) 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  "con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  by  contract 
at  rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay 
set  forth  In  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing payment  of  such  rates  for  necessary 
traveltime; 

(4)  bold  bearings; 

(5)  procure  printing  and  binding:  and 

(6)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  agency 
concerned,  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel.  Information,  and  facili- 
ties of  any  such  agency. 
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Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  tha  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  upon  voocb- 
ers  approved  by  the  chalrmui  of  the  Joint 

committee. 

The  Senate  concunent  resolution  was 
t-oncurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  van  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  simiiai-  Hoube  concurrent  resolution 
'H.  Con.  Res.  292>  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  WAXMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rolK 
call  No.  336  on  H.R.  5358.  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970. 1  was  called 
off  the  floor  to  meet  witli  consUtuente, 
and  therefore  I  am  not  recorded  on  the 
vote  for  final  passage.  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
•Mr.    DANIELSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
called  off  the  floor  to  meet  with  con- 
stituents at  the  time  of  roUcall  No.  336, 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  5358, 
the  railroad  safety  authorization,  and 
therefore  am  not  recorded  on  that  vote. 
M  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


IMPENDING  VETO  OP  EMERGENCY 
HOUSING  ACT  OP  1975 

'Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  nuit- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Ford  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  will  veto  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975.  His  spokesmen  in- 
dicate that  he  is  opposed  to  this  vital 
and  much  needed  legislation  because  it 
would  cost  too  much  money:  it  would 
help  too  few  people;  and  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry  has  reversed  its  deep  slide. 

A  point-by-point  refutation  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  views  is  in  order.  First,  the 
bill  would  have  a  total  cost  of  $1.35  bil- 
lion, a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  as  far 
as  the  Federal  budget  is  concerned.  No 
like  amount  of  money  could  be  better 
spent  to  help  put  500.000  men  and 
women  back  to  work  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. With  the  investment,  the  Federal 
Oo\-8rnment  would  receive  between  $2 
and  $3  billion  la  increased  revenues. 
Plus,  tiie  enormous  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment— unemployment  compensation, 
tood  stump!:,  et  cetera — would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Second. ,  400.000  families  who  today 
i.i-e  precluded  from  buying  a  home  be- 
c.'!u.>e  of  outraeeously  high  interest  rates 
ib  no  .small  number.  These  families  will 
generate  increa.sed  tax  revenues  at  all 
levels,  thus  providing  more  return  on 
the  investment  made  by  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Third,  the  administratlo  i 
Uie  housing  industry  has  sta 
and  points  with  pride  and 
housing  starts  and  building 
ures  for  May.  They  are  up. 
stai-ts  are  up  to  their  secom 
level  since  1945.  And,  building 
have  climbed  to  their  lowest 
May  since  World  War  U.  ] 
coveiy,  I  am  glad  I  am 
being  caied  for  by  this 

And  now  comes  a  .siibstitui  e 
housing  bill.  Its  proponent! 
it  will  accomplish  everytlii 
original   H.R.   4485    would 
They  propose  to  increase 
of   HDD   to   puichase 

under  the  Emei-gency 

Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Thij 
authority  would  be  $10  billi  »n 
provide  financing  assistanc* 
housing  units.  It  would  also 
owners     threatened     with 
through    a    complicated 
program.  Who  can  argue 
jectives  of  this  bill  as  pr 
substitute? 

I  agree  with  the  objective 
islation,  with  a  small  but 
The  bill  authorizes  discr_ 
thority  to  HDD.  The  key  tc 
of  this  bill  to  meet  tlie 
housing  crisis  is  that  word 
HDD  has  not  utilized  the 
authority  it  has — over  $2  billion 
unusued  under  the  origina] 
Home    Purchase    Assistance 
money  has  been  imusued  sii 
This  substitute  will  not  mee 
increasing  construction  en 
only  goal  seems  to  be  to 
the  opportunity  not  to  use 
$10  billion  in  purchase 
in  fact,  a  sham. 

This  substitute  bill   will 
greatly  the  historically  higl 
ment  rate  in  the  consti-ucti|)n 
It  will  not  help  increase  hou 
tion  or  help  middle  income 
chase  a  home.  This  is  _^, 
thority  in  the  substitute  is  _ 
and  HUD'S  record  of  using 
tionary  authority  it  has 
the  past. 

I  hope  that  the  Presidei^i 
to  sign  H.R.  4485.  If.  howe  er 
not,  I  hope  Members  of  tin 
vote    to    override    this 
veto  and  that  tlie  housing 
be  allowed  to  help  get  the 
ing  out  of  its  recession. 
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MALPRACTICE  N<  ».  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp< 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Illinois  ^Mr.  Cra 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker 
few  months,  the  shocking  . 
crisis  situation  which  faces 
cians  and  surgeons  has 
to  all  Americans.  Skyrocketing 
premiums,  cancellations  of  ] 
erage  and  the  resulting  worl 
have  suddenly  brought  the 
practice  controverey  into  public 

The  aura  of  mi-stery  whl^ 
malpractice  adds  to  the 
engendered   by  the   thougrft 
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caught  without  adequate 

Lack  of  information  and  the 
fear  of  being  caught  helplesi 
gether  caused  angry,  frustratqi 
Government  action. 

All  Americans  desire  a  _ 
of  the  best  available  medical 
lowest  possible  cost.  But  let  us 
legislate  under  pressure  an  ex:_ 
lutiou  which  neither  takes  inU 
ation  nor  attacks  the  critica! 
of  the  malpractice  crisis.  ] 
indulging  in  rhetoric,  let  us  „ 
sidered  view  of  the  issues,  iso , 
defining  the  problems  and  onl  i 
cide  what,  if  any,  Government 
tion  is  needed  and  at  what  1(  . . 
be  most  efficient  and  successful 
ing  the  problem. 

Tlie  inmiediate  problem  is 
the  all  but  prohibitive  cost  i, 
liability  hism-ance.  Doctors  aiu 
have  f omid  their  premiums  hi 
or  even  quadrupled  since  197C 
they  formerly  had  to  pay  th< 
dollai-s  per  year  in  premiums, 
must  pay  tens  of  thousands 
per  year. 

These  price  hikes  are  due 
creased  incidence  of 
and  their  high  costs. 

It  seems  strange  with  the 

made  by  the  medical  ^ . 

last  30  years  that  malpractice 
awards  should  have  increased 
ically  in  the  last  decade.  Bu 
ways  these  advances  are  a 
problem. 

The  medical  miracle  in 
States  has  been  based  on  .w»w~. 
cialization,  and  the  high  quallt ;' 
cal  personnel.  Unfortunately 
tion  has  also  meant  a  trend 
sonal  physician-family 

Second,   the  medical 

made  many  of  us  lay  people 
despite  the  dedication  of 
continued  Improvonent  of 
medicine  is  still  not  an  exact 

In  addition  the  ethical 

sonal  responsibility  to  societal  _ 
made  it  necessary  in  the  mind  i , 
that  someone  pay  for  individijtl 
tune. 

Thus  the  trend  is  toward 
adjudication.  If  one  Is  not  100 
covei-ed,  sue  for  damage 
insurance  company  pay. 

This  unfortunately  restUte 
costs  for  all  involved,  Insurw 
pany,  doctor,  and  patient.  And 
ticularly  it  affects  those  alread 
dened  by  increasing  costs  and 
the  middle  income  wage  eame  • 
makes  quality  care  almost 
the  poor. 

To    pay    for    skyrocketing 
premiums  a  doctor  must  chai 
tients  more.  And  not  only  is  . 
passed  on,  but  also  the  increased 
precautions,   labeled 
cine,"  which  are  taken  to  _ 
in  the  event  of  any  resulting 
charges.  These  costs  are  est 
to  $7  million  per  year  and 
even  higher. 

The  increased  threat  of  ._ 
claims  passes  the  biu-den  on  to 
die  class  and  the  poor  In  other 
increasing  tendency  to  link 
malpractice  claims  has 
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insurance  rates  In  the  last  4  or  5  years 
and  thus  many  inner  city  hospitals  which 
provide  the  basis  of  medical  care  for  the 
pj rjr  are  being  forced  out  of  business  due 
t  ->  higlier  expenses. 

.-Vlso  the  medical  student  whose  school 
debts  must  be  paid  off  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  low  paying  practice  if  he  wants 
the  "luxury"  of  malpractice  insurance. 

In  addition  the  poor  and  the  middle 
class  caimot  afford  the  care  of  the  nec- 
e.s.-arily  high  priced  specialists  in  the 
event  of  catastrophic  illness. 

All  the  way  around  tlie  higli  costs  are 
passed  to  those  who  are  not  already  most 
bui-dened,  the  poor  and  the  middle-in- 
come family. 

The  trend  to  increased  adjudication 
has  brought  about  an  excess  of  claims  of 
malpractice.  Claims  have  increased  300 
percent  in  only  the  last  10  years.  Insur- 
ance carriers  judged  less  tha»i  half  of  the 
claims  made  in  1970  to  be  meritorious. 
Data  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare's  Commission 
formed  specifically  to  study  the  malprac- 
tice problem  showed  that  'contingency 
fees  tended  to  discourage  tlie  acceptance 
of  legally  meritorious  cases  involving 
minor  injury  and  relative  small  poten- 
tial recovery." 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  figure 
though  is  one  which  shows  that  only  16 
cents  out  of  every  $1  of  malpractice  in- 
surance paid  gets  back  to  the  grieved 
party.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the  increase  in 
settlements  and  their  size  which  causes 
the  rise  In  premiums,  but  the  need  to 
pay  for  courts  costs,  administrative  and 
lawyers  fees.  The  high  cost  of  defense 
against  false  claims  is  actually  the  key  to 
the  precipitous  rise  in  premiimi  rates. 

The  legal  system  itself  needs  reform- 
ing before  the  vision  of  lawyers  as  pro- 
bate coiu't  vultures  pervades  the  practice 
of  medical  liability  cases  also. 

The  statute  of  limitations,  the  doctrine 
of  res  ipsa  loquitm-,  contingency  fees,  and 
indeed  even  the  tort  system  itself  as  it  ap- 
plies to  medical  malpractice  cases  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  on  a  State-by-State 
basis.  Perhaps  a  return  to  past  customs 
of  determining  negligence  cases  by  equity 
or  peer  review  as  in  an  arbitration  con- 
cept is  In  order  in  some  States.  But  the 
very  nature  of  the  problem  precludes 
Federal  action. 

Rather  than  Federal  interference,  we 
should  encourage  each  State  to  examine 
its  own  unique  situation  and  deal  with 
the  problem  on  a  new  manageable  level. 
True,  undue  Government  mterference 
can  be  as  bad  at  the  State  level  as  at  the 
Federal  level,  but  State  actions  have  the 
advantage  of  learning  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  States  while  Federal  trav- 
esties tend  to  be  etched  indeliblv  in 
stone. 

The  Secretary's  Commission  recom- 
mended the  application  of  State-by- 
State  alternatives  noting  individual  State 
control  over  insurance  practices  and  the 
possibility  of  experimentation  with  differ- 
ent proposed  solutions.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  Di-.  Roger  Egeberg,  his  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Health  Pohcy  at  HEW, 
have  both  noted  the  inability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  crisis  and  have  joined  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  all  other  responsible 


medical  associations  In  calling  for  a 
hands  off  policy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly  this  is  supported  by  the  well- 
dociunented  evidence  of  HEW's  Ineffi- 
ciency as  an  administrator.  Their  history 
of  failure  in  running  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  whose  excessive 
costs  are  imjustly  pinned  on  the  medical 
profe.ssion,  Is  will  known.  And  this  Is  not 
to  criticize  the  Individuals  at  HEW  but 
rather  to  point  out  the  impossibiUty  of 
effectively  administrating  such  programs 
at  the  Federal  level. 

I  fully  realize  having  served  in  this 
august  body  for  over  5  years  the  tempta- 
tion that  exists  to  hand  down  a  solution 
from  the  font  of  all  wisdom,  but  let  us 
just  this  once  attempt  to  solve  rather 
tlian  further  compUcate  a  problem  by 
using  a  new  approach:  That  Is,  an 
intelligent,  reasoned  abstention  from 
Federal  interference  and  a  reliance  on 
the  genious  of  the  American  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

In  April  the  State  of  Indiana  passed 
what  is  quickly  becoming  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  area  of  mal- 
practice compensation.  The  bill  is  far 
from  faultless,  but  It  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  legislation  proposed  thus 
far  in  other  States.  Indeed  an  important 
provision  in  the  Indiana  law  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  medical  malpractice 
study  commission  to  review  the  overall 
problem  In  the  State  of  Indiana  and  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the 
problem  and  the  inadequacies  of  the 
recently  passed  legislation. 

Tlie  bill  includes  a  provision  of  the 
statute  of  Umitations,  it  InvaUdates  oral 
contracts  by  providers,  requires  pre- 
trial claim  review,  sets  maximimi  re- 
covery ceilings,  eliminates  ad  damnum 
payments,  and  moves  to  restrict  the  per- 
centage amount  now  taken  on  a  contin- 
gency fee  basis.  As  noted  before  the  bill 
is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  it  Is 
at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

California,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  are  all  care- 
fidly  examming  the  Indiana  bill.  Other 
States  taking  noticeable,  if  not  partic- 
ularly notable  action  are  Maryland. 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin. 
Though  the  legislative  action  in  these 
States  is  xmfavorable,  it  shows  the  Inter- 
est and  action  being  generated  In  the 
States.  Indeed  all  States  in  wliich  a  crisis 
situation  exists  have  Introduced  or  passed 
measures  dealing  with  their  xmique  mal- 
practice problem. 

Rather  than  detoui-ing  them  and 
raising  disincentives  which  would  only 
compound  the  problem  let  us  rely  upon 
tlie  genius  of  our  American  Federal  sys- 
tem which  allows  the  States  to  analyse 
their  tmique  problem  and  to  provide  for 
specific  solutions.  Let  us  not  tie  their 
hands  with  high  cost  Federal  programs 
of  doubtful  quality. 

To  the  cursory  observer.  Federal  in- 
terference Is  appealing.  However,  It  Ig- 
nores the  needs  of  the  two  important 
groups.  First,  It  will  result  In  lower  qual- 
ity medical  care  and  second.  It  will  re- 
sult In  higher  costs  for  the  consumer. 

Sweden's  govemmentally  controlled 
and  financed  health  care  program  had  a 
cost  increase  of  614  percent  between  1950 
and  1966.  During  the  same  timespan 


U.S.  costs  rose  148  percent.  Though  it  is 
often  difficult  for  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  remember.  Government  must  pay 
for  those  projects.  In  the  truest  sense  this 
is  when  you  and  I  become  the  "govern- 
ment of  the  people."  As  taxpayei-s  we  pay 
for  the  increased  taxes  needed  to  finance 
Government  waste.  We  pay  through  in- 
creased interest  rates  due  to  Government 
competition  in  the  borrowing  market. 
Once  again  it  is  the  middle  income  wage 
earner  who  is  forced  to  pay  the  price  for 
Government  largesse. 

Even  more  important  though  is  the 
lower  quahty  of  care  resulting  from  Fed- 
eral interference.  Governmental  domina- 
tion results  in  a  lack  of  competition  and 
personal  incentive.  Doctors  are  no  longer 
free  to  practice  where  and  in  what  ca- 
pacity they  wish.  They  must  perform 
where  and  in  whatever  capacity  the  Gov- 
ernment desues. 

It  is  this  sort  of  government  duection 
in  England  that  has  resulted  in  a  stag- 
gering loss  of  British  medical  school 
graduates  to  other  nations. 

How  are  we  as  legislators  to  justify 
the  lower  quaUty  and  higher  cost  of 
medical  care  which  will  result  from  gov- 
ernmental interference?  Thus  as  legis- 
lators we  are  left  with  a  dilemma,  a 
problem  which  Federal  action  is  neither 
qualified  nor  capable  of  solving.  Do  we 
let  the  States  attempt  to  deal  with  a  mat- 
ter under  their  rightful  Jurisdiction  in 
an  Informed  and  conscientious  manner 
capable  of  applying  selective  solutions  to 
State-by-State  problems,  or  do  we  throw 
caution  to  the  winds  and  let  the  Federal 
Government  rush  in  and  thus  totally 
destroy  any  hopes  for  a  responsible,  ef- 
fective solution. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  let  us 
not  forget  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  free 
enterprise  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded.  Let  us  as  legislators  swallow  our 
pride  and  admit  the  Incapacity  of  Fed- 
eral action  In  response  to  this  problem, 
and  rely  upon  the  genius  of  our  Federal 
system  to  deal  witli  a  problem,  though 
common  to  us  all,  still  unique  in  each 
State. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COV- 
ERAGE OP  CONGRESS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  toterest  in  and  support  for  the 
broadcasting  of  House  and  Senate  floor 
proceedings  is  more  than  a  passing 
fancy,  that  the  proposal  for  opening 
floor  sessions  to  coverage  by  the  elec- 
tronic media  is  soundly  based  and 
strongly  held. 

By  way  of  evidence.  I  call  our  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Wasliington  Post  and  to  an 
article  In  the  same  Issue  by  Post  col- 
tunnist  George  F.  Will.  Despite  differ- 
ences of  tone  and  approach  between  the 
two  pieces,  botli  provide  convincing  Jus- 
tification for  opening  Congress  more 
fully  to  pubUc  view. 

It  is  worthy  of  note.  too.  thpt  oiir 
si.ster  institution,  the  Britl.^li  Hou;c  uf 
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commons.  Is  currently  at  mld-polnt  In 
its  4-week  trial  of  radio  coverage  of 
Conunons'  debates.  Although  the  Com- 
mons defeated  by  275  votes  to  263  a 
motion  to  extend  coverage  to  television, 
the  London  Economist  commented  that: 
Qiveu  Uie  size  oi"  this  majority.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  sound  microphones  will 
be  banished  from  U»e  chamber  at  the  con- 
cliuiou  of  the  experiment.  Yet  if  souud 
broadcasting  coiitiuue3,  the  absurdity  ot 
keeping  out  the  televUlou  cameras  will  be- 
come Increasmgly  apparent,  and  it  •will 
^c&rceJy  be  tenable  to  maintain  this  anoma- 
lous sUuation  for  v»>iy  long,  it  is  hlghlv  prob- 
able that  the  present  Parliament  wlU  be  tho 
last  to  remain  untelevised    .  .  . 

Therefore,  Mr.  Spenter.  in  tiie  iier- 
spcctive  of  growing  public  interest  in 
greater  public  access  to  congressional 
debates  and  of  the  steady  extension  of 
electronic  coverage  to  other  legislative 
bodie-s,  I  remain  highly  optimistic  that 
thLs  House  will  soon  approve  the  reso- 
lution .so  many  of  us  have  rosponsored  to 
permii  a  tc';t  program  of  buch  coverngs 
t>f  om-  own  acti\ities. 

Consequently,  I  welcome  the  actic-ii 
lust  week  of  the  Committee  on  RiUes  in 
referring  our  re;>olution  to  a  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk>.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations. 
It  was  my  pleaj-ure  last  year  to  listen  to 
tlie  gentleman's  thoughtful  presentation 
to  the  committee  of  his  very  positive 
views  on  this  subject.  I  am  confident  that 
our  proposal  will  receive  equally  thought- 
ful con-^ideration  from  the  subconimittce 
under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Gcorse  Will  pointed 
out  in  this  mornings  Post.  tele\i-ion  is 
uniquely  able  to  convey  .«:uch  events  ...■; 
cangressional  debates  '-with  an  immedi- 
acy that  print  journalism  cannot  match." 
Television  is  also  the  medium  on  which 
most  i.)eop!e  depend  most  heavil.v  for 
most  of  their  understandin;?  of  public  af- 
fairs. It  is  unthinkable  th.-.t  Congress  will 
long  delar  in  mriking  it  pos.=ible  for  tele- 
vision to  contribute  to  tho  people's  under- 
stiinding  ot  th»  process  by  winch  their 
luw.s  ;  re  made. 

As  a  partoi  my  lemarkt;,  I  include  tlie 
editorial  and  article  from  the  Washing- 
ten  Post  of  June  23: 

ruTTiNG  Cotic&iis  or:  the  Are 
Earlier  this  month  it  seemed  that  broad- 
casting had  finally  scored  a  brealiilirough  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Senate,  iu  an  unprece- 
dented move,  voted  to  permit  television  and 
r.idlo  to  cover  the  floor  debates  on  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  election  case.  Properly 
handled,  this  cor.Td  have  been  a  good  test  of 
the  usefulness  of  letting  the  public  see  and 
hear  what  nctually  occurs  in  an  important, 
compllCRteil  congressiontil  debate.  Moreover, 
trojidcastlug  would  have  been  a  particular 
service  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshlie.  who 
cbvious!y  have  a  special  interest  in  the  Sen- 
ate's ccMduot  of  this  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  latt-niinute  effort  '.a 
air  this  debate  Toundercd  on  tacUcal  and 
te»linical  points.  Senate  Democrats  made 
bioddcasiKit  coiiangeut  on  settUig  some 
limits  to  debate.  No  such  agieement  could 
he  re.iched.  Then  the  senators  learned  that 
I'V  corerogc  on  such  short  notice  would  re- 
q'lue  banks  of  obtrusive  lights  that  would 
make  the  Senate  look  like  a  TV  studio  and 
th.i'.  couid  generate  enough  heat  to  over- 
wiii-lm  tho  air  conditioning. 

Xtiilicr  of  the.^e  difficulties  amoimts  tc  a 
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permanent  problem.  If 
of  floor  sessions  were  to 

could  not  be  used  as  a „. 

parliamentary  disputes.  And 
troubles  are  also  surmountabl 
believe  that,  with  some  time 
experiment,  it  would  be  possi 
enotigh  light  without  too  m; 
without  changing  the  basic 
the  historic  Senate  and  Hou.s< 

The  key  eiemeui  is  a  _ 
orderly  approach  has  beeu  . 
Joint   Committee   ou   Cougr 
'ions,   ird   by   S"n.   lee   Mete. 
and  Rep.  Jack  Brooks   (D-Te 
po.'^.i!  <  :ills  for  {1  oi.o  year  test 
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Don  Fuqiici  <D-Fla.)  noted  t 
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on  them  than  we  can  do  with  curlent  restric- 
tions on  Capitol  Hill  broadcast]  ig, 

Moreover,  the  television  earner  i, 
in  some  ways  a  superficial 
instiaiment,    conveys    some 
conveutioii.s,  and  other 
immediacy    That    print    journalism 
match. 

lelevl.sioii  has  a  droadfiU  tln^e 
economic  nev^s  Ijecauee  no  one 
picture  of  the  law  of  .supply  and 
Sen.  Lowell  Welcker   (R-Conn.) 
even  lower-middle  dudgeon — thai 
ovcu'.    th.Tt    only   television    can 
c.ipture. 

.A:ia  ocM.sionally   there   is  a 
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tory.  Sen.  Joe  McCarthys  bearings 
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Ihis  is  part  of  a  process  called  editing.  It 
can  be  done  well  or  poorly.  But  there  is  no 
way  Congress  cr.n  properly — tha^  is,  consU- 
ititionaily— regulate  U. 

Congres.<?  has  been  allowed  to 
bropdca.sting   of   its   activities   Is 
That  it  can  bestow  and  regulate 
rather  than  a  right  lielonging  to 
ii  ■■  legitimate  journalists. 
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the  condition  of  their  homes  and  unable 
to  get  the  help  tliey  need  to  make  tho 
repairs. 

The  Tribime  reporters  scromiged  for 
the  facts,  read  endless  numbers  of  re- 
ports, talked  with  officials  in  Chicago 
and  Washington,  D.C..  inspected  the 
FH^V  properties,  and  drew  their  conclu- 
sions. These  articles  are  not  pleasant  to 
read.  The  realities  are  not  easy  to  print. 

Congressman  Floyd  V.  Hicks  an- 
nounced June  12  that  his  Manpower  and 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  is  plan- 
ning hearings  next  month  on  HUD'.~ 
management  operations  and  the  scan- 
dals that  have  accompanied  them.  1 
trust  these  articles  will  prove  useful  to 
him  and  his  subcommittee  in  its  inves- 
tigation. I  include  the  first  two  articles 
of  the  series  v.'hich  began  Sundny,  Jun^^ 
22: 

FHA  Wasies  *4  Billion  ;h'j  CHr:Aria  Chy 
Slums — Tholsanes  Abawjoic,  Lose  Homes 
It  Is  a  hidden  disaster,  manmade  but  more 
destructive  to  America's  cities  and  towns 
than  any  tornado,  hurricane,  or  earthquake 
on  record. 

Iu  less  than  seven  years  it  has  cut  a 
swath  thru  hundreds  of  communities  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  nation,  leaviu'^  $4 
billion  worth  of  housing  destroved  in"  It.'S 
wake. 

It  I.S  a  bureaiicratio  machine  set  up  In 
Washington  to  provide  housing  for  the  na- 
tion s  poor  that  has  instead  run  off  course 
and  mangled  the  home.s  and  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  families. 

Evidence  of  the  destruction  i-;  easy  to  spot 
v.hen  you  know  where  to  look. 

You  can  see  It,  for  example.  In  the  7300 
block  of  South  Hoyne  Avenue,  once  a  near, 
quiet,  middle-class  Chicago  neighborhood. 

In  1071,  14  families  moved  into  new,  brick 
bllevel  $24,000  hemes  on  the  block,  pur- 
chased  with  federally  insured  mortgages  In  a 
program  created  by  the  1968  National  Hou.'-,ins 
Act  for  low  and  moderate-income  families.  ° 
Today  the  street  looks  like  desolation  row. 
Seven  of  the  homes  are  now  mostly  four-slde(i 
shells.  In  some  the  roofs  are  gone,  tlie  floors 
are  broken,  the  walls  smashed. 

Front  yards  are  cluttered  with  debris,  bad- 
yards  with  the  broken  toys  of  children  who 
have  moved  away. 

Families  who  have  managed  to  stay  on 
the  block  and  families  to  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  are  terrified  of  the  smashed 
and  abandoned  houses.  The  gaping  windows 
and  splintered  doors  are  an  invitation  to  van- 
dals who  set  flres  late  at  night. 

"If  one  of  the  abandoned  homes  really 
gets  going  on  fire.  It  wUl  be  goodby  to  the 
whole  block,"  said  John  Bramwell,  a  disabled 
veteran  who  lives  with  his  five  children  at 
7329  S.  Hoyne  Av.  The  Bramwell  home  is 
sandwiched  between  two  abandoned  houses, 
both  of  which  have  had  flres. 

"I  put  in  a  patio  to  make  my  house  look 
nice, '  said  Bramwell,  who  moved  In  ahnost 
four  years  ago.  "It  was  a  nice  neighborhood 
when  we  moved  in.  Now  it  is  beginning  to 
look  like  a  ghetto. 

"I  want  to  get  out  of  here.  The  neigh- 
Lorhood  Is  Just  getting  too  bad." 

The  American  taxpayers  now  own  four  of 
the  houses,  having  paid  more  than  $100,000 
lor  the  useless  wreckage.  They  soon  will  own 
three  more. 

The  taxpayers  arc  paymg  for  the  same 
sort  of  wrecks  In  dozens  of  other  Chicago 
neighborhoods — black  and  white,  middle- 
class  and  poor. 

Billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  buying 
v.Tecked  homes  in  suburbs  like  Bolingbrook 
and  Chicago  Heights,  m  Downstate  towns  llko 
Cltampalgn  and  Granite  City,  and  In  cities 
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and  villages  in  New  Tork,  mchlgan,  Texas. 
California,  and  a  dozen  other  states. 

The  $4  bmion  bidden  disaster  has  been  the 
stibject  of  a  Eeven-mmith  Investigation  of  a 
team  of  Tribune  reporters  who  set  out  to  And 
what  happeiied,  how  it  happened,  and  who  is 
to  blr.me. 

Traveling  thru  Illinois,  they  recorded  the 
waste  of  hundre-ls  ol  millions  of  dollars  in 
thi.s;  state  alone. 

TraveUng  lo  Washington,  D.C.,  tlicv  found 
a  bureaucratic  monstrosity  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  tJrban  Development 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
agencies  which  authorized  spending  the 
vv.isted  billiorLs. 

The  reporters  examined  thottsands  of  secret 
government  reports,  flies,  and  investigations 
lelling  who  is  profiting  from  bureaucratic 
bungling  by  HUD  and  FHA. 

"It  in  a  national  scandal,"  said  James  M. 
Alter,  a  wealtiiy  Chicago  businessman  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commission  ou 
Mortgage  Pracvice.=,  has  been  fighting  the 
pin.ramed  wa.ste  end  corruption. 

"Oulside  of  Watergate  and  Vietnam,  there 
ir  lio  greater  iscandal  than  In  FHA  and  HUD 
l:our,ing,"  he  said.  "The  cities  are  rotting  and 
nobody  ae^-ms  to  be  rc.-ponslble. 

■Tr;i.s  of  thousands  of  people  have  been 
d'spnu-ed.  and  we,  the  taxpayers,  paid  for  It." 
Revelations  by  Tribune  reporters  also 
Stan  led  many  hottsUig  and  congressional  ex- 
perts previously  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the 
wa?;tc.  fraud,  and  deception  caused  by  the 
liouKing  finsco. 

The  reporters  found: 

An  entrenched  coverup  policy  by  the  high- 
cst-ran!:lng  HUD  and  FHA  olficlals  In  Wash- 
inglcn,  who  refuse  to  talk  abotit  or  reveal 
records  in  which  the  scandal  Is  hidden  to 
newsmen,  local  FHA  offlclals,  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials. 

A  policy  of  blocking  HUD  and  FHA  local 
ofTK-'ials  who  are  attempting  to  curtail  the 
v,-a:.'C  ai;d  rid  fco'eral  housiug  programs  of 
dealings  with  corrupt  mortgage  companies 
i.nd  real  e.?tate  operators. 

An  unsctfUng  relationship  between  mort- 
gage companies  that  have  made  mUlions  of 
dollar.;  from  the  scandal  and  the  highest  HUD 
and  BHA  officials,  several  of  whom  were 
formerly  exectitives  of  the  profiteering  mort- 
gage companies. 

That  the  federal  government  now  owns 
2,519  vacant  and  destroyed  homes  in  the 
Chicago  area  at  an  average  loss  of  913.393  be- 
cause of  neglect  by  mortgage  companies  and 
the  FHA.  "Ihc  loss  totals  more  than  $42  mil- 
lion. 

That  FHAs  ov.Ti  predictions  show  that  In 
the  Chicago  area  alone  another  5,000  to  7,000 
similar  homes  will  soon  come  into  FHA  pos- 
:^e.-slon. 

In  the  Chicago  region  FHA  estimates  that 
Its  accumulation  and  sales  of  homes  repre- 
.sent  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Nationally  the  picture  of  waste  and  de- 
struction is  enormous.  H.  L.  Crawford,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  housing  management  In 
HUD.  said  that  HUD  now  owns  74,000  sin- 
gle-family homes  which  cost  the  government 
$20  million  a  month  just  to  maintain. 

Another  127.000  single-family  homeowners 
have  defaulted  on  their  FHA-lnstu«d  mort- 
g.^-gcs  and  are  In  danger  of  foreclosure.  Be- 
tween 80  aud  90  percent  of  those  127,000 
houses  arc  expected  to  fall  back  Into  the  gov- 
ernment's hands,  Crawford  said. 

Good  Intentions  led  to  programs  in  whlcli 
.scandal  took  root  and  grew. 

In  1968  Congress  hurriedly  passed  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  In  response  to  unrest  and 
rioting  in  major  cities. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  provide  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  at  low  cost  and  easy 
terms  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
to  relieve  the  tensions  of  tho  overcrowded 
cities. 

Under  several  programs  set  up  by  the  act, 
famines  which  normally  would  not  hare  been 


able  to  afford  homes  could  get  private  financ- 
ing because  the  FHA  insured  their  mortgagps 
100  per  cent. 

If  th©  family  missed  payments  to  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  companies,  the  companle-< 
foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  collect  all  thai 
was  owed  them  from  the  FHA. 

Ihe  sy."=tem  was  attractive  to  mortga<»e 
companie.j,  real  estate  operators,  and  the 
poor. 

It  fioon  became  apparent  to  many  mort- 
gage companies  and  real  e.state  dealers  thai, 
they  could  make  more  money  faster  by  sell- 
ing homes  to  families  that  were  not  only  poor 
but  poor  rlsk.s — unemployed  persons  who 
could  afford  only  the  first  pavments  and 
v.eie  certain  to  default,  for  example. 

"People  were  getting  loans  who  should  uoi 
have  been,"  said  Leonard  Glblin,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Ai^o- 
clatlon  and  a  severe  critic  of  the  scan-^a!. 
"And  FHA  officials  are  not  correcting  tho 
abuses" 

Once  they  ioieclose  for  failiUi;  to  meet 
payments,  the  mortgage  companies  collect 
full  value  for  the  homes  after  a  year  from 
PHA  insurance  rather  than  wait  up  to  30 
years  for  the  mortgages  to  mature. 

HUD  and  PHA  records  mdlcate  that  the 
foreclosure  rate  of  Hou.sing  Act  homes  in  Illi- 
nois has  reached  seven  times  the  rate  of 
foreclosure  of  homes  purchased  thru  con- 
ventional loans. 

Homeowners,  civic  groups,  and  neighbor- 
hood organizations  concerned  about  tha 
scandal  told  Tribune  reporters  that  soma 
mortgage  companies  dealing  with  FHA-ln- 
sured  homes  have  svstematically  tried  to 
vacate  the  homes. 

If  a  family  misses  more  than  one  payment, 
the  mortgage  companies  often  start  foreclo- 
sure action  Immediately,  hoping  the  famllv 
will  drop  even  farther  behind,  say  the  home- 
owners and  community  groups. 

"Mortgage  lenders  eager  to  maximize  thel.- 
profits  are  now  fast  foreclosing  on  their  FHA 
loans  to  get  the  federal  Insiu-ance  money," 
said  GaU  Clncotta,  a  leader  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  Alliance. 

"The  way  the  FHA-ln-stned  mortgage  pro- 
Vjt.m.  works  now,  mortgage  compames  can 
make  more  profit  by  foreclosUig." 

Once  a  bouse  is  abandoned  the  unscrupu- 
lous mortgage  companies  go  thru  a  quick 
flurry  of  activity  to  squeeze  as  much  money 
as  they  can  from  the  home. 

V.ljen  a  mortgage  company  forecloses  on 
an  FHA-lnsured  loan  after  one  year,  the  an- 
nual profit  cau  go  as  high  as  14  per  cent, 
against  6.7  per  cent  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 
During  the  one  year  of  the  mortgage,  plus 
the  one  year  3-month  period  generally  re- 
quired for  foreclosure  proceedings,  a  lender 
can  make  a  profit  of  $5,263  on  a  loan  of 
$18,300. 

The  mortgage  companies  contract — or  et 
least  are  supposed  to — with  companies  to 
board  up  tha  houses,  winterize  the  plumblno-, 
and  do  anything  else  to  protect  them  from 
damage  and  keep  them  attractive. 

But  too  often  these  protective  services  nre 
never  provided,  or  provided  so  inadequately 
that  the  homes  are  not  protected.  This 
doesn't  prevent  mortgage  companies  from 
collecting  «400  to  $2,000  from  the  FITA  for 
work  that  is  never  done. 

Tribune  Investigators  discovered  thot  hun- 
dreds of  such  bUls  were  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  reporters  and  federal  Inspec- 
tors found  that  the  work  had  not  been  per- 
formed, or  even  that  the  houses  Involved  had 
long  been  destroyed,  like  those  on  Sout'i 
Hoyne  Avenue. 

Many  HUD  and  FHA  career  officials  who  re- 
peatedly tried  to  have  this  situation  corrected 
were  rebuffed  by  their  Washington  superiors. 
Some  agreed  to  teU  the  TWbune  what  thev 
knew  to  protect  their  own  reputations. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  tlie 
situation  within  the  government  Is  John 
Waner,  a  former  candidate  for  Chicago  mayor 
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who  is  now  a  district  director  of  HUD  and 
PHA. 

last  Oct.  21  he  demanded  action  from  the 
HUD-FHA  Inspector  general. 

In  a  letter  Waner  said  he'd  ordered  his 
siaH  to  Investigate  mortgage  companies 
wlilcU  were  paid  for  unperformed  protective 
worlc  on  vacant  bouses. 

I!e  collected  photographs  and  records  of 
dnmaged  and  destroyed  homes  on  which  the 
protective-service  payments  had  heeii  made. 

■  I  confronted  a  group  of  mortgage  bunkers 
wlih  our  findings  and  asked  them  if  they 
indei'd  received  payment  from  the  govern- 
ment for  cleaning  and  ntaintaining  these 
buildings."  Waner  wrote  to  the  iii.spector 
general. 

•'Without  exception  tJiev  all  .-aid  J'.iov 
had." 

Waner  forv/arded  three  carton.s  of  evidt-iioe. 
including  hundreds  of  pictures,  to  the  in- 
spector general's  office  for  a  more  thorougli 
in-.e-'tigntlon.  He  failed  to  get  .i  response, 
he  said. 

He  then  had  stpff  raember.s  con  met  Wash- 
ington and  request  copies  of  protective  serv- 
ice payments  to  mortgage  companies  for  addi- 
tional proof  of  criminal  fraud  against  th.i 
companies.  The  requests  were  denied. 

Waner's  attempt  to  end  the  v.asre  v.fis 
only  one  of  several  he  had  made,  and  one  of 
liundreds  by  HUD-FHA  officials. 

Flold  workers  have  repeatedly  sought  a 
change  hi  the  procedure  in  which  Washing- 
ion  pays  mortgage  companies  for  foreclosed 
hou-ses  without  inspections  to  see  whether 
tlje  houses  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed. 

William  M.  Miller,  director  of  the  liousinsj 
management  disvislon  of  HUD  hi  Chicago, 
has  campaigned  to  get  Washington  to  let 
ills  men  see  the  houses  before  payments  are 
made;  so  far  he  has  failed. 

Earlier  this  year  Daniel  F.  Martini,  a  a 
attorney  in  the  G^^neral  Coun.s<>l's  office  in 
Wasliington.  wrote  Miller's  office  ruUng 
against  Its  request  to  Inspect  and  certify 
houses  before  authorizing  payment  of  claims. 

Crawford,  his  boss  in  Washington,  admits 
HUD  and  FHA  have  been  lax  in  monitoring 
the  mortgage  companies,  but  said  HUD  np\  el- 
expected  so  many  abandoned  homes. 

"We  were  not  ready  to  take  back  houses.' 
he  told  The  Tribune.  "We  never  thought  wed 
have  this  many,  but  we  do  check  homes 
eventually." 

However,  Waner  said  HUD  and  FHA  don't 
•uoually  "check"  Chicago  homes  until  tliey 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  mortgage  com- 
panies have  collected  their  money. 

"Tills  system  is  like  closing  tlie  barn  door 
after  the  horse  gets  away,"  he  said. 

Fred  Pfaender,  HUD  director  of  loan  man- 
ogement  In  Washington,  insisted  his  aa»>ncy 
has  only  a  limited  staff  and  can't  possltaly 
look  at  every  foreclosed  home  hi  tJie  nation. 
HUD'S  Job  Is  to  make  loans,  no'  police  the 
mortgage  companies,  he  said. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  priorities  a>  to  what  we 
should  look  at,"  Pfaender  said.  "We  are  not 
equipped  for  policing." 

So  the  hidden  disaster  continues  to  churn 
across  neighborhoods  throughout  the  nation, 
and  the  government  continues  to  buy  up  the 
damaged  and  destroyed  houses  left  In  its 
wake. 

Shady  real  estate  operators  working  with 
mortgage  comi>aules  continue  to  reap  mil- 
lions of  tax  doUars  with  the  quick  turnover 
of  property  that  rots  the  neighborhoods  it 
was  supposed  to  save. 

And  evicted  homeowners  are  left  with 
broken  dreams,  destroyed  credit  records,  and 
attger  toward  a  system  that  u.sed  tiiem. 

SVSTEM      StKAMCLKS      RfTORM PHA    SCANDAl 

KNmSRED    IN    RedTAPE 

(By  George  Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer) 
Periodieally  Chicago-area  newspaper  read- 
ers thumbing  thru  the  real  estate  sections 

have  to  stop  and  blink  at  advertisements  run 
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by  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Administration. 

Whole  columns  of  homes  are 
50  or  more  at  a 
Zero  dollars.  For  a  liouse  and 

It  has  to  be  the  greatest  real 
in  history. 

Take  for  instance  the  $20.00 
S.  Sangamon  St.  that  FHA  al 
111  open  bidding,  tlie  new  o\ 
«501. 

The  buyer  just  went  to  ni 
title  to  the  hou.se  and  proper 
his.  For  next  to  nothing. 

Of  course,  there  were  ace 
'oack.-;.  Vandals  had  knocked 
open.  .Ml  the  windo'v.s  v.ere  1: 
were  sma.slied:  ihe  .sinks,  ba 
and  boiler  had  been  stolen; 
stlnUing  tnish  was  Uttered  tlir 
and  yard. 

The   FHA   said    ii    had    to 
house  becav.-ie  li  was  so  badiv 
demoUlion  cost,  wove  nnt  mm 
wr.rlh  '.f  ihp  l/il  the  house  w; 

This  happen.-;  a  lot  in  Ciiica 
Siilni<  oi!  for  nearly  se\<»n  ye,' 
tlie    suburbs,     tlnuuut    the 
fi)'.'t,  thruout  lilt  country. 

While  this  Is  an  ine.\pci..-i 
individual  to  acquire  propci 
case  of  the  man  who  bought  1 
house  and  the  lot  at  .5738  S. 
the  federal  governmeur  [in 
the  t."<xpayeri  about  $20.0CO  tr 
tloular  bargain. 

The  average  lo.'^s  to  the  g 
each  FHA  fcieclosure  is  tnoro 
It  is  all  part  of  the  hidden  di.* 
co.st  t!u'  nation  S4  biUioii.  ten 
of  destroyed  houses,  and  the 
dreds  of  Roort  reighbovhoods. 

The  disa.st.'r  is  hidden  ii 
bulled  by  redtape  in  the  files  ( 
the  Departn]e;;t  of  Houslii; 
Development. 

The  billions  wastod  .'^o  far 
trievably  squandered  by  a 
.strcsity  created  by  HUD  and 
i-.ter  the  1968  National  Honshia 

A  team  of  Tribune  reportei 
gated  the  housing  scandal  for 
months,  obtaining  thousands 
never  before  mr.de  public  ; 
and  FHA  wasted — and  was 
iii4  billion. 

The  reporteri!  found  tliaf  tl 
and  HUD  officials  in  WashhiRt 
to  cover  up   the  wa.s(e  rathoi 
Housing  Act  programs. 

The   investigation  documeii 
HUD  and  FHA  officials  in 
.systematically  tlirown  ron 
their  own  employees  who  h.avi 
the  waste. 

Part  of  the  problem,  local 
ofTtcials  admit.  Is  that  morl;; 
liave  so  much   influence  in 
FHA  administration  tliat  It 
po.sslble  to  act  against  even 
.scrupulous  companies. 

The  close  proximity  of  hlgli 
administrators     with"    mori.] 
was  exemplified  by  Sheldon  Lti 
he  resigned  last  November. 
ml.s.sioner   and    undersecretarj 
Washington. 

Before  Lubar  '  received  hi-i 
appointment,  he  was  chairmai 
of  Mortgage  Associates  of  Milwi 

According  to  FHA  records 
elates  has  turned  over  to  th 
more     damaged     and 
after  collecting  FHA  insuranc 
any  other  mortgage  company 
area. 

Lubar,  now  preslde•^t  of  t 
tional  Bank  in  Milwaukee, 
Tribune  that  as  PHA 
no  authority  over  how  PHA 
with  morig  ge  companies  in 
Chicago. 
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"I  had  zero  authority  and 
effective,"  Lubar  said.  "I  had 
thority  in  the  field." 

He  said  his  Job  with  FHA 
provide  policy  studies  to  tlie  ^_ 
and  lie  never  had  any  dealings 
former  companv.  Mortgage  Asso 
up. 

"I  never  had  a  matter  regardi 
A.so.ociates  before  me,"  Lubar  sa 
I  would  send  it  to  the  secretary 

A  spokesman   hi  HUD  and 
di.sputed  lAibars  contention 
authority.    As    FHA    commissior 
botli  the  authority  and  r 
bu.siiies.s    touducied    by    FHA, 
u'Mii  said. 

Mortgage   .\.'..^ofiates   was  citec 
i'l  investifi>tO!s'  reports  la.si  ye: 
lii'in  M.  Miller,  director  of  tlie 
muiif.^emeiit  division  in  KUD's 
oriice.  cracked  dow;;   on  negUgei 
compaiiies. 

MiUer    oidered    liis    invent igar 
bait:    t)   the   mortgage   conipan 
dii!na>,e-!  iioiur s.  Thev  were  liom^i 
t/v    po.  r    faiii'Mes   with    FHA' 
i;pi,es  who  later  defaulted  on 
lo.st  ll-.eir  homes  to  the  mortgage 

The  inve.-tigators  reported  tha 
had    been   left,   badly   damaged 
.iMoi'j.;,iue  companies  .tpparentiy 
regulations     reqahing     protect! 
vacant  buildings. 

The     following     are     typical 
ivnilcrs  investigators: 

A  three-story  frame  home  at  1' 
well  Av.  for  which  FHA  paid  . 
mortgage  insurance.  Advance  Mo 
of  Detroit,  the  servicer,  in  turn 
over  to  FHA.  said  it  was  in  "va 
a 'Id  ^-el■ured'■  condition 

In     reality,     .he    invest  inntor.^ 
ho.;-ie  had  holes  In  the  roof  and  . 
walls  had  been  battered  in.  and 
iiig  had  never  been  turned  off 
causing  warping  and  rot.  Vandi|ls 
free  access  to  tlie  house  tliru 
and  open  windows,  had  strewn 
trash  thruout  the  house  and  yard 

A  home  at  3230  W.  Crystal  St., 
ed  over  to  FHA.  was  inspected  by 
ler's  men.  who  found  it  to  be  ".  '. 
kids  could  get  hurt  inside.  Thei  > 
been  a  board  put  on  this  place. 

Wil'iTs  report  sliowed  that 
dates  of  Milwaukee,  Lubar's  for 
rarently  Ignored  regulations  by 
t^mt,'  rnd  boarding  the  house,  an 
vandals  stole  the  radiators,  fum 
the  kitchen  sink. 

A  home  at  8809  S.  Burley  Av.. 
Millers  men  after  being  turned 
lind  been  .stripped  by  thieves  of  . 
pli'mblng,  and  electrical  l>oxe.s, 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog 
Htes  had  failed  to  secure  and 
property,  according  to  FHA  in 
j'orts. 

Bec-iuse   of  these  condlilons 
were  w  orthless. 

"Stiur  like  this  .should  be 
.Toe  Jackson,  one  of  Miller's 
could  burn  up  anytime.  The  hou^ 
iu." 

Miller   sent   letters   to   the    __. 
.sponsible  for  the  60  houses  tellinu 
would  not  accept  the  houses  unt  I 
repaired. 

He  didn't  hear  from  the ^ 

did  hear  from  his  supelrors  in 
very  quickly. 

Hi.s  bosses  told  him  he  had  no 
act   against   mortgage   companies 
authority  he  liad  was  to  make 
tions  to  Washington. 

After  Miller  was  overruled, 
companies   responsible   for   the 
celved  from  the  FHA  the  mortgaj  e 
had  guaranteed.  In  addition,  Ad 
gage  and  Mortg.ige  Associates  w 
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sectu-ity  work  they  apparently  never  perform- 
formed. 

Miller  and  his  stall  were  Informed  of  the 
protective  service  paj-ments  made  to  Advance 
Mortgage  and  Mortgage  As.sociates  by  Tri- 
bu.  3  reporters  who  obtained  copies  of  docu- 
iiieutd  from  other  sources. 

The  continuous  frustration  of  hii  reform 
cilorts  by  his  superiors  led  MiUer  in  March 
of  this  year  to  compile  a  list  of  such  effort.'* 
made  b'y  his  staff  and  include  a  description 
of  how  Washington  dealt  with  each  request 
lor  action. 

A  copy  of  this  secret  "Mllier  Memoran- 
dum." intended  for  circulation  only  among 
lederal  housing  officials,  was  one  of  tlie  many 
documents  used  by  Tribune  reporters  in  their 
seven-montli  investigation. 

The  bureaucratic  roadblocks  it  descrlbft.s 
make  it  impossible  for  local  HUD  and  FHA 
officials  to  crack  down  on  unsii\ory  business- 
men profiting  from  poorly  adnjlnlstered 
housing  programs. 

The  local  offices  can  recommend  to  Wash- 
ington action  against  mortgage  companies, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  compile  docu- 
mented evidence  because  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  vital  documents. 

As  a  result,  Washington  has  never  taken 
action  for  inadequate  .servicing  against  any 
of  the  thousands  of  companies  it  deals  with. 
It  was  Sheldon  Lubars  administration  that 
told  MUler  and  other  loc.il  FHA  officials  to 
mind  their  own  bushiess,  which  apparently 
is  to  accept  the  PHA-insured  homes  iu  what- 
ever condition  they  happen  to  l>e  in  and  di.^- 
po.se  of  them  in  any  way  they  can. 

That  leaves  tlie  Chicago  office  with  the  Job 
of  running  advertisements  Ui  the  newspapers 
vh:tuaUy  giving  away  damaged  and  destroyed 
liomes. 

The  foUowmg  is  t>-plcal  of  the  traasaci-ions 
that  result  from  such  ads: 

For  a  four-flat  biUlding  at  102-04  S.  Central 
Ave.,  PHA  paid  the  mortgage  company  $34,- 
312.71.  The  buUdhig  was  stripped  of  radia- 
tors, plumbing,  and  bathroom  fixtures.  The 
windows  were  broken  thruout  and  interior 
paint  was  peeling. 

PHA  eventually  got  $10,000  for  the  lour- 
flat  in  an  auction;  it  would  have  co.st  $75,000 
to  duplicate  such  a  structure. 

"It  was  wide  open  when  Mortgage  Associ- 
ates turned  it  over  to  me,"  said  Sel  Dunlap, 
the  FHA  area  manager.  "It  cost  us  $700  just 
to  board  up  the  fhrst  floor." 

Dunlap  didn't  know  it,  but  Mortgage  A.sfco- 
ciates  had  already  been  paid  $690  by  his  own 
Washington  office  for  "maintaining  and  pro- 
toctiug"  the  building. 

Another  home  the  FHA  wants  to  get  rid  of 
is  at  558  N.  Leamington  Av.,  for  wliich  the 
government  paid  $15,677.66.  The  doors  were 
left  imlocked,  the  w^indows  were  brtdcen,  the 
house  and  yard  was  littered  with  lumber, 
paper,  boxes,  broken  glass,  rotthig  wood,  and 
other  trash,  and  all  the  heating  registers  had 
been  stolen.  PHA  In  Washington  paid  O'Brien 
&  Pain,  Inc.,  First  National  Plaza,  $566.50  for 
inalntatning  and  servicing  the  home. 

This  drainage  of  public  money  into  the 
coffers  of  luiscrupuloua  btisinessmen  is  a 
continuing  process  In  Chicago,  the  suburl>s, 
the  state,  and  all  over  the  nation,  as  tens  of 
thou.'sands  of  damaged  and  destroyed  homes 
are  bought  by  the  federal  government  for 
billions  in  tax  dollars  and  tiicn  sold  for  next 
to  nothing. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS  536,  537,  AND 
543,  RESOLUTIONS  OP  INQUIRY 
DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  THE  SEIZURE  AND 
RECOVERY  OP  THE  D.S.  MER- 
CHANT   SHIP    "MAYAOUEZ"    AND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgak^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  19,  1975,  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  met  in  open  session 
to  consider  three  identical  resolutions  of 
inquiry.  House  Resolutions  536,  537.  and 
543,  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
provide  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
information  concerning  the  seizure  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  ship  Mayaguez  and 
its  crew,  and  subsequent  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  release  them. 

By  voice  vote,  the  committee  approved 
a  motion  that  the  resolutions  be  referred 
to  the  Suboommittee  on  International 
Political  and  Military  Affairs  for  further 
considerutiou. 

House  Resolutions  536  and  537  were 
introduced  on  June  '  ;.  1975.  by  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  Haf.bincton  and  34  co- 
spon^Dr.s.  House  Resolution  543  was  in- 
troduced on  June  16.  1975,  by  Mr.  Har- 
RiNuioN  and  three  cx>sponsors. 

On  June  13,  1975,  the  day  when  House 
Resolutions  536  and  537  were  referred 
to  the  committee,  the  Chair  forwarded 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  request- 
ing his  comments.  A  reply  v.-as  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  en 
June  18,  1975. 

At  the  outset  of  the  committee  meet- 
ing on  June  19,  1975,  the  Chair  pointed 
out  that  the  full  committee  and  two  ol 
its  subcommittees  had  conducted  a  series 
of  lieai-ings  on  the  Mayagnez  affair  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions. 
Tho.se  hearings  are  as  follows: 

First.  On  May  12,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intei-national  Political  and  Military 
Affairs  began  hearings  on  the  seizure  of 
the  Mayaguez.  A  second  hearing  was  held 
by  tlie  sut>committee  on  June  19,  1975, 
and  a  third  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  June  25.  1975.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  has  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Acc:unting  Office  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  U.S.  Government's  actions  relat- 
ing to  the  Mayaguez  Incident  and  of  the 
U.S.  Goveriunent's  capability  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  crisis  management. 

Second.  On  May  15, 1975,  the  fuU  com- 
mittee conducted  a  hearing  on  the  Maya- 
guez affair  in  which  executive  branch 
witnesses  testified. 

Third.  On  June  4.  1975,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  the 
executive  branch's  compliance  witii  the 
war  powers  resolution  In  the  coarse  of 
its  efforts  to  gain  the  release  of  the  ship 
and  its  crew. 

Following  the  Chair's  explanation  of 
committee  action  with  respect  to  the 
Mayaguez  affair,  the  committee  heard 
statements  from  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  resolutions,  the  Honorable 
Michael  Harrington  and  three  cospon- 
sors:  the  Honorable  John  L.  Burion,  the 
Honorable  Bob  Cask,,  and  the  Honorable 
Bella  Abzug.  Iu  view  of  the  fact  that 
hearings  on  the  Mayaguez  affair  are  on- 
going, the  principal  sponsor  and  three 
cosponsors  present  recommended  that 
the  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  for  further 
consideration. 

Both  the  principal  sponsor  and  the 
three  cosponsors  present  assured  the 
committee  that  they  would  not  call  up 


the  resolutions  on  the  House  floor  while 
they  are  under  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

Following  discussion  of  the  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  entertained  a 
motion  made  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
J.  Lacohiaesino  that  House  Resolutions 
536,  537,  and  543  be  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Political 
and  Mihtary  Affairs  for  further  actlo:i. 
The  motion  was  adopted  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  am  malcing  this  state- 
ment in  order  to  apprise  the  House  of 
what  transpired  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  on  June  19,  1975. 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  Hou.se 
Resolutions  536,  537,  and  543. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  REcorn 
the  text  of  the  three  j-esolutions  and  the 
exciianges  of  correspondence  with  tlie 
Deijartment  of  State: 

RtSOLtllON 

Hi!,clved.  That  the  Secretaij  of  State  is 
hei-eby  directed  to  furnish  to  the  House  or 
RepreseutatlveN,  within  ten  days  cf  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  ine  foUowing  iu- 
fomation: 

1.  Wliat  specific  diplomatic  initiatives  asid 
commimicatlons  were  carried  out  by  the 
UiUted  States  in  response  to  Cambodia's 
seizure  of  the  Umted  States  merchant  ship 
Ma>aguez  and  its  crew? 

2.  What  diplomatic  responses  and  Initia- 
tives are  known  to  have  been  carried  out 
by  Cambodia  and  other  parties.  Including 
the  United  Nations,  with  respect  to  the  sei- 
zure of  the  Mayaguez  aitd  its  crew  and  sub- 
sequent efforts  to  release  them? 

3.  Wliat  specific  diplomatic  options  were 
considered  and  rejected  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  in  seeicing  the  release  of  the 
Mayaguez  and  its  crew? 

4.  What  orders,  if  any,  bad  been  Issued  if» 
tlie  United  States  Armed  Forces  with  respect 
to  the  Mayaguee  incident  before  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  was 
aslced  to  give  diplomatic  assistance? 

5.  If  Icnown.  wliat  was  tlie  exact  position 
and  course  of  the  Mayaguez  when  it  wan 
seized  in  relation  to  the  Island  PoiUo  Wal, 
which  is  claimed  by  both  Cambodia  a:id' 
South  Vietnam? 

6.  Wlutt  United  States  intelligence  gather- 
lug  activities,  if  any,  were  conducted  in  or 
over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  Camliodia  auh- 
sequent  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  takeover  in 
AprU  1875,  and  prior  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Mayaguez?  Were  any  such  activities  known 
to  have  been  detected  or  terminated  bv 
Cambodia? 

7.  Wbat  covert  actions,  if  any,  were  under- 
taken by  the  United  States,  either  directlv 
or  indiiectly,  to  disrupt,  destablllae.  or 
otherwise  Interfere  in  the  internal  affaln  of 
Cambodia  sulisequent  to  the  Kluner  Rouge 
takeover  in  AprU  1975,  and  prior  to  tbe  sei- 
zure of  the  Mayagtiez?  Where  any  such 
actions  Icno'Rni  to  have  been  detected  or  ter- 
minated by  Cambodia?  If  so,  and  if  known, 
in  what  manner  where  they  detected  or 
terminated? 

8.  What  communications  have  occurred  to 
date  l)etween  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land regarding  the  use  of  Thai  territory  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  military 
action  to  secure  the  release  of  the  Mayague  - 
and  Its  crew? 

Juke  13. 197.«;. 
Hon.  HnniT  A.  Krs.smcnt. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
WaahHifton,  DC. 

De*"  M*.  Sbcmtaet:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest your  comments  on  two  tdentlcal 
RescAutloRB  of  Inquiry  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  June  12,  1975,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relation.'!. 
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Enclosed  are  two  copies  of  each  of  the 
resolutionB.  H.  Res.  636  and  637,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  information  con- 
cerning the  seizure  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
slilp  Mataguez  and  Its  cmw,  and  subsequent 
diplomatic  efforts  to  release  them. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  must  act  on 
these  resolutions  within  seven  (7)  legisla- 
tive days,  beginning  today.  Therefore,  we  will 
appreciate  receiving  your  comments  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  no  later  than  Thursday. 
June  19. 1976. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

ChaUmoit . 

.luNE  18,  1»75. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Mokgan, 
Chatrmun.  Committee  en  International  Se- 
lations.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Deak  M«.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  13 
requesting  bis  comment  on  two  identical 
resolutions,  H.  Res.  536  and  537  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Mayagucz  operation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  incident,  the 
President  directed  that  the  Congress  be  kept 
Informed.  On  two  occasions  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  contacted  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  by  telephone  to  Inform 
them  of  developments.  On  the  late  afternoon 
of  Wednesday  the  14th.  the  President  met 
with  the  Congressional  leaders  to  discus.s 
with  them  the  action  he  had  ordered  to  re- 
cover the  ship  and  crew.  We  have  made  every 
•ffort  to  keep  the  House  of  Representatives 
Informed  concerning  the  Mayaguez  opera- 
tion. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Bast  Asian  and  Paciac  Affairs.  Robert  H. 
Miller,  appeared  in  executive  session  before 
the  International  Political  and  Military  Af- 
fmlrs  Sub-Committee  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  May  14,  and  before  the 
Defense  Sub-Committee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  full  International 
Relations  Committee  on  May  13.  The  De- 
partment of  State  Legal  Adviser.  Monroe 
Leigh,  appeared  before  the  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  Sub-Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  June  4  to  testify  concerning  consulta- 
tions with  Congress  under  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  during  the  Mayaguez  affair. 

Bncloaed  are  the  Department's  comments 
on  the  questions  raised  in  H.  Res.  536  and 
637.  We  believe  that  the  testimony  of  admin- 
istration witnesses  before  the  House,  as  out- 
lined above,  and  our  comments  on  these 
questions  are  evidence  of  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  in- 
form the  Congress  concerning  the  successful 
measures  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Maya- 
guez and  its  American  crew.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  believe  that  H.  Res.  536  and  537  are 
unnecessary. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskev. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  CongrexsUiti'iJ 
Relations. 


T£STXUONr 

1.  What  ^Mciflc  diplomatic  Initiatives  and 
commnnlcatlona  were  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  in  response  to  Cambodia's 
seizure  of  the  United  States  merchant  ship 
Mayaguez  and  its  crew? 

Answer:  On  Klonday.  May  12  shortly  after 
the  NSC  meeting  and  the  White  House  state- 
ment demanding  the  immediate  release  of 
the  ship,  the  Department  requested  the  Head 
of  the  Cblnew  Liaison  Office  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  caU  at  the  Department.  The  meet- 
ing took  piMO  at  4:30  pjn.  When  the  Chi- 
nese refuMd  to  accept  a  message  to  the  Cam- 
bodians demanding  the  release  of  the  ct«w 
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and  ship,  we  instructed  our 
in  Peking  that  same  day  to 
to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
there  as  well  as  directly  to 
diplomatic  mission  in  Peking 
ceived  no  reply  by  the  end  of 
(Tuesday,  May  13)   at  which 
military  operations  began 
were  directed  at  Cambodian 
were  trying  to  transmit  betw 
gnez,    the    Cambodian    mainl 
Taug  Island. 

The   next   moriung.    Wedr. 
•  about  7:15  a.m..  EOT),  we 
Chinese  authorities  in  Peking 
imdellvered  to  our  Liaison 
our  message  to  the  Cambodian 
received  no  response  to  the 
livered   directly   to   the   Canib4d 
king.   .Shortly  after   iiMdday 
delivered  a  letter  to  UN  Seer 
Waldheim  concerning  the  act 
him  to  take  steps  to  bring 
return  of  the  Mayaguci,  and  < 

On  the  evening  of  May  11 
number  of  Embassies  here  ii 
and  the  UN  Security  Council, 
taking  certain  military  action 
lease  of  the  Mayaguez  and  its 

A  Cambodian  domestic 
ing  that  the  May ag  inn  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodian  ter 
but  which  made  no  mention 
Tion  of  the  crew  was  received  i 
shortly  after  8:00  p.m.  on  Wedi 

Within  an  hour  after  that 
White  Hovise  issued  a  sta temeti 
informing  the  Cambodian  go 
otir  military  action  would  n 
crew  was  released. 

Still  later  that  niyht  v.e  iej 
Tnessage  we  had  delivered  to  t 
in    Peking    had    been    rmitiii 
tliroiigh  tlie  mail. 

2.  What  diplomatic  respon'^^ 
tives  are  known  to  have  been 
Cambodia  and  other  parties. 
United  Nations,  with  respect  ta 
the  Mayngiiez  and  Its  crew 
efforts  to  release  them?    . 

Ansiver:  There  are  no  kno 
responses  or  Initiatives  carriec 
bodia,  the  Chinese,  or  anyone 
spect  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Cambodian  announcement  rec 
Ington  the  evening  of  May  14. 
to  release  of  the  ship  bitt  did 
crew,  was  a  domestic  broadc 
bodian  language. 

The  Secretary  General's  spof  e: 
UN  announced  the  afternoon 
the  Secretary  General  was 
slble   efforts   to  achieve   a 
problem  by  peaceful  means.  Po 
he  had   communicated   with 
Cambodian   governments 
good  offices,  and  appealed  to 
frain  from  further  acts  of  for^ 
a  peaceful  settlement.  Tlie 
eral's   effort  elicited   no  rcsi^ 
Cambodians  until  some  drt\s  a: 
of  the  ship  and  crew 

3.  What  specific  diplomatic 
considered  and  rejected  by  th 
curlty  Council  in  seeking  the 
May  agues  and  its  crew? 

.4nszi'er:  Becaitse  of  the 
nation  and  the  lack  of  direct  cl 
Cambodian  authorities  in 
Judged   that   the   only   effecti 
channels  were  those  we  used 
to  the  Chinese  here  and  in 
direct  delivery  of  a  message  to 
representative  in  Peking.  No 
ment  which  might  have  been 
situation  has  any  repre.si 
Penh  and  thus  any  effective  co 
authorities  there, 

4.  What  orders,  if  any.  had  1 
the  United  States  Armed  Force 
to  the  Mayagiie-J  incident 
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tary  General  of  the  United  Nation 
to  give  diplomatic  assistance? 

i47isit'er:  As  the  President 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
were  ordered  on  Tuesday,  May 
measures  to  prevent  the  removal 
and  crew  to  the  mainland.  During 
several  Cambodian  patrol  boats 
regarded  warning  signals  were 
sunk. 

We     approached    the    Secreta 
.shortly  after  noon  on  Wednesdiy 
after  having  received  no  poslti 
from  the  Cambodians  or  Chlne.se 
lier  approaches.  The  National 
ell  met  later  that  afternoon, 
5:00  p.jn.  that  afternoon  the  first 
i.ssued  to  begin  operations  later 
to  remove  the  ship  and  crew. 

.">.  If  knowiv.  what  was  the 
and   course   of   the   Mayaguez 
sei/pd  ill  relation   to,  the  island 
which    is   claiined    by    both 
South  Viet-Nam? 

Atisuer:  The  slilp  was  about 
miles  from  Poulo  Wai  (9  degrees 
north   102  degrees  53  minute 
for  Siittahip.  Thailand. 

6.  What  United  States  intelllg 
ing  activities,  if  any,  were 
over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
sequent   to   the   Khmer   Rouge 
April    1975  and  prior   to  the 
Mayaguci?  Were  any  such  ac 
to    have    been    delected    or 
Cambodia? 

Atisirer:  The  Mayagiic:^  was  no 
It  was  not  engaged  in  intelligen 
Between  the  fall  of  Phnom  Penh 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Mayagiies. 
the  U.S.  undertook  periodic 
flights  in   the  area.  However 
question  No.  6  appears  to  be 
whether    U.S.    hitelltgence 
have  been  the  provocation  of 
by  tlie  Cambodian  vessel  in  seizinfe 
que:.    No    such    activities    were! 
within  the  time  period  specified 

7.  What  covert  actions,  if  any, 
taken  by  the  United  States, 
or  indirectly,  to  disrupt,  destabili 
wise  inteirfere  in  the  Internal  aff: 
bodia  subsequent  to  the  Khmer 
over  in  April  1975  and  prior  to 
the  Mayaguez?  Were  any  such  ac 
to    have    been    detected    or 
Cambodia?  If  .so,  and  if  known,  ir 
ner  were  they  detected  or 

Anxroer:  No  such  actions  were 

8.  Wiiat  communications  have 
date  between  the  United  States 
regarding  the  use  of  Thai 
junction    with    the   United 
action  to  secure  the  release  of 
and  its  crew? 

Answer:  The  Thai  governraen 
occasions  publicly  expressed 
presence  of  our  Marines  in 
nection  with   the  Mayaguez 
expressed  our  regrets  at  any 
may  have  catised  any 
Thai    government.    The    Thai 
stated  that  they  were  satisfied 
expressing  regret. 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ._ 
Ill  House  cosponsors  I  have 
H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774, 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  __ . 
has  been  given  equally  strong 
the  Senate  where  it  has  been 
as  S.  1162  by  Senators  Frank 
P'RANK  Church,  respective 
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the  Senate  and  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Long-Term  Care  and  Committee 
on  Aging,  Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority 
leader,  and  Senators  Williams,  Domenici, 
and  TuNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  tliis  proposal 
is  i-eceiving,  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
.statements  by  myself,  and  otliers  com- 
menting on  the  legislation  in  the  Record 
several  times  a  week. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  the  text  of  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  Maintenance  and  Long- 
Term  Care  cliaiied  by  our  distinguished 
colleague.  CL.^UDF  PEPr-ER,  on  June  16. 
1975: 

TESTIMONy      OF      RFPRESLNrATIVE      EUWARD      I. 

Koch  Bei-ore  the  House  SuBcoMMiTirrE  ON 
Health  Maintenance  and  I.onc-Term 
Care,  Jitme  16, 1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  Meniber.s  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  discuss 
home  health  alternatives  to  institutionaliza- 
tion, including  my  bills.  H.R.  4772  and  H.R. 
4774.  which  I  have  developed  after  consult- 
ing with  over  200  organizations  specializing 
in  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled. 
The  legislation  now  has  ilie  stipport  of  111 
co-sponsors,  including  the  distinguished 
Chairman  and  other  Members  of  this  Sub- 
committee. Chairman  Pepper  and  Mr.  Con- 
able  have  also  introduced  legislation,  the 
Medicare  Long  Term  Care  Act,  HM.  1354,  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  community  long 
term  care  centers.  I  believe  that  these  two 
bills  together  would,  if  enacted,  establish  for 
the  first  time  the  kind  of  care  our  country 
has  the  responsibility  of  providing  lor  our 
elderly  and  handicapped  citizens. 

The  elderly  and  disabled,  so  desperately 
in  need  of  our  coju-ern  and  help,  have  long 
been  ignored  by  oiu-  society.  Although  over 
75  billion  dollars,  according  to  the  Social 
Security  Admlnistr.ation,  is  spent  each  year 
to  maintain  patients  in  nursing  homes,  they 
are  too  often  ignored  once  they  are  there. 
We,  as  a  society,  have  ignored  the  abuses 
that  exist  in  many  nursing  homes  as  a  result 
of  some  unscrupulous  operators  who  over- 
charge the  elderly,  their  families,  and  the 
government,  sell  nursing  homes  at  high 
profits  to  members  of  tlieir  own  families,  and 
then  charge  the  government  through  Medic- 
aid. We  have  ignored  such  abuses  until  they 
were  dramatically  brought  to  our  attention 
by  newsmen's  investigations.  And,  we  have 
Ignored  the  basic  question  of  whether  many 
patients  belong  in  nursing  homes  at  all.  The 
sliocking  fact  is— many  of  the  people  who 
are  institutionalized  in  nursing  homes  do 
not  belong  there  at  all. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  a  national  com- 
mitment to  be  made  to  guarantee  decent 
health  care  for  our  elderly.  We  must  make 
that  conunltment  now. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  holding  these  hearings.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  hearings  will  demonstrate  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  the  crisis  existing 
In  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  our 
.senior  citizens.  By  pointing  out  the  problems 
these  hearings  will  also  be  of  great  assistance 
in  the  enactment  of  badly  needed  legislation. 
To  help  the  elderly  and  disabled,  we  must 
look  at  regulations  only.  That.  In  a  sense,  is 
the  easiest  problem  to  attack.  To  provide  the 
means  to  match  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
to  the  care  available  is  much  more  cbaUene- 
ing.  For  years  the  nursing  home  has  been  the 
dttmping  ground  for  the  senior  citizens  with 
Whom  our  society  cannot  cope.  You  are  aware 
Of  the  situation,  which  I  know  from  vlsltlne 
nursing  homes  myself  Is  all  too  often  the 
case,  of  patients  blankly  staring  at  a  tele- 
vision  set  wiUi  nothing  else  to  do.  Even 
excellent  nursing  homes,  and  there  are  many. 


give  the  entering  patient  the  depressing  feel- 
ing that  this  will  be  the  end  of  his  or  her 
life. 

According  to  New  York  State  Health  De- 
partment data  collated  by  the  Federation  of 
Jewisli  Philanthropies,  the  average  nursing 
home  patient  in  New  York  City  lives  only 
fifteen  months  after  entering.  I  believe  that 
this  is  as  much  caused  by  a  wrenching  away 
from  family  and  friends  and  a  loss  of  the 
will  to  live  as  it  is  by  deteriorating  health. 
I  ha-e  joined  v,  ith  Senator  Moss  and  Chair- 
man Pepper  in  the  introduction  of  49  bills 
to  require  more  stringent  controls  over  the 
nursing  lionic  industry,  to  provide  training 
of  addiiion.u  pei-.sous  specializing  in  the  care 
of  tlio  eldt-r'iy.  and  to  support  expansion  of 
home  iieitlili  services  for  the  elderly. 

Central  lo  my  effort  in  the  National  Home 
Health  Care  Act  of  1975,  which  I  introduced 
in  its  current  form  on  March  12.  This  bUl 
jjiuviUes  key  ailcrnatives  to  instltutlonal- 
iijavion.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  elderly  or 
ai.iabled  person  should  be  institutlonahzed 
il  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  to 
compiomlse  liis  or  her  digtnty  and  independ- 
ence. The  munbers  of  elderly  and  disabled 
who  would  benefit  by  such  alternatives — 
who  are  now  forced  to  seek  institutionaliza- 
tion, whether  in  hospital  or  a  nursing  home 
only  because  of  a  lack  of  these  alternatives — 
are  astounding.  A  study  done  for  HEW  in 
January  of  this  year  cites  figtn-es  showing, 
that  as  many  as  144.000  to  260,000 — or  14  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  1.070,000  nursing 
home  patients  may  be — I  quote — "unneces- 
sarily nLiintained  in  an  infititntional  envi- 
ronment." And  the  Levinson  Gerontological 
Institute  reports  that  40  percent  could  live 
at  home. 

Such  a  stp.te  of  affairs  is  tragic,  for  no 
matter  how  well  maintained  a  nursing  home 
may  be.  the  effect  of  entering  one  upon  the 
patient   is  to  create  a  state  of  depression. 
There  is  a  major  hole  in  the  current  Medi- 
care/Medicaid  law  in  that  the  alternative 
of  part-time  nursing  care  in  the  home  set- 
ting, for  tho.se  who  do  not  require  the  full 
range   of  services   of   a   nursing  home,   far 
cheaper  than  institutionalization,  is  not  gen- 
erally available.  Estimates  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  others  say  that  home  care  averages  about 
one-third   the   cost   of  nursing  homes,   de- 
pending on  the  services  required.  In  New 
York  City,  home  health  programs — averaging 
from  $180  to  $600  per  month  depending  on 
the  level  of  care— cost  substantially  less  than 
the  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  year  or  $1,500  per 
month  or  $50  per  day  it  takes  to  place  a 
patient  in  a  nursing  home.  These  figtures  are 
for  New  York  City,  but  there  would  be  com- 
parable savings  across  the  country.  Althottgh 
I  have  received   figures  from  a  number  of 
health  care  organizations  and  reports  which 
I  wiU  furnish  to  the  Committee,  the  data  is 
not  by  any  means  complete.  What  is  needed 
now  and  what  the  Committee  with  its  re- 
sources might  wish  to  initiate,  is  a  national 
survey   of   comparative  cost   data   between 
home  health  care  services  and  institutional- 
ization in  nursing  home  sand  hospitals.  Al- 
though the  cost  figures  that  we  have  are 
prelimmary,  even  if  the  expense  approached 
the  nursing  home  costs,  which  it  wm  not, 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  worthwhile,  if  only 
because   of   the   positive   impact   upon    the 
patient. 

However,  to  guarantee  that  the  cost  to 
the  government  will  not  be  exorbitant  for 
a  patient,  my  legislation  provides  for  alter- 
native care  through  Medicare/ Medicaid,  not 
to  exceed  In  government  funds  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  care.  In  the  rare  case  when 
the  home  care  would  be  more  than  Institu- 
tionalization, the  patient  can  either  pay  the 
difference  himself  or  be  Institutionalized 
Thus,  patients  would  be  given  the  choice,  at 
no  additional  cost  to  the  government. 

The  National  Home  Health  Care  Act,  HJl. 
4772  and  4774,  provides  unlimited  visiting 


nurse  and  doctor  visits  for  those  covered  by 
Medicaid,  as  needed  to  avoid  institutional- 
ization. Current  law  provides  artificial  limHs 
of  one  hundred  visits  under  Medicare  po^'- 
hospitalization  coverage  and  another  ojie 
hundred,  regardless  of  hospitalization  under 
Part  B.  if  the  patient  pays  for  it.  Medicaid 
has  no  fedei-ally  imposed  limits,  but  states 
can  set  their  own.  Our  bill  pre-empts  both 
the  artificial  federal  and  state  limits  and 
allows  any  needed  visits  up  to  the  co.:,i  of 
that  which  would  have  been  reimbursed  if 
the  patient  were  institutionalized.  For  Med- 
icare Part  B  patients  we  iiicrease  the  cover- 
age '.3  200  visits. 

Tic  bill  permits  additional  services  to  the 
home  health  patient  such  as  physical  tlici- 
apy,  nutritional  guidance,  family  and  pe; - 
Honal  counseling,  as  well  as  necessary  medi- 
cal equipment  such  as  hospital  beds,  whepl 
chairs,  salvts,  dru^s,  oils  and  other  necc.s.ij- 
iie;;. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  assists 'ire 
wit!"  household  tasks  and  repairs,  shopping, 
walking,  transportation  to  doctors'  offices  and 
.senior  centers:  and  rent  subsidies  or  private 
home  mortgage  costs  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  require  nursing  home  caj-e.  A 
tLree-niember  board,  consisting  of  at  least 
one  doctor  plus  nurses,  social  workers,  phv- 
chiatrists,  psychoanalysts,  or  other  qualified 
specialists  chosen  by  HEW,  would  review  each 
patient's  need  for  and  level  of  care  a  mini- 
mum of  twice  annually. 

It  is  Irrational  to  force  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  accept  histitutionalizatlon  if  ihey 
can  be  helped  through  home  health  care  The 
passage  of  the  National  Home  Health  Care 
Bill  will  correct  this  Injustice. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  over  one 
portion  of  the  bUl,  to  wit,  section  7  which 
requires  that  the  child  of  a  person  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  receiving  home  health  assistance 
make  a  contribution  to  the  beneflclarys  care 
to  the  extent  of  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  child  s 
taxable  income,  based  on  a  sliding  scale  for 
the  amount  of  income.  This  means  that  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $15  000 
u-sing  the  standard  deduction  woiUd  pay 
$500—5  per  cent  of  the  $10,000  in  taxable 
mcome— in  a  year  while  the  Federal  pay- 
ment might  be  as  high  as  $10,000  to  $15,000 
An  individual  making  under  $4,000  in  tax- 
able income  and  a  family  under  $6,000  would 
not  have  to  pay. 

Tlie  biU  states  that  the  delivery  of  healili 
care  ts  in  no  way  conditional  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  children.  In  addition,  in  no  case 
regardless  of  income,  will  the  contribution 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  care. 

I  realize,  however,  that  some  disagree  with 
me  on  this  question  of  mandating  support 
while  agreeing  on  other  aspects  of  the  bin 
Every  tune  I  ask  for  an  opinion  at  a  meethiK' 
70  per  cent  of  those  voting  approve  of  the" 
provision  and  30  per  cent  are  opposed.  Hear- 
ings, where  aU  interested  parties  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify,  will  detemihie 
me  outcome  of  this  provision.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  second  identical  version  of  the  bill 
but  without  the  parent  support  requirement 
•section  7.  Thus,  both  bills  are  avaUable  'or 
consideration,  one  with  the  section  fo- 
parent  support,  one  identical  save  the  omis- 
sion of  this  section. 

JiLSt  as  parents  have  certain  respousibiu- 
ties  for  the  care  of  their  children,  as  legis- 
lated last  year  under  the  social  services 
amendments,  I  believe  that  this  obligation 
also  extends  from  an  adult  to  his  or  her 
elderly  or  disabled  parent.  My  feeling  on  this 
IS  summed  up  in  a  remark  I  remember  my 
mother  once  made  when  reading  about  an 
abandoned  parent:  '"niat  woman  raised  and 
cared  for  seven  chUdren:  you'd  thhik  that 
seven  chUdren  coxUd  take  care  of  one 
mother." 

I  believe  that  the  National  Home  Health 
Care  Act  should  be  passed  by  this  Congress 
Health  care  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped  has  become  an  ever  more  critical 
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problem  and  will  Increaae  In  future  years  as 
the  longevity  of  our  population  Increases. 
This  Committee  can  assist  In  making  borne 
health  care  for  our  el'derly  and  handicapped 
population  a  reality,  and  thus  belp  our  na- 
tion move  dramatically  closer  to  the  goal 
of  giving  the  elderly  the  life  of  dignity  and 
well-being  that  should  be  the  reward  of  their 
later  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
leave  with  you  for  the  Hearing  Record  copies 
of  :,tatements  and  articles  by  experts  In  the 
home  health  field  which  I  have  received  In 
st.pport  fo  the  legislation  and  which  relate 
experiences  In  the  area  of  home  health  care. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  KOPPERS-TOTZEK 
PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  munber  of 
Members  have  recently  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  the  hard-figure  facts  involved 
in  the  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
Kopiiers-Totzek  process  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  recently.  I  submit  for 
the  Members  edification  the  following  In- 
foi-mation  concerning  Koppers-Totzek  in 
producing  tliree  products  from  coal. 

One  ton  of  low-sulfur  coal  will  produce 
50.000  standard  cubic  feet  of  synthetic 
gas,  which,  at  300  Btu's  per  cubic  foot  of 
gas.  converts  to  15  million  Btu's  of  prod- 
uct. The  Koppers-Totzek  process  claims 
an  end  product  efficiency  of  approxi- 
mately 65  percent,  with  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  remaining  gas  being 
used  in  the  production  process. 

An  operating  period  of  330  days  per 
year  in  a  standard  four-gasifler  unit  will 
produce  the  following  daily  and  yearly 
amounts  of  synthetic  gas: 

Ammonia:  2,100  tons  per  day;  693,000 
tons  per  year; 

Methanol:  2,100  tons  per  day;  693,000 
tons  per  year: 

Hydrogen:  634.0  million  gallons  per 
day;  209.525  million  gallons  per  year. 

A  two-headed  gasifler  can  gasify  more 
than  400  tons  of  coal  per  day.  A  four- 
headed  gasifler  can  gasify  more  than  850 
tons  of  coal  per  day.  AH  ranks  of  sulfur 
grade  coal  can  be  gasified.  At  present  the 
lower  sulfur  coal  is  used  for  Koppers- 
TDtzek  research,  and  all  data  is  based  on 
this  26.800.000  Btu  per  ton  coal. 

Conversion  statistics  comparing  low 
sulfur  with  anthracite  coal: 

Low  sulfur  per  ton  equals  50,000  sUndard 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  which  at  300  Btus per  cubic 
foot  yields  15.000.000  Btu'a. 

High  sulfur  per  ton  eqtials  75.000  standard 
ruble  feet  of  gas  which  at  300  Btus  per  cubic 
foot  yields  22,500,000  Btu's. 

Descbiption  of  K-T  Process 

la  ihe  Koppers-Totzek  process,  pulverized 
coal,  oxygen  and  steam  are  fed  Into  a  gasifler 
where  they  react  In  suspension  at  high  tem- 
|>cratures. 

The  gasifler  Is  a  refractory-lined  steel  shell 
equipped  with  a  steam  Jacket. 

A  iwo-hesdcl  ga-'Ifler  can  gasify  more  than 
400  tons  of  coal  per  day.  The  coal,  oxygen 
ppd  steam  are  brc«"ht  together  In  opposing 
burner  heads  spaced  180"  apart.  Four-headed 
pacifiers.  can-\b'"  -f  <»^<\-ifylng  850  tons  of  coal 
a  day,  employ  burner  beads  90°  apart.  Wltb 
tl\e  use  of  inufre  iinit«-.  capacities  and 
elDclencles  can  be  greatly  IncroMtfl, 

■Within  the  gasifler,  tbe  operating  pressure 
Is  slightly  above  atmospberlc  and  the  reac- 
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tlon  temperature  Is  3,300-3,500 
gasified  almost  completely  a 
ously,    and   organic    contamlijants 
stroyed  to  trace  quantities. 

K-T  can  gasify  all  ranks  of 
ful  and  ash  present  no  prob^ms 
any  carbonaceous  material  t 
and  pulverized  Is  a  suitable 
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Figures  6,  7  and  8  [not  printed 
show  estimated  costs  for . 
methanol  and  hydrogen  via 
As  Indicated  earlier,  estimated 
battery  limits  basis  and  all 
chased.  The  biggest  utility 
sjmthesis  gas  compression 
port  it  is  charged  in  at  one  cerjt 
Power  requirements  could  be 
the  use  of  steam  turbine  drives 
would  require  low  cost,  low 
in-plant  coal  flred  steam  g 
high  sulfur  coal,  one  could  use 
supply  environmentally 
to  a  steam  generator.  Each  of 
tlves   Involves   many   variable 
special  considerations,  therefo^ 
Included  In  this  discussion. 

Cost  data  are  based  on  the 
dltlons: 

Operating  Period:  330  days*,ear. 

Plant  Capacity:  Ammonia,  ilOO  tons  day, 
693,000  tons  year.s;  Methanol.  ilOO  tons/day, 
693,000  tons/year,  634.9  M  g<  I  day,  209,525 
M  gal/year:  Hydrogen.  100;;  II  ■<  SCFD. 

"Protect  I  ife   (n) :   20  veari 

Taxes  and  Insurance:  8.6 ?sl  of  Plant  In- 
vestment. 

•Interest  (i)  :  9';;  20  vear  Iverage  pquals 

e.o-; .  ' 

Corporate  Charges:  10',  cjf  Plant  Level 
Co-t. 

Gross  Return:   20','    of  Pla 

Federal  ''ncome  Tax:  48'; 

Debt:  100%. 

Working  Capital :  60  days  in 
material:  net  receivables  1  '2 
•"aue;  materials  and  supplies  a 
Investment. 

Start-Up  Costs:  20'.  of  Tot 
ing  Cost. 

Interest  During  Constrtictic  a 
at  g*??.  of  Plant  Investment. 

Coal  Cost  for  All  Cases:  $8.00 
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KOPPERS-TOTZEK  COAL  GASI 

ESTIMATED    ANHYDROUS    AMMONIA 
DAYS  PER  YEAR) 

(Plant  capacity:  2,100  to.is  per  (1ay-B9iD00  tons  per  year| 


M 


Plant  Investment 123, 

Working  capital 5, 


Total  investment .  128,  32|    185,00 

Direct  operating  costs: 

Raw  materials,  cheinicak,  cata- 
lysts and   utilities  (includes 
sulfur  credit) .     19.  57|      28.25 

Labor  and  supplies:  Operating 
and  maintenance  (includes 
supervision  and  geneial  over- 
liead) 4.511 


Total  direct  costs... 24,09 

Indirect  costs:  Depreciation,  taxes, 
insurance  and  interest -plant 
investment  l>asis:  Total  indirect 
costs 17,83 


Total  cost  plant  level 41,  9  J       60. 50         59. 3 

Corporate    charges,    10    percent 

plant  level  cost 4, 19|       6.05          5.9 

Gross  return,  20  percent  of  invest- 
ment..  24,G0|      35.50         34.8 


Total  yearly  costs 70, 72 


'Based     on     capital 
1(1  hl)V(l+i)"-l. 


June  iS,  1975 
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1  Net  Operat- 
1.875  5'ear3 
per  ton. 

CATION 
CfSTS   (BAS^S:   330 


Dollars    Percent 

per  ton         cost 

NH3     per  ton 


27.7 


6.52 


34.77 


25.73 


25.2 


102.05       100.0 


recoi  ery     factor= 


Tons  NH.  per  330-day  year 

Selling  pricB,  dollars  per  ton  Nits. 
Federal  income  ta«,  M^ . 

Net  return  MJ 

Net  return: 

Percent  of  plant  investment. 

Percent  of  sales 


Not  included  in  cost  calculations  are  the  follovfini 

Startup  costs,  M$ ^ 

Interest  during  construction  (1.875  vr 
cent,  M$ _ 


Total, MJ :. 

These  costs,  if  included  in  plant  investment 
per  ton  to  the  ammonia  selling  price. 

Basis:  20-yr  project  life;  48  percent  Federal 
100  peice;\t  debt;  9  percent  interest  (20-yr  ave 


ESTIf.lATcD  COMMERCIAL  METHANOL 
DAYS  PER  YEAR) 


IPiant  capacity:  2,100  tons  per  day— «93,00( 
^209.525  M  gals  per  year' 


(CC^TS  BASIS:  33j 
tons  per  year; 


m 

Cents 

per 

gallon 

Percent 
cost 
per 
ton 

....  118,820  . 
3,276. 

Plant  in vstmenf. 
Working  capital... 


Total  investment 122,096 

Direct  operating  costs: 
Raw  materials,  chemicals,  cal.i- 
lysts  and   utilities  (includes 

sulfur  credit)...  15, 166 

Labor  and  supplies: 
Operating  and   maintenance 
(includes   supervision   and 
general  overhead) 4,481 


Total  direct  costs 19,647 

Indirect  costs:  Depreciation,  taxes, 
insurance  and  interest — plant 
Investment  basis:  Total  indirect 
costs 17,229 

Total  cost  plant  level 36,876 

Corporate    charges,    10    percent 

plant  level  cost 3,688 

Gross  return,  20  percent  of  invest- 
ment  _ 23,764 


Total  yeailycosts 64,328 


Mgals  per  330-day  year 

Selling  pi  ice,  cents  per  gallon... 

Federal  income  fax,  M$ 

Net  return,  M$ 

Net  return: 

Percent  of  plant  investment. 

Percent  of  sales 


Not  included  in  cost  calculations  are  the  folAwIng: 

Sfartupcosts,  M$ 

Interest  during  construction  (1.875  yr  t    9'per- 
cent),M$ ^ 


Total.  M$. 


These  costs,  if  included  in  plant  investmen' 
cents  per  gallon  to  selling  price  of  methanol. 

Basis:  20-yr  project  life;  48  percent  Federal  ncome  tax  rate; 
100  percent  debt;  9  percent  interest  (20-yr  aveifge=6  percent), 

ESTIMATED  96  PERCENT  PURITY  HYDROGeJi  COST  (BASIS: 
330  DAYS  PER  YEAR) 

[Plant  capacity:  100X10'^^  SFCD 


m 


6  4      Plant  investment     

-_L_      Working  capital 

34  1 

Total  investment. 


84.  725 
3,795 


88, 520 


Direct  operating  costs: 
Raw  materials,  chemicals,  cata- 
lysts    and     utilities    (includes 

sulfur  credit) 12,600 

Labor  and  supplies: 
Operating  and  maintenance  (in- 
cludes supervision  and  gen- 
eral overhead) 3,914 


Total  direct  costs 

Indirect  costs:  Depieciation,  taxes, 
insurance  and  interest — plant 
investment  basis:  Total  indirect 
costs 


16,  574 
12, 285 


Total  cost  plant  level 28, 859 


Amount 

693,000 

102.05 

11,808 

12,  792 

10.4 
18.1 


9  per- 


4,800 
20, 756 


25,555 

would  add  $5.35 

income  tax  rate: 
age  =6  percent). 


58.0  . 

7.2         23.5 
2.1  6.9 


9.3         30.4 


8.2 
17.5 

1.8 
11.3 
30.6 


26.8 

57.2 

5.9 

36.9 

100.0 


209,  a/:5 

30.6 

11.4D7 

12,357 

10.4 
19.2 


3,900 
20,000 

- 23,900 

would  add  1.6 


ollars         Cost 
per  per 

MSCF       MSCF 


2.570 


,  384      26. 03 


.119         8.07 


,503       34.10 


,372       25.22 


.875       59.32 
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ESTIMATED  96  PERCENT  PURITY  HYDROGEN  COST  (BASIS: 
330  DAYS  PER  YEAR)— Continued 

IPIaiit  capacity:  100X10''SFCD1 


Oollais 

Cost 

m 

wicF 

per 
MSCF 

!'orporate  chaiges,  10  peicent  plant 
level  costs..     . 

Ci.'ss  retu.-n,  2C  pt-tcfnt  of  invest- 
ment 

2,836 
16,945 

.087 
.013 

.■-.90 
34.78 

Total  yeaily  cost". 

43, 690 

1.574 

100. 00 

Amount 

MMSCF  per  330-tlay  yesr 

Selling  price,  dollar;  pei  MSCf  . 

Federal  income  tax,  MJ  . 

fJetietuin,  M$  .     . 

liel return: 

Percent  of  plant  investmenl 
Peicent  of  salts _ 

-.-^.1--- 

33,000 
1.475 
8,134 
8.81i 

to.  4 
18.0 

t^ot  included  in  cost  c;ilcijlations  r,ie  the  follomng: 

Startup  cosis,M$-  .     3,350 

Interest  duiingconstiuction  (1.875  yr  at  9  percent), 
M|.  .    14,297 


Tolal,  m 


1  .647 


These  costs,  ifincluiiec!  in  plaiuin.fMtmsnl,  would  add  8  csnts 
pel  thousand  cubic  feel  to  the  selling  piicc  of  hydrogen. 

Basis;  20-yr  project  life;  48  percent  Ferteial  income  tax  rits; 
lOO  percent  debt;  9  percent  interesl  (20-yi  average  -  6  per- 
cent). 


RENEWAL  REFORM  FOR 
BROADCASTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  support  passage  of  H.R.  7947, 
a  long  overdue  bill  which  I  am  co.spon- 
soring.  This  piece  of  legislation  would 
.;;ive  the  FCC  authority  to  extend  the 
period  of  license  renewal  for  broadcast- 
ers. This  is  leigslation  which  should  have 
been  enacted  in  the  92d  or  93d  Congress, 
and  I  hope  that  this  much  needed  action 
will  finally  be  taken  in  this,  the  94th 
Congi-ess. 

Broadcasters  are  in  a  unique  position. 
Their  ability  to  operate  their  businesses 
is  dependent  upon  the  FCC's  decision  to 
renew  their  license  every  3  years.  Broad- 
casting, despite  tlie  insecure  ownership 
status  of  stations,  is  forced  to  operate 
much  like  other  businesses.  Future  plans 
and  capital  improvements  are  necessi- 
ties in  broadcasting,  as  in  all  businesses. 
Often,  significant  expenditures  are  re- 
quired, as  in  conversion  to  a  color  trans- 
mitting capability.  Broadcasters  need  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  operating  long 
enough  into  the  future  to  at  least  recover 
the  cost  of  their  investments. 

Unfortunately,  at  present  this  assur- 
ance does  not  exist.  The  FCC  is  currently 
operating  under  an  ill-defined,  unreliable 
license  renewal  policy.  A  broadcaster  has 
no  security  that  his  license  will  be  re- 
newed in  the  future  although  he  has 
broken  no  rules  or  failed  to  fulfill  any 
requirements  as  outlined  by  the  FCC.  The 
problem  e.xists  because  the  FCC  has  failed 
to  define  specific  criteria  for  awarding 
a  broadcast  license,  other  than  that  such 
an  award  shall  best  serve  "the  public 
interest,"  a  term  which  is,  unfortunately, 
also  nonspecific  and  inadequately  defined 
by  the  FCC.  Thus  the  FCC  has  the  power 
to  deny  the  renewal  application  of  an 
incumbent  licensee  who  has  performed 
his  responsibilities  without  fault,  solely 


because  the  FCC  decides  at  the  time  of 
renewal  tliat  the  untested  proposals  of 
a  competing  applicant  will  better  serve 
the  "public  Interest,"  as  currently  de- 
fined. 

H.R.  7947,  howevei',  would  direct  the 
FCC  to  establish  definite  procedures  for  a 
licensee  to  foliow  to  ascertain  the  "prob-  ' 
Ipins.  needs,  and  interests"  of  the  service 
arc  in  which  lie  broadca.st.s.  Additionally, 
the  bill  directs  the  FCC  to  renew  the  li- 
cense of  a  broadcaster  who  has  been  re- 
.spcsive  to  those  needs  in  his  programing. 
Thus  H.R.  7947  would  reheve  broadcast- 
ers fi-om  tlie  burden  of  insecurity,  by  re- 
quiring the  FCC  to  e.stablLsh  definite  re- 
Quiremenis  wliich.  if  followed,  would  as- 
sure renewal. 

In  addition  to  providing  security  to  in- 
cumbent licen.sees,  H.R.  7947  would  give 
the  FCC  tlie  authority  to  extend  the 
oioadcast  license  period  from  the  present 
3-year  term  to  .'>.  The  very  great  majority 
of  broadcasters  retain  their  licenses.  The 
FCC  and  the  broadcasters  waste  a  great 
deal  of  time  routinely  refiling  and  renew- 
ing applications  of  incumbent  licensees 
every  3  years.  H.R.  7947  would  allow  the 
FCC  to  lessen  its  burden  and  that  of  in- 
dividual broadcasters  by  requiring  appli- 
cation every  5  years,  rather  than  3.  in 
cases  which  the  FCC  decides  are  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  extension 
would  limit  the  FCC's  regulatory  effec- 
tiveness or  promote  abuses  on  the  part 
of  broadcasters.  The  threat  of  cancella- 
tion would  still  exist,  regardless  of  the 
date  of  reckoning.  It  is  illogical  to  believe 
that  the  length  of  time  between  renewals 
is  the  regulatory  force  affecting  broad- 
casters attitudes  and  actions.  Rather  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  revoca- 
tion exists,  regardless  of  the  specific  date 
in  the  future. 

In  summation,  let  me  say  that  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  H.R.  7947.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  just  reflection  of  the 
regulatory  needs  of  the  broadcast  indus- 
try. Due  to  the  limited  number  of  broad- 
casting channels  available,  I  agree  that 
regulation  of  the  industry  is  necessary, 
and  I  agree  that  broadcasters  should  be 
responsive  to  the  '•public  interest."  How- 
ever, I  also  believe  that  definite  re- 
quirements must  be  defined  for  serving 
tiiat  interest  before  we  can  hold  broad- 
casters accountable  for  failure  to  do  so. 
H.R.  7947  would  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive and  relieve  broadcasters  and  the  FCC 
of  some  of  the  unnecessai-y  burdens  and 
expensive  paperwork  imposed  by  regula- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  legislation. 


ON 


REQUESTS   FOR   INFORMATION 
"MAYAGUEZ" 

<  Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
paint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Ai-med  Ser\ices  Committee  took  up 
House  Resolutions  529,  530,  and  542. 
Those  resolutions,  which  are  identical, 
directed  the  President  to  furnish  cei-tain 
infoi-mation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  the  seizure  and  recovery 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  ship  Mayaguez. 


Since  today  was  the  final  day  of  the  iO 
days  specified  for  reply  in  House  Resolu- 
tions 529  and  530,  the  committee  s.ct  u 
hearing  for  the  response  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Department  submitted  written  an- 
.'^^Nvers  to  each  of  the  questions  contained 
ill  the  resolutions,  and  also  provided  wil- 
nes.ses  to  answer  any  additional  inquiries 
of  the  members.  The  committee  also 
heard  from  Mr.  Michael  HAnRiNCTOK.  Mr. 
John  Burton,  and  Mr.  Robert  Carp,  co- 
.sjjonsors  of  the  rcsoluticns. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  coniplrte 
its  action  on  tlie  resolutions  when  an  ob- 
.iection  was  raised  to  the  lack  of  a  qi;o- 
I  tmi.  Since  a  quorum  was  lacking,  the 
hearing  was  recessed  subject  to  the  call 
ol  the  Chair. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  many  Houf-e 
member.s  in  the  Mayaguez  incident.  I 
want  to  submit  for  publication  in  tiie 
Record  the  Department  of  Defense  rc- 
:  ponsc  to  the  resolutions. 

Office  of  the 
A'isisTANr  Secretary  cjf  Defense. 

Wtmhington.  DC,  June  20,  1975. 
Uo».  Melvin  Phke, 

C'-uirman,  Commiltee  on  Armed  Seniceft. 
House  oj  Kepresentatiies,  WaKhinoton. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.mrman:  The  Secretary  or  De- 
lonse  has  asked  iha*.  I  reply  to  your  letter  c' 
June  19  regarding  H.  Res.  529.  H.  Re.s.  53(i  and 
H.  Re.3.  642.  Mr.  Lally  of  >our  staflf  ha.s  been 
provided  re.sponses  to  the  foiirteen  questions 
rontained  in  those  resolutions,  copie-  of 
wliich  are  enr'losed. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  DeiVn-^^e 
jjrovided  you  and  your  Committee  a  compre- 
ijenslve  briefing  en  the  Mayaguez  incident  on 
May  14  and  on  May  23,  Deputy  Secretary 
Clements  furnished  you  a  written  narrative 
description  of  the  military  operation. 

We  tjelieve  that  the  actions  we  have  tfikeii 
ijoth  during  the  operation  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  Mayaguez  and  its  crew  and  .sub- 
sequent to  its  successful  conclusion  demon- 
strate our  efforts  to  keep  the  Congress  prop- 
erly informed.  In  this  regard,  we  stand  ready 
lo  provide  you  any  further  information  you 
may  require.  Consequently,  we  believe  tliat 
H.  Res.  S29,  H.  Res.  530.  and  H.  Res.  S42  are 
unnecessary  and  recommend  they  be  reported 
unfavorably. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  I-'nyKLVND. 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant,  Secretary  oj 
Defenae   {Legislative  Agency). 

CHRONoror.Y  OF  Diplomatic  Events,  Me^t- 
iNc;s.  and  Press  Briefincs  Pertaining  to 
THE  ■•Mayacxjez"  Incident 
I  All  times  are  eastern  daylight  savings  time) 
1.  What  was  the  exact  sequence  of  coni- 
inuuications,  meetings,  consultations,  diplo- 
matic initiatives,  and  military  actions  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  States  in  response 
10  Cambodia's  seizure  of  the  United  States 
merchant  ship  Mayaguez  and  its  crew?  What 
( ommuuications,  diplomatic  responses  and 
initiatives,  and  military  actions  are  known 
to  have  been  carried  out  by  Cambodia  and 
other  parties  with  respect  to  the  seizure  of 
the  Mayaguoz  and  Its  crew  and  sub.sequeut 
eiiorts    to   release    them? 

MAY    12 

3:18  a.m.:  Mr.  John  Neal  of  the  Delta  Ex- 
ploration Col.  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia  received 
a  Mayday  call  from  the  Mayaguez.  Messages 
stated  "Have  been  fired  upon  and  boarded 
by  Cambodian  armed  forces  at  9  degrees  48 
minutes  north/102  degrees  53  minutes  east. 
Ship  Is  being  towed  to  unknown  Cambodian 
port." 

4:00  a.m.  to  5:00  ajn.:  Mr.  Neal  lost  com- 
munication with  the  ship,  gave  up  trying  to 
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reach  the  ship  and  Infonned  the  TT.S.  Em- 
bassy of  the  Incident. 

S(.:03  a.m.:  V3.  Embassy  In  Jakarta  In- 
formed Washington  of  the  Incident. 

12:05  p.m.:  The  President  chaired  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Security  Council. 

1:50  p.m.:  White  House  press  briefing  and 
statement  concerning  seizure  of  the  .^hlp 
u«d  U.S.  demand  for  its  release. 

4:30  pm.r  A  representative  of  the  Liaison 
Oa.ce  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  was 
'  imn^oned  to  the  State  Department  and 
,iven  a  message  for  the  Cambodian  authori- 
!>.s.  drmandlng  the  release  of  the  ship.  The 
i'P.y    rcpiesentatlve   refused    to    accept    tlie 

MAY    13 

12:  !0  am:  A  representative  oi  the  United 
"tares  Liaison  Office  In  Peking  delivered  a 
me'=su,''e  to  the  Cambodian  Embassy  there.  A 
inessHi  e  was  also  delivered  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

0:45  a.m.:  White  House  press  briefing  on 
location  of  ship  and  U.S.  surveUlance  etTort. 

10:30  a.m.:  President  chaired  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  Orders  are 
issued  that  boats  between  the  Island  and 
the  mainland,  be  Intercepted  with  mliiimnl 
force.  Koh  Tang  is  to  Ise  Isolated  and  no 
boats  are  to  be  allowed  to  arrive  or  depart. 

6:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.:  Congressional  lead- 
ership notified  by  telephone  of  President's 
orders  to  prevent  movement  of  ship  and 
crew. 

10:10  p.m  :  The  President  chaired  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Security  Council. 

MAT    14 

7; IS  a.m.:  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  Fekliig 
reported  that  PRC  Foreign  Ministry  returned 
the  message  for  the  Cambodian  authorities. 
11:00  a.m.:  Congressional  leadership  noti- 
fied by  telephone  that  tbiee  Cambodian 
boats  had  been  sunk  and  four  daniagod  by 
U.S.  air  strikes. 

11:50  a.m.:  DOD  press  brjeflag  and  state- 
ment about  U.S.  attacks  on  Cambodian 
l}oats. 

1:00  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m.:  A  letter  regarding 
this  action  was  delivered  to  UN  Secretary 
General  Waldhelm  by  Ambassador  Scall. 

3:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.:  State  and  DOD  of- 
ficiaM  brlefied  members  of  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

3:63  p.m.:  President  chairs  NSC  meeting  in 
the  Cabinet  Room. 

4:45  p.m.  to  5: 10  p.m.:  Orders  are  Issued  to 
begin  the  military  operations  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  SS  Mayaguez  and  crew  Including 
air  attacks  against  military  faculties  near 
Kompong  Som  to  prevent  reinforcement  and 
support  from  the  mainland  for  Cambodian 
forces  detaining  the  ship  and  its  crew. 

5:14  p.m.  to  6:20  p.m.:  U.S.  assault  forces 
take  off  from  stations. 

6:10  p.m.  to  7:40  p.m.:  President  meets 
with  Congressional  leadership  to  Inform 
t'lPm  of  the  actions  he  has  ordered  to  re- 
cover the  'Ship  and  the  crew. 

7:07  p.m.:  Phnom  Penh  domestic  radio 
scr.'lte  carries  a  broadcast  In  Cambodian 
that  -states  that  the  Camlsodian  Government 
will  order  the  Mayaguez  to  withdraw  from 
Ct>mbodian  territorial  waters.  No  mention  is 
m.ide  of  the  crew. 

7:09  pjn.:  Assault  force  arrives  at  Koh 
Tang  Island  and  comes  under  fire. 

8:06  p.m.:  The  Cambodian  broadcast,  mon- 
itored by  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
.Service  and  translated  Into  English,  was  car- 
ried on  the  FBIS  wire. 

8:15  pju.:  The  President  Is  informed  of 
the  PBIS  wire  report  by  Secretary  Klsshiger. 

8:30  pja.:  Wblt*  House  press  briefing  and 
.statement  on  actions  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

9:15  p.m.:  White  House  issued  press  re- 
lease on  message  being  sent  to  Cambodian 
authontlea  offering  to  stop  military  opera- 
tions  If  crew  1^  released. 


e. 


be  ; 


>h 


9:33  p.m.:  Mayaguez  Is  securfd 
colors  are  raised. 

10:23  p.m.:  A  boat  was  report*  d 
Tang  Island  flying  a  white  flag 

11:07  p.m.:  The  USS  Wilson 
the  occupants  of  a  Thai  boat 
flag.  The  occupants  were  det... 
the  entire  crew  of  the  SS  Mayagtv 

11:31  p.m.:  White  House  st? 
covery  of  ship. 

M.*y  15 

12:30  a.m.:  The  Pre.sldenf.s  s 
recovery  of  ship  and  crew. 

12:45  a.m.:  DOD  pres  briefing 
actions. 

2-2:30  a.m.:  President's  War  _ 
delivered  to  Senate  and  House  1 

7:17  a.m.:  Finr.l  ex'ractlon  of 
forces  completed. 

MIt.Il  (SY    EVEN  1-S 

(All  tline^  are  eastern  cI.iyHghl  « 

The  Mayaguez  incident  began 
Armed  Forces  at  5:12  AM  on  1 
when  the  National  Military  Comi 
(NMCC)  received  a  report  from  t 
Embassy,  Jakarta,  that  a  US  m€ 
sel,  SS  Mayaguez,  had  possibly 
The  ves.-el  had  been  fired  on. 
.seized  in  international   watur-s 
minutes  past  midnight,  12  May.  w 
ing  u  siandard  sealane  and  trud* 
times    used   are  Ea.«tern  Davllgii 
convert  to  Gulf  of  Thailand  time 
hours.) 

At  7:30  AM,  a  reconnaissance 
directed   to  be  launched  from 
early  that  morning  a  P-3  took 
coverage  of  the  area.  By  mid-afte 
reconnaissance   aii-crail   Joined   1 
lance  coverage.  A  total  oI  45  rec 
sorties  provided  contlnuou.s  surve. 
the  end  of  the  operation.  Tlie  firsi 
tie  damage  \va3  incurred  when  a 
by  small  arms  fire  from  a  gunboat 
During    tlie   afternoon,    the 
Holt,  the  support  ship,  USS 
Coral  Sea  Carrier  Task  Group, 
stroyer,   USS   WUson   had   been 
proceed  to  the  vicinity  of 
from  various  locations  in  the 
By  midnight  the  Mayaguez  had 
the  vicinity  of  Poulo  Wal  Island  t 
Tang  Island.  All  of  these  ships  wl. 
slgnliicant  role  in  the  operatloi  5 
May. 

On   13   May   at   6:55   AM 
Chief   Pacific    (CINCPAC)    was 
maintain  fighter/gunshlp  cover 
guez  to  keep  it  away  from  the 
mainland  and  to  Isolate  the  are 
6:20  AM.  an  A-7  reported  placir 
in  the  water  in  front  of  Mayagui  z 
it  not  to  get  underway.  During  tiK 
of  the  morning,  several  small  boa 
served  moving  to  the  Mayaguez 
the  ship  and  Kaoh  Tang.  At  8; 
other  A-7  sank  a  Cambodian  patri 
attempting  to  divert  the  craft. 

At  12:10  PM.  CINCPAC  was  dlrec 
all  available  Air  Force  lielicoptera 
and  to  temporarily  move  two  rei 
rino   platoons   from   Subic   Bay 
The.se  preparations  were  com  pie  t 
3 :  00  AM  on  14  May.  At  3 :  33  PM  or    . 
Okinawan-based  Marine   battali^i 
rected   to  travel  to  Utapao   In 
needed.  This  movement  was 
the  following  day. 

During  the  remainder  of  13  _  _. 
early  evening  of  the  14th,  efforts 
to  prevent  Mayaguez  from  leaving 
until  sufficient  US  forces  could  be 
in  the  event  diplomacy  failed.  . 
period  a  boat  was  seen  leaving  the 
ceedlng  towards  Kompong  Som 
possible  Caucasians  aboard.  It  was 
whether  this  represented  some  oi 
US  crew.  Attempts  to  turn  back  th 
eluding  use  of  warning  shots  an( 
trol  agents,  failed  and  the  boat 
to  proceed.  It  has  been  subsequ 
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mined  that  the  entire  crew  was 
this  boat.  At  midnight  on  the 
tlonary  authority  was  given  to 
smk  all  small  craft  in  the  viclnitj 
Tang.  Up  until  that  time,  the  dei 
any  vessel  had  to  be  taken  In 
by  the  NCA. 

The  military  operation  to  effec 
covery  of  SS  Mayaguez  and  crew  f 
bodian  control  began  with  the  issu 
order  ai.  3:50  PM  on  14  May.  This 
lowed  extensive  planning  and  ,.__^ 
of  forces.  The  iiutinl  order  directed 

to  conduct  the  assault  using 

aboard  the  destroyer  USS  Holt  to 
secure  I\T;..ypgi'.ez  and  sail  or  tow 
.sea  as  soon  as  possible  and  also 
Marme    helicopter    assault    on 

Island   to   free  US  crewmen  tl 

there.  Tiiciiral   a'.rcraft  from  Thai 
the  caniei    USS  Coral   Soa  were 
to  pro-.ide  support  for  the  opci 
quired,   as   was   n:ival   gunf:ie.   Bio 
ageiits  in  o  defensive  mode  wars 
reduce  civilian  casualties. 

At   5:15   PM  o;i    14  May.   the   11 
rarrylr.f;    helicopter    took    off    fron 
Airfield.  Ihailand.  where  all  availa 
helicopters  and  the  Marine  Ground 
jporce  had  been  preposltioned.  At 
same  time,  tactical  alrcr.iXt  bogan 
to  provide  continuous  coveragt^  fo; 
er.ition,  and  an  airborne  command 
ounu'd   oa-scene   control.   Tliree   hi 
carrying  about  50  Marine  Ground 
Force   combat   troops,  6   US  Navy 
ordnance   disposal   technicians,   at. 
gulst  ai rived  at  USS  Holt  at  about 
I'liese  forces,  together  with  6  Mill 
Command  pci-sonnel  to  crew  May_ 
all  transferred  to  Holt  by  7:22  PM.  _ 
alonssidf  Mayaguez  at  8:45  PM,  ant 
utes  luter  reported  that  the  Ma 
in  full  control  of  the  ship.  No  one 
onboard  Mayaguez  at  the  time  of 
but  food  found  on  the  dining  ta 
warm  kettle  on  the  stove  suggested 
hasty  departure. 

The   aissult   on  Kaoh  Tang  be, 
the  fiist  three  of  eight  USAF  helico„ 
Marine  assault  forces  took  off  fron 
One  of  the  first  helicopters  reports  i. 
ground  Are  at  7:09  PM,  and  the 
chanlc   was   wounded.   A  second   _ 
was  reported  hit  and  burning  some 
utes  later.  Another  helicopter  from 
crashed  nearby  on  the  beach  at  a_^ 
PM.  Thirty  minutes  later  Insertiof^ 
first  as.sault  wave  had  been  co: 
the  eight  helicopters  in  the  first  ... 
crashed  on  the  beach  or  in  the  w 
two  were  disabled,  one  landing  oi 
island  for  fuel  before  proceeding  t 
and  the  other  returning  directly  tc 
The  Marine  Ground  Force  Comi 
consolidated  his  position  In  the 
the  main  landing  zone  by  about 
The  force  received  sporadic  but  ht 
matic  weajjon  fire,  together  with 
mine   detonations.    Across   the   i8l_ 
the  main  force,  22  personnel,  whose 
tcr   hud    been    hit    and   crash 
Isolated. 

CINCPAC  had  been  directed  at 
on  14  May  to  commence  cyclic  str 
tions  from  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
on  military  targets  in  the 

Ream  complex  with  first  time  on 

fled  at  8:45  PM  to  coincide  with 
mated  time  of  recapture  of 
first  cycle  was  to  be  armed 
with  Cambodian  aircraft  and  mlUtaiC' 
craft  as  principal  targets.  Subsequei 
were   to  make   maximum  use   of 
guided  mimltions  to  attack  targets 
tary  significance.  The  tactical  air 
counalssance  cycle  did  not  expend  . 
The  second  cycle  struck  the  Ream 
The  runway  was  cratered,  numerous 
were  destroyed  or  damaged,  and  the 
were  badly  damaged.  The  third 
cycle  struck  the  Naval  Base  at 
aging  the  barracks  area.  Naval 
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Kompong  Som,  Including  a  POL  storage  area, 
were  also  struck  during  the  cycle,  damaging 
t  wo  warehouses  in  the  port  and  scoring  a  di- 
rect hit  on  a  large  building  in  the  mar- 
siialling  yard.  This  bomb  damage  a-ssessment 
i.^  ba;:ed  on  pilot  reports  and  some  photog- 
raphy. In  all,  15  attack  sorties  expended 
inaiiiitions.  Operations  against  the  mainland 
lOrnilnated  about  midnight  on  14  May. 

Tiir.=c  operations  against  the  mainland 
v.ere  designed  to  ensure  the  island  was  not 
reinforced,  to  put  pressure  on  the  Cambo- 
dians to  release  the  crew  and  to  ensure  the 
s.ife  withdrawal  of  the  Marine  Ground  Sup- 
port Force. 

As  about  1:15  PM,  a  domestic  broadca^it 
''rom  Cambodia  had  Indicated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  release  the  vessel  at 
some  future  time.  No  mention  was  made  of 
tlie  crew.  The  broadcast  was  monitored, 
tranclated,  and  transmitted  to  Washington 
where  It  was  passed  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  in  tiie  White  House  some  time  after 
8:00  PM.  This  information  received  after  the 
launch  of  the  force,  the  landing  of  the 
Ground  Security  Force,  and  the  infliction  of 
most  US  casualties  was  not  deemed  snlB- 
clently  definite  to  call  for  a  ceasefire,  which 
would  risk  the  crew  and  the  Marines  on  the 
island. 

At  10:23  PM,  a  boat  was  reporter!  approach- 
ing the  island  flyUig  a  white  flag.  *The  de- 
stroyer USS  Wilson  picked  up  the  occupants 
and  reported  at  about  11 :15  PM  that  the  en- 
tire crew  of  Mayaguez  ■n-as  accounted  for  and 
that  all  were  in  good  condition.  A  flshlng 
vessel  with  a  flve-man  Thai  crew  had  brought 
Mayaguez's  crew  to  Wilson  from  Kaoh  Rong 
San  Lem.  The'  Thais  requested  food  and  fuel 
for  their  boat,  and  upon  receipt  of  these 
supplies,  they  departed.  By  25  minutes  past 
midnight,  on  15  May,  Mayajuez's  crew  had 
been  returned  to  their  ship. 

At  about  midnight,  the  order  was  given  to 
cease  all  offensive  operations  and  begin  to 
withdraw.  At  that  time,  additional  ground 
security  forces  were  requested  by  the  Ground 
Force  Commander  in  order  to  provide  suffi- 
cient firepower  for  a  successful  withdrawal 
under  fire.  The  second  Marine  assault  wave 
had  begun  to  arrive  In  the  area  of  Kaoh  Tang 
Island  at  about  11:45  PM  on  14  May. 

The  helicopter  received  ground  fire,  and 
one  of  the  first  two  v.'as  damaged.  At  eight 
minutes  past  midnight,  after  augmentatioJi 
by  a  pcrtion  of  the  second  wave,  the  Marines 
were  reported  in  good  position  with  the  oppo- 
sition forced  back.  At  1:21  AM  on  15  May, 
a  second  helicopter  from  the  second  assault 
wave  was  hit  at  the  island,  and,  along  with 
two  other  helicopters.  It  returned  to  Utapao 
without  disembarking  the  Marines. 

Initial  efforts  to  withdraw  forces  from  the 
Island  concentrated  on  extracting  the  22  iso- 
lated personnel.  The  main  body  of  the  Marine 
Ground  Security  Force  with  a  strength  of 
approximately  213  personnel  was  unable  to 
rfiach  the  22-mau  Marine  force.  It  was  felt 
there  would  be  considerable  risk  to  this  small 
force  if  left  overnight.  The  fir.st  helicopter 
makl.ng  the  attempt  vras  hit  by  ground  fire  at. 
3:34  AM  and  landed  on  USS  Coral  Sea. 

Tlie  reduction  In  numbers  of  operational 
helicopters,  the  Intensity  of  enemy  ground 
fire  received  by  each  inbound  helicopter  and 
the  approach  of  darknes  complicated  the 
extraction.  Small  boats  from  USS  Holt  and 
USS  V,'ilso7i  began  efi'orts  to  approach  the 
be.-.ches  at  6:15  AM,  but  aborted  due  in  part 
to  ground  fire.  Working  with  naval  gunfire 
!'.-id  tactical  aircraft  support,  the  extractlo:i 
continued  Into  darkness.  Helicopters  recov- 
ering to  Coral  Sea  were  able  to  finally  clear 
all  USMC  personnel  from  the  island  by  about 
{):!0  AM,  15  May.  The  small  group  near  the 
downed  helicopter  had  been  the  first  e\- 
trucicd.  some  two  hours  earlier. 

.\t  the  approximate  time  of  the  extraction 
of  the  last  Marines  from  Kach  Tang  Island, 
it.  was  directed  that  the  residual  force  of  789 
J.Iarincs  at  Utapao  be  returned  to  their  home 


■t&tton.  Tbe  first  C-141  aircraft  vltli  150 
Marines  lifted  oS  Utapao  at  about  noou  with 
the  last  aircraft  departing  at  a  little  after 
6:00  PM,  15  May.  liUurine  forces  aboard  the 
USS  CoraZ  Sea  were  taken  to  Sublc  Bay  by 
the  Naval  Task  Force  and  arrived  Tuesday 
mor.iing.  20  May  1975.  Tlie  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  area  have 
reverted  to  routine  operations. 

2.  What  specific  diplomatic  options  were 
considered  and  rejected  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  in  seeking  the  release  of  the 
ilayague::  and  its  crew? 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  Uie  situation 
and  the  lack  of  direct  channels  to  the  Cam- 
bodian authorities  In  Phnom  Penh,  it  was 
Judged  that  the  only  effective  and  rapid  chan- 
nels were  those  u!?ed — the  approach  to  the 
Chinese  here  and  In  Peking,  and  the  direct 
delivery  of  a  me.ssage  to  the  Cambodian  rep- 
resentative in  Pekir.g.  No  other  government 
which  might  have  been  helpful  in  the  situa- 
tion has  any  representation  in  Phnom  Penh 
and  thus  any  effect ive  contact  with  the  au- 
thorities there. 

3.  What  specific  military  option.s  were  con- 
sidered by  the  National  Security  Council  in 
seeking  the  release  of  the  Mayaguez  and  its 
crew? 

The  National  Security  Council  considered 
a  wide  range  of  specific  military  options  in 
securing  the  release  of  the  Mayaguez  and  its 
crew.  They  included  various  means  of  re- 
covery, levels  of  air  activity,  various  kinds  of 
targets  and  ranges  of  times. 

After  full  deliberation  on  the  specific  mili- 
tary options  discussed,  a  combination  of  the 
.options  to  apply  selectively  that  military 
force  reasonably  necessary  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results  was  directed  by  the  President. 

4.  What  consultations  were  carried  out  be- 
tween the  Pi-esldent  and  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, prior  to  the  deployment  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  Mayaguez  and  its  crew? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  incident,  the  Pres- 
ident directed  that  the  Congress  be  kept  in- 
formed. On  two  occasions  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  contacted  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  by  telephone  to  Inform 
them  of  developments.  On  the  late  afternoon 
of  Wednesday  the  14th,  the  President  met 
with  the  Congressional  leaders  to  discuss 
with  them  the  action  he  had  ordered  to  re- 
cover the  ship  and  crew. 

5.  What  orders,  if  any.  had  been  issued  to 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  with  respect 
to  the  Mayaguez  Incident  before  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  was  asked 
to  give  diplomatic  assistance? 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  U.S.  forces  were  or- 
dered en  Tuesday,  May  13  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  ship  and  crew 
to  the  mainland.  During  that  night,  several 
Cambodian  patrol  boats  which  disregarded 
warning  signals  were  damaged  or  sunk. 

The  Secretary  General  was  approached 
shortly  after  noon  on  Wednesday.  May  14, 
after  having  received  no  positive  response 
from  the  Cambodians  or  Chinese  to  our 
earlier  approaches.  The  National  Security 
Comicil  met  later  that  afternoon,  and  at 
abov.t  5:00  p.m.  that  afternoon  the  flrst  or- 
ders were  Isdued  to  begin  operations  later 
that  evening  to  remove  the  ship  and  crew. 

C.  What  w^as  the  nature  and  source  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  location  of  the 
Mayaguez  crew  which  was  available  to  the 
President  immediately  prior  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  ground  troops  on  Koii 
Tang  I,?land? 

Acrlnl  reconnaussance  Indicated  that  some 
members  of  the  Mayaguez  crew  had  been 
taken  to  Koh  Tang  Island.  There  was  also 
Indication  that  some  members  of  the  crew 
may  have  been  taken  to  the  mainland.  The 
operation  was  conducted  imder  the  assump- 
tion that  members  of  the  crcv  may  hare 
been  in  all  ihree  locations. 


7.  Were  United  States  air  strikes  carried 
out  against  targets  on  the  Cambodian  main- 
luit  after  the  Mayaguez  crew  bad  been  re- 
leased? 

'S'es,  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  ensure  the 
earliest,  safe  disengagement  of  US  forces  en- 
gaged in  close  combat  on  Koh  Tang. 

8.  If  known,  what  was  the  exact  po.suic:; 
and  course  of  the  Mayaguez  when  it  was 
seized  in  relation  to  the  island  Poulo  Wal.' 

Ship  was  7nm  southwest  of  Poulo  Wal  I:— 
land  heading  NNW  enroute  I'hailand. 

9.  What  United  States  intelligence  gathe. - 
ing  activities,  if  arv,  were  conducted  in  r..- 
over  or  from  off  the  hhcres  of  Cambodia  sub- 
sequent to  the  Khmer  Rouge  takeover  i: 
April  1975.  pnd  prior  to  the  seizure  of  th' 
Mayaguez?  V.'ere  any  such  activities  kiiowr. 
to  have  been  detectied  or  terminated  by  Cam- 
bodia? How  did  the  United  States  acquire  a 
photograph  of  Koh  Tang  Island,  dated  April 
17,  1975,  which  was  displayed  at  a  Deleneo 
Department  biiefing  during  the  Mayacue? 
incident? 

The  Maypguez  was  not  a  spy  ship.  It  wes 
not  engaged  in  intelligence  activities.  Be- 
tween the  fall  of  Phnom  Penh  on  April  17 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Mayaguez  on  May  12, 
the  U.S.  undertook  periodic  reconnaissance 
flights  in  the  area.  However,  the  thrust  cI 
question  No.  9  appears  to  be  concerned  wlt!i 
whether  US.  intelligence  activities  migh* 
have  been  the  provocation  of  action  taken 
by  the  Cambodian  vessel  in  seizing  the  Maya- 
guez. No  US  reconnaissance  operations  wer<' 
terminated  or  even  intercepted  by  Camlio- 
dian  forces.  The  photograph  of  Koh  Tanj. 
Island,  dated  17  April  1975,  was  obtained  by 
routine  US  reconnaissance  photography. 

10.  What  covert  actions.  If  any,  were  under- 
taken by  the  United  States,  either  diicctl> 
or  Indirectly,  to  disrupt,  destabilize,  or  other- 
wise Interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cam  - 
bodia  subsequent  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  take- 
over in  April  1975,  and  prior  to  the  seizure  o: 
the  Mayaguez?  Were  any  such  actions  known 
to  have  been  detected  or  terminated  by  Cam- 
bodia? If  so,  and  if  known,  in  what  niarjr.iT 
were  they  detected  or  terminated? 

None. 

11.  What  warning,  if  any,  was  issued  to  tin 
United  States  merchant  marine  prior  to  the 
seizure  of  the  Mayaguez,  regarding  Catu- 
l}odla's  interception  and  harassment  of  ves- 
sels traveling  near  its  sliores,  including  Cam- 
bodia's attack  on  a  South  Korean  freighter 
on  May  4.  1975,  and  its  detaining  of  a  Pana- 
manian ship  on  May  7, 1976? 

None.  Both  the  Department  of  Stale  ano 
Department  of  Defense  are  involved  in  L'.sii- 
tng  special  wai-nings  to  US  commercial  ve.ssel:- 
about  the  possibiUty  of  military  action,  but 
the  need  to  issue  sucli  warnings  has  been 
relatively  rare.  This,  coupled  with  the  view 
that  it  was  not  immediately  apparent,  tu 
those  throughout  tiie  Government  who  re- 
ceived the  information  on  the  May  4th  anct 
&Iay  7th  incidents  that  American  ships  hap- 
pening to  pass  In  the  area  might  possibly  b> 
in  danger,  resulted  in  no  warning  being  im- 
mediately isttied.  A  fpecial  warning  was  is- 
sued on  the  day  we  learned  tliat  the  Maya- 
gue?:  was  seized. 

12.  Under  the  authority  of  what  law  super- 
seding the  statutory  pi-ohibltions  against 
United  States  combat  activity  in  or  over  oi 
from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  were  Unlteo 
States  Armed  Forces  used  to  ^,ecu^e  the  re- 
lease of  the  Mayaguez  and  Its  crew? 

The  duty  of  the  President  lo  protect  US 
citizens  abroad  is  an  inherent  part  of  hi.- 
responsibility  as  Commander  in  Cliief  ol  tl.c 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

13.  What  communications  have  occtirti-.l 
to  date  between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land regarding  the  use  of  Thai  territory  in 
conjunction  wlUi  the  United  States  military 
action  to  secure  the  release  of  the  Mayogiicl. 
and  its  crew? 

The  Thai  government  en  several  occasions 
publicly  exjiressed  concern  over  the  presence 
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o(  U.S.  Marines  In  Thailand  iu  connect  ion 
with  the  Mayaguez  operation.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ertimeut  expressed  its  regrets  at  any  action 
which  may  have  ca\ised  any  embarrassment 
'o  the  Tlial  government.  The  Thai  snbse- 
uiieniiy  siared  that  they  were  satlsAed  with 
I 'if  note  expressing  regret. 

I*.  What  steps  were  taken  to  insure  the 
rtiTuracy  of  the  various  announced  ca.sitully 
iicnres  relating  to  the  Mayaguez  resme  oij- 

iTAtlon? 

Kvery  ett'urt  was  made  to  insure  that  in- 
forniRtlon  pertaining  to  this  activity  ivas 
rripldly  made  available  to  the  Anierlcan  peo- 
ple. Thus,  numbers  of  casual  ries  wore  beiiii; 
reported  at  every  level  of  cununaiid.  some- 
tiinf.!i  inaccurately  always  inLOuipletelv. 
Wiihmit  regard  to  liow  often  words  oi  cau- 
tion such  as  "incomplete."  ■  nilerini."  t-r 
"preliminary."  are  used  to  descnlje  all  •.U'-ii 
activity,  they  are  seldom  reported.  Iu  .uiy 
event  the  same  procedures  traditionally  ap- 
plied by  the  Armed  Forces  to  cft.-uult.y  sic- 
counrablllty.  I.e..  head-count,  per.soanel 
Interviews  and  boards  of  otticcrs  where  vc- 
qulred  were  applied  here.  The  ijiue  ref|iiiied 
to  finaliKe  the  unmbers  must  h»M-  appearetl 
somewhat  inordinate.  However,  ni  Uhlit  oi  the 
fact  that  mixed  iorce.s  from  several  services 
and  units  were  exiracied  under  riie.  some  to 
Thailand,  some  to  Coral  Sea.  .som«?  to  WUsou. 
and  .some  to  Holt,  this  was  from  a  combar 
standpoint  to  be  expected.  It  was  not  until 
nnit  integrity  was  restgbllshed  al  Sjubic  Bay. 
that  a  final  count  of  cnsunUitr.s  c(j;id  be 
utade. 


FOOD  STAMP-S,S1  BENEFITS  TO 
CONTINUE 

I  Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  u.i>  given 
permission  to  extend  his  iemaik.s  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  t<j  inolude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lake 
this  occasion  to  compliment  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  actiiiR 
quickly  and  responsibly  on  H.R.  6698.  ;• 
bill  which  includes  a  provision  that  will 
extend  for  1  year  present  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  SSI  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. I  include,  of  course,  the  biparti- 
san leadership  of  the  committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  which  also 
acted  most  responsibly  in  thi^  matter. 

The  bill  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  signed 
into  law  prior  to  the  June  30  deadhne. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  member- 
ship of  tifie  Committee  on  Agricultiu'e  for 
being  responsive  to  the  welfare  of  1..3 
million  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Amer- 
icans by  supporting  my  motion  to  movf: 
expeditiously  on  this  important  bill.  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  alone 
there  will  now  be  34.471  of  our  most 
needy  citizens  who  wiU  continue  to  draw 
their  food  stamp  and  SSI  benefits  with- 
out either  jeopardy  or  undue  complexity. 

I  would  like  to  especially  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mi-.  Poage)  for 
his  support  on  this  matter  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley  » 
for  his  statesmanship  in  moving  In  a 
forthright  manner  to  can-y  out  the  will 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

As  we  go  forward  with  further  consid- 
eration of  food  stamp  legislation  I  know 
there  will  be  many  disagreements,  but 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of  work- 
ing together  within  the  Congress  and 
with  the  administration  as  manifested  by 


the  action  on  H.R.  6698  will 
from  which  we  can  all  benef  t 
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(Mr.  HARRINGTON  askefi 
Biven  permission  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  am 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr 
after  almo.st  a  year  of  stritly.  i 
Accounting  Office  has  relea.si 
on  the  economic  benefits  and 
Dickey -Lincohi  hydroelectric 

While  tlie  roport  contained 
co'icliisions    or    ipcomniendi:  t 
Renernl  coiKlu.sion^  cnn  bo 
the  stud.v. 

First,  further  .stud\-  is  no 
any  final  conclusions  can  be 
whether  the  project  .should  be 
pointed   out   tliat   changing 
would  have  an  impact  on 
and  benefit.s  of  Dickey.  The? 
could  either  impiovc  the  ber 
tio.  nr  reduce  it.  It  also  poin 
need  for  an  environmental  ini 
ment  to  clarify  the  cn\iior 
petts  of  the  project. 

Tlie   iippiopriation    rrcom 
the  ApiHopriation.s  Committ^ 
ly  earmarked  for  the  envir 
pact  statement  nnct  for  iurth 
and  studies. 

Second,     GAO    concluded 
Corps  of  Engiiipers  projec 
benefits  and  costa  of  Dickey 
generally  accurate.  Thi.s  reaffi 
lief  that  the  project  is  not  ti 
boondoggle  opponents  have 
to  be. 

SpeciRc-pily.  G.^O  nrnle  tl 
points: 

First.  That  the  most  likely 
to  Dickey-Lincoln  is  a  nim<3 
turbine  units  which  depend 
inely  expensive  and  scarce 

Second.  That  the  cost  da 
tlie  FPC  to  determine  power 
supported  by  operating  ani 
data  supphed  by  utilities; 

Third.  That,  even  if  private 
were  given  the  same  tax 
terest  rate  as  Dickey-Lincolr 
nual   costs   for   an   alter 
would  be^nore  than  twice  the 
of  the  hydroelectric  project; 

Fourth.  Tliat  all  of  the  po 
the  project,  together  w  ith  int^i' 
be  recovered  by  the  U.S. 
within  50  years,   through 
power;  and 

Fifth.  That   a   recosting 
formed  by  an  independent 
fli-m  indicated  that  the  corps 
slightly  overestimated  the 
costs  of  the  project. 

An   amendment   is    being 
delete  funding  for  the  projec 
posed  to  cutting  off  funding 
environmental    impact 
preconstruction  planning  Is 
New   England,    in   my 
benefit    from    a    major 
project  which  would  lessen 
ence  on  imported  oil. 

In  order  that  Members  may 
own  conclusions  from  tiie  G 
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have  included  the  full  text  of  tl 
as  follows : 

Comptroller     CfENf;R.\L 

UNrrtD  SlATKS, 

Washing  t 
The  Honorable  ^T[^H\i:l,  J.  Harrin 
House  of  J{eprcse7ifatives. 

Df.ar  Mr.  Harrington  :   Pursuaii  t 
Joint   request   with   Congressman 
Come  of  July  15,  1974.  and 
cusslons  with  both  of  the  propose( 
Engineers"      pickey-Lincoln 
project.  Maine.  As  agreed  with 
anu  with  Congressnian  Conte,  we 
view  ihe  eiuironmentHl  aspect-s  ox 
eel  because,  at  the  lime  we  iiutia 
vipw.  Uie  Corps  was  pluuning  to 
viranmental  study.  The  Corps  pla 
a   drafi    environmental   statement 
111  July  1976  and  to  file  a  linal  env 
inip;i'-t,  stai^muiU  with  the  Count 
v-.ijnniep.tal  QinUly  in  April  1SS77. 

Drring  ov.r  review  we  noied  sev 
iiu-   or  unsettled  matters  which 
tlie  planned  project   de.5ign  and 
The  11)74  co.=;i  and  benefit  e.=;timat 
been    reviced    to   show    the   iinpac 
chaiuing  conditions  or  requireme 
havi>  occarred  or  which  have  been 
sicleiuiion  .since  1967  when  projeci 
and  lunding  stopped.  The  impacts 
reliably  estimated  '.intil  the  Corps 
project  design  and  planning  studies 
those  on  power  marketing  and  tra 
power    outpiK,    and    envlronmenitil 
and  reaches  an  agreement  with  C 
corning  the  design  and  operation  o 
ecv. 

Currently,    power    output    and 
mental    studies    have    been    initi 
power   marketing   and   transmissii 
and   discussion-i   with   Canada 
started. 

Corps  per.nonuel  had  not  been 
Willi  Dickey-Lincoln  planning  !;. 
and  key  estimators  liave  either  ret 
the  Corp.s.  Tiiis  made  it  difficnl 
cases  to  determine  estimators'  a^ 
and  rea.soning  and  data  soiuces  v 
porting  docuuibntation  couid  not  i 

We  fliscusaed  the  matters  presen 
report  wiili   officials  of   the  Corpi 
neers.  Department  of  the  Army: 
ment  of  tlie  Interior;  and  the 
Commission,    but,    as   requested 
.sentative  Conte's  office  and  ^oul•s. 
obtain      wrilten      comments      Xr 
agencies. 

We  are  al->o  sending   ilns  repoi 
Representative  Silvio  O.   Conte. 
quested,  a  copy  of  this  report  is 
to  Representative  Robert  N. 

We  believe  the  report  would  be 
to  committees  and  to  other  MembeJ-s 
gross.  We  plan  to  contact  you  in 
tiire  regarding  this  distribution  of 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  Keller, 
Acling  Complroller 
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NEPP.^:  Nortbpast  Public  Powpii  A.ssocia- 
lion. 
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DIGEST 

Tills  repM-t  examines  economic  benefits 
and  cost*  of  a  Ck>rpe  of  Engineers'  propo6e<l 
multi-purpose  project  on  the  St.  John  RWer 
near  the  CTnlted  States-Canadian  border  in 
Maine. 

Called  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes 
project.  It  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1965.  Project  benefits  are  hydroelectelc 
power,  recreation,  area  redevelopment,  and 
flood  control. 

Power  wonld  be  the  principal  beneftT  to 
be  realized — 05.6  percent  of  total  benefltis. 
The  project  Is  Intended  to  provide  power  to 
Utilities  primarily  l:i  Boston  at  times  when 
the  demands  for  power  from  them  l"  tlie 
greatest.  The  remaining  electric  power  out- 
put would  serve  other  demands  for  pnvcr 
in  Maine. 

About  $2.2  iniilion  was  spent  ironi  fi-r..; 
year  1966  through  fiscal  year  1968  for  pre- 
construction planning  and  design.  Fnndlnj; 
and  plannhig  ceased  in  November  1967 
With  the  appropriation  of  «800,000  for  fiscr.i 
year  1975,  the  Corps  resumed  project  plan- 
ning and  desien  aitd  be^an  to  update  th 
project  for  changed  conditions  and  requuv- 
ment«. 

Updating  will  include  revlewhig  the  pro(- 
ect!*  design  and  cost  estimates,  economic 
and  financial  feaslbUity,  and  an  environ- 
mental study.  The  Corps  re<j|itested  $1,060- 
000  lor  fiscal  year  1976  and  S335.00O  for  th" 
transitional  quarter  to  continue  precon- 
struction planning. 

The  project  Includes  construction  of  two 
earth-filled  dams  with  hydroelectric  power- 
plant  Installations  and  transmission  lines 
from  tlie  project  in  Aroostook  County  to  the 
Boston,  Massachusetts  area— about  410  miles 
Project  waters  will  extend  into  Quebec  Prov- 
ince. Canada,  and  will  affect  operations  of 
hydroelectric  projects  farther  downstream  in 
New  Brtuiswick  Province,  Canada. 

Construction  cost  of  the  project  Increased 
from  a  1967  estimate  of  $297  mUlion  to  *621  8 
milUon  in  1074  («388  mUlion  for  dams  and 
reservoirs  and  $133.8  nUUion  for  the  traiK- 
inisslou  system) . 

Iu  the  Corps'  latest  analysis  (July  1974), 
annual  benefits  and  costs  were  estimated  to 
be  «50.6  million  and  *19.2  million.  respecUvc- 
ly— a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.63  to  1.  Sev- 
eral matters  which  could  alter  the  planned 
project  design  and  operations  have  not  been 
resolved. 

The  1974  benefit  and  cost  estimates  have 
not  been  revised  to  show  the  Impact  of 
changing  conditions  or  requirements  which 
hare  occurred  or  which  have  been  under 
consideration  since  1967  when  project  plan- 
ning and  funding  stopped. 

For  example.  It  is  now  expected  that  the. 
project  will  connect  with  the  powerllnes  o' 
the  New  England  Power  Pool. 

Also,  power  studies  are  underwav  to  con- 
sider the  feaslWlity  of  adding  a'  pumped 
storage  feature  to  the  project  and  to  deter- 
mine the  project's  operational  ch.aracter^- 
tlcs  and  power  output. 

The  effects  of  these  cannot  be  reliable 
estimated  until  the  Corps  completes  project 
design  and  planning  studies.  In  addition,  an 
assessment  of  the  environmental  effects  must 
be  done  and  an  agreement  must  be  reached 
■with  Canada  concerning  the  project's  dePl^'i 
and  operation.  "' 

Tliese  unresolved  matters  are  under  study 
as  part  of  the  Corps'  normal  preconstruction 
planning  and  design  procedures. 

The  Corps  stated  that  it  keeps  Uie  Con- 
gress Informed  during  each  annual  budget 
submission  of  the  progress  of  the  project  1' 
changes  occur  which  would  affect  the  project 
the  Corps  would  write  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Appro- 
priations explaUUng  the  changes  and  the  •- 
effects. 

The  Corps  provided  GAO  with  a  schedule 
"i  expected  completion  dates  of  studies  on 
tij<  unresolved  matters. 


CHAPTER   I  :    IKT1IOat»CTION 

At  the  Joint  request  of  Congressman  Silvio 
O.  Conte  and  Michael  J.  Harrington  (see 
»PP- 1).  »^e  reviewed  the  Corps  of  Engineers" 
benefit-cost  aiuiljste  for  the  proposed 
Dicker-Lincoln  School  Lakes  project  in 
Maine.  Our  review  covered  ilie  method  of 
computing  project  beneliis  and  <\->s;s-  and 
the  adeqita<y  of  .supporting;  data 
BacUgroiind 
The  projti-;.  was  .authorised  ■.>y  liie  Floijd 
Coiun^l  Act  o;  196.^  (^Public  Law  80-208. 
Oct.  27.  19601.  The  project  will  be  located 
on  the  St.  John  River  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  near  the  United  Stares-Canadian 
border.  Tlie  planned  pvoject  benefit^;  are 
hydriDelcctric  power,  rerroailoii.  area  rede- 
ve!o!>meni.  and  fiood  control.  The  project 
p'.an  involves  the  construction  cf  tv.o  eartli- 
filled  dams  with  liydi-oelect ric  powerplant 
:ns;. illations  8'id  trai)s:n)ss1oii  lines  from 
liie  project  to  the  Boston.  Massachusetts 
a-ca — about    410    miles. 

Dickey  dam.  the  largi.r  dam.  wjii  be  2« 
aulo.>  above  Fort  Kent.  Maine,  and  imme- 
diately abc-ve  the  St.  John  Rivers  conflu- 
ence with  the  .AJiagash  River;  it  will  br- 
about  2  miles  across  with  a  maximum  height 
oi  335  feet  above  the  sireainbed.  It  wUl  cre- 
ate a  reservoir  oi  135  square  milea,  or  86,000 
acres  at  m,t.x!!num  pool  elevation,  extend- 
ing .some  45  miles  upstream.  Waters  from 
tiie  reservoir  would  extend  into  Quebec 
Province.  Canada,  at  two  locations. 

Lincoln  School  dam  will  be  11  mUes  down- 
.strcam  from  Dickey  uam  and  will  regulate 
the  water  released  from  Dlckev  dam  to  pro- 
vide a  pattern  of  flows  acceptable  for  Cana- 
di.Tu  hjdroel<>ctric  p.'oJecU  located  down- 
.-t  renin.  It«  re.servoir  will  encompass  2,150 
acre;  at  maximum  pool  elevation.  The  dam 
Will  ije  a  lii.je  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  atixvv-  and  have  a  muxiirjum  heifiht  ol 
85  feet. 

The  project  will  have  a  hydroelectric  geii- 
eiaung  capability  of  830,000  kilowatts,  760,- 
000  kilowa.ts  at  Dickey  dam  and  70,000  kilo- 
watts at  Lincoln  School  dam.  About  725,000 
kUoAatts  are  plamied  for  peaking  power- 
power  generatea  to  meet  daUy  peak  electri- 
cs: demand.-^  of  relatively  short  duration— to 
be  delivered  to  utilities  prhuarily  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  However,  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior  has  not  analyzed  marketing  ar- 
rangements .'ince  1968  and  has  not  specified 
the  customers  to  whom  they  expect  to  sell 
the  power. 

See  chapter  2  for  a  deiaUed  discussion  The 
remaining  project  power  output  wUl  serve 
longer   duration  demands   iu  Maine. 
Ilohs  of  Federal  agencies  in  Oitkefi-Litirohi 
planning 
Corps  of  Engineers 
The    Ci.nps   Is   responsible    for    deslgnin- 
evaluating,  and  constructing  the  project  ex- 
cept for  required  power  transmission  facul- 
ties. The  Corps  is  the  focal  point  for  project 
cost   estimates  and  eronomic  and  financial 
final  ysps. 

Departmeat  of  the  Interior 
The  Interior  is  responsible  for  marketiu ' 
electric  power  from  the  project,  including 
IdentUying  reclpieute  of  the  power;  deter- 
mining  power  revenues  necessary  to  recover 
Federal  investment;  and  designing  and 
acquUing  transmiaslou  faciliUes  required  to 
market  tlie  power.  Cost  estimates  for  the 
transmission  system  are  developed  bv  the  In- 
terior for  the  Corps. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
The  federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  esti- 
mates the  value  of  project  power  used  hi 
benefit  computations  and  advises  the  Corps 
on  the  demand  for  power  output. 

Project  benefits  and  costs 
In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  (33  UJB.C 
VOla).  the  Congress  declared  that  Federal 
project   benefit!,   sliould  exceed  costs.  This 


act  led  to  the  development  of  analjticul 
procedures  for  evaluating  the  benefits  and 
co«t8  of  proposed  water  rMourcee  projects. 
Federal  water  leaouroe  coxiBtmekton  agen- 
cies develop  and  report  beocfit-cost  analyses 
to  the  Congreaa  to  ehoiw  tbe  economic  feasi- 
bility of  proposed  projects.  Such  analyses 
are  an  important  part  of  the  congressionnl 
and  agency  decisionmaking  process.  The  Con- 
gress .seldom  authorizes  water  resovu'ce  proj- 
ects unless  the  benefit-cost  ratios  exceed 
unity  (estimated  project  benefits  exceed  tlic 
estimated  project  costs) . 

From  the  time  Dickey-Liucolu  was  au- 
thorized In  1965.  the  benefit-cost  ratio  ha.-; 
increased  from  1,8  to  1  to  the  present  ratio 
of  2.6  to  1.  The  following  table  shows  an- 
nual benefits  and  costs  of  the  project,  as 
shown  in  the  1967  General  Design  Memoran- 
dum ■  (GDM)  and  as  estimated  at  July  1974 

(JTIMUFS  OF  a(;NU/si    BENEFITS  AND  COSt^ 

IDoUai  »mauni«  in  thOMUnds] 


PlO|t"Cl  bciicl,! 


CiKTer* 

>JM        Pef-         esli- 

•sti-       cent        mate 

mate  at         July 

1967 1        total        1974 : 


Po'*ei : 

Mifkeieil  in  Mail*         ..13,  «0  16.3  110  9£7 

Markete'l  in  Boston          .16,063  76.3  33,832 

„     Total.                  19,503  92.6  44.919~ 

Uownstieam           ..  i,050  b.0  3,500 

„     Total                   20,553  97.6  48.419 

Recreation* i  2513 

FhMidcontrot 40  ".i'  '  70 

Area  development ' ...     467  Z.1  891 

Total  annual  benefit?  .  21 ,  060  100. 0  50,  (30 

Total  annual  costs . .   ..10,6S1 19,243 


(Vi- 
ce lit 
of 
tol,<l 


J!. 7 
67.0 

88.7 
t.9 

95.  C 

2.5 

.1 

1.8 

1«^ 


'  Cstimalf  .-inalyied  by  GAO 

-•  Estimates  shown  ia  the  fiscal  year  1976  bodget  iustiiicaiion 
These  estimates  aie  based  on  the  July  1974  estimate. 

=  Vali.e  ol  increases  in  power  production  at  downiUeani 
Canadian  hydroelectric  projects  due  to  regirtated  Hows  froii 
Lincoln  School  dam. 

<  Recreation  beaetits  wei*  added  as  a  project  purpose  in  196"! 

-  Represents  the  value  el  pioiect  cmpioymenl  exiiected  fiom 
construction  and  coeratiun  ol  Uie  project 


Hole:  Benefit  cosl  ratio  es'imate  for  GOiVI  1967 
CijirenI  eslinj'?  July  1974  15  2  63  to  1. 


i.  :.98  io 


The  initial  construction  cost  estiniafo 
supporting  project  authorlzaUon  iu  1965  wat 
♦303  miUiou  ($227  million  for  dams  and 
reservoirs  and  »76  million  for  the  trausmi.'?- 
slon  system).  The  1967  estimate  bad  de- 
creased to  »297  mUlion  ($318  mUlion  for 
dams  and  reservoirs  and  $79  million  for  the 
transmission  system) .  The  Corps,  as  of  July 
1974,  estimated  the  construction  cost  at 
$521.8  mUlion  <$388  mUllon  for  dams  and 
reservoirs  and  $133.8  million  lor  tbe  trans- 
mission system).  Our  review  of  tbe  Dickey- 
Llncolu  project  centered  around  tbe  1967 
estimat«  and  the  Corps'  July  1974  estimate. 
Project  status 

About  $2.2  million  was  spent  from  fisca' 
year  1966  through  fiscal  year  1968  for  pre- 
construction planning  and  design.  Funding 
and  planning  ceased  m  November  1967.  With 
the  appropriation  of  $800,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  Corps  resumed  project  planning 
and  design  and  began  to  update  the  project 
for  changed  conditions  and  requirement.^ 
Updating  will  Include  reviewing  the  projecf.- 
deslgn  and  cost  estimates,  economic  and  fi- 
nancial feasibility,  and  an  environmental 
study. 

The  Corps  requested  $1,060,000  for  fiscal 


> Includes  the  basic  project  plan  of  devel- 
opment, extent  of  major  features  of  develop- 
ment, estimated  benefiu  and  costs.  <q>ei»t- 
Ing  reqiUrements.  real  eetau  requlnments, 
and  the  extent  of  local  cooperation.  The 
Corps  plans  to  update  the  GDM  with  a  sup- 
plement in  1976. 
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vear  1976  and  $336,000  for  the  1976  transi- 
tion quarter  to  continue  preconstructloti 
planning.  Construction  and  laud  acquisition 
funds  have  not  been  requested.  The  Corps 
autlcipates  requesting  such  funds  in  its  fes- 
tal year  1979  budget  request. 
Scope  of  rerieii- 
We  made  our  review  primarily  ni  tiie 
Corps'  New  England  Division,  WaUliiim,  Ma.s- 
^>achusetts:  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  s  En- 
gineering and  Research  Center,  Department 
ot  the  Interior.  Denver,  Colorado,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  transmlsnion  desi^su  and 
coht  estimate;  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. New  York  City,  and  held  dibcus- 
aions  with  officials  of  these  agenclts  at  their 
headquarters  offices  in  Washington.  D.C.  In 
"  addition,  we  interviewed  officials  of  the  foi- 
lowing  private  and  public  utility  orgunl/n- 
tlons — the  New  England  Power  Pf.ol  (NE- 
POOL),  the  Massachusetts  Municipal  Wiiole- 
sale  Electric  Company  iMMWECi.  ana  the 
Northeast  Public  Power  Assm-iiii ion  -NEP- 
PA) — iu  Massachusetts. 

At  the  Corps,  we  reviewed  rniords  and 
d:ila  supporting  its  1967  beiietii  aiwl  cost 
esiimates  and  analyses  and  iis  annuitl  pro- 
redm-e  for  updating  project  costs  imd  bere- 
fiis.  We  did  not  review  the  flotid  (.onirol  or 
areii  redevelopment  benents  since  they  coii- 
.siuitied  only  2  percent  of  the  project's  total 
lienelits.  Further,  although  Corps  policy  per- 
inlus  area  redevelopment  benetits  to  lie  in- 
rUided  in  project  plans  for  iniorumtion,  it 
precludes  their  nse  in  deternilninv;  n  proj- 
ect 's  economic  justlflcatlon . 

As  agreed  with  Congre^'iriiitn  H<trriiitiU>iV> 
■  itfice  and  Congressman  C«;ni»».  w«>  did  not 
review  the  environmental  a.spects  of  the 
project  because,  at  the  time  we  initiated  oi'r 
rpvifw,  the  Corps  was  planniiiu  to  make  uii 
environmental  study,  as  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  lut>9  {^2 
US.C.  4332). 

Dtiring  our  fieldwork,  the  Corps  initiated 
action  on  the  environmental  stt)dv.  The 
Corps  plans  to  have  a  draft  environmental 
.ttutement  available  in  July  1976  atid  to  file 
!i  ttnal  environmental  impact  statement 
(EISl  with  the  Council  on  Environmeinal 
Qttallty  in  Anrll  1977. 

CltAPrCR  S:  CHANCING  CONDITIi'Ns  (OMU  IIAVK 
AN  IMPACT  ON  DICKKV-UNC  <lf..S  lOST  A.VD 
B£NEFrr    ESTIMATES 

Our  review  was  made  principally  to  de- 
termine the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
the  Corps'  cost  and  benefit  entimates  for 
Dlclcey-Lincoln.  We  noted  several  pending  or 
unsettled  matters  which  could  alter  the 
planned  project  design  and  operations. 

Tlie  1074  cost  and  benefit  estimates  hnvi- 
not  been  revised  to  show  the  Impact  of  such 
changing  conditions  or  requirements  which 
have  occurred  or  which  have  been  under 
consideration  since  1967  when  project  plan- 
ning and  funding  stopped.  The  impacts  can- 
not be  reliably  estimated  until  the  Corps 
completes  project  design  and  plannlnK 
studies — such  as  those  on  power  marketing 
and  transmission,  power  output,  and  envi- 
ronmental effects — and  reaches  ai\  agreement 
with  Canada  concerning  the  project's  design 
and  operation. 

The  fcdlowing  sections  describe  the  major 
uiuresolved  conditions  that  could  have  an 
impact  on  the  projects  benefits  and  cosl>. 
We  asked  the  Corps  to  estimate  when  these 
matters  would  be  resolved  and  their  Im- 
pact on  the  project.  Their  comments  have 
been  considered  In  preparing  this  report  and 
are  Included  as  appendix  II. 

Chapter  3  contains  information  on  tlie 
economic  and  financial  feasibility  determi-  ' 
nation  for  the  project,  and  chapter  4  con- 
tains information  on  the  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  the  project. 
MarttettHg  and  tnmamUsion  ftiiaies  are 
needed 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  the 
Ittterior  is  responsible  for  markrting  Federal 
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power.  The  act  states  that  . 
sale  of  this  power  is  to  be' 
bodies  and  cooperatives.  The 
lyzes    preference    customer 
rangements    and    the    transni 
which    will    transmit    the 
customers. 

The    Interior    studies    of 
marketing  and  transmission. 
lore  1967.  formed  the  ba.=iis 
transmission  cost  estimates  of 
which  comprised  abotit  26  pe 
project    construction    co>is. 
identified  the  Boston  area   a.< 
likely  to  receive  most  of  the  l 
Ing  power  and  assnmed  Federa 
of   transmission   lines   from 
to  Bo.''ton — about  410  miles. 

The  mnrketinK  arrangenie 
been  analyzed  since  about  196 
trarsnilssioii    design    analysis 

19(i6. 

Tr'iiismi'<si(ni   /ncili 
Friim  19(>6  wlim  the 
vviis  designed,  until  recently, 
mate  had  been  h.ised  on  the  as 
the  FedeMl  Governnient  would 
tran<^ml-sion   lines   from    Dick 
Bos'^on.  Corps.  Interior,  and  FP 
expect    the   transnii.ssiojt   line; 
gratpl  with  tiie  slnre-establis 
of  NEPOOL.  an  organl/ntion  of 
ly  Investor-owned  utilities.  Thii 
federally  constructed  powtiUi 
probably  meaii  paying  NEPOOI 
transmi.'^slon  /  network.     Howi 
transm)s,sion  design,  as  well  as 
benefits  computations,  contin 
mosi.  of  the  peaking  power 
mittert    over    Federal    lines    tc 
area. 

Offici:i!s  of  FHC— a  pnrticipa 
trie    utility    industry's    regi 
councils    which    encourage 
and  coordination  of  power  sy 
the  adequacy  and  reliablHtv  of 
supply — told    us   that    the"  ex. 
transml.ssion  design  was  no  lo 
becau.se  of  more  recent  dev 
as  NEPOOL.  They  said  that     . 
eral  line  from  Dickey  to  Boston 
Justified.  According  to  FFPC, 
design  would  include  building 
nect  to  the  existing  industry 
strengthening  portions  of 
lines. 

'n\e  Interior  told  us  that  it.J 
wf.s  to  have  indu.stry  construct 
tPin  any  linex  needed  lor  the 

According  to  Corps,  Interioi 
try  representatives,  the  Federi 
•»nd  annual  costs  for  tran 
may    vary    depending    on    th< 
reached  with  NEPOOL;   what 
would  be  required  to  integrate 
tem;  and  whether  new  addltl 
federally  or  privately  built  and 
effect  of  such  changes  on  the 
and  operation  needs  to  be  stt 
Integration    of    the    trans 
with  Industry  could  effect 

initial  Federal  investment. 

nual  transmission  costs  used  1 
and  repayment  analyses  could 
than  the  current  Corps  estimatt  s 
dustry  normally  seeks  to 
ment  over  a  shorter  period   . 
rates  of  return  than  doe.?  the 
ernment. 

The  current  Corps  estimate 
half  ($3.06  million)  of  the  ai 
sion  costs  in  the  benefit-cost  „_» 
analyses.  The  Corps'  Justificatio  i 
the  costs  can  be  recovered 
to  utilities  for  sharing  the  use 
built  transmission  lines  when  . 
lized  for  Dickey-Lincoln  or  by 
construction  of  Federal 
required  to  connect  with  industi  y 
ever,  the  Corps  did  not  have  anj 
tlon  to  support  the  basis  of 
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reductioit  and  said  that  the 

judgment  based  on  Corps  exper 

In  February  1975  Corps  and 
ficials  met  to  disctiss  restudylng 
ing  of  the  project's  power,  ii 

miniiig  preference   customer ... 

whether  power  can  be  distribut  id 
industry   tnuismission   system.   :  r 
ficials  agreed   to  make   the  stu^l 
the  Corps  provided  the  funds, 
told  'IS  that  the  Interior  would 
such   funds  until   the  Secretary 
terior  oflicially  decided  to  support 
On  April  15,  1975.  the  Intel  lor  f 
Corps  with  its  f luiding  estimate. 

Tlie   Corps  iiaid   that   the   tuadke 
transmission  studies  must  be  c( 
time  lor  their  results  to  'oe 
draft  EIS  scheduled  for  comple 
1976.  As  of  May  14,  1975,  the 
Inteiior  had  not  reached 
scheduling  of  tlie  ciuidies. 

Murki'iing  of  peaking 

\v.  (he  March  1968  liearings  he! 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
mlttee  on  Appropriatk^ns.  the 
senteu  a  li.st  of  public  utilities 
land    that    projected    peaking 
they    would    like    met    by 
These  requirements  would 
part  of  the  project's  peaking  po' 
The  Interior,  however,  has  tiot  i 
customers   to   whom   it  expects 
power.  Accordijtg  to  Corps  and 
licials,  this  probably  will  not  be 
the  project  is  under  construct  lot 
is  Interior's   normal  practice   in 
power. 

To  determine  the  likelihood  ol 
project;   pe.ikiii>,'   power   to 
tomers  in  Massachusetts  and'othi 
New  England,  we  obtained 
projections  for  1985  from  J'PC 
study  prepared  for  MMWEC.  The 
show  that  Maine,  New  Hampshir 
mont     preference     customer     r 
would  total  about  150.000  kllow.  . 
project  peaking  power  capacity  of 
000    kilowatts,    excluding 

transmission  losses.  Maine 

about  20,000  kilowatts.  Thus  . 
could  be  available  for  preference 
In  Mnssachuselts,  Connecticut,  ot 
land. 

Pon-rrijiant  design  and  operating 
studying 

PoAer    studies    determine    th, 
power-generating  capability  and  a 
for   power  benefit  computations 
the  project's  power  benefits  and 
be   atfected   by  the  outcome  of 
studies. 

The  power  studies,  which  have 
taken  oy  the  Corps,  will  determlm 
blUty  of  adding  a  pumped 
which  would  replenish  the  mail 
by  pumping  back  water  releases 
Increased  power  capability  at  the 
to  analyze  the  project's  operatloslal 
teristics  and  power  output  based 
New  England  power  demand  data 

The  Corps  said  that  it  was  too 
fine  the  magnitude  of  project  ct_ 
for  adding  a  pumped  storage  featu 
additional  features  would  not  be 
project   without   being 
tied. 

The  results  of  the  power  stud 

sttmmarized  in  a  Hydropower 

randum  scheduled  for  completior 
1976.  This  memorandum  will  pi 
information  on  the  number,  type, 
units  comprising  the  project's  pow 
tlon. 

After  the  approval  of  the 
and  the  ODM  Supplement,  i 
sign  studies  will  be  initiated 
nary  design  for  the  powerplant 
pleted  by  May  1977. 

The  power  studies  are  also  . 
the  Canadians.  The  New  Brunsw 
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has  been  vitally  concerned  with  the  operation 
of  the  pi'oject  since  its  inception,  accord- 
ing to  the  Corps,  because  of  the  Province's 
three  downstream  hydroelectric  facilities.  Of- 
licials  of  Canada's  New  Brunswick  Electric 
Power  Commission  also  have  an  interest  in 
I'le  project  and  would  like  the  project  oper- 
;-ion  \ipwed  from  a  basinwide  perspective  to 
m,i\inii78  total  power  output. 

The  Corps  stated  that,  until  specific  data  Is 
(leveloped  tlirough  various  power  studies 
within  the  New  England  Division,  no  logical 
system  evaluations  ot  the  project's  impacts 
lui  downstream  plants  can  be  made.  The 
Corps  added  that  once  an  Initial  basic  plan 
is  e.stablished  as  economically  and  enviroit- 
mentally  sound,  it  can  be  used  as  a  point  of 
reference  for  further  studies  with  the  New 
Brunswick  Electric  Power  Commission.  The 
Corps  said  it  was  impossible  to  make  firm 
determinations  of  the  related  impacts  on 
benefits  and  costs. 

Ai.-sc.i^ments  of  social,  economic,  and  crti'iroH- 
mental  impacts  needed 

Legislation  passed  since  19G7.  including  the 
Nationa'  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1869 
(42  U.S.C.  4332)  and  section  122  of  the  River, 
Harbor,  and  Flood  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611 1  require  the  Corps  to  prepare  detailed 
studies  of  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  proposed  water  resources  proj- 
ects. 

The  Corps  has  contracted  with  an  environ- 
meiiti'  consulting  firm  for  preparing  a  scope 
of  work  plan  for  the  project's  EIS.  This  is  in- 
tended to  identify  all  major  environ- 
mental, social,  and  economic  impacts  of 
the  project  and  to  outline  the  work  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  EIS.  The  scope  of  work 
plan  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  July 
1975.  The  Corps  said  that  the  scope  of  work 
plan  would  be  used  as  a  planning  guide  for 
contracts  to  be  awarded  to  evaluate  specific 
impact  areas  identified  by  the  plan  as  signifi- 
cant. A  draft  EIS  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  July  1976:  a  final  EIS  is  scheduled  for 
filing  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  April  1977. 

Consideration  of  the  environmental,  social, 
and  economic  impacts,  both  beneficial  and 
adverse,  is  necessarj-  to  the  Corps'  planning 
and  decisionmaking  process.  These  Impacts 
cannot  be  fully  Identified  until  the  EIS  work 
is  completed. 

Also,  in  accordance  with  section  313  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500) ,  the  Coi-ps 
must  comply  with  Federal,  State,  interstate, 
and  local  requirements  respecting  control 
and  abatement  of  pollution.  This  require- 
ment could  increase  project  costs.  The  water 
quality  standards  will  require  redesign  of 
tlie  water  Intake  structures  that  carry  water 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  powerplant  to  per- 
mit drawing  water  from  multiple  levels, 
lather  than  at  one  level  as  envisioned  in  the 
1967  project  design.  The  Corps  has  not  esti- 
mated the  cost  impact  of  this  change.  The 
water  quality  studies  have  been  initiated  by 
the  Corps. 

Treaty  or  agreement  with  Canada  nitist  be 
negotiated 

According  to  the  Corps,  a  treaty  or  agree- 
ment with  Canada  on  the  project's  design 
and  operation  must  be  negotiated  before 
construction  because  the  Dickey  reservoir 
would  inundate  land  in  Quebec  Province  and 
wotild  alter  rlverflows  and  thereby  affect  the 
operations  of  downstream  hydroelectric  dams 
in  New  Brunswick  Province. 

When  funding  ceased  for  the  project  in 
1967,  negotiations  with  Canada  on  land  dam- 
ages and  design  and  operation  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  had  reached  the  draft  treaty  stage. 
The  Corps  held  preliminary  discussions  v;ith 
Canadian  utUlty  officials  in  September  1974 
and  said  they  planned  to  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
Canada. 

Corps  officials  said  that,  in  the  preliminary 
discussions,    Canadian    representatives    ex- 


pressed several  ideas  on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project's  design  and  operation  that  differed 
from  the  1967  plan.  These  Ideas  ranged  from 
changes  In  the  pattern  of  water  releases  from 
the  project  to  inclusion  of  a  new  capability 
for  pumped  storage. 

Changes  in  the  project's  design  and  opera- 
tion could  have  an  impact  on  the  project's 
costs  and  benefits.  It  was  not  practical  at  this 
time  to  identify  changes  which  might  be 
made  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Canada, 
the  Corps  said. 

Recreation  benefits  need  reformulating 
In  accordance  with  Senate  Document  97 
(87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Supplement  No.  1, 
recreation  benefits  for  water  resource  proj- 
p'-xs  are  '•omputed  by  estimating  annual  rec- 
reaiion  attendance  dtiring  the  life  of  the 
project  and  by  assigning  a  dollar  value  for 
eacii  visit.  The  dollar  value  of  a  recreation 
visit  is  based  on  implied  willingness  to  pay. 
Recreation  benefits  were  added  to  fne  proj- 
ect in  February  1969.  The  recreation  benefit 
is  a  preliminary  estimate  of  general  recrea- 
tion, hunting,  and  fishing  activities.  The 
Corps  indicated  that  the  project  will  receive 
and  support  an  average  annual  use  of  abottt 
833,300  recreation  days  at  a  unit  value  of 
$1.50  per  recreation  day,  amounting  to 
$1,250,1)00  annual  benefits.  Due  to  the  loca- 
tion and  accessibility  of  the  project,  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  visitors  were  expected  to  come 
from  Canada.  The  Corps  told  us  there  was 
no  supporting  documentation  available  for 
I  he  recreation  days  and  choice  of  the  unit 
\  alue  used. 

The  benefits  have  not  been  updated  since 
the  original  estimate.  The  Corps  told  us  that 
the  amount  of  recreation  benefits  would  be 
reformulated  and  presented  as  a  Recreation 
Re.source  Appendix  to  the  GDM  Supplement. 
Conclusions 
Ihe  results  of  the  studies  for  resolving  the 
changing  conditions  and  requirements  con- 
cerning power  marketing  and  transmission, 
powerplant  design  and  operation,  and  envi- 
roiunental  mattei-s  could  aJter  the  planned 
project's  design,  operations,  benefits,  and 
costs.  We  believe  the  Corps  should  resolve 
these  matters  during  its  review  process  for 
the  GDM  Supplement  so  that  the  project 
changes  and  their  impact  on  the  project's 
benefits  and  costs  can  be  reasonably  esti- 
mated and  reported  to  the  Congress  for  its 
evaluation  of  future  appropriation  requests. 
When  major  uncertainties  exist  that  could 
affect  the  project's  benefits  and  costs,  the 
Corps  should  describe,  both  in  the  GDM 
Supplement  and  in  its  budget  documents 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  alternative  plans 
which  are  being  considered  and  their  poten- 
tial impact  on  project  costs  and  benefits.  For 
example,  if  agreement  on  project  design  and 
operation  has  not  been  reached  with  Canada, 
the  Corps  should  present  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion along  with  a  discussion  of  plans  to  re- 
solve the  differences  and  the  probable  impact 
of  such  plans  on  the  project's  benefits  and 
costs. 

Corps  cotnments 
We  discussed  this  report  with  Corps  officials 
who  told  us  that  the  unresolved  matters  were 
being  studied  as  part  of  their  normal  precon- 
structlon  planning  and  design  procedures. 

The  Corps  told  us  also  that  the  annual 
budget  hearings  before  the  respective  con- 
gressional* Appropriations  Subcommittees 
would  contUiue  to  be  the  vehicle  by  which 
Congress  is  informed  of  progress  on  the  proj- 
ect. However,  should  changes  occtir  during 
the  year  which  result  in  a  major  Impact  on 
the  project — for  example,  a  major  Increase  in 
project  cost;  a  major  change  in  scale  of  the 
project,  its  features,  or  benefits — a  letter 
would  be  written  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Ptibllc  Works  and  Appropria- 
tions explaining  the  significant  change  and 
Its  impact  on  the  project. 

Also,  we  were  told  that  the  updating  pro- 
cedures would  vary,  depending  on  the  stattis 


of  pieconstructlon  planning.  As  a  minimum, 
the  cost  estimate  and  benefits  would  be  up- 
dated annually  utilizing  price  level  indexes. 
The  power  values  for  use  In  determining 
power  benefits  would  continue  to  be  updated 
annually,  predicated  on  the  operational 
scheme  available  at  the  time  of  analysis.  As 
planning  progresses  and  changes  are  incor- 
porated into  the  project  plan,  the  effect  ol 
these  changes  on  the  project  cost  estimate 
and  benefits.  If  applicable,  will  be  shown  T)ie 
latest  available  data  would  be  Included  in 
the  economic  data  provided  to  the  Appropiia- 
tions  Subcommittees  commensurate  with  re- 
quired sxibmission  dates  for  budgetary  data 
The  schedule  below  summarizes  the  Corps' 
expected  dates  of  completion  for  studies  on 
the  unresolved  project  matters. 
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sible 
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Expected  compltlinn 

f.'atl'.efing  and  lii>ns- 

Interior 

.  (Must  be  compltlc'J 

tnission  studies. 

lor  inclusion  in 
draft  environniei.l. 
statement—  julv 
1976). 

Powet  stiidifs 

Corps 

March  1976. 

PrelimiiMiy  power- 

Corps 

.  May  1977. 

plant  design. 

EIS 

Corps 

.  Draft:  July  1976. 
final:  April  197;. 

TrMtv  or  agreement 

Slate  De- 

P). 

v^ith  Canada. 

part- 
ment. 

GDM  Supplement,  in- 

Corps  

.  July  1976. 

cluding  recreation 

resource  appendix 

and  a  reanalysis  of 

unit  prices. 

I  Must  be  completed  before  construction  beglnf. 

The  above  events  will  be  siunmarlzed  in 
the  GDM  Supplement,  except  for  the  pre- 
liminary powerplant  design. 

IHAPTrR  3:    PRO.TrXT  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCI.'.U 
FEASIBILHY 

Proposed  Federal  water  resources  project  i 
are  tested  for  economic  feasibility  through 
benefit-cost  analyses  to  determine  whetbei- 
total  project  benefits  exceed  total  project 
costs.  Another  economic  test  made  by  ih" 
Corps  is  the  comparability  one  which  pi-o- 
vides  tliat,  the  separable  hj'droelectric  cost?; 
.should  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  UiOa; 
likely  alternative  means  of  providing  eqni\  - 
alent  service  in  the  absence  of  the  project. 
evaluated  on  a  basis  of  taxes.  Interest,  and 
other  financial  factors  comparable  with  the 
determination  of  project  costs.  In  addiiior.. 
hydroelectric  power  projects  like  Dickey- 
Lincoln  are  tested  for  financial  feasibility 
through  repayment  analyses  to  determine 
whether  the  project  costs  attributable  to 
producing  power  can  be  recovered  through 
sale  of  the  power. 

Economic  feasibility 

In  making  its  economic  feasibility  analy.=i , 
for  Dickey-Lincoln,  the  Corps  followed  Sen- 
ate Document  97  which  contains  the  govern- 
ing criteria  for  formulating  and  evaluating 
plans  for  water  resources  projects.  Althougli 
Senate  Document  97  has  been  superseded  by 
the  new  principles  and  standards  issued  by 
the  Water  Resotu-ces  Council  on  October  26. 
1973,  the  Corps  continues  to  apply  Senait- 
Document  97,  as  permitted  by  Council  pro- 
cedures, to  certain  projects  already  author- 
ized,  Including   Dickey-Lincoln. 

The  Corps'  estimated  July  1974  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  Dickey-Lincoln  was  2.63  to 
1,  based  on  annual  benefits  of  $50.6  million 
and  annual  costs  of  $19.2  million. 

As  provided  by  Senate  Document  97.  power 
l)enefits  should  represent  the  value  of  power 
to  the  users  as  measured  by  the  amount  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  such  power. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  measure  the  benefit 
in  terras  of  the  cost  of  providing  the  annual 
amount  of  power  available  for  the  project 
by  the  mast  likely  alternative  means  thai 
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^^ould  exist  In  the  absence  of  the  project. 
This  cost  is  obtained  by  xxaing  power  values 
provided  by  FFC  and  certain  Corps  esti- 
mates. (See  p.  18  for  the  computations.)  The 
auiiual  power  benefits  for  Dickey-Lincoln 
ure  $14,919  tnJUlon. 

Tlie  downstream  power  benefits  of  $3..t 
niUIioii  annually  are  estimated  values  of 
:nc-rea?t's  in  power  production  at  downstream 
Canadian  dams  due  to  the  project's  regula- 
tion of  slreamflow.  They  comprise  6.9  per- 
I'snt  ol  the  project's  benefits.  A  draft  treaty 
prepared  In  1066  provided  Uiat  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  each  receive  half 
of  the  value  of  the  total  Licrease  in  down- 
sii-cam   power. 

Whether  the  United  States  receives  any 
l>enefl!,  from  the  Increased  Canadian  power 
production  will  depend  on  the  treaty  or 
agreement  the  two  countries  sign.  We  weie 
un.'ible  to  review  the  downstream  benefit 
estimate  because  supporting  documentntioa 
for  t'ne  values  was  not  available. 

The  economic  co.^ts  of  a  project  with  power 
usually  are  expressed  as  an  equivalent  an- 
nual charge,  consisting  of  interest  on  the 
Investment,  amortizitlon  of  the  project  in- 
vestment In  100  yaars.  and  operation  i-.nd 
maintenance,  including  major  replacements 
and  repairs.  Appendix  III  provides  a  detailed 
discussion  of  how  the  ainii'.al  liene'it.-;  and 
costs  were  derived. 
Selection  of  Most  Likely  Alternative  Means 

The  Corps  has  relied  on  FPC  to  determine 
the  most  likely  alternative  power  sources 
and  to  estimate  the  cost.s  of  constructing  and 
operating  the  alternatives. 

Based  on  Interior's  1967  dcterminatifni 
to  market  most  of  the  project's  power  in  the 
Boston  area  and  some  in  Maine,  the  FPC 
assumed  that  the  alternative  generuting 
capacities  would  be  operated  by  investor- 
owned  utilities.  PPC  valued  project  power 
hu^ed  on  such  utilities'  costs  to  provide  sim- 
ilar power  using  oU-fired  generators. 

The  PPC  In  1974  established  the  alterna- 
tives to  Dickey -Lincoln  as  oil-fired,  steam- 
generating  plants  to  supply  intermedlate- 
dxtration  demands  in  Maine  and  gas  turbine 
generators  to  supply  short-duration  peaking 
demands  in  the  Boston  area.  Most  gas  tur- 
bines are  run  by  the  expanding  gases  created 
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In  the  burning  of  fuel  oil.  Fuel  oil  costs  ac- 
counted for  about  52  percent  c  t  the  cost  of 
the  most  likely  alternative  use(  In  comput- 
ing the  power  benefits  In  J|ly  1974  for 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

Because  the  benefit-cost  coiip.iri.son  for 
Dickey-Lincoln  was  based  on  t  project  life 
of  100  years,  the  power  benefi  estimate  is 
based  on  the  expectation  that  in  lustry  would 
continue  to  use,  for  tlie  sam(  period,  gas 
turbine  and  oil-fired  steamplant ;  as  the  most, 
likely  sources  for  future  peakiife  and  inter- 
mediate power  detn.mds. 

PPC  otlicials  explained  thnt 
are  based  on  a  straight-line 
current  costs  and  pra:;tioes.  be 
Ihelr  function,  in  developiii'? 
to  .spectUate  on  future  develoj^: 
did  note,  however,  tliat  they 
fuel  oil  lo  beco!ne  more  exi 
lutvire. 

Gns  t-.irbines  alternativcH—  Bj-scon  area 

NEPOOL  and  MMWEC 
FPC's  selection  of  gas  turbine 
the  most  likely  alternative  soun 
power  for  tlie  Boston  area  in  t 
Diclcey-Lincoln.  The  ratioi-.ale  fi 
lion  is  describrd  below. 

From    1938   through    1972   FP^  : 
a   pumped  .«itornRe   liydroelectr 
the    likely    alternative    to 
power.  In  1973  this  Sflertlon  w; 
f.ns  turbines  because  of  lower 
costs  and  ditlicuUics  in  obtainir 
pumped  storage  project.s  due  to 
adverse  environmental  Impacts 
resentatives  noted  the  followini 
currsntly  favoring  gas  turbines 
storage. 

Unexpectedly  higii  consti'uct 
pericnces  on  two  recent  pumpe 
\e!oprr>ents. 

Di.*ficult;es  in  raising  capital. 

Failure  to  install  sufTicient 
nuclear-generating  plants  thai 
vide  low-cost  pumping  energy  t 
ervoir  for  such  projects. 

Other  common  sources  of 
besides  pumped  storage  and  gas 
diescl  units  atid  conventional 
installations.  There  are,  howev 
to  PPC,  no  remaining  un 
electric  sites  of  major  size  In 
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generators— 


$18.50  liwyr. 
3cents/kwh.. 


0.905    725,000  kw 

.929  mjmjaookwh. 


Oil-Hred  sle 

I         Capacit 

J12, 138, 000  I         Energy 

21,794.000 

Total 


Total: 
Capacit 
Energy 

Tot.lI 


33. 932, 000 


PPC  developed  the  fixed  and  variable  costs 
for  power  values  from  historical  data  re- 
ported to  them  by  utUlties  and  from  Indus- 
try projeetlona  of  casta  for  eonatructlon  of 
planned  facilities.  In  the  case  of  the  gas  tur- 
bine generators  and  oil-fired  steamplants, 
investor-owned  utilities  have  built  many 
plants  of  these  types. 

Our  review  of  selected  cost  data  itsed  by 
FPC  to  determine  the  power  values  showed 
ilutt  this  data  was  stipported  by  operating 
and  financial  data  reported  to  PPC  by  utll- 
iiics  and  by  representative  costs  we  obtained 
t  !iri>Hgh  dlsctiasions  with  utility  representa- 
tives. Appendix  in  discusses  the  major  cost 
I' ems  used  to  establish  the  power  values. 
Federal  interest  rate  oj  3',i  percent 

Construction  costs  for  a  project  are  mo.stly 
incurred  before  the  project  is  put  Into  opcr- 


beneftts  and 

benefits  and 

€  ther  by  dis- 

or  by  some 

'    preferred 

costs  on  a 

ecxuivalent 


ation.  Benefits,  however,  are  realised  over  tlie 
operating  life  of  the  project 

To  make  a  valid  comparison  of 
costs,  the  Corps  must  reduce  the 
costs  to  a  common-time  basis, 
counting  to  present  doUar  valu 
equivalent  method.  The  Corj  > 
method  for  placing  benefits  an 
common-time  basis  is  by  derivir 
annual  values. 

The  interest  (or  discount)  ra^e 
In  evaluating  costs  and  benefits 
annually  since  fiscal  year  1968 
Resources  Council.  The  formuls 
tabllsh  the  annual  rates  is  based 
age  yield  (during  the  precedin 
of  interest-bearing,  marketable 
ities  which  have  terms  of  15  y 
remaining  to  mati'rity.  provide 
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aside  from  Dickey-Lincoln.  Diesel 
erally  are  not  used  on  large  power 
supply  powerloads  because  avallabje 
too  small.  Additionally,   Industry 
future   Installations   do   not 
amount  of  dlesel  or  hydroelectric 

Thus  the  selection  by  PPC  of 
maining  viable  alternative — gas 
erators — has  a  reasonable  basis. 

Oil-fired  steamplant 

FPC's  selection  of  an  oil-fired 
designed  to  meet  i 
mands   in  Maine   is  supported 
plans  and  practices. 

Traditionally,    intermediate 
mands  have  t)een  supplied  using 
efficient  oil-fired  steamplants. 
ever,  indu.^try  has  begun  installiijg 
steomplants  specifically  designed 
termediate-duration  loads.  A 
Ijer  utflity  has  installed  several 
mediate  plarls  since  1972,  and  a 
ity    is   planning    one    for 
ara.i     wlucli     may     receive 
powe.-. 

A  1971  NKPOOL  study  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoin  assumed  an  i: 
fired  steamj)lant  to  be  a  logical 
to     Dickey-Lincoln      intermediat ! 
hydroelectric  power.  Also,  an 
suggested  such  a  plant  as  an 
iiUermediate-duiation  liydrcelectifc 

Estimr.led  costs  to  provide 
alternative  means 

Tlie  value  of  power  from  the 
alternatives  to  tlie  project  was  es 
"capacity     values"     and     "energ] 
Capacity  value  represents  the 
costs  to  private  utilities  of  makin 
1   kilowatt  of  generating  capacitj 
ergy  value  represents  costs  per  kilo  v 
including  fuel  costs,  which  vary 
output. 

The  total  value  of  power 
at  Dickey  and  Lincoln  School 
was  computed  by  combining  PPC 
power  values.  Corps  estimates  for 
ect's  generating  capacity,  and  s 
energy   production,    and   with 
losses  incurred  in  transmitting 
customers.  The  July  1974  compu 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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J57/kw'vr 

1.5cents;kwh.- 


.95    105,000  kw 

.95    372,000,000  kwh. 


830, 000  kw 

1,154,000,000  kwii 


ly 


to  be  used 

^as  been  set 

the  Water 

used  to  es- 

on  the  aver- 

fiscal  year) 

U.S.   secur- 

ars  or  more 

that  in  no 


even  shall  the  rate  be  raised  or 
more  than  one-quarter  of  1  percdnt 
year.  The  interest  rates  since  fisca: 
have  been: 

Fiscal  yeax: 

1968  

1969  

1970  

1971  

1972  

1973  

1974 

1975  


■>  3  '4  percent  in  effect  to  Decemlx  r  24, 1968; 
4%  percent  in  effect  for  remainder  of  PV 
19G9. 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  ol 
1974  (Public  Law  93-251,  Mar.  7,  ]  974)  con- 


1975 


benefits  generated 

L^kes  dams 

estimated 

the  proj- 

annual 

estimates   of 

power  to 

tions  are 


lat 


Total 


$5,686,000 
5, 301, 000 


10.987,000 


17, 824, 000 
27, 095, 000 


. ,    44. 919, 000 


1  Jwered  by 

in  any 

year  1968 


Rate 

-  3'/4 

.-  (■) 

-  4% 

-  SVg 

-  53/, 

-  5V2 

-  5% 

-  5% 
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tahis  a  clause  which  freezes  the  interest  rate  Ject,  evaluated  on  a  basis  of  taxes,  interest,     land  Division,  in  making  the  1974  reoavment 

for  certain  projects  when  local  assurances  and  other  financial  factors  comparable  with     analysis,  used  an  intereft  rate  of  57^  nlr™   t 

for  cost  sharing  were  furnished  before  Dc-  the  determination  of  project  costs.                     to  AetxrTn^me&n^ncM^t^ln^^^ 

cember  31.  1969.  Section  80(b)   of  the  act  The  Corps'  comparabiUty  test  showed  an-     power    T^rimeriorhf?  h^ever^t^Vn 

states  that :  jxual  project  coats  of  $19,243,000  and  alterna-     the  um  of  6  •  i   ^rcent  f o?X«!  v/^Ho,^ 

'-In   the   ca.se   of    any    project   authorized  tive  costs  of  $41,276,000.  resulting  in  a  ratio     project  planning    New  EnElandDivfs!fv,r.f 

).efoi^  January  3.   1969,   if  the  appropriate  of  2.1  to  1  in  favor  of  the  project.  This  indi-     ficiils  agr^d  and  rec*mpuf Id  the  reoa^^^^^^^ 

uon-Federal  interests  have,  prior  to  Decern-  cates  that,  if  alternatives  could  be  built  at     analysis  usiiie  6'i   oe^nt    Th^  rl^^^f  ! 

ber   31,    1969,   given   satisfactory   assurances  a    3-,    percent    interest    rate    and    tax-free     tion  showed  ILt  pro feacostlaUr^^^^^ 

to  pay  the  required   non-Federal  .share,  of  status  similar  to  the  project,  the  cost  of  pro-     produchJK    power    still    could    .ir»J:^  ^ 

project  costs,  the  discount  rate  to  be  used  viding   power   from   lite   alternatives   would     through  Sale  of  the  oower                   reco\ered 

in  the  computation  of  benefits  and  costs  for  exceed  project  cost  by  about  2  to  1.  (See  app.          ,  „.„r.:o 

such  project  shall  be  the  rate  in  effect  im-  IV  for  the  Corps'  computation.)                                                   ' '  '-c"''«tRuction  cost  estimatls 

mediately  prior  to  December  24,  1968,  and  Although  the   Corps  used  the  total  eco-         ''.^'^   Corns'   July    1974   construction    cost 

that  rate  shall  continue  to  be  used  for  .such  uomic  cost  for  the  project  cost,  rather  than  <^'^'"'n'"te  of  $521.8  million  was  based  on  the 

project   until    construction   has   been   com-  J^'^*  the  separable  hydroelectric  power  costs,      "^  estimate  updated  for  price  escalation 

pleted,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  a  stat-  '''"^  included  a  tax  component  in  the  project      '^  July  i->74  prices  A  comparison  of  the  1967 

ute  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ^''^''    '1"^    did    not    affect    tlie    outcome   of  '""*    ^°^*    '''^-^   estimates    is   shown  on    tlie 

this  Act."  the     test.     If     corrected,     tlic     test     would      '<''>o-.wnt;  page,  'nie  1967  cost  estimates  for 

In  the  case  of  Dickey-Lincoln,  the  project  ^^^^'^   ^^^'^    favorable    to    the    project   by    a      pif^ey-Liiicoin  were  based  on  historical  data, 

benefit  which  requires  cost  sharing  is  recrea-  ^"glitly  greater  margin.  The  questionable  50     '""""■  ""'•  equipment  rates,  and  manufac- 

tion.  The  Federal  Water  Pioject  Recreation  Percent    reduction    in    annual    transmission      i"^^*"*'  **"**  equipment  suppliers'  quotes.  The 

Act  (16  U.S.C.  4601-13)  requires  a  non-Fed-  costs,   discussed  in  chapter  2,   was  also  ap-  ,    '■*  '°^''  estimate  was  developed  by  applv- 

eral   public  entity   to  bear  one-half  of  the  P'"''*^  "^  *^^*'^  *^^*-  Without  this  50  percent  "'^^  coJtstroctl«m  cost  mdexes  annually  to  the 

separable  construction  costs  of  the  project  reduction,  the  annual  project  costs  used  in  '^"^'^^'^SO'''^'*  of  the  1967  estimate, 

allocated  to  recreation  and  to  bear  the  full  ^^^  '-*''*  would  have  been  $3.06  million,  or         ^'*   ''"'"   analysis   of   the  Corps'    bases   for 

cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  rec-  ^^°^^^    16   percent,   higher   than   the   Corps'  ''s'lmating  the  major  items  in  the  1967  esti- 

reation  facilities.  In  compliance  with  the  act  'Educed  figure.  The  outcome  of  the  test  would  "'«te.  we  looked  at  cost  estimates  for  excava- 

the  Governor  of  Maine,  in   a  letter  dated  ®"'^  ^^  favorable  to  the  project  if  the  full  ^."^-^  *"»«•  ''".  powerplants,  and  transmission 

February  24.  1969,  certified  assurance  of  the  »»^o»»t  were  included.  latilities.  'Ihese  items  accounted  few-  about 

capability  and  willingness  of  the  State  of  Financial  /eauibility  ,     P^""^*^""-  01"  project  costs,  excluduig  co:i- 

Hni"o«H  ^T'^^  ^""^  '■"'l"*'"^''  '°'=*^  coopera-  In  addition  to  the  economic  analysts,  hv-         c"?ranarvsfs"howPv/r''-     ■ 

tton  and  reimbursement.  Therefore,  consist-  droelectric  power  projects,  like  Dickey-Lin-  tm   .1    r^Vl     '  ^°^^^f  •  ^^^  Hampered  b,- 

ent  With  the  requirements  of  the  Water  Re-  coin,    are    tested    forfinancial    Sbuity  vo  'ved  ?ith  ^^XTT'    'f  **    "°'    "^^    ""'- 

sources  Development  Act  of  1974.  the  Corps  through  repayment  analyses.  Thesranalyses       ei  •«    p  oI.it   f.,'^°'"  plannhxg   ,.,r  7 

IS  using  3 ',4  percent  as  the  Federal  interest  determine  whether  the  project  cost?a«rE-       .hL-Vs    and  icev  ^iVr*\  "»'''"''^«  •'V  P^=-« 

rate  in  its  benefit-cost  analyses.  able   to  producing  power  can   be  recovered  <he  itj?  estTmnes  ifavTemf.rT^^^ 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  can  be  greatly  af-  through  sale  of  the  power.  „'  g  Cwt,!    Thu  mortl    t   h  I  ^^"*''  "^  '^' ' 

fected  by  the  interest  rate  used  in  the  eco-  Section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  casew^uarlirularl^^th   «>vA      »   '   '"   ''°"'^ 

nomic  analyses.  In  1974  the  Corps  compu^  '}"  yf^-   825s)    requires  the  Secretary  of  co.^s-fo  dTteSe  the  esU^^^^^^                '"' 

the  impact  on  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  i^f  t^  Federal  nioiJf^  T'^'f  "'""i""  ^^r'  ''''"'  »"'"«  ''"^  ,earu  g  ^y<iaZ^urc^:.^^: 

fiscal  year  1975  rate  of  5%   percent,  or  the  ll^IrVr^lVuon  ^nri"  fr^.^^^^^  supporting    U=c-.;mlntation    c^w    not     be 

6T8   rate  proposed  by  the  Water  Resources  KdhiJ^r^orl^tion  nf  on,^?J     f        ,'^^^^:  '""^^^'  "^'^  ^"^  therefore  unable  t^  reac! 

the  different  interest  rates  follows.  costs  that  must  be  recovered  and  to  deter-         -The  lq74  (C «  f J^it  Ic.       ,       , 

interest  rate.  mine  whether  recoveiy  of  such  costs  can  rea-  been  revt^,  to  show^he  ir^oact  of  chlLi.vi 

percent                            Benefit-cost  ratio  ^'^a^ly   be   expected   through   sale   of   the  conditions    or     reqiUremenis     which     imve 

3'4    .. 2  6toi  P°^!r-  ■**  "^e  time  of  suspension  of  project  occurred   or    which    have   been    under   con- 

5%    " -  15  ^  \  funding  hi  1967.  the  Interior  had  made  re-  sideration  since  1967  when  project  plan-iinV 

era    i'3  to  1  P^y™"^'    analyses    for   Dickey-LUicoln    and  »"«»    funding    stopped.    These    matters    a-e 

CoinnarahiUUi  t^^^t  "'     '  concluded    that    project    costs    allocable    to  di-xjussed  in  chapter  2. 

ThP    r«rT,=     i„    .T      1                ..^  power— about  96  percent>-could  be  recovered         ^ftcr   we   completed   our   audit   work,   an 

TvC.!,t,«„*  o^'        ..  accordance    with    Senate  through  sale  of  project  power  over  50  years.  ^»g">eer:ng  firm,   under  contract   with   th» 

«!^^?^^*  3;  made  a  comparability  test  for  Since  then,  the  Corps  has  made  the  repay-  ^'""P^'  completed  an  estimate  of  the  dam 

the  project.  Cw-ps  officials  make  this  test  on  ment  analyses  which  show  that  the  project  P^^'o"  <a»w"t  «  percent  of  project  costs. 

aU  hydroelectric  power  projects.  The  test  re-  is  financially  feasible.  excluding  transmission)  of  the  project's  cost 

qtUres  that  the  separable  hydroelectric  power  The  New  England  Division's   1974  ronnv  ^'^^'^  °^  "'^  ^'*'  design  and  conditions.  The 

costs  Should  be  less  than  the  costs  of  the  ment  analysis  showed  project  co.ts  attribut  «f  "fnf  ^"'"  "^«»"*'-y  l^'S  costs  was  abotu 

most  likey  alternative  means  of  providing  able  to  pr^ucing  ^w?er  cotUd  S  r^oJeSj  e!..^«\    ".'  °'\f  """""*•  ""•'*'•"  ^'^^  ^"^P^' 

equivalent  power  in  the  absence  of  the  pro-  through^the  salelf'The  po^^r  TlVe  N^w  En?-  'ranua;;  1075  pr^%  urgi^rxes""'''''^    '" 

COMPARISON  OF  COST  ESTIMATi;S,  1967  AUD  1974 

•   .  IDolla'  amoun's  in  thousandsl 


1%7 


1974 


1%7  74 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 

of 

increase 


Per- 
cent of 
total  in- 
crease 


19S7 


1974 


1967  74 


Dams: 

Excavation  an'!  till $64  040 

Po'.verplants 63  417 

l.?nds,    damages,    relocation,'  ' 

and  dealing 22,  644 

Otiier 26,760 

.     .    Total 176, 861 

roRtiiip.encies       20  039 

liiKineering,  design,  and  adminis-"  ' 

''3''°"  ■ - 21,500 


21.6    »117,099 
21.3      109,184 


7.6 
9.0 


31,004 
57, 452 


22.4 
20.9 

6.0 
11.0 


$53,059 
45,  767 

8,360 
30, 692 


23.6 
20.4 

3.7 
13.7 


59.5 
6.7 


314, 739 
35, 361 


60.3 
6.8 


137, 878 
15,  322 


7.3       37,900        7.3       16.400 


61.4 
6.8 

7.3 


Amount 


Project  costs  exduding  trans- 
mission costs $218,400 

Transmission:  ' 

Transmission  facilities.;;..  -.■  53  905 

Contin£cncte$ 11775 

Administrtbve  and  general 13. 140 

Transmission  costs 7<,(20 


Total  project  costs..: 


297, 220 


'  Interiors  July  1974  estimate  for  tiansmission  was  provided  in  total  only. 


Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

ot 

mcrease 

Pel- 
cent  of 
total  in 
tie»5e 

73.5 
18.1 

$388, 000 

• 

74.4 

$169.  600 

75  'j 

4.0 

4.4 

26.5 

>  133. 820 

25.6 

55,000 

Zi.S 

100.0 

521,820 

100.0 

224,600 

100.0 
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Excavation  and  fill 

Costs  for  earth  and  rock  excavation  and 
flUlng  operations  consist  of  quantity  esti- 
mates multiplied  by  coet  estimates  per  unit 
o;  material.  Quantity  estimates  are  based  on 
the  design  dimensions  for  the  project  dams 
and  topography  of  the  sites.  The  1967  cost 
estimates  for  excavation  and  fill  was  $64.0 
million,  excluding  contingencies. 

The  lack  of  documentation  and  the  ab- 
.scnce  of  the  estimntors  to  e.vplain  tlie  basi.s 
or  to  verify  many  assumptioiu>  and  flgtires 
used  to  compute  unit  costs  made  it  imprac- 
ticable for  us  to  verify  thj  price.s.  Therefore, 
and  because  the  Corps  was  planning  to  con- 
tract for  a  new  estimate  cf  unit  pricM  la 
early  1975.  we  di'l  not  review  the  1967  esti- 
mates further. 

Poiverplanta 

Powerplants  for  the  Dickey  and  Lincol!i 
School  dams  consist  of  powerhouse  struo- 
tures.  turbines,  generators,  switchyards, 
transformers,   and  associated  equipments. 

The  1967  coet  estimate  for  powerplants, 
excluding  the  excavation  and  fill  portion 
and  contingencies,  was  $63.4  million — «52  4 
million  for  Dickey  and  *11  million  for  Lin- 
coln School — and  was  based  on  an  estimate 
p.^'epared  by  the  Corps"  North  Pacific  Di- 
vision. The  North  Pacific  Division  had  devel- 
oped the  estimate  with  a  computer-adapted 
program  or  model  used  to  project  relatioii- 
shlpa  between  powcrplant  costs  and  key  de- 
sign parameters.  According  to  North  Pacific 
Division  oAclals,  coet  input  for  the  program 
was  taken  from  low  bids  for  11  power  proj- 
ects in  the  northwest  and  manufacturer?' 
price  catalogue  data. 

Both  North  Pacific  Division  and  Interior 
ofllclals  said  that  estimates  obtained  by  this 
method  were  normally  used  In  deciding 
among  alternative  designs  before  project  au- 
thorization and  that  a  more  exact  estimate: 
should  be  developed  in  the  postauthorizalion 
stage. 

The  Corps  chose  to  use  North  Pacific  Divi- 
sion's 1967  powerplant  estimate  over  a  higher 
Interior  estimate  that  had  been  used  previ- 
ously. Estimators'  notes  in  the  project  files 
indicate  that  .he  Corps  felt  the  North  Pa- 
cific Division's  estimate  was  more  up  to  date. 
However,  documentation  was  not  available  in 
the  Corps'  flies  to  support  this  Judgment  or 
to  provide  a  basl-  for  making  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  total  powerplant  cost  estimate. 
Transmission  spstcvi 

Tlie  1967  estimated  cost  of  the  transmis- 
sion system  for  Dickey-Uncoln  was  prepared 
by  the  Interior.  The  estimate  of  $53.9  mil- 
lion, excluding  contingencies  and  admin- 
istrative and  other  costs,  assumed  construc- 
tion of  a  federally  financed  410-mile  trans- 
mission system  from  the  project  to  Boston. 
Except  for  an  underestimate  of  the  cost  for 
capacitor  stntions,  we  did  not  find  aiiy  di  - 
ircpiini  its   in   the   1967  eslimate. 

I.i  developing  its  estimate,  the  Interior 
made: 

a  suivev  of  tlie  proposed  iocatiou  of  trans- 
missicn  facilities,  including  aerial  veconais- 
sance.  discus.^lons  of  transmis.sion  construc- 
tion with  utilities  experienced  in  the  locale, 
and  a  study  of  foundatioii  geology  in  the 
area: 

a  design  analysis  to  determine  the  types, 
sizes  and  quantities  of  transmission  equip- 
ment needed,  such  as  poles,  lines,  Insulators, 
and  other  hardware:  and 

a  pricing  analysis  which  applied  unit 
prices  to  the  equipment  requirements  set 
out  in  the  engineering  design  study  and 
which  included  prices  for  land  rights-of-way 
and  clearing  and  costs  to  erect  the  trans- 
mission poles,  lines,  and  hardware. 

We  reviewed  the  bases  and  computation 
accuracy  for  major  cost  Items  in  Interior's 
transmission  estimates.  Of  the  $53.9  million, 
about  $37  million  was  for  towers  and  con- 
fine tors  which  were  developed  In  consider- 
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ility      Coat 
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able  detail  using  bid  abstract  dita  and  sup- 
plier quotes. 

Series  capacitor  stations 
terlor  officials,  were  estimated 
Hon  using  best  Judgment 
terlor    lacked    cost    experience 
Interior  experience  has  shown 
of   the   two   stations   were  ti 
An  Interior  official  estimated  fir 
vemljer    1974    that    the    capaci 
would  cost  a  total  of  about  $3 
stead  of  about  $1.9  million  in 
estimate. 

Interior   officials   said    that 
the  system  was  needsd  and  v; 
change  the  design  soincAhal 
la'ed    costs.    Th'-y    cited,    as    e 
probable    use    of    sieel    towers 
wooden  poles  and   tl5P   foUowi 
contour.-  rather  than  straight 
fordance      with      environment 
These  ofT'ciala  could  not 
impact   of  such   design   change 

Application  of  cost  indt  re? 

The  Corps'  dam  estimate  was  < 
81.2G  million,  or  1.2  percent, 
applied  cor-t  indexes  iniproperl 

Corps  oiTicials  said  that, 
to   reanalyze   project    costs 
Corp.-i  used  construction  cost  1 
the  rise  in  project  dam  and 
during  the  1937-74  period. 

Tlie  cost  indexes  tised  include  1 

The  Department  of  the  Inter! 
Reclamation's  "Construction  C 
whicli  were  based  on  Roclamati 
perience  on  similar  projects  aui 
vant  data. 

Handy-Whitman      Public 
Indexco   for   liydroelsctric   geu 
construction. 

Both  indtxes  are  suggested 
Corps'  cost  estimating  manual 
Eusineering  News  Record,  an  , 
odical.  FPC  ofliclals  used  these 
in     estimating     cost     Increases 
purposes. 

Ihe  Corps  used  tlie  Reclamation  Indexes 
to  estimate  the  overall  Increase  n  construc- 
tion costs  and  used  the  Han  ly-Whitman 
Indexes  to  estimate  the  relative  ;  lovement  of 
prices  in  New  England,  comparcc  to  the  price 
change  in  the  geographic  area  covered  by 
Reclamation  Indexes. 

Reclamation,  which  prepared 
for  transmission  costs  for  the  1! 
updated  the  transmission  co.st6 
using  the  Reclamation  indexes 

The  Corps  used  Reclamation 
Justed    for   geo^jraphic    differenijes 
them   annually   and    rounding 
Corps  applied  each  incremental 
crease  in  the  indexes  to  the  prei 
updated,  rounded  cost.  Interior 
sponsible  for  maintaming  the  1 
that  the  proper  way  to  use  the 
to  apply  the  total  incremental  hi 
indexes,  since  the  base  year,  to  tl; 
costs. 

The  Corps,  by  not  following  _ 
cedure   for   updating,   overstate  1 
estimate  by  $4.26  million  or  1.2 
Interior,  in  updating  transmi 
lowed  tiie  proper  procedure. 
Engineering  firm  estimate  of 
reservoirs  costs 

Although  the  project  design  a 

mates  have  not  yet  been  re; 

impacts  due  to  changed  conditio 
(see  ch.  2) ,  a  reestimate  of  a 
ect  costs  was  done  early  in  197 
glneerlng  firm  under  contract 
This  price  eslimate  was  based 
de.slgn  and  conditions. 

The   engineering   firm   esttma 
Janviary  1975  prices,  covered  the 
dams,  powerplant,  and  reservoits 
about  84  percent  of  project  cost 
transmission  costs.  Tlie  firm's 
$350.t  million  was  within  2 
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Appendix  1 
Hoi,s,E  OP  Representatives, 
Foreign  Affairs  CommitIiee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  JulyfS,  1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  Staats, 

Comptroller    General,    General    Accouniing 
Office,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Staats:  Last  month, 
of  Representatives  approved  an 
propriation  for  preconstiuction  , 
the  Dickey-Liucoln  hydroelectric 
Nortliern  Maine. 

During  the  course  of  the  debatfe 
ous  questions  were  raised  regardlni 
and  benefits  of  the  project,  both 
and  environmental.  While  the 

of  Engineers'  analyses  indicate 

is  economically  Justified,  the  ace 
completeness  of  these  analyses  \ 
Honed  by  a  number  of  Memberi 
viionmeutal  groups. 

In   order   to  resolve   the   issue, 
appreciate  it  If  the  CSeneral 
fice  v.'ould  conduct  Its  own  study 
nomic  costs  and  benefits  of  the  , 
cludiug  the  environmental  costs 
with  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

Dickey-Lincoln  has  been  dlscussi  d 
bated   for   ten   years.   If  it   is 

and  environmentally  Justified, 

should  proceed  without  delay.  If 
of  the  dam  exceed  its  benefits,  thei 
be  terminated.  Only  a  completely 
analysis  of  the  project  can  resolve 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
and  opponents  of  the  project. 
Yoiirs  .=;incerely, 

Michael  J.  Hakring 

SlI.VIO  O.  CONIE, 

Members  of  Cbngress. 
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Depart.mekt  of  the  ARjiy 
Oi  FICE  OF  THE  Chief  of  Engineers 
Washington.  D.C,  February 
Mr.  Harold  Pichket, 
Asst'itant  Director,  U.S.  General 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Pichket:  This  Is  In  „ 
recent  letter  requesting  my  views 
matters    pertaining    to    the    Did 
School  Lakes  projects  in  the  State  ff 
I  hav  e  attached  a  detailed  respoi  se 
questions   which   is   organized   in 
.sequence  and  format  as  that  of  y 
I  hope  the  information  providad 
saiisfnctory. 

Sincerely  your.s, 

W.  C.  Gribble, 
L:ciitenant    General,    USA,    C 
Engineers. 
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Appfndix   XI— Detaued   Response 
TiONs  Rais,.:)  in  J.-.nuary  1975 
The   response   faniished   in   the 
paragraphs  are  in  the  same  sequer 
.sented  in  your  letter.  The  major 
items  are  also  identified  consistent 
format.  For  items  (2)  through  (5) 
meuts  include,   when  possible,  a 
relative   time-table  for  resolving 
enced  items  as  requested.  An  asj 
possible  and  probable  Impacts  on  . 
of  the  items  cited  is  not  feasible  at 
A  seven  year  layoff  is  a  slgnifl 
of  time— parUcularly  during  this 
change.  The  complexities  of  a  ,,_ 
size  of  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lak^i 
mWable  and  are  compounded  by 
duction  of  new  pereonnel.  Project 
ment    should    be   vlew«d   as    a 
process  conducted  within  the  . 
revised  water  resource  policies. 
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gineerlng  criteria,  environmental  concerns, 
high  power  and  energy  needs,  and  a  broad 
spectrum  of  coordination.  All  of  these  factors 
can  cause  or  contribute  toward  project  mod- 
Uications  or  adjustments.  These  changes  can 
only  be  Identified,  however,  as  preconstruc- 
iton  planning  proceeds  and  the  complex  In- 
rcrrelationships  of  these  Influencing  factors 
have  time  to  surface.  Prelinanary  activity 
v.as  initiated  on  the  project  In  September 
1U74  under  continuing  obligatlonal  authority 
peiirting  the  President's  review  of  the  FY 
J37S  Appropriations  Act  and  its  Inflationary 
-fiect.  The  FY  funds  were  allotted  in  early 
November  1974  and  full  scale  activity  was 
resumed  at  that  time. 

The  context  of  the  following  remarks 
should  be  viewed,  within  the  benefit  of  this 
short  time  frame. 

(1)  Revised  price  estimate  for  the  1967 
Hisign: 

A  contract  was  awarded  In  January  1975 
to  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, a  large  engineering  firm  with  extensive 
experience  in  the  construction  of  hydro- 
electric facilities,  to  provide  an  estimated 
construction  cost  for  specific  project  features 
included  In  the  General  Design  Memorandum 
(GDM)  dated  May  1967.  The  estimate  wUl 
be  based  on  3  January  1975  price  levels.  The 
specific  Items  to  be  updated  Uiclude:  (a) 
reservoir  clearing;  (b)  construction  of  the 
Dickey  and  Lincoln  School  dams  consisting 
of  embankment  placement;  outlet  works, 
spillway,  penstocks  and  headworks;  (c)  con- 
struction of  the  three  saddle  dikes  and  (d) 
construction  of  the  power  plants  at  each 
site  including  the  powerhoiises,  turbines, 
generators,  governors,  switchyards  and  all 
aacUlary  electrical  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment. 

These  major  items  comprised  about  84 7i 
of  the  total  project  cost  included  in  the  1967 
GDM.  The  remaining  items  consist  of  engi- 
neering and  design  and  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration (10 a);  lands  and  damages 
(4?;)  and  miscellaneous  construction  fea- 
tures (2  a  )  such  as  relocations,  access  roads, 
recreation  facilities,  permanent  operating 
equipment  and  housing  and  service  facilities. 
The  updated  estimate  for  lands  will  be  ac- 
complished by  contract  and  by  in-house 
forces.  The  update  for  the  thnberlands  seg- 
ment of  real  estate  costs  will  be  accomplished 
by  contract  with  an  expert  firm  knowledge- 
able In  timber  appraishig  within  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  remaining  real  estate  costs  are 
ijeing  reviewed  In-house  and  will  be  based  on 
recent  sales  data  for  the  area.  The  miscel- 
laneous  construction  Items  are  minimal  and 
are  not  susceptible  to  firm  definition.  Price 
escalation  will  be  applied  to  these  Items.  De- 
sign and  supervision  costs  will  be  principally 
based  on  the  current  percentage  of  construc- 
tion cost. 

The  manner  In  which  succeeding  updates 
of  costs  are  conducted  will  depend  upon  the 
stage  of  preconstructlon  planning.  If  plan- 
ning has  not  progressed  to  the  point  of  re- 
vising project  features  then  the  annual  up- 
date will  be  based  on  1  October  1975  price 
levels.  This  estimate  will  be  the  result  of  the 
January  1975  repricing  updated  to  October 
1975  by  using  cost  indices  because  design 
changes  and  related  estimates  will  not  have 
been  completed  by  that  time.  The  next  slg- 
nmcaut  reanalysis  of  unit  prices  wUl  be  con- 
ducted during  the  preparation  of  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  General  Design  Memorandum 
\Wiich  Is  scheduled  for  completion  In  July 
1976.  The  project  estimate  will  subsequently 
continue  to  be  refined  as  Feature  Design 
Memorandums  for  specific  project  compo- 
i:ents  are  completed.  The  most  detailed  esti- 
mate, however,  is  developed  in  conjunction 
V  ith  the  preparation  of  contract  plans  and 
specifications.  For  a  project  the  size  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes,  the  total  proj- 
(■  t  cost  could,  at  some  point  in  time,  be  up- 
u-.'-eU  concurrently  by  a  combinalion  of  cost 
CXXI 1278— Part  1« 
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indices,  feature  design  memorandums  and 
contract  plans. 

(2)  Vpidatiiig  project  Oeaign: 

All  of  the  project  components  will  be  re- 
analyzed for  the  ODM  Supplement  consist- 
ent, of  course,  with  the  degne  of  accuracy  In- 
herent in  the  early  stages  of  preconstructlcm 
planning.  Two  major  areas  are  currently  be- 
ing addressed  namely  the  requirement  for 
miUti-level  discharge  capability  in  the  in- 
terest of  water  quality  and  the  feasibility  of 
Tiiodifying  the  project  to  include  pumped 
srorage  generating  facilities. 

The  project  design  does  not  currently  in- 
clude multilevel  discharge  capability.  Water 
quality  studies  have  been  Initiated  to  Iden- 
tify the  various  levels  within  the  proposed 
impoundment  at  which  withdrawal  may  be 
required.  It  is  antlc^nted  that  by  mld-1975 
studies  will  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
reasonable  determinations  can  be  made.  This 
schedule  is  predicated  on  the  applicability  of 
available  mathematical  modeling  techniques 
to  the  project.  Should  physical  models  be  re- 
quired the  study  period  would  be  extended. 
As  soon  as  the  required  levels  are  defined,  re- 
design of  the  power  intake  faciUtles  and  pos- 
sibly the  diversion  tunnel  will  be  required. 
Engineering  layouts  of  various  schemes  to 
accommodate  the  water  quality  features 
should  l>e  completed  by  the  end  of  1975.  It  is 
Impossible  at  present  to  cite  the  relative  im- 
pact of  this  change  on  the  project  cost  al- 
though it  would  appear  to  be  minor  relative 
to  the  total  project  cost. 

The  feasibility  of  including  pumped  stor- 
age was  going  to  be  examined  at  the  time 
earlier  preconstructlon  planning  activity  was 
terminated.  Our  current  studies  wUl  evaluate 
the  economic  feasibility  of  adding  reversible 
units  to  obtain  increased  power  capability 
at  the  site.  The  pumped  storage  aspect  would 
also  enhance  the  project's  operational  flex- 
ibility. The  power  studies  should  be  essen- 
tiaUy  firm  by  the  FaU  of  1975.  Again  it  is 
too  early  to  define  the  magmtude  of  project 
cost  Increase.  However,  additional  units 
would  not  be  added  to  the  project  without 
being  Incrementally  Justified.  Accordingly 
any  Increase  in  project  cost  wotild  have  to 
be  offset  by  increased  power  benefits. 

Other  activities  such  as  the  Investigation 
of  construction  materials,  reanalysis  of  spill- 
way design,  flood  and  diversion  hydrology  to 
reflect  hydrologic  events  since  1967  and  en- 
vironmental considerations  may  also  require 
design  modifications.  In  essence  the  individ- 
ual project  components  will  be  evaluated 
within  the  totality  of  the  project  and  changes 
incorjwrated  In  the  ODM  Supplement  to  as- 
sure the  mi  it  economical  project  consistent 
with  its  functional  integrity.  The  GDM  Sup- 
plement is  scheduled  for  a  July  1976  com- 
pletion. 

Power  studies  have  been  Initiated.  The 
NED  is  presently  awaiting  New  England  pro- 
jected power  demand  data  for  future  years 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (PPC».  Computer  simulation  studies 
wUl  be  conducted  similar  to  those  performed 
in  the  earlier  planning  effort.  The  analysis 
will  evaluate  the  project's  output  utilizing 
FPC  load  data  and  simulaUng  40  years  of 
hydrologic  record.  In  addition,  as  previously 
noted,  pumped  storage  wUl  also  be  consid- 
ered. The  study  results  wiU  be  summarized 
in  a  Hydropower  Design  Memorandum  sched- 
uled for  submission  in  March  1976.  This  doc- 
ument will  present  the  results  of  the  power 
studies  and  provide  basic  information  on 
the  number,  tj-pe  and  size  of  units  coniprLs- 
ing  the  project's  power  Installation. 

Subseauent  to  approval  of  the  Hydro- 
power  DM  and  the  GDM  Supplenvent  when 
project  layout  Is  reasonably  firm,  studies 
wUl  be  initiated  on  the  power  plant.  These 
studies  will  be  accomplished  In  two  stages. 
Stage  1  entails  preliminary  design  of  the 
powerhouse  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
type  of  structures  and  eqtiipment.  This  pre- 


liminary design  stage  Is  culminated  in  a 
document  entitled  Preliminary  Design  Re- 
port (PDR)  which  serves  as  the  basis  for 
proceeding  with  Stage  11  work.  The  PDR 
for  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  May  1977.  Stage  11  consists 
Initially  of  preparing  feature  Design  Memo- 
randums, including  drawings,  which  detail 
the  power  plant  structure,  equipment  and 
development  of  the  site.  Subsequent  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Design  Memorandum,  Stage 
11  proceeds  into  the  preparation  of  construc- 
tion drawings,  specifications  and  estimates. 
Completion  of  Stage  11  is  scheduled  for  FY 
1980.  With  reference  to  Impact  on  project 
cost  it  can  be  seen  from  the  sequence  out- 
lined that  estimates  will  be  deveIoi>ed  and 
refined  through  the  various  stages.  No  evalu- 
ation Is  possible  at  this  time. 

No  meetings  hai-e  been  held  to  date  with 
the  Investor  owned  sector  of  the  New  Eng- 
land   Power    Pool     (NEPOOL).    Accordingly 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  NEPOOL's  Interest 
In    "Influencing    the    project."   A    Planning 
Commitee  of  NEPOOL  has  conducted  an  In- 
dependent study  of  the  project.  Its  study  con- 
cluded that  the  project's  capacity  would  be 
"fully  effective  capacity  to  the  Interconnected 
New  England  System  If  it  were  dispatched  in 
a  peaking  asslJBnment   during   the    1985-86 
nower  year."  The  study  focused  solely  on  the 
i-»oJecf8  peaking  capability  and  was  based 
on  the  stringent  criteria  of  loading  the  proj- 
ect after  dispatchtog  existing  hydroelectric 
and  pumped  storage  projects.  No  economic 
considerations  were  Included  In  the  investi- 
gation. UntU  NED'S  power  studies  are  com- 
pleted   and    coordination    established    with 
NEPOOL,    through   the   Department   of  In- 
terior, there  is  no  tkasis  for  defining  the  need 
for  added  studies.  It  Is  felt,  however,  that 
the  project  wUl  be  Inherently  flexible  enough 
to  effectively  fit  withm  the  NEPOOL  system. 
The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  has  been 
vitaUy  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
project  since  its  inception  because  of  the 
Province's  three  downstream  hydro  faculties. 
Representatives  of  the  New  England  Division 
met  with  officials  of  the  New  Brunswick  Elec- 
tric Power  Commission   (NBEPCO)   in  Sep- 
tember 1974.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  Inform  the  Commission  that  preconstruc- 
tlon planning  was  being  resumed  on  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Schort  Lakes  and  to  renew  contacts 
following  the  seven  year  hiatus.  The  Com- 
mission pepreeentetives  noted  their  continued 
keen  Interest  In  the  project  and  desire  that 
the  operation  of  the  project  be  viewed  from 
a  basin  wide  perspective  to  maxlinlze  total 
power  output.  No  ^>ecific   data   were  pre- 
sented. Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  a  1967 
preliminary  draft  report  on  the  effects  of 
I'lncoln  School  operation  on  downstream  New 
Bnmswlck  power  plants  was  forwarded  to 
NBEPCO  for  Its  review  and  comment.  The 
draft  report  had  been  completed  during  the 
late  stages  of  the  earlier  planmng  activity 
and  hEd  not  been  seen  by  the  Commission 
The  report  basically  reflects  the  Impact  of  a 
<0  MW  instaUation  at  Lincoln  School  In  lieu 
of  the  previously  planned  34  MW  facility  The 
draft  was  forwarded  in  November   1974    No 
comments  have  yet  been  received. 

IJntll  specific  data  is  develc^ed  through 
various  power  studies  within  NED  no  logical 
system  evaluations  on  downstream  plants 
can  be  realized.  Once  an  initial  basic  plan  is 
established  as  economically  and  environ- 
mentally sound  it  can  be  tiaed  as  a  point  of 
reference  for  further  studies  with  New 
Brunswick,  should  the  need  exist.  In  the 
Interim  as  NED's  studies  are  brtng  developed 
NEDwUl  maintain  coM^instion  with  the 
NBEPCO.  It  U  anticipated  that  by  late  1975 
meaningful  determinations  can  be  made  It 
Is  impossible  at  thU  time  to  make  firm  deter- 
minations of  the  related  Impacts  on  benefits 
and  costs. 

(3)  Department  of  the  Interior's  marketing 
of  power  and  transmission  studies: 
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The  timing  with  respect  to  conclusively 
determiuing  the  recipients  of  projeet^  power 
has  not  yec  established.  As  noted  in  your 
leiLer  the  Interior  Department  has  statutory 
1  osponsibiiity  for  marketing  the  project's 
)  ower.  NED  aiiticipates  that  Interior  v^lll 
.loi  proceed  uitb  deflnitive  marketing  and 
.raiisntission  platis  luilil  couotructiou  of  the 
.  t-oject  is  underway  and  that  prior  to  that 
inie.  only  studies  of  sufficient  depth  lo 
r' j'-erinine  marketability  ia  accordance  with 
lije  prliiciples  of  tlie  1944  Flood  Control  Act 
i  :id  evaluate  the  financial  feasibility  of  tlie 
j.rojett  will  be  performed. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  LaUes  would  be  the 
lirst  Federal  power  project  in  New  England. 
There  Is  no  DOI  marketing  agency  specifically 
lesponstble  for  the  New  England  areti.  It  Is 
important  that  the  Interior  Department  be- 
come involved  in  early  discussionti  witli 
NEPOOL.  which  la  the  mutual  uiarketing 
vehicle  of  major  New  England  utilities,  and 
with  potential  customers.  The  NED  had  a 
preliminary  meeting  with  the  Regional  Field 
Coordinator  of  Interior  on  30  December  1974 
to  establish  coordination  with  the  appro- 
priate personnel.  A  meeting  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Washington  persounel  has 
been  scheduled  for  early  February. 

The  entire  question  of  transmission  should 
be  addressed  in  the  early  stages  of  precon- 
struction  planning.  The  design  and  cost 
are  functions  of  the  scope  of  facilities  re- 
quired. The  scope  can  now  only  be  reasonably 
defined  through  Interior  discussions  with 
NEPOOL  officials  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
common  transmission  facilities.  A  NEPOOL 
Planning  Committee  has  recently  completed 
a  study  of  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes 
transmission.  This  report  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Interior  for  Its  review.  The  scope 
and  alignment  of  the  transmission  lines 
will  also  have  to  be  known  to  provide  for 
a  reasonable  basis  for  an  environmental 
assessment  which  will  be  Included  In  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
total  project. 

The  major  issue  involved  in  the  use  of 
existing  transmission  facilities  will  appear 
to  be  determining  the  appropriate  charges 
for  the  transmission  of  power  over  NEPOOL 
facilities.  However,  the  Interior  Department 
in  connection  with  their  marketing  respon- 
sibilities, most  likely  could  provide  better 
information  In  response  to  this  question. 

(4)  Environmental  requirements: 

The  EIS  will  address  all  significant  en- 
vb-onmental,  economic  and  social  impacts 
allied  with  the  project.  As  an  initial  step,  a 
contract  is  scheduled  to  be  awarded  in  Feb- 
ruary 1975  to  a  consulting  firm  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  scope  of  work  for  the  EIS. 
Tikt  contractor  will  be  required  to  Identify — 
through  numerous  Interviews  and  extensive 
literary  research — all  significant  project- 
induced  environmental,  social  and  economic 
Impacts  that  should  be  discussed  In  the  EIS. 
In  addition  methodology  for  measuring  the 
various  impacts  will  be  recommended.  The 
scope  of  work  contract  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion Ln  July  1975.  Using  the  scope  of  work 
as  a  planning  guide,  subsequent  contracts 
will  be  let  to  evaluate  specific  impact  areas 
identified  as  significant.  A  draft  EIS  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  July  1976. 

The  ODM  Supplement  will  be  completed 
concitrrently  with  the  draft  EIS.  As  pres- 
ently envisioned  the  major  impact  areas  will 
be  disctissed  in  summary  form  within  the 
ODM  Supplement.  The  in-depth  discussions 
would  reelde  In  the  EIS  document. 

(5)  Agreement  with  Canada  on  project's 
design  and  operation: 

A  letter  has  been  drafted  for  transmittal 
to  the  Stat«  Department  reqttesting  that 
negotiations  be  reopened  with  the  Canadian 
govenunent.  The  speciflo  timing  relative  to 
negotiations  will  be  within  the  purview  of 
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the  State  Department.  The 
provide  technical  assistance 

The  major  issues  focus  on  t 
be  derived  at  downstream 
within  the  Province  of  New 
the  fiooding  of  lauds  within  tl 
Quebec. 

It    is    iinpracticul    at    ihi.s 
identify  any  changer,  that  may 
reach   an   agreement   with 
viously    noted    tlie    initial    effi 
-siudie.s  i?.  to  examine  the  leaiiib 
pumped   storage   and   analyze 
operational  rliaracteristics  and 
based  ou  future  New  EnglauU 
data.    These   analy.ses   will    be 
leniiH  of   environmental    inipa 
intluen.'e.-;  on  the  downstream 
tern.  Uiitil  these  studies  are 
alternatives,  if  needed,  can  lJ€ 
it-rmined. 

(6»   Other  matterx: 

The  updating  of  lire  project 
will  be  noted  by  the  NED  Dit- 
during  his  PY  1976  Budget 
tiie   Con^re-ssional   Appropriat 
mittees.   The   contract  estima 
will  not  be  available  until  lat 
Preliminary  indications  are  th 
Engineer  will  testify  in  late 
March  1975.  He  will  note  at 
the  estimate  is  being  updated 
will   be  provided  the  respecti 
upon  coniplet  ion  of  the  npd 

The   annual  budget   hearin 
respective  Congressional 
cominittee.s  will  continue  ta 
by  which  Conjiress  is  iJiformed 
the  project.  However,  should 
during  the  year  which  result  i 
pact  on  the  project — for  exnn 
cniit  increase  In  project  cofi; 
in  scale  of  the  project,  its  fe:; 
fits — then  a  letter  would  be 
P>ihHc  Works  and  Appropriatio 
of  rongre.ss  explaining  the  slp;> 
and  its  impp.ct  on  the  project. 

Tl\e    updating    prooedttres 
pendent  upon  the  status  of 
planniitg.  As  a  minimum  the 
ajjd    benefits   would    be    u 
utilizing    price    level    Indices 
values  for  use  in  determining 
W'Ottld  continue  to  be  updated 
dicated  on  the  operational 
at  the  time  of  their  analysis 
progresses  and  changes  are  i 
the  project  plan,  the  effect  of 
on  the  project  cost  estimate 
applicable — will  be  reflected, 
able  data  wotild  be  included  in 
data  provided  the  Congressior  al 
tions  Subcommittee 
quired  submission  dates  for 

The   scheduling   of   land 
construction  of  the  project  is 
the    timing    of    the 
Statement.  A  draft  EIS  is 
pletion  in  July  1976  and  a  fina 
uled  for  filing  with  the  Counc  1 
mental  Quality  (CEQ)   in  Apr 
our  present  policy  initial  land 
construction  funds  cannot  be 
less  a  final   EIS   is   on   file 
1  January  of  the  year  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Accordingly  land 
construction  could  not  be 
FY   1979.  However,  a  capabilf:y 
these  activities  could  be  cited 
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Appendix    III — Explanation 

Cost  and  Benefit  Analysis 
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The  Corps'  July  1974 
cost,  analysis  for  the  Dickey 
Is  set  forth  below. 
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To    _ 
rommon-tiine    basis    with    annulil 
costs  for  initial  Dickey-Lincoln 
and  estimated  major  replacement^ 
verted  lo  eqvial  annual  outlays 
ect's  estimated  100-year  life, 
nomic  costs  for  the  project  consifct 
ring  outlays  for  project  opcratior 
tenan(re  and  an  imputed  econom  ic 
resenting  the   loss  of  land  taxes 
Federal   ownerohip   of   the   proje  :t 

Investment  Amortization 
Projocl    investment    consists 
inatert   costs   of   planning   and 
the  project,  plus  Interest  during; 
tion,   then  applying  the  pri 
interest  rate  to  the  total  amou 
Project  investment  costs  were 
equivalent  annual  payments  ove 
the  project  by  applying  an  aur^ial 
fund  factor  to  the  investment 
nnal  amortization  figure  thus 
resents  the  amount  which,  if 
nually  at  compound  interest  of 
w^otild  accumulate  over  the  100 
life   to   the   amount  of   the 
ment. 

Interest  on  InvestmeiJt 
Annual   interest  of  $15,907,00( 
suit  of  applying  the  prescribed 
terest  rate  of  314  percent  to  the 
vestment  cost.  Interest  on 
covuits  for  about  83  percent  of 
nual   economic  cost  for  the  pri 

Operation  and  Maintena  nee 
The  ainiual  costs  of  operating 
talning    the    project    at    full 
ficiency  were  estimated  and  incline 
ries  of  personnel  necessary  for 
cost  of  labor,  equipment,  and 
quired  for  ordinary  maintenance 
vision,  (4)  overhead,  and  (5)  per 
tion  and  evaluation. 

Annual  operation  and 
of  .$2,072,000  were  estimated  on 
Corps  and  Interior  experiences. 

Interest  and  Amortization 
Replacement  Costs 


E.stimated   costs   for   major 
over    the    100-year   life   were 
equal  annual  charges  by  discounling 
pected  replacement  costs  to  pi  ;sent 
using  a  discount  rate  equal  to 
Federal    Interest   rate    for    the 
3 '  4  percent.  The  figure,  expressei  1 
value  was  converted  to  equal 
ments  for  Interest  and  amortization 
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same  manner  described  above  for  Investment  Comparability  test  prepared  by  the  Corps  at  SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  $478,000  was  [Comparably  financed  at  Sli  percent]  ^^  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

based  on  Corps  and  Interior  experiences  in  Alternative  costs-  address  the  House,  foUowing  the  legisla- 

major  replacements.                                              Power  marketed  in  Maine $8,194,000  "^^    program    and    any    special    orders 

How  annual  economic  benefits  were  derived     Power  marketed  in  Boston 27.371,000  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Dickey-Lincoln  power  benefits  consist  of     Downstream 3.500.000  <The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 

(1)  the  value  of  electric  power  generated  di-                                                               quest  of  Mrs.  Pen  wick)  and  to  revise  and 

rectiy  by  Dickey-Uncoln  and  (2)  the  value              "^o*^^ 39.065.000  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 

of  additional  power  output  of  downstream  Adjustment     for    flood     control  traneous  matter* ) 

dams  in  Canada  made  possible  by  the  proj-          (note  a) 70.000  m-  crane  for  IS  miiiiitP<:  tnrtnv 

ects  stabilization  of  annual  riverflows.  I^wer  Adjustment  for  recreation  (note  JJJ-  ^  ^JJ.^"  1°'     ?  n^?    o  Sn  Sf  V^  ^a  „ 

benefits  based  on  direct  project  output  were      _»»    1,250.000  f^^"      f^,\^h*i""- ^°^   ^?.  °^"^^^ 

valued  in  1974  at  about  $44.9  million  and  Adjustment  for  area  redevelop-  ^^"^^  lOliowmg  Members    (at  the  re- 
downstream  benefits  at  about  $3.5  million.        ment  (note  a) 891,000  Quest  of  Mr.  Nolan)  to  revise  and  extend 

Annual  economic  benefits  for  the  projects — their   remarks   and   include   extraneous 

$48,419,000  of  $50,630,000  total  annual  bene-                 Total   alternative  cost 41.276,000  material:) 

fits— or  about  96  percent.                                              ,       .    ^.  .       ,                  " ^'^-  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes  today 

-  The  Corps  used  the  estimated  cost  to  pro-  A''"""!  c-st-Dickey-Lincoln— ,  19. 243. 000  Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes!  today 

duce  the  power  by  the  most  likely  alternative  comnarabilitv  r«Llo                                  TTTTT  ^''■''  MuRPHY  of  Illinois,  for  5  minuteS. 

means   to   value   Dickey-Lincoln's  expected     ^^niparauuity  lalio 2.1  to  1  ^^^^y                                      '         "     """>«^ 

power  output.  Senate  Document  97  states  Note  a:  Flood  control,  recreation,  and  area  Mr.' Morgan,  for  30  minutes  todav 

this  as  the  usual  method  of  valuhig  what  redevelopment  benefits,  which  are  provided  Mr  Koth  fAr  1 -^  rnin;!f!.c  t^-- 

consumers  should  b3  willing  to  pay  for  such  incidentally  to  construction  of  Dickey-Lln-  m,'  t-w"'  *      o«  "^l'^"^^'  K>(Wy. 

electric  power.  coin,  would  be  foregone  by  the  alternative.  „  "  i?'"-  ^°^  ^^  minutes,  today. 

Explanation  of  major  cost  itev.s  ^l^''^'f  M^**  "^'''^  °'  ''^^^  ^«^*'««t=  *^^«  mim'it.^'^^""        Pennsylvania,  for  5 

used  to  value  alternatives  f'*.'*^^  ^^^^^  C°"-PS  *»  the  altcrnrvtive  to  ob-  "^Ul^t^P,  today. 

capital  investment  and  fuel  coste  repre-  ''*'"  ""  ''^'"^  ^^'"P*^^^^"-  ^'^^-  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

sent  over  70  percent  of  the  value  of  the  above  •—^—^^^^——  .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

benefits.  These  items  are  discussed  below.  "^ 

Capital  investment  costs  for  the  designated  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  -   r-jmrMQTOM  r^i?  ocTi^Aoc-f^ 

alternatives  to  Dickey-Lincoln  include:  ,,,     ,,TrrTr*       ,    ^       ..  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Interest  charges,  or  the  utiuties'  estimated  .^^^-  M^KVA  asked  and  was  given  per-  ^    unanimous  consent  nerriission  to 

cost  of  borrowing  appUed  to  an  esthnated  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  revise  an'l  extend  remTrk^o^tr^^^ 

plant  investment  cost  (per  kilowatt  of  gener-  POint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  to-                 extend  remarks  was  granted 

ating  capacity).  traneous  matter.)  tvt,-  M.»»r»,^  „          j*    •     ,   ^ 

An  estimated  annual  sinking  fund  charge  Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Si>eaker  hw«nii<!P  nf  '  "*R"NGTON.  and  to  include  extra- 
sufficient  to  recover  the  cost  of  !he  plant  ovit  pr^r  commitments  inlSy  conSesSonal  ^^o"s  '"^tter.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
its  estimated  life  (30  years)  at  the  utiUties'  district  wTFridlvjSie^O  I^l<f nnS  *^'''  ''  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
estimated  cost  of  borrowing.  t„  k2  ..^^    i'riday.  J  jne  20, 1  was  unable  cressional  Record  and  is  estimated  by 

The  cost  of  borrowing  ^ed  bv  FPC  is  an  *°  ^^  P"^^^,^"'  «"  ^%  ^^'P^  ^°°^  ^'^en  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $27]  1 

average  cost  of  obtaiiTing  money  for   in-  f^eral  votes  were  taken  late  Friday  af-  (The  foUowS  MeSrs  (it  the  «• 

vestor-owned  utiiit  es.  For  the  Corps'  July  temoon  and  early  Friday  evening.  Had  I  quest  of  E^pLwick)   and  tl  ^%,^1 

1974    benefit-cost    analysis.    FPC    used    a  be.  n  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  fSn^iIf  maft^r^                              "*** 

borrowing  rate  of  83^  percent.  roll  No.   325,   final   passage  of  the  bill  M^R^^^n^,          " 

FPC  computed  fuel  costs  for  the  .titerna-  HJl.  3474.  to  authorize  appropriations  ^t'  WTTrr„rt'.„ 

tivesusiiig:  for  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop-  MrL  w,^,.^ 

^^^^rgrcor^tlt^a^itofruei.  sT'th^'e'Sf  Sr  kSiSS  S?  St  mJ'iSSLox  in  two  instances. 

■nte  efficiency  with  which  the  alternative  ?Se  considSati^rof  a^Ul  H  R  7^^^  ^^"  ""  ^"""^  ^  ^^'°  instances, 

electric  power  source  converts  fuel  to  elec  'f^e  consioerauon  ol  a  bUl  H.R.  7001.  au-  j^r.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances 

trie  energy.  ttionzmg  appropriations  for  the  Nuclear  Mr  Robert  W  DAmEL  Jr     "**'*"*^^- 

These  three  values  were  combined  to  pro-  Regulatory  Commission;    "yea"  on  roU  mi^  Pettis        ^*'''^'"  ''"• 

vide  an  estimate  of  fuel  costs  per  kilowatt-  ^°-  327.  the  amendment  to  H.R.  7001  of-  Mp  Conte  ' 

hour  of  electrical  energy  produced.  fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  mj.'  michel 

Figures  used  by  FPC  for  heat  content  per  <^^-  LONG)  which  sought  to  prevent  the  »»,"  i.ArnMAR.:Twn 

unit  of  fuel   were   consistent  with  figures  export  of  nuclear  fuel  and  technology  to  Mr'  ^rwrn^ 

nt.nJfl'*  J!^  t»''"^/^°''*'  °'  *^^'=*'*°  countries  that  are  not  members  of  the  X'  PrXS 

utilities   filed    with   FPC.   and   with   FPCs  nuclear   nonprolif  era  tion   treatv-    "vea"  Tif.'     ¥^^- 

Monthly  Fuel  Cost  and  Quality  Reports  for  on  roU  No  328  X  am^ndmP,iT't^  wl  ^^^®  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
May  and  June  1974.  Saa,  *p  ,,  w  Vi.  amendment  to  HM.  quest  of  Mr.  Nolan)  and  to  include  ex- 
The  efficiency  of  fuel  conversion  assumed  Yori^Mr' VcL'jETmaTZS^^^'ih^  ^^""^  material';?''  "^^  *°  '^'^''^  "" 
by  FPC  for  oil-fired  steamplants  was  cor-  S  transom?  nf^.ftL^,^  f.^i^m  ^^  **>••  Annttkzio  in  six  instances. 
roborated  by  values  obtained  in  discussions  f^^  transpoit  of  plutomum  fuel  until  the  Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances 
With  hidustry  officials  and  from  FPC's  an-  Conunission  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  Mr  iSroE^^N  of ^f^S^  1^*  three 
nual  compuation,  Steam-Electric  Plant  Con-  »  safe  container  has  been  developed:  and  inftanrpf  California  in  three 
struction  Cost  and  Annual  Production  Ex-  "yea"  (Ml  roll  No.  329.  final  passage  of  Mr   1p/t«t.» 

tors    w  ould    convert    fuel    oil    to    electrical  ZT       '^O^^KS  Of  Illinois. 

energy  less  efficiently  than  Industry  repre-  ^— ^— i^^^  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  In  12  In- 

sentatives     said     was     possible.     UtUitles-  LEAVE   nv   A-RfiVKinv  stances. 

operating  reports  showed  that  a  number  of  xJ^AVii.   ur    AlifatNC^E  Mr.  Helstoski. 

^^lAZn^T^ld^^i^TArT^  seSers'SS^JSir""''  '"""'  °'  ^^-  Mr"  J£^"  ^  '"^  *^'^"*^- 

°v?uid  blTic^^  ^t^'  tKexT  estS'o?  m'^*  Thompson  (at  the  request,  of  Mr.  Mr!  Paxtntkov. 

power  values.  This  wZ  done  to  Sh^ms  Maguire).  for  today,  on  account  of  lU-  Mr.  Richmond. 

when  FPC  power  values  reflected  a  10-percent  ^^^^  *"  family.  Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 

improvement  In  conversion  efficiency  for  gas  ^r.  McClory   (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

turbhies.  Rhodes)  ,    for    today,    on    account    of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Fuel  oU  prices  estimated  by  FPC   were  Official  business.  Mir.  w»«i«—»*^ 

coiislstent  with  prices  reported  to  FPC  by  Mr.    Mann    (at    the    request    of    Mr.  Mr  Ryan 
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Mr.  SE  Lttgo. 

Mr.  KocB. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  CoRiB  tai  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harhihgton  In  two  Instances. 

Mi's.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Ambro. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  tiie  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  carry  Uito  effect  certain 
provisions  ot  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty. 
and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3.  323.  An  act  to  reg^^Iate  commerce  and  to 
protect  petroleiun  product  dealers  from  un- 
fair practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  637.  An  act  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  the  requirement  for  a 
three-Jud^e  court  In  ccrtahi  cases  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1230.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Art.  as 
amended;  to  the  Commiltee  on  Agrlculinre. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJt.  37.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act: 

H.R.  6064.  An  act  to  authorize  further  ap- 
l>roprlalions  for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6698.  An  act  to  amend  section  1113  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent 
the  program  of  temporary  assistance  for 
U.8.  citizens  returned  from  abroad,  sub- 
ject to  specific  limitations  on  the  aggre- 
gate dollar  amount  of  such  assistance  which 
may  be  provided  and  on  the  period  for  which 
such  assistance  may  be  fiu-nlshed  In  any 
particular  case,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
lUiulng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ml-.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  moti<Hi  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<&t  7  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  24,  1975. 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECU-nVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive oommtmications  were  taken  from 


and    re  erred    as 


Presid  !nt 


Presid  ^n 


19' 3 


rep<  rt 

t  'ps 
1  )r 


Hgl: 


the   Speaker's    table 
follows: 

1265.  A  letter  from  the 
United  States,  transmitting  _ 
reductions  In  the  amounts  of  -^™.- 
requested  for  the  Energy  Researc  h 
velopment  Administration  for  flscfl 
and  the  transition  period 
ber  30.    1976    (H.  Doc.   No.   94-19 
Committee  on  Appropriations  an 
be  printed. 

1266.  A  letter  from  tlie 
United     States,     transmitting 
budget  amendment  for  the  Dep 
th«  TrcBsnry  for  fiscal  year  1976  ( 
94-196);    to   the   Committee   on 
tloixs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

1267.  A  letter  from   the 
United     States,     transmitting     a 
budget  amendment  for  the  Genejil 
Administration  for  fiscal  year 
No.  94-197);  to  the  Committee  on 
tions  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Chaim 
Employment       Opportunity 
transmitting  a  supplemental 
ciplinary    action    and     other    s 
against    employees    responsible 
viously  reported  violation  of  the 
ciency  Act,  piu-suant   to  section 
of  the  Revised  Srafutes;   to  the 
on  Appropriations. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Secret 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  sccoftd 
audit  report  on  the  Student  Loan 
Association,  covering  calendar  yeai 
siiant  to  .section  439(k)  of  tti'e 
cation  Act  of  1965,  as  ainenUed 
lC87-2(k)  1;  to  the  Committee  ou 
and  Labor. 

1270.  A  letter   from  the   Doput 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Office  of  the  President,  trnnsmitii 
on    recommendations    and    acti 
thereto  contained  in  the  report 
tional  Advi.sory  Council   on 
Centers  and  Services  entitled 
catlonal    Success.    Sixtii    Annua 
dated  March  1974,  pursuant  to  se  ,. 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commltt  le 
Doc.  No.  94-198);  to  the  Committ 
ernment    Operations    and 
printed. 

RiXTEiVED   From   the   Comptuoi-lei 
1371.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
ler  General  of  the  United  States 
ting  a  report  on  the  release  of 
thority    for    the    alcohol,    drug 
mental  health  program  and  the 
power/ health  facilities  program. 
sion  of  which  was  proposed  by  x\ 
(R75-84  and  R75-86),  and  no 
the  Congress:  to  the  Commiltee 
priations. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Compirol 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
proposed   legislation   to   revise 
certain  functions  and  duties  of 
troUer  General  of  the  United  St;._ 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committe 
ernment  Operations. 
,  1273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrol 
of  tlie  United  States,  transmitiir 
on  tlie  application  of  the  design 
cept  to  major  weapon  system 
the  Department  of  Defense;   Joinlly 
Committees  on  Government  Oppri=  I 
Armed  Services. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUT  IONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 
committees  were  delivered  to 
for  printing  and  reference  to 
calendar,  as  f ollow.s : 


June  23, 


of  the 
for 
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Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rule! 
Resolution  562.  Resolution  provldini 
consideration  of  H.R.  8030.  A  biU  to 
the  temporary  debt  limitation  until 
ber  15.  1975  (Rept.  No.  94-320) 
liie  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rul^s 
Resolution  563.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  against  HM.  807C 
making  appropriations  for  the  Dej 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
sundry  independent  executive 
board.s.  bureaus,  commissions,  __.^ 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septe 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept, 
321).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.   MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
Rules.    House    Resolution    6M. 
waiving  certain  points  of  order    „_ 
8121.  A  bill  making  appropriaticms 
Departments    of    State,    Justice,    a 
merce,   the   Judiciary,   and   related 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
the  period  ending  September  30, 
for    other    purposes     (Rept.     No. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rule  3 
Resolution  565.  Resolution  provldini 
consideration    of   H.R.   8122.   A   bill 
.appropriations   for  public   works   _ 
Mid  power  development  and  energy 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — (|lvn 
Bureau   of  Reclamation,   power 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  t 
lachia   regional   development 
Federal    Power    Commission,    the 
Valley    Authority,    the    Nuclear 
Cominissioji,  the  Energy  Research 
velopment  .Administration,  and  related 
pendent    agencies  and  commissions 
iiscal    year   ending   June   30,    1976, 
period  ending  September  30,   1976. 
(Hher  purposes  (Rept.  No,  94-323). 
to  the  Hour-e  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS   AND 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally 
as  follows: 


RESOLU  nONS 

I  lause  4 

II  ilutions 
]  eferred 


or  him- 

Bxra- 

Mr. 

HlN- 

of 

Latta, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

GhADISOK. 


B[r. 

E  iCH, 
JOH  ISON 

M 

SaR/  JIN. 


en  er 


persi  ins 


By  Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan  ( 
self,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
GENER,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr. 
Esm,EMAN,  Mr.  Grassley, 
SHAW,    Mr.   Hyde,   Mr. 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kelly, 
Mr.    McKiNNEY,    Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr, 
J.  William  Stanton,  Mr 
and  Mr.  Pressler)  : 
H.R,  8123.  A  bill  to  authorize 
assistance   to   stimulate   the 
needed  housing  and  to  help  deft-ay 
payments  on  homes  owned  by  p 
ar©    temporarily    unemployed    or 
ployed  as  the  result  of  adverse 
coiiditions.  and  for  other  purposes 
Committee     on      Banking,     Currenly 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu 
H,R.    8124.   A   bill   to    amend    . 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  in 
change   the  customs  treatment   of 
woven  fabrics  of  wool  If  products  o 
sular  possession  of  the  United 
imported  into  such  posessslon  as  falsric 
further    processing;    to    the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts 
himself,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Wagconner, 
Schiteeeeli)  : 
H.R.  8125.  A  bin  to  amend  section 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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2&^4 


■AS  to  Change  the  bracket  tax  on  cigars  to  an 
ad  valorem  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  8126.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stmp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  and  making  mor* 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to 
eligibility  for  food  stamps  and  admlnlstra- 
live  responsibility  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
jii-am,  and  for  other  purpose;:;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlctUture. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8127.  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  of  1975;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    MIKVA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  8128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Sectu-ity  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
referral,   for   appropriate    services   provided 
by  other  State  agencies,  of  blind  or  disabled 
children  who  are  receiving  stipplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MILPORD: 
H.R.  8129.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  in  the  name 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  and  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

ByMr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  8130.  A  bin  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  the  buUdlng  and  construc- 
tion Indusrty  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kastenmeier,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 

H.R.  8131.  A  bm  to  regulate  lobbying  and 

related  activities;  jointly  to  the  Committees 

on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 

Conduct. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R,  8132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2040 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  a  spouse's  services  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  whether  that 
spouse  furnished  adequate  consideration  for 
jointly  held  property  for  purposes  of  qualify- 
ing for  an  exclusion  from  the  Federal  estate 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  8133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  State  and  local  public  utility  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.   8134.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  25-percent 
investment  tax  credit  for   battery-powered 
vehicles  and  to  provide  that  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  motor  vehicles  not  apply  with 
respect  to  battery-powered  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr,    ASHLEY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
IcHORD,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MnjORD,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Atr.  Vigo- 
arro): 
H.R.  8135.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency 
assistance  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
needed  housing  and  to  help  defray  mortgage 
payments  on  homes  owned  by  persons  who 
are     temporarily     unemployed     or    under- 
employed as  the  result  oi  adverse  economic 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
big. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Ftthian)  : 

H.R.  8136.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Packers  and 

Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  clarify  the  authto^tty 

of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  requlra 

reasonable  bonds  from  packers  In  connection 


with  their  livestock  purchasing  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.BOWKN: 
H.R.  8137.  A  bill  to  establish  improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Broyhhx  ,  Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Con- 
able,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Prenzel,  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Pritchakd,  Mr.  Rbgttla, 
Mr.  Rhodes,   Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr. 
Wydler)  : 
H.R,  8138.  A  bill  to  atithorlze  emergency 
a.ssistance   to   stimulate    the   production   of 
needed  housing  and  to  help  defray  mortgage 
payments  on  homes  owned  by  persons  who 
are    temporarily   unemployed   or   underem- 
ployed   as   the   result   of   adverse   economic 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Bankhig,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  PISH : 
H.R.  8139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  may  render  onslte 
consultation  and  advice  to  certain  smaU 
business  employers  to  assist  such  employers 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Poace, 
Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Sebeliits,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge. Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
English,   Mr.  Jenrette,   Mr.  John- 
son  of   California.   Mrs.   Keys,   Mr. 
Krebs.  Mr,  Mathis,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  8140.  A  bUl  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated  program   of   research,   producer   and 
consumer  Information,  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove, maintain,   and  develop   markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  Wampleb,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.   Collins   of  Texas,   Mr.   Kazen, 
Mr.  Kruecer,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.   Teague,  Mr.   WarrE,  Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of       Texas,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  8141.  A  bill  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  research,  producers  and 
consumer  information,  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove,  maintain,   and   develop   markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
FfflSD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  Mr.  McCloskey)  : 
H.R.  8142.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  8143.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  prohibit  States  from 
reducing  their  supplementatlau  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  l>enefits  when  cost- 
of-living      increases      (or      other      general 
increases)   are  made  In  such  benefits,  so  as 
to  assure  that  recipients  of  such  benefits  wlU 
actually  receive  those  increases,  and  to  pro- 
hibit reductions  in  Federal  hold-harmless 
payments  to  States  as  a  consequence  of  such 
Increases;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusettas 
H.R.  81M.  A  bUl  to  ammul  tha  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  ot  1970  to 
provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU 
BuatOMa  Administration  may  render  onslte 
consultation  and  advice  to  certain  small 
business  employers  to  assist  such  employers 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  workmg  con- 
ditions for  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Armstsonc,  Mr.  Batalis, 
Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bearo  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Bobgener,  Mr.  Clancy.  Mr.  Del 
Clawson,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
CoNLAN,    Mr.    Conable,   Mr.    Crane, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Dan 
,   Daniel,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Dkvine, 
'jSr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Ooldwater, 
Mr.    Ooodling,    Mr.    Grasslet,    Mr. 
Hagedorn  and  Mr.  Hansen)  : 
H.R.  8145.  A  bin  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  ellgi- 
bUlty   for   food   stamps   and   administrative 
responsibility  for  the  food  stamp  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  AgrlctUture. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hinshaw,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, Mr.   IcHORD,  Mr.   Johnson   of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Laco- 
MARSINO.   Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr,  McCollister,  Mr,  MiLLtB 
of  Ohio,  Mr,  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of   California.   Mr.   Myers  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.    Runnels,    Mr.    Robinson,    Mr. 
Satterfield,  and  Mr.  Snyder  ) : 
H.R.  8146.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ctilture. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Spence,  Mr.  Steigex  of  Arizona.  Mr. 

Stuckey,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Talcoit. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Tbeen, 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 

HJl.  8147.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 

Act  of  1964  by  Improving  and  making  more 

reaUatic  various  provisions  relating  to  eligr- 

bllity  for  food  stamps  and  administrative 

responsibUlty  for  the  food  stamp  program, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  8148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  congressional 
approval  of  any  suspension  of  the  provision 
prohibiting  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
any  country  in  arrears  more  than  180  days 
on  any  payment  to  the  United  States  of  any 
principal  or  Interest  due  under  any  loan  or 
credit  fiu-mshed  to  such  cotmtry  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  PRICE   (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Bob  Wilson)   (by  request) : 
H.R.  8149.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  section  6343(d)  and 
make  conforming  amendments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pbetkb,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  FLoBio,  Mr.  Magihre,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Bboyhill,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr. 
Heinz): 
H.R.  8160.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
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other  purpoMs;  to  tha  Committee  on  Inter- 
stato  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ifr.  BOXJSSEUyr: 
HA.  8161.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dotted  States  to  present  in  the 
name  of  Congreas.  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  Teager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Aimed  Services,  and  Banking.  Currency 
and  Hduslng. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
by  the  United  States  for  certain  medical  serv- 
ices and  treatment  provided  to  indlvlclurls 
suffering  from  physical  Injuries  attributable 
to  the  atomic  bomb  explosions  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  in  August  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BOTBAL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BAon-Lo.  Mr.  BnfCHAM,  Mr.  Bx/ocen- 
Dt,  Mr.  HARsmcTON.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Staxk,  Mr.  Cbakles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJt.  8163.  A  bin  to  authorize  funds  for  as- 
slstanoe  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
education  of  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BUSSO: 
HJl.  8164.  A  bill  to  improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  financial  Institutions 
In  home  and  commercial  real  property  fi- 
nancing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.B.  8165.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  issue  a 
3-cent  piece  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  American  Revolution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing:. 
By  Mr.  WHALEK: 

HJt.  8156.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  condi- 
tions governing  ellglbUlty  of  blind  persons  to 
receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BABRETT : 
,  H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Insure  that  due  process  and 
protection  are  afforded  to  an  individual  from 
conoepUon:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Bes.  626.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  section  2  of  the  25th 
article  of  amendment  to  such  Constitution 
(relating  to  succession  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

195.  By  the  SPEAKEB:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislative  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  conveyance  of  the  Lee  Canyon  Youth 
Camp  property  to  Clark  County,  Nev.;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

196.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  multiple  use 
of  Federal  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

197.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  predator  con- 
trol management  on  Fednal  lands  In  Nevada; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

108.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 


Hbise 


'  Arizoi  a. 


the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  U 
Canal;   to  the  Committee  on 
Relations. 

199.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
sentatlves  of  the  State  of 
the  sale  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 

200.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the   State   cf   Nevada,   relative 
on  a  constitutional  amendmetit 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on 

201.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
supply  to  the  Stillwater  Nati 
Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on 
rlne  and  Fisheries. 

202.  Also,  memorial  of  the  I 
the  State   of  Nevada,   relative 
medical  benefits;  to  the 
trans*  AO'airs. 

203.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
ls.suc:!C2    of    tax-free    capit.^1 
boncl!3  for  public  utilities;   to 
tee  on  Ways  and  Me-inr. 


the  Panama 
nternational 


of  Repre- 

relative  to 

Co.;    to  the 

^rclgn  Com- 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RES  )LLTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as  follow.<< 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  8157.  A  bill  for  the 
Berry;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  th< 

HJi.  8158  A  bUl  for  the  rellel 
Callahan;  to  the  Committee  on 

HJt.  81 59.  A  bill  for  the 
Ghosh;  to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  8160.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
IJacer  and  Emlllo  Llacer;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8161.  A  bUl  for  the  reli 
Markov  Ic;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 

HJl.  8182.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
of  the  United  States  to  present 
of  Congress,  a  medal  of  honor 
Charles   E.    Teager;    to   the 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  8163.  A  bill  for  the  __. 
P.  Abbott;  to  the  Committee  on 

H.  Res.  561.  Resolution  to 
H.R.  7943,  entitled  "A  bill  for 
P.  8.  Seymour-Heath"  to  the 
sloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
with  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
clary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC  . 
X2[I, 


Under  clause  1  of  rule 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
and  referred  as  follows: 

157.  By  the  SPEAKER 
Berryman,  Dallas,  Tex.,  relativi 
and  F-18  air  combat  fighters; 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

158.  Also  petition  of  membei ) 
Orove  Baptist  Church,  Broken 
and  others,  relative  to  religlouj 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldarj 

159.  Also,  petition  of  the 
Legislature,  N.T..  relative  to 
ment  of  a  new  National 


Cemet*  ry 


X  CII,  private 
Int  oduced  and 
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AMENDMENTS 
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or  by  any 

agency 
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witfc  folding 
grait, 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  X±III, 
posed  amendments  were  sub^nitted 
follows: 

HJt.  8069 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  Califoikiia 
On  page  44,  line  18,  of  the  bill  strike  out  ■ 
"«399,185,000."  and  Insert  in  ilea  thereof- 
••$457,385,000". 

On  page  44,  line  20,  of  the  bill  fetrike  out : 
"$99,800,000."  and  insert  in  lie  i  thereof- 
"$114,350,000.". 

By  I.Ir.  HAWKINS: 

On  page  44,  line  18,  strike  "*d90.18S,OOO  ' 
and   insert   in    lieu    thereof,    "»4 14,185,000", 
and  on  line  20,  strike  "$9g.800.0C  i"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thei-eof,  "$108,600.00o| 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

On  page  43.  strike  lines  3 
insert  the  following  in  lieu 

"Sec.  207    No  funds  approprialled 
Act  may  be  used  to  compel,  coefce, 
cr  otherwise  encourage   (by 
tloreatenlng  to  withhold  any 
other  Federal  financial  assistance 
other  means)   any  local  educatlofcal 
or   Institution    to   transport   or 
public    school    student    to    any 
school." 

On  page  43,  strike  all  after  "Sdc.  208."  on 
line  13,  down  through  "(b)"  on  ijpe  23. 

HJl.  8070 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
On  page  21,  lines  11  and   12,  strike  out 
"$2,628,980,000"     insert     in     lle{i     thereof 
"$1,422,980,000." 

On  page  21,  line  14,  strike  out  "$700,600,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3  r9,600,000.' 

On  page  23,  line  14,  strike  the  colon  and 
aU  that  follows  through  line  23,  and  Insert 
a  period. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
On  page  27,  line  1,  strike  out  "AO.OOO.OOO  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$17,671 ,000." 

On  page  27,  line  11,  strike  out '  W,3O0,OO0  ' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3.272.P00.' 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
Page  26.  strike  out  line  18  and  atl  that  fel- 
low .s  thereafter  through  page  27,  line  13. 
HJl.  8122 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  "$3,(fe6 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,187,C  )6 
On  page  3,  line  19.  strike  "$931,91  9 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$710,014,00( 
By  Mr.  FBASEB: 
Page  13,  Line  11,  Inunedlately 
period   insert  the  following: 
part  of  any  appropriation 
Act  shall  be  used  to  continue 
of  or  to  acquire  land  for  the 
Rlon  Unit  of  the  PIck-Sloan  Mis^jurl 
Program. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
Page  2,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  "$3,036.- 
120,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereol  the  figure 
"$3,103,220,000". 

Page  3,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  f '$931,939,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  flguro 
"$951,339,000". 

By  Mr.  STE3EXMAN 

Page  7,  line  10.  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  Insert  t  he  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided  further.  That  i  lO  part  of 
this  appropriation  Shan  be  used  '  o  ccmduct 
any  study  wblch  includes  navlga  ton  alter- 
nattves  wtth  le^MCt  to  tit*  TM|ilt7  Rtver 
Project,  Texas." 
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The  Senate  met  at  8 :45  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tcm- 

p  >ie  'Ml'.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
\nAyev: 

O  Thou  who  are  the  source  of  light  and 
wisdom,  we  ask  for  the  indwelling  of  Thy 
grace  as  we  undertake  our  work.  Turn 
U.S  from  things  which  make  for  discord, 
division,  and  strife  to  that  which  makes 
for  reconciliation,  unity,  and  concord. 
Keep  us  from  self-righteousness,  from 
arrogance,  and  foolish  pride.  Remove 
from  us  all  that  obstructs  doing  Thy  will. 

Be  Thou  our  strength  when  the  flesh  is 
w  eak,  the  spirit  troubled  or  depressed. 

Be  Thou  our  light  when  the  hour  is 
dark  and  we  know  not  which  way  to 
turn. 

Be  TTiou  our  unifier  when  there  is  divi- 
.sion  or  alienation. 

Be  Thou  our  courage  when  there  is 
danger  or  we  face  adversity. 

Be  Thou  our  hope  when  our  own  vision 
fails  and  we  would  give  way  to  despair. 

Be  Thou  at  all  times  "our  refuge  and 
our  strength,  a  very  present  help  In  trou- 
ble," until  the  victory  is  won  and  Thy 
kingdom  comes  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
lieaven. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  having  recessed  in  tlie 
absence  of  a  quorum  on  Saturday  last, 
the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll 
to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  followins  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  37  Leg.f 


Aboure/k 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Hathawa> 

Moss 

Baker 

Hollines 

Sparkmuu 

B>Td. 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Harry  v.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Stone 

Culver 

Jackson 

Tower 

Donieuici 

Leahy 

Young 

Glenn 

Mansfleld 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

McGee 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  In- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
tile  order  of  the  Senate. 


{Legislative  day  of  Friday,  June  6, 1975  > 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


Bartlett 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Proxniire 

Burdirk 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Hobert 

C.  Jotuiston 

Ribicoff 

Caxujon 

Magnuson 

Both 

Church 

McClellan 

Srhweiker 

Clark 

McGovern 

Scott,  Hugh 

Crans  ton 

Mclntyre 

Scott, 

Dole 

Mondale 

WUliam  L 

Fannin 

Montoya 

StaSwd 

Ford 

Nelson 

Stevenson 

Gam 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Mr.  ROBISRT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BENTSEtv),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bilen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morg.\n>  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symincton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Missis,sippi  (Mr.  Eastland >,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W, 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Ml-.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctmiis^,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Oi-egon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,    I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  ttie  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday,  June  21, 
1VJ5,  be  approved. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  ask  for  any  time  at  this  time,  but  as 
soon  as  the  acting  Republican  leader  gets 
tlirough  I  will  call  up  a  couple  of  bills. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  desire  the  floor. 
Mr.  Pi-esident. 


CONSIDERATION         OF         CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  207  and  210. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  their  consideration. 


PART-TIME  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  792)  to  pro\ide  increased  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons  un- 
able to  work  standard  working  hours,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  with  amendments, 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  5,  after  the  comma.  In- 
sert "the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission". 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  ol  line  3. 
strike  out  "not  yet  achieved  and". 

On  page  4,  in  line  10,  after  the  period, 
.strike  out : 

"The  Ck>mmIssion  may  find  compliance 
substantially  disruptive  of  the  abUlty  of  the 
agency  to  perform  its  mission  when  com- 
pliance would  caxTse  the  agency's  efficiencv 
to  be  severely  Impaired  and/or  when  the 
agency  is  undergoing  a  substantial  reduction 
In  force,  a  free?:e  on  new  hiring  or  other 
major  personnel  action  which  so  adversely 
affects  the  status  of  agency  employees  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  comply  with  percent- 
age minlmums  not  yet  achieved  without 
seriously  jeopardizing  the  employment  or 
employment  rights  or  benefits  of  agency 
employees." 

On  page  5,  beginning  in  line  21,  strike  out: 

"Not  later  than  January  20,  April  20,  July 
20,  and  October  20  of  each  year,  each  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  three  calendar  months  preceding  the 
month  In  which  that  partlcuUir  report  is 
due," 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  25,  insert 
"Each  agency  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Commission". 

On  page  7.  In  line  1,  strike  out  "flexible 
hours"  and  Insert  "part-time  career". 

On  page  10,  In  line  19,  strike  out  "com- 
plete," and  losert  "compete  for  promotion.". 

On  page  10.  In  line  20.  strike  out  "em- 
ployed" and  insert  "employed.". 
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On  page  11,  In  line  1.  after  "employee"  In- 
sert "organization",  so  as  to  niake  the  bill 
rt  iid : 

S.  792 

/•>•  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse 
tj  H.-pri'ientatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Ai-icnra  in  Congress  asuembled.  That  this  Act 
may  he  cited  as  ihe  "Part-Time  Career  Op- 
pom,  nity  Act". 

tif.  2.  <a>  Title  6.  United  Slates  Code,  i.-- 
i:ireiia«d  )>y  Inserting  between  chapiers  .;! 
uii:i  ;i:i  uie  I'o! lowing  new  chapter: 

C;i.ipiei'   32— PAUT-TIMi:   CAKTKR 
EMPLOYMENT 
■"tier. 

•3201.  DtSultloiis. 
•3202.  Policy. 
"320;i.  Part-time    rareer    empio;  mem     p^r- 

ceutage  minimimi.s:  wal-  er. 
"32a!.  Implementation. 
"3205.  Limitations. 
"3200.  Per.sonnel  cellin{T.'=. 
"3207.  NonappUcablUty. 
"i  3201.  Definitions. 

"For  the  purpose  of  ihis  chapter — 

"[I)  'agency'  means  an  executive  ngrucy 
other  than  the  Federal  Biu^au  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  and  any  agency  re- 
ferred to  In  section  5102(a)  1 1)  (l)-iviiii  of 
this  title; 

"(2)  'part-time  career  employment'  mesn.s 
part-time  employment  of  at  least  sixteen 
hours  but  not  more  than  thirty  hours  a  week. 
includUig.  as  for  example,  four  hours  each 
vforkday,  Ave  hours  each  workday,  a  differ- 
ent number  of  hours  each  workday,  or  two, 
three,  or  four  days  a  week,  Job-sharinp  ar- 
rangements, or  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  CivU  Service  Commission  establishes  as 
con.vlstent  with  the  policy  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3202  of  this  title,  but  dees  not  Include  an 
employee  who  is  emploved  on  a  temporary 
or  Intermittent  basis;  and 

"(3)   'grade*  means  any  grade  referred  t.i 
In  chapter  51  (other  than  grade.s  G.S-16  OS  - 
17,  andGS-18). 
"3  3202.  Policy 

'It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guverniucnt  of 
the  United  States  that  at  least  a  certain  per- 
centage of  all  positions  In  each  grade  in  each 
agency  shall  be  restructured  to  the  require- 
ments of  part-time  employmerit  and  mad© 
available  on  a  part-time  career  employment 
basis  to  Individuals  who  are  unable,  or  do 
not  desire,  to  work  on  a  full-time  basis. 
••?320.r  Part-time  career  employment  per- 
centage minimum;  waiver 

"(a)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter,  at  least  2 
per  centxim  of  all  positions  In  each  grade  of 
each  agency  shall  be  restructured  to  the  re- 
quirements of  part-time  employment  ami 
made  available  to  Individuals  on  a  part- 
time  career  employment  baols.  Not  laier 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  4  per  centum  of  such  posi- 
tions shall  be  restructured  and  made  avail- 
able on  such  a  basis.  Not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  6 
per  centum  of  such  positions  shall  be  re- 
structured and  made  available  on  such  a 
basis.  Not  later  than  four  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter,  8  per 
centum  of  such  positions  shaU  be  restruc- 
tured and  made  available  on  such  a  basis. 
Not  later  than  flvo  years  after  the  date  of 
ejiactment  of  this  chapter,  and  thereafter, 
10  per  centum  of  such  positions  shall  be 
restructured  and  made  available  on  such  a 
b.)sis. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  agency,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  waive  or  re- 
duce the  percentage  miulmum  t^pUcable 
to  any  year  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
for  positions  In  a  grade  of  an  agency  for  a 
peiiod  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  If — 

"0)   the  Commission  nnda  that  compll- 


ager  ?y 


pu  ) 


uc 


i:r 
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ance  with  the  percentage 
positions  iu  that  grade  for 
such  agency  would  be 
tlve  of  the  ability  of  the 
its  mission;  and 

"(2)  notice  of  the  request 
reduction  and  the  reasons  an 
lor  that  reqviesi  have  been 
FederaTIiegister  and  Uitereci 
been  afi'crded  not  ler,.;;  than 
.submit  comments  to  the 

"(CI  A  decision  of  the 
nr  raduce  any  -sucii  percent 
sh.TlI  include  the  re'i-ops  a'l 
iherefor.  Copies  of  each  suc;i 
be  aT:ul«ble  to  it:?  public  duriii 
2ieft.s  i.ours  an  epch  location 
Con2mlc?ion  has  ofricc-^.  Upon  ; 
of  a  I'.ocision  .^'iKil  be  turn 
charge. 

"i<l)  Notwith.s*?.ndinK  any  i. 
of  law  any  sticli  ciefislon  of  li 
Is  a  final  agency  action  withn 
of  chapt-r  7  of  this  title. 
"*  .3204.  I.niplementation 

•■(a)  Each  agency  shall  adopi 
procedures,  continuously  con<  i; 
and  projects,  and  undertalte 
forts  as  n^ay  be  p.ppropiiatf,  to 
tlons  3203  and  3203(a)  of  this 
Service  Conimi'ssion  .sh.ill  pro: 
p.nd  Implement,  and  thereaft*  ' 
propram  to  r.ssist  agencies  in 
these   .■sections.   Not  later   tha  i 
after  the  date  of  enactment  o 
tho  Convni.ssiou  shall  report 
actions  taken  to  formulate  r.) 
program  to  a^-sisi  agcn-lcs  in) 
tho.'^e  section^. 

"(b)  Eac'i  agency  r.'iall  rep  i 
the  rornmlssion  on  the  pro; 
proje.-lR,    and    other   eJi'orts 
can-y  out  sections  3202  and  3 
title.  Each  report  shall  contal 
tlon  concerning  the  extent  to 
centage  minimuitu  of  sectio'i 
title  have  been  met  and  an 
any  impediments  to  their 
mea-nires  tmdertaken  to  remi  v 
pediment";. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall 
to  the  Congress  on  the 
projecta,    and    other   e.forts 
carry  out  sections  3202  and 
title.  Each  annual  report  shall 
mentation  concerning  the  ex 
the  percentage  mlnimums  of 
of  this  title  have  been  met  an 
tlon  of  any  Impediments  to  tli 
and  of  measures  undertaken  tc 
impediments. 

"td)    Tlie  Comm:ss!ou   shai: 
.search  and  experimentation  pr 
other  activities  designed  to 
Uc   employment,   the 
portuultles  for  individuals  w 
or  who  do  not  desire,  to  woi  k 
basis. 

'•J  320.=).  Limitations 

"la)   An  agency  shall  not 
time  po.-^ition  in  a  grade  subjeci 
ter,  and  occupied  by  employe 
establish  two  or  more  posit 
available  to  Individuals  on  a  pa 
emplojTuent  basis. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  chapte: 
the  employment  or  employ 
benefits  of  any  employee. 

"(c)  No  agency  shall  enu-r 
tract  or  other  agreement  wit 
as  a  restilt  of  the  enactment  oi 
except  with  respect  to  any 
nlsh  advice  and  a.sslstauce  to 
to  meet  the  percentage  mini 
tlon  3203(a)    of  this  title. 

"(d)    No  person  employed 
or   consultant   under  section 
title,  and  no  person  who  Is  em 
employer   other    than    an    age 
counu-d    for    the    purpo-^    of 
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loyed  by  any 
icy,  may  be 
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whether  that  agency  has  met  th« 
minhnums  of  section  3203(a)  of 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  10  per 
full-time   positions    of   an    f 
restructured   to   the   requirernei^jts 
time    employment    and    made 
individuals   on   a   part-time   car 
ment  ijasi.s. 

S  3206.  Per'-onnol  ceilings. 

"In  coiuuing  Uie  uum'oer  of 
atiCt:oy   employ.;  for  pxirposes 
sanuel  oeillng.  f.i.  employee  em] 
part-lime  caret r  employment 
countcfl  as  a   l:acUon  which  is 
by    di.iding    forty   hours    into 
number  of  iiouis  that  employee 
wee!:. 


'to 


percentage 

this  title. 

cetftum  of  the 

may   be 

of  part- 

vaijabie    to 

einploy- 


e: 


ba  sis 


pos:  tlons 
esta  Dlishes 


apr  ly 


3f  chapte  •■- 

states  Code. 

items  31 

Employment,.  320;' 
of    title   ."<, 

the  end  o" 


"an  I"; 


has  is 
su(  h 


It  1 


"j:'.2((7.  N.)napj;iicHbiUcy 

"If.  on  the  date  of  enactmi 
chapter,  a  collective-bargaining 
is  ill  elfect  with  respect  to 

pied    by   employees    which    

number  of  hours  of  employmeni 
then  thio  chapter  shall  net 
position.?.". 

(b)  Subpart   b   of  the  table 
of  part   III   of  title   5.   United 
Is  amended  by  inserting  betwe*  a 
and  33  the  following: 
'32.  Part-Time  Career 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3502 (a) 
United  States  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "aid"  at 
clause  (31; 

(21   by  striking  out  ihe  period 
of  cl.ius©  (4)   and  in.stjrting  In 
a   semicolon    and    the    word 

(3)    by    adding    at    the    end 
following; 

"(5)    previous  or  current  emp 
a   full-time    basis    (other    than 
porary  or  seasonal  full-time 

(b)(1)  Section  8332  of  __ 
amended  by  addir.g  at  the  end 
following: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  oth 
of  law,  an  employee  occupying  a 
a  part-lime  career  employment 
be  allowed  credit  of  one  mon, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-tlire 
work  performed  for  which  ded 
made  viiider  tliis  si.bcliiipter  or 
be  made.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  bj 
(1)    of   this  section  shall  apply 
ployoe  referred  to  in  such 
mencing  on  the  first  day  of 
period  of  that  employee  which  . 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of 

(c)  Section  8347(g)  of  title  6, 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following:  "However 

mission  may  not  exclude  any 

occ\ipies  a  position  on  a  part- 
emplovment  basis  (as  defined  In 
(c)  of  this  title).". 

(d)  Section  87I6(;b)  of  such 
amended — 

(1)  by  strikiiig  out  of  the  sec 
"or  part-time"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
clause  (1); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period 
of  clause  <2)   and  inserting  in 
a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end 
following: 

"(3)  an  employee  who  is 

tlon  on  a  part-time  career , 

(as    defined    In    section    3201  ( 
title).". 

(e)  .Section  891 3(b)  of  such 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
clause  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  tho  period 
of  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  llei 
semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
following: 
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-(3)  an  employee  who  IB  occupying  ft  post-         (2)   by  striking  out  "$58"  in  subsection  sation  shaU  be  paid  to  a  widow   baaed  on 

tion  on  a  part-time  career  employment  baais     (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$66";  the  pay  gradrof  her  decewed  hiisbSd.  at 

^^ffSon  l^fo"f^?,'Js>  ?f  u'h'*.!?'*;"-     r  P>    *'y  ''"^'^^  °"*  "*«>"  "^  ^'bseition  mon?my  r^  >^t  fortrSTthe^SStii' 

(f)   Section  3302  of  title  6,  United  States     (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100"-  table-                                                        i-uuuwuig 

Code  is  amended--                                                     (4)   by  striking  out  "$122"  in  subsection  "                                                      Monthlv 

(1)  by  inserting  the  subsection  designation  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»137"-  "Pav  Erade  "ooimy 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  text  thereof;  (5)  by  striking  out  "$171"  in  subsection  E-l  ^45 
*"  „     ^       ^  ,.                                                               (e)   and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "$192":  E-2  ...                       ..                                  obo 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  (6)  by  striking  out  "$211"  in  subsection  E-3  aeo 
lowing:                                                                       (f,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$24I";              E-4                                      '    275 

'•(b)  The  rules  prescribed  in  accordance         (7)   by  striking  out  "$250"  in  -subsection         E-5  "" mi 

with  subsection  (a)   shall  also  provide  that     (g)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$286"-  E-6                  .               I                                aqo 

any  employee  employed  on  a  part-time  career         (8)    by  striking  out  "$289"  in  subsection         E-7  "  I  Sq 

employment  basis  shall  not  compete  for  pro-      (h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$329"-  E-8  ""  "    So 

motion,  as  the  result  of  being  so  employed.         (9)    by  striking  out  "$325"  in  subsection        E-9  I  ""  im5 

with  any  employee  in  the  competitive  serv-      li)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$371"-  W-1                                                                  ooq 

ice  employed  on  a  fuU-thne  basis. ".  ( lO)  by  strikmg  out  "$584"  in  subsection         W-2 ."-'"".'."."""" 321 

§  3208  Employee  organization  representation      0)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$666'";  W-3   III  332 

"If  an  employee  organization  has  been  ae-  Ul)  by  striking  out  "$52"  and  "$727  '  and         W-4 11""""  350 

corded  exclusive  recognition  with  respect  to     "$f.017"  in  subsection  (k)   and  Inserting  in         O-l .  ggg 

a  umt  with  an  agency,  then  the  employee     ^'^^  thereof  "$58"  and  "$814"  and  "$1,159 ',         0-2 320 

organization  shall  be  entitled  to  represent  all     respectively;  o-3 343 

employees  within  that  unit  employed  on  a  <12)  by  striking  out  "$727"  in  subsection         0-4 "lll.l"    3ia 

part-time  career  employment  basis.".  O   **»<*  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$829":  0-5 'Jl'_  399 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  apnro-         <13)  ''y  striking  out  '$800"  in  subsection         0-6 "1"""Z""Z    440 

priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessitry  to     "">   *"d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$912";  0-7 """""    4g7 

carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  <^'*)   by  striking  out  '$909"  in  subsection         0-8 532 

TU^   Ar^n^TKjr-  T,^r^cTr^^^yrr,  X  (n)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$1,036';         0-9 "    572 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-         (15)   by  striking  out  '$1,017"  in  subsecl         O-IO   .?» 

pore.  Without  Objection,  the  amendments    tions   (o)    and   (p)    and  inserting  in  iieu  "nf  th- „»f«~.„  »  "V                 1'     . 

are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc.         thereof  "$l,i59";                            *  .  ,  "  1^* '^*'®"'P  ^"f.*^  a^  sergeant  major 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed     ,.  (i«)    by  striking  out  "$437"  m  .subsec-  NavTcWeT'mS'^eSalitof^te'^  fo^ 

for  a  thh-d  reading,  was  read  the  third     ^>°«  <■■)  «»*»  ^^^''•""g  i"  »«"  thereof  "$498  •;  serg^knt   «^^  "f^'tfe   Marme    ^^ 

time,  and  passed.                                                                        strikine  out  "«fiS4"  in  R„h«ot,««  ™****'  *'^*'  ^^^  *'"<=*'■  °^  the  Coast  Guard, 

^STN^^itif^j^SR^sisf^s  ^^-^^^fs^^^  £S.^S^IHBasH2f^ 

ACT  OP  1975                                                    «on  Z'v^ble  l^^Lt'^^^^\^°"^T-  ^ta/^  the  K^  T^r^o^^^^d.^  t^ 

The  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the    orL^tiri^o  *o°f  ^u-^b^ilf  ^-L^*  ^^'Z  T^\f^-  l^Z  tTt^  ^TJ^^'^r 

bill  (S.  1597)   to  amend  title  38,  United     "^^    *"    >•««'?*    ^r    compensation    payable  rate  shidl  ^  M?^^                       *          ^*"'" 

States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis-     ^l"'""*"^.!**  '^^'''P^*^  ^^  *^  ""«  88-  ^'^'^  "(b)  if  therVis  a  widow  with  one  or  mon» 

ability   compensation   for   disabled   vet-        Iec  102  section  aisni  of  titiP  ts  TT,„t.^  children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de- 

erans;  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency    states  c^eteamend^-  ""***    veteran,    the    dependency    and    to- 

and  indemnity   compensation  for  their         (n    bv  strlkinp  out   "«•<«••   i„    c„r,r,o,o  demnlty  compensation  paid  monthly  to  the 

survivors:  and  for  other  purposes,  which     grajli  7A)'Txid  UrUng'fn  iTeu'tSi  s'^crchird"  ""'  '"'"'^^  ^^  '^^  '"'  '^'^^ 

had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on     •$40';  "/Vf^h!:  ,„„„t- ,       ^     , ., 

Veterans'  Affairs  with  amendments,  as        (2)    by  striking  out  "mv   in  subpara-  indimnTty  c^mSlnsatton  ^vlw^ 

foUows:                                                                     graph    (B)    and    inserting   in    lieu    th^ereof  sS^T^c7e^'^Ty^7^3^'s*"'J"(n';'^^^ 

On  page  2,  iu  Ime  23,  strike  "$l,li9^  and          /ox'hv  «tritiT,»  «.,+  .••-7^..  ,         ..                 ».  t^*"*  ^  »  nvirslng  home  or  (2)   helpless  or 

Insert  "$1,159";                                                           „\3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  subparagraph  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  m  to 

on  page  4,  beginning  with  iine  20,  In.crt      ^^  4)'"by*Smf  "ut'^W'":^  "^^  ,  "^"^  «'  ^"^"^  '^'  Sar'am  and"tt"n^ 

the  following  new  section:                                    ^^iW2^riZr^^  7^^      \  *?       ^     *"     *"  *»<^  »'  another  person.". 

SEC.  104.  Section  3010  o;  title  38,  United     thpfeo,^5*P?fi./^L  *"5,a  ,"^""''8    In    lieu  sec.  202.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United 

states  code,  is  amended-                                         %TL  .*tr?win<,       .    to!-  \  '«sP««=tlvely:  states  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowT 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub-  (e  Ld  fnslrt?L  *«  1  *  .i""  ^"^^^^f^P^  "Whenever  there  is  no  widow  of  a  dece^^ 
section  (b)  as  paragraph  (3);  and                        ^   ,Vf^^,   ?   J   ^  "^  .V/,' .■*^"'°*    *^^  =  veteran    entitled    to    dependency    and    In^ 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para-  (p  Ld  Insertm/i^  lieu  thl^rTf^^^^^^^^^^^  '*^'*'*'"y  «'«»"Pensation,  dependency  and  in- 
graph  (1)  thereof  the  following  new  para-  ^  ,7?  bv  strikhil  out  -^^^^  «nV  **c,V"  .  '^'^"^'^'ty  compensation  shall  be  paid  iu  equal 
graph:                                                                            '''    "^  striking  out     $?l     and  '$17'  in  shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet 

"(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  in-     ^u^ni-^^S-   *^i    f!i'?„..'"^^'"*'"S.  *"    "•*"  ^^^^  at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

creased  compensation  shall  be  the  earliest         fit  L  c*    1 ,           .  *1L:,  T^^ectively;  "(1)  One  child.  $123. 

date  as  of  which  it  is  ascertahiable  that  an      ,J:\„I  f^      1"^  °."*,.  "'^S^'"  subparagraph  ■■(2)  Two  children,  $178. 

increase  in  dlsabUity  had  occurred,  if  appli-      ^   /of  k^  ^  fuJ'"^  *1  "ri.!.^?''^^    *^2"=  *"•*  "'3)  "">«*«  children,  $229. 

cation  is  received  within  one  year  from  such      a»  L^incirt^l?^  v       ».,""  ""^^Pf^.f^P^  "(*)  More  thnn  three  children.  $229.  plus 

date.".                                                                         ^  Lr  ,oi    i  ^f      ol'o"  ^''"^"^    *^^  •  ?*6  for  each  child  in  excess  of  thi^e " 

On  page  7.  in  line  10,  strike  "total";                cflf:   r°!i„^"°"  ^^l  f  k""\^.?'.  ^"^^^  ^ec.  203.    (a)    Subsection    (a)    of  section 

On  page  7.  in  line  11.  strike  "permanent  In     Iflo"  n,^  i'nirt?^  V^^u    ^l.  "^'^V"!,,".'!.'  *^*    «^    ""«    38-    United    States    c^.    is 

nature"  and  insert  "total  and  permanent  In       ^^^J^    f"/  Action  ^^0,0  nf"tmf?/  xf \?J;  *«»«««*«<»  *>y  striking  out  '  $64"  and  inserting 

nature,  which  disability  was  so  rated  for  not     states  c^/^?«  T,r,^S^V       "*"  ^'-  ^''"^  "^  ^'*"  *^«'"*o^  '^^'^^"■ 

less  than  one  year  prior  to  such  death."                  m    hv   flrt«,..^f.^„                  ,     ,„.      ,  <">  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  414  of  such 

c          .          ,                                                       =„uil  !^^  redesignating   paragraph    (2)    of  tlUe  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$108"  and 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read  as  follows:     ^"?of  k°".  ^"^  ^  paragraph  (3) ;  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$12^' 

S.  1597                                      „  <2)   ^y/"?f"^g  hiimediately  after  para-  (c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of     liaph'                               following  new  para-  title  ts  amended  by  striking  out  "$66"  and 

=HEirn~^~is  ^^■^^^^^^^'^^•^^^  ssSr~'?^-.ss> 

c^mn^««t,«^  o!f^  c      7     I""'  Disability     date  as  of  which  it  is  ascertainable  that  ..n  "(a)  The  Admmistrator  shaU  pay  deoe^l 

compensation  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of     lncrea.se  in  dlsabUity  had  occurred,  if  appli-  ency  and   Indemnity   compenaattoa   to  ?he 

cation  is  received  within  one  year  from  such  widow,  children,  and  parents  of  any  veteran 

TITLE    I— VETERANS    DISABILITY    COM-     t^ate.".  who  dies  after  December  31,  1956,  and  who— 

PENSATION                                   TITLE  TI— SURVrt'ORS  DEPENDENCY  AND  "^^^  **'**  ^'°°^  *  service-connected  or  com- 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38,  United                  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  P^Vf^J'**  diaabUity:  or 

States  Code,  is  amended <?rr    901    ii.>n*\n.^  an   «»  ««     «»    »t  .^  ..  (*)  waa  at  the  time  of  his  death  In  receipt 

(1)    by  sirlkl7S^Sr"$32"  In  subsection     St^Ls  Sde^  amend^i  ^o  Zl^     \^^  °'  °'  ^^^^  *°  ""=*''«  compensation  for  a 

(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "saB-                "/! .  ^      ^  amend^  to  read  as  foUowa:  service-connected  disability  total  and  perma- 

sertmg  m  lieu  thereof    $36  .                  (a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen-  nent  In  nature,  which  disability  waTsTn^ted 
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for  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  such 
death. 

The  standards  and  criteria  for  determining 
.  he  t  her  or  not  a  disability  Is  aervlce- 
i.:>nnerted  shall  be  those  applicable  under 
<  .ipprer  n  of  this  title.". 

TITLE   III— EFFECTIVE   DATE 
Si.f.  301.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
i.jconie  effective  oji  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran.^' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  supix>rt  my  bill, 
S.  1597.  the  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pen.sation  and  Survivor  Benefits  Art  of 
1975,  as  reported.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  measure  like  others  before  it 
is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions.  Mr.  Talmadck, 
and  by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
committee  which  includes  the  Sen?  tor 
from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Calif oiTiia  <  Mr.  Cranston  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Stone  » ', 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
•  Mr.  TauRMOND) ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott >. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  would: 

First,  provide  a  12-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  those  veterans  rated 
50  percent  disabled  or  less  and  a  14-per- 
cent increase  for  more  severely  disabled 
veterans  rated  60  percent  to  totally  and 
pei-manently  disabled; 

Second,  provide  a  12-i)ercent  cost-of- 
linng  increase  in  the  rates  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents  of  veterans 
whose  disability  is  rated  50  percent  or 
more; 

Thlrd,  provide  an  increase  in  the  an- 
nual clothing  allowance  of  $25  for  a  vet- 
eran who  because  of  his  compensable  dis- 
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ability  wears  or  uses  a  pr 
orthopedic  appliance,  includiii  j 
chair,  which  tends  to  wear  out 
clothing,  from  $150  to  $175; 

Fourth,  provide  that  the 
of  an  award  of  increased  cor 
.shall  be  the  earliest  date  it  is 
able  that  an  increase  in  dis 
curred    if    the    application 
V  ithin  a  year  of  such  date; 

Fifth,  provide  a  14-percent 
ing  increa.se  in  the  rates  pay 
iiendency  and  indemnity 
Die— for  widow.s  and  child. 
as  for  additional  allowances  f 
receipt  of  DIG  and  death  co 
in  need  of  aid  and  attendance 

Sixth,  provide  that  the  sur 
veteran  who  was  rated  tola 
and  permanently  sei-vice 
abled  at  the  tim.e  of  death  w,. 
matically  entitled  to  depende 
demnity  compensation. 

Mr.   President,   to   briefly  . 
baclcKround  of  the  measure  w2 
considering  today,  I  wi-sl  to 
Subcommittee    on    Compens 
Pen.sion,  chaired  by  Senator 
Talmadoe.  conducted  a  hean 
8.  1975.  This  hearing  review 
erans'  Administration  scrvi, 
disability  compensation  and  „ 
and  indemnity  and  death  cotr 
programs.  The  hearing  ol.'^o 
pending  legislation  wliich  m 
bill.    S.    1597,    the    Veterans 
Compensation  and  Sui-vivoi 
of  1975. 

The  subcommittee  received 
from  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoth 
istration  .spolccsmen  testifying 
Rufus  Wilson,  Chief  Benefits 
Veterans'     Administration, 
was   also    received    from    the 
American  Veterans,  the  Amc 
gion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
lyzed  Veterans  of  America 
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TABIE  1— AVERA6E  COST  AND  CASEIOAD  OF  VETERAN  DISABILITY 


Fiscal  year  1974 


fiical 


Tola!  costs 


Spanish-Ametlcan  War. . . 

Mexican  border  aerlod 

World  Wat  I 

World  War  II 

KoiMn  conHicI 

Vietnam  era 

Peacetime  service 

Veterans— total 


Average 
casts 


11 

13 

61.937 

1.339,747 

240, 573 

372,824 

191,896 


Average 
cost 


$6,270 
5.253 
2, 105 
1,376 
i.682 
1.587 
1.639 


2,027,001 


1,489 


Total  cost  (in 
thousands) 


J69 
68 
130. 349 
1.844,035 
404. 745 
591,  581 
314, 564 

3.285,411 


Average 
cases 


5 
12 

56,900 

■  1,  318,  500 

240,  200 

405. 800 

193,000 

2,214,417 


In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
periodically  reviews  the  service-connected 
disability  compensation  program  to  ensure 
that  the  beneflta  will  provide  reasonable  and 
adequate  compens.ition  for  loss  of  earning 
power. 

Normally,  this  review  of  disability  com- 
pensation and  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  (DIC)  program  occurs  bien- 
nially. These  rates  were  m<$st  recently  ad- 
Justed  last  year  by  the  Veterans  Disability 
Compensation  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-295).  However,  as  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  noted  In  their 
testimony  thla  year,  "these  are  not  normal 
economic  times."  Disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors  during  the  past  year  have  ex- 
perienced a  persistent,  continuing  rapid  In- 
flation in  the  coat  of  living.  Following  the 
hearing  on  this  matter,  the  Committee  be- 


CO!  t 


mei  ts 


c  m 


lieves  that  a  12  to  14  percent 
lncrea.se  in  compensation  pav 
warranted  and  necessary  to 
veterans  and   their  sxirvivors   f. 
tinned  loss  of  purchasing  power 
1,  1974,  the  effective  date  of 
295,  to  April  31,  1975,  the 
Index  has  risen  lO.l  percent  as  .sh 
following  table. 

T*BIF  2.-U.S.  DFPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  BUftlAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS-CONSUMER  PRICE  IN  lEX 


|ln  percent) 


1974 


January 

February 

March. 


139.7 
141.5 
143.1 


June  23 


OiBc  3rs 
cf 


Sutacomn  ittee 


unanimoi  isly 


piov 


unanim(  us  c-"v 


csi  iniony 
:.  Admin- 
included 
Director, 
estimonv 
Disabled 
lean  Le- 
s.  Para- 
Military 


Wives  Association,  Inc.,  the 
missioned    Officers    Association 
United    States,    the    Disabled 

Association,    the    Retired    

sociation,  the  Gold  Star  V/ives 
ica.    Inc.,    and    tlie    Blinded 
.-»  -oriation. 

By  agreement  of  the 

Compensation  and  Pensions,  S. 
reported  without  recommendati^ 
full  Committee  for  its  consid 
full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affkir 
in  executive  session  on  June  19, 
consider  S.   1597.  After  careful 
alien,  tlie  committee 
piovcd  and  ordered  favorably 
S.  1597  with  amendments,  the  ^ 
of  which  I  have  previously  not^l 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
.^ent  that  appicpriate  excerpts 
committee  report  to  S.  1597  be 
m  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

Tiici*'  being  no  objection  the 
urif  ordeied  printed  as  follows: 

Bac  kghound  ,^ND  Dl.'x;j,>»sioJ 

1.N-;  RK.^SF.a  IN  CISABILITY  COMi' 

liie    Veteian-s"    Administration 
c.  nipoii.^atiou  piogram  provides  in 
2.2)7,557    viteians    who    have    scr 
noc-tod   disabilities.   Of  this  numb* 
>.=i.00i>  are  disabled   World  War  I 
I.:*  12.600    World    War    II    veterans; 
Koi-'  ,iu  conflict  veterans;   and  415,' 
i.iMi  era  veicraiis.  Compensation  is 
cordi!ig  Lo  the  degree  of  disabilHy 
.■J'''5  oi  title  US,  United  States  Code, 
Tli.TT,   the   ratings  of  disability  wht^h 
iiom  10  to  100  percent  (with 
io'.v.tnoes  for  statutory  awards  1    foi 
disibilities  .shall  be  based  "as  fat.as 
on  5!)e  average  impairment  of  ear: 
ity  resulting  from  such  injury  for 
occupation."  In  addition,  other  less 
factors  have  also  traditionally  beer 
ered  by  Congress  in  establishing  cc 
lion  rates  for  those  who  sustained 
fc'.'i  lected  disabilities  in  the  defense 
roiuilry. 

TIic  lolloping   table  reveals  av..  . 
and  caseloads  for  ULsabled  vet.-rans; 


Ifoncom- 

of    the 

Officers 

As- 

Amer- 

'  ''eterans 


addlt  onal 


rnlr  g 


»ND  SURVIVOR  COMPENSATION  CASES 


ear  1975 

Average 
cost 


V,  225 
6,250 
2.379 
1,5£5 
1.921 
1.778 
1,854 

1.689 


Fiscal  year  1976  (estimated) 


Total  cost  (in 

tliour-anils) 


$36 

75 
n5,370 
?  0h3,71l 
461,  438 
7?1,  705 
357,  885 

3,  740.  220 


Average 
cases 


5 

10 

52, 400 

1  300,000 

240,000 

425, 500 

194,000 

3,211,915 


Average 
cost 


$7,225 
6,300 
2,379 
1.570 
1,927 
1,777 
1,855 

1,693 


-of-llving 
is  both 
protect  disabled 
a   con- 
Prom  May 
Publ  c  Law  93- 
Consilmer  Price 
\vn  in  the 


Apiit 
May  .. 
June 

July 

August. ;  . 

September 

October 

November, 

Deceiiber 


1974 


144.0 
145.6  . 

147.1  . 
148.3  .. 

150.2  .. 
151.9  .. 

153.2  .. 

154.3  .. 

155.4  .. 


1975 


156.1 
157.2 
157.8 


On  a  twelve-month  basis,  this 
.111  increase  of  0.84  percent  per  moilth 
the  calendiir  year  1975,  the  President  3 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  has  estimate^ 
flat  ion  rate  of  9  percent  or  0.75  per 
month.  Thus,  actual  Inflation  to 
projection.<;  for  the  two  r -'    .r    i   ' 
a  July  1.  1975  eflTectlve  date,  would 
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$36 
63 
124,660 
2, 041, 058 
462,415 
756, 134 
360,034 

3, 744, 400 
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minimum  12-percent  Increase  as  adopted  in 
the  Committee's  reported  bill.  Veterans  rated 
50  percent  disabled  or  leas  would  receive  a 
uniform  12-percent  Increase  if  the  reported 
measure  is  enacted. 

For  those  veterans  who  are  rated  60  per- 
cent to  totally  and  permanently  disabled, 
and  for  those  with  severe  anatomical  losses, 
the  Committee  believes  that  they  are  In  ne«d 
of  even  greater  increased  compensation  and 
ihat  the  majority  of  those  veterans  having 
lesser  disability  ratings  are  more  able  to  sup- 
plement their  compensation  with  earnings 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  authorized 
slightly  higher  compensation  increases  of  14 


percent  for  veterans  with  dlsabiUtles  rated 
60  percent  to  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. As  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
noted  In  their  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Pensions,  "Most 
serious  of  all  is  the  pUght  of  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  have  no  earn- 
ings from  employment.  The  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  veteran  who  cannot  work, 
and  who  depends  on  his  dlsabUIty  compensa- 
tion for  life's  basic  necessities.  Is  today  In  a 
very  precarious  financial  position." 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  notes 
that  in  1974  a  totaUy  and  permanently  dis- 
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abled  service-connected  veteran  with  a  iKlfe 
and  one  child  received  compensation  totalling 
»7,352,  as  compared  with  the  median  gross 
•tmual  earnings  of  Federal  Government  em- 
tdoyees  which  was  $11,402. 

Compensation  payments  for  anatomical 
losses  rated  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (g)  cf 
section  314  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
are  also  increused  by  14  percent  while  para- 
graph (k)  is  increased  by  12  percent.  The 
following  table  shows  the  cuirent  rates  for 
disability  compensation  and  those  proposed 
in  S.    1597.  as  reported,   together  with  the 


number  of  veterans  placed  in  each  rating: 
TABtE  3.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  COMPENSATION  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  S.  1597 


Disability 


Present 
law 


Number  of 
S.  1597      veterans 


(a)  Rated  at  10  percent 

(b)  Rated  at  20  percent 

(c)  Rated  at  30  percent  

<d)  Rated  at  40  percent     

(e)  Rated  at  50  percent  

(0    Rated  at  60  percenL      

(e)  Rated  at  70  percent 

(h)  Rated  at  80  percent  

(I)    Rated  at  90  percent     " 

(j)    Rated  at  total ^r."""'" " 

^'ahoJIr  ***'P'"^  receiving'  pa"yitiVnYs"  und"eV(a)'to"(i)' 
(1)   AnatoiPicai  loss  "or"  loss"  ot  ms*  of  "tirth  Ji'an*;  both  feet,  l" " 
root  and  1  hand,  blindness  In  both  eyes  (5/200  visual 
acuity  or  less),  permanently  bedridden  of  so  helpless 
/,.,\  «  *. "  ■'•y.'™  ^Kular  Dd  and  attendance, 
(fli)  Anatornical  loss  of  use  o(  2  exbemities  so  as  to"  "pri"v"en't" 

hZi  1^^  "'  ''"^^  5'^*'°"  *'•''  Pfosthesis  in  place, 
plind  m  both  eyes,  rendering  veteran  so  helpless  as  to 
reQuire  regular  aid  and  attendance 


$32 

$36 

59 

66 

89 

100 

122 

137 

171 

192 

211 

241 

250 

285 

289 

329 

325 

3n 

584 

666 

727 


800 


829 


912 


867, 474 

343,550 

314, 173 

179,  542 

112.546 

US.  104 

75,348 

37. 380 

13, 016 

122, 215 


9,129 


5,387 


Disability 


Present 
law 


S.  15S7 


of 
Mtoans 


(n)  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as 

1 1™!*"^  #?'*"*  ."^'' "'  P"»'.''?S's.  anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes 

above    **      "^  feceiving  payments  under  (I)  to  (n)" 

(0)  Disabilify"i,hd"e"r"c"ondJtion"s"e"ntitiing/ve"ter"an"tb"io'r"more 
bLin/™,^^rtif"7'?'-  '".<')  through  (n),  no  condXn 
Being  considered  twice  in  the  determination  o-  total 
deafness  in  combination  with  toUl  Uindness  (5/200 
visual  acuity  or  less) 

(P)  If  disabilities  .weed  requireme"n"ts"of"any"r"ates"p"rescrYbe"d'" 
iZrSlSfM*'^  r^  '""'•  "*«»  t--Et«r'i^or  an 
eireed  ""    '"  ■"  "*  ""^  compensation 

(r>   If  veteran  eritiMrt 'to"Mm"^'iiiiiii'iid"e',"(i)o,-,i-th"-" 

«.«  ,mril'™5'  ^*  5"*."  '5?"«'  ■  "»"■'  slloS-ance  of 
the  amount  indicated  at  ngM  tor  aid  and  attmdanee  ' 
addition  to  whatever  he 


J9C9       $1,036  1,602 


^'      ^S^J^^  f\."*''.'',,P''"  xid'tional  disability    n^ 
Total  number  of  cases  affected 


1,017 


1,017 


437 


654 


1,159 
1.1» 

49( 
746 


29 

6,370 

8,285 
7,135 


Note: 


Finally,  the  following  tables  show  statutory  increases  in  the  compensation 


2,211,915 


program  since  1933: 


Sec.  314,  title  38, 
subpar. — 


Percent 


Julyl, 
1933 


Plus 
percent 

Increase  Jan.  19, 
equals —       1934 


Plus 

percent 

increase 

equals- 


Public 

Uw  312, 

78th 

Cong., 

June  I, 

1944 


Public 
Law  182, 

79th 
Cong., 
Oct  1. 

1945 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals — 


Public 
Law  662, 

79th  Plus 

Cong.,  percent 

Sept  1,  increase 

1946  equals- 


Public 

Law  339. 

81st 

Cong., 

Oec.1, 

1949 


<»> 10 

{g 20 

YX- 30 

W 40 

<e)— 50 

m. 60 

(g) 70 

<!")- :::     so 

W-- 90 

0)r 100 

Subpar.  (s)(hous«> 
bound  cases)  Pub- 
lic Law  86-663,  effec- 
tive Sept.  1,  I960 .. 

(m)".""::::::: 

(n) 

(0) 

(p) "■■  ■ 

.Subpar.  (r)  "A  and 

A  '  nonhospitaliza- 

tion,  Public  Law 

85-782,  effective 

Oct  1, 1958 

(k)- 

(q) :"■ 


Plus 

percent 

increase 

equals- 


Public 

Law  356, 

82d 

Cong,, 

Julyl, 

1952 


$9 
18 

27 
36 

45 

54 
63 
72 
81 

90 


150  .. 
175.. 
200.. 
250  .. 


Public 

Law  427, 

Plus  jzj 

percent         Coag- 

Increase       Aug.!" 

equals-  VKi 


II.  1 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 

11.1 

11.1 
11. 1 
11. 1 
U.  1 
11.1 


$10 
20 
30 
40 

SO 

60 
70 
80 
90 

100 


IS  $11.50 

15  23.00 

15  34.50 

15  46.00  . 

15  57.50. 

15  69. 00 

15  80. 50  . 

15  92.00 

15  103.50. 

15  115.00. 


Plas 
parcaat 

MCTMSa 

equals- 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20  { 

20 
20 
20 

20 
20 


$13.80 

27.60 

41.40 

55.20 

69.00) 

60.00) 

82.80 

96.60 

lia40 

124. 20 

138.00 


8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 


$1S 
30 
45 
CO 

75 

90 

105 
120 
13S 
150 


5 
5 
5 
5 

15 

15 
15 
15 
IS 
15 


$15. 75 
31.50  . 
47.25  . 
62.00  . 

86.25  . 

103. 50  . 
120.75  . 
138.00  . 
155.25. 
172.50. 


25 


33.3 

34. 3 

32.5 "" 

20. 0  1.  .   ■ 


40.0 


$200  20" 

235  20 

265  20 

300  20 

300  20 


240. 00 
282.00 
318.00  . 
36a  00  . 
360.00  . 


35 


20 


4^.00 


10.8 
11.0 
11.0 
11.1 
11.1 


11.9 


$266 
313 
353 
400 
400 


47 
67  . 


7.9 
4.8 
5.8 
4.8 

5.5 

5.3 
5.2 
S.O 
5.0 
4.9 


4.9 
5.1 
5.1 

5.0 
5.0 


Sec.  314,  title  38, 
subpar. — 


PuWic 
Law  695, 

,     83d         Plus 

Cong.,     percent 

Oct.  1,    increase 

1954  equals— 


TABLE  5.-HIST0RY  OF  WARTIME  SERVICE-COfJNECTEO  COMPENSATION  INCREASES-1954  TO  PRESENT 


Public 

Law         Plus 

85-168,     percent 

Oct.  1,    increase 

1957  equals- 


Public 

Law         Plus 

87-645,     percent 

Oct.  1,    increase 

1%2  equals- 


Public 

Law         Plus 

89-311,1  percent 

Oct  31,    increase 

1965  equals- 


Public  Public 

on  is*  Plus  Law 

90-493,  percent  91-376. 

Jan.  1,  increase  July  1, 


<?> $17 

J?? 33 

<S>- 50 

W) - _  66 

(e) 91 

W- 109 

<g>- 127 

(.''> - 145 

f!> 163 

0>-       181 


Public  Public 

Plus      Law          Plus  Law 

percent  92-328,     percent  93-295 

1969  «,u8ls-    --i969  ^u'."-   *'',V2  Zt^  "?'^-'-'   '""••*• 


Plus 
pertant 


11.8 

9.1 

10.0 

10.6 

9.9 

10.1 

ULt 

10.3 

9.8 

24.3 


1974  equals—  S.  1597 


$19 

36 
55 
73 
100 
120 
140 
160 
179 
225 


5.3 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
7.0 
6.7 
6.4 
0.3 
6.7 
11.1 


Percent 

increase 

from 

Jan.  1. 

1969 


$20 

38 

58 

77 

107 

128 

149 

170 

191 

250 


5.0 
5.3 
3.4 
6.6 
5.6 
6.3 
7.4 
9.4 
9.4 
20.0 


$21 

40 

60 

82 

113 

136 

161 

186 

209 

300 


9.5 
7.5 
8.3 
8.5 
8.0 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
37. 3 


$23 

8.7 

43 

7.0 

65 

7,7 

89 

7.9 

122 

10.7 

147 

10.9 

174 

10.9 

201 

10.9 

226 

10.6 

400 

12.5 

$25 

46 

70 

96 

135 

163 

193 

223 

250 

450 


12.0 

10.8 

10.0 

10.4 

10.3 

9.0 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 


$2S 
51 
77 
108 
149 
179 
212 
245 
275 
495 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
18 


$32 

59 
89 
122 
171 
Ul 
250 
289 
325 
584 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


$36 

66 

100 

ij; 

192 
241 

285 
329 
371 
666 


47.7 
44.7 
44.7 
45.3 
48.0 
52.7 
52.7 
52.8 
52.  C 
54.5 


20294 
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TABLE  S.-HISTORY  OF  WARTIME  SERVICE-CONNECTED  COMPENSATIOP 


PuUic 

Uw695, 

S3d 


?ec  314,  title  38. 
subpar. — 


OcL 


Plus 
percent 
tucraas* 


19S4  eqiMit— 


Public 

Law  Plus 

85-lM,  percent 

OcL  I,  increase 

1957  equals- 


Public 

Law        Plus 

87-645,     percent 

Oct.  I,   incrense 

1962  equals- 


Public  Public 

Law  Plus  Law 

89-311,  percent  9a  493, 

Oct.  31,  increase  Jan.  1, 

1965  equals—  1%9 


Subpar.  (sXhousc- 

bouadcMas) 

PuMielJwSe- 

663,  etractiv* 

SepL  1,1960. 265 

<'). 279        10.8  309 

5™) ^        329  9l1  3&9 

<«) 371  U  401 

(o)- 420  7.1  450 

fP)— --;-.;i «"  7>  *50 

Subpar.  (r)  "A  and 

A    iwnhMDital- 

izaUoo,  Public 

LawaS-782. 

ellactivt  OcL  I, 

1958 150 

<!«> - ..:.... 

(q) 


B,  ''1'"''=          „       Public  Public 

Plus  Law           Plus      Law  Plus        Law          Pi.ic 

lrr««'  ^}"P?'   >P"""'  ^2-328.  percent  93-295*    periint 

Icrease  Juyl,    Increase   Aug.  1,  increase    May  1  increase 

luals-  1969  equals-       1972  equals-       M  S-  S. 


9.4 

290 

10.0 

340 

8.6 

390 

9.7 

440 

16.7 

5?5 

16.7 

525 

20.7 

3bO 

28.8 

4bO 

12.0 

504 

9  9 

17.6 

400 

25.2 

500 

12.0 

560 

10  0 

15.4 

450 

22.2 

550 

12.0 

616 

10  1 

19.3 

525 

18.2 

625 

12.0 

700 

10  0 

14.3 

600 

16.7 

700 

12.0 

784 

9  9 

14.3 

600 

16.7 

700 

12.0 

784 

9.9 

33.3 


200 


25.0 


250 


20.0 


300 


INCREASFS   IN    MONTHIT    DEPENDENTS 
ALLOWANCES 

Under  existing  law,  additional  allowances 
are  provided  for  dependents  of  veterans  who 
are  rated  60  percent  or  more  disabled.  S.  1507, 
a«  reported,  provides  12  percent  increases  In 
dependency  aUowancea  to  366,000  veterans 
currently  m  receipt  of  these  benefits.  The 
additional  compensation  rates  payable  for 
dependents  under  present  law  and  the  Com- 
mittee bill  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
TABLE   S.-MONTHLY    DEPENDENTS'    ALLOWANCES   (FOR 

DEPENDENTS  OF  VETERANS  RATED  50-  TO  100-PERCENT 

DISABLED) 


compcn- 

in   1965 

s  and  Vet- 

ubllc    Law 


Present  law     S.  1597 


Wife,  no  children tic 

Wife  and  1  child ..             ^gl 

Wife  and  2  children ""'.  77 

Wita  and  3  children "  9s 

Each  additioaal  child 17 

NawHa,  IcMd "  24 

No  wifa.  2  chMdftn *  41 

No  wife,  3  children ei 

Each  tdditional  child .."'.  17 

Mother  or  father,  each ..."  29 


1" 

59 


INCREASES    IN   SURVIVORS    DEPENDEi4::Y    AND    IN- 
DEMNITY   COMPENSATIO 

The  dependency  and  Indemrii  y 
sation   (DIG)    program  was  creai  i 
with  enactment  of  the  Servicemei 
erans'   Survivor   Benefits   Act    ( 
84-881). 

Die  payments  are  authorized 
unmarried  children  under  18  (as 
tain  helpless  children  and  those 
and  23  enrolled  in  school  under  i. 
and  certain  parents  of  servicemen 
who  died  on  or  after  January  1, 
(a)  a  disease  or  injury  incurred  or 
In  line  of  duty  while  on  active  du 
duty  for  training;  or  (b)  an  Uijii 
or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  wh 
tive  duty  training:  or  (c)  a  disab|lity 
wise  compensable  under  laws 
by  VA. 

Widows,  children,  and  parents  tho  are  on 
the  rolls,  or  found  to  be  eligible  for  death 
compensation  by  rea-son  of  a  deatl  occurring 
before  January  1,  1957  may  elect  to  receive 
Die  payments  in  lieu  of  death  con  pens.ition. 


C  10 


e 


TABLE  7.- AVERAGE  COST  AND  CASELOAD  OF  SURVIV(  R  COMPENSATION  CASES 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Fisca 


Tolal  costs 


Indian  »ar;.. 

CmlWar 

Spanish-American  War . 
Mexican  border  period. 
World  War  I....  ... 

World  War  II 

Korean  conflict . , 

Vieliiam  eta 

Peatetime  service 

Suivivois.  tot.il 


Total  cost  (in 
Average  cases        Average  cost  thousands)      AveiaRe  cases        Ai/i 


1 

81,814 

12 

2.267 

291 

2,395 

2 

3,098 

36.164 

2,415 

198,  350 

1,745 

39,238 

1.985 

49. 187 

2.587 

48,941 

2,463 

372.236 

2, 0 12 

S2 

27 

697 

6 

87,  3Jfi 

346, 176 

78, 005 

127, 252 

120, 559 

760,060 


1 
9 

26') 
2 
.^S,  400 
•  34,  200 
39,  000 
52.000 
48, 500 


369,  377 


Title  II  of  S.  1597.  as  reported,  provides 
a  uniform  cost-of-living  Increase  in  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  rates 
of  14  percent  for  widows  and  children  effec- 
tive July  1.  1975.  The  Committee  believes 
these  increases  are  Justified  by  the  fact  that 
since  DIG  rales  were  last  adjusted  May  1, 
1974,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  increased 
by  over  10  percent  by  April  30,  1975  as  re- 
fiected  in  table  2  cited  previously  and  con- 
tinuing to  Increase.  Additional  allowances 
for  widows  In  need  of  aid  and  attendance, 
helpless  children,  children  between  the  ages ' 
of  18  and  23  attending  schools,  and  widows 
and  dependent  parents  in  receipt  of  death 
compensation  In  need  of  aid  and  attendance 
are  also  Increased  by  14  percent.  Existing  and 
proposed  rates  ore  shown  In  the  followinK 
table; 


TABLE  8     C0r.-P4RIS0N  OF  DIC  RATCS  Urf  ER  PRESCn 
LAW  AND  S.  1597 


Pay  grarJc 


Pissenl  law 


S.  1597 


El. 
E  2 
E-3. 
E  4. 
E  5 
E  6. 
E  7.. 
E-fl  . 
E-9.. 
W-1. 
W-2. 
W-3. 
W4. 


1215 
221 
228 
241 
248 
254 
266 
281 
294 
271 
282 
291 
307 


$245 
252 
260 
275 
283 
290 
303 
320 
335 
309 
321 
332 
350 


June  23 


INCREASES-1954  TO  PRESENT— Continued 


Percent 

increase 

from 

Jan.  1, 

f97         19C9 


12.0 


336 


10.1 


554 
616 
678 
770 
862 
862 


370 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


18 
10 


654 
727 
800 
909 
1,017 
1.017 


437 
52 


I, 

1, 

». 

14 
12 


'46 
129 
112 
136 
59 
59 


98 
58 


]  rograms, 
whose 
causes 
as  five 


or  widow.s, 

veil  as  cer- 

letween  18 

apter  35), 

3r  veteraiis 

957.  from: 

aggravated 

y  or  active 

injnfy  incurred 

on  inac- 

other- 

administered 


They  cannot   thereafter  choose   t*   receive 
death  compensation. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  DIC  _., 
the  survivors   of  military  personn  »1 
deaths  were  due  to  service-connect  d 
might  have  been  elibllle  for  as 
differing  survivor  benefits. 

In    1969,   Public   Law  91-96   was 

which  replaced  the  original  DIC 

a  table  of  rates  related  to  the  pay 
i!ia  uniformed  services  at  specific  do' 
An  effort  was  made  at  that  time  to 
all  widows  payments  by  an 
10  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
effective  date  of  the  1965  act.  A  s. 
adjii.stment  in  Public  Law  92-197 
an  .idditlonal   10-percent  Increase 
lits.   Finally,  last  year  DIC  rates 
creased  17  percent  by  Public  Law  9  1 

The  current  DIC  program  provid  ?s 
fits  to  more  than  369,000  beneficiafies 
following  table  shows  the  current 
licipated   survivor   caseloads   and 
liscal  year.s: 


mai  y 


enacted 
foriiula  with 
grade  of 
rates, 
increase 
equal 
I  ince  the 


:  do;  lar  j 


amou  It 


year  1975 


Fiscal  year  1976  (estimatet » 


age  cost 


Total  cost (in 
thousaiKis)      Average  esses 


Average  cost 


$2,064 
2,556 
2,751 
.1,011 
2.773 
2.020 
2,289 
2,971 
2,829 


2,361 


$2 

23 

729 

6 

9i(  178 

i92,  294 

89.  280 

154.  507 

137. 189 

872,  2P8 


^4, 


1 

6 

245 

2 

500 


189,  700 
38, 800 
54,500 
48,300 

366,054 


$2,064 
2,556 
2,751 
3,011 
2,792 
2,036 
2,305 
2,990 
2,847 

2,385 


Estimated 
number  of 
DIC  widows- 
fiscal  year 
1976 


38,900 

24,400 

21, 200 

20.000 

19,700 

18,260 

19,700 

2,400 

1,100 

1,200 

1,800 

640 

680 


Poy  giade 


0  1 
0-2., 
0  3.. 
0-4.. 
0-5.. 
0-6 
0  7.. 
0  8.. 
0  9.. 
0  iO. 


Piesent  Isiv 


S.  1597 


271 
281 
301 
318 
350 
394 
427 
467 
S02 
549 


309 
320 
343 
363 
399 
449 
487 
532 
572 
626 


CLOTHING   ALLOWANCE   INCREASl 

Section  103  would  Increase  ttom  H50  to 
1175  the  annual  clothing  allowance. Irhis  is 


ion 


53.9 
54.0 
54.1 
54.0 
53.9 
53.9 


54.1 
22.0 


su  >sequent 
provided 
n  bene- 
vere  in- 
-295. 
bene- 
The 
and  an- 
•osts   by 


iDtal 


cost (in 
thousands) 


12 

15 

674 

6 

96,309 

386, 171 

89,438 

162,977 

137,  514 

873, 106 


Estiinaled 
number  uf 
Dl  I  widov/i   - 
f'scai  ye.-^r 
1976 


.1310 
6.100 
9  50O 
8.100 
6,800 
5.500 

4/0 

,     90 

40 
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:i  .special  clothing  allowance  for  veterans  who 
because  of  a  compensable  disability  wear 
or  use  a  prosthetic  appliance  which  tends  to 
wear  or  tear  out  theU:  clothing  and  was  first 
authorized  in  1972  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  92-328.  The  clothing  allowance  was  first 
authorized  then  because  previous  law  had 
proved  to  be  inadequate.  Prior  to  that  time, 
the  Administrator  had  been  authorized  to 
furnish  "special  clothing"  made  necessary  by 
the  wearing  of  prosthetic  appliances.  The 
law  did  not,  however,  authorize  furnishing  a 
replacement  of  conventional  clothing  bv  rea- 
son of  extraordinary  wear  and  tear  occa- 
sioned by  the  use  of  a  prosthetic  appliance. 
For  this  reason.  Congress  authori.^fcd  a  9150 
annual  clothing  allowance. 

Although  the  Veterans'  Admiin.stration  wo.s 
and  still  is  unsure  as  to  how  many  severely 
disabled  veterans  are  eligible  lor  this  allow- 
ance, it  sent  61,378  computer-generated  let- 
ters to  prospective  entitlees,  who  were  identi- 
fied by  'anatomicul  loss"  and  'los-s  of  use" 
codes.  For  the  first  nine  months  ot  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  most  recent  peri6d  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available.  52.273  vet- 
terans  had  been  awarded  the  clothing  allow- 
ance. Thus,  according  to  VA  supplied  Infor- 
mation, over  9,000  veterans  or  npproximately 
15  percent  of  those  veterans  tentatively 
identified  as  eligible,  have  not  ijoen  awarded 
the  clothing  allowance. 

Accordingly,  the  CommUtee  oypei-ts  that 
additional  outreach  efforts  will  be  made  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  this  vear  to 
Identify  and  contact  all  those  dLsabled  vet- 
erans who  are  eligible  for  the  allowance  and 
encourage  them  to  apply  fcir  it. 

Since  enactment  of  the  clothing  allowpi-.ce 
In  August  1972.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  ha.«? 
risen  from  125.7  to  158.6  at  the  end  of  April 
1975.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  modest  $25  lncrea.se  in  the  clothing 
allowance  is  thoroughly  Justified. 

Increasing  the  clothing  allowiince  would 
thus  give  further  recognition  to  the  difficul- 
ties these  veterans  ratist  endure  dally  because 
of  the  special  nature  of  their  service-incurred 
dlsabUitles.  The  first  year  additional  cost  of 
this  provision  will  be  $1.4  million,  slowly  In- 
creasing to  $1.5  million  at  the  end  of  fxvc 
years. 

AUTOMATIC  ENTITLEMtNT  TO  UlC  it.-.r;EilTS 

S.  1597,  as  reported,  would  also.  In  certain 
limited  circumstances,  grant  automatic  en- 
titlement to  dependency  and  indemnit.v 
compensation  (DIC).  Widows  of  veterans 
who  were  rated  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more  would 
be  automatically  entitled  to  receive  DIC  sur- 
vivor benefits  following  the  veteran's  death. 
This  has  been  a  matter  of  continuing  coji- 
cern  as  expressed  In  testimony  by  represent- 
atives of  various  veterans'  organizations 
during  the  past  several  years.  La-st  year,  a 
similar  provision  was  originally  included  in 
the  Committee  bill  when  it  con-sidered  com- 
pensation adjustments.  At  that  time,  the 
Committee  received  considerable  testimony 
In  favor  of  the  automatic  entitlement  from 
veterans'  organizations.  The  administration, 
however,  opposed  this  provision.  In  light  of 
contrasting  viewpoints  and  lack  of  available 
information,  the  Committee  did  not  report 
the  provisions  but  instead  directed  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pursuant  to  section 
207  of  Public  Law  93-295  to  conduct  a  study 
of  DIC  claims  of  survivors  of  those  veterans 
who  had  been  rated  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  at  the  time  of  their  death.  The 
Committee  directed  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  place  particular  emphasis  In  Its 
analysis  of  DIC  applications,  first  to  the  dif- 
ficulties in  establishing  service-connected 
death  by  widows;  and  second,  to  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  those  widows  and  famUies 
denied  Die  benefits. 

The  study  was  submitted  to  the  Commlt- 
tet!  on  January  20,  1975  and  was  reprinted  as 
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Senate  Committee  Print  No.  2,  94th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.  The  study  contains  much 
information  which  bears  on  both  of  those 
questions.  First,  the  study  revealed  that 
nearly  25  percent  of  all  claims  for  death 
benefits  filed  by  widows  of  veterans  who 
were  totally  and  permanently  disabled  in 
their  lifetime  were  denied  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  Committee  is  convinced 
that  many  of  these  denials  were  caused  by 
the  V.\'s  failure,  despite  however  well- 
nieiinlng  claims  adjudicators  may  be,  to  take 
into  account  adequately  the  total  impact  of 
a  total  and  permanent  disability.  Such  a 
condition  may  be  a  contributing  factor  to  a 
death  resultiuK  from  a  disease  or  dysfunc- 
tion, which  of  Itself  may  not  be  regarded  as 
service  connected  in  origin.  Existing  proce- 
dures often  do  not  take  into  account  the 
recognized  fact  that  catastrophic  disabilities 
cannot  be  isolated  in  the  bodv  of  one  organ, 
one  limb  or  particular  dysfunction.  buL 
rather  affects  in  one  way  or  another  a  jwr- 
sou's  entire  pliysical  and  mental  system. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  testifier! 
tor  example,  that : 

"In  many  instances,  even  though  a  claim- 
ant may  submit  medical  evidence  which  sup- 
ports the  claim  for  contribuiorv  cause  of 
death.  DIC  benefits  are  denied  by  the  VA  on 
the  basis  of  difference  in  medical  opinion. 
This  holds  true  even  in  cases  where  a  veteran 
prior  to  his  death  had  a  service-connected 
di.sability  permanent  and  total  m  nature  of 
many  years  duration.  ...  We  hold  to  the 
view  that  such  a  total  disabllitv  must  hi 
and  of  themselves  virtually  affect  the  general 
well-being  of  a  veteran  and  therefore  mate- 
rially hasten  the  death  process." 

The  ParaUv-ed  Veterans  of  America  teati- 
fled: 

"How  can  you  Justify  to  his  widow  or  his 
children  that  once  the  veteran  is  dead,  we 
no  longer  have  a   -e-sponsibiUtv  to  you?  Any 
veteran  determined   to  be  totally  and  per- 
nnnetifjy  disabled  has  suffered  a  traumatic 
injury  to  substantially  shorten  his  life  ex- 
pec.  ancy.  In  the  instance  of  a  spinal  injury 
he  is  expected  to  live  to  the  age  of  57.  sub- 
t  tantially  less  than  a  normal  life  expectancy 
Excessive  strain  on  certain  vital  organs,  sus- 
ceptibility to  infection  and  accident,  dras- 
tically shorten  the  number  of  years  he  will 
be  able  to  live  and  provide  for  his  familv 
1  his  affliction  is  again  a  result  of  service  to 
his  rountry  and  the  responslbUity  is  ours  " 

The  Committee  further  believes  that  pres- 
ent practice  also  fa  Us  to  acknowledge  ade- 
quately that  a  total  and  permanent  disabllitv 
can  severely  shorten  life  expectancy  of  a  vet- 
eran. The  American  Legion  testified  that: 

"Ratings  of  disability  under  the  Veterans' 
.Administration  schedule  for  rating  disabil- 
ities do  not  take  into  consideration  reduced 
life  expectency  flowing  from  total  service- 
connected  disability." 

Thus,  the  current  system  is  often  imprecise 
and  vague.  In  its  comments  accompanving 
the  report  on  the  studv  of  DIC  denials  "  the 
Veterans'  Administration  said  that  its  deter- 
minations were  made  on  a  "very  liberal 
basis."  Nevertheless,  the  VA  recently  recog- 
nized the  inherent  problems  and  difficulties 
m  making  such  Judgments  in  b  program 
guide  issued  on  March  27,  1975,  subsequent 
to  its  mandated  report  to  the  Committee 
The  purpose  of  the  program  guide  was  to 
reemphasize  and  encourage  more  equitable 
use  of  the  broad  discretionary  power"  of  the 
rating  boards  with  respect  to  death  claims 
The  Committee  believes  that  this  program 
guide  underscores  the  need  for  increased 
compassion  when  dealing  with  the  survlvlnK 
spouses  of  veterans  who  were  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  during  their  lifetime. 
The  program  guide  also  acknowledges  that 
greater  consideration  should  be  given  to 
whether  service  connection  Unpaired  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  individual  so  that  b»  or 
she  was  less  able  to  ward  off  the  effects  of 


disease  or  trauma.  This  program  guide  Is 
printed  in  full  In  the  section  of  this  report 
entitled  "Agency  Reports." 

Aside  from  the  difficult  question  of  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  a  death  was  service  con- 
nected, there  is  the  additional  and  equally 
important  question  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  those  the  totally  disabled  veteran 
leaves  behind.  According  to  the  study  sub- 
mitted by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
total  income  of  those  veterans'  widows  denied 
DIC  benefits  averaged  $2,621  a  year.  The 
American  Legion  in  its  testimony  noted  that : 
"Because  of  the  severity  of  this  level  of 
disability,  veterans  so  rated  have  a  reduced 
earning  capacity.  Both  reduced  life  expect- 
ancy and  diminished  earnings  resulting  from 
such  disability  deny  the  survivors  an  eco- 
nomic .status  they  might  cther\\i.se  ba-.e  t-.- 
perienced."  * 

The  Disabled  American  Vceran-  lui->h' r 
testified: 

"Any  veteran  who  ...uffers  from  phvsicui  and 
economic  effects  of  a  total  service-counecied 
disabiin,y  should  have  the  statutory  a.s«nr- 
ance  that  upon  his  death.  hU  widow  a.jd 
children  will  receive  the  measure  of  securli-, 
available  for  DIC  entitlement.  It  has  lopj; 
been  our  contention  that  totally  disabled 
veterans  due  to  the  economic  impalrmen! 
caused  by  a  service-connected  disability  arc 
not  in  a  position  to  provide  any  substaniiHi 
financial  security  for  their  families  followlnu 
their  death." 

The  meager  economic  resotirces  availablp 
to  widows  as  reported  in  the  VAs  siud. 
would  appear  to  stronglv  support  this  <oi.- 
lention. 

Further,  special  recognition  for  those  mar- 
ried to  veterans  with  disabilities  total  and 
permanent  in  nature  would  not  be  unique. 
For  example,  educational  and  training  as- 
sistance benefits  are  currently  provided  under 
cliapter  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Second,  medic.tl  benefits  are  authorized  for 
the  spouses  of  totally  disabled  veterans  under 
the  CHAMPVA  program,  created  by  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  197j 
(Public  Law  93-82) .  And  finally.  Job  counsel- 
ing, training,  and  placement  assistance  under 
chapter  41  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  was 
made  available  to  this  group  under  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-508).  Thus,  auto- 
matic entitlement  to  DIC  benefits  would  be 
a  logical  extension  of  the  special  status  we 
accord  to  the  spouses  of  severely  disabled 
veterans.  Piu-ther,  the  assurance  of  this  addi- 
tional Income  for  the  survivors  should  pro- 
Mde  peace  of  mind  for  severely  disabled  vet- 
erans during  their  lifetime  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  widows  and  children  will  be 
cared  for  after  their  death. 

Thus,  the  Committee  believes  that  even  in 
these  cases  where  there  is  no  ambiguity  with 
respect  to  service  connection,  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  compassionate  gen- 
erosity to  this  group  of  widows  who  have  de- 
voted so  much  of  their  lives  to  their  totallv 
disabled  veteran  spouses. 

Accordingly  the  Committee,  after  studying 
this  difficult  problem  last  session  and  care- 
fully considering  the  agreed  upon  study  of 
DIC  denials  this  year,  believes  the  provisions 
adopted  in  the  reported  bill  are  thorouehlv 
justified.  ^    ■ 

«^^"„***"''***"y  ^^^ore  the  Subcommittee 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  sup- 
ported this  provision  and  noted  that  a  simi- 
lar provision  was  reported  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee some  years  ago. 

The  coet  of  this  provision  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  Veterans'  Administration  be 
negUgible"— probably  less  than  $1  mUHon  a 
year.  In  addition,  this  cost  will  be  offset  by 
reduced  administrative  costs  currently  eii- 
tfliled  in  determining  such  claims. 

COST   ESTIMATES 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legi-slative     Reorgrinizatiou     Act     of     l97o 
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(Public  Law  91-510,  Slst  Congress),  the 
ComoUttee,  baaed  on  Information  supplied 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  estimates 
that  Uie  costs  attributable  to  tbls  bill.  S. 
1 597.  are  approximately  (584.8  mlUlon  the 
ilrst  year.  graduaUy  decreasing  to  $583.4  mil- 
lion the  fifth  year. 

The  Chairman  la  a  March  15.  1975,  letter 
to  the  Budget  Committee  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 301(c)  of  the  Ckingressloual  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344).  Indicated  that 
due  to  rapid  Increases  In  the  Consumer  Price 
ludex,  there  was  a  "preasuig  need  for  rate 
adJusUueutii  this  year  In  the  range  of  10  t*^ 


mi 


mil  ion 


14  percent  producing  first 

tlonal  costs  of  $300  to  $600  : 

erans'  disability  compensation  _. 
benefits.  The  Budget  Commltt  !e 
tlvo  session  deliberations,  clea 
with  near  unanimous  agreemen 
specific  voice  vote),  that  such 
adjustments  should  be  part  of 
conciureut  resolution.  Complet( 
information  as  to  the  cost  of 
was,  however,  neither  avallabl 
erans'  Affairs  Committee  or  the 
mlttee  at  that  time.  Consequc 
vidiiig  for  tonipeasatioii  and  dc 


year  addl- 
for  vet- 
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<  Eifimate  of  cnst  is  tnl.nown. 

TABCLATION   OF   VOTES   CAST   IN   COMMITTIX 

PiTrsuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  a' 
amended,  tho  following  Is  a  tabulation  of 
votes  cast  In  person  or  by  pro.Ty  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  \'>ter«ns'  Affairs 
on  a  motion  to  report  S.  J597,  Tilth  nmend- 
ments,  favorably  to  the  Senate; 

YEAS— 9 
Vauce  Hailkc 
Herman  E.  Talmadgc 
Jennings  Randolph 
Alan  Cranston 
Richard  (Dick)  stoue 
ClUIord  P.  Han-ien 
Strom  Thurmond 
Robert  T.  Stafford 
William  L.  Scott 

NA¥S— 0 

f.Kr-.10N-BT -SECTION     ANALTStS     AND     EXTI. '.NA- 
TION    or     S.      ISST 

Section   1 
TUL-i  section  provide.^  that   the  proposed 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Disability 
Compensation  and  Siir\ivor  Eeueflts  Act  oX 
1975." 

TITLE     1— VEIERANi     UISA&ILrTY     lOMPEN&tnOK 

Section  101 

Subsection  (a)  provides  increases  In  the 
basic  rates  of  service-connected  dlsabiUty 
compensation  payable  iinder  section  314  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  ranging  from 
12  percent  to  14  percent  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  severity  of  disability.  Increases  of 
12  percent  are  provided  for  disabUlties  rated 
10  to  60  percent.  Increases  of  14  percent  are 
provided  for  disabilities  rated  60  to  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  Currently,  a  vet- 
eran with  a  10-pcrcent  disability  receives  $32 
monthly  and  a  veteran  with  a  disability  rated 
at  100  percent  receives  $684.  The  rates  would 
be  increased  to  $36  and  $M8,  respectively.  An 
increase  of  14  percent  is  provided  for  all  high- 
er statutory  awards  Involving  combinations 
of  severe  disabilities.  A  13-percent  Increase 
is  provided  for  the  statutory  awards  pavable 
under  section  314(k). 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  administrative 
adjustment  consistent  with  the  rate  In- 
creases npeciHed  In  subsection  (a),  of  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
j>ersons  under  section  10  of  Public  Law  85- 
>.'57  who  are  not  In  receipt  of  compensation 


'■fgiigif?  '  ro5f;  l«^  t!ian  J1,00",000  a  ywr. 


under  chapter  11  of  title  38.  Xlnlted  Slates 
Code. 

Section  102 

This  section  provides  lucrea.ses 
tioiiul  allowances  payable  undc 
of  title  38,  United  States  Cod 
connected  disabled   veterans 
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This  section  would  provide  ai 
the  clothing  allowance  of  $125 
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DrJJNiTY  COMPENS.MICl 
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Subsection  (a)  would  lncrea.se 
dependency    and    indemnity    c< 
(DIC)  payable  under  section  411 
ows  of  veterans  who  died  of  servio 
causes.  Currently,  the  mlnlmura 
Die  payable  is  for  the  widow 
who  attained  the  grade  of  B-1, 
ranging  upward  to  the  DIC 
widow  of  a  veteran  who  attaine 

of  0-10.  of  $549  per  month. 

be  Increased  by  14  percent  or  $24! 
for  an  B-l  up  to  $626  per  month 
Subsection  (b)  would  luereas* 
tlonal  monthly  allowance  payabK 
tlon  411(b)  to  a  widow  recelvl;  i 
each  child  under  .eighteen  by  14 
$26  to  $30. 

Subsection  (r)  would  provide 
increase  In  the  additional 
nnder  section  471(c)  to  a  widow 
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There  beli^  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

JiTNE  20,  1975. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman.   Senate   Committee  on   Veterans 
Affairs,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Orar    Chairman    Hartkk:    The    American 
Legion  fully  supports  S.  1597.  the  Veterans 
DisHbillty  Compensation  and  Survivors  Bene- 
fits  Act  of   1975,   as  favorably   reported   by 
your  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  June  19. 
The  measure  would  provide  for  full  cost  of 
living  increases  for  service-disabled  veteroi;.-; 
and  their  spouses  and  children  effective  July 
1.  The  bill,  HJt.  7767.  as  pa.ssed  by  the  House 
would  not. 

Votir  provision  to  automat ica'.ly  entitle 
tlie  dependents  of  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  veterans  to  payments  of  Dependents 
Indemnity  Compensation  will,  if  approved. 
satisfy  a  mandate  of  long  standing  of  the 
American  Legion. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  cost  of 
living  increases  in  special  compensation 
payable  to  service-disabled  veterans  <.vho 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  an  extremity,  and 
for  certain  other  conditions.  Payment  of 
these  statutory  awards  Is  founded  In  the 
history  of  veterans  disabllUy  compensation 
commenslng  with  the  General  Peitsloa  Law- 
approved  July  14, 1862. 

Approval  of  S.  1597,  as  favorably  reporfed 
by  yoiir  Committee,  is  much  needed  legis- 
lation. We  urge  the  Senate  to  fai-orably  con- 
sider this  measure  at  the  eariie.st  oudoi - 
ui'.iity. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Wac;<>ns»i  l^r. 

National  Comiii,in<ii  r. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  cost-of-living  increases 
provided  in  this  measure  are  thoroughly 
warranted  in  order  to  help  restore  the 
lost  purchasing  power  sustained  by  our 
Nation's  2.2  million  disabled  veterans  as 
well  as  the  372,000  survivors  of  veterans 
who  died  in  service  to  their  country. 

The  measure  we  acted  on  today  pro- 
vides for  an  effective  date  of  July  1. 
1975.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  resolve 
our  differences  with  the  House  quickly 
prior  to  that  time.  But,  in  any  event  the 
July  1  effective  date  in  this  bill  would 
allow  retroactive  increases  if  we  are  un- 
able to  agree  prior  to  that  time.  Accord- 
ingly I  urge  Senate  Members  to  support 
S.  1597,  the  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pensation and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of 
1975. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  Could  the  Senator  give  us  a 
guess  as  to  what  this  might  cost. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  estunated  cost  is 
$584.8  million  the  first  year.  It  gradually 
decreases  to  $583.4  at  the  end  of  5  years 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  first  year? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes;  the  cost  of  living 
increases  are  within  the  framework  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  reported 
from  the  Budget  Committee.  It  is  not 
within  the  framework  of  the  President's 
budget.  He  asked  for  a  5-percent  increase 
limit.  I  might  as  well  make  this  clear  so 
that  no  one  is  misled  as  to  this  situation. 
He  asked  for  an  overall  increase  limita- 
tion of  5  percent  of  social  security  and  all 


increases  across  the  board  including  vet- 
erans disability  compensation,  but  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  incorpo- 
rated actual  cost-of-living  increases  in 
its  first  concurrent  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  dischai'ged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  7767 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legi-slative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  7767)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans 
and  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
indemmty  compensation,  and  few  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tlie  Senate  will 
proceed  immediately  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7767,  as  amended,  the 
Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and 
Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1975.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I 

Briefly,  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
a  cost  of  living  increase  in  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  and  in 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
survivors'  benefits. 

Additionally.  H.R.  7767.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  will  provide  an  increase  in 
the  annual  clothing  allowance  for  dis- 
abled veterans  who  must  wear  or  use 
prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appliances 
which  tend  to  wear  out  their  clothing 

Finally.  H.R.  7767.  as  amended,  will 
grant  entitlement  to  disability  indemnity 
compensation  suitivor  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  those  veterans  who  were  rated 
totally  or  permanently  disabled  for  at 
least  1  year  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Compensation  and  Pension  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  gone  into  the  need  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  These  provisions  are 
meritorious,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  ui  support  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  on  H.R.  7767  and  to  substitute 
therefor  the  text  of  S.  1597  as  reported 
to  the  Senate,  amended,  and  heretofore 
passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  readine 
of  the  bill.  " 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Hie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass' 

The  bill  (H.R.  7767 »,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1597  be 
postponed  indefinitely 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  ix 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  now  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  to  be  recognized 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  as)c 
unanimous  consent  that  that  order  be 
vitiated  and  that  the  time  be  transferved 
luitil  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirv)  i.s 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  vield 
to  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  there  be  a  period 
for  the  conduct  of  morning  business  of 
15  minutes  with  a  time  limitation  of  i 
minutes  attached  thereto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY:  ANOTHER  VIEW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in recent  week.s  there  have  been  sugges- 
tions aired  in  newspaper  columns  and  by 
some  officials  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  should  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ne.ss.  In  my  opinion,  these  calls  for  the 
abolition  of  the  CIA  are  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous. 

First  let  us  agree  that  the  CIA  has 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  serloiic 
lUegal  activities  that  cannot  be  defended 
in  terms  of  national  seciu-ity  or  even  good 
sense.  Mail  covers,  infiltration  of  domes- 
tic organizations,  the  exercising  of  police 
functions,  drug  experimentation  on  un- 
knowing people,  and  computerized  file 
systems  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  cannot  be  tolerated  in  our 
society. 
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Ally  bureaucracy  ttutt  operates  in  se< 
rret  must  have  higher  standards  of 
morality  and  greater  respect  for  etvll 
rights  than  open  organisations.  Secrecy 
prohibits  the  exercise  of  the  give-and- 
take  of  public  debate.  It  denies  the 
cleit:ising  wash  of  accountabiUty.  With- 
out such  checks  and  balances  ominou.? 
ciar.sers  aro  posed  to  our  form  of  govem- 
m^'nt. 

Having  said  that,  however,  it  should  bf 
qukkly  pointed  cut  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  CIA  activicies — 80  to  90  pcrceni — 
have  not  been  tarnished  by  these  revela- 
tions. The  CIA  is  n) ore  than  a  tiaduionai 
.'■p>-  anency.  Very  little  of  its  resouice.s 
srf  dc'oted  to  tlie  classic  spy  rjov^l  opcr- 
j't.'oiis  so  fi'eciueiiHy  seen  on  television. 

Tlie  CIA  ha.s  two  directorates  whicii 
perform  the  intelligence  analysis  so  vital 
to  a  free  government  in  a  world  of  re- 
£i.ricted  informuUon.  They  are,  first,  the 
Directorate  of  Intelligence  and  second, 
the  Directoiatc  of  Science  and  Te' imol- 
Ofey.  The  foiiucr  analyzes  military,  politi- 
cal and  economic  data  from  around  the 
world.  A  greai.  deal  of  LhL>  material  is  ob- 
tained from  newspapers,  sciiolaily  jour- 
nals, governmental  pubiication.>^,  and 
certain  teclinical  devices. 

The  Directorate  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nolo'^y  is  staffed  by  scientiflc  pei-sonnel 
who  can  interpret  the  complex  tech- 
rological  developments  in  the  U.S.S.Ii. 
or  People's  Republic  of  China  using  the 
most  advanced  techniques. 

Without  such  up-to-date  mformation 
about  foreign  events,  our  lenders  could 
make  serious  mistakes.  Are  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  about  to  square  off  in  an- 
other border  skirmish?  Are  the  Egyp- 
tiajis  and  Israelis  really  pulling  back 
from  the  canal?  Will  a  poor  grain  har- 
vest this  year  create  famine  in  Asian 
cotmtries?  Are  tensions  Increasing  In 
Uganda  to  the  point  tliat  thei-e  is  the 
possibility  of  regional  warfare? 

The  CIA  is  the  only  organization  that 
can  provide  this  data  without  self-serv- 
ing biases.  The  military  intelligence  or- 
ganizations are  subject  to  intense  pres- 
sures. 

Military  officers  at  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  are  rotated  evei-y  2  or 
3  years  tlius  reducing  their  effectiveness. 
As  soon  as  they  learn  the  business,  they 
move  on. 

Furthermore,  military  intelligence 
careers  are  c(»isidered  a  dead  end.  They 
do  not  attract  tlie  best  military  per- 
.soimel. 

The  officers  working  at  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  are  dependent  on 
their  own  sei-vlces  for  promotions.  If 
they  take  a  position  contrary  to  the  as- 
sessment of  their  service,  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  promotion  suicide.  There- 
fore, even  though  they  are  at  the  De- 
fense InteUigence  Agency,  their  inde- 
pendence Is  greatly  limited. 

Since  the  military  services  also  ai'e  in 
the  business  of  purchasing  weapons, 
there  Is  a  natural  tendency  to  Inflate  the 
foreign  threat  In  order  to  get  more 
money  from  Congress. 
.  Every  year  at  budget  time.  Just  as 
surely  as  the  flowers  bloom  in  the  spring, 
we  get  estimates  from  the  Air  Force,  for 
example,  that  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped bombers  which  are  better  than 
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of  World  War  U,  the  OSS  was  formed. 
In  1947  the  CIA  came  out  of  this.  Since 
that  time  we  have  developed  one  of  l^e 
finest  intelligence  gathering  systems  in 
the  world.  I  would  say  that  the  Britisli 
or  the  Soviets  were  superior  in  some  re- 
.spects.  but  our  CIA  has  done  a  higiily 
commendable  job. 

Now,  I  am  .sad  to  relate  to  my  friend 
fiom  Wisconsin,  concerning  something 
he  touched  upon,  we  liave  lx.«n  losing 
our  top  contacts  in  other  countries. 
Strangely,  this  intelUgence  business  in- 
tertwines amongst  coimtries,  both  en- 
emy and  friendly.  Now  that  the  pi-ess 
and  media  have  as.saulted  tiie  CIA  in 
an  unwarranted  way,  other  countries 
are  feeling  it  dangerous  to  cooperate 
v.ith  our  own  intelligence  agencies. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  vei-y  near 
future,  a  matt«r  of  months,  that  the  dis- 
closures we  will  make  will  cause  the 
media,  will  cause  tlie  press,  will  cause 
those  people  in  the  citizenry  to  realize 
what  a  tough  job  tliis  group  is  up  agauist 
and  how  good  a  job  they  have  been  doing. 
I  will  just  close  by  making  one  sur- 
mise: if  a  foreign  country  wanted  to 
overthrow  this  co'ontry,  I  think  it  would 
cause  distrust  in  the  schools  such  as 
we  have  seen;  I  think  it  would  cause  riot- 
ing on  the  streets  of  the  major  cities 
and  major  conventions  such  as  we  have 
seen;  I  think  it  would  try  to  create  a 
distrust  for  the  Congress  and  the  P)  esi- 
dency.  And  then  I  think  it  would  try 
to  create  a  distrust  in  the  military  and 
certainly  in  the  Intelligence  agencies.  I 
just  remind  my  friend  all  of  these  things 
have  liappened.  Whether  they  have  hap- 
pened by  accident,  whether  they  have 
happened  because  some  foreign  country 
has  been  causing  them,  is  beyond  my 
ability  to  relate.  But  I  think  we  better 
be  very  careful  in  our  public  discussions 
of  things  that  are  as  valuable  and  also 
at  the  same  time  as  secret  as  the  CIA. 

I  again  commend  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  agree  with  much  of  what  he 
said.  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
think  tliat  exposure  by  the  press  of 
abuses  by  the  CIA,  some  of  their  activ- 
ities that  I  think  cannot  be  condoned,  has 
been  a  very  useful  and  constructive  ac- 
tion. I  think  they  have  served  democracy. 
They  have  helped  improve  this  Agency. 
I  think  that  we  can  improve  it.  What  I 
have  tried  to  do  th^  moi-ning  is  to  put 
this  whole  thing  In  perspective.  The  CIA 
has.  Indeed,  in  my  view,  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities that  cannot  be  justified.  I  think 
covert  operations  have  to  be  reviewed.  I 
think  upon  reflection  we  might  very  well 
eliminate  them. 

The  problem  Is  that  In  developing  in- 
telligence you  also  develop  a  capability  of 
using  covert  action  to  destabilize  govern- 
ments and  other  Intrusive  activities.  I 
think  that  that  is  wrong.  But  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  something  that  should  have 
been  discussed  and  determined  demo- 
cratically by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  law.  We  have  not  done 
that. 

Since  80  to  90  percent  of  CIA  opera- 
tions involve  the  gathering  of  InteUigence 
and  analysis  of  that  intelligence,  this 
cxxi 1279— Part  16 


Agency  has  been  absolutely  essential  to 
our  Government.  It  has  served  It  very 
well,  indeed.  It  has  been  operating  at  a 
level  of  high  quality  and  competence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said 
before.  The  CIA,  like  other  InteUigence 
;-atliering  agencies,  are  like  the  mihtary. 
somewhat,  in  then-  formation,  and  tliey 
take  orders  from  on  top.  I  tliink  we  will 
find  in  discussing;  these  actions  that  the 
CIA  has  been  engaged  in,  that  they  rec- 
ognize the  iUegality  of  some  of  them. 
They  will  admit  that  they  did  not  want  to 
perform  them.  But  when  an  officer  or 
superior  .says,  'Get  along  with  this,"  one 
get£  alontr  witir  it.  You  may  not  like  it, 
but  you  do  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes  a 
t.ood  point.  We  ouglit  to  fix  our  criticism 
on  those  who  have  the  power  or  authority 
over  the  CIA,  to  wit,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  people  who  have  to 
assume  the  fundamental  responsibilities. 

Ml-.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTIiiE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tl-.o  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
win  now  be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  a  3-minute  limitation,  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  moraing 
busir.es:;. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  Mr.,  Presi- 
djent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
b3  a  5-minutc  limitation  ratlier  than  a 
3-minute  limitation. 

Th?  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objoctio!!,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PRE.SIDENT  IN 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  OIL-PRO- 
DUCING COUNTRIES— S.  1989 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distmgulshed  Sena- 
tor fro.ii  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  I 
am  today  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  dii-ectiiig  the  executive 
agencies  of  tlie  Federal  Government  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Inventories  of  the  vari- 
ous relaticnships,  existing  and  pro- 
jected, between  the  United  States  and 
each  foreign  country  from  which  crude 
oil,  natural  gas,  or  petroleum  products 
are  imported  into  the  United  States. 
This  information  shaU  be  used  by  the 
President  and  his  representatives  In 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  oil-producing  nations. 

Although  some  of  this  information  is 
already  available  and  some  of  it  is 
already  the  subject  of  careful  analysis, 
both  within  and  outside  Government,  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  Government  as  of 
this  date  has  not  proceeded  to  develop  a 
comprehensfve  profile  of  our  country's 
mj-riad  economic,  financial,  military,  and 
technological  relationships  with  the  oU- 
producing  cotmtries. 

This  information  is  important  for  our 
Government  to  have  In  a  usable  form 
because  of  the  recent  history  of  embargo 
and  exorbitant  price  Increases  with  re- 
spect to  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts imported  Into  the  United  States. 
The  embargo  and  price  increa.ses  have 


caused  serious  economic  and  financial 
disruptions  both  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  industrialized  world.  Un- 
fortunately, on  the  basis  of  recent  au- 
noimcements  from  siMikesmen  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries, it  appears  likely  that  our  countr> 
and  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world 
must  prepare  for  yet  another  sharp  price 
increase  for  imported  petroleum  later 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  con\action  thai 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tuiue  to  pay  these  ever-increasing, 
highly  inflated  prices  for  petroleum  and 
petroleiun  products.  We  cannot  accept 
the  raging  inflation,  the  debilitating  un- 
employment, and  the  potential  threat  to 
om-  national  independence  wl»ich  resul: 
from  these  Imposed  price  increases.  E\'en 
if  we  accelerate  greatly  our  efforts  to 
increase  domestic  production  of  petro- 
leum and  implement  an  effective  coi:- 
servation  program,  we  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  import  large  quantities  of  petro- 
leum from  the  OPEC  nations  for  the 
near  and  medium  term.  The  nature  of 
our  industrialized  economy  depends  on 
the  continued  use  of  petroleum  at  high 
levels.  Consequentlj',  we  cannot  avoid 
coming  to  terms  with  the  reality  of  the 
moment — unreasonable  price  increases 
for  imported  petroleum  essential  to  our 
economic  weU-being  imposed  on  this 
country  by  the  oil  producers'  cartel  with 
the  accompanjdng  economic  and  finan- 
cial dislocations  in  our  coimtry. 

Whatever  else  we  may  do  about  euergj-. 
Mr.  President — and  we  need  to  be  doing 
a  great  deal — ^we  cannot  ignore  the 
predicament  of  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign petroleum  and  the  apparent  deter- 
mination of  OPEC  nations  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  situation.  We  cannot 
possibly  adopt  a  reasonable  and  com- 
prehensive energy  poUcy  unless  we  taike 
into  full  consideration  the  reality  of  our 
present  and  near-term  dependence  on  ; 
imported  petroleum.  Whatever  policies 
we  might  oAapt  with  respect  to  the  pric- 
ing of  natural  gas,  energy  conservation, 
research  and  development  for  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  and  the  encotirage- 
ment  of  greater  domestic  production  of 
petroleum— aU  essential  mgredlente  of 
an  effecthre  energy  program — we  are  un- 
likely to  be  successful  In  meeting  the 
chaUenge  of  the  energy  crisis  tmless  we 
also  proceed  to  develop  an  effective  pol- 
icy for  countering  the  imposition  oi 
exorbitant  and  inci-easing  prices  for 
Imported  petroleum. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
enactment  of  the  simple  biU  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  represents  the  first,  nec- 
essary step  in  developing  a  wise  and 
^ective  p^cy  with  respect  to  the  prices 
we  iiay  for  imported  petroleiun.  Quite 
clearly,  and  correctly,  my  bill  suggests 
no  poUcy  or  program  in  particular  which 
should  ultimately  be  adopted.  It  merely 
lays  the  essential  basis — coUection  of 
the  facts — ^for  the  development  of  a 
policy.  Whatever  policy  we  might  ulti- 
mately adopt  with  respect  to  Imported 
<^  prices,  we  must  adopt  It  on  the  basis 
of  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  complex  and  multlfaceted  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  our  nation  and 
the  oil-producing  nations.  It  is  to  the 
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development  of  this  understanding  that 
my  bill  is  directed  and  I  sincerely  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  tliat  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
oideiet'  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a-s 
f  cUov.  s : 

S.  1989 

i:r  ;/  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  ot 
KrpiftiCHtativea  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congrena  assembled.  That,  fot 
purposes  of  this  Aci — 

( 1 1  The  term  "Executive  agenr .  •  has  the 
mcMRing^  given  to  It  by  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  x;ode,  except  that  It  does  noi 
inrliide  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

(2»  The  term  "United  States  person" 
means — 

(A  I  a  citizen  or  resident  of  tlie  United 
States,  and 

tB»  a  corporation,  partnership,  estate, 
trust,  organization,  or  Institution  created  oi 
organized  In,  or  under  the  laws  of.  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  poe>ses.'?ion  ot 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Stc.  2.  Under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  President,  the  head  of  each  Ex- 
ecutive agency  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  inven- 
tories of  the  following  relationships,  i>oth 
existing  and  projected,  between  the  United 
States  and  each  foreign  country  from  whlcli 
crude  oil.  natural  gas,  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  Imported  Into  the  United  Slates: 

U(  Exports  of  materials,  commodiiics. 
and  other  articles  from  the  United  StHtes  to 
such  country. 

<2i  Arrangements  «.o  perform  research 
and  development  within,  or  for.  such  coun- 
try by  the  United  States  Goveinmeiit  and 
United  States  persons. 

(3)  Arrangements  to  provide  educational 
or  training  programs  within,  or  for,  such 
country  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  Vnlted  States  persons. 

(4)  Investments  (Including  time  depos- 
its, certificates  of  deposit,  notes,  and  bonds 
and  stocks  and  other  equity  interests)  held 
by  such  country  and  the  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, orgmmzatious,  and  Institutions  ol 
such  country  in  the  United  States  and 
United  States  persons;  and  investments 
held  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
United  States  persons  In  such  foreign  coun> 
try  and  the  corporations,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  of  such  country. 

(5)  Arrangements  for  furnishing  military 
suppUes,  technology,  training,  and  research 
and  development  to  such  country  by  the 
United  States  Government  atid  United 
States  persons. 

Tlie  inventories  prepared  under  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)  shall  give  particular  ref- 
erences to  the  petroleum  Indtistry. 

Sec.  3.  The  use  of  Information  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  President  pursuant  to 
this  Act  flbaU  Include  but  is  not  limited  to 
assisting  in  negotlaUons  between  the  United 
States  and  oU  producing  coimtrles. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  some  have 
said  that  the  inflation  has  topped  out 
and  that  the  recession  has  bottomed  out, 
and  we  are  preparing  to  recover  eco- 
nomically. The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said  that  full  recovery  cannot  take  place 
with  the  artificially  high  prices  of  im- 
ported oil  and  the  newly  threatened  price 
increases  imposed  by  the  oil-producing 
countries — OPEC. 

As  evidence  that  my  opinion  Is  sup- 
ported  factually,  I  call  the  attention  of 
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the  Senate  to  the  first 
Wall  Street  Journal  of    . 
On  the  front  page,  the 
graphs  read: 

Industrial   output   fell   0. 
suggesting  the  recession  is 
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Tre.'-sury   Secretary  Simon   ' 
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Turning  to  the  article 
wliich  Treasury  Secteti 
quoted,  he  states: 
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said.  Ii'.deed,  hi;  added,  "t 
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Farther  down,  Mr.  Kraf  dwrites: 
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industrialize  against  the  day  that  it  no 
longer  has  oil  to  export,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  that  Industrialization  must  come 
from  the  oil-consuming  nations  of  the 
West,  will  that  give  us  the  confidence  to 
try  to  negotiate? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  find,  by  collating 
this  inventory,  that  the  major  research 
and  development  efforts  to  convert  coal 
to  oil  and  gas  fuel  and  to  find  new  sources 
of  energy  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  limited 
oil  resources  in  this  world  comes  from  the 
oil-consuming  nations,  will  that  give  us 
the  confidence,  knowing  that  when  the 
oil  runs  out  these  same  oil-producing  na- 
tions must  turn  to  us  for  the  very  energy 
they  run  their  industrial  plant  on,  wiil 
that  give  us  confidence  to  negotiate? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
conridence.  and  confidence  can  come 
only  from  knowledge.  This  bill  will  di- 
rect the  executive  branch  to  get  the 
knowledge  that  should  give  us  the  con- 
fidence to  get  into  a  successful  negotia- 
tion for  OPEC  oil  botli  as  to  quantity  and 
price. 

Mr.  President,  economically-  wc  can 
recover  only  if  investors  in  this  comitry 
have  the  confidence  in  tlie  future,  in  the 
medium  term,  of  the  supply  of  energy 
and  its  affordable  cost,  to  make  their 
decision  to  invest.  Only  then  will  the 
private  sector  provide  the  jobs  that  pro- 
duce prosperity.  This  Nation  has  so 
much,  in  the  way  of  leverage  that  learn- 
ing of  that  leverage  w^ill  give  us  the 
confidence  to  successfully  consummate 
negotiations  with  OPEC  not  only  by 
ourselves  but  in  concert  with  other  de- 
veloped nation.-;. 

If  I  thought  there  was  notliing  we 
could  do,  I  would  not  be  introducing  any 
energy  bills  at  all.  But  the  missing  ele- 
ment in  the  duet  of  oil  policy.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  missing  triad  element  of  ne- 
gotiation, on  the  basis  of  economic 
leverage,  with  OPEC. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Congiess 
are  just  proposing  two  legs  of  a  tluee- 
legged  stool.  The  first  leg  is  to  reduce 
domestic  use  of  energy.  The  second  leg 
is  to  induce  more  domestic  supply  of 
energy. 

But  what  is  rnissing  is  the  feeling  that, 
if  we  do  those  two  things,  we  can  nego- 
tiate a  better  deal  with  the  38  percent, 
maybe  40  percent  of  our  energy  supply 
which  is  the  imported  oil  and  oil  equiva- 
lent that  we  get  from  the  OPEC.  Other- 
wise, why  this  proposed  self-sacrifice  by 
our  consumers? 

I  submit  that  the  absence  of  prepai-ing 
to  negotiate  with  OPEC  is  the  reason 
why  Congress  has  not  pa.ssed  a  conserva- 
tion bill  vnth.  bite. 

But  if  we  can  show  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  public  that 
we  are  gearing  up  for  a  good  tough  nego- 
tiation with  OPEC,  not  a  military  con- 
frontatior,  not  even  an  economic 
confrontation,  but  a  bargaln-stxfUDg 
negotiation  based  on  the  leverage  we 
know  we  have  and  find  out  that  we  have, 
then  tliese  sacrifices  of  higher  oil  prices 
within  America  in  order  to  induce  more 
supply  and  reduce  domestic  consmnp- 
tion  in  order  to  reduce  oU  imports,  will 
have  6<Hne  meaning,  and  the  American 
public  will  understand  what  the  sacri- 
fices are  for. 


So,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  urge 
that  this  Congress  swiftly  pass  these  in- 
structions to  the  President,  in  the  fonn 
of  this  biU.  that  the  President  wiU  on  a 
priority  basis  find  out  all  the  leverage 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  with  regard 
to  our  dealings  with  OPEC,  tangible  and 
intangible,  so  that  it  may  be  used,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  OPEC. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  making  this  ex- 
tra time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  an  article  entitled  "The 
Ccimter-Hook"  written  by  Joseph  Kraft, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Jime  12,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.'?: 

The  CouNTiR-Hooit 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
What  can  the  United  States  do  lo  prevent 
the  cartel  of  oil-exporting  nations  from  rais- 
ing prices  once  agahi?  The  answer  does  not 
lie  primarily  in  military  mea-sures  which  di- 
vide the  world  or  in  an  energy  program 
which  divides  the  coxintry. 

The  truly  strong  weapon  is  a  weapon 
this  country  and  other  oU-consumlng  na- 
tions seem  not  to  know  they  even  have.  It 
is  tlie  weapon  of  the  cotinter-hook. 

To  understand  the  cotmter-hook,  it  Is  use- 
Xul  to  go  back  to  1930  when  the  oH-exporting 
countries  first  formed  the  cartel  known  as 
OPEC.  For  the  next  doren  years,  Japan,  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States  became 
incrcasUigly  dependent  on  OPEC  oil. 

But  despite  warulngr,  no  defensive  meas- 
ures v.ere  taken  against  pressures  by  the  pro- 
ducing countries.  Alternate  som-ces  were 
not  developed;  conservation  was  not  prac- 
ticed; stockpues  were  not  stockpiled.  When 
xiic  Octyber  war  broke  out  in  1973  and  an  oil 
embargo  was  imposed,  the  developed  coun- 
tilps  were  defenseless.  We  had  aUowed  our- 
selws  to  become  hooked. 

Since  then,  however,  vre  have  been  selllns 
the  OPEC  cotmtrles  cars  and  air-condltlon- 
ers  and  all  kinds  of  consumer  goods.  We  have 
been  selling  them  planes  and  tanks  and  all 
other  kinds  of  weapons.  We  have  tbeen  sell- 
ing them  steel  plants  and  desalination  units 
and  all  other  kinds  of  modern  technology. 
We  have  been  hooking  the  OPEC  countries  on 
the  stuff  we  produce. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  much  money 
is  Involved  In  the  goods  and  services  made 
available  to  the  OPEC  counuies.  But  it  Is 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

Some  OPEC  countries  have  plunged  so 
heavily  that  their  futiures  are  already  mort- 
gaged. The  Shah  of  Iran,  for  example,  has 
bought  so  much  to  the  way  of  tedinology, 
defense  Items  and  consitmer  goods  that  Iran 
is  expected  to  begin  heavy  international  bor- 
rowing next  year. 

In  other  countries,  the  technology  avail- 
able from  the  on  consumers  provides  utterly 
critical  ."^rvices.  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example, 
had  to  turn  to  the  United  States  Carpm  of 
Englneei3  early  in  AprU  tor  a  maaalve  repair 
job  when  uatO  floods  washed  out  the  water 
supply  for  Jlddah,  Its  booming  port  on  the 
Hed  Sea. 

FinaUy,  most  ot  the  oU-exporting  coun- 
tries are  totaUy  dependent  on  Western.  In 
fact  American,  firms  to  market  the  oU  they 
sell.  Indeed,  the  big  companies  quite  Uterally 
run  the  oU  cartel  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  producer  countries. 

Not  only  Js  there  Intense  traflic  between 
the  oil  exp<^ers  and  the  consumers,  but  the 
traflic  is  growing  at  a  dizzying  pace.  Por  sell- 
ing goods  and  services  abroad  is  not  like  con- 
servation or  development  of  new  .sources  or 


military  action.  It  Is  not  aomethlng  which 
comes  hard  to  this  country  and  Its  friends. 
It  Is  what  comes  naturally.  It  is  like  water 
running  downhUl.  It  Is  what  we  do  wltbouc 
thlnlOng. 

The  great  opportunity  In  the  international 
energy  field,  th.";  secret  weapon  of  the  con- 
sumers, lies  In  thinking  hard  about  the  goods 
and  services  made  available  by  the  oil  con- 
sumers to  the  oil  producers.  That  means, 
first,  that  the  United  States  should  make  a 
systematic  Inventory  of  everything  it  exports 
to  the  OPEC  countries.  It  means,  second,  that 
we  should  work  out  with  other  consuinli^K 
countries  Joint  rules  for  access  of  the  OPEC 
countries  to  modem  technology— particularly 
technology  such  as  ntwlear  plants  which  a>e 
positively  dangerotis. 

With  an  understanding  like  that,  the 
United  States  and  the  other  oU-constuning 
countries  would  have  a  truly  effective  weap- 
on In  place  against  the  OPEC  nations.  It 
would  not  Involve  confrontation  of  a  mili- 
tary sort.  It  would  go  along  with  whatever 
measures  In  conswratlon  or  development  of 
new  energy  sources  can  be  put  in  operation. 

What  would  be  established  is  a  rough  kind 
of  balance.  Just  as  the  OPBC  cotmtrles  havo 
control  of  what  the  developed  countries 
need,  the  governments  of  the  developed 
countries  would  have  control  of  what  the 
OPEC  countries  need.  There  wotild  be  a  base 
for  establishing  by  negotiation — Instead  of 
unilateral  decision — the  cooperative  arrange- 
ments which  alone  can  underlie  a  harmoni- 
ous relationship  between  the  developed  world 
and  the  oU  exporters.  By  an  impUclt  bargain- 
ing process  the  goods  and  services  on  which 
the  OPEC  countries  are  already  hooked  would 
be  organized  to  work  fcr  reasonable  prices  In 
oil. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  OP  ACTION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tera- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  ACTION 
annua!  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report' 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  message  is  as 
follows: 

To  ike  Congress  of  the  United  States  • 

I  transmit  herewith  the  ACTION  An- 
mial  Report  for  fiscal  year  1974  as  re- 
quired by  section  407  of  the  DMnestJ" 
Vdonteer  Service  Act  of  1»7S. 

_         Qbkald  R.  Po«». 

THE  White  Housk,  June  23,  lf7S. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  POR  THE 
ARTS— MESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

•nie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Ifr.  Metcaif)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  meaeage  fiwrn  the  President  of  the 
Pntted  States  transmmii«  the  annual 
KPOrt  of  the  Natkma]  Oomcll  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Natkmal  Ehdowment  for 
the  Arts  for  ttie  fiscal  year  1974,  which. 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
feiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
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Public    Welfare.    The    message    Is    as 
foUows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Our  Nation  has  a  diverse  and  ex- 
tremely rich  cultural  heritage.  It  is  a 
sowce  of  pride  and  strength  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  look  to  the  arts  for 
hispiration.  communication  and  the  op- 
portunity for  creative  self-expression. 

This  Annual  Report  reflects  the  role 
of  the  Government  in  preserving  thi.s 
cultural  legacy  and  encouraging  fresh 
activity,  in  developing  our  cultural  re- 
sources and  making  new^  coimections  be- 
tween the  arts  and  our  people. 

In  September  1974.  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Council  and  this  rela- 
tively new  Federal  agency  on  its  success 
In  creating  interest  in  the  arts  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Na- 
;ional  Council  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  has  been  a  great  addi- 
tion to  our  society  in  the  United  States 
and  we  can  be  very  proud  of  it. 

With  the  bicentennial  of  our  Nation 
approaching  soon,  we  shall  need  the  cre- 
ative gifts  of  our  artists  and  the  capabil- 
ities of  our  cultural  institutions  to  help 
us  celebrate  this  great  anniversary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  member  of 
Congress  will  share  my  conviction  that 
the  arts  are  an  important  and  Integral 
part  of  our  society.  I  hope  that  they  will 
agree  with  my  assessment  of  the  im- 
portance to  this  Nation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Endowment. 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 

The  Whitb  House,  June  23.  1975. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE    HOUSE 

At  12:12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (HJl.  6860)  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  conservation  and 
conversion  program,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concutrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1716)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Coi^mlsslon  in  accordance 
with  secti<m  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  In  v^ilch  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6698)  to 
amend  section  1113  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  permanent  the  program 
of  temporaiy  assistance  for  U.S.  citizens 
returned  from  abroad,  subject  to  specific 
limitations  ca  the  aggregate  dollar 
amount  of  such  assistance  which  may  b« 
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a  s 


irp 


ize  further  ap- 
Enviroiimental 
;.s.  and 

section  1113  of 

[lake  permanent 

istance  for  U.S. 

subject    to 

aggregate  dollar 

which  may  be 

for  which  such 

in  any  particu- 

es. 


ab)  oad. 


Tlie  enrolled  bills  wer 
-signed  by  the  Pi-esident 

FNROLLf.D    JOINT   RE.SOLir 


thi  t 


At   2:07   p.m.,   a  mes* 
House  of  Representative 
Mr.  Berry  announced 
has  signed  the  enrolled 
(H.J.  Res.  499)  making 
propriations  for  the  fit.ral 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  joint  resojit 
seQuently  signed  by   the 
tempore. 


subsequently 
ijro  tempore. 

ION    SIGNED 

se   from   the 

delivered  by 

the  Speaker 

,  jint  resolution 

oiitinuing  ap- 

year  1976.  and 


PRESiD;  :nt 


bef  )r 


io: 


f  ot 


COMMUNICATIONS    . .__.. 
TIVE  DEPARTMENtrS 
The  ACTING 
pore  (Mr.  Stone)  laid  __. 
the  following  letters,  whic! 
as  indicated: 

PRESn}ENTI.\L  DETERM 

A  letter  from  the  ._ 
State  for  Congressional 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  _. 
mutation  with  Statement  of 
ting   the  sale   to  Egypt  of 
wheat/ wheat  flour  (with 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Forestry. 

Report  of  the  DtPARrME.Nx 

A  letter  from  the  Acting 
culture  transmitting,  purs 
port  on  the  administration  _ 
tection  Act  of  1970  (with  a 
report ) :  to  the  Committee 
Report   of  the  Washingtoi 
Area  Transit 

A  letter  from  the  ChairmE^i 
lugton  Metropolitan  Area 
transmitting,    pursuant    to 
quarterly  report  of   the 
MetroraU  construction 
companylug  report);   to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  of  the  Departmekt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Treasury  transmitting,  ^  _ 
port  on  the  actions  by  the 
the  Countervailing  Duty 
Imports   of    dairy    products 
states  of  the  European  Econo&iic 
(with  an  accompanying  repoi ; 
mitt«e  on  Finance. 

Report  of  the  CoMPrROLi^B 

A  letter  from  the 
the  United  States 
law.    ft    report    entitled 


FI^OM    EXECU- 
ETC. 


the 


0  ■ 


'  De  >i 
'  Law 


Jun 


^  uppropriation.s 
Reference  Data 


ion  was  sub- 
Presic'ent  pro 


pro  tem- 
re  the  Senate 
were  referred 


NATION 

Asslstalit  Secretary  of 

Reli  tions  transmlt- 

Pr«  sidentlal  Deter- 

ieasons  permit- 

50,000   tons   of 

actompanying  pa- 

^ericuUure  and 

or    AtiRICVLTtTRE 

&  cretary  of  Agri- 
pursuafit  to  law,  a  re- 
the  Horse  Pro- 
accompanying 
Commerce. 

METROPOI.nAX 


Avni  oRrrr 


Ti  insit 


of  the  Wash- 

Authorltv 

law,    the    flftii 

AiJthority  on  the 

progr4in  (with  aa  ac- 

Committee  on 


the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the 
pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
artment  under 
with  respect  to 
from  member 
Community 
) ;  to  the  Com- 


Oeneral 
ComptrdUer  General  of 
transmlttl  ig,  pursuant  to 

Progress 


Li  nited 


t  > 


Made   in    Developing  Loan 
tem"  ( with  an  accompanying 
Cominictee  on  Government 
Rkport  of  the  Joint 
conoressiona 
A    letter    froiii    tlie    Chaii 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  

gressional  Operations  transmi 
on  the  case  of  Eastland  et  al 
Servlcemen\s  Fund  (with 
pers):    to   the   Committee   oil 
Operatiorts. 

Rfpoht.s  of  thk  Comptroll 
A    letter    from    tlie 
of  the  United  States 
to    law.    a    li.st    oi    reports    of 
Accounting  Office  for  the  monlh 
(with  accompanying  papers) ,  . 
tee  on  Government  Operatloiu 
.\meni>mknt  of  Stripper  Well 
tion  regulatio^ 

A   letter   from   the   .., 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
that   the   proposed   amendment 
well  lease  exemption  regulatlo  i 
effective  June  3,  1975;  to  the 
Tniorior  and  Insular  AJairs. 
RrpoKT  or  thk  Comptrolli  ii 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroi:  er 
the  United  States  tran.smittin 
tilled   "Examination  of  the 

Financing  Authority's  „, „ 

ber  18.  1972  through  March  3 
an  accompanying  report) :  to 
on  Public  Works. 
RrpoRT  OF  THE  Pfdebai.  Electio  r 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman 
Election    Commission 
correspondence   and   briefs   .. 
pending  litigation.  Buckley  et  _ 
al..  Civil  #75-001  (D.D.C.)   (wit  » 
inK  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
Administration. 

Report  of  the  General 
Administration 
A  U'lter  from  the  Administra 

StTvices    transmitting,    , 

re)jort  of  the  General  Services ._ 
covering  public  buildings  proJe( 
for  •onstructioa  (with  an 
pori  ( ;  to  tljo  Committee  on 

E  I.POP.T  of  the  Compirollei 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroll  (r 
tlie  United  States  reporting,  pu 
a  re.sei.s-sion  of  Department  of 
Urban    Development    budget 
which  should  have  been,  but 
ported  to  the  Congress  pursuani 
sloas  of  the  Impouijdment 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap.v. 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
pursuant  to  the  order  of 
Proposfd  Legislation  by 
Services 
A  letter  from  the  Admluistra^r 
Services   transmitting   a   draft 
legislation  to  establish  a  fund 
authorized  agencies,  and  for 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  „ 
tee  on  Government  Operations 
Proposed  Rulemaking  by  the 
Heal'th,  Edttcation,  and 
A  letter  from  the  Executive 
the  Department  of  Health,  »~ 
Welfare  transmitting,  ptirsuant 
tice  of  proposed  rulemaking 


Ac  counting  Sys- 
eport);  to  the 
Op  erations. 
Com  hittee  on 
Operations 

nlaii    and    Vice 

Comniittee  on  Con- 

;ting  a  report 

United  States 

accc^panying  pa- 

Governmeni 


R  Genfrai, 

Compti  oiler   Generiil 

transmit Jlng,  pursuant 

the    General 

of  May  197.5 

the  Comniii- 


eration  of  the  Special  Projects 
companying  papers);  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  thk  Secketart  of 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


of 


^J,  19 


75 


Leasf  Exemi-- 

Adralnl!  trator  of  tlie 

serving  notice 

of   stripper 

will  become 

ronmilttee  o:i 

Ge  v»:r  ,\i. 

General  o[ 

a  report  en- 

Snvironmentiil 

Operatlo^is  from  Octo- 

1975"  (witli 

t|ie  Committcj 

COMMISSIO.V 

*f  the  Federal 
transm  tting    certain 
re  atlng   to  the 
il.  V.  Valeo  et 
accompany- 
on  Rules  aijfi 

!  ervkes 

or  of  Geiienil 

pursua  it   to   law,  .■» 

Apminlstration 

ts  authorized 

accotnpanvlng  re- 

Puliic  Works. 

General 

General  of 
puf^uant  to  lav.-. 
Housing  and 
mthorizatloij 
w^as  not,  re- 
to  the  provi- 
CAnlrol  Act  of 
Apro  Jrtatlons,  the 
the  Commit- 
1  frban  Affairs. 
Janua  ry  30,  1976. 
TH  :  General 
I  Administbai^on 

of  General 

of  proposed 

or  activating 

purposes 

t^the  Commlt- 


o  her 


d  apartment  of 
\  Welfare 


Secretary  to 
acation,  and 
to  law  a  no- 

gbverning  op- 
LCt  (with  ac- 

C  )mmittee  on 


t:  IE 


tlie 


Treasury 
the  Treasury 
.second  an- 


June  23,  1975 
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nual  audit  report  on  the  Student  Loan  Iilark- 
eting  Association  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December  31.  1974  (with  an  ftccompanylng 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
or  THE^  AiB  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authraizlng  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  in  the  name  of 
Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Teager  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Update  of  Indiana's  Civii.  Defense  Lavit 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  cc^y  of  the  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster 
Law  of  1976  as  passed  by  the  99th  Indiana 
General  Assembly  (with  accompanying  pa-  ' 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone): 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  18  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  18 
"To  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  In  Congress  assembled: 
"We,   your   Memorallsts,    the   Senate   and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,    in    legislative   session    assem- 
bled, respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  in  the  State  of  Washington 
there  is  represented  the  type  of  great  di- 
versity of  geography,  industry,  agriculture, 
ethmc  background,  and  cultural  identity 
that  has  made  the  United  States  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  In  this  unification  of  Individ- 
uality that  is  America,  the  role  of  the  smaU 
as  well  as  the  mighty  has  alwajs  been  one  of 
Importance;  and 

"Whereas,  The  town  of  Deep  River,  Wash- 
ington overlooking  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
Columbia,  the  main  artery  of  commerce  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  gieat  producer  of 
hydroelectric  power  for  the  western  states, 
and  a  major  element  of  the  region's  fishing 
Industry,  has  long  played  an  important  role 
in  the  history  of  that  great  river;  and 

"Whereas.  Two  of  the  largest  timber  com- 
panies in  the  nation  have  invested  millions 
of  dollars  In  the  town  of  Deep  River  because 
of  its  key  location  near  t)ie  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  which  makes  it  a  focal  point 
for  river  rafting  and  log  sorting  operations; 

"Whereas.  Deep  River  is  the  home  office  of 
several  major  businesses  serving  Wahkiakum 
County  and  the  surrounding  areas  of  the 
Lower  Columbia,  among  them  an  independ- 
eat  telephone  company,  an  expanding  port 
tiistnct.  a  regional  three  store  mercantUe 
organization,  the  county's  largest  and  most 
efficient  insurance  company,  and  several  in- 
dependent  logging  contractors;  and 

"Whereas,  The  steady  growth  of  Deep  River 
will  continue  as  the  construction  of  a  new 
«  a.er  system  will  permit  the  building  of  new 
monies  on  a  scale  previously  impossible;  and 

•Whereas,  Deep  River's  church,  built  by 
"«  town's  pioneers,  has  been  registered  as 
a  National  Historic  Site;  and 


"Whereas,  The  many  business  concerns  and 
residents  of  this  community  depend  to  a 
great  degree  on  the  peraooal  and  efflcleat 
service  offered  by  the  Deep  River  post  offlce. 
one  of  an  unfortunately  diminishing  class 
across  this  land;  and 

'Whereas,  In  this  Bicentennial  era  of 
thought  and  reflection  on  the  origins  of  our 
Nation  it  seema  most  appropriate  that  the 
spirit  of  conmnmltles  such  as  Deep  Blver. 
Washington,  and  the  needs  of  the  citizens 
of  such  places  for  a  local  post  office  able 
to  serve  the  community  in  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal manner  should  be  recognized  and  sup- 
ported; and 

"Whereas,  The  needs  of  communities  such 
as  Deep  River  simply  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  the  rush  toward  consolidation  of  services 
in  ever  larger,  more  remote,  mechanized,  and 
automated  post  offices;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  Indicated  it  is  considering  the  clo- 
sure of  the  local  post  office  at  Deep  River, 
tiereby  forcing  the  town's  residents  to  travel 
many  miles  for  services  which  could  not  be 
provided  by  a  rural  mall  carrier;  and 

"Whereas,  Small  communities  such  as  Deep 
River  need  encourt^ment  in  their  continued 
steady  growth  instead  of  being  shunted  aside 
and  thrust  into  the  backwaters  of  bureau- 
cratic consolidation: 

"Now  therefore,  your  Memorialists  re^>ect- 
ftilly  pray  that  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice be  directed  to  permit  the  Deep  River  post 
office  to  continue  in  existence  to  serve  the 
businesses  and  citizens  of  the  area,  saving 
them  the  serious  hardships  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  closure  of  the  town's  poet  of- 
fice; and 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  24  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  24 
"To  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the   House  of  Representatives,   and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of     the    United     States,     in    Congress 
assembled : 

•We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stat©  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows: 

"Wherea.s,  The  several  states  of  the  United 
Slates  h.ive  each  adopted  a  flower  as  the 
official  flower  of  that  state;   and 

•Wiiereas,  The  United  States  of  America  has 
not  designated  for  itself  a  flower  as  the  offi- 
cial national  flower;  and 

•Whereas,  In  this  Bicentennial  era  it  is 
most  fitting  and  appropriate  that  the  na- 
Uo!inl  Congie.s'5  should  make  such  a  designa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas.  The  apple  blossom's  beautiful 
color.s  of  snowy  white  shaded  with  delicate 
pink  and  touches  of  scarlet  appear  across 
tills  great  land  every  spring;  and 

•Wiiereas,  The  apple  tree  has  played  a 
singularly  important  part  in  the  cultural 
liistory  and  folklore  of  the  United  States;  and 

•Whereas,  The  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  is 
grown  anrt  enjoyed  throughout  the  nation; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  tliat  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration do  work  in  concert  toward  the 
designation  of  the  apple  blossoms  as  the  offi- 
cial national  ilower  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

•  Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial be  immediately  tiansmitted  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  to  the  Honorable  Oer«Id  R. 
Ford,  Prealdeat  of  the  United  Stotes.  the 
President  of  the  United  BUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Waahlngton.* 

Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    No.     H 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ot 
New  Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    No.    11 

Mbmoriauzino   Congress    To   Investxgatx 

Pkicino   or  AND    Problems   Relating   to 

Enoust  Resource  Sxtfplies 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  memorialized  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  energy  resource  supplies  which 
are  presently  unregulated,  and  to  further  in- 
vestigate energy  supply  pricing  in  reiaUon- 
ship  to  controlled  prices  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts as  set  by  the  public  utUlties  commis- 
sions of  the  several  states;  and 

"TTiat,  the  secretary  of  state  forward  copies 
of  this  resoluUon  to  the  speaker  of  the  XTUlted 
States  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
New  Hampshire." 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  16  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  16 
"To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled : 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresentaUves  ot  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas.  The  budget,  as  a  vehicle  of  both 
policy  coordination  and  administrative  con- 
trol, is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive devices  of  modem  government;  and 

"Whereas.  The  budget  process,  while  serv- 
ing to  channel  and  compromise  the  con- 
flicting views  in  democratic  systems,  Is  of 
primary  Importance  in  the  estabUshment  of 
a  system  of  communication  required  to  bring 
information  to  the  proper  levels  for  deci- 
sion-making; and 

"Whereas,  At  both  state  and  national 
levels,  a  definitive  change  is  becoming  appar- 
ent in  which  the  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment are  demanding  a  greater  role  in  the 
preparation  of  budgets  in  an  effort  toward 
improving  their  primary  function  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds;  and 

•Whereas,  The  public  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  important  constitutional 
roles  of  both  federal  and  state  legislative 
branches  of  government,  demanding  hi- 
creased  effectiveness  and  attention  to  duty 
and  responsibility;  and 

"Whereas,  If  the  role  of  the  legislative 
branch  is  to  be  effective  in  the  budget  process 
at  both  the  state  and  national  levels.  In- 
formation must  be  readily  available  In  a 
timely  manner  concerning  proposals  and  de- 
velopments from  both  levels  In  order  to  in- 
telligently enact  legislation  resolving  and  im- 
plementUig  comprehensive  programs  for  the 
good  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  State  legislatures  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty  acquiring  timely  and  cur- 
rent &.scal  and  policy  information  relating 
to  congressional  action  in  areas  of  vital  fiscal 
concern  for  effective  state  legislative  consid- 
eration of  revenue  and  appropriation  bills; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  tlirough  the  respective 
offices  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  recently  created 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  Budget 
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CommltteM  of  the  United  States  Congress  be 
made  awftre  of  this  lack  of  vital  eommunlea- 
tlon  between  the  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government,  and  that  those 
Congressional  Committees  do  Institute  and 
Implement  a  comprehensive  system  designed 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  assembling 
and  promulgating  to  state  legislatures  all 
flscsl  and  policy  information  relating  to  con- 
gressional developments  Impacting  state 
programs. 

••Be  it  lurtUer  resolved.  That,  U  the  respec- 
tive Congressional  Legislative  Budget  Com- 
mittees decide  that  the  establishment  or 
communications,  directed  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  state  legislative  expertise  in  budg- 
etary and  fiscal  matters,  is  bevond  their  or- 
ganizational scope  at  this  time,  they  do 
then  undertake  to  establish  provisional  com- 
munications directed  toward  the  same  goals 
until  such  time  as  a  permanent  system  can 
be  established:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington."  ~ 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  596  adc^ted 
by  the  General  As.sembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  596 
"A  Joint  resoluUon  commending  the  Armed 

Forces  and  urgUig  Congress  to  preserve  the 

defenses  of  this  Nation 

"Whereas,  this  State  and  naUon  is  now  in 
Us  200th  year  of  freedom;  and 

"Whereas,  that  freedom  was  secured  and 
has  since  been  maintained  by  the  sacrifices 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces 
of  this  nation,  both  professional  and  civilian; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  U  and  always  will  be  the 
llTCs  and  fortunes  of  every  cltlsen  of  this 
nation;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
survival  of  these  freedoms  which  Americans 
traditionally  hold  most  dear,  including  but 
not  limited  to  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  from 
any  restraints  on  our  liberties  without  due 
process  of  law.  and  the  freedom  to  criticize 
government  and  dissent  from  the  majority, 
and  that  survival  depends  upon  the  safety  of 
this  nation  from  governments  and  ideologies 
which  would  destroy  us  In  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  destinies;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  a  discernible 
trend  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  In  certain  segments  of  the  pubUc  to  de- 
tract from  the  armed  forces  of  this  nation, 
not  only  the  flnancUl  support  which  those 
forces  must  have  to  adequately  protect  this 
nation  and  Insure  its  survival,  but  also  from 
the  respect  and  admiration  which  this  nation 
has  tradlUonany  bad  for  its  armed  forces: 
and  ' 

"Whereaa.  such  detraeUon  is  Inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  thu  nation  and  should 
be  deplored  by  every  American  citizen; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  BcpresenUtlves  concurring- 

"Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  reeogalaee  that  while  we  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  secure  economic  and 
social  Justice  for  all  our  people  we  must 
reaUze  that  such  jiutlce  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  we  remain  free,  and  that  foeedom  can 
only  be  gtiarantaed  for  the  foreseeable  future 
by  an  armed  foroe  aeoand  to  none. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  apprwUtlon  o*  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  la  hcmby  nprasaed  to  U»e 
men  and  womu  o*  the  amad  farcee,  Uvlng 
and  dead,  who  have  deverled  their  lives  and 
fortonca  to  the  maintenance  of  those  free- 
doms which  all  of  us  now  enjoy. 


"Sec.  3.  That  the ^ 

States  Is  hereby  urged  to 

defenses  of  this  nation 

the  preservation  of  this  nation 

"Sec.  4.  That  this  re&_.. 
effectl'.e  upon  ratification. 

"In  the  General  Assembl  ' 
and  ratified,  this  the  13th 


Congi  ss  of  the  United 

ake  care  that  the 

re^iain  adequate  for 

and  Its  Ideals. 

resoliAion  shall  become 


read  three  times 
lay  of  May,  1975." 
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Assembly  Joint  Resolutijin 
by  the  Legislature  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Coir 
"AssEMpr-T  Joint  RESOLrxiiiN 

TO   BiLlNCUAL   TtLEVISIO 

'•\Vhcrca.s,  In  the  fan  of 
bilingual      children's 
known    as    'Villa    Alegre 
nstlonally;  ard 

"Wh«reRS.  'Villa  Alegre 
Biliiitjual  Children's  Tclev 
fomia  nonprofit  corporati 
land,  California;  and 

"Whereas.    Utilizing    the 
powerful  medium  in 
Megre'  Is  aimed  for  children 
tive  years  where  its  Impr 
value  to  the  viewer;  and 

"Wlaerjas,   •Villa  Alegre' 
of  Idetitity  as  well  as 
prpclation  of  the  Spanish 
gauges,   inbtiUs   a  sense   o 
fiUence    in    the    heritage 
speaking  commuuity,  introAi' 
children    to   a   new   lingui  . 
hroadeuB  cuniculiun  experi  ; 
bratlug  cultural  ciiveisity; 

"Whereas,  Tho  program 
a  linguLstic  and  cultural 
home,  school,  a::d  total 
serve  as  an  elTective  educat 
plying  with  recent  United 
Court  decisions  involving 
tlon;  and 

"Whereas,  Bilingual  _.. 
Inc.,    producers    of    'Villa 
veloped    invaluable 
children's  television  ._^ 
piled   extensive   research 
children,  and  has  gained  a 
the  educatioixal  needs  of  c 
formative  years;  and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  value  anc 
Alegre'  on  all  children  in 
Is   manifest   in   Its   Instil 
community  support   and 
homes     and     classrooms 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assert.^ 
the   State   of   California   f 
Legislature   of  the  State 
spectfully  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  Unlte< 
legislation    to    asstire    the 
'Villa   Alegre*   for   all 
further 

"Rcsolicd,  "Diat   the 
Assembly  transmit  copies 
to  the  President  and  Vice 
United  States,  to  the  _^-. 
of  Representatives,  and  to 
Representative  from  Call 
gress  of  the  United  States 


No.  9  Helative 

Programming 

an  innovative 

ion      program 

made    its    debut 


He 
Instltu  ional 


f 
tts 


Speal  er 


Joint  Resolution  No.  81 
Legislature  of  the  State  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Financ 

"Senate  Joint 
"A  Joint  resolution  In 
legislation  In  the  United 
increase  the  Federal  tax 
"Whereas,  legislation  is 
sldered  by  the  United 
crease  the  federal   tax  on 
"Whereas,  any  increase 
on  motor  fuel  will  drive 
line  to  the  individual 
hlMtlve  level;  and 

"Whereas,  the  signiflcanl 
population  who  use   their 


Stat  !s 


u 


JuTh   23,  1975 


No.  9  adopted 
I  of  California; 


Is    prodticed    by 
ion.  Inc.,  a  Cali- 
<  n  based  In  Oak- 
most    singularly 
exlst#nce  today.  'Villa 
at  the  forma- 
?act  can  bo  of  most 

provides  a  sen.'se 
undo  standing  and  ap- 

iTid  English  Ian- 
pride   and  con- 

)f  the  Spanish- 
icC3  monolingual 

tic  melody,  and 
noes,  v/iiile  cele- 
.d 

helps   to    create 
I  ridge  v.ithln  the 
coijiniunlty  and  can 
inal  tool  ill  corn- 
States  Supreme 

bilingual   educa- 

Chil  iron's  Television, 

Megre.'    has    de- 

In    bilmgual 

has  com- 

on   bilingual 

ceen  insight  into 

lUreu  during  the 


expert  ,se 
progra  nmlng, 

ti  ita 


Impact  of  'Villa 

United  States 

civic   and 

s   utilization    in 

latlonally;     now. 


i'y 


and  Senate  of 
intly.    That    the 
California  re- 
President  and 
States  to  enact 
continuation    of 
and   be   it 


chil  Iren 

Cljef  Clerk   of  the 

this  resolution 

President  of  the 

of  the  House 

ach  Senator  and 

Callfo|nla  In  the  Con- 


ndopted  by  the 
North  Carolhia; 

ResoJjtion  225 

oppoi  Ition  to  pending 

States  Senate  to 

on  motor  fuel 

low  being  con- 

Senato  to  In- 

notor  fuel:   and 

the  federal  tax 

price  of  gaso- 

con|umer  to  a  pro- 


tle 


portion  of  our 
automobiles   in 


le  ut  able 
wtl  be  e 
hould 


te]  lance 
thi 


t  le  general  de- 
decrease  in  the 
1  uel   taxes,   the 
a  Idltional  funds 
impijovemcnts  of  Its 


their  work  or  commute  from  great 
to  their  Jobs  and  who  are  "  " 

for  such  gasoline  Increases  . 
deprived  of  their  livelihood 
take  elfect;  and 

"Whereas,  the  farmers  of  tdls 
supply  our  food  and  form  th« 
for  this  nation's  future  sua 
being  will  paiticularly  feel 
of  this  proposed  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  by  reason  of 
cliua  in  the  eccwiomy  and  the 
collection   of   State   motor 
State  is  now  in  great  need  of 
for  the  maintenance  and 
highways;  and 

"Wh;reas.  any  substantial 
federal  government  In  its  : 
would  constitute  a  further 
source  of  revenues  upon 
dependent  for  its  highway 
construction; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resoled 
n^e,  the  House  of  Representatl  :es 

"Sec.    1.    That   the    Genera  1 
Nortli  Carolina  urges  that 
the  United  States  pass  no  _ 
would  increase  the  federal  ta; 
in  view  ol  the  certain  terrible 
sequence.;  that  will  result  to  ^ 
the  population  of  this  counti  i 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  thii 
transmitted  to   the  Speaker  i« 
States  House  of  Representatl  ves 
dent  of  the  United  States  S<  t 
member  of  the  North  Carolin  i 
the  United  States  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  This  resolution  sha  1 
tive  upon  ratification. 

"In  the  General  Assembly  r^ad 
and  ratified,  this  the  4th  day 

Senate    Concurrent    Resollition 
adopted  by  the  Legislature 
Louisiana;    to    the    Committee 
Works: 


ncrease  by  the 

r  fuel  taxes 

ctverslon  of  the 

whl  :h  the  State  is 

m  ilntenance  and 


t  le 


by  the  Ssn- 

concuning: 

Assembly  of 

Congress  of 

1  sglslatlon  that 

on  motor  fuel 

economic  con- 

lU  segments  of 


resolution  by 

of  the  United 

the  Presi- 

and  each 

Delegation  to 


S<nate 


'  Resoi  jtion 


St(  tes 


occurr  ng 
I  ln(  rci 


s»me 


over  )asses 


dei  igned 


"Senate  CoNcoaEENx 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to 

Congress  of  the  United 

r.ufficient  funds  to  the  varl<Ju3 

used  solely  to  eliminate 

crossings 

"Whereas,  accidents 
crossings  continue  to  be  an 
cal  problem  In  the  area  of  ptfjllc 
ministration,   resulting   in 
Juries   and    1,500   deaths   _ 
streets,  roads  and  highways; 

"Whereas,    such    accidents 
pletely   eliminated  by  the 
appropriately  engineered  _ . 
derpasses  and  further  relief  fr4m 
ous  traffic  congestion,  ecor__ 
fered  through  avoidable  delay 
centratlon  of  noxious  exhaus ; 
mental  to  the  surrounding 
casioncd  by  Inadequately 
crossings  can  be  realized  from 
tlon  of  properly  engineered 
for;  and 

"Whereas,  the  states  and 
ernment  have  expended 
In  the  planning  and  construction 
of  public  highways  on  behalf 
thereof    which    will    provide 
method  of  safe,  swift,  and 
tation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  states  lack 
to  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
the  hazardous  situations 
at    railroad    grade    crossings 
boundaries  and  the  constructl4n 
Ing  of  such  facilities  would 
Jtistlfled    by    the   resultant 
lives  and  properties  of  the 
great  nation. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  8tat< 
the  House  of  Representatives 
currlng,  that  the  Congress 


distances 
Jle  to  pay 
effectively 
''  this  tax 


country  who 
very  backbone 
and  well- 
adverse  effect 


become  effec- 

three  times 
of  June,  1975." 

No.     12 

the  State  of 

on    Public 


No.  12 

i^emorlallze  the 

to  provide 

states  to  be 

haz|trdous  railroad 


at  railroad 

asiugly  crltl- 

safety  ad- 

7,000   hi- 

anAually   on   our 

and 

can   be   corn- 
construction  of 
and  un- 
the  danger- 
c  losses  6Uf- 
and  the  con- 
fimies  detri- 
ei|vlronment  oc- 
rallroad 
the  construe- 
ficllitles  theie- 


tl  e  federal  gov- 

conslferable  monies 

of  a  system 

of  the  citizens 

them   with  a 

transpor- 


sc;nlc 


sl^lficant  funds 

to  correct 

currently  existing 

within    their 

or  redeslgn- 

be  more  than 

8:  ,vings   in   the 

c  tizens  of  this 


ly 


the  Senate 
of  Louisiana, 
thereof  con- 

the  United 
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states  is  hereby  memorialized  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  the  various  states  to  be  used 
solely  to  eliminate  hazardous  railroad  cross- 
ings within  their  boundaries,  both  on  and  off 
the  federal  aid  highway  system  through  the 
construction  of  overpasses  and  underpasses. 
The  relocation  of  streets  or  highways  to  elimi- 
nate such  hazardous  crossings,  and  the  clos- 
ing of  unnecessary  cro.ssings. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
EesoliUion  upon  its  adoption  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  presiding  membei-s  of  the  two 
iioiises  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
;ind  to  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  tYird.  Pi'esl- 
deii'.  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  North  Da- 
kota Optometrlc  Association  relating  to 
opiometric  care  within  federally  financed 
coverage  of  any  Medicaid  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  petition  from  the  Sol  C.  Kraus  Lodge 
No.  8  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  urging  assurance 
of  help  and  support  of  the  United  States  for 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legis- 
lature of  Suft'olk  County,  N.V.,  in  support  of 
H.R.  5768;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

.4  resolution  adopted  by  the  Village  Board 
of  Olympia  Fields,  111.,  relathig  to  certain 
rules  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association;  the 
first  dealing  with  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and  the  second 
relating  to  the  equal  riglits  amendment; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Sub- 
urban As.sociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Blue 
Island,  111.,  urging  support  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education  Program  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following-  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  extend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  program  authority 
iRept.  No.  94-219). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Afi^alrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1849.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (Rent.  No  94- 
220). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  today 
the  Interior  Committee  files  its  report  on 
S.  1849,  the  "Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Extension  Act  of  1975".  This  bill 
extends  the  Allocation  Act  from  Au- 
gust 31,  1975,  to  March  1,  1976.  Although 
an  extension  of  the  act  is  provided  In 
other  bills  which  have  passed  the  Senate, 
it  is  possible  that  these  will  not  be  en- 
acted into  law  in  time  to  prevent  an  ex- 
piration of  the  act.  and  the  termination 
of  the  important  price  control  and  al- 
location authorities  contained  therein. 

If  the  Allocation  Act  expires  on  Au- 
gust 31,  Mr.  President,  the  two-thirds 
of  domestic  crude  oil  now  subject  to 
price  controls  will  jump  from  $5.25  to 
over  $13  per  barrel.  This  will  renew  in- 
flationary pressures  in  the  economy  and 
prolong  the  current  recession.  Such  an 
abrupt  removal  of  price  controls  Is  not 
contemplated  even  by  the  administra- 


tion, which  has  announced  a  gi'adual  2- 
year  program  of  decontrol.  The  severe 
economic  dislocations  which  would  be 
caused  by  an  immediate  tei-mination  of 
price  controls  is  obvious,  it  seems,  to  the 
most  vociferous  advocates  of  rationing 
energy  by  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimus  con- 
sent that  both  tlie  bill  and  the  summary 
from  tlie  committee's  report  on  S.  1849 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb. 
a.s  follows: 

S.   1849 

Be  it  et.avtcd  by  tite  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    Staies    of 
Aineiiva  in  Congress  assembled, 
sh<3rt  title 

Section  1.  inis  Act  may  be  cited  .i-s  the 
•Emergency  Petroleum  AUocation  Extension 
Act  of  1976". 

EXTENSION     OF     MANDATOnY     ALLOCATION 
PSOCaAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  striking  oui,  'August  31.  1975,"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  1,  1076,  '. 

I.   SUMMAR.' 

The  pvirpose  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  was  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  mandatory  allocation  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  in  amounts  and  at  prices 
required  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  main- 
tenance of  public  services  and  agricultiu-al 
operations.  In  addition  to  providing  the  au- 
thorities necessary  for  dealing  with  the 
.shortages  induced  by  the  Arab  embargo,  the 
Act  has  served  to  insulate  the  economy  and 
the  American  consumer  from  the  drastic  pe- 
troleum price  increases  which  followed. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4(g)(1),  the  Alloca- 
tion Act — which  provides  the  sole  authority 
for  continued  price  control  and  allocation- 
will  expire  on  August  31,  1975.  If  the  Act  is 
not  extended,  the  two-thirds  of  domestic 
crude  oil  production  now  under  price  con- 
trols win  rise  abruptly  from  $5.26  to  over  $13 
per  barrel.  Because  of  the  $2  tariff  imposed 
by  the  President,  removal  of  price  controls 
will  push  the  price  of  domestically  produced 
crude  oil  even  above  the  economically  ruin- 
ous and  artificially  high  prices  now  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel. 

If  the  proposed  $3  tariff  is  enacted,  the  cost 
to  the  U.S.  economy  of  decontrolling  old 
domestic  crude  oil— coupled  with  higher 
costs  for  new  and  Imported  oil  and  com- 
peting fuels  such  as  coal  and  Intrastate  natu- 
ral gas— will  amount  to  a  staggering  $33  5 
billion  per  year.  AssunUng  the  OPEC  cartel 
raises  world  oil  prices  by  $2  this  fall,  the 
total  drain  on  the  economy  would  approach 
$50  billion. 

There  is,  of  covu-se,  considerable  disagree- 
ment over  the  need  for  or  deslrabUlty  of  de- 
controlling domestic  crude  oil  prices.  How- 
ever, even  proponents  of  decontrol  recognize 
that  the  immediate  Ufting  of  all  price  con- 
trols—which could  occur  if  the  Allocation 

Act  were  permitted  to  expire  on  August  31 

would  cause  severe  dislocations  in  an  econ- 
omy weakened  by  prolonged  recession  and  In- 
flation. For  this  reason,  advocates  of  decon- 
trol in  both  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress have  suggested  plans  to  phase  out  price 
controls  over  an  extended  period.  In  fact,  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  decontrol  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices  over  two  years  would 
necessitate  an  extension  of  the  authorities 
provided  In  the  Allocation  Act. 
The  Committee  strongly  believes  that  a  six 


month  extension  of  the  Act  is  essential  to  as- 
sure an  orderly  transition  period  for  resolving 
the  significant  issue  of  domestic  crude  oil 
pricing.  Without  such  an  extension,  there 
will  be  no  opportimlty  either  to  phase  out 
price  controls  gradually,  or  to  extend  the  Act 
with  appropriate  amendments  for  an  interim 
period.  Moreover,  tlie  abrupt  termination  of 
price  control  authority  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  domestic  crude  ril  prices  inav 
otoir  simultaneously  with  further  price  In- 
creases contemplated  by  the  OPEC  cartel  this 
lall.  This  would  place  an  Intolei-able  burden 
on  the  economy  and  destroy  any  prospect  of 
recovering  from  the  current  recession.  Since 
'he  Allocstion  Act  permits  the  President  to 
increase  crude  oil  prices,  or  exempt  any  cate- 
3on-  of  peiroleimi  from  regulation,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  the  Issue  of  domestic  crude 
oil  pricing  .should  be  resolved  while  preserv- 
ing the  important  protection  provided  by  ilic 

Ai). 


HOUSE  Bill,  REFERRED 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  6860)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  conserxa- 
tion  and  conversion  program  was  lead 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ORDER    FOR    STAR    PRINT— S.    729 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mi'.  Piesident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  a  star  print  be 
made  of  S.  729  the  Part-Time  Career  Op- 
portunity Act,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice. 
to  correct  a  technical  ei-ror. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  June  19. 
1975,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
enrolled  biU  (S.  818)  to  authorize  U.S 
payments  to  the  United  Nations  for  ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  on  June  20,  1975.  he 
had  approved  and  signed  the  emolled 
bill  (S.  441)  to  amend  the  Forest  Pest 
Control  Act  of  June  25,  1947. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hhnself,  Mr 
Phujp  A.  Hast,  and  Mr.  Mokdale)  : 

S.  1988.  A  bill  to  provide,  on  a  demon- 
stration basis,  emergency  relief  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  security  of  the  United 
States  by  preventing  the  loss  of  existing 
housing  units  through  the  phenomenon  of 
housing  abandonment,  to  protect  the  health 
and  living  standards  in  communities  and 
neighborhoods  threatened  by  abandonment 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  certain  mortgage  trans- 
actions, to  assist  local  public  bodies  in  the 
development  and  redevelopment  of  well 
planned,  integrated,  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  in  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  communities,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  STONE  (for  blmselt  and  Mr. 
HAMansLB) : 
S.  1989.  A  bill  to  direct  the  preparation  and 
submission  to  the  President  <a  Information 
to  awlst  in  negotiations  with  oil  pioducng 
countries.  ReTerrcd  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.    1990.  A  bUl   for   the  relief   of  Romeo 
Gumlla  and  Pollcronio  Gumila.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judleicary. 
By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER: 
S.  1991.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  in  the 
case  of  certain  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve who  died  while  performing  service  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State 
pursuant   to  an  order  o*  the  Governor  of 
■nch  State.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wnj.iAMS) : 
S.  1992.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  provisions 
relating  to  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself,  Mr. 
PAKjfiw,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Gakn,  Mr. 
Hansbn,  Mr.  Hklms,  Mr.  McCmai;, 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Towxb,  Mr.  Tbttb- 
MOND,  Mr.  BAaxLETT,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Brock,  Mr.  William  L.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  KoTH) : 
S.  1903.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  Improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  ellgl- 
btUty  for  food  stamps  and  administrative  re- 
Mr.  OoLDWATES,  Mr.  DoxzNici.  Mr. 
spousibility  for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Cominit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1994.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  under- 
take  research    in   the   development   of   im- 
proved curricula  for  training  of  coal  mine 
technologists,  and  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  matce  grants  to  the 
community  colleges  for  the  conditct  of  such 
progruna,  and  for  other  purpoaee.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BOTH: 
S.  1995.  A  bill  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  inflation 
adjustment   in   the   rates   of  tax   and   the 
Btandard  and  i>ersonaI  exemption  deductions 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 

Jackson  and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.  1996.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Energv  Supply 

and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  ON  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Haht,  and  Mr. 

MONIkALE)  : 

8.  1988.  A  bill  to  provide,  on  a  demon- 
straiion  basis,  emergency  relief  for  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States  by  preventing  the  loss  of 
existing  housing  units  thi-ough  the  phe- 
nomenon of  housing  abandonment,  to 
protect  the  health  and  living  standards 
in  communities  and  neighborhoods 
threatened  by  abandonment,  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  bi 
connection  with  certain  mortgage  trans- 
actions, to  assist  local  public  bodies  in 
the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
well-planned.     Integrated,     residential 
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S.   1988 
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from  taking  reasonable  corrective  actions  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time,  thereby  impos- 
ing a  substantial  financial  burden  on  the 
agencies  involved  in  such  programs;  and 

(4)  the  continued  unchecked  spread  of 
licusing  abandonment  may,  in  some  cases, 
impair  the  financial  position  and  liquidity 
of  federally  related  financial  institutions, 
and  thereby  i-csult  in  eren  greater  financial 
burden  on  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Neighborhood  Protection  Corporatl'.'ii 
which  vi^lU  have  the  authority,  on  a  demon- 
stration basis,  to  enter  and  take  posse.sslon 
of  abandoned  residential  properties  in  order 
to  prevent  the  continued  deterioration  and 
destruction  of  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties and  to  hold  and  assemble  parcels  of  land 
for  the  orderly  development  and  redevclop- 
m-jnt  of  neighborhoods  and  communliles. 

DEFINITIOKS 

8Kr.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act- 

(1)  The  term  "residential  property"  means 
any  real  property  (incUiding  Improvements) 
which  is  designed  for  oecnpsnc;-  by  one  or 
more  families  and — 

(A)  which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  which 
Is  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of 
the  United  States:  or 

(B)  which  is  stibject  to  a  mortgage  held  by 
any  federally   related   financial    institution. 

(2)  The  term  "federall:"  related  financial 
li:  ititution"  means — 

(A)  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Fedrrsl  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(B)  any  savings  and  loan  a^.sociatloJi  tbe 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  Uie  Fed- 
eral S.ivings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation; 

(C)  any  thrift  or  home  financing  institu- 
tion which  is  a  member  of  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank;  and 

(D)  any  credit  tmion  ihe  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  National   Credit  Union  Administration. 

(3)  A  residential  property  shall  be  deemed 
lo  be  abandoned  If — 

(A)  in  any  case  where  the  mortgage  cover- 
ing the  property  was  executed  in  connection 
with  the  mortgagor's  occupancy  of  the  prop- 
erty, that  mortgagor  (1)  has  vacated  such 
property,  and  (11)  has  defaulted  on  the  mort- 
gage secured  by  the  property;  or 

(B)  in  any  case  where  the  mortgage  cover- 
ing the  property  was  not  executed  in  con- 
nection with  the  mortgagor's  occupancy  of 
the  property,  that  mortgagor  has  substan- 
tiaUy  reduced  the  level  of  operating  sen-ices 
or  other  services  below  an  adequate  level,  and 
that  mortgagor  (i)  has  defaulted  on  the 
mortgage  secured  by  the  property;  and  (11) 
is  more  tlian  six  months  in  arrears  in  pay- 
ment of  real  pr(^>erty  taxes  on  such  property. 

(4)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Neighborhood  Protection  Corporation  estab- 
lished under  section  4. 

FSTABLISHMENT  QF  KmCHBOSKOOD  PHOTECTION' 
CORPOaATlON 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Neighborhood  Cor- 
poration, which  shall  be  an  independent 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Neither  the  Cor- 
poration nor  any  of  Its  ftmctlons.  powers,  or 
duties,  shall  be  transferred  to  or  consolidated 
with  any  other  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Corporation  shall  maintain  Its  principal  of- 
fice in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be 
deemed,  for  purpos-s  of  venue  in  civil  ac- 
tions, to  be  a  resident  thereof.  Agencies  or  of- 
fices may  be  established  by  the  Corporation 
in  such  other  places  or  places  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business. 

tb)  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  .shaU  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
tho  Corporation.  There  shall  be  a  First  Vice 


President  of  the  Corporation,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  serve  as  President 
of  the  Corporation  durUig  the  absence  or  dls- 
abUlty  of  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Piesldent  of  the  Corporation,  and 
who  shall  at  other  times  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  President  of  the  Corporation  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(c)(1)  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Dircc'ci-3 
oi  !'n»  Corporation  con<;isting  of  the  President 
of  tlie  Corporation  who  shall  serve  as  the 
Chairman,  the  First  Vice-President,  who  shall 
serve  as  Vice-Chalrman.  the  Secretary  of 
Hou.-.ing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Afiuirs,  and  four  additional  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Board,  not  more  than  five  s'lall  be  members 
of  any  one  political  party.  The  terms  of  the 
Directors  shall  be  at  fr.e  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  tlie  Dl- 
re.-tors.  In  addition  to  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  shall  perform  such  addi- 
lio.ial  Quticc  and  may  hold  Kuch  other  offices 
in  the  Corporation  a.s  tlie  President  of  Uie 
Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorttm.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  adopt,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
amend,  such  bylaws  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  management  and  functioning  of  the 
Coi-poratlon. 

(2)  The  msmbsr.s  of  the  Board  who  ave 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  UrUted  Statea 
.shall  receive  compensation  for  service  as 
members  at  the  rate  provided  for  Individuals 
occupying  a  position  under  level  II  of  the 
E.xecutlve  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313) . 

(3)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  in  any 
manner,  dhectly  or  iadlreotly,  participate  In 
the  deliberation  upon,  or  the  determination 
of.  any  question  affecting  hU  personal  Inter- 
ests, or  the  hiterests  of  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  in  which  he  hus  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  personal  interest. 

DEMONSTRATION   PROGRAM 

Stc.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  an  eflec- 
tive  demonstration  program,  the  Corporation 
shall  carry  out  its  functions  In  three  metro- 
politan housing  market  areas.  In  selecting 
the  areas  for  the  purpose  of  such  demonstra- 
tion, the  Board  of  Directors  should  take  into 
account  the  necessity  for  local  cooperation 
and  assistance  and  the  extent  to  which  ap- 
propriate local  officials  m  any  area  being  con- 
sidered for  selection  have  demonstrated  an 
interest  in  cooperating  with  and  assisting  the 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 
The  Board  of  Diiectors  shall  estAbllsh  poli- 
cies which  require  tlie  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Corporation  to  consult,  on  a  contin- 
uing basis,  with  local  officials  and  affected 
residents  of  a  selected  area  with  respect  to 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shaU,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  demonstration  program,  limit  its  ac- 
tivities to  metrcH>oUtan  housing  market 
areas  where  the  abandonment  of  residential 
property  as  defined  in  section  3  Is  .substan- 
tial. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
section  6,  notwlthstandmg  the  provisions  of 
such  section,  the  Corporation  shall — 

(1)  comply  with  any  applicable  community, 
development  plan  or  program; 

(2)  comply  with  any  applicable  housing 
plan  or  program;  and 

(3)  hold  public  hearings  in  any  case  where 
condemnation  proceedings  or  a  change  ta 
land  use  Is  pi\3posed  by  the  Oorptnratlon  if 
such  hearings  aie  not  reqiiired  by  local  law 
In  such  a  case. 

(d)  Upon  the  expiration  of  five  fuU  calen- 
dar years  foUowIng  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Corporation  msy  not  exercise 


its  power  to  acquire  real  property,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  acquisition  in  connection  with 
a  default  on  a  mortgage  held  by  it. 

FUNCTIONS  or  THE  CCHU'OaATION 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Corporatioii  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  residential 
property  is  abandoned,  the  Corporation  is 
authorized,  on  its  own  motion  or  at  th*-  re- 
quest of  a  Government  agency  or  a  fedej-a!;v 
related  hnancial  institution  having  an  Intel - 
est  in  such  propertv.  to  ln.stitute  proceed- 
ings in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  siciion  ta  protert  Uie  interests  ol  tlie 
United  States. 

tb)ii)  In  the  case  oi  abandoned  rc-ideii- 
tlal  property  subjeri  to  a  moritjaije  which  j^ 
insured  or  ^uarantpf-.a  by  an  agency  of  r.o 
United  States,  the  Corporation  may  tile  in 
the  United  States  district  court  wherein  the 
property  is  located  an  action  for  forfeiture  m 
such  properly  to  the  Umted  States,  and  an 
application  lor  an  order  to  seize  and  tike 
possession  of  such  property  as  the  receiver 
of  the  court.  An  order  to  seize  and  take 
possession  shall  be  issued  only  on  affidavits 
which  are  sworn  to  before  a  Umted  States 
district  com  t  Judt>e  or  a  United  States  nuiKi^- 
trate,  and  which  establish  the  grounds  for 
Issuing  the  order.  If  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
finds  that  grounds  for  the  application  exisi. 
or  tiiat  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  they  exist,  he  sliall  enter  an  order  ap- 
pointing tlie  Corporation  as  the  court  s  rr- 
ceiver,  and  directing  the  Corporation  to 
seize  and  take  possession  of  the  propertv. 
Tlie  order  shall  state  the  grounds  or  probabJe 
cause  for  its  issuance  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  whose  affidavits  have  been  taken  in 
support  thereof.  The  order  may  be  executed 
and  u  return  made  to  the  court  only  Vviihi:; 
ten  days  after  the  date  of  issuance.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  execute  the  order  and  leave 
with  any  person  at  the  premises  a  copv 
thereof  and  a  receipt  for  any  property  taken. 
The  Corporation  shall  also  post  a  copy  of  the 
order  and  a  receipt  for  any  property  taken. 
The  return  shall  be  made  promptly  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  inventory  oi 
any  property  taken.  The  Inventory  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  applicant  for  the 
order  and  any  person  at  the  premises,  or  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  one  credible  person 
other  than  the  applicant  for  the  order,  and 
shall  be  verified.  The  court  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, deliver  a  copy  of  the  inventory  to  anv 
person  claiming  an  interest  in  any  properu 
taken  and  to  the  applicant  for  the  order. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  notice  by  public. - 
tion.  actual  notice  of  the  commencement  o: 
any  such  acMon.  and  of  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing required  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  given 
by  the  Corporation.  In  such  manner  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  to  (A)  the  person  who 
holds  title  to  the  property,  and  (B)  any  per- 
son who  has  recorded  an  Interest  lii  U:e 
property,  unless  after  search  by  the  Cor- 
poration satisfactory  to  the  court,  anv  si  c)' 
person  is  not  found. 

(3)  Not  later  than  thirty  davs  after  the 
issuance  of  an  order  under  paragraph  d) 
the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  the  merits 
to  determine  whether  forfeiture  should  bo 
ordered.  If  at  such  hearing,  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  residential  property  has 
been  abandoned,  end  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  property  tends  to  constiiute 
a  danger  to  the  community  or  neighborhood 
the  court  shall  order  that  the  property  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  all  right 
title,  and  Interest  therein  shall  pass  to  tlip 
Corporation.  Any  such  order  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  Just  compensation 
by  the  Corporation  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  Interest  of  any  person  claim- 
ing an  interest  in  the  property  as  esiab- 
llshed  in  the  hearing  on  forfeiture  by  per- 
sons or  agencies  having  an  Interest.  In  any 
case  Ui  which  the  person  or  agency  having 
such  an  interest  is  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  payment  by  the  Corporation  shall 
be  In  the  form  of  obligations  Issued  by  it. 
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<4)  If  the  court  finds,  In  any  hearing  on 
forfeiture,  that  a  person  (other  than  au 
agency  of  the  United  States)  who  has  an  In- 
lercst  In  the  property  faUed  to  protect  the 
:iitprests  of  the  United  States  by  knowing- 
ly permitting  the  continued  deterioration  of 
an  abandoned  property  In  which  it  has  an 
iii'erest  while  having  the  authority  under 
liiw  or  contract  to  prevent  such  continuation, 
II  shall  give  notice  of  such  finding  to  any 
HiseiK-y  of  the  United  States  which  has  an 
insurance  or  other  similar  ubllgaiion  wuh 
respect  to  the  property  or  with  respect  to  the 
person  who  has  an  hiterest  in  tue  property 
*»  that  such  agency  can  take  appropriate 
aiTtion  to  protect  the  lureiest  o(  the  Cuited 
Stales. 

tSi  If  at  a  hearing  under  p:ir»;;raph  {.i> 
'he  court  determines  that  the  residential 
l>roperty  was  not  abandoned,  or  that  the 
abandoned  properly  did  not  t^nd  to  create 
»  danger  to  the  community  or  neighborhood, 
or  that  probable  cause  for  an  order  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  <1»  did  not  exist, 
the  court  shall  fix  and  allow  to  any  person 
with  an  Interest  in  the  property,  to  be  paid 
by  the  Corporation,  the  costs,  cotuisel  fees. 
expenses,  and  damages  as  a  result  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  order  to  seize  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  property. 

(c»  In  the  case  of  an  abandoned  re<ildeu- 
tial  property  which  Is  not  subject  to  a  mort- 
pace  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  the  Corporation  may 
take  action  in  accordance  with  subsection 
tb»  with  respect  to  such  property  only  if  it 
determines — 

tl)  that  the  mortgagee  is  a  fedt«raUv  re- 
lated financial   institution; 

|2)  that  the  mortgagee  holds  n  Rub.stau- 
tlal    number   of   mortgages   coverint;    aban- 
■  doned  residential  properties;  and 

(31  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  regulatory  agency,  that  the  It- 
qutdit.y  of  the  mortgagee  may  be  affected. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  acquire  In  ex- 
change for  obligations  issued  by  it  residential 
properties  to  which  title  Is  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
uient  or  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs at  the  fair  market  value  of  the  propirty 
a."»  of  the  date  the  title  is  passed  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  accept  such  obligations  in  exchange 
for  such  properties  The  fair  market  value 
(tl  the  properties  to  be  exchanged  shall  be 
determined  by  an  appraisal  made  by  the 
Corporation,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  exceed  the  iiii- 
paid  balance  of  the  mortgage. 

(e)  The  Corporation  may  acquire  real  or 
residential  properties  by  condemnation  for 
the  purpose  of  redeveloping  a  communltv  or 
neighborhood,  except  that  before  instituting 
•«uch  proceedings,  the  Corporation  shall  se- 
cure the  approval  by  resolution  or  ordinance 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  ailected  com- 
munity. 

(f)  With  respect  to  any  real  o*-  residential 
properties  the  Corporation  has  acquired  pur- 
.stiant  to  this  section,  the  Corporation  may, 
by  contract  or  otherwise — 

(1)  make  plans,  survevs.  and  invesHtai 
tions; 

(2)  demolish  structures  or  otherwise  dl.s- 
pose  of  any  improvements  on  real  or  resi- 
dential property; 

(3)  hold  and  assemble  real  and  residential 
property  for  purposes  of  redevelopment; 

(4)  construct,  erect,  remodel,  repair,  and 
rehabilitate  striictures  on  residential  prop- 
erty; *^ 

(5»  procure  necessary  materials,  supplies, 
articles,  equipment,  and  machinery; 

(6)  provide  approaches,  utilities,  and 
necessary  community  facilities; 

(7)  conyey  without  coet  to  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof  real  property  for  streets  and  other 
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public  thoroughfares  and 
lie  ptu-poses;  and 

(8)  rent,  lease,  insure, 
convey,  sell  for  cash  or  crecftt 
dispose  of  real  or  residentls 
provement  or  interest  ther 
the  disposition  of  such  pi„ 
change  in  its  use.  the  Corp 
cttre  the  approval  by  resolut 
of  the  governing  bodies  of 
.    of  government.  Any  instru... 
the   Corporation   purporting 
right,  title,  or  interest  in  a 
dential    properly    disposed    i 
thl.s  siibKcction  .'shall  be  coii: 
of   compliance    with   the   pi 
in.sofHr  as  title  oi-  other  hit 
Ode    purcha.sers.    leasees,    or 
such  property  is  concerned. 

ig»    Except   where   tlie  pi 
disposed   of  in  conjunction 
homesteading  program,  the  C 
det*.>rnune  that  the  homes  it 
cent,  iiafe,  and  sanitary  condi, 
of  sale.  In  the  event  of  a  sale 
meet  this  requirement,  the  C 
make  expenditures  to  correct 
sate  tlve  purchaser  of  any  d 
pancy  by  fewer  than  five  fa., 
tural  or  other  defects  which 
the  use  and  livabilitv  of  anj 
family  dwelling,  if  (i)  the 
by  the   Corporation,    (2i    the 
quests  assistance  from  the  ^ 
later  than  one  year  after  tii( 
the  defect  is  one  that  exlstil 
of  the  sale  and  is  one  that  a 
tion  could  reasonably  be  .  .,., 
(h)   The  Corporation  may 
change  for  obligation.s  issued 
erties,   residential   properties 
residential  properties,  and 
and  liens  secured  by  resi_, 
(including  tlie  interest  of  a  _ 
purchase  money  mortgage  or 
corded  or  filed  in  the  propei 
connection  with  any  such  exc 
poration  may  make  advances 
the  taxes  and  assessments  on 
property,   to  provide  for  n 
nance  and  make  nece.s.sary 
the  mcidental  e.\-penses  of 
and  to  pay  such  amounts  to 
mortgage,  obligation,  or  lien  „, 
be  the  difference  between  th« 
the  obligations  exchanged  pli  o 
terest  thereon  and  the  purcha  le 
mortgage,  obligation,  or  lien,  to 
shall  the  purchase  price  of  the 
ligation,  or  lien  exceed  the 
thereon.  Each  mortgage  on 
erty  or  other  obligation  or 
shall  be  carried  as  a  first  lien  ._ 
a  mortgage  by  the  Corporatioi 
amonized  by  means  of  mom 
sufficiei»t  to  retire  the  interest 
within  a  period  not  to  excee< 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balanci 
gage  shall  be  at  a  rate  deter 
Corporation.   The  Corporation 
time  grant  an  extension  of  Urn 
gagor  for  the  payment  of  any 
principal  or  interest  owed  to 
tion  if.  in  the  Judgment  of  th 
the  circumstances  of  the 
such  extension. 

(i)  The  Corporation  shall 
or  by  contract  counseling  on  .._„ 
agement,  property  managemei  t 
and  related  counseling  services 
assist   low-    and   moderate-it 
who  purchase  homes  from  the 

Improving  their  llvUig 

Ing  opportunities,  and  in  meet 
sibilitles  of  homeownershlp. 

(J)  Wlienever  the  Corporatii 
erty  improved  by  dwellings  for 
fewer  than  five  families  to  a 
Corporation  may  originate  a 
mortgage  covering  such  propert  r 
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ration  may  sell,  deal  in,  or  _ 
of  the  mortgage  it  originates, 
tlnue  to  service  all  of  the  m.. 
inales,  and  may  service  other 
properties  it  sells. 

(k)   Whenever  the  CorporatU  n 
erty  improved  for  occupancy  1 
four  families,  the  Corporation 
the  -services  referred  to  in 

low-  and  moderate-income 

cupy  sucii  housing,  and  originaJe 
tiie   mortgage   covering  such 
Corporation  may  sell,  deal  hi 
dispose  of  tlie  mortgages  it  orii 
sliall  continue  to  service  all  of 
it   originates,  and  may  service 
t,ages  on  properties  it  .sells, 
time,  but   not  less  than  sen.. 
Corporation    .shall   review   the 
and  maintenance  of  any  projet  t 
!\  mortgage  oiiginnled  by  it. 

POWEKS    OF    THE 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  is 

II)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  1 
and  appear  by  its  own  counsel 
proceedin.es  brought  by  or  i 

(2)  to  issue  capital  stock 

nations  subject  to  the  provisions  . 

( 3 1  to  refinance  any  mortgag  ■, 
or  lien,  and  to  grant  an  extensh  n 
any  mortgagor  for  the  paymen 
slallment  of  principal   or 
the  Corporation; 

(4)  to  employ  and  fix  the 

such  officei-s.  employees,  attorneys 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
its  duties  under  this  Act,    ... 
to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  „ 
tlie  employment  or  compensatic  q 
employees,  attorneys,  or  agents 
States,  except  that  no  such  officfr 
attorney,  or  agent  shall  be  pali 
tion  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
for  members  of  the  Board: 

( 5 )  to  impose  charges  or  fees  .v 
where  necessary  with  the  objec 
costs  and  expenses  of  its 
fully  self-supporting; 

(6)  to  issue  such  regulations 
reports  as  may  be  neces.sary  to 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  to  take  such  other  actions 
be  ^lecessary  to  enable  it  to 
duties  luider  the  provisions  of 

CAI'ITALIZATION    OV    THE 

Skc.  8.  (h)  The  Board  shall 
niinimuin   r.mount  of  capital  . 
Corporation   and   Is   authorized 
such   capital   stock   from  time 
such  amount  as  may  be  necess. 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $35. 
Corporation   is   authorized   and 
Issue   and   deliver   to  the   Seci 
Ti-easnry.  and  the  Secretary  of 
is    authorized    and    directed    to 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporatioi 
for  such   capital  stock  shall  be 
call  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
shall  be  made  at  such  time  or  t^ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deem 
•nie  Corporation  shall  issue  to 
of  the  Treasury  receipts  for 
him  for  or  on  account  of  such 
such  receipts  shall  be  evidence 
ownership  of  the  United  States. 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this 
Corporation   is    authorized    to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
ury.  and  have  outstanding  at  an, 
obligations  having  such  maturitie  3 
ing  such  rate  or  rates  of  interfst 
be  determined  by  the  Corporati 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
be  redeemable   at  the  option 
poration  before  maturity  In  sujh 
as  may  be  stipulated  In  such 
but  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall 
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10  times  the  sum  of  the  capital  stock  Issued 
by  the  Corporation.  In  no  event  shall  any 
such  obligation  be  Issued  If,  at  the  time  of 
such  proposed  Issuance,  and  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  the  resulting  aggregate  amount  of 
Its  outstanding  obligations  under  this  sub- 
section would  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
Corporation's  Interest  pursuant  to  this  Act 
free  from  any  liens  or  enctunbrances,  cr 
property,  cash,  mortgages,  or  other  security 
holdings,  and  obligations  issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States,  or  obUgatlons, 
participations,  or  other  Instrtimeuts  whicli 
are  lavrful  Investments  for  fiduciaries,  trusts, 
or  public  funds.  TTie  Corporation  shall  in- 
sert appropriate  language  In  all  of  Its  obli- 
gations Issued  under  this  subsection  clearly 
indicating  that  such  obligation,  together 
with  the  Interest  thereon.  Is  not  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  and  does  not  constitute 
a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  other 
than  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  is 
authc^ized  to  purchase  In  tlie  open  market 
any  of  Its  obligations  outstanding  under  this 
subsection  at  any  time  and  at  any  price. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized in  his  discreatlon  to  purchase  any 
obligations  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorteed 
to  tise  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  seetiritles  hereafter 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  purchases. 
The  Secrettiry  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  at 
any  time  piirchase  any  obligations  under 
this  subsection  If  such  purchase  would  In- 
crease the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
his  then  outstanding  holdings  of  such  ob- 
ligations under  this  subsection  to  an  amount 
greater  than  $350,000,000.  Each  purchase  of 
obligations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield  a  return 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
ciurrent  average  rate  on  outstanding  market- 
able ObUgatlons  of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
making  of  such  purchase.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  that  he  shall  determine  any  of  the 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  T^eastnry  of 
such  obligations  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  trajisactlous  of  the 
United  States- 

T4XATION  OF  THE  COPJ'OEATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Corporation,  including  lt:i 
franchise,  capital,  reserve,  surplus,  and  in- 
come shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
any  district,  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority.  Any 
i-esidential  or  other  real  property  of  the 
Corporatloa  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  to 
the  same  extent,\  according  to  its  value,  as 
other  residential  or  other  real  property. 

EECEIPTS   AND   MSBtJBSEMENTS   OF   C0RI>0aAT10N 
EXCi;,in>EO  FKOM  THE  BUDGET 

Si.c.  10.  The  receipts  and  disbiusements  of 
the  Corporation  In  the  discharge  of  its  duUes 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the 
buget  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  expendl- 
■.ure  and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limi- 
tations imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
prdvisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  the  President  shall  transmit 
annu.illy  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  pro- 
gram activities  and  for  admlnlstraltve  ex- 
penses of   the   Corporation,    which    1:udget 


shall  also  include  the  estimated  annual  net 
borrowing  by  the  Corporation  from  the 
Umted  States  Treasury.  The  President  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  the  anvmnt 
of  net  lending  of  the  Corporation.  Including 
any  net  lending  created  by  the  net  borrow- 
ing from  the  United  States  Treasury,  which 
would  be  Included  in  the  total  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  If  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities  were  not  excluded  from 
tho.se  totals  as  a  result  of  this  section. 

aETIKEMENT    OF    OSUCATIOKS 

Sec.  11.  The  Corporation  shall  retire  and 
cancel  its  bonds  and  stock  when  Its  purposes 
imder  this  Act  have  been  accomplished.  Up- 
on the  retirement  of  such  stock,  the  reason- 
able value  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Board  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Uiiited  States  and  the  receipts  issued  there- 
for shall  be  canceled.  The  Board  shall  pro- 
ceed to  liquidate  the  Corporation  and  shall 
pay  any  surplus  or  accumulated  ftmds  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Cor- 
poration may  declare  and  pay  such  divklends 
to  the  United  States  as  may  be  earned  and 
as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  it  is  proper 
for  the  Corporation  to  pay. 

SKVEXABILrrT 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  the  application  of  any  such 
provision  or  part  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  or  pro\'lBlon,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  or  part  to  other  persons  or  clrcuni- 
s'^ances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AKIinAL   aXPOXT 

Set-.  13.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  traii-s- 
niit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  year  a  detailed  report  on  Its  opera- 
tions and  activities  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

(b)  In  its  fourth  annual  report,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  include  Its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether  the  demonstration 
authorized  under  this  Act  should  be  con- 
tinued, expanded,  or  terminated.  If  the  Cor- 
poration recommends  a  termination  of  the 
demonstration,  it  shall  Include  In  such  re- 
port a  detailed  plan  for  the  transfer  of  the 
assets,  Uabmtles,  and  functions  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  for  Its  dissolution. 


By  Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansftelo)  : 

S.  1989.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  preparation 
and  submiEsion  to  the  President  of  In- 
fonmition  to  assist  In  negotiations  with 
oil  producing  countries.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

<  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stone  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  above  bill  are  printed 
earlier  in  the  Record.) 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1991.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance in  the  case  of  certain  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  who  died  while  per- 
forming service  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  a  State  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  Governor  of  such  State.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflfairs. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  m- 
troduce  legislation  today  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  in  the  case  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  died  while 
performing  service  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  of  a  State,  pursuant  to 
an  ordei-  of  the  Covei-nor  of  that  State. 

This  payment  would  be  restricted  only 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  seivicemen  en- 
ti-olled  in  the  SGLI  plan  on  or  after  June 
2.').  1970,  and  before  May  24,  1974. 


On  June  25.  1970.  Public  Law  91-291 
extended  coverage  of  the  SGLI  to  all 
Reservists  and  members  of  the  National 
Guard.  This  law,  however,  apjdied  only 
to  guardsmen  under  orders  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  those  or- 
dered to  duty  under  any  other  authority, 
such  as  by  the  Governor  of  a  {-pecifio 
State. 

This  problem  was  partiallj'  remedied 
in  June  1974,  by  Public  Law  93-283. 
which  extended  full-time  coverage  to 
members  of  the  Reserves  or  the  Natiotml 
Guard.  But  this  law  made  no  allowance 
for  the  4  years  between  1970  and  1974, 
when  Reservists  and  guardsmen  were 
first  made  eligible  for  SGLI  coverage. 
I  learned  recently  of  at  least  one  iristance 
where  the  beneficiary  of  a  SGLI  policy 
was  denied  benefits  because  the  guards- 
man in  question  was  killed  whOe  under 
orders  of  a  Governor. 

The  i«>ecific  case  I  refer  to  is  that  of 
Walter  Radevonuk,  who  died  April  6, 
1974.  while  on  duty  during  the  aftermath 
of  the  tornado  in  Xenla,  Ohio.  Because 
Sergeant  Radewonuk  had  been  called  to 
action  by  the  State  of  Ohio  and  not  the 
Federal  Government,  the  beneficiary  of 
his  SGLI  policy,  his  brother  Kenneth 
Radewonuk.  was  denied  payment  of  the 
insurance  benefits. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Congress  never- 
intended  that  beneficiaries  of  a  service- 
man who  had  paid  his  insurance  pre- 
miums would  be  denied  benefits  simply 
because  he  was  called  to  National  Guard 
duty  by  a  Governor  rather  than  by  the 
President.  This  unintentional  inequity 
which  existed  for  3  years  and  11  montlis 
was  corrected  by  the  Cwigress.  but  not 
until  7  weeks  after  Sergeant  Rade- 
wonuk's  death. 

Although  the  number  of  individuals 
affected  by  this  legislative  oversight 
probably  is  very  small,  fairness  nonethe- 
less demands  remedial  action.  To  Uie 
families  of  servicemen  killed  while  on 
duty  to  their  country,  the  matter  is  of 
utmost  concern.  It  also  should  be  ours. 
I  therefore  urge  swift  action  in  remedj-- 
ing  this  situation. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  foUowing  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  a^ 
follows: 

3.1991 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiutte  and  House  of 
Xepreaentativea  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
the  case  of  any  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
who — 

( 1 )  died,  not  a.^  a  result  of  his  own  nUs- 
oonduct,  during  any  period  he  was  perform- 
ing service  on  or  after  June  25,  1970  and 
before  Uay  24,  1974,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  of  any  State  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  the  Govemca-  of  such  State  or 
who  died  (not  as  a  resiUt  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct) as  the  result  of  an  Injury  Incurred  or 
disease  contracted  during  any  such  period 
of  service,  and 

(2)  had  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  deaih 
a  policy  of  Servicemen's  Group  Ufe  Insur- 
ance imder  subchapter  m  of  chapter  lo  of 
tiUe  38.  United  SUtec  Code, 

the  Admlnlsttmtor  of  Veterans'  Affah-s  is  au- 
thwflzed  and  dh^eeted  to  pay  the  face  amount 
of  such  poUey  to  the  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries under  such  policy. 

( b>   In  the  event  one  or  more  bencflciaries 
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under  »ny  policy  of  Insurance  referred  to  In 
subsectton  (a)  an  deoe«Md.  ttM  proceeds  of 
The  insurance  sball  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of 
such  deceased  beneficiary  or  beneflciartes.  aa 
iiiecasemaybe. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
!>il»ted  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
'  «rry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  hini.self  and 
Mr.  WnuAMs) : 
S.  1992.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Swial  Security  Act  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  in  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
-.<x  lAL  secuirrv  co6T-or-u\iNu  iMntovcMrNT 

ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willuics),  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  the  Social  Security 
Cost-of -Living  Improvement  Act. 

In  March  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  conducted  3  days  of  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  inflation  upon  older  Amer- 
icans. Field  hearings  were  later  held  in 
May  in  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and 
Des  Moines. 

These  hearings  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  elderly  have  been 
especially  hard  hit  by  inflation. 

Last  year  prices  rose  by  12.2  percent, 
the  most  rampant  increase  in  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

But  In  the  four  areas  where  the  elderly 
have  their  greatest  expenditures— hous- 
ing, food,  medical  care,  and  transporta- 
tion— the  rate  of  increases  exceeded  the 
rise  In  wices  for  all  other  items  in  Uie 
consumer  price  index  by  29  to  43  per- 
cent. These  expenditures  typically  ac- 
count for  about  80  percent  of  an  aged 
family's  limited  budget. 

The  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment mechanism — enacted  in  1972— rep- 
resented an  historic  flrst  step  to  protect 
social  security  beneflciaries  from  infla- 
tion. 

But  other  actions  are  still  needed  if 
the  elderly  are  to  have  full  protection 
from  rising  prices. 

Our  Social  Security  Cost-of-Livlng 
Improvement  Act  is  designed  to  strength- 
en the  automatic  escalator  provision  in 
two  key  respects. 

First,  it  would  direct  the  "Secretarv  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cittion.  and  Welfare  to  develop  a  special 

con.sumer  price  index  for  the  elderly 

one  which  would  more  accurately  reflect 
the  overall  impact  of  rising  prices  upon 
tlie  aged.  A  special  index  is  needed,  it 
.seems  to  me.  because  the  inflationary 
i-ate  for  specific  items  in  the  overall  con- 
sumer price  index  can  vary  markedly.  In 
r«^ent  years  some  of  the  sharpest  In- 
creases have  occurred  in  those  areas 
Ahere  the  aged's  greatest  expenditures 
are  concentrated.  A  special  index  could 
Kive  appropriate  weight  to  these  In- 
ciTJises  in  terms  of  the  impact  upon  older 
.Americans. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  cost- 
oi-li\'ing  adjustments  up  to  twice  a  year, 
orovided  the  consumer  price  index  in- 
creased by  at  least  3  percent  from  one 
ba.se  period  to  another.  Social  security 
beneflciaries  may  now  receive  a  cost-of- 
li\int;  adjustment  only  once  a  year— in 
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how  at  his  disposal  to  __ 
goal.  For  this  reason,  I  hav 
Commissioner  to  provide 

on  Aging  with  technical , 

alternatives  to  come  to  gr 
short-term    and    long-r 
problems. 

I  am  aware  that  this  will 
cated  process  involving  nu 
siderations.  But  these  ^_ 
be  addressed  promptly. 

Consequently,  I  have  ask^d 

missioner  to  submit 

the  committee  by  December 
bringing  the  social  security 
actuarial  balance  over  the 
and  long  haul. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  letter  be 
ing  the  text  of  my  bill 

The  PRESmiNQ 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

IMPOET ANCE  OP  SOCIAI,  SE 

Mr.   CHURCH.   On   .._ 
security  will  celebrate  its  . 
sary.  Quite  clearly,  it  is  oni  ^ 
tion's  landmark  achlevemei  ts 

Today  nearly  100  million  '  /orkers  con- 
tribute  to  social  security  ar|d  31  million 
Americans  receive  beneflts 

These  facts  underscore  the  need  for 
insuring  that  social  secin-itji  continue  to 
be  built  upon  the  soundest  policy,  eco- 
nomic, and  actuarial  considerations. 

The  program  must  also  be 
make  it  more  responsive  to 
inents  of  beneflciaries,  as 
changing  developments. 

My  Social  Security  Cost-O 
provement  Act,  I  strongly 
help  to  implement  this  goal 

In  addition,  I  am  hope^il 
Commissioner's  response  to 
lay  the   groundwork  for 
shoi-t-temi    and    long-rang^ 
confronting  social  security 

Social   security  affects 
American  family.  And,  it  is 
the  pros  ram  be  sound  and 
respect. 

S.  1992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sc7tale 
Representatives    of    the    Unit 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Social 
Living  Improvement  Act  of  _, 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215(1)  (1)  |of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1»  in  subparagraph  (A),  byl  striking  out 
(i)"  and  all  that  follows  and|  Inserting  iu 
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lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  the  three- 
month  period  ending  on  March  31.  1975,  (11) 
the  three-month  period  ending  on  November 
30  of  1975  or  any  succeeding  year,  (Ul)  the 
three-month  period  ending  on  May  31  of 
1976  or  any  succeeding  year,  or  (iv)  any 
other  calendar  quarter  (which,  for  purpoees 
of  this  sub.section,  means  a  three-month 
period  ending  on  May  31,  Augtist  31,  No- 
vember 30,  or  the  last  day  of  February)  in 
which  occurs  the  effective  month  of  a  gen- 
eral benefit  Uicrease  under  this  title;", 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A) 
(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (A)  (other  than  clause  (iii)  thereof)"; 
and 

<B)  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  therof  "quarter":  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"calendar  quarter"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "quarter". 

(b)  Section  215  (i((2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)(1),  by  striking 
out  "the  base  quarter  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  (A)(1))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  base  quarter  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (l)(A)(il)  or  (iU))"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(a)   (ii).— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "that  the  base  quar- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  a 
base  quarter"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "effective  with  the 
month  of  June  of  such  year  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "effective  (in  the  case  such  quarter 
is  the  quarter  which  ends  on  May  31  of  such 
year)  with  the  month  of  September  of  such 
year  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
effective  (In  the  ca.se  such  quarter  Is  the 
quarter  which  ends  on  Noven\ber  30  of  such 
year)  with  the  month  of  Mai-ch  of  the  next 
year   as   provided   In   subparagraph    (B)"; 

(3)  In  suljparagraph  (B)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "quarter  shall"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "quarter  shall  (1) 
in  case  such  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter  Is  the  quarter  which  ends  on  May 
31  of  the  calendar  year,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "May"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Au- 
gust"; and 

(C)  by  inserting,  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 
",  and  (il)  in  case  such  cost-of-living  com- 
putation quarter  is  the  quarter  which  ends 
on  November  30,  apply  in  the  case  of  month- 
ly beneflts  under  this  title  for  months  after 
February  of  the  calendar  year  Immediately 
succeeding  the  calendar  year  in  which  oc- 
curred such  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter, and  in  the  case  of  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  after 
such  February". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  230  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  Institutes  pmsuant 
to  section  215(1)  one  or  more  benefit  In- 
creases which  become  effective  in  any  cal- 
endar year,  he  shall  after  October  1  and  not 
later  than  November  1  of  such  year  deter- 
mine and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  determined 
under  sub.';ection  (b)  which  shall  be  effective 
wlih  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  such 
year  and  taxable  year  beginning  after  such 
year." 

(d)  Section  203(f)  f8)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  institutes  pursuant 
to  section  215(1)  one  or  more  benefit  In- 
creases which  become  effective  in  any  calen- 
dar year,  he  shall  after  October  1  and  not 
later  than  November  1  of  such  year  deter- 
mine and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
new  exempt  amount  which  shall  be  effective 
(unless  such  new  exempt  amount  Is  pre- 
vented from  becoming  effective  by  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph)  with  respect  to 


any  individual's  taxable   year  which  ends 
after  such  calendar  year." 

(e)  Section  1839(c)  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  only  wtth  re- 
spect to  determinations  imder  section  215(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  to  whether  a 
base  quarter  Is  a  cost-of-living  quarter,  in 
the  case  of  the  base  qualrters  as  defined  In 
such  section  (as  modified  by  such  amend- 
ments) which  end  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  amendment  mtide  by 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  adjustments  of  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base,  imder  section  230  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act,  which  become  effective 
in  the  case  of  calendar  years  after  1975.  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
effective  only  with  respect  to  adjustments 
in  exempt  amounts,  imder  section  203(f)  (8) 
of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act,  which  become  ef- 
fective in  the  case  of  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1975.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  be  effective  in 
the  case  of  determinations,  made  luider  sec- 
tion 1839(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Agt. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  immediately  undertake  to 
develop  a  special  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  elderly.  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  each  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  the  action  that  they 
have  Jointly  and  severally  taken  toward  the 
development  of  such  an  Index,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  date  that  the  development 
of  such  an  Index  will  be  completed  and 
such  Index  put  into  effect. 

Specml  CoMMrrxEE  ON  Aging. 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  17,  1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Caedweli,, 
Commissioner,   Social   Security   Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Commissioneb  Cardwell:  As  you 
know,  the  Committee  on  Aging  is  conduct- 
ing a  comprehensive  study  concerning  "Fu- 
ture Directions  in  Social  Security."  One  ma- 
jor purpose  is  to  assure  that  Social  Security 
continues  to  be  built  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion—actuarially,  pollcywise,  and  In  terms  of 
equity.  The  Committee  is  now  considering 
various  alternatives  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, certain  technical  information,  which 
is  not  readily  available  to  the  Committee,  is 
needed  to  develop  these  proposals.  For  this 
reason.  I  am  asking  the  assistance  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  provide 
three  alternatives  for  meeting  the  short-term 
financing  problems  confronting  the  cash 
benefits  program.  The  alternatives  should  be 
consistent  with  the  four  following  principles: 

7.  The  contributory  features  of  the  Social 
Security  system  should  be  maintained. 

2.  The  trust  fund  balance  for  the  cash 
benefits  program  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  40  percent  of  the  following  years'  esti- 
mated outgo  by  1980. 

3.  Any  additional  revenue  should  be  rai.sed 
primarily— although  not  necessarily  exclu- 
sively—through wage  base  Increases. 

4.  Any  additional  revenue  for  the  cash 
benefits  program  (above  that  provided  in 
existing  law)  should  become  effective  no 
later  than  1977. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  is  requesting 
two  recommendations  for  stabilization  of 
wage  replacement  rates  ("decoupling")  Both 
alternatives  should  be  based  upon  an  In- 
dexed system  with  a  wage  replacement  for- 
mula consistent  with  the  present  one. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Committee 
on  Aging  win  not  consider  any  of  these  alter- 
natives as  official  Admhilstratlon  recom- 
mendation.-,. The  purpose  for  this  request  Is 


to  enable  the  Committee  to  examine  various 
financing  alternatives. 

The  Committee  la  aware  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  wUl  be  necessary  to 
develop  these  proposals  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subjects.  However,  we  would 
.tpprecia^e  rec.«lvlng  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives by  December  31. 
Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  CHcacH, 

Chairviun . 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  in  proposing  the 
Social  Secm-ity  Cost-of -Living  Improve- 
ment Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
CoDunittee  on  Aging,  I  have  dealt  with 
the  special  hardships  of  this  sadly  ne- 
glected group  of  Americans  who  have 
the  least  power  and  abiUty  to  resist  in- 
flation. The  extraordinary  high  number 
of  elderly  poor,  which  Is  now  over  5  mil- 
lion, represents  a  tragedy  unworthy  of 
this  great  Nation.  Therefore,  I  give  my 
strongest  support  for  this  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  Impoverished  conditions  for 
these  deserving  people. 

Senior  citizens  have  been  hard  hit  by 
the  continuing  inflation,  throughout  our 
Nation.  However,  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  national  economic  picture  has  caiised 
special  hardships  for  many  of  New  Jer- 
•■^ey's  elderly.  It  is  estimated  that  llie 
aged  population  in  New  Jersey  Ls  ovtr 
800,000,  of  which  84  percent  rely  on 
social  security  payments.  These  low- 
income  elderly  are  confronted  wiih  a 
higher  rate  of  inflation  than  the  average 
Consumer  Price  Index  family  during  Uie 
present  mfiationary  period  because  they 
spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  budg- 
ets on  essentials — chousing,  food.  furl, 
and  health  care — which  have  experi- 
enced higher  rates  of  inflation  lor  ail 
otlier  items  in  the  consumer  price  index 
by  29  to  43  percent.  We  must  also  con- 
sider that  such  factors  as  stable  li\uig 
patterns,  limited  mobihty,  and  more  fre- 
quent health  problems  combine  with 
high  inflation  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
aged  to  substitute  lower  costs  for  their 
present  purchases. 

Rapid  increases,  accompanied  by  in- 
adequate compensation  for  losses  in  real 
income,  has  placed  serious  constraints 
on  the  budgets  of  the  aged.  Moreover,  it 
is  impos.sible  to  detei-mine  what  kinds  of 
individual  tradeoffs  senior  citizens  have 
been  forced  to  make  in  their  budgets 
among  medical  care,  housing,  food,  and 
fuel— all  necessities  of  life. 

Tlie  legislation  being  introduced  tc- 
flay  is  designed  to  improve  the  automatic 
escalator  law  enacted  in  1972.  First,  ii 
would  authorize  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments up  to  twice  a  year  whenever  tlie 
consumer  price  index  exceeds  3  pei-cent 
in  a  base  period.  The  current  annual  so- 
cial security  payment  adjustments  seen 
patently  insufficient  and  unfair.  Con- 
sider that  increases  in  social  securitv 
benefits  for  inflation  are  at  least  4 
months  behind  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, and  can  be  as  much  as  16  months 
later.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  are  many 
private  and  pubUc  pension  plans,  such  as 
the  Civil  Service  retirement  plan,  which 
has  provisions  for  biannual  adjustments 
Tlie  CMl  Service  plan  also  has  a  pru- 
dent additional  payment  for  monev  lost 
to  inflation  in  peiiods  spent  waiting  foi 
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the  belated  higher  checks.  This  seems 
only  fair  In  considering  that  money  it 
completely  and  irretrievably  lost  by  the 
elderly  in  any  period  of  time  spent  wait- 
ing for  increases  to  account  for  the  past 
inflation  while  inflation  continues. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  develop  a  special 
consumer  price  index  for  the  elderly. 
The  need  for  a  separate  consumer  piire 
index  for  the  .elderly  is  evident  from  the 
"Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditures" 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics in  1960-61.  It  found  that  the  aged 
spend  more  of  their  income  on  gi'oceries, 
shelter,  household  goods,  and  health 
care.  Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  an  updated  consumer  expenditure 
study  now  underway  will  reveal  similar 
consiunption  characteristics  distinct 
from  the  general  population,  a  more  ac- 
cturate  Index  of  their  expenses  can  be 
both  simply  and  reliably  determined. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  quick  adoption  of 
this  measure  which  will  relieve  two  prob- 
lems in  current  social  security  benefits. 
We  must  maintain  purchasing  power  for 
the  elderly  in  ah  inflationary  economy. 
We  must  also  make  our  laws  reflect  real- 
ity by  taking  into  account  the  extraordi- 
narily high  rate  of  inflation  bui'dening 
older  Americans. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.   Lax,\lt,   Mr. 

Garn,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Helms, 

Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mi-. 

Tower,    Mr.     TiiCRMOND,    Mr. 

Bartlett.    Mr.    Bellmon,    Mr. 

GoiDWATER,  Mr.  DoMXNici,  Mr. 

Brock,  Mr.  William  L.  Scott, 

and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  1993.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  Improving  and 
making  more  realistic  various  provisions 
reUthig  to  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
and  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  food 
stamp  program  is  out  of  control.  What 
began  10  years  ago  as  a  modest  Federal 
project  funded  at  $40  million  will  this 
year  consimie  well  over  $5  billion. 

One  out  of  every  four  Americans  is 
now  eligible  for  food  stamps.  One  out  of 
four  Americans  can  demand  from  the 
Federal  Government  financial  aid  In 
buying  groceries.  We  are  fast  approach- 
ing a  point  at  which  a  third  or  a  half 
of  the  American  people  may  be  eligible 
for  this  form  of  public  assistance. 

Enough  is  ehough.  I  and  other  Mem-* 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
today   Introducing   companion   bills   to 
overhaul  the  entire  food  stamp  program. 

Our  intention  is  to  correct  Its  abuses 
while  strengthening  Its  merits.  We  offer 
a  program  of  reform.  We  propose 
changes  that  will  reduce  the  food  stamp 
rolls  while  simultaneously  expanding 
benefits  to  the  truly  needy.  We  hope  to 
end  the  national  scandal  of  allowing 
affluent  families  to  literally  live  off  the 
labor  of  those  who  must  woric  for  their 
daily  bread. 

Shocking  Federal  regiilations  have 
turned  a  worthy  and  humane  food  stamp 
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program  Into  an 
mare  and  a  public  ripoff. 
more  loopholes  than  a  „. 
net.  Able-bodied  persons  w 
to  work  can  get  food 
who  quit  their  jobs  withoui 
can  get  food  stamps.  Minoi 
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sent  or  control.  The  owne  s 
furs,  and  luxury  appliances 
stamps.  There  is  literally  _ 
ways  the  taxpaying  publi( 
ploited  through  the  food  sti 

And  yet,  food  stamps  wen 
cause  there  was  a  valid 
Some  of  oiur  countrymen  . 
and  we  were  rightly  Willi  n{ 
to  them.  Some  still  are  in 
believe  the  American  peopl 
ing  to  aid  them. 

That  is  why,  for  those 
tlie  National  Food  Stamp 
would  significantly   expan( 
assistance.  Millions  of  poor 
benefit  directly  and 
its  enactment.  The  elderly, 
able  to  defend  their 
the  onslaught  of  federally 
tion,  would  be  given  specijl 
tion.  And  the  food  stamp 
every  receipient  would  be 
increased  by  29  percent. 

The  refonns  we  are 
complish  all  this  at  the 
they  cut  back  the  food 
simplify    administration 

that  a  reformed  food 

carefully   administered   an( 
available  to  the  truly  needj 
at  least  $2  billion  in  the  _  _ 
would  keep  the  programs 
completely  out  of  hand  in 
That  is  $2  billion  in  _  . 
which  could  be  returned 
makers  of  America,  who 
groceries  for  their  familiej 

That  savings  can  be 

several  commonsense  measqr 

By  using  the  Federal 
poverty  indices  as  the  cutcp 
food  stamp  eligibilty. 

By  eliminating   the 
cated    system    of    income 
through  which  many  high-, 
lies  qualify  for  food  stamps 

By  instituting  reasonable 
mitations,    to   ensure   that 
who  possess  considerable 
do  not  take  advantage  of 
by  using  food  stamps. 

By  denying  food  stamp 
able-bodied  persons,  withou 
dren,  who  choose  not  to  wor 

By  mandating  that  all 
cipients  spend  for  their  _. 
either  the  average  percentale 
spent  by  others  in  their  i:  i 
family  size,  and  geographical 
percent  of  their  income, 
less. 

By  instituting  simple 
procedures,  now  woefully  . 
would  crack  down  on  food 
multiple  apphcations,  and 
keteering  of  food  stamps. 

Because    the   National 
Reform  Act  combines  the 
owe  all  taxpayers  with  the 
passion  our  country  has 
the  poor,  I  am  happy  to 
the  consideration  of  the 
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my  colleagues  from  the  Housp 
ate  in  recommending  this  .. 
only  to  the  Congress,  but 
President  and  to  the 
Together  we  can  make  the 
program  less  expensive  and 
tive.  This  bill  offers  us  the  . 
so.  We  need  only  the  will  to 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
desk  for  appropriate 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ii 
in  the  Record. 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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S.  1993 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatd  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitt  d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  xrriiE 
Seciion  1.  This  Act  may  be 
"National  Pood  Stamp  Rerorm 


Ited  as  the 
of  1975". 
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DEFINITIONS 


i  Poop  stamp  Act 
at  the  end 
subsection: 

;he  monthly 
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total  value 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3  of  the 

of   1964  is  amended  by  .adding 
thereof  the  following  new  subs 

"(o)  The  term  'income'  means 
gross  Income  of  aU  members  of  - 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  thi 
of  any  in-kind  payment,  and  th( 
of    benefits   received    under 
funded   assistance  programs 
Income  supplements  to  hou_ 
purposes  of  assisting  them  in  „ 
food  and  housing  needs;  except 
culating  the  income  for  any  i 
household  in  vrhich  there  is  at 
ber  who  is  sixty-five  years  of 
the  Secretary  shall  deduct  $25." 

(b)   Section  3(e)  of  such  Act 
by   adding   the   following  new 
the  end  thereof:  "The  following 
shall  not  be  Considered  as  a 
household  or  as  an  elderly 
po.sesof  this  Act: 

"(1)  any  Individual  who  know 
fers  real  or  personal  property  for 
of  attempting  to  qualify  for  be, 
this  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
ber  of  a  household  for  a  period 
to  the  time  during  which  the 
property  transferred  would  have 
sources  sufficient  to  precUide  tl_. 
of  the  household  with  which  sue)  i 
resides,  but  in  no  event  for  a 
than  30  days  from  the  date  of 
of  the  transfer;  and 

"(2)   any  individual  who  has 
the  age  of  majority  applicable 
where  the  application  is  made 
no   other   member   of   the   hu. 
which  such  Individual  resides 
duty  of  support,  unless  there  Is  _ 
has  a  legal  duty  to  support  sucl 
or  who,  although  he  has  such 
unable  to  perform  it.  Contact  m 
with   individuals  who  have  the 
to  support  the  minor  iii  order  to 
duty  of  support." 

LOCAL  AND  STATE  OPIION  OF  DONA  'ED  FOODS 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  areas" 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except 
by  paragraph  (2) ,  in  areas"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that 
placed  by  a  food  stamp  prograr  i 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  ^._ 
maximum  extent  practicable,  for 
of  federally  donated  foods  to 
any  political  subdivision  of  a 
political  subdivision  requests. 
State  agency,  that  such  distribution 
to  all  eligible  households  therein 
food  stamps." 
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ELIGIBILIIT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1064  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  and  third  sentences  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  household 
shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  food 
stamp  program — 

"(1)  if  the  level  of  income,  determined  on 
a  monthly  basis,  for  such  household  exceeds 
the  current  poverty  Index  level  of  income,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  for  a  household  of  its  size  in  the 
area  in  which  the  household  resides;  or 

"(2)  If  the  market  value  of  the  liquid  and 
non-liquid  resources  of  the  household  exceed 
$1,500,  or  $2,250  if  such  household  contains 
more  than  1  member,  except  that  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  resources  of  a 
household  the  Secretary  shall  exclude  the 
market  value  of  the  following  Items  owned 
by  such  household: 

"(A)  the  principal  residence,  and  lot  on 
which  such  residence  is  located,  to  the  ex- 
tent their  market  value  does  not  exceed 
$25,000,  or  $36,000  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska; 

"(B)  a  motor  vehicle,  to  the  extent  that 
Its  market  value  does  not  exceed  $1,200; 

"(C)  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
to  the  extent  that  their  total  market  value 
does  not  exceed  $1,600; 

"(D)  property  used  in  a  trade  or  business 
which  Is  essential  to  the  means  of  self-sup- 
port of  the  household;  and 

"(E)  non-business  property  essential  to  the 
means  of  self-support  of  the  household. 

The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  household  resources 
imder  the  preceding  sentence  which  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  con- 
sistent with  the  regulations  governing  the 
determination  of  resources  of  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  under  the  program  authorized 
by  title  15  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  No  household  shall  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  food  stamp  program  if  it 
Includes  an  able-bodied  adult  person  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  65  (except  mothers  or  other 
members  of  the  household  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  care  of  dependent  children 
under  the  age  of  6  or  of  incapacitated  adults, 
or  persons  employed  and  working  at  least  30 
hours  per  week)  who — 

"(A)  is  unemployed  as  a  result  of  volun- 
tarily refusing  to  continue  employment  with- 
out good  cause,  unless  the  household  of  which 
such  person  is  a  member  was  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  Immediately  prior 
to  such  unemployment; 

"(B)  falls  to  register  for  employmeiu  at  a 
State  or  Federal  employment  office  or,  when 
Impracticable,  at  siich  other  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  office  designated  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(Cl  fails  to  inquire  regularly  about  em- 
ployment with  prospective  employers  or  oth- 
erwise fails  to  engage  regularly  in  activities 
directly  related  to  securing  employment,  as 
required  by  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(D)  refuses  to  accept  employment  or 
public  work,  including  work  provided  by 
community  work-training  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  at  not  less  than — 

'(i)  the  applicable  State  minimum  wage; 

"(ii)  the  applicable  Federal  minimum 
wage: 

"(iii)  the  applicable  wage  established  by  a 
valid  regulation  of  the  Federal  Government 
authorized  by  existing  law  to  establish  such 
regulations;  or 

"(iv)  1.30  per  hour  if  there  is  no  appli- 
cable wage  as  described  in  clauses  (1)  through 
•  iii);  or 

■(E)  is  enrolled  in  an  Institution  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  such  enrollment 
Is  a  suljstitute  for  ftiU-time  employment,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  him  or  her. 


"(2)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  refusal  to  wwk  at  a  plant  or  site  because 
of  a  strike  or  any  other  labor  dispute  (other 
than  a  lockout) ,  as  defined  In  section  2(9)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  a  refusal  to  accept  emplojrment,  ex- 
cept that  no  household  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
food  stamps  under  this  subsection  because 
one  of  Its  members  refuses  to  work  on  ac- 
count of  such  a  strike  or  any  other  lalx>r 
dispute  (other  than  a  lockout)  if  such  house- 
hold was  eligible  for  food  stamps  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  refusal  to  work. 

"(B)  No  person  may  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  for  the  sole  rea- 
son that,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  such 
person  Is  required  to  join,  resign  from,  or 
refrain  from  Joining  any  labor  organization." 

(c)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
household  receiving  benefits  tinder  this  Act 
to  report  Its  income  at  least  once  each 
month." 

ISSUANCE,  SHIPMENT,  AND  TTSE  OF  COUPONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6(0)  at  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  annended  by  striking  out  "shall 
Include  only  such  words  or  Illustrations  as 
are  required  to  explain  their  purpose  and 
define  their  denomination"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "shall  include  places  for  the 
recipient  to  sign  when  he  receives  the  coupon 
and  when  he  redeems  it,  and  only  such  words 
as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  purpose  and 
denomination  of  the  coupons". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  Coupons  issued  to  eligible  house- 
holds shall  be  negotiable  at  approved  retail 
food  stores  only  when  such  coupons  have 
been  signed  by  one  member  of  the  household 
in  the  presence  of  the  Issuing  agent  and  In 
the  presence  of  an  agent  of  such  food  store 
and  when  they  are  presented  by  such  member 
of  the  household  to  such  food  store  with  a 
matching  photo-identification  card.  This 
card  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  agency  to 
one  member  of  the  household  when  such 
household  is  certified  for  eligibility  for  the 
food  st-amp  program.  The  card  shaU  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  items 
Identifying  the  recipient: 

"  ( 1 )  a  color  photograph; 

"(2)  name,  address,  and  Social  Security 
number; 

"(3)   the  left  and  right  thumb  prints; 

"(4)  the  State  in  which  issued; 

"(5)  the  program  or  programs  for  which 
the  recipient  is  eligible  to  receive  assistance: 

"(6)  the  issuance  and  expiration  dates; 
and 

"(7)  other  information  required  by  the 
Slate  agency. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  tar  means  for  enabling  persons  who 
are  physically  or  otherwise  tmable  to  meet 
the  conditions  cf  .sub.section  (d)  to  negotiate 
their  coupons  in  a  manner  that  will  ensure 
their  use  only  by  the  Intended  l>eneficiary. 

"(f »  In  distributing  coupons  to  State  agen- 
cies, the  Secretary  shall  ship  such  coupons 
directly  to  the  receiving  pohits  de&ignated  by 
the  State  agency  In  Its  plan  of  operation.  The 
shipment  procedures  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, at  a  minimum,  shall  provide  for — 

••(1)  in.suring  that  the  State  agency  or 
cotuity  Involved  receive  copies  of  the  "Advice 
of  Shipment"  when  coupons  are  shipped  to 
and  received  by  food  stamp  issuing  agents; 

■•(2)  centrally  computing  any  adjustment 
made  to  any  issuing  agent's  monthly  coupon 
order  and  notifymg  both  the  issuing  agent 
and  the  State  agency  or  county  involved 
each  time  there  is  a  change  in  food  stamp 
coupon  allotment  tables; 

"(3)  informing  the  State  agency  or  county 
Involved  each  time  an  issuing  agent's  month- 
ly  cor.pon    order   in   adjusted    regardless   of 


whether  the  change  is  at  the  agent's  reque.st 
or  at  the  Secretary's  discretion;  and 

"(4)  assuring  that  armored  car  and  other 
deliveries  are  made  only  to  persons  avithor- 
ized  by  the  issumg  agent  to  sign  a  receipt 
acknowledging  the  shipment." 

COUPON    ALLOTMENTS   AND   PURCHASE 

Sec.  6.  la)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  prices  of  food" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  overall  re- 
tail cost-of-living  index ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'nutritionally  adequate 
diet'  shall  mean  the  low-cost  food  plan,  in 
its  most  ctixrent  form,  which  was  developed 
by  the  Agrlculttu-al  Research  Swvice  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  published  by  such  Service  in  Novem- 
ber. 1974." 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Notwitb- 
stauding  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  house- 
hold shall  be  charged  (beginning  with  allot- 
ments issued  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection)  for  Its  coupon  allotment  a  per 
centum  of  its  income  which  equals — 

"(1)  the  per  centum  of  Income  expended 
for  food  by  an  average  household  of  its  size 
and  Income  range  in  the  region  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  household  receiving  benefits 
resides,  as  established  by  the  most  recent 
Consumer  E&tpendlture  Survey  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  or 

"(2)  30  per  centum,  whichever  Is  less. 
When  the  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  is 
increased  or  decreased  under  subsection  (a) . 
the  amount  paid  by  a  household  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased,  respectively,  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  value  of  its  coupon  allotment.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  any  eligible  household  to  elect  to 
be  issued  a  coupon  allotment  having  a  fate 
value  which  Is  less  than  the  face  value  of  the 
coupon  allotment  authorized  to  be  issued 
to  It  under  subaectlon  (a) ." 

(c)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Upon  receipt 
by  the  designated  bank  of  any  such  deposit, 
immediate  notice  confirming  such  deposit 
shall  be  sent  by  such  bank  to  both  tlie 
coupon  issuing  agent  and  to  the  State  agency 
or  political  subdivision  Involved  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  State  agency,  to  both.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  State  agencies  shall 
include.  In  contracts  with  coupon  Issuing 
agents,  fiscal  sanctions  against  any  such 
Bgent  who  fails  to  meet  depositing  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary.  As  part 
of  such  requirements,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
fitiire  that  funds  received  by  such  agent  as  a 
rfbult  of  the  sale  of  such  coupons  be  im- 
mediately set  aside  as  Federal  funds  and  not 
used  in  any  manner  for  the  benefit  of  any 
individual,  corporation,  association,  organi- 
sation, or  other  entity  other  than  the  Federal 
Government." 

ADMINISTKATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  seciion 
10(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  removal"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "30  days  from  the  date  of  such  re- 
moval, and  at  the  end  of  such  period,  re- 
application  and  recertlfication  shall  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  continuing  eligi- 
bility". 

(b)(1)  Section  10(e)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(5)  that  t)ie 
State  agency  shall  undertake  effective  action 
to  (A)  determine  promptly  the  eligibility  of 
applicant  households  by  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  household  to  receive  and  file 
an  application  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
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on  the  same  day  of  such  household's  first 
reasonable  attempt  to  make  an  oral  or  written 
request  Tor  such  application,  (B)  complete 
the  certification  of  all  eligible  houwlioUlf  ftnd 
provide  an  authorization  to  purchase  card  to 
sitch  households  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  application,  and  (C)  con- 
duct  nutrition  education  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  food  stamp  recipients  of 
effective  means  of  planning.  purchaBlng.  and 
preparing  foods  In  the  most  nntrltionallv  adp- 
quBte  fashion:". 

(2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  at  Ipast 
the  amount  of  funding  used  for  the  pro- 
gram established  In  section  10(e)  (5)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  should  be  used  for  the  program 
established  by  such  amendment. 

(c)  Section  10(e)(7)  of  stich  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  at  the  option  oi  the 
local  governmental  entity  administering  the 
food  stmap  program,"  Immeditely  after  "the 
Institution  oT'. 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  the  following:  ••; 
and  (9)  the  establishment  of  an  earnings 
clearance  system  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  actual  income  and  assets  of  a  household 
against  those  reported  by  such  household, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
State  from  the  requirement  of  this  claiise  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  or  impossible  for  sucli  StiUe 
to  comply  with  It". 

(e)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  assuring  that  indl- 
Tidu»ls  living  as  one  household  do  not  estab- 
lish eligibility  as  separate  households,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  precise  criteria  for 
determining  and  Terlfying  the  number  of 
separate  households  sharing  the  same  hous- 
ing quarters  and  for  detecting  any  fraudu- 
lent practice  employed  by  such  individuals 
In  attempting  to  qualify  as  separate  house- 
holds. 

"  (k )  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  system 
operated  at  the  national  level  for  the  pur- 
fwse  of  providing  information  to  State  agen- 
cies In  order  to  assist  such  agencies  in  pre- 
venting households  from  receiving  benefits 
under  this  Act  in  more  than  one  State  or  In 
more  than  one  political  subdivision  within 
a  State. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pio\is.ion 
of  law,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
serve  as  a  food  stamp  Issuing  agency  upon 
request  by  a  State  agency.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  request,  the  Postal  Service  will  be 
held  accountable  for  cash  and  coupons  over 
which  only  tt  has  control  as  an  issuing  agent. 
Transaction  fees  paid  to  the  Postal  Service 
imder  this  subsection  shall  be  set  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  so  as  not  to  exceed  by  more  than 
10  percent  the  actual  add-on  costs  to  the 
Postal  Service  resulting  from  providing  this 
service." 

COOTEIATIVE    WITH    STATE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  Section  15  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

•'(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  agency  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  all  costs.  Including  administrative 
costs,  attributable  to  providing  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  individuals  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
presented  to  the  State  agency  material  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice indicating  that  they  are  permanently 
residing  in  the  United  States  under  color  of 
law,  and  for  whom  the  State  agency  has 
verified  the  accuracy  of  such  material  with 
such  Servlc*. 

'•(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorial  the  eligibility  for  assistance  im- 
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"(d)  Notwithstanding  anj 
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aU  the  costs  of  State  invest! 
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Sec.  9.  Section  16ta)   of 
Act  of   1964   is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following: 
report  the  Secretary  shall  , 
be  limited  to.  the  following 
"(1)  the  status  of  the  Seer 
obtain  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  from  States  _, 
divisions  thereof,  data  whicl: 

to  establish  the  size  and 

the  households  partlcipatli 
stamps  program  and  tlie  he 
are  not  participating  in  but 
such  program; 

"(2)  the  status  of  the  _. 
control  program,  including. 
to — 

"(A)   a  description  of  . 
rate  -techniques  that  have 
the    several    States    for    r 
cideuce   of   overpayments    a 
benefits   to    hieligible 

"(B)  a  summary  of  steps 
complete   quaUty    control 
food    stamp    households    . 
ments  for  expanded  State 

"(C)  an  assessment  of  the 
better  analysis  and  reporting 
trol  review  results  by  the  S 
achieved,  so  that  more  mean 
tion  will  be  available  on  the 
cau.ses  of  program  errors;  and 

"(D)    a  summary  of  the 
proposed  corrective  actions 
cally  evaluated  in  relation  to 
impact  on  basic  causes  of  f(  . 
gram  errors  and  systematica  1 
to  see  that  actions  are  being  I  a 
decreasing    errors    and    impi;  > 
Integrity;  and  ' 
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the  ptu-pose  of  assuring  thf 
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Sec.   10.  The  Pood  Stamp 
amended  by  adding  the  follc^v 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 
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of  coupons  shall  be  fixed  at  thi 
ratio   as    that   provided   for 
Section  403  of  the  Social 

"(2)  The  method  of 
such  amounts  shall  be  as 

"(A)    The   Secretary   shall, 
beginning    of    each    quarter, 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
quarter  under  the  provisions 
section,  such  estimate  to  be 
report  filed  by  the  State 
mate  of  the  total  sum  to  be 
such  quarter;    (11)   records 
pendltures  for  past  quarters 
of  food  stamp  recipients  In 
(Hi)   stich  other  investigation 
tary  may  find  necessary. 

"(B)    The  Secretary"  shall 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
estimated  by  him  and    (1) 
creased,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  the  Secretary  finds  thai 
for  any  prior  quarter  was  great)  r 

the  amount  which  should  

to  the  State  for  such  quarter 
duced  by  a  sum  equivalent  to 
share  to  which  tlie  United  StaU 
entitled,  as  determined  by  the 
the  net  amount  recovered 
quarter  by  the  State  or  any 
division   thereof   with   respect 
stamp  program;   except  that 
or  reductions  shall  not  be 
tent  that  siich  sums  have 
make   the   amoimt  certified 
quarter  greater  or  less  than  the 
mated    by    the    Secretary    foi 
quarter. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the 
thereupon,  prior  to  audit  or 
tlie  General  Accounting  Offic« 
State,   at   the   time   or   times 
Secretary,  the  amount  so 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  _. 
of  this  Act,  for  a  period  of  fivi 
oommenciiag    witli    the    assum 
States  of  the  cost  sharUig  rate 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
at  intervals  determined  by  the 
such   States,   and   in  lieu   of 
specified    by    subsection     (a) 
equivalent  to  the  amount 
ance  with  the  computation 
subsection  (a)  would  have 
such  provision  been   then  in 
State's  share  of  the  bonus  vali^ 
provided  within  such  State 
period  of  the  fiscal  year 
1976:   ProvicJed,  That  during 
operation  of  this  subsection 
tion  of  the  bonus  value  of 
such    base    year    shall    be 
annually  to  conform  to  the  „ 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)   of 
funds,  so  allocated  to  such 
used  by  such  States  for  any 
subject  only  to  the  spending 
the  State  and  Local  Fisc^ 
1972.' 
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Sec.  11.  (a)  For  purposes  of  th 

(1)  tlie   term   "function" 
and  duty;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secret ary  of  Agi 
eludes  all  officers  and  organizat 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(b)(1)   All  functions  of  the 
Agriculture  under  the  Food 
1964    are    transferred    to    the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Welfare  may  delegate 
transferred  to  him  by  paragraph 
oificers  and  employees  of  the  D« 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfan 
designate,  and  may  authorize 
delegations  of  such  functions. 

(c)  (1)  The  transfer  made  by 
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shall  be  Implemented  In  accordance  with 
such  procedures  and  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Iilanagement  and 
B'^idget  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  So  much  of  Uie  personnel,  personnel 
positions,  assets,  IlahiHt.tefi,  contracts,  piop- 
crty,  records,  and  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds,  as  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  stuUl  determine 
pei'taiu  to  the  functions  transferred  by  this 
section  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Educatloa.  and  Welfare. 

(d)(1)  All  order,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  contracts,  certificates,  and 
prlviiegefi — 

(A)  which  hav«  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  any  fuoctiou  transferred  by  this  section, 
and 

(B)  ahidi  are  in  e^Tect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect. 

shall  continute  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  imtil  modified,  terminated,  Euperseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Edncatlan,  and  Welfare,  by  any  court 
oi  competent  Jurisdicttoa,  or  by  operatioa  of 
law. 

(2)  Except  es  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
this  section  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings 
pending  before  the  Secretary  of  Agricultura 
on  that  effective  date  of  this  section. 

<3)  To  the  extent  that  such  proceedings 
Involve  f  unetitxis  transferred  by  this  section, 
such  proceedings  shall,  upon  the  transfer  of 
functions  undo-  this  section,  t>e  eontiaued 
before  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educatten, 
and  Welfare.  In  any  proceeding  so  oontlnoed, 
order  shall  be  lamea,  appeals  shall  be  taken, 
ahd  payments  afaaU  be  made,  as  if  this  sec- 
tion bad  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  issued 
in  any  piooeedlng  ao  eontmned  shall  continue 
in  effect  nnm  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bdncation,  and  Welfare,  by  a  court  of  oom- 
petent  jnrtsdlcUon,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(e)(1)  BKceQt  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  suits  or  other  proceedings  conmienced 
by  or  against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  official  capacity  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

(2)  All  such  suits  or  other  proceedings 
pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
Shan,  to  the  extent  that  they  involve  func- 
tUms  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  by  this  «ection,  be 
eonttnned  after  such  date  by  or  agnliMt  soch 
Secretary.  In  any  litigation  pending  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  sectlou.  the  ooiurt  may. 
at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of 
any  party,  enter  such  order  as  the  court 
determines  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisionG  of  this  subsectton. 

<f)  Witb  respect  to  any  function  transfer- 
red by  UUs  aeetlon  and  exercised  after  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  section,  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(g)(1)  "Hie  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  section  S<a)  "Secre- 
tary jrf  Asrlcultnre"  and  by  Insertti^  in  lieu 
toere«rf  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educatloa.  and 
Welfare"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  added 
to  section  3(e)  of  such  Act  by  section  3(b) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  19T8.". 

<2)  Sectton  M9  of  tlte  Dlaiister  Relief  Act 
of  1974  (aatttarbdng  dlstilbatktn  of  food 
stamp  coupoos  In  areas  affected  by  a  major 
disaster)  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a). 
Secretary  of  Agriculture"  and  Inserting  In 

lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare";  and 

(B)  by  atmiDc  out  In  subaeetton  (b),  -, 

through  «te  aeeretaiT  or  Acricoltnre  or  other 

•Pproprtate  agencies.-. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  todajr  to  join  my  disUnsuished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Ifr.  BTXzunr)  in  sponsoring  tiie  Na- 
tional Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  IfTS. 

The  Federal  food  stamp  program, 
which  supplements  Uie  Income  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  by  partially  subsidiz- 
iug  their  food  purciiases,  has  lielped 
many  needy  families  maintain  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  However,  the 
growtii  of  the  food  stamp  program  has 
been  phenomenal.  In  1965,  foUowteK  the 
enactment  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act,  1 
out  of  439  persons  was  receiving  food 
stamps,  today.  1  out  of  every  13  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  a  food  stamp 
recipient.  And  even  more  starUing  is  the 
fact  that  one  out  of  every  four  persons 
may  be  eligible  for  the  food  stamp  pn>- 
eram.  For  these  reasons,  and  otbers,  the 
food  stamp  program  has  in  recent 
mcmths  become  an  issue  of  great  conoem, 
not  only  for  those  of  us  in  Government 
but  most  particularly  for  those  families 
who  need  food  stamps.  Serious  questions 
have  been  asked  about  the  direction  the 
program  is  taking  and  about  its  eflicleney, 
and  indeed,  more  questions  need  to  be 
asked.  We  by  no  means  have  come  up 
with  an  of  the  answers,  but  I  believe  that 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  has 
some  of  them. 

Our  current  economic  crisis  has  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  many  Amer- 
icans to  make  ends  meet.  'Oiose,  such  as 
the  elderly,  who  live  cm  fixed  incomes  are 
the  most  seriously  affected.  High  rates 
of  inSation  have  resulted  In  inordmately 
high  food  prices,  while  unemployment 
has  lessened  the  individual's  capacity  to 
pay  those  prices.  "Die  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  as  proper  its  rOle  in 
providing  as.sistance  to  the  legitimately 
needy  and  destitute. 

However,  a  great  many  of  those  who 
receive  food  stamps  are  not  legitimately 
needy,  nor  do  tiiey  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements,  while  others  who  are 
truly  hungry  receive  little  or  no  assist- 
ance. TTiis  situation  can  and  must  be 
remedied.  We  must  have  an  e£BcIent  food 
stamp  program.  We  must  streamline  the 

nmgrain  •  m^  mmt  ^».i«a»f  ai«miiil^rtrB  - 

ttn  inefficiency,  eliminate  afauaea.  CVwd 
stamp  fraud  must  be  dimlnisiied.  if  we 
cannot  eliminate  it  altogether;  and  the 
loopholes  which  have  enaUed  perems 
with  substantial  incomes  to  qualify  for 
food  stamps  must  be  ckned.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  expand  assistance  to  the 
neediest  recipients  and  Insure  them  a 
balanced  and  nutritionally  adequately 
diet 

I  believe  that  the  National  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act  introduced  today  addresses 
many  of  these  problems,  and  I  would 
urge  the  favorable  and  prompt  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  by  my  eoDeagoes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  Senator  Buckley,  in 
introducing  a  most  necessary  and  mean- 
ingful piece  of  legislation,  the  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

As  I  am  sure  my  etdleagues  know,  the 
first  food  stamp  iKDgram  vss  carried  out 
from  May  1939  through  March  1943. 
TUs  program  was  designed  for  f amiliee 
on  relief  and  was  used  to  help  dispose  of 


large  national  food  surpluses.  In  its  peak 
year  the  plan  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  $112  million.  When  the 
United  States  became  involved  in  World 
War  H  tJie  surpluses  disappeared,  thus 
ending  the  food  stamp  program. 

In  1961  a  pilot  food  stamp  program 
was  irutiatcd,  -n-tiich  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Act  in 
1964.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
authorized  to  estaUish  and  &umoe  ftsod 
stamp  programs  m  various  States,  at  tlie 
request  of  State  governments.  "Hie  stated 
prnpose  of  lAie  act  was  to  maise  posEJble 
the  distribution  of  natfenal  food  sur- 
pluses through  retail  channels,  to  stimu- 
late the  Nation's  agritmltm^l  economy 
and  raise  the  xratritional  levels  of  the 
needy.  Detaeeu  1964  and  1979  the  pro- 
gram grew  a  great  deal,  Imt  rdatively 
slowly.  Most  of  its  growth  in  partielpa- 
tion  and  cost  was  due  to  new  areas  of  ttie 
country  coming  mto  the  program — not 
because  of  increased  benefits  <jr  higher 
eligibility  standards. 

The  first  set  of  major  amentiments  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  -were  passed  in  late 
1970  and  greatly  altered  the  operation  «f 
the  program.  Congress,  by  changing  Vbc 
language  of  the  policy  depuration,  ac- 
knowledged the  tocreasingly  important 
welfare  role  of  the  program,  tied  tee 
program  more  closely  to  income-related 
hunger  and  mahnitrition,  and  reinforced 
the  program  aim  of  helping  the  poor  *- 
tain  an  adequate  diet.  In  addition,  ■Qie 
USDA  was  required  to  prescribe  unif  oi-m 
nationwide  eligiblMty  standards  for  par- 
ticipation— ^including  standards  for  al- 
lowaUe  income  and  liquid  and  iMmliquid 
assets. 

Begfoning  with  fiscal  1972  open-ended 
ai^irofiriatlons  were  mandated.  Monthly 
stamp  alkjtments  had  to  be  the  cost  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  and  these 
allotments  had  to  be  updated  BrmnaTTy 
to  reflect  changes  in  food  prloes.  In  ef- 
fect, these  changes  substantiaUy  in- 
creased food  stamp  •ii«ifa-Tiitt  The  re- 
qulremeot  for  annual  opdattiic  of  food 
stamp  allotments  also  meant  that  tiie  in- 
come eUgiUttty  standards  toed  for  noo- 
wdfare  households  would  be  adjusted 
every  year.  Since  the  eUgfUe  inmn^m 
standards  are  set  relative  to  the  food 
stamp  allotments  every  time  food  stamp 
aUotments  ate  updated  doe  to  food  ixlee 
chanses,  Incame  eUgibttity  standanli  are 
also  adjusted. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  virtually  grown  out  of  control  We 
can  no  longer  ignore  this  fact  In  Man:h 
of  1965.  the  food  stamp  caseload  stood 

at  442.350.  b  Mait:h  of  1975.  it  nomliaed 

19.142,359— an  increase  of  4.237  pefeenl. 
And  that  number  has.  in  2  months,  in- 
creased to  over  21  million  people.  lV»tal 
expenditure  growth  is  even  more  as- 
tounding: In  fiscal  1965,  the  total  ex- 
Penditnres  were  $»«.S53,797:  In  ftcal 
1975,  they  are  estimated  to  be  almost 
$5.8  billion,  an  increase  of  14.203  percent. 
The  growth  in  the  program  can  furtlier 
be  demonstrated  by  numljers  of  Ameri- 
cans receiving  food  stamps.  In  19£5  one 
of  every  439  people  was  a  recipient.  7V>- 
day,  approximately  1  in  11  is  receiving 
food  stamps. 

Tlie  number  of  persons  who  aie  eligi- 
ble for  food  stan-.ps  is  even  more  stagser- 
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Ing.  Late  in  1&73,  a  report  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  stated  that,  at  the  then-pres- 
ent rate  of  growth,  by  1977  one  out  of 
evei-y  four  Americans  would  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps  at  least  1  month  out  of 
the  year.  By  July  of  1974  that  had  al- 
ready happened  with  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble persons  estimated  at  52.8  million. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  in  1964  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  was  adopted  with  two 
basic  objectives:  To  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  by  permitting  low-income 
households  to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet;  and  to  expand  the  mar- 
ket for  domestically  produced  food  by 
supplementing  the  food  purchasing  pow- 
er of  eligible  low-income  households.  It 
seems  that  Congress  has  lost  sight  of  the 
first  objective  by  allowing  the  foi-mula 
for  eligibility  to  make  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  people  eligible  in  the  middle-in- 
come brackets,  who  are  not  in  fact  in 
need,  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  an  advertisement  which  has 
appeared  in  several  periodicals  and  which 
demonstrates  Just  how  far  the  eligibility 
formula  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  To  Save   tl20   to   •3,400   a   Year   bt 

Pakticipatinc    w    the    U.S.    Food    Stamp 

PXOCIIAM 

(By  Elizabetb  Evans) 

A  government  ruling  in  July  of  1974  has 
extended  food  stamp  coverage  to  20,000,000 
new  Americans.  But  to  date,  more  than 
15,000.000  of  these  newly  eligible  citizens 
have  not  claimed  their  benents.  Why? 

Obviously,  most  of  these  people  are  not 
a«H«  of  this  new  ruling.  Others  think  that 
eligibility  Is  based  on  gross  income.  But  in 
Nality.  numerous  deductions  lowering  your 
gnm  Ipcome  are  used  to  figure  food  stamp 
ellglbUlty.  And  Anally,  thousands  of  peo- 
|rt«  who  know  they  are  eligible  are  too 
eihbarrassed  to  claim  their  benefits. 

The  embarassment  sunoundlng  food 
stamps  and  the  old  fashioned  notion  that 
you  must  be  on  welfare  to  partic^ate  are 
quickly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  December  20.  1974,  WaU  street  Journal 
article  reported  that  more  and  more  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  working  families  are 
using  food  stamps.  Donna  Marie  of  4445  llth 
Street  MW.  Canton,  Ohio,  sums  up  the  feel- 
Ingi  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
American  families  who  now  use  food  stamps, 
"I  saw  my  neighbor  eating  steaks  and  using 
the  money  she  saved  to  buy  a  few  luxuries. 
Then  I  thous^t  of  all  the  Uxes  I'd  paid.  It 
struck  me  how  silly  It  was  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  something  I'd  already  paid  for.  I 
now  use  food  stamps  to  serve  nutritional  and 
delicious  meals  for  my  family.  To  me  it  is  no 
dUferent  than  a  tax  rebate  program." 

NO  aiSK  REPOBT 

The  problem  of  people  not  knowing  If  they 
are  eligible  has  been  eliminated  with  the 
recent  publication  of  the  public  informa- 
tion report  1975  Food  Stamp  QuaUfleaikm 
Guide.  This  report  la  being  made  available 
on  a  no  risk  basis.  By  ordering  the  report, 
you  can  quickly  determine  in  the  privacy  of 
your  home  if  you  qualify  and  for  what 
amount.  If  you  don't  qualify,  you  may  re- 
turn the  book.  You'll  receive  a  fiUl  refund- 
no  questions  asked. 

ETE  OPENING  FACTS 

Here  are  some  little  known  facts  regard- 
ing the  food  st^tmp  program.  Did  ydu  know 
that: 


git 


peri(  d 


resoui  ces 


Workers  who  are  layed  off  or 
collect  food  stamps. 

In  some  states,  you  can 
stamps  through  the  mail. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
are  eligible. 

The  elderly  can  use  food 
home    delivered    meals-on' 
group  meals  for  the  elderly 

Workljig   families   with 
high  as  $16,000  a  year  can 
stamps. 

Food  stamps  are  used  just  li 
are  no  forms  to  fill  out  at  the 
out  counter. 

Food  stamps  are  accepted  at 
grocery  store. 

It  takes  only  two  weeks  to 
food  stamps  after  youquallfy. 

Several  people  living  in  the 
all  separately  receive  food  st; 

If  you  are  physically  unabK 
the  food  stamp  office,  you  can  : 
else  apply  for  you  or  have  th 
office  come  to  your  home. 

If  you  move,  you  can  conti 
food  stamps  for  a  60  day 
old  food  stamp  area. 

If  you've  recently  moved  to 
you  can  immediately  apply  for 

When  your  income  and  resoui, 
calculated  to  see  If  you  qualify 
lot,  one  car,  your  personal  1 
household  goods,  cash  value  of 
policy,    income     producing 
boarders  are  not  counted  as  _ 

When  calculating  your  income 
a  student  under  18,  Irregular 
part  time  Jobs  totaling  less  than 
and  money  from  loans  is  no1 
income. 

If  you  work  and  must  use  a 
or  a  babysitter,  you  can  deduct 

State  and  Federal  taxes.  So 
and  union  dues  are  deducte< 
Income. 

Medical  fees  over  $10  a  montl 
and  mandatory  education 
deducted  from  your  Income. 

Alimony  or  child  support  yoi 
deducted.  So  can  unusual 
disasters. 

Rent,  mortgage  and  utilities 
by  using  a  shelter  standard  foL 

All  information  g^iven  when 
stamps  must  be  kept  strictly 

You'll  be  told  if  you  qualify 
you  apply. 

If  you  are  refused  food 
you're  being  cheated,  you  have 
a  fair  hearing  appeal.  Even  If  y 
fused  long  ago,  you  can  stlU  go 
hearing.  And  if  the  food  stamp 
mistake,  you're  entitled  to  aU 
stamps  you  should  have 
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Social  Security, 
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TYPICAL   WORKING   FAM]  .lES 
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Here's  an  example  of  a  typica 
qualifies  for  food  stamps.  Mr.  8 
$192  a  week,  $10,000  a  year.  Mrs 
not  work  and  has  a  boy,  age 
age    10.   Mr.   Seagel   pays   $150 
alimony  and  child  support  to 
wife,  has  a  rent  of  $130,  $8 
for  heat  and  utilities,  $35  a  mobth 
pital  insurance,  and  spends  $15 
allergy  medicine. 

After  making  all  the  necessai  f 
outlined  in  the  1975  Food  Stan 
tion  Guide,  it  was  found  that 
would  receive  $150  worth  of 
only  $113  a  month.  They'd 
lars  a  month.  A  total  of  $444 
for  the  year. 

What  will  qualifying  for  the 
program  mean  to  you?  Depenc  ing 
inccMne,  you  could  slash  your  fo 
20%  to  aOTc.  This  would  mean 
$120  to  $2,400  a  year.  You  cojld 
provide  your  family  with  the 
tlonal  and  healthful  foods.  The 
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family  that 
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Seagel  does 

and  a  girl, 

per   month 
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phone,  $50 
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a  month  on 


deductions 

Quallfica- 

the  Seagels 

stamps  for 

$37  dol- 

on  groceries 


langv  ige. 


add  Ing 


t>id 
wh  ht 
yo  ir 


saved  could  be  placed  in  the 
to  buy  anythUig  you'd  like.   ._ 
restrictions  on  what  you  do  with 
you  saved.  But,  best  of  all,  you'd 
your  own  personal  tax  rebate  pr, 
will  be  getting  back  some  of  th« 
of  dollars  you've  paid  In  taxes  by 
vantage    of    a    government 
you've  already  paid  for. 

The  1975  Food  Stamp 
is  written  In  plain,  simple 
show  you  step  by  step  how  to 
Food  Stamp  income.  It  will  make 
deducting  all  the  exx>enses  you're 
It  will  also  prevent  you  tram  add 
which  should  not  be  counted  in 
When    you    qualify,    you'll    be 
where  to  go,  who  to  see,  and 
order  to  start  cashing  in  on  ^_ 
A  sample  form  is  enclosed  so  yov 
no  time  when  you  go  to  fill  out  th« 
All  of  this  is  done  in  the  priva  l 
home.  You'll  waste  no  time  huntii  g' 
information,  and  you  won't  havf 
a  cent  on  gas. 

Low  Priced  Soft  Cover 

As  I've  said,  this  public 

is  being  made  available  in  a  spec!  il 
.soft  cover  edition.  To  get  your  rej 
need  do  is  write  the  words  Food. 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  paper  along 
name  and  address. 

Mail  to:  The  Center  for  Publi : 
tion.  Government  Programs  Dlv 
D-5,  401  Market  Ave.,  N.,  Canton, 
Be  sure  to  enclose  $3.00  plus  60^  , 
handling  charges  In  cash,  check 
order.  Make  checks  payable  to 
matlon.  Your  report  will  be  i. 
by  return  maU  In  a  plain  unmar: 

If  after  reading  your  report  , 
that  you  don't  qualify,  return  the 
in  3  weeks.  You'll  receive  a  fuU 
questions  asked. 

You  could  be  one  of  the  15,l, 
missing  out  on  the  benefits  you 
to  you.  If  you  do  qualify,  you'U  i 
to  $2400  return  on  your  $3.60  _ 
You  can  find  out  if  you  quallf' 
weeks  by  mailing  in  your  report 
day. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  svas  it  the 

•mtent  of  Congress  to  subsidize  a  family 

making  $16,000  a  year?  Let  i  s  look  at 

some  of  the  loopholes  in  the  p  -esent  act 

which  allow  this  to  happen: 

There  is  no  maximum  incon  e  limit  to 
qualify  for  food  stanu>s; 

There  is  no  minimum  age  for  eligibility 
as  a  separate  household; 

Major  items  of  personal  pro]  lerty  may 
be  exempt  from  the  resource  He  its; 

Money  from  a  student  imdbr  18,  ir- 
regular income  from  part-t  me  jobs 
totaling  less  than  $30  a  m<  nth,  and 
money  from  loans  is  not  coun  ed  as  in- 
come; 

Ownersliip  of  an  expensive  h  >me  actu- 
ally helps  one  to  qualify; 

Car  payments,  union  dues,  utilities, 
and  a  host  of  other  deductio  is  enable 
persons  with  high  incomes  t<  qualify; 
and 

Tuition  for  a  private  scho>l  is  de- 
ductible. 

In  addition,  regulations  inclu  e  no  pro- 
hibition against  Immediate  eUe  bility  for 
an  applicant  who  has  transfer  ed  prop- 
erty or  cash  to  another  perso  i  for  the 
puiijose  of  qualifying  for  assli  tance. 

If  all  eligible  households  ha  1  partici- 
pated in  fiscal  year  1974  the  c  )st  would 
have  been  $12.1  billion. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  excer  it  from  a 
book  entitled  "California's  Blu  print  for 
National  Welfare  Reform,"  devt  loped  un- 
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der  the  direction  of  former  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  concerning  eligibility: 

Federal  food  stamp  eligibility  requirements 
are  far  more  lax  than  welfare  eligibility  rules. 
In  addition,  the  income  exemptions  a  food 
stamp  applicant  can  claim  to  quaUfy  for 
stamps  are  far  more  liberal  than  those  in  the 
AFDC  program. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  out  of  control.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  stated  in  the  past  their  belief  that 
the  food  stamp  program  needs  a  broad- 
range  examination  with  a  view  to  elim- 
inating the  inequities  and  irtefflciencies 
which  add  to  its  cost.  We  cannot  wait  any 
longer.  The  time  to  start  the  wheels  roll- 
ing is  now,  not  in  5  or  10  years  when  one- 
half  of  the  population  could  conceivably 
be  subsidizing  the  other  half.  We  need  to 
reevaluate  the  program  and  remember 
what  its  ob.1ective  is,  raise  levels  of  nu- 
trition among  low-income  households. 

Tlie  bill  we  are  intixxlucing  today  in- 
sures tliat  resources  are  more  properly 
allocated  to  persons  in  genume  need, 
that  savings  are  realized  for  the  tax- 
payer and  that  significant  progress  is 
made  in  bringing  both  control  and  equity 
to  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  proposals  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975 
have  been  developed  after  a  thoi-ough 
analysis  of  the  present  program  and  the 
elements  which  make  it  so  complex  and 
rapidly  expanding;  such  as  tlie  eligibility, 
bonus  value,  purchase  requirement,  and 
coupon  allotment  criteria;  the  tests  of 
income  and  resources  which  ai-e  applied; 
the  numerous  looplwles  that  permit 
abuse  of  the  program;  the  manner  iu 
which  cash  and  coupons  are  handled; 
current  funding  methods;  and  the  basic 
purpose  for  which  the  program  was  first 
enacted. 

If  enacted,  the  proposals  which  are 
contained  in  the  National  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act  will: 

Place  realistic  limits  so  that  persons 
with  high  incomes  will  not  qualify  and 
thereby  di'ain  resouices  from  a  pixtgram 
that  is  meant  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
legitimately  needy: 

Institute  a  food  stamp  formula  that  is 
based  on  what  the  average  American 
family,  by  size  and  income  range,  spends 
for  food,  eliminating  the  many  complex 
deductions  and  exemptions; 

Close  numerous  loopholes  that  permit 
the  voluntarily  unemployed  to  receive 
food  stamps: 

Tighten  work  requirements: 

Simplify  administi-ation  by  basmg 
eligibility  on  gross  income,  by  permitting 
demonstration  projects  to  test  manage- 
ment improvements,  and  by  linking  with 
'.^•eifare  sdmiuistration: 

Requirement  recognition  of  multiple 
public  benefits  that  go  to  the  same  fam- 
iU-: 

Direct  funding  to  swifter  processing  of 
applications  and  to  nutritional  educa- 
tion: 

Impiove  cash  and  coupon  handling 
methods  to  minimize  opportunities  for 
theft,  loss,  and  misuse  of  Federal  cou- 
l>ons  and  funds; 
Enhance  fraud  control  efforts:  and 
Increase  amounts  paid  to  the  truly 
needy  by  substituting  the  low  cost  diet 
rlan  for  the  economy  diet  plan  and  rais- 


ing coupon  allotments  by  29  percent,  and 
reducing  food  stamp  costs  for  the  aged 
by  allowing  a  $25  monthly  Inccmie  deduc- 
tion. 

I  tiiink  this  last  point  is  extremely 
important  and  meaningful.  We  would  be 
raising  the  coupon  allotments  substan- 
tially for  those  who  genuinely  need 
assistance.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
would  be  cutting  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  saving  the  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program 
can  be  restored  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended  by  closing 
loopholes  and  correcting  defective  ele- 
ments of  tile  ehgibihty  formula.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  can  achieve 
the  needed  reform  without  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  persons  who  are  in  legi- 
timate need  and  in  fact,  give  them  in- 
creased aid  as  a  result  of  the  reform. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosixinsor  of  the  fV>od 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

Iiate  iu  1973,  I  was  startled  to  read  a 
report  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee that  at  the  then  existing  growth 
rate,  one  in  four  Americans  could  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps  for  at  least  1 
month  a  year  by  1977. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to 
uait  until  1977  for  this  proeno6ti(»tion 
to  be  fulfilled.  By  July  1974.  one  out  of 
every  four  Americans  was  eligible  for 
food  stamps  for  at  least  1  month.  I  fliid 
this  shocking.  I  do  not  believe  that  25 
percent  of  the  citizens  in  this  conutry 
need  or  want  a  Government  food  sub- 
sidy. 

The  fact  that  23  percent  of  the  peotde 
do  not  need  this  food  subsidy  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  tiiat  in  1975  only  approx- 
imately 8  percent,  1  in  13  Americans, 
were  actually  receiving  food  stamps.  The 
reason  for  tlie  disparity  between  food 
stamp  participation  and  those  eligible  to 
participate  results  from  the  defective 
nature  of  the  food  stamp  formula.  Hie 
present  formula  is  ai-tificially  maidng  an 
increasing  number  of  high  income 
Americans  ehgible  for  food  stamps  who 
are  not  in  need  of  nutritional  assistance. 
In  fact,  dm-ing  July  1974,  over  half — 57 
percent — of  the  potential  ^igibles  had 
incomes  above  the  poverty  line. 

It  is  the  food  formula,  not  nutritional 
need,  that  has  qualified  25  percent  of 
tile  American  people  for  food  stamps. 
Clearly,  tlie  food  stamp  formula  must 
be  changed. 

Moroover.  I  believe  the  actual  present 
rate  of  food  stamp  participation  is  too 
high  and  does  not,  in  many  instances, 
represent  true  nutritional  need.  This,  in 
part,  is  supported  by  the  explosive  rate 
of  participation.  In  1965,  the  average 
number  of  Ameiicans  receiving  food 
stamps  was  1  in  439,  but  2  years  later  it 
was  1  in  157.  By  1970,  1  of  47  Americans 
received  food  stamps,  and  by  1973.  1  in 
17.  Presently,  one  out  of  every  13  Amer- 
icans receive  food  stamps.  The  estimated 
19.1  million  recipients  in  fiscal  year  1975 
compares  v.ith  12.8  million  only  a  year 
ago.  Moreover,  m  the  3  months  be- 
tween March  and  June  of  1975,  the  case- 
load is  believed  to  have  grown  from  19.1 
million  to  21.8  millitm.  Clearly,  tills 
astronomical  expansion  of  participation 


Is  not  the  result  of  increased  nutritional 
needs,  but  again  the  result  of  an  overex- 
panslve  foxmula. 

•ntie  cost  of  tJiis  program  has  inci^ased 
14.203  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  In 
19«5.  the  food  stamp  program  amounted 
to  $36,353,797;  whereas  the  estimate  for 
1975  is  $5.2  billion,  not  million,  tmt  bil- 
lion. There  is  no  question  that  the  food 
stamp  program  has  gotten  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Tlie  i-eason  for  the  explosive  cost  lise 
of  this  program  lies  in  the  most  part  in 
the  overexpansive  formula.  Presently, 
there  is  no  maximum  income  limit  to 
qualify  for  food  stamps.  Major  items  of 
personal  property — ^boats,  airplanes,  and 
so  forth — may  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
source limits.  Making  payments  on  ex- 
pensive homes  actually  could  help  one 
qualify.  Car  payments,  union  dues,  utili- 
ties, and  a  host  of  other  tlednctlon  enable 
persons  with  high  incomes  to  tjualify. 

Sending  a  child  to  a  private  school 
could  help  to  assist  in  eligibility.  Addi- 
tionally, then  is  no  minimum  age  for 
eligibility.  Often  college  students,  vohm- 
tarfly  unemployed,  qualify  for  food 
stamps,  even  though  their  parents  earn 
as  much  as  $100,000  per  year. 

The  cost  of  the  present  program  re- 
sults not  only  from  the  over-expansive 
formula,  but  also  because  of  administra- 
tive difficulties.  A  February  1975.  General 
Accounting  Office  report  revealed  that 
18  percent,  or  almost  one  in  five  food 
stamp  recipients,  -were  ineligible.  Ttiis 
high  rate  of  ineligible  participation  re- 
sults. In  most  Instances,  because  of  the 
complex  method  by  which  eligibility  is 
calculated  under  the  present  formula. 
However,  many  cases  result  because  the 
program  is  poorly  administered.  Our  bill 
goes  a  long  way  in  correcting  both  prob- 
lems. The  bill  which  was  introduced  will 
revise  the  formula  under  which  food 
stamp  eligibility  is  determined  and  im- 
prove the  procedures  under  which  the 
program  is  administered. 

Our  bill  reduces  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program  by  approximately  S2  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  saving  is  accomplished 
primarily  by  weeding  out  those  individ- 
uals currently  receiving  food  stamps  who 
do  not  need  a  Government  food  subsidj'. 
and  those  others,  who  have  established 
eligibility  through  fraud.  By  eliminating 
these  individuals  from  the  food  stamp 
progiam,  the  bill  can  provide  a  29-per- 
cent diet  improvement  for  those  truly  in 
need  of  Government  assistance.  The  diet 
improvement  is  accomplislied  by  provid- 
ing food  stamp  recipients  the  USDA  "low 
cost  diet"  rather  tlian  the  present  "econ- 
omy diet." 

Thus,  by  eliminating  from  the  food 
stamp  program  those  individuals  not  m 
need,  we  can  provide  a  better  diet  for 
those  truly  in  need  of  a  Go^•el•nment  food 
program,  and  still  save  the  American 
taxpayer  $2  billion  annuallj-. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  bill  rep- 
resents merely  a  starting  place  for  food 
stamp  reform.  The  bill  is  by  no  means 
the  iJist  word,  but  it  does  provide  a  con- 
structive proposal  for  a  moie  workable 
system. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not  totally 
satisfied  with  the  bill  formula.  It  must 
be  examined  closelj'  during  committee 
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deliberations  to  insure  it  Is  not  difficult 
for  many  older,  low-Income  Americans, 
ti-uly  in  need  of  assistance,  to  participate. 
If  tlie  legislation  is  found  sliort  in  this 
ai-ea,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  assure 
that  qualified  older  Americans  receive 
adequate  food  stamp  assistance. 

With  this  qualification,  I  commend  this 
bill  to  the  attention  of  every  Senator.  We 
fill  recognize  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  gotten  out  of  cor.trol.  This  bill 
provides  the  first  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  regaining  control  over  Ihii  ex- 
])losive  program. 

I  certainly  wish  to  commend  Senator 
Buckley  for  his  leadership  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  in  intro- 
ducing the  National  Pood  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1975.  The  fantastic  growth  rate 
of  the  food  stamp  progiam  has  made  this 
type  of  comprehensive  reform  imperative. 

The  basic  concept  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
sm-e  the  truly  needy — the  elderly,  the 
poor,  and  the  infii-m — get  improved  bene- 
fits and  improved  nutiition.  We  can  ac- 
complish this  objective  while  at  the  same 
time  making  sure  that  those  who  have 
abused  the  program  are  removed  from 
the  food  stamp  rolls.  This  legislation  will 
also  give  the  Congress  a  chance  to  hold 
open  hearings  on  tlie  food  stamp  program 
and  to  consider  any  modifications  to  this 
approach  may  be  applicable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  basic 
review  of  the  present  food  stamp  program 
is  needed.  In  Maich  of  1965,  there  were 
442,359  Americans  receiving  food  stamps. 
In  March  of  1975,  there  were  only  19  mil- 
lion Americans  on  the  program,  an  in- 
crease of  4.227  percent.  The  total  cost  of 
the  program  has  risen  from  $36.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965  to  approximately  $5.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1975.  an  increase  of 
14,203  percent.  The  growth  of  this  pro- 
gram can  be  demonstrated  in  another 
way:  In  1965  one  out  of  every  439  Amer- 
icans received  food  stamps;  and  m  1975, 
one  out  of  every  13  Americans  ai-e  receiv- 
ing food  stamps. 

The  National  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1975  specifically  addresses  this  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  the  program.  This  ap- 
proach will  place  realistic  limits  on  in- 
come for  participants,  so  that  persons 
with  high  incomes  will  not  be  eligible  and 
thereby  continue  to  drain  resources  from 
a  program  which  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ti-uly  needy.  Also,  by  sub- 
stituting the  low  cost  diet  plan  for  the 
economy  diet  plan,  this  bill  will  raise 
coupon  allotments  to  participants  by  29 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  by  closing  loopholes, 
correcting  some  elements  of  the  eligibiUty 
formula,  tightening  work  requirements 
and  curtailing  opportunities  for  fraud 
and  other  criminal  activities,  the  food 
stamp  program  can  be  restored  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  In- 
tended. This  can  be  accomplished  witli- 
out  detrimental  effect  upon  the  persons 
who  are  in  legitimate  need,  and  in  fact, 
tliey  will  receive  increased  aid  as  a  result 
of  the  reforms.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
estimated  these  refonns  will  save  the 
American  taxpayer  from  $2  to  $2.5  billion. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1994.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presidejt 
ducing  the  Coal  Mining 
Manpower  Development 
commimity  colleges  in 
coal  mine  workers. 

In  our  effort  to  e.xpand 
and  diversify  the  sources 
ergy,  we  must  not  over 
develop  sufficient  manpowi 
priate  .skills  to  do  the  job. 
ularly  true  of  coal  mining, 
provides  only  17  percent 
even  though  it  constitutes 
the  fossil  fuel  reserves 
States.    Project 
pates  an  increase  in 
percent  per  year  through 
raise  output  to  more  than 
This  goal,  in  the  judgme 
tional  Academy  of  Engineer 
quire  125.000  additional  _ 
more  than  one-half  of  the 
crease  for  all  energy 
power  generation,  and 
tation  in  the  decade  aheai 

The  problem   in  coal 
merely  one  of  numbers, 
eral  unemployment  rate 
industry  an  adequate  labir 
many  of  the  new  i-ecruiis 
trained.  Shortages  of 
are  beginning  to  appear 
acute,  for  a  large  proper 
force  is  concentrated  in 
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supervisors,  foremen,  and 
coal  workers. 

Mr.  President,  these . 
accompanied  by  efforts  to 
technologies   for   coal 
conversion,  new  techniques 
lamation.  and  new  program 
research.  S.  26,  the  Mining 
Resources  Research  Act. 
duced  earlier  this  year,  ani  I 
Coal  Research  Laboratory 
Research  Fellowship  Act,  w 
tingui.shcd     minority     leader 
Scott,    introduced    with 
would  create  or  expand 
centers,  laboratories,  and  s 
cial  assistance.  Together 
Mining  Technology  and 
velopment  Act,  these  bills 
to  insure   the  safe,   efficieiit 
panded  production  of  coal 
in  addition,  enable 
and  women  to  qualify  for 
be  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed 

OP.D. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to   be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

S.  1094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assemble  i 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coal 
nology  and  Manpower 

STATEMENT  OF  PUBPo4e 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
vance  the  technology  and 
nologlsts  needed  to  Increase 
of  coal  in  a  safe  and 
able  manner. 

DEFINITIOKS 

.Sec.  3.  As  used  iu  this  Act, 

(1)  "'coinunity  college  mean 
colege,  poetsecondary 
technical  institute,  or  any  othe 
institution  (which  may  Include 
institution  of  higher  education 
thereof)  in  any  State  which — 

(A)  is  legally  authorized 
Stale  to  provide  a  program 
beyond  secondary  education; 

(B)  admits  as  regular 
who  are  high  school  graduates 
alent,  or  at  least  18  years  of  age 

(C)  provides    a   two-year   , 
educational  program  leading  to 
degree,   or   acceptable   for 
bachelor's  degree,  and  also . 
of  postsecondary  vocational, 
cupational,  and  specialized 

iD)    is  a  public  or  other 
tulion; 

(E)    is  accredited  as  an 
nationally  recognized  accrediting 
as.sociation.  or  if  not  so  accredit^ 

(it    is  an   institution   that 
recognized    pieaccredltation 
uaiionaliy  recognized  accrediting 

UD  is  an  institution  whose  c 
ceptable  on  transfer,  by  not 
accredited    in^vltmions,    for 
.=ame  basis  as  if  transferred 
tilt  ion  so  accredited. 

(2)  •Commissioner"  means 
sioner  oi  Education,  and 

(3)  "Diiector"  means  the 
National  Science  Foundation 

DtVELOPMENT     OF     COMMtTNITT 
CRAMS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
NOLOCY    AND    COAL    TECHNOLOG  ' 
STUDIES 

Sec.  4.  la)   The  Director  of 
Science  Foundation,  after  constiltatlon 
the   National   Academy   of   Enjlneerl 
emhorized  and  directed 
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(1)  develop  Improved  curricula  for  ttse  by 
community  colleges  In  programs  for  training 
of  technologists  needed  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  In  a  safe  and  envlronmentftlly 
.'\cceptable  manner, 

(2)  conduct,  by  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment, demonstration  projects  applying  the 
curricula  developed  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

(3)  conduct  research  designed  to  identify 
tlie  manpower  goals  and  needs  of  the  United 
Stnfes  for  Increasing  the  production  of  coal 
in  a  safe  and  environmentally  acceptable 
manner. 

(b)  Curricula  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  include  the  training 
of  technologists  in  the  fields  of — 

(1)  the  extraction,  preparation,  and  the 
transportation  of  coal, 

(2)  the  reclamation  of  coal  mined  land, 

(3)  the  disposal  of  coal  mine  wastes. 

(4)  the  chemical  and  physical  analysis  of 
coal  and  materials  such  as  water  and  soil, 
that  are  involved  in  the  coal  mining  process, 
and 

(5)  the  Improvement  of  health  and  safety 
of  coal  mine  employees. 

(c)  Curricula  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  existing  personnel  in  the  coal  min- 
ing process  and  to  enable  coal  mine  em- 
ployees to  upgrade  their  skills. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  liis  functions 
under  section  4  of  this  Act.  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to^ 

(1)  make  use  of  the  resources  of  commu- 
nity colleges  in  developing  curricula  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4,  to  the  maximiim 
extent  possible; 

(2)  obtain  consultative  services  as  pro- 
vided under  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  pay  transportation  expenses,  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  travel  between  places  of  re- 
cnUtment  in  duty,  and  while  at  places  of 
duty,  of  persons  appointed  for  emergency, 
temporary,  or  seasonal  services  in  the  field 
service  of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(4)  utilize,  on  a  reimbvursable  basis,  th© 
services  of  any  personnel  made  avaUable  by 
any  department,  agency  or  instrumentality, 
including  any  Independent  agencv,  of  the 
Federal  government;  and 

(5)  enter  into  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements as  he  deems  necessary  to  uti- 
lize, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  re- 
sources of  other  departments,  agencies,  or 
instrumentalities,  including  independent 
agencies,  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Director  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  to  the  Director  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessarj'  to  caxrv  out  his 
functions  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

ADVISOBY  COUNCIL  ON  COAL   MINING 
TECHNOLOGY    EDUCATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Coal  Mining  Technology  Ed- 
ucation which  shall  be  composed  of— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  who  shall  be  Chairman; 

(2)  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(4)  the  President  of  the  National  Academv 
of  Engineering; 

(5)  the  Director  of  the  United  State.s  Geo- 
logical Survey; 

(6)  the  Director  of  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  and 

(7)  six  members  appointed  by  the  Direc- 
tor from  amoing  individuals  who  by  virtue 
of  experience  or  training,  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  of  coal  mlnint;  tf'ihnolog>-,  and 


Who  are  representative  of  commimity  col- 
leges, industrial  users  of  coal  and  co«l  de- 
rived fuels,  the  coal  Industry,  Iab<«,  and  ta« 
stltutions  concerned  with  preservation  of  the 
environment. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Director  with  respect  to  the  general  admin- 
istration of  this  title,  and  furnish  such  ad- 
ditional advice  as  he  may  request. 

(c)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title)  to 
the  President  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year.  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit each  such  report  to  the  Congress. 

(d)(1)  Members  of  the  CoimcU  who  are 
not  regular  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Director, 
but  not  exceeding  the  daily  rate  prescribed 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Government  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  carrying  out  their  duties  on  the  CouncU. 

(e)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Council 
appointed  under  clauses  (1)  through  (6)  ts 
unable  to  attend  a  meeting,  that  member 
shall  appoint  an  appropriate  alternate  to 
represent  him  for  that  meeting. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  community  coUeges  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  training  of  tech- 
nologists in  the  field  of  coal  mining  and 
technology. 

<b)  In  making  grants  tnider  subsection  (a) 
of  this  .section  the  Commi.ssioner  shall  give 
priority  to — 

( 1 »  community  colleges  located  in  States 
having  abundant  coal  reserves,  and 

(2)  training  programs  implementing  cur- 
ricula developed  under  section  4  of  this  Act, 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  8.  (a)  Each  community  college  desir- 
ing to  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Commissioner, 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information,  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each 
such  application  shall — 

(1)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
gram for  training  technologists  in  the  field 
of  coal  mining  and  technology,  including 
provisions  for  such  supplementary  demon- 
stration projects  or  short  term  seminars 
as  the  community  college  determines  will 
best  caiTy  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  set  forth  policies  and  procediures  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  sttpplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  avaUable  for  the  purposes  described  In 
section  5,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
ftmds; 

(3)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper 
disbursal  of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal 
ftmds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  provide  tliat  reasonable  reports  will 
be  furnished  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  AdnUnistrator  may 
reasonably  require  and  such  reports  will  be 
kept  and  access  furnished  thereto  as  the 
Administrator  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  sttch  re- 
ports. 


(b)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  any 
application  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a). 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shaU  pay 
to  the  community  college  which  has  aii 
application  approved  under  section  8,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  needed  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  that  application. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpa.vments  or  underpa\- 
mentii. 

WITHHOLDINGS 

Set-.  10.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  afttr 
reasonable  notice  and  opi)ortunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  community  college,  finds  thac 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provision  set  forth  in  the 
application  of  that  commtinity  college  ap- 
proved under  section  8,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  community  college  that  ftir- 
ther  payments  will  not  be  made  under  this 
Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  UntU  he  is 
so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  tmder  this  Act  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  which  he  Is  responsible,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  faciUties  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  government 
and  of  any  other  public  agency  or  institution 
in  accordance  with  appropriate  agreements, 
and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  ad- 
•  vance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  mar  be 
agreed  upon. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  12.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  section  4  of  this  Act, 
94.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $8,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropria- 
ted to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  7 
of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1995.  A  bill  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
inflation  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  tax 
and  the  standard  and  personal  exemp- 
tion deductions  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  todav 
introducing  legislation  which  would  re- 
duce the  Federal  personal  income  tax  by 
the  rate  of  inflation  by  adjusting  the  tax 
rates  and  the  personal  exemption  and 
standard  deductions. 

Under  this  legislation,  which  I  first  in- 
troduced last  year,  tiie  personal  income 
tax  would  be  Indexed,  or  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation, 
as  meaeiured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

I  have  consistently  initiated  efforts  to 
reduce  the  level  of  Pedei-al  spending,  but 
Federal  spending  will  not  be  brought  un- 
der control  as  long  as  our  tax  system  is 
structured  so  that  Inflation  benefits  the 
Government. 
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In  the  past  few  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTunent  has  relied  on  inflation  to  supply 
the  Government  with  a  contihaally  grav- 
ing supply  of  tax  revenues.  This  hidden 
inflation  tax  has  allowed  Congress  to 
continue  spending  without  facii«  the 
pc^tical  consequences  of  funding  new 
spending  projects  through  tax  increases. 

This  hidden  inflation  tax  is  a  result  of 
the  effect  that  inflation  has  on  a  tax  sys- 
tem which  is  based  on  a  progressive  rate. 
Under  oiu-  progressive  rale  system,  a  pcr- 
.son  must  pay  a  greater  percentage  of  his 
Income  in  taxes  as  his  income  increases. 

Although  this  system  appears  to  be 
conceptually  fair  and  sound,  it  has  no 
vrty  ot  determining  whether  an  indi- 
\idual's  increased  income  is  real,  or  sim- 
ply the  result  of  inflation. 

For  example,  a  10-percent  wage  in- 
crease, combined  with  a  10- percent  rate 
of  inflation,  will  not  increase  a  person"  s 
purchasing  power.  Yet.  the  wage  in- 
crease could  push  the  individual  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket,  and  the  raise  could 
end  up  lowering  his  standard  of  living. 

The  impact  of  tliis  hidden  inflation 
tax  has  been  dramatic.  We  are  all  aware 
of  last  year's  inflation  rate  of  of  14  per- 
cent, with  the  12-percent  increase  in 
food  prices  and  the  IS-percent  increase 
in  homing  costs.  But  very  few  people 
realiie  that  the  largest  increase  for  con- 
sumers last  year  was  the  26.5  percent  in- 
crease In  FMeral,  State,  and  local  per- 
sonal income  taxes. 

A  few  examples  of  the  elTect  that  in- 
flation has  on  the  tax  system  points  out 
the  pressing  need  for  this  legislation. 

A  family  of  four  earning  $15,000  at 
the  beginning  of  1974  received  a  10-per- 
cent salary  increase.  But  because  Uie  in- 
flation rate  was  14  percent,  tlie  family's 
real  purchasing  power  declined  by  aboiit 
$600.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  10- 
percent  raise  pushed  the  family  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket  and  increased  their 
tax  un  by  about  $300. 

Another  family  of  foixr  eai-ning  $20,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  receiv- 
ing a  10  percent  raise  would  have  ex- 
perienced an  $800  loss  in  purchasing 
power  and  a  $400  increase  in  its  tax  bUl. 

Li  tlie  past  2  years,  inflation  has  raised 
Federal  taxes  by  almost  $50  billion.  If 
Congress  tried  to  enact  a  real  tax  in- 
crease of  that  size,  the  public  reaction 
would  hare  been  enormous. 

If  the  public  recognized  how  much 
their  taxes  were  being  increased  by  in- 
flation, they  might  turn  their  anger  on 
Ctongress  and  motivate  the  Congress  to 
bring  I^eral  spending  under  control. 

But  under  our  pi'esent  system.  Con- 
gress has  the  best  of  botli  worlds.  The 
hidden  Inflation  tax  allows  Congress  to 
benefit  politically  from  popular  .spending 
programs,  and  every  few  years  can  enact 
a  politically  popular  tax  reduction  act. 

If  hi  periods  of  inflation,  increased 
Federal  spending  had  to  be  funded  by  an 
implicit  tax  increase,  rather  than  by  a 
hidden  tax  increase.  Congress  would  be 
mucli  more  concerned  witli  inflation. 

Under  this  legislation,  if  the  inflation 
rate  is  10  percent,  the  present  $750  per- 
sonal exemption  would  automatically  be 
increased  to  $825  and  the  $2,000  standard 
deduction  T^-ould  hxrease  to  $2,200.  In 
addition,  the  ta.T  bracket .s  would  be  ad- 
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justed  BO  that,  for  example 
cent  bracket  for  married 
range  tnm  $22,000  to 
from  $20,000  to  $24,000. 

This  plan  has  been  dow 
press  as  a  radical  cliange 
of  taxation.  But  my  appr 
after  systems  Uiafc  have 
adopted  by  the 
and  our  neighbor,  Canada 
no  reason   why   we 
approach. 

If  tliis  legislation  had 
ihi.s  year  a  tax  cut  of  $1 
have  automatically  gone 
January  1. 

This  type  of  tax  cut  w 
much  more  preferable  tc 
tax  cut  finally  enacted 
montlis  ago.  Not  onlj-  w  „ 
more  equitable  than  the 
which    I    believe    was 
against   moderate-    and 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  that  an 
would  provide  at  least 
from  inflation.  It  would 
person  will  no  longer  be 
more  taxes  simply  becau.: 
pushed  him  into  a  highei 

For  many  senior  citizens 
come,  this  proposal  could 
reduction  each  year  that 

But   most    important, 
wotfld  reduce  the  amouift 
revenues  that  the  Federa 
collects  and  spends  each 

The  Congress  would 
with  some  hard 
tlie  amount  of  Federal 
to  reduce  inflation,  or 
rrease. 

Despite  the  eating  of  . 
nation  is  still  one  of  ou 
problems  and  I  do  not 
ignore    its    disruptive 
American  economy.  The 
not  continue  to  spend, 
taxes  evei-y  election  year. 

We  have  to  face  up  to 

problem,  deal  with  it 

i>top  to  a  tax  system  w 
Government  to  benefit 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  bill  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectio 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

S.  1995 

Be  it  enacied  by  Vie  Sen 
Of  Repreaentativea  of  the  U; 
America  in  Congress  assemhlei 
may  be  uiied  as  the 
.\cf. 

■Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  I 
Code  of   1954   (relating  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(e)    INFXATION   ADjrSTMEN  : 

"(1)   Changes  in  amount.- 
ihe  end  of  each  inflation  yea 
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of   L&boc   Statl^jtica   of   the 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  Secretaiy  or  his  delegate 
dlflfereuce  between  tlie  prico 
inflation  year  and  the  price 
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Ing  calendar  year.  The  azuctin: 
calendar  year  1978  shall  remalj 
all  succeeding  calendar  yeara. 

"(2)  Definition.s. — For    the 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)    the   term   'baise   perkx 
period  beginning  October  1.  IS*^, 
September  30,  1974; 

••(B)  the  term  inilaiion  yeaj 
of   the   period.s   begijiuing   G 
1975,  and   1976.  and  ending 
197.5.  1976,  and  1977,  respectiv^ 

•  I C »  the  term  price  index'  nv 
ago  over  the  base  period  or  ove 
year  of  the  Consiuner  Price  Inde{i 
United  States  city  average) 
iy  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor 

■•Skc.  3.  Section  141  of  the  Internal 
CcUe  of  1954  (relating  to standa  d 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  e^ 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(1)   Inflation  Adjusxmtnt. 

••(1)   Chamces  in  amount. ; 

the  end  of  each  Inflation  year 
sary  data  become  available  froih 
of   Labor   Statistics   of   tJie 
Labor,   the   Secretary  of  Labor 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
age  difference  between  the 
such  inflation  year  and  the 
the  base  period.  Each  doUar 
iu  the  table  under  subsection 
subsection    (c)    shaU    be 
amount  equal  to  such 

wid,  as  changed,  shall  be  the 

for  the  succeeding  calendar  year 
in  effect  for  calendar  year  1978 
in  effect  for  all  succeeding 

"(2)  DErnrmoNs. — For  the 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'base  period  means  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  lOTf,  and  endins; 
September  30,  1974; 

■'iB)  the  term  'inflation  year 
of  the  periods  beginning  Octobei 
.and    1976,   and  ending  Septem  ler 
1976,  and  1977,  respectively;  and 

'•(C)  the  term  'price  Index'  m« 
Bge  over  the  base  period  or  ove] 
year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Inde 
United  States  city  average 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labo  : 

Sec.  4.  Section  151  of  the 

Code  of  1954  (relating  to     

tions  for  personal  exemption} 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsection: 

■•(f)  Inflation  Ad jvsTsiENT. 

'  (1)  Chances  in  amount. — As 
the  end  of  each  Inflation  year 
.sary  data  become  available  fron 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  : 
Labor,  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  Secretary-  or  his  delegate 
difference  between  the  price 
Inflation  year  and  the  price 
ba.'je  period.  Each  dollar  amotu  t 
tions  (b),  (c),  (d),aud  (e)  shi  I 
by  an  amotmt  eqtial  to  such  pe 
ference  and,  as  changed,  shall  b< 
in  effect  for  the  sticceeding  a  lendar  year. 
The  amount  in  effect  for  calen<  ar  year  1978 
.shall  remain  In  effect  for  all  succ  ledlng  calen- 
dar years. 

••(2)  DEriNrrioNs.— For  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'base  period  means  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  19f6,  and  end- 
ing September  30, 1974; 

"(B)  tl-iC  term  'inflfttion  year 
of  the  periods  beginning 
1975,  and  1976,  and  ending 
1975, 1976,  and  1977,  respectively 

"(C)  the  term  'price  Index 
average  over  the  base  period  oi 
flation  year  of  the  average 
montiily  by  the  Bureau  ot  Laba 

Sec.  6.  Section  3403  of  the  Is 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
collected  at  source)    la  amende  I 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(g)  Inflation  Adjustment. — 

••(1)  Changes  in  amount. — As  soon  after 
rhe  end  of  each  inflation  year  as  the  neoes- 
sarv  data  become  available  from  the  Bureau 
tif  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the  percentage 
difference  between  the  price  index  for  such 
inflation  year  and  the  price  index  for  the 
base  period.  Each  dollar  amotmt  listed  In 
the  tables  inder  sub.sections  (a)  and  'b)(l) 
and  In  subsection  (m)(l)  shall  be  changed 
by  an  amount  equal  to  such  percentage  dif- 
ference and,  as  changed,  shall  be  the  amount 
in  effect  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year. 
The  amount  In  effect  for  calendar  year  1977 
shall  remain  m  effect  for  all  succeeding 
calendar  years. 

"(2)  Definitions.-  For  tl.e  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'base  period"  means  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1973,  and  end- 
ing September  30, 1974; 

"(B)  the  term  'inflation  year'  means  each 
of  the  periods  beginning  October   1,    1974. 

1975,  and  1976;  and  1977,  respectively;  and 
"(C)    the   term   'price   index'   meaiis   the 

average  over  the  base  period  or  over  an 
Inflation  year  of  the  Constimer  Price  Index 
(all  Items — ^United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Biireau  of  Labor 
Statistics.". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 

1976.  The  amendments  made  by  section  5 
apply  with  respect  to  payments  of  wages 
made  after  December  31, 1975. 


By  Ml'.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Dome- 

Nici) ; 

S.  1996.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Energj- 

Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 

Act  of  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES  LECISL.\TION  TO 
EXTEND  FEDERAL  COAL  CONVERSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  on  June  29, 1974,  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  approved  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974. 

Among  its  provisions  was  authority  to 
require  electric  powerplants  and  major 
industrial  facihties  with  the  capabiUty  to 
utilize  coal  to  convert  from  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  to  our  Nation's  most  abimdant 
fossil  fuel. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
recently  completed  most  of  the  complex 
analyses  called  for  by  the  act  before  issu- 
ing orders  for  48  generating  stations. 

Early  in  May,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration promulgated  Jhe  first  "No- 
tices of  Intent"  to  issue  prohibition  or- 
ders. The  notices  now  cover  70  boilers  in 
32  generating  stations.  Since  then  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  held 
public  hearings  on  the  74  proposed  orders 
affecting  utilities  in  17  States. 

If  the  Notices  of  Intent  withstand  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  approves  the  attendant 
air  pollution  control  compUance  sched- 
ules for  all  of  these  cases,  the  fUial  orders 
coiud  result  in  the  ultimate  substitution 
of  19  miUion  tons  of  coal  for  64  million 
barrels  of  oil  and  88  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  year. 

There  still  remain,  however,  some  11 
powerplants  which  are  in  the  process  of 
Jiuther  examination  before  a  final  deci- 


sion is  made  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  issue  a  Notice  of  Intent. 
This  analysis  will  not  be  complete  prior 
to  June  30.  Yet  the  present  authority  ex- 
pires on  June  30, 1975. " 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
4.000  major  fuel  burning  installations 
in  the  Nation  which  are  only  now  being 
defined.  While  these  plants  could  yield 
significant  oil  savings,  the  absence  of 
concise  data  lias  made  it  impossible  to 
date  to  single  out  plants  that  had  coal 
burning  capability  last  June  when  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Emironmental  Co- 
ordination Act  was  enacted. 

The  administration  in  the  Energy  In- 
dependence Act  has  requested  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act.  This  is 
to  allow  the  Federal  Energj-  Administra- 
tion to  complete  its  investigation  of 
those  powerplants  that  involve  difficult 
analj-tical  problems.  It  also  will  enable 
them  to  identify,  analyze,  and  issue 
orders  to  a  sizable  group  of  major  fuel- 
burning  installations  other  than  power- 
plants  which  could  provide  potential  oil 
savings  of  200.000  to  500,000  barrels  per 
day. 

Mr.  President,  on  Jxme  10,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study,  launched  an  investigation 
of  national  pohcies  affecting  greater  coal 
utilization.  To  date  4  days  of  hearings 
have  been  held  during  which  testimony 
has  been  received  from  the  coal  industi-y, 
coal  users,  labor  and  transportation.  In 
addition  a  conference  was  held  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, and  tlie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  For  the  record  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  Frank  G. 
Zarb  supported  legislative  attempts  to 
lessen  our  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy  supphes  by  turning  to  coal,  our 
most  abundant  fossil  fuel  re.source,  stat- 
ing that — 

The  substitution  of  coal  for  insecure  for- 
eign sotirces  of  oil,  and  for  our  own  dwin- 
dling supplies  of  natural  gas,  is  imperative  If 
we  are  to  lessen  the  nation's  energy  vulner- 
ability. While  we  vigorously  support  the 
basic  goals  of  the  bill,  I  have  reservations 
about  some  of  Us  detailed  provisions  and 
about  Its  mechanisms  of  Implementation.  I 
do,  however,  endorse  Increased  reliance  on 
coal  to  regain  energy  Independence. 

Any  examination  of  government  efforts  to 
foster  coal  utilization  shotild  begin  with  the 
pioneer  program  authorized  by  Congress  last 
June  hi  the  Energy  Su|^ly  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  extend  for  6  months  the  coal  conver- 
sion authority  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  as  contained  in  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act.  This  proposal  is  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  Pete 

V.  DOMENICI. 

Tills  will  facihtate  the  orderly  contin- 
uation of  the  congressional  review  of  this 
existing  coal  conversion  program  and 
the  reasoned  consideration  of  S.  1777,  the 
National  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
Conservation  and  Coal  Substitution  Act 
of  1975. 

In  the  interest  of  expediting  Senate 
consideration  of  this  6-month  extension. 
I  am  introducing  this  proposal  as  both  a 


separate  bill  and  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  1849,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Extension  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  should  note 
that  such  a  6-month  extension  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  April  9,  1975, 
as  en  amendment  to  S.  622.  the  Standbv 
Energy  Authorities  Act.  An  Identical 
provision  also  is  in  H.R.  4035  as  passed 
by  the  House,  although  these  are  not 
companion  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  as  well  as  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed  n» 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1996 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  strilting  '-June  30,  1975"  and 
Inserting  •December  31, 1975'. 

Amendment  No.  606 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  inserl  the 
following  new  title: 

"TrrLE  n 

"Sec.  201.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Coal  Conversion  Extension  Act  of  1976'. 

"Sec.  202.  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  'June  30, 
1975*  and  Inserting  'December  31,  1976'." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLXjnONS 


s.  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
lzaics)  were  added  as  co^wnsors  of  S. 
84,  a  bill  to  enforce  the  first  amendment 
and  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  ttie  constitutional  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  prohlbithig  any  civil  ofiBcer  of 
the  United  States  or  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  from 
using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  surveillance  of  civil- 
ians or  to  execute  the  civil  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNGs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  89 
a  bill  to  provide  that  hicome  from  enter- 
tainment activities  held  in  conjunction 
with  a  public  fair  conducted  by  an  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(c),  (3> 
and  (5)  shall  not  be  unrelated  trade  oi- 
business  income  and  shall  not  affect  the 
tax  exemption  of  the  organization, 
s.  las 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.     389 

At  the  request  of  Mi*.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskeil) 
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was  added  as  a  cospousor  of  S.  389,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  revise  the  retirement  Income 
credit  and  to  lurrease  the  amount  of 
Auch  credit. 

S.    3  Ml) 

At  tlic  request  of  Mr.  Church,  tiic 
Senator  from  Colorado  vMr.  ILusictll* 
was  added  as  a  cosmnsor  of  8.  390.  a 
bill  to  provide  a  progi'aiu  of  income  tax 
coiuiseling  for  elderly  individuals, 
s.    e«<; 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Bentsev,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Mow- 
TOYA)  wa.<5  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
666,  the  Educational  Saving  Plan. 

S.     1 76 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  tlic 
Senator  from  California  '.Mr.  Ckanston) 
and  the  aenator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  TAn> 
mre  added  as  cospoiisoi-s  of  S.  1761,  a 
bin  to  provide  foreign  o.ssistance  to  Cy- 
prus. 

f?      19KO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  •Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1980.  a  bill  to 
provide  a  priority  s}-stem  for  certain  ag- 
ricultural uses  of  natural  gas. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMnTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION   EXTENSION  ACT— S.    1849 

AMENDMKHT    NO.     B06 

lOrder  to  be  printed  and  referied  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sul9r 
Affairs.) 

ICr.  RANDOLPH  'for  himself.  Mr. 
JMoaom.  and  Mr.  Domemici  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  tv 
them  iohiUy  to  Uie  bill  'S.  1849)  to  ex- 
tend the  Emei-gency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  JUDICIAL 
SURVIVORS  ANNUITIES  REFOR3iI 
ACT 

Ifr.  BURmCK.  Mr.  Pi^ident.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  an  open  puUic  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Imnrovements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
on  &  12,  a  bill  to  amend  and  reform  the 
JlidlclBl  Survivors  Aimuity  Act.  includ- 
ing printed  amendmoit  No.  587  which 
proposes  amendments  to  the  bllL 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  17, 
1975.  commendns  at  10  aju.,  in  room 
6202,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  In  the  Record 
should  communicate,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  subcommittee  office,  6306  Dlrk- 
sen Senate  OfDce  Building,  telephone 
224-3618. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  BE- 
FORE THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
LAND  RESOURCES  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE 

Mir.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  vvish 
to  announce  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  pubMc.  the  .scheduling 


for  July  9, 

in  room  3110 

Building. 

]*garding    two 

propof  als  whicli  are 

tee.  The 


Offi  e 


ly 


of  a  public  hearing  before 
ment  and  Land  Resomces 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Committee. 

The  hearing  is  sclieclul^d 
1975,  beginnmg  at  10  ajn 
of  the  Dii-kseu  Senate 

Testiinouy  is    invited 
wild  and  scenic  river 
pending  before  the  subco|iimit, 
proposals  are: 

S.  10,  a  bill  to  amend 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 
a  portion  of  the  Hou.satoru( 
for  potential  addition  to 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

S.  1004,  a  bill  to  amend' 
Scenic  River  Act  of  1968 
a  portion  of  the  AUegheiJy 
for  potential  addition  to 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sjjjtem 

For  fm-ther  information 
heai-mgs  you  may  wish 
Steven  Quarles  or  Mr.  Thohia 
of  the  subcommittee  staff 
Those  wishing  to  testify 
submit  a  written  statementifor 
uig  record  should  write  to 
ment  and  Land  Resources 
room  3106,  Diiksen  Senate 
ing,  Wa;shington,  D.C.    20 


the  Envlron- 
Subcommittee 
nsular  Affairs 


Sy  item. 


iy 


U 


•egarding  the 

contact  Ml-. 

s  Williams 

on  224-9894. 

who  wish  to 

the  hear- 

tiie  Environ- 

J^ibcommittee. 

Olfice  Euild- 

10. 


NOTICE  OF  HEA]  JKG 


'r« 


Mr.     BURDICK.     Mi 
cliairman  of  the  Judiciarj 
Subcommittee  on  Nationa 
aries,  I  wish  to  announce  a 
dates  of  hearings  for 
1243,  legislative  providing  f 
tlon  of  certain  District  of 
rectional   facilities.    The 
continue  on  July  9  and  10, 
2228  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
ing  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Any  person  who  vrtshes 
submit  a  statement  for 
record  of  the  hearings  shotlld 
cate  as  soon  as  possible  with 
mittee  on  National 
A-404,  Senate  Annex  m 
5461. 


Penltei  tlaries 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HBARING 
FORE  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
MITTEE 


iw:  1 


Ml-.  NELSON.  Ml-.  Piesid^nt 
aunomice  that  the  Senate 
mittee  on  Small  Business 
lie  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  457 
Office  Bitilding. 

The  purpose  of  the  hea4ng 
amine  the  practice  of  giv 
of  merchandise  by  fimuicia 
Small  business  retailers 
practices  constitute  unfair 
and  do  not  serve  tlie  bes 
consumers.  The  hearing  wi 
impact  of  such  practices 
fications  on  small  busines 

The  Senator  from  Maine 
AWAY)  has  been  designatc( 
acting  chairman  for  the 

The  committee  would  w 
n'.ents  for  inclu.sion  in  the 
hearing. 


JuJ? 


Jiine 


23,  1975 


he  Wild  and 
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River,  Conn.. 

the  National 
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)r  the  reloca- 
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Office  BuJld- 

to  testify  or 

inclusion  in  the 

communi- 

the  Subcom- 

room 

telephone  224- 
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COM- 


I  wish  to 

Select  Com- 

hold  a  pub- 

luly  16,  1975, 

R  issell  Senate 


is  to  ex- 

s  and  sale 

Institutions. 

contend  these 

competition 
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exploi'e  the 

the  rami- 

r^taillng. 
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16  hearing. 
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I  wish 
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Stpcommittee 

Machinerj- 

define  the 

includ- 
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Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr 
to  announce  that  an  open  pu))lic 
has  been  scheduled  by  tlie  _ 
on  Improvements  in  Judicia] 
on  S.  1283,  a  bill  to  further 
jurisdiction  of  U.S.  magistri 
ing  printed  amendment  No 
propo.ses  amendments  to  the 

The  hearing  will  be  lield 
1975,  commencing  at  10 
6202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Auilding' 

Persons  who  wish  to  testif  f 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in 
.should  communicate  as  soaa 
with  the  subcommittee  office 
sen  Senate  Office  Building 
224-3«18. 
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ajii 


HEARING—  SXAMINA- 


CHANGE    OP 

TION  OF  PROPOSED  _ 
HOUSING  REGUIATTOiS 


SE  TTION  202 


Pi-esi<  ent 


Subcoi  omittee 
th> 
1    I 
ch^duled 


,  Testif  ing 


sen» 


Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr. 
to  announce  a  change  of  tim  ! 

foi   a  hearing  by  my 

Hovising  for  the  Elderly  of 
ate   Special   Committee  on 
hearing    was   originally    s 
June  25,  1975,  at  10  a.m.  The 
June  26, 1975,  beginning  at  9 
4232,  Dii-ksen  Buildmg.  TestL, 
time  will  be  Secretary  Carla 
the  Department  of  Housing 
Development. 

As  I  announced  earlier,  thi 
a   continuation   of   oiu: 
•Examination  of  Proposed 
Housing  Regulations."  The 
ing  on  this  issue  was  held 
1975,  at  which  time  we  heart 
from  national  organizations  r 
senior   citizens  and  from 
nonprofit  sponsors  who  are 

continue  building  housing 

Because  of  prior  commitmen 

flicted  with  that  date  no 

made  by  HUD.  However.  Mr 
accepted   our  invitation  to 
June  6.  Our  hearing  will 
testimony  and  the  issues 
proposed  regulations. 


I  wish 
and  place 
on 
U.S.  Sen- 
ding. The 
for 
new  date  is 
.InitKxn 
at  that 
A.  HiUs  of 
Eind  Urban 


8.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEM  SNTS 


POOD  STAMP  PROG]  5AM 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr. 

only  begin  to  express  my  angi 
tration,  and  that  of  my 
our  Nation's  most  troubled 
the  food  stamp  program 

I  was  shocked  and 
an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  supplement, 

zine,"  that  told  nonneedy 

to  exploit  looidioles  In  the 
makes  me  mad  to  see  the  so- 
ter  for  Pubhc  Information" 
for  a  paperback  book  that 

ing,  relatively  well-off  t 

"rip-off"  other  hardworking 
The  headline  reads 
Up  to  $16,000  a  Year  Now  _ 
to  Save  $120  to  $2,400  a  Year 

pating  In  the  U.S.  Pood  _ . ^ 

At  this  point  in  my  i-emarks. 


si  a«-f 
amil  es 
king  ta 
"Taxpaytiis 
EUdble: 


July  16. 
in  room 


or  submit 
the  record 
as  possible 
6306  Dirk- 
telephone 
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entitled 

fection  202 

V  itial  hear- 

)n  June  6, 

testimonj- 

^presenting 

I  xperienced 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
ad  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

How  TO  Save  $120  to  $2,400  a  Ye.*b  bt  Par- 
ticipating IK  THE  UJS.  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
cram 

taxpaters  making  vp  to  $ic.o0o  a  yfar  now 

eligibi.e 

■<By  Elizabeth  Ev:in.s> 

A  government  ruling  in  July  of  1974  lias 
extoiided  food  stamp  coverage  to  20,000,000 
i-.e\v  .-Americans.  But  to  date,  more  than  15,- 
OOO.OOO  of  these  newly  eligible  citizens  hare 
not  cirimed  their  benefits.  Why? 

Obviously,  most  of  these  people  are  not 
aware  of  this  new  ruling.  Others  think  that 
eligibility  is  based  on  gross  Income.  But  in 
reality,  numerous  deductions  lowering  your 
gross  income  are  used  to  figure  food  stamp 
eligibility.  And  finally,  thousands  of  people 
who  knov,"  they  are  eligible  are  too  em- 
barastsed  to  claim  their  benefits. 

The  embarassment  surrounding  food 
stamps  and  the  old  fashioned  notion  that  you 
iiui^t  be  on  welfare  to  participate  are  quickly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  December  20,  1974,  Wall  Street  Journal 
iirticle  reported  ihat  more  and  more  middle 
and  upper  middle  class  working  families  are 
using  food  stamps.  Donna  Marie  of  4445  mh 
Street  NW,  Canton,  Ohio,  sums  up  the  feel- 
ir^s  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  vvorlMng 
American  families  who  now  use  food  stamps, 
"I  saw  my  neighbor  eating  steaks  and  -.sing 
the  money  she  saved  to  buy  a  few  luxuries. 
Then  I  thought  of  all  the  taxes  Id  paid.  It 
struck  me  how  silly  it  was  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  something  I'd  already  paid  for.  I 
now  use  food  stamps  to  serve  nutritional  and 
Delicious  meals  for  my  family.  To  me  it  is 
no   different   than  a   rebate  program." 

NO    RISK   REPORT 

Tlie  problem  of  people  not  knov.  ing  if  they 
are  eligible  has  been  eliminated  with  the 
recent  publication  of  the  public  information 
report,  1975  Food  Stamp  Qualification  Guide. 
This  report  is  being  made  available  on  a  no 
risk  basis.  By  ordering  this  report,  you  can 
quickly  determine  in  the  privacy  of  your 
home  if  you  qualify  and  for  what  (.mount. 
If  you  don't  qtiallfy,  you  may  return  the 
book.  Yo\i'll  receive  a  fuU  refund — no  ques- 
tions asked. 

ETE     OPENING    TACTS 

Here  are  some  little  known  facts  regard- 
ing the  food  stamp  program.  Did  you  know 
that: 

Workers  who  are  laid  off  or  on  strike  can 
collect  food  stamps. 

In  some  states,  you  can  get  your  food 
stamps  through  the  mail. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
pre  eligible. 

The  elderly  can  use  food  stamps  to  pay  for 
home  delivered  meals-on-wheels  and  for 
group  meals  for  the  elderly. 

Working  families  with  gross  Incomes  as 
high  as  $16,000  a  year  can  qualify  for  food 
stamp.s. 

Food  stamps  are  used  Just  like  cash.  There 
are  no  forms  to  fill  out  at  the  grocery  check- 
out coimter. 

Pood  stamps  are  accepted  at  almost  every 
grocery  store. 

It  takes  only  two  weeks  to  receive  your 
food  stamps  after  you  qualify. 

Several  people  living  In  the  same  house 
can  all  separately  receive  food  stamps. 

If  you  are  physically  unable  to  apply  at 
tlie  food  stamp  office,  you  can  have  someone 
else  apply  for  you  or  have  the  food  stamp 
office  coane  to  your  home. 

If  you  move,  you  can  continue  to  receive 
food  stamps  for  a  00  day  period  from  your 
old  food  stamp  area. 
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If  you've  recently  moved  to  a  new  Btate. 
you  can  immediately  apply  for  food  staa^M. 

When  your  Income  and  z«60urees  arc  being 
calculated  to  see  If  you  qualify,  your  bouse, 
lot,  one  car,  yoiu:  personal  belongings  and 
household  goods,  cash  value  of  your  Insur- 
ance policy,  income  producing  property,  and 
tKjarders  are  not  counted  as  resources. 

When  calculating  your  Income,  money 
from  a  student  under  18,  irregular  income 
from  part  time  jobs  totaling  less  than  »30 
a  month,  and  money  from  loans  is  not 
counted  as  income. 

If  you  work  and  must  use  a  day  care  center 
or  a  babysitter,  you  can  deduct  this  expense. 

Siiue  and  Federal  taxes.  Social  Secrricv, 
and  luiion  dues  are  deducted  from  your  In- 
come. 

Medical  fees  over  $10  a  month  and  tuition 
and  niandatory  education  expeases  can  be 
deducted  from  your  Income. 

Alimony  or  child  support  you  pay  can  be 
deducted.  So  can  unusual  expenses  due  to 
disasters. 

Rent,  mortgage  and  utilities  nre  deduci- 
able  by  using  a  shelter  standard  formula. 

All  information  given  when  you  apply  for 
stamps  must  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

You'll  be  told  If  you  qualify  30  days  after 
you  apply. 

If  you  are  refused  food  stamps  and  feel 
ycure  being  cheated,  you  have  the  right  to 
a  fpir  henring  appeal.  Even  if  you've  Ijcen 
recused  long  ago,  you  can  still  go  back  for 
your  hearing.  And  if  the  food  stamp  office 
made  a  mistake,  jou're  entitled  to  all  the 
back  food  stami)s  you  shoiUd  have  collected. 

TYPICAL  WORKING  FAMILIES 

Here's  an  example  of  a  typical  family  that 
qualifies  for  food  stamps.  Mr.  Seagel  grosses 
$192  a  week,  $10,000  a  year.  Mrs.  Seagel  does 
not  work  and  has  a  boy,  age  5,  and  a  girl, 
age  10.  Mr.  Seagel  pays  $150  per  month  ali- 
mony and  child  support  to  his  previous  wife, 
has  a  rent  of  $130,  $8  for  phone,  $50  for  heat 
and  utilities.  $35  a  month  for  hospital  In- 
surance, and  spends  $15  a  month  on  allergy 
medicine. 

After  makir.g  all  the  necessary  deductions 
outlined  in  the  1975  Food  Stamp  Qualifica- 
tion Guide,  it  was  found  that  the  Seagels 
woxild  receive  $150  worth  of  food  stamps  for 
only  $113  a  month.  They'd  saved  $37  dollars 
a  month.  A  total  of  $444  on  groceries  for  the 
year. 

"A  July  74  ruling  extended  food  stamp 
coverage  to  over  20,000,000  new  Americans. 
To  date,  over  15,000,000  of  these  newlv  eligi- 
ble citizens  have  not  claimed  their  benefits 
which  their  personal  taxes  have  already  paid 
for." 

What  will  qualifying  for  the  food  stamp 
program  mean  to  you?  Depending  on  your 
income,  you  could  slash  your  food  budget  by 
20^  to  60%.  This  would  mean  a  savings  erf 
$120  to  $2,400  a  year.  You  could  afford  to 
provide  your  family  with  the  most  nutri- 
tional and  healthful  foods.  The  money  you've 
saved  could  be  placed  in  the  bank  or  used  to 
buy  anything  you'd  like.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions on  what  you  do  with  the  money 
you  saved.  But.  best  of  all,  you'd  be  starting 
your  own  personal  tax  rebate  program.  You 
wiU  be  getting  back  some  of  the  thousands  of 
dollars  you've  paid  In  taxes  by  talcing  advan- 
tage of  a  government  program  which  you've 
already  paid  for. 

The  1975  Food  Stamp  Qualification  Guide 
Is  written  In  pUln,  simple  language.  It  will 
show  you  step  by  step  how  to  figure  your 
Food  Stamp  Income.  It  will  make  sure  you're 
deducting  all  the  expenses  you're  entitled  to. 
It  will  also  prevent  you  from  adding  income 
which  should  not  l>e  counted  in  yovir  total. 
A^Tien  you  qualify,  you'll  be  told  exactly 
where  to  go,  who  to  see,  and  what  to  do  in 
order  to  start  cashing  In  on  your  benefits.  A 
sample  form  is  enclosed  so  you  will  waste  no 
time  when  you  go  to  fUl  out  the  real  thing. 


All  of  this  Is  done  In  tha  privacy  of  your 
horns.  Youll  waste  no  time  Iranting  down 
this  Information,  and  you  won't  have  to 
spend  a  cent  on  gas. 

LOW  PRICED  SOFT  COVER  EOniON 

As  I've  said,  this  public  Information  repoi  c 
is  being  made  available  in  a  ^>ecial  low 
priced  soft  cover  edition.  To  get  your  report, 
all  you  need  do  Is  write  the  words  Pood 
Stamps  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  paper  along 
with  your  name  and  address. 

Mali  to:  The  Center  for  Public  Informa- 
tion, Government  Programs  Division,  Dept. 
C-19,  401  Maiket  Ave..  N.  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 
Be  suie  to  enclose  43.00  plus  50<  postage  and 
handling  cliaiges  in  cash,  check,  or  money 
order.  Make  checks  payable  to  Public  Infor- 
mation. Your  report  will  be  ru*hed  to  you  bv 
return  mail  in  a  plain  unmarked  envelope. 

If  after  reading  your  report  you  discover 
that  you  don't  qualify,  return  the  book 
within  3  weeks.  You'll  receive  a  full  refund — 
no  questions  asked. 

You  could  be  one  of  the  15.000.000  people 
missing  out  on  the  benefits  you  have  coming 
to  you.  If  you  do  qualify,  youll  receive  a  $120 
to  $2,400  return  on  your  $3.50  investment. 
You  can  find  out  If  you  qualify  within  3 
weeks  by  mailing  in  vour  report  request 
today. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Without  a  doubt 
Mr.  President,  the  goals  of  the  food 
&tamp  program  are  good  and  ne,ces.sary 
ores.  No  one  minds  spending  good  tax 
dollars  to  help  the  needy  maintam  an 
adequate  diet.  But  present  income  de- 
ductions allowed  before  eUgibility  de- 
terminations are  made  give  some  a 
cliance  to — and  I  am  quoting  from  an 
article,  Mr.  President — "slash  your  food 
budget"  and  buy  "a  few  luxuries."  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
program.  As  one  of  my  constituents 
wrote: 

...  I  can't  save,  so  why  i^hould  I  pay 
taxes  for  others  to  save? 

Perhaps,  however,  this  advertisement 
has  served  a  purpose.  It  has  shown  some 
of  the  real  mequities  that  exist  in  the 
present  food  stamp  program.  They  are 
built  into  the  current  ehglbihty  deter- 
mination process. 

As  my  coUeagxies  are  well  aware,  both 
eligibiUty  and  the  amount  that  the 
household  pays  for  tlie  food  stamps  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  their  antici- 
pated "net"  monttdy  income  and  as- 
sets. Numerous  allowable  deductions 
pennit  some  famiUes  to  considerably 
lower  their  gross  income,  thus  becoming 
eligible  for  a  greater  "bonus"— that 
share  of  the  food  stamps'  face  value 
which  the  Government  pays.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  deductions  were  built  into 
the  program  to  assme  greater  flexibihty 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  or  un- 
expectedly unemployed,  who  are  likely 
to  have  very  erratic  incomes.  They  were 
not  designed  to  help  the  crafty  steal  us 
blind. 

The  advertisement  has  the  audacitv 
to  call  tliese  benefits  a  kind  of  "tax  re- 
bate." Hogwash,  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  worked  so  hard  to  provide  tax 
rebates  and  special  benefits  to  most 
Americans  by  honest  and  open  means. 
We  did  not  spend  $6  billion  on  the  food 
stamp  program  tliis  year,  merely  to  give 
some  others  an  additional  tax  r^wte. 
We  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  rebate. 

Once  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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demand  real  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  We  must  reexamine  the  com- 
iilex  and  confusing  income  deduction 
schedule  used  to  decide  household  ellgi- 
i-illty.  Aside  from  the  administrative 
headaches  it  causes,  this  mechanism 
lends  to  favor  the  working  family  with 
numerous  "legal"  income  deductions,  as 
ihe  Seagel  family  of  the  advertisement. 
Meanwhile,  more  needy,  often  elderly 
individuals  and  famihes  may  not  qual- 
ify for  benefits.  Others,  unemployed 
must  wait  for  days  to  be  certified  by 
program  officers  who  have  to  review- 
complex  application  fonns.  Thus,  al- 
ready strained  program  resources  often 
do  not  reach  those  who  most  need  them. 

The  following  tables,  publislied  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultui-e's  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  illustrate  the  many 
inoHne  deductions  allowed,  and  the  cor- 
responding amounts  tliat  families  pay 
for  food  stamps  based  oi>  the  resulting 
•net"  income.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  these  information  sheets  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Food  Stamp  Pacts:   Household  Income 

OEDI'CTIONS 

The  Food  Siainp  Program  enables  low- 
income  households  to  buy  more  food  of 
greater  variety  to  impro\e  their  diets.  Par- 
ticlpauts  pay  a  small  sum  of  money— tlie 
amount  based  on  family  size  and  net  monthly 
Income — and  receive  a  larger  value  of  food 
stamps,  which  can  be  spent  like  money  In 
participating  food  stores. 

To  qualify  for  food  stamp  benefits,  house- 
holds must  meet  certain  nationwide  eli- 
gibility standards  sucli  as  income  and  work 
registration.  Except  in  special  circimistances, 
food  stamp  households  must  be  able  to  pre- 
pare meals.  Participants  are  allowed  certain 
deductions  in  determining  their  income  eli- 
gibility and  purchase  requirement.  This  fact 
sheet  discusses  those  income  deductiops. 

1.  What  household  expenses  can  be  de- 
ducted from  Income? 

(a)  Ten  percent  of  earned  income  or  train- 
ing allowance  not  to  exceed  $30  per  house- 
hold per  month. 

(b)  Mandatory  income  deductions  such 
a.<i — 

Local.  State,  and  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Social  Security  taxes. 

Retirement  payments. 

Union  dues. 

Some  types  of  garnishments. 

<c)  Medical  costs,  exclusive  of  .special  diets, 
i(  more  than  $10  a  mouth. 

(d)  Payments  for  chUd  or  invalid  care 
when  this  care  Is  necessary  to  enable  a  house- 
hold member  to  accept  or  continue  em- 
ployment or  participate  In  Job  tralnmg. 

le)  Tuition  and  required  fees  for  educa- 
tion. This  does  not  include  such  expenses 
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as  books,  school  supplies,  meals 
transportation. 

(f)  Unusual  expenses  such  as 
fire,  hurricane,  flood,  or  theft 
funerals. 

(g>    Court- ordered    support 
payments. 

(h)  Shelter  costs  which  are 
percent  of  household  income  ._ 
after  all  other  deductions  Shelte 

Utilities  (heating  or  cooking 
trlcity,  basic  service  fees  for  on 
water,  se\ver.-ge  fees). 

Rent. 

Mortgage  pavnients  and  UU 
cant's  own  income. 

Real  estate  taxes  and  .special  S 
«t=::essmeuts  on  applicant".s  own 

U.S.  Dep.irtment  of  AgricuUu 
Nutrition  Service.  V/ashington, 
Revised  Sepiembpr  1974  iPrevi 
lire  obsolete).  FNS-74. 

2.  What  income  earnishmpn 
deducted? 

The  only  allowable  garnishnie.. 
for  items  which  would  have  beei: 
if  they  had  been  paid  when  due  ( 
medical  costs  of  over  $10  a  niont 

3.  If  monthly  medicnl  codis  are 
$a  deductible? 

No.  The  entire  niPdicnl  cosi.s  of 
ductlble.  Hov.ever.  if  costs  are  $9. 
be  no  deduction. 

4.  How  will  mandatorj  deduct! 
other  expeiLses.  and  .shelter 
deducted? 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  calc 
allowable  deductions: 

(a)  Mandatory  deductions,  ^ 
expenses,  $15  and  total  e.xpenses. 

(b)  Monthly  household  income 
above  expenses,  $50;  Remaining  i 

(c)  Shelter  costs,  $110;  30',,,  ol 
income,  $105;  Allowable  shelter  - 

(d)  Remaining  Income,  $350; 
duction,  $5:  Net  food  stamp  incon  b 

5.  I  was  certified  for  food  stan 
10th.  Can  I  deduct  a  $50  niedica 
paid  in  June? 

No.  You  can  only  deduct   tho4e 
you  ^et  during  the  period  of  cert 

6.  Can  I  deduct  the  cost  of  a 
for  my  truck? 

No.  You  may  deduct  the  costs 
property,  clothing,  etc.  because  ^ 
tear,  mechanical  failure,  or  other -^ 
directly  connected  with  a  househo  d 

Any  food  stamp  participant  ma  ■ 
fair  hearing  if  he  feels  a  decisioi 
his    participation    has    been    ui 
household  should  be  informed  of 
a  fair  hearing  at  the  time  of  appl: 
standards    for    participation    in 
Stamp  Program  are  the  same 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  ri 
sex,  national  origin,  or  political  „_,^.. 

For  full  and  complete  informati  m 
your  local  food  stamp  certification 
office. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Pacts  .series  i 
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M0N1HLY  COUPON  ALLOTMENTS  AND  PURCHASE  REQUIRCMFNTS.  48  STATRS  ANI    DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (tFFtCllVE  JULY  1,  1975) 


Mwtlhly   coupon    allot- 
ment   


Number  of  persons  in  household 

1  2         ~3  4  5  6 

»4«        $90       tI28       »1G2       *192       »222 


MONTHLY  rURCHASE  REQUIREMENT 


Koiithly  net  income; 

10  lo  $19.99...  0 

»Oto$29.» SI 

U0to$39.99 4 

W  to  $49.99 6 

$S0lo$S9.99...  8 
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U.SO.'V  Ann-ounces  Increase  in 

Al.LOTMr.NTS     AND     ELIGlBILirr 

Wa.shinmon,    May    5. — ^The    U.S 

went  of  .'Vgrlculiure  (USDAj   

day  Uiat  food  stamp  allotments 
mvun  Income  eligibility  standards 
crea.sed  on  July  1  by  approximatelj 
cent.  For  example,  the  allotment  f 
ptrson  household  will  be  increased 
lo  $162  a  month,  and  the  raaximuja 
eligibilily  le\  tl  from  $513  to  $540 

The  Food  Stamp  Act.  as  amended 
.\ericuliiire  and  Consumer 
1973  (Public  Law  93-86),  dhrects  .-._.  , 
allotments  be  adjusted  semiannua  ly 
fleet  changes  in  lood  prices  as  p 
viie    Bureau   of    Labor   Statistics, 
niconie    eligibility    standards   are 
alloiments  and  are  therefore 
same  time. 

.^lloLuieiit   adjuitments  are  base^ 
lOhD  of  USDA's  Economy  Pood  Plj 
lompuicd  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
lood  prices.  Adjustments  are  made 
bashed  on  the  cost  of  the  Economy  _ 
in  the  preceding  February,  and  in 
U.a.sed  on  the  cost  of  that  plan  in 
inK  .August. 

Tiie  cost  of   iiie   Economy  Pood 
Feb.  1075  was  $162  for  a  family  of 
-school  children.  Accordingly,  USDA 
the  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  f 
per.son  household  from  $154  to  $162 
appropriate  adjustments  for  other  .~, 
sizes.  In  line  with  the  Congression  il 
expressed  in  House  Report  94-2,  i 
quirements  will  not  be  changed 
households  in  the  top  monthly 
brackets. 

Maximum     income     eligibility 
standards  starting  July   1  are:' 
One  person  household,  $215. 
Two-person  household,  $300. 
Ihree-person  household,  $427. 
Four-person  household,  $540. 
Five -person  household,  $840. 
Six-person  household,  $740. 
Seven-person  household,  $833. 
Eight-person  household,  $926. 
For    each    additional    household 
over  eight,  add  $73  to  the  eight- 
Ijility  level. 

The  following  tables  giving  ^ 

ments    and   purchase   requirement! 
household  sizes  in  the  48  contiguo  is 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
llshed  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
May  7.  Separate  tables  for  Alaska, 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico  and  Oua^ 
announced  shortly. 

Applicants  for  all   Department 
will   be   given   equal   consideration 
regard  lo  race,  color,  sex,  creed  or 
origin. 
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Number  of  persons  in  household 

1            2           3  4  5  ^6  T 
Monthly   coupon  allot- 
ment  -.       $48        $90       $128  $162  $192  $222  $250 

$?;0  to  $289.99. $70         $76  $77  178  $79  $80 

$•'90  to  $309.99 70           K  83  84  85  86 

$3t0  to  $329.99 8g  89  90  91  92 

J330  to  $359.99 9i  95  96  9/  98 

5360  to  $389.99 100  104  105  I'lh  10, 

$390  to  $419.99 109  113  114  115  116 

M20to$449.99 ■. HO  122  123  124  IJ'. 

$«0  to  $479.99 131  132  153  H4 

S-180  lo  $609.99 138  141  142  14* 

$510  to  $539.99 _ _.  138  IWl  151  15.' 

$540  to  $569.99 ,  138  159  16a  161 

J5  70  to  $599.99 .104  11,3  170 


$278 


Number  of  persons  in  household 

i           2           3           4           5           6  7  8 
Monthly  coupon  allot- 
ment        $48        $90       $121       $162       $192       $222  $250  $278 

S?2Sil?2S "6<     Ji™  »>79  »iw 

$630  to  $659.99 164    187  188  189 

$660  to  $689.99 : 190  197  198 

$690to$719.99 HO  206  207 

f?f2!'>Si?-22 - -   190  2H  216 

5750  to  $779.99.. ;„  214  225 

$780  to  $809.99 ..._„..   " 214  234 

$810  to  $839.99 „  " 214  2» 

$«40  to  $869.99 ■ 2M 

J870fo  $899.99  ... 2S 

$900  to  $929.90 238 


Note:  For  each  additional  household  meir-bsr  oi'er  8,  add  $t2  to  the  E-perscn  allotment. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  these 
easily  readable  charts  are  available  at  no 
cost  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  the  "Center  for  Public  Informa- 
tion" is  raking  in  $3  for  their  "services." 
I  am  all  for  providing  further  informa- 
tion on  the  program.  Indeed,  the  "out- 
reach" aspects  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram have  been  proven  woefully  inade- 
quate in  Federal  court.  However,  tlie  De- 
partment is  working  to  improve  that 
problem  now.  And  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend this  kind  of  blatant  abuse. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  not  "a  re- 
bate program"  for  those  who  would  ma- 
nipulate it.  It  is  not  a  budget-cutting  tool 
for  the  well-off. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  have  to  concentrate 
OLu:  available  resources  on  the  truly 
needy— the  poor  and  the  unwillingly  un- 
employed— those  who  would  otherwise  be 
malnourished.  These  are  the  victims  of 
our  Nation's  current  economic  troubles. 
But  get  the  others  off  the  dole. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  this  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  make  some  important 
improvements  in  th3  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. We  have  voted  to  assure  that  the 
aged  and  blind  SSI  recipients  are  as- 
sured benefits,  and  that  housebound  older 
adults  can  continue  to  purchase  meals 
on  wheels  with  their  coupons. 

However,  a  total  overhaul  of  the  pro- 
gram is  long  past  due.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  retumr  to  the  S«i- 
ate  later  this  month  with  the  legislative 
recommendations  mandated  by  S.  58,  I 
urge  expeditious  consideration  of  his  re- 
port. The  taxpayers  of  this  countiT  can- 
not afford  to  wait. 


NUCLEAR  MADNESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
term  "nuclear  club"  is  a  most  apt  double 
meaning. 

The  growing  "club"  of  the  nations 
with  potential  to  create  world  havoc  be- 
cause they  possess  the  ability  to  manu- 
facture a  nuclear  weapon,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  fearful  threats 
faced  by  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  possibility  of  nuclear  war  or  nu- 
clear blackmail  does  not  normally  make 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers  or  the 
lead  stories  on  the  network  news — may- 
be because  the  thought  is  so  frightening. 

For  instance,  a  UPI  report  on  page  19 
of  the  June  13  Los  Angeles  Times 
quoted  Dr.  Frank  Barnaby.  dU^ector  of 
the  Stockholm  Peace  Research  Insti- 
tute: 


The  iuo.-,l  criiciAl  lt.sue  is  nuclear  prollf- 
'.•ration. 

According  to  UPI's  report  of  a  docu- 
ment from  the  Institute,  the  UPI  item 
Si  id: 

The  InstitiTte.  funded  by  the  Swedish  Par- 
liament to  research  problems  of  peace  and 
conflict,  said  that  by  1980  the  world  would 
liave  accumulated  770,000  pounds  of  pluto- 
aium,  a  raw  material  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Even  if  safeguards  are  99.9  percent  effec- 
tive in  1980.  enough  plutonlum  could  be 
diverted  at  tlie  rate  of  one  per  week. 

The  future  health  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions is  threatened  by  the  sudden,  near 
epidemic  spread  of  deals  wlilch  can  re- 
sult in  weapons  grade  materials  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  nations  with 
newly  acquired  reactors.  Although  the 
primary  intent  of  these  deals  may  be  to 
generate  electrical  power  thei'e  has  been 
an  appalling  lack  of  adequate  safe- 
guards in  too  many  of  the  recent  ar- 
langements  between  European  and 
Third  World  nations. 

The  U.S.  Govermnent  is  coming  under 
some  imwise  pressure  from  a  number  of 
sides  because  of  its  v.-ise  policy  of  being 
extremely  careful  about  the  type  of  nu- 
clear technology  exported.  This  policy 
springs  from  a  strong  and  commend- 
able belief  in  the  nonproliferatlon  of 
atomic  weapons.  It  is  a  policy  I  firmly 
support  as  do  most,  if  not  all,  of  my  fel- 
low Senators. 

Reports  tliat  several  nuclear-equip- 
ment exporting  countries,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  UJSJSJl..  have 
met  in  a  secret  conference  in  London  to 
discuss  possible  means  of  controlling 
sales  and  developing  safeguard  stand- 
ards to  prevent  the  spread  of  at(Mnic 
weapons.  This.  I  feel,  is  an  encouraging 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

With  the  ominous  and  lui-klng  specter 
of  too  many  fingers  on  the  nuclear  trig- 
ger in  mind,  I  bring  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  calls  for  "supplier  nations 
to  iiiove  quickly  toward  common  export 
rules,  rather  than  the  competitive  deg- 
I'adation  of  safeguards  in  pursuit  of 
profit." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Itecoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NtrcLE.ut  Madness 
The  West  German  Oovemment  has  now 
confirmed  that  it  is  planning  to  sign  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  agreement  later  this  month  to 


provide  BrazU  with  a  complete  nuclear  In- 
dustry and  technology  that  would  enable  It 
to  produce  atomic  bombs  as  well  as  elec- 
tricity. As  we  have  previously  noted,  this  is 
a  reckless  move  that  could  set  off  a  nuclear 
crms  race  in  Letln  America,  trigger  the 
nuclear  arming  of  a  half  dozen  nations  else- 
where and  endanger  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Pastore,  chairniau  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
warned  last  week  that  the  NATO  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  come  Into 
qixestlon  if  Bonn  creates  "a  likely  peril  in 
our  backyard  while  we  are  heavily  engaged 
in  Germany's  backyard  to  defend  them 
against  likely  peril."  The  Rhode  Island  Dem- 
ocrat has  urged  Preident  Ford  to  seek  a 
postponement  of  the  German-Brazilian  deal 
"at  the  highest  level  of  international  diplo- 
macy." Brazil  had  earlier  approached  an 
American  company;  but  the  United  States 
Government  refused — and  has  always  re- 
fused— to  permit  the  export  of  technology  for 
uranlitm  enrichment  and  plutonlum  separa- 
tion, both  of  which  are  included  in  the  un- 
precedented German  sale  of  a  "complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycle"  to  Bra?il. 

The  German  sale  only  requires  inspection 
of  equipment  and  materials  provided  by  West 
Germany,  Bonn  has  acknowledged.  Once 
Brazil  masters  German  technology,  it  will  be 
able  to  duplicate  German  equipment  and 
make  nuclear  explosives  free  of  international 
sujjervlston,  much  as  India  did.  A  Brazilian 
Foreign  OfSce  spokesman  already  has  an- 
nounced that  his  country  "intends  to  det- 
onate nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses." Brit  there  is  no  way  to  distinguish 
a  peaceful  nuclear  exloeive  from  a  weapon 
and  even  the  United  States  has  been  unable 
to  develop  a  commercially-feasible  uae  for 
nuclear  explosives.  If  BrazU  is  enabled  to 
take  this  route,  other  near-nuclear  countries 
undoubtedly  will  be  stimulated  to  do  the 
same. 

Argentina  already  is  believed  to  be  seeking 
to  acquire  a  plutonlum  separation  plant,  as 
is  Taiwan.  Chile  and  other  South  American 
countries  may  follow.  South  Korea  and  Paki- 
stan are  far  along  in  similar  negotiations 
with  Prance.  Paris  has  been  urged  repeatedly 
by  Wa.shlngton  not  to  sell  such  equipment 
but  is  unlikely  to  hold  the  line  if  West  Ger- 
many goes  through  with  the  B.-azilian  deal. 

Iran  is  buying  two  reactors  each  from 
Fiance  and  West  Germany  but  Is  holding  up 
nn  eight-reactor  deal  with  the  United  States 
In  an  effort  to  get  a  free  hand  to  extract 
Plutonium  from  spent  fuel.  Israel  and  South 
Africa  are  believed  to  be  well  along  toward 
nuclear  bomb  manufacture.  If  a  half  dozen 
such  countries  follow  India  into  the  nuclear 
club,  pressure  undoubtedly  vrill  grow  in 
Japan.  West  Germany  and  other  nuclear- 
capable  but  politically  inhibited  countries 
to  do  the  same. 

Should  Bonn  perpetrate  this  nightmare 
upon  the  world,  it  will  put  at  risk  three 
decades  of  effort  in  gaining  the  high  regard 
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of  Us  neighbors  and  allies.  It  'n-iU  pay  a 
political  price  that  will  far  outweigh  eco- 
nomic gains.  A  far  wiser  course  would  be  to 
jot»  the  United  States  in  refraining  from 
^iich  sales  and  in  urging  other  supplier 
ii.itions  to  move  quickly  toward  common  ex- 
jK>/L  rules,  father  than  the  competitive  deg- 
rad:uica  of  safeguards  in  pursuit  oi  proht. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.sid<-nt,  I 
wonder  whether  all  of  us  in  Congres.s 
actually  realize  how  long  is  the  list  of 
captive  nations  in  this  world.  It  is  im- 
poitant  because  it  sliows  the  thrust  and 
jx)wer  of  Communist  dicta toships  in  the 
world.  At  the  present  time  we  are  watch- 
ing l^utheast  Asia  and.  the  countries 
therein  being  slowly  added  to  the  list  of 
nations  where  freedom  has  fled. 

We  are  indebted  Mr.  President,  to  a 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Re\iew  of  Towanda, 
Pa.,  for  providing  an  up  to  date  list  of 
captive  nations  in  time  for  the  obsei-v- 
ance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  which  is 
coming  up  in  Julj'.  It  shows  31  captive 
nations  iu  the  world  and  three  more, 
Laos,  Portugal  and  Tliailand,  as  places 
where  the  existence  of  liberty  is  ques- 
tionable. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  Daily 
Review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tut.    Domino    Fait 

The  words  have  been  misquoted  so  often 
that  many  people  do  not  know  tiiac  when 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  hrst  used  the 
term,  he  did  not  refer  to  a  domino  "theory" 
but  to  the  domino  "fact."  He  u.sed  the  words 
to  describe  what  Joseph  Stalin  called  "the 
saiauii  tactic" — the  Coinmiuiist  procedure  of 
taking  over  control  of  Uie  world  one  slice  at 
i^  time,  nation  by  nation.  It  Is  altogther  tragic 
that  the  year  1975  marks  the  erection  of  still 
another  tombstone  over  the  grave  of  a  free 
nation;  Cambodia.  Even  as  thLs  editorial  is 
being  printed,  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  funeral  of  South  Vietnam.  With  these 
two  areas  occupied  by  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship, will  Thailand  and  Laos  be  able  to 
survive?  How  long  will  the  list;  of  Captive  Na- 
tions be.  when  Captive  Nations  Week  is  com- 
memorated this  fortlicoming  July,  1975? 

The  list  of  Captive  Nations  now  reads  as 
follows: 

Albania— 194(!. 

Armenia — 1920. 

Azerbaijan — 1920. 

Bulgaria — 1946. 

Byelorussia — 1920. 

Cambodia — 1 979. 

Coesackla — 1920. 

Cuba — 1960. 

Czechoslovakia — 1 948. 

East  Germany — 1949. 

East  Prussia — 1945. 

Estonia— 1940. 

Georgia — 1920. 

Hungary — 1949. 

Lm>6 — ? 

Latvia— 1940. 

Lithuania — 1940. 

Mainland  China — 1949. 

Mongolia — 1924. 

North  Caucasus — 1920. 

North  Korea— 1948. 

North  Vietnam— 1954. 

Poland— 1947. 

Pomeran  la —  1 945 . 

Portugal — ? 

Riunanla — 1947. 

Russia — 1917. 

Silesia— 1945. 


South  Vietnam— 1075. 

Thailand—? 

Tibet — 1951. 

Turkestan— 1022. 

Ukraine— 1920. 

Yugoslavia — 1940. 

Need  we  remhul  the  seoficfc  t'.iat  to  thi'; 
date  not  one  nation  tauiied  b  •  Conimiuiism 
has  regained  its  freedom?  An  1  may  we  ask 
those  who  ridicule  tiie  domino  fact  by  calling 
it  a  'theory."  liow  much  nior  of  the  world 
can  we  lose  and  expect  the  ujited  States  to 
remain  free? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  P 
amazing    regularity    ge 
peated  itself  th)ou':iiout 
all  advances  in  our  civ 
century    must    tinfor 
."^idered  as  one  ol  those  most 
crime  of  genocide.  Losses  in 
ture  have  been  staggering. 

Deep  down  every  man  clii 
vent    yearning    for    .iustic 
Among  small  nations  and 
craving  for  security  is  part 
The  success  of  the  conv 
its    greater    success    tomoi 
traced  to  the  iact  tliat  it  r 
cessities  and  desires  of  a  uni 
The  word  "genocide"  carr 
moral  judgment  in  which 
man  and  woman  concurs. 

It  is  much  easier  to 
rishts  than  to  guarantee 
life  situations.  The  United 
ble  of  doing  botli.  but  by 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treat: 
lack  of  concern  and  leader 
a  nation  as  great  as  ours 
path? 

The    convention     is 
assumption     that     differ 
groups — whether   ethnic, 
tional,  political,  social,  pr 
to  be  respected  rather  than 
be  pi'otected  from  those 
erate  differences.  The 
fore  can  be  regarded  as 
most  Important  fact  of 
processes;  namely,  the 
versity  and  innovation. 

There  is  one  thing  that 
to  promote  the  cause  of 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
fication  of  the  Genocide 
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RETIREMENT  OF  NIC 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr 
all  know  too  well,  on  June 
Zapple  will  be  officially  i 
Federal  Government.  Nick 
outstanding  record  of  ser 
Commerce  Committee  and 
years  of  Government  ser 
will  Nick  be  missed  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate 
mittee,  but  he  will  also  cr 
many  of  us  who  have  relied 
coimsel  in  any  number  of 
cially  the  field  of 
commtmications.    He   has 
formed  his  duties  with 
an  Impai-tial  way.  Pi-om 
constituents  in  Montana 
lems  generated  by  the 
cations  Commission,  and 
offered  appropriate  re 
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want  to  take  this  opportunitir 
Nick  for  his  services  to  the 
the  constituents  we  all  serve 
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Mr.    FANNIN.    Mr.    Presidfent 
distinguished     Ameiicans     1 
.speaking  out  against  excess!  -e 
tration  of  Goventment  pow(  r 
creasing    Federal    intervention 
private  sector. 

We    in    the    Congress 
special  heed  of  the  advice 
from  the  business  community 
been  directly  affected  by 
deci-sions.  One  of  the  leaders 
who  has  been  outspoken  in 
Government's    expanding    r* 
personal  lives  in  Mr.  Richard 
vice  president  of  CBS  in  V, 
As  a  spokesman  for  the 
dustry.  Mr.  Jencks  is  especiaiy 
by  Government  encroachmeij 
sitive  first  amendment  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
my  colleagues  to  a  speech  d 
Mr.  Jencks  to  the  Oregon 
Broadcasters  at  their  May 
tion  in  Medford,  Oreg. 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Jencks 
the  alarming  trend  toward 
ernmental  control  to  popular 
faction  with  government  itsel  I 
the  irony  that: 

Although      the     distrust 
chiefly  on  institutions  of 
of  the  proposals  which  ai-e  ur 
it   call   for  the  vesting  of  mor 
power  in  government  and  an 
degree  of  government  Involvemfcnt 
the  citizen's  daily  concerns  and 
to  day  decisions  of  businessme  i 
tills  it  oiten  seems  that  the 
increasingly  tenuous  between 
pi-opo.sed  and   the  problems  to 
are   directed.    Indeed,   sometime  i 


rge  I 


no  pioblems  of  the  sort  imag: 
event,  the  problems  are 
than  those  perceived  by  the 


As  Mr.  Jencks  points  out  the  Con- 
gress frequently  rushes  to  pi  iss  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  solving  the:  e  real  or 
imagined  problems  because  pf  constit- 
uent pressures. 

One  of  the  reasons  .  .  .  whi  Americans 
often  leap  to  conclusions  abot  t  solving  a 
problem  Ijefore  they  have  defin«  a  the  prob- 
lem ihey  wish  to  solve  is  the  infl  lence  of  the 
well-know-n  "Don't  just  sit  thcr  s;  do  some- 
thing?' syndrome.  Once  we  are  in  the  grip 
of  a  passion  to  reform  somethi  ig  we  often 
lose  pa'ience  with  calmly  ai^lyzlng  the 
thing  to  be  reformed. 

Unfortunately  congressiona  I  cures  are 
often  much  worse  than  th<  problems 
they  are  supposed  to  remedy.  Dne  exam- 
ple cited  by  Mr.  Jencks  whicl:  "promises 
also  to  work  a  good  deal  of  r  uschief "  is 
the  proposed  consumer  protection 
agency. 

Mr.  Jencks'  discussion  of  i  he  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  me:  its  special 
attention.   This   legislation,  ivhich   the 
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Senate  recently  passed,  could  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  not  only  for 
broadcasters  but  for  everyone,  because 
of  its  "immense  influence"  on  funda- 
mental free  press  issues. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here  that 
broadcastei's  will  not  be  immime  from 
the  ACA's  impact  for,  as  Mr.  Jencks  ob- 
.serves,  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  does  not  exempt  license  ap- 
plications and  would  still  permit  the  law, 
if  enacted,  to  apply  with  force  to  any 
Federal  Commtmications  Commission 
proceeding  where  consumer  interests  can 
be  shown  to  be  involved  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Jencks  raises  many  critical  ques- 
tions which  I  believe  were  not  adequately 
explored  by  the  Senate  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  raised  by  the  House.  The  consti- 
tutional question  posed  by  Mr.  Jencks  is 
this: 

If  the  Federal  government  is  prohibited  by 
First  Amendment  considerations,  as  well  as 
by  Section  326  of  the  Communications  Act, 
from  interfering  with  the  content  of  broad- 
cast programming,  can  it  fimd  a  consumer 
advocate  to  urge  an  agency  or  court  to  sanc- 
tion such  interference? 

Prom  that  follows  an  inquiry  into  the 
legitimate  role  of  the  ACA  in  Fairness 
Doctrine  cases.  Under  this  doctrine,  radio 
and  television  licensees  are  required  to 
devote  a  reasonable  percentage  of  their 
broadcast  time  to  the  presentation  of 
controversial  public  issues,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, they  must  provide  a  reasonable  op- 
portimity  for  spokesmen  of  contrasting 
viewpoints. 

Should  the  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy be  able  to  Intervene  in  "fairness"  is- 
sues? If  it  does  so,  what  will  the  agency 
see  as  the  interest  of  a  special  class  of 
"consumers?"  Can  such  an  agency,  whose 
Administrator  will  be  appointed  by  the 
White  House,  take  positions  free  of  po- 
litical considerations? 

Mr.  Jencks'  conclusion  is  that  a  new 
Federal  agency  like  the  ACA,  instead  of 
protecting  consiuners  from  improper 
Federal  practices,  will  be  likely  to  ad- 
vance Government  interference  into 
their  lives,  at  the  expense  of  their  most 
sacred  liberties.  I  quote  his  speech: 

If  there  is  any  really  sad  reflection  in  all 
of  this  it  Is  that  nobody  would  assume  . 
that  an  agency  for  Consumer  Advocacv 
might  intervene  in  an  FCC  or  Court  pro- 
ceeding to  plead  for  First  Amendment  rights 
lor  broadcasters,  or  to  say,  once  and  for  all. 
that  the  highest  consiuner  interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  press  of  this  nation,  including 
the  broadcast  press,  is  that  it  be  free  of  gov- 
ernment compulsion  or  influence  over 
content. 

Surely  the  First  Amendment  intere.st  is  one 
which  should  preempt  all  others.  That  is 
the  very  meaning  of  the  flat  prohibition  em- 
bodied in  the  First  Amendment  C'Coogress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .") ,  a  prohibition  that 
oars  any  legislation  abridging  freedom  of  the 
press  no  matter  how  beneficial  or  enlightened 
the  Interest  which  might  be  served  bv  such 
legislation. 

But  it  is  clear  that  given  the  nature  of 
cousumerist  positions  constantly  urged 
iv^mnst  the  broadcast  press  the  thrust  of 
reuerally  funded  consumer  advocacy  would 
nurely  be  to  accentuate  government  "involve- 
"■•eiit  in  decisions  affecting  programming. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Jencks 
IS  one  I  share: 

Consumers  will  make  a  mistake  if  they 
l»«rmit  the  government  to  preempt  the  role 
oi  private  spokesmen  for  their  interests. 


The  Congress  should  not  establish  a 
so-called  consumer  protection  agmcy. 
and  If  such  legislation  Is  approved,  the 
President  should  veto  it. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  not  limited 
to  the  ACA,  but  to  Government  agencies 
in  general.  Many  of  ihe  agencies  the 
Congress  has  already  created  interfere 
with  the  fmidamental  freedoms  of  the 
American  people. 

In  toe  realm  of  the  press — the  elec- 
tronic as  well  as  printed  press — ^with 
which  Mr.  Jencks  is  concerned,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is  al- 
ready heavily  involved  in  the  everyday 
programing  decisions  of  local  broadcast 
licensees.  Many  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  FCC  affect 
licensee  judgment  and  encroach  on  areas 
of  broadcast  responsibility,  in  my 
opinion,  far  beyond  what  was  originally 
envisioned  when  tlje  Communications 
Act  was  enacted  and  the  Commission 
established. 

I  call  to  mind  the  restrictions  on  cig- 
arette advertising  and  then  the  legisla- 
tive ban  which  applies  only  to  radio  and 
television.  Or  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine, already  referred  to,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  chilling  effect  on  broadcast 
journalism.  In  my  view,  these  enact- 
ments amoimt  to  an  unconstitutional 
abridgment  of  the  public's  ri^t  to  a 
fully  free  press.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  legislation  to  repeed  the 
faumess  doctrine  and  to  extend  to  the 
broadcast  media  the  full  panoply  of  first 
amendment  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
print  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  review  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  it  has  created,  which 
has  grown  so  rapidly  over  the  years.  In 
the  process  of  reevaluating  the  role  and 
fimctions  of  Federal  agencies  we  should 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  basic  consti- 
tutional issues,  including  those  questions 
presented  by  Mr.  Jencks,  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  regulatory  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr,  Richard  W.  Jencks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BROADCAsriNC    AND   THE    CONSUMFR 

(By  Richard  W.  Jencks) 
T  am  delighted  to  be  in  Oregon,  and  in 
such  good  company,  on  the  occasion  of  your 
34th  annual  Spring  Conference.  I  wish  I 
could  grace  the  occasion  by  telling  you  that 
as  CBS'  chief  lobbyist  in  Washington,  the 
problems  of  broadcasters  have  so  diminished 
that  I  am  working  myself  out  of  my  Job.  Un- 
fortunately that  is  not  the  case.  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  already  heard — ^from  Commis- 
sioner Abbott  Washburn  and  from  John 
Summers — of  many  of  the  vexing  problems 
which  plague  the  broadcasting  industry  in 
Washington. 

But,  at  least  I  can  tell  you  that  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  in  the  Washington  of  Gerald 
Ford  Is  infinitely  sweeter  and  more  whole- 
some than  has  been  the  case  in  a  long,  long 
time.  And  in  the  long  run  that  atmosphere — 
which  is  one  which  fosters  mutual  confidence 
and  the  return  of  trust  in  both  governmental 
and  private  institutions — will  benefit  broad- 
casters Just  as  it  will  benefit  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  stlU  see 
many  signs  of  the  tide  of  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction which  is  the  heritage  of  the  past 


ten  turbiUent  years.  Oddly  enough,  although 
the  distrust  has  centered  chiefly  on  Institu- 
tions of  government,  many  of  the  proposals 
which  are  urged  to  remedy  it  call  for  th- 
vesting  of  axon  and  more  power  in  govern- 
ment and  an  ever  greater  degree  of  gov- 
ermnent  involvement  both  In  the  citizen's 
daily  concerns  and  in  the  day  to  day  deci- 
sions of  businessmen.  In  all  of  this  it  oftCJ' 
seems  that  the  connection  Is  lncreaslngl< 
tenuous  betwen  the  remedies  proposed  ann 
the  problems  to  which  they  are  directed 
Indeed,  sometimes  there  are  no  problems  oi 
the  sort  Imagined,  or  in  any  event,  the  prob- 
lems are  drastically  different  than  those  per- 
itelved  by  the  problem  solvers. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  going  the  round.s 
in  Washington  which  allegedly  involved  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
It  seems  that  the  Conunlsslon  had  its  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  female  Judges  in  the  Federal  Judiciary  Is 
quite  low.  Believing  that  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination might  exist,  the  Commission  sent 
an  investigator  to  see  the  Presiding  Judge 
In  a  certain  Federal  District.  "Well,  my  good 
man''  said  the  Judge,  "what  Is  It  that  you 
want."  "Your  honor,"  said  the  Investigator, 
"I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of  all  FMeral 
judges  in  this  District,  broken  down  by 
sex. "  "That's  not  our  problem,"  said  the 
Judge.  "Alcohol's  our  problem!" 

On©  of  the  reasons,  I  stippose,  why  Amer- 
icans often  leap  to  conclusions  about  solv- 
ing a  problem  before  they  have  defined  the 
problem  they  wish  to  solve  Is  the  Influence 
of  the  well-known  "Don't  Just  sit  there;  do 
something!"  syndrome.  Once  we  are  In  the 
grip  of  a  passion  to  reform  something  we 
often  lose  patience  with  calmly  analyzing  the 
thing  to  be  reformed. 

A  perfect  example  is  the  1974  Federal  Cam- 
paign Spending  Reform  Law.  That  legl^tlon. 
lobbied  through  Congress  as  the  principal 
legislative  objective  of  Common  Caiise,  had 
as  its  major  tenet  the  proposition  that  too 
much  money  was  being  spent  on  political 
campaigns,  and  that  the  amount  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  Uw^.  But  a  Harvard  Professor. 
Roland  J.  Cole,  has  now  completed  a  study 
showing,  for  example,  that  total  spending  by 
Senate  candidates  in  1972  came  to  less  than 
15  cents  per  adult  in  the  33  states  with 
Senate  contests — about  5  cents  less  than  if 
costs  to  send  a  single  communication,  bv 
letter  or  phone,  to  each  potential  voter  lii 
those  states. 

Further,  Professor  Cole  found  that  hall 
those  campaigns  spent  more  than  the  new 
law  would  have  allowed,  and  that  every  one 
of  five  challengers  who  were  successful  In 
beating  out  incument  Senators  In  1972  would 
have  broken  the  law.  In  short,  as  David 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  has  recentlv 
observed,  ".  .  .  virtually  everyone  who  has 
studied  campaign  finance  in  this  countrj' 
for  the  past  40  years  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  too  little  money  in 
the  system,  not  too  much."  The  problem  thai 
needed  to  be  solved  was  how  to  raise  money 
equitably,  and  without  corrupting  the  politi- 
cal process.  The  restriction  on  spending  made 
democratic  government  less  responsive  and 
more  susceptible  to  corruption,  since  such 
restrictions  greatly  benefit  Incumbents  at 
the  expense  of  challengers.  I  understand  that 
your  own  Oregon  courts  have  already  thrown 
out  spending  ceilings  Imposed  by  Oregon's 
post-Watergate  campaign  finance  laws.  1 
would  expect  the  Federal  law  to  siiffer  the 
same  fate.  It  Is  also.  I  might  add,  probably 
unconstitutional  on  other  grounds  as  well. 
I  have  mentioned  1974'8  great  reform  at 
some  length  even  though  It  does  not  have 
a  great  impact  on  broadcasters,  becatise  the 
reform  of  1975— also  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  consumer  movement — ^promises 
also  to  work  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  and 
some  of  it  very  close  to  home. 

The  legislation  I  refer  to  Is  the  Consumer 
Protection   Act  of   1975,   which  pas.-*d   the 
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Senate  two  weeks  ago,  on  Maj  15,  and  wUl 
la  ilie  nexi  te*  nioutiw  be  voudidered  by  tlie 
House. 

I  iun  sar«  Uial  U  im^  been  c*Ued  to  yowr 
uiieuiiou  tli;k(  a  Soor  )uu«u<liueut  off»eA  bgi 
.S«;.i«tor  ?A»gausoii  to  exempt  Iteejia*  renewal 
pri)«.«terti:i^  ironi  tli«  Cou*.uuer  Frotecilon 
'.CI.  Aisi  luUip-uMl.  B!-.:a(li'asiier^  Uiruu^Uouc 
.  t»»-  ct)u:.^ry  latated  a.  '.urmt  oigb   jf  relief  on 

bi.5  tt  la  dirticuli  io  i^ke  ico  inura  con:- 
ithii  ui  tilt!,  denchipineut.  la  the  ttrsi  plnce. 
tilt-  U<Mfi<e  lit  Bep»«seurn lives,  where  eoii- 
-liiiMrr  un..:u^j»tiou»  i»i-e  ^trtnij;  Uifieed  these 
'liva.  h»4  iievcr  luowa  may  disposition  ti^ 
♦  xi'.iip.  liC!  r.se  ins«-»i.i  pitoeeni'.ags  'roiu  pro- 
pcd#«l  Contiuacer  l>ror*cHi>u  Lfxisa»tiou.  In 
tbe  .<%c«c«l  place,  uae  M«t.a'.:=on  Amendmeut 
tioly  exeaapti  itecnase  ninewAi  procec aiiig.s. 
^"'  *'•*  "e-  eieujpi.  Ucciisc  app)ic«tlou3. 
i*L«a:«r  iVoc  au  jri};tn«i  license  or  lor  a  tians- 
ler  .j£  a.  Ueeitie.  Aim!  It  is  not  eutiiely  clear 
whetiier  i:  ■«o»ild  exvoipc  s*-trjkllcd  -.strike 
:iy|»Uc»i!»j*i^'  that  is  to  say.  au  appiicatiou 
nl««i  or  x^  at  >  .jur  ikppUcaiion  roe  licence 
i-ei*«i,i.  Ftnaijy.  tiie  iu^naoo  .^inendnieiit 
peimit*  t:.eC«Misumer  Frotecuou  .^ct  to  iipplv 
vviOi  iaii  force  t<,  aiiv  PCC  proceeding— :or- 
imkl  «>r  iiilt>iiB:U..  riUi-  aiiUtlE.';-  or  adjttdtta- 
tor  — whii  li  14  iw.nd  r.a  be  affected  wi:h  a 
« 4>ti.->.uiB«r  ln:er«Sk  wiitfer  ihc  leipalation. 

Nov.  tthrti  exActlj  *..iild  the  Consumer 
Vrotecilou  Act  d«*.'  BaaicaUy.  is  would  ci-eate 
a-i  LL-dependeut  Agency  for  C«Miaumer  Ad- 
^  *«»ci  I  .*CA  ►  lu  repiresdMt  and  advocate  the 
iuteresta  .>i:  coc*iimers  befot-e  other  Federal 
iig*i>«:i«a  a.id  Pedeitl  :onrts.  The  prentiae  oi 
•^i**  le^l^Uou  la  tijai.  altiiough  agencies  of 
ttoe  Federal  Govemmeot  daUy  maice  decisions 
iLfct  liAye  a  direci,  ImBAst  on  coasiurjen.  thBT 
do  so  uiihout  adequately  coitiideriny  the 
to»isumer.  Umfcrljing  ihia  prtmiie.  in  turn, 
is  lim  toeliei  that  cou3umera  .-w  stich  are  111- 
•-H»upped  to  preaeut  tlieir  case  before  Fed- 
eral u»eu*:ies.  whereas.  u\  contrast,  biiainesa 
Jiiteieit*  are  said  to  be  iaily  able  to  assui^ 
v_at  tiieir  *ie\jrs  are  heard. 

Haiaet  subdued  In  the  Cotuir.!;  ie'»  Repor- 
jxcouapanj  irij  the  irgisUtion,  but  quite  plain 
iu  the  -esUniouy  of  tho.se  who  supported  it 
1*  tii«r  noU»)u  that  e.\iaiiaK  Federal  Agencies 
ultliiiutjii  created  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est—iutludiiig  the  intereata  oi  con-sumers— 
have  abuied  Uielr  authority  and  ha»e,  tu  the 
li»auliar  formulaUon.  hetonie  'captives'  of 
the  iudustrles  and  coiumerclal  aetlvities 
^\  Inch  rhey  regulate. 

Thf  Agency  wotild  have  uo  authority  to  di- 
ri'ctly  regulate  acUvUles  atfeotlng  Ihe interest 
of  couiumers.  Nor  wxttUd  it  have  power  to 
dictate  how  othtr  Federal  agencies  act  oa 
.such  luatiers.  But  there  la  no  gainaayiag  the 
ract  that  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Adyocacy 
would  have  iuuaeu^ie  InSueaee.  The  initial 
.suggested  futuling  of  the  ACA  for  the  ttrat 
thrcd  year.^  oT  Its  exlitence  is  sixty  million 
dollars.  In  testimony  supporting  au  earlier 
version,  of  the  legislation  Ealph  Nader  said 
that  he  contemplated  au  agency  with  MO  to 
500  lawjerd  peUtionlng  lor  20  to  30  rtUe 
inafeiJig  acUons  per  weelc  la,  other  Federal 
i.geitcies.  Certainly  those  broadcasUis,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  uho  have  already 
experienced  the  Impact  of  privately  funded 
or  foundation  funded  public  Interest  advo- 
cates will  have  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  what  to 
pxpcct  If  the  Federal  pocketbooJt  la  harue^ised 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  same  or  similar  cau.ses. 
Vet  it  i.s  important  to  remember  that  Fed- 
eral r-Linding  of  consumer  advocacy  1.*  not 
uierely  an  exienaion  of  private  litigation  ia 
tnU  Held.  It  is  a  new  departttre  *">«  i-; 
nkises  ->oi»e  lUawurbing-  queationa  which  axe 
not  receiving  adequate  attention. 

In  Uie  first  place,  are  the  basic  asstunptions 
<  •-  Uve  Consusaer  Protcctloa  Act  correct? 

Is  it  true  that  Federal  agendea  are  dis- 
i-^^ardiagor  slJi^tlng  the  c<»i3tuxier  interest? 
Ok  I  lie  ir,".'  of  it  the  charge  seems  prepoc- 
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terous.  News  reports  daily  tei 
Federal  Intervenilmis  In  the  in 
."Stimers.  both  by  old  estaUlahed 
by  a  plethora  of  newly  created 
consumer  claims  are  ylndlcatrt 
»nt  this  is  inevitable  when  it 
that  Che  coivsumer  interest  jter 
<:>JiEponent  of  the  public  interes 
tiiai'ea  tht  lULriests  of  iiidivi 
^•>    .'onouniers,    bat    al:.o   a^ 
plo\er<,  eniployee.v  and  oivuer', 
'ijt  e.Nen-Lse  of  tiieit  civil  and  po 
Is  i;   tme  rt;.'"  con'itnTrrs  are 
!\u^^a.    f.nder -funded    and    iii. 
pnfj^ent  their  caises  be.'cre  Fed*- 
Ti;»    nurh   c«f    the    niat-ter   is   t 
HPtn    In  the  pa>t  -.e'^emi  years. 
i«i   }UPu;to.  lie*-  and  old,  a.sserti 
i:ii.ere,tj— and  douij^  so  witu  lo 
p;:;enrfe — btinre    a^tucies    and 
grt-s:.  Nor  onlv  art;  there  broad! 
lie  iiii-t-rest  firg.tniy.ntions.  like 
luid  •:!!»  N';;U<fr  or>r*ni.i-atlua.  '.vhi 
'•Ji^^h:-,-  stictestfu:  la  {iiilnenciiii 
bti:   «»o;-eat-   tA  .specialty  organr 
>Vr-.iiiii  up.  Aniericj.ns  are  pa^-ti, 
aixd  in  grinvliiK  minibers  !l;oy  n 
tiif  conxuincr  movem-nt.  Meat 
I  ^nrinfior.ia    interctt    groups— 
t;anizatron.<.    labor   unioi  ^.    :iro 
i'irri«s3.   orgrtjiiz-atjo;^  of   t.he 
■As£  etirnic  leroups,  church  tpmu 
<>t'.:ers— hjtve    adopted    co-.ist 
pair,  of  then-  regular  aaenda 
liUdere.slimates    the    American 
ininlia    that    voluntarism    in 
doomed  without  suveinmenr 
■1  i--ii!^er  aoiirfst.--  tcH  XTie\-  arc 
no-  one  protroiin^  a  cnn.-?(?  "ver 
7he  s.iccess  he  decerres.  But  gove 
itx  rhw  area  has  Its  drawls  acts.  < 
casion.s    these    ccnstuner    acroi 
tne   govcrnmem-supported   con/ 
'•ate  I'liing  a  position  iiuinical 
-unier  Interest  a.s  they  see  it. 
lielp  rher  do  nor  need. 

Then  a;s»in.  I.s  it  re.^Ilv  rnre 
an  lm^alance  of  bizsme^s  inftue 
pared  with  ccitsume-  Influence 
Ford  or  General  Motors.  The 
bu.sines.suieii  everywhere  despj.ii 
iiiabiltiy  r.-^  coiiuieiact  the  ude  o 
i.-^m  and  the  recent  biicce.s:.eb  of  b 
')een  marginal  indeed. 

To  mo\e  to  the  real  crux  ol ... 
true  that  on  any  complicated  J; 
the  ptibllc  Interest  any  single 
•ercht  can  be  Identified?  Hq-.v 
eral  Government  determine  wl 
pariicular  commodity,  low  cost 
sumer  Interest  to  be  advocated 
.say,  better  quality,  longer  life, 
element  of  .safety?  In  its  auiom 
of  recent  >ears,   tlie  governme; 
opting  for  .safety  over  price  cc. 
and  for  environmental  improvemi 
economy.  And  how  determine 
priced  natural  gas,  or  a  more 
ply  of  natural  gas  Induced  by 
is  the  consumer  Interest?  Only 
plain:    Under  the  Act  the  Age 
mlnation    of    the    constimer    in, 
chosen  by  it,  is  unchallenged  bj 

Some   questions   go  to 
process.  It  is  fair,  where  a  priv 
charged  by  a  regulatory  agency  w 
of  the  law,  for  him  to  face  in 
ectitors — the  regulatory  agency 
the  Agency  for  CoJisumer  Advo 

Finally,  Is  It  In  tlie  interest  of 
government  for  the  Agency  foi 
.l^dvocacy,  on  behalf  of  a  particuJ 
iiiterest  deemed  Important  to  it,    . 
in  court  the  broad  public  Intere.s : 
a  Federal  regulatory  agency?  As 
leii  has  said,  to  vest  this  power 
"cieaily  implies  that  Congress 
tha.  Judgment   of   the   regtUatoly 
which  It  created.  All  right."  "B 
a: or  goes  oil.  -can  anvone  tell 
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gress  is  ready  to  trust  the 
tuitried  ACA  in  light  of  Its  view 
instrumentalitit.s  of  lis  owix  v. 
be  trusted?'*^ 
These  are  but  some  of  the  genera 

tUiich  could,  and  shot>Id,  be 

Congress  Hu.aUy  embarita  on  this 
ii*ry  legislative  i-xpcrianeiit. 

Secaiise  biaaikiHing  is  a  piit;  . 
pr<jce;-ted  by  tha  First  AineaUmei  t 
IS   r^yataied   by  r.  Federal   agenc 
more  criricil  q-.testian  ari<es  with  . 
ch?  porent:.'.;  imp.^ct  of  a  Consttme  • 
-Agency  on  broadcasting.  If  the 
emmeut  is  prohibited  ^  First 
ciwsitttjrations,  a.s  well  a.s  by 
•  he   Counuiuuications  Act.   from 
"l-h  tiw  tontttiit  cjI  lu-u^caft  ^_, 
can  it  ItiMd  a  cjcsumcr  advocate 
ngenc:,-   or  court   to  .  :4r.ctiuu  -^tic 
erice? 

Thi-i  furniamentxl  ciHisrirtitional 
foi  tunately.  l.--  badly  couftksed  in 
mil  tec-.  Report    and  in   the   tloor 
tile  Senate  !»lll.  When  the  O 
eratiti.Ls  CoinnUtiee  retxioved  the 
iiewal  a:vemptio.'i  tlie-  Comtoittee 
paint  the  removal  of  the  exerAptioi  i 
lie  cou.3eq,,enee.  coutentiing  tw^^ 
out  tlm  ( -•ujmption  licence  renew 
iugs  w.iuid  rarely,  if  ever,  call  fee 
ventlon.  Thus,  the  Comjnittee 
•  In  liceivx-  renewal  proceedings  ^, 
issuer   contested   Inyolve    questioi  s 
■^ipeech.  fairness  in  broadcasting, 
provisions;   racial  discrijniaatioii 

;t.^ects   of   the   U'oadcaater's   

ocrvc  the  public  adequately.  Such 
rot  relate  to  market  place  traasac 
since  there  is  no  commercial  tran 
volved  between  a  licensee  and  a  ^ 
there  i«  not  direct  consnmer  Interes '. 
in  the  license  renewal  proceeding 
But  ttoe  Committee  went  on  to 
rule  nuking  proceeding*  may  h 
ataniial  eifect  on  the  interest;  of 
and   in  stich   instances   the  ACA 
ro  become  Involved." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Gov 

rions  Committee,  Senator  Ribicoff. 
sequent  colloquy  on  the  floor  <rf 
was  asked  to  give  an  example  of 
renewal  Issue  wlilch  would  come 
.jtu-isdiction  of  tlie  ACA.  Senata 
replied  that  a  station's  compllanc* 
FCC's  fairness  ruling  regarding  cig 
vertislng  would  have  been  such  at 

Now  that  of  course,  being  a  fai 
was  an  issue  vitally  affected  w 
-Amendment  interest.  What  the  J., 
.saying,  hi  eSect,  was  that  at  least 
ncsi  issue  relating  to  commercial 
was   proper   for   intervention   toy 
But  if  that  is  so,  why  not  pensftit 
volvemenU  in  au  isstie  affecting 
doctmientary.  ix  the  docnaieatary 
Senator's  test  of  being,  in  his  tcordi , 
to  economic  concerns  of  consuxaess 
a    conainer.;ial    transaction    in   the 
place." 

Now  of  course   this  discuiWion 
application  of  the  ACA  to  licenai 
proceedings  was  waslied  out  by  Sen 
nuson'3  amendment — at  least  for 
being. 

But  ilie  plot  tiuckens.  It  Senatoi 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Magnnso  i 
meut,  thought  that  the  ACA  conld 
on  a  Xak'ness  issue  in  a  license 
then,  prestimably,  the  ACA  could 
on  a  fairne.*  issue,  even  after  the 
amendments  in  a  rule  making 
in  a  fairness  ad jtidication. 

Could  ACA,  had  it  been  in 

time,  have  intervened  in  tJie  FCC's  _ 
txamination  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
it  have  intervened  In  the  NBC  Pens 
on  the  ground  that  the  NBC  _. 
at  Issue  Involved  conitnercial  ^r»n 
\  lie  marketplace? 
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And  if  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
had  been  In  existence,  and  had  Intervened  In 
These  or  other  fairness  Issues,  what  do  you 
!<uppose  the  Agency  would  liave  perceived  as 
the  consumer  interest?  If  political  partisans 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fairness  Issue, 
could  the  Agency's  choice  of  a  position  be 
tree  of  political  considerations?  How  would 
the  Agency  deal  with  Administration  In- 
volvement in  the  fairness  issue  being  liti- 
gated?— bearing  In  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  ACA  is.  of  course,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

If  there  is  any  really  sad  reflection  in  all 
of  this  it  is  that  nobody  would  assume — not 
any  of  you,  not  I,  and  certainly  not  Senator 
Ribicoff — that  an  agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy might  Intervene  In  an  FCC  or  Court 
proceeding  to  plead  for  First  Amendment 
rights  for  broadcasters,  or  to  say,  once  and 
for  all,  that  the  highest  consumer  Interest 
with  respect  to  the  press  of  this  nation,  in- 
cluding the  broadcast  press,  is  that  it  be 
free  of  government  compulsion  or  influence 
over  content. 

Surely  the  First  Amendment  interest  is 
one  which  should  preempt  all  otliers.  That  is 
the  very  meaning  of  the  flat  prohibition  em- 
bodied in  the  First  Amendment  (Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .)  a  prohibition  that 
bars  any  legislation  abridging  freedom  of  the 
press  no  matter  how  beneficial  or  enlight- 
ened the  Interests  which  might  be  served  by 
such  legislation. 

But  it  is  clear  that  given  the  nature  of 
cousumerist  positions  constantly  urged 
against  the  broadcast  press  the  thrust  of 
Federally  funded  consumer  advocacy  would 
merely  be  to  accentuate  government  in- 
volvement In  decisions  affecting  programing. 

The  message  I  leave  you  with  is  a  simple 
one:  that  freedom — yours  or  anyone  else's — 
has  depended  for  200  years,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  depend,  upon  private  advocacy  of 
positions  by  contending  Interests  in  our  so- 
ciety. My  hunch  is  that  consumers  will  make 
a  mistake  if  they  permit  the  government  to 
preempt  the  role  of  private  spokesmen  for 
their  interests.  Be  sure  that  ,vou  do  not  make 
the  sjinie  mistake. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ;sec- 
tion  36(bj  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congre.s.s  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification 
of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  Iceeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
tliat  such  information  is  immediately' 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notifications  I  have  iust 
received. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the  notifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JiNF   18,   1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkm.\n. 
C'mirman,  Committee  on  Foreion  RclutJotu^ 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mn.  Chauiman:  Purbuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended. 
tve  are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No. 
75-28,  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Federal 
Rt-public  of  Germany  for  fifteen  S  3A  air- 


craft and  related  support  estimated  to  cost 
$317.7  miUlon.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  ofiBce,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 

H.  M.  RsR. 
Lieutenant  General,  V.S.  Air  Force,  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  ABsUtance 
Agency  and  Deputy  Assistant  SecTC' 
iary  (ISA),  Security  Assistance. 

TRANSMrrTAL  No.  75-28— Notice  of  Pbofoseo 
Issuance  op  Letter  op  Offes  Pubsuamt  to 
Section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Militabt 
Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

(a)  Prospective  Piu-chaser:  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

(b)  Total  Estimated  Value:  $317.7  Million. 

(c)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Fifteen  S-3A  "Viking"  antisubmarine 
search  and  attack  aircraft  and  related  sup- 
port. 

(d)  Military  Dep.trtment:  Navy. 

(e)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
June  18.  1975. 

June  17,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkmak, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  7&- 
30,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Netherlands 
for  four  P-3C  antisubmarine  search  and  at- 
tack aircraft  and  related  support  estimated 
to  cost  $82.5  mUlion.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant    General.    US.   Air  Force. 
Director,  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
(ISA},  Security  Assistance. 

TRANsMnTAi  No.  75-30— NOTICE  OF  Proposed 
IssDANCE  OP  Ln  XFR  or  Offer  Pursuant  to 
Section  36 (bi  or  the  Forfion  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

(a)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Netherlands. 

(b)  Total  Estimated  Value:  $82.5  mlUlon. 

(c)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: four  P-3C  antisubmarine  search  and 
attack  aircraft  and  related  support. 

(d)  Military  Department:  Navy. 

(e)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Contrc^s- 
June  17,  1975. 


CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY  IN  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS  IN  ARIZONA.  1871-86 

Mr.  GOLBWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Port  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  existing  military  post  In 
America  and  started  back  during  the 
Indian  wars  in  the  1870's.  It  is  now  the 
site  of  the  Army  electronic  proving 
ground  so  its  contributions  to  our  de- 
fense have  covered  the  whole  gamut'  of 
military  enterprise. 

Mr.  Earl  Eisenhower  is  giving  an  ad- 
dress on  June  21  and  the  title  is  to  be 
"Congressional  Policy  in  Indian  Affairs 
in  Arizona— 1871  to  1886."  This  is  a  won- 
derfully prepared  paper  that  will  give 
little  known  information  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  In  Indian 
matters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAI.   POLICT   IN   INDIAN    AFFAIRS 
IN  ARIZONA.    1871-86 

(By  Mr.  Earl  Eisenhower) 
Beforo  trying  to  get  into  the  main  topic 
of  dlBCUBSlon,  I  think  there  are  two  basic 
premiaea  which  mtist  be  made  that  have  n 
large  bearing  en  the  main  subject.  Both  oi 
them  are  inter-related  with  the  main  topic 
and  with  each  other.  Without  proper  men- 
tion and  without  keeping  them  in  mind 
could  easily  lead  us  to  some  undesirable 
conclusions. 

The  first  is  that,  by  and  large,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  white  settlers  who  moved  west- 
ward across  this  country  dtirUig  the  19th 
century  had  no  real  animosity  toward  the 
native  Indian  dwellers  of  the  land.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  fear  caused  by  misunder- 
standing of  one  another's  motives  and  fed 
upon  by  a  small  group  who,  for  whatever 
selfish  ideals,  kept  the  flames  of  warfare 
fanned. 

The  second  premise  Is  that,  although  we 
had  groups  of  Indian  "friends"  and  "re- 
formers," these  were  not  the  trained  ethno- 
historians  to  whom  we  look  today  for  ex- 
pertise on  Indian  affairs.  With  the  conflict- 
ing alms  of  these  various  groups  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  our  national  policy  was 
often  created  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 
However  well-meaning  these  people  might 
have  been,  their  major  fault  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  simply  did  not  understand 
or  take  into  consideration  the  myriad  of 
differences  which  occured  not  only  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  but  from  clan  to  clan.  The 
resulting  problems  of  this  "one-Indian  pol- 
icy" only  prolonged  the  bitter  disputes 
among  Congress,  the  War  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  social  re- 
formers. 

Keeping  these  two  things  in  mind,  let  us 
first  talte  a  brief  look  at  the  post  Civil  War 
years  before  getting  into  the  period  1871- 
1886. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  CivU  War,  as  In 
most  cases,  the  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
maintain  any  sort  of  large,  standing  Army 
which,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  was  to 
become  a  vital  instrument  In  Indian  policy. 
From  a  high  of  over  one  million  men  at  the 
end  of  1865,  by  the  next  year  Congress  man- 
dated a  cut  of  almost  one-half  in  the  man- 
power of  the  tJ.S.  Army  and,  by  1871  it  wa.s 
cut  to  a  little  over  29,000.  Tlie  only  reason 
these  cuts  were  not  greater  was  a  strange 
political  combination  of  radical  reconstruc- 
llonlstB  and  western  States  legislators  who 
could  foresee  the  need  of  the  Army  on  the 
western  frontier.  However,  In  managing  to 
keep  alive  the  Army  even  to  this  extent, 
the  radical  reconstructiouists  managed  to 
insert  into  every  military  authorization  bill 
the  proviso  that  one  third  of  the  standing 
Army  was  to  be  stationed  in  the  recentlv 
defeated  southern  States.  And,  this  provi- 
sion was  not  deleted  until  the  end  of  re- 
construction in  1877.  Also,  it  was  during  this 
post  war  period  that  some  of  the  bitterest 
arguments  arose,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, as  to  who  should  have  control  over 
Indian  affairs.  As  you  probably  recall,  Con- 
gress had  mandated  the  transfer  of  Indian 
affairs  from  the  War  Department  to  the  In- 
terior Department  In  1849.  With  the  increas- 
ing flood  of  white  settlers  moving  west  in 
the  post  war  years,  the  inevitable  clash  oi 
cultures  began  to  occur  more  and  more  regu- 
larly. It  was  not  to  the  Bureau  of  Indisut 
Affairs  which  people  turned  to  solve  the 
problem  but  rather  to  the  Army  directly  and 
indirectly  through  Congress.  Several  times 
during  the  period  1866  to  1871,  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  passed  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate bills  which  called  for  the  transfer  of  In- 
dian affairs  from  the  Interior  Denartment 
to  the  War  Department.  In  the  Senate,  a 
combination  of  eastern  Senators  and  en- 
lijihtencd  reformers  was  enough  to  lores' all 
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any  sych  action.  The  vartoiw  arguments  both 
for  and  against  transfer  continued  to  plagiie 
Congres<v{or  aLaaost  ISyears. 

DiirlD?  the  period  from  1869  to  1871  there 
were  sereral  major  events  vrhlctt  would  uUl- 
muely  play  a  part  la  any  congressional  dt- 
b?te  concerning  Indian,  policy  during  the 
n<>s5|^  decade  and  a  half.  Wlthotit  going  Into 
dc'ail.  there  were  four  major  things  which 
c:';'urrpd  in  ^hose  three  rears.  The  first  was 
XTlyKsei  Granf.s  election  t<i  The  presidency 
ill  I88S.  Ah  wiih  any  war  hero,  his  old  com- 
r.iao3  In  arnus.  particularly  Sherman,  who 
bjd  tifeeii  his  place  as  head  ol  the  Army,  and 
Sheridan  felx  tiiar  they  now  had  "one  ol' 
rht>.r  o^.n'  in  the  White  Rouse  and  were 
cpr'.afn  to  rtfcelve  a  free  hand  In  dealing  with 
the  ladlan  program.  Generals  Sherman  antl 
Sberlddi)  al.Jiig  wlrh  the  rest  of  the  Army 
received,  no-  a  free  hund,  but  a  .shoi-k  when 
Gri.n'-  expounded  his  now  famous  Peace 
Policv.  One  of  the  p.irtlcular  fean;res  of 
Grant'.-,  policy  wa^  the  t.siabll.^hment  of  an 
unpaid  Board  of  Indi.in  Commissioner.-;.  This 
BoHxd  v.-^s  to  be  ni.ide  up  of  unpaid  volun- 
teers— as  It  turned  out  generally  they  were 
New  En^liUid  phllanthropi.-:ts  -  who  were  to 
advise  ihe  Indlaji  Btireaa  to  stimulate  co- 
operaijon  between  the  Bureau  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  .^mother  .significant  event  was 
the  selection  by  President  Grant  of  Vmcent 
Colyer.  Secretary  of  the  B.I A.  to  be  a  .-pe- 
dal poaje  emL^sarj-  to  th»»  Chlricaliau 
Apaches  in  September.  1871.  Still  trying  to 
maintain  his  Peace  Policy,  Grant  then  dio- 
patciied  General  O.  O.  Hon  ard  on  this  fam- 
ous peace  uiisslou  to  the  .--ame  group  oi" 
.\paches. 

These  events  .ire  cited  Oecau.se.  v.heiber 
any  or  all  could  be  claimed  as  successes  or 
failures,  i.hey  developed  thehr  own  set  vocal 
adhereuus  who  would  lobby  Congress  dur- 
Kijf  the  decades  of  the  70s  and  WO'a. 

The  coming  of  the  year  1871  saw  the  forrv- 
AtoI  congres.s  still  in  .session  arguing  over 
the  various  perogatlve.s  ol  liie  House  oi  Bep- 
reseutatlvea  versus  those  of  the  .senate.  One 
•bone  of  conienlton"  was  the  role  ol  each 
chamber  in  dealing  '<iiih  the  Indian  problem. 
Historically,  the  House  had  always  re-sented 
the  idea  than,  while  the  senate  could  ad- 
vise and  con.sent  to  the  esecutiou  of  treaties 
with  the  varlon.s  Indian  tribes,  all  that  the 
House  could  do  was  to  appropriate  money  to 
pay  for  the  treaties.  Plnally,  in  an  attempt 
at  compromise,  the  House  added  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Indian  appropriations  bill  of 
1871  to  abolish  the  treaty-making  power.  This 
iimcndment,  however  reluctantly  agreed  to, 
declare  that  no  Indian  tribe  or  nation 
would  thereafter  be  recogni-<«d  as  a  sovereign 
power.  The  resulting  effect  wa^i  that  all  In- 
dians were  to  become  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  the  most  ardent  reformers  at 
the  time  could  Uttle  have  guessed  at  the 
consequences  this  law  wotild  have  over  the 
next  two  decades.  An  the  problems  of  tran.s- 
fer  of  authority,  concentration,  removal,  the 
varions  .severalty  proposals  and  Indian  cltl- 
zenship  all  would  arise  anew  because  of  a 
new  legal  basis  for  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
With  all  of  these  problems  arising,  there  was 
no  one  to  whom  congress  could  really  turn 
to  for  enlightened,  scientific  data  to  help 
them  make  their  decisions.  The  result  was 
that  Indian  legislation  varied  greatly  from 
rear  to  year  in  its  harshness  or  leniency. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  groups  of  reformist 
friends  who  tried  to  give  able  assistance  to 
thf  various  concepts  which  implied  civilian 
c'jutiol.  The  earliest  of  these  groups  was  the 
P'-eviously  mentioned  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
i.-.i.ssioners  established  In  1869.  Unfortti- 
ii.uely,  they  never  really  exerted  much  fnfln- 
cuce  over  Iiidlaa  policy  except  for  the  first 
z  years.  This  lack  of  Influence  cotild  be 
i.u-.ributed  to  several  Zactora,  chief  among 
tiiem  b«-iag  tUelr  iua1>lUty  to  reckdi  agree- 
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menta  anu»ig  ttaemaelves  as 
aewnt  Secretaries  <^  Inter 
outgrowtlia  at  this  Board  wa» 
honk  (New  York)  conferenci 
niissioner  AUaeri  Smiley  Inv 
leading^  people  involved  in 
to-  yearly  conference.!  to  discui 
leraa   in   ludlai;   affairs.    The 
about    these    conferenceh    v.a.> 
cvclu.slDn    of    'ne    iniUtary    v, 
time,   probably  iiad   more  cod 
Indians  than  anyone  else.  Aloo 
publications    arose    di'iri 
■^hifli  i-.i'Ct  .son  f  ar*?:  t  ou  Ind 
ibpy  were  haiidi'-apppti  hy  B.T..- 
an     un-ompromisiiig    attitude: 
.'irTin-.  1  he  twn  nioM  i'or;ibIe  ■*( 
tr«j«(..i  rf,nn«frci   \r)rr  Georg*  W. 
f~.r-ner    fn^ian    oommis^rir^'-, 
#■!'-»»  a  moathly  manaaine  fouii 
Ai'rMl  B.  Meac-iitm  aud  fh^odi 
iiiliinare  aim  rf  liit-s:^  groups. 
o-    v.ror.y;    i.i    '.iday'.s    iiijht. 
extension  of  all  rights,  privile; 
tions    to    i!'e    Anic';!c:i;i     Indi 
provislony  oi  the   I4'ii   umeui 
ih'v    Iwd    oeen    granted    l) 
Negroe.s.    Their    profes.-jed    aii 
af-jiiituration  and  assimilatioi; 
p,;seib!e    or.    in    other    words 
tr.di*n  to  nAvtt  the  man." 

Ir.  in  rather  troiili;  tnav  in  .■ 
proolf'ni.s  whi;-h  t'acMl  Con-^res' 
pVe  iif  An»ina  di:r!iiH  the  pe»- 
tbej-   always    -teemed    in<apabi 
soiullon  and  ended  tip  being 
military.  For.  with*Hit  bela 
<ws5,    this    p«»rT,i«-uIar    lime-    f 
identically  with   the   arrival 
from  Arizona  of  General   Gt- 
this   context,   it    i.s   intere.itine 
modern  day  reforini-sts  who 
castigated  the  Arnr,-  I'or  its  role 
fairs  of  one  hundred  plu.s  yc 
Jew  posiilble  exceptions  .•^uch 
ard  one  or  two  otheis,  t};e  Art 
probably   had   a   more  enllgh 
than  the  muttimdes  of  ■  fndi 
that  age.  In  consideriu:;.  all  of 
and  resultant  policies  cf  thai 
comes  rather  obvious  that  the 
diitfd  by  Congre.'-s  and  the 
dents  wfi-e  rot  founded  upon 
liry  basis.  Rather,  the  military 
',0  playing  a  policeman's  role 
whole  alTair.  In  tryln^;  to  a-ssess 
congressional  policy  during  the 
tlon,  it  must  be  remembered  t: 
few  exceptions,  this  policy  was 
and  the  effects  varied  greatly 
place.  Wltliout  trjing  to  anal 
on  Ailzona,  a  brief  review  of 
action,  or  inaction,  of  the  prob 
lier  may  be  helpful. 

The  first  of  these  problem:^ 
turning  Indian  affairs 
War  Department.  Historically, 
Representatives  has  sided  w 
point  of  view  mainly  as  a 
ment  againat  the  Senate's  tre 
the  waning  days  of  the  39th 
House  pa.ssed  a  transfer  bill 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  The 
curred  during  the  40th  Cong^ 
out  of  consideration  for  Grant 
policy.  Transfer  continued  to  1 
bated  issue  and  probably  woul  L 
except   for   a  couple   of 
Colonel  Baker's  with  the 
the  Camp  Grant  affair  of  1871. 
outbreak  of  1876,  Congress  was 
mood  to  trrge  transfer.  This 
it  was  as  much  the  Sioux  as  it 
football  between  a  Democratic 
a  BepubUcan  administration. 
Senate  narrowly  defeated  it 
only  three  votes.  Thereafter 
issue  was  kept  alive  by  the 
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The  .second  major  problem 
•iiatinct  facets,  birt.  to  try  to  dea 
sepaxaXely  wotUd  be  like  trying 
omelet  wtthxiui!  breaking  the  egy. 
things — renieval,     concectrMioBi 
neser^atiou  sysTiuri — -a-ere  all 
trtionary  process   of   how   th« 
coped  with  the  physical  preseuci 
diau  cwinterpart.  Prom  the 
the    Spanisli    couqiuatadiores 
Kngli.'h   .iiiu   French  explorers 
or.e   (  /   t;-.e   thorniest  problems 
dhcviid  the  Indian  live  in  relati|m 
other  eivUii^ai  ions'?  Aj  long  as 
of  wloat  is  uo\T  the   United  S 
sought  after  and  settled  by  the 
the-  ea-siest  roiirse  waa  removal. 
toe  Indijin  that  if  he  moved  tc 
ior  the  people  of  ilie  great  whiT.a 
aoti  their  descend-uUts  ould  "for 
inhabrt  a  i.-i-t  lin  arta.  As  history 
ihi.-,  lurrif  only  left  a  slrin^;  of 
ise.s   iii    'f,    \\:>y.c    With    ttie 
miK.ar.ica!   i-uo  and  through  the 
si.s8tppi   vfcst  after  the  civil   wai 
siitreiiintc  of  c-ongressioaal 
•i.iii.s    prartice    began    to   occur 
straii<^e  ailian»;es  were  created 
us  ntrw  dtmandfi  arose.  It  is 
note    thrtt   the   loiig-ilm£  c 
iTidla!>.s.    the    reprtsentaiives 
iivm   thf  N'ev  Entland  .Stato 
r-i'tently  voted  lor  the  policy  of  r 
attitude  prompted  Senator  Plum  i 
1.1   note   .-^1, mew  hat   bitterly   thjit 
the  Lutiiaii   Vita  in  exact  ratio  to 
rroin  hlni.  So  it  was  thac  reiaov 
a   laiily   coiijiatenc    policy 
and    miiiuiiderst'uidjngs   well    In 
l!*th  century. 

The  natural  coitsequence  of 
removal  wa-s  au  tll-cousidered 
centriMion.  The  same  factors  whlth 
to  removal  also  played  an  impori  a 
thl.s  phase  of  Indian  maiiageni^tt 
zona   this   manifested   itself   at 
where,  for  Hhatever  rea.sons,  vast 
Indians  forcibly  moved  to  durini 
.ind  188ij'.s.  This  in  effect  s-pelled 
Indian     policy"     whereby     even 
enemies  i^ad  to  live  shoulder 
The  proble?ns  arising  from  these 
not  need  further  elaboration  at 

As  a  result  of  removal  and 
a  luU-fledged  reservation  system 
somewhat  like  topsy — "it  grewet 
noted  earlier,  in  some  cases  th* 
a  more  enlightened  attitude 
called  reformers.  So  it  was  in 
army,  for  obvious  reasons,,  desired 
tain    the    system,    while    the 
early  as  1874,  began  to  ptish  for 
the  reservations.  By  doing  so, 
felt    that   they   could  hasten 
Indian  assimilation.  Ii;  was  in 
policy  that  the  refoi-iners  had 
surprishig   support   of   some   w 
Congressmen.  This  congressional 
probably  based  on  equal  parts 
ism     and    state    versus     nationjil 
Throughout  the  70's  and  80's 
posals  surfaced  in  Congress  to  d< 
the  reservations  and,  in  some  cas 
ceived  a  substantial  number  of 
of  the  suggestions  from  a  w 
was  to   break  up   the  reservatiohs 
settle   the   Indians   back   to   th^ir 
homelands,   including 
the  Mississippi.  This,  of  course, 
thest  thing  from  the  minds  of 
Congressmen — the  so-called 
Indian."  The  continuing  push 
of  the  reservation  system  laste< 
1890's  and  the  system  was 
only  through  the  opposition  of 
ment  of  Interior  which  was  unw: 
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tip    Its    prerogatives    In    managing    Indian 
affairs. 

Probably  the  most  irksome  problem  which 
.vas  to  face  Congress  from  1871  to  1886  mm 
the  matter  of  Indian  citizenship  and  the 
various  severalty  plans  which  finally  culmi- 
nated !n  the  Dawes  Severalty  Act  of  1887.  The 
idea  of  .severalty  goes  back  at  least  to  1816 
w'cicn  tiie  then  Secretary  of  War  proposed 
•ribal  apportionment  of  land.  Some  experl- 
•iicnr.s  were  tried  during  the  20's,  30's,  and 
•tos  but  it  was  not  until  1854  when  it  was 
■,v;dely  \  ried  through  a  series  of  treaties  with 
\arious  tribes.  Tliese  tests  were,  for  the  most 
pari,  abject  failures  since  the  individual 
riidian  was  completely  unfamiliar  with  the 
concept  of  private  ownership  of  land.  Years 
later,  the  Indian  Commissioner  who  bad  ne- 
i;oiiaied   these  treaties  felt  as  through  he 

iiad  committed  a  high  crime."  With  the 
abolishing  of  the  treaty  power  in  1781.  the 
next  thing  which  Congress  did  ui  this  whole 
debate  was  to  extend  in  1875  the  benefits  of 
the  Homestead  Act  to  the  Indians.  With  this 
bill,  an  individual  Indian  could  lay  claim  to 
160  acres  and  by  virtue  of  living  on  the  land 
and  paying  a  small  entry  fee,  the  Indian 
would  then  be  assuming  certain  rights  and 
obligations  of  citizenship.  There  were  two 
conditions  of  this  bill  which  its  sponsors 
thought  would  make  It  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  the  Indians.  The  first  was  that  even 
if  an  individual  Indian  wished  to  claim  a 
homestead,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  share  of 
tribal  annuities.  The  second  stipulation  was 
Ihai  no  Indian  could  sell  his  homestead  until 
live  years  after  the  final  patent  was  granted. 
This  was  supposedly  to  protect  the  Indian 
agai;ist  his  own  inabilities  in  money  matters 
and  also  to  prevent  unscrupulous  whites 
from  cheating  the  Indian.  How  little  accepted 
this  1875  law  became  was  evident  in  1879 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  actually 
debated  tlte  existence  of  the  law!  Finally,  in 
1879,  the  Congress  began  proposing  aitd  de- 
bating general  allotment  bills.  In  1880  Sen- 
ator Coke  of  Te.xas  proposed  a  bill  which  was 
debated  in  1881  and  finally  passed  in  1882 
only  to  have  it  die  in  the  House.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  48th  Congress  in  1883.  both  the 
House  and  Senate  had  severalty  bills  intro- 
duced and  debated.  The  Senate  bill  was 
passed  in  1884  but  the  Hotise  did  not  com- 
plete action  on  their  version.  In  1885.  for  the 
tliird  time,  the  House  failed  to  take  action 
on  a  Senate  bill.  Finally,  in  February  1886 
the  Senate  passed  the  Dawes  Bill,  but  not 
until  December  did  the  House  pass  it  with 
sever.il  amendments.  The  conference  bill  wa.s 
pa.ssed  by  tlie  House  and  Senate  in  January 
1887  and  it  flnslly  became  law  on  February  8, 
1887  when  it  w-as  signed  by  President  Cleve- 
land. The  content  and  impact  of  the  Dawe.s 
Sevc-.wlty  Act  of  1887  v.-ould,  indeed,  fill  a 
very  large  volume  but,  .suffice  to  say  at  this 
point  is  that  it  formed  the  basis  of  this 
cour.ry's  Indl.tii  policy  i'or  the  next  50  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
mere  observation.  And  that  i.s,  by  and  large, 
tveii  though  our  Indian  policy  "took  many 
convoluted  twists  and  turiio  during  tlie  pre- 
ceding two  hundred  and  nfty  years,  the  over- 
all treatment  which  the  Indian  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  white  settler  ^\as  just  as 
eood  and  immane,  if  not  better,  than  any 
vanquished  tribe  could  expect  from  its  In- 
diu;i  ioes. 
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1974  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN 
OP  SENATOR  JOHNSTON 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  my  1974 
income  tax  retui'n  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tax  re- 
turn was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  iNDivmtrAL  Income  Ta.\  Return — 1974 
J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  and  Mary  C.  Johnston. 
Shreveport,  La.    71106. 
County  of  Residence,  Caddo. 
Occupation :  Yours,  U.S.  Senator;  Spouse's, 
Housewife.  . 
Yotu-  social  security  ntmiber — 454^8-278) . 
Spouse's  social  security  no. — XXX-XX-XXXX. 

F1I.INC    STATT7S 

Married  filing  joint  return  (even  If  only 
one  had  Income). 

EXEMPTIONS 

Yourself  and  Spouse. 

Total  exemptions  clauned,  6. 

Wages,  salaries,  tips  and  other  employee 
•■ompensatlon,  $42,500. 

Interest  Income,  $1,074. 

Income  other  than  wages,  dividends  and 
Interest,  $12,041. 

13.  Total,  $55,615. 

.\djustments  to  income,  $3,300. 

Subtract  Adjustments  to  Income  from 
total  (adjusted  gross  Income) — $52,315. 

Tax,  check  It  from:  X,  tax  rate  schedule 
X.  Y,  or  Z.  $9,904. 

Total  credits,  $112. 

Income  tax,  $9,792. 

Other  taxes,  $439. 

Total,  $10,231. 

Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld,  $10,250. 

1974  estimated  tax  payments,  $4,876. 

Other  payments,  $28. 

Total,  $16,153. 

BALANCE  DUE  OR  RKrVNO 

Balance  due  IRS,  None. 
.Muount  overpaid,  $4,922. 
Amount  to  be  refunded  to  you,  iS.g-iJ. 
Amount  of  line  24  to  be  credited  on  1975 
estimated  tax,  $1,000. 

r.tKT  I  —INCOME  OTHER  THAN  WA'^IS,  DU  IDEKDS, 
AND   JNTEBEST 

29.  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  sale  or  exchsmge 
<>f  capital  assets,  $     359. 

31.  Pensions,  annuities,  rent.?,  royalties, 
)jartiierships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc..  $7,450. 

-37.  Other,  see  data  sheet  HI.  $4,930. 

38.  Total,  $12,041. 

P.\RT    n — ADjrSTSn.NTS    TO    INCOME 

4i.  Employee  business  expense,  .$3,300. 

43.  Total  adjustments,  $3,300. 

P.\r.T  in — TAX  COMPl-TATION  (DO  NOT  CSC  THIS 
PART  IP  Yor  VSE  TA\  TABLES  1-12  TO  FIND 
yOt,-B    TAX.) 

44.  Adjusted  groc.6  income,  $52,315. 

45.  (a)  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  41  and  attach 
Schedule  A,  $12,853. 

46.  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44,  $39,462. 

47.  Multiply  total  number  of  eTemptlons 
claimed  on  line  7,  by  $750,  $4,500. 

48.  Taxable  Income,  $34,962. 


PART   IV CREDITS 

50.  Investment  credit,  $112. 
64.  Total  credits,  $112. 

PAKT  V — OTHER  TAXES 

55.  Self-employment  tax.  $439. 
CI.  Total,  $439. 


PART   VI— OTHER    PATMXNTS 

63.  Credit  for  Federal  ta?:  on  special  fiielF. 
nonhighway  ga-soline  and  lubricating  oil.  *28. 
65.  Total,  $28. 

Itimi/->i>  DroccTioNs  and  DrvrorND  .*.vd  In- 
JEREST  Income,  1974 

MUaCAL   AND    DENTAL    EXPrNSES     iNOT 
COMPENSATED  BV  INStJRANCE) 

t.  SO'.y  medical  insurance  premltuns.  *i5ii 

2.  Medicine  and  drugs,  $31. 

3.  Enter  l',i  of  line  15,  Form  1040,  $523. 

5.  Enter  balance  of  Insurance  premiums 
for  medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1,  $248. 

6.  Enter  other  medical  and  dental  expense«s  : 

a.  Doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  etc.,  $650. 

b.  Hospitals,  $68. 

c.  Other  see  data  sheet  Xo.  2,  $26. 

7.  Total,  $992. 

8.  Enter  3%  of  luie  15,  Form  1040,  $1,569 

10.  Total,  $150. 

TAXES 

11.  state  and  local  hicome  tax  paid  in 
1974:  1974  estimated,  $900;  other  years  tax, 
$496;  $1,396. 

12.  Beal  estate,  $2,084. 

13.  State  and  local  gasoline,  $129. 

14.  Oeneral  sales,  $574. 

17.  Total.  $4,183. 

INTEREST   EXPtNSi: 

18.  Rome  mortgage,   $7,674. 

20.  Total,  $7,674. 

21.  a.  Cash  contributions  for  which  von 
have  receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc.,  $609."  • 

24.  Total  contributions,  $609. 

MISCELLANEOrS  DEDTCTTONS 

33.  Other  (itemize),  see  data  sheet  No.  2, 

34.  Total,   $237. 

SUaiMAET  OF  ITEMKI  D  DrorCTIONS 

35.  Total  medical  and  dental,  $160. 

36.  Total  taxes,  $4,183. 

37.  Total  Interest,  $7,674. 

38.  Total  contributions,  $609. 

40.  Total  miscellaneous,  $237. 

41.  Total  deductions,  $12,853. 

INTEREST  INCOME 

7.  See  data  sheet  No.  1,  $1,074. 

8.  Total   interest   Income.   $1,074. 

Data  Sheet  No.  1 
Names  of  Deiwndent  ChUdien: 
John,  m,  Korman  H.,  Sarah    and  Mary  L 
Interest  Income: 
VS.  Treasury  BUls,  $384. 
Merrill  Lynch,  et  a!.— Tex.too  d€be!)(ure.- 
$690. 
Other  Income: 
Honoraria.  $4,950. 

Data  Sheet  No.  2 
Miscellaneotts  medical  exi>enaes: 

Medical  travel ^21 

Labs  and  X-ray g 

Total   26 

Miscellaneous  deductions: 

Tax  nrvice  fee |o 

toTCStment  counsel tn 

Total    ._  237 
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SCHEDULES  E  AND  R  (FORI 
SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME  SCHCDULE  A.;0  RtriREME', 
fT.  ll-R£iU  AHO  ROYALTy  IMCOME 


Total 

„    .      J  ,     ..        ,                              Total         amount  Deprecia- 

Kind  and  location  of  property  (if        amount                 of  tion  or 

residential,  write  "R")                      of  rents        royalties  depietlo.i 


(a) 


(h) 


(c> 


Ad  valorem  taxes. ._ 

Am«o 

Maurice  L  Brown,  Jr '."". 

Barnwell  Inc 

Rent  property,  scheduled  ..."1.1'" 

(l)Total 

(?)  Net  Income  or  (loss)  from  reiiij 
and  royalties 


1.081 
1S4 


»U,.I8j 
II   ''il  3.  5J0 

711 


(>l) 


$')ns 

2;iS 

34 

&.64S 

fi.  4?2 


Otfte.- 
e'penspi     pt  I  — 

(e)  <■* 


•/) 


$^1 

88  (3) 

4 

10,  =i')'i     Pi.ii.  ■  E 
(9) 


111  Ci^p 


(!S) 


f  r   Ml     INCOME  OR  LOSSES  EROVI  PARTNERSHIfS.  ESTATES  OR  TRUSTS,  Sr.ULl  W~,m  Sj 

CORPOR.«iTIOfiS 


R(  il  income: 

tmd  and  location  of  property: 

Property  A:  716  Chinqudpiii  Ril ,  Slireveuorl,  La. 

(residential). 
Property  B: Coniinerci.il |ro(ieriy. Coluirbu^  Mi'.s 
^•■nN  receiver!  ...... 

Tol,/i , 

^ense',: 
iisuraiue 
merest    . 
epairsdist)': 

Sieainrooni 

Septic  tank 

Air-conilitioning     


Njine 
(a) 


Estate  of  Sarali  Hert/og  (partnership) 
lohnston,  Thornton,  S  Pringle  (partneishii.) 
Sealy  WFW  Ltd.  (partnership) 

(1) Total 

(2)  Income  or  (loss)  (to'al  of  I't.  11  j  >  I  pt.  Ill) 


Emplnver 

iilenlificalioii 

iiiiiniiei 

(» 


72  WlilrtZ 

72  OiV19201 

(') 


Q.2) 


7.  4tU 


IlKtt'IlA 

(.1) 


8IKI 
'..  1S4 
eW) 

C-Tlh 

7,  t',0 


'  tlgnihei  apnlied  for. 


Pr    III      SCMtDllLi    HI'  OrPK.r.lArir,  ,  (.1  ■jj.^.i^f) 


CniU|i  ii.iil  giiicli-iiMe  .  I.■^   01  C-~-  ■•[!  Mil  .,1  ■iiijieii/ 
(i) 


(?7)  Other  depreciation: 

House:  716  Chinquapin.  Shrevepoit,  La.;  L.inrl:  $20,000. 
Commercial  property:  Columbus,  Mi.'> ,  Lji.iI;  ^1.637.. 

(28)    Tot.ll 


0.)l« 
(1>) 


Jan  1. 1973 
Apt.  18.  i97.t. 


SCHEDULE  D  (FORM  1040;    C-\Pl  TAL  aAI-( 
PT    II     lOiia-TERM  CAPITAL  GAI'IS  .■»  lO  LOSSES 


•<:nil 'i(  piolieitv  ind  Je-ciiptioit 


(a) 


(6)  New  perspective  (mutual  fund) 

(8)  Enter  ^in,  if  applicable  from  form  4797,  l;ne  4(a>(l). 

(11)  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  6  through  10 

(B)  Net  fong-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  U,  12(a)and(b). 


^'j 


FORM  4797-SUPPLEIVIENTAL  SCHEDULE  OF  G 
SEC.  B.-SALES  OR  EXCHANGES  OF  PROPERTY  USED  IN  TRADE  OR  BUSINESS  AND  Ct 


Kind  ol  property  (if  necessary  attadi  additional  descriptive  details  not  shown  below) 


Date  acquired 
(b) 


June  ^ 


1040) 

INCOME  CREDIT  COMPUTATION 

FORM  4831-  RENTAL  IftCOME,  1974 


Property  A 


%\  8'j(l 


ToiTieriii.nses    ..  .. ., 

To'i,.|fX"ei!:.e:(iil(llineJ2) 


14 

403 
l,12t) 

104 

32b 

1,005 

3,263 

10, 


.sr.ticDULt  [.  PT.  II.  r.ui.  (o.i 


Cost  or 
olher  ba.is 

<t) 


r)4, 000 

46,472 
100,  472 


Oepre<  Nation 

allowed  or  Vleti.od  of 

allov;r\lil(>  In  r.nmpiiti.ig 

prior  vf^nij,  {leoieciatioii 

(il)  (•') 


$1,080    SL 
1.307     l,!,Dfi 


Lite  or  rale 
(percent) 

(0 


4 
20 


AhO  LOSSES,  19/1 
AlSFTS  HELD  MORE  TH.VI  <.  WO 


:  ac'iiiited       Date  '.old 

(>))  (n) 

9,  1973  Dec.  2    19,M 


Gl0.s^  s.;:?--.  jiiioe       Cost  or  other 
basis  as  ad- 
ju.sted  and  ex- 
pense of  sale 


(!) 


$i,  6C9 


(e) 

$6,000 


r-lS  AND  LOSSES,  1971 
RUMN  INVOLUNTARY  CONVERSIONS  (NOT  RtPOPTABLE  IN  SEC.  A 


Data  sold 
(c) 


Gross 
sales  price 

(d) 


Depreciation 

3lla//ed  or 

allowable 

since 

acquisition 

(e) 


Cost  or  other 
basis,  cost  of 
subsequent 
improvements 
(if  not  pur- 
chased, attach 
explanation) 
and  expense 
sale 

(f) 


S,  1975 


Property  B 


482 


Vf-.'.y/ 


6,50? 


7,32^ 


585 


Dftpre'i.ition 
loi  tins  year 

(S) 


$2,  Ififl 
3.485 


5,645 


ill  or  (los.i;  III) 
les  ■:  (e)  • 


i') 


($!.  331) 

613 
(718) 
(718) 


Gain  01  loss 

(d)  plus 

(e) less (t) 

(«) 


$613 
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BtrsiNEss  Expenses 

12  moiithg  expense — U.S.  Senate _    ^300000 

2.000  miles  at  15  cents  per  mOe , _ ]..."'~V\  ' 300  00 

'^'"''*-  -  -  • • - -.  3,300.00 

401  2O530-3OC11    J  JOHNSTON    fORrj  3468,  COf^PUTATlOU  Of  I.SVESTWENT  CREDIT,  19/4 

Cd.  2  Col,  3  Col.  41  Col.  i  CoL  3  Col.  4 

.    Qiia'i'^eil    in  t  tr;e  ts    i.i    miv.'    ari.i    ii-,ei!  '  IV.'TATION 

P'opeitv:  **  ! 

(A)  New    3oi  mosebullessthanSyr  ..  fl  .33!.:-..  Oi    (■    li.dv.dMi    E.Uet  amountfiun.  1040.11;.    -  95,; 

(E)  New    5uriiiGiebutles^;iiaii7yi...  i.8li7  66-;;  1  30i)       7    L'-;':- 

''-■V},^'\^^^'"'^'''V\-. '"  "5"'  199  (A)  Fo;fi«nla>  credit    ...  0 

a)  Used    3  or  mote  hut  e-s  than  J  yr  0                  33';                        0  fB)  Rein  ement  income  credit  0  '                      ■ 

(LlUsee^    Soi  moie  butle;s  ih^ii  7  yr  13/                   fi6'j  91  (.C)  Tax  on  lump  sum  oisttibution  o  ' 

(f)  Used    /  01  nioie  yi  0  iijo                           0; 

...  ,       ,..  ^         .       ^  ,      !    ;•  Tout    ,'-.'J(i;ii.:!,7A,7fi.a'.1-r  .  "V- "  ,j 

,   V         •      ■        .  ,       .  3.  Imef)  Li?si  LineS  ~  q  qni 

3.  Ii.'ilative  ii.i/estmeiit  creiJit    /   f!r:rcer,t  X  """"     =. »«-. 

,    ^  ''"*2--- -  112      10    A    1  ftssei  ot  litie  9  or  $25  000  «  of:' 

4.  C.«;,jd-.,,a„acdn)Ovciofu::u'.oii'.'ilit'  o,         B.  50  percer.l  ol  iiM^  9  less  line  lij(>  'i.  ......'.  0 

"=.  Tni>l  j.,l,t  !,..-<  3  aiiiii  il?      i;    Total  lint  lOA  aert  10B...  '  ''■  <}  9f,i 

12,  li!ver'.m'?i.f  creiiit    Lessn  ot  line  S  or  line  U  '"  11? 

CovpvTATioN-  OF  Socr.u.  Security  Sr.Lr-         and    .seU-employmeiu    eainiug.s   subject    to       r>.\n  ii—coMi'in/MiON  of  net  earning  Ff-o-" 

E.MPLOYMENT    TAX— 1974  .OCio!    security    tax   for    1974    il    *13,200.00.  KCNFAE:M   SILF-EMPLOYMENr 

Name  of  Self-einploved  Vcivm:  J.  B(iii>«i:  JS-  Balance  (subtract  line  15(c)   from  Une  v.n«f,,r„  «„t.-^„   7  -,  «   j 

J..hnston.  Jr.  )4) .  $13,200.00.  Nonjarm  optional  method 

S.DCiP.1  •'eov.ritv  No-  454  48  278i  ^^-   Self-emploj-meni   income — line   13   or  !1-  i^U  Maximum  amount  reportable  under 

^.      .   .     .                   ...  jg    whichever  Is  smaller,  $4,950.00.  both  optional  methods  coir.ljLied  (farm  and 

P..H7;  II   -co:v:putation  of  Nix  e.arninc.  r  r,-  ..  nj.  jf  ^.g  17  j,  ,j3  300,  enter  $1,042.80;  If  nonfarm).  $1,600.00. 

N0.M..K1..  stL.-EMPi.uviiFNT  i^^.^  multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by  .07P,  ,,,,„  ni~  -  OMPUT^TIO^  or  ^rr«   ^.r,  »,rv 

Regular  inethod  »39].0O.  1  at;t  m     -oaiPLUxiON  or  sociai,  skclkii^ 

F,.  .Vet  Profit  or  (loss)  from:   lel  Otlicr     .  .  20.  Self-employment  tax  iMiun-a'.-.  );v,e  19  self-employme.nx  tax 

Specify:  Honoraria,  $4,950.00.  :'..nn  line  18).  *39].00.  '2.  Net  earnings  of  (loss):  la)  Fromfarm- 

8.  Adjusted  net  earninf:S   or    Hoss)    from                                           '''^  Olne  4)  $613.00. 

nonfarm  self-empTovme-.i-;  .line  6  a'^  adin-iecl  Compi'i.<.tio«.  of  .Social  «ccuritv  :5lli-                 13.  Total  net  earning'-,  or  (loss)   from  •=?;!•- 

by  line  7),  $4,930.00.  liiPLOYMCNi  Tax  fmploj-ment  reported  on  line  12,  $613.00. 

Xonfiin-i  cjjtiona!  method  ^  5^""^^  "^  Self -employed  Person:  M.,:y  O.         14.  Largest  amount  of  combined  wages  and 

9.  1  a iMaximum  amount  reportable,  uiicie.  '"'i^cU'i'ser.iiriiv  vr.  •  417  oa  ir^aa  self-employment  earmags  subject  to  s.x'ia! 
bo-^i  optional  methods  combined  ,  farm  and  R,,Jrnnr:3i,Hn»^;,rK7»^t  7^                  ,  security  tax  for  1974  is  $13,200.00. 
inni.jrriM    ciRnnrifi  Busines.s  activities  subJect  to  self-tijiipov-          ,„   ™  ,           ^     ..^       ... 

i.o.Udrn,),  $1,600.00.  ,,,^,.,.  ^^^.  ^^^^  Partnership  '  ^«-  Balance  (subti-act  line  15(c)  from  lir.c 

PAET     m— <  OMPTJT.ATION     OF      SOCI.M,      SF;<•l•RIT^  ^4)   $13,200.00. 

.SELF-EMPI.OVMF.KrT.AX  '""''       '""P^l^IO-^   OP  NET  EARNINGS   FHOM  17     Self-CmDlOVment       line  IT  o-  1  r    .  1, 1    V 

f. ARM  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  i <•  ocii-empioyment — line  13  or  IG,  wljjcIi- 
12.  Net  earnings  or  (loss):   lb)  from  no:;-  Rp„,,7,,r  n,/./;,nrf<,  ever  is  smaller.  $613.00. 
farm  (from  line  8  or  line  11  if  you  elect  to  ,    ,,               "        ,     mciiioas  If  Une  17  is  113  200   #>ntpr  &i  n^o  tin-     • 
t,seth0Nonf.rmOptionalMethod).,S4.950.00.  ^^^'",^3™^*-  "->  '™m  farm  partner-  lei'-muUipl/L;  S?S  o'n^iL*  17'^y^(;7^: 

13.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self-  2    Net   earnine-.   irom    f-»rm   self-emniov  «*8.00. 

employment  reported  on  line  12.  $4,950.00.  „,ent.  $613'.^^^"^^              """^  self-employ-  ^^   g,,,.,,^^,^     ^^„^  ,^^  ^^^^^^^ 

IJ.  t:oc  ..,:ze<t  nmov.y.i  n.  .ombined  wage^.  4.  Enter  here  amount  on  line  2,  $613.00.  from  line  18)  $48.00. 

rORM  4136 
COMPUTATKj-i  Ot  CKEDH  (OR  flDlKAL  tf.<  ON  GASOLir;E.SPtLIM.  F'lLS,  »:.0  LUbRICATINC  OILS 

PT.  I 

Gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  special  motor  fuels  lutwicating  eil 

T,p-    'ufe  !.  »"'"''•'*!!  o.     ,  irultiphed  Number  of  multiolie? 

'•^  gallons  used  RcteofUx  !)ycol.B        njiion,  used  P^'foftax  by  ?of  t 

_     .  W (E)  :       (C)  (0)  (E)  <F, 

G)  r^i>!ghftay:  ■ 

(3)  Farm(foi  .'5imii'gpt.ruo5ei)  1  pun  tO.02  )  ,,,  ^-  .„ 

'•'^'"  (  .04  J  *"  **  0.06  tj 

(7)  Total  ir.coriie  UiX  credit  tlainieiiViis. ^ - J 


STR.'^TEGIC   IMPORTANCE   OF    THE 
INDIAN  OCEAN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  tied 
in  t\'ith  the  worldwide  energy  problem 
is  ihe  great  strategic  importance  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  critical  to  the  industrialized  world.  For 
75  ijercent  of  western  Europe's  need  and 
85  percent  of  Japan's  must  be  imported 
i:om    ih:'   Middle   Ea.st.   However,   the 


growing  might  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Hie 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  makes  our  presence  in  this  area  of 
vital  concern. 

For  this  reason  the  construction  of 
the  Diego  Garcia  facility  becomes  vital 
to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  is  the  Indian  Ocean  Impor- 
tant because  of  oil,  It  must  be  remem- 


bered that  it  contains  tiie  root  for  acce,s.s 
to  the  other  strategic  materials  and 
minerals  in  Africa.  I  will  not  run  down 
the  entire  list  but  it  includes  chrome, 
absestos,  copper,  and  uranium. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  tlie  con- 
sti-uctlon  of  the  Diego  Garcia  facilttj 
was  laid  out  In  powerful  and  unmistak- 
able terms  In  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  SeiTices  Committee  on  June  10 
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of  this  year.  Defense  Secretary  James 
R.  Schleslnger  told  the  committee  that 
augmentation  of  our  limited  communi- 
cations bases  on  Diego  Garcia  would  pro- 
xjde  secure  access  to  logistical  support 
for  our  forces  operating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Othei-wise,  he  declared,  our  na- 
val forces  would  have  to  continue  replen- 
ishing their  supplies  by  a  chain  of  tank- 
eis  stretching  over  4.000  miles,  from  the 
U.S.  facilities  in  the  Philippine.s. 

In  addition.  Gen.  George  S.  Brown. 
USAP.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  reminded  us  that  easy  access  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  needed  to  provide  a 
counter  to  adventurism  from  any  source. 
Mr.  President,  because  of  the  enormous 
challenge  to  our  interests  in  that  part  of 
tlie  world  and  because  I  am  ame  all  tlie 
Members  of  Conpre.'js  wish  to  be  informed 
of  all  the  facts,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  Secretary  Sclilesinger's  and 
General  Browns  statements  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectici.  the  .'state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prnited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  James  R.  Si-iilksu.c(r 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  apprecliite  this  opportunity  to  clar- 
ify for  you  our  reasons  for  proposing  aU  aug- 
mentation of  faculties  on  the  Island  of 
Diego  Garcia  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  I  have 
Indicated  in  previous  appearances  before 
Committee  and  elsewhere,  we  believe  this 
project  is  necessary  to  provide  loflstlcal 
support  for  our  forces  whicli  operate  i>e- 
riodically  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Since  my  last  appearance  here,  tlie  Presi- 
dent has  signed  the  Military  Construction 
Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  9.r  652).  which  ati- 
thorizes  the  tlB.l  mlUioii  to  begin  cou-struc- 
tion  of  these  facilities,  subject  to  certain 
qualifications.  In  response  to  Congressional 
request,  as  specified  In  Section  613(a)(1)  of 
that  Bill,  the  President  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress on  May  12  that  he  had  evaluated  all 
the  military  and  foreign  policy  Implications 
regarding  the  need  for  United  States  facili- 
ties at  Diego  Oarcia  and  concluded  that  the 
construction  of  such  a  project  is  essential 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  absence  of  any  negative  action  by 
Congress.  It  wlU  be  possible  to  commence 
construction  of  the  support  faculties  this 
fall.  An  additional  «13.8  mlUlon  in  mUitary 
construction  funds  has  been  requested  in  the 
FY  76  Budget. 

At  tbe  present  time  we  have  a  limited  com- 
munications station  on  Diego  Oarcia.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  construction  woiUd  be  to 
expand  this  station  to  Include  certain  sup- 
port functions  beyond  Its  present  communi- 
cations role.  The  propoeed  expansion  would 
Include  the  foUowlng: 

The  runway  would  be  lengthened  to  12,000 
feet  from  Its  present  8.000  feet  to  permit  the 
operation  of  larger  cargo  aircraft  as  well  as 
high  performance  tactical  aircraft  imder  a 
variety  of  circumstances  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mate: 

The  fuel  storage  capacity  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  0O,(X)O  barrels  of 
aviation  fuel  to  a  total  of  380,000  barrels  of 
aviaUon  fuel  and  320,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
for  ships; 

An  anchorage  would  be  dredged  In  the 
shallow  coral  lagoon  which  coiUd  accommo- 
date the  ships  of  a  carrier  task  group,  and 
a  pier  would  be  constructed  to  provide  about 
550  feet  of  berthing  primarily  for  the  rapid 
loading  at  unloading  of  fuel; 

Various  airfield  Improvements  would  in- 
clude additional  parking  aprons,  an  arrest- 
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Ing  gear  for  emergency  use,  a^d  limited  air- 
craft maintenance  facilities: 

Additional  quarters  for 
officers  and  men  would  be  co 

Storage,  power,  and  other 
ties  would  be  expanded  propo!  t 
Intended  support  functions. 
The  military  construction 
for    this    project    would    be 
S37.8  million,  to  be  carried  oi 
units   through  FY  79.  Ai    the 
there   are   approximately   600 
the  i.«laud  completiiit;  prev 
work   on    the   communif-ation 
harbor,  which  is  expected  to  b 
ing  this  Calendar  year.  Ttiere 
U.S.  niilltary  personnel  curreii 
operate  the  cominiiniration.s  s 
air-strip.   With   the  expansion 
number  would  rise  to  approxi 
'  The    total   cost  o:    the    imp 
have  requested  on   Diego  Gar 
the  .salaries   of   tlie   construct 
tlieir  fo<jd  and  fuel,  tlie  replac 
equipment,  used  in  llie  cou.-tn 
the  procurement  of  ha rd  .'.are 
munications  station,  und  nil  i 
and  maintenance  co.sts  would 
million,  or  roughly  the  cost  of 
oiler.   In    view  of    the   tlexibil 
propo.sed   installation   on   Die^ 
otfer  to  our  force-s.  and  ilie  op 
omies   it   will   make   possible, 
this  is  a  prudent  investment. 
Our  principal  objective  in  v 
facility  is  to  provide  t^ecure  a 
tical  .support  for  our  forces  op- 
Indian  Ocean.  For  example,  o 
operating    there    today   nui.~i    i 
local  sources  of  fuel  or  el.se  m 
Ished  by  a  chain  of  tankers  s 
4.000  mile.s  from  U.S.  iacilities 
Upiiics.  The  additional  fuel  .s 
propo.-ed    would    p.'rniir     a    i 
ta.sk  group  to  operate  for  al>oi  i 
dependent  of  other  ;<ources  oi 
margin    of    time   could   spell   1 
between  the  orderly  resupply 
and  a  hasty  improvisation  whi 
unwieldly  demands  on  our  su,^ 
other  areas.  The  same  is  true 
and  maintenance  which  could 
on  ships  and  aircraft. 

In  short,  the  proposed  facilii  y 
vide  the  assurance  of  U.S.  ci 
ploy  and  maintain  forces  in 
has  become  increasingly  ii 
past  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly 
Indian  Ocean  was  the  niilitar 
Great  Britain,  which  exercised 
the  vital  sea  lanes  to  India  a  .. 
outposts  of  the  British  Empl  e 
early  19th  century.  Britain 
attempts  to  extend  Russian  . 
Asia.  Just  as  it  later  cooperatei 
ing  postwar  Stalinist  efforts 
to  extend  Soviet  influenre  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  the  economic  environinet\ 
the   British   were   forced   to 
priorities  toward  Europe  and 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  _. 
coincidence  that  1968 — the  yea  • 
announced  their  intention  to  w 
also  the  year  when  the  USSR  fit 
what  has  now  become  a 
presence  in  the  northwest  Indi^ 

While  this  transition  from 
nance  to  a  more  diffuse  power 
been  in  progress,  the  interests 
States  in  the  Indian  Ocean  regl »: 
growing.  We  have  become  ' 
pendent  on  the  oil  which  is  .. 
ing  in  tankers  along  the  sea 
Indian  Ocean,  and  otir  allies 
dependent.  We  have  an 
the  stabUity  and  security  of 
body  of  water  where  half  of  th 
borue  oil  is  in  transit  at  any  ^ 
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Consequently,    we    have    beer 
at  the  steady  growth  of  Soviet 
tivity  in  the  region.  1  would  liie 
briefly  the  sequence  of  events  b; 
increase    of    Soviet    mUltarv    p 
developed. 

The  first  Soviet  deployments  ti 
Ocean  in  1968  were  small  and 
iiamie.    Lacking    any    slioi-e    fa 
original    contingents   of   Soviet 
.satisfied  to  remain  niostlv  qui 
ing   mast   Oi    iheir    time    at    an 
inteiiiatiotial    WKteis.    with    oiilj 
brie  I   port  visits  to  bre.ik   what" 
been  a  nKJiiotonous  existence 
probing  of  unfauUllar  waters  is 
nisceni  of  Soviet  initial  deploynii 
Mediterranean  some  five  years  e 

When  the  Soviet  Navy  began 
tbe    Mediterranean    in    1963. 
a!)or.,ivc   earlier  attempt   to 
marines  into  Albania,   tliere  we 
pons   open    to   them   and   they 
of    iiieir   iinie   sitting   idly   at 
the  Kovie'..  grew  more  conndent 
iiud  when  Egypt  made  port  and 
cilHies    available    to    them    after 
were  quick   to  Increase   the 
tpii.sity  of  their  operations.  Bv 
tlie  Arab-I.^rael   War  of  Octoljer 
were    able    to    Itvtroduce    and 
arniHda  of  more  tliau  ninety  ship  i 
the   most  modern   In  their   Inv. 
As   early   as    1962.    the   Soviets 
a.ss.isi    the  government   of  Soma  la 
s!ni<:ting  port  facilities  in  Berbi 
port   overlooking   the  entrance 
Sea.  The  harbor  was  completed  i 
by   1971   siMeen  Soviet  ships  pa 
the  port.  In   ly72.  Marshal  Greckko 
Somalia  lor  the  signing  of  a  So  /let- 
Asjreement.  and  this  was  soon  foi:  :>w 
increa.se  in  Soviet  tise  of  facllit  es 
bera.  including  the  establlshmen 
communications  site   and   the 
barracks    and    repair    ship    whl(ti 
mained  as  a  permanent  feature 
In  late   1973.   the  USSR  began 
struction   of   wliat    has   subseqitntly 
identified  as  a  missile  storage  an  1 
facility    ac    Berbera,    suggesting 
Soviets  had  plans  for  such  a 
before  the  events  of  the  Octob^ 
and  the  Intioductlon  of  a  more  f 
presence. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  USSh 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coope;  at 
Somalia,  similar  to  those  signed 
Iraq  and  India.  Several  months 
proximately  coincident  with  a  \ 
Commander   of   the    Soviet    Nav 
Gonshkov.  we  noted  the  beglnni 
niflcant   expansion   of   Soviet    ., 
Berbera,    including   expansion    o 
storage,  construction  of  additior  »1 
ashore,  and   the  beginning  of  a 
airstrip.   The  emerging  configur 
missile   storage    and   handling 
came  apparent.  It  is  evident  thai 
is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
new    facility   capable   of   supporting 
naval  and  air  activities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean . 

The  USSR  has  also  provided  _. 
the  Government  in  South  Yemeji 
aging  the  former  British  port  of 
was   the  fourth   largest   bunkerii  g 
the  world  when  the  Suez  Canal  w 
tion.  This  port  lies  directly  acros  > 
of  Aden  from  Berbera  and 
northern  side  of  the  entrance 
Sea. 

In  addition,  the  USSR  is 

the  construction  of  a  port,  Umm  _ 
northern  tip  of  the  Persian  Gull 
Soviet  development  and  use  of  th  se 
cilities  has  been  much  more  modest 
Berbera. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  become  a]  major  sea 
power  only  in  the  last  decade.  Tli^  first  dis- 
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play  of  Soviet  global  naval  power— the  so- 
called  OKEAN  Exercise  in  1970 — was  intended 
to  demonstrate  Soviet  capability  to  conduct 
coordinated  naval  operations  in  every  ocean 
of  vhe  world.  A  simUar  worldwide  exercise 
was  held  in  April  of  this  year.  For  this  event. 
Uie  number  of  Soviet  ships  in  the  Indian 
Oct-an  was  approximately  doubled.  Activity 
..A-s  centered  in  the  nortliern  Arabian  Sea,  at 
I'le  crossroads  ol  the  tanker  lanes  from  the 
I'ershi'.i  Gulf.  The  exerci.se  was  supported  by 
on-  range  aircraft  operetiiig  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and.  for  the  fir.st  liiue,  by  maritime 
p.ttiol  aircraft  operatint:  from  oirlielus  in 
oonialia. 

Jt  is  wortli  retnembering  iha  tlie  entire 
Soviet  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
now  averages  approximately  19  .siiips  on  a 
regular  basis,  has  occurred  dining  the  period 
since  the  Suez  Canal  closed  in  1967.  We  an- 
ticipate that,  with  the  canal  once  again  open 
as  of  last  week,  we  will  see  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  Soviet  merchant  sliip  traffic  and  com- 
mercial activity  with  South  Asia.  We  will  be 
watching  very  carefully  for  any  change  in  the 
pattern  of  their  naval  deployments.  As  you 
know,  the  opening  of  the  canal  reduces  the 
distance  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Arabian 
.Sea  from  11,500  miles  to  oiily  2.500  miles — 
a  difference  in  sailing  time  of  24  days.  It  also 
reopens  to  the  USSR  a  warm  water  transit 
route  from  European  Russia  to  the  Soviet 
Far  East,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  impor- 
tant for  the  transfer  of  naval  units  between 
eastern  and  western  Heets.  Wliether  tliis  wiU 
mean  an  increase  in  Soviet  naval  presence 
on  a  regular  basis  is  not  certain,  but  it  will 
certainly  Increase  Soviet  flexibUlty  in  sup- 
porting or  reinforcing  its  utiits  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  level  of  U.S.  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  been  prudent.  We  have  had  a  small 
permanent  presence  In  the  Persian  GuU  and 
Red  Sea  since  1949,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mand ship  and  two  destroyers  of  the  Middle 
East  Force  centered  in  Bahrain.  lu  addition, 
since  October  1973,  we  have  conducted  more 
frequent  and  more  regular  deployments  to 
the  area  from  our  Pacific  Fleet.  Over  the  piist 
18  months,  there  have  been  seven  such  de- 
ployments, Inclitding  five  visits  by  carrier 
task  groups  and  two  visits  by  major  surface 
combatants.  Over  tlie  past  year,  we  have  had 
an  augmented  presence  in  the  area  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  time. 

Although  we  would  strongly  prefer  to  see 
no  Soviet  buildup  of  military  presence  in 
this  region,  it  appears  that  the  USSR  intends 
to  undertake  such  a  buildup.  Since  an  effec- 
tive mUltary  balance  Is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  regional  security  and  stabUIty  In 
this  area  of  great  importance  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  industrialized  world,  we 
feel  we  should  have  logistical  facilities  which 
will  permit  us  to  maintain  a  credible  pres- 
ence. In  a  period  of  historical  transition  to- 
ward a  new  set  of  power  relationships,  only 
the  United  States  among  the  Western  na- 
tions has  the  stature  to  insure  that  the  bal- 
ance is  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  remarlcs. 
However,  since  the  question  has  been  raised 
about  the  ongoing  activities  at  the  port  of 
Berbera,  I  have  here  some  photos  and  charts 
which  should  Illustrate  for  you  the  source  of 
our  concern. 

Statement  op  General  George  S.  Brown 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the  Commit- 
tee's request  for  my  commeuts  on  the  issues 
raised  by  s.  Res.  160  and  President  Ford's 
certification  that  the  construction  of  the 
Diego  GarcU  facility  "is  essentitd  to  the  na- 
Uonal  interests  of  the  United  States." 

STRATEGIC     IMPORTANCE 

Any  rational  analysis  of  this  issue  must 
o«gln  with  an  appraisal  of  the  sti-ateglc  im- 
portance of  the  area.  The  strategic  Impor- 
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tance  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  derived,  not  only 
from  its  relationship  to  oil  and  minerals  re- 
sources, but  also  from  the  air  and  sea  lines 
of  conununicatlon  running  through  It. 

on  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area  is  critical 
to  the  industrialized  world.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  Western  Europe's  oil  requirements 
and  eighty-five  percent  of  Japans  must  be 
imported  from  the  Middle  East.  These  re- 
quirements cannot  be  met  from  any  other 
known  source.  Thus,  these  major  U.S.  allies, 
.tud  to  a  signincani  extent  the  U.S.  as  well. 
will  continue  to  be  dcpencieni  on  Middle  East 
oil  for  ihe  fi>reseeable  future.  The  enes-gy 
needs  of  the  industrialized  northern  hemi- 
sphere dictate  a  profound  concern  with  ac- 
cess to  Diese  resources,  panlcularly  those  of 
the  Persian  Gulr.  which  has  more  than  sixtv 
percent  of  liie  world's  proven  reserves  and 
with  the  security  of  the  tanker  lotites 
through  the  Gulf  and  A.ro.ss  the  Western  In- 
dian Ocean  in  lime  of  war  or  political  crisis. 
While  the  primary  Pinpha^i-;  on  the  Indiun 
Ocean  are.i  has  to  do  with  oil.  It  should  be 
lemem'oered  iliai  the  Indian  Ocean  Consti- 
tutes the  principal  rovite  for  access  to  other 
strategic  materials  and  minerals  in  Africa,  In- 
cluding chrome,  antimony,  asbestos,  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  and  uranium!  Access  to  strategic 
minerals  will  be  an  isicre.'.sLiiglv  serious  na- 
tional concern  in  the  later  part  of  this  dec- 
ade. The  same  situation  applies  to  the  NATO 
countries  since  Africa  has  been  a  source  of 
i-rucial  minerals  for  Europe,  especially  with 
respect  to  tlie  movemeiiL  of  copper.  Access  to 
the  resomoes  of  the  region  is  indispensable 
to  the  survival  of  both  NATO  and  Japan,  and 
we  must  demonstrate  to  both  ^lles  and 
would-be  adver.sarie.?  U.S.  resolve  to  deter 
t^hreats  to  the  vita!  lines  of  communication 
in  the  area  and  to  prevent  closure  of  these 
lines  of  communication  if  deterrence  faUa. 

The  United  States  also  has  other  impor- 
tant interests  in  the  area  even  beyond  the 
self-evident  needs  for  access  to  oU  and  min- 
eral resources.  While  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
is  remote  from  major  centers  of  power,  it 
nonetheless  has  great  potential  for  unrest 
which  could  involve  the  major  powers  on 
short  notice. 

First,  we  have  friends  in  the  area  who  look 
to  us  for  support.  We  are  related  to  Iran 
and  Pakistan,  for  example,  through  the 
committees  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion; and  we  maintain  good  relations  with 
the  moderate  regimes  In  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula and  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Sec- 
ond, political  stability  in  a  nvunber  of 
countries  Is  likely  to  be  a  continuing  prob- 
lem during  the  mid-range  period  as  a  result 
of  the  increasing  popular  expectations  of  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  the  inability  of  ex- 
isting governments  to  satisfy  many  of  these 
aspirations,  and  newly  emerging  states,  so 
subject  to  turmoU,  look  to  us  to  assUt  them. 
A  moderate  U.S.  air  and  naval  presence 
provides  a  counter  to  adventurism  from  any 
source.  Those  who  would  be  our  adversaries 
must  not  question  either  our  i-esolve  or  our 
capabiUty  to  ensure  that  our  Interests  are 
served.  We  seek  to  demonstrate  our  interests 
in  the  area  and  our  concern  that  it  not  lie 
dominated  by  any  outside  power.  As  you  have 
recently  said,  Mr.  ChaUroan,  "It  is  clear  that, 
lor  the  present  at  least,  no  nation  Is  too  new, 
too  small,  too  weak,  or  too  remote  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  if  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity presents  Itself." 

REQUIRED  CAPABILrrlES 

Should  any  of  these  special  problems  re- 
quhre  a  mUItary  presence,  U.S.  forces  other 
than  the  small  Middle  East  Force  must  come 
from  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Paclflc.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  considerations  of  distance 
and  cost,  two  other  factors  suggest  them- 
selves in  determining  our  support  require- 
ments. First,  if  we  are  obliged  to  rely  totaUy 
on  long  range  capabilities  such  as  Bfi2s,  air- 
borne divisions  on  C5s,  or  an  amphibious 
task  force  embarked  from  North  Carolina  or 


Hawaii,  we  will  lose  the  abUlty  to  contain 
our  reaction  by  a  measured  and  discreet  ap- 
plication of  force.  We  will  be  confronted  witn 
an  aU  or  nothing  at  all  circumstance  in 
which  tlie  only  available  reaction  niav  be  in 
excess  of  that  nece.s.?ary. 

fcecond.  Die  United  States  was  disap- 
pointed, but  not  surprised  when  some  of  our 
aUies  did  ,noc  perceive  their  national  inter- 
ests .-»s  be'iig  identical  to  ours  with  regard  to 
the  most  recent  Middle  East  War.  With.nii 
the  cooperacion  of  Portugal,  which  con- 
senit  d  to  the  u.se  of  I>ajes.  the  resupply  oper- 
ation whlcii  made  Israel's  survival  possiijre 
could  not  haie  been  conducted  without  grca" 
hazard  and  alino-t  prohibitive  cost.  K  s'.mljar 
restraint  could  limit  our  response  to  a  crisis 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  in  the  future  to  it- 
s,Jond  to  a  call  for  help  of  the  nature  »nu 
magnitude  of,  say.  the  Israeli  operation,  cr 
implement  a  Ue'isiou  to  act  in  the  inteitsi- 
of  the  U.S..  wt  must  continue  to  develop  aiKi 
invfst  in  secure  facilities  where  we  can  op- 
erate as  free  of  foreign  political  constrai.'ns 
as  possible  \ihile  still  maiutaiuing  our  alli- 
ance system.  Tiie  ber.t  runwav.  storage  facili- 
ties, geopolitical  location,  or  deep  water  port 
is  of  Utile  utility  if  poiitical  constraints  pre- 
clude its  use.  Thus,  the  communications  fa- 
<illty  of  political  constraints  preclude  its  use 
Thus,  the  communications  facUlty  at  Diepo 
Garcia,  being  owned  by  the  United"  Kingdom, 
a  country  with  whom  the  United  States  ha.- 
a  historical  special  relationship,  offers  us  tl.t 
opportunity  to  construct  a  modest  installa- 
tion on  an  unpopulated  speck  of  laud  under 
the  .sovereignty  of  a  nation  whose,  interests 
are  generally,  if  not  almost  universally,  iden- 
tical to  our  own. 

Tlie  proposed  construction  on  Diego  Garcia 
would  e:ihance  our  capabUlty  to  provide 
support  to  U.S.  Forces  operating  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  However,  there  is  no  intent  to 
permanently  station  operational  forces  thert 
of  any  kind,  and  the  installation  would  not 
imply  an  Increase  hi  the  level  of  U.S.  Forces 
deployed  In  that  region.  The  only  permanent 
personnel  will  be  those  required  for  conmin- 
nlcations  and  logistics  support.  As  a  refuel- 
ing and  resupply  facilitv,  Diego  Garcia  win 
provide  us  with  the  capability  of  responding 
to  air  or  naval  requirements  in  the  area 
either  in  terms  of  logistics  or  surveillance 
The  modest  expanded  facility  of  Diego  Garcia 
WiU  give  us  an  enhanced  capability  to  re- 
spond to  the  requirements  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  will  not  be  an  operating  base  ncr 
will  it  coiLstitute  a  significant  increase  in  U  S 
military  presence. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Soviet  Union  views 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  them.  While  we  have  been  debating 
the  modest  expansion  of  our  facility  at  Diego 
Garcia,  the  Soviet  Union  has  nearly  com- 
pleted theh-  development  at  Berbera  in  the 
Republic  of  Somali.  Whether  or  not  this  In- 
stallaUon  is  caUed  a  "base, "  Ls  of  litUe  im- 
portance. It  is  a  significant  facility.  They 
have  pier  faculties,  a  large  fuel  storage  area 
a  complete  missile  storage  and  preparation 
faculty  (remarkably  similar  to  those  in  the 
USSR),  a  shore  berthing  and  recreation  area 
and  are  now  suifaciug  the  airstrip,  which  is 
three  miles  in  length.  I  view  this  as  a  clear 
signal  of  an  increa.stag  Soviet  interest  in  the 
area:  a  capability  to  support  such  an  interest 
with  a  mmtary  force,  if  desired  or  required 
and  a  sign  of  permanency. 

Even  after  the  Diego  Oarcia  expansion,  our 
closest  comparable  capabiUty  to  that  which 
the  Soviets  are  building  at  Berbera  wUl  be 
at  Sublc  Bay.  The  charter  of  their  naval 
contingent  has  hardened  into  that  of  a  per- 
manently stabilized  force  with  an  embarked 
flag  officer  commanding  a  cruiser,  two  de- 
stroyer escorts,  two  minesweepers,  two  am- 
phibious ships,  a  submarine,  and  six  to  eight 
auxUIaries.  The  Soviets  let  me  emphasize  will 
see  to  their  interests  without  regard  to  what 
we  do  at  Diego  Garcia. 
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Our  development  of  a  capability  at  Diego 
Garcia  to  more  economically  and  efficiently 
biipport  our  forces  lu  a  contingency  doea 
uot  signify  out  Intent  to  deploy  additional 
forces.  This  capability  does  signify  that  we 
liave  an  Interest  In  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
the  airways  above  them,  that  we  have  an 
lucerest  iu  protecting  the  vital  air  and  sea 
lli\es  of  commiinlcatiou.  and  th^t  we  have 
SI  conuultzneut  to  ensure  that  we  are  able 
i.v>  respond  wherever  and  however  our  im- 
poiiant  lulerests  are  challenged. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  j>iin- 
ply  .state  that  the  Indian  Ocean  area  is  of 
major  strategic  Importance,  that  the  United 
States  has  significant  interests  in  tlie  area, 
aud  that  the  most  lea.«ible  and  economical 
way  to  support  those  interests  is  the  modest 
prv>gram  for  expansion  of  the  Diego  Garcia 
facility  that  the  President  has  proposed.  I 
leivently  uige  your  support  for  that  program. 


GET40CnDE  CONVENTION:  LEG,\L 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi-.  President,  in  the 
25  years  since  the  Genocide  Convention 
has  been  before  the  Congress,  no  one  has 
iai.<»ed  serious  objections  to  the  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations'  Genocide  Treaty. 
The  primary  objections  which  Jiave  been 
raised  .lince  the  convention  t^as  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  have  concerned 
constitutional  and  other  legal  points. 

However,  these  objections  have  gradu- 
ally subsided  as  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  no  way  chal- 
lenges or  violates  the  Constitution  or  any 
Federal  law.  As  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  said  when  he  was  As- 
tls-tant  Attorney  General: 

Twenty  years  ago  Solicitor  General  Perl- 
niaii  provided  a  iletaUed  and  scholarly  state- 
ment to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  the  constitultonal  and 
other  legal  questions  surrounding  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  In  1950  some  of  the  ques- 
tions coucerolug  Federal  jurisdiction  and 
the  treaty  power  were  cooaidered  somewhat 
novel.  However,  developments  iu  the  inter- 
\euing  years — the  extend ve  use  of  the  treaty 
power  and  the  growth  <^  Federal  criminal 
jurisdlcUon— have.  It  aeems.  illumixiated 
both  these  areas  to  the  point  where  I  beUeve 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  questions  before  the 
CcMnmlttee  and  the  Senate  are  more  matters 
oi  policy  than  questions  of  legal  power. 

It  becomes  obvious  from  these  and 
other  statements  that  tbe  only  possible 
objection  to  the  Gmoclde  ConTentian  is 
one  that  <9Poacs  the  poUcy  of  oatlawing 
genocide  on  »n  Intenwtlonal  level.  There 
remains  no  ground  for  legal  objections. 
Accordingly,  if  one  openly  reviews  the 
text  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  there 
are  no  policy  objections  possible.  The 
Genocide  Convention  simi^  outlaws  the 
atrocities  associated  with  the  term  "gen- 
ocide." Mr.  President,  I  again  caU  for 
immediate  ratiflcaticxj  of  this  treaty. 


A    LONG    EXPANSION    AHEAD? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  Informative  and  well-rea- 
soned article  by  I^.  Pat^  W.  McCracken 
entitled  "A  Long  Rxpaiwion  Ahead?" 
printed  in  the  Wall  Slreei  Journal  on 
June  11, 1975.  As  lomier  Chainnan  of  the 
Presidents  Council  of  Eoonomic  Ad- 
visers and  presently  as  Bdmnnd  Ezra 
Day  miiversity  professor  of  business  ad- 
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ministration  at  the  Universi  y 
gan,  and  senior  consultant 
Simon,  I  have  gained  imn.. 
for  Dr.  Mccracken's  abilities 
ofnlst  and  public  policy  _^„ 

It  appears  to  me  tliat  br 
discusses  in  his  article  _,. 
points  regarding  the  curr_ 
the  economy  which  Congress 
ministration  should  examin 

Despite  the  Nation's  high 
rrent  rate  and  dismal  deer 
national    product,    there    i 
hope — inconclusive  ?s  they 
McCracken  maintains  tliat 
signs  seem  to  be  improving 
employment  compensation 
decrea.'jed   slightly   and   the 
ment  rate  appears  to  have 
plateau.  The  sharp  rise  in 
orders  on  a  broad  base  in 
encouraging. 

Of  particular  note  is  the 

vey  evidence  indicates  an 

sumer  confidence.  It  is  my 
the  health  of  an  economy  is 
lated  to  the  consimiers" 
that  economy.  Therefore,  ,.. 
is  the  clearest  indication  of  a 
turn  to  prosperity 

Dr.  McCracken  notes  tha 
eral  expectation  is  that  the  ec 
after  it  starts  expanding  \vi_ 
ward  slowly."  He  maintain 
that  the  upturn  may  be  vigc 
one  thing,  "liistory  ii;  on  tliu 
argument." 

What  appears  to  me  to  be 
essential  for  Congress  and 
istraticm's  attention  is  the 

we  must  avoid  „^. 

pending  expansion.  I  conciu 
servation  that  this  Nation's 
has  demonstrated  a  f  r 
mismanage  prosiierity. 

Economic  stimulus  has 
into  law.  It  appeare  to  me 
we  avoid  any  further  stim 
ures  which  would  race  our 
another  inflationary  cycle  .. 
period  of  time.  Despite  the 
tractiveness  of  legislating  .„ 
sistance  to  those  who  have 
nomically  injured  by  the  cu 
sion,  I  lielieve  we  must  avoid 
ures    which    would    overstii_. 
economy  and  further  damai  c 
nomic  status  of  these  ii  ' 

Mr,  President,  I  ask 
sent   that  Dr.   McCrackens 
printed  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  (H-dered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

A  LONC  EfXFANSION 

<By  Paul  w.  Iiiccrack4> 

Now  that  the  end  of  the  ._^^ 
ness  activity  seems  to  be  near 
may  already  have  been  reached, 
and  vigorous  and  sustained  will 
in  business  activity  be?  The  om 
viously  be  watched  carefully  in 
ahead  for  any  indications  aboni 
to  that  question. 

There     are.     of     comae, 

whether   the   end   of  the  decUi^ 
I),een  reached.  And   they   are 
arguments  on  their  side.  The 
the  economy  cannot  finally  be 
tmtil  business  activity  begins  t 
ward,  and  there  is  not  yet  much 
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hand  that  this  Is  occurring.  .,„„_ 
employment  did  actually  increai  e 
and  again  in  May  but  most  1 
economic  activity  generally  have 
elusive.   Moreover,   if   the   econc_ 
recession  air  pocket  about  Octobe  ■ 
this  decline  has  been  running  foi 
to  eight  months,  and  that  would 
short  side  of  .«;\>ch  contractions 

Tiie  signs  do  seem  to  be  multii 
ever,  that  the  end  of  the  decline 
The  eipployment  siniatlon  seems 
proving  around  its  outer  edges 
claims  i>r  I'.neniployment 

downward  aud  con  the  i, ,.._ 

seems  to  be  establishing  a  plateau 
rise  in  new  orrters  for  duvoble  gc*)  \ 
was  P.lco  encoiirsiging.  but  two  otl 
terlstics  of  these  data  were  even 
niflcar.t.  One  was  that  the  gain 
a   see-saw   pattern    in   the  early 
the  year  which  itself  seemed  to  ! 
a  floor  had  been  reached.  After  a 
.■sustained  decline  beginning  la.";! 
tlie  volume  of  incoming  orders  . 
goods    ro«e    in    February,    slipped 
March,  and  displayed  a  strong  gai 
In  the  language  of  the  stock  ma 
■•Jistaice  point  seemed  to  have  bee 
An  even  more  imjiressive  aspect  o 
gains    in    new    orders    was    that 
broad-based.  Th»y  were  not  to  be 
by  b^avy  orders  for  new  aircrafi 
something    which    might   produce 
over-all  figures  but  still  have 
cignificnnce. 

T!ie    most    conclusive    evidenc* 
Irig  tliat  the  end  of  the  decline 
comes   from   the   May   report   of 
chp.,iiig  E;;ecuiives.  With   their  1 
the    piL'portiou    of    respondents 
that  both  new  orders  and  prodL 
bpfter  exceeded  those  indicating 
vero    worse,    and    historically    t 
over  ha.s  usually  coincided  closelj 
turn-about  in  economic  activity 

AWAITING    MB.    MOOBE'S    RU 

Whether    the    National    Bureat 
nomic  Research  as  the  Supreme 
these     matters,     aud    specifically 
Moore  as   the   acluiowledged  ( 
for  business  cycle  cases,  rules  .., 
the   specific  low  month  was   Maj 
or  June,  the  evidence  is  mountini 
low  point  for  the  economy  Is  at 
are  lilie  the  sailors  of  old  who  a 
and  anxious  weeks  on  the  ocean 

in  the  air  and  see  tree  limijs 

water.  Even  if  land   is   not  yet 
cannot  be  far  away. 

Attention  Is.  therefore,  now   . 
creasingly  lo  the  question  posed 
ginning  of  this  article.  How  vig 
the  upturn  be? 

The  general  expectation  is  that 
omy  even  after  it  starts  expanding 
iipuard  slowly.  And  this  dour 
reflects  more  than  the  usual  jl. 
the  low  point  of  business  activity 
to  be  projected  into  the  future, 
the  extent  to  which  key  areas  of 
omy  that  have  often  led  the  e 
the  past  wUl  noft  apparently  be 
this  leadership  role  in  the  near  ft. 
ing  is  the  obvious  case.  In  1970,  fo: 
houshig  starts  by  the  low  mont:  i 
recession  were  already  more  than  J I 
abo\e  their  own  low  point  earlie : 
j-ear,  and  in  1954  the  figure  was 
perc3nt. 

Such    a    contra-cyclical    rise    in 
starts  clearly  has  not  occurred  d . 
current   recession.   The  moat   tha ; 
said  Is  that  the  decline  in  housing 
self  came  to  a  halt  about  last 
with  starts  by  then  down  more 
percent,  and  in  recent  tn^nthg 
been  moving  UteraUy  at  Just  u_- 
nUlUon  per  year  pace.  Whll«  that 
than  a  continued  decline,  it  is 
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formance   that   will   lead   us   out   of   reces- 
sion's wilderness. 

Moreover,  the  automobile  market,  tradi- 
tionally marked  by  strong  cyclical  swings, 
has  been  suffering  from  disarray  for  reasons 
beyond  the  business  cycle,  and  no  strong 
recovery  seems  to  be  ahead  in  these  waning 
months  of  the  1975  model  year.  If  auto  sales 
remain  sluggish  in  1975.  this  would  be  in 
>trong  contrast  to  tlie  sliai-p  rebounds  in 
.  onsumer  purchases  of  automobiles  that  r-o- 
incided  with  the  resumption  of  general  busi- 
ness activity  after  the  last  recession  in  1970, 
or  its  predecessor  in  1961. 

Moreover,  even  after  sharp  inventory  liqui- 
daiion,  inventories  in  the  first  quarter  wera 
heavier  relative  to  sales  than  has  usually  pre- 
vailed at  the  bottom  of  recessions.  To  be 
precise  the  ratio  of  inventories  to  what  might 
be  called  final  purchases  of  output  (all  ex- 
pressed in  constant  prices  to  wash  out  the 
effects  of  inflation)  has  ranged  from  .31.7 
percent  to  31.9  percent  at  the  low  point  of 
recessions  during  the  last  three  decades.  In 
the  tirst  quarter  of  1975  this  ratio  was  32.5 
percent.  While  that  difference  is  only  2'i 
percent,  a  liquidation  at  a  «30-35  billion 
annual  rate  (in  today's  prices*  in  the  Second 
quarter  would  be  required  to  have  the  vol- 
ume of  f.tuff  in  stock  bear  the  same  relation- 
ship to  sales  that  prevailed  Just  before  other 
upturns  historically. 

Finally,  our  trade  position  could  Ije  a  drag 
oil  our  own  domestic  expansion.  Canada 
seems  to  be  moving  into  a  delayed  decline, 
and  Japan's  economy  has  not  yet  resumed 
expansion.  With  our  two  most  important 
trading  partners  with  sluggish  economies,  a 
domestic  expansion  here  might  cause  an  ac- 
celerated flow  of  U.S.  imports  rather  than 
stepped  up  domestic  production. 

With  the  probability  of  continuing  fur- 
ther declines  in  business  outlays  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  basic  produc- 
tion facilities  added  to  these  other  weak- 
nesses, the  case  for  an  anemic  expansion 
would  seem  to  be  strong,  and  this  is  a  quite 
pervasive  expectation.  Alphabetizing  has 
even  invaded  attempts  to  describe  cyclical 
profiles,  and  this  one  has  been  variously 
cliaracterized  as  V-shaped,  L-shaped,  U- 
shaped,  or  even  one  that  will  look  like  a 
square  root  sign. 

The  vigor  of  the  upturn  may,  however,  be 
a  pleasant  surprise.  For  one  thing  history  is 
on  that  side  of  the  argument.  In  general 
particularly  sharp  declines  are  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  expansion  once  the  upturn 
gets  under  way.  It  was  after  the  sharp  1967- 
58  recedence  In  business  activity,  for  exam- 
ple, that  gains  In  real  output  remained  In 
the  10-percent  zone  for  several  quarters, 
rates  that  were  not  matched  following  the 
more  shallow  recessions  of  1970  or  1961. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  logically  would  be 
expected.  Rapid  declines  in  business  activity 
are  usually  rapid  because  of  heavy  inven- 
tories that  need  to  be  worked  down  (par- 
ticularly If  financing  becomes  costly  and 
difficult).  While  sales  and  production  can 
be  met  for  a  time  out  of  inventory,  at  some 
point  production  mtist  be  stepped  ttp,  but 
the  resulting  increase  in  employment  and 
incomes  then  begins  to  affect  sales  favorably, 
which  accentuates  the  need  to  rebuild  stocks, 
and  tlie  cumulative  expansion  process  is 
under  way. 

RELATIVE    VALUES 

While  bare  shelves  are  not  apt  soon  to 
force  businesses  back  Into  stepping  up  their 
orders  this  time  just  to  service  ongoing  sales, 
the  fact  is  that  the  basic  inventory  position 
is  not  as  overly  heavy  as  the  figures  might 
seem  to  imply.  If  we  look  at  the  relation- 
ship between  the  volume  of  sttiff  now  in 
stock  and  sales  levels  that  would  represent 
more  normal  utilization  of  our  productive 
resources,  inventories  are  now  relatively  low 
Dy  historical  standards.  In  that  relative  sense 
ihey  are  about  comparable  to  the  relation- 


ship prevailing  at  the  bottom  of  the  1958  re- 
cession, and  lower  than  in  the  recessions  of 
1970,  1961,  or  1954.  As  business  activity  turns 
upward  this  year,  the  need  to  avoid  further 
inventory  liquidation  or  even  to  begin  some 
rebuilding  of  stocks  may,  tlierefore,  emerge 
more  quickly  tlian  has  seemed  probable  in 
these  early  months. 

This  probability  has  been  enhanced  by 
t  he  strongly  expaiisi'.  e  economic  policies  that 
are  now  in  place.  As  for  monetary  policy  the 
money  stock  (Ml)  since  January  has  i>een 
rising  at  aboiit  a  9  percent  per  year  rate. 
While  there  is  no  mechanically  exact  rela- 
tionship between  changes  in  tlje  money  sup- 
ply aiid  changes  iu  economic  activity,  the 
trail  now  being  bla;£ed  by  monetary  policy 
would  be  broadly  consis'.ent  with  a  10  per- 
cent to  12  percent  per  year  rate  of  expansion 
in  GNP  by  the  final  half  or  third  of  1975. 
Even  if  the  price  le\el  were  to  be  rising  at 
something  like  a  G  percent  per  year  rate, 
iliere  would  still  lie  strong  gains  Ui  real  out- 
put. Monetary  policy  would,  in  short,  seem 
to  De  striking  about  tlie  right  balance  l>e- 
tween  the  need  for  expaiision  and  the  need 
to  avoid  so  over-doing  it  as  to  sow  seeds  of 
future  trouble. 

Clearly  fiscal  policy  will  be  playing  Its 
part  in  promoting  tlie  expansion  also.  The 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  itself  will  add 
about  $2!  billion  of  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, witli  rottghly  60  percent  of  it  coining 
into  effect  during  ilie  current  quarter  and 
the  remaUider  distributed  about  equally  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1976. 
Aud  this  is  all  superimposed  on  a  basic  fed- 
eral expenditure  trend  that  has  been  rising  at 
about  a  $70  billion  per  year  pace,  This  fiscal 
stimulus  itself,  directly  and  indirectly,  could 
be  accounting  for  substantial  Increments  in 
the  demand  for  output  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  if  no  more  than  the  usual  lags  pre- 
vail between  changes  in  policy  and  their  visi- 
ble effects  in  the  economy. 

Moreover,  survey  evidence  indicates  that 
consttmer  sentiment  is  itself  now  Improving. 
In  an  aft'uent  economy  consumers  have  some 
elbowroom  for  varying  their  spending,  de- 
pending on  wliether  they  think  it  is  a  good 
time  to  buy.  This  survey  evidence  that  con- 
sumers are  regaining  some  confidence  sug- 
gests that  they  will  be  spending  somewhat 
more  freely  in  the  months  ahead. 

Finally,  we  do  need  to  remember  that  up- 
swings have  not  always  been  led  by  strong 
increases  in  housing  and  automobiles,  and 
that  capital  outlays  of  businesses  are  al- 
most always  one  of  the  last  sectors  of  the 
economy  to  regain  strength.  In  1958  and 
1961,  for  example,  housing  starts  did  not 
show  any  strength  until  business  activity  It- 
self turned  upward.  And  though  real  GNP 
was  rising  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  10%  per  year 
in  the  second  half  of  1958,  the  auto  industry 
did  not  experience  strong  gains  until  the 
final  quarter. 

A  HOPEFXn,  OUTLOOK 

If  the  economy  gets  on  a  rising  trend  in 
1975,  the  expansion  should  be  long  sus- 
tained. Output  would  now  need  to  be  rough- 
ly 10%  above  present  levels  for  the  econ- 
omy's productive  resotirces  to  be  at  com- 
fortably full  rates  of  utilization.  Our  capac- 
ity to  produce  is  also  rising  at  about  a  4% 
per  year  rate.  Even  if,  therefore,  output  in 
real  terms  were  to  be  rising  at  a  6%  to  7% 
per  year  pace,  which  characterized  t^ie  re- 
coveries after  1958  or  1961,  the  ecoiKMny 
would  not  be  pressing  the  outer  limits  of 
its  capability  to  produce  until  the  latter  half 
of  1978. 

In  short,  unles  we  mismanage  this  expan- 
sion, and  during  the  last  decade  we  have 
demonstrated  an  awesome  capability  to  do 
precisely  this,  a  long  rising  trend  of  buai- 
ness  activity  should  now  lie  ahead.  The 
greatest  threats  to  a  stable  and  orderly  ex- 
pansion are  that  in  these  early  stages  busi- 


nesses will  be  too  cautious,  forced  later  then 
to  scramble  for  materials  and  capacity,  and 
that  government  will  be  too  impatient  and 
shortsighted,  forced  later  to  cool  off  an  econ- 
omy that  s)iould  never  have  been  o\er- 
heated. 


THE  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY  AGEN- 
CY PROPOSAL— AGAIN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Administrative  Law  Review 
contains  an  article  on  one  of  this  Cham- 
ber's favorite  subjects — The  Consumer 
Advocacy  Agency  proposal. 

Written  by  Richard  Leighton,  one  of 
the  acknowledged  experts  on  this  legis- 
lation, this  article  contains  the  most  ob- 
.iective  histoiy  and  explanation  of  these 
bills  that  I  have  read. 

Although  tlie  main  body  of  tliis  piece 
was  written  prior  to  our  passage  of  an 
ACA  bill  last  month,  an  author's  piinted 
note  at  the  end  of  the  article  biings  it 
up  to  date  with  the  changes  made  on  this 
floor. 

Due  to  the  importance  and  immedi- 
acy of  tliis  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  concise  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1 27  Administrative  Law  Review  149  (Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1975)  | 
Ti'!  Co.N'svMkR  AnvocAcv  Agency  Proposai- — 

Again 
I  By   RichiUd    J.    Leighton,   Member   of   the 
Maryland  Bar  and  the  District  of  Coliisn- 
bia  Bar)  . 

Now  m  their  seventh  yjar  of  effort,  pro- 
ponents once  again  feel  confident  that  ihe\ 
will  be  succeasful— that,  finally,  both  cham- 
bers of  Congress  will  pass  in  proper  phase  a 
bill  to  create  an  independent  federal  Agencv 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  (ACA) .  The  principal 
function  of  the  proposed  ACA,  sometimes 
called  Consumer  Protection  Agency  (CPA», 
would  be  to  advocate  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers before  the  courts.  Congress  and.  es- 
pecially, other  federal  agencies.  This  contro- 
versial prop>osal  is.  once  again,  the  major 
consumer  protection  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  potentially  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant administrative  law  developments  smce 
passage  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  As  of  tills  writing,  an  ACA  bill  has  been 
reported  by  an  11  to  1  vote  in  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee, with  full  Senate  action  expected  no 
later  than  this  summer. — The  biu  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  15;  see  note  at  end. 

Much  of  the  proposal's  rich  history  has 
Ijeen  documented  in  other  articles  which 
show  its  development  from  the  1920s  through 
the  end  of  the  92d  Congress  late  in  1972.' 
This  article  will  concentrate  on  develop- 
ments in  1973  and  1974.  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress, whch  lend  themselves  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  major  Issues  presented  by 
the  bill  now  before  the  new  Congress.  How- 
ever, because  of  its  unusual  pcditical  evolu- 
tion some  qiecial  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  past  six  jrears. 

There  probably  never  was  a  Congressional 
proposal  which  has  come  so  close  to  enact- 
ment so  many  times.  One  of  the  most  nota- 
ble aspects  of  the  legislative  progress  of  the . 
consumer  agency  proposal  is  that  the  zeal 
of  its  proponents  has  been  matched  by  the 
teoaclty  of  its  opponents.  The  Senate,  after 
dscardlng  proposals  to  establlsb  a  Cabinet- 
level     Department     of     Consumer     Affairs. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article." 
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passed  a  consumer  agency  bm  In  1970  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  74  to  4;  a  similar 
bill,  however,  was  prevented  from  reaching 
the  floor  of  the  Honae  of  Representatives  by 
a  tie  vote  In  that  body's  Rnles  Cbramlttee.= 
Thus,  the  proposal  was  dead  for  the  9Ist 
Congress. 

In  1971.  the  House  revised  and  passed  its 
c.psiimer  agency  blU  by  a  landslide  vote  of 
344  fr>  4.'  only  to  see  a  threatened  J972  fili- 
buster present  passage  of  a  new  Senate  ver- 
s'.ou  ot  H\»  bill.'  On  two  oX  the  three  cloture 
votes  vliich  were  taken  during  the  92d  Con- 
gre--.  prcpoiients  of  the  bin  came  wlthiu 
thre<?  votes  of  breaking  the  filibuster." 

In  1974,  the  House  once  again  took  the 
lend.  It  pa!5.sed  a  further  revised  consumer 
agency  bill  by  a  diminished,  but  still  im- 
pressive, majority  of  293-94.'  A  filibuster 
erupted  in  Uie  Senate  when  that  body's  fur- 
ther revised  bill  came  to  floor  later  in  tliC 
year,  and  again  the  t.ictic  was  succestJul  in 
preventing  passage."  ThU  time,  pioponcuts  of 
the  bill  came  within  what  amounted  to  one 
vote  of  stopping  that  filibuster,  but  had  to 
invfdce  a  rare  fourth  cloture  vote  to  do  so." 
Proponents  of  a  constmier  advocacy  agency 
point  to  these  factors  to  show  the  iuevltn- 
bllity  of  achieving  their  goal.  Opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  heart  in  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  bill  a 
popularity  In  the  Senate  since  1970  and  a 
slightly  less  spectacular,  but  still  significant, 
shift  in  the  House  during  the  period. 

Never,    to   paraphrase    Abraham    Lincohi. 
have  so  many  words  been  compre.3sed  into 
such  a  small  idea.  And,  curiously,  just  about 
everyone  agrees  that  the  underlying  idea  is 
a  good  one — that  the  interests  of  consumers 
deserve  to  be  represented  adequately  in  fed- 
eral   decisionmaking.    The    problem    arises 
with    the   very   complex   and    controversial 
questions  of  how  and  by  whom  such  inter- 
ests should  be  represented.  Efforts  made  in 
attempting  to  find  the  answer  are  imnres- 
slve.  indeed.  The  following  data  reGect  ac- 
tlviUes  in  the  Blst,  92d  and  93d  Congresses 
alone:  39  days  of  public  hearings  were  held 
on    consumer    agency    proposals,    producing 
printed  hearing  records  (which  also  Include 
submitted  material)    totaling  4,133   pages.> 
Seven     committee     reports     on     consimier 
agency  billa  were  Issued  during  the  period, 
three  each  by  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment OperaUons  of  both  bouses  of  Congress. 
and  one  by  the  Setutte  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: these  accotmt  for  a  total  of  46a  pages 
of  reports,  164  oX  which  were  devoted  to  dis- 
senting or  sun>l«i&ental  Tl«wpoluts.">  ACA 
or  CFA  billa.  all  aoBoewhat  dUTerent  in  tech- 
nical  deUai.  were  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  three  times  and  in  the  House  twice, 
passing  the  House  both  times  and  the  Sen- 
ate once  within  the  past  five  years.^i  These 
biUs  were  under  active  floor  debate  consid- 
eration four  days  in  the  House  and  23  days 
in   Uie  Senate   during  tliat  period.  If  the 
printed  debates  of  these  years  were  run  con- 
secutively    and     aU     extraneous     material 
emitted  from  them,  they  would  cover  more 
than   533    full    pages  of   the   Congressional 
if'-cord.  with  the  Senate  debates  accounting 
for  393  of  these  pages.'-  Dinrlng  these  five 
debates.  67  votes  oX  substance  were  Uken— 
29  in  the  House.  38  In  the  Senate— of  which 
29  were  record  votes  (yeas  and  nays  listed 
by  name  I,  with  the  Senate  accounting  for 
21  of  the  29  record  votes. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  th»  Senate 
spent  only  two  days  afUvely  oonsMering  and 
passmg  a  CPA  bill,  with  14  Senators  con- 
tributing acUvtly  to  the  debate.  In  the  92d 
Congress  the  number  of  days  of  active  de- 
bate on  a  CPA  bm  roea  from  two  to  ten  and 
ti\e  number  of  actiycly  partlGlpatlBg  Sena- 
tors from  14  to  ai.  Duilug  tlic  laat  Congress, 
the  number  ot  Oay  of  actlva  debate  stayed 
almost  the  same— there  were  11  such  davs 
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devoted  to  the  1974  ACA 
ber  of  Senators  actively 
debate  rose  to  43. 

Paralleling  the   Increase   In  , 
was  the  number  of  amendment 
requested  by  Senators  to  be 
sfgned  a  number  for  their  p^,™ 
tion  during  the  debate.  During 
gress,   only  six   amendments 
compared   to  77  during  the 
gress  and  195  in  the  93d  C 
even  more  interr-stlng  is  the  ... 
31  sponsors  and  cospon.sors  of 
nients  to  alter  the  1974  Senats 
v.-ere  proponents  and  onlr  12  w 
The  number  of  actual  .^n 
fetver  opponent's,  however, 
the  number  by  proponents. 

Dtu-lng  the  1972  and  1974  Se 
total  of  seven  cloture  votes   v. 
consumer  advocacy  bills  in  an 
the  ongoing  fillbustei-s  v.hich  v 
irig  a  vote  from  being  taken  c 
of  the   bill.   A  rare   fourth   clot 
taken  in  1974  on  the  Senate  ., 
once  before,  since  the  first  clotu 
succesr,f-,i!ly  used    by   Senator 
to  stop  a  filibuster  on  the  V^. 
in  1919,  had  the  Senate  entprt.ii 
ture  motions  on  the  same  propc 
other  time.  Ironically,  whs  on 
1971    attempt   to  amend   Senate 
make  it  easier  to  stop  ftlbusters 
unprecedented  fifth  cloture  vc 
sidered  seriously  until   it   beca 
that  such  a  tactic  likelv  would 
productive,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  some  Senators  who  felt  that 
had  been  on  the  floor  long  ... 
be  that  time  for  further  debate  .- 
passed,  but  some  argue  th.it  ACJ 
a  bed  idea  whose  time  has  come 

TI-TE     BA.'SIC     PROTISrON 

Tlie  heart  of  the  consumer  ad 
cy  concept  lies  in  sranting  to  th« 
powers    to  represent   the   hiier 
sumers.  especially  before  feder 
agencies.  Consumers  and  consi,. 
becaxiic  they  lack  the  time,  mon«  f 
times  the  expertise,  have  not 
sented    adequately    before    fee 
which  make  decisions  vital  to 
terests,    supporters    of    the    p.. 
'•There  has  been  an  empty  chair 
sumer  everywhere,"  accordhig  tJ  v 
leading   Congressional   proponen  :a 
this  chair,  the  ACA  would  be 
challengeable  right  to  enter 
slonmaking  of  virtually  any  „ 
agency  to  state   forcefully   the 
point  of  view  on  any  matter  w: 
ACA's  opinion,  might  subr 
interest  of  consumers 

The  sponsors  of  the  bills 
many  Important  decisions  a_ 
sumers  are  made  Informally  by 
flcials  at  levels  of  tiie  atiminiitr; 
well  below  what  could  be  called 
ing."  The  ACA's  advocacy  rightj 
are  made  to  apply  to  any 

another  agency,  includiiig 

tivity  where  its  advocacy  rights 
in  each  phase  of  opwations. 

Ian  ACA  advocate  I  baa  pai- ^. 

investigatory  phase  of  an  acUvil  f 
impair  the  right  to  participate 
phase  of  the  activity,  such  as  the 
a  settlement,  the  decision  to  Ini 
proceedings,  or  even  a  decision 
tlnue  the  investigation."  " 

Within  proceedings  that  have 
tured  for  formalized  public  part 
ACA  would  be  given  discretion 
itself  any  avaUable  status  it  cc_ 
proprlate,  including  the  highest  s 
vocacy  avaUabi*  to  anyone  for  1 
prooaeding.io  For  example,  in  a 
conomcnt  rulenuLking  proceeding 
limited   to   written   submissions, 
would  be  limited   to  participat 
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written  comments.  But  In  an  ^^ 
cation  where  the  respondent  and 
are  traditionally  the  parties,  the 
bo  given  discretion  to  Intervene 
party  if  it  determined  such  statu 
essary.  It  could  also,  however, 
vocate  at  a  lesser  level  with  „. 
intcrvcnors.  'With  respect  to  the 
tured  activities  of  a  federal  agencj 
participation  would  be  in  the  fonr 
or  oral  submis-sions  which  must  t 
Kidered  by  the  forum  agency  befoi, 
is   made;    such    ACA   submissions 
need  i.ot  he  made  simultaneously 
of  other  persons.-' 

Tlie  ACA  wotUd  be  granted  „  . 
seek   judicial   reviev/  of  any  oth«  i 
decision    (or    failure    to    make    a 
arising   out   of  a  proceeding   or 
v.hich    the    consumer    unit    ' 
otherwise  participated.^'  The  ACA 
given  a  ri^ht  to  seek  coui't  revi 
were  an  aggrieved  person.  -Wher 
the  ACA  had  not  participated  in  a,, 
in  the  decisionmaking  of  an  agenc 
to  seek  judicial  review  would  be 
the  S.'aate  version,  to  the  court 
^\•lethe.•  the  ACA's  suiL  "woiUd  J 
incPi-eiio  or  j'listice," --  or.  in  the  k 
version,  whether  the  suit  "would  b( 
to  the  interests  of  justice."  '■■  Thei  > 
well,  a  rl-ht  of  Intervention  as  i 
court  cases  brought  by  others.  Ir 
House  version  of  the  bill,  this  ri 
ently  was  limited  to  judicial  rev 
actions  of  other  agencies.-'  In  1 
£e;uit-->  version,  ACA  intervention 
explicitly  would  extend  to  civU  e- 
actions  of  other  agencies  as  weU 
for  review  brought  agahist  other 
The  bills  state  that,  whenever  the 
pears  in  a  judicial  review  of  an  age: 
the  applicable  scope  of  that  review 
be  altered.-'' 

In    addition    to    advocacy,    an 
function  ot  the  ACA  would  be  to 
nubhcly  ditieminate  (or  use  for  its 
irJormation    of    Importance    to    c 
Generally  speaking,  the  approach 
tha  bill  is  to  grant  to  the  ACA 
sive   powers  to  secure,   review  ani 
information,  but  to  attempt  to 
tations  on  the  ACA's  public 
sensitive  information.  As  to  its  .^m 
gathering  function,  several  vehiclei 
vided  to  the  ACA.  General  powers 
to  conduct  conferences,  surveys 
Including  economic  surveys),  reonj 
investigations."  The  current  Senat  j 
pressly   authorizes  product   testln  • 
ACA,  while  the  1974  House  verslm] 
the  constmier  agency  to  use  the 
ing  faculties  and  personnel  of  uu, 
cies.'>  In  addition,  the  ACA  would 
clearing  house  for  ctmsumer  cotnpi 
The  ACA  is  also  afforded  access 
agency  data.  All  federal  agencies 
rected  to  furnish  [to  the  ACAl  or  a 
access  to  all  documents,  papers,  and 
which  the  ACA  requests."  There  are 
but  narrow,  exceptions  to  this  ( 
set   forth   types   of    Information    _ 
agency  may,  U  it  wishes,  deny  to  th< 

(1)  classified  miliUry  secrets  a;  it 
Information  under  proper  classifici  t 
national   defense  or  national 
poies; 

(2)  prosecutorial  and  poUcy  »^v,o 
lions  by  another  agency's  personnel 
only  for  Internal  use — further  expit 
the  Committee  report  as  "a  narrov 
tlon:  a  listing  of  policy  options  Is 
icy  recommendaUon  .  .  .  recitation 
test  resvdts,  or  expert  .  .  .  opinion 
a  recommendation  is  based  Is  not  p 
recommendation  [even  if  it  appear  i 
same  docun^nt  as  the  recomme 

(3)  Information  coxtcmUng  rouuu 
utive  and   administrative  function 
is  not  a  matter  of  public  record 
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tiS  "matters  of  Internal  management  .  .  . 
such  activities  aa  the  routing  of  pa- 
pers . . .": »» 

(4)  personnel  and  medical  and  similar  files 
tlie  disclosure  of  which  vould  constitute  a 
rlearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy;  and 

1 3)  information  which  an  agency  is  ex- 
piessly  prohibited  from  disclosing  to  another 
jcucral  agejwy. 

In  addition  to  these  five  full  exceptions, 
there  is  a  partial  (and  very  complicated) 
limitation  put  upon  the  ACA's  right  to  gain 
access  to  trade  secrets  and  other  confiden- 
tial commercial  or  financial  Information 
that  may  be  Va.  the  hands  of  another  agency.^ 
With  respect  to  such  trade  secrets  and  other 
.■^n.sltive  commercial  information  that  might 
bo  obtained  by  a  federal  agency  after  tlie 
ACA  law  comes  into  existence,  that  federal 
agency  could  only  withhold  the  iuformatlou 
from  the  ACA  If  the  federal  agency  deter- 
mines, in  writing,  that — 

<1)  the  Information  could  not  have  been 
obtained  by  use  of  its  subpoena  or  similar 
discovery  powers. 

(2)  that  Is,  the  only  way  the  agency  could 
obtain  the  information  was  to  agree  in  writ- 
ing with  its  originator  to  treat  the  informa- 
tion as  privileged  or  confidential, 

(3)  the  failure  of  that  agency  to  obtaUi 
.such  information  would  have  seriously  im- 
paired it  in  performing  Its  functions;  and  of 
course,  the  agency  holding  the  trade  secret 
or  similar  Information  sought  by  the  ACA 
must  have  signed  that  written  agreement  to 
Treat  it  as  confidential  or  privileged  prior  to 
being  directed  by  the  ACA  to  disclose  lt.« 

It  would  appear,  for  example,  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  federal 
regulatory  agencies  with  broad  subpoena  or 
interrogatory  powers  could  never  withhold 
confidential  information  given  voluntarily  to 
them  by  businesses,  after  the  ACA  comes  Into 
being,  because  those  agencies  could  have 
obtained  It  by  formal  demands. 

With  respect  to  trad©  secrets  and  similar 
confidential  bustoess  Information  which  an 
agency  obtahied  prior  to  the  ACA  being  es- 
tablished, a  different  set  of  criteria  for  refus- 
ing an  ACA  access  request  applies — 

(1)  The  agency  holding  the  Information 
must  have  agreed,  orally  or  in  writing,  with 
Its  originator  to  treat  it  as  confidential  or 
prlvUeged; 

(2)  The  information  must  have  been  so 
treated  by  th©  agency;  and 

(3)  The  agency  must  state  in  writing  to  the 
ACA  that  it  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
faith  to  disclose  the  information  to  th©  ASA, 
taktog  mto  accotmt  the  assurances  given, 
th©  character  of  th©  information,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  ACA  states  that  It 
needs  the  information.^ 

It  would  appear  Incumbent  upon  anyone 
who  contemplates  seeking  the  protection  of 
this  provision  to  reaiBrm  and  clarify  la 
writing — before  th©  ACA  bill  becomes  effec- 
Uve — any  agreements  of  confidentiality  that 
such  person  might  have  with  any  federal 
agency.  Before  granting  the  ACA  access  to 
trade  secrets  and  other  commercially  confi- 
dential informaUon,  th©  agency  holding  the 
information  must  notify  the  person  who  sup- 
plied it  of  that  agency's  Intention  to  do  so, 
and  afford  the  originator  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity (not  to  exceed  10  days  under  th© 
cunent  Senate  bill)  to  comment  or  seek  In- 
junctive relief."  Upon  what  groimds  such  re- 
lief might  be  granted,  in  Ught  of  the  strong 
statutory  language,  remains  a  question. 

Finally,  th©  Senate  biU  has  one  more  ex- 
ception which  did  not  appear  In  the  1974 
House  version.  A  federal  agency  may,  if  it 
wishes,  deny  the  ACA  access  to  information 
that  would  disclose  the  financial  condition 
of  individuals  who  ar©  customers  ot  financial 
institutions."  This  exception  would  not  apply 
to  aitificial  entitles  such  as  corporations," 


loot  notes  at  end  of  article. 


What  h^pens  if  the  ACA  feels  that  it  needs 
Information  which  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
record  or  obtainable  from  another  agency 
either  becatise  that  other  agency  does  not 
have  It  or  denies  the  Information  to  the 
ACA?  If  that  Information  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  a  ti-ade  or 
btiEiness,  the  ACA  would  order  that  person 
to  provide  the  information,  under  tlie  Senate 
bill.*"  Under  the  more  llnuted  1974  House 
version,  the  ACA  would  have  had  to  channel 
such  information  demands  through  the  proc- 
ess of  other  federal  agencies  which  have  au- 
thority to  compel  answers.'^ 

In  either  case,  there  are  no  exceptio;is  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  information  that 
the  ACA  coiUd  demand.  The  criteria  for  that 
subject  matter  would  appear  to  be  all-en- 
compassing. 

Under  the  present  Senate  bill,  if  one  of  its 
■orders  Is  challenged  In  court,  the  ACA  must 
prove  (1)  that  the  desired  information  may 
substantially  affect  the  health  or  safety  of 
consumers  or  viay  ba  necessary  iu  the  dis- 
covery of  consumer  fraud  or  substantial  eco- 
nomic iujtiry  to  consttmers,  and  (2),  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  piu'poses  for  which  the  informa- 
tion is  sought.  The  person  who  receives  the 
uiformatlon  demand  may  have  It  quashed  or 
modified  tipon  proving  that  complianc© 
would  be  unnecessarily  or  excessively  bur- 
densome.'=  Under  the  1974  House  version,  the 
cbannelUig  agency  initially  would  have  had 
to  make  similar  determinations  before  Issu- 
ing the  demands.  Instead  of  determining  that 
th©  information  may  have  one  of  th©  stated 
effects,  however,  the  channeling  agency  would 
have  had  to  determine  that  It  does  have  such 
effect,  and  an  additional  ground  for  refusal 
was  allowed — if  to  Issue  the  demands  would 
be  an  tinnecessary  or  excessive  burden  upon 
the  channeling  agency." 

Til©  vehicle  for  this  power  under  the  1975 
Senate  bill  would  be  ACA  interrogatories  or 
demands,  for  general  or  special  repoita  from 
persons,  but  the  ACA  could  not,  technically, 
subpoena  documents.** 

There  is  on©  additional,  narrow  limitation 
on  the  ACA's  use  of  thla  power— it  eould 
not  use  the  power  to  gather  information  as 
part  of  an  ACA  intervention  in  a  pendirtg 
proceeding  against  the  person  to  whom  the 
demands  were  addrened.'*  'With  the  poattble 
exception  of  some  rstemaldng,  it  would  iqh 
pear  that  this  limitation  mmld  not  ai^Iy  to 
rulenukUng,  nor  would  it  appear  to  praklMt 
the  ACA  from  petitioning  another  agency  to 
Initiate  or  reopen  a  proceeding  based  upon 
the  information  discovered  by  the  ACA.  Of 
comrse,  the  ACA  would  have  acceee  to  avail- 
able subpoena  and  otber  infonnatbai  dl»- 
covery  rights  within  the  pending  proceedings 
to  which  the  limitation  applies. 

The  ACA  would  be  given  authority  to  dis- 
seminate to  the  public,  in  any  way  u  feels 
proper,  any  infocmatl<Mi  which  it  deddea  will 
"im'orm  cons'imers  of  matters  of  Intercat 
to  them,"  except  information  which  la  aiib- 
ject  to  any  of  several  narrow  UaUtatloos.'^ 

Indeed,  there  is  no  category  of  Infonnatlaa 
which  is  totally  prohibited  tttxn  ACA  disdo- 
sur©  to  the  pubUa  For  example,  trade  secrets 
and  other  confidential  commercial  informa- 
tion may  b©  diseloeed  nnder  both  bills  If 
the  ACA  receives  thla  information  in  the 
form  of  a  consumer  complaint."  The  current 
Senate  bill  goes  much  ftvther  with  regard 
to  the  public  discloBure  of  trade  eeerets  ^wh 

other  confidential  eommerelid  Infarmatlon 

the  ACA  coold  release  snch  InformatloQ  Im- 
mediately upon  receiving  it  from  any  private 
person  (hicludlng  a  buainesa  which  is 
OTdered  by  the  ACA  to  make  a  disdoaore), 
if  the  ACA  determines  that  revelation  la  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
public.''  This  explicit  authority,  of  course, 
would  opercte  to  exclude  the  ACA  from  exist- 
ing general  prohibitions  placed  upon  even 
regulatory  agencies  against  public  dlscloeur© 
of  trade  secrets  and  similar  Information." 
Such   authorization   also   would    appear  to 


render  inapplicable  to  trade  secrets  and  con- 
fidential commercial  information  a  general 
prohibition  in  the  bill  against  releasing  in- 
formation "prohibited  from  disclosure  bv 
law."  5« 

'With  respect  to  trade  secrets  and  other 
confidential  commercial  information  received 
solely  from  another  federal  agency,  however, 
both  bills  provide  that  the  source  agency 
can  notify  the  ACA  that  it  should  not  pub- 
licly disclose  the  information  or  may  do  it 
only  iu  a  certain  form  or  manner;  the  ACA 
would  hare  to  comply  with  any  such  notifi- 
cation. =  Due  to  the  autliorlty  granted  other 
federal  agencies  to  allow  the  ACA  access  to 
.•juch  sensitive  Uiformatlon,- J  there  may  'x- 
a  major  modification  intended  dealing  witl. 
trade  secret  protection.-'  An  agency  which  i-, 
prohibited  by  law  from  disclosing  to  the 
public  trade  secrets  or  similar  confldeuiijl 
information  might  be  able  to  transfer  thai 
information  to  the  ACA  for  its  pubUc  di.s- 
semhiation.  And,  again,  any  general  prohibi- 
tion in  the  bill  preventing  th©  ACA  fron) 
disclosing  information  prohibited  by  law 
would  not  be  applicable  to  something  ex- 
pressly allowable  by  law   (I.e.,  If  enacted) 

There  was,  it  should  be  noted,  a  prohibition 
In  the  1974  Hou.se  bill  agahist  the  ACA's  pub- 
lic release  of  trade  secrets  and  similar  con- 
fidential information  that  had  been  obtained 
from  a  private  person.^'  This  apparently  wa.s 
intended  to  apply  to  Information  procured  by 
the  ACA  through  demands  channeled  to  such 
persons  by  other  agencies,  the  only  power 
granted  to  the  ACA  to  demand  such  informa- 
tion of  private  persons  outside  of  an  agencv 
or  court  proceeding.  The  1975  Senate  bill. 
which  would  allow  th©  ACA  independently 
to  issue  Information  demands  to  private  per- 
sons, contains  no  similar  prohibition;  the 
ACA  may  disclose  such  information  at  its 
discretion,  subject  to  a  notice  requirtme.av 
In  most  cases." 

When  th©  ACA  publicly  releases  Uie  reaul-us 
of  product  testing  or  any  other  lnformatio!i 
which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  discloses  prod- 
uct names,  it  wotild  have  to  make  it  clear 
that  (1)  not  all  products  of  a  competitive 
nature  have  been  tested.  If  such  were  the 
case,  and  (2)  that  there  was  no  intent  or  pur- 
pose to  rate  products  tested  over  those  not 
tested  or  to  imply  that  those  tested  are  su- 
perior or  preferable  In  quality  to  those  not 
tested."  Finally,  wher©  the  release  of  Infor- 
mation Is  likely  to  catise  substantial  injury 
to  the  reputation  or  good  will  of  a  company 
or  other  person,  the  ACA  would  be  required 
to  notify  that  person  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  prior  comment."  "ITie  1975  Senate 
bill  places  a  maximum  of  10  days  for  such  an 
opportunity,  and  would  allow  the  ACA  to  re- 
lease information  without  prior  notice  if  it 
determines  thte  is  necessary  to  protect  publi-: 
health  or  safety." 

SOME  lEEAS  or  CONFUSION  AND  COKTtOVEBSV 

A  fundamental  question  remains  aa  to  how 
a  proposal  supported  by  a  clear  majority  of 
Congraas  eould  fail  to  be  enacted.  Contrary 
to  popular  thought,  there  has  been  no  pro- 
posal that  was  stopped  more  than  once.  The 
bUlB  keep  imdCTgoing  inqsortant  change^. 
Upon  introduction  each  year,  sponsors  of 
ACA  or  CPA  biUs  reinstated  provisions  that 
'were  earlier  bargained  away.  So,  too,  they 
have  added  new  provisions  to  make  the  bill 
stronger.  Thla  produces  controv^sy  and  con- 
f  uaion — a  state  which  tends  to  even  the  odas 
for  the  tenacious  minority  who  oppose  the 
concept  of  the  bills.  Then,  wlien  Uiat  minor- 
ity i&  succesaful  in  seriously  endangering  the 
passage  of  Um  proposal,  compromises  arc 
made  that  produce  more  confusion. 

This  la  a  bill  about  which  it  Is  easy  to  gen- 
eralise. Proponents  often  dta  a  1874  Bttsineis 
Week  magar.lns  editorial  which  supported  the 
then  current  ACA  bill,  descrihlng  the  ACA  aa 
an  "ombudsman."  •• 

On  the  other  hand,  the  1975  program  of 
'he  Democratic  Steering  r.nd  Policy  Com- 
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mlttee  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
set  forth  by  Its  drafting  task  force,  contains 
the  following  ambitious  interpretation  which 
implies  that  the  AOA  ia  to  be  a  super-regula- 
lory  body:" 

"Ii  is  manifestly  in  the  interests  of  the 
"onsumer  that  safeguards  be  estBblished 
at:alii.Ht  inferior  goods  as  well  as  deceptive  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  techniques. 
Equally  important  to  the  long-run  heafth 
and  vibrancy  of  oiw  economy  is  insistence 
tluit  the  nation's  manpower  and  material 
resources  be  expended  to  produce  durable, 
high-quality  goods  and  services  at  prices 
affordable  by  the  mass  niarfcet.  In  purstiit 
of  this  goal,  the  Congress  should  promptly 
enact  legislation  e»tabllshing  an  effective 
mid  workable  Consumer  Prote«''ion  Agency 
I  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  | .' 
And  then  there  is  Ralph  Nader  who  argued 
that  the  ACA  would  be  a  vehicle  to  "relorm 
the  entire  governmental  apparatus  .  .  .  (UJ 
would  revolutionize  the  Oo^-ernmeut.'"- 

A  key  issue,  of  coursie.  Is  whether  oreoiion 
of  another  federal  agency,  albeit  .specialized, 
is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problems  tliat 
consumers  have  with  governnieiu  decittion- 
uiaking. 

Alabama  Senator  James  Allen,  who  op- 
poses the  ACA,  has  argued  instead  Xttr  regula- 
tory reform.  He  Introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Commission  on  Regulatory  Re- 
form. Under  that  bill,  the  new  comniWion 
would  be  required  to  study  the  ACA  con- 
cept and  report  back  to  Congress  within 
la  months  on  Its  viability  and  on  alternative 
means  of  making  consumer  representation 
in  the  Government  more  effective."^'  While 
Ralph  Nader,  originally.  con:iidered  regula- 
tory reform  to  be  a  primary  function  of  the 
consumer  advocacy  agency,  he  and  many 
supporters  of  an  ACA  wish  to  .see  bof/t  an 
ACA  and  a  regulatory  reform  unit,  with 
the  view  that  the  ACA  will  be  of  assistance 
In  pinpointing  areas  m  need  of  reform."' 

Still,  if  an  ACA  were  to  be  eHtablished. 
there  are  aerlotia  questions  concerning  what 
areas  of  activities  should  be  foreclosed  to  the 
new  agency.  Chief  among  these  are  matters 
relating  to  labor-management  activity  where 
m»der  the  current  bUl.  not  even  the  Freedom' 
of  Information  Act  could  be  used  by  the 
ACA.f-  Senator  Jacob  Javits  said  of  the  ex- 
emption: "If  you  keep  labor  stirred  up  and 
the  (ACA J  la  g«Mng  to  be  m  »  big  contest 
with  it,  it  (labor]  will  kill  the  bill."  "  To  this 
ACA  coepooaor,  Florida  Senator  Lawton 
Chiles,  replied:  "We  should  not  exclude  .  .  . 
n  segment  of  power  that  might  kill  the  blU. 
.  .  .  We  need  an  advocate  to  speak  for  the 
people  (where]  we  have  two  big  unions  in  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  that  will  hurt  peo- 
ple." The  argument  was  made:  "Of  all  the 
people  who  do  not  need  the  [ACA J,  it  is  big 
unions  and  big  management  before  the  Na- 
tion^ Labor  Relations  Board."*  To  that 
Senator  Allen  replied:  "We  are  not  trvlng  to 
protect  big  labor  or  big  business."  *  The  Now 
York  Timet,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  ACA 
bill.  edltarUdlwd  on  this  exemption,  calimg 
It  "politics  at  Its  most  cynical."  » 

In  1974.  an  amendment  to  make  the  labor 
exemption  less  sweeping  wao  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  40-57,''  and  a  substitute 
bUl  in  the  House  which  contained  no  labor 
exemptlOTi  at  all  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
176-223."  A  move  to  delete  the  exemption 
completely  in  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  this  year  was  defeated  by  a 
7  to  6  vote.  The  Senate  Committee  did.  how- 
ever, delete  another  special  exemption  this 
year,  and  a  floor  fight  to  reinsert  It  Is  ex- 
pected. Under  that  provision,  wlUch  never 
appeared  la  the  House  bill,  the  ACA  would 
have  no  authoilty  whatsoever  In  relation  to 
Federal  Communications  Commission  ac- 
tions concwnlng  renewal  of  hmUo  or  televi- 
sion broadcasting  licenses."  An  amendment 
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to  delete  the  broadcasters'  exeiAptlon 
the  Senate  bill  last  year  was  d^eated 
vote  of  17  to  57.'« 

Just  as  there  are  areas  of 
closed  to  the  ACA  that  may  lnhi|)lt 
tiveness,  so,  too,  there  is  an  area 
which  would  divide  agency  effort 
more  unusual  developments  in 
the  ACA  concept  occurred  in  197 
porters  of  the  bill  tried  to  win 
Senators  to  invoke  cloture 
going  filibUKter.  This  effort  was 
lest  in  the  "Dole  Substitute"  flle< 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas."  ■  The 
alia,   defined   profes.'iioiial 
sumers"  for  the  purpose  of  the 
rent  Senate  bill  is.  in  consideralfle 
Dole  Substitute.    (Senator  Dole, 
not  «  oospon.sor  of  the  1975  bill 
of  the  .igricultural  provisions  in 
bUl  alters  the  mission  of  the  ACA 
potential  Intra-ACA  conflict. 

In  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  it 
pos.sible  to  distinguish  the  -__ 
corporated  from  unincorporated 
though  the  bill  appears  to 

unincorporated  farmers  as 

the  ACA  might  be  mandated  to  , 
vocate  of  the  Interests  of  the  la 
iie.sses  corporation.s  which  are. 
farmers. 

Tlie  implicat  ions  of  con.--!derin 
"coti-sumers"    can    be   seen    most 
referrhig  to  the  keystone 
bill,  the  one  for  "interest  of 
ACA's  role  is  to  protect   and 
"interests  of  consumers,"  and  thi 
tions  of  the  bill  are  related  to 
Thus,  for  example,  the  ACA  is  t 
the   Interests  of  consumers 
agencies  and  courts."  "  if,  as  ih( 
sors  intend,  the  words  "farmers 
sumers"   are  interchangeable 
the  definition  of  "interests  of 
upon  which  the  whole  bill  rest 
words  Interchanged:  "» 
"interest  of  consumers  means 

■  safety,  or  economic  concern  of 
ing  real  or  personal  property, 
tangible  goods,  services,  or  credit 
vertislng  ot  other  description  t 
is  or  may  become  the  subject  of      , 
trade,  commercial,  or  marketpK  ce 
transaction  affecting  commerce 
be  related  to  any  term  or  condi, 
offer  or  transaction.  Such  offer  or 
need  not  involve  the  pnyment  or 
consideration." 

If  a  special  Interest  loophole 
avoided.  It  would  appear  far  bette 
farm  programs  which  can  drive 
food  up,  rather  than  to  force  the 
its  extensive  powers  to  protect 
mote  them  (or,  worse,  to  put  th 
position  where  it  will  ignore  its 
date,  making  it  like  the  agenciei 
posed  to  correct).  The  premise  of 
that  consumers  are  not  sufflclentl 
to  have  their  interests 
quately    In    Washington.    Do 

■  think  the  same  is  true  of  f armei-s 
simiers  do  not  have  the  time  oi 
lobby,  say,  the  Federal  Trade 
they  will  not  have  the  time  or 
the    ACA — but    what    about   the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange  nnd  a 
farm  organizations   who  would 

own  advocate  under  this  prov 

important  that  farmers  get  a  ful 
propane  or  tractors,  at  a  fair  pric 
not  Important  that,  say,  building 
be  treated  similarly?  Are  farmeri 
portaut,  or  are  building  contr 
represented  In  Washington? 

CONCLUSION 

Unless  supporters  of  an  ACA  mkke  serious 
tactical  errors,  there  Is  little  qui  stlon  that 
they  will  see  Congre.ss  give  birth  |o  such  au 
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agency.  The  big  question  Is  wheth*  r 
spring  will  be  healthy.  If  It  is,  we 
that  it  will  grow  and  be  useful,  at  1 
time.  If  It  is  not,  we  may  see  a 
tempted  and,  whether  or  not  that 
ther  frustration  for  consumers. 

(Author's  Note. — The  Senate  pa. 
by  a  vote  of  61   to  28  on  May  15 
made  in  the  bill  relevant  to  this 
as  follows: 

( I »  The  ACAs  release  of 

suant  to  freedom  of  information 
quests    (including    discretionary 
confidential   trade  information)    „„, 
be  subject   to  the  bills  requiremejit 
prior  notice  and  opportunity  to 
tlon  be  granted  to  those  whose  i-, 
goodwill  might  be  injured  by  ACA 
of  information; 

(2)  ACA  initiiition  of  Judicl.il  r, 
agency    action    arising    out    of    a 
where  the  ACA  did  not  advocate  at 
level  would  be  subject  to  a 
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determination  that  such  review  w 
Vance  the  interests  of  Justice";  and 

(3i    further  exemptions  from 
cacy  were  added,  precluding  the  . 
entering  agency  proceedings  or  act 
fecting    (a>    livestock,  poultry  anC 
ttiral  crop  production   (yet  the  AC 
mandated   to  protect   and  promot 
terests  of  farmers),   (b)    raw  fish 
(c)  television  and  radio  broadcast 
nawals,    (d»    the    manufacture   au 
firearms   and   ammunition,   and    ( 
pipeline  routing  and  construction 
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■Senate  biU'J:  H.R.  13163.  93d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  36(a)  (1974)  [the  bill  passed  by  ;nc 
House  iu  1974,  hereinafter  the  "House  bill," 
which  Is  expected  to  be  reintroduced  with 
little  or  no  change  or,  if  the  Senate  act.s 
quickly,  the  House  Committee  may  \\o;k 
from  the  Senate-passed  bill.] 

Senate  bill,  §.S6(a)  and  14^4),  (5);  House 
bill  §s6(a);  see  also  S.  Rep.  No.  883,  93d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  at  21-22  (1974). 

-■■Senate  bill,  §  6(a)  (1).  (2);  House  bUl 
5  6(a)  (1).  See  also  §  6(C)  of  the  House  bill 
which  contains  a  limited  exception  concern- 
ing proceedings  seeking  primarily  to  Impose 
a  tiiie  or  forfeiture. 

■'Senate  bill,  S  6(a)(3):  House  bill,  5  eia) 
-2). 

-•  'To  the  extent  that  any  person,  if  ag- 
grieved, would  by  law  have  such  right,  the 
I  ACA]  Administrator  shall  have  the  right" 
to  mitiate  Judicial  review.  Senate  bill,  S  6(c) 
(1)  [Emphasis  added);  See  aUo  House  bill. 
5  6(d),  and  compare  section  10  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  which  provides 
that,  "A  person  .  .  .  aggrieved  by  agency 
action  ...  is  entitled  to  Judicial  revicr.v 
thereof."  5  U.S.C.  5  702. 

=^8  8(c)(1). 

='§6(d). 

•  Id. 
=^S6(c)(2). 

»Senateblll.  5'6(C)  .3):  House  bill,  ?6<d). 
-■Senate  bill,  5  5(b)    (2),  (6);  House  bill, 
?5(b)  (2),  (5). 
=«  §  5(b)  (2)  and  S  9  In  both  bills. 
-'  .?  7  in  both  bills. 
'"S  lOib)  In  both  bills. 
'  Id. 

■"S.  Rep.  No.  883,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  at  33. 
■  Id.,  at  33,  34. 

-Senate  bill.  $  10(b)(7);  and  House  bUl, 
S  10(b)  (6),  pertaining  to  material  described 
hi5U.S.C.  5  552(b)  4. 
Id. 

"Id. 

nd. 

-"Senate  Ijil),  5  10\b)(«). 


"'The  provision  applies  only  to  "iiidivld- 
u&ls,"  a  term  defined  in  the  bill  as  meaning 
human  beings.  Senate  bill,  1 14(10). 

*>  !  10(a) ,  which  includes  an  esemp'tion  for 
certain  small  businesses. 
■•S  10(a). 
'  ^  lOia)  (3). 
■i 10(a)  (1). 

'.'  Senate  bill.  ?  I0(a»  i  1  i:  House  oU.  i  lu 
(al   i2). 

Senate  bill.  ,'  lUiai  i2)  fO:  Hou.tA'  bill. 
:  icsa)  (3)  (C). 

^$s5(b)  (4).  8  and  11  iu  both  bills. 
'   §  ll(a»    tl)    in   both   bills,   referring    to 
niaierial  described  in  5  U.S.C.  §  .552(b)   '^41. 
■'  sS  11(8)  (L)  and  (C)   (4). 
■   See.,   e.g..    18   U.S.C.    S  1905.    which    pro- 
iiiblis   such   disclosure    "to   uny   ex'..fcii:    'lof 
c.  tihoriwd  by  laic." 

Sfc  Senate  bill  g  11  to   il)   (Bi. 
Senate    bill    S  lllb);    House    bill    ti;.«) 
.2i  and  (C)   (1). 

itc  eg.,  s  10(b)  in  both  biils. 
-Sec.  e.g..  18  U.S.C.  5  1905. 
•Sec  §  11  (Cj    (,1)    (B)   in  l.)o<li  lj,i:.-. 
S  11(1)    (1). 
iiS  11  (U)  and  ti;)i4). 
i  11(C)  (2)  iu  both  billi. 
i  11(C)  (4)  iu  both  bills. 
•§  11(C)(4). 

See  120  Cong.  Rec.  p.  2367v  (July  16, 
lt»74)  for  the  editorial;  compare  with  tlie 
ACA's  Intended  functioiLs  the  foUowUig  defi- 
nitiou  of  an  ombudsman:  "The  Ombuds- 
nuiu  i.s  an  independent  government  oificial 
vvlio  receives  complaints  against  government 
agt-ncies  aiid  oflici^ls  from  aggrieved  persor.s. 
»nt  in'tsiigaies,  and  who,  if  the  complaints 
are  jastlfied.  make^  recommendations  to 
leniedy  the  couiplaUus."  Tiie  Ombudsman, 
Ombudsman  Comniiti.ee  Administrative  Law 
Secuoii.  American  Bar  Association  (undated 
I  act  sheet  ( ,  at  1. 

•  121  Cong.  P^c.  p.  472  (Jan.  16,  1975). 
Healings  on  H.R.  €037  and  Related  Bill.i 

Bi-iore  a  Subcomm.  of  the  House  Comm.  on 
Go'crninent  Ofteraiions,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.. 
at  175  and  176;  see  also,  120  CoMC.  Rec. 
p.  21520  (June  27,  1975;  120  Cong.  Rec.  p. 
23837  (July  16  and  17). 

•  See  S.J.  Res.  7.  94th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
.1975). 

•*  See.  e.g..  Ralph  Naders  testimony.  Hear- 
ings on  S.  200,  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Government  Operations,  94th  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  at  24  (unedited  transcript  for  Feb.  24, 
1975). 

•  "Tills  Act  .^hall  not  apply  to  ...  a  labor 
dispute  ...  or  to  a  labor  agreement.  .  .  ." 
Senate  bill,  §  16(a):  House  bUl.  |  17. 

«120  Cong.  Rbc.  p.  23837  (July  17,  1974 1. 

«  Id.,  at  p.  23832. 

•"  120  Cong.  Rec.  p.  23573  (July  16,  1974); 
Hearings  07i  S.  200,  before  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  Government  Operations,  94th  Cong.,  1st 
3em.,  at  25  (unedited  tran.scrlpt  of  remarks 
made  by  Ralph  Nader,  Feb.  24,   1975). 

'"120  Coi.g.  Rec.  p.  23573  (July  16,  197 Ij. 

"'March  14,  1975,  at  38. 

"  120  Cong.  Rec.  p.  23823  (July  17,  1374). 

•  ■  120  Cong.  Rec.  p.  9598  (April  3, 1974) .  This 
Substitute  by  Ohio  Congressman  Clarence 
Brown  also  had  other  major  differences  ftom 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House,  btit  the  ab- 
sence of  a  special  exemption  for  labor  mat- 
ters was  one  of  its  major  selling  points. 

'-"This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  .  .  .  any 
agency  action  in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commissioi;  with  re.spect  to  the  renewal 
of  axiy  riidlo  or  television  broadcasting  li- 
cense. .  .  ."  Senate  bill,  J  16(a).  See  also. 
Hearings  on  S.  200  before  the  Sen.  Comm.  on 
Government  Operations,  94th  Cong.,  ist  Sess., 
at  44  (unedited  transcript  for  Feb.  24,  1976). 

.'•120  Cong.  Rbc.  p.  25484  ( JiUy  29.  1»75) . 

«Amdt.  No.  1817  to  S.  707  (93d  Ccnp.  2d 
Bess.) . 


"A  'consumer'  has  to  be  au  "indlvidua:." 
that  Ls,  a  human  being.  Senate  bill,  £14  i7) 
and  (10). 

-Id..  55ib)  (1(. 
Id..  M4  111). 


OF 


ARIZONA      WOMAN     AT     HELM 
HEALTH    GROUP 

Ml.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
1.S  wiUi  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
today  to  one  of  my  accomplished  and 
distinguished  <.oiistituents,  Mrs.  Nanc.v 
Preus.^--.  This  Arizona  resident  and  public 
servant  was  installed  as  President  of  the 
American  Society  for  Medical  Technol- 
ogy—ASMT — during  ilieir  43d  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  an  honor  be- 
stowed by  24.000  labomtoiy  profes- 
.-ionaLs.  Mi.s.  Preu.-^.s  will  be  tlie  flioi 
.'Irizonan  to  hold  ihi.s  prestigiou.«  nj*- 
lional  office. 

Currentlj  tlie  director  of  Home  HealUi 
Caie  Planning  for  the  Comprehensive 
Heaitli  Planning  Council  of  Phoenix, 
Mi-s.  Preuss'  career  in  tlie  field  of  medi- 
cal technology  includes  many  years  a.« 
a  noted  academician  with  the  Maricopa 
Technical  College,  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, and  two  of  Phoenix's  finest  healtli 
care  institutions — the  Good  Samaritan 
and  St.  Joseph's  ho.spitals. 

Her  dedicated  service  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  health  is  commendable: 
Mrs.  Freuss  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Arizona  State  Department  of  Healths 
Advisory  Committee  on  Training  and 
Education  in  Clinical  Laboratories:  a 
member  of  the  State'.s  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  Committee  on 
Health  Career  Planning;  a  member  of 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Council's  Health  Manpower  Task  Force, 
its  Ambulatory  Care  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  its  Education  Subcommit- 
tee: and.  a  member  of  the  Arizona 
Vocational  Research  Council  and  its 
Curriculum  Subcommittee. 

A  past  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Training  and  Development,  Mr.<. 
Preuss  has  also  been  a  member  of  Uie 
Arizona  Hospital  Association's  Educa- 
tional Coordinating  Committee  and 
Patient  Care  Subcommittee,  as  well  a.s 
an  invited  .speaker  ai  their  1969  State 
convention. 

She  currently  serves  her  professional 
society  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  President-Elect,  member  of 
their  Peer  Review  and  Certification  Task 
Forces,  cordinator  of  their  SeU-Assess- 
ment  Program,  and  delegate  to  the  An- 
nual House  of  Delegates.  Mrs.  Preuss 
has  also  twice  been  president  at  her  State 
society. 

Mrs.  Preuss  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Medical  Technology  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  done  gi:aduate  work 
in  business  administration  at  tlie  Uni- 
veraity  of  Arizona,  and  has  been  a  certi- 
fied MT — ASCP — since  1959.  In  addition, 
the  Arizona  State  Society  for  Medical 
Technology  confeiTcd  upon  Mrs.  Preusfi 
the  professional  distinction  of  1969-70'.s 
Outstanding  Technologist. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  of  my 
constituents  will  want  to  join  me  in 
extending  heartiest  Arizona  congratula- 
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tions  to  Mrs.  Preuss,  and  wishing  her  a 
most     productive     year     as     ASMT's 

P:f<iident. 


RUDY  FRANK 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
nerticut  is  mast  fortunate  to  have  nmoug 
ii..s  citizen^  a  man  named  Rudy  Frank. 
Rudy  has  unselflshly  given  of  hi.s  time 
»»id  efforts  on  behalf  of  fhe  people  of 
our  State. 

I  am  proud  to  fount  him  a.s  a  close 
friend. 

Recently  the  General  As.-«Tiibly  of  the 
St;ne  of  Connecticut  commended  iiim  for 
hu  many  services  to  the  State. 

I  join  with  the  general  a.ssembly  in 
saluting  him  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  riie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rt.s»ii.trTiON  CoNCBAin  AHIMC  R-  r  ,■  Frank  i'-k 
His  SriiivicEs  to  thf  SiArr  or  r<iNNit  ik  vi 

Resolved  by  this  A.s.seniblv: 

Wherea.s,  Rudy  Frank  of  7«  lake  Sin-er. 
West  Haven,  has  served  slxieea  ve«r.s  on  tlie 
Connecticut  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game: 
and 

Wl'ereas.  he  was  chairman -oi  tlje  Fish  and 
Citme  Commission  for  Ave  ytt»rs  until  1»7I 
wiien  the  commission  was  iiboli.siied;  and 

Wliereas.  he  was  appointed  lo  iiie  Con- 
neotlrnt  Ciuinctl  ot  Enviromnonrai  Ql1aHt^ 
In  1972  and  will  sierve  iniiH  Inlv  30.  1973: 
and 

Wl'ereas.  he  was  appointed  clutinnan  of  an 
iinerim  committee  to  make  a  coniDrehensive 
study  of  electric  power  plant  sttjn^  require- 
ments for  Connecticut  and  the  coinriiittee's 
reiK»rt  and  recommendations  v.ere  lollowed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  creation  ot 
the  Power  Facility  Evaluation  Ccuncll:  and 

Whereas,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  at  Tim- 
othy Owlght  College  In  Yale  Uni^ers^ty  in 
l!«74;   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolred.  That  the  members  of  this.  h»- 
fembly  unite  In  congratulating  Rudy  Frank 
lor  his  dedlc.-\tlon  to  the  Stale  of  Connecti- 
cut. Be  It  further 

BrsoJved.  That  the  Clerk.s  oi  the  Senate 
and  House  caus^  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
be  sent  to  Rudy  Frank  as  an  expression  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 


STYLE  AND  SOUL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  ran  an  aditorial  last  week 
discussing  a  bill  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  That  is  S.  865,  legis- 
lation that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  has  spon- 
sored. This  bill  would  allow  the  General 
Services  Administration  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  meeting  Federal  office  space  needs. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  two  most 
significant  aspects  of  the  bill— its  en- 
couragement to  the  reuse  of  older  build- 
ings as  Federal  offices,  and  its  move  to- 
ward greater  public  use  of  existing  Fed- 
eral buildings. 

The  Times  says  tliat  the  bill  "would 
not  only  revolutionize  Federal  architec- 
ture, but  profoundly  alter  it.s  impact  on 
cities  and  neighborhoods." 

Because  I  believe  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant bill,  and  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Times  endorsement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


i 
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There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times, 

DEllL.AriATINO    THE 

The  image  of  tlie  PedernI 
monollrhic    glacial  find  dull;   ii 
created  by  Federal  buildings,  w 
ollthic,  glacial  and  dull.  In  and 
Ins'Ton.  mo.si  nf  tlie  strucunes  j. 
Federal   Oovernmcut    are   tempje 
bureaucrafies.  itsuHlly  devoid 
extra-gnveriimental  life.  Tl)e'.r 
characteristics  nre  iacic  of  style 

A  bill  In  Congress  now  won 
that.  It  would  not  only  revolui 
.nrchltectnrc.  but  profoundly  al 
on  cities  and   neighborlioods. 

First,  this  legislation,  imrod 
ator   Buckley   of   New   York   ar 
the  General  Services  AdminLst 
encourage    the    Government    t( 
country's    existing    architeitui 
Instead    of    automatically    pro 
still-boru  nionuineius,  the  G 
required  to  explore  the  luse  of  t 
and  existing  space.s.  where  suit 
ing  landmark-qiiiilttv  proper!  i( 
process  would  tie  coiisuUarion 
tional  Tri'st  for  Historic  Preserwi 
local  availability  of  such  .struc 
a  long  way  from  earlier  Federi 
declaring  its  own  historic  build 
ment  surplus  and  knocking  tv 
the  highest  parkiiii^-lot  bidder. 

Second,  and  Just   hs  revolutin 
strlctions  thai  have  guaranteed 
of  Oovernmeni  buildings — the 
all   non-Oovernnieiu    uses — woi 
The    rental    of    space    ro    co 
prises   would   be   permitted,   wilfi 
reinforcing    ihc   areii'.s   futictio 
educational  and  recreational  ust 
ing's  facilities  would  be  treated 
This   would    not    be   restricted 
ground  floor  where  Government 
habitually  assassinates  the  stref 
take  place  in  auditoriums,  cotii 
tops  and  lobbies  as  well. 

The  impact  would  be  far  mor^ 
tectural.  Intead  of  an  after-5  o 
landscape  of  locked  doors  and 
Ing  spaces.  Federal  constructloi 
mote  the  health  and  vitality — 
safety — of  a  city.  Design 
social  and  economic  improveme4t 

vlronment  would  be  a  fine  ; 

stant  Federal   wastelands.  We 
that   the   approach   of   the   Bi 
bringing  out   the   revoUitlonar 
Buckley. 


he  editorial 
the  Record, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
LIAM  CRAWFORD 
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Pa  lama 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 
most    exceptional    biomedici  1 
organizations  in  the  Western 
is    the   Gorgas   Memorial 
Tiopical    and    Preventive 
Washington,  D.C.  The  presid4nt 
gas  is  Jack  W.  Millar,  M.D 
supervises  the  operation  of 
Memorial  Laboratory  in 
and  its  field  stations  in  the 
Panama. 

Incorporated  under  the  _ 
ware  and  registered  in  1921 
public  of  Panama  as  a  living 
William  Crawford  Gorgas 
the  institute  is  supported  by 
funds.   Its   laboratory  is 
three-building  complex  on 
ama  City  donated  by  the 

Paiuima.  The  institute's 

tors  has  included  many  iea<i ; 
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An 
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standing  distinction  in  medl;ine. 
and  other  disciplines.  Among 
the  late  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfarc 
elected  to  the  board  in  1925,  i 
until  his  death  on  Febniary  2 
the  age  of  88. 

A  brilliant  jurist,  diplomat, 
and  former  President  of 
Alfaro  wa.s  an  outstanding  . 
a  vast  knowledge  of  historj- 
ity  on  international  law.  Dr.  A 
served  his  country  as  Minister 
Affairs  and  Ambassador   to 
States;     as    chief    negotiator 
authored  the  19:i6  Hull-Alfaro 
tween  Panama  and  the  United 

was  a  member  of  the 

of  .Tustice  in  the  Hague  and  its 
ident  for  a  3-year  period. 

Among  his  extensive  wri„._,. 
brief,  but  informative,  biograpljy 
eral  Gorgas.  the  celebrated 
whcse  .scientific  contributions 
Panama  Canal  possible.  This 
cal  sketch  was  published  in  D 
"Esbozos   Biograficos"  in 
was  recently  translated  into 

Mr.  President,  the  biographical 
of  General  Gorgas  supplies  us 
new  information  on  the  liistt^y 
Panama  Canal  and  the 
General  Gorgas. 

Since  it  should  be  of  consider 
terest  to  the  Congress  and 

stitutions  in   the  United 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
the  Record. 

Tiiere  being   no  objection,   the  bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    order!    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  followi 
[From  "Esbozos  Biograficos"  by 
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W1I.1.MM  Cr.\wford  GoRt;, 
The  cult  of  heroes  in  society  is 
a  religion  and  e.vpres.ses  a  noble 
human  nature.   The   impulse   tutfcs 

duty  when  we  deal  with  ind 

.  names   have    attracted    fame    anc 
their  country  and  have  benefitted 
through   their   science,   their   _ 
their  virtue.  Tliere  are  war  heroes 
are  heroes  in  peacetime.  The 
with  the  brilliance  of  a  steel 
sunshine.  Their  names  reverberat( 
tragic  sound  of  guns  and  cannon 
the  ears  of  the  multitudes  involvep 
great  battles  in  which  the  art  of  .. 
passions  of  fighting  men  dazzle  tl 
military  glory. 

The  heroes  of  peace  do  not  sliije 
fashion.  Their  names  do  not 

the  ears  of  the  world.  Their 

are  known  and  appreciated  by  few 
telUng  is  their  intrinsic  merit! 
who    in     silence     and     with 
struggle  and   work  in  the  solitud  s 
laboratories  or  offices:  they  who  d< 
against  their  fellow  men  but  agai 
ignorance  and  prejudice;  they 
with  their  microscopes,  win  from 
enemy  the  intense  battles  of  scK 
disease:    those  who  sacrifice  all 
that    is   self-imposed — those    are 
whose    memories   should    be    the 
special  veneration.  Let  there  be 
always    the    chisel,    the    brush, 
poetry,  recognition  and  gratitude. 
William  Crawford  Gorgas  has 

in  history  as  the  man  who 

the   civilized   world   that  frigbtfv  I 
yellow  fever,  and  also  as  the 
charge  who,  in  large  measure, 
the  completion  of  that  titanic  . 
feat  of  this  century — the  Panama 
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fore  the  North  American  engineers  under- 
took this  work,  it  had  been  attempted  by 
French  engineers  who,  headed  by  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  had  successfully  ctit  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  But  those  who  came  to 
Panama  found  here  two  formidable  enemies 
unknown  to  them  In  Africa — granite  rock 
under  the  soil  and  yellow  fever  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

Regarding  that  epidemic  in  the  days  of 
;iie  French  endeavor  to  open  the  Inter- 
oceanic  canal,  I  heard  in  Washington  in 
1921  the  following  account  from  a  veteran 
diplomat,  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  the 
first  minister  accredited  by  Peru  to  our 
republic  and  subsequently.  Ambassador  of 
Peru  to  the  White  House.  Pezet,  who  had 
also  been  Consul  General  of  his  country  in 
Panama  when  we  were  part  of  Colombia, 
.said: 

"In  those  terrible  years  of  the  80s,  man 
with  all  his  intelligence  and  knowledge,  with 
all  his  talent  and  capabilities,  was  only  a 
fragile  vessel  thrown  into  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  with  small  chance  of  safely  reaching 
the  distant  shore.  From  1884  to  1889,  I  saw 
energetic  men  arrive  from  France,  enthu- 
.slastic  about  achieving  the  impossible,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  national  characteristic  of 
valor  which  does  not  recognize  fear,  proud 
of  their  race  and  nationality,  with  a  long 
tradition  of  accomplishments,  seemingly 
legendary  but  in  reality,  concrete  and  prac- 
'ical:  I  saw  those  men— young  enghieers, 
doctors,  administrators — arrive  one  day  and 
become  ill  the  next^  to  be  carried  a  few  days 
later  to  their  filial  resting  plac?.  And  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  human  losses,  I  .saw  on  each 
ship  the  arrival  from  Fi'ance  of  new  contin- 
>;ents  ready  to  continue  the  unfinished  work 
of  their  hapless  comrades.  Of  my  own  col- 
leagues in  the  con.sular  corps  I  accompanied 
nearly  twenty  to  the  cemetery.  Yellow  fever, 
the  black  vomit — all  tropical  diseases — took 
H  heavj'  toll,  and  no  one  knew  In  those  days 
how  to  fight  the  terrible,  faceless  enemy.  The 
scourge  of  the  tropics  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Fiench  in  their  effort  to  construct  the 
canal." 

To  this  dramatic  description  from  an  eye- 
witness may  be  added  the  painful  recollec- 
tion of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  work.  Mon- 
sieur Dingier,  who  came  to  the  Isthmus  with 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  and  returned  to 
France  with  three  coffins. 

It  was  thus  an  axiom  that  to  construct  the 
canal  it  was.  above  all,  essential  to  provide 
.'sanitation  to  the  zone  where  the  work  would 
i>e  conducted,  as  well  as  to  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon.  This  necessity  brought 
lo  Panama  the  extraordinary  man  charged 
with  the  task. 

William  Crawford  Gorgas  was  born  In 
Mobile,  Alabama,  on  October  3,  1854.  He 
received  liis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
wlien  he  was  25  years  old.  and  In  1880  he 
entered  the  Army  Medical  Corps  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  In  1882  he  was  assigned  to  Fort 
Brown,  Texas,  where  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out.  As  if  destiny  wished 
Gorgas  to  face  the  enemy  he  would  meet  and 
conquer  in  his  public  life,  the  young  physi- 
cian was  called  on  at  Fort  Brown  to  assist 
an  extremely  Interesting  patient:  the  gra- 
cious Miss  Marie  Doughty,  was  gravely  ill, 
a  victim  of  yellow  fever.  Under  the  medi- 
cal care  of  Doctor  Gorgas,  the  patient  re- 
gained her  health,  but  before  she  had  com- 
pletely recovered.  Gorgas  also  contracted  the 
terrible  disease.  He  likewise  succeeded  In 
saving  himself  from  the  deadly  attack,  and 
ihe  simultaneous  convalescence  of  Marie  and 
WUliam  turned  into  a  courtship  which  three 
years  later  made  Marie  Doughty  the  gentle 
wife  who  was  to  be  companion  until  his  death 
of  the  one  who  had  been  her  gallant  savior. 
The  war  of  1898  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  subsequent  occupa- 
iion  of  Cuba  by  the  latter,  took  Gorgas  to 


Havana,  at  the  time  one  of  the  spots  most 
fatally  afflicted  by  the  pestilence  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  America.  Already  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  Gorgas  was  appointed  Ch^f  of  Sani- 
tary Service  in  Havana,  and  there  won  bis 
first  great  battle  against  yellow  fever,  making 
practical  application  of  the  discoveries  and 
experiment  of  Finlay  and  Reed  relating  to 
transmission  of  the  disease.  Evidence  of  the 
excellence  and  efficiency  of  Gorgas'  perform- 
ance in  Havana  is  the  letter  he  received  from 
Washington,  dated  July  29.  1901,  from  Dr. 
Walter  Reed  who  was  in  command  of  the 
.sanitation  work  in  Cuba.  In  that  letter, 
quoted  by  Pezet,  the  eminent  man  of  science 
noted  in  a  .significant  as  well  as  a  familiar 
1  one : 

"Ihat  you  have  succeeded  in  throttling 
the  epidemic  appears  to  be  beyond  question, 
and  is  to  your  everlasting  credit  as  an  ener- 
getic Health  Officer,  who  saw  his  opportmiity 
and  grasped  it, — A  man  of  less  discretion,  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  would  have  made  a 
fiasco  of  it — whereas,  you,  my  dear  Gorgas, 
availing  yourself  of  the  results  of  the  work 
at  Camp  Lazear,  have  rid  that  pest  hole 
Havana,  of  her  yellow  plague!  All  honor  to 
\ou.  my  dear  boy." 

Owing  to  his  outsta>iding  performance, 
Gorgas  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  by  special  act  of  Congress  In  March 
1903. 

The  resounding  success  of  Gorgas  in  Cuba 
marked  him  as  Llie  man  indispensable  to 
carrying  out  the  work  of  sanitation  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  when  in  1904  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  decisively 
inUiated  the  construction  work  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  Gorgas  was  appointed  Chief  Sani- 
tary Officer  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  a 
position  whicli  charged  him  with  the  for- 
midable duty  of  making  the  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Uiter-oceanic  waterway  healthy.  Never 
was  a  ta.sk  placed  in  more  able  hands.  With 
such  dedication  and  efficiency  was  it  con- 
ducted that  in  his  report  of  1908,  Col.  Gorgas 
would  say : 

"For  three  years  not  one  single  case  of  yel- 
low fever  has  developed  on  the  Isthmus:  the 
last  known  case  occurred  in  November  1905." 
That  encouraging  situation  was  prolonged 
indefinitely.  From  1905  on,  there  were  no 
patients  in  Isthmian  hospitals  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  new  observations,  studies 
or  experiments.  The  tropical  plague  had  been 
overcome,  eradicated,  destroyed,  and  rooted 
out  forever. 

Gorgas  was  immortalized  as  the  man  whose 
scientific  and  executive  action  swept  yellow 
fever  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  his  work 
in  Cuba  and  Panama  had  repercussions 
which  bore  fruit  throughout  the  tropical 
strip  of  the  globe.  Hts  methods  were  fol- 
lowed, with  similar  re.sults,  in  tropical  coun- 
tries of  various  continents.  But  It  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  other  experts  before 
him  had  paved  the  way,  and  their  successive 
advances  were  gradually  translated  into  final 
victory.  A  significant  early  discovery,  in  1880, 
was  made  of  the  malaria  parasite  by  the 
French  military  medical  doctor,.  Alphonse 
Laveran;  likewise,  the  more  advanced  studies 
of  the  Italians  Marchiafava,  Oolgi,  Celll,  and 
others  since  1885;  valuable  discoveries  by  the 
Englishmen  Manson  and  Ross  In  1894  re- 
garding the  species  of  mosquito  Anopheles 
and  its  close  relationship  with  malaria;  and 
last,  the  definitive  experiments  in  yellov/ 
fever  by  the  notable  Cuban,  Carlos  J.  Pinlay, 
which  incontrovertibly  established  that  the 
mosquito  stegomya  fasciata  Is  the  agent  of 
infection.  As  Gorgas  himself  expressed  It  at 
one  time,  that  discovery  was  the  most  im- 
portant accomplishment  of  medical  science 
since  the  days  of  Jenner,  the  conqueror  of 
smallpox.  Gorga.s'  merit  was  in  proceeding 
from  mere  e:-.periinciit  lo  a  practical  means 


of  pursuing,  combatting  and  exterminating 
the  perilous  insect.  The  organization,  direc- 
tion and  completion  of  tliat  campaign  was 
the  Judicious  coup  de  grace  given  the  subtle, 
dreaded  enemy.  Vector  eradicated:  disease 
eradicated. 

The  Repi-.b;ic  of  Panama  was  the  theater 
of  that  outSLandiiig  feat,  and  the  memory 
of  WUliam  Crawford  Gorgas  is  unforgettable 
for  all  Panamanians,  especlaUy  those  of  us 
who  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  pei- 
lorm  in  that  arena.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  Republic,  I  was  a  minor  official  of  the 
Department  of  Government  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  a.id  Col.  Gorgas  often  came.  In  the 
line  of  duty,  to  discuss  with  the  then  Secre- 
tary, the  well  remembered  General  Santiago 
de  la  Guardia,  the  various  and  delicate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  sanitation  work  being 
conducted  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon.  Becaase  of  the  language  barrier  be- 
tween those  two  great  men,  I  was  upon  oc- 
casion called  to  serve  as  interpreter,  an  op- 
portunity which  gave  me  the  privilege  of 
personally  knowing  Colonel  Gorgas  and  c: 
appreciating  at  firsthand  his  fine  qualities 
of  courtesy  and  affability,  which  chaj-acter- 
ized  him  as  the  perfect  gentleman. 

The  sanitation  problem  reqtUred  Gorgas' 
total  energy  for  its  successful  resolution. 
In  a  campaign  which  had  as  its  basis  the 
eradication  ot  tlie  mosquito  in  communities 
infested  with  the  deadly  insect.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  effective  measures  to  ptir- 
sue  the  latter  outdoors  as  well  as  within 
houses;  to  eliminate  water  deposits  in  the 
traditional  outdoor  basins  and  "tinajas". 
large  earthen  Jars  u,5ed  to  provide  drinking 
water  lor  homes  before  we  had  aquaduct^: 
in  roofguiters  and  patios,  to  prevent  cracks 
and  other  .•structural  elements  capable  of  col- 
lecting siaguain  water  and  becomin.- 
mosquito  breed;:!g  places;  to  fumigau 
dwellings  where  dangerous  conditions  ex- 
isted. In  sum.  these  measures  caused  vr- 
avoidable  hardship  and  inconvenience  for 
the  population  but  were  necessary  for  ellnii- 
natlng  habits  and  prejudices  which  had  ex- 
isted for  generations.  Nevertheless,  Gori;a- 
was  so  careful,  so  considerate  and  so  dis- 
creet in  his  methods  and  in  instructions  lo 
his  staff  that  the  sanitation  operation  v  a.s 
conducted  under  his  command  without  fri'-- 
tlon  or  major  difficulties.  Gentleness  was  -. 
predominant  trait  of  his  character.  He  did 
not  belong  to  that  group  of  men  who  con- 
sider it  neces,sary  to  be  rude  and  harsh  in 
order  to  undertake  an  important  missio'i 
The  fact  that  he  was  urbane  opened  the  w<-v 
for  the  success  of  his  work.  His  voice  wsi-^ 
soft.  Ills  manner  gentle  and  dignified,  and 
an  affable  smile  gave  a  touch  of  sparkle  io 
the  severity  of  his  features.  When  one  looked 
at  his  fine  head,  covered  with  snow-whi'.i- 
hair,  and  observed  In  his  eyes  the  refleciio.i 
of  innate  kindness,  one  could  not  help  bei>ig 
attracted  by  the  serene  magnetism  of  h'> 
personality. 

The  last  years  of  Gorgas'  life  were  dedic  ned 
to  service  and  filled  with  worldwide  acclaim 
Governments,  philanthropic  foundations  and 
scientific  organizations  of  numerous  cotui- 
trles  affected  by  the  yellow  fever  problem 
called  on  him,  consulted  him  and  paid  him 
tribute  for  his  achievements  in  public 
health.  In  1914,  the  year  in  which  the  inter- 
oceanic  waterway  was  opened  to  world  com- 
merce, he  was  appointed  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  and  concurrently  promoted  to 
brigadier  generil;  a  year  later,  he  was  pro- 
moted, by  Public  Law  of  March  4,  1915,  to 
major  general,  the  highest  rank  in  the  Armv 
Medical  Corps.  Retired  from  the  army  in 
1918,  he  was  called  back  to  active  duty  "that 
same  year,  and  what  then  happened  was  that 
the  hero  of  peace  also  became  a  hero  of  war 
in  the  first  world  conflagration.  In  fact, 
that  year  he  accompanied  Secretary  of  War. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  on  an  Inspection  tour  of 
the  fighting  forces  in  France  and  found 
himself    I'lider    heavy    enemy    artillery    fire 
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In  a  battle  being  waged  on  the  exact  date 
or  his  64th  birthday.  Iti  1920,  the  Illustrious 
man  who.  In  40  years  of  Intense  and  fruitful 
livlnp.  hud  accumulated  such  signlflcant 
nccompishments  for  the  benefit  of  science 
i.iifi  the  progress  and  welfare  o;  the  world, 
prissed  away. 

In  1921.  President  Belisnrio  Porra.s, 
renowned  builder  of  a  Panamanian  national- 
ity, initiated  the  movement  that  culminated 
m  the  establishment  In  our  capital  cltv  of 
a  research  laboratory.  It  en.loys  worldwide 
repiuation  and  is  known  as"  the  Oorgas 
.Memorial  Labontory.  The  Laboratorv  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Oorgas  Memoripi  Insti- 
uife  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
with  headquarters  in  Wa.«=hington.  The  scl- 
rmlflc  wo!k  of  the  Oorgas  Laboratory  is  of 
invaluable  benefit  to  humanity,  and  a  dy- 
namic monument  which  perpetuates  and 
Uoncrs  the  nime  of  a  wholehearted  friend  of 
Panama— nn  eminent  man  of  science,  who 
w;«  devoted  to  the  most  nob'e  maniiieota- 
tions  of  human  solldaritv. 


HIGH  SPEED  OR  OZONE? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
queMion  of  whether  SSTs  should  be  per- 
mitted to  land  at  U.S.  airports  is  com- 
plex and  troubling.  As  in  the  case  of  most 
issues  related  to  the  SST,  there  are  per- 
suasive argiunents  and  eloquent  advo- 
cates on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  neccssai-y  that 
tiie  widest  spectrum  of  the  public  has  the 
bioadest  possible  understanding  of  the 
Jo.fts. 

The  New  York  Timc^  of  May  26.  1975, 
o.^nies  a  perceptive  editorial  on  the  sub- 
jeit  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
v.jib  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
:>s  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  26.  1975 1 
High  Speed  or  Ozome? 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Research 
Council  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of 
supersonic  transportation.  That  question  is 
not  whether  a  half-dozen  Ck>ncorde8  should 
be  allowed  to  land  at  American  airports,  but 
whether  the  stratospheric  emission  of  large 
numbers  of  jet  planes,  supersonic  or  sub- 
sonic, are  a  serious  potential  threat  to  the 
o^ouc  that  shields  this  planet  from  the 
lethal  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  sun.  The  coun- 
cU,  which  13  the  operating  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  finds  that  they  may  well  be 
a  danger  not  only  to  human  health  but  to 
rhmaie  of  some  areas  of  the  earth  as  well. 

The  conclusions  of  the  council  are  un- 
equivocal on  these  points.  More  stratospheric 
airliners  with  present  engines  will  diminish 
the  amount  of  ozone  Increasing  the  intensltv 
or  ultraviolet  Ught  at  ground  level.  "The 
potential  liarmful  bioIoglcBl  effects"— elg- 
nlficantly  cancer  of  the  skin— "are  such  that 
tlie  burden  of  proof  that  these  consequences 
can  be  accepted  must  lie  with  those  propos- 
ing increased  use  of  mch  aircraft."  (Italics 
added)  Furthermore,  small  changes  in  the 
amount  of  ozone  could  produce  small 
changes  in  temperature  and  rainfall — but 
•  w-ith  effect  on  marginal  agriculture  that  are 
not  necessarily  small." 

To  reduce  these  hazards,  either  aircraft 
rquippcd  with  present  engines  must  be 
severely  restricted"  at  stratospheric  heights 
i.r  engines  must  be  so  modifled  by  interna- 
tional agreement,  as  to  reduce  the  emission 
i-i  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  a  factor  of  ten.  To 
li'Kure  against  cUm»tlc  disruption,  the  sul- 
fur content  of  fuel  used  by  stratc^berlc 
I.limes  must  also  be  greatly  reduced. 
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Present  fleets  of  subsonic 
liners  are  not  believed  to  pose  a 
risk,  and  the  addition  of  a  mere 
Concordes  to  the  skies  would    ^, 
make    things   measurably   words 
sixteen  of  these  supersonic 
lead  to  several  thousand  addl«.„. 
Sikin  cancer  per  year  throughout 
and  "a  large  further  increase '■ 
spondlngly  more  "signlflcant 

Scientists  ai  the  Massachu&ett 
of  Technology  who  studied  the 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Tra 
report  that  "thennt-ne  and  . 
the  global  SST  fleet  of  the  futu 
limited  if  we  intend  to  mnintd 
vlronment  as  we  know  it  todav." 

Dr.    Henry    O.    Booker,    chairm 
N.R.C.  panel,  suggests  that  the  g 
l>ersonic   landing   rights   should 
agreement  to  develop  low-emls.sic  ,i 
His  proposal  is  a  reasonable   sol 
difficult  problem.  Landing  rights 
coiidltlonal   on   a   commitment 
engUnes  to  the  point  where  there 
queEtion  of  a  threat  to  the  ozon« 
indispensable  to  the  continuation 
earth. 

Until  that  objective  is  achieved, 
bcr  of  supersonic  planes  admitted 
can  airports  should  be  limited, 
mum,  to  those  for  which  applic 
ready  been  made — provided  of 
they  also  tally   adhere   to  accep 
standards  over  populated  areas.  T 
landing  rights  to  even  these  few 
could  only  be  justified  if  predican 
lute  prohibit  ion  of  SSTs  in  the  fu 
they    meet    new    and    satisfactory 
standards  as  well   as  current   no 
ticn.s. 
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TROM  RAILS  TO  TRA:  L3 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sid  ?nt,  la.st 
March  the  Citizens  Advisory  C  jmmittee 
on  Environmental  Quality,  a  Pr  isidential 
advisory  group,  published  a  coi  iprehen 
sive  study  on  potential  recreal  ional  use 
of  abandoned  railroad  rights  of  way 
called  "Prom  Rails  to  Trails,'"  T  lat  study 
was  instrumental  in  promptini  Senator 
Macnuson  and  myself  to  ntroduce 
S.  1879.  a  bill  to  provide  coo  dination 
and  assistance  to  such  conversion 
programs. 

I  think  that  the  Advisory  _ 
did  an  excellent  job  in  putting 
the  report  and  in  supporting 
of  keeping  the  railroad  right 
intact  by  adapting  them  for 
use. 

Recently  it  has  come  to  my 
that  the  report  and  the  idea  . 
well  received  in  all  parts  of  the 
In  recognition  of  the  Advisory 
tee's  hard  work,  I  would  like 
in  the  Record  a  few  representative 
toi-lals  from  the  many  that 
printed.    These    come   from 

small    newspapers   from    

Georgia,  from  Washington  to 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
torlals  be  printed  in  the  Recori 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th4  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar 
Rails  to  T&ails:  Smoothing 
There  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroad  lines  in  the  United  States, 
thousands  more  will  be  abandoned 
railroads  are  consolidating  their 
chopping  off  the  uneconomic  ones 
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These  lands  have  great  potential  _ 
atlon.  Just  how  they  can  be  turnec 
purpose,   at  relatively  little  cost 
great  public  benefit,  is  the  subject 
report  by  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

Some  abaiidoaed  rail  routes  hav« 
been  turned  into  scenic  bike  paths 
lug  trails.  Towpaths  along  old  cai_^.. 
similarly  been  converted  to  recreation 
la  California,  a  blkeway  runs  along 
the  state  aqueduct  system,  while 
areas  of  tiie  state  unused  raU  lines 
axailabie  for  hilcing  or  bike  paths 

Considerable   federal   aid   is 
recycling  old   transportation   corridirs 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Puni 
1965  provides  matching  grants  to 
through    them    to    local    governmejits 
acqui^iUon    and   development   of 
resources.  The  National  Trails  Sy 
encourages  trail  development, 

urban  t.reas.  The  Federal  Aid ^.. 

of  1973  authorizes  $40  million  a  year 
1976  foi'  walkways  and  bikeways,  v.  it 
incentives   for   trains   establislied 
doned  rights-of-way. 

Trail    development    doesn't    Just 

however.   Considerable  citizen   , 

in   identifying  potential   sites   and 
with    appropriate    government 

purchase    and    develop    them    is   

great  value  of  the  advisory  commit 
port  is  the  information  It  gives  on  J 
abandoned  lines  can  be  changed  lnt(    . 
and  inexpensive,  recreational  facilltl  s 

There  are  no  great  barriers  to  t 
only  the  need  for  some  basic  know-1 
example,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
sion  must  approve  any  applications 
donment  of  rail  lines  and  dLscontiu 
rail  service.  The  ICC  is  required  to„ 
notice  of  proposed  abandonment.  Th  : 
notice  gives  citizens  the  chance  to 
machinery    movhig    for    buying    thi 
doaed  property  for  use  as  a  trail, 
fore  that  can  happen,  the  public  mukt 
what  opportunities  it  has  for  addini 
nation's   open  recreation  space. 
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It   deserves   a   broad    audience, 
course  of  action  it  advocates  deserv*  3 
support. 


I  Prom  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  News,  Mar.  Ip.  1975 
Hiking,  Biking 
A  citizens  advisory  committee  on 
mental  quality  says  thousands  of 
abandoned     or    Uttle-tised     railroad 
should  be  turned  Into  trails  for 
Ing  and  such  activities.  In  a  shrlnldng 
tion  this  seems  a  good  idea.  At  least 
help  preserve  the  right  of  way  In  t 
of  their  future  need  for  transportatifcn 
provide  recreation  in  the  meantime. 
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(From  the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Jouitial  and 
Review,  May  5,  1975  J 
Tracks  Into  Trails 

The  hard  times  that  have  lately 
the  iron  horse,  while  bad  news  for 
road   industry,  present   the  nation 
unique  opportunity,  says  a  presldent^l 
finding  body. 

There  are  about  200.000  miles  of  abi^idoned 
railroad  lUies  in  the  tJnited  States, 
them   passing   through   scenic    and 
e.sque  landscapes.  According  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Envlronmentt  I 
ity,  these  unused  roadbeds  could 
pensively  converted  Into  a  vast  network 
backpacking,    bicycling,    jogging, 
riding  and  cross-country  skiing  trails 

Once  a  right-of-way  is  acquire  i — and 
they're  available  at  bargain  prices —  he  ac- 
tual construction  of  a  trail  would  be  &  rela- 
tively simple  matter,  the  committee  >ay8  in 
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a  recently  published  booklet,  'From  Rails  to 
Trails." 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  removal  of  ties  and 
tracks  and  the  laying  of  a  suitable  fiuifaoe. 
Abandoned  station  houses  could  be  utilized 
as  hostels  or  trail  headquarters. 

[From   the   Muskegon    (Mich.)    Chronicle, 
May  22,  19751 

Of  Tracks  and  Backpacks  .  .  . 

Michigan  is  already  criss-crossed  with 
abandoned  railroad  tracks,  and  if  the  new 
AMTRAK  consolidation  program  goes 
through,  things  will  be  worse. 

Or,  according  to  a  presidential  factfind- 
ing body,  they  could  be  better. 

That's  pushing  it  a  bit — Michigan  is  prop- 
erly fighting  to  bold  onto  all  the  rail  track- 
age and  service  it  can — but  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  a  point  in  maintahiing  that  the  hard 
times  that  have  lately  befallen  the  Iron 
horse,  while  bad  news  for  the  railroad  indus- 
try, present  the  nation  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  are  about  200,000  miles  of  aban- 
doned railroad  lines  in  the  United  States, 
many  of  them  passing  through  scenic  and 
picturesque  landscapes.  According  to  the 
presidential  committee,  these  unused  road- 
beds could  be  inexpensively  converted  into 
a  vast  network  of  backpacking,  bicycling. 
Jogging,  horeback  riding  and  cross-country 
skiing  trails. 

Once  right-of-way  is  acquired — and  they're 
available  at  bargain  prices — the  actual  con- 
struction of  a  trail  would  be  a  relatively 
simple  matter,  the  committee  says  in  a  re- 
cently published  booklet,  "From  Rails  to 
TraUs." 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  removal  of  ties 
and  tracks  and  the  laying  of  a  suitable  sur- 
face. Abandoned  station  houses  could  be 
utilized  as  hostels  or  trail  headquarters. 

It  sounds  promising.  What  sav  we  star- 
with  a  trackage  survey  here? 

(From  the  New  York  Times. 

May  30.  1976) 

Rails  to  Trails 

Of  all  forms  of  transportation — except  for 
the  bicycle — the  railroad  is  environmentaUy 
the  most  benevolent.  Planes,  trucks,  and 
automobiles  use  much  higher  i-atios  of  fuel 
to  carry  comparable  amounts  of  cargo  or  pas- 
sengers and  they  cause  more  pollution  to 
boot. 

To  move  freight  any  considerable  distance, 
barges  are  dependent  upon  dams,  canals,  and 
locks  to  make  rivers  navigable;  such  naviga- 
tion projects  mean  the  end  of  free-flowing 
rivers  and  the  destruction  of  natural  habitat 
for  birds,  fish,  and  animals.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, therefore,  railroads  should  be  main- 
tained as  the  nation's  pi-eferred  mode  of 
transportation. 

Wliere  a  stretch  of  track  is  abandoned, 
however,  it  can  be  converted  to  recreational 
use  as  a  trail  for  hikers  and  bicyclists.  Under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  must  determine  in  ad- 
vance whether  a  proposed  abandonment  of 
raUroad  service  will  have  significant  environ- 
mental consequences  and,  if  so,  must  pre- 
pare an  environmental  impact  statement.  In 
accord  with  this  enlightened  approach,  the 
I.C.C.  has  stated  that  a  public  agency  or  civic 
group  seeking  a  railroad's  right-of-way  for 
use  as  a  public  park  must  be  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  acquire  it  before  private  in- 
terests can  bid. 

A  recent  news  item  In  The  Times  tells  how 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  has 
taken  possession  of  a  60-mUe  sti-etch  of  the 
Western  Maryland  RaUroad's  right-of-way 
from  ConneUsville,  Pa.,  to  Prostburg,  Md..  for 
development  Into  a  trail.  This  route  runs 
through  some  of  the  most  rugged  and  scenic 


Appalachian  Mountain  territory.  Similar  con- 
versions have  been  made  in  several  other 
states,  but  much  railroad  right-of-way  has 
unfortunately  fallen  into  the  bands  of  specu- 
lators. 

In  crowded,  modern  America,  an  abandoned 
raUroad  and  its  adjoining  land  offers  exer- 
tional recreational  opportunities.  The  Citi- 
zen's Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  published  a  pamphlet,  "Prom 
RaUs  to  Trails,"  (available  for  $1.50  at  the 
Ciovermnent  Printing  Office)  explaining  to 
citizen  groups  how  to  acquire  such  land  and 
how  to  cope  with  problems  that  may  arise.  As 
the  committee  points  out,  if  there  is  need  to 
use  the  abandoned  track  for  conveying 
freight  or  passengers  again.  It  can  readily 
be  restored  if  it  has  been  preserved  as  a  hik- 
ing or  bicycle  trail.  Meanwhile,  yesterday's 
rail  lines  provide  today's  city  residents  easily 
enjoyable  access  to  the  great  outdoors. 

[From  the  Longview  (Wash.)  News, 

Mar.  20,  1975] 

A  Hiking  System 

Thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  track  In  this 
country  are  abandoned.  Thousands  more 
soon  will  be — the  modernization  of  our  in- 
efficient railroad  system  leaves  no  choice. 

What  should  we  do  with  these  useless 
tracks?  The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality  has  come  up  with  a 
highly  satisfactory  answer:  Turn  the  aban- 
doned railroad  tracks  into  trails  for  for  hik- 
ing, bicycling,  and— in  some  areas— croos- 
country  skiing. 

Many  miles  of  imused  track  run  through 
beautiful,  virtually  \mspolled  landscape  (this 
is  surprisingly  true  hi  the  Middle  West). 
What  is  there  to  prevent  Congress  and  the 
states  from  converting  these  dead  tracks  into 
a  national  hiking  system,  studded  with  well- 
supervised  overnight  campsites? 

With  iMickpack,  to  be  able  to  walk  or  bicycle 
to  all  sections  of  the  nation  on  a  trail  net- 
work removed  from  the  noise  and  danger  of 
the  superhighways — what  a  magnificent 
prospect  it  is. 

It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  recreational  hi- 
novatlon  which  should  greet  the  arrival  of 
the  Blceniennial  summer  of  1976. 


SATELLITE  OVER  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
very  interesting  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  NASA-developed  technology  for 
the  direct  use  and  benefit  of  people  and 
local  government.  The  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  State  Planning  and  Earth  Satel- 
lite Corporation  have  published  the  re- 
sults of  an  expii-ment  entitled  "Applica- 
tion of  ERTS-1  Data  to  Integrated  State 
Planning  in  the  State  of  Maryland."  This 
was  a  joint  public  agency-private  corpo- 
ration effort  to  examine,  test,  and  apply 
remotely  sensed  data  from  satellites  and 
other  sensors  in  the  realistic  setting  of  a 
statewide  general  land-use  plan  program. 
Additional  input  to  the  study  was  pro- 
cured by  the  use  of  high  aircraft  imagery 
for  more  detailed  results. 

This  200-page  document  should  be  very 
Important  reading  for  land-use  planners 
on  all  levels  of  Government,  It  shows  that 
NASA  satellite  data  has  a  demonstrated 
capability  to  produce  land-use  Informa- 
tion on  a  par  with  U.S.  Geodetic  Survey 
information  at  a  cost  substantially  lower 
than  the  cost  to  produce  similar  informa- 
tion by  traditional  means.  Maryland  was 
a  most  exacting  test  case  for  the  applica- 
tion of  satelhte  data  as  -it  is  a  small, 
densely  settled,  and  divei-sely  landscaped 


State  and  this  study  concludes  that  in 
environments  of  less  complexity  much 
higher  use  levels  will  be  realized  for 
satellite-produced  data. 

We  do  not  today  know  all  of  the  uses  to 
which  satellite-produced  data  can  be  put. 
This  is  a  new  field  and  a  growing  one.  I 
commend  to  any  interested  party  that 
they  review  this  study  as  it  may  well 
■serve  as  a  baseline  program  for  other 
States  and  regions  to  look  at  and  to  bene- 
fit from  in  the  many  ways  that  are  por- 
trayed throughout  the  report.  I  am  sure 
that  ISr.  Vladimir  Wahbe,  secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Depai-tment  of  State  Plan- 
ning in  Baltimore,  and  others  associated 
with  this  department  in  the  preparation 
of  this  study*  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
inquiries  and  to  supply  information 
about  it. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OP  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
STRATEGIC  AIRLIFT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  woul4 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  prog* 
ress  the  Defense  Department  is  making 
in  implementing  the  strategic  aulift 
amendment  from  last  year's  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act. 

During  our  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense Department  fiscal  yeai-  1975  man- 
power request,  I  noted  that  the  Air  Force 
sought  an  additional  8,300  military  per- 
sonnel and  1,800  civilian  employees  in 
order  to  inci-ease  the  nimiber  of  crews 
authorized  for  their  strategic  aulift 
forces  from  3.25  to  4  crews  per  airei-aft. 
I  was  requested  by  Chairman  Stennis  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  that  proposal  and 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject.  These 
liearings  sliowed  tliat  the  "surge  capabil- 
ity" the  Air  Poree  proposed  would  only 
be  needed  in  a  major  conventional  war. 

I  concluded  that,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  needed  the  surge  capa- 
bility in  war  time,  this  mission  could  be 
performed  much  more  cheaply  by  either 
the  Air  Force  Resei-ve  or  the  Air  National 
Guard  or  by  some  combination  of  tlie 
two.  Therefore.  I  suggested  an  amend- 
ment—subsequently agreed  to  by  both 
Houses — which  dii-ected  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  develop  a  plan  to  accomplisi 
any  increase  in  tlie  strategic  airlift  crew 
ratio  by  using  the  resources  of  the  Air 
Reser\'e  and  Air  National  Guard  forces. 

Secretai-y  Schlesinger  has  submitted  a 
study  to  the  Congress  which  says  that 
the  Air  Force  can  i-eci-uit  and  train  ade- 
quate reserve  personnel  In  "associate 
units"  to  implement  the  congressional 
intent  of  increasing  strategic  airUft  crew 
ratios  by  additional  use  of  reserve  per- 
sonnel. These  associate  units  will  be  col- 
located and  use  common  equipment  with 
the  active  forces.  There  will  be  2.0  re- 
sei-ve  crews  for  the  C-141  aircraft  and 
1.75  I'eserve  crews  for  the  C-5  aircraft 
to  complement  the  active  forces  and 
thereby  achieve  a  4.0  ci-ew  to  aircraft 
ratio. 

The  as.sociatc  unit  concept  that  the 
Air  Foi-ce  plans  to  employ  in  the  strate- 
gic airlift  ai-ea  is  an  important  part  of 
the  total  force  concept  In  which  active 
and  reserve  forces  are  closely  integrated 
in  vai-ious  missions.  It  has  the  potential 
to  strengthen  the  Armed  Services  as  a 
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whole  by  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
Reser\'es.  In  addition,  in  a  time  of  In- 
creasing manpower  costs,  it  Is  a  cost  ef- 
fective u:>e  of  manpower  and  manpower 
dollars. 

The  Air  Force's  program  to  increase 
crew  ratios  by  increased  use  of  active 
p?r^nnel  would  have  cost  $104  million 
annually  fi'om  fiscal  year  1976  on.  How- 
ever, the  associate  unit  program  will  cost 
an  average  of  $16  million  annually  from 
fiscal  year  1976  on.  Thus,  our  action  last 
year  has  resulted  in  an  average  annual 
cost  avoidance  of  $88  million  per  year. 

The  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee searched  this  year's  Defense 
Department  manpowsr  request  for  ways 
to  achieve  stronger  and  more  cost-effec- 
tive use  of  our  defense  manpov/er  and 
dollar  resources.  I  believe  this  years 
authorization  bill  now  in  conference 
represents  this  careful  scrutiny.  How- 
ever, we  must  continue  to  loolc  for  areas — 
such  as  strategic  airlift  crew  ratios  in  last 
year's  bill — in  which  we  can  be  more 
careful  with  our  dollar  resources  and  nt 
the  same  time  strengthen  the  total  force 
of  the  armed  services,  and  thus  be  able  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  at  a  price  we 
can  afford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Schlesinger  summarizing 
the  DOD  study  on  this  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was'brdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washivctom.  D.C. 

April  12.  1973. 
Hon.  Nelson  Rockefellkb. 
President  of  the  V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

OsAm  Ms.  President:  I  am  forwarding  a 
copy  ol  the  study  on  strategic  alrUft  crew 
ratio  increases  as  reqiUred  by  Section  403(b), 
P\ibllc  Law  03-365. 

This  study  examined  alternatives  to  pro- 
vide for  an  enhanced  total  crew  ratio  of  4.0, 
which  produces  a  mobilized  lift  capablUty 
of  10  hours  per  day  per  aircraft  for  sustained 
operation,  and  12.5  hours  per  day  per  aircraft 
for  surge  operation  up  to  45  days  duration. 

I  concur  In  the  study  recommendation 
vhich  supports  the  above  utUlzatlon  rates 
and  achieves  the  required  crew  ratio  through 
a  phased  expansion  of  the  Reserve  Associate 
Units  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  We 
believe  that  by  end  FY  1978  the  Air  Force 
can  recruit  and  train  adequate  Reserve  per- 
sonnel to  achieve  up  to  a  2.0  Reserve  crew 
ratio  for  the  C-141  force  and  up  to  a  1.75 
Reserve  crew  ratio  for  the  C-5  force.  The  crew 
ratio  for  the  active  C-141  aircraft  will  be 
held  nt  2.0  with  the  C-5  increasing  to  2.25. 
In  recognition  of  the  recruiting  capability, 
the  Reserve  Associate  Crew  ratio  Increases 
win  be  phased  through  FY  1978  as  foUows: 

Aircraft 


01      ... 

c  in.„ 


year 

Crew  ratio 

1976 

1.25 

i9n 

1.50 

1978 

1.75 

1976 

1.5 

1977 

1.75 

1978 

2.0 

In  the  interim,  to  provide  the  required  air- 
lUt  capabtUty  untu  the  Reserve  forces  come 
up  to  the  desired  level,  we  considered  two 
alternatives:  (1)  Increase  active  crews  Im- 
mediately and  then  decrease  them  as  the 
Reserve  crew  buUd  up  or,  (2)  make  up  the 
crew  shortfalls  through  an  auxiliary  aircrew 
concept  which  utilizes  active  duty  personnel 


who  were  formerly  qualified  C 
crew  members.  These  crew 
with     supporting     malntenanije 
would  come  from  other  active 
ganizations  to  support  a  short- 
crisis.  V.'e  have  elected  to  use 
crew  concept  on  a  temporary 
of  substantial    active   force 
Air  Force  Reserve  is  able  to 
slon. 

There   were   three   other   Iss 
Public  Law  93  365,   v.iilch   I 
report.  The  first  had  to  do  with 
the  missions  of  the  Air  Natlona 
so  as  to  retidr.  an   ellective 
cappblltly    within    the    Air    Na 
and  Air  Force  Eeserve.  V.'hen 
tegic   oirlift   ntrcraft   were   gr 
summer  of  1974.  the  Air  Force 
the    affected    Air    Guard    units 
tactical  airlift  aircraft. 

Tbe  second  i.ssue  dealt  with 
elimination  of  five  Air  Nationa: 
|jec!»u;^e  of  an  Air  Defen.'c  draw 
uiiiis  have  been  retained  by 
with  other  aircraft  and  cha'i 
priority  missions  lequired  by 

The  third  issue  was  selective 
under  conditions  less  than  a 
gency.  We  are  Including 
for  this  uisue  in  our  forthconiiji 
pac)cat;e. 

Sincerely, 

J.^^lES  R 
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Mr.   MrlNTYRE.   Mr. 
Buchwald  is  a  master  at 
ridicule  legislative  folly  in 
issues.  His  recent  column  on 
clear  warfare"  is  a  prime 

This  column  points  up 
scores  the  case  I  tried  to 
offered  my  counterforce 
opposition  to  Defense 
ger's  plot  to  develop  a 
v.'aifare"  capacity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent   to   have   Mr.   Buchw 
printed  in  the  Record  so 
have  not  read  it  before  car 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows ; 
[From  the  New  York  Post,  JJne  19.   1975] 
The  Sky's  the  Lim  t 
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W.xsHiNGTON. — The    good    nc 
Pentagon  this  week  is  that  the 
Just  announced  It  will  start  tratn 
to  fight  a  "limited  nuclear  wai 
U.S.  should  want  to  exercise 

While  this  is  an  encoxiraging 
lu  Washington  is  quite  sure 
nuclear   war   is   and   unfortunately 
is  anyone  in  Moscow. 

"Isn't  a  limited  nuclear  war 
little  bit  pregnant?"  I  asked 
In  government  circles. 

"Certainly  not.  At  the  mom^it 
clear  wars  have  been 
able.  But  we  hope  that  attitudi 
and  couc tiles  will  start  think 
Instead  of  large  unclear  wars 
out  a  continent." 

"Everyone  is  for  small  nticlc 
said,  "as  opposed  to  large  onea 
you  p>ersuade  the  otner  side 
engaging  in  a  large  one?  How 
if  we're  attacked  with  nuclear 
the  Soviets  or  even  the  Frencl 
tention  of  destroying  the  entire 

"It  won't  be  easy,"  the 
if  we  announce  a  new  nuclear 
Is  more  flexible,  then  the  Sovi 
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their  strategy  accordingly.  For 

pose  the  Russians  launched  an 
Mobile.  Ala.;  we  would  retaliate 
Minsk.  If  they  then  hit  White  _ 
we  would  drop  nuclear  weapon 
That  would  be  considered  a 
war.  As  long  as  there  werei't  att. 
-Tirjor  cities,  both  sides  could  liv 

"I  can  see  that.  But  how  v;il 
th-t  iliey  are  only  engaging  in 
I.    ^lear  wai?  " 

I'oe  source  seemed  irritated.  " 
"  ?  l^ot   line  is  for,  stupid."  he 
-  >vieis  woiild  alert  us  as  to  what 
iiiiend   to  'oomb  and  we  would 
oboiu   cities  we  would  hit.  If 
cros.-*  us  and  bomb  New  Orleans 
Mobile,    well   Just   lay   a   little 
bomb  on  Leningrad.  Our  insura 
they   don't   want    their  entire 
stroyed  ajjcl  neiiher  do  we." 

■I  .'iuess  we  could  all  live  w 
aid  White  Plains,"  I  said.  "But 
our  strategy  from  the  deterrent 
de:-Uu--rion  to  limited  nuclear  wa; 
encouraging    both   sides    to    star 
thinlcii\i;  about  using  atomic 

"Yes  and  no.  The  important 
we  niust  iiave  more  options.  Rigljt 
only  option  we  have  is  to  use 
Icr  pll-out  destruction.  The  Sc   _  . 
stuck  with  the  same  options.  Bui , 
it.  if  we  could  use  our  atomic 
to  ki'.ock  out  a  few  Soviet  factor^ 
the   Ukraine,    the   Russians 
under  an  obligation  to  destroy 
like  Detroit." 

"Nobody  would  miss  Detroit,"  I 
suppo.se  we  had  som  hawks  in 
got  mad  and  said,  'No  one  can  \vi 
nuclear    war.    We    have    to    go 
iiothinE,'?" 

"Voull  get  some  of  that.  But  _ 
is  going  to  get  us  involved  in 
nuclar  war.  It  would  wreck  the  e 
play  ha-,oc  with  Inflation.  So  no  . 
much  pressure  the  hawks  put  on 
dent  will  spe  that  an  atomic  war 
out  of  hand." 

"Now  I  know  you're  going  to  get 
for  asking  this  question,"  I  said, 
pose  one  side  or  the  other  decidt  s 
the  limited   nuclear  war  and 
face   disgrace,  turns  it  into 
tion?  What  happens  to  your 

"Xc  will  never  happen." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  our  military  people 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  anyone  who  comes 
limited  nuclear  war  plan  has  tc 

"How  do  you  know?" 
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PEACE  STUDIES  PROGRAM  AT 
MANCHESTER  COLLEGE 


Pe  jce 
aid 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presiden 
18,  I  introduced  S.  1976,  a  bill 
lish  tlie  George  Washington 
emy  to  further  the  study 
standing  of  the  process,  stat( , 
of  peace. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfar 
am  hopeful  that  hearings  wi 
in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  purposes  of 
Washington  Peace  Academy 
an  interdisciplinai-y  approach 
quiry  into  the  dimensions  of 
pointed  out  In  my  introductory 
ment    accompanying   S.    197i 
studies  have  accelerated  withl  i 
academic  institutions — and  th4 
and  existing  Institutions — slu  11 
in  conflict,  but  shall  exchanfe 
and  research  projects." 
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One  sudi  academic  Institution  ii  lo- 
cated In  my  home  S'^te.  Jim  Wasser- 
man,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Port  Wajme 
J  nirnal-Gazette,  has  written  an  inform- 
ative article  on  the  peace  studies  cur- 
rently underway  at  Manchester  College 
in  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  tJrinted  in  the  Record  Mi-. 
Wasserman's  article  entitled  "Peace 
Studies  Program  at  Manchester  College 
is  a  Live,  Thriving  Course,"  published  in 
the  May  28,  Fort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  -in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

pEAcr  Stt-dies  Procbam  at  Manchester  Col- 
lege Is  A  Live,  Thriving  Course 
(By  Jim  Wasserman) 
NonTH  Manchester. — Is  compromise  nec- 
essarily a  good  answer  to  resolving  conniots? 
Does  Indiana  actually  pay  more  for  war  than 
mo.st   other  states?  Has  religion   been   used 
to  ".sell"  wars  to  t*e  people  who  must  fight 
them? 

Questions  like  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
r-Oituy  philosophical,  psychological  and  mmal 
questions  that  are  raised  and  discussed  In 
the  Peace  Studies  Program  at  Manchester 
College  here. 

Founded  in  1948  by  Dr.  Gladdvs  Muir.  a 
n.i.ssical  historian  and  specialist  in  the 
League  of  Nations  operations,  the  Manchester 
Peace  Studies  program  was  the  first  to  be 
started  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Allen  C.  Deeter,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram and  associate  dean  of  the  c<aiege,  said 
this  week  there  are  about  200  U.S.  colleges 
now  offering  courses  in  the  study  of  peace. 
He  said  only  20  schools,  however,  have  full- 
f=cale  programs  offering  majors  in  peace 
studies. 

At  Manchester,  Dr.  Deeter  estimates  about 
one-tenth  of  the  students  take  one  or  more 
courses  in  peace  during  the  year.  He  ex- 
plained Colgate  University  has  a  ratio  of 
nearly  one-fifth  of  its  students  taking  at 
least  one  course  in  the  study. 

The  peace  studies  program  offers  courses 
such  as  Conflict  Resolution,  which  deals 
with  various  methods  by  which  conflict  Is 
resolved  and  its  aftermath,  and  Analysis  of 
War  and  Peace,  which  examines  conditions 
conducive  to  peace  and  the  nature,  effects 
and  causes  of  war. 

Another  Is  the  Philosophy  of  Civilization, 
dealing  with  questions  such  as  why  civiliza- 
tions rise  and  fall,  what  can  be  learned  from 
history  and  what  students  have  learned  from 
their  personal  hist<H7. 

A  course  in  internaUonal  poUtlcs  studies 
causes  and  motives  of  statesmen's  activities 
m  the  international  arena  and  various  meth- 
ods for  establishing  a  world  order. 

In  the  field  experience  and  internships 
with  variotis  agencies  are  also  a  part  of  the 
program,  remarked  Dr.  Deeter. 

He  said  a  group  of  students  will  be  golnc 
to  England's  Tavistock  Institute  next  year 
to  study  the  resolution  of  conflict.  A  class  in 
January  studied  Utopian  thought  and  vis- 
ited christian  and  secular  communes. 

Some  students  did  a  two-week  internship 
this  year  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  a  profes- 
sional conflict  management  group,  studying 
violence  situations,  racial  and  famUy  con^ 
tbcts,  youth  rehabiUtation  and  centers  for 
those  who  could  not  function  adequately 
in  school.  Others  worked  with  the  Dayton 
Police  Department  in  matters  of  conflict  res- 
olution. 

Some  worked  with  the  American  Prtends 
6|ervice  Committee  and  the  United  Fam 
vvorkers  to  bring  about  social  change  An- 
other group  did  a  recent  study  of  the  tax 
now  in  Indiana,  coricludhig  the  state  pays 
more  for  war  than  many  others,  since  the 
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patio  of  tax  funds  pouring  back  Into  Indiana 
Is  lower. 

Dr.  Deeter  said  the  program  also  brings  In 
various  speakers  for  its  two  major  confer- 
ences at  the  coUege  ew;h  year;  along  with 
speakers  for  class  sessions  and  minor  work- 
shops. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire,  the  Democratic 
senator  from  Wisconsin,  spoke  last  fall  at  a 
major  conference  at  Manc)iester  on  the  mili- 
tary Industrial  complex.  Other  past  speakers 
included  Gary  Hart,  the  manager  of  George 
McGovern's  presidential  bid  and  presently  a 
Colorado  senator,  Ralph  Bunche.  former  U  S 
ambassador  to  the  United  NaUons,  and  Jean- 
Pierre  Debris,  a  former  South  VietuameEe 
schoolteacher,  arrested  for  initiating  a  peace 
rally. 

Smaller  workshlps  have  featiu'ed  a  debate 
between  a  former  South  Vietnamese  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  a  U.S  State 
Department  official  about  U.S.  Indochina 
policy  and  a  former  U.S.  Armv  officer  leadin" 
a  workshop  on  nonviolence  and  social  change 
Dr.  Deeter.  who  said  he  became  interested 
m  peace  studies  becau.-e  of  a  reali?Ation  of 
rehgjous  paciflsm  picked  up  during  the 
Korean  War,  said  most  of  the  peace  studies 
activism,"  commented  Dr.  Deeter. 

He  added  many  go  into  such  divisions  of 
law,  as  poverty  and  international  law.  Many 
go  into  church  agencies,  he  said,  though  that 
is  not  as  prevalent  now  as  it  used  to  be 
Others  work  in  public  service  Jobs,  social 
and  medical  agencies.  A  few  have  entered  the 
state  department  and  foreign  service 

He  said  during  the  Vietnam  years,  Man- 
chester students  were  concerned  with  the 
war,  but  not  with  the  activism.  "Maybe  the 
professors  were  stin  concerned  vou  need  more 
academic  understanding  before  you  get  into 
majors  go  on  to  graduate  school. 

He  explained  interest  lu  the  program  Is  at 
Its  high  point  now.  with  seven  people  seek- 
ing majors.  Dr.  Deeter  added  the  other  peak 
period  was  during  the  Korean  War.  He  said 
interest  was  low  during  the  1960's. 

The  peace  studies  program  has  had  its  ups 
aixd  downs  over  its  years  in  existence,  he 
related,  but  predicts  the  program  wUl  survive 
because  of  the  school's  commitment  to  It 
Dr.  Deerer  said  the  coUege  funds  the  pro- 
gram, unlike  many  on  other  campuses  which 
are  funded  by  foundations.  But  the  professor 
warned,  when  the  money  in  these  founda- 
tions is  low  the  programs  have  to  be  cut 
back. 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES  WILL 
MEAN  DEEP,  EXTENDED  RECES- 
SION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  Pace  the  Nation,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Chaiiman  Alan  Green- 
span told  the  American  people  that  the 
recession  had  come  to  an  end.  In  his 
words.  th3  economy  has  "bottomed  out." 

His  claim  is  no  more  reassuring  than 
his  claims  last  siumner  that  there  would 
be  no  recession.  It  is  like  a  weather 
forecaster  hailing  the  end  of  a  blizzard 
as  the  arrival  of  spring. 

One  could  argue,  of  coui-se.  along  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Alan  Green^ian 
that  what  falls  down  fast  will  bounce 
back  equally  fast.  I  wish  this  were  true 
But  our  economy  has  suffered  such  a  pre- 
cipitous erosion  of  real  income,  finan- 
cial wealth,  iobs,  and  confidence  that  a 
swift  recovery  is  merely  wishful  think- 
ing. 

Chairman  Greenspan  would  have  given 
the  American  people  a  much  better  flavor 
of  our  economic  prospects  If  he  had  said 
that  the  economy  is  "on  the  bottom" 
rather  than  "bottoming  out."  We  have 


fallen  off  a  cliff  and  face  a  long,  difficult, 
uncertain  joumey  back  to  the  to».  In 
many  respects  our  troubles  are  just 
beginning. 

Some  people  use  alphabet  soup  jargon 
to  desaibe  our  prospects  for  recover--. 
The  "V"  shaped  recovery  wished  for  by 
the  administiation — swiftly  down  and 
swiftly  back  up — is  no  longer  a  reasrai- 
aWe  prospect.  Some  of  the  more  optimis- 
Uc  now  expect  a  "U"  shape— a  recoverv 
wluch  is  gradual  in  setting  underwav. 
Some  pessimists  predict  an  "L"  shape— ^a 
period  of  stagnation  before  any  recovery 
begins.  Finally,  there  are  those  who 
wouW  not  be  surprised  by  a  "W  shape— 
a  brief  partial  recovei-y  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond dip  before  a  prolonged  recoverv 
begins. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  wil]  have  an  L- 
or  W-shaped  recovery  unless  Congress 
and  the  administration  put  togethc  a 
recovery  program  that  is  strong  {.nd 
steady  enough  to  produce  a  swift,  cjn- 
tinumg  decline  in  unemployment.  In  this 
connection,  we  must  remember  that  out- 
put must  rise  by  more  than  4  percent 
each  year  Just  to  absorb  the  increase  in 
the  labor  force  and  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  those  already  employed. 
More  than  7  percent  growth  in  real  out- 
Put  per  year  is  needed  to  reduce  un- 
employment by  just  one  percentage 
point.  Our  past  economic  experience 
shows  that  such  a  vigorous  growth  is 
difficult  to  achieve  over  a  long  period— 
we  may  during  the  next  year  indeed  see 
a  recovery'  in  the  sense  that  oirtput 
begms  to  rise,  but  at  the  same  time  see 
too  slow  a  growth  to  bring  down  unem- 
ployment. 

Projections  of  our  economic  prospects 
made  with  both  the  Whaiton  model  and 
the  Data  Resources  model  are  not  very 
cheery.  If  we  do  not  move  swiftly  to  spui- 
an  economic  recovei-y,  we  wUl  have  8  to 
9  percent  unemployment  throughout  this 
year  and  even  well  into  next  year.  As- 
sunaing  that  the  Federal  budget  win  be 
at  the  level  spelled  out  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  resection  and  that  money 
supply  growth  will  even  exceed  the  5  to 
TVi  ver^A  limit  set  by  FSederal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums,  here  is 
what  the  two  models  predict  for  the  end 
of  next  year,  along  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Joint  Ectmomic  Com- 
mittee: 

RECENT  FORECASTS  TOR  4TH  QUARTER  OF  1275 


R«^pulj)ul  imutiMi 

(billioiR  of  [3te 

1958  Unemploy-       iTiiii  i— 

dollars)  ment  rale    Price  Isdex) 


Wb3rtoa(May30)... 
Data  resources  <May 

m /. 

JEC  reconunemleil 


829 

863 


7.9 
7.9 


4.9 

5.6 


largets  (March 


^)- 


890  900         6.5  6.8 


The  "recovery"  projected  by  these 
models  would  be  an  economic  disaster.  It 
would  condemn  more  than  8  million 
American  workers  to  prolonged  Jobless- 
ness for  another  year  or  even  longer.  It 
would  waste  more  than  $250  bHIlon  in 
potential  output.  It  would  cut  out  busi- 
ness investment  in  new  productive  ca- 
pacity Just  when  we  are  niost  in  need 
of  it. 
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The  administration's  current  eco- 
nomic policy  do<Hns  a  prolonged  period 
of  deep  economic  disti'ess.  President 
Ford  has  aheady  vetoed  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Appropriation  Act 
which  would  have  provided  almost  1 
million  jobs  and  is  now  threatening  to 
veto  the  Emergency  Middle-Income 
Housing  Act  that  will  stiimilatc  400,000 
new  homes  and  ahnost  800.000  jobs  in  the 
construction  and  consumer  durables  in- 
austiies.  These  vetoes  show  a  callous  ad- 
muustration  disregard  for  iieople  and 
jobs. 

It  is  time  for  Alan  Greenspan  and  the 
rest  of  the  administrations  high  eco- 
nomic otScials  to  stop  looking  at  eco- 
nomic disaster  througli  rose-cojored 
glasses  and  start  working  closely  witJi 
Congress  to  create  an  economic  program 
designed  to  put  8.5  million  unemployed 
Americans  back  on  payrolLs  and  into  pro- 
ductive useful  jobs. 


THE  LAW  OP  THE  S^\ 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  1969, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mi-. 
Jackson),  chaii-man  of  tlae  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  ahead  of 
ills  time  as  usual,  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  tlmt  one  of  these  years  we 
will  have  to  answer  the  question:  Who 
owns — or  is  resiK>nsible  for — two-ihirds 
of  Earth? 

That  is  the  area  of  tlie  world's  oceans — 
and  tlie  land  beneath. 

Since  he  created  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair,  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress,  the  press  and  the 
public  in  the  law  of  the  sea  has  sky- 
rocketed. Where  one  committee  was 
.seriously  concerned  in  1969,  there  are  at 
least  six  today. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  increased 
interest  was  the  recent  demonstra- 
tion of  what  happens  in  these  United 
States  when  a  gioup  of  nations, 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  part  of  a 
basic  resource—oil — band  together  to 
increase  their  economic  and  political 
clout.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  in- 
creased mterest  was  the  realization  that, 
while  we  import  some  one-third  of  the 
oil  we  use,  we  depend  on  foreignei-s  for 
almost  all  of  the  ingredients  we  need  to 
make  steel.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the 
increased  interest  was  the  statement  of 
the  United  Nations  that  tlie  ocean  areas 
were  the  "common  heritage  of  man- 
Ifind." 

In  places,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
literally  paved  with  manganese  nodules 
containing  minerals  basic  to  our  economy 
which  we  now  import.  At  the  same  time 
American  industiy  assiu-es  us  it  has  the 
ability  to  discover  and  recover  these 
minerals  with  due  regai-d  to  other  uses 
of  the  ocean.  And  there  is  no  question 
about  their  right  to  do  so  under  existing 
international  law. 

Since  that  declaration  many  bills  have 
been  introduced.  Some  would  encourage 
our  nationals  to  discover  and  develop  the 
mineral  resources  we  must  have— at  least 
exercise  some  meastire  of  control  over 
them  pending  international  agreement. 
Some  would  establish  a  200-mile  fishery 


b 


::k.s<  n 


resource  zone  around  the 
pending  international 
other  would  throw  a  200 
control  zone  around  the 
in  the  full  realization  that 
be  difficult  to  clean  up  pa 
tub.  someone  slioiilcl  .stait 
do  the  iob. 

So  there  are  those  in 
have  been  concoined   will 
lem.s  for  some  time.  For 
original  Seabed  Mineral 
v.as  introduced  in  1971. 
executive  .agencies  concern 
lation  .submit  their  recom»i 
the  Congress.  But  .-ill  we  h 
1971  is  ad'.'icc  that  we  in 
nothing. 

Meanwhile,  liowcver,  tlic 
indications  that  someoiv 
tive  agencies  was  doin,-? 
thinking  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  rocor.i 
teiior  Committee  i.s  a  lette 
1973.   to  Chairman   Jac 
Charles  N.  Brower.  acting 
the    Department    ol    Stale 
chairman  of  the  IiUeragenc 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
eludes  the.-:e  worcis: 

We  will  spi're  no  etfons  lo 
.successful  Law  of  the  Sea 
be  concluded  on  .schedule 
not  meau  that  we  intend  to 
exclusively  en  the  Law  of  di 
iions. 

Prudence  dictates  that   v.c 
once  lo  fonniilnte  a  legislati^ 
a  contingency  basis   for   two 
it  could  conceivably  become  cl 
ucgctlations    that    we    have 
basis  for  expecting  a  i  imely 
Law    of    Sea    Conference.    Se 
prepare   for  provisional   entry 
some   aspects   of    the    intenii 
regime  once  it  i.s  signed.  Whil« 
in    H.R.    9    (the    seabed 
pending  at  that  time)    does 
us  to  be  satisfactory,  we  intei^ 
the  useful  discussions  we  liav 
with  industry  representatives 
of  the  public  on  ihis  Issue 
foimulaling  such    an   approatji 
Administration. 
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As  part  of  tlie  increased 
interest  in  the  Law  of 
liave  been  at  least  four  hear 
most  recent  U.N.  Law  of  the 
ence  which  ended  on  May 
the  only  agreement  to  comi 
Conference  was  to  meet  agai  i 
.sometime  next  year. 

The    Conference    also 
'Informal    Single 
which  is  part  of  hearing 
the  Senate  and  House.  F 
of  view  of  the  United  States 
words  about  part  1  of  that 
tion  dealing  with  the  i 
cineiy  for  the  seabed 
jui-isdiction— are  that  it  is 
gated  disaster." 

The  "Single  Text"  may  no 
ated  document.  But  it  is  a 
soi-ts  of  the  effectiveness  ol 
ators  in  getting  our  point  of 
nently  displayed  before  the 
It  would  appear   that  we 
trouble.  As  I  read  it,  the 
community  owns,  and  nuis 
beyond  200  miles  and  can 
to  U.S.  taxpayers  and 
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There  is  going  to  be  a 
in  Jamaica:  branch  offices 
international  agency  is 
budgets,  make  rules,  decide 
-sharing,   determine 
row   money,  and  be  exempt 
and  customs. 

It  it  going  to  own  

200  miles— light  down  to  wha  , . 
to  as    'objects  of  archeologic  il 
toiioal   nature."  It  may  itsdf 
research.  It  regulates  fixed  ir 
It  may  do  its  own  developing, 
tiansportalion,  and  marketini 
cide.  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
llie  ocean  areas  "of  commercial 
It  may  reserve  certain  _, 
own  develoi>ment.  It  may 
ing  counlrie.s  acce.«s  to  what 
lo  in  the  draft  as  "patentee 
!;'E»tentPd  technology." 

Al.so,  I  Am  concerned  about 
a  word.  7'he  word  is  "resource 
ous  healings  there  has  been 
to    th?    International   Seabe< 
Authority.  Now  it  is  the 
Seabed  Authority.  And  I  wondfcr 
an  indication  that  the  count 
vast  majority  of  votes  would 
control  over  all  activities  in 
national  area. 

And  the  draft  is  shot  throu^ 
crimination. 

For  example:  According  t< 

I  have,  the  International 

ity  is  to  avoid  discriminatior 
I  am  quoting  now  from  the 

apecial    consideration  .  .  .  for 
est.3    and    needs    of    the 
tries  .  .  .  .siiall  not  be  deemed  to 
nation. 
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GeogiaiJhy  is  to  be  considered 
eating  branch  offices,  and  in 
sonnel.  There  is  reference 
termed  'preferential  access  o    . 
tenns"  to  developing  countri  is 
nally,  if  ISA  finds  and  devel)ps 
resources,  the  draft  says  th 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  no  ; 
the    international    market 
may  be  sold  at  lower  prices 
ing  countries. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  liii  is  Uncle 
Sugar — the  reference  to  whaq  is  politely 
termed : 

Assessment  of  the  contributlorfc  of  Parties 
to  this  Convention  as  necessary  for  meeting 
the  Administrative  budget. 


Also  a  matter  of  record  before 
ate  Interior  Committee  are  __ 
surances  of  those  who  speak 
the  United  Nations  that  we 
agreement  in  just  one  more  _ 
was  the  administration  line  ... 
neva  in  1973,  before  Caraca; 
before  Geneva  in  1975. 

We  also  have  been  assure< 
years  that  there  would  be 
agreement  by  tlie  end  of  1975 
is  gone,  too. 

A  principal  .spokesman  for 
istration  over  the  years  has 
John  Norton  Moore,  Chairmkn 
National    Security   Committ^ 
agency  Task  Force  on  the  Law 
For  years  he  has  been 
he  referred  to  as  "cautious 
As  late  as  last  March,  he  was , 
"a  good  treaty,"  and  one  thai 
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"timely,"  by  the  end  of  1975  by  his  own 
definition. 

In  hearings  this  year,  he  has  told  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  Committee,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  he  was 
v.rcng.  I  quote  from  his  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  on  Jime  4,  1975: 

In  previotis  testimony  before  this  Cc«nralt- 
tee,  I  have  indicated  that  Uiere  were  reason- 
sible  prospects  of  sdherUig  to  the  General 
A'-sembly  schedule  and  completing  the  work 
uC  the  Conference  during  1075.  Indeed,  this 
riming  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  otir  interim 
policy.  I  regret  to  report  to  you  that  I  was 
wrong  and  that  this  schedule  was  overly  opti- 
mistic. It  is  now  clear  that  the  negotiations 
cannot  be  completed  before  mid-1976  at  the 
c.irliest  and  at  this  time  it  Is  not  clear 
v.hether  or  not  a  treaty  can  be  completed 
during  1976.  Tlie  Conference  has  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
i.ext  session  be  held  for  eight  weeks  begin- 
ning March  29,  1976  and  that  the  Conferencfc 
then  decide  whether  an  additional  session  is 
ueeded  during  the  summer  of  1D76.  Though 
such  a  schedule  could  conclude  s  treaty  dur- 
ing 1976  if  tliere  is  sufficient  will  to  do  so,  I 
woiUd  not  be  frank  with  this  ComnUttee  If  I 
did  not  express  my  disappointment  that  a 
target  date  to  conclitde  a  treaty  was  not 
agreed  by  the  Conference  despite  what  seems 
to  be  a  majority  sentiment  for  conclusion 
during  1976. 

So,  Professor  Moore  tells  us  he  has  been 
w Tong  for  years  as  he  has  assured  us,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  that,  by  the 
end  of  1975  would  emerge  from  the 
United  Nations  a  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty 
with  which  we  can  live. 

Having  established  his  credentials  as 
being  wrong,  he  also  said: 

Thff  Administration  Is  now  conducting  a 
t'aorough  reevaluatlon  of  our  interim  policy 
to  ensure  that  the  necessary  balance  Is  found 
between  our  broad  interest  In  a  multilateral 
resolution  of  oceans'  problems  and  our  more 
immediate  needs,  particularly  the  protection 
uf  coastal  fisheries  stocks  and  access  to  the 
raw  materials  on  the  seabed. 

He  said  he  hopes  this  "reevaluatlon" 
can  be  completed  "by,  or  soon  after,  the 
August  congressional  recess." 

So,  Congress  is  now  being  asked,  by  an 
administrative  spokesman  who  says  he 
was  wrong,  to  wait  for  several  more 
months  while  the  administration  "reeval- 
uates its  interim  position." 

Now  that  the  question  of  the  "interim 
position"  has  been  raised  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  administration,  we  can  ask  what 
is,  has  been,  or  will  be  that  interim  posi- 
tion? I  have  only  been  In  this  business 
for  6  years,  and  the  only  interim  position 
I  have  betu  able  to  determine  is  opposi- 
tion to  any  action  by  the  Congress  In 
this  complex  area.  We  have  been  told 
many  times  that  any  action  we  might 
take  would  be  interpreted  by  other  na- 
tions as  imilateral  and  would  wreck  the 
negotiations  for  a  tim^  and  satisfactory 
treaty. 

Now  we  are  also  told  that,  in  Professor 
Moore's  words: 

For  our  p«rt.  we  recognize  that  the  formu- 
lation of  United  States  oceans'  policy  Is  a 
shared  responsIbUtty  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive   and  we  are  determined  to 


make  the  law  of  the  sea  a  model  at  coopera- 
tive partnership. 

I  am  no  longer  willing  to  be  a  sOoit 
partner— at  least  one  who  has  been  told 
to  keep  silent  for  6  years.  The  Congress 
has  been  told  that  there  will  be  no  Inter- 
national agreement  in  1975,  and  perhaps 
not  in  1976.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  who 
share  this  responsibility  to  reevaluate 
our  position. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MrrcALF)  has  raised  an  issue  today  that 
•this  Congress  must  face.  The  outcwne 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  will 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for  this 
cotmtry.  Mineral  resources  of  the  deep 
seabed,  if  developed  by  American  com- 
panies, could  provide  supplies  of  copper, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese  that  would 
be  available  to  American  consumers 
without  the  threat  of  cartel-like  actions 
now  being  proposed  by  many  mineral 
producing  countries  from  which  we  im- 
port. 

I  certainly  share  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  an  international 
treaty  that  supports  our  resource  rigiits 
and  establishes  workable  rules  for  all 
ocean  activities.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
a  treaty  which  denies  the  right  of  Amer- 
icans to  exploit  deep  ocean  resources 
should  be  ctmsidered  for  ratification  by 
the  Senate.  Senator  Metcai.f's  remarks 
this  morning  indicate  that  the  draft 
treaty  produced  by  the  Geneva  session 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  does 
just  that — it  denies  U.S.  citizens  their 
existing  rights.  I  know  that  the  document 
referred  to  is  not  a  final  treaty  and  is 
still  subject  to  negotiation.  But  I  also 
know  that  what  that  draft  treaty  reflects 
is  no  different  from  what  the  developing 
nations  are  demanding  in  every  conceiv- 
able area  of  international  economic  rela- 
tions— the  right  to  end  the  free  market 
system  and  force  economic  discrimina- 
tion in  their  favor. 

In  view  of  the  reports  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  given  us  concerning 
the  law  of  the  sea  talks,  I  am  afraid  ttiat 
the  times  may  not  be  right  for  a  treaty 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  register  my  support  for 
Senator  Metcalf's  suggestion.  He  says 
that  he  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  a  silent 
partner  to  the  administration.  I  agree.  It 
is  time  for  Congress,  working  with  the 
administration,  to  guide  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  this  area.  Our  ocean  re- 
source interests  are  far  too  important  to 
be  neglected  by  the  Congress  merely  be- 
cause international  negotiations  take  a 
long  time.  We  can  only  be  patient  for  so 
long.  When  this  country's  interests  are  at 
stake.  Congress  should  act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues.  Senators  MrrcALr 
and  Fanrin,  in  emphasizing  the  need  for 
a  careful  study  of  U.S.  Interests  in.  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Tbe  range  of 
issues  that  are  being  negotiated  in  that 
forum  is  truly  oren^elming.  A  btlef 
glance  at  the  draft  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
reveals  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  arti- 
cle of  the  hundreds  that  are  prcvosed 
that  does  not  affect  some  Interest  at  the 
United  States.  This  is  true  because  we 
are  a  major  shipping  Nation,  a  great 


naval  power,  and  we  have  identified  large 
qaantitieB  of  hydrocarbons  on  oar  Con- 
tinental Sh^.  In  addition,  many  of  otir 
pecqde  carry  on  the  proud  tradttloa  of 
fishing  for  the  abundant  living  reEourocs 
that  lie  off  oui  coastlines.  Furthermore, 
we  have  a  deep  concon  for  the  health  of 
the  ocean  environment.  These  interests 
are  shared  by  many  other  nRt*o"« 
around  the  world.  As  a  result,  we  see  in 
the  draft  treaty  articles  prodiKed  in 
Geneva  that  the  will  of  the  international 
community  in  these  areas  of  interest 
happily  coincides  with  the  needs  of  this 
country. 

But  with  respect  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  deep  seabed,  the  situatimi 
is  different.  The  United  States  is  depend- 
ent on  other  countries  for  not  insig- 
nificant quantities  of  the  minerals  found 
in  the  deep  seabed.  Now  it  appears  that 
pioneei-ing  American  companies  iiave  de- 
veloped the  technology  to  recover  the 
mineral-laden  nodules  from  the  ocean 
depths.  These  minerals  could  be  made 
available  not  only  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, but  by  virtue  of  the  exciting  new 
breakthroughs  in  techn(doey,  new  min- 
eral sources  would  be  unlocked  for  all 
nations. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  an  in- 
tematiodtial  agreement  to  govern  the  de- 
velopmoit  erf  deep  ocean  resources.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
would  want  the  Senate  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  in  which,  in  return  for  taking  the 
lisks  of  learning  how  man  can  make 
better  use  of  the  oceans,  our  companies 
could  be  denied  tbe  right  to  particqMte 
in  the  eventual  develc^ment  of  deep 
ocean  resomtxs.  We  must  carefully  ex- 
amine the  situation  to  determine  the 
chances  for  the  achievement  of  a  final 
treaty  that  will  be  fair  to  American  in- 
terests in  the  deep  seabed  as  well  as  to 
those  of  other  nations.  The  reports  given 
to  Congress  by  the  VB.  delegation  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  prospects  for  success 
are  not  good.  Tlie  time  has  come  for  titie 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive  to  take 
a  long,  bard  locA  at  the  path  we  have 
chosen.  If  that  path  will  not  lead  us 
where  we  need  to  go,  then  it  is  time  to 
find  a  new  route. 


BRIG.  GEN.  CHARLES  E.  YEAGER 
HONORED  BY  SALEM  COLLEGE- 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AIR  FORCE  REC- 
OMMENDB  LEGISLATION  FOR  A 
SPECIAL  MEDAL  FOR  THIS  COU- 
RAGEOUS AMERICAN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  June  20,  West  Virginia  as  a  State, 
was  112  years  of  age.  Thronghout  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  Mountain  State 
there  were  appropriate  events  com- 
memorating the  birthday. 

At  Salon  College,  in  Salem,  a  partic- 
ularly significant  program  was  held  with 
honors  and  Bicentennial  wards.  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  E.  Yeager.  a  native  of 
Hamlin,  just  retired  from  an  outstand- 
ing career  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  college^  annual  Mr. 
West  l^rglnla  Award  and  an  honorary 
degree,  doctmr  at  aeronaatical  science. 

This  moimtalneer  achieved  one  of  the 
most  singular  heroic  feats  In  the  htetocy 
of  flying.  On  Otcober  14,  1947,  the  then 
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Capt.  Charles  E.  Teager,  an  Air  Force 
test  pilot,  flew  a  small  experimental 
rocket-powered  aircraft,  tbe  Bell  XS-1. 
throiigh  the  sound  barrier.  He  became 
the  first  man  in  history  to  deliberately  fly 
faster  than  the  speed  of  soimd.  His  his- 
toric flight,  following  many  months  of 
tests  and  evaluation  of  the  imknown, 
opened  a  new  era  in  world  aviation. 
Today,  supersonic  speeds  are  common- 
place, but  on  that  crucial  date  in  October 
of  1947,  there  were  many  scientific  au- 
thorities who  remained  convinced  that 
man  could  never  hope  to  achieve  or  sur- 
vive supersonic  speeds. 

Charles  Yeager  crossed  unchartered 
boimdaries  to  explore  a  new  frontier, 
and  in  so  doing,  provided  new  knowledge 
that  enabled  others  to  follow  and  expand 
the  limits  of  man's  world  of  new  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  noteworthy  event 
to  honor  Brig.  Gen.  Yeager  was  attended 
by  persons  active  in  the  development  of 
international  and  national  aviation  pro- 
grams. Some  of  those  in  attendance  are 
known  throughout  the  world  for  their 
aerospace  exploits.  Included  were  Lt. 
Gen.  Pete  Quesada,  an  aviator  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  historic  inflight  refuel- 
ing mission  in  1929,  commanded  major 
elements  of  our  Army  Air  Forces  in  the 
World  War  n,  and  became  the  first  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration; Paid  Garber.  who  wit- 
nessed a  flight  by  Orville  Wright  in  1909, 
beicame  one  of  the  first  air  mail  pilots, 
and  has  been  associated  with  the  Ah-  and 
Space  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution since  its  Inception ;  O.  J.  King, 
a  retired  Marine  Corps  pilot  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  flrst  naval  trans-Pacific 
flight  of  single  Jet  aircraft,  was  a  combat 
pilot  in  World  War  n  and  Korea,  and 
now  serves  as  vice  president — public  af- 
fairs, for  Allegheny  Airlines;  and  Don- 
ald W.  Whitehead,  Federal  Cochahrman 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, an  organization  which  has  been 
instnmiental  in  the  development  of  air- 
port projects  in  West  Virginia  and  other 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

There  were  those  present  who  are  ac- 
tive in  the  developmnt  of  aviation  in 
West  Virginia.  They  included  Robert 
Azinger,  president  of  United  Aircraft  of 
West  VU^nia  and  Miles  Beech,  vice 
president  of  this  organization;  David  M. 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  West  Virghiia 
Aeronautics  Commission,  and  Bill  Rich- 
ards, executive  director  of  the  commis- 
sion, both  of  whom  are  diligently  work- 
ing toward  the  implementation  of  a 
strong  airways  system  within  our  State : 
W.  A.  Boyd,  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel: 
Gene  Brewer,  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
County  Journal  and  a  retired  Ah:  FV)rce 
colonel;  Clyde  Digman,  an  active  pilot 
of  many,  many  years  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Salem  College;  ; 
and  Robert  McWhorter,  an  Air  Force 
Reserve  Ueutenant  colonel. 

I  was  gratifled  to  participate  in  these 
ceremonies  in  which  Salem  College,  my 
alma  mater,  provided  a  deserved  and 
timely  tribute  to  a  world-famous  Amer- 
ican who  has  demonstrated  over  the  past 


and 
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lyeir 
me  ism'< 


four  decades  an  outstandli:  g 
his  country. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  ev 
entations  of  the  awards 
this  aviation  pioneer,  there 
to  the  Senate  a  message 
partment  of  the  Air  Force 
legislation  "to  authorize 
of  the  United  States  to  . 
name  of  Congress,  a  medal 
Charles  E.  Yeager."  Last 
this  year,  I  introduced  _ 
thorize  the  President  to  . 
name  of  Congress  a  meda 
General  Yeager.  The  Air 
mendation  does  not  specif; 
legislation,  a  medal  of  honir, 
describe  the  medal  as  the 
a  noncombat  medal  of  honir, 
portantly,  this  affirmative 
Air    Force    should    enable 
Services  Committee  to 
deteiTOination  on  the  mos 
recognition,  through 
courageous  and  dedicated 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  program  of  _ 
College  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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Salem  College  :  West  Vir<#nia 
American  Bicentennial 


(Friday,    June    20,    1975,    12 

Randolph  Campus  Center) 

Toastmaster:    John    D. 
Salem  College  Board  of  Trusfees 

Invocation:  Dr.  Joseph  P 
First  United  Methodist 
West  Virginia. 

Welcome:    Dr.    Dallas 
Salem  College. 

The   West   Virginia   Day 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph 
Senator,  State  of  West 


Day — 

■UNCHEON 

O'clock    noon, 


Lo  agh.    Member, 


Chun  h 


I^Bardi,  Pastor, 
Clarlcsburg, 


Virgil  ia 

SALEM    COLLEGE    MR.    WEST   VH  GINIA    AWARD 

Salem  College  proudly  pres<  iits  the  Award 
lor  1975  to 

Brigadier  General  Charles  E.  Yeager, 
United  States  Air  Force    retired 

Presenting  the  award  on  to  half  of  Salem 
CoUege:  the  Hon.  H.  Leon  lager,  Former 
Member,  West  Virginia  Housi    of  Delegates. 

Remarks:   Brigadier  Genera     Yeager. 

Presentation  of  the  Bicent  nnial  Flag  to 
Salem  College  by  Senator  Ra  idolph 

The  Honors  Ceremonies:  Dr|  Dallas  Bailey, 
presiding. 

The  Conferring  of  the  D^iee;  Honoris 
Causa 

for  Honors: 
eager  by  Pro- 

by  Col. 
Trustees,  and 

Faculty. 


Presentarion  of  the  Candid^ie 
Brigadier  General  Charles  E. 
fessor    Randolph    Scott; 
James  H.  Brewster,  Board  of 
Angelo   Koukoulis,    Salem 

Closing  Prayer:  Dr.  DeBard 

Reception    in    honor    of    G  nieral    Yeager 
Immediately  following  in  the  Jounge. 


rai  1 


Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr 
connection  with  the  progri 
priate  to  note  that  those  w 
the  presentation  of  the 
honors  have  aviation  or  Aii 
grounds.  Col.  James  H.  Brpwster 
tired  from  the  Air  Force; 
Scott  Is  an  Air  Force 
and  Angelo  Kouloulis   is 
Aeromech,  Inc.,  an  aviatii>n 
flying  service  wliich  cooper 
college  in  the  teaching  of 
science  courses. 
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BUSINESS    WEEK    MAGAZINE 
PORTS      ON      SMALL 
PROBLEMS 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preslden  t 
stoiy  in  the  June  30,  1975,  isi  u 
ness  Week  is  entitled  "Small 
the  Maddening  Struggle  To 
chairman  of  the  Select  O. 
Small  Business,  I  was  please  i 
recognition  was  accorded  t< 
committee  has  long  felt  is 
ment  of  our  economy.  Ac 
Internal  Revenue  Service  _ 
are  nearly  13  million  U.S. 
some  3  million  of  which  ar< 
I'anch  businesses  and  1 
fessional  enterprises. 

Accordmg  to  the  definition  i 
by  the  Small  Business  Adir 
small  business  firms  accoim 
52  percent  of  private 

percent  of  the  business 

proximately  one-third  of  the 
tional  product. 

Therefore,  it  is  gratifying 
business  and  its  problems 
tional   recognition   in   a 
this  kind. 

The  article  points  out 
failui-es  are  rising  steepy  _. 
pact  of  the  worst  recession 
has  experienced  since  the 
that  the  interest  rate  on 

smaller  firms  has  ranged 

18  percent  during  the  past 
explains  that  medium 
tier" — companies  also 
kets  dominated  by  the 
and  similarly  face  many  of 
problems  of  smaller  busin 
cause  of  this,  many  of  these 
firms  are  "simply  struggling 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
foi-mative  article  about  smafil 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
mation  of  all  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
Small  Business:   the  Maddeni: 

To       Survive — Small 

Squeezed  by  Tight  Money, 

AND   Depressed  Markets 

•T  would  be  nuts  to  go 
other   season."   sighs    Ben   BlanK, 
of  b.iinope.  Inc.,  A  Philadelph^ 
lurer  of  children's  wear.  In  the 
volume  has  shrunk  from  $250, 
000,  ills  material  costs  have  in 
and   his  labor  costs   have  rise: 
pinched    by    heavy    inventorie: 
lK>ught  last  year  when  I  thoughi 
right")   and  the  drop  in  sales, 
able  to  raise  his  prices  only  15% 
plains  that  only  his  bigger 
survive  these  days. 

"Take    Oshkosh    B'Gosh,    Inc 
make   something    that   sells   foi 
says.  "Hell.  I  can't  even  start  to 
that."  Another  big  problem  is  i 
ceivable.  More  than  25%  of  last 
are  on   collection,   a  situation 
"deadly. "  Says  he:  "The 
charge  you  20' c  to  collect,  but 
only   16';,  so   I'm  losing  monetr 
money."  Blanc,  who  has  been  In 
years,  concludes:  "If  we  have 
season,  I  will  shutter  down." 

Blanc's  lament  is  repeated  bj 
inessmen  in  virtually  every  Indi 
part  of  the  country.  "TTie  smaU 
these  days  is  like  the  guy  In  La 
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prays,  'Please  God,  let  me  break  even,  i  need 
.  the  money,' "  says  Oliver  O.  Ward,  head  of 
the  Smaller  Business  Assn.  of  New  England. 
•Things  are  tough  now,  and  it  looks  like 
I  hoy  will  be  tough  for  a  long  time  coming." 

THE  tribulations  OF  SMALLNESS 

.\fter  months  of  devastating;  inflation  and 
ic.  e.'s.sion,  many  of  the  nation's  smaller  en- 
ir'-preneurs  are  fighting  for  survival. 
Squeezed  by  tight  money,  rising  costs,  de- 
presstKl  markets,  and  uncertain  supply 
.M)iirces,  they  find  it  tougher  to  cope  v/ith  eco- 
nomic adversity  tlian  larger,  more  flnan- 
tially  robust  competitors.  Their  problems  are 
compounded  by  growing  government  inter- 
vention. New  occupational  safety  rules,  en- 
vironmental restrictions,  product  safety  reg- 
ulations, and  increased  minimum  wages  pose 
costly  challenges  that  are  more  difficult  tat 
the  small  businessman.  Just  as  significant, 
the  harsh  economic  climate  has  created  un- 
precedented barriers  for  new  entrepreneurs 
eager  to  enter  the  marketplace. 

These  tribulations  are  vividly  pointed  up 
in  the  steady  rise  in  Iwnkruptcies  and  the 
decline  in  new  business  Incorporation.  Dun 
\-  Bradstreet's  statistics  on  commerical  and 
industrial  failures,  which  essentially  cover 
small  businesses,  last  year  reached  a  three- 
year  high  In  numbers— 9.915— and  a  record 
Jiigh  in  total  dollar  liabilities.  Last  March 
tlie  rate  was  the  highest  for  any  month  In 
eight  years. 

Dollar  liabilities  topped  $3-billion  for  the 
first  time  in  1974.  and  Included  an  luiprece- 
dcnted  427  bankruptcies  in  tlie  million-dollar 
category.  Increasingly  aflfected  are  larger 
i)usinesses,  not  just  store-front  "mom-and- 
pop"  operations.  Especially  hard  hit  are  re- 
tailers of  general  merchandise,  biUlding  con- 
iractors,  home  furnishings  retailers,  and 
bi'.ildliig  materials  dealers.  Failures  are  also 
tip  in  textile  and  apparel  manufactiu-ing  and 
among  transportation  equipment  producers. 
New  business  incorporations  slumped  to  319,- 
U9  last  year  from  a  record  329,358  in  1973. 
Early  in  1975  the  number  dropped  to  the  low- 
est level  in  four  years. 

To  b2  sure,  economic  calamity  Is  not  uni- 
versal among  small  businessmen.  Many  con- 
timie  to  thrive,  and  some  even  see  strategic 
advantages  in  their  size  during  a  recession. 
"We  can  be  more  fiexible,  can  move  more 
quickly,  and  concentrate  on  smaller  segments 
of  markets,"  notes  David  Bigelow,  president 
of  R.  c.  Bigelow  Co.,  a  Norwalk  (Conn.)  -based 
specialty  foods  outfit  that  grosses  about  $10- 
mlllion. 

Blgelow's  most  successful  product  Is  a 
spiced  tea.  Constant  Comment.  General 
Poods  had  a  competitive  brand  that  was 
abandoned.  Now  Bigelow  Is  battling  GF  again 
in  spiced-  and  fruit-flavored  instant  coffees. 
Tills  time,  Bigelow  concedes,  General  Foods 
has  "flattened  us  out  a  bit." 

Nevertheless,  Bigelow  Is  bullish  about  the 
futtire  of  small  business.  "I  feel  the  large 
corporations  are  failing  In  this  country,  leav- 
ing opportunities  for  small  specialty  com- 
panies,"  he  says.  "Big  manufacturers  are 
making  such  bad  products.  The  big,  dis- 
count-type retail  operators  run  stores  where 
no  one  gives  a  damn  about  the  customer.  So 
There  arc  opportunities  for  small  business- 
men. But  it  takes  a  strong  individr.al  to  han- 
dle them." 

HOW  SMALL  IS  SMALL  .^ 

Getting  an  exact  fix  on  the  Ufe  and  times 
of  smaU  business  is  complicated  bv  the 
question  d^^eflnition.  The  official  defini- 
tion—employed by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration on  loans — ranges  airover  the  lot 
lu  manufacturing,  it  is  based  on  numbers  of 
employees  and  the  Industry.  Apparel  and  tex- 
uie  companies  are  regarded  as  "small"  if  they 
have  no  more  than  250  employees.  For  pro- 
iiicers  of  aircraft  and  ammunition,  the  num- 
opr  Is  1,500.  In  the  service  industries,  the  cri- 
terion  Is  dollar  voltime:  a  maximum  of  $5- 
tmlhon  for  department  stores,  groceries,  and 
auto  dealers,  and  $1 -million  for  most  other 


retailers;  $5-million  for  general  contractor?; 
and  $5-miilion  for  most  wholesalers.  To  re- 
flect inflation,  SBA  is  now  revising  the  sales 
figures  upward  by  as  much  as  90^o. 

The  problem  of  size,  however,  are  not  lim- 
ited to  companies  that  fit  neatly  into  the 
government's  "small  business"  pigeonholes. 
Scores  of  companies  with  sales  runmng  Into 
nine  figures — "second-tier"  corporations  in 
industries  dominated  by  billlou-dollar 
giants — suffer  the  same  kinds  of  disadvan- 
tages in  a  recession.  Tlieir  difficulties  lu  rais- 
ing capital,  lining  tip  stable  supply  sources, 
and  remaining  competitively  strong  are  likely 
to  resvilt  in  growing  concentration  of  mar- 
ket shares  among  the  giant  companies. 

The  cost  and  availability  of  capital  head 
the  list  of  small  business  problems.  Financ- 
ing a  small  business  is  like  a  line  from 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan,  quips  Oliver  Ward.  "The 
small  businessman  tries  his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  atmts."  Aalsing  money  to 
launch  or  expand  a  small  enterprise  is  never 
easy.  But  business  conditions,  the  collapse  of 
the  new  equity  market,  and  a  possible  na- 
tionwide capital  drought  have  made  it  tough- 
er than  ever. 

".Small  bxislnessmen  aren't  thinking  in 
terms  of  svirvival — getting  their  houses  in 
order  rather  than  Increasing  their  commit- 
ments."' 

James  M.  McCarl.  president  of  Perfection 
Furniture  Co.  of  Claremont.  N.C.,  who  now 
performs  Janitorial  chores  in  his  own  plant 
to  cut  overhead  costs,  says  that  "December 
and  Jantiary  were  the  two  worst  months  I 
have  seen  in  my  20  years  in  the  furniture 
business.  If  you  look  at  our  balance  sheet 
and  P&L  statement,  if  it  didn't  curl  your 
hair.  It  would  turn  it  white."  He  now  operates 
his  plant  only  four  days  a  week,  and  with 
other  executives,  helps  clean  up  on  Fridays. 
But  things  are  looking  up,  says  McCarl. 
with  the  entrepreneur's  incurable  optimism. 
"Business  has  gone  from  horrible  to  terri- 
ble." Long  range,  he  believes,  "the  things  we 
are  trying  to  do  will  eventuaUy  turn  this 
company  around  uuless  the  economy  Just 
stays  sour."  For  example,  he  is  offering  cus- 
tomers three  weeks  delivery  on  his  medium- 
priced,  special-order  upholstered  furnltiu-e. 
"A  competitor  asked  me  how  I  covUd  do  It, 
and  I  told  him  it  wasn't  hard  at  all  with  a 
two-week  backlog."  he  says.  "The  slump 
taught  me  to  take  every  adversity,  and 
try  to  turn  it  into  an  opportunity." 

McCarl's  bankers  helped  with  a  loan  ex- 
tension, but  other  smaU  businessmen  paint  a 
different  picture  of  bank  largesse.  "The 
banks  don't  cooperat*  as  they  do  with  big 
firms,"  complains  Edwin  H.  Stern,  who  oper- 
ates a  suburban  Atlanta  gift  shop.  "We  pay 
higher  Interest  rates,  and  credit  is  not  as 
easily  available." 

Financial  problems  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  gift  shops,  however.  Sierracin  Corp.  of  Syl- 
mar,  Calif.,  a  $23-miIlion  producer  of  coat- 
ings, heating  devices,  and  other  highly  spe- 
cialized products.  Is  sandwiched  "between 
biiUon-dollar  customers  and  billion-dollar 
vendors."  .says  its  president.  John  P.  Endicott. 
"Many  of  our  vendors  will  not  give  us  fixed 
prices  for  any  length  of  time,  and  some 
are  strictly  on  price  at  time  of  delivery.  At 
the  other  end,  we  have  to  give  our  customers 
firm  commitments  for  much  longer  than  our 
vendors  are  willing  to  give  us." 

Partly  because  of  his  track  record  with 
two  other  ventures,  Endicott  has  been  in  the 
enviable  position  of  having  a  good  line  of 
credit  and  not  needing  to  tap  It.  Part  of  his 
success  Is  sticking  to  product  lines  requiring 
narrow,  intense  skills,  says  Endicott,  who 
proves  the  theory  that  entrepreneurs  suc- 
ceed less  with  pure  invention  than  with  per- 
severance. 

the  search  por  financinc 
Still  another  headache  for  .small  busines.s 
Is  Its  Inability  to  increase  prices.  Says  Rich- 
ard M.  Bailey,  an  economist  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley:  '  rolume  Is  more 


steady"  for  small  than  for  large  manufactur- 
ers, but  "small  business  may  have  problems 
raising  prices  in  Inflationary  times  because 
It's  closer  to  the  consumer,  and  too  sub- 
stantia price  rises  might  cut  them  out." 

Premix,  Inc.,  of  North  KiugsviUe,  Ohio. 
Is  a  case  in  point.  President  George  H.  Kami 
started  his  reinforced  plastics  business  witn 
two  partners  on  borrowed  capital  of  $22,400. 
Fifteen  years  later,  he  does  *20-million  in 
sales  and  declares  that  "inflation  and  rece.«- 
sion  have  played  hell  with  us." 

KauU  says  polyester  resin  soared  from  18 
cents  per  pound  to  48  cents  in  one  vear.  and 
some  raw  ingredients  for  his  plastics  went 
up  500'..  "But  the  .small  supplier  has  a 
particiUarly  difficult  time  passing  inflationarv 
costs  on  to  his  big  customers."  says  Kauli. 
"A  little  guy  making  knobs  for  windshield 
wipers  doesn't  really  know  how  to  go  to 
Ford  and  tell  them  that  prices  are  going  to 
have  to  go  up  12'i'; .  When  Ford  savs  abso- 
lutely  no.  the  litt,le  guy  often  can't  tell  thein 
to  take  their  business  elsewhere.  He's  caught 
in  a  tighter  bind  than  a  large  corporation." 
Kaull  Is  equally  bitter  about  increased  gov- 
ernment regulation.  •  OSHa  lOccupatiom-l 
Safety  &  Health  Administration]  will  prob- 
ably destroy  more  businesses  than  lack  oC 
financing  will."  he  says.  "When  OSHA  rcsti- 
lations  slipped  tlirough  Congress,  there  w.".s 
no  coherent  body  that  scrutinized  what  the 
effects  would  be.  OSHA  is  the  glaring  example 
of  how  uncoordinated  our  government  activ- 
ity can  be,  and  how  punitive  they  can  be 
on  small  business  in  a  very  unin'tentionp  I 
manner.  If  OSHA  had  passed  10  veam  earlier, 
our  company  wouldn't  exist." 

Nicholas  G.  Polydoris,  president  of  ENM 
Coi-p,,  a  Chicago  manufacturer  of  electrical 
counters,  says  his  company  has  swallowed 
$100,000  in  Inventory  on  occasion  when  a  bit; 
customer  asked  him  to  take  it  back.  "We 
could  sue,  but  the  customer  will  remembt-.- 
you  down  the  pike,"  says  Polydoris.  who  in 
the  meantime  has  to  pacify  hU  own  bankers 
complaints  about  ENM's  high  inventories. 

"you  don't  run  the  business  on  profit,  vou 
run  on  survival, "  says  Polydoris.  who  last 
year  netted  $375,000  on  sales  of  $7.5-mlUion. 
Sales  are  off  IS',  from  last  year,  and  ENM 
has  reduced  employment  mostly  bv  laving 
off  parttime  workers. 

FlexIblUty  and  tenacity  are  key  Ingredient.-; 
In  any  small  company's  success.  "Tlie  average 
small  businessman  has  no  Investments  out- 
side of  his  own  business,  doesn't  read  busi- 
ness Journals,  doesn't  understand  the  econ- 
omy, and  tends  to  guess  wrong,"  says  Henry 
Warren,  head  of  SBA's  management  service's 
section.  Warren  adds,  however,  that  "one  of 
the  interesting  things  about  small  busiues,-; 
Is  that  it  Is  very  adaptable." 

A  classic  example  is  Certron  Corp..  an  Ana- 
heim (Calif.)  producer  of  blank  cassette  cart- 
ridges and  precision  computer  parts.  "There 
was  simply  no  financing  avaUable  for  us." 
says  Edwin  R.  Gamson,  Certron's  president 
about  a  $600,000  operating  loss  reported  last 
year  when  the  oil  crisis  sent  plastics  prices 
soaring.  "We  stayed  alive  by  trimming  opera- 
tions and  keeping  on  a  positive  cash  basis. 
The  banks  have  been  extremely  cooperative 
with  us,  except  in  giving  us  money." 

After  its  big  suppliers.  Du  Pont  and  Mon- 
santo, could  not  fill  company  orders  during 
the  shortage,  Certron  had  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  bO^[  of  its  materials.  "Black  market  was 
out  of  the  question,"  Gamson  says.  "Their 
prices  were  out  of  sight."  So  Gamson  turned 
to  the  major  airlines,  purchasing  their  used 
plastic  dishes,  eating  utensils,  and  cocktail 
glasses.  "With  help  from  the  health  depart- 
ment we  learned  to  clean  them,  grind  them 
up.  and  use  them  over  again,"  he  explains. 
"We  also  bought  used  Kodak  InstomaUc  film 
cartridges  from  film  processors." 

Certron  had  been  selling  cassette  cartridges 
to  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  several  different  colors 
but    adding    the    new    materials    gave    theV 
batches  a  muddy  color.  Undaunted,  Gamson 
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added  black  io  d;:>i^i.<>e  ihe  polvglut  aulece- 
deuts.  -And  we  c«uvinced  Pord  they  \roiild 
hHve  any  color  they  wanted  as  long  as  It  was 
bla«lc,'  he  says  with  a  grtn. 

Byron  L.  Oodbersen.  president  ol  Midwe;- 
Tntlu-.tries,  lac,  of  Ida  Grov,>.  Iowa,  a  mani:- 
:ac*\irer  of  farm  and  miirmc  equipuieuT, 
■»oi\es  his  luiancial  prob'.ems  by  dealing  sole- 
ly wiih  a  factoriJig  txnn.  Midwest's  sales  have 
frown  iiom  1000,000  ui  1964  to  $15.5-mmiou 
Iti.<t  .ear.  on  uhich  It  netted  more  than  6 
To  c(  nipti"  with  the  plants  !n  its  fleld.whicn 
•  •ftei-  promoilf'Sis  in  the  tail  ou  spring  lt«;)n 
i-.t  :vdii.'ed  terms.  Midwest  sells  lis  |nvoic*s 
;o  VViaiam  I.--elia  A.  Co.  of  New  Yorii,  lor 
icau;.  cash,  pei-mlltijii^  it  to  otUr  ciisu)mc-r-. 
the  vaa-elinancial  terias  hs  its  compeiiilon. 
Otlier  t(>mpauic.«.  suc-h  as  IJouston -based 
Bijj  Slate  Vff-i  Contri'l.  rcp-^i  thac  bu.s'ue-,s 
1-  st'Ii  hivimiuj.  but  prc'Jis  ire  not  -ufficler.r. 
'e>  provide  lor  iiuure  expansicu.  "Thl-  con'- 
Itau:  oould  be  two  t^  three  tiaifs  ihi-?  sue  u 
>4e  co\Ud  iv.l  an  attractive  ItjU!»-t<?rrj\  Icar..  ' 
rtjnip!aiu.s  VStliiam  J.  bpU^.  »ho  Isuiiciiec! 
lUe  cciupany  2o  yeurs  ago  with  a  +400  loan. 

tJiu  we're  not  big  fnoi'gji  to  po  to  liworuni-- 
»    Enp.jiues  anU  othtr  I<.ag-term  leaders.' 

i-:..ii!l  oi"  Premis  is  even  move  criacr-l.  ''Dis-  ■ 
rr'-inlnatirn  Is  nracticrrt  in  smrJl  biwinn.s- 
iinavclng  l.'y  linnnclal  li>;iifation.s."  he  a.>-- 
-ei-'s.  "Ii's  called  "sound  baliking  practice.' 
Lii;U-s  aie  >n!aller.  terms  shorter,  and  Interc-.:'. 
rate ■,  higher.  A  16  -  to  18  ,  interest  rate  on 
-.hori-ierm  loi.us  v.'b,s  not  unusual  last  year 

•-niall  bus;nes>ics  nonnallv  cant  withsianti 
that  type  of  iateresl  expense  whtn  they  In- 
vest hi   ;i»w  equipment,"  Kaull   compialns. 

They  cm'i,  cet  the  return  c.i  it  to  Justify 
iha'  Ir.ijrest.  Either  I'ler  can'i  :  row  or  th' v 
iiM.  1   •-iirvive.  ■ 

VHY     B.'NKS     as:'    PMi.TANl 

F.  '  ^ni:r  par*,  tiost  brinkc;'.<!  in.si:;'  •ii.f 
t^->!r  •so'tic  lonflinH  policies  iip  'Ve  ian.c  ifr 
a'.l  Kiv- •sic.s.s?.'^  rcfjiirdlcbi;  of  .snrj;  Thty  laal'f 
iCN-.n;  v::ly  on  the  rpa.-.oi'i2'^le  a-sjiirancc  I'lav 
i:'?\  ,  Tf  toini;  to  be  paid  bm't.  But  b.uall 
ini;i'V'>..;c^  which  almot.l  iiioviiub'y  are  wii- 
f'.-J.''  '•!•  .iercapltalizjri.  do  ha-.e  a  hnidcr  i.uie 
Thav  i;  .  ir  bic^'er  corporui.i  brethren  in  c.-in- 
t-'TK'i  >•;  b.^i'lts  that  they  L-.in  rep,'-. 

F'.r  «:!■?  thln^,  say.'-.  Leor.ard  O  Connor  a* 
tho  Fir-t  National  Bank  of  Boston,  mo.'i 
.ri..ll-b  i..ine.=ij  borrowing  i.s  ttini  bii3ine??.s 
ra-ip;:;r;  from  12  months  to  i-.j  long  as  10 
yes.!'",  compared  v.itli  tl.e  more  common  90- 
d.^y  loans  to  larger  corporations.  And  that,  he 
e-ip'r.ina,  makes  the  small-bu.slnc-:'?  loan  more 
Tlsl":  .It  the  outset.  "We  Ipok  at  the  ca.sU  Co.v 
of  a  ^^mall  bwslncs.s  to  see  If  it  will  support 
moDthly  loan  payments,"  says  O'Connor.  "In 
nmUing  a  loan  to  a  major  corporation,  we 
loolc  at  the  balance  sheet  and  assets  uiid 
ILibiU'.ies."  In  addition,  his  bank  alio  probes 
for  -secondary  sources  of  repayment  that  the 
small  businessman  might  hpve — propei'.y, 
equipment,  and  even  the  personal  asstts  or 
the  owners. 

Even  so,  many  banks — especially  tho,se 
.■serving  more  limited  local  communities — 
actively  cultivate  small-business  finauchig. 
Such  business  actually  may  be  more  profit- 
able; sharp-pencil  treasurers  of  large  corpora- 
tions can  shop  around  for  cut-rate  banking 
deals.  But  as  Luther  L.  Hodges.  Jr.,  chairman 
of  Nortn  Carolina-  National  Bank,  csplalus, 
the  small  firm  often  "has  no  other  credit 
source"  than  his  local  bank. 

Kenneth  R.  Keck,  head  of  ClJcago's  Harii.^ 
Trtist  &  Savings  Bank's  small-business  sec- 
tion, claims  that  "the  banking  commimlty 
has  become  much  more  Interested  In  small 
business  In  the  past  few  years.  People  who 
thought  that  companies  like  the  Tenn  Cen- 
tral •.vvre  safe  because  they  were  big  found 
out  otherwise,  and  some  banks  also  were 
badly  btimed  on  foreign  commitments.  Small 
businesses,  other  than  the  mom-and-pop 
ones,  which  are  baslcaJly  inefficient,  are  more 
stable  because  they  dont  have  access  to  other 
motley  markets  as  do  big  ones. ' 
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Government  loalis  a.-e 
but  a  problem  is  that  they 
:.m.ill  businesses  to  fail  by 
fnt'i  dt'ot  loads,  contends 
ree'.or  of  deve'opment  for 
New  Enternri-se  Development 
vale  consulting  organization  f 
the-  rovernment  and  found  a 
remetiy  tiiat  situation,  ined. 
in  B?iniviiu.  .'vlas;...  lias  laiuv 
.-.•-rwnina  Wl)rks^4o;).s  from  .App 
L.-^ke  City  to  unco  er  pnimisin 
1  ho-?  with  the  pote>i-i,?l  t^-.  h* 
c=r>l!ar  enterprises  wlihiji  two 
onnneiideU  to  loc-al  comrn'.nili 
r(  T'pcr.ation.=;   whir-li  can  suppl 
»■;•  ;i; .  capii.il. 

Tradilion'jlly.  privcio  ventui 
pnrij-;  have  been  the  veblcJe 
nn-.-rv  fnr  no-f,-  businesses.  Bt 
;'.Kd  the  out  rent  economic  shi 
I  lir  shifted  their  method  ^f 
uire  r'.p<ta.;ists  lake  position 
<•  3miJ.ini.--  -iirt.ir'.njr  iht.ni  u 
pj-;..,e  can  bn  tAlien  pi.blic.  B 
biliui:  was  raised  lor  c.inp.t 
I  ii.'i  cr-iiiilliun  shIc.s  in  the  <; 
doTin^'-  19«&  ai  the  pet  k.  of  li 
i-3?.p.  -'^ii'h  pnijlic  nvaneiiv; 
up 

Ui.cl.-.in-.tcd  b\-  iho  .scarcity  <. 
Diirr.  an  inriianapoi;-  cn-.'lnte! 
':cs,siully    run    his    own    busi 
-..".rted    Interclyiie.   Ir,c.,   whicl 
prciucts  purlQoatio-;  and  ret;, 
i:)  eai'iy  :9-74.  witii  fr.i.r  parinci 
eqnltv.  "I  prefer  a  tottgh  "con 
'izrr  a  bu.'.iress.''  says  D'.'.rr. 
the  biue-i'.iede-sho'  iooy?.  and 
cr.nvijiced  you  piobablv  v.;;!  !; 
:\;a'-jn  mo.st  new  nrm-s  icil  is 
aient  doesti't  uader^^tand  us 
.see  a  nianuf<.ctu.ing  crc-t  ox  6 
overhead  of  %5,  r.dd  ;0'    .  an.1 
making  ir.o'as-y.  Bit  voit  mur;'.. 
uractiirinj;  ci-t  and  m-ait-ply 
l.iv>e  to  taKc  all  yon  can  jjet. 
will  bL-ar." 

SUI'lvAL     PLOYS 

He  ftliO  CHiiiions  e!i!:f-p''cne 
Rj  little  KLi  possible  of  liieir  owi 
n»n-cv  spend  it  as  ivisely  ss 
;ays  Dun-,  who  in  addition  to 
.'?25,000     equity,     sold     5100 
debentures,  borrov.-ed  ■*50,000 
and  arranged  a  credit  line  of  S 
ing  a  new  bnsinc-ss  these  days 
amateurs,"  says  Durr,  who 
object  Is  capital  gains.  "We're 
and  have  talked  to  a  big  tc. 
pany,  although  I'd  p'/efer  to 
cotiple  of  years." 

Willie   men   such   .is   Durr 
bui-ir.esses  in  fields  like  cunstr 
tailing  are  barely  hanging  on 
the  firms  In  construction  are 
and  Frank  E.  Carroll,  presidei 
dustries.  In  Rolling  Meado-AS,  f 
nrb,  admits.  "I'm  Jtut  not 
new  business.  ■  An  MIT  alumn 
$5-mlllicn  annually  In  roofir 
watched  his  receivable  drop 
lion  on  Jan.  1  to  le>3  than  ?5( 
30.  "It's  pretty  sad,"  .•'.Tys 
ably  survive  because  I've  been 
up  a  bit  of  momentum.  But 
ccts  just  are  not  coming  in. 
Is     disappearing."     Unless 
quickly,  says  Carroll,  "'most 
are  going  to  go  under.  They 
backlog,  and  they  don't  have 
resources  to  stay  afloat.' 

Many  retailers  face  an  eq 
frightening   future.    "There   is 
that  the  small  retailer  is  tal: 
of  the  recession,"  .says  Barbar 
of  New  York  University's 
Management.  "The  industry 
nated  by  large  conglomerates 
resources  to  ride  out  the  bad 
sman  merchant  Jtv=!t  doesn't 
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access  to  capital  funds,  research 
agement  needed  to  puil  him  thi 
Merrill  Douglass,  an  assistant 
Emory  University's  Business  Sch 
typical  cycle  for  a  lot  of  retail 
only  marginally  profitable  to  beg 
have  very  limited  credit  ol  tlieir 
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1  Orn^'i,    \if    FIGHTING 

Hard   times   notv.ithstandin.? 
btiiine.ssmen  stubbornly  clin„ 
of  life.  "I'm  just  as  much  a  bu--- 
th?  presidetn  t.f  I.ocl:hecd  or 
Carl  I    Mnrlns.  a  cni-pet  dealer 
A.i,7eJe.s.    "We've   carved  one   a 
prieo    IS    fiAy   a   ?econdflry   ccna 
forvic?  ar^rl  qu.ility."  Maria?,  wl 
ha;l  "lies  of  s700.obo  lar.t  vi'ai 
L^.verncient  paperworl:  taker,  up 
lirin^  li.ne.  but  r.->yf^:   'I  iil;c 
bu;:j'.s£m  11.  We  can  wau-h  c: .. 
brtior  than  the  big  guys.'" 

F.'oocit  G.  c:;^?oboro.  a  bUck 
equally  enr.av.silastic.  despite  s 
beaiT.blp  odd«.  His  c.-mpany  m 
pr.'.j..!i    ipcord   players    fcr   u;e 
r.Mier  T-:r.\h;z  vebicleo,  .^t>d  is  1 
blceit.    fropi  the  scone  cf  the  "V 
c;  ir«.=5.  'he  \.\-ir  before  lie  wen 
i.o-s'.   (,iicc-sebfi'o  ui;\c-r  !ia.^  f.ir 
nnd  he  ncv  is  snin^  Ms  bank  f 
ccr.ttact  over  a  loan  he  faiVjd 
Chee-e6oio   pa^f,   "after  WDterp- 
reees-.-in,   it  .seem-  that   V.-.g 
matter  hex,  beliagicred,  is  iho 
isn't  j:i'!ed.  We  fe?I   .is  if  wc 
left  or  creai:\ity  and  dogg-3d  de 
Up  v.mii  row.  we  v,-ere  always  tT 

didii'c  kno'.v  vhat  wo  wsr.  ' 

c.-.n   l.jrk   cut   at   :iif'   giants— tl 
anple.^  wo  -wen?  sitppcscd  to  ac'm  r 
thcrn  with  mayslve  problems.  Tl 
hiw  killed  the  mj'stique  of  big  ' 
Tho.sTTiall  ijusi^ef sman." 

Ch(or.t'oorc'.i  exuberance  is  no 
Jark  Mtlster.  who  started  his  ow 
Integrated    Electronics   Corp.    of 
N.J..  ill  1961.  and  built  it  into  a 
liable  manufacturer  of  elcclr.. 
the  auto  industry.  With  Detroit 
Mel.-ter's  volume  is  down  sharp 
sayr,  "recession  is  a  bles.siug  in 
cau?e  it  makes  you  clinically 
methcfif;.  With  stringent  econc... 
been  able  to  drop  our  break -even 
*(.i.'5.():)0  billing  a  week  to  $35,000. 

He  did  this  in  one  week — layi 
his   175   t;nployee.=!,   cutting  his 
and  canceling  purchase  orders, 
problem,"    he    snys,    "has    been 
'vorking  capital.  And  this  has 
beettuse  a.s  the  economy  change  1 
getting  into  inventory  ercccsse 

we  would  carry  liberal  Inv 

customer  needs.  We  could  afford 
pluses.  Now  we  play  it  close  to 
cati.se  of  cutbacks  iu  orders.  We 
with  the  punches  real  quick  to 

Now  in  his  late  40s,  Meister, 
who  holds  several  patents,  has 
illusioned  despite  his  success.  ., 
go  public  01-  sell  out.  "The  rewa 
as   great   as   I   anUclpated,"    he 

'Running  your  own  business 

out  of  you.  The  difference  in  the 
being  in  my  own  business  as  .. 
ing  in  my  own  profession  has 
small  in  terms  of  the  personal 

nccessarj'.  It's  becoming 

to  be  a  success  in  small  business 
country  will  lose  a  lot  If  we  lose 
reneurship,  wlilch  big  business 
match." 

But  the  entiepreneurial  splril 
to  flourish  even,  while  the 
oommunlty   struggles   to   Burvlv 
Ve.sper,  a  University  of  Washing 
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professor,  notes  that  "the  last  four  years 
liave  .seen  a  rapid  upswing  by  the  business 
schools.  The  demand  Is  by  students  who 
want  to  do  their  own  thing."  Prior  to  1969, 
.according  to  a  survey  made  by  Vesper,  only 
elvhl  of  631  business  schools  offered  courses 
nil  starting  new  businesses:  last  year  there 
V  ere  ^9  and  12  more  have  plans  to  begin 
.•v.rh  courses. 

Charles  W.  Hofer.  an  as.sistniu  professor  at 
Northwestern  University,  thinks  the  inter- 
est of  students  in  small  buslne.ss  is  consistent 
with  their  search  for  Identity  and  doubts 
about  institutional  bigne.ss.  '"I  lie  typical 
entrepreneur  is  acting  out  what  he  likes  to 
do."  .says  Hofer.  "It's  pan  ol  the  new  life 
style  that  MBAS  are  deiinitely  more  luter- 
p.sted   in   starting   their   own    busine.sses." 

Concludes  Vesper:  "Student,s  are  con- 
tinually telling  me  they  didn't  realize  they 
could  start  their  own  company.  'Ihis  is  espe- 
cially surprising  to  the  revoUitionarles  who 
tliought  the  only  way  iliev  could  liave  an 
enterprise  was  to  take  ir  >•.•.•;>>  ;roin  stnne- 
oiie  else." 

THE   BIC   fONStTMER-GOODS    <\)-MV.\'StKS  CI-T 
BIGGKR 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  market  oonoen- 
iralion  In  the  typical  U.S.  industry — what 
economists  define  as  the  share  «>f  total  sales 
cuinmaiided  by  an  industry's  top  four  com- 
panies— has  changed  very  little  since  World 
War  II.  But  economists,  antiirusl  lawyers, 
and  legislators  are  now  concerned  that  the 
current  recession — if  it  stretches  out  much 
longer — will  sharply  increase  the  market 
power  of  the  General  Electrics.  iBMs.  and 
other  giants.  In  short,  the  recessionary 
crunch  could  be  as  painful  to  some  medium- 
sized — or  "second-tier" — conipanies  that 
compete  in  markets  domir.ated  by  corporate 
iiiants  as  it  is  to  the  small  btisii>e.ssman  .sim- 
ply struggling  to  survive. 

Putting  the  question  in  historical  perspec- 
tive, Frederick  M.  Scherer,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics, says:  "The  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s  raised  concentration  substantially,  but 
the  World  War  II  boom  was  good  for  smaller 
businesses.  Since  the  war — or  al  least  until 
tlie  current  recession — our  business  cycles 
have  been  mild,  and  we  haven't  seen  much 
trend  in  concentration.  But  this  recession  is 
much  deeper,  and  it's  also  combined  with 
tight  money,  which  accentuates  the  financial 
advantages  of  the  biggest /Inns." 

Calculations  in  a  recent  study  by  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  economists  Wiliard  P. 
Mueller  and  Larry  Q.  Hamm  demonstrate  how 
little  market  concentration  has  changed  up 
to  now.  The  average  Industry  In  their  sample 
of  166  manufacturing  Industries  showed  that 
the  four  leading  companies  accounted  for 
40.9%  of  total  shipments  In  1947.  By  1970 
this  four-company  concentration  ratio  had 
risen  only  slightly  to  42.70' .  Mueller,  a  form- 
er PTC  economics  chief,  adds  that  "there's 
little  reason  to  think  that  the  situation 
changed  much  up  through  1974,  despite  the 
absence  of  more  recent  systematic  data." 
Product  differeniiation 

But  even  before  the  recession  hit,  the  ap- 
parent calm  on  the  concentration  front  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  the  situation  differs 
markedly  between  producer  goods  and  con- 
sumer goods  Industries.  Over  the  1947-70  pe- 
riod, concentration  In  producer  goods  actu- 
ally declined,  while  rising  substantially  in 
many  consumer-oriented  Industries.  The  rea- 
son, argues  Mueller,  Is  product  differentia- 
tion— the  use  of  advertising  and  other  pro- 
motional methods  to  build  up  brand-name 
loyalty  and  generate  higher  profit  margins. 

Producer  goods  such  as  machinery  and 
uiaterlals  such  as  steel  and  petro-cbemlcals 
uo  not  lend  themselves  to  differentiation  be- 
cause of  the  standardized  character  of  the 
product  and  technical  expertise  among  the 
ouyers. 

But  brand  loyality  has  growth  In  such 
products  as  cereals,  detergents,  coffee,  and 


apparel  as  TV  becomes  a  preferred  method  of 
advertising  consumer  goods. 

The  statistics  reveal  that  high  levels  of 
product  differentiation  lead  to  growing  con- 
centration. In  Mueller's  sample,  the  average 
four-company  concentration  in  16  industries 
Classified  as  highly  differentiated — where  ad- 
vertised costs  often  exceed  10','  of  sales— ro.se 
from  49.6',  in  1947  to  62.3',  in  1970.  Dilfer- 
entiatiou  feeds  concentration.  Scherer  con- 
tends, because  large  companies  tiave  a  num- 
ber of  cast  advantat^es  in  building  up  con- 
sumer loyally.  These  include  'spreading  the 
costs  of  advertisement  preparation  or  sales- 
men's travel  over  more  product  volume, 
quantity  discounts  in  .sect"ring  media  spare 
or  time,  and  less  loss  of  loyal  i>ut  geographi- 
cally mobile  customers  when  one's  market 
is   nationwide   rather   than   regioiial." 

While  the  biggest  companies  have  these 
advantages  in  gcod  times  as  well  as  bad.  re- 
ceaslons  Increase  their  Importance.  When  to- 
tal industrv  sales  vcilume  drops,  the  com- 
panies with  built-up  legions  of  loyal  con- 
.sumers  will  be  mueli  better  prepared  to 
weather  the  storm.  In  addition,  the  larger 
companies — with  superior  acce.ss  to  borrowed 
working  capital  and  larger  liquid  reserves — 
may  be  alile  to  maintain  their  advertising 
budgets  wliile  .smaller  companies  are  forced 
to  cut  back  sharply. 

Tiro- tier  moTket 

Indeed,  the  differences  in  the  ability  of 
bii;  and  medium-sized  companies  to  get 
needed  cash — as  well  as  the  prices  they  have 
to  pay  In  the  capital  markets — are  the  most 
important  factors  leading  to  higher  concen- 
tration, accordinij  to  many  economists.  John 
M.  Blair,  a  one-time  chief  economist  for  the 
Senate  antitrust  subcommittee,  claims  thut 
"smaller  firms  pay  more  for  money  even  In 
the  best  of  times,  but  inflation  has  aggra- 
vated the  difference.  Capital  market  discrim- 
ination is  leading  to  heavy  disappearance  ol 
small  and  medium  firms." 

This  bias  against  smaller  companies  ap- 
plies not  only  to  corporate  bonds  and  bank 
lending,  bm  also  to  the  equities  markets. 
Says  Scherer:  "The  securities  of  large  cor- 
porations enjoy  higher  price  earning  ratios 
because  they  are  better  known,  more  widely 
traded,  and.  hence,  more  liquid."  Moreover, 
it  costs  large  companies  less  In  flotation  costs 
per  dollar  ot  new  capital  raised.  Blair,  who 
now  teaches  at  the  University  of  South  Flor- 
ida, adds:  "Growing  concentration  in  the  fi- 
nancial area  itself,  particularly  the  Increas- 
ing role  of  the  giant  money-market  banks, 
makes  favoritism  toward  the  largest  corpora- 
tions even  more  likely." 

But  possibly  the  most  important  advantage 
of  large  size  in  a  recession  comes  from  the 
correlation  between  sl7«  and  diversification. 
As  Scherer  put  it:  "The  company  serving 
many  geographic  markets  with  numerous 
products  has  a  better  opportunity  to  average 
out  random  ups  and  downs  in  the  business 
fortunes  of  Ite  unlta  than  a  smaller  enter- 
prise, all  else  (such  as  the  quality  of  mana- 
gerial control  and  motivation]  held  equal." 

Of  course,  some  of  the  wildly  diversified 
conglomerates  of  the  late  1960s  were  so  li-ra- 
tlonally  assembled  that  they  could  not  sur- 
vive In  that  form.  But  more  logical  diversi- 
fication, says  Scherer.  still  "confers  finan- 
cial risk-pooling  advantages." 
Danger 

What  makes  the  current  situation  particu- 
larly unsettling  to  those  worried  about  con- 
centration is  the  danger  that  even  a  mild  eco- 
nomic recoverj-  will  bring  back  inflation  and 
a  liquidity  crunch.  If  raw  materials  shortages 
reemerge.  says  Mueller,  "vertically  integrated 
firms  with  guaranteed  access  to  vital  mate- 
rials will  have  a  strong  advantage  over  their 
smaller  competitors."  He  points  to  paper  and 
apparel  as  examples  of  industries  where  grow- 
ing control  over  materials  has  led  to  higher 
concentration. 

A  trend  towai-d  greater  market  concentra- 
tion is  clearly  in  the  cards.  How  great  de- 


pends on  the  length  of  the  current  recession. 
A  vigorous  recovery  coming  soon  will  most 
likely  wash  out  the  effects  of  the  recession, 
but  a  prolonged  economic  crisis  like  that  oi 
the  1930R  would  leave  a  permanent  mark  ou 
U.S.  industrial  structure. 

A  BOX  Sf'ORE  ON  THE  CKNTROVTRSIAL  SB* 

Il  is  the  official  nation.al  policy  that  small 
business  deserves  a  thumb  on  the  scale  to 
help  balance  the  greater  financial  muscle  and 
managerial  sophistication  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions. But  with  just  over  4.000  employees,  a 
fiscal  1976  budget  of  *ll9-milllon.  and  a 
rather  hazily  defined  constituency,  the  Small 
Busine.sK  Administration,  which  is  charged 
with  currjing  out  that  policy,  has  little  hope 
of  being  an  aid  to  move  ihan  a  handful  of  the 
close  to  10-rnlllion  small  bti.suiesses  In  the 
countrv.  It  generally  gets  good  marks  for 
what  it  does,  but  a  lot  of  heated  criticism  for 
not  doinx  a  iot  of  other  things. 

The  SBA  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  lend- 
ing agency.  Most  of  its  loans,  however,  now 
come  from  private  lenders  with  SBA  guaran- 
tees oi  repavment.  In  a  typical  year,  SB.\ 
borrowers  range  from  such  small  but  estab- 
lished companies  as  Replogle  Globes.  Inc..  oi 
Chicago  (Which  got  $650,000)  and  Inier- 
mountalii  Rubber  Industries,  of  Commerce 
City.  Colo.  ($580,000).  down  to  "mom-and- 
pop"  establishmeuts  that  needed  only  $1,000: 
Zapata's  Tamale  &•  Burrito  Co.  in  Denver  and 
Shirley's  House  of  Beauty  in  St.  Louis.  The 
loans  are  supposed  to  be  only  for  ventures 
that  cannot  raise  the  money,  and  are  risk- 
ier than  normal  bank  deals. 

SBA-guaranteed  loans  are  not  cheap.  Tlie 
curreni,  interest  ceiling  is  10.25'..  and  the 
big  urban  banks  lend  to  charge  that.  In  con- 
irast.  the  Interest  rate  on  direct  loans — a 
rate  set  by  Congress! — is  a  bargain  6.75':  .  But 
that  money  is  hard  to  come  by.  Tlie  SBA 
saves  it  it»r  the  very  riskiest  ventures — most 
often  minority-owned  busines.«es — or  very 
special  rases  where  a  bank  Just  will  not  come 
through,  even  with  a  guarantee.  The  Small 
Business  Committees  In  Congress  constantly 
lean  on  the  SBA  to  make  more  direct  loans. 
But  the  agency  prefers  the  guarantees  be- 
cause they  lessen  the  fiscal  Impact  of  govern- 
ment spending  and  reduce  the  subsidy  ele- 
ment— a  reduction  that  the  agency  'bra.ss 
thinks  makes'  the  program  more  poliiically 
palatable. 

Tlie  agency  is  also  criticized  for  makuig 
the  wrong  kinds  of  loans.  Karl  H.  Vesper,  a 
University  of  Washington  business  profes- 
sor, for  instance,  argues  that  SBA's  loans 
.should  be  oriented  more  toward  fostering 
high-technology  enterprise  than  toward 
maintaining  small,  struggling  service  e.stab- 
llshments.  "The  government  uses  lis  money 
to  immortalize  dinosaurs  such  as  Lockheed 
and  Penn  Central  rather  than  help  a  small 
business  that  could  eventually  replace 
them."  he  .says. 

Rrdiapc 

Businesses  complain  about  delays  in  get- 
ting SBA  O.K.S  on  their  applications.  The 
average  processing  time  Is  29  days,  even 
though  local  offices  have  authority  to  act 
on  most  loans.  Deputy  Administrator  Louis 
P.  Laun  concedes  that  "our  processing  has 
fallen  further  behind  than  we  thought  It 
had,"  attributing  some  of  the  delays  to  over- 
caution  in  the  wake  of  revelations  that  some 
local  offices  had  been  making  a  string  of  un- 
lawful loans. 

The  agency's  mandate,  however,  reaches 
well  beyond  financing,  and  its  officials  are 
putting  Uicreasing  emphasis  on  helping  small 
businesses  to  Improve  their  managerial  tech- 
niques and  pressuring  to  get  them  a  fair 
shake  from  government.  All  new  loan  appli- 
cations, for  instance,  are  now  reviewed  by 
local  SBA  management  experts  as  well  as  by 
financial  specialists.  The  deal  Is  often  con- 
tingent on  the  borrower's  taking  sc»ne  man- 
agement training — a  proviso  that  has  drawn 
a  lot  of  flak  from  black  borrowers,  who  have 
called  such  demands  racist. 
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Tbe  8BA  has  recruited  tbousaads  of  re- 
tired executive  volunteers  and  college  bx]sl> 
ness  students  to  i>rovlde  eounaellng  for  small 
paterpreneurs.  The  agency  is  now  conduct- 
ing "austerity  management"  seminars  in  80 
cine'i.  "Stnall  business  la  hurt  In  a  recession 
hecRiise  it  la  generally  operating  with  less 
liquidity,'  explains  Henry  Warren,  head  of 
the  ng**ncy's  management  services.  "Where 
he  is  hurt,  he  Is  hurt  very  rapidly."  The  en- 
I  rtpreneurs  are  given  tips  on  how  to  drum  up 
jtfw  bii.siness  and  how  to  slice  expenses  (ex- 
Hirples:  call  suppliers  collect,  lay  off  margi- 
n:.:  ejnployees.  demand  rent  reductions) . 
lis  charter 
Ine  SBA  \»as  created  in  1953  a^  un  oa'- 
srowtii  ol  a  Korean  war  pjogram  that  ear- 
iiiarkcd  cerliiiu  niilitarj-  supply  contracts  for 
■snuUl  plants.  And  U  is  still  a  major  aim  or 
me  organization  to  counter  the  fact  that,  as 
AdminLstrator  Thonms  S.  Kleppe  puts  it,  "a 
lot  of  Utile  companies  d-ju'l  linow  the  hrni 
dO(xUey-rum-bum  about  bidding  on  a  gu\  - 
ermneat  contract." 

Kleppe,  55,  a  two-term  Repu^ilic-un  foii- 
nre.s.«man  from  North  Oaltoui,  Iju^nine  iioac! 
at  the  SBA  In  January,  1971, 

His  agency  continues  to  goad  other  go\- 
ernmeut  agencies  to  set  aside  contract.^  lo- 
bids  only  from  small  companies,  and  abour 
one-third  of  all  government  procurement  is 
now  done  that  way.  In  addition,  close  to  i*300- 
mUliou  worth  Ls  bought  from  mlnoritj - 
owi'.fd  .-.zniHl  bui^intsses  with  no  biddmg  at; 
alt. 

But  ijesides  trying  to  see  that  govennuent 
iielps  small  business,  the  SBA  is  tr>h»g  to 
a.ssure  ihat  govenunent  does  not  hurt  small 
bashiess.  The  agency's  efforts  were  under- 
■^•ored  this  weeii  when  President  Ford  told 
a  small  business  group  in  Washington  that 
"I  want  small  bu.slnes.s  released  from  ilie 
shacltles  of  federal  read  tape.- 

The  SBA  has  always  tried  to  be  a  preasiu  e 
pohii  for  .small  business  la  Washington. 
Kleppe  talce.s  credit  for  persuadhig  Congref^.s 
to  include  used  equipment  in  the  Investment 
lax  credit  law,  for  Instance.  But  a  formal 
organized  advocacy  eBatt  got  off  the  ground 
only  last  fall.  Its  intent  Is  to  plead  small 
business'  case  before  other  federal  regulators 
and  to  see  that  each  agency  has  some  official 
rharged  u-ith  making  sure  that  rules  are  not 
drawni  without  thUJlclng  about  the  special 
problems  of  small  business. 

A  typical  case:  The  Food  &  Drug  Ad- 
mlulatratioa  recently  proposed  new  food 
storage  regtilatloua  that  small  packers  say 
would  be  unbearably  expensive  for  them. 
The  SBA  fotmd  out  that  the  FDA  had 
checked  out  the  proposed  rules  only  with 
the  Industry's  largest  manufacturer.  The 
FDA  Is  now  consulting  with  smaller  com- 
panies and  wUl  rewrite  the  standards. 

Such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  When 
Milton  Stewart,  president  of  the  National 
Small  Btisiness  Assn.,  Is  asked  how  govern- 
ment can  help  small  business,  he  answers, 
"To  start  with,  get  off  otir  backs."  Bureau- 
crat Tom  Kleppe's  goal  Is  to  make  sure  thai 
other  bureaucrats  do  Just  that. 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  ROLE  IN  SVALL  BUSINESS  LLNOri'J 
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IRS  PROBE  OF  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pre.« 
ing  to  an  article  in  this 
ington  Post,  the  Internal 
ice  has  assigned  300  of  its  I 
experienced  investigator.s 
gatioas  about  or  admission 
inately  50  large  corporatior  s 
domestic   political   campai  tn 
lions  or  bribe.s  to  agents  ol 
ernments. 

I  applaud  Coniini.s.'sionei' 
undertaking  this  investigation 
looking  forward  to  its  resul 

As  chairman  of  the  Sub( 
Administration  of  the  Inte 
Code,  I  was  about  to 
mittee  hearings  on  tlii.s  su'tf  ec 
intention  now,   liowever, 
conclusion  of  the  IRS 
suming  it  is  done  expeditia|i.sl 
this  matter  is  reviewed  in 
peditious  and  efficient  man|er 

Again,  I  am  very  please 
Commissioner  Alexander  ij 
this  investigation  and  I  shai 
any  action  with  our  stibcodimittee 
the  timely  completion  of  tl 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tide  from  the  Washing 
printed  in  the  RECor.D. 

There  being  no  ob.jectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i: 
as  follows: 

IRS  Pbobinc.  50   Top  Ftoms 
( By  Brooks  Jackso  t 

Tlie    Internal    Revenue 
signed   300   top-fllg!it  examiner 
about  50  large  corporations 
made  or  suspected  of  havlui 
campaign  donations  or  foreig  i 
cialssay. 

Tlie  tax  men  are  seeking  t( 
Piously  undisclosed  corporate 
to     And     whether     compani^ 
claimed  tax  deductions  on  dot  atlon 
off.?,  and  whether  they  comnjtted 
tax  fraud  In  doing  so. 

A  well-placed  source,  wlio  aiked 
identified,  said  a  new  crlminaljcas 
a  major  corporation  Is  now 
a  federal  grand  Jury. 

Those  known  to  be  tuidei 
gatlon  Include  United  Brand= 
Corp.  and  Northrop  Corp.,  w! 
mitted    making    illegal    U.S 
nations. 

The  IRS  investigations  are 
taken  by  regular  field  atiditor 
for  assistance  from  a  staff  of 
ditors,  computer  experts, 
neers  and  others  in  the  IRa 
m  Washmgton. 

The  probes  are  being  coord 
a  special   Campaign   Contrib 
ance  Project,  which  was  set 
of  the  Watergate  money  .scandals 
recently  been  expuided  to 
of  overseas  payoffs. 

IRS  also  has  established 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchius^ 
sjon,  the  stock-market  wai  c-hdi 
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uncovered  some  foreigu  bribes 
by  U.S.  companies. 

Assistant  IRS  Commissioner 
Wolfe  said  in  an  interview 
paign  project  focuses  on 
top  policy-making  officers  have 
palgn  donations. 

He  said  IRS  is  sifting  througl 
turns  of  these  top  officials,  usua  ly 
est  dozen  officials,  to  see  wheth^- 
tions  came  out  of  their  own 
reimbursed     through     phony 
count.-j,    travel    accounts,    travel 
.salary  bonuses  or  other  corporal  e 

Illegal    campaign    donations 
lowed   as    tax    deductions.   IRS 
also  prohibit  deduction  of  any 
any    Joreign    offlclal    if    a    simi^r 
would  have  been  illegal  under 
means  bribes  to  foreign  governi^e 
caa't  legally  be  deducted. 

So   lar  the  governmeut  has 
company,  Minnesota  Mining 
luring  Co..  on  tax  fraud  charge 
tion  V.  iiU  illegal  campaign  donation 
Co.  and  two  Xcrmer  top  officers 
iuiio.-eiit  to  charge.?  they  con.-pi 
$684,000  in  political  funds  as 
pense.s.  Trial  is  set  for  July. 

Otlicr  corporations  have 
that  tiiey  r.re  under  invest  _ 
bit  lax  ii-aud.  Phillips  told  Its 
in  April  that  the  IRS  intelligence 
wiiich    look.s    into    criminal 
questioning    whether    the 
milted  fraud  in  connection 
political  .slush  fund.  The  monej 
the  company's  overseas  operat; 

Ashland,     which    has     admit 
*G33.300  in  illegal  donations  ov^r 
disclosed  that  it  •Inadvertently 
ta-x  deduction  for  $450,000,  whiih 
hidden  on  the  books  of  a  Libyai 
The  company  says  that  it 
IRS  about  this  and  met  the 
in  1973.  But  IRS  still  Is   'condu 
vestigatlou  of  any  other  possibli 
come  tax  cou.sequeuces,"  the 
in  a  public  filing. 

Public  filings  bj  Northrop 
IRS  began  probing  It  after  it 
ing     illegal    campaign    donall 
United   States.   The   company 
knowledged  paying  $450,000  in 
intended  for  two  Saudi  Arabian 
well  as  oilier  overseas  payoffs. 
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SPEECH  OF  RALPH 
CEIVING  NATIONAL 
OP       CHRISTIANS 
BROTHERHOOD  AWARD 
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>n  April  23, 

Feder- 

.,  received 

Christians 

In  accept- 

Issued  not 

all  levels, 

tlieir 

attack  on 


rec(  ncile 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Pi'esldent, 
1975,  Ralph  LazaiiLs,  chairai^, 
ated  Department  Stores,  Irn 
the  National  Conference  of 
and  Jews  Brotherhood  Award 
ing  the  award,  Mr.  Lazarus 
only  a  c'hallenge  to  leaders 
but  to  all  Americans,  to 
differences  and  make  a  unlfiw 
the  ills  of  America. 

I  a.sk  that  this  speech  be 
the  Record  so  that  all  Americans 
benefit  from  the  counsel 
this  outstanding  business 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

'Neichbor,  How  Stands  the 
(By  Ralph  Lazarus) 

1  am  delighted  to  accept  the 
Award  of  The  National  Conferei 
tlans  and  Jews. 

Almost  exactly  24  years  ago  ton|ght, 
same  room,  my  father,  Fred  lA 
received  this  award.  It  Is  most  meaningful 
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me  and  my  family  that  you  feel  I  am  foUow- 
mg  in  his  footsteps.  I  should  like  to  repeat 
what  he  said  on  that  earlier  occasion.  He  said 
that  the  person  honored  at  this  ceremony  is 
chosen,  not  for  bis  accomplishments,  but  as 
:■  ^ivmbol. 

It  is  an  annual  reminder  that  it  is  time  to 
atl^rni  our  faith  once  again  in  one  another. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  acknowledge  the 
honor  you  have  done  me. 

Unliappily,  I  appear  before  you  at  a  solemn 
:.ion:ent  in  our  history.  Never  in  my  life- 
cinie  has  America  been  so  beset  by  problems 
as  it  is  today. 

The  grim  roll  call  is  all  too  familiar.  As  I 
sgeak  to  you  millions  of  our  citizens  are  un- 
employed. Millions  more — ^particularly  the 
old,  the  poor,  and  the  disadvantaged — shiver 
in  the  icy  grip  of  inflation.  An  energy  crisis 
threatens  to  alter  our  way  of  life,  perhaps 
permanently.  Hunger  is  a  fact  in  America  and 
starvation  Is  a  ghastly  reality  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Middle  East  teeters  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. Ecologlsts  warn  that  In  the  long  term 
the  very  survival  of  the  human  race  is  in 
jeopardy.  And  to  compound  our  troubles,  con- 
fidence in  leadership — ^by  business  or  by  labor, 
by  Republican  or  by  Democrat,  by  press,  pul- 
pit or  uiuversity — is  at  an  all-time  low. 

Faced  with  this  awesome  assortment  of 
problems  you'd  think  that  oiu-  nation  would 
unite  to  solve  them.  But  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. Daily  we  seem  to  become  more  frac- 
tionalized.  The  sorry  sound  of  bickering 
grows  even  louder. 

Indeed  a  kind  of  apathetic  numbness — a 
decisionmakii^  paralysis  seems  to  have  af- 
flicted us. 

This   lack  of   decisiveness,   this  inability 
to   ace,    Is,    in    my   opinion,    a   far   greater 
threat  to  our  future  than  the  problems  them- 
_  selves. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  I  have  raised 
this  unhappy  subject  before  this  festive 
gathering.  I  believe  that  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  may  itself 
have  something  umque  to  offer  America  at 
this  troubled  moment  In  our  history. 

The  National  Conference  Is  one  of  the 
great,  livtog  examples  of  how  people  with 
serious  differences  can  forge  themselves  Into 
a  working  consensus  capable  of  achieving 
worthwhile  goals.  The  key  word  In  that  sen- 
tence is  consensus — group  solidarity  in  sen- 
timent and  purpose. 

Consensus  is  not  to  be  conf\ised  with 
agreement  on  all  matters.  Nor  is  consensus 
to  be  confused  with  compromise,  for  com- 
promise may  have  in  it  the  element,  or  at 
least  the  suspicion  of  surrender. 

Tlie  National  Conference  definition  of  con- 
sensus will  become  obvious  as  we  look  back 
briefly  at  how  this  organization  has  come  to 
mean  so  much  to  so  many.  1  think  It  will  also 
be  clear  as  to  what  it  could  mean  to  our 
nation  at  this  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  all  the  anguish, 
sufTering,  even  bloodshed  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  The  National  Conference  in  1928. 
No  issue  that  presently  divides  our  nation 
is  any  more  difficult  to  reconcile  than  were 
the  ancient  animosities  that  separated  Cath- 
olic.  Protestant  and  Jew. 

And  yet,  today  there  is  a  constructive 
working  reUtionship.  We  haven't  eliminated 
bigotry  and  discrimination.  However,  we  can 
look  about  us  and  see  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way. 

Why  did  Tlie  National  Conference  succeed? 
For  a  ^-arlety  of  reasons,  of  cotwse. 

Certainly  (me  of  the  most  Important  was 
the  genius  of  leadership  by  such  pioneering 
giants  as  Caiarles  Evans  Hughes,  Newton  D 
Baker,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Carlton  J.  H. 
Hayes  and  Roger  Williams  Straus.  But  it  also 
tL"f^^!?^  because  it  had  a  set  of  principles 
that  It  lives  by. 
Wliat  were  they? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  the  men  who  headed 
ine    National    Conference    did    not    permit 
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themselves  to  Indulge  In  the  luxury  of  name 
calling.  Nobody  felt  that  he  bad  the  right 
to  slander  his  opponents  with  the  current 
gutter  ^Ithets  of  the  time. 

Nor  did  these  pioneers  make  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  demanding  all  or  nothing  at  all.  They 
were  wUllng  to  accept  small  victories.  Ad- 
vances were  often  painfully  slow  but  there 
was  steady  progress  year  by  year. 

Above  all,  the  early  leaders  of  the  National 
Conference  were  able  to  distinguish  Ijetween 
what  they  did  have  to  agree  on,  and  what 
they  did  not  have  to  agree  on.  They  found 
that  they  had  to  agree  on  Just  one  thing. 

That  no  Jew,  no  Catholic,  no  Protestant 
would  commit  any  act  or  tolerate  any  at- 
titude that  violated  or  Infrmged  on  the 
human  rights  of  others.  Thai's  all.  Take  note 
that  no  member  of  the  partnership  com- 
promised his  conscience  or  abandoned  any 
fraction  of  his  beliefs. 

No  one  was  obligated  to  swear  allegianca 
to  another's  God  or  go  to  temple  on  Sunday. 
Catholics  were  not  commanded  to  eat  meat 
on  Friday,  nor  were  Protestants  told  to  wear 
the  Yarmulke  to  service  on  the  Sabbath. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  why 
the  National  Conference  succeeded  is  sug- 
gested by  the  last  statement.  Far  from  re- 
quiring conformity  as  the  price  of  consensus, 
the  Conference  has  glorified  difference.  Dif- 
ferences of  faith.  Differences  of  language. 
Differences  of  custom. 

And  here  we  may  be  getting  close  to  the 
root  cause  of  the  decision  making  crisis  in 
America  today. 

Looking  back,  it  now  seems  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  revolution  in  America  In  the  last 
decade. 

A  revolution  in  the  status  of  Macks.  In 
the  role  of  women,  in  dress.  In  sexual  atti- 
tudes. A  revolution  In  the  arts.  A  revolution 
against  the  authority  of  chiirch,  school  and 
government. 

This  revolutionary  decade  has  produced 
at  least  three  identifiable  results. 

First,  there  has  been  a  proliferatton  of  life- 
styles which  has  multiplied  and  exaggerated 
the  difference  anvong  our  people.  Secoiul,  a 
lot  of  inequities  and  flaws  were  revealed  that 
seemed  to  demand  stidden  and  sweeping 
solutions. 

Finally,  as  in  most  revolutions,  everybody 
is  a  little  on  edge,  a  little  uptight,  easily 
annoyed  and  quick  to  explode.  Some  blow 
up  because  the  pace  of  change  is  too  slow. 
Some  are  opposed  to  any  change  at  aU.  Those 
who  have  elected  new  lifestyles  are  intoler- 
ant of  those  who  cling  to  the  old. 

Those  who  cling  to  the  old  ways  resent 
the  disorder  of  the  new.  Thus,  diver«ity— 
the  fact  of  difference — Is  no  longer  celebrated 
as  The  National  Conference  celebrated  It. 
Black  is  susplciotis  of  white,  young  of  old, 
woman  of  man. 

We  are  not  only  ready  to  fight  about  the 
issues  which  would  really  be  constructive 
but  about  the  things  that  make  us  different 
as  well.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
our  marvelous  diversity  that  has  given  Amer- 
ica its  unique  flavor  of  freedom. 

We  now  spend  so  much  time  lamenting 
each  other's  differences  that  the  real  prob- 
lems tend  to  be  Ignored.  And  we  are  no 
longer  wilimg  to  accept  step  by  step  solu- 
tions. 

Peihaps  because  of  today's  Instant  commu- 
nication, the  practice  of  speaking  befoi-e  you 
think  Is  now  widespread. 

One  indiscreet  remark  Is  Instantly  coun- 
tered by  a  second  Intemperate  blast.  This 
process  has  made  us  a  nation  of  name-calletB 
and  label-usei-s.  When  we  debate,  do  we  test 
an  opponent  with  calm  and  reasoned  argu- 
ments? 

Occasionally,  we  do.  But  far  more  often  we 
are  likely  to  attack  and  we  attack  not  his 
Ideas  but  seek  to  defeat  him  by  unfair  label- 
ling. How  many  times  has  an  argument  on 
public  issues  seemed  to  consist  of  code  words 
and  phrases  of  modern  life? 


Fat-cat,  Hawk,  Dove.  Whltey,  never  met  a 
payroU.  Knee  Jerk  liberal.  Male  chauvlnlsc 
pig.  They  add  nothing  to  the  consideration 
of  our  problems.  What  this  does  do,  however, 
is  to  create  a  climate  of  antagonism  In  which 
reason  Is  unlikely  to  flourish. 

Along  with  its  supercharged  language,  the 
new  revolutionary  spirit  is  also  character- 
ized by  its  absolute  refusal  to  accept  small 
gains.  Today,  the  demands  are  for  total  vic- 
tory and  unconditional  surrender. 

Minorities,  blacks  for  example,  having  suf- 
fered through  generations  of  discrimination, 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  settle  for 
partial  but  repeated  victories. 

The  environmentalists,  having  won  atten- 
tion after  years  of  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
object  to  the  possibiUty  that  the  energy 
crisis,  coupled  with  a  recession,  may  require 
the  nation  to  jxistpone  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  environmental  safeguards. 

Such  hard  line  attitudes  as  these  do  deserve 
both  our  attention  and  our  concern. 

Now,  lets  see  how  it  all  adds  up.  There 
is  suspicion  of  leadership  at  all  levels:  an 
intolerance  of  the  new  diversity  of  lifestyles: 
a  widespread,  use  of  inflammatorv  name- 
calling;  an  Impatience  with  small  gains. 

AU  this  adds  up  to  a  steadfast  reftisal  to 
make  a  start  to  narrow  down  huge  problems 
Into  the  core  issue  on  which  conseusus  can 
and  must  be  reached. 

Put  these  five  factors  together  and  the 
product  Is  a  nation  bogged  do»-n  m  cynici&m 
and  dispute,  believing  in  neither  man  nor 
party,  fearful  of  the  future,  desperately  want- 
ing to  Uve  up  to  its  bri^t  promise  but 
confused  as  to  how  to  go  about  it. 

What  sbould  we  Americans  do  now? 

That  may  be  another  lesson  we  can  learn 
from  the  organization  in  whose  name  we 
meet  here  tonight.  It  is  vrorth  remembering 
that  it  took  Christians  and  Jews  more  than 
nineteen  hundred  years  to  reach  tlie  recon- 
ciliation that  is  EvmboUzed  by  this  dinner. 

We  ultimately  became  reconcUed  for  all  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  plus  one  more.  It 
became  obvious  that,  for  those  who  loved 
liberty,  there  was  no  other  way.  That's  where 
I  thUik  we  are  m  this  country  now.  There  is 
no  other  way. 

There  have  been  other  moments  In  our 
history  such  as  these — 1T76,  1861,  1917,  1832, 
1941,  to  name  a  few.  On  each  of  these' occa- 
sions men  who  loved  liberty  found  it  in  their 
hearts  to  put  aside  their  prides  and  their 
ambitions,  their  Jealousies  and  their  parti- 
sanship to  unite  behind  their  leaders  at  every 
level  and  to  reach  consensus  in  the  common 
good. 

That's  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do  once 
more. 

Can  we  do  it?  Of  course  we  can. 

Will  we  do  it?  Of  coiu-se  we  will. 

For  we,  let  us  remember,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Haym  Salomon  and  of  Ethan  Allen 
of  Clara  Barton  and  of  Uoses  Franks  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  of  William  Paca,  of  Jacob 
Mordecai  and  of  Crlspus  Attucks,  of  Paul 
Revere  and  of  Susan  B.  Anthony— men  and 
women  who  believed  that  life  is  a  small  iwice 
to  pay  for  freedom. 

And  we,  let  us  never  forget,  are  the  spirit- 
ual heirs  of  Benjamhi  Franklin.  He  could 
look  disaster  in  the  eye.  Then  he  could  »»Uy 
the  fainthearted  with  that  famous  promise 
that  "well  all  hang  together  or  assuredly 
well  all  hang  separately." 

It  is  »  good  time  to  remember  patriots 
such  as  these.  A  little  more  than  a  year  from 
now  we  will  commemorate  our  nation's  200th 
birthday.  Sometimes  I  wonder  what  a  Wash- 
ington or  a  Jefferson,  a  Hamilton  or  an 
Adams  might  think  if  he  could  Join  us  for 
that  celebration. 

Surely  all  of  them  would  be  stimned  by  our 
affluence,  amazed  at  our  ntmabers,  AavrAeM  by 
our  conquests  of  the  atom  and  of  space.  But, 
yon  know,  I  think  they  would  ask  us  Just  one 
qxiestlon. 
Maybe  you  know  the  question. 
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It  can  be  found  in  a  short  story  by  the  late 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  The  story  is  tltlecl 
The  DevU  and  Daniel  Webster"  and  these 
:iie  its  opening  lines. 

•Its  a  story  they  tell  in  the  border  coun- 
1 1-\',  where  Massachusetts  Joins  Vermont  and 
N'ew  Hampshire."  writes  Mr.  Benct. 

■•Yes.  Dan'l  Webster's  dead  or,  at  least,  tliey 
i^uried  hini.  But  everj-  time  there's  a  thunder- 
storm around  Marshfield,  they  say  you  can 
lienr  his  rolling  voice  in  the  iioUows  of  the 
.Iiy. 

"And  tliey  s^ay  tlial  if  you  go  to  his  grave 
:'.nd  bpeaic  loud  and  clear,  'Oan'l  Webster — 
Dan  1  Wchbter.'  the  ground'U  begin  to  shiver 
und  tlie  trees  begin  to  shake.  And  after  a 
^^  hlle  you'll  hear  a  deep  vo'cc  saying.  'Neigh- 
bor, liow  stands  the  Union?' 

•Then  you  better  answer  the  Union  stands 
as  she  stood,  roclc-tx>ttomed  and  copper- 
^heathcd.  one  and  indivisible,  or  he's  liable  to 
rear  right  out  of  the  ground." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  our  a.ssignment  is 
to  answer  that  question.  I  sav  let's  get  on 
with  It. 


NO  ONE  AT  FAULT 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  lliere 
are  times  when  I'eading  the  Sunday 
morning  newspaper  is  just  plain  depress- 
ing. 

Unemployment  is  up  and  going  higher. 
The  cost  of  living  is  up  and  going  higher. 
People  have  no  faith  in  government.  The 
Pi-esident  is  blaming  Congi-ess  for  not 
srovernlng  elTectively  and  we  are  not 
fighting  back.  The  list  of  problems  goes 
on  and  on. 

But  there  are  times  when  we  can  all 
lake  heart.  Yesterday  was  one  of  those 
days.  I  have  been  worried  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  not  been  taking  the 
energy  crisis  seriously  enough  and  have 
lelt  the  President's  policies  on  the  subject 
are  seriously  misguided.  But  now  I 
know— coui'tesy  of  a  column  by  Art 
Buchwald  and  copyrighted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times — that  no  one  is  at  fault. 

It  is  a  great  relief.  And  now  that  I 
know  what  the  problem  is  not  I  can 
breathe  a  lot  easier  and  not  worry. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  others  may 
.share  my  relief,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Buchwald's  column  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
n.s  follows: 

ESTECMEI)   LEADEKS 

iBy  Art  Buchwald) 

There  haa  been  too  much  criticism  in 
the  country  lately  as  to  the  laclc  of  action 
in  Washington  on  the  crttcial  issties  of  our 
time. 

The  fact  Is  that  everyone  in  this  town  Is 
working  as  hard  as  he  or  she  possibly  can. 
The  problem  is  nobody  understands  how  otir 
government  operates  when  the  President  of 
the  coiuitry  is  of  one  party  and  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  is  of  another. 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  example  to 
illiibtrate  tlie  point. 

Suppose  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  country  is  a  national  policy  on  mas- 
sage parlors.  Futui'ists  wotild  warn  that  if 
we  continue  at  the  present  rate  we  will  run 
out  of  rubbing  alcohol  and  steam  by  1989. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
would  urge  strong  conservation  measures, 
incltidlng  a  tax  on  turtle  oil,  as  a  means  of 
cutting  down  the  nimiber  of  massages  every 
American  has  each  week. 

But  the  Democratic  Congress  would  claim 
that  a  tax  on  turtle  oil  would  htirt  the  little 
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man — the  truck  driver,  the  airlln    pilot  and 

the  salesman — who  needs  massag  >s  to  relax 

him  from  his  work. 
House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Aljert 

then  annoinice  that  the 

come  up  with  an  all-inclusive 

sage  policy  tiiat  the  people  really 

.stead  of  the  stop-gap  measures 

the  President. 
The  President  would  go  on 

a  calendar,  and  appeal  to  ilie  Ani^- 

ple.  He  would  tell  them  that  wljtev 

Democrats  oame   up  with  on 

lors  woiUd  just  add  to  tlie  naticlial 

and  increase  inflation.  He  would 

no  matter  what  bill  Congress 

<-iudiiig  his  own.  lie  uould  veto  "it 
The    House    Subcommittee    or 

Parlors  would  hold  hearings  for  Hi 
They  will  hear  from  ina.S3at!e  pari 
masseurs  and  ma.sseuses,  and  nat 
producers.  Then  the  committee 
out  the  most  compreliensive  bill 
rented  to  Congress. 

It  would  call  for  a  federal  no-f4ult 
agency  that  would  monitor  all 
iaas.«age  industry.  A  surtax  of  $2 
placed  on  every   bottle  of  rub'o 
No  new  massage  parlors  wotild  be 
out   an   enviroiunenial   impact   stfidy 
what  euect  it  would  liave  on  the 
ing  area.  It  wotild  also  provide  for 
dollar  subsidy  for  people  who  could 
massages,  to  be  paid  through  Socis  I 
beneiits.  And  it  would  call  for 
on  steam  baths,  in  .spite  of  warnings 
.steam    industry    that    unless    the 
steam   was   deregulated   there   w<J.Ud 
lot   of   cold    showpr    rooms    in    t 
this  winter. 

After  hot  debate,  a  strip-mining 
be    tacked   onto    the    massage  pallor 
lion  at  the  last  moment. 

Tlie     Democratically     coniiollei 
would  pa.ss  a  similar  bill  witlt  its 
Dient  prohibiting  the  CIA- by  law 
ating  a  massage  parlor  within  the  ci 
limits  of  tiie  United  States. 

When  the  bill  anally  got  to  the 
desk  he  would  veto  it  without 
explaining  to  the  press,  "I  know 
iliey  send  down  from  the  Hill  is 
good." 

Tiie  House  and  Senate  Democratc 
ship  would  immediately  swing  in 
demanding  that  every  Democrat  v 
lide    the    President's   veto.   Each 
could  pledge  his  loyalty  to  the  parts 
go  out  on  the  floor  and  allow  the 
veto  to  be  sustained. 

Thus  the  country  once  again  w^uld 
no  national  massage  parlor  policy. 
dent   would   blame   Congress   and 
would  blame  the  administration 
the  crisis.  Who  was  really  to  blami 
and  everyone.  And  that,  dear  citize  > 
Hamlet  (of  Hamlet's  Massage  Parf  r 
lingtou,  Va.)  would  .say  "is  the  ru 
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COMMISSION  ON  APPELLATI  COURT 
SYSTEM  SUBMITS  FINAL  R  SPORT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  Piesident,  last  Fri- 
day, June  20,  in  a  White  Hoi  se  cere- 
mony, formal  presentation  of  its  final 
report  was  made  by  the  Comm  ssion  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  4PPellate 
System. 

President    Ford    and    Chief 
Burger  accepted  the  report  on 
the  executive  and  judicial  braJiches 
Government.    Senator    McCle;  lan, 
Arkansas,    and    Representative  s 
RoDDro,  of  New  Jersey,  cliairmsfi 
House   Judiciary    Committee, 
the  report  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 
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It  was  my  high  privilege  and 
make    these    official    presentations 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  wl  Ich  ' 
created  by  Congi'ess  in  1973,  anf 
by  the  day's  presentation  con 
twof old  mission,  to  wit : 

First.  To  study  and  report  its 
mendations  for  changes  in  tl 
graphic  boundaiies  of  the  circui 
of  appeal:  and 

Second.  To  study  and  report 
ommendations  for  changes  in  thi 
tuie    and    internal    procedures    ^ 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  systei  i. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commissi^i 
sists  of  four  members  appointed 
Pre.sident.  four  appointed  by 
Justice,  four  from  the  Senate, 
from  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
them  all  at  this  point  and 
them  for  their  outstanding  ^ 
and  liard  work  on  this  report, 

Tlie  four  appointed  by  the  ^  _ 
are:  Mr.  Emanuel  Celler,  of  Ne\' 
for  50  years  a  Member  of  the 
half  of  which  time  he  served  as 
of    the    House    Judiciary 

Dean  Roger  Cramton,  of  

School;  Mr.  Francis  R.  Kirkham,  ^ 
ticing  attorney  in  San  Francises 
the  Honorable  iVlfred  Sulmonett 
.iudge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
County,  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  four  appointed  by  the 
lice  are:  Judge  J.  Edward  „^„„ 
the  second  circuit;  Judge  Rogei 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Columbia;  Mr.  Bernard  G.  ^ 
Philadelphia  attorney  and  forme] 
dent  of  the  American  Bar  ., 
and  Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler, 
Law  School. 

The  four  appointed  from  the 
are:    Senator  Quentin  N.  Burd 
North  Dakota;  Senator  Hiram 
Hawaii;  Senator  John  L. 
Arkansas;     and     Senator 
Hruska,  of  Nebraska. 

The  four  appointed  from  the 
are:    Representative   Jack   _. 
Texas;  Representative  Walter 
of    Alabama;    Representative 
Hutchinson,  of  Michigan;  and 
sentative  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  o 
fornia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimojs 

sent  to  have  printed  at  the 

of  my  remarks  President  Ford's 
ment  upon  receiving  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vfithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

commission's  report  on  phase 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Commissioh 
port  on  phase  I  was  completed 
sen  ted  officially  in  December  _ 
that  occasion,  as  well  as  on  last 
the  document  presented  was  in 
form  and  submitted  within  the 
prescribed  by  statute.  This  first 
recommended  that  two  new  judicial 
cuits  be  created  by  dividing  the 
fiftli   circuit,   which   now  inclu(|es 
States  in  the  South,  and  the 
ninth  circuit,  which  now  extend 
nine  States  in  the  West.  Bills  to 
ment  this  phase  I  are  pending, 
have  been  completed  in  the 
committee,  from  which  a  report 
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parent  Judiciary  Committee  Is  expected 
shortly. 

commission's  report  on  prask  n 

It  is  planned  that  at  an  early  date  yet 
this  year,  appropriate  bills  to  implement 
the  phase  n  report,  together  with  related 
measures,  will  be  introduced  in  time  to 
commence  processing  and  consideration 
in  this  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  a  ''Sumniary  of  Recom- 
mendations" Is  found  in  the  opei^ing 
pages  of  the  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  it  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  substantial  majority 
of  the  Commission  supports  each  of  the 
recommendations-  in  this  report.  Its 
members  wei-e  not,  however,  of  one  mind 
on  all  issues.  They  neither  sought  nor 
achieved  unanimity  with  respefct  to  all 
Ox  their  recommendations  nor  with  re- 
spect to  the  reasoning  underlying  them. 
Though  tiiey  did  not  attempt  to  submerge 
their  differences,  tiiey  did  not  think  it 
useful  to  articulate  all  of  them  in  our 
report,  since  they  were  convinced  that 
the  larger  purpose  of  furthering  discus- 
sion and  debate  will  be  adequatelj-  served 
by  the  recommendations  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  membership  ap- 
proved. They  are,  moreover,  unanimous 
in  their  recognition  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems presently  besetting  the  Federal 
courts  and  of  the  need  for  sustained  con- 
cern to  the  end  that  appropriate  and 
enduring  solution  be  achieved. 

The  Commission's  reconunendations 
are  22  in  number.  They  treat  with  a  wide 
variety  of  aspects  of  the  appellate  court 
.system's  internal  workings.  They  include: 
oral  arrjument  of  cases;  opinion  writing 
£ind  publication;  availability  of  court 
documents;  central  staffing;  en  banc 
hearing  procedures,  inter-circuit  assign- 
ments; adequate  judicial  salaries;  at- 
tainment of  senior  status;  and  so  on. 
They  are  important  and  should  receive 
prompt  and  effective  attention  from  per- 
tinent authorities  having  juri-idiction  in 
each  instance. 

PBOPOSED  NATIONAL  COU8T  OF  APPEALS 

But  the  most  significant  change— rec- 
ommendation No.  1— calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Court  of  Appeals, 
consisting  of  seven  article  III  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  court  would  sit  only  en  banc.  Its 
decisions  would  constitute  precedents 
binding  upon  all  other  Federal  courts, 
and  as  to  Federal  questions,  upon  State 
courts  as  well,  unless  modified  or  over- 
ruled by  the  Supreme  Comt.  It  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases:  First, 
referred  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court,  ref- 
erence jurisdiction;  or  second,  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  regional  courts  of 
appeals,  the  court  of  claims,  and  the 
court  of  customs  and  patent  appeals, 
transfer  jurisdiction.  The  National  Court 
would  be  empowered  to  decline  to  accept 
transfer  jurisdiction  cases. 

Any  case  decided  by  the  National  Court 
of  Appeals,  whether  upon  reference  or  by 
transfer,  would  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  petition  for 
certiorari. 


Its  salient  objective  would  be  to  meet 
the  need  for  an  increased  capacity  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system  for  definitive  ad- 
judication of  issues  of  national  law,  al- 
ways subject  to  Supreme  Court  review. 

Such  a  tribunal  would  help  assure  that 
difference  in  legai  rules  applied  by  the 
circuits  do  not  result  in  unequal  treat- 
ment of  citizens  with  respect,  for  exam- 
ple, to  their  rights  under  tax  laws,  social 
security  laws,  their  liabilities  to  criminal 
sanction,  or  their  immunity  from  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  It  is  designed 
to  assure  consistency  and  uniformit5'  in 
larcer  measure  than  now  prevails,  by 
lesolving  conflicts  between  regional  cir- 
cuit courts  after  they  have  developed. 
And  it  will,  by  anticipating  and  avoidinfj 
future  conflicts,  eliminate  years  of  repet- 
itive litigation  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Federal  law.  It  will,  in  short, 
contribute  to  that  stability  in  law  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  courts  and  the 
bar  to  serve  society  more  effectively. 
THE  Need  for  a  new  cottit 

Mr.  President,  a  national  court  of  ap- 
peals is  needed  today. 

As  the  dem'inds  of  society  continue  to 
gi'ow,  it  will  be  indispensable  in  the 
}  ears  ahead. 

There  is  on  unmistakably  inadequate 
appellate  capacity  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  on  a  national  basis. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  today  the 
only  court  with  the  power  to  hand  down 
judgments  which  constitute  binding 
precedents  in  all  State  and  Federal 
courts.  It  is  charged  with  maintaining  a 
harmonious  body  of  national  law  through 
its  power  of  review  of  the  judgments  in 
cases  brought  before  it  by  way  of  cer- 
tiorari and  r.ppeal.  As  the  number  of 
cases  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
review  has  burgeoned,  the  number  dis- 
posed of  on  the  merits  after  argument 
has  remained  relatively  constant.  Obvi- 
ously, the  major  vaiiable  has  been  in  the 
number  of  cases  not  accorded  plenai-y 
review. 

The  figures  are  dramatic .  In  1951  about 
1,200  cases  were  filed  in  the  Court. 
Twenty  years  later  the  number  had 
tripled  to  about  3,600.  The  volume  con- 
tinues to  rise:  In  the  most  recent  com- 
plete term  over  4,000  cases  were  filed. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  hearing  about  150  cases 
a  year  50  years  ago— in  1925.  It  was  hear- 
ing about  150  cases  on  the  merits  25 
years  ago.  It  is  hearing  about  150  cases 
on  the  merits  today. 

Tliese  figures  come  from  the  testimony 
and  wTitings  among  others  of  Erwin  N. 
Griswold.  for  many  years  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  He  referred  to 
the  150  oral  arguments  per  year  as  more 
or  less  constant  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  stated: 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  maximum  number  that 
tlie  Court  can  be  expected  to  hear  on  the 
merits. 

The  real  meaning  of  these  figures  was 
summarized  by  Dean  Griswold  as  fol- 
lows: 

Putting  it  another  way,  about  eighteen  per- 
cent of  paid  cases  (appeals  and  certiorari) 
were  beard  on  the  merits  twenty  years  ago, 
while  about  Eiz  percent  of  paid  cases  were 
heard  on  the  merits  during  the  1973  Term. 
What  became  of  the  other  twelve  percent  of 


paid  cases?  ...  they  were  lost  In  the  1973 
Term  simply  because  of  inadequate  appellate 
capacity  to  hear  cases  on  a  national  basis. 

It  should  be  clear  tliat  while  the  scope 
of  Federal  litigation  for  many  reasons. 
including  ma.ssive  increases  in  Federal 
regulatory  legislation,  has  been  increas- 
ing, the  number  of  definitive  decisions  in- 
terpreting that  legislation  has  been  de- 
creasing. 

The  consequences  of  this  lack  of  adc- 
niate  capacity  for  declaration  of 
r.aticnal  law  are  grave,  and  costly  in 
terms  of  time,  dollar  expense,  and  in  so- 
cial progress  and  values. 

T1.A.K  rAVORl:0  iiY  MAJORITY  OF  S'JPaEME  COUUT 

The  idea  of  a  new  intermediate  couit 
oi  apueals  has  been  endorsed  by  five  cl' 
lite  present  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  lias  said  that  uhe 
creation  of  a  new  court  would  be  "im- 
r»f.rf«tive"  unless  the  Supreme  Court  is 
given  other,  very  substantial  relief. 
Morco'.er,  he  has  made  clear  that  even 
ail  of  the  other  remedies  he  proposes, 
ti'ken  togetlier.  may  not  be  sulficieut  to 
obyjate  the  need  for  a  new  court. 

Mr.  Justice  White  writes  that  he  is 
"convinced'  that  there  are  a  substan- 
tial number  of  cases  for  the  National 
Court  of  Appeals  to  entertain  and  that 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  warrant 
creation  of  the  new  tribunal.  Justice 
Powell  has  written  to  the  same  effect. 
Each  has  emphasized  the  advantage  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  creation  of  a 
proposed  tribunal. 

The  reasons  are  readily  understood. 

Tliere  is  ample  evidence  that  the  work- 
load of  the  Justices  is  such  that  they  aie 
already  subject,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackmun  in  his  letter  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  "greater  and  more  constant 
pressure"  than  busy  practitioners  or 
hard-working  appellate  judges,  pressure 
which  "relents  httle  even  during  the 
summer  montlis,"  The  issue  is  not 
whether  the  Justices  find  it  possible  to 
keep  abreast  of  present  work.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  more  than  one  does  so  by 
giving  up  the  "normal  extracurricular 
enjoyments  of  life";  6  or  7  days  of  work 
a  week  are  not  unknown  to  a  regular 
pattern.  Given  the  complexity  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  issues  which  only  the 
Supreme  Court  can  decide,  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  reduce  the  number  of  cases 
which  the  Court  must  decide.  Both  Mr. 
Justice  White  and  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist 
have  invited  consideration  of  this  alter- 
native. 

The  major  purpose  of  our  proposal, 
however,  is  not  relief  for  the  Justices. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist  puts  it: 

The  deslrabUity  of  a  National  Court  of 
Appeals  turns  not  on  the  workload  of  the 
Supreme  Court  but  rather  on  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Judicial  capacity  within  the 
federal  system  to  review  issues  of  federal 
constitutional  and  statutory  law.  While  the 
adoption  of  the  Commission's  proposal  might 
enable  the  Supreme  Court  to  make  some 
changes  In  the  way  It  exercises  its  discre- 
tionary Jurisdiction,  the  principal  objective 
of  the  proposal  is  not  "relief  for  the  Supreme 
Court  but  'relief  for  litigants  who  are  left 
at  sea  by  conflicting  decisions  on  questions  of 
federal  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  has  put  the  mat- 
ter in  another  way.  He  refers  to  the  cases 
"that  almost  assuredly  would  have  been 
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taken  20  years  ago,"  but  which  are  now 
denied  review,  and  to  the  "worry"  occa- 
sioned the  Justices  themselves  by  the 
need  to  deny. 

A  somewhat  different  problem  is  un- 
i;<ji scored  by  the  Chief  Justice: 

( O )  ne  element  of  the  Court's  historic  f  unc- 
lioii  is  to  give  binding  resolution  to  Impor- 
;-ait  question.-!  of  national  law.  Under  pres- 
ent, conditions,  filings  have  almost  tripled 
ill  the  past  20  years;  even  assuming  that 
levels  off,  the  quality  of  the  Court's  work 
V.  ill  be  eroded  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  risk  of  an  erosion  of  quality  must 
be  of  particular  concei-n  at  a  time  when 
the  importance  of  the  issues  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  undiminished 
and  the  volume  increased.  As  the  Chief 
Justice  states: 

The  changes  brought  on  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  the  new  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic developments  have  surely  not  dimin- 
ished the  importance  of  the  questions  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Coiu't  and  have  vastly 
Increased  the  volume  of  important  questions 
which  can  have  au  impact  of  great  signifi- 
cance on  the  country.' 

It  is  most  instructive  to  consider  care- 
fully the  views  of  those  Justices  who  are 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  new  court 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  has 
stated  that  he  thinks  it  "likely"  that  the 
day  will  come  when  a  new  court  would 
be  needed  and  he  has  ui-ged  that  the 
work  of  developing  and  refining  a  spe- 
cific proposal  contiuus.  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
shall has  stated  that  creation  of  a  new 
court  which  would  receive  cases  referred 
to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  "a 
good  move,"  and  tiie  plan  for  such  a 
court  "certainly  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration." It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  Mr.  Justice  Bremian,  wiio  does  not 
tl>ink  that  a  need  exists  at  ttie  present 
time,  makes  it  clear  that  the  proposed 
reference  Juiisdiction  would  impose  no 
added  burden  on  the  Supreme  Court  or 
on  the  Justices. 

We  have  solicite4  tlie  views  of  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  and  have 
heard  from .  all  of  the  Justices  except 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  who  has  been  absent 
from  his  chambers  because  of  illness. 
However,  in  a  letter  to  tlae  Executive 
Director  a  year  ago.  Justice  Douglas 
stated  that  he  saw  no  need  for  an  addi- 
tional court.  The  views  of  each  of  the 
otlier  Justices,  as  expressly  authorized 
by  them,  are  included  in  full  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Commission's  report. 

PROPOSAL    IS    WORKABLE 

In  short,  it  appears  clear  that  tlie  pro- 
posal which  the  Commission  considers 
tlie  essence  of  its  recommendations  is 
completely  workable,  and  would  impose 
no  burdens  on  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
offer  much  needed  and  wanted  relief  to 
assure  that  our  one  Supreme  Court  is 
able  effectively  to  serve  its  important 
functions  in  our  system  of  government. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  new 
com-t  will  also  have  a  beneficent  effect 
on  the  present  courts  of  appeals.  Because 
the  National  Court  would  increase  the 
body  of  nationally  authoritative  prece- 
dents, it  would  provide  the  judges  of  the 
regional  courts  with  greater  certainty  in 
the  law,  thus  strengthening  their  ability 
to  decide  cases  with  confidence.  More- 
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over,  by  anticipating  and 
sible  confiicts,  the  new  cour 
inate  years  of  repetitive  ... 
the  state  of  the  Federal  law 
to  quantify  the  relief  which 
coiu-ts  might  be  given,  and 
sion  has  thus  not  reUed 
tionale;  but  it  is  worth  . 
extent  of  the  relitigation  . 
revealed  by  the  Commissio 
impressive,  indeed.  Finally, 
juiisdiction  may  ease  the 
regional  courts  of  appeals 
tliat  may  be  very  difficult 
suming. 

There  have  been  ._.„„_.. 
National  Court  of  Appeals 
tablished  initially  as  a 
perimental  tribunal.  The  _ 
ment,  of  course,  will  be  for 
to  make;  but  after  careful  . 
the  Commission  rejected  tl 
coui-t  approach. 

In  one  sense,  any  Fedei 
cept  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
exists  subject  to  the  pleasur. 
gress.  Thus,  if  the  need  foi 
Coui-t  proves  ephemeral,  or 
rience   proves   otherwise 
the  Congress  would  have 
abolish  the  tribunal  and  . 
judges  for  service  elsewhere 
cial  system,  as  was  done  w 
merce  Com't  many  years  -^ 

In  this  regard,  I  emphas 
Commission  has  recognized 
a  continuing  Commission 
systematic  review  of  the  _  _. 
system  and  obligated  to  r. 
Congress.  It  would  be  most 
for  such  a  Commission  to  s_ 
eration  of  tJie  National  Cour 
to  determine  whethei-  it  is 
functions  envisaged  for  it,  _ 
recommendations  on  whethei 
retained,  abolislied,  or  giv 
tions.  The  Commission  is  . 
ever,  that  the  need  for 
Court  exists  now  and  will ._. 
future,  and  that  whatever 
nature  of  the  initial  legislat 
ity  and  value  of  the  new 
become  even  more  strongly 
the  year.s  to  come. 

CONGRESS  \\  ILL  DF.CI 

It  should  be  borne  in  min< 
dent,  that  the  document  delivered 
President,  the  Chief  Justice 
gress  on  Friday  is  the  report 
mission.  It  is  not  a  iinal  priduct 
sense  that  it  is  ready  for  im|iiediate 
plementation. 

As  noted  earlier.  legit.la 
plish  tlie  recommendations 
mission   will   be   introducec 
year.  There  will  be  extensive 
the  appropriate  committees 
gress.  There  will  be  time  for 
cussion,  for  relinement  and 
of  conflicting  points  of  view 

So  I  do  not  ask  my  colleagues 
point  to  accept  or  reject 
sion's  recommendations.  I 
they  study  them  as  backgroLnd 
which  the  congre.s.sional  hea;  ing, 
held. 

Given  the  far-reaching  implications  of 
the     Commission's 
particularly  with  regard  to 
lishment  of  the  National  Coi 
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Exhibit  1 
Statement  by  the  President, 

I  am  pleased  to  have  receivet 
Final  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
members  of  the  Commission  de_- 
preclatlcn  of  the  cotmtry  for  the 
they  have  devoted  to  this  report. 

One  could  not  ask  for  a  mor 
chairman  than  Senator  Roman 
His  able  leadership  during  the 
the  Commission  is  to  be  com„ 
the  Commission  itself  is  uotewort  ly 
because  of  the  superior  quality 
members,   but  because   it   Includes 

members  of  both  Houses  of 

linguished  judges,  practitioners 
bers  of  ilie  academic  branch  of 
fe.ssion. 

Certai.ily,  liie  importance  of 
Court,  ihe  Circuit  Courts,  and 
jucij'ial  system  to  our  society- 
people — cannot   be   overestimate 
tliese  courts  the  fullest  measure 
to  assure  that  they  function  effec 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  cour 
for  the  well-being  of  the  citizenry 
li'  e,  efficient  operation  of  the 
is  essential  to  safeguard  our  rlgdts 
liberties. 

After  e:;ten.slve  study,  the 
puhii.shed    its   thoughtful    and 
recommendations  for  change. 

I  will  give  the  Commission's 
tions  serious  study  and  I  know 
and  the  Chief  Justice  will  do  the 
efiorts  oiiould  go  hand  in  hand  w|th 
ouGii  review  of  the  basic  causes 
ir.c.easing  niunber  of  cases  being 
the  Federal  Courts.  We  should  aL. 
l.-i^hion  ways  to  reduce  the  volum( 
litigation  and  to  expedite  the 
ca.se.s  before  the  Coiirts. 
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Exhibit  2 

.Su^:^rARY  of  Recommenda' 

I.    A    NATIONAL   COURT    OP 

1.  The  Commission  recommend 
gress  establish  a  National  Court 
consisting  of  seven  Article  III 
pointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  (P.  69.) 

2.  Tlie  court  would  sit  only  en 
decisions  would  constitute 
ing  upon  all  otlier  federal  courts 
federal  questions,  upon  state 
unles.s  modified  or  overruled  by 
Court.  (P.  69.) 

3.  The  National  Court  of 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  ( 
lo  it  by  the  Supreme  Court 
diction),  or  (b)   transferred  to  1 
regional    courts    of    appeals,    the 
Claims  iind  ilie  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  I  transfer  jurisdiction) .  ( 

(a)  Reference  jurisdiction.  Witl 
any  case  before  it  on  petition  foi 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  au 

il)  to  retain  the  case  and  ren 
.sioii  on  the  merits; 

(2)  to  deny  certiorari  witliout 
terminating  tlie  litigation; 

1 3 1  to  deny  certiorari  and  refer 
the  National  Court  of  Appeals  for 
to  decide  on  the  merits: 

(4)   to  deny  certiorari  and 
to  liie  National  Court,  giving  thai 
cretion  either  to  decide  the  case  on 
or  to  deny  review  and  thus 
litigation. 

The  Supreme  Court  would  also 
ized  to  refer  cases  within  Its 
diction,  excepting  only  those  whlc)i 
stitution  requires  it  to  accept. 
such  cases  would  always  be  for 
the  nierit.s-.  i  Pp.  73  -77.) 
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(b)  Transfer  jurisdiction.  If  a  case  filed  in 
a  court  of  appeals,  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
is  one  In  which  an  immediate  decision  by 
the  National  Court  of  Appeals  Is  In  the 
public  interest,  it  may  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Court  provided  it  falls  within  one  of 
the  following  categories: 

( i)  tlie  case  turns  on  a  rule  of  federal  law 
mid  federal  courts  have  reached  inconsistent 
fcinclusions  with  respect  to  it;  or 

(21  the  case  turns  on  a  rule  of  federal 
Ip.w  applicable  to  a  recurrUig  factual  situa- 
t  ion.  and  a  showing  is  made  that  the  advan- 
tages of  prompt  and  definitive  determina- 
tion of  that  rule  by  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  outweigh  any  potential  disadvan- 
tages of  transfer;  or 

(3)  the  case  turns  on  a  rule  of  federal  law 
which  has  theretofore  been  announced  by 
the  National  Court  of  Appeals,  and  there  Is 
a  substantial  question  about  the  proper 
interpretation  or  application  of  that  rule  in 
the  pending  case. 

The  National  Court  would  be  empowered 
to  decline  to  accept  the  transfer  of  any  case. 
Decisions  granting  or  denying  transfer,  and 
decisions  by  the  National  Court  accepting 
or  rejecting  cases,  would  not  be  reviewable 
mider  any  circumstances,  by  extraordinary 
v.rit  or  otherwise.  (Pp.  77-87.) 

4.  Any  case  decided  by  the  National  Court 
of  Appeals,  whether  upon  reference  or  after 
transfer,  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  petition  for  certiorari. 
(Pp.  87-89.) 

II.  INTERNAL  OPERATING  PROCEDURES 

5.  Mechanism  for  circuit  procedures.  Each 
circuit  court  of  appeals  should  establish  a 
mechanism  for  formulating,  implementing, 
monitoring,  and  revising  circuit  procedures. 
The  mechanism  should  Include  three  essen- 
tial elements: 

(a)  publication  of  the  court's  internal  op- 
erating procedures; 

(b)  notice-and-comment  rule-making  as 
the  normal  Instrument  of  procedurnl  change; 
and 

(c»  an  advisorj'  committee,  representative 
of  bench  and  bar.  (Pp.  96-102.) 

6.  Oral  argument.  Standards  for  the  grant 
or  denial  of  oral  argument,  and  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  those  standards  are  imple- 
mented, are  appropriately  dealt  with  tlu-ough 
the  rule-making  process.  We  recommend  the 
following  as  an  appropriate  minimum  ua- 
tional  standard  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal 
PvUles  of  Appellate  Procedure: 

(1)  In  any  appeal  In  a  civil  or  criminal 
case,  the  appellant  should  be  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  present  oral  arginnent.  un- 
less: 

(a)  the  appeal  is  frivolous; 

(b)  the  dispositive  Issue  or  .set  of  Issties 
has  been  recently  authoritatively  decided;  or 

(c)  the  facts  are  simple,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  appeal  rests  on  the  application  of 
settled  rules  of  law,  and  no  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  oral  argument. 

(2)  Oral  argument  is  appropriately  short- 
ened In  cases  in  which  the  dispositive  points 
can  be  adequately  presented  in  less  than  the 
usual  time  allowable. 

Because  conditions  vary  substantially  from 
Circuit  to  circuit,  each  court  of  appeals 
Should  have  the  authority  to  establish  Its 
own  standards,  so  long  as  the  national  min- 
imum is  satUfled,  and  to  provide  procedures 
lor  implementation  wliich  are  particularlv 
.'■in  ted  to  local  needs.  (Pp.  103-08 ) 

7.  Opinion  wHting  and  publication.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  the  Federal 
KiUes  of  Appellate  Procedure  require  that  in 
etory  case  there  be  some  record,  however 
••net  and  whatever  the  form,  of  tlie  reason- 
'•>v,  which  underlies  the  decision. 

The  CommlaBlon  strongly  encourages  the 
i.'se  of  memoranda,  brief  per  curiam  opinions, 
s  -^,»H  f  alteratives  to  the  traditional, 
•^'..ned  opinion  in  cases  where  they  are  ap- 
prj'Pnate.  *^ 
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The  Commission  strongly  encourages  & 
program  of  selective  publication  of  opinions. 
(Pp.  108-17.) 

8.  Central  staff.  The  Commission,  tecog- 
nizUig  the  contribution  which  central  staff 
can  make  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
courts  of  appeals,  recommends  that  Congress 
provide  funds  adequate  for  optimal  utUlza- 
tiou  of  such  staff.  Duties  appropriate  for 
central  stalT  include  research,  preparation  of 
memoranda,  and  the  management  and  moni- 
toring of  appeals  to  assure  that  cases  move 
toward  disposition  with  minimum  delay. 
Central  staff  attorneys  should  not  draft 
opinions,  nor  should  they  screen  cases  for 
denial  of  oral  argument.'  To  minimize  the 
risk  of  undue  delegation  of  Judicial  author- 
ity, or  even  the  appearance  thereof,  the  pub- 
lished Internal  operating  procedures  of  each 
court  should  carefully  define  the  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  central  staff  attorneys 
(Pp.  117-21.) 

III.     ACCOMMODATING    MOUNTING    CASELOADS: 
JT7DGESHIPS,  JUDGES  AND  STRUCTURE 

9.  Creation  of  needed  judgeships.  The  cre- 
ation of  additional  appellate  Judgeships  U 
the  only  method  of  accommodating  mount- 
ing caseloads  without  introducing  imdeslr- 
able  structural  change  or  Impairing  the  ap- 
pellate process.  AccordUigly,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  Congress  create  new  appel- 
late Judgeships  wherever  caseloads  require 
tliem. 

As  the  Commission  recognized  in  Its  report 
on  circuit  realignment,  an  appellate  court 
composed  of  more  than  nme  Judgeships  loses 
In  efficiency  and  in  the  coUegiallty  essential 
to  the  optimum  functioning  of  the  judicial 
process;  the  principles  stated  In  that  report 
should  guide  the  Congress  In  considering 
circuit  realignment.  (Pp.  122-25;  131-32.) 
A.  Managing  a  large  circuit 

10.  En  banc  hearings  in  large  circuits.  In 
order  to  make  possible  the  effective  function- 
ing of  large  circuits,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  participation  in  en  banc  bearings 
and  determinations  should  be  limited  to  the 
chief  Judge  and  the  eight  other  active  Judges 
of  the  circuit  who  are  senior  In  conunlsslon 
but  not  eligible  for  senior  stattis,  subject  to 
the  following  qualiflcation.s: 

(a)  Judges  eligible  for  senior  status  may 
continue  to  participate  so  long  as.  and  to  the 
extent  that,  the  total  ntimber  of  participants 
does  not  exceed  nine. 

(b)  When  the  nine-Judge  en  banc  court 
becomes  a  minority  of  the  authorized  judge- 
ships on  any  court  of  appeals,  the  method  of 
selecting  Judges  for  the  en  banc  court  should 
be  reconsidered  by  the  Congress. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  en  banc  court. 
aU  of  the  active  judges  of  the  circuit  would 
be  eligible  to  vote  on  whether  to  grant  hear- 
ing or  rehearing  en  banc.  (Pp.  134-38.) 

11.  Amendments  to  the  en  banc  statute 
Section  46(c)  of  the  Judicial  Code  should  be 
revisd  to  provide  that: 

(a)  En  banc  consideration  would  be  grant- 
ed upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  active  Judges  of  the  circuit  who  are  not 
disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  matter,  rather 
than  a  majority  of  ah  active  Judges;  and 

(b)  Judges  who  sit  on  a  panel  should  not 
be  eligible,  for  that  reason  alone,  to  sit  on 
the  en  banc  court  in  the  rehearing  of  the 
case.  (Pp.  136;  138-39.) 
B.   Anxuring  judges  of  superior  quality   in 

adequate  numbers 

12.  Filling  of  vacancies.  The  E.xecutive  and 
Legislative  branches  should  act  expeditiously 
to  fill  all  Judicial  vacancies.  (Pp.  139-41  ) 

13.  Inter-circuit  assignments.  The  proce- 
dure for  making  Inter-clrcult  assignments  of 
active  Judges  should  be  simplified.  WhUe  as- 
signments shoiUd  be  consistent  with  needs 
of  the  lending  court,  the  Judiciary  should  re- 
turn to  the  simple  procedure  established  by 
Congress:  certification  of  necessity  by  the 
borrowing  court  and  de;  icnation  bv  the  Chief 
Justice.  (Pp.  HI  42.1 


14.  Easing  of  senior  status  requirements. 
The  reqiUrements  for  taking  senior  status 
should  be  eased;  a  Judge  should  be  eligible 
for  retirement  when  the  number  of  years  he 
has  served  on  the  bench,  added  to  his  age. 
equals  eighty,  as  long  as  the  judge  ha-; 
served  a  minimum  period  of  ten  "ears  hiiI 
has  attained  age  sixty.  (Pp.  142-44. 1 

15.  Adequate  judicial  salaries.  Federal  Ju- 
dicial salaries  should  be  raised  to  a  lev: 
that  v.ill  make  it  possible  for  outstanding  in- 
dividual;? to  accept  appoinimeni  to  ;ho 
bench  and  adequately  compensate  iho-:e  now 
serving.  (P.  144.) 

IV.  OTHER   REIOMMEVDAIIO.NS 

16.  Commis.tion  on  Ilie  federal  ji.dk-i,i;  v,,.- 
lem.  The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress consider  the  desirabUlty  of  creating  a 
standing  commission  to  study  and  fo  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  prob'vnis 
of  the  federal  courts.  (Pp.  145-46. 1 

17.  District  court  judges  of  high  qnaliti,  i-i 
adequate  numbers.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  Congress  asstu-e  to  each  of 
the  district  courts  Judges  of  superior  qualitv 
In  sufficient  numbers  and  with  adequate 
support  facilities,  not  only  becau.se  of  the 
importance  of  their  function,  but  becant" 
of  the  resultant  significant  impact  on  tlie 
work  of  the  appellate  courts.  (Pp.  146-47  » 

18.  Tenure  of  chief  judges.  The  Judicial 
Code  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  a 
maximum  term  of  seven  years  for  the  ch'el 
judge  of  a  circuit,  who  would  continue  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  (Pd  14T 
48.)  ■     *   ^' 

19.  Selection  of  the  presiding  judge  of  i> 
jMnel.  Congress  should  amend  section  45(bi 
of  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide  that  the  pre- 
siding judge  on  a  panel  shaU  be  the  active 
Judge  of  the  circuit  who  Is  senior  in  com- 
mission. (P.  148.) 

20.  Adequate  staffing  and  support.  Congreis 
should  provide  adequate  staff  and  suppor; 
facilities  for  each  of  the  courts  of  appeals 
as  well  as  for  all  of  the  judges.  (Pp.  148-49  > 

21.  Discipline  of  judges.  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  a  mechanism  for  handling  al- 
legations of  judicial  misconduct  and  in- 
capacity Is  an  important  matter  and  recom- 
mends that  Congress  turn  its  attention  xo 
this  subject.  (P.  149.) 

22.  Arailability  of  court  of  appeals  docu- 
ments. The  Library  of  Congress  should  servn 
as  a  national  depository  for  briefs  and  other 
appropriate  documents  in  cases  in  the  federal 
intermediate  appellate  courts.  The  Library  of 
Congress  should  micro-copy  such  material.* 
and  make  them  available  to  the  public  at 
cost.  (Pp.  149-60.) 


CONGRESS     HELPS     SMALL     BUSI- 
NESSES IN  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  (Mr.  Nel.son)  regarding 
the  Business  Week  cover  story  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  small  business  during  the  re- 
cession and  inflation  of  the  past  year. 

Smaller  firms  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  truly  are  finding 
it  a  struggle  to  survive  tmder  tlie  Na- 
tion's current  economic  policies. 

Our  committees  research  has  revealed 
that,  of  the  nearly  13  million  enterprises 
in  the  United  States,  about  97  percent  are 
small  bufitoess.  These  new,  small,  and 
independent  firms  provide  more  than 
one-half  of  all  private  employment  and 
about  a  third  of  the  entire  gross  national 
pi-oduct.  Because  of  this  the  troubles  of 
small  business  directly  affect  the  for- 
tunes of  the  consumer  and  the  health  of 
our  economic  system. 

I  note  that  the  article  has  quoted  Mr. 
Thomas  Kleppe,  the  Administrator  of  the 
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StnaU  Bu&iuess  Administration,  and  thai 
is  all  well  and  good,  for  that  is  the  execu- 
tive agency  primarily  concerned  Tvith  the 
.  :nall  business  community. 

Hov.  ever.  I  feel  that  it  Is  alio  desirable 
iliut  tile  c^OiLs  of  tho^  ui  Conux-ess, 
\  a.  li  is  Li  cLoidiaale  brancli  of  the  Gov- 
».*.iim-:?at.  also  be  iecogni2ed. 

'Hie  Select  Committee  on  Snial)  Bn.si- 
i-p-i?.  ct  rhich  the  Senator  from  \Vir,con- 
si'i  -Mr.  NEtscvt  is  cliairman.  h?..s  a  long 
and  cli--tinstii.;h''d  record  of  extraordi- 
iiao  ir.i[i:._ivcs  :r.  bclMlf  of -:;u,:lc.  ba;-i- 

I'o-  example,   ir,    ruf    l.ix   field   tiie  o 

ii.ir.j  o:   hearingfs  uhich  Oit  lommiiics 

^I'oncl'i^iod   ia  Fcbruaiy    1073   'vere   liie 

^rcundaiion  fo;-  proviiioiis  i.i  the  Emer- 

v^'v.y  Tiw  Redu:-ti.-in  An  u£  19»o  whicli: 

Lovtrcd  liic  tix  raU^  tor  corjiorauon- 
r..iaer  S25,000  lioiii  22  n  20  rtrcent: 

Redired  the  rate  on  tiie  next  S25.000 
from  4B  to  22  ,3?rorrit.  th?  first  tax  do- 
ciia:  ?  for  ni?diuri-si/cjl  coipo."ut;a:i; 
; incc  195Q; 

Ir.cie»i£cd  tiio  amount  Oi  Uoed  m.i- 
thir.erv  eugiMe  lov  the  inv»to..;ne::t  credli 
Ircm  SoO.OOO  to  SIOO.OOO:  unr. 

Raised  the  ;x:imi.s,«:ible  aniount  ol  nr- 
f i;rn;iiatt:i  earnings  from  S'.OO.CaO  to 
sir>oooo. 

I  -..rDmii.  Mr.  p.cidoin.  liiat  this  i> 
liKiiiuiiefid  relicl.  pj iiiciiiai'ly  during 
C'.z  w orst  rtc eiisioti  sinca  the  1930s  when 
every  doUd^-  earned  ty  .^ni;tll  ■uti3in3.':s  Ls 

l-l  0C1OU5. 

In  the  field  of  Lxipf nrc>.  <!-.  my  own 
iK'-.nnus  Ml  the  st'eci  committee  over 
.  f.eral  y.-nrs  finally  resulted  in  the  en- 
;';tm>^nt  of  legislation  to  create  a  Federal 
Commii.siou  on  Fapsnvcrk,  on  wliich  I 
yA'.\  be  serving  as  a  congrcs.'>ioual  men.- 
b'.!-  Ovuj  last  week  the  Fre.':ident  ap- 
uoirteJ  the  remaining  men!>>ers  to  this 
>j.'iy.  .nid  I  am  hopeful  thcJl  the  Com- 
r.v;.  sjon  will  be  an  effective  means  of 
...'.b^tantially  roduciri?  Federal  paper- 
vorl.. 

The  ocltct  commiitee  additionally  ha^ 
in  pioeress  inquiries  on  tlie  family  farm, 
problems  of  retailers,  the  burdens  of  oc- 
cupatioiul  health  and  .safety  rcgula- 
^lons,  and  field  hearings  to  gain  first- 
liand  knowledge  of  varied  .smaller  busi- 
ness problems  avouud  the  country.  There 
is  doubtless  much  other  woithy  work  go- 
mg  on  in  the  Scnr.te  and  tlie  House  tliat 
tould  be  cited.  So,  it  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  next  report  on  small  Ijusines-s  mat- 
ters, tliat  Congress  can  be  given  'ecjuol 
time."  or  at  least  .';ome  time. 
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A  POSITIVE  LOOS  AT  SOLAR 
ENERGY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  an  aiticle 
ffppearel  this  morning  in  the  Wa.shins- 
ton  Post,  which  explored  the  problems  of 
tolar  energy  itse  and  development.  I  was 
most  discouraged  to  see  such  a  negative 
attitude  taken  by  this  particular  author, 
because  major  strides  have  been  made 
over  the  past  few  years  in  the  field  of 
solar  energy  trtilization. 

Yet  Jane  Bryant  Quinn.  in  her  article 
Knotty  Problems  Stand  in  Waj'  of  Wide 
Use  of  Home  Solar  Energy."  would  have 
us  believe  that  htistlers  and  monopolistic 
t^tilitfes  are  simply  watting  for  their 
chance  to  rip  off  unstispecting  homeowTi- 
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ir  - 


ill  3 


eis  who  attempt  to  u*e  this 
energy  source.  Though  the 
oui,  tome  concerns  tliat  wc 
tainly  not  overlook.  I  contexjd 
have  already  addies^d  the 

problems"  and  are  well  on 
launching  this,  promising  i 
.orovidmg  iiomeowner-.  wilh  c 
-tbundant  fuel  .scurcc. 

Partially  to  con:bat  th;..  mi. 
litic  and  a;Idiiion<':lly   to  co 
;eiies  ox\  '.ho  re:iduiCi.i  of  ;-* 
for    i.iui;ecLa'-e    ^liplicaiioij. 
share  iufonnt-tinri  with  my  c&, 
I  no  puViiic  buJdlti^!.>  in  .Avi-^onj 
r?   be  solar  he;  led  .■•nd  p<y.^ 
c-"!'c(i    Thi  article  I  inc'.ud? 
""ur-oa  Daijy  C'>iiz'n,  desci-i 
I-ospi'  high  ;chofil  to  bo  cor 
Xi"  F.'iil  oi   i":t3  v.iiicii  v.-ill 
c-'i?rj;y  iiuc^-jvatid.  My  .  ecoi 
«  i'.U.r  ii-oni  tli«;  Rcgiuaal  Ai 
Ui  aie  Cc-ner:'!  Ceiiiccs  Adi; 
1  •   r:tj,icu  0.  v.iin:Ii  ercpl-ims 
I'j  uujLtC:  b.'.'iiii  euergv  i::  th 
.-wri/c*".ioa  of  a  Kaibab  N.it'.o 
yj  iei-i'>ois  Olflfc  in  W.ilin 

Mr.  Fi-e-'dL-nt.  I  coul  ^  rot  b 
.■in.ht».a  •.vith  Ari.or.n'.s  rc;:di 
ccyi  itiid  Uuilizo  ouc  of  oiiv  iii. 
■■^kX  resc'OiCat.  Do  assuied  th; 
ouwoi't  Hie  dtveloynieru  of 
Cigy  aource  wiU  net  let  it  f 
turner  husiler.<.  but  intei>d  to 
commc»rcial  reali.ia  rion  a  fnci 
'lenr  future. 

1  ost:  unanimous  ro-.-.-Fn"-  th; 
.-01!  Duj!:,"  Citi^c-n  article  .nr.d 
ILir.r.on"s  letter  from  ti-:e 
ice;   Adniir' .J'Tition   bo   >rj.''.; 
rirroRD. 

Theie  being  no  cbjection.  ti' 
■xcs  ordered  to  be  fiiitted  in 
us  follows: 

:»'tw  Spccjul  HioH  School  To  I>- 
H.«:.^TI^•G 

Pr...lini!na;y  plans  hare  been  a 
Tnf  .scii'.s  first  solar-iieated  public 
r-e-v  Ilowenstii'.e  School,  an  atlaj 
;  ioii.il  hisli  .wheel  lor  Tiicson 
scheduled  for  cnnipletiou  by  the 
the  20,000  square-foot  comple,- 
ia  tiie  400  bloc'i  cf  South  Tucsor 
about  a  half  rriile  iroi.i  the  ciirre 
Ji31  v..  Winsclt.  A  solar  5cre<n,  '. 
la  the  drawing,  wiil  be  on  the 
top  ii,;iii.  Tbo  heailng  system 
power    backup    and    conventior  i 
rotnl    cost    of    tho    sciiocl    will 
»900,0C0.  Architect  13  H.  R 

The  new  Howeastliie  School 
i.y  the  fall  of  197C,  wlU  be 
tnergy,  Tucsou  District  1  .''Chool 
v^era  *tre  told  last  uight. 

The  adaptive  educaUon  high  f 
built  in  Uie  400  block  of  Souih 
•,  ard,  across  tlie  street  from  the 
pie  and  about  a  lialf  mile  ironi 
•..hool  at  2131  E.  U'iuaett. 

TIio  solar  heating  system  will 
rr  ihe  east  v.lnp  and  wiU  be 
•viU  not  bi  visible  from  ilic  groi 
••nrry  a  power  backup. 

rian.>  call   /or  only  the  heaii) 
onergy,  but  methods  of  cooling  I 
ergy  are  also  being  explored,  saic 
ijuri.^,  head  of  the  di.'Jtrlcfs  en 
partment. 

The  present  school  i-,  too  small 
>tudenr.3  currently  In  its 
emotionally  and  physically 
new  school  is  designed  for  138  s 
allows  for  expansion. 

The  dl.s1rlct'.s  mandalory  spec-i 
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plan,  also  adopted  by  the  board  iJst 
calls  for  expansion  cf  the  special  Iii  jli 
pro-am  by  the  fall  of  1976. 

T.le  new  s'^hool  will  feature  a  ee 
c.vtlc.v  tnnUipnr]X)6e  learning  atid  adln 
tive  fti-eo.  with  classi-sem  ^i'lgs  arfd 
'Acilities    for    cerei>.-,-tl    j-«!.-jy    i».-id 
c^v.s'.rc.p.ii    victii":;.  The  plat>   's  de 
r?diice  walfeitJK  and  whPelch.-iir  di=t 
in-i-ea-e  '.:-;;. tl  .  upcrviblon. 
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Ot.--:!?..-..-  Si.T.vic  ns  ADMiN].';rE.4Ty 
Sun  Fr-inci^cr.  Cu'i;.  J.ir^- 1 
Kfji   P.<t-.'.  J.  P.^xvix. 
t.S.  .<?»«,,  ff. 
Vjii-'.iiingion.  B.C. 

D;;.\ii  'Senavor  r'.iNNiN:  ThP  Gei'.« 
■  cs  Afi!nir.i'iia.io:>  i-.-,  planning  a  ! 
■:-ir.\.-i:on  proje-ct  lo  house  V.\e  Ks>. 
\lci\'.-l  Prrest  Supervisor's  Office  oa 
Oov'rnmenc-owsed  land  wfrhiu 
.T-  of  Wi'ila;ns.  Anzon.-*. 

The    propo.sed    .-■Inpli'-stcrv    bnil 
loir.au:     upproNiiii-xtely    l■^40•^ 
'inu'tre   leei;   wi'h  25..'iOO  .-jqiMre  fe 
i  riiU-ljnv"d   parking   and   truck   n 
ifig  urea  c-ritigtious  to  the  biiildin  r. 
c:?3  road,  meerinvj  local  star.da-ds, 
-ec  :he  facii;-,y  ;o  the  ertl-.ti.'^p  sir; 

The  buitdinj;  mil  utilize  ^olar  e 
( .iir...  lUf   hot   war.er  and,  or  space 
.ind  or  cooll^r-  Tl-.e  e:;>.c,;  tirribins  r 
he  determined   by  &  solar  energy 
r.'idy. 

'ihe  ■ir.ilUiUK  will  contain  a  SO^ 
•tiuarc  ic-eL  ;  i  ,-,nice  ^jiace.  a  Uo4 
I  "iiiVreuce,  training'  locm,  a  soUs 
..ratoi-..,  iad  au  engiiieeniiti  iui,tcrl; 
r^Loiy,  lo^eUier  totaling  1,115  -^q.iai'^ 
4.100  r.acUtional   =cuare  feet  lo  be 
>cor,i.^e.   i-iclio   repair   ahop,   -nd    v, 
-::.vce. 

F\ili'  wing   ;;    li.'e   in   Jiily   1 
s'.roycd  the  lorniCi-  oliice  of  vhe  .-■ 
iht>   'A'\fi  wa-.   lempoi-arily  housed 
ditleieuv    licaiiou.?.    The    propocet 
would  o;\ce  afeain  collocate  the  oOl 
Si>per\isor  and  ;:i.s  staii",  tiius 
i:  more  uiTicieiii  cpei-atiou.  The  pn 
.'lot  1  .;ult  l!'  nil  iiitrcase  iu  person 

\Qa   £.ie   being  advisc:l  cf  this 
Ica.:ie  construction  project  v.\  ace 
ilie    Intergcvci-nmentaJ   Cooperatio 
1903,  Executive  Order  11512,  aud  i 
of  Management  and  Budget  Circ-.i 
We  will  be  i;.^se-3iug  any  eiivUo 
socioeconomic    impacts    which 
fiom  thi.s  project  aud  welcome  cny 
Lion  you  feel  would  assLst  us  lu 
ci;rate  evaluations.  We  would  appr 
ing  your  re.';pon.se  within  30  days 
dress  ic  to  Mr.  Eldon  L.  Kirby,  Reg 
ciUties  Planner,  Tublic  Buildings  S 
ihe  above  address.  If  you  have  any 
regarding  this  proposed  project, 
Tim  Timberlake  or  Kerry  0"Baaio  i 
Operational  Planning  Staff  ai  (415) 
f;iucere]v. 

T.  E.  I7.<NK 
Regional  Admim 
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MINERAL,  AND  CAPITAL 
SHORTAGES 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President 
cle  by  Gov.  Richard  Lamm  of 
recently  appeared  in  the  Rockj 
tain  News  diocussing  the 
of  conventional  solutions  to  the 
impending  energy,  mineral,  anc 
shortages.  Governor  Lamm 
nature  and  degree  of  our 
future  shortages  and  calls  for 
lion  of  new  directions  iu  our 
icies  to  effectively  deal  with 
lems.  I  would  "^^e  to  share  thl  i 
with  my  colleagues  axul  I  ask 
con.$ent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Rocky   Mountain   News,  June 
6, 1975] 

Ton.*y's  SoLtrriONS  Are  No  Match  For 
Tomorrow's  Rkai.itiks 
(By  Richard  D.  Lamni) 

A'oel  Mostert,  iu  his  new  book  -Super.-jhip,' 
describes  how  hard  it  Is  to  turn  or  .stop  one 
of  the  new  500,000-barrel  supertankers  now 
plying  the  oceans  in  increasing  numbers. 
Mastert  teUs  us  that  it  takes  20  minutes  or 
three  natitical  miles  to  halt  a  supertanker — 
ill  many  instances  not  neai"  enough  to  avoid 
a  collision. 

Public  policy  is  much  like  ihe  .supertank- 
ers; it  has  a  momentum  of  its  own  which 
can  lead  us  into  collision  with  the  future 
if  we  are  not  careful.  The  world  is  now  mov- 
ing at  increasing  speed —  change  is  upon  :is — 
and  we  must  take  great,  care  that  proper 
public  policy  changes  be  made  .o  avoid  fu- 
ture chaos. 

Time  magazine  recently  put  ii  well  in  an 
editorial  on  the  energy  crisis: 

•Had  the  U.S.  moved  soon  en<iut;h.  jnucli 
could  have  been  done  to  avert  the  crisis.  Mass 
transit  could  have  been  encouraged  over 
highway  building,  bringing  great  savings  In 
fuel  as  well  as  comfort.  Research  into  ways 
to  remove  pollutants  from  coal  or  to  turn  it 
into,  gas  or  oil  could  have  been  pushed 
harder;  that  would  have  enabled  the  coiuitry 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  abundant  fuel. 
Building  codes  could  have  been  changed  to 
require  more  effective  heat -conserving  insu- 
lation of  hotises. 

•Instead,  with  remarkable  consistencv  and 
perverse  Ingenuity,  the  nation  kept  doiiig  the 
e.\act  opposite  of  what  was  required.  For  al- 
most two  decades.  Washington  has  been 
spending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize highway  building.  Almost  eveiy  Ameri- 
can office  building  has  been  constructed  with 
closed  air  systems  that  require  air  condition- 
ing no  matter  what  the  otitside  tempera ture."^ 

We  are  not  the  only  age.  of  cour.se.  which 
has  had  to  adapt  to  new  idens  aud  condi- 
tions (e.g.  Abraham  LlncoliVs  -As  our  case 
is  new.  so  mtist  we  think  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves."')  But  we  are 
likely  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  nio.'^t,  mas- 
sive anioimt  of  change  of  any  age. 

We  are  clearly  entering  a  new  age  of 
.'•carcity.  The  energy  shortages  of  1972  were, 
in  my  opinion,  a  sneak  preview  of  the  future. 
Oil  was  $1.99  per  barrel  in  1972— it  is  over 
SlO  now,  predicted  to  go  up  $2  more  thU 
September;  the  U.S.  bill  for  foreign  oil  was 
»3.9  billion  In  1972— It  was  $24  billion  in 
1974  and  la  expected  to  rise  to  $35  billion  In 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

The  domestic  oil  we  have — ^and  there  is 
cleai-ly  more  remaining— will  be  much  more 
expensive.  We  must  now  drill  deeper,  pump 
farther,  look  harder,  all  of  which  adds  clearly 
to  the  cost  of  oil.  Everywhere  we  are  told  to 
get  over  the  idea  of  inexhaustible  cheap  oil; 
we  hear  but  we  don't  seem  to  imderstand. 
We  continue  our  old  habits  and  old  ways, 
with  the  momentum  of  a  supertanker. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  most  natural 
resources.  And  we  must  be  saying  It  soon. 
The  National  Commission  on  Materials  Pol- 
icy, made  up  of  resource  experts  and  busi- 
nessmen, recommended  last  year  that  all  In- 
ditstrial  nations  slow  down  their  consump- 
tion of  highly  depletable  resources,  design  all 
products  for  recycling  and  move  rapidly  to- 
waid  greater  use  of  our  more  abundaiit 
resources. 

Ominously,  the  Interior  Department's  Geo- 
': v-ical  Survey  Informs  us  that  the  U.S.  pres- 
'•iitly  imports  pt  least  an  important  percent- 
"ne  of  69  of  the  72  raw  materials  needed  to 
nianitain  our  present  standard  of  living.  Of 
'  the  13  minerals  Identified  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  as  the  most  essential  to  our  econ- 
f>!nv.  we  are  already  importing  more  than  50 
!»>!•     cent     of     six     of     them— aluminum. 


manganese,  nickel,  tin,  zinc  and  chromium — 
and  by  1985  we  shall  add  to  that  list  iron, 
lead  and  tungsten,  with  copper,  sulfur  and 
potassltim  Joining  the  list  by  2000. 

Thus  by  the  year  2000  we  will  be  dependent 
on  foreign  imports  for  over  50  per  cent  of  our 
most  important  minerals  except  phosphate. 
The  price  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  miner- 
als will  be  set  by  nations  other  than  the 
United  States.  Our  economic  base,  therefore, 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  nations. 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  we  are  not  going 
lo  be  able  to  supply  the  same  supply  of 
minerals,  materials  or  energy  through"  the 
American  economy  10  years  from  now  as  we 
do  today.  This  in  no  way  should  degrade  the 
taleitt  of  our  industrial  .society  or  our  capital- 
istic .structure— It  is  simply  the  fact  of  living 
on  a  limited  earth.  We  have  not  adjusted 
our  habits,  expectations  and  national  policies 
to  tlio  realities  of  the  new  age  in  which  we 
live. 

Take  energy,  for  example.  Instead  of  argu- 
ing over  1-470,  which  assumes  that  the  solu- 
tio)is  of  the  past  (interstate  highways)  are 
the  solutions  of  the  future,  we  should  start 
now  finding  new  housing,  transportation  and 
btUlding  patterns  more  energy-intensive  than 
low-density  sprawl,  which  is  Inefficient  In 
both  energy  and  capital.  We  must  understand 
that  energy  conservation  Is  far  more  than  Just 
a  matter  of  driving  more  slowly,  and  tin-ning 
down  our  thermostats.  It  means  moving  with 
foresight  to  new  Institutional  arrangements: 
to  recycling  metals,  mass  transit  when  prac- 
tical, new  designs  for  buildings,  living  closer 
to  work,  more  insulation,  reducing  our  glut- 
.  tonous  appetite  for  energy. 

Another  shortage  is  Interrelated  and 
equally  underrated  in  terms  of  Its  potential 
impact  on  our  life  styles — the  shortage  of 
capital.  Tlie  capital-needs  projects  of  our 
future  are  so  immense  that  we  must  recog- 
nize that  it  will  be  impo.ssible  to  meet  them 
and  we  will  have  to  prioritize  our  needs  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  We  are  told  it  wUl  cost 
$1.2  trillion  to  supply  us  with  the  oU  we 
need  for  the  next  15  years:  that  it  will  cost 
$430  billion  to  enable  everyone  to  live  in  a 
satisfactory  neighborhood;  $405  billion  to 
signiiicantly  improve  the  index  of  perform- 
ance in  education;  $145  billion  to  reduce 
the  tutmber  of  violent  crimes  per  100,000 
persons  from  620  to  188  per  year;  $190  billion 
to  increase  the  average  life  expectancy  from 
71  years  to  80  years  and  $45  billion  to  reduce 
from  21  million  to  zero  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  poverty. 

Adding  up  the  projected  capital  needs  of 
our  country  one  comes  fast  to  the  conclusion : 
There  Is  not  enough  new  capital  to  begin  to 
st)lve  our  agenda  of  problems  in  conventional 
ways.  We  are  going  to  have  to  start  turning 
some  public  policies  In  different  directions. 
The  effectiveness  of  our  solutions  depends 
on  the  correctness  which  we  gauge  the  scope 
and  seriousness  of  our  problems.  To  misjudge 
the  depth  of  the  problem  of  energy  shortages, 
minerals  shortages,  or  capital  shortages  run 
a  serious  ri.sk — not  only  to  our  standard  of 
living— but  to  our  whole  political,  economic 
aud  social  structure.  A  serious  energy  short- 
age, or  an  astronomical  Increase  in  minerals 
without  taking  proper  adjustments  to  our 
public  policy,  runs  the  risk  of  an  economic 
Dunkirk. 

America— like  a  supertanker— Is  moving 
fast:  and  we  must  ascertain  clearly  and 
exactly  where  we  are  going  and  make  our 
adjustments  now,  before  we  mvopicallv  col- 
lide with  the  future. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ADDRESSES 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  LEAD- 
ERS ON  GREATER  COAL  UTILIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
future  of  the  United  States  is  inextrica- 
bly intertwined  in  the  successful 
achievement  of  greater  coal  utilization. 


If  our  country  is  to  approach  or  even 
achieve  energy  self-sufficiency,  industry 
leadership  and  initiative  Is  needed.  At 
stake  is  the  capacity  and  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  its  fu- 
tiu-e  economic  stability. 

We  must  construct  a  system  for  ccal 
production,  distribution  and  use,  on 
granite  pillars — rather  than  on  quick 
sand.  This  effort  will  require  leaderehip. 
and  initiative.  This  was  the  tlieme  of  mv 
remarks  last  Thursday,  June  19,  to  the 
EUot  Janeway  Seminar  on  Energy  in 
New  York  City. 

Business  and  industry  leaders  from  all 
sectors  of  our  economy  and  many  sec- 
tions of  tlie  country  were  present.  Repre- 
sented were  financial  and  investment  in- 
stitutions, manufactiu-ing  industries,  the 
oil  and  gas  industries,  and  other  sector:; 
of  our  economy.  The  seminar  was  con- 
vened by  the  respected  international 
economist.  Eliot  Janeway,  who  also  i.« 
president  of  the  Janeway  Publishing  & 
Research  Coip.  All  in  attendance  were 
concerned  for  the  energy  future  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  address  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii, 
as  follows : 

Industry     Leadership     and     iNmATWE     In 
Needed    to    Achieve    Enekgy    Selp-Si'fu- 

CIENCY 

Coal  Is  our  mo.st  abundant  energr  re- 
source. In  coal  the  United  (States  has  the 
equivalent  of  four  times  the  oil  reserves  of 
the  Middle  East.  Conversion  of  our  coal  - 
3  trillion  tons— into  oil  would  produce  seven 
time.s  the  worWs  proven  oil  reserves. 

Coal  also  is  our  most  versatile  energy  re- 
soiuce.  It  can  be  tised  directly  as  a  boi.er  fuel 
to  produce  steam  and  electricity.  Coal  can  be 
synthe.sized  into  many  liquid  and  gaseous 
forms  to  serve  utility  market.s  and  e-.en 
tr.tnsportatlon  uses. 

Coal  offers  us  the  means  to  fre-^  ourselves 
from  the  vagaries  of  foreign  energy  priKlur- 
ers:  to  free  our  economy  from  major  balaiice- 
of-payments  deficits;  and  coal  offers  us  the 
freedom  to  exercise  our  rights  of  individual 
choice  as  American  citizens. 

At  stake  is  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  Its  own  future.  The 
Congress,  Industry,  and  the  American  people 
must  support  the  long-term  development  of 
sufficient  domestic  energy  supplies  to  assure 
our  country's  future  economic  stability. 

In  this  regard,  our  national  track  record 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Some  thirty-six 
j'ears  ago  President  Roosevelt  declared 
that — "Our  energy  resources  are  not  inex- 
haustible, yet  we  are  permitting  waste  In 
their  use  and  production  .  .  ."  in  respaii.se 
m  1939  the  President  advocated  a  Nationul 
Energy  Resources  Policy. 

General  opposition  to  national  planning 
even  today  retards  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy.  Wera 
it  not  for  the  oil  embargo  of  the  winter  of 
1973,  even  now  there  would  not  be  a  gen- 
eral public  awareness  of  our  country's  ener- 
gy crisis. 

In  response  in  November  1973  the  Presi- 
dent initiated  Project  Independence. 

■nie  93rd  Congress  witnessed  introduction 
of  over  2,000  legislative  initiatives.  Some  30 
standing  Congressional  cotnmlttees  held 
over  1,000  days  of  hearings  on  nearly  every 
aspect  of  energy  p<^Icy,  programs,  and 
problems. 

Not  without  controversy,  43  public  laws 
were  enacted,   5  bills  were  vetoed  bv  the 
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President,  and  another  21  bills  received  ac- 
tive Senate  or  Houm  consideration. 

In  the  process,  we  aaw  creation  ol  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  tbe  Energy 
Research  and  Derelopment  Administration, 
unci  the  Noclear  Regulatory  CommiMlon. 

Tiicre  now  remains  tlie  poMlble  establteh- 
luent  of  a  Department  at  Energy  and  Nat\t- 
ral  Resources  and  a  cooiioUdation  In  whole 
or  lu  pari  of  Federal  regulatory  functions 
lonceruing  energy. 

Measures  enacted  Wi  the.  93rd  Congres-;  to 
onconrage  energy  conserration  Included  th* 
Bmeri?ency  Petroleitm  Allocation'  Act  and 
<  stabii.^hment  of  5S  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit. 

Measurei  lo  expand  eiiei^y  produciiou  in- 
cluded euaccmeut  of  the  "coal  oouversloii. 
provLslons  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

The  first  energy  action  this  year  was  Sen- 
ine  npproral  of  a  voluntary  national  energy 
I'onservaUon  crusade.  While  endorsed  by  the 
President,  this  energy  initiative  was  nwer 
implemented  by  the  Administration. 

Following  approval  of  the  Congressional 
Program  ou  the  Economy  and  Energy  legis- 
lative programs  were  Initiated  ou  coal  con- 
version, surface  mining,  natural  gas  regtila- 
tlon.  energy  conservation,  land  use  planning. 
HUd  anieitdmeuts  to  the  Federal  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Last  \>-eek,  one  week  ago  today,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  in  conJuuci.lou 
with  tlie  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Siudy,  began  an  investigation  of  na- 
tional policies  affecting  a  doubling  In  coal 
utilization  over  the  next  10  years — I  re- 
peat— a  doubling  in  coal  utilization  by  198o. 
These  hearings  also  are  evaluatmg  the  nec- 
essary infrastructures  to  support  implemen- 
tation of  this  goal  in  compliance  with  na- 
tional requirements: 

For  coal  mine  health  and  safety; 

For  svirface  mhie  reclamation;  and 

For  environmental  quality. 

I'he  Congressional  Program  also  euvii>iotis 
il»e  comniercial  production  by  1985  of  syu- 
liietic  fuels  from  coal  equivalctit  to  500,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Similarly,  President  Ford  in  his  1975  State 
of  the  Union  Message  advocated  expanding 
America's  energy  capabilities  over  the  nex:: 
ten  years  to  support: 

250  major  new  coal  mines; 

ISO  major  coal-flred  power  plants;  arid 

20  major  new  synthetic  fuel  plants. 

Both  the  Congressional  and  Administra- 
tion programs  advocate  that  coal  be  substi- 
tuted for  oil  and  natural  gas  as  our  coim- 
try'a  principal  iwller  fuel  In  electric  utility 
and  indtistrlal  applications. 

In  my  judgment  n<Hie  of  these  goals  will 
materlaliaa  U  we  depend  on  Um  so  called 
"free  market"  which  does  not  reflect  ths 
long-term  energy  Issues. 

Already  It  is  clear  that  the  Cougreea  must 
formulate  a  definitive  National  Coal  Policy 
which  assures  an  economic  coal  system  from 
the  mine-face  througb  the  transportatiou 
system  to  the  ultimate  energy  user. 

For  two  many  years  we  have  all  acted  as 
though  tlie  economics  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  were  synonymous  with  those  of  the 
coal  industry.  For  too  long  the  public  posi- 
tions of  coal  users  have  been  Indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  electric  utilities.  How- 
ever, the  coal  Industry  depends  on  other  users 
and  the  economic  realities  of  the  utilities  can 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  future  of 
the  coal  industry.  Each  segment  of  otir  coal 
bupply  system  must  be  economically  sound. 
The  present  system  while  dominated  by  elec- 
tric utility  economics  will  not  support  a  dou- 
bling In  coAI  utilization  by  IMS. 

The  first  step  is  coal  subBtltutlon  for  oh 
.%nd  natural  gas  as  our  luitKm's  principal 
boiler  fuel  In  electric  milltj  and  IndTKtnal 
applications.  Z  tntroduced  UttM^UoB,  8. 1777. 
to  ac:-ompUsh  this  goal.  This  meastire  h  co- 
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sponsored  by  Senators  Jackson 
Huddleston,    Hiunphrey, 
Fell,  and  Symmgton.  The  bill 

il)  By  1979,  new  foaeU-fuel 
and  major  installations  mtist 
using  coal  as  their  primary  tx>ile  r 

(2)  By  1980,  existmg  plants 
sclieduled  for  near-term  retiiem 
capable  of  using  coal;  and 

i3>  By  1985.  all  fos<^U-fueI  pi 
I'oal  as  their  primary  boiler  fuel. 
practicable. 

The  United  Mme  Workers  esti 
tiie  mandate  of  S.  1777  were 
plemented,  toial  coal  productio  i 
allowmg   for   total   domestic 
.steel  production  and  for  expor 
ai>out  2.5  billion  tons  per  year 
nual  production  level  would  be 
!0  the  total  production  of  the 
Clearly,  S.  1777  is  a  very  tall 

In  my  jttdgment  even  a  dourtliig 
production  will  not  be  aciileve< 
coal  prices  are  linked  to  iutertia 
prices  and  adecuiate  manpower 
ai)"«e. 

Manpower  is  the  key  to  achie 
coal  uiilization.  During  the  next 
150  thousand  new  people  will 
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ijetween  300  and  330  thotisand 

Vigorous  recrtUtment  drives  w 
taken  by  Uidustry.  But  they 
there.  Vigorous  training  progranis 
be  supported.  There  is  concltisl  i 
that  on-the-job  training  often 
pense  of  production  as  well  as 
iug  must  be  prior  to  entry  in 
work  enviromnent. 

There  also  must  be  a  connnit4eut 
ductlvity.  Increased  productlvl 
;  iial  interest  to  labor  and  manag 

The  coal  Uidustry  is  entering 
potential  growth  without  paraU<  I 
iory.  However,  this  growth  is 
realized  as  long  as  coal  prices  ar« 
in  the  interest  of  short-term  pi  oflts 
than  growth.  The  outcome  mig 
be  price  controls,  as  we  now  hav 
gas.  What  is  needed  is  long-tern 
which  reflect  production  costs. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will 
amendment  to  the  authorization 
ergy  Besearch  and  Development 
tlou.  The  measure  will  provide 
guarantee  program  to  support 
ment  of  a  synthetic  fuels 
of  producing  by  1985  the  equlv 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  However, 
Is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  as 
prices  are  tied  to  oil  prices  rath^ 
duction  costs. 

Since  1960  there  has  been  a  d^Iine 
percentage    of    electricity 
coal.   This   has   been   in  part 
decision  by  the  electric  utilities 
pollution  control  requirements 
of  oil — frequently  imported  oil. 
has  been  a  failure  by  coal 
as   the  users  of  coal,  to  serlouJly 
the  development  of  environment  illy 
able  means  for  coal  usage. 

Continuous  emission  control 
.sulfur  oxides  are  now  comme 
a'olo  for  electric  power  plants. 
remahiUig  constraint  is  the  lead-time 
sary  for  industry-wide  deployment 

Moreover,  stack  gas  cleanup 
technology  which  can  be 
applied  on  any  significant  scale 
term,  that  is  the  next  five  years, 
even  though  present  cleanup  sys 
fully  satisfactory.  Therefore,  it 
that  new  systems  also  be  testeh 
In  order  to  develop  lower  cost  sol 

The  optimum  short-term  str 
nan   and    1980   should   be   to 
utility  industry  to  do  everythli^ 
to  asstu-e  attainment  of  present 
quality  standards  for  sulfur 
ticulates.    In    addition,    neiv   pJ 
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be  required  to  meet  New  Source 
Standards. 

Industry   is    rightly   concerned 
objectives  of  a  national  coal 
policy  should  be  reached  so  as  „ 
the  social  benefits  and  minimize  th« 
able  social  costa. 

Experience  exists  uiider  tlie  finer 
and  Environmental  Coordination  . 
was  enacted  last  June — 11  montlu 
coal  conrerslon  provisions,  which  I 
enabled    electric    power    plants 
industrial   facilities   With   the   < 
utilize  coal  to  convert  from  oil 
gas   to  our  nation's  most  aboi 
fuel.   Unfortunately,   it   took   9 
the  Administration  to  begin  the  ! 
t:on  of  this  legislation. 

Using  this  authority  we   can   , 
savhigs  by   1980  in  excess  of  850 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Even  great 
ings  are  possible  by  requiring  i 
powerpiants  and  major  mdustrial 
utilize  coal.  For  example,  were 
powerplants  scheduled   for  coi_^. 
tweeii  1980  and  1985  required  to  u 
the    resultant    oil    savings    would 
1    to  3  million  barrels  per  day.  1 
ings  dwarf  those  from  the  present 
version  program. 

The  future  of  greater  coal 
inextricably    hitertwined    with 
futttre  of  the  United  States. 

Energy   self-sufficiency   will    . 
.structlon  of  a  system  for  coal  ^. 
dtstributicHi   and   ttse,  on   granite 
rather  than  on  quick-sand. 

This    effori;    will    require 
initiative. 
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HOLIPIELD  HEAVY  ION 
FACILITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  _... 
during  House  of  Representatives 
sideration  of  the  ERDA  auth 
bill,  an  amendment  was  offered 
cepted  that  was  doubly  noteworl  hy, 
referring  to  the  amendment  ol  f( 
Congi-esswoman  Marilyn  Llo-;^ 
Tennessee  House  delegation  t 
the  historic  designation  of  Oak 
the  world-famous  natioxial 
located  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Thlj 
ment,  which  Is  reflective  of  the  l . 
tial  concerns  voiced  by  resfden  s 
Oak  Ridge  ai'ea,  reaches  a  wise 
between  the  understandable 
the  colleagues  of  Congressman 
field  in  both  the  House  and 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
one  of  tliose  colleagues,  to  pi... 
to  Chet  Holifield's  distinguish©  I 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy, 
substantial  pride  of  Oak  Ridg« 
Tennesseeans  in  the  lilstoric 
by  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
in  the  nuclear  era. 

During  markup  of  the  ERDA 
Ization  bill  in  the  Joint  Comn 
Atomic  Energy,  I  offered  an 
which  was  accepted,  to  par 
the  Laboratory's   traditional 
designating     this     facility 
Ridge-Holifield  Laboratory" 

partially  ameliorate  the 

constituents  in  the  Oak  Ridge  _ 
the  past  and  future  contributioif; 
Ridge   to  the  development  c 
energy  would  be  significantly 
by  renaming  the  facility  after  i_ 
man  Holifield.  Congresswomau 
amendment,  in  my  (Q>^ikm,  1 
provement  over  the  coznmtttee's 
edged  compj-omise  recommendlition 
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tliat  it,  on  the  one  baud,  preserves  the 
traditional  designation  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  wliile,  on  the  other, 
pays  tribute  to  Chet  Holifield  by  renam- 
ing the  heavy  ion  research  facility  in 
Oak  Ridge  as  the  ■Holifield  Heavy  Ion 
Res-eaixli  Facility." 

Fiutliermore,  this  amendment  is  an 
iiiipoitant  one  as  it  represents,  I  believe, 
Maku-vk  Lloyd's  fiist  effort  as  a  new 
Member  of'  Congress  iu  ofteriug  a  floor 
amendment;  and  I  commend  her  for  her 
ledder-sliip  and  foretliouglit  in  this  en- 
dea\or. 

Pieviousl;. ,  on  January  21  ol"  this  year, 
.Sfualor  Brock  and  I  mtroduced  S.  272. 
a  bill  to  restore  tlie  designation  "Oak 
Ridjic  National  Laboratoi-y;"  and  I  wish 
to  announce  that  we  intend  to  offer  an 
amtiidment  to  the  ERDA  authorization 
bill  iu  the  Senate  identical  to  tliat  ap- 
proted  last  week  by  tlie  House.  I  hope 
that  niv  distuiguished  colleague  from 
Teiuies.see  and  I  are  cble  to  prevail  in 
offering  this  amendment,  as  I  believe 
i.h;..  i;  pays  tilbute  to  those  many  citi- 
;eu.s  of  Ouk  Ridge  who  have,  through 
t!)e  yen  IS  promoted  the  development  of 
atoiiiic  eiiergy,  as  well  as  honoring  Chet 
Holifield,  imder  whose  chairmanship  I 
iiave  hitd  tlie  privilege  of  serving,  for 
liit-  truly  important  leadership  in  tliis 
fieUl. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Is  there  further  morning  business? 

if  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE 
AT  8:45  A.M.  TOMORROW  AND 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BARTLETT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
ilent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Senate  come  in  at  8:45  tomoiTow  morn- 
ing so  tliat  Mr.  Bartlett  may  have  his 
15  minutes  prior  to  the  hour  of  9  am 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Parliamentary  In- 
quir>',  Mr.  President. 

What  is  the  pending  business?  What 
IS  the  status  of  it? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  just  closed  morn- 
ing business,  and,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  tiie 
Senate  the  pending  business. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of 
senate  Resolution  166,  which  the  clerk 
^ill  state  by  title. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lollows: 

-^  iciolution  <s.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
Uetermiuatlon  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  -eat;  m  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
h  aie  of  Xew  Hampshire. 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
w>ie.  The  pending  amendment  Is  amend- 
ment No.  604  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Ml-.  Weicker). 

CXXI 1283— Part  IC 


!>Ug- 


Qt:ORTrM   CALI. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  then-  names: 


.Mien 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robv 

Cannou 

Cranston 

Helms 


[Quorum  No.  38  Leg.) 


Johns  ton 
Mansneld 
I  c.  McGee 
Metcalf 
Pearson 
Pell 


Scott,  Huijh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stone 

Wfciffcer 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  In- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
•scnt  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Amis  will  execute 
the  order  of  tlie  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order. 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


.^boure/k 

Baiter 

Bartleii 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bentscn 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bucklcy 

B..rd. 

Harry  F.. 
t.'ufce 
Cluirch 
Clark 
Ctiiver 
Dole 

Donieiiki 
Eagleton 
Eiistlanu 
Fannin 
Foug 
Kortl 
Oaru 


Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Philip.*. 

Hartke 

UaskeU 

Hathaway 

Houmgs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McCltire 

McGoveru 

Mcnityre 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Morgan 

Moss 

Uuskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packvood 

Pas  tore 

Proxmlre 

BandOlph 

RibicoC 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Sparkmai'. 

Stafford 

Steunls 

stevena 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

WUliams 

Yotmg 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
i.s  present. 

<^ai!l:is  TH.\T  No  BOLLCALL  VOTES  OCCUB  TODAY 

raioK  TO  12:30  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  mianimous- 
cousent  request? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consult.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  Monday,  and  some 
Senators  may  have  to  cacae  from  some 
distance  to  be  here  for  the  first  Tote^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  roUeall 
votes  occur  today  until  tlie  hour  of  12:30 
pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMZirr   NO.    604 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  amendment  No.  604  by  the 
Senator  from  Comiecticut  <Mr. 
Weicker>  . 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  tlie  amendm«it.  It  is 
.•ihort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  TTirfs  Is  so  that  we  un- 
derstand what  point  Is  being  raised. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  cterk 
will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 
The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  1.  line  7,  insert  the  folloviing  in 
Advance  of  (1)  and  renumber  the  remaining 
sections  accordingly: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Com- 
mitteee  on  Rules  and  -Administration  sliali 
retrieve,  separate,  and  review  all  of  the  bal- 
lots In  ita  custody  of  a  ".skip-candidate  t.vpe". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hucii 
ScoTT*.  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  will  speak  to  this  point  as  this 
was  tlie  proposition  which  he  laid  before 
the  Rules  Committee  as  a  member  o: 
that  committee. 

But,  in  essence,  what  is  involved  \- 
whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be  imi- 
foi-mity,  consistency,  in  the  way  we  treat 
the  skip-candidate  type  of  ballot  as  it  re- 
lates to  either  Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr.  Diir- 
kin. 

The  proposition  before  the  Senate 
right  now  Ls  that  all  skip-candidate  bal- 
lots should  be  retrieved  and  they  should 
all  be  counted  accoi-ding  to  law  and 
specifically.  New  Hampishire  law. 

Very  briefly  what  does  the  law  of  Nc^ 
Hampshire  say  in  relation  to  this  tj-pe  o'' 
vote?  In  essence,  when  it  comes  to  the 
straight  party  ticket  circle  it  states  a.« 
follows: 

Above  tlie  party  candidate  column— 
this  is  not  reading  from  the  statutes  but 
it  is  rather,  my  intei-pretation  of  them— 
the  ballot  presents  a  cntrle  and  a  part^■ 
emblem.  Tlie  statutory  instruction,  car- 
ried to  the  baUot  in  small  print,  and  to 
the  Instructions,  in  large  print,  prescribe = 
only  that  the  voter  mark  an  X  inside  the 
circle;  such  a  marking  is  a  vote  for  everr 
candidate  in  that  party  circle. 

By  case  law  decisions,  however  it  if 
settled  New  Hampshire  law  that:  First 
any  other  marking  within  the  curie 
which  evidence  the  voters'  intent  to  vote 
by  this  method,  is  an  effective  straight 
ticket  vote  for  all  candidates  In  the 
column;  and  second,  any  X  above  the 
party  column  and  overlapping  or  near  the 
circle  Is  similarly  evidence  of  intention 
to  vote  by  straight  ticket. 

The  ballot  law  commission  extended 
this  concept  and  construed  an  X  to  the 
right  of  the  party  name  and  above  the 
candidate  cohmin.  but  nowhere  near  the 
party  circle,  to  also  constitute  a  straight 
ticket  vote.  ^^ 

Hie  OTily  portion  of  the  ballot  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  Inspect  or  retlew  to  de- 
termine whether  the  voter  Intended  to 
vote  a  straight  ticket  Is  the  portion  above 
the  party  otrfumn  line.  "But  as  to  any 
particular  race,  such  as  the  Senate  race, 
it  is  necessary,  even  If  an  Intention  to 
vote  in  the  circle  is  found,  to  hispect  the 
balance  of  the  baDot  to  determine 
whether  a  double  vote  Is  expressed, 
which  is  then  counted  for  neither  can- 
didate tax  that  race. 

Now  then,  hi  effect,  Mr.  President,  &?. 
I  stated  before,  what  I  have  recommend- 
ed to  the  Senate  is  that  the  "sMp-candi- 
^te"  baUots  In  the  possession  of  tlie 
committee  be  retrieved,  and  that  a  uni- 
form procedure  be  applied  to  an  of  them. 
I  now  yidd  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  who  originated 
this  argument  wffliln  the  committee,  and 
1  h(S)e,  aface  this  Is  really  one  of  the 
dominant  Issues  of  tlie  Wyman-DurUn 
contest,  that  my  colleagues  wfll  give  some 
attention  becaase,  as  I  understand  It, 
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there  Is  also  a  pending  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
who  will  present  his  position  which, 
again,  was  raised  within  the  committee 
itself,  that  an  equal  number  of  "skip- 
Diirkin"  ballots  should  be  brought  for- 
V.  ard.  thus  canceling  the  other  out  so.  in 
essence,  we  are  going  to  hear  or  be  privy 
to  hearing  that  whlcli  went  on  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and,  certahily.  I  thinlc. 
we  would  all  agree  becomes  one  of  the 
dominant  issues  in  this  contest. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  llmiik  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Comiecticut. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
certain  other  aspects  of  tlie  Weicker  mo- 
tion, which  is  the  same  motion  1  made 
in  the  committee.  I  shaU  address  my- 
self first  to  anotlier  aspect. 

For  example,  we  read  over  tlie  week- 
end that  members  of  my  party  are  block- 
ing the  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
not  yet  reached  but  one  of  tlie  35  Lssues. 
and  itis  the  action  of  the  majority  which 
seeks  to  invoke  clotm-e  not  on  the  issue 
which  we  are  debating  but  on  all  35 
issues. 

Now.  if  tliat  is  not  blocking  careful 
consideration  of  the  contest,  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

If  cloture  were  to  be  adopted,  we 
would  be  confronted  with  the  totally 
ridiculous  situation  where  every  Sena- 
tor would  be  limited  to  1  hour  on  the 
discussion  of  35  separate  tied  issues  re- 
fened  to  the  Senate  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

That  would  allow  each  Senator  the 
total  maximum  sum  of  102  .seconds,  or 
1.7  minutes.  I  believe  it  is.  to  discuss 
each  of  these  Issues. 

Any  attempt  to  cutoff  debate  and  limit 
us  to  102  seconds  an  issue  is  arbitrary 
and  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  this 
body. 

I  have  not  alwa.vs  been  against  cloture, 
but  I  suppose  nothing  could  affect  my 
thinking  about  it  more  than  the  abuse 
of  the  privilege  and  I  suggest  tliat  the 
time  is,  coming  when  I  may  be  able  to 
give  my  friends  on  the  other  side  who 
liave  argued  so  strongly  against  cloture 
a  little  more  aid  and  comfort. 

This  Is  one  thing  I  cannot  help  on  be- 
cause it  is  mine,  but  on  some  others,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  cloture  is  now  being 
abused.  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  some  help 
to  Senators,  and  I  thinlc  other  Senators. 
Including  some  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  nonnally  vote  for  cloture  will 
be  strongly  tempted  to  vote  against  it. 

In  the  concept  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, under  the  Jefferson  ccnnpromlse, 
the  House  being  elected  dlrectJy  by  the 
people — or  as  the  saying  goes,  springing 
from  the  people  and  then  springing  back 
at  them  every  2  years  for  their  ap- 
proval—Senators, were  conceived  as 
ambassadors  from  their  States. 

The  State  of  New  Hampi^ire  has  only 
one  of  its  two  ambassadors.  The  most 
sacred  right,  perhaps,  of  a  Senator,  is  to 
defend  the  sovereignty  of  the  IMeral 
Oovemment  as  expressed  by  the  collec- 
tive partnership  with  the  States  and  as 
involved  hi  the  reserve  sovereignty  of  the 
States. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  Is  being 
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deprived  of  its  rights  and 
ment.  every  other  Senator  eight 
very  carefully  as  to  what  th^ 
State.  As  I  have  said  before 
ate  can   take  a   seat   awa3 
Hampshire,  it  can  take  a  se^ 
Delaware,  it  can  take  a  sea 
New  York,  a  seal  away  frojn 
and  a  seat  away  from  any 
simply  on  the  argument  that 
chance  to  do  it.  because  th  s 
lia.s  been  illegal  from  the  b 
initio. 

This  procedure  is  one  wAn 
fiist  in  its  liistory  the  Senate 
the  certificate  of  a  lawfully 
ator.  absent  fraud  or  deceit  o! 
en  or.  and  absent  the  excess 
ture  of  campaign  funds,  and  i 
precedents. 

Here,  the  only  thing  that 
that  the  Republicans  won  a 
Democrats  want  it.  We  are  s^, 
entitled  to  the  .seat,  and  the: 
"we  are  not  e'.  en  going  to  ar 
Senate  has  a  right  to  do  v\i 
and  under  the  Constitution 
to  take  it  away  from  you. 
are  not  going  to  take  it  awaj  . 
long  as  we  have  the  streng^i 
you." 

We  are  not  handing  dow 
matums  a  la  General  Grant, 
not  relying  entirely  upon 
of  a  majority  of  the  Sena 
we  solicit  it. 

What  we  are  relying  lipo 
wliat  we  are  rel.ving  upon  is 
a  sovereign  Stece  to  choose 
and  the  sovereign  State  of 
shire  did  just  that  and  its 
council,  its  legislature,  have 
we  do  not  believe  that,  to  .« 
In  an  act  of  generosity. 
Wyman  has  said.  'I  was 
entitled  to  sit.  but  the  majoiflty 
two  votes,  there  are  27  tied 
is  13 '2  times  as  many  issues 
an  electoral  margin,  and.  1 
am  willing  to  let  it  go  back  t 
of  New  Hampshire." 

Now,  the  other  side  is  not 
that.  Everybody  knows  why 

The  NBC  network  the  _ .__ 
the  inquiring  reporter  along 
of  a  New  Hampshire  city, 
"How  do  you  want  the  New 
contest  to  be  settled?"  And 
said,  "Send  it  back  to  New  . 

So  they  kept  looking,  they 
Ing,  and  they  kept  looking,  _ 
erally  speaking,  the  networ 
tliat  they  balance  the  news 
answer  to  both  sides. 

They  could  not  find  anyAdy 
generally  speaking,  they  cou  d 
anybody  who  would  say  anytlf  ng 
send  the  election  back  to 
shire. 

Now,  what  is  the  Senate 
does  it  think  It  is  doing  w 
the  will  of  a  sovereign  State 
of  their  people? 

What  it  is  doing  is  the 
a  prhiciple  and  that  principleks 
to  be  represented  in  this  bodypy 
bassadors  from  their  State. 

On  the  issue  before  us, 
motion  In  tiie  Rules  Commi 
not  prevail.  A  substitute  mof  on 
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hell 


by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
an  equal  number  of  ballots,  w 
equal  justice  amendment  if 
was  one,  was  adopted  by  a  vote 

Some  claimed  in  the 

conception.  Some  said,  "Oh. 
known   thai  meant  you 
back   and   looked   real  hard, 
mean    it.    If    you    actually    v 
through  185,000  ballots,  we  di 
it.  We  thought  you  were  onh 
the  3.300  ballots." 

Although,    as   has    been 
iiere,  we  did  go  beyond  the  3. 
on  several  (occasions. 

Now.    why    tlie    genero.sity, 
.')-(--.•{  vote,  if  that  Ls  the  case? 

II    could   only  be  because 
voted  to  retrieve  the  ballots 
was  limited  to  the  3,500,  and 
they  knew,  as  did  everybody 
there  \-  ere  not  any  of  these 
didae"  ballots  remaining  in 
Th"v  had  been  well  culled. 
the  iMotirm  iuself  had  no 
le.ss  it  referred  to  all  the 

Then  there  was  a  motion  to 
which  resulted  in  a  tie. 

So.    notwithstanding    the 
decision   of   the  Senate   to  1 
equal  number  of  ballots,  we 
trateci  by  the  ruling  of  the  , 
the  motion  to  reconsider  by  a 
itseli  be  sent  to  the  Senate. 

So    a    motion    to    reconsid4i 
which  was  itself  tied,  was 
Senators  to  be  a  disfranchis_. 
other  four  and  all  35  4-to-4 
argued  on  the  other  side,  j 
coiLsidered  to  be  35  8-to-O 

Even  without  the  presence  of 
electronic  calculators.  I  do  n 
the  outside  world,  the  real  wor 
of  the  Senate,  would  accept  . 
non -Euclidian     mathematics, 
event,  it  ought  to  be  seen  for 
a  fraud  against  reason  and  a 
justice. 

What  does  the  law  of  New  .. 
say  about  how  a  voter  shall 
ballot? 

N.H.    RSA    59:58   Marking.    On 
his    ballot    the    voter   shall 
without  leaving  the  enclosed         . 
alone  to  one  of  the  voting  shelve  3 
partnients,  and  shall  prepare  his 
marking  a  cross   (xi    in  the  circle 
sires  to  vote  a  straight  ticket.  IX 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  who.se 
printed   under  the  circle   in    .. 
marked  he  shall  erase  or  cancel  .... 
the  candidate  in  such  column  for 
refuses  to  rote,  and  may  vote  foi 
didate  of  his  choice  by  marking  a 
in   the   .square   opposite  the  nam 
candidate,  or  hy  writing  in  the  ni 
person  whom  he  desires  to  vote  in 
hand  column  prepared  for  the 
sucli  case  the  vote  so  marked  in 
or   so   inserted    in   the  right-hanc 
shall  be  counted,  and  such  ballot 
be  counted  for  the  candidate  for 
office  whose  name  Is  era.sed 
plied.) 

That  is  tiie  relevant  part  of 
tion. 

Above  the  party  candidate 
the  circle  of  party  sometimes 
bull's-eye.  The  statutory 
carried  to  the  ballot  hi  small 
to  the  Instructions  in  large  ^__- 
scribes  only  that  the  voter  mark 
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side  the  circle.  Such  a  marking  is  a  vote 
for  eveiy  candidate  in  that  party  ccdumn. 

By  case  law,  however,  it  is  settled  New 
HamiDshire  law  that;  one,  any  other 
markings  within  the  circle  which  evi- 
dences the  voter's  intention  to  vote  by 
this  method  is,  in  effect,  a  straight  ticket 
vote  for  all  candidates  m  the  coltunn, 
and.  two,  any  X  above  the  party  column 
and  overlapping  or  near  the  circle  is 
Sim  Jarly  evidence  of  intention  to  vote 
by  suaisht  ticket. 

The  onl.v  portion  of  the  ballot  tliat  is 
necessary  to  inspect  or  review  to  deter- 
uiine  the  voter's  intent  to  vcte  a  siraiglit 
ticket  is  tlie  portion  above  tlie  pui-ty  col- 
unih  line.  One,  however,  has  to  inspect 
the  entile  ballot  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  double  vote  was  eiipretsed.  If 
there  is  a  dou'ole  vote,  it  cannot  b3 
counted  for  cither  candidate. 

11"  the  vottr  dfjes  not  waia  to  vote 
a  btvaight  tiokci  'uy  u.-,e  01  'Jie  circle  Le 
cjn  ig'.ioie  ti-e  area  above  and  make  an 
X  iu  llie  square  oppo.  ite  the  candidate '.i 
uiuue  ill  vuiatevcr  tcluma  the  name  ap- 
pccir. . 

Aaaiii  by  case  law  decisions,  if  there 
is  any  otlier  marking  withiii  the  square — 
checkmark::,  diagonals.  j-Lrnight  lines, 
circle.-,  .stars,  soiiiggle.'^.  (ioi.- — ii  the  mark 
evidejiccs  an  int-;ntioii  to  vote  ii;  that 
.sq'Uiire,  it  i.-i  sufficient  io  pci'iiiit  the  vote 
to  be  couuted.  Two,  an  X  marked  out- 
side ;he  bo>:  but  be:side  the  candidate's 
\\^\v,c  e-thcr  to  the  leit  or  l;ie  right  may 
be  sulKcient  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
vcte  lor  that  candidate. 

To  determine  whether  a  voter  cTec- 
tive!y  voted  by  the  squares,  it  is  nece:;- 
.'^aiy  to  inspect  not  only  the  i.»crtion  of 
the  ballot  where  the  squares  exist,  but 
the  areas  above  wliere  the  party  circle 
nppear.s  because  if  t;ici-c  is  evidence  of  an 
inten-ion  to  vote  in  the  circle  in  the  op- 
posite party  column,  then  a  .split  cr 
doubJe-mar'ired  ballot  results  which,  by 
.settled  New  Hampshiie  law.  being  votes 
for  both  raiididate.s.  c.n  be  counted  for 
neither. 

Votes  br  write-in  are  provided,  as  I 
have  said,  and  in  Stearns  against  O'Dowd 
it  was  held  that  the  double-marked  bal- 
lots cannot  be  counted. 

Multiple  or  cancelling  votes  arise  in 
various  way.s  on  the  Nev.-  Hamp;ihu-e 
paper  ballot.  For  example,  A,  if  the  voter 
insrk.s  both  party  circles  the  result  is  a 
defecUve  ballot  that  can  be  comited  for 
r.o  one.  If  he  marks  one  party  circle  and 
additionally  votes  for  a  candidate  in  the 
jsquare  In  another  column  or  by  write- 
in,  the  result  is  a  defective  ballot  and 
cannot  be  counted  in  that  race,  although 
it  may  be  an  effective  straight  ticket  in 
other  races. 

We  had  three  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  not  essential  that  there  be  an 
expression  of  more  than  one  intention 
to  vote  for  a  single  candidate.  Let  us 
look  at  the  ballot  which  is  displayed  here 
in  liie  Chamber. 

Let  us  take  this  ballot  because  only 
one  was  found  m  the  3,500.  We  have 
testimony  as  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds  and  himdreds  of  these  ballots 
down  in  the  basement  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  easily  retrievable,  which 


could  be  counted  in  2  or  3  days  if  the 
Senate  really  wants  to  know  how  the 
election  came  out. 

Tills  Ls  the  only  ballot  of  its  kind  be- 
cau.se  the  challenges  for  Senator-elect 
Dui'kin  were  specifically  instructed  that 
this  is  a  straiglit  ballot  vote.  Wlien  a 
dozen  ballots  v.ere  challenged,  however, 
as  against  Mr.  Wyman's.  someone  de- 
cided if  that  happened  they  would  chal- 
lenge one  of  the  Durkin  one.?,  although 
they  loie  V  th;it  tliis  was  a  straight  ballot 
!'0i-  Dvrkiji. 

liere  you  have  ih'i  voter'-,  itiieiit  m  tiie 
p^TtV  circle  with  a  big  X.  That  man  says, 
"I  want  to  vote  for  e-.ei-ylacdy  on  the 
Demc\-ratic  iic;;?t  ;<'-;■'  if  I  do  net.  1  vriU 
icllyoii," 

Pie  docs  iiut  tell  ycu,  bsjau.se  the  law 
.-ii;s  Llieie  is  oruj.  one  v.'ay  be  can  tell 
yoa.  He  has  io  ti  aae  over  here  the  people 
lie  oces  not  wimt  to  vote  for,  the  p^Tson 
lor  tiiat  office — rig'it  there— :H-id  if  he 
Oaf.'--  not  era;e  the  opposir:;  candidate 
there  iM-e  not  only  ro  he  rountPd  the  X';-- 
marked  for  v;\iious  c.aididiites,  but  a  con- 
.-iruciive  X  imdcr  New  Hampsliire  law 
:iljpe<jrs  )  i^iil  there  for  Joim  Dvirkin,  The 
tlirc';  Ecpu'olicans  and  ont  Democriit 
\oled  to  cast  that  ballot  for  Rlr.  Durkin 
0:1  the  BiT'U'-'.i  tha"-.  ic  V\-as  a  straight  bal- 
lot vote  i'ov  lum.  The  voter  did  not  need 
tc  so  fo.ice  to  cypress  his  vote.  He  ha/; 
do  ic  it  ouce  'up  there  and  thai;  v. as  a 
:--ilJiiticnt  and  altogether  totil  ei.yre:;- 
ii'jii  of  i'lVx  voter's  intention. 

Th.it  is  all  iho  iiiw  cayii. 

\Vr;;it  ii;  the  answer  to  it?  The  uiiiwtr 
r.  j.Ti  ihe  oLher  side  is  :  imply  this,  and  I 
V.  ill  cu;:Li:u2  from  rny  desk.  Tlie  answer 
cJtred  by  the  oiher  sice  is  that  we  must 
(in  -.d'  r  above  cvel^  thiiig  else  the  hitont 
I'i  Ljie  vctcr.  Wlat  they  i^o  not  teil  ^  :.a 
cl«..>rly  is  what  Ls  meant  by  that.  "The 
c a  ':  1.1  V.'  decijioiij  hold  that  intent  must 
bi  z  IcguUy  esprciistd  intent  under  the 
Ir»v  of  Ncvv  IliJmp.shjr.e. 

L.:i"orc  1  Ao  io  lesally  exjui  .>ied  intent, 
lei  mo  .say  that  'Uiere  is  no  way  of  telling 
frcm  thpt  ballot  whether  the  voter 
marlicd  a  Lro.-;s  in  tiie  circle  first  or  the 
bo.xcs  of  individual  candidates  fii'st.  If 
he  voted  the  boxes  in  the  individual  can- 
didates fir.st,  which  happens  to  be  the 
■.vay  I  often  vote  in  my  State,  and  then 
went  up  and  put  a  squaie  in  the  bull's 
eye  for  the  Democratic  Party,  he  voted 
for  the  whole  party  ticket  and  he  voted 
for  Mr.  Durkin. 

And  tliose  of  us  who  were  not  of  the 
belief  that  the  law  of  New  Hanipsliiie 
ought  to  be  ignored  voted  to  cast  that 
vote  for  Mi-,  Diu'kin.  Others  who  would 
have  liked  to  give  the  vote  to  Mr.  Dm- 
kin  felt  compelled  to  vote  "no,"  because 
cf  tlieir  votes  on  tlie  12  other  ballots. 

TJie  legally  expressed  intent  of  the 
parties  is  what  does  it. 

Mr.  "WEICKER.  Mr.  Prciiden:.,  will  the 
cli.-,tiuguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  at  this  point, 
what,  then,  basically  is  the  issue?  Is  this 
not  the  way  it  was  counted  for  both  Mi-. 
Durkin  and  Mr.  Wjinan?  What  hap- 
pened? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  'What  happened  in 


Nev.-  Hampsliire — we  are  now  aware  of 
what  hAiwened  in  New  Hampshire  with 
the  secretary  of  state  and  the  ballot  law 
commission  botli. 

This  ballot  was  voted  for  Mr.  Durkin. 
The  other  12  ballots  v  ere  voted  for  Mr. 
Wyman.  Over  here,  we  have  the  effect  of 
all  of  these  ballots  being  denied  by  a 
4.-to-4  vote,  because  there  were  four 
Senators  who  were  uuvviiling  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  legally  expre.ssed  intent  of 
the  voters.  Tiiat  ballot  went  to  Mr.  Dur- 
kin in  New  Er'inpshire;  the  otlier  12 
ballots  went,  to  Mi-.  Wyman  in  New 
Hamp&hire. 

Mi-.  WEICKEP..  L-^  'uie  cliitiiigui^bcd 
Senator,  thju.  teliing  me  that  in  tlie 
Rules  Committee  tiiLs  tjrpe  of  ballot, 
which  had  the  X  in  the  circle,  was 
thrown  out  ? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  it  Wii.s 
tliro-vvn  out,  althcu^h  Senators  HATFiELii, 
Grifijn,  Allen,  and  my.solf  voted  that  i>, 
Wii.->  a  valid  ballot  fi.r  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  WEICKEP  As  I  understand  it. 
tli;r.,  there  -v.ero  IJ  ballots  for  Mr.  \Vy- 
mar  that  had  the  X  in  the  Repa'oIicr.:i 
cu'clc  where  Mr.  W>raan',-;  name  was  no'i. 
checked,  and  the  Rules  Committee  thrcv.- 
tliose  ballots  out? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  riidit.  al- 
though tliey  went  farilier  in  seme  places: 
where  tlicre  had  been  oiUy  on5  vacancy 
in  tlio  candidate  sections  in  some  bal- 
lots, there  were  two  or  mere  in  some  of 
the  ballots,  and  they  ncvenheless  threw 
that  out  also,  although  that  was  harder 
to  justify,  as  I  sliall  develop  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi.  Presideu'.,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  disti:igatislied  Senator  from 
Penntylvania  to  say  that  tiie  ballot  la-v 
coniiiiisiiion  counted  all  the  ballots  of 
that  kind  for  either  Duiiin  or  Wyman  ? 

Mr.  HUGH  $COTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  did  the  secrelar; 
of  state  do  on  the  first  recount?  Hew  did 
he  assign  thase  ballots.^ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tiie  secretaiy  of 
state  counted  these,  u  I  have  ';>id.  as 
straight  ticket  votes,  and  so  also  did  tlic 
ballot  law  coinniissiou.  Because  there  was 
no  challenge,  the  ballot  law  commission 
simply  accepted  the  earlier  count.  So  it 
has  been  twice  approved  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  the  pa.st  thi.s  has  alvp.y> 
been  the  ca.se. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  when  the  secretary 
of  state  made  his  cotmt.  with  all  of  these 
"skip-Durkin '  or  *-skip-Wyman"  ballots 
with  the  X's  in  the  circle  at  the  top,  they 
were  all  counted  either  for  Durkin  cr 
Wyman? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I:i  every  case  the:- 
were  counted  as  I  have  described  them. 
except  that  mider  the  ?;ew  Hampshire 
law  there  were  other  ballots  where  there 
were  eraswes  or  cancellations.  Those 
were  given  effect  under  the  New  Hamp- 
shire law.  But  these  which  we  see  here 
were  all  counted  as  I  have  indicated,  one 
for  Durkin  and  12  for  Wyman. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  both  recounts? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  In  both  recounts. 
In  the  secretarr  of  state's  recount,  and 
there  was  no  challenge  before  the  bal- 
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lot  law  commission,  so  the  ballot  law 
commission  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  that  la  right. 

And  also  in  the  priecincts  this  is  the 
way  the  precinct  challengers  counted 
them,  no  matter  whether  someone  else 
counted  them  differently  or  not.  Under 
tht.  New  Hampshire  law  that  is  a  straight 
ticket,  with  a  vote  for  the  candidate  for 
whom  the  ballot  was  cast  in  the  bull's- 
eye,  and  we  so  issued  instructions  to  our 
precinct  challengers. 

The  following  conversation  occurred  in' 
the  committee  on  March  26  last,  in  talk- 
ing about  the  "skip-candidate"  ballots: 

Senator  Hatfieuj.  Wbat  do  they  do  up  in 
your  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  those  voting 
booths  when  they  have  that  kind  of  a  cir- 
cumstance? Do  the  talliers  and  the  people- 
v>ho  work  on  those  panels,  or  whatever  joii 
call  them  in  your  State,  count  that  ballot  for 
the  county  clerk  or  the  county  coroner  wlie:*. 
It  is  left  blank  in  this  hypothedcnl  sitiiallon 
I  ovit.lined? 

That  is  the  same  .situation  as  with  the 
12  left  blank  here. 

Mr.  DuBKJN.  You  mean,  jt  i.-.  il)e  onlv  one 
left  blank? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Yes.  StratRhi  parly  ticket 
in  the  circle  and  an  X  in  all  the  boxes  ex- 
cept county  clerk  at  the  bottom  which  was 
left  blank. 

What  do  the  precinct  people  up  there  do  in 
the  coimting  of  that  ballot?  Do  they  count 
it  for  the  county  clerk  or  not? 

Mr.  DtniuN.  I  honestly  dont  know.  And  if 
you  saw  Mr.  Birvey's  markings  on  the  ballot 
yesterday,  those  8  or  10  ballots.  I  dont  think 
Jt  is  clear.  I  can  tell  you  what  John  Durkln 
would  do  If  he  were  the  moderator  in  that 
partlciUar  ward.  Because  there  is  less  concern 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ticket,  I  think  the  X 
would  have  more  weight  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ticket — I  wotild  count  It  for  the  countj? 
clerk  or  coroner  or  what  have  you. 

What  he  is  sa-  ing  is  that  if  a  box 
shows  a  blank  space  in  the  bottom  part 
of  the  ticket,  and  they  have  the  X  in  the 
target,  he  would  count  it  as  a  vote  for  the 
County  Clerk,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  blank  space, 

"But  up  here."  he  says,  referring  to  the 
top  part  of  the  ticket,  "I  would  not," 

Senator  Omffin.  Where  would  vou  stop 
counting,  at  what  point? 


In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ballot,  why  is  it  a  straight 
par^,  if  it  is  not  if  there  is  a  hole  at  the 
top,  where  would  you  stop  counting? 

I  asked: 

Yes;  that  Is  the  question,  where  wotUd  you 
stop? 

Senator  Hatfielo.  How  far  down  the  ballot, 
how  many  blanks  do  you  need  to  hBve  the 
straight  party  ticket  not  count? 

Mr.  Durkln  said— and  I  am  reading  his 
answer  because  I  want  to  show  there  were 
some  Senators  on  the  committee  who  dis- 
regarded Mr.  Durkln's  own  statement, 
and  voted  to  the  contrary — 

Mr.  DiniKiN.  I  would  say — and  there  are 
ballots  that  we  did  not  bring  before  you — I 
think  I  stated  on  the  record  this  morning,  if 
there  were  two  blanks  up  here,  two  blanks 
r.aywhere  in  the  top  part  of  the  ballot,  my 
;!i-i^ument  comes  down  In  my  lap. 

Now.  I  want  Senators  to  know  that  as 
to  some  of  these  Issues  there  were  two 
blanks,  where  Mr.  Durkln  admitted  he 
had  no  case,  and  four  Senators  on  the 
conunittee  voted  to  give  it  to  him  anyway, 
by  voting  for  him. 


Seimtor  Hatfield.  How  far|  down  would 
you  count  the  Important  votes 

Mr.  DrRKnr.  Well,  I  think  yo*  can  go  down 
to  the  bottom  line. 

Senator  Hatfield.  What  ah^iit  t!ie  third 
line  down  from  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Dt-RKiN.  If  thev  leav^  ihcse  three 
blank? 

Senator  Hatfield.  li  ihey  lef  d  the  third  one 
blank  up.  My  point  is  simplj  how  far  up 
would  you  go  to  the  importani  races  or  how 
far  down  from  the  top  would  rou  come  be- 
fore you  would  not  count  a  vo  d  or  a  blank 
box.  where  all  of  the  others  lijd  been  filled 
in? 

Mr.  DtiRKiN.  It  wrmldn't  dist 
bottom  one.  It  would  disturb 
the  second  I'roni  tlie  bottom, 
you  had  three  bhu'-ks.  down  l^ 
argument  fail.'i. 

I  think  the  impact  of  thi 
where  Senator  Byrd-  ascerta 
Intent—  and  Sei!.-<tor  Cum-'on  a 
Senator  Griffin,  I  think,  men 
toln  rlie  intent  Jrcin  (he  fo\ 
t';e  bailor. 

And  every  open  i~pace  isi  tli. 
column,  my  argument  gets 
v.eakcr. 

They  were  talkius  abou(|  the  -.skii}- 
Louie"  ballot. 

And  where  it  blows  \ip  entir4lv.  '.vhy,  th;U 
Is  a  factual  question. 
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That  is  the  proposed  rule 
would  go  beyond  Mr.  Durkiif s 
and  of  those  who.  in  fact, 
his   own   admission,   becaui 
brought   down  his   celebrated 
from  New  Hampshire — and. 
fore,  this  man  was  good — 
to  change  all  the  colors  of 
and  reverse  the  spectrum 
ceeded  to  establish  that 
top  was  bottom,  right  was  le 
was  front. 

He  argued  to  those  who 
ous  to  hear  his  argument  t: 
client  was  wrong  and  he 
regard  it  and  go  ahead  and 
anyway. 

So,  they  voted  to  coimt 
or  not  to  count  the  Wyman 
case  may  be. 

Mr.  Durkin's  proposed  ruli 
grave  danger  of  contravenin  ; 
intent  of  the  voter  as  well 
pressed  legal  Intent  of  the  v 

Do  not  be  misled  by  this 
stantly  cited  here  that  it  is 
the  voter  that  counts.  It  is 
legally  expressed  intent  of 
cotmts. 

In  that  very  case  where 
used,  "The  intent  of  the 
there  was  a  decision  made 
the  argument  here;  namely 
there  were  no  erasures  on 
for  marking  out  of 
they  had  to  be  counted  if 
prevailing  or  superior  mark 
eye. 

But  the  theory  of 
vanced  by  Mr.  Durkin 
voter  first  made  a  mark 
circle  and  then  made  marks 
didate  circles,  and  then, 
view',  the  voter  deliberately 
box  of  the  senatorial 
reason  that  he  did  not 
vote  for  a  candidate. 

The  theory  Is  based  upon 
It  should  be  noted,  how 
same   imderlying   facts 
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plausible  theories  that  produqe 
ent  result. 

Senator  Grikfin  noted  one 
on  the  26th  of  March,  saying 
pose  that  it  is  just  as  logical 
reasonable  to  assume  that  ma; 
voter,  went  down  and  made 
various  squares,   and  then 
minute  said:   "Oh,  hell.  I  wi 
vhole  ticket  just  like  that." 

Is  that  not  just  as  logical? 

Mr.  Durkin  rephed: 

That  is  poysible.  I  do  not  thii 
.ns  logical,  but.il  is  possible 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  PiTsideiit 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  „.. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 
cilic  reference  to  the  excellent 
is  being  made  by  tlie  minorit; 

think  Senators  will  be  i 

riglit  tliey  should  be  indeed 
with  the  point  that  seems  to 
cant  here  in  this  debate: 
tent  of  the  voter  prevail  or  .< 
legal  or  constitutional  inten: 
that  point  prevail? 

I  call  attention  to 
terials  that  are  included  in 
refer  my  good  friend  to  page? 
2096. 

In  the  case  before  the  con 
non  &  Tiltoii— Mr.  Tilton  oralL 
relator,  Stephens  &  Jewett— by 
orally— for  the  defendant 
v.ere  made. 

Next  I  turn  to  page  2096. 
attention  to  the  first  full  pi 
the  middle  of  that  page: 

Wl\l!e  there  may  be  little  dout  t 
voters  who  pasted  the  name  of 
over  that  of  the  defendant  thereb 
a  derided  preference  for  the  . 
oilice  of  selectman,  if  the  way 
of  indicating  that  preference  is  . 
stantial  compliance  with  the  way 
))y  tlie  statute,  their  attempt  to  v 
relator  is  a  failure. 

That  is  the  Attorney  Geneiil  against 
Bartlett,  75  N.H.  388. 

The  voter  mtist  furnish  the  . 
denre  of  his  intention  which  the 
qulre^,.  in  order  to  have  his  vote 
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Tliat  is  precisely  the  point  thjit 
made    by    the    distinguished 
leader,  and  I  think  needs  to 
ered,  because  it  throws  out, 
disavows  the  whole  case  that 
guished  floor  manager  of  this 
ing  to  make,  that  when  they  „ 
this  thing  and  discuss  these  27 
issues,  when  they  vote  as 
number  of  times,  and  it  is 
4  to  4,  the  Committee  on  Rule 
ministration  of  the  Senate  of 
States,  I  contend  and  submit,  is 
what  has  been  established  by 
and  I  think  that  Senators  will 
interested  in  the  point  being 
distinguished  minority  leader 

I  thank  the  Senator  for 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank 
guished    Senator    from 
having  raised  this  point, 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
voter  must  be  expressed  wlthu 
within    the   statutes,    and 
interpretation. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  \bter's  in- 
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tent  must  comply  with  the  law;  other- 
wise, he  cannot  have  his  way. 

Here  was  a  voter  in  the  case  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  ob- 

iously  did  not  want  the  candidates 
whose  names  were  on  the  ballot.  He 
resorted  to  a  sticker  campaign.  He  went 
lo  the  trouble  of  having  stickers  made. 
He  pasted  them  over  the  name  of  the 
c.nididate.  He  showed  who  he  wanted. 
Sut  he  did  not  comply  with  the  law.  He 
did  not  do  what  the  instructions  on 
ballots  currently  tell  him.  Whether  he 
Jid  at  the  time  of  that  case  I  do  not 
know.  He  chose  his  own  method  of  ex- 
pressing his  interest. 

Let  us  cite  some  other  ways  in  which 
a  voter  might  have  an  intent  to  do 
tilings  which  are  voter  intent  but  not 
Jeeally  expressed  intent. 

Suppose  a  voter  were  to  vote  seven 
rimes.  That  would  be  his  intent,  but  It 
>\  ould  not  be  legally  expressed. 

.Suppose    he    wanted   to    vote    for    a 

'".overnor  in  a  race  where  no  Govei'nor 

v.as  rumiing  and  only  a  Senator  was 

unning.  He  had  an  intent  to  vote,  but 

not  k-gally  expressed. 

.Suppose  she  Vvanted  to  vote  for  a  dead 
i.'^ter  or  a  dying  sister.  She  had  an  intent 
to  do  it  because  she  thought  her  dying 
iGisr  would  vote  a  certain  way,  but  it  was 
?iot  a  legally  expressed  intent,  although 
.lino  were  at  least  four  Senators  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
v.lio  wanted  to  do  it  anyway,  I  suppose 
oat  of  compassion,  or  perhaps  out  of  the 
desire  to  gain  a  vote.  One  does  not 
:iiov,'  wliether  to  ascribe  the  materialis- 
vi'.-  or  the  humanistic  motive  in  a  case 
ike  that. 

Tl.at  is  one  of  the  issues  one  has  to 
'ecide  liere.  One  has  to  decide  whether 
someone  can  vote  for  someone  el.se,  even 
though  the  someone  else  did  not  indi- 
cate an  intent. 

But  the  argument  goes,  that  means  the 
.<:ister  had  an  intent  and  her  dying  sister 
had  an  intent;  while  they  never  got 
together  on  it,  if  one  has  zero  plus  zero, 
one  gets  two  votes,  and  there  again  is 
the  non-Euclidian  mathematics,  which  I 
spoke  about,  which  pervades  tliis  case, 
because  one  cannot  decide  this  case  on 
one  plus  one  equals  two,  which  is  the 
voter  decision  here;  Senator-elect 
Wyman  was  chosen  by  two  votes;  one 
can  only  select  it  by  plus  two  minus  any- 
thing one  can  grab,  which  is  hardly 
what  we  intend  to  permit  if  we  can 
prevent  it. 

The  case  cited  of  Attorney  Greneral  (ex 
rel  Lang)  against  Duncan  is  very  clear — 
that  it  is  up  to  the  voter.  The  voter  takes 
the  burden  with  him.  He  must  furnish 
the  kind  of  evidence  which  tlie  statute 
requires 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mf.  STONE.  Did  not  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  say  that  all  we 
liad  here  was  a  problem  of  one  plus  one, 
^lad  even  this  body  was  capable  of  mak- 
iPE  that  addition? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  Uiat  the 
Senator  said  that  in  another  context. 
But  the  Senate  on  Saturday  was  not 
( apable  of  adding  38  and  61  and  coming 


up  with  50,  I  notice,  so  there  still  are 
complications.  Yes,  we  occasionally  can 
add  one  plus  one.  It  Is  the  subtraction 
that  gives  me  the  gi'eatest  trouble. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  voter  then  is 
told  in  this  ballot : 

If  you  don't  want  to  vote  for  Mr.  Durkln, 
you  simply  erase  his  name — ^you  strike  a  line 
through  his  name.  You  cancel  bU  name.  If 
you  do't  do  that,  you  have  voted  for  Mr. 
Durkin,  and  the  instructions  on  the  ballot 
will  teU  you  how  to  do  it.  If  you  don't  do  it, 
you  haven't  done  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  yield  after 
I  have  read  the  insti-uctions  given  to 
Mr.  Wyman's  challengers.  It  reads: 

A  cross  in  party  circle  and  a  cross  in  some 
boxes,  but  not  all,  under  the  same  party 
column,  is  still  to  be  counted  as  a  straight 
ticket,  because  no  names  in  the  party  col- 
umn have  been  crossed  out  or  erased. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  in- 
struction on  the  ballot  notifies  the  voter 
as  to  how  to  strike  a  candidate  for  whom 
he  does  not  want  to  vote? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  not  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  instructions 
are  posted.  In  some  States,  the  instruc- 
tion is  handed  to  the  voter.  In  New 
Hampshire,  this  instruction  to  voters  is 
posed  in  the  voting  place. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Where  is  the  insti-urtion 
applicable  to  the  point  the  Senator  has 
just  raised? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  First  of  all,  Uiey 
are  told  to  give  the  name  and  address, 
go  to  the  voting  booth.  Then  they  are 
told: 

To  vote  a  straight  ticket,  make  a  cross 
(X)  within  the  circle  of  your  political  party. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  vote  In  any  party 
circle,  make  a  cross  in  the  square  opposite 
the  name  of  the  candidate  you  wish  to  vote 
for,  In  whatever  column  such  name  appears. 
It  Is  not  necessary  in  doing  this  to  cancel 
any  names. 

That  instruction  said  "if  you  do  not 
use  the  party  circle." 

If  you  wish  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose 
name  does  not  appear  at  all  on  the  ballot, 
WTite  the  name  in  on  the  blank  column  at 
the  right  of  the  ballot.  (No  cross  Is  necessary 
after  the  name  written  in.) 

Then  it  explains  what  happens  if  you 
spoil  a  ballot  and  how  you  fold  the  bal- 
lot. 

Those  are  the  insti'uctions.  In  other 
words,  the  instruction  is  that  if  you  vote 
a  straight  party  ticket,  you  are  voting  for 
everybody  in  that  ticket,  because  of  the 
very  wording.  But  if  you  do  not  want  to 
vote  a  straight  party  ticket,  you  make  a 
cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  name  of 
the  candidate. 

Here  we  had  the  opposite.  If  every- 
thing was  blank  on  the  Democratic  bal- 
lot, and  on  tlie  Republican  ballot  the  cir- 
cle was  blank,  and  there  was  only  one 
ci-oss  on  the  ballot,  and  that  was  for  the 
Governor,  that  is  the  only  vote  that 
would  be  cast.  If  there  were  two  crosses 
for  the  Governor  and  for  Mr.  Wyman, 
that  is  all  that  would  be  cast.  If  ttoe 
cross  for  Mr.  Wyman  had  been  stricken 


out  togetlier  with  his  name,  and  a  cross 
put  in  for  Mr.  Durkin,  that  vote  would 
have  been  cast  for  Mr.  Durkln,  because 
no  party  hne  vote  was  involved.  The  in- 
structions I  read,  used  by  the  Wjrman 
challengers,  followed  the  law. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
these  votes  can  be  retrieved  from  the 
ballots  which  are  in  the  basement,  in  the 
Senate  complex,  we  have  a  number  of 
aflSdavits  from  persons  who  will  say  that 
they  are  there.  In  fact,  I  just  read  testi- 
mony from  the  hearings  of  the  26th  of 
March,  in  which  Mr.  Durkin  refers  to  tlie 
fact  that  tliere  were  a  number  of  sucli 
ballots. 

Here  are  some  affidavits.  Tliere  is  one 
on  April  2  by  Mr.  Ward  Brouii.  He 
watehed  the  counting  of  the  ballots.  He 
says : 

There  were  iiiair,  ballots  for  Durkiu  that 
were  marked  wiin  a  cross  or  a  check  in  the 
Democrat  coluniii  in  liie  straight  ticket  circle 
and  also  with  a  cross  or  check  in  all  boxes 
below  the  circle  except  the  Durkin  box.  This 
'.ype  of  ballot  was  not  protested  upon  in- 
struciion  from  our  attorneys  that  the  mark 
in  the  circle  was  a  vote  in  every  box  below 
ihe  circle  and  that  a  ballot  marked  in  this 
way  was  a  leg;?l  vote  for  Durkln. 

I  observed  many  ballots  of  this  type 
counted  for  Durkin  and  there  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  such  ballots  In  the  total  paper  ballot 
count  from  New  Hampshire  in  the  November 
6th  election. 

Here  is  aii  affidavit  from  Shu-ley  L. 
Hodgdon.  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.  She 
makes  the  same  statement  about 
how  such  ballots  were  marked,  tliat 
there  were  a  number  of  them,  that  she 
observed  many  ballots  of  this  type 
counted  for  Mr.  Durkin.  She  said,  "there 
must  be  hundreds  of  such  ballots  in  the 
total  paper  ballot  count."  Slie  was  an 
observer. 

Here  is  an  &ffidHvit  from  Paul  Giddi.s. 
He  says: 

There  were  many  ballots  for  Mr.  Durkin 
that  w^ere  marked  with  a  cross  or  check  in 
the  Democrat  column  in  the  straight  ticket 
circle  and  also  with  a  cross  or  a  check  in  all 
boxes  below  ihe  circle  except  the  Durkin  box. 
Tills  type  of  ballot  was  not  protested  upon 
instruction  from  our  attorneys  that  the  marl; 
in  the  circle  was  a  vote  In  every  box  below 
the  circle  and  that  a  ballot  marked  in  this 
way  was  a  legal  vote  for  Mr.  Durkin. 

I  viewed  many  ballots  of  this  type  counted 
for  Mr.  Durkin  and  believe  that  with  the 
many  counters  involved  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  such  ballots  in  the  total  paper 
ballot  count  from  New  Hampshire  In  the 
November  5th,  1974  election. 

My  own  ]>ersonal  feeling  in  the  above  wa.s 
that  we  should  not  protest  just  for  the  sake 
of  protesting,  but  only  where  protest  was 
Justly  due. 

Here  is,  an  affidavit  by  the  secretaiy 
of  state  of  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
been  in  that  job  for  15  years.  He  states 
that  his  job.  among  other  duties,  is  to 
furnish  a  compilation  of  the  election 
laws.  Tliis  is  what  the  secretary  of  state 
says  is  the  law  of  New  Hampshire: 

The  law  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
is  well  settled  that  a  cross  or  check  In  the 
straight  ticket  circle  is  by  operation  of  law 
the  equivalent  of  a  similar  voting  mark  in 
each  Individual  candidate  box  below  the 
circle  In  the  same  column.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  voter  iu  N.H.  should  alao  mark 
in  the  candidate  boxes  if  he  has  marked 
in  the  straisht  ticket  circle,  and  the  failure 
of  a  voter  to  mark  a  single  box  In  stich  a 
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column  Is  meanlnglcfls  tf  he  has  marked  the 
stralgbt  circle  at  the  bead  of  that  cdumn 
ainca  by  so  doing  tb«  law  atys  he  has  voted 
m  that  candidate  box. 

To  vote  a  straight  ticket  in  New  Hamp- 
.'hlre  t^e  law  requires  that  the  voter  shall 
laurk  in.  near  or  touching  the  straight  ticket 
circle.  A  cross  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  ballot, 
bc'ow  all  lines,  cannot  constltnte  a  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  New  Hamp- 
shire law  for  straight  ticket  voting,  and  is 
not  rerognized  as  a  lawful  vote  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

NotT^ithstandingr,  four  members  of  the 
cornnlttee  voted  to  i-^nore  the  pflidavit 
of  the  secretary-  of  state  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire  and  go  ahead  and  insiiit  that  these 
ballots  be  counted.  Thei-e  was  disagi-ee- 
ment  by  four  other  Senators. 

Here  is  an  affidavit  from  the  former 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  a  man  well- 
known  in  this  city  and  hi.9hly  regarded 
for  his  integrity  and  his  experience — 
Hugh  Gregg.  Ha  was  asked  to  serve  as 
chief  of  observers  for  Senator-elect  Wy- 
roan  by  the  secietaiy  of  state.  He  or.;'o: 

The  function  of  the  V.'jman  observers  was 
to  watch  the  counting  of  ballots  by  repre- 
sent* Uves  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
protect  ballots  believed  to  have  been  im- 
properly counted  for  Durkin. 

Many  ballots  for  Durkin  marked  with  a 
cross  or  check  In  the  straight  party  circle 
nnd  In  all  boxes  below  the  circle,  except 
Durkin's,  were  brought  to  my  attention  or 
observed  by  me  as  J.  went  from  counting 
table  to  counting  table.  We  were  advised 
by  our  attorneya  that  this  type  of  ballot, 
when  there  was  no  other  mark  of  any  kind 
in  any  other  column,  constituted  a  lawfxU 
vote  for  Ourlcin:  because  a  mai'k  in  the 
straigiit  party  circle,  under  New  Haiaps.hire 
law.  Is  a  vote  In  every  other  bos  below  the 
tlrcle  whether  or  not  the  boxes  were  also 
marked.  In  whole  or  In  part.  Thus,  such  bal- 
lots were  not  protested  at  the  recount  by 
the  Wyman  observers. 

There  were  a  substantial  number  of  such 
ballots  counted  for  Durkin  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  total  paper  ballot  count  from 
New  Hampshire  hi  the  November  5,  1974, 
U.S.  Senate  election. 

This  was  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Hugh 
Gregg  On  April  2, 1975. 

Obviously,  the  argument  here  is  an 
argument  of  fairness.  The  argument  is 
if  you  did  not  challenge  these  votes  In 
New  Hampshire  because  the  secretary 
of  state  says  they  are  straight  party 
tickets,  you  cannot  challenge  them,  tf 
they  were  not  protested  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, because  that  is  what  the  law  said, 
that  Is  what  the  observers  were  In- 
structed, that  Is  what  a  former  Gover- 
nor, the  chief  observer,  said  and  he  was 
familiar  with  the  law.  Everybody  acted 
in  good  faith  here  on  the  Wyman  side. 
None  of  these  challenges  was  made,  with 
one  random  exception,  v^ch  appai-ently 
occurred  at  a  time  when  somebody  was 
challenging  a  group  of  these  ballots  for 
Mr.Durfcln. 

In  all  fairness,  then,  If  the  challenges 
of  Mr.  Durkin  are  to  be  treated  with  such 
seriousness  as  to  be  debated  at  length 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  the 
floor,  should  not  the  challenges  of  Mr. 
Wyman  receive  equal  senousness?  In- 
deed, that  Is  what  the  Oonunittee  on 
Rnles  at  one'  point  decided,  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  3,  that  it  would  only  be  fair  to  go 
back  to  the  votes  in  the  basement  here 
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and  pick  out  similar  votes  of 
and  count  them,  too. 

In  view  of  the  affldavits  o| 
of  Mr.  Wyman  that  there 
of  such  ballots,  it  is  obvious 
go  back  and  count  them  and, 
right,  there  will  be  hundred ! 
which  would  be  canceled 
Durkin.  They  would  not  be 
Mr.   Wyman,   they   would 
out. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Se 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  am  pu?zlec 
feet  situation.  On  the  ri 
secretary  of  state,  the  Senaloi 
a  fcT  moments  a^o.  all  of 
'  .skJu-Wyman"  and  "skip 
where  tlie  circle  was  at  the 
counted  In  bch.-^.If  of  the 
was  skipped? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes 
alvvayb  the  fact. 

Mr.  NELSO-M.  And  on  the 
the  ballot  lav,    commis.sion 
tame? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.   The 
commission  accepted  what  wai 
to  it  without  argument  on 
It  was  not  raised  at  the  ballo 
mission,  so  the  niling  of  the  s 
state  was  affirmed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  puzzlec 
ballots  the  Senator  from 
suggesting  we  go  back  and 
If  they  were  all  coimted 
those  tv/o  recount.s  these  "ski  » 
and  "skip-Diirkin"  ballots  w 
for  tlie  candidate  wlio  was  sk 
is  left  for  a  recount  when  we 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  hidden 
here.  That  is.  when  the  seer 
was  counting,  he  did  not  knov 
they  get  down  to  the  Senate. 
of  Senators  are  going  to  impo: 
ent  rule  and  are  going  to 
that  the  law  of  the  State  of 
shire  does  not  count,  the  law 
of  New  Hamp.shire  does  not 
same  Senators  argue  with 
urgency  that  the  voters' 
according  to  the  State  law  of 
shire.  So  they  want  to  have  it 

What  happened  with  the 
state  on  this  was  that  he 
ballots  as  lawfully  cast,  that 
challenges  did  not  challenge  a 
ballots  except,  as  I  said,  onf 
random  circumstance  that 
explain.  When  they  reached 
some  of  the  Wyman  forces 
much  surmised  to  find  that 
existed  in  12  cases. 

Remember,   nov.-,   we   werei 
3,500  and  were  finally  down 
the  pattern  emerged  for  the 
far  as  I  know,  in  the  Senate 
on  Rules.  At  that  point,  Mr. 
sel  for  Mi.  Wyman,  got  up  and 
I  can  see  what  is  happening 
Some  of  the  Durkin  challengers 
to  make  a  case  on  one  of  these 
we  believe  to  be  a  straight  ticket 
Bat  If  they  can  win  that  case 
straight  ticket  for  Wyman  by  thro  v 
it  now  appears  that  they  have  1 1 
they  asked  that  certain  ballots 
to  be  argued  In  a  group. 


Jr.  Durkin        He  said: 

I  see  what  is  going  on  now.  Yfhs  t 
on  now  Is,  you  are  going  to  ignor » 
of  New  Hampshire,  you  are  going  t 
the  fact  that  the  secretary  of  stat  > 
Ballot  Law  Commission  applied 
New  Hampshire.  You  are  going 
a  new  law  down  here  and  we  are 

lug  by  the  law.  We  are  being  \ 

cause  we  abided  by  the  law  and 
people  didn't. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  I  understand 
\icwpoints    represented    on    th 
Wyman"  and  "skip-Diukin"  n 
if  it  ip  in  the  circle,  you  alw; 
it  straight  rr,Tardless  of  w 
skii)p£d  or  not.  The  other  sid 
piaaiment  is  this.  If  you  can 
the  specific  intent  of  the  voter,  j 
to  d^-lennine  that  intent,  and 
members   of   the   Committee   > 
voted  tlint  they  could  not 
intent.  The  other  half  said 
lie  v.ay  that  the  New 
applies-.  I  am  still  missing  some 
«     The  Senator  said  the  Rules 
as  I  undcr5ta:-.d  it,  recounted 
0.500. 

Mr.    HUGH   SCOTT. 
proximately  950. 

Mr.   NELSON.   I  am  still 
still  do  not  understand  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  til 
Committee     on     Rules,     or 
should  go  back  and  recount  wha1 
All  3.500  or  just  the  950? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I 
tiie  Senator  is  asking.  I 

First  of  all,  I  vpant  to  say 
law  commission  only  counted 
lets,  because  both  sides  agreed 
400  \%ere  symbolic  and  r 
if  tliey  prevailed  on  this,  that 
other  point,  they  would  be 
eliminated  there.  When  they 
they  had  reserved  their  right  oi 

Tlie    Senator   is   asking   me 
question.  They  resei-ved  the  righ ; 
test  the  entire  election,  or 
or  900  or  whatever,  on  both 
the  Senator  is  asking  me  what 
pose  to  do  here.  What  I  am 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
3  to  go  back  on  the  3,500 — the 
on  Rules  rejected,  first  of  all, 
it  was  by  5  to  3,  my  motion  to 
to    the    185,000    ballots    and 
therein  all  of  the  "skip 
lots,  be  they  "skip-Louie"  or 
ballots — that  they  be  retrieved, 
not  pass. 

Then  there  was  a  motion  by 
ator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
committee  go  back  to  the  vote 
ballots^— I  want  to  be  careful, 
is  the  phrase  "the  ballots"  that 
further  argument  shortly  afte: 
The  amendment  was  tliat  the 
go  back  to  retrieve  those  ballol^ 
would  involve  a  "sklp-Durkln" 
to  a  number  equal  to  those  that 
mittee  had  tried  to  count,  had 
to  count  for  Wj^nan.  In  othei 
there  were  12  cases  where  the 
divided  4  for  Wyman  and  4 
Those  were  the  "skip-Wjmian" 
The  committee  tied  on  those. 
So  that  deprived  Mr.  Wyman  of 
which  he  had  received  and 
been  counted  for  him  by  tiie 
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of  state  and  the  ballot  law  commission. 
So  the  substitute  to  my  amendment  was, 
in  order  to  work  justice,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  ballots  and  retrieve  an  equal  num- 
ber— retrieve  12  "skip-Wyman"  ballots — 
;alher.  12  "skip-Durkin"  ballots.  I  am 
oiry ;  I  made  a  mistake. 

Tlie  committee  voted  chat  way  5  to  3. 
3iit  after  lunch,  some  Senators  made 
he  point  that  they  felt  that  the  retrieval 
of  an  equal  number,  to  work  justice,  was 
ipplicable  only  to  the  3.500  ballots 
.\riich  were,  in  the  first  instance,  im- 
nediately  before  us,  reservation  having 
been  made  to  go  to  the  others  if  we  could 
persuade  the  committee. 

Senator  Allen  made  the  point  that 
Uiat  was  not  his  motion.  His  motion  in- 
ended  to  go  wherever  the  ballots  were 
in  the  3,500  or  the  185.000  because  it  is 
!uy  judgment  that  most  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee knew  there  were  not  any  more 
skip"  ballots  in  the  3,500.  Wo  had  to  go 
the  185,000. 

That  motion  carried  5  to  3.  Then  there 
was  a  motion  to  reconsider  which  was 
tied  4  to  4,  and  that  is  where  we  are. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion for  clarification?  The  motion  was  to 
",o  back  to  all  ballots  until 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  was  what 
leiiator  Allen  argued. 

Mr.  NELSON  (continuing).  We  are 
able  to  achieve  an  equal  number  of 
skip-Durkin." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Ml'.  NELSON.  That  puzzled  me  be- 
cause it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you 
achieve  equity  that  way.  Maybe  I  am 
missing  something  again. 

But  let  us  assume  that  there  is  no 
question  that  you  could  probably  go 
uirough  180.000  ballots  and  find  12  "skip 
Duikin"  or  12  more  "skip-Wyman"  or 
.uiything  you  please.  But  in  order  to  de- 
termine who  won  the  election,  it  seems 
to  me,  then  you  would  have  to  count  all 
"skips"  on  both  sides  because,  let  us  say, 
tliat  the  ratio  of  "skips"  was  5  Durkin  to 
1  Wyman  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No  one  knows. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  you  would  not 
achieve  the  correct  ballot  result  by  just 
going  back  to  drop  an  equal  number  of 
Durkin  and  Wyman. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is 
reasoning  con-ectly  because  that  is  ex- 
actly what  my  motion  was.  But  it  did 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  interrupt.  I  do 
not  have  a  judgment  whether  that  is  the 
right  result,  but  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
you  would  not  achieve  a  fair  result  by  go- 
ing back  and  just  selecting  until  you 
found  an  equal  number  of  "skip-Dui-kin" 
because  there  might  have  been  more 
•skip-Wyman"  than  "skip-Dm*kin"  or 
vice  versa,  because  certainly  no  one 
•  knows.  But  you  certainly  could  find  12 
out  of  180,000. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  then  that  would  not 
make  good  sense. 

When  we  are  all  through  with  that,  let 
us  assume  we  count  them  all,  we  are 
through  with  that,  what  do  we  do?  Then 
you  have  a  determination  whether  you 
count  them  all,  whether  they  are  skipped 
or  not  In  behalf  of  the  candidate  or 


whether  you  disqualify  all  of  them.  That 
would  be  the  next  question  to  decide. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  said  my  motion  was  defeated.  It 
was  not.  It  was  tied.  My  motion  is  to  go 
back  and  retrieve  all  of  the  "skip"  bal- 
lots, which  is  what  the  Senator  says 
would  be  the  just  way  to  find  out,  a  good 
way  to  find  out.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  am 
-saying  is  tliis.  If  you  are  gouig  to  count 
the  "skip"  ballots,  you  would  have  to 
count  them  a!l.  You  cannot  just  coimt 
until  you  find  12  on  one  side,  it  seems 
tome. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  WeU,  here  is  what 
we  were  ti-ying  to  do,  re.spectively.  Fol- 
lowing what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  had  said,  justice  must 
not  only  be  done,  but  it  must  be  seen  to 
be  done.  We  made  that  point  time  and 
again  on  both  sides. 

The  Senator's  reasoning  is  correct.  It 
was  my  motion.  It  failed  on  a  tie  vote. 
My  motion  was  to  go  back  and  i-etrieve 
all  of  those  not  at  all  knowing  whether 
there  were  more  "skip-Wyman"  or  more 
"skip-Durkin,"  but  it  seemed  to  me  prop- 
er to  go  back  and  get  them  all  since  the 
committee  was  passing  judgment  on 
something  which  the  officials  of  New 
Hampshire  had  long  held  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  applied  to  their  election  law^s. 

So  when  my  motion  failed  on  a  tie, 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama— and  if  I  can  attempt 
to  reason  with  myself  as  to  why  he  did 
it— was  probably  motivated  by  the  feel- 
ing that  the  committee  had  arbitrarily 
taken  away  12  votes  which  it  had  no 
right  to  take  away,  and  was  seeking  per- 
haps to  ti-y  to  decide  the  election  by  this 
arbitrary  rule  whereby  12  ballots  for 
Wyman  were  destroyed  on  tie  votes, 
meaning  in  each  case  for  Wyman.  4 
no  vote.  He  therefore  proposed  that  we 
seek  to  retrieve  an  equal  number. 

The  committee  voted  for  that  5  to  3, 
that  is  my  point.  But  after  lunch  they 
came  back,  and  some  of  the  committee 
members  said,  "Oh,  we  thought  you 
meant  only  the  3,500." 

But  at  that  time  they  had  to  know 
there  were  no  more  "skip-candidate" 
ballots  in  the  3,500.  Therefore,  the  mo- 
tion could  only  have  applied  to  himt 
where  the  rabbits  were  outside  of  the 
3.500.  However,  the  motion  to  reconsider 
was  tied  also. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Since  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  ballot  law  commission 
did  count  them  twice — they  were  count- 
ed once  and  then  recounted  by  the  bal- 
lot law  commission — is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  since  all  of  these  ballots  were 
counted  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  ballot 
law  commission  that  these  12  "skip- 
Wyman"  votes  got  into  these  3,500  ulti- 
mately because  they  were  protested  at 
some  stage,  whereas  the  "skip-Durkin" 
votes  were  not  protested  by  the  Wsrman 
side?  How  did  they  get  in  there? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  to  say  to 
the  Senator  I  agree  with  him  that  is  how 
they  got  in. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  saying,  I  am 
asking  the  Senator.  I  do  not  know.  In 
other  words,  if  all  the  ballots  had  been 
counted 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  say  it  oc- 
curred because  there  were  challenges 
made  by  both  sides.  The  nature  of  these 
challenges  was  only  partly  resolved  in 
the  secretary  of  state's  count  because 
then  the  contestants  went  to  court  and 
the  court  said  a  limitation  existed  on  the 
secretary  of  state.  Other  limitations 
existed  on  the  ballot  law  commission. 
So  w^hen  they  got  to  the  ballot  law 
commission  a  number  of  these  protests 
were  not  aired  before  them  but  only  se- 
lected protests  were  picked  out  by  botlr 
sides,  and  the  ballot  law  commission 
agreed  to  liear  400.  Those  400  were  heaid 
and  the  ballot  law  commission  macu^ 
its  findhigs. 

Now  then,  all  of  the  protests  wliicli 
had  been  heard,  plus  all  of  the  protests 
which  had  not  been  heaid  by  the  chal- 
lenges on  .both  sides  were  carted  down 
here  to  tlie  Senate  and  argued,  as  thev 
could  contend,  I  think,  de  novo,  at  lea.'t, 
as  far  as  tlie  argument  was  concernet , 
and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  tiieii 
heard  the  petitions. 

Out  of  thase  petitions  tliere  emenaed, 
I  think  somewhat  to  Uie  surprise  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  a  pattern  in 
12  cases  whereby  nobody  m  New  Hamp- 
shire ever  before  had  anticipated  that 
that  question  could  arise.  It  had  never 
been  so  upheld.  The  people  who  argue 
that  camiot  cite  a  single  case  for  it.  There 
is  not  a  case  supporting  it.  There  is  notli- 
ing  except  an  overtm-e  in  the  Murchie 
case  that  the  intent  of  the  voter  pre- 
vailed. But  in  the  Langer  case  it  was  said 
that  the  voter  must  find  a  means  of  gi\  - 
ing  expression  to  his  intent  witliin  tlic 
law.  That  is  the  only  argument.  No  one 
argues  that  is  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Unless  you  ai-gue  that  you  ignore 
the  law  of  New  Hampsliii-e  to  get  at  it, 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  puzzles  me  about 
it  is  that,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have 
the  two  candidates  and  counsel  for  the 
two  candidates,  and  they  are  appropri- 
ately protesting,  as  is  the  practice,  any 
doubtful  ballot.  Each  side  is  protesting 
any  conceivably  doubtful  ballot  in  behalf 
of  the  other  side. 

If  tliere  are  a  lot  more  of  those  "skip" 
votes  in  there,  why  are  they  not  here? 
I  am  sure  the  lawyers  advising  each  side 
knew  tliat  the  Constitution  provided  that 
the  Senate  shall  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  Members  to  sit  and  that  the 
Senate  is  not  bound  by  any  arbitrariness 
in  any  State  law.  But  wliat  I  do  not 
understand  is  why,  if  there  are  a  whole 
lot  of  these  "skip"  ones,  they  are  not  all 
here? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Of  <:om-se,  tliat 
w  as  one  of  our  motions,  too,  and  that  was 
denied. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  assuming  that  each 
party  was  represented,  each  party  made 
its  challenges,  raised  its  issues  to  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  ballot  law 
commission.  So,  why,  if  there  are  more, 
were  not  these  issues  raised  In  a  timely 
fashion  back  in  New  Hampshire?  That 
is  what  I  cannot  get  through  my  head. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  First  of  all,  what 
we  think  happened  was  that  in  some 
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Instances,  as  the  Senator  said,  they  chal- 
lenged. Some  people  did,  they  say  that. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  Wyman  challenges  then, 
so  far  as  we  know,  except  for  one  or  two 
people  acting  on  their  own,  more  or  less, 
those  one  or  two  who  dug  up  the  12  cases. 
the  Wyman  people  were  not  challenging 
this  tjTJe  of  ballot,  nor  does  it  appear  the 
Durkin  people  were  challenging  this  t>-pe 
of  ballot  wholesale,  or  in  large  numbers, 
but  somewhere  they  turned  up  12. 

Now.  Wyman  obeyed  the  law  of  Nev.- 
Hampshir«.  Wyman  followed  the  law  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  his  insti-uctions 
points  out  that  this  type  of  ballot  could 
not  be  challenged  imder  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire. 

When  this  was  argued  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission, the  Senator  spoke  of  lawTers. 
the  lawyers  did  not  argue  this  point, 
so  well  settled  is  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. There  was  no  issue  raised  in  New 
Hampshire  about  "skip-Louie"  or  "skip- 
John"  ballots.  On  the  contrary,  the  as- 
sumption was  up  there  that  there  could 
be  no  merit  in  these  ballots  at  all  and  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  was  aware  until 
v.'e  got  down  here  that  there  were  as 
many  as  13  such  ballots  because  nobody 
could  sec  any  reason  for'  having  such 
ballots. 

The  lawyers  did  not  believe  it.  the 
lawyers  did  not  argue  it,  the  court  did 
not  hear  it,  the  secretary  of  state  did  not 
hear  it.  the  ballai  law  commission  did 
not  hear  it,  and  not  until  it  emerged  as 
a  happy  little  device  by  which  this  elec- 
tion coxild  be  set  aside  was  a  whole  lot 
made  of  it. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  basis  of  the  Allen 
amendment.  Let  us  do  justice.  If  we  are 
going  to  take  12  ballots  away  from  this, 
let  us  find  12  similar  ballots,  because 
this  is  not  the  law  of  New  Hampshire, 
it  was  not  raised  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
lawyers  did  not  contend  for  it  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  was  why  he  sought 
to  do  equal  justice. 

My  view  was  the  same  as  that  wliich 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  probing, 
if  we  are  going  to  look  into  this  election 
and  if  we  really  want  to  know  who  won, 
count  them  all,  and  tn  my  judgment,  we 
are  never  going  to  know  who  won  this 
election,  never,  because  thei-e  are  27  ties 
and  pIus-2  margin. 

The  only  ultlmatdy  jxist  thing  to  do 
in  tills  matter,  and  X  think  the  Senate 
is  going  to  end  up  doing  It,  is  send  it 
back  to  New  Hampshire  because,  believe 
me,  a  lot  of  us  feel  very  strongly  on  this. 
1  feel  very  strongly  on  it,  more  than  any- 
thing I  ever  supported,  except  the  bill 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  hap- 
pened to  have  a  heartfelt  inteiest  in. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  might  just  say,  I  have 
not  reached  a  conclusion  in  my  own  mind, 
but.  personally.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  the  correct  or  the  right  result  to  sim- 
ply go  back  and  just  seek  to  find  12  to 
match.  It  is  either  correct  or  incon'ect 
to  include  them  or  exclude  them.  But 
it  would  just  compoimd  the  error  to  de- 
cide, well,  we  know  somehow  or  another 
thei-e  were  12  "skip-Wymau"  votes 
thrown  out.  and  one  Durkin.  we  will  go 
back  and  exactly  match  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 
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Mr.   NELSON.   In  my 
have  to  count  them  all, 
else,  but  not  just  seek  to 
That  would  not  solve  any 
judgment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I 
to  make  before  I  sit  dow  i 

One.  by  arguing  this 
"skip-candidate"  issue,  I 
it  to  be  understood  in  thus 
elsewhere  that  I  am 
the  other  34  arguments 
this  election  is  difRcult  to 
not  impossible,  tliat  all  34  ol 
are  important.  We  v.ant 
and  more  tiian  102  seconds 
which  is  what  cloture  woulc 
seconds  to  vote  on,  per  Sena 
is  arbitrary.   It  is  changi 
about  some  of  the  rules  of 
if  that  is  attempted  to  be 

On  the  other  point.  I  sa; 
clarify  tlie  thinking  of  the 
Wisconsin,   that   there   are 
points  of  view  on  tliis  i&suc  ( 
didate.' 

One,  the  Weicker  poijit  o 
would  return  the  election  to 
shii'e.  I  tliink  most  of  us 
generally,  on  this  side  of  tin 

Two,  the  Griffin  proposal, 
count  all  of  the  ballots. 

Thi-ee,  the  Scott  proposal, 
count  all  of  the  "skip 

Fom-,  the  Allen  proposal, 
at  least  retiieve  a  sulficien 
ballots  where  the  opposite 
volved,  to  work  equal 
parties. 

I  am  going  to  yield  tlie  floo 
ator  from  Wyoming,  I  may 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the 
ing  the  floor? 

Mr.   HUGH   SCOTT.   I 
yield  the  floor.  I  understood 
from  Wyoming  was  seeking 
but  I  wiU 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  Mr.  HANSEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chaii'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr. 
an  amendment  which  I  sem 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClfl.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.    HANSEN.    Mi-. 
waiting.   I   tiiought   the 
Peimsyhania  was  going  to 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Woujl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Loul^na- 

The  PRESIDING   OFFIdER 


the  Chaii''s  understanding 
ator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  U4 
would  the  Senator  allow  me 
request  by  stating  that  I 
yield  to  tlie  Senator  from 
that  he  may  yield,  in  tui'n, 
tor  from  Louisiana  for  such 
as  he  may  have? 

The  PRESIDING 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr 
not  speak  too  long  and  I 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  and 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Is  tha 
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,  I  shall 
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all  right? 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Pine. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFXCERJ  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amehdment 

The  assistant  legislative  clef-k  read  as 
follows : 


Before  the  period  at  the  end  ol 
proposed   to  be   liiaerted,  insert 
ing:    ":   Provuied,  liowever.  Thai 
mittee  shall  not  consider  any 
which  is  not  iucUided  among 
(numbering  approximately  3,500) 
CoiHmiuee  has  previously 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr 
amendment  is  very  simple 
limit  the  consideration  of 
which  are  3,500  here,  ballots 
protested  validly  and  timely 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
commission  in  New  Hampshire . 

Wliat  the  amendment  seeks 
continue  to  drrg  this  case  out 
to  lind  any  ballots  which  were 
protested. 

Mr.  President,  this 
tains  not  only  to  the  so-called 
ballots,  but  really  pertains 
issues  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7, 
each  of  these  issues  it  is 
back  and  rehash  ai-ea  and 
lias  already  been  covered. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  rule  of 
in  a  system  of  laws,  there  Is 
to  act.  We  have  times  set  up 
system  for  filing  petitions, 
ing  complaints,  for  making 
filing  claims  on  an  open 
being  able  to  exercise  any 
the  law. 

There  are  times  prescribed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law.  It 
since  Roman  times  and 
tory. 

The  State  of  New  Hampsliiit 
time  for  protest.  Under  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  if  a 
requested,  you  first  go  to  the 
of  state  and  make  your  first 
and  only  those  ballots  whicta 
tested  before  the  secretary  of 
later  be  protested  and  ruled 
ballot  law  commission. 

So  it  is  that  in  the  instant 
a  recount  became  obvious, 
dates  went  to  the  secretary  of 
protested  some  3,50O  ballots. 

Mr.  NELSON.  WiU  the 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  At  what  stage 
the  protest  of  the  3,500,  on 
count  to  the  secretaiy  of  state 
ballot  law  commission? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  the 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  a 
stand  it,  and  also  with  the 
commission. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  at  the 
request  for  a  recount  by  Mr. 
two  contending  parties  had 
the  right  to  challenge  all 
ballots? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Precisely. 

Let  me  make  this  point  in 
nection:  both  candidates  or 
tives  of  both  candidates  were  i 
room,  as  I  imderstand  it,  at 
table — ^iu  any  event  In  the 
and  both  had  the  opportunity 
in  fact  did  monitor  the 
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other.  So  when  a  skip-Louie  ballot  was 
challenged,  then  the  Wyman  forces 
would  know  tliat  ballot  was  being  chal- 
Jenged. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  begins  to  clarify 
.something  for  me.  The  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  saying  that 
.sitting  in  the  same  room  with  counsel  at 
hand  and  the  candidates  present,  and 
appropriate  observers,  all  of  the  balloLs 
were  recounted  in  tlieir  presence. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Precisely. 

Ml-.  NELSON.  And  that  Uiese  12  skip- 
Wyman  votes  in  contention  here  and  tlie 
1  skip-Durkin  vote  were  challenged  at 
that  original  recount  which  was  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  and  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  secretary  of  state? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So,  during  tliat  process, 
',\A  the  Senator  said,  eacli  challenge  was 
noted  and  observed  and  made  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  other  side,  witli  their 
counsel  piesenl? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly  rigiit, 
I  might  also  point  out  that  either  candi- 
date was  given  the  right  to  go  back  and 
rechallenge  votes  that  were  already 
c-ounted  by  tlie  secretaiy  of  state. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
after  the  secretary  of  state? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  During  the  recount 
process  by  the  secretary  of  state.  For 
example,  if  it  became  obvious  to  the 
Wyman  forces  that  tlie  Durkin  people 
were  ciiallenging  a  check  as  opposed  to 
an  X,  the  Wyman  people  went  back 
through  ballots  which  had  already  been 
counted  and  were  able  to  resurrect  their 
protest  m  that  respect.  I  undei-stand  that 
protest  was  agreed  to  later  on  not  to  be  a 
protest.  But  the  point  is  that  behig  able 
to  observe  and  make  what  you  might 
call  defensive  protests,  they  were  able 
to  monitor  the  activities  of  the  other 
candidate  and  to  make  the  same  kind 
of  objections  which  the  other  candidate 
was  making.  In  the  process,  I  might  say 
there  was  a  skip-Durkin  ballot  that  also 
was  challenged. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  there? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Wliat  we  do  not 
want  to  lose  sight  of  here  is  that  tliere 
were  only  400  ballots  challenged  by  the 
ballot  law  commission.  As  regards  the 
so-called  skip-candidate  ballots,  the 
issue  before  the  secretary  of  state  did 
not  disturb  the  Wyman  people  because 
the  secretary  decided  it  in  their  favor. 
He  threw  out  these  challenges.  These 
were  not  counted.  These  did  not  go  for 
Mr.  Durkin.  They  were  invalidated  as  no 
vote.  These  were  simply  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  New  Hampshire  law.  So  no 
argument  lies  that  the  Wyman  forces 
should  have  been  alerted  by  the  exist- 
ence of  this  unless  the  argument  is  that 
the  Wyman  forces  should  have  expected 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  try 
to  ignore  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

How  could  they  ever  believe  that  this 
body  would  take  an  election  away  from 
a  man  duly  elected?  There  were  no  chal- 
lenges on  the  skip-candidate  votes  In  tbe 
New  Hampshire  proceeding.  When  they 
came  here,  they  were  a  great  surprise  to 


those  of  us  on  the  bench  because  they 
had  been  given  random  numbers  and 
they  lay  all  the  way  around  in  these 
950  ballots.  Then  Mr.  Durkin's  comisel 
would  ask,  -'Let  us  pass  this  ballot  for  a 
while,"  and  then,  "Let  us  pass  that  one." 
Lo  and  behold — there  were  suddenly  12. 
Not  mitil  they  put  these  12  ballots  to- 
gether did  we  become  aware  of  the  pat- 
tern which  was  to  take  12  ballots  away 
from  Wyman  which  had  been  counted 
for  him  in  the  New  Hampshire  process. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is.  first  of  all.  the  law 
ol  New  Hampshu-e.  I  believe,  is  clear,  but 
I  believe  clear  in  precisely  the  other  di- 
rection than  that  suggested  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Barr 
ca.se.  for  example,  stands  for  two  very 
clear  propositions.  First,  that  the  intent 
of  the  voter  is  to  be  made  manifest,  and, 
second,  if  that  intent  cannot  be  a.scer- 
taiiied  because  of  conflicting  indicia  of 
intention,  then  the  ballot  is  thrown  out, 
precisely  what  was  done  here. 

There  is  some  dicta  in  that  ca.se  which 
would  sugge.st  a  confusing  i-esult.  In- 
deed, the  Barr  case  can  be  used  and  is 
being  used  by  both  sides  in  this  ca.se. 
But  for  someone  to  say  that  in  the  face 
of  the  protests  being  made  by  Mr.  Dur- 
kin, that  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  is 
so  clear  in  the  way  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  .suggests  so  as  to 
waive  objections,  I  think  is  much  too 
much  to  say. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  indicates 
that  the  Barr  case  stands  for  clear  prop- 
ositions. One  Ls  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  intent  of  the  voter,  it  should 
be  thrown  out.  Ls  that  what  the  Senator 
.said? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  voter  pi-evails.  Second,  if  that 
intent  is  conflicting  and  the  intent  can- 
not be  ascertained,  the  ballot  will  be 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  what  did  they  de- 
termine in  that  case  was  the  intention 
of  the  voter? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  that  case  you  had 
a  different  ballot.  We  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  ballot  looked  like  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  retrieve 
tiie  ballot. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  the  BaiT  ca.se  they 
have  not  been  able  to  retrieve  the  ballot? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  read  my  remarks  in  the  rec- 
ord as  he  said  he  would  do  after  evei-y 
days  proceedings.  He  will  find  I  put  a 
copy  in  the  record  and  it  appears  on 
page  1247  of  volume  2  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  was  my  col- 
league who  promised  to  read  the  record 
every  day.  I  made  no  such  promise. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  did  not 
make  that  promise? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  and  I  do  not  make 
tliat  promise  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  point  is  whether  we  know  what 
the  ballot  looks  like  or  not,  and  it  may 
be  in  the  record,  it  was  described  in  the 


Barr  case.  There  you  had,  in  effect,  four 
candidates  voted  for  for  three  spots.  Two 
candidates,  as  I  recall,  were  voted  for  by 
write-ins.  one  was  voted  for,  and  the 
court  said,  and  this  is  the  comfort  which 
the  Senator  would  take  from  that  case, 
one  was  voted  for  simply  having  liis  name 
under  the  target  or  bull's-eye,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it;  and  another  wa.s  both 
under  the  bulls-eye  and  had  an  X  in 
the  column.  The  court  .said  you  jast 
could  not  tell  what  the  voter  wanted  to 
do.  that  there  w^.s  some  indication  of 
voting  for  four  i^eople  .so  they  threw  liie 
ballot  out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tf  T  would  state  the 
crsc  differently  than  the  Senator  has 
done,  perliaps  the  Sena^Lor  might  tjke 
another  look  aud  cliange  his  mind  i*^  lo 
what  the  Barr  case  says. 

The  facts  arc  Uiat  in  that  particular 
instance  the  voter  was  supposed  to  vote 
for  three  candidate.s  for  coimty  commis- 
sioner, a.';  I  recall,  for  a  local  office.  He 
voted  a  straight  Democrat  ticket.  In  that 
straight  Democrat  ticket  he  skipped  two 
candidates  who  were  candidates  for  that 
local  office.  He  voted  for  none  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  although  in  the  third 
column,  which  was  not  a  designated  parly 
ticket,  he  wTote  in  the  name  and  marked 
an  X  for  one  of  the  Republican  candi- 
dates, and  also  wrote  in  the  name  and 
marked  the  X  for  a  fourth  candidate,  one 
of  tlie  Democrats  he  had  skipped.  The 
reason  the  court  tluew  that  particular 
ballot  out  in  that  particular  case  was 
because  the  court  found  that  the  skii> 
on  tlie  Democrat  ticket  was  a  vaUd  vote 
for  the  two  who  were  slapped  on  the 
Democrat  ticket. 

That  is  precisely  the  case  here.  Tlie 
court  had  to  make  that  finding  in  order 
to  invalidate  it  because  they  said,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  two  skips  in  the  Democrat 
column  and  the  two  WTite-ins  in  the 
WTite-in  column,  the  voter  had  voted  for 
lour  candidates.  Since  he  could  only  vote 
for  three,  the  ballot  was  invalid. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  both  of  our 
factual  descriptions  are  the  same.  I  sim- 
ply draw  a  different  conclusion.  I  wish  I 
had  the  case  here  before  me.  The  case 
very  clearly  says  that  the  intention  of 
the  voter  prevails. 

In  that  case,  since  tliey  voted  for  four 
people,  the  court  simply  said  you  cannot 
tell  what  the  intention  of  the  voter  Ls. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  in  that  case  thej- 
also  said  that  the  skip  was  a  vote  for  the 
party  skipped  when  they  had  voted  for  a 
straight  party  ticket;  that  that,  \mder 
the  law,  showed  the  intention  of  the 
voter,  and  they  gave  effect  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  voter  in  that  straight  party 
ballot,  by  skipping.  They  said  that  was. 
the  voter's  intention,  to  vote  for  the 
party  skipped,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  skipped  him,  when  he  marked  the 
straight  party  ticket.  Is  that  not  what 
the  Barr  case  said  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  said,  in  effect,  that 
this  is  one  way  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  has  his  name  imder  the  bull's  eve. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  «-ill  yield,  let  me  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Loidsiana,  I  believe,  may 
be  under  some  misapprehension.  I  say 
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that  with  no  little  misgiving,  because  he 
is  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not;  but  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  case  of  attorney  general 
versus  Duncan. 

That  case  establishes  tliis  point:  that 
fli^  intention  of  the  voter,  insofar  as 
tlnit  may  be  determined  by  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  or  anyone  else,  does  not  neces-sar- 
ily  prevail  but  is  still  subject  to  lega:  re- 
quirements. The  prevailing  point  in  the 
law  is  this — and  I  quote  from  tliat  deci- 
sion: 

Wiiile  there  may  be  little  doiini  thai  the 
viiiers  who  pa8t«d  th?  name  of  the  relator 
cner  I  hat  of  the  defendant  thereby  expressed 
a  decided  preference  for  the  lornier  tor  the 
ort'.i-e  of  selectman,  if  the  way  they  adopted 
r.r  Indicating  that  preference  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  tJ>e  v.ay  prescribed 
by  the  statute,  their  attempt  to  vote  for  the 
relator  is  a  failure.  .  .  .  The  voter  must  fur- 
ni.sh  the  kind  of  evideu<*e  of  his  intention 
ivhlch  the  statute  requires,  in  iird»>r  to  have 
ills  \ote  counted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Was  the  Senator 
reading  from  Murchie  against  Clifford  ? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  was 
reading  frwn  some  legal  document.  Will 
he  state  what  that  is? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes;  this  volume  is  en- 
titled "Open  Sessions  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  United 
States  Senate,  Part  3,  Miscellaneous  Ma- 
terials." and  Attorney  General  versus 
thincan  (76  N.H.  11)  begins  on  page  2095 
of  that  document.  I  read  from  page  2096, 
the  beginning  of  the  first  f  uU  paragraph. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  New  Hampshire 
law.  I  think,  is  quite  clear  in  establishing 
one  point:  The  Barr  case  stands  for  it. 
the  Murchie  case  stands  for  it,  and  all 
of  these  cases,  indeed,  uphold  one  ba.sic 
issiie.  which  is  that  the  intent  of  the 
voter  predominates. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
wltat  he  Is  saying  does  not  square  with 
the  laws  as  cited.  I  have  read  the  laws. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  Murchie  case?  This  is  at  page  571  of 
pait  I  of  the  hearings  record.  It  states 
as  follows: 

Bat  the  statute  and  ballot  are  not  used 
entirely  by  those  whose  minds  are  trained 
to  such  a  nicety  of  reasoning.  They  are  for 
the  use  of  the  masses.  They  must  be  given 
a  construction  capable  of  being  luiderstood 
'•>v  t*dinary  men.  The  intent  expressed  by 
then*  is  only  such  as  those  expressing  it 
cotilrt  entertain.  In  constnting  action  taken 
oy  electors,  the  court  takes  into  considera- 
tion '.hat  most  voters  are  neither  l.nwyers  nor 
rasuMts.  Any  provision  which  seeks  to  de- 
prhe  the  court  of  this  power  must  be  dls- 
regarfied.  Undoubtedly  the  legislature  may 
enuc*  fully  and  precisely  how  the  voter  shall 
expre!«  his  intent;  but  when  thi.s  has  been 
done  \na  the  voter  has  marked  his  ballot 
the  cf^nstructlon  of  the  ballot,  read  in  the 
ll(ilH  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  (in- 
■  Uidiii};  the  statutory  pre  ision>i > .  mu^t  be 
It'll  trt  the  court. 

Wlat  the  court  was  saying  there,  if 

I  lie  Senator  will  let  me  continue,  and 
•'  hat  the  Barr  case  as  well  says,  is  that 

II  is  the  Intent  of  the  voter  that  predomi- 
t.iUes.  and  where  that  intent  cannot  be 
ascertained,  the  ballot  Is  thi-own  out. 
Tliat  is  what  the  Barr  case  says. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr. 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  The 
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case  said,  however,  imder 
New  Hampshire,  that  the 
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the  intention  of  the  voter 
tify  invalidating  his  vote 
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left  one  of  tlie  Democratic 
unmarked  and  unwritten  in. 
The  court  said  that  that 
vote  for  all  four,  including 
wa.s  neither  written  in  nor 
attrr  his  name  in  the  partji 
very  clear  case  in  which  thi 
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Hampshire  which  said  that  t 
mark  in  would  invalidate 
voter  had  indicated  his 

vote  by  an  erasure  or  a 

that  a  failure  to  mark  an  X 
not  such  an  erasure  or 
woidd  invalidate  the  vote 
counted. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  i 
tor  will  read  the  Barr  case  f 
closely,  it  does  not  say  tha 
vote.  It  says  it  is  an  evidence 

Mr.    HANSEN.   Mr. 
Senator  will  yield  on  that 
not  agree  with  him  more, 
.said  that  whether  it  is  a  ._ 
not  depends  upon  other  crite 
clusively  the  intention  of  th« 
I  agree  with  him,  because  ... 
what  the  case  refers  to  that 
The  courts  have  laid  down 
ciples  that  are  to  detennine 
of  the  New  Hampsliire  Ballot 
mission  and  those  other 
review  authorities  of  the    _. 
Hampshire  in  order  best  to 
what    the    voters    Intended 
squared  with  legal  rcquii 
State. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.   If   I 
Senator  a  question 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  If  tlie  Senior 
not  to  hear  me,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yielded  io  tlie  Sen- 
ator, actually,  but  I  am  alw:  ys  glad  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  IryintJ  to  make  a 
pomt.  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  issue  is  clear.  It  is  pr„ 
what  we  ai-e  saying  is  obvious 
to  leave  it  to  any  group  of 
viduals,  commission,  or  what4ver 
be.  If  we  want  to  impose  upoi 
obligation  of  trying  to  deteiirjne 
particular  voter  intended  to 
into  a  vei-y  terrible  fix,  and  it 
becau.se  of  that,  for  those  — 
that  the  courts  laid  down  tht 
cited. 

If  three  people  are  ruiming  for  select- 
man, one  cannot  obviously  vo  e  for  four. 

If  the  Governor  is  not  on  tl|e  ballot  of 
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the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
despite  the  voter's  intention  to  .. 
Governor  in  the  year  whatever|it 
if  the  Governor's  race  is  not 
year,  that  Is  not  a  vahd  vote 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr. 

the  Senator  yield  at  that  poin ; 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  _ 
ing.  in  effect,  with  the  skip-: 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  what 
tention  of  the  voter  was  and  . 
therefore,  be  had  to  the  New 
statutes? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  agree 
I  think  that  the  courts  have 
the  guidelines  within  which 
intentions  .shall  be  assessed  _. 
counted  as  legal  votes,  and  it 
point.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
what  are  legal  votes. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.  I 
But   I   am   simply  asking  the 
u.side  from  the  legal  intention 
isms,  can  the  Senator  tell  me 
intention  of  the  voter  was  in 
Louie  ballots? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  I  could, 
smart  enough  to  do  that  King 
would  soon  be  forgotten. 

Ml.  JOHNSTON.  The 
candid  and  honest  and  I  appr 
I  thought  tliat  would  be  the  _ 
cause  the  fact  is  that  no  one. 
King  Solomon,  can  look  at  i 
Louie  ballot  and  tell  what  the 
of  tlie  voter  is. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   I   am   sure 
friend  from  Louisiana  was  „, 
Chamber  earlier  when  the  dist 
minority  leader  was  speaking, 
addressed  this  point.  He  add. 
eral  others  that  I  think  would 
interest  to  my  good  friend  .. 
siana.  He  .spoke.  Mr.  President, 
hijacking  of  a  principle,  as 
major  issues  in  this  debate 

was  it  attempted?  The  ~ „ 

Pennsylvania  raised  that  ques 
then  he  answered:   "Only 
opportunity  afforded  by  a 
jority    in    the    Senate    of    th( 
States  made  it  possible." 

He  said  when  NBC  went  up 
Hampshire  to  find  out  and  ma. 
the-ground  inspection  of  what 
pie  up  there  thought  about 
our  as.suming  the  right  to  ti-y 
mine  what  they  wanted  to 
they  interviewed  people,  and 
order  to  be  fair,  in  order  to  be 
both  sides  of  the  issue  were 
and,  having  no  yet  encountered 
son  who  said  this  election 
be  sent  back  to  New  Hampshji- 

went  on  further,  and 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.  I  do  not 
interrupt  my  good  friend  from 
but   I    thought   I   was    yieldink 
question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  say  to 
friend  from  Louisiana  maybe  I 
truded  on  his  time.  I  have  been 
9  o'clock  this  morning.  I 
great  interest  to  what  the 
Pemisylvania  said.  I  was  under 
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fiiend  from  Louisiana,  and  I  apologize. 
I  will  be  happy  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tlie  Senator  has  ua- 
dicated  that  the  Bai'r  case  somehow 
estabUshes  a  principle  which  is  some- 
wliat  different  ficni  my  construction  of 
the  case.  As  I  understand  what  he  is 
saying  is  that  the  Barr  case  stands  for 
the  principle  that  the  Intention  of  tlie 
voter  shall  control.  I  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Thai  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  witli  that  ccn- 
tention. 

The  CD'.ut  hov.evci .  makes  tliis  state- 
ment : 

rue  voter  being  supplied  With  a.  printed 
':aUot.  bearing  the  nsmes  of  the  candidates 
for  the  several  officer,  is  reqi:iivd  to  indicate 
fcis  choice  between  them  bv  marking 
across  la  the  circle  at  the  head  of  a  oolutnn, 
or  by  ma.rkirg  a  croi5s  in  the  ^qrare  at  the 
riglit  of  a  name  printed  on  tiae  ballot,  or  bv 
wiitiiig  in  the  name  of  tlie  caiidida'.c  fox- 
whom  he  v.ishes  lo  vote  1..1  the  blank  space 
pro-.ided  therefor  upon  the  ballot  under  the 
dcsign.atlon  of  ea-h  rSice  to  bo  voted  for. 

In  this  cnte  he  .sklnped  two  names  in  the 
column  which  was  marked  with  an  X.  the 
.straight  party  ballot.  Ajid  then  he  wrote  two 
ot:ier  iia.Ties,  two  names  in  the  third  or  in 
the  wriie-in  column.  One  of  those  names, 
that  he  wrote  in  that  third  column,  waj  one 
of  The  names  that  lie  had  failed  to  mark  with 
an  X  in  the  straight  ticket.  TTie  other  na.me. 
however,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Re- 
prblican  candidates.  He  hid  voted  straight 
Dcniorrat. 

So  the  comt,  in  Jooliuig  at  Uiat,  had 
saiti,  all  right,  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
Uie  one  tiiat  Ls  inarked  alter  Baiter,  tlie 
straight  Democrat  ticket,  his  name  ap- 
pe.ii.s  in  the  Democrat  column,  it  is 
thccked  in  the  Democratic  column  that 
is  u.  vole  ior  Baker.  He  skipped  the  name 
of  Gingras.  He  did  not  mark  an  X  after 
that  name;  however,  he  did  mark  an  X. 
he  did  write  the  name  in  tlie  write-ui 
column  and  marked  ifc  witli  and  X;  and 
the  court  said  tliat  is  a  vote  for  Giugras. 

He  skipped  tiie  name  Gould,  no  X  hi 
it,  although  it  is  under  the  straight 
party  Democratic  ticket  In  that  same 
colimin;  and  tlie  court  said  that  is  a 
vote  for  Gould.  He  wrote  in  in  the  third 
party  m  the  write-in  list  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Republican  candidates  by  the 
name  of  Barr.  and  marked  an  X;  and 
they  said  that  is  a  vote  for  Barr. 

Tliat  Is  a  vote  for  all  four  pei-sons  thus 
indicated.  Is  that  not  what  tlie  comt 
said? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  court  said 
that  the  ballot  indicates  an  intention  to 
vote  for  four  candidates  for  county  com- 
missioner and  that  tlie  question  cannot 
be  resolved  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
purpose  furnished  by  the  ballot.  In  other 
words,  the  ballot,  according  to  the  court, 
contained  four  different  expressions  of 
intention. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yc&., 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Wlien  only  tliree  ex- 
pressions were  allowed,  only  thi-ee  can- 
didates would  be  voted  for. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Right. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  The  key  point  about 
this  is  that  the  court  decided  not  to 
count  the  ballot. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  But  would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  court  in  arriving  at 
this  conclusion  had  to  give  full  effect 
to  tire  vote  cast  for  Gould,  a  person  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  who  was  not 
marked  on  the  Democratic  ticket? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No;  the  court  siniplj- 
liad  to  do  in  that  case  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting ought  to  be  done  in  this  ca.se.  and 
that  is.  where  there  are  two  differing  ex- 
pressions of  intention,  an  X  in  the  buir.s- 
ervG  and  a  skijs  over  on  the  other  side, 
that  those  differing  expressions  of  inteii- 
lion  should,  in  effect,  erase  one  another, 
and  the  ballot  ought  to  be  thrown  cut. 
.Mr.  McCLURE.  All  right. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Becaufe  my  gcoci 
iiiend  from  Wyoming  so  candidly  said, 
and  I  tlilnk  it  Ls  an  obvious  conclasio.i. 
one  cannot  tell  on  skip-Louie. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  fro.n 
Loui5ir.na  will  not  put  words  in  m\ 
month.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thought  mat  my 
feond  friend  from  Wyoming  said  that,  on 
:.  .'kJy-Louic  ballot,  not  -even  Solomon 
could  tell  what  the  intention  of  the  vote:' 
was. 

Mi-.  H.\NSEN.  The  point  I  wa.s  trying 
11  r-ake.  Mr.  President,  since  my  name 
ha.s  been  mentioned,  is  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Supreme  Court  has  already 
held  tlie  skip-type  ballot  is  a  straight 
ticket.  This  is  what  the  New  Hampshire 
court  has  held.  The  New  Hamprhire 
Supreme  Court  specifically  held,  and  I 
think  it  is  entirely  right,  that  you  cnnno'i. 
tell  from  .such  ballots  whether  the  voter 
marked  the  cross  in  the  cii-cle  fijst  or  the 
candidate  boxc?  below  first.  Harinc; 
recosniized  ir.s  inability  or  the  inability  of 
anyone  el-se  to  make  such  a  detei-Tiina- 
tion.  the  rul?  of  lav.*  applies,  that  if  you 
have  voted  in  the  big  bull's-eye  on  top 
you  have  voted  for  everyone  i:i  tiiat 
column.  If  it  is  in  the  Republican  bulls- 
cye,  it  is  a  voto  for  every  candidate  on 
the  RepubUcan  ticket;  if  you  have  voted 
the  Democratic  bull's-eye,  it  becomes,  ac- 
cordinglj-,  a  vote  for  everyone  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Right.  My  que?lion 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  aside 
from  the  legality,  aside  from  the  actual 
rule  of  law,  can  the  Senator  s?y  who  the 
voter  mtended  to  vote  for  on  the  skip- 
Louie  ballot? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  response  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  is.  and  it  was  in 
that  context  that  I  referred  to  King 
Solomon,  who  Is  to  say.  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely. Mr.  President,  because  of  that 
sort  of  a  dilemma  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  steps  In  and 
says  this  is  the  law.  this  is  how  the  ballot 
review  commission  is  to  tally  up  the 
votes,  and  tliis  is  to  determine  what  tlie 
legal  votes  are.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  our  good  friend  from  Nevada,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  (Mr. 
Cannon),  that  there  are  all  sorts  of 
discrepancies. 

So  the  wisdom,  the  necessity,  the  great 
desu-abiUty  in  having  the  court  say  what 
constitutes  a  legal  ballot  comes  into 
focus. 

On  that  point,  I  do  not  argue  at  all 
that  I  could  look  at  a  particular  ballot. 


if  it  were  voted  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  say  what  that  voter  had  intended. 
I  think  that  the  only  way — the  only  way. 
I  repeat— that  this  body  can  treat  tliis 
matter  fairly,  in  order  to  satisfy  not 
only  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  but 
those  of  the  otlier  49  Slates  as  well,  is 
t3  let  the  people  of  Uie  State  of  Nev.- 
Hampshire  decide  wliat  they  intended. 
Tlie  State  legislature  lia.=  alieady  taken 
.steps  to  make  that  pui.^ible.  My  pi-eair- 
lion  is  thai,  sooner  or  later,  we  aie  goin^ 
to  find  out  thai  tliat  stakes  pretly  goct! 
.'-t:"':  c  :;nd  i.s  pretty  .'-r-.i-.i..  jjolitics. 

Ml-.  JOHiN'STON.  If  my  good  friends  o;i 
I'll;  other  side  of  the  iiisle  will  let  mo 
ipcak  for  a'jout  10  minutes,  I  want  tc 
cover  seme  points  that  have  not  been 
covered,  and  tlien  I  w.iU  be  glad  to  .\ield 
tor  Questioning-. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi-.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Louisia-aa  a.  k  for  a  quorum 
(Ttir?  What  i?  beinr"  .said  is  important. 
I  am  keenly  interested,  as  I  al->vays  am. 
in  what  my  gcod  friend  from  Louisiana 
.says.  Would  it  be  hLs  intention,  when  he 
concludei.— say.  at  tht  end  of  10  min- 
ute.j — to  .su^je.st  the  ah-sence  of  a 
ciuoram'' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  .so 
desires.  I  v.ill  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  the  Sci-!:;to:- 
v.ould. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  v.as  making,  which  served  as  the 
.stepping-off  point  to  determine  wliat  the 
••sk.p-Louie'  ballots  mean,  is  that  there 
i  a  tinie  to  act.  a  time  to  protest;  ar.ri 
accnrdiiiy  to  Uie  law  of  Ne-.v  Hampshire. 
•  that  time  is  before  the  secretaiT  of  state. 
Ejth  candidates  were  present  before  the 
.■■rjcreiary  of  itate.  The  cotmsel  for  both 
cardidateo  were  present,  together  with 
tlieir  ot:;Ifs.  in  the  r,amc  room,  and  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  protest  each  oi 
the  approximately  200.000  ballots.  Each 
candidate  was  given  tliat  opportunity. 
Each  candidate  was  able  to  see  what 
ballots  were  protested  by  the  other  can- 
didate and  to  make  the  same  kind  ci 
protest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimoui^ 
consent  request,  with  the  understandint; 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  ri-rht  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

•  .Kii    llOUa    DEBATE    rKDLtt    CLOTTHE    Hfl  f.    rn 
BE,iIN    r.-C    3    P.M.    TOUOBHOW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  1  horn- 
under  the  cloture  rule  begin  rumilng  to- 
morrow afternoon,  at  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  tliank  ihc 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  law  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
indicated  by  the  BaiT  Case,  the  Murchie 
case,  and  other  cases  we  have  discussed 
here,  stands  for  the  proposition  that  ttie 
intention  of  the  voter  must  be  respected; 
and  if  tliat  intention,  according  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  ballot,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, that  ballot  must  be  thro^j-n 
out.  I  believe  that  Is  what  New  Hamp- 
shire law  states. 

I  can  guarantee  that  Mr.  Wyman  and 
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his  attorneys  are  good  enough  in  the  re- 
search of  law  so  that  they  could  at  least 
know  that  they  had  a  very  serious  pro- 
test on  their  hands  with  tlie  "skip-Louie" 
ballots.  At  least,  they  are  that  good  and 
rompetent  and  lawyers — indeed.  Mr. 
Wyman  is  a  former  attorney  general  of 
the  great  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

So  I  think  it  was  not  only  a  waiver, 
not  only  an  acquiescence,  but  also  a 
knowing  waiver  and  a  knowing  acquies- 
cence, if  in  fact  there  were  any  "skip- 
John"  ballots  in  this  collection  of  bal- 
lots. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  is  aware  that  the  point  was 
raised  at  the  hearings  of  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission  on  December  10.  and  Mr. 
Mllllmet.  who  was  the  attorney  for  Mr. 
Durkin  said: 

Now,  here  is  a  ballot  with  a  mark  In  the 
Republican  circle  and  an  X  opposite  every 
Republican  candidate,  very  clear,  in  ink,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Wyman.  I  think  It  indicates  an 
intent  to  demonstrate  that  the  voter  is  a 
Republican  but  does  not  want  to  vote  for 
WjTnan  in  the  context  of  this  election. 

He  was  not  sustained  in  that  appeal 
by  the  ballot  law  commission,  but  he 
did  raise  the  point,  and  it  is  being  alleged 
here  that  the  point  was  not  raised  back 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  was  raised 
both  before  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  ballot  law  commission. 

Mr.  PELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
Wyman.  if  he  had  the  same  pouit  to 
raise  against  Mr.  Durkin,  would  have, 
should  have,  and  could  have:  and  in  not 
so  doing,  he  waived  that  right. 

Mr.  PELL.  He  obviously  did  raise  it 
on  occasion,  as  in  the  resolution,  where 
we  have  "skip-Durkin"  ballot  No.  24, 
which  was  raised  by  Wyman. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  having  a  time  to  make  pro- 
tests. One  of  the  best  reasons  for  that 
is  the  problem  of  ballot  security.  As  soon 
as  these  3.500  ballots  were  protested,  they 
were  put  aside  with  the  State  police,  in 
their  criminal  evidence  vault,  very  care- 
fully safeguarded.  The  remainder  of  the 
ballots,  through  all  this  process,  which 
were  not  protested,  were  delivered  to  the 
National  Guard  unit,  where  they  were  not 
kept  under  close  surveillance  and  close 
security.  No  one  knows  whether  any  of 
those  ballots  have  been  altered  or  in  any 
way  changed— the  180,000  ballots.  The 
point  is  that  there  was  opportunity  to  do 
so.  because  they  were  not  kept  under  the 
requisite  kind  of  security. 

The  same  argument  goes  to  issues  1, 
2.  3,  6,  and  7— all  of  which  seek  to  send 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire  for  various 
protests,  a  recount,  or  reexamination  of 
the  election  results,  and  the  issue  of  se- 
curity is  all  important,  together  with  the 
issue  of  waiver. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  protest,  the  reexamination,  if  there 
is  to  l)e  one,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  the  "sklp-Loule"  ballots,  be  restricted 
to  those  ballots  which  were  timely  pro- 
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tested— the  3,500  ballots 
on  file. 

Mr.   President,   at   this 
gohig  to  suggest  the  absenceiof 
I  see  the  distinguished 

Wyoming  is  still  in  the 

the  Senator  whether  he  has 
ask  me.   . 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr. 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING 

ator  from  Louisiana  has 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  had 
inteiTupted  for  10  minutes, 
was  going  to  allow  a  questior 
call. 

Does  the  Senator  liave  a 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Does 
wish  to  suggest  the  absence 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  the 
Louisiana  has  finished. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 
ator  has  just  stated  that 
stitute  were  approved,  this 
four  of  the  issues  in  the 
that  what  he  said? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Actually 
issues  1.  2,  3,  6,  and  7— fi 
togetlier. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  the  _ 
as  to  issue  No.  1,  although 

on  it  for  a  number  of 

voted  on  many  other  thing.<? 
yet  failed  to  vote  on  it.  I 
out  on  numerous  occasions 

1  should  be  disregarded.  w_ 
tends  to  support  the  Seiiat<  i 

I  pointed  out  in  the  REcon  ) 

2  and  possibly  3  days  the  ._. 
Brown,  who  was  Mr.  Wymt^ 

before  the  ballot  law   

advised  the  commission  tha 
intend  to  raise  the  issue  o 
precincts  listed  in  issue  No 
had  satisfied  himself  in 

Those  10  precincts 
No.  1  were  the  issues     _„ 
Bigg's  letter  of  November  27 
Mr.  Wyman,  which  was  tlie  ., 
recount,  the  recount  having 
Mr.  Durkin   winning  by   _ 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Brown  the 
request  for  a  review  of  six 
tlius  resolving  those  partictllar 

That  was  December  4,  I 
fore  the  ballot  law  commission 

On   December   20.   before 
law  commission,  he  having 
cember  4  that  there  were 
precincts  that  he  wanted 
further,  having  some  thing  s 
with  them,  then  on  Decembei 
back  and  said  that  he  was 
those    four    particular    pr 
chairman  of  tlie  commission 
said,  restate  tlie  four  precin 
are  those  the  four  precinct^? 
Brown  said  they  were. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  thifck 
refer  to  it  precisely.  Again  J 
December  20: 

Mr.  Brown.  So  far  as  the  , 
requests — and  I  had  four  of  tl^m- 

Now,  this  is  4  of  the  origins   10  in  issue 
No.  1. 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  B^lford,  Som- 
ersworth  Ward  I  in  Gorham 
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mention  Somers- 
to  ask  you 


Mr.  M11.LIMET.  You  didn't 
worth. 

Chairman  Snow.  I  was  going 
about  It. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  pressing  on  any  of 
those,  but  I  may  have  some  liv  s  testlmonv 
with  regard  to  the  Somerswort;  1  situation 
depending  upon  how  my  brothe  ■'s  case  de- 
velops, and  I  withdraw  the  reqijest  for  the 
precinct  reviews. 

Chairman  Snow.  GUford.  Bedford,  Som- 
er.sworth  Ward  1  and  Gorham? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Chairman   Snow.   Did   you   gel   that? 

Commissioner  Rttoman.  Yes,  I  d  d. 

Commissioner  Crowley.  I  gotjit. 


one 
the 


cE 


Commissioner  Rudman  is 
of  the  commission,  who  was  .._ 
general.  Commissioner  Crowlt  y 
other  member. 

So  that  disposed  of  all  10 
cincts  that  were  covered  in 

Then,  if  we  can  go  on  to  „ 
which  the  Senator  says  wou 

posed  of  as  well  in  his 

ing  the  ballot  law  commissioi 
ings,  Mr.  Wyman  contended 
was  an  arithmetic  error  on  the 
cinct  tally  sheets,  those  beinj 
cincts  of  Merrimack,  Mere 
Lancaster.  He  requested  that 
law  commission  recount 
towns. 

The    commission,   stating 
were  satisfied  with  the 
tally  sheet,  refused  his  request 
ballot    law    commission    .. 
December  20,  1974,  at  page 
man  Snow,  the  chairman  of 
law  commission,  says: 

Ne.\t  we  have  the  motion  to 
lots    in    the    following    towns: 
Meredith,  and  Merrimack.  I 
deny  the  motion. 

Commissioner  Crowley.  Concur 

Commissioner  Rudman.  Concur 


i£sue 
issue 


amend!  lent 
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That  w4s   unani- 

unailimous  for 
lequest  on 


ses  sion 


sta  e 


Mr.    JOHNSTON 
mous? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  was 

the  commission  to  deny  the 
these  three  precincts. 

Then  Chairman  Snow  makfes  an  ex 
planation  on  page  134.  He  say 

Now,   let   me   state   for   the 

during  the  extended  executive 

we  had  in  the  last  hour,  we  havi 
the  specific  tally  sheets  for  our 
matlon  with  the  secretary  of 
deputy  secretary  of  state,  consideiing 
Ically  Lancaster,  Meredith,  and  :  t 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  wa  ' 
sheets  were  put  together  and  com  tructed 
those  three  specific  towns,  that  th  sre 
and,  I  repeat,  no — ^relationship  bftween 
so-oalled  protested  numbers  at   . 
of  the  tally  sheets  and  the  sped 
tallied  at  the  top  of  the  sheet. 

Now.  when  I  said  "and  I  rep^t.  no"— 
that  was  not  my  repeating  it.  That  was 
the  chairman  of  the  ballot  ;  aw  com- 
mission. I  was  reading  his  entfre  quote. 

Then,  going  on  again 

It  was  explained  to  us  that  i  i  each  of 
these  towns,  the  top  numbers  were  put 
down  on  the  tally  sheet  first,  and  then  from 
each  of  those  party  columns  were  extracted 
the  specific  protests  from  the  lar;  e  number 
and  those,  in  each  instance  tha ;  there  is 
no — and  I  repeat  no — relatlonshi »  between 
the  so-called  protested  numbers  a  ;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tally  sheets  and  the  spe  siflc  ntmi- 
ber  tolUed  at  the  top  of  the  sheei  s, 
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Now,  those  are  two  of  the  issues  that 
we  see  were  completely  resolved  to  Mr. 
Brown's,  who  was  Mr.  Wyman's  attor- 
ney, to  his  statisfaction 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  only  were  these 
two  issues  resolved  to  his  satisfaction, 
but  we  also  have  that  same  problem  of 
ballot  security  on  issue  No.  2  that  we 
did  on  issue  No.  1. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Any  time  we  stai-t  to  go  outside  of 
the  3.500  ballots,  then  we  get  into  the  is- 
sue of  the  secmlty.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  say  tliat  the  security  was  ade- 
quate, but  I  think  that  the  Attorney 
General  covered  it  quite  thoroughly  with 
respect  to  the  situation  on  those  180,000 
ballots  when  he  said: 

There  were  criticisms  of  the  way  these  bal- 
lots have  been  .stored  in  Washington  yester- 
day^ 

That  was  down  here — 
I  think  from  both  sides.  Now,  you  have  to 
understand  there  were  two  classifications  of 
ballots.  The  ballots  you  see  here,  about  180,- 
000,  were  never  protested  by  anyone.  There 
were  roughly  3,500  ballots  that  were  In  fact 
protested  and  those  ballots  are  under  very 
tight  security,  the  tightest  security  imagi- 
nable, at  the  State  Police  Laboratory  in  the 
evidence  safe.  Now,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission  hearings,  it  was 
.stated  on  the  record  and  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  that  these  ballots  would  be  placed  hi 
a  safe,  warm,  secure  place  where  they 
wouldn't  get  wet  or  spoiled  or  what  have  you 
if  there  were  any  reason  ever  to  look  at  them 
in  the  future.  But  they — 

Meaning  the  180,000 — 
have  never  protested  by  anyone,  and  I  think 
for  anyone  to  come  and  say,  "Well,  we  have 
got  some  problems  with  the.se  ballots."  that 
is  just  confusing  the  public  and  confusing 
tiie  issues. 

The  ballots  that  are  referred  to  in  issue 
No.  1  are  outside  of  the  3,500.  The  ballots 
that  are  refen-ed  to  in  issue  No.  2  are 
outside  of  the  3,500.  And  the  ballots  that 
are  at  issue  in  No.  3  are  outside  of  the 
3,500. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  on  No.  3  was 
a  bare  allegation  of  missing  ballots  in 
Dover  wai-d  3  and  the  town  of  Troy,  and 
the  request  was  for  another  complete 
recount  of  these  precincts.  I  think  that 
is  without  foundation.  Certainly,  there 
is  nothing  presented  to  support  it. 

First,  it  should  be  denied  because 
there  is  alisolutely  no  basis  whatsoever 
to  believe  that  tliere  are  any  missing  bal- 
lots, as  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
such  a  bald  assertion.  Wyman  did  not 
make  or  pursue  these  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Ballot  Law  Commission,  even 
though  his  attorneys  were  fully  cognizant 
of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
Dover  ward  3  and  Troy.  That  issue  was 
never  raised,  was  not  pursued  at  the 
ballot  law  commission. 

The  only  relevant  material  part  of  the 
secretary  of  state's  precinct  talley  sheets 
is  the  top  line,  where  the  candidate's  vote 
totals  were  recorded.  We  went  into  that 
v>ith  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 
Chairman  Snow's  statement  as  to  why 
they  ruled  as  they  did  on  the  three  pre- 
cincts covered  in  issue  No.  2. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  there 
was  nothing  presented  to  substantiate 
any  support  for  the  request  that  is  made 
bii  Dover  ward  3  and  Troy  other  than 


the  count  came  out  dlflferently,  and  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  recoimt  resulted  In  some 
minor  differences  In  some  284  of  299 
precincts.  • 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  always 
those  minor  differences  in  any  election, 
are  there  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Always,  yes. 

Those  are  three  of  the  issues  the  Sena- 
tor said  would  be  disposed  of.  What  were 
the  others? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Those  are  the  issues 
1,  2,  3,  and  also  issues  Nos.  6  and  7.  Issue 
No.  6  is  shall  the  committee  retrieve, 
separate  and  review 

Mr.  CANNON.  All  right. 

Issues  Nos.  6  and  7,  we  went  into  tliose 
quite  thoroughly  the  other  day.  TtoaX  is 
the  issue  where  Senator  Scott  earlier 
mentioned  that  he  moved  to  go  back  and 
go  through  all  of  the  180,000  ballots  and 
to  retrieve  the  so-called  skip-Durlcin 
ballots.  Tliat  issue  was  resolved  on  a  tie 
vote,  or  I  should  say  unresolved  on  a  tie 
vote,  and  is  here  before  the  Senate. 

Then  Senator  Allen,  as  I  explained 
the  other  day,  made  his  motion  that  we 
go  back  and  retrieve  an  equal  number  of 
"skip-Durkin"  equal  to  the  number  of 
"skip-Wyman"  votes.  We  had  a  vote  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  process  at 
that  time  and  we  hurriedly  voted  in 
committee  to  get  that  out  of  the  way 
and  come  over.  We  asked — we  got  con- 
sent— that  the  roUcall  be  extended  so 
that  we  could  vote  on  it.  We  voted,  and  I 
voted  for  that  because  I  thought  his  mo- 
tion related  only  to  the  3,500  ballots  be- 
cause I  had  consistently  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  I  would  not  go  outside  the 
3.500. 

We  came  over  and  voted,  went  back 
and  on  the  way  back  I  mentioned  to  Sen- 
ator Allen,  I  said,  "You  confined  that 
only  to  the  3,500,  did  you  not?"  He  said, 
•I  did  not  confine  it  to  any  number.  I 
thought  we  should  try  to  go  back  and 
find  an  equal  numl>er  wherever  we  had 
to  go  back." 

So  that,  going  beyond  what  my  intent 
was,  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  permitted  to  change  my  vote.  In  the 
17  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I 
never  have  seen  any  colleague  object  to 
that  kind  of  a  request  on  the  part  of  an- 
other Senator.  That  is  just  done  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  ob- 
jection was  made  later  wlien  we  got  to 
that  issue  and,  therefore,  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  change  my  vote  because  I 
would  have  voted  'No  "  on  it  if  it  involved 
going  beyond  the  3,500. 

Then  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  made, 
and  that  motion  ended  up  in  a  4-to-4  tie, 
and  that  issue  is  here  before  us. 

So  the  Senator  is  correct  if  his  motion 
is  adopted  that  would,  in  effect,  resolve 
issues  six  and  seven.  So  we  have  one,  two, 
three,  six,  and  seven  that  would  be  re- 
solved by  an  affirmative  vote  on  the  Sen- 
ator's motion. 

Was  there  any  other  one  here  that  the 
Senator  stated  would  be  resolved  or  is 
that  all? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thmk  precisely  is- 
sues one,  two,  three,  six,  and  seven  be- 
cause some  of  these  same  arguments  can 
be  made  and  have  been  made  with  re- 


spect to  other  issues,  but  primarily  those 
issues  are  more  or  less  directly  put  at 
issue  five  by  this  amendment. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  they  have  been 
rather  thoroughly  discussed,  so  I  think 
it  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  my  friend  from  Wy- 
oming for  a  quorum  call  unless  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  desires  to  be 
heard  on  this  is.sue. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  desire  to  be  heard 
to  the  extent  that  I  am  not  flying  under 
false  colors,  and  I  intend  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  table  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  what  was  the  purpose 
of  his  request  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  said  it  was  an  important  issue 
and  asked  that  I  ask  for  a  quorimi  call, 
and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  had  in  mind,  but  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  asked  me  to  do  so,  and  I  agreed 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  withhold 
his  tabling  motion  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  issues? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
respond.  I  have  said  nothing  since  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  have  had  the  floor,  so  no- 
body can  discuss  anything.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  like  to  have  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a 
little  discussion  before  we  have  a  tabling 
motion  .so  tliat  we  can  adequately  discuss 
a  few  matters  that  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed adequately. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  If  tlie  Republicans  discuss  it  it  is 
called  a  filibuster.  If  the  Democrats  do 
so  it  is  a  discussion.  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  entire  matter  of  "skip-Dur- 
kin" or  ".skip-Wyman."  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  to  come  befoi-e  us. 
What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
done  up  to  now  is  to  throw  in  a  parha- 
mentai-j'  maneu\  er,  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment instead  of  the  Weicker  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  obviously 
has  anothe:-  amendment  foUowuig  tliis 
one.  and  we  can  get  tlie  issue  out  in 
the  open.  But.  at  the  pi-esent  time.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  series  of  misstate- 
ments made  in  my  life  here  in  the  course 
of  debate.  Senators  have  not  been  on 
the  floor,  so  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if 
we  can  have  an  open  debate,  that  we 
have  one,  othei\vi.se  we  should  just  go 
ahead  and  vote  on  the  motion  to  table. 
Who  intends  to  hold  the  floor?  If,  in- 
deed, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in- 
tends to  hold  the  floor  for  tlie  afternoon, 
so  be  it.  I  would  just  like  to  have  an  idea 
of  what  the  Senators  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
Senator  has  any  intention  of  holding  the 
floor.  But  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  make 
a  motion  to  table,  of  course,  he  can  do 
it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
withhold  it.  If  the  mtention  is  to  speak 
now  we  ought  to  discuss  It  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  give  the  Republicans 
an  opportunity  to  reply. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I,  of  course,  have  no 
Intention  of  holding  the  floor.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  just  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. If  the  Senator,  in  place  of  that. 
'Tishes  to  make  a  tabling  motion  at 
this  time  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  for  that 
piu-pose. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  in  position  to 
respond  for  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
so  I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  to  make  his  own  determination. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
clcnt,  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei  1: 
wiircall  the  roll. 

The  second  as-sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
R  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
motion  to  table  is  not  going  to  be  made 
then  I  would  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on 

Mr.  McCLURE  and  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Yes,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  stxfflcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquh'y.  The  rollcaU  had 
already  started.  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  Senator 
liad  responded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legisUtlve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Sauton  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


1 

M*rgan 
Pi  rtore 
P4  inon 

Sc  )tt,  Hugh 
So  >tt, 

VUliam  L. 
ens 

icker 


S 
Wi 


b   V 


IQuorum  Ko.  39  Leg 
Allen  Fong 

Bentsen  Gam 

Buckley  Orlffin 

Byrd,  Hart.  Philip  A 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Hathaway 
B>Td,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 
Caunon  Johnston 

Ciansioii  Mansfield 

Dole  McClure 

The  PRESIDING  OFr  ICEr 
CAN) .  A  quorum  is  not  presen 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presid(  nt 
that  tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  in 
to   request    the    attendance 
Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE*.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  tje  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  tiit  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  tlje  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  name: 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartleit 

Beail 

Bellmen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Biirdlrk 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Culver 

Oomenici 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ford 

aienn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hansen 


Hartke 

Haskell 

Helms 

Hollin^s 

Hriiska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magniison 

Mathlas 

McCIellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Met  calf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskic 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Pa  kwood 
Pe  1 


F 
R 
Ri 


ri 


xmire 
idolp] 
icoff 


Ra  idolph 


Ro  h 


is 


Sti  fford 
St(  nnis 
i3t(  venson 
Stjne 

ington 
madge 


s 

Ta 

Tt  irmond 

To  i/er 
Tu  iney 
Wl  Hams 
Yo  ing 


Sei  ator 


motion  to  table 

from 

have  been 

U  the  roU. 

called 


t  erk 


Ir. 

(  \JlT. 

P  rida 


Sen  itor 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICE14  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the 
tlie  amendment  of  tlie 
Louisiana.  The  yeas  and  nayj 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  c 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  ( 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
EHs).    the   Senator   from 
Chiles),    the    Senator    fron 
(Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.    Humphrey)  ,    the 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy 
ator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Gee)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
Bumpers)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
Humphrey)  would  vote  "nay. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announci 
Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mi 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (M: 
the  Senator  from  Oregon 
field)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
JAvrrs),  the  Senator  from 
McClure)  .    the   Senator 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  abs  snt, 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  i  resent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  phlo  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea 

The  result  vaa  announce4— yeas  33, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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(Mr.  MoR- 

I  move 
instructed 
of    absent 


ueikcr 
rkmaii 


announce 
Bayh)  , 
Bump- 
(Mr. 
Colorado 
Minnesota 
from 
the  Sen- 
I|oNG).  and 
(Mr.  Mc- 

]  resent  and 
(Mr. 


Ark  insas 


I  resent  and 
Minnesota  (Mr. 

that  the 

Curtis)  , 

.  Fannin)  , 

Mr.    Hat- 

York  (Mr. 

]  iaho  (Mr. 

nUnols 

from  Ohio 


f  r(  m 


I  r?  oilcan  Vote  No.  247  Let 
YEAS— 33 


Allen 

Buker 

Bartleit 

Beall 

Bellmor. 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckltv 

Byrd. 

Hr.rr.   : 
Case 
Dole 


Bomenici 
Fong 
Gam 
OoldwEter 
GrUfin 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Lax  alt 
Jr.    Mathias 
Packwood 
Pearson 


Aboiire/k 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Burditk 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cnniioii 

Church 

c:aik 

Cranston 

Culver 

3?a':Ieton 

Easilanci 

jp'ord 

Clcuu 

Gravel 

Hart,  Plii'.lp  .\. 

Hanke 


NAYS— 51 
Ha=kell 
Hathaway 
HoUings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johustcxi 
Leahy 
Ma-niuson 
MausHeia 
McCIellan 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Morgan 


Eotl; 
Sch\  eiker 
Soot  .  Hugh 
Scot  , 

Wi  lifun  L. 
Staff  ird 
Stew  ns 
Thui  nond 
Tow(  r 
Weic  ler 
Youi  g 


Moss 
Musi  ie 
NeiBc  n 
Nuni 
Past<  re 
PeU 

ProxAiire 
Rand  alph 
Ribit  3ff 
Sparl  man 
Sten:  ils 
Stevf  nson 
stem 
Synii  igtou 
Tain  idc;e 
Turt  ey 
Willi  ms 


Bayh 
Bunipe'S 

Chiles 
Curtis 
Faniiui 


NOT  VOTING— 15 

Hart.  Gary  W.  Lon? 

Hatfield  McCl  jre 

Humphiey  McGi  o 

Javita  Percj 

Kennedy  Taft 


So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
amendment  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   President, 
is  no  time  limit  at  the  present 
there? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   take   this 
make  some  inquiries  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
the   pending    amendment.   I 
that  I  was  not  here  when  he 
argument  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  the 
from  Louisiana  can  hear  the 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  my 
that,    if    the    pending 
adopted,  only  "skip-type"  ballots 
the  so-called  3,500  category 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
a  panel  headed    by  Dr.  Rlddicl 
addition  to  Dr.  Riddick,  composed 
Duffy  and  Judge  Schoener, 
counsel  of  the  two  parties,  hav( 
gone  through  ttie  3,500  ballots 
stage  they  went  through  3,500 
see  whether  or  not  they  could 
agree  to  eliminate  as  many 
possible.  This  was  a  very 
ceeding.  I  think  that  from  that 
3,500  it  was  narrowed  down  to 

For  example,  there  was  a 
whether  checkmarks  should  be 
fled  as  a  way  of  marking 
They  agreed  that  they  would 
all  the  protests  relating  to 
and  so  on,  and  as  a  result  of 
other  matters  that  they  agreed 
of  these  questions  wei'e  resolve< 

So.  as  far  as  the  committee 
cerned  and  as  far  as  the  counse 
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cerned,  we  already  know  that  there  are 
no  more  skipped  type  ballots  in  the  3,500 
group. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  amendment  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  really  begs 
the  question  altogether.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  did  not  realize  that  or 
whether  he  really  intends  that  we  are 
just  not  going  to  do  anything  about  the 
skip-type  issue  because  tliat  is  the  effect 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  had  been  informed 
that  there  probably  were  no  "skip-Jolui" 
type  ballots  in  the  3,500.  I  did  not  real- 
ize that  it  was  a  panel  composed  of  those 
whose  names  the  Senator  just  quoted. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  200-some- 
thing  tliousand  ballots  have  also  been 
gone  tlirough,  first  by  the  secretai-y  of 
state,  and  then,  for  all  of  those  pro- 
tested, by  the  ballot  law  commission.  So, 
there  may  have  been  another  layer  of 
gomg  through  ballots  with  respect  to  the 
3,500. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  When  the  Senator  says 
the  rest  of  them  had  been  gone  through, 
may  I  ask  him  by  whom? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  By  the  secretary  of 
state,  by  representatives  of  each  candi- 
date, including  their  counsel,  and  I  think 
both  candidates  were  present.  In  other 
words,  they  were  present  in  one  big  room, 
as  I  understand  it,  where  the  recount 
took  place.  Each  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  protest  each  ballot  that 
he  wanted  to  but  also  to  observe  and 
listen  to  and  monitor  tlie  checking  by 
the  other  candidate.  So,  whereas  there 
may  have  been  no  "skip-John"  ballots 
among  the  3,500,  I  think  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  we  have  already  discovered 
all  the  "skip-John"  ballots  among  the 
200,000;  namely,  one. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  Uie  question 
right  there,  I  think.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  say  respectfully,  is  m  error 
when  he  assumes  that  no  skip-type  bal- 
lots would  be  found  in  tne  other  180,000 
if  they  were  examined.  If  that  is  the 
case,  why  do  we  not  go  ahead  and  do 
It?  It  is  not  gohig  to  take  that  much 
time  to  go  tlirough  them  physically.  It 
could  be  done  by  GSA  people  or  by  staff 
people.  It  would  be  done  rather  quickly, 
to  search  out  and  bring  out  all  the  skip- 
type  ballots. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  reason  is  vei-j' 
clear.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  waiver,  a 
knowing  waiver,  of  that  issue,  if  in  fact 
any  of  those  baUots  were  there.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  are. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  conflicting 
evidence.  Some  affidavits  say  hundreds  of 
those  kinds  of  ballots;  others  .say  none. 
But  whether  there  are  or  not,  I  do  know 
that  Mr.  Wyman,  himself  a  former  at- 
torney general  and  an  able  lawyer,  repre- 
sented as  well  by  able  lawyers  and  as- 
sisted by  assistants,  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  through  these  ballots,  every 
one  of  them. 

Then,  having  observed  the  Durkin 
forces  objecting  to  the  "skip-Louie"  bal- 
lots, they  had  every  opportunity,  every 
justification,  to  do  so  themselves.  By  ob- 
jectmg  to  those  ballots  or  by  asking  that 
they  be  segregated,  they  were  not  making 
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any  concession  at  all  relative  to  the 
"skip-John"  or  "skip-Louie"  ballots. 
They  were  sunply  exercising  their  rights 
at  the  time  and  place  and  according  to 
the  method  provided  for  by  New  Hamp- 
shire law.  I  say  tliat.  having  failed  to  do 
so,  and  having  knowingly  failed  to  do  so, 
that  is  as  informed  a  waiver  as  one  could 
iJossibly  have. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  basing  his  argument  on  the 
supposed  waiver  by  Mr.  Wyman  and  his 
counsel.  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  recognizes  the  issue  at  all.  Why 
is  tlie  Senator  willing  to  have  3,500  bal- 
lots examined? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  as  to  the 
3,500,  each  of  those  ballots  was  protested 
in  some  kind  of  way  at  a  timely  time 
and  place-  and  because  of  that  protest, 
they  were  segregated. 

Quite  frankly,  if  the  Senator  asks  me 
whether  I  think  the  3,500  should  be  reex- 
amined, my  answer  to  him  is  that  I  really 
do  not  think  they  should  be,  because  all 
of  that  has  been  done,  just  as  the  200.000 
liave  been  done. 

Really,  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  to  draw  a 
very  shai-p  contrast  on  this  issue,  this 
demarcation  point,  between  the  3,500 
baUots  on  the  one  liand  and  the  200,000 
ballots  on  the  other  hand,  and  it  is  this; 
As  to  the  former,  the  3,500  ballots,  the 
issue  was  raised  and  the  ballots  segre- 
gated, and  the  ballots  were  kept  under 
very  secure  conditions.  With  respect  to 
the  otlier,  the  issues  were  not  raised,  the 
waiver  was  uiformed  and  the  security, 
accordingly,  was  far  less  than  the  level 
of  security  that  we  ought  to  expect.  That 
is  really  the  purpose  of  my  amendment; 
to  draw  that  issue  into  sharp  contrast. 

If  the  Senator  asks  me  whether  I  think 
we  should  check  the  3500  ballots,  if  it 
were  left  to  me,  I  would  say  no.  I  think 
tliey  have  been  checked.  If  we  are  gomg 
to  check  anything,  I  say  check  only  those 
as  to  which  there  was  no  waiver  and 
those  as  to  which  tliere  was  valid  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
although  I  disagree  completely  with  his 
logic  and  liis  conclusion. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  Senators 
understand  what  is  involved  in  this 
amendment.  It  really  does  nothing  what- 
soever of  any  substance  in  terms  of  rec- 
ognizing the  skip-type  issue. 

I  read,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 
an  affidavit  from  the  record: 

My  name  Is  Hugh  Gregg.  I  reside  on  Gregg 
Road,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  I  am  a  former 
CJovernor  of  New  Hampshire  and  was  Chief 
of  Obsen-ers  for  Senator-elect  Louis  C.  Wy- 
man at  the  recount  conducted  in  November 
1974,  by  the  Secretary  of  state  at  the  request 
of  John  Durkin.  Tlie  function  of  the  Wyman 
observers  was  to  watch  the  counting  of 
baUots  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  protest  ballots  believed  to  have 
been  improperly  counted  for  Durkin. 

Many  ballots  for  Durkin  marked  with  a 
cross  or  check  in  the  straight  party  circle 
and  in  all  boxes  below  the  cU-cle,  except 
Durkln's,  were  brought  to  my  attention  or 
observed  by  me  as  I  went  from  counting  table 
to  counting  table.  We  were  advised  by  our 
attorneys  that  this  type  of  ballot,  when 
there  was  no  other  mark  of  any  kind  in  any 
other  column,  constitxiied  a  lawful  vote  for 


Durkiir  be,.aiisF  a  mark  in  the  straight  party 
ciiclfc.  under  New  Hampiihire  law,  is  a  vote 
in  e\ery  oD-.cr  box  below  the  circle  whether 
or  not  ihe  boxes  were  also  marked,  in  whole 
or  in  pnvx.  Thtis.  such  ballots  were  not  pro- 
ie-ied  at  the  le^ount  bv  the  WvmHjt 
observer;?. 

Ihere  weie  n.  s\ibsrantial  number  of  such 
ijalloth  counted  for  Diukin  by  the  Secietary 
of  State  in  Uie  toi»l  paper  ballot  count  from 
New  Hamp.shlre  in  the  November  5,  1974.  U.S. 
^--nate  election. 

It  is  signed  "Hugh  Gregg"  and  is 
sworn  to.  Tiiis  is  an  affidavit  by  a  former 
Governor  of  tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
There  is  other  affidavit  evidence  in 
the  i-ecord— one  indicating  that  there 
are  hundreds"  of  "skip-type"  ballots 
that  were  counted  for  Mr.  Durkin.  Pre- 
sumably, tho.se  ballots  are  among  the 
same  180.000  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  preclude 
us  from  looking  at. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  lor  a  question? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.    HASKELL.    The    Senator    from 
Tttichisaii  referied  to  the  so-called  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballots.  Concurrently,  were  the 
D'jrkin  forces  objecting  to  the  "skip- 
Wyman  •  ballots,  does  the  Senator  know 
us  a  matter  of  tact? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  my  understandmp 
that  the  fact  that  there  were  12  ballot.-^ 
of  the  '.skip- Wyman"  type  that  had  been 
protested  really  came  to  light  after  the 
recount  was  over.  I  do  not  really  know. 
I  cannot  an-swcr  the  question  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  posing. 

The  Senator  is  a  good  lawyer.  L*t  me 
aj^k  him  tliis  question :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Wyman  forces  could  have  been  so 
far  out  of  line  in  their  instructions  to 
their  challenges,  when  we  take  mto  ac- 
count that  their  interpretation  of  New 
Hampshire  law  was  concurred  in  by 
those  who  counted  the  ballots  at  the  pre- 
cinct level,  by  the  secretary  of  state 
and  by  the  ballot  law  commission. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agi-eed  that 
Mr.  Wyman  and  his  attorneys  knew  what 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire  was.  Now  the 
suggestion  is  made  by  tpe  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others  that  they  should  be 
penalized  because  they  knew  what  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire  was  and  because 
they  told  their  challengers  to  apply  it 
which  they  did.  In  applying  it,  they  did 
not  challenge  the  -.otes  that  were  av/ard- 
ed  to  Mr.  Durkin. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  very  technical 
way  we  can  reach  the  result  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  seeks.  But  I  can- 
not imagine  how  the  Senate  could  do 
justice  in  this  situation,  how  we  could 
claim  to  be  objective  in  this  situation,  if 
we  did  not  see  that  the  same  standard 
the  same  rule,  was  applied  to  all  the  same 
kinds  of  ballots,  whether  in  the  3,500  or 
in  the  180.000.  If  the  Senator  from  Coto- 
rado  can  enlighten  me  on  how  he  can 
take  the  contrai-y  position.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  listen. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  got  on  his  feet  seek- 
ing enlightenment.  I  am  not  sure  I  cpii 
enlighten  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

It  would  seem  to  me  most  material  if 
the  so-called  "skip-Wyman"  ballots  were 
being  protested  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
count. It  seems  to  me  tliat  would  be  a 
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very  material  fact,  but  I  gather  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  have 
the  information  at  hand  with  which  to 
respond. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  cannot  really  tell  the 
Senator.  Those  are  facts  that,  if  they  are 
in  the  record,  I  cannot  recall.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  are. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  shall  look  at  the  rec- 
ord and  see  if  I  can  find  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  follows 
that  line  of  argument  and  is  relying  on 
some  technical  waiver  provision,  that 
does  not  decide  how  the  people  ol  New- 
Hampshire  voted.  Is  that  not  what  we 
really  want  to  do,  find  out  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  wanted  for  their 
Senator?  There  is  no  problem,  as  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  in  not  foreclos- 
ing one  side  or  the  other  on  a  technical 
basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  un- 
fortimate  result,  if  we  try  to  count  one 
group  of  ballots  applying  one  rule  and 
another  group  of  ballots  applying  a  dlf- 
fei-ent  rule.  On  the  face  of  it,  that  is  un- 
fair and  reaches  a  wrong  result. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
if  I  continue  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  we  will  be  going  reasonably 
ipr  afield. 

Air.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
tliat  if  the  Senator  wants  to  address  hun- 
^elx  to  that. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  We  do  not  want  to  go 
too  far  afield,  because  we  have  all  the 
problems  of  security  on  the  other  ballots. 
I  was  trying  to  get  tlie  one  simple  fact. 
Perhaps  I  can  ask  some  of  our  other 
colleagues. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  siiall  see  what  I  can 
And  and  if  I  find  some  factual  informa- 
tion on  the  point,  I  shall  inform  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HASKKI.T..  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  both  referred  to  the  secm-ity  of  the 
ballots  in  the  185,000  category  as  being 
grounds  for  not  looking  at  them  be- 
cause there  is  some  question  of  security. 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
valid  question  of  security,  and  I  am  going 
to  read  a  letter  here  in  a  moment  to 
make  that  point.  But  if  there  were  a 
question  of  security,  if  the  New  Hamp- 
shh-e  officials  did  not  handle  tlie  ballots 
properly  in  some  way  or  other  and  they 
were  going  to  use 'that  as  an  excuse  not 
to  go  into  them,  then  the  answer  is  not 
to  confine  our  attention  to  3,500  and 
count  the  winner  of  the  New  Hampshire 
election  out.  The  real  answer,  if  we  find 
that  the  180,000  ballots  have  not  been 
secured.  Is  to  have  an  election.  That  is 
the  real  answer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Wyman  and  his 
attorneys,  his  aides,  his  helpers,  had  the 
opportunity  to  protest  any  ballots  they 
wanted  to  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept 
under  proper  security.  I  would  strongly 
ngree  with  the  distinguished  Senator  if 
he  had  protested  some  baUots  and  those 
ballots  which  were  protested  were  put  at 
issue  at  the  timely  and  proper  time,  if 
those  ballots  had  not  been  put  under 
proper  security,  I  would  think  he  is  en- 
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I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  there  can  be, 
by  definition,  no  "skip"  ballots  without 
our  knowing  about  it  now  because  Dr. 
Riddick  examined  that  in  depth. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
I  said  I  was  going  to  addre;s  myself  to 
the  niatcer  of  the  security  of  the  180.000- 
odd  ballots  which  are  being  ignored  and. 
as  i>.  result,  would  be  ignored  under  the 
amenument  of  the  fenator  from  Lou- 
i.siana. 

This  i.s  a  letter  dated  June  6.  1975.  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Ho^\•ARD  Can- 
non, chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  It  is  a 
letter  on  the  letterhead  of  the  attorney 
g-'neral  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  St.i.tf;  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ccncorcl.  :-'.H..  June  6  IvTC. 
Hoi;  Hov.Ai^D  W.  C.\XN"or;. 

Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  ComviUlcc  on  Kii't'.-! 
and  Administration.  RiL-yscll  Senate  Of- 
jicc  Building.   Washitigton.  D.C. 

He:  November  5.  1 974  Uniled  Stt>.t2.«i  Senate 
Election. 
De.\h  Sex.\t.)R  C.m.non:  I  ha\'e  been  in- 
fnimed  that  various  remarks  that  I  ha^e 
made  to  the  press  concerning  tlie  Eecurily 
of  tliose  ballots  which  did  not  come  before 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission  for  that  body's 
review  have  been  misinterpreted  and  have 
been  ii.sed  as  a  ba.sis  for  an  argument  tlxat 
these  ballots  should  not  be  reviewed.  I  am 
writing  to  you.  at  this  time  so  that  I  might 
set  any  fears  that  you  or  any  member  of  .he 
Committee  might  have  to  rest  concernlug 
the  security  and  integrity  of  these  ballots. 
As  you  know,  those  ballots  that  were  the 
•subject  of  the  hearing  before  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission  were  kept  in  a  locked  vault  In 
tlje  New  Hampshire  State  Police  Headqtiar- 
ters.  There  were  approximately  3.500  ballots 
in  this  category.  The  remaining  baUots  from 
the  general  election  were  placed  in  a  locked 
cciuipment  garage  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Natioml  Guard  Armory  in  Concord.  At  the 
time  these  ballots  were  placed  at  their  re- 
spective locations.  It  was  unclear  as  to  which 
ballots  you  would  be  considering.  Subse- 
quently, all  ballots  were  turned  over  to  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  true  that  the  ballots  at  the  National 
Guard  Armory  were  not  held  in  a  vault. 
Quite  simply,  as  is  apparent  from  the  vast 
number  of  the  same,  there  was  no  vault 
large  enough  to  hold  all  these  baUots.  How- 
ever, this  should  not  lead  you  or  anyone  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  Integrity 
of  these  ballots  has  In  any  way  been  com- 
promised. In  fact,  quit"  the  opposite  is  true. 

As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  to  the  press  and 
in  subsequent  conversations  with  members 
of  your  staff.  I  am  completely  satisfied  that 
those  ballots  housed  at  the  Armory  were  in 
the  same  condition  when  thev  were  handed 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Senate  staff  on  February  10,  1975.  as  when 
they  were  placed  into  the  storage  area  at 
the  Armory.  I  continue  to  be  distressed  that 
various  individuals  have  seen  fit  to  make 
unfounded  and  baseless  allegations  concern- 
ing these  ballots.  I  challenge  anyone  to  show 
one  ballot  that  has  in  any  way  been  altered 
or  destroyed  because  of  the  method  of  stor- 
age employed  by  New  Hampshire  officials.  I 
submit  that  this  cannot  be  done  because 
these  ballots,  aa  I  noted  earlier,  have  been 
carefully  and  dutUully  maintained  In  their 
original  state. 

So  that  I  might  make  myself  completely 
clear  on  this  subject,  let  me  state  again 
my  position  concerning  these  ballots.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  method  of  storage  of  these 
baUots  should  in  no  way  mltlgat©  agamst 
their  review  by  you  or  your  Committee.  It 
Is  becoming  tedious  to  have  to  explain  a 
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method  of  storage  that  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  parties  In  this  matter  prior  to  Us  use.  At 
all  times  during  the  storage  of  these  ballots, 
they  were  available  for  inspection  by  anyone 
interested  in  this  matter,  although  no"  one 
bothered  to  take  advant.ige  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  confess  that  they  were  not  locked 
behind  special  cioor.s.  However,  this  docs  not 
menu  that  these  b.alIots  are  now  soineho.v 
difTercnt  than  they  v.-ere  prior  to  going  into 
storage.  If  .someone  in  arguiiia  that  because 
the.se  biiUoLd  were  stored  as  tiiey  were,  they 
cannot  now  be  reviewed  by  you.  I  regard 
lU<\t  argi;iaeiit  as  v.iihout  b.ay[s  in  fact  and 
not   worthy  of  yonr  cons-ideraiioii. 

A.S  you  may  gail.er.  I  fee!  mc.=:t  btio'inlv 
fiboui  tills,  r  have  written  to  you  at  this 
lime  to  SIS  to  answer  any  argument  of  'hip 
s.->r*.  I  realise  that  your  tisk  in  this  matter 
is  a  difficult  one  and  I  do  not  wi&h  to  make 
i;  any  more  dU^ciUt  tliaii  is  ueces.ary.  Hov.- 
ever.  tlas  sort  of  specious  argument  does  nor 
o  j:\iiibufe  to  the  resolution  of  this  election, 
a  resoUUion  whicli  has  al»-eady  been  too  lor.f 
in  coming.  I  stand  r.^ady  to  pro\ide  yoii  witli 
anv  further  InfLrmation  or  a.=sistaii'ce. 
Sincerely. 

VV.iRREN  3.    RUDMAX. 

Attorney  Genera!. 

So  I  s?.y  again.  Mr.  President,  that. 
fivst  of  all.  there  is  no  real  basis  at  all 
for  challenging  the  security  or  integrity 
of  those  180.000  ballots.  Here  is  the  very, 
very  clear  documentation  of  the  official 
of  New  Hampshire  whose  responsibility  it 
was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  those 
ballots 

But  even  if  you  do  not  believe  him. 
even  if  you  say  that  the  attorney  general 
is  somehow  distorting  the  facts,  surely 
the  answer  is  not  to  count  in  a  different 
manner  on  the  basis  of  that.  The  answer 
would  be  to  have  a  new  election.  The 
answer  would  be,  let  me  repeat,  to  have 
a  new  election. 

If  the  position  is  that  Uie  ballots  that 
should  be  recounted  cannot  be  recomited 
because  there  was  not  adequate  security, 
if  that  is  the  position  a  Senator  wants  to 
take,  all  right.  But  then  we  should  have 
a  new  election. 

In  Louisiana,  not  very  long  ago,  it  was 
found  that  in  a  very  close  election  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  was  one 
voting  machine  that  malfunctioned.  It 
was  determined  upon  adequate  and  thor- 
ough investigation  that  the  voting  ma- 
chine malfunctioned,  and  there  was  no 
way  that  an  adequate  and  fair  recomit 
of  that  election  could  be  held.  So  what 
was  done  in  that  particular  situation? 
There  was  a  new  election. 

Mr.  STONE.  Ml".  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  the  Senator  maintain- 
ing that  after  a  recount  the  improtested 
ballots  were  burned  up.  would  that  re- 
quire a  new  election  even  if  the  impro- 
tested ballots  are  properly  counted  at 
the  U.S.  Senate  level? 

In  other  words,  I  can  go  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan's  analysis  up  to 
the  point  of  saying  that  logic  reqiures  a 
new  election  if  you  cannot  validly  re- 
count improtested  ballots.  At  that  point 
the  Senator  loses  me. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  let  me  see  if  I 
can 

Mr.  STONE.  In  other  words,  assume 
for  the  sake  of  this  discussion  that  In- 
stead of  having  requisite  security — if  we 


can  assume  that— that  the  ballots  un- 
protested had  been  burned  up.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  in  every  such  circum- 
stance we  have  to  have  a  new  election? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  this  question:  Were  both 
candidates  :n  this  election  expected  and 
leciuired  to  as-jume  that  the  Senate  would 
disregard  New  Hampshire  law  in  dcter- 
n-.iiur.g  who  .■^hculd  te  a.vardcd  ballots. 
in  awardini?  ballots? 

IJr.  STO.NE.  I'io. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  V/el!.  if  that  is  the 
ca;e 

Mr.  S10UE.  I  do  noL  Uiink  the  Senate 
hns. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Why  v.ould  tlie  Senator 
suggeit  penalizing  Mr.  Wyman  and  his 
tittorney  because   they  did  not  protest 

■slTip-type"  ballots  v.iiich.  under  New 
Hampshire  Itiw.  were  to  be  counted  as 
st'-aii;ht  ballots? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  have  not  made  tliat  sug- 
gestion. I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  .<;ee. 
Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Senator  will  recall. 
I  voted  with  Senator  Weicker's  amend- 
ment on  Suturday  because  when  I  had 
heard  all  the  debate  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  v.as 
right.  But  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Michigan  sug- 
gests that  if  those  in  the  Senate  do  not 
believe  security  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
retallying  unprotested  ballots  their  onlv 
recourse  is  to  call  for  a  new  election.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  straining  logic  at 
that  point. 

I  think  this  evidence  or  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  is  very  persuasive.  But 
I  also  think  there  was  so  much  evidence 
before  the  committee  that  was  per- 
suasive to  some  extent,  too,  and  I  want 
to  hear  that. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor's argument  and  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  sufficient  security  recount  is  a  lot 
more  persuasive  than  his  suggestion  tliat 
if  we  believed  the  security  was  insuffi- 
cient our  recourse  must  only  be  for  a  new 
election.  That  does  not  persuade  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  The  first  part  is  per- 
suasive; the  second  part  is  not  to  me. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  reason  I  take  that 
position  is  this  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
if  the  Senate  is  going  to  review  this  elec- 
tion and  is  going  to  recount  at  all— and 
maybe  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
share  my  conviction  in  this  respect — I 
thmk  we  ought  to  recount  the  whole 
election. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  take  some 
arbitrary  group  of  ballots  on  the  basis 
that  so-and-so  protested  and  so-and-so 
did  not  protest.  I  do  not  think  that, 
really,  is  the  question.  That  sounds  like 
a  lawsuit  and  one  is  penalizing,  in  this 
case,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  be- 
cause under  the  Senator's  assmnption  or 
interpretation  perhaps  a  lawyer  made  a 
mistake. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not 
but  I  do  not  think  that  really  ought  to 
make  any  difference  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  STONE.  That  makes  sense. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  U  we  are  going  to  get 
our  noses  in  this  thing  and  recount  it, 
I  think  we  ought  to  recount  the  whole 
thing.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  the 
Senate  ever  did  tliis.  In  fact,  the  oidy 
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other  time  the  Senate  has  gone  this 
route  we  recounted  the  whole  election. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
ipan  makes  a  lot  of  sense  in  that  state- 
ment. 

What  disturbs  the  Senator  from 
F;orida.  and  I  may  remove  that  doubt 
from  my  mind  in  tliese  discu.s.sions  is  the 
old  Dr.  Doolcy  nostrum  which  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  Michigan  'a ill  remember: 

0!ie  oil  ihe  ttilly  .sheet  is  north  wvu  i.i  t!ie 
hciy.. 

The  point  is,  if  the  access  was  propcrlv 
recorded  to  that  18ft.00O  ballots,  that  is 
to  Sciy.  they  were  under  the  kind  ol 
security  so  that  if  anyone  did  go  in  to 
look  at  them  his  access  was  recorded  on 
a  log,  and  if  with  proper  notauon.s  on 
that  log  partisans  went  in,  unmonitored 
by  the  opposite  side  or  neutral  officials, 
then  that  might  give  some  doubt  to  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

What  would  give  even  more  doubt  is  if 
the  accetis  were  not  mo  iioied  bv  aiv 
lo:;. 

I  have  heard  I'umoi's.  and  I  have  not 
yet  heard  it  in  any  di.scussion  here  on 
the  floor,  that  the  back  door  to  tlie  so- 
ca  led  locked  room  was  not  locked,  in 
fact,  and  was  stuck  a  Uttle  bit.  either 
from  paint  or  just  from  being  swollen 
shut  because  of  moisture. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understai.o  it  v.as 
froicn  shut. 

Mr.  STONE.  Fio7.en  shut. 
Well,  if  Uiat   is  the  kind  of  locked 
security,  frozen  shut,  the  Senator  from 
PJr.rida  apain  gets  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
how  frozen  it  was. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  there  is  no  record 
ol  any  thaw  in  New  Hampshire  at  that 
:c"iod  of  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  WeU.  the  thaw  is  occur- 
ring in  the  heat  of  this  discussion,  I 
sr'>mit. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  say- 
ing is  that  his  mind,  on  whether  to  re- 
count or  not  count,  will  be  greatly  per- 
suaded by  the  regularity  and  orderliness 
of  the  castodianship  of  the  unprotected 
ballots. 

If  the  custodianship  was  oi-derly,  cor- 
rect, neutral,  then  the  Senator  from 
Florida  really  does  not  see  any  harm  in 
recounting  the  ISO.OQO  ballots. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  custodian- 
ship was  not  orderly,  was  not  regular,  was 
not  properly  monitored,  was  not  properly 
locked  up.  then  the  Senator  from  Florida 
can  see  an  awful  lot  of  harm,  when  in 
fact  we  had  one  total  recount,  not  by 
one  man,  not  in  a  cursory  manner,  but 
by  a  full  team  with  representation  from 
both  sides,  and  while  the  ballots  had  been 
kept  in  their  purified  state. 
That  is  the  Senator's  situation. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  going  arotmd  my  prin- 
ciple again  or  else,  obviously,  just  does 
not  agree  with  it. 

One  can  see,  if  tlie  Senate  has  an  obli- 
gation, moral  or  otherwise,  to  recount 
the  whole  election,  then  my  point  was 
that  even  if  some  official  in  New  Hamp- 
shire made  a  mistake — and  I  do  not  con- 
cede that — and  some  portion  of  those 
ballots  are  not  able  to  be  recoimted,  one 
does  not  paialize  the  people  of  New 
Hampehhre  for  that  We  have  a  new 
election. 


c  n 


Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator 
has  not  made  up  his  mind 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Good  I 

Mr.  STONE.  And  the  _ 
Florida  is  listening  closely, 
to  the  de.scription  of  how- 
tested  ballots  were  kept. 

But  lor  the  Searaor  f )  dj 
give  any  '.veiglit  at  all  to  i 
ballots  not  Kept  in  a  i>roper  i: 
would  be  a  travesty  on  the  p 
Hampshire  because  it  is  not 
has  happeiied  that  ballots 
tampered  with  or  lost  oi 
way  and,  particularly,  .vher 
were  not  protested,  the  f 
would  be  the  best  evic'ence. 

Mr.  GRIFFI>;.  I  thraik 
from  I'ijrid.T. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thaii;^  tlie 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Le.  me  lu: 
point  and  I  am  ncviy  that 
from  Louifriftna  wlio  is  tlie  a 
pciidiuu  amendment  dor-;  n( 
be  on  ihs  floor  ui  tlie  mo; 
major  part  of  hi.s  omencin 
the  claim  that  at  some  i.o 
Mr.  Wyrria!!  waived  iiis  rigl 

I  want  to  keep  brinuiuii 
back  to  w  hat  the  co'^niiitte  ? 
do  in  iti  resolution.  Even 

mittee  proceedings  we . 

lution  which  included  this  1 

A  consideration  hy  ilie  co 
the  protests  made  by  either 
stHge  of  the  proL-cedings. 
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At  any  stage  of  the  proce 
if    that    languane    means 
seems  to  me  that  v.e  ousrht 
from  all  of  this  technical  a 
less  we  can  .say  that  at  no 
proceedings,  at  any  time, 
raise  this  question.  There 
arguments  being  made  here 
was  not  a  prote.'st  made  at  .<; 
the  proceedings,  and  this  is 
talking  about. 

So  it  is  very  disturbing 
argument  go  off  on  this  bus 
he  waived  his  rights. 

Not   only   did   the 
that,  but  the  Senate  decided 
the  people  who  are  making 
ment  voted  for  an 
proposed  the  other  day,  and 
tion  which  is  before  us 
solving  language  read: 

Resolved,  That   the  Senate, 
law  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp.sh^ 
statutxjry  law,  common  law,  and 
shire  case  law,  as  of  January  6. 
prejudice  to  consideration  of  a1 
made   by  either  party   at   any 
proceedings. 
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Now,  why  do  we  keep 
arguing  about  somebody 
rights? 

We  have  tried  in  both  of  t 
tions,  one  by  the  committee 
the  Senate,  to  make  it  clear 
ing  about  protests  made  at 
the  proceeding. 

So  I  just  find  it  very,  very 
think  that  some  Senators 
we   should    then    resolve 
against  the  interests  of  th< 
New  Hampshire  on  some  tech  lical 

Mr.   WILLIAM   L,   SCOTT 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  yield 
ator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT. 
dent,  I  appreciate  the  Senator 

In  all  candor,  I  believe  the 
count  ballots  is  on  election 
seems  to  me  liiat  on  election 
representatives,  we  have  a  j 
of  ilie  major  parties,  we  may 

judge  ol"  the  Independent  

have  people  lacing  one  anoth 
of  the  lireci.'-.ctN  in  which  they 
to  inc'tecl  the  interests  of  tl 
date,  they  are  attempting  to 
iiutrsits  ol"  their  party. 

A;;  I  undListand  it,  on 

Wvnr  n  won  tlie  Senate  seat 

is  111;,  best  test  in  the  abs 

f  havprc  ol  irregularitjlor  fraud 
of  inep. alarity  or  proof  of  frai 

The  election.  I  believe, 
something  over  3.50  votes.  To 
the  best  evidence  that  the 
won  by  the  candidate  cei. 
Senate  as  being  the  winner  o 
Hamp'-hue  contest. 

Then  you  have  a  recount  o! 
tion.  I  p.m  always  suspicious  ol 
As  I  ii).':>y  have  mentioned,  I  wj 
tim  of  a  recount  once  ms'self, 
was  not  any  recount  the  ne.Kt 
my  name  was  on  the  ballot, 
not  any  close  election.  I  do  . 
the  people  of  Virginia  or  the 
the  country  like  recounts  of  el 

We  had  a  recount  in  New 
and  tlie  results  were  reversed 
had  another  recount  and  the 
results  prevailed. 

Then  we  had  the  Rules 
vided  on  what  to  do  with  the 
we  aie,  in  eflect,  having  a 
here  in  the  Senate.  If  we  an 
have  pny  further  recount  it 
reasonable  to  me  that  we  w 
all  of  the  ballots,  that  we 
tempt  to  just  count  part  of 
Frankly,  my  second  choice  wou 
count  of  all  of  the  ballots,  bu 
choice  would  be  that  we  send 
tion  back  to  New  Hampshire 
people  of  New  Hampshire 
to  be  their  Senator.  They 
once  on  election  day  that  .. 
Congressman  Wyman  to  be 
Senator.  If  we  have  any  kinc 
count,  we  are  making  a  . 

people  of  New  Hampshire 

decision  that  they  made  when 
was  before  them  on  election 

So  when  the  matter  comes  ui 
ing  to  vote  against  a  partial 
the  election  ballots.  We  ought 
all  of  them  again. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  r 
ance.   There   seems   to  be  a 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
completely  closed  or  not.  I  do 
anything  about  the  frozen 
in  New  Hampshire,  whether 
a  thaw  in  the  weattier  some 
the  election  so  that  the  door 
or  not,  but  I  do  say  the  best  . . 
what  happened  on  election  day. 
not  willing  to  accept  the  .... 
result  in  the  absence  of  proof 
or  irregularities,  it  seems  _.. 
me  that  we  should  go  back  to 
of  New  Hampshire  and  say: 
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We  are  uncertain  about  these  things.  Let 
us  have  another  general  election.  You  decide 
who  you  want  to  represent  your  State  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia 
tor  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  been  on  hand  during  most  of 
tiie  day  and  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  observations  earlier  this  morning 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er "Mr.  Hugh  Scoxii. 

Before  ti-ying  to  recap  a  few  of  the 
excellent  points  he  made.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Jerome  Statkus  of  my 
staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  ilie  debate  and  all  votes  on  this 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Garn'.  Witiiout  objection,  it  is  .=o  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScoTT'  made  some  observations 
which  I  suspect  will  ring  true  with  people 
al!  over  the  United  States.  He  pointed 
out  that  at  issue  here  is  the  hijacking 
of  a  principle— the  hijacking  or  s.  prin- 
ciple. What  does  he  mean  by  that? 

Before  trying  to  explain  what  he 
means,  let  me  ask  why  was  it  attempted? 

I  guess  we  could  conclude  on  this  side 
with  seeming  support  of  logic  that  given 
the  situation  in  Nev,-  Hampshire,  given 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  close  election,  given 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  candidate. 
Mr.  Wyman,  was  declared  winner  by  in 
excess  of  350  votes,  and  then  a  recount 
was  called  for  by  Mr.  Durkin  which  re- 
sulted in  a  reversal  of  that  situation  inso- 
far as  the  count  by  the  secretary  of  state 
is  concerned,  and  an  appeal,  as  is  pro- 
vided by  law,  from  that  decision  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  State  ballot  law 
commission  resulting  in  a  rereversal. 
with  the  State  ballot  law  commission 
duly  certifying  that  Mi-.  Wyman  had  won 
the  election  by  2  votes.  On  the  basis  of 
that  recoimt  Mr.  Wyman  then  became 
the  elected  candidate  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  great  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Scott  speaks  about  the  hi- 
jacking of  a  principle.  I  believe  he  has 
in  mind  that  the  principle  seems  to  be 
well  established  in  each  of  the  50  States 
through  statutes  passed,  through  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  may  be  in 
the  respective  State  constitutions,  modi- 
fled  or  fortified,  buttressed  or  reinforced 
by  court  decisions — and  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  by  a  decision 
by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State— 
the  hijacking  of  a  principle. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
make  the  charge,  simply  because  there 
IS  a  lopsided  majority  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  and  not  so  many  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  has  sought  to  seize  upon  that  par- 
ticular situation  to  hijack  a  principle. 

The  principle  is  well  established  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  think  it  is 
supported  by  people  throughout  the 
United  States  that  the  States  shall  de- 
termine who  are  elected  to  the  various 
offices  that  are  within  power  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  to  elect. 

I  can  understand  why  Mr.  Durkin 
would  come  to  the  Senate.  Really,  we  can 
argue  about  voter  intent,  and  it  has  been 


argued  about.  I  was  engaged  earlier  this 
morning  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
He  was  talking  about  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  to  be  to  determine  as  best  it 
could  what  the  intention  of  the  voter 
was.  That  has  great  appeal.  I  am  certain 
that  on  tlie  basis  of  it,  without  having 
scratched  moie  deeply,  most  people 
would  say  that  is  what  we  should  do. 
Who  is  to  know  what  the  intention 
of  the  voter  was?  Precisely  Ijecause  voters 
have  displayed  over  the  years,  not  only  in 
the  grept  State  of  New  Hampsliii-e  but 
throtighout  the  other  States  as  well  all 
sorts  of  eccentricities,  failure  to  recoR- 
nize  clearly  spelled  out  instructions,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  States  to 
enact  laws  and  for  courts  to  interpret 
those  laws  and  to  reach  certain  decisions. 
In  this  case,  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  decision  has  been  reached  b\ 
the  court  that  the  important  considera- 
tion is  to  determine  what  the  legal  votes 
are.  Not  to  try  to  explain  what  may  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  each  one  of  the 
180.000-some-odd  voters  in  that  State, 
but  rather  to  define  by  statute  and  clari- 
fy by  action  of  the  court  what  is  a  legal 
vote. 

There  were  a  number  of  issues  that  had 
not  been  resolved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee because  they  split  evenly  on  a  nu- 
merical basis,  voting  4  to  4.  We  have 
talked  about  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots  and 
the  "skip-John"  ballots.  One  of  the  issues 
that  was  faced  up  to  by  the  courts,  which 
I  discussed  earlier  this  morning,  was  to 
make  the  pronouncement  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  polling  author- 
ities, for  the  secretary  of  state,  for  the 
ballot  law  commission,  or  for  whoever 
might  have  been  called  upon  to  examine 
these  ballots,  to  look  at  a  ballot  such  as 
the  one  displayed  on  the  big  board  be- 
hind me  and  say  with  certainty  and  fl- 
naUty  and  the  intention  of  the  voter 
was. 

How  do  we  know?  This  ballot  has  the 
big  bull's-eye  directly  above  the  word 
"Democratic"  plainly  marked  with  an  X. 
As  you  look  down  the  column,  the  first 
square  is  crossed,  and  then  the  next 
square  is  left  blank.  So  the  problem  posed 
in  trying  to  detennine  what  the  voter 
intended  to  do  must  first  be  resolved  by 
asking  some  of  these  questions:  Did  the 
voter  start  down  through  the  long  list 
of  names  of  candidates  and  mark  those 
for  whom  he  desired  to  vote,  leaving  un- 
marked those  from  which  he  withheld 
his  support  and  do  it  that  way,  finaUy 
concluding,  when  he  got  near  the  bottom 
or  when  he  had  gotten  to  the  bottom  of 
the  long  column,  that  he  would  go  back 
and  put  the  big  X  in  the  bull's-eye  at  the 
top  of  the  column? 

Certainly  that  Is  a  very  legithnate 
question.  Or  could  it  be  inferred  with 
certainty  that  the  voter  decided  first  to 
vote  a  straight  Democratic  ballot?  By 
New  Hampshire  statute  the  law  is  spe- 
cific and  precise:  If  there  is  an  X  in  the 
big  circle  or  the  big  bull's-eye  at  the  top. 
then,  by  definition,  that  voter  has  cast 
a  legal  ballot  for  everyone  in  the  col- 
umn, even  though  he  may.  hideed,  have 
followed  through  later,  or  earlier,  and 
indicated  his  individual  preferences  for 
each  of  the  candidates.  That  is  a  dilem- 
ma that  no  one — no  one — can  resolve. 


I  was  asked  earlier  today  by  the  dis- 
tuiguished  jimior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana how  we  would  determine  it.  could  I 
determine  what  the  intention  of  the 
voter  was.  for  each  of  the  180  000  some 
odd  voter.T. 

I  said.  "Inieed  i. 't."  If  I  were  able 
to  do  that,  I  would  e.\prct  that  the  wis- 
dcm  of  King  Solomon  would  certainly 
h.ive  passed  from  history,  and  others 
''.ould  have  come  along  who  were  cer- 
tainly .smarter  than  he.  because  if  I  were 
able  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  ir.- 
teniion  of  each  voter  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  was.  in  looking  at  evidence 
which  we  have  to  assume  reflected  his 
inientious  at  the  time  of  the  casting  oi 
his  ballot.  I  would  indeed  be  m  the 
lea'uie  witii  King  Solomon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to.  For  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Actually,  the 
question  I  asked  was  not  witii  respect  to 
all  the  100.000  or  200.000  votes  cast,  but 
with  respect  to  the  "skip-Louie"  votes.  So 
let  me  restate  the  question. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  m.e,  with  respect 
to  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots,  what  tlie  in- 
tention of  the  voter  is  with  respect  to 
the  "skip-Louie"  ballots? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ator what  the  intention  of  the  voter  was 
on  any  "skip-Louie"  baUot.  I  think  the 
point  has  already  been  made  that  it  is 
not  fau-  or  equitable  to  say  that  because 
the  Wyman  entourage  or  forces  failed  to 
object  to  some  of  the  rulings  made  at  the 
time,  or  failed  to  follow  through  and  say. 
"Let  us  count  them, '  it  does  not  confer 
the  authority  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  make  that  detei-mina- 
tion. 

There  was  no  reason  at  all  why  Mr. 
Wyman  should  not  have  concluded,  as 
indeed  I  am  certain  he  did.  tiiat  this 
determination  would  be  made  according 
to  State  law.  that  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  fol- 
lowed scrupulously,  and  that  those  stat- 
utes would  be  subject  to  interpretation 
by  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. So  my  point  remains — and  I  am 
pleased  that  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana is  on  the  floor — that  this  is  the  sit- 
uation. 

Really,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
not  to  try.  though  we  were  given  the  pa- 
tience to  do  so,  to  look  into  the  minds  of 
all  of  those  persons  who  voted  in  New 
Hampshire.  Some  of  those  voters  are  now 
dead.  Including  a  sister  who  voted  for  her 
dying  sister,  registered  Democratic,  and 
cast  two  ballots,  as  I  recall,  certainly 
having  no  right  at  all  under  any  possible 
stretch  of  imagination  imder  New  Hamp- 
shire law  to  vote  for  her  sister.  But  she 
did  that,  and  she  also  voted  for  herself. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  is.  Should 
we  try  to  determine  what  the  intention 
of  the  voter  was,  but  rather  should  we 
not  look  at  New  Hampshire  law,  read  the 
statutes,  read  the  court  cases,  and  then 
ask  ourselves  this  question:  Who  won 
the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes  cast  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Will   the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  2:30  meet- 
ing, and  It  is  my  amendment  that  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  discussion.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  safely  go  to  that  meeting  and 
come  back  and  still  be  able  to  join  in  the 
discussion,  or  whether  we  can  agree 
lo 

Ml*.  HANSEN.  I  would  ask  my  good 
friend,  is  he  going  to  a  committee  meet- 
irg? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  just  an  informal  discu'^sion:  no 
business. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  say  this  to  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana :  Was  he  con- 
cerned that  I  might  move  to  table  his 
amendment  or  something,  while  he  was 
away,  or  what  was  his  concern? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  amendment  to  a  vote  as  soon  as  we 
can,  and  if  that  opportunity  is  going  to 
come  up  soon,  I  would  stay  on  tlie  floor. 
But,  if  this  is — I  shall  not  use  the  word 
"fihbuster" — to  be  on  extended  discus- 
sion, if  there  are  more  points  to  be  cov- 
ered than  we  have  time,  in  other  words. 
If  the  Senator  is  going  to  talk  for  a  good 
while,  I  would  like  to  leave  and  go  to 
my  meeting.  Othenvise  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  amendment  to  a  vote  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  greatly 
value  and  cherish  his  friendship,  and 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  accommodate  him. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  more  time  than 
I  would  otlieru'ise  have  taken. 

I  remind  my  good  friend  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  since  9  this  morn- 
ing. I  asked  permission  to  follow  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  might  not  infer  that  I 
am  intruding  on  his  time  or  delaying  a 
tote  on  his  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  have 
been  here  about  as  long  this  morning 
as  were  most  of  the  Senators.  I  do  not 
propose  to  carry  on  for  an  undue  length 
of  time  at  all.  I  think  what  Senator 
Hugh  Scoii.  the  minority  leader,  said 
was  hnportant.  I  would  like,  because 
there  were  not  too  many  of  us  here  this 
morning,  to  review  some  of  the  points 
that  he  made.  I  am  certain  that,  with 
the  representation  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  sees  in  the  Chamber  on  his 
side,  his  rights  will  be  fully  protected.  I 
would  not  presume  to  say  how  quickly  we 
might  get  to  a  vote.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  pointed  out  this  morning  if 
we  were  to  vote  cloture  on  the  issues  yet 
unresolved,  in  this  debate,  we  would  have 
a  total  of  104  or  102, 1  believe  102  seconds 
per  issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  though,  that  120  seconds  are  added 
to  tlie  debate  which  has  already  taken 
place.  It  would  consume  a  considerable 
amounts    of    time    because    this    very 

amendment  we  are 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would  be  102  seconds 
per  issue  more  I  would  agree  with  that. 
That  is  my  mathematics.  The  Senator 
may  figure  his  as  he  chooses,  but  I  would 
say  less  than  2  minutes  per  issue 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thhik  this  debate 
has  been  very  elevating  and  enlighten- 
ing. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  And  not  yet  concluded. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think 
thoroughly  gone  into.  Eacl 
think,  because  o£  the  high 
bate,    will    consider    himse! 
hghtened. 

I  hope  with  this  attitude 
ment  we  may  now  proceec 
ourselves  with  our  new-fouiil 
on  these  issues,  and  that 
not  be  too  worn  out  from 
of  us.  who  have  been 
long.  I  would  hope  we  can 
cast    some    votes 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  say 
friend  from  Louisiana  that 
people  of  America  will  not 
worn  out  with  wliat  is  tak 
this  Chamber,  with  the  rei: 
in  the  hands  of  those  on 
of  the  aisle,  that  they  will 
wisdom  and  the  fairness  of 

That  is  the  point  I  think 
i.ssue,    Mr.    Pi-esident, 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
sylvania  this  morning,  whe 
newsreel  teams  up  into  New 
to  find  out  what  was  taking 
their   objectivity,   given 
fairness,  and  their  sense  of 
both  sides  of  the  issue  were 
and  reflected  on  tape  and  on 
happened?  They  went  up 
streets,  and  they  interviewed 
they  heaid  from  many. 
What  were  the.se  people 
were    saying,    whoever 
Hampshire  in  the  U.S 
be  chosen  by  the  voters  of 
shire.  They  were  saying 
is  an  issue  here,  let  us  decide 
and  the  State  legislature  w 
to  provide  the  mechanism 
make  that  possible. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.   Pn 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  may 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
I  will.  But  I  just  wanted 
what  happened. 

NBC  was  up  there  for  mor 
and  the  surprising  tiling 
that  they  could  not  find 
they  were  unable  to  find 
gr-eat   State   of    New 
more  than  180.000  who  had 
vember  who  said  the  Sena 
decide  it.  So  they  went  on 
Anally — I  guess  finally — I 
where  they  dug  them 
foimd  one  or  two  or  maybe  a 
who  said,  "Let  the  Senate 

By  and  large,  Mr.  Pie-sident, 
whelming  consensus,  withou 
tion  of  a  doubt  at  all,  was 
pie  of  New   Hampshire 
that  issue. 

I  think  what  America  Ls 
saying  to  us,  and  I  am  getting 
and  I  cannot  think  the 
great  State  of  Louisiana, 
dom  to  send  Russeil  Long 
Johnston  to  this  body,  will 
ferent  than  tliey  do  in 
not  tliink  they  will.  I  think 
to  say  the  very  same  thing. 
to  decide  issues  here,  if  we 
cide  legislative  matters,  w 
statute,  and  Constitution  we 
to  do,  that  is  one  thing.  Bu 
going  to  decide  who  is  going 
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New  Hampshire  in  the 
United  States,  the  people  of 
shire  are  going  to  say  to  us,  as 
indeed  .said  to  us:   "We  don 
Whoever  represents  us  in  the 
ate  should  be  chosen  by  the 
New  Hampshire."  And  they  sa 
.sure  it  is  fine,  it  is  fine. 

And  who  can  answer  the 
question  posed  by  my  good 
Senator  from  Nevada,  time  a: 
How  do  you  determine  what  the 
of  the  voter  was?  I  do  not  kno  v 

I  do  know  tliis:  that  the  S 
the  State  ol  New  Hampshire 
out  in  the  law  how  an  issue  of 
to  be  resolved.  If  there  is  any 
that  at  all,  the  courts  have 
the  guidelines  that  are  to  be 
ing  that,  and  it  comes  down 
the  intention  of  the  voter  wa.s 
many  legal  votes  were  cast. 

Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   Pr 
the  Senator  yield  for  a 
right  in  the  middle — excuse  m 
finish. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   If   I   could 
add-on. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  say  thi 
basis,  using  that  criterion,  wh( 
most  leg'al  votes? 

My  response  is  Louis  Wyman 
administrative  appeal  ralief 
vided  by  New  Hampshire  lattr 
lowed  througli.  As  I  said  ea 
Wyman  won  the  first  round, 
challenged  the  election.  The 
state  recounted,  and  then 
tificate  of  election  to  Mr 
accoiding  to  New  Hampshire 
appealable. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a 
took  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
ate,  June  16,  Monday,  betweei 
Pastor E  and  Senator  Javits 

Senator  Pastore  .said: 

The  Senator  would  be  absolutely 
oii'y  one  had  a  certificate.  But 
mains  that  one  man  is  first  certlflei  I 
that  same  body  took  it  upon  itself 
secret  strategy,  as  I  understand  it, 
other  maneuvering  was  indulged  ii 
sent  up  a  new  certificate.  Now  w 
fronted  wiili  two  certificates.  The 
that  validated  the  first  time 
second    time,    which    raises   a   ve 
question  as  to  whom  did  the  _ 
Hampshire   .icnially  elect.  Is  tha ; 
question? 

That  is  asked  by  Senator  Pas' 
Senator  Javits  replies: 

I  aai  constrained  to  disagree  wit  t 
ator  for  this  reason:  Tlie  certiflcat  on 
Dnrkin  came  on  a  survey  of  the  taal 
secretary  of  state  and  was  subject 
to  appeal   to   the  State  ballot  c 
That  is  the  final  authority.  That 
hence,   the  one  that   was  first 
fimply  invalidated. 
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And  that  sets  forth  very 
succinctly,  I  think,  by  Senator 
what  took  place  in  New  Hamp 
that  basis,   and  on  that  basis 
submit  that  the  people  of  New 
have  spoken  clearly,  convincikgly 
persuasively,  that  Senator,  an< 
say   Senator  Wyman — ^he  has 
been  seated,  but  he  should  _. 
people  of  this  country  are  goini 
that,  unless  he  is,  he  has  fall  ;d 
seated  for  just  one  reason;  tha  ; 
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they  have  got  the  votes  over  there  and  we 
do  not  have  them  here.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  Mi*. 
President,  over  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  Hamp-shire. 

So  my  contention  is  tiiat  what  ve  are 
really  talking  about  is  who  won  the  great- 
est number  of  legal  votes  cast?  King 
Solomon  indeed,  were  he  alive  today, 
would  be  baffled  in  tiying  to  .say  with 
certainty  and  finality  what  Ciich  one  of 
the  more  than  180,000  voters  had  ui 
mind.  God  only  knqws.  I  certainly  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  v.oiidering  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  set  a  time  limitation 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  not  want  to.  I 
do  not  want  to  cut  off  the  right  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  debate  an  issue  as  long  as  he 
chooses.  I  would  not  want  to  proiiose  any. 
If  he  were  inclined  to  suggest  smy.  I  prob- 
ably would  have  to  ob.iect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  tliat  a  jMobabUity 
or  a  certainty? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  were  to  propose 
a  time  limitation,  the  Senator  would  ob- 
ject or  probably  would  object? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  have  to  see  how 
I  react.  I  am  a  little  unpredictable.  I  am 
like  the  voters.  I  am  not  always  sure 
what  I  might  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Hope  always  springs 
eternal,  so  I  will  make  the  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  r.sk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  debate  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion last  for  30  minutes,  15  mhiutes  on 
each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objeolion 
if.  heard. 

Ml*.  HANSEN.  Sometimes  I  make  up 
my  mind  very  quickly,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

rLaughter.l 

I  say  this  to  the  Senator:  The  vote  will 
not  occiu:  sooner  than  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  specific  na- 
ture of  the  amendment  now  under  de- 
bate. What  it  would  attempt  to  do,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  limit  our  ability  to 
examine  into  the  existence  of  "skip-Dur- 
kin"  ballots.  If  I  am  correct,  I  believe  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana — which  is, 
after  all,  the  subject  of  the  matter  before 
us  at  the  present  time — would  be  to  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  abiUty  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate to  go  into  and  examine  the  "skip- 
candidate"  ballots,  those  ballots  that 
were  in  fact  challenged. 

In  this  one  issue,  we  see  the  extraordi- 
nary inequity  of  what  is  proposed  that 
the  Senate  should  do.  We  have  it  clearly 
in  the  record  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Durkin  authorized  his  challengers  to 
challenge  "skip-Wyman"  ballots  and 
found.  I  tliink.  12  of  them.  On  the  other 


hand.  Mr.  Wyman.  reljing  entirely  on 
the  clear  law  of  New  Hampshire,  ordered 
liis  challengers  not  to  challenge  the 
"skip-Durkin"  ballots.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  one  of  them,  despite  those  clear 
instructions,  nevertheless  challenged  the 
one  ballot  that  we  have  among  tlie  3,500. 

The  fact  is  that  the  record  makes 
plain  that  there  are  a  number  of  "skip- 
Durkin"'  ballots.  Tliere  are  afHdi.vits  to 
tliat  effect. 

It  seems  t<j  mv.  jibc-olute  derogation  of 
elementary  due  process  for  tliis  bod>'  to 
.say  that,  becauso  one  candidate  was  per- 
suaded that  the  law  of  his  State  would 
be  binding,  he  ordered  that  all  balloU; 
were  considered  validly  cast  for  his  op- 
IJonent  under  the  law  of  the  State  not  be 
challenged  and  that  should  be  precluded 
at  this  stage  because  the  Senate  should 
so  surprisingly  determine  that  \he  law 
of  the  State  of  New  Hamp.shire  is  ii rele- 
vant. 

For  the  election  to  depend  on  thir  arbi- 
trary decision  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  shock- 
ing for  tlie  jjublic.  I  suspect  it  would 
raise  grave  grounds  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  wish  to  look  into.  We  know 
that  the  decLsions  over  tlie  years  .sugge-st 
tliat  the  Senate,  without  any  khid  of 
suixirvision  O!-  uiterference  from  tJic  Su- 
preme Court,  will  do  whatever  it  will, 
however  outraf,'eous,  however  outlandish. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  no  longer  can  af- 
ford to  take  such  a  view,  in  ligiit  of  the 
Powell  decision,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  did  study  action  taken  ui  the  HoUi>e 
of  Representatives  and  decided  tliat  the 
action  was  so  beyond  the  pvuview  of  fair 
treatment,  due  process — or  whatever  the 
exact  grounds  were— that  it  uitervened: 
and  this  was  an  iii^twic  fii-st  in  oui  con- 
stitutional history. 

I  .suggest  that  tlie  way  we  are  proceed- 
uig  in  this  issue,  it  may  very  well  take 
the  Supreme  Court  to  inten'ene;  because 
it  seems  that,  in  the  plam  sense  of  jus- 
tice, we  camiot  treat  (Hie  set  of  ballots 
.one  way  and  anotlier  equivalent  set  of 
ballots  another  way. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  that 
will  come  before  this  body  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  whether  the 
Senate  is  in  fact  going  to  be  evenhanded. 
is  in  fact  going  to  act  as  impartial  judge, 
in  trying  to  determine  what  was  the  will 
of  the  people  of  tlie  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  say 
that  we  will  set  aside  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  with  respect  to  12  "sklp- 
Wyman"  ballots  and  determine  Unilater- 
allj'  what  was  the  real  intent  of  tlie  in- 
dividual voters  casting  those  ballots  and 
then,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  we  re- 
fuse to  look  at  those  ballots  that  we  know 
to  be  in  existence,  which  are  hidden  away 
among  the  180,000  ballots  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  is  tuning 
that  we  consider  outside  of  our  investi- 
gation. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that  with- 
out depriving  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  of  the  right  to  make 
their  own  determhiation.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  that  without  estabUsh- 
hig  some  precedents  tliat  are  dangerous 
to  the  future,  which  will  encourage  peo- 


ple in  any  closely  decided  election,  where 
there  are  no  charges  of  fraud  or  illegal- 
ity, to  turn  to  the  Senate,  in  the  hope 
that  similar  distinctions,  which  are  arbi- 
trarj'  in  nature,  will  have  the  result  of 
upsetting  the  decision  of  the  votei's. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guislied  Senator  from  New  York — a  very 
learned  lawyer  and  a  man  known  and 
recognized  and  admired  for  his  sense  of 
fair  play  and  equit.v— f or  makuig  the  ob- 
servations that  I  have  just  been  privi- 
leged to  hear.  He  is  e:^actly  ripht. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Americans  in  each  of  the  50  States,  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  To  cut  this 
thing  off,  as  lias  been  proposed  by  the 
l>articular  treatment  that  we  seem  to  be 
deluged  with  now.  is  frightening,  indeed. 

It  should  be  observed  that  if  all  that  is 
required  to  set  aside  an  election— the  ex- 
pressed, manifested  will  of  the  people  of 
any  State — is  simply  to  appeal  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  the  fuial 
arbiter  of  an  election,  we  are  gouig  to 
open  thLs  bo<ly  to  all  kinds  of  charges. 
We  will  find  that  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  hi  this  year 
of  1975,  is  not  who  won  the  electimi  hi 
New  Hampshire  but.  rather,  to  ask.  "Is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  so  filled 
witli  caprice  and  mischief  as  to  be  wiUing 
to  inject  itself  into  tliis  kind  of  Issue 
and  to  deny  tlie  people  of  anj'  State  the 
right  to  determine  who  repi-esents  that 
State  m  the  U.S.  Senate?" 

Earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  HrcH  Scoxt>  .said  that  if 
they  can  do  it  in  New  Hamjishire,  they 
can  do  it  in  Delaware;  they  can  do  it  in 
New  York;  they  can  do  it  in  any  other 
State. 

I  hope  verj-  laudi  that  if  we  beheve. 
as  I  am  certain  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate do.  tliat  this  is  a  worthwhile  institu- 
tion, that  it  is  an  Institution  deserving 
of  the  respect  and  the  admh-ation  that 
the  peo)de  so  far  have  given  to  it,  we 
would  not  fall  int  o  Uiis  trap  that  has  been 
posed  for  us  and  .set  by  us  throtigh  this 
issue  to  override.  The  fact  is  VLaX  the 
person  who  won  the  New  Hampshire  race 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1974  was  Loiiis 
Wyman.  He  won  it  by  having  two  more 
legally-cast  votes  tlian  did  Mr.  Durkin. 
and  it  would  not  matter  if  it  were  two 
or  200  or  2,000.  The  fact  is  he  still  won 
it.  It  is  justUke  a  horse  race. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  the 
Senator  wUI  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  think  that,  first  of 
all,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  ought  to  have 
finality  in  elections.  I  am  also  persuaded 
that  where  there  are  no  allegations  of 
impropriety,  the  State  machinery  ought 
to  be  respected  and  honored  by  this  body. 
But  I  should  hke  to  get  to  one  other  as- 
pect of  the  situation  than  that  which  has 
been  touched  upon  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  W.voming.  That  is  that, 
even  assuming— I  do  not  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  but  even  assuming  that 
we  were  to  conclude  that  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  was  arbitrary  in  this  business 
of  having  the  party  designaticm  ovettlde 
any  other  indication  that  mig^t  suggest 
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that  of  a  contrary  point  of  view  by  a 
given  elector,  at  tlie  very  least,  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  the  Senate  to  be  con- 
sistent, to  apply  the  identical  rules. 

What  I  fear  is  that  if  the  public  per- 
ct>:-,es  this  inconsistency,  if  the  pubhc 
sees  that  one  set  of  rules  is  being  ap- 
plied hi  the  case  of  Mr.  Wyman  t.  his 
dL<uid\-antage  and  that  the  s-ame  rule  Ls 
not  applied  to  Mr.  Duikin.  to  his  poten- 
tial disadvantage,  we  may  encourage 
the  kind  of  cynicism  about  the  politicui 
pro<-c;:ses  that  is  so  rampant  today.  I 
thuik  that  we  ought  to  recognize  thi.^ 
fact  in  America.  We  ought  to  recopni^e 
how  deep  this  feeluig  is  on  the  part  oi 
some  Americans  that,  somehow,  the 
political  proccs.s  is  corrupt.  We  ought 
to  be  doina  everytlung  within  our  power 
to  restore  the  respect  and  belief  of  the 
American  people  for  their  political  proc- 
esses. 

I  knov  that  over  the  period  of  the  past 
2  v,eeks,  I  have  been  trying  to  explain 
this  "skip-candidate"  phenomenon  to 
various  people  in  New  York  State,  to 
interns  working  in  my  office,  and  to  oth- 
ers with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  I 
have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  feels  tliat 
it  was  appropriate  to  change  the  ground 
rules  applicattle  to  the  coimting  of  a  New 
Hampshire  vote  for  one  candidate  and 
not  to  make  certain  that  the  .•^me 
changed  rules  are  applied  to  all  the  otlier 
votes  for  the  other  candidate.  irre.s-"ec- 
tive  of  whether  or  not  those  particular 
ballots  happened  to  be  challenged.  They 
all  say,  what  Is  the  purpose  of  the  exer- 
cise but  to  determine  the  true  inteiitions 
of  the  people  of  New  Hampshu-e? 

I  shacerely  beUeve  that  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  Johnston  amendment,  we 
would  cause  and  we  would  encourage  the 
cynicism  now  being  felt  by  Americans 
about  the  political  proces.ses  in  general 
and  this  body  in  particular. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  On  the  basis  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Resident.  I  wiLh- 
draw  my  amendment  No.  604. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Garn)  .  Tlie  amendment  is  withdiawu. 

The  amendment  (No.  604)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  WEICIiER.  I  yield  back  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  As  I  understand  it, 
Uie  Senator  has  withdrawn  his  amend- 
uient.  I  was  going  to  engage  in  a  dlscus- 
ijon  with  the  Senator  as  to  the  true  effect 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  think  that  argument  is 
rendered  moot.  However,  just  a  few  words 
to  foCow  on  Senator  Buckiey's  state- 
ment 
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Ml'.  HANSEN.  I  thank  ms  colleague 
iiom  New  Mexico  very  much  for  his  very 
eiil!t,'itening  and  incisive  remarks. 

It  ;^eems  to  me  he  has  focused — and  I 
ar  i  ple;ised  indeed  that  he  has — ^upon  the 
i.-;Mie.  and  I  do  not  think  that  hi.s  observa- 
iiiV!:~  itre  lost  at  all  because  of  the  with- 
.1  >  wal  ot  the  motion  by  the  di.stinguished 
Sc;r.i«.i;'">r  from  Connecticut,  viiicii  may  in- 
det ril  make  the  amendment  proposed  by 
oi!i'  ?ood  fiiend  from  Louisiana  a  nullity 
at  this  time  because  I  s>usnepi;  that  this 
.Siuue  argument  may  be  ndsed  again.  For 
till  I  know,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
ut  all  to  ."iuspect  that  it  will  not  be. 

Wliat  we  come  down  to  is  to  try  to  find 
out  who  legally  won  the  election  in  the 
SUM  of  New  Hampshire.  I  do  not  think 
there  needs  to  be  any  enibeHi.-^hnient.  any 
.spellhig  out  of  the  previ.se  nifuner  in 
which  that  determmation  shall  be  made, 
excepting  to  say  it  shall  oe  tKcording  to 
New  Hampshire  law. 

As  my  good  friend  fioni  Ne".-  MtJ.xko 
iias  pointed  out,  maybe  tlio  State  of  New- 
Hampshire  provides  one  way  in  which 
you  can  vote  for  all  of  the  cfiidiclates  in 
a  particular  political  column,  and  New- 
Mexico  may  do  it  anotlier  wi<y.  But  the 
point  should  hold  and  sliould  prevail 
here  is  what  does  New  Hampshire  law- 
say  and  what  have  the  courts  of  New 
Hampshire  said.  And  wiiat  they  have  said 
stands  uncontroverted.  All  of  the  rhetoric 
we  have  heard  from  the  other  side,  all 
of  the  argmnents,  all  of  the  6  months  of 
time  practically  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  been  examining  this  issue,  they 
iiave  failed  to  face  up  to  that  one  basic 
rinal  question :  Who  legally  won  the  elec- 
tion in  New  Hampshire? 

I  quoted  earlier  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  J.avits>  iiad 
.said.  First,  according  to  tlie  unoflacial 
count  or  the  official  count,  Mr.  Wyman 
won  the  election  by  some  350-odd  votes. 
Then  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  made  a  count.  He  de- 
clared Mr.  Durkin  the  winner  and  issued 
a  provisional  certificate  that  would  have 
;>tood  had  there  not  been  an  appeal  mi- 
der  New  Hampshire  law  from  tliat  par- 
ticular provisional  decision.  But  such  on 
appeal  was  taken,  such  a  recount  w-as 
eone  into  by  the  State  ballot  law  com- 
mission, and  that  State  ballot  law-  com- 
mission happens  to  be  the  final  authority. 
What  did  the  final  authority  say?  The 
final  authority  said  that  not  Mr.  Durkin 
but  Mr.  Wyman  had  won  the  New  Hamp- 
Kshire  election  by  two  votes  and,  on  tliat 
basis,  a  certificate  was  duly  issued,  was 
given  by  the  sovereign  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate saying,  "Seat  Lou  Wyman.  He  has 
been  duly  elected  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire." 

Now,  the  mischief  in  this,  and  really 
what  is  at  trial  here  today,  and  has  been 
at  trial  ever  since  this  whole  tiling  was 
brought  into  controversy,  is  not  for  us  to 
try  to  go  back  and  read  the  minds  of 
some  people  who  are  no  longer  here, 
those  i'ho  have  died,  those  who  have 
moved,  those  who  have  gone,  those  who 
may  have  voted  illegally  as  well  as  those 
who  voted  legally.  That  is  not  oiu-  job. 

Our  job  rather  is  to  see  that  what  we 
do  here  conforms  with  the  high  stand- 


ards of  principle  and  moraUty  and  law 
in  a  way  as  to  inspire  confidence  m  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
assure people  this  constitutional  form  of 
government  we  have  is  set  up  in  a  way 
that  deserves  their  support  and, deserves 
their  best  efforts.  Tiiat  is  the  issue.*  ■ 

It  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  us  to 
roll  over  and  play  dei^U  and  say.  'We 
will  a:-rree  to  a  liiue  limitation.' 

Tliere  will  not  be  mvy  doubt  in  mind — 
maybe  there  will  be  in  .some — there  wotild 
be  no  doubt  in  niv  mind  iis  to  how  that 
would  be  resolved.  But  more  importantly 
tlian  lio",  it  might  be  resolved  is  this 
question:  Whe.i  basii'g.-s  iuis  the  Senate 
of  tlie  United  States  trfking  over,  usuiii- 
iiis.  .stizing  iioni  u;e  people  of  New- 
Hampshire  tiie  right  to  de»ennine  who 
is  to  represent  them?  Tiiey  have  gone 
ilaoufch  the  election  process.  Every  ap- 
peal tliat  can  be  taken  hua  been  taken. 
Tlie  final  bottom  Une,  tiie  end  result. 
si^ys.  "Lou  V/yman  von  the  election  by 
two  votes." 

That  is  the  poiril.  I.  for  one.  am  not 
going  to  be  party  to  a  i»U:y  or  a  mecha- 
nism that  will  say,  "We  are  going  to  let 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  decide." 
not  because  I  am  fearful — as  indeed  I 
am — of  how  it  would  be  resolved,  but, 
rather,  because  I  re-spect  this  institution, 
as  I  am  certain  Members  on  the  other 
side  do  just  as  mucii  as  I  do.  Yet  I  think 
it  is  easy  sometmies  for  us  to  become 
a  little  confused,  for  us  to  fail  to  perceive 
what  tlie  sentiment  of  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  might  be. 

Ihere  is  no  doubt  at  ail  in  my  mind. 
Mr.  Piesident.  tliat  if  NBC  were  to  go 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Baltimore  or 
up  and  down  tlie  streets  of  Reno.  Nev., 
or  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  or  any  other  town 
in  America  and  ask  how^  should  this  be 
resolved,  they  would  say,  just  as  they 
have  said  in  the  Granite  State.  "It  should 
be  resolved  by  the  people  of  that  State." 
They  have  resolved  it. 

There  really  is  not  all  that  much  for 
us  to  be  arguing  about.  The  only  reason 
it  is  here,  the  only  reason,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  is 
that  having  gone  through  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrative appeal  procedure  afforded 
by  New  Hampshire  law,  and  interpreted 
by  New  Hampshire  courts,  their  belief 
is  that  this  was  the  one  place  where 
Mr.  Durkin  could  negate  the  will  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  lost  that  election  by 
two  votes,  come  here  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  fully  aware  that  the 
majority  is  over  there  and  say,  "Give  it 
to  me." 

I  think  that  is  the  issue,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  that  sort  of 
thing  because  I  want  to  be  able  to  say, 
insofar  as  I  am  able,  that  I  have  done  my 
best  to  comport  myself  in  a  fashion  that 
will  at  least  persuade  my  grandchildren, 
hopefully,  that  I  did  the  best  I  knew 
how. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  am  not  trained 
in  the  law.  I  need  to  make  that  observa- 
tion to  those  members  of  the  bar  here 
present.  They  are  fully  aware  of  that. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  any  legal  mech- 
anism, any  legal  intrigue  or  device  we  can 
conjure  up  here  can  go  very  far  in  per- 


suading the  basic  hmuan,  innate  de- 
cency, and  fairness  of  the  people  in  this 
counti-y  to  think  that  we  have  any  busi- 
ness at  all  ti-jing  to  tell  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  who  won  the  election. 
Tliey  know  wiio  w  on  the  election. 

There  has  been  a  duly  authorized  cer- 
tificate issued  saying  wlio  won  the  elec- 
tion. Yet.  simply  because  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  tlie  power  is  on  the 
other  side,  tliey  .'•o.r .  "Let  u:^  look  s\t  this 
a  .second  time.' 

Well,  if  I  Were  to  be  inclined  to  be 
political,  and  I  &m  not,  I  would  say  that 
judging  by  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
oilier  body.  1  nm  not  si' re  one  more  Dem- 
ocrat would  be  paiticulaiiy  helpful  in 
tryiig  to  make  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  an  eneigy  policy,  the  construction 
of  a  foreign  policy,  or  the  construction 
of  domestic  polic>-. 

It  .seems  to  me.  as  I  learned  when  I 
was  Governor  of  Wyoming,  sometimes  we 
can  get  too  much  help,  sometimes  we  do 
not  need  tliat  many  on  our  side.  Because 
instead  of  being  reasonable,  instead  of 
trying  to  Usten  to  fairness  and  to  hear 
both  sides,  if  we  get  too  much  powei- 
over  there,  the  voices  of  those  of  us  on 
tills  side  become  too  weakened,  and  the 
strident  voices  over  there  will  dominate 
those  over  here,  and  we  do  not  get  the 
iialanced  legislation  that  normally  sliould 
prevail  and  which  obviously  always  is  in 
the  uublic  interest. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mj-.  DOMENICI.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
couple  of  questions  generally  to  those 
Senators  w  ho  are  going  to  have  to  pass  on 
this  proposition. 

I  will  be  delighted  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  cares  to  respond  to  them,  but  I 
pose  them  generallj-  to  those  who  will  be 
reading  the  Record  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  beg  the  Senators  par- 
don. Will  he  restate  that,  please? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  going  to  post 
some  questions  based  upon  some  hjiJO- 
theticals,  things  that  I  think  are  gouig 
to  happen  in  this  skip  ballot  situation. 
Whether  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
wants  to  answer  them  or  not  is  not  ter- 
ribly relevant.  I  would  like  those  Sena- 
tors who  are  wondering,  to  ponder  them 
for  a  bit. 

First  of  all,  I  thmk  the  issue  on  the 
"skip-Loiue."  "skip-Dmkin"  ballots  is 
this,  and  everyone  must  determine  it.  Is 
it  clear  that  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
says  that  if  one  puts  on  X  in  the  top,  that 
one  indicates  his  desire  not  to  vote  for 
someone  in  that  column  by  both  an  af- 
firmative act  indicating  he  does  not  and 
on  the  other  side  in  the  Democrat  one  by 
indicating  his  preference  there. 

Now,  evei-j'  Senator  is  going  to  have  to 
answer  that  in  his  own  mind.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it  that  is  clearly  the  law  in  New 
Hampshire. 

■niat  is  the  first  tiling  to  be  answered 
and  everyone  is  going  to  have  to  answer 
that  for  himself. 

We  have  alreadj-  said,  second,  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  eveiy  Senator  that  determines 
that  law  and  looks  at  these  eight,  one 
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skip  and  the  other  five,  and  two  or  three 
other  skipped,  will  have  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  because  I  have  a  one-track  mind, 
I  v.Ui  tr>'  a.s  best  I  can  to  an.swer  (hat 
•  ■iifstion. 

It  probably  is  in  tlie  nature  of  a  rhe- 
I'u-ical  question,  but  insofar  as  I  under- 
stand the  law  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
order  not  to  count  a  vote  for  every  meni- 
bpr  of  the  party  whose  name  follows  un- 
d.r  Mie  bi^  builseye  at  the  top  and  to 
whicli  an  X  has  been  placed  by  the  voter, 
an  afTu-mative  action  by  tliat  voter  is  re- 
quired, either  by  striliinK  through  the 
line,  not  X-inpr  it  out.  but  striking 
through  it  with  a  pencil  mark  or  pen,  or 
whatever,  or  by  an  erasure,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  intention  of 
that  voter  he  took  an  affirmative  action, 
a  positive  action  that  cannot  be  debated 
or  argued  about.  He  Is  clearly  signifying 
his  intention  not  to  vote  for  a  particular 
man. 

Does  that  respond  to  the  first  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed,  it  doers. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  Ls  mv  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  remainder  of  my 
Questions  will  be  addres.sed  to  the  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  consider  the  serious- 
ness of  the  decision  and  I  do  not  expect 
the  Senator  to  respond. 

But  I  am  going  to  assume  what  the 
Senators  are  going  to  say.  I  do  not  like 
that  law.  I  do  not  think  that  reflects  the 
intentions,  as  I  understand  it  as  a  Sena- 
tor, and  I  assume  there  are  people  on 
the  Rules  Committee  that  are  saying 
that;  that  that  may  be  the  law  in  New 
Hampshire  at  0»t  time,  but  I  do  not  like 
it.  I  do  not  think  It  depicts  the  true, 
legal  intent  issue  we  were  talking  about 
a  while  ago. 

Now,  I  am  asking  those  who  want  to 
do  that,  on  the  issue  of  what  they  ought 
to  do  with  these  13  and  what  they  ought 
to  do  with  the  proposition  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  out  to  look  for  the 
"skip-Duiitins"  to  make  the  same  kind  of 
decision  on.  I  am  asking  them  what  is 
^r.  If  we  are  going  to  change  our  minds 
because  some  of  us  arc  cooTentianal.  they 
do  not  like  that  New  Hampshire  law  and 
they  are  going  to  determine  a  new  defi- 
nition of  intention,  and  if  they  really 
think  that  is  their  conscious  obligation 
because  they  do  not  like  the  law  we  have 
just  described,  then  it  seems  to  me  they 
have  to  ask  themselves  the  next  question. 
What  do  we  do  about  it  in  fairness  to 
who  won  the  electi<m?  Because  we  are 
deciding  here  to  change  that  ruling.  That 
is  not  the  ruling  to  New  Hampshire. 

Anyone  who  talks  ^tx)Ut  waiver  or 
equity  and  says  we  can  change  that  rule 
here  because  we  ha  good  conscience  do 
not  think  that  New  Hampshire  law  Is 
good — and  I  am  going  so  far  as  to  say 
maybe,  maybe  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
Senators  that  would  agree  with  that 
proposition  and  say  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  New  Hampshire  did  that 
when  there  is  only  one  skip,  in  our  nlnd 
that  did  not  mean  what  New  Hamp- 
shire said,  but  nonetheless  it  was  there 
we  arc  going  to  decide  it  differently— 
I  say  to  those  who  are  gotog  that  route, 
they  better  clearly  analyze  what  the 
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able  to  tlie  rule  of  law.  That 
are  talking  about  here. 
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•How  docs  that  act  conform 
law?' 
If  tliey  dc  not  answer  that 

tion    satisfactorily,    then 

have  to  look  more  deeply  into 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  Pr 
seems  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  .. 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  New 
says.  It  is  .spelled  out  in  sta 
been  confirmed  by  opinions 
attorneys  general.  It  has 
dated  and  reinforced  by  court 
including  the  highest  court  of 
of  New  Hampshire.  On  that  __ 
is  only  one  man  who  won  th< 
It  did  not  result  in  a  tie  vote.  _ 
won  the  election.  He  won  the 

two  votes.  That  is  a  close 

In  Wyoming  I  do  not  mind 
one  vote,  so  l<Mig  as  I  am  on  L 
side.  I  would  prefer  to  be  on 
because,  as  a  consequence,  tha 
the  action  is,  if  you  have  .. 
have  lost,  you  may  have  run  a 

but  you  are  not  where  the 

find  being  where  the  action  i 
interest,  particularly  at  this  „ 
But  above  and  beyond  that, 
remains  that  the  State  of 
shire  offered  its  voters  an 
last  November  to  choose  a 
people  for  pubUc  office.  I 
votes.  I  pointed  out  earlier 
is  a  relevant  question. 
Three  members  on  the  ballo ; 

be  chosen  for  cotmty 

one  of  the  races  they  found 
elector  had  voted  for  four 
county  commissioner.  One 
that  there  was  not  much 
what  that  voter  intended  to  dc 
thought  "Here  are  four  good 
going  to  vote  for  them."  The 
lem  is  tliat  three  only  were  to 
As  a  consequence,  they  threw  ^ 
out.  They  threw  it  out,  becaus ! 
not  legally  voted  for  only 
dates  running  for  county 
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Governor  his  good  friend  Joe  Doaks. 
Well,  that  is  all  well  and  good.  There  is 
do  doubt  at  all  what  the  voter  intended 
to  do.  We  wanted  to  cast  a  ballot  for  Joe 
Doaks  for  Governor.  But  you  do  not 
count  it.  You  do  not  count  it  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  Tliere  is  no  election  that 
year  for  the  office  of  Governor,  so  it  is 
l-.ot  a  legal  vote. 

Wlien  we  get  down  to  it.  it  is  a  case  of 
crunling  the  legal  votes.  They  have  been 
counted.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire 
have  spoken.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
about  that  in  anyone's  mind,  NBC  cer- 
tainly removed  all  evidence  of  doubt 
when  it  sent  film  crews  up  there  to  in- 
terview the  man  on  tlie  street. 

I  guess  there  is  nothing  unique  about 
that,  because  I  predict  that  they  could 
send  their  same  crews,  CBS  or  NBC,  into 
any  place  in  America  and  they  would  find 
exactly  the  same  reaction.  Not  everyone 
attributes  too  much  omniscience  or  even 
intelligence  at  times  to  this  body.  I  would 
hope  they  unnecessarily  denigrate  us. 
Maybe  they  do  not. 

One  thing  is  true.  That  is  that  insofar 
as  the  average  American  is  concerned 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  who  he  be- 
lieves deserves  to  be  heard  in  deciding 
who  will  represent  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  And  that  is  not  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  that  is  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  They  have 
spoken. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  my  purpose  to 
try  to  see  that  the  wishes  and  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Hampshire  are  scrupulously 
followed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

"Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  605 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Between  lines  6  and  7  on  page  1  add  the 
following: 

1(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  re- 
trieve from  the  ballots  of  a  skip -candidate 
type  a  number  of  sklp-Durkln  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  sklp-Wyman  votes  before 
the  committee,  and  that  aU  such  skip-can- 
didate votes  be  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

And  on  line  7,  renumber  section  1  as  sec- 
tion 1  (b) . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  discuss  this  amendment.  In  the  hope 
that  more  Senators  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  tato  the  Chamber,  1  am 
Eohig  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  let  it  run  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


[Quorum  No.  40 


Allen 

Baker 

Buckle-.- 

Burdicl: 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Roijer    C. 
Canuou 
CraKstor. 
Culver 
Dole 
Domenici 


Eastland 

Garn 

Hmisen 

Ilan.  Phii:p  A 

Hudd'.estou 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Maiisfleid 

Mathias 

McClure 

McGee 


Leg.] 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Randolph 

Schweikcr 

Scott,  Hugh 

Siiarkmaii 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

"ioung 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Aims  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names : 


Abourezk 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

naskeU 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Bean 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Hollings 

Riblcoff    . 

Bentseu 

Hruska 

Roth 

Biden 

Inouye 

Scott. 

Brock 

Laxalt 

WUliam  L 

Brooke 

leahy 

Stafford 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Church 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Clark 

McOovern 

Stone 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Montoya 

Tower 

Ford 

Moss 

Tunnejr 

Glenn 

Muskie 

Weicker 

Gold  water 

Nelson 

WlUlams 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Griffin 

Pack  wood 

(Mr. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Garn)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
605,  as  modified,  proposed  by  Mr.  Axxxaf,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitution  therefor:  In  lieu 
of  the  language  to  be  inserted,  insert  the 
following:  "1(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  all  skip-candidate  ballots  presently 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  be  de- 
clared to  be  straight  party  votes  for  the 
candidate  involved." 

On  line  7  renumber  Section  1  as  Section 
1(a). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute,  to 
consider  another  matter? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOHJTION  191— CON- 
TINUING  AUTHORITY  OP  SENATE 
COMMITTEES  TO  PAY  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  MAKE  EXPENDITDRES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Re.s.  191 1  coiitlnair.g 
through  July  15.  1975.  the  authority  of  Sen- 
ate comniitiees  to  pay  cornpensatlon  and 
make  expenditures  for  inquiries  ar.d  investi- 
gations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  prssent  consideration  cf 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  resolution  extending  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  permit  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  staff  people.  We  now  have 
a  continuing  resolution  to  July  1,  but  the 
tune  for  the  certification  of  committees, 
of  staff  members,  has  been  extended  by 
the  Senate.  So  we  will  need  an  exten- 
sion to  July  15,  pursuant  to  this  resolu- 
tion, in  order  that  we  can  act  on  the 
committee  resolutions  prior  to  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  191)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  111,  94th 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  17  (legislative  dav, 
March  12),  1975,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1975"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  15, 1976",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "four-twelfths"  in  sec- 
tion 3  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••five- 
twelfths". 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determhiatlon  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  cast  th' 
Allen  amendment  in   a  positive   Ught 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  offered  his 
motion  in  committee,  and  the  motion 
failed  to  carry  by  a  5  to  3  vote,  if  I  re 
call  correctly.  In  his   amendment,   r 
written,   he    would   require    the   Rules 
Committee  to  search  the  records  anc' 
find  the  same  number  of  "skip-Durkin" 
ballots  as  there  are  "skip-Wyman"  bal- 
lots and,  In  effect,  to  cancel  both,  sr 
that  there  is  a  fair  offset  on  the  part  c 
each  candidate. 

The  problem  I  have  with  that  is  tha* 
is  does  not  address  the  fundamental 
question  that  I  think  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  so-called  "skip-Louie"  ques- 
tion, which  is  this:  How  can  you  apply 
one  law  to  one  candidate  and  another 
law  to  another  candidate?  If  you  are 
going  to  count  the  skip  ballot,  then  you 
should  count  them  all.  If  you  are  no' 
going  to  count  them,  then  you  shoulc' 
not  count  any. 

My  problem  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama's  approach  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  he  has  12  errors  made  by  the  Rule 
Committee;  and  he  says,  "Let  us  make 
12  errors  on  the  other  side,  so  tliat  we 
balance  the  thing  out." 

That  does  not  really  fit  into  any  con- 
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sonance  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  What 
I  try  to  do  is  to  place  it  on  a  positive  basis 
w  hich  says,  in  effect,  that  all  skip  ballots 
shall  be  voted  by  the  Rules  Committee 
fiad  by  the  Senate  in  conformance  with 
New  Hampshire  lav.-,  which  says  that  if 
yna  mark  the  top  box  of  tlie  ballot  for 
a  party,  the  vote  is  casL  automatically 
for  all  the  candidale.s  on  tliat  ballot. 

As  I  have  said  several  times  in  this 
debate.  I  do  not  care  if  tl.e  Rries  Com- 
mittee waiif-.  as  it'i  diairman  has  said 
several  times,  to  disrcsard  New  Hamp- 
shire law  and  to  try  to  determine  \oter 
intent.  I  do  not  object  to  that,  if  tliat  is 
the  will  of  thia  bocy. 

I  find  it  somewhat  stronse  that  we 
throw  out  the  New  Hampshire  law.  but 
this  body  has  that  authority  under  tJiis 
constitutional  authority.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  absolutely  right  in  that 
I'egard.  We  can  make  a  Judgment  based 
upon  our  own  decision  process. 

The  fault  I  find  is  that  the  Senate 
applies,  under  the  Rules  Committee  ap- 
proach, a  double  standard.  We  are  going 
to  count  one  candidate's  ballots  under 
New  Hampshire  law.  and  we  are  going 
to  count  the  other  candidate's  baUots 
under  the  law  of  the  Sennte.  I  find  that 
utterly  incredible 

Mr.  President.  I  hove  participated  as 
consistently  as  I  could,  during  the  past  9 
days  of  debate  on  this  subject,  and  I.  as 
many  others  who  have  been  liere 
throughout  the  debate,  liave  gone 
through  peaks  and  valie.vs.  I  went 
through  a  couple  of  peaks  and  valleys 
this  past  weekend.  We  came  in  here  on 
Saturday,  and  we  had  a  couple  of  issues 
before  the  Senate  that  I  thought  were 
fundamental.  One  issue  was  the  so-called 
Michaud  ballot,  concerning  which  a  man 
testified  under  oath  that  he  had  not 
voted  and  his  wife  had  not  voted.  Yet, 
the  Rules  Committee  counted  the  ballots 
for  the  Democratic  candidate.  Mr.  Dur- 
kin.  I  thought  that  was  about  as  clear- 
cut  an  issue  as  this  body  could  face. 

Really  and  truly,  I  did  not  think  there 
was  any  reason  to  debate  the  matter,  be- 
cause it  was  so  open  and  so  obvious  that 
the  Senate  should  proceed  to  investigate 
the  circiunstances  suri'oimding  that  case 
that  I  could  not  believe  anybody  would 
oppose  that  effort,  just  to  investigate  the 
facts  behind  the  matter.  Well,  they  did. 
They  offered  an  amendment  to  try  to  find 
out  what  happened — how  two  ballots 
were  cast  when  the  individuals  did  not 
cast  them.  The  Senate  voted  by  a  major- 
ity vote — with  a  very  limited  majority.  I 
grant — not  to  find  out  how  votes  can  be 
cast  when  people  did  not  cast  them. 

I  will  admit  to  a  rather  sizable  degree 
of  frustration,  and  perhaps  even  Just 
plain  anger.  Then  I  got  to  thinking  about 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  was. 
We  had  earlier  debated  an  amendment 
in  which  10  voting  machines  malfunc- 
tirnied,  or  something  happened  to  them, 
and  it  was  not  two  votes  but  1.061  votes 
which  were  cast  more  than  the  number 
of  people  who  cast  votes,  and  the  Senate 
voted  not  to  find  out  what  happened 
there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  sent  a 
team  of  investigators  up  to  look  at  the 
voting  machines  in  Manchester,  N.H.. 
and  to  check  them.  They  said.  "Well,  we 
did."  One  has  to  look  pretty  hard  to  find 
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out  what  they  found,  that 
They  did  not  even  go  into  th« 
machine.  They  did  not  r 
bers.  They  just  cast  11  v 
candidate   on    tlie   machine 
found  out  that  the  maciii 
curate.  Is  that  not  wonderf 
the  twelve  mpchine<;  were 
did  not,  go  back  and  cJie 
•  luee    nipchines.    That    i.s 
Seventy -five    percent    of    tb 
v.-erc:  OK.  fo  tlie.v  ;i»ies.s  the 
war-,  all  right. 

I  did  no*^  lipfi-  the  c-bair 
nllier  nion.'bt.'  ot    the  Riilf. 
cxj->lain  that  en  one  or  the  m; 
checked,  they  cast  il  vof^.s  Ui 
fmtlc  raiididates  .'^nri  3  2  vm 
istered.   I   did   not   her.r 
about  thrt.  I  suppo.e  it  v.a.s 
of  the  Senate.  There  was  a 
of  a  mavhin«r  counting  more 
were  cast   hy   tlie  o.x)-»eits, 
voters.  However,  it  was  not 
tlie  Scnatp  to  find  p  ii  why. 
not  the  will  of  the  Senate,  i 
I  wish  I  did. 

We  went  througlt  the 
urday,  and  son>e  of  my  colic 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  tlie  Republicans  were  c 
filibuster.  Saints  preserve  ui 
tragic  and  horrible  for  the 
to  be  talking  about  the  is.<^ue.s 
of  ethics,  of  morality,  of  c 
law,  of  State  laws?  Is  that 
What    incredible    thing    are 
through?  We  sit  here  and 
did  on  Saturday.  One  of  the 
the  course  of  the  debate,  in  fi 
.starts  throwing  all  kinds  of  c 
questions  at  the  Senator  fror 
cut  and  myself. 

Unfortunately,   we  did  no 
floor,  so  we  were  not  able  to 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
we  were  not  given  tlie  opporti 
few  minutes  later,  we  did 
to  get  the  floor,  and  we  sta 
some  answers.  But  what 
man  who  had  asked  the 
left,  along  with  everybody 
side. 

Does  nobody  really  care? 
really  Just  plain,  downright  n 
dignant  over  what  is 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  unde 

I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the 
Senator's  information  as  to 
of  the  people  of  New  Hamp.sl 
question? 

Mr.   BROCK.   Well,   I 
privilege  of  going  to  that 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Union,  with  some  of  the 
have  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  hav  ; 
to  my  wife,  I  think,  after 
visits  up  there,  that  I  think 
reasons  that  I  am  so  partial  tc 
is  that  the  people  seem  to 
independent-minded  as  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  I  r 
have  great  affection  for  those 
I  have  never  known  whether 
publicans  or  Democrats,  but 
they  are  Americans.  Tliey  are 
they  are  decent.  They  have  a 
in  this  constitutional  process 
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I  do  ijot  know,  because  I  hav 
there  and  I  cannot  speak 
personal  know  ledge  of  what  „ 
New  Hampshire's  reaction  is, 
make  a  i:.retty  good  guess.  I 
are  soiue  peojjle  up  there 
as  wet  he.i.s — ju.st  spitting  mac 
inti,  idni.st  J,  as  they  are:  No 
lif.Jf   i-iospcct.  Ii   they  get  a 
Uicy  t..c  not  .-uic  it  will  be  tlit 
the  miaiovity  of  the  people  v_. 

Ivir.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator 
furtiu'i-.    UvcLt  is  precisely  the 
It   not:.>   We  l-"ave  here  a 
\vh:":)i.  .■>.<;  .•.runeoocly  sa'd,  iher 
on    LGtli   .-icit.-.   The'  Republicans 
thai  Mr.  Durkin  v.  on  and  the 
doubt  tint  Mr.  Wyman  won. 
the  cate.  il  tliv.-  Senate  ever 
to  deciding:  this  issue — and 
if  ont  i.s  to  judge  by  the  scan 
we  haxe  mr.de  thus  far,  the 
unhitly   to   get  around  to  it 
.soon  —at  least  half  of  tlie  New  _ 
citjzen.i  wiio  voted  last  Novcmb 
L'oiiiii    to   he   .satir;fied   with 

HaLL   oi   them  are  going  to 
tho   U.S.   Senate  has  acted 
prc-Eiini?  tliat  one  thing  we  are 
ing  for  i.s  fair  play.  In  the 
the  Senator  from  North  Car 
only  way,  under  the  prevailini 
stan'jes.  to  acliieve  fair  play  . 
this  decision  back  to  the  peopli 
suppo.sed  to  have  elected  the 
the  first  place  and  let  them 
Any  other  resolution  of  all  of 
ayune,  nii-picking  divisions  o 
is  going  tc  be  unsatisfactoi-y. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
if  he  will  yield  further,  that 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  No 
lina  is  the  rising  hostility  so 
this  Chamber.  If  ever  there 
in  the  history  of  this  countiy 
is  imperative,  it  is  now.  so 
get  on  with  the  business  at . 

We  have  inflation,  we  have 
ment,  we  have  energy  problei^ 
do  w  c  do?  We  sit  aroiuid  and  __ 
this  modern-day  Rome  bums 
that  somewhere  along  the  line, 
will  pull  up  the  traces  and  see 
as  the  people  of  the  United  . 
seeing  us.  They  think  we  are  a 
stock,  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
that  could  and  should  be  _._. 
resolved,   fairly  and  squarely, 
and  constitutionally,  by  the  . 
have  a  right,  and  the  clear 
resolve  it — that  is  to  say.  the 
New  Hamp.shire. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  __ 
his  comments.  For  myself,  as 
have  a  great  affection  and 
New    Hampshire.    I   cannot 
them.   But  I  can  surely  speak 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
reacting  to  this  so-called  deba^ 
going  on. 

Back  in  January,  when  the 
presented  to  the  Senate  for 
sion,  we  were  acting  under  the 
precedents  of  almost  200  years. 
edents  in  those  200  years  were 
less  there  was  a  charge  of  fi'auc 
criminal  action,  the  duly  certlfi  id 
tor  of  the  State  would  be  seated 
the  outcome  of  the  challenge 
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the  State  would  have  representation 
tliroughout  the  protest.  The  Senate  de- 
cided not  to  accept  that  precedent,  so  we 
w  ent  into  the  Commitee  on  Rules  to  hear 
the  case.  Now,  of  late,  there  have  been 
made  some  charges  of  fraud — not  against 
tlic  certified  Senator,  but  on  the  part  of 
some  people  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire with  regard  to  absentee  ballots,  and 
lieriiaps  machine  ballots  as  well.  The 
Senate,  si.  far.  has  said,  by  a  majority 
vote,  tiiat  we  do  not  w-ant  to  investigate 
the  allegation  of  frr.ud:  we  really  do  not 
want  to  know  about  it.  I  guess.  We  just 
want  to  say.  "Well,  we  tre  capable  of 
reading  tiie  voters  mind,  so  we  are  go- 
ing to  go  ahead  and  just  do  that:  we  are 
going  to  read  his  mind  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not." 

If  we  look  at  the  specific  matters  on 
w  hich  this  body  has  taken  a  stand  in  the 
last  week  or  10  days.  I  challerge  anyone 
to  find  a  sense  of  equity  in  these  issues. 
I  mentioned  the  Michaud  case.  Mr. 
Michaud  is  the  77-year-old  gentleman 
who  is  married  to  an  ailing  wife.  He  got 
two  absentee  ballots— filled  out  the  ap- 
plication for  absentee  ballots,  and  he 
says,  under  oath,  tw  ice.  that  he  never  got 
tile  ballots.  He  was  sort  of  surprised, 
then,  when  the  votes  were  cast  in  his 
name.  I  think  we  should  be  sort  of  sur- 
prised that  the  signatures  do  not  match 
between  the  ballot  and  the  apphcation. 
Someljody  cast  these  votes.  Who? 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  even  know  how 
they  cast  them.  All  I  know  is  that  we  do 
not  know  who  cast  them,  but  if  Mr. 
Michaud  did  not  cast  the  ballots,  then 
sometiody  committed  a  criminal  act. 
There  was  fraud  involved  in  the  process 
of  the  election,  and  the  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom  and  by  a  majority  vote,  on  a 
party  basis,  by  and  large,  says.  "We  do 
not  want  to  know.  We  do  not  care.  We 
are  not  interested.  We  are  just  going  to 
walk  away  and  wash  cm-  hands  and  say 
that  is  not  our  problem." 

One  thousand  sixty-one  more  votes 
were  cast  in  Manchester  on  10  voting  ma- 
chines than  there  were  people  casting 
votes.  What  does  the  Senate  do,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  largely  upon  party  lines?  The 
Senate  says,  "We  do  not  care.  We  really 
and  truly  do  not  care.  We  are  Just  going 
to  wash  our  hands  of  tlie  whole  matter 
and  walk  away  and  reach  our  conclu- 
sion—not on  the  basis  of  merit,  but  on 
the  basis  of  party." 

'fhe  Senate  sent  some  investigators  up 
there  to  check  a  machine,  and  they  did, 
and  they  cast  11  votes  on  that  machine 
for  each  of  the  candidates.  The  Repub- 
lican tally  was  11  votes.  The  Democratic 
candidate  got  12.  What  does  the  Senate 
do?  They  said.  "Well,  we  have  checked 
the  machine.  This  is  all  we  were  sent  up 
there  to  do.  and  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  else.  We  are  not  going  to  find 
out  why  it  mistallied.  We  are  not  even 
going  to  or.en  the  darned  thing  xap  and 
look  at  it.  We  are  Just  going  to  walk 
away,  because  we  do  not  care.  We  are 
not  interested.  We  are  going  to  wash  our 
hands  of  the  whole  process,  and  make  a 
decision." 

I  just  do  not  imderstand.  Nov  we  are 
in  to  the  so-called  skip-candidate  ques- 
tion. Now  we  have  another  issue  to  find 
out  whether  we  care  about  constitutional 


rights  and  civil  rights  and  the  American 
peoples'  privilege  of  participation  in  the 
political  process.  It  is  a  very,  very  funda- 
mental and  clear  issue.  The  committee 
has  determined  to  count  all  of  the  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballots  for  Mr.  Durkin.  because 
that  is  the  wav  the  law  reads  in  New- 
Hampshire— all  except  one.  One— all 
that  it  looked  nt.  and  that  was  only  one. 
It  will  not  look  any  furt'ner.  It  will  not 
check.  It  ••.vill  not  count. 

But.  you  see.  it  sets  a  aiffercnt  stand- 
ard for  Mr.  V/ymnn.  For  Mr.  Wyman.  it 
is  going  to  throw  out  all  the  ballots  that 
ski,)p3d  his  nanae.  That  U  in  direct  con- 
travention of  New  Hampshire  law-. 

I  guess  the  szmt  magnificent  argument 
will  be  made  again:  "So  ve  do  not  know 
and  we  do  not  care.  We  do  not  want  to 
know  because  we  are  going  to  wash  our 
hands  of  this  matter.  We  are  g^ing  to 
get  it  over  with.  We  do  not  want  to  hear. 
We  do  not  want  to  investigate.  We  do 
not  want  to  see.  We  do  not  want  to  look. 
We  do  not  want  to  hst?n.  Wc  want  to 
vote  right  now." 

This  is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world  speaking:  "Let  us  vote.  Let  us 
get  it  over  with.  Let  us  do  it  whatever 
it  happens  to  be." 

How  do  you  apply  one  law  to  one  per- 
son and  another  law  to  another?  Is  that 
not  what  tlic  civil  lights  fight  of  the  last 
20  years  has  been  about  in  this  coimtry? 
Is  that  not  what  we  decided  a  hundred 
years  ago. 110.  115? 

My  party  was  faced  wiUi  the  funda- 
mental question:  Can  the  coimtry  be  half 
free  and  half  slave,  can  you  have  two 
laws,  one  for  one  group  and  one  for  an- 
other? The  Republican  Party  was  not 
even  in  existence.  We  had  the  Whigs  hi 
the  White  House  in  1852  because  they 
would  not  face  up  to  that  issue  of  funda- 
mental human  rigiits.  The  Whigs  did  not 
even  have  a  candidate  4  years  later 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  did 
not  deserve  one.  But  we  had  a  candidate, 
a  man  named  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he 
proposed  to  the  American  people  a  choice 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  coidd  maintain 
a  society  that  was  half  free  and  half 
slave. 

We  liad  to  make  a  tough  choice.  I 
believe  it  was  the  most  difficult  battle 
this  comitry  has  ever  engaged  in,  but 
we  made  tliat  choice.  I  thank  the  good 
Lord  we  made  that  choice.  We  are  here 
today  a  living  testament  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  believe  we  can  apply  two 
standards  to  two  different  people  based 
on  the  color  of  their  skin,  the  slant  of 
their  eyes,  their  sex  or  even  their  poli- 
tics, then-  political  designations,  their 
labels. 

niat  is  where  we  are  now.  That  is  the 
issue  on  the  "skip-candidate"  question. 
We  have  two  candidates  and  two  laws: 
two  standards  of  justice,  two  standards 
of  ethics,  two  standards  of  values. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senate  is  going 
to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  would  have 
wagered  an  awful  lot  10  days  ago  that 
the  Senate  would  have  voted  to  investi- 
gate those  machines  that  were  wrong.  I 
would  have  wagered  almost  everything 
I  had  that  the  Senate  would  have  voted 
to  investigate  the  Michaud  case  where 
the  voter  himself  testified  that  he  did 
not  vote,  and  the  ballots  were  cast.  No- 


body seemed  to  care.  I  just  would  have 
wagered  anything  that  the  Senate  would 
have  investigated  that  matter,  but  it  did 
not.  So  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senate 
is  going  to  act  on  this  question. 

I  do  know-  what  is  right.  I  do  know  that 
fundamentally  all  the  time  anywhere  the 
law  is  the  law  is  tlie  law  is  the  law  and 
any  government  that  tries  to  impose  one 
law-  on  ore  person  and  another  law  on 
another  does  so  at  its  imminent  peril  in 
a  free  society  because  it  cannot  sustain 
the  support  of  tlie  people  with  those  cri- 
teria. Sooner  or  later  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged will  refuse  to  accept  the 
process  which  is  so  burdening  them. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Af  I  understand 
the  Senators  amendment  he  simplj'  asks 
as  to  this  part  of  the  resolution  only  that 
the  Senate  abide  by  the  law  of  New- 
Hampshire:  is  that  not  correct? 

Ml-.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Is  not  the  Sena- 
tor also  in  liiF  resolution,  thorefore,  ask- 
ing tliat  the  Senate  count  these  ballots 
as  they  were  counted  in  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  As  I  understand 
it.  as  to  the  protests  made,  the  written 
and  oral  protests  made,  during  the  re- 
count by  the  secretaiy  of  state  which 
challenged  the  physical  counting  of 
paper  ballots  by  the  recount  pei-sonnel. 
that  all  those  protests  were  merely  ac- 
knowledged by  the  secretary  of  state  and 
no  second  recount  was  permitted.  The 
only  protest  ruled  on  by  the  ballot  law- 
commission  on  recount  was  Mr.  Dm-kin's. 
which  was  rejected  on  jurisdictional 
grounds.  Mr.  Wyman  raised  similar  pro- 
tests, but  in  view  of  the  later  ballot  law 
cc»nmission's  decision  on  the  Dm'kin  pi"o- 
tests.  the  ultimate  i-ulings  wei-e  not 
pressed,  and  all  rights  were  reserved. 

Thei-efore,  we  have  not  really  had  a 
debate  in  New  Hampshire  where  they 
counted  these  ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  Mr.  Durkin. 

Air.  BROCK.  For  botli.  right. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  For  both  and, 
therefore,  we  are  for  the  fh-st  time  con- 
sidering what  is  just,  right,  and  fair,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  since  the  New 
Hampshire  law  allows  straight  ballot 
votes  to  be  cast,  all  we  are  asklag  the 
Senate  to  do  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  is  to  allow  straight  bal- 
lot votes  to  be  cast  and  not  to  have  some 
so  distorted  as  to  read  into  them  some- 
thing which  nowhere  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  is  there  any  provision  to 
peiTOit  such  extra -ballot  interpretation, 
that  is,  outside  of  the  ballot  you  cannot 
read  into  it  anything  except  what  the 
ballot  itself  says. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tliat  is  right. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Except,  of  course, 
the  law  of  the  State. 

Now,  is  it  not  the  Senator's  opinion 

that  the  legally  expressed  intent  of  the 

voters  in  these  cases  should  be  governed' 

Mr.  BROCK.  Under  the  law,  the  law 

is  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator is  as  puzzled  as  I  am  as  to  why  we 
have  to  debate  this. 
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Mr*.  BRCX^K.  The  word  is  not  "puzzled" 
for  me.  Senator.  It  is  something  more, 
but  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  take  it  the  Sen- 
ntor  fecJs  then  this  is  a  highly  substan- 
tive proposal  of  his  and,  therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  we  eventually  will  get 
to  a  vote  on  the  merits  rather  than  a 
tabling  motion.  Would  the  Senator  pre- 
fer that? 
•  Mr.  BROCK.  Of  coxu-se. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  di.spose  of  this  matter  in  the 
reasonably  near  future,  and  that  then  we 
ran  dispose  of  tiie  matter  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  once  we  have  determined  the  will 
of  the  Senate  in  the  cloture  motion  to- 
morrow, once  we  are  »ssui-ed  we  are  not 
going  to  be  limited  to  102  seconds  for 
each  of  the  35  issue.s  per  Senator,  that 
then  perhaps  we  can  move  on  and  de- 
bate and  vote  on  issue  1,  then  issue  2, 
issue  3.  and  so  forlh. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  situation  which 
would  permit  us  to  do  that.  But  I  am  not 
moved  toward  expedition  by  the  major- 
ity simply  resorting  to  the  use  of  the 
domination  or  control  of  the  time 
through  the  early  hour  of  meeting. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Senator 
is  that  we  ought  to  be  agreeable  here  to 
allow  other  matters  to  be  taken  up  as 
part  of  the  leadership  on  this  side,  to 
consider  a  two-track  system  from  time 
to  time  to  make  it  passible  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  legislate,  to  respoitd  to  the  neces- 
sary pressures  of  pending  legislation  en 
route  to  and  from  the  other  body.  All 
these  things  we  can  do. 

We  can  also  let  committees  meet,  if 
we  are  not  meeting  ourselves  so  early 
in  the  morning,  because  if  this  keeps  up 
committees  are  going  to  have  to  meet  at 
6  a.ni.,  which.  I  think,  is  just  a  bit  in 
advance  of  cockcrowing.  and  I  would 
submit,  of  course,  that  would  help  to 
wake  the  Senators,  but  it  might  not  be 
advancing  the  cause  of  good  legislation. 

So  I  would  appreciate  the  Senator's 
reaction. 

My  question  is.  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  see  us  move  ahead,  under  some  rea- 
sonable ground  rules,  with  necessary  leg- 
islation from  Ume  to  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  Senator  would  be 
absolutely  delighted  to  see  us  do  that. 

I  have  bfeen  in  this  body  for  4'2  years 
now,  and  I  imderstand  the  parliamentary 
niles.  I  have  been  in  what  other  people 
described  as  extended  debate  when  I 
wanted  that  debate  to  end,  and  I  have 
seen  the  Senate  decide  on  a  triple  track 
where  we  CQnsidered  general  legislation 
Up  to  a  certain  hour  and  then  went  back 
to  the  pending  question. 

There  is  no  reason  we  cannot  do  that 
now  except  that  we  seem  to  have  taken 
on  all  kinds  of  political  overtones  in  this 
debate  which  I  very  much  regret. 

I  was  dead  sincere  when  I  said  earlier 
that  I  really  and  truly  ^lieved  this  Sen- 
ate would  resolve  these  questions  expedi- 
tiously, forthrlghUy,  and  on  the  mvits 
of  the  case  when  it  started  this  debate. 
The  fact  that  it  has  not  so  far,  in  my 
judgment,  leads  me  to  one  conclusion, 
that  is,  there  are  not  enough  people  who 
have  listened  and  participated  to  reach 
an  independent  conclusion. 


I  do  not  know;  maybe  I  ari  just  wrong. 
I  have  been  before.  I  have  that  talent. 
But  I  just  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
the  questions  before  this  bo(  y  are  so  ab- 
solutely fundamental  in  ten  is  of  human 
rights  and  ethics  and  valu  :s  that  it  is 
beyond  me  to  think  we  coi  Id  take  this 
long  and  accomplish  so  little^ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thiik  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  his  sense  of  frustration 
and  disappointment 

I  have  heard  it  .said  tha 


side  of  the  aisle  are  delay 


ot  ler 


le  le 


t 


r  1 


tie 


ceedings  and  I  am  sugg 
is  far  from  tlie  case. 

ir  Senators  who  control 
wish  to  have   committee 
them  arrange  those 
so  that  we  can  meet  iollow 
mittee  meetings. 

If  Senators  in  the 
otlier  .side  wish  to  call  up 
let  fhcm  consult  with  us 
gladly  cooperate  .so  that  tl 
portant  matter.s — I  do  not 
thiiif:  is  f|UJte   ss   imjiortti 
can  be  brousht  up. 

So  we  are  not  blocUing 
are  not  delaying  the  onwa 
the  Senate.  We  would  be  eh 
Senate  do  something  as 
something   good,   but   above 
else,  we  would  like  to  see 
justice  and  I  think  we  hav( 
here  until  we  see  justice 
issue. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the 

May  I  say  for  this  partic 
I  intend  to  do  that,  and 

while,  so  be  it.  But  I  am 

as  long  as  it  takes  to  achie^ 
mum  degree  of  equity  to 
New     Hampshire     and     tli« 
candidates  of  that  State. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The 
great  generals  in  the  war 
States  and  theii-  comments 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  to 
cently,    belatedly    and    j 
opinion,  voted  citizenship 
said  on  one  occasion : 

There  is  a  true  glory  and 
The  glory  of  beavity  done  and 
integrity  of  purpose. 

The  somewhat  more  ear 
Grant  also  said  something  I 
be  applicable  here.  He  said: 

I  intend  to  fight  on  this  li 
aU  summer 


?esti  ig 


he  calendar 

r  leelings,   let 

commit  ee  meetings 

i  ig  the  com- 


leade^hip  on  the 

matter.s, 

nd  we  will 

other  im- 

tliink  any- 

as   this — 


lef  islation.  we 

process  of 

d  to  see  the 

as  they  do 

everything 

Senate  do 

got  to  stay 

ct)ne  on  this 


u  ,ar 


goir  g 


tl  e 


I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
pression  of  pm'pose. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senato 
my  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  withe 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presiden 
other  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
will  state  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proposes    an    amendment     to 
amendment  to  strike  all  after 
In  line  1  to  the  end  and  insert 
of  the  so-called  skip  candidate 
ently  before  the  Senate  shall 
be   straight   party   votes   for 
Involved." 


i  s 


th  ! 
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we  on  this 

iig  the  pro- 

that  that 


Spnatoi-. 

Member, 
it  takes  a 
to  be  here 
the  maxi- 
people  of 
respective 


e  were  two 

)etween  the 

a  pply  here. 

\\fiom  we  re- 

i   in  my 

ni^ic  pro  tunc, 


true   honor, 
the  honor  of 


i-tty 


Ulysses  S. 
suggest  may 


e  if  it  takes 


Senator's  ex- 
has  stated 
the  amend - 

awn. 

,  I  send  an- 

CE  I.  The  clerk 


follows: 
(Mr.  Brock) 
Mr.     Allen's 

word  "that'' 

eafter  "all 

ballots  pres- 

declared  to 
le   candidate 


t  lere 


U 


subst  tut 


fl)0 


qi  or 
ths 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President 
ply  is  a  technical  change.  It 
wording,  in  essence,  as  the  pr 
But  this  is  an  amendment 
len   amendment,  not  a 
is  an  amendment  to  tlae  All^ 
ment. 

As  tlie  Senator  from  Pennsy! 
rectly  pointed  out,  all  it  sa 
when  the  Rules  Committees  a( 
act   under  New    Hampshire 

One  plus  one  equals  two.  It 
it  is  direct,  and  yet  I  thhik  it 
the  mo.-,t  fundamental  issue 
particular  body,  and  that  is  £ 
of  justice  for  all, 

I  very  much  hope  that  we 
the  pai'tisan  debate  and  come 
h'tion  of  this  matter  on  the 
the  CR.se  itself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  Ssnata 
the  floor'.' 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  th'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
at-jr  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  : 
my  amendment.  I  put  in  a 

to  hear  the  discussion  of 

ment.  but  it  would  seem  that 

ators  would  come  in  and 

presence  here  for  the  quorun 
they  depart  from  the  Senate 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  any 
ators  present  at  this  time 
vhen  I  first  offered  the 

The  situation  has  changed 

now.  There  is  now  an 

amendment  which  I  have 

I  shall  try  to  discuss  my 
and   possibly,  incidentally,   .. 
ment  that  has  been  offered  by 
gui.shed    Senator  from 
Brock  > . 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  o 
ate  has  approached  this 
more  objectivity  than  has  _. 
from  Alabama.  He  has  tried  to 
partisan  votes  based  upon 
which  he  believes.  His  votes 
always  been  votes  that  were 
cast  by  a  majority  of  his 

this  side.   That  has  not 

Senator  from  Alabama  as  long 
lieve.s  that  he  is  acting  on 
principle. 

I  might  say  tliat  when  the 
came  before  the  Senate.  I  took 
tion  that  tlie  holder  of  the  . 
election  issued  by  the  duly 
authorities  of  the  State  of 
shire  entitled  the  person  _. 
certificate   to  be  seated  at 
visionally  until  such  time  as  _^ 
could  be  made  and  the  Senafc 
an  opportunity  to  judge  the 
contest. 

In  retrospect  I  would  say 

to  the  Senator  from  Alaban^ 
would  have  been  the  better  ^. 
dom  to  have  done  that  back  i 
because  the  State  of  New 
and    the    people    of    New 
would  then  have  had  two 
this  Chamber  representing  thi 
of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
interests  of  the  people   of 
States. 

The  second  principle  that 
tor  from  Alabama  adhered  to 
under  article  I,  section  5,  the 
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the  duty  and  has  the  duty  of  judging 
elections  and  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  Members.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  to  act  on  this 
issue  if  it  could  do  so  with  certainty  and 
with  a  degree  of  definitene.si.  that  would 
enable  the  Senate  to  say  without  reser- 
vation that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
candidates  had  been  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  in  the  general  election 
held  on  November  5, 1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  owe  it  to 
these  contestants,  Mr.  Xmrkin  and  Mr. 
Wyman,  to  resolve  this  issue,  and  to  re- 
solve it  expeditiously.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  refrained  from  discussing 
this  issue  any  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  did  speak  for  some  15  or 
20  minutes  with  r&spect  to  an  amend- 
ment which  he  offered  which  would  have 
declared  the  seat  vacant  at  this  time, 
effective  August  1.  tmle.ss  prior  to  that 
time  the  Senate  had  acted  and  had 
seated  either  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  Senate  has  chosen  to  retain  juris- 
diction of  this  matter;  not  to  .send  the 
Issue  back  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. So  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
the  contestants,  we  have  the  resixmsi- 
bility  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
v:e  have  the  responsibility  to  the  iieople 
of  the  coimtry,  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity, under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  to  act 
in  this  matter. 

Having  acted  once  in  the  committee 
and  twice  here  on  the  floor  to  retain  jur- 
isdiction of  this  matter  within  the  Sen- 
ate, should  we  not  feel  that  the  Metn- 
bers  of  the  Senate  would  be  in  their 
seats,  listening  to  the  discu-ssion,  listen- 
ing to  the  debate? 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  is  prolonging  this  issue  in 
the  Senate  is  the  poor  attendance  m  the 
Chamber.  I  believe  if  every  Senator  were 
in  his  seat,  at  his  desk  listening  to  this 
Issue,  it  would  be  resolved  in  a  matter  of 
days.  I  believe  public  opinion  tlirough- 
out  the  country  would  demand  it.  ' 

If  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
here,  I  do  not  believe  any  Member  would 
feel  free  to  discuss  this  matter  at  length. 

I  believe  that  having  voted  to  retain 
Jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  the  Senate 
owes  it  to  itself,  to  its  duty  xmder  the 
Constitution,  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  individuals  involved  to  resolve  this 
matter. 

The  Constitution  forbids  cruel  and  im- 
usual  punishment  for  those  convicted  of 
a  crime.  Yet  it  seems  we  are  inflicting  on 
both  Mr.  Diu-kin  and  Mr.  Wyman  cruel 
and  miusual  punishment  in  this  matter 
because  they  are  under  great  pressiu'e. 

I  have  talked  casually  to  botli  Mr.  Diu*- 
kin  and  Mr.  Wyman;  I  know  they  ar* 
operating  under  great  pressiu*e.  They  are 
iuipoverishing  themselves  in  financing 
this  contest.  Neither  one  of  them  is  draw- 
ing any  compensation  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  strain  that  is  on  these 
gentlemen  shotdd  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
for  an  undue  length  of  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  coming  to  the  na- 
tm-e  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  I  might  state 


tliat  this  is  not  something  that  just  oc- 
curred to  me  here  on  the  floor,  for  me  to 
say,  "Well,  I  believe  I  wUl  offer  an 
amendment  on  this  matter." 

This  is  an  issue  that  came  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  vote  on  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  could 
resolve  15  of  the  35  issues  contained  in 
Senate  Resolution  166.  So  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  because  it  would,  certain 
facts  existing,  resolve  15  issues. 

If  we  take  paragraph  7  which  has  an 
A  and  a  B  to  it,  both  to  be  voted  on  by 
the  Senate,  it  would  resolve  16  issues. 

What  is  involved? 

I  might  state  that  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee some  30  or  possibly  31  of  these 
issues  that  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  came 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  did  not  see  these  issues  in  the 
same  mamier  that  his  four  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  committee  saw  tliese 
issues.  Therefore,  a  tie  vote  resulted. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  have  been 
mighty  line  if  the  Rules  Committee  had 
consisted  of  nine  Senators  rather  than 
eight,  because  unless  one  Senator  had 
refu-sed  or  declined  to  vote,  we  would 
have  had  a  definite  decision  on  every  one 
of  these  questions.  But  with  an  eight- 
member  committee,  we  have  ended  up 
with  a  tie  on  about  3  percent  of  the  is- 
sues that  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. There  are  some  35  issues  before 
the  Senate  at  tliis  time. 

The  issues  that  will  be  resolved  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama are  questions  6.  7,  and  then  ques- 
tions 12  tlirough  24,  both  inclusive.  I 
say  those  questioit-s  will  be  resolved  under 
certain  conditions.  I  will  allude  to  that 
later. 

There  were  eiglit  ballots  on  questions 
niunbered  12  through  19.  both  mclusive. 
tliat  were  the  so-called  .siirdc  .square 
"skip- Wyman"  ballots. 

All  of  these  eight  were  the  straight 
party  Republican  votes.  As  has  been 
stated  on  this  floor  a  number  of  times. 
New  Hampshire  does  allow  a  straight 
party  ticket  vote,  whether  it  be  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat.  That  is  accomplished 
by  marking  an  X  in  the  circle  under  the 
party  emblem. 

That  action  on  the  part  of  a  voter 
constructively  places  an  X  in  every 
square  in  that  party  coltmiu,  opposite 
each  name.  We  have  that  system  in 
Alabama,  and  I  am  qiute  familiar  with 
it.  On  inquiry  of  a  nimiber  of  Senators, 
I  find  some  States  do  not  have  a  straight 
party  ticket,  but  obviously  we  are  operat- 
ing under  New  Hampshire  law,  and  since 
a  straight  party  vote  is  permitted  there, 
tliat  is  what  we  would  be  governed  by. 

In  these  items  here  from  12  through  19. 
both  inclusive,  in  addition  to  marking  a 
straight  party  vote  by  marking  a  cross 
or  X  in  the  circle  under  the  Republican 
emblem,  an  X  w  as  placed  in  evei-y  square 
opposite  every  Repubhcan  candidate 
except  Mr.  Wyman.  In  the  next  foiur 
straight  party  Repubhcan  ballots,  Mr. 
Wyman's  name  was  left  off  and  then 
either  two  or  three  Republicans  did  not 
have  a  cross  or  an  X  marked  in  the 
square  opposite  their  names,  two  or  three 
additional  candidates  other  than  Mr. 
Wyman. 


By  a  4-to-4  vote,  the  committee  voted 
that  all  12  of  these  ballots  wotild  be  no- 
votes  as  to  Wyman,  even  though  the 
New  Hampshire  law  states  that,  having 
Voted  a  straight  party  ticket,  if  you 
wanted  to  exclude  any  candidate  you 
would  mark  through  or  erase  tlie  name 
of  that  candidate. 

These  ballots  were  coimted  by  the  .sec- 
retary of  state  and  by  the  ballot  law 
commission  as  Wyman  ballots.  During 
the  recount  of  the  votes  in  New  Hamp- 
shire by  the  secretarj'  of  state,  and  the 
subsequent  review  by  the  ballot  law 
commis.sion.  Mr.  Wyman's  people  ob- 
serving the  counting  of  the  ballots  were 
instructed,  according  to  the  testimony, 
not  to  make  protest  of  this  type  of  ballot 
where  Mr.  Durkin  had  been  skipped  in 
like  fashion,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
and  tlie  baUot  law  commission  allowed 
all  of  these  *'skip-W>'man"  votes  to  be 
counted  for  Mr.  Wyman,  therefore  not, 
as  tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  sees  it, 
putting  Mr.  Wyman  on  guard  that  he 
should  protest  tliis  tyjie  of  vote,  when 
he  realized  that  tlie  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire required  tliat  ballot  to  be  cast  for 
the  candidate  or  candidates  in  tliat  par- 
ticular column. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  tm-n  to  tlie 
charter,  you  might  say,  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  guidelines  set  by  the  com- 
mittee in  considering  the  issues  i*aised  in 
tlie  contest. 

By  a  imanimous  vote  in  the  committee, 
tlie  committee  voted  to  extend  the  scope 
of  its  investigation  to — and  I  quote  fimn 
the  Rules  Committee's  reix)rt,  on  page 
2— 

(HA  re<oinit  of  the  approximately  3,500 
hallotH  before  the  Ballot  Law  Commi»ti6n  In 
relation  lo  the  final  results  certified  by  the 
BHUc>t  Law  Commission. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  know,  in 
the  Rules  Committee  or  an.\'w-here  else — ' 
and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  that  I 
asked  at  the  outset — what  was  the  vote' 
lor  each  cancUdate  going  into  the  contest 
of  the  3,500  ballots. 

The  answer  was  tliat  no  one  kiiows. 
So  we  had  to  take  the  ballot  law  cominis-' 
sion  findings,  which  gave  Mr.  Wymui  a" 
two-vote  margin,  and  then,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Rules  Committee  investigation 
and  the  cotmting  of  ballots  has  varied 
from  the  ballot  law  commission  finding 
of  the  two-vote  margin  for  Mr.  Wyman. 
that  outeome  would  be  adjusted.  But  we 
have  got  to  turn  the  ballots  over  and  see 
how  the  ballot  law  commission  ruled  tm 
those  particular  ballots,  and  whatever 
variation  there  is  between  the  ballot  law 
commission  findings  and  the  committee 
findings  will  determine  the  election. 

So  we  wotild  take  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission findings  as  a  basis,  and  then: 

(2)  A  consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
nil  of  the  protests  made  by  either  party  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings  contemplating 
that  the  Committee  will  take  the  appropriate 
steps  on  each  protest  to  ascertain  the  validity 
of  such  protest  and  the  ncenracy  of  tiie  count 
of  the  matter  protested. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  was 
made  before  the  committee  that  there 
were  several  hundred  of  the  so-called 
sklp-Durkin  ballots  in  the  185,000  bal- 
lots that  had  not  been  protested.  So  Sen- 
ator Scott  mo%'ed  that  all  of  the  skip- 
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candidate  ballots,  skipping  as  against 
either  of  the  candidates,  be  taken  out 
of  the  185,000  and  considered  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  That  was  the  basis 
of  the  Welcker  amendment. 

Then  it  was  ascertained  that  in  the 
3.600  ballots  there  were  no  sklp-Ehu-kin 
ballots  other  than  the  one  that  was  be- 
fore the  committee  and  is  hsted  here  as 
item  No.  24. 

So.  then,  the  distingulslied '  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston »  offered 
an  amendment  that  would  have  confined 
the  search  for  skip-Durkin  ballots  to" 
the  3.500  ballots  that  had  been  specifi- 
caUy  protested.  The  motion  to  table 
failed. 

What  that  would  have  done  would 
have  been  to  leave  no  area  of  operation 
whatsoever  for  the  Weicker  simendment. 
Tliere  wduld  have  been  nothing  there. 
The  Weicker  amendment  would  have 
been  a  nullity,  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment would  have  created  a  nullity,  nvd 
it  would  have  been  a  nidlity  itself. 

So,  I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  withdrew  hi-; 
amendment,  so  we  ended  up  with  iust 
a  great  big  cipher  for  our  efforts  on  tho.-T 
two  amendments. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  right  in  the  middle. 
between  the  Weicker  amendment  and  the 
Johnston  amendment,  because  it  does 
have  a  field  of  operations. 

It  says,  in  effect,  that,  there  are  12 
so-called  "sklp-Wyman"  ballots.  While 
they  were  counted  by  the  secretaiy  of 
state  for  Wyman,  they  arc  not  counted 
by  the  ballot  law  commission  for  Wyman; 
the  Rules  Committee  by  a  4-to-4  vote 
declined  to  count  them  for  Uv.  Wj-man. 
I  might  say.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  spoke  of 
some  31  or  32  issues  where  I  disagreed 
with  my  Democratic  colleagues.  I  believe 
this  is  tlie  one  issue  where  I  differed 
moBt  strenuously  with  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  this  disallowance  of  a  straight 
ticket  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman  cast  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  straight  Ucket  is 
voted,  eveiyone  in  that  column  gets  a 
vote,  unless  his  name  is  erased  or  stricken 
out  Whether  you  maik  in  the  boxes  of 
all  but  one  candidate  or  all  but  two  or 
all  but  three,  makes  no  difference.  You 
have  not  erased  that  cross  mark  that 
was  cosistnictlvely  put  there  by  voting 
the  straight  ticket 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  if  any,  "skip-Durkin"  ballots  there 
are  in  the  185.000.  They  say.  weU.  maybe 
they  would  have  enough  security.  Who 
in  the  world  would  have  thought  of  going 
into  the  boxes  and  dreamhig  up  a  "skip- 
candidate"  type  of  ballot. 

There  would  have  been  a  whole  lot 
easier  ways  to  change  the  result  than 
gohig  to  the  trouble  of  having  a  "skip- 
candidate"  type  of  ballot,  and  by  the  way. 
Mr.  President  the  ballots  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  Senate  long  before  this 
i.'^sue  was  ever  raised  there  before  the 
committee.  So  no  one  knew  to  get  up 
some  "skip-candidate"  type  of  ballots. 

The  Scott  motion  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Weicker  amendment 
would  have  required  every  one  of  those 
"skip-candidate"  ballots  to  be  brought 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  and  in  retro- 
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spect  that  is  not  the  best  wa  r  „. 
at  this  issue  because  supposefwe 
all  of  the  "sklp-candldate ' 
Under  the  law  of  the  State  of  ., 
shiro  they  would  have  bee  i 
counted  for  the  person  whos  i 
.skipped  v.'iierc  a  sinuglit  par 
been  cast. 

If  the  contrary  wer^?  tru« 
threw  out  all  of  thosu  balk 
no  vote.':.  I  do  not  think  any 
ilio  Senate  is  going  to  tie. 
which  candidate  had  more  oi 
civ.didatc"  ballots  ca.st  for  1 

But  there  is  logic.  Mr.  P 
ecaalizijig  tlie  matter  ana  (4)ing 
and  seeing  that  jiustice  is 

are    in    fact    several    hi. 

Dui-kia'  ballots  in  the  185.00C 
find  11  or  13,  or  whate\  er  in 
be  required,  before  one  hac 
more  tiian  15.000  or  20,000 
lots,  if  the  law  of  averages  ^. 
there  were  in  fact  that  many  . 

The  amendment  that  I  ha\p 
based  on  issue  No.  7  of  Sen 
tion    166.   It   provides   for   t^kin 
Che     185.000     ballots     sui'iic 
Durkin"    ballots    to   offset   o 
balance  tiie  "skip-W.vman" 
are  before  the  committee,  s 
Pfoing  to  rule,  whicliever  wa 
rule  the  same  as  to  both  sets 

There  are  12  of  the  "ski  > 
ballots:  one  '"skip-Durkin."  £ 
would  ha^•c  to  be  done  would 
in  11  "skip-Durkin"  ballots  i 
ply  whatever  rule  the  commijtee 
Senate   wants    to    apply,   bu 
equally  and  equitably  :i.s  to 
dates. 

The      distinsuisherl 
Louisiana — I  do  not  kriow  w. 
his  information — said  either 
were  not  or,  in  his  judgment. 
not   any   "skip-Durkin"   ball 
185,000   ballots.   If   there   ar 
there,  well,  they  could  not  be 
there  should  be  nothing  to  .. 
seeking  them.  But  If  they  are 
they  were  not  protested 
Hampshire  law  says  that 
cast  for  the  candidate  under  . 
ticket  marking,  then  it  is  onlv 
our  charter,  Mr.  President,  ; 
era  tion  by  the  committee  of 
protests  made  by  either 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  conlem 
that  the  committee  will  take 
ate  steps  on  each  protest  tc 
the  vahdity  of  such  a  pr 
accuracy  of  the  count  of 
l>rotested. 

Mr.  President,  the  adopt 
amendment,   assirniing   tliat 
Durkin"  ballots  are  in  the  1 
that  contention  was  made  at 
tee  hearing  by  the  Wyman 
they  are  there  to  be  bronsht 
iiUing  made  on  both  sets  of  ' 
date"  ballots,  a  uniform  rulijig 
made.  I  rather  imagine  this 
is  going  to  last  several  more 
Rules  Committee  staff  could 
inunediately  gettmg  these 
date"  ballots  before  the  committee 
before   we   finish   this   pi., 
would  have  or  not  have  tliese 
didate"  ballots. 
So.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
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if  we  want  to  make  headway, 
to  make  headway  is  to  resolve 
with  one  vote. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President. 

amendment  should  be  adopted 
wel  break  tlie  logjam  that 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  . 
tion.  I  would  hope  even  that  a 
could  be  obtained.  I  am  ready 
limit  any  time.  I  would  hope 
issue  is  resolved,  and  it  be  i,„ 
cording  to  New  Hampshire  law 
tan  .staii  in:: king  real  progress 

spect  to  the  whole  Lssue.  It 

entiiei.v  different  lipht  on  this 
ing.  it  seems  to  me.  It  would 
indicauon  that  the  Senate  is  „_ 
cide  this  matter  accordhig  to 
in  an  imijaitial.  uonpolitical  i 
have  that  opinion  of  the  Senate 
ilie  one  issue  that  I  disagreed 
my  Democratic  colleagues  on 
mittee  v  as  Uiis  one  issue  of 
Wyman'  ballots,  where  the  - 
State,  operating  under  New  .. 
law,  had  piven  tliese  ballots  to 
man,  the  ballot  law  commission 
ing  under  its  conception  of  Ne\  r 
shire  law.  pave  the  ballots  to 
rann.  and  I  would  hate  for  th«s 
to  decide  this  issue  olher  than 
basis  of  New  Hampsliire  law. 

The  amendment  offered  by 
euLshed  Senator  from 

Brock  '  would  answer  one  ^ 

cism  of  tlie  amendment  tliat  I 
fered.  Under  the  Brock  amend 
would  not  have  to  go  back  into 
000  ballots.  It  would  decide  the 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  ballots 
committee  and  say  that  the 
man'  ballots  under  a  straight  „ 
should  be  viven  to  Mr.  Wyman 
would  not  have  to  go  back  into 
ballots. 

Tliere  Is  an  area  of  oper 
ever,  wiihin  the  charter  of 
Corami'itee  as.signment  to  take  . 
which  my  amendment  provides, 
is  to  go  into  the  ballots  to  obt 
number  of  "skip-Durkin"  votes  ,, 
against  the  "skip-Wyman"  vote 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  it 
.•:aid  here  in  the  Chamber,  that 
tion  that  I  offered  in  the  Rule 
tee,  that  would  have  _. 

very  same  thmg  that  this 

complishes,  was  originally  passe*  I 
to-3  vote  of  the  committee.  T 
members  later  in  tlie  afternoon 
the  next  morning  made  a 
consider  that  vote  with  the 
which  I  certainly  accept  as  _. 
rate,  that  they  misunderstood  . 
tion  involved  that  they  thought 
talkinir  about  the  3.500  rather 
185.000.  Of  cour.se,  this  came  . 
heel.?  of  the  Scott  motion,  and 
knew  that  there  were  not  any 
of  ballots  in  the  3,500.  so  that '. 
been  in  effect  a  nullity  if  it  had 
fined  to  the  3,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  caie 
tills  matter  at  length,  but  I  do 
we  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
issues,  provided  the  "skip  _ 
lots  actually  exist  among  the 

lots  that  are  in  the  Old  S 

Building  under  guard.  If  they 
exist,  they  oannct  be  brought  in 
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not  be  decisive  of  the  matter,  because  the 
issue  still  would  be  there  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  so-called  skip-candidate  bal- 
lots should  be  comited  for  the  person 
\'.  hose  name  was  skipped  or  who  did  not 
iKive  a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  his 
name.  That  issue  still  would  be  before  the 
Seiiate  and  would  not  be  decisive  of  all 
the  questions.  But  if  the  "skip-Dm-kin" 
ballots  are  there,  it  would  be  decisive  of 
1 T  of  the  35  Issues  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  completely  sym- 
pathetic with  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing, and  I  think  he  knows  that  from  the 
nature  of  my  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  problem,  though,  is  that  it  is  a 
little  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  we 
can  only  go  in  and  find  12  "skip-Dur- 
kin" ballots  so  as  to  match  up  with  the 
"skip-Wyman"  ballots.  Just  as  a  matter 
of  logic,  if  the  protests  should  apply,  I 
would  think  they  should  applj*  across 
the  board.  The  four  members  of  tiie 
Rules  Committee  who  voted  against  the 
Wyman  position,  in  effect,  said,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  that  protests  were  not 
made  in  a  timely  fashion.  Is  that  not  so? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  logic  of  tlie  Rules 
Committee  position,  or  the  fomr  who 
voted  this  way.  was  that  they  woidd  not 
go  back,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
moved,  because  Mr.  Wyman  had  not 
filed  a  protest  to  the  so-called  skip-Dur- 
kin ballots  during  the  recount.  Was  that 
not  the  logic? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  it  was.  If  not,  I 
am  certain  that  the  Senator  will  be  cor- 
rected by  those  who  are  involved. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  that  is  the  case,  for 
myself,  I  have  difficulty  limiting  om* 
search  of  the  ballots  to  just  12  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballots.  What  if  there  were  18? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  What  difference  would  18 
or  180  make,  if  they  all  go  to  the  person 
whose  name  is  skipped?  I  do  not  see  the 
justification  for  the  Senator's  fear. 

Mr.  BROCK.  My  amendment  would 
operate  under  State  law  in  the  instance 
of  both  candidates  and  would  require 
that  if  there  were  a  mark  at  the  top  of 
the  ballot  for  the  party,  then  those  bal- 
lots would,  without  any  further  discus- 
sion, be  cast  affirmatively  for  all  the  can- 
didates on  that  ballot — to  wit.  Mr. 
Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman. 

Tlie  thing  that  bothers  me  about  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  that  there  may 
have  been  only  8  "skip-Durkin"  ballots, 
there  may  have  been  12.  there  may  have 
been  18  or  20  or  a  hundred.  I  just  do  not 
kno'A.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  equity 
would  require  that  either  we  cast  them 
all  as  my  amendment  proposes  to  do  or 
v.e  do  not  cast  any  of  them,  which  would 
reciiure  us  to  eliminate  all  the  Durkin 
ballots.  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  they  amount  to  12. 
so  ^s  to  keep  it  equal,  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  would  tell  me  why 
he  holds  it  just  to  12,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  a  search. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  reason  is  that  if  the 
committee  takes  the  position  that  this 
is  a  "no"  vote  for  that  particular  pei-son. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  felt  tliat  it 


would  be  fair  to  offset  that  niunber  with 
an  equal  number.  If  we  bring  in  even 
more,  we  run  tiie  risk  of  deciding  the 
thing  entirely  outside  of  the  law  in- 
volved, because  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee does  not  feel  that  if  we  brought 
in  18  they  should  be  counted  as  18  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballots  find  they  should  be 
counted  other  than  for  Durkin. 

So  I  do  not  see  why  he  would  be  con- 
cerned too  much  about  bringing  in  more 
than  12.  Actually  it  would  be  only  11. 
because  there  is  one  "sklp-Durkhi"  vote 
already  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
amend  the  Senator's  resolution  to  achieve 
the  greatest  degree  of  equity.  My  original 
temptation  was  to  amend  his  resolution 
to  require  a  search  of  all  ballots  and  to 
throw  out  all  "skip-candidate"  ballots, 
be  they  for  Durkin  or  for  Wyman. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  something  the 
Senator  would  not  want  to  do,  I  should 
think.  That  would  certainly  not  be  an 
equitable  solution. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tliat  would  have  applied 
the  same  law  to  both  candidates,  if  we 
are  going  to  write  new  law  on  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  we  are  wanting  to  do. 
The  Sena  tor  "s  amendment  just  maintahis 
equity,  but  still  there  is  a  difference  in 
tlie  application  of  law. 

What  I  am  reaching  for  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  under  my  amendment,  what 
we  do  is  say  that  if  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire  was  applied  in  tlie  instance 
of  Mr.  Durkin— because  all  the  "skip^ 
candidate"  ballots  were  coimted  for  him 
except  one — ^all  I  am  asking  is  that  the 
same  law  appl.v  to  Mr.  Wyman  and  we 
count  affirmatively,  imder  New  Hamp- 
shire law,  as  the  law  requires,  all  the 
ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman  as  well.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a  more  consistent 
amendment  with  our  search  for  equal 
application. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  but  the  Senator 
would  have  to  realize  that  in  this  com- 
mittee, this  is  moving  item  7,  is  imple- 
menting item  7;  that  tiie  committee 
having  voted  4-to-4,  in  a  tie  vote,  against 
giving  these  to  Mr.  Wyman.  then  to  have 
tried  to  do  what  the  Senator  was  trying 
to  do  there  would  have  been  reconsider- 
ing those  votes,  which  would  have  gotten 
a  4-to-4  vote  also.  So  it  may  look  like 
the  thmg  to  do  is  offset  one  against  the 
other  to  be  fair:  because  the  committee, 
by  4-to-4,  has  denied  the  votes  to  Mr. 
Wyman.  Then  a  motion  to  give  them  to 
Ml-.  Wyman  woidd  have  been  out  of  or- 
der, as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  understands  whatT  am  try- 
ing to  do.  I  am  enormously  grateful  to 
him  for  the  balance  of  his  position  the 
bipartisanship  of  it  and  the  decency  of 
his  approach  to  this  enthe  matter.  I 
think  he  has  exhibited  great  political  in- 
tegrity and  courage.  I  am  grateful  for 
that  fact.  I  do  not  argue  with  the  equity 
of  the  amendment.  It  is  tliis  aproach 
that 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  concm-  v  ith  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  that  it  would  re- 
solve the  matter  without  going  back  into 
the  185,000.  Certainly,  that  is  a  desir- 
able circumstance. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator,  very 
much. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  aUe  col- 
league from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  yield 
to  me,  not  to  disciiss  the  pending  amend- 
ment or  any  amendment  thereto? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Ml'.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion V  ith  reference  to  the  general  sub- 
ject. 

Ml'.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
ai-e  many  Members  of  the  Senate — and 
I  am  one  of  them— ^\  ho,  regardless  of  the 
positions  they  have  taken  or  will  take  on 
the  issues  in  tills  complex  problem,  are 
concerned  with  the  timing  of  possible 
final  action  as  they  listen  and  as  they 
study  the  new  Hampshire  case  each  day. 
The  days  grow  long  and  the  settlement 
seems  far  off. 

If  we  pass  tlie  cloture  motion  tomor- 
row, how  long  does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  anticipate  that 
this  matter  will  remain  for  debate  and 
determination  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  AILEN.  Responding  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  I  must  say  that  1  do  not 
know.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  de- 
finitely not  engaging  in  any  extended  de- 
bate in  this  matter.  As  I  have  stated,  he 
spoke  for  20  minutes  once  before  and 
possibly  spoke  for  30  minutes  now.  He 
planned  to  yield  the  floor  just  about  now. 
I  have  no  idea  how  long  it  would  take. 
I  Imagine  it  could  be  continued  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  if  there  is  resolution  to 
do  so.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  no 
intention  of  filibustering  the  issue,  but  he 
does  wish  to  discuss  this  issue,  because  it 
is  based  on  a  motion  which  he  made  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  it  deserves 
his  support  here,  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  admire  the  Senator 
for  his  convictions  in  all  the  matters 
brought  to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  well-reasoned  and  fair.  Be 
assured  that  the  Senator  now  speaking 
was  not  attempting  to  criticize  his  col- 
league as  we  work  our  way  to  a  finaliza- 
tion  of  this  subject. 

I  am  suggesting  at  this  time,  with  the 
approaching  cloture  vote  and  the  possi- 
ble limitation  for  debate  that  we  might 
have  an  esthnate  of  the  amount  of  fu- 
ture time  that  will  be  needed  to  decide 
this  issue.  I  believe  tliat  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  how  they  feel  in  ref- 
erence to  the  two  candidates  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Wyman  and  Mr. 
Durkin,  and  who  are  having  their  case, 
in  a  sense,  determined  by  the  Senate, 
feel  that  this  subject  matter  should  not 
go  on  and  on,  as  it  has  been  going  on 
and  on.  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — for  montlis  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  now  weeks  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  witli  th3 
Senator.  I  wish  he  had  been  here  earlier 
for  some  remarks  I  made  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  it  to  a  close.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  each  Senator  were  in  his 
seat,  listening  to  tliis  debate,  rather  than 
as  the  situation  exists  now,  I  think  pub- 
lic opinion  would  force  an  early  decision 
in  the  matter.  Witli  Senators  straggluig 
in  every  now  and  then  and  hearhig  some 
little  fragments  of  the  discussion.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  attitude  is  going  to  be 
on  the  part  of  otlier  people. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  suggest  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  the  Senators  stragidlng  in  or 
walking  out.  The  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  engaged  and  properly  so  In  other 
matters  very  Important  to  the  body  poli- 
tic. We  are,  for  example.  In  a  serious 
energy  problem  In  this  countrj'. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  attemptine. 
as  we  did  this  morning,  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony needed  in  connection  with  fur- 
ther production  of  coal,  its  marketing, 
and  Its  utUization.  Coal  is  in  abundant 
supply  and  should  be  used.  The  conver- 
sion to  coal  of  the  electric  generating 
plants  that  are  now  using  oil  and  natural 
gas  must  be  made.  This  is  a  very  vital 
subject  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  repeat,  I  am  not 
attempting  to  place  the  blame' on  anyone 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle:  that  is  not  my 
purpose.  But  there  are  important  con- 
cerns, very  pressing  legislative  proposals. 
that  are  highly  necessary  to  the  coim- 
tty't  well-being  that  are  being  delayed; 
they  axt  being  delayed  not  1  day,  2  days, 
but  weeks  and  weeks. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a 
reasonable  man.  He  thinks  these  matters 
through  as  do  the  other  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  especially  the  chahr- 
man  (Mr.  Cammoh)  who  is  managing  the 
resolation  on  the  floor. 

Z  am  loud  about  this  unsatisfactory 
condition  but  I  am  very  earnest  because 
I  think  the  American  people  expect  a 
decision  to  be  made  in  the  Senate  in  a 
timely  way  and  not  weeks  and  week.s 
tram  this  day. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  might  say  that  this  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  now  would  resolve  15  of 
tb«  35  Issues,  so  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  trying  to  bring  it  to  an  early 
conclusioa. 

I  commend  the  distinguislied  Senator 
(Mr.  RsmoLpH). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  diligent 
Irlend  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Auek). 
Mr.  ALE£N.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rakdolph)  who  has 
brought  up  a  very  important  point,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  some  8  days  or  thereabouts,  to 
get  a  vote  on  some  of  these  issues. 

We  have  heard  discussions  on  every- 
thing imder  the  sim,  including  some  is- 
sues that  are  not  even  in  the  resolntlon. 
We  voted  on  a  number  of  things  that  are 
not  ^thin  the  resolution. 

We  have  thoroughly  discu.ssed,  for  ex- 
ample, subsection  (1)  of  the  resolution, 
and  we  still  have  not  even  voted  on  it. 
We  still  have  got  an  amendment  to  it. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  he  has  been  veir  co- 
opei-ative  and  has  volunteered  to  agree  to 
a  time  limit;  he  is  willing  to  push  this 
along  and  get  votes  on  it. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleague  we  have 
thoroughly  discussed  issue  No.  1;  we 
have  thoroughly  discussed  issue  No.  2; 
we  thoroughly  discussed  Issue  No.  3. 

Issue  No.  4  has  been  dlsctissed  at  some 
length  but  would  need  some  further  dls- 
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cussion.  Issue  No.  5  has 
somewhat  but  would  need 
discussion.  Issue  No.  6  and 
have  been  very  thoroughly 
are  covered,  in  essence,  in 
ment    of    tlie    Senator    fr 
here  now  that  is  up.  Issue  N 
discussed   at  some  lengtli 
needs  some  additional 

Now,  that  is  of  the  first 
tion  1. 

With  respect  to  .section  2 
there.  11  miscellaneous  ballots 
been  referred  to.  I  have  i 
lot  No.  22  on  numerous  . 
told  what  the  results  sliould 
and  tlie  Senate  voted  on  an 
tical  ballot  to  give  that  to 
But  in  this  case  we  have  a   . 
Either  give  it  to  Mr.  Durki  i 
no  vote. 

We  have  discussed  sev 

ballots  in  that  first  groupinf 

Then  the  general  questioi 
called  skip-Louie  ballots  .. 
cussed  at  some  length,  but 
cise  ballots  themselves,  w 
hope  we  would  be  able  to 
fairly  soon.  There  are  eight 
have  the  X  or  the  check  at 
then  a  single  square  skipped 

Then  there  are  four  of  thoje 
more  than  a  single  square 
of  which  have  other 
ballot  which  the  Senate  shoJld 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is 
the  "skip-Durkin"  ballot  No 
is  in  the  same  categoiy  as  .< 
"sklp-Wyman"  ballots. 

Then  we  have  the  questioner 
masked  ballots,  of  course, 
not  been  discussed  at  all. 

But  the  Senator  asked  w 
frame  might  be.  Obviously 
were  to  be  invoked  tomorrow 
be  1  hoiu"  per  Senator  on 
tive  issues,  and  I  would 

issues  could  obviously  be 

time  constraint  then  discussed 
on  after  discussion. 

We  had  a  time  limit  in  the 
We  limited  the  attorneys  for 
tive  parties  to  2  minutes  for 
of  a  lot  of  these  ballots. 
going  on  2  weeks  and  .. 
gotten  to  discussing  some 
we  did  give  them  longer 
involved  basic  issues.  For 
"skip-Durkin"  ones,  the 
ones,  we  gave  them  a  longe  • 
time.  We  gave  them  longer 
of  the  others.  But  it  would 
that  If  we  do  get  cloture 
course  of  5  or  6  days  we  coijd 
to  the  Issues  on  the  ballots 
and  on  these  precise  ... 
raised  by  the  resolution,  _ 
them  up  or  down.  That  is 
to  do. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
priving  the  citizens  of  New 
detei-mlning  the  election, 
mmed  this  election.  Unless  w 
is  a  tie  vote.  They  determinec 
tlon  day,  and  all  we  are  tryin 
is,  under  the  Constitution, 
that  determination  was, 
a  dispute  as  to  how  some  of 
were  counted.  That  is  the 
here. 
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On  the  secretaiy  of  state's  i  ecount,  as 
provided  by  law,  they  recoun  ed  all  the 
ballots  in  the  State  and,  afb  r  that,  in 
the  course  of  that  recount  th  i  two  par- 
ties tosether  only  protested  3,J  }0,  rough- 
ly 3.500  ballots,  and  those  prol  ests,  those 
ballots,  went  to  the  ballot  law  c  )mmission 
for  their  consideration. 

When  they  got  there  the  pi  rties  onlv 
presented  for  decision  some  '  00  ballots 
for  decision  by  the  ballot  lav  commis- 
sion, in  effect,  saying  "these  1,100  were 
dpfen<:ive  typo  protests  or  hav(  been  set- 
tled by  ruling  of  the  commi  slon  and. 
therefore,  you  do  not  have  o  go  into 
these."  So  the  ballot  law  comm  sslon  onlj- 
considered  some  400  ballots. 

When  they  came  down  her(  with  the 
ballot-s.  the  committee  then  ha  i  the  par- 
ties, \\ith  a  team  from  our  staff,  go 
through  and  try  to  resolve  all  i  f  the  bal- 
lots of  those  3,500  that  they  could,  so 
that  they  would  not  have  to  «  me  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  committee,  fo  •  its  con- 
•sideration. 

Well,  at  tills  time  they  end*  i  up  with 
some  900  and  some  odd  that  i  he  two  of 
them  protested  and  wanted  th  i  commit- 
tee to  consider,  and  those  are  t]  le  900  odd  , 
that  we  have  been  over. 

Most  of  those  were  imftnim  jus  votes, 
or  overwhelming  votes,  in  laaking  a 
determination  on  this. 

We  niled  on  a  lot  of  issue:  that  are 
not  precisely  spelled  out  in  N(  w  Hamp- 
shire law.  We  ruled  on  the  so-  t»lled  big 
X,  we  ruled  on  the  little  and  ilg  X,  we 
ruled  on  the  checks,  we  rul«l  on  the 
slash  marks,  we  ruled  on  the  « lored  Ink. 
We  took  the  position  that  y  le  do  not 
care  what  color  ink  a  man  use  when  he 
votes.  Tliat,  we  consider  a  goo<  vote. 

So  some  of  those  general  ruli  igs  elimi- 
nated many  of  the  votes  under  <  onsidera- 
tion,  and  what  we  would  like  t }  do  is  to 
get  down  to  the  ballots  that  a  re  in  dis- 
pute and  try  to  decide.  Maybe  the  ballot 
law  commission  ruled  exactlbr  Ight,  but 
all  we  have  to  do  Is  vote  on  thei  i  fmd  put 
them  back  in  the  ballot  box  md  have 
the  Rules  Committee  or  the  Sei  late  itself 
get  a  team  from  OAO,  or  soi  oeone,  to 
tabulate  them  and  apidy  thoie  results 
to  the  base  of  the  ballot  law  ca  amission 
That  is  the  base  the  committee  lecided  It 
would  use,  and  that  has  Mr  Wyman 
ahead  by  two  votes. 

It  may  be  when  we  count  it.  h  i  will  still 
be  ahead  by  two  votes  and.  if  so,  I  will 
personally  move  to  the  Senati  we  seat 
him,  and  that  he  be  approved  ai  id  seated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  :  >urkln  Is 
ahead,  there  is  a  debate  after  i  rhich  the 
result  of  these  are  consideret  by  the 
ballot  law  commission,  I  will  i  aake  the 
same  motion  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  they  some  out 
In  a  dead  heat,  as  a  tie,  I  will  i  upport  a 
motion  to  send  this  back  to  th«  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  say  that  tl  e  Senate 
cannot  determine  who  won  this  election. 
But  all  we  are  trying  to  do  low,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  find  out  what  1  le  coimt 
is  and  find  out  who  won  It  ba»  d  on  the 
election  that  has  been  held  an  1  not  go 
through  this  exercise  In  futill  y  which 
we  have  heard  go  on  for  ho  nrs  here 
about,  "Well,  we  will  not  let  a  e  people 
of  New  Hampshire  decide."  Tl  ey  made 
their  decision  and  we  are  tryin  j  to  And 
out  what  It  is. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Cannon)  in 
referencii  to  the  question  that  I  asked  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Aixen) 
as  to  a  possible  time  when  the  disposition 
of  the  election  contest  of  the  second  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshue  could  be  an- 
ticipated. 

I  have  not  in  any  wise  pomted  to  cer- 
tain parties  in  this  matter,  or  to  person- 
alities in  this  matter.  I  i-eiterate  tliat  the 
Senate,  with  Important  business  on  many 
fronts,  carmot  now  proceed  with  com- 
mittee meetings  and  hearings,  to  do  other 
work  which  is  necessary.  We  cannot  move 
forward  as  long  as  we  have  the  seemingly 
all-pervasive  problem  that  presents  it- 
self each  day  in  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  sayirig  is  not  in  caiping 
criticism.  It  Is  not  so  intended. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
as,  of  coiu-se,  most  of  the  Senators  are 
not  members.  We  are  studying  this  ma- 
terial very  carf  ully. 

I  have  had  conferences  with  Mi-.  Wy- 
man who  came  to  my  office  and  discussed 
this  issue  with  me  several  months  ago. 
It  was  not  a  hurried  conference.  I  gave 
him  the  time  he  desu-ed  to  present  his 
viewpomt.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  done 
that  in  other  cases.  I  presume  Mr.  Dur- 
kin  has  also  done  it  in  instances,  express- 
ing his  beUef  that  he  should  be  seated. 

I  am  reiterating— perhaps  repeating 
too  often — that  this  matter,  as  important 
as  it  is,  should  not  cause  the  business  of 
the  Senate  to  be  set  aside  for  weeks  on 
many  matters  that  are  of  compelling 
concern  to  the  American  people.  We  must 
address  ourselves  to  legislation  that  has 
the  approval  of  committees  and  we  must 
allow  committees  to  do  their  work,  if  we 
are  to  carry  forward  our  job. 
Mr.  CANNON,  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  pohit  out 
to  the  Senator  that  I  have  stated  right 
from  the  start,  and  I  repeat  again  now, 
that  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  reasonable 
time  limit.  I  would  let  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  fix  the  telme. 
But  I  suggested  any  kind  of  a  time  limit 
from  30  minutes  on  an  issue  on  up  to 
try  to  get  some  kind  of  a  resolution  of 
this  matter,  because  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  we  ought  to  resolve  it 
I  think  we  need  to  vote  on  the  issues 
within  a  reasonable  thne  limit.  Both 
sides  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  their 
position. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  this 
afternoon  that  It  is  very  clear  under  the 
law,  all  these  so-called  skip-Louies 
should  be  counted  for  Louie.  It  is  not 
clear.  The  Barr  case  has  been  cited;  this 
is  the  law  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Barr 
case  is  the  law  of  New  Hampshire,  but  it 
has  got  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  Murchle  case,  which  is  also  the 
law  of  New  Hampsldre.  and  it  is  not  clear 
at  all.  That  Is  what  makes  lawsuits.  The 
Senate  Itself  needs  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  and  I  am  ready  to 
give  the  other  side  of  the  argument  when 
it  is  the  proper  time. 

But  I  have  listened  for  hours,  and  It 
seems  like  days,  on  this  Issue  before  we 
have  reaUy  gotten  on  It. 

I  am  prepared  at  the  proper  Ome— 
"ght  now,  or  any  other  time— to  give 
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the  argiunent  on  the  other  side,  to  do  it 
under  a  reasonable  time  limitation,  and 
say  let  us  vote  on  the  issues  and  let  the 
Senate  decide;  then  we  can  get  on  about 
our  work. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  asking  the  ques- 
tion I  really  am  asking  it,  in  a  sense,  for 
the  constituency  which  I  represent. 

I  am  not  referring,  as  I  have  indicated, 
to  eitlier  side  of  the  aisle  or  to  those  who 
are  speaking.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
P>eople  of  this  coimti-y  are  more  awai-e 
than  we  sometimes  think  of  the  time 
that  is  being  consumed  on  this  subject. 
They  desire  that  other  matters  of  im- 
portance be  pursued  by  committees, 
througli  hearings  and  executive  meetings 
so  that  vital  programs  move  ahead. 

I  have  advocated  for  years  that  we 
have  legislative  days  and  that  we  have 
committee  days,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
Senate  and  committees  can  be  scheduled 
and  completed  in  a  more  orderly  and 
timely  maimer.  I  hope,  somehow  or 
other,  this  will  be  brought  about  I  know 
the  attention  which  many  people — ^in- 
cluding this  Senator — are  giving  to  It 
I  retm-n  to  my  first  premise,  however. 
If  this  matter  is  to  continue  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  it  will  be  wrong.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  either  hi  the  best  toterest  of 
tile  Senate  or  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  expect  this 
matter  to  be  decided. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  so  I  may  comment  on 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Vhrgmla  said? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUGH  BCOTT.  I  think  it  would 
reassure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  if  I  repeated  what  I  said 
earUer  today.  That  Is  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are  perfectly  willing  for 
the  business  of  the  Senate  to  go  on.  We 
are  perfectly  wilUng  for  committee  hear- 
ings to  be  set  We  do  not  fix  the  time 
when  the  Senate  convenes.  That  Is  done 
by  the  majority.  If  the  majori^  wants 
the  committees  to  meet,  they  can  fix  the 
time  a  httle  later  in  the  day  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  meet  and  let  the  committees  go 
back  to  meeUng.  We  are  not  preventing 
it  We  are  not  preventing  other  business 
from  coming  up. 

This  Senate  has  operated  for  some 
years  on  a  two-track  and  even  a  three- 
track  system.  We  are  willing  to  tXep  aside 
so  that  important  leglslatioD  can  be 
brought  up.  We  would  like  to  see  the  edu- 
cation bill  brought  up.  We  are  willing  to 
have  all  of  these  things  done.  But  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
pointed  out  he  said  he  has  waited  pa- 
tiently to  present  what  he  refers  to  as 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  irony 
of  that  is  that  tomorrow  we  have  to  vote 
on  cloture  offered  from  the  majority 
side,  an  attempt  to  cut  off  debate  and  not 
to  give  a  Senator  1  hour  mi  each  of  these 
35  issues,  but  to  give  a  Senator  1  hoiu:  on 
all  of  the  35  issues  or  a  total  of  102  sec- 
onds per  issue.  This  attempt  to  cut  off 
debate  occurs  before  the  other  side  has 
been  heard,  according  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  just  said. 

I  thought  both  sides  had  done  a  good 
deal  of  talking.  If  the  Senator  thinkn 
they  have  not  made  their  case  yet,  why 
are  they  trying  to  shut  off  debate  while 


we  are  still  trying  to  make  oiu:  case? 
That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Senators  have 
not  heard  95  percent  of  the  discussion. 
When  they  come  in  hei*e,  I  do  not  care 
how  earnestly  one  reads  the  documenta- 
tion, they  still  will  not  have  heard  the 
debate.  This  is  a  forum  for  debate.  They 
will  not  have  heard.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
empty  pews  now  like  so  many  preachers. 
To  those  who  are  not  here,  let  me  say 
to  you  earnestly  that  you  have  not  heai'd 
what  we  have  been  sayhig.  There  is  a 
stillness  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned  notliing  is 
going  on. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  great 
deal  is  going  on. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  wUl  per- 
mit me  on  my  time  that  I  yelded  to  him, 
I  may  say  that  for  the  2  V2.  hours  that  I 
spent  here  this  afternoon  I  must  say  that 
I  am  very  sympathetic  to  otu:  colleagues 
who  are  not  here  because  there  was  not 
much  going  on  in  the  way  of  a  meaning- 
ful debate  on  these  issues.  The  Senator 
has  suggested  that  we  are  trying  to  cut 
off  on  cloture  without  discussing  the  is- 
sues. I  can  discuss  each  one  of  these  is- 
sues myself  to  present  my  side  of  it  hi 
15  minutes  on  every  issue,  and  I  can  do 
that  between  now  and  the  time  the  clo- 
ture vote  comes  up  tomorrow  afternoon. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  granted  that  he  alone  could  do  It. 
what  happens  to  the  other  98  Smators? 
Every  one  of  them  Is  entitled  to  half  a 
chance  to  discuss  each  of  the  35  issues. 
If  he  only  has  102  seconds  or  1.7  min- 
utes to  discuss  these  matters,  I  say  that 
is  cutting  off  debate  which  is,  to  my 
mind,  unseemly.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  these  more 
freely. 

Nothing  Is  more  Important  to  the  Sen- 
ate than  to  do  the  right  thing  In  seat- 
ing the  tight  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire according  to  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire  and  according  to  the  Constl- 
tutfam  of  New  Hampshire,  or  a  decision 
to  send  it  back.  Some  of  us  feel  that  we 
have  not  penetrated  some  of  the  other 
Senators  with  our  cogent  reasoning,  and 
perhaps  we  never  will.  But  we  are  will- 
ing to  keep  trying.  We  bdleve  that  the 
more  we  keep  trying— and  we  may  prove 
to  be  quite  trying  to  some  of  our  friends 
and  colleagues — the  more  we  keep  try- 
ing, the  more  I  notice  that  the  news- 
papers are  paying  attention  to  this  fight 
for  Justice. 

I  noticed  the  Ohio  papers  have  now 
joined  this  increasing  group  of  news- 
papers who  are  advocating  that  this  go 
back  to  New  Hampshire.  One  of  the 
WasMngton  papers,  papers  in  my  State, 
^nd  papers  in  most  of  the  States  are 
now  saying,  "The  Senate  ought  not  to 
waste  its  time  deciding  a  matter  uiiich 
has  already  once  been  decided  by  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  but  if  you  do 
not  like  the  result,  give  them  another 
chance." 

We  ask  the  Senate  to  make  one  of  two 
decisions:  Either  abide  by  the  oertiflcate 
sent  here  by  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  lawful  certificate  In  the  ^it^ftH-g 
of  fraud  or  deceit,  and  there  was  vmvtt 
alleged,  or  send  It  back.  Bat  do  not  try 
to  recount  something  that  the  Rules 
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Committee  utterly  failed  to  recount  and 
ended  in  a  tie  several  times. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may, 
I  v'ould  just  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  complained  about  only 
having  102  seconds  on  each  of  the  issues 
spent  something  over  180  minutes  today 
wasting  their  time  when  they  could  have 
been  talking  about  those  issues. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml .  President. 
for  the  record,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Senate  has  now  been  on  this  matter  we 
are  debating,  the  resolution  that  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, 9  days.  The  Senate  has  spent 
44'/^  hour;^  on  the  resolution.  There  have 
been  15  rollcall  votes,  lliere  have  been 
IS  live  quorums.  The  Senate  has  not  yet 
voted  on  one  of  the  35  Issues. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation. 

I  think  the  Senator  froin  Ci^iforuia 
Indicated  that  he  wanted  me  to  yield  to 
him. 

I  jdeld  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, If  I  may,  about  some  of  the  Indi- 
vidual ballots  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  look  at  in  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions. 

I  have  heard  this  talk  about  only  so 
manj'  seconds  to  discuss  various  Impor- 
tant decisions  we  must  make  if  it  comes 
to  cloture.  I  have  also  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber throughout  most  of  this  debate,  feel- 
ing that  it  Is  my  responsibility  to  under- 
stand the  Ins  and  outs  before  I  cast  my 
vote. 

I  know  that  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
or  time  discussing  a  great  many  of  the 
major  issues  that  were  presented  to  tis 
for  our  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Rtiles  and  Administration. 

We  have  discussed  at  great  length  is- 
sues numbered  1.  2,  3,  6,  and  7,  and  we 
have  discussed,  at  great  length,  certain  of 
the  ballots,  particularly  those  loosely 
grouped  together  under  what  might  be 
called  Issue  No.  20,  the  so-called  skip- 
Louie  and  skip-John  ballots,  ballots 
Nos.  252,  267.  and  280.  281.  285,  310.  311, 
324.  and  322,  the  latter  being  a  skip- 
John  ballot. 

For  those  who  were  not  present  during 
tliose  discussions,  deliberations,  and  de- 
bates, there  Is  an  ample  record  now  set 
forth  in  the  Record  as  regards  those  par- 
ticular matters. 

We  have  also  discussed  issue  No.  8  at 
great  length  relating  to  the  12  Man- 
chester voting  machines. 

We  have  not  had  time  yet  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  Individual  ballots.  I  have 
some  questions  In  my  owp  mind  about 
certain  of  them  In  relationship  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Rules  Committee  in  some 
cases  and  deadlocks  in  other  cases. 

Since  It  has  been  pointed  out  today 
that  we  have  not  had  any  discussion  of 
those  Individual  ballots,  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  such  a  discussion  for 
whatever  Senators  are  present  or  wlU 
look  at  the  Rscohd  hereafter. 

I  would  like  to  start  with  the  first  bal- 
lot that  we  will  consider,  which  is  ballot 
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Rules  Com- 
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No.  22,  which  might  be  called 
9.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  starting  with  1 
I  would  like  to  go  on  to  other ; 
explain  just  what  the  issue 
it  and  as  it  was  seen  by  the 
mittee  when  it  spent  all 
time,  weeks  and  months,  coi 
these  matters  and  those 
lots  and  the  other  ballots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be 
tlirongh  these  for  my  distinguished 
league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Will  the  Senators  take 

Mr.   CANNON.  Ballot  No 
judgment,  is  properly  called 
kin  vote.  The  committee 
votes  for  Durkin  and  4  for 
this  ballot  there  was  a 
square  of  Mr.  Durkin.  In  the 
umn,  outside  of  the  America  ii 
the  second  line,  which  hapfened 
the  line  that  Mr.  Durkin 's 
was  written  in  the  name  of 
Schuytner.  Victor  DeSchuy 
well-known  write-in  candidate 
ofBce  of  shei-ifl.  He  v.as  not 
lot,  and  the  voter  in  this 
vote  for  either  of  the  candidates 
sherifiE's  race  but  had  simplj 
the  column  on  the  right-haid 
tor  DeSchuytner. 

Now,  the  voter  cast  a  vote 
except  in  the  race  for  sherifl 
a  cross  in  the  candidate  squ£  res, 

The  basis  of  the  argiun|nt 
should  be  a  no-vote  is  that 
on  the  same  column  as 
name,  even  though  there  wa 
X  in  Mr.  Durkin's  square,  it 
his  was  a  double  vote  and  ct>uld 
counted. 

The  instructions  that  are 
the  voters  as  well  as  the  nev.- 
spect  to  wi-ite-ins  are  quite 
They  do  not  cover  the  preci^ 
This  is  what  the  instruction 


r  seat^? 
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If  you  wish  to  vote  for  a 
name  does  not  appear  on  the 
name  in  on  the  blank  colinnn  a 
the  ballot. 


It  does  not  say  on  the  cofresponding 
line. 

Prior  to  1967,  the  statute 
name  of  the  ofiBcer  to  be  written 
column  for  write-ins.  But 
the  statute  was  changed,  and 
is  now  equally  misleading.  It 
lows  with  respect  to  write-ins 

•  *  •  or  by  writing  In  the 
person  for  whom  he  desires  to 
right-hand  column  prepared 
pose. 


fi 


ref<  1 


Once  again,  there  is  no  r 
to  the  corresponding  line, 
case  both  by  statute  and  by 

Of  course,  the  legislature 
remiss  and  the  instructions 
are  not  adequate  on  it.  But 
shli'e  case  law  has  clearly 
the  power  of  the  legislature 
tlces  wi-ote,  in  their  Novemfer 
opinion,  as  follows: 

Statutes  regulating  the  fornii 
are  generally  regarded   as   dlr€  :tiv 
than  mandatory — they  provide  a 
tiniform  method  for  voting  but 
applied  to  disenfranchise  voter 
technical  irregularities. 
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Again,  in  Mm-chie  this  is 
105,  the  Justices  wrote: 
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The  unfortunate  situation 
President,  is  that  on  ballot  No. 
involved  almost  precisely  the  . 
tion,  the  committee  voted  to 
ballot  to  Mr.  Wyman.  That  wa 
difference:  It  was  a  Wyman 
we  voted  to  give  it  to  Mr 

So  No.  136.  on  almost  the  i 
lot  construction,  was  given  to 
man.  That  was  by  a  vote  of 
might  add.  And  on  this  ballot 
22,  we  did  not  give  it  to  Mr 
a  4-to-4  vote.  ' 

If  I  might  show  my  __ 
the  only  distinction  in  the 
was  that  there  was  a  big  X 
Durkin's  name,  and  over 
right-hand  column  was  writtei 
tor  De  Schuytner." 

Then  all  of  the  other  offices 

for  in  the  Democratic  

those  for  the  office  of  sheriff, 
two  for  the  office  of  sheriff 
blank. 

As  I  say,  Victor  De 

well-known  write-in  candidat ; 
office  of  sheriff. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  mean  in 
ticular  instance  they  took  that 
from  Durkin? 

Mr.    CANNON.   In   this 
committee  voted  4-to-4.  Four 
to  give  it  to  Mr.  Durkin,  and 
for  a  no-vote,  taking  the 
this  was  a  double  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  did  the 
of  state  and  the  ballot  law 
decide  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  I  canno  ; 
cause  when  we  saw  those  ballot 
tiflcate  of  the  secretary  of  stal  j 
ballot  law  commission  had  been 

But  I  would  say  this:  Mi\  B 
Wymans    attorney,    argued 
should  be  a  no-vote,  because 
double  vote. 

Let  me  show  the  Senator 
happened 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  what  ri 
say  that?  What  was  his  logic? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
the  Senator  will  yield,  In 
Stearns  against  O'Dowd  it 
marked  ballots  cannot  be 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  

the  statute  itself  says  you  can 
name  in  the  column,  but  it 
opposite  the  name  you  did  not 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  man,  as 
stand,  was  running  for  sheriff, 
left  out  the  mark  opposite  the 
sheriff  on  the  legitimate 
wrote  it  up  on  the  top.  Had 
this  name  and  stuck  it  dowr 
would  have  been  a  legitimate 

Mr.   HUGH  SCOTT.  The 
quite  right,  but  it  is  on  the 
and  the  statute  says  you 
vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the 
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the  column,  not  on  the  line.  That  is  very 
misleading. 

No,  what  is  the  intent?  You  mean  to 
tell  mc  when  that  voter  went  hi  there  and 
voted  for  the  sheriff,  that  he  was  voting 
for  sheriff  against  Diirkin,  who  was  run- 
ning for  the  Senate?  That  is  ridiculous. 
Absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  lav.  says  you 
rnnnot  write  on  the  same  line. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  mv 
distinjr.iished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  will  just  listen  to  this  one,  I  want 
to  give  the  rest  of  that  story. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  merai  the  ne.xt  one 
Is  a  beaut? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  next  one  is  a  beaut, 
because  we  have  just  heard  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  argue  that  this  Is  a 
double  vote.  I  want  the  Senator  to  ask 
him  how  he  voted  on  ballot  No.  136.  And 
I  will  show  the  Senator  what  ballot  No. 
136  v.as. 

It  v>as  the  same  situation,  only  over 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
voter  came  down  and  voted  in  all  the 
squares  down  here  except  for  tlie  office 
of  sheriff  he  did  not  vote,  but  he  drew 
lines  through  tlie  names  of  these  two 
gentlemen  hei-e  in  tlie  sheriff's  race,  and 
then  he  came  over  here  and  he  wrote  over 
here,  again  oppose  Mr.  Wyman's  column, 
"Victor  DeSchuytner,"  the  weU-known 
write-in  candidate  for  sheriff,  of  com-se. 
The  committee  voted  6  to  2  to  give 
that  ballot  to  Mr.  V/yman.  Tlie  only  dif- 
ference was  that  in  this  case  the  voter 
lined  out  the  two  candidates  for  sheriff. 
In  the  first  case  he  did  not  line  through 
them,  he  just  did  not  do  anything,  and 
the  distinguishing  difference  was  Uiat 
the  X  was  opposite  Mr.  Durkin's  name. 
Yet  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  voted  to  give  this  one  to 
Mr.  Wyman,  but  on  the  first  one  he  voted 
that  it  was  a  "No"  vote. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Now,  JIi-.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?  Shice  he  has 
mentioned  my  name,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  vield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  the  most  hi- 
teresting  part  of  the  day.  Let  us  proceed 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  we  are 
keepmg  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
awake. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  you  are  not  keep- 
ing me  awake.  I  get  up  at  5:30  hi  the 
mornuig,  and  I  go  to  bed  at  10  at  night, 
and  after  5:30  in  the  morning  I  am  abso- 
lutely awake.  I  will  be  delighted  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to 
take  a  mn  around  the  block  with  me 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  K  tlie  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  divert  me  I 
^  give  him  whatever  time  he  needs, 
after  which  I  will  return  to  my  question 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  may  be  asleep,  but 
I  am  not. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor I  was  not  asleep  when  I  voted  on  this 
ballot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  I  think 
you  are  asleep  now.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  proceed  on  the  time  tliat 
has  been  ruled  to  me? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  provided 
you  are  awake. 

Mr.  liUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator 
will  restrain  himself  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  liave  to  re- 
btrain  myself,  but  I  thmk  it  is  very  dis- 
courteous on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    Mr.    President 
who  has  the  floor? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  the  floor,  havhig 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Presiding 
Officer  preserve  order? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  !.•>  right;  rou 
bettei  do  it.  Mi-.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  tlie  floor,  having  yielded  for 
a  question  to  tlie  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  yielded  for  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  yielded,  and  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  proceed,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  on  ballot  No.  22, 1  believe 
it  was,  that  beuig  the  fu-st  DeSchuj  tner 

ballot 

Mr.  CANNON.  22  and  136. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  22.  a  number 
of  Senators,  including  myself,  concluded 
that  the  only  evidence  in  that  case  on 
that  ballot  was  that  there  was  a  vote  for 
Mr.  Durkin  for  the  Senate,  and  a  vote  on 
the  same  line  for  Mr.  DeSchuytner. 

We  were  furnished  outside  statements, 
and  no  evidence  on  the  ballot  but  a 
sunple  statement  was  made  and  repeat- 
ed several  Umes.  E\'eryone  in  New  Hamp- 
shire knew  Mr.  DeSchuytner;  therefore 
since  everybody  was  aware  that  Mr.  De- 
Schuytner wanted  to  be  sheriff  and  had 
gotten  some  other  people  to  write  in  his 
name,  it  was  obvious  that  here  this  was 
a  vote  for  Mr.  DeSchuytner  for  another 
place  on  the  baUot.  which  is  sheriff 
rather  than  for  Senator.  We  divided  4 
to  4.  As  I  recall  it  was  a  4  to  4  vote. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  it  was. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Havuig  done  that 
we  came  to  a  later  ballot,  and  then  those 
of  us,  who  had  lost  on  the  argument 
tliat  Mr.  DeSchuytner  was  actually  a 
candidate  for  sheriff,  were  confronted 
with  a  ballot  where  there  was  an  X  in 
the  square  of  Mr.  Wyman. 

We  said  to  those  people,  who  argued 
that  everyone  knows  we  do  not  coimt  the 
DeSchuytner  vote  because  he  is  running 
for  something  else:  "Then  be  consistent 
about  It.  If  you  are  not  going  to  count 
DeSchuytner  on  ballot  22.  do  not  count 
DeSchuytner  on  ballot  136,"  or  whatever 
It  was.  We  were  so  remarkably  persuasive 
that  six  out  of  the  eight  of  Uie  Senators 
voted  that  way;  and.  havmg  refused  to 
count  DeSchuytner  Uie  first  time,  tliey 
refused  to  comit  DeSchuytner  the  sec- 
ond time,  in  spite  of  all 

Mr.  PASTORE.  V/ait  a  minute. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  a  question 
but  not  an  erroneous  statement. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  not  correct.  That 
IS  not  Uie  way  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Let  me  coirect  it. 
Is  tliat  not  right? 


•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  been  recognized 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  the  seconc. 
time  I  said  refused.  I  see  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  concerned  about.  We  actually  de- 
cided on  tlie  second  count,  and  the  aigu- 
nieut  v.hich  v.e  were  advancuig  tliat  if 
you  felt  LeSchuytner  was  rimning  for 
sheriff  on  one  ballot  he  was  i-unnuig  frr 
sheriff  on  tlie  other  ballot,  and  on  tlie 
•second  ballot  some  of  the  Senators,  wiio 
had  voted  for  Durkin  on  ballot  22,  joined 
.some  of  the  other  Senators  who  disagreed 
and  voted  for  Wyman ".s  posiUon  on  ballot 
136. 

I  believe  Uuit  states  it  correctly,  dee,  it 
not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  Uie  last  statenieui 
i.5  t:orrcct. 

The  vote  originally  in  ballot  22  was 
four  for  Durkin,  four  no-vote  on  ballot 
136,  and  Uie  same  set  of  circumstance.- 
except  for  the  one  difference  that  I 
marked  out  v.here  the  line  had  been 
drawn  through  Uie  two  sheriff  candi- 
dates, but  sUll  DeSchujtners  name  wa.i 
written  up  here  opposite  Mr.  Wyman.  In 
Uiat  one,  Uie  vote  was  6  to  2  to  give  Uie 
ballot  to  Mr.  Wyman,  and  Uie  ballot  is 
nov,  in  Uie  box  vote  for  W5'man,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  thc 
Stna tor  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ls  Uie  Senator  tellhiu 
us  Uiat  imder  the  two  examples  that 
he  has  just  given,  Uiat  he  gave  the  vot^ 
to  Wyman  when  DeSchuytner's  name  aii- 
peared  in  the  column  right  opposite  him, 
and  he  did  the  same  for  Diu-khi  when 
the  same  Uiing  happened  to  Durkui?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  we  did  not.  Wjman 
cot  the  vote. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  this  parUcular  case? 
Mr.  CANNON.  His  name  was  opposiio 
his  name. 
Ml".  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Ml-.  CANNON.  Dmkin  did  not  get  Uic 
vote.  Tliat  is  here  on  a  Ue  when  De- 
Schuytner's name  was  opposite  him 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argimient  of  the 
Senator  is  it  should  be  given  to  Durkin 
under  the  same  cucumstances. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  should  be  exacUy 
the  same. 

Mr.   PASTORE.   That   is   right, 

Mr.  CANNON.  U  the  one  goes  to  Wy- 
man, Uie  other  should  go  to  Durkin. 

If  there  are  no  votes,  they  should  both 
be  no  votes  because  the  circumstances 
are  Uie  same.  The  statute  is  unclear,  es 
I  said,  and  the  instruction  to  voters  is 
unclear,  because  it  does  not  say  where 
you  use  a  write-in  candidate  that  you 
write-in  opposite  the  office  for  which  he 
is  running,  and  that  is  the  thing  Uiat 
created  Uie  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  Uic 
Senator  was  being  fair  in  both  cases? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Speaking  about  this 
Senator,  I  voted  not  to  give  the  second 
one  to  Wyman,  ha\  mg  seen  the  fu-st  one 
not  being  given  to  Durkin. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  I  feel  that  was  to  fah-- 
uess. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  was  treatmg  both  of  them  the 
same  way. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUQH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre'^ideiit.  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  ti'e  Senator 
addi-fcss  himself  to  ballot  Nc<.  64,  where 
thei-e  was  no  X  in  the  \VMr.i>n  .square, 
there  was  an  X  in  the  Durkin  square,  no 
X  in-  the  Chimento  .'>quare.  and  a  write- 
in  on  the  same  hne  of  a  Mr.  Simunu? 
On  that  one  cannot  tlie  Senator  from 
Nfc\ada,  along  with  the  re<t  of  tlio  com- 
mittee by  an  8  to  nothing  vote,  decide 
that  this  was  a  no  vote,  not  ;>.  itlistanding 
the  fact  that  John  Suumai  was  a  well- 
known  write-in  candidate  for  State  sen- 
ator, and  yet  the  committee  niled  this  to 
be  a  double  vote — 6  to  4?  I«<  thut  not  a 
fact? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorrj .  1  will  have 
to  check.  Can  the  Senator  re'tr  me  to  the 
record  so  I  can  check? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Pi.frf  688  of  the 
record. 

It  has  been  suftjjested  to  me  that  wa.s 
not  one  of  the  examines  tlso  Senator 
from  Nevada  was  going  to  ine.  1  agi-ec. 
while  tlie  Senator  is  looking  it  up,  that 
what  appears  to  be  consistency  at  times 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee has  to  be  decided  in  chvonoloeical 
order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  dL^tinctii  u  hi  br.llot 
No.  62 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Sl.\tv-foiir 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Wliile  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  checking  that  out.  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  one  of  the  i-easons 
why  Mr.  Durkin  came  to  the  Senate  Is 
that  he  claimed  that  the  bollot  law  com- 
mission in  New  Hampshire  -ras  incon- 
sistent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OfTlCER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  tiic  ballot  law 
commission  in  New  Hampshire  was  not 
consistent  iiflts  ruling.  I  thin!:  that  one 
of  the  thhigs  that  is  being  demonstrated 
here  quite  clearly  is  that  a  Senate  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  may  not  be  con- 
sistent either.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
this  really  does  is  to  reinforce  the  argu- 
m«it  that  this  should  go  back  for  a  new 
election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  not  baUot  64.  Tt  i.s 
ballot  63. 1  say  to  my  colleague. 

The  distinction  is  that  in  this  ballot 
the  man  had  put  a  mark  in  Mr.  Wy- 
man's  square,  and  then  he  had  erased 
tt.  Then  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  Smimiu, 
and  we  voted  8  to  0  that  it  was  a  no-vote 
fw  Mr.  Wyman.  He  had  had  his  mark 
in  hei-e,  and  Sununu's  name  v/ritten  on 
the  same  line,  and  then  Wj-man's  had 
been  erased. 

So  that  is  not  anywhere  nearlj'  com- 
iMirable  to  the  cases  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PA8T0RE.  And  tlie  decision  on 
that  was  unanimous? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  decision  on  that 
was  unanimous,  that  it  was  no  vote 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  possible  correction,  I  think 
that  his  counsel  will  indicate  that  he  has 
looked  at  the  page  before  to  that  one, 
ballot  63.  The  man's  name.  Sununu, 
occurs  hi  both  places.  We  are  talking 
about  ballot  64,  on  page  638.  where  a 
question  was  asked  as  to  what  the  dis- 


tinction was  on  tlie  sheriff 
one,  and  Mr.  Brown  said: 
But  the  one  that  we  ha 
again.  John  Sununu  being 
Senat*.  And  this  time  it  is  gt 
man'.s  ox.  This  time  it  is  Mr. 
good  X  is  counterinanci.ed  b] 
there  is  a  beautifiu  x  for  Mi 
State  Senator. 


i'otc  and  this 


coming    iip, 

oted  for  U.S. 

the  other 

Dtirkin  whose 

Sununu  autl 

Downing  for 


go  ring 


tint 


on  the  pre- 
ct.  Mr.  Dur- 
it  was   a 


ta  ^e 


That  is  the  one  ivliere  tlie  full  coir- 
niittee  voted  8  to  0  that  it  v  hk  a  no-vote 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tliey  did 
vious  one.  As  a  matter  of  f 
kin"s  lawyer  stipulated 
no-vote. 

TliLs  had  anotlier  name 
man  by  the  name  of  Dow. 
written  in.  who  wa.s  runnii 
senate,  and  we  distinguished 
uig  to  Mr.  Durkin's  lawyer, 
we  had  talked  about  earliei 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  tl 
made  the  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlic  Sena 
absolutely  wrong.  <>o  I  am 
made  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tlia 
of  opinion. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Tlie  dist-. 
ator  from  California  had 
question.  Does  he  have  anv 
tions  on  ballot  22?  I  am  m" 
spond  on  that.  Does  tlie 
any  other  questior<s  with  i 
lot  No.  22? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  do 
ballot;  but  I  have  on  nnoth<  r 

I  sliould  like  to  iisk  abojt 
88,  which  also  has  been  in  _ 
There  ha.s  been  no  di-scussiolt 
the  floor,  up  to  this  point.  I 
that  after  this,  we  might  .._ 
245   hi   conjimction   with   it 
some^vhat  .similar  circnms 
two. 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  ballot 
a  mark  in  Mr.  Wynian's 
there  was  an  X  down  in 
State  senator  and  an  office  _ 
cratic  side  voted  on.  Tlien, 
Chimento's   square   there 
mark,  a  diagonal  slash  mar 
mlttee  voted  again  on  thai 
Mr.  Wyman  and  4  no-vote. 

The  statute,  as  the  Senatir  knows,  as 
I  referred  to  it  earlier,  says  1 1  put  a  cross 
withhi  the  bo.x.  But  the  Nev  Hampshire 
case  law  recognizes  a  sing  s  line  as  a 
vaUd  voting  mark,  and  we  :  lave  on  nu- 
merous ballots  recognized  th<  single  slasli 
line  Uke  that  as  a  valid  votii  g  mark. 

The  committee,  recognizin  j  tlie  prece- 
dent m  Barr  again.'it  Steve  iis,  has  re- 
peatedly recognized  a  .straigit  line  as  a 
voting  mark. 

Also,  hi  Stearns  against 

360,  the  court  says  the 

chie  against  CUflford,  which 
in  the  Dinsmore  against  ... 
the  proper  construction  of 
double  marked  ballots— 
both  candidates,  they  can 
neither. 

This  ballot  had  the  cross  within  Mr. 
Wyman's  square  and  a  coi  mtervaiUng 
slash  mark  in  Chimento's  s  luare.  Both 
are  vaUd  voting  marks  under  ^ew  Hamp- 
shire law,  and  therefore  it  >  a  double- 
marked  ballot  and  cannot  fie  counted 
fw  either. 
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Tlie  committee  split,  4  to  4. 
to  give  it  to  Mr.  Wyman,  and 
to  say  it  was  a  no-vote, 
a  double -marked  ballot. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mi 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  , 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEIi 
ator  from  Nevada  has  the 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  yi 
inirpose.  Mr.  President. 

Did  the  Senator  ask  about  i 
in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.   CRANSTON.  Yes.   I 
215  ij  quite  similar. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada 
puriiose  of  permittmg  me  to 
Record  a  copy  of  ballot  No 
the  ( onimittee  made  an  _r. 
sion?  Does  the  Senator  have 
tion  to  my  offering  this  in  the 

Mr.  C.^NNON.  I  will  iwrmit 
tor  to  do  it  a  little  later. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  All 

Mr.     CANNON.    The 
about  ballot  245. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yrs:  it  is 
lar  to  the  other  one. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  ballot  245 
an  X  in  Mr.  Wyman's  squa 
imi>erfectly  executed  X  in  Mr 
square.  If  I  can  draw  it  ac 
was  something  like  this — as 
made  a  shot  at  it  and  did  not 
fectly  executed  X  in  tliat . 

There  is  no  question  that 

separate  lines  in  the  Chii 

that  foi-m  a  clear  intersectior 
no  evidence  of  an  attempt 
erase  or  to  obliterate  the  mi 
Chimento's  square  and  the  X 
in  Mr.  Wyman's  square. 

Again,  the  committee  voted 
it  was  a  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman 
vote  because  it  was  a   do„ 
ballot  for  the  two  candidates 
fice  of  U.S.  Senator 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  was 
of  the  committee  in  each  of 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  action 
mittee  was  that  it  was  four  . 
and  four  for  a  double-marked 
therefore  ho-vote.  It  was  a  tie 
is  one  of  the  Issues  that  is 
Senate  to  determine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should 
now  about  ballot  No.  120. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  a  vei-; 
ing  one.  In  this  particular 
voter  came  in  and  made  a  „ 
like  this  in  every  box  down  in 
cratic  column,  every  race  on 
This  is  what  we  referred  to  as 
voter." 

The  .slash  itself  would  be  a 
The  slashes  have  been  held  . 
marks.  He  then  came  here,  and 
to  make  this  with  one  X, 
line,  and  came  all  the  way  _. 
X  w^as  formed  in  every  squar 
suit  of  this  long  cross  line. 

The  question  to  be  decided 
a  valid  vote  for  each  of  these 
is  it  an  attempt  to  obliterate? 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  obli._ 
voter  just  went  to  the  polls  foj 
just  wasted  his  time,  because 
no  other  vote  on  there,  that  . 
there,  other  than  these  slashes 
the  long  line  down  there,  I 
exiJedite  it. 
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The  committee,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
voted  four  votes  to  give  that  to  Mr.  Diu:- 
kin,  that  that  was  a  valid  vote,  and  four 
votes  that  it  was  a  no-vote,  that  this  long 
lin?  down  there  was  an  attempt  to  cancel 
tiie  vote,  and  therefore  the  voter  just 
went  out  to  go  to  the  ix>lls  that  day  and 
.had  been  spinning  his  wheels.  There  was 
not  any  attempted  erasure  on  anything; 
there  was  no  scribbling;  just  a  long  line 
that  went  all  the  way  down  the  ballot 
iluoush  those  slashes.  As  I  say,  each  of 
tliose  slashes  alone,  had  there  not  been 
this  added  line,  under  New  Hampshire 
law  and  under  the  interpretation  we  have 
given  it  in  the  committee,  would  have 
been  a  valid  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  that  instance, 
wliat  did  the  committee  do? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  committee  tied.  4 
to  4.  Four  members  of  the  committee 
voted  that  that  was  a  valid  vote  for  Mr. 
Durkin,  and  four  of  them  voted  that  it 
was  a  no-vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  that  counted  as  a 
no-vote  for  Durkin,  it  should  have  been 
counted  similarly  for  all  the  other  can- 
didates, presumably,  and  the  substance 
would  be  that  the  man  or  woman  went 
there  to  vote  for  no  purpose  at  all. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  it  is  a  no-vote  for  Durkin,  it  is 
a  no-vote  for  every  other  pei-son  on  that 
list,  and  therefore  the  voter  just  went 
to  the  polls  that  day  for  the  exercise,  be- 
cause he  did  not  cast  a  vaUd  ballot  if 
that  is  a  no-vote  for  Mr.  Durkin. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  is  no  other 
mark  on  that  ballot? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  no  other  mark 
on  that  ballot,  other  than  the  slashes 
across  in  every  race  down,  and  then  the 
long  line  through  it,  to  make  the  squares. 
As  I  said,  you  did  not  even  have  to  have 
the  long  hne,  because  the  slashes  them- 
selves would  have  been  adequate  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  New  Hampshhe  case  law,  disen- 
franchisement  of  the  voter  is  a  prevail- 
ing factor?  In  the  case  of  Stearns  against 
ODowd,  the  court  stated: 

[There  is  a)  presumption  that  the  voter 
Intended  the  paper  prepared  by  him  as  a 
ballot;  and,  to  prevent  loss  of  his  vote,  his 
main  purpose  would  be  carried  out  by  giving 
to  the  mark  made  by  him  the  only  inter- 
pretation possible. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  that  is  the  New 
Hampshire  case  law  that  I  think  is  gov- 
erning in  that  case. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Then  there  is  RSA 
59:66,  which  states: 

Only  when  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  voter's  choice  should  the  ballot  be  re- 
garded as  defective. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  very  clearcut  matter. 

What  about  ballot  No.  127? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ballot  127  is  a  case 
where  the  voter  came  over  here  and  lined 
all  the  way  through  Mr.  Thomson,  who 
was  the  candidate  for  Governor.  He  went 
down,  skipping  Mr.  Wyman,  although 
uiis  is  not  a  skip-Louie  categoi-y,  as  we 
n^ve  been  talking  about.  He  skipped  Mi-, 
wjrman  and  made  an  X  for  Mr.  Banks. 
«e  went  on  down— this  is  not  the  precise 
precinct  involved,  but  he  voted  down 


here,  an  X  for  Elizabeth  Greene.  He  went 
on  down  for  comity  treasurer  and  voted 
for  Whiston  Lothrop  on  the  RepubUcan 
side,  and  went  down  and  voted  for  mod- 
erator in  the  Republican  side. 

Then  he  went  over  here  in  Mr.  Dur- 
kin's box  and  made  a  big  X.  Then  it  looics 
like  he  w-ent  over  it  two  or  three  times  to 
reinforce  his  position. 

He  went  down  and  \oted  for  State 
senator,  for  Eileen  Foley,  in  Portsmouth, 
with  an  X,  and  downi  for  sheriff,  and 
voted  in  the  sheriff  s  race  with  an  X,  and 
down  to  county  commissioner  and  voted 
in  the  county  commissioner  race,  with 
anX. 

The  only  question  here  is,  did  he  try  to 
erase  that  X  that  he  put  in  the  square 
for  Mr.  Dmkin?  All  that  it  appears— it 
appears  to  me,  anyway — is  that  he  sim- 
ply marked  over  it.  He  was  trying  to 
reinforce  his  position.  There  is  a  much 
heavier  X  in  tliat  particular  square  tlian 
there  is  in  any  of  the  others. 

The  committee  vote  on  that  was  four 
votes  for  Mr.  Durkin  and  four  for  a  no- 
\ote. 

Ballot  No.  168  was  quite  similar  to  that 
and  the  committee,  when  that  came  up — 
quite  similar  to  it  except  the  question 
was  Mr.  Wyman— and  the  committee 
gave  that  ballot  to  Mr.  Wyman,  in  that 
particular  instance. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  was  the  argu- 
ment against  the  position  taken  by  tlie 
chairman?  Was  the  argument  made  that 
it  was  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  vote  for 
Mr.  Durkin? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  the  argument  has 
to  be  that  the  marking  over  of  the  X  in- 
dicated an  intention  to  eliminate  the 
vote  that  was  put  on  there  for  Mr.  Dur- 
kin. But  I  point  out  to  my  colleague  that 
it  would  have  been  very  simple,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  crossed  it  out  Uke  this  (in- 
dicating) .  Or  it  would  have  been  simple 
to  erase  it.  But  that  was  not  done. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Or  he  could  have 
crossed  out  the  name,  as  he  crossed  out 
the  name  of  Meldrin  Thomson. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  could  have  crossed 
out  the  name,  right. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  a  photocopy  of 
the  ballot  in  my  hands,  and  it  certamly 
looks  to  me  like  it  was  an  effort  to  em- 
phasize that  cross. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  what  it  looks 
like  to  me.  That  is  something  the  Sen- 
ators will  have  to  decide  when  they  see 
it.  But  I  think  that  in  light  of  the  action 
taken  on  other,  similar  ballots — ^for  ex- 
ample, ballot  168,  where  it  was  given  to 
Mr.  Wyman — it  seems  to  me  that  the 
markings  there  on  the  Wyman  baUot 
were  not  nearly  as  clear  an  X  as  they 
were  on  this  particular  ballot. 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  another  one  that  is  very,  very 
clear,  unlike  some  others  tliat  are  not 
that  easy  to  determine.  What  about 
ballot  No.  128? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  ballot  128,  this  bal- 
lot has  a  cross  in  the  RepubUcan  party 
circle  and  a  cross  in  the  Democratic  party 
circle.  Additionally,  there  is  a  cross  in 
the  individual  candidate  squares  for 
every  office  on  the  baUot,  includmg  a 
cross  in  the  box  for  Durkin.  Here  is 
what  the  voter  did. 
He  came  up  here  and  marked  an  X 


up  here  and  an  X  in  here  (indicatuigi. 
Then  he  went  on  and  voted  for  the  Gov- 
ernor over  here  in  the  RepubUcan  side, 
voted  for  Durkin  over  here,  came  back 
here  and  voted  for  a  Republican,  another 
Republican,  another  one,  another  one. 
another  one— five  of  them  in  a  row. 

Then  he  came  down  and  voted  for  two 
Democrats  over  here,  and  a  Republican 
back  over  here,  a  Democrat  back  over 
here,  a  RepubUcan  back  down  here,  and 
a  Democrat  back  down  here. 

Now.  the  committee,  m  that  instance, 
felt  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
expressing  a  persons  vote.  Obviously,  the 
gentleman  or  ladj.  whichever  it  was.  put 
the  two  Xs  up  there,  thinking  that  he 
had  to  do  that  to  vote  in  both  sides 
because  he  went  ahead  and  voted  m  all 
of  the  races,  but  split  across,  one  side  to 
the  other.  There  were  no  votes  on  there 
that  were  double  votes;  that  is,  a  vote  for 
a  Democrat  and  a  Republican  for  the 
same  office.  They  voted  on  the  one  side 
and  voted  on  the  other  for  various  people. 

Now,  the  Murchie  case  seems  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  that  could  be  that 
you  try  to  detei-mine  the  specific  intent  of 
the  voter.  The  statute  itself  says: 

Only  when  it  is  impossible  to  deiermi:5e 
the  voters  choire  should  the  ballot  be  re- 
garded as  defeciivc. 


In  that  case,  the  committee  voted  4  to 
4,  it  was  4  votes  for  Mr.  Durkin  and  4 
for  a  no-vote. 

On  baUot  329.  that  had  preciselv  the 
same  construction  as  this  baUot.  There 
was  a  cross  m  both  the  RepubUcan  and 
the  Democratic  party  circles,  and  a  vote 
in  evei-y  race  on  the  ballot.  However  in 
that  instance,  on  ballot  329,  there  was  a 
cross  in  Wyman's  candidate  square  and 
the  committee  voted.  5  to  3.  to  count  bal- 
lot 329  as  a  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman.  So  the 
situation  was  just  reversed. 

In  this  case,  it  was  a  4-to-4  tie,  4  for 
Durkin  and  4  for  a  no-vote.  In  the  other 
situation,  where  it  happened  to  be  Mr 
Wyman  mstead  of  Mr.  Durkin.  the  vote 
was  5  to  3  on  the  committee  to  give  the 
ballot  to  Mr.  Wyman.  In  fairness,  we 
either  have  to  say  that  this  is  a  vote  for 
Durkin  or  else  we  have  to  say  they  are 
both  no-votes,  because  we  disregarded 
the  double  Xs  up  here  at  the  top.  The 
voter  had  evidenced  a  specific  intent  of 
voting  for  aU  candidates  for  every  race 
that  was  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  to  me  on  condition  that  he 
not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield,  if  I  can  be 
sure  not  to  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Can  Senatoi-s 
be  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
wiU  be  a  tabling  motion  this  evening? 
Several  Senatoi-s  need  very  m-gently  to 
know  this  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  before  the  Senator's  reply 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Termessee  has  foimd  it  necessary  to  leave 
the  Chamber  and  we  shall  be  unable  to 
reach  him.  I  should  regret  very  much  if 
we  have  a  tabling  motion  on  a  Senator 
who  is  not  here.  Of  course,  as  usual,  we 
are  in  the  minority  and  we  cannot  con- 
trol anything  around  here.  I  hope  it  will 
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go  over  until  tomorrow,  but  If  the  Sen- 
ator insists  on  a  motion  to  table,  we  will 
suffer  that,  as  we  have  suffered  for  so 
long. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  my  majority  whip  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  time  limit  on  this  issue  in 
the  morning  and  resolve  it  at  that  time? 
I  certainly  would  not  want  to  take  any 
undue  advantage  here. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  we  ought 
to  agree  on  a  time  limit.  We  are  con- 
stantly being  accused  of  not  agiceing. 
but  we  have  sometimes  voted  in  iO  min- 
utes or  a  hall  hour.  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote,  if  the  Senator  wants  to  make 
an  agreement  to  vote,  at  10  or  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Brock 
at  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  does  not  preclude  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  U  the  Senator  re- 
senes  the  right  to  object,  I  will  not.  I  do 
not  want  it  to  affect  the  right  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  whose 
amendment  was  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama's  amendment  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  request. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Then  I  have  no 
objection. 

OW>ER    TO    VOTE    ON    SENATOR    BROCK'S    AMEND- 
MENT  AT    10    A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
vote  occiu:  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Brock  at  the  hour  of  10  ajn.  tomorrow, 
with  a  motion  to  table  being  In  order. 

Mr,  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  would 
allow  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  take  care  of  the  amendment 
being  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  motion  to 
table  the  Brock  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  But  a  motion  to  table  the 
Allen  amendment  in  the  morning  would, 
per  force,  have  the  effect  of  laying  the 
Brock  amendment  also  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  direct  another 
question  then:  What  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  ^o,  just  limit  his  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  to  the  Brock  amend- 
ment or  to  the  whole  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  Brock  amendment.  But  I  would 
not  want  to  preclude  myself  from  being 
able  to  move  to  table  the  entire  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  make  an  agreement  on  a  time 
limitation  affecting  the  Allen  amend- 
ment But  if  we  can  understand  the  mo- 
tion is  either  to  vote  an  or  table  the 
Brock  amendment  as  to  what  we  are 
agreeing  on,  I  would  have  no  objection. 
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But  I  do  not  want  to 
of  a  Senator  who  left  here 
he  would  not  have  his 
up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  just 
ify  the  record,  that  is  all 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRJ) 
dent,  has  the  order  been 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair  hears  no  objection 
ordered. 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRt 
President.    Senators    maj 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  vofcs 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr 
information  and  study  of 
I  place  in  the  Record  a  le; 
New  Hampshire  case  of 
(79  N.H.  192  > .  This  case  has 
to  frequently  on  the  issue  o 
skip-Louie  and  skip-John 
author  of  the  opinion  is 
member  of  the  New  Hamp4h 
Joseph  Millimett  who  r 
Durkin  in  the  recount 
commission  proceedings  ir 
shire  and  appeared  for  Mr 
niunber  of  issues  before  tl 
mittee. 

This  opinion  was  forw 
my  request  since  I  have 
this  important  issue  very 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectiAi 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  p 
Record,  as  follows: 

DrilNH.    ailLUMET.    Stahl    & 

Manchenter,  N.H.. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator   McIntyre: 
asked  for  our  opinion  concer  i 
of  the  New  Hampshire  case  of 
79  N.H.   192   (1919).  on  the 
so-called    "Skip    Louie"    ballots, 
opinion  that  Barr  cannot 
construction  for  Skip  Louie 
because  the  ballot  in  Barr  is 
to  Skip  Louie  ballots.  Mr.  Wyfia: 
to  rely  on  Barr  for  the  pre 
voter's  Intent  to  omit  Mr. 
ignored  in  favor  of  a  statutory 
Btructlon,    are 

Wyman's  failure  to  understan  1 
the  posture  of  the  election 
and  the  significance  of  the 

The  election  contest  In  Ba 
Albert  Barr  and  Charles 
publicans,  each  of  whom  had 
votes  for  county  commissioner 
which  three  persons  were  to 
that  voters  were  entitled  to 
The  Court's  sole  task  conslste  1 
Ing  whether  Barr  or  Stevens 
more  votes.  Eight  disputed 
fore  the  Court  for  decision. 

Ballot  No.  1  in  Barr  Is  erronfci 
by  Mr.  Wyman  to  be  legally 
Louie  ballots.  It  Is  not.  Skip 
contain  an  X  in  the  Republican 
and  an  X  in  each  and  every 
except  Mr.  Wyman's  and  that 
no  other  marks.  On  Skip 
Mr.  Wyman's  name  is 
dencing  the  Intent  of  a  Repu^li 
a  Republican  state  to  omit 
Wyman. 

Ballot  No.  1  In  Barr.  on  the 
reconstruction  of  which  is  a 
letter  t.  is  an  ambiguous, 
of  marks.  For  whom  the 
vote  is  hopeles-sly  unclear.  Hi 
In  the  Democratic  party  circl 
Democratic  candidate's  bo: 
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of  the  three  boxes  in  the 
sioner  race:  those  of  Glngras 
addition,  in  the  blank  column 
in    the   names   of   Barr   and 
though  both  of  those  names  w 
the  ballot.  Barr's  In  the  Repubfi 
and  Glngras'  in  the  Democratic 
ballot    in    Barr    is   patently 
from  the  Skip  Louies.  On  the 
only  Mr.  Wymaus  name  is 
ballot  in  Barr,  not  one  but  twi 
s'Kipped.  On  the  Skip  Louies,  no 
other  than  the  X  in  the  part- 
each  candidate  box  except  Mr. 
tlie  ballot  in  Barr.  tl>e  'names 
Glngras  were  written  in.  In 
rather  obvious  dlstlnciions.  the 
Barr  l.s  irretrievably  complicatei 
tliat  Gingras'  name,  which  wi 
was  one  of  the  very  names  in 
coUinin  which  was  skipped. 

By  placing  his  X  in  the 
circle,  the  voter  in  Barr  ev 
to  vote  the  straight  ticket  whlcli 
construction  included  the  thre 
candidates  for  county  commisj 
Gingras  and  Gould.  By  writing 
Gingra.s'  names,  he  evidenced 
vote  for  a  Glngras.  By  voting 
voter  made  it  Impossible  for  the 
which  name  he  intended  to 
such  a  situation,  the  court  couU 
none.   Barr  argued  that   the 
coiuit  for  him  in  spite  of  the  v 
to    voce    for   four   persons,    beci 
claimed,  "the  failure  to  make 
the  names  of  Gingras  and  Gould 
intention  not  to  vote  for  them.' 
at   193.   Xc  was  only   in  this  w 
could  argue  that   the  voter  hai 
voted  for  three,  not  four. 

Mr.    Wyman   observes    the 
tween  the  above-quoted 
arginnent    and    the    argument 
Loviie  situation,  and  then  tries 
the  court's  observation  that  a 
vote  would  require  the  rejection 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  whic  i 
makes  a  vote  for  all  the  names 
cancelled  or  erased."  Barr,  supri 
Wyman  wants  to  raise  this  _ 
servation  into  the  rule  of  law 
case:    that    whenever    the 
marked,  the  failure  to  mark 
box  (even  if  every  other 
marked  >  can  never  be  ruled  as 
skipped  candidate. 

What  Mr.  Wyman  fails  to 
ently,  is  that  the  decision  on 
Barr — the   Court's  refusal   to 
ballot  was  an  attempt  to  omit  tt 
skipped    candidates,    Ctould 
was  dictated  by  the  ballot 
contended  for  by  Barr,  that  no 
l>e  counted  for  skipped 
marked  party   circle,  was 
sible  in  a  situation  where  the 
the  skipped  candidates  bad  beei  i 
The   voter  was   clearly  not 
such  a  rule. 

Mr.  Wyman  wants  the  Senate 
as  establishing  the  rule  that  in 
where  the  party  circle  is  marke  I 
must  be  counted  as  a  vote  for 
in  the  party  column,  irrespective 
wLse  clear  voter  mtent  to  omit 
candidate  by  skipping  his  box 
all  others.  Although,  obviously, 
Barr   did   not   theoretically 
Barr  court  certainly  did  not 
rule.  The  court,  in  analyzmg  th« 
ply  referred  In  passmg  to  the  st 
rule  of  constrtiction.  The  court 
Chat  the  cross  at  the  head  of 
could  never  be  rejected.  It  did 
Even  if  the  Barr  court  had 
the  rule  that  Mr.  Durkin  has 
that   the  evident  voter  intent 
Louie   situation   must   be   giver 
counted  as  no  vote  for  the 
date — it  could  not  have  done 
itself  in  Barr  precluded  the 
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the  rule.  It  was  clear  from  the  ballot  In  Barr 
that  I'le  voter  did  not  intend  his  failure  to 
mark  the  two  candidate  boxes  to  be  con- 
stvued  as  no  votes  for  the  skipped  candidates, 
lif  .au-e  the  name  of  one  of  the  skipped  cali- 
co did.ntes  had  been  written  in. 

Tl-e  court  In  Barr  not  only  did  not  estab- 
n.-li  Mr.  Wyman's  rule,  but  it  explicit'.y  rec- 
rpni-'ed  That  the  statutorily  created  rule  of 
ic::-truoiiOii.  which  makes  a  maik  in  the 
party  circle  a  vote  fcr  those  below,  cannot 
cciit;-ol  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  voter's 
ii-i.eiiT. 

■  I;  has  been  held  in  several  cases  that  the 
ic4u:rement  of  the  statute,  that  where  a 
cro.ss  has  been  made  in  the  circle  at  the 
head  of  the  column  the  ballot  shall  be  count- 
ed for  all  names  in  the  column  not  canceled 
or  erased  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  can- 
not be  followed  in  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to 
tiie  result  of  the  ejection.  Stearns  v.  Doted, 
78  NH.  258;  Dinsmore  v.  Mayor,  76  N.H.  187 
Hurchie  v.  Clifford,  76  N.H.  99."  Borr  supra 
at  193.  '  ' 

Barr  clearly  recognized  this  New  Hamp- 
shire rule  that  a  statutory  rule  of  construc- 
tion cannot  be  followed  when  such  construc- 
tion violate.?  the  clear  expression  of  voter 
intent. 

•Undoubtedly  the  legislature  may  enact 
fully  and  precisely  how  the  voter  shail  ex- 
press his  intent;  but  when  this  has  been 
done  and  the  voter  has  marked  his  ballot, 
the  construction  of  the  ballot,  read  In  the 
light  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  (in- 
cluding the  statutory  provisions),  must  be 
left  to  the  Court.  ...  In  other  words,  the 
legislature  may  enact  the  method  by  which 
a  man  shall  vote,  but  cannot  direct  how  the 
ballot  he  casts  shall  be  counted."  Murchie 
supra,  at  .104,  105.  ' 

Barr  fully  approved  thU  rule,  so  well  stated 
in  Murcliic.  The  simple  fact,  however,*  is  that 
the  court  in  Barr  was  not  called  upon  to 
apply  it,  because  the  ballot  in  Barr  was  in- 
herently ambiguous. 

In  the  Skip  Louie  situation,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sole  ambiguity  is  created  not  by 
contradictory  marks  put  on  his  baUot  by  the 
voter,  but  by  a  statutory  rule  of  construction 
which  is  at  odds  with  the  evident  voter  in- 
tent. That  the  voter  Intended  to  skip  Mr. 
Wyman  is  the  compelling  conclusion.  The 
straight  ticket  rule  of  construction  cannot 
force  the  Senate  to  ignore  a  Republican 
voter's  intent  to  avoid  voting  for  Mr.  Wyman 
while  expressing  his  Republic  loyalty  at  the 
same  time. 

The  simple  fact,  and  ultimately  the  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Wyman's  claim  that  Barr  con- 
trols in  the  Skip  Louie  situation,  is  that 
the  court  in  Barr  only  decided  with  respect 
to  Ballot  No.  1  that  it  could  not  be  counted 
for  Barr.  In  order  to  reach  this  conclusion 
it  was  not  necessary  to  establish  the  rule 
Mr.  Wyman  contends  for.  AU  the  court  had 
to  do  in  Barr  was  decide  that  the  voter  had 
created  a  hopelessly  ambiguous  ballot,  voting 
for  four  persons  in  a  three  person  race.  The 
Skip  Louie  situation  compels  the  conclusion 
that  the  failure  to  mark  Mr.  Wyman's  box 
evidenced  the  voter's  Intent  not  to  vote  for 
him.  Barr  does  not  preclude  the  Senate  from 
reaching  that  conclusion.  Barr  is  a  difficult 
case  involving  a  complicated  ballot  and  It 
cannot  control  the  interpretation  of  Skin 
Louie  ballots.  ^ 

Very  truly  yours. 

By:  Joseph  A.  Millimet 

By:  Newtton  H.  Kershaw,  Jr. 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  A  cloture 

motion    having    been    presented    under 

rule  XXII.  the  Chair,  without  objection, 

directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  Senate 
Resolution  166,  relating  to  the  determination 
of  the  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the 
IJ.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
oiliru. 

Mike  MansSeld  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Jennings 
Ra'idc'nh,  Gaylord  Nelson.  Abraham 
Rlbicoir,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  John  Glenn, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Alan  Cranston, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Richard  (Dick) 
Stone,  Quentin  S.  Burdick.  Claiborne 
PeH.  William  D.  Hathav.ay,  and  Walter 
F.  Mondale. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

will    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

Nevada  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 

offering  a  cloture  motion? 
Ml-.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

i  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (3.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield' 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senators  present  on  the  floor 
that  while  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  to 
a  vote  on  any  one  of  the  issues  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee  we  are  now  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  go  through  the 
various  ballots  that  we  will  have  to  con- 
sider sooner  or  later,  to  discuss  them  and 
to  hear  the  views  of  the  chaii-man  of  the 
committee,  and  anyone  else  who  wishes 
to  express  his  views  or  to  ask  questions. 
In  the  event  that  cloture  is  voted,  we 
will  thus  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ful- 
ly discuss  these  matters  and  look  at  these 
matters  before  we  get  to  the  time  hmi- 
tations  that  would  be  imposed  when  clo- 
ture is  voted. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
had  a  spirited  discussion  with  contrast- 
ing views  presented  on  baUot  No.  22.  But 
on  all  the  others  that  we  have  discussed 
here  has  been  no  dissent  stated  from  the 
views  and  opinions  expressed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  would 
indicate  since  there  were  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  minority  party,  includ- 
ing two  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee present  through  most  of  this,  that  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  chahroan  of 
the  committee  are  not  easily  challenged 
or,  perhaps,  not  to  be  challenged  at  all. 
I  would  now  like  to  ask  one  question  m 
relation  to  the  ballot  we  are  talking 
about,  ballot  No.  128.  If  that  ballot  was 
not  counted,  is  it  not  quite  similar  to 
baUot  120  in  that  it  would  mean  that  the 
voter  presumably  cast  no  vote  at  aU  for 
any  office  and  went  to  the  polls  and  so 
carefully  marked  his  baUot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  disenfranchised,  which  is 
obviously  ludicrous. 

The  reasons  are  different,  but  in  both 
cases  the  efTect  of  not  counting  tlie  vote 
would  be  to  disenfranchise  the  voter  and 
would,  in  effect,  suggest  that  he  did  not 
mtend  to  vote  for  anybody  for  any  office. 


Ml-.  CANNON.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, because  if  you  say  the  two  X's  can- 
cel each  other  out,  because  it  is  a  "no* 
vote  for  anyone,  obviously  he  just  disen- 
francised  himself.  There  were  no  valid 
votes  on  there  if  you  consider  the  two 
X's  as  both  being  valid  votes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Having  done  a  lot  of 
precinct  work  in  my  day,  and  knowing 
how  difticult  it  is  to  persuade  some  peo- 
ple to  go  to  the  polls,  I  and  it  impossible 
to  believe  somebody  would  go  to  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  polls  on  el-.^ction 
day,  go  to  the  trouble  of  marking  up  as 
carefully  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  this 
ballot  and  120  for  the  purpose  of  having 
none  of  his  votes  counted  for  any  candi- 
date. Rather  obviously  it  would  be  better 
to  do  anything  else  than  that  on  election 
day  or  at  any  other  time. 

I  would  now  like  to,  if  there  are  no 
challenges  to  what  the  chairman   has 

said 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  that  ballot 
No.  329 — I  do  not  know  if  I  commented 
on  the  fact  that  that  was  exactly  the 
same  situation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  329? 
Mr.  CANNON.  329,  except  that  the  X 
was  in  Mr.  Wyman's  square  over  hei'e, 
and  the  committee  voted  5  to  3  to  give 
that  ballot,  329,  to  Mr.  Wyman.  We  did 
give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  com- 
ment on  a  statement  made  by  mv  friend 
from  California? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  did  not  hear  him 
entu-ely,  but  I  thought  he  said  there  were 
two  members  of  the  minority  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  floor,  and  that  because 
we  had  not  objected  to  some  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  we  were  in  agreement. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  he  must 
never  make  that  assumption.  We  simply 
have  not  had  our  time  at  bat  on  this 
round. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  suggest  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  discuss  these 
ballots  since  there  have  been  complaints 
from  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  others  that  there  will  not  be  time 
when  we  vote  cloture.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  discuss  these  ballots. 

Mr.    HUGH   SCOTT.   If   the   distin- 
guished  Senator   will   yield   further,   I 
would  point  out  that  there  are  six  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor.  This  suggestion  is  made 
at  6:28  p.m.;  that  the  Senator  knows 
many  Senators  are  absent  on  various 
types  of  official  business,  and  some  are 
absent  for  the  opening  of  LaBoheme  at 
Wolf  Trap,  where  it  also  takes  a  long 
time  to  die;  that  others,  I  believe,  are  on 
a  vessel,  aboard  a  vessel,  on  the  Potomac : 
that  numerous  Senators  are  absent:  that 
if  a  live  quorum  were  called  we  would 
be  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  getting 
a  quorum  hwe  If  we  did  and,  therefore, 
the  Senator  must  not,  in  my  Judgment, 
take  too  seriously  his  assumption  that  be- 
cause he  ttnd  the  chairman  are  explain- 
ing certain  ballots  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction that  it  amounts  to  an  education 
of  the  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
exercise  in  isolationism. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  present  attend- 
ance on  the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  is  not  appreciably  below  what  has 
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been  the  average  throitgh  most  of  this 
extended  debate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  the  point 
I  have  been  making,  80  percent  of  the 
Senators  have  been  absent  95  percent  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  the  Senator  wcU 
knows.  Senators  and  their  staffs  often 
look  at  tlie  record  witli  care,  and  we  are 
compiling  a  record  they  can  look  nt  at 
one  linae  or  another  if  ihey  wislj  in  re- 
gard to  v.hat  jubt  is  concerning  these 
ballots. 

No,v.  if  we  could  I  would  like  to  ask  liie 
distmguished  ci^^irman  il  wc  coulct  no  to 
ballot  205.  j 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  205.  there  \-ere  Uvo  valid 
marks  on  that  ballot.  One  was  Ihe  vote 
for  Go;  ernor  Thompson  up  h^re.  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  and 
then  the  other  was  down  here.  That  bal- 
lot v.as  one  th^t  had  an  independent 
candidate  down  here  for  register  of 
deeds,  and  he  was  also  voted  for  by  means 
of  something  on  this  order. 

Now.  the  voter  up  hers  had  a  series 
of  scratches.  Up  here,  somcthinc  on  the 
Older  that  I  iiave  drawn. 

It  certainly  was  not  an  X.  It  looks  like 
he  might  have  had  an  X  at  one  time  and 
then  made  a  couple  of  lines  through  it. 
but  he  did  go  down  then  and  specifically 
voted  for  Meldrim  Thomson  and  the  in- 
dependent candidate  over  here  for  regio- 
ler  of  deeds. 

The  question  there  was  whether  this 
series  of  scratching  constituted  an  X  to 
indicate  a  party  vote  t^Il  the  way  down 
the  line,  or  was  it  a  'no"  vote.  The  com- 
mittee split  4  to  4  saying  that  it  was  a 
"no"  vote,  4  for  Wjrnian — there  was  no 
mark  in  Wyman's  box  at  all,  just  this 
series  of  scratchings  at  the  top  and  the 
question  was  whether  it  was  a  vote  for 
Wyman  or  whether  it  was  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  ballot,  I  should 
think,  should  be  looked  at  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ballot  No.  127,  which  we  al- 
ready reviewed,  where  the  Wyman  force 
allege  that  the  Durkin  X  was  X'd  out. 

However,  it  is  very  clear.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  on  that  ballot  the  effort  was  to 
emphasize  the  vote  for  Mr.  Durkin, 
because  it  simply  is  a  heavier  X.  whereas 
on  this  ballot  No.  205,  there  are  scratch 
marks  going  in  a  lot  of  different  direc- 
tions, not  emphasizing  the  X,  but  sort 
of  obliterating  the  X. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, it  Is  very  difncult  to  find  an  X  on 
that  mark. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Could  we  now  take  a 
look  at  No.  244? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  244  was  a  ballot  in 
which  the  voter  expressed  his  intent  by 
checkmarks  and  we  have  already  said, 
of  course,  that  tiiat  is  a  proper  method 
of  voting.^ 

There  were  12  good  checkmarks  on 
this  ballot  that  were  very  clear  and  very 
precise.  In  Mr.  Wyman's  square,  there 
v-as  a  very  slight  line  which  appeared  to 
be  the  Initial  vertical  line  of  a  clieckmark. 

Hie  only  Inference  that  could  be  drawn 
is  that  although  the  voter  began  to  make 
a  mark  In  Bdr.  Wyman's  square,  he 
changed  his  mind  and  did  not  Intend  to 
vota  for  Wyman.  Tlier^ore,  he  did  not 
oomplet*  the  check. 
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Tlie  inference  is  support*  d  by  the  f ac  t 
that  the  voter  provided  ai  iple  evidence 
he  knew  how  to  construct ;  i  valid  voting 
mark  in  those  12  ch.eckma^cs,  very  fiim. 
strong  checkmarks. 

•  Tlie  Wyraan  mark  is 
Senator  can  iee  it.  somethii^ 
cal  mark,  act  even  covcri 
up  a  quarter  of  tiie  v.  ay  on 
the  check  for  Go\ernor 
bold  good  cl-.eck.  the  checl 
wa^  al.'-o  a  bold  sood  check 
was  a  good  check,  r.nd  the 
a^  sclil    c'.icck.    Th?u    the 
sk!ij;:c1  oiil  then  p.r.othcr  c 
check.  anoThev  check,  an 
then  one  dou-i  at  tJie  hot 
check,  and  cr.e  checkmark 
Damocratio  side  for  represe 
general  court  that  said  v 
That  was  the  oi'.lv  Dcmoc 

The  Qite.^tion  tiier?  is  w 
a  •.alic'.  Wymnn  vote  cr  w 

•  no"  \oto.  There  i.s  no  nay 
could  contend  it  was  eitlier 
or  a  check  in  the  terms 
marks  and  checks  thnt  w 
diseasing  and  which  v.e 
credit  to.  nnd  the  vote  was 
m9.r\  and  four  for  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank 
very  much. 

Could  v.c   toke  a   look 
28S? 

I  would  like  to  point  out 
cuss  No.  245  already,  so  I 
that  one. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Well,  this  ballot  is  rathe 
This  ballot  had  five  crosse 
publican  column  in  th 
squares  and  there  were 
Democratic  colimm  in 
squares  and  there  was  no 
square  of  either  of  the  Senalje 

There  was.  however,  to  t  le 
a    httle    below    the    Repul  lican 
straight  party  circle,  a  stra3 
was  not  an  X,  but  actually 
H,  sort  of  on  its  side. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  w 
be  it  was  the  man's  initiajs 
but  I  have  drawn  it  on 
tainly  was  not  a  checkmarl 
was  not  an  X.  As  I  said,  it 
H  on  its  side. 

The  voter,  obviously, 
for  eight  people  there,  eigh 
because  he  voted  five  time 
publican  race,  as  I  said,  an( 
in  the  various  Democratic 

There  was  no  cross  in 
Senate  candidates  and  the 
this  little  figure  outside 
not  very  close  to  the  circle 
of  fact  it  was  not  within 
of  the  circle — or  it  might  b( 
an  inch  or  about  that — and 
is,  does  that  constitute  a 
vote  or  is  it  a  "no"  vote 
the   Senate   race,    and   thi 
voted  4  to  4,  4  for  Wyman 
was  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Were  *iy  views  ex- 
pressed as  to  what  that  m^rk  was.  how 
it  got  there? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  there  was  specula- 
tion, of  course,  but  no  one  knows  what 
the  purpose  of  the  mark  wa ; 
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As  the  Senator  will  see 
lot   is   up  here  to  be 
veiy  difficult  for  one  to  knov 
it  is.  but,  certainly,  it  is  no 
of  mark  within  the  circle. 

Nov.-.  ws  have  held,  howeve 
make  it  clear,  that  a  clear  c 
X  outride  the  circle,  but  reas 
to  it,  i:,  valid. 

Wo  have  a!so  held,  wo  went 
say  that  on  X.  wiicre  it  v, 
nifti'.:  on  the  bal'ot.  an  X  ev 
th^  bottom  of  the  column.  M 
\cte  where  ii  is  the  qnly 

03  Met. 
Here,   there  v.eic  eight 

mark?,  five  for  Mr.  Durkin 
rtopiiblicans  on  thai  pai 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  oth 
it  is  r.f.t  an  X.  but  a  sort 
crimii'.ate    mark. 

r.Ir.  CAITMON.  That  is  iig 
like  an  H  on  its  side. 

Tvir.  President,  on  ballot  30! 
an  X  in  the  Republican  circle 
'.•olcr  rainc  down  and  voted  1 
Republican  races  with  very 
did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Wymai 
over  and  an  X  or  a  splotch 
over  or  a  splotch,  whatever  on  ( 
it.  in  Dr.  Durkin's  box,  and 
tlie  box  of  Laura  D.  Carey, 
who  was  running  for  registraj' 

The    question    there    is    w 
Durkin  vote  constituted  a 
an  erasure  or  an  elimination 
or  v.hcther  it  was  a  valid  vo 

If  it  was  a  valid  vote 
cancel  the  purported  vote  fo 
man  as  a  result  of  the  X  in 
the  top. 

There  was  no  vote  in  Mr 
square  at  all.  The  committee 

4  on  that,  four  voting  that  it 
Wyman  vote  and  four  saying 
a  "no"  vote,  that  it  was  a 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There 
on  the  part  of  the  committee 
vote  to  Mr.  Durkin,  because  of 
in  his  square? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  The 
it  was  either  a  Wyman  vote 
vote,  and  there  was  no 
it  would  be  for  Mr.  Durkin 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask 
ballot  342? 

Mr.  CANNON,  BaUot  342 
ber  of  votes  down  the 
The  first  was  an  X  in  the 
candidate  for  Governor;   an 
Durkin's  square;  an  X  in 
the  next  one;  an  X  in  Romeo 
the  next  one ;  an  X  in  Roger 
next  one;  a  rather  imperfec 
next  one,  in  Henry  GalUen; 
was  skipped;  an  X  in  Joannfe 
the  next  one  was  skipped;  thei  i 
X's;  another  X  down  in  the 
and  then  it  looks  like  an  X 
line  in  the  next  two 

The  problem  arose,  because 
Mr.     Durkin's     square 
smudged.  It  is  not  an  erasurt 
a  crossing  out.  It  is  not  a 
name  is  not  lined  out.  But  it 
one  took  their  thumb  and  helc 
paper  with  a  soft  lead  mark 
would  constitute  just  about 
smudge.  The  question  was,  wa  ► 
Durkin  vote  or  was  it  the 
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to  eliminate  tliat  vote  and,  therefore,  no 
vote? 

The  vote  was  four  votes  for  Mr.  Durkin 
and  four  for  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
balbt  in  my  hand.  It  appeal's  to  me  that 
tlie  X  ill  the  Dm- kin  box  is  the  only 
ciearcut  X  on  the  ballot.  The  others  are 
checkmarks  and  just  not  a.s  clep.r.  So 
de-pite  the  smudge,  it  appears  to  me  that 
t!ic  X  is  the  one  vote  that  certainly  is  the 
cltaiest  of  all  on  the  ballot.  All  of  them 
aif.  incidentally,  cast  in  the  Democratic 
cjlumn,  although  theie  were  two  Demo- 
cratic candidate.'  tliat  were  passed  over. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  mark  in  the 
straight  party  Une  circle. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  i.s  correct. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  now 
turn  to  four  of  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots. 
That  will  mean  passing  over  some  "skip- 
Louie"  ballots  that  I  thmk  have  been  de- 
bated and  discussed  ad  naiLseam  in  the 
Chamber  in  the  la.st  9  days,  with  clashing 
and  contrasting  viewpoints  presented 
veiy  clearly  by  <H)posing  Senators  on 
the  clear-cut  and  simple  "skip-Louie" 
and  "skip-John"  ballots,  which  are  Nos. 
252,  256,  267.  279.  280,  285.  304,  310.  311, 
314.  322,  and  324.  I  see  no  reason  for 
further  discussion  of  tho.se  ballots  at  this 
point. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  Senator 
MclNTYRE  placed  in  the  Record  this 
afternoon  a  legal  opinion  that  he  got  on 
the  matter  of  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots 
that  I  think  should  be  considered  by  all 
Senators. 

One  of  tlie  aspects  of  the  "skip-Louie" 
.siuation  that  has  not  been  really  aired 
in  the  Chamber  to  any  particular  degree 
up  to  now  is  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots 
are  not  aU  the  same.  There  are  .some  di- 
verse charactei-istics  that  lead  to  differ- 
ing opportunities  for  interpreting  some 
of  those  ballots.  I  am  refenlng  now  to 
four,  and  these  are  the  final  four  that  I 
suggest  we  discuss  today  in  the  Senate. 
They  might  be  discussed  somewhat  in 
conjimction  because  they  bring  out  the 
point  that  it  is  not  quite  that  simple  as 
some  have  thought,  that  there  are  sunply 
X's  in  the  party  circle  and  then  a  "skip- 
Louie"  or  a  "skip-John"  down  the  way. 
The  four  ballots  I  referred  to  where 
there  are  variations  of  the  skipping  prac- 
tice are  ballots  256,  279,  305,  and  314.  It 
would  be  very  helpful.  I  think,  if  the 
chairman  would  briefly  discuss  those 
ballots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  All  right.  BaUot  256  is 
a  ballot  where  the  voter  put  an  X  in  the 
RepubUcan  circle  at  the  top.  Then  he 
voted  for  Governor  Thomson  in  the  first 
place.  Then  in  the  second  one  at  one  time 
he  had  had  an  X  in  there  for  Louis  Wy- 
man before  he  had  gone  back  and  erased 
it,  I  say  to  my  colleague.  So  just  the  faint 
place  of  where  X  had  been  showed. 

Then  he  went  on  and  voted  with  X's 
down  in  a  nimiber  of  the  other  Republi- 
can races.  He  did  not  vote  in  any  Demo- 
cratic race,  but  he  voted  12  times  for  Re- 
publicans, with  12  X's  down  the  line 
That  is  exclusive  of  Mr.  Wyman.  On  Mr. 
WjTnan,  it  clearly  shows  that  he  had  an 
X  there  at  one  time  and  the  voter  went 
back  and  erased  it. 

Mr.  President.  If  someone  can  tell  me 
If  New  Hampshire's  law  gives  full  weight 
to  the  Intent  of  the  voter,  that  that 
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should  be  counted  as  a  valid  vote  for 
Louis  Wyman  when  it  is  a  clear  erasure 
tiiat  once  was  in  that  square,  simply  be- 
cause there  is  an  X  at  the  top,  tlien  I 
thhik  we  are  really  stretching  tlie  ci-edu- 
lity  of  a  lot  of  people.  We  are  certainly 
not  determining  the  intent  of  tlie  voter 
in  a  .situation  Uke  that.  That  was  a  vote. 
I  may  say,  with  four  votes  for  Mr.  Wy- 
man and  four  "no"  votes. 

I  think  it  should  be  a  no'  voi<>.  be- 
cau.se  the  voter  could  not  have  expressed 
his  intent  any  more  clearly  than  v  hen 
he  put  an  X  iu  there,  and  then  went 
back  and  erased  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree  with  tlic 
chaii-man.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  called  a  Wyman  vote. 

Can  we  look  at  the  last  one  of  these 
different  types  of  "skip-candidate"  bal- 
lots? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Wliich  one? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  279. 
Ml-.  CANNON.  No.  279  was  a  case  wliere 
the  voter  used  a  checkmark.  He  liad  a 
check  at  the  top  in  Republican  circle;  he 
had  a  check  for  Meldrim  Thomson.  He 
skipped  Mr.  Wyman.  He  liad  a  check  in 
James  C.  Cleveland,  a  check  for  Lyle 
Hersom,  a  clieck  in  Steven  Smith,  and 
tlien  he  checked  Cyntliia  Clark. 

Now,  Cynthia  Clark,  if  Senators  will 
look  up  at  the  board,  was  running  on 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
tickets  for  that  race.  That  was  for  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court. 

He  did  not  vote  for  her  in  either  race. 
We  were  told  before  the  committee  that 
she  was  a  well-known  Democrat,  and  I 
suppose,  since  tliis  was  a  strong  Repub- 
lican voter,  he  did  not  want  to  vote  for 
any  Democrat.  Not  a  solitary  Democrat, 
including  Cynthia  Clark,  whose  name 
appeared  both  on  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  tickets. 

Other  tlian  that  Cyntliia  Clark  box 
and  the  Wyman  box,  the  voter  voted  by 
a  strong  checkmark  for  every  Republican 
candidate  all  the  way  down  that  list. 

In  that  case,  the  committee  voted  four 
for  Ml".  Wyman  and  four  "no"  votes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Could  we  now  look 
at  No.  305? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  ballot  305.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  voter  had  the  X  in  the  Republi- 
can circle  at  the  top.  Then  he  had  put 
an  X  in  Meldrim  Thomson's  square,  ftT>d 
changed  his  mind.  I  guess,  and  scratched 
it  out  completely.  Then  I  guess  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  he  rewrote  the 
X,  not  in  the  square,  but  over  at  the  side 
by  Meldrim  Thomson's  name  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

He  went  down  and  voted,  then,  for 
David  Banks,  for  Leon  Yeaton,  he  skipped 
Walworth  Johnson,  he  voted  for  William 
ChamberUn.  he  skipped  Shirley  Clark, 
he  voted  for  William  Prince,  Everett 
Sackett,  Harold  Knight,  Casey  Moher, 
Leo  Cormier,  Marjorie  Holmes,  he 
skipped  Margaret  Waldron  Ogden — 
again,  this  was  a  person  who  was  nmning 
on  both  tickets,  and  he  did  not  vote  for 
her  on  either  one. 

He  voted  for  Neil  Robinson,  Richard 
Smith.  George  Young,  William  Lock- 
hard  t.  and  Joseph  Michael.  Jr. — all  of 
those  strong  X's  except  the  ones  I  men- 
tioned, but  he  obviously  thought  he  had 
to  vote  with  an  X  to  vote  for  anyone  in 
that  Republican  column,  because  in  the 


liiomson  case,  as  I  mentioned,  he  wrote 
the  X  in,  then  he  scratched  it  out,  and 
then  decided  he  did  want  to  vote  for 
Governor  Thomson,  and  so  he  wrote  the 
X  in  over  by  Governor  Thomson,  s  name, 
but  not  in  Uic  square.  ~^ 

Mr.  CR^VNSTON.  Finally,  on  skip- 
voUng-  type.^.  there  is  ballot,  .No.  314. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Ballot  314  had  the  X 
iu  the  Republican  circle  at  the  top.  The 
voter  \oted  tor  Meldrim  Thorn -.on. 
skipped  Loui.s  Wyman,  voted  next  for 
James  Clexeland.  skipped  James  Ej:yes. 
voted  for  Alf  E.  Jacob-^on,  Joseph  M. 
Eaton.  Howai-d  S.  Huinphrey.  3r.,  Rich- 
ard W.  Wi  tiling  ton.  Sr.,  Lawrence  J. 
Shea,  Edward  T.  Moran.  Jr.,  Ouj-  I 
Granger,  Jr..  Joseph  G.  MaltaL,,  EdwarJ 
Bourassa.  Edward  J.  Lobacki,  David  C. 
Traxler.  and  Jame.-,  G.  Dodge. 

Now.  in  tliLs  case.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Durkin  stated  that  he  would  be  willine 
to  stipulate  that  this  was  a  valid  Wyman 
vote,  becau.-^e  he  contended  before  the 
committee  that  where  there  was  more 
than  one  skip,  absent  any  otiier  evideuc  e 
in  comicction  with  the  ballot,  he  felt  thai 
the  committee,  then,  should  award  that 
ballot  to  Mr.  Wyman. 

Pour  members  of  the  committee  di«l 
not  agree  with  him  in  this  instance,  and 
we  split  on  that  in  a  4-to-4  tie,  with 
four  saying  it  was  a  vaUd  Wyman  vote 
and  four  saying  it  was  "no"  vote. 

Mind  you,  there  were  two  skips  here, 
but  no  other  independent  evidence  on  the 
ballot,  other  than  the  X  in  the  top  circle 
and  the  X's,  then,  for  14  candidates,  witli 
Mr.  Wyman  and  Mr.  Hayes  being 
skipped,  bein«  not  voted  for  by  Xs  in  the 
square. 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  It  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful. I  think,  to  go  over  these  ballots. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  ha\e 
now  covered  not  only  six  of  the  eight 
fundamental  issues  that  we  will  first  deal 
with  when  we  are  permitted  to,  but  we 
have  covered  24  out  of  the  27  ballots  in 
considerable  detail,  particularly  the  skip- 
voting  ballots,  leaving  only  the  throe 
masked  ballots.  I  presume  tlie  chairman 
is  not  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  masked 
ballots  at  this  point,  and  I  presmne  we 
could  not.  therefore,  at  this  point  go  over 
the  masked  ballots.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  have  completed  all  the  questions  I  have. 
Mr.  CANNON.  As  to  the  masked  bal- 
lots, I  cannot  argue  a  position.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  Senators  having  to  see 
them  and  try  to  decide  what  the  in- 
tent of  the  voters  was  on  those. 

There  are  some  of  these  other  skip- 
iMillots  that  I  think  have  some  explana- 
tions that  I  will  bring  out  at  the  proper 
time,  but  I  think  we  do  not  have  to  go 
into  those  tonight. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  We  have  gone 
over  those  in  general  principle  a  number 
of  times  in  the  debate,  in  great  detail. 
I  thank  tlie  chairman  for  his  patience, 
for  the  very  clear  responses  he  gave  to  my 
questions,  and  for  the  detailed  and  con- 
cise descriptions  he  lias  given  on  the 
problems  we  face  on  individual  ballots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

I  would  say  that  in  my  judgment,  un- 
der the  Murchie  case,  we  are  obligated 
to  try  to  determine  as  a  Judicial  body 
»iiat  the  intent  of  the  voter  was.  We 
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r minot  simply  sav,  as  some  have  argued, 
tliot  the  Barr  case  is  clear  on  the  sub- 
iect  :md  there  is  only  one  way  you  can 
count  those.  The  Murchie  case  says  the 
;tki.sl  ture  cannot  decide  how  to  count 
ihciv.  thftt  is  the  function  oi  ti;e  judicial 
body  tiyine  to  make  the  rje termination. 
Psiit:ciil.Hrly  where  you  haie  other 
ilian-«  on  the  ballot,  yosi  have  to  look  at 
that  complete  ballot  as  a  completed  pa- 
per, and  then  make  your  judgment  on 
it.  jubt  as  pn  the  one  I  pointed  out.  when 
Mr.  Wyman  had  an  X  in  t!-.ev?>  rnd  then 
the  X  was  eraseo. 

How  can  one  contend  thai:  it  rotut.  in 
a  particular  ca.se.  can  s-ay  lie  /s  hound 
in  this  way?  The  couit  say.--  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  prescribe  hn-.\  th-if  ballot 
shall  be  counted. 

I  thank  the  Ser.ator 
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Appropriations   is   exempted 
meet  at  any  time,  and  the 
apply  to  the  other  standin  r 
if  the  majority  and  minorify 
their   de.signees,   jointlv   v. 
QUirements  of  the  rule. 

The  prohibition.,  of  con 
plies  to  subcomrnittef  s  of 
committees. 

The  rule  cloe.«  not  apply 
cial.  select,  and  corterencc 
Pt  cetera. 
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ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliai  after 
Mr.  Bartletx  ls  recognized  tomorrow 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  the  purpose  of  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, memoiials.  and  statements  mto 
the  Record  only,  and  with  such  state- 
ments limited  to  5  minutes  each,  such 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
ob.iection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause there  has  been  some  confusion  re- 
cently about  which  committees  can  and 
wliich  committees  cannot  sit  while  tlie 
Senate  is  in  session.  I  thouf^ht  it  might 
be  useful  to  state  that  rule  XXV.  7a, 
provides  that — 

No  standing  committee  .•sUnU  sit  -vvltliout 
spettnl  leave  whUe  the  Senate  is  in  session 
alter  (1)  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  or  (2)  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  unfinished  business, 
pending  business,  or  any  other  business  ex- 
cept private  bills  and  the  routine  morning 
bustness.  whichever  is  earlier. 

Pui-suant  to  the  Legislatite  Reoiga- 
nlzatlon  Act  of  1970,  the  Committee  on 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
tomorrow  the  Senate   will 
the  hour  of  8:45  am 

After  the  two  leaders  or 
nees  have  been  reco.Kiiiz 
standing   order.   Mr.   Bar 
rccoffni<:ed  for  not  to  excee< 
after  which  there  will  be  a 
for  the  transaction  of  lou 
business    with    Senator.^ 
speak  not  in  excess  of  5 
during  that   period   of   15 
the  conclusion  of  which  i 
ate  will  resume  consideratio  \ 
Hampshire  election  dispute 

The  pending  question  £i 
will  be  on  the  adoption  of 
ment  by  Mr.  Brock  to  the 
by  Mr.  Allen. 

There  will  be  surely  a  ro 
the  amendment  by  Mr. 
tabling  motion  thereof  at 
10  a.m.,  with  the  time  folio  v 
morning  business  and  prior 
of  10  a.m.  divided  eciually 
Brock  and  Mr.  Canno.x  h} 
consent. 

At  the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  the 
rule   XXII   on   the   motioi 
cloture  will  begin  running. 
of  4  p.m.  the  automatic 
occur.  Immediately  upon 
ment  of  a  quorum  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invol^ 
Senate   Resolution    166    wi 
other    words,    at    about 
4:15  p.m.  the  rollcall  vote  oi 
to  invoke  cloture  will  occur. 

Rollcall  votes  may  occur 
the  morning  and  afternoon 
vote  on  the  motion  to 
What  happens  after  the  clotlir 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
that  cloture  vote. 
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fECESS  UNTIL  8:45 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presiden  .,  pursuant 
to  the  oroer  heretofore  enter  ?d,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  xuitil 
8:45  a.m. 

Tha  n-.oLion  \»  a,s  ayretd  io.  and  at 
6:.=)9  p.m.  the  Senate  rec{  ssed  until 
tomc^irow.  Tuesday,  June  24.  1375  at 
8 :45  a. ill. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  rece 
Senate  June  23.  1975: 

Od.ii'A'-ioKAL  S'.Frrr  and  Hlai 

C>>M.MISalOi\' 

Frv..\k  R.  Bamako,  of  Feuiisyl 
a  member  cf  tlie  Occupational 
Hc-alth  Review  Commission  for 
pivlng  April  27.  1981,  vice  Jul 
."■'ftiaee.  term  expired. 

In  ths;  Army 

T^.p   roU{.w.ing-named  officer 
on  tiie  retired  list  in  grade  i 
the  previsions  of  title  10,  United 
.•■eerlon  3962: 

Tobe  lie^itenant  c/cncril 

L;.   Gen.   Jflmes  George  Kaler  ri 
0210.  Army  of  the  United  States 
ernl.  U.-S.  Army). 

Tiie    loUo wing-named    oflicer 
signed  to  a  position  of  importa 
sponsiuility  designated  by  the 
der  tlie  provisions  of  title  10. 
Code,  section  3066(a)  in  grade 
To  he  lieutenant  gener 

M.,1.  Gen.  Jeffrev  Gieenwood 
30-8;277,  U.S.  Army.' 

Tlie  following-named  officer  h 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  5 
section  3062: 

To  be  liev.tcnani  general 
Lt.  Gen.  William  Robertson 
6-1-3560,  Army  of  the  United 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

The    following-named    officer 
signed    to    a   position    of 
responsibility  designated   by   thi 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  U: 
Code,  .section  3066(a)    In  grade 

To  be  lieutenant  gcnerdf 
MaJ.    Gen.    Robert    Leahv 
6aft7.  U.S.  Aimy. 

In  the  NAvy 
Vice  Adm.  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade 
miral  on  the  retired  list 
provisions  of  title  10,  United 
section  5233. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KEMARKS 


THE  ROLE  OF  PROFITS  IN  A 
MARKET  ECONOMY 


HON.  JAKE  GARN 

or  UTAH 
IN    THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNHED  .STATES 

Monday,  June  23.  1973 

Mr.  OARN.  Mi".  Piesident.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  state  of  eco- 
nomic knowledge  in  this  coimtiy.  By  that 
I  mean  not  how  much  or  how  little  the 
professional  economist  knows,  although 
there  may  be  .imple  reason  to  wony  on 
that  score  as  well,  but  how  little  the 
ai'erage  person  imdertand.s  about  what 


to  produce 


are  cast  in 


makes  a  free  economy  work 
the  things  we  all  want. 

When  economic  problems 
personal  terms,  we  all  under  ;tand  them. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  emplo  -ed  workers 
for  $1.50  per  hour  because  mat  was  all 
they  were  worth,  and  you  to  d  him  that 
he  now  had  to  begin  to  pay  hem  $2  per 
hour,  he  would  understand  Ahy  unem- 
ployment among  young  people  goes  up 

is    raised 


when    the    minimum    wage 
arbitrarily. 

Similarlj',  if  you  told  a  ntm  that  he 
could  continue  to  produce  a  certain  ar 
tide,  but  could  only  earn  hal:  of  w  hat  he 
is  presently   earning   for  d  >ing  it.  he 
woiUd  be  quick  to  point  out  ,o  you  that 


there  would  be  little  reason  fjr  him  to 
continue  to  produce  it. 

But  when  you  cast  that  las 
in  abstract,  impersonal  terms,  . 
such  colored  terms  as  "obscene 
rocketing"  or  "bloated"'  profits 
dividuals  lose  track  of  the 
volved.     and     will     support 
Government  actions  to  curb 
profits.  The  situation  is  not 

politicians    and    quasi- 

have  an  interest  in  obscuring 
but  that  again  is  a  different 

Consequently,  we  have  a  .. 
lack  of  understanding  of  thi 
profits  in  a  market  economy 
have  a  lack  of  understanding  ( 
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ture  of  profits,  in  terms  of  their  present 
and  historical  levels,  and  their  distribu- 
tion through  society.  For  that  reason, 
we  should  be  grateful  when  a  profes- 
sional economist  devotes  his  attention  to 
profits,  in  an  attempt  to  explam  clearly 
what  they  are  and  how  they  work. 

Prof.  Joseph  S.  Peery.  acting  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  at  the  University 
of  Utah  has  recently  done  just  that,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  his  comments  with 
mj'  colleagues.  His  remarks  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Tracy-Collins  Bank  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  June,  1975  Treudletter. 
Professor  Peei-y  demonstrates  a  capacity 
for  making  abstract  economic  theory 
available  to  the  average  person.  He  has 
marshaled  a  great  deal  of  information. 
aU  of  which  is  backed  up,  in  my  opinion,' 
with  overwhelming  evidence. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Dr.  Peery's  article,  and  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  read  and  heeded.  Unless 
these  truths  are  made  clearer  to  our  con- 
stituents, we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
killing  the  goose  as  we  sell  off  the  golden 
eggs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obj'ection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor.n, 
as  follows: 

Low  CoRi'oaAi e  PEorrrs  Aisir  A  THnn/sr 
To  Ds  All 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


more  because  of  bis  management  skills  and 
willingness  to  assume  risk. 

We  should  expect  then  that  the  rate  of 
corporate  profit  would  be  greater  than  the 
cost  of  borrowing.  Such  is  not  now  the  case. 
The  tnje  rate  of  return  on  investment  last 
year  was  less  than  the  cost  of  borrowed  in- 
vestment funds. 

The  following  ia  an  imponanl  idea.  CaU- 
Ing  corporate  earnings  "profii,"  is  a  mistake. 
toiniug.-,  up  to  tlie  interest  ia!e  a  business 
would  he'.e  to  pay  to  borrow  lor.g  term 
capital  is  roaUy  the  cost  of  capital  tu  that 
business.  If  a  business  is  earning  9  percent 
on  ii.=;  stockholders'  investment  and  would 
have  to  pay  9  percent  to  borrow  long  term 
funds  then  "profits"  are  zero.  On  this  basis, 
ttiere  weie  no  profits  :<>r  (lie  loUl  of  American 
bu.siuess  last  year. 

Facifi  showing  the  sad  ei&te  oi  business 
profits  HiU  now  follow. 

Hold  it!  The  critics  of*  proflts  wUl  now 
•say.  "You  haven't  said  anythhxg  about  the 
huge  profits  the  owners  take  for  their  own 
use  in  the  form  of  dividends  and  capital 
gains". 

THE     COMMON     DrSTORTTD     VIT.W     t'F      T'lK     SITE 

OF  pRoFrrs 
First,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  total  size 
and  growth  of  dividends.  Anti-profit  bias 
has  resulted  In  the  conmion  mj-th  that  divi- 
dends are  not  only  high,  but  are  a  large  part 
of  total  Income.  This  Is  not  true.  Let's  look 
■••':  the  facts. 

The  500  larges^t  Industrial  corporatio:is  in 
the  U.S.  produce  more  than  one-half  of  all 
The  theme  of  this  letter  is  that  corporate  fHl?^f!!*,„''"'^*-  "°''  f"""^*  ****  o^-ners  done 
profits  have  eroded  awav  so  rapidly  that  fi^Tti,K  1^*^15^''^*''***"' ^*  **>«  **"'" 
unless  this  Is  changed,  there  wiU  not  be  o.'h  ♦„  .  "'^  dividends  paid  on  the  stock 
enough  capital  Ui  place  to  maint.iin  our  f ,  ,  k  ^"*^'***«  "^  ^^^  '«!»«  of  the  stock 
standard  of  living  or  to  provide  the  lobs  J  \^,  ""^'  ^^"^  combined  income  pro- 
needed  by  our  growtag  labor  force.  We  arc  t'^^^tfT,  '"r  *  !^,  *'^'"*="'*  *'"^'"^«  '"«^'•'" 
also  likely  to  begin  to  ^e  this  happen  within  T^'*  «^  "^^'Vf"  ^°''  "'^  «tocUholders  of  these 
the  next  two  or  three  ye».i-s.  This  wUl  sound  t^fV'Z  ''^  T?',)^*  ^°  ^'^*'"  P^""**^  ^^^*- 
strange  to  most  of  you  readUig  this  letter  ^^^*J''  ^'"^  high?  If  anyone  thinks  .so,  all 
but  if  you  read  it  through  1  believe  voii  m**"  v^'^'f  ^"^  S°  ^  *'^*  ^""'"  savings  out  of 
will  see  Uie  case  is  convincing  "  *  "**"^  *'^*'  ^o  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock 

AKTiPEorix  BI.S  IS  coM^oK  oC  ^le  ownfrJ.' '''''"''  "'  '""  '"''"""'  "^"'"^^ 

Marxists  believe  that  corporate  protius  are  One  way  to  measure  our  total  Income  Is 

evil.  Liberals  reaUy  don't  like  them  and  try  to  add  up  all  income  earned  by  all  of  ua  In 

to  find  examples  of  firms  or  industries  making  the  form  of  profit,  wages.  Interest  and  rent 

excessive  profits  so  they  can  attack  the  thing  This  is  the  National  Income  published  In  our 

they  really  hate.  Workers  view  profits  as  pro-  "National  Income"  accounts.  An  Interestlne 

viamg  too  much  income  to  the  owners  and  as  question  would  be,  "What  percent  of  toUd 

an  area  they  can  raW  to  improve  their  own  national  income  is  represented  bv  dividends  " 

income.   Housewives   know   that   prices   are  ''ecause  this  Is  the  Income  that  actnallv  coes 

too  high  because  profits  are  too  high.  Most  to  the  owners  for  their  own  use   The  rest  of 

professore  have  a  gut  dislike  and  mistrust  of  corporate  profit  is  either  paid  In  Federal  and 

proat=!   PoUticlans  make  points  with  votei-s  State  taxes  or  Is  reinvested  In  the  business 

.      *f'*<=f"^    profits    and    are    continually  The    table    below    shows    both    waces    and 

tempted  t»  pass  laws  to  curtail  them.  dividends  as  a  percent  of  national  Income 

The  plain  fact  is  that  profits  have  grr.dually  o\  tr  tlic  past  10  vears 
been  reduced  for  25  years  and  are  now  too 

low  for  our  own  good  as  consumei-s.  PERCEi.T  Of  fiATIOUAL  luC'Mt 

THF    ROLE    TH.\T    PROPTTS    PLAY    IK    OITl  '        "" 

ECONOMY 

Profits  are  probably  misnamed.  They  really 

represent  the  costs  of  obtaining  capital  for     1965 

the  Investment   necessary  to  maintain  our  }?SS 

high  standard  of  living.  Part  of  the   total  19,8 

mcome  in  any  country  must  t>e  diverted  from  1969;;;." 

personal  consumption  back  into  investment.     WO.. l-"V."""^' 

In  Russia  the  planners  take   income   away     llll 

from  consumers  through  high  hidden  sales     im" 

taxes  and  then  u.se  part  of  this  tax  Income     1974;;  ;     ; 

for  investment  owned  by  the  state.  In  capi- 

talibt  countries  the  owners  of  the  invented  m-i,„„         ,     ,      ....      -                                  " 

c..pital  take  part  of  the  total  ln«>me  ge,^  .-n^.rt  n„t  .,      ^  ";.^^t  ^^/Jt'  ^^''^^  ^^'^^s 

crated  in  the  form  of  profit  which  is  then  •'"'^"d  o"t  clearly.  Most  of  the  total  Income 

invasted  to  tUthna^ly  Increase  thf  standard     t^^^f  "tl  ''^^  Ame^^'^'^  P^^^  every  year  is 
of  livhig  for  aU  of  us  sianaard     paid  m  the  form  of  wages.  Only  a  very  small 

No  one  is  forced  to  invest  Uieir  savh-es  ^"'^^"^..**'  ^^^  owners  In  the  form  of  dlvl- 
Pr  profits  m  a  biSirL  L  an  ow^e?  You  f.fn 't''''*  '''''^  "''^  ''"'"'  *^*'  '^«  ^^*^« 
n^ay.  if  you  wish,  lend  your  money  to  aiioUiw     l^uK   h  ^J^^  T""""^  '^  ^''^'""^  "P  P'"*^«y 

Kwif^rr ""'  '^^-^^  ^r peS>n  ^^lt^  ^j^.  ^'-^  ^^^  '^'^*-^"-  - 

you  in    Interest,   and   hopefully    something      Intere^n  a  private  pe^l^iL^^y^ 
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ncciving  dividtuds  indirectly,  because 
chances  are  that  part  of  the  assets  of  that 
pen.-;ion  plan  ai-e  invested  In  common  stack. 

HOV,-  EIG  .MtE  TOTAL  PROFFrS? 

Public  opinion  Eurvevs  .show  that  niim 
Americans  i)elieve  lliai  coiporate  pr'.)iiis 
nxake  up  moi-e  than  one-quarter  of  total 
.■U^.iericau  iiir  :ne.  This  is  not  true,  but  bc- 
;'ore  we  look  nt  tlic  f.<nt.s  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  how  iiifialion  hurts  profits  under'o\ir 
current  tax  law<.  Business  firms  make  wu.ti 
ecor.oaiisis  cu)}  ■vi.iudiall  profits"  from  in- 
fiatiou  because  ci  the  incrcascu  value  <!. 
their  in^cnrorie^^  as  inlJalion  CwCur.s.  L  i<^- 
year  3.5  billion  dollars  of  tliese  invc.Uo!- 
l)vofit 5  \.erc  reported  to  the  Federal  gover::- 
ment  as  pan  of  tlie  tci.-l  proil!,  that  corpora- 
tione  earned,  "niese  iir.tintory  profits,  I:ow- 
Ci-er.  do  not  i)ecoii»e  available  to  corpora- 
tions for  other  use.  aucli  bls  new  investmerit 
in  equipment  or  for  dividends.  Tliese  prof- 
its will  have  to  l3e  used  to  replace  lower 
cost  goods  bought  previously  with  higher 
priced  goocis  as  sales  occur.  Federal  and 
State  governments,  however,  take  6!mo«;t 
one-half  of  these  inventory  profits  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  which  then  forcc^s  the  b'i=i- 
ness  firm  to  find  capital  some  place  else  j»ist 
to  cany  the  same  level  of  inventory  as  lic- 
lore. 

The  \\£.y  prolii  is  repcrled  in  the  naiir.iiiil 
income  accounts  Is  alter  aa  adjustmeii:  is 
made  for  windfall  Inventory  profits.  These 
inveiiLory  profits  aie  deducted  from  tlie 
total  profit  reported  in  the  national  lncoa-.e 
accouut.s. 

The  tabic  below  shous  total  corp-wate 
profit  (net  of  in\ciitory  windlpU  profits) : 
corporate  taxes;  and  coiporate  retained 
earnings  (net  of  inventory  profits)  as  a  pci- 
f-ent  of  total  national  income.  Retained 
earnings  are  what  Is  left  for  Investment  aiitr 
taxes  and  dividends  are  paid. 

PERCENT  OF  NATIONAL  tNCOMC 
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These  numbers  clearly  show  that  total  cor- 
porate profits  ai«  only  a  small  part  of  total 
national  income.  The  share  of  profits  is  de- 
clining. They  are  now  at  ihe  lov.est  level  In 
our  history.  BetaUied  earnings  (adjusted  fo.- 
inventory  windfall  profiLs)  have  fallen  b> 
more  than  one-hall  the  past  ten  years.  Last 
year  total  retained  earnings  were  onl>  17 
billioii  dollai-.s.  barely  enough  to  replace  i:.e 
17  billion  dcllars  in  extra  taxes  the  Fed  v.il 
government  took  in  taxiiic:  invenlovy  prr.;u.,. 
No  retained  profits  were  left  fcr  o'.hcr  )<in;l«= 
of  Investment.  No  wonder  rrtocJi  prices  h-fc 
been  depressed. 

The  critic,  of  profits  will  s'ill  not  be  ■^avi-s- 
fled.  Profits  clone  do  not  show  the  true 
amount  of  finxds  that  lorporaiions  have 
available  for  investment.  Business  is  per- 
mitted to  deduct  part  cf  she  money  iiicy 
make  e.Tch  year  as  depreci.-ition.  These"  funds 
aie  a\allable  ior  investment.  When  dcprtti- 
ution  is  added  to  retained  earnings,  all  of 
this  is  available  for  investnien:.  Whv  iut 
this  enough? 

AIL  C01U>0K',ri:  INVI  ,i.MCX7  I VXi).s  .\EE  lALLlN-l. 

The  govtvmient  penniu  depreciation  i.j 
be  deducted  from  earnings  so  that  capital 
can  be  i-eplt*ced  a*  it  is  wor.i  out;  othcrv.l.se 
we  would  gradually  use  up  our  invested  capi- 
taL  In  normal  times  this  works.  When  in- 
flation .sirikes.  it  doesn't.  Depreriatiou  write- 
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offa  Me  normally  based  on  the  orit;lnul  cast 
of  the  factory  building,  the  macbiue  tools, 
and  other  durable  equipment.  But  funds  pro- 
vided to  tl'.e  business  in  this  way  v/ill  be  in- 
Mifficient  t'>  replace  that  w?iicu"is  v.orn  out 
berpuse  thf  price  of  the  new  is  inflated.  Prof- 
its are  thus  oversialed.  and  tiixed.  Business 
is  now  beliiK  forced  to  become  teli-liquldat- 
ing.  Reported  profits  are  no.'.  ovcf^Uited  in 
real  terms. 

As  would  Ijc  expected  Trom  the  isb<>ve  arml- 
j-Mls,  the  total  interna!  ca.ih  nvaUable  for  in- 
vestment lu  corporations  i^  declining  os  t» 
percent  of  total  uritton.al  income.  The  tnblc 
belo ".'  shows  this. 

Pencnt  o/  nutiunul,  inco-'.e 

Rptained  eurii.,n(/s 
plus  depreciation 

IMi 10.0 

1»6« 10.8 

1967 10.3 

1968   9.6 

1M» 8.8 

1970 ^ 8.2 

1971    8.9 

1972   . 9.5 

1973 _.^ _.i 9.1 

1974 _.     8.2 

Tliese  are  the  funds  that  are  genenited  by 
corporations  on  which  the  growth  of  our 
Ci4>ital  stock  is  based.  Two  tiitng.s  are  ap- 
parent: one,  the  part  buslne.^s  takes  from 
total  Income  for  investment  hp.s  declined; 
and  two,  thte  is  not  a  very  large  part  of  oxiv 
total  lnc<Hne  that  we  make  available  for  in- 
vestment through  business  itself.  In  fact. 
this  Is  the  smallest  percent  of  national  In- 
come used  for  this  pur^xtse  of  any  free  mar- 
ket economy,  and  is  now  tlie  smalle-st  In  our 
modem  history. 

THK  HBO  FOR  iNvi:srMi.Nr  wii  I.  m-^i. 
The  ability  of  business  to  finance  the  in- 
vestment needs  of  the  economy  is  decllnliig 
right  at  the  time  the  need  tor  additional  in- 
vestment is  growing.  In  addition  to  the  new 
Investment  needed  to  carry  on  the  growth 
of  the  economy,  we  will  need,  in  the  next 
10  years,  additional  investment  to  reduce 
IndustrUd  pcdiutlon,  like  the  200  million  dol- 
lars Kennecott  is  now  Inventing  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  to  reduce  air  pollution.  New, 
additional  investment  will  be  reeded  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  safety  and 
health  laws.  Massive  new,  additional  invest- 
ment will  be  needed  as  we  shift  our  energy 
base  from  a  growing  reliance  on  imported  oil. 
A  large  number  of  mnrffinniiy  efficient  pro- 
duction facilities  have  been  closed  because 
erf  the  great  amount  of  additional  investment 
that  would  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
new  health  and  pollution  in*?.  More  will  be 
shut  down.  All  of  this  lost  capneity  will  have 
to  be  replaced.  Where  wUl  the  money  come 
fmn?  If  It  cannot  come  from  profits  it  will 
Ikave  to  be  obtained  from  the  public  by  the 
sale  of  new  corporate  debt  securities  or  stocU. 

Tire  GROWTH  or  CORPOR.VIE  DEBT  CANNOT 

Since  World  War  II  the  growl h  oi  coiporate 
debt  to  finance  investment  has  l>een  more 
rapid  than  the  growth  of  corporate  assets  c.r 
the  growth  of  corporate  eale-s.  Data  show 
that  the  ratio  of  investment  to  output  has 
remained  rather  coustnnt  for  the  past  26 
years.  The  growth  of  corporate  sales  is  shown 
In  the  national  lnc<Mne  accounts.  The  tnblc 
below  shows  the  ratio  of  corporate  spies  to 
corporate  debt  lu  the  post  war  period. 
Corporate  Debt  a$  a  Percentage  ot 
Corporate  Sate» 

1950 _ __     65 

1056 60 

1960 „     08 

1966 7c 

1970 96 

1974 ...;. 106 

Many     iw^or     cmporatloiis     have     now 
reached  the  point  where  the  debt  they  o've 
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is  more  than  one-half  of  their 
permit  debt  to  continue  to  „ 
would  be  foolharcUy.  Interest 
money  must  be  paid;  if  it 
is  bankrupt.  Heavy  growing  _. 
make  a  firm  more  and  more  vu 
The  overly  rapid  growth  ot 
cannot  continue  in  the  rutin- 
the  t>it!>t'. 

WHV   COKPORATIl'NS   lu.   NOT   fel 

Norninlly   less   than    10   ,. 
privute,  fixed  Invest ment  is  fin 
tlie  sale  of  stock.  Last  year 
cent  WRS  so  financed.  The 
is   that   the  prioe-eari'ings 
stocks  are  so  low.  IX  a  pvke 
is  4.  thi.s  means  that  the  pa-« 
Inps  of  the  company  are  eqnw 
of  the  total  value  of  all  of  the 
It  also  probably  means  that 
of  the  stock  at  current  price 
the  dollar  value  of  the  sto 

as  shown  on  the  corpornt 

Under  these  conditions  the  s«l 
would  reduce  the  resl   value 
already   owned.   So  it   would 
sell  new  stock.  It  would  maHe 
for  the  ccwporation  to  use 
buy   it.s   own   stock   in   the 
and  tills  is,  of  course,  what  hajij) 

It's  a  trap.  Wlien  expected 

low  then  stock  prices  are  lov 

prices  are  low,  nen'  stock  v.l 

to  obtain  investment  capital. 

EVEN  on,  PROtrrs  are  mc 

In  the  table  below  is  show, 
yearly  return  to  stockholders 
of  combined  capital  gains  and 
the  sis  major  oil  companies, 
current  price-eflTnlngs  ratios 
yielfl.s. 


otal  assets.  To 

in  this  way 

on  borrowed 

not,  the  firm 

Idterest  charges 

nerable. 

or|K>vate  tiebl 

;  as  it  hitti  in 
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ison  for  tills 

tlos  of  most 

arrliip.s  ratio 
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d'O-fourtli 

( onimon  stock. 

tot«l  value 

Is  less  than 

equity 

-^  own  books.  ' 

■  ol  new  stock 

of  the  stork 

be   foolish   to 

more  sense 

earnings  to 

tock   market, 

leus. 

earnings  are 

.  When  stock 

not  be  .sold 

:  mcu 

I  tlie  average 
In  the  form 
dividends  for 
il.so  Is  showai 
and  dividend 


Total 

return  to 

investOfs 

average 

yearly        Ci 
1963-73 


Exxon 

Texaco 

Mobil 

Gulf 

Standard  Oil  oi 

California 

Shell 


7.03 
2.73 
8.06 

*.32 

7.6J 
7.81 


It  is  true  profit.^;  were  up 
but  they  will  be  down  b^„,. 
Price-earnings  ratios  are  low 
think  oil  profits  are  high,  go 
btiy   some   stock,    and   p£ 
golden  flood.  Oil  stocks  are  „v, 
the  future  of  oil  profit*  is  In 
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S.TTMMARY 

The  data  below  show  the 
porate  profit  over  the  past 
pared  to  other  sectors  of  the 
is  shov^m  before   tax€-s  but 
profit  adjustment. 

Percent  Increr.se  inHu  lO.Ki  'tirough  1074 
I  Percent  j 

All  Corporate  Profits  Up L 179 

Profit  Manufacturing  Corporal  is  Up 124 

Dttrable  Goods  Industries  Up. 33 

Corporate  Debt  Up 773 

All  Taxes  Up _.         ..  "  759 

GNP  Up— 390 

Wages  Up 452 


It  is  obvious  that  the  growtli  of  profits  has 
lagged  the  growth  of  the  ecoi  Duiy,  but  the 
growth  of  corporate  debt  hi  ;=  been  high 
indeed. 
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Raw  material  producirg  an 
hidustrles     are     capital     intfcsiv 
amounts  of  capital  have  bcei 
needed  to  produce  the  basic 
our  high  standard  of  living. 
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Mucli  of  our  hulatlon  the  lait 
was  caused  by  shortages  in  basU 
and  fabricating  industries.  The^e 
were  caused   by   Insufficient  in 
these  industries. 

These  shortages  have  tompoj^rily 
peared    because   the   current 
sharply  reduced  our  real  standatd 
Later  this  year  we  will  begin  to 
This  will  mean  that  our  denuAids 
basic   commodity  and  processin  ; 
will  rapidly  increase.  In  the  thre 
through  1977,  our  work  force 
5  miUion  people.  Unless  profits 
the  necessary  investment  will 
to  provide  jobs  for  all  of  us. 

Investment  in  real  terms  is 
cent  this  year.  If  Investment 
sharply  upward  v\e  will  begin 
shortages  of  basic  commodities  \^liile 
have  8  million  or  more  people 
Shortages  will  in  turn  cause  pieces 
Higher  infiation  will  tempt  the 
en  money  and  the  lack  of  credit 
once  again  choke  off  investmei  t 
last   year.  To  stop  this   unhapfy 
profits  must  be  encoivaged  to 
vide   the   necessary   funds   tor 
Think  about  this  the  next  ti^ie 
tempted  to  make  a  nasty  crack 
dirty  proflt-s. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  RACEfc  AND 
SCHOOLS 
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Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
courts  and  HEW  have  spent 
imposing  racial  balancing 
local  school  systems,  at  great 
people  and  contrary  to  their 

Education   has    been 
racial  animosity  has  been  increased 
stead  of  diminished.  Children 
mixed,  and  herded  as  so  man; 
white  cattle. 

.    Tliis,  of  course,  has  no  connection 
civil  rights,  wliich  require  tliat  evei-y 
lie  school  be  open  to  all  childilen 
less  of  race. 

Many  of  the  original  suiiwrters 
forced  racial  balancing  are  r  ow 
second  thoughts  about  the  ms  tter 
believe  it  is  time  for  the  court! 
to  take  notice  of  some  of 
tliinking  and  start  tryuig 
with  good  alternatives  to  proi 
education  for  all  our  children 

WJZ-TV,  channel  13  of  Bal 
cently  offered  editorial  commfnt 
subject,    and   I   offer   it 
Record: 

A  New  Look  at  Racxs  and  Aihoois 

(Presented  by  Joel  A.  Segnll,  general 

Manager) 

Yesterday  we  discussed  how 
Coleman,    author    of   the   famotls 
Report  in   1966,  was  now  questl  >ning 
of    the    school    desegregation 
stemmed  from  his  own  finding 
said  in  1966  was  that  black  stijdents 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  tend 
hi  school  when  mixed  in  with 
motivated   middle  class  student 
this  is  still  true,  but  in  large  cltle  ■> 
more,  good  intentions  have  oftei  1 

Dr.  Coleman  told  The  National 
an  interview  th?6  week,  that 
orders  have  worked  well  in  small 
tems.  But  in  large  cities  white  fai!Ulles 
move  to  the  suburbs  or  send  their 
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private  schools.  Then  there  can  be  no  integra- 
!ion  in  nearly  all-black  city  schools  or  nearly 
all  white  suburban  schools.  In  the  cities.  Dr. 
CJlemau  says,  middle  class  parents,  both 
white  and  black,  think  there  is  too  much  dis- 
(ider  and  not  enough  education  in  class- 
ror'ms.  And  they  fiud  school  system's  big  and 
iUiiespon.?ive. 

One  of  the  remedies  suggested  by  Dr.  Cole- 
ir.aii  ii  thai  courts  .should  u6  longer  try  to 
force  aa  end  to  segregation  that  results  from 
fie  decisions  of  individual  families  to  choose 
anoujer  school  or  anotlier  school  system.  They 
>l)ould  deal  only  with  .segregation  that  exists 
i.)ecaii.=e  of  official  policies  of  school  boards. 

Dr.  Coleman  siill  believes  in  school  Inte- 
graiion— so  do  we.  But  ihe  solution,  as  he 
i'ecd  it.  is  to  find  positive  reasons  to  keep 
children  in  integrated  schools.  Present  poli- 
cies, says  Dr.  Coleman,  i  quote  1  "seem  to  be 
accelerating  the  very  racial  isolation  we  are 
trjing  to  overcome."  lenquotel.  Tlie  Federal 
authorities  now  dealing  with  Baltimore  City 
should  pay  careful  atieniion  to  Dr.  C.jlemans 
view.s. 


PRODUCER   STRESSES   MACHINERY 
READINESS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or    TENNESSEE 
I.\  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  newspaper  article  that  focused  on 
one  of  my  constituents  in  Haywood 
County.  Tenn.  Tliis  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Delta  Faim  Press,  takes 
great  pains  to  emphasize  the  terrific  skill 
involved  on  the  part  of  our  Nation's 
fanners  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

Harris  Hughes,  Jr.,  on  whom  the  storv 
is  centered,  is  typical  of  the  American 
success  story.  His  hard  work  and  in- 
genuity liave  paid  off  for  him  in  a  self 
sustained  farming  operation  that  has 
grown  constantly  since  lie  first  began 
farming  just  over  100  acres.  He  now 
farms  2,400  acres  annually. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  gaining 
more  insight  into  the  sometimes  com- 
plex and  never  ending  problems  of  farm- 
ing might  want  to  read  his  story. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  the  article  for  tlie  Record. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  Delta  F^iin 
Press  on  Jmie  6,  1975.  It  was  written  by 
Glen  Rutz,  associate  editor  and  is  en- 
titled, "Producer  Stresses  Machinei-y 
Readiness." 

The  article  follows: 
Producer  Stresses  Machinery  Readiness 

Brownsville,  Tenn.— Two  years  after  he 
was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1963,  Har- 
ris Hughes,  Jr.,  got  married  and  began  his 
farming  career. 

In  1965.  he  farmed  a  little  over  100  acres, 
with  most  of  that  being  planted  to  beans! 
He  had  just  a  small  acreage  of  cotton.  Two- 
i-ow  equipment  was  used  to  work  his  first 
crop.s. 

Today,  the  Haywood  Countv  grower  is 
rarming  approximately  2,400  acres,  with  400 
HI  cotton.  1,500  in  soybeans,  250  in  wheat 
wid  another  250  in  corn— and  he  is  using 
eight-row  equipment  on  the  rolling  Iiill  land. 
rapid  acreage  increase 

The  hiitial  farming  land  was  in  the  familv 
but  since  that  time  Hughes  has  purchased 
some  on  his  own,  and  rents  the  remainder, 
mostly  on  a  share  basis. 

tn  addition  to  him.self.  three  full-tl»)ie  men 
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are  employed  on  the  place  and  are  kept  busy 
year-round.  If  it  rams,  some  people  knock 
it  off  until  it  dries  up,  but  here  we  work  six 
days  a  week  almost  every  week,"  Hughes  says. 

Part  of  the  reason  employment  is  full-time 
for  the  hired  help  is  due  to  the  young  grow- 
er's emphasis  on  machinery  care  and  readi- 
ness. 

Hughes  himself  has  a  full  background  in 
mechanics,  and  likes  to  make  sure  equipment 
ii  ready  to  go  when  ;Iie  time  is  light. 

MACIilNEP.V    WORK 

l.jcated  at  the  farm  headquarters  Is  a 
fully-equipped  shop,  storage  shed,  and  a  spe- 
cial washing  and  painting  building.  Through 
the  use  of  those  facilities,  Hughes  keeps 
much  of  his  cqulpnieijt  out  of  the  weather 
and  is  able  1.0  niriint.»in  it  in  vop-notch  shape 
year-round. 

So.  when  liie  weal  her  is  bad.  or  during  the 
winter,  he  and  his  iiired  help  are  able  to  slay 
bu.«y  making  repairs  or  cleaning  up  the 
machinery. 

According  to  comity  agent  J.imes  Petti- 
grew,  a  good  example  of  equipment  care  is 
the  fact  that  only  one  combine  is  used  to 
cut  the  grain  crops. 

'Harris  cuts  his  acreage  with  only  that  one 
combine  and  is  usually  through  and  doing 
custom  cutting  before  others  have  finished," 
Pettigrew  says. 

STORKS    FERTILIZER 

Another  e:  ample  of  how  he  keeps  labor 
busy  is  shown  in  his  fertilizer  application 
techniques.  Since  convertuig  an  old  cow  bam 
to  a  storage  building.  Hughes  has  been  buy- 
ing fertilizer  during  the  winter  months  and 
placing  it  in  t  he  old  barn. 

Once  it  IS  on  ihe  place,  a  truck  can  be 
used  to  spread  one  load  a  day.  or  cover  100 
acres  with  lertiljzer.  as  the  situation  war-. 
rants. 

The  total  1  aiming  operation  is  spread  out 
over  several  miles  and  takes  in  about  four 
soil  tjTjes.  with  predominant  soils  in  the 
Memphis  and  Grenada  classes. 

Hughes  at lempts  to  rotate  crops  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  but  keeps  his  cotton  on  thn  best 
soils. 

IREPARATION    PRACTICES 

For  cotton,  preparation  begUis  in  the  fall 
with  stalk  cutting  and  a  disking  to  knock 
the  old  rows  down.  That  is  foUowed  by  a 
chisel  or  sub-moisture  plow,  with  a  do-all  or 
hipping  ridger  later. 

In  front  of  the  bedder.  Hughes  likes  to 
apply  fertilizer  in  an  attempt  to  throw  the 
nutrients  up  into  the  bed.  A  normal  fertUlzer 
rate  might  be  roughly  600  pounds  of  triple- 

He  likes  to  begin  plantuig  around  the  20th 
of  April  anj^  utilizes  Stoneville  213,  Dixie 
King  3 — and,  this  j'ear,  some  Stoneville  603. 

SirEDING   RATE 

Planting  is  on  38-inch  rows  and  acld- 
delinted  triple-treated  seed  is  drilled  at  about 
a  16  pound  rate. 

Cotoran  is  broadcast  with  the  planting 
operation,  so  if  Hughes  gets  tied  up,  or  the 
weather  is  bad,  weeds  can  be  held  back,  both 
in  the  drill  and  middles. 

Usually,  after  the  cotton  is  up  to  a  stand, 
he  wUl  apply  an  MSMA-Bidrin  mixture  to 
knock  down  the  johnsongrass  that  has  es- 
caped and  for  early  insect  control.  He  says 
that,  at  the  three-inch  cotton  stage,  the 
grass  is  liable  to  be  a  foot  taU,  so  a  dU-ected 
spray  wouldn't  do  the  job  properly. 

*  *  »  u.sually  has  a  fan-ly  clean  crop,  but 
he  will  go  back  for  spot  spraying  operations 
and  uses  cultivators  extensively. 

nOES   OWN    SCOOTING 

Although  insects  in  the  area  arc  not  a 
severe  problem  with  cotton,  as  a  general  rule, 
Hughes  does  his  own  scouthig  with  the  help 
of  the  Exte.ision  Service.  He  notes  that  In- 
secticide applioaiions  must  be  watched  care- 
fully to  avoid  knocking  out  .t  be.-ipficial  dop- 
ulation. 
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The  last  two  years — when  weather  has  been 
unfaxorable — Hughes  has  managed  to  get  his 
cotton  crop  out  by  December  1,  and  has 
averaged  yields  in  the  bale  and  a  half  range. 

For  soybeans,  a  disk  is  used  to  knock  down 
the  old  rows  during  the  fall,  followed  by  a 
chisel  plow  operation  and  an  incorporation 
of  Treflan  through  the  use  of  a  double  disk- 
ing in  a  crossing  pattern.  Liming  is  also  a 
standard  practice. 

Some  of  the  bean  acreage  Is  planted  flat, 
out  some  of  the  land  is  so  cloddy  Hughes 
likes  to  get  the  seed  up  onto  a  bed  and  into 
moisture. 

VARIETIES    UTILISED 

Varieties  planted  are  Hill,  Forrest.  York 
Pickett  71-and  this  year,  a  few  acres  of  E«sex. 

A  cyst  nematode  problem  exists  on  the 
place,  and  the  Picket  71  beans  are  planied 
where  Race  3  Is  present.  Corn  is  being  use  I 
where  Race  4  has  shown  up. 

For  weed  control  after  the  45  to  50  i>ounii? 
of  seed  has  oeen  put  ui  the  ground,  herbicides 
used  are  Lorox,  Sencor.  Dyanap,  Butyrac.  and 
Ancrack.  This  year,  Basagran  on  a  band  win 
be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  acreage  and  will 
be  applied,  hopefully,  when  cockleburs  are 
small. 

J.IKES    TO    CULTIVATE 

Hughes  also  cultivates  quite  a  bit.  .and 
likes  to  do  so  on  a  weekly  basis,  if  possible. 
This  year,  he  has  purchased  a  new  eight -row 
cultivator — which  gives  him  a  total  of  three— 
and  he  believes  he  can  begin  in  one  area  on 
a  Monday  and  be  back  around  to  the  same 
spot  the  following  Monday. 

•T  believe  meclianical"  cuUi\ation  is  tie 
cheapest  form  of  weed  control,  and  111  do  it 
even  if  weeds  or  grass  are  not  visible,"  Hughe-; 
says. 

Farm  storage  is  available  for  12.000  Ijushels 
of  grain  and  he  utilizes  forward  booking  and 
storage  for  marketing  procedures,  even 
though  he  can't  hold  all  his  crop. 

Over  thee  years,  he  has  been  cutting  32  10 
35  bushels  per  acre,  and  uses  the  differem 
varieties  to  spread  out  the  harvest  .?eason. 
He  operates  the  one  combine  himself,  and 
puts  in  some  long  hours.  When  harvest  time 
comes  around,  the  machine  is  ready  to  eo  he 
notes.  ' 

-Operating  the  way  we  do,  a  breakdown 
of  any  consequence  could  be  disastrous,  so 
we  keep  the  equipment  up."  Hughes  says.  "If 
it  looks  as  if  something  is  about  ready  to 
blow,  we'll  shut  down  and  correct  the  situa- 
tion, rather  than  keeping  on  and  having 
something  major  go  out." 

Faced  with  the  Race  4  problem,  Hughes  has 
gone  to  corn  as  a  cash  crop  and  as  a  means 
o:  holdUig  back  the  nematode  trouble. 

His  plans  are  to  grow  corn  on  the  infc'-ted 
acreage  for  two  years  and  then  go  back  into 
bean  production  on  a  rotational  basis 


DICKEY -LINCOLN:  BENEFIT  COST 
RATIO 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   SIASSACHUSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
England  has  historically  had  among  the 
highest  electric  rates  in  the  United 
States.  New  Ejigland  is  also  the  only 
region  of  the  counti-y  without  a  major 
Federal  hydi-oelectiic  presence. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  facts  are  re- 
lated. Without  the  yardstick  of  a  major 
public  power  presence.  New  England's 
private  utilities— who  generate  over  87 
percent  of  the  legion's  power — have  been 
able  to  charge  rates  higher  than  they 
would  in  a  more  competitive  situation. 
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Dickey-Lixicoln.  a  major  hydroelectric 
project  to  be  located  in  Maine,  has  been 
debated  in  9  of  the  last  10  years.  Each 
yenr.  the  economic  justification  has  been 
the  major  issue. 

Op;.cner.ts  have  charged  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  is  not  co?t  justified.  However, 
the  G.\0  hns  no^  confirmed  that,  under 
accepted  acccur.::r.5  procedures  applied 
to  all  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 
Die  key -Lincoln's  benegt  cost  ratio  is 
no'v  2  6-1  That  is  over  70  percent  of  the 
pro'ecrs.  la  addlrlcn.  a.nun-.ler  of  corps 
projects  iir>ve  been  completed  or  are  un- 
tier  con^tiTJction  r.Ith  benefit  cost  ratios 
lov-r  thin  26-1.  They  too.  are  locrted 
in  eveiy  legiou  oi  the  country. 

There  are  environmental  Questions 
cibout  Dickfy-tincoin.  But  these  ques- 
tions jhculd  be  addressed  after  the  re- 
quired environmental  impact  statement 
has  been  completed.  Half  of  this  year's 
appropriation  is  being  earmarked  for  en- 
vironi.:ient3l  studies. 

Below  is  a  pj»::i?l  li^t  of  completed  or 
partially  completed  corpo"  projects.  They 
include-  just  a'oout  every  legion  of  the 
country.  I  would  hope  that,  in  consider- 
ing tiie  economic  arguments  against 
Dickey-Lincoln.  Members  will  bear  in 
mind  how  the  New  England  project  com- 
pares with  other  projects  being  con- 
sti-ucied  elsev.here  around  the  Nation. 

^L-.  Speaker,  the  list  foUov.s: 
C-'iiHixiia  A^.-D  P.*aTL\n.v  Complete  Proj'^c ts 
n'ijzt-r.  STATES.  Asa  b  r  p..\Tir. 

Dickey -Lincoln.  Maine.  2.6-1. 

Garrison  D«m.  North  Dakot'*,  2.1-1 

Ouhe  Dair.  No:.ii  Dakota  Soinh  Dakota. 
24-1 

Te-iii-Tom  Water-vr.  Alabama  Georsia. 
1  4.-1.   • 

McOlla.'-i-Kerr  Arkan->as  River  Water  v.  a'-. 
Arkansas  Oklahoma    1.5-1. 

New  Melouas  Dt»:n.  Califoniia.  1.7  1 

H.S.  Truman  Dam.  Missouri.  lJ-1 

Cochiti  Dfcui.  Ne.v  Mexico.  2.4-1. 

K«w  Lake  Project.  Oklahoma.  1.4-T. 

Lakertew  Lake  Dam.  Texas.  2.5-1. 

San  Gobnel  River  Project.  Te.xas.  1.8  1 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  ABUSE  OF 
POWER 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or    .-.tv.'    TOP.K 
.'.-.    THE   HOUSE   or   REPRES£NTATr.E.S 

Monday.  June  23.  1975 

Mr  ZEFERETTI  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  past  several  yeai-s,  we 
have  been  faced  with  a  series  of  revela- 
tions dealing  with  Govemment  infringe- 
ment on  the  individual's  right  to  privacy. 
The  entire  country,  across  the  political 
M>ectrum.  has  been  shocked  and  horri- 
fied to  be  confronted  by  the  allegations 
that  the  Federal  Government  itself  has 
been  the  main  perpetrator  of  the.se  viola - 
tiorj?  of  the  most  elementary  rigiits  guar- 
anteed to  every  citizen. 

It  has  now  been  alleged  that  a  number 
of  Federal  agencies  have  engaged  in 
illegal  wiretapping  of  American  citizens. 
We  also  have  been  told  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies  have  indulged  In 
the  bugging  of  Americans  in  their  homes 
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and  their  businesses.  We 
been   informed   that   mail 
been  used  and  abused  by  _, 
period  of  years  with  a  fine 
these  rights  of  the  people 
addition,  it  is  alleged  that 
surveillance  have  become 
re'ied  upon  by  certain 
the  executive  brancli  wlien 
th»v  were  needed. 

Ve  nve  also  now  coiifro 
eiadual  realization  tiiat  a 
Perioral  Go\ernmeni  are 
cuimg    and    iristailing    v 
data-processiiie     systems, 
sophisticated      technology 
imminent   menace   to   the 
liberties  of  all  our  people 
monitoied  and  controlled, 
puter  generation  emerges  ( 
E\erv  gcr.crarion  ol  conipi 
follov%  iiig    iinpio\  ements 
computing    speed    increas 
Second,   memory   capabili 
20  times.  Third,  reliability 
times.  Fourtli.  component 
10  times.  Fifth,  equivalent 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  2.5 

Wiiat  this  all  boils  do:, 
these  machines  are  gulping 
quantities   of   data   on 
their  hves — that  they  are  b 
at  a  rate  of  some  $7  billioji 
and  that  ihey  are  not  being 
tored  by  either  the  e.xecuti 
the  Congress. 

This   situation   has   the 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  _ 
and  our  lives  in  the  futu 
name  of  safeguarding  or  se 
syndrome  continues.  "Big 
arrive  right  on  time.  And, 
many  of  the  agencies  w 
alleged  to  be  the  worst 

the  aforementioned  \ 

to  be  the  major  potential 
these  computer  systems. 

I  believe  that  America  is 
and  possibly  a  watershed 
At  this  juncture,  we  will 
what    direction    our   sociel^' 
Shall  we  not  institutionaUa 
tections  to  prevent  anothei 
Shan  we  not  take  a  close  lool 
cies  who  liave  been  found  t< 
their  behavior?  Or,  shall  we 
our  business  as  usiisal,  a 
questions  to  sUp  into  limbo 
they  shall  return,  inev 
our  children? 

I  am  raising  these  .._ 
regard  to  the  abuses  of 
Federal  agencies.  I  do  _. 
In  the  basic  philosophy  of 
of  oi'r  national  security  an 
of  our  citizens.  Tlie  overall 
veillance  has  not  been 
a  necessary  tool  for 
However,  the  time  has 
thinking  of  the  phrase 
rity."  We  must  reevaluate 
guardian  of  all  our  citizen 
must  not  be  subject  to 
abuse   of   surveillance 
other  systems  used  to 
lives.  They  do  retain  certair 
anteed  under  law.  Their 
preserved,  not  destroyed. 
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FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

ON  THE  ECONOMJy 


--A  DRAIN 


HON.  JOHNH.  ROUSIELOT 


REPRESEl  tTATIVES 
1.75 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OF 

Moyidap.  Jitnc  23 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr. 
\\eck>  i-Mje  of  U.S.  Nfw:. 
port— Jur.e    30.    1973— lealu 
cover  an  article  entitled, 
tors'  They  cost  S30  Billion  A 
era!  o(  us  in  this  U.S.  House 
sciuaiiyo.>  have  warned  our 
tiiat  they  ^liould  express  act 
about  the  ever-increasing 
roiiulators.  their  bureaucratie 
tlie  free  market,  invasion  of 
businessmen's  right  of  pri.„. 
genera!  impact  on  our  Nation 
vViiilc  I  urge  my  colleagues 
ei^tive    article   which   lists 
regulatory  agencies  and 
r^r'ulators— who  they  are  anc 

do — I  run  inserting  at  this 

excerpt  from  the  article  wh 
titled.  -The  Power  to  Ruin: 
pany  s  Harrowing  Experience 
Consumer  Product  Safety 

One   Comp.\nv"s  H.\RnowiNG 

Ed  Sohmers  knows  what  it's 
into  the  federal  regulatory  buzz 

Mr.  Sohmers  l.s  general 
Toy    Product.s.   Inc..   a   small 
of  .1  line  of  toys  for  infants  . 
chilciien  located  in  Horicon.  W 
community  of  about  3,500 

Tv.o  years  ago.  the  company 
persons  and  was  a  thriving  enter  a 
after  a  bitter  encounter  with  the 
it  is  teetering  on  the  edge  of 

"Most  poicerjvl  ever"?  The  s 
tlie  Consumer  Product  Safety 
once  termed  ■"the  most  powerful 
regulatory  agency  ever  created." 

In  November,  1972,  the  Pood 
ministration   informed  Martin 
plastic   balls   It  manufactured 
because    they   contained   plastic 
and  colored  pellets  that  could  _ . 
by  a  child  if  the  toys  broke  ope:  i 

pany  had  never  received  a ^ 

harm  being  caused  by  the  toyi 
were  first  marketed  in  1962. 

At  a  cost  of  $96,000,  the 
the  balls  and  removed  the 
approval  of  the  PDA 

In    1973,    anticipating    big 
Marlin  produced  hundreds  of  _ 
the  toys,  hoping  to  recover  lossei 

In  the  meantime,  however. 

Product  Safety  Commission,  w 

over  regulation  of  toys,  publishe  I 
products  list— Including  the  tovs 
redesigned  months  before. 

Error  admitted,  but — .  Tlie  _ 
knowledge  a  "printing  error,'    . 
time  stores  all  across  the  count 
celed  orders.  Marlin  lost  a  total 
dollars,   and   had   to  sell   its  toi 
had  accoimted  for  85  per  cent  oi 

Congress  passed  a  resolution 
company  damages,  but  the 
to  be  set  by  a  claims  court. 

Now.  Marlin  ha.s  laid  off  all 
ployes. 

"i  feel  like  the  captain  of  a 

Mr.  Sohmers.  '•I  don't  know  who 
ne.\t.  \Ve  are  just  emotionally 
demoralized  by  this  experience 
afloat  through  small  contract 
don't  get  a  court  settlement  by 
of  July,  we'll  Just  collapse 
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I  T^as  ju.st  a  virgin  in  the  woods  in  IVa&h- 
jiigtoiVs  bureaucracy  when  thi.s  iilt  u.?.  •  says 
Jlr.  .Sohmer.";.  'We  have  been  badgered,  in- 
tiiiiidatcd.  stoiiev.rtiied  and  igi.ored  b>  Gov- 
f.-i-rnerii." 

Snared  in  biireaii-raf-y.  -.Strjiii-eiv,"  he 
fcjd.".  'we  arent  bi'.ter.  People  j;i  OovenvmeMt 
.iren'-  malicious  and  they  don't  ha?  e  evil 
.-,)fc-i\es.  V/e  found  U.V-i  of  Go-t.,.ment  offi- 
ciai.s  ^ympallietic  B^Tt  wp  jtiit  j;o*  snared 
ill  A  burfauc) ai  lo  uns'.ake.  aiid  'he  vsre-Ti 
J  js-  seemed  to  be  vigk^ert  again^T  !i= " 

N'i'.v,  >ay.s  Mr.  Sf.limf-r.s  i.<-5:  j/Ja/j  ,  lie  corn- 
p*:.-  fOM<:\ril  for  ii^  rifcrn'-s 

"I  think  we  win  =»:-vft  as  an  e:  ^.-j;pie  f.o 
iVhe,-  b'lsines.^fs  iio*.  to  !*■♦  :>|g  rj^r-Trime..*. 
beat,  -hem  tlo'vn.  " 


'      PAIR  CRKDIf  KrrORTJNC; 
AMENDMENTS  OF  19  ib 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

Of     ;^I-.V     IfRK 

I-V  THE  KOU.SE  OF  HtPRf:  .L.;  rA  I  U  LS 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spea.Ver,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion calling  for  stronger  and  stricter 
regulation  of  credit  reporting  agencies 
This  bill  is  intended  to  clo.se  gaps  that 
nave  appeared  in  the  Fair  CreditReport- 
ing  Act  since  its  enactment  in  1970. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  was  de- 
sit^ned  to  enable  consumers  to  learn  what 
information  is  on  file  about  them,  to 
rorrect  inaccurate  and  misleading  files 
to  preserve  neces.sary  confidentiality  of 
credit  report  information,  and  to  protect 
the  individuals  right  to  privacy.  Despite 
the  progress  which  has  been  achieved  by 
tlie  enactment  of  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act,  the  privacy  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans has  still  been  systematically  in- 
vaded by  large  investigative  reporting 
agencies  which  amass  huge  banks  of 
anecdotal  records  about  the  lives  of  po- 
tential borrowers. 

It  is  known  that  major  reporting  agen- 
cies now  maintain  over  100  million  files 
and  supply  more  than  100  million  re- 
ports annually  concerning  consumer  ap- 
plications for  credit,  insurance,  employ- 
ment, and  other  benefits.  Testimony 
trom  former  employees  of  these  firms  re- 
veals that  the  reports  are  often  hastily 
put  together,  with  very  little  regard  for 
accmacy.  In  many  cases  these  reports 
nave  been  complete  fabrications  or  have 
contained  irrelevant  material.  The  loop- 
aopes  that  exist  in  Uie  origuial  act  have 
allowed  blatant  invasions  of  privacy  to 
occur  without  the  consiuner's  knowledge 
or  permission. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  received  mail,  as  I  have,  expressing 
disatisfaction  with  some  of  the  provi- 
sions presently  in  the  act.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  received  more 
than  20,000  consumer  complaints  since 
the  original  act  went  into  effect  in  1971 
Many  have  complained  that  the  credit 
reporting  agency  refused  to  give  them 
or  even  show  them  a  copy  of  their  credit 
report. 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  credit 
bureaus  frequently  refused  to  provide 
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information  about  a  consumer's  credit 
latingby  mail. 

Thoasonds  of  Itttars  have  repoi-ted 
thut  the  ane.-dotal  data  amassed  by 
M;e.,€  credit  bure^as  ^^  unfair,  er.oneous 
Ol'  incomplete. 

Apparently,  inar.y  con.sumers  who 
h  ve  attemptec:  to  con-ect  erroneoas  or 
incomplete  iaformmion  in  their  fije  have 
found  m  =  ny  credit  bii.-eaus  to  be  ex- 
t-vri.tly  uncooperative. 

M^my  con-vtimeis  h.-jve  al;,D  orpre'ised 
e-Uo/age  u\;cir  inv*j.,:ig.aT.ions  c  rinducied 
by  credu  rtpoi'-ing  agen:ie«;  '.-^.to  their 
i-.erso.ia:  -i.sra.^ter.  .morals,  drinking 
habit.'^.  and  lifestvjes.  F.vjquenth-,  this 
;:)rorr,-inion  i.>  f.ma.'^v-cJ  rh/ough  inter- 
V12V.K  with  i  eigh'oors  a.id  busine.«s  as- 
.sruia'.cs  of  ths  person  investigated. 
-^gen:y  report.-;  tire  frecuentlv  fraught 
With  rumor  and  fabrication 

The  i^gifJaiion  that  I  am  introducing 
loou: .  vnich  is  identical  to  S.  1840  in- 
ti'ocuced  recently  by  Senator  Ppoj-mioe 
would  strengthen  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Ai:t  in  ihe  fol!owin«'  ways- 

•The  bill  would  outlaw  the  use  of  quota 
systems  which  require  reporting  a^encv 
investigators  to  produce  a  large  number 
Ol  leports  and  a  minimum  percentage  of 
derogaton-  information.  If.  wo.ild  al.so 
lorbid  the  use  of  deceit  and  trickeo-  in 
the  gatherin-,-  of  in:ormatio.-i  for  a  -e- 
port. 

The  bill  would  ^iv?  consumprs  more 
control  over  investigative  reports  "and 
their  ch  racter  and  habits,  rno^e  who 
order  these  iiivestigati^e  type  of  reports 
would  be  required  to  first  obtain  -.ritten 
permission  from  the  consumer  after  hav- 
ing made  a  full  and  complete  disclosure 
of  tlie  nature  of  a  planned  investigation 
ine  present  law  does  not  require  ad- 
vance permission  from  the  consumer  but 
provides  only  for  a  general  and  vague 
advance  disclosure  about  the  nature  of 
the  mvestigation. 

The  bill  also  entitles  consumers  to 
complete  access  to  all  the  information 
in  their  credit  file,  including  the  right  to 
actually  read  their  file,  obtain  written 
copies  of  items  in  the  file,  and  to  have 
medical  information  disclosed  through 
a  physician  of  their  choice.  Consumers 
will  be  able  to  learn  the  contents  of  then- 
file  by  maU  as  weU  as  by  personal  visit 
and  by  phone. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bUl  is  a  require- 
ment that  whenever  prospective  employ- 
ers orders  a  report  on  a  consumer  the 
reportmg  agency  must  first  send  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  coiisumer  himself 
The  present  law  only  entiUes  consumers 
to  an  oral  disclosure  of  the  "nature  and 
substance"  of  the  information  on  file 

This  bill  would  bring  the  Medical  fii- 
f  ormaUon  Bureau— MIB— under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
Up  until  now.  through  a  loophole  the 
MIB  has  been  able  to  avoid  regtilation 
despite  Uie  fact  that  it  maintains  com- 
puterized medical  I'ecords  on  ll  million 
citizens  and  responds  to  over  19  million 
inquiries  a  year  from  nearly  800  member 
insurance  companies.  These  facts  were 
revealed  in  hearings  in  the  last  Congress 
Not  only  would  MIB's  records  be  acces- 
sible to  the  consumer— or  a  physician  of 
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his  choice,  but  the  consumer's  permis- 
sion would  be  necessary-  before  any  m- 
.surance  company  could  transiyic  iliat 
consumer's  medical  records  to  VfTB  t-  nh- 
out  permission  or  notification.  ::\-  .tde 
liieir  privacy.  Disbehef  was  exr.;b::ed 
fj;er  the  investigation  into  personal  -h'^r- 
acier,  moral.-,  dxinking  habits,  repuia- 
lions.  and  hftsryie.s. 

Mt.i  imy>on\nx\y.  this  bill  will  assL.e 
that  con.-:-.in-.ers  have  a  treat  deal  n:ore 
.nfo.'maiion  about  the  icllec'ion  ai.d 
u^es  of  con.s'xr.er  ic^si  t.i  and  abuat  their 
le^al  rigliUs  wuh  resjiect  to  these  repovts. 
Tiie  bill  requires  uiat  consumers  oe  nod- 
fed  A  hen  a  frie  is  first  opened  on  ihern. 
It  ai.so  requires  t;-.at  the  consumer  be 
liily  informed  o;  their  right  to  fuiJv  in- 
yici  and  act  copies  of  their  files  and  to 
ha\e  di.^p'iied  iiiformation  .-emvecti- 
gated. 

In  sum.  tiiib  legislation  wri  subs;ar.- 
tially  -^tren^hen  thebrisinal  Fair  C'-*'c:i: 
Reporting  Act  in  wav.i  despei-i-elv 
ii-eded  b."  Aneiican  citizens  who 
othtiwi-,e  r.el;'ie.=,-.-  to  prevent  man. 
tion  of  li.eir  lives  by  this  largelv 
known  ciedit  reporting  industry,  it 
eu  a  loi';,'  wa>  tora-d  eliminatir'S  ,.^ 
ab'ases  of  credit  leporting  agencies  ai  d 
uma.s.sin5  of  huge  anecdotal  fiies  ccn- 
tainmg  miormation  either  inaccurate  or 
complete!..-  irrelevant  to  a  consu.m^is 
Hiiancial  transactions. 

This  legislation  addresses  a  problem 
which  L=;  serious  not  only  beca-ase  it  --ep- 
;e?ent.s  an  ingrlevous  invasion  of  privacy 
but  aliO  because  of  its  rotentially  severe 
financial  impact  upon  families  who  can- 
not obtain  credit. 

I  a^k  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Represenutives  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  insert  a  copy  of  the  bUl  in  the 
Recosd  for  tiieir  reference. 
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FUBIJC  SERVICE  JOBS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OP  Trx.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnES 

Mondap,  June  23.  1975 

Ml-.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
m  om-  Nation's  efforts  to  get  back  on  the 
track,  we  ha\e  started  down  one  dead 
end  road.  This  regards  the  fallacy  of 
creating  m.ore  pubUc  service  jobs  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  has  a  commwi- 
sense  editoi-ial  page.  The  News  took  di- 
rect aim  at  this  pubhc  service  jobs  bill 

They  also  mentioned  the  bills  rela- 
tionship to  minimum  wages.  Instead  of 
gaining  temporary  advantage,  we  are 
creating  some  permanent  limitations  to 
progress  and  employment. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  m  the 
practical  observations  from  the  editonal 
page  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 
PvBLic  SEavicB  Jobs 
A  public  service  job  creates  no  ne%-  ^oods 
or  servtoes— nothing,  m  short,  that  can  b« 
sold.  So  for  all  th«  billions  we  pour  into 
sucii  Jobs  there  is  no  increase  in  net  na- 
tional weftlih. 

P»r  more  sense  would  it  have  made  for 
Congress.    :ns:e«d   ot   voting   public   aervice 
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EXTENSIONS  OF    lEMARKS 


Jobs,  to  have  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association — tax 
ciediis  for  the  creation  oX  Jobs  by  private 
bus>ines5.  Such  Jobs  would  not  only  have  put 
people  lo  work — they  would  have  created 
:;coa^  and  services.  Tlie  small  bxislness 
group  s  idea  was  Imaginative,  creative:  the 
CDTigress"  alternalh-e  was  stale,  barren. 

It  would  liave  made  ssnsp.  f.dditiouallv, 
'.  r  Conjjref-:;  to  have  lowered  the  mininuiiii 
•A.i^,e.  whirn  presently  stands  at  S2  an  hour 
.11. d  IS.  scheduled  to  reach  $2.20  iie.xt  Jan.  1. 

The  Ne-.v  Yoik  Times'  Tom  Wicker,  lu  a 
r«eiU  Sl:o'.vcase  Page  feature,  laments  that 
black  teen-age  unemployment  is  40  per  cent 
and  that  •bjjiclv  teeii-asers  and  voiui^  aoultj 
hiive  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  at  an 
alarming  rate."  There  is  a  reason  for  ii:  The 
governmeiit.  thrciieh  tl?  minlnumi  v.aRe 
law.-;.  hri3  priced  iliefe  teen-agers'  service.s 
out  of  tiie  mar".:et. 

Often  teen-agers  are  people  of  marginal 
sltills;  an  employer  might  take  them  on  at  a 
lower  rate,  but  not  at  the  (ioverunient  rate. 
Statistics  show  that  each  time  the  mini- 
mum wage  goes  up  *   *   •. 


IZRAIL  ZALMANSON— PRISONER  OP 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Iziail 
Zalmanson,  26.  had  been  a  full-time 
student  at  the  Riga  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  the  Soviet  Union  when  he  -was  ar- 
rested 5  years  ago.  Earlier,  he  had  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  but  with- 
drew his  application  when  he  learned 
that  he  would  be  expelled  from  the  In- 
stitute and  subject  to  mandatory  mili- 
tary sei-vice.  He  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested, along  with  15  other  Soviet  Jews 
including  his  brother  and  sister,  for 
allegedly  thinking  about  leaving  the  Sov- 
iet Union.  He  was  charged  with  treason, 
anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda 
and  anti-Soviet  organization.  Tried  at 
the  now  infamous  Fiist  Leningrad  trial, 
Zolmamon  was  convicted  of  these 
trumped-up  charges  and  sentenced  to  8 
years  at  hard  labor  in  the  Potma  Labor 
Camp. 

Since  his  incarceration,  Izi-ail  Zalman- 
son. along  with  the  other  Jewish  prisMi- 
ers.  has  been  singled  out  for  special  at- 
tention. The  slightest  misstep,  such  as 
leaving  his  shoes  untied  or  tripping  o\'er 
a  rock  causing  bim  to  fall  out  of  line, 
has  caused  him  to  be  punished  by  up  to 
a  month  at  a  time  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. Mr.  Zalmanson  has  been  subjected 
to  this  cruel  treatment  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. 

To  further  add  insult  to  injury,  Mr. 
Zalmanson's  visitation  privileges  have 
been  revoked  by  Soviet  prison  officials. 
His  father  and  brother  have  expressed 
concern  that  this  move  is  a  reaction  to 
a  deterioration  of  Mr.  Zalmanson's  gen- 
eral well-being  as  a  result  of  the  treat- 
ment he  baa  been  receiving.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  cutoff  of  visitors  is 
used  by  Soviet  officials  to  conceal  the 
cruel  treatment  and  unsanitary  condl- 
tlwM  whkh  exist  in  the  Soviet  Labor 
camps. 
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Like  many  other  Soviet 
manson's   persecution 
stem  from  his  deep 
to  Israel,  his  spii-itual 
Soviet  Union,  despite  Its 
of  the  United  Nations  _ 
man  Rights,  has  consis 
grant  the  ri.:;ht  of  free 
citizens  iegaidle.ss  of  their 
religion,  but  particularly  i 
i.sh.  The  United  States  mu 
heliD  tlio.~e  ir.dividiials  wh 
because  of  the  Soviets 
tions  of  liuman  rights.  R 
is  by  no  mean.s  the  first  Si 
be  punished  because  of  _, 
tage,  nor  v\ill  bo  be  the 

I  wi.«h  strongly  to  prot ; 
ment  to  which  Mr.  Zalma 
subjected.  I  urge  my 
same.  I  Iiave  called  upon 
of  State  to  use  all  the  r. 
office  to  influence  the  Gov 
Soviet  Union  to  annul 
tences  imposed  on  persoru 
pi'isoned  because  they  are 
sire  to  emigi-ate  to  Israel. 
I  am  inserting  in  the 
point  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
day  to  Secretary  of  State 
behalf  of  Izrail  Zalmanso  i 
House  of  Repre^; 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State.  Dcpartme 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Sechetary:  Izrail 
Is  serving  the  sixth  year  of 
sentence  at  hard  labor  at  th 
Camp  in  the  Soviet  Union  aa 
desire  as  a  Jew  to  emigrate 

Together  with  his  fellow 
Mr.  Zalmanson  has  been 
6ut  for  special  attention.  Hi' 
step,  such  as  his  leaving  his 
bis  tripping  over  a  rock  cau. 
out  of  line,  has  caused  him  to 
long  stretches  in  solitary 

Now  Soviet  officials  have  ._ 
mansons  visitation  privileges 
brother   have   expressed 
move  is  a  reaction  to  the  _ 
Zalmanson's   general   weU  _ 
has  shown  that  this  practice  . 
officials  to  conceal  the  cruel 
unsanitary  conditions  which 
Soviet  labor  camps. 
Izrail  Zalmanson  was  a 

at  the  Riga  Polytechnic 

of  his  arrest  five  years  ago. 
for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  bu 
application  when  he  learned 
ing  considered  for  expulsion 
tute  and  Induction  into  the 
then   arrested,    along   with 
Jews,  for  thinking  about  !._, 
tJnlon.  He  was  charged  with 
Soviet  agitation  and  props 
Soviet  organization.  He  was  ._ 
infamous  First  Leningrad  trial 
sentenced. 

Like  many  other  Soviet  Jew  ; 
son's  persecution  and 
his   deep   desire   to   emigrate 
spiritual  homeland.   The   Sov 
spite  its  being  a  signator  of 
tions  Declaration  of  Human  . 
slstently  refused  to  grant  thi 
emigration  to  its  citizens, 
nfttionality  or  religion  but  r_ 
are  Jewish.  The  United  States  _ 
to  help  tiiose  individuals  whi 
becatise  of  the  Soviets' 
of  human  rights.  Mr. 
means  the  first  Soviet  citizen 
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res(  urces 


which  Mr.  Zalmanson  has  been 
because  of  his  Jewish  heritage 
be  the  last. 

I  wish  strongly  to  protest  the 
re'iuest  that  you  use  all  the  _ 
hi^h  office  to  intercede  with 
ernment  on  his  behalf  to  allow 
grate  to  Israel.  This  situation  is 
ur^<>ncy  because  of  the  queatlou 
hi  .  health. 

S  uccrely, 

EeNJ.^MIN    S.    liOSENTH.\L. 
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Monday.  June  23. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Au  ;tin.  Tex.,  youth  deliverec 
eniial  to  the  depth  and 
of  many  important  speechis 
in  this  great  Hall.  The  ninth-  ?!■ 
is  Mr.  James  Brian  ReevesJ 
and  Mrs.  James  Reeves  of 
speech  was  his  entry  in  the 
Optimist  Club  oratory  content, 

I  would  like  to  reprint  _ 
in  tlie  Record  at  this  time 
fit  of  my  colleagues 

Give  Me  YotrR  Hai4> 
(By  Brian  Reeves) 

Americas  Youth   has  inherited 
turvey    world.    As    we    stand 
brink    of    the    problems    and 
which  confront  us,  we  are  ■ 
magnitude  of  the  difficulties 
face. 

Too    many    of   us    are   growii  g 
without   the   proper   education 
and  friendship  we  need.  We, 
people  of  today,  need  so  very 
and  advice  of  you,  our  elders. 
your  assistance   in  order  to 
worthwhile  lives.  For  these 
to  give  me  your  hand 

First,   give   me   your   hand    li 
As  I  face  tomorrow's  problems, 
the  companionship  of  those  wht 
age,  but  that  is  not  enough.  I 
but  I  need  your  friendship  too, 
be  of  service  to  others.  Togethe 
compUsh  far  more  than  any 
alone.  It  has  been  said,  ' 
purchased    only    through 
course  I  cannot  pay  you  to  be  m 
must  offer  your  hand  willingly 
offer  mine.  When  I  make  a  i 
a  friend  to  stand  beside  me.   _ 
such  friendship  will  I  be  ready 
problems  and  the  disappoint: 
as  the  Joys  of  the  future.  It  is  . 
that  friendship  is  the  medicine 

Second,  give  me  your  hand  In 
ing.   I  need  to  be  heard,  unt 
recognized.  Without  the  basic 
ing  of  the  problems  that  face  us 
realize  what  happens  and  why 
your  talent,  and  capacity  for  lu. 
Help  me   to  more  fully  realize 
the  things  we  do,  and  help  me 
with  the  situations  that  arise 
this  well,  and  I  cannot. 

Third,  give  me  your  hand  Ir 
Lead    me    to   a    meaningful    am 
Whether  it  Is  on  the  basebaU 
an     oratorical     contest,     your 
counts.  The  boy  who  can  look 
ested  adult  for  guidance  Is 
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•head.  BftlpV  Waldo  Baurson,  VSub  well  known 
American  eesaylst  hu  said,  "If  we  live  truly, 
we  shall  see  truly."  And  certainly  he  Is  right. 
But  do  you  know  how  hard  it  is  tor  me  and 
for  my  friends  to  decide  how  to  live  truly? 
Only  through  the  help  and  advice  of  tboee 
who  have  sought  the  truth  themselves  cat» 
we  determine  truth. 

You  are  learned,  and  you  know  much  about 
the  world.  My  education  is  limited.  I  know 
little,  and  should  know  more.  I  need  your 
hand  in  education.  My  background  is  small, 
my  resources  lacking,  and  I  need  to  gain 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  about  us. 
what  happens  and  why,  and  how  to  under- 
stand these  changes.  Without  you  to  teach 
me  what  you  know,  and  wliat  you've  gained. 
I  will  have  a  hollow  head;  au  outer  shell 
stuffed  with  paper.  T.  S.  Elliot  once  wrote, 
"We  are  the  liollow  men,  stuffed  men."  1 
certainly  do  not  want  to  develop  into  this 
type  of  person.  By  having  been  taught,  I 
win  be  better  able  to  lead  my  family,  my 
town,   and  my  country. 

And  finally,  I  need  you  to  help  me  de- 
velop well  In  the  eyes  of  God.  I  need  the 
basic  morals  and  differences  between  right 
and  viTong  lodged  in  my  heart  before  I  can 
become  a  complete  person.  I  must  be  aware 
of  our  comipunity  and  the  responsibilities 
I  owe  to  it.  X  too  am  a  part  of  that  society, 
so  it  is  my  responsibility  to  give  my  hand 
and  my  help,  and  to  become  an  active  part- 
ner to  It.  while  striving  to  maintain  and 
better  the  community  in  the  sight  of  God. 

We.  the  youth  of  today,  the  adults  of  to- 
morrow,  need  you.  the  adults  of  today,  to 
give  us  your  hands  in  friendship,  leadership, 
education,  understanding,  and  in  reverence 
to  God.  If  you  will  give  us  your  help,  we  will 
become  responsible,  full,  human  beings  In 
the  fast-moving  world  of  tomorrow.  With 
our  hands  Joined  together  In  full  coopera- 
tion, we  can  make  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live. 


SOLAR   AUTHORIZATION   AND   THE 
ERDA  BUDGET 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  op  Fri- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill,  H.R.  3474,  That 
amendment  increased  solar  authoriza- 
tions for  research  and  development  from 
the  committee  figure  of  $140.7  million  to 
S194.8  million.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  House  adopted  this  new  level  of 
funding  since  I  strongly  believe  tliat  solar 
energy  will  enhance  our  energy  produc- 
tion and  independence. 

At  that  time,  I  also  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  proportionately  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  ti-ansi- 
tion  period  from  $38.8  million  to  $48.7 
million.  These  increased  funds  would  be 
used  to  continue  this  worthwhile 
commitment. 

During  the  course  of  debate,  I  was 
asked  how  this  increase  of  $54.1  million 
could  best  be  used  by  ERDA.  Even  though 
I  believe  that  ERDA  should  remain  re- 
sponsible for  these  expenditures,  subject 
to  the  normal  congressional  oversight,  I 
would  be  most  pleased  to  offer  my  feel- 
ings about  how  these  increased  author- 
izations could  be  allocated: 
CXXI 1286— Part  16 
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(la  thousands] 
Solar    engery    for    buildings     and 

facilities   955,242 

Solar    thermal St,4M 

Photovoltaic    39,458 

Wind-energy    conservsion 24,367 

Bioconversion  to  fuels 8. 9S9 

Ocean  engery-thermal  conversion..  15, 506 

Resource    analysis 4.154 

Solar  storage 4.154 

Solar   institute 4.500 

TotJl    .- 194,800 

There  are  obviously  many  alternative 
ways  to  spend  solar  energy  funds  since 
there  are  so  many  different  programs 
which  deserve  our  attention.  I  believe 
that  this  determination  should  depend 
on  the  chances  for  a  productive  outcome 
as  determined  after  research  has  been 
completed  on  each  program.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
outlined  their  priorities  in  their  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  3474.  The  Mitre 
Corp.  submitted  its  recommendations  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
the  Environment  along  with  suggestions 
from  the  subpanel  IX  report  to  the  AEC. 
At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  offer  their 
suggestions : 

MrrsE  Corporation  SrccEsriONS 
[In  millions) 

Heating  and  cooling  of  buildings $79.79 

Process  heat 14.08 

Solar   thermal    electric   energy   con- 
version     1 16.72 

Photovoltaic   energy  conversion 12.65 

Ocean  thermal  systems , 11.99 

Wmd  energy  conversion 20.79 

Production    or   organic   materials   to 

fuel  or  energy 15.07 

Conversion  of  energy  materials 12.43 

Common  applications   a!  25 

Dissemination   aud   utilization 6.' 93 

Total    194.70 

SUBPANEL    IX 

(In  millions] 

Heating    and    cooling $39.27 

Solar  thermal "  66' 21 

Wind  energy ZHH  19;  03 

Bioconversion   19.03 

Ocean  thermal   ~"  2l!  12 

Photovoltaic    l.Z"l"  Ss!  IS 

Total    207.79 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  sugges- 
tions which  deal  with  solar  energy  fund- 
ing and  expenditures.  We  can  utilize 
these  valuable  sources  of  information  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  end.  No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  foresee  at  this  time 
what  the  day  to  day  results  of  this  re- 
search and  development  will  be,  and 
what  if  any,  changes  should  be  made  In 
these  allocations.  The  final  decision 
therefore,  should  be  up  to  ERDA,  which 
was  established  to  help  the  Nation  reach 
a  position  of  energy  independence. 
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U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND  DRIVE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^3 

Monday,  June  23.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  June  23-27  has  been  designated  for  a 
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special  U.S.  savings  bonds  mmp^iiTi  in 
the  UJ8.  Oon^ress.  As  hotUM^ry  cochatr- 
man  of  the  drive  in  the  Hpujse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate by  signing  up  for  regular  bond 
purchases  and  to  encourage  all  staff 
members  to  do  likewise. 

Bujring  bonds  is  more  than  a  patriotic 
gesture;  it  is  a  safe  and  proven  method 
of  saving  for  the  future  in  an  instrument 
which  offers  an  attractive  return  and  is 
fully  guaranteed.  Aside  from  the  benefits 
to  the  individual,  the  savings  bonds  pro- 
gram plays  a  key  part  in  the  noninfla- 
tionary  financing  of  the  public  debt — a 
matter  which  is  of  special  significance 
today  in  the  light  of  the  huge  deficits 
which  our  country  faces. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  important 
campaign,  and  urge  all  of  ray  colleagues 
to  lend  their  influence  and  personal  par- 
ticipation to  insuie  its  success. 


PENELOPE  MCMILLAN  AND 
'THE  CHAI«3LERS' 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1975 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
tcday  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  inter- 
esting and  well-written  story  by  prize- 
winning  writer  Penelope  McMillan.  The 
timely  story,  blending  the  romance  of  the 
sea  with  the  harsh  realities  of  the  1975 
economy,  appeared  in  the  New  York  News 
Sunday  magazine  of  June  22,  1975.  Miss 
McMillan  has  won  four  consecutive  ma- 
jor journalism  awards,  most  recently  the 
Newspaper  Guild's  1975  Page  One  Award 
for  Local  Reporting.  In  1974,  she  was 
honored  by  Columbia  University  as  win- 
ner of  the  highli-  regarded  Meyer  Berger 
Memorial  Award,  for  "sensitive,  alert, 
and  accurate  reporting  on  New  York  City 
and  its  millions  of  residents."  In  1973  she 
won  a  SUarian's  Award  and  the  Front 
Page  Award  of  the  Women's  Reporters' 
Association  in  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Penelope  McMillan,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
is  a  resident  in  my  district.  I  thought 
that  "The  Chandlers"  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues,  and  therefore  am 
appending  the  story  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Chandlers 

Every  morning  trucks  from  William  H. 
Swan  and  Sons.  Inc.  rumble  down  cobble- 
stoned  North  Moore  St.  to  get  deliveries  to 
one  dock  or  another  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  the  "turnarouiid  "  time-^when  a  ship 
leaves — has  passed.  The  Swans  started  as  ship 
chandlers  over  on  South  St.  in  1874.  when 
they  used  to  have  two  or  tiiree  davs  to  fill  a 
ship's  "shopping  list."  which  is  what  chan- 
dlers do. 

Now  that  ships  are  so  much  bigger  and 
more  expensive,  costing  perhaps  $20,000  a 
day  or  more  when  idle,  they  "turnaround"  in 
a  few  hours  if  they  can.  Despite  the  changes 
in  shipping,  chandlers  incongruously  pro- 
vide their  services  as  thev  have  for  "nearly 
150  years. 

A  Creek  tanker  was  due  to  arrive  Saturday 
noon  from  Kuwait,  so  the  Tuesday  before 
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Edward  Swtin  Jr.,  third  generation  in  the 
family  business,  made  sure  someone  had 
started  assembling  its  shipping  list,  mailed 
ahead  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  midaf- 
ternoon,  when  things  slow  up  for  chandlers; 
in  the  morning,  they  had  had  to  deliver  to 
tour  freighters  and  three  tankers,  docked  at 
Brooklyn  or  Staten  Island. 

When  this  pofession  ser^ed  schoolers  and 
barkentines  in  New  York  Harbor,  shipmasters 
visually  asked  for  large  quantities  of  salt 
beef,  pork  fat,  broxMi  sugar  and  nun.  The 
crew  of  the  Greek  tanker  wants  baklava 
leaves  (40  pounds),  ox  tripe  (80  pounds), 
lamb  (500  pounds),  yoghurt,  gouda  cheese, 
toothpicks  and  whisky,  as  weM  as  hundreds 
of  other  items  neatly  typed  on  long  white 
sheets,  separated  into  food,  engine  and  deck 
orders.  "We'll  put  about  15.000  pounds  on 
this  ship,'"  Swan  says,  and  it'll  be  expected 
aImo!>t  as  soon  as  the  ship  docks.  One  hun- 
dred poimds  alone  of  it  will  be  just  rags. 

"Rags  are  a  big  part  of  our  business,"  Swan 
adds.  "We  buy  6,000  pounds  at  a  time,  per- 
haps more.  You  get  them  over  in  Brooklyn." 

"Your  time  is  the  ship 'a  'ime."  the  slim 
45-year-old  chandler  Ukes  to  say,  and  that 
of  course  is  the  essence  of  chandlery. 
Whether  its"  ashtrays,  live  chickens,  plywood 
or  paint,  a  chandler  is  stippased  to  produce 
It.  Swan's  sturdily  built,  83-year-old  father, 
Edward  Swan  Sr.,  who  is  president  of  the 
firm,  agrees  and  adds  that  not  long  ago,  "we 
had  a  case  where  a  ship  was  sailing  .that 
night  and  was  short  oarlocks  on  its  life- 
boats. I  don't  know  how  much  time  we  spent 
lookbig  for  them.  We  finally  found  some 
from  a  second-hand  guy  in  Brooklyn.  By 
the  time  we  paid  overtime  to  our  men,  it  was 
ft  Joke.  We  lost  money  but  we  had  to  do  it." 
As  another  chandler  notes,  "You  can't  refuse 
to  do  something  because  its  uneconomical; 
in  this  business,  you  only  get  one  chance  to 
say  no  to  somebody." 

A  Moslem  crew  sometimes  requires  special 
treatment.  Often  such  a  ship  "has  its  own 
priest  on  board."  the  son  notes  and  when 
the  ship  chandlers  go  to  buy  mutton,  "the 
priest  goes  along  and  witnesses  the  .slaugh- 
tering. Then  it's  called  M.  K.  Mutton,  lot 
Moslem-killed  mutton." 

There  are  about  seven  true  ship  chandlers' 
firms  left  in  New  York  City,  several  more 
having  gone  out  of  business  during  the  last 
few  years.  Because  large  companies  like 
Cunard  Lines  have  their  own  purchasing 
departments,  chandlers  are  needed  by  fewer 
and  fewer  shippers:  those  very  small  or 
owned  by  foreign  companies  without  offices 
In  New  York,  or  those  with  very  short  turn- 
arounds which  chandlers  can  best  handle. 
Oontainerizatlon  ha&  hurt  chandlery  too, 
since  such  ships  as  a  rule  don't  have  main- 
tenance done  on  them  at  sea,  as  the  old 
ships  did,  and  don't  need  to  buy  cargo  gear 
since  loading  and  unloading  is  a  mecha- 
nized process.  So  there  isn't  as  much  to  sell 
to  those  ships  as  there  Is  to  conventional 
cargo  ships,  which  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer. 

"The  function  of  the  ship .  chandler  Is 
changing,"  says  John  Norrgard,  general 
manager  of  Baker.  Carver  and  Morrell,  the 
oldest  (148  years)  chandler  firm  left  in  New 
York  Harbor.  It  stands  across  the  street  from 
South  Street  Seaport,  whose  research  shows 
the"  company  once  bought  stores  for  the 
squarerigger  Wavertree.  now  part  of  the 
museum's  ship  collection.  Basically.  Norr- 
gard says  chandlers  are  supplying  goods  for 
shorter  voyages  "and  the  supply  ii  much 
more  standardized."  His  company  has 
adapted  by  diversifying  into  the  wire  rope 
biislness. 

The  Swans  say  business  is  down  from  last 
year;  the  number  of  ships  coming  int«  the 
harbor  dropped  by  144  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1975,  to  2579.  Most  of  the  drop  U 
apparently  due  to  a  slump  in  the  oil  tanker 
business,  they  say,  but  a  lot  is  due  to  other 
effects  of  the  recession.  "1  was  told  this  as  a 
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little  boy,"  Swan  Jr.  says, 
runs  about  six  months  behim 
Up  till  the  end  of  January 
busy."  Still  the  company  ha.s 
of  Its  23-member  staff. 

"When  r  st.nrted  in  1909,  tl 
of  us — my  father,  me  and 
Swan  Sr.  His  giaiidlather  h 
broker,  and  faere's  a  long  li 
people  on  both  sides  of  his  ir, 
his  office,  with  its  paneled  w 
paintings  of  veosels  tlie  fanii 
the  old  man  recalls:  "I  goi, 
I  was  liappy.  Thai  w;  for  .si.\ 
h.ive  even  one  truck.  Voit  wa 
a  truck."  It  used  to  be  com 
dlers  to  take  shares  in  the  s: 
he  adds:  when  his  father  di' 
family  had  a  piece  of  36  ve 
the  S-S  flag  (for  Swan  and 
old  man  gave  up  t)ie  tradilio; 
the  last  one  he  partly  ow 
in  a  slorm. 

The  old  man.  whce  son  anr 
have  moved  o\it  of  the  city.  11 
and  always  has.  He  drives  o 
bush  each  niorning.  Back  in 
"I  came  over  on  the  Wnll  Sr. 
"In  the  rush  hour  that  was 

Now  he  doesn't  love  tiie  c 
once   did.  The  downtown   ar 
merchants'  ppiadise.  and.  hi.s 
ably  was  gro.«sly  inefficient 
all  worked.  It.'.s  all  been  broki 
that's  too  bad."  Most  of  it  hai 
by  big  office  huildinf,s.  Swan 
moved  three  times  for  that  r 
everything  else.  North  Moore 
The  .spice  hou.se  acro.ss  ilie  s 
chandler  has  gone  to  Jersey 
end  of  this  lower  West  Side 
renewal    project    has    re^ 
Market's  frtiit  and  vegetable 
on  the  move  again  since  So! 
in.  have  begun  to  move  there. 

"I've  been  here  too  long," 
"I  guess  65  years  working  is 
culous."  Most  of  the  people 
business  iiave  retired,  which  i: 
to  do  before  the  end  of  the 
stay  in  the  city,  he  says.  Per 
Maine,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
where  "yoti  see  no  crime." 
ten  too  dangerous  and  deteri 
He  sighs  a  little,  staring 
receipts    piled   on    his 
chairs  are  filled  wtth  boxes 
coiitalnlng   still    more   papen 
telling  the  children  here,"  as 
son  and  the  others  working 
can  they  do  if  a  miigg  come 
pessimistic." 

But  the  old  man  is  not  a 
mist,  becavise  he  claims  his 
disappear.  "We're  necessary 
"Of  course,  any  well-run 
btjys  evei-ythlng  it  can  direct] 
vantage  of  a  ship  chandler  is 
everything  in  one  delivery, 
a  lot."  For  this  reason,  most 
commonly  needed  like  saw 
gents   and   even   Coca   Cola, 
quick  access  in  their  six-story 
was  built  around  1850. 

"When  a  ship  needs  sometl 
to  have  it,"  Swan  Jr.  .says. 
items  ships  always  need.  Baker 
gard  says.  Is  light  bulbs.  Ships 
countries  use  completely  diff« 
shudder   to   think  how   many 
bulbs  are  required  on  these  v 
But  as  Swan  Jr.  says,  bulbs 
anything  else  are  obtainable 
City.  "Our  branch  in  Norfolk  i 
two,  three  times  a  day  saying 
something  and  they  can't  get 
"Anything  a  person  wants  yox 
if  vou're  willing  to  pay." 

The   son   walks   through 
which  he  calls    "our  antique 
It  has  luggage  hcid  for 
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who  didn't  make  it  back  to 
sailing,  and  several  dozen  old 
lug  records  of  schooner  voyages 
laoOs.   One   set  shows  a  bill  fiom 
$5  paid  for  1.000  gallons  of  waW 
bo.Trd.  and  a  $5.52  grocery  bill 
egg;.  .Swan  says  the  company 
them  to  My:;tio  Seaport  before 
disintegrate.    He    flips   through 
books.     T    keep    saying   I'nx   going 
liuj.u^h  ilipm  b\it  I  never  hav« 
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not  had  a  stable  agriculture 
country  since  before  1969 
year  peiiod,  consumers  and 
producers  alike  have  been 
the  ill-effects  of  a  boom  ant 
v.hich  really  aids  only  those 
vish  to  .see  the  family  farm 

The  Washington  Post  ran 
editorial,  June  21,  which 
how  this  nonpolicy  has 
price   situation.   I  insert 
article." 

The  Pri<:e  of  Meat 

The  j,j  i,  e  of  meat  has  shot  u 
o-»r    he  pa-si  two  months,  and 

go  liiL-hcr  this  summer.  The 

thrt'  i.he  average  American  eats 
sijiiiiticantly  in  recent  vears,  a_, 
drop  oven  farther.  This  shift  awa  7 
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began  to  send  animals  to  market  In  unttsual 
numbers  to  avoid  having  to  feed  them.  Tbat 
kept  meat  prices  down — but  only  temporarily. 
Next,  grain  prices  began  to  fall  because  for- 
eign purchases  were  down  and  the  coming 
crop  will  apparently  be  huge.  Now  the  meat 
producers  again  find  it  profitable  to  keep 
their  animals  and  feed  them.  With  fewer  of 
them  currently  coming  to  market,  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  beef  and  pork  have  risen  by  one 
Third  since  early  April. 

Since  late  last  year.  Americans  have  been 
buying  less  meat — the  combined  effect  first 
of  another  recession  and  now  rising  prices. 
At  that  peak  in  late  1970.  we  were  eating  meat 
at  a  rate  of  160  pounds  a  year  per  person.  The 
present  flgtire  is  jttst  alxiut  10  per  cent  lower. 
This  decline  hardly  suggests  the  average 
family  is  going  hungry.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probably  true  that  a  little  less  meat  would 
be  good  for  most  people  in  this  country.  But 
at  the  dinner  table,  as  in  a  good  many  other 
places,  people  find  themselves  getting  along 
with  a  little  less  of  those  pleasant  things  that 
they  once  took  for  granted. 

Unfortunately,  the  consequences  of  the 
present  price  rises  go  well  beyond  a  mild  and 
salutary  trimming  of  the  rich  American 
diet.  Tliey  are  inflationary  for  everyone,  and 
they  are  a  particular  danger  and  hardship 
for  the  poor,  many  of  whom  already  live  well 
below  adequate  nutritional  standai^s.  Over- 
seas, many  nations  now  depend  upon  a  sus- 
tained high  level  of  American  agricultural 
production  to  feed  their  own  people.  But  the 
present  experience  is  only  adding  additional 
evidence  to  the  old  lesson  that  agricultvu-al 
markets  are  basically  unstable  unless  govern- 
ments step  in  to  buy  reserves  and  dampen 
the  swings  in  prices.  The  American  govern- 
ment filled  this  responsibility  for  a  genera- 
tion, from  the  Depression  until  several  years 
ago.  But  now,  partly  to  save  money"  and 
partly  out  of  blind  faith  in  a  crude  version 
of  free  market  theories  that,  in  this  case,  are 
inapplicable,  two  presidents  have  largely 
abandoned  the  stabilizers.  The  result  is  that 
American  agriculttvre  has  now  fallen  into  a 
period  of  great  Instability.  In  which  both 
prices  and  supplies  are  continuously  un- 
predictable. The  administration  appears  not 
to  have  given  much  thought  to  the  somber 
and  dangeroius  Implications  of  this  kind  of 
Instability  in  the  nations  food  supply.  But 
the  latest  efifects  of  it  are  now  visible  at  the 
meat  counter  of  your  supermarket. 
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lion  each  year  for  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
defunct  system. 

I  am.  therefore,  offering  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  8070  which  will  completely  cut  all 
appropriations  for  the  Selective  Senice 
System  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  begin 
ridding  ourselves  of  costly  and  function- 
less  agencies  that  are  in  no  way  serving 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


G.\RRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 


THE  USELESSNESS  OF  THE  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1975 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
the  House  will  vote  on  the  fiscal  year 
1976  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priations bill.  Included  in  this  bill  is  an 
authorization  for  $40  million  for  the 
Selective  Service.  This  is  a  reduction  from 
the  $47.8  million  which  the  administra- 
tion requested.  I  find  it  very  difficult,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  support  this  authorization 
when  the  President,  himself,  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  West  Point  graduates 
pointed  out  with  pride  that  the  Volun- 
teer Army  is  the  real  answer  and  it  is  a 
workable  answer. 

Apparently  there  is  not  anybody  who 
wants  the  Selective  Service  and  yet,  we 
are  stUl  supporting  a  Federal  operation 
w^ere  there  is  some  serious  question 
about  Its  value.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
taxpayers  are  putting  out  $40  to  $50  mil- 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENKSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE- 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  made  public  several 
internal  Department  of  the  Interior 
memorandums  which  indicated  that  the 
Department  had  been  withholding  infor- 
mation from  the  State  Department,  the 
public,  and  the  Canadian  Government 
concerning  alternatives  to  the  Garrison 
diversion  miit  in  North  Dakota. 

In  apparent  response  to  this  develop- 
ment, the  Canadian  Government  has  for- 
warded a  note  to  the  State  Department 
reiterating  its  objection  to  the  Garrison 
project  as  presently  planned  and  noting 
that  its  position  had  been  incorrectly 
stated  in  recent  Department  of  tiie  In- 
terior testimony  before  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

This  document  was  made  available  to 
me  by  the  State  Department  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Conservation. 
Energy,  and  Natural  Resource  Subcom- 
mittee in  light  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation of  the  GaiTison  project. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of  Canada's  position  on  Garrison 
in  view  of  the  upcoming  consideration 
of  the  public  works  appropriations  bill, 
scheduled  for  House  consideration  to- 
morrow. Therefore,  this  document  be 
reproduced  in  its  entirety  in  the  Recobo 
at  this  point : 

Compliments 
The  Embassy  of  Canada  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  the  Department  of  State  and 
has  the  honour  to  Inform  the  Department 
that,  in  view  of  recent  developments  relat- 
ing to  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  as  it  af- 
fects Canada,  tlie  Embassy  has  been  instruct- 
ed to  transmit  an  Outline  of  the  Canadian 
Position  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 
The  Embassy  woiUd  be  grateful  if  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  bring  this  poeition 
outline  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  United  States  Congress 
and  other  relevant  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Embassy  of  Canada  avails  itseU  of  this 
opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Department  of 
State  the  assurance  of  its  highest  considera- 
tion. 

Outline  or  the  C.\nadian  PosrrioK  on  the 

G.\B8ISON  DiVEKSION  UNIT 

During  the  coiwse  of  recent  testimonv  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  was  stated  that  the  issue 
with  Canada  over  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  relates  only  to  tlie  return  flows  from  the 
Sourls  Loop  division.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  alternatives  to  the  Garrison  Project  are 
being  discussed  with  Canada. 
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In  this  context,  it  seems  desirable  to  reit- 
erate Canada's  concern  about  the  potential 
adverse  effects  of  the  Garrison  Diversioa 
Unit,  as  currently  envisaged,  on  waters  cross- 
ing the  boundary  into  Canada.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  has  concluded,  on  the  basis 
of  studies  conducted  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  on  the  basis  of  information 
provided  by  the  United  States  in  response  to 
questions  raised  in  Canada,  that  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  Unit,  as  currently  envisaged, 
would  have  adverse  effects  on  the  Sourls, 
.\ssiniboine  and  Red  Rivers,  and  ultimately 
Lake  Winnipeg,  which  would  cause  injury 
to  health  and  property  in  Canada. 

The  Government  of  Canada,  therefore,  is 
pleased  to  learn  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  alternatives  to  the  current  gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  which  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  Canada.  The  Government  of 
Canada  has  not  yet  been  officially  informed 
of  these  alternatives,  however,  nor  have  these 
alternatives  been  discussed  with  Canadian 
officials. 

Since  1969,  by  means  of  a  series  of  Diplo- 
matic Notes  and  meetings,  the  Government 
of  Canada  has  been  in  continuing  consulta- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  as  It 
afifects  Canada.  An  important  stage  in  this 
consultative  process  was  reached  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1973,  with  the  presentation  of  a  Note 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  which 
the  Government  of  Canada  concluded,  baaed 
on  studies  conducted  in  both  countries,  that 
the  proposal  would  run  counter  to  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  United  States  imder 
Article  IV  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1909.  Accordingly,  the  Note  requested  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  "estab- 
lish a  moratorium  on  all  further  construction 
of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  untU  such 
time  as  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments can  reach  an  understanding  that 
Canadian  rights  and  Interests  have  been 
fully  protected  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty". 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  gave 
its  assurances  in  a  reply  Note  dated  February 
5.  1974.  that  "the  United  States  will  comply 
with  its  obligation  to  Canada  not  to  pollute 
water  crossing  the  boimdary  to  the  Injury 
of  health  or  property  within  Canada".  The 
Note  further  stated  that  "no  conartruction 
potentially  affecting  waters  flowing  into  Can- 
ada will  be  undertaJcen  unless  it  is  clear  that 
this  obligation  be  met ". 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
since  repeated  these  assurances  In  response 
to  further  expressions  of  concern  by  Canada 
In  meetings  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
officials  on  the  subject,  including  the  January 
16,  1975  meeting  in  Washington  where  It  wac 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  reapective  Oct- 
ernments  that  they  select  an  i4>proprlate 
mechanism  to  undertake  a  Joint  examination 
of  certain  aspects  of  or  adjustments  to  the 
project,  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  are 
honoured. 

That  this  subject  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able concern  in  Canada  Is  evident  from  the 
continuing  discussion  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Manitoba  Legis- 
lature, and  the  fact  that  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  raised  the  issue  during  his  discusslona 
with  President  Ford  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber. 1974. 


MISSING  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  197S 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tlie  war  in  Vietnam  is  over  for  Ameri- 
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cans,  President  Ford  has  declared.  Ti-ue, 
there  are  no  more  fighting  men  in  Indo- 
china. Thei-e  are  no  more  bombing  raids. 
But,  we  still  do  not  know  for  certain 
what  happened  to  some  2,000  Americans 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  in- 
formation since  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ments of  1973. 

The  Pentagon  lists  900  of  these  2.300 
Americans  as  missing,  their  fate  un- 
known. Included  in  the  900  are  30  civil- 
ians. The  others  are  listed  &i  killed  in 
action.  Tlie  peace  agreement  has  two 
provisions  on  this  humanitarian  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  that  the  other  side  was 
to  cooperate  in  a  search  for  and  return 
of  the  bodies  of  tliose  who  had  been 
killed  in  action.  The  second  is  that  they 
were  to  supply  us  with  whatever  in- 
foitnation  they  had  on  our  people  who 
are  listed  as  missing  and  help  our  forces 
to  try  and  learn  what  happened  to  them. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  have 
not  and  still  are  not  cariTing  out  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  They  never  have  co-  - 
operated  fully  with  our  Government  and 
until  they  do  we  cannot  write  finis  to 
this  chapter  in  Amei-ican  history,  despite 
what  the  President  says.  They  them- 
selves have  admitted  they  can  do  more  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  April  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  an- 
nounced on  behalf  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  three  pilots  listed  as  missing 
had  in  fact  been  killed. 

I  have  cosponsored  Hou5e  Resolution 
278,  which  directs  the  Government  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  detennine  the 
fate  of  those  missing  in  Indochina. 
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lease  129  pounds  of  pollutaiiti  per  hour— or 
move  than  four  ti'nes  the  weig  ic  of  the  steel 
plant  fueitive  emiwioiis  that  ^e  state  wants 
to  control. 
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HON.  JEROME  A.  i  MBRO 
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BALANCE    ENVIRONMENT 
CONTROLS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  needs  to  pace  itself  in  its  tran- 
sition to  environment  stabihty.  This  is 
essential  today  as  we  stress  employment 
and  relating  jobs  in  industry. 

I  read  a  report  in  a  business  bulletin. 
The  environmentalists  Insist  on  elimi- 
nating 28  poimds  of  particulate  emissions 
an  hour.  In  establishing  the  machinery 
to  do  this,  they  have  released  129  pounds 
of  pollutants  an  horn:.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  the  bureaucrats  need  to  find 
someone  with  the  commonsense  to  leave 
business  alone. 

Here  is  the  situation  as  described  in 
the  business  bulletin: 

To  Illustrate  this  pohit,  a  Midwest  steel 
company  is  being  asked  to  control  fugitive 
emissions  that  escape  collection  by  an  al- 
ready existing  a»jd  efficient  air  cleaning  * 
system  employed  by  the  plant  to  control 
major  furnace  emissions.  Collecting  these 
fugitive  emissions,  amounting  to  28  pounds 
of  particulates  per  hour,  will  require  a  bag- 
house  large  enough  to  clean  1.450.000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  baghouse  wUI 
rcqtiir^  the  equivalent  of  65  miUion  BTU's 
per  hour  of  electrical  energy.  To  produce  this 
enerev.  a  power  plant  meeting  EPA  New 
sSource  Standards  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
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The  editorial  follows: 
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cides  that  the  way  to  consene 
raise  prices. 

But  the  Democratic  rebellion  i 
for  it  opens  up  the  possibility  . 
tional  and  less  costly  methods  ol 
gas.  The  United  States  Isn't  the 
try   in    this   dilemma.    Western 
done  a  much  better  job  of  cons 
fuel  xhan  we  have  and  they've 
piutli-.s:  quotas  on  the   amount 
oil  they  iinport.  then  allocating 
simply   ai>d   by   so  doing,  effectl  iig 
•wliat  tiicy  romnme.  France  hai 
espccia'.ly    s\ioce5f fully.    The    Uii  ted 
ci\n  and  Piiould  do  the  same  thii  g 
.•:<■'.  a  ouoia  as  a  nation  as  to  hov 
eisn  oil   we'll   let  in,   we  can  iqen 
?tate  by  slate  so  that  the  tota 
oil  is  tq^;.^^ly  disributed  and  ar^a, 
Northeast,    that   depend   mainly 
o;!.  are  not  discriminated  agaiiifet 
point  ilie  Federal  Government  cc  uld 
up  to  the  states  to  Initiate  thei 
f^erviUion  programs— gasless  Sun  lay 
nuto  days,  whatever.  A  reductioi 
ten   percent   below   1974  consum]  ition 
(oula    be    achieved    with    little 
hardsliip  or  expense. 

T!ie    Congress    htis    happily 
them  the  ill-advised  idea  tliat  onl 
can  aflord  to,  should  have 
ilifit  we  sliottld  try  a  form  of 
lioiiii.g   by   denying  gasoline   to 
cant   .•afford   higher   prices.   Now 
Congress  to  come  up  with  an  er 
that   distributes   gasoline  and   - 
basis  of  import  quotas,  allocation 
handed  distribution.  In  other 
euougli  iliat  we're  not  going  to 
luel  as  we  did  before  without 
for  it  as  well.  The  rejection  of 
tnxes  IS  H  beginning. 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  19 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Ml". 
am    pleased    to   present    the 
article    for    the    informatioi 
colleagues. 

DiF.c.o  Garcia:   New  Indian  Oc|:an  Base 
(By  Henry  Huglln) 

Die^o    Garcia,    a    five    by 
British   atoll   in   the  middle  of 
Ocean,  is  a  matter  of  protracted 
be  twee  ii  the  Administi-atlon  anc 
liome  and  abroad. 

Why    the    controversy? 
buildi'ig  a  military  base  on  this  _. 
and  the  facilities  to  be  built  an( 
relate  directly  to  the  on-going  d 
how  dynamic  a  role  America 
the  world  in  coming  years. 

Congress  approved  several   ^. 
installation  on  Diego  Garcia  of  a 
cations  station  and  last  year  the  , 
of  an  8,000  foot  runway  and  some 
storage.   Now   the  Administratior 
proceed  with  the  further 
naval  and  air  "limited  support  faAlity 
is  to  entail  extending  the  runwa  r 
leei.,  enlarging  petroleum  storage, 
ing  an  anchorage  to  accommoda 
a  carrier  task  force. 

Proponents  base  the  case  for 
ties  on  geopolitics:  the  withdrawfcl 
ish  forces  which  used  to  dominat 
the  increasing  importance  of 
in  the  Indian  Oceai:,  along  which 
ported  half  of  the  world's  seabor 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  to  Europe, 
this    country:    and    the    need    t< 
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balance  the  Increasing'  Soviet  military 
presence  in  that  area. 

Critics  claim  that  c>tiv  i^etUtg  tip  sttch  a 
i>nse  will  promote  an  arms  race  In  the  area. 
A:^d  Hiey  cite  a  1971  UN  re.'^cUitson — .spon- 
sored by  India  and  Sri  I.anl;a  (Ceylon),  and 
'Avc-i  lip  service  by  the  Sovic^t-i — rallinfj  lor 
.'.ii  liidian  Ocean  "i:one  of  pef<ce." 

Hill  the  domestic  critics — oud  the  crlticrxl 
f.U(e  :> broad,  particiUarly  in  India.  Svi  Lankn. 
RMd  Bangladesh — disreg;<rd  or  ranonaU^e 
n.'/ay  what  the  Soviel-s  are  doing. 

Other  Asian  nations — Pakistan.  Iran,  nnd 
:s!ngjipore — have  spoken  out  in  support  ot 
our  military  presence  in  the  liifUnit  Ocean 
!is  a  counterweight  to  the  .Sot  ie^s".  The  con- 
cern of  these  nations,  and  apparently  of 
others  like  China,  is  tliat.  it  not  coinitered 
by  U.S.  forces,  the  Soviets'  grovvif-g  naval 
strength  in  that  ocean  could  become  so  dom- 
inant that  they  could  exercise  control  over 
the  energy  jugular  of  much  of  the  world  and 
also  influence  political  Blifeiimencs  of  the 
nati((ns  bordering  that  ocean. 

The  Soviets  seem  to  be  seeking  fuicl,  dom- 
inance. They  have  increas<'d  their  navHl 
activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  fotir-iold  since 
I960.  With  the  opening  ot  the  Siwy.  Canal 
early  this  month,  they  can  readily  iucrease 
their  activity  further.  Their  nmai  bases  in 
the  Black  Sea  are  now  only  2.d(»0  miles  from 
iiie  Indian  Ocean,  compared  with  11,000 
miles  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed.  (Our 
nearest  large  naval  base.  S'tbic  Bay  in  tlie 
Philippines,  is  4,500  miles  a.vuy  irom  (he- 
western  Indian  Ocean. ) 

And  the  Soviets  ha"e  acquired  some 
bases  in  the  area  and  are  seekhig  oiliers. 

In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion's bid  to  expand  the  Diejjo  Garcia 
base.  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Schleyinger  on 
June  10th  relea.sed  aerial  photos  of  a 
nearly  completed  Soviet  naval  and  air 
base  in  Somalia — on  tlie  eastern  edge  of 
Africa,  overseeing  the  westeni  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  These  photos  showed  new 
docks,  communications  facilities,  bar- 
racks, petroleum  storage  tanks,  a  15,000 
foot  rimway,  and  a  missiile  storage  and 
handling  facility. 

Both  Somalia  and  Soviet  Russia  have 
denied  that  a  Soviet  base  was  under  de- 
velopment in  Somaha.  But  these  denials 
are  as  believable  as  the  Cuban  and  Rus- 
sian denials  in  1962  that  Soviet  nuclear 
missiles  were  being  emplaced  in  Cuba. 

In  addition  to  the  Somalia  bas-e,  thf 
Soviets  have  use  of  base  facilities  in  Ye- 
men, on  the  south  side  of  the  Arabian 
penuisula;  in  Iraq,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  on  Mawitius  Island;  and 
in  Bangladesh.  They  have  bid  for  access 
to  Indian  ports  and  are  establishing  links 
with  the  new  government  of  Mozam- 
bique, which  just  has  become  independ- 
ent of  Portugal;  likely  they  will  seek  use 
of  the  port  of  Lourneco  Ma  rque-s.  a  major 
iwrt  of  southeast  Africa. 

So,  Diego  Garcia  seems  to  be  another 
case  of  our  takmg  the  least  bad  of  the 
alternative  courses  of  action  open  to  us. 
Obviously,  we  would  prefer  not  extend- 
ing our  bases  and  military  forces  into 
another  area  of  the  world.  But,  if  we 
don't  do  it — and  thereby  counterbalance 
the  Soviets  moves — there  is  no  other  na- 
tion that  can. 

And  the  Soviets'  moves  seem  to  have 
the  objective  of  unbalancing,  to  their 
advantage,  the  power  in  the  Indian 
Ocean — as  in  the  other  areas  of  the  world 
they  move  into — ^for  their  ideological  and 
ceopoiitical  expansionist  goals, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  again  facing  the  reality  that— 
as  a  stiperpower.  which  we  cannot  avoid 
being — there  Ls  no  relief  for  us  from  bm- 
dens  in  the  v/orld,  hard  decisions,  and 
steps  to  counter  those  of  the  Soviet; ". 

The  Diego  Garcia  bat.e  is  neither  a 
large  nor  an  entauKlitig  conmutmeut.  It 
iy  a  prudent,  wise,  and  necessary  step  in 
the  iriim  game  of  globtil  power  politics — 
whi'.h  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  for  our 
futuie  seciuity  atid  veil  bcini^  avc\  lor 
the  saciii'ity  and  ivell  being  ot  lU'tt'h  oi 
the  rt:>t  .if  the  vvorlcl  :is  well. 


V(/rER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
EXPANDS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

Uf    NEW    VOP.'C 

I\  1  HK  HOUSE  OF  PErsrSENTATlVK.^ 

Mondaii.  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  RANGE!,.  Mr.  Sj^eaker,  I  was 
plea,sed  to  learn  that  the  Voter  Educa- 
tion Project  is  e.spaiiding  its  activities  to 
iucvea.'-e  minoritj  participation  in  the 
political  process.  Tlie  Voter  Education 
Project  has  earned  a  national  reputation 
ior  its  elfective  nouparti.<<an  rnobili/ation 
of  pi'eviouslj'  disenfranciilsed  rlri.'.ei)s  1 1 
register  and  vote. 

Tiie  Shreveport.  La.  Sun,  has  ju.st  re- 
iwrted  on  a  new  VEP  advisory  commit- 
tee set  up  in  Louisiana  to  further  the 
f;oal  of  full  and  effe«^tive  )X)litical  par- 
ticipation of  blacks  in  the  State. 

The  work  of  the  Voter  Education  Proj- 
ect has  inspired  community  organiza- 
tions across  the  countiy  to  work  in  citi- 
zen registration  drives.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  exercised  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  for  tire  first  time  due 
to  tlie  success  of  VEP.  Tliis  new  expan- 
sion of  VEP's  activities  comes  at  an 
auspicious  time  since  the  House  of  Rep- 
i-esentatives  just  passed  legislation  by  an 
ovenvhelming  margin  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  will  quickly  foUow 
the  House's  lead  and  act  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  ot  1975. 

At  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  CoNGREssiONAt  RECORD  the  Shreve- 
ix)rt  Sun's  article  on  the  Voter  Educa- 
tion Project. 

|Fnmi  the  &l\r«vf  port  (L.i.)  Sttn. 

Juiie  5.  1P75I 

Voiin  Piji'iAiioN  PKojt.cr  Ojins  CoMsu.-n  £ 

n*  LomsxANA 

AxiANiA.  Ofc.R(;i*.— The  Voter  Education 
Project.  I«ic.  ( VKP)  has  organized  an  advisorv 
committee  in  tuc  state  ol  Louisiana  to  assiit 
in  developing  its  nonpartisaiv  political  pro- 
grams for  increasing  minority  political  par- 
ticipation. The  Voter  Education  Project,  since 
Its  conception  in  the  early  'CDs.  has  \\orked 
throughout  the  11  southern  states. 

John  Lewis,  executive  director  of  the  Voter 
Education  Project  stated,  "This  is  a  pre- 
carious period  for  the  minority  political  de- 
velopment in  the  Sotith.  It  is  essential  that 
Blacks  across  the  country  coniintie  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  political  process." 

The  Louisiana  Advisory  Committee  will 
function  as  an  advisory  group  on  VEP  activi- 
ties in  the  state.  It  will  be  composed  of 
20  persons  representing  variotis  organiza- 
tions and  congressional  districts. 

Stan  Alexander,  VEP  research  director,  will 
be  the  staff  coordinator  assigned  to  work 
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•.vii.i  the  committee.  AJe.KMiidcr  stated,  "The 
c>i'gaiiixiiie  ol  an  advisory  committee  i.>!  a 
(wsitive  step  tovard  de-.elopmg  political  pii»- 
,:t'am;---  which  ate  refleci'e  of  'he  needs  r.f 
local  blacks  We,  tite  stotf  of  VEP.  ate  \fvjK,'\-x 
lorv.ard  u.  a  sucii--.sslni  :k»\  at  the  state.  " 

Atlornoy  Wtidoa  Rougouii  oi  New  Orle.<n<-. 
•  •iiiiiriip.r  cif  til!'  Cfiiiui.ittee  and  lormer  VEP 
Fie'd  Director.  eiaphHi.; -e-'t  tr..ii  the  advisoi;. 
;-.iotip  h„.-N  un  i.npcir'aiit  ruie  (o  play:  "BlaC; 
involvement  iu  tlsc  poliiiciii  pix>cess  is  mou- 
.-.-rioir;  today  ihi,ii  t  vci'  bel-jie.  We  ai'C  Ini-ing 
'erisifi..'  is'ittf;,.  and  pcliliciil  decisions  are 
bfiu'^  mi.  cle  wMclt  wi'.l  hii-e  h  direct  impac* 
on  blacks  in  the  coun-ry  '  \i;y.  Rougentt  i.'- 
ci-.lllng  t'.r  the  s.upp<;t  of  a'.i  local  com- 
Diunlly  lit  the  K;pie  of  I -ntlsiana  t.i  hrip 
Uiftk,*  t'li-;  piojjiini  a  rf.\-.^vs 


OL/ii  VICrN.WI  1  n  \GEDy 


v.: 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or     INDIANA 

.Hf  ROUSE  OF  RFPR^!^ENTA•iIVES. 
Monday.  June  L'.7,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
read  with  interest  the  follon  ing  analysL«. 
"Our  Vietnam  Tragedy."  by  John  K. 
Pairbauk.  Francis  Lee  Hipginson  Profes- 
.^^or  of  History  and  chairn\an  of  the 
Council  on  East  Asian  studies.  Harvprd 
University. 

Pi-ofe.«;sor  Fairbaiil:  is  v.  idely  recog- 
i^ized  as  an  outstanding  Anieiican  ju- 
tliority  on  the  history  of  Asia. 

I  insert  the  text  of  his  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1975  issue  of  News- 
letter of  the  Harvard  Graduate  Society 
for  Advanced  Study  and  Research: 

Oye  Vietnam  Iracedy 

(By  John  K.  Fairbank,  Francis  Lee  Hi(:gln- 
son  Professor  of  History  an<l  chairman  of 
the  Cotuicil  on  East  Asian  Studies) 
By  the  time  you  can  study  it.  almost  every- 
thing is  historj-.  Historical  studies  are  con- 
ducted in  many  parts  of  Harvard.  Our  Viet- 
nam tragedy  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
Historians    are    trained    to    explain    why 
something  happened,  no  matter  what  It  was. 
On  this  basis  they  have  sometimes  explaine<l 
even  thhigs  that  did  not  happen,  under  a 
misapprehension  that  they  did.  Explaining 
Vietnam  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

UliTOr.KAL   TTAt-FUy    P.LGIKS    WITH    J<..'-iC>KANCf.- 

How  could  we  8i>end  50.000  lives  and  S150 
billion  iu  a  country  almost  exiicily  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth  abottt  vvhich  we 
liad  nerer  heard  before  194.'i?  Perhaps  this 
extreme  remoteness  of  Vietnam  is  part  of  the 
explanation.  Being  almost  completely  ig- 
norant about  it.  we  could  easily  fill  our 
minds  with  many  non-facts.  The  tragedy  be- 
gins with  this  fpctor  of  isnorance. 

VIETNAM   LEAST   KNOWN    OF   CHTNFSE   C-l'LTURpiJ 

Of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  ancient 
Chlnese-culttire  area.  Vietnam  was  the  least 
known  to  us.  With  China  we  had  had  trading 
relations  since  1785  and  Christ  ian  missionarv 
relations  smce  1830.  Some  30,000  Chinese 
scholars  had  come  to  the  United  Stat«s  to 
stwdy  on  government  scholarships  and  many 
thousaurt-5  more  on  private  resotirces.  At  the 
height  of  otu'  missionarj-  movement  Mtere. 
we  had  more  tli.in  5.000  Christ L',n  workers 
representing  American  constituencies  iu 
evangelism,  education,  and  medical  uurk  in 
China.  Ever  since  IftOO  the  Open  Door  pol- 
icy— to  mninl!<tn  China '.s  administrative  in- 
tegiity  so  that  we  could  trade  there  and 
China  coitd  de-.etop  as  an  independent  na- 
tion- had  >M?rn  itaUcd  ns  our  enlightened  pol- 
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ley  for  that  region.  Years  before  Pearl  Harbor 
wa  had  taken  the  Chinese  side  against  Japa- 
nese aggression  because  so  many  Americans 
felt  common  bonds  with  Chinese  business- 
men or  students  or  social  workers. 

AMERICAN    ronMED   EARLT    BONDS    WTTH    CHtHA. 
KOREA,    JAPAK 

In  Korea,  meanwhile,  American  mission- 
aries became  very  active  In  tlie  1880s  and 
continued  to  maintain  their  oiitposus  even 
during  the  forty  years  of  Japanese  colonial 
rule  after  1905.  When  we  Aent  to  tlic  de- 
fense of  South  Korea  in  1950.  we  bad  an 
Important  nucleus  of  Americans.  Fome  of 
them  Sous  of  missionary  educators  wlio  could 
speak  and  read  Korean.  We  were  al^o  aware 
of  our  long  relatlonsliip  with  iuodernl?lng 
elements  in  Korea,  where  we  felt  we  had  had 
an  historical  role  even  if  a  minor  cc. 

Similarly,  witli  J.ipau  the  bonds  of  f:  toad- 
ship,  busiue?s,  and  Christian  education  were 
very  extensive  at  both  ends  of  the  Ji'pa- 
nese-Amerlcan  relationship.  For  example. 
Commodore  Perry  had  brought  Japan  ijito 
modern  times.  Tlie  cau.<=e  of  Japanese  art  had 
been  taken  up  avidly  In  American  circles 
from  the  ISOO'a.  Warfare  between  us  was  a 
terrible  blow,  but  ii  was  superimposed  on 
two  generations  of  thoughtful  fi-iend-,liip 
and  Interchange,  and  all  this  lay  behind  the 
successful  American  tutelage  of  a  ucv.-  Japan 
during  the  Occupation. 

Bt'T    WHY    NOT    VIETNAll? 

,  One  could  go  on  pointing  out  the  range 
»nd  extent  of  American  contact  with  China. 
Korea,  and  Japan.  But  what  of  Vietnam? 
The  story  was  very  different  Indeed.  First  of 
all.  the  country  was  known  to  us  as  French 
Indochina,  a  congeries  of  people  and  areas 
put  together  by  the  French  empire.  Cambodia 
was  vaguely  known  to  students  of  art  for 
Its  Imposing  medieval  monuments.  Laos  whs 
out-of-bounds  for  almost  anyone.  Mean- 
while, we  spoke  of  the  Vietnamese  people  r..s 
Annamltes  (a  term  rather  reminiscent,  of 
termites),  which  was  derived  from  the  Clil- 
nese  name,  Annam.  given  to  the  Hanoi  rej;loii 
when  It  was  ruled  by  the  Tang  Chinese  In 
the  7th  century.  "Annam"  means  "the  paci- 
fied south."  We  could  not  even  call  the  Viet- 
namese by  their  proper  name.  The  Western 
missionaries  there  had  been  French  Catholic 
•Imoet  entirely:  Anglo-Saxon  Protesttuits 
had  had  practically  no  opportunity.  French 
colonialism  developed  modern  plantations 
and  export  trade,  but  the  American  business 
community  did  not  share  In  this.  Vietnam- 
ese scholars  and  businessmen  went  to  Paris 
hut,  as  French  sitbjects  and  French-speak- 
ing, they  had  minimal  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  Atlantic  community. 

CWlTUSAt.    AND    NATIONAL   IDENTItT    ELI  DEO    t'S 

Zq  short,  French  Indochina  shut  us  out 
effectively,  and  we  did  not  even  realize  that 
Vietnam  was  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Chl- 
aese  culture  area  which  used  the  Chinese 
writing  system  untU  very  recently  In  the 
same  way  that  the  Koreans  and  Japanese 
had  done.  There  was  simply  no  study  of  this 
nglon  In  American  universities,  and  there 
were  very  few  books  In  English  that  one 
could  read  on  the  subject  at  all.  Vietnam 
crept  Into  our  Uterature  only  as  an  example 
of  French  colonialism  during  the  past  him* 
dred  years.  Its  long  backgroimd.  first,  for  a 
thousand  years  as  a  province  of  China,  and, 
second,  for  a  thousand  years  as  an  Independ- 
ent country  In  China's  orbit,  remained  qiilte 
unknown  to  us.  We  were  lacking  both  In  key 
area-specialized  personnel  and  In  the  kind 
of  literature  that  could  produce  such  people. 
One  could  not  study  Vietnamese  In  this 
country  until  after  World  War  n.  and  then 
at  only  one  or  two  places. 
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Some  shortcomings  can   be 
organized  ellort  and  by  that 
cialty,  the  appropriation  of  fu 
got  Into  the  Vietnam  wa'-,  w 
triiiii  some  thousands  of  Amer 
Vittnamesc.  However,  historlra 
Ing  cannot  be  so  easily  acqiiire 
to  emergency  e.Tort   and   mon<  v 
iiaatrc  In  Vietnam  -.vas  cprived 
Vietnamese  sc.iirces,  not  irora 
\^e    uiiderstoocl    for   ouioclvts 
Scene.  Judging   by  proiiouucci 
.si..iPMr.(>i,   our   troops   were    ii 
oilier  .s'-aaw  pl.Tcc'^  to  defeat 
aRi;rp;  sion"   coniiii^^    from    a   N 
wliich  we  !».id  never  seen.  Our  i 
injf  tlie  ooutli  alter  lOOiS  \va<;  fir 
ec{-ul\.';lei!t   of  our  defense  of 
;iit,ee:i   year^   before.   It    was   : 
forestalling  a  southward  expa 
tiese  communi.'sni    (whicli   the 
ficntly  never  had  in  mind)  as 
arm  of  "monolithic,  athei.'^tic, 
L-ommunlsm"  (which  l:ad  eea.se  i 
East  .Asia   l)y   j-.t   least    iVi'-O. 
lore).   Having   so   iiiadeoviate 
our  role  on  tlie  scene,  we  hart 
in  convincing  ourselves  that  ii 
pose  worthy  of  tlie  efrm-t. 

JltUlARY    INVOLVFMENT:     SiTAU 

JIOMENTUM  rcE  I  rprrxR 
Here.  per!iaps,  we  v.ere  furih 
our  excellent  tradition  that  the 
orders  from  the  civil  governm 
them.'-e'ves  no  political  aims. 
Hous"  provided  tlie  (sanction. 
could  concern  Itself  with 
power  witho\it  questioning  our 
once  the  battle  was  Joined,  the 
on  our  military  dog  could  har 
operations  in  detail. 

I-IIYSICAI,     DFSTRTTCnON     rROIT.Hl 

or  socr.;ir,  accelee.^ting  h\ 
To  say  that  we  lacked  an  i 
in  South  Vietnamese  society  is 
of  saying  that  we  were  basically 
Vietnam  for  our  own  stratejzic 
"defend"  an  allied  regime  is  on 
e.xpression  for  what  happens  w 
Hon  American  troops  brin 
bard  rural  areas  and  bring  PX's 
our  lurban  auxiliaries.  The 
we  were  greatly  accelerating  tlie 
of  Vietnam  as  millions  of  ref  ug 
cities  was  true  enough,  but  not 
our  credit  or  to  the  benefit  of  th( 
namese.  In  short,  otir  war  effort 
only  pliyslcal  destruction  but 
aster.  Like  the  Japanese  in 
war  In  China  in  the  1930'e  and 
oughly  softened  up  the  old 
fact  probably  brought  It  into 
from  which  Hanoi  can  now  prec 
social  order  with  greater  ease 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
looks  at  It,  our  function  was 
negative  than  on  the  constrtict 

tTNRgCONSTP.trCTABLE  RITMNANTS 

DisASTra 
Tlie  reason  for  our  failure,  l 
essentially  that  we  were  on  th( 
of  a  civil  conflict.  The  anti- 
erals  whom  we  supported  in 
been  part  of  the  French  colon  ia 
had  already  been  defeateti  by  thi 
MInh  In  1954.  The  patriots  w 
would  form  a  strong  South  Viet 
communist  regime  were  for 
unconnected  with  the  grass  rooti 
ular  mobilization  can  be  achiev 
cal   power  developed.   In   othe] 
picked  up  the  remnants  to  the 
aster  and  tried  to  use  them  i 
American  success.  The  outcome 
gone  conclusion. 
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lIISTOrvl;   MISUNDERSTANDING  OP 
TIONA?!T   tROPOanONS 

One  cliief  factor  that  made 
was  the  absence  in  our  minds  of 
cal  understanding  of  the  moderr 
ese  revolution.  By  degrees,  when 
late,  we  began  to  realize  that  It  \ 
lution  inspired  by  the  sentiment 
alism  while  clothed  in  the  Ideolo 
mmilori  as  applied  to  Vietnam's 
all  the  early  anti-French  re 
niem<:.  tlie  Vietnamese  Communisi 
sliown  the  liighest  survival  ca] 
becau.se  of  lis  secret  methods 
tioiifi  coiitiicts.  By  134.5  the  mo 
by  Ho  Chi-Miiili  a.id  its  United 
Viet  Miuh.  liad  inherited  the 
a  natioiuil  revolution.  A  few 
tieveiopniei.t  were  available,  but 
iieed  tlieui.  The  result  was  that  in 
of  beiiiji  aiiti-coaimuiiist,  vr.gue  X. 
teim  had  liecome  b>  19G5,  we 
anii-nationaiitit  etiort. 
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ANTINAI  ION  ALISM 

This  kii'd  of  error,  and  there 
c'lhers  like  i^.  was  facilitated  by 
b?iek£ion:id    cont.-.ct    with    th© 
people.    In    .Japan   we   had   from 
generation    many    liberal    friend 
whom  we  understood  the  rise 
militarism.  In  China  we  had  a 
ground  of  many  personal  contact: 
with  tlie  many  excellent  people 
tionalist  regime,  but  also  with 
)'!sts  at  Yenan.  lu  the  early  194(Js 
Yenaii  was  a  way-station  on  a 
escape  route  from  north   China 
Peking  manager  of  the  National 
escaped  from  the  Japanese  by  wa; 
and  by  the  lime  he  reached 
lo  be  (^ne  capitaltst  with  nothlr^ 
highe-t  praise  lor  the  Chinese 
Later,  both  Journalists  and 
officers    were    able   to    report   In 
terms  on  the  motives  and  alms  ol 
tungs  movement.  By  the  late  1940 
that  there  was  a  revolution  In  Chl^a 
natioi'Rl  disputation  about  the 
Chinese    Communists    and    the 
government  was  generally  ba.sed 
edge  even  if  fragmentary.  By  the 
eral  TMnr.  hall  came  back  from 
Becretary  of  State  In  January  o 
knew  enough  to  prevent  oinr  inte 
tlie  Chinese  civil  war.  The 
the   "loss  of  China"  In  Amerlcah 
though  severe  at  the  time,  were 
refleciioii  of  what  intervention  li 
nese  chil  war  would  have  cost  us, 
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Yet  o-vir  historical  sense  was  _, 
oped  that  In  looking  back  at  th« 
China  to  communism,  we  did  no 
the   1960s  of  the  major  fact  th« 
learned  enough  about  the  Chines* 
to  have  the  good  sense  to  stay  oui 
stead  of  this  obvious  positive  fact, 
of  our  leaders  were  filled  with  Uk 
a  manufactured  "loss  of  Vietnam' 
used  In  American  politics  as  th 
China"  had  been  used.  This  su 
sideration  about  the  fortunes  of  . 
American  politics  la  an  index  to 
of  the  American  public  mind 
East  Asian  experience. 

Suppoce  a  child  playing  by  tl 
sees  a  truck  coming  and  steps 
spattered   by   it,   and   receives 
from  his  mother  for  having  got 
dirty.  So  the  next  time  he  sees  a 
ing,  he  avoids  the  roadside  and 
that  led  to  his  discomfiture,  and 
run  over  by  the  truck.  Even  a 
have  more  sense  than  that,  you 
historians  are  likely  to  judge 
about  the  level  at  which  otir 
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derstandlng  of  revolutionary  East  Asia  has 
operated. 


REASON   HANDGUN    CONTROL    IS 
NECESSARY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE   DISTRICT   OF   C'OI.l-MBM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.Si  NTA'I'I  VFS 

Monday,  June  23.  1B75 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliree 
times  in  the  last  7  years  I  have  had  to 
travel  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  burial  of 
a  King;  members  of  the  family  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  Two  of  tho.<ie  fu- 
nerals were  the  result  of  the  easy  Rccess 
to  and  senseless  use  of  deadly  fiiearms. 
The   death   of  Mrs.   Alberta    Williams 
King,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  in  June  of  last  year  is  still 
painfuUy  fresh  in  my  mind.  She  and  a 
cherished   trustee  of  her  chui-ch   were 
gunned  down  as  she  sat  playing  tiie  or- 
gan at  a  Simday  morning  \vor.ship  terr- 
ice  by  a  demented  young  man  who  had 
gained  easy  access  to  a  deadly  handgun. 
This  kind  of  funeral  v.as  not  new  to 
me.  As  a  minister  and  activist  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  I  have  officiated 
at  tlie  funerals  of  nimierous  citizens  who 
would  be  alive  today  had  we  a  lav.-  ban- 
ning the  manufacture,  sale,  and  posses- 
sion of  handgtms.  As  a  minister.  I  have 
buried  children  who  hate  been  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  firearms  accidents  be- 
cause handguns  were  in  the  home.  I 
have   buried  sorely   missed   wives   and 
mothers,  husbands  and  fathers  whose 
lives  were  snuffed  out  at  the  tragic  end 
of  family   quarrels    because   handguns 
were  in  the  home.  I  have  buried  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  were  the  victims  of 
handguns  used  in  the  commission  of 
crimes,  and  a  very  fine  law  enforcement 
officer  in  my  church  who  was  senselesslj- 
gunned  down  while  handling  a  routine 
traffic  violation. 

I  am  tired  of  handgun  funerals.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  I  represent 
in  this  Congress,  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  males  under  the  age  of  40  is 
firearms.  Last  year  we  had  a  record  295 
homicides  in  our  Nations  Capital,  158 
of  them  by  handguns. 

These  people  died,  as  people  contmue 
to  die  every  day,  because  handguns  are 
as  accessible  as  they  are  deadlj'.  Anvone 
from  the  hardened  criminal,  to'  the 
frightened  teenager  committing  his  fii-st 
crime,  can  easily  obtam  a  gun,  not  only 
here  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  vir- 
tuallj'  anywhere  in  the  country.  Some 
have  estimated  that  there  are  some 
200,000  handguns  on  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  am  tii-ed  of 
handgun  funerals. 

If  my  remarks  thus  far  ha\e  sounded 
morbid,  believe  me  I  have  intended  it  so. 
I  have  a  deep  personal  aversion  to  the 
private  ownership  of  handguns  that  I 
Miare  with  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  today. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  handgun 
deaths  are  just  a  problem  to  me  person- 
ally or  unique  to  the  District  of  CoUim- 
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bia,  let  rhe  remind  you  that  every  ci(y 
in  the  United  States  has  this  problem. 
Gims  are  responsible  for  an  average 
of  69  deaths  each  day  in  America.  Of  the 
25,000  gim  deaths  occurring  each  year, 
12,000  are  homicides,  10,000  are  suicides, 
and  3,000  are  accidents.  One  out  of  every 
hundred  deaths  m  tlie  United  States  is 
caused  by  a  gun.  Forty  percent  of  the 
victims  are  19  years  old  or  less.  In  addi- 
tion, some  200,000  people  are  wounded 
by  firearms  each  year,  resulting  m  para- 
lyzation,  sterilization,  dismemberment, 
blindne.'^s.  deafnet-s,  and  other  disablmg 
effects. 

In  1971^  54  percent  of  t>ll  mui'ders  com- 
mitted were  carried  out  by  handgmis. 

Between  1969  and  1974,  armed  i-ob- 
bety  increased  75  percent,  and  both  ag- 
gravated assault  and  gim  murder  were 
up  50  percent.  Our  population  did  not 
increase  in  suth  vast  proportions. 

Most  murders  are  committed  by  pre- 
viously law-abiding  citL-^ns  where  the 
killer  and  victim  me  acquainted — ap- 
proximately 25  percent  occiu-  within 
families.  These  are  murders  which  could 
well  have  been  prevented  by  gvm  control. 
The  fact  Is  that  guns  in  the  home  do 
not  prevent  lawlessness,  violence,  and 
deatli:  they  cause  it.  For  every  intruder 
stopped  by  a  liomeowner  witli  a  gtm, 
there  are  four  accidents  in  the  home. 
Close  to  3,000  accidental  deaths  are 
caused  by  firearms  each  year.  One-fourth 
of  the  victims  are  imder  14  years  old. 

Handgmis  are  involved  in  a  majority 
of  all  police  killings.  Durhig  the  period 
of  1967-73.  firearms  were  used  by  felons 
to  commit  95  percent  of  ttie  poUce  kill- 
ings. Dming  tliis  period.  858  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  slain:  613  were  killed 
with  handguns.  104  with  rifles,  101  with 
shotguns,  the  remaining  40  were  killed 
with  weapons  other  than  guns. 

The  three  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers killed  hi  1973  were  killed  by  tlie 
use  of  liandgnn.s. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  full  im- 
pact of  handguns  in  homicide  statistics 
alone.  There  are  countless  rapes,  rob- 
beries, assaults  carried  out  with  hand- 
gmis. A  gnn  gives  the  crimhial  the  God- 
like power  of  life  and  death  over  ordinary 
citizens.  We  must  get  gims  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals,  and  my  legislation 
will  set  the  framework  for  doing  it. 

The  shape  of  oiu-  history  over  the  last 
decade  has  been  distorted  by  firearms  in 
the  hands  of  paranoid  little  men.  Phst 
John  F.  Kemiedy.  then  Malcohn  X,  Mar- 
tin Luther  Kmg,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. All  of  tliis  tragedy  because  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  unwiUing  to  see  a  simple 
fact:  the  only  purpose  of  a  gun  is  to  kill. 
The  number  of  handgmis  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  as  high  as  40  mil- 
liMi— or  about  1  gim  for  every  5  persons 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  gi-eat 
increase  m  the  number  of  such  w  eapon.<: 
The  incredible  proliferation  of  firearms 
m  the  United  States,  however,  is  not  part 
of  a  worldwide  trend.  Tlie  total  num- 
ber of  gun  deatlis  in  all  other  free  na- 
tions is  exceeded  by  tlie  number  of  gun 
deaths  in  the  United  States  alone.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  rates  of  accidental 
deaths  and  homicides  by  firearms  in  var- 
ious countries  of  the  world.  The  most 
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i-ecent  years  for  which  flgnres  are  avail- 
able are  represented: 
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With  proper  gun  contr<d  laws,  Uie 
gun  death  rates  of  the  United  States 
could  someday  favorably  compare  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

State  and  local  laws  cannot  be  effec- 
tive in  controlUng  this  menace.  Tliere 
is  demonstrated  need  for  immediate 
strong  and  comprehensive  national 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  type  of  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  2313,  i.«, 
a  fair  and  woikable  way  to  begin  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  plague  of  guns  which 
has  swept  our  land. 

The  primary  provisions  of  mj'  bill 
are  as  follows : 

First,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  anj- 
person  to  import,  manufacture,  sell,  buv, 
transfer,  receive,  or  transport  any  hand- 
gun or  handgun  ammunition. 

Second,  exceptions  to  the  overall  pi-o- 
hibition  would  be  granted: 

For  licensed  gun  clubs  which  keep 
IJossession  and  control  of  sruns  on  their 
premises; 

For  police  dnd  other  la'.\  enforcement 
officials; 

For  pi-ofessionel  security  guard  serv- 
ices licensed  under  State  law; 

And  for  gims  that  are  coUectore  items. 

Third,  the  penalty  for  manufacturing, 
selUng,  or  trading  m  handguns  would  be 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
5  yeai-s.  or  botli.  Tlie  penalty  for  pos- 
session of  a  handgim  would  be  $2,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
yeai-s.  or  both. 

Fourth,  the  law  woiUd  reQuire  that 
handgmis  be  turned  in  within  a  6- 
month  period  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act. 

Fifth,  persons  turning  in  their  hand- 
Kuns  would  receive  a  tax  credit  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  handgun  or 
$25.  whichever  is  greater.  This  is  an 
added  inducement  to  turn  in  guns. 

I  am  not  neces.-arily  wed  to  the  tax 
credit  idea.  I  do  feel  that  tliis  Is  an 
easy  and  useful  administrative  mecha- 
nism for  deaUng  with  the  "bounty"  pro- 
vision which  will  be  essential  to  anv 
effective  liandgun  legislation. 

It  is  my  fenent  hope  that  as  hand- 
gims  disappear  from  the  national  scene 
this  Nation  may  approach  an  era  of 
domestic  tranquility  which  will  allow 
us  to  implement  a  system  similar  to  that 
now^  existing  m  many  European  coun- 
tries, where  even  the  poUce  do  not  carry 
guns  except  in  emergency  situations.  I 
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believe  that  this  legislation  is  the  only 
way  for  us  to  begin  to  bring  an  end  to 
America's  longest  national  nightmare, 
the  nightmare  of  death  and  destruction 
brought  on  by  the  use  of  handguns. 

In  the  time  m  v.hich  I  have  been 
speaking  with  you,  approximately  15 
crimes  have  been  committed  with  a  eun. 
Most  likely,  at  least  one  pcr.son  has  been 
needlessly  killed. 

I  respectfully  urge,  plead,  with  you 
tliat  the  House  set  on  with  the  task  of 
meeting  this  nightmare.  The  country  is 
In  danger  of  becomlni?  one  gi-eat  armed 
battleground.  The  time  has  long  since 
come  for  us  to  wipe  this  stain  of  armed 
violence  from  our  land. 

How  many  more  deatlos  will  it  take 
before  we  know  that  too  many  jieoplc 
have  aheady  died? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RI  MARKS 


H.R.   5450— A3SISTANCE   FOR   GUAM 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  CDAM 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  REPrvK.si;.NTATIVFS 

Monday.  June  23,  1975 

Ml-.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  16, 1975, 1  testified  before  tlie  House 
Subcommittee  on  Territories,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  in  support  of  my  bill.  H.R. 
5450.  which  authorizes  $56  milUon  in 
fMeral  loans,  loan  guai-antees,  and 
grants  to  be  used  for  economic  develop- 
ment on  Guam.  Since  I  believe  that  my 
statement  may  be  of  Interest  to  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  hereby  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

Statement  of  Antumio  B.  Won  Pat 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  dlstingiUshed  col- 
leagues. On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  I 
wabt  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  sched- 
uling these  hearings  today.  I  know  how  busy 
you  and  the  other  members  are  with  pres-slug 
Congressional  buslnefis  and  other  Important 
matter  elsewhere,  so  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep 
my  testimony  brief  and  to  the  point.  The 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  authorize  $56  mUUou 
In  federal  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  grants, 
subject  to  au  annual  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment which  is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill  remains  constant.  My  intention  Is  to 
obtain  only  a  one-time  authorization  of  $56 
mUUon;  and  not  the  annual  authorizations 
of  $59  million  which  are  authorized  by  the 
bill's  present  language.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  shaU  offer  a  corrective  amendment  to 
achieve  the  desired  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arrival  of  several  thou- 
sand Vietnamese  on  Guam  has  demonstrated 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Territory's  Infrastruc- 
ture, and  in  fact  placed  considerable  burden 
on  the  already  overtaxed  public  facilities.  All 
basic  public  facilities  on  Guam,  both  civilian 
and  mUltary  owned,  are  all  tied  Into  one 
system.  Parenthetically,  let  me  add  that  we 
recently  e.xperlenced  a  water  shortage  in  some 
villages  near  the  refugee  camps  due  to  the 
hiadequate  filtering  capability.  The  supply  of 
water  was  available,  but  the  pipes  and  sedl- 
mentaUon  and  filtering  capacity  was  simply 
not  adequate  to  handle  any  increase  In 
population. 

I  might  also  add  that  while  .school  plants 
can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
lack  of  these  educational  facilities  In  Guam's 
futxire  Is  beyond  measure.  Student  enroll- 
ment In  our  schools  In  the  last  10  years  has 
InctMued  a  phenomenal  79*:?,  from  15.033 
In  1M3  to  26.922  In  1972.  Annual  enrollment 
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Is  expected  to  increnfo  at  an  a 
per  year  over  the  next  decade,  i 
cational  facilities  for  approxi, 
students  by  the  1984  .school  v 
tional  burden  on  our  education 
revealed  by  Jlr.  Joseph  Crlsos 
testimony  last  week  at  an  over 
before  tlie  Subconunit  lec  ou 
Secondary  aixd  Vocaiioui.l  Ed 
Oiiani  Dcpsirtment  of  Eriucati 
ihat  ihe  per  capita  cost  of  e; 
shlld  on  Guam  is  *1.750  a  ve.ir 
impact  aid  funds  only  provide 
*510.17  for  students  who-^e  par 
wjrk  on  federal  properly  aud  ci 
studeiiLo  uboiie  puieuis  work 
reside  on  federal  property.  Tli 
•  •i  fpdera'  impact  aid  fiiu'lin. 
detrimental  lmp.ict  on  our  pub! 
tcii.i.  particularly  becaii.se  mill 
fnlH  comprise  40  ;  of  tlie  pupi 
<> nam's  public  schticls. 

As  if  our  own  pruljleu)<i  ".ere 
there  is  a  possibility  that  schoc 
t>e  needed  in  unknown  (jupui 
iianie.si;  childrc:t  whose  parents 
to  remain  on  Guam  or  find  th 
there  longer  than  expected,  a 
bility  Indeed. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr 
<vne  seems  to  have  a  precide  i  in 
the  processing  and  reset Uemen 
will  be  completed.  It  appears 
substantial  numbers  of  them 
nialning  on  Guam  beyond  thi 
days.  Many  with  family  ties  o 
relatives  of  military  depende 
pendents  of  former  military  , 
siding  on  Guam  may  clioo^e  to 
their  permanent  residence. 
Federal  immlgratir.n  law  pernii 
th\K  of  aliens  Into  the  island 
V-2  visas  (businessmen  and  far 
rpry  workers  and  tJu»e  seekii. 
resident  status. 

Guam  is  an  American   terri 
people  are  American  citizens.  I  • 
that  emphatically  clear   becau 
of  our  colleagues  in  Congress  ai 
that  fact.  Because  of  Guam's  g 
cation  in  the  Western  Pacific", 
and  continues  to  be  vital  to 
the   Pacific.   More    .so   since 
South   Viet   Nam   and   the    _    . 
American  presence  In  Southea  it 
public  declaration  of  President 
his  recent  overture  to  the  Pec 
of  China  certainly  cast  doubt 
Ity  to  maintain  acredUalrle  d 
in  that  area.  Thus  the  need  to  . 
quate  military  support  bases  in 
only  apparent  but  Imperative 
ih©  necessity  to  maintain  mil 
ties  is  the  need  to  augment  our 
Ities,    such    a.s    water,    sewage 

plants  to  complement  and 

impact  Inevitably  associated  wi_. 
fense  establishment.  Ottr  schoo  s 
telephone  and  water  facilities  an 
by  civilians  and  by  the  milltar; 
community  Infrastructures  are 
dened  by  a  large  amalgamation 
eluding  aliens,  military,  their  d 
of  course  tlie  local  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Guam  has  al 
forts  toward  obtaining  capital 
out.side  the  Federal  Governmen 
our  valiant  attempts  to  Join  t 
Social  Commission  for  Asia  an( 
(formerly  ESCAPE),  and  the 
ment  Bank.  Guam  overtures  for 
have  been  thwarted  by  State 
policy  over  which  we  have  no  c 

My  friends,  that  Guam  should 
Congress  fof  assistance  should 
one  In  these  trying  times.  Inflat 
Its  Ill-gotten  toll  on  all  of  us 
con^ituents.  Each  of  us  here  to 
forced  to  reckon  with  inflation 
us  has  heard  otu-  own  JiirisdI.-tl 
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bitterly  abuut  the  burden  of 
meet  while  costs  escalate  at  a 

Tlie  $56  million  which  we  seek 
Congress    has    been    earmarked 
Guam's  most   crucial  needs, 
and  sewer  treatment  facilities, 
hidden  fri;is:    we  plan  to  use 
Just  to  meet  our  cm-rent  aud 

If  tlie  rn'oiey  we  seek  were  mad  i 
to  Guam,    it   would   not  only 
ability  to  sati-ify   uivently  neede  1 
ments    f<.r   public   services,   but 
provide  a  numijer  of  new  Jobs, 
are  soreiv-  focOed  on  asi  island  w 
omy  is  Lij^glug. 

Unle  s    ve    whu    are    respons 
ppoj>!e  of  Guam  ai-e  v.iUing  to 
standai-d  of  living  to  decline 
I  believe  ir  is  our  duty  to  solicit 
from  o-.ir  only  rpni.iinliiK  source — 
Government.     Washington     has 
Guam's  aid  before,  of  course,  afte : 
astaiing  Typhoon  of  1902. 

Frankly,  tlie  lack  of  concern 
has    sho-Au    for   Guam's 
qulrements    is    frustrating    to    y 
Amerii-ans   in   the   Pacific.   We 
iieen  proud  of  our  loyalty  and  s: 
the  United  States  and  our 
Amerlc.nn  defense  plans  in  that 
globe.   But  we  watched  in 
mcnt  when  foreign  aid  to  other 
areas  reached  ln(-redlble  limits 
1  hese  itgures  of  AID  economic  loar 
'<17;<:    Korea— -flags    million 
*161.:{     million:     Pakistan — $177 
Israel — iiiio.S  million;  Jordan — $7( 
rambndiu— $03.1  million;  Bolivia 
lion;   Colombia — .«9'J.6  uilliion; 
niil!i:jn:  Indonesia — .$240.6  million 
ipplne-— .$124  n:llIion;  Guam — on: 
niately  less  than  $12  million  In  dl 
rpinent  areas.  I  understand  the 
committed  to  provide  economic 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam. 

I  mentioned  these  figures  not 
American   generosity  abroad,   bu 
attention   to  the  fact  taht  there 
Americans   who  wish   that  kind 
could  be  spread  around  here  at 

The  other  witnesses  who  will 
will  provide  you  with  the  details 
Justiacation  of  our  need  and  I 
testimony  will  eiilighten  and 
the  urgency  of  oiu:  request  for 

Thank  you  for  listening  and 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
to  ask . 
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UNITED    STATES-CANADA 
OBLIGATIONS  CALL  FOR 
MENT   OP   GARRISON   D 
PROJECT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRiSER 


or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENl  STIVES 


M07idajj,  June  23,  197 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  considers  the  public 
propriation.s  bill  this  week,  H. 
will  offer  an  amendment  to 
for  construction  and  land    .,., 
the  Garrison  Diversion  project 
Dakota. 

In  addition  to  potentially  „. 
feels  on  rivers  and  wetlands 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  ^- 
have  an  adverse  impact  on 
quality  of  the  Sourls  River 
Canada. 

Under   aiticle   IV   of   the 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  the 
and  CaniHla  agreed  that  neithe 
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would  poUttte  iKHindary  waters  and 
waters  flowing  across  the  boundary,"  so 
as  to  injure  the  other. 

In  July  1972.  the  United  States  and 
Canada  reafiOrmed  their  adherence  to 
Principle  21  of  the  UN  Declaration  on 
Human  Environment  that  ^ates  are  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  "activities 
within  their  jiurlsdiction  or  control"  do 
not  harm  "the  environment  <rf  other 
States  or  of  areas  beyond  national  juris- 
diction." 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
State  Department  letter  and  a  Canadian 
Government  note  of  October  23,  1973.  I 
also  include  a  news  article  from  the  De- 
cember 5,  1973,  North  Dakota  Morning 
Pioneer,  describing  imanimous  passage 
of  a  Canadian  House  of  Commons  reso- 
lution asking  for  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther construction  of  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion project  imtil  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  protecting  Canadian  rights  and 
interests  under  the  1909  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty. 

The  official  correspondence  and  news 
article  follow: 

DiaPABTMENT     OF     STATE. 

Washington,  B.C.,  Noiember  S.  197:>. 
Hon.  RocEBS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

Dear  Bog:  The  Canadian  Embassy  has 
delivered  to  the  Department  of  State  Its  en- 
closed Note,  No.  432,  dated  October  23,  1973. 
This  Note  reiterates  Canada's  strong  and  con- 
sistent objection  to  any  further  development 
of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  in  North 
Dakota  which  could  result  in  degradation  of 
waters  flowing  into  Canada.  This  Note  goes 
beyond  Canada's  prior  expressions  on  the 
subject,  and  urgently  requests  that  the 
United  States  Government  establish  "a 
moratorium  on  all  further  construction  of  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  until  such  time  as 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments can  reach  an  understanding  that 
Canadian  rights  and  interests  have  been  fully 
protected  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty"  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Canada's  position  is  consistent  with  that 
which  the  D^artment  of  State  has  taken  In 
its  communications  and  discussions  of  the 
Garrison  project  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. We  think  that  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  under  the  1909  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  should  be  very  carefully 
weighed  before  further  funds  are  expended  on 
this  project.  The  documentation  delivered 
by  Canada  in  support  of  its  Note  suggests 
that  continuation  of  the  Souris  section  of  the 
project  could  result  in  pollution  of  waters 
crossing  the  boundary  "to  the  injury  of 
health  and  property"  in  Canada  In  contra- 
vention of  our  obligation  under  Article  IV 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Garrison  Division  Unit 
is  a  very  large  project  and  that  substantial 
expenditures  have  already  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  its  construction.  In  view  of 
Canada's  protest,  however,  and  the  potential 
harm  of  continuation  of  the  Sourls  portion 
of  the  project  to  our  relations  with  Canada, 
we  must  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
Canadian  request  and  to  the  circumstances 
and  concerns  which  underlie  it.  To  resolve 
this  matter,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  offi- 
cials of  our  departments  meet,  along  with 
other  interested  U.S.  agencies,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  ordw  to  determine  what  action 
should  be  taken  in  response  to  the  Canadian 
Note. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth    Rush, 
Acting  Secretary. 


1EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KoTK  No.  433 

The  Canadian  Embusy  iwesents  Its  com- 
pliments to  the  Department  of  State  and  has 
the  honour  to  refer  Its  Notes  No.  313  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1971  and  No.  35  of  January  25. 1973. 
ctmcerning  the  effect  on  water  quAllty  In  th« 
Sourls  River  of  the  proposed  GarrlscMi  Diver- 
sion Project  in  the  State  of  North  DakoU. 

The  Embassy  reaffirms  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  continues  to  be  gravely  con- 
cerned that  return  flows  from  tlie  irrigation 
of  land  in  the  Souris  Loop  and  areas  adja- 
cent to  tributaries  of  the  Red  River  will  sig- 
nificantly and  seriously  degrade  water  qual- 
ity in  these  two  Rivers.  The  Government  of 
Canada  has  concluded  that  based  ou  studies 
conducted  in  both  countries  the  proposal 
would  run  counter  to  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  under  Article 
IV  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909 
that: 

".  .  .  waters  herein  defined  as  boundary 
waters  and  waters  flowing  across  the  bound- 
arj-  shall  not  be  polluted  on  either  side  to 
the  injury  of  health  or  property  on  the 
other."  r    t~    J 

Studies  have  been  undertaken  in  Canada 
that  indicate  that  communities,  such  as 
Souris  and  Portage  la  Prairie,  would  be  re- 
quired either  to  seek  alternative  sources  of 
water  supply  or  undertake  additional  treat- 
ment of  present  water  supplies  drawn  from 
the  Sourls  and  Asslnlboine  Rivers.  The  at- 
tachments to  this  Note  contain  moi«  de- 
taUed  explanations  of  the  Uijury  to  property 
resulting  from  transboimdary  poUutlon 
likely  to  be  incurred  by  these  two  Canadian 
municipalities.  The  Department  of  State  wUl 
understand  that  the  property  damage  values 
luted  are  indicative  and  nUnlmum  values 
and  do  not  represent  other  injury  to  health 
or  property  that  might  be  incurred.  Such 
other  injury  by  way  of  example  would  in- 
clude: the  unsuitabillty  of  the  Soiu-is  retivu 
flows  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  for  vari- 
ous industrial  uses  including  food  process- 
ing; and  adverse  effects  that  may  accrue  to 
other  downstream  Interests  on  both  rivers 
from  the  boundary  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  In 
short,  options  avaUable  to  Canada  for  the 
use  of  the  flows  of  these  Rivers  wlU  be  se- 
verely limited  by  the  Garrison  Diversion. 

The  Government  of  Canada  is  also  mindful 
that  on  July  13,  1972  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Environment  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  President's  Cotmcll  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Jointly  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  Principle  21  of  the  Declaration 
on  Human  Environment  that : 

"States  have.  In  accordance  with  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  activities  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion or  control  do  not  cause  damage  to  the 
environment  of  other  States  or  of  areas  be- 
yond national  jurisdiction." 

The  Department  of  State  wiU  recall  that 
the  group  of  Canadian  and  U.S.  officUls 
which  was  to  consider  alternatives  to  the 
present  plans  for  the  Garrison  Diversion  so 
as  to  protect  Canadian  interests,  has  met 
only  once.  No  agreement  could  be  reached  as 
to  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  group  and 
thus  no  progress  has  been  achieved  throueh 
this  mechanism. 

The  Government  of  Canada  is  confident 
the  United  States  Government  will  recognize 
the  need  to  avoid  degradation  of  the  water 
of  the  Souris  River  passing  into  Canada  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Government  of  Canada  re- 
quests urgently  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  establish  a  moratorium  on  all 
further  construction  of  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Unit  until  such  time  as  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  can  reach 
an  understanding  tliat  Canadian  rights  and 
interests  have  been  fully  protected  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Boundarv 
Water  Treatv. 
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Th«  Oovemzneat  of  CuimU  looks  forward 
to  an  eaily  reply  to  this  request.  Purtber. 
the  aovemment  of  Canad*  suggests  tbat 
aenlcw  officials  from  both  sides  representing 
aU  Interests  meet  quickly,  foUowlng  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  moratorium,  to  reach  the 
understanding  described  above. 

The  Canadian  Embassy  avalU  itself  of  this 
opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Department  of 
State  the  assurances  of  Its  highest  considera- 
tions. 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  23,  1973. 

jFrcm  the  Mandan  <SJD.i  Morning  Pioneer. 

Dec.  5, 1973  J 

Commons  Ask  DivmsiON  Halt 

(By  Mike  Jacobs) 

The    Canadian    House    of    Commons    has 

tnianlmously  passed  a  resolution  seeking  a 

moratorium  on  "aU  further  construction  of 

the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit." 

The  motion  "backs  up"  a  diplomatic  note 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  State  Department  bv 
the  Canadian  government  asking  the  mora- 
torium according  to  Bill  Knight  who  spon- 
sored the  motion. 

Kui^t  Is  a  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Assiniboia  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan. 

He  described  unanimous  passage  of  the 
resolution  as  "very  unusual"  and  said  odds 
against  It  were  "100  to  1." 

Passage  come  on  a  "standing  order  43,"  a 
parliamentary  maneuver  requiring  consent 
of  every  member  in  Canada's  usually  partisan 
House  of  Commons. 

Knight  Is  a  member  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  but  he  said  his  action  come  "as  an 
Independent  member  of  Parliament." 

•"My  main  reason  for  supporting  the 
motion  was  the  effect  the  Diversion  Project 
would  have  on  the  Sourls  and  the  Red  River." 
Knight  said. 

"I  hope  the  two  countries  can  come  to 
mutual  agreements  on  the  issue."  he  said. 
"That  means  we  should  have  a  moratorium 
at  least  for  the  time  being." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  announced 
last  week  that  construction  on  the  project 
would  be  limited  to  the  McClusky  Canal,  the 
unit's  major  supply  works. 

Knight  said  he  feit  a  complete  moratorium 
on  construction  should  continue  untU  "We 
are  assured  that  Canadian  rights  and  in- 
terests have  been  fullly  protected  under  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty." 

That  treaty,  cited  "by  Canadian  diplo- 
mats in  their  note,  prohibits  the  pollution 
of  any  stream  or  lake  In  one  country  to  the 
injury  of  health  or  property  in  the  other. 

"Relationships  between  otu:  two  countries 
affect  my  area,"  Knight  said. 

Knight  represents  an  area  adjoining  the 
North  Dakota  border  and  Including  the 
Saskatchewan  cities  of  Weybum  and 
Assiniboia.  The  dUtrict  begins  seven  mUes 
west  of  Estevan  and  reaches  within  two  miles 
oi  Regina,  Saskatchewan's  capital. 

The  Sourls  River  runs  through  the  dis- 
trict before  it  enters  the  United  States. 

Knight  said  he  had  not  been  approached 
by  any  American  politician  or  group  to  intro- 
duce the  motion,  but  he  expressed  admira- 
tion for  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  Vanik.  an  Ohio 
Democrat  who  has  been  critical  of  the  project 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Vanlk 
is  from  Cleveland. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POLICY 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

i:."  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  com- 
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pleted  hearings  on  H.R.  4461  and  its 
companion  bills  that  deal  with  the  United 
States  approach  to  an  effective  science 
pollcj'.  Our  committee  was.  prior  to  the 
hearings,  in  conference  with  Vice  Pi-esi- 
drnt  NELSOif  Rockefeller  concerning 
the  administration's  viev.-  of  the  pro- 
ro&ed  Iesii.lalion. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  botli  as  Governor  of 
New  York  and  as  Vice  President,  lias  had 
a  strong  and  perceptive  interest  in 
science  and  technology  and  a  gift  for 
mobilizing  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
He  made  a  brief  presentation  to  the  com- 
mittee and  fielded  many  question?  put  to 
him  by  members  of  the  committe?. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time  to  insert  his 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  Vice  President' s  i-emarks  follow : 

Remarks  of  the  Vice  PREsiDtNi  Blfore  the 

House  SciENrE  and  Technolocy  Co.mmittee 

I  want  to  thank  your  distinguished  Chair- 
man, Congressman  Teague.  for  iavitlug  me  to 
present  the  Administration's  position  on  the 
vital  subject  oi"  scientific  and  technologieal 
experti:^  in  the  White  House. 

Today's  meeting  is  the  latest  evidence  of 
the  outstanding  initiative  and  leadership 
Congressman  Teague  has  provided  in  tills 
jnost  important  area. 

Through  his  Cbairniansliip  nnd  long  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  Congiessman  Teague  has  played 
a  crucial  role  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  programs  which  have  sustained  Amer- 
ica's edge  in  the  sciences  and  in  technology. 

I  also  want  to  express  t>y  admiration  for 
the  leading  role  played  0:1  the  Committee 
by  your  ranking  minority  member.  Coufiress- 
nian  Mosher. 

And  to  all  the  members,  I  would  nice  to 
express  my  opinion  that  you  could  not  be 
serving  oa  a  committee  wltli  greater  Impact 
on  America's  future. 

The  progress  that  this  country  achieves  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead  will  be  In- 
fluenced In  no  small  measure  by  the  work 
accomplished  by  this  Committee. 

America's  preeminence  in  science  and  tech- 
nology has  long  been  Uie  key  to  our  strength 
as  »  nation  and  our  unsurpassed  standard  of 
living  as  a  people. 

Through  American  technology,  pure  science 
la  converted  into  industrial  growth,  a  strong 
defense,  better  health  care,  agricultural 
plenty  and  expanding  opportunity  for  our 
people. 

As  a  society,  we  are  dedicated  to  freedom, 
equality  and  Justice. 

But  achievement  of  these  goals  depends. 
in  turn,  on  a  society  that  continues  to  offer 
expanding  opportunity  to  all  its  people. 

And  providing  this  opportunity  requires 
that  we  continue  to  progress,  scientifically 
and  technologically. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  quarters  the  con- 
cept of  growth  Is  being  questioned  today. 

But  In  a  nalton  where  so  many  are  right- 
fully striving  to  better  their  lot,  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  this  no-giowth  out- 
look amounts  to  someone  saying,  "You  can 
pull  up  the  ladder,  now.  I'm  on  board". 

This  is  not  the  American  way.  Ours  is  the 
land  of  opportunity. 

Throughout  our  historj-.  whether  we  look 
to  the  cotton  gin,  the  telephone,  the  Internal 
combustion  engine,  or  the  laser  beam;  we 
have  applied  science  to  the  solution  of  prac- 
tical problems,  to  a  degree  that  has  made 
America  the  strongest  and  freest  nation, 
while  serving  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 

Tlie  case  for  our  technical  and  scientific 
Iradership  has  surely  not  abated. 

It  has  grown  stronger  with  the  increasing 
complexity  and  interdependency  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

A  brief  look  at  the  problems  we  face  tells 
us  that  scientific  and  technological  progress 
is  indispensable. 
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Energy,  the  environmeHt,  food  production 
defense  developments  and  d  sarmament 
agreements — just  to  name  a  few^-all  have  a 
scientific  dimension. 

We  cannot  turn  away  from  hese  chal- 
lenges. 

We  must  apply  oxir  science  toltlieir  solu- 
tion in  the  constnicrimi  of  a  better  nation 
and  a  better  world. 

And  ilJe  perpetuation  of  oift-  scientific 
leadership  mti«!t  involve  the  higi|psr  level  of 
eovernmput  policy-making-. 

The  President  of  the  United  Icatps  must 
liavL*  direct  aroess  to  thp  hf;  ;  scientific 
knowledge  and  guidance  available  in  this 
coiintry. 

I  am  delighted  vith   this  o 
meet  with  you  today  to  djprusa 
lishment,   by  act   of  Congress, 
of    Science    and    Teciinolopv 
Executive  Office  of  ilie  President, 

Here  Is  a  need  which  we  ca  1  all  agree 
ought  to  Ije  met. 

Here  Is  an  action  oi'  which  hve  can  be 
united,  whatever  our  party,  whatf  ver  branch 
of  government  we  serve. 

We  must  maintain  America's  Jjreeminent 
place  In  science  and  technology 

And  the  creation  of  an  Officej  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  win  helj  the  Presi- 
dent to  Iteep  America  first  in  sci 

As  you  well  know,  the  coiirpJt  of  direct 
high-level,  independent  scientific  counsel 
for  the  President  Is  not  new. 

Tills  function  has  been  enominsly  help- 
ful to  past  Administrations  aii^.  in  turn, 
beneficial  to  tlie  nation. 

In    196).    Pi-esldent    Truman 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  i 
of  Defense  Mobilization  which 
President,  from  time  to  time,  e 
the  OfJire  was  part  of  t?ie  Depart 
fense. 

When  Sputnik  went  Into  orbiJ  in  1957.  it 
became  clear  that  a  source  of  :«  ejitific  ad- 
vice was  needed  directly  by  tfe  nation's 
Chief  Executive. 

President     Eisenliower.     tlier 
ferred  the  function  into  the  W|iite 
greatly  expanded  its  role  and 
Science  Adviser  to  tlie  Pi-esident 

In    1961.    in    reorganizing    th< 
Branch,  President  Kennedy  created 
of  Science  and  Technology,  un 
adviser,  served  by  a  fairly  large 

Throughout  much  of  tlie  i960' 
of   Science   and  Technology   pla; 
role  in  the  White  House 
development  of  space  and  milltar 

■nien,  during  the  late  Sixties, 
of  national  attention  shifted  to 
economic  policy-making 

The  role  expected  of  an  Office 
and  Technology  became  le.ss  cle  ir 
Involvement  of  the  Office  in  White 
ley  formation  declined. 

In  July  of  1973,  President  Ni> 
the  role  of  Science  Adviser,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory 

These  functions  uere  transferred  to  other 
agencies. 

Removal  of  the  science  adv 
from  the  White  House  was 
by  the  scientific  community. 

Since  then,  there  has  been 
effort,  both  by  the  scientific 
those  who  recognize  the  indispe^sability 
science  to  .sound  policy  plannin 
science  role  reestablished  in  the  Mfiite 

The  National  Academy  of 
ously  recommended  the  creation 
cU  on  Science  and  Technology  1 
ident's  Office  in  its  report  of  JJne 

In  December  of  1974.  the  Presi  lent 
me  to  examine  whetlier  a  sclen(  e 
organization    in    the    White    Ho 
strengthen    the    Pi  evidential 
ulsm. 

After  several  raonllis  of  stiuljj  I  recom- 
mended creation  of  an  Office  of  i^ience  and 
Technology  Policy. 
The  President  approved  the  re(loninienda 
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tiou  .-^.nd  iias  proposed  appropriat !  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  now  like  to  review  for 
piincip.il   cU::,e}us  of  the   Admlnf tratlon 
proposal. 

II.    FVNCIION    .<ND    ORC.^NIZATION    OF    THE    NEW 
OFFICE 

Tlie  pioposed   legislation  would 
the    Eseoutive    Office    of    the 
Oftic;  of  Science  and  Technology 
ed  )jy  n   Director  at  Executive" 
a  Deptity  Director  at  Executive  Leve 

Tlie    Director    would    be    the 
c'.nef  ijj'.Ky  advi.^er  with  respect  to 
and  terhi-.iCRl  niariers  and  would 
President    with   respect   to. 

A.  Tnc-  cr-ientific  and  technologic; 
of  major  nations;  policies,  progran:  s 
sues 

B.  The  adequicy  a>id  cffectiveue!^ 
eral  ■^'•ien;ific  and  technological 
grams,  and  plans  for  rueeting 

C.  Tlie  luiiiration  of  new  ideas 
enes  In  science  and  technology  in 
important  national  problems 

D.  The  ncordinaiion  of  scientific 
nical  activities  of  the  Federal 

E.  Ai'.d  .such  other  matters  as  tlie 
may  direct. 

In  performing  liis  duties,  the 
work    closely    with    and    advise    t 
SI, Iff    in    the    White    House    and 
OtHce  of  the  President. 

The  Director  will  be  involved  in  t 
rif  miir.ary  as  well  as  civilian  sciei 
ipclinic&l    prot.-rems   and   work 
the  National    Seciu-ity  Council,   thi 
tic  Counrtl  and  the  Office  of 
Budtet. 
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III,  Ht'^Ol'RCES  fOR  THE  NEW 

Tlie   Diretior  and  Deputy 

be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  up  to  15 
als. 

The   President   intends  to  requeit 
priations  of  up  to  $1.5  million  for  s 
tlie  organisation  dtiring  its  first  yea 

In   :iddition.  the  Director  of  the 
expected   to   draw   upon   the 
.sources  available  in: 

A.  the    academic,    indu.strial   an( 
researcli  community  to  obtain  expie 
on  an  ad  iioc  basis,  on  scientific 
nological    matters   of   national 

B.  and  in  Federal  departments 
cies. 

The    Director    would    also 
nunsliip  of  the  hiteragency  Fedeiitl 
ell  for  Science  and  Technology. 

I    thank    Chairman    Teague    and 

nienibers  for  tliis  opportunity  to _, 

iou  a  vital  issue  that  bears  direct!  j 
future  progress  of  this  nation  and  <  u, 
for  fvlfllling  the  rightful  aspiratioi  s 
people. 
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HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPE IMAN 


OF    MARYLAND 

I-\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTjinV 


Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mrs  SPELLM.AN.  Mr.  Speaker 
like  to  e.xpres.s  my  support  for  . 
recently  passed  by  the  House, 
House   and  Senate   employees 
money  deducted  from  their  p 
and  deposited  to  their  accounts  . 
fied  financial  institutions.  It  was 
that  the  Congress  first  passed 
allowing  Federal  employees  to 
of  ci-edit  unions.  At  that  time, 
Representative    and   Senate 
were  excluded.  For  the  past  7 
congrcs,';ional  employees  have 
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able  to  have  deductions  taken  from  their 
pay.  Now,  through  this  legislation  which 
imposes  no  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation,  Federal  employees  will  be 
able  to  have  regular  deductions  taken 
from  their  pay  by  credit  unions  or  simi- 
lar financial  corporations. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
vote  to  have  this  privilege  accorded  to 
our  employees,  without  whose  dedicated 
and  unselfish  efforts  we  would  be  unable 
to  perform  our  duties.  This  measure  will 
also  contribute,  if  only  in  a  small  way,  to 
a  more  healthy  economic  situation  by 
promoting  wiser  and  more  thrifty  mone- 
tary vales  and  habits. 

Any  bill  wluch,  like  tliis  one.  assists  our 
employees  witliout  imposing  a  burden  on 
the  electorate,  certainly  deserves  my 
support. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JERRY 
VOORHIS— ENERGY  SUPPLY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr,  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  arc  excerpted  from  testi- 
mony prepared  by  our  f  onner  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Jerry  Voorhis,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Mr.  Voorhis  addresses  himself  to  the  need 
for  an  alternative  energy  supply  and  the 
problem  of  energy  development  as  ex- 
pressed in  H.R.  4971; 

Almost  all  the  emphasis  oi  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  for  solving  the  energy  prob- 
lem has  been  on  a  most  rapid  using  up  of 
the  supply  of  fossil  fuels — coal  and  oil — to- 
gether with  the  fantastic  proposal  for  hun- 
dreds of  fast -breeder  nuclear  reactcnrs. 

There  is  a  far,  far  better  way.  It  may  take 
a  few  years  longer.  But  its  results  wotUd 
save  the  Earth  as  a  home  for  man  and  would 
have  additional  Incalculable  benefits.  This 
better  way  is  a  crash  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  clean,  non-poUutlng  energy 
soiu'ces.  First  and  foremost  should  come  full 
development  of  hydroelectric  power.  Here  Is 
a  proven  soturce  whose  benefits  have  been  al- 
most incalculable.  Yet  It  has  been  almoet 
completely  neglected  in  the  past  seTeral 
years.  Exactly  what  Its  remaining  potential  la 
may  not  be  known.  Certainly  it  is  that  if  all 
feasible  sites  were  exploited,  a  very  consider- 
able dent  could  be  made  in  the  nation's  en- 
ergy needs.  And  falling  water  is  an  inex- 
haustible resotirce. 

As  for  power  from  the  mighty  ocean  tides, 
we  have  done  nothing.  But  France  has  a 
highly  successful  project  that  harnesses  tidal 
power.  Why  not  copy  it? 

We  do  know  that  geothermal  power  can 
practically  be  develc^>ed,  for  this  has  been 
done  in  one  or  two  places  in  our  own  cotmtry 
and  also  Just  across  the  California  border  In 
Mexico.  The  trouble  here  Is  that  many  of 
the  best  potential  sites  have  been  leased  to 
oil  companies  which  are  almost  the  last  peo- 
ple who  will  make  an  honest  effort  to  develop 
them. 

Anyone  who  lias  lived  on  the  Great  Plains 
can  testify  to  the  mighty  power  of  wind.  And 
competent  scientists  have  estimated  that  as 
much  as  half  the  power  needs  of  west-central 
America  could  be  supplied  from  the  winds  If 
their  power  were  harnessed.  Windmills  have 
been  producing  power  for  a  good  many  cen- 
turies— always  In  a  primitive  manner.  Surely 
modern  technology  cotUd  make  some  vast 
improvements  on  their  efficiency. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  not  really  be- 
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gun  to  try  to  develop  enerjfy  from  clean  In- 
cxhaustibie  resources.  And  that  there  could 
be  no  better  way  to  revive  the  economy  than 
to  mount  a  massive  drive  so  to  do. 

Tlie  way  iii  which  the  energy  crisis  is  re- 
.solved  will  decide  two  ultimate  questions. 
The  first  is  w  hether  major  nuclear  wars  over 
dwnidling  resources  cf  fossil  fuels  and  uran- 
ium supplies  will  or  will  not  sooner  or  later 
become  inevitable.  The  second  is  whether 
th3  Earth  is  to  be  a  ssafe  heme  for  life,  in- 
cluding hi!i.i;n\  life. 

If  reliance  is  placed  on  fo.'^sil  fuels,  not 
only  will  tl.e  cost  of  energy  skyrocket  to  un- 
told levels,  but  in  tiic  course  of  the  for?.see- 
abe  future,  tliere  will  loom  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  r.ctual  war  over  access  to  dwindl- 
ing supplies. 

If  we  depend  on  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  there  is,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  another  danger.  The 
supply  or  v.ranium  is  decidedly  limited  and 
the  time  will  come  when  international  con- 
flict will  almost  certainly  arise  over  control 
of  uranium  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  mankind  by  our  Creator,  sources 
of  energy  which  are  limitless,  completelv 
non-poUuting.  and  which  await  onlv  the 
application  of  the  best  of  avaUable  tech- 
nology for  their  development. 

To  fail  to  develop  these  sources  will  be  the 
most  unforgivable  act  of  neglect  in  the  long 
history  of  man. 

The  mother  source  of  all  the  energy  of  the 
Earth  of  every  kind  Is  the  sun. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  scientists 
employed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion itself  prepared  a  report  which  stated 
that  if  sufficient  resources  were  devoted  to 
the  project.  30  percent  of  the  nation's  en- 
ergy needs  could  be  supplied  by  solar  energy 
within  five  years. 

Tliat  report  was  suppressed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, i 
Why?  Did  oil  money  "talk"? 
Tlie  sun  provides  the  Earth  with  energv 
each  day  that  Is  so  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
source  as  to  defy  comparison.  Furthermore, 
the  sun  spreads  its  light  and  heat  upon  all 
nations  and  all  regions  and — significantly — 
most  of  all  upon  the  most  impoverished 
parts  of  the  world.  No  nation  cotild  poeslblv 
monopolize  solar  energy  for  this  reason.  Wars 
could  never  be  caused  by  an  attempt  of  anv 
power  or  powers  to  control  it.  Its  price  could 
never  be  rigged  by  any  monopolist  or  group 
of  monopolists. 

It  is  not  too  religiotis  an  emphasis  to  spec- 
ulate that  this — the  energy  of  the  sun — is 
the  soince  the  Creator  intended  to  be  man's 
principal  reliance. 

The  BiUletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  for 
November  1974  reproduces  a  cartoon  from 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  It  shows  the  sun 
shming  down  on  three  distressed  human  fig- 
ures. One  Is  feverishly  dlgghig  coal,  another 
plunging  for  oil.  a  third  thikering  with  a 
nuclear  reactor.  The  sun  is  saying  "Look  up 
you  fools." 

This  witness  Is  no  scientist.  But  I  have 
studied  enough  of  scientific  treatises  and 
findings  to  be  convinced  that  if  a  crash  pro- 
gram comparable  to  the  Manhattan  project, 
which  developed  the  atomic  bomb,  were 
launched  to  develop  solar  energy,  it  could 
become  a  major  source  of  energy  for  the  na- 
tion within  a  few  years  time. 

Congress  has  enacted  excellent  prelimi- 
nary legislation  aimed  at  brlnghig  about 
such  a  result.  But  a  crash  program  of  the 
magnitude  which  the  needs  of  the  time. de- 
mand we  do  not  yet  have. ' 
It  should  be  the  ntunber  one  priority. 
W^ere  such  a  project  undertaken,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  an  investment  of  the  govern- 
ment— ^not  as  outright  expense.  For  It  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  any  of  the  agencies — 
such  as  major  oil  companies  or  utilities 
which  have  fought  development  of  every  al- 
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ternatlve  source  of  energy  all  their  lives. 
Such  a  grand-scale  attempt  to  save  the 
Earth  for  mankind  &rUST  be  an  undertaking 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  all 
benefits  from  the  development  of  solar  en- 
ergy MUST  be  preserved  for  all  the  people 
through  ownership  of  all  rights,  properties, 
patents,  and  the  like  by  the  government  of 
our  country. 

The  question  that  must  long  since  have 
arisen  is  of  course,  "How  could  such  a  mas- 
olve  program  be  paid  for"?  But  a  more  perti- 
nent question  would  be  "How  badly  do  «e 
want  to  save  tlie  Earth  nnd  solve  the  energy 
problem  and  break  the  back  of  the  reces- 
sion"? 

For  the  money  can  be  had  if  there  i3  tte 
will  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  get  it. 

For  example : 

1.  The  mUitary  budget  could  be  reduced 
'o\  at  least  $15  or  $20  billion  without  harm- 
ing national  security  one  bit.  There  Is  that 
much  wa:te  in  excess  profits  of  military 
contractors,  careless  contracting  by  procure- 
ment offices,  and  the  development  of  fan- 
tastic "overkUl  '  weaponry  that  only  es- 
calates the  arms  race  and  renders  our  nation 
even  less  secure  than  it  was  before. 

2.  The  oU  companies  could  be  required 
to  pay  their  Jtist  share  of  taxes.  This  should 
yield  from  $2  to  $3  billion  of  added  revenue. 

3.  If  unearned  income — capital  gains  for 
example — ^were  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as 
earned  Income,  there  would  be  some  $5.6 
billion  of  added  revenue. 

4.  If  capital  gains  passed  on  at  death 
were  taxed — as  they  now  are  not  at  all — 
there  could  be  another  $4  or  $5  billion  added 
to  government  revenue. 

5.  If  we  Just  quit  dishing  out  arms  to 
foreign  dictators  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  oppress  their  people,  we  could  have  some 
S2  or  93  billion  for  the  crash  program  here 
proposed. 

We  have  talked  and  talked  about  "tax 
reform"  and  "tax  Justice".  It  is  time  we  did 
some  of  ft.  And  if  Congress  were  to  pass 
even  some  of  the  most  needed  reforms  and 
require  the  rich  and  the  corporations  to  pay 
thelp  share  of  tstxes,  the  spirit  of  the  heavily- 
burdened  middle-income  Americans  would 
be  a  very  different  and  far  more  hopeful 
one  than  It  now  Is. 

Especially  if  the  unemployed  among  them 
went  to  work  at  developing  clean  sources 
of  energy  and  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem for  the  nation. 

The  choice  can  still  be  made  between  de- 
velopment of  solar,  hydro,  and  other  dean 
inexhaustible  sources  or  exposing  humanity 
to  a  proliferation  of  plutonlum  producing 
nuclear  reactors. 

That  choice  is  being  made  now. 

If  the  choice  is  for  development  of  clean 
energy  primarily  from  the  sun,  then  man- 
kind can  look  forward — if  at  a  temporarily 
lowered  material  living  standard — ^to  a  fu- 
ture of  a  safe  and  unpolluted  Earth,  an  era 
of  peace,  and  a  freedom  from  lethal  poison- 
ing. 

If  the  choice  Is  for  plutonliun  producing 
nuclear  power,  tehn  our  generation  will  bave 
condemned  our  children  to  a  life  of  cer- 
tain international  conflict  and  ever-increas- 
ing danger  of  a  permanently  poisoned  Earth. 

Such  a  choice  would  brand  otu*  genera- 
tion as  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime  against 
CJod's  creation  ever  committed  at  any  age 
or  time." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  "RED"  SIMKO 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  HEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speakery  one  of 
New  Jereeys  outstanding  citizens,  Mr. 
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Andrew  "Red"  Siniko,  of  Garfield,  was 
honored  recently  at  a  plaque  unveiling 
and  dedication  commemorating  the 
countless  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  citizens  of  his  community. 

For  years,  Mr.  Simko  has  been  a  lead- 
ing .supporter  of  youth  activities  in  Gar- 
field and  has  helped  many  young  people 
brow  up  to  be  outstanding  citizens  and 
co.mmunity  leaders.  He  has  served  as 
water  boy.  scorekeeper.  ticket  seller, 
referee,  umpire,  field  custodian,  manager, 
and  announcer  lor  t])e  sports  teams  of 
Garfield  High  School,  oil  without  com- 
pensation. 

His  activities,  however,  extend  be?.ond 
the  sports  arena.  Mr.  Simko  has  played 
an  Important  role  in  many  civic  Pctiv- 
ities  and  cau.ses  arid  has  been  particu- 
larly instrumental  in  the  success  of  the 
Garfield  Day  Nui-sery,  Camp  Garfield. 
and  the  Garfield  Golden  A^e  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  my  colleagues 
with  further  insight  into  the  life  of 
"Red"  Simko.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  .share  with  them  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  i-ecently  in  the  Gar- 
field Messenger.  The  ai-ticle  follows: 
Andrew  Red  '  Simko  Receives  Thibl  te  Fhox: 
Cny  OK  CH.^^^Plo^•.•^ 
They  called  him  a  Man  of  All  Seasons,  a 
Christian  Gemlenian.  nn  unsung  hero,  a  de- 
cent, hardworking  individual.  Mr.  Andrew 
■■Red"  Simko  was  so  honored  at  a  plaque 
unveiling  and  dedication  at  the  Garfield 
Library  June  1,  followed  by  a  lestlnionlal 
dinner -dance  at  the  Cotillion. 

The  Garfield  Cadets  salv.ted  Simko  witli 
a  concert  before  the  ceremonies  at  the  Li- 
brary, which  was  attended  by  many  digni- 
taries and  citizens  of  Garfield.  The  "govern- 
ing body  and  the  people  of  Garfield  Joined 
together  to  name  the  day  -Red^'  Simko  Day 
in  Garfield. 

Master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Library  was 
Rev.  George  D.  Plvan.  fi-om  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  The  invocation  was  given  by  Rev. 
Vincent  Garoffalo  of  0\ir  Lady  of  Sorrows 
R.C.  Church. 

Mayor  John  Wisniewski  presented  Simko 
with  a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  the 
people  of  Garfield  and  officially  proclaimed 
that  day  in  his  honor.  The  mayor  said.  "We 
must  all  recognize  the  outstanding  service 
Mr.  Simko  has  done  for  tlie  people  in  the 
city." 

Sheriff  Joseph  Job  and  .\vigie  Lio,  sporta 
editor  of  the  Herald-News,  were  guest  speak- 
ers and  praised  Simko  as  a  great  source  of 
Inspiration  for  the  youth  throughout  the 
country.  They  spoke  of  his  pride  in  athletics 
and  sports  and  conimended  his  endeavers 
throughout  the  years  to  make  Garfield,  a 
City  of  Champions.  Thej'  called  him  a  guid- 
ing light  to  the  youngsters  he  helped  in  his 
lifetime,  who  grew  up  to  be  responsible  citi- 
zens of  the  community. 

Th«  unveiling  of  the  sculptured  plaque 
was  handled  by  the  Garfield  Golden  Agers, 
Miss  Josephine  De  Nlgrts  and  Joseph  Galimi. 
The  plaque,  designed  by  Patrick  Ficarra,  had 
these  words  written  under  the  aluminized 
profile  of  Bed  Simko:  "In  gratefiU  recogni- 
tion and  sincere  appreciation  for  his  tire- 
less devotion  and  unselfish  service  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Garflelt!,  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed." 

Mr.  Siniko  accepted  the  plaque  with  glow- 
ing words.  He  said,  -I  shoidd  be  the  one 
honoring  yoti  the  people  and  the  community. 
"iNjur  help  and  fellowship  during  my  career 
was  enough.  This  tribute  to  me  today  makes 
me  the  most  fortunate  person  alive.  God 
bless  you  all." 
The  ceremonies  at  the  Librarv  were  then 
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followed  by  a  dltmer-ctance  at  i 
with  more  than  40  people  pre 
Simko.  Mr.  Arthur  Argaiier.  leli 
of    athletics,    introduced    the 
Joseph  Smith,  wlio  i>5  a  pa.->t  pre 
Garfield   Board   of   Education.   1 
lion  was  given  by  Red'.s  brotlitr, 
ConimandiT  Vuiceiit,  Szaiynski. 
<<f  the  Anierioai.. Legion  Post,  loc 
To  AUeKiaiicc. 

Air.  Cliarif";  i:)iipss  'jsve  a  oomj 
p)iy  ol  Red.  He  rpnr.'lcd  wlicii 
v.ntcr  boy,  Ht-ore.^recper.  lifkPi  sei 
I'.mplic.  iic;a  (".vsioitiaii.  iiia)i;if;er 
for  the  sporis  teams  oi  G.irne!d  I 
all  w  iilioul  roivipensaiioii.  He  u 
Red's  career  in  the  Air  Forcp  whe 
a.s  a  flleht  engineer  and  flew  51  c 
sions  and  18  caryo  inis.sijn.s  o-,er  : 
World  War  II. 

He  meniionert   tli..t    Rerl   v.  .is 
founders  of  ilie  Garrlekl  Day  Xm 
Garfield,  .superintendent  ol  recrea 
Held,  foiuider  of  tl;e  Golden  Aj.;c 
city,    leader    in    many    tivic    a<  • 
friend  of  the  youth  and  .senior 
many  year.s.  He  belonged  to  Fiif 
and  all  the  veterans'  clnb-;  in  il 

Mr.    Jo.seph    tovns.    spoils    r;dl^ 
Bergen  Record  also  was  truest,  spe 
Waller  Fabric!,  'number  of  i  lie  Cia 
of  Education. 

Presentations  to  .Siniko  bo;;: 
■s;rapbook  oi"  his  career  prescm.ec 
the  president  of  the  Cianield  Wci 
Ceil  Kroplnack.  The  scrapbooi 
clippings,  a  letter  from  Pre.sid 
Ford,  and  many  other  menienios 
long  career. 

The  Garfield  Rotary   Club   fix- 
with    H    plaque    callefl    tlie    Aid 
Simko  Perpetual   Achic.  enifnt   \ 
plaque  )->iid  the  names  of  all  t!io.s< 
Rotary    has    lionored    over    tlie 
Added  to  tlie  p!aque  that  eveni 
name  of   Mrs.   Jo.seph   Elekes   v 
given  a  plaque.  Mrs.  Elekes'  pi.. 
■■Presented  to  Mrs.  Jo.seph  Eleke; 
forts  and  deeds  have  hclpeii  lo 
field  a  fine  community." 

Tlie  Garfield  Unico.tlie  Aiii'^ul 
the  Garfield  Boys'  Club,  the  Kiaai 
Department  Co.  No.  2  and  various 
groups  presented  Simko  with 
plaqvies.  Assemblyman  Richard  . 
p.  resolution  from  the  New  Jer.sej 
.sembly  naming  Red  Simko  as  an 
tng  citizen. 

Mr.  Simko  was  then  pre.seiued 
television  set  by  tlie  Rotariaus 
check  from  the  Garfield  Me-ssengei 
to  the  Garfield  Library  in  honor 

Andrew    "Red"    Simko    then 
standing  ovation  from  the  400  , 
ent.  Mr.  Simko.  visibly  moved,  tin 
everyone  for  all  the  honors  sho 
on  his  day.  He  stated,  "With  deej 
I  stand  here  before  you  and  thai 
everything  said  and  done  here  loda 
tried  to  fulfill  by  obligations  to 
my   ability  to  the  people   of    ,_. 
then  went  on  to  thank  a  long  list 
who  helped  him  over  the  years 
Closing    remarks    were    made 
Fabrici,  who  thanked   the  memb 
committee  who  helped  make  the 
day  a  succes.s.  Fabrici  stated  "He 
the  plaque  designed  by  Pat  Fie 
find  a  perpetual  home  at  the  lib 
to  see." 

Members  of  the  committee  w 
.^rgauer,  John  Ciano,  Josephine 
Charles  Deuss,  Helen  Elekes,  Walt 
Pat    Ficarra,    John    Glover,    Rev 

Jewett,  chairman.  Rev.  Walter 

Murphy,  Rev.  George  Plvan,  Arthti  • 
Vincent    Szatynski,    Dorotliy    V 
Louis  Wiedling. 

Tlie  Messenger  salutes  this  fine 
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Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  FR-VSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
24  I  will  ofTer  an  amendment  to 
lie  Woi'iis  appropriations  bill,  1 
to  ciPl'cr  fundinfr  for  constr.. 
l.Tiid  acQiiisiiioii  lor  the  Garri 
.■iion  project  in.  North  Dakota. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  has 
their   intention   to   .seek  an  in 
against  further  construction  of  . 
ect  because  oi  potential  adverse 
upon   ii-,e  Red   River  which 
bDiiDdaiy    between   North 
MinncsoUT. 

I  include  in  tlie  Rfcord  at  tl 
correspondence  from  Grant  Mer 
ecuti\e  director  of  the  Minnesot  i 
tion  Control  Agency  which  outl 
agency '.s  concern  over  the 
on  water  use  and  water  quality 
tion  over  large  portions  of  nortl^' 
Minnesota.  I  also  include  an 

fi-o:n    tlie    April    21.    1975 

Tribune  supportive  of  the  MPCJ 
sion  to  file  .suit  against  the  Bn  i 
Reclamation  diversion  project 

The  conespondence  and 
low: 

Mi.sivtsoiA  Pollution 

Control  Acen<4y 
Jtine  li 
Hon.   DoN'Ai.o  M.   Fraser. 
Lonau-ortli  House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fraser  :  As  v 
the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  .., 
authorized  legal  action  against  the 
reau  of  Reclamation  to  prevent  wh^t 
gard  as  being  potentially  severe  .. 
Minnesoias  environment  resulting 
struction  and  operation  of  the 
version    Unit    of    the    PiCk-Sloan 
BiA  er  Basin  Project  in  North  Dakota 
other  things,  we  are  deeply 
the  implications  on  water  use 
quality   degradation   over  large 

northwestern  Minnesota.  These  ( 

reflected  in  the  pages  attached.  In 
through  the  attached,  I  think  you 
ihat   the   Garrison   Diversion  Unit 
constructed  contrary  to  Federal  law 
p.ict.'s   on   the   environment   not 
determined. 
In  view  of  this,  the  Minnesota 

Control   Agency   strongly   

you  support  an  amendment  to  the 
funding  bill  before  the  House 
Committee  which  would  halt  furth(J: 
ing  of  this  project.  Such  action    .. 
consistent  with  the  National  Envlro- 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  the  Minnesot 
tion  Control  Agency's  paramount . 
the  protection  of  our  air,  water,  . 
other  natural  resources.  The  strong 
tions  to  the  Garrison  Diversion  Proje< 
by  International,  Federal  and  State 
mental  units  as  well  as  a  host  of  put 
zens  represented  by  environmental 
indicate  the  necessity  for  effective 
mediate  action. 

Your  assistance  in  this  matter 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Grant  J, 

Executive  Director. 
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Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency's 
Concerns  With  the  Garrison  DivinasioN 
Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missot/bi  RnTis  Basin 
Pkocram 

1.  Violation  of  NEPA;  post  cotisiruclion 
ii!emification  of  enviroi-.ii'.eutnl  inipaels.  The 
Miiii'esota  Pollution  Control  Agenoy  has  rc- 
t. i;e.s;ed  specific  information  from  the  Bureau 
-oeitaining  to  potential  impacts  vUlch  the 
b.-.n ison  Diversion  Unit  will  lia'.e  on  tiie  Red 
f?i^(  r  ill  Minuosota.  Tliesc-  request s>  have  been 
D'.iv.ii.niit  to  Minnesota  law  goierning  the 
control  and  abatement  of  pollution.  The 
Biu'euu  has  not  responded  i-.  Uh  specliic  infor- 
mation, only  general  a.ssi'r.'incfs.  i'he  Agency 
cannot  properly  determine  wiie.Uer  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  will  or  v.ill  luit  violate 
Minnesota  law.  Project  co"!;(.:i;ciion  con- 
tinues even  though  environmental  impacts 
have  not  been  adequately  iden  ified  as  re- 
quired by  NEPA.  This  biataut  violntU.n  oi 
Federal  law  alone  justifies  a  numi'diam  on 
further  funding  for  this  proJecL. 

2.  Violation  of  NEPA;  .sftuiei.iiiti 'ii  <>i  en- 
vironmental impacts.  The  Final  Environ- 
mental Statement  of  ti>.e  Biirtfai  (:(«ei-.s  only 
the  principal  supply  works  and  uors  not  cover 
environmental  impacts  of  tl>.e  entire  project. 
The  Bureau  ha*  indicated  that  tliree  supple- 
mental environmental  impHct  ;s.Ktiineiils  ivili 
be  prepared  and  cover  tluee  t;fc).'riipsiical  suii- 
divisions  of  the  Garrison  DitersiOii  Unit,  j  !'<• 
first  of  these  was  to  be  available  Janua'y  1. 
1975,  however,  is  not  onl  to  date.  Sego'eiit.i- 
iion  of  environmental  inipiicis  is  c.f)nirary  to 
NEPA.  All  too  often,  environmental  impacts 
of  massive  projects  arc  .sefctnented.  fiie  .seg- 
mented impacts  are  tiicf.  v.«•i^i.P^i  ognin.st 
economic  beuefit.s  oi  the  ci.tire  project.  1 
am  doubtful  that  an  adcq(i<"c  a.irt  overall 
EIS  for  this  project  will  ever  Ijc  Drepar.'^(t. 
This  violates  the  fundamev  ;tl  i-iieut  of 
NEPA. 

3.  Freedom  of  Informf.tioii  At;tT violations. 
Tlie  Agenc.v  is  preseutl.v  oo<t'-;idaj^ii>g  legal 
action  against  the  Bureau  lor  violations  of 
the  Freedom  of  lulormation  Act.  On  May  IC. 
1974  a  Bureau  official  openly  admitted  to  nic 
that  they  purpo.sely  withheld  public  Infor- 
mation from  tlie  Agency  and  feeueral  public. 
In  that  instance,  the  Bureau  intei-tionally 
withheld  public  information  lor  tl-e  purpose 
of  allowing  Canadian  interests  the  oppor- 
tunity for  initial  re\ie«.  Receiu  newspaper 
publicity  of  this  project  indicated  that  the 
Bureau  has  actively  pretcuted  local  interests 
from  receivhig  pertinent  information  regard- 
ing impacts  and  alternativts.  This  action  by 
the  Bureau  is  intolerable  and  ciemans  close 
Congressional  scrutiny. 

4.  Indirect  and  direct  impacts  on  Minne- 
sota's water  resources.  Reports  bv  the  Bureau 
predict  that  the  total  annual  "salinity  load 
win  double  and  the  total  annual  nutrient 
load  will  Increase  by  60  percent  over  historic 
averages  In  the  Sourls  River  of  North  Dakota 
from  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit.  Our  best 
information  indicates  that  the  Red  River  of 
Minnesota  may  similarly  contain  excessive 
amounts  of  salinity,  nutrients  and  other  wa- 
ter pollutants.  These  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pres.sed  at  length  in  recent  documents  pro- 
duced by  Environment  Canada  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Ecology.  (Soinc  Effects  of  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  on  the  Souris  River  in 
Cenmia.  November  1974,  Environment  Can- 
Mla;  A  Scientific  and  Policy  Revieir  of  the 
Fmol  Environmental  Statement  for  the  Ini- 
twl  Stage,  Garrison  Dii'erf.ion  Unit.  January, 
1075,  Institute  of  Ecology).  The  following  "is 
the  Canadians'  summary  of  water  quality  Im- 
I).icls  from  their  November.  1974  document: 

"The  proposed  Garrison  Divertion  Unit  as 
proposed  would  result  in  an  increase  in  dis- 
solved solids  reflected  in  the  main  by  mag- 
nesmm  sulphate  and  calcium  sulphate  In  the 
^uris  River,  the  Assinlboine  River  and  the 
Red  Biver.  The  effect  would  be  most  pro- 
nounced during  periods  of  low  flow.  The  re- 
5iUt  would  be  increased  water  processing 
casts  In  order  to  produce  wftt*r  of  acceptable 
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quality  for  domestic  and  industrial  u.-^e. 
Whore  processes  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  task  municipalities  and  industries  would 
face  less  than  satisfactory  finished  water. 

There  would  be  an  e.xpected  increase  in 
niti-ate  nitrogen  in  tUe  whole  syst«m- tiio 
Souris.  Assiniboinc  and  the  Red  Ri\ers  and 
in  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  result  would  be  addi- 
tional algae  grov.th.  with  aUendant  water 
conditioning  problems,  restricted  recrea- 
tlouiii  opporturnt'.es  niMl  potentiiil  haim  lo 
fish. 

At  11  time  wiicM  eftr.'-ts  und  plans  are  being 
directed  towards  a  unit  nf  iiie  eutrophlca- 
tion  tendency  and  hoijcfnl!-  a  reduction  of 
thi"^  tendency,  tlie  ntided  nitrate  burden 
loom-  sipnificaiitly.  It  is  already  riiTicult  to 
reaU'-e  water  of  acct-p* able  quality  in  this 
system  of  Manitoba  waterways.^* 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  lii^h  "probnijility  that 
the  Garrison  Diversion  I'nlt  will  cause  viola- 
tions ot  the  1909  I'l'ernational  Iveaty  be- 
tween r'siiada  and  the  Ui>i*ed  States!  Tin- 
Treaty  s.  aics  (Artic'e  IV)  : 

".  .  .  It  i.s  further  pureed  t'.iat  the  wp'r-r.-; 
herein  tiefuied  as  iioundary  waters  and  waters 
flow  ing  across  the  boundary  shall  not  be  pol- 
luted on  either  side  to  the  injury  of  heaUli 
or  property  on  the  other. ' 

If  violations  of  tlie  Trent y  occur,  remedies 
could  include  an  expensive  desaHnkwtion 
pif.nl  nepT  BrecUei  iridic  or  diveision  of  wnlcv 
t'Oin  the  Rainy  River  to  dilute  pollutants  in 
the  Red  River  before  tliev  reach  the  Ca- 
nadian lK>rder.  A  plais  to  divert  v.atcr  from 
the  Riiny  River  luts  i»een  diwussed  by  the 
Bureau  and  appeart.  «.i  the  Souris-Red-Raiuy 
River  Basins  Comprehensive  Sliidy  of  1972 
(Appendix  F,  Chnptt-r  5'.  Tiic  Comprehen- 
sive Study  states: 

"A  complex  syster.i  (Fitiuc  F-8»  of  major 
canals  and  regulating  structures  would  be 
required  to  divert  water  from  Rainy  River  to 
provide  the  principal  •.-.ater  supply.  In  addi- 
tion, a  comprehensi'  e  .system  of  storage  and 
diversion  works  to  control  local  natural  flow- 
in  the  Bed  River  Valley  or  irrigation  return 
flows  in  central  North  Dakota  shotUd  be  an 
Integral  part  of  any  such  long-range  irriga- 
tion plan.  Tlie  engineering  plan  presents  one 
method  for  utilizing  the  Rainy  River  water 
source  for  large-scale  irrigation  of  the  Red 
Biver  Basin  lands  ju  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota." 

Minnesota's  water  resources  should  liol  be 
exploited  to  counteract  adverse  impacts 
which  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  will  have 
ou  the  Bed  Biver  in  Minnesota.  Direct  and 
indh-ect  impacts  which  this  project  will  have 
ou  Minnesota  must  be  addressed  adequately 
before  any  further  funding  is  authorized  by 
Congress.  Minnesota  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
project  proceed  beyond  the  economic  point 
of  no  return.  Each  day  of  continued  con- 
struction dangerously  tUts  the  economic 
scale  more  in  the  favor  of  this  project's 
completion. 

5.  Confiicfs  v.itU  the  Souris-Red-Rainv 
Biver  Basins  Comprehensive  Study  of  1973. 
The  Souris-Red-Bainy  Biver  Basins  Compre- 
hensive Study  of  1972  (Appendix  P.  Chapter 
1 )  also  states  the  following  regarding  the 
G.ii-rison  Diversion  Unit: 

"Although  the  plan  of  study  for  the  Sour- 
is-Red-Rainy  Region  expressly  prohibits  con- 
sideration of  Interb&sin  water  transfers  an 
exception  was  made  In  the  case  of  the  im- 
portation of  Missouri  River  water  to  the 
Souris  and  Red  Biver  Basins.  This  exception 
was  made  because  Congress  has  approved  the 
over-all  Ganison  Diversion  Unit  plan  for 
development  (1,007,000  acres)  which  include 
iuterbasin  transfer  of  Missouri  River  water 
to  develop  aljout  770,060  acres  in  the  Souris 
and  Red  Biver  Basin-s." 

The  Bureau's  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Is  in 
direct  conflict  with  wise  water  management 
plans.  The  impacts  of  Uiterbasin  transfers  of 
Missouri  Biver  water  to  the  Souris  and  Red 
Rivers  as  well  as  Lake  Winulpeg  have  not 
been   adequately   addressed   to   date.   It   it 
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doubtful  that  Congress  v.hs  aware  of  this 
conflict  when  previoits  funding  w-as  re- 
quested for  tliis  project.  Lake  V/innipcg 
sliould  not  Ijecome  a  repository  for  pollution 
resulling  Irom  the  Gairison  Dive.'-  ion  Uni' 
6.  Denial  of  Agen.  -,  participation  in  iiego- 
•iations  iuipo-.tn-it  to  JMinneapol  s.  a.s  yo- 
Know.  I  ha-,e  repiMicd;  requested  ihat  Min- 
nesota be  veprepenied  in  negotiations  con- 
ducted bj  llie  US.  Department  of  Sif ie  wil-i 
rfprestiiiutives  (il  iht  Ciuiadian  {;overnnient 
I  have  deeply  Kppieciated  eftort'  ol  the  MUj- 
Mt-sota  Congressional  DeleE^.p.tion  to  secui-*- 
Minnescita  a  voice  in  these  impoi  taut  dis- 
cussions. The  Minnesota  Polhiiion  Control 
Agency  must  lii.ve  n  voiie  in  iliose  dt-cisioi<s 
'.'.hicli  pertain  to  the  Garrii^on  Diverrion  and 
greatly  tufliience  t'ne  luiiire  q-ialiiy  of  Mtn- 
:'.es<ili'^'~  .'-in  Iri.iiinfii . 

GKtN  .■  .T.  All  !;r:rrr. 

y.if<  utlrc  Dircclt.r.. 

|Fnun  <!>e  lliiueapolis  Tr-bnnc.  April  21. 

J97.'>| 

MiNNi.^orA  .^ND    ejlt  CiARntsi>N   Puojjirr 

For  o\er  a  year  'he  Minnesota  Pollutio!- 

Coiiti-ol   Agency   lias    un.successluUy   sought 

information  from  tue  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclu- 

mation  aliout  the  nnpact  ol  Norlli  Dnkotu'f^ 

Garrison  Diversion  project  on  the  water  qns!- 

ity  of  the  Red  River.  The  MPCA  fears  inai 

chemicals,    salts   and    pesticides    discharged 

from  The  project  could  add  new  dangers  u. 

a   river  about   v.h'cli    t!ie   r.tPC.\   already    is 

concerned. 

The  MPCA  has  al.<o  sought  to  paiticipatc 
la  U.8.  talks  with  f'anada  on  tjie  Garrisou 
projecfB  impact  on  the  Red  River,  which 
not  only  coiistltutcr,  the  boundary  between 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  but  also  flov.•^ 
into  Canada.  The  MPCA  has  also  l)een  re- 
buffed on  this  count,  so  l;vst  Tuesday  li.^ 
citizen's  board  authorized  it  to  sue  the  fed- 
eral government  in  an  atlempi  to  delay  iur- 
ther  Work  on  the  project. 

The  Garrison  project,  when  completed, 
would  divert  waters  from  the  Missouri  River 
through  a  system  of  canals  and  reservoirs  t<. 
irrigate  250,000  acres  of  North  Dakota  farm- 
laud  and  provide  new  sources  of  water  for 
the  states  towns  and  industries.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  project  has  become  con- 
troversial because  of  its  potentially  damag- 
ing Impact  on  the  land  and  waterw-avs  of 
the  region. 

Calls  for  delay  have  been  made  bv  a  wide 
variety  of  groups.  Including  the  president  ■f- 
council  ou  Environmental  Quality,  the  chali- 
man  of  a  House  conservation  sui>committ(« 
and  environmental  groups  In  North  Dakota 
and  Canada.  Now  MPCA  has  swelled  the 
chorus.  Despite  all  this,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation— an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment— continues  to  push  ahead  with 
the  project,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  money 
(possibly  as  much  as  Ji400  million)  will  be 
spent. 

"As  more  and  more  money  is  expended  and 
more  and  more  of  the  project  completed," 
said  U.S.  Rep.  WUliam  Moorhead  of  Penns'  i- 
vania  last  month,  -it  will  become  increasi-ag- 
ly  dilBcult  from  a  political  point  of  view  in 
the  United  States  to  halt  the  project  U  the 
International  Joint  Commission  finds  thai 
no  viable  alternative  exists,  or  if  eiher  na- 
tion disagrees  with  the  IJCs  findings."  Moor- 
head, chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  s  conservation,  energy 
and  natural  resources  subcommittee,  was  re- 
ferring to  a  recent  U.S.-Canada  decision  to 
have  UC,  which  regulates  problems  along 
waterv.ays  between  the  two  countries,  scruti- 
nise the  impact  of  the  project  on  Canadian 
rivers. 

Pursuing  environmental  matters  through 
the  courts  U  often  a  long  and  expensive  bus- 
iness—as the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  case  tukfr 
demonstrate-d.  But  it  might  be  the  only 
way  to  get  a  determinatiou  on  how  damaging 
the  Garrison  project  may  be.  We  think  the 
MPCA  board  was  right  to  take  that  covirse. 
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CONSUMERS  AND  FARMERS  HURT 
BY  REMOVAL  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZERS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   V.-I^CP."  SIV 

j;;  Tin.  house  of  represlni'viives 
Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  ray 
colleagues  to  a  recent  comment  in  the 
Washington  Post,  titled.  -The  Price  of 
Meat."  The  article  accurntply  outline*; 
the  result  of  recent  efforts  to  destabilize 
control  of  agriciiltui ;  1  prodi'ctiou  in  this 
country. 

Dismantling  of  price  stPbiii;<ers  for 
grain  coupled  with  irregular  foreign 
purchases  and  unpredictable  weather 
conditions  has  re.sulted  in  hard  times 
for  both  farmers  and  high  prices  for  the 
American  consumer.  We  in  Congress 
must  acknowledge  that  agricultural 
production  and  markets  are  unstable 
and  removal  of  stabilizers  will  only  ex- 
acerbate that  situation,  to  the  detriment 
of  us  all. 

For  the  last  couple  of  years,  our  agri- 
cultural exports  have  paid  the  Increased 
bill  for  imported  oil.  There  is  tremen- 
dous potential  for  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports In  the  future — If  we  act  so  as  to 
establish  the  basic  stability  that  is 
necessai-y  for  export  production. 

I  commend  the  following  article  as  a 
sketch  of  the  problems  we  will  face  if 
we  fail  to  once  again  insure  stability  in 
our  agricultural  production: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21.  1975] 
Th£  Puce  of  Mea; 

The  price  of  meat  has  .shot  upward  again 
over  the  past  two  months,  and  will  probably 
go  higher  this  summer.  The  amount  of 
vMA  that  the  average  Americfln  eats  has 
deeUned  algnlflcantly  tn  recent  years,  and 
raaj  weU  drop  even  farther.  This  shift  away 
from  meat.  In  the  American  diet,  la  one  im- 
portant indication  of  tlie  degree  to  which  the 
paople  of  tbla  country  are  already  chang- 
ing their  hatatts  in  response  to  a  new  eco- 
nomic climate,  one  that  no  longer  prcMnlses 
■toady  grovtb.  It  is  another  item  in  the 
■Ugbt  but  perceptible  decline  in  the  Amer- 
leaa  standard  of  living  over  tlie  past  several 
yeara. 

Meat  consumption  per  capita  went  to  a 
peak  In  late  1070.  and  never  again  has  been 
quite  so  high.  In  1S71,  with  the  arrival  of 
the  last  raceaslon  before  the  present  one, 
consumption  dropped.  With  tlie  recovery  and 
boom.  It  roee  again — ^but  tben  came  the  mas- 
Blv*  aala  of  wbaat  to  the  Busslans.  That 
tarougbt  high  grain  prieea  here  at  home, 
vhlch  by  early  1973  translated  themselves 
Into  sharply  higher  meat  i^cee.  The  con- 
aumers'  reaction  was  Immediate  and  angry. 
That  spring  the  housewlfes'  strike  started, 
and  families  began  cutting  back  on  beef  as 
a  ddlberate  protest.  Then  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration tried  to  apply  price  controls  to 
meat,  a  disastrous  mistake.  When  the  con- 
trols were  dropped,  after  a  summer  of  short- 
ages, meat  prloss  hit  astounding  heights — 
which.  Incidentally,  they  are  now  ouce  again 
approaching. 

The  explanation  of  the  current  surge  of 
prices  Is  clear.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  have 
largely  dismantled  the  price  stabilization 
structure  that  traditionally  held  down  the 
fluctuations  In  grain  prices. 

At  tiie  same  time  the  rest  of  the  world. 
growing  steadily  richer,  ha?  begun  to  buy 
unprecedentedly  large  quantities  of  Amert- 
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can  rood.  But  some  of  tlie  bigge  t 
like  the  Russians,  buy  very 
pending  ou  the  value  of  their 
•T.'ip  result  is  a  pa  item  of  grea 
that  keeps  bringing  sudden  an< 
swini;s  iu  priced  al   liie  groceij 

Because  Ia.st  yeur'.s  grain  c 
;iyed  by  wcatlicr,  grain  prices  \\ 
au'.uriir..    Tliat    liurL    tlie    men 
who  bevau  to  s>iid  .mimalb  t.o  n 
usual  uiimbtra  to  ;; .  oid  buviag 
Thn.t  lu'pt  flieaS  p'i.r.--  rt'^-.vii — i 
pov:ailv.  Nc\i,  grain  priL-cs  b?;: 
cnif..;  forci_;!i  prrrln-.s-c.^  v.?re 
roraiuci  crop   v  ;u  opparcutly   h 
the  m;-:.t  prociuccrs  as-aiu  iii-d 
to  keep  tbcir  iu»ii;:..l:i  and  feed 
fewt  V  of  iliei^  Cvirreiit'.>'  comi'' 
[•le  whtilesalc  piices  ot  betf  ai 
ri^en  by  o!ie  Uiird  s:uoe  April 

SiiK-e  late  last  yc:a-.  A;'.itTii.a 
tniyiiig  Ic?^  meat-"-  tl.e  combine  1 
oi'  anotlier  recession  anci  no'v 
At,  that  po.ik  iu  late   1970.  v.c 
meal  Hi  a  rate  oi  160  pouiitis  a 
.sou.  Tl-e  present  fiinire  is  just 
tent  lower.  This  decline  lin'rdly 
nhe  average  family  is  goiu^  hii 
c.-»nii.Try.  it  iri  piobably  tvtie  t'.i; 
mev.,  wofld  bo  good  for  ma- 
country.  But  at  the  dinner 
good  m.Tiiy  oilier  place*,  peopl( 
selves  ge»(injr  along  with  a  littiu 
pleasant    tltlii£.>    that    t!-.ey    oi 
granted. 

UnfortiintPly,    the    coa:eqii< 
present  prire  rises   go  well   be 
and  salm.iry  trimming  of  the 
diet.  Tl:ey  are  inflation-,ry  for 
they  are  a  partionl.ir  danger 
f.ir  the  poor,  many  of  nnom  alri 
below  adequate  nmritional  st.ti 
sea.<?,  many  nation.s  now  depend 
talncl   higii  level  of  American 
production  to  feed  their  own 
present  experience  is  only  addi 
evidence  to  the  old  lesson  that 
m.srkeis  are  basicalJy  unstable 
pninient=!    step    in    to    buy 
dampen  the  swings  In  prices, 
govcmmeut  filled  this  respon 
generation,  from  the  Depre.ssii 
eral    years   ago.    But    now,    pa 
money  and  partly  out  of  blf 
crxide  version  of  free  market 
m  this  case,  are  Inapplicable,  t 
have  largely  abandoned  the  si: 
result  is  that  American  agr 
fallen  Into  a  period  of  great  1 
which   both   prices  and   suppi 
tlnuously    unpredictable.    The 
tlon    appears    not    to    have 
thought  to  the  somber  and 
cations  of  this  kind  of  Instablli 
tlon's  food  supply.  But  the  lat 
It  are  now  visible  at.  the  mea 
your  supermarket. 
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TWO-CENT    BICENTENN]  .'VL    COIN 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SdHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElJTATIVES 


Monday,  June  23,  1  >75 
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Ml-.  SCHULZE.  Mr 
am  Introducing  legislation 
and  directing  the  Secretary 
ury  to  coin  and  issue  a  2 
blematic    of    the    Bicentenital 
American  Revolution. 

At  the  time  we  are  celefcrating 
200Ui  amiiversary  in  the  Ur  ited 
and  preparing  to  issue  bicentennial 
of  oUier  denominations,  it  Is 
that  we  should  Introduce  a 
nomination. 
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The  2-ccnt  coin  has  a  ricl  hlstoiy. 
Autliorized  by  Congress  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  Civil  War.  it  was  first  struc  c  in  1864. 
The  national  motto,  "In  God  W  e  Tnist. 
first  appeared  on  our  coinage  cp  this  de- 
nomination. 

There  are  many  n^asons, 
celehratincr  our  Bicentennial,  fo: 
of  a  2 -cent  piuce.  There  ia 
lic-^cl    i(ir  .vu.h   a   coin.  Direct^: 
Mint  Maiy  Brooks  has  stated 

Tlierc  1?  a  nrcd  for  a  smaUer 
v'hei'c   boiAetii  a  nickel  and  a 
dime  aiid  a  peni-.".  so  that  if 
raise  the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee 
,ha'. e  tc  f;.)  :•,  full  nivkel. 

In  addition.  Secrctaij  oi  Ule  Treas- 
ui  y  Simon  said  in  disc>asi,ing  in  Mardi  oi 
this  .vear  the  pobi-lbility  of  a  2j-ccnt  de- 
nomiiiation: 

We  roil  id  save  .nri'pv  in  coinngetorocesf.inc 
aiid  p-.lntlng,  but  it  would  alsq  save  our 
natural  ru-onrcr=. 
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Althoutih    tlie    price    of 
dropped  dramatically  since 
shortage,  a  2-cent  piece  could 
piecioiu5  natural  rcsom-ces.  Anc  ther 
1  csentative  of  the  Treasury  B^^artment 
has  commented  that — 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  a 
prchensive  coinage  study  which 
account  not  only  the  question  o 
piece  but  It  win  take  into  acccu 
live  ailovs. 
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Since  1940,  money  in  circul 
side  tlie  Tieasury  and  Federa  I 
banks  has  grown  by  nearly  10 
coin  in  greatest  demand  Is  ._ 
and  of  13.9  billion  coins  plannei 
over  10  percent  will  be  the  1 
nomination.   This   is   nearly 
piece.'?. 

With  introduction  of  a  2- 
within  several  years  coin  ^-_. 
tlie  Miiit  could  be  substantiall 
This  would  realize  a  savings 
processing  as  well  as  seigniorale 
Treasury. 

There  is  also  the  importani 
of  savings  for  the  American 
during  a  period  of  serious  . 
example,   tliere  aie  appro 
million  vending  machine  _. 
the  United  States  per  day 

in  order  to  increase  prices 

ing  change  in  pennies,  the  only 
is  to  increase  prices  in  5 
menfs.   The   2-cent  piece    „ 
more  realistic,  and  less  infla 
creases  in  the  amomit  of  2  ce. 
of  raising  prices  from  5  cents 
or  from  10  cents  to  15  cents, 
be  the  option  of  raising  ^_. 
cents  to  7  cents  and  from  10  __. 
cents.  At  84  million  transaction  > 
and  at  a  savings  of  3  cents  pei 
consumer  could  save  $2.5  millii 
in  vending  machine  sales  alone 
no  reason  to  believe  that  _ 
on  smaller  sales  would  not 
into  other  sectors  of  the  ... 

This  prospect  of  a  special . 
Bicentennial  of  the  American 
and  of  substantial  savings 

sumer  and  the  Treasury 

prompted  me  to  introduce  _ 
tion  and  I  am  hopeful  of  the 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
atives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting 
mative  article  on  the  possibillky 
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cent  piece  appeared  in  tlie  May  17,  1975, 
issue  of  Numismatic  Nev,'s  Weekly.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  David  L.  Ganz, 
a  member  of  our  prelodical  press  gallery 
and  a  respected  commentator  on  matters 
pertaining  to  coinage.  I  ask  i^rmission 
to  include  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

RrlKTFD     CFNT     PRODUCnO?*      Pi  ■•■<:(»:>  r     Wmi 

2  Cfnt  Pir.(F. 
(By  David  L.Gan.-;' 
liuiiilion,  the  national  bugaboo  thPt  litis 
made  the  dollar  buy  Ie.ss  and  less,  has  now 
struck  home  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  the  nation's 
money  factory  that  annually  produces  In  ex- 
cess of  10  billion  coins.  The  chief  victim,  it 
appears,  is  the  one-cent  piece,  which  cur- 
rently accounts  for  more  tha)»  threc-iourths 
of  the  mint's  production. 

Inevitably  arising  is  a  key  fiuestion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  one-ceai  piece  as  we  now 
know  it  can  survive  this  Qeoa<J*  and,  in  the 

longer   term,   whether    tlie    dei-omination 

struck  since  the  foiuiding  of  the  Mint  in 
1793— will  last  until  it  celebrates  its  own  Bi- 
centennial near  the  end  of  this  cciitiuy. 

In  the  long  term,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
cent  as  we  now  know  it  will  not  survive.  Too 
many  factors  are  working  against  it:  Its 
metal  content,  hi^h  production  cost  (which 
continues  to  rise),  and  most  important,  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  lowest  denomination  cur- 
rently used  as  circulating  legal  tender. 

Meti\l  content  of  the  coin  almost  forced 
a  change  In  the  cent's  composition  in  1974. 
in  late  December,  197.'?,  after  inonihs  of  se- 
cret study,  the  Bureau  of  tiie  Mint  concluded 
that  it  woiUd  soon  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth  to  make  the  one-cent  piece.  It  rec- 
ommended, formally,  that  Ci>»)t;reiK  uiuhor- 
ize  an  aluminum  substitute. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons.  lu.t^bJy  the  op- 
position of  the  vending  machine  industry, 
the  Mint's  suggestion  was  ignored.  In  its  . 
stead.  Congress  authorized  the  Treasury 
Secretary  to  reduce  the  copper  content  of 
the  cent  at  afay  time  he  felt  it  w.is  necessarj'. 
\\'hen  the  price  of  copper  receded  on  world 
markets,  the  mints  fear  of  a  negative  sei- 
gniorage (or  loss  on  the  product.fMi  of  each 
coin)    evaporated — temporarily. 

Little  noted  in  the  legislation  is  an  alter- 
native provision,  one  that  v/ould  permit  the 
Treasury  chief  to  alt«r  the  composition  of 
the  coin  entirely — subject  only  to  the  con- 
sideration or  Ihnitation  that  Congress  not  de- 
clare within  60  days  of  such  action  that  it  i< 
opposed  to  its  undertaking.  This,  however, 
expires  In  1977,  and  after  such  point,  legisla- 
tion would  be  required  to  alter  comjjosllion 
entirely. 

Examining  current  mint  staUstics,  we  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  visually  seeing 
precisely  what  has  happened  to  the  Bureati 
of  the  Mint  and  its  production  of  one-cent 
pieces.  It  chronicles  a  savage  inflation  that 
ultimately  spells  the  end  for  the  denomina- 
tion as  we  now  know  it,  and,  some  sav,  for 
the  one-cent  piece  altogether. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  tlie  .st-larv  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  Lincoln  cent  produc- 
tion was  $1.35  per  1,000  pieces.  Tlie  break- 
down for  this  was  $2.08  for  coins  produced 
from  mint  stripping,  but  just  86  cents  in 
salar>-  and  expenses  for  those  produced  with 
outside  strip.  To  the  latter,  a  00  cent  out- 
side fabrication  charge  was  added.  Metal 
costs  of  $3.71  being  identical,  It  cost  the  mint 
m  fiscal  1973  $5.79  to  produce  1,000  cents  by 
full  ln-ho\ise  production,  $5.47  by  utilizing 
partial  outside  aid. 

Estimated  1975  fiscal  year  expenses  show- 
decreases  In  mint  salary  and  expenses,  and 
also  outside  expenditures  of  comparable  na- 
ture. Nonetheless,  the  initial  estimates  still 
shov.ed  a  $7.76  production  cost  from  pur- 
chases stripping  weighed  in  better  than  the 
muits  projected  cost  of  nenr'.v  '^S  per  1,000 
pieces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  consequence  of  this  Is  that  at  the 
Denver  Mint.  plan.s  are  already  under  v/ay 
for  a  curtaiimg  of  strip  production.  Grant- 
ing that  the  cessation  is  In  part  due  to  a 
need  for  e.xpanslon  within  the  faculty 
(largely  because  of  Congress's  recalcitrance 
in  authorizing  funding  f«r  construction  of 
a  new  mint),  the  savings  might  help  pro- 
long tlie  life  of  the  one-cent  piece  as  cur- 
rently produced  in  tj.e  96  per  cent  copper 
base. 

It  also  .seems  clear  that  even  if  the  price 
of  copper  continues  a  decline,  cost  of  llvliip 
increHse.'i  to  government  workers— calculated 
at  Just  i\  5.5  per  cent  annual  rate — would 
more  than  make  up  for  the  decrease  and  eat 
into  the  tenth  of  a  cent  seigniorage  now  loft 
In  producing  the  penny. 

By  1080,  If  not  .sooner,  using  mere  exten- 
sions of  current  coet  curves,  it  is  the  Inevita- 
ble couclu.slon  that  tVie  copper  cent  will  have 
to  either  have  its  composition  altered  in 
part,  or  whole,  or  find  itself  gradually  ellm- 
inate<l  from  the  system  of  AmeiicaM  coin- 
age. 

Mint  personnel  are  already  preparing  f <  r 
this  latter  eventuality.  In  the  study  now  tin- 
der way  of  all  mint  procedure  and  policy, 
one  of  the  proposals  recelvlnp  active  coii- 
slderadou  Is  the  novel  suggestion  of  drop- 
plug  the  denomination  In  its  entirety  and 
substituting  a  two-cent  piece  In  Its  place. 
'Ihere  are  indications  from  Wa.shlngloii 
that  within  the  Mint,  such  a  st*p  might  be 
favored.  The  reasons  are  plain:  An  overall 
decrease  in  total  production  (because  a 
two-cent  piece  would  necessarily  cover  a 
nood  portion — though  not  half — of  current 
cent  production),  lover  cost  and  long-tevrn 
sei{;nlorHce  protection. 

Were  it  to  be  acted  upon.  If  seem.",  proba- 
ble t'nat  the  two-cent  piece  could  initially 
be  prodticed  in  «iuantltles  equal  to  current 
cent  production  levels,  hut  hy  Its  second  or 
third  year  of  manufacture  at  levels  of  be- 
■  tweeii  «0  and  70  percent  of  tlie  ex!>ected 
quantities  of  one-cei'.t  pieces  needfil  for 
commerce. 

.Such  a  saving.s  could  be  considerable,  par- 
ticularly if  the  coin  were  made  a  size  tha-- 
could  accommodate  the  double-strlklnj! 
pre-'ses.  If  the  Mint  could  reduce  its  cent 
production  rate  by  30  per  cent,  the  aiuiup.l 
reduction  would  be  nearly  three  biUion 
pieces. 

Prapm:iticaUy,  however,  there  pre  other 
considerations  besides  production  costs  thi.i 
may  prevent  an  abandonment  of  the  de- 
nomination. One  Is  the  concern  of  Congre?- 
that  any  move  be  considered  Inflationary,  ii 
second  is  a  similar  fear  ot  resultant  rising 
prices,  plus  an  lnf>bility  to  make  pronci 
change. 

The  iPtier  argument  seeirs  readily  dis- 
pensed with  by  considering  that  at  the 
present  time,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  cent 
is  to  pay  sales  taxes  in  whatever  amount 
each  ciiy.  county  or  state  requh-es.  An  ob- 
vious .solution  would  be  to  adopt  a  "valued 
added  tax'  (or  VAT)  method  wherebv  the 
.sales  price  reflected  the  total  tax.  With  a 
two-cent  coin,  the  final  price  would  simply 
have  to  be  "even." 

When  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  James  A.  Conlon.  first 
propo.sed  the  reintroduction  of  a  $2  bill,  his 
arguments  were  essentially  economical.  The 
savings  to  the  government  would  be  several 
million  dollars  a  year  because  of  the  pro- 
portional reduction  of  $1  notes  that  had 
to  be  printed. 

This  is  the  other  alternative  that  might 
jell,  one  that  bletids  political  experience 
A  ith  practicality.  It  would  Involve  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  copper  content  of  the  cent  (or 
perhaps  even  a  change  to  another  metal), 
coupled  wiih  a  production  decrease  and  tlie 
Introduction  of  a  two-cent  piece. 

One  suggested  ratio  for  tills  might  lie  as 
foUows,  assuming  that  at  the  present  time, 
the  Mint  produces  expctly  100  oents.  New 
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cent  production  would  eucompass  35,  two- 
cent  prpductlou  (initially)  40.  The  savings 
is  25.  By  nierely  adding  the  word  "per  cent" 
after  each,  the  savings  Is  Inunetliately  ap- 
parent. 

It  le  equally  po:  s-i'.'e  for  the  new  cent  Is- 
Bue  to  be  even  moi-e  mlnbnal — perhap."-  25 
per  cent  of  current  e~limated  production — 
with  whatever  balance  the  mint  decides  nec- 
essary made  up  of  the  new  two-cent  denom- 
ination. Statistician w  within  the  FederiJ 
Reserve  (which  Is  re-sponslble  for  coinage  dis- 
tribution t  could  prtivide  the  esserjtla!  «le- 
tails  lu  Time  projections. 

Clearly,  stimelhlnt;  ha.s  to  lie  done-both 
from  the  .sense  of  cost  to  the  mint,  and  In 
terms  of  production  burden.  Congress's  fail- 
ure to  uutlioriy*  the  fluids  needed  to  buUd 
a  new  Denver  Mint  now  jeopardizes  our 
ooluage  circulation.  If  the  current  mint  pro- 
jections hold,  working  at  their  maximum 
capacity,  the  three  faculties  at  PhUadel- 
phla,  Denver  and  San  Francisco  (coupled 
with  tiie  use  of  the  West  Point  Depository) 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  nation's  coinage 
needs — barely. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  however, 
that  mhit  projected  estimates  are  not  re- 
liable, a  fact  that  Ls  not  only  evident  from 
their  statistical  reports,  but  is  conceded  by 
top  officers  withhi  the  bureau.  In  January. 
1974,  for  example,  the  mint  estimated  its 
total  1974  production  woiUd  be  9.17  mmiou 
pieces.  The  figure  turned  oiit  to  be  low  bv 
nearly  20  per  cent. 

Were  something  similar  to  occur  as  we 
approach  1980.  there  simply  would  not  be 
enough  coins  to  go  around  in  the  one-cent 
denomination— the  most  heavilv  produced 
of  all  the  coinages.  Memories  of  the  1965 
coin  shortage  are  simply  too  powerful  to  per- 
mit commerce  to  ayain  be  crippled  in  that 
way. 

Cau  the  cent  survive?  Only  time,  and  the 
Congress,  can  tell.  lis  production  costs,  and 
quantity  produced,  rise  each  year,  with  no 
end  in  sight.  An  alternative  offered  is  a 
two-cent  coin  and  possibly  a  cent  metal 
change.  The  time  for  action  Is  now,  before 
a  new  crippling  coin  shortage  returns. 


THE  ARMY'S  200TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


or    NF.W    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Ai-my  is  an  honored 
institution  that  is  older  than  the  country 
itself.  It  celebrated  its  bicentennial 
birthday  on  June  14, 1975.  The  most  im- 
pressive testimonial  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  men  and  women  who  served 
our  countrj'  in  the  service  of  the  Army  In 
our  great  Nation.  "Their  sweat  and  blood 
made  it  possible  and  su.stained  it  against 
all  enemies." 

On  June  14,  1775,  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  passed  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing an  army.  This  Continental 
Army  with  its  14.000  men  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  today's  force  of  over  750,000 
men  and  women.  The  Continental  soldier 
was  poorly  imifonned,  witli  no  distin- 
guishing color  or  style.  Tradition,  how- 
ever, dies  hard.  One  tradition  that  has 
been  held  over  from  the  Revolution  is 
the  stripe  of  white  tape  worn  by  every 
noncommissioned  oflScer  and  private  who 
has  sei-ved  at  least  4  years.  The  common 
musket  was  utilized  as  the  firearm  in  the 
earl>'  days.  Often  tlie  Continental  in- 
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fantryman  had  to  use  his  own  hunting 
musket  from  home  In  the  service  of  his 
coimtry.  The  soldier  of  today  however  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  and  best 
weapons  available. 

The  original  Army  was  just  a  few  com- 
panies of  light  infantry.  Today,  the  U.S. 
Army  is  worlsing  toward  a  force  of  16 
combat  divisions,  including  infantrj-. 
armored,  mechanized,  air  ascault.  and 
airborne  divisions. 

The  major  change  in  the  Army  cvfi 
the  past  200  years  is  its  expanded  role 
in  the  development  of  the  Nation.  The 
most  Impoitant  mission  of  the  Arm:-  has 
always  been  the  protection  of  those  rights 
and  freedoms  that  the  American  so 
dearly  cherishes.  Tlie  Anny  has  l;ept  pace 
with  not  only  America's  growth  iu  the 
world  power  structm-e,  but  also  in  the 
age  of  technology,  the  Increased  standard 
of  living,  the  develc^iment  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  changing  moods  of  the 
Nation. 

Ftom  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
present,  the  Anny  has  kept  pace  witli 
changes  In  weapons,  in  organization,  and 
In  tactics.  OS  the  modernization  process 
oontiniies.  for  change  is  a  necessity  for 
preparedness. 

Time  devoted  purely  to  combat  ha.s 
been  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Army's  total  history.  Few  people  are 
aware  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Army 
other  than  fighting.  An  army  is  a  imique 
organization  for  it  has  certain  mherent 
capabilities  and  resources  which  are 
often  used  dming  peacetime  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind.  The  U.S.  Army 
through  its  efforts  in  such  fields  as  medi- 
cine, disaster  relief,  flood  control,  and  re- 
search and  development  has  saved  and 
bettered  far  more  Uves  than  thei-e  have 
been  casualties  in  all  American  wars  to 
date. 

In  such  areas  as  disaster  relief,  flood 
control,  and  construction  tlie  Army  has 
used  its  organization,  equipment,  and 
know-how  to  perform  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation.  In 
other  areas  such  as  medicine  and  re- 
search and  development,  the  benefits  de- 
rived represent  valuable  contributions  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  UJ8.  Army  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
all  of  us  to  give  special  consideration  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  served  in 
the  past,  and  to  those  who  now  serve.  The 
commemorative  ceremonies  we  witness 
should  be  foDowed  up  with  legislation  to 
Improve  veterans  benefits,  to  improve 
health  care  for  disabled  veterans,  to  Im- 
prove nnployment  prospects  for  all  vet- 
erans, and  to  do  what  we  think  is  neces- 
sai-y  for  the  continued  good  morale  of 
the  men  and  women  serving  at  home  and 
abroad. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION  BY  MAIL 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  Vrs 

Monday.  June  23.  1975 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  insert  hito  the  Rec- 
ord a  thorough  and  well  written  article 
on  "Voter  Registration  by  MaU."  The  au- 
thor, Richard  E.  Murphy,  is  the  leglsla- 
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tive/COPE  director  of  tlie  IService  Em- 
ployees International  Unioq  and  an  ex- 
pert on  this  subject. 

Sometime  after  the  4th 
tlie  House  will  be  ccii^id 
po.st  card  regiMrnlion.  Seve 
ready  have  some  form  of  a  i 
tion  .s.v.stem.  including  Mar; 
New  Jersey.  Mijinpsoia.  Kc: 
Montana,    Aljisko..    t\w\    Id; 
Mniphy  note.-:.  -Xlii   c  .'-' 
proves  that  rciiistrotida  by 
duce  tlie  f  ulle"=t  possi!:!c  ci 
tioa  in  tlie  electoral  process 

The  article,  which  follow 
{letailed  discu;;.sion  of  the  is 
in  voter  registration  and  .' 
as  backgi-ound  for  this  )nii> 
ing  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 

II.MI.    RCGtiTRATIOK   A    Nf  W 

A  vo.er  rej:'strfl' ion  stuclv  ti 
V.iiikelovich  Inc.  louiul  lintt  i! 
wuo  did  not  vote  lu  1972  were  i 
lorit  to  the  electorate  becau.-e 
reghtpred. 

The  ma(;nitude  and  .stope  of 
(ration  problem  proves  to  be  a 
foncern;  for  iii  addition  to  tlie 
of  people  who  failed  to  ref^iat 
t'le  national  reglKtiHiioii  pictufe 
t.»ie  Ip.s.s  fortunate  citlfDs  who 
ly  to  be  tinre^isTpi-ed  and  her, 
to  vole.  The  average  r«'^;!siercd 
clas."!,  ertticated  and  relatively 
averat\e  iionret;ii:iered  vo'.cr  is 
1CS.S  iKU.tiii.iaed   aiul   poor.  Tii 
pifiwre    also  beiomes  dist.otu 
lines.  A  considerably   lilgher 
white   cilii;en.s    (73   percent) 
compared  to  the  nation's  black, 
Mexlc.in-Aiuerlcan.  aud  Ainerir 
yenry,  wiiieli  siantl-s  at  52  per( 
kelovic'h  sttidy  for  !Ue  National 
Or^anir^atlon  found. 

The  Yankclovich  .s\irvey  fon 
tlie  general  public  expl.-uns  awa 
tkin  as  the  restili  of  apathy 
many  meir  and  women,  the 
moi-e  cotnplicated  than  that. 
the  two  distinctly  different  {; 
registered  voters:    those   who 
becavi^  tliey  don't  want  to  v 
who  want  to  vote,  yet  fail  to 

The  jiouregistered  are  gene 
fideuo  about  how  thiiip.s  are 
United  States,  less  a.s.siu-ed  thai 
celve  a  fair  and  equal  break, 
tO(4.he  Idea  that  America  l.s  i 
cratio  cottutry  In  the  world,  m 
that  people  In  government  are  n 
In  knowing  their  views  at  elect  I 
qiie-tloning  about  the  valtie  of 
leis  certain  that  more  qualified 
will  be  elected  if  more  people 

A  sense  of  second-clat-s  cltize: 
lu  this  group,  not  strong  e 
the  desire  to  vote,  but  diministi 
tivatloa  to  register.  To  put  it  an 
ihU  group  of  potential   voter." 
venleuce  can  be  a  major  stumi 

Richard  M.  Scammon.  a 
the  census  and  one  of  the  natL 
political  observers,  has  said  the 
step  we  could  take  to  Improve  ' 
would  be  to  abolish  regiatratior 

And  one  state  gels  along 
regi.stration  whatsoever.  In  Norl 
voter  simply  walks  into  the  po! 
asks  for  a  ballot.  Signing  the 
the  affidavit  that  Uie  voter  is 

Short  of  abolishing  reglstratio 
cotild  at  least  look  to  easing  so. 
strtictious  to  registration.     •» 

The  American  Ideal  says  lUaL  ivcryone  has 
a  right  to  cast  a  ballot;  but  the  carriers  that 
have  been  placed  In  the  voter's  ray  through 
the  years  Indicate  that  some  poJ  tical  leaders 
believe  voting  Is  a  privilege,  not  i  right. 
Itegistratio:i  laws  have  been    ised  to  pro- 
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vetit  and  control  people  In  the 
their  right  to  vote.  A  prime 
iroJling  a  .^ef;meut  of  the  populati 
poll  taxes  iis(.'.I  by  southern  i 
the  regUtration  of  bl.icks.  But 
poll  tax  nnd  other  devices 
variptv  t.f  pi  aetjcps  and  barriers 
equl^!upat  of  poll  t.ixcs — the 
rounhiiloiij    which    discourage 
murily  bluu-ccllar  workers,  from' 

Wiien  re/l-tration  is  limited 
Ii-'iitt.  li.':e  the  CUy  Hall  or  a 
!  ./ioii  1  i\e  hours  of  9  R.m.  and  4 
ri.-.y   tlii<.:iigh   Friday,   the  ordinaj-y 
per-2>lo  iiiu.-,t  take  time  off  from 
bly   v.;  hoiit   pay,   nnd  encountei 
pense;  in  gelting-  registered. 

Union  fnulracts  often  provide 
time  (.ir  lo  vote  in  general  electio 
re  A-  provide  time  off  for  registratjo 
iiy  t:.>  tuUi-  liine  ofi  from  work 
HI  ill  a  ninjor  impediment  to  vot 
tion. 

i  her"  are  -)0  million  men  and 
United  States  who  cannot  vote 
aie  not  registered.  In  the  1974 
percent  of  the  U.S.  eligible 
voied.   National  figures  show   „ 
matelv  62  percent  of  the  ellglbU 
retiistered  to  vote,  so  the  obvious 
is  that  in  order  to  Increase  the 
voter=.    t}ipre  must  be  an 
ntimber  registered. 

Voter  registration  by  mall  woujl 
w.ty  toward  solving  this  problem, 
have  adopted  such  a  mail 
have  e::perienced  a  dr.amatic 
ictratlon. 

Bu!  tl-.eie  is  styong  opposition 
♦  ion    by   mail    and   despite   liberlil 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  pass 
mail  registration  bill.  Kven  In  thi 
gres;i.  reputed  to  be  a  liberal 

took    considerable    effort   to 

throujjh  the  .Senate  and  it  died  in 
victim  of  a  204-197  vote  in  whic:  i 
tlvcs  maiiagod  a  parliamentary  ._ 
block  routine  consideration  of  tht 
which   the   bill  would  be  debated. 
pe.'sed  the  Senate  only  after  a  fil 
brokesi    on    the    third    try — a 
event  in  itself,  .since  it  was  tht 
since  1917  that  a  filibuster  had 
after  tv.o  unsuccessful  tries. 

Ironic, illy.  Congress  has  already 
reikis ter- by-mail  bill,  for  our  men 
ill  the  armed  services.  So  the 
mail    re!;Sstratiou   has   been 
Congres.'!. 

A  national  mail  registration  „„. 
re-mtroduccd  In  the  94th  Congre  s 
ponenta  have  hopes  of  success.  It 
a  final  committee  vote  In  both 
and  Senate — so  final  action  in  _, 
could  come  by  the  end  of  stimme  r 

Meanwhile,  several  states  have  „ 
lead  in  trying  to  make  reglstrati  )n 
equitable.  They  have  provided  h 
tratlon,  door-to-door  registration 
other  niethod,s.  And  Maryland, 
Jersey,    Minnesota,    Kentucky, ' 
tana,  Alaska,  and  Idaho  have  „. 
registration — in  one  form  or  auo_ 
These  states'  experience  prove; 
istratlon  by  mail  can  produce 
possible  citizen  participation  In  . 
process.  Wider  use  of  the  method 
the  door  for  those  40  million  new 
have    never    expressed    themselv 
polls — undoubtedly  for  many  rea 
apathy  docs  play  a  part.  But  tht 
portant  reason  is  that  registratlo)  i 
difficult  and  inconvenient — made 
unknowingly,  by  state  govemmen 

In  New  Jersey,  it  was  estimated 
many  as  i.c  million  eligible  citize 
registered  to  vote.  A  few  month 
state's  ne-.v  registration  by  mall 
acted,  Gor.  Brendan  Bynie  term 
postcard   regi!?tratIon   .syste.ni   a 
said  n  preUmin.iry  survey  showed 
of  every  tiiree  iio.v  x.jieis  prcfeirec 
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mail  forms  rather  than  in-person  registra- 
tion. Between  the  start  of  the  mail  registra- 
tion program  on  Aug.  28  and  the  Nov.  5  elec- 
tion day,  120,888  persons  enrolled  to  vote — 
78,000  of  them  via  the  postcard  .system  and 
less  than  43,000  by  showing  up  in  front  of  a 
registrar.  In  reporting  that  "postcard  regis- 
tration more  than  dotibled  new  registrations 
tills  year,"  Ctov.  Byrne  pointed  out  that  tra- 
ditionally voter  registration  sharply  de- 
orchises  between  presidential  elections.  Thus 
lie  said  preliminary  figures  indicated  that 
postcard  registration  would  help  stabilize  the 
voter  rolls  in  New  Jersey  between  presiden- 
tial elections.  And  New  Jersey,  which  has 
already  restored  the  voting  franchise  for 
120,000  people,  cr.n  expect  the  total  to  in- 
crease as  more  people  liecome  aware  of  tiie 
new  registration  procedure  and  more  regis- 
tration forms  are  circulated. 

The  postcard  registration  system  also 
helped  New  Jersey  turn  out  a  higher  per- 
centage of  voters  in  1974  than  in  the  1973 
gubernatorial  election. 

A  key  factor  to  the  succe.=is  of  the  New 
Jersey  program  was  a  60-cent  rebate  the 
state  pays  to  the  county  for  each  voter  added 
to  the  registration  rolls.  Additionally,  the 
state  pays  12  cents  return  postage  on  the 
mail  registration  forms.  The  success  of  the 
postcard  registration  system  has  enabled  the 
state  to  reduce  the  number  of  mandated  reg- 
istration hours,  which  resulted  Ui  a  payroll 
savings  of  $250,000  for  the  counties  and 
municipalities  of  New  Jersey.  The  easy  avail- 
ability of  postcard  forms  alleviated  the  ne- 
cessity for  New  Jersey  communities  to  keep 
their  offices  open  for  evening  registration  as 
was  previously  required  by  law.  This  refutes 
the  claim  that  the  post-card  registration  sys- 
tem will  Increase  the  cost  of  registering 
voters.  In  New  Jersey  It  actually  reduced  the 
cost.  The  national  law  would  also  provide 
comparable  savings  to  states. 

Like  other  states.  New  Jersey  faced  the 
charge  that  the  new  system  increased  the 
possibility  of  fraud.  At  the  request  of  Byrne, 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office  conducted  a 
random  survey  on  this  Issue.  In  nine  counties 
checked,  there  was  no  violation,  and  all 
samplings  appeared  to  be  In  order.  In  fact 
the  Secretary  of  State  said  there  are  more 
safegitards  against  fraud  In  mall  registration 
than  in  In-person  registration. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Minnesota  re- 
cently testified  before  a  Hou.se  committee 
that  In  the  first  state  elections  held  under 
that  state's  new  registration  law,  the  voter 
turnout  was  up  49.85  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  in  Minnesota  voted,  while  only  38  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  voted  nationwide.  Min- 
nesota has  76.9  percent  of  its  eligible  voters 
registered,  which  means  that  two-thirds  of 
Minnesota's  registered  voters  voted  In  the 
1974  off-presidential  year. 

In  1971,  Minneapolis  used  a  prior  registra- 
tion system  that  required  citizens  to  go  to 
the  City  Hall  to  register.  On  a  few  occasions, 
branch  registration  offices  were  set  up  for 
short  times  at  city  libraries. 

While  Minnesota  reglstrai-s  and  state  offi- 
cials are  proclaiming  the  success  of  the  new 
system,  one  of  Minnesota's  congressmen.  Rep. 
Bill  Frenzel  (D-MInn.),  Is  a  vocal  opponent 
of  national  postcard  registration.  Frenzel  Is 
voicing  the  Republican  policy  on  registration 
'by  mail;  the  Republicars  are  dend  sot  against 
registration  by  mall. 

Inevitably,  Frenzel,  like  other  opponents, 
mentions  fraud.  The  fraud  issue  Ls  a  specious 
argument.  After  all,  Americans  pay  Income 
tax,  property  tax  and  many  bills  through  the 
malls.  The  mall  is  a  vital  aspect  of  U.S.  dally 
life.  There's  no  reason  the  mall  can't  also  be 
trusted  for  voter  reglsti*atlon. 

Officials  in  Minnesota  who  admintster  the 
law  have  been  hiformed  about  its  provisions 
by  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  and  use  a 
uniform  postcard  designed  under  giiideliues 
irom  the  Secretai-y  of  State. 

Marie    Garber,   registrar    for   Montgomery 
County  in  Maryland,  which  also  has  a  post- 
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Ofrd  registration  system,  points  out  that  the 
United  States  has  experience  in  registration 
by  mail.  Americans  have  registered  by  mail 
on  the  Federal  Post  Card  Application  (PPAC) 
since  1955,  and  there  has  been  no  charge  of 
fraud  against  the  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
families,  who  have  enrolled  as  voters  by  the 
familiar  red-and-white  pohtcards. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  has  had  absentee  voting 
.since  1944.  and  many  absentee  voters  are 
al.so  absentee  registranls,  which  means  regis- 
tration by  mall.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Voting 
Rigiits  Amendments  Act  of  1970  requires 
that  a  state  provide  absentee  registration,  as 
well  as  absentee  voting,  at  least  in  elections 
for  President. 

Tiie  Supreme  Court,  hi  Its  review  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Amendments  law,  was  unan- 
imous In  upholding  the  constlttitlonallty  of 
that  particular  provision.  The:-e  has  been  no 
chai-ge  or  evidence  of  fraud  in  these  reels- 
trations  by  mall. 

Under  the  Maryland  law,  the  voters'  noti- 
fications of  registration  must  be  mailed  to 
them  by  non-forwardable  mail.  Thus  Marie 
Garber  points  out  that  a  fictitious  address 
will  be  undellverable  and  will  be  returned 
to  the  elections  office.  The  application  also 
bears  a  signature  under  oath,  which  car- 
ries the  penalties  of  perjury  and  provides  a 
documentary  basis  for  investigation  a'ld 
prosectitlon  If  indicated. 

Tlie  traditional  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  usually  is  com- 
pleted with  a  personal  appearance  before  the 
registrar  and  there  is  no  automatic  check  of 
autlienticity  of  the  address.  Besides  those 
•  protections  against  fraud  which  are  peculiar 
to  mail  registration,  states  and  their  elec- 
tions officials  will  continue  to  use  the  safe- 
guards they  have  been  using  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  elector.ii  process.  It  is  In 
the  voting  process  that  fraud  takes  place, 
i?ot  in  the  registration.  If  a  person  does  reg- 
ister on  several  postcards,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  able  to  vote  several  times.  He 
cannot  appear  at  the  same  polUng  place  to 
vote  a  .second  or  a  third  time.  Experienced 
election  officials  have  for  many  years  exer- 
cised vigilance  to  prevent  election  corrup- 
tion. ^ 
Ihe  Maryland  experience  shows  that  the 
postcard  registration  system  will  expand  par- 
ticipation. Like  New  Jersey.  Maryland  has 
also  found  that  the  new  system  cut  the  cost 
of  registration  as  well. 

Experience  also  shows  that  the  postcard 
registration  system  enables  officials  to  cope 
with  the  enormous  workload  that  builds  up 
as  registration  deadlines  approach.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  process,  many  people  wait  imtil 
the  last  minute  to  take  any  requhred  action. 
Registration  by  mail  has  become  a  use- 
ful tool  to  ena'olc  citizens  to  register  ahead 
of  deadlines. 

Maryland  has  aiso  found  that  it  was  not 
cluttered  wiiu  duplicate  registrations.  Of 
the  29,000  new  registrations  from  Jan.  1  thru 
Dec.  21,  1974,  In  Montgomery  County,  only 
about  300  were  duplicates  and  easily  iden- 
tified as  such.  Tliat  rate  was  no  higher  than 
they  had  iu  the  in-person  registration  sys- 
tem. Some  people  will  always  register  Just  to 
be  .sure,  or  because  they  don't  realize  that 
they  are  already  registered.  lUeglbUity  did 
not  play  a  significant  role  in  the  processing 
of  applications.  In  Maiyland,  registrars  were 
able  to  read  every  shigle  one  of  them. 

Marj land's  mail  registration  system  has 
fraud  protections  that  were  never  la  exist- 
ence under  the  previous  system.  Maryland 
has  the  same  notification  by  first-class,  non- 
forwardable  mail  to  complete  the  registra- 
tioii  as  in  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota  and 
this  provides  an  immediate  check  on  a  fic- 
titious address,  aud  to  some  extent,  on  a 
fictitious  name.  The  second  fraud  protection 
in  Maryland  is  that  the  new  registrant  must 
provide  Information  on  any  prior  registra- 
tion, whether  in  Montgomery  County,  sr.me- 
wherc  el.sc  in  the  .state,  or  in  another  of  tha 
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50  slates.  If  prior  registration  is  Indicated, 
that  part  of  tbe  application  is  forwarded 
through  the  Maryland  State  Board  to  regis- 
tration autiiorities  In  the  former  lesidencp, 
where  It  constitutes  specific  authorization 
for  cancellation. 

Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  (D-Tex.)  said  In  a 
letter  to  his  colleagues  In  January  1974  that 
Teras  voters  could  register  by  merely  clip- 
ping a  coupon  from  a  new^aper,  complet- 
ing the  form  and  mailing  It  to  the  county 
clerk.  Tiure  was  no  evidence  indicated  in 
Texas  tiial  they  had  experienced  any  incren.-e 
in  fraudulent  res:lstratton.  Randall  Wood  o; 
the  Te.xas  Secretary  of  State's  office  tc^li- 
fled  before  a  Senate  Committee  hearing  ov. 
this  in  1973  that:  "Texas  has  had  experience 
from  1941  to  1971  with  registration  by  maii 
systems,  aud  the  old  bugaboo  of  fraud  sim- 
ply could  not  be  raised  in  Texas  very  well, 
because  tlie  experience  over  those  30  years 
has  generally  disproved  that  registration  by 
mail  wa.s  any  more  susceptible  to  fraud  thim 
any  other  registration  system." 

It  has  been  noted  that  since  Texas  began 
its  mail  registration  procedure,  the  registra- 
tion has  Jumped  from  .S  million  to  5  mUllon 
voters. 

In  sum.  fraud  is  an  exaggerated,  IX  not  in- 
valid, objection  lo  registration  by  mall. 

.^Uiother  objection — that  of  administrative 
diiUcuities — has  been  used  to  try  to  persuade 
congressmen  and  senators  to  vote  against 
poJtcard  registration.  The  states  with  experi- 
ence with  j>cstcard  registration  have  found 
that  these  difficvUties  simply  do  not  occur.'- 
Thousauds  upon  thousands  of  applications 
under  tlie  mail  registration  have  l>een  han- 
dled lu  an  orderly  process  without  incident. 
The  registration  process  Is  In  fact  stream- 
lined because  it  enables  workers  In  r'>gistra- 
tlon  offices  to  handle  the  burden  more  easily. 
In  both  KTaryland  and  Minnesota,  election 
officials  planned  and  designed  systems  to 
obviate  administrative  problems. 

A  veteran  congressman  from  Pennsylvania 
may  have  tapped  a  more  pertinent  objection 
of  lawmake/s  to  mail  registration  when  he 
said,  "Do  yoti  think  that  I  don't  know  what 
will  happen  to  my  constituency  if  the  post- 
card registration  bill  is  passed?  There'll  be 
a  whole  new  group  of  voters  that  wUI  be  able 
to  vote  for  or  against  me.  I've  been  in  office 
many  years,  and  although  I  fear  that  the  new 
voters  might  even  turn  against  me,  I  am 
wUllug  to  open  up  the  registration  process  " 
Obviously  not  all  incumbents  are  willing  to 
take  that  chance. 

A  letter  mailed  to  all  Republican  congress- 
men by  Republican  National  Committee 
Chairman  George  Bush  in  February  1974 
said:  "I  am  greatly  dlstm-bed  that  in  a  cur- 
rently highly  charged  poUtlcal  climate,  a 
piece  of  leg!  ilation  that  can  do  more  damage 
to  our  RepiroUcau  Party  and  our  precious 
tv.-o-party  system  than  any  rtement  of  the 
Watergate  problem,  Is  dangerously  close  to 
passing  In  the  House. 

"As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  HJl.  8053  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  and  will  likely  be  on  the 
floor  soon.  As  you  know,  as  well,  a  similar 
bill.  S.  352,  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

"The  proponents  of  this  legislation— it  is 
strongly  supported  for  obvious  reasons  by 
organi2ed  labor  political  con.mittees— argue 
that  It  would  increase  the  uiunber  of  eligible 
voters  who  actually  register  aud  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day." 

Bush  Is  right.  Labor  political  committees 
are  Interested  In  thj.j  legislation  because 
union  uiembera  would  become  more  heavily 

registered  aud  would  vote  more  hetvlly 

hopeuilly  producing  more  liberal  congress- 
men and  senators  or  a  President  who  would 
understand  the  needs  and  hopes  of  workers. 
The  national  system  that  is  envisioned  Is 
dependent  upon  each  state  in  the  United 
Stau-.s.  The  postcard  Itself  that  wUl  be  used 
must  reflect  the  requirements  that  each  state 
has  for  regisi.raiion  iu  Its  state. 

Iti  lecent  y<'ars.  some  giant  steps  ha\e  lieen 
taken    townd    opciiint;    the   polls    to   more 
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people.  Including  the  right  o(  18-year-olcls 
to  vote  under  the  26ttk  Ameadment.  the  pto- 
t«ctlons  of  the  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1966 
and  THilous  court  decisions. 

But  millions  of  people  are  still  divnlran* 
rhtsed. 

While  the  mall  registration  v;lU  not  guar- 
antee that  people  u'iil  turn  out  to  vot«,  it  will 
at  least  Insure  that  tbey  are  able  to  vote— 
paving  the  war  tor  40  mtlUon  disenfran- 
chised Americans  to  begin  'o  i>i>i-tlr spate  la 
tiie  electoral  proceMi. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CAPE 
VERDIAN  CONF-ERENCE 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINCTON 

or  MASPACUVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  23.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Vebniary  22  and  23  of  this  year,  mem- 
bers of  the  Jiu-idical  Congi-ess  of  the 
World  Cape  Verdian  Communities  con- 
vened in  Boston  to  voice  strong  opposi- 
tl<m  to  the  impending  one-party  rule  of 
their  homeland,  fonnerly  controlled  by 
Portugal.  Dr.  Aguinaldo  Veiga  and  Sec- 
xetaty  General  Roy  J.  Tlexiera  of  Uie 
Congress  have  met  with  my  staff  and 
discussed  their  meeting,  and  I  have 
found  the  record  of  their  proceedings 
and  the  resolutions  they  adopted  a  valu- 
able insight  into  the  passing  of  Portu- 
guese colonialism  and  the  prospects  for 
genuine  freedom  in  the  new  nation  states 
now  emerging.  I  urge  my  colleagues,'  who 
surely  share  my  hope  that  a  true  democ- 
racy will  develop  in  this  former  colon}', 
to  take  note  of  tlie  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Cape  Verdian  Congress 
and  to  support  efforts  to  promote  forma- 
tion and  recognition  of  the  independent 
state  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands: 
jTmmicAi,  Congress  of  World  CAPKvtfiDiAN 

COMMUNTTIES,   Ff-BEUSRy    22    AND   23,    1975. 

Resolutions 

Whereas  the  Islands  of  the  Cnpe  Verde 
Archipelago,  discovered  by  Portuguese  navi- 
gators in  the  year  1460  were  then  tinlnhn- 
blted: 

Whereas  those  IMands  were  peopled  with 
Portuguese.  Genoese.  Judeans,  Moors,  Span- 
lards,  Dutch,  English,  French  Indians  and 
with  Africans  from  the  coasts  of  the  Oulf 
of  Oulnea; 

Whereas  from  the  miscegenation  of  the. 
various  races  there  resulted  a  Crioulo  people 
with  Its  own  culture,  integrated  iu  Western 
civilization,  professing  a  Christian  religion, 
speaking  the  Portuguese  Iau?u.tge  and  the 
Crioulo  dialect; 

Whereas  the  Capeverdlan  people  are  neith- 
er European  nor  African,  but  rather  the 
product  of  the  link  between  the  two  eth- 
nically, culturally  and  socially  ditTerentiated 
continents; 

Whereas  after  five  centuries  of  continuous 
colonial  domination,  the  Capeverdlan  has 
been  vegetating  in  a  state  of  underdevelop- 
ment, scourged  by  malnutrition  and  strug- 
gling with  flagrant  problems  of  drought, 
water,  health,  education,  social  inUistice,  aid, 
emigration  and  communication,  especially 
lacking  In  the  most  elementary  economic 
structures.  Indispensable  for  the  progress  of 
OTiy  people: 

Whereas  the  Portuguese  Government  never 
allowed  Industrialization  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, the  only  means  by  which  the  Capever- 
dlan people  could  combat  the  scourge  of 
drought,  the  recurring  famine^;  t!'8t  killed 
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more  than  half  the  populatio: 
Improve  their   moral   and 
raise  their  level  of  life,  and 
fundamental  liberties  and 

Whereas  during  the  colonla 
gal,  either  because  it  did  not 
not,  or  was  not  interestet? 
Cape  Verde  with  an  econotni 
Structured  iii  the  llglit  of  the 
panorama  ol  the  Archipelago; 

Wliereu-i.  in  order  to  mainta 
Ic  and  social  .slagnatu.n  t>f 
the  colonial  Oovernineiit 
Jected  the  developmeni  ol  a 
iu  Cape  Verde,  which  v.ould 
the  foi-eign  exchange  credli-s 
ance  the  financial  admiuistra 
economic  development  ol  ihe 

Whereas  the  Portuguese 
tematlcally  diverted  from 
tugal  all  flow  of  tourism 
America,  impeding,  in  tiiis 
bating   of   hunger   and   the 
moral  misery  to  which  the 
duce<l; 

Wheif.is,  despite  the  droug 
famines  and  the  fact  that 
member  of  the  United  Nationi 
Ited  nor  consented  tUut 
nlzarlons,   created   for  the 
give  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
Verde,  namely  in  the  sector  ( 
frastructures,  of  agricuUiire 
in  matters  of  healtii  and  ed 
the  area  of  foreign  capital  i 
cialli'  u.seful  to  the  coinniun 
lUiked  to  industriaUzation  of 
the  de\elopment  of  tourism, 
construction  a'nd  oil  refinery 
tive  basis,  given  the  A'Uinfic  1 
Archipelago; 

Whereas  the  coloi,iiiTisni  of 
consented  to  the  formation 
of  credit  genuinely   Capeven 
promoting  the  formation  of 
cient    volume    for    .socio-i 
meut,  the  Internal  financing 
initiatives,  external  financing 
territory,    the   channeling    ol 
sources  of  new  enterprises  or 
slon  of   those  already  exisfi 
money  sent  by  Capeverdlan 
for  investment  in  the  islands 
velopment  of  operations  of 
ciUtural,  live-stock,  property 
credit,   the   defining   and 
credit  policy  aimed  at  Increas 
In  terms  of  generating  new 
fying  internal  demand,  and 
a  realistic  policy  of  financing 
support  for  small  and 
tries  and  for  enterprises 
Interest  for  the  economy  of  t 

Whereas  the  colonialist 
attended  to  the  requests  of 
population  in  the  seij.se  of  cres  i 
and  ports,  indispensable  for 
ment   of  internal   and  ex 
which  practically  died  in  atrop 

Whereas   Portugal,   during 
condemned  the  Capeverdlan 
abandonment,  limitiug  her 
exploitation,  taking  tdvantag 
nellng  the  monies  sent  by  emi 
families  in  the  islands  to  inert  ?. 
funds  of  the  Bank  of  Portu 
people  for  whom  the  strong 
tended  received  in  exchange 
official  worth  since  they  could 
from  one  island  to  another; 

Whereas  the  absence  of  uded'iate  mea.sures 
to  combat  drought,  Irimine  am  poverty  made 
life  in  the  Islnndo  01"  the  Arc  lipelago  prac- 
tically impossibe,  transforinii  j;  Cape  Verrlc 
into  a  "land  of  emigrants"; 

Whereas  at  present  the  nufcibei-  of  Cape- 
verdlan emigrants  in  foreign  ;oll  is  percep- 
tibly three  times  the  numbcf  of  those  In- 
habiting the  islands  ( 180,000) 

Whereas  for  more  tban  tv.d  centuries  tl'C 
economy   of   the    Archipelapc'   has   centered 
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around  the  savings  and 
verdian  emigrants; 

Whereas  Capeverdlan  emlgra: 
and  continue  being  the  great/ 
powerful  economic  force  of  Cap< 
rights  equal  to  those  of  the 
the  islands,  to  decide  the 
litical  destiny  of  the  people  oi 
too,  are  soas  and  daughters; 

Whereas  it  is  not  morally  or 
elbe  to  deny  to  the  Capeverdlan 
side  the  inlands,  without  vlolat 
elementary  rules  of  democracy, 
declare  himself  in  regard  to  the 
people  of  whom  he  is  a  .son  or 
lor  the  nation  that  is  to  be  built; 

Wlieieas.  In  both  public  int 
and  the  spirit  of  the  United 
and  in  the  majority  of  the 
the  v.estern  world,  it  is  an 
that  in  a  question  of  .such 
iiidependeuce  of  a  people,  only 
will  of  all  the  members  of  the 
can  validly  manifest  Icself 
endum  in  which  the  vote  may 
ly,  wltiiout  pressures  and  without 
tion  of  public  opinion; 

Whereas  the  provisional  Port 
ernment  has  refused  to  tlie  CaptJ\' 
pie,  against  all  democratic  rules 
the  most  elementary  principles 
tional  law  that  govern  civ'lized 
right  to  the  referendian; 

Wliereas,  the  independence 
verdian  people  is  a  right,  and 
tiie  colonizers,  as  is  expressed 
ciples  of  the  Charter  of  the 
In  the  Declaration  of  the  Uniteb 
.January  1,  1942,  in  the  Charter  ( 
Nations  and  in  the  Resolutions 
eral  Assembly  of  the  UN,  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  Charter: 

Whereiis  neitlier  the  Charter 
Natit>n.s  ]ior  tiie  rules  of 
authorize  the  UN  or  Portugal 
organization  to  choose  and 
political  group  as  representatlve|of 
verdian  people  arbitrarily,  w 
popular  consultation; 

Whereas  neither  the  UN  nor 
any  steps  to  consult  the 
on  the  matter  ol  a  true  and 
sentative  for  the  people  to 
their  right  to  independence; 

Whereas  the  referendum  or 
sultations  is  the  only  legltimat  ! 
process  through  which  the 
pie  may  express  their  true  will; 

Whereas  in  the  Treaty  of  Algiers 
to  total  independence  of  Cape 
press-'.y  recognized,  nor  was  the 
sidered  the  legitimate 
Capeverdlan  people; 

Whereas,  in  the  terms  oi  the 
stltution  of  the  Republic  of 
the  PAIOC  is  Juridically  and  fon 
fects,  a  totalitarian  and  extr 
party  of  that  foreign  country; 

Wiiereas  the  Treaty  of  Lisbo  1 
ber  18,  1974  was  made  betwee 
sional  Portuguese  Government 
political    group    that    never 
chosen,  or  accepted  by  the  Cape 
pic: 

Wlicrt-a'i  for  the  celebration  oi 
no  voie  was  requested  and  no  v 
by   the   Capeverdlan   people,   tl 
menlary  principles  of  democracy 
gotten  and  the  Capeverdlan 
livcred  to  a  determined  extremis 
ary  movement  without  having 
slbllity  of  expressing  its  true  wil 

Whereas  following  the 
tlon  of  AprU  25,  1974,  that 
liberty  of  political  associations 
foiuided  in  Cape  Verde  two  poll 
genuinely  Capeverdlan,  namely. 
People  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
Democratic  Union  of  Cape 
fendlnp:  the  Independence  of  the 
people; 
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Whereas  both  parties  were  immediately 
legahzed  and  recognized  by  local  authorities 
as  legitimate  representatives  of  the  people, 
who  had  given  thern  total  and  unconditional 
support,  adhering  to  their  programs  for  the 
Independent  State  of  Cape  Verde; 

Whereas  it  was  the  provisional  Portuguese 
Government  tliat.  adhering  to  tlie  proposals 
of  annexation  by  Guinea-Bissau,  permitted 
the  enrry  into  Cape  Verde  of  extremist  ele- 
ments and  revolutionary  leaders  of  PAIGC, 
who  were  transported  to  the  Archipelago 
in  Poituguese  military  planes; 

Wliereas  it  was  the  provisional  Portuguese 
Government  that  collaborated  with  the 
PAIGC  in  the  elimination  of  both  Capever- 
diau  poUtical  parties  through  processes  of 
physical  violence  and  of  imprisonment  iii 
the  Cape  Verde  penal  colony  of  all  leaders 
and  active  militants  and  also  of  active  ele- 
ments of  the  majority  of  the  population  that 
made  manifestations  against  the  presence  of 
the  PAIGC  in  the  islands  and  against  the 
terrorism,  the  violence,  the  disorder,  ai'.d  the 
threats  of  death  that  became  prevulent  In 
the  Archipelago: 

Whereas  it  was  after  thousands  of  protests 
directed  to  the  Government  of  Portugal  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
by  the  Capeverdlan  people,  that  the  pro- 
visional Portuguese  Government,  with  total 
disregard  for  the  Just  claims  of  the  colonized 
people  and  vrtth  the  most  flagrant  negation 
of  universally  accepted  democratic  ideas, 
made  the  delivery  of  the  cultured,  civilized. 
Christian  people,  capable  of  self-determina- 
tion to  a  foreign  political  group  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  communist  Republic  of  Giiinen- 
Blssau: 

Whereas,  there  having  been  no  ai:npd 
struggle  in  Cape  Verde,  the  act  of  delivery 
of  the  Capeverdlan  people  to  a  foreign  cotui- 
try  is  profoundly  antidemocratic  because  it 
Is  a  decision  taken  without  consulting  the 
will  of  the  pe<^le  affected  to  prevent  these 
people  from  determining  their  own  destiny; 

Whereas  decolonization  stems  from  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  htunan  l>eings 
who  inhabit  a  determined  community,  the 
Lisbon  Treaty  with  the  PAIGC  is  reduced  to 
the  most  glaring  incoherence  of  the  proces.s 
of  decolonization  adopted  for  Capeverdlans, 
and  In  which  with  premeditation,  the  colo- 
nizer Ignored  popular  suffrage,  and  thereby 
the  free  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the 
colonized  people; 

Whereas  the  Lisbon  Treaty  is  politically  a 
gross  farce,  which  cannot  lead  to  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Capeverdlan  people,  and 
Independence  to  which  they  have  an  In- 
alienable right; 

Whereas  the  Portuguese  Government  can- 
not legitimately  dispose  of  the  destiny  of  the 
Capeverdlan  people: 

Whereas  the  Lisbon  Treaty  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore,  absolutely  null  since  it 
was  made  with  utter  disregard  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  of  the  UN  Charter,  In  the 
Resolutions  and  Recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  UN,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  of  1942,  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  of  1941,  and  furthermore. 
In  the  constitutional  Portuguese  degree-law 
No.  203/74  of  May  15,  all  acknowledging  the 
right  of  the  Capeverdlan  people  to  Independ- 
ence, the  same  as  the  other  Portuguese 
colonies; 

Whereas  In  light  of  what  has  been  exposed, 
the  Treaty  of  Lisbon  is  a  null  act  and  of 
no  Juridical  effect  for  the  Capeverdlan  people, 
still  masters  of  their  destiny; 

Whereas  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lisbon 
Treaty.  Portugal  abdicated  her  supposed 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Cape  Verde 
Archipelago; 

Whereas  the  Portuguese  milltarv  forces 
stationed  in  the  Archipelago  have  acted  in 
an  unfriendly  manner  toward  the  Capever- 
dlan people,  for  which  reason  they  are  con- 
sidered Invading  forces; 
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Whereas  the  FAIOC,  a  foreign  party  in 
the  service  of  Guinea-Bissau,  a  foreign 
country,  constitutes  likewise  a  foreign  power 
that,  through  force  and  violence,  maintains 
itself  in  the  Archipelago,  spreading  terror, 
crime,  hunger  and  misery  among  the  Cape- 
verdlan people: 

KoA-  therefore:  ilie  Congress  of  World 
Capeverdlan  Communities  convened  In  the 
ciiy  of  Boston  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  days  of 
February,  In  the  year  of  our  I>ord.  uineteen- 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  for  the  analysis. 
discii..:sloa  find  po.s^^ible  solutions  regarding 
the  independence  of  the  Cape  Verde  Island.>, 
voted  unanimously  and  hy  acclamation,  the 
following  resolutions  to  have  immediate 
lull  force  and  effect: 

I.  To  solemnly  proclaim  and  herewith  ef- 
fpctivelv  do  cIccIrtc.  the  total  and  immediate 
independence  of  'he  Archipelago  ol  the  Cape 
Verde,  comprised  of  the  islands  of  Mato. 
Santiago,  Fogo  and  Brs'va  (windward  group) 
and  by  the  Islands  of  Santo  Antao,  Sao 
Vicente,  Sao  Nicolau.  Sal,  Boa  Vista,  and 
Santa  Lu''.la  (leeward  grottpl  and  by  the 
islets  of  Branco.  Ra.so.  Grsnde.  Luis  Carnefro 
and  Sapado,  all  located  in  the  .\tlantic  ocean. 
oiT  the  West  African  coast,  one  thousand 
five  himdred  miles  from  Lisbon  and  three 
hundred  miles  from  Senegal; 

II.  To  appeal  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  trial  and  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  unconstilutional  and  anti-democratic 
agreement  executed  between  the  Portuguese 
provision.-l  government  and  the  foreign  revo- 
lutionary group,  the  PAIGC,  on  the  18th  day 
of  Dcember  In  the  year  1974.  by  which  agree- 
in  en  t  tlie  people  of  the  Cape  Verde  were 
nbancloned  and  delivered  to  a  foreign  state; 

ill.  To  declare  the  referred  to  agreement 
vitiated  with  unconstitutionalities  to  be  null 
n:id  void  with  no  effect  with  respect  to  the 
Capeverdlan  people: 

IV.  To  deny  to  Portugal  n;i.y  exercise  of 
right  or  sovereignty  over  the  Archipelago  of 
Cape  Verde; 

V.  To  consider  and  declare  the  Portuguese 
armed  forces  stationed  on  the  Archipelago  of 
Cape  Verde  an  invasionary  force  and  enemy 
of  the  Cape  Verdian  people; 

VI.  To  consider  and  declare  the  revolu- 
tionary foreign  group,  and  the  PAIGC,  an  In- 
vasionary force  and  enemy  of  the  people  of 
Cape  Verde; 

VII.  To  consider  and  declai-e  the  Republic 
of  GiUnea-Blssau  an  enemy  of  the  Cape  Ver- 
dian people  and  against  the  Independent 
state  of  the  Cape  Verde; 

VIII.  To  consider  and  declare  the  present 
foreign  government  Imposed  upon  the  Cape 
Verdian  people  Illegitimate  and  non-eslstant 
for  all  effects; 

IX.  To  confirm  the  mandate  given  by  the 
Cape  Verdian  community  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Jurists  doctors 
Roy  P.  Telxelra,  Antonio  de  J.  Cardoso,  Ed- 
mund Rama?,  Harry  I.  Fernandes,  Roy  J. 
Telxelra,  Jr.,  and  Aguinaldo  Velga  to  pxu-- 
sue  and  promote  the  Independence  of  the 
Cape  Verde  governed  by  Cape  Verdlans; 

X.  To  ratify  all  of  the  acts  heretofore  per- 
formed by  the  referred  to  jiuists  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  popular  mandate  conferred  upon 
them;  to  delegate  and  confer  all  the  neces- 
sary powers  upon  the  Cape  Verdian  Jurists 
Roy  P.  Telxelra,  Antonio  de  J.  Cardoso, 
Harrj-  I.  Fernandes,  Roy  J.  Telxelra.  Jr.,  and 
Aguinaldo  Velga  to  after  prior  and  obliga- 
tory consultation  with  the  emigrants  elected 
by  the  Congress  (see  list  attached). 

(a)  Prom.ote  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  by 
states  friendly  to  the  people  of  Cape  Verde; 

(b)  Promote  and  take  acts  towards  the  con- 
stitution and  histallation  in  the  Cape  Verde 
of  a  Government  of  Cape  Verdlans.  in  the 
shortest  period  possible,  which  shall  admbi- 
Ister  the  territory  under  democratic  regime, 
promoting  free  elections  in  which  only 
Cape  Verdian  political  parties  shall  partici- 
pate; 
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(c)  Notify,  tor  all  legal  effects,  the  United 
Nations  organi^auon  of  this  declaration  of 
independence. 


MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  AND 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    KEV/    YOnK 

JX  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENXAlIVEo 
Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  Nev.-  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  relationship  between  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  economic  growth 
h?is  spurred  considerable  debate.  Prof. 
Seymotu-  Melmcn,  in  the  spring 
1975  is-sue  of  Challenge,  presents  what 
I  find  to  be  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
central  effects  of  military  expenditure.s 
upon  the  procos.^cs  that  control  proJuc- 
tivity  and  growth. 

The  article  follows ; 

Twelve  PaoposmoNS  on  PEonoVtniTV 

AND  THE  War  Economy 

<  By  Seymour  Melman ) 

Until  the  1960s  both  the  general  level  of 
U.S.  Industrial  productivity  and  the  growth 
rate  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  were  accept- 
able to  Americans.  Historically,  productivity 
in  manufacturing  had  grown  at  about  3  per- 
cent annually,  and  the  gross  national  pro- 
duel  per  employed  person  had  expanded  at 
about  2.5  percent  yearly.  After  1965,  the 
rates  of  both  prcHluctlvIty  and  general 
growth  dropped  sharply  relative  to  both  the 
U.S.  record  and  the  performance  of  other 
countries.  Obviously,  broad  trends  in  produc- 
tivity and  national  economic  growth  are  de- 
termined by  cumulative  processes  of  invest- 
ment in  both  physical  and  "human"  capital, 
and  allied  applications  of  new,  productive 
technologies. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  airlcle  is  to  define  sev- 
eral central  effects  of  the  war  economy  on 
the  proces.ses  that  control  productivity  and 
growth.  These  processes  were  In  motion  for 
the  twenty  years  prior  to  1965.  The  turn  that 
took  place  at  that  time  is  therefore  not  ex- 
pUcable  m  terms  of  the  major  escalation  of 
the  U.S.  government's  military  c^eratlons  hi 
Vietnam. 

Productivity,  the  average  physical  output 
per  hour  of  work,  is  a  vital  aspect  of  anv 
economy.  It  defines  the  maximum  stock  of 
newly  produced  goods  and  services  that  Is 
available  for  distribution  by  the  eommvmlty. 
Studies  of  labor  productivity  In  manufac- 
turing have  linked  its  growth  to  mecbaol- 
zatlon  and  allied  organization  of  work, 
which.  In  turn,  are  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tive ccst  of  labor  to  rcachlnery,  the  presence 
of  widening  technological  options  and  mar- 
kets, and  the  availability  of  capital. 

A  war  economy  contains  a  continuing  and 
Important  set  of  operations  whose  products 
are  treated  as  ordinary  economic  end  prod- 
ucts. That  consideration  Is  crucial.  Military 
goods  and  services,  though  they  have  politica) 
utility  In  many  clrctimstanccs,  are  devoid  of 
economic  use  value:  They  are  not  useftU  for 
current  consumption  or  es  inptits  for  future 
production. 

This  lack  is  characteristically  ove:Ii)okcd 
by  economists  who  prefer  to  note  that  In  a 
given  year  of  "peace"  military  budgets  have 
not  drawn  much  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  money-valued  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States.  This  view  of  the  matter 
neglects  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  perma- 
nent war  economy  In  drawing  heavily  on  the 
finite  stock  of  capital  and  technological  man- 
power, and  it  therefore  disregards  the  con.se- 
quences  for  productivity  In  the  Indastrlal 
sy.stem  as  a  v.hole.  Thus,  the  7  to  10  pcrct-nt 
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of  U.S.  QNP  cousumed  by  tlie  military  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-flx'e  years  has  included 
a  itictjor  part  of  tlie  fresh  capital  and  techno- 
lofeicnl  resources  of  the  society.  If  we  focus 
!•  Item  (on  on  these  factors,  we  can  di»cent 
the  r.nique  consequence-  for  productivity 
<'i!it  l,ave  resulte<i  from  t?i'>  operation  of  a 
perniHiient  war  economy. 

Hie  following  twelve  propo.-.i(k.i"<  s'.im- 
niJtci/e  a  set  of  Icey  diavacterisUcs  oi  Atner- 
icas  •permanent"  war  econoir-y 

1.  TUe  annual  fvnd  vta^c  oi'av'oh'c  Jor  the 
ofKriil'on  of  the  Deitartmcnl  of  ni/rv.xe  has 
been  exceeding,  year  ^J/  peer,  the  a/ter-Ui.' 
profi's  availttble  io  the  rnanafiemcnts  of  all 
American  co/rparution^.  Since  fund's  of  this 
size  represent  capital  funds,  it  is  reasonable 
to  Infer  that,  through  this  system  of  alloca- 
tion of  the  nation'.->  resources  by  means  of 
the  tax  process,  the  military  enterprise  of  the 
TJnltcd  States  go\ernment  is  now  the  focal 
point  for  control  of  capital  in  the  American 
economy.  Obviously,  in  a  capitalist  economy 
th«  control  of  capital  is  vital,  for  it  defines 
both  thft  character  of  major  investment  and 
the  location  of  control. 

2.  During  the  twenty-fit c-:ieiir  cuintctiec 
of  the  American  war  econo'fun,  n-scurch  ami 
dei'elopment  munpoiecr  has  b<-.'n  eoncen- 
tratea  on  the  vtiUtary  ecovo^'-i/.  While  the 
government  has  Ix-oome  an  increasingly  im- 
portant sponsor  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activity,  d<iinluating  tlie  field.  80  per- 
cent of  Its  activity  has  been  in  military  and 
allied  areas.  Within  manufacturing,  a  major 
differen nation  has  developed  between  the 
mlliUtrj'-servhig  industries  and  the  rest.  In 
1970.  in  the  ludui-iries  tiiat  ai-e  concentra- 
tion points  of  militaiy  activilv,  tlierc  were. 
on  tl»e  average,  7.4  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  in  research  and  development  for 
•very  lOO  production  workers.  In  the  rest  of 
Bumufacturlng.  there  was  1  U-chnical  person 
for  e\ery  100  production  workers.  Milltarj- 
iMearch  produces  military  teclniologv.  In- 
dependent studies  made  at  tiie  Department 
of  Commerce  and  several  American  univer- 
sities have  shown  that  the  olt-cMmed 
"«pUlover"  efforts  to  the  clvUian  economy  do 
not  extend  beyond  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
military  outlay,  at  most.  The  consequences 
Of  this  lopsided  research  actiiltv  are  visible 
in  the  impoverished  condition  of  many 
American  industries,  in  manufatliuing  auil 
elsewhere. 

3.  /»  cost-minimi .ing  cnle-priseK.  indiiS' 
trial  managers  niechani:,c  production  ojMira- 
ttOHs  in  response  to  tlie  rininff  relative  cost  of 
tabor  to  machinery.  This  produetivity-in- 
duoing  dynamic  has  been  eroded  as  a  consc- 
qvencc  of  the  permanent  tear  economy.  The 
Use  of  alternative  cost  is  the  motive  force 
that  has  brought  mechanization  to  a  very 
high  level  in  industries  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  A  crucial  element  In 
this  process  Is  the  abUity  of  the  machinery- 
producing  Industries  to  offset  increases  in 
their  own  costs  so  that  the  prices  of  machin- 
ery need  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of,  say,  wages  to  worker.s.  Mech- 
anization has  continued  for  more  than  a 
centur}-  as  new  machinery  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly attractive  alttrnntive  to  ever 
more  costly  human  labor.  Oi>vioiu,ly,  a  crit- 
ical feature  of  this  process  is  the  "coutlnit- 
ance  of  a  cost-mluimiiinp  puttoin  within  the 
machiuery-producing  indnsrtrles  tlicmselves. 
This  traditional  mode  oi  operation  has  been 
significantly  abridged  by  the  :iopeavance  and 
sustained  operation  of  the  largest  machin- 
ery buyer  of  all— the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Its  associated  agencies.  Under 
their  auspices,  cos-t  and  price  nc«d  not  be 
minimized.  From  their  standpoit^.t.  higher 
prices  to  vendors  are  considered  mahiiy  as 
Justification  for  requesting  further  budget  " 
increases.  Hence,  cost  and  subsidy  maxim- 
ization have  become  the  main  microeco- 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  military  econ- 
omy. These.  In  turn,  have  Jieen  justified  .'•s 

a  boon  to  the  entire  economy  insofar   r.,< 
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military    spending    gener; 
and  purchasing  power. 

As  traditional  pressures  _ 
-tnd  price  restraint  by  the 
ducing  Industries  were  replp 
cost   and   subsidy  ni.ixiiniza 
of  many  cla.'ises  of  miichi 
lime  be^ian  to  incr(-:ise  as 
than  the  wages  of  ii'dii.stri;il 
nirichinery  prices  meant  tin 
the   traditional    economic 
litis   iu'liiced   pro^iessive   m 
\-ork. 

4.  Ax  LecluuilotjUol  dcrij 
poiter-g.'nera I i iig '  inUvi. i lUii 
of  electric  power  to  Amct 
nser.<i  htifini  to  ri'\r  f(,r  ihe  j 
tueniieth  centiir,/.  Whilt-  tli 
greneratinf;  erjuipnieixt.  :<n 
tHClliiies  rose  wltli  oilier 
tweniietli  ccnturv,  teclmioal 
these  tields  made  p^.ssible 
j>rove;iienLs  in  the  e-fieienr 
IroiTi  fiu'l  to  delivered  elettri 
menus,  the  rit<ing  ousts  oi  ; 
factors  to  the  powcT-trenevs 
were  ortset.  inalcing  it  pos? 
the  average  price  of  electrlci 
users  year  by  year  from  19(» 
spectiiciilar  perforn.ance  wai 
its  own  riglit,  and  is  a  lin 
of  the  ability  of  U.S.  capit 
facturer.s  to  deliver  quttUty 
tractivtr  prices  when  tliey  ope 
minimi/ins  production  sy.s 
operation  ol  tlie  perti<aiien| 
drew  capital  and  teclniical 
from  civilian  indiistry.  As  a 
fost-o(Tsettlng  rccoi-d  of  t 
eMiiiig  industry  was  nbrid-.ed 
As  ill  the  case  oi  ilie  uw 
tries,  a  duninutiou  oC  civiliii 
ciipabHity  became  apparetu 
■  5.  ihc  ■mannfaciuriny  iud 
Vniled  States  now  cpcru'tc  tii 
inetalimrkivg  vutciiivny  oj 
touvlry  in  i'lie  uorld.  By  19* 
Hill  Company  reported  that  6 
metalworHlng  machine  tools 
can  industry  were  tea  years 
steady  aging  of  mnchijierv 
end  of  World  War  II  is  iu.s. 
the  experience  of  otlier  coim 
ing  output  of  cfTicieut  mac 
strong  incentives  to  replace 
In  countries  of  rapid  ind 
purchase  of  new  machine 
attractive  by  the  steady  i.„, 
technical  capability  of  the 
ducing  industries  themselves 
metalworklng  machinery  of 
sy.stem  Is  the  core  means  of 
aging  of  the  U.S.  machine  ., 
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long  as  the  government  is  prepared  to  vote 
the  constantly  rising  budgets  for  meeting 
us  requirements. 

11.  The  cumulative  effects  of  a  permanent 
war  economy  inchide  a  reduction  of  the  cost- 
offsetting  capability  loithin  the  civilian  iw- 
dttsiry  system.  American  industry  has  been 
able  to  offset  the  highest  wages  per  hour 
in  the  world  by  steady  Improvement  in 
niecliaiilzatlon  and  organization  of  work. 
This  capability  was  at  the  core  of  the  pro- 
ductivity process  which  kept  changes  in 
American  labor  co.sts  per  unit  of  output 
modest  even  while  wages  were  high  and  kept 
rising.  As  this  capability  within  U.S.  indus- 
try has  diminished,  sharp  price  increases 
have  been  the  necessary  consequence.  If 
costs  cannot  be  off.set  by  productivity  growth, 
then  the  managements  of  firms  may  be  ex- 
pected to  seek  increases  in  price,  entirely 
apart  from  profit  taking. 

Ushig  basic  data  on  U.S.  wages  and  pro- 
ductivity in  mantifacturing.  I  calculated  the 
deficit  in  productivity  growth  during  the 
1960s  which  resulted  in  an  iucrea.se  iu  the 
unit  labor  costs. 

From  1960  to  1965,  U.S.  output  per  '.lour 
worked  iu  manufacturing  Increased  more 
rapidly  than  compensation  per  hour  worked. 
Thus,  price  increases  during  that  period  were 
not  due  to  higher  labor  cost  per  unit  of  out- 
put. After  1965,  however,  unit  latior  cost 
rose  sharply  because  productivity  did  not 
increase  enough  to  offset  the  rise  hi  hourly 
pay.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
actual  increases  hi  productivity  for  1966-71 
along  with  the  additional  increases  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  ofTset  the  in- 
creases ill  hourly  pay. 

Groutli  in  output  per  hour  worked 

Additional 
Actual    needed 

1966    1.22  3.16 

1967   0.10  4.83 

1968 4.70  2.50 

1969 1.43  5.01 

1970   1.51  5.06 

1971   3.43  2.74 

The  productivity  growth  that  was  forgone 
was  a  price  this  country  paid  for  assign- 
ing essential  technological  resources  to  the 
military  economy.  For  this  crucial  period,  the 
total  U.S.  productivity  gap  was  28  percent. 
Moreover,  the  productivity  changes  that 
wotild  have  been  required  year  by  year  to 
achieve  a  stable  unit  labor  cost  (the  sum 
of  the  two  figures  for  each  year)  are  well 
within  the  range  of  performance  of  other 
economies  dviriug  the  same  period.  The  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  showed  yearly  pro- 
ductivity Increases  of  5.5  to  7.5  percent  from 
1966  to  1971,  and  In  Japan  the  productivity 
growth  was  7  to  16  percent  per  year. 

Cost  pressures  played  an  Important  role 
in  the  U.S.  inflation  and  its  noncompetitlve- 
ness  in  the  1960s.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  manufacturing  Industries  these  pres- 
sures resulted  from  the  new  technological  in- 
capacity that  was  a  by-product  of  the  per- 
manent war  economy. 

12.  T7te  effects  of  the  permanent  war  econ- 
omy in  eroding  the  productivity  process  are 
a  function  of  sustained  military  preemption 
of  capital  and:  technological  resources  and 
the  erosion  of  cost-minimiting  traditions, 
and  are  independent  of  major  variations  in 
the  social  organization  of  production.  In  the 
analysis  outlined  above,  the  controlling  fac- 
tors are  the  massive  allocations  of  capital  and 
technological  manpower  to  the  economically 
nonproductive  military  system,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  self-correcting  mechanisms 
of  cost-minimizing  enterprises  and  their  re- 
placement by  systems  of  cost-  and  subsidy- 
maximization.  Accordingly,  similar  conse- 
quences for  productivity  may  be  expected 
wiieiher  the  economy  is  private  or  public, 
capitalist  or  socialist.  The  relation  of  produc- 
tivity to  war  economy  is  controlled  primarily 
by  the  way  a  prevailing  social  .system  allo- 
cates resources  to  a  milltarj-  economy. 
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Mr.  FIIHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
struction of  Lafayette  Lake  will  utilize 
several  thousand  acres.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
property  owners  and  homeowners  within 
the  lake  area. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  specifically 
states  that  no  one  can  be  deprived  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law, 
"nor  siiall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion." strict  Federal  laws  have  been  en- 
acted to  protect  these  riglits. 

ProiJerty  owners  should  know  that — 

The  Federal  Government  is  forbidden 
by  law — Public  Law  91-646 — to  acquire 
property  at  less  than  its  fair  market 
price.  Landowners  have  the  right  to 
negotiate  for  a  liigher  price — ^but  the 
Government  cannot  offer  less  than  the 
fair  market  price  of  the  property. 

Appraisals  of  all  property  are  made  by 
qualified  real  estate  appraisers.  Land- 
owners or  their  representatives  have  the 
right  to  accompany  appraisers  during  all 
inspections  of  their  property. 

The  results  of  the  appraisal,  a  state- 
ment of  fair  market  value,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  fair  market  value 
was  established  must  be  sent  to  each 
landowner  before  negotiations  on  a  final 
price  begin. 

The  Government  is  required  to  nego- 
tiate with  each  individual  property 
owner  for  a  fair  price.  The  agreed-upon 
price  may  be  higher  than  the  assessment, 
but  the  law  states  that  it  can  never  be 
lower. 

If  condemnation  proceedings  must  be 
started,  the  Government  must  deposit 
the  full  amount  of  the  approved  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  in  escrow, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  court. 

No  landowner  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render his  property  imtil  after  he  has  re- 
ceived payment  for  it  or  until  such  pay- 
ment has  been  made  available  to  him. 

In  some  cases  farmers  can  continue  to 
farm  the  land  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment until  it  is  needed.  Farmers  can 
negotiate  for  this  with  the  government 
prior  to  transferring  the  land  title. 

The  Government  is  required  to  provide 
complete  information  and  assistance  in 
applying  for  all  supplemental  payments 
available  to  landowners  and  tenants  in 
the  area  affected  by  the  project.  Among 
the  services  the  Government  must  pro- 
vide are: 

For  homeownei*s  in  the  affected  area: 
The  full  cost  of  all  moving  expenses  in- 
cluding packing,  temporai-y  storage,  in- 
surance, reinstallation  and  reconnection 
of  equipment  and  appliances,  compensa- 
tion for  time  speat  supervising  movers, 
and  for  all  property  lost,  stolen,  or  dam- 
aged while  moving  not  covered  by  Insur- 
ance must  be  paid  by  the  Government. 
Homeownei's  may  be  eligible  for  addi- 
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tional  payments  of  up  to  $15,000  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  price  of  compar- 
able replacement  housing  in  the  area,  if 
comparable  replacement  housing  is  not 
available  at  the  price  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  homeowner's  original 
hou.se. 

For  farmers  and  busines.smen  in  the 
affected  area:  The  full  cost  of  all  actual 
moving  e.xpenses  including  those  men- 
tioned above  must  be  paid  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. The  full  replacement  cost  of 
personal  property  used  in  connection 
with  a  business  or  farming  operation 
which  cannot  be  moved  must  also  be  paid. 
In  addition,  all  faimei-s  and  businessmen 
are  eligible  for  a  payment  of  up  to  $500 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  searching  for  a 
replacement  business  or  farm  in  the  area. 
Or  fai-mers  and  businessmen  have  the 
option  to  clioose  a  fixed  payment  of  be- 
tween $2,500  and  $10,000  as  a  relocation 
pajTMcnt  instead  of  itemized  moving  ex- 
penses. If  the  purchase  of  part  of  a  prop- 
erty owner's  land  would  leave  the  owner 
with  an  uneconomic  remnant,  an  offer 
must  be  made  to  purchase  the  entire 
property. 

For  tenants  in  the  affected  area:  The 
full  cost  of  all  moving  expenses  includ- 
ing those  mentioned  above  must  be  paid 
by  the  Government.  An  additional  pay- 
ment of  up  to  $4,000  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  rent,  if  any,  at  a  com- 
parable new  location  is  available  to  quali- 
fied tenants.  In  most  cases  this  pajonent 
may  be  applied  to  the  down  payment  on 
a  home  if  the  tenant  chooses  to  purchase 
another  house  instead  of  renting.  In  tliis 
event,  the  Government  will  pay  the  first 
$2,000  of  tlie  required  down  payment  and 
will  match  the  tenant's  investment  up  to 
an  additional  $2,000. 

For  all  property  owners  and  tenants: 
The  Government  must  provide  informa- 
tion on  available  replacement  homes  and 
land  in  the  area.  Supplemental  reloca- 
tion benefits  are  not  counted  as  taxable 
income  for  Federal  tax  purposes. 

Final  plans  for  the  project  have  not 
yet  been  completed  and  no  final  map  of 
the  lake  yet  exists.  Changes  in  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  regulations 
have  made  it  necessary  to  redesign  the 
lake.  The  Army  Coi-ps  of  Engineers  has, 
however,  indicated  tliat  these  changes 
will  probably  i*esult  in  a  lake  slightly 
smaller  than  previously  planned.  No  land 
purchases  can  be  made  until  complete 
plans  have  been  approved,  probably  late 
next  year. 

When  land  pmchases  do  begin,  the 
area  immediately  surrounding  the  dam 
construction  site  will  be  pmxhased  first, 
with  purchases  upstream  at  a  later  date.' 
The  entire  land-purchase  process  may 
take  up  to  3  years. 

More  complete  details  on  Government 
land  purchase  policy  and  relocation  pay- 
ments are  available  from  my  ofi&ce. 

Some  people  feel  that  just  having  laws 
to  protect  property  owners'  rlgbts  Is 
enough.  Sometimes  it  is  not.  Property 
owners  need  assurance  that  they  will  not 
get  the  runaround  on  land  appraisals 
and  relocation  payments  f nun  the  Gov- 
ei*nment.  Someone  needs  to  keep  a  close 
eye  on  assessors  and  land  buyers. 

I  will  do  It 
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COMMENDATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS 
AT  THE  R07AL  OAKS  MANOR  IN 
DUARTE,  CAIJP. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IM  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  tlie  Royal  Oaks  Manor 
Presbyterian  Home  in  Ehiarte,  Calif.,  I 
was  very  impressed  by  the  good  works  the 
citizens  of  that  community  were  per- 
forming for  the  benefit  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  nursing  homes  in  the  area.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  insert  in  the 
Recoeo  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  list  of  the  areas  of  volunteer  work  and 
hours  given.  This  list  was  provided  by  the 
executive  director  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Presbyterian  Homes.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick J.  Gross,  and  describes  work  done 
by  my  constituents  who  are  active  retued 
persons  for  those  who  are  in  need. 

The  list  follows: 

Areas   of  votunteer  work:  Hours 

Hospitality  and  orientation 324 

Sewing  and  knitting 4.380 

Health  and  welfare 100 

Ubrary 2.920 

Religious  We. 1,000 

Programs  for  eutercalumeut 450 

Grounds  1.300 

Outdoor  and  indoor  games 2, 700 

Creative  arts 450 

Flowers  and  decor,   lounges,   dining 

room  -- 4.700 

Food  and  service 260 

Birthday  dinners ...  200 

Bulletin  boards 300 

Calendars ;. 200 

Duarte  Oarden  Club 240 

Lounge  music 400 

Braille,  transportation 400 

Mali  distribution 1,220 

News  letters 300 

Parties 180 

Reading  group 450 

Transportation,  shopping  and  trips..  600 
Stampa      (collection     of     cancelled 

stamps  for  Church  World  Service) .  300 
Bookleta  tor  patients  of  Children's 

Hoapltals;     acute    hospitals:     and 

nursing  homes 2.000 

Gideon  Society 40 

United  Crusade ^^.  40 

Red  Cross 40 

Heart  Fund 40 

Cancer  Society 40 

Laundry 500 

Visiting  and  assisting  Ul — in  personal 

care  section 400 

Chvtrch   services 416 

Bible  study , 468 

City  of  Hope  Hospital 160 

ASSISTOn;  PATIENTS  IN  mniBINC  H03TES 

Feeding,  walUng  patients:  listening 
to  and  conversing  with  patients; 
distributing,  reading,  answering 
mail,  reading  newspapers,  maga- 
zmes,  books;  telephoning  families 
and  interested  friends:  fresh 
flowers  ta  patients'  rooms;  birth- 
day parties:  mending  patients' 
cloihlng;  decorating  tor  4>ecial  oc- 
casions - - a,179 

Total   volunteer  hours  Xor   1 

y«»   29.867 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speak 
ment  will  be  offered  tor 
Public  Wo.ks  apmopiiat 
least  temporarily  hnlt  ii 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
vereion  Unit.  Tlie  Gan 
Unit  is  a  monster  irri 
started  in  1965.  th?t  will  : 
acres  of  land  thr.t  l:-  for 
productive  r.lready. 

Mr.  Spea'.:cr.  there  are 
sons  that  the  Garrison  di 
should  be  ended,  but  I  w 
dress  one  r  pecifically 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
ver-uon  Unit  was  orig 
its  cost  was  estimated  to 
This  -jxpense  would  iriHa 
of  land  that,  although  a 
the  1930's  dust  bowl,  w 
rently.  n  food-producing 
gion. 

Th?  Department   of 
Februai-y  of  this  year,  es 
Garrison    diversion    proj 
risen  to  $500  million 
the  original  estimate. 

And  what  will  farmer 
million    in    public    sub;; 
Speaker,  it  has  not  even 
sively  proven  at  this  sta? 
ing  family  will  be  able  to 
of  thousands  of  dollars  i 
penses  that  will  be  requir 
the  irrigating  machinery 
actually  use  the  v.'ater 
bring.  After  hundreds  of 
lars  in  constructing  funds 
project  actually  stands 
not  being  completely 
perhaps  the  hfeless  can* 
Mars  may  not  have  been 
unmentioned,  project  by 
Reclamation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
pelting  reasons  we  should 
ing  halt  offered  today, 
rocketed;  farmei-s  to  be 
ing  the  32,000  members 
Dakota    Parmer's 
tioned  tlie  need  and 
ect:    our   best 
Canada,  has  protested 
dissolved  salt  pollution 
at  least  two  rivers  that 
counti-y  from  North 
officials  in  the  Bureau 
and  the  Secretary's  office 
ment  of  Interior  have 
erately  misled  the 
congressional  committees 
Members  of  Congress; 
Reclamation  has  brought 
and  disruption  to  many 
farm  lands  or  homes  stan( 
the  Garrison  facilities 
considerations  have 
ondary  significance,  at 
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Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New 
Speaker,  on  the  12th  of  Jum 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  784  , 
"Scientific  and  Technologic  il 
Act."  which  would  establisl 
technology  development  . 
Vvould  be  designed  to  help 
tion's  lens-range  energy 
mental  needs.. 

The  substance  of  this 
tlie  Nation  in  terms  of 
sources  of  energy.  I  must  . 
we  must  not  wait  for  a  real  . 
before  we  take  affirmative  ac 
term  energy  alternatives 

Tlie  Association  of  the 

of  New  York  has  prepared 
the  concept  of  a  Technology  , 
Bank  such  as  the  one  I  hav€ 
H.R. 7841. 

I  believe  that  this  concept 
of  approaching  an  old  problem 

elude  this  report  in  the 

colleagues'  review.  The  repo 
A  National  Energy  or  Tec 

MEN!  Bank 
(By    tlie    Special    Committee 
Affairs) 

No  one  familiar  with  energy 
requirements  believes  that 
energy   which   reached    seriou 
during  the  winter  of  1974  is 
Ap?rt  from  actual  shortages,  . 
creases  in  the  price  of  fuel  hav 
sumer  both  directly,  and  li 
form  of  rises  in  prices  of  the 
ice.s  of  every  industry  which 
indirect  price  increases  are 
ginning  to  be  felt. 

And  apart  from  these 
and  money  price,  we  pay  an 
vlroiimental  price  for  our  use 
to  provide  power.  This  ei 
threatens  to  be  increased  if 
for  tlie  uce  of  dirtier  fuels 
supplies. 

Increased   research   and 

the  energy  field  has  been  much 
some  steps  have  been  taken  t 
and  industry.'  But  long-term 
search  efforts  may  not  be  atl 
dustry,  nor  do  they  readily  dra\ 
must  derive  from  annual  appro  u 
are  charged  to  the  Governmeni  's 
peiwe  budget  and  comi)ete  wltl , 
term  demands.  On  the  other  1:  i 
cannot  be  budgeted  effectlvelj 
term  year-to-year  basis  and  y 
results. 

In  other  instances  where 

been  needed  for  the  benefit  of 
may   provide   economic   returi^ 
long-term  commitments  have 
Congress  has  utUized  its 
rency    power    under    the 
create  financial  Institutions   _ 
national  purposes."  These  hav( 
the  recent  past  the  Export 
Reconstruction    Finance 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporatlo 
ous  other  Institutions. 

Representative  Wright  Patmtn 
of  the  House  Committee  on 
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rency,  has  proposed  HJR.  11860  of  the  93d 
Congress  to  create  a  National  Energy  ITevel- 
opment  Bank.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  has 
also  introduced  S.  2050,  03d  Congress,  to  cre- 
ate a  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank,  one  of  the 
psuposes  of  which  would  be  to  make  loans 
to  deal  with  technological  obsolescence. 

We  examined  the  bills  from  the  standpoint 
of  consumer  protection.  Unless  further  steps 
are  taken  to  see  to  it  that  goods  and  services 
are  available  in  ways  which  do  not  rely  on 
rapidly  depletable  resources  or  seriously  en- 
danger the  environment,  all  of  our  other  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  consumer  may  turn  out 
to  be  liule  more  than  efforts  to  secure  fair- 
ness in  the  allocation  of  deck  chairs  on  the 
Titanic  after  it  hit  the  iceljerg.  We  approve 
the  concept  of  use  of  a  banking  Institution 
as  proposed  by  H.R.  1 1860  and  S.  2060  as  one 
way  to  achieve  this  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  we  believe  that  strong  safeguards  are 
needed  to  see  to  it  that  such  legislation  in 
fact  benefits  the  consumer  and  the  public. 

Such  institutions  could  help  to  develop  en- 
vironmentally sound  new  technologies  so  as 
to  avoid  some  of  the  catastrophic  conse- 
quences for  the  consumer  which  will  other- 
wise flow  from  the  combhiation  of  resource 
scarcities  due  to  exhaustion  of  scarce  mate- 
rials and  environmental  degradation. 

Positive  efforts  to  develop  environmentally 
sound  technologies  would  also  be  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  technology  assessment 
movement  aimed  at  greater  planning  to  see 
that  technology  advances  rather  than  in- 
jures social  objectives,  a  movement  given 
congressional  recognition  in  the  recent  cre- 
ation of  a  Technology  Assessment  Board.< 

The  approach  of  these  proposals  has  the 
great  advantage  that  long-range  commit- 
ments are  possible,  since  the  funds  are  not 
limited  to  one-year  appropriations  usually 
utilized  in  government  programs.  Funding 
a  year  at  a  time  is  obviously  unworkable  for 
long-term  programs,  especially  those  involv- 
ing research.  The  Federal  highway  program, 
for  example,  has  mvolved  long-term  fund- 
ing,' and  so  must  efforts  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment on  our  planet. 

The  proposals  also  have  the  advantage  of 
treating  investments  as  investments  rather 
than  as  current  expenditures.  This  makes 
sense,  just  as  it  makes  sense  to  charge  the 
cost  of  a  house  over  its  usefiU  life  and  not 
entirely  in  the  year  it  is  bought. 

Outdated  accounting  can  lead  to  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  evaluations  where  In- 
vestments for  the  future  are  involved.  Er- 
roneous treatment  as  current  expenses  of  In- 
vestments which  are  needed  to  provide  long- 
term  future  benefits  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging these  investments. 

Without  new  methods — especially  new 
power  sources — we  wiU  continue  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  agonizing  dilemma  of  giv- 
ing up  needed  economic  activities  (such  as 
production  of  electric  power)  or  suffering  the 
consequences  of  pollution.  Positive  invest- 
ment in  environmentally  sound  technologies 
Is  thus  imperative  for  the  future  of  economic 
activity  as  well  as  for  tlie  prevention  of  pol- 
lution. 

In  order  to  see  that  funds  from  such  a  ' 
bank  are  not  used  for  purposes  for  which 
they  are  not  necessary,  a  clear  requirement 
should  be  included  that  adequate  financing 
from  private  sources  be  unavailable  for  the 
project  Involved.  On  the  other  hand,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  greatest  leverage  for  in- 
vestments under  the  legislation,  it  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  legislative  history  that 
the  bank  sliould,  when  possible,  ejiter  into 
consortiums  with  private  sources  of  capital. 
Likewise,  to  encourage  the  bank  to  undertake  ' 
long-term  high-risk  Investments  critical  to 
consumers  and  to  the  environment  but  fl- 
naiicially  risky,  the  bank  should  be  encour- 
aged to  obtain  agi-eements  for  royalties  to  be 
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paid  to  It  if  It  assists  in  developing  an  eco- 
nomically profitable  new  technology. 

It  is  critically  Important  that  use  of  funds 
to  develop  new  technologies  In  fast  foster 
technologies  which  are  In  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety, and  not  merely  tfae  interest  of  the  ap- 
plicant. For  this  purpose,  the  Committee 
recommends: 

1.  Extensive  public  bearings  should  be  held 
on  the  types  of  technology  In  the  energy  field 
which  are  in  the  consumer  interest  and  en- 
vii'onmentally  sound,  and  a  clear  mandate 
to  the  development  of  technologies  which 
meet  these  tests  should  be  written  into  the 
committee  reports  on  the  legislation  and 
made  part  of  the  legislative  history.  The  ad- 
vantages of  power  sources  such  as  controlled 
nuclear  fusion,"  geothermal,  solar,  wind  and 
like  sources  (including  temperature  differ- 
entials in  the  oceans)  over  fossil  fuels  and 
nuclear  fission  with  its  long-term  environ- 
mental dangers,  should  be  explored.  It  may 
well  be  that  petroleimi  will  be  even  more 
valuable  for  chemical  purposes  if  other  large- 
scale  energy  sources  can  be  developed. 

2.  The  legislation  should  provide  for  a 
broadly  based  policy-making  body  including 
consumer  representation  and  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  the  scientific  community. 

3.  The  policy-making  body — which  need 
not  be  tlje  board  of  directors  handling  fi- 
nancial details  of  the  work  of  the  bank — 
should  set  forth  an  agenda  of  socially  ur- 
gent technologies  and  invite  applications, 
rather  than  leave  the  initiative  solely  to  the 
applicants.  Each  proposed  loan  or  guarantee 
should  be  placed  on  public  record  In  advance 
of  final  action  in  order  to  secure  consumer 
and  other  comment.  Such  notice  should  also 
be  sent  to  Congress  with  the  provision  that 
either  House  might  disapprove  a  proposed 
loan  or  guarantee  within  a  specified  period, 
as  is  now<|>ermltted  in  the  case  of  executive 
reorganization  plans." 

4.  The  .same  procedure  involving  notice  to 
Congress  should  apply  to  the  agenda  of  eli- 
gible technologies  established  by  the  policy- 
making board.  This  would  permit  flexibility 
in  that  the  board  could  deal  with  changing 
requirements  without  the  need  to  go  back 
for  new  authorizing  legislation,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  ultimate  congres- 
sional authority  over  the  directions  taken. 
Because  of  the  immense  task  of  reorienting 
our  technology  along  environmentally  sound 
lines,  and  the  tremendous  economic  as  well 
as  environmental  necessity  for  such  efforts, 
we  believe  that  specific  dollar  limits  on  the 
activity  of  such  a  bank  would  be  ahwt- 
sighted.  We  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  delete  such  limits  and  provide 
instead  that  Congress  be  notified  in  advance 
of  the  terms  and  amounts  of  issuances  of 
obligations  by  the  bank  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiu-y  or  others  to  raise  funds,  and 
that  either  House  of  Congress  be  empowered 
to  veto  the  issuance  within  such  period  by 
passing  a  negative  resolution. 

6.  As  a  condition  of  benefiting  from  a  loan 
or  gram  an  applicant  should  be  required  to 
consent  that  any  information  developed  by 
the  applicant  (which  might  be  a  subsidiary 
of  another  firm)  be  available  to  the  bank 
and  to  interested  governmental  agencies.  If 
patents  are  issued  as  a  result  of  the  research 
funding,  provisions  should  be  included  in 
the  agreement  providing  for  non-exclusion- 
ary licensing  of  the  patent  to  others  based 
upon  a  reasonable  royalty.  It  is  common  for 
private  financial  institutions  making  loans 
to  businesses  to  insist  that  a  representative 
of  the  institution  sit  on  the  board  of  the  bor- 
rower. Such  a  requirement  could  be  imposed 
by  the  bank  in  appropriate  cases.  Public  as 
well  as  private  enterprises  should  be  eligible 
as  borrowers. 

6.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  most  Im- 
portant to  assure  repayment  to  the  bank  of 
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the  results  of  its  Investments  by  including  a 
portion  of  any  profits  derived  from  Invest- 
ments financed  by  the  bank,  in  addition  to 
repayment  of  the  loan,  as  a  condition  of  loans 
where  the  investment  is  successful. 

7.  In  order  to  encourage  maximum  diver- 
sity among  applicants  and  to  encourage  com- 
pletion, a  clear  preference  should  be  ac- 
corded to  isippllcants  which  do  not  have  rele- 
vant antitrust  Judgments  against  them,  as 
was  the  case  under  the  surplus  property 
legislation  covering  disposition  of  excess  as- 
sets at  the  end  of  World  War  11.^  We  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  avoid  diversion  of  the 
resources  of  such  a  bank  into  energy  pro- 
duction efforts  which  would  take  place  any- 
way, and  to  avoid  its  use  to  consolidate  the 
position  of  firms  which  may  have  a  domi- 
nant market  .sliare. 

8.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  Congressional  Intent  for  a  borrower 
to  utilize  funds  obtained  from  such  a  bank 
to  do  research  which  it  might  have  done  any- 
way and  then  use  monies  thereby  freed  for 
acqulsiton  of  campetitors  or  unrelated  busi- 
nesses. 

9.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  funding  to  be  provided  is  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  new  technolo- 
gies. Construction  of  prototype  faculties  to 
demonstrate  the  viability  of  new  technology 
shoiUd  be  included  within  this  concept  and 
should  be  permitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
construction  of  new  facilitiea  using  existing 
technologies  could  eat  up  much  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  a  bank  and  engender  con- 
troversies which  could  be  extremely  difficult 
to  resolve  as  to  which  competing  members  of 
an  Industry  should  get  money  to  expand 
their  facilities.  Consequently,  we  believe  that 
loans  for  families  other  than  prototvpe 
should  not  l>e  provided  by  such  a  bank. 

10.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  in  addi- 
tion to  private  institutions,  public  insti- 
tutions such  as  TVA  and  others  should  par- 
ticipate in  research  assisted  by  the  bank. 
Further,  the  approach  discussed  here  should 
not  be  the  only  method  considered  for  sup- 
port of  long-range  research.  It  may  also  be 
desirable  to  create  and  fund  a  new  federal 
agency,  modelled  after  NASA  or  the  TVA. 
that  would   itself   conduct  research   efforts. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  obviously, 
the  proposals  here  would  not  alter  the  need 
for  "bavlc"  research  without  specific  appli- 
cations known  in  advance,*  l>est  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  other 
means. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  recommend  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  HJl.  11860  or  that 
a^)ect  of  S.  2050  concerning  technologtcal 
obsolescence,  with  the  amendments  dis- 
cussed above.'* 

EPECIAI.    COMMMITTEE    ON    CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

Rboda  H.  Karpatkin,  Chairperson;  DougUts 
V.  Ackerman,  George  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Evans  A. 
Davis.  James  D.  E)ougherty,  Albert  W.  Driver, 
Jr..  Robert  J.  Egan,  Carl  Felsenfeld,  Richard 
A.  Oivens,  Joseph  Good,  Leon  I.  Jackson 
James  J.  Lack. 

Richard  S.  Lane.  Michael  B.  Maw.  Sheila 
Rush  Okpaku.  Barbara  Opotowskv.  David 
Paget,  James  T.  Prendergast,  Don  Allen  Res- 
mkoff,  Irving  Scher,  Philip  Shrag.  Andrew  B 
Schultz,  Randolph  J.  Selfert. 
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45,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972).  Serial  No.  92- 
30;  and  e.g.,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Division  of  Research,  Why  Fusion?  ControUed 
Thermonuclear  Research  Program  (1970): 
Starr  &  Rudman,  "Parameters  of  Technologi- 
cal Growth,"  Science,  10/26/73,  p.  368;  Scien- 
tists Examine  Fusion  Power  Role,  JV  Y  Tivies 
section  1,  p.  33,  11,  11/73. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  I  EBCARKS 


•  ConcnHtonal  POINT  •ppMura  to  be  pl«nu7 
In  ngwd  to  tbo  tfpm  oC  «ii»»««'Ht»g  ^  jQ^y 
ehooM  to  emplor.  8oe  Nomura  v.  B.  *  o.  JIJI. 
Co„  aM  tJJB.  MO.  308  (1986):  Knox  t.  £ee. 
79  vs.  (12  WaU.)  4S7  (1070);  Veazie  Bcnfe  t. 
Fenno.  75  U^.  633  (1080):  cunpwe  Guorantv 
Trust  Co.  V.  JVentraod,  807  UJ8.  847  (193S): 
McCutloefi  V.  Man/land.  17  UA  (Wbeat.)  316 
U«19>:  »nd  see  Tluqrcr.  **l«g«l  Tender,"  1 
Haxv.  L.  Rrr.  73  (1887). 

•See  First  Matlon*!  B«nk  of  the  TTnlted 
States  (1  SUt.  191  (1791)):  Second  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes  (3  Stat.  368  (1816)):  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  of  186i  (13  SUt.  99  (1864)); 
Federal  Fkrm  Loan  Act  (39  Stat.  360  ( 1916) ) ; 
Federal  Boaae  Loan  Bank  Act  (47  Stat.  725 
(July  23,  1032) );  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933  (48  SUt.  128  (1983i);  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (48  Stat.  344 
(19341);  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59 
SUt.  626  (1946));  for  orlgtn  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  see  47  Stat. 
S  (January  22. 1932) ;  for  use  of  the  Corpora- 
tton  In  connection  with  aid  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  see  61  SUt.  105  (1947);  61 
Stat.  134  (1047);  concerning  creation  of  new 
communities,  see  Housing  &  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-600.  84  SUt. 
1793.  (U/Sl/TO):  SM  also  National  Housing 
Oooi*.  HearinfM  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bousing,  liouse  Committee  on  Banking  A 
Currjency,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  S95-598  (1969) ; 
Staff  Report,  New  York  Regional  Office.  FTC, 
Inquiry  into  the  Challenge  of  Expansion  of 
the  Building  and  Construction  Industry 
(placed  on  public  record  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  In  May  1973) .  Methods  of 
funding  used  In  the  past  have  included  per- 
mitting obligations  of  an  institution  to  be 
used  In  making  payments  due  to  the  United 
SUtes,  First  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Sec- 
tion 10, 1  SUt.  191  (1791);  National  Bank  Act 
of  1864,  Section  23  (except  duties  on  im- 
ports). 13  Stat.  99  (1864).  Another  method 
has  l>een  authorizing  bonds  issued  by  institu- 
tions to  be  guaranteed  by  tbe  United  States 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  47 
SUt.  6  (1932);  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Act,  48  SUt.  344  (1934).  Such  obli- 
gations can  be  non-interest  bearing.  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Act,  Section 
9.  47  Stat.  6  (1932);  Another  financing 
method  Is  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  purchase  the  obligations  of  the 
Institution.  RFC  Act,  Section  9,  supra:  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  Section  6(f);  47 
SUt.  725  (1032):  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933.  Section  4,  48  Stat.  128  (1933);  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act.  Section  6,  59  Stat.  526 
(1045). 

•Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972,  86 
Stat.  797  (1972),  2  U^.C.  S  471  (1972);  com- 
pare Olvens.  "The  Future  of  'Consumerism.'  " 
29  Record  or  Thz  Ass'n  op  the  Bak  of  thx 
Cmr  or  New  York  376,  385-87   (1974). 
»See23U5.C.J10l,  note. 
•See  e.g.,  Oough  &  Eastlund.  "the  Pros- 
pects   of    Fusion    Power,"    224    Scientific 
American  No.  2,  p.  50  ( 1971 ) . 
'  5  U.S.C.  §  901  et  seq. 

'On  the  advantages  of  competition  and 
even  "overlapping"  in  the  development  of 
new  techniques,  see  Jamt  Jacobs,  The  Econ- 
omy or  Crros  (1969);  Science.  Technology 
and  the  Economy,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  d-  Develop- 
vjent.  House  Committee  on  Science  «t  Astro- 
nautics, 92d  Cong.,  ad  Sess.  111-113  (1972). 
»  Cf.  Katz,  "Harvey  and  Medical  Research," 
160  J.  Am.  Med.  Ass'n  1137  (3 '31/56). 

'"See  also  S.  1699,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1971),  a  bill  to  create  an  environmental 
bank,  and  New  York  Coimty  Lawyers  Ass'n, 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  Reports 
F-9  (1973)  and  F-5  (1972).  some  of  the 
language  of  which  is  adapted  here. 
The  following  drafting  suggestions  may  bo 


noted  In  regard  to  H.R.  11860 
set  forth  In  f  2  should  inclu 
or  prototype  facilities  but 
Mlglble   liorrowers   under    § 
Include  "organizations"  as 
tlons  (there  appears  to  be  _. 
between  M(a)(4)  and  3  4(a) 
specti.  There   would  seem  to 
why  any  loan  must  be  In 
requested,    as    appears    to 
515(b)(1).  Under   5  11, 
obligations  miglit  be  consideifed 
transact  i(His    as    is    permittee 
similar  laws  (.see  n.  1  snpra) . 
Finally  the  purposes  and 
loans  should  be  set  forth  mc 
as  indicated  in  tills  report. 
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Mr.    DE    LUGO.    Mr. 
deeply  concerned  about   . 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
I  support  recent  legislatior 
Leglslatiu-e  of  the  Virgin 
petitions  the  concerned  _ 
pedite  environmental  impa* 
statements  for  constructiah 
posed  oil  refinery  in  St.  Cr 
provide  many  desperately 
during  the  construction  phdse 
permanent  jobs  when  convicted 

I  would  like  to  share 
leagues    the    following 
passed  by  the  legislature: 

Resolution  No.  753 — Eleveni 
or  THE  ViRciisr  Islands  o 
States,  1975 

To  Petition  the  U.S.  Army 
neers  and  Other  Federal  as 
torial  Agencies  to  Expedite 
an     EnvironmenUI     Impac 
Statement  on  a  Proposed 
Refinery  on  the  South  Shor 
Prepared  and  Submitted  by 
lands  Refinery  Corporation 
pedite  their  Decision  on 
Permits  Necessary  for  the 
Said  Refinery. 
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the  Virgin  Is- 
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Whereas  by  Act  No.  3359,  . , 
ary  10,  1973,  the  Government 
Islands  entered  into  a  contract 
gin  Islands  Refinery  Corporal 
certain  benefits  for  the 
oil  refinery  on  St.  Croix  by 
and 

Whereas  the  construction 
operation   of   this   refinery    ( 
(barrels  per  calendar  day)   wi 
many    new    employment 
residents  of  the   Virginia 
mately  1,500  for  its  constructii: 
its  subsequent  operation;    an< 

Whereas  there  is  substanti|il 
ment  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  a 
has  caused  a  net  loss  of 
000  per  month  from  the  Vlrg 
employment  Insurance  Fund 
cessive  months:  and 

Whereas  the  largest  percent 
ployment  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
struction   occupations,   899 
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00,000    BPCD 
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approxi- 
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approximately  $300,- 
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that  this 
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completing 
■n  St.  Croix 
2300    em- 
residents 
^tizens;  and 
additional 
Unemploy- 
ndticeable  de- 
C|oix  in  par- 
employ- 
In  the  very 
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the  above- 
smployment 

number  of 
near  future 
occu- 


reflr  erv 


decl!  Ions 


filed  for  unemployment  benefits  kn  this  cate- 
gory during  the  first  quarter  of  c  klendar  year 
1975:  and 

Whereas  there  are  lndicatioi|s 
will  increase  In  the  months  _ 
large  construction  firms  will  b« 
projects  at  the  existing  refinery 
and  terminating  approxlmatelj 
ployees,  many  of  whom  are  I 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  U.S. 

Whereas   In   order   to  preven 
drain  on  the  now  almost  deplete* 
ment  Insurance  Fund  and  a 
cllne   in  the  economy  of  St. 
tlcular,  it   is  imperative  that 
ment  opportunities  be  developed 
near  future;  and  » 

Wiiereas   the   construction   of 
mentioned  refinery  can  provide 
opportunities  to  absorb  a  large 
those  who  are  and  will  in  the 
become   unemployed   in   constrijction 
pations;  and   " 

Whereas  the  corporate  expendi 
paced   in  the  construction  of 
can  increase  the  circulation  of 
local  economy  and  stimulate  our 
a  time  when  it  appears  to  be 
sharp  decline;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  this 
not    begin    imtU   an   envlronmetital 
assessment  statement  prepared  1 1 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Refini  ry 
tion   is  reviewed  and  approved 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  l 
and  territorial  agencies  and  until 
local  permits  are  issued  to  said 
for  the  construction  of  the  reflr^ 
erection  of  auxiliary  installation 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  that 
environmental  impact  assessmei^ 
and  applications  for  permits  be 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  i 
eral   and   territorial    agencies 
length   and  magnitude  of  local 
ment  may  be  minlmiaed;  Now 
it 

Resolred  by  the  Legislature  o 
Islands : 

Section   1.  The  Army  Corps 
and  all  other  federal  and 
are  hereby  urgently  and 
tloned  to  expedite  their  review 
cisions  on  the  Environmental  I 
ment  Statement  prepared  and 
the  direction  of  the  Virgin  Isl 
Corporation  for  a  proposed  200 
finery  on   the  south  shore  of 
making  this  petition,  it  is  the 
body  that  normal  environmente  I 
and  requirements,  designed  to 
ecology  of  the  Virgin  Islands  anc 
of   its   residents,  should  not  be 
waived  but  that  priority  should 
the  review  of  this  proposal  b( 
employment  benefits  that  the 
bring  to  the  Virgin  Islands  at  a 
unemployment,  particularly  in 
occupations.  Is  spirallng  and  b 
-stimulant  the  refinery  can  be  to 
economy.  Said  agencies  are  fur 
and   respectfully  petitioned  to 
steps  preliminary  to  the  grantinf 
necessary  for  the  construction 
posed  refinery  and  tiie  erection 
installations. 

Section  2.  This  resolution  and 
of    shall    be   forthwith   transm 
headquarters  of  the  Army  Corps 
and    to    its    district    office    in 
Florida,  and  to  all  other  federal 
torial  agencies  having  a  major  ^_ 
view  of  documents  prellmlnary^tc 
ing  of  permits  necessary  for  the 
of  the  abovementloned  refinery. 

Thus   passed    by   the    Leglslatire    of   the 
Virgin  Islands  on  June  4.  1976. 
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CHILD  CARE  SCANDAL  IN  NEW 
YORK  EXPOSED— PART  HI 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IK  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  2975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will 
insert  for  the  Record  the  tlilrd  in  a 
seven-part  sei'ies  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News  investigating  the  abuses 
in  the  private  child  care  agencies  in  New 
York  City.  Today's  expose  deals  with  the 
enormous  profiteering  by  the  city's  77 
private  child  care  agencies  despite  their 
claims  to  be  "struggling  charitable  orga- 
nizations totally  bereft  of  funds." 

The  article  paints  an  entirely  different 
picture,  actually  it  resembles  a  modem- 
day  "Oliver  Twist,"  the  novel  by  Charles 
Dickens  written  in  the  19th  century 
which  related  a  tale  of  exploitation  of 
children  similar  to  what  has  been  un- 
covered in  New  York  City.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  find  these  agencies  making 
enormous  profits  through  investing 
fimds  designed  to  provide  care  and  re- 
ferrals of  children  to  adoption  homes 
instead  of  being  invested  into  stocks, 
real  estates,  and  savings  accounts.  The 
sliocking  sum  total  of  the  77  agencies' 
assets,  according  to  the  News,  was  be- 
tween $300  and  $500  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  series  proyrresses. 
the  exposes  grow  more  liorrifying  and 
shocking.  One  could  easily  make  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  situation  existing  today 
in  child  care  agencies  and  the  current 
scandals  in  our  private  nmsing  homes. 
In  each  case,  we  are  talking  about  scan- 
dalous profiteering  through  exploitation 
of  those  in  need.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  materials  carefully  and  be- 
gin to  investigate  to  see  whether  this 
situation  exists  elsewhere  besides  New 
York  City.  Tliis  matter  desei-ves  oiir  close 
and  immediate  attention. 

I  now  insert  the  third  article  entitled 
"Bullish  on  Holdings — Bearish  on  Kids": 
Bullish  on  Holdings,  Bearish  on  Kros 
(By  Wiliiam  Heffernan  and  Stewart  Ain) 
New  York's  77  private  child  care  agencies 
regularly    depict    themselves    as    struggling, 
charitable    organizations    totally    bereft    of 
funds.  But  a  glance  at  the  stock  portfolios  of 
many  give  an  entirely  different  picture— one* 
of  vast  resources  that  do  not  benefit  the  chil- 
dren in  their  care. 

In  a  three-month  investigation  by  The 
News,  the  financial  holdings  of  40  private 
agencies  were  reviewed.  That  study  uncov- 
ered resources  in  stocks,  bonds,  real  estate 
and  savings  accouijt.<:  in  e-xcess  of  $174  mil- 
lion. 

Since  that  tUne,  spokesmen  for  the  agencies 
have  acknowledged  that  the  combined  hold- 
ings of  all  agencies  are  between  S300  and  *500 
million. 

The  News  recently  obtained  a  number  of 
agency  financial  statements  filed  last  Decem- 
ber with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Those 
statement.s  were  then  reviewed  by  an  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountant,'  who 
found  that  in  some  agencies  only  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  their  private  resources  was  spent  on 
child  care. 

In  most  agencies,  no  Income  from  their 
capital  assets  was  spent  on  child  care.  In- 
stead, it  was  reinvested  in  their  stock  port- 
lolios  lo  in  Tease  their  capital  worth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  appeared  tb  the  CPA  that  the  agencies 
were  building  a  financial  empire  independent 
of  their  child  care  operations. 

The  CPA  said  it  was  pos.'slble,  of  course, 
that  some  agencies  might  be  underpaid  by 
the  city  m  a  given  year  for  the  purchase  of 
child  care  services.  iTho.se  payment'?  pres- 
ently c.jver  between  90  percent  and  95  per- 
cent of  agency  expen'ses.)  In  addition,  the 
amoiuu  of  private  funding  received  by  an 
agency  might  be  Ic-  Hy.n\  expaited.  Tn  either 
of  these  cases,  the  CPA  .said,  an  agency  might 
be  forced  to  tap  its  ussets.  Thus  it  would  be 
prudent  to  proteci,  these  a.<-sets. 

Qui  a  cheek  with  the  city  controller's  oflTice 
re  .c.ilcd  that  cf  the  32  agencies  audited  with- 
in the  last  three  years,  only  four  had  been 
tniderpaid.  Tiic  oilicrs  were  overpaid  by  as 
much  as  $1  million  ard  most  of  them  had 
the  nioaey  on  hand  io  repay  tlie  city  in  one 
lump  sum.  The  Catholic  Guurdian  Society  of 
New  York,  for  in.sta'ice,  repaid  the  city 
8992,574  last  year. 

Ttie  News  questioned  a  number  of  agencies 
about  their  private  re.sources  and  asked  if 
thase  financial  holdings,  which  in  many  ca.ses 
total  millions  of  doUai-s,  are  actually  needed 
to  cover  child  care  expenses. 

The  agencies  openly  admitted  that  all  child 
care  expenses  were  actually  covered  by  a 
combination  of  city  payments  and  contribu- 
tions received  from  the  public. 

Jane  Edwards,  director  of  Speuce-Cbapin 
Services  for  Cliildren,  conceded  that  the 
agency's  assets,  which  exceed  $8  million,  were 
not  actually  used  for  child  care. 

Those  funds  and  the  earnings  from  them 
are  coustantlv  re-lnvcsted,  she  said,  "and 
do  little  more  than  nerpetuate  themselves." 
Asked  why  those  funds  were  not  used  for 
additional  child  care  v/ork,  especially  in  the 
area  of  finding  adoptive  home's  for  chUdren 
in  care,  Ms.  Edwards  said  enough  was  being 
done  in  that  area  with  city  funds  and  private 
contrihution.s. 

"NONL  Ol  T  TIIFRE  lO  KIND" 

•T  don't  believe  any  good  would  be  done 
hy  using  tliose  resources  for  adoptions,"  she 
said.  "There  is  no  sense  in  putting  this  money 
Into  finding  adoptive  homes  If  there  are  none 
out  tliere  to  find. 

■'I  don't  believe  there  are  any  more  adop- 
tive homes  out  there,"  she  added.  "I  believe 
the  recruitment  efforts  being  made  now  are 
satisfactory." 

Her  remarks  seem  strange  in  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  demand  for  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  according  to  refugee  officials, 
the  number  of  prospective  adoptive  parents 
exceed  the  available  Vietnamese  youngsters. 

Severiu  Laliberte,  dh-ector  of  "the  Ottilie 
Home  for  ChUdren  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  said 
the  resources  of  his  agency  were  not  applied 
to  seeking  adoptive  homes  because  "adoption 
Is  Just  the  latest  fad  in  chUdren 's  services." 

"the  l..\TEST  fad" 

■We  went  through  a  period  when  iustitu- 
tionalizatlou  was  considered  the  best  thing 
for  ChUdren,"  he  said,  "and  then  foster  care 
was  considered  best.  Now  It's  adoption." 

Laliberte  said  his  agency  was  "beglimiug  to 
refer  some  chUdren  for  adoption"  but  stUl 
considered  "good  long  and  short  term  care" 
as  its  primary  function. 

A  different  view  was  taken  by  Eve  Smith, 
director  of  LCS-Spauldlng  for  ChUdren,  an 
agency  that  provides  only  adoption  services. 

"The  problem  with  the  private  agencies  as 
they  are  now  constituted,"  Ms.  Smith  said, 
"is  that  they  have  lost  the  altruism  they 
had  years  ago  when  they  started  out. 

"They  are  no  longer  Just  concerned  with 
the  w^fare  of  the  chUdren,"  she  added. 
"Tliey  are  concerned  with  maintaining  them- 
selves in  btisiness  and  perpetuating  their  in- 
vestments. And  I'm  afraid  that  has  l>ecome 
much  more  important  than  how  the  children 
are  cared  for,  or  what  the  system  does  to 
their  lives." 
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SUPl'ORT  PAYMENTS  CUT 

In  its  investigation  The  News  discovered 
also  that  some  agencies  regularly  cut  back 
on  child  support  payments  to  foster  parents. 
The  agencies  receive  a  fixed  monthly  amount 
from  the  city  for  that  support,  but  many 
foster  parents,  it  was  found,  receive  only  part 
of  those  city  funds. 

Other  agencies — Including  some  of  the 
wtalthicst-also  regvilarly  skimp  on  food  and 
t  lothiiig  in  uge)icy  institutions. 

The  Ncivs  recently  surveyed  the  spending 
practices  of  35  agencies  and  found  that  most 
spend  as  little  as  »2  a  any  per  child  on  food. 
Borne  .sjiiMid  e-.  e;.  lew. 

Mo.st  of  tho.-e  agencies,  it  was  found,  also 
.\pend  le.ss  than  al)  cents  a  day  per  ciiild  for 
clothing,  an  amaint  far  below  the  88  cents 
a  day  minimum  average  recommended  by  the 
State  Deparinieat  of  Social  Services  for  chil- 
dren in  foster  cure.  Only  two  of  the  agencies 
surveyed,  in  Jact,  met  that  st;»te  average. 

Directors  of  several  agencies  visited  by  The 
Nev.o  explained  that  the  low  costs  were  dl- 
i-ec'.ly  attributable  to  mass  buying  practices. 

RU.MM.^CE    SALE    PBICES 

But  feme  .suld  al."o  that  savlng.<:  in  cloiliiug 
expenses  v  eie  realized  through  "purchases 
at  rummage  salet,." 

In  most  iusiaiices.  agency  directors  ques- 
tioned ijy  The  News  described  the  food  and 
clothing  receive:!  by  children  as  good  to 
excellent. 

Caseworkers  employed  in  private  agencies, 
however,  said  the  food  and  clothing  ran  the 
gamut  from  "juedlocre"  to  "the  level  one 
would  expect  to  lind  in  a  poor  family." 

According  to  tinancial  informaiion  filed  in 
Feden-.!  Court  as  a  result  of  two  recent  class 
aciiou  la'.\  suits,  there  is  nothing  "poor 
lamily"  about  the  ageiu-ies  themselves. 

One  of  those  a-encies.  the  Jennie  Clarkson 
Home  for  Children  in  Valhalla,  has  assets  in 
excess  of  81.2  million,  including  more  than  $1 
million  invested  in  stocks,  bonds  and  real 
estate  accordiiig   to   their  financial  reports. 

That  .same  agency  is  spending  $2  a  day  per 
child  for  food  and  43  cents  for  clothing. 

A  representative  menu  obtained  at  that 
agency  showed  that  the  38  young  girls  in  its 
care  were  fed  the  following  on  Jan.  6: 

Breakfast:  "Bananas,  sweet  goods.  Rice 
Chex  and  milk."  Lunch:  "Hamburgers  & 
rolls,  potato  chips,  pickles,  salad  and  vanilla 
pudding."  Dinner:  "Frencli  toast  &  sjTup, 
cheese,  milk  and  pears." 

When  questioned  about  the  menu,  WUIiam 
H.  Bennington,  the  Jennie  Clarkson  Home 
director,  said  he  "hoped  to  correct  that  prob- 
lem very  soon"  by  hiring  a  new  head  of  food 
services.  The  person  presenUy  in  charge  of 
those  services  has  been  employed  by  the 
agency  for  the  last  29  years. 

But  the  findings  at  Jennie  Clarkson  were 
not  unique.  Otlicr  agencies  surveyed  in- 
cluded: 

St.  Vincents  Hall,  in  Brooklyn  whi.h 
spends  $2.39  a  day  per  child  on  food  and  57 
cents  a  day  on  clothing,  wbile  holding  $1.5 
miUion  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  $800,000  in 
savings  accounts.  The  agency  also  acknowl- 
edges spending  $4,000  a  year  at  the  prestigi- 
ous Brooklyn  Club  "to  entertain  prospective 
contributors. " 

St.  Marys  in  the  Field,  in  Valhalla,  whlcii 
spends  $1.45  a  day  for  food  and  42  cents  for 
clothing,  while  holding  $1.3  mlUlon  lu  stock.s, 
real  estate  and  savings  accounts.  ChUdren 
at  the  agency  are  also  forced  to  eat  with 
plastic  eating  utensUs,  that  are  washed  and 
reused,  in  direct  violation  of  state  health 
laws. 

The  Ottilie  Home  for  Children.  In  Jamaica, 
which  spends  $1.46  a  day  for  food  and  62 
cents  on  clothing,  while  possessing  endow- 
ments which,  in  the  words  of  its  director. 
"coiUd  suppoi-t  us  for  tiie  next  five  to  10 
years  if  necessarj-." 

And  although   many  afencict,  find  them- 
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selves  in  fiu*nclal  posltlous  fiiuiiar  to  the 
OtttUe  Home,  The  News  has  found  that  the 
vast  majority  consistently  pre^rst  a  public 
linage  of  Impending  poverty. 

One  of  the  better  known  agencies.  The 
8peuce-Chi4>tu  Services  lor  Children,  recent- 
ly seat  a  letter  to  its  regular  contributor, 
expressing  gresit  concern  about  the  state  of 
the  economy  itud  askiiig  for  financial  stin- 
jXMPt  "within  ti.e  limits  ot  tod»v'.'(  fecoixomlci 
realities." 

Cl  TS   AC  KNOWi.jiUr.Lit 

A  staidy  of  thai  asency's  ectuionnc  reft  11- 
ties.  however,  shows  that  il  m  .torth  over  ^S 
uiillioa.  Including: 

Certificates  of  deposit  tucnlinf;  $6C»0,000; 
bonds.  $830,SiK>;  stocks,  ^,468.086;  endow- 
ments. •2,611,479;  savings  accounts,  $383.- 
717.  and  real  estate.  •968.694. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Joseph  Ga.-ria,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  New  Yorii  State  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Child  Care  Agencies,  which 
tepreseuts  72  of  the  city's  77  private  agettcies. 
conceded  that  many  ageucles  "nre  vcrv" 
healthy  financiaUy."  " 

He  insisted,  however,  that  w.uie  "are  in 
desperate  straits."  but  said  he  did  not  know 
how  many  or  which  ones  ucre  experiencing 
financial  dlfdculty. 

Oavrln  denied  tliat  ageiicii.>s  .vere  sktmpiujr 
on  food  and  clothing  for  clu'.dreu  in  tljelr 
Institutions. 

"I  have  seen  these  children."  he  .'.aid.  "and 
they  are  all  well  fed  and  well  clothed." 

Oavrin  did  acknowledge  that  ninny  agen- 
cies pay  reduced  monthly  support  payments 
to  some  foster  parents,  even  thoiich  they  all 
receive  a  fixed  amount  from  thecity.  "The 
agencies  pay  less  to  some  and  more  to  others, 
depending  on  their  needs,"  he  said,  adding 
that  those  needs  were  detern'ined  by  the 
agencies. 

Oavrin  pointed  out  thfit  the  citr  lia.s  not 
set  regulations  governing  how  miicii  agencieis 
had  to  pay  their  foster  parents. 

He  said  agency  fo.ster  parent*  were,  in  ef- 
fect, "employed  by  the  agencies"  and  thet 
the  agencies  were  "well  qualiaed  to  deter- 
mine  how  much  money  is  needed  for  food, 
clothing,  etc..  to  properly  care  for  the  chil- 
dren  in  their  foster  homes." 

VNOBRFKD    AND    ILl-ClOrKtO 

In  the  course  of  its  Investigation,  The 
News  found  Instances  of  childieu  who  were 
underfed  and  ill-clothed  in  acency  foster 
bomes. 

Asked  about  that,  Gavriu  ."-aid  he  knew  of 
no  such  Instances  and  insisted  that  if  some 
did  exist  they  were  not  the  result  of  reduced 
support  payments. 

Oavrin  said  tlie  private  agt- niie>  had  "never 
experienced  even  a  breath  oi  scandal"  in- 
voUing  the  physical  abuse  of  children. 

"The  practice  of  reduced  pasTnents  has 
gone  on  for  years."  he  said.  ".-ii\d  we  do  not 
feel  it  has  caused  a  problem." 

At  present  the  city  pays  each  private 
agency  $n&  a  month  for  the  support  of  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes.  In  city-operated  fos- 
ter homes,  parents  receive  tiiat  amount  In 
full. 

Ye  I  the  News  has  fotu;d  tliat  some  par- 
eot.1  operating  foster  home-s  for  private  agen- 
cies receive  as  little  as  •150  a  month,  plus 
additional  reductions  in  city-p.iid  clotlilng 
allowances. 

Carol  Parry,  who  heads  the  city's  Division 
of  Children's  Services,  which  has  over-all  re- 
sponsibility for  city  children  in  foster  care, 
claims  the  city  Is  attempting  to  change  the 
practice  of  reduced  payments. 

■We  set  our  allowances  at  a  -peciflc  rale 
beci.u.'ie  we  believe  that  amount  is  needed 
to  properly  support  these  children,"  she  said, 
adding  that  the  agencies  ha\'e  now  been  ad- 
vised to  begin  making  full  support  payments 
no  later  than  July  of  this  year. 

Ms.  Parry  said  she  had  no  knowledge  about 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  f<x>d  and 
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clothing  for  children  held  in  a*ncy  institu- 
tions, or  whether  the  amount  .  spent  were 
adequate. 

8h©  said  the  number  of  empl  ayes  working 
in  Children's  Services  made  it  tnposslble  to 
regularly  monitor  institution  ;  iractlces. 

"At  present  we  only  get  to  t  lofc  instim- 
tions  once  each  year,"  she  Raid 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Svea 
death  of  Mr.  Eisaku  Sato,  tl 
lost  a  great  .statesman,  aiic 
ti'y  has  lost  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  Sato,  who  died  of  th( 
of  a  stroke  earlier  thit.  mon 
post  of  Pi'emier  of  Japan 
any  other  man. 

During  that  period,  1964- 
transform  Japan  into  an 
world  economic  ixuver,  while 
ing  the  domestic  in.-ititutions 
tion. 

A   recognized    world   slat 
Sato  won  the  Nobel  peace 
policies  which  led  to  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  pa 

An  advocate  of  clo.se  r 
United  States,  he  made  sex 
Washington  during  his  tenur 
my  pleasure  to  have  met  hin 

I  know  that  the  people  of 
a  deep  grief  at  the  pai^sing 
Their  feelings  are  .shared  by 
both  those  who  have  met 
many  more  who  ha\'e  knov. 
by  his  excellent  reputation. 

We  join  in  condolences 
family  and  to  the  Japanese 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to 
Record  the  obituaries  of  Mr 
appeared  in  the  Washing! 
the  New  York  Times: 
|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  J 

Ex-Premifr  Sato  of  Japan  ] 
(By  John  Saari 

El.saku  Sato,  former  premitr 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
day  in  a  Tokyo  liospital.  He  wa 

Sato  had  been  in  serious  cond 
suffered  a  stroke  and  fell  it. to  a 
at  a  Tokyo  restaurant. 

A  four- term  premier  of  Japan. 
of  viie  cotmtry's  dominant  pol 
He  wa.s  known  for  a  subdued 
style  and  a  caxitiously  couserv 
ship. 

He  v.ns  chosen  premier  by  coll 
ruling  Liberal-Democratic  Party 
guided  Japan  throtigh  an  era 
economic  growth  until  he  res 
pressvu-e  in  mid-1972. 

He  capped  his  career  in  May  oi 
uegotiatmg  the  return  of  6ki 
United  States.  A  month  later  h 
his  decision  to  retire. 

In  1974  he  was  awarded  a  half 
Nobel  Peace  Pri/e  for  "reconcilis 
in  the  Pacific  and  his  steadfast 
Japan  should  not  acquire  nuclea 

Sato  v.as  an  adroit  politician 
a    personal    scandal,    the    bitte 
tussles  of  Japanese  politics 
leftist  prossiuft:  for  D3  Vf-ar*. 
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popiUarity  of  his  last  few  years  li 
his  eventual  downfall  stemmed 
in  his  key  policy — reliance  on  and 
eraiion  with  ll.e  United  States, 
.several  oftlcial  visits  to  Washingtc^i 
alwrtY.s  identified  with  strong 
anvi-Couimunist  policies. 

I\i  iPi'l,  after  ultra-.^ecret  negi 
ducted  hy  Henry  Kissinger,  forme 
Bich,trrt  Nixon  announced  his 
visit  the  People's  Republic  of 
tl\e  first  of  the  "Nixon  sliocks' 
Japan  •;,  trade  and  diplomatic 
Washington.  Ni;;on  later  imposed  a 
•surcharge  on  Japanet^e  imports 
correct  the  massive  deficit  the 
\>  iks  riinniiig  up  in  its  trade  with 

The  Nixon  sliocks  were  widely 
Japan  as  a  betrayal  of  trust,  anc 
leadint;  protagonist  of  the 
verely  embarrassed. 

Over   the   preceding   years   Sate 
mounting  doruestic  opposition 
Taiwan    al    the   expense   of   rela 
China.  1  he  American  approach  to 
tiie  Japane.*^  feeling  bypassed 

Sato  was  blamed,  and  stipport 
party  eroded  swiftly  a.s  conservativ  t 
men  and  politicians  lobbied  for  nejv 
Peking.  Sato  put  out  feelers  to 
China    but    was   rejected   for 
termed  his  traditional  "hosiility 

Tliough  he  fell  from  favor  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  need  for  a  new  Sin^' 
relationship,  Sato  is  credited  with 
successful  stewardship  of  Japan 
era.  His  economic  policies  and 
coura^enient  of  big  bttsiness  gave 
fastest  growth  rate  of  any  major 
made  her  the  world's  third 
behind  orsly  the  United  Slates  and 
Union. 

Sato  also  restored  Japan's  ri 
Souih  Korea,  gradually  cxpandec 
defence  forces  in  the  face  of  charg 
tarism.'  and  widened  the  country 
in  the  Pacific  region  with  trade 
servers   noted    that   Sato's   cautl4n 
lieing  said  that  he  would  tap  his 
stone  bridge  to  make  sttre  it  was 
his  consummate  skills  in  bui'.ding 
sus  support  for  his  policies  were 
draw  Japan  from  her  post-war  r 

As  the  third  son  in  an  eniinem 
samurai  lineage,  Sato  was  in  the 
of  aristocratic  Japanese  politicians 
est    brother   Ichior   served   in   thi  < 
Navy  as  a  vice  admiral.  Another 
busuke  Kishi  preceded  him  In 
ship. 

Sato  v\as  born  in  Yamaguohi 
Japan's  main  island,  Honshu, 
up  by  a  domhiant  mother  who 
stressed  discipline  and   the  famil  ' 
ship  responsibilities.  He  attended 
slve  prep  school  and  took  a  law 
Tokyo  University  which  wa.s  thei 
a  club  for  the  future  leaders  of 

Sato  nevertheless  failed 'to  win 
the  elite  finance  ministry  and 
to  Join  the  ministry  of  railways  as 
master.  He  stayed  24  years,  worki4g 
through  the  ranks  of  the  civil 
was  head  of  the  national  railway 
1945. 

He  entered  politics  in  1947  when 
the   Liberal   Democratic   Party 
chief  secretary  in  the  Cabinet.  He 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet  it 
held  a  number  of  important 
net  posts  as  a  close  associate  of  th^t 
Shigeru  Yoshlda. 

In  1954,  Sato  was  directly  imp 
the  scandal  wblch  wrecked  Yoshlda 
With  other  politicians  he  was 
accepting  bribes  from  shipowners 
trial  on  a  lesser  charge  of  failing 
$140,000  in  political  contributions 
acquitted  during  a  general  amnestj 
lug  Japiot's  admi-sion  to  the  Unite  I 
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The  Sato  resilience  which  later  became  a 
byword  in  Japanese  politics  was  demon- 
strated when  he  came  back  into  the  public 
eye  two  years  later  to  join  the  recrgauized 
Liberal-Democratic  Party.  Soon  alter,  his 
brother  Kishl  became  premier  luid  the  re- 
habilitated Sato  Joined  hi.s  second  cabinet 
as  finance  minister. 

By  1961  he  wa.s  serving  a  lifetime  friend. 
Premier  Hayato  Ikeda  as  Minl.sicr  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industrj-.  A  yncr  later 
he  refiigned,  and  during  a  proiii'.cted  tovir 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  lie  aid  noth- 
Uig  to  discourage  talk  of  his  ijecoinlng  iho 
next  premier  of  Japan. 

He  was  to  rejoin  the  Iked.",  cabinet  and 
hold  key  positions.  Including  that  of  orga- 
nizer for  the  1964  Olympic  G.T.nes  in  Tokyo 
before  resigning  again  and  finally  succeeding 
Ikeda  as  Japan's  tenth  post-war  premier. 

Sato's  initial  press  conference  opened  a 
dispute  with  lUs  leftist  opposition  wliicli  v.as 
to  continue  in  a  pattern  of  occasional  violent 
and  bloody  demonstrations  tliroughcut  his 
premiership.  Sato  stated  he  favoreti  the  con- 
tinued exclusion  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
Japan  but  had  no  objection  to  visits  by 
American  nuclear-powered  submarines. 

Riots  broke  out  the  next  day,  but  were 
short-lived  and  left  Sato  the  clear  victor. 
The  struggle  was  often  renewed  over  the  ne.xt 
few  years  and  the  demonstrations  were  fre- 
quently sparked  by  Sato's  unillnching  pro- 
U.S.  stance.  Demonstrators  took  to  the 
streets  on  the  issue  of  U.S.  bases  in  Japan 
and  Sato's  visit  to  South  Vietnam.  In  one 
Incident  radical  students  hurled  gasoline 
bombs  at  Sato's  home  iu  the  Tokyo  &ubtu-bs. 
Even  Sato's  greatest  triumph,  negotiating 
the  rettirn  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  rule,  was 
accompanied  by  bitter  criticism.  Pacifist- 
minded  opponents  rebuked  Sato  for  provi- 
sions of  the  reversion  agreement  allowing 
the  United  States  to  maintain  air  and  land 
bases  on  Okinawa. 

Sato  wept  during  the  revei-sion  ceremon- 
ies attended  by  Emperor  Hirohlto  and  former 
U.S.  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew.  He  led  the 
crowd  In  roaring  cries  of  "banzai,"  nation- 
alistic ti-lbutes  to  the  Emperor,  and  cries  of 
"Long  live  Japan." 

Sato's  tact  in  achieving  the  reversion  of 
OUnawa  and  in  solving  an  acrlnranious  dis- 
pute over  Japanese  textUe  exports  to  the 
United  States  preserved  a  vital  trading  re- 
lationship for  Japan.  The  eventual  cost  to 
Sato  was  his  credibility  and  domestic  power. 
In  1969,  at  a  time  when  many  Japanese 
were  clamouring  for  diplomatic  moves  to- 
ward the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Sato 
conferred  In  Washington  with  President 
Nixon.  Their  communique  promised  the 
cloaest  cooperation  between  the  two  nations. 
Nixon's  surprise  announcement  in  1971  of 
his  upcoming  vis^t  to  Peking  delivered  a 
stunning  blow  to  Sato's  government. 

Sato,  whose  first  name  Eisaku  means 
"prosperity  maker,"  married  Hlroko  Sato,  the 
daughter  of  an  uncle,  in  1926.  The  couple 
have  two  adtUt  sons,  both  businessmen.  A 
robust  and  youthful-looking  man,  Sato 
coupled  a  love  of  outdoor  activities  such  as 
fishing  and  golflng  with  an  expert  interest 
in  movies,  the  Japanese  tea  ceremony 
chanoyu.  and  Judo  in  which  he  held  a  black 
belt. 


[From  The  New  York  Times.  June  3.  1975) 

I'x-Premikr  Eis.vkc  Sato.  Pr.\rx  Pntrr 

Winner,  Dies 

vBy  Albln  Kiebs) 

Eibaku  Sato,  who  served  a  record  tenure 

of  almost  eight  years  as  Premier  of  Japan  and 

won  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  died  vesterday  in  a 

Tokyo  hospital  at  the  age  of  74. 

Mr.  Sato  suffered  a  stroke  aud  lapsed  into 
a  coma  In  a  Tokyo  restaurant  on  May  19.  aud 
his  condition  was  so  tenuous  that  he  had  to 
be  treated  at  the  restaurant  for  a  \\ceU  before 
his  removal  to  a  hospital. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Death  followed  development  of-  bronchial 
pnevmonia  and  kidney  troubles.  Mi.  Sato 
never  regained  consciousness  after  the  strcAe. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  consenstis 
poMtlcian  who  preferred  to  move  cautiously 
behind  the  scenes  rather  than  flamboyantly 
in  the  open.  Mr.  Sato  whs  a  shrewd  leader 
who.  during  l;is  ye-jr.s  in  office  from  late  1964 
until  mld-1972.  cominncd  the  policies  of 
tcrm-T  Preniiir  Ilay.ito  IkcJu  to  help  trans- 
iorni  .lapan  into  an  economic  .^lant  paced 
only  by  the  Untied  Staves  and  the  Soviet 
U;iion. 

Under  his  regime.  Japan  also  achieved  her* 
loug-cheiished  goal  of  regaining  sovereignty 
over  OiUnaT.a  aiid  the  Bonin  Islands,  icsi  to 
ihe  Americans  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Sato  Atui  the  prize  for  his  policies  that 
led  to  Japai-.'s  siyninp  the  trcTv  to  stop  the 
spre-id  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  Japan,  the 
only  nation  ever  to  be  bombed  with  an  atomic, 
weapon,  has  still  not  ratified  the  treaty  and 
is  thus  not  bound  by  lis  provisions.  Under 
Mr.  Sato's  administv,ttion.  the  Japanese 
Oovernmeut  maintained  a  ps'.icy  oi  not 
a -quiring  its  own  nuclear  weapons.  Mr.  Sato 
w.as  als-o  cited  for  hi"^  etlcru  to  .<^tp.';jli.£e  the 
s)tii;;:tc)!i  in  tiie  Pacific. 

A    COMPtTKNT    AD?.'INl-,TRMOIl 

Mr.  Sato  was  never  considered  a  particular- 
ly popular  politician,  but  was  considered  a 
competent  administrator.  His  selection  for  a 
Nobel  Prize,  however,  produced  a  mild  sen- 
sation in  Japan  where  a  common  reaction 
was,  "What  did  he  do  to  deserve  it?" 

Tl'.e  prize  came  two  years  after  he  resigned 
following  a  serifes  of  political  setbacks,  in- 
cluding what  were  termed  ■•shocks"  from 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  abrupt 
changes  of  China  policy  and  economic  policy. 

The  Chinese  Guvernrient  in  Peking,  re- 
sponding? to  a  popular  Japanese  demand  for 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations,  made  it  clear 
that  this  would  not  come  ai  long  as  Mr.  Sato 
or  one  of  his  followers  w.is  the  Premier. 
Mr.  Sato  hung  on  until  the  return  of  Oki- 
nawa, which  he  considered  hij  greatest  ac- 
complishment, was  achieved  on  May  15,  1972. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nobel  committee  con- 
cluded that  as  Premier  he  had  been  "liie 
mahi  exponent  of  a  reconciliation  policy  that 
contributed  to  a  stabilization  of  conditions 
iu  the  Pacific  area"  and  that  he  had  kept  his 
promise  tliat  "Japan  should  not  get  nuclear 
u  Papons  of  her  own." 

As  leader  of  the  most  powerful  non-Com- 
nuinist  nation  in  Asia,  Mr.  Sato  had  waUced 
a  political  tightrope  designed  to  keep  aapm 
an  independent  power.  He  once  alluded  to 
that  ticklish  task  with  the  remark:  "Better 
to  be  the  head  of  a  chicken  than  the  south 
end  of  an  ox." 

Dignified  on  state  occasions,  Mr.  Sato  pos- 
sessed a  politician's  ready  giin,  and  he  en- 
joyed elaborate  parties  at  which  he  sometimes 
would  break  Into  a  rich  baritone.  It  was  at 
stich  a  party  that  he  was  stricken  on  May  19. 

To  some  of  his  critics.  Mr.  Sato  was  an 
overcautious  Premier  and  an  unimaginative 
plodder  on  many  issues.  A  Joke  circulated 
that  Mr.  Sato  was  the  sort  of  leader  who 
would  tap  his  way  across  a  stone  bridge  to 
make  sure  It  was  safe. 

But  to  his  admirers,  Mr.  Sato  was  a  poli- 
tician who  quite  deliberately  and  success- 
fully chose  the  middle  road.  He  encotiraged 
and  promoted  the  growth  of  Japan  as  au  in- 
dustrial power.  By  1970,  Blie  had  the  third 
greatest  economy  in  the  world.  Per  capita 
annual  Income  had  risen  from  MO  jtist  after 
her  disastrous  defeat  In  World  War  n  to 
$1,515  In  1970. 

Mr.  Sato  was  a  master  of  an  old  Japanese 
art:  Attaining  a  consensus  of  a  small  groun, 
a  political  party  or  au  entire  nation,  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  proceed  on  a  course.  He 
was  also  a  master  at  factional  Infighting  tn 
which  many  of  Japans  political  deciaions 
are  made,  and  he  won  grudging  but  admiring 
applause  e\en  from  his  critics  for  the  way  be 
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could  balance  a  Cabinet  to  reflect  the  power 
structure  within  the  party — and  keep  him- 
self in  the  Premier's  seat. 

TTARS   SHED   IN   OKIMAWA 

Like  politician:;  everywhere,  Mr.  Sato  ha'.i 
his  public  mask,  but  associates  said  th;'.t 
luidcrueath  it  was  a  man  cf  emotion.  When 
he  went  to  Okiuav.^  in  1965 — the  first  visit 
by  a  postwar  Premier — he'  was  profoundly 
movcd  and  slied  tears.  He  wept  when  he  vis- 
ited memorials  to  the  war  dead  and  when  he 
saw  schoolcliildren  waving  flags  end  shou*- 
i.ig  •Plep-p  dun'',  forget  that  we  are  Japaneo.". 
tool" 

Ml'.  Sato  a'lUcvcd  iiis  greatest  diplomatic 
triumph  in  1969.  when,  as  champion  of  a 
Pacific  partnershi;)  with  the  United  States. 
ho  won  F»re'-idcnt  Nixon's  agreement  to  the 
rettirn  of  Okinawa,  the  island  seized  by 
Amerlca:i  forces  at  the  close  of  World  War  11 
and  built  Inro  a  major  military  base.  The 
Japanese  A.^.g  was  raised  there  in  1972. 

But  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon  also  tave 
rise  to  a  misunderstanding  that  caused  seri- 
otis  friction  bot  ..eeii  the  two  leaders  and  the 
two  Government.'  for  several  years.  Mr.  Nixon 
expressed  hope  i|j.-»t  Mr.  Sato,  as  his  part  oi 
the  bargain,  would  take  action  to  resolve 
.■4meiicau  complaints  over  what  America. i 
textile  interests  and  Southern  politicians 
maintained  were  excessive  Japanese  impoits 
into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sato  made  what  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  a  noncommittal  answer  but  Mr. 
Nixon  is  said  to  have  tmderstood  It  as  an 
affirmative  reply.  When  the  Premier  re- 
turned to  Japan,  he  was  unsuccessful  m 
efforts  to  Impose  restraints  on  J^,}:i°s 
powerful  textile  companies,  and  the  Lssue 
long  rankled  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Mr.  Sato  had  already  normalized  Japan's 
relations  with  South  Korea,  which  had  been 
a  Japanese  colony  prior  to  1945,  by  commu- 
ting Japan  to  an  $800-million  program  of 
gifts,  loan.-;,  and  Investment  to  build  tip 
Seoul's  economy. 

Mr.  Sato  was  born  on  March  27,  1901.  in 
the  village  of  Tabuse  on  Japan's  Inland  Sea. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  a  famous  samurai 
warrior,  Nobuaki  Sato  (pronounced  SAH- 
toe).  One  of  10  children,  he  was  the  voung- 
est  of  three  boy.^. 

Mr.  Sato's  father  was  a  brewer  of  s.ike, 
Japanese  rca  wlno,  who  It  is  said  bowed  to 
the  wishes  of  his  strong-willed,  family- 
proud  wife.  Moyo,  in  raising  the  children. 
His  mother  drilled  Into  her  sons"  heads 
the  repeated  admonition:  "Never  forget  that 
you  are  of  samvirai  lineage,  that  the  Sato 
family  can  never  suffer  a  failure."  The  fam- 
ily did  enjoy  many  successes. 

The  oldest  son.  Ichlno,  was  to  serve  as  a 
vice  admiral  In  the  Navy  iu  World  War  II. 
The  second,  NobusuUe — who  took  his  wifCs 
family  name,  Kishl,  In  keeping  with  a  Japa- 
nese custom  imder  which  some  men  who 
marry  women  who  have  no  brothers  are  for- 
mally adopted  into  the  wife's  family — wa^ 
also  a  Japanese  Premier. 

An  tmcle,  Yoeuke  MatsiKAa.  who  was  For- 
eign Minister  in  1940-41,  said  of  the  three 
brothers:  "As  for  intelligence,  the  eldest 
ranks  the  highest,  and  so  on  down  tlie  line 
according  to  seniority.  But  as  for  character, 
the  order  is  in  reverse." 

Eisaku  Sato  attended  local  schools  In  the 
southern  Honshu  prefecture  of  Yamaguchi 
and  In  Kumamoto.  ou  the  southern  Island. 
Kyushu,  and  then  Tokyo  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, from  v.hlch  he  received  a  law  decree  in 
1924.  ^ 

ECC.^N  A3  STATIOK  MASTER 

He  waui,ed  a  Job  In  the  Finance  Ministry 
and  passed  its  entrance  examination,  but 
wound  up  In  the  Ministry  of  Railways  in- 
stead— as  a  s^ationniaster  at  Futukalchl  in 
Kyushu. 

During  a  21-year  cireer  as  a  civil  servant. 
Mr.  Sato  developed  broad  knowledge  of  com- 
munications. He  had  studied  In  China  and 
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visited  the  United  States  ia  tUe  iiiueteen- 
tblrties.  By  the  end  of  World  War  11  he  was 
chief  officer  ot  the  national  rallwity  pr.stietn, 
totlnj-  one  of  the  beet  in  the  world. 

Hi.s  a'cUninistratlve  abilities  broiigiu  l\'ur\ 
•m  U.e  attention  of  Shigeru  Yoshida,  the 
•jost-'A'ftr  Premier  who  had  the  job  of  niak- 
<iig  the  new  democratic  constHutioiial  Gov- 
-••rnmvat  devised  by  the  Ur.it*d  States  orcu- 
putton  administration  work  fqr  Jttpiiu. 

Mr.  Vftshlda  wanted  Mr.  Sato  to  bf-fomo 
iiis  cliief  Cabinet  secretary,  ro.i!,lil.v  the 
t-HiiUalent  of  a  chief  of  slatf.  But  liis  ap- 
;>oinUnent  was  prevented  by  ocf  iip<!tic>!i  I'li- 
ilic>riries  becauae  Mr.  Sato's  brother.  Mr. 
Kisui,  who  had  been  a  mcmbei-  t«i  a  warlinic 
Cabinet,  was  in  prison  aa  a  Ai.i-  crimes  sus- 
pect. Mr.  Kishi  was  later  re!«i.-ed  without 
trial. 

lu  October.  1948.  when  Mr.  VotJhida 
formed  his  second  Cabinet.  Mr.  Sido  .va.«  ap- 
pointed the  first  Chief  Cabinet  Serrelary 
who  was  not  a  member  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Sato  ran  for  and  won  a  seat  in  the  lo«er 
houoe  in  1949.  He  still  held  it  at  his  detith. 

Mr.  Sato  served  dtiring  his  pi>iitic;J  career 
as  Minister  of  Posts  and  Teleoommuiiica- 
tioii.s  and  as  Minli>ter  of  Cot;btruction.  In 
19W  he  became  secretary  general  of  the  (;<n- 
eriiii'.g  conservative  Liberal  pav!y.  a  pa^iUim 
of  ^>me  political  importauco. 

Mr.  Sato's  career  .suffered  :i  cU-.astalii::; 
KetUack  in  1954,  when  he  ah-  aocused  wiiii 
other  politicians  of  accep.tiiit;  large  brilio.^ 
from  a  .><hipbulldiug  associatioi-.  He  wa.'.  tried 
ou  ip.««r  charges  and  testiiied  that  his  oniv 
sin  was  raising  party  funds  vtitiioul  :ik8ui- 
iiig  ihal  they  were  properl>  repoited  to  Uic 
Ooveiumeut  as  required  b;.  hi*.  He  was  ac- 
quit.-d  in  1956  in  a  general  iin^ae-.Ay  ceie- 
brat  ing  Japan's  admi<^ic>n  *,c>  the  UiMied  Nn- 
lion.s. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jiribery  scandal.  wlUch 
damaged  Mr.  Yoshida's  party,  forced  Mr. 
Sato's  resignation  as  a  party  official  and  he 
i-emaiued  out  of  public  life  for  the  next  two 
years.  When  his  brother.  Mr.  Kishi.  ijecamo 
president  of  a  merged  Liberal-tK-mocralU- 
party,  and  then  Premier.  Mr.  Saiit  resumed 
public  life. 

In  June,  1958,  Mr.  Ki.slu  lu.med  h\»  brother 
Finance  Mmister.  a  post  in  >\hich  Mr.  Sato 
remained  unta  tlie  collaps-e  of  Mr.  Kishr.s 
Government  In  1960  when  leXil^i.':  rioted  to 
protest  the  revised  Uniied  S*.'ie.--Jftp;iiiese 
security  treaty. 

By  then.  Mr.  Sato  had  become  close  to 
Hayaio  Ikeda.  with  whom  he  1-ad  gone  to 
high  schocd  In  Ktunamoto.  Mr.  Ikeda  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Klshl  as  Premier,  rnd  nhmed  Mr. 
Sato  to  the  Important  poc-t  of  Min-ster  of 
Intertiatlonal  Trade  and  Indit'-'-ry. 

BECOMES  CRITIC   OF   I'vPP\ 

In  if»6a  Mr.  Sato  resigned  from  tlie  Cabi- 
net of  bis  lifelong  friend,  complaiuins  that 
Mr.  Ikeda's  program  lacked  backbone,  but  he 
returned  In  1963  as  Minister  in  Charge  of  the 
1964  Tokyo  Olympic  Games  Later  that  year, 
in  an  unsttccessful  bid  t.o  wrest  the  party 
leadership  from  Mr.  Ikfi:^  Mr.  Sato  ex- 
plained pragmatically: 

"friendship  should  noi.  be  permitted  to 
Interfere  with  a  person's  declolon  when  it 
has  any  bearing  on  his  conr.-e  >->f  r.ction  in 
public  life." 

Mr.  Ikeda  fell  ill  with  tertn.nal  cancer  a 
few  months  later  and  party  leaders,  v.ith  Mr. 
Ikeda's  blessing,  chose  Mr.  Sato  to  succeed 
him  83  party  president.  Becau^^e  the  party 
held  a  majority  he  awtomaticaily  became 
Piemier.  He  was  to  hold  the  pc».-t  longer  than 
any  other  person  since  .'jince  .Tft7>;»'i  elected 
her  first  Premier  in  1885. 

Mr.  Sato's  wife  of  more  Hum  40  yf-uis,  a 
first  c<msin  named  Hiroko  to  v  hom  he  \\as 
betrothed  by  family  arraugerneut  v.hen  he 
was  16  yeatB  old.  got  the  seeeniingly  serious- 
minded  Premier  Into  international  head- 
lines with  an  Interview  she  gave  n  hmnor 
KTiter  for  »  Japanese  mo.ga?:trie 
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Mr.s.  Sato  was  quoled  as  .sitv 
lier  in  their  marriage.  Mr. 
gelslia  parties,  and  «as  wont  t 
on  occasion.  Later  s)ie  expiaini 
rassment  that  Wesienurs  did 
stand  tiial  geisha  were  enterluiu 
titutes.  and  tliat  her  lutsband 
her  in  t'.ie  Entlisii  .'^en^e  oi  tl 
occasionally  sirutU  lier  v.iu-u  ii 
rivaled. 

l'Mti.'\KK  <-■>..'>    B"i     .stX< 

Mr.  Siito's  retirement  in  1972 
Nixon ".s  trip  to  China  j>iid  tlie  {;i 
ward  In  American  relati<'r<.s  wit 
til  then.  Mr.  Sa'o  had  faithf 
the   Amerlcnu    line   ou    Ciiina 
spite   growing    political    and 
mands   that  Cliine.se-Jppnnese 
normalized. 

He  made  it  clear  tliut  lie.  toi 
to  visit  China,  and  pi'.blicly  1 
Chinese  attitude  t<iuid  him. 
sor.  Kakuei  TanaUa.  did  go  to 
tabllshed  diplomatic  relations 
on  Sept.  29.  Iii72  le-^s  tban  i 
fifter.iMr.  Sa'.o  left  c>"ice. 
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Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaicet 
ticularly    pleased    that 
acted  so  wisely  in  approving 
in  the  amotint  of  autliorizatidn 
energj'  research  and  developqient 
tlie  Energy  Re.search  and 
Administration  atithori/atio 
year  1976. 

The  latest  U.S.  Geological 
tiraates  of  remaining:  dome^ic 
gas  reser\'es  clearly  illustra 
fossil  fuel  energy  resources  a 
are  quickly  being  depleted. 

As  this  country  talk.?  of  n\& 
reducing  enerf:y  shortages 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels  of 
tions,  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
the  largest  oil  reserves  in  th« 
nounces  that  it  will  also  attefipt 
to  solar  energy  in  order  to 
leum  resources  for  more  prodfectiv 
of  food,  fertilizer,  and  medi|ine 
facturing. 

Solar  energy,  when  compa 
potential  or  existing  sources 
is  cleaner,  more  abmidant, 
finitely  renewable.  It  is 
solar  energy  could  supply  mftre 
percent  of  the  Nation's  anqual 
needs  withm  the  next  50  y 
percent  of  new  energy  used 
cool  residential  buildings  coiiid 
with  full-scale  implementat^n 
heating  and  cooling  units  in 
of  such  buildings. 

My  own  district — the  37th 
nia — is  at  the  North  Airericjin 
available  hours  and  amount 
ergy.  The  only  other  area  in 
receive  4.000  average  hours 
per  year  is  the  Sahara  Dese 
A.frica.  Tlie  37th  District's  a 
sun  offers  an  exciting  potent|il 
onstration  projects  utilizing 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  inl^r 
league.s  that  several  conimi: 
district  have  dt'^  eloped  pla 
projects. 
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Tlie  most  comprehensive  of 
is  one  entitled,  "Solar  Energy 
Springs.  U.S.A."  This  plan  has 
veloped  in  order  to  involve 
community  of  Palm  Springs  in 
the  local  and  national  potentiu' 
energy  reseaic  ii. 

At  pieseni.  tlie  E>e.-<:it  Waa 
in  Palin  Springs,  in  conjunctioi: 
solar  park  plan,  will  install  two 
arrays  in  order  to  generate 
erate  water  pumping  systems 
hope  of  the  Palm  Springs 
that  tiiirf  proeram  will  be 
inchide  solar  water  heating 
domestic   hc-t  water,   water 
and  steam  geneiation:  buiidin  ; 
control:  and  solar  electric  enei" 
tionally.  this  comprehensive  pr 
provisions  for  establishing  a 
museum;    a    solar   energy 
program:  a  solar  technical 
lar  energy  week,  and  infor 
education  programs  to  develoj: 
courage  .solar  energy  careers 

Success  in  the  H7th  District 
V.  ill  have  significant  impact  on 
larization  of  solar  energy 
Nation  and  will  provide  encou 
tor  Florida  and  tlie  Southw 
States  to  pursue  similar  proje(Jti 
States  not  having  large  periods 
.solar  radiation  will  be  encoura 
velop  indirect  forms  of  solar 
as    use    of    v.ind    and    ocean 
gradients;  photos.vnthesis  and 
conversion  processes  which  pr 
directly  from  solar  energy; 
tion  of  organic  materials  to 
or  electricity. 

In  the  past,  alternatives  to 
were  simply  higher  than  that 
ing  oil,  coal,  and  gas  technologies 
we  ha\  e  reached  the  point  wher^ 
ance  between  availability  of 
ergy  sources  and  economic 
for  rievelopmg  new  ones  is 
voring  development  of  new 
and    commercial    applications 
nlarly  in  the  solar  field. 

Until  the  marketability  and 
ity  of  solar  heating  and  coolin  [ 
have  been  demonstrated,   the 
Govermnent   must   be   the 
commercial  exploitation  of 
technologies.  I  would  ther 
insert  an  article  which  outlines 
tlie  jiroblems  we  must  solve 
energy  can  be  used  fully  in  the 
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(Pi'om  the  Washington  Post,  Jim« 
.KvoTTV  Problems  Stand  in  Wat 
Use  of  Home  Solar  Energ  r 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 
Njt;w  VoBK. — Solar  energy  stand 
the  threshold  of  broad  commercis  I 
ment.  But  how  soon  you  and  I 
Inexpei.sive  collector.s  on  our  roo 
on  how  fast  a  ntmiber  of  pres-sinc 
can  be  solved.  Here's  ihe  S(jl!ir 
poli<y:rii'kers: 

( I )    Perfornuu'ce.    Consr.inei 
can   iirderitcmd   what  a   one-ton 
tiouei"  i:-.  and  how  much  spare  it 
what  is — or  should  be — the  heating 
of  one  solar  panel?  What  should  a 
ininimally  able  to  deliver  and 
be  measured?  What  are  the  safety 
V.'hat  standards  can  consiuners 
pare  competing  systems? 

Both  goA-ernment  and  industry 
without  an.swers  to  these  que.sti 
coranieicial    developmert    will 
cfipped.  TV.e  lNii>tionnl  Bureau  of 
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has  established  some  interim  criteria  for 
testing  purposes.  And  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  has  a  five- 
year  testing  program  for  residential  systems 
uaderway.  But  Prank  Zarb,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  wants  com- 
mercia!  standards  for  hot  water  systems 
■.vi.thin  12  months,  so  the  Industry  can  get 
moving. 

(2)  Cost.  Initially,  solar  heating  sy.stems 
will  cost  more  than  most  people  can  atford. 
What's  more,  to  the  extent  tiiat  they  add 
\.tliie  to  a  house,  they  penalize  owners  by 
.-i'Jding  to  their  property  taxes.  ln.>uranc"e 
costs  may  go  up,  too. 

A  few  states  recently  legislated  small  tax 
credits  for  people  who  install  soliir  sy.stems, 
and  removed  the  property-tax  penalty.  Simi- 
lar bills  are  pending  elsewhere.  The  federal 
government  is  considering  a  i.jlar  lax-credit 
.-;>  part  of  the  1976  tax  bill. 

Another  Idea,  now  being  advocated  by  the 
Presidents  Office  of  C.-)nsumer  Affairs,  is  to 
let  the  electric  utilities  into  the  solar  busi- 
ness. They  would  lease  systems  to  sub- 
scribers, offering  them  a  package  of  electric 
and  solar  heat  for  something  less  than 
their  present  heating  bill.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  homeowner's  big  up-front  invest- 
ment (but  he'd  probably  pay  more  for  heat 
than  if  he  owned  the  solar  system  himself) . 

The  big  risk  here  is  that  utilities  soon 
would  monopolize  the  business  through  stich 
methods  as  charging  high  connection  fees 
for  solar  units  .sold  by  independent  manu- 
facturers. 

(3)  Legal  problems.  Dependence  on  solar 
energy  will  require  a  concept  of  'sun  rights," 
so  as  to  prevent  a  neighbor  from  building 
structures  that  would  diminish  the  efficiency 
of  a  heating  system.  Buildings  in  some  com- 
mercial areas  might  have  severe  limits  placed 
on  their  heights.  Some  adjustments  in  build- 
ing codes  may  be  needed— for  example.  In 
roofing  standards.  In  areas  whei-e  the  neigh- 
bors have  to  approve  housing  designs,  it's 
also  possible  that  some  might  object  to  solar 
units  as  eyesores.  Rooftop  collectors  are 
definitely  going  to  be  a  challenge  to  archi- 
tects. 

(4)  Consumer  Information.  Until  consum- 
ers learn  more  about  solar  systems,  they  risk 
fallhig  prey  to  exaggerated  claims. 

Sellers  might  understate  costs  to  get  you 
hooked,  or  overstate  j-our  potential  heat  sav- 
nigs.  Heating  bills  might  be  better  cut  with 
good  insulation  than  solar  units— something 
the  salesman  may  neglect  to  tell  you.  And 
older  houses  not  really  suitable  for  solar 
units  might  be  fitted  with  them  anyway 

Inevitably,  hustlers  will  enter  tlie  field- 
promising  bargams  and  disappearing  after 
doing  a  lousy  Job.  To  try  to  help  consumers 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  Virginia 
Knauer,  the  President's  advisor  on  con- 
sumer affairs,  is  preparing  an  information 
booklet  on  solar  energy. 

1 5)  Technical  Competence.  Plumbers  and 
heatmg  system  designers  will  have  to  take 
courses  in  solar  energy  to  be  able  to  advise 
people  on  a  local  basis.  The  technology  isn't 
complex  and  the  lustallaiion  isn't  difficult 
but  they  have  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  operation  of  the  working  parts  Not 
until  expertise  percolates  to  the  local  level 
vviU  solar  energy  really  .start  to  enter  our 
nai  ional  life. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF   SOUTH   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1975 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  explain  my  "no"  vote  on  the  State  De- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

partment  authorization.  I  have  a  great 
admiration  for  our  career  diplomatic 
corps — but  I  ha\e  also  frequently  spoken 
out  for  the  need  to  reduce  expenditm*es  in 
our  Federal  agencies.  I  object  to  the  size 
of  the  Department's  budget  increases  be- 
cause I  belieie  many  of  our  foreign  em- 
bassies and  domestic  operations  could  be 
run  at  a  lower  cost.  Also  I  would  like  to 
see  our  Nation  utilize  the  concept  of  the 
regional  emba&.sy— especially  in  Africa 
v.iiere  so  many  other  major  countries  do 
so.  We  seem  obsessed  with  a  grandiose 
inesence  in  foreign  lands.  I  beUeve  a 
more  modest  picsence  would  be  more 
helpful. 

Mr.  Si>ea!;er.  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
budget  increase.  I  support  our  State  De- 
partment, and  the  many  fine  people  who 
w  ork  there,  but  I  believe  the  Department 
could  continue  to  operate  at  its  present 
budgetary  level. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  we  have  been  strug- 
gling to  refund  the  student  loan  program 
lor  our  own  .students. 

We  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
finding  enough  money  to  loan — not  to 
give— our  own  students.  I  do  not  tliink 
our  own  students  or  the  taxpayer  will 
understand  why  this  bill  wants  to  au- 
thorize $20  million  for  the  partial  en- 
dowTiient  of  a  United  Nations  Univer- 
.sity.  We  should  have  it  in  a  separate  bill 
so  we  can  consider  it  separately.  This  $20 
million  should  not  be  in  the  State  De- 
partment authorization. 


ROLL  CALL  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MA.SS.\CHV'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1975 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing best  wishes  to  my  good  friend  Sid 
Yudain  and  his  hard-working  staff  at 
Roll  Call  on  the  occasion  of  that  news- 
paper s  20th  anniversary.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Illinois  <  Mr. 
Michel  >  for  arranging  for  this  special 
order. 

For  two  decades.  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs  have  looked  forward  to 
i-eceiving  their  copies  of  this  informative 
weekly,  not  only  for  the  "inside  scoop" 
on  Capitol  Hill  activities,  but  also  for  in- 
depth  stories  on  issues  of  vital  interest 
to  Membei-s  and  staffers  ahke. 

Tlirough  the  years,  it  has  done  much 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  community  on  the 
Hill.  As  the  coach  and  manager  of  the 
Republican  Baseball  Team,  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  the  sponsorsliip.  all-out 
support  and  fine  coverage  Roll  Call  gives 
our  annual  partisan  outings  on  the  dia- 
mond. 

Tiuiy,  it  would  not  be  the  same  contest 
without  Roll  Call  to  provide  the  enthusi- 
astic pregame  publicity  that  never  falls 
to  bring  the  fans  to  the  stadium  and  the 
fine  postgame  wrap-up  that  allows  us 
to  hash  over  Uie  results  of  this  classic 
congression  al  confrontation. 

Needless  to  say,  I  look  forward  to  this 
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year's  edition  of  the  congressional  base- 
ball game  and  many,  many  more  pros- 
perous years  of  community  service  for 
Roll  Call. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

Kv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1975 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  effect  a  sweep- 
ing refoi-m  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
Over  50  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
indicated  their  support  of  this  measure 
and  have  joined  me  in  casponsoring  it. 
It  is  a  good  and  workable  bill,  and  I  am 
confident  that  many  other  Members  will 
wish  to  join  the  current  cosponsors  m 
backing  this  much  needed  reform. 

Any  proposed  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
program  ought,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be 
guided  by  three  goals; 

First,  it  should  be  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  public's  commitment  to  pro\  ide 
an  adequately  nutritious  diet  for  those 
'.vho  cannot  otlierwi.=;e  afford  one. 

Serond,  it  should  reduce  the  cost  of 
such  a  conunitment  to  levels  that  can 
leasonably  be  boi-ne  by  the  taxpaj'ers. 

Tliij-d,  it  should  be  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  its  administration  as 
efficient  as  possible,  keeping  in  mind  the 
need  to  have  sufficient  administraUve 
capacity  to  guard  against  fraud  and  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  procedural  delavs  to 
recipients. 

Clearlj-  tlie  present  program  fails  both 
the  second  and  third  objectives.  The  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program  is  out  of  con- 
trol. It  has  grown  by  a  staggering  14.203 
percent  in  the  last  decade,  a  growth  rate 
than  can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to 
economic  conditions.  In  terms  of  num- 
bers of  recipients  we  have  gone  from  less 
Uian  500.000  in  1965  to  about  20  million 
today.  In  addition,  the  administration 
of  the  program  does  not  serve  to  guaid 
against  fraud,  and  subjects  legitimate 
recipients  to  intolerable  delays  and  fnis- 
trations  in  qualifying  for  their  coupons. 
The  situation  is  so  bad  that  I  regard 
refoiTO  as  not  just  desirable,  but  essen- 
tial. The  question  then,  is  not  whether 
we  shall  have  reform,  but  when,  and 
what  kind. 

If  there  is  no  reform,  we  will  have,  bv 
the  best  estimates,  a  $20  bilhon  program 
in  just  a  few  years.  The  Federal  budget 
cannot  stand  that.  The  Congress  must 
act. 

We  are  impelled  to  act,  in  addiUon.  by 
the  recent  appeals  court  decision  which 
invalidated  the  current  formula  upon 
which  food  stamp  allotments  are  based. 

The  bill  which  is  being  introduced  to- 
day meets  the  goals  I  have  identified,  and 
would  in  my  judgment  satisfy  the  courts 
that  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  is 
being  provided  for  recipients. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
reform.  It  changes  everytliing  from  Uie 
Department  which  will  administer  the 
program  to  the  appearance  of  the 
coupons  themselves.  But  it  changes  noth- 
ing for  the  .sake  of  change  itself.  Each 
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section  has  been  carefully  drawn  so  as 
to  do  a  specific  job:  to  help  the  truly 
needy,  who  will  find  their  allotments  in- 
creased by  29  percent;  to  close  loopholes, 
such  as  those  which  allow  financial 
manipulations  by  persons  desiring  to 
qualify  in  spite  of  high  incomes;  and  to 
tighten  administrative  procedures  to  the 
benefit  of  legitimate  recipients  and  the 
taxpayers  alilce. 

In  the  end.  v.e  estimate  that  It  will  save 
approslmately  $2  billion  at  current  spending 
levels,  and  I  emphasize  that  it  will  do  this 
at  the  same  time  that  It  provides  for  more 
food  for  the  needy,  and  some  special  assist- 
ance for  the  elderly  as  well. 

It  Is  our  best  chance  at  this  time  to  take 
a  program  that  Is  barreling  fuU-tllt  down  the 
road  to  catastrophe  and  put  it  back  on  the 
track  so  It  can  do  the  Important  Job  of  pro- 
viding nutrition  for  the  poor. 

Let  me  mention  Just  a  few  of  the  key  areas 
which  are  covered  in  the  bill. 

First.  It  moves  the  whole  program  from 
the  Depnrtment  of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  food 
stamps  Is  a  welfare  program;  It  belongs  In 
the  welfare  agency.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment ought  to  be  in  the  business  of  pro- 
moting program:is  for  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers of  America,  and  food  stamps,  ciurently 
responsible  for  60  percent  of  the  USDA 
budget.  Is  an  intolerable  drag  on  Its  ability 
to  do  so. 

Second.  For  eligible  recipients,  it  changes 
the  standard  from  the  USDA  "economy  diet 
plan,"  to  a  higher  level,  the  "low  cost  diet 
plan."  This  represents  a  29  i>ercent  increase 
in  the  level  of  nutrition  available  under  food 
stamps. 

Third.  It  curtails  eligibility  of  persons  with 
high  Incomes.  Incredibly,  there  is  now  no 
upper  income  limit  for  eligibUity,  and 
through  the  manipulation  of  assets,  even 
temUles  in  the  upi>er  middle  Income  range 
may  make  themselves  eligible. 

Fourth.  It  Improves  the  very  lax  procedures 
now  In  effect  for  the  handling  of  cash  and 
coupons,  and  In  other  ways  sharply  reduces 
opportunities  for  fraud  and  criminal  activity. 

Fifth.  It  wUl  result  In  a  net  savings  of  $2 
to  $3.8  bUIlon  to  the  taxpayers  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funding,  a  savings  which  will 
grow  as  the  years  go  by. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  iMARKS 


OPEN  HOUSING  CAN  WORK 


HpN.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

or  coNNEcncirT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1975 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
cent issue  of  Fair  Housing  there  was  an 
article  by  Frank  Buntin,  which  described 
the  work  of  Harold  Rothstein  in  the  city 
of  Hartford.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  this  Record. 
I  wish  to  place  a  copy  of  this  article  at 
this  point: 

Op£N  Housing  Can  Wobk 

Time  was  when  the  standard  answer  you 
would  get  in  attempting  to  convince  a  builder 
to  try  low-or-moderate- income  housing  was, 
"No  sir,  not  me." 

All  that  man  could  see  was  the  strict  Fed- 
eral regulations,  occasional  over  protective 
town  fathers,  questionable  profit  margins, 
racial  balance  and  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. Conventional  housing  could  be  built 
without  all  these  so-called  headaches. 

The  Hartf  ocd  Area  HUD  Office  with  Director 
lAwrenee  L.  Thompson  supplying  the  thrust 
has  witnessed  a  Federally  subsidized  housing 
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mushroom  In  recent  years.  Mai^ 
leading  construction  firms 
have  found  it  a  good  way  to 
with  Justice. 

With  open  housing  a  major 
the  HAG  has  been  able  to  use 
income  housing  programs  as 
making  strides  toward  reach! 
an  outstanding  case  of  point 
Rothstein. 

Comlns  out  of  World  War 
from   scratch    and   built   one 
major  trucking  and  warehoust 
early  60"s,  Mr.  Rothstein  went 
struction  business  and  later 
hoiistng  field.  His  success  with 
began  to  escalate  in  the  late 
devoted  most  of  this  time  to 

Mr.  Rothstein  has  reh.ibilitated 
units  of  delapldated  rental  ho 
ford's  inner-city   and   has 
Wilts  of  low-and-moderatc-iu 
ments    in    Hartford's    predcn 
suburbs.  This  has  offered  a 
minority  families  living  in  th 
Hartford.  This  is  reflected  in 
found  m  Mr.  Rothsteln's  subi^ba 
ments   which   are  well   Integ 
e.xceed    the    racial    ratio    of 
towiit-. 

In  1972  as  an  example,  Mr, 
pleted  an  81  unit  low-and- 
development  In  suburban 
which  has  a  minority  population 
cent.   The  development   reflec|s 
population  of  nearly  10',? . 

The  important  thing  Is 
mlddle-cla.ss  neighborhood  haj 
development    without    animoa  .ty 
ceptance  and  cooperation  applies' 
Rothstein's  developments 
in  suburbia  and  Is  part  and  pa 
proach.  "The  townspeople  wen 
the  job  we  did  in  Simbury,' 
says  with  bursting  enthusiasn 
bury    residents    have    their 
waiting  list.  State  and  Federal 
hailed  the  design  saying  that 
ment  shows  the  right  directifcn 
Federal  Insured  housing. 

Mr.  Rothstein  also  has  a 
plex  in  Manchester,  a  111  uni 
in  Bloomfield,  and  a  106 
Bristol — all  suburbs  of  HartfcJ'd 
developments  have  received 
their   modern,   practical   design 
country-like    landscaping, 
and  Bloomfield  developments 
populations  of  more  than  15':; 
tol  complex  30  C^-.  The  mlnoi|ty 
significantly  higher  than  the 
ratios. 

Mr.  Rotlisteln  is  a  stralght-i 
fuses  to  minimize  the  problei^s 
such  integration  efforts.  To 
ity  population  In  the  Slmsbur; 
which   is  located   15  mUes  fr4m 
predominately  Black  Northend 
In  a  minority  newspaper, 
ity  organizations,  and  provld^ 
tlon  for  prospective  tenants. 

In  Bloomfield,  Mr.  Rothsteii 
in  a  prolonged  negotiation  ovpr 
ment,  but  convinced  the 
going  to  get  housing  which 
woiUd  be  proud  of.  The  tax 
In  a  manner  acceptable  to  all 

Mr.  Rothstein's  rehabilitation 
In  the  heart  of  Hartford's 
has  offered  residents  there  a 
main  in   good  inner  city 
family  and  friends  or  pull  up 
suburbia.  Nimierous  newspapei 
been  wTltten  and  TV  features 
Rothstein's    fine    inner    city 
Hartford  Journalist  characteri|ed 
effort  as,  "Having  succeeded 
have   failed."   Besides   featurl4g 
integration  levels  In  all  of  his 
Mr.  Rothstein  also  has  an  A-1 
vc^i'lng    minority    contractors 
duals.  The  involvement  reprs. 
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million;    or  better  than   40% 
building  expenditures.  E.O.  Stafl 
find  a  minority  contractor  who 
praise   Mr.  Rothstein  for  his 
willingness    to  Involve  mlnoritl^ 
these  endeavors.  Mr.  Rothstein 
closely  with  the  HAO  and  has 
and    other    suggestions    which 
beneficial   to   the  community  a 
Rothstein's  formula  for  success^ 
the  whole  package — the  architect 
place  to  build,  good  construction 
active,  management. 

Following  some  difficulties  with 
agement  agencies,  Mr.  Rothstein 
own  management  company  last 
see    his    developments:     Oreat^ 
Realty   Management   Corporatloi 
by  Mr.  Richard  Rangoon,  a 
consultant  to  several  inter 
Mr.  Rangoon  is  also  responsible 
ministration  of  the  constructio  i 
He   works   with   State,   Local, 
Agencies  to  expedite  the  Compaijy 
developments  and  is  In  charge 
new  program  proposals.  A  jack 
he  also  oversees  the  Firm's 
tion  activities  of  the  Inner  city 
developments. 

At  the  Manchester  project, 
ages  and  races  take  part  in 
atlonal  programs  established  In 
with  nearby  Manchester 
At  the  98  unit.  Garden  Street 
In  North  Hartford,  a  social 
nator  was  used  to  help  tenants 
from  moving  to  proper  nutrltioji 
Crafts,  Fairs,  Sports,  Clinics, 
and  Educational  Programs  can 
all  of  Mr.  Rothstein's 

Mr.  Rothstein  never  mentions 
ation  shown  by  many.  On  the  wal|s 
his   small   office,   one   gets  the 
plaqiie  from  the  Antl  Poverty 
bettering  employment 
poor  and  disadvantaged  for  the 
ford    Area."    Another    is    from 
League  of  Greater  Hartford, 
opment  of  opportunities  for  all 
dividuals."   Others   came   from 
Rican  Community,  Minority 
ganizatlons,  and  even  from 

As  this  is  being  written,  Mr. 
acting  as  General  Contractor  on 
tatiou  of  six  three-family 
fords  Northend  for  DEVCO,  the 
arm  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
private  agency  funded  by  the 
munlty  to  improve  housing  in 
Hartford  Area.  Neighborhood 
welcome  Mr.  Rothstein  for  they 
bis  being  there  means  their 
trust  is  there  and  you  can  feel  11 
Ing  to  minority  workers  on  site. 

Open  housing  and  minority 
in  construction  can  work  with 
commitment,  and  cooperation  be 
Community  and  Contractors  like 
Rotlisteln. 
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ALEXANI  lER 


CONGRESSMAN 

PORTS  ON  MAJOR  ACTIOK 
94TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  19  '5 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  am 
reporting  the  following  major  actions  of 
the  94th  Congress: 

Energy  Conservation  and  ( Conversion 
Act:  A  bill  which  establishes  import 
quotas  on  foreign  oil;  impose;  penalties 
on  manufacturers  of  automot  Qes  which 
fall    below    fuel    efficiency    Standards; 
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creates  an  energy  trust  fund;  and  pro- 
vides tax  incentives  for  businesses  and  in- 
dustries which  seek  out  and  u.se  non- 
p?troleum  sources  of  fuel. 

Tax  reduction:  A  $22.8  billion  tax  cut 
bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate  on 
Mai'di  26.  President  signed  into  law  on 
March  29.  Bill  includes  rebates  on  1974 
uxe.s.  increase  in  personal  exemi)tion  and 
standard  deduction  on  197.T  laxe?.  busi- 
nv.s':  tax  reductions,  and  an  end  to  the 
oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance  lor  l,?rge 
c  a.Tipanies. 

First,  concurrent  budget  resolution: 
Rerommends  $367  billion  taiget  on  Ped- 
ei-al  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
a  $68.8  billion  target  level  on  the  deficit. 
Passed  House  and  Senate  on  May  14. 
Fiesidential  approval  not  required. 

Emergency  employment:  A  $5.3  billion 
emergency  employment  bill.  Passed 
House  May  14.  Pas.sed  Senate  May  16. 
President  vetoed  May  28.  House  sustained 
veto  June  4. 

Second  supplemental  appropriations: 
Bill  includes  $5  billion  for  unemployment 
compensation;  $1.75  billion  for  $50  pay- 
ments to  each  social  security  recipient: 
$884  million  for  food  stamps;  $256  miUion 
for  veterans  benefits,  and  S5  million  for 
rail  improvement  and  employment. 
Passed  House  and  Senate  May  22.  Agreed 
to  railroad  provision  on  June  11.  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  June  12. 

Emergency  farm  bill:  A  bill  to  adjust 
tai-get  prices  and  support  levels  of  cotton, 
coi'n,  wheat,  soybeans;  set  parity  price 
on  milk.  Passed  Senate  April  17.  Passed 
House  April  22.  Pi'esident  vetoed  May  1. 
House  sustained  veto  May  13. 

Strip  mining:  A  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish for  the  first  time  a  State -Fedeial 
program  to  regiUate  mining  industry  ac- 
cess to  sm-tace  coal  deposits.  Passed  Sen- 
ate on  May  5.  Passed  House  on  May  7. 
Pi-esident  vetoed  on  May  20.  House  sus- 
tained Presidential  veto  on  June  10. 

Local  public  works  and  capita!  devel- 
opment investment :  A  bill  authorizing  a 
$5  billion  program  to  provide  200.000  jobs 
for  workers  in  the  construction  and  re- 
lated industries  and  help  State  and  local 
governments  build  needed  public  facili- 
ties. Passed  House  May  20. 

Foreign  aid:  A  bill  providing  S3.7  bil- 
lion for  foreign  assistance.  Passed  House 
March  24.  Passed  Senate  March  24.  Pi-es- 
ident  signed  into  law  March  26. 

Middle-income  housing:  A  bill  to  stim- 
ulate the  housing  industi-y  and  help  400.- 
000  middle-income  families  buy  homes. 
Passed  the  House  on  June  5.  Pas.sed  Sen- 
ate on  June  11.  Pi-esidential  veto  is  ex- 
pected. 

Food  stamps:  A  food  stamp  bUl  pro- 
hibiting increases  in  charges  to  recipi- 
ents passed  the  House  February  4  and 
the  Senate  on  February  5.  Became  law 
without  President's  signature  on  Febru- 
ary 20. 

Education  appropriations:  A  bill  pro- 
viding $7.8  billion  for  fiscal  vear  1976 
end  1977  for  the  Education  Division  of 
HEW.  Passed  House  April  16.  Pending  in 
Senate. 

Vietnam  refugee  assistance:  Special 
assistance  for  Vietnamese  and  Cambo- 
Qian  refugees.  Passed  House  May  14. 
Pas.sed  Senate  May  16.  President  .signed 
JntolawMay23. 

Summer  youth  employment:  Urgent 
$4<3    million    supplemental    appropria- 
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tions  to  provide  an  estimated  840,000 
summer  jobs  for  youths.  Passed  House 
June  10.  Passed  Senate  June  12.  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  June  16. 

Continuing  appropriations:  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  operating  exijenditures, 
bill  includes  $1.6  billion  for  public  service 
jobs.  $30  mi!lion  for  Older  Americans 
programs.  $119.8  million  lor  college 
work-study  prant^;.  s70  million  for  work 
incentive  program.  $10  m^lion  for  youth 
conservation  corps,  and  S150  million  for 
rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program. 
Passed  House  June  17.  Passed  Senate 
June  19. 

Emerstncy  livestock  ci'cait:  A  bill  to 
alleviate  financial  stress  on  livestock 
producers  and  extending  termination 
date  of  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act 
to  December  31.  1976.  Passed  Senate 
May  22.  Passed  House  June  3.  President 
signed  into  law  June  16. 

Thirteen-week  emergency  unemploy- 
ment extension :  A  $6  billion  extension  of 
emergency  unemployment  progrnms.  Bill 
would  extend  maximum  65-week  benefit 
progjam  for  insured  unemployed  to  June 
30.  1976,  reverting  to  52  weeks  until  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  Passed  House  May  21. 
Pending  in  Senate. 

Federal  share  of  highway  psojects:  A 
bill  pj-o\'iding  for  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  Federal  matching  share  for  ap- 
proved Federal  highways  during  the  pe- 
riod from  February  12.  1975.  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975.  Passed  House  and  Senate 
on  May  22.  President  .'^igncd  into  law 
June  4. 

Veterans  benefit.'^.:  A  resolution  ap- 
propriating $638  million  in  supplemental 
funds  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  $500,000  foi-  expenses  and  salaries 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
Passed  House  April  15.  Passed  Senate 
April  18.  President  signed  into  law  on 
April  25. 

Emergency  homeowners  relief:  A  bill 
temporarily  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  lend  emergency  mortgage  relief 
payments  to  out-of-work  homeowners. 
Passed  House  April  14.  Pending  in  Sen- 
ate. 

School  lunch:  A  bill  extending  and 
strengthening  child  nutrition  programs 
for  schools  and  welfare  agencies.  Passed 
House  on  April  28.  Pending  in  Senate. 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence: 
Committee  created  to  investigate  CIA 
and  all  other  U.S.  InteUigence  agencies. 
Passed  House  Febi-uary  19. 

Older  Americans:  A  bill  authorizing 
$2.6  billion  through  fiscal  year  1979  to 
extend  and  strengthen  older  Americaiis 
programs.  Passed  House  April  8.  Pend- 
ing in  Senate. 

Small  business  reUef :  A  bill  providing 
for  the  granting  of  increased  prices  by 
Federal  Government  agencies  to  small 
business  contiactors.  Small  businesses 
may  request  and  be  granted  modification 
or  termination  of  terms  of  any  fixed- 
price  contract,  without  penalty  to  con- 
tractor. Passed  House  Apiil  22.  Pending 
in  Senate. 

Voting  Rights  Act:  A  bill  to  extend 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for 
an  additional  10  yeai-s  and  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain  pre- 
requisites to  voting.  Passed  House  June 
4.  Pending  in  Senate. 
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CHILD     CARE     SCANDAL     IN     NEW 
YORK  CITY  EXPOSED— PART  IV 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  insert  for  the  Record 
the  f oui  th  in  a  seven  part  series  done  by 
the  New  York  Dailj  News  into  the  multi- 
million-dollar swindle  perpetrated  on  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  private  child 
care  agencies  under  its  jurisdiction. 
,  This  article  deals  with  the  economic 
ramifications  of  this  scandal  on  the  city 
which  is  going  througli  the  gi-avest  fiscal 
crisi.s  in  it;,  history.  A  great  deal  of  the 
city'.s  problems  can  be  traced  to  wasteful 
spending  pi-actices,  and  this  article  ex- 
poses one  of  the  most  flagrant  examples 
of  this.  The  article  states  that  while  the 
city  will  pay  out  an  estimated  $200  mil- 
lion to  private  cliild  cai'e  agencies,  they 
will  have  no  idea  about  how  the  money 
will  be  spent  until  sometime  in  the  1980s. 
The  arucle  also  shows  an  incredible  pat- 
tern of  overpayment  by  ttoe  city  to  these 
agencies  to  the  ttme  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  This  article  exposes  a  con- 
sistent and  dangerous  pattern  of  fiscal 
malfeasance  which  has  had  a  profoiuid 
effect  on  the  city's  financial  condition. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  again  offer  this  material 
for  the  close  coiisider ation  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  extent  of  this  problem  is 
enormous  and  solution  to  prevent  its  con- 
tinued existence  must  be  found  imme- 
diately, I  now  insert  the  foui-th  article 
in  this  series  entitled,  "City  Losing  For- 
tune on  Child  Care." 

The  article  follows: 

Crrr  Losing  Portcne  on  CHitj>  Cake 

(By   WUllam   HefTeran   and   Stewart   Aim 

New  Vork  City's  child  care  system  has  co-^t 
the  city  millions  of  dollars  In  lost  revenues 
because  of  a  long-standing  failure  to  demand 
financial  accountability  from  77  private  child 
care  agencies. 

This  year  the  city  will  pay  these  private 
agencies  more  than  $200  million  to  provide 
care  for  26,000  homeless  children,  put  the 
city  officials  responsible  for  those  pavments. 
The  News  has  found  wUl  not  know  exact]  v 
how  that  money  has  been  spent  until  we!' 
Into  the  1980's. 

This  lack  of  accountability,  which  ha.s 
quietly  existed  for  more  than  15  years,  stems 
from  the  city's  failure  to  maintain  up-to- 
date  audits  on  the  expenditures  of  these 
agencies.  City  officials  estimate  that  addi- 
tional millions  may  be  lost  unless  the  city 
upgrades  Its  auditing  procedures  and  makes 
private  agencies  financially  accountable  on 
a  year-to-year  ba.sis. 

la  a  three-mouth  investigation  of  the  city's 
cnlld  care  system,  The  News  found  that  many 
private  agencies  regularly  deny  thousands  of 
childien  the  chance  of  finding  permanent 
homes  so  that  they  can  continue  to  collect 
mlUlons  of  dollars  each  year  in  city  child  sup- 
port payments. 

That  inveiiilgation  also  found  that  these 
agencies  often  overcharge  the  city  for  the 
services  they  provide  and  that  the  cltv  has 
been  able  to  recover  only  a  portion  of  those 
overcharges. 

The  city's  failure  to  keep  track  of  its  child 
care  payments  is  fo  .severe.  In  fact,  that  half 
of  the  77  agencies  now  doing  business  with  It 
have  not  had  a.complete  city  audit  in  the  last 
10  years. 

Eleven  other  agencies.  It  was  found,  have 
never  had  a  completed  city  audit  in  their 
hlcto'y.  even  ihough  they  have  been  receiv- 
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tag  city  ehlld  e«re  payments  as  far  back  as 
1M7. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  aooountablUty.  these 
agencies — ^whlch  bay*  a  combined  net  wortb 
of  more  tban  $300  million — ^bave  been  able 
to  retain  millions  of  dollars  In  city  overpay- 
ments, often  for  10  yean  or  longer. 

They  have  aUo  earned  millions  of  dollars 
In  Interest  on  that  money — Interest  that 
could  have  gone  to  the  city  If  the  audits  had 
been  up  to  date. 

City  Controller  Harrison  J.  Ooldln,  when 
questioned  about  child  care  a\idltlng  pro- 
cedures, candidly  admitted  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  recapturing  the  millions  already  lost 
to  private  agencies. 

Ooldm  warned  that  additional  millions 
may  be  lost  In  the  future  if  the  city  does  not 
Improve  the  financial  aqcountabllicy  of  Its 
child  care  system. 

Spokesmen  for  the  controller's  office,  which 
has  complete  responsibility  for  child  care 
audits,  said  the  problem  has  grown  fcon- 
stantly  over  the  last  IS  years  because  of  a 
shortage  of  auditors  to  keep  track  of  child 
care  payments. 

There  are  now  10  auditors  assigned  to 
review  the  yearly  financial  records  of  the  77 
agencies  receiving  payments  from  the  city. 

The  controllers  office  says  that  that  num- 
ber is  Ave  fewer  than  needed  to  properly 
handle  the  Job  and  reduce  the  backlog.  Hir- 
ing of  the  five  could  erase  the  backlog  within 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  while  allowing  the 
city  to  recover  $1  mllilou  a  year  in  overpay- 
ments, it  was  said. 

They  quickly  point  out.  however,  that  even 
though  the  city's  Job  freeze  has  been  lifted 
for  the  controller's  office,  no  additional 
money  has  been  allocated  for  any  additions. 
If  that  policy  remains  in  force,  they  say,  ad- 
ditional millions  may  be  lost  and  the  back- 
log of  audits  will  continue  on  into  the  1980s. 

A  recent  study  of  reports  in  the  controller's 
office  disclosed  that  the  city  Is  trying  to  col- 
lect overpayments  from  28  private  agencies. 

Those  overpa.vments,  based  on  audits  com- 
pleted as  far  back  as  1970,  total  $5,793,147. 
Some  examples  of  those  overpayments 
include: 

The  Angel  Guardian  Home,  91,050.948. 

The  Catholic  OuardUn  Society  of  New' 
York.  •992.674. 

Oreer.  a  Children's  Community,  $330,636. 

Little  Flower  Cblldien's  Service,  $306,002. 

Society  for  Seamen's  Children,  $117,926. 

Windham  CbUd  Care,  $581,600. 

Spence-Chapln  Services  for  Children, 
9154.611. 

Catholic  Home  Bureau,  $484,378. 

The  controller's  office  admits  it  has  no 
way  of  knowing  the  amount  of  overpayments 
that  still  remain  uncovered  because  of  th« 
extensive  auditing  backlog. 

But  spokesmen  for  the  controller  say  the 
amount  is  probably  in  the  many  millions  of 
dollars,  based  on  recent  findings  In  partly 
updated  audits. 

nvK  rcwEa  than  needed 
The  controller's  office  says  that  It  often 
experiences  difficulties  In  collecting  those 
overpayments.  Of  the  $5,703,147  being  sought 
by  the  city,  in  fact,  the  controller's  office 
has  been  forced  to  spread  agency  repayments 
through  1080  to  assure  recovery.  Such  nego- 
tiations can  drag  for  years  and,  even  with 
the  spread  In  payments,  the  city  often  has  to 
settle  for  less  than  Its  auditors  calculated. 

Spokesmen  for  the  controller  say  that 
many  agencies  plead  poverty  when  faced 
with  the  need  to  repay  overcharges  and 
others  Insist  they  would  suffer  considerably 
If  forced  to  sell  their  investments  for  this 
purpose. 

The  News  has  found,  however,  that  many 
a:^encles  are  far  from  poor  and  actually  pos- 
:'3ss  large  holdings  in  stocks,  bonds,  real  es- 
tate and  endowments. 

Some  examples  of  that  wealth  can  be  found 
among  the  agencies  recently  asked  to  repay 
$5.7  mUlion  to  the  city.  Those  examples 
include: 
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Oreer.  a  ChUdren's 

aets  of  $8.3  mullon.  includlni 
In  ptocks  and  bonds. 

Windham  Child  Care,  with 
$1.6  million,  including  $1.1  mlflon 
and  bonds. 

Sheltering  Arms  ChUdren's 
a  net  worth  of  $3.1  million 
in  stocks  and  bond.s. 

Spencer-Cliapln  Services  for 
a  net  worth  of  nearly  98.3 
$4.3  million  in  stocks  and  bou^s. 

In   an    audit    recently 
Hebrew  Clilldren's  Home  in 
auditors   reviewed   agency   finAicial 
dating  back  to  1901  and  found 
had  Ijeeu  overcharged  more  th 
services. 

Tre  agency  and  the  city  thei 
settlement  and,  by  the  time  th 
ended,  the  amount  the  agency 
repay  had  been  whittled  down 

The  agency  had  full  use  of  th 
for  13  years  and  was  allowed  tc 
terest  earned  from  it. 

In  Its  investigation.  The  NAvs 
caseworkers   employed    by   prl^te 
Several   reported   that   some 
charge    the    city   by    retaining 
their  books  for  payment  purpoa 
those  children  are  no  longer  in 

Under  tldtir  contracts  with 
agencies  are  allowed  to  claim  cjild 
ment.s  only  while  the  children 
their  care.  If  a  child  runs  awa 
ter  home  or  institution,  or  is  .. 
turned  to  hts  real  parents,  the 
pected  to  deduct  those  periods 
ment  requests. 

Caseworkers  interviewed  by 
sist,  however,  that  they  have  „ 
to  keep  children  on  the  agenc 
to  file  reports  to  tlie  city  in 
certain  children   were  still   "Ir 
when  that  child  had  been  „.. 

Some  agencies,  the  casework^s 
neglected  to  report  runaways 
for  fear  the  city  would  learn  . 
was  uo  longer  in  their  care  and 
the  agency  to  lose  its  per  diem 
that  child's  care. 
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The  city  also  requires  agenci*  3 
ular  visits  to  children  housed  in 
and  to  file  reports  about  the 
child. 

The  caseworkers  said,  howeve 
agency  employes  failed  to  make 
and  often  wrote  their  reports 
of  their  heads." 

They  said  some   agencies 
Instances   of  abuse   and 
homes,  as  required,  Ijecause  tha 
them  to  take  the  children  out 
and  thereby  reduce  their  rev 

Tlje  agencies  are  allowed 
city  for  salaries  of  employes 
directly  related  to  child  care 
chased  by  the  city.  The 
allow^ed  to  charge  for  salaries 
so  related. 

Yet  caseworkers  say  some 
the  job  titles  of  some  employ 
payments  for  their  salaries 

Those  employes,  the 
in  reality  performing  jobs 
their  city  contracts.  By  asi..„.. 
titles,  the  agencies  are  able  to 
wise  and  receive  full  relmbui 
the  city. 

.\FTERCARE    SERVICES 

One  caseworker  told  an 
whose  work  was  divided  betwe^ 
aftercare  services— a  city — and 
bursable  work  witli   unwed 

The    agency,    tlie    caseworkei 
listed  the  employe  as  working 
unwed  mothers,  it  then  recelv. 
bursement  for  the  entire  salary 
had  to  pay  for  expenses  it  had 
to  purchase. 
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Carol  Parry,  who  heads  the 
sion  of  ChUdren's  Services,  wblc:  i 
all  responsibility  for  these  prlvafe 
aaid  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
abuses  reported  by  caseworkers 

Ms.  Parry  adds,  however,  tha 
lacks    the   staff   to   adequately 
private   agencies   doing   business 
city,  or  to  determine  how 
are  being  kept. 

"We're  only  able  to  visit   thete 
once  each  year,"  she  said,  "and 
part    we   have   to  rely  on   the 
agencies  file  each  month  with 

"We  lack  accountability  in  many 
.she  said.  "But  we're  trying  to  In  pro' 
through  new  and  stronger  conti  icts, 
now  I'd  have  to  say  that  oiur  mefhod 
countability  still  leaves  a  great 
desired." 
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Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New 
Speaker,  much  has  been  writtfen 
need  to  reopen  the  Robert  F. 
assassination  case  on  the 
and  conflicting  evidence. 

I  would  like  to  include  in 
an  article  that  appeared  in 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Washintton 
Not  only  are  the  facts  contaiiied 
this  article  informative  and  -„ 
lightening,  but  its  author,  Allaip 
enstein,  is  a  former  colleague 
nationally  respected  for  his  integrity 
political  insight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
article  to  the  attention  of  my 
Flaws  in  RPK-Sirhan  Case  Cry 
Look 

Almost  nobody  has  noticed,  but 
theory  of  the  assassination  of  Sen 
Kennedy  has  fallen  apart. 

These  are  the  most  troublesomi    , 
raised  by  the  evidence  now  availat  le 

1.  The  autopsy  established  tha 
was  shot  three  times  at  polnt-bl  ,nk 
The  bullets  entered  back  to  front 
bullets  entered  Kennedy's  head 
right  ear  from  a  distance  of  1  to 

These   facts   are   not  in   dispu  e 
credible  witness  places  the  gun 
Sirhan — the    man    convicted    as 
killer — in  a  position  to  have  fired  . 
lets.  The  consensus  of  eyewitnesses 
mony  places  Sirhan 's  gun  2  to  3 
of  Kennedy.  Peter  Hamill  (the  wri(|er 
Burns    (a  Los  Angeles  attorney) 
w^ho  saw  tlie  shooting  at  close 
equivocal  on  this  point:  That  Siijiian 
was  never  close  to  the  place  from 
fired  the  bullets  that  inflicted 
described   in   the   autopsy. 

Karl  Uecker  and  Rit^ard  Lubic 
of  the  people  closest  to  the  actual 
(Uecker  was  assistant  maitre  d'  at 
where   the   shooting   occurred;    Lt|bic 
independent    television   produced 
what  they  saw 

Uecker.  "There  was  a  distance 
I'a  feet  between  the  muzzle  of  Sirfian 
and  Kennedy's  head  .  .  .  there  is 
the  shots  described  in  tlie  autopsy 
come  from  Sirhan's  gun." 

L\ibic.  "Tlie  muzzle  of  Sirlians 
to  3  feet  away  from  Kennedy's 
nonsense  to  say  that  he  fired  _. 
Kennedy  from  a  distance  of  1  to 
since  his  gun  was  never  anywhere 
to  Kennedy." 
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These  witnesses  told  these  facts  to  the  au- 
thorities at  the  time  of  the  original  Investi- 
gation into  the  assassination. 

2.  Leading  ballistics  experts  have  examined 
tlic  rcUlively  midamaged  bullets  (or  tech- 
nically proficient  photographs  of  these  bul- 
lets) that  were  removed  from  Kennedy's 
neck  and  William  Weisel's  stomach.  These 
experts  report  that  it  i-  very  unlikely  that 
these  two  bullets  could  have  been  fired  from 
the  same  gun.  William  Harper,  a  leadhig 
California  criminalist  whose  findings  raised 
the  first  serious  questions  about  the  bal- 
listics evidence  in  the  case,  concluded: 

".  .  .  Two  guns  were  being  fired  concur- 
rently in  the  kitchen  pantry  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor Hotel  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  .  .  . 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  of  the  bul- 
lets fired  by  the  Sirhan  gun  ever  struck  the 
b(idy  of  Kennedy." 

A  panel  of  experts  analyzed  the  ballistic 
evidence  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences  in  Chicago  In 
February.  The  experts  agreed  that  this  evi- 
dence required  a  reopening  of  the  investiga- 
tton,  and  that  reliable  scientific  measures 
rould  be  taken  that  would  help  clear  up  at 
least  some  of  the  c^nfu.sion. 

One  member  of  the  panel,  Prof.  Herbert 
MacDonell.  a  world-renowned  authority  in 
forensic  patliology,  stated  flatly,  "The  bullet 
removed  from  Kennedy's  neck  could  not  have 
come  from  Sirhan  Sirhan's  revolver." 

MacDoneU  ba.sed  this  conclusion  on  a 
study  of  the  cannelures  on  the  bullets  re- 
covered from  Kennedy's  neck  and  Weisel's 
stomach.  "Cannelures"  are  concentric  rings 
formed  in  a  bullet's  surface  and  running 
around  Its  circumference.  MacDonell  reports 
that  the  Kennedy  bullet,  a  .22-caliber  long- 
rifle  minima g.  h.is  one  cannelure,  while  the 
Weisel  bullet  has  two.  The  eight  empty  car- 
tridge cases  taken  from  Sirhan's  Iver-Johnson 
revolver  were  made  by  the  Cascade  Manufec- 
turiii5  Co.  of  Lewtston.  Idaho,  which  has 
informed  MacDor.ell  that  it  has  never  manu- 
factured any  .22-calibcr  long-rifle  bullets 
with  one  c;tr.n?!"re. 

3.  Bullets  from  a  gun  te':t  fired  by  the  Lo« 
Angeles  Police  Department  criminalist,  De- 
Wayne  Wolfer.  were  entered  into  evidence  at 
Sirhan's  trial  as  Exhibit  55.  Wolfer  testified 
that  these  bullets  matched  the  bullet  that 
was  recovered  from  Kennedy's  neck,  and  that 
therefore  the  bullets  thnt  hit  Kennedy  could 
only  have  been  fired  by  the  gun  he  had  test 
flred.  The  serial  number  of  that  gun.  in- 
scribed in  Woifer's  handwriting  on  Exhibit 
55.  is  HI 8602.  The  serial  number  of  Sirhan's 
gim  is  H53725. 

Wolfer  says  this  discrepancy  is  the  result 
of  a  "clerical  error."  Requests  to  test  fire  (or 
refire)  H18602  brought  the  information  that 
that  gun  had  been  destroyed  by  the  LAPD. 
Requests  to  test  fire  (or  refire)  "H53725  have 
been  refused. 

Thus,  at  this  time.  It  is  Impossible  to  dis- 
cover whether  Sirhan's  gun,  H53725.  has  ever 
been  test  flred.  But  the  sworn  testimony  of 
Wolfer  is  that  the  bullets  that  kUled  Kennedy 
were  flred  by  a  different  gun,  H186C2,  and  no 
other  gun  in  tlie  world. 

4.  Sirhan's  gun  could  and  did  fire  eight 
bullets.  One  bullet  was  recovered  from  each 
of  the  five  bystanders  who  were  shot  In  the 
pantry.  Two  bullets  were  recovered  from 
Kennedy— one,  shattered  from  his  head  (the 
ratal  bullet  and  the  other,  discussed  above, 
from  his  neck.)  Thus,  seven  of  the  eight  bul- 
lets that  Sirhan  could  have  fired  have  been 
recovered.  An  eighth  bullet  Is  officially  de- 
scribed as  lost  In  the  ceiling  Interspace." 

Another  bullet  exited  Kennedy's  chest,  and 
still    another     passed     through     the    right 
shoulder  pad   of  his   Jacket.  The  LAPD  re- 
moved three  panels  from  the  sound-paneling 
^elow  the  ceiling  and  booked  them  as  evi- 
^^K^  ^^cause  they  contained  bullet  holes. 
The  official  explanations  of  how  eight  bul- 
J<-is  caused  all  this  damage  are  varied  and 
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confusing.  But  no  matter  how  many  theories 
are  advanced,  one  fact  is  inescapable:  if  only 
eight  bullets  were  fired,  one  bvUlet  had  to 
enter  one  of  the  ceiling  panels,  bounce  off 
the  fioor  above,  exit  through  another  ceiling 
panel,  and  end  finally  in  one  of  the  by- 
standers. 

The  olBcial  position  is  that  the  bullet  re- 
moved from  the  head  of  a  bystander,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Evans,  did  this.  Mrs.  Evans  had 
lost  her  shoe,  and  was  suxiped  over  to  retrieve 
it  when  she  was  hit  in  the  forehead  by  a 
buUet  from  the  ceUlng  that  then  progressed 
into  her  scalp.  This  buUet  weighed  39  grains 
when  fired.  Thirty-one  grains  wore  removed 
from  Mrs.  Evans'  head,  and  an  additional 
fragment  is  stUl  in  her  scalp. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  the  time  of  the 
assa.ssinatlou  at  least  one  more  bullet  was  re- 
liably reported  to  have  laeen  found  in  the 
pantry.  An  AP  wirephoto  taken  on  June  5, 
1968,  shows  two  policemen  examining  what 
the  AP  caption  describes  as  a  "Bullet  Pound 
Near  Kennedy  Shooting  Scene."  It  is  located 
in  a  door  frame  that  was  booked  into  evi- 
dence by  the  authorities.  The  LAPD  and  the 
office  or  the  district  attorney  now  say  this  re- 
port was  inaccurate. 

S.  The  local  authorities  have  tried  to  re- 
inforce theh-  version  of  events  by  contiuuaUy 
repeating  two  statements  they  know  are 
false: 

A.  "No  one  saw  any  other  weapon,"  as 
Joseph  Busch,  now  the  Los  Angeles  district 
attorney,  has  put  it  to  Stern  magaeine  and 
others.  In  fact,  Busch  knows  there  was  at 
least  one  other  gun  in  the  pantry,  that  it 
was  drawn,  and  that  it  was  located  In  the 
area  from  which  the  bullets  that  hit  Kennedy 
were  fired. 

Richard  Lubic  is  among  those  who  saw  that 
gun:  "...  I  saw  a  man  In  a  guard's  uni- 
form standing  a  couple  of  feet  to  my  left  be- 
hind Kennedy.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  and 
was  pointing  it  downward." 

Tlie  man  that  lubic  saw  "in  a  guard's  uni- 
form" was  a  paic-time  security  guard  who 
had  been  hired  by  the  Ace  Guard  Service  of 
Van  Nuys.  Calif.  1  he  juard  has  subseqitently 
acknowledged  that  he  was  standing  Just  be- 
hind Kennedy,  that  he  was  carrying  a  gun, 
and  that  he  drew  it  "to  protect  Kennedy." 
He  denies  having  fired  this  gun. 

B.  Busch  has  repeated  en  national  TV  and 
elsewhere  the  odd  statement  that  every  w  it- 
ness  saw  Sirhan  kill  Kennedy— a  statement 
that  should  be  compared  with  the  testimony 
of  eyewitnesses  summarized  In  Item  1  above. 

Perhaps  even  more  revealing  than  these 
general  misstatements  about  the  eyewitness 
testimony  Is  Busch's  reply  when  asked  to 
name  one  such  eyewitness.  "Karl  Uecker."  he 
said  on  NBC's  Tomorrow  show.  He  told  Stern 
magazine,  "We  have  a  witness  who  saw  that 
Sirhan's  weapon  was  right  at  Btennedy's 
head.  .  .  Karl  Uecker.  He's  our  man." 

I  have  included  an  excerpt  from  Uecker's 
statement  with  the  general  summary  of  eye- 
witness testimony.  But  in  view  of  Busch's  de- 
scription of  Uecker  as  "our  man,"  it  may  be 
useful  to  quote  Uecker's  statement  in  full: 

"/  have  told  the  police  and  testified  during 
the  trial  that  there  was  a  distance  of  at  least 
IV2  feet  between  the  muzzle  of  Sirhan's  gun 
and  Kennedys  head.  The  revolver  was  di- 
rectly in  front  of  my  nose.  After  Sirhan's 
second  shot,  I  pushed  his  hand  that  held  the 
revolver  down,  and  pushed  him  onto  the 
steam  table.  There  is  no  way  that  the  shots 
described  in  the  autopsy  could  have  come 
from  Sirhan's  gun.  When  t  told  this  to  the 
authorities,  they  told  me  that  I  was  wrong 
But  I  repeat  noio  what  I  told  them  then: 
Sirhan  never  got  close  enough  for  a  point- 
blank  shot,  never." 

It  U  worth  noting  that  Uecker  has  raised 
still  another  pi-oblem.  At  least  four  bullets 
hit  Kennedy  or  his  clothing.  If  Sirhan  was 
"pushed  onto  the  steam  table"  after  firing 
two  shots,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  co  ild 
have  fired  four  shots  that  hit  Kennedy.  The 
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six  other  bullets  Sirhan  fired  would  have  had 
to  hit  other  targets,  since  he  could  hardly 
have  shot  Kennedy  from  behind  at  point- 
blank  range  while  he  was  strugtUng  on  the 
steam  table. 

u 
If  the  liOs  Ai'eeles  authorities  want  their 
theory  to  regain  any  credibility  with  people 
who  know  the  facts,  they  wlU  have  to  deal 
with  this  eyewitness  and  baUistlcs  evidence, 
which  to  date  they  have  ignored,  concealed 
or  distorted.  They  seem  to  believe  that  re- 
peating misstatements  will  make  them  come 
true,  or  that  awkward  questions  can  lie  made 
to  go  away  by  impugning  the  questioners. 

Like  many  others,  I  tried  for  a  long  time 
afterward  to  avoid  anything  connected  with 
the  assassination  of  Kennedy.  The  loss  was 
100  staggering,  and  it  was  heard  enough  to 
move  ahead  without  making  matters  even 
more  difficult  by  picking  at  a  scar  too  cloee 
to  the  heart.  Furthermore,  the  facts  seemed 
obvious,  and  in  the  context  of  those  times 
there  seemed  no  rea.son  to  question  the  obvi- 
ous. 

During  my  term  in  Congress,  I  continued  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  questions  about  any  of 
the  assassinations.  I  believe  we  all  are  in- 
debted to  those  people  who  researched  these 
questions  and  kept  them  alive  during  that 
long  period  before  revelations  about  other 
matters  finally  made  some  of  us  realize  how 
cloced-minded  we  had  been  about  the  assas- 
Hnatlons. 

Even  when  I  finally  began  to  look  Into  the 
evidence,  I  found  myself  hoping  that  the 
local  authorities  would  provide  satisfactory 
explanations  for  the  troublesome  problems 
that  arose. 

And  I  was  reluctant  to  get  Into  a  public 
discussion  that  I  knew  would  cau¥e  more 
pain  for  the  Kennedy  family,  which,  God 
knows,  had  suffered  enough. 

For  these  reasons.  I  met  privately  with  th? 
authorities  over  the  course  of  a  year  before  I 
was  wilimg  to  accept  the  fact  that  such  pri- 
vate efforts  were  f  utile. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  Joined  with 
Paul  Schrade  to  raise  questions  publicly. 
Schrade,  a  United  Auto  Workers  official  who 
was  working  in  the  Kennedy  campaign,  al- 
most lost  his  life  during  the  shooting  In  the 
hotel  pantry.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  quality  and 
spirit.  We  believed  that  the  force  of  our 
questions  would  arouse  enough  public  con- 
cern to  encourage  official  cooperation  in  a 
quest  for  adequate  answers. 

It  is  now  apparent,  however,  that  no  mat- 
ter who  asks  them,  the  officials  most  directly 
concerned  are  determined  to  stonewall  as 
long  as  they  can.  Their  misstatements  grow 
more  strident,  and  they  are  dug  in  to  resist 
any  effort  to  explore  the  problems  posed  by 
the  evidence.  They  will  continue  to  say  that 
the  case  is  closed  because  Sirhan  was  con- 
victed and  there  is  no  "new"  evidence,  as  If 
old  evidence  becomes  Irrelevant  if  one  simply 
suppresses  or  ignores  it  until  it  has  aged. 

Of  course,  stonewalling  Involves  the  risk 
that  failure  compounds  one's  difficulties.  But, 
by  definition,  stonewalling  does  not  fall  if  It 
succeeds — that  Is,  If  aggressively  trumpeted 
falsehoods  dissuade  further  investigation, 
the  falsehoods  go  generally  undetected  and 
no  one  realizes  there  has  been  any  stonewall- 
ing. So  the  present  policy  of  the  Los  Angeles 
authorities  is  a  gamble,  but  it  is  a  gamble  at 
reasonable  odds.  For  there  will  be  no  outcry 
for  a  new  investigation  if  people  do  not  know 
the  facts  that  warrant  an  outcrv — and  they 
cannot  know  these  facts  if  there  Isn't  ade- 
quate media  coverage.  If  there  Is  no  public 
outcry,  few  people  in  positions  of  Influence 
will  risk  their  reputations  to  press  for  re- 
opening the  case.  (My  wife  says  I  am  now  In 
transit  from  "former  congressman"  to  "cur- 
rent kook"). 

Which  takes  us  full  cricle:  How  can  we  get 
a  fresh,  independent  investigation  if  the 
facts  that  demand  such  an  Investigation  are 
stonewalled  Into  nouexiitence? 
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The  reason  most  frequently  given  for  the 
absence  of  coverage  is  a  variation  on  tiie  offi- 
cial excuse  for  inaction:  facts  about  this 
case,  however  significant,  are  not  "new." 
Sometimes  this  seems  to  mean  thac  if  a 
newsix>yii  insomniac  grandmother  once 
lieard  someihing  on  a  iate-night  tallc  f.how 
m  Dubuque,  the  rest  of  the  public  can't  find 
out  about  it  unless  they  happen  to  know  her. 

But  even  this  reasoning  cannot  explain 
why  developnients  that  merit  iront-page 
treatment  in  Europe  go  virtu?.Uy  unreported 
in  the  United  States.  Few  Americans  have 
heard,  for  example,  about  the  conclusions  of 
the  panel  of  ballistics  experts  cited  above,  or 
know  about  the  plea  of  four  of  tlie  bystand- 
ers who  were  shot,  or  have  seen  the  state- 
ments of  the  witnesses  closest  to  tlie  scene  of 
the  murder. 

Recently,  several  Stern  magazine  reporters 
conducted  on  extended  investigation.  Their 
findings  were  detailed  in  a  cover  stoiy  en- 
titled, "The  Real  Murderer  (of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy) Is  Still  Freed"  Those  findings  were  not 
reported  ia  the  United  States. 

Given  the.se  experiences,  its  liard  to  think 
of  anything  that  will  get  much  media  atten- 
tion, short  of  someone  confessing  on  the 
Capitol  steps.  And  meanwhile,  the  Americaii 
public  has  no  way  lo  discover  that  a  crime 
that  <;hanged  the  course  of  our  hi>:iury  is  un- 
solved, with  all  the  potentially  enormous 
signlAcauce  that  fact  may  hold  for  the  -fu- 
ture oi  the  nation. 

If  the  stonewalling  succeeds,  we  will  be 
compounding  the  tragedy  of  Robert  Ken- 
aedy's  murder.  For  what  commands  the  re- 
opening of  this  case  is  not  curiosity,  nor  de- 
votion to  abstract  concepts  of  justice,  nor 
sentimentalism  about  Kennedy.  What  com- 
mands the  reopening  of  this  case  is  the  grisly 
question  "of  whether  disasters  may  loom 
ahead  that  could  be  averted  if  we  fotind  one 
more  about  disasters  already  past, 
lit 

Since  the  weight  of  the  evidence  now 
available  conflicts  so  sharply  with  the  official 
version  of  what  happened,  a  number  of 
widely  accepted  .scientific  tests  have  been 
proposed  to  help  resolve  these  conflicts. 
These  include  the  following: 

J.  Test  fire  the  Sirhan  gun  (H5372S),  and 
convene  an  independent  panel  of  ballistic 
experts  to  compare  the  test-fired  bullets  with 
the  bullets  recovered  from  Kennedy's  neck 
und  Weiael'a  stomach. 

2.  Administer  Neutron  Activation  Analyses 
to  the  seven  recovered  bullets  to  help  deter- 
mine if  they  were  aU  fired  from  the  same  gun. 

3.  Submit  the  three  ceiling  panels  that 
have  bullet  holes  to  expert  examination  to 
determine  if  the  bullet  hqles  are  entry  or 
exit  holes. 

4.  Produce  the  shoulder  pad  of  Kennedy's 
jacket  to  determine  if  the  bullet  that  went 
through  it  entered  from  the  front  or  from 
behind. 

5.  Submit  the  door  frames  descHbed  in  the 
June  5,  1968,  AP  wirephoto  to  expert  exami- 
nation to  determine  if  the  hole  In  it  was  in 
fact  caused  by  a  bullet;  and  produce  the  po- 
licemen in  that  wirephoto  to  explain  why 
they  said  they  were  pointing  to  a  bullet,  if  in 
fact  they  were.  not. 

I  have  been  assured  by  ballistics  authori- 
ties that  the  inquiries  described  above  should 
provide  valuable  and  possibly  definitive  in- 
formation If  the  items  to  be  studied  have  not 
been  tampered  with. 

The  local  authorities  refuse  to  take  these 
steps  on  the  grounds  that  Sirhan's  trial  re- 
solved these  issues.  But  that  trial,  as  they 
well  know,  did  not  deal  with  these  issues  at 
all,  since  Sirhan's  attorneys  asserted  that  he 
alone  had  killed  Kennedy  and  baaed  his  de- 
fence solely  on  Sirhan'a  menUl  state.  Grant 
Cooper,  Sirhan's  chief  counael  lu  the 
trial,  has  said  he  would  have  conducted  » 
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very  different  defensp  liad 
what  he  knows  nc.s'.  Sirhan  1: 
new  trial. 

But  the  ba.sic  problem  is  nol 
one.  Sirhan  was  not  an  in 
improperly  imprisoned.  He  w 
Kennedy  was  kUled.  and   fiv« 
struck  by  bullets  he  fired.  Ko 
sons,   who   have  special 
brief  for  Sirhan,  have  expres^ 
tion  witii  the  present  state 
»(a"p  asked  that  it  be  reopene 

If  the  problem  were  simply 
innocence  or  guilt,  the  judicial 
be  the  logical  and  prooer  wa, 
Bur  Sirhan  coiild  be  foinid 
trial,  and  we  would  still  not 
responsible  for  tlie  assassins ti 
Or  he  co\iId  be  loiiud  guilty, 
nol  know  if  he  liatl  acted  aloi 

An   independent   iuvesiigat 
to  seeking  out  all  the  lacts. 
mn.y  lead,  is  clearly  the  bet  t 
at,  tills  point.  Rep.  Henry 
has  introduced  a  resolution 
creation  of  a  select  congres 
to  reopen  tlie  investigation  ii 
nation  of  Pre.sideni,  Kennedy, 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
the  attempted  assassination 
Wallace.  It  seems  to  me  that 
deserves  support. 

The  first  step.s  for  a  fresh  i 
the  assassination  of  Sen.  Ken 
outlined  above.  They  are  urn- 
require  very  little  effort. 

Tliese  steps  mi(.'lit  obviate 
tiier  investigation,  or  they  n 
yni.d  a  reasonable  doubt  tl: 
tiieory  is  defective;  one  wo 
Btuborities  would  be  ;;«  eager 
to  Jind  out  which.  The  tact  Th 
c;innot  be  allowed  to  clof:e 

That,  if  noliiing  else,  the 
Kiioulrt  have  learned  trom  thi; 
lav.i.  ;  .vo  years. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr 
ing  with  my  policy  of  making 
sonal  disclosure  each  year 
in  the  Congress,  I  am,  today 
the  Record  a  complete  statement 
nancial  worth  as  of 

This  statement  includes 
sets  wliich  are  held  in  my  ., 
ually.  those  which  are  held 
my  wife,  and  all  assets  held 
her  individual  name. 

Also  included  in  the  statement 
income  from  all  sources  for 
1974  as  developed  from 
return. 

I  shall  continue  this  pr 
closure  for  each  year  it  is 
and  honor  to  serve  in  the  Cc^gr 
United  States. 

The  statement  of  finances 
Romano  L.  and  Helen  D.  Maz 

tion  of  income  and  expent 

year  1974  [all  figures  roiindet 

INCOME 

Interest  and  d  ivldends : 
Lincoln  Federal  S&L  Associatl  m 
Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
American  United  Life  Insuranc »  Co. 
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Government  Services  S&L  Association 
Northern  Virginia  S&L  Association, 

Law  practice : 
Income 

MiscellancotiH: 

Coopei-s  &  Lybrand,  CPA's,  Honorar- 
ium for  speech 

Courier   Journal-Times,    Inc.,   Ifjno 

rariiim  for  article 

U.S.  Hovise  of  Representatives 

Salarv    


EXl  MPTION3 


excel  s 


Cross    income 

L.XPf  NSES.  DCOUCTIONS,  AND 

Congres'-,io;tal  expenses  in 
reimbursements   

MiscellHiieous    congressional    d^iuc- 
tlons 

Miscellaneou.3  deductions 

Itemized  per.spnal  deductions.. 

Per.soiiiil  coemptions 


'lotHl  iflxable  income J 27,634 

HKiiiano  L.  and  Helen  D.  Mazzol  ,  statement 

(>/  /inanciut  worth  as  of  Decemqpr  31, 1974 
C  a.-ii  on  cleposi 
Lincoln  Federal  S&L  A.ssn.,  Ace; 

.No.   37339 $8,249.32 

Liberty    National    Bank    &    Tru  t 

Co..  Acct.  No.  09-013390 2,  592.  81 

Liberty    fjlational    Bank    &    Trui  t 

Co..  Acft.  No.  08-33-816-7 227.  83 

Liberty    National    Bank    &    Tru  t 

Co..   Acct.   No.  08-33-817-5 213.63 

American   United   Life   Insurani  e 

Co.,   Policy  No.    1116312 94.70 

American    United   Life   lusuram  e 

Co.,    Policy    No.    1011729 792.61 

Northern     Virginia     S&L     Assr 

Cert,  of  Deposit  L50021 J.     1,077.92 

Northern      Virginia     S&L     Assr 

Cert,  of  Deposit  L80507 J.     1,040. 13 

Northern     Virginia     S&L     Assi 

Acct.  No.  6084 2,141.84 

Northern      Virginia     S&L      Assr 

Acct.    No.    034231-9 J_     3,2)6.64 

Securities,  stock,  and  bonds:  U.l 

Government  Bonds,  Series  E..  J.        865. 83 
Real  property  residential : 
939     Ardmore     Drive,     Louisvillfc, 

Ky.,   assessed  value 22,720.00 

Less:  Mortgage,  Portland  Feden  ,1 

S&L    L  11,572.88 


Total 


,  V;i, 


1030  Anderson  St.,  Alexandria, 
assessed    value 

Less:    Mortgage,  Cowger  &   Millar 
Co.    


Total 


2, 940. 35 

Commercial  or  investment 0 

House    goods    and    miscellaneoi  s 
personalty  (estimated) 6, 500. 00 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  In- 
surance policies : 

American    United    Life    Ins.    Cd. 
Policy  No.   1011729 2,718.23 

American    United    Life    Ins.,    Cc 

Policy  No.   1116312 265.71 

Federal    Employees    retiremex  t 
system:  contribution  to  func^.  13, 297. 77 

Automobiles: 

1965  Rambler,  fair  market  valueX       350. 00 

1973  Chevrolet: 

Fair  market  value 1.    3,050.00 

Le.is:    Mortgage,  OMAC l.        923.70 


Total 
laws   books- 


Ket  assets 69,403.92 
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43,833 
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1,424 


16,204 


11,  147.  12 

56.  200.  00 
53,  259.  65 


..    8,126.30 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  recess,  and  was  called  to 
(irder  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tern- 
pare  cMr.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Ed\ard 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  help  us  through  this 
day  to  ;  erve  in  obedience  to  Thy  law,  to 
do  unto  others  all  that  we  would  wish 
them  to  do  unto  us.  Bind  ur.  together 
heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind,  soul  to  soul 
that  we  mey  be  a  part  of  one  another. 

Help  us  to  forgive  others  as  we  would 
•>vidi  them  to  forgive  m;  t'j  make  the 
same  allo\vai;co.s  for  others  as  we  would 
vi.>l)  Ihem  tj  inaK-e  for  m;  to  have  the 
same  respect  for  the  view.s  and  beliefs  of 
otliers  as  we  would  wi.^h  them  to  have  for 
us:  to  try  to  understand  others  as  we 
would  '.vish  to  be  understood.  Save  us 
from  thinking  anything  or  doing  any- 
thing which  hurts  another. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  daily  to  grow  .stion^'tr. 
l.>urer,  kinder.  Help  us  to  .slied  old  fault.s 
and  to  gain  new  virtues  until  life  becomes 
i'ltogether  new. 

Hear  our  pra.ver  in  the  Refieemer's 
naiii^.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-e^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  Jime  23, 1975, 
be  approved. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COZ,ISIDERATION       OF       CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  209 
and  212. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  f^o  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
INSECTICIDE,  FUNGICIDE,  AND 
RODENTICIDE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6387)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act,  as  amended,  for  3  months. 

INTERIM    EXIENSION    OF    FH-RA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
tne  passage  of  H.R.  6387  which  would 
extend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  for  3  months 
until  September  30, 1975. 

As  became  apparent  in  our  considera- 
tion of  this  bUl  in  the  committee,  there 
aie  a  number  of  areas  that  need  further 
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consideration  by  the  committee  and  pos- 
sible amendment  to  the  original  act.  This 
3 -month  extension  of  FIFRA  will  give 
the  Agriculture  Committees  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  time  to  further  consider 
these  poosible  changes. 

As  many  pesticide  a.nplicators  and 
farmers  from  my  State  of  Kansas  have 
indicated,  the  implementation  of  FiFRA 
iias  claused  many  problems  and  potential 
problem -.  It  is  my  impression  that  farm- 
ers; and  pesticide  applicators  are  gener- 
ally ju>t  as  concerned  about  the  health 
a.d  safety  of  consumers  and  farmwork- 
rvs  a  3  any  Member  of  Congress.  However, 
tne  rigid  implementation  of  PIPRA  has 
caused,  as  I  understand,  additional  costs 
in  the  production  of  food  and  agricul- 
rjial  commodities.  Those  costs  eventu- 
ally all  r.dd  another  burden  to  the  budget 
Oi  every  houseliold  through  liigher  food 
expenses.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  further 
committee  consideration,  we  can  ap- 
proach thiF  legi.-'lf'.tion  with  the  goal  in 
ininci  oi  reaching  reahstie  and  attainable 
.«:iandards  that  will  not  unduly  add  to 
the  to?ts  of  lAi-m  production. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  problems 
v.ith  the  methods  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Ai/ency  in  implementing 
i-  JFRA.  As  indicated  in  tl;e  House  Agri- 
culture-Committee healing  on  this  bill, 
tlie  3 -month  exten.sion  in  this  legislation 
v.Ul  allow  further  hearings  as  appropri- 
ate in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
passage  of  tliis  legislation. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
reported  a  bill  calUng  for  a  90-day  reau- 
thorization of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  The 
House  passed  an  identical  bill  last  week. 
The  rationale  for  this  short-term  author- 
isation is  the  committee's  desire  to  study 
more  closely  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent act. 

Whiie  I  would  prefer  a  2-year  reau- 
thorization, I  intend  to  support  the  com- 
mittee bill  in  the  hope  that  both  Houses 
will  use  the  90-day  peiiod  to  conduct  a 
balanced  oversight  of  EPA's  pesticide 
programs,  a  task  too  long  neglected. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the 
committees  focus  on  the  benefits  as  well 
as  the  costs  of  pesticide  regulation.  As 
the  recent  extensive  hearings  in  the 
House  on  the  Pesticide  Act  show,  it  Is 
easy  to  focus  on  the  costs  of  regulation — 
costs  wliich  are  immediate  and  can  be 
quantified  in  dollars  and  cents— while 
overlooking  benefits,  which  may  be  long 
term  in  effect  and  which  are  not  easily 
measured  by  a  dollar  standard. 

The  debate  in  the  House  on  the  EPA's 
pesticide  hotline  program  illustrates  this 
point. 

The  pesticide  hotline  was  created  by 
EPA  to  provide  safety  information  to 
pesticide  users  and  to  receive  com- 
plaints— anonymously  if  the  caller  de- 
sUes— about  misuse  of  pesticides.  The 
hotline  is  one  measure  EPA  has  taken  to 


implement  the  1972  amendment  to 
FIFRA  which  for  the  first  time  gave  EPA 
authority  to  prosecute  misusers  of  pesti- 
cides. Several  House  Members  attacked 
this  inogram,  alleging  that  it  encouraged 
liarassment  of  farmers.  They  demanded 
that  EPA  stop  the  program  forthwith. 

As  chairman  of  the  Environment  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  objected  to  tliis  approach  on 
procedui-al  and  substantive  grounds. 
First,  the  hotline  program  hart  been  op- 
erating only  2! 2  weeks  and,  therefore,  it 
was  much  too  soon  to  judge  its  effective- 
ness. Second,  while  some  modifications  in 
ihe  program  may  be  warranted,  its  goal — 
to  give  information  on  the  safe  use  of 
chemicals  and  provide  EPAs  eulorce- 
meai  branch  with  data  on  possible  viola- 
tors of  the  lav.— are  meritorious  and 
should  not  be  cavalierly  abandoned. 
Farmworkers  are  among  the  most  de- 
fenseless citizens  against  economic  coer- 
cion. To  deprive  them  of  this  means  of 
reporting  an  illegal  use  of  pesticides 
whicii  might  endanger  their  health  is  ir- 
responsible until  we  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial. 

Unicrtunately.  tliese  potential  bencXits 
to  farmworkers  are  difficult  to  measure 
and  articulate.  Farmers  and  manufac- 
turers, however,  have  forcefully  testified 
to  the  real  and  imagined  costs  of  Federal 
restrictions  on  pesticides,  and  both  of 
these  groups  are  well  represented  in 
Washington.  I  hope  that  EPA  will  stand 
up  to  these  pressures  and  contmue  the 
hotline.  If  the  program  is  to  be  canceled, 
I  would  hope  that  the  decision  would  be 
made  on  a  review  of  its  merits  after  it  has 
received  a  fair  trial,  and  not  as  an  exer- 
cise in  political  appeasement. 

TTiere  is  now  a  chorus  of  voices  in  the 
White  House  and  business  community 
calling  for  deregulation  as  a  quickie  solu- 
tion for  the  Nation's  economic  ills.  While 
some  lessening  of  economic  regulation 
may  be  warranted,  as  Senator  Kennedy's 
excellent  hearings  on  the  CAB  suggest, 
we  should  not  forget  tliat  environmental 
and  safety  regulations— such  as  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Pesticide  Act — were  made 
necessary  by  the  failures  of  business  to 
police  itself  and  by  the  failures  of  the 
market  to  provide  incentives  for  business 
to  internalize  the  social  costs  of  then- 
products. 

If  EPA's  power  to  regulate  pesticides 
were  ended,  the  externalities  of  pesticide 
manufacture  in  the  form  of  health  risks 
from  inadequately  tested  or  regulated 
pesticides  would  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
farmworker  who,  because  of  nutritional 
and  educational  deficiencies,  is  least  able 
to  avoid  them.  The  consumer  would  pay 
the.sc  social  costs  as  well.  We  should  not 
forget  that  unregulated,  the  pesticide  in- 
dustry permitted  thallium  sulphate  to 
be  used  in  a  paste  which  proved  as  effec- 
tive in  killing  chUdren  as  in  kilhng  rats; 
the  deadly  paraquat  to  be  used  in  a  syrup 
form  which  some  children  and  mother^ 
mistook  for  ^--a  cola;  and  DDT  to  be 
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used  so  profligately  that  its  residue;;  have 
permanently  altered  the  ecology. 

In  1972  Congress  put  into  place  a  sub- 
stantially improved  pesticides  regulatory 
scheme.  The  various  refinements  in  the 
previous  law  were  to  be  implemented  over 
a  4-year  period,  with  the  new  system  due 
1 3  be  fully  in  place  by  Ortober  1976.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  deregulation  of 
pesticides  or  dilution  of  EPA's  power  over 
them.  The  plan  which  Congress  set  out 
so  carefully  in  1972  has  not  yet  been  fully 
implemented,  much  less  its  imprxcts 
weighed  and  its  successes  measured.  In- 
stead, we  should  strengthen  EPA  regula- 
tion where  necessai-y  and  reduce  in:  costs 
and  redtape  where  feasible.  But  what- 
ever we  do,  we  should  keep  in  mind  our 
responsibility  to  loolc  at  the  whole  scope 
of  pesticide  regulation  and  weigh  ob- 
jectively the  tradeoffs — in  compliance 
costs,  health  benefits,  and  equities  of 
risk — which  bear  on  these  decisions. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC  MINE 
SAFETY  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1774)  to  reoi-ganlze  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Gcverament  by 
abolishing  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
and  transferring  the  fimctions  and  pow- 
ers of  such  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  sections  2(e).  10.  and  11,  of  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act  (80  Stat.  772,  77»-779;  30  U.S.C.  721(C), 
729,  730)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat.  777; 
30  U.S.C.  728)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  No  temporary  relief  shall  be  avail- 
able for  an  order  issued  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8(a). 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  bearing  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  6.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Noiunetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat. 
781;  30  U.S.C.  731)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "Board"  wherever  it  appears  and 
iJiserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secre- 
tary". 

Sec.  4.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat.  748:  30 
X7.S.C.  737)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Except  as  expressly  provided  in  section  9, 
the." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HOW  THE  KOREAN  WAR  CHANGED 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article, 
which   appeared  in  the   U.S.   News   li 
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World  Report,  under  dat< 
1975,   entitled  "How   the 
Changed  U.S.  Foreign  Folic  r 
at  the  conclusion  of  my 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
analysis    is    mnde    by 
Buchan.  It  points  out.  in 
.situation  caused  by  the  Kc 
veloped,    whicli    changed 
policy  in  not  oniv  the  Far 
indirectly   and.   finally,   di 
as  our  relations  witli 
cerned. 

Exhibit 
How  THE  Korean  War  C 
PoREU-N  Folic 

(NoTp. — Prom  an  unexpec 
away   land   to   unparaUcled 
volvemento. — Prof.    Alastair 
iatcrvifcw  with   U.S.  Keus  <t 
analjv.es   the   dramatic    impa 
then  and  since.) 

Q.    Mr.    Bucli.Tii,    ny.    yon    It 
woxild  you  say  the  Koreixn  W 
Jii.st   25   years   apo   marked   a| 
American  foreign  policy? 

A.  As  I  see  it,  the  Amerii-ai 
of  Soviet  expansion  whs  cono 
in  political  and  economic 
Ko:-ean  War.  Korea  c'-sanged 
the  United  Sratps  into  a  majo 
and  that,  in  turn,  acrclcrateci 
tion  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Look  at  the  American  defen 
how  they  grew:  held  do-vn  to 
lars  for  fiscal  '.50  before  the  : 
Jump  to  22.5  billion  for  fiscal 
for  fiscal  "52  and  to  over  50  bl 
"53.  by  which  time  you  could 
almost  anything  related  to 

In  fact,  the  growth  of  the 
the    heavy   spending    period 
foiuidation  in  1947.  The  size  o 
was    doubled.    All    kinds    of 
development  programs  were  s 

Aloreover.  the  Korean  War 
peans  in  the  Atlantic  Allian 
American    forces     in     Europe 
needed    support.    Don't    forgi  t 
Acheson  (Secretary  of  State  u 
Triunanl.  in  piloting  the 
treaty     through    the    Senate 
claimed  tliere  would  be  no  i 
eommitmeiit  of  American 

But  Korea  changed  that 
September   and   December, 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  |  was 
presidency  of  Columbia  UniveJ-i 
to   Europe,   and  a   formal 
created — the   North    Atlantic 
uization. 

The  Atlantic   Alliance 
Uito  a  military-command 
collective-security  mechanism 
originally. 

Q.  And  Vietnam?  Did  Kor 
involvement  there? 

A.  Only  obliquely.  What 
destroy  the  argument  of  those 
China's  Mao  Tse-tung  could 
Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito  was 
These  people  argued  that  it 
have  separate  policies  toward 
Soviet  Union,  that  the  tw^o 
allies  and  that  you  could 
them  apart.  The  Korean  War 
the  Western  mind  the  image  ol 
bloc. 

Remember    this:    In    Janu4r 
months  before  the  Korean 
Truman  said  that  the  United 
not  get  Involved  In  the  defend 
nese  Nationalists  on  Taiwan 
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ed  a  move  toward  a  U.S.  accomm^atlon 
Communist  China.  The  war  In 
pletely  reversed  the  trend. 

Q.  Which  led  to  America's  \^r  in  Indo- 
china  

A.  Well,  for  one  thing, 
to  provide  military  assistance  tc 
in   Indo-china   increased   durln ; 
the  Korean  War.  And  then  whei 
pulled  out   in   1954,  the  United 
a  unilateral  commitment  there. 

Two  points  should  be  made  a': 
riod  in  hi.-.tory: 

One  is  that  Prance's  leverage 
inn  increased  innneiisely  becaus 
Korea   was  conceived  a.s  the 
cr.-^ased  Soviet   pres.sure  on  W 
«nd  on  France's  neighbor.  West 
particular.  That  enabled  the 
di!ce  the  rnited  States  to 
Indo-Diina. 

At.  the  .same  time,  among 
was    growirig    iear    about    the 
.So'.itliea.st  Asia. 

Q.  If  Korea  was  one  watershefl 
(■a:i  fore  if;  Ji  policy,  did   the 
US.  forces  in  Vietnam  mark  anfcther? 

A,  Yes,  but  it's  rather  hard  to  tfll 
watershed  -came — whether   it   w, 
Kennedy's    augmentation    of    thje 
advisory  role  in  Vietnam  and 
Fresideni  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  |Nov. 
whether    it   was   the    decision    t 
North,  lollowed  by  the  direct  in^Iolv 
American  Jorccs  in   1964  and  19  15, 

Q.  Will  the  experience  in  Vii  tnam  Ce»?r 
t;ie  U.-S.  from  intervening  elsevfticre  In  the 
future? 

A.  Thex'e  \v>ll  he  an  enormou 
to  inttr\ene  militarily — as  you 
.stance,  in  the  Dominican 
unle.s.-,  you  have  liie  support' ol 
other  nations. 

Q.   -Are   Anioiican   military 
imoortance? 

A.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
i.s  pretty  m.ich  a  dead  letter, 
to  devise   a   collective-security 
in  that  region  has  really  been  a 
fact  that  the  Thai  now  want  you 
your   forces   irom   their   countr 
moves  the  last  peg  of  SEATO 

CENTO  I  Central  Treaty 
really  an  attempt  to  rescue"a 
of   the   mid-"50s  for  a  Middle 
organization.  It  has  since  taken 
tl-.e  character  of  a  bilateral  rela 
tween  tiie  Lnited  States  on 
■  Iran  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
other. 

O.  What  about  NATO?  Is  it 

A.  I  think  NATO  stUl  is  an 

interest.  I  say  that  not  simpl; 
ci>me  from  a  NATO  country  but 
one  aspect  of  a  complicated 
ciai,  energy,  cultural  and 
ship. 

If  the  formal  political-alliance 
was  dissolved,  then  I  think  it 
tremely   difficult   for   either 
United  States  to  continue  to 
coherent  policies  on  money,  energy 
order  in  general. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  United  States  reaching 
a  point  where  it  no  longer  care^  about  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

A.  Clearly,  the   last   15 
Pre.«;ident   Kennedy's   inaugural 
that  "we  will  go  anywhere,  do 
support    of    freedom" — have 
process  of  gradual  sharpening  Ir 
tion  of  American  interests.  Yet 
cult  for  a  country  as  large  and 
as  the  United  States  to  be  quite 
its  vital  interests  really  lie. 
America  has  no  economic  Intere^^ 
but  obviously  Israel  represents  a 
ful  American  commitment. 
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In  fact,  I  have  been  surprised  that  the 
philosophy  behind  the  Nixon  Doctrine  hasn't 
led  to  a  greater  pull-back  than  has  actually 
occurred.  After  all,  the  whole  of  the  Pacific 
is  still  strewn  with  Ainerican  troops  and 
warships.  So,  even  though  you  can  trace  a 
gradual  sharpening  of  the  American  defini- 
tion of  her  niterests.  it  still  is  a  very  broad 
one. 

IF  there's  a  "vacuum"  in  the  pacific 

Q.  Is  the  U.S.  overcommitted  in  the 
Paciric? 

A.  "Overcommitment"  is  a  Judgment  that 
only  Americans  can  make  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  can  afford  and  the  degree  of  risks 
they're  prepared  to  take. 

Ofie  of  the  reasons  you're  .still  fairly  heavilv 
commltted  in  the  Pacific  is  tliat  there  has 
been  a  basic  change  in  American  concep- 
tions. You  now  believe  that  your  relationship 
with  China  gives  you  significant  leverage  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  China,  on  the  other  hand 
does  not  want  a  total  withdrawal  of  American 
power  In  the  Pacific  because  that  would  leave 
a  vacuum  which  the  Soviets  could  fill. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  United  States 
fought  wars  to  contain  China  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  but  is  now  staying  in  Asia  to  sup- 
port China's  security? 

A.  Yes,  China  now  shotilder.s  an  Important 
share  of  the  burden  of  containing  Soviet 
power  and  Influence. 

Q.  The  U.S.  once  thought  Korea.  Vietnam, 
even  the  Congo  were  so  important  that  they 
bad  to  be  defended  and  given  vast  amounts  of 
aid.  What  changed  American  assessment  of 
the  Importance  of  such  places? 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  much  more  realistic 
understanding  now  the  limitations  of  So- 
viet and  Chinese  power.  And  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  reappraisal  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  "domino  theorj'"  is  dead.  The  vitality 
of  countries  like  Singapore  and  Malaysia  and 
the  growing  stability  in  countries  like  In- 
donesia suggest  that  Hanoi's  victories  aren't 
going  to  have  an  automatic  effect  upon  near- 
by states. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  U.S.  no  longer 
needs  to  worry  about  ita  interests  when 
countries  go  Communist? 

A.  Not  at  all.  A  Communist  take-over  of  a 
country  will  always  be  a  matter  of  concern. 
But  I  think  that  there  is  much  greater  so- 
phistication in  the  U.S.  about  what  going 
Communist  means,  plus  a  growing  under- 
standing that  right-wing  dictators — Uke 
(Col.  MuammarJ  Qadhafl  in  Libya  or  some 
in  Latin  America — may  really  be  as  inimical 
to  American  interests  as  Communists. 
Q.  What  do  you  see  ahead  in  Asia? 
A.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
Internal  reconstruction  and  tackling  social 
and  economic  problems  that  the  danger  of 
conflict  is  nowhere  near  as  great  in  Asia  as 
In  the  Middle  East. 

The  outlook  would  change  is  Russia  and 
China  patched  up  their  quarrel.  Closer  Chi- 
nese-Soviet relations  would  have  a  profound 
effect  on  Japan  and  a  considerable  eflTect  on 
Western  Europe,  Whose  leaders  now  are  in- 
vited to  Peking  about  every  six  months  and 
told  that  they  ought  to  be  more  united  and 
more  independent  of  the  Americans  in  order 
to  contain  Soviet  power. 

If  there  were  serious  evidence  that  China 
and  Russia  had  overcome  their  differences 
and  were  Jointly  engaged  in  an  expansionist 
policy,  then  I  think  that  we  would  return  to 
the  political  climate  of  the  '408  or  something 
close  to  it.  Much  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Western  AlUance  would  have  to  be  revived. 
Q.  How  does  the  present  conflict  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  affect  American 
lorelgn  policy? 

A  I  am  certain  that  the  trUngiUar  U.S.- 
ijoviet-chlneso  relationship  is  th«  comer- 
"tone  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  clearty 


that  relationship  depends  on  continuation  of 
the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  in  America's 
interest  to  see  the  level  of  Sino-Soviet  ten- 
sion increase.  That  would  simply  Intensify 
the  Russians'  hidden  phobias  about  China. 
The  result  would  be  bigger  Soviet  spending 
on  arms  and  a  more  suspicious  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  in  general. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  U.S.  would  re- 
act to  expansionist  policies  by  Peklne  at  a 
future  time?  b        » 

A.  It  would  depend  oi\  where  the  Chinese 
made  their  moves. 

In  some  places  a  very  active  Chinese  policy 
would  disorient  American  interests— for  ex- 
ample, if  PekUig  tried  to  lure  the  Japanese 
mto  some  sort  of  new  relationship.  That 
would  have  to  be  watched.  But  if  the  Chinese 
appeared  to  be  following  a  more  active  Asian 
policy  mainly  to  contain  Soviet  power,  then  I 
think  you  would  see  America  giving  its  bless- 
ing to  the  activity. 

If  China  simply  .seeks  to  entrench  its  in- 
fluence In  countries  like  Burma  or  Laos  I 
don't  think  the  U.S.  would  regard  this  as 
very  important. 

"OF  FBIMAaV    CONCERN    IS   THE    MIDEAST" 

Q.  Over  all.  Mr.  Buchan,  what  danger  areas 
will  be  most  worrisome  to  the  CS  In  the 
future? 

A.  I  think  the  region  of  primarv  concern 
is  the  Middle  East.  For  one  thing,  events 
there  involve  the  central  balance  of  power 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Also,  it  is  complicated  by  the  Inter- 
relationship between  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
on  the  one  hand  and  oil  on  the  other 

There  is  clearly  a  great  deal  of  concern  in 
this  country  that  faUure  to  solve  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  Will  lead  to  a  gradual  aliena- 
tion of  the  Arab  world  and  that  this  in  turn 
will  damage  the  material  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan 

Beyond  the  Middle  East.  I  think  that 
American  policy  may  be  considered  less  in 
terms  of  security  threats  and  more  in  terms 
of  establishing  revised  codes  of  international 
conduct.  We  are  really  at  the  start  of  a  verv 
complex  process  of  trying  to  evolve  a  web  of 
nonaggressioa  pacts— partly  with  friends  and 
aUies,  and  partly  with  adversaries— that  wUl 
deal  with  energy,  the  law  of  the  sea,  arms 
control,  capital  movements,  trade  and  sev- 
eral other  specific  areas  where  the  nations 
Interact. 
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repealed  in  a  particular  session,  because 
if  there  is  anything  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  country  has  too  much  of.  It  is  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  many  people 
would  appreciate  it  if  Congress,  instead 
of  piling  on  more  and  more  regulations 
and  more  and  more  government,  would 
repeal  and  eliminate  a  lot  of  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Olclahorna  (Mr.  Bartletti  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


REPEAL  OF  DEPLETION  HAS  JEOP- 
ARDIZED OUR  COUNTRY'S  EN- 
ERGY  FUTURE 


THE  ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC 
MINE  SAFETY  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
me  Senate,  and  indeed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  ought  to  take  a  pat  on  the 
back.  We  have  just  passed  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  to  abolish  a  Federal  agency,  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review,  which  has  re- 
ceived quite  a  lot  of  attention  because 
apparently  it  has  had  no  functions  now 
for  a  number  of  years.  Despite  that  fact 
each  year  the  administrations  have  sub- 
mitted a  budget,  and  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated money  to  keep  this  board  in 
effect. 

Too  often,  Mr.  President,  I  think  Con- 
gress is  judged  Inappropriately  on  the 
basis  of  how  many  new  programs  we 
pass,  which  means  how  many  new  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  we  establish. 

I  suggest  that  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate If  we  would  have  a  score  card  and 
find  out  how  many  laws  Congress  has 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975  I  warned  all  my  colleagues  that 
by  repealing  and  reducing  percentage 
depletion  on  oil  and  gas  "we  are  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  operation  with  controlled 
prices  and — are  going  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  energy  we  are  going  to  find." 
I  made  those  remarks  because  I  had 
hoped  that  out  of  a  genuine  concei'n  to 
increase  energy  supplies  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  consequences  of  the  leg- 
islation, more  of  my  colleagues  would 
be  persuaded  to  oppose  the  repeal  and 
reduction  of  depletion.  They  could  do 
this  because  they  desire,  as  I  do,  to  max- 
imize domestic  energy  supplies  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  consumers  and 
not  because  they  support,  or  do  not  sup- 
port, the  oil  and  gas  industry.  I  admit, 
however,  that  my  chances  for  success 
were  not  great  as  the  depletion  amend- 
ment in  the  tax  reduction  bill  proved. 

There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  believe  the 
inevitable  when  it  concerns  oil  and  gas 
operations.  The  tendency  is  to  oppose 
the  petroleum  industry  position  even  if 
it  could  eventually  adversely  affect  their 
consumer  constituents. 

Such  Is  the  case  wltli  depletion.  It  is 
ironic  that  In  the  same  bill  that  took 
away  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and 
gas  producing  operations,  the  Congress 
upon  recognizing  the  need  to  encourage 
manufacturing  industry  expansion  in- 
creased the  Investment  tax  credit.  Man- 
ufacturing Industries  did  need  a  boost, 
but  domestic  oU  and  gas  production  is 
far  below  consumption  and  the  shortage 
is  affecting  our  economy  severely.  A  mas- 
sive infusion  of  capital  is  required  to 
increase  oil  and  gas  exploration  levels, 
not  a  reduction  in  available  capital.  Con- 
gress' action  on  depletion  removed  from 
the  petroleum  industry  at  least  $2.5  bil- 
lion which  would  have  been  available  for 
exploration  and  development  Invest- 
ment. Yet  it  tacreased  the  tax  incentives 
for  manufacturing  which,  in  most  In- 
stances, was  In  over  supply. 

There  Is  also  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  repeal  of  depletion  would  not  retard 
the  Industry's  exploratory  effort,  because 
ttiCTe  are  excess  profits  which  are  not 
being  reinvested.  In  spite  of  indisputable 
nnanclal  data  from  creditable  sources 
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indicating  that  the  Industry's  1974  cap- 
ital expenditures  were  the  largest  In  his- 
tory and  that  all  domestic  profits  and 
some  foreign  profits  were  being  re- 
invested hi  the  United  States,  Congress 
still  chose  to  repeal  depletion  and  thus 
limit  the  amount  of  capital  available  for 
exploration.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  the 
oil  and  gas  percentage  depletion  allo\V- 
ance  is  mostly  gone  but  other  critical 
energy  issues  still  face  this  Congress.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  learn  from  past 
experiences  and  particularly  from  what 
has  happened  in  the  oilfield  since  the 
depletion  allowance  was  repealed  and 
reduced. 

Less  than  2  monUK  after  the  Tax  Rp- 
duction  Act  became  law,  a  precipitous 
reduction  in  the  drilling  effort  of  the 
petroleum  industry  is  becoming  appar- 
ent. This  was  inevitable.  On  May  19,  tlie 
Inteiior  Committee  held  bperial  hearings 
to  ascertain  how  the  loss  and  reducUon 
of  the  depletion  allo'vancc  would  effect 
energy  supplies.  I  know  some  have 
charged  that  the  oil  companies  are  try- 
ing to  prove  a  point  by  shutting  down 
their  drilling  rigs.  But  sincere  honest 
reasoning  disputes  this  charge.  Consider 
what  you  would  do  as  an  oil  producer  if 
you  knew  your  next  tax  bill  would  be 
significantly  greater.  You  have  to  pay 
taxes  and  they  come  first.  Then  you  must 
cover  the  Dormal  operating  expenses  and 
the  capital  expenditure  programs  to 
which  you  have  previously  committed. 
The  exploration  budget  is  the  most  flexi- 
ble and  its  size  depends  largely  on  what 
is  leftover  after  all  other  necessary  ex- 
penditures ai-e  made.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  an  increase  in  the  industry's 
tax  bill  of  over  $2.5  billion  would  reduce 
exploratory  and  development  diiiling  by 
at  least  $2.5  bilhon. 

'  The  following  are  several  examples  oi 
what  is  happening  in  the  oilfield: 

First — and  I  am  not  being  facetious — 
with  one  piece  of  legislation  the  Congress 
sdvtd  tlie  oilfield  equipment  shortage 
problem. 

Congress  did  this,  not  by  passing  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  supply  of  this 
equipment,  but  by  enacting  legislation 
which  reduced  demand  for  it. 

To  Illustrate,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
of  tbe  hard  facts  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  in  testimony  from  a  panel  of 
representatives  from  the  industry  which 
supplies  equipment  and  services  to  the 
petndeum  industry.  These  are  the  rig 
and  tubular  goods  manufacturei-s,  the 
drilUng  contractors,  the  oilfield  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  and  the  teclinical 
and  specialty  service  suppliers.  Tliey  are 
in  a  position  to  feel  quickly  tbe  reper- 
cussions of  this  shortsighted  and  hostile 
legislation. 

Robert  L.  Paiker,  of  Parker  Diiiling 
Co..  one  of  the  largest  land  drilling  con- 
tractors in  the  United  States  reported: 

As  of  the  morning  of  May  19,  there  were 
120  potentially  active  rigs  stacked  !n  the 
Uuitctt  States. 

Tbe  ipecUIc  areas  where  wc  have  beeu  most 
ailected  are  the  Bocky  Mountain  areas  where 
we  ha,ve  stacked  30'^  of  our  avaUable  rigs  in 
the  last  30  days.  West  Texaa  where  we  have 
Milked  lS"v  of  oar  available  rig^,  and  Okla- 


homa where  we  have 
equtpment. 

More  Importantly  has  been 
tlon  of  contracts  by  eleven  (1 
tomers  for  drilling  that  they 
scheduled  for  tills  summer, 
both    majors    and    ludepend 
their  programs.  The  reasons  t 
us  are  ba.sically  the  negative 
cent  legislation  on  the  capltr. 
their  exploration  prcgr.iins  a 
talnty  of  what  lies  ahead  in 
lion  and  price  decnurols. 
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ROrKY    MorN 

Husky  Oil  Co. 

All  allocated  tubular  goods  : 
ttr  relumed  to  the  mill.  Will 
not  drill  any  of  their  acrr-a^^e 
mlng  and  Ne^v  Mexico. 

Amnto 

800.000  acres  leased  under 
Lake,  with  drilling  program  di 
June  25 — cancelled  entirely. 

28  well  program  for  Big  Ho: 
njing — cancelled  entirely. 

Decision  made  to  withhold 
and  development  until  stablUl 
Chevron 

0  v.ell  program  in  Utah— ca 
Texaco 

Had  10  rigs  drilling  first  {j„a 
to  five  because  of  loss  of  dep 

New  policy  Instituted,  that  1 
well  requires  a  pulling  Job,  Te 
13  day  pay-out  or  will  shut 

Cardinal  Petroleum 

Have  cancelled  drill  pipe 
la  stlU  In  short  supply).  Two 
are  oper.iting. 

There  are  between  60  and 
rii-'s  staekcd  in  the  Rocky  Mo 

C.tTLF    COAST 

Amoco 
Total   capital  expenditures 
mUlion  for  1975.  Development 
exploratory  work. 

Louisiana  Land  Explora 
1975  first  quarter  earnings 
due  to  depletion  allowance  lasi 
1975  capital  expenditures 
million  to  $.iO  million. 

WEST    TEXAS 

El  Piiso  Natural  Gas 
Have  cancelled  all  third 
tonnage.    Operations    being 
their  position  can  be 
depletion  allowance  loss  and 
control  legislation. 

OTHEB    COJJ.M£NT 

Phillips  Petroleum 
1975  capital  Investment  cut 
lion  and  are  drilling  only  on 
ects.  No  further  financial 
pendents  on  dry  hole  money, 
cut  back  some  independents' 

These  are  just  a  few 
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could  cite  others,  but  the  . 
coming  very  clear.  What  was  , 
the  biggest  boom  in  the  oilflel  1 
1950's  in  which  the  numbei 
drilling    rigs    increased    in 
period  from  less  than  1,000 
mately  1,700  has  been  stopp^ 
a  Congres-s  which  would  not  _ 
the  repeal  of  a  tried-and-true 
live   really   served   a  sociallj 
function.  At  a  time  in  our  „ 
increasing  domtttic  oil  and 
should  be  an  objective  of 
natioral    priority.    Congress 
sharply  i.hc  income  t^xes  o 
panics,  thu.s  cau.sing  a  sharp 
in  exploratory  drilling  activit; 
has    jeopardized    our    Nation 
futmo. 

If   repealing    depletion  i_ 
prouucti\e  energy  policy,  what 
energy  policy?  All  witnesses 

19  Interior  Committee  

the  essential  elements  for 
polity  which  would  work 
on  additional  supplies  at 
uiuni  pace.  These  are,  first, 
of  price  controls  on  crude  oil 
gas;  second,  the  elimination 
regulation  of  U.S.  industry; 
the  creation  of  a  climate  ol 

consistency  free  from   the     

of    future    hostile    Covemme  at 
Only  if  these  major  elementa  „ 
ergy  piograin  are  implemented 
private  sector  be  able  to 
fair  price  the  resources  so 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  all 

The  following  quote  from 
mony  of  Mr.  George  Austin, 
dert,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trus 
up  the  financial  aspects  of 
problem : 

Based  on  present  prices  for 
and  natural  gas,  It  seems  unllk4ly 
net  hicome  and  cash  flow  of  t 
Industry   will    be   sufficient  to 
necessary  capital  programs  .  . 
the   nation's  self-sufficiency  in 
Therefore,    I   recommend   : 
controls  in  the  petroleum 
industry  doesn't  have  Bufficlent 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  to 
realize  an  adequate  return,   th« 
win   have   to   look   to   ontside 
supply  the  necessary  capital 
investors  are  hesitant  about 
mitments  to  the  petroleum 
they  fear  that  excessive 
tlon   will   prevent  them  "from 
adequate  return  on  their 
I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  _ 
a  tendency  to  avoid  regulated 

Mr.  Austin  is  right,  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  „ 
Industry,  the  railroad  industi^ 
airline  industry. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Presiden 
lace  Wilson  of  the  Continen 
National  Bank  and  Trust 
situation  very  aptly: 

The  domestic  petroleum  Indtist^ 
between  the  rock  and  the 
being  the  continued  price 

cation  regulations,  and  the 

new  tax  burden  Imposed  by  the 
inatlon  of  percentage  depletkm 
bined  effect  of  both  of  ttaeae 
create  massive  disincentives  for 
vestment  In  new  exploration 
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meut  of  petroleum  in  this  country,  at  a 
critical  time  in  our  history  when  large  inflows 
of  new  capiti."  are  vitally  needed. 

By  increasing  taxes,  the  Congress  re- 
:naved  over  $2.5  billion  from  the  petro- 
leum industry.  This  is  already  having 
inevitable  but  disastrous  consequences. 
To  prevent  this  setback  from  becoming 
a  permanent  catastrophe,  Congress 
shi>uld  immediately  decontrol  oil  and 
natural  gas  prices.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  regain  the  ground  which  has  been 
lost. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  far  we  l-.ave  yet 
to  go  vvitli  our  domestic  exploration  ef- 
fort. I  would  like  to  illustrate  using  the 
figures  on  active  drilling  rigs. 

In  1955,  there  were  2,687  drilling  rigs 
actively  involved  in  the  research  for  and 
development  of  our  oil  and  gas  resources. 
Productive  capacity  was  9.7  million  bar- 
rels per  day  while  consumption  vi'as  about 
8.9  million  barrels  daily.  We  had  a  sur- 
plus. 

Direct  and  indirect  price  controls  re- 
duced the  number  of  active  rigs  to  less 
than  1,000  in  1971. 

Because  of  price  increases  which  oc- 
curred in  the  last  several  years,  the  num- 
ber of  active  rigs  has  increased  from  the 
low  of  975  in  1971  to  slightly  over  1,600 
at  the  current  time;  but  all  available 
rigs  are  not  being  used.  There  are  pres- 
ently 120  rigs  stacked  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  problem  is  that  current  pro- 
duction and  consumption  are  completely 
out  of  proportion  compared  with  1955. 
Cuirent  production  is  about  10  million 
barrels  per  day  with  consumption  of 
about  17  million  barrels  daily. 

Multiplying  the  number  of  active  rigs 
in  1955  by  the  ratio  of  current  consump- 
tion to  the  consumption  in  1955  gives  a 
good  indication  of  where  our  exploration 
effort  needs  to  be  today.  In  order  to  fc?:- 
ance  demand  and  assuming  today's  dis- 
covery rate  is  the  same  as  in  1955,  there 
should  be  5,100  rigs  actively  drUUng  hi 
this  country.  We  have  only  1.600.  We 
must  triple  the  number  of  active  rigs  to 
duplicate  proportionately  the  effort  of 
1955.  Obviously,  we  are  a  long  way  from 
achieving  this  goal.  We  need  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  capital.  As  I  said  there  are  pres- 
ently 120  rigs  stacked  in  the  United 
States  which  could  be  employed  in  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas,  but  there  is  on^ 
sufficient  capital  available  to  keep  1,600 
running. 

We  have  some  1,725  rigs  available  and 
are  only  operating  1,600  at  the  present 
time,  showing  a  significant  capital  short- 
age. 

All  financial,  technical,  and  human  re- 
sources have  to  be  directed  at  Increasing 
the  domestic  supply  of  energy.  The  most 
logical  way  to  maximize  this  effort  Is  the 
removal  of  Federal  price  controls  on 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 


routine  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


PART-TIME  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  other  coiTections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  792,  the  Part-Time 
Career  Opportunity  Act,  which  passed 
the  Senate  yesterday.  I  miderstand  this 
has  been  cleared  all  around. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. UndM  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mes.sages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcaif) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
minted  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  jno- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2 :30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3474.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.  6799.  An  act  to  approve  certain  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of 
them,  and  to  make  certain  additional 
amendments  to  those  Rules. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1462)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transport.^.tion  Act  to  authoi-ize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment  In  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  44)  to  provide 
for  the  appohitment  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements  for  the  Commemo- 
ration of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
states  of  America,  with  an  amendment 


in  which  It  requests  the  concuiTcnce  of 
the  Senate. 

At  4:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its  retuiing  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  6334.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act;   and 

H.R.  7500.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  6799  and  H.R.  3474  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  further  action  is  sought. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  all  aroimd. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  ftom  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  41.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Angelo 
B.  Cortes  (Rept.  No.  94-221); 

S.  61.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Andres 
B.  Palsou  (Rept.  No.  94-222); 

S.  65.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dino  Mendoxa 
Pascua  (Rept.  No.  94-223); 

S.  92.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Hen- 
rlque  Carlos  Gibson  (Rept.  No.  94-224) ; 

S.  223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Garza 
(Rept.  No.  94-225); 

S.  447.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Jesus  Cortez 
Pineda  (Rept.  No.  94-226); 

8.  486.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Fernandez  Tirao  and  his  wife,  Benylin -Lynda 
Obiena  Tirao  (Rept.  No.  94-227) ; 

S.  633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlri  Emanuel 
Huebner  (Rept.  No.  94-228) ; 

S.  844.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bene- 
dicto  Principe  and  hU  wife,  Erlinda  Madula 
Principe  (Rept.  No.  94-229); 

S.  866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Andre  Tasselin  and  his  wife.  Fabieune  Pran- 
colse  Tasselin  (Rept.  No.  94-230); 

H.R.  1387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No.  94-231); 

H.R.  1388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe  VUlegas-Cantu  (Rept.  No.  94-232)- 

H.R.  1393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaclnta 
Roque  Armstrong-Perez  (Rept.  No.  ^4-233)- 

HJl.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hoffman  (Rept.  No.  94-234); 

HJB.  1410.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Ansley  (Rept.  No.  94-235); 

HJl.  1421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steph- 
anie Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman  (Rept.  No. 

H.R.  1610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steve  P 
Reese  ( Rept.  No.  94-237 ) ; 

H.R.  1556.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hendrika 
Koendera  Lyne  (Rept.  No.  94-238) ; 

HJl  1649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
D.  Harden  (Rept.  No.  94-239); 

H.R.  2109.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
George  Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (Reot 
No.  94-240) ;  *^ 

HU.  2119.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
OUda  Haro  (Rept.  No.  94-241); 

H.R.  2M«.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Dorthy  Hlnck  (Rept.  No.  94-242); 

HJt.  3382.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe   (Rept.  No.  94-243);   and 

H.R.  3626.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  RandaU 
L.  Talbot   (Rept.  No.  94-244). 
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By  Mr.  EASIXAND,  from  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary,  with  ftn  amendment: 

S.  52.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosarlo 
V.  Quljano,  Walter  York  Quljano.  Ramon 
York  Quljano,  Traclsua  York  Quljano,  Denis 
Y..Ti:  Qaijano,  and  Paui  York  Quijauo  (Rent. 
;-.•->.  94-245): 

S.  173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mtss  Lisa 
lir-rla  Potter  (also  knowu  as  Lisa  Mariu 
.Diest,  Mary  Alice  Verest,  and  Mary  Alice 
I.   iphanlo)     (Rept.    No.   94-246); 

ri.  381.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ludwlk  Kik!.-» 
iHept    No.  94-247);  and 

S.  606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  JoselUo 
S.  Akca.  and  Dr.  Corazon  I.  Area  (Rept^  No. 
94-240). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  fiom  the  Commiuue  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  umendment.s: 

S.  128.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lenora  Lopez 
(Rept.  No.  94-249). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Commit  nv  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Cous^mier 
Product  Safety  Commission,  to  authorize  new 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept. 
No.  94-251). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments: 

S.  670  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  nnd  to 
prohibit  imfalr  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices In  commerce,  and  for  other  piu-poses 
(Rept.  No.  94-252). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiaslon  Act  (Rept.  No.  94-253). 


REPORT       ElNTTTLED       "DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGING:   1974  AND  JAN- 
UARY-APRIL 1975— <S.  REPT.  NO. 
94-250) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
under  Buthorlty  of  Senate  Rescdution 
267.  93d  Congress,  I  submit  the  report  of 
the  committee  entitled  T)evelopment8  In 
Aging:  1974  and  January-April  1975." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  folloixing 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  McOEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Po6t  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

L.  J.  Andoladc.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Civil 
Service  Commissioner. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PHOUUHRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  AfCalrs: 

FZiUlp  C.  Jackson.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  tlje 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  tlie  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  re<iuests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  constf- 
tutcd  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  tollowing  bills  were  ;acli  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  6334.  An  act  to  amend 
Peace  Corps  Aci;   to  the  Committee 
eign  Relations. 

H.R.  7500.  An  act  to  authorize 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Stj  te 
other  purpose.;:  to  the  Conunittet 
Relations. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BIU  S  AND 


JOINT  RESOLUnOl  fS 
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The  following  bills  and 
tions  were  introduced,  read  th 
and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
time,  and  referred  as  indicate)! 

By  Mr.  McGO\'ERN: 
S.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend 
.308  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
as  .-iniended.  Referred  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself 
PHREY,  and  Mr.  Talmadg  : 
S.  1998.  A  bill  to  Incorporate 
Wives  of  America.  Referred  to 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for 
Fanjon)    (by  request) : 
S.  1999.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
tration  of  oaths  and  afiirmatloas 
issuance  of  subpenas  In 
Ings,  and  proceedings  in  the 
Uie  Interior.  Referred  to  the  O 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (fcr 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  ) : 

S.  2(KX).  A  bill  to  provide  for 
ment  of  roads  In  Baystown  Dan  i 
f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Publjc 
By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  2001.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  II 
cial  Security  Act  to  reduce  fror  i 
years  the  period  of  time   that 
woman's  marriage  to  an  Indlvidua 
lasted  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  tbe  wag^ 
employment  Income  of  such 
ferred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2002.  A  bUl  to  amexid  the 
euue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
credit  against  tax  for  postseconc^ 
tlon  expenses  for  tuition  and 
the  taxpayer  attributable  to  the 
of  a  student  at  an  institution 
ondary  education,  and  for  othe: 
Referred  to  the  Committee  <m 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
NX7SON,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr 
Baker,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr. 
Pastore,  and  Mr, 
S.  2003.  A  bUI  to  azxKnd  tb* 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
appropriations,  and  for  other 
sidered  and  passed. 

By  jar.  BELLMON: 
S.  2004.  A  bill  to  eliminate  a 
use  of  certain  lands  patented  to 
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Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  Okla.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  306 

and  308  of  tlve  Rural  Electriflcation  Act 

of  1936,  as  amended.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

STBFNGTHENINO     THE     REA 

:,Ir.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  sections  306  and  308  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
f.mended. 

This  bill  would  expressly  authorize  the 
as.'isnment  of  REA  loan  guarantees  and 
clarify  the  provision  of  section  308  which 
provides  for  incontestability  of  the  Gov- 
ernnient  guarantee  "except  for  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  of  which  the  holder 
has  actual  knowledge." 

The  1973  amendments  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  (Public  Law  93-32) 
ve.'Jted  in  the  Admini.strator  of  REA  the 
authority  to  guarantee  loans  made  to 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  by 
lendsis  other  than  REA. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  contribute  significantly  to  the  ef- 
ficient implementation  of  tlie  guaranteed 
loan  program  by  permitting  such  lenders 
to  utilize  REA  guarantees  to  obtain  for 
the  rural  systems  the  reasonable  interest 
rates  which  they  require. 

These  changes  in  Public  Law  93-32  are 
technical,  clarifying  amendments  which 
will  confirm  the  original  congressional 
intent  and  eliminate  questions  which 
liavc  arisen  concerning  the  assignability 
and  incontestability  of  REA  loan  guar- 
antees. 

The  first  change  adds  language  to  sec- 
tion 306  to  expressly  authorize  the  as- 
signment of  REA  guarantees.  The  as- 
signment or  pledge  of  guarantees  is  es- 
sential if  REA-approved  lenders  are  to 
be  able  to  utilize  guarantees  to  obtain 
funds  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  rates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  systems. 

To  achieve  this  end,  lenders  must  be 
able  effectively  to  pledge  their  REA 
guarantees,  along  with  the  guaranteed 
loans,  to  a  trustee  as  security  for  their 
bonds,  or  assign  these  guarantees  to 
holdei-s  of  securities  representing  benefi- 
cial ownership  in  the  guaranteed  loans. 
The  absence  from  section  306  of  ex- 
press provision  for  assigning  or  pledging 
guarantees  has  caused  doubts  whether 
any  such  assignment  or  pledge  is  author- 
ized. Should  such  doubts  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  the  financial  community,  it  may 
prove  impossible  for  REA-approved  lend- 
ers to  borrow  in  the  capital  market  at 
favorable  rates.  The  bill  furnishes  the 
assignability  language  required  to  erase 
these  doubts.  It  would  also  leave  in  the 
complete  control  of  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator the  extent  and  incidents  of  per- 
missible assignments. 

The  second  technical  amendment  of 
the  bill  would  clarify  in  an  important  re- 
spect section  308,  which  provides  for  REA 
contracts  of  insurance  and  guarantee  to 
be  supported  by  the  full  faith  and  credit' 
Of  the  United  States.  Section  308  now 


stipulates  that  the  Government's  full 
faith  and  credit  obligation  shall  be  "in- 
contestable except  for  fraud  or  misrep- 
resentation of  which  the  holder  has  ac- 
tual knowledge."  Questions  have  been 
raised  whether  this  language  might  be 
construed  to  bar  enforcement  of  an  REA 
guarantee  held  by  an  assignee,  pledgee,  or 
other  holder  who  first  learned  of  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  on  the  pai't  of  the 
original  lender  after  the  holder  had  ac- 
quired the  guarantee  in  good  faith.  The 
proposed  amendment  merely  makes  clear 
the  applicabiUty  of  the  equitable  rule 
that  an  assignee's  vulnerability  to  de- 
fenses of  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
arises  only  if  the  assignee  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation at  the  time  it  became  a  holder  of 
the  guarantee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1997 
Re  it  enacted  b<j  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ncprc^enfatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATirrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
306  of  the  Rural  Electriflcatlon  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  seclion 
303  the  following:  "A  guaranteed  loan.  In- 
cluding the  related  guarantee,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  con- 
tract of  guarantee  executed  by  the  Admiu- 
i-siralor  under  this  title;  the  assignabUity 
of  such  loan  and  guai-antee  shall  Ije  governed 
exclusively  by  said  contract  of  guarantee."; 
and 

(b)  by  Inserting  the  word  "initially"  be- 
fore; the  words  "made,  held,  and  serviced" 
U\  the  sl'ztli  sentence  of  said  section  306. 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "of  which 
the  holder  has  actual  knowledge"  and  sub- 
EtUutlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  which 
the  holder  had  actual  knowledge  at  the  time 
it  bcrame  a  holder". 


By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,      and      Mr.      Tal- 

MADGE) : 

S.  1998.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America.  This  na- 
tional organization  was  established  in 
1945  by  the  widows  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  died  while  serving 
our  country.  Today,  it  Is  an  active  orga- 
nization with  more  than  2,000  members 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  one  that  I 
Introduced  in  1969,  1971  and  1973.  Hav- 
ing explained  the  strong  case  for  favor- 
able consideration  on  three  previous 
occasions,  I  beUeve  it  is  appropriate  to 
repeat  what  I  said  here  in  the  Senate  on 
February  22,  1973.  The  arguments  pre- 
sented at  that  time  are  as  true  today 
as  they  were  then,  and  I  very  much  hope 
there  will  be  no  need  to  introduce  this 
legislation  again  in  1977. 

I  know  of  no  other  group  more  deserv- 
ing of  national  incorporation  than  the 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America.  Its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  women  who  have 
experienced  the  great  anguish  of  losing 


theli-  husbands  because  of  active  duty 
with  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  a  common  bond  of 
grief  that  few  of  us  can  fuUy  understand 
but  which  none  of  us  can  forget.  Their 
objectives  are  both  praiseworthy  and 
signiflcant:  what  more  valuable  contri- 
bution to  society  can  be  made  than  to 
bolster  the  fortitude  and  uplift  the 
spirits,  as  well  as  to  aid  matei-iallj-,  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  .sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
their  fellow  citizens? 

The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  has 
a  role  to  play  that  is  nationwide  in  scope 
and  worthy  of  national  recognition.  The 
organization  has  similar  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments to  those  made  by  our  vet- 
erans' and  adjunct  organizations  which 
have  been  gi-antcd  n?.tional  charters.  In 
addition,  for  several  years  Gold  Star 
Wives  of  Am"?rica  has  been  participat- 
ing actively  in  the  Annual  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security,  which  is 
composed  of  16  organizations  v.hich  havo 
received  Federal  charters. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  officers 
of  this  organizcition  that  its  goals  could 
be  more  effectively  and  easily  attained  if 
it  were  incorporated  at  the  national  level. 
Tlie  scope  of  its  membership  and  busi- 
ness now  transcends  any  one  State  or 
group  of  States.  Its  declared  purposes 
and  activities  extend  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  servicemen  killed  who  live 
in  every  section  of  the  countrj',  and  the 
number  of  chapters  doubled  in  a  short 
time,  as  hundreds  of  new  widows  turned 
to  Gold  St-^r  Wives  of  America  for  assist- 
ance with  their  financial  and  emotional 
problems.  Its  officers  and  board  members 
reride  in  .such  scattered  States  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, Washington,  California,  Col- 
orado, Kansas,  Minnesota,  Virginia.  Mis- 
souri, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey. 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 
In  every  sense  of  the  term  and  in  all 
aspects  of  its  operations  this  is  truly 
a  national  organization  dedicated  to  sig- 
nificant national  purposes. 

The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  has 
repeatedly  been  hindered  and  prevented 
from  giving  assistance  to  the  young  wid- 
ows who  desperately  need  the  help  that 
could  have  been  available  to  them 
through  this  organization,  solely  because 
of  their  lack  of  a  Federal  charter.  Efforts 
to  make  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America 
known  through  survivor  assistance  of- 
ficers at  military  installations  have  been 
refused  on  the  basis  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  not  recogiiized  as  a  reputable  or- 
ganization, while  in  other  instances,  con- 
tacts at  military  bases  have  resulted  in 
inquiries  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  the  reliability  of  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America. 

Officials  of  the  Veterans'  Admmistra- 
tion,  I  am  advised,  have  suggested  that  a 
Federal  charter  should  be  priority  leg- 
islation for  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 
as  a  means  of  establishing  tlie  status  and' 
integrity  of  this  relatively  young  organi- 
zation. The  organization  could  thus  ac- 
quire the  respect  and  stature  which  come 
only  to  those  organizations  who  are  so 
recognized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  criteria  set  forth  in  1969  in 
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the  Standards  for  the  Granting  of  Fed- 
eral Charters  by  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary.  In  every  aspect  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America, 
Inc.,  more  than  measures  up  to  those 
lequiicd  standards.  It  is  clearly  a  na- 
tionul  permanent  organization  operating 
'n  the  public  interest;  the  fharacter  of 
tliis  organization  is  such  that  charter- 
ing by  the  Congress  as  a  Federal  cor- 
poration is  the  only  appropiiate  form  of 
incorporation;  it  is  solely  a  patriotic, 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  de- 
voted to  civic  and  membership  better- 
ment; and  it  aspires  to  provide  nation- 
wide services  which  cannot  be  adequately 
oi-ganized  without  a  nationslly  granted 
charter. 

The  objects  and  puiposes  cf  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  Ameiica  are  most  com- 
mendable. In  addition  to  honoring  the 
memory  of  loved  ones  who  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  while  serving  in  the 
Ai-med  Forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
committed  to  a-ssi^ting  their  widows  and 
children,  both  materially  and  spuitually. 
One  of  its  stated  goals,  for  example,  is 
to  provide  the  benefits  of  a  happy, 
healtliy,  and  wholesome  life  to  minor 
children  of  persons  who  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  om*  country.  Another  aim  is  to  pro- 
mote activities  and  interests  designed 
to  foster  among  lis  membei-s  tlie  proper 
mental  attitude  to  face  the  future  with 
courage.  Direct  aid  to  the  widows  and 
childi'en  of  former  servicemen  is  like- 
wise an  obligation  x.hich  this  organiza- 
tion has  assumed. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  also  that  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of.  America  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  noble  cause  of  safe- 
guarding and  transmitting  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy  for  which  members  of  our 
armed  services  fought  and  died.  They 
have  likewise  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  in  upholding  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  commmiity.  State,  and  Na- 
tion. In  all  these  respects  this  organiza- 
tion deserves  the  treatment  which  Con- 
gi'ess  has  previously  accorded  other  sim- 
ilar national  groups. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  22,  1973, 
I  strongly  urged  prompt  consideration 
of  this  measure.  Today  I  so  ui'ge  again. 
The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  de- 
serve the  national  stature  and  corporate 
structure  required  to  achieve  its  worth- 
while goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1998 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
foUowlng-named  persons,  to  wit: 

Mrs.  Jean  T.  Eastman,  1112  Rosemary 
Lane,  Ozark,  Alabama  30300; 

Urs.  Lavone  Tuetlng,  5325  Beard  Avenue, 
South,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  56410; 

Mrs.  Lucy  Walker.  145  Foxlalr  Drive,  Col- 
lege Park,  Georgia  30349; 

Mrs.  Bemice  E.  Dodge.  4431  West  Colo- 
rado Avenue.  Denver,  Colorado  80219; 
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Mrs.  Joj'  Dove,  4224  Choweii 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55410 

Mrs.  June  Bollch,  29  Dixie 
Alabama  3G300; 

Mrs.    Mickey   Lovell,    862    Po; 
Denver,  Colorado  80220; 

Mrs.    Franc    F.    Gray,    6901 
South,  MiiDieapoliM,  ^iillne.sota 

Mis.  Paul  T.  Bartscli,  9  East 
rH^-e.  Colling.swood,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Geraldine  B.  Chitlhk. 
Fr..iikfoit.  Indiuna  46041: 

Mrs.  J(.\nnette   B.   Early,   j 
Houston,  Texas  77016; 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Galoiti,  117  Pinf 
■..•11.  Massar-huseus  01H51; 

Mrs.  Marie  Gamnil!.  4.330  East 
Denver.  Colorado  8022(l: 

Mrs.  Edith  V.  Knov  les.  P.O.  J 
bany.  Georgi.".  31702: 

Mrs.    Darleiie    M(;DoniiUl,    8J2 
low.  Ctil.-ago.  lUinnis  «;065I; 

Mrs.  Marie  B.  Palmer,  P.O. 
laudo,  Floiid.a  32805; 

Mrs.   Lorraine   S.   Patterson. 
Rnad.  Silver  Spring.  Maryland  i 

Mrs.    .Tohnnie    D.    Spillnian 
.Street.  Denver,  Color.ido  80205; 

Mrs.    Ingrid    G.    Stewart.    l;?8 
Drive.  San  Antonio.  Texa.s  78209: 

Mrs.   Joyce   Treniayne.    1905 
Columbus.  Georgia  31905: 

Mrs.    Larue    Yessen,    1099    E. 
Brooklyn.  New  York  11234; 
and  their  snccessoi's.  ai-e  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
of  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America 
called  the  corporation)    and  by 
shall  be  known  and  have  per 
sion   and   the   powers   and 
tained  in  this  Art. 

COMPLETION"   OF   ORG.»NIZA 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  pei  5ons 
in  the  hrst  .section  of  this  Ac 
i/ed  to  complete  the  organlza 
corporation  by  the  election  of 
employees,  the  adoption  of  a 
and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  w 
and  the  doing  of  such  other  aci 
uecessary  for  such  purpose. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORIt)RATION 
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Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  pur^ses  of  the 
corporation  shall   be — 

(1)  to  assist  in  upholding  t*  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  Stal  ss  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  inculcate  a  sense  o  individual 
obligation  to  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation; 

(2)  to  honor  the  memory  oil  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  tje  service  of 
our  country; 

(3)  to  safeguard  and  transmit 
the  principles  of  justice,  fr 
democracy  for  which  members  o 
.services  fought  and  died; 

<4)   to  provide   the   benefits 
healthful,  and  wholesome  life  to 
dren  of  persons  who  died  in  th  ; 
our  country; 

(6)   to   promote    activities    aifci 
designed  to  foster  among  its 
proper  melital  attitude  to  face 
with  courage;  and 

(6)  to  aid,  wlienever  nece.ssJry,  widows 
and  children  of  persons  who  diedjiu  the  serv- 
ice of  otu:  country. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sfc.  4.  The  corporation  shall  hfcve 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  compl|i: 
fend  In  any  court  of  competent 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use 
seal: 

(3)  to    choose    such    officers 
trustees,  managers,  agents,  anc 
as  the  business  of  the 
quire; 

<4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alteJa  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
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l.iv.s  of  the  United  States  or  an; 
which  the  corporation  is  to  opera 
management  of  its  property  and 
Union  of  its  affairs; 

(5»   to  contract  and  be 

(6)  to    charge    and    collect 
ctue.  .subscription  fees,  and  receive 
lion.s  or  grains  of  money  or  pn 
de\oted  to  tlie  carrying  out  of  its 

(7)  to  to.ke  and  hold  by  lease, 
cli:>so.   grant,   devise,    bequest,  or 
any  ))rnperty,  real  or  personal, 
ntiaining  riie  objects  and  cairying 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
■loplicfble  pruvisions  of  law  in  any 
go\erniiig  tiie   amount  or  kind  o 
personal  property  which  may  be 
iB)    otherwise   limiting   or   contr 
ov. :ior:h)p  of  real  or  personal 
loiporatlon  operating  in  such  Stal^ 

(8)  to    transfer,    enctimber,    ai 
•■e:i!  or  persona!  property; 

lO)    to  borrow  money  for  the 
the   corporation,   issue   bond 
.ur-.i,re  the  same  by  mortgage,  sub 
npi'liTi'iie  provl.sions  of  Federal  or 

(10)  t:i  adopt,  alter,  use,  and 
eiiiijienis.  .souls,  and  badges  as  it 
luirie:   ai'd 

(11)  tj  do   any  and  all   acts 
11'  c'cssiry  aiid  proper  to  cari'y  out 
;!.'Kl  i>  irpr.::es  of  the  corporation, 
purpose  the  corporation  shall  alsc 
addition  to  the  foregoing  in  this 
siibseot'on,   the   rights,   powers, 
liabilities  of  the  existing  corporatio4i 
I')  ill  section  18  as  far  as  they  are  no 
or  sMperstfied  by  this  Act. 

IRIN(  rpAi.  oFrict;   scope  of  act|^^ 

ntSiRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AG! 

SFf.  5.  (a)   The  principal  office 
po.Ption  shall  be  located  in  Albanj , 
or  In  such  other  place  as  may  later 
mined   tjy    ihe   board  of  directors 
activities   of    the   corporation   sha  1 
confined  to  that  place  and  may  be 
ilirnugnout   the  various  States 
sious  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall 
Limes  in   the  District  of  Columbis 
iiaied  agent  authorized  to  accept 
proce.ss  lor  the  corporation,  and 
service  upon  such  agent,  or 
business    address    of    such    agent, 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon 
poration. 

Mr..MB!rRSHIP;    voting    RIGHlk 

Srr.  6.  (a)  Eligibility  for  meml  ership  in 
the  'orporatlon  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  shall,  except  as  provid  id  In  this 
.^ct,  be  determined  as  the  constit  itlon  and 
bylaws  of  tlie  corporation  may  pro  ride. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporat  on,  other 
than  lionorary  and  associate  meml  ers,  sliall 
iiave  the  right  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
( onstitutioii  and  bylaws  of  the  co  poratiou. 

BOARD    OF    directors;    COMPOSHfON; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
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Sfc.  7.   (a)   Upon  enactment  of 
Uie  membership  of  the  initial  boarc 
tors  of  the  corporation  shall 
following  persons — 

Mrs.    Franc    P.   Gray,    6901    Peni  i 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Pauline  T.  Bartsch,  3  East 
Terrace.    Collingswood,    New 

Mrs.  Geraldine  B.  Cbittick,  P.O, 
Frankfort,  Indiana  46041; 

Mrs.   Jeanette  B.  Early,   5314 
Houston,  Texas  77016; 

Mrs.   Mary   R.   Galotta,    117 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  08151; 

Mrs.  Marie  Oammill,  4330  East 
Denver,  Colorado  80220; 

Mrs.   Edith  V.  Knowles,   P.O 
Albany,  Georgia  31702; 

Mrs.  Darlene  McDonald,  842  Nortii 
Chicago,  Illinois  60651; 
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Mrs.  Marie  B.  Palmer,  P.O.  Box  5636,  Or- 
lando. Florida  J2  0.  ; 

Mrs.  Lorraiie  S.  Patterson,  320  Pen  wood 
Road,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20901; 

Mrs.  Johnnie  D.  Splllman,  3145  Steele 
Sueet,  Denver,  Colorado  80205: 

Mrs.  Ingrld  G.  Stewart,  138  Devonshire 
.Thrive,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209; 

Mrs.  Joyce  Tremayne,  1905  Dec  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Georgia  31903; 

r.Trs.  I  avone  Tuctin^,  D325  Beard  Avenue 
J-outh,  Mlnneapoli-,  T'^lnne-ota  5.';410; 

Mrr.  Larue  Ye-^sen,  1099  East  51st  Street. 
Brooklyn,  New  Yor'i  1 1234. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corpor-.tio-i  rhall  consist  cf  such  number 
(not  less  than  fifteen),  shall  be  selected  In 
such  manner  (in-Iu'lnj  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies), and  shall  .=erve  for  such  term  as 
may  be  pre-crlbed  In  the  con-.tittitlon  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board"  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  boarl  of  the  corporation  and  shall, 
during  the  intervals  between  corporation 
meetings,  be  re-pon-ible  for  the  seneral  poli- 
cies and  pro2:ram  of  the  corporation.  The 
board  shall  be  rcpon-'ible  for  all  linancc. 

OPnCE'S:     ELECTION    OP    OFFICERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  olHcers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board,  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be 
as  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation.  Other  officer  positions 
may  be  created  as  pre'scribeJ  in  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation. 

USE  OF  I.NCOME;   LO.^NS  TO  OFFICUIS,  DIRECTORS, 
OR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  member, 
officer,  or  dlrejtor,  or  be  diitrlbutaijle  to  any 
such  person  otherwise  than  upon  dissolution 
or  final  liqiddation  of  the  corporation  as 
providei  in  section  16  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  sub?ectioii,  however,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  officers  of  the  corporation  in 
amounts  approved  by  the  executive  cominit- 
tes  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any  di- 
rector who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  such  loans  shall  be  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  to  the  corporation  for  the 
amount  or  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

NONPOLlTICAl,    NATURE    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  its  officers, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents  as  such, 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate 
for  office. 

tHBILITY  POR   ACTS  OP  OPPICERS   AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PHIVILEGES 

Sec  12.  Such  provisions,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  as  have  been  granted  heretofore 
to  other  national  veterans'  organizations  by 
virtue  of  their  being  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress are  hereby  granted  and  accrue  to  the 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 

PROHIBrriON    AGAINST    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK    OK 
PAYMENT   OP   DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  nor  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records;     INSPECTION 

Sec  14.  The  corporation  shaU  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  members,  board  of  directors, 
and  committees  having  any  of  the  authority 
Of  the  board  of  directors;  and  It  shall  also 
J^eep  at  Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 


names  and  addresses  of  Its  members  entitled 
to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  cor- 
poration may  be  inspected  by  any  membw 
entitled  to  vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpoise,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT    OF    FINANCIAI.    THANSACTIONS 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually,  in  accord- 
ance w  ith  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards, by  independent  certified  public 
pccountants  or  independent  licensed  public 
accountants,  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regu- 
latory atithority  cf  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  th.p  United  Stales.  Tlie  audit 
shall  be  conducterl  at  the  place  or  places 
v.Ji^re  the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are 
normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  nil  other  paper?, 
thini^s.  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
tie  audit  .shall  be  made  available  to  the 
person  or  persons  conducting  the  audit;  and 
1  uU  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  deposi- 
tories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be 
r.fTorded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six. 
months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  audit  was  made.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  tlie  audit  and 
shall  include  such  statements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  present  fairly  the  corporation's  assets 
and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with  an 
analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  detaU  by 
a  statement  of  the  corporation's  Income  and 
expenses  during  tlie  year  Including  the  re- 
sults of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  pub- 
lliihiug,  or  other  commercial-type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  tlie  corporation,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
otatements.  The  reports  shall  not  be  printed 
at-  a  public  document. 

LTQTTIDATION 

Sec,  16.  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  discharge 
or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  t^sets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

E.XCLUSIVE    KICHT    TO    NAME,    EMBLEMS,    SEALS, 
A^'D   BADGES 

Sec  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America.  The  corporation 
shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  use, 
or  to  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such  em- 
blems, seals,  and  badges  as  have  heretofore 
been  uspd  by  the  corporation  referred  to  In 
section  18  in  carrying  out  Its  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  interfere  or  conflict  with 
established  or  vested  rights. 

TBANSFEB   OF  ASSETS 

Sec  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America, 
Incorporated,  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization in  the  State  of  New  York,  upon 
dlschanging  or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the 
payment  and  discharge  of  all  of  the  liability 
of  such  corporation  and  upon  complying 
with  all  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

RESERVATION    OP    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    KLPEAL 
CUARTEK 

Sec.  19.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannim)  (by  request) : 
S.  1999.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  oaths  and  affliinatlons 
and  for  the  issuance  of  subpenas  In  In- 
vestigations, hearings  and  proceedings 


in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  oaths  and  affirmations 
and  for  the  issuance  of  subpenas  in  in- 
vestigations, hearings  and  proceedings  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
submitted  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Defartment  of  the  iNrSRIOS. 

Washington,  D.C..  jMtie  12,  19',  S. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DX:. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  admin  is  tratiou 
of  oaths  and  affirmations  and  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  subpoenas  in  Investigations,  bearings, 
and  proceedings  in  the  Department  of  the 
Iiiterior." 

We  lecommend  that  the  bUl  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  CommitJee  for  consideration, 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  delegate,  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  issue  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses  and  for  discovery  pur- 
po:es,  including  subpoenas  duces  tecum.  The 
.subpoenas  would  run  to  the  Government,  to 
private  parties  who  are  non  litigants,  as  well 
as  to  parties  in  administrative  proceeding.^. 
The  proposal  is  similar  to  provisions  grant- 
ing the  subpoena  power  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  the  Federal  Power  Conanis- 
sion.  The  bill  would  apply  to  any  investiga- 
tion, hearing  or  proceeding  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  any  discov- 
ery or  investigation  in  regard  to  such  hear- 
ing or  proceeding.  The  provision  would  be 
applicable  anywhere  within  the  United 
States. 

By  an  amendment  issued  July  15.  1968  33 
FJl.  10394  (July  20.  1968),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  amended  5  1850.0-7  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Depai'tment  governing  sub- 
poenas in  public  land  hearings  to  provide  for 
subpoenas  duces  tectun  and  subpoenas  to 
compel  witnesses  to  testify  at  prehearing 
depositions  for  discovery  purposes.  The  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  ou  Goverutueut  Opera- 
tions. House  of  RepresetUati\es.  subsequently 
questioned  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
Department  to  iSiiue  discovery  subpoenas  and 
subpoenas  duces  tecum,  and  informed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  its  position.  A 
review  of  the  DepartmenTs  statutory  au- 
thorization led  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
authority  to  adopt  subpoenas  duces  tecum 
and  discovery  subpoena  powers  by  regula- 
tion was  deficient.  The  Honorable  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Chairman  of  the  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee,  was  so  in- 
formed on  January  14.  1970. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  such  author- 
ity. Judge  Alexander  HoltzofT  has  stated: 

"Broad  and  liberal  discovery  has  com- 
pletely revolutionized  litigation  in  the  F*d- 
eral  courts.  As  a  result  of  the  wide  use  of 
these  remedies,  most  lawyers  come  Into  court 
for  the  trial  thoroughly  familiar  not  only 
with  their  own  case,  but  also  with  the  case  of 
the  adverse  party.  Surprise  has  been  reduced 
to  a  mlnimttm.  Counsel  frequently  start  the 
trial    armed   with    depositions    that    either 
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eliminate  a  great  deal  of  controversial  mat- 
ter, or  else  with  evidence  In  such  shape  that 
It  can  be  introduced  much  more  promptly 
und  efficaciously  than  otherwise  might  have 
i-een  the  case.  .  .  .  The  Important  considera- 
tion is  that  all  of  these  innovations  tend  to 
bring  about  a  Just  decision  on  the  merits." 
("A  Judge  Looks  at  the  Rules".  1966  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  page  ».) 

Rules  of  civil  procedure  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral Judicial  systems  have  permitted  pretrial 
tliscovery  lor  many  years.  These  rules  allow 
nut  only  pretrial  subpoena  powers  for  depo- 
sitions and  production  of  documents  and 
tangibles;  also  Included  are  provisions  for 
written  InterrogRtories  and  requests  for  ad- 
mission. Trial  by  surprise  has  long  been 
abandoned.  Due  to  the  lack  of  subpoena 
power,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  still 
in  the  position  of  the  litigant  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  reformed  rules  of  civil  procedure. 
Tlie  private  litigaut.  however,  may  avail  hlm- 
hclf  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5 
US.C.  552)  to  obtain,  prior  to  hearing,  with 
few  exceptions,  any  papers  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  would  be  available  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  in  a  civil  action. 
It  is  patently  unfair  to  deny  the  Government 
the  .same  opportunity  in  presenting  Its  case. 

We  would  also  like  to  emphasize  tliat  tliis 
proposal  would  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only 
to  this  Department,  bttt  to  the  private  party 
as  well.  It  would  also  enable  private  parties 
to  obtain  from  third  parties  evidence  which 
could  not  be  reached  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

On  June  2  nnd  3.  1970.  at  its  Fourth  Ple- 
nary Session,  the  Admini.strative  Conference 
of  the  United  States  adopted  the  following 
recommendation-;  concerning  discovery  in 
administrative  adjudicatory  prcceediii;^s: 

e.     PRODUITION    or    DOCUMEWTS    AND    TANGIBLE 
THINGS 

(a)  From  non-part  Us 

A  party  to  the  proceeding  should  be  able 
to  obtain  in  accordance  with  agency  rules  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  requiring  a  non- 
party to  produce  relevant  designated  docu- 
ments and  tangible  things,  not  privileged,  at 
a  prehearing  conference,  at  the  taking  of  the 
non-party'8  deposition,  or  at  any  other  spe- 
cific time  and  place  desi^^nated  bv  the  issu- 
ing officer. 

(b)   From  parties 

A  party  to  the  proceeding  should  be  able 
to  apply  to  the  presiding  officer  for  an  order 
requiring  any  other  party  to  produce  and 
to  make  available  for  inspection,  copying  or 
photographing,  at  a  prehearing  conference 
or  other  specific  time  and  place,  any  desig- 
nated documents  and  tangible  things,  not 
privileged,  which  constitute  or  contain  rele- 
vant evidence.  The  party  seeking  production 
should  serve  copies  of  the  application  on  the 
other  party  or  parties  to  the  proceeding,  who 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  notify  the 
presiding  officer  of  any  objections.  The  pre- 
siding officer  should  order  the  production  of 
such  designated  documents  and  tangible 
things  unless  he  finds  that  there  is  not  good 
cause  for  doing  so. 

<c)  From  the  agency 
For  the  purposes  of  [reconunendation  6], 
the  agency  conducting  the  proceeding  should 
be  considered  a  party  to  the  proceeding 
whether  or  not  the  agency  staff  participates 
as  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

•  •  •  *  • 

a.    StTBPOBNAS 

The  presiding  officer  should  have  the  power 
to  issue  subpoenas  ad  testificandum  and 
dtices  tecum  at  any  time  during  the  course 
of  the  proceeding.  Agencies  affected  by  the 
Recommendations  that  do  not  have  the  stat- 
utory autliorlty  to  Issue  subpoenas  should 
seek  to  obtain  any  necessary  authority  from 
the  Congress. 
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At  their   1970  Convention, 
Bar  Association  resolved  that 
given  ".  .  .  to  all  agencies  to 
available  subpoenas  in  adjudicatory 
Ings  .  .  ."   The   enclosed    drafj 
the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  and  the  ABA.  It  is 
.sally  recognized  today  tliat 
poena  and  discovery  powers 
tlxorough   and  eqai  table  hear 
inatlng  surprise,  narrowing  Is.s 
ing  settlements,  and  saving  tin  ( 

The  Office  of  Management  a 
advised   that   there   is   no   ob. 
presentation  of  this  draft  bill  frt>m 
point  of  the  Admini.itratiju's 
Sincerely  yours. 
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S.  20C0.  A  bill  to  provide 
provement  of  road.s  in  Ra; 
area.  Referred  lo  the  Comm 
lie  Works. 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    Mi 
today  I  am  introducing  a 
one   I   advanced   in   the   9: 
which  would  authorize  the 
of  Engineers  to  improve 
the  roads  leading  to  the 
project  in  Huntingdon 

During  construction  of  tl 
Dam,  larfiC  equipment  was 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
heavy  strain  en  the  roads 
the  project.  Unfortunately, 
not  appropriated  in  the  oris 
tlon  which  would  maintain 
the  project's  acce.";s  roads 
rent  needs. 

The  Raystown  Dam  projec  i 
pleted  will  be  a  major 
ity  for  Pennsylvania  and  its 
ing  States.  The  lake  will 
needed  flood   control  for 
River  Valley.  The  lake  itsel 
long  and  h(as  110  miles  of  she  f 
makes   the  area  excellent 
swimming,  fishinfr,  camping, 
nicking  and  nature  viewing 
its  size  and  the  activities 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
lake  will  attract  up  to  1.8  m: 
a  year.  Currently  the  road 
this  large  project  are  filled 
and  become  very  hazardous 
This  situation  is  extremely 
it  affects  the  safety  of 
lake. 

In    normal    situations, 
Township  residents  would 
for  the  maintenance  of  these 
ever,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
piu-chased   property  for 
Dam  project  which  amoimte( 
mately  63  percent  of  tlie 
base.  Consequently,  the 
ment  has   reduced   the 
Juniata  Township  residents 
the  access  roads  leading  t 
town  Dam  project. 

Mr.  President,  the 
troducing    today    would 
Army   Corps  of   Engineers 
these  access  roads  to  a 
would  safely  accommodate 
visitor  traffic.  I  feel  this 
mandatory  if  we  are  to  use 
town  and  its  accompanying 
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By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
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10  years  the  period  of  time 
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Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  redu(Je 
to  10  tlie  number  of  years 
woman  must  have  been  marridd 
to  receive  .social  security  bene  fits 
on  tiie  earnings  of  her  formei 

111   recent  years  significant 
ments  liave  been  made  in  soci  il 
rpsuliing  in  more  adequate  ir  comes 
million.s  of  the  elderly,  the  dis  tbled 
their  dependents  and  survivors 

Mevcrtheles"*,  there  are 
gorie,s  of  persons,  among  then 
voinen.  who  are  still  inadeqi^tcly 
tt?f:ted  by  social  security. 

Under  current  law,  a  divor^ 
must  have  been  married  for  i 
year.s  ni  order  to  receive  a  wifi 
ows   benefits.   But   a   woman 
manied  for  less  than  20  years 
spent  wliat  would  have  been 
wm-king  years  in  the  home 
suit,  be  left  with  either  no  sociki 
pi-otection  or  a  very  meager  benefit 
on  her  own  earnings. 

I  liave  received  letters  from 
Mibioiiri  and  in  other  States 
married  for  as  long  as  18, 19,  oi 
years,  and  who  have  been  le 
any  social  security  benefits 
the  arbitrary  20-year  duratioh 
riage  requirement  now  in  the 

Tills  seems  especially  inec^itable 
view    of   the  fact   that  an 
woman  may  become  entitled 
benefit  after  only  1  year  of 
to  a  widow's  benefit  after  h^lng 
niairied  for  a  minimum  of  9 

1  welve  years  ago  the  President' 
mission  on  the  Status  of  Worn  an 
mended  tiiat  the  duration-o^mar 
requirement  for  divorced 
duced  to  10  years. 

I  believe  this  proposal  should 
ously   considered   by   Congr 
fiirtlier  delay. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2002.  A  bill  to  sjnend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prot^ide 
fundable  credit  against  tax  foi 
ondary  education  expenses  _ 
and  fees  paid  by  the  taxp>ayei 
able  to  the  attendance  of  a 
an  institution  of  post-secondary 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Gt7ARANTKEO     POST- SECONDARY     EDUCATION     FOR 
AMERICANS     ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presideijt,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  which,  When  en- 
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acted,  will  guarantee  every  American  a 
full  opportunity  to  receive  as  much  edu- 
cation as  he  or  she  desii«s.  Through  a 
$1,200  tax  credit — or  a  tax  refund  If  there 
is  no  tax  liability — for  tuition  and  fees, 
every  student  can  be  assured  of  full  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  introduce  this  leg- 
islation, I  am  contemplating  its  effect  on 
.\inerican  society  not  only  in  the  1970's 
and  1980's,  but  also  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  direction  of  our  country  in  the 
2 1st  centui-y. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  men  of  vision 
saw  in  education  the  opportunity  to 
build  a  foundation  for  democracy.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  people  of 
my  home  State  of  Indiana  translated 
that  vision  into  the  words  of  their  Con- 
stitution when  they  said: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  to 
provide,  by  law,  for  a  general  .system  of 
education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation, 
from  township  schools  to  a  state  tmlverslty, 
trherein  tuition  shall  be  gratin.  aii(t  equally 
open  to  all.  (emphasis  added  i 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  circum- 
stances did  pei-mit  every  American  to 
have  full  access  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. That  is  the  purpo.se  of  my  pro- 
posal. 

"With  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial society  by  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  our  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  need  to  provide  full  utilization  of 
our  labor  force.  By  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tuiy,  only  15  percent  of  our  labor  force 
will  be  utilized  In  the  production  of  goods 
and  the  cultivation  of  food.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  labor  force  will  be  com- 
posed of  people  providing  services.  The 
children  being  bom  today  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  21st  century.  It  is  not  idle  fu- 
turism to  think  of  the  world  in  which 
they  will  live,  for  that  world  is  less  than 
a  generation  away.  We  must  plan  for 
their  education  now. 

Having  said  this.  It  Is  also  worth  not- 
ing that  the  direction  which  an  Individ- 
ual takes  In  life  Is  often  dependent  on 
the  education  opportunities  available  to 
him.  Likewise,  the  direction  a  society 
takes  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
educational  opportunities  it  affords  Its 
people.  We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
need  for  Individual  creativity  and  pro- 
ductivity when  we  consider  Increasing 
educational  opportunities,  nor  can  we 
ignore  the  needs  of  those  who  are  pres- 
ently unable  to  pursue  their  education 
after  high  school.  In  short,  any  effort  to 
Increase  educational  opportimity  must 
take  account  of  those  factors  which  pres- 
ently Inhibit  the  fullest  possible  educa- 
tion within  our  society.  Unless  we  expand 
education  to  Its  widest  horizons,  we  doom 
our  society  to  all  too  narrow  goals. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  my  leg- 
islation encompasses  the  widest  possible 
participation  by  all  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  furthering  their  education.  It 
mcludes  part-time  students,  profession- 
als, those  seeking  new  skills  and  profici- 
encies, and  those  pursuing  advanced 
study.  And  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  21st  century  will  draaand  both  the 
general  and  special  knoidedge  whteh  Is 
provided  by  a  wide  variety  of  Institutions 


my  bill  gives  consideration  to  commu- 
nity colleges  and  private  schools. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  these  days  Is  pricing  more 
and  more  young  people  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. We  have  adopted  legislation  to  as- 
sist those  from  low-income  families  to 
pursue  post-secondary  education,  but  it 
is  the  children  from  middle-income 
backgrounds  who  now  need  our  atten- 
tion. Often,  it  is  these  people  who  are 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  postsecondary 
education  market  by  skyrocketing  tui- 
tion costs. 

The  cost  of  postsecondary  education 
is  rising  at  a  rapid  rate.  Between  1973-74 
and  1974-75,  the  increase  in  public  2- 
year  colleges  was  an  inflationary  15.4 
percent.  At  private  2-year  schools,  the 
increase  at  public  4-year  institutions  was 
17.5  percent,  and  at  private  4-year  col- 
leges, it  was  16.5  percent.  These  ai-e  in- 
creases the  poor  and  middle-mcome 
families  caimot  afford.  They  ai-e  in- 
creases that  will  result  in  a  les.sening  of 
educational  quality  in  our  society. 

In  an  effort  to  decrease  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  postsecondary  education, 
my  legislation  limits  Increased  tuition 
costs  over  the  1975-76  year  allowable 
under  the  credit  to  an  adjustment  no 
greater  than  the  annual  price  index  per- 
centage. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  provides  a 
tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,200  which  may  be 
applied  only  to  actual  academic  tuition 
and  fee  payments;  not  to  room,  board, 
social,  and  other  noneducational  costs.  A 
taxpayer  may  claim  a  credit  against  his 
tax  liability  for  the  costs  of  tuition  and 
academic  fees  at  an  accredited  post- 
secondary  educational  institution.  If  the 
taxpayer  has  no  tax  liability,  he  Is  en- 
titled to  a  refund.  The  taxpayer  may  take 
this  credit  for  expenses  which  he  has 
paid  toward  the  education  of  his  or  her 
spouse  or  dependent  children. 

The  credit  allowed  is  based  on  a  for- 
mula of  80  percent  of  the  first  $500  of  ex- 
penses, 60  percent  of  the  expenses  be- 
tween $500  and  $1,000,  and  40  percent  of 
expenses  between  $1,000  and  $2,250.  with 
a  maximum  allowable  credit  of  $1,200. 
The  allowable  credit  can  be  increased  as 
the  Department  of  Labor's  anntud  price 
index  increases. 

Not  only  may  a  parent  claim  the 
credit,  but  a  student  who  works  while  at- 
tending a  post-secondary  educational  in- 
stitution* wiU  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
credit  against  his  own  tax  liability 
Either  the  parent  or  the  dependent  will 
be  aUowed  to  claim  the  credit,  but  not 
both. 

My  bm  provides  relief  when  educa- 
tional expenses  are  due.  Many  Institu- 
tions require  payments  of  tuition  prior 
to  enrollment.  My  proposal,  therefore, 
permits  the  taxpayer  to  file  an  amended 
return  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  receive  the  aUowed  credit  prior  to 
the  required  payment  to  the  institution. 
Further,  provisions  are  Included  which 
provide  for  the  direct  payment  of  the 
aUowable  credit  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
educational  Institution.  In  this  way  full 
educational  opportunity  Is  guaranteed. 

Mr.  President,  a  June  3.  1978  article 
In  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  stated: 


Another  year  of  scrimping  and  scraping 
to  make  ends  meet  is  in  prospect  for  hun- 
dreds of  American  colleges  and  universities. 
.  .  .  Some  hard-pressed  schools  are  wonder- 
ing whether  they  will  be  able  to  make  1. 
through  another  academic  years. 

For  many  of  our  fine  educational  In- 
stitutions, time  is  growing  short.  Solu- 
tions to  their  economic  plight  must  b" 
found  or  we  will  .soon  find  that  the  door  i 
to  educational  opportunity  have  been 
shut.  Unless  we  act  now,  there  simply 
will  not  be  sufficient  educational  institu- 
tions to  provide  opportunity  for  our 
people. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  must  now  pre- 
sence the  institution.s,  both  public  and 
private,  that  are  providing  vital  educa- 
tional services  to  our  countiy.  My  legis- 
lation provides  the  long  overdue  first 
step  of  guaranteeing  to  the  student  Uie 
educational  opportunity  which  was  th*? 
vision  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and 
which  was  the  commitment  of  State.s 
such  as  Indiana  150  years  ago. 

In  previous  years.  I  have  sponsore>l 
legislation  providing  for  loans  and  grants 
to  students  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance. In  the  years  since  my  measures  for 
grants  and  irtsured  loans  have  become 
law,  the  advantages  of  these  laws  have 
been  reduced — both  in  amounts  available 
in  regard  to  need  and  numbers  requiring 
such  assistance.  The  bill  I  offer  today 
recognizes  that  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
For  their  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  of  our  great  Nation,  we  must  pro- 
vide that  as.sistance  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  iu 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.2002 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ouaranteed  Post 
Secondary  Education  for  Americans  Act."' 

That  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  credits  allowed)  Is  amended  by  reniun- 
bering  section  42  as  43,  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  41  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  43.  Post-Seconoart  Education  Ex- 
penses. 
"(a)  General  Ritle. — ^In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shaU  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  post-secondary  education  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  are  attributable  to  the  at- 
tendance of  any  Individual  as  a  student  at 
an  institution  of  post-secondary  education. 
"(b)  LncrrATioNs. — 

"(1)      ONB     TAXPAYER     PER     STtTDENT.— ^Wlth 

respect  to  post-secondary  education  expense;, 
attributable  to  the  attendance  of  one  in- 
dividtial  as  a  student  at  an  institution  ol 
poet-secondary  education,  the  credit  allowec 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  aUowed  to  onlv 
one  taxpayer  each  taxable  year  to  the  extent 
such  taxpayer  pays  such  expenses  attributa- 
ble to  such  student  during  that  year. 

"(2)  Amoxtnt  per  student. — The  credit  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  post-second- 
ary education  expenses  attributable  to  one 
student  dull  not  exceed — 

**(A)  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penses which  does  not  exceed  $500; 
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"(B)  60  percent  of  the  amouin  ot  surh  ex- 
penses which  Is  greater  than  $500  but  does 
not  exceed  $},000;  and 

"(C)  40  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penses which  is  t;reater  than  C1,000  but  does 
I  tot  exceed  (2,350.  As  soon  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar  year  aa  the  necessary  data  be- 
coraa  available  n-oni  tlie  Bureau  of  Libor 
StatLsllcs  cf  the  Deparinneni  of  Labor.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  tiic  percentage  difference, 
if  any,  between  the  price  index  for  fcuch 
caiendar  year  and  the  price  index  for  calen- 
dar year  ia75.  Each  dollar  amount  In  pp.ra- 
graph  (i)  of  this  subsection  thml  be  chau^'eJ 
^y  an  amount  corre.spondlnti  lo  tlie  percen- 
tage dilfeieuce  in  price  Indices  rtpoi  :.'d  lo 
the  Secretary  or  hl.^  dc'.egtts  erd,  a-,  charf^ed, 
rhall  be  the  limitation  in  effect  for  the  cnlen- 
dar  year  during  which  such  report  is  made. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terni 
'price  index'  means  the  average  over  a  calen- 
dar year  of  the  Consainer  Price  Index  (all 
Items — United  States  city  average  t  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(c)  Dronitions.— For  purpoiea  of  this 
section — 

"(1)    POST-EFrONDAB\     Fl'tCATTOS,"    EX"EN'SK>. 

"(A)  Gekehai,  Rile. — The  term  'po.-it-set- 
ondary  education  exp^nse-s'  means  amoun'.s 
paid  for  tuition  and  fees  for  enrollment  or 
attendance  at  an  institution  of  post-secoud- 
ai-y  education,  or  for  accredited  courses  ol 
Instruction  at  such  an  Uisiltution.  and 

"(B)    LlMTIATIONS.^ — 

"(1)  The  amount  of  pr-,t-.secor.dary  tduca- 
tlon  expen.scs  attributable  to  the  attendance 
ot  an  individual  es  a  student  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  post-secondary  education  during  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  credit  allowed  by  subseciiori 
(a)  by  one-half  the  amount  received  by  o\ich 
.student  durin-;  ^uch  year  a.s  a  .•scholarship  o: 
fcllow.ship  grant  (within  the  meaiiiug  of  sec- 
tlou  117(a)(1))  which,  under  section  117,  1? 
not  Includable  In  gross  income. 

"(li)  Tiie  term  'po;t -.secondary  education 
expenses'  does  not  Include  any  amount  paid 
(luring  a  calendar  year  for  tuition  and  fees 
for  enrollment  and  attendance  of  a  student 
at  an  Institution  of  post-secondary  education 
wlUcb  exceeds  tlie  amount  buch  institution 
charged  as  tuition  and  fees  during  the  cal- 
endar jear  1075  (as  adjusted  under  thl'5 
clause).  The  amount  to  which  tuition  and 
fees  are  limited  under  the  first  sentence,  of 
this  clause  shall  btf  changed  by  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  percentage  difference  In 
price  Indices  reported  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  under  sub.sctIon  (b)  (2)  and,  as 
changed,  shall  be  the  limitation  in  effect 
Xor  the  calendar  year  for  which  reported. 

"(2)  Stttdent. — The  term  "student*  means 
til  individual  who  is  enrolled  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basts  in  an  Institution  of  pobt- 
secondary  education  taking  credit  courses 
that  lead  to  a  degree,  diploma  or  certificate. 
Persons  who  are  auditing  credit  courRcs  or 
Who  are  enrolled  in  non-credit  courses  or 
activities  will  not  for  the  purposes  of  this 
8?ction  be  considered  to  be  students. 

"(3)  iKSTmrrioH  of  Post-Secondaht  Edu- 
cation.— ^The  term  'institution  of  post- 
secondary  education'  mean.9  those  institu- 
tions approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  ptirpoees  of  this  section  under 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  and 
certified  by  him  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(4)  Acc«EDnTD  Course  of  iKSTRucnoK. — 
The  term  'accredited  course  of  instruction' 
means  a  course  of  instruction  for  which  credit 
js  allowed  by  an  institution  of  post-.second- 
ary  education. 

"(d)  EixcnoN  TO  ApftT  CRfxrr  to  pRECFa- 
INC  Yeax. — 

'  (I)  In  GENERAt. — ^At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  (made  at  sucli  time  and  in  auch 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  hlK  delegate  pre- 
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scribes  by  regulations),  the 
tmder  subsection  (a)   for  any 
(based  on  the  post-secondary 
peuses  which  the  taxpayer  has  . 
sonably  expects  to  pay  during 
year)  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
lax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  t! 
Taxable  year. 

•t2)  OvEHKSTiM.viBs.— 11  the  ar 
credit  allowed  for  a  preceding 
by  reason  of  an  election  made 
jijrapu    1 1 )    i.s  gitater   than   the 
credit  v  Inch  is  allowable  for  the 
(ba»ed  on  tiie  post-secoudury 
pcnscs  paid  bj  the  taxpayer  diir 
able  ,yfar) .  siicu  excess  ^liall   bi 
uti  uiidei-paymeiit  of  tax  for  tlu 
ill  wiiicli  .such  e.Npenses  me  paid. 

"(3)      U^fDESK.STIMATES. — IX     Ihf 

the  credit  which  i«  allowable  lor 
year  (bat>C'd  on  iUe  poRt-sccond.n 
e.vpen':>es  paid  by  the  tsiy.p.iytr 
tai.able  year)  is  greater  than  ti 
lowed  for  the  preceding  taxable 
Kon  Ol'  an  elociion  made  unde 
(1),  .such  excess  shall  be  Hlluwed 
tional  credit  xinder  sub.-.ection 
taxable  year  in  which  sucli  expci 

"(e)   Disallowance  op  Expens 
TioN. — No  deduction  shall  be 
section   1C2    (relating   to   trade 
expenses)  for  any  aniouTit  of  po 
education  expenses  which  (after 
tlon  of  sub.sectlon  (b) )  Is  taken 
tn   determining   the   amount  of 
allowed  under  subsection  (a).  T. 
.~etiienoe  shall  no;  apply  t:j  t!ip 
ary  education  expenses  of  lUiy 
under  regulations  prescribed  by 
t.iry  or  his  dfcleg.uc,  elects  noi 
provisions   of   this   section    With 
such  expenses  for  the  taxable  y 

"(f)    Regulation. — The    Serri 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  rej 
are  necessary  trj  carry  out  the 
'his  section." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  th 
"Stf.    42.    PO!^t-Secondarv    Edxj 

TENSES. 

•aEC.  43.  Overpayment  ok  Tax. 

(d>  Section  6201(a)  (4)  of  sue 
laiing  to  &s.sessment  autiiority) 

t>y— 

(1)  Inserting  "or  42"  after  "f 
the  caption  of  such  section:  and 

(2)  .striking  out  "oil),"  and 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  'f1 
tax    credit    for    poet-secondary 
e.xpenses) .". 

le)   Section  6401(b)   of  such 
ing  to  excessive  credits)    is 

il)  iusertlug  after  "iubrlcatii|g 
following:  ",  and  42   (relating 
for    post-secondary    education 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  31 
Inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
and  42". 

(f)  Section  6402  of  sucii  Code 
authority   to  make   credits  or 
;;meuded  by  adding  at  the  end 
'oUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)   Post-secondary  cducatlo: 
fund. — Subject   to   the    provls 
sections   (a)    and   (b),  any  ani<|ui 
credit  allowed  under  section  42  ( 
to  post-secondary  education 
Is  considered  an  overpayment 
6401(b)  shall  be  paid  to  the 
poet-secondary  education  to  w 
payer  Intends  to  pay  post 
tlon    expenses     for    which    th< 
allowed." 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by 
apply  to  taxable  vears  beginnlii 
<P:nber31,1975. 
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By  Mr.  BELLMON; 

S.  2004.  A  bill  to  eliminate  i  restric- 
tion on  u.se  of  certain  lands  pai  ented  to 
the  city  of  Hobart,  Kiowa  Coun  ;y,  Okla. 
Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insulax  Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pi-esid  ;nt,  the 
pin-pose  of  this  bill  is  to  i-emove  the  res- 
ervation for  school  purposes  ii  i  patent 
No.  1022741  on  block  10  in  Hobart. 
Ok)a..  when  said  city  deed.s  to  t  le  board 
of  education  of  the  city  of  I  obart  a 
parcel  of  land  on  the  outskirti  of  said 
city  .so  that  a  new  high  school  may  be 
constructed  on  the  edge  of  Hoba  t. 

The  land  in  que.stlon  is  block  0  which 
was  deeded  to  the  city  of  Hoba:  t,  Okla.. 
on  January  23. 1929,  with  the  rc!  ervation 
that  it  be  used  for  school  purp<  ses.  The 
Eniei.soii.  School  buildhig  which  was  lo- 
cated on  block  10  was  torn  di  iwn  and 
removed  in  December  1966.  Sj  ice  that 
time  this  block  has  been  vaca  it  of  all 
buildings  but  is  valuable  proper  y  to  the 
commuuicy  of  Hobart.  Hobart  c  esires  to 
use  block  10  for  other  public  u  >es. 

The  city  of  Hobart,  acting  tli  ough  its 
duly  elected  mayor  and  council,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1974,  has  agreed  to  c  mvey  to 
the  board  of  education  of  Hoba  t.  Okla.. 
a  certain  tract  of  real  estate  of  com- 
parable value  to  block  10,  which  the  Ho- 
bart school  system  needs  and  c  esires  as 
n  building  .site  for  a  new  hlg  i  school 
buildintr,  parkins  lot,  school  au(  ilorlum. 
access  streets,  and  other  api  ropriat? 
jmurovements. 

The  conveyance  by  the  cit:  to  the 
board  is  contingent  on  block  10  teing  re- 
patented  by  the  U.S.  Govemme  it  to  the 
city  of  Hobart  without  the  afort  said  res- 
ervation, or  otherwise  absolute  y  vested 
in  fee  simply  to  the  city  of  Hobs  rt,  Okla. 

Mr.  President,  the  town  of  I  lobart  is 
badly  in  need  of  a  new  high  schc  ol  build- 
ing, parking  lot,  school  auditorium,  ac- 
cess streets,  and  other  appropilate  ini- 
3novements.  The  Hobart  Schod  Board 
does  not  own  an  appropriate  site  for 
building.  The  city  of  Hobart  hs  s  agreed 
to  convey  an  acceptable  site  to  the  Ho- 
bart School  Board  if  the  reser  ration  Is 
removed  from  block  10. 1  urge  he  Con- 
gress for  prompt,  favorable  a  :tion  on 
this  bill. 


2.9 


/  <i 


cosp<  nsors 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  CiP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   10     1 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Dole, 
ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MoNokLx) 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Kennedy)  were  added  as 
S.  19,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  o 
cial  Security  Act  so  as  to  prcjvlde 
the    referral,   for   appropriate 
provided  by  other  State  agencies 
or  disabled  children  who  are 
suplJlemental  security  income 

S.   1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bro:k)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  10<  9,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  Unite  i  States 
Code  to  i-equire  the  compilatiot  of  cur- 
rent data  on  total  population  between 
censuses  and  to  reauire  the  use  of  such 
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current  data  In  the  administration  of 
Federal  laws  In  which  population  is  a 

factor. 

S.    1416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1416, 
a  bill  relating  to  the  settlement  of  debts 
owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries. 

S.    1475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inovye) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1475,  the 
Credit  Union  Financial  Institutions  Act 
Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    1906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abouhezk),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  ttie 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1906,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  nursing  salary 
cost  differential  which  is  presently  al- 
lowed in  determining  the  reasonable  cost 
of  Inpatient  nursing  care  for  purposes  of 
reimbursement  to  providers  under  the 
medicare  program. 

S.     1989 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1989,  a  bill  to  direct  the  preparation 
and  submission  to  the  President  of  infor- 
mation to  assist  in  negotiations  with  oil- 
producing  countries. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 104,  a  resolution  relative  to  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    180 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talbiadge)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 180,  the  resolution  to  amend  rule 
XIX  of  the  Senate  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,1ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 180  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Allek). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINQ 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  166 

AMENDMENT  NO.  e08 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  contested  elec- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
the  State  of  New  Hamp^Ure. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  609  THROT7GH  614 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  six  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  61S  THBOUCH  S2S 

(Oi-dered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  11  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  626 

(Ordered  to  b4  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166),  supra. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  July  23, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  H.R.  7688, 
legislation  amending  section  2  of  the  act 
of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
James  P.  Beirne  of  the  committee  staff 
on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  room  3106,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 


fomia  and  Iowa,  the  New  Jersey  field 
hearing  will  be  centered  on  the  cost  of 
living  as  It  affects  older  Anmlcans  and 
the  ovarii  social  security  system. 

Senator  Wxlliahs,  who  suggested  that 
the  New  Jersey  field  hearing  take  place, 
will  preside. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  I  announced 
on  June  12  that  the  subcommittee  would 
resume  hearings  on  congressional  over- 
sight of  executive  agreements.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  aU  in- 
terested parties  of  a  change  in  the  pre- 
viously announced  hearing  date  of  June 
25.  The  rescheduled  date  is  July  15  at 
10  ajn.,  room  224  in  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Mr.  Monroe  Lele^,  legal 
adviser  to  tlie  State  Depaitment,  will 
testify. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE     OP     HEARINC3f— COST     OF 
LIVING  AND  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  con- 
tinue its  hearings  on  "Future  Directions 
in  Social  Security"  with  a  field  hearing 
in  Newark.  N.J.,  on  Monday,  June  30. 

Senate  business  permitting,  testimony 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  the  mimlclpal 
cotmcil  chamber,  city  hall,  920  Broad 
Street. 

As  at  earlier  field  hearings  hi  Call- 


LATEST  FIGURES  ON  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  the  latest  figtu'es  on  U.S. 
arms  sales  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  fig- 
ures cover  sales  made  through  June  11. 
1975.  This  most  recent  data  is  of  public 
interest. 

Over  $6.3  billion  worth  of  arms  have 
already  been  sold  abroad  to  some  71 
different  countries.  At  the  present  rate 
of  sales,  the  United  States  will  contract 
to  sell  over  $6.6  billion  worth  of  weapons 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  projected 
figure,  although  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1974  total  of  $8.2  biUion,  would  still  rep- 
resent a  large  increase  over  the  totals 
from  recent  years.  For  example,  it  is 
seven  times  greater  than  the  1970  arms 
sales  and  total  and  almost  $3  billion 
more  than  the  total  for  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  high 
level  of  arms  sales  merely  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  Congress  to  care- 
fully scrutmize  and  review  the  arms 
sales  program.  On  February  26,  1975.  I 
introduced  legislation,  S.  854,  designed 
to  give  Congress  a  mechanism  for  effec- 
tive oversight  of  foreign  military  sales. 
This  legislation  was  recently  reintro- 
duced in  the  form  of  amendment  No. 
583  to  S.  1816,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1975.  Identical  legislation  (H.R. 
7922)  has  been  inti-oduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Rosenthal. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  13  Members— Senators 
McGovern,  Hatfield.  Leahy,  Steven- 
son,   Kennedy,    Hathaway.    Williams. 

BURBICK,    MONDALE,    HaSKELL,    GARY    W. 

Hart,  Cranston,  and  Gravel — would 
give  Congress  the  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate in  advance  and  set  guidelines  for  the 
U.S.  foreign  mihtary  sales  pix>giam.  The 
bill  would  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  an  annual!  report  con- 
taining a  foi-ecast  of  the  dollar  amounts 
of  foi-eign  military  sales  proposed  to  be 
made  to  each  coxmtry  during  the  ne.xt 
fi.scal  year,  in  addition  tl.e  forecast 
would  include  the  types  aiul  iiurnJ)eA-  of 
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major  weapons  systems  and  major  de-    foreign  military  sales  in  fiscal  year 
fense  services  proposed  to  be  trans-  'Iune  n.  i97!> 

lerred.  ...  .     .^  .  |In  thousand:  of  dullars] 

Along  with  t^e  forecast,  the  report 

v.ould  contain  Ml  explanaUon  of   the  counby  cash 

manner  in  whicli  the  sales  would  support  . [ 

U.S.  poUcy,  strengthen  U.S.  security,  and    ,,„„.:.,  ~  "     ,  .,„ 

inomote  world  peace.  The  report  would  Australia.;.::; 31' hb 

also  outline  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  g"''"? - 6]328 . 

rales  on  regional  power  balances  and  Belgium".:::::" 29755" 

arms  races,  arms  control  policies  and  Boimu I..::i::::::::::        'eso  '. 

negotlaUons,    U.S.    defense    production  e"^——- - "-^^J 

capability,  U.S.  forces'  preparedness,  and  Canada  .""""Ii:-::.:";:":     89, 7^4 

war  reserve  stocks.  Congress  would  re-  K, a.i»t.V lliU 

view  the  report  and  .set  guidelines  for,  c^Zt,!^^     ■  "sse 

place  restrictions  on,  and/or  make  addi-  oe""-'"*  .         11,2/2 

Uons  to,  the  administration's  proposed  P °"!do""    "''"  ,,;  m 

plans  fcr  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Egyptian /Tab  Republic  '    5 

Last  year.  Congress  made  a  good  be-  t'^'l,"''"  ,„  ^^ 

ginning  in  asserting  its  oversight  fimc-  rmiund.  '\ 

tion  in  this  area  by  enacting  into  law —  gXiT  ^218 

as  part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act —  Gern,Vnv<8onn)..:"   ^71 688 

a  provision  based  on  a  bill  which  I  intro-  f.^""-''   !*< 

duccd  in  the  Senate  in  1!>73  and  again  i^,n{^%:/^ '-'362 

in  1974.  This  newly  enacted  law  require :  Haiti  34 

that  Congress  be  notified  cf  any  proposed  K""'  -  2"  ' 

foreign  military  sale  in  exces.s  of  $25  mil-  ii'donesM  H?-!fi 

lion.  Congress  then  has  a  period  of  20  jJ^J'j;^  ^.vi.'.ib 

calendar  days  in  which  to  veto  such  a  i>r,»pr  g.j  g.;, 

pi-oposed  sale  by  adoptjnrj  a  concurrent  "''■'  --     -  ■"•^38 

resolution  expressing  disapproval  of  the  japan';^.    .     ..;::::.  26306 

transaction.  If  no  resolution  ii;  passed  in  J""'*" .II.."::::        i'5;474 

this  time  period,  ttie  sale  may  be  final-  KSwaV.^.".'"'^:  :::.:-::-    '    sm'kc 

izpd.  Lrbanon iiii:.:::::::       234 

I  recentlj-  introduced  two  amendments  uiemhiuVi!''   ■"■■""  ^n 

to  the  current  law— amendments  No  581  K-)iay3ia...  t  vz 

and  No.  582  to  S.  1816,  the  Foreign  A:>-  ^1%,- -  ,j 

si&tauce  Act  of  1975 — to  give  Congress  a  r,;orocco  -  ?',9 

moro  reasonable  period  of  time — 30  cal-  J)*!" so]  195 

endaf  days  during  which  Congress  is  in  NllzMranV  "":::::■::"":     ";85| 

session — to  consider  the  proposed  sales  Nicaragua '.'.'....'.        '593 

and  to  require  reports  to  Congress  when-  'i^'^^J,'^^  — " ^^1% 

ever  total  sales  to  any  one  country  exceed  Oman  ""  ids 

$50  million  in  a  given  year.  ^'Jl^'^^^  -'^  ""^ 

Becently  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Pala^uiy:  :..:.:::::: 32 

Assistance  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  ES'."    ■  - ^'•"' 

Foi-eign  Relations  held  2  days  of  hearings  PcJluTr*"-; ^'kI 

on  U.S.  arms  sales  policy.  Among  the  samii  Arabia 1  1521578 

matters  discussed  were  the  tlu-ee  amend-  liigrpoVc 1  on 

ments  relating  to  foreign  militaiy  sales.  Spain.... ::.::::i:::r::::::     42", 254 

Senator   Humphrey,   chairman   of   the  l^l"i^^ ^SSg 

subcommittee,  is  to  be  commended  for  Thailand  .i::::::::::::::::      91425 

the  interest  he  has  taken  in  this  impor-  I""'^'^ ---      , '<so 

Uini,  aiea.  Ur»ited  Kingrinm 23,341 

The  United  States  exports  more  weap-  Uruguay 6,3'2 

ons  than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  )'Zef "'372 

The  recent  arms  sales  figures  show  that  Y»gosiav.j::::::::::::::r:::  93 

we  are  unlikely  to  give  up  this  dubious  ^^"^       - ''^^ 

distinction.  jotai 6,257,074 

Over  $4.6  biUion  of  the  aims  total  for  ■ 

!SL''Jtril"i'7^,**,^^,l!f*°.^°^l^  *'^"""  I^R  AS  A  PROPHEf 

tries  in  the  volatile  Mideast  region.  Over 

$2.3  billion  in  sales  went  to  one  country        M^-  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Prelident 

alone — Ii-an.  No  one  can  say  for  certain  cently  an  old  and  valued  frien  I 

what  Impact  this  massive  and  contlnu-  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  preside  nt 

Ing  infusion  of  arms  will  have.  But  one  t"s  of  Brigham  Yomig  Unive 

thing  Is  certain.  Congress  should  have  '"s  O"^  °^  ^^^  '"ost  lucid,  dow 

the  opportunity  to  consider  in  advance  descriptions  of  burgeoning  gov 

sales  such  as  these,  which  have  wide-  Power  that  I  have  ever  read. 

ranging  implications  for  U.S.  commit-  livered  by  W.  Allen  Wallis 

ments  and  U.S.  foreign  policy.  the  University  of  Rochester, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  waukee  Society  early  this  y 

.-ent  that  a  table,  prepai-ed  by  the  De-  cellor  Wallis  outlined  the  growth 

iPiise  Security  Assistance  Agency,  out-  bureaucratic  power  from   thr 

lining  the  most  recent  figures  on  foreign  President  Fi-ankJin  D.  Rooseve  t. 

military  sales  be  printed  In  the  Record,  he  acknowledged  FDR  as  a 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ms  reference  was  to  a  remar: 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  January  of  1936  in  which  the 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan 
sent  that  Cliancellor  Wall: 
printed  in  tJie  Rtconn. 

There  being  no  objection,  th(  sjJtjecli 
v.as  ordered  to  !:c  printed  in  thepLcor.D 
as  lollows: 

FDR    As    A    I'KOPHET 

(By  W.  Allen  WhIUs) 

A  i)i(>phecy  by  Franklin  Delano 
siruc.c  me  fort^lbly  when  I  heard 
it  in  .January  19^0.  I  have  been  r 
it   many   times   durinR   the 
year^  a.s  I  have  ob-servcd  it  cominj 
an    e.xtent    that    would    a.?tonish 
prophet  himself. 

FDR's  prophecy  was  this:   "We 
up  new  In.struments  of  public 
powLT  wotild  provide  &huckles  for 
tics  of  cur  people." 

I  submit   that  that  prophecy  has 
ali2:ed  to  a  degree  that  scarcely  any 
saw  In  193G.  Notice  I  do  not  say 
fore.saw  it.  One  reason  the  propheckr 
me  so  forcibly  v.lien  I  first  heard  it 
it  exactly  iuted  in  witli  what  I  hac 
as  a  gradv.atc  student  in  ecouomic^ 
University   of   Chicago   from    1933 
from  such  faculty  members  as  Henr 
and  Uoyd  Mhits  and  above  all  Fr.inJ 
and  from  such  fellow  graduate 
Milton  Friedman.  Homer  Jones,  an 
Stigler. 

But  befare  I  discuss  the  propheo: 
to  quote  it  again.  What  I  just 
consists  of  phrases  from  two  sontenfe 
give  the  central  thought  of  the  two 
but  to  avoid  any  sttspicions  that  I 
twisted  the  meaning  by  taking 
of  context,  I  will  read  the  two 
full:   "In  34  months  we  have  built 
instruments  of  public  power  in 
of  the  people's  government.  This 
whole.some  and  proper,  btit  in  the 
political  puppets  of  an  economic  a 
.such  power  would  provide  shackle, 
liberties  of  our  people." 

The  prophecy  was  made  when 
election  was  on  the  horizon.  It 
saying  tliat  tho  powers  of  the 
had  been  built  up  in  stich  a  way  t! 
was  no  choice  but  to  re-elect 
others  might  misuse  the  power.  Tha 
would  have  meant  that  the  people 
ready  had  their  liberty  to  elect 
shackled.  It  meant,  as  AI  Smith  put^t 
time,  "If  you  arc  going  to  have  an 
take  mo."  Smith  added,  "We  don't 
autocrats.  .  .  .  We  wouldn't  even 
one." 

Smitli,  I  note  nostalgically, 
advocate  several  platform  planks 
FDR  had  been  elected  in  1932—: 
federal  expenditures  by  25  per  cent, 
Ing  the  budget  every  year,  handlln  ; 
ployment  and  old-age  Insurance 
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states,  and  "removal  of  Government  from  all 
nelds  of  private  •ateiiirlsfl.''  The  Democntto 
platform  of  1932.  as  quoted  by  Al  Smltli, 
makes  Barry  Ooldwater  look  like  a  wild-eyed 
communist.  Tills  Is  a  point  to  keep  in  mind 
when  you  see  people  rewriting  history  to  eay 
the  outcome  of  the  1932  election  represented 
a  "rejection  of  the  old  order"  and  a  "delib- 
erate turn  to  the  left  and  government  Inter- 
vention." On  ttie  contrary,  the  platform  at- 
tacked President  Hoover  for  the  Reconstruc- 
tion finance  Ck>rporation,  the  Farm  Board, 
public  works  programs,  excessive  cost  of  gov- 
enunent,  and  deficit  spending.  Those  are  the 
things  the  voters  sought  to  turn  away  from, 
if  the  rhetoric  of  the  campaign  means  any- 
thing— but,  of  course,  campaign  platforms, 
promises,  and  rhetoric  never  mean  much  and 
probably  have  little  influence  on  elections. 

In  the  39  years  since  FDR  made  his  re- 
markably prescient  prognostication,  Ameri- 
can life  has  changed  drastlcaUy.  We  talk  a 
lot  about  changes  In  technology,  in  farm- 
ing, in  urbanization.  In  standards  of  llvmg, 
in  health.  In  education,  in  communication, 
and  BO  on.  But  surely  none  of  these  changes 
Is  as  great  as  the  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  the  relation  between  people  and  gov- 
ernment. 

When  FDR  made  his  prediction,  there  were 
Innumerable  areas  of  private  life  Into  which 
the  Federal  government  did  not  Intrude,  be- 
cause it  was  prohibited  by  the  Constitution, 
and  many  other  areas  were  left  to  the  states, 
again  because  of  the  Constitution. 

In  193S,  for  example,  when  the  admhilstra- 
tlon  was  drafting  the  first  social  sectu-lty  leg- 
islation, there  were  the  gravest  doubts  within 
the  administration  itself  that  the  law  could 
be  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  acceptable 
constitutionally.  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary 
Of  Labor,  who  was  In  charge  of  drafting  the 
legislation,  tells  in  her  memoirs  that  she  got  a 
tip  on  how  to  write  the  bill  so  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  ttphold  it.  Where  did  she 
get  the  tip?  Straight  from  the  horse's  mouth, 
from  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Stone. 

Today,  In  contrast.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
any  area  of  private  affah-s  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  reluctant  to  Intervene. 
There  are  a  tew  areas  where  the  courts  still 
constrain  the  government,  but  these  are  al- 
most exclusively  the  domains  that  are  Im- 
portant to  the  academic-Journalistic  com- 
plex— namely,  where  their  personal  and  ra- 
ther commercial  Interests  In  free  speech  are 
threatened,  or  where  election  or  law  enforce- 
ment procedures  seem  disadvantageous  to 
those  who  are  vaguely  described  as  "disad- 
vantaged." And  the  courts  themselves  have 
thrown  off  virtually  all  self-restraint;  it  Is 
almost  inconceivable  tliat  a  Judge  today 
would  refuse  to  intervene  in  a  situation  be- 
cause it  is  outside  the  jurisdicUon  of  the 
courts. 

Recently  Alexander  Solzhenitsyu  was 
quoted  am  making  a  statement  about  the 
Russian  government  that  is  too  nearly  true 
of  ours,  that  it  hates  to  allow  any  relations 
between  individuals  which  it  does  not  super- 
vise. It  is  not  of  course,  "the  government" 
as  an  entity  that  wants  to  supervise  In  this 
country.  Rather,  for  almost  any  relations  be- 
tween individuals  there  is  some  groups  which 
has  a  special  interest  in  supervising,  and  the 
Infiuence  of  special  interests  hi  our  system 
of  povcrnment  is  so  strong  that  generally 
they  get  their  way.  (By  "special  Interests"  I 
refer  not  only  to  commercial  and  economic 
interests  but  to  such  organizations  as  the 
Sierra  Club,  Common  Cause,  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  multifarious  franchised  activities, 
o'?anlzed  religion,  higher  education,  and  .so 
fortii.) 

We  assure  each  other  and  our  children 
tauciimoniously  that  ours  is  a  government 
of  laws,  not  men.  Well,  sometime  stop  and 
Check  up  on  the  "laws"  that  are  regulating 
you.  and  see  whether  this  is  true.  You  will 
B-"on  be  making  out  your  Federal  Income  ta.": 
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return.  For  the  most  part,  you  win  have  to 
work  with  an  intricate  body  of  mles  and 
regulations  handed  down  by  vartons  Internal 
Revenue  ofllclals.  Tax  Court  ofSclals,  and  Fed- 
eral Judges. 

The  tax  law  that  Congress  enacted  made 
some  general  statements,  but  to  apply  these 
to  the  Infinite  variety  of  individuals  and  clr- 
ctimstances  requires  elaborate  interpreta- 
tions. If  you  or  your  business  has  anjrtblng 
but  the  simplest  kind  of  retina,  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may  be  reviewed.  A  review 
involves  sitting  down  across  the  table  from 
a  man — not  a  law.  And  the  review  includes 
a  lot  of  horse-trading:  "111  give  you  this  if 
youll  give  me  that;"  "if  you  hold  out  on  this 
point  I  can  make  It  more  expensive  for  you 
than  it's  worth." 

The  taxpayer  always  feels  that  It  may  not 
be  wise  to  press  too  hard  because  if  be  annoys 
the  Internal  Revenue  man  he  can  find  him- 
self In  worse  trouble,  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  others  connected  with  him.  Besides, 
he  feels  that  If  he  wins  this  time,  they  will 
really  be  "laying"  for  hhn  next  time. 

The  ordinary  taxpayer  Is  almost  without 
effective  recourse  from  the  decisions  12ie  IBS 
agent  makes,  because  of  the  costs  in  time, 
in  legal  fees,  and  in  the  psychological  strain 
that  arises  because,  fortunately,  most  people 
Etui  respect  (or  fear?)  the  government 
enough  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  Indifference  to  them  to  be  at  odds  with  it, 
even  if  they  win  eventually. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  tax  laws, 
namely  that  the  regulations  governing  you 
with  the  force  of  law  are  mostly  the  edicts  of 
officials,  applies  in  almost  every  Held.  The 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  is  an 
excellent  example — or  should  I  say  "horrible'' 
example? — of  government  by  men  rather  than 
by  law.  The  Environmental  Protection  Act  is 
another.  As  for  automobUe  safety,  let  me 
remind  you  that  Congress  was  never  hebe- 
phrenic enough  to  legislate  those  prepos- 
terous squawk-and-balk  Interlock  devices  on 
cars,  nor  the  $100  bumpers,  either. 

Although  Congress  passes  the  basic  laws 
0:1  whlcli  the  mountains  of  regulations  rest. 
It  wotild  be  ualve  to  think  that  Congress 
gives  every  law  thorough  scrutiny.  Look  at 
the  1969  tax  law  and  tell  me  whether  you 
believe  that  your  Congressman  studied  all 
of  it.  Do  you  think  he  even  read  all  of  it?  Do 
you  suppose  any  shigle  Congressman,  even 
WUbur  Mills  himself,  studied  every  bit  of  It? 
How  many  other  equaUy  voluminous  bills 
were  enacted  at  the  same  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  do  you  suppose  that  all  of  them 
were  carefully  studied  In  full?  Did  your  Con- 
gressman scrutinize  the  appropriations  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  for  the 
Defense  Department? 

If  you  know  how  Congress  works — or  at 
least  how  it  has  worked  In  the  past — you 
realize  that  there  has  to  be,  and  Is,  division 
of  labor.  Committees  and  subcommittees  con- 
trol most  of  the  legislation.  Within  the  com- 
mittees and  the  subcommittees  the  staff  are 
sometimes  more  Influential,  at  least  on  the 
bulk  of  the  legislation,  than  the  members 
themselves.  And  In  the  crucial  all-night 
session  at  which  a  final  bill  is  actually 
worded,  the  staff  often  Is  supplemented  by 
outsider.^  with  special  interests  hi  the  bUl. 
All  of  these  developments  confirm  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Founding  Fathers  In  limitbig  very 
narrowly  tlie  powers  cf  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. They  did  this  only  partly  from  antip- 
athy to  governmental  control  of  private 
affairs.  To  l;e  sure,  such  antipathy  was  strong 
at  t.'.e  time,  because  of  direct  cxprrience  ii° 
t'^e  preceding  hundred  years. 

But  an  equally  powerful  reason  for  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  the  Federal  govenunent  was 
the  realization  that  the  form  of  govenunent 
they  wanted — a  democratic  govenunent — 
cannot  endure  if  it  Intervenes  extensively 
into  the  alTaU-s  of  the  people.  Democratic 
procc^aes— representative  processes.  If  you 
prefer— simply  cannot  handle  complex,  high- 
ly technical  matters  .•r^atlsfaciorily. 


A  democratic  government  cannot  design 
efllcient  automobiles.  It  cannot  design  a 
sound  energy  policy,  it  cannot  eliminate  prej- 
udice and  discrimination.  It  cannot  manage 
transportation,  it  cannot  assure  the  sound- 
ness of  investments  or  the  accuracy  of  in- 
formation about  them,  it  cannot  guarantee 
the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  medicines — It 
cannot,  in  short,  do  most  of  the  things  that 
our  government  undertakes  to  do. 

(This  is  not  the  occasion  to  prove  the 
point,  but  it  Is  Important  at  least  to  assert 
that  all  of  these  problems  can  be  handled 
far  better  without  a  direct  governmental 
role.  Scarcely  anyone  understands  this  any 
longer,  but  It  Is  an  exceedingly  important 
truth.) 

Congress,  perhaps  partly  in  recognition  of 
its  own  Incapacity  to  do  all  the  t.Mng«  it 
undertakes  to  do,  has  come  increasingly  diu-- 
ing  the  past  forty  years  not  to  legislate  it- 
self but  to  delegate  to  thousands  of  employees 
the  right  to  make  what  are  effectively  laws, 
and  the  right  to  enforce  them. 

Another  important  fact  about  representa- 
tive government  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
recognized  is  that  direct  election  by  the  peo- 
ple Is  likely  not  to  produce  the  most  com- 
petent representatives  to  carry  on  the  peo- 
ple's business,  and  furthermore  Is  likely  to 
promote  demagoguery. 

Thus,  in  the  Federalist  papers  one  of  the 
featiu-es  described  with  pride,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  accepting  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion, was  that  the  people  could  not  get 
•llrectly  at  the  government.  Only  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  to  be  elected  directly 
by  the  voters.  Senators  were  to  be  elected  by 
state  legislatures;  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  were  to  be  elected  by  a  special 
electoral  coUege;  and  Judges  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate. 

Perhaps  in  an  unconscious  response  to  the 
weakness  of  government  by  representatives 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  there  Is  cur- 
rently a  strong  movement  toward  govern- 
ment by  the  Judiciary,  which  Is  now  the 
only  part  of  the  Federal  government  tliat  still 
Is  not  elected  by  the  people.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  Is  that  a  great  deal  of  admin- 
istrative business  Is  now  done  by  the  courts. 
It  has  been  recognized  for  fifty  years  or 
more  that  the  coiu'ts  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion through  their  InterpreUUons  and  re- 
interpretations,  and  It  has  been  recognized 
for  perhaps  twenty-five  years  that  in  effect 
the  courts  legislate  In  such  matters  as  ap- 
portionment of  Congress,  legislatures,  and 
school  districts,  and  In  criminal  law  and  the 
operation  of  prisons,  but  It  has  not  been 
widely  recognized  that  currently  the  courts 
are  assuming  many  functions  that  formerly 
were  regarded  as  executive  resnonsibUltles. 
Much  of  this  shift  into  direct  administra- 
tion has  resulted  from  the  "Litigation  Kxplo- 
Bion"  of  recent  years.  In  which  almost  any- 
one who. is  displeased  with  an  administra- 
tive procediu-e  or  conclusion,  whether  he  is 
much  affected  personally  or  not.  can  sue  and 
seek  to  have  the  coin-t  at  least  upset  the 
administrative  result  and  perhaps  Issue  an 
administrative  ruling  of  Its  own. 

An  even  mores  dangerous  threat  to  the 
liberties  of  our  people  that  has  arisen  from 
the  new  instruments  of  public  power  that 
FDR  boasted  about  comes  from  the  wide- 
spread loss  of  confidence  In  the  government. 
Public  opinion  polls  show  that  all  branches 
of  government  are  held  in  low  repute,  except 
the  mllltarj'.  (There  may  be  an  ominous  fore- 
shadowing here  of  where  the  people  will  turn 
If  the  loss  of  confidence  In  government  goes 
much  further;  but  one  note  of  optimism  I 
can  leave  with  you  is  that  personally  I  aia 
confident  that  a  South  American  pattern 
will  not  develop  here.) 

Loss  of  confidence  In  government  Is  eas- 
ily explained  by  looking  at  the  government's 
record  In  almost  ever3rthlng  It  promises,  from 
delivering  the  mail  to  assuring  adeqtute 
-supplies  of  energy.  But  it  may  be  done  in 
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large  part,  as  Warren  Nutter  pointed  out 
In  a  brilliant  article  in  the  Wall  Stnet  Jour- 
nal last  week,  to  tbe  welfare  state  having 
passed  the  stage  where  more  people  gain 

than  lose  by  It.  and  reached  a  stage  where 

ior  most  people  the  costs  exceed  the  benefits. 

-There  are.  after  all."  Nutter  wrote  "two  nat- 
ii'-al  equilibriums  for  the  welfare  state:  one 
ill  which  the  majority  benefits  at  the  expense 
■  >i  the  minority,  and  the  other  m  which  the 
uil-.iorlty  benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  ma- 
jority. Once  the  welfare  state  reaches  a  cer- 
tain relative  size,  the  first  Is  ruled  out  by 
the  facts  of  life,  and  the  second  by  the  na- 
ture of  democracy.  That  leaves  only  the 
borderline  situation  In  which  half  try  to  gain 
from  the  other  half.  That  rlrcumstance  .  .  . 
so  weakens  government  as  to  imperil  democ- 
racy itself." 

This  brings  to  mind  a  famous  letter  written 
by  Edmund  Burke  In  V79\ :  'Men  are  quail- 
fled  for  clvU  liberty,"  he  said,  "In  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  on  their  own  appetites:  in  proportion 
as  their  love  of  Justice  is  above  their  rapac- 
ity." 

Going  beyond  the  dangers  to  liberty  that 
FDR  recognized  In  the  new  Institutions  that 
he  created,  then,  there  may  be  an  even  more 
ominous  danger  In  the  forces  of  rapacity 
that  these  Institutions  channeled  Into  gov- 
ernment. Rapacity  is  always  present,  of 
course,  but  It  Is  most  menacing  when  there 
are  governmental  Institutions  whose  control 
can  satisfy  rapacious  appetites  through  the 
use  of  raw  power. 

Tlie  circulars  announcing  this  talk  said 
that  I  would  Include  a  discussion  of  "affirm- 
ative action"  In  educational  liistitutlons. 
To  comply  with  government  regulations  on 
labelling,  I  will  have  to  say  something  about 
that,  although  I  have  talked  long  enough 
already.  You  remember  the  ruling  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  If  a  package 
is  labelled  "chicken  salad"  It  must  contain  at 
least  BotfM  chicken.  That  led  someone  to 
Inquire  about  cottage  cheese,  and  someone 
else  to  ask  for  a  ruling  on  Danish  pastry. 

Because  the  hour  is  so  late  let  me  say 
that  affirmative  action  is  a  system  of  quotas 
for  various  ethnic  groups,'  depending  on 
which  ones  have  been  able  to  muster  enough 
political  attention,  and  for  women. 

The  purpose  of  the  act,  mitigating  un- 
justified discrimination,  cannot  t>e  given  a 
meaningful  operational  definition  and  can- 
not possibly  be  achieved  by  government. 

Those  who  administer  the  act  deny  in- 
dignantly that  what  they  call  "goals"  are 
quotas,  but  to  my  mind  these  denials  only 
illustrate  the  intellectual  degradation  and 
mendacity  to  which  otherwise  honorable 
men  sink  when  they  engage  in  this  kind  of 
coercive  activity  on  behalf  of  special  groups, 
carried  on  under  an  Orwelllan  banner  of 
Justice,  equity,  fairness,  morality,  and  virtue. 

The  administration  of  the  act  has  been 
marked  by  deception,  by  methods  that  verge 
on  extortion  or  blackmail,  and  by  extensive 
political  intervention.  In  short,  it  is  a  perfect 
fulfillment  of  FDR's  brilliant  prophecy  of 
1936,  that  he  liad  launched  us  on  a  path 
that  would  shackle  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  in  a  good  and  virtuous  cause,  of 
course. 

To  recapitulate,  like  a  good  college  pro- 
fessor, what  do  I  think  I  have  told  you? 

My  major  theme  has  been  that  government 
power,  however  worthy  the  objectives  for 
which  it  is  established,  inevitably  forges 
fetters  for  freedom. 

My  second  point  is  that  our  government 
in  1975  restricts  freedom  in  innumerable 
ways.  With  more  time.  X  would  have  argued 
also  that  these  restrictions  of  fteedom  are 
almost  never  neeeaaary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  fr«»n  which  they  arise,  and  in  fact 
usually  are  counterproductive. 

A  third  point  la  that  m  government  that 
attempts  to  control  as  many  and  as  complex 


affairs  as  ours  now  does 
democratic  or  representative 
more  time,  I  would  have 

cannot  succeed   by   

either,  though  It  may  be  abl« 
appearance  of  success. 

A  fourth  point  Is  that  .  ,^. 
ernment  is  likely  to  fall  when 
are  chosen  through  direct 
people.   The   people,  even 
elected     representatives, 
grasp  the  complexities  and  .. 
which  modern  governments  _> 
come  ea-'iy  prey  to  demagogues. 

A  fifth  point  Is  that  we  have 
a  long  way   toward   a 
rather  than  laws,  for  many 
we  consider  laws  are  in  fact 
pointed  officiaLs,  and  many  . 
tlons  are  carried  out  by  Judges. 

A  si:<th  point  Is  that  the 
strumenta    of   government 
forces  of  selfishness  or 
tics   and   makes   the    struggle 
power  a  ruthless,  life-or- 
Jail-or-be-Jalled — matter   that 
social  fabric. 

A  seventh  point,  due  to  War 
that  ottf  welfare  state  Is  .. 
point  where  at  least  half  the 
more   to   support  It   than 
benefits.  This  means  tliat 
tend  to  be  disaffected  with  „ 
It  threatens  the  very  existence 
cratlc  institutions. 

In  short,  as  Lord  Acton  said 
"Power  tends  to  corrupt  and 
corrupts  absolutely." 

A  final  thought,  Just  to  make 
don't  sleep  well:  a  friend  of  m 
Manne,  remarked  recently  tha 
well's  1984  may  prove  to  hi 
markably  accurate  not  only 
what  would  happen,  but  w 
happen. 
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THE  NATIONS  FLOOD 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr. 
Housing  Subcommittee  of 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing 
fail's  recently  conducted  2 
Ings   on   our  Nation's   flooi 
program.  The  purpose  of  th^se 
was  to  investigate,  on  an 
some  of  the  difficulties  which 
as  we  draw  near  the 
date  of  the  mandatory 
gram. 

I  have  outlined  for  the 
thoughts  on  the  most 
lems  being  encountered  by 
and  Individuals  in  joining 
and  since  a  number  of 
my  State  are  involved,  I 
bring  these  matters  to  the 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  concerned 
detrimental  effects  of  this 
Senate  passage  of  the  Flobd 
Protection  Act  on  Decembt  r 
and  previously  expressed  mj 

with  enactment  of  the 

be  creating  as  many  problem- 
curing. 

In  the  period  since 
tlonal  questions  have  been 
ther  problems  have  surfacei 
flictlng  Information  has 
the  program.  We  have  hear  I 
more  of  the  hardships  being 
1^  Individuals  and 
these  reasons,  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  Emergenfcy 
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Act  of  1975  to  delay  the 
date  of  the  punitive  provisions 
flood  insurance  program  fn 
1975,  until  January  1,  1976, 
I  supported.  The  conference 
the  housing  measure,  . 
promise  version  on  the 
ment,  has  now  been  adoptei  I 
Houses  of  Congress  and,  unljss 
by  the  President,  we  will  hav< 
to  review  fully  the  progress  ani 
Involved   with   implementing 
gram.  I  strongly  believe  this 
warranted. 

P'lirthermore,  I  believe  that 
ii:g  ourselves  to  the  issues 
Congress  can  both  correct  the 
of  the  program  as  it  now  s., 
evolve  a  strong  viable  insuranc  > 

Many  issues  have  been 
nection  with  the  program 
like  to  address  some  of  them 

Two  areas  of  concern,  whifch 
previously  discussed,  are  the 
the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 

palachia  and  similar 

and  the  plight  of  individuals 
flood  i)lain. 

All   areas  designated  as 
must  adopt  land-use  planning 
ing   codes    to   either   preclude 
development  of  the  flood  plah 

sure  that  any  building  

the  flood  plain  is  adequately 
flood-proofed  as  a  prerequisi^ 
ticipating   in    the   insurance 
Failure  to  participate  by  a 
activates  the  punitive  provisions 
law  including  ineligibility  for 
aster  relief  assistance. 

If  a  community  complies  wit  i 
quirements,  all  individuals 
community  are  eligible  to  , 
insurance.  However,  if  the 
ment  of  that  community  .. 
institute  tlie  required  zoning 
for  whatever  reasons,  the  ^_ 
visions  of  the  law  come  inuTfo 
these  provisions,  individuals  an  i 
ble  to  purchase  flood  insuranc  ; 
funds  cannot  be  expended  for 
tlon  in  flood-prone  areas;  anc 
insured    financial    insUtutior  s 
lend   money  for  a  home  mc  c 
substantial  home  improvement ; 
tures  located  on  tlie  flood  plain 
more.  Federal  assistance  for 
is  prohibited. 

The  nature  of  the  Appalachian 
including  eastern  Kentucky,  . 
diflicult  for  that  area  to  compl ' 
legislation  at  a  reasonable  cos ; 
ternative  to  building  on  the 
in  most  areas  of  this  region, 
on  slopes  of  14  degrees  or  more 
the   alternative   location   to 
plain— that  Is,  to  build  on  th 
would  increase  construction 
expose  the  sti'ucture  to  the 
mudslides. 

Furthermore,  if  Appalachiai 
nities  participate  in  the  flood 
program,  new  construction  on 
plain  would  have  to  be  floo< 
This,  too,  would  add  to  conti-uc 

At  a  time  when  home  mortgage 
rates  are  still  high  and  our 
Industry  depressed,  it  Is  _ 
we  consider  carefully  any  .._. 
creases  in  construction  costs  w 
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price  even  more  Americans  out  of  the 
housing  market. 

Persons  living  In  flood-prone  areas — 
wherever  those  areas  may  be — face  an- 
other problem.  Only  communities,  not 
individuals,  participate  in  the  flood  in- 
surance program.  And  in  areas  where 
only  a  minority  of  the  individuals  live  in 
flood-prone  sections,  that  minority  may 
not  be  able  to  persuade  the  community  as 
a  whole  to  participate.  The  burdens  of 
nonparticipation,  howc\er,  fall  on  the 
individuals. 

As  HUD  pointed  out  in  r,  letter  dated 
Apiil  23,  1975: 

Of  I'.ie  population  residing  in  these  com- 
munities [designated  as  having  special  Hood 
hazard  areas),  approximately  10  percent  live 
In  the  areas  vhich  have  been  identified  !!■< 
being  exposed  to  serious  flood  lia^ard. 

It  i.s  perhaps  not  unusual  that  a  10- 
pcrcent  minority  would  not  be  able  to 
ini]50se  its  will  upon  the  entire  com- 
munity. Eut  it  is  important  to  remeinbcr 
that  that  minority  will,  nevertheless,  be 
subject  to  severe  pimitive  provisions  be- 
cause the  full  oommimity — largely  un- 
affected by  the  program  and  its  punitive 
provisions — failed  to  participate. 

This  minority  would  be  unable,  under 
the  law  as  written,  to  sell  or  substantially 
Improve  their  homes  because  federally 
hisured  financial  in5titution.s  are  pro- 
hibited from  lending  money  for  mort- 
gages or  substantial  improvements  on 
structures  located  on  the  flood  plain  un- 
less the  owner  has  a  flood  Insurance 
policy.  And  the  owner  cannot  purchase  p. 
flood  insurance  policy  unless  the  com- 
munity is  participathig  in  the  flood  in- 
surance program.  Thus,  not  only  will 
these  individuals  suffer  from  an  inability 
to  purchase  flood  insurance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  homes  and  possessions  or 
to  receive  any  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance— other  than  food,  temporary  shelter 
and  clothing— for  any  disaster  m  the 
flood-prone  areas,  but  also  they  will  be 
restricted  constantly  in  what  they  can  do 
with  their  own  property. 

In  addition,  the  value  of  tliat  property 
may  declhie  as  a  result  of  the  flood  tn- 
surauce  progi-am.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Hill-Burton,  community  development 
and  other  Federal  funds,  communities 
will  have  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  such  projects  outside- the  flood -prone 
areas— a  requirement  that,  like  the  old 
practice  of  redUnlng — could  contribute 
to  deterioration  of  the  flood-prone  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Fui-thermore,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  "any  disaster"  includes  a  tornado. 
As  a  representative  of  a  State  which  was 
devastated  by  tornadoes  In  April  of  1974, 
I  hardly  see  the  linkage  between  partic- 
ipation In  a  flood  Insurance  program 
and  Federal  aid  for  other-than-flood 
disasters. 

Within  the  pai>t  week  as  the  orlgmal 
statutory  implementation  date  of  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  drew  near, 
I  contacted  the  area  development  dis- 
tncts  in  Kentucky,  who  are  working 
closest  with  communities  In  aiding  their 
understanding  and  entrance  into  the 
program.  We  have  also  had  conversa- 
tions with  State  government  officials  and 
academicians  working  In  the  areas  of 


urban  and  rural  studies  and  goveiiiment 
services. 

In  addition  to  individual  problems,  tu'o 
recurring  themes  appeared:  First,  the 
difficulties  encotmtered  across  the  entire 
State  TRith  the  maps  designating  flood- 
prone  areas;  and  second,  problems  with 
the  building  permit  systems. 

The  flood  insurance  progi-am  is  cur- 
rently operating  in  the  emei-gcncy  phase 
with  temporary  maps  to  delineate  flood- 
prone  areas  until  final  detailed  mapping 
can  be  completed.  In  rcspon.se  to  ques- 
tions I  submitted  during  hearings  before 
tJie  HUD-IndF pendent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  Federal  In- 
liurance  Administration  indicated  the 
target  date  for  completion  of  the  detailed 
maps  is  August  1983.  Surely,  tliis  Is  a 
long  period  to  operate  with  temporary 
maps  which  moy  be  revised. 

In  addition,  however,  communities 
complain  tliat  their  maps  aic  inaccurate 
and  vague.  They  run  from  sti'cct  to  street 
and  rural  road  to  rural  road  with  little 
or  no  consideration  given  to  the  terrain 
in  betv.een.  In  one  county,  the  rm-al  road 
numbers  were  off  and  the  entu-e  county 
was  mismapped.  In  another  instance, 
everytliing  east  of  the  road  was  desig- 
nated flood-prone  and  everything  west 
was  not.  In  the  past  when  that  commu- 
nity- has  experienced  flooding,  hov;ever, 
it  has  occurred  west  of  the  road.  The 
community  spokesman  concluded  that 
HUD  had  somehow  mapped  a  mirror- 
image  of  the  area  but  they  do  not  plan 
to  appeal.  They  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  hire  surveyors,  engi- 
neers, topographers,  and  so  forth.  Thus, 
those  most  in  need  of  flood  insm-ance  are 
not  going  to  be  encouraged  to  piu'- 
chose  it. 

I  could  c.vpo'ind  f vuLhtr  on  other  simi- 
lar problems  whicli  commumties  liave 
confronted  with  tlieii-  maps,  but  tlie  two 
isolated  cases  I  have  cited  serve  to  make 
the  point. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  good, 
comprehensive  flood  insurance  program, 
but  are  currently  basing  it  on  temporary 
data  and  maps,  which  may  negate  efforts 
to  achieve  worthwhile  protection.  Once 
final  mapping  is  completed,  some  areas 
now  designated  as  flood-prone  will  find 
they  no  longer  aie,  while  other  areas 
whei'e  people  tliought  tliey  were  safe  and 
out  of  the  flood  plain  will  find  they  In 
fact  are  flood  prone.  That  means  for  up 
to  8  years,  there  will  be  building,  devel- 
opment and  growth  iu  flood  hazard  areas 
where  the  investors  have  a  false  sense  of 
secmity.  After  all,  accordhig  to  the  maps 
from  thou:  Federal  CSoverament,  they 
have  less  than  a  1 -percent  chance  per 
year  of  experiencing  a  flood. 

Should  we  not  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  the  enthe  mapping  situation?  Could 
not  the  detailed  mapping  progress  a  little 
faster?  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  the 
appeals  process  less  stringent  and  com- 
phcated  during  the  emergency  phase  of 
the  program? 

Secondly,  there  are  difficulties  with  the 
building  permit  system.  Smaller  commu- 
nities, particulaily  those  with  popula- 
tions of  less  than  3,000  often  do  not  have 
an  expansive  building  permit  system  or 
building    engineers    to    assume    imple- 


mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  flood 
insurance  program.  These  areas  have 
neither  the  personnel,  the  financial  re- 
sources, not  the  expertise  to  establish, 
maintain  and  enforce  a  building  permit 
system,  as  envisioned  hi  the  legislation. 
Yet,  somehow  they  must. 

I  favor  the  concept  of  flood  insurance 
and  I  realize  that  efforts  to  encourage 
voluntary  participation  in  the  insurance 
program  met  v.ith  somsthing  less  than 
success.  However,  with  the  questions  un- 
answered and  the  problems  unsolved,  we 
mast  not  forge  blindly  ahead  without  re- 
assc^-suis  our  goals,  our  precsdures  and 
our  hkely  accomplishments. 

Ill  my  view,  Mr.  President,  a  6-n;onth 
delay  in  implementing  the  punitive  pro- 
visions of  the  flood  insurance  program  is 
imperative.  And  during  that  period.  Con- 
gress must  review  in  detail  the  feasibihty 
of  the  mandatory  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram and  tlie  implementational  diCicul- 
lios  in  it. 


I.OD  GRAHAM— U.S.  OPEN  GOLF 
CHAMPION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi'.  President,  we  find 
cursehxo  today  m  somcwliat  of  a  \oid. 
We  have  traditionally  been  a  nation  of 
heroes.  In  every  walk  of  hfe,  there  have 
been  men  and  women  who  have  excelled 
and  won  tlie  heai'ts  of  Americans.  Un- 
fortunately today  wc  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  men  and  women  who^e 
character  warrants  resi>ect  and  emula- 
tion. 

However,  today  in  my  mind  thcie  is 
one  .such  person  end  he  just  happens  to 
be  a  Teuuessean.  His  name  is  Lou 
Graham.  Yesterday,  he  won  a  playoff  to 
become  tlie  U.S.  OiJcn  golf  champion.  The 
feat  m  Itself  is  certainly  deserving  of 
recognition,  but  today  I  would  like  to  pav 
honor  to  the  man  himself.  Lou  is  not  one 
of  the  oldtime  money  winners  on  the 
toiu'.  although  he  has  won  his  share  of 
prizes  and  provided  very  nicely  for  liLs 
family.  But.  thix)ughout  this  tourna- 
ment as  in  many  others,  he  has  shown 
the  sportsmanship,  the  courtesy  and  the 
self-OMitrol  which  has  set  an  example 
not  only  for  those  who  constantly  travel 
on  the  tour  and  follow  golf  closely,  but 
for  us  all.  Lou  has  been  very  active  in  his 
hometown  of  Nashville  and  Is  well  known 
for  his  unselfisli  giving  of  himself  aiid 
his  time. 

Ix>u  Gi-aham  is  a  man  whose  name  is 
on  every  sports  page  m  the  country  to- 
day and  I  congratulate  him  for  winning 
the  open.  That  is  quite  a  feat.  But,  more 
than  that,  we  in  Tennessee  are  proud  to 
claim  Lou  as  a  Tennessean.  We  need 
more  like  him.  It  would  do  us  well  to  seek 
to  develop  in  ourselves  those  characteris- 
tics of  modesty  and  decency.  Integrity 
and  community  concern  which  he  .so 
typifies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FUTURE 
INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION, 
EDUCATION,  AND  CULTURAL  RE- 
LATIONS 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent study  on  public  diplomacy  recent!}' 
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undertaken  by  a  privately  funded  panel 
of  eminent  experts  In  the  field  of  infor- 
mation and  cultural  affairs.  This  long 
overdue  reappraisal  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  and  former  presi- 
dent of  CBS.  Members  of  this  high-level 
panel  Included  Dr.  Peter  Krogh.  dean  of 
the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  George- 
town University;  the  editor-in-chief  of 
Reader's  Digest,  Hobart  Lewis;  the  au- 
thor. James  Michener;  the  public  opin- 
ion analyst.  Dr.  George  Gallup,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  equally  well-known  indi- 
viduals. The  report  of  the  panel  has  been 
published  as  a  booklet  entlUed  "Inter- 
national  Information  Education  and 
Ciiltural  Relations:  Recommendations 
for  the  Future." 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  that  this 
panel  did  not  just  deal  with  easy  organi- 
zational rearrangements  but  rather  an- 
alyzed conceptually  the  functions  of  pub- 
lic diplomacy.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
panel  differentiates  between  the  articu- 
lation and  advocacy  of  day-to-day  n.S. 
policies  and  the  cultural  communications 
operations  supporting  long-range  objec- 
tives. The  panel  makes  an  excellent  case 
In  outlining  the  basic  differences  between 
policy  advocacy  and  cultural  communi- 
cations by  pointing  out  that  overseas 
audiences  accept  our  political  messages 
as  coming  from  the  U.S.  Government 
while  our  cultural  messages  are  wel- 
comed i»>ecisely  because  they  are  con- 
sidered not  to  be  Government-controlled. 
The  organizational  consequences  of 
the  panel's  analysis  make  good  sense: 
The  articulation  and  advocacy  of  current 
foreign  policy  requires  the  closest  kind 
of  operaUonal  integration  with  the  State 
Department's  policy  process  and  hence 
should  be  located  in  State.  The  cultural 
communications  operation,  however, 
does  not  need  to  be  involved  in  the  po- 
litical vicissitudes  of  day-to-day  policy 
problems  and  should  be  a  step  removed 
organizationally. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  a  special  case. 
It  has  three  functions — to  broadcast  ac- 
curate, objective,  and  comprehensive 
news;  to  portray  American  society  and 
to  present  the  policies  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  it  Is  a  tactical  tool 
for  policy  articulation  and  a  strategic 
tool  for  cultural  communications.  In  ad- 
dition, it  Is  a  broadcaster  of  news.  Or- 
ganizatl<mally,  the  panel  felt  that  the 
Voice  bdonged  neither  in  the  State  De- 
partment nor  in  the  cultural  program, 
because  in  either  location  its  independ- 
ence as  a  source  of  news  would  be  com- 
promised. The  panel  has  come  up  with 
an  appealing  solution:  To  set  VOA  up  as 
a  separate  agency  under  a  Presldentially 
appointed  board  of  directors  reflecting 
its  news,  p<dicy,  and  cultural  fimctions. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  put 
our  overseas  information  and  cultural 
program  on  a  sounder  basis  by  prompt- 
ly  acting  on  this  excellent  report. 


REASSESSING  AND  REFINING  OUR 
FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  we  are 
embarked  upon  an  effort  to  reassess 
and  refine  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  It  appropriate  to 
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One  may  well  wonder  whethfcr 
few  words  refer  to  the  United 

in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  study 

of  civil  defense  certainly  is  not 
Civil  defense  is  taught  in  __, 
factories,  and  it  is  described 
published  in  millions  of  copiei 

More  importantly,  it  has 
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that  of  the  other  world   ^, 
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attack.  As  is  stated  in  the  Swiss  civil 
defense  joui-nal: 

■me  best  thing  about  a  good  shelter  sys- 
tem is  that  nobody  may  ever  need  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Swiss  spend 
about  30  times  more  per  capita  on  civil 
defense  than  does  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  least  10  times  more. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  an  elabo- 
rate study  recently  was  undertaken  to 
evaluate  the  cost  and  poieutial  effective- 
ness of  civil  defense;  it  is  called  the  Pon- 
ast  II  study.  Several  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  participated  in  the 
study,  some  of  which  were  not  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  civil  defense.  The 
study  was  premised  upon  tlie  estimate 
that  about  one-third  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
striking  power  would  be  directed  against 
the  American  people,  and  the  remainder 
against  our  retaliatory  force.  While  cas- 
ualties obviously  would  be  higher  if  a 
larger  portion  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  force 
directed  against  people  rather  tlian  in- 
stallations, the  Ponast  conclusions  re- 
main staggering. 

The  Ponast  II  study  estimated  that 
at  our  present  state  of  preparedness,  the 
United  States  woidd  lose  45  percent  of 
its  people  in  a  nuclear  attack.  If  we  or- 
ganized an  evacuation  of  urban  areas,  to 
be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  initiation  of  any  RiLssian  evac- 
uation, the  estimated  American  popula- 
tion loss  would  fall  to  11  percent.  The 
Ponast  II  appraisal  of  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring such  an  evacuation  was  $500  mil- 
lion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  complete  blast 
slielter  program,  similar  to  the  one  de- 
veloped by  mainland  China,  would  be 
much  more  expensive,  bearing  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  nearly  $35  billion.  A  shel- 
ter program  would,  however,  reduce  pop- 
ulation losses,  according  to  Ponast  n, 
to  about  5.5  percent,  a  loss  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  4  percent  estimated 
Soviet  loss.  Even  a  5.5-percent  popula- 
tion loss  would  be  a  serious  catastrophe; 
but  an  essential  equalization  of  the  po- 
tential American  and  Soviet  losses  would 
render  nuclear  blackmail  unrealistic. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  observe 
tiiat  the  Ponast  II  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  a  shelter  program,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, closely  agrees  with  earlier  estimates 
contained  in  the  harbor,  and  little  har- 
bor studies  respectively  sponsored  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, I  conclude  that  the  United 
States  Immediately  should  undertake  the 
development  of  an  extensive  and  vigor- 
ous civil  defense  program.  I  recognize 
that  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
civil  defense  program  will  strain  our  re- 
sources in  view  of  our  current  budgetary 
deficit,  which  is  the  largest  since  World 
War  II;  but  I  hope  that  within  a  very 
lew  years,  our  civil  defense  program 
would  approximate  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  such  an  effort  not 
only  wiU  reduce  the  potential  for  a  nu- 
^'Ifar  confrontation,  but  also  fulfills  the 
obligation  of  our  Government  to  protect 
the  American  people. 

I  also  think  that  civil  defense  will  be- 
come of  Increased  importance  as  detente 


and  strategic  arms  limitations  are  fur- 
ther developed  and  extended.  In  the  past, 
it  has  been  argued  that  an  effoit  to  ex- 
pand our  civil  defense  efforts  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  the  American 
lieople  would  only  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  offensive  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and.  therefore,  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive. Recent  and  future  arms  control 
agreements  have  invalidated  this  argu- 
ment again'-t  increased  civil  defense. 
Once  limitations  are  impeded  upon  offen- 
.';ivo  weaponry,  effective  civil  defense  is 
certain  tn  reduce  casualties  resulting 
from  an  attack  end.  more  importantly,  to 
reduce  the  temptation  to  resort  to  nu- 
clear veaponr.v. 

Tluis,  I  belie\e  that  an  expanded  civil 
defense  effort  is  an  impoitant  ingredient 
of  the  U.S.  defense  posture,  that  such  an 
effort  would  discourage  nuclear  black- 
mail and,  therefore,  contribute  to  de- 
tente, and  that  civil  defense,  coupled 
with  arms  limitations,  would  constitute 
the  harbinger  of  a  more  realistic  peace 
than  any  Stat*  of  "mutually  assured  de- 
struction" could  bring  about. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  «e 
have  come  to  the  basic  question.  Should 
the  United  States  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  or  should  we  not?  Three  of 
•America's  past  Presidents  and  their  ad- 
ministrations thought  we  .should. 

Beginning  with  Harry  Tmman.  during 
who.se  administration  tlie  treaty  was 
originally  drafted,  up  to  Richard  Nixon 
more  than  20  years  \a.Ujv.  with  Jotm  Ken- 
nedy in  between,  U.S.  Presidents  have 
called  for  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

President  Truman  said  when  he  sub- 
mitted tlie  convention  to  the  Senate: 

By  giving  its  advice  and  coiifsent  to.. .  ratl- 
Hcation  .  .  .  which  I  urge,  the  Senate  .  .  will 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  take  effective  action  on  Its  part  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  principles 
of  law  and  justice. 

The  Senate  took  no  heed  of  his  advice 
Fifteen   years  later,   President  John 
Kermedy  remarked  to  the  Senate: 

The  U.S.  cannot  afford  to  renounce  respon- 
sibility for  support  of  the  very  fundamentals 
which  distinguish  our  concept  of  goveinment 
from  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

Again  the  Senate  failed  to  act. 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  mged  the 
Senate  "to  consider  anew  this  important 
convention  and  to  grant  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification." 

Now,  for  26  years  the  United  States  has 
stood  aloof  from  a  treaty  we  assisted  in 
draftmg  and  in  whose  purpose  we  fully 
conciu-.  This  situation  is  virtually  incom- 
prehensible to  the  87  other  nations  which 
have  already  ratified  the  convention. 

We  abhor  the  crime  of  genocide,  yet  by 
our  inaction,  we  have  perplexed  our 
friends  around  the  wrold. 

In  the  glaring  absence  of  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  convention,  our  delegates 
to  the  U.N.  have  been  subject  to  cynical 
attacks,  which  have  humiliated  our  Na- 
tion's representatives  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

The  reassertion  of  America's  leader- 


ship in  human  rights  is  at  hand.  I  urge 
that  we  hesitate  no  longer  and  ratify 

the  Ce;iocid3  Couvention. 


FAIR   MARKETING  OF  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  323,  the  Fair  Marketing  of 
Petroleum  Products  Act,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  monipnt  to  address  this  important 
bill  which  I  am  grateful  to  note  was 
passed  last  Friday. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  operat- 
ing retail  service  stations  from  unfair 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  huge,  ver- 
tically integiated,  multinational  oil'corn- 
panies.  The  unfair  practices  visited  on 
these  small  businessmen  by  the  oil  com- 
panies can  range  from  arbitrary  termi- 
nation of  a  lease,  to  mandating  the  sale 
of  certain  products,  to  anticMnpetitixe 
pi  icnig  poUcies. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  service  sta- 
tions in  this  country  are  operated  indp- 
pendently  by  .small  basinessmen  who 
have  lease  and/or  franchise  agreements 
with  large  oil  companies.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  these  businessmen  are  too  often  at 
the  mercy  of  corporate  policy  reached  in 
the  ivors'  towers  of  multinational  com- 
panies. Too  often  these  companies  arc 
totally  insensitive  to  the  hard  work  and 
good  will  required  to  keep  a  service  .sta- 
tion business  solvent  under  the  combined 
pressures  of  an  energy  crisis  and  a  deep 
economic  recession. 

The  Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum 
Products  Act  provides  those  small  bu.si- 
nessmen  with  the  basic  protections  they 
deserve  as  a  leasee  or  franchisee  of  a 
major  oil  company.  It  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation which  I  sponsored  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress, and  which  previously  had  passed 
the  Senate  three  different  times.  Once  it 
was  drcHiped  in  conference  with  the 
House,  once  it  was  included  in  a  bil' 
vetoed  by  former  President  Nixon,  and 
then— when  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
in  its  own  right  toward  the  end  of  the 
93d  Congress— the  House  had  too  Uttlc 
time  to  act  on  companion  legislation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  despite  the  clear 
and  unrelenting  support  for  this  measure 
in  the  Senate  that  it  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted. But  that  has  not  lessened  our 
resolve  to  persist,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
\vith  Senate  passage  eaily  in  this  Con- 
gress the  House  will  have  adequate  time 
to  act  on  the  legislation. 

The  key  ingredient  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bUl  is  the  provision  that  prohibits 
an  oil  company  from  terminating  a  con- 
tract with  a  service  station  operator  un- 
less the  operator  \iolates  a  condition  of 
his  franchise,  fails  to  act  in  good  faith 
to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  under  the 
franchise  agreement,  or  the  oil  com- 
pany withdraws  from  the  retail  sale  of 
petroleum  products. 

In  other  words,  unless  the  oil  com- 
pany goes  out  of  the  retail  business  or 
the  franchisee  fails  to  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tions, the  company  may  not  terminate  a 
franchise  agreement  with  the  owner- 
<H>erator  of  a  service  station.  In  order  to 
make  certain  these  conditions  are  satis- 
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fled,  an  oil  company  must  give  90  days 
written  notice  by  certified  mail  of  its  in- 
tention to  terminate  a  franchise  agree- 
ment. This.  In  turn,  gives  the  retailer  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  right— as  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation— to  bring  a  civil 
suit  against  the  oil  company.  Tlae  avail- 
ability of  this  judicial  remedy — which  is 
why  this  is  Imown  as  the  Dealer  Day  in 
Coui-t  bill— is  a  crucial  link  in  the  chain 
of  due  process. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  vnll  give 
the  thousands  of  service  station  dealers 
across  the  country  the  assurance  that  so 
long  as  they  conduct  their  business  prop- 
erly, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
tlieii-  franchise  agreement,  they  cannot 
have  that  agreement  terminated  unilat- 
erally by  the  oil  company  whose  fran- 
chise they  hold.  The  only  exception  would 
be  if  the  company  closed  all  its  retail 
operations. 

Now  that  this  basic  protection  has 
passed  the  Senate  for  the  fourth  time  I 
m-ge  the  House  to  give  it  prompt  atten- 
tion so  that  it  might  move  speedily  to 
the  White  House  for  the  Presidents  sig- 
nature. 

While  this  can  be  an  Important  first 
step  in  restoring  equity  to  the  retail  end 
of  the  oil  industry,  passage  of  this  bill 
must  be  followed  up  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  other  unfair  practices  adhered  to 
by  the  integrated  oil  companies.  This 
is  an  important  concera.  becaase  of  its 
broad  implications  for  the  rest  of  our 
economy,  and  it  is  u  subject  area  that 
will  be  receiving  increasing  attention 
from  the  Congres.s.  i.  for  one.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
ti-ust  and  Monopoly  am  interested  in 
studying  furtlier  the  operations  of  the 
oil  industry  In  this  country. 

Besides  those  inquiries  that  will  go 
forward  in  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  continuing  to  pur- 
sue the  so-called  Exxon  case  in  which  it 
has  charged  the  eight  largest  oil  com- 
panies with  engaging  in  anticompeti- 
tive practices. 

The  PTC  action,  and  any  fui'ther  ac- 
tion here  in  the  Congress,  are  logically 
connected  to  the  passage  of  S.  323.  In  no 
instance  can  we  tolerate  improper  or  un- 
f  ail-  practices  on  the  part  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. By  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  the  service  sta- 
tion dealers  we  have  begun  to  restore 
equity  to  the  production,  refining  and 
marketing  of  oil  products.  So,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  323. 1  want  to  reiterate  my 
pleasure  at  its  passage  and  again  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  House  will  see 
lit  to  act  on  this  legislation  in  tlie  near 
futm-c. 


ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  TAX  ACT  IN 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
house  of  representatives  in  Arizona  re- 
cently adopted  a  concurrent  memorial 
measure  which  urged  New  Mexico  to  re- 
consider Its  enactment  of  an  "electrical 
energy  tax  act"  and  urging  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  prohibiting  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  tax  by  any  State. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  whole  sit- 
uation Is  extremely  dangerous  in  that  It 
would  shatter  a  regional  power  system 


Sis  te 
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that  has  been  developing  . 
cooperatively  over  the  years ., 
fit  of  power  consumers  in  the 
The  point  is  the  tax.  which 
July  1  of  this  year,  will  extend 
consumei-s  of  the  New  Mexico 
electricity  only  outside  the  St 
Mexico.  Estimates  are  that  it 
Arizona  consumers  more  than 

It  stands  to  reason,  Mr.  Pi 
the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  ^ 
mny  well  load  to  ret  iliatary  ac. 
p.ii-t  of  other  States,  thcieby  r 
the  erection  of  trade  bairiei, 
establishment  of  buidens  on 
open  interstate  commerce.  Ir 
of  Aiizona  legislators,  the  .. 
zona  has  taken  an  action  w„ 
violates  the  commerce  claus( 
process    clause    and    equal 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitu., 
xmanimous  consent  that  this 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repi 
of  Arizona,  be  prmtcd  in  the  . 
There  being  no  objccUon, 
nient  was  ordered  to  be  pi 
Record,  as  follows: 

(State  cf  .^ril•■onal 
HouoE  CoricuBfirvT  Memobi* 
A  concuri-cnl  memorial  urging  ... 
reconsider  its  eunctmeiit  of  its 
Energj-  T.ix  Acf  and  urging 
enact  letji^Iation   proliibitin-T 
tlon  of  such  a  tax  by  any  Slati 
To  the  State  of  New  ^Te.dco  an 
grcjs  of  the  Vnited  States  ( 
Yonr  memorlnli-*-  rpspcctfiiVy 
Wliere.-»s,  the  State  cf  New  Mex 
enactmont  of  Senate  Bill  258  in 
sion   or   its   Thirty-second   l,egi 
impose  a  "temporary"  tax  of  fou 
one  miU  on  each  not  kilowatt  h- 
trlcity  generated  in  l\'e\v  Mexico  b 
July  1,  1975:  and 

Whereas.  thi.s  tax  will  extend  . 
mate  consumers  of  .such  electricit 
side  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  an 

Whereas,  such  tax  could  cost 
sumers  more  than  three  million  . 
Whereas,  the  regional  power  s 
has  been  developed  cooperative! 
years  for  the  benefit  of  power  co, 
the  Southwest  is  placed  in  grave 
being  fragmented  by  this  action: 

Whereas,  the  lmpo.sitlon  of  f 
ore  state  may  well  lead  to  retal.„ 
on,.the  part  of  other  states,  thereb 
In  the  creation  of  trade  barrlei 
establishment  of  burdens  on  fre« 
interstate  commerce,  with  the 
power  consumers  in  energy-poor  _. 
bear  the  total  cost  of  such  tax;  and 
Whereas,   the   precipitous   act 
State  of  New  Mexico  clearly  violat 
merce   clause,   the   due   process 
equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 
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RED  LION  MAY  BE  A  PAPE]  '. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 

the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  case  in 
parts  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
stitutional.  it  did  not  give  the 
ment  carte  blanche  to  conLiol 
tent  of  broadcasting. 

Legal  scholars  know  that.  Bui  it  seems 
apparent  that  many  who  wan  to  con- 
trol what  is  seen  and  heard  on  elevision 
and  radio  are  willing  to  read  ifiore  into 
Red  Lion  than  is  there. 

But  if  Red  Lion  is  read  al 
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another  major  broadcasting  case  «. 
in  1973,  Columbia  Broadcaasti  ag 
tern.  Inc.,  against  Democratic    ' 
Committee,  one  can  come  to  the 
sion  that  Red  Lion  can  be 
clear-cut  first   amendment 
alonsr. 

P.  M.  Schenkkan  did  that ..... 
came  up  with  that  conclusion  in 
ment  in  tlie  Texas  Law  Review 
1974  in  an  article,  "Power  in  the 
l^lace  of  Ideas:  The  Fairness 
and  tho  First  Amendment."  S. 
was  at  that  time  a  law  student  r 
ment  editor  of  the  Texas  Law  . 
His  article  covers  some  45  pagf  s 

Mr.  President,  because  of  thi 
of  the  article  I  will  ask  later 
the  last  section,  "The  Suprem; 
and  the  Power  Rationale  for 
bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

•In  the  early  sections  of  his 
Schenkkan  seeks  to  prove — succ ; 
I   believe— that   the   courts   i 
critics  of  the  electronic  press 
the    power    of    broadcasting   , 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
place    of    ideas."    Even    assum: 
power  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

The  first  amendment  does  not  p^ 
Government  to  prevent  this  danger 
ness  content  regulation. 
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AloQ  in  an  earlier  section, 
makes  anotlier  telling  point: 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Supri 
.seem     reuiarliably     luiconcerned 
quality  of  evidence  of  the  reed  for 
ners  doctrine.  Congress,  sensitive  to 
amendment  questions  implicated  ir 
tiin  of  televised  violence.^^-  appropri 
million  for  three  years  of  scientific 
the  problem.  The  Surgeon  General 
that  the  study  established  "a  causau 
tionsiilp  between  viewing  violeice  oi 
subsequent  antisocial  behavior."^ 
the  Congress  nor  the  FCC  found  th 
.sufficiently  compelling  to  institute 
regulation.-""'  Televised  violence  has 
amendment  value  of  its  own,  but  the 
ary  risks  to  protected  expression 
any  content  regulation,  even  for  noi 
purposes,  apparently  suffice  to 
admittedly    evil     consequences.' 
sional  caution  over  the  regulation  of  . 
contrasts  sharply  with  its  wUlingnei  s 
without    evidence    against    unfairness: 
fettered  discussion   of  public   Issue 
central  first  amendment  concern 
gress  commissioned  no  studies 
eluding  that  in  broadcasting  its 
sequences  are  intolerable. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  ..,_ 
consistent.  Fearing  possible  chUlin{ 
press,  the  Court  demanded  that  publi 
who  bring  libel  suits  against  newspaj 
a  constitutionally  set  minimum  level 
of    injury    to    reputation."*    Tet    th 
approved  an  entire  system  of  direct 
ment   intervention   in  broadcasting 
mere  hypothesis  cf  public  injury 
missed  the  possible  chuiing  effect 
speculation."  -■=   A    cblUing    eflfect 
enough  to  prove  in  any  event,="  and 
recently  been  made  more  difflcuU,= 
Court  in  Red  Lion  actually  threatene< 
casters  who  could  prove  it  with  loss 
licenses!  -'^ 
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Why  is  it  that  Congress  and  tfae  Su- 
preme Com-t  have  requiied  e  idence 
in  some  instances  to  protect  first  i  mend- 
ment  rights  while  allowing  abrli  Igment 
of  other  rights  protected  bjj  that 
amendment  without  evidence? 


ing  with         Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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I  suspect  the  answer  is  human  frailty, 
lo  which  all  of  us  are  subject. 

Yet,  it  is  astounding  that  the  basic 
right  of  the  governed  to  protection  from 
their  governor.^  is  the  one  that  has  been 
jeopardized  without  demanding  evi- 
dence. 

As  Schenkkan  says : 

But  if  even  society's  only  options  are  en- 
forced fairness  and  laiK.sez-raire,  and  even 
if  tlie  government  finds  that  enforced  fairness 
would  better  .serve  the  ends  of  the  first 
amendment,  the  first  amendment  denies  the 
Government  the  authority  to  choose  that  op- 
tion. The  first  amendment  absolutely  pro- 
hibits the  Government  from  electing  to  regu- 
late the  press  on  the  basis  of  a  government 
belief  that  regulation  would  promote  first 
amendment  goals. 

Later,  he  notes  that  freedom  of  the 
press  could  be  taken  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment: 

But  we  have  not  yet  amended  the  first 
amendment  to  allow  congressional  abridg- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  press  for  bioad- 
casters. 

Schenkkan  contends  that  Uie  fairness 
doctrine  "is  no  mere  adjustment  at  the 
margin  of  constitutional  limitation." 
Rather,  he  contends,  the  fairness  doc- 
trine is  tantamount  Lo  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

He  srfs  that — 

The  role  in  question  is  that  of  deciding 
when  the  public  interest  in  vigorous  discus- 
sion would  be  better  served  by  somewhat 
more  presentation  of  one  viewpoint  and 
somewhat  less  of  some  supposedly  less  i-e- 
sponslble  or  representative  viewpoint 

With  due  respect  to  Red  Lion,  he 
says — 

Tlie  first  amendment  sought  to  put  that 
role  wholly  beyond  the  purview  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  power  of  television  adds 
nothing  to  the  argument  for  government 
promotion  of  the  system  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression by  content  regulation.  In  fact,  the 
potential  persuasive  power  of  the  press  is 
precisely  the  reason  for  preventing  a  demo- 
cratic government  from  regulating  the  use 
of  that  power  for  its  effects  on  public  debate. 

If  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic are  to  be  protected  from  the  Gov- 
ernment by  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
press  and  of  speech,  then  the  power  of 
broadcasting  or  of  the  pi-int  press  to 
pei-suade  cannot  be  taken  away  or  di- 
minished by  the  Govenunent. 

Justice  Potter  SLewai-t  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion  to  C.B.S.  against  DJI.C. 
says  that  with  a  question— which 
Schenkkan  quotes  in  the  last  section  of 
nis  article.  Justi??  Stewart  asks: 

Since  when  has  the  first  amendment  given 
government  the  right  to  silence  all  speakers 
H  does  not  consider  "responsible"? 

We  in  Congress  must  reexamine  our 
consciences  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  We 
must  decide  what  is  more  Important: 
the  people's  right  to  broadcast  program- 
ing uncontrolled  by  Government  or  the 
Government's  right  to  decide  what 
should  b?  seen  and  heard? 

As  Justice  Stewart  says: 

It  Is  a  frightening  specter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  last  section  of  Mr.  Schenk- 


kan's    Texas    Law    Review    article    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Footnotes 

■^- See  Television  Violence  Heariugs,  fiipra 
note  57,  197. 

-'"/d.  at  30. 

=*The  only  for:a  of  i-egulatory  action  so 
far  taken  is  jawboning,  of  v/hlch  the  TcJe- 
vision  Violence  Hearitigs  are  a  good  example. 
The  technique  is  consciously  applied,  id.  at 
189-90,  and  oooa.sionally  succes.sful,  id.  at 
186-87. 

'Id.  at  103,  181. 

'  New    York    Tinus   Co.    v.   Sullivan,   376 
US.  2-54.  285-92  (19(«4). 

-'-Red  Lion  Broadc;i.stiiig  Co.  v.  FCC.  395 
U.S.  367,  .393  (1969). 

•The  proponent  of  a  chilling  effect  nnist 
prove  what  would  have  happened  if  what 
did  happen  had  not  hapf>ened — that  con- 
.sticutionally  significant  expression  would 
litive  occurred,  or  would  occur,  but  for  the 
challenged  go\'ernmcnt«l  action  or  scheme. 

The  Supreme  Comt  has  recently  tended 
to  require  a  demonstiaTion  of  a  .substantial 
Di-cbability  of  chilling.  See  note  71  supra  & 
accompanying  text. 

"395  U.S.  at  393. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REtORn, 
as  follows: 
IV.  Thf  SupRFMh;  Court  and  the  Pov/er 
Rationale  for  Fairness 
Dlscns.sion  of  the  factual  and  conceptual 
infirmiiies  of  content  regulation  of  bi-oad- 
caster  pov.er  would  have  little  more  than  aca- 
demic intererit  if  Red  Lion  had  equivocally 
settled  the  cousiitutionallty  of  the  fairness 
doctrine,  as  most  observers  believe.  Reversals 
of  recent  unanimous  decisions  upholding 
major  national  regulatory  schemes  are  strong 
medicine  even  for  serious  maladies.  But  Red 
Lion  may  be  a  paper  tiger.  The  narrow  issues 
presented  for  decision  Jn  Red  Lion  did  not 
fully  raise  t!ie  more  troublesome  a.spects  of 
the  fairness  doctrine,  and  the  Court  reserved 
ludgment  on  them.  The  membership  of  the 
Court  has  changed  since  Red  Lion,  as  have 
the  opinions  of  .some  of  those  who  still  serve 
on  the  Court,  casting  doubt  on  the  current 
vitality  of  Red  Lion's  broader  language.  D/fC 
and  other  recent  cases  contain  shards  from 
which  an  antl-fairness-doctrine  majority  can 
bo  constructed. 

Red  Lion  held  only  that  the  application  of 
the  personal  attack  part  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine to  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Company  and 
the  promulgation  by  the  PCC  of  the  personal 
attack  and  political  editorializing  rules  were 
within  the  commission's  statutory  mandate 
and  were  not  unconstitutional.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  Whites  opinion  deliberately 
sought  to  give  broad  approval  to  the  doctrine. 
His  discursus  upon  the  primacy  of  the  col- 
lective right  of  hearers  and  the  consequent 
constitutionality  of  a  requirement  that 
broadcasters  serve  as  proxies  for  representa- 
tive community  views  on  controversial  issues 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  sustain  a  right-of- 
reply  substitute  for  traditional  libel  reme- 
dies -1  and  a  prophylactic  against  abuses  of 
media  power  in  the  one  context  In  which 
some  have  taken  the  danger  seriously  enough 
to  regulate  new.spapers  as  weU.-'^-a  The  per- 
sonal attack  and  editorializing  nUes  covUd 
have  been  justified  in  a  traditional  balancing 
process,  setting  the  private  Interests  of  the 
affected  individual  or  group  against  the 
broadcasters'  press  hiterests,  with  less  need, 
or  no  need  at  all,  to  rely  on  the  rights  of 
hearers  generally.  White  glossed  over  these 
possible  distinctions,  stressing  that  the  per- 
sonal attack,  editorializing,  and  general  fair- 
ness rules  all  impose  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion to  present  both  sides.--'  He  Implied  that 
the  major  distinction  between  them  is  the 
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broadcaster's  lack  of  control  over  the  format 
of  the  presentation  of  the  other  side  to  a 
personal  attack  or  political  editorial,  hc- 
caui>e  this  difi'ereuce  can  certainly  be  di.i- 
missed  as  "not  a  critical  distinction."  -' • 

On  the  other  hand.  Red  Lion  also  evinced 
considerable  av.arenes.s  of  the  real  differences 
between  tiie  problems  raised  by  the  subject 
of  Its  holding  and  the  subject  of  its  con- 
sidered dicta,  and  carefully  fireproofed  the 
bridges  of  retreat  from  a  position  it  recog- 
nized   might    prove    overextended.    Perhaps 
awate  that  the  danger  of  censorship  through 
the    lainiess    doctrine    of    a    broadcaster's 
views  on  public  issues  far  exceeds  the  danger 
of   censor.-ihip   '  ia   fraudulent   identification 
of  a  program   as   a  personal  attack.   White 
.-aid;  -nicre  is  no  question  lierc  of  the  Com- 
mi^ision'.s  refusal  to  permit  the  broadcaster 
to  carry  a  particular  program  or  to  publish 
his  own   \iews;   ...  of  government  censor- 
.ship  of  a  particular  program  ...  or  of  tiie 
"tflclal  government  view  dominating  public 
brcaclL-asting.    Such    questions    would    raise 
more    ncrious    First   Amendment    issues."- 
The    danger    of    self-censorship    of    public 
issTie  programming  also  probably  surpas.«es 
/•o>i.<:idcrab!y  that  posed  by  personal  atiaclc 
and  political  editorializing  regulation.  Gen- 
era!   descriptive   standards   for   determ.ining 
when  there  has  been  a  personal  attack  or 
political    editorial    may    not    be    easier    to 
formulate   than  standards   for  determining 
when  a  program  has  presented  one  view  of  a 
controversial  issue  of  public  importance,  but 
v.-e  are  far  more  likely  to  know  a  personal 
attack  when  we  see  one  than  an  unfair  view 
ct  a  public  issue — or  at  least  far  more  likely 
to  agree  on  what  we  have  seen.  Thus  the 
broadcaster   can   estimate   the   risks   of    in- 
cttrring   obligations   to  present   other  sides 
niu.-h  more  readily  with  personal  attack  pro- 
(iraramlng  than  with  pubUc  Issue  program- 
ming, and  should  less  often  feel  himself  in 
a  marginal  area  where  prudence  can  chill. 
Moreover,  only  an  Impassioned  broadcaster 
would  want  to  make  a  personal  attack,  with 
all   Irs  bad-for-business  effects  on  a  mas.s 
ii'.idience.-"  Such   hot  blood   may  plausibly 
be  thought  far  less  susceptible   to  chilling 
than  tliat  faint  glow  of  public-splrltedness 
that    motivates    network    management    to 
forego   a  "Bonanza"   in  profits  in   order   to 
bring  the  pensions  problem  to  public  atten- 
tion.   Justice    White    admitted    that    self- 
censorship    of    public    issue    programming 
would  be  a  seiious  nxatter,  but  claimed  that 
"the  fairness  doctrine  in  the  past  has  bad 
no  such  overall  effect."  ^f'  If  future  expe- 
rience  indicates   the  reality  of  the  effect, 
"there  will  be  time  enough  to  reconsider  the 
constitutional     implications." -^    In    short. 
White's  words  about  the  support  afforded 
the  fairness  doctrine  by  the  constitutional 
I  ight  of  the  public  to  suitable  access  to  Ideas 
and  views  on  public  Issues  ring  loud  but. 
when  one  listens  closely,  a  little  hollow.  "We 
need  not  approve  every  aspect  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  to  decide  these  cases.  .  .  ."-> 
man  mean  that  the  Court  does  not  approve 
of  the  fairness  doctrine,  or  at  least  that  it 
will  entertain  arguments  that  it  should  not. 
The  unanimous  Red  Lion  Court  had  only 
seven  members.  Justice  Fortas  had  resigned 
shortly  before  the  decision  caine  down.  Jus- 
tice Douglas,   not  having  heard  oral  argu-  ' 
ment,  did  not  participate.  Of  the  seven,  only 
Justices  White,  Stewart,  Brennan,  and  Mar- 
shall still  serve  on  the  Court.""  Douglas  went 
out  of  his  way  in  DNC  ="»  to  savage  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  with  that  special  ferocity  he 
reserves  for  speech  cases.  His  opinion  merits 
special  attention  for  its  recognition  that  the 
ultimate  Issue  raised  by  the  fairness  doctrine 
i.s  the  allocation  of  the  power  to  control 
content,=«   that   the   first   amendment   bars 
us  from  implementing  a  decision  that  gov- 
ernment control  is  the  lesser  rlsk,=«'  and  that 
even  If  we  were  free  to  choose,  the  fear  of 
IHywer   should    cut   strongly   against   rather 
tiian  for  government  control.^^  So  the  siir- 
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Tlvlng  Red  Lion  majority  cannot  be  greater 
than  4-1.  ironlctOly,  It  may  be  4-1  against 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

Stewart's  opinion   m  DNC  Is  painful  to 
read,  because  of  the  anguish  It  exposes.  His 
references    to    Red    Lion    are    shamefaced. 
"TUs  Court  was  persuaded  In  Red  Lion  to 
accept  the  Commission's  view  that  a   'so- 
called'   Fairness   Doctrine   was   required    by 
the  uniq\ie  electronic  limitations  of  broad- 
casting, at  least  In  the  then-existing  state  of 
the  art.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  then  decided 
that  broadcasters'  First  Amendment  rights 
were    'abrldgeable'." -•■■■    "I    agreed    with    the 
Court  In  Bed  Lion,  although  with  consider-^ 
able   doubt,   because   I   thought   that   tliat* 
much   OoTernmeut   regulation   of   program 
content  was  within  the  outer  limits  of  First 
Amendment  tolerabllity."  -■^'  His  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  limited,  supervised  access  that 
the  DNC  dissenters  would  predicate  upon 
the  first  amendment  strongly  suggest  that 
less  sympathetic  facts  ttian  Bed  Lion  offered 
would  stretch  his  tolerance  pai>t  the  breaking 
point.  His  views,  he  says,  most  closely  ap- 
proach Justice  Douglas',  in  that  if  govern- 
ment   action    were    found    in    broadcasiing, 
the  broadcasters  would  be  the  governneui. 
and  the  only  regime  compatible  with  freedom 
of  speech  would  be  reasonable  regulation  of 
tmie,    place,    and    maimer — that    is,    pure, 
universal  access.--  He  Is  able  to  avoid  find- 
ing government  action  in  DNC  only  because 
the  i>an  on  editorial  advertising  was  a  broad- 
caster practice,  not  an  FCC  rule.  Thnt  alter- 
native will  not  be  available  when  Stewart 
has  to  face  the  fairness  doctrine  directly, 
his  weak  protests  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.^'* At  that  time  he  wUl  have  to 
answers  his  own  question:  "Since  when  has 
the  First  Amendment  given  Government  the 
right  to  silence  all  speakers  it  does  not  con- 
sider 'responsible'?"-" — or  to  force  an  editor 
to  choose  "responsible."  but  only  "responsi- 
ble," contrasting  viewpoints  to  balance  his 
own?  Perhaf>s  most  revealing  Ls  his  impas- 
sioned    repudiation     of     the     dissenters' 
"  'balancing'  of  First  Amendment  'values.'  -•" 
For  him,  their  approach  raises  the  "frighten- 
ing   specter"    of    "such    governmental    con- 
trols ...  as  a  majority  of  this  Court  at  any 
particular    moment    might    consider    First 
Amendifnent  'values'  to  require."  -''  On  their 
apiiroach,  the  first  amendment  might  equally 
be  held  to  require  "limited"  access  of  "re- 
sponsible" viewpoints  to  newspapers,  or  per- 
haps to  require  such  access  only  when  a 
newspaper  has  a  local   monopoly.  "But  it 
would  be  a  close  question  for  me  which  of 
these  various  alternative  resuiu  would  be 
more  grossly  violative  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  a  free  press."  -•- 

rrjEB   SPEECH    AND   THE   FAIR7<ESS   DOCTRINE 

When  Stewart  eicplains  why  such  access 
would  be  constitutionally  Insufferable,  he 
bears  witness  to  a  faith  no  casuistry  can  rec- 
oncile with  the  fairness  doctrine.  The  free- 
dom that  the  first  amendment  gtip.rantees, 
he  say;.  Is  freedom  "from  the  intrusive 
ediioriul  thumb  of  government."  -'<  "Those 
trho  iCTote  our  First  Amendment  .  .  .  bc- 
tiered  that  'fairness'  uas  far  too  fragile  to 
be  left  for  a  government  bureaucracy  to  ac- 
complish ."  ■-•'  When  we  "march  forth  in  blind 
pursuit"  of  first  amendment  values,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  amendment  Itself,  and  the  fun- 
damental balancing  of  values  it  embodies,  a 
choice  whose  wisdom  history  amply  con- 
firm'?.-'' But  the  Red  Lton  Court  relied  every 
bit  as  heavily  on  the  balancing  of  first 
amendment  ralues  that  Stewart  abhors  as 
does  the  DNC  dissent  that  he  condemns.  If 
such  balancing  cannot  support  limited  ac- 
cess because  it  falls  to  accord  overwhelming 
weight  to  the  rUJc  of  government  control, 
as  demanded  by  the  first  amendment.  It  can- 
not support  the  fairness  doctrine  either. 

The  next  step  In  the  taming  of  Bed  Lion 
requires  much  greater  indulgence  of  spec- 
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iTlatlon.    Brennan's    dissent  i 
DNC,  Joined  by  Marshall, 
leave  open   the  poesibUity  ol 
the  fairness  doctrine,  but  only 
as  tactical  bouquets  repeated 
its   dcoirability.^^o   Selective   e; 
emphasize  these  points.  First 
the  technique  of  balancing  fin 
interests  is  the  possibility  tha:  , 
ing,  the  interests  of  broadcast«  rs 
ing   their  views,   and   tlie   v 
interest  in  seeing  sucli  pres 
having  tiicm  be  free  of 
might  be  found  more 
public's   interest   i:i   fairness 
positions    In   other    Ijrst   ame 
certainly  sugge.=;t  tiiat  they  t&H  ? 
of    government    content  "con 
chilling  effect  more  seriously  t_ 
brother  White.-"  Second,  such 
might  come  easily  for  Brennau 
t)e<^ause,  of  the  DNC  Court  n 
they   recognized    ihat    different 
tlon|s|     of    constitutional     i 
presented  by  access  to  adv 
the  one  hr>ud  and  control  of 
er's  own  programmiiijT  on  the 
c*in  argue  that  the  risks  of  , 
volvement  are  acceptable  wl 
cai^tcr  has  already  opened  the  f 
view.i.  they  need  not  take  the 
to  rcath  the  conclusion  tliat  t 
are  excessive  when  lliey  arise 
tion   of   programming    the   bi 
reserved  for  his  own  use.  Iliir 
who  balance  first  amendment 
nan  and  Marshall  appear 
astic  about  vigorous  debate  on 
Brennan  seems  to  have  tlie  be 
every    caselaw    argument    wic 
Ju-iUoe    in   DNC,   and   no   in 
could    deny    him    the    round 
buried  ihe  Ciiief  Justice's  "cap 
contcniion — iliat  bpeech  may 
bt'cau.-.e  its  couLeiit  creates  disc 
siu;:iO!>.i.-e — under  an  avalanche 
piiuche-i.-"  But   ilas  Jiotion 
role  in  Burger's  brief  for  the' 
trUie.-     Justice  Brennan's 
trait,  emphasii:es  tliat  tlie 
encourages  blandly  balanced, 
speech  rather  tlian  vigorous  ai 
unmistakably  treats  this  as  a 
the  very  result  In  DNC  might  ii 
and  Marshall  to  reexamine  the 
trine.  Justice  White's  opinion 
ranged    atypically    far.    for    hi 
facts  In  wreathing  Its  holding 
attacks  and  political  editorials 
about  the  right  of  the  public  tc 
able  access  to  ideas.  Whether 
White's   own   views   or    adjos 
opinion  to  achieve  unanimity, 
and  Marshall  consider.  "suitabL 
now  been  barred.  Perhaps  they 
Red  Lion  that  DNC  has  frua 
fahness  regulation  of  broadcast 
now  appear  the  l03s  desirable 
bllltles,  rather  than  their  sec 
three. 

The  lapt  step  in  buildi:!g  a  ma 
IVie  fairness  doctrine  takes  ili 
nerve  of  an  Investor  m  penny 
members  of  the  Court  seem 
the  doctrine.  Justice  Wliite  reaflS 
stltutlonallty  of  the  fairness 

concurrence  in  DNC.-^-  Chief  . 

opinion,  seeking  to  avoid  free;?iii  ; 
a  constitutional  requirement," 
ments  the  fairness  doctrine  i 
amendment.-  '  Justice  Rehnqi 
four  parts  of  It.  But  Blacknnu 
maintain  that  pr>rt  four,  in  wh 
Justice  satisfied  himself  and  tl 
first  amendment  would  not  rcq 
cess  even  If  governmental  action 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  decide 
mental  action  issue.''-"  As  a  re; 
not  Join  In  part  three,  which 
Part  tliree,  though,  also  conta 
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Burger's  closest  analysis  of  the 
of  government  content  regulatll)n 
that  the  fairness  doctrine  threads 
between  risks  as  access  could 
reluctance  to  Join  this  part  cai 
rationalized  on  traditional  pr: 
stltutional  adjudication:  the  usial 
wotild  be  to  decide  the  first  ar_. 
if    and    only    if    governmental 
found.  It  may  hint  Instead  at  a 
mitmeut  to  Burger's  view  that 
lation  successfully  walks  the 
the  abyss  of  censorship. 

The   views  of  Blackmun  and 
only  be  gueosed  at  until  a 
case   closes  ofl   the  no-gov.. 
escajie.  When  it  does.  Justice 
tense  antipathy  to  uncivil 
derlined  in  a  number  of  recent 
Scsls  that  tire  Chief  Justice's  "c 
ence  "     argument     for     fairne.ss 
against  "irresponsible"  speech  w 
over.  The  same  cases,  however, 
Powell  s  understanding  that 
from  p,:litical  speech  cannot 
ment  action  so  long  as  the  audlfnc 
hare  anticipated  them.^--  It 
.seen  v.liethcr  Powell  will  perceivf 
to  spe.jh  that  attend  even  s.-n 
cation  to  first  amendment  cases 
Ian      ca.'te-by-case      balancing 
Powell  docs  ap:jieciate  that  even 
s.jeech     interests    support    reg_ 
power  cf  goi  ernment  to  reg\Tlat< 
greater   risks   of   abuse   than   th 
unregulated    speech    can    justify 
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critic?    of    government    and    the 
.?t-5nd-rd  facilitates  selective  enl 
But  we  nred  a  sharper  break  with 
tradition.   We  need   a  holding  a 
nnclng— a  holding  that,  when  a 
vant  values  arc  first  amendment 
first  amendment  Itself  embodies  „ 
tion  that  the  power  of  governmei  it 
the  'greater  threat,  and  prohibits 
nic'it  inna  balancing  tliem. 
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-  "The    other   members   of   the 
majority    were    Chief    Justice 
Jii<;tices  Harlan  and  Black. 

=  ' Columbia    Broadcastmg    Sy 
Democratic   Natl   Comm.,  412 
(1073)    (concurring  opinion). 

--Id.  at  16!. 

-' -  Id.  at  148. 

■'<■  Id.  at  153-54. 

-  -  Id.  at  146  (conciwring  oplnloh) 
-••'  Id.  at  138. 
="/tf.  at  132,  139. 
"'  See  id.  at  142-43  (attempting 

gulsh     the     statutory     and 
issues). 

^'i"  Id.  at  139. 

'^Id.  at  145. 

'"■  Id.  at  133. 

="=M.at  145. 

-•  •  Id. 

"'  Id.  at  145-46  (emphasis  added) 

--■■  Id.  at  145. 

=™  The  most  awkward  Is  id.  at  192, 

=••  Compare  Branzburg  v.  Hayes 
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665  (1972)  wUh  td.  at  725  (Stewart.  J.,  Joined 
by  Brennan  and  Marshall.  J. J.,  dissenting) . 

■'*  Id.  at  200  n.45. 

-'!>See  id.  at  194  n.35.  There  has  since  been 
a  rematch,  which  the  Chief  Justice's  side  won 
on  points.  In  Lehman  v.  City  of  Sbaker 
Heights,  94  S.  Ct.  2714  (1974).  five  members 
of  the  Court  voted  to  afQrm  a  municipal 
transit  authority  ban  on  political  advertis- 
ing, on  captive  audience  grotmds. 

-■«'  See  412  U.S.  at  187. 

■:  >  Id.  at  187-88. 
.  -^  Id.  at  146. 

-  •  Id.  at  132. 

-  'C/.  id.  at  130-^31. 
■■Id.  at  147-48. 

•  ''See  especially  id.  at  120-121. 

:<7  Justice  Blackmun  wrote  the  prevailing 
captive  audience  opinion  In  Lehman  v.  City 
of  Shaker  Heights,  94  S.  Ct.  2714  (1974) ,  and 
dissented  In  Lewis  v.  City  of  New  Orleans. 
94  S.  Ct.  970,  974  (1974) ;  Brown  v.  Oklahoma, 
408  U.S.  914  (1972);  Lewis  v.  City  of  New 
Orleans,  408  U£.  913  (1972);  Rosenfleld  v. 
New  Jersey,  408  U.S.  901,  902  (1972).  See  also 
Cohen  v.  California.  403  U.S.  15,  27  (1971) 
(dissenting  opinion) . 

248  Justice  Powell  joined  Justice  Brennan's 
dissenting  opinion  in  Lehman  v.  City  of 
Shaker  Heights,  94  S.  Ct.  2714,  2720  (1974). 
and  concurred  in  Lewis  v.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans, 94  S.  Ct.  970,  973  (1974);  Brown  v. 
Oklahoma,  408  U£.  914  (1972);  and  Lewis  v. 
Ctiy  of  New  Orleans.  408  UJS.  913  (1972). 

=■»  Ounther,  In  Search  of  Judicial  Quality 
o»  a  Changing  Court:  The  Case  of  Justice 
Powell,  24  Btan.  L.  Rev.  1001,  1026-29  (1972). 

=«>In  a  wiretapping  case  Powell  declared: 

"Thotigh  the  investigative  duty  of  the  ex- 
ecutive may  be  stronger  In  [national  secu- 
rity 1  cases,  so  also  Ls  there  greater  Jeopardy 
to  consututionally  protected  speech.  .  .  . 
History  abimdantly  documents  the  tendency 
of  Government — however  benevolent  and  be- 
nign Its  motives — to  view  with  suspicion 
those  who  most  fervently  dispute  its  poli- 
cies. .  .  .  The  danger  to  poliUcal  dissent  Is 
acute  where  the  Government  attempts  to  act 
under  so  vague  a  concept  as  the  power  to 
protect  "domestic  sectirlty." 

United  States  v.  United  States  Dist.  Coiu-t 
407  UJ5.  297,  313-4  (1971 ) .  Substituting  "reg- 
ulatory" for  "investigative,"  aid  "fairness" 
tor  "national  secmrlty"  and  "domestic  secu- 
rity." PoweU's  argument  against  warrantless 
wiretapping  could  easily  be  applied  to  the 
fairness  doctrine. 


COMMITTEE  JURISDICTION  IN  THE 
ENERGY  AREA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  letter  and  attachments 
sent  to  me  by  H.  Hollister  Cantus,  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Office  of  Congressional  Re- 
lations at  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Energy  Research 

AND  Development  Administration', 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jtine  3.  1975. 

Hon.    HtTGH    SCOTT, 

Minority  Leader,  V.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  was  out  of  tow,n 
last  week  ■when  you  Indicated  your  desire  to 
see  the  Senate  reorganize  Its  committee  Juris- 
diction In  the  energy  area.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
support  for  that  recommendation. 

For  your  Information,  I  have  attached  a 
list  of  the  Congressional  Committees  which 
could  make  some  Jtirlsdlctloiial  claims  upon 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 


ministration. According  to  our  estimates,  the 
list  presently  totals: 

33  Committees. 

65  Subcommittees  and 

1  Panel. 

As  of  this  date,  "ZECDK  witnesses  have  testl- 
tlfled  lor  109  hotirs  of  formal  bearings  be- 
fore 6  Full  Committees  and  27  Suboommlt- 
tees  of  13  diSerent  committees.  Also  of  note 
is  the  fact  that  ERDA  Is  only  135  days  old, 
having  been  activated  on  January  19, 1975. 

I  trust  this  information  is  of  Interest  to 
you.  If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  be  of 
assistance  to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call. 

With  .sincere  best  wishes,  I  remain 
II.  Hoi.listek  Cantos, 
Director,  0/}i:c  of  Cowpresvtonal  Relatiovs. 

Enclosure. 

Committees  or  Congress  Having  Some 

Jurisdictional  Claim  Over  ERDA 

( 'Indicates  ERDA  witnesses  appeared 

this  year) 

A.   8ENATZ 

1.  'Aeron-iutlcal  and  Space  Sciencies 

2.  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

a.  Envlroimient,  Soil  Conservation,  and 
Forestry 

3.  Appropriations 
a.  Defense 

•b.  Interior 
c.  Public  Works 

4.  Armed  Services 
a.  Arms  Control 

•b.  Research  and  Development 

5.  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AiTalrs 

a.  Small  Business 

b.  Housmg 

6.  Budget 

7.  Commerce 

a.  Environmental 

b.  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 

c.  Oil  and  Gas  Production  and  Distribution 
*d.  Science  Technology  and  Commerce 

e.  Surface  Transportation 

8.  Finance 

a.  Energy 

b.  International  Trade 

c.  International  Finance  and  Resources 

9.  Foreign  Belatknu 

10.  Government  Operations 

*3.  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Export  Re- 
organization 

b.  Intergovernmental  Relations 

c.  Investigations 

*d.  Overslept  Procednres 

11.  *InterU)r  and  Insnlar  Affairs 

•a.  Energy  Reaeanai  and  Water  Besouices 

b.  Environment  and  Land  Reaources 

c.  Minerals,  ICaterials  and  Fuels 

d.  Integrated  OU  Operations 

12.  Judiciary 

a.  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyrights 

13.  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
a.  Health 

14.  Public  Works 

a.  Environmental  Pollution 

(1)  Panel  on  Environmental  Science  and 
Technology 

b.  Buildings  and  Grounds 

c.  Water  Resources 

15.  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties 

16.  'Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
a.  Environmental.  Rural  and  Urban  Eco- 
nomic Development 

B.    JOOrr    COMMITTEES 

17.  »Atomlc  Energy 

*a.  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
*b.  Communities 

c.  ERDA,  Environmental  and  Safety 

d.  ERDA.  Nuclear  Energy 
•e.  Legislation 

1.  National  Security 

•g.  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Breeder  He- 
actors 

18.  'Economic 

19.  Prhiting 


C.    BOUSE    COMMITTEES 


20.  Agriculture 

a.  Conservation  and  Credit 

21.  Appropriations 
*a.  Defense 

•b.  Interior 

»c.  Public  Works 

22.  Armed  Services 

a.  Research  and  Development 

•b.    Seapower    and    Strategic    &,    Critical 
Materials 

23.  Budget 

24.  Government  Operations 

•a.  Conservation,  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

b.  Intereorernmental  Relations  and  Human 
Resources 

c.  Legislation  and  National  Security 

25.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
•a.  Energy  and  the  Environment 
b.  Mines  and  Mming 

e.  Water  and  Power  Resources 

26.  International  Relations 

a.  Future   Foreign    Policy.    Research    and 
Development 

b.  International  Organizations 

c.  International    Resources,    Pood,    and 
Energy 

d.  International  Trade  and  Commerce 

27.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

a.  Energy  and  Power 

b.  Health  and  Environment 

•c.  Transportation  and  Commerce 

28.  Judiciary 

a.  Administrative  Law  and  Governmentfll 
Relations 

29.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

a.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment 

30.  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
a.  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 

•b.  Surface  Transportation 

31.  'Science  and  Technology 
•a.  ERDD 

•b.  ERDD  (Fossil  Fuels) 

•c.  Envh-onment  and  the  Atmosphere 

d.  Science,  Research  and  Technology 

32.  Small  Business 

a.  Energy  and  Environment 

33.  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 


TITLE  rx  REGULATIONS 
Mr.  BA-SfH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
was  the  third  anniversary  of  the  con- 
gressional enactment  of  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972 — land- 
mark legislation  banning  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  aU  federally  assisted  education 
programs.  After  3  years  of  study  and 
evaluation,  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Wdfare  released  final 
regulations  Implementing  this  legisla- 
tion on  June  3. 1975.  The  release  of  these 
regulations  has  engendered  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  potential  controversy 
as  to  the  original  congressional  Intent 
In  enacting  title  IX. 

As  the  prime  sponsor  of  tile  IX.  I  feci 
the  title  IX  regulations  are  consistent 
with  both  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  tlie 
congress,  and  therefore  I  have  testified 
before  the  House  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee's  hearings  m-ging 
that  the  Congress  accept  the  guidelines 
and  reiect  any  resolutions  of  disapproval. 
Because  of  the  controversy  that  has 
ai-isen  over  the  guid^ines.  particularly 
in  rdation  to  their  coverage  of  athletics. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  House  subcommittee  be 
inserted  in  the  Recoro.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consoit  that  a  summary  of  the 
Kidddines,  along  with  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Thnes,  the  WasWngton 
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Post,  and  tjbe  Washington  Star,  en- 
dorsing the  title  IX  guidelines,  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objecUofi,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I'KSTIMONY  FOK  HOtJSE  HEARINCS  r>N   1  11  l.fc  TX 

Regulations 
(By  Senator  Bdich  Bath) 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Senate  spoiiaor  of 
Title  IX,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportitnlty 
to  testify  before  yovir  committee  on  this,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Congresslonnl  en- 
actment  of  this  landmark  legl<Uation.  While 
II  is  indeed  unfortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that' 
li  has  taken  three  long  years  lor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  enforce  Title  IX. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  not 
add  further  to  this  delay  by  disapproving 
the  regulations  and  returning  tliem  to  the 
Department  of  HEW  as  is  out  statutory  op- 
tion during  this  45  day  period. 

When  I  first  offered  Title  IX  on  the  Honr 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  discrimination 
against  women  in  all  levels  of  education — 
elementary  through  graduate — was  ram- 
pant. This  pernicious  discrimination  took 
many  forms— quota  levels  \n  admissions,  in- 
equitable scholarship  aid,  discriminatory 
course  offerings,  and  biased  counseling  to 
name  but  a  few.  In  order  to  rectify  these 
clearly  discriminatory  conditions,  the  Con- 
gress wisely  passed  Title  IX  of  the  Ediicatlon 
Amendments  on  June  23, 1972. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  three  years  since  the 
Congress  enacted  Title  IX,  the  situation  lor 
women  In  education  has  improved  only' 
minimally.  Current  statistics  on  admissions 
to  professional  schools  show  that  in  1972 
only  12  percent  of  all  students  admitted  to 
law  school  and  only  16.8  percent  admitted 
to  medical  school  were  women.  I  might  add, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who  would  point 
out  that  fewer  women  than  men  applied  to 
law  and  medical  schools,  that  it  is  a  per- 
sistent pattern  of  discrimination  from  the 
time  a  youngster  enters  nursery  school  that 
results  In  men  realizing  a  higher  level  of 
education,  on  the  average,  than  women. 

Schools.  Mr.  Clialrman,  continue  to  be  the 
primary  vehicles  In  our  society  for  sodaliza- 
tton  and  career  motivation.  To  the  extent 
that  the  echoci  system  treats  women  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  Inferior  to  their  male 
classmates,  and  less  worthy  of  expenditures 
of  educational  resources,  women  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  lower  economic  strata 
of  the  society. 

While  homemaklng  may  still  be  the  main 
occupation  of  American  women.  It  is  no 
longer  the  only  occupation  or  sowrce  of 
Identity  for  most  of  them.  A  majority  of 
young  women  today  will  work — and  will 
work  m  economically  disadvantaged  Jobs.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  over  half  of  today's 
^  high  school  girls  will  work  full  time  for  up 
to  30  years,  and  90  percent  of  tho.se  high 
school  girls  wUl  be  employed  for  other  sig- 
nificant periods  of  time.  Many  of  these 
young  women  will  be  the  primary  bread- 
winners for  their  families.  Stotistics  released 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  Indicate  that 
40  percent  of  the  1.8  million  families  with 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  level  were  headed 
by  Women.  In  the  Job  market  these  women 
will  be  facing  an  earnings  g^  between  aiml- 
larly  employed  men  or  more  than  43  per- 
cent. Unless  major  changes  are  mad«  In  the 
educational  options  and  opportunities  for 
women,  a  vast  majority  of  these  women  will 
find  themselves  doomed  to  limited,  low^  pay- 
ing and  marginal  employment. 

The  Title  IX  regulations  released  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare wlU  not  provide  a  change  In  the  dismal 
picture  of  educational  opportunities  for 
women  overnight,  but  they  will  mark  an 
important  first  step. 
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As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  Ti<|e 
hoped  the  regulations  might 
mandlng  of  our  educational 
order  that  we  achieve  the 
cation  mandated  by  the  Congress 
of   the   regulations   that   were 
disappointing  to  me  included 
ment's  modification   of  the  ccAitact 
requirement    which    shifts    th« 
proof   for    "substantial    hiteres 
shoulders  of  those  young  wome:  i 
like    the    opportin\ity    to    plaj 
hockey,  or  any  other  contact 

While  the  regulations  are  dlsi^poi 
some  respects,  on  balance  tlie 
make  significant  strides  in  manclating 
ity  for  women.  The  heart  of  the  le 
Is  the  prohibition  or  the  thwarfme 
opportunity  for  female  students 
at  any  educational  level.  The  Ti 
lines,  as  the   Congress   maiida|ed 
equality  in  admissions,  financi 
oSerings,  career  counseling,  anc 
of  teachers  and  other  education  il 
employment,  pay  and  promotia  is 
waited  three  full  years  alread; 
mentUig  regulations.  Therefore 
■  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  xegu^ition.s 
out,  any  further  delay 

Negative  reactions  to  the  li 
lations — tlioiie  which  would  urg  ; 
slonal  resolution  of  disapprov; 
me  to  be  based  on  a  set  of 
myths  about  the  regulations  w 
basif  in  reality. 

I.    OEKINIrlON-    OK    PROOiAm 

Oi>e  objection  to  the  Title  IJ 
questions  the  scope  of  the  statutory 
the  Congress  in  passing  Title 
Jection  centers  on  the  interpre1|ition 
enforcement  of  Title  IX  with 
terniination  of  fiuids  to  "an 
gram    or    activity".    Those    wh< 
objection  feel  the  current 
beyond  the  Congressional  Intent 
Ing   to   regulate   or   enforce   Tl  le 
respect  to  an  entire  educational 
activity  of  an  institution  as 
the  more  narrow,   and  accordlfag 
critics,  proper  definition  of 
particular  federal   grant  prog 
be  In  specific  non-compliance  w|th 

In    maintaining    that    the 
gresslonal  intent  was  the  narr<*v 
of  program,  the  critics  are  mal  ing 
sumption  that  the  scope  of  Tlt^ 
enforcement  requirements  are 
those  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
1964.  prohibiting  discrimination 
of  race,  color,   religion   or   national 
in  all  federally  assisted 
sumption  Is  totally  inaccurate, 
point  to  my  statements  on  the 
Senate  on  August  9,  1971,  and 
1972  (CB  S.  13550  and  CR  S. 
quote  briefly  from  my  statement 
of  February. 

"Central  to  my  amendment 
1001   and   1005,   which   would 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
funded  education  programs.  Dl|cr 
against    the    beneficiaries    of 
sisted  programs  and  activities  Is 
hiblted  by  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
but  unfortunately  the  prohlblt4>n 
apply  to  discrimination  on  the 
In  order  to  close  this  loophole, 
ment  sets  forth  prohibition  and 
prolvslons  which  generally  para 
visions  of  Title  VI." 

In  addition,  the  setting  up  of 
administrative  structure  and  thi 
tuaUy  Identical  statutory  langui  ge 
tlates  the  intent  of  the 
interpretation  of  Title  IX  was  to 
same  coverage  as  had  been  pro 
Title  VI. 

Since  the  Congress  Intended  tl; 
titory  scope  for  Title  IX  as  for 
can  understand  the  concept  of 
activity  by  looking  to  the  Coux- 
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tation  of  the  term  "program"  under  various 
decision  relating  to  the  proper  sco  le  of  HEW 
authority  under  Title  VI.  In  Bos.  ier  Parish 
School  Board  v.  Lemon  |370  P.  2i  id  847,  6a. 
1967),  the  Fifth  Circuit  referred  t<  the  scope 
of  Title  VI  as  follows : 

"Section  601  states  a  reasonable 
that  the  United  States  may  atta  :h 
grant  of  financial   assistance  an< 
force  by  refusal  or  withdraw  of 
sistance.  .  .  .  The    Bossier 
Board  accepted  Federal  financial 
in  November  1964.  and  thereby 
school  sj/stcm  within  the  class  oj 
subject   to  section   601    prohibition 
discriniinalion''. 

More  importantly,  this  Interpre 
clearly  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
recent  decision  In  the  case  of  Lau 
94    S.    Ct.    786    (1974).   In   its 
Court  held  that  the  San  Francisco 
School  District  was  in  violation 
601    because   non-English   speakiufe 
students  were  being  denied  a  ' 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
proferani".  The  Court  held  that 
was   applicable  because   "that 
discrimination  based  'on  the  ground 
color  or  national  origin'  in  'any 
activity  receiving   Federal   financial 
ance'." 

Three  Justices  concurred,  relying 
Title  VI  itself,  but  on  the  scope 
guidelines     and     regulations 
under  it.  In  doing  so,  they  founc 
conditioning  of  federal  aid  to  put3|lc 
on  circumstances  within  the 
gram  offered  by  the  school  district 
the  authority  of  sections  601  anc 
guideline  u.sed  the  term 
broadest  sense. 

"Where  Inability  to  speak  and 
the  English  language  excludes  na 
gin  minority  group  children  fror  i 
participation  in  the  educational 
fered  by  a  school  district,  the 
take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  thi 
deficiency  In  order  to  open  Its 
program  to  these  students." 

The   singularly   most   importau ; 
establishing    the    definition    of 
tuider  Title  VI  has  been.  Board  of 
striiction  of  Taylor  County,  Florid  i 
414  P.  2d   1060   (5th  Clr.   1969) 
decision,  the  5th  Circuit  has  held 
crimination  should  be  Judged  on 
ital   program   oriented   basis 
Coiu-t    specifically   stated    that 
qulrement  does  not  mean  that  e.ic. 
must  be  considered  In  isolation, 
thp  Court  held: 

"To  say  that  a  program  in  a 
from  discrimination  because 
school  Is  at  liberty  to  partake  of 
may  or  may  not  be  a  tenable  position 
the  racial   composition  of  Its 
have  nn  effect  upon  the  particula  • 
in  question.  But  this  may  not 
case.  In  deference  to  that  posslblll^ 
minlistratlve  agency  seeking  to  cut 
funds  must  make  findings  of  fact 
either  that  a  particular  program  U 
ministered  In  a  discriminatory 
so  affected  by  discriminatory 
where  in  the  school  system  that 
becomes  discriminatory  ...  If  the 
vlded  by  the  grant  are  adminlsterei  1 
criminatory  manner,  or  if  they 
gram  which  Is  Infected  by  a 
environment,  the  termination  of 
is  proper.  But  there  will  also  be 
time   to   time    where    a   particulai 
within  a  school  (In  short,  within 
entity,  or  part  thereof)   is  effecti 
lated    from    otherwise    unlawful 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  such 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  others  .  .  .  Ir 
the  Act  Is  shielded  from  a  vindict|v 
cation." 

Title  IX,  as  in  the  case  of  Title  tl.  clearly 
gives  the  Department  of  Health,  Sducntiou 
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and  Welfare  the  responsibility  to  enforce  its 
regulations  with  regard  to  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  In  all  aspects  of  the 
s-hool  program  and  to  cut  off  funds  where  a 
program  is  being  admlnlrtered  In  a  dlscrlml- 
liitory  manner  or  where  It  Is  so  affected  by 
di.'^.'rlmlnation  elsewhere  in  the  school  pro- 
trttui  liiat  it  becomes  discriminatorj". 

II.   CflVrU-ACE    OF    ATHtETirS 

Tl.o  second  major  objection  to  the  pro- 
P  «cd  regulations  concerns  the  application 
oi  Title  IX  to  athletics. 

Those  maintaining  this  posiiion  argue  that 
1 )  tlie  scope  of  title  IX  l.s  narrow  and  defined 
only  to  Include  those  education  programs 
that  received  direct  federal  financial  as- 
.-iistance,  and  2)  since  athletics  is  not  an  cdu- 
c.itlonal  program  In  direct  receipt  of  federal 
iiid.  Title  IX  cannot  and  should  not  apply. 

This  objection  to  tlie  coverage  of  programs 
which  receive  Indirect  benefits  from  federal 
support— such  as  athletics — is  directly  at 
odds  with  the  Congressional  Intent  to  provide 
coverage  for  exactly  such  types  of  clear  dis- 
ci iniiiiation.  For  example,  although  federal 
money  does  not  go  directly  to  the  football 
program,  federal  aid  to  any  of  the  school 
system's  programs  frees  other  money  lor  use 
in  athletics. 

Without  federal  aid  a  school  would  have 
to  reduce  program  offerings  or  use  its  re- 
sources more  efficiently.  Title  IX  refers  to 
federal  financial  assistance.  If  federal  aid 
benefits  a  discriminatory  program  by  freeing 
fimds  for  that  program,  the  aid  assists  It. 
The  Court  In  Finch  equated  "program"  with 
grant  stature,  but  It  did  not  foreclose  In- 
cluding within  a  program  all  the  activities 
••benefited  by  the  grant  statute  through 
tlie  freeing  of  funds."  This  position  was 
further  elucidated  in  a  recent  Texas  Law 
Review  arUcle.:  (Texas  Law  Review  v.  53.  De- 
cember, 1974).  According  to  James  C.  Todd: 

'Some  Title  VI  cases  support  this  interpre- 
tation by  analogy.  McGloiten  i\  Connolly 
held  that  granting  tax  exempt  status  to  pri- 
vate fraternal  orders  and  allowing  tax  de- 
ductions for  contributiona  to  them  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  those  grouiJs  within  the  em- 
brace of  'ntle  VI.  In  Green  v.  Kennedy  the 
Court  noted  that  a  tax  exemption  for  segre- 
gated private  schools  might  be  considered 
financial  support  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
instrumental  in  releasing  money  for  dis- 
criminatory programs.  Those  two  cases  there- 
fore suggest  that  discrinUnation  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  programs  benefiting  Indirect- 
ly— by  favorable  tax  treatment — from  fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  Other  cases  have 
»lso  spoken  of  tainted  programs.  In  Finch 
the  Court  warned  that  even  if  a  program  Is 
not  itself  discriminating,  it  can  still  be  "so 
affected  by  discriminatory  practices  elsewhere 
in  the  school  system  that  It  thereby  becomes 
discriminatory."  If  otherwise  Interested,  girls 
are  discouraged  from  seizing  an  opportunity 
open  to  them,  they  have  been  denied  the 
benefits  of  a  program  that  Is  not  discrlmlni- 
tory  on  Its  face.  Similarly,  a  sex-segregated 
course  structure  might  taint  an  ostensibly 
nondiscriminatory  program  by  falling  to  pre- 
pare an  Interested  girl  for  the  activity,  so 
that  in  effect  she  Is  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In  the  program." 

Oddly,  no  one  making  the  argument  that 
athletics  should  not  be  covered  by  Title  IX 
does  so  on  the  premise  that  there  is  not 
discrimination.  No  one  denies  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  with  a  col- 
legs  or  university  that  relegates  Its  female 
athletes  to  second-rate  facilities  or  second- 
rate  equipment  or  second-rate  schedule>: 
solely  because  they  aie  female. 

There  Is  nothing  under  the  proposed  regu- 
lations whlcli  requires  equal  aggregate  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  tlieir  male  atWetlc  programs  and 
for  the  women.  What  is  required  Is  equality 
or  opportunity.  I  believe  this  is  guaranteed 
not  only  under  Title  IX,  but  under  the  14tb 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  well. 


A  recent  Court  decision  Illustrates  this 
guarantee.  In  Brendcn  v.  Independent  School 
District  742  (342  P.  8upp.  1224,  1972)  the 
Cotirt  held  that  a  school  district  could  not 
foreclose  a  female's  right  to  participate  on 
an  athletic  team  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  sex  alone.  Even  though  not  basing  the 
case  under  Title  IX.  the  Court  of  Appeals 
cited  the  statute  on  an  Ulustratlon  of  the 
congressional  policy  against  "discrimination 
based  on  'stereotyped  characterizations  of 
the  se-xes. "  Tlie  Court  noted  Congress's  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  all  aspects  of 
education  for  women,  it  equated  discrmiina- 
tlon  m  high  school  athletics  with  dlscrUuina- 
tlon  in  education,  and  referred  la  the  deci- 
sion directly  to  the  intent  of  Title  IX.  I  can 
substantiate  that  it  wr.s  the  Intent  o.' 
Congiu.-;--. 

The  Title  IX  regulatloiio  are  indeed  not 
perfect,  but  they  are  far-reaching  !n  many 
respects,  covering  admisslous  policies,  course 
offerings,  scholarship  aid,  counseling  serv- 
ices, and  athletic  opporttmity.  As  in  all  other 
form;-,  of  statutory  regulation,  their  true  Im- 
pact will  be  dependent  upo:i  their  vigorous 
enlorcemeiit . 

While  the  i.nipact  of  the  Title  IX  regula- 
tions may  be  far-reaching  If  properly  en- 
forced, they  are  not  a  panacea.  They  are  a 
nrst  step  In  the  effort  to  provide  for  the 
women  of  .'Vmerloa  something  that  Is  right- 
fully theirs — ail  equal  chance  to  attend  the 
school  of  theh:  choice,  to  develop  the  skills 
they  \-.'ant,  and  to  apply  those  skills  with 
knowledge  ihcy  will  have  a  fair  chance  to 
secure  Jobs  of  their  choice  v.lth  equal  pay 
for  ecual  •a-cik. 

.s.;.iAi.\HY  OF  Tiiv,  HEcnr.AiioN '  roR  Title  IX 
i;DUc.\TION    AaHEIfDMEMS  OF  1972 

Title  IX  Oi  Uie  Education  Amendments  of 
1U72  says: 

••No  person  .  .  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
bo  excluded  u-om  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under  any  education  program  or  ac- 
tivi.y  rv.-elving  federal  financial  aasist- 
aace.  .  .  .•' 

With  certain  except ioiLs,  the  law  bars  sex 
discrmunation  in  any  academic,  extracur- 
ricular, research,  occupational  training  or 
other  educational  progiam  (preschool  to 
postgraduate)  operated  by  an  organization 
or  agency  which  receives  or  benefits  from 
federal  aid.  Exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
Title  IX  are  schools  whose  primary  purpose 
is  training  for  the  U.S.  military  services  or 
the  merchant  marine  and  educational  In- 
sututions  controlled  by  reltglotis  organiza- 
tions whenever  compUance  with  Title  IX 
would  be  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs. 
In  addition,  tlie  "Bayh  Amendment"  to  TtUe 
IX  exempts  the  membersliip  policies  of  the 
GU'l  and  Boy  Scouts,  the  YMCA  and  YWCA, 
Campfire  Girls  and  other  shigle-sex  "yontli 
service  organizations"  whose  members  are 
chiefly  under  age  19.  This  special  exemption 
docs  not  apply  to  recreational  youth  groups 
such  as  Little  League.  Also  exempted  by  the 
amendments  are  universitv-based  social 
fraternities  and  sororities. 

Basically,  the  regvUatlon  for  Title  IX  falls 
into  five  categories:  general  matters  related 
to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  admis- 
sions, treatment  of  students  once  they  are 
admitted,  employment  and  procedur«s. 

The  following  svimmary  was  adapted  bv 
PEER  from  a  summary  prepared  by  the  Re- 
source Center  on  Sex  Roles  In  Education  of 
the  National  Potmdatton  for  lAiprovcment 
of  Education. 

GENEBAt,  PPOVISPJNS  SECTIONS  8e,S-«e.9 

Each  recipient  of  federal  education  aid 
must  evaluate  its  current  policies  and  prac- 
tices to  determine  whether  they  comply  with 
Title  IX.  Each  recipient  must  then  take 
whatever  steps  are  necesan;-  to  end  dlscrlm- 


•  45  CFR  Part  86.  The  text  appears  in  th« 
Federal  Register,  Jtme  4.  1975,  page  24128. 


Inatlon.  Institutions  must  keep  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  steps  on  file  for  three  years, 
and  they  must  complete  the  evaluation  and 
steps  to  overcome  the  effects  of  bias  within 
one  year  of  the  date  the  regulation  takes 
effect. 

The  regulation  also  requires  that  recipients 
adopt  and  publish  grievance  procedures  to 
re.solve  student  and  employee  complaints  al- 
leslng  discrimination  prohibited  by  Title  IX. 

.\D:.II.SSI()NS    SEC-n;->.-5    SC. 31-86.23 

The  regulation  bar.s  .sts  discrimination  in 
admlsslou-j  to  certain  kinds  of  lustitution.s^ 
•iioso  of  vocal  ional,  pr.->resslonal,  graduate, 
and  public  coeducaUonal  undergraduate  in- 
^t•tutions.  .\d:nLs>,ions  to  private  under- 
graduatp  insiituthiiis  are  exempt,  including 
admissions  to  private,  undergraduate  pro- 
icsElcnal  and  vocational  schools.  HEW  will 
look  at  the  admis.^lons  practices  of  each  •  ad- 
ministratively 6ep.iraie  -anit"  separately. 

Spcrlficr.Uy.  the  re^-'latlon  bars  liaiii.-.- 
tlons  (le,.  quotas)  iai  the  number  of  pro- 
portion of  pL>r,snns  of  either  sex  who  may  he 
admitted,  preference  for  one  sex.  laukiug  up- 
plUanis  separately  by  sex,  and  any  oilje:- 
lorni  of  differential  treatment  by  sex. 

The  recipient  may  not.  use  a  test  cr  ciher 
.^rlterion  for  adm.ssio;i  which  adversely  af- 
fects ru.s  person  on  Uie  basis  of  sex  uiilea,- 
the  test  or  criterion  is  shown  to  predict 
\aMdly  successful  completion  of  the  educa- 
tional progr.am,  and  unbiased  altemaUve.s 
are  not  available.  Also  prohibited  are  rule?: 
concerning  parental,  f.iniily,  or  marital 
status  of  students  which  make  distinctions 
based  on  ec.x;  discrimination  because  of 
pregnancy  or  related  conditions;  and  asking 
an  ap:)licant's  marital  status.  Recipients  can 
ask  an  applicants  sex  If  the  Information  Is 
not  used  to  dlscri.mlnat*. 

The  recipient  must  make  comparable  ef- 
forts to  recruit  members  of  each  sex.  except 
when  special  efforts  to  recruit  members  oi 
one  sex  are  needed  to  remedy  the  effects  oi 
pa.it  discrimination. 

TKF.-TMENT    OF    STtDEXTS    SECTION    OS.Sl-BG.iS 

General  coverage  section  86.Z1 

Althoutih  some  schoolo  are  exempt  from 
coverage  with  regard  to  admissions,  all 
schools  must  treat  their  admitted  students, 
without  dlscrhnUiation  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
Briefiy,  the  treatment  of  students  section 
covers  courses  and  extracurricular  activltie:. 
(Includlrg  student  organizations  and  com- 
petitive athletics),  lienefits,  financial  aid. 
facilities,  housing,  rules  and  regulations  (in- 
cluding rules  of  appearance),  and  research. 
A  student  may  not  be  limited  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right,  privilege,  advantage  or  op- 
portunity based  on  sex. 

The  regulation  forbids,  a  recipient  to  aid 
or  perpetuate  sex  discrimination  by  provid- 
ing "significant  assistance"  to  any  agency, 
organization  or  person  which  discriminates 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  providing  any  aid,  bene- 
fit or  service  to  students  or  employees  (with 
some  exceptions,  including  the  membership 
policies  of  social  fraternities  and  sororities. 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  TMCA  and  YWCA). 
Significant  assistance  Includes  the  provision 
cf  a  facility  or  factilty  sponsor. 

Housing  and  facilities  scctioiifi  8C.32 
and  86.33 

lastltuiior.s  may  provide  housing  st-oa- 
rately  for  men  and  women.  However,  housing 
for  students  of  both  sexes  must  be  as  a 
whole: 

proportionate  in  quantity  to  the  number 
of  students  of  thai  sex  that  apply  for  hous- 
ing, and 

comparable  In  qualitv  and  cost  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

Institutions  may  not  have  different  hous- 
ing policies  for  students  at  each  aex  (for 
example,  if  a  coUege  allows  men  to  live  off 
campus,  it  must  allow  woanea  too). 

Toilets,  locker  rooms  and  shower  facilities 
may  be  separated  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but 
these  facilities  mttst  be  comparable  for  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes. 
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Courses  and  other  educational  activities, 
sections  86.34  and  8S.35 

Coiirdes  or  other  educatioual  aclivltles  may 
nut  b«  provided  separately  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  An  Institution  may  not  require  or  re- 
luse  participation  in  any  course  by  any  of 
Itc,  students  on  that  basis.  This  includes 
physical  education,  industrial,  business, 
rocatlonal,  technical,  home  economics,  music, 
i>nd  adult  education  courses. 

However,  sex  education  i.s  hii  exception: 
portions  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
clas.se.s  dealing  with  human  sexuality  may 
be  separated  by  sex. 

In  physical  education  classes,  students  may 
be  separated  by  sex  wltlUn  coeducational 
c-las.ses  when  playing  contact  sports.  Con- 
tact sports  Include  wrestling,  rugby.  Ice 
hockey,  football,  basketball,  and  any  other 
^KMTt  "the  purpose  or  major  activity  of  which 
involves  bodily  contact". 

Choruses  may  be  ba.sed  on  vo<;al  range  or 
quality  and  may  result  in  sHigle-ses  or 
predominantly  slngle-sex  choruses. 

Local  school  districts  may  not.  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  exclude  afty  person  from: 

Any  Institution  of  vocational  education; 

Any  other  school  or  educational  unit,  un- 
less the  school  CiHtrict  offers  the  other  sex 
courses,  services  and  facilities  which  are 
comparable  to  those  offered  in  such  school;;. 
following  the  same  policies  and  admission 
criteria. 

CounscUiitj  section  811.:!$ 

A  recipient  may  not  dUcrin>inate  oii  the 
basis  of  sex  in  coun.>>cling  or  puidlnu  stu- 
dents. 

Whenever  a  school  finds  that  u  class  has  a 
disproportionate  number  of  students  with 
one  sex.  It  must  take  whatever  i.«tlon  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  itself  that  sex  bias  in  coim- 
sellng  or  testing  is  not  responsible. 

A  recipient  may  not  use  tests  or  other  ap- 
praisal and  counseling  materlHls  which  use 
different  materials  for  each  sex  nr  which  per- 
mit or  require  dilTcreiu  treatment  for  stu- 
dents of  each  sex.  Exceptions  can  be  made 
If  different  materials  used  for  each  sex  cover 
the  same  occupations  and  thev  are  essentlHl 
to  eliminate  sex  bias. 

Schools  must  set  up  their  own  procedures 
to  make  certain  that  counseling  and  apprais- 
al materials  are  not  scx-binsed.  If  a  test  does 
result  in  a  substantially  disproportionate 
number  of  students  of  one  sex  in  a  course  of 
study  or  classlftcatlon.  the  school  must  take 
action  to  ensure  that  bias  In  the  test  or  its 
application  is  not  causing  the  disproportion. 
Student  financial  aid  section  86.37 

The  regulation  covers  all  forms  of  financial 
aid  to  students.  Generally,  a  recipient  may 
not,  on  the  basis  of  sex : 

provide  different  amouitts  or  types  of  a.s- 
sistance,  limit  eligibility,  apply  dltTerenl  cri- 
teria, or  othwwlse  discriminate; 

assist  through  solicitation.  listing,  ap- 
proval, provision  of  facilities,  or  other  services 
any  agency,  organization  or  person  which 
offers  sex-biased  student  aid; 

employ  students  in  a  way  that  discrimi- 
nates against  one  sex,  or  provide  services  to 
any  other  organization  which  does  so. 

There  are  exceptions  for  athletic  scholar- 
■hips  and  slngle-sex  scholarships  established 
by  will  or  trust. 

ATHLCnC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

An  Institution  which  awards  athletic 
scholarships  must  provide  "reasonable  oppor- 
timitles"  for  both  sexes,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  of  each  sex  participating 
in  InterMtaolistlc  or  intercoUeglate  athletics. 
Separate  athletic  scholarships  for  each  sex 
nwy  b«  offered  In  connection  with  separate 
nutle/female  teams  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  both  the  section  on  scholarships  and 
the  section  on  athletics  (86.41). 


SCHOI,ARSHIPS  FOR  .STODY 

The    regulation    exempts 
student  assistance  for  study  abrA«ul 
Rhodes  Scholarships) ,  provided 
clplent  which  administers  or 
minister  the  scholarship  awards 
able    reasonable   opportunities 
studies  for  the  other  sex. 

SINGLE  SEX  SCHOI  ARSh4*S 

An  institution  may  adminls 
in  tiie  administration  of  scholir 
other  forms  of  student  financia 
ever  a  will,  trust,  or  bequest  s 
the  aid  can  only  go  to  one  .sf  x,  ai 
overall  effect  of  making  sex-resli 
is  not  discriminatory. 

To  ensure  this,  institutions  i4u&t: 

Select  financial  aid  recipients 
of  nondiscriminatory  criteria 
ability  of  sex-re.stricted  scholarships 

Allocate  3ex-restricted  awards 
already  selected  in  such  a  fftsh4>n 

Ensure  that  i\o  student  is  den{d 
becatue  of  the  lack  of  a  sex-res 
ar.«;lup. 

Stiiih'nt  health  and  insiiran 
Section  86.39 

Student  medif-al.  hospital,  ai 
in.'^urance  benettt.s.  services,  or  p 
discriminate  on  the  ba-sls  of  sex 
not  bar  benefits  or  services  w 
used  by  a  different  proportion  o 
one  sex  than  of  the  other 
planning  services. 

Any  school  which  provides 
health  sorvires  muiil.  provide 
care. 
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Marital  or  ParentaJ  Status  Sc 

The  regulation  bars  any  rule 
student's  actual  or  potential  pa 
lly.  or  marital  .status  which  mijces 
tlons  based  on  i'ex. 

A  school  may  not  discriminate 
student  In  its  educational  prog 
ing  any  class  or  extracurricular 
cause  of  the  student's  pregnatic\ 
false  pregnancy,  miscarriage,  or 
of  pregnancy,  unless  the 
voluntarily  to  participate  in  a 
gram  or  activity. 

If  a  school  does  offer  a  voluntlry 
education  program   for  pregnai  t 
the    instructional    program    mu 
parable  to  the  regular  Instructloi 

A  school  may  ask  a  pregnant 
have  her  physician  certify  her  al  illty 
In  the  regular  education  progra  n 
requires  physician's  certification 
with  other  physical  or  emotlona; 

Recipients  must  treat  dlsabi4ties 
to  pregnancy  the  same  way  as 
porary  disability  In  any  medical 
benefit,  service,  plan  or  policy 
offer  to  students.  Pregnancy  mu^t 
as  Justification  for  a  leave  of 
long   as   the  student's  physicii 
medically  necessary.  Following 
student  must  be  reinst-ated  to 
status. 

Athletics  section  86.4. 

CENEKAL   COVERAGE 

The  regulation  says  that  no  p^son  may  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  baa  d  on  sex  in 
any  scholastic,  intercollegiate,  cl  ib  or  intra- 
mural athletics  offered  by  a  reci|  lent  of  fed- 
eral education  aid. 

SEPARATE  TEAMS  AND  CONTAC] 

Separate  teams  for  each  sex  an  permissible 
in  contact  sports  or  where  select]  in  for  teams 
Is  based  on  competitive  skill.  Co  itact  sports 
Include  boxing,  wrestling,  rugby  ice  hockey, 
football,  basketball,  and  any  othi  r  sport  "the 
purpooe  or  major  activity  of  W4ch  Involves 
bodily  contact." 

In  noncontact  sports,  v.'hene^er  a  school 
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has  a  team  In  a  given  ^ort  for  on  i 
and  athletic  opportunities  for  the 
have  been  limited,  members  of  the 
must  be  allowed  to  try  out  for  the 

EQUAL   OPPORTUNITY 

A  school  must  provide  equal 
portunity    for    t>oth    sexes.    In 
whether    athletic    opportunities 
HEW  will  consider  whether  the 
sports  and  levels  of  competition 
accommodates  the  Interests  and 
members  of  both  sexes.  The 
also  consider  (among  other  factors 
Ities.  equipment,  supplies,  game 
schedules,  travel  and  per  diem 
coaching    (including   assignment 
pensation    of   coaches),    academic 
housing,  dining  facilities,  and 

Equal  expenditures  are  not 
HEW  "may  consider  the  failure 
necessary  funds  for  teams  for  one 
sessing  equality  of  opportunity  lot 
of  edch  sex." 

ADJUSTMENT    PERIOD 

Elementary  schools  must  comply 
the  section  covering  athletics  "as 
ously  as  possible"  but  no  more  thai  i 
from   ti»e   effective   date   of  the 
Secondary   and    post-secondary 
have  three  years  from  the  regulation 
tive  date  to  comply  fully. 

Textbooks  section  86.42 

The  regulation  does  not  require 
the  use  of  particular  textbooks  or 
materials. 
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General  provisions  86.51-a6JfS 

All  employees  in  all  Institution: 
ered.  both  full-time  and  part 
those  in  military  schools,  and  tho4e 
gious  schools  to  the  extent  complia  ice 
be  inconsistent  with  the  controllini 
tenets. 

In  general,  the  regulation  prohibits 
crimination  based  on  sex  in  employment 
cruitment,  and  hiring,  whether 
part-time,  under  any  education  p 
activity  which  receives  or  benefits 
eral  financial  aid.  It  also  bars  an 
from     entering     into     union, 
agency,  or  fringe  benefit  agreements  which 
subject  individuals  to  discrimination 

An  institution  may  not  limit, 
classify  applicants  or  employees  li 
which  could  adversely  affect  any 
or  employee's  employment  opportfmltles 
status  because  of  sex. 

The  regulation  prohibits  sex  dlscilmlnatlon 
in  all  aspects  of  employment.  Including 
ployment   criteria,  advertising 
ment.  hiring  and  firing,  promotlo^ 
pay,   job   assignments,  training 
fringe  benefits. 

Fringe  benefits  section  86. 

Priiige  benefit  plans  must  provfde 
for  equal  periodic  benefits  for  male 
or  equal  contributions  for  both 
tlrement  plans  may  not  establish  dfTerent 
tlrement  ages  for  employees  of  eac:  i 
Marital  status  and  pregnancy  section 

An  institution  may  not  apply 
ment  policy  concerning  the  potential 
parental  or  family  status  of  an  en  iployee 
employment  applicant  which 
tlons  based  on  sex. 

An  institution  may  not  dlscri^iinate 
employment  on  the  basis  of  pri 
lated  conditions.  A  temporary  dis4bility 
suiting  from  these  conditions  must 
as  any  other  temporary  disability 
related  purposes.  Including  leave 
reinstatement  and  fringe  benefits, 
ployer  has  no  temporary  dlsablllfcy 
pregnancy  and  related  conditions 
considered  a  Justification  for  leav ) 
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pay  and  the  employee  reinstated  to  her  orig- 
inal or  comparable  status  when  she  returns 
from  leave. 
Effect  of  state  and  local  laws  section  86.58 
The  obligation  to  comply  with  this  regula* 
tion  is  not  precluded  by  any  state  or  local 
laws. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  10,  1975] 

HEW's  Rules  on  Women  and  Education 
With  all  the  hullabaloo  over  the  impact 
on  college  sports  of  the  new  federal  sex  bias 
rules,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  real  Import- 
ance of  those  rules  which  is  that  they  should 
open  tlie  country's  educational  institutions 
to  women  In  a  way  they  have  never  been 
open  before.  That  will  mean,  in  the  long  run, 
more  female  doctors  and  other  professionals, 
more  female  scholars  and  college  teachers, 
more  females  in  technical  Jobs,  and,  to  some 
extent,  more  female  athletes.  The  rules  mean, 
simply,  that  the  nation  is  taking  another 
significant  step  toward  a  time  when  Intellect 
and' talent  and  competence  In  general  will  be 
recognized  as  such  in  all  endeavors — whether 
academic  or  athletic— regardiess  of  the  sex 
of  the  person  concerned. 

In  that  sen.se,  the  fight  over  what  these 
rules  will  do  to  sports  and  athletic  programs 
is  a  side  issue.  The  real  impact  of  them  will 
be  on  things  that  matter  much  more  in 
life — things  like  admission  to  vocational  and 
professional  schools  and  public  colleges, 
access  to  courses  and  scholarship  funds,  and 
employment  practices.  In  these  areas,  as  well 
as  in  athletics,  edticational  institutions  at 
all  levels  have  consistently  discriminated 
against  women  down  through  the  years.  The 
new  rules,  if  they  are  properly  enforced  by 
HEW,  will  do  much  to  eliminate  that 
discrimination. 

There  Is  also  a  matter  of  basic  fairness 
involved  In  the  athletic  programs  and  if  it 
takes  a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of 
hitercoUegiate  sports  to  produce  that  fair- 
ness, so  be  it.  There  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  a  college  or  university 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  lower  level  school, 
that  relegates  its  female  athletes  to  second- 
rate  facilities  or  second-rate  equipment  or 
second-rate  travel  arrangements  solely  be- 
couse  they  are  female.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  Constitution  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
world  that  says  only  males  can  be  athletes 
or  that  male  athletes  are  entitled.  If  they 
are  good  enough,  to  free  education,  free  food 
and  free  medical  care. 

Indeed,  we  suspect  that  there  are  a  good 
many  uiUverslty  presidents  who,  way  down 
deep  inside,  are  cheering  that  part  of  the 
HEW  rules  having  to  do  durectly  with  sports. 
The  emphasis  on  all  too  many  campuses 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  appears  the 
purpose  of  the  university  is  not  to  educate 
young  people  but  to  produce  winning  foot- 
ball or  basketball  teams.  The  presidents 
know  this — and  despair  at  what  It  is  doing 
to  their  institutions — but  many  of  them 
have  felt  unable  to  tackle  the  problem  be- 
cause of  the  power  their  athletic  depart- 
ments have  with  alumni.  These  new  rules 
may  provide  the  Impetus  they  need  to  beghi 
to  bring  the  right  perspective  back  to  the 
campuses.  If  so,  HEW's  efforts  wUl  serve  not 
only  to  give  to  women  what  Is  rightfully 
theirs  but  to  restore  some  balance  between 
what  is  meaningful  in  higher  education  and 
what  is  fun  and  games. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  4.  1975  J 
Against  Sexist  Schools— And  Sports  for  Pay 

The  new  Federal  guidelines  against  sex 
discrimination  in  the  nation's  schools  and 
colleges  combine  a  much-needed  emphasis 
on  equal  c^portunlty  for  women  with  enough 
fiexibility  to  prevent  a  dispiriting  homogeni- 
zatiou  of  educational  institutions.  Such  a 
sensible  approach  to  what  Is  still  an  Irra- 


tionally controversial  area  of  aocial  reform— 
and  nowhere  more  eiqilaBlTely  irrational  than 
in  sports — can  be  e:q>ected  to  draw  fire  from 
both  ideological  extremes. 

Although  some  of  the  more  esoteric  aspects 
of  sex  discrimination  are  likely  to  attract 
most  public  attention,  the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  the  prohibition  of  any  bias  blocking  equal 
opportunity  for  female  students  and  teachers 
at  any  educational  level.  Absolute  equality  is 
crucial  in  school  and  college  admissions,  fi- 
nancial aid,  counseling  and.  in  the  case  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel, 
employment,  pay  and  promotions. 

The  new  rules  quite  properly  prohibit  the 
kind  of  sex  stereotyping  in  education  that 
barred  girls  from  shop  classes  and  Iwys  from 
home  economics.  The  Justifications  fat  such 
'male"  or  "female"  subjects  once  put  forth 
have  long  since  been  rendered  obsolete. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  wisely  resisted  pressures  to  in- 
clude the  content  of  textbooks  in  its  guide- 
lines. Expert  studies  have  provided  ample 
Illustrations  that  many  of  these  teaching 
materials  are  Indeed  infected  with  male 
chauvinism,  but  Federal  censorship  is  not  the 
remedy.  Local  school  boards  and  educators 
can  better  re-educate  authors  and  publish- 
ei-s  through  care  in  selecting  teaching  ma- 
terials. 

In  another  constructive  limitation  of  the 
general  rules,  the  department  sanctioned  the 
ontinxied  existence  of  single-sex  schools  and 
colleges.  Par  from  being  an  example  of  sex- 
ism, that  exemption  is  an  essential  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  diversity  in  Ameri- 
can education. 

Far  more  vulnerable  than  any  of  the  guide- 
lines themselves,  however,  is  the  announce- 
ment that  H.E.W.  will  no  longer  investigate 
individual  complaints  of  discrimination. 
While  some  discretion  is  clearly  in  order  to 
distinguj.';!!  esoteric  or  crank  complaints  from 
legitimate  grievance^;,  any  policy  that  Ignores 
individual  calls  for  justice  can  scarcely  be 
considered  law-enforcement.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger cannot  be  faulted  for  appealing  to  the 
educational  institutions'  "good  faith";  it 
would  be  naive  to  expect  a  total  melting 
away  of  deeply  ingrained  habits  of  prejudice 
and  exclusion  in  the  absence  of  an  effective 
mechanism  for  assessing  well-documented 
individual  complaints. 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion of  the  guidelines  against  sex  discrim- 
ination in  school  and  college  sports  and  the 
equally  inevitable  anger  of  the  response  by 
the  college  athletics  lobby  might  be  mildly 
amusing.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  contro- 
versy stems  from  a  distortion  of  values  in 
the  commercialized  world  of  college  sports 
that  is  far  more  serious  than  the  question 
of  women's  role  in  that  particuUr  arena. 

The  everyday  issues  of  adequate  support 
for  girls'  and  women's  teams  in  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  relatively  easy  to  lesolve. 
Women's  physical  education  activities  have 
been  chronically  shortchanged  at  many 
schools  and  camptises,  and  there  is  need  for 
a  fairer  distribution  of  funds.  Such  details 
as  requiring  that  physical  education  classes 
be  coeducational  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  may  well  merit  some  expert  reas- 
sessment, but  questions  of  that  kind  are 
readily  adjusted  to  educational  realities. 

Far  more  serious  issues  are  Involved,  how- 
ever, in  the  daik  hints  by  spokesmen  for 
blg-tlme  college  athletics  that  the  guide- 
lines win  torpedo  theh-  multlmlllion-doUar 
enterprises.  Collegiate  impresarios  appear  ter- 
rified that  their  trading  in  hlgh-prloed  ath- 
letic talent  might  be  scuttled  by  demands  for 
equal  pay  in  athletic  "scholarships"  for 
women.  The  answer  to  such  fears  Is  that  the 
time  has  come,  not  for  coimting  women  In, 
but  fcH-  gettbig  the  campuses  out  of  their 
commercialism  thinly  disguise-l  as  college 
sports. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Jime  6, 1975] 

Equal  Education  for  WoMsif 
Why  aU  the  fuss  over  HEW'a  rules  bar- 
ring sex  discrimination  in  schools  and  col- 
leges? If  equality  under  the  law  means  anx- 
thlng,  it  surely  entitles  females  to  an  equal 
break  in  public-supportei  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

The  major  complaints  seem  to  be  coming 
fi-om  spokesmen  for  male-oriented  college 
sports  who  think  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Healtli,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  wiU  end  thehr  high-po\.- 
ered,  big-business  programs.  The  fact  is. 
•sports  arc  involved  in  only  one  part  of  the 
regulations.  Other  provisions  require  equal 
treatment  for  males  and  females  in  faculiy 
hiring,  financial  aid,  vocational  training 
housing,  gym  cla.sses  and  other  educational 
activities. 

Women  are  only  beginning  to  overcome  the 
bias  that  has  kept  them  out  of  the  highest 
Jobs  In  public  school  systems  and  colleges. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  big  male  bruiser 
who  can  play  football,  even  though  he  may 
not  have  a  brain  in  his  head,  has  an  in- 
finitely better  chance  of  winning  a  college 
scbolarsblp  than  the  female  high  school  stu- 
dent who  is  good  in  the  classroom  but 
wouldn't  pull  the  paying  fans  through  the 
college  sports  arena  turnstiles.  Vocational 
schools  traditionally  have  been  oriented 
toward  training  males  for  the  higher-paying 
trades  while  shunting  females  off  toward  sec- 
retarial and  hairdresser  Jobs.  It's  time  theh* 
kinds  of  discrimination,  as  well  as  many  otli- 
ers  In  the  educational  system,  are  ended. 

So  Xar  as  rules  requiring  integration  of 
physical  education  programs  are  concerned, 
tiiere  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  reason  for 
a  big  hullabaloo.  They  don't  mean  that  boys 
and  girls  are  going  to  be  taking  showers  to- 
gether or  using  the  same  wash  rooms.  Nor 
do  they  mean  that  boys  and  girls  are"goln(;;  t.i 
be  wTe.>«tUng  one  another  In  high  school  ani 
c.illege  gj'ms  across  the  coimtry,  for  bodily 
f  ontact  sports  are  specifically  exempted  from 
the  integration  orders. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  schools  an.l 
colleges  are  going  to  have  to  start  spending 
more  on  female  sports  programs  and  allow- 
ing girls  to  participate  in  non-bodfly  con- 
tact sports  tlial  Jiow  are  largely  reserved  for 
males. 

We  dotibt  that  big-time  college  sporte  are 
eolng  to  suffer  seriously  from  rules  that  re- 
quire the  scholarship  and  financial  aid  pot 
to  be  split  more  evenly  between  the  sexes,  or 
from  an  increase  in  financial  outlay  for  fe- 
male sports  programs.  Colleges  no  doubt  will 
find  ways  to  subsidize  all  the  superstar  Jocks 
they  think  they  need,  and  the  fans  will  con- 
tintie  coming  up  with  the  ever-increasing 
price  of  tickets  to  finsmce  the  expensive 
stadia  and  trappings  that  go  with  colle(,e 
sports.  Even  if  the  regulations  were  to  put 
a  crimp  in  inter -collegiate  athletic  programs, 
it  might  be  a  good  thing.  Sports  programs 
should  be  aimed  at  getting  the  maximum 
participation  possible  among  students,  not 
at  building  teams  for  maximum  box-office 
draw.  Professional  sports  should  be  left  to 
the  professional  leagues. 

Legislation  against  sex  discrimination  in 
educational  institutions  was  enacted  three 
years  ago  by  Congress.  It  took  HEW  all  this 
time  to  get  the  specific  regtdations  drafted 
to  carry  out  that  law,  and  these  rules  still 
are  subject  to  rejection  by  Congress  within 
45  days.  If  Congress  believes  in  the  law  it 
has  passed,  it  ought  to  let  the  regiUations 
become  effective. 

Equal  educatioual  opportunity  for  women 
Is.  as  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  said 
the  other  day  when  he  annoimced  the  regu- 
lations, "the  law  of  the  land."  So  let's  get  on 
with  enforcing  it. 
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STATEMENT  OP  BURLINGTON 
NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  any 
program  to  make  the  United  States  self- 
fiufBcient  in  terms  ol  energj-  must  include 
tlie  proper  and  environmentally  sound 
utilization  of  cur  coal  resources.  This 
will,  of  neces.sity.  require  the  mininsr  of 
coal  deposits  in  the  Upper  Great  Plains 
States. 

CenU-al  to  that  use  will  be  tlie  method 
employed  to  tran><^port  substantial  vol- 
umes of  coal  from  tliat  area  to  points  of 
use.  Essentially,  there  are  two  methods 
now  under  consideration. 

The  Energy  Transportation  Systems, 
Inc. — ETSI— has  proposed  a  coal/sliurry 
pipeline.  The  rail  carriers  serving  that 
area  have  strongly  reconunended  that 
the  coal  be  moved  by  rail. 

It  is  important  that  all  parties  con- 
cerned have  a  full  and  complete  under- 
standing of  the  costs  and  procedures  in- 
volved in  both  piopooals.  I  conmiend  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  for  their 
ongoing  hearings  to  examine  national 
policies  affecting  coal  production,  distri- 
bution, and  utilizntion. 

As  part  of  the  continuing  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  issue.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Louis  W.  Menk.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  Railroad  Co.,  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemeni  op  Louis  W.  Menk 

I.    INTRODCCnON 

My  iiBtae  Is  Louis  W.  Menk  and  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  BurUngton  Northern  Inc.  My  business  ad- 
dress is  176  E.?st  FUth  Street,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  assist  with 
Ruswei-s  to  the  committee's  questions  on  rail 
transportation  of  coal.  My  company  is  In  a 
unique  position  to  be  helpful  in  that  Bur- 
lington Northern  Is  the  principal  rail  carrier 
serving  the  massive  coal  deposits  in  north- 
eastern Wyoming  and  southeastern  Montana 
known  as  the  Fort  Union  formation.  Our  sys- 
tem map  Is  appended  as  Exlilblt  A  from 
which  you  will  note  that  four  major  routes 
radiate  from  the  coal  fields. 

We,  of  course,  have  carefully  studied  the 
prospects  for  western  coril  production  so  far 
as  they  may  be  foreseen.  The  work  we  have 
done  la  tiuis  complementary  of  that  which 
this  committee  has  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Senate  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study.  As  a  general  observa- 
tion, I  think  that  your  Inquiries  are  highly 
pertinent  and  that  the  objective  of  doubling 
coal  production  by  1985  Ls  not  only  desirable. 
It  Is  also  realistic  and  attainable. 

II.  BtniUNCTON  NORTHERN'S  XOLC  IN  THE 
TR\NSPORTATION  OP  WESTERK  COAL;  THE 
COST  OP  ADEQUATi:  rxP.VNSION  OP  TRANS- 
PORT.WION 

Since  IndJcntiors  are  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  anticipated  new  coal  production  will 
come  from  the  West — vastly  more  than  dou- 
ble current  production  in  that  area — let  mo 
turn  to  the  manner  in  which  Burlington 
Northern  has  planned  for  and  will  perform 
the  transportation  task  necessary  to  place 
coal  In  utility  boilers  at  or  near  points  of 
electric  consumption. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  the  point  that, 
contrary  to  the  popular  impression  created 
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by    certain    raUroad    bankruptcies 
spectacle  of  broken  down  cars 
maintained    trackage,    raU    techn 

reached  an  advanced  stage.  , 

the  handling  of  large  volumes  of 
modltles.  The  technology  is   belDj 
employed.  In  the  west  we  routine  y 
with  trains  handling  11,000  net 
tinuous  cycle  over  1000  or  more  ._ 
without  even  stopping  for  loading 
loadins.  With  but  a  6-day  turn 
attain  naximum  utility  from  tlie 
and   kejp   our   operating   casts   a 
rates  at  a  minimum  over  rilstsuc 
fore   out   of  the   question.   The^e 
spect.\cular  operations,  and  their 
ficica.(",'  Is  remarkable.  The  actual 
for  both  the  longed  and  emptv  ret 
250  btu's  per  ton  mile.  I  wish  it 
sible  for  the  Commltteo  to  vl;w  or 
trains.  The  sight  would,  I  am  sv 
any    doubts    about    the    adequac 
t(>?hnology. 

It  is.  of  coiTss.  one  thing  to  nm  : 
trains  but  quite  another  to  do  i 
transportation    Job    on    the    mas: 
which  your  Invesigation  contempl 
Is  another  way  of  stating  the  fir.s 
of  your  quetion  21.  to  which  I 
-self,  namely,  "What  are  the  i 
loms  that  fuce  expan.sijn  and 
the  rallroadR  to  accommodate  a 
ley  to  foster  coal  substitution." 

As  thl-,  ccmmittee  knows,  there 
a  good   many  project). ^ns   and  es 
future  coal  production,  not  all  of 
r/ater.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  foun  1 
tVo  p-'bllihed  miterinl-,  fr.v  too 
t3  rnable  in  to  plan  our  future 
tions  and  track  ojid  eqii'Pment  r. 
fore,  we  Isolated  and  Identified 
production  which  had  a  potential 
ment  over  our  lines.  This  Includ 
mines  In  the  Fort  Union  Formatio 
tma  and  Wyoming,  and  thus  mt^t 
economically  mineable  deposits  of 
sub-bltumlnou3  Western  coal.  Th 
tlve  review  was  carried  out  in 
with  the  mining  companies  and 
itles  whose  facilities  will  be  sei   .. 
lines.  On  a  mlne-by-mlne  basis  w< 
rived  at  our  estimates  on  the  basis 

Indtv  dual  reserves,  existinf;  r 

tracts,  executed  contracts  for  futu. 
proposals  for  future  deliveries  and 
of  the  total  long-term  production 
by   the  geology  of  the  region   am 
mine.   In   short,   we  learned   with 
how  much  coal  will  be  mined  in 
tory,  where  and  when  it  will  be 
where  It  will  be  shipped  and  coi 

On  the  basis  of  this  extensive 
we  developed  plans  for  the  inci- 
pauslon  and  improvement  of  our 
and  for  acquisition  and  use  of 
ment.  These  steps  will  be  timed  to 
requirements  as  they  arise  withotit 
turely    committing    us   to   capital 
tures.  This  planning  process  was 
plex  and   it   remains  flexible   to 
tiugencies.  It  was  facilitated  by  tL_ 
long  lead  times  which  are  require 
mines  and  build  generating  statioiu 
provements  we  will  make  in  our 
and  equipment  will  permit  us  to  l_ 
western  unit  train  coal  traffic  from 
tons  In  1974  to  90  million  tons  of 
foreseen  for  1977  and  to  tlie  140-l|o 
tons  which  will  be  required  by  .„_ 
not  try  to  project  1985  production 
for  two  reasons:  First,  a  ten-year 
too  long  to  permit  us  to  develop 
mine-by-mlne  figures  we  need  foi 
eratlng  plans,  although  as  a  targ 
estimating  225  million  tons  by  I9S 
barring   contingencies   later   desc 
fixed  plant  should  be  sufficiently 
and  our  earnings  will  have  Improv 
to   the  point   where   any  needed 
capacity  can  be  developed  with  rel 
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As  indicated,  the  coal  will  move  fibm  the 
mines  via  no  less  than  four  of  our  p  Incipal 
routes,  two  of  which  will  be  connect  ^d  by  a 
new  line  In  Wyoming  118  miles  in  1  sngth.' 
We  have  prepared,  and  as  needed,  car  adjust 
computer  simulations  of  izicreases  1 1  train 
movemsiits  based  on  both  expected  Ir  creases 
iu  coal  production  and  the  routes  which 
new  production  will  follow.  This  has  i  nabled 
us  to  develop  optimum  arrangements  for  the 
placement  of  new  rail,  ties,  ballast,  ildings 
improved  signalling  and,  as  needed,  double 
track.  New  and  improved  facilities  or  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  cars  an  I  loco- 
motives will  also  be  necessary.  Thus  I  come 
to  the  .second  element  of  your  quesi  Ion  21. 
the  ■  cost  of  the  necessary  expan;  ion  of 
capacity. 

Our  new  Investment  In  fixed  ^. 
alone  will  be  8440  million  by  1980  ( 
dollars)  without  taking  into  ace 
prospect  that,  when  volume  finally 
our  doing  so,  we  may  electrify  l.„ 
segments  of  our  line.  If  that  time 
we  will  achieve  an  Important  cost 
through.  In  short,  we  know  we  can 
job,  and  I  emphasize  that  we  will 

want   to  say  in   addition,  that  

now  reasonably  foresee   the  precise    , 
portation    requirements    for    westeifi 
after  1980  because  nobody  really  kr 
national  needs  for  steam  generation 
trie  power  thereafter. 

However,  as  suggested  above,  if  k-estern 
coal  Is  then  still  the  subject  of  lai  ge  and 
lncrea<?ing  demand,  as  seems  likel\  there 
remains  much  room  for  and  plenty"  >f  time 
for  ."ny  needed  further  expansion  of  :  ailroad 
c.-,p.icit;.-.  Basic  operational  capacity  is  in- 
deed no  obstacle,  for  one  double  trac  S  main 
line,  properly  signalled  could  easily  handle 
the  entire  1935  Fort  Union  productl  m.  Yet 

financing  this  development  will  not  b(  easy 

especially,  as  I  will  point  out.  If  slur  y  lines 
are  constructed  or  even  seriously  proi  osed  In 
our  territory. 

As  to  the  cost  of  meeting  railroad  equip- 
ment requirements  for  coal  mined  In  >  ur  ter- 
ritory, our  requirements  by  1980  wij  be  as 
follows: 
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902  locomotives $361, 

3,250  cai's 84I 

211  cabooses 26. 


Total    464 


Rolling  stock  acquisitions  will  be  ^ 
by  various  methods.  Some  will  be  pu 
outright    by    means    of    the    conv 
equipment  trust  method.  Other  cars 
comotlves  will  be  leased  and  In 
cars  will  be  purchased  by  the  electric 
ties  which  intend  using  them;  thus  o  t 
tively  small   car   acquisition  prograi  1 
offers  advantages  to  both  the  utlllt  es 
to  the  railroad.  On  the  one  hand,  th« 
company  will  have  a  dedicated  fleet  ol 
ment  always  available  to  It  and  to 
else  and  we  will  be  spared  the 
raising  the  necessary  capital  In  whai 
Ises  to  be  a  money  market  which 
difficult   for   years   to   come.   Be   tha ; 

may.  If  funds  are  available  I  am 

the  equipment  manufacturers  will  _ 
substantial  dlfflcultles  In  meeting  ou 
during  the   lengthy  lead  time  available 

My  mention  of  capital  needs  pron 
to  make  mention  of  the  capital  crlsii 
the  nation  faces.  H.  Virgil  SherrlU 
man  of  the  Securities  Industry  As 
recently  described  the  problem  as 

"*    •    *   unless  government,  the 
Industry  and  the  larger  business 
join  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
growing   capital  crisis,   the   U.S. 
mechanism,  which  Is  already  in  a 
and  uncertain  state,  may  be 
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•A  portion  of  the  line  will  be  operated 
jointly  by  our  company  and  the  Chic^o  and 
North  Western. 
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ci-Ippled.  Should  this  grim  prospect  come  to 
pass  there  appears  to  be  no  way  under  the 
American  capitalistic  system  for  the  private 
.sector  to  provide  the  goods,  services  and  jobs 
that  America  will  require  In  future  years." 
I  share  Mr.  SherrlU's  concern;  the  answer 
to  your  question  about  the  railroad's  finan- 
cial resources  must  start  with  an  appraisal  of 
the  money  market  generally.  Even  the  sol- 
vent roads  like  my  own  cannot  raise  capi- 
tal if  an  adequate  supply  Is  not  available. 
However,  this  Is  not  a  subject  with  which 
I  can  deal  in  the  limited  time  avaUable,  and 
for  present  purposes  I  wiU  assume  that  capi- 
tal win  be  available  to  industry  on  terms 
roughly  the  same  as  those  we  see  today. 

m.  BURLINGTON  NORTHERN'S  PLANS  TO  FI- 
NANCE EXPANSION  BY  WHICH  TO  MEET 
COAL  TRANSPORT  NEEDS;  THE  FINANCING 
HAZARD  REPRESENTED  BY  SLURRY  LINE 
PROPOSALS 

As  you  may  know,  there  is  a  continuing 
controversy  over  the  proposal  of  some  that 
coal  slurry  pipelines  be  granted  the  powers 
of  eminent  domain  so  as  to  assure  their  con- 
struction. This  is  neltlier  the  time  nor  place 
for  us  to  deal  with  that  subject  except  as 
It  affects  the  railroad's  abUity  to  finance 
Improvements  In  the  rail  sjrstem  necessary 
to  perform  the  coal  transportation  job  fore- 
seen by  this  committee.  However,  you  have 
Invited  comment  (Question  22)  from  others 
on  problems  facing  the  expansion  and  opera- 
tion of  slurry  lines.  Thus,  I  refer  you  to  the 
testimony  I  expect  to  submit  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Consumer  Affairs 
sometime  within  the  next  few  weeks  and,  by 
your  leave,  I  wUl  file  copies  with  this  com- 
mittee. In  addition  you  will  wish  to  examine 
a  study  and  separate  appendices  just  re- 
leased by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
entitled  The  Coal  Future:  Economic  and 
Technological  Analysis  of  InitUtlves  and  In- 
novations to  Insure  Fuel  Supply  Indepen- 
dence. The  entire  paper  will  lae  of  great  In- 
terest to  the  committee  but  of  immediate 
concern  Is  Its  treatment  of  coal  transporta- 
tion, which  appears  at  Section  IV.  The  study 
is  necessarily  very  complex  and  there  are 
some  aspects  of  it  with  which  we  might  take 
Issue.  I  nevertheless  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mend to  the  committee  the  conclusion  which 
is  stated  at  page  IV-24  and  25. 

'"nils  comparison  shows  that,  except  for 
btiildlng  an  entirely  new  raUroad,  slurry 
pipelines  cannot  compete  in  cost  of  ship- 
ment even  with  the  most  complete  upgrading 
of  the  railroad.  The  rail  advantage  Is  even 
greater  if  one  considers  that  the  raUroad  may 
carry  other,  non-coal  shipments  whUe  the 
sliury  pipeline  Is  a  one-material  shipper.  The 
use  of  complementary  pneumatic  pipelines 
in  conjunction  with  the  rail  would  further 
improve  the  economics  of  the  railroad." 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  detei-- 
mined  effort  by  powerful  legislative  forces 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  bUls  authorizing 
slurry  pipelines  to  exercise  powers  of  eminent 
domain.  The  pipeline  lines  proposed  would  be 
of  a  very  great  capacity— 26  million  tons  of 
coal  per  year.  If  even  one  such  pipeline  Is 
constructed  it  wiU  mean  that  precUely  that 
amount  of  business  wUl  thereafter  be  monop- 
olized by  it  to  the  exclusion  of  any  partici- 
pation by  the  railroads.  This  very  large 
amount  of  traffic  is  almost  Impoaslble  to 
comprehend,  but  to  give  some  idea  of  what 
Jt  means  in  terms  of  today's  average  coal 
rates,  25  million  tons  would  produce  gross 
revenues  for  BurUngton  Northern  of  «160 
million.  This  is  one-third  more  than  we 
earned  last  year  from  all  our  western  coal 
business.  The  ultimate  question  then  Is,  how 
would  the  loss  of  26  million  tons  (or  some 
multiple  thereof)  affect  Burlington  Northern 
and  its  abUIty  to  finance  improvements  nec- 
essary to  serve  aU  coal  shipx>ers. 

■Ihte  is  a  complex  stwy  which  I  can  but 
outline  here,  but  It  deeply  concenis  your 
question  about  the  railroad's  available  finan- 


cial  resources.   Ultimately   It   Involves   our 
profitability  and  the  effect  It  will  have  on 
our  abUlty  to  finance  road  and  equipment 
Improvements  of  about  «l  blUlon.  In  apprais- 
ing this  problem,  it  should  be  undezBtood 
that  up  to  this  time  our  coal  operations  have 
not  required  any  major  changes  or  improve- 
ments In  track  and  related  structures.  How- 
ever in  order  to  realize  latent  capacity  we 
are    reaching   the    point    where    substantial 
ballasting  and  rail  replacement  work  must 
be  carried  out  on  one  route  in  particular 
These  costs  represent  the  first  Increment  in 
our  long-range  financing  and  improvement 
plan.  We  wlU  have  to  seU  a  new  large  bond 
issue  or  issues  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
The  next  financings  will  be  accomplished  by 
reliance  on  our  line  of  ci-edlt,   but  shortly 
thereafter,   probably   about   the   time  t»u- 
structlon  begins  on  the  first  pipeline— if  it  is 
biUlt — we  wUl  have  to  make  larger  invest- 
ments to  Increase  the  capacity  of  other  seg- 
ments of  oiu-  Unes  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  tihe  heavy  operations  which  will  then  face 
us.  This  is  a  step  we  wiU  have  to  take  regard- 
less   of    the    construction    of   slurry    lines 
Whether  there  will  be  an  appropriate  return 
on  these   Interrelated   investments  depends 
heavUy  on  our  ability  to  realize  anticipated 
economies  of  scale.  That,  in  turn,  depends 
on  whether  our  volume  of  traffic  increases 
as  predicted. 

Both  the  need  to  protect  ova  position  of 
the  loan  negotiations  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  amount  involved  preclude  me  from 
any  detailed  discussion  of  our  plans  for  fu- 
ture financing,  but  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
that:  (1)  internaUy  generated  sources  of 
funds  alone  will  not  meet  our  needs-  (2) 
equity  funding,  perhaps  through  a  preferred 
stock  Issue,  Is  a  strong  possibility  if  mar- 
keting condiUous  allow  and  If,  when  the  Is- 
sues are  offered  for  sale,  the  Investing  public 
believes  our  earnings  will  hold  up  and  im- 
prove; and  (3)  very  large  direct  borrowings 
from  the  financial  community  may  be  neces- 
sary until  the  new  facilities  are  iii  place  and 
producing  the  earnings  we  anticipate.  If  we 
are  to  sell  bonds,  the  Investors  wUl  have  to 
be  satisfied  that  our  operations  will  be  suffi- 

^^^l^LP'"®**"^*  ^  ^^^'^  the  additional 
debt.  This  we  can  do  on  the  basis  of  present 
prospects  and  possibly  it  can  be  done  If  the 
eminent  domain  blU  passes.  But  I  ask  you 
to  put  yourself  in  our  place  and  then  try 
to  visualize  how  you  would  raise  as  much  as 
$440  million  for  fixed  properties  and  another 
$454  miUion  for  equipment  with  the  threat 
of  even  one  slurry  line  hanging  over  your 
head.  Mind  you,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
all  of  the  $440  million  for  fixed  properties 
and  most  of  the  equipment  money  to  meet 
basic  coal  needs— to  perform  our  utility  func- 
tion. But  If  the  "cream-sklmpiing"  of  the 
pipelines  causes  our  anticipated  volume  of 
the  best  business  to  drop  by  anything  like 
25  million  tons,  the  profitability  of  the  entire 
service  Is  going  to  be  regarded  by  many  m 
the  financial  community  as  problematical. 
Consider  too  that  the  borrowings  of  which 
I  speak  are  going  to  have  to  be  accomplished 
at  all  times  when,  unless  all  signs  fall,  there 
WiU  be  high  Interest  rates  and  heated  com- 
petition for  available  funds.  For  that  matter 
some  of  that  competition  for  money  may 
come  from  pipeline  companies  whose  very 
heavy  capital  needs  will  be  concentrated  at 
construction  time. 

Thus,  I  urge  that  when  you  file  your  re- 
port you  deal  not  only  with  the  energy  con- 
sideration and  the  economics  Involved  for 
each  mode;  I  suggest  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  you  ought  also  to  give  careful  thought 
to  the  basic  transportation  Issues  which  are 
involved.  RaUroads  carry  anything  anywhere 
for  anybody.  They  are  indeed  true  common 
carriers  and  It  Is  also  the  railroads  which 
must  meet  the  diverse  coal  delivery  needs  of 
electric  utuities  which  usuaUy  are  widely 
scattered.  Pipelines,  whether  called  common 
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carriers  or  not,  are  in  fact  specialty  haulers 
which  serve  a  single  large  specialized  market 
for  coal.  Not  only  are  they  thus  likely  to  be 
the  Indirect  cau.se  of  atmospheric  pollution 
caused  by  a  concentration  of  generating 
plants:  Uiey  will  also  prejudice  the  ability  of 
the  rallroad^  to  provide  true  common  car- 
rier service.  Similarly,  they  wlU  prejudice  the 
economic  interests  of  most  electric  consumers 
and  the  electric  utilities  which  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  situated  on  a  coal  slurry 
line.  It  is  they  who  will  have  to  pay  the  higher 
rail  rates  which  will  result.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  that  you  make  no  recommendations 
which  would  further  the  ambitions  of  tlie 
pipeline  builders  at  the  expense  of  a  sound 
coal  conversion  policy— one  which  must  es- 
.■-entially  depend  on  rail  transportation. 

IV.  INCENTrVES  TO  FOSTER  EXPANSXCIT  OF  THK 
I'NITtD  STATES  COAL  TRANSPORTATION  SVS- 
TKM    AND    OF    RAILROADS    IN     PARTICITLAR 

Expansion  of  railroad  capacity  coiUd  be  er- 
couraged  by  a  number  of  means,  including 
tax  hicentives  such  as  reduced  amortization 
Ecl-.edules.  additional  Investment  credits  and 
so  on.  However,  tax  provisions  of  this  char- 
acter are  sometimes  unproductive  In  that 
many  railroads,  including  my  own,  are  not 
always  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  More  helpful  by  far  would  be  statutory 
authorization  of  a  freight  rate  structure 
wbicli  would  provide  reasonable  assuram-a 
that  the  anticipated  large  movements  of  coal 
traffic  would  actually  materialize  by  provid- 
ing shippers  with  incentives  for  inltlathig 
and  continuing  rail  use  for  sul>stantlal,  pre- 
determined periods.  This  would  not  only  give 
the  railroads  sound  Justification  for  gearing 
up  their  operations  for  the  massive  coal 
movements  necessary  to  meet  national  goals; 
It  would  also  assure  the  financial  community 
tliat  the  carriers  could  amortize  their  Invest- 
ment In  the  needed  new  facilities  and  repay 
their  borrowings  and  interest  lUbIlitie.s: 
hence,  financing  of  new  capacity  would  be 
easy. 

This  objective  can  be  accomplished  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  Canadian  'couti-aci, 
rate"  concept  is  one  example  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  (Report 
No.  PRA— OE— 73— 2)  by  R.  L.  Banks  and 
Associates.  It  is  a  complex  document  but  It 
describes  in  some  detail  the  advantage  of 
the  contract  rate  concept  in  dealing  with 
trai.sport  problems  such  as  that  embodied  by 
the  need  to  expand  coal  transport  capacity. 
It  concludes  its  treatment  of  this  subject  at 
p  ige  234  as  follows: 

•la  aU  of  the  cases  in  which  contract 
rates  have  been  denied,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  is  the  legal  impediment.  Be- 
fore any  new  kinds  of  contracts  could  be  ap- 
proved, ab.sent  a  complete  turnabout  by  liie 
Commission,  special  statutory  provisions 
would  be  required.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished without  endangering  the  Policy  in 
other  respects,  simply  by  a  legislative  decla- 
ration establishing  a  policy  that  compensa- 
toi-y  contract  rates  and  agreements  do  not 
constitute  an  unfair  or  destructive  competi- 
tive practice  within  the  meaning  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy.  Such  policy 
would  leave  contract  rates  subject  to  aU 
other  provisions  of  the  Act." 

I  commend  this  subject  to  the  Committee 
as  the  best,  least  costly  means  of  assuring 
that  all  raUroads  wiu  ht  able  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial problems  enteUed  in  getting  ready 
to  double  or  treble  coal  production. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  your  task  does 
not  simply  entail  a  development  of  ways  and 
means  of  transporting  coal  by  any  and  all 
modes:  rather  it  Inescapably  involves  pro- 
found questions  of  transport  and  social  policy 
which  transcend  naked  energy  issues.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  absent  the  threat  oX 
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sltnry  line  development  the  railroads  can 
Indeed  do  the  coal  transportation  job.  Surely 
if  BurUngton  Northern  can  increase  its  west- 
ern tonnage  from  a  merely  16  million  tons  In 
1U74  to  140-150  miUlon  tons  In  1980  and  to 
225  million  tens  In  1985,  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion's railroads  can  use  the  same  technology 
to  manage  their  much  smaller  share  of  the 
I'.^.tlonftl  goal  of  doubling  production. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  have  been  especially  pleased  to  work 
closely  with  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Domenici  became  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1972.  Dui-ing  the  last  several  years, 
'Senator  Dohekici  has  shown  a  great 
understanding  of  and  compassion  for 
the  special  problems  confronting  our 
Nation's  20  million  senior  citizens.  On 
May  10.  1975,  Senator  Domenici  par- 
ticipated in  a  mentil  health  of  the  el- 
derly conference  at  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity in  South  Bend,  Lid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Domenici's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bpkech  bt  U.S.  Senatob  Pe-^e  V.  Domenici 

TO   THK    MkNTAL    HEALTH    OP    THE    ELDEBLT 
CoNrXBENCK 

Two  widely  different  men — James  Mich- 
ener  and  William  Buckley — have  said  the 
past  two  years  that  the  problem  of  hew  this 
society  treats  its  rapldly-lncrcaslng  over-65 
population  may  be  the  key  social  issue  of 
the  1990's  and  beyond.  They  point,  properly, 
to  a  population  that  is  growing  steadily 
older.  They  ask,  pertinently,  what  kinds  of 
programs  this  nation  will  provide  these  mil- 
lions of  "new  oldsters."  And  they  warn  us 
that  we  dont  have  Just  another  "fad"  Is- 
sue  on  our  hands,  but  a  dtlemma  that  cuts 
right  to  the  core  of  this  society's  self-image. 

And,  these  men,  writers  and  thinkers,  are 
joined  by  many  other  Americans  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  elderly.  You  here 
are  Interested  In  mental  health  problems  of 
our  older  citizens.  We  in  Congress  are  con- 
cerned by  an  entire  range  of  special  prob- 
lems that  Senior  Citizens  confront.  Scientists 
In  California  and  elsewhere  are  delving  into 
the  basic  cellular  realities  of  the  aging.  We 
have  read  moet  recently  about  innovative 
research  work  Into  the  senility  process.  We 
are  near  the  real  breakthrough  In  tUe  sci- 
enti0c  knowledge  about  aging. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  speak  today 
la  technical  or  scientific  terms.  Almost  every- 
one else  here  could  do  a  better  Job  of  that. 
But,  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  oveavll 
considerations  we  in  the  national  legislature 
must  deal  with  If  we  are  to  ever  hammer  out 
a  responsive,  far-sighted  government  policy 
for  aging.  The  first  consideration  is  simply 
that  with  all  this  excellent  research  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  live  longer  and  have  longer 
periods  of  true  productivity. 

Secondly,  as  we  become  an  older  society, 
with  the  elderly  ever  healthier,  we  must  ex- 
pand our  concept  of  what  constitutes  mental 
health  In  our  seniors.  Good  mental  health, 
aa  you  here  know.  Is  more  than  just  the 
absence  of  psychoeto  or  senUlty.  Good  mental 
health  also  must  Incorporate  a  positive  Image 
ot  oneaeU.  an  ettltude  of  worthiness.  Now 
I  ask  jon.  bow  can  we  expect  our  Senior  Clt- 
laens  to  have  this  Usd  of  positive  atif -Image 
when  we  tell  tbem.  in  essence,  "Toate  too 
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old  now  to  work,  or  to  really 
somewhere  and  be  quiet"? 
emment  policy  that  treated  the 
way  would  nof  produce  good 
among  the  aged.  Yet,  this  is 
what  government  policy  does. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  a  few  gov 
ulations  and  laws.  We   have 
Medicare  rules  that  won't  iisu 
elderly  poor  with  their  bills 
Institiitionnlized    or   ho3p!t.->.li:-e 
prohibitions  against  most  home 
again   emphasizing   instllutiona 
encourage  nursing  homes  at  th< 
maintaining  the  basic  family  un 
tient's  home.  We  hnve  set  an  a 
tlrement"  nge  th.it  fails  to  take 
dllTerent  rates  of  aging.  We  hav 
ag.iinst  the  elderly  working  and 
ing  Social  Security.  We  have 
and  regulation,  set   the   elderly 
the  rest  of  society  and  encourage! 
ration  from  the  natural  home 

I  am  a  Jicn-psycholoi'irt,  but 
cnou?h  to  re.nlife  that  thsre  po! 
frr  the  montpl  health  of  the  eici 

I  pm  told  by  aoir.c  that  the 
"a  good  aierngo  p.^'e   to  detcrn 
person  1?  really  ready  for  rctirem 
that   Tve  pre   net  dealing   with 
rtntistlcs.  but  v.lth  individual  r 
inj  .about  averages  reminds  me 
about  the  man  with  oce  f  ?ot  In  1 
the  other  in  a  bucket  of  steamir 
friend  asked  him,  "How  do  yon 
man  replied,  "Well,  on  the  averagi 
I  think  a  lot  of  the  elderly  must 
like  that.  We  either  have  them 
healthy,  at  least  according  to  on 
or  we  have  them  unhealthy  and 
Ized.  We  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
medium.  Those  of  us  deeply 
this    situation    have    introduced 
that  win  allow  payment  under 
home  nursing  care,  to  encoura^ 
Ing  the  family  unit.  We  have  al 
changes  in  Social  Security  laws 
elderly  to  wcrk  and  contir.ue  to 
We  have  recommended  other 
law?!. 

I  have  introduced  legislation 
allow  cna  free  medical-  exam  i 
elderly  Americans.  We  know 
rler-ce  of  practitioners  In  Minn 
too  many  of  our  elderly  are  wa 
with    serious   illness,    untreated 
overly-restrictive  federal  rules.  M 
would  Introduce  the  preventive 
cept  Into  federal  policy  for  the 
would,  in  the  long  run,  save  men 

But,  these  are  merely 
What   Is   called   for   is   a   fund 
evaluation  of  our  federal  polices 
Americans.  Medicare  is  not  the  w 
as   our  experience   now   shows 
matically.  Social  Security  needs 
We  have  to  tighten  our  regulati(  i 
nursing  and  boarding  homes  and 
these  institutions.  Tills   is  a  r£ 
a  comprehensive  federal  program 
elderly.  Such  a  time  may  not 
during  our  lifetimes. 

I  am  proud  to  work  with  Sei 
Sen.  Percy  and  other  colleagues 
Committee.    Sen.    Moss 
Long-Term  Care,  of  which  I  an 
along  with  Sen.  Percv,  is  in  thi 
issuing  right  now  a  12-book  set 
the  issue  of  nursing  home  care, 
paper  number  seven  in  this  seric 
the  role  of  nursing  homes  in  ca 
charged  mental  patients.  This  . 
much  of  the  Investigative  work'w 
and  makes  recommendations.  I 
when  we  are  through  on  this 
we  will  present  recommendations 
Aging  Committee.  It  will  then 
to  work  with  other  committees  to 
comprehensive  federal  program 
to  you  earlier. 
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Such  a  program  must  put  the 
maintaining    familial    ties— ties 
members  and  life-time  frlfnds.  Oui 
gram  for  the  elderly  must  Insist 
such  communities  as  Sun  City  are 
for  those  who  wish  them,  a  basic 
Federal  policy  should  be  to  offer 
places    where    they    can    meet 
senior.'!  and  share  a  sense  of  comm 
not  wit'i  a  resulting  decay  of  the 
and  former  Identity.  We  must  off^r 
in  their  own  communities  where 
cr.ii  gather,  use  their  time  construe 
croalively,  and  share  their  special 
We  mu.st  Insist  that  Federal  policy 
elderly  to  remain  active  and  product 
Ingr  th-'lr  Jobs  and  their  self-respec 
could  be  stayed  greatly  in  many 
would  Just  let  t1ie  older  American 
dignity  and  remain  active. 

And  this  Hi- V  national  policy  for 
\~  going  to  have  to  answer  some 
tr.l  ouestions;   questions  which,  Ir 
l.itc  to  the  basis  of  our  society's 
Do  we  believe  that  the  family 
important  to  society?  Do  we  bellev 
loving  the  elderly  the  chance  to 
the  families  and  in  their  homes 
portant   goal,   perhaps   an   over-: 
sideration?  Ir  this  time  of  confuse  I 
and  imlversal  questioning,  can 
a  national  policy  that  reinforces 
most  universally-accepted  notion 
naturally  love  their  elders   and 
dren,  and  that  such  a  love  shouftl 
weakened  by  pragmatic  public  polio  r. 

These  are  hard  questions.  Until 
answered,  no  national  policy  of 
lasting  benefit  can  emerge  from 

In  this  respect,  I  believe  that  the 
Institute  of  Aging  will  soon  have 
and  w;il  soon  begin   its  importan 
believe  that  the  NIA  can  be,  if  glvei 
essary  support,  a  focal  point  for 
elfort  In  aging.  The  NIA  will  not  onl  r 
and  support  biomedical  research  an^  I 
Ui  geriatrics,  but  also  will  deal  w 
and  behaviorial  studies.  This  year's 
more  than  $16  million,  $400,000 
allocated  last  year.  We  all  have 
about  this  agency's  eventual 
funding  new  research,  testing  new 
and  forging  new  policy. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  attend 
into  nursing  home  scandals  in  New 
Washington,  to  hear  testimony  f  ror  i 
the  Ijest  minds  in  geriatrics  and 
and  to  talk  to  literally  thousands 
Citizens.  But,  I've  learned  the 
the  .spirit  of  our  elderly,  and  the  spi 
nation,  by  eatmg  lunch  many,  man; 
Senior  Citizens  centers.  I've  read 
cations — almost  all  exuberant  and 
ing  great  pride  in  their  senior 
never  laughed  so  hard  as  when 
Lincoln  County  (New  Mexico) 
ers "  pamphlet  for  the  Lincoln 
Citizens  Center,  an  announcemen 
new  time  for  the  Belly  Dancing 
there's  nothing  old  about  the  people 
group.  Prom  Questa  in  the  Old 
of  New  Mexico,  to  a  national 
American  Association  of  Retired 
Washington,    I've   been    privileged 
every  category  of  older  American, 
tell  you  that  if  we  In  Congress  don't 
of  our  knowledge,  your  research, 
concern  to  create  a  new  national 
the  elderly,  v.e  will  have  done 
fail  to  use  you  properly — we  will 
In  a  most  fiindamental  manner  to 
with  those  who  have  sacrificed  to 
nation  as  strong  as  It  is. 

I  close  vfith  a  little  Joke  that 
ber  once  told:  "I'm  65  years  old 
that  puts  me  In  with  the  gerlatri<^ 
there  were  15  months  In  a  year,  I'< 
48."  I  can  only  add  to  that,  I 
of  people  we  call  65,  but  who  feel 
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June  2^,  1975 

A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  AGED 

MT;  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  needed  elements  in  Government  Is 
creative  thinking.   Unfortunately,  it  is 
also  one  of  the  rarest.  We  are  too  preoc- 
cupied with  the  onslaught  of  immediate 
events  to  unleash  our  imaginations  in 
quest  of  new  approaches  to  the  govern- 
mental mission  of  meeting  human  needs. 
No  area  of  public  affairs  challenges  our 
ability  to  think  creatively  more  than 
the  need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  living 
for  older  Americans.  It  is  a  two-way 
street.  Our  elderly  citizens  need  and  de- 
serve the  best  we  can  provide  them  for 
attaining  the  good  life.  At  the  same  time, 
the  enrichment  of  their  lives  and  the 
liberation  and  use  of  their  talents  yield 
incalculable  rewards  to  our  society  as  a 
whole.  My  own  State  has  one  of  the  high- 
est percentages  of  citizens  of  rcH; -'ment 
age  of  any  of  the  States.  "niLs  is  one  of 
GUI'  most  precious  resouices — econcniic, 
social  and  spiritual.  We  are  constantly 
challenged  to  devise  new  and  imagina- 
tive ways  to  fulfill  this  rich,  dual  poten- 
tial—a better  life  for  our  elderly  citizens 
and  a  better  society  for  all. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning  is  a  column  that 
submits  an  imaginative  and  refreshing 

idea— "A  University  For  the  Aged" ^by 

David  Lehman.  Without  delving  into  the 
pratical  problems  Uie  concept  presents, 
I  commend  it  toyou  as  an  exercise  in  the 
kind  of  creative  thinking  we  should  be 
doing  about  meeting  human  needs.  The 
author  exiuessed  this  best : 

Unfeasible?  laden  with  practical  difficul- 
ties? Sure,  but  that's  the  beauty  of  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  'A  University  for  the  Aged  "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  24,  1975] 

A  Univehsitt  job  the  Accd 

(By  David  Lehman) 

(Note.— Mr.   Lehman   teaches   English   at 

Columbia  College  and  has  worked  in  the 

creative  writing  program  at   the  American 

Nursing  Home  In  New  York  City  ) 

Norman  Mailer  has  long  lamented  a  fail- 
we  of  governmental  Imagination  as  a  prob- 
lem as  harmful  to  the  national  welfare  as 
TuthPnM  ^?*  chailtably  be  called  the  in- 
authentlclty  of  our  public  officials.  What 
8  absent,  for  example,  is  the  elementary 
leap  of  imagination  needed  to  locate  the 
.hhT^I*."**  ''""^  possibly  benign  relatlon- 
nm^,»  r"  °'^''y  apparent  unrelated 
problems.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  the 
Idea  of  a  university  for  the  aged  proposes  it- 
seU  as  a  most  attractive,  if  partial,  remedy 
for  our  current  academic  crisis  as  well  as 
tor  the  age-old  problem,  the  proverbial 
neglect  of  our  older  citizens.  P'^'eroial^ 

Tlie  idea  assumes: 
nn^^!  *?^  ^^^^^^^  deserve  more  than  a  corn- 
s' tw^  P'atitude  around  election  ttae. 
hoL.  H  •=f>"»t''y  cl"bs  no  less  than  old  age 

Th^^  ^1^^'  ^''^  "^  *^«  ^^*n  spirit; 
ouo  f  K         l'!**  °'  "over-qualiaed"  Ph.Ds 
ought  by  right  to  be  a  source  of  cultural 

SLU  S^m'^'I"^  ^*<=*  *>^  '^«  f'*'  the  best- 
luot^  ""^  '*"^^"'  "»«  *o"d  ^i'»  ever 

a.m\?J  ^'if  *"'***^**  '^"'^Ket  for  "defense"  Is, 
^■uong  other  vices,  excessive  and  wastefm! 
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and  that  even  moderate  annual  cutbacks, 
whUe  hardly  crippling  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, could  provide  relief  for  the  over-taxed 
and  a  number  of  enlightened  social  programs. 
(Tliis  is  where  nerve  as  much  as  imagina- 
tion is  a  requisite.  That  we  now  spend  bil- 
lions on  weapons,  the  function  of  which  is 
largely  to  make  the  arms  of  a  vear  ago 
prematurely  obsolete,  is  the  result,  one  sus- 
pects, of  a  kind  of  economic  blackmail. 
Sooner  or  later  the  country  must  decide  be- 
tween munitions  workers,  who  can  Ije  re- 
trained and  re-located,  and  the  growing  lists 
of  our  uucmi-loyed  graduates.) 

Youth,  the  song  goes,   is  wasted  on  the 
young,   and  the  splendors  of  a  liberal-arts 
education  are  often,  among  college  students, 
compromised  by  the  competition  for  grades 
and  tlie  insecurities  of  late  adolescence.  With 
their   wealth   of  leisure  and   their  freedom 
from  the  worries  of  career  embarkation  the 
elderly  can  well  afford  to  devote  hours  to  a 
Beethoven  symphony,  a  Goya  painting,  the 
philosophy  of  Kierkegaard,  and  the  poetry 
of  W.  H.  Auden— the  artifacts  of  our  civili- 
.'TiHon    which,    plant-like,   desperatelv   need 
the  sunlight  of  our  attention,  hours  that 
might  otherwise  be  spent  in  loneliness  and 
despair.  In  his  inspired  and  inspiring  work 
with  nurshig-home  residents,  poet  Kenneth 
Koch  has  demonstrated  Uie  therapeutic  as 
well  as  the  gouuine  Uleraiy  value  of  the  cre- 
alive-writlng  workshop,  but  v.hv  stop  there' 
10  learn  to  paint  and  draw,  to  "watch  "Citi- 
zen Kane"  and  discuss  it  in  the  company  of 
one  8    feUows,    to    consider    as    history    the 
events  experienced  m  one  s  own  lifetime.  aU 
v/ould  help  to  take  the  sting  out  of  retire- 
ment. For  those  who  have  never  been  to  col- 
lege, programs  can  be  devised  that  will  take 
into  account  the  incredible  variety  and  mis 
of  this;  i»e»/old  "student  body."  For  those 
who  liave  already  gone  the  university  route 
once,  tlie  temptations  of  eclectic  exploration 
will  vie  with  the  impul.-e  to  re-assess  the 
truUis  '  of  the  ncshman  Eyllabus  of  yest«r- 

UnXeaslble?  Laden  with  practical  diffi- 
culties? Sure,  but  that's  the  beauty  of  it:  The 
plethora  of  gifted  graduate  students  is  such 
vhat  we  can  ameliorate  the  faculties  of  our 
luost  obscure  colleges  and  stUl  have  more 

I^^  f"^"!'^  **^*°*  '^"  o^'""  *o  implement 
and  Stair  these  programs  and  to  study  and 
solve  the  pedagogical  dilemmas  that  wUl 
emerge.  The  work  wll  likely  be  as  fraught 
With  perUs  and  demands  as  a  forav  into  the 
unKno.vn  always  is,  but  it  cannot  help  but 
be  an  unprovement  over  the  condition  of 
heartbreak,  spite  and  envy  that  character- 
izes our  academics  today.  Undoubtedly  the 
liot-shot  young  professor,  doctorate  fresh 
in  hand,  will  find  much  worth  learnmg  from 
the  man  who  voted  for  Roosevelt  in  '38  and 
the  woman  with  the  vivid  memory  of  the 
Wall  Street  Crash:  a  first-hand  account  of 
the  trenches  m  exchange  for  a  critical  ap- 
?n  tll^?  of  "The  niad"  seems  fah-  enough. 
In  the  dialectic  of  youth  and  age,  of  book- 
learning  and  life-experience.  Is  wWdom  So 
we  are  taught,  and  so  let  us  learn. 


emptlons  that  would  cost  the  consumere  bil- 
lions. Now  the  lobbyists  have  found  a  new 
water  carrier.  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong. 

Hie  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  neither  of 
the  two  patent  bills  I  have  introduced 
contained  any  "antitrust  exemptions." 
Furthermore,  I  voted  against  so-called 
antitrust  exemptions  when  this  matter 
arose  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
deliberations  In  1971.  There  has  been  no 
other  vote  on  this  matter  since  that  date. 

These  facts  as  I  have  given  them 
could  easily  have  been  checked  by  An- 
derson and  Whitten.  Both  of  my  bills 
were  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Congression- 
al Recced,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis.  The  provisions  of  my 
bill  and  my  explanation  have  been  avail- 
able for  public  scrutiny  for  months,  and 
such  scrutiny  shows  there  are  no  pro- 
visions whatsoever  for  antitrust  exemp- 
tions. 

My  vote  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
against  antitrust  exemption  could  have 
been  ascertained  by  checking  with  the 
committee  or  with  me. 

Neither  Anderson  or  Wliitten  con- 
tacted me  on  this  matter. 

The  Anderson-Whitten  column  ttated 
in  the  next  two  sentences: 

He  is  pushing  leglslaUon  that  would  give 
certain  industries  bUlions  by  letUng  them 
use  patent  monopolies  to  raise  prices,  corner 
markets  and  partition  sales  territories. 

One  company  that  would  profit  from  the 
Ic^iolsiiou  is  Monsanto. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PATENT  REFORM 

.Jfl^^/^-  ^'-  President.  I  rise  to  cor- 
rect  the  false  and  grossly  misleading 
statements  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday  in  a  column  under  the  by- 
line of  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten 

Under  a  subhead  "Patent  Lobby" 
there  are  five  sentences.  Only  one  is  fac- 
tually correct— an  accuracy  score  of  20 
percent,  pretty  low  for  cub  reporters, 
much  less  for  experienced  reporters 

The  first  two  sentraces  charge  as  fol- 
lows: B    «o  *«. 

In  the  past,  the  patent  lobby  has  been 
•Xefeated  in  Its  elTorts  to  gain  antitrust  ex- 


These  statement*  are  totally  false  for 
my  legislation  does  not  contain  any  anti- 
trust exemptions,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. Purthermore,  many  large  com- 
panies prefer  present  law  over  aU  of  the 
pending  patent  bills,  including  mine,  be- 
cause all  bills  call  for  brand-new  govern- 
mental maintenance  fees  ranging  from 
$2,000,  as  In  my  bUl,  to  higher  amounts 
as  in  other  biUs,  when  the  term  of  a  pat- 
ent has  begim. 

Rather  than  favoring  large  companies 
like  Monsanto,  my  bill  was  deliberately 
designed  to  help  the  small  inventor. 

First.  Present  law  gives  big  companies 
tremendous  power  over  small  inventors 
by  challenging  a  patent  In  court  where 
a  small  inventor,  faced  with  $10  000  or 
more  m  court  costs,  is  unable  to  afford  a 
defense  of  his  patent. 

My  bill  would  substantially  curtail  and 
eliminate  such  harassment  of  small  in- 
ventors by  providing  a  new  procedure 
where  company  challenges  would  be  han- 
dled by  the  Patent  Office  before  the  com- 
pany could  go  to  court. 

My  bill  would  force  the  company  to 
disclose  the  company's  prior  ait— pat- 
ents and  publications — to  the  Patent 
Office  before  the  company  can  go  to  court 
and  challenge  the  small  inventor.  Thus, 
the  cliaUenge  could  be  resolved  by  the 
Patent  Office,  thereby  averting  the  neces- 
sity for  a  small  inventor  to  defend  his 
patent  in  court  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
$10,000. 

Second.  My  bill  would  allow  a  small 
Inventor  to  chaUenge  the  patent  of  an- 
other inventor,  even  a  large  company,  for 
only  $75.  compared  with  the  minimnm 
of  $10,000  it  costs  now  under  present  law 
to  go  Into  Federal  district  court  to  chal- 
lenge someone  eLse's  patent. 
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80  for  only  $75  and  the  submission  of 
prior  art — patents  or  prior  publications — 
to  the  Patent  Office,  anyone  can  cause 
the  Patent  OfBce  to  reexamine  the  patent 
which  is  challenged.  The  Patent  Office 
would  tlien  make  a  new  decision  on  its 
patenlability  in  light  of  the  ne\v  evidence 
submitted. 

Third.  My  bill  is  tlie  only  pending  bill 
that  would  protect  the  small  inventor 
fn>m  escalating  maintenance  fees  and 
the  added  costs  of  iimning  the  Patent 
Office.  My  bill  vtould  limit  maintenance 
fees — not  more  than  $300  the  7th  year, 
not  more  than  $600  the  10th  year,  and 
not  more  than  $1,000  the  I3th  year — 
total  $2,000.  Otliei:  bills  direct  the  Patent 
Commis-sloner  to  escalate  fees  and 
charges  anytime  to  reflect  50  percent  oi 
the  costs  of  rimning  the  Patent  Office. 
My  bill  is  the  only  bill  that  would  not 
saddle  inventoi's  with  30  percent  of  tlie 
cost  of  i-unning  the  Patent  Office. 

According  to  n.S.  Patent  Office  esti- 
mates, my  bill  would  add  only  $3.3  million 
to  its  operating  costs,  whereas  otlier 
pending  patent  bills  woiild  add  $18  mil- 
lion to  $40  million — nearly  600  to  1200 
percent  more  than  my  bill.  Inventors 
would  pay  half  of  the  $18-$40  million 
under  these  other  bills. 

Only  the  last  sentence  in  the  "Patent 
Lobby"  item  is  correct. 

The  Senate  aide  who  helped  Foug  drait  the 
measure  is  Robert  Scto.  once  a  patent  lawyer 
for  Monsanto. 

I  i-eject  vigorously  tlie  implication  that 
Mr.  Seto's  loyalties  are  still  with  Mon- 
santo, where  he  was  the  most  jimior  of 
about  6Q  patent  attorneys  and  where  he 
was  employed  only  a  year  and  a  half.  I 
believe  Mr.  Seto  is  deeply  interested  in 
protecting  the  pubUc  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's patent  dlsclosm-e  system  and  at  the 
same  time  in  protecting  the  rights  of  in- 
ventors, particularly  small  inventors. 

Patent  law  is  one  of  two  highly  special- 
ized fields  of  law.  The  other  is  admiralty 
law.  In  such  technical  fields  it  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  counsel  of  persons  knowl- 
edgeable and  skilled  in  these  fields.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Seto.  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  Govei-nment  officials, 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  patent  at- 
torneys, and  inventors  with  experience 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  abroad 
as  well.  When  I  introduced  my  first  pat- 
ent bill  last  December,  I  invited  any  In- 
terested persons  to  offer  comments  and 
stiggestions.  I  extended  the  same  invita- 
tion when  I  introduced  my  second  patent 
bill  last  January.  Both  times  I  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of  the 
bill,  my  analysis,  and  my  invitation  for 
comments.  Many  ideas  smd  criticisms 
were  submitted  and  I  have  iiu;orpoi-ated 
some  of  these  in  my  second  bill  and 
amendments. 

In  stumnary.  my  bill  confoims  most 
closely  with  existing  law  and  is  deliber- 
ately drafted  to  protect  small  inventors 
and  to  keep  patent  fees  reasonable  and 
fair.  My  tall  offers  the  most  Incentive  for 
inventoi's  to  come  forward  and  put  their 
inventions  into  the  public  domain  rather 
than  to  offer  them  for  the  exclusive  secret 
use  of  a  particular  company.  It  is  regret- 
table that  Anderson  and  Whitten  with 
incorrect  statements  and  gi'oss  allega- 


tions have  .sought  to  smear  liy  efforts  to 
improve  the  U.S.  patent  syst  !m. 
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S.     1984— BILL    TO 
OFFICE  OP  FOREIGN 
NATIONAL    SECURITY 
FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mi 
on  Piiday,  June  20,  when  I 
S.  1984,  a  bill  to  establish 
Foreign  Policy  and  Nationkl  Security 
Analysis  for  tlie  Congress,  I  ir  advertently 
failed  to  request  that  the  biq 
in  tlie  Record.  I  now  ask 
consent  that  S.  1984  be  prifited  in  the 
Record. 

There  bejn.r;  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

.S.  198-1 

Be   it  estai  ted    by   the  Senat 
of  Beprenentalivefi  of  the  Vni 
America  in  Congress  asseinblet.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Congr  issional  For 
eign  Policy  and  National  Secxi 
Act  of  1976'. 


June  2. 
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I'INDINGS  AND   DtCLARATION 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  in  recent  decades  the 
national  security  affairs  of  the 
have  become  increasingly 
greatly  expanded  in  scope,  and 
much  more  extensive  in  the 
domestic  affairs; 

(2)  the  Federal  agencies 
slble   to   the   Congreas   are   not 
provide  the  legislative  branch  \v 
timely,  and  independently  dev 
analyses,   and  evaluations  in 
foreign  policy  and  national  sec 

(3)  present  aiTansement.s  in 
are  not  de.;igned  to  piovide  the 
such  studies,  analyses,  and 

(4)  it    is    Therefore    nectr,r;i; 
C.ingress — 

(A)  equip   Itself  with   new 
means   for   obtaining   professio 
biased  studies,  analyses,  and 
foreign  policy  and  national  seci 
and 

(B)  utilize    this    Informatioi 
priate.  in  fulfilling  iis 
sibilities. 

F<.rAm,ISHMENT  of  the  (ONGRESaONAL  OFFICE 
OF  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  NATIO]  TAL  SECtJRITY 
ANALYSIS 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  Ip  accordance  with 
and  declaration  of  purpose  in  se 
is  hereby  created  the  Congressi( 
Foreign  Policy  and  National 
Analysis  (hereinafter  referred 
"Office"),  which  shall  be  within 
sible  to  the  legislative  branch  of 

(b)  Th©  Office  shall  consist 

(1)  a  Foreign  Policy  and  Nati4nal 
Analysis  Board    (hereinafter   i 
the   "Board")    which    shall 
promulgate  the  policies  of  the 

(2)  a  Director  who  .shall  ca: 
policies  and  admbiister  the  operations 
Office. 


FOREIGN    POI.K-Y    AND    NATIONA 
ANALYSIS   BOARD 


Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  cofislst  of  nine 
members  as  follows : 

(1)  four  Members  of  the  Senale 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  oi 
one  from  the  majority  party 
the  minority  party  membership 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
the  majority  party  and  one  from 
party    memiberi>hip    of    the 
Armed  Services; 

(2)  four  Members  of  the  HoiAe  of  Repre- 
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sen  ta lives,  appointed  by  the 
Kouse    of    Representatives,    one 
majority  and  one  from  the  mini^lty 
membership  of  the  Committee  o; 
tional  Relations  and  one  from  th 
and  one  from  the  minority  partj 
ship  of  the  Co'ninittee  on  Arme< 
and 

(3)   the  Director,  who  shall  not 
ing  member. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
Board  shall  not  affect  the  power 
maiiiitig  members  to  execute  the 
cf  the  Board  and  shall  be  filled  ii 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
polntnient. 

(c)  The    Board    shall    select    a 
.".nd  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
hers  at  the  beginning  of  each 
vice   chairman  sliall   act  in   the 
stead  of  the  ch.tirman  in  the 
cUairman.   The   chairmanship  an( 
('hairman.-<hip   shall   alternate   be 
Senate    and    the    House   of   Repn 
\.ith  eiirh   Cougrean.  The  chairm  m 
p.i'jh  even-numbered  Congress  slfill 
ler^ted  by  the  Members  of  the 
ifsentstives  on  the  Board  from 
mu-nber.    The    vice    chairman 
Congress  ohall  be  chosen  in  the 
from  that  House  of  Congress  othe  • 
House   of  Congre.ss  of  which  the 
is  a  member. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
.T.  such  places  and  times  during 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
as  it  deems  advisable;  upon  a  vot  i 
Jority  of  its  members,  to  require  b; 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
the  production  of  boolts,  papers 
nients;  to  administer  oaths  and 
and  to  take  testimony:  and  to 
printing  and  binding  and  to  mak  s 
penditures  as  it  deems  advisable, 
may  make  such  rules  respecting  iu 
tion  and  procedures  as  It  deems 
provided   that   a  majority   of   its 
assent.  Subpoenas  may  be  Issuec 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  th< 
any  voting  member  designated  by 
the  Board,  and  may  be  served  by 
son  or  persons  as  may  be  designat  d 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairoian 
Board  or  any  voting  meml>er 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  tc 
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DIRECTOR  AND  DEPTTTY   DUIEC  'OR 


d  itles. 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  withou 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
of  his  fitness  to  perform  his 
Director  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
and  may  be  reappointed  for  a 
year  term  only.  He  shall  receive 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
Executive  Schedule  under  sectloti 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the 
exercise  such  powers  and  duties 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Director  may  appoint, 
approval  of  th©  Board,  a  Deput ' 
who  shall  perform  such  functlo  is 
Director  may  prescribe   and   wh< 
Acting  Director  during  the 
capacity  of  the  Director  or  In  the 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Director. 
Director  shall  receive  basic  pay 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the 
tile   under  section   5315   of   title 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  Director  may  be 
Board. 
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DUTIES   AND  FUNCTIONS    OP  THE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty 
tion  of  the  Office  to  provide  the 
in-depth,  professional  studies, 
evaluations  of  major  problems, 
ties  and  programs  in  the  areas 
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affairs  and  national  security,  and  to  under- 
ta<<e  such  additional  associated  actlvitia*  to 
assist  the  Congress  as  th«  Board  may  direct. 
The  Office  is  not  Intended  as  a  tource  for 
background  data,  basic  information  or  statis- 
tics, or  for  analyses  of  legislative  proposala 
in  such  f.reas. 

(b)  Analysis  activities  vmdertaken  by  the 
Olice  may  b;  Initiated  upon  the  request  of — 

(1)  the  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  International  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  the  Board:  or 

(3)  the  Director,  in  cortsultatlon  with  the 
Board. 

(c)  In  performing  its  duties,  the  Office 
should — 

(1)  obtain  the  views  cf  persons  and  orga- 
nizations which  are  ont'lde  and  independ- 
ent of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government,  Including 
foreign  source?; 

r2>   relate  the  strategy  and  operations  of 

o'lr  defence  establiohment  to  the  goals  and 

*>1ectlves  of  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  In 

manner  which  will  enable  the  Congresa  to 
evaluate  AdmlnUtratton  requests  for  na- 
tional defense  programs  In  the  context  of 
our  overall  foreign  policy;  and 

(3)  relate  both  foreign  and  national  de- 
fense policies  to  domestic  policies  so  that 
the  Congress  can  deal  with  them  not  as  sep- 
arate and  distinct  categories  but  as  asjiects 
of  an  overall  national  policy. 

(d)  Analyses  made  by  the  Office  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  initiating  Committee 
or  other  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representctives.  In  addition,  analy- 
ses made  by  the  Office  may  be  made  available 
to  the  public  tmless — 

(1)  to  do  so  would  violate  any  statute:  or 

(2)  the  Board  considers  It  necessary  and 
advisable  to  withhold  such  as-sessments  In 
accordance  with  section  552  (b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

AITTHORITY     OF    THE     OFFICE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Office  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  authority  to — 

(1)  make  full  use  of  competent  personnel 
and  organlr;atlons  outside  the  Office,  public 
or  private; 

(2)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Office  with  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association  or  educational 
institution,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
without  performance  or  other  bonds  and 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) ; 

(3)  make  advance,  progress  and  other 
payments  related  to  its  analyses  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the 
Office  and  provide  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  serv- 
ing without  compensation;  and 

(5)  prescribes  such  rules  and  regulations 
^  It  deems  necessary  governing  the  opera- 
tion and  organization  of  the  Office. 

(b)  Contractors  and  other  parties  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  arrangements  under 
this  section  which  involve  costs  to  the  OoT- 
emment  shall  maUitaln  such  books  and  re- 
lated records  as  will  facUltate  an  effective 
audit  In  such  detaU  and  In  such  manner  as 
*au  be  prescribed  by  the  Office,  and  such 
books  and  records  (and  related  documenta 
ana  papers)  ahall  be  available  to  the  Offloe 


and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination. 

(c)  The  Office  is  authorized  to  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  executive  department  or 
agency  information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
statistics,  and  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
Each  such  executive  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  the  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  statistics,  and  assiataxice  directly 
to  the  Office  upon  its  request. 

(d)  On  request  of  the  Office,  the  head  of 
any  executive  dcpartinent  or  agency  may  de- 
tail, with  or  without  reimbursement,  any  of 
Its  personnel  to  osslst  the  Office  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Director  shall,  in  accordance  with 
stiJ'h  policies  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe, 
pppoint  ond  fix  the  compensation  of  stich 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
:;-T\Biii::MENT  of  the  Foi7Eir.:j  rcticY  and 

N.A.TioNAL     SECtrr.rrY      Arr.u.TSis      advisory 

COUKCU, 

Kbc.  0.  (a)  The  Office  fball  establish  a  For- 
eign Policy  and  National  Security  Analysis 

"CjUUCU"  )  . 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  compo.sed  of  ten 
mtiiiijers  from  the  public,  to  be  appoiuterd  by 
the  Board,  who  shaJl  be  persons  of  outstand- 
ing ubility.  expei  ience  aiid  reputation  In  the 
ueld3  of  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
allaivs. 

(c;  The  CouacU,  upon  request  by  the 
Boxrd,  shall — 

(1)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
tho  Bo.irJ.  on  the  proposed,  on-going,  cr  com- 
pleted analyses  or  Ocher  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice; and 

(2)  imdertake  such  additional  tuskii  as  the 
Bo:u-a  may  request. 

(  i»  The  Council,  by  majority  vote,  shaU 
elect  from  its  members  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chrinnan,  who  sliall  serve  for  such  time 
ani  under  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
may  p.sscrlbe.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, or  In  the  event  of  his  incapacity,  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  shall  be  Gve  years  except  that 
any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
oct  urring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
Khali  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Wo  person  shall  be  appointed  a  mem- 
ijor  of  the  Council  more  than  twice.  Terms 
Oi  the  members  shall  be  staggered  so  as  to 
establi'^h  a  rotating  membership  according 
to  such  method  as  the  Board  may  devise. 

(f)  Tho  members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  each  day  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Council  at  rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  pay  set  forth  in  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  5332(a)  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  In  addition  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  and  section 
5731  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  regu- 
latioii.i   promulgated   thereunder. 

relationship  to  other  agencies  and  the 
committees  of  thb  congress 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Office,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  Office 
with  those  of  other  Congreeslonal  agencies, 
the  Director  Is  authorized  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  all  other  Congressional  agencies, 
including  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  Library  of  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Office  of  l^cbnology  Asaesi- 
ment,  and  (upon  agreement  with  them)  to 
utnize  their  services,  facilities,  and  personnti 
with  or  without  reimbursement.  The  heads 
of  these  other  Congre-sslonal  agencies  are  au- 


thorized to  provide  the  Office  the  informa- 
tion, facilities,  services  faculties,  and  per- 
sonnel referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
(b)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  and  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating the  operations  of  the  Office  with 
those  of  the  cooimittees  of  the  Congress,  the 
Director  is  authorl^.ed,  upon  agreement  with 
the  Chairman  of  any  standing,  special,  or 
select  committee  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  obtain  information,  assistance  serv- 
ices, and  personnel  from  the  committee,  wllU 
or  without  reimbursement. 


OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE,  OUR  FUTURE. 
AND  OUR  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi-.  President,  seveial 
\-  eeks  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  a  speech  by  Mr.  Wal- 
tsT  B.  Wriston,  the  chairman  of  Citicorp. 
P.Ir.  Wriston  has  had  many  very  intrigu- 
ing remarlts  about  our  way  of  life,  our 
futm-e,  and  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Recently,  he  addiessed  the  Society  of 
American  Business  Writers  and  at  tliis 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
v.erc  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Walter  B.  Wriston 
As  we  approach  the  bicentennial  of  our  re- 
public, it  is  useful  to  remember  that  our 
founding  fathers  faced  hard  times — much 
harder  than  those  which  are  with  us  today. 
They,  too,  had  to  make  some  tough  choices. 
Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  the  problem  in  a 
nutshell:  "We  are  not  to  expect  to  be  trans- 
lated from  despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather- 
bed." 

The  great  principles  of  our  government  laid 
down  by  our  founding  fathers  embody  a  vast 
distrust  of  centralized  governmental  power 
aud  an  unswervmg  dedication  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  government  rests  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  No  sector  of  our  society  has 
l>een  more  vigilant  than  the  press  In  keeping 
that  proposition  always  before  us.  Neverthe- 
less, whenever  we  create  the  conditions  which 
cause  our  system  to  appear  to  falter,  whether 
through  inflation  or  corruption,  people  who 
wouid  destroy  our  liberty  press  forward  with 
plans  the  founders  rejected — old  plans 
dressed  in  a  new  vocabulary.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  John  Randolph  foresaw  the  danger 
and  put  it  this  way:  "The  people  of  this 
country,  if  ever  they  lose  their  liberties.  wUl 
do  it  by  sacrificing  some  great  principle  o< 
government  to  temporary  passion." 

Today,  passions  abound  in  the  land.  As  the 
heat  rises,  our  memory  of  fundamentals 
seems  to  fade.  We  forget  that  the  traditional 
optimism  ot  the  American  people  is  an  ab- 
solute essential  to  a  democracy.  We  bear  a 
rising  chorus  of  attack  upon  the  unique 
American  economic  system,  though  it  has 
produced  both  the  highest  standard  of  living 
and  the  largest  measure  of  personal  liberty 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

People  wlio  should  know  better  begin  to 
waffle  about  human  freedom  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  passion  that  John  Randolph  feared 
even  suggest  that  some  form  of  dictatorship 
may  not  be  so  bad  after  aU.  In  the  19308 
Senator  David  Reed  from  Pennsylvania 
voiced  It  bluntly:  "If  this  country  ever  needed 
a  MussoUnl.  it  needs  one  now."  The  admira- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  for  the  way  Musso- 
lini made  the  trains  run  on  time  was  wide- 
spreail.  The  New  York  Times  in  May  of  1933 
reported  that  the  atmoq>bere  in  Washington 
was  "strangely  reminiscent  of  Rome  in  tbe 
first  weeks  after  the  inarch  of  the  Bla«dwblrts, 
of  Moscow  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Five-Tear 
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Plan . . .  The  new  capital . . .  presupposes  just 
such  a  highly  centrallnd.  all-inclusive  gov- 
ernment as  is  now  In  the  making."  In  the 
1930s  It  began  to  look  more  and  more  as  If 
we  would  sacrifice  some  great  prlnc^le  and 
lose  our  liberty. 

The  resident  philosopher  in  Washington  In 
those  days  was  Rexford  Ouy  Tugwell.  Like 
his  current  coimterparts.  Tugwell  expressed 
contempt  for  the  consumer's  a,blUty  to  choose 
and  wanted  large  state-controlled  corpora- 
tions along  fascist  lines.  It  was  very  simple 
and  logical.  He  put  It  this  way:  "When  In- 
dustry is  government  and  government  is  In- 
dustry, the  dual  conflict  deepest  in  our  mod- 
em institutions  will  be  abated."  This  old  idea 
has  now  been  revived  with  a  new  name.  We 
now  call  them  "benchmark"  corporations.  By 
1984.  George  Orwell  tells  us  the  concept  will 
be  set  to  music  in  a  telescreen  Jingle  that 
goes:  "Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree,  I 
sold  you  and  you  sold  me  . . ." 

The  first  major  step  that  this  nation  took 
tdward  merging  government  and  Indtistry, 
and  toward  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
free  market  system,  was  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  that  created  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration.  The  NRA  with  its 
Xamoiis  Blue  Eagle  symbol  soon  began  grind- 
ing out  hundreds  of  "codes"  repealing  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  arbitrarily  fixing  wages, 
prices  and  hours. 

In  the  temporary  passion  of  that  moment, 
many  businessmen  welcomed  the  idea  of  con- 
trols and  were  openly  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
an  escape  from  competition.  "Codes"  In  the 
1930a  were  the  equivalent  of  the  cturent 
euphemism  "guidelines."  These  "codes"  ulti- 
mately affected  some  32  million  workers.  Like 
all  schemes  which  require  people  to  behave  In 
a  way  they  would  not  act  of  their  own  free 
will,  force  eventually  has  to  be  used  against 
the  populace.  Since  the  NRA  codes  required 
citizens  to  make  decisions  which  were  con- 
trary to  their  own  economic  interests,  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance  had  to  be  severe.  Tail- 
ors were  arrested,  indicted,  convicted  and 
sentenced  because  their  prices  for  pressing  a 
pair  of  pants  were  a  nickel  below  the  rele- 
vant NBA  code.  Farmers  were  fined  for  plant- 
ing wheat  that  they  themselves  ate  on  their 
own  farms.  Barbers  who  charged  less  than 
the  code  rate  for  a  shave  and  a  haircut  were 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $600.  Even  the  village 
handyman  was  prosecuted,  since  he  did  not 
fit  under  the  multiple  wace-and-hour  scale 
set  up  by  the  codes. 

The  complexity  of  the  codes  soon  antag- 
onized labor  as  well  as  management.  The 
average  factory  worker  who  had  been  earn- 
ing (as  a  week  was  cut  back  to  $18.60  under 
NRA  codes.  As  a  result,  strikes  became  a  way 
of  life  and  auto  workers,  frustrated  by  red 
tape,  began  calling  the  KRA  the  National 
Run  Around.  When  the  textile  code  authority 
cut  production  in  the  mills  in  1934,  another 
great  strike  began  in  the  South.  Before  the 
strike  ended,  the  National  Guard  had  been 
called  out  in  seven  states  and  scores  of  tex- 
tile workers  were  killed  and  wounded.  A  few 
months  later,  NRA  Administrator  General 
Hughle  Johnson  resigned  under  a  storm  of 
criticism— or,  as  he  phrased  It  himseii,  "a 
baU  of  dead  cats." 

As  was  the  ca.se  with  the  rlebts  of  minor- 
ities In  the  1950s  and  608,  or  with  Watergate 
in  the  70s,  a  few  had  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge the  power  of  the  state.  A  fairly  small 
company.  The  Schechter  .Poultry  Company, 
refused  to  observe  NRA  standards  of  "fitness" 
governing  the  slaughtering  of  chickens. 
When  the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  NRA  was  unanimously  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Court  wrote:  "Such  a  delega- 
tion of  powers  is  unknown  to  our  law  and  it 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  and  duties  of  Congress." 
After  the  decision  was  read.  Justice  Brandels 
told  one  of  FDR's  legal  aides:  "I  want  you  to 
go  back  and  tell  the  President  that  we're  not 
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going  to  let  the  government 
thing."  That  was  a  call  to  retitrn 
mental  American  principles. 

That  time  around  we  were 
the  temporary  passion  of  the 
the  Supreme  Court.  For  such 
Justices  were  reviled  as  the 
Fortunately,  they  were  old 
member  the  tyrannies  of  the 
down  the  attack  on  individual 
though  It  was  wrapped  in  a 
"progress,"  As  If  in  direct 
Randolph,  the  Court  said: 
conditions  do  not  create  oi- 
llonal  power." 

Today,  Just  as  we  are  begi 
the  battle  against  lufiatlon 
the   classic   attacks   on 
are  being  launched  with  new 
of  the  NRA  and  Mussolini's 
another  era,  we  have  new 
names  selling   the  same 
of  government  planning  as 

The  current  effort  to  peddU 
of   Tugwell   is   being 
organization  called  the  Initiative 
for  National  Economic  Planni  ig 
bers,  businessmen,  academicia|is 
leaders,  are  all  well-intention 
should    know    better.    Tlieir 
adopted,  could  bring  about  th 
destruction  of  the  free  marke 
as  a  consequence,  all  persona 
opening  statement  of  the 
mittee    expres-ses    the    usual 
whether  our  tried   and  tested 
vides   "the  best   hope   for 
nomlc  well-being  and  persons  1 

Like  central  planners  in  the 
breed    speaks    euphemistically 
power"  and  obtaining  a 
suggest   that   a   "five-year 
"voluntary"  but  add  that  it 
a  "legislative  spur."  They 
would   not   set    specific   goal 
Motors,  General  Electric, 
any  other   indivldvial  firm 
to  "induce"  the  relevant  indust 
bidding.   The  New   York   Timjs, 
advorate  of  central  planning 
1933  (er.cept  of  course  for 
fully  endorsed  the  Idea  of 
nlng  as  "a  means  to  help 
,-  to   make    its    own    planning 
without  government  coercion 
case    of    government    plannln ; 
mented  in  the  end  by 

If    the    proponents    of 
came  right  out  and  said 
create  an  economic  police 
would  never  get  off  the  gn 
resort    to   "doublespeak."    as 
aptly  called  it,  the  usual  can 
ultimate  use  of  force  against 
Ludwlg  von  Mibcs  .summed 
WTOte:    'All   this  t.ilk:   the  s1 
this  or  that  ultimately  meo 
should  force  cons\imers  to  bel 
than  they  would  behave  s 
such  proposals  as:   let  \is  ral 
let     us  raise     wage     rales, 
profits  .  .  .  the  us  ultimatelj 
police.    Yet    the    authors    of 
protest  that  they  are  plann'.v 
and  industrial  democracy 

Perhaps  the  oldest  lesson 
an  a.ssault  on  one  aspect  of 
attack  on  the  whole,  as  the 
Constitution  were  well  aware 
the  bell  that  tolls  for  economi 
not  toll  for  academic  freedom 
of  the  press  is  a  delusion, 
one.  The  vigilance  of  the  pre.s 
smoke  out  some  of  the 
gale  should  be  equally  focused 
nomlc  non  sequiturs  coming 
Washington's  prominent 

Attacks  on  the  system  thai 
our  relative  affluence  as  wel 
dom  come  In  part  from  peopU 
aJid  in  part  from  a  failure  to 
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American    experience.    Pulitzer 
torlan  Daniel  J.  Boorstln  put  It 
"There   Is   an    increasing 
blame  the  United  States  for 
the  Ills  which  have  characterize! 
history.  Oiu:  lack  of  poverty  is 
terlallsm,    our   lack   of   political 
called  aimlessness  and  confusion 

All  current  proposals  for  a 
omy  rest  on  an  underestimation 
tclligence  of  the  American  peopl^. 
sume  that  you  and  I  are  Jtist 
enough  to  decide  how  to  spend 
we  earn.  The  decision  must  be 
by    a    wise    government.    Those 
people  who  brought  us  wage  and 
trols,  which  so  severely  disrupted 
omy,   now  wish  to  extend  the 
permanent  basis.  The  Intellectua 
of  those  who  would  substitute 
ment   for   that   of   the   America] 
amazing. 

As  the  incredible  complexity 
life  begins  to  dawn  on  the  would 
meat  managers,  as  It  did  in  fact 
dawn  on  the  Administrator  of  th  t 
increasing    pressure    has    to    be 
make   a   reluctant  citizenry 
clash  between  governmental 
nlng  and  personal  liberty  Is 
cause.  In  the  end,  governments 
of  economic  and  Intellectual 
quires  the  xtse  of  force.  No 
ample,  cotild  have  regulated 
into  bankruptcy  as  did  the  I. 
such  power.  This  power  must 
ously  increased  to  block  opposition, 
erate  public  acceptance  and 
about  fne  competence  of  the 

Last  year's  Economic  Summit 
made  it  obvious  to  all  the  woild 
perts  do  not  agree.  No  plan  whl  3h 
continent  with  the  Infinite  varletj 
and  contains  thousands  of  parts 
be  agreed  upon  by  experts  and 
by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Ever 
miracle  we  couid  get  all  the 
monetarists  to  concur,  the  ultlm^ 
would  be  political  much  more 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  get  a 
in  the  Congress  on  every  item  In 
which  would  have  to  be  allocated 
afuigned  priority.  Since  both 
economic  agi'eement  Is  a  virtual 
ity,  these  decisions  have  to  be 
the  planiter  and  thus  can  never 
will  of  the  majority.  Such  actio  i 
tlon  de.'itroys  the  premise  on  whijh 
democracy  rests. 

The  First  Amendment  is  one 
s^^•eeping  definitions  of  freedom 
i'.en  against  his  government  ever 
where  in  the  world.  As  in  the 
now  be  guarded  Jealously  by 
our  society.  What  I  am  suggestinb 
day  is  that  vou  must  examine  wifa 
aiid  "skepticism  the  proposition 
nient  regulation  of  goods  and 
legitimate    function   of 
predicated  upon  the  dogma  tha 
lack  the  intelligence  to  make 
thai   they  are  capable  of  sorting 
idea  from  a  bad  one   without 
help.  You  should  question  the 
lead.s  some  people  to  conclude 
called  truth-ln-advertising  law 
a  truth-m-medla  law  Is  bad.  On 
leal  basis  it  is  hard  to  sustain  • 
that   the  public  is  unable 
choose  among  competing  dog 
government  help,  but  is 
out  the  true  meaning  of  a  senator 

The   press,   along   with   the 
coxmtry,  generally  has  come  to 
sion  that  the  performance  of 
all  levels  leaves  a  great  deal  U 
Bureaucracy   has   never  been 
with  efficiency.  There  is  a 
tlon    across   the  country   that 
regulation  of  goods  and  servlcis 
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tended  to  promote  monopoly,  raise  the  price 
levels  and  smother  innovation.  Professor 
Houthakfcer  of  Harvard  made  this  point  dra- 
matically at  the  Economic  Summit  by  11st- 
mg  43  areas  he  thinks  the  government 
should  deregulate. 

Lest  you  think  that  you  are  exempt,  more 
and  more  educators  are  beginning  to  i>er- 
celve  the  hand  of  government  within  their 
own  campuses,  despite  the  long  tradition  of 
academic  freedom.  Academicians  are  learn- 
ing the  old  lesson  that  if  you  take  the  king's 
shilling,  you  will  do  the  king's  bidding.  We 
already  have  government  very  much  in  the 
broadcast  field,  although  some  people  feel 
this  has  not  been  objected  to  as  strongly  by 
the  print  media  as  one  might  have  hoped  or 
wished.  If  you  accept  the  proposition  that 
government  Intervention  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas  is  bad,  which  Is  one  I  strongly 
hold,   you   must   then  review  in   your  own 
mind  whether  it  makes  any  sense  to  argue 
for  governmei-tal  Intervention  In  the  Indi- 
vidual's choices  among  goods  and  services. 
Whatever  conclusion  you  come  to  on  this 
proposition,    you   should    not   fool    yourself 
that  economics  and  politics  live  on  separate 
Islands;  In  the  end  our  freedom  is  Indivisible. 
One  of  our  least  admired  presidents  was 
characterized  as  one  who  approached  power 
with  "muSled  oars."  Those  of  you  who  de- 
pend for  your  existence  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment should  sensitize  your  ears  to  pick  up 
the  sound  of  "muffled  oars"  seeking  to  ap- 
proach power  through  a  planned  economy. 
This  suggestion  is  in  accordance  with  sound 
liberal   doctrine  as  expressed   by   Woodrow 
Wilson:  "The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history 
of  limitations  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
Increase  of  it." 


BROWNING  OF  THE  GREEN 
REVOLU-nON 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi-.  President,  a  com- 
mentary in  the  June  13  Washington  Post 
by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  new  book  published  by  the  Agri- 
business Accountability  Project:  "The 
Fields  Have  Turned  Brown,"  by  Susan 
deMarco  and  Susan  Sechler. 

DeMarco  and  Sechler  point  out  Uiat 
transferring  American  farming  methods 
to  underdeveloped  -countries  Is  unlikely 
to  succeed  in  solving  their  food  and  nu- 
trition problems,  for  "to  farm  the  way  we 
do.  you  have  to  be  wealthy."  Even  in 
Mexico,  where  American-style  farming 
has  been  introduced  and  has  brought 
about  modest  increases  in  yields,  there  is 
"the  anomaly  of  grain  surpluses  in  a 
country  whose  farm  population  goes 
hungry." 

Among  non-Western  countries,  it  is 
those  who  have  opted  for  nonindustrial, 
small  scale  farming  which  are  enjoying 
the  greatest  success  with  their  agricul- 
wre,  as  deMarco  and  Sechler  show.  Von 
Hoffman  points  out  that  small  farming 
is  also  Important  in  the  United  States 
and  has  the  potential  for  conti'ibuting 
much  more  than  it  currently  does  to  our 
agricultural  productivity  and  general 
welfare— if  we  adopt  policies  to  encour- 
age small  farming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Von  Hoffman's  commen- 
tary  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bbowninc  op  the  Green  Revolution 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

The  television  news  programs  have  added 
■■>■  new  staple  the  past  several  years:  The  In- 


terview with  the  farmer  who's  going  busted. 
The  farmer-interviewee  alternates  from  sea- 
son to  season,  from  the  cattleman  to  the  com 
raiser  back  to  the  cattleman  like  an  infinite, 
unlnformatlve  metronome.  In  keeping  with 
the  network  news  policy  of  never  trying  to 
make  sense  of  what's  put  on  the  air,  ex- 
planations are  seldom  proffered  as  to  why  we 
have  such  price  volatUlty  that,  first  the  man 
who  grows  the  feed  and  then  the  man  who 
raises  the  livestock  which  consume  It,  must 
take  turn  going  to  the  wall. 

For  enlightenment  on  that  we  must  turn 
to  "The  Fields  Have  Turned  Brown:  Four 
Essays  on  World  Hunger"  by  DeMarco  and 
Sechler  (The  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project,  1000  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007,  $3.60.  with  a  very  helpful 
bibliography) .  There  we  learn  that  our  gov- 
ernment's decision  to  sell  out  its  grain  stocks 
deprived  It  of  the  ability  to  fiatten  out  the 
swoops  and  swoons  of  the  prlve  level.  This 
may  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  pure  free 
enterprisers,  but  to  producers  and  consum- 
ers it  has  not  brought  the  blessing  we  were 
promised  would  come  with  the  end  of  agri- 
cultural subsidies. 

Whether  that  is  the  fault  of  the  market 
system  or  the  quasl^monopollsts  dominating 
it  may  not  be  as  Important  as  the  different 
way  of  thinking  about  food  embodied  in  this 
mimeographed  book.  Food  Is  politics  and 
economics,  not  technology  and  sentiment. 

Yet  the  sweetly  simple  are  still  inviting 
people  to  those  luncheons  at  which  a  glass 
of  water  and  half  a  soybean  cake  are  served 
so  that  we  may  experience  the  diet  of  an 
inhabitant  of  the  sidewalks  of  Calcutta.  On 
the  technological  side.  If  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion has  been  significantly  less  verdant  than 
the  Sunday  supplements  told  xis  it  would  be, 
even  the  sophisticates  at  Fortune  magazine 
see  future  progress  as  recapitulation  of  the 
past:  more  govcrmneut  research  to  replace 
the  faltering  technology  of  the  agio-indus- 
trial giants. 

DeMarco  and  Sechler  point  out  that  "In 
1968  it  took  57,000  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
to  produce  the  equivalent  crop  yield  per  acre 
in  Illinois  that  11,000  tons  had  produced  in 
1949.  A  five-fold  Increase  Just  to  keep  the 
depleted  soil  at  20-year-old  production 
levels."  The  current  issue  of  Fortime  makes 
the  same  statement  In  other  terms  when 
it  remarks  that  U.S.  agriculture  consumes 
the  equivalent  of  213,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
to  make  the  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Even  Jerry 
Ford  can  see  there  has  to  be  an  end  to  this. 
Fortune's  answer  is  more  capital-intensive, 
high-cost  technology  agrlciUture.  How  about 
growing  crops  with  a  carbon  dioxide  gas.  It 
asks,  say  in  the  form  of  "sowing  pellets  of 
dry  Ice  in  the  fields"  or  by  "gas  from  micro- 
capsules sprayed  on  plants."  Or,  you  guys 
In  the  lab,  what  about  inventing  some  new 
vegetables  like  the  pomato,  "a  tomato-pota- 
to plant  bearing  fruit  from  above  and  below 
ground."  For  increasing  livestock  production 
It  seeks  a  "  'Brave  New  World'  for  animals'" 
in  which  cattle  embryos  would  be  fertilized 
in  the  "reproductive  tracts  of  such  'Incuba- 
tor' anlm-  Is  as  rabbits  and  then  transferred 
to  foster  mother  cows  as  needed." 

As  ugly  and  impossible  as  these  proposals 
sound,  they  may  be  perfected  well  enough 
to  yield  a  cornucopia  of  tasteless,  nutrition- 
ally deficient  semi-food.  But  note,  they  all 
subsume  research  programs  Intended  to  keep 
farming  an  Industrial  enterprise  that  is  too 
costly  for  any  but  the  large  corporation  to 
enter  or  maintain  Itself  in.  This  is  the  same 
mentality  that  has  seen  to  it  that  the  average 
chicken— an  animal  that  can  be  raised  any- 
where—travels 1,200  mues  to  market. 

DeMarco  and  Sechler  show  that  those  coun- 
tries, notably  the  two  Chinas,  Egypt,  South 
Korea  and  Japan,  that  have  opted  for  non- 
industrial,  small  scale  farming  are  the  non- 
Western  nations  enjoying  the  greatest  suc- 
cess with  their  agriculture.  Most  of  the  rest 
Where  our  economic  orsanlzatlon  of  agricul- 


ture has  been  introduced  have  had  experi- 
ences that  range  from  profotindly  disap- 
pointing to  horrendous.  To  farm  the  way  we 
do,  you  have  to  be  wealthy  to  begin  with. 
Otherwise  you  can  go  broke  trying  to  pay  for 
the  fancy  technology  that  is  supposed  to 
feed  you  ".  .  .  Over  half  the  countries  on  the 
United  Nations  list  of  Most  Seriously  Af- 
fected by  the  food  crisis  actually  depend  on 
agricultural  exports  for  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  their  earnings,"  DeMarco  and  Sechler  tell 
us. 

Even  in  Mexico  where  the  Introduction  of 
Gringo  farming  has  raised  yields,  although 
not  spectacularly,  we  have  "the  anomaly  of 
grain  surpluses  in  a  country  whose  farm 
population  goes  hungry."  (vide  "The  Ele- 
ments," June  Issue,  IRS/Transnatlonal,  1901 
Q  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20008).  With 
that  has  come  the  common  phenomenon  of 
rural  population. 

We  have  it  in  our  country  too.  Land  in 
California  irrigated  at  public  expense,  for 
farms  not  to  exceed  640  acres,  and  Tenneco 
grabs  350,000  acres  of  it  for  indtistrial  culti- 
vation. Think  of  how  many  families  cotdd 
make  a  living  from  that  land,  but,  instead. 
ihey're  in  the  cities  on  welfare  because  we 
are  told  labor  Inten.sive  agriculture  is  "eco- 
nomically Irrational." 

Food  is  politics,  not  .sentiment,  not  indus- 
trial technologj-. 


A  VOTE  FOR  COMMONWEALTH 
STATUS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  an  overwhelmingly 
favorable  vote  for  Commonwealth  status 
was  cast  in  the  plebiscite  held  on 
June  17  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Certified  results  of  the  vote  from  the 
Plebiscite  Commissioner,  Erwin  Canham 
show  that  3,945,  or  78.8  percent,  of  the 
5.005  who  cast  ballots  approved  a 
covenant  to  establish  a  Commonwealth 
in  political  union  with  the  United  States. 
Those  who  voted  "no"  numbered  1,060. 

The  5,005  persons  who  cast  ballots 
represent  more  than  93  percent  of  all  the 
qualified  registered  voters  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  population. 

These  are  highly  gratifying  figures. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  people  of 
Northern  Marianas  wholeheartedly  par- 
ticipated In  the  plebiscite  and  freely 
chose  a  close  political  union  with  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  the  ballot- 
ing was  observed  by  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives and  followed  a  fair  and  im- 
partial education  program  adds  much 
significance  to  the  act  of  self-deter- 
mination by  the  people  of  Northern 
Marianas. 

I  congratulate  the  people  for  their 
strong  vote.  It  confirms  the  sentiment  I 
found  in  Salpan  during  my  visit  to  the 
Trust  Territory  last  fall.  I  extend  my 
warmest  aloha  to  the  Marianas  people, 
who  have  opted  so  strongly  for  closer 
ties  with  the  United  States  and  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

The  people  of  the  other  districts  in  the 
trust  territory  know  they  have  the  free- 
dom to  make  their  choice  as  to  their  fu- 
ture status.  In  my  October  visit,  I  pointed 
out  to  their  leaders  the  advantages  of 
U.S.  citizenship  and  urged  them  to  think 
carefully  before  making  their  final  de- 
termination on  their  destiny. 

The  Northern  Mariana  Commonwealth 
Covenant  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
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Congress  by  President  Ford  for  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

If  approved,  the  Northern  Marianas, 
made  up  of  14  Inlands  lying  north  of 
Ouam,  will  become  a  seK-goveming 
American  Commonwealth  under  Its  own 
constitutian.  with  its  own  elected  execu- 
tive and  legislature  and  its  own  local 
courts. 

Its  14,000  inliabttants  wiU  become 
American  citizens  upon  the  tenr.inatioii 
of  the  existing  trusteeship  ngreement  ex- 
cept for  those  who  liiefer  to  become  na- 
tioimls  of  the  United  State.";. 

Congratulations  to  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands  have  been  ex- 
tended by  Piesidait  Ford.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stanley  K.  Hathawry,  and 
Ambassador  P.  Haydn  Williams,  the 
President's  personal  representative  for 
Mlcroneslan  status  negotiations. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^'  t  to  have  their 
remai'ks  printed  in  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i-eniaiks 
were  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  hv  tjie  Psr-.TrcNT 
I  would  Mice  to  t«lte  this  opportmilty  to 
extend  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  my  personal  ETecllrgs  and  to  convey 
to  them  iny  plca.«;nrc  with  the  results  of  the 
plebtBclte  held  ou  Jui;c  17,  lS7o.  I  have  been 
Uiformcd  that  a  .•^ubstuutial  majority  has 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Commor.wealth  Cove- 
nant m  free  and  open  balloting  observe  a  by 
the  Ur-Ucd  Nations  and  preceded  by  a  fair 
and  Impartial  education  program,  I  wish  per- 
sonally to  congratulate  and  comn.ond  all  of 
those  who  were  rc.;pon.slble  for  the  conduct 
of  the  plebiscite,  locludlng  the  Plebiscite 
CDiiuui£>.sioQer  and  his  staff,  the  Voter  Regte- 
tiatlou  Board  and  the  Plebiscite  Advisory 
Couunlitee. 

The  people  of  the  Northej  a  Mi'.rian.as  have 
now  spoken.  The  next  step  wlU  he  considera- 
tion of  the  Coveu*ut  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  Intend  to  submit  without 
delay  the  Covenant  to  the  Congress  with  my 
strong  endorsement  for  Its  early  favorable 
action.  It  la  my  earnest  hope  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  further  steps  in  the  near 
futurs  which  will  move  the  people  of  the 
Kortbem  Martana  Islands  still  closer  to  the 
long-desired  ultimate  goal  of  political  union 
vltb  the  United  States.  I  know  the  American 
people  Join  with  me  In  sending  to  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Ilarlana  Islands  our  wann- 
est regards. 

BBCH'STARY  HATH*WAT  SKNDS  CoNORATtTLATlONS 
TO   NOKTHEBN   MAKIAMa  ISUUtDS  OM  PLSBSS- 

ciXK  Vote 

Preliminary  tabulations  Indicate  that  near- 
ly 80 'b  of  the  voters  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  have  decisively  approved  a  Covenant 
to  estabilBb  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
;ilarla&a  Islands  In  PoUtlcal  Union  witli  the 
united  States.  In  response.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stanley  K.  Hathaway  stated,  "I  like 
to  express  my  personal  satisfaction  and  that 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  sending 
oar  special  greetings  and  warmest  wishes  to 
the  people  of  the  Marianas." 

Secretary  Hathaway  went  on  to  observe, 
"This  pleblecite  on  PoUUcal  status  presented 
the  people  of  the  Marianas  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  express  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  We  expect  to  receive  certified 
results  of  the  vote  from  the  Plebiscite  Com- 
ml9!tloner,  Mr.  Erwln  Ganham  in  the  near 
future." 

The  Northern  Martana  Islands  are  a  dis- 
trict of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  which  is  a  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship admmistered  by  the  United  States 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
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Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr 
cause  of  the  continuing 
the  Congress  to  oversee 
the  elected  City  Council  of 
of  Columbia,  the  staff  of  the 
mittce  on  the  District  of 
larly  prepares  a  summaiy 
of  each  action  taken  by  the 
so  that  the  committee  anc 
may  properly  exercise  their 
ties  in  revle\/ing  such 

In  order  to  more  fully 
ate  of  what  actions  have 
the  City  Council  so  far 
tend  to  regtUarly  place  in 
of  Remarks  section  of  the  Zl 
mary  of  each  legislative 

I  beheve  that  the  elected 
has  been  performing  its 
gent  and  careful  fashion.  I 
record  that  they  have 
will  be  continued  in  the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  tl^at  a  series  of 
members  of  Uie  District 
Committee  be  printed  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection, 
randums  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Reoosb,  as  follows: 

To   Senators   Eagleton,    Inouye, 
Glenn,    Mathlas,    Bartlett 

Prom    Robert    Harris,    Staff 

Committee;      Colbert     King, 
Staff  Director. 

?;ib]ect  City  CouncU   Act   1-2: 
rate  of  pay  for  member?  of 
Commissi -.n   and  the   Board 
Appeals  at  $100  per  day. 
S-.ibmltted  to  Congress:  March 
ETect  of  legislation: 

Lcftialutiou   v/culd   allow   tUe 
$iCO    per   day    to   members   of 
Commission  a.-td  Board  of  Zonlt^g 
These  raemters  are  appointed  by 
v.ith   the   advice   axid   consent  o 
Council  and  are  not  otherwise 
tiie  District  of  Columbia  gover: 
tiiC  Uiited  States.  Reported  cost 
ticii   :;   *.5,000   per   member, 
expected  coEt  for  both  bodle^s  of 
ye;a-. 

Acti.ju  by  City  Council: 

There   were  no  public  co 
legislation  received  by  the  CouutU 
o:.e    a^ked    to   testify.    It    was 
second  reading  by   a   12  O   vote 
uici^iber  <ibs.eut. 

Coiigressional,  public    interest 
Kcue. 

Impact  on  Icdcra!  l:itcre£i  ia  t) 
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To:    Senators  Eaglctou,   Incuye, 

Cleiir.,  r.Ia'.hias.  B-irtlett  and  Ga 

From    Robert    Karris,    Staff 

Coramlltec;      Colbert     King, 
Staff  Du-ectx)r. 

.S.ibjt.ct  City  Council  Act  1-3:  tCo  provide 
a  federally-financed  prograi  i  of  stip- 
plemental  unemployment  b  snoflts  for 
those  who  have  exhatieted  th  sir  entlile- 
ments  to  both  regular  an< .  extended 
uuemployiueut  compensation.  Efl'ectlvc 
through  1075-197C. 
Submitted  to  Congreas:  ilarch|l.3,  1973. 
Eftect  of  legislation: 


]3r 


Legislation     would     permit 
worker  covered  by  unemploymeijt 
sation  system  to  draw  benefits 
mum,  overall  period  of  £2  vreeka 
tioual  and  state  triggers  govemiz  g 
payment  cf  extended  benefits  viuld 
conditions   under   which   exte 
may  be  paid  by  states  and  the  Di^rlct 
be  liberalized.  Full  reimbursemf  nt 
payments  by  federal  governmeni 
stilt  in  savings  to  D.C.'s  unempi  )yment 
surance  benefits  fund. 

Action  by  City  CouiK:il: 

Mea.sure   was   first   adopted   as 
gency  resolution  In  January,  1975. 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
ment   Compensation   Act — was 
the  Council  on  second  reading 
vote   (one  member  absent). 

Ccngrcssional/pubUc   Interest 
None. 

Impact  on  federal  interest  In 
None. 


To:   Senators  Eagleton.  luouye, 
Glenn,  Matbias,  Bartlett  an< 

From:    Robert   Harris,    Staff 
Committee;  Colbert  King, 
Director. 


Subject:    City  Council  Act   1-5 
statutory    definition    of 
project"  in  D.C. 

Submitted  to  Congress 

Effect  of  legislation. 

Legislation   would  broaden 
"condominium  project"  to 
fusion  as  to  Its  meaning  and 
with  definition  used  In   19M 
It  would  permit  development  of 
lums  lu  the  District  consisting 
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more  apartments,  rooms,  office  spaces,  build- 
ings and  other  units,  which  may  be  either 
contlguotis  or  detached,  in  existing  or  pro- 
posed buildings  or  structures  offered  or  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  for  sale.  It  would  not 
allow  for  conversion  of  multi-family  units 
prior  to  expiration  of  existing  law  on  con- 
(iomluium  conversions. 

Since  existing  law  provides  only  for  mora- 
liirium  on  conversion  of  rental  unit  proper- 
ties, tliere  would  be  no  fiscal  effect.  . 
.Action  by  City  Council: 
Measure  supported  by  D.C.  Housing  aiid 
Community  Development  Office.  There  were 
no  other  public  comments  received  by  the 
Council  and  no  one  asked  to  testify.  Legis- 
lation was  adopted  on  second  reading  by  an 
11-0  vote,  with  two  members  absent. 

Congressional/public    Interest    expre.ssed: 
None. 

Impact  on  federal  interest  in  the  District: 
Nojie 
To:   .Senators  Eagleton.   Inouye,   Stevenson, 

Glenn,  Mathlas,  Bartlett  and  Gam. 
Fr'>m:    Robert    Harris,    Staff    Director.    DC. 
Committee;  Colbert  King.  Minority  Stuff 
Director. 
S;ibject:  City  Council  Act  16:  To  authorize 
the  Mayor  to  lease  or  grant  revocable 
permits  for  development  of  the  aban- 
doned trolley  car  ttuinels  under  Dupont 
Circle. 
Submitted  to  Congres.s:  March  31, 1975. 
Effect  of  legislation : 

Would  authorize  the  Mayor  to  lease  or 
grant  permits  for  use  of  public  space  under 
Dupont  Circle  as  commercial  and  entertain- 
ment mall  areas  and  to  set  rents  or  fees  for 
that  use.  Project  is  intended  as  bicentennial 
effort.  legislation  would  reqiUre  no  expendi- 
ture of  District  funds  while  generating  reve- 
nue, increasing  the  city's  tax  base. 
Action  by  City  Council : 
No  public  comments  were  received  by  the 
CouncU;  no  one  ask^d  to  testify.  Legislation 
was  adopted  on  second  reading  by  a  vote  of 
10-0,  with  two  members  absent  and  one 
member  present  but  not  voting. 

Congressional/public  interest  expressed: 
None. 

Impact  on  federal  Interest  in  the  District: 
None. 
To:   Senators  Eagleton,  Inouye.  Stevenson, 

Glenn,  Mathlas,  Bartlett  and  Oarn. 
From:    Robert    Harris,    Staff    Director,    D.C. 
Committee;  Colbert  King.  Minority  Staff 
Director.  '" 

Subject:   City  Council  Act   1-7:    To  repeal 
Mayor's  authority  to  withhold  rent  pay- 
ments from  public  assistance  checks. 
Submitted  to  Congress:  April  2.  1975. 
Effect  of  legislation: 

Legislation  would  repeal  D.C.  Public  As- 
.sistance  Act  provisions  authorizing  Mayor  to 
pay  shelter  allowances  directly  to  landlords 
when  welfare  recipients  fall,  without  legal 
basis,  to  make  rental  payments  within  10 
days  of  due  date.  It  would  return  to  the  Judi- 
cial system  Its  role  as  arbiter  of  rental  agree- 
ments between  tenants  who  are  public  a.«!- 
sistance  recipients  and  their  landlords,  and, 
to  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Its 
responslbUity  for  administering  D.C.  public 
assistance  programs.  (There  are  more  than 
34,000  public  assistance  cases  In  D.C,  the 
great  majority  of  them  involving  use  of  rental 
dwelling  units.) 

Passage  of  measure  has  no  fiscal  impUca- 
tions  for  D.C. 

Action  by  City  CouncU: 

Neighborhood  Legal  Services  staff  was 
a>ked  for  comment,  and  recommended  leeis- 
lations  enactment.  Legislation  was  adopted 
on  second  reading  by  a  12-0  vote,  with  one 
member  absent. 
^  Congrcssional/pubUc    Interest    expressed: 

Impact   on  federal   Interest   In   Dlstrtcl: 


To:    Senators  Eagleton.   Inouye.  Stevenson. 

Glenn,  Mathlas,  Bartlatt  and  Oarn. 
From:    Robert    Harris,    Staff   Director,    D.C. 

Committee:  Colbert  King,  Minority  Staff 

Director. 
Subject:  City  Council  Act  1-9:  To  eliminate 

limit  on  appropriations  for  District's  rent 

control  program. 
Submitted  to  Congress:  April  29.  1975. 
Effect  of  legi.slation: 

Would  permit  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  operation  of  Rent  Commission  and 
adntinLstratlon  of  rent  control  program.  Orig- 
inal .ippropriatiou  limit  of  $85,000  already 
has  been  exhausted;  maintenance  of  .services 
dependent  upon  further  funding. 

Action  by  City  Council: 

Rent  control  program's  need  of  funds  cited 
at  rent  control  hearings  in  January,  1975, 
and  at  more  recent  supplemental  budget 
heai'lngs.  Legislation  adopted  on  secoi:d 
reading  by  vote  of  13-0. 

Congressional  'public  interest  expres.sed : 
None. 

Impact  on  federal  interest  in  the  Distri'-t: 

None. 

To:    Senators   Eagleton.   Inouye.   StPvensoii. 

Glenn.  Mathlas,  Bartlett  and  Gam. 
From:  Robert  Harris,  Staff  Director.  District 
Committee;      Colbert     King,     MUiorlty 
Staff  Director. 
Subject;  City  Council  Act  1-10:  To  regtilate 
secilrlty  deposits  on  rentals. 
Submitted  to  Congress:  April  29.  1975. 
Effect  of  Legislation : 

Legislation  would  require:  deposit  of  all 
secitrlty  deposits  by  landlord  In  separate, 
interest-bearing  accounts  held  in  trttst  for 
tlint  purpose:  payment  to  tenant,  upon  ter- 
mination of  rental,  interest  on  bis  deposit 
at  rate  no  less  than  5', ;  limit  on  amount  of 
security  deposit  to  equivalent  of  one  month's 
rent;  annual  filing  by  landlords  of  reports 
on  status  and  location  of  deposits  held; 
penalties  for  non-compliance.  Further  pro- 
visions would  regulate  issuing  of  receipts. 
Itemizing  of  repairs  made  with  deposit  funds 
and  refund  of  excess,  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. 

Legislation  would  have  little  or  no  finan- 
cial impact,  although  pocsslbly  some  ad- 
ministrative costs  may  be  required. 

Action  by  City  CouncU: 

Concern  over  inadequacy  of  regtUations 
protecting  tenants'  interests  regarding 
security  deposits  was  voiced  by  several  wit- 
nesses In  two  sets  of  rent  control  hearings 
in  January,  1974,  and  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Rent  Control  In  the 
District.  Previous  CouncU  deferred  action 
to  new  CouncU,  which  adopted  legislation 
on  second  reading  by  a  13-0  vote. 

Congressional/public  Interest  expressed: 

Correspondence  was  received  from  a 
tenant  group  representative  and  one  laud- 
lord.  Both  supported  the  legislation.  Land- 
lord also  expressed  concern  about  account- 
ing and  administrative  costs  of  compUance; 
problem  of  damage  exceeding  amount  of 
deposit  or  of  tenant  relocating  prior  to  pay- 
ment of  his  last  month's  rent,  requiring  use 
of  deposit  to  defray  that  loss  at  least  in  part. 

To:    Senators  Eagleton,  Inouye,  Stevenson, 

Glenn,  Mathlas,  Bartlett  and  Gam. 
Prom:    Robert   Harris,   Staff  Director,   D.C. 
Committee;      Colbert     King,     Mmority 
Staff  Director. 
Subject:  City  CouncU  Act  1-11:  To  Identify 
organ  donors  by  notation  on  drivers' 
licenses  and  ID  cards  issued  by  D.C. 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
Submitted  to  Congress:  April  29,  1975 
Effect  of  legislation : 

Would  authorize  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  to  establish  an  organ  donor  Identi- 
fication program  under  wblch  a  person 
would:  sign  an  anatomical  gtru  caNi  alg- 


nlfying  wilUngness  to  donate  body  organs  for 
rese&rch/transplant;  have  words  "organ 
donor"  printed  on  driver's  Ucense  or  ID  card. 
The  notation  would  not  constitute  legal  au- 
thority permitting  removal  of  organs,  but 
simply  alert  doctor  that  gift  card  has  been 
signed.  Legislation  is  aimed  primarily  at  in- 
creasing number  of  kidneys  avaUable  for 
transplant  in  D.C. 

Mil  costs  are  expected.  Kidney  Foundation 
has  volunteered  to  supply  gift  cards  and  in- 
formation packets;  additional  printing  by 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  costs  nothhig. 

Action  by  City  Council : 

Hearings  were  held  in  Octotier,  1974.  Cited 
were  several  highly  successful,  similar  pro- 
grams ill  15  states,  including  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  D.C.  s  comparatively  high  rate  of 
kidney  faUure  and  low  number  of  organs 
available  for  transplant  also  were  noted. 

Legislation  was  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  (.eciuid  reading  with  a  13-0  vote. 

Congressional  public  interest  expres-sed : 

Acrive  support  from  the  Kidney  Founda- 
tion. a.s  noted  above. 

ImpH»t  on  federal  interest  in  District: 
None. 

To:  Senaiors  Eagiet-on,  luouye,  StevfcUKnn, 
Glenn,  Mathlas,  Bartlett  and  Oarn. 

Prom:  Robert  Harris,  Staff  Director,  District 
Committee;  Colbert  King,  Minority  Staff 
Director. 

Subject:  City  CouncU  Act  1-lS:  To  extend 
moratorium  ou  conversion  of  rental  unit 
propertle.s  In  the  District  of  Colunibia 
into  horizontal  property  regimes  (con- 
dominiums) . 
Submitted  to  Congress:  June  2.  1975. 
Effect  of  legUlation: 

Legislation  would  extend  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  the  existing  moratorium  im- 
posed on  conversion  of  rental  units  to  con- 
dominiums in  the  District.  Extension  would 
permit  the  City  Council  sufficient  time  to 
study  and  hold  hearings  on  new  condomin- 
ium legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  Mayor 
on  or  before  July  1  of  this  year.  (Original 
moratorium  was  imposed  in  measure  setting 
forth  various  regulations  and  standards  for 
horizontal  property  regimes,  wblch  passed  In 
October  of  1974  and  was  effective  throtigh 
May  31,  1975.  It  prohibited  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment's acceptance  of  applications  for  con- 
versiou  of  residential  units  Into  condomm- 
lums;  voided  previously  served  notices  to 
quit;  permitted  appeals  for  exemption  bv 
owners.) 

Action  by  City  CouncU: 

The  City  Council  passed  Act  1-15  on  second 
reading  by  a  vote  of  13-0.  No  hearings  had 
been  held. 

Congressional  public  interest  expressed- 
None. 

Impact  on  federal  Interest  in  the  District: 
None. 
To:    Senators   Eagleton,   Inouye,  Stevenson, 

Oleun,  Mathlas,  Bartlett  and  Oam. 
Prom:  Robert  Harris.  Staff  Director,  Dtotrlct 
Committee;  Colbert  King,  Mmority  Staff 
Director. 
Subject:  City  CouncU  Act  1-14:  To  permit 
continued  use  of  dry  ice  as  refrigerating 
agent  by  vendors  of  Ice  cream  and  re- 
lated products  who  sell  from  tracks  and 
stands. 
Submitted  to  Congress:  May  15,  1975. 
Effect  of  legislation: 

Legislation  would  waive — for  truck  and 
stand  vendors  of  prepackaged  frozen  novel- 
ties— regulation  passed  In  December,  1974, 
to  reqtiire  their  use  of  certain  equipment 
to  refrigerate  such  products.  Vendors  have 
suecessftdly  and  safely  used  dry  Ice  for  that 
puipoee  for  some  years;  the  substance  keeps 
froeen  items  at  temperature  weU  below  «5* 
levsl  prescribed  by  health  regulations  and. 
aooOTdlng  to  KPA,  creates  no  adverse  healtb 
•ffscts.  InstaUation  of  freezing  systems  r»- 
qnlred  by  the  1974  regulation— costing  in 
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excess  of  t3.000.  according  to  Council  flnd- 
Ings — would  place  an  unnecessary  as  well 
m%  unmanageable  financial  burden  on  small 
vendors,  forcing  many  out  of  business  and 
thus  depriving  D.C.  residents  and  tourists 
of   their   services. 

Action  by  City  Council: 

A3  noted  above,  Council  was  assured  by 
FPA  that  legislation  Is  In  conformance  with 
the  agency's  health  standards  and  that  dry 
ice  is  an  acceptable  substitute  lor  mechani- 
<.al  refrigeration. 

The  measure  was  adopted  on  emergency 
baols  February  25,  1976.  Introduced  again 
for  consideration  as  a  permanent  act,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  second  reading 
with  a  12-0  vote,  one  member  absent. 

Congresbionnl' public  Interest  expr«>sstd: 
None. 

Impact  on  federal  Interest  In  the  Dlstri  -1 : 
None. 
To:    Senators  Eagleton,   Inouye,   Stevenson, 

Qlenn,  Mathlas,  Bartlett  and  Oarn. 
From:  Robert  Harris,  Staff  Director,  District 
Committee;  Colbert  King.  Minority 
Staff  Director. 
Subject:  City  Couucll  Act  1-16:  To  make 
January  15— the  blrthdav  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King — an  official,  legal  buslnets 
holiday  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Submitted  to  Congress:  June  9.  1975. 

Effect  of  legislation : 

Legislation  would  declare  the  blrihday 
of  Dr.  King  an  ofliclal  holiday  In  D.C.  to 
b«  eelebrmted  on  his  actual  birth  date — 
January  15 — rather  than  ns  a  Monday  holi- 
day. The  District's  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement Systems  estimates  cost  to  the  cUy 
of  $360,000  In  overtime  and  premium  wages 
for  Us  employees  and  approximately  »2.5- 
mUIlon  In  loss  of  production. 

There  is  currenUy  no  holiday  in  the  Dl.- 
trlct  of  Coltimbia  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  a  black  citizen. 

Action  by  City  Council: 

After  obtaining  assurances  from  its  gen- 
eral counsel  re.  its  statutory  authority  to 
enact  such  a  measture,  the  City  Council 
passed  Act  1-1 G  on  second  reading  by  m 
1(M)  vote,  with  three  members  absent. 

Congrcasional/public    interest    expressed: 

House  Black  Caucus  members  introduced 
H.S.  1810 — to  make  Dr.  King's  birthday  a 
federal  holiday — earlier  in  this  session;  com- 
mittee with  Juriadkstion  feels  it  unlikely 
that  the  bill  will  pass  this  year.  City  Coun- 
cil notes  Uiat  Congressional  staff  members 
have  expressed  support  for  the  D.C.  measure 
In  hopes  that  Its  passage  might  encourage 
similar  federal  action. 

Impact  on  federal   interest   Ui   DUtrict: 
None. 
To:  Senators  Eagleton,  Inouye,  Stevenson, 

Glenn,  Mathias,  Bartlett  and  Garn. 
IVom:  Robert  Harris.  Staff  Director.  District 
Committee;  Colbert  King,  Minority  Stall 
Oliector. 
SvibJeeC:  City  Council  Act  1-18:  To  extend 
effective  dates  of  the  D.C.  Public  Post- 
aeooodary  BeorganlEatton  Act.  which 
authorizes  creation  of  a  public  land 
grant  onlveraity  through  consolidation 
of  existing  public  poetsecondary  in- 
sUtutlons  in  the  District. 

Submitted  to  CongreaB:  June  17,  1975. 

Effect  of  legislation: 

Legislation  would  delay  untU  October  31, 
1976.  the  effective  date  of  PL  93-471 — en- 
acted by  CongresB  to  eonsolldate  D.C.'s  pub- 
lic postaeeoiMUry  schools  into  a  shigle  uni- 
versity— and  extend  for  90  days  all  other 
dates  Incladed  in  that  measure.  Congress 
passed  PL  93-471  in  October,  1974,  with 
•n  effecUve  data  of  July  1. 1975;  in  response 
to  coBoem  whether  such  actkin  was  ap- 
proprtete  on  the  ev«  of  borne  rule.  Congress 
•ISO  pravlded  that,  if  tb«  nsw  city  CooacU 
eboss  to  repeal  or  Maaid  tbe  legtelation.  Its 
pravtalons  m  Mnended  or  modified  sboald 
take  effect  on  that  dat*.  TIm  CoudcU  now 


feels  additional  time  is  requli  »d  for  further 
study  and  reworking  of  the  1  ill,  as  well  as 
to  allow  for  the  30-day  Coi  gresslonal  re- 
view period. 

Legislation  also  amends  language 
miastire's  statement  of  purp  >se 
the  Intent  of  the  City  Cotinc  ,1 
the  intent  of  Congress,  and  s]  eclfi 
of  stxjdy  which  the  nev;  unl 
offer  the  "Widest  possible  nun  oer 
and  residents"  of  the  Distric 

Action   by  City  Council: 

Hearings  were  held  March 
witnesses  equally  divided  be 
and  opjjositicn  for  extending 
date.  City  Council  passed  Ac 
und  reading  May  27  by  a  vot 
members  absents . 

Coiigrcs-stonal  public    iiu 
None. 

Impact    OK    federal    liiteres 
No.'se. 
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(By  Irving  Kristol  ) 
Everyone  wants  to  be  loved, 
comes  as  a  shock  to  discover 
people  who  dislike  you  for 
are  rather  than  for  what 
think  you  are.  Indeed,  most  of 
resist  such  a  conclusion.  We 
to  ourselves  and  others  that 
out  there  who  are  saying  nast; 
us  are  merely  lU-lnformcd,  or 
have   been  seduced   by 
ganda  on  the  part  of  a  handft:  I 
ably  perverse  spirits.  And  we 
dent,  m  our  heart  of  heart.s 
only  understood  us  better, 
talnly  dislike  us  less. 

In  this  respect  buslnes";; 
man — and  are  as  capable  of 
a-s  anyone  else.  On  any  slngh 
the  country,  there  are 
rate  executives  In  which 
vexation  Is  expressed  at  the 
tlllty  toward  business  to  be 
Ington,  or  In  the  media,  or 
or  even,  incredibly,  among 
dren.  And,  quickly  enough, 
that  something  ought  to  be 
a  better  understanding  (and 
preclatlon)  of  "the  free 
A  television  series  on  economic 
for  the  high  schools?  Space 
the   prtat    media?   Face-to 
between  businessman  and 
Long  and  serious  luncheons 
of  major  newspapers  and 
the  end,  many  of  these  ideas 
tlon,    at    substantial    costs    Ii: 
time — but  with  depresslngly 

Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
estimating  the  degree  of 
busUiess  and  economics  whlcl 
exist  in  the  TTnlted  States  toda  7. 
amaElng  that.  In  a  society  In 
plays  90  crucial  a  role,  so  man* 
to  understand  so  little  about 
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same  time,  to  know  so  much 
Isn't  so.  We  have,  for  Instance 
produce  a  generation  of  young 
for  all  the  education  lavished 
less   about   the   world    of 
world  of  their  fathers'  work — 
vlous  generation  In  American 
fantasize  ea.sily,  disregard 
tlon,  appear  to  be  radically 
faculty  we  call  conunon  sense. 
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Nor.  ii  must  be  said,  are  their 
a  m'.tch  better  condition.  The 
pr.olessor  of  history,  sociology 
litlcal  science,  sometimes  even 
JiLst  as  inclined  to  prefer  fantasy 
On  every  college  campus  one  can 
cAsu-iUy  by  faculty  members 
companies   are    busy    siippresshife 
c.'i:icer    or    arthritis    or    whatevfr 
miiltlnationul  corporations 
un.make   American   foreign   pollby 
"big  businesii"  actually  welcom(  s 
sion  because  it  creates  a  "reserve 
unemployed"  from  which  It  can 
dnrUc  workers. 

So  there  Is  certainly  room  for 
eancational   endeavors   on    the 
busliiDss  community,  and  I  do 
Interpreted  as  in  any  way 
The  fact  that  they  seem  so 
feciual    Is    not    necessarily    ai 
against   them.  Education  is  at 
and  tedious  process,  and  that 
tlon  which  tries  to  counteract  a 
In.tl  mLseducation  Is  even  slow^ 
tedious.  Too  many  btislucssmen 
cation  with  advertising,  and 
sciously  impose  the  short  time 
latter  on  the  former.  Tlie  unit 
propriate  to  the  process  of  educ^t 
a  year  but  a  generation. 

Having  said  this,  however,  I 
to  pursue  the  truly  interesting 
why  so  many  Intelligent  people 
entertain  so  many  absurd  Ideas 
nomias  In  general  and  business 
If.r.  In  truth,  cne  can  properly 
tlon  in  a  much  stronger  form: 
many  Uitelligent  people  seem 
hold  those  Ideas  and  to  resist 
of  them?  Sucb  determination 
because  mere  error  and  ignorali 
of  themselves  so  obdurate.  When 
Is  usually  because  they  also  are 
part  of  an  Ideology  which  serves 
passion  or  interest. 

And  the  more  attentively  one 
problem,  the  clearer  It  becomes 
commonly  called  a  "bias"  or 
against  business  is  really  a  by-; 
larger  purposiveness.  There  are 
there"  who  find  It  convenient  tc 
worst  about  business  because 
tain  adverse  Intentions  toward 
community  to  begin  with.  They 
ness  for  what  It  Is,  not  for 
takenly  think  It  is.  These  peopl  > 
what  one  may  simply  caU,  for  lac 
name,  "the  new  class." 

This  "new  class'  is  not  easily 
may  be  vaguely  described.  It 
goodly  proportion  of  those  col 
people  whose  skills  and  vocation  \ 
in  a  "post-industrial  society"  (t( 
Bell's  convenient  term) .  We  are 
scientists,  teachers  and 
strators,  journalists  and  others 
munlcatlons  Industries, 
workers,  those  lawyers  and  docto^ 
their  careers  In  the  expanding 
city  planners,  the  staffs  of  the 
tlons,  the  upper  levels  of  the 
bureaucracy,  etc.,  etc.  It  Is,  by 
numerous  class;  it  Is  an 
for  our  kind  of  society;   It  Is  s 
tlonately  powerful  class;  It  is 
tious  and  frustrated  class. 

Kevin  Phillips  calls  this  claa 
■dlacracy,"  in  his  new  book  of 
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Though  tbe  book  has  many  shrewd  obser- 
vations, the  term  he  chooses  seems  to  me 
to  be  unfortunate.  It  helpa  prolong  iMiat 
might  be  called  the  "Agnew  iUusion" — i.e.. 
that  much  of  our  troubles  derive  from  the 
fact  that  a  small  and  self-selected  group, 
whose  opinions  are  unrepresentative  of  the 
American  people,  have  usurped  control  of 
our  media  and  use  their  strategic  positions 
to  launch  an  assauli  on  our  traditions  and 
io&titutlons.  Such  a  populist  perspective  Is 
misleading  and  ultimately  self-defeating. 
Members  of  the  new  class  do  not  "control" 
the  media,  they  are  tlie  media — Just  as 
they  are  our  educational  system,  our  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  systems,  and  much 
else.  Even  if  the  president  of  CBS  or  the 
publisher  of  Time  were  to  decide  tomorrow 
that  George  Wallace  would  be  the  ideal 
President,  it  would  have  practically  no  ef- 
fect on  what  is  broadcast  or  published. 
These  executives  have  as  much  control  over 
"their"  bureaucracies  as  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  has  over  his,  or  as  the  average  college 
president  has  over  his  faculty. 

What  does  this  "new  class"  v/ant  and 
why  should  it  be  so  hostile  to  the  business 
community?  Well,  one  should  understand 
that  the  members  of  this  class  are  "Ideal- 
istic," in  the  1960s  sense  of  that  term — 
i.e.,  they  are  not  much  Interested  In  money, 
but  are  keenly  interested  In  power.  Power 
for  what?  Well,  the  power  to  shape  our 
civilization — a  power  which.  In  a  capitalist 
system,  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  free 
market.  The  "new  class"  wants  to  see  much 
of  this  power  redistributed  to  government, 
where  they  will  then  have  a  major  say  in 
how  It  is  exercised. 

Prom  the  very  beginnings  of  capitalism, 
there  has  always  existed  a  small  group  of 
men  and  women  who  disapproved  of  the 
pervasive  influence  of  the  free  market  on  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live.  One  iised  to 
call  this  group  "the  intellectuals,"  and  th6y 
are  the  ancestors  of  our  own  "new  class," 
very  few  of  whom  are  Intellectuals  but  all 
of  whom  Inherit  the  attitudes  toward  capital- 
ism that  have  flourished  among  Intellectuals 
for  more  than  a  century-and-a-half.  This 
attitude  may  accurately  be  called  "elitist" — 
though  people  who  are  convinced  they  In- 
carnate "the  public  interest,"  as  distinct  from 
all  the  private  interests  of  a  free  society,  are 
not  likely  to  think  of  themselves  ui  such  a 
way.  It  is  basically  suspicious  of,  and  hostile 
to,  the  market  precisely  because  the  market 
is  so  vulgarly  democratic — one  dollar,  one 
vote.  A  civilization  shaped  by  market  trans- 
actions is  a  civilization  responsive  to  the 
common  appetites,  preferences,  and  aspira- 
tions of  common  people.  The  "new  class" — 
intelligent,  educated,  energeUc — has  little 
respect  for  such  a  commonplace  civilization. 
It  wishes  to  see  Its  "ideals"  more  effectual 
than  the  market  Is  likely  to  permit  them  to 
be.  And  so  it  tries  always  to  supersede  eco- 
nomics by  politics — an  activity  in  which  It 
Is  most  competent,  since  it  has  the  talents 
and  the  implicit  authority  to  shape  public 
opitiion  on  all  larger  Issues. 

rrs   OWN   GKAVEDIGCER? 

So  there  is  a  sense  in  which  capitalism 
may  yet  tiurn  out  to  be  its  own  gravedig- 
ger,  Since  it  U  capitalism  that  creates  this 
'»*w  class ' — through  economic  growth, 
affluence,  mass  higher  education,  the  pro- 
liferation of  new  technologies  of  communi- 
cation, and  In  a  hundred  other  vraj's.  More- 
over, it  must  be  said  that  the  "idealism" 
of  this  "new  class,"  though  in  all  r«^)ects 
self-serving,  is  not  for  that  reason  insin- 
cere. It  really  is  true  that  a  civUlzation 
shaped  predominantly  by  a  free  market— 
by  the  preferences  and  appetites  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women — ^has  a  "quality  of 
life"  that  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  less 
than  whoUy  admirable  by  the  better-edu- 
cated  classes.    To    be    sure,    these    classes 


could  try  to  Improve  things  by  elevating 
and  refining  the  preferences  of  all  those 
ordinary  people:  That,  supposedly.  Is  t^e 
liberal  and  democratic  way.  But  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  mobilize  the  active  layers 
of  public  opinion  behind  such  issues  as  en- 
vlronmentallsm,  ecology,  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  economic  planning,  to  give  the 
govemraent-al  bureaucracy  the  power  to 
regulate  and  coerce,  and  eventually  to 
"poilltlcize"  the  economic  decision-making 
process.  And  this  Is,  of  coiu-se,  exactly  what 
has  been  happening. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  these 
new  imperialistic  Impulses  on  the  part  of 
"the  public  sector"  (i.e.,  the  political  sec- 
tor) are  unrestrained,  we  shall  move  toward 
son\e  version  of  state  capitalism  in  which 
the  citizen's  individual  liberty  would  be 
rendered  ever  more  ii^sccure.  But  it  is  im- 
porta:it  not  to  have  any  lUitsions  abDut  how 
much  can  be  done  to  cope  with  this  situa- 
tion. The  "new  class"  Is  here.  It  is  firmly  es- 
tablished in  Its  own  societal  sectors,  and  it 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  is  Idle,  therefore, 
to  talk  about  returning  to  a  "free  enterprise" 
system  in  which  government  will  play  the 
modest  rcle  it  used  to.  The  idea  of  such  a 
counter-reformation  is  Utopian.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  a  two-term  governor  of  Califor- 
nia, and  whatever  his  accomplishments,  the 
restoration  of  "free  enterprise"  was  not  one 
of  them.  Were  he  to  become  a  two-term 
President,  he  (and  we)  would  find  that, 
after  the  ideological  smoke  bad  cleared,  not 
all  that  much  had  changed. 

NOT  HOPELESS  BUT   .   .   . 

Not  that  the  situation  is  hopeless— It's 
Just  that  one  has  to  recognize  the  limited 
range  of  the  possible.  It  is  possible,  I  think, 
at  least  to  preserve  a  substantial  and  vig- 
orous private  sector— not  only  a  business 
sector,  but  also  a  non-governmental  not-for- 
profit  sector — in  the  United  States.  This  can 
happen,  not  because  of  the  self-evident  vir- 
tues of  business,  but  because  of  the  pro- 
found appeal  of  individual  liberty  to  all 
Americans,  and  'oecause  of  the  equally  pro- 
found distrust  of  big  government  by  all 
Amertrans.  In  thLs  appeal  and  this  distrust 
even  members  of  the  "new  class"  share,  t3 
one  degree  or  another.  It  Is  our  good  fortune 
that  they  are  not  doctrinaire  socialists,  as 
in  Britain,  even  if  they  sometimes  look  and 
sound  like  It.  They  have  long  wanted  their 
"place  in  the  sun,"  they  are  in  the  process  of 
seizing  and  consolidating  it — and  now  they 
have  to  be  assimilated  into  the  system  (even 
as  the  system  will  have  to  change  to  nsslmil- 
nte.  them).  It  will  be  a  slow  and  painful 
business,  but  ne(fd  not  end  In  en! amity. 

A  pood  part  of  this  process  of  assimilation 
will  be  the  education  of  this  "new  claaa" 
in  the  actualities  of  business  and  eco- 
nomics— not  their  conversion  to  "free  entnr- 
priso" — so  that  they  can  exercise  their  power 
responsibly.  It  vrtll  be  an  Immense  educa- 
tional task,  in  which  the  business  commun- 
ity certainly  can  play  an  Important  role.  But 
befcM^  it  can  play  this  role,  business  has 
first  to  understand  the  new  sociological  and 
political  reality  within  which  It  Is  now  op- 
erating. That,  too,  is  an  educational  task  of 
no  small  proportions. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN  TO  A  COMPETI- 
TIVE ECONOMY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  Financial  Markets  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  and  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Nelson,  held  the  first  of  a  series 
of  joint  hearings  on  the  tax  and  finan- 
cial problems  facing  America's  small 
businesses.  Including  family  farms  and 


ranches.  We  heard  from  businessmen 
from    across    the    country — Callfomia. 

Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  New  England, 
as  well  as-  my  own  State  of  Tfexas. 

It  is  the  small  businessman  who  forms 
the  economic  backbone  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  the  small  businessman  who  pro- 
vides jobs  for  about  one-half  al  our  pri- 
vate work  force. 

The  survival  of  small  businesses  across 
our  Nation  is  indispensable  if  we  are  t-o 
maintain  healthy  competition  in  oui' 
economy. 

Vet  last  week's  hearings  demonstrated 
that  our  Nation's  small  businessmen  are 
facing  some  serious  problems. 

Prom  1948  to  1972  the  niunber  of  self- 
employed  businessmen  in  this  country 
has  siirunk  from  10.7  million  to  7.1  mil- 
lion, even  though  the  total  work  force 
was  climbing  from  60  million  to  86  mil- 
lion. 

In  i960,  small-  and  medium-sised 
manufacturing  corporations  held  50  per- 
cent of  this  counti'y's  manufacturing  as- 
sets and  earned  41  percent  of  the  profits, 
but  in  1972  this  had  declined  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  assets  and  only  28  percent  of 
.the  profits. 

'  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  small  businesses  is  the 
competitive  tax  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  giant  corporations.  A  1974  congres- 
sional study  of  143  large  corporations 
found  an  average  tax  rate  of  23.6  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  tax  level  for  all  cor- 
porations of  about  33.4  percent 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  ue  must 
carefully  review  our  tax  laws  to  find 
ways  to  provide  fairer  tax  treatment  for 
smaller  firms  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  helping  these  enterprises  achieve 
greater  cash  flow  for  expansion  and 
modernization. 

Americans  too  often  forget  the  in- 
dispensable role  of  smnll  busines  in  pro- 
moting healthy  competition  in  our 
economy,  creating  jobs  for  a  growing 
work  force  and  developing  iimovative 
ide.as  and  products.  Small  business  In 
many  ways,  is  the  essence  of  our  coun- 
try's promise. 

It  has  traditionally  been  relatively  easy 
for  an  American  to  go  into  business  for 
himself,  to  become  his  own  boss. 

This  has  not  only  been  good  for  the 
millions  of  individual  Americans  who 
have  set  up  their  own  businesses,  but  it 
has  been  good  for  our  economy  and  the 
country  at  large.  This  great  diversity  of 
ownership  has  spurred  competition,  help- 
ing keep  prices  down,  helping  assure  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  and 
helping  bring  strength  and  resilience  to 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

In  recent  years,  though.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  for  Americans 
to  go  into  business  for  themsdves,  and 
for  those  already  operating  small  busi- 
nesses to  keep  their  doors  open  or  to 
resist  urgings  to  sell  out  to  the  giant 
concerns. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  particu- 
larly difficult  for  small  businesses  to 
raise  the  capital  needed  to  expand  or 
modernize  or  simply  get  off  the  ground. 

We  may  never  know  how  many  poten- 
tial "Xeroxes"  or  "Polaroids"  have  failed 
to  get  started  over  the  past  few  years 
for  a  lack  of  start-up  capitaL 
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We  may  never  know  how  many  jobs 
were  never  created,  how  much  economic 
growth  was  never  realised. 

I  learned  firsthand  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  smaller  firm  to  grow.  I  worked  for 
16  years  to  found  and  build  my  own  com- 
pany. It  was  tough  when  I  was  doing 
it— in  the  1950's  and  1960's— and  the 
problems  of  capital  foi-mation  are  even 
tougher  in  the  1970'8. 

The  current  economic  climate  and  the 
difficulties  it  imposes  on  Amei'icans  seek- 
ing to  open  their  own  businesses,  work 
to  the  detriment  of  each  of  us. 

It  deprives  us  of  tlie  benefits  of  new 
and  better  ideas.  It  stifles  competition. 
It  denies  employment  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  would  have  been  em- 
ployed by  small  business.  In  short,  it 
makes  It  increasingly  difficult  to  spur  the 
eo<»iomic  growth  needed  to  end  this 
recession  and  restore  economic  health. 

The  initiative  of  smaller  inventors  and 
smaller  enterprises  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  photocopying  industry,  of 
insulin,  of  cellophane,  of  air-condition- 
ing, the  cyclotron  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts and  processes  too  numerous  to  list. 

We  cannot  affoi-d  to  stifle  this  progress. 

I  would  now  like  to  relate  briefly  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  three  subjects 
which  received  considerable  attention  at 
last  week's  hearings — the  tax  treatment 
of  smaller  enterprises,  the  mounting 
Government  paperwork  burden,  and  the 
scarcity  of  ventmre  capital. 

As  things  now  stand,  tax  laws  are  so 
complex  that  often  only  large  coi-pora- 
tions  with  specially  trained  lawyers  and 
accountants  can  take  advantage  of  them. 
Smaller  firms  are  unable  to  afford  expen- 
sive outside  assistance  which  would  allow 
them  to  use  the  accelerated  depreciation 
provisions.  ADR,  and  sophisticated  leas- 
ing arrangements  available  under  our 
tax  laws. 

As  a  consequence  smaller  Arms  on  the 
average  pay  a  higher  effective  tax  rate 
than  larger  corporations. 

To  finance  expansion,  businesses  tend 
to  use  their  own  funds  before  they  bor- 
row from  outsiders.  A  small  business  is 
not  able  to  borrow  as  easily  as  a  large, 
well-known  corporation.  Tlius  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  smaller  firm  to  be  able 
to  build  up  cash  reserves.  If  we  can  allow 
for  a  greater  accumulation  of  liquid  as- 
sets by  small  business  by  providing  fairer 
tax  laws,  we  would  be  building  in  a  cush- 
ion to  insure  that  the  small  business  will 
be  able  to  survive  severe  economic 
fluctuations. 

Equitable  tax  ti-eatment  for  small  busi- 
ness would  increase  the  ability  of  smaller 
fli-ms  to  reinvest  their  earnings  for  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  so  that  these 
businesses  can  achieve  greater  produc- 
tivity and  retain  top  personnel.  This  will 
also  result  in  making  investments  in 
smaller  firms  more  attractive  to  outside 
investors. 

The  small  enterprise  is  a  National  as- 
set and  must  be  treated  as  such— not  be 
creating  tax  loopholes  but  rather  by  pro- 
viding tax  equity  so  that  he  can  com- 
pete f ahrly.  I  wIU  be  woiUng  toward  that 
goal  as  Congress  begins  action  on  com- 
prehensive tax  refonn. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  Govern- 
ment papei-work  burden. 
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In  terms  of  dollars  and 
frustration  and  irritation, 
tangle  of  paperwork  imposed 
ment  has  become  unbearable. 

With  well  over  5,000  form; 
the  Federal  Government,  . 
tax  and  banking  forms,  tlie 
zen  is  inimdated  with 
formation. 

Some  have  referred  to 
series    of    forms    and 
"strangxilation  in  triplicate." 
i-eferred  to  this  as  Federal 
lion. 

The    Federal    bureaucracy 
more  than  2  billion  pieces  of 
nually.  That  is  probably 
several  baseball  stadiums 

There  are  10  forms  to  be 
each  year  for  every  man, 
child  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  sma  1 
spends  well  in  excess  of  $18 
nually  on  Government  paper 

It  is  particularly  difficult 
fli-ms  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
Small  businessmen  must 
accountants  and  lawyers  to 
plex  forms  and  maintain  the 
ordkeeping   involved, 
slstance,  of  course,  is 
few  employees,  the  small 
more  difficult  to  spread  the 

in  per  unit  cost  to  cover 

result  in  loss  of  sales  and  loss 
tive  standing  for  small 

Small  businesses,  especlallj 
and  pop  type  stores,  must 
merous  reports,  as  many  as  5 
in  a  single  year.  This  is  not 

of  Government  which  is  

responsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
is  not  a  Government  which  _^ 
free  enterprise.  It  is  instead 
ment  which  favors  only  those 
cems  that  can  satisfy 
for  data,  statistics  and 

We  have  to  cut  this  tangle 
We  have  to  hold  back  the  „_ 
ber  of  Government  fonns.  In 
do  this,  I  introduced  legislatia|i 
establishing  a  Commission 
Paperwork. 

The  14-member  group  ... 
years  to  study  the  confusion 
ment  paperwork.  At  the  end 
it  would  report  to  Congress 
Ident  specific  proposals  to 
cessive  and  repetitive  forms. 

This  legislation  was 

gress  and  enacted  into  law  by 
dent.  Just  last  week  the  _ 
pointed  the  members  of  the 
Hopefully,  this  Commission 
gin  plans  to  streamline  our 
work  procedure.  And  this 
relief  to  almost  evei-y  Ameri. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at 
scarcity  of  investment  capital 
sized  businesses  with  major 
tential.  This  capital  is 
f  erred  to  tis  venture  capital 

Economic  growth  in  our 
pends  upon  the  availability  of 
supply  of  ventme  capital 
takers  and  entrepreneurs  whi 
initiative  to  start  new  busine: 
develop  Imaginative  new  ideai 

Let  us  look  at  some 
portance  of  venture  capital 
economy. 
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Venture  capital  was  essentlt  [ 
creation  of  transistors.  It  is  the 
tor  which  made  possible  the 
tral  computer  industry  and  the 
instrumentation  industry. 

The  development  of  the 
industry  depended  on  the 
venture  capital.  The 
dustry  not  only  provides 
and  tax  revenues  but  has  also 
jor  factor  in  improving  the 
of  industiT 

Everyone  is  familiar  with 
lators.  Pocket  calculators  are 
product  of  American  technology 
ture  capital. 

A  venture  capital  enterprise 
risk  investments  developed  the 
for  miniaturized  semlconductois 
MOS's.  With  this  know-how  and 
ogy,  an  entire  new  industry  wa; 
and  America  still  leads  the  wor  d 
field.  The  total  initial  risk  capital 
ment    was    relatively   small, 
when  compared  to  recent  total 
sales. 

Indeed,  ventm'e  capital  has 
important  impact  on  any 
high-gi-owth 

minicomputers,  all  kinds  of 
puter-i-elated  products,  hand' 
culators,  automatic  editing 
CTAV,  hi-fis,  new  medical 
and  a  wide  variety  of  others 

Even  frozen  orange  juice  was 
thi'ough  venture  capital.  A 
jobs  have  been  brought  bacli 
United  States  from  Japan 
development  of  the  small  chips 
used  now  in  hand-held 
this  type  of  advance  is  now  bein|r 
to  electronic  watches.  These 
opments  by  small  companies 
not  subject  to  the  restrictions  ( 
company  environment  and  that 
tract  the  bright  young  scientist, 
tion  manager  and  marketing 
move  the  product  into  the 
And  it  was  also  the  result  of 
italists  who  were  willing  to 
capital  to  build  new  companies 
serve  the  public. 

Thus,  it  is  pretty  basic  Uiat 
maintain   a   healthy, 
growing  economy  unless  there 
capital  available  for  the  risk' 
entrepreneurs  who  want  to 
ideas  into  businesses. 

That  capital — ventm-e  capita- 
very  short  supply  these  days 
gress  must  focus  on  the  scarcit: 
ture  capital  as  it  develops 
nomic  poUcy. 

Our  Nation's  small 
been  facing  a  particularly 
during  these  periods  of  recession, 
digit  inflation  and  energy 

Then-  costs  have  gone  up. 
their  products  and  services  has 
ly   declined.   As   a  consequence, 
smaller  films  are  faced  with 
profit  squeeze. 

In  turn,  those  small 
want  to  modernize  and  expand 
finding  it  vei-y  difficult  to  raise 
The  interest  rates  smaller 
pay  are  often  excessive. 

Yet  the  success  of  the  sm4ll 
uessman  is  very  important 
tire  economy.  They  employ 
of  tlie  private  work  force  in  om 
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What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  try  to  find 
ways  to  cut  Govemmait  redtape  and 
paperwork  which  is  biu-denmg  the  small 
businessman.  We  must  provide  tax  equity 
for  small  enterprises. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  climate  of  economic  opi>or- 
tunity  that  has  promoted  broad-based 
growth  in  America  since  our  beginning. 
Economic  growth  that  is  stable  and  vi- 
brant. Economic  growth  tliat  is  not  in- 
flationary. 

Economic  growth  that  will  keep  prices 
down  as  it  works  to  put  8'^  million  un- 
employed Americans  back  to  work. 

The  small  bu'^in  iss  hearings  that  Sen- 
ator Nelso:?  and  1  chaired  last  week  will 
help  us  develop  somid  proposals  to 
achieve  these  goals. 


clety's  Innocent  victims  of  crime.  I  quote 
President  Ford: 

For  too  long,  law  has  centere<!  Its  attention 
more  on  the  rights  of  the  criminal  defendant 
than  on  the  victim  of  crime.  It  Is  time  for 
liiw  to  concern  itself  more  with  the  rights  of 
the  people  it  exists  to  protect.  .  .  .  The  em- 
phasis ia  our  efforts  must  be  providing  pro- 
tection fcr  the  victims  of  crime. 


PRL'SIDENT    FORD'S    MESS.\GE    ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  President 
Ford  should  be  conpratulated  for  his 
timely,  hardhitting  special  mes.sage  on 
crime.  Tlie  recommendations  he  has 
made  to  Congress  merit  serious  examina- 
tion and  Euprort  and  I  hope  v.ill  be  acted 
upon  with  a  proper  sense  ol  urgency. 

Crime  statistics  are  causing  fear  among 
the  people  and  concern  among  crime  ex- 
perts and  law  enforcement  oiBcials  Ac- 
cording to  the  FBI,  the  rate  of  serious 
crime  was  17  percent  higher  last  year 
than  in  the  previous  year;  1974  saw  the 
biggest  annual  jump  in  crime  in  the  44 
years  that  the  Bureau  has  been  collect- 
ing such  statistics. 

The  crime  situation  in  Arizona  was 
even  worse.  Phoenix  reported  2,3  percent 
more  major  crimes,  including  murder, 
rape,  robberj'.  larceny,  and  other  crimes 
of  violence,  committed  within  the  city 
in  that  same  period.  Tucson  reported  a 
12-month  Increase  of  over  35  percent.  Of 
course  these  figures,  while  dramatic  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  the  nation- 
al average  of  17  percent,  can  be  mislead- 
ing and  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Still, 
they  demonstrate  the  gravity  of  our  crime 
problem. 

And  these  grim  figures  reflect  only  the 
reported  crimes.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  indicates  that 
the  actual  level  of  crime  in  this  country 
IS  much  greater  than  that  reported. 
Worst  of  all,  the  number  of  crimes  to- 
volving  physical  violence  or  threats  of 
violence,  particularly  crimes  against 
s^ra^ieers,  has  increased  dramatically. 

These  statistics  are  startling,  bideed, 
especially  in  light  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  have  been  spent  on  law  enforce- 
ment programs  and  the  combined  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  poUce  efforts  during 
the  past  decade.  When  one  considers  the 
additional  political  and  social  costs,  it 
IS  obvious  that  there  must  be  an  imme- 
aiate,  positive  response  from  the  Con- 
gress. As  the  President  stated: 

With  the  firm  support  of  the  American 
people,  aU  levels  of  government— Federal, 
t>tate  and  local— must  commit  themselves  to 
the  goal  of  reducing  crime. 

.  J^Ws  message  the  President  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  broad,  comprehensive 
f ™sram  for  combatting  crime  which,  I 
inink.  places  proper  emphasis  upon  so- 


Recognizing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment couEtitutioiiftUy  must  piay  a  hmited 
role  in  the  fight  against  crime.  President 
Ford  h;'.s  recommended  to  the  Congress 
.several  important  programs  for  providmg 
leader  hip  and  assistance  to  state  and 
local  sovei-nments  in  this  national  effort 
which  have  a<;  their  common  £oal  the 
protection  of  iimocent  victims. 

The  most  significant  recommendation 
made  by  the  President — oi-.e  which  he 
called  a  ''legislative  priority  in  the  Fed- 
eral elTort  asrainst  crime"" — was  the  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  criininal  code  which 
will  revise  and  relorm  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal hiws,  improve  the  quality  of  criminal 
.mstice  and  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
jurisdictions  to  follow  in  upd.-itmg  their 
own  criminal  Isiws. 

A  modern  codification  of  our  criminal 
laws  is  Ion?  overdue,  in  my  opinion.  We 
nred  an  updated  code  revising  certain 
arcaT  of  the  Federal  criminal  law  so  as 
to  provide  greater  certainty,  uniformity 
and  fairness  in  the  law.  We  m\ist  improve 
the  laws  so  as  to  strengthen  sentencin'' 
provisions  and  ensure  the  deterrence  fac- 
tor. For  instance,  maximum  fines  should 
be  increased  for  individuals  and  organ- 
izations convicted  of  crimes. 

Of  the  President's  proposals  for  code 
refonn.  the  most  important  v.as  the  im- 
position of  reasonable  mandatory  sen- 
tences on  pei-sons  who  commit  offenses 
using  a  dangerous  weapon,  commit  very 
serious  Climes  or  are  repeat  offenders  who 
commit  offenses  that  can  cause  personal 
injury.  Unfortunately  there  are  too  many 
criminals  who  are  convicted  oi  serious 
and  violent  crrnies  but  somehow  escape 
spending  time  in  jail.  These  cziminals 
instill  fear  among  the  populace  and  are 
threats  to  domestic  tranquility,  to  the 
public  safety  and  welfare.  The  only  cer- 
tam  way  to  protect  potential  victims  from 
such  dangerous  persons  is  to  separate 
those  criminals  from  society. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  those 
who  deal  in  drugs— an  extremely  serious 
offense— receive  mandatory  sentences 
Approximately  20  percent  of  all  the 
criminal  cases  commenced  in  1974  in  our 
Nation's  Federal  court  system  were  drug- 
related.  By  contrast,  in  Arizona  drug 
cases  accomited  for  over  half  of  the  Fed- 
eral cruninal  prosecutions.  Those  found 
guilty  of  trafficking  in  hard  drugs  must 
be  sent  to  prison.  They  constitute  a  very 
serioas  threat  to  society,  especially  to 
youth.  Young  people  are  tiie  prime  tar- 
gets for  pushers.  They  are  the  innocent 
victuns  of  crime  who,  through  drugs,  can 
become  themselves  the  perpeti-ators  of 
crime. 

Two  additional  reforms  recommended 
by  the  President  are  certahily  needed.  I 
hope  that  a  revised  criminal  code  will 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  operate  or 
control  a  racketeering  syndicate.  We 
must  be  able  to  reach  the  leaders  of  or- 


ganized crime  who  try  to  conceal  their 
role  in  sjmdicate  enterprises.  In  addition 
we  should  extend  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  consumer  fraud  schemes  to  permit 
nationwide  prosecution  of  confidence 
racketeere.  Certain  land  fraud  activities 
such  as  those  which  have  operated  acro.<!S 
State  lines  ta  afllict  innccent,  pood  faith 
purchasers  of  land  in  Florida  and  Ari- 
zona should  be  considered. 

In  addition  to  reform  of  tlie  Federal 
criminal  code,  the  Prerident  made  sev- 
eral other  important  recommendations 
for  improving  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. I  wish  to  mention  a  few  of  these 
).n'.->pcsals  which  I  know  to  be  of  major 
interest  and  importance  to  Jaw  enforce- 
ment to  Aiizona. 

First,  the  President  called  for  the  es- ' 
tablishment  of  programs  dealing  v.-ith 
professional  or  "career  criminals,"  to  as- 
.■^ure  the  quick  identification  of  those 
peraons  who  repeatedly  commit  serious 
offenses,  as  v.-ell  r.s  priority  to  their  pros- 
ecution and  .sentencing.  A  few  habitual 
criminals  victimise  many  law-abiding 
citizens,  all  innocent  \ictims,  in  Phoenix 
and  elsewhere.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration's  model  pro- 
em ms  in  this  area  need  to  be  expanded. 
Second,  the  President  spoke  of  the 
need  for  pretrial  diversion  programs  to 
help  i-educe  Federal  court  ca'seloads.  We 
must  have  v.-ays  to  permit  expeditious 
handlinfi  of  first  offenders  v.'ho  can  be 
rehabilitated  and  returned  to  more  pro- 
diTctive  lives.  Thore  v.ho  deserve  to  go 
to  prison  .^ihould  be  prosecuted  and  in- 
carcerated as  speedily  as  possible,  but 
those  who  do  not  need  imnriscnment  and 
deserve  rehabllitption  should  also  be 
token  care  of  quickly  and  r.ith  minimal 
cost  to  the  criminal  justice  .systems. 

lliird,  the  President  reconimDnded  tlie 
creation  of  additional  Federal  district 
court  judgeships.  The  Judicial  Conler- 
enc2  of  the  United  States  3  years  aao 
recommended  51  additional  Federal 
judgeships  in  33  judicial  di.stricts.  Leg- 
islation v.^as  Introduced  and  remtroduced 
to  accomplish  this.  Hearings  have  been 
held  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Yet  because  of  various  delays,  inertia 
and  politics,  the  Senate  still  has  not 
taken  action.  Surely  the  urgency  of  the 
present  situation  in  our  Federal  courts 
and  the  obvious  need  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions and  improve  the  oijeration  of  the 
entire  court  system  outweigh  narrow 
r  artisan  considerations. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  Uie  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation   to  mv  home 
State.  We  desperately  need  an  additional 
Federal  district  judge  in  Arizona.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  court  activity  and 
in  the  number  of  ca,ses  UUgated  in  the 
ninth  cu'cuit  in  recent  years  has  placed 
an  mircasonable  burden  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  Arizona.  Lar.t  year  tl;e 
Feder.il  district  courts  in  Arizona  han- 
dled 431  trials  lasting  639  days.  As  of 
May  30  of  this  year,  through  5  months 
only,  the  district  court  trials  numbered 
220  lasttog  347  days.  Last  year  the  to'-al 
number  of  petitions  was  6.027—1.098  civil 
1,347  criminal,  and  3.58£  bankruptcy- 
filed  by  1.869  defendants.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  ir74  there  were  579  civil  723 
crimtaal,  and  1,641  bankruptcy  filings. 
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It  ia  estimated  that  as  of  June  30.  1975, 
there  viU  be  583  cIvO.  757  criminal,  and 
2.182  bankruptcy  filings.  What  a  tre- 
mendous caseload  for  the  State's  district 
judges— five  very  able,  hardworidng  men. 

As  President  Ford  observed,  "Justice 
delayed  is  too  often  Justice  denied."  I 
sincerely  hope  that  a  bill,  even  an  im- 
•lerfect  bill,  which  provides  Arizona  with 
a  new  Federal  Judgeship  will  soon  be 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Fupport  such  legislation.  The  people  of 
Arizona  have  waited  much  too  long  for 
this  reform  in  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

Fourth,  the  President  suggested  some 
improvements  in  our  prison  system.  The 
program  begim  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  replace  large,  overcrowded,  and  de- 
crepit correctional  institutions  with 
small,  more  modem  facilities  should  be 
expanded  and  followed  on  State  and 
local  levels. 

The  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Arizona,  William  Smitherman,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  special 
problem  created  by  the  Florence  prison 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  pretrial 
detention  program. 

There  is  a  lack  of  capacity  at  Florence 
to  house  Federal  prisoners  pending  trial. 
Prisoners  must  be  bused  back  and  forth 
daily  from  Florence  to  Phoenix  or 
Tucson — a  distance  of  60  miles — where 
the  prisoners  can  receive  psychiatric 
attention,  see  theU-  attorney,  and  utilize 
other  services.  The  Maricopa  and  Pima 
County  Jails  have  become  so  over- 
crowded that  the  sheriff's  department 
has  had  to  turn  away  the  Federal  pris- 
oners at  times.  Such  overcrowding  has 
resulted  in  lawsuits  to  force  the  county 
authorities  to  alleviate  conditions  which 
!>onie  allege  violate  the  prisoners'  con- 
stitutional rights.  Federal  marshals  must 
be  diverted  from  other  duties  to  see  that 
prisoners  are  ti'ansported  to  other  facil- 
ities. Costs  to  the  State  and  the  counties 
for  maintaining  this  detention  program 
have  been  mounting. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  continue  this  program  at  Florence, 
the  LEAA  must  provide  funds  to  assist 
the  Maricopa  and  Pima  County  ofQcials. 
•  The  better  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  build  one 
or  two  pretrial  detention  facilities  in 
Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Finally,  the  President  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  losses  incurred  by  the  vic- 
tims of  Federal  crimes.  I  would  support 
such  a  legislative  remedy  because  restitu- 
tion is  needed  for  those  innocent  victims 
who  have  suffered  personal  injuiy  as  a 
result  of  Federal  criminal  acts. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
President  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  vigorously  enforce  criminal  laws 
within  the  Federal  jurisdiction  that  can- 
not be  adequately  controlled  at  the  State 
or  local  level.  In  this  regard,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  propose  legislation  to  provide 
punishment  for  criminal  acts  committed 
by  Indians  on  Federal  lands  in  Arizona 
and  elsewhere. 

I  share  the  concerns  voiced  by  the 
President,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  others  over  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  white  collar  crime.  In  my  opin- 


ion, the  Federal  Government 
steps  to  see  that  white  collar 
costs  consiuners  and 
annually,  is  more  effectively 

I  also  support  the  concept 
eral  Government  providing 
nancial  and  technical 
and  local  governments  and 
ment  agencies.  Specific  grant 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
tration  have  enabled  local 
Arizona  to  undertake  and    „ 
training  programs,  such  as 
police  assistants  and  various 
tice  programs,   and   to 
equipments.  According  to 
State,  despite  problems  with 
ability   and    controls,   LEAA 
programs  have  been  effective 
crime  and  making  Arizona 
counties  safer  places  to  live 
business. 

In  his  mes.sage,  the  Presidei^t 
cussed  the  difficult  problem 
firearms.  I  shall  resei-ve 
suggestions  until  I  have  an 
to  study  specific  legislative 
But  I  certainly  do  agree  with 
ment  that — 

The   most   effective    way   to 
Illicit  \\se  of  handguns  by  crinftinals 
provide  mandatory  prison  seutenfes 
one  who  uses  a  gim  in  the  comi 
crime. 
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Like  the  President,  I  remain 
bly  opposed  to  Federal  reg 
guns  or  the  licensing  of  gur 
and  I  oppose  any  effort  in  th( 
or  elsewhere  to  impose  sucl 
ments  as  a  matter  of  law  o 
would  not  want  the  Federa 
ment,  in  its  enthusiasm  for 
illegal  use  of  "Saturday  nigh 
or  other  handguns,  to  infring< 
constitutional    rights    of 
citizens. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
be  commended  for  his  stroni 
and  comprehensive  program 
batting  crime.  The  war  we  s 
against  all  forms  of  cr 
white  collar  crime,  organized 
violent  ciimes — can  be  won  if 
nated,  inteUigent  approach 
inal  offenders  is  taken  at  a 
government.  Of  course,  the 
ernment  cannot  eliminate  al 
activity  by  itself,  but  it  can  p 
example,  the  direction  and  the 
financial  and  technical  suppor 
and  local  governments,  which 
brunt  of  the  crime  problem  an 
principal  responsibihty  for  lav 
ment.   The   President   has 
leadership  in  this  national 
Mr.  President,  it  is  now  up  to 
gress  to  enact  the  president's 
with  deliberate  speed.  If  the 
concern  itself  more  with  the 
people  it  exists  to  protect,  then 
people's  representatives,  must 
can  to  protect  society's  iniiocett 
of  crime. 
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SOME  RECOMMENDATIONfe  FROM 
THE  NEW  DIRECTOR  C  ENERAL 
OP  THE  FOREIGN   SERV  CE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Ar  ibassador 
Carol  Laise,  the  new  Diiectoi    General 
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of  the  Foreign  Service,  had 
tinent  thoughts  which  she 
a  letter  recently  included  In  the 
ment  of  State  Newsletter. 

She  points  out  clearly  the  danger 
the  State  Department  becoming 
ingly  particularized  and  specialized 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  imanlm^us 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
portion  of  her  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thq  Record 
as  follows; 
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Our  service  today  seems  to  be 
proper  sense  of  its  own  professional 
nor  do  we  have  a  clear  view  wh(  ther 
organii:ation  is  adequately  arrangec 
our  twin  goals  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  conduct  of  diplomacy 
when  foreign  and  domestic  affair 
separable.  Without  an  agreed  eens  i 
fessional    piupose,    I    thtnlc    wo 
increasingly  slipped  Into  particularism 
system  seems  criss-crossed  with 
tion    and    organization    patterns, 
employment      structures,      and 
cones.    While    this    diversity    cou 
strength,  the  various  elements  ar 
ill-defined  and  their  relationships 
other  are  blurred.  Our  vision — at  d 
have  heard  often — is  fractured  both 
tively,  with  our  resources  support  ng 
lateral  approach  to  multinational 
and  organizationally,  with  the  en 
which  part  of  the  elephant  one 
be  touching. 

Many  of   the  rigidities  In  our 
arose  from  long  overdue  attempts 
vnrongs  of  the  past  and  the 
should  be  carefully  guarded  for  rational 
equitable  management.  But  they 
encouraged    a    system    of    competing 
Interests  that  Is  bedraggled  and    " 
regulations,  rules,  labels,  and 
suiting   in  each  force  producing 
counterforce  and  each  group 
other  with  suspicion.  There  is  an 
of  creativity  in  these  competing 
but  not  when  It  is  without  focus 
more  rigid  and  divided  we  have 
less  flexible  and  responsive  we  cai  i 
need  more  breadth  of  vision,  less 
and  more  emphasis  on  professioQ|d 
lence;  but  the  drift  In  the 
haps  reflecting  a  drift  in  our 
whol<»,  is  towards  security  and 
We    nuibt    together    work   to    revi 
proees-s. 
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LOU  GRAHAM  WINS  THE  V.i 


go]  fers 


Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President, 
great  tradition  of  Tennessee 
Gary   Middlecoff   and  Mason 
yesterday  a  37-year-old  native 
dent  of  Nashville  triumphed  in 
Open  golf  championship  held 
nah,  lU. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Lou 
not  only  upon  iiis  victory,  but  als<  > 
remarkably     poised     and 
manner  in  which  it  was  achievdd 
cated  at  Mempliis  State  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  Honoi 
Lou  Graham  is  an  acknowledgec 
try  boy'  wlio,  heretofore,  has 
ceived  the  publicity  which  his 
ing  record  deserves. 

I  am  confident  that  this  situation 
change,  and  that  this  U.S.  Oper 
pionship,   coupled   with   his 
high  standing  among  the  top  50 
winners  on  the  pro  golf  tour, 
Lou  Graham  the  recognition  he 
merits. 
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Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  I  am  always  proud  of  Tennessee 
and  Tennesseans;  and  I  wish  to  espe- 
cially commend  my  fellow  Tennessean, 
Lou  Graham,  for  his  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  world  of  golf. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  article  on  Lou 
Graham,  which  appeared  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  24,  1975 1 
Obscijbe  Golf  Conservative 
(By  Louis  Krebs  Graham) 
As  early  as  the  age  of  10,  Lou  Graham  was 
lining  up  golf  putts  and  saying  to  himself, 
"This  Is  for  the  United  States  Open,  I'm 
gonna  knock  It  in."  Until  yesterday,  though. 
It  didn't  appear  that  his  childhood  fantasy 
would  ever  be  fulfilled.  In  12  seasons  on  the 
professional  tour,  he  had  won  only  two  tour- 
naments. 

For  every  well-known  Nloklaus.  Palmer  or 
MUler.  golf  has  dozens  of  ordinary  troopers 
who  are  scarcely  known  beyond  the  locker 
room,  Luis  Krebs  Graham,  37  years  old  and 
conservative,  was  one  of  them. 

"He's  absolutely  colorless,"  a  tour  follower 
said.  "He  never  gambles  for  birdies.  Always 
goes  for  the  fat  part  of  the  green,  where  It's 
safer." 

Just  10  days  ago,  when  the  obscure  man 
from  Nashville  shot  a  first  round  65  In  the 
last  tournament  before  the  Open,  his  family 
couldn't  believe  the  caption  one  newspaper 
ran  under  his  picture. 

"No  matter  what  you  do,"  the  caption  read, 
"this  face  won't  be  recognized." 

All  that  changed  yesterday  when  Graham 
defeated  John  Mahaffey  by  two  strokes  in 
an  IB-hoIe  playoff  for  the  75th  Open  cham- 
pionship. Iromcally,  it  took  a  completely 
nonconservatlve  second  shot  on  the  final  hole 
to  save  the  day  for  the  disciple  of  conserva- 
tism. 

"I  can't  believe  he  tried  that  shot,"  a  tele- 
vision commentator  remarked  as  Graham 
hit  a  hard  Iron  from  behind  a  tree  in  the 
woods  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  green.  "It  was 
a  very  brave  shot." 

Prom  a  hazardous  shot  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  out-of-bounds  line,  the  shot  carried 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  green.  And  when 
Graham  knocked  in  a  putt  from  about  eight 
feet  for  a  par,  the  fantasy  came  true. 

Over  the  years,  while  making  a  good  livins;. 
Graham  had  missed  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  become  a  big-name  golfer.  Capable  of 
putting  together  torrid  rounds,  he  often 
would  lead  a  major  tournament  untU  the 
late  rounds.  The  last  pre-Opeu  tournament, 
at  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  was  typical;  a  two- 
stroke  lead  with  his  opening  65,  then  nothing 
after  a  second-day  77. 

Graham  was  born  on  Jan.  7.  1938,  in  Nash- 
viU,  where  he  still  lives  with  his  wife.  Patsy, 
and  two  teen-age  daughters,  Louann  and 
Phyllis.  His  early  golfing  ability,  developed 
on  a  municipal  course  with  no  bunkers  or 
wooded  areas,  earned  him  a  scholarship  to 
Memphis  State.  He  stayed  three  years. 

"I  didn't  like  school  from  the  dav  I  went 
into  first  grade,"  he  says  in  his  Tennessee 
drawl. 

Nor  did  he  care  much  for  the  Army,  where 
he  served  in  President  Kennedy's  Honor 
Guard  and  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  Of  his  Army  tour,  he  once  said  "I 
wanted  out  from  the  day  I  got  In." 

Graham  turned  pro  in  1962  and  joined  the 
tour  in  1964.  Before  winning  golfs  most  cov- 
eted prize,  he  had  taken  only  two  tourna- 
ments: the  Minnesota  Classic  In  1967  and 
the  Liggett  &  Myers  event  in  1972.  Yet  be 
v^as  more  consistent  than  most  people 
realized.  In  seven  of  the  last  eight  years,  he 
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finished  among  the  top  50  money-winners. 
Last  year,  he  coUected  six  top-10  finishes  In 
the  last  six  months  of  the  season  and  tied 
for  third  in  the  Open. 

"I'm  not  a  gambler,"  he  8ay8."I  Just  want 
to  shoot  par  on  every  hole.  If  I  make  a  birdie, 
that's  great.  But  I'm  not  birdie-shooter." 

His  winmng  round  of  par  71  yesterday  was 
right  on  the  button,  though  he  had  to  bal- 
ance three  bogeys  with  three  birdies. 

"I'm  not  flashy,"  he  said  afterward.  "You 
have  to  be  your  own  man." 

Graham  makes  no  effort  to  contradict  his 
Image  as  a  "country  boy."  In  his  younger 
days,  he  relished  the  platters  of  fried  chicken 
given  out  in  the  locker  room  after  low-paying 
tournaments  in  the  Tennessee  hills. 

He  intends  to  relax  from  the  pressure  of 
the  Open  by  indulging  in  his  fa\'orite  hobby: 
going  fishing.  There  is  also  a  pool  table  In 
hts  house. 

"All  my  brothers  can  beat  me  in  pool,"  he 
confessed. 

But  not  in  golf. 


THE  COMMANDED  IN  CHIEF  ROLE 
IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  I 
chair  has,  as  this  body  knows,  been  en- 
gaged in  a  continuing  study  of  the  alloca- 
tion-of -powers  set  forth  in  oiu:  Constitu- 
tion. As  a  part  of  that  review,  the  sub- 
committee has  recently  held  hearings  on 
the  issues  Involved  in  the  practice  of  us- 
ing E.xecutive  agreements  instead  of 
treaties  in  concluding  international 
agreements  and  the  proper  role  of  Con- 
gress in  concluding  international  agree- 
ments. Related  to  this  question  is  the 
President's  invocation  of  his  Commander 
in  Chief  powers  to  justify  American  mili- 
tary actions  abroad  where  Executive 
agreements  or  treaties  do  not  provide 
definitive  authority  for  such  actions. 

Recent  events  in  the  Far  East  have 
again  raised  serious  questions  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  constitutional  authority 
for  certain  Presidential  actions.  If  any- 
thing is  apparent  from  the  Mayaguez  in- 
cident, it  is  that  if  Congress  does  not 
anticipate  the  questions  to  be  raised  by 
Presidential  reliance  on  treaties  or  Ex- 
ecutive agreements  or  his  Commander  in 
Chief  powers,  in  a  time  of  crisis  the  con- 
stitutional warmaking  powers  of  the 
Congress  may  be  effectively  ignored  by 
the  President.  Congress  cannot  wait  until 
the  President  invokes  what  he  perceives 
as  an  inherent  or  implied  authority  to 
question  the  validity  of  that  authority. 
The  existence  and  extent  of  such  author- 
ity must,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  re- 
viewed by  Congress  in  advance. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  subcommittee 
plans  to  hold  hearings  In  the  next  few 
months  on  the  President's  Commander 
m  Chief  powers  and  attempt  to  deter- 
mme  what  the  Framers  envisioned  as 
the  bounds  of  that  power,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  express  grant  of  war- 
making  powers  made  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
over  repeated  assertions  of  Commander 
in  Chief  powers  by  the  President  in  order 
to  justify  questionable  executive  actions. 
This  power  has  been  cited  as  authority 
to  engage  in  mUitary  actions  in  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  It  was  cited  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  troops  in  the  Mayaguez 


incident.  It  was  cited  as  authority  to 
evacuate  both  American  and  foreign  na*' 
tions  from  Cambodia  and  Vletoam. 

In  these  cases  the  CcHnmander  in  Chief 
power  has  been  said  to  include  the  obU- 
gation  to  defend  American  troops  from 
attack  even  where  we  have  placed  such 
troops  in  a  place  where  they  were  bound 
to  be  attacked,  such  as  in  the  Mayaguei 
incident,  or  even  where  such  "defense ' 
involves  offensive  action,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Cambodian  invasion.  If  the 
President  can  justify  his  actions  by  these 
sort  of  bootstrap  arguments,  I  cannot 
foresee  any  effective  congressional  par- 
ticipation in  these  crucial  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Congress  is  then  forced  into  a 
position  of  acquiescing  to  a  fait  accom- 
pU.  The  subcommittee  will  explore  thi 
constitutional  validity  of  these  argu- 
ments in  depth. 

As  but  one  of  several  examples  of 
situations  in  which  I  can  see  such  argu- 
ments being  used  in  the  future,  the  sub- 
committee will  explore  the  precise  nature 
of  the  present  U.S.  commitments  and 
agreements  to  defend  Korea  and  those 
situations  which  are  likely  to  arise  which 
may  lead  the  President  to  take  action  hi 
reliance  on  his  Commander  in  Chief  pow- 
ers. There  is  widespread  speculation  that 
the  Vietnam  debacle  may  lead  Kim  II 
Sung,  the  President  of  North  Korea,  to 
test  America's  will  to  defend  South 
Korea.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
these  reports  are  accurate.  I  sincerely 
hope  they  are  not. 

However,  if  this  test  were  to  take  the 
form  of  an  "armed  attack"  on  Soutli 
Korea,  the  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
America  has  with  South  Korea  provides 
that  both  Korea  and  the  United  States 
"would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
in  acco-dance  with  its  constitutional 
processes."  In  other  words,  the  treaty- 
does  not  mean  that  wc  must  automati- 
cally defend  South  Korea.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  if  there  is  an  "armed  attack" 
tlie  Congress  and  the  President  will- 
within  the  constitutional  framework — 
determine  whether  or  not  to  defend 
South  Korea  and.  if  we  decide  to  defend 
them,  how  to  do  it. 

The  subcommittee's  examination  of 
this  constitutional  framework  is.  there- 
fore, of  direct  relevance  to  the  Korean 
situation  and  to  others  that  the  sub- 
committee will  explore.  I  ask  unaniraotus 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  to  empha- 
size this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President  in  the 
hearings  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hold,  we  will  hear  from  my  colleagues 
constitutional  scholars,  and  present 
and  former  administration  officials.  I 
can  think  of  no  subcommittee  project 
which  can  serve  as  a  more  fitting  vale- 
dictory for  the  tragedy  in  Southeast  Asia 
than  to  curb  further  perversions  of  the 
constitutional  processes  by  the  constitu- 
tionally unjustified  exercise  of  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  engage  in  military  ac- 
tion. Given  the  situation  in  the  world 
today.  Congress  can  no  longer  abdicate 
Its   foreign   policy   responsibilities   and 
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must  move  with  renewed  determination 
to  reassert  its  prerogatives  In  this  area. 

E.MfUir  1 

MrrcAi.     Dtfense     THeatt     Birrwrzn     the 
United  States  or  America   and  the  Re- 

fC-BUC  OF  KOBZA 

Th«  Part!i5s  to  this  Treaty, 

RcaiTinnlug  their  desire  tu  live  In  pea>  --> 
with  all  p2oples  and  all  governmeiit^,  and 
desiring  to  sirengtheu  the  iabrlc  oX  peace  in 
tho  Pacific  aiea, 

Ce^lring  ta  declare  publicly  an. I  formal! v 
their  common  determination  to  defend 
themselves  against  external  armed  attack  so 
that  no  potential  aft;ressor  could  be  under 
the  illusion  that  either  of  them  stands  alone 
l:\  the  Pacific  area. 

Djslrlng  further  to  strengthen  their  cttorts 
for  coUscihe  delense  for  the  preservation  tf 
peace  and  i-ccurity  pending  the  develop  u--.;'. 
of  a  more  compreheuilve  and  effective  sys- 
tem of  regional  recurity  in  the  Pa^ifir  arV.i. 

Hate  ;ii;rcc'i  as  i'oj?ov.s: 
ARii'.tn  I 

The  Parlies  undertake  to  elIiI:  a^.i.-  iixt'r- 
liitlonal  dlEp'.itcs  In  whioh  they  may  be  In- 
volved by  peaceful  means  in  such  n  mnnner 
that  Internat'.onal  poacc  and  scciiri!;''  and 
Justice  are  not  endangered  and  to  refrsln  in 
their  International  relations  fiom  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  inconsistem; 
with  the  rurpoaes  of  the  United  Naiioas.  cr 
cbUgatious  assuinv.a  by  a:iy  Par'.y  tcwaid  il.o 
Uuiicd  Natlou:-. 

ASTiiLr  n 

TIio  Parties  wil'  coiisiiU  tot;cLho.r  wlic-.i- 
cvcr.  in  the  opinion  of  elth.r  of  them,  the 
politlf-al  independence  or  securltv'  of  either 
of  the  Parties  Is  threatened  by  external 
armed  attack.  Separately  and  jointly,  by  ecu' 
help  and  mutual  aid,  the  Parlies  will  main- 
tain and  develop  appropriate  menns  to  deter 
armed  attack  and  will  take  suitable  measures 
In  consultation  and  agreemsi.t  to  linplcmt-nt: 
tl-Az  Treaty  and  to  further  its  pr.rp^scn. 

/UJTICLE   III 

Eaca  Party  re(?ognizes  that  an  anncd  at- 
tack In  the  Pacific  ai-ca  on  either  of  the  Par- 
ties In  territories  now  under  their  respective 
administrative  control,  or  hereafter  rcr-og- 
nlzed  by  one  of  the  Parties  as  lawfully 
brought  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  It  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordatice 
with  Us  constitutional  processes. 

ARTICLE   IV 

The  Republic  of  Korea  grants,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  accepts,  the  right 
to  dispose  United  States  land,  air  and  sea 
forces  In  and  about  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  determhied  by  mutual 
agreement. 

ARTICLE   V 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
In  accordance  witli  their  respective  consti- 
tutional processes  and  will  come  Into  force 
when  Instruments  of  ratiScatlon  thereof  have 
been  exchanged  by  them  at  Washington. 

ARTICXE  VI 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force  Indefi- 
nitely. Either  Party  may  terminate  it  one 
year  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  ottier 
Party. 

In  wltneES  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  In  dt4>Ucate  at  Washington,  in  the 
English  and  Korean  languages,  this  first  day 
of  October  1953. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Johx 

FOSTER  DtJIXJES. 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea:  Y.  T.  Prux. 


EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM,  GIAlfT  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  W0R:.D 
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Mr.   FANNIN.    Mr. 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  1 
the  death  of  Eugene  C 
the  giants  in  the  newspapei 
was  a  great  and  couraseous 
pist  wliose  good  work  aiiu  w 
extended  far  beyond  the  _. 
zona  and  Indiana  where  his 
are  located. 

In  Arizona  he  provided 
leadership  which  helped  guic 
during  its  period  of  Kreate.si, 
built  The  Aiizona  Ktpubh* 
Phoenix  Gazctco  into  grent  ; 
:.ervins'  not  only  tl^e  Phocr. 
our  entire  £:.iia. 

But  he  v.'P.s  a  builrl.;:-  rnt  oi 
P-Tcr^s  bui  01  the  tntirc 
iournaliim,  aiul  oi  Kcvormr. 
incn.  He  wr.r  a  founder  of  F 
Chi,  the  profov,ionrl  orpanizi 
promotes  excellence  in  the  fii 
nali.sni.  He  v.a.  a  leader  ior  r: 
years  in  The  Associated  Prci: 
a  director  and  vice  pi-csiciOnt. 

His  own  career  k?;  a  pubi; 
when  h?.  vas  only  2.'?  years  < 
during  the  63  ye?rs  he  op;r 
papers  he  launched  i-lie  cai 
nieroua  outstuiiding  jcuiralist 
interested  in  every  aspect  c 
muniti?s  he  servcJ,  Eiiger.e  I 
Inspired  tlip  b:st  and  tho  I 
enter  politic;;  to  serve  th, 

Eugene   Pulliain   war,   at 
newsboys,  editcrj.  prc'dcut.s 
He  sought  to  build  a  ttrcng  N; 
peaceful  world. 

From  rcrsonal  contact  v 
know  that  tho«^c  who  v.or'.:  . 
public  and  Gazette  in  Phce: 
la   all  deprrtments   of   the 
papers,  think  of  theniicl' es 
the  Pulliam  family.  Mr.  Pulli: 
of  Ills  employees  as  importa 
the  organization,  and  he 
such.    He    was    generous    in 
scholarships  for  newspaper 
for  the  children  of  employ 
donated  Benerously  to 
phonies,  museums,  zoos,  and 
ganizations  which  promote  -  _ 
cation  and  moral  developniojjt 

Eugene  Pulliam  used  his  . 
to  provide  solid  leadership  fo 
munlties  and  the  States  he 
took  courageous  editorial  ,_ 
was  devoted  to  liberty  and 
all  men.  Believing  tliat  free 
well  informed  will  make  the 
sions.  Ml-.  Pulliam  devoted 
getting  ti-utii  to  tlie  people. 

Over  the  past  2  ceutiu  ies 
been  blessed  with  courageous 
who  have  fought  for  Uberty 
Imve  battled  to  maintain 
Pulliam  ranks  with  the  er 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
editorial  from  this  morningfe 
Republic  and  the  story  on  Mr 
death  which  appeared  In  the 
Post. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th<  s 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  June 
LiBOirv  LuuEs  A  Chaj.: 

Pliocnlx  ar.cl  Arizona  and  the 
(;uj  of  it.T  great  cljamplons 

The  voice  of  Eugene  C.  PuUlan  i 
of  the  steadfast  cutting  edges  in 
the  basics  of  American  human 
tlonal  Ubcitlcs. 

From  hts  clUldhood  days  in 
nrjv.papcr  carrier,  to  the  peak  of 
involving    o'.vncrship    of    intluent 
papers,   Gene  rulliam  lived  and 
single  creilp. 

•If  you  Xorgc't  Dverj'thlnt»  else 
reuitaiber  tins — America  is  yreat 
tai.sc  America  is  free." 

It   was   a  credo   which  served 
tryiiij;   to  belter  conuniuUtles  in 
lived,  ftnd  creatint;  last  legacies 
a:  ion.s  to  come. 

it.  was  his  credo  v.hon  mountiii^ 
to  pro.cri  the  ijTcdom  of  radio 
Usioii   R.S  well  as  newi^papers, 
bureavcracy. 

And   iv,   Wits  the  learning  tool 
re:5crtejj  wiih  whom  lie  had  a  spe 

llCS^. 

Although    greatness    as    a    pub|li 
tractcd  the  mighty  and  the 
Pulliam  felt  closer  to  those  arou|id 
his  euiployes   and   their  families 
simply  called    'The  Family." 

Communities   and   friends    and 
experienced  the  gentle  warmth  oi 
iJiropy  and  generosity. 

Gene  Pulliain  a^ked  nothing  fo 

Kis   driving   devotion   to   an 
r;:iuci:)le  cf  coinmvnnty  service 
in  the  bare  and  spartan  dawn  of 
prairies  cf  Kansas.  Son  of  a  poor 
missionary,  he  knew  the  ardures  ( 
m  bleak  and  ban-en  surroundings 

This  taught  him  thrift.  And 
oi  hard  work. 

Until  the  duv  he  died,  Gens  Pu|ll 
counseling    colleagues,    writing 
siory  suggestions  and  discussing 
hope ;  for  the  Phoenix  metropollta:  i 

It  was  Gene  Pulllam's  nature  to 
liring  line,  in  the  ccramunlty 
last,   doing    what   he    could   to 
commxmlty. 
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iFrom  The  Washington  Post,  June  24,  1975 1 

Ee-CENF.   C.    Ptn-LIAM,   86,    CONTBOLLE  )   DOZCNS 

OF  Newspapers  Dubinc  Ln  e 

P>ioENix,  June  23. — ^Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
86.  who  controlled  dozens  of  newspt  pers  dur- 
ing his  63-ynar-career  as  s  publii  her,  died 
today. 

Mr.  Pullhun,  who  had  coUaps^l  at  his 
home  here,  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
Doctors  there  said  he  died  of  a  sti  oke. 

Mr.  Pulliam  was  publisher  of  Th  >  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  an  1  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  and  News  in  Indian  ,  and  was 
a  vice  president  and  member  of  1  he  board 
of  The  Associated  Press.  He  also  o  »med  the 
Muncle,  Ind.  Star  and  Muncle  I  ress  and 
The  Vincennes,  Ind.  Sun-Commer  lal 

Mr.  Pulliam  became  the  nation's  youngest 
publisher  at  age  23  In  1912  when  he  took 
over  the  Atchinson,  Kan.,  Daily  C  lamplon. 
He  went  on  to  own  or  operate  46  nt  wspapers 
at  various  times,  In  addition  to  raf  lo  prop- 
erties. 

At  one  time,  he  drove  more  tbak  100,000 
miles  a  year  supervising  23  news]  apers  he 
owned  In  eight-states. 

"I  never  ran  a  Ilnotyi)e,  but  I'd  Idone  ev- 
erything else,"  be  once  said.  "I'vk  carried 
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papers,  sold  papers  In  trains,  been  a  cub 
reporter,  police  reporter,  staff  correspondent. 
I've  covered  every  run  there  is.  I've  made  up 
,the  paper,  run  a  press  and  sold  advertising." 

Mr.  Pulliam  knew  personally  every  U.S. 
President  since  William  McKlnley.  He  was 
pn  early  supporter  of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower's 
presidential  candidacy  and  was  a  delegate  to 
tlie  1952  Republican  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Gen.  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  Pulliam  also  was  noted  for  his  phil- 
anthropies. His  newspapers  gave  more  than 
$250,000  to  the  Phoenix  and  Indianapolis 
iioos  and  provided  scholarships  for  children 
of  employees  and  carriers.  He  also  donated 
money  to  hospitals,  symphonies,  museums 
and  religious,  educational  and  health 
organizations. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nina;  a  son, 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam  of  Indianapolis,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  James  C.  Quayle  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Murphy  <^r  Polo- 
mac,  Md. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  DECLINE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  recently 
these  were  signs  that  our  economic  de- 
cline had  reached  bottom.  Certainly  it  is 
my  hope  that  those  indicators  will  con- 
tinue to  show  a  recovery  and  growth. 
Even  if  they  do,  we  as  a  nation  still  have 
before  us  major  questions  to  be  an- 
swered. One  of  the  most  important  Is 
the  future  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Columnist  Kenry  J.  Taylor  addressed 
himself  to  one  particular  area  of  this 
concern  in  an  article.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Taylor's 
very  perceptive  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Believers  in  System  Are  Too  Often  Silent 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Pollster  Louis  Harris  recently  sent  an  as- 
sistant to  interview  me  as  a  newspaperman 
on  the  public  attitude  toward  business.  Mr. 
Harris  prepared  about  100  questions.  Some  I 
could  not  answer,  of  course.  But  others  .skill- 
fully revealed,  as  humorist  Artemus  Ward 
said  long  ago,  "It  ain't  the  things  we  know 
that  cause  the  trouble.  Ifs  the  things  we 
know  that  ain't  .so." 

My  thoughts  turned  to  a  survey  by  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies. It  indicates  that  about  nine  out  of 
10 — 88  percent — of  the  surveyed  college  stu- 
dents say  they'd  prefer  careers  in  govern- 
ment,  a  professorship,  or  academic  life  rather 
than  business. 

The  88  percent  see  business  "removed  from 
social  and  moral  affairs."  "dull.-  •non-cre- 
ative," etc. 

My  thoughts  turned  as  well  to  another 
poll,  this  one  of  law  students.  There  are 
68,000  full-time  law  students  in  our  coun- 
try. The  poll  shows  that  the  majority  disdain 
corporate  law,  as  If  business  were  somehow 
shameful  and  not  a  life  worth  living 

For  example,  the  39  editors  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  are  considered  the  Law  School's 
top  and  most  promising  students.  All  39 
stated  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a  single  one 
or  them  will  enter  business  practice. 

ITieir  expressed  Interest  Is  in  ttie  legal  as- 
pects of  poverty  affairs,  environmental  ques- 
T  ons.  pollution,  consumer  protection  and  so- 
cial reforms— practically  anything  except  be- 
coming Involved  with  business. 

Yet.  this  is  a  business  country.  Nearly 
everybody  Is  in  business  one  way  or  another 
And  every  one  of  us  Is  sharing  the  benefits 
that  are  produced. 


How  does  It  happen  that  a  mere  six  per 
cent  of  the  world's  people — we  Americans- 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  more  of  man's 
needs  than  the  other  94  per  cent  put  to- 
gether? How  is  it  that  this  six  per  cent 
accounts  for  33  per  cent  of  the  world's  total 
production?  Why  is  our  purchasing  power 
greater  than  that  of  aU  the  people  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  combined? 

How  does  it  happen  that  two-thirds  of 
all  the  inventions  created  in  the  world  are 
created  in  the  United  States?  How  is  it  that 
we  have  here  the  shortest  working  hours  and 
the  highest  rate  of  pay  in  the  world? 

The  extent  to  which  we  Americans  dis- 
tribute wealth — the  useful  physical  things — 
among  us  is  the  marvel  of  the  world.  We 
distribute  wealth  better  than  any  place  in 
the  world. 

Nobody  could  be  so  Insane  as  to  claim  that 
everything  is  right  with  our  country.  But 
nobody  lives  on  the  moon.  Everj-thing  in  the 
world  is  relative.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  worklngman,  the  man  or  woman  In  a 
profession,  or  from  any  viewpoint,  every 
scorecard  comparing  our  country  with  other 
nations  gives  America  the  championship  blue 
ribbon. 

How  true  you  find  that  as  soon  as  you 
leave  our  shores. 

Our  country  has  always  had  a  special  qual- 
ity. It  caused  coimtless  millions  to  come  here 
and  more  millions  to  want  to  come  If  they 
could.  That  quality  is  that  here  the  plain 
man  always  had  a  chance. 

There  is  no  security  as  great  as  the  ability 
to  qualify  for  a  better  job.  Here  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  and  fill  a  better  job.  Op- 
portunity for  a  career.  Opportunity  to  go  into 
business  for  yourself.  Opportunity  to  Improve 
yourself  and  your  family.  Yet,  this  system 
can  survive  only  If  we  all  clearly  understand 
it  and  speak  for  it. 

The  detractors  are  so  articidate,  and  most 
businessmen  so  mute,  that  sometimes  it 
sounds  as  if  this  country  grew  to  be  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  by  doing  everything 
wrong.  And  what  does  it  do  to  have  the  sys- 
tem which  brings  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  imique  in  all  the  world, 
if  the  majority  of  the  people  in  it  do  not 
know  it? 

The  100  questions  Mr.  Harris  prepared 
make  one  thing  crystal  clear:  If  those  who 
believe  in  free  enterprise  are  not  willing  and 
able  to  defend  it,  those  who  don't  believe 
in  it  will  take  over. 


-AN 


ST.    THOMAS    MORE    SOCIETY- 
EXAMPLE  FOR  OUR  TIMES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  "Law 
Day."  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
main  speaker  at  the  aimual  banquet  of 
the  St.  Thomas  More  Society  of  Indian- 
apolis, an  organization  of  lawyers  com- 
mitted to  developing  our  profession 
along  the  ideals  and  the  example  of  the 
patron  saint  of  attorneys.  St.  Thomas 
More. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  national 
traumas  of  the  past  decade.  It  is 
especially  important  for  all  of  us  to 
examine  Thomas  More,  an  individual 
who  valued  his  integrity  more  than  his 
human  existence  and  who  lived  according 
to  his  own  high  principles. 

All  persons  who  desire  a  society  under 
the  rule  of  law  shoidd  particularly  bear 
In  mind  that  there  is  no  one  who  had 
such  a  reverence  for  the  law  more  than 
Thomas  More. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  before  the  St. 


Thomas  More  Society  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Sematob  Vance  Haktke 
In  considering  what  my  remarks  would  be 
on  this  Law  Day,  I  decided  to  research  Into 
the  life  of  the  eminent  namesake  of  this  orga- 
nization. 

The  most  generally  known  fact  about 
Thomas  More  is  that  he  was  a  man  who  lost 
his  property,  and  his  life  as  well,  for  refusing 
to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  his  sovereign's 
divorce  and  remarriage.  Yet  this  action 
meant  much  more  than  disobeying  the  oitler 
of  a  superior.  His  refusal  was  a  deHance  to 
bis  peers  and  his  Nation  as  a  whole  but 
was  rooted  in  his  inability  to  disobey  a 
much  higher  law — the  law  of  God.  Uore's 
conscience  demanded  that  he  place  this  law 
above  the  law  of  the  land.  He  did  so  and  he 
certainly  paid  the  ultimate  human  sacrifice 
for  this  stand. 

I  consider  it  quite  appropriate  that  we 

lawyers  examine  St.  Thomas — the  lawyer 

in  order  to  define  our  own  relationship  and 
responsibility  to  the  law. 

At  this  moment  In  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion and  our  world,  our  profession  must  be 
constantly  searching  for  ways  to  adi^t  our- 
selves and  the  law,  to  which  we  are  ever 
dedicated,  to  constantly  changing  conditions 
and  to  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  society. 

V/e  often  must  look  to  the  past  for  models 
whenever  we  face  difficulties.  And  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  could  better  serve  as  our 
model  than  Thomas  More.  For  he  maintained 
his  Integrity  against  the  most  formidable 
opposition  Imaginable.  Yet  he  toe*  his  stand 
modestly  and  with  much  reluctance — ^not 
from  arrogance,  not  from  egotism,  and  ob- 
viously not  for  any  selfish  gain.  He  analvzed 
the  situation  and  sided  wtih  the  highest 
law. 

.  In  A  Man  for  All  Seasons,  the  definition  of 
law  delivered  by  the  character  'Hiomas  More 
comes  close  to  what  I  think  St.  Thomas  would 
have  ncuially  declared:  "The  law  is  not  a 
'light'  for  you  or  any  man  to  see  bv:  the  law  is 
not  an  instrument  of  any  kind.  "The  law  is  a 
causeway  upon  which,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
to  it,  a  citizen  may  walk  safely." 

More  elevated  the  status  of  our  profession 
by  conducting  his  public  life  as  an  attoriiev. 
a  jurist,  and  as  chancellor  of  England  ac- 
cording to  this  advice. 

However,  we  all  know  but  too  well  that 
the  general  image  of  lawyers  today  does  not 
in  any  way  approach  the  plateau  on  which 
we  rank  St.  Thomas.  I  even  wonder  how 
many  of  the  miUions  who  have  seen  that 
magnificent  play  and  lat«r  the  film  on  More, 
know  that  he  was  a  lawyer  himself.  And  of 
those  who  do  know,  how  many  still  honor 
him  as  a  saint. 

Current  opinion  of  lawyers  in  the  country 
is  embarrassingly  low.  True,  we  have  from 
time  to  time  had  pretty  poor  press.  It  was 
only  a  generation  after  More's  execution  that 
his  fellow  countryman  Shakespeare  advised 
that  all  lawyers  be  killed.  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, who,  hicidentally,  was  a  coUeagxie  of 
ours,  went  so  far  as  to  say.  "I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  I 
do  believe  that  he  is  a  lawyer." 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
that  anyone  of  prestige  In  this  Nation  had 
much  good  to  say  about  law7ers  In  this  coun- 
try. And  these  favorable  comments  came 
Irom  visitors  to  the  United  SUtes:  Alexis  de 
TocquevUle  from  Prance  and  England's  Lord 
Bryce. 

In  the  past  few  years.  pubUc  opinion  polls 
have  shown  that  the  credibility  of  lawyers 
has  not  Improved  very  much.  Just  recently,  a 
poU  stated  that  lawyers  were  wrti  down  the 
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list  In  the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  were  In 
ninth  place,  Just  above  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, TV  news  reporters  and  plumbers. 

We  cannot  discount  the  effect  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal  on  the  American  lawyer,  aud 
es-pecially  those  of  us  In  public  service'.  The 
paintbrush  view  of  politicians  has  splattered 
a  lot  of  mud  on  the  profession.  We  can 
hardly  blame  this  consensus  since  some  125 
lawyers  were  implicated  In  that  sorry  event. 
It  brought  down  the  modt  powerful  official 
In  our  Government  and  resulted  In  the  con- 
viction of  tv.o  former  Attorneys  Genera!. 
There  is  no  need  to.  recite  anv  more  sta- 
tlatln  oo  tbe  effect  one  "third-rate  bur 
glary"  had  on  our  profeuion. 

Pertu4>s  a  modern-day  Thomas  More  in 
the  inner  sanctum  of  the  Ovui  Office  could 
have  reversed  the  tragic  outcome  and  re- 
stored the  respect  of  that  adminlstrailon. 
No  one  cmn  say. 

By  the  same  token,  io  woiUd  be  sheer  con- 
jecture to  -speculate  on  whether  a  More  In 
each  Btatehouse  and  city  hall  could  have 
prevented  the  spate  of  indictments  and  con- 
victions of  many  top  c^clals,  which  have 
eroded  confidence  in  oiir  poUtical  process. 
And  you  and  I  know  also  that  many  of 
those  public  officials  are  lawyers  by  occupa- 
tion. 

As  a  public  official  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  I  cannot  help  feeling  disturbed  by 
tbm  numbers  of  the  legal  profession  who  are 
linked  to  the  corruption  of  elected  officials. 
I  wish  to  confirm  my  abiding  faith  In  the 
vast  majority  of  public  officials  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  lawyers.  The  portrait  of 
the  moat  competent  and  most  scrupulously 
ethical  practitioners  and  public  servants  Is 
lost  to  the  public.  But  we  are  all  subject  to 
censxire  because,  by  and  large,  those  attor- 
neys and  offlclal.s  who  degrade  their  position 
receive  so  much  notoriety. 

A  sense  of  tremendous  pride  rises  In  me 
when  I  review  the  contributions  of  attorneys 
to  the  founding  and  development  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Jefferson,  Adams,  Lincoln.  Marshall, 
LaPollette,  the  Roosevelts,  and  Warren  are 
but  a  few  that  Immediately  come  to  mind. 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  others  whose 
names  are  not  highlighted  in  history  but 
whose  life's  work  was  dedicated  to  makUig 
the  American  ideal  a  reality  for  as  many  as 
possible. 

I  believe  the  finest  hour  of  our  profession 
and  our  political  history  was  reached  by  tlie 
vigilance  and  persistence  of  such  lawyers  as 
the  members  of  the  Watergate  Committee. 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  those  In  the 
Special  Prosecutors  office,  and  of  course,  that 
distinguished  Jurist,  Judge  John  J.  Sirica. 
These  men  and  women  manifested  the  best 
of  our  profession  aud  of  their  calling  as  pub- 
lic servants. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  lawyers  are 
predominant  In  the  Congress,  executive 
branch,  most  State  legislatures,  and  local 
governments.  The  electorate  has  placed  Its 
confidence  In  lawyers. 

I  wouM  Uke  to  believe  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reaaona  for  this  choice  Is  what  the  legal 
scholar  Karl  Uewellyn  suggested— that  the 
great  thing  about  the  legal  profession  Is  not 
that  It  Is  a  learned  one  but  that  it  is  made 
up  of  practical  problem-solvers.  After  all, 
lawyers  are  purposely  trained  to  analyze  and 
grasp  each  and  every  aspect  of  an  Issue  In 
order  to  achieve  the  set  goal. 

But  perhaps  the  specified  "goal"  is  the 
reason  for  the  low  esteem  the  pubUc  has  for 
lawyers.  Is  our  goal  always  Justice  and  the 
improvement  and  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity? Or  Is  It  only  to  achle\-e  the  results  we 
are  paid  to  attain? 

In  these  days,  the  Government  Is  so  large, 
so  pervaslTe.  and  so  secretive — that  it  Is  of- 
ten dUBcuH  to  distinguish  between  the  eatue 
and  the  parttcular  Job  at  luuMI  In  the  high 
reaches  of  government.  It  Is  even  difficult  for 
private  practitioners  to  see  In  the  facts  of 
a  complicated  tax  problem,  an  antitrust  case. 
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th 


an  Interstate  commerce,  or 
exchange  commission  case,  the 
the  importance  to  Individual  j 
their  constitutional  rights  or  the 
to  a  group  of  citizens  In  mi 
livelihood  and  voicing  their 

These  are  concerns  that  each  .. 
take  into  consideration.  And  the 
step  into  the  capacity  of  a  publU 
no  such  choice.  He  must  bring  t 
into  every  action  he  takes — or  he 
position.  Conscience  and  count 
his  primary  loyalties. 

His  adversarial  talents  m\tst 
to  pruning  from  each  bill,  each 
action,  any  element  that  detrac  s 
major  objective  of  his  obligatlor 
Once  stripped  of  all  the  extran 
and  co.smetlc  touches,  the  lawyt 
then  examine  the  propo.sal  with 
perspective. 

The  dilemma  comes  in  deterji 
the  perspective  .should  be.  In  a 
paclty  as  a  practitioner,  I  had  le.<s 
deciding  this  point.  My  vlewpoli 
of  my  client.  He  employed  me  to  1 
odvocatc  of  his  interests  and  It  wr 
duty  to  uphold  his  Interest.?. 

Ho'Acver,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
terest,"  a  myriad  of  problems 
letters,  phone  calls,  computer 
of  these  can  provide  the  real 
the  public  interest.  Some  good 
be,  can  be  obtained  through  — 
But  when  It  comes  down  to  an 
involves  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  future  generations,  after  all 
and  discussion  possible,  there  Is, 
only  one  place  to  turn — inwardly 
lessly  honest  manner,  you  have  i 
stlf  what  should  be  done. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  I  find  St. 
appealing  in  his  ovni  decision  n 
eit  Bolt  wrote,  '•if  'society'  is  t.. 
give  to  human  behavior  when  It  1 
and  orderly,  then  the  law  (< 
empirical   traffic    regulations, 
mutating  laws  of  property,  and 
great  taboos  like  Incest  and  pa 
very  pattern  of  society." 

More's   desperate   sheltering 
forms  oC  the  law  was  his 
remain   within   the   shelter   of 

prosecutor  Cromwell's  cont ^. 

ing  of  the  forms  of  law  by  an  _ 
act  of  perjury  showed  how  frag 
Individual   la   that  shelter.   Legal 
had  no  further  meaning,  the 
ences  had  been  removed.  More  . 
to  be  sure,  the  chance  of  slipping 
the  society  which  had  thrust  I 
the  warring  cosmos,  but  even  In 
he  found  himself  able  to  rep. 
linue  the  decision  he  had  made  w 
enjoyed  the  common  shelter." 

Socrates  who  also  sacrificed  hl^ 
than  surrender  hLs  principles 
unexamined   life   Is   not   worth 
paraphrase,  I  suggest  that  an  . 
profession  Is  not  worth  practiclnj 
an  obligation  to  provide  adequa 
better  than  adequate,  good  legal 
ell  Individuals.  We  should  e: 
for  prepaid  legal  services.  We  mudt 
specialization  as  a  way  of  making  t 
of  lawyers  available  wherever  and 
needed.  We  must  figure  out  ways  t< 
professional  training  sensibly;  an< 
make  sure  that  continuing  legnl 
does  an  educational  Job  as  well  a; 
a  pleasant  respite  for  an  evening 
end.  Our  younger  attorneys  and  la 
are  way  ahead  of  us  seasoned 
in  acting  on  the  social  crises 
and  m  seeking  a  rational  and  raor(  1 
tlonal  policy.  Over  2,000  of  these 
men  and  women  are  staffing  le( 
cletles.  Others  are  initiating  pub 
law  firms  and  stimulating  their 

associations  to  respond  to 
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tcntlou  to  the  administration  of 

we  often  have.  We  must  be 

proper  standards  for  the  effective 
tratlon  of  all  the  court  systems,  1 
above  all,  improve  the  admlni<;tratll)n 
criminal  Justice  system. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  we  as 
sion  are  personally  concerned  abo\^ 
rrction   of   the  country  especially   _ 
days  til"  such  despair  and  questlonl  ig 
purpose  as  a  Nation.  More  hlmser 
he.sltate    In    taking    a    personal 
changing  the  system  of  Justice  In  „», 
his  Utopia,  he  vigorously  excoriated 
that  meted  harsh  penalties  far  0 
portion  to  the  crime  and  the  lack 
tempt  at  rehabilitation. 

The  future  presently  lies  m  the 
law  yers— whether  anyone  likes  It  c 
have  a  tjieat  tradition  hi  provldln  j 
ship  and  must  persist  in  presenting 
dates,   admlni.stratcrs,   and  Jurists 
llnesi  and  most  worthy, 

•Tlie    times,   they   are   a-changu  g 
tl>erno  of  a  most  standard  folk 
wish    10   maintain   any   role   In 

country,    we    must   carefully   e: 

selves,  our  profession,  now  more 
before.  In  order  to  try  to  regain 
of  the  public.  Confidence  Is  an  c. 
gredicxit  In  the  work  we  do — our 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by 

another  legal  model  of  mine, 

Justice  Earl  Warren  and  leave  you 
words:  "Every  lawyer  has  an  additional 
obligation,  somewhat  higher  than 
one  not  privileged  to  belong  to 
slon,  and  that  Is  to  further  the 
sound  government." 
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C(l 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
when  we  will  take  to  heart  the 
that  history  has  laid  bare  for 
have  just  ended  the  Vietnam 
we  must  look  to  the  future.  We  .. 
look   inward   toward   our   own 
and  our  own  determination.   _ 
Joseph  Alsop  has  taken  a  quick, 
look  at  history  for  us,  and  th 
that  he  teaches  is  important.  Mi 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Alsop's  article,  "Another  Hitler 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Another  HnxER-TiME? 


reassess  ment 


In  the  Inner  group  of  Amerlcai 
makers,  the  post-Vietnam  reassess 
natiu-ally  proving  both  Intense  and 
The  pain  mainly  arises  from  the 
ness  of  the  central  question  being 
No  one  has  put  It  quite  that  way. 
question  can  be  best  summed  up 
lows: 

Can  you  have  another  Hitler- 
out  a  Hitler? 

It  Is  a  pretty  Important  question 
one  In  America.  The  truth  Is  that 
cant  number  of  extremely  inteU^, 
slders  now  see  this  coimtry  as  wel 
process  like  the  one  that  led  to  Wc  rid 
II.  One  rather  widely  quoted  formtja 
"After  the  Rhlneland  (In  1936  and 
really  easy  change  to  stop  Hitler) 
yet  past  the  point  of  no  return." 

If  we  are  In  fact  in  the  midst  of  . 
ess  resembling  the  tragic  developmer  t 
1930s,  It  would  of  coturse  be  bettv 
were   also  face   to  face  with  ano 
icr  figure.  So  loathsome  a  man,  so  ., 
his  threats  and  open  about  his  almi 
surely   arouse    the   country   in   shor 
But  the  bureaucratlzed  Soviet  lead 
lessly,  relentlessly  plodding  forward 
shod  feet,  could  hardly  be  less  Hitler 
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Tlie  Soviets  have  no  grand,  obsessive  Hlt- 
lerian  plan  of  conquest.  They  do  not  take 
Hltlerlan  risks.  They  merely  follow  Lenin's 
advice  to  probe  with  bayonets  any  situation 
that  looks  mushy,  withdrawing  only  If  the 
bayonets  meet  steel. 

In  the  American  policy-makers*  debate,  the 
foregoing  view  of  the  Soviets  is  Justifiably 
taken  for  granted  from  long  experience  In 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  But  quite 
another  point  is  being  made  by  those  debat- 
ers who  hold  that  you  can  indeed  have  an- 
other Hitler-time  without  a  Hitler.  They 
are  aLso  argiUng  that  it  took  a  lot  more  than 
Hitler  tc  produce  the  Hitler-time. 

This  is,  of  course,  exactly  right.  The  his- 
torical Hitler  of  the  final  prewar  phase,  hover- 
tog  over  Europe  like  a  greedy  bird  of  pirey. 
Instilling  fear  lu  almost  all  the  trembling, 
awe  in  far  too  many,  was  not  the  mere  crea- 
tion of  his  own  misbegotten  genius. 

This  common  conception  of  Hitler  is  both 
cheap  and  superficial.  For  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  Adolf  Hitler's  brUUant  Initial 
successes,  you  have  to  remember  a  rule  laid 
down  by  the  great  German  sLratcglst,  Karl 
von  Clausewitz,  and  often  quoted  nowadays 
by  Seci-etary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 
The  rule  is  that  those  who  figlit  In  self- 
defense  are  always  to  blame  for  wars,  since 
their  enemies  always  ask  nothing  better  than 
getting  an  they  want  without  fighting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Hitler-time  in  1932, 
every  possible  advantage  lay  with  France 
and  Britain.  They  were  the  responsible  great 
powers  of  that  period— whereas  the  United 
States  was  then  peripheral — because  they 
were  the  dominant  powers  In  Europe.  Each 
was  richer  by  far  than  Germany.  Together, 
they  also  enjoyed  a  wide  military  superiority 
over  Germany — until  Hitler's  rearmament 
was  well  advanced. 

Yet  the  British  and  French  refused  to  in- 
crease their  own  strength  In  step  with  Hitler's 
rearmament.  They  missed  their  easy  chance 
In  1936.  when  Hitler  was  committed  to  resign 
if  the  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland  met 
with  the  slightest  resistance.  They  made  the 
sordid  Munich  agreement  in  1938.  And  lu  the 
end  they  had  to  go  to  war  anj-way.  with  every 
former  advantage  already  lost  to  them,  be- 
cause their  only  other  choice  was  to  get  ready 
to  submit  to  Hitler  a  bit  further  down  the 
road. 

Two  factors  quite  external  to  Germany 
lu  truth  created  the  situation  that  Hitler 
exploited  so  long.  The  first  factor  was  the 
flaccid  British  and  Fi-ench  acceptance,  as  the 
'30s  progressed,  of  a  position  of  grave  mili- 
tary Inferiority  amounting  to  military  dis- 
armament. Worse  still,  however,  was  tbe  sec- 
ond factor.  Almost  until  the  moment  when 
they  belated  ttu*ncd  and  fought,  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  were  morally  disarmed  as 
well. 

These  grim  facts  from  the  past  now  haunt 
the  discussions  of  the  American  policy- 
makers for  an  extremely  simple  reason.  Post- 
Vietnam,  the  signs  are  plain  that  the  United 
States  now  suffers  from  the  kind  of  moral 
dlsaimament  that  finally  ended  the  long 
careers  of  BrltaUi  and  Fiance  as  great  powers 
In  the  world. 

One  must  not  take  too  seriously  the  more 
macabre  kind  of  thinking  that  now  flourishes 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Yet  Sen. 
Prank  Church  of  Idaho  Is  after  all  a  fairly 
representative  Democratic  member  of  the 
present  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  So  It 
was  a  sign  not  to  be  Ignored  when  Sen. 
Church  recently  announced  on  television 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  defend  any  positions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific,  ihat  ocean,  he  said,  would  be  a 
good  enough  "moat." 

Presumably  this  means  Sen.  Church  now 
wants  to  throw  away  all  that  Is  symbolized 
•>y  the  Iwo  Jlma  monument,  with  Its 
htUe  group  of  Marines  desperately  strug- 
ehng  to  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Beyond 
mnch  doubt,  too.  Sen.  Church  was  specifically 
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thinking  about  South  Korea,  which  has 
swiftly  become  a  major  danger  pomt  because 
of  what  has  happened  in  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  South  Koreans  now  fear,  and  the 
North  Koreans  now  expect,  another  Ameri- 
can abandonment.  The  megalomanlc  North 
Korean  Communist  dictator,  Kim  II  Snug, 
has  just  gone  to  Peking  to  argue  that  the 
precedent  of  American  abandonment  of 
Southeast  Asia  has  now  made  It  quite  safe 
to  launch  another  attack  on  South  Korea. 
According  to  reports,  Kim  will  later  go  to 
Moscow— which  he  has  scorned  to  do  for  10 
years— In  order  to  present  the  same  thesis. 
Fortunutely  or  unforttmately,  meanwhile, 
America's  credit  In  the  world  is  deeply  en- 
gaged In  South  Korea— not  to  mention  the 
Middle  East,  because  of  Israel,  and  several 
other  danger  points  cs  well.  The  higher 
thinkers,  of  course,  say  that  our  country's 
credit  In  the  world  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  trouble  is  that  they  are  mostly  too  well 
heeled  to  know  what  It  Is  like  to  get  a  bad 
credit  rating. 

More  down-to-earth  persons  know  better. 
A  good  credit  rating  permits  a  man  to  do  all 
.sorts  of  desirable  things  that  a  bad  credit 
rating  prevents;  and  even  more  lmportan|;, 
a  good  credit  rating  protects  a  man  from  all 
sorts  of  unpleasantness  that  a  bad  credit 
ratlrg  unfailingly  Invites. 

Any  nation's  credit  In  the  world  further 
has  precisely  the  same  effects  as  a  private 
credit  rating.  So  we  can  fear  the  worst  if  we 
now  lack  the  will  to  maintain  our  national 
credit  in  South  Korea  or  elsewhere.  Again, 
however,  the  higher  thinkers  In  the  Senate 
and  the  ghastly  groves  of  academe  now  main- 
tain that  there  Is  no  real  worst  to  fear. 

Tljey  had  better  go  back  and  study  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  19C2.  The  United 
states  then  enjoyed  crushing  superiority  in 
strategic  weapons  and  in  local  conventional 
forces.  Above  all,  the  United  States  then  had 
the  'R'ill  to  fight,  if  need  be.  to  get  the  Soviet 
missiles  out  of  Cuba.  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's 
more  In  Cuba  was  In  fact  a  probe  of  the 
firmness  of  this  \JS.  will.  If  the  needed  vrtll 
had  been  lacktog.  too.  Cuba  would  now  be 
bristling  with  Russian  missiles  aimed  at  our 
heartland. 

Cuba  further  typifies  the  kind  of  renevred 
Soviet  probe  that  may  come  someday  and 
come.  too.  in  the  absence  of  America's  now- 
lost  military  superiority!  What  else  can  we 
exiject  If  the  American  loss  of  will  Is  also 
proven.  later  on,  by  a  whole  series  of  ducked 
challenges  like  the  one  that  will  perhaps  oc- 
cur In  South  Korea?  Or  does  anyone  serious- 
ly suppose  that  the  Soviets  have  changed 
Lenm'8  rule  about  testing  mushy-looking 
Bituatlons? 

Maybe  Cuba  seems  too  farfetched,  despite 
the  record,  and  you  also  do  not  give  a  damn 
about  Israel.  Then  you  might  consider  the 
remote  and  lU-defended  Persian  Gulf  Here 
the  energy  Jugular  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Is  now  nakedly  exposed.  So  what 
vrtll  tbe  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
higher  thinkers  do  If  a  long  course  of  Amer- 
ican weakness  flnaUy  Invites  a  Soviet  de- 
cision to  seize  control  of  the  Persian  Oulf  ? 
In  sum.  Imitating  the  British  and  French 
In  the  tragic  '308  will  be  catastpophlcally 
dangerous  for  the  United  States  In  the  trou- 
bled "VOs— even  If  we  now  have  no  Hitler  fig- 
ure to  make  us  see  the  danger  clearly! 


RECESSION  DEVASTATES  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President^  last 
Friday,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
held  a  1-day  hearing  on  the  flnanelal 
problems  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  hearing  focused  on  both  the  budeet 
dtOBcultles  that  many  State  and  local 
governments  are  currently  expexlencing 


and  on  tlie  ri'«dit  problems  of  these  go\'- 
emments. 

The  committee  was  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive some  of  the  finest  testimony  ever 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  financial 
problems  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Honorable  Dan  Walker,  Governor  of 
Illinois,  led  off  tlie  hearings  with  an  ex- 
cellent statement  which  pinpointed  the 
devastating  impact  of  recession  on  the 
State  of  Illinois'  budget.  Governor 
Walker,  who  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  for  fiscal  responsibility,  has  ex- 
perienced an  incredible  deterioration  in 
the  State  of  Illinois'  revenues.  Since  his 
budget  was  submitted  in  March,  revenues 
have  fallen  $140  million  below  expected 
levels.  In  otlier  words,  the  severity  of  the 
currait  recession  has  caused  a  $140  mil- 
lion shortfall  in  revenues  in  just  3  short 
months. 

Governor  V/alker's  testimony  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  eloquent  and  moving  pres- 
entation by  the  Honorable  Coleman 
Young,  mayor  of  Detroit.  Mayor  Young 
is,  in  my  opinion,  deserving  of  the  highest 
respect  and  praise  for  his  extraordinary 
leadership  In  what  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  difficult  elected  positions  in  the 
country  today.  Mayor  Yoimg's  testimony 
focused  on  the  Impact  that  the  recession 
has  had  on  the  economj'  of  Detroit,  both 
in  the  public  sector  and  \ht  private  sec- 
tor. He  was  extremely  critical  of  the  pal- 
liatives offered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  25 -percent  imemployment 
problems  in  his  city.  According  to  the 
mayor  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "have  been  to  provide  an  8  per- 
cent solution  to  a  25  percent  problem." 
In  response  to  questioning,  the  mayor 
clearly  indicated  that  neither  Congress 
nor  the  Executive  were  responding  ade- 
quately to  the  Detroit  unemployment 
crisis. 

The  testimony  given  by  these  distin- 
guished public  ofSciaJs  underscores  the 
urgent  need  for  swift  and  forceful  action 
to  deal  with  the  recession  and  its  Impact 
on  State  and  local  governments.  There 
is  no  more  time  for  aloofisess  and  re- 
calcitrance, nor  is  It  sensible  to  wait  for 
a  long  and  protracted  5-year  recovers'. 
It  is  time  for  words  to  turn  to  forceful 
actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  statements  of  Gov. 
Dan  Walker  and  Mayor  Coleman  Young 
and  my  opening  statement.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend the  testimony  of  these  extraor- 
dinary public  officials  to  my  colleagues 
and  hope  that  their  tesUmuany  will  help 
Congress  deal  swiftly  and  ^ectivdy  with 
the  problems  they  describe. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statfmevt  of  StNAioa  Hobext  H. 

HnSIPHRET.      ClIAniaiAN.      JOIKT      KCOMOMIC 

Committee.  Jcne  20,  1875 

Today  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is 
holding  a  on»  day  hearing  on  the  financial 
problems  of  state  and  \ocai  governments.  The 
hearing  wm  focus  first  on  the  budget  dif- 
ficulUes  that  most  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  currently  experiencing.  We  will 
then  dlsctiss  In  detaU  the  dlflteultles  that 
many  state  and  local  governments  are  en- 
countering In  the  credit  markets. 

Tb«  flnanfUl  problems  of  stat*  and  local 
governments  have  rightfully  received  in- 
creashig  attention  in  the  lest  Xew  months. 
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victimized  by  the  severity  of  the  current 
recession,  many  state  and  local  governments 
have  been  forced  to  undertake  draconlan 
measures  to  keep  their  budgets  lu  balance. 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  state  and  local 
governments  are  forced  to  take  these  budget 
actions,  because  45  states  have  specific  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  provisions  that  re- 
quire state  and  local  governments  to  op- 
erate with  balanced  bxidgets.  This  is  a  point 
which  is  not  often  understood  by  people  out- 
side of  state  and  local  government. 

A  recent  survey  completed  by  this  Com- 
mittee showed  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  forced  to  undertake  almo-^t 
*8  bllUon  In  budget  adjustments- $3.6  bil- 
lion In  tax  Increases,  »3.3  billion  in  cuts  in 
current  service  levels  and  approximately  $1 
billion  worth  of  delayed  capital  construc- 
tion. These  cutbacks  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse Impact  on  Federal  government  etforts 
to  stlmualte  an  economic  recovery,  and  an 
even  more  serious  Impact  on  the  ability  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  maintain  ade- 
quate services  through  the  recession — when 
the  need  for  services  is  the  greatest. 

Although  theoe  total  budget  adjustments 
are  Indeed  significant,  they  mask  far  more 
■evere  problems  In  the  cities  and  states  that 
liave  the  most  severe  unemployment  prob- 
lems. The  problems  of  our  nation's  largest 
city  are  certainly  well  documented,  but  this 
crisis  situation  is  not  confined  to  New  York 
City.  Hiring  freezes  or  layoffs,  cuts  In  serv- 
ices, delays  In  capital  expenditures  and  In- 
creases In  taxes  are  the  rule  not  the  excep- 
tion. Most  of  our  nation's  largest  cities  have 
miready  been,  forced  to  take  one  or  more  of 
theoe  actions.  Cleveland  has  been  forced  to 
lay  off  1,100  workers  and  cutback  services  to 
levels  that  previously  would  have  been  un- 
acceptable. Detroit  has  had  to  lay  off  1,500 
workers  and  to  cut  back  essential  services. 
Buffalo  is  facing  a  $50  million  deficit  this 
year. 

But  these  problems  are  not  confined  to  our 
largest  cities.  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  had 
to  reduce  Its  fire-fighting  force  by  11  per 
cent  while  other  city  departments  have  ex- 
perienced personnel  cuts  as  high  as  40  per 
eent.  An  informal  telephone  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  National  League  of  Cities  of 
87  small  and  medium  steed  cities  indicated 
far  more  widespread  problems.  One-third  of 
the  cities  had  cut  payroUs  by  laying  off  em- 
ployees or  through  the  combination  of  hiring 
fireeees  and  attrition;  over  one-half  had  post- 
poned essential  capital  expenditures;  two- 
thirds  found  that  their  revenues  had  fallen 
short  of  anticipated  levels;  and  almost  half 
expected  to  enact  some  form  of  tax  Increase 
In  1975. 

IXnille  these  budget  problems  tbat  state 
•nd  local  governments  are  currently  experi- 
•nclng  are  Indeed  severe,  they  are  often  ac- 
companied by  dlfflcultlea  In  the  credit  mar- 
kets that  are  Just  as  significant.  Last  year. 
Interest  rates  paid  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments soared  along  with  other  Interest  rates 
t»  the  Federal  Reserve  tightened  the  mone- 
tary  screws.  Many  governments  were  forced 
to  delay  or  cancel  Issues  or  to  issue  only 
short-term  securities.  However.  whUe  Inter- 
est rates  for  most  other  long-term  securities 
have  declined  slightly  thl^  year,  yields  on 
state  and  local  government  securities  have 
actually  continued  to  rise.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  Treasury  Bulletin,  the  average  yield 
on  long-term  double-A  municipal  bonds  tikb 
to  a  high  of  6.85  per  cent  In  April.  While  the 
yield  on  double-A  corporate  bonds  actually 
declined  one  half  of  a  percentage  point  since 
last  October.  double-A  municipals  have  taken 
a  one-half  percentage  point  leap  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Despite  these  relatively  more  attractive 
Interest  rates  that  tax  exempt  securities  are 
offering,  the  market  has  not  been  overridden 
with  buyers.  In  recent  months,  banks  and 
fire  and  casualty  oompanles,  which  were  the 
backbone  of  the  tax  exempt  market,  have 
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shown  a  real  reticence  to 
exempt   Issues.   We   hope   to 
phenomenon  carefully  today  In 
to  understand  the  factors  whicli 
their  exit  from  the  market.  It  is 
Important  that  we  understand 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  tra 
chasers  is  a  permanent 
product  of  the  current  busine.s 

In    addition.    It    Is    importa:  it 
understand   what  are   the 
for  the  tax  exempt  market,  xn 
tax  e.\empt  securities  Issued  by 
porattons  have  taken  up  a  larg 
fch.ire  of  the  tax  exempt  marine 
purposes  of  the.sc  bonus  are  cert. 
(pollution   Control   and   indu.'^t 
ment»,   they  «o  serve  to  compe 
crowd  out  cities  and  .states  that 
tlonaily  been  a  part  of  the  tax 
ket.    This   problem    v.-arrant^ 
and  will  be  examined  today. 

Finally,  we  will  examine  tlie 
culties  that  New  York  City  has 
in  the  credit  markets.  Tnese 
of  course.  Important  to  New  \ 
also  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
In  the  credit  markets.  Just  y 
tide  appeared  on  the  front  page 
Street  Journal  describing  the 
New  York  City  problems  on  th« 
tax  exempt  market.  The  artlcli 
that  "Jittery  investors,  with  an 
York  City's  most  recent  brush 
on    its   securities,    are    beglnnitlg 
bonds  and  notes  of  many  larg 
the  plague."   Particularly 
new  skepticism  are  the  large 
in  no  growth  regloius  of  the 
can  least  afford  to  pay  the  pre 
est  costs. 

We  are  fortunate  lu  have  wi 
four  distinguished  witnesses  to 
Important  hnanclal  Issues.  Our 
Is  the  Honorable  Dan  Walker, 
the  State  of  Illinoi.i.  Governor 
chief  executive  of  a  s^ate  that 
cent    times    was    in    fairly 
shape — a  situation  that  I 
deteriorated  significantly  in  the 
of  mouths.  (Governor  Walker  w 
duced  by  Senator  Percy.) 

Our  second  witness  v/111  be  th 
Coleman  Young,  Mavor  of  the 
trolt. 

Subsequent  to  the  testimony  < 
tingulshed  public  ofHclals  we  wi: 
a  panel  of  two  experts  In  the 
Ipol  credit.  They  are  Lennox 
Director   of   the   City   of 
noted   author  In   the  public 
and  Qedale  Horowitz,  a  partner 
Brothers,  a  noted  expert  in  the 
bonds,  and  an  Important 
newly  formed  Big  Mac, 
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Statfment  bv  the  Honorable   , 
YooNO,  Mayor   op  Detroit, 

Mr.   Chairman,   Members  of 
am  Coleman  A.  Young,  Mayor 
of  Detroit.   I   am  here   today   . 
behalf  of  my  city  but,  also,  oi 
the  United  States  Conference  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Once   more   I   appear    before 
slonal  committee  hoptog  to  fi 
even  some  sign  of  understand!!  g 
problems  we  face  In  Detroit 

These  tries  seem  to  run 
way.  Each  has  been 
urgent  plea  for  help,  some  cone 
nodding  and  .  .  .  nothing  more 

Last   winter   when   I   appeare 
committee  of  the  Congress,  the 

trolt  had  already  eliminated 

of  Jobs  through  a  hiring  freeze 

In  .January.  Just  after  another 
with   concerned   Congressman 
\JBO0  city  employees,  seven 
were  let  go  last  week. 
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The  last  two  times  I  testified 
gressional    committees    the    un. 
rate  in   Detroit   was  22.1   percent 
percent.  That  means,  quite  simply 
close  to  one  out  of  every  four  w 
and   women  in  Detroit  were 

One  out  of  four. 

There  seems  to  be  many  ._ 

even   many  members  of  Congress 
not   \mderstand   how   bitter  peoj 
after  they  spend  months  looking 
without  success. 

When  Spring  came  in  Detroit 
130,000  men  and  women  were  ou 
Thais  a  lot  of  bitterness. 

The    Congress    and    the    nation 
White  House  began   to  show  dee  » 
about  unemployment  when  the  m 
reached  about  8  percent.  Detroit's 
ment   rate  has   been   closer  to 
that  figure  for  much  of  1976. 

And  the  actions  of  Congress,  tc 
frank,   have   been   to  provide  an 
solution   to  a  25  percent  problen 

No   responsible   Army   medic 
hi.s   la.si   50   drops   of   medicine   . 
them  one  each  among  48  soldiers 
cold.s — and  two  on  the  edge  of  del 
death  from  malaria. 

Yet  that  seems  to  be  the 
the   Congress   today   as  It   ..^^. 
problems  of  America's  big  cities. 

What  kind  of  system  have  we 
that  can  ignore,  for  months  and 
a  public  need  of  such  size  and 

When    a    tornado    flattened    . 
businesses  in  the  thiy  southern 
munity  of  Xenia,  the  President  of 
States  and  many  members  of  Co 
a  whole  federal  government  move  1 
and  massivelv  to  ease  the  suffering 
tl;e  recovery. 

But  when  Hurricane  HUD  rlppe< 
Detroit,    destroying    many    times 
homes,   blighting  whole  neig 

leaving  burned  out  buildings, 

useless  wreckage  hi  its  wake,  the 
eminent  all  but  turned  its  eyes  aWa 

More   than    100   persons   are   In 
that  scandal.  More  than  12,000 
boarded  up  in  Detroit  today,  and 
and  thousands  of  vacant  lots  offer 
timony  to  the  destructive  power  of 
ricane  called  HUD.  Nearly  one 
the  HUD  repossessions  In  the  t... 
are  in  Detrolt^but  few  cry  anguisl 
unnatural  disaster  that  has  deep 
a  great  city. 

Detroit  has  been  trying  to  deal 
bly  with  shrinking  revenues,  rising 
a  charter  mandate  for  a  balanced 
more  than  a  year. 

First,  we  instituted  a  hiring 

we  laid  off  needed  city  workers  in 
tation  depaitment.  We  shut  down 
recreation  centers.  We  laid  off  rat 
tors  and  dog  catchers.  We  shut  t.. 
seum  and  the  historical  museum 
off  public  health  nurses  and  we 
city's  Inununlzatlon  clinics. 

It  is  not  easy  and  not  wise  to 
essential   city  services   during 
when  many  of  the  people  in 
most  In  need  of  such  service. 
There  Is  no  choice  In  Detroit. 
We  have  been  able  to  restore 
ices  because  of  the  federal  funds  ™ 
able   through   the   Comprehensive 
ment  Training  Act  (CETA).  But  It 
fair  nor  a  reflection  of  the  will  of 
I  believe,  to  use  CETA  fimds  for 
sive  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
Job  security. 

Men  and  women  who  have  not 
to  find  work  for  more  than  a  year 
flably  angry  when  federal  employ^ 
are  used  to  hire  city  workers  who 
out  of  a  Job  for  only  30  days. 

Thus  the  700  workers  laid  off 
and  the  more  than  200  firemen  yet 
missed,  are  gone. 
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In  Detroit  there  Is  no  alternative  but  to 
cut  back  on  services. 

We  have  tried  all  the  other  methods.  Our 
people  are  taxed  at  the  maximum  two  per- 
cent of  income  permitted  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. Oiu:  property  taxes  are  assessed  at  the 
maximum  allowable. 

Every  member  of  my  staff,  department 
heads  and  deputies,  and  every  mayoral  ap- 
p.olntee  in  the  city  has  agreed  to  forego  tlie 
pay  Increases  and  fringe  benefit  improve- 
ments scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1. 

The  City  of  Detroit,  known  everywhere  as 
the  Motor  Capital  of  the  world,  will  pur- 
chase no  new  cars  next  year  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long,  long  time. 

Nev,'  programs  in  tl>.o  police  department 
have  been  del.'ived  Indeliultjly.  Development 
plans  for  the  central  bii-:n;  ss  ch.^trtot,  hiwe 
been  shelved. 

It  is  no  longer  within  iLe  power  of  the 
City  of  Detroit  to  do  more,  let  alone  begin 
to  deal  with  the  despair  of  unemployment 
that  has  hurt  our  city  for  too  long. 

Detroit  struggles  like  every  other  city  witji 
a  serious  and  growing  crime  problem.  We 
very  much  need  a  more  professional,  moi'c 
raclally-baliinced,  and  more  coniniunlty- 
mindcd  police  departmeut. 

LEAA  has  provided  all  the  guns  and  hcl'- 
coptcrs  ard  rifles  and  cir.-s  ajid  equinmeiit 
that  it  can.  But  Detroit  needs  people,  men 
and  women  with  professional  skills  and  a 
community  conscience  to  begin  to  turn  tlie 
crime  rate  around. 

In  an  almost  whimsical  twist,  CETA  funds 
provide  the  city  with  Io;.'-paid  workers  hi 
some  {•bandanco — but  no  monies  for  bricks 
n«d  mortar,  for  l3iilldl:i<;  pian.-5  and  supervi- 
sors ai'd  pi-ojecls  that  cj'ild  make  me;i!iin^- 
ful  changes  In  the  city. 

We  In  Detroit  are  doinjj  everything  we  i.ti;i 
to  deal  with  our  own  problTns.  But  we  onii 
do  no  more  alone. 

We  need  help.  We  need  a  hand— but  we 
do  not  need  a  handout. 

Late  laat  year  we  began  work  on  a  plan 
to  Move  Detroit  Forward.  It  dr«»w  ideas  sind 
then  support  from  the  business  crmmujiity, 
from  labor  leaders,  from  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, bankens,  comniunlrv  people  and  pas- 
tors. 

The  plan,  which  we  pre.-^ented  to  Pre.^U'cnt 
Ford  several  months  ago,  focuses  on  Jobs  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Moving  Detroit  Forward  means  the  eon- 
version  of  12,000  boarded-up  buildings  into 
sound  homes  for  Detroiters.  It  means  tearing 
down  old  Industrial  buildings  to  prepare  new 
development  sites.  It  means  new  towns  in 
town  and  sweeping  changes  In  the- decaying 
commere.if.l  corridors  of  our  city.  It  means  a 
people  mover  system  for  downtown,  mall.T 
m  our  central  business  district,  and  a  mass 
transit  system. 

We're  not  talking  about  leaf-raking.  And 
we  don't  mean  leaning  on  shovels.  The  plan 
to  Move  Detroit  Forward  Is  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  revitalize  our  city's  economy,  re- 
place welfare  checks  with  pay  checks,  in- 
crease tax  rolls  and  get  things  moving  again. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  plan  that  could  be  a  guide 
for  other  troubled  cities. 

Detroit  already  enjoys  an  extraordinary 
gesture  of  good  faith  and  confidence  from 
its  business  community.  One  of  the  largest 
privately  financed  developments  in  the 
world,  The  Renaissance  Center.  Is  now  rising 
on  the  Detroit  waterfront,  symbolic  of  a 
new  determination  to  make  our  town  work. 
Detroit  clearly  has  the  potential,  and  it  has 
the  people,  to  make  the  kind  of  Inspired  leap 
toward  renewal  already  made  by  such  cities 
as  Toronto. 

To  get  thei-e  we  need  no  special  favors,  no 
under  the  table  log-rolling,  no  exercise  of 
power  by  our  senior  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  even  a  bUl  by  a  Michigan 
resident. 

.,^"^J*'   **^'*   simply,    has  the    greatest 
leea.   No   city   approaches   our   unemploy- 


ment problem.  Pew  deal  with  a  crime  prob- 
lem as  great.  Mass  transit  is  non-existent  in 
Detroit.  And  finally,  no  other  city  In  Amer- 
ica has  been  ravaged  by  either  flood,  fire  or 
tornado  as  Detroit  has  been  by  HUD. 

The  tax  base  will  continue  to  decline  with- 
out lielp.  Our  efforts  to  rebuild  on  our  own 
are  crippled  by  prohibitive  taterest  rates.  In 
order  to  rebuild  our  old  city  hospitals,  we 
first  had  to  \\  in  a  state  legislative  action  that 
changed  limits  on  Interest  rates,  and  then 
sold  bonds  that  carrj'  exorbitant  Interest 
rate. 
Tlieif-  must  be  p.  l)etter  way. 
An  aide  to  tlie  Mayor  of  Si.Oi.'khotm  was 
til  Detroit  severp.l  weeks  a^.  He  says  that 
Sweden — slightly  smaller  than  Michigan — 
spent  more  than  .$500  million  in  antl-imem- 
ptoymcnt  programs  alor.e  last  ye.ir.  The  pro- 
gram is  sophisticated  enough,  he  said,  to  tar- 
get r.vch  fluids  towrd  spoeliic  problem  areas 
V  ithin  a  city. 

Ther.»  pre  few  sifjrs  the  Con^rc:??  is  prc- 
p.irint;  to  take  the  kind  of  precc>cent-shatter- 
ing  R'.epr,  s-!opted  to  flglit  economic  depres- 
sion ill  the  IWOVi.  I  believe  we  will  become  a 
nrtion  of  Detrolts.  c  f  Nptv  Tor'scs  and  of  New- 
r.vks  ir  v.c  do  not. 

I  r\m  i>.   Doinocr:^t.  I  am  n  national  com- 
mitteeman.  I   .".m   a   str.ng  partisan   a;id  I 
bellevp  in  difTorcnt  routes  to  different  solu- 
tio;is  thr.n  V'C  Adniinl.stration  that  now  sits 
in  th^.-  Whit?  House. 

Yet  since  wc  presented  the  Detroit  Plnn  to 
Pic«:Ldent  Pcrd  and  a  half-dozen  cublrct  offi- 
rers,  v.-e  ha'e  had  repeated  signs  of  Interest, 
of  cooperatiou  and  of  hope. 

Tr-'^t-.r-pcrration  Secfetury,  V/i;i!am  Colc- 
mnn,  h.,';  personally  t.nken  an  Interest  In 
Dctroiia  tru>:.-.it  ideas,  and  there  seems  rea- 
so;i  to  believe  something  mranlngful  can 
happen  after  years  of  waiting. 

llic  new  Secretary  of  Xloushig  and  Urban 
Development,  CarUt  Hills,  has  indicated  De- 
troit ni.iy  ftud  a  positive  response  In  our  re- 
quest  fcr  .«o:ne  $100  million  to  besln  to  deal 
•vith  the  wreckage  of  the  HUD  progiam,  and 
tt  rcvitalizs  our  commercial  and  Industrial 
p'^cas. 

The  Pit.-ident  has  said  he  sees  a  qualita- 
tive di:rcrence  between  the  problems  of  New 
York  and  of  Detroit,  p.nd  that  the  self-help 
efforts  of  our  city  ore  deserving  of  attention. 
Within  the  limits  of  their  phUosophy,  tlie 
ie^.'icrs  in  this  Admlnistrcton  are  actually 
doinjr  something  that  might  mean  a  differ- 
ence for  the  people  of  Detroit. 

Yet  the  Congress,  controlled  by  members 
'if  my  own  party,  by  Democrats  who  have 
been  supportive  of  changes  lu  national  pri- 
orities, is  not  movhig  Ui  any  mcaulnaful  di- 
rection I  can  see. 

I  think  you  should  know  how^  v.e  feci  on 
the  line  hi  the  big  cities  of  America,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

I  think  you  should  know  how  the  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands  and  mere  than 
100  thousand  out-of-work  Detroiters  feel. 

We've  waited  a  long  time  for  change.  Our 
party  has  talked  of  a  special  commitment  to 
zhe  cities,  to  the  urban  poor.  Our  party  has 
sharply  criticized  the  Ford  Administration 
for  focusing  ou  foreign  rather  than  domestic 
problems. 

And  Democrats,  we  arc  told,  really  caie 
about  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  Congress,  De- 
troit Is  in  need.  Our  people  need  a  hand.  We 
can  renew  our  city,  and  all  troubled  clUes, 
with  some  hnaglnation  and  a  commitment 
to  change.  And  the  Democrats  control  the 
Congress. 

It's  time,  I  believe,  to  put  up— or  .=hut  up. 

Thank  you. 

Statesicnt  of  Gov.  Dan  Walkeb 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  am  happy  to  appear  bere  today 
alons  wlUi  feUow  Qoremors  and  Maycn  In 
reqwnse  to  your  Comnaittae's  ooncnrn  about 
the  financial  situation  of  stete  and  local  gov- 


ernments. It  it  commendable  that  this  Com- 
mittee 19  going  out  of  its  way  to  solicit  first 
hand  testimony  on  what  is  happening  in  our 
states  and  our  cities. 

The  words  "crisis"  and  perhaps  even  "dis- 
astrous" best  describe  the  financial  situation 
of  many  state  and  local  govenMnents. 

The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to 
balance  our  budget  this  fiscal  year  is  be- 
cause the  state  over  the  last  two  years  nur- 
tured its  resource.s  and  developed  a  substan- 
tial surplus  by  a  combination  of  prudent 
financial  management  and  Uiflation  driven 
revenues.  We  have  worked  hard  In  the  past 
two  years,  for  example,  to  reduce  govern- 
mental cct-s  through  such  management 
techniques  as  zero  base  budgeting,  manac"- 
mciit  by  objective  and  reduction  of  a  Dad<ied 
state  payroll  by  appro:: imately  5.000  em- 
ployees. 

When  we  prepared  our  FY  1976  budget  in 
T->'3ruary  of  this  rear,  which  went  to  iha 
printer  In  late  Febmary,  we  knew  that  tho 
leccssion  was  going  to  hurt  us — both  by  re- 
ducing our  revenues  and  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  people  who  nerd  help.  Using  so- 
i>hlsacp.torl  econometric  models,  we  antici- 
pated a  modest  five  per  cent  Increase  In 
revenues.  Instead,  v.e,  like  everyone  else,  were 
hit  by  an  11  per  cent  plus  deoline  in  the  real 
Gross  National  Product  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1975.  At  current  forecasts — wc  will  ha\e 
•S140  million  less  than  wc  anticipated  at  tie 
end  of  Fiscal  l'J76. 

Like  35  other  slates.  Illinois  has  a  con"=t;-  ' 
tuiicnal  mandate  that  our  spending  not  ex- 
ceed our  resources  and  we  are  prohibited  fcy 
the  stite  constituiion  from  deficit  spending. 
Wc  have  had  to  revise  our  revenue  esti- 
mates downward  for  both  this  fiscal  year  and 
the  ne:;t,  making  it  essential  to  do  some- 
thing about  spending,  -nie  solution,  recom- 
mesided  in  a  si>eclal  message  to  our  legisla- 
ture last  week,  is  a  0  per  cent  across  the 
board  cut  In  appropriations.  Ever\-thlng — 
every  department,  agency,  commission,  every 
const it-utional  office,  eacii  branch  of  govern- 
ment (except;  for  a  few  items  such  as  debt 
.service  that  cannot  legally  be  reduced)  the 
level  of  welfare  grants  and  tax  rebates  to  the 
elderly— is  su'ojeit  to  tho  across  the  board 
cut. 

I  do  not  like  making  these  cuts.  They  are, 
after  all.  reductions  of  what  I  believe  are 
desirable  expenditures  in  the  areas  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  mental  health 
and  higher  education.  For  the  most  part, 
despite  the  6  per  cent  across  the  board  cut, 
we  will  be  funding  state  programs— such  as 
education — at  a  higher  level  than  last  year. 
The  alternative,  however,  is  worse.  I  am 
against  any  tax  mcrease.  It  la  wrong  to  im- 
pose new  state  and  local  Uses  at  a  time 
when  a  record  number  of  our  citizens  are 
tm^employed  and  many  families  have  already 
seen  a  decline  In  their  real  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  due  to  Inflation.  If  people  have  already 
tightened  thehr  belts  to  the  point  that  It 
hurts,  then  state  government  can  and  should 
do  the  same. 

First,  it  Is  an  Inappropriate  policy  to  In- 
crease taxes  In  a  time  of  recession. 

And  it  is  both  wTong  and  counter  produc- 
tive for  state  and  local  government  to  In- 
crease their  taxes  when  the  lederal  govern- 
ment Is  reducing  tlielrs. 

Local  tax  increases  would  wipe  out  the 
Intent  of  the  federal  tax  cut.  Yet.  because 
of  the  economic  situation,  many  states,  I  am 
told,  are  doing  Just  that — increasing  taxes. 
According  to  a  report  on  state  and  local 
finances  prepared  for  this  Committee,  state 
and  local  governments  wlU  have  to  increase 
taxes  by  over  »3.6  bllUon  this  year  to  balance 
their  budgets.  If  the  Intent  of  the  federal  tax 
cuts  was  to  stimulate  the  economy,  these 
state  and  local  tax  Increases  wfll  cancel  out 
some  of  this  stimulation  and  slow  even  more 
the  loag-awalted  economic  recovery. 

And  when  state  governments  are  in  fiscal 
trouble,  there  Is  a  significant  Impact  on  local 
governments  as  well.  In  lUlnols,  almost  one- 
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third  of  our  budget  U  devoted  to  grants  to 
local  governments.  Through  a  new  school  aid 
formula,  we  will  provide  about  45  per  cent— 
Almost  one  billion  dolara  of  the  total  coat 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This 
support  has  prevented  substantial  Increases 
111  lociil  property  taxes.  In  fact,  we  channel 
(•ur  entire  federal  revenue  sharing  allotment 
iiiio  Hid  to  local  school  dlstrictii. 

Ill  Illinois,  we  have  a  special  program  of 
re.euiie  sharing  which  allocates  one-twelfth 
of  our  slate  Income  tax  receipts  to  local  gov- 
rrnmeuts.  Local  goverumeutti  will  feel  that 
loss  directly.  We  have  a  sluUlar  program  for 
our  gasoline  tax  to  fund  local  road  repairs 
and  Improvements. 

We  have  inaugurated  exten.<^ive  programs 
of  state  aid  to  public  transportation  pro- 
grams, not  merely  to  the  new  Regional  Trans- 
portation Authority  in  metroj^olltan  Chicago, 
but  to  downstate  transit  dlstrlcls  as  well. 
The  state  provides  the  largest  amount  of 
support — well  over  $100  million— to  the 
authority  outside  the  fare  box. 

Unlike  New  York  State,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois bears  the  entire  non-federal  costs  of 
welfare  and  social  services. 

Obviously,  when  the  federal  government 
takes  action  to  reduce  Its  financial  support 
In  vital  state  programs.  It  biurts  not  only  the 
state,  but  local  governments  and,  most  Im- 
portant, the  people  who  depend  on  us  for 
support.  When  these  negative  federal  actions 
come  In  time  of  recession,  they  compound 
our  problems  In  meeting  the  needs  of  people. 

During  the  comU>g  fiscal  year  we  will  be 
paying  the  full  costs  of  inflation  on  the 
expenditure  side  at  the  same  time  that  v.e 
are  feeling  the  devastating  eftects  of  reces- 
sion on  the  revenue  side.  In  effect,  we  will 
be  paying  inflation  costs  with  recession 
dollars. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  prudent  fiscal 
management  hi  the  face  of  business  cycles. 
When  the  economy  is  overheating,  reventies 
increase  more  than  expected  creating  a  very 
false  sense  of  Inexhaustible  dollars. 

Despite  unanticipated  revenues,  v.e  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  hold  down  tlie  rise  in 
state  spending.  These  efforts  often  encoun- 
tered difficulty  in  the  face  of  strong  presstircs 
for  substantial  spending  increases  In  current 
state  programs  which  btUIt  up  not  merely 
larger  budget  bases,  but  expectations  of  fu- 
ture increases.  When  recession  cuts  down  on 
our  available  revenues,  the  pressure  of  this 
spending  from  times  of  prosperity  create 
serious  financial  problems  for  state  govern- 
ment. 

What  can  the  federal  government  do  to 
help  state  and  local  governments  in  the  im- 
mediate fiscal  crisis?  How  can  these  crises 
be  avoided  in  the  future?  I  have  some 
suggestions. 

First  of  all,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  must  restrain  themselves  from  mak- 
ing our  problems  substantially  worse  than 
they  already  are.  The  Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's FT  1076  federal  budget  on  state  and 
local  governments  would  have  been  riiinous. 
That  budget  would  have  reduced  federal  cost 
sharing  for  social  services  and  for  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  and  Medicaid  programs. 
It  would  have  reduced  federal  commitments 
to  ongoing  programs  In  other  areas,  particu- 
larly health  services. 

These  changes  would  have  cost  Illlnola 
over  «100  '  mUllon.  And  they  wotUd  have 
forced  us  either  into  additlotukl  cuts  in  serv- 
ices provided  to  people  hurting  from  the 
recession,  or  raiding  resources  of  other  state- 
funded  programs  to  sustain  federally-aided 
programs.  Fortunately,  Congress  imposed  a 
more  humane  wisdom. 

Second,  the  federal  government  can  accel- 
erate capital  spending.  If  construction 
.Hpending  can  be  coordinated  with  state  capi- 
tal spending,  short  lead  time  projects  can  be 
started  and  can  have  an  Immediate  and  posi- 
tive Impaot  on  the  economy,  particularly 
on  unemployment. 
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Federal    bureaucrats    have 
wreak  havoc  on  our  state  and 
They  wield   enormous  power 
no    accountability — to    you    or 
human  and  governmental 
their  actions.  Federal   red 
prevents  us  from  taking  those 
to  combat  economic  eniergenci 
(he  human  needs  the 
state  and  local  governments 
to  re.spond  to  people's  needs,  th 
twisted  red  tape  must  be 
rcaucratlc     insensltlvlty     niu 
olnated  to  the  broader  liunian 
all  serve. 

If  federal  money  were  availa 
bureaucratic  red  tape  were  cut 
put  hundreds  of  millions  of 
struction  projects  under  contr 
mer  for  .school  constiiiction  a 
tion.    nsental    health    facility 
p.'^vk  and  recreational  linprov 
transportation   facilities   impr 
highway  and  other  road  repair 
eel';  would  create  millions  of 
pavroUs  and  geneml  local  and 
enne.=.    in   addition    to   meetin 
n.-'Cfis-. 

One  of  the  most  tisfful  thin 
t-o-ernment  has  done  is  the 
legislation  allowing  the  states 
ment  of  matching  funds  for 
R( ruction.   This   decision,   for 
U>  thank  the  Congress,  !s 
maintain  major  road  ron.s 
in  the  fact  of  stagnant  and 
line  tax  receipts. 

Tliird,  a  state  and  local  fir; 
money  problem  tlmt  admits 
solution:  money. 

General    revenue    sharing    si 
ncwed  and  quickly.  If  luicerta 
newal  begin.s  to  biilld,  some  jur 
begiii  to  hold  back  on  spending 
the  Impact  of  lo."slng  revenue 
ther  cutbacks   in  state  and 
would  have  a  negative  Impac 
mcnt  ns  well  as  reducing  public 

The  concept  of  federal 
recession  assistance  to  state 
evninent  has  much  to  commeni 
state  and  local  povernments 
employment   and   spending 
economic   policy  calls  for   the 
to  cut  back  during  recession. 

For   this    reason,    I    suppoi  t 
needed  Intergovernmental 
of    1975.   which   would   provld 
resources  to  state  and  local 
reverse  this  cycle  In  times  of 
ble.  This  assistance  should 
bered  by  categorical  restrictlo4s 
be  provided  in  the  .spirit  of 
sharing. 

If  we  are  to  tie  entitlementi 
tercyclical  program  to 
as  Comprehensive  Employraer  b 
ing  Act  funds  are  now,  the 
ment  must  cooperate  with  the 
proving  the  statistical  valldltj 
employment  estimates^ 

"There  have  been  some  area 
munlcatlon  and  cooperation 
eral  government  and  state  and 
mcnts  has  improved 
cedures  for  consultation  with 
government  in  the  Congressional 
form  Act,  the  recent  wiUingnes  s 
utive  Branch  to  consult  with 
officials  and  the  requirement  o: 
pact  statements  of  federal 
and  local  government  budgets 
in  the  right  direction.  Further 
could  be  made  if  state  and 
were   more   thoroughly 
development  of  the  federal 
economic  forecasting. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to 
not  here  to  suggest  that  thi 
state  and  local  governments 
standing  in  line  waiting  for 
outs.  I  do  believe  that  fedeAil 
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appropriately  be  made  available  l|i  the  areas 
I  have  mentioned. 

At  the  same  time,  state  and  lo^al 
ments   have   a  real   responsibiUt  r- 
revenues  are  Increasing  or  decrei  «lug. 
responsibility  is  to  start  resistlhi 
snres  to  spend  dollars  on  every  pi  iblem' 
comes  over  the  horizon — and  to  li^tall  1 
management  techniques  to  help  i 
geoning  bureaucracies.  This 
ample — elimination     of     low-pribrlty 
(■rams,  fighting  the  spread  of  mldc  le  : 
nient.   Installation   of   zero   base 
and     management     by     objectlvi 
controlling   payrolls,   and  eliminltii: 
I'liiftl  r«'s>ear<  h  riiid  planning  acti 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President, 
of  Nfnth  Carolina  lias  begun 
tivc  program,  working  within 
work  of  a  Federal  program 
costs  of  today  have  wreaked 
many,  many  programs  and 
lina  has  taken  a  step  that 
great  significance  to  local  and 
ernments.  I  ask  unanimous 
an  article  from  Business  Week 
ing  the  State's  efforts  be  pr 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  in 
as  follows: 
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Welfare  Dept.'s 


Frusi  rated  like  mo.st  states  by 
inn  costs  of  social  services.  Nor 
has  dumped  the  administration 
eral-state  medicaid  program  ont< 
private   enterprise.   Last   week 
linique  contract  with  Bergen 
binding  tlie  Los  Angeles-based 
run  the  program  on  a  fixed-cost 

Noi  th  Carolina  will  turn  over  i 
lion  medicaid  budget  for  the  nex 
to  41  Bergen  Brunswig  subsidiary 
di.--i!ibute  the  funds  to  the 
medicaid  recipients.  The  comparer 
any  excess  costs,  but  It  can  keep 
money  It  manages  to  save  throug|i 
compnteri/;ed  controls  it  plans 
claims.  In  effect,  North  Carolina 
arrangement   will    insure    against 
costs  and  may  even  save  money. 

Washington  officials  believe  the 
could  spread  to  other  states  In  th( 
medicaid  program.  "There's  golni 
of  interest  from  states  that  are 
crunch,"  says  M.  Keith  Weikel,  C( 
of  the  Health,  Education  & 
medical  services  administration. 

Insurance  companies  are  more 
fact,  Bergen  Brunswig  was  the 
insurance  and  health  care  group  i 
participate  that  actually  bid  or 
Carolina  contract.  "The  problems 
people  on  welfare  are  very  specia 
Ham  C.  White,  Jr.,  vice-president 
tial  Insurance  Co.  of  America.  "I 
we'd  be  Interested  In  doing  It' 
Brunswig  makes  a  profit,  he  says 

More  commonly,  insurance  co: 
as  nonrlsk  fiscal  Intermediaries, 
medicaid  and  medicare  funds 
ernment.  Since  they  have  little 
cut  costs,  "they  don't  screen 
simply  pay  them,"  says  Emil  P. 
chairman  and  president  of  Bergefi 
which  manufactures  and 
and  health  care  products.  Its 
year  ended  last  Aug.  31  were 

TIGHTER    CONTROL 

Bergen  Brunswig's  IBM  370  co  nputer  will 
track  each  medicaid  recipieni ,  rejecting 
faulty  claims  before  they  are  paii  I  instead  of 
following  the  costly  poat-paymen  ;  audit  pro- 
cedure common  to  medicaid  adn  Inlstratlon, 
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according  to  Martini.  The  computer  will  be 
located  at  the  Raleigh  office  of  the  Bergen 
Bnuiswlg  subsidiary,  Health  Application 
Systems,  along  with  ISO  employees.  To  re- 
duce North  Carolina's  two-day  average 
medicaid  hospitalization — well  above  the  1.6 
days  of  California  and  many  other  states — 
doctors  handling  medicaid  patients  must  as- 
sign an  expected  length-of-stay  to  each  pa- 
tient at  entry  and  get  permission  to  prolong 
the  stay.  "If  we  can  get  the  average  hospital 
days  down  to  only  1.9,  we'll  save  $4-million," 
says  MartlnL 

Such  zeal — and  its  potential  payoff  in 
profits  for  Bergen  Brunswig — could  threaten 
the  quality  of  care,  say  North  Carolina  legis- 
lators who  oppose  the  plan.  HEW,  which 
monitors  the  medicaid  program,  feels  that 
quality  will  be  guarded  by  a  physicians'  re- 
view board  that  will  hear  disputed  claims 
and  study  complaints.  The  nonprofit  board, 
the  North  Carolina  Medical  Peer  Review 
Foundation,  was  set  up  by  the  state's  doc- 
tors and  dentists  specifically  for  the  contract 
with  Bergen  Brunswig,  which  hired  it  as  a 
subcontractor.  It  will  have  a  central  staff  of 
100  in  Raleigh  and  about  50  field  representa- 
tives around  the  state.  Bergen  Brunswig  has 
also  posted  a  $6-milliou  performance  bond. 

SAVING    MONEY    NOW 

No  newcomer  to  North  Caroliiia,  Bergen 
Brunswig  has  been  running  the  prescription 
drug  segment  of  the  state's  medicaid  program 
for  two  years.  By  weeding  oxit  fraudulent  and 
ineligible  claimants.  It  will  save  North  Caro- 
lina an  estimated  .^l.S-million  on  a  budget  of 
S2C-milllon  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  spys 
David  T.  Flaherty,  the  slate's  secretary  of 
lumian  resources. 

Actually,  the  state  could  use  Us  own  com- 
puters to  hunt  down  medicaid  abuses.  Illi- 
nois, for  one,  plan  to  do  this.  But  HEW's 
Weikel  notes  that  "there's  more  Incentive 
when  you're  a  profit-and-loss  statement," 
and,  in  North  Carolina,  Flaherty  says  he 
could  not  even  get  funds  for  a  study  of  the 
project,  let  alone  the  $3-milllon  lie  figures 
he  would  need  in  software. 

With  North  Carolina's  met'ici'.id  payments 
zooming  from  $16.5-miUion  in  1969  to  a  pro- 
jected $244-niillion  for  fiscal  1977.  Bergen 
Brunswig  has  protected  itself  by  arranging 
a  $6-million  reinsurance  deal  with  an  out- 
.side  partner  who  will  share  in  any  profit-s. 
"We  wouldn't  have  done  It  without  that," 
sajs  Martini.  And  the  company  and  the  state 
can  cancel  their  contract  on  four  months' 
notice. 

Bergen  Brunswig  clearly  does  not  expect  to 
cancel.  Next  month  it  plaiis  to  propose  a 
North  enrol Ina-style  medicaid  deal  to  other 
states.  North  Carolina's  Flaherty  is  equally 
hopeful.  "For  the  first  time,  we  wont  have  to 
sign  a  blank  check  for  medicaid."  he  says. 
"We've  finally  put  a  cap  on  it." 


THE    ROLE    OP   THE    PRESS   IN   AN 
OPEN    SOCIETY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Naval  War  College 
Review  an  excellent  lecture  by  Mr.  Philip 
Geyelin,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "The  Role  of 
the  Press  in  an  Open  Society." 

Because  the  essence  of  this  piece  is  so 
timely,  I  believe  it  will  prove  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tub  Role  op  the  Press  in  an  Open 

Society 

(A  lectin-e  given  at  the  Naval  War  College 

by  Mr.  PhUlp  Geyelin) 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  this  eve- 


ning and  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  so  distinguished  a  gathering  about  mat- 
ters concerning  our  respective  trades — the 
media  and  the  military. 

A  similar  adventure  before  a  comparable 
audience  at  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  in 
Quanttco  makes  me  fully  aware  that  there 
exists  in  military  circles  a  certain  lack  of  af- 
finity with  the  press.  You  might  even  call 
it  a  hostility.  They  were  polite  down  at  Quan- 
tlco  and  militarily  proper,  standing  up  when 
we  came  in  and  again  when  we  walked  out. 
But  In  between  it  v.as  Bangladesh.  Nothing 
was  thi-own  no  blows  were  struck,  but  thei-e 
existed  a  firm  conviction  that  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  war  by  newspapers  and  televi- 
sion had  contributed  in  a  major  way  ta  pro- 
longing It,  to  greatly  increasing  the  cost  hi 
lives,  and,  in  the  end,  to  making  a  victory 
impossible  in  any  conventional  sense  of  the 
word.  The  message  was  abundantly  clear  to 
the  panel  consisting  of  a  CBS  reporter,  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent,  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Times,  and  myself,  all  of 
wliom  had  worked  for  varyhig  lengths  of 
tUne  in  Vietnam  and  thought  we  knew  some- 
thing about  It. 

But  that  was  fair  enough  because  having 
myself  spent  several  months  out  there — with 
the  Marines  up  around  the  Rock  Pile  and 
with  the  Army  in  War  Zone  C  and  down  in 
the  delta  with  the  pacifiers — I  think  I  can 
understand  the  frustrations  of  the  mllitsrj-, 
the  civilians  as  well,  and  their  resentment  of 
the  way  the  story  of  the  war  was  being  tcld 
by  the  press  and  received  by  the  public  back 
home. 

I  also  think  that  a  lot  of  this  anger  and 
frustration  was  the  result  of  some  serious 
misconceptions  about  the  role  of  the  pres.s  in 
our  system  of  government,  about  the  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  our  civilian  lead- 
ership, and  about  the  role  of  the  military  in 
tlio  injiuitely  complex  and  delicate  process  by 
\.hich  a  fice  and  open  society  governs  itself. 

I  viotild  like  to  take  this  as  a  starting  pohit 
bpcauEe  I  think  It  wUl  lead  us  hito  some  of 
the  questions  that  may  be  on  your  minds 
and  may  be  central  to  the  theme  of  this  mlli- 
i.uy-medla  conference. 

In  your  letter.  Admiral  LcBourgeois.  you 
posed  some  very  pointed  and  provocative 
questions  which  generally  had  to  do  with: 

Differing  standards  and  styles  of  Journal- 
ism practiced  around  the  world; 

How  well  journalists  of  other  countries 
cover  Washington  or  understa.nd  our  own 
pre.ss  coverage  of  Wa.shhigtou;  and 

How  much  this  matters  with  respect  to  our 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

You  asked  about  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  adversary  role  of  the  press  and 
why  there  Is  so  much  suspicion  and  hostility 
directed  at  the  media  in  their  coverage  of 
military  and  international  news.  Finally,  you 
asked  what  advice  might  be  given  professton- 
al  military  men  who  become  involved  in 
e\  ents  of  news  Interest. 

Let  us  deal  quickly  with  that  last  question 
as  a  separate  issue.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering  It  because  we  have  Just  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  editorially  wKh  respect 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Our  an.swer  iu  that  case  was  that  there  are 
some  things  so  clearly  presidential  in  nature 
and  subject  to  ultimate  civUlan  determina- 
tion that  professional  military  people  ought 
not  to  express  strong  views  about  them  pub- 
licly. I  am  referring  now  to  the  specific  policy 
questions  and  sensitive  political  issues  to 
which  General  Brown  addressed  himself. 
There  were  clearly  elements  in  his  remarks 
that  ought  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  public 
discourse  of  any  responsible,  high-ranking 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government,  whether 
civilian  or  military. 

Nevertheless,  I  "would  quickly  add  before 
setting  this  diffictilt  question  aside  that  this 
is  not  to  say  that  professional  military  peo- 
ple should  be  seen  but  not  heard  on  the 
Issues  that  bear  on  their  principal  concerns. 


They  have  a  duty  to  speak  out  candidly  about 
the  Nation's  defense  needs  or  about  the 
course  of  a  war  or  about  threats  to  this  coun- 
try's seciurity.  a  responsibility  to  report  to 
Congress  and  to  the  people  in  a  forthright 
way.  That  is  as  far  as  I  think  we  ought  to 
wander  off  into  this  particular  thicket,  ex- 
cept to  make  the  observation  that  we  might 
all  have  been  better  off  If  top  military  leaders 
had  been  more  inclined  to  share  with  the 
public  some  of  their  private  reservations 
about  the  strictly  mUltary  aspect  of  what 
was  happenhig  at  various  stages  in  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  I  would  add,  by  way 
of  returning  to  some  of  the  admiral's  ques- 
tions, that  we  might  also  have  been  better 
off  If  the  civilian  leadership  had  been  more 
candid  in  its  dealings  with  the  press  and  the 
public  diu-lng  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  brings  tis  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  my  centrn!  argument,  that  with  respect 
to  mo.'it  of  the  important  national  and  in- 
ternctlonal  issues  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, ttie  press  in  this  (or  any  other) 
country  can  generally  perform  no  better 
in  relation  to  the  Government  than  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  perform  in  rela- 
tion to  the  press.  The  amount  of  truth  that 
you  can  expect  the  press  tz  bring  to  you — 
and  I  am  tising  the  word  "truth"  rather 
grandly — is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on 
the  amount  of  truth  which  the  Government 
wishes  to  make  available. 

That  Is  th?  case,  at  lea^t  for  the  short  haul. 
Happily — and  thi.i  is  something  that  a  suc- 
re;;slon  of  liatlonal  administrations  have 
been  slow  to  learn — It  is  not  so  In  our  coun- 
•iry  over  anv  long  period  of  time.  In  my  view 
that  is  one  of  the  major  lessons  of  Vietnam, 
just  as  it  is  the  lesson  of  Watergate.  In  both 
cases  the  highest  officials  of  Government  set 
out  on  a  course  of  action  which  depended 
for  Its  success  on  concealing  its  true  nature 
from  the  press  and  from  people  who  the 
Government  is  supposed  to  serve.  In  both 
cases  gradual,  grudging  disclosiure  of  the 
true  nature  of  events  raised  grave  public 
doubts  abotit  our  institutions — including 
that  Insiittitions  which  is  called  the  free 
press — and  not  without  some  reason.  It  is 
undeniable  in  the  case  of  the  press  that 
in  both  instances  our  performance  was  un- 
even, that  we  were,  first  of  all,  slow  to  react 
and  In  some  cases  derelict  in  our  duty,  and 
later,  somet'mes  overzealous  and  from  time 
to  time  tinfair.  While  being  slow  to  get  going, 
we  may  well  have  been  too  hot  in  our  pur- 
suit. 'Yet.  this  hardly  sustains  the  charge 
that  critical  reporting  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  the  root  cause  of  our  troubles  there. 
Our  troubles  began  with  the  fact  that  the 
Government  never  mode  an  honest  effort  to 
rally  public  .support  for  Its  policy  on  the  basis 
of  a  candid  declaration  of  what  the  policy 
actually  was.  Still  less  does  it  sustain  the 
even  more  excessive  charge  that  some  col- 
lective bias  on  the  part  of  the  press  was 
responsible  for  tlie  crisis  in  otir  affairs — 
the  collection  of  crimes  and  improprieties 
and  deceptions  and  conspiracies — ^whlch  has 
come  to  be  lumped  together  under  the  catch- 
all label  Watergate. 

The  point  is  that  these  things  happened — 
as  you  can  hear  for  yourself  by  reviewing 
almost  any  session  of  the  Watergate  cover-up 
trial.  Things  adverse  to  American  interests 
also  took  place  in  Vietnam.  Over  time,  the 
North  Vietnamese  proved  to  be  a  lot  more 
resourceful  than  they  were  ever  thought 
capable  of  being;  whether  it  was  the  TET 
offensive,  the  later  sweep  through  the  DMZ. 
or  simply  the  steady,  relentless  pressure  in 
the  highlands  or  in  III  Corps.  The  Ameri- 
can mission  proved  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
difficult  to  {>ccomplish,  under  the  ground 
rules  which  civUian  leaders  fixed  from  the 
very  start,  than  most  people  suppofed  it 
would  be.  In  other  words,  events  were  the 
determining  factors,  and  the  press,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  skUl,  doggedness.  and  accu- 
racy, reported  these  events. 

Therefore,  one  must  ask  the  question. 
'What   Is  the  source  of  the  hostility  and 
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antipathy  t&viard  the  press  In  the  year  1974?" 
I  would  say  that  In  large  measure  this  situa- 
tion developed  from  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  a  decade  of  racial  conflict,  campus  dis- 
orders, eco  ;omlc  distress,  war,  and  unprece- 
dented misconduct  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Government,  the  press  has  been  telling  the 
people  things  that  the  people  do  not  really 
want  to  hear  and  that  the  Government  does 
not  want  the  people  to  know  or  at  least  to 
tlilnk  much  about.  There  ore  other  reasons, 
of  course,  bit  a  large  part  of  our  problem,  I 
would  argue.  Is  that  we  have  been  bringing 
you  br.d  news,  not  for  the  sheer  Joy  of  It,  but 
becaiisc  the  news  has  not  been  ba'.l.  Now  the 
question  U  wl. ether  you  WDuld  really  want 
It  any  other  way.  anU  If  so,  how. 

Let  us  taicc  a  quick  lock  at  .some  alternn- 
tives.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  so-called  press 
Is  completely  controlled  by  the  government  — 
worth  reading  o;Uy  ii  you  want  to  know  what 
the  government  wants  you  to  know.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  other  Communist  gov- 
ernmeiiLs  nuU  a  food  many  right-wing, 
totalitnrlan  governments  as  well.  I  remem- 
ber meeting  a  delegation  ol  visiting  Chiui-'iie 
"newspapermen"  who-e  leader  annoanred"  ut 
th»  outi>et  of  the  convcisatlon  that  thoy 
could  not  dlscuos  Watergate  becai.ie  of  t'.ie 
sensiUvity  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  They  did  not.  In  other  words,  wish 
to  Inquire  Into  the  single  most  important 
political  even  on  the  American  scene.  Would 
anybody  In  this  country  want  to  be  served 
by  a  corps  of  Amcricin  foreign  correspond- 
ents uncier  similar  wraps?  Or  assorted  travels 
around  the  world.  I  have  had  some  e.xperi- 
ence  with  what  happens  to  the  bad  nexs. 
Sometimes  U  is  removed  with  scissors  or  a 
blue  pencil,  as  in  Jordan  or  Lebanon,  and 
sometimes  more  subtly,  rs  In  Nasser's  Egypt. 
The  trick  w.as  merely  to  hold  up  objection- 
able copy  for  2i  hours  or  so  while  the  com- 
petition's copy  moved  out  unimpeded.  Under 
such  circumstances  and  In  tlie  face  of  Im- 
patient cables  from  the  home  oSlce.  the  pres- 
sure is  strong  to  give  tl^.e  local  government's 
monitors  the  lenst  possible  offense.  Even  in 
son^e  Western  democracies,  government  sub- 
sidies— and  the  concomitant  power  to  with- 
hold them — serve  to  restrain  genuinely  free 
expression  by  the  press.  In  France  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  entire  edition  of  a  news- 
paper to  be  confiscated  by  the  Government 
to  block  reports  on  atrocities  by  French 
forces  in  the  Algerian  war.  How  many  people 
in  this  country  would  have  wanted  American 
newspapers  similarly  treated  during  the 
Vietnam  war?  Britain's  press  perhaps  most 
closely  resembles  our  own  In  its  long  tradi- 
tion of  free  expression,  and  yet  if  the  Ameri- 
can press  had  been  subject  to  British  con- 
cepts of  pretrial  publicity  and  Ubel,  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  story  of  Watergate  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  point  of  the  Ervln 
committee  bearings  or  to  the  Initiation  of 
the  lmp>eachment  procei^s  In  the  House.  We 
therefore  have  the  venerable  Times  of  Lon- 
don describing  the  Washington  Post's  Water- 
gate rerxwting  as  a  lynching  party. 

While  participating  on  a  recent  French 
television  panel,  I  heard  the  proposition  seri- 
ously advanced  that  "two  little  Journalists" 
bad  brought  down  one  of  the  finest  American 
Presidents  in  history."  That  proi>o8ltion  is 
wrong  on  two  counts:  what  the  press  did 
was  to  report  events.  It  was  the  events  that 
brought  down  Mr.  Nixon:  the  tapes  and 
Judge  Sirica,  an  alert  watchman  at  the 
Democratic  Party  headquarters,  the  enemies 
list,  the  pliunbers,  the  burglary  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg's  psychiatrist,  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  the  rest.  In  the  last  analj-sls.  Mr. 
Nixon  brought  Mr.  Nixon  down.  And  on  a  sec- 
ond count  thla  proposition  Is  wrong  because 
contrary  to  what  a  great  many  French  and 
other  Europeans  feel,  Mr.  Nixon  was  not,  by 
the  Judgment  of  his  own  people  and  of  the 
Congress  nearly  as  toe  and  upright  a  figure 
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as  the  European  press  had  led  tlieir 
to  believe.  He  was.  on  the 
possibly  the  most  dangerous 
iilstory.  And  yet  the  reason  for 
remains  a  mystery  to  many 
the  world.  The  fact  that  the 
newpaper  readers  even  in  some  ol 
mo3t  open  oocieues  were  totally 
for  the  denouement  of  Watergate 
Predldent's  ultimate  disgrace  is  ai 
conuncM.ary  on  the  standards  of 
v.hich  prevail  elsewhere  in  the  w 
mentary,  you  might  saj',  on  the 
that  aie  available  to  u'?. 

That  Is  why  It  is  d!tf.'.rbl:^.g  tc 
sDnilY:^  and  responsible  people 
n^i?ut,    inrtu.^try,    and    la    the 
litany:   "Why  dr>  jru  only  pnbl 
r.'ws:  v.'liv  dont  you  tell  us  the 
The  fn'jt  is  v.c  dn  tell  you  the  g*cd 
finly  be^au:*>  we  dut'fi.illy  report 
that   Prcidcnts   ar.d   Senators 
rr.cmbcr.T  a"-d  generals  and  admir  i 
in;;— the  prof,-PS3  report  s.  tl^e  siic 
the  roso-tintcd  view  of  economic 
ctiT  Intiprnntional   achievements, 
fcrtlvcnc  s  f>r  wcancrg  svsterr.s  a 
liithfiilly.  ofte.i  in  f'.iU  text,  in 
erery  day.  And  there  Is  somptiiing 
kno";  abov.*,  mu'h  of  the  bad  w 
print:   It  u?;vaHy  coine-,  often 
but  no  l?.=3  vplla'ily  on  that  aci 
Government  ofliclals,   politicians 
tary  ofRcers  who  do  not  believe 
Ftorif,   f.ha  do  not  share  the 
view  of  thlnj^,  or  who  dtsasree 
in!»  policy.  Just  the  other  day.  a 
ofTicinl   from  tlie  Ford  admlnist 
before  our  editorial  board  to  a 
gram  of  economic  rellei'  for  arc 
core   unemployment   which   he 
o-\n  admlnt  tratl-^n  wa.<5  not   d 
about.  He  iirgcd  us  to  send  a 
photo:^rapher  out  to  a  ghetto  or 
rlnla  mining  town  to  pttbllcize 
poverty.  This  request  came  from 
tratlon  which,  at  the  same  time 
the    other    corner    of    if?    mouf 
accxises   the   pre  s   of  nccentu 
news.  It  comes  from  .tn  administAt 
only  reccuily   could   bring  itself 
word  "recession"  while  the  clear 
recession  was  before  our  very  ey> 
peachable   unemployment   figu 
duction  .statistics  made  pviblic 
ernment.  As  with  the  economic 
it  was  v;ith  Vietnam  and  Waterg 
news  behind  the  confident  body 
the   hard  evidence  of  criminal 
hind  the  Presidential  protestatli^s 
ccnce  came  from  honorable 
clals  of  Government  who  deeply 
the  public  was  not  being  told  th( 

Of  course   there   is   room   in 
for  Inaccuracy  or  poor  Judgment 
of  the  press.  There  Is  the  poss 
as  well,  for  bias  Is  a  frailty 
all :  to  reporters,  to  editors,  and 
who   brings   his   own    partlculai 
and   predelictlons   to   bear   in 
fairness  of  the  press.  But  in 
consider  the  alternatives.  I  suggei  t 
Is  a  dh-ect  connection  between 
press  we  have  and  the  kind  of 
we  have,  between  a  free  press 
society.  "Vou  cannot  have  one 
other.  It  therefore  says  somethlilg 
about  the  depth  of  our  reverence 
society  when  so  many  promine: 
suniably   thouj^tful  people 
deep  dlstate  for  the  free  and 
ing  of  the  press  by  demanding 
spiracy  lu  restraint  of  bad  new 
Is  not  in  the  business  of  buildin 
or  Images;   It  Is  in  the  bu.sine.s; 
Government  accoxuitablc  to  the 
to  a  certain  extent,  It  Is  In  the 
business,  if  you  will.  I  would  no 
we  could  not  do  this  business 
we    do.    But    I    would    leave 
thought  that  when  the  Founding 
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WORLD  FOOD  SUPPLIES:   N^W  AT- 
TENTION AND  NEW 
NEEDED 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
recently  a  spoke.sman  at  the  U.S. 
incut  of  Agriculture  observed  tha  ; 
hunger  is  receding  as  a  topic  of 
public  interest."  Whether  Uiis 
tion  is  accurate  or  net,  I  wish  to 
upon  my  colleagues  the  fact 
hunger  is  net  decreasing  at  all  as 
lein,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  rapidly 
an  area  which  should  be  moved 
liniclisht  of  public  policy  attention 

A  recent  editorial  in  the 
Tribune   places   due   emphasis 
fiT'owinn  food  problem  which 
both  tlie  United  States  and 
Several  modern-day  phenomen 
led  us  to  tliis  near-crisis  situa 
increase   in   world   population, 
food  prices  and  scarcities  which 
millions  with  stai-vation.  The 
and  mechanical  technology  wHich 
always  provided  us  with  sufflcien ; 
the  past  is  now  reaching  its  nati  iral 
its.  Nev,'  approaches  are  necessai  y 
ductivity  is  to  increase  once  agpin, 
if  the  people  of  the  world  are 
sufficient  food. 

A  Jime  15  article,  by  Gene 
in  Fortune  magazine,  outlines 
fi  new  approach.  Plants  have  a 
potential  which  is  currently 
used.  By  producing  crops  with 
cfHcicnt    photosynthesis 
other  crops,  a  greater  yield  can 
ized.    Crops    with    improved 
traits  offer  us  the  fresh  approaijh 
food*  problem  that  is  so  needed 
production  in  the  years  ahead 
a  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlm|>us 
sent  that  the  two  articles  be  p: 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  th( 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
OR71,  as  follows : 

Wop.Lo  Food:  It  Isn't  a  Fading 
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[From  the  Minneapolis 
June  15,  1975] 

An  otTicial  In  the  U.S.  Departmen ; 
culture  suggested  in  a  speech  last 
world  hunger  is  receding  as  a  topic 
mary  public  interest.  Don  Paarlber  ; 
partment's  director  of  agricultural 
ics.  said  that  In  three  post-war 
the  public  attention  span  on  that 
been  about  two  yeai'S.  Now, 
world  food  situation  remains  preifarious, 
is  slightly  less  so  than  last  teM 
berg   regretfully    expects    the    multitude 
other  problems  to  absorb  Americans' 
tion. 

He's  probably  right.  But  his 
Business  Week  survey  on   agricultural 
search,  are  reminders  of  why  food 
kept  at  the  forefront  of  public  pAUcy. 
main  reason  is  not  the  outlook  for 
decade  cr  two.  During  that  time,  ag  ricultural 
output  is  Ukcly  to  keep  pace  wltl  i 
tlou;   producers  of  farm  surpluses, 
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the  United  States,  will  continue  helping 
with  agricultural  exports  and  aid,  and  de- 
veloping countries  should  be  able  to  Increase 
marginally  their  percapita  food  production 
as  they  did  the  past  20  years. 

After  that  comes  the  deepening  crisis, 
with  projected  trend  lines  In  population  and 
food  crossing  sometime  around  the  year  2000 
and  then  diverging  as  the  deficit  widens.  To 
call  this  a  21st-century  problem  that  may  be 
affected  by  entirely  different  circumstances 
is  an  inadequate  response;  many  of  those 
circumstances  will  be  determined  by  actions 
taken  long  before  then.  For  example,  any 
diminution  in  population  growth  will  re- 
quire sustained  efforts,  for  which  experience 
in  the  poor  countries  Is  not  an  encouraging 
precedent. 

Nor  Is  there  reason  for  complacency  about 
the  short  term.  If  the  food  balance  is  pre- 
carious now,  and  if  a  record  U.S.  harvest  this 
year  Is  a  prerequisite  to  maintaining  that 
balance,  Imagine  what  a  North  American 
drought  in  1975  or  1976  would  do — when 
malnutrition  already  affects  an  estimated 
eighth  of  the  world's  people. 

Against  that  background,  three  policy 
questions  seem  to  us  vrorth  particular  em- 
phasis. One  is  price.  With  food  supply  and 
demand  so  close,  a  slight  shift  toward  deficit 
drives  prices  extraordinarily  high;  a  slight 
shift  toward  surplus  sends  them  plunging. 
Both  to  encourage  production  by  food  ex- 
porters and  to  permit  purchases  by  import- 
ers, better  price  stability  than  there  has  been 
since  1972  is  an  Important  goal.  A  system  of 
International  grain  reserves  would  provide 
a  helpful  buffer. 

Second  Is  agricultural  research.  Experts 
such  as  A.  Richard  Baldwin,  vice  president 
for  research  at  Cargill,  Inc.,  have  been  warn- 
ing for  years  that  more  effort,  public  and 
private,  is  needed.  Total  U.S.  research  now, 
according  to  one  Agriculture  Department 
official.  Is  about  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

lASt.  and  undoubtedly  the  most  sensitive 
and  difficult.  Is  the  need  to  slow  world  popu- 
lation growth.  A  U.N.  conference  on  that 
subject  last  year  produced  much  argimient 
and  little  agreement.  But  at  least  the  sub- 
ject was  aired  In  a  worldwide  forum,  and  we 
think  there's  greater  awareness  that  food 
population  and  economic  development  are 
parts  of  the  same  equation.  Pew  Issues  are  of 
greater  seriousness— which  Is  why  food 
policy  will  remain  perennially  Important. 

A  New  Scientific  Epfcbt  To  Boost  Food 

Otrrpm 

(By  Gene  Bylinsky) 

Americans  have  grown  so  accustomed  to 
the  fabulous  bounty  of  their  farms  that  It 
IS  still  difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  agrl- 
cultitfe  is  entering  a  new  and  troublesome 
era.  The  great  crop  surpluses  have  disap- 
peared and  food  prices  have  soared.  But  few 
people  seem  to  appreciate  the  dimensions  of 
the  underlymg  problems. 

The  disturbing  fact  is  that  the  technol- 
ogies that  made  U.S.  agriculture  a  miracle  of 
productivity— lavish  use  of  fuel,  fertilizer, 
machinery,  and  chemicals,  as  well  as  conven- 
tional plant  and  animal  breeding— are  be- 
n^iil"^  *?  ""^^^^  *^*'""  natural  limits.  The 
number  of  people  fed  by  our  cultivated  land 

vfJf^c  '•^''"^  fertilizer  no  longer  raises  crop 
2,n  ti'^''  .*"■"  **  "^*  '•«*®  »t  «"<»  a  decade 
fStiii^f^^  *  physical  limit  to  how  much 
Ave  ^^  .T?^  contribute  to  plant  gi-owth. 
^wi^th/.  ^*^.  °"  experimental  farms  In 
wwa,  that  epitome  of  American  Ingenuity 
m  corn  growing,   have  remained  level   for 

Tew  hr!«wv.  "^l"''  *''*"  *»*'«  been  no 
new  breakthroughs  In  technology.  The 
^  tenlng  indicators  of  farm  output  raS^ 
W  tl  '•"*^"°"«  a'^out  U.S.  agriculture's 
long-term  ability  to  keep  feeding  a  growing 


niunber  of  Americans   and  simultaneously 
produce  surplus  food  for  a  hungry  world. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  to  be  stire.  we  can 
tmdoubtedly  wrest  some  additional  increase 
In  farm  productivity  from  wider  application 
of  existing  technology  and  conventional  tech- 
niques. But  the  cost  Is  likely  to  be  high.  The 
price  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  the  most  widely 
used  nitrogen  fertilizer,  for  instance,  has 
more  than  tripled — from  $80  to  9266  a  ton — 
in  the  past  four  years.  Striving  to  conserve 
both  energy  and  fertilizer,  researchers  have 
been  developing  such  techniques  as  "trickle" 
or  "drip"  irrigation.  In  wlilch  water  is  de- 
livered in  minute,  measured  amounts  to  each 
plant,  and  they  have  developed  fertilizer  pel- 
lets that  release  their  nutrients  slowly  and 
uniformly.  Such  methods,  however,  are  use- 
ful only  for  expensive  vegetable  crops;  they 
are  too  costly  for  wheat  and  com. 
"a  cicamtic  task  ahead  of  us" 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  entirely  new 
approaches  are  needed  to  increase  farm  pro- 
ductivity. James  G.  Horsfall,  tiie  recently  re- 
tired director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  one  of  the  first  sci- 
entists to  sound  the  alarm  about  flagging 
growth  in  farm  output,  outlines  our  new 
problem  this  way:  "We  now  have  to  look  not 
to  Just  the  equivalent  of  one,  two,  or  three 
great  discoveries,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  chemical  fertUizers  and  hybrid  com,  but 
we  have  to  look  to  quite  a  few  new  ones  in 
the  future  to  maintain  the  yield  increases  we 
have  so  smugly  assumed  we  could  maintain. 
We  have  a  gigantic  task  ahead  of  us." 

The  most  promising  way  to  achieve  these 
new  advances,  Horsfall  and  other  scientists 
agree,  is  to  tap  the  imused  biological  po- 
tential of  plants  and  animals.  This  effort  Is 
Just  beginning.  Besearchers  at  scores  of  uni- 
versity and  government  laboratories  are  con- 
ducting imaginative  experiments  that  seek 
to  improve  the  mechanisms  of  plant  growth 
so  that  the  plants  will  yield  more  food.  Other 
scientists  are  applying  similar  techniques 
Cin  an  effort  to  get  more  offspring  from  farm 
animals  and  to  propagate  animals  of  superior 
quality. 

This  scientific  back-to-nature  movement 
holds  the  promise  of  continuously  renewing 
some  of  our  natiutd  resources  tnttt^f^^  of 
using  them  up.  If  we  could  extend  the  bio- 
logical synthesis  of  nitrogen  fertllteer  that 
now  takes  place  In  some  plants  to  such  cropa 
as  corn  and  wheat,  our  costly  reliance  on 
petrochemical  stock  to  make  fertilizer  could 
be  substantially  reduced. 

Big  improvements  in  cereal  grains  and 
legumes  such  as  soybeans  will  be  the  critical 
tests  of  the  new  biological  approach.  The 
world's  people  rely  on  such  crops  for  about 
three-quarters  of  their  food.  It  Is  clear,  too, 
that  Increased  yields  must  come  mainly  from 
present  fields— not  from  bringing  new  land 
under  the  plow. 

SECRETS  FROM  THE  ALGAE 

The  ultimate  limit  to  per-acre  yields  Is 
imposed  by  plants'  efficiency  In  converting 
sunlight,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  other 
nutrients  into  chemical  energy  that  makes 
them  grow.  This  process  of  photosynthesis 
can  Justifiably  be  called  the  most  important 
biochemical  event  on  earth  but  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily complex.  Its  existence  has  been 
known  for  centuries  but  only  in  recent  dec- 
ades have  scientists  begun  to  unravel  enough 
of  the  details  to  start  their  ambitious  efforts 
to  improve  the  process.  Now  this  research 
may  be  on  tlie  verge  of  paying  practical , 
dividends. 

The  effort  really  got  going  after  Melvln 
Calvin,  a  University  of  California  biochemist, 
discovered  In  the  1950s  how  plants  use  car- 
bon dioxide  in  order  to  grow.  There  are  three 
basic  steps  in  photosynthesis:  First,  light 
energy  from  the  sun  is  absorbed  by  photo- 
synthesis pigments.  prUnarily  chlorophyll. 
Next,  the  absorbed  energy  is  trapped  in  a 


photochemical  reaction  center.  Studying 
algae.  Calvin  found  that  the  traiq>ed  energy 
is  then  tised  to  i>ower  a  complicated  aeries  of 
chemical  reactions.  These  release  oxygen 
from  water  and  take  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air.  ultimately  forming  the  starch,  sugar,  and 
other  carbon  compounds  that  go  Into  the 
making  of  algae  or  any  other  plant.  Tor  bis 
accomplishment.  Calvin  received  a  Nobel 
Prize  In  1961. 

In  the  first  stage  of  this  chemical  chain, 
most  plants  turn  carbon  dioxide  into  phos- 
phoglycerlc  acid,  which  has  three  carbon 
atoms  per  molecule.  Such  plants  have  be- 
come known  In  scientific  shorthand  as  C, 
plants.  They  include  such  important  crops  as 
wheat,  rice,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  and  sun- 
flowers as  well  as  slow-growing  perennials, 
and  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees. 

Had  Calvin  Investigated  the  growth  process 
of  com  or  sugarcane  instead  of  algae,  he 
might  have  discovered  that  they  employ  a 
more  efficient  pbotosyntbetic  process  than 
algae,  wheat,  or  any  other  C.,  plant.  In  addi> 
tion  to  corn  and  sugarcane,  this  second  class 
of  plants  includes  various  fast-growing  trop- 
ical grasses,  and  not  surprisingly,  that  bane 
of  many  a  suburban  homeownei^— crabgrassk 
But  this  more  advanced  photoaynthetlo 
mechanism  remained  unknown  until  the 
1960's  when  It  was  discovered  Independently 
by  scientists  in  Australia  and  HawaU.  Be- 
cause they  fix  carbon  dioxide  into  a  four- 
atom  carbon  compound,  dicarbozyllc  acid, 
these  plants  were  labeled  the  C,  type. 

The  striking  difference  between  the  two 
types  of  photoeynthesis  lies  In  ttie  way  car- 
bon dioxide  is  utiUzed.  Right  after  they 
transform  CO,  into  energy-rich  sugars,  the 
C,  plants  convert  nearly  half  of  these  oom- 
pounds  back  into  carbon  dioxide  and  wasted 
heat  in  a  process  called  photoresplratlon.  It 
was  soon  established  that  com,  sugarcane, 
sorghum,  and  other  C^  plants  photocespire 
at  a  much  slower  rate.  They  have  evolved  a 
cellular  mechanism  that  prevents  most  car- 
bon dioxide  from  escaping  from  their  leaves. 
Around  their  Inner  cells,  where  Calvin-cycle 
photoBynthesls  and  photoresplratlon  occur, 
C4  plants  have  another  layer  of  cells  that  re- 
captures the  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
released  and  converts  it  into  acids  needed  for 
plant  growth. 

Thanks  to  their  greater  efficiency  at  photo- 
synthesis, C,  plants  are  more  productive  than 
C,  plants.  Average  yields  of  com  have  topped 
100  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Uj3.  in  good 
years,  while  those  of  soybeans,  a  C,  plant, 
have  never  reached  twenty-eight. 

WHY  DO  TEEEY  BREATHE   IN  THE   DAYTIME? 

Why  nature  produced  this  pbotosyntbetic 
gap  remains  a  mystery.  All  plants  respire,  or 
breathe,  at  night — but  that  process,  a  useful 
biological  combustion  of  energy-rich  carbon 
compounds,  makes  plants  grow.  In  contrast, 
daytime  breathing,  or  photoresplratlon, 
seems  to  serve  no  useful  end.  One  theory  is 
that  when  plants  evolved  millions  of  yeais 
ago.  the  earth's  atmosphere  contained  much 
more  carbon  dioxide  and  much  less  oxygen 
than  it  does  now.  In  that  carbon  dioxide- 
rich  atmosphere,  the  C,  plants  flourished. 
Photoresplratlon  would  have  been  no  hin- 
drance to  their  growth,  and  might  also  have 
served  as  a  waste-disposal  valve  to  keep  at- 
mospheric carbon  dioxide  in  an  equilibrium. 

But  as  more  and  more  plants  evolved,  they 
consumed  carbon  dioxide,  reducing  the  vol- 
ume of  the  gas  to  Its  present  level  of  .03  per- 
cent of  the  air.  At  the  same  time,  oxygen 
stabilized  at  the  present  21  percent.  This 
mix  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  slows  the 
growth  of  C3  plants.  The  high  proportion  of 
oxygen  inhibits  photosyn thesis  by  encour- 
aging photorespiratlon.  In  contrast,  C, 
plants  are  much  better  adapted  to  lower 
carbon  dioxide  concentrations  In  the  atmos- 
phere, and  high  oxygen  content  doesnt 
bother  them.  These  plants  may  be  nature's 
way  of  adjusting  to  changing  conditions. 
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Desplta  tbelr  pbotosyntbetlc  Mlvantages. 
C,  pUnts  miffer  from  ona  major  handicap. 
Ttaey  are  mainly  tropical  or  semltroplcal  In 
origin,  and  Utey  need  Intense  simllght  to 
tbrive.  Sugarcane  and  pineapple  can  be 
raised  only  In  hot  climate*.  Com,  the  largest 
of  the  C,  crops,  originated  In  the  mountains 
of  Mexico,  and  can  be  grown  In  a  colder 
cllniate  than  other  C,  crops.  But  even  ver- 
satile com  usually  does  poorly  when  grown 
at  latitudes  above  SO  degrees — a  line  that 
stretches;  aoibss  southern  Canada.  On  the 
other  band.  C,  plants  such  as  wheat  and  rye 
grow  In  latitudes  as  far  north  as  FiiUand. 

One  of  the  discoverers  of  photoresplra- 
tion.  J.  P.  Decker,  then  a  plant  physiologist 
In  Puerto  Rico,  correctly  deduced  at  the 
time  of  his  discovery  that  if  the  process  were 
eliminated,  or  slowed  down,  yields  of  C, 
plants  would  rise.  Today  scientists  are  con- 
vlnced  that  both  C,  and  C,  crops  can  be  Im- 
proved subatantlally.  Even  the  most  efficient 
crops.  Including  tboee  that  produce  record 
yields,  operate  at  only  about  half  their 
photosyntlMttc  potential.  Crops  yielding 
average  harvests  represent  an  efficiency  level 
of  only  about  30  percent. 

The  tbaoreUcal  upper  limit  to  conversion 
of  light  quanta  Into  plant  material  is  prob- 
ably about  8  percent  of  total  solar  radiation 
for  C,  plants  and  between  S  and  6  percent 
for  C,  plants.  But  most  C^  crops  actuaUy 
convert  only  about  2  percent  of  the  sunlight 
they  receive:  average  C,  plants  utlllae  only 
about  1  percent.  So  there  la  lots  of  room  for 
increasing  yields  by  Incieaslng  the  photosyn- 
thetie  effldeney  of  both  types  of  crops.  Com 
yields,  for  Instance,  might  be  doubled  from 
the  present  record  of  300  bushels  to  600 
bushels  an  acre. 

HIT  ICC  IM  THE  COSIfFIELO 

The  task  Is  being  tackled  from  a  nxunher 
of  directions.  Since  Cj  crops  appear  starved 
for  carbon  dioxide,  a  spectacular  gain  in 
their  growth  rate  can  be  achieved  by  expos- 
ing them  to  Increased  amounts  of  the  color- 
less, odorless  gas.  After  the  Idea  was  applied 
in  American  greenhouses  about  two  decades 
•gp,  yields  of  tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  cucum- 
bers rose  by  25  to  100  percent.  Naturally,  it 
is  far  more  difficult  and  costly  to  apply  CO, 
to  plants  in  open  fields,  but  it  can  be  done. 

As  long  ago  as  1968.  David  Jordan,  a  corn 
grower  near  Tipton,  Indiana,  dropped  one- 
pound  chunks  of  dry  ice — CO.  in  solid  form — 
twenty-live  feet  apart  In  a 'portion  of  his 
field.  He  harvested  214  bushels  per  acre  from 
that  sector,  one-third  more  than  from  the 
rest  of  hU  planting.  "He  did  what  few  plant 
Bcientlste  have  yet  tried,"  says  Sylvan  H. 
Wittwcr.  assistant  dean  for  agriculture  at 
Michigan  State  University,  who  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  most  prolific  originators  of  new  con- 
oepte  for  biochemical  advances  in  farming,  it 
was  Wlttwer's  prodding.  In  technical  papers 
and  at  agricultural  forums,  that  Introduced 
CO„  into  VS.  greeniiouses. 

Wittwer  and  other  carbon  dioxide  en- 
thusiasta  are  convinced  that  efficient  ways 
to  deliver  the  gas  to  crops  iu  open  fields 
will  eventualiy  be  found.  Among  the  pos- 
sibilities are  controlled  release  of  the  gas 
from  microcapsules  sprayed  on  planto,  mix- 
ing CO,  with  water  In  trickle-irrigation  sys- 
tems, or  sowing  peUete  of  dry  Ice  \n  the 
fields.  Wittwer  seriously  envisages  drilling 
deep  wells  to  retrieve  the  gas  locked  in  tlie 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Vast  deposits  of  CO.  ap- 
pear to  lie  beneath  such  states  us  Texas' and 
Mississippi. 

Above  ground,  one  direct  way  of  improving 
the  pbotosynthetlc  efficiency  of  plants  would 
be  to  redesign  the  geometric  arrangement  of 
their  leaves  so  they  would  receive  more  of 
the  sunlight  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed.  In 
temperate  zones,  the  most  Intense  sunlight 
occurs  at  the  time  of  year  when  only  a  small 
part  of  the  plant  canopy  ha^  spread  across 
the  ground.  In  the  sununer,  when  plants 
mature,  sunlight  Is  declining  in  intensity — 
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the  wrong  time  for  a  maxinum  rate  of 
growth.  I 

In  their  quest  for  ways  to  red  ssign  plants, 
a  number  of  leading  researcheri  are  turning 
increasingly  to  computer  slmuU  tlons  of  crop 
growing.  Por  example,  plant  physiologist 
Robert  S.  Loomis  and  his  asso  iates  at  the 
University  of  California  at  J>  vis  recently 
completed  a  model  of  sugar-beel  growth  that 
contains  more  than  4,000  Fortrai  statements, 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  <  omplex  pro- 
grams ever  written.  The  first  pj  yoff  was  the 
discovery  of  a  new  way  to  rais  the  photo- 
synthetic  efficiency  of  this  mi  Jor  C.  crop. 
The  model  showed  that  if  dwa  "f-leaf  sugar 
beets  yet  to  be  developed  were  p  lanted  mxich 
closer  together  than  is  possible  with  normal 
sugar  beets,  better  utilization  of  sunlight 
would  result  In  a  larger  and  mori  useful  crop, 
with  a  root  ylolrtlrg  50  percent  i  agar  instead 
of  the  present  30  to  40  percent. 

The  same  principle  could  b  i  applied  to 
other  crops,  including  com.  Oi  course,  the 
plant  would  have  to  use  the  ad  led  sunlight 
to  grow  more  foodstuff,  not  jus  c  more  stallc 
or  inedible  leaves.  In  recent  years,  plant 
breeders  have  had  limited  su  :cess  at  re- 
designing plants  to  put  more  growth  Into 
grain  and  seeds.  Now  biocheit  Ists  are  be- 
ginning to  reach  the  same  goal  by  redirect- 
ing plants'  meta)x>lic  patliwaya  a  more  di- 
rect but  much  more  difficult  r<  ute. 

A  SEAKCH  roa  "BIOLOCICAL  AN'   IFREEZE." 

An  obvious  way  to  synchi  onize  plant 
growth  with  maximum  siinl  ght — partic- 
ularly for  such  C,  crops  as  corn-  -would  be  to 
plant  earlier  in  the  year.  Accor*  ingly.  sclexi- 
tlsts  at  Cornell  are  looking  fo  •  'biological 
antifreeze" — plant  substances  ■  hat  allow  a 
plant  to  survive  could  temperi  tures.  Plant 
breeders  are  trying  to  develop  varieties  of 
com  that  will  flower  a  few  weeki  earlier  than 
the  present  hybrid  varieties,  whl  h  have  been 
bred  to  fit  the  growing  season  n  the  upper 
Midwest.  By  absorbing  more  st  iilight  when 
days  are  longer,  such  new  brecdi  should  pro- 
duce more  grain  per  plant. 

Some  scientists  think  U.S.  cor  i  production 
could  be  dramatically  increasec  if  the  com 
belt  were  stretched  south  aboi  t  300  miles, 
where  com  could  grow  longer  s  nd  get  more 
sunshine.  The  present  com  )eU  evolved 
partly  because  the  most  advai  ced  farmers 
and  farm  scientists  happened  1  o  live  there, 
not  because  the  climate  was  I  est  for  crop 
need?.  One  government  plant  phj'siologlst 
complains:  "We  optimized  con  for  Minne- 
sota Instead  of  tailoring  It  for  st  .tes  with  the 
optimum  pbotosynthetlc  condit  ons." 

Since  moving  the  fanners  seei  is  out  of  the 
question,  scientists  are  work  ng  on  the 
plants  themselves.  The  fastest  results  con- 
ceivably could  come  by  develop  ng  chemical 
Inhibitors  of  photorespiratlon.  Kt  Michigan 
State,  biochemist  Nathan  E.  To!  bert  and  his 
associates  are  trying  to  apply  a  ich  controls 
at  the  beginning  of  the  "pli  Dtosynthetic 
process.  They  have  found  that  t  le  early-act- 
ing enzyme,  ribulose  dlphosphi  te  carboxyl- 
ase, which  initiates  photosyn  hesis  in  C, 
plants,  is  not  ver>-  choosy.  It  w  U  reduce,  or 
fix,  either  carbon  dioxide  or  oxj  jen.  In  fact, 
the  two  gases  seem  to  compete;  irhen  oxygen 
wins,  the  enzyme  makes  the  iroducts  for 
photorespiratlon.  When  CO,  p  edominates, 
the  enzyme  works  product! v'ely  to  store  en- 
ergy- 

Tolbart  Is  intent,  as  he  puU  it  "not  on 
knocking  out  the  enzyme  but  p«  rhaps  only  a 
comer  of  It  that  works  with  he  oxygen." 
That  will  be  a  big  job  since  no  c  tie  fully  un- 
derstands how  the  enzj-me  reao  «  with  COj. 
But  Tolbert  is  encouraged  Ix  cause  some 
chemicals  he  has  used  In  gree:  ihouse  testa 
show  promise  of  blocking  phot  irespiratlon. 
He  and  other  experts  predict  tl:  fit  the  right 
solution  will  be  found  in  ten  or  t  venty  years. 
Du  Pont,  Union  Carbide,  anc  Monsanto, 
among  others,  already  are  In  a  :  ace  to  come 
up  with  the  chemicals. 
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TOPPING   THE  GREEN' 

Another  biochemist.  Israel 
Connecticut   Agricultural 
tion,  is  trying  to  block  the  sami 
action  at  a  stage  just  beyond  the 
is  Investigating.  A  discoverer  of 
tion,  Zelitcb  seeks  to  find  ways 
C>  plants'  output  of  glycolic  acU , 
product  of  their  photosynthesis, 
oS  photoresphatlon.  So  far  he 
two  chemical  techniques  for  dolnj 
leaves  of  Cs  plants  uo'urlshed  In 
flasks.  The  result  Is  an  Increase  In 
rate  of  photosynthesis. 

Control  of  photorespiratlon 
ders  for  yields  of  wheat,  soybeans. 
C,  plants,   possibly  raising   their 
50  percent.  Wittwer  sees  the 
"a  new  Green  Bevolutlon"  If 
ments  can  be  applied  on  the 
the  potential  is  greater.  The  plan : 
that  produced  those  "miracle 
rice  varieties — ^mainly  by  tnakiug 
more    responsive    to    fertilizer — ; 
reached  its  limits.  The  reason  Is 
about  5  to  10  percent  of  a  plant's 
comes  from  minerals  and 
soil.  "The  next  large  gain  in 
says  Zelitch,  "must  come  from 
90    to   95   percent   of   the   dry 
comes   from   the    assimilation 
carbon  dioxide  during 

In  a  more  ambitious  eSort, 
colleagues  are  also  trying  to 
respiration   by   maniptilatlng 
They  rely  on  a  new  kind  of  plan  ; 
Involving   Individual  plant   cells 
a  whole  plant.  After  desired  nev 
are  Imparted  to  a  single  cell  the 
grow  a  complete  new  plant  fron 

Plant  geneticists  have  borrowed 
culture  technique  from  Industria 
ologists,  who  for  years  have  bee  i 
fully  redesigning   mlcroorganisnn 
yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria  to  _ 
blotics,  protein  componente  such 
and  other  important  substances, 
this  is  accomplished  by  subjecting 
of  microbes  In  a  dish  to  "selection 
usually  with  chemicals.  The  fen 
that  survive  the   treatment   may 
wanted  traits. 

Now  these  techniques  and  the 
plex  ones  of  molecular  biology  arc 
plied  to  millions  of  plant  cells  at 
cells  of  the  same  species  that 
levels  of  photorespiratlon.  "In 
wouldn't  know  how  to  begin  thi 
process  for  such  a  physiological 
tic,"  says  Zelitch.  "It  would  be 
possible  to  search  a  million  plant 

So  far,  Zelitch  and  his 
been  successful  at  gro'wlng  whole 
from  single  cells.  But  most 
sider  the  difflculty  of  developing 
into  plants  to  be  a  technical 
on  the  verge  of  being  solved. 

SUPPLYING     THE     BUXLOING 

They    have   good    reasons   f<»- 
Whole  plants — carrots,  tobacco, 
cane — have  already  been 
single  cells.  And  three  years  ago 
succeeded  In  imparting  new 
tobacco  plants  grown  that  way. 
was  achieved  by  Peter  Carlson, 
young  plant  geneticist  now  at 
who  is  In  the  forefront  of  efforti 
molecular  biology  to  practical  plan 
He  subjected  tissue  cells  from  a 
to  selective  pressiu'e  in  a  culture 
grew  the  cells  Into  plante  that 
fold  increase  over  normal  in 
methionine,  one  of  the  "es8enti4l 
acids  that  the  human  body  can't 
must  get  from  diet.  Most  plants  ar  i 
in  one  or  more  of  these  vital 
of  protein. 

Carlson  worked  with  the 
simply  because  its  cells  ai'e  easy  t( 
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late,  but  his  success  opens  the  way  for  the 
genetic  engineering  of  plants  that  are  not 
only  photosynthetlcally  more  efficient  but 
also  more  nutritious.  Carlson  has  also  played 
a  leading  role  iu  carrjlng  cell  culture  a  step 
further,  to  cell  fusion.  In  1972,  he  and  his 
associates  grew  a  whole  tobacco  plant  from 
fused  cells  of  two  tobacco  species.  That  ac- 
complishment has  spurred  experimetts  witli 
fusion  of  unrelated  plant  species,  which  I'an- 
not  be  combined  by  conventional  techniques. 
In  this  way,  it  should  be  possible  to  CTeat" 
plants  that  never  existed  before,  Including 
such  wiusual  combinations  as  a  tomato- 
potato  plant  bearing  fruit  both  above  and 
below  ground.  Cells  of  more  th.iu  a  dos;en 
plants  have  already  been  fu.sed  in  labora- 
tories In  several  countries.  The  hybrids  In- 
clude corn  and  soybeans,  chick  peas  and 
sweet  clover,  and  strangest  of  all,  soybeans 
and  Douglas  fir. 

No  plant  has  been  grown  yet  from  fused 
cells  of  unrelated  species,  but  scientists  have 
taken  the  first  step  by  getting  the  cells  to 
grow  into  a  fetal-like  clump  called  a  callus. 
Carlson  and  others  in  the  field  believe  the 
principal  oiKtacle  to  be  overcome  is  finding 
the  right  nvitrlents  for  "v.lde  crosses."  So 
they  expect  cell  fu.sion  aiid  cell  culture  to 
.  become  commercially  useful  after  another 
decade  or  two  of  experimental  work. 

TH06E  TINY  JflTROCEK  FACTORIES 

Many  of  these  cell  techniques  are  also  be- 
ing employed  In  efforts  to  Improve  anotlier 
process  governed  by  photosynthesis.  Work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  plante,  some  bac- 
teria extract  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  turn 
it  into  ammonia  (NH,) ,  which  plante  utilize 
as  a  nutrlfent.  Aided  by  this  marvelous  bio- 
chemical phenomenon,  known  as  nitrogen 
fixation,  bacteria  each  year  produce  175  mil- 
lion tons  of  nitrogen  worth  $35  billion,  more 
than  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  fertilizer 
as  man  makes  sjnthetically.  Its  estimated 
that  It  takes  the  equivalent  of  213,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  dag  to  meet  the  nitrogen-ferti- 
lizer needs  In  theUJS.  alone. 

The  bacteria  that  fix  nitrogen  live  in  root 
nodules  of  some  crops,  including  soybeans, 
or  in  soil  near  the  roote  of  some  other  plants. 
Scientists  would  like  to  enhance  nitrogen  flx- 
atlou  In  plants  that  already  have  this  ability, 
and  to  transfer  it  to  crops  such  as  corn  and 
v;heat  that  lack  it. 

The  idea  Is  by  no  means  farfctehed.  In  a 
series  of  spectacular  experiments  during  the 
past  two  years,  plant  scientists  Ralph  Hardy 
and  Ulysses  D.  Havelka  at  Du  Pont  have 
shown  how  we  could  significantly  boost  bof/t 
nitrogen  fixation  and  yields  of  such  low- 
yielding  crops  as  soybeans.  The  Du  Pont  re- 
searchers grew  soybeans  in  plastic  enclosures 
In  which  the  atmosphere  was  enriched  with 
carbon  dioxide.  These  soybeans  fixed  about 
five  times  as  much  nitrogen — the  equivalent 
of  400  pounds  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre — 
as  plants  grown  In  ordinary  ah:.  They  also 
yielded  seed  pods  weighing  almost  twice  as 
much.  If  means  are  found  to  duplicate  these 
results  on  the  farm — and  Du  Pont  Is  look- 
ing for  the  right  chemicals — this  could  dou- 
ble the  size  of  the  soybean  crop. 

The  job  may  also  be  done  genetically,  a 
more  elegant  route.  Scientists  In  this  field 
are  encouraged  by  a  recent  finding  that  even 
plants  that  don't  now  fix  nitrogen,  such  as 
corn,  have  a  chemical  regulator  that  can 
start  nodules  growing.  Armed  with  this  and 
other  neiv  insights  Into  the  mechanism  of 
biological  nitrogen  fixation,  a  number  of  So- 
viet, British,  and  American  chemists  have 
developed  chemical  catalysts  that  Imitate 
the  work  of  the  bacterial  enzyme,  nitrogen- 
asc.  in  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air  a? 
normal  pressure  and  temperatures.  So  far, 
these  devices  operate  very  inefficiently.  But 
if  they  are  pertected.  a  brand-new  way  of 
delivering  fertilizer  to  crops  would  emerge. 
The  catalysts  could  be  used  right  in  the  field. 


bypassing  the  costly  manufacture  and  trans- 
portetlon  of  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

The  biological  production  of  nitrogen 
would  be  particularly  beneficial  for  the  en- 
vironment, to  say  nothing  of  fanners'  pocket- 
books.  Plants  use  only  an  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  the  nitrogen  in  fertilizer.  The  rest 
is  wasted,  and  some  of  It  seeps  Into  streams 
and  pollutes  drinking  water.  When  nitrogen 
Is  fixed  by  bacteria  living  hi  plants,  there  is 
no  waste. 

New  genetic  and  molecular  techniques 
promise  to  bring  some  significant  advances 
In  animal  breeding  too.  Chances  are  good, 
for  in.stance,  that  commercial  techniques  to 
ladiice  cows  to  bear  twins  will  be  developed 
In  the  next  five  years  or  so.  A  cow's  uterus 
is  sh^>ed  Uke  the  letter  Y.  and  each  branch 
can  bear  a  calf.  Taking  advantage  of  nature's 
foresight,  geneticists  ha\e  recently  begun 
experiments  in  which  iliey  recover  embryonic 
eggs  from  a  donor  cow.  isolate  and  store  the 
eggs,  and  then  implant  two  of  them  In  the 
uterus  of  each  host  mother  cow. 

The  twinning  procedui«  now  requhes  a 
simple  operation  that  takes  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Surgical  transfer  of  single  fertilized 
eggs  to  increase  the  number  of  calves  born 
to  prive  cows  has  been  In  commercial  use 
on  a  smnll  scale  for  a  few  years  now.  Egg 
transfer  Is  beginning  to  be  applied  to  plg.s, 
too.  vrtth  promising  results. 

The  great  hope  of  animal  researchers  is 
to  make  twinning  of  cattle  as  simple  as  ai-tl- 
ficial  insemination.  Toward  that  end,  a  test 
of  the  egg-transicr  technique,  involving 
seventy-five  cows,  will  get  under  way  this 
month  at  the  Davis  campus  of  the  University 
of  Calilornia.  G.  Eric  Bradford,  chairman  of 
animal  science  at  Davis,  expects  In  time  to 
be  able  to  predetermine  the  twins'  sex  by 
scrutinizing  chromosomes  in  the  eggs.  This 
form  of  planned  parenthood  would  further 
increase  cattle  fertility,  because  normally 
when  two  calf  embroys  are  ol  different  sexes 
the  female  is  born  sterile. 

Long-term  egg-storage  techniques  and 
ether  details  are  still  to  be  worked  out.  But 
when  the  technology  is  perfected,  the  payoff 
should  be  big.  Today,  a  healthy  cow  produces 
an  average  of  only  six  calves  in  her  lifetime. 
With  twinning,  she  might  easily  double  that. 
"Several  years  from  now  we  might  be  able 
to  have,  not  ninety  calves  per  100  cows  a 
j'ear,  but  opthnlstlcally  maybe  140  to  150," 
says  Bradford.  "It  would  be  worth  doing  even 
if  It  increased  the  offspring  by  only  5  or  10 
percent." 

A   "BRAVE  NEW   WORLD"  IN   THE  OftRNTARD 

Right  now,  the  supply  of  egg  embryos  Is  a 
bottleneck,  but  Bradford  visualizes  such 
scienoe-fictlon-flavored  schemes  as  harvest- 
ing a  significant  proportion  of  total  oocytes, 
or  potential  ova,  present  in  a  cow's  ovaries. 
An  average  cow  has  about  50,000  cells  ca- 
pable of  developing  into  ova.  These  cells  could 
be  collected,  cay,  from  an  old  cow  no  longer 
capable  of  reproduction,  just  before  the  cow 
is  slaughtered  for  meat.  The  eggs  could  be 
fertilized  in  the  lab  or  possibly  even  in  re- 
productive tracts  of  such  "Incubator"  ani- 
mals as  rabbits,  and  then  transferred  to  fos- 
ter-mother cows  when  needed. 

Beyond  egg-embroys  transfers  lies  the  awe- 
some possibllty  of  cloning  to  produce  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  exact  copies  of  out- 
standing animal  specimens — a  "Brave  New 
World"  for  animals. 


SENATOR   CLARK   OP   IOWA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
quite  a  few  years,  the  youiilKcr  and  newer 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  only  sup- 
posed to  be  Been  and  not  heard.  Fortu- 
nately, that  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
younger,  newer  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  now  both  active  and  effective,  and 
the  Senate  Is  better  for  It 


A  number  of  Senators  could  be  cited 
as  examples  of  that  because  of  their 
contributions,  but  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  of  one.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Dick  Clark.  In  his 
2*'2  years  in  the  Senate,  he  has  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  as  a  vigorous 
and  hard-working  Senator.  On  a  va- 
riety of  issues — from  campaign  reform 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  regulatory  com- 
mission for  the  commodities  trade  to  the 
inUitax'y  spending  question  and  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam,  he  has  been 
heard  and  heeded  by  the  Senate. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  he  has  taken 
tlie  lead  in  the  inve.stigation  of  reports 
of  passible  irregularities  in  the  gi-ain 
trade,  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
farmei.s  throughout  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  on  this  ques- 
tion and  Senator  Clark's  work  in  the 
Senate  and  in  Iowa  be  printed  in  the 
REC0F4D. 

Thei«  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"i'ocN'j  Slxai-ok  Lciiis  Battle,  Gains  Resw.  t 
(By  Martha  Angle) 

Sen.  Dick  Clark  of  lov.a  took  a  drubbing, 
but  he  took  It  gracefully.  And  that's  one 
reason  the  sophomore  Democrat  is  emerging 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Clark,  a  soft-spoken  liberal  who  plck.s  h!' 
shots  carefully,  took  aim  yesterday  at  a  ?il00 
million  evacuation  contingency  fund  the 
Senate  was  authorizing  lor  President  Ford's, 
use  in  Vietnam  and  urged  an  amendment 
barring  use  of  the  money  to  provide  mllltnn- 
aid  to  the  tottering  Saigon  government. 

He  lost — and  lost  big.  Determined  to  leave 
Ford  some  maneuvering  room  In  case  n  dol- 
lop of  military  aid  proves  necessary  to  In- 
sure safe  evacuation  of  the  remaining  Amer- 
icans In  Vietnam,  the  Senate  rejected  Clnrk'>- 
amendment  61-32. 

"I  honestly  felt  it  would  do  better,"  Clark 
said  after  the  vote.  "There's  no  question  It 
strengthens  the  President's  hand  to  have  this 
vote  on  the  record  now." 

Nonetheless,  Clark  said,  he  had  no  regrers 
about  offering  the  amendment.  "In  the  final 
analysis  it  was  an  Issue  the  members  de- 
served a  chance  to  debate  and  vote  on,"  he 
said. 

Clark  has  given  the  Senate  a  number  of 
Issues  to  weigh  during  this  week's  debate  on 
a  $250  million  pac'icage  of  humanitarian  aid 
and  evacuation  support  that  Includes  auth- 
orization for  President  Ford  to  use  US. 
troops  if  ncccssarj'  to  withdraw  Americans 
and  some  endangered  South  Vietnamese 
from  Indochina. 

A  new  member  of  the  Foreign  Relation-s 
Committee,  the  Iowa  Democrat  took  the  lead 
in  urging  the  panel— «nd  the  Senate  as  a 
whole — to  move  slowly  on  the  bill  until  the 
administration  stepped  up  its  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  their  dependents  Xtom 
Vietnam. 

"There  was  a  good  de.il  of  sympathy  for 
the  position  he  took,  because  It  was  essen- 
tially a  reasonable  one  that  most  members 
agreed  wIUi,"  said  Sen.  Prank  Church.  D- 
Idaho,  a  senior  and  Influential  member  or 
Foreign  Relations. 

Largely  at  CUrk's  urging,  the  panel  hung 
onto  the  bill  for  a  full  week  before  sendinp 
it  to  the  floor  as  members  repeatedly  pressed 
administration  officials  to  speed  the  evacua- 
tion. 

And  yesterday,  Clark  won  Senate  approval 
for  one  amendment  requiring  dally  progiess 
reports  on  the  American  withdrawal  ai:d 
another  requiring  Ford  to  submit  within  48 
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hours  of  the  bill's  enactment  a  report  de- 
scribing his  general  plan  for  evacuating  the 
Ijttit  U.S.  citizen  and  whatever  Vietnamese 
fhe  administration  hopes  to  rescue. 

•He's  a  very  good  man.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  put  his  teeth  Into  something  in  the 
committee  and  he  bandied  himself  really 
well,"  said  Church. 

■c:iarlc  is  extremely  hard-working."  said 
Sen.  CtitTord  Case,  H-N.J..  ranking  GOP  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  "Some  of  the  younger 
members  around  here  are  kind  of  dilettan- 
tish, but  he's  not.  He  takes  the  Job  very 
seriously,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  tenacity." 

Another  senior  committee  Republican 
agreed,  saying  Clark  bad  "asked  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions when  we  had  administration  witnesses 
before  us,  but  they  were  good  questions.  I 
dillered  with  him  on  many  Issues,  but  he  can 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable." 

It  is  no  accident  Clark  wins  praLse  from 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  conserva- 
tives as  weU  as  liberals.  He  makes  a  conscious 
effort  to  find  common  ground  with  colleagues 
of  widely  varying  political  ideology. 

Yesterday,  for  example,  Clark's  office  an- 
nounced he  was  cosponsoriiig  a  farm- 
related  bUl  with  Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  R-Neb., 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  conservative  Re- 
publicans and  a  member  who  seldom  sees 
eye-to-eye  with  Clark  on  other  issues. 

"It  doesn't  benefit  you  at  all  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  people  around  here,"  Clark  said. 

Tlie  4S-year-old  senator  won  his  seat  lu 
1972  in  one  of  the  biggest  upsets  of  the  con- 
gressional elections  that  year. 

At  the  time,  Clark  was  completing  a  seven- 
year  stint  as  administrative  assistant  to 
theu-Rep.  John  C.  Culver,  D-Iowa.  who  was 
planning  his  own  bid  for  the  Senate. 

But  Culver  decided  that  incumbent 
Republican  Sen.  Jack  Miller  looked  unbeat- 
able, so  he  puUed  back  from  the  challenge 
and  sought  reelection  to  the  House  instead. 

Clark,  who  bad  already  done  all  the  spade- 
work  for  a  Culver  senatorial  race,  stepped 
in  and  became  the  Democratic  candidate 
himself.  With  no  name  recognition  and  little 
money,  he  faced  seemingly  unsurmountable 
odds  against  the  veteran  OOP  incuml>ent. 

In  a  I,OOQ-mUe  walk  across  Iowa  which 
brought  blm  Invaluable  free  press  coverage, 
Clark  sneaked  up  on  a  complacent  Miller. 
When  the  election  was  over,  he  had  captured 
Miller's  seat  and  his  former  boss,  Culver,  was 
back  In  the  Bouse.  (Last  year.  Culver  finally 
took  the  plunge  himself  and  won  his  own 
seat  as  the  Junior  senator  from  Iowa). 

Slowly  and  carefully,  Clark  has  carved  out 
a  reputation  as  »  senator  to  watch.  He  picks 
his  fighto  sparingly,  conscious  of  the  dangers 
ill  trying  to  take  on  every  Issue. 

"I  think  there's  a  great  danger  in  being 
Identified  wltlt  everything  that  comes  down 
th«  pike."  he  said.  "Pretty  soon  people  Just 
don't  listen  to  you." 

Last  year  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  tiistorlc  campaign  re- 
form legislation  to  reduce  from  $3,000  to 
•1.000  the  amount  any  individual  may  con- 
tribute to  a  political  campaign.  And  be  also 
staved  off  a  GOP  effort  to  exempt  congres- 
sional campaign  committees  from  the  $5,000 
limit  on   contributions  by  groups. 

In  addition,  as  a  freshman  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Clark  authored  a  bill 
which  became  the  first  significant  reform 
or  government  regulation  of  commodity 
trading  smce  193S. 

At  the  start  of  the  current  session,  Clark 
.scored  another  significant  victory  when  he 
persuaded  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  to 
require  secret  ballot  votes  on  the  selection 
of  committee  chairmen  beginning  with  the 
next  Congress.  This  reform  had  earlier  been 
adopted  by  tbe  House  Democrats,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  use  it  to  dump  two  powerful  com- 
mittee cbftinaen  this  year. 

Alttaougb  Clark  does  not  shun  publicity, 
neither  does  he  seek  It.  His  press  releases  are 
few  and  almost  always  pertain  to  matters 
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under  consideration  by  the 
which   he   serves — agriculture 
Relations. 

He  is  friendly  and  accessible 
but  makes  no  effort  to  attract 
reporters.  Ironically,  they  are 
seek  him  out — largely  because 
ally  straightforward  in 
tions. 

Clark  professes  to  be  slightly 
by  the  stir  he  created  over  the 
in  connection  with  the  Vietnan 

"I'm  a  little  concerned.  I 
be  too  forward,"  he  said.  "I 
more  senior  members  in 
the  floor,  but  in  the  final 
a  question  of  whether  anybody 
raise  some  of  the  issues  I  felt 

Although  his  labors  produced 
of  results — a  few  small   v 
major  defeat  on  the  military  a 
Clark  remained  philosophic 

"I  hate  the  fact  we're  on 
a  negative  vote  on  the  military 
we  would  have  been  subject  to 
critlcLsm  If  we  hadn't  had  a  t 
!=nid. 
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lowAN    Tells    "Skim-off"  of    'f  .S.    Exports 
(By  James  Risser) 

WASiiiJJcroN,  D.C. — Operators 
vators  at  U.S.  port  cities  are  co: 
backs  on  grain  they  secretly 
loading   export   ships.   Senator 
(Dem.,  la.)  has  learned. 

A  "pervasive  system  of  Ixmii 
rewards  the  operators  for  engaging 
weighing  and  other  practices  wljch 
less  or  poorer  quality  grain 
out  than  Is  reported  to  buyers, 
ocrat  found. 

Clark  will  outline  his  finding 
Senate  speech  charging  that  the 
uationul  grain  companies  "ma; 
involved  in  the  bonus  fraud  sine 
porters  who  own  the  majority 
terminal  elevators  in  the  couiitJy 

Clark  wlU  call  for  a  full 
vestigatlon,  an  audit  by  the  U.S 
Department,  and  passage  of 
ing  grain  inspection  out  of  the 
vately  employed  Inspectors. 
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He  said  Agriculture  Secretai : 
and  his  predecessor  Clifford  Htrdin 
be  forced  to  explain  why  they 

up  on  foreign  purchasers'  m 

misgradlng  complaints  recently 
The  Register. 

Clark's  revelations  are  certai  i 
demands  for  inspection  reforms 
been  building  In  recent  weeks 
clear  that  a  major  scandal  exists. 

More  than  a  dozen  inspectors 
leans.  La.,  and  Houston,  Tex.,  hjive 
dieted  on  bribery  and  other  c 
indictments  are  expected,  and  1 
tlon  is  spreading  to  other  port  _. 
possible  involvement  of  shlpplt  g 
company  personnel. 

Clark  said  many  of  the  elevator 
apparently  collecting  kickbacks 
ees  of  the  major  grain  exporting 
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LISTS   TECHNIQUES 

"As  I   understand   the 
pany  owning  the  elevator  will  pa 
operators  an  annual  bonus  for  g 
has  been  able  to  save  by  'shaving 
shipments,"  he  said. 

Clark's  speech,  an  advance  .„ 
was  obtained  by  The  Register, 
nlques  used  by  the  elevator  op 

"He  can  tip  the  scales,  mix  , 
yond  what  is  acceptable  under 
ards,"  says  Clark. 

"He  can  mlsreport  loading  so 
the  night  or  the  day  shift  In 
becomes  totally  confused  about 
shipments.  Or,  he  can  bribe  the 
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agency,  and  perhaps  even  the 
tor,  to  mlsgrade  the  grain  going 
elevator. 

EXCESS  STOCK 

"The  next  result  is  excess  stock 
the  top.  For  the  elevator  operatoi , 
a  substantial  bonus  and  for  th« 
owning  the  elevator  it  means  that 
over'  stock,  or  'overage'  as  it  is  ca 
per  cent  profit." 

Such  a  system  could  explain 
ported  discrepancies  between 
and  grain  exports,  and  complaints 
meats  of  soyt>eans  and  other  grain  ; 
U.S.  habitually  arrive  in  foreign 
weUhted,"  says  Clark. 

"We  would  be  remiss  not  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  huge 
grain    exporters    are   Involved, 
pointing  out  that  six  firms  control 
the  port  grain  elevators  and  the 
age  capacity. 

He  said  the  Senate  subcommittee 
national  corporations,  of  which  he 
ber.  will  expand  its  previously 
vestigatlon  of  the  international 
pnnles  to  include  the  bonus  paymAit 
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III  the  meantime,  the  agricultif'e 
nient  should  conduct  "a  prompt 
hcnslve  audit  of  port  authoritlei 
ininal  elevators  where  U.S.  grain 
he  saj's. 

Such  a  study  may  be  difficult 
Inspectors  who  weight  grain  are 
same   persons  who   Inspect   and 
grain,  and  records  may  have  bee^ 
Clark  warns. 

In  his  speech  Clark  praises  legislation 
a  completely  federalized  grain  Insp  action 
tern   introduced  recently  in  the 
Representative    Edward    Mezvins^y 
la.),  and  says  he  believes  the 
should  be  handled  by  a  semi-infependent 
interdepartmental  grain  agency  p  irtly  sepa 
rated  from  the  Agriculture  Depart  nent 

Clark  aides  said  such  a  system  v  ould  draw 
on  per.sonnel  of  the  Agriculture,  pommerce 
and  perhaps  other  departments. 

PRIVATE  INSPECTORS 

Under  the  present  system,  Clark  'omplalns, 
"3.000  private  Inspectors,  working  for  agen- 
cies with  their  Income  governed  n  part  by 
how  expeditiously  the  grain  com]  lanles  can 
move  grain,  determine  the  degree  >f  fairness 
and  consequently  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  system." 

The  inspection  agencies — often  boards  of 
trade,  merchants  exchanges,  and  i  Imllar  or- 
ganizations— are  barred  from  havi  ng  any  fi- 
nancial Interest  in  a  grain  elevitor  or  in 
grain  merchandising. 

But,  says  (Tlark,  "this  excltislon 
relevance  when  one  considers  the 
which  there  is  an  indirect  financi  il 
between  these  agencies  and  the  mj  Jor 
national  trading  companies." 

In    addition    to    federalizing 
Congress  should  provide  for  high 
for  Inspector  applicants,  special  tr^nlng 
grams,  a  supervisory  bureau  to 
esty  and  accuracy,  and  better  mfcthods 
tracing  foreign  purchasers'  compla  nt: 
U.S.  grain  shipments,  Clark  says. 


INADEQUATE   SYSTEM 


The  present  system  of  grain 
ship  inspection  dates  back  to  19(6, 
now  proving  to  be  Inadequate  in 
expanding  U.S.  farm  exports,  Clail: 

One  Inspection  agency,  the  Ne|v 
Board  of  Trade,  which  Inspects 
from  the  Continental  Grain  Co. 
the  Public   Grain  Elevator,  has 
shipping   and   grain   companies 
members  and  directors,  Clark's 

Another  agency  with  indicted 
the  Delta  Weighing  and  Inspection 
Inc.,   of  Myrtle  Grove,  La. — i 
and  ships  at  an  elevator  owned 
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ruzzl.  Serafino  and  Co.  Clark  says  the  Peruzzl 
firm  ships  more  than  half  of  all  corn  export- 
ed from  the  U.S.  to  Italy. 

In  his  speech.  Clark  quotes  an  Iowa  soy- 
bean producer  as  telling  him  at  a  rsccnt 
meeting:  "We  produce  a  good  clean  prod- 
uct— In  demand  throughout  the  world — and 
we  spend  our  own  money  to  promoie  the  sule 
of  that  product.  I'll  be  damned  if  we're  go- 
ing to  let  petty  bribery,  sloppy  work,  and 
y.-cedy  expcrtery  throw  It  down  the  drain." 

Walking  Senator 
When  Dick  Clark  launched  his  campaign 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  he  took  off 
from  Sioux  City  on  a  walk  across  the  state. 
At  the  time,  the  move  had  the  earmarks, 
of  a  gimmick  designed  primarily  for  the 
edification  of  the  news  .media.  Not  so,  it 
turned  out. 

Clark's  walk  served  several  purposes,  all  of 
which  helped  him  win  an  Iowa  seat  on  the 
Senate  side  of  Capitol  Hill.  His  footwork 
put  him  close  to  at  least  a  representative 
share  of  the  electorate.  He  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  shake  hand^s,  viilt.  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  what  lowans  v.'ere  ihlrkUie-, 
oil  thc?lr  o'.vii  grounds. 

It  was  a  novel  politlc.'^l  development  for 
the  Hawkeye  state  and  obviously  served 
Clark's  cause  well.  True,  he  received  plenty 
of  iiev.s  media  attention  because  his  strategy 
was  off  routine  political  procedure,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  had  thLs  in  mind  when  he 
Ceclded  to  don  his  hlklnp,  shoes. 

But  it  is  obvious  Clark  still  believes  "in 
the  "walking  senator"  routine.  Over  the 
Memorial  Day  congTesslonfU  receis,  he  trod 
nnother  22  miles — 10  miles  from  Davenport 
to  Moiitpeller,  and  12  miles  through  Cedar 
Rapids. 

It's  one  way  of  lending  an  ear  to  what 
the  follcs  back  home  are  sayln^,  of  keeping 
tuned  in  on  the  thinking  of  the  constituency. 

Clark's  continu3d  actlvliy  rn  this  score 
makes  it  apparent  his  Kepubllcan  opponent 
when  1978  rolls  aioiuid  wiil  have  to  ciust  oJi' 
the  old  liif:h  school  trr.ck  shof.-s  aiid  do  rouie 
rtal  runiiini'. 


DRUG  HE.A.RINGS 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Scii- 
ate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations is  conducting  hearin^rs  resard- 
iiig  Federal  drug  enforcement. 

As  cliairman  of  the  subcomnuttee.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  articles  and  edi- 
torials v.hich  have  appeared  as  our 
investigation  and  hearings  have 
progressed : 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Return  of  the  Hard-Drug 
Menace,"  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  June  30,  1975;  an  editoilal 
entitled  "Dealing  With  Drugs,"  from  the 
Boston  Globe  of  June  22.  1975;  an  arti- 
cle with  the  headline  "Narcotics  Unit 
Agrees  To  Tighten  Coast  Operations," 
written  by  Everett  R.  Holies,  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  23.  1975;  an  article 
with  the  headline  "Heroin  Addiction  Up 
Again,"  written  by  Thomas  Love,  in  the 
Wasliington  Star-News  of  May  15.  1975- 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Heroin  Turn- 
around," from  the  January  24,  1975, 
Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  War  Against  Hard  Drugs 
'!>,  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  20.  1975;  an  article  with  the  head- 
line "micit  Drug  Imports  Seen  at  Record 
Level,"  written  by  Douglas  Watson  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  13,  1975- 
»nd  an  editorial  enttUed  "Rethinking 
Drug  Abuse  Control."  from  the  Baltimore 


Sun  of  June  18,  1975,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

Retuxn  or  THE  HAmo-DBUG  Menace 

Six  years  after  the  U.S.  Government  de- 
clared a  "v.ar"  on  drug  tralBc,  heroin  abuse 
is  again  re.^ching  epidemic  levels  across  the 
nation . 

And  the  top-priority  federal  effort  to 
stamp  it  out  is  being  described  as  a  fallvire 
in  almoist  every  respect. 

Charges  are  being  leveled  iii  congressioiial 
hearings  that  federal  drug  enforcement  has 
U'^cii  n.p.rroa  rul  olong  by  Ij-.'reaivratio  bun- 
gling, interagency  rivalry,  polltlcil  cppor- 
luniem  ai  d  high-level  coiruptlpii. 

The  estimated  nuaibrr  of  heroin  addicts 
dropped  from  600,000  in  1970  to  300,000,  or 
less,  m  early  1974,  aft(?r  a  successful  blockade 
of  Turkish  heroin.  But  now  tlie  total  has 
risen  again  to  600,000,  according  to  the  White 
House  Strategy  Council  on  Drug  Abuse. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration  official/; 
.sr.y  unofficially  that  the  num'xr  of  heroin 
users  may  actually  be  much  higher — up  to 
725,000. 

Also,  federal  drug  «sxperts  leport  that 
heroin  use  appear.s  to  be  'rippUrLg  out "  from 
tlie  nation':i  nirtropolitan  areas  into  medi- 
uni-sized  and  smaller  cities,  such  as  Jackson. 
Miss ;  Eugene,  Oreg.;  Des  Moiiics,  la.,  tnd 
AuEtlJi,  Tex. 

TOO    CROWUED 

Drug-tre;'.'.m«-i>t  centers,  which  hrive  spread 
t'lrougliout  the  country  in  recent  years,  are 
93  per  cent  full,  and  In  mnny  cities  are  so 
overcrowded  th.it  addicts  scekUij;  treatment 
are  being  put  on  waiting  lists. 

In  all.  White  House  experts  say.  drug  abuse 
1.S  now  linked  to  more  than  1.5.000  ./Vmerlcan 
deaths  each  year  and  costs  the  nation  10  to 
17  billion  dollars  annually. 

"Th:>5e  signs,  taken  together,  are  omi- 
nous," Dr.  nobcrt  L.  DuPont,  director  of  the 
Spcci.-.;  Articn  Office  for  Drng  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, said  at  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing. 

The  mijor  rea«:on  ofr.clal.s  cite  for  the  re- 
cent liicrcAse  in  heroin  use  is  this:  Heroin 
from  Mexico  and  Southeast  Asia  Is  fast  re- 
placing the  TurkLh  heroin  which  had  been 
cut  off  a  few  yefis  ago  by  the  breakup  oi 
the  so-called  French  connection  and  by  a 
temporary  ban  on  opi-um-giowing  hi  Turkey. 

Before  that  ban,  an  estimated  80  per  cent 
of  the  heroin  reaching  U£.  streets  came  from 
Turkey.  Now  65  to  70  per  cent  of  it  is  coming 
from  Mexico.  New  Ihies  of  sunply  iiavo  been 
establlslied. 

Not  only  heroin  but  other  dru^s  such  as 
cocaine  and  marijuana  are  being  smuggled 
into  the  U.S. — principally  across  the  Mexi- 
can border  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Much  of 
the  smuggling,  officials  say,  is  being  done  by 
"amateurs"  without  prior  criminal  records. 
One  DBA  offlcUl  told  a  Senate  committee : 
"Years  ago,  even  among  organized  crime 
groups.  It  wa:  socially  unacceptable  to  traf- 
fic in  drugs.  That  pressure  has  changed,  and 
»'e  see  great  numbers  of  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans now  who  are  v.llllng  to  traffic  In  drugs 
to  make  money." 

To  stem  this  rising  tide  of  drugs,  the  UjS. 
has  reinforced  the  policing  of  its  borders 
coastlines  and  ports.  In  1974,  the  Coast 
Guard  set  up  off  the  Florida  coast  the  first 
blockade  of  U.S.  waters  since  the  days  of 
prohibition.  A  drug-intelligence  center  to 
co-ordinate  aU  autismuggling  efforts  along 
the  Mexican  border  was  opened  in  El  Paso 
Tex. 

But  federal  officials  concede  that  the  vast 
expanse  of  American  borders  and  coastlines 
makes  It  easy  for  smugglers  to  elude  law- 
enforcement  officers. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  officials  are  bracing  for 
a  potential  new  flood  of  heroin  from  Tur- 


key. The  Turks  resumed  their  cultivation 
of  opium  in  1874  and  wiu  harvest  their  first 
crop  late  this  summer. 

The  federal  "war"  on  drugs.  launched  bv 
President  Nixon  in  1969,  combined  a  crack- 
down on  drug  traffickers  with  an  expansion 
of  faculties  for  treating  addicts,  and  also 
closer  iniernational  cooperation  araiiist 
.siiiugglers. 

Since  1969,  more  than  3  billion  dollars,  has 
been  spent  on  federal  drug-enforcement, 
treatment  and  prevention  progranxs.  Com- 
munity treatment  centers,  virtually  non- 
existent a  decade  ago,  have  been  expanded 
t )  serve  an  ebtluiated  aoo.OOO  addicts  at  one 
lime. 

Joint  effort.  Thousands  of  tons  of  dnigs 
worth  millions  of  dolljuo  have  been  £ei-cd. 
t>\ich  nations  as  Mexico,  France,  lurkey  and 
Tiiailand  are  cooperatUig  in  Uie  attack  on 
illi.'it  o^i^lm  fields  and  l..boratcries  and  Uu- 
lircscuuriou  of  traffickers. 

Why,  then,  is  the  ;  rcblem  worsening? 

Senate  Investigators  put  much  of  th<» 
bljme  cu  federal  offlciaJ.s  charged  with  car.-y- 
lUi-'  out  the  antidrug  programs. 

At  iiearuigs  of  a  subcommittee  headed 
ijy  iicuator  Heiiry  M.  Jackson  (Dem.),  of 
WiiSiOiigU)'!,  Investigator.^  testified  that  ad- 
eial  agents  were  niakiug  SO  per  cent  of  tlicir 
arresii  among  small-iime  "pushers."  dupli- 
CHiiiy;  i»ie  work  of  State  and  local  police, 
lather  than  conccutrating  on  the  top  men 
'  ho^e  t-r.;r)t':mt,  crowc.'.  national  and  Siatj 
i.'juiiuariei. 

In  addition,  it  was  chr.rged,  the  "buy  &n<i 
bust '  technique — usii.g  undercover  ageuw: 
to  buy  Urugrf  and  ane.>.t  sellers — is  an  »u- 
diiccmeat  to  corruption.  Of  nearly  4  million 
dollais  a  year  spent  on  such  'buys,"  only  5 
per  cent  Ls  turned  back  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Two  DEA  oificiuls  testified  that  they  were 
prevented  by  Director  John  R.  liartels,  Jr.. 
irom  looking  into  charges  that  high-level 
DEA  employes  had  taken  bribes,  sold  coufis- 
citert  dn;gs  or  falsified  receipts  for  payments 
Ui  informers.  Mr.  Bartels,  who  recently  re- 
siyiied  from  the  agency,  denies  tliat  charge. 

Tlie  White  House  is  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning some  reforms  in  tiiC  drug  program.  But 
many  experts  express  doubt  that  it  is  po^ble 
to  really  rid  the  U.S.  of  dangerous  thugs, 
such  as  heroin. 

Dr.  DuPout  warns  agaliwt  regarding  th'-  . 
antidrug  campaign  as  a  'war"  which  must 
end  in  either  victory  or  defeat.  Rather,  he 
suggests.  It  should  be  viewed  more  realis- 
ticaUy  as  a  long-range  campaign  of  intensive 
CiTort  which  ca;).  at  best,  produce  only  steao'v 


UE.iLrfca  With  Dkugs 

TJiO  'A«r  on  drugs  v.tis  a  much- trumpeted 
Initiative  of  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
it  menaqed  for  a  time  to  alter  the  face  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  United  SUtes.  But  Mr. 
Nixon's  assertion  in  September  1973  that  "we 
have  turned  the  comer  in  drug  addiction 
in  the  United  States"  was  more  an  expres- 
sion of  ambition  than  of  fact. 

For  a  time,  the  availability  of  heroin  In 
particular  decUned  as  did  its  quality.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  heroin  overdoses  was 
reduced.  And  waiting  lists  for  Federally-fi- 
nanced community  treatment  centers  did 
Bhrtr.U. 

But  the  victory  was  illusory  and  short- 
lived. Demands  for  drugs  did  not  seem  to 
be  affected  by  the  assaults  on  illegal  traf- 
fic and  stringent  enforcement  regulations. 
In  fact,  demand  apparently  was  growing 
from  Inner  cities  outward  to  the  suburbs. 
according  to  a  atudy  by  tbe  White  House 
Special  Action  OfBee  for  Onig  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. And  the  flow  of  bercin  tram  Tur- 
key, stemmed  by  government  eooperatton  but 
reactivated  uniUterally  by  Toa*ey.  was  even- 
tually made  up  for  and  Is  now  exceeded  by 
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!>  now  of  brown  heroin  from  Mexico.  It  seems 
to  have  followed  the  old  adage  that  where 
tiit^re  is  a  demand  there  wlU  be  a  supply. 

Heroin  deaths  In  Chicago  are  now  at  an 
all-ilme  high,  according  to  the  director  of 
the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program.  Program 
rUrectors  in  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Atlanta. 
Nrw  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  Boston  re- 
p.iK  similar  findlngii. 

Dr.  Vernon  Patch,  director  of  Boston's  drug 
♦rc-'tment  program,  recently  told  the  US  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
TUm.*  thait  the  nation's  drug  policy  has  been 
characterized  by  'blinduess,  studied  indiffer- 
ence, benign  neglect,  lucompeteiice  or.  worse 
vet.  (jross  neglect." 

Dr.  Patch's  complaint  Is  one  which  direc- 
tors of  treatment-oriented  programs  have 
been  voicing  for  some  time  to  anyone  in 
Washington  who  would  listen.  Yet  the  direc- 
tion, priorities,  and  effectiveness  of  the  na- 
tion's anti-drug  effort  have  been  unclear  and 
imwise.  sometimes  both. 

While  heroin  availability  and  addiction 
continue  to  rise,  enforcement  agencies  de- 
vote massive  resources  to  the  traffic  m  co- 
caine, a  physiologlcftlly  non-addictive  stimu- 
lant that  Is  rarely  death-dealing.  While  treat- 
ment facilities  are  forced  to  close  their  doors 
to  clients  In  need,  police  activity  escalates, 
injecting  millions  of  dollars  into  ihe  illegal 
market  in  a  vain  "buy  and  bust"  attempt, 
but  not  making  any  apparent  {fent  in  the 
patterns  of  drug  use  and  abuse. 

The  fault  must  lie  with  the  Executive 
Branch.  Although  President  Ford's  budget 
for  fiscal  1976  states  that  "treatment  of  her- 
oin addiction  will  continue  to  be  a  national 
priority."  the  Administration  Ls  closing  its 
Special  Action  Office.  Ignorini;  the  request  for 
more  treatment-oriented  funds  from  the  of- 
fice's director.  and.lncrea^*ng  the  budget  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  more 
than  $16.4  million.  The  fears  that  the  nation 
will  experience  a  decline.  If  not  collapse,  of 
drug  rehabilitation  strategy  thus  ^eem  Justi- 
fied. 

In  view  of  the  Admini.slratlon'.'i  lapse  in 
leadership  and  emphasis  on  enforceujent.  it 
is  important  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  direct  its  efforts  at  identi- 
fying proper  priorities  In  the  Hght  against 
dangerous  addicting  drttgs  and  formulating 
methods  that  best  suit  the  priorities.  In  Its 
hearings  the  Subcommittee  ought  always  to 
have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
unrehabiUtated  addicts  creates  a  demand 
that  enforcement  cannot  prevent.  Without 
rehabilitation  of  addicts,  the  traffic  in  drtigs 
cannot  be  stopped. 

N.VBcoTics  UNrr  Agrees  To    luiuv   Coast 

Operations 

(By  Everett  R.  Holies) 

San  Dugo,  June  22. — The  Drug  Euiorce- 
ment  Administration  has  agreed  to  adopt 
more  efflclent  methods  in  combatting  nar- 
cotics smuggling  along  the  Mexican  border 
after  a  warning  that  Government  attorneys 
here  would  refuse  to  prosecute  many  of  Its 
cases. 

Already  under  severe  crltlcLsm  in  Congress, 
and  the  subject  of  a  Senate  Investigation 
into  allegations  of  laxity  and  misconduct  by 
its  officers,  the  agency  was  recently  notified 
by  Harry  D.  Steward,  the  United  States  At- 
torney here,  that  it  must  meet  10  "mini- 
mum requirements"  in  handling  routine  ar- 
rests and  drug  seizings,  to  assure  stronger 
cases  that  will  hold  up  in  court. 

Since  the  agency  was  set  up  two  years  ago 
to  combine  the  Government  drug  enforce- 
ment operations,  attorneys  on  Mr.  Steward's 
staff  have  privately  asserted  that  inatten- 
tion to  details  and  lack  of  professionalism 
have  contributed  to  a  growing  number  of  ac- 
quittals In  narcotics  trials. 

John  E.  Van  Diver,  regional  director  of 
the  agency  In  Los  Angeles,  to  whom  Mr.  Stew- 
ard's letter  was  directed,  said  that  he  had 
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Issued  directives  for  compllai+e 
new  requirements,  although 
would  be  "difficult  to  meet." 

Similar  notices  setting  forth 
evidence  were  reported  to  have 
presumably  with  approval  of  th« 
of  Justice,  to  other  officers  of 
particularly  those  whose 
elude  border  regions. 

Mr.  Steward  described  the 
to  which  his  letter  particularly 
"those  initiated  by  routine 
work  such  as  cold  busts  |  arrest 
out   pricyr   information)    at 
entry,"  as  opposed  to  cases  luv 
cover    investigatioiis    of    maj 
cOiispiiHcies. 

Bt^LK    OF    PEO-SECUTIO 

yuch    routine   cases   make    ii 
bulk   of   i)arcorics  prcseoutions 
frequently  sro  referred  to  the 
by  cu.stoms  tii;ents  and  the 
icf  .s  Border  r.itrol  in  the  rijuan  i 
Ijorder  cro.s.=;lng,  a  gateway  for  t 
entry  of  illi'ic  drxigs  Into  the 

111  his  letter  to  Tvir.  Van  Diver, 
■sr.id : 

"All  assishuiLs  in  the  crimin: 
the   United   Slates   Attorney's 
iUKtriicted  to  deline  or  defer 
those  cases  w'alch  do  not  measi|r 
minimum  requirements." 

'I'he  notice  was  sent  to  Mr. 
May  21  but  was  not  disclosed 
after  a  Jui-.-.*  1  compliance 
Mr.    Steward,    who   recently 
scrvUig  nearly  six  years  as  the 
Attorney  here.  He  remains  in 
Senate  coiifu-matlon  of  his  s 
Knoepp. 

Omclals  of  both  the  United 
iiry's  office  outl  the  drug  agencj 
the  threat  not  to  prosucute 
cabes  liad  iniy  connection  will' 
i'lvcstlgatiou. 

Since  the  drug  agency  was  si 
1073,  Customs  and  immigration 
ing  upon  contraband  drugs  and 
glins  have  b!>en  required  to  tur  i 
over  to  it  for  proi-ecution.  Thi 
growhig  ill  v/ill. 

Mr.  Van  Diver  acknowledged 
volvement  of  several  agencies  i 
henslon   of   drugs   and   drug 
the  same  area  had  led  to 
problems. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  th 
the  U.S.  Attorney  was  Intended 
this  confusion,"  he  said.  "It 
ship  but  we  can  live  with  it." 

Under  tho   10  "minimum 
agents  mu.st  attempt  to  obtain 
from  all  drug  packages 
band    drugs   at    the    scene,    am 
where    passengers   In   a    drug-: 
are  not  chaiged  Initially,  they 
tilled,  photographed,  fingerprint^ 
viewed  before  release."  The 
ney's    letter    put    heavy 
importance  ot  fingerprinting 
ping."?.  Defense  attorneys,  he  sail 
win  acquittals  by  pointing  to  a 
gerprints  Unking  their  clients  t 
cated  drugs. 

Mr.  Van  Diver  said  tiiat  of  thi 
ments,     the    one    involving 
packages  was  the  most  difficult 
impossible"  to  comply  with 
Instances     the     wrappings     do 
fingerprints. 
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Heroin  Addiction  Up  A 
(By  Thomas  Love) 
Heroin  addiction  in  the  Dlstridt  started  up 
again  last  year  after  several  year    of  decreas- 
ing usage,  according  to  a  num  ter  of  indi- 
cators compiled  by  the  city  govt  rnment 

Overdose  deaths  from  heroin  more  than 
tripled  from  the  year  befcn-e,  ao  ounting  for 
16  fatalities  compared  to  5  in  1^3. 
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Officials  said  this  could  probabl; 
to  Uie  availability  of  a  better  grfide 
drug  as  well  as  more  widespread 

In  January  1973  the  average  herein 
on  the  street  was  1.8  percent  ^ 
ing  to  police  reports.  By  Deccmbe 
had  Increased  to  4.5  percent  pure 

During  the  same  period,  the  s 
of  heroin  dropped  from  a  high 
packet   In   July   1973   to  $3.34  In 
1974. 

Supeilor   Court   officials   have 
cojitiniioub  increase  since  June 
number  of  defendants  whose 
analysis  showed  positive  to  mor{^ine 
ing. 

The   number   of   people   admitl^d 
Narcotic     Treatment     Admlnit.tra 
treatment  clinics  rose  24  percent 
ill  1973  to  3.058  last  year. 

The  statistics  were  presented  to 
District  Committee  yesterday   by 
H.  Ren.shaw,  executive  director  ol 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  „ 
who  called  addiction  "the  crime 
ne.ss."  His  coniments  came  during 
day   of    the    committe's   Inves 
crime  in  the  Washington  area. 

He  related  the  increase  in  heroii 
to  the  District's  rising  crime  rat«, 
up  more  than  23  percent  In  the 
ter  of  1974  after  dropping  1.4  p« 
same  quarter  in   1973.  For  the  vfl^ole 
crime  in  Washington  was  up  7.1 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  director  of 
partment  of  Human  Resources 
Increase  on   the  end  of  a  ma 
government  anti-drug  campaign  vftiich 
to  a  halt  about  the  end  of  197£ 

"For  a  two-year  period,"  he 
was  a  major  federal  thrust    (wltii 
effect.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find 
the   city.    Now   we   are   getting   ; 
people  into  our  drug  programs.' 
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cities  report  an  Increase  in  herofi 

one  warns  1975  may  see  a  "i 

to  the  heroin  plague" — Sen.  Henrj 

inquiry    into    the    problem    Is 

promising. 

Jackson's  inquiry,  to  be  conducted 
Senate  Permanent  subcommittee 
gat  ions  of  which  the  Washington 
is  chairman,  will  begin  with  questions 
whether  internal  disputes  and  po^ble 
ruptlon  have  crippled  the  Drug 
Administration's    ability    to 
smugglers. 

Whatever  the  course,  this  increase 
amount  of  heroin  available  to  at  diets 
turnaround  from  the  sharp  declfie 
few  years  ago. 

As   recently   as    1973,   evidence 
heroin  addiction,  and  the  propert ' 
fosters,  appeared  to  be  on  the 
time,  worldwide  seizures  of  the 
record  dimensions. 

The    Increasing    scarcity    of 
driven  up  the  price,  driven  down 
and  driven  many  addicts  Into 
programs.  The  result  was  a  strlkln  ; 
m  addict-related  crimes  in  a  numi  er 
Jor  American   cities.  According  tc 
ures.  reported  crimes  in  1972  drop  ped 
per  cent  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
cent  in  New  York  City  below  197 

Another  way  of  gauging  the  level 
addiction  was  to  establish  the  ln( 
non-transfusion  serum  hepatitis, 
transmitted  almost  solely  by  addicts' 
needles.  New  York's  incidence  rose 
to  1971,  peaking  at  1,320  reported 
year.  But  only  840  cases  were  n 
1972. 

Shortly  after  the  Drug  Enforcement 
ministration  was  formed  In  1973, 
government  announced  that  It 
the  traffic  of  heroin  Into  the  United 
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The  quality  of  beroln  available  was  poor  and 
the  quantity  tight.  The  shortage  was  revealed 
In  some  cities  by  a  sharp  increase  In  addicts 
volunteering  to  go  on  methadone  mainte- 
nance programs. 

But  now  evidence  is  that  the  nation  Is  los- 
ing the  struggle  to  stem  the  flow  of  heroin 
and  the  Increase  of  drug  abuse. 

Jackson's  concern  with  the  over-all  per- 
formance of  the  drug  agency  seems  Justified. 

The  War  Against  Hard  Drugs  (I) 
A  little  over   two  years  ago,   the  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  keeping  hard  nar- 
cotics— especially    heroin — off    the    streets 
were  combined  Into  one  superagency.  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Admmistration  was  hailed 
as  providing  a  new  solution  to  the  problem, 
and  is  was  not  long  before  the  government 
was  assuring  us  that  "the  corner  has  been 
turned"  in  the  fight  against  hard  narcotics. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  that  the  statement 
was  over  optimistic  at  the  time,  It  was  re- 
moved during  the  hearings  recently  held  be- 
fore Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  Investigations 
Subcommittee.  Far  from  having  solved  any 
problems,  the  DEA  was  porixayed  by  wit- 
nesses as  an  agency  with  a  number  of  very 
serious  problems  of  its  own.  These  problems 
had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  months  ago.  Yet  no  apparent  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  to   correct  or  expose 
them.  On  the  eve  of  the  hearings,  the  head 
of  the  agency,  John  R.  Bartels,  resigned  un- 
der extreme  pressure.   When   the  hearings 
began,  the  two  DEA  ofTicials  responsible  for 
policing  the  mtegrity  of  the  agency  accused 
Mr.  Bartels  of  blocking  at  le'ist  one  impor- 
tant  investigation.   Others   high   up  in  the 
agency   were   portrayed    before    the    Senate 
Subcommittee  as  having  had  serious  charges 
pending  against  them — charges  of  consort- 
ing with  known  criminals,  falsifying  records 
and  being  suspects  themselves  of  WTongdoing 
in  the  illicit  drug  market.  To  put  the  matter 
simply,  DEA  was  portrayed  as  being  part  of 
the  problem. 

And  the  problem  In  the  streets  has  grown 
more  serious.  Heroin  supplies  on  the  streets 
of  the  nation's  towns  and  cities  are  up, 
higher  in  some  cashes  than  they  were  before 
DEA  came  into  existence.  Not  only  is  the 
quantity  greater,  but  the  places  where  heroin 
once  was  unheard  of— the  small  towns— now 
have  heroin  problems.  To  make  matters 
worse,  where  once  the  heroin  confiscated  on 
the  streets  had  a  purity  of  only  5  per  cent,  a 
Boston  narcotics  treatment  official  said  the 
purity  levels  now  being  encountered  are  as 
high  as  30  per  cent.  Finally,  the  funds  with 
which  to  treat  those  who  need  help  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  strictures  that  have  affected 
all  other  forms  of  federal  spending;  every- 
thing is  being  cut. 

What  should  the  government,  be  doing 
about  the  enforcement  program?  Pirf^t  of  all, 
the  Justice  Department  should  acknowledge 
the  failures  of  DEA,  both  with  respect  to  its 
Internal  corruption  and  its  Inability  to  re- 
duce the  flow  of  these  drugs.  Second,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  have  a  mutual 
responsibUity  in  the  field  of  drug  treat- 
ment. Up  to  now.  Justice  has  been  concerned 
mainly  with  the  criminal  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  HEW  has  tried  to  find  ways  of 
assisting  with  the  social  aspects,  such  as 
treatment.  Those  are  part  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. Even  if  Justice  cannot  stem  the  tide  of 
drug  movement,  it  certainly  monitors  that 
flow.  Is  anybody  making  sure  there  Is  money 
for  treatment  In  those  areas  where  the  move- 
ment appears  to  be  strongest?  If  they  are.  It 
^ams  an  unrecorded  effort.  Finally,  the 
FBI  should  be  made  responsible  for  Investl- 
gatmg  charges  of  corruption  against  DEA 
personnel,  rather  than  having  the  DEA  In- 
vestigate itself. 

One  thing  no  one  needs  is  for  this  problem 
to  become  a  partisan  political  issue,  center- 
ing on  headline-producing  scandal.  There  is 
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a  serious  national  problem  here  and  the  effort 
to  resolve  it  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
every  branch  and  level  of  government.  This 
In  turn  will  require  the  cooperatlv*  efforts 
of  government  leaders  In  both  parties.  A  clear 
look  at  some  of  the  tactical  aspects  of  the 
war  against  hard  narcotics  wlU  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  second  editorial. 

iLLicrr  Drug  Imports  Seen  .-.t  Record 
Level 


(By  Douglas  Watson) 
■nie  flow  of  cocaine,  marijuana  and  hashish 
into  the  United  States  appears  to  be  at  record 
levels  despite  an  unprecedented  number  of 
arrests  and  seizures.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration officials  said  yesterday. 

They  also  warned  that  with  the  return 
this  year  of  Turkey  to  large-scale  opium 
growing,  heroin  Imports  Into  this  country 
could  rebound  from  recent  reduced  levels 
to  new  records. 

According  to  DEA  officials,  in  recent  years 
as  police  have  shifted  their  focus,  there  have 
been  these  important  shifts  In  the  Interna- 
tional flow  of  Illicit  drugs: 

Southeast  Asia  (mainly  Burma,  ThaUand 
and  Laos  by  way  of  Malaysia  and  Hong 
Kong)  has  become  the  principal  heroin  sup- 
plier to  Western  Europe,  which  last  year  set 
its  own  records  for  heroin  usage. 

Mexico  has  become  the  primary  supplier 
of  heroin  to  the  United  States,  mainly  be- 
cause Turkey  stopped  growing  opium  In  1972. 
Mexico  continues  to  be  the  world's  leadins; 
marijuana  exporter. 

Cocaine  la  now  the  most  popular  "hard" 
drug  to  the  United  States  end  is  being  im- 
ported in  "tremendous"  volumes  from  Co- 
lombia, Equator,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile 

Amsterdam  has  replaced  Marseilles  as  the 

chief  heroin  distribution  center  m  Europe 

Lebanon  is  exporting  an  increasing  amount 

of  heroin  to  the  United  Stales,  often  throuE'a 

the  Caribbean  and  Centr."»l  America. 

In  the  United  States  there  also  have  been 
basic  shifts  In  the  flov/  of  illicit  drugs 

John  Warner,  chief  of  DEA's  international 
intelligence  division,  said  that  in  recent  years 
Illicit  drug  usage  has  spread  from  the  big 
cities,  where  it  was  largely  found  in  the 
1060s.  to  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas 

During  the  1960s  most  heroin  sold  here  and 
in  other  East  Coast  cities  was  the  white - 
colored  variety  mostly  produced  In  France 
from  opium  grown  in  Turkey.  Now,  DEA  of- 
ficials said,  heroin  sold  here  is  largely  the 
"Mexican  brown"  variety. 

U.S.  Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia is  expected  by  DEA  officials  to  have 
little  Impact  on  the  total  flow  of  illicit  dru^  s 
into  this  country,  although  the  Communist 
military  victories  in  those  two  countries  ex- 
pected to  cut  off  the  very  small  flow  that  was 
coming  from  them,  mainly   by  mail. 

The  increnting  lmport.ition  of  illicit  drugs 
other  than  heroin  lias  occiurred  despite  vigor- 
ous law  enforcement  efforts  in  many  na- 
tions. DEA.  working  with  foreign  and  US 
police,  made  more  than  25,000  arrestd  be- 
tween July.  1973.  and  December,  1974. 

DEA  ofacials  say  the  arrests  durUig  ihat 
18-month  period  removed  7,235  pounds  of 
heroin  worth  $3.9  billion  in  street  sales,  2,510 
pounds  of  cocaine  worth  $543  million  retail 
36.6  million  dosage  units  of  other  dangerous 
drugs  worth  $16  5  million  retaU  and  687 
tons  of  marijuana  worth  $398.8  million  retaU. 
"The  imports  of  cocaine,  marijuana  and 
hashish  are  clearly  at  all-time  record  levels 
as  based  on  our  seizures  of  these  drugs  "  a 
DEA  spokesman  said. 

Under  pressure  by  the  United  States,  which 
appropriated  $35  million  to  compensate 
Turkish  opium  growing  farmers,  Turkey 
halted  large-scale  production  of  opium,  the 
raw  material  from  which  heroin  Is  made. 
However,  Turkey  last  year  lifted  the  ban 
and  is  producing  an  opium  crop  estimated 
to  be  about  60  per  cent  greater  than  before. 
Warner  said  U.S.  officials  hope  Turkey  will 


follow  through  on  its  assurances  that  It  wUl 
police  its  poppy  fields  so  that  the  opium 
will  go  for  legitimate  pharmaceutical  needs, 
where  there  have  been  shortages. 

However,  Manhattan  District  Attorney 
Robert  Morgenthau  warned  Sunday  that  be- 
cause of  renewed  Turkish  opium  production, 
"I  think  by  late  sununer  or  early  fall  there 
will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  heroin  use" 
in  this  country. 

Colombians  now  largely  control  the  cocaine 
traffic,  particularly  from  Bolivia,  according 
to  Jerry  Strickler,  a  DEA  official  who  once 
headed  the  agency's  Latin  American  enforce- 
ment section.  Colombia  also  has  become  a 
major  marijuana  exporter,  as  was  Jamaica 
until  a  recent  crackdown. 

Strickler  said  that  Vancouver  and  Argen- 
tina have  become  particularly  active  illicit 
drug  transfer  centers. 

The  ext«nt  to  which  a  courier  will  go  in 
an  effort  to  smuggle  drugs  tato  the  United 
Slates  was  illustrated  by  a  man  who  flew 
from  Bogota,  Colombia,  to  Mexico  City  and 
then  to  Australia  before  being  arrested  in 
Honolulu  on  his  way  to  Miami,  StrlckUr 
said. 

EErrHiNKiNii  Drug  Abuse  Contrdl 
The  federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, a  Nixon  administration  creation,  pur- 
portedly v.-^as  designed  to  consolidate  fedeiar 
pntl-drug-abuse  efforts  and  make  them  more 
efficient.  But  recently  drug  abuse  and  drug- 
related  crime  have  been  on  the  increase.  DEA 
has  been  careless  about  the  civil  rights  of 
suspects,  including  several  innocent  llliuois 
families  whose  homes  were  raided  nilsiak- 
enly  by  DEA  agents.  The  agency  also  appa;  - 
ently  has  given  priority  to  aporchendiiig 
smalltime  pu.shers  v.hile,  allegedly,  It  has  let 
big  drug  dealers  get  away.  DEA  has  had  seri- 
ous friction  with  other  federal  eniorcement 
bodies  such  as  the  Burtau  of  Customs.  There 
also  have  been  allegations  of  corruption  in 
the  agency,  and  two  investigations  are  under 
way  now,  one  by  tlie  adminiEtratiou  and  tie 
other  by  a  Senate  investigations  subcommit- 
tee. The  former  head  of  the  agency,  John  R. 
Bartels  Jr..  recently  resigned,  reportedly  at 
the  request  of  .Attorney  General  Levi. 

All  of  this  f.eems  to  add  up  to  an  hidict- 
ment  of  the  federal  drug  agency  that  may  be 
hard  to  refute  as  the  investigations  proceed, 
and  indeed  snfiicleut  proof  seems  to  exist 
now  to  demonstrate  incomp.tence.  If  not  yeu 
corruption.  Recommendations  are  being  mnd- 
for  dismamiing  of  tlie  agency  and  dlvidlnp 
its  dtuies  among  more  responsible  law  en- 
forcement bodies  such  as  the  FBI  and  X\^c 
Customs  Bureau  or  assigning  them  to  ah- 
othsr  new  agency  that  would  be  created  lor 
Uie  purpose.  Tlicse  proposals  may  show  t):ei.- 
merlt  as  the  ca.se  against  DEA  Is  developed 
in  the  hearingb  t'lat  began  this  v,eek  beloie 
the  Senate  subcommittee. 

At  some  poiiu  the  nation  mu.st  more  clearlv 
define  the  oaen  confluting  roles  oi  law  en- 
iorcement and  medical  treatment  In  copuis 
with  drug  abuse.  The  smalltime  pushers 
DEA  so  ki'^^.sidiiously  pursues  often  are  addicts 
themselves,  and  additional  addiction  trcsi.- 
ment  centers  and  job  training  for  ex-addict<^ 
might  turn  out  to  be  far  better  Investments 
than  the  same  amount  spent  on  apprehend- 
ing addicts,  trying  them  and  sending  them 
to  prison.  Prison  sentences  demonstrably 
have  had  little  good  effect  either  as  deter- 
rents to  addiction  or  In  rehabilitation  of 
addicts. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  \aNING  AND 
MINERALS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  DOMENIcr.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebi-uaiy  5,  1975,  Senator  Metcalf  and 
I  were  joined  by  Senators  Bayh.  Hansen. 
and  Williams  in  sponsoring  a  bill,  S. 
552,  to  amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
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Policy  Act  of  1970.  We  Introduced  this 
measure  because  we  feel  it  is  time  for 
the  17nited  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  our  domestic  mineral 
resources. 

An  adeo.uate  supply  of  minerals  Is  es- 
sontial  to  the  economic  well-being  of  an 
industiializcd  nation.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  issued  their  report  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act.  The  report  Indicates  that  the 
United  Btcites  annually  requires  over  2 
billion  tons  of  nonf  uel  mineral  materials 
and  over  2  billion  tons  of  fuel  minerals 
which,  in  the  form  of  energy  and  proc- 
essed material  of  mineral  origin  were 
valued  at  more  than  $210  billion  1974. 
Thl.s  represents  more  than  23  percent 
of  the  world's  nonfuel  mineral  materials 
and  more  than  30  percent  of  the  world's 
energy. 

The  report  says  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment maintains  that  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  all  nations  are  best  sen-ed  by  an 
expansion  of  trade  in  a  more  open  and 
equitable  v.orld  economic  system.  Un- 
fortunately, interruptioias  occur  in  free 
trade  as  a  result  of  changing  world  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions.  Thus  a 
nation  becomes  vulnerable  to  disrup- 
tion when  overly  dependent  on  imported 
supplies. 

The  report  shows  total  U.S.  demand 
for  many  important  minerals  such  as 
strontium,  columbium,  cobalt,  manga- 
nese, tantalum,  aluminum,  tin.  and 
flourine,  to  name  a  few,  aie  supplied 
largely  by  imports.  This  fact  in  Itself 
should  not  b?  alarming;  problems  arise 
when  foreign  sources  become  unreli- 
able. Certain  producer  countries  of  major 
minerals  have  foimed  blocs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leverage  in  their  dealings  with 
consumer  countries.  For  example,  tiie 
International  Tin  Council  and  the  cc«)- 
per  exporting  countries  are  trjing  to 
keep  prices  stable  and  profitable  to  them. 
They  may  in  the  future  take  action  that 
would,  if  successful,  raise  the  price  of 
their  commodity. 

lir.  President,  on  Wednesday,  June  18, 
an  article  written  by  Guy  Hnlverson, 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper. This  article  points  out  the  con- 
cern the  Pentagon  and  defense  firms  are 
experiencing  over  possible  supply  short- 
ages of  key  materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that. this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  believe  that  this  article,  coupled  with 
the  information  contained  in  the  May 
1975  mining  and  minerals  policy  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior, clearly  indicate  a  need  for  the 
Congress  to  begin  consideration  of  S.  552. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jvme  18.  1976] 

Detikse  Firms  CoNcntKn  Over  Svptly 

Shoktaobs 

(By  Ouy  Halveracm) 

Washington.— Both    th«    Pentagon    and 

weapons   manufactiirerft— espeoUUy    In   tbe 

compeUtlve  aerospace  Industry— are  keeping 


a  wary  eye  on  soaring  prices 
shortages  of  key  materials. 

The  reason:  dwindling  worldw 
of   some   raw   materials,    even 
grows.  And  the  sudden  growih  oi 
such  areas  as  bauxite,  oil.  tin,  ch 
per,  nnd  phosphate,  raises  the 
supplies  covild  he  closed  to  U.S 
fiictiirers  for  political  reason.';. 

Adding  to  the  concern  by  milite 
about  key  conimcdilies  Is  tbe  i 
that  by  the  end  of  this  century 
inateri.als  v!Il  conic  mainly  ihroii 
Imports,  rather  than  tlirongh  dorfest 
ductlon. 

Currently,  say  some  Pentagon  ol 
TRtely.  chromlte.  asbestos,  and  r.iy 
ii.scd  in  military  production— .in 
supply. 

But  these  officials  s'.ress  that  mo|t 
t»rlals  used  in  weapons,  .stich  ns 
and  till — are  now  re.idily  available 
often  at  high  prices. 

Indeed,  according  to  one  official. 
have  let  up  some  this  year"  compared 
years.  What  bothers  Pentagon  officfils 
this  eaiing  may  be  a  "short -run 
phenomenon — r.  result  of  t!ie  econolnlc 
and  a  surplus  situation  cau.sc'l  h 
of    domestic    manufacturers    to 
stocks  of  overseas  products. 

To  ensure  that  it  Is  not  "caught 
Pentagon: 

Has  established  a  Materials 
Group.  T^hlch,  since  January  8, 
monthly  to  keep  abrca.st  of  mat« 
look  for  defense  industries. 

The   Pentagon,    with    the   Depa;  t 
Commerce  and  the  U..S.  Bureau 
monitors    v.orl-.l.xide    shortases 
ability  of  commodities. 

Besides  being  able  to  draw  upo] 
strategic  reserves  (stocks  of  conun 
cated  around  the  U.S.  for  a  crisis 
the  Pentagon  has  a  "set-aside" 
the  Commerce  Department  for  sucl 
as  steel,  copper,  nickel,  and  alui 
which  domestic  manufactiu-ers  of  t 
ucts  are  advised  that  certain 
the  materials  go  to  defense-related 
For  the  vital  aerospace  industry, 
to  industry  sources,  a  number  of  pr 
being  watched  closely: 

Aluminum  is  made  from  bauxiu 
which  is  Imported.  And  bauxite 
soared  some  700  percent  during  the 
Titanium  is  made  from  rutile.  of 
to  95  percent  is  imported. 

Chromium  and  nickel,  both  key 
materials,  are  largely  Imported. 

In  many  ways,  military  officia'.a 
the  main  sliortages  for  defense 
ers  today  are  either  "capacity 
as  the  example  of  U.S.  tank 
not  being  able  to  get  enough  turret 
castings  fast  enough,  smce  they  are 
supplied   mainly   by   one 
"supplier  shortages"  illustrated  by 
rent  shortages  in  rayon  fibers 
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BONN'S  NUCLEAR  THRE  \T 


Presid(  nt 


Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr. 
morning's  issue  of  the  New 
carried  an  editorial  entitled 
clear  Threat."  This  editorial 
the  impending  sale  by  West 
Brazil  of  the  complete  nuclear 
including  technology  wUch  w 
Brazil  to  produce  atomic   w 
points  out  that  at  this  late 
sale  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
day — only  prompt  congresslona 
offers  hope  of  persuading  the 
man  Government  to  exercise  . 

Last  Wednesday,  I  Introduced 
tion  which  would  express  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the  sale  of  uraifum  en- 
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ricliment  and  reprocessing  plants 
nuclear  weapons  coimtries.  This 
tion  was  offered  in  tlie  hope  of 
a  shattering  of  tire  system  of 
that  has  until  now  kept  plutoniuli 
ration  equipment — and  with  it 
Avsapons  c.ipability — from  being 
the  world  over.  It  v/ould  express 
to  Germany  but  to  all  suppliers  of 
equipment  and  tetlinology  the 
iitss  v.itii  which  the  Senato  rcg;: 
issue. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for 
action  on  this  resolution, 
fore  that  transaction  is  complete!  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Tin 
torlal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  tire 
ini  Xoliov.'s: 

Bonn's  Nucin.'tR  Thrf\t  .  . 

Tlic  Ford  Administration  has 
failed  to  convince  the  West  German 
ment  that  the  United  States  views  wl 
concern  Bonn's  projected  sale  to 
complete  nuclear  Indurtry  and 
that    would    permit    production    of 
bombs  as  well  as  electricity.  Only 
now  can  bring  the  message  home  in 
delay  this  tragic  misstep:  the 
German-Brazilian  agreement  is  s 
be  Fi^iicd  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota  ha 
duocd  a  resolutlo;i  expressing  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the  sale  of  uranium 
ment  and  plutonium  extraction  tec 
iliat    would    put    weapons-grade 
iuaterial  in  the  hands  of  more  roun 

West   Germany    is   planning   to   s^ 
types  of   plants   and   technology   to 
Trance  is  negotiating  sales  of 
traction  plants  to  Sou-ih  Korea  and 
Tlie   United   States   Government  foi 
years   has   refused   to   permit   sales 
technology  and  turned  dov.'n  a  Brazi 
quest  last  year,  thus  leading  to  the 
success  in  obtaining  the  multibillici 
nuclear-power  contract. 

France  has  been  taking  part  in  ; 
of      American-initiated      exploratory 
among  the  main  nuclear  exporting 
to  see  whether  common  rules  can  be 
that  would  prevent  competitive 
of  safeguards  in  pusuit  of 
vantage.  But  if  West  Germany  goes 
with  the  BrazUian  sale,  there  wUl  be 
of  French  restraint.  This  breach  In 
could  lead  quickly  to  a  breakdown 
whole  system  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
weapons. 

Yet.  for  reasons  that  are  not  entire! ,' 
the  West  Germans  say  that  concern 
Brazilian    deal    has    not   been 
them  from  the  top  levels  of  the  Ford 
istration.   It   is  understandable   that 
tary  of  State  Kissuiger  would  like 
a    major    German-American    crisis 
difficult  time.  But  the  representation 
to  Bonn  at  lower  levels — urging 
Germany  conform  to  the  export 
that  the  United  States  sets  for 
merely  to  have  convinced  West  Germa^ 
ers  that  Washmgton  is  not  serious 
nuclear  danger. 

Senate  passage  of  the  Mondale 
which   urges   a   summit-level 
President  Ford   to  seek  suspension 
German  and  French  nuclear  exports, 
yet  lead  to  second  thoughts  in  Bonn 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  IN  USE  TOD  \Y 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Ii 
discussions  of  what  progress  has 
made  in  the  development  and  utili  atlon 
of  solar  energy,  we  must  not  overlook 
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the  fact  that  many  hidividuals  have  de- 
veloped home  units  on  their  own.  Not  for 
commercial  competition  or  research  pur- 
poses, these  innovators  merely  wanted  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  clean  and  abmid- 
snt  fuel  source. 

I  would  like  to  share  two  examples  of 
energy  conscious  individuals  who  are 
not  waiting  for  solar  energy  systems  to 
be  cost  competitive  with  available  heat- 
ing and  hot-water  systems,  cooking 
facilities,  or  utility  bills.  They,  instead, 
have  begun  utilizing  available  solar  tech- 
nology— and  in  both  cases  have  plans  to 
expand  their  utilization  of  the  Sun's  rays. 
The  first  article,  from  the  May  28  i.s.sue 
of  Uie  Arizona  Republic,  explains  a  solar 
cooker  used  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Kerr,  who 
did  not  turn  on  her  electric  stove  for  2'/2 
months  last  summer.  The  other  insert,  a 
UPI  release  explores  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Ron  Shore  in  Snowmass,  Colo.,  who  has 
built  a  7-rooni  house  totally  heated  by 
the  Sun.  So  satisfied  is  he  witii  this  first 
project,  that  Mr.  Shore  now  plans  a  solar 
heated  workshop  and  greenhouse  in  ad- 
dition to  his  residence.  There  are  many 
similar  examples  of  solar  followers,  but 
I  felt  these  two  pioneers  were  particularly 
noteworthy  as  their  utilisation  of  solar 
energy  has  saved  them  a  .significant 
amount  of  money  on  utihty  bills  and 
thus  encouraged  their  further  use  of  this 
resource.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
Nurse   Cooks    on    Solar    Stovi:    and    Saves 

FlIEl. 

(By  Tom  Kuhu> 
Thmpe. — The  solar  stove  focused  an  in- 
tense l>eam  o£  sunlight  onto  a  pot  of  lentils 
and  a  .skillet  contalniuj;;  an  omelet.  In  no 
time  savory  steam  was  rising  and  lunch  was 
ready. 

Cooking  with  the  sun  is  pprt  of  a  low 
energy  consumption  life-style  practiced  by 
Barbara  P.  Kerr.  49.  a  county  hospital  wel- 
fare nurse.  She  said  most  food  can  be  cooked 
on  the  solar  stove. 

"For  2'/2  months  last  summer.  I  did  not 
turn  on  the  electric  stove,"  she  said. 

Drawbacks  are  stove  size — the  one  that 
cooked  lunch  was  basically  a  6-  by  4-foot 
sheet  of  polished  steel  mounted  In  a  pa- 
rabolic curve— and  that  it  can  work  only 
when  the  sun's  out. 

Some  people  probably  would  regard  Mrs. 
Kerr's  life-style  too  inconvenient.  She  con- 
cedes. "It's  not  as  simple  as  throwing  a 
switch  on  a  stove." 

But  there  are  reward.';.  Last  month  her 
utility  bill  was  about  $15. 

"I  used  little  electricity  and  practicallv  no 
natural  gas,"  she  said. 

She  believes  pollution-free  solar  energy 
will  someday  provide  many  of  the  comforts 
tor  American  homes  that  now  come  from 
burning  fossil  fuels. 

Tlie  poor  may  be  major  beneficiaries  of 
II  ■■  /L°°'^ing-  elie  said.  They  could  be  free 
irom  the  fear  of  having  their  stoves  turned 
oil  because  they  cannot  pay  the  utility  bill. 
Its  far  enough  along  for  me  to  know 
solar  energy  is  compatible  with  the  Ameri- 
can hfe-style."  she  said,  after  serving  herb 
tea  brought  to  a  boil  on  a  solar  stove  In  her 
backyard. 

"It's  satlsfyhig,  reliable:  it  doesn't  smell; 
Its  economical;  it  satisfies  the  ethical  sense 
or  using  a  minimum  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources," she  said, 

o.J^it.''®  **■*  *'^'"®®  designs  of  solar  cookers  In 
and  the  framework  for  a  solar  collector  that. 


Mrs.  Kerr's  backyard,  as  well  as  a  solar  stUl 
when  Installed  on  the  roof  of  her  house, 
will  heat  water  for  domestic  use. 

The  water  heater,  she  said,  will  use  heat 
transfer  by  passing  water  over  pipes  fllltd 
with  suu-heaied  anti-freeze.  The  device  will 
replace  a  water  heater  whose  pipes  iroze  and 
burst  last  winter,  she  said. 

When  the  solar  water  healer  was  func- 
li-iiing.  Mr.s.  Kerr  said  she  was  able  to  turn 
o.T  her  natural-gas  heater. 

The  change  in  life-style:  "You  have  to 
shower  in  the  afternoons,  not  In  the 
mornint:." 

Fientually.  she  -,aid.  she  wants  to  use  the 
pun's  power  to  he.tt  and  cool  her  house. 

"What  I  want  to  do  is  take  things  we  knovo 
work  and  vise  them."  she  asserted. 

One  of  the  reasoj.s  Mrs.  Kerr  became  in- 
terested in  s<jlar  ene:t-y.  she  said,  was  out  of 
concern  lor  the  penniless  people  she  helps  at 
Marlcopp,  County  Husplral. 

Many   live   under   threat   of   h.iviiig   their 

utilities  canceled  for  nonpayment,  she  said. 

Some  c.^innot  afford  good  stoves,  she  added. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful,  she  rsaid,  if  the 

poor  could  use  the  sun  to  cook  their  food? 

People  could  augment  conventional  raii^es 
with  solar  cookers,  she  suggested. 

"So  It  only  works  on  sunny  days."  she  ex- 
plained. If  you  have  a  bad  day  for  a  bnr- 
Ijecue.  you  can  po  inside." 

She  hires  Joel  P.  Cook.  25.  a  former  me- 
chanical engineering  student,  for  16  hours  a 
week  to  design  and  experiment  with  iolnr 
devices  in  her  backyard.  Cook  .say.s  he  plans 
to  return  to  Arizona  State  University  this 
fall  to  complete  his  degree  work.  Putting  the 
sun  to  beneficial  work  is  his  main  interest., 
he  said. 

Coo'K  shares  Mrs.  Kerr's  notion  of  a  ecolo- 
gically clean  life-style. 

He  assembled  the  solar  devices  from  dis- 
carded lumber  and  metal,  including  an  old 
microwave  dish  he  polished  to  form  a  para- 
bolic solar  stove.  Given  a  higher  budget, 
Cook  said  he  could  achieve  a  "commercial 
look  '  for  his  device. 

The  stove  that  cooked  lunch  cost  about  S30 
to  build,  he  said. 

Cook  lacks  instrumentation  to  check  how 
hot  his  stoves  get— "it's  like  the  middle 
burner  on  an  electric  stove" — but  his  solar 
oven  attains  300  degrees  or  more.  He  said  the 
oven  can  bake  a  potato  in  90  minutes — only 
a  little  more  time  than  required  for  a  con- 
ventional stove. 

Cooking  with  the  sun  has  an  almast  magi- 
cal quality.  The  usual  signs  of  heat,  such  as 
flame,  red-hot  metal,  and  smoke,  are  ab- 
sent. Cooking  pots  are  bathed  in  white  light, 
much  as  a  muror  reflecting  a  spot  of  likht 
against  a  wall. 

"You  forget  t!iat  the  pots  are  hot,"  Mrs 
Kerr  said. 

The  parabolic  curve  stove  is  her  favorite. 
It  reflects  a  narrow  beam  of  light  4  feet 
wide  that  can  cover  several  pots  at  once. 
It  needs  fewer  adjustments  than  the  para- 
bolic dish  stove  to  keep  in  focus  wiili  the 
sun's  movements. 

SOL\p.  Idea  REsri  ts  in  $2  Heat  Bill 
Snowmass,  Colo.— Ron  Shore  turned  two 
pieces  of  aluminum  roofing  sunnyside  up  and 
cut  his  heating  bUl  to  $2  a  month  despite 
subzero  temperatures  of  the  Colorado 
Rockies. 

The  $2  pavi  A,r  electricity  to  ran  a  small 
pump  that  pov.  ers  a  solar  energy  system  used 
by  Shore,  his  wife  and  2-year-old  .son  to  heat 
their  house. 

"My  bathwater  is  so  hot  tliat  I  have  to 
keep  remembering  it  was  made  possible  by 
the  sun,"  he  said. 

Shore,  29,  is  a  former  dentist  who  worked 
on  Western  Indian  reservations  until  he 
got  interested  in  solar  energy.  He  did  some 
studying  and  built  the  seven-room  house 
heated  totally  bv  the  sun. 


"Were  just  re.illy  dedicated  to  the  home," 
said  Shore,  now  an  energy  consultant  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Ski  Resort  of  Aspen.  20 
miles  away. 

Shore  said  the  house  cost  $20,000  and 
took  5';;  mon.hs  to  build.  The  solar  heaiing 
system  cost  $3,000.  Shore  said  he  planned 
to  build  a  solar  heated  greenhouse  and  a 
separate  workshop. 

"The  amount  of  electricity  we  use  to  run 
the  small  pump  to  heat  the  house  runs  &2 
a  month."  he  .^aid.  "We're  saving  about  *100 
per  momh  in  heating  costs.  The  hou.se  is 
ihe  only  100  per  cent  solar  heated  lio-.i.se 
ever  built  in  this  cold  a  climate." 

He  .said  overnight  temperatures  somelimci 
reached  20  degrees  below  zero. 

The  pump  turns  on  when  the  sun  warms 
cinring  the  day  and  pushes  water  from  a 
5.300-gallon  tank  beneath  one  of  the  bed- 
i.ioijis  up  to  the  roof  where  It  runs  down 
beneath  two  p.tces  of  glass  and  across  liie 
..iumiuum  .strips. 

By  running  waur  by  (the  aluminum),  v.e 
are  <ollt;oring  solar  energy,"  he  said. 

Tlie  (ilass  and  aluminum  Berv»»  as  con- 
ductors of  t);e  sun's  rays.  The  water  is 
-..armed  and  c\..led  across  the  roof,  heat;  -g 
!he  hTUc. 


EABY  SELLING 

Ml'.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  duiiig 
Uio  xecfnt  Jiearings  before  my  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youtlr,  we 
rtceived  testimony  concei-ning  the 
flarmingly  widespread  practice  of  baby 
-•celling.  Because  of  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  healthy  infants  available  for  adoption, 
prospective  parents  commonly  pay  $10.- 
000  or  more  to  intei-mediaries  to  arranfx? 
independent  adoptions.  While  It  is  aj:- 
parent  that  steps  are  needed  to  facilitate 
adoption — an  area  which  the  subton- 
mittee  will  explore  in  later  hearings — s**- 
rious  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  effects  of  black  and  gray  market 
adoption  on  the  children  and  familie.-  in- 
volved. 

Three  articles  in  the  May  30  editioii 
of  Harper's  Weekly  address  several 
points  covered  during  the  subcommittee "s 
investigation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcof.o. 
as  follows: 

How  Much  To  Buy  a  Baby? 
A  neighbor  called  me  to  let  me  knov.  of 
an  adoptable  baby  due  to  be  born  in  Jauuarv 
1974.  This  neighbor  had  ijeen  over  a  friend's 
house  and  overheard  a  conversation  between 
the  friend  and  her  lawyer  husband  mdlcating 
that  the  couple  planning  to  take  this  babv 
could  not  do  so.  My  neighbor  told  her  friend 
that  we  would  probably  be  interested  in  the 
baby. 

I  told  my  neighbor  in  the  first  converss- 
tion  with  her  iliat  I  wus  most  anxious  to 
adopt  this  child  and  that  she  could  give  her 
friend's  lawyer  hu.sband  my  name  and  num- 
ber. But  I  also  told  my  neighbor  to  let  this 
lawyer  know  that  he  was  not  to  call  me 
unless  he  was  going  to  offer  me  the  child  for 
a  legal  fee.  She  asked  me  what  would  be  leeal 
and  I  told  her  that  over  $750  for  the  legal 
fee  was  illegal.  Beyond  that.  I  expected  to 
pay  for  medical  bUls  for  the  mother  and 
baby,  and  hospital  stay  for  both. 

I  realized  that  I  might  also  have  to  pick 
up  the  baby  and  pay  the  travel  costs  if  tae 
Infant  were  from  out  of  state.  All  toUl.  i' 
wouldn't  cost  more  than  $3,000.  unless,  of 
course,  there  were  very  large  medical  bills 
and  the  baby  was  from  very  far  away. 
My  neighbor  .said  she  would  give  the  liiwyer 
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my  name  and  Information  on  how  much  I 
would  b«  willing  to  pay  for  th*  adoption. 

The  next  day  my  neighbor  called  me  back 
to  tell  me  that  the  lawyer  wanted  "much, 
much  more"'  so  that  he  would  not  bother 
calUiis  me. 

On  Oct.  31,  1973.  I  saw  my  nelghlx>r  and 
rUe  told  me  that  the  baby  (still  xinborn) 
»till  did  not  have  adoptive  parents  picked 
oiit  for  it.  I  sugi;ested  that  she  let  the  lawyer 
know  that  we  would  still  like  to  have  the 
baby  for  this  legal  fee  and  to  r;>ll  me  if 
b9  couldn't  find  adoptive  parents  imder  liis 
conditions. 

My  neighbor  called  me  a^aiii  arotiiirl  P;(!0 
p.  m..  Nov.  2,  1973,  to  tell  me  that  her  fri'Mirt's 
l.'tw>er  husband  would  be  callinp-  mc  that 
morning  to  offer  mo  the  baby,  which  had 
been  born  two  months  premature.  .Slic  told 
me  that  the  baby  was  otherwise  in  !,oort 
health.  I  asked  her  whetiier  she  lold  him 
v,e  wotild  only  pay  a  legr.l  fsre,  and  sbe  siiirt 
•  jer."  I  then  assumed  that  if  tlic  chiW  was 
truly  in  good  health,  we  riow  bud  a  nev/ 
bfiby  girl.  I  felt  that  at  this  poi'i'  he  -.votUd 
not  ask  an  outrageous  fee. 

I  was  understandably  e.xcltcd  and  called 
my  husband  to  tell  him  that  we  wen>  going 
to  be  offered  a  little  girl.  I  neverouplv  ■  piled 
for  the  lawyer  to  call  mc.  Al>out  lb:i&  llie 
lawyer  friend  of  my  nei&hlx<r  called.  He  (old 
me  that  he  was  only  the  nssociate  of  flic 
lawyer  that  was  handling  th'is  adopfion.  He 
was  calling  me  because  he  knew  I  w.is  prob- 
ably on  pins  and  needles.  He  told  me  that  it 
was  a  breach  birth  and  some  other  medical 
information  neither  of  us  tuider.^^tood.  I  re- 
minded him  that  I  would  only  pay  «  hat  was 
legal. 

He  explained  that  the  mother  wanted 
money.  I  asked  if  ,this  was  legal  and  he 
said  he  didn't  know.  He  is  a  neu'  lawyer  and 
didn't  know  anything  abouu  it.  Wiicn  his 
associate  ^ot  back  into  the  office,  he  would 
call  me. 

When  the  lawyer  called  me.  I  lold  him 
that  his  associate  had  told  me  some  things 
about  the  baby.  After  a  silence,  he  said  it 
was  "my  nickel."  I  thought  this  was  a  rude 
statement  for  a  ^^upposedly  dignified  lawyer, 
and  certainly  out  of  order  for  someone  who 
callied  me.  I  dismissed  it  and  went  on  to  ask 
him  what  the  fee  for  the  child  would  be.  He 
said  that  the  hospital  bills  would  be  quite 
high  and  that  the  mother  wanted  money.  I 
said  I  would  be  willing  to  give  the  mother 
some  reasonable  amoutit  of  money  if  it  were 
\es,Al  tp  <io  so. 

The  lawyer  then  acted  as  if  he  were  deeply 
insulted  that  I  would  care  to  think  he  would 
do  anything  illegal.  He  shouted  that  he  was 
from  a  reputable  firm,  and  was  certainly  not 
going  to  take  the  money  and  run.  He  said 
that  plenty  of  people  would  like  ui  have  this 
baby. 

I  said  I  was  only  asking  U  it  were  legal 
because  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  wanted 
everything  to  be  legal  and  right.  An  adop- 
tion is  a  serious  business. 

I  said  it  Boiinds  like  a  woman  is  selling 
her  baby.  The  lawyer  then  said:  "What's  to 
stop  a  woman  from  selling  her  baby?"  I  said 
I  thought  it  sounded  very  illegal  to  me.  I 
then  asked  him  how  much  the  mother 
wanted.  He  calmed  down  to  his  normal 
speaking  voice  and  told  me,  "It's  not  how 
much  the  mother  wants.  The  whole  package 
Is  810,000."  I  told  him  w«  were  not  inter- 
ested and  hung  up  the  phone. 

After  this  testimony  was  given  to  (a] 
Judge,  I  gave  him  some  Information  on  this 
adoptive  child  that  might  enable  me  to  track 
down  the  child  (probably  still  in  the  hos- 
pital). I  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  any 
chances  that  I  could  still  have  this  baby, 
now  about  three  weeks  old. 

The  judge  said  that  he  wouldn't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  adoption 
if  he  were  me.  He  left  It  at  that. 


As  far  as  the  "misconduct" 
the  judge  said  he  didn't  want 
situation  himself,  and  that  h< 
my  report  over  to  the  Pennsy 
sociatlon. 

I  personally  felt  that  my  r 
have  gone,  instead,  to  the  distr 
office  for  investigation.  But  tl 
that  an  Investigation  was 
the  q'lestlon  because  tliey  ju.s 
the  manpower. 

I  perfjonally  called  tlie  city 
di.strict  attonieys'  ofTiccs  and 
even  interest fd  in  listc-nii'g  ti 
called  the  FBI  thinking  that,  j 
selling  was  a  federal  crime  ai 
they  night  be  interested  in.  T 
not  ii'terestpd  and  tolci  lue  lo 
oTice. 

Tlic    nisciyliiiary   Eoarc".   of 
C'orrI    of    PenrsyUanla    (Penney 
Assot  =ation)    took   over   fue 
over  ore   year  no  v.   and   to  i 
uotliliig  has  bcoii  done  lo  bri 
tiiis  Uiw>er  to  jii.'sUce. 

(Siittcmciit  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
delivered  at  the  sii'>co!nmiiU'e 
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Babu:s  fok  Sale— .\  CoNCKKstir 
TF.E  ExPL.onEs  Private-Plicemf: 

Would  ynu  pay  $25,000  to  s 
Thougli  ii,  may  sound  iru  red 
adoptabie  while  babies  are  f< 
premium  totlay  tiiat  some  wou 
are  desperate  enough  to  sliell 
on  ttie  black  market.  Those 
that  kind  of  price  may  wait  t 
years  in  the  hopes  of  gettii 
lhr<.'is{li  r.n  a'''>ption  iigency. 

Tiie  reason.-,  for  the  shortoj.;( 
gre.Ter  twe  of  coiitin^^eptives 
demand  and  liie  fact  that  in 
who  keep  cheir  children  are  rr 
matically  stigmntizeci.  One  .id 
S1.VS  th.-xt  only  Jive  ;  esr.s  .^go 
all  uiiv.ed  motbers  who  koiu; 
Agencies  deric'od  to  ;;!ve  up  t 
day  tiie  figin-e  is  down  io  20  pe; 

Nobody    l<now.s    liow    niaiiy 
babies   are  traded   each  yenr, 
rough  estimates  pl.tce  the  nu 
And  for-profit  transactions  mi 
rise  thanks  to  greater  demand. ' 
law  enforcement. 

Florida  and  California  are  th 
centers  fir  the  baby  market, 
ers,  usually  adolescents,  are 
yers  in  tho.se  states  by  abortion 
word  of  mouth.  They  are  flo\ 
sheltered  until  delivery.  Often 
acquired  by  out-of-state  faniil 
ney  has  never  met.  A  Florida 
that  attorney's  fees  in  these  ca 
are  r-arely  under  $8,000  and 
much  more,  even  though  the 
delivery  and  care  of  the  motlK 
$2,500.  The  rest  Is  profit. 

Spurred  by  a  couple  of  trial 
expo.<ies  in  the  press,  the 
mittee  on  Cliildren  and  Yout 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D-Minn 
ings  of  baby-selling  last  month, 
mittee  may  eventually  in 
to  try  to  curb  some  abuses. 
Include  restricting  exorbitant 
thorough    studies    of    prospec 
home.s  and  careful  breakdowr 
tures  to  attorneys;  n-i.-xudating 
parents  when  laws  are  violated 
ing  the  rights  of  the  natural 

Among  those  testifying  at  th 
attorney  Robert  Burns  of  Miaiti 
For  the  past  nine  years,  Bum 
what  he  Insist."!  is  only  a  sma  I 
practice  to  the  handling  of 
are  excerpts  from  his  t^stimonj 
of  a  statement  presented  to 
tee  by  a  couple  for  Av.dubon, 
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An  Adoption  Lawyer  Tells 
Handles  His  Cases 

Senator  Mondale.  What  was 
fee  charged  for  this  service  in 
mately? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  is  liard  to  s-ny. 
$4,000.  Some  fees  were  $1,000.  Som  i 
$500.  Once  again  I  would  have  to 
divide  It  and  calculate  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  What   was 
fee  you  accepted  last  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  was  one  si 
I  have  to  rephrase  something 
made  a  statement.  There  was  on 
tlint  came  to  my  oiTice  when  I  wa 
paignir.i^.  I  was  rvnnnng  for  city  c 
I  v. as  out  of  the  cilice  for  about  i 
two  mouths. 

My  .secretary  at  that  time,  w 
she'  v.'as  doing  the  right  thing 
trart.  whlcli  v.'hen  I  returned  I 
up  to,  wliich  I  have  never  done 
V. hirli  iias  ever  liappened  again. 

■J'l-.e   entire   amount    tliat   she 
p^.ople    up    fur,    unbeknownst 
*:  0.000.  of  whi.?h  about  $7,000 

Senator  Mondalk.  You  say  you 
up  t'j  that? 

Mr.    Burns.    Not    legally.    I 
morally.  My  personal   subjective 

Timt  is  my  personal  subject 
It  does  not  mean  that  I  will  < 
condemn  another  attorney  whi 
I  only  know  what  I  do  and  wha 
Mo.st  of  the  amounts  I  think 
neighborhood  of  $5,000.  which  i 
fee  and  all  of  the  costs. 

Se.iator  Mondale.  I  do  r.ot 
stand  the  $10,000.  You  say  it  was 
you  had  to  live  up  to.  Could  yo 
rescinded  Lhc  conira'ji  and 
lee? 

Ilr.  Bt'P.Ns.  X  imd  coi.templatec 
then   the  parents  may  have  que?  t 
iiiiricil  contract   it -elf. 

Ssralor  Mondale.  You  think 
o'oject  to  paying  the  lower  fee'? 

Mr.  Blirns.  I  do  not  know  wha  i 
would  have  run  tiirough  tiieir 

Senator  Mondale.   How  did  y 
ije  the  point  of  referral  for  thes  ■ 
girls?   How   did  you   happen   to 
tliem?  Who  referred  them  to  yot 
tiiey  come  into  your  office? 

Mr.  Burns.  Initially  one  of  my 
whom  I  was  handling  a  personal 
came  to  me  in  tears.  Her  16-year 
was  pregnant,  and  they  wanted 
buby  up  to  adoption,  and  did  not 
to  do  about  it. 

At  tliat  point  I  did  not  know 
either,  but  I  checked  into  the 
found  oi.il  what  I  could  do,  and 
That  happened  the  first  couple  of 
I  was  practicing.  Tliey  have  been 
between. 

Then  I  i^Urted  to  get  referral 
girls'  friends  who  were  in  a  simila 
Then  I  started  to  get  referrals 
who  handled  it.  who  spoke  to  th( 
told  them  I  treated  them  very  fair 
well. 

The  referrals  started  in  mainly 
and  mainly  from  pirls  who  were 
tiie  situation;;  thr.t  I  handled  pr 

Senator  Mond.\le.  Have  you 
pregnant  girls  who  w  ere  not  from 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Mond.m.e.  Kow  did 
referred  to  you? 

Mr.  Burns.  Both  through  doctoils 
girls   who   moved   away   from   th 
Florida  to  other  parts  of  the 
friends  who  became  pregnant,  ano 
down  to  s?e  me. 

Senator  Mondale.  From  when 
girls  who  were  not  ft-om  Florida^ 
some  of  the  locations  that  they 
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Mr.  BtntNS.  Some  of  them  were  from  Geor- 
gia, one  was  from  Alabama.  I  think  most  of 
tiiem  were  from  Florida. 

Senator  Mondale.  Was  one  from  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Burns.  No.  No,  that  was  a  parent.  That 
vas  a  parent  from  Cleveland.  One  was  from 
Virginia,  a  girl  who  I  had  handled  four  years 
previously,  who  was  living  in  Florida  at  the 
time  when  she  was  16,  and  gave  up  her  child. 
Wlien  Elie  was  20  last  year  she  came  down 
from  Virginia. 

Senator  Mondale.  Of  the  girls  you  have 
served,  how  many  were  adopted  by  non- 
Floridian  parents,  say,  last  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  could  say  a  little  more  than 
half  were  from  non-Florida  parents. 

Senator  Mondaii:.  How  did  you  come  to 
liuow  the  parents  in  Cleveland,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  called  me  and  told  nae 
that  they  were  friends  of — I  forget  the  names 
of  the  people — who  had  adopted  from  me  on 
a  previous  occasion,  and  tliey  said  I  came 
very  highly  recommended  to  them. 

SenatorMoNDALE.  Did  they  call  you  on  tlie 
plione  and  say  they  would  like  lo  adopt  a 
ijaby? 

Mr.  BiTRNs.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  tell  them  to  write  to  me.  I 
tell  them  to  give  me  their  background,  their 
hobbies,  their  coloring,  their  characteristics, 
their  religion,  ages,  how  long  they  are  mar- 
ried, educational  background. 

It  is  quite  extensive,  the  information  that 
I  require. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  have  a  form  for 
that  information? 

Mr.  BtjRNs.  It  is  basically  a  form. 

Senator  Mondale.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
Cleveland  couple  again.  According  to  an  affi- 
davit which  apparently  is  signed  you  charged 
that  couple  $4,779  for  your  legal  fee.  It  cost 
the  couple  about  $9,000  overall  to  adopt  this 
baby  boy. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  overall 
amount  was  that  much.  The  overall  amount 
I  recall  was  $8,000  or  $8,500. 

Senator  Mondale.  Y'our  fee  was  over  $4,000. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  When  I  talk  about  the 
overall  amount,  I  did  not  think  it  was  that 
high. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  adoptive  parents 
sent  you  a  letter  then  answering  the  ques- 
tions you  had  asked? 

Mr.  BtmNs.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  Had  you  met  tlie  parents 
prior  to  the  time  you  made  this  arrangement? 

Mr.  Burns.  This  particular  couple,  I  do 
not  believe  I  bad  met,  but  I  did  rely  on  an 
attorney  they  had  contacted  in  Cleveland 
as  to  their  moral  suitability.  This  was  a  doc- 
tor and  his  wife. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  you  made  a  Judg- 
ment that  they  would  make  a  good  home 
for  this  boy,  based  upon  their  answers  to 
>TDur  questions,  and  I  take  it  some  lawyer 
In  Cleveland,  who  also  checked. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that  I  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  them. 

Senator  Mondale.  From  the  parents? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  and  numerous,  numerous 
telephone  calls. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  Sunday  Washing- 
ton Post  had  an  article  which  you  tmdoubt- 
edly  read. 

Mr.  BtTRNs.  I  have  read  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  it  involved  a 
parent  in  Brooklyn,  a  family  in  New  York,  or 
in  New  Jersey,  which  adopted  a  child  through 
the  use  of  your  services,  a  New  Jersey  couple. 

Let  me  just  read  what  he  says,  and  you 
respond  to  it: 

For  example,  he  has  never  met  this  New 
Jersey  couple  who  wUl  adopt  this  chUd. 
"Jfjs'"  visited  their  home,  knows  only  as  much 
about  the  couple  as  they  told  him  on  the 
phone.  He  is  not  even  sure  If  the  New  Jeney 
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lawyer  he  Is  dealing  wl*h  has  ever  visited 
the  home. 

"I  like  their  backgroimd,"  hs  said.  "I 
spoke  to  them  on  the  phone.  They  appeal  to 
me.  It  is  a  value  Judgment  on  my  part." 

In  your  opinion,  first  of  all,  is  that  ac- 
curate, and  secondly,  is  that  an  adequate 
way  to  evaluate  the  qualifications  of  an 
adopting  family? 

Mr.  Burns.  When  1  say  it  is  a  value  judg- 
ment, it  is  a  value  judgment  after  Z  receive 
all  the  data  and  information  on  the  back- 
grounds of  tlie  parents,  after  speaking  with 
them. 

I  may  have  met  this  couple.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  know  that  I  did  speak  with  them  on 
the  phone.  I  corresponded  with  them  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  the  attorney  in 
New  Jersey  has  met  with  them. 

Senator  Mondalf.  Do  you  know  the  attor- 
ney in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Burns.  Once  again  I  will  have  to  look 
at  the  file. 

Senator  MoNOALr.  If  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest  between  what  the  parents  want  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  child,  in  whose 
favor  do  you  decide? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  have  never  had  such  a  con- 
flict. I  do  not  understand  what  passible  con- 
flict there  would  be.  The  child  Is  getting 
a  home 

Senator  Mondale.  You  represented  parents 
in  Cleveland  you  had  not  met.  They  paid  you 
a  fee. 

How  did  yoti  know  you  were  representing 
the  best  interests  of  the  baby  when  you  did 
not  know  the  parents  who  were  paving  the 
money? 

Mr.  Burns.  From  the  letters  and  the  con- 
versations and  telephone  calls.  I  know  that 
the  parents  would  give  the  baby  a  great  deal 
of  love  and  affection. 

Senator  Mondale  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Burns.  From  the  letters  and  conversa- 
tions with  them. 

Senator  Mondale.  From  letters  from  them? 

Ml*.  Burns.  And  conversations  with  them. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  flrd  it  iiaj-d  to  believe 
that  you  do  not  know  the  parents  who  are 
going  to  adopt  the  childien,  you  get  a  fee 
from  them,  you  represent  them  in  their  de- 
sh»  to  adopt  a  child,  and  you  say  you  are 
also  protective  of  the  interests  of  the  baby 
and  the  pregnant  mother. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  have  to  rely  on  all  the  crit- 
eria that  I  have  available  to  me. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  the  Information 
you  get  is  from  the  parents  who  want  the 
baby,  and  is  It  not  stretching  credibility  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  to  provide  In- 
formation to  their  lawyer  which  undermines 
their  ability  to  get  the  baby  who  they  so 
much  wish  to  adopt? 

Does  that  strike  you  as  making  sense? 

Mr.  BtmNs.  The  only  way  I  would  possibly 
answer  that,  in  all  of  «ie  situations  that  I 
have  handled,  the  babies,  except  for  the  one 
I  told  you  about  that  I  foresaw,  are  In  fine 
homes,  prospering.  The  parents  come  back 
to  me  with  the  baby  on  visits.  They  send  me 
pictures.  They  correspond  with  me. 

They  have  all  been  successful  placements 
with  the  one  exception  I  tried  to  stop  prior 
to  finalization. 

Senator  Mondale.  Let  us  accept  j'oiur  posi- 
tion. 

I  gather  from  the  reporters  and  others 
that  you  are  well  regarded. 

How  likely  is  It  that  others  in  the  adop- 
tion field  will  be  as  ethical  as  you  are? 

Is  there  not  a  real  poosibllity  for  abuse? 

You  have  heard  the  press  panel.  How 
many  of  the  serious  charges  that  you  have 
heard  do  you  think  mlj^t  have  a  basis? 

Mr.  BusNs.  That  is  always  a  problMn. 
Senator. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  iiionung  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  net.  morniita  business  is  c'.o.sed. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  jirevious  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  S.  16,  v.hich  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  Icsislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  amend- 
ment No.  607  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. Time  is  controlled.  Who  jrields 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  time  under 
control? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  is  under  control  until  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  vote. 

QUORl'M    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonuu. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  time  to  be  yielded  from  both 
sides? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided,  yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  then*  names: 

(Quorimi  No.  41  Leg.] 

Abourezk  Cranston  Helms 

Allen  Culver  Laxalt 

Brock  Dole  Mansfield 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Fannin  Metcalf 

Cannon  GrlfBn  Pell 

Clark  Hartke  Talmadge 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  qaorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Folding  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Case 
ChUes 


Church 

Curtis 

Domenici 

Eastland 

Fong 

Ford 

Garn 

Olenn 

Goldwater 

Oravel 

Hart.  Philip  A. 
Hathaway 


Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddlestou 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javtto 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Lone 

Magimaon 

uathiaa 

McCleUan 
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MCCIura 

Pastore 

Steuuls 

McOee 

Pearson 

Stevenn 

McGovern 

Proxmire 

Stevenson 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Ston* 

ffondale 

Riblcoff 

Taft 

Motitoya 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Itlorgnu 

Schweiker 

Tower 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 

T\inney 

Muskie 

Scott. 

Weicker 

re'son 

William  L. 

WilUnms 

ruiin 

Sparluiiaii 

Young 

1  ;><lcwooU 

tjtafford 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aiinoiuice 
liiat  the  Senator  from  Texas  tMr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado tMr.  H.*RT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mi*.  Symington)  are  neces- 
.sarlly  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  «Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l>oi-e.  A  quorimi  is  present. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  tlie  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Very  simply,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  proposed  that  we 
no  back  and  retrieve  12  of  the  "skip- 
Durkin"  baUots. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tera- 
pare.  The  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expii-ed. 

The  hour  cf  10  o'clock  having  arrived, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr..  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
1  minute,  to  explain  what  we  are  voting 
on. 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  have  1 
minute  and  that  Mr.  Cannon  have  I 
minute.  

The  ACTING  PI«:SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  toe  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  proposed  that  we 
retiieve  12  "skip-Durkin"  ballots  and 
cancel  them,  in  order  to  achieve  equity 
and  apply  the  same  law  to  both  candi- 
dates. I  find  that  tortured.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  apply  the 
same  law,  the  simple  process  is  to  count 
the  skip  ballots  under  New  Hampshire 
law.  as  the  law  is  written,  for  both  can- 
didates, protested  or  not. 

If  my  amendment  prevails,  we  not 
only  settle  15  of  the  35  issues  on  the  res- 
olution, but  also,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
back  into  the  3S0O  ballots,  much  less  the 
185,000  baUots.  We  resolve,  once  and  for 
all  the  "skip-caadidate"  question,  and 
we  resolve  it  by  applying  the  same  rules, 
the  same  laws,  to  both  candidates. 

It  is  a  vei-y  simple,  straightforward 
proposition.  I  feel  vei-y  strongly  that 
this  is  the  fundamental  issue  in  this  en- 
tire debate.  It  simply  provides  that  each 
candidate  will  achieve  the  same  treat- 
ment tmder  the  same  law. 

I  would  value  vei-y  much  the  support  of 
tlie  Senate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  read  the  ai^endment  to  my  col- 
leagues, to  point /Out  that  it  does  not 


.say  what  the  Senator  ha^  rcMresented. 
The  amendment  reads: 

All  of  the  so-called  skip  caidldate  ballot;* 
presently  before  the  Senate  sli  Ul  be  declared 
to  be  straight  party  votes  for|the  candidate 
ijivolved. 


What  it  Li  osking  the  ^ 
to  decide,  without  hearing 
guments  and  without  seeii^ 
or  deciding  on  the  issues 
all   those   'skip-candidate 
Wyman  ballot;^.  Purely  an( 
Is  what  it  is.  It  is  a  ploy. 
far  bcvond  what  the  SenaL 
do.  and  that  ir,  to  view  tli 
independently  nnd  make 
tion. 

I  susgest  that  the  amend 
out  merit  and  should  be 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presidi  i 
yeas  and  nays  been  order 

The     PRESIDING      

Ford).  They  have  not  beoi 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presidiit 
the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI 
sufficient  second?  Theie  i 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  a 
the     Senator     from 
Brock*.  On  this  question 
nay;  have  been  ordered  a 
will  rail  the  roll. 

TJie  leprislativc  clerk  nail 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
that    the    Senator    from 
Beni.sex).   the   Senator 
•  Mr.  Eaoieton),  the  Senatct 
rado  <Mr.  Hart),  and  the 
Missouri   <Mr.  Symington  > 
.sarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annou 
Senator  from  Oregon   iMi 
and    the    Senator    from 
Percy),  are  necessarily 

I  further  announce  that,  i 
votms.  the  Senator  from 
Hatfield),  would  vote  "yea 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  248 
The  result  was 
nays  55,  as  follows 


f  r  )m 


announc  ;d 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Case 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Fannin 


Abourei^k 

Allen 

Bayh 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Church 
Cranston 
Culver 


YEAS— 38 

Feng 

Oarn 

Ooldwater 

GriflSn 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Javits 

Laxalt 

Long 

Mathias 

McClure 

Packwood 

NAYS— 55 
Eastland 

FOTd 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddle&ton 

Himiphrey 

Inouye 

.Jackson 

Johnston 
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present  and 
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x>th 
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cott,  Huph 
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William  L. 
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■;  aft 
'  hurmond 

rower 

Velcker 

bung 


ennedy 
1  eahy 

aguuson 
^busfield 
1  (cClellan 
1  [cOee 

:cGovern 
1  [cintyre 

etcalf 
I  [ondale 
I  [ontoya 
1  [organ 

I  [OSS 

iiskie 


Kelson 

Nunu 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 


Til'  Itu.ii 


Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Sparkman 

biennis 

Stevenson 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hart,  Gary  W. 
Haifleld 


St  ne 
Tt  imadge 
T\  nney 
W  lliams 
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So  Mr.  BrocK's  amendment 
jetted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ti^.n  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
nmcndment 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President 
oi^vious  !iow  that  the  Senator 
iiessee  has  about  run  his 
am  able  to  attract  no  more 
Members  from  the  majority 
count  correctly  on  the  last 
i.^.sue  that  I  think  was  about 
iibout  as  fundamental  as  any 
e's  of  debate 


it  seems 
om  Ten- 
strength.  If  I 
than  two 
side,  if  I 
.  on  an 
clear  and 
the  proc- 


fr< 


lote, 

as 

ii 


tl-B 


w;r 


Smate 
Se:  lator 


m<  re 


Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  t 
can  tell  me  how  many  on 
yide  voted  the  other  way? 
s'liy? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  recy 
1 1  esicient.  I  did  not  hear  then 

Air.  CHILES.  I  was  just  w 

-Mr.  BROCK.  Is  the  Senatoi- 
make-  a  particular  point? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wondered  i 
sort  of  open  issue.  If  there 
this  side  who  voted  that  way. 
if  there  were  any  on  that  side 
this  way. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President 

trying  ta  find  fault  with  

myself.  I  gather  that  I  lack 
to  present  with  sufficient  ar 
clarity  an  issue  that  I  feel  is 
mental  and  so  clearcut.  The 
\\  as  not  successful  is  not  a  faillir 
ers.  but  of  myself. 

I  wish  that  I  knew  what 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
greater  clarity.  I  wish  the 
Tennessee   were   able   to 
espoase  an  issue  that  I  feel 
mental  issue  of  civil  rights 
other  questions  we  have  debated 
legal  questions,  and  I  am  not 
in  those  fields.  I  am  not  a  . 
here  we  have  a  question  not 
of  values,  of  constitutional  ^_ 
have  a  question  as  to  whethei 

good   conscience,   and    

apply  one  law  to  one  candidate 
other  law  to  another. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
lacks  breadth  of  vision.  Maybt 
some  points.  But  I  do  not  knt>w 
was  if  I  did.  I  do  know  that 
can  survive  if  it  does  apply 
standard  of  justice.  I  have 
legal  arguments,  I  have  heai'd 
dents,  the  case  law,  and  all  thi 
about  timeliness  and  all  the 
have  yet  to  hear  one  single 
either  .side  explain  to  me  ho  . 
apply  one  law  to  one  candidal 
other  law  to  another. 

The  four  members  of  the  . 
mittee  of  the  majority  party 
not  to  coimt  the  straight 
for  either  candidate  in  13 
for  Wyman  and  1  for  Durkln   - 
still  leaves  half  of  the  questic  n 
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still  leaves  to  the  Senate  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  will  retrieve  the 
ballots  for  both  candidates,  and  refuse  to 
coimt  any  of  the  "skip-candidate"  bal- 
lots for  either  of  the  candidates. 

The  Allen  motion  would  retrieve  only 
12  of  those  ballots.  So  what  you  are  say- 
ing is  that  we  are  going  to  violate  the 
law  12  times  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wy- 
man so,  in  a  sense  of  equity,  we  should 
violate  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  12 
times  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Durkin.  I  do 
not  understand  that.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
explain,  at  least  in  my  State. 

If  we  are  going  to  impose  a  new  law  on 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  tlien  that 
law  ought  to  apply  to  evei-y  candidate  on 
the  ballot  and  to  every  voter  in  the  State. 
How  can  you  vote  to  disenfranchise  12 
voters  for  Wyman  and  say  that  they,  we 
think — we  will  have  to  read  their 
minds — did  not  intend  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Wyman,  then  turn  around  and  say  we 
are  going  to  disenfranchise  another  12 
votes,  and  read  their  minds  and  say  that 
we  just  think  they  did  not  want  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Durkm.  If  we  accept  that,  we 
might  as  well  say  we  do  not  believe 
when  somebody  leaves  a  candidate's 
name  on  the  ballot  the  vote  ought  to  be 
cast  for  that  candidate,  regardless  of 
New  Hampshire  law. 

Well,  that  is  the  question  this  body  lias 
got  to  face,  and  somehow  it  is  going  to 
face  that  issue,  and  it  is  gouig  to  face  it 
squarely. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  extended  debate  in  this 
body.  Well,  I  think  that  process  may 
continue  for  a  while  if  we  do  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  judge  these  issues  on  their 
merits. 

I  was  absolutely  awed  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada  standing  up  just  before  the 
vote  and  saying  he  could  not  vote  for  my 
amendment  because  we  had  not  a  chance 
to  discuss  the  legal  issues  involved.  Yet 
it  was  his  motion  which  brought  the  de- 
bate to  a  conclusion,  his  efforts.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

What  are  the  values  of  the  Senate? 
What  are  the  standards  of  conduct? 
What  are  the  principles  on  which  we  are 
going  to  operate?  Are  they  power  or  con- 
sistency and  equity?  Are  they  the  exer- 
cise of  partisanship?  Are  they  the  exer- 
cise of  good  faith? 

I  simply  will  not  accept  the  challenge 
or  the  comment  that  all  the  Members  of 
the  minority  voted  in  one  way  is  any  way 
indicative  that  Uie  vote  was  wrong.  May- 
be It  was;  maybe  it  was  not.  I  happen  to 
feel  vei-y  deeply  that  my  amendment  was 
an  equitable  effort  to  achieve  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem.  But  if  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  apphed  State 
law  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  to  both 
candidates,  is  not  gohig  to  be  agreed  to. 
and  If  the  Senate  is  going  to  estabUsh 
new  law.  then  it  is  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  the  majority  to  apply  whatever  law 
iney  want  to  write  to  both  candidates 
across  the  board  on  every  single  ballot 
cast  m  the  New  Hampshire  election, 
bo  far  we  have  seen  little  evidence  of 

cnange.  Maybe  tomebody  more  articulate 
man  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 


can  draw  a  clearer  focus  to  this  particu- 
lar problem.  Maybe  somebody  on  the 
majority  side  will  start  joining  in  in  the 
debate.  Maybe  somebody  can  present  the 
issue  in  a  fashion  that  is  more  under- 
standable. But  somewhere,  somehow, 
people  in  this  body,  all  99,  are  going  to 
face  the  question  of  what  standard  of 
ja^tice  applies  in  this  society  of  ours. 

If  there  is  an  issue  here  it  is  an  Issue 
of  civil  rights.  Civil  rights  do  not  neces- 
.sarily  apply  just  on  the  basis  of  color.  It 
is  a  legal  principle  of  equity,  and  if  you 
believe  in  it,  if  you  have  any  semblance 
of  a  faith  in  the  concept  of  equal  justice, 
then  I  urge  my  colleagues  by  some 
method — almost  any — to  consider  that 
as  the  next  step  for  this  body  to  take  in 
order  to  restore  some  faith  in  an  institu- 
tion that  has  been  much  damaged  over 
the  last  several  years,  and  this  process 
does  no  credit  to  what  I  think  is  the 
finest  free  institution  ansns^ere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  to  comment  on 
the  peculiar  situation  we  had  last  night 
when  there  were  six  Senators  present, 
four  of  them  from  the  Rules  Committee, 
so  the  educative  process  was  apphed  to 
only  two  Senators,  one  of  whom  was 
doing  the  educating,  and  that  gave  us  an 
audience  of  one. 

As  I  have  said  before,  80  percent  of 
the  Senators  have  been  absent  95  percent 
of  the  time.  Therefore,  there  has  not  been 
the  bringing  to  the  direct  attention  of  the 
Senators  the  merits  of  this  case  that  we 
had  hoped  for. 

We  have  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  call  these  sections  up  out  of  order.  We 
are  supposed  to  go  chronologically  down 
the  list,  regardless  of  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  issues  from  1  to  35. 

Yet,  to  get  around  that  and  to  create 
the  illusion  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion around  here  of  the  Issues,  we  had 
last  night  the  situation  where  a  Senator 
was  asking  out  of  order,  ballot  by  ballot, 
for  an  explanation  of  each  of  these  Is- 
sues. The  Senator  would  ask  about  these 
issues  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  vote 
upon  and  the  reply  would  be  furnished 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  ITiey  would  htrtd  a  mutual 
agreement  society,  some  sort  of  a  co-op, 
whereby  they  agreed  that,  on  each  of 
those  issues,  what  should  be  In  a  certain 
way. 

In  each  case,  it  happened  through 
some  coincidence  or  another,  the  two 
Senators  agreed  that  all  these  votes 
should  favor  Mr.  Durkin. 

This  stretched  coincidence  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  also  it  was  an  attempt,  as  I 
see  it,  to  create  a  record  to  permit  the 
proponents  of  Mr.  Durkin  to  come  In  and 
argue  that  this  matter  had  been  fully 
discussed., 

I  wondel-  if  the  Senator  agrees  with  me 
that  it  is  hardly  full  discussion  to  have 
two  Senators  agreeing  with  each  other, 
and  in  the  circumstances  where  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  interrupt,  althoii^ 
at  times  that  happened.  Does  that  com- 


promise a  full  discussion  of  the  issues  In 
the  (^linlon  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  if  one  wants  to  con- 
sider the  discussion  between  two  prose- 
cutors in  a  trial  in  the  back  room,  with- 
out anybody  else  present,  a  discussion,  I 
guess  we  could  say  it  was  about  the  same 
thing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  is  right, 
80  percent  of  the  Senators  have  been  ab- 
sent 95  percent  of  the  time. 

I,  for  myself,  am  rather  surprised  to 
see  some  Members  come  in  to  debate  and 
present  a  prepared  text  that  they  read 
with  great  precision.  Perhaps  not  as 
much  inflection  as  they  might  if  they 
were  presenting  it  off  the  cuflf,  but  they 
read  it  accurately,  at  least,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  impartiality  and  nonpar- 
tisanship.  They  leave  the  floor  and  come 
back  only  for  votes  and  have  heard  not 
one  single  word,  not  a  word  of  the  debate. 

Now,  that  is  not  true  of  all  Members  of 
this  body.  There  are  Members  who  have 
been  here,  who  have  Ustened.  partici- 
pated, and  when  they  disagree  with  me 
I  cannot  argue  with  them  one  iota  be- 
cause I  have  respect  for  them  and  I  know 
they  have  listened  carefully. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  over  there  is 
a  good  example.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  been  here  quite  a  bit. 

But  the  point  is,  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  we  are  in  a 
jm-y  situation.  We  are  the  jury.  There  is 
nothing,  no  process  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  the  Senate  gets  any  closer 
to  being  part  of  the  judicial  process  than 
this  or  an  Impeachment  proceeding. 

I  just  cannot  understand  how  they  can 
do  that  and  not  be  here. 

I  have  Ijxeard  people  criticize  the  fact 
that  we  are  delaying  the  business  of 
the  Nation. 

Well,  on  other  matters  of  consequence 
that  were  debated  at  length,  we  <H)erated 
under  what  we  call  a  double-track  or  a 
triple-track  system,  scheduling  the 
morning  for  general  business  and  the 
afternoon  for  the  business  at  hand,  or 
vice  versa. 

There  Is  no  reason  we  cannot  do  that 
now,  not  one  bit. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  leadership  has  de- 
cided not  to  do  so,  except,  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  who  has  sug- 
gested this  very  step,  just  yesterday. 

I  do  not  know.  I  guess  there  is  a  reason 
for  coming  in  at  9,  holding  the  Senate 
in  session  all  day,  refusing  to  allow  com- 
mittees to  meet  and  then  pointing  the 
finger  at  the  minori^  and  saying,  "Look 
what  they  are  doing  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  I  think  it  is  ludicrous,  and  I  wish 
the  general  public  knew  really  what  is 
going  on.  What  is  happening  here,  I  may 
say  for  their  benefit,  is  a  structured 
situation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
aptly  observed,  it  Is  a  situation  Trtiere 
they  say,  come  in,  meet  long  hours,  com- 
mittees cannot  meet,  cannot  take  up  any 
important  business,  because  those  nasty 
Republicans  over  there  will  not  let  us. 
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Well,  the  nasty  Republicans  they  refer  to 
have  no  control  over  this  body  at  all. 
The  hours  of  meeting  are  fixed  by  the 
majority.  Whether  or  not  they  take  care 
of  the  business  of  the  Nation  Is  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  majority. 

I  may  say,  they  made  an  miholy  mess 
of  it  in  both  bodies,  but  that  may  be  be- 
side the  point. 

But  it  is  their  responsibility. to  bring 
the  legislation  over  and  we  *rill  help 
them.  It  is  their  responsibility  to  decide 
whether  committees  meet,  or  not  meet. 
and  we  will  help  them.  It  is  tlieir  respon- 
.sibility  to  determine  who  has  been  justly 
elected  in  New  Hampshire  and  we  will 
help  them. 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT.  Let  them  meet 
those  challenges  instead  of  queasily  and 
queerly  qulbbUng  and  quizzing  why  the 
poor  Republicans  will  not  let  them  do 
any  work — and  they  have  got  us  out- 
numbered 61  to  38. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt but  to  clarify  i-emarks  I  made 
on  yesterday. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Please  go  ahead. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  that  the  able 
Senators  who  are  now  discussing  tlie  very 
important  matter  of  the  programing  of 
the  Senate  will  recognize  that  when  I 
.spoke  in  critical  view  last  evening  I  was 
not  critical  of  any  colleague. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  pohited  that 
out. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  entirely 
understood. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  emphasizing 
that  the  American  people  are.  very 
frankly,  critical  of  the  Senate  in  its  pro- 
cedural programing  and  the  delay  now 
increasingly  apparent. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  speak  of  the  way 
tills  situation  has  developed. 

Committees  are  unable  to  meet,  wit- 
nesses have  been  unable  to  be  heard,  and 
many  folks  are  wondering  about  the  de- 
lay on  the  New  Hampshire  problem. 

That  was  the  thrust  of  our  remarks. 
I  renew  them  now.  Yes,  this  is  a  delibera- 
tive body.  I  am  sure  those  of  us  now  in 
the  Chamber  know  that  deliberation  is 
different  from  what  we  can  label  as  delib- 
erate delay.  To  those,  whomever  they 

be.  who  cause  such  delay,  it  is  wrong 

deliberation,  yes,  but  deliberate  delay  no. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
I  understood  him  last  night,  I  under- 
stand him  today,  I  agree  with  his  re- 
marks, and  I  appreciate  them. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Senatar  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  an  effort  to  re- 
form the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee days  and  legislative  days,  which 
would  have  resolved  this  question,  quite 
honestly.  We  would  be  moving  much 
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Some  of  Us  last  night  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  we  really  are  going  to 
have  the  same  feeling  for  the  Senate 
any  more  if  the  course  that  we  are  on. 
which  has  been  established  by  the  ma- 
jority party,  succeeds. 

My  real  point  m  having  this  colloqu.v 
'.vith  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  I 
encourage  him,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
encoui'age  one  another,  to  ^stick  to  what 
is  a  basic  principle  of  this  country.  That 
is  that  there  should  be  equal  treatment 
for  parties  who  are  in  the  same  position, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are  mi- 
nority or  majoi'ity. 

It  is  a  civil  rights  question.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  applies  to 
minority  Senators-elect  as  well  as  to 
anyone  else  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  might  say  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
not  only  applies  to  minority  Senators  and 
candidates  for  elective  office,  but  it  also 
applies  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 
They  will  be  subject  to  the  most  rank 
abuse  I  can  recall  being  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  State  if  this 
process  continues  along  the  vein  that  it 
has  in  the  last  several  days. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  I  appreciate 
his  encouragement.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  do  not  need  to  encourage  additional 
Senators  to  join  our  cause.  Hell  will  be 
ringed  with  little  icicles  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  gives  up  on  this 
fight  because  I  feel  it  very  deeply. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  this 
statement,  Mr.  President:  The  Senate 
has  decided  not  to  apply  New  Hampshire 
law  to  the  candidate  of  the  minority  Mr 
Wyman.  So  be  it. 

The  question  now  occurs  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  apply  tlie  new  Senate  law 
being  Imposed  upon  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  to  the  candidate  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  CANNON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

That  will  be  the  issue  at  hand  when 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  offers  his 
amendment  to  retrieve  and  disqualify 
those  ballots  which  skipped  Mr.  Durkin 
m  the  elective  process. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  see  fit  to  enact 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  then  what  the  Senate  will 
have  done— and  let  us  put  it  down  In 
wack  and  white  on  the  record— is  the 
Senate  will  have  first  refused  to  apply 
New  Hampshu-e  law  to  Mr.  Wyman,  and 
tnen,  in  the  second  instance,  if  it  defeats 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  it  will  have,  by  specific 
action,  appHed  New  Hamsphire  law  to 
Mr  Durkin.  Clearly,  by  our  actions  we 
^Ul  have  enacted  or  imposed  two  cate- 
jioncally  different  standards  on  these 
two  candidates. 

mJ^fr^r*"  ^P°  equivocation  on  thot 

21  ho^i^  ""^V^^^  ^"  ^«  ^'^"t  to  about 
gomg  back  under  protest;  we  can  talk 

telk  lu't"*  ^  *^"*  precedents:  we  can 

fffhi  T^^!-  to  **»"*  court  cases; 

alS  /*''  ^.^  *h»t  '^e  '^U  have 
applied  two  completely  different  stand- 


ards of  law  to  the  two  candidates.  The 
Senate  will  have,  by  its  action  on  my 
amendment,  denied  Mr.  Wyman  the  right 
to  count  his  straight  party  tickets  for 
himself. 

All  right.  That  is  the  standard  of  law 
that  the  Senate  has  now  established.  If 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  offers 
his  amendment,  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  to  apply  that 
same  law  that  we  have  written  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of 
New  Hampshire  only,  to  John  Durkin. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  most  fundamental 
question  of  this  entire  debate.  It  is  a 
question,  not  of  law  or  precedent,  but  of 
fundamental  human  civil  rights. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  offermg  the  amendment? 

Ml-.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  tlie  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Ml".  President,  I 
.send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  lUie  2  by  stiikiiig  all  the  lan- 
guage after  the  word  -tliat '  ui  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Aixen.  and  Insert- 
ing the  following  in  said  amendment:  "the 
staflf  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  accompanied  bv  a  repre- 
-sent-atlve  of  each  contestant,  sliall  retrieve 
/roin  tiie  ballots  in  the  custodv  of  the  United 
States,  Senate  any  and  all  oi  the  4.0-called 
•skip  oandidates-  ballots  and  .shall  present 
them   M  the  Committee  tor  ils   review  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliis 
amendment  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  Allen  amendment? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  right,  Mr 
President.  I  will  defer  explaining  it  at 
this  time,  because  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  the  floor  and  there  is  some 
other  colloquy;  but  tills  is  the  same 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  vote  was  tied  4  to  4.  I 
shall  later  seek  recognition  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  asked  me  to  yield  earlier.  I  think 
If  he  still  wishes  to  respond,  I  would  like 
to  afford  him  the  opportunity.  I  guess 
he  does  not  wish  to  do  at  tliis  time 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Was  the  Senator  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  last  week— I  believe  he 
was— at  the  time  when  one  of  our  col- 
^leagues,  on  I  think  either  Thursday  or 
SPnday  of  last  week,  indicated  that  he 
iSvtoo  busy  to  spend  some  time  here  on 
the  floor  listening  to  this  debate,  and 
that  he  would  constat  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  vote  as  the 
chairman  suggested? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  I  believe  I  heard 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  did  not  hear  that 
but  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  it,  because  I  did  notr  know-  I  had 
a  vote  on  that  side. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Considering  the  vote 
today,  I  think  that  would  include  at  least 
55  of  the  Senator's  party  Members. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  observation? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  contuiue  for 
just  a  moment.  I  have  one  or  two  other 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee. 

One  is  in  regard  to  the  colloquy  under- 
taken yesterday  by   one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  asked  to  illumi- 
nate the  Record  and  educate  us  on  what 
the  Barr  case  said  and  what  the  rule  of 
law  was  in  time  Barr  case,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent he  had  never  even  read  the  case 
nor  seen  wliat  was  in  the  Record  about 
the  Bair  case.  Does  the  Senator  remem- 
ber  that   incident    of   yesterdav? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  do. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
both  yesterday  and  today  has  heard  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
guiia  discussing  the  difficulty  imposed 
upon  the  Senate,  because  of  the  disi-up- 
tion  of  meetings  of  committees.  I  tie 
these  three  matters  together,  because  I 
think  tlie  Senator  might  agree  with  me 
that  the  majority  leader  was  exactly 
correct  when  he  said  the  Senate  has  a 
constitutional  duty  to  hear  this  matter 
and  to  decide  it. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  And  that  that  consti- 
tutional   duty    overrides    eveiy    other 
obligation  we  have  during  the  periods 
of  time  that  the  Senate  is  meeting  to 
discuss  and  act  upon  this  particular  case. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  wonder.  I  might  point 
out  that  if  the  majority  leader  wants 
to   so   schedule   the   Senate,   we  have 
agreed,  or  offered  to  agree;  one  potential 
agreement  is  that  matters  of  national 
consequence  could  be  disposed  of,  uiclud- 
ing  energy  or  anything  else,  for  that 
matter,  by  operatmg  on  what  is  known 
as  the  double-track  system.  We  could 
even  operate  on  a  triple-track  system. 
We  could  operate  from  8  to  11  in  the 
morning  on  one  series  of  bills,  from  11 
to  2  on  another,  and  from  2  o'clock  on, 
on  this  particular  subject  matter.  That 
is  for  the  majority  leadership  to  deter- 
mhie. 

I  really  and  truly  feel  sori-y  for  the 
majority,  for  the  way  that  the  minority 
on  both  the  House  of  Representative 
and  the  Senate  sides  run  roughshod  over 
them  all  the  time.  It  must  be  a  devastat- 
ing feeling  to  have  61  votes  against  38 
and  just  get  roUed  all  the  time.  The  way 
we  push  those  poor  folks  around,  it  must 
wring   yoiu-   heart   because   we   are   so 
mean — we  just  shove  them  around,  will 
not  let  them  do  this,  will  not  let  them 
do  that.  Sometimes  I  thmk  we  owe  the 
majority  a  massive  apology  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  so  cruel  to  them  and  wUl 
not  let  them  do  what  they  want  to  do 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  vield 
further? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  valid  pohit,  particularly  when  he  notes 
that  the  mhiority  has  certainly,  in  any 
discussion  I  have  participated  in,  either 
on  the  Senate  floor  or  off.  consistently 
said  we  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  oper- 
ate on  a  double  or  triple  track  svstem 
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to  allow  committees  to  meet,  to  allow 
other  legislation  to  be  acted  on,  to  take 
whatever  action  the  Senate  has  to  take 
on  other  matters. 

One  thing  that  we  have  P.sked  for,  as 
ihe  majority  leader  asked,  v.as  that  we 
dischai-ge  O'm-  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity In  this  matter,  and  we  insist,  when 
doing  that,  that  Senaioi-s  be  present  in 
ihe  Chamber  at  the  time  the  debate  is 
going  foi-waid,  so  that  x<*e  do  not  nm 
into  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  ha^e  de- 
scribed, v,hen  Senators  seek  to  state  what 
the  law  is  without  having  i-ead  the  case'?. 
Senators  very  coribtnictjvely  and  I  think 
legitimately  have  complained  of  the  ef- 
fect this  proceeding  has  had  on  regular 
committee  meetings.  They  need  to  do 
other  work.  They  are  torn  t-<.o  or  th.-ee 
or  four  other  way?. 

We  would  like  to  accommoviatc  that  by 
allowing  them  to  hold  different  meet- 
ings, but  we  still  have  this  constitutional 
responsibility  which  t.c  cannot  a\'oid. 

If  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  respon-i- 
bUity  Ls  too  onerous  for  us.  too  hard. 
if  it  Is  something  too  difficult,  then  I 
think  there  Is  only  one  thing  that  we  can 
do:  Recognize  our  unwilliniiniess  to  act 
as  the  Constitution  has  provided,  and 
send  the  matter  back  to  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  allow  them  to  make 
their  choice.  It  is  their  election,  not  oui-s, 
and  if  we  are  not  going  to  dischai-se 
that  responsibility  we  should  not  tiv  to 
delegate  It  to  the  Rules  Committee.' 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  draw  my  friend 
from  Idaho  a  hypothesis.  If  the  State  in 
question  were  not  little  old  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  were  instead  California  or 
New  York,  what  does  the  Senator  think 
would  have  happened? 

I  am  telling  the  Senator  I  bet  the  roof 
would  fall  in  over  here,  because  those 
are  States  where  the  focus  is  concen- 
trated on  a  massive  basis. 

The  Constitution  is  a  most  remarkable 
document.  It  says  that  Tennessee,  Rhode 
Island,  or  New  Hampshire  shall  have  the 
same  representation  In  the  Senate  as 
New  York,  California.  Pennsylvania,  or 
Illinois.  That  is  a  rather  remarkable 
thing.  But  it  is  equally  remarkable  to  me 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  treat  them  quite 
the  same.  I  think  most  of  us  understand 
that  were  this  a  matter  concerning  New 
York,  we  would  have  unbelievable  chaos 
around  here  until  the  matter  v.-as  re- 
solved with  a  sense  of  equity. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  do  it  on 
tills  one.  But  I  will  say  this  for  the  minor- 
ity: We  are  willing  to  try.  We  are  willing 
to  work.  We  are  willhig  to  cooperate.  We 
are  willing  to  support  any  leadership  re- 
quest for  double  tracking,  or  anything 
else  that  would  assist  In  the  leaderships 
desire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesidcnt. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Senate 
double  tracked  for  several  days  and  got 
nowhere.  The  Senate  now  has  spent  48 
hours,  and  we  have  had  16  live  quoi-uras. 
We  have  had  18  roDcall  votes.  This  Is 
tlie  10th  day  that  we  have  been  on  this 
resolution,  and  we  have  not  voted  on 
issue  No.  1.  Out  of  eight  legal  lssue<:  and 
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ha 
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27  disputed  ballots,  we  have 
the  vote  on  the  first  of  the  35 
10  days — we  are  in  the  lOti 
and  48  hours,  16  roUcall  vote 
quorums,  and  not  a  single 

Now  wc  are  talkirg  sbout 
double  track.  We  had  dcu 
and  we  got  rowliere  poricd, 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  .still  find  i 
believe  that  is  the  minority', 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  O 
it  is  not  the  minority's  fnu 
been  doing  all  the  talking  ov 
v.-e  have  not  been  intereste  1 
on  a  single  issue,  to  h?;ir 
from  Tennessee  talk. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Oh,  no.  no. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  V. 
interested  in  voting  on — we 
and  trie<l   and   tried  and 
unanimous-  consent  r rrrecn-: 
vote  on  one  i.ssue,  and  we  .. 
able  to  get  agreement  bec;i„ 
tion  on  that  side  cf  the  ai.sle 
tions  to  committees  meeting 
from  the  other  side  of  the  . 
.side  cf  the  aisle  on  which 
tin.quished  Senator  frcm  , 
now  has  been  recognized, 

Mr.  President,  let  me  . 
never  questioned  the  good 
Senator  from  Temiessee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent .. 
nte  operate  on  a  double- ti 
that  each  day  at  1  p.m.  the 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  ^ 
lution  166.  that  time  on  th< 
be  limited  to  25  hours,  wliich 
us  5  days.  5  hours  a  day,  anc 
be,  in  addition  to  the  25  hoi  i 
any  single  issue  of  30  minute  ? 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usua. 
Now  here  is  the  chance  to 
a  double-track  system. 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.   .  _„.^^ 
been  recognized  and  I  assumi 
so  I  will  respond  to  the  Sena 
I  wonder  if  he  remembers 
time  and  how  many  days 
spent  debating  the  Civil 
1964  before  it  came  to  a 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
tlie  Senator  here? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  R-^RD.  . 
Mr.   BROCK.   The  Seuat 
w  ith  great  interest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
was  here. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  had  to 

the  House.  That  was  a 

not  have  the  same  rules,  of  , 
was  an  extended  vote,  was  it  _ 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh 
Mr.  BROCK.  All  right. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bu 
tor  now  is  talking  about  a  __ 
system,  I  have  made  a  reques 
Senator  wish  to  object  to  it? 
Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator 
nessee  personally  has  not,  I 
objected  to  a  single  thing 
has  raised. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
from  Tennessee  Is  exactly 
other  day  he  was  perfectly 
come  to  a  vote. 
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Ser  ator 


Mr.  EROCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  But 
jected.  So  I  do  not  hold  the 
Tennessee  responsible. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  . 
to  the  Senator  that  if  he  woul< 
mi  inoiicn  hito  a  motion  for 
track,  arci  then  a  motion  on 
agreement,  then  I  would  be 
to  withhold  any  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  th 

Ml-.  P-03ERT  C.  BYRD.  Is 
!':ing  to  object  to  my  request? 

M;'.  McCLTJRE.  Mr.  Pr 


>thers  ob- 
from 


t  lat 


tie 


cc  nst 


thB 


reside  r.t 


V.'- 


Techn  cally 


Bit 


refc  Jly 
voted  I 
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Ti-?  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
\  rr.  I .  Ob.;ection  is  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  lAv.  Presiden 
Senator  yield  fcr  a  unanimoij 
rcQucsi,? 

Mr,  BROCK.  I  ^■ield. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
the  double  track. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  move 
go  to  double  track,  to  see  if  th 
would  object. 

Mr.  McCLUKr.  Mr.  Presiden 
Ccnator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Just  1  second 
make  one  pomt.  The  Senatoi 
i:eated  time  and  time  again  tha 
not  debaUid  the  substance  of 
Now,    iou    can    say    something 
enough  and  people  begin  to 

whether  it  is  true  or  not 

have  not  voted  on  item  No.  1  in 
lution.  The  Senator  Is  right.  _ 
matter  of  substance,  we  have 
any  numbsr  of  matters  in  the  i 
to  Vvit,  the  Nashua  question,  the 
ballot  question,  the  precinct  _ 
tion,  the  question  that  we  just 
the  "skip-Wyman"  ballots,  so  . 
bating,  discussing,  and  voting 
tors  of  great  substance  anyway. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thii  ik 
making  progress.  I  do  not  thlnl 
any  question  about  that.  The 
making  great  progress. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  no\ 
or  the  fact  that  we  have  voted  i^ 
ner  on  the  substance  of  sever  .1 
i.ssues,  where  we  ought  to  get  do\  n 
of  course,  this  is  only  one  S»iat(  r 
point — to  voting  on  the  Issue 
resolution,  and  niy  request 
provided  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  will  say  for 
tor  from  Tennessee  that  I 
am  glad  to  follow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The 
from  Tennessee  is  most 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask 
.sent  we  operate  on  the  double- ._ 
tem,  that  this  matter  be  laid  as 
considered  In  the  hours  of  1 
on  Monday  through  Friday 
succeeding  until  tlie  matter  is 
of. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
reser\uig  the  right  to  object,  I 
is  an  excellent  Idea.  I  ask  the 
he  would  be  willing  to  put  a  30' 
itatlon  on  the  debate  and  vote 
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sage  on  the  resolution  no  later  than  6 
p.m.  Friday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
unwilling  to  accept  the  time  limit,  and 
there  is  the  condition  which  makes  the 
double  track  impossible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  our  unwill- 
ingness to  operate  on  the  double  track 
but  the  demands  of  the  majority  that  we 
attain  a  time  limit  to  it  which  makes  the 
double  track  impossible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  It  is  an 
interesting  observation,  that  I  would 
assume  most  Senators  share  with  me, 
that  those  who  are  objecting  to  the  time 
limitation  agreement  are  not  Members 
who  were  on  the  Rules  Committee.  They 
are  distinguished  Senators,  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  who 
is  sort  of  a  self-appointed  generalissimo. 
I  think,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
was  not  on  the  committee,  but  he  has 
been  debating  the  resolution;  yet  he  is 
unwilling  to  reach  the  issues,  and  he  is 
unwilling  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement. 

But  I  thank  my  friend  for  his  consid- 
eration at  least  of  the  matter.  He  is  con- 
genial. He  remains  amiable,  his  real 
friendly  self,  but  he  is  just  in  the  mood 
not  to  agree  to  time  agreements  even 
though  they  would  bring  about  a  double- 
track  operation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  described  his  own  mood  as 
well.  We  appreciate  that,  too.  I  might 
say,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  minority,  have 
raised  objections,  and  I  think  that  is 
important.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  unless  we  could  couple  it 
with  a  time  limit.  I  would  not  object  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  my  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor state  it  again? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  we  operate  on  a 
double-track  system  and  that  this  matter 
be  considered  between  the  hours  of  1 
through  5  Monday  through  Fiiday  of 
each  week  imtil  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  vote 
final  passage  and  Piiday  a  week  from 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  The  Senator  is  in- 
correct. I  did  not  add  a  time  limit  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  a  mere 
condition,  a  very  reasonable  offer,  that 
I  vidsh  to  make  in  order  that  the  Senate 
might  go  along  with  the  Senator's 
request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  my  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  object 
to  that  request. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  There  goes  the  double- 
track  system. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr. 
"•esident,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 


the  Senate  operate  on  a  double  track  go- 
ing on  Senate  Resolution  166  daily,  and 
that  there  be  a  time  limit  of  35  hours, 
which  would  mean  seven  5-hour  days, 
and  that  a  vote  occur  no  later  than  6  p.m. 
2  weeks  from  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  one  of  the  minority 
and  privileged  on  only  few  occasions  to 
get  in  on  any  of  the  action.  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  goes  the 
double  track. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  matter  be  the  busi- 
ness, without  inteiTuption,  every  day, 
beginning  today  at  1  o'clock  and  run- 
ning until  7  p.m.;  that  all  speeches  must 
be  germane;  that  at  any  time  there  are 
not  51  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tlie  Chair  shall  recess  the  Senate 
until  51  Senators  are  here;  and  that  we 
proceed  without  Interruption  to  dispose 
of  this  matter  and.  therefore,  restore  to 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  two  Sena- 
tore.  Tliat  is  my  reqiiest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  add  one  provision  to 
that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  depends  on  what  it  is. 
If  it  is  a  destructive  amendment,  I  win 
be  compelled  to  object. 

I  never  hear  of  a  tribunal  where  one 
side  of  a  controversy  was  accused  of 
delaying  a  matter  when  the  jury  was  not 
there.  Imagine  that!  If  you  want  this 
case  decided,  get  your  jui-y  here,  and  we 
will  go  ahead  and  eliminate  all  unneces- 
sary talk. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  should  have  had  a 
Senator  seated  the  verj*  first  day  and 
then  we  should  have  proceeded  with  this 
contest.  That  was  not  done.  I  also  believe 
that  the  Rules  Committee,  In  a  case 
where  there  is  no  fraud  charged  on  either 
side,  should  have  counted  the  ballots  in 
all  of  them;  or,  falling  in  that,  they 
should  have  counted  all  the  ballots  that 
either  side  requested. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  felt  that 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  that  it  was  often  stupid,  but 
we  are  not  guilty  as  a  political  party  this 
time.  A  grave  political  error  has  been 
made  by  the  majority  and  it  will  be 
remembered  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  that  imanimous- 
consent  requests  are  not  debatable. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  almost 
constrained  not  to  object;  because  not 
only  am  I  virtually  overwhelmed  by  the 
sartorial  splendor  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  displays  on  this  day  in  June — 
and  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June, 
except  the  warm,  bright,  glowing  smile 
that  the  Senator  also  displays  with  this 
sartorial  splendor.  [Laughter.] 

I  will  not  object,  provided  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  put  a  time  limitation 


on  this — say.  a  final  vote  to  occur  not 
later  than  6  p.m.  on  Friday,  a  week  from 
this  Friday. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
continuation  of  this  drive  to  vote  on 
these  issues  without  knowing  what  they 
are.  They  admit  that  many  of  these  is- 
sues never  have  been  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  ^'ield,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  not  want  to  refute  or  ap- 
pear to  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock > ,  who  has  just  in- 
dicated that  the  Senate,  in  reaUty.  has 
been  disciLssing  the  essence  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  nobody  has  ever 
heard  of  some  27  issues  in  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectimi  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  give  consideration  to  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  Thursday,  the 
19th.  in  which  there  is  a  cartoon.  One 
knows  how  well  cartoons  compress  tlie 
ideas  which  take  hundreds  of  words  to 
express,  as  exemplified  by  the  old  Chinese 
saying:  "A  picture  is  worth  10.000 
words." 

The  cartoon  is  entitled  "By  the  way. 
whatever  happened  to  what's  his  name  of 
the  former  Republican  State?" 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  are  shown 
some  people,  and  it  does  no  credit  fa- 
cility to  my  friends  and,  therefore,  it  is 
inaccurate  of  the  Democratic  majority. 
But  it  does  portray  them  as  somewhat 
disinterested  or.  one  might  say.  arrogant 
or  perhaps  aloof  to  the  feelings  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  which  Is  being 
trampled  while  clutching  desperately  to 
a  flag  entitled  "Live  Free  or  Die,  New 
Hampshhe."  I  Laughter.] 

Under  it.  he  has  also  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  make  his  point  about  imdecided 
election  results  and  taxation  without 
representation.  It  mentions  my  favorite 
flag,  which  I  always  unfurl  when  in  a 
battle— "Don't  tread  on  me." 

Nevertheless,  he  is  being  thoroughlv 
tread  upon  by  this  rather  willful  major- 
ity here.  We  love  them  as  individuals,  but 
coUectively  we  feel  that  they  are  willful 
and  disinterested  in  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

We  cannot  permit  this  matter  to  be 
detei-mined  without  debate,  and  every 
time  we  make  an  argument 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  still  resei-ve  the 
right  to  object,  because  I  am  trying  to 
convince  myself  whether  or  not  to  object. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  not  object.  This  is  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  While  we  are  try- 
ing to  convince  our  colleagues,  we  are 
confronted,  every  time  we  raise  an  argu- 
ment, with  the  diversionary  tactic  of  not 
answering  what  we  are  saying,  but  re- 
peating over  and  over  and  over  again  the 
lawyer-like  concept  on  which  they  seek 
to  justify  the  abstraction  from  the  mi- 
nority of  a  duly  elected  Senator.  There- 
fore, I  do  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press 
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his  request,  because  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  look  for  other  cartoons  before 
objecting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ii  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  vote 
ior  clotui-e  today,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
part  of  this  drive  to  conceal  from  the 
Senate,  or  a  quorum  of  the  Senate,  what 
is  involved  in  these  is.sues.  and  we  cannot 
do  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Prebideat,  a  pajlia- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  I  oQer  to  work  e\ery 
night  until  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  uiider- 
stand  that  the  Cliair  ruled  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  is  not  debatable.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  gettmg  into  a  debate.  I  object  to 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  Senate  is  not  willing  to 
work  until  7  o'clock  at  night  and  that  we 
cut  out  all  speeches  tliat  are  not  rele- 
vant to  this  issue. 

I  am  also  shocked  that  anybody  would 
object  to  the  idea  that  those  who  must 
make  the  decision  are  not  required  to 
be  here.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the 
Chair  recess  any  time  51  Members  are 
not  here  and  that  we  work  continuously 
from  1  o'clock  until  7,  to  finish  the  mat- 
ter. We  should  do  that.  I  am  quite  dis- 
appointed that  the  word  goes  out  to  the 
country  that  the  Senate  is  not  willing  to 
have  51  of  99  Members  here  to  decide 
this  matter  and  that  the  Senate  is  un- 
willing to  work  \intil  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  that  the  Senate  Is 
unwlUing  to  have  a  rule  of  geimaneness. 

Mr.  ROBERT C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Was  the  Sen- 
ator here  on  Saturday,  last  Saturday? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  have  been  here  a 
great  deal  of  the  time.  I  am  getting  used 
to  locking  at  empty  seats.  Sometimes  I 
am  tempted  to  leave.  Many  of  the 
speeches  have  been  most  eloquent  and 
edifying,  and  I  enjoy  it. 

BSr.  ROBERT  c.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor Include  his  own  seat?  [Laughter] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  would  love  to  hear 
what  other  people  have  to  say. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
was  not  here  on  Saturd^? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  But  every  day  I  am  in 
town.  I  am  right  here.  [Laughterl 

I  am  wining  to  be  here  from  1  o'clock 
untU7. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  same  re- 
quest, only  that  we  stay  untU  8  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
tlilnk  it  Is  weU  to  have  51  Senators  pres- 
ent. I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  quorum 
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n;g 


busir  es, 
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caU  from  time  to  time  to  se  ; 
I  think  that  last  Satiuday 
denominated  the  Mickey  J 
for  the  simple  reason  tha ; 
ators  left,  expecting  nothii^ 
beyond  the  usual  single 
by  which  our  distinguishe( 
assistant  majority  leader 
C.  Byrd),  usually  ascertaiife 
of  tlie  children  are  in  schoo 
the  fact  that  those  who  le 
accept  the  penalty  of  the 
against  the  serious  businei^ 
their  ccnstituteuts  or  movi 
other  colleagues  visit  tlieir 
and  thereby  wore  pcnalizec 
of  the  Senate,  by  a  loss  of 
may  add — my  attendance 
about  88  percent.  I  am  no 
disturbed  by  that. 

It  does  seem  to  me  tlvat 
urday  sessions,  all  this 
that  the  Senate  is  going 
from  dawn  until  midnight, 
ate  is  going  to  make  sure 
body  is  as  imcomfortable 
that   the   Senate   is   going 
squeeze  on  tlie  individual 
the  Senate   is  going   to 
abominable  rest  hou.-5e  for 
not    accomplLshing    v;ha«, 
accomplish. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes, 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
had  a  chance  to  review  t 
comiection  with  the  Micke; 
sion  which  was  held  last 
the  Senator  here  on 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT 
knows  that  one  of  the 
called  it  a  Mickey  Mouse 
that  I  went  away  mider 
belief  that  we  would  have 
bed-check  vote  and  nothi4g 
Senator  is  predictable  at 
tunatel;;  for  58  of  us — 58  o: 
not  predictable  on  Satmda; 
best.  He  tried  to  find  where 
were,  and  he  did  not.  But 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ] 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
Saturday,  was  he? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The 
been  here  most  of  the  time, 
percent  attendance  record, 
not  here  on  Satiuxlay  becaus ; 
that  the  Senator  from  West 
a  good  feUow  and  would 
vantage  of  his  absence. 

The    Senator    from    W( 
ought  to  know  that  tlie 
Pennsylvania,  out  of  a  desiri 
ful,    accompanied    tlie 
Bliuois  and  the  minority 
House  and  other  Members 
to  attend  a  gathering  in  honir 
tingulshed  chairman  of  th( 
of  the  minority  of  the  other 
sentative  Anderson  of 
given  a  pledge  of  many 
he  felt  obliged  to  keep  it,  as 
must  accept  these 

I  will  say  that  Uie  Senator 
sylvania  has  been  here  mor( 
most  Senators,  except  the 
West  Virginia,  who  makes 
on  the  floor  21  hours  a  da^ 
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I  have  been  imable  to 
where  the  Senator  from  We* 
in  the  British  phrase,  is  able  . 
tie  "kip"  now  and  then,  or  a 
of  a  nap.  We  cannot  aU  .„^ 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of 
as  the  Senator  from  West 
is  indeed  augurous  and 

that  knowledge  of  the 

colleagues  that  enables  him  . 
cellent  parliamentarian  tliat 

Mr.    FORD.    WiU   the   S£ 
Poiin-sylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes; 
is  a  little  out  of  wind,  .-;0  he 
to  yield,  i  Laughter.! 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  what  I 
experiencing.  That  is  the  r 
Llie  Senator  to  yield. 

I  know  tliat  the  distinguished 
irom  Pennsylvania  is  tlie 
minority  parly.  I  do  know  . 
say  ia  like  a  beagle  jumping 
dane.  But  tlie  Senator  fron 
vania,  in  this  Senator's 
do  tills  body  any  good  in 
monients    by    referring    to 
Mouse  group,  to  a  bed  check, 
dren    in   school,    talking 
house,  about  a  •  iiip."  This  _ 
ti  ied,  ui  the  short  time  he  has 
to  do  the  tilings  tliat  are 
him,  to  attend  his  meetings, 
islation,  to  study  the  Committee 
debate  and  concern,  and  to 

fort  to  understand  tlie 

are  presented  to  this  floor.  . 
makes  an  effort  to  go  home 
with  his  people  about  tlieir 

The  remarks  that  tlie  _ 
Pennsylvania  made  may  be 
but  tliey  are  now  a  part  of 
of  the  Senate.  That  Record 
to  librai-ies,  will  be  sent  to 
will  be  sent  to  the  general  ,_ 

The  people  of  this  countoy 
naive  as  not  to  understand  wl 
done  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
or  the  eloquent  words  of 

from  Tennessee,  as  he 

that  the  minority  was  runnl: 
majority.  The  people  of 
imderstand  that  we  liave  a 
who  is  not  elected  and  does 
mandate,  and  it  takes  only  a 
Members  of  this  body,  or  of 
to  sustain  a  veto.  Therefore, 
we  do  have  more  Members 
of  the  aisle  than  on  the  othe  • 
provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  both  the  House  and  the 
vide  that. 

I  regret  tliat  I  must  rise  anc 
things  to  the  Senator  from 
but  I  think  it  Is  time  that  we 
to  the  business  at  liand.  I 
remarks  are  taken  in  the 
believe  the  American  people 
from  this  body  than  for  it  to 
to  as  Mickey  Mouse  sessions, 
children  in  school,  and  so  fortl , 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.     _ 
Senator  fi-om  Kentucky,  who 
was  himself  not  here  on 
not  fear  to  tread — 

Mr.  FORD.  WIU  the  Senate^ 
me?  I  was  here  and  voted  on 
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I  did  miss  some  votes  on  Saturday,  but 
I  was  present,  I  was  here. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  Is 
recorded  on  roUcall  243  as  not  voting, 
as  missing  the  quorum  caH,  on  roH- 
call  244  as  not  voting,  on  roUcall  245  as 
not  voting. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky was  here  until  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  He  is  recorded  on 
roUcall  246  as  not  voting. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  look  at  it  again,  I  was  re- 
corded as  being  present  and  I  was 
recorded  on  the  first  rollcall  vote.  I  was 
in  this  Chamber  on  Saturday,  I  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  must 
have  had  an  early  engagement  and 
made  the  first  vote.  It  is  not  recorded 
here.  He  did  not  make  the  other  four. 
Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  was  here  and  stayed 
until  1  o'clock.  That  is  the  time  I  left. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  for  leaving.  Nothing  was  going 
on.  [Laughter.]  He  did  not  miss  any- 
thing. I  can  say  that. 

I  say  with  all  affection  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  he  must  not  mind  if 
some  of  us  try  to  lighten  the  boredom  of 
tlie  proceedings  here  occasionally  by  a 
little  levity,  by  a  little  friendly  jesting. 
My  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  was  not  the 
least  bit  offended.  He  does  the  same  to 
me.  I  rejoice  in  his  humor.  After  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  here 
awhile,  the  deadly  seriousness  which 
pervaded  his  latest  remarks  will  be  alle- 
viated by  the  absolute  necessity  in  this 
Chamber  of  keeping  one's  cool  and  by 
the  importance  of  recognizing  that  each 
of  us,  if  we  did  not  have  some  gift  of 
humor,  would  die,  indeed,  of  the  pres- 
sures of  this  job. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  times  goes  on,  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  do  not  mean 
for  true  more  than  half  of  what  we  say 
in  jest,  but  that  it  is  necessary  among 
ourselves  to  maintain  that  cameraderie, 
that  essential  enjoyment  of  the  exchange 
of  wit,  if  we  can  dare  to  call  it  that,  or 
banter,  or  whippery,  or  whatever,  so  that 
we  may  at  all  times,  avoid  the  di'awing 
together  of  that  sort  of  tension  which 
can  <mly  divide  us  to  the  endangerment 
of  our  objectives. 

There  is  a  lot  of  feeling  on  this  issue, 
and  it  is  imderstandable.  It  is  a  poUtical 
issue.  It  cannot  be  avoided  that  there  are 
political  concerns  involved  here.  The 
people  of  New  Hampshire  elected  a  Sena- 
tor or  thought  they  did.  The  people  ot 
New  Hampshhre  decided  to  Uve  free  or 
die  in  this,  as  they  do  in  aU  of  their 
major  political  decisions.  They  have 
appealed  to  us  to  send  the  election  back, 
and  we  have  ignored  them.  Tliey  have 
sent  delegations  among  us  to  plead  for 
"lis,  and  we  have  Ignored  them.  They 
have  sent  the  Governor  down;  they 
have  sent  Democrats,  including  the  head 
of  the  Young  Democrats  organization 
°,S?'  ^"'^  ^^  ^Mi^e  ignored  them. 
M-3?^  ***^^  almoet  as  one  person,  in 
New  Hunpshlre  been  shouting  to  us 
»  send  this  dectkm  back.  Tiiere  was  a 


famous  statement  made  once  about  the 
king: 

He  has  ref  iised  lor  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected. 

That  is  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  that  is  what  we  were  com- 
plaining to  King  George  about,  that  "he 
has  refused  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected." 

The  people  of  New  Hampshue  have 
not  been  able  to  cause  anyone  to  be 
elected  for  6  months  because  the  will- 
fulness of  this  body  will  not  permit  it. 
We  are  engaged  in  the  liighest  possible 
enterprise  permitted  to  a  Senator:  the 
protection  of  the  sovereignty  of  our 
States,  and  the  assurance  of  the  right  of 
a  man  to  be  seated  who  has  been  elected. 
There  is  no  higher  responsibihty  that 
the  Senate  can  face,  and  we  are  facing  it; 
and  because  we  are  facing  it,  we  refuse 
to  be  alarmed  by  those  who  say,  "We 
are  liolding  up  the  proceedings." 

We  are  not  holding  up  the  proceedings 
of  any  twdy.  Let  the  committees  meet, 
and  come  in  a  little  later.  Let  the  bihs 
come  forward.  Where  are  the  bills? 
Nobody  has  come  in  here  and  said,  "We 
want  action  on  S.  6168  or  S.  2222 — some 
railroad  biU  probably.  [Laughter.]  No 
one  has  come  in  here  and  said,  "We  have 
got  to  have  action  on  tliis,  that  or  the 
otiier." 

The  motto  of  the  Scott  family  is  "Let 
Them  Crane."  I  repeat  here:  Let  Them 
Come.  The  flag  of  this  Senator  is  "Don't 
Tread  On  Me,"  and  we  are  combining  the 
two;  we  are  not  going  to  let  anybody 
tread  on  us  and  we  say  let  them  come. 

Bring  the  bills  in.  We  wiU  vote  on 
them.  I  am  wiUing  to  move  to  set  any- 
thing aside.  I  will  set  anytliing  aside 
except  the  right  to  go  to  the  Disbiu^ing 
Office  once  a  month  and  get  a  whole  lot 
less  than  I  am  worth.  But  anything  else 
I  will  set  aside. 

I  was  willing  to  see  this  Senate  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  legislation,  if  the 
other  body  ever  gets  aroiuid  to  agree- 
ing on  something,   because   the  other 
body  has  not  generated  enough  energy 
to  hght  a  5 -watt  bulb  or  to  enlighten  it- 
self to  that  degree.  I  think  they  are, 
however,    adumbrating    their    dilemma 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  public  who  are  be- 
coming indeed  very  weary  of  nonaction. 
We  are  not  the  party  of  nonaction.  We 
are  not  the  party  of  inaction.  We  are  not 
the  party  which  is  not  doing  anything. 
We  are  doing  something.  We  are  doing 
sometliing  of  excessive  import.  What  we 
are  doing  is  to  say  that  the  right  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampsliire  to  have  its 
Senator  is  an  inherent  right,  the  right 
to  have  its  certificate  honored  is  an  in- 
herent right,  and  we  ai"e  urging  that  this 
be  done.  We  are  not  moved  by  those  who 
say,  "We  are  not  going  to  let  you  debate 
the  issues."  We  are  willing  to  deljate  the 
issues.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  get  onto  issue  No.  1,  issue  No 
2.  and  issue  No.  35,  and  aU  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  doing  it  in  the  right 
way  when  we  have  six  Senators  on  the 
floor  late  In  the  evening,  foiu-  of  whom 
are  on  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
other  two  consist  of  earnest  Senators 
wiK)  ought  to  be  congratulated  for  theh- 
fortitude.  But  where  are  the  others?  I 


thhik  it  is  gohig  to  take  a  while  to  make 
sure  that  this  word  gets  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  has  already  gotten  out  to  tha 
people.  See  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor front  page;  see  the  editorials  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. See  the  editorials  and  "see  who," 
in  the  old  words  of  the  primer,  "See  who 
runs.  See  Jcrfin  run.  See  Mary  run."  Seo 
the  Senate  run.  but  run  to  what  pm-- 
pose?  Run  only  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing a  sacred  right  of  a  sovereign  State. 
We  are  not  going  to  let  you  get  away 
with  it.  We  are  not  going  to  let  you  get 
away  with  it.  The  public  is  onto  you. 
The  public  is  aware,  and  that  is  why  you 
are  nei-vous,  and  that  is  why  we  get  this 
criticism  of  humor. 

I  do  not  mind  criticism  of  my  hinncr 
at  all.  I  only  mind  the  criticism  wh«i  it 
says,  "It  ain't  humor,"  vvhea  It  says  I 
have  no  wit,  which  is  only  half  as  bad  as 
saying  I  have  no  wits.  But  I  do  not  mind 
those  kinds  of  things.  I  think  they  re- 
veal something.  They  reveal  a  certain 
restlessness;  they  reveal  a  certain  un- 
ease; they  reveal  a  certain  desire  to  get 
on  with  it,  and  to  avoid  having  to  go 
hcHne  and  saying  to  the  people  at  home. 
"We  did  the  other  people  in." 

A  lot  of  people  when  they  go  home  are 
going  to  be  asked — and  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  not  wanting  to  go  home,  a  lot 
of  them  are  going  to  be  asked — "Why 
don't  you  send  it  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire?" That  is  what  everybody  asks  me. 
They  ask  me  that  in  Illinois,  they  asked 
me  that  in  Pennsylvania,  "Why  dont 
you  send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire?" 

And,  lo,  I  am  witliout  words  because 
we  have  sought  so  hard  to  do  it.  But  then 
to  find  myself  blamed  for  not  doing  it  is 
an  awkward  posture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor is  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Sup- 
pose from  the  very  outset  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  have  proceeded  to  cotmt 
every  baUot,  to  check  every  precinct,  that 
either  side  asked  to  have  checked.  Had 
that  been  done  from  the  outset,  how 
long  ago  could  this  matter  have  been 
disposed  of? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  would  have 
been  h<»ne  by  the  Ides  of  March. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WeU,  has  it  been  done  to 
this  day? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  has  not  been 
dOTie  to  this  day.  No,  the  deed  has  not 
been  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
common  law  of  the  Senate — and  I  think 
there  is  such  a  thing — ^has  always  seated 
the  Member  who  has  a  certificate  that 
is  valid  on  its  face? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing and  my  recollection.  Even 
though  the  Senate  stole  one  once  by 
175,000  votes,  they  at  least  seated  the 
man  first  and  then  went  to  contest  about 
it  This  is  the  fiist  time  they  got  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  m  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  the  same  in- 
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di\<idual  occupying  the  same  official  posi- 
tion signed  the  early  Durkin  certificate 
and  then  later  signed  the  Wyman  cer- 
Uficale? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tliat  is  right.  The 
lir.st  was  temporai-y.  tlie  second  was  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  Senator  is  a  dis- 
tinguLshed  lawyer.  Does  he  know  of  any 
instance  where  the  same  grantor  or  gran- 
tors issued  two  documents  where  the 
second  one  does  not  always  prevail? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  the  general 
rule  of  construction  as  even  in  the  case 
of  a  later  paragraph  constiuing  the 
meaning  of  an  earlier  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  an  individual  writes 
a  will  and,  at  a  later  time,  writes  an- 
other will,  and  it  has  no  language  of 
revocation  of  the  former  will,  wliich  will 
prevails? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  later  will,  of 
course,  prevails. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  hap- 
pened here — and  some  terrible  political 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  ma- 
jority— is  they  have  construed  the  two 
certificates  in  the  same  way  as  where 
competing  dociunents  are  issued  by  dif- 
ferent parties. 

Now  and  then  there  will  be  a  State 
convention,  and  those  assembled  say,  "We 
are  the  official  convention  of  such-and- 
such  a  party,"  and  they  elect  some  dele- 
gates to  a  national  convention. 

Another  group  will  assemble  and  they 
will  say,  "We  are  the  official  party,"  and 
they  will  grant  credentials  to  some 
delegates. 

In  that  sort  of  case  you  have  an  al- 
together different  proposition.  But  in  the 
New  Hampshire  situation,  where  it  was 
the  identically  same  pe<^le,  the  same  in- 
dividuals, holding  the  same  offices,  issued 
a  certificate,  and  then  a  subsequent  cer- 
tificate, there  is  no  reason  in  law  or 
c(Hnmonsense  that  would  cause  anyone 
to  say,  "We  were  faced  with  two  cer- 
certificates."  It  is  only  the  last  certificate 
that  is  valid;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  It  has  never  been  held  other- 
wise and  this  is  the  first  time  the  Senate 
has  chosen  to  ignoie  a  certificate;  in  my 
judgment,  to  ignore  the  certificate  not 
because  it  was  not  valid,  not  because  it 
was  not  legal,  but  because  the  fniit  of 
the  tree  of  temptation  proved  to  be  ir- 
resistible and  they  wished  to  savor  its 
essence. 

Mr,  CXmTIS.  Yes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  lengthy  ex- 
planation of  any  flowered  orator  will 
c<mvince  the  rank  and  file  of  people 
across  the  countiy  that  Mr.  Wyman  did 
not  hold  the  only  valid  certificate  of  elec- 
ti(m  on  the  day  that  this  Congress  con- 
vened; would  the  Senator  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  agree  with 
that  and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
appear  to  be  in  enormous  agreement 
with  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  another  phony 
argument  that  may  fool  somebody 
in  this  Chamber,  but  it  will  not  fool  any- 
body back  home,  and  that  is  that  the 
Senate  could  not  order  a  new  election 
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My   distinguished  friend  is  familiar 
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discussed. 
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order. 
The  second  reason  is 

cussion  as  has  taken  place  . 
occiured  in  a  more  or  less 
adloQuy  occurring  between 
man  and  one  Senator,  at  a 
no  more  than  six  are  on 
the  two  Senators  have  _ 
themselves  that  what  they 
each  other  is  correct. 

In  the  course  of  that,  thej 
picking  up  various  ballots 
"What  do  you  think  about 
that  the  committee  tied  on. 
are  saying,  "Oh,  well,  the 
should  not  have  tied  on  it.  _. 
have  given  it  to  Mr.  Durkifi 
committee  shouldn't  have , 
lot  to  Mr.  Wyman,   they 
made  it  a  no-vote." 

They  agree  among  „ 

do  not  think  that  is  a  debate 
nobody  here  to  hear  them 

The  argument  has  been  m*Je  that  the 
Record  is  published  for  ths  t  reason.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  try  o  read  the 
Record.  I  have  it  analyzed  1  n*  me  each 
morning,  I  have  page  citati  ns  marked 
out  of  it.  But  I  do  not  belicT  e  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  or  for  anyone  <  Ise  to  read 
the  full  colloquy  in  the  Recob  a  every  day 
on  this  subject  and  finish  it,  or  get  any 
other  work  done. 
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The  Record  of  yesterday, 
runs   from   20289   to  20404, 
much  doubt  if  a  single  Senat^ 
all  of  that  Record  between 
when  we  quit  and  this  morning 

That  means  that  Senators 
a  chance  to  inform  themselves 
that  many  Senators  if  they  _ 
vote  do  not  know  what  they 
oil.  They  come  in  through  the 
.say    •What's  up?"  Somebody 
it  is  a  motion  by  this,  that,  oi 
person,  and  that  his  vote  k 
his  vote  is   -nay,"  and  tliat  is  .. 
liberation  in  this  body,  although 
know  why. 

Mr.   CURTIS.   If   tiie 
yield  further    theiv-  is  in  the 
this  case  an  instance  where 
tion  is  made  that  a  voter 
the  vote  for  a  sister  who  was  i' 
death,  what  are  the  facts  about 

Mi-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well, 
that.  I  think  her  name  was 
I  will  give  you  the  issue 
moment. 

Ella  Doyle  was  a  register. 
New  Hampshire.  An  absentee 
cast. 

It  is  issue  4  in  the  resolution. 

She  cast  an  absentee 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCar 

Mrs.  McCarren  was  very  ill 
referred  to  it  as  the  case  of 
sister.  There  has  been  some 

about  that,  but  the  fact  is 

ill  before  the  election  and  she 
after. 

Ella  Doyle  felt  that  she  kiiejtv 
ters  mind  so  well  that  she  w 
how  she  would  vote  on  every 
in  the  New  Hampshire  electioi 
can  see  from  the  ballot  there 
a  few. 

She  knew  that  because  she 
sister  would  want  to  vote  th 
Democratic  ticket.  So  in  an  ac 
sensory  perception,  she  cast 
for  her  sister,  wrote  in  the  ^ 
ings,  filed  it,  and  turned  it  in 
lot  of  her  sister. 

She  took  an  affidavit: 

I.  Ella  Doyle,  being  duly  sworn, 
say: 

I   live    at    76   Elm   Street, 
Hampshire.    Three    absentee 
delivered  to  my  residence  at  76 
for  me  and  my  two  sisters,  Agnes 
Elizabeth  McCarren.  At  the  timt 
McCarren   was  at  the   Greenbrier 
Home  and  subsequently  died  on 
13.  1974. 1  voted  a  straight  Democi 
for  myself  and  Elizabeth  as  did 
Agnes,   r   signed   my   ballot   and 
Elizabeth's  for  her.  At  the  time 
no  condition  to  vote,  but  I  knew 
have  wanted  to  vote  a  straight  1 
ticket.  Helen  Qishard  brought  In 
cations  for  absentee  ballots.  This 
is  voluntarily  made  and  true  to 
my  knowledge. 

Ella  it  Dotle. 

The  committee  tied  on  a  notion  to 
investigate  the  ballot  In  fact,  four  of 
the  committee  wanted  that  bali>t  count- 
ed a  straight  Democratic  tlckc ;  for  Mr. 
Durkin.  The  other  four  thoug  it  it  was 
an  obviously  invalid  ballot. 

Tills  argument  ought  not  U  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  a  fli^t  over  <  ne  ballot 
because  by  the  committee's  re  'using  to 
investigate  it,  they  allowed  thai  ballot  to 
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remain  in  the  box  and  be  counted  for 
Mr.  Diurkln.  They  knew  it  had  not  been 
legally  cast.  They  knew  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  denial  of  a  person's  right.  But 
tliey  counted  it  on  Ihe  groimd  they  could 
not  find  it.  It  was  only  one  of  dozens  of 
actions  by  volunteers  for  Mr.  Durkin 
••vhich  ought  to  have  been  investigated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  r.mojnt- 
.,d,  in  a  practical  sense,  to  counting  this 
ballot  that  tlie  voter  did  not  cast  but 
someone  admits  casting  for  her? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  It  amounted 
to  leaving  it  in  the  box  as  cast  for  the 
Democrat,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
mitted illegality  of  the  action  of  Mrs. 
Doyle.  The  very  flimsy  excuse  given  was 
they  could  not  tell  by  going  to  the  box 
which  ballot  it  was.  So  they  knew  there 
was  one  illegal  ballot  in  there  over  and 
above  all  the  others.  They  could  have 
subtracted  it.  But  they  said,  "No,  it  is 
too  much  trouble.  It  is  too  difficult.  We 
cannot  discover  -vhich  one  it  is.  So  we 
just  will  not  investigate  it." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  the  lady  who  cast 
the  ballot  for  her  sister  reveal  how  she 
voted  for  her  sister? 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  She  said 
that  her  sister  was  in  no  condition  to 
vote;  that  she,  therefore,  voted  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket  for  her. 
Therefore,  she  admits  that  a  ballot  went 
in  there  which  was  Illegal.  But  om-  Rules 
Committee  would  not  take  tlie  illegal 
ballot  out  of  there.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Had  the  sister,  the  one 
that  was  desperately  ill,  signed  an  au- 
thorization, a  power  of  attorney  or  other 
document  that,  imder  New  Hampshire 
law,  would  have  permitted  someone  to 
cast  her  ballot? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Not  so  far  as  we 
Iiad  any  evidence  whatever.  She  had  done 
notliing  to  indicate  how  she  wanted  to 
vote,  not  orally  auid  not  by  writing.  She 
had  done  nothing  whatever  to  vote.  But 
her  sister  said,  going  into  her  own  head, 
I  know  my  ill  sister  so  weU  that  I  know 
she  would  like  to  vote.  Since  she  would  like 
to  vote  that  way.  I  think  it  would  be  kind 
of  nice  If  I  voted  for  her. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  shocking  thing 
about  this  Is  not  the  casting  of  the  vote 
but  the  fact  that  the  committee  counted 
it,  that  they  do  not  either  investigate 
that  ballot  or  segregate  it. 

lire  jimior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  have  a  hard  time  being  critical  of 
someone  who  assists  another  person  to 
vote.  Blind  people  are  just  as  good  citi- 
zens, just  as  informed,  just  as  patriotic. 
The  degree  that  they  must  be  helped 
will  vary.  So  it  is  with  someone!  who  Is 
desperately  iU.  They  may  be  near  death, 
but  their  mind  is  clear  and  they  know 
what  they  want  to  do.  There  are  others 
with  a  splendid  situation  so  far  as  tiieir 
faculties  are  concerned  but  they  may 
have  a  palsied  hand  that  can  neither 
pull  a  lever  nor  manage  a  pencil. 

So  I  would  find  it  hard  in  my  mind  to 
be  too  critical  of  this  family,  although 
they  apparently  went  so  far  it  was  a 
technical  violation.  The  shockmg  thing 
IS  that  after  it  is  known  that  a  ballot 
^ras  cast  in  the  name  of  a  voter  who  did 


not  cast  it.  the  Rules  Committee  failed 
either  to  Investigate  it  or  to  discard  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  suggest  that  any  Senator,  the  commit- 
tee or  any  part  of  the  committee,  is  guil- 
ty of  any  wrongdoing,  misconduct,  or  cor- 
ruption, trickery  or  anything.  But  again 
I  repeat,  tliey  have  consistently  made 
fatal  political  mistakes,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  Tlii:,  is  sometliing  tliat  can  be 
underst-ood  in  every  precinct  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  a  ballot  was  cast  for  a 
dying  lady  by  her  sister,  a  straight  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  end  her  sister  fully  ad- 
mits it.  Yet  the  committee  charged  with 
being  objective  and  unbiased,  and  exam- 
ining the  facts,  neither  investigates  the 
situation  nor  discards  the  ballot. 

Tliat  is  significant.  It  will  have  a  sig- 
uificr.nce  from  now  until  the  voters  get 
the  chance  to  march  to  the  polls  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

I  believe  that  at  this  late  date  the 
majority  ought  to  retreat  from  their  er- 
ror and  send  this  matter  back  to  the  vot- 
ers of  New  Hampshire. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

I  think  if  this  were  a  detective  story, 
where  you  are  investigating  a  murder, 
this  is  the  point  at  which  someone  would 
say.  "But  why  did  they  do  what  they 
did?"  So  I  ask  myself,  being  well  pre- 
pared with  the  answer,  why  did  the  com- 
mittee shy  off  and  prove  so  imwilling  to 
do  a  correct  thing?  In  other  words,  they 
honestly  had  an  illegal  ballot.  Evei-y  one 
of  these  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee knew  that  was  an  illegal  ballot.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  Every  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  knew  he  would 
have  gone  to  jail  in  his  own  State  if  he 
had  done  that  himself.  They  Imew  that. 
They  knew  this  was  a  wrong  thing  to 
do.  And  yet  they  had  to  blink  and  think 
of  an  argument. 

Why  were  they  so  anxious  not  to  re- 
move the  ballot  of  Ella  Doyle's  dying 
sister  from  the  box?  Becatise  the  pot 
stinks;  because  within  that  pot  there 
were  a  lot  of  otlier  absentee  ballots  that 
would  not  stand  up  under  Investigation. 
That  is  why  they  took  fright  and  pro- 
tested, "We  will  never  find  the  ballot." 

We  do  not  care  whether  they  wall  find 
the  ballot  or  not.  We  know  it  is  there, 
and  we  know  the  honest  thing  to  do  is 
to  deduct  one  vote  because  the  ballot  is 
illegal.  But  they  braced  themselves, 
somehow.  They  know  this  is  one  of  the 
toughest  things  they  did.  They  braced 
themselves  somehow  to  say,  "We  will  not 
investigate." 

Why  wiU  they  not  investigate?  I  wUl 
tell  you.  This  can  be  found  at  page  138 
of  the  sessions,  a  statement  by  counsel 
for  Mr.  Wyman  on  election  irregularities 
with  respect  to  the  Nashua  absentee  bal- 
lots. That  was  the  pot  that  stunk.  The 
absentee  ballots  of  Nashua  were  as  full 
of  fleas  as  a  mangy  dog.  The  absentee 
ballots  of  Nashua  were  in  a  really  queezy 
condition. 
Here  is  what  they  foiuid  out. 

Masiive  mishandling  of  absentee  baUots 
la  the  City  of  Nashua  during  the  election 
campaign  Erst  came  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Wyman  s  representatives  during  the  recount. 


The  attorney  lodged  a  protest  about 
them.  The  ballot  law  commission  refused 
to  receive  evidence,  deeming  it  to  be 
outside  its  jiuisdiction. 

That  is  New  Hampshire  law. 

Kir.  Wyman  then  included  this  issue  iii 
his  suit  beiore  the  HUlsborougb  superior 
court,  cut  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  courte  of  the  State  harl 
no  Jurisdiction. 

Because  after  the  recount  the  only 
jurisdiction  was  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  they  looked  to  the  Senate 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  tlie  Senate 
pi-omptly  did  the  wrcoig  tiling. 

Prellmlnarj'  investigation  of  the  Nashua 
situation  revealed  a  total  disregard  of  the 
New  Hampshire  absentee  voting  statutes. 
Cliapter  60,  RSA;  Ini^tead  of  individual 
voters  applying  for  their  own  absentee  bal- 
lots, overzealous  Democratic  campaign 
workers,  candidates  and  friends  solicited 
persors  to  \ote  by  absentee,  peddled  ballots 
to  the  voters,  and  assisted  and  instructed 
voters  in  marking  their  ballots  and  then 
delivered  the  marked  ballots  back  to  the 
City  Cierk. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  What  is  he 
reading  about? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  reading 
from  a  statement  which  was  entered 
into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Van  Loan  as 
counsel  for  Mr.  Wyman,  but  it  is  a  state- 
ment of  what  happened  in  Nashua 
County,  which  is  admitted  by  all  parties 
concerned.  For  example,  the  next  sen- 
tence is  an  admissitm : 

One  such  political  collector  was  even  re- 
ported to  have  had  charge  of  more  than  100 
different  absentee  baUots. 

That  is  in  the  record  of  the  Wjinan 
reply  toDurkin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  there  any  request 
by  either  candidate  for  an  investigation 
of  the  absentee  voting  in  this  particu- 
lar city? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  Throughout 
Mr.  WjTnan  sought  such  an  investiga- 
tion. He  sought  it  when  he  learned  of  it 
before  the  ballot  law  commission,  and 
they  said  they  could  only  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  protests  lodged  up  to  that 
time,  that  the  ballot  law  commission, 
therefore,  had  no  jurisdiction.  So  Mr. 
Wyman  went  to  the  courts,  and  the 
coiu:ts  said  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  Senate.  And  it  was  when 
he  came  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
did  the  wrong  thing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  Senate,  did  Mr. 
Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkin,  either  one,  re- 
quest an  investigation  of  the  absentee 
ballots  in  the  city  in  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Wyman  requested  that  as  to  all  the  ab- 
sentee ballots  in  Nashua  town.  All  the 
absentee  ballots  were  cast. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  there  a  vote  in  the 
Rules  Committee  on  that  request? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  committee 
voted  against  the  investigation,  but  it 
came  up  in  this  way:  The  investigation 
was  asked  for  by  Mr.  Wyman's  counsel 
during  the  debate  on  the  McCarren  bal- 
lot. The  committee  voted  4  to  4  against 
the  investigation ,  so  it  came  up  again  in 
the  case  of  a  Mr.  Rfichaud. 

They  did  go  up  and  look  Into  Mr. 
Michaad's  case,  and  they  discovered  that 
Mr.  Mlchaud  voted  twice— that  is,  Mr. 
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Mlchaud  did  not  mean  to  vote  twice.  It 
vas  his  position  that  he  voted  live  once, 
by  walking  into  his  precinct,  but  he  was 
;)lso  voted  on  an  absentee  ballot  that  he 
did  not  know  about,  that  one  of  these  fel- 
lows who  was  going  around  collecting  20, 
50,  or  100  absentee  ballots  may  have  put 
ill. 

The  committee  investigation  indicated 
there  were  at  least  17  such  ballots  taint- 
ed by  irregularity.  In  the  Michaud  case 
they  went  up  there  and  found  that  Mi- 
chaud voted  twic^.  There  was  another 
Michaud;  no  one  objects  to  liim.  He  voted 
once  also.  But  here  there  was  a  double 
vote,  and  Mr.  Michaud  was  allowed  two 
votes  for  Mr.  Dtu-kin. 

The  whole  committee  knew  that  was 
tlie  case,  but  the  committee  voted  4  to 
4  and  said  they  would  not  investigate 
it— they  had  investigated  it;  I  should 
have  said  they  voted,  they  would  not 
cancel  it.  They  would  not  cancel  it  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  it.  If  there  were 
ever  anything  more  ridiculous  than  that, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  McCLURK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  My  recollection  of  the 
discussion  on  the  Michaud  case  indicated 
that  one  Mr.  Michaud  actually  cast  his 
ballot;  he  went  into  the  polling  place  and 
voted  on  a  machine.  The  i-ecord  is  clear 
on  that. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  right: 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  other  Mr.  Mi- 
chaud. absentee  ballots  were  obtained  for 
liim  and  his  wife,  and  there  is  some  ques- 
tion about  whether  they  signed  the  ap- 
plication. I  believe  the  record  did  indi- 
cate that  they  signed  the  application,  but 
the  record  is  confused,  although  I  be- 
lieve— it  is  disputed  by  the  other  side — 
that  that  Mr.  Michaud  said  under  exami- 
nation by  the  committee  that  he  never 
cast  the  abs^tee  ballots,  although  the 
record  Indicates  that  the  absentee  ballots 
were  cast. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Hiat  is  right. 
That  is  on  page  1382,  where  he  made  an 
affidavit  that  he  voted  by  going  to  the 
polls  and  voted  at  a  voting  machine.  "I 
did  not  vote  by  absentee  "tollot." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  majority,  in 
that  instance.  Indicates  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  hearsay  testimony 
of  others,  other  people  who  say  that  at 
some  time  this  Mr.  Michaud  told  them 
lie  had  cast  an  absentee  ballot,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  record  Is  very  clear 
tliat  Mr.  Michaud  himself  said  he  never 
cast  that  baUot,  neither  he  nor  his  wife? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  there  are  three 
Michaud  votes,  one  a  bachelor  who  ac- 
tually did  vote,  and  Mr.  Michaud,  the 
elderly  gentleman,  and  his  wife,  who  got 
the  absentee  ballots  but  he  says  he  did 
not  cast  them;  but  nevertheless  the 
record  shows  the  ballots  were  cast,  the 
inference  being  that  someone  else  cast 
the  absentee  ballots  for  him  and  his 
wife? 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  Mr.  Dmkin's 
argument  to  the  committee  was  that  this 
Mr.  Michaud  we  are  talkhig  about  here 
was  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  it  was  a 
sliame  to  try  to  confuse  the  cdd  gentle- 
iiian,  and  It  was  a  pity;  and  they  made  a 
tremendously  heart-rendhig  plea  about 
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what  a  pity  it  was  to  go  up  ind  harass 
the  old  gentleman.  But  the  gentleman 
insisted  he  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  I  coi_.. 
stand  that  both  the  cases  we 
tallcing  about  here  occurred 
absentee   ballots    in    this 
Nashua? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  In  Na.sljua,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  . 
there  are  about  800  such  ballot 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  There 
800  such  ballots,  and  at  least 
were  tainted,  in  Nashua  City 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  also 
matter  of  public  knowledge, 
were  serious  questions  about 
sen  tee  ballots? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Oh,  yes 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  long  w 
taken  the  committee,  had  it 
there,  to  examine  800  ballot 
long  would  it  have  taken 
sioners  that  might  have 

such  as  the  former   

liamentarian,  Mr.  Riddick? 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would 
rate  we  were  going,  we  wen 
our  pace,  about  40  ballots  „_ 
400  ballots  would  have  been 
houi-s;  it  would  have  been  abof  t 
altogether,  at  the  most.  If  we 
on  a  pattern  of  those  we  had 
we   had   stipulated    away 
them,  we  could  have  done  it 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  that 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  was 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  are 
asking  us  to  do  now? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  They 
ug  to  count  illegal  ballots  for 
didate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to 
spite  of  all  the  protests  of 
in  handUng  this  matter,  and 
ing  to  fool  no  one  back  hon^ 
still  time  to  make  an  h( 
by  sending  tliis  matter  back  to 
of  New  Hampshu-e  for  a  new 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That 
tliink  the  worst  mistake  tliat 
itics  make  is  to  underestimate 
ligence  of  people.  For  heaven' 
can  see  when  something  is 
that  is  not  right.  I  used  to 
cases  before  a  jm-y,  and  fine 
that  the  jui-y  was  right  and  I 
"ITiat  taught  me  a  lesson,  .__. 
better  accept  the  fact  that  the 
represent   are  pretty   smart 
should  not  miderestimate 
gence. 

They  know  what  is  going 
here.  They  know  that  the 
could  not  resist  temptation, 
99  seats,  to  ti-y  to  grab  anothei 
know  what  is  going  on,  that 
ator  Wyman  was  elected  in  . 
can  ballot  by  two  votes.  They 
Senate  never  has  upset 
that  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  h  shade  of 
all  of  the  bad  things  that  hav  i  been  go- 
ing on  in  this  country  in  the  past  years 
or  not.  I  do  know  what  has  hi  ppened  to 
the  moral  climate.  A  good  dea  of  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  our  political    >arty,  and 
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we  have  had  to  suffer  for  it.  But 
one  cannot  make  a  right  by  twc 

I  just  do  not  understand  how 
aiors,  who  are  trying  to  take 
tion  away  from  the  lawfully 
ator.  can  justify  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Something  has 
here  about  our  schedule  of 
there  any  legislation  of  gi-eate: 
taiice  than  the  consideration  of 
that  preserve  to  the  people 
their  right  to  choose  their 
tives  in  the  United  States  Seni 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.   HUGH  SCOTT.  I  can 
nothing  more  important  to  thi 
than  to  function  with  100 
er  tlian  with  99. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshiri 
half  as  represented  as  any 
in  the  Union,  and  for  six 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
percent  of  its  representation 
of  New  Hampshire  is  entitled  to 
resentation. 

Tliey  are  not  getting  it.  Thej 
getting   it   because  somebody 
to  take  it  away  from  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  wondering 
votes  in  tliis  particular  precinct 
thrown  out  entirely. 

Let  me  give  an  example  in 
election  recount.  I  have  no  fault 
with  all  the  six  judges  that 
They  did  vai-y  in  judgment  as 
intention,  but  honestly  so.  There 
precinct    where    all    the 
.stamped  but  not  initialed  as 
law.  The  judge,  who  passed 
that  precinct,  threw  out  all  of 
because  the  ballots  were  not 
lost   42   votes   because   all   th()se 
thrown  out. 

Was  consideration  given  to 
out  all  the  ballots  in  this 
rinct  because  of  irregularity? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No;  that 
considered.  Rather  worse  than 
ne^'er  considered  even  trying  to 
how  many  ballots  were  tainted. 

The   Wyman   forces   contended 
these  fellows,  who  were  ninnini 
grabbing  up  bundles  of  100 
and  voting  100  votes  at  a  time 
friends,  made  a  lot  of  mistakes, 
Wyman  people  felt  they  could 
17  of  those  mistakes  at  the 
and  probably  many  more,  if 
look  at  the  ballots.  They  were 
opportunity  for  lack  of 
some  of  the  forums  they  went 
were  denied  it  here  when  they 
specifics  to  open  up  and  go  into 
picture.    They    could    not 
through  in  the  two  cases  whej-e 
were  quite  illegal  ballots  cast. 

Had  they  broken  through, 
next  step  would  be  to  Investigate 
the  absentee  ballots  in  Na^ua 
I  think  we  will  have  an 
that  at  the  proper  time. 

But  the  majority  are  afraid  tc 
because  the  majority  know  If  w( 
we  are  going  to  find  probably 
situations  and  maybe  more. 
going  to  argue  that  that  Is  not 
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They  are  going  to  argue  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  absentee  ballots, 
and  we  did  not  show  there  was  anything 
wrong  except  these  two.  But  they  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  make  us  believe  here  that 
there  is  noUiing  to  look  into. 

The  obvious  answer  to  that  is  so  sim- 
ple that  it  is  child's  play.  If  there  is  noth- 
ing to  look  into  why  are  they  afraid  to 
have  us  look  into  it? 

Anyone,  among  the  American  public, 
will  know  that  when  you  say  something  is 
wrong  and  the  other  fellow  says  there  is 
nothing  wrong,  your  obvious  answer  is, 
'Tn  that  case,  why  do  you  not  let  us  look 
into  it?"  That  they  will  not  do.  That  they 
will  not  do  because  then  the  case  falls 
right  fiat  on  its  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  withhold  that. 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  In  view  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  two  Michaud  votes,  I  think 
it  might  be  helpful  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  an  affidavit  which  was 
executed  by  Stanley  Brown,  who  was  and 
is  an  attorney  for  Mr.  Wyman : 

Tills  affidavit  Is  executed  to  give  in  detail 
ti\©  facts  I  briefly  stated  in  the  ."itatement 
filed  with  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  April  25  concerning 
tlie  double  Michaud  vote  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire. 

For  Mr.  Wyman,  the  affidavit  of  the  Albert 
Midland  wlio  lives  in  Ward  4  liad  been  tiled, 
slating  that  he  voted  in  person  on  the  voting 
machine,  although  he  was  also  marked  oil  on 
the  checklist  as  voting  by  absentee  and  was 
so  listed  on  the  absentee  return.  On  April 
21,  in  Durkin's  brief,  the  explanation  was 
stated  to  be  that  a  second  Albert  Michaud,. 
although  not  on  the  checklist,  had  setkt  the 
second,  absentee,  vote.  Since  no  address  for 
this  "second"  Michaud  was  given,  and  no 
explanation  was  made  of  liLs  being  allowed 
to  vote,  although  not  on  the  checklist,  I  de- 
cided to  investigate  this  circumstance. 

In  so  doing.  I  assumed  that  the  ".second 
Michaud"  had  in  fact  voted,  since  I  knew  that 
.such  a  ballot  had  been  counted.  My  purpose 
was  to  find  out  If  it  was  a  legal  vote  merely 
cast  in  the  wrong  ward,  or  whether  It  was  an 
illegal  vote.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  tliat  the 
man  may  never  have  voted  at  all,  and  I  did 
not  inquire  on  that  subject  at  all. 
,  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Albert  J.  Michaud  of  46 
Whitney  Street,  Nashua,  New  Hampsliire. 
.ind  with  his  wife  Bertha,  on  April  23,  1975. 
I  went  to  their  home,  and  Mrs.  Mlchaiid  was 
sitting  on  the  porch  enjoying  the  sun.  I  asked 
for  her  husband,  and  she  pointed  him  out  to 
me,  cleaning  their  car  outside.  He  was  hale 
and  hearty,  pleasant  and  intelligent.  He 
came  over  to  the  porch  and  alter  we  intro- 
duced ourselves,  discussed  the  "double" 
Michaud  vote,  standing  at  the  steps  to  the 
porch,  with  Mrs.  Michaud  listening.  Mr. 
Michaud  asked  me  if  I  talked  Fiench,  which 
I  disclaimed,  so  we  talked  in  English,  with 
Mr.  Michaud  occassionally  asking  Mrs. 
Michaud  short  confirmatory  questions  in 
French,  which  she  answered  in  French,  agree- 
ing with  him. 

Mr.  Michaud 's  information  was  that  a 
Lithuanian  "nephew"  who  worked  at  "the 
card  shop"  and  who  had  married  his  niece 
rame  to  him  at  work  and  asked  him  U  he 
and  his  wife  Bertha  planned  to  get  out  and 
vote  in  the  November  5,  1974  election,  and 
that  he  had  replied  that  since  Bertha  was 
not  well,  he  did  not  think  either  of  them 
would  go  to  the  polls.  His  nephew  then  told 
hini  that  Tom  Leonard's  boy  was  runnhig 
lor  Qovemor,  and  that  since  he,  Mr.  Michaud, 
naa  known  the  senior  Leonard,  he  should 


vote  for  the  son.  So,  Mr.  Michaud  said,  he 
agreed  he  should  vote  Democratic,  and 
thought  Bertha  would  be  wUIlng  to  do  ao. 

to  help  Mr.  Leonard's  son. 

The  nephew  theraafter,  Mr.  Michaud 
brought  up  the  "papier"  (he  pronoimced 
it  as  in  French),  and,  he  said,  he  and  Bertha 
both  "signed  up  on  the  papier  " — and,  he  said, 
that  is  what  happened,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  He  did  not  say  that  he  or 
his  wife  marked  ballots.  He  recounted  only 
one  episode  of  anyone  bringing  up  any 
"papier"  and  said  they  both  signed  what- 
ever the  "papier"  was. 

I  asked  him  how  long  they  had  lived  there 
and  he  said  they  had  lived  In  that  house  for 
many  years,  and  In  the  ward  for  more  than 
20  years — indicating  two  other  residences  In 
earlier  years,  both  in  the  same  ward.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  voted  before  (because 
I  had  In  mind  Mr.  Durkin's  brief  which  said 
he  was  not  on  the  checklist,  and  I  wondered 
if  he  were  a  Canadian  citizen),  and  he  said 
that  the  last  time  "his  name  was  called  out" 
was  the  first  time  President  Nixon  was 
elected,  and  that  this  was  at  "D'Archambeau 
Hall"  (phonetic) .  Mr.  Guilbert  later  told  me 
that  the  Ward  3  polling  place  has  such  a 
name. 

I  was  satisfied  from  this  discussion  that 
Mr.  Michaud  teas  not  entitled  to  vote  ab- 
sentee in  the  1974  election.  I  then  went  to 
Mr.  Guillierfs  office,  and  verified  that  he  was 
not  on  the  checklist,  and  had  not  been  for  at 
least  three  prior  elections.  This  satisfied  me 
that  Mr.  Michaud  v:as  not  entitled  to  rote 
at  an  at  the  1974  election.  I  so  advised  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  by  written  state- 
ment and  verbally  at  the  ne.vt  hearing,  on 
April  25. 

When  I  talked  to  the  Michauds  I  was  xuider 
the  mistaken  understanding  that  no  ballot 
had  been  received  or  counted  as  tlie  ballot 
of  Bertha  Michaud.  although  the  Durkin 
brief  indicated  that  she  had  voted.  I  in- 
quired of  City  Clerk  Guilbert,  and  was  sur- 
prised when  his  records  revealed  that  Bertha 
was  on  the  checklist,  and  that  his  card  index 
indicated  receipt  of  an  absentee  baUot.  pur- 
portedly hers,  which  had  been  counted  in 
Ward  3,  while  one  purportedly  her  husband's 
(living  at  the  same  Ward  3  address)  had  been 
counted  in  Ward  4.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  peculiar  situation  occurred  to 
Mr.  Guilbert,  nor  to  me,  in  our  discussion 
since  the  affidavit  as  to  residence  and  ward 
on  the  applications  and  the  affirmation  on  the 
absentee  envelopes  would  necessarily  have 
had  to  both  be  the  same. 

When  X  found  that  Mr.  Michaud  in  fact 
was  not  on  the  checklist,  but  that  a  vote  was 
recorded  and  counted  for  Bertha,  I  returned 
to  the  Michaud  home,  and,  they  both  then 
being  Uiside,  Mr.  Michaud  invited  me  in.  I 
told  him  that  Mr.  Guilbert  did  not  find  his 
name  on  the  checklist,  but  that  Bertha's 
was,  and  suggested  that  he  go  to  Citv  Hall 
and  register,  so  that  there  wotUd  be  no 
simUar  problem  in  the  future. 

The  Michauds  knew  I  was  an  attorney  rep- 
resenting Mr.  Wyman  when  I  interviewed 
them,  and  I  told  them  that  this  was  the  fact. 
I  have  reviewed  pages  61-77  and  90-93  of 
the  Transcript  which  contains  Mr.  Michaud's 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Committee  Staff.  I 
do  not  find  his  testimony  at  variance  with 
what  he  told  me.  I  did  not  Interrogate  Mr. 
Michaud  in  detail.  I  was  attempting  to  verify 
what  Mr.  Diu-kln's  brief  said  (i.e.,  that  this 
"other  Michaud"  was  a  qualified  voter)  and 
hence  I  assumed  that  he  had  voted  absentee, 
although  not  on  the  checklist.  Obviously  if 
absentee  procedures  were  properly  followed, 
an  absentee  application  would  be  one  step— 
and  if  he  had  been  on  the  chccJdist — the 
next  step  would  have  been  to  bring  him  a 
baUot  to  mark.  He  told  me  of  only  one 
"papier".  I  did  not  inquire  further,  and  we 
did  not  discuss  marking  of  ballots  at  all. 

It  is  signed  "Stanley  Brown."  before  a 
notarj'  public. 


That  Indicates  fiu'ther  evidence,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  ballot,  counted  for 
a  Mr.  Bfichaud,  was  counted  for  a  person 
who  was  ineligible  to  vote,  who  was  no: 
on  the  check  or  registration  list,  ami 
who  says  that  he  never  voted.  Somebody 
apparently  voted  his  ballot  for  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  recall  tlie  argu- 
ments on  the  floor  as  to  the  Michaud  bal- 
lot, the  majority  attempted  to  justif: 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Michaud's  name  ti) 
appear  on  the  voter  check  list  as  being 
simply  a  clerical  error  and  that  because 
of  the  clerical  error,  Mr.  Michaud  should 
have  been  permitted  to  vote  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  check  list. 

Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  cannot 
obscure  tlie  fact  that  Mr.  MichaudV 
testimony  and  the  affidavit  just  read 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  indicate  that  Mr.  Michaud 
said  that  he  and  his  wife  did  not  vote. 
They  signed  the  application  for  the  ab- 
sentee ballot.  They  never  saw  the  ballot. 
They  did  not  mark  the  ballot.  They  did 
not  vote  the  ballot.  But  the  record."*  in- 
dicate that  tliose  ballots  were  filed  as 
having  been  vot«d  by  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Michaud,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Michaud  was  properlj'  not  on  the 
check  list  or  whether  that  was  a  matter 
of  clerical  error. 

The  record  should  also  indicate.  s> 
that  the  record  will  be  clear  at  this 
point,  that  another  Mr.  Michaud.  livint; 
in  a  different  ward,  a  bachelor,  also 
voted,  but  he  voted  in  person.  So  there 
are  3  votes  in  Nashua  that  are  counteti 
for  the  Michauds — one  of  them  pi"oi>- 
erly  voted  and  properly  counted,  and 
the  other  two,  I  submit,  clearly  impro;)- 
erly  voted  and  improperly  coimted. 

The  curious  part  of  all  this  lies  in  tl-.c 
fact  that  the  majority  will  not  allow  an 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  casting  of  those  votes.  They 
imply  that  it  was  a  crimmal  matter  foV 
the  district  attorney  up  there  to  look 
into,  as  though  that  had  no  relationship 
at  all  to  the  validity  or  tlie  accuracy  of 
the  count  that  the  Senate  was  making; 
of  the  votes  cast  in  this  election. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll, 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  en  11 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  Fri- 
day a  paper  was  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  think  prepared  by  Senator  Helms,  giv- 
ing a  position  on  the  so-called  interpre- 
tation of  ballots  mider  New  Hampsliire 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Record  our  interpretation 
of  New  Hampshire  ballots  in  response  to 
that  particular  paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 
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No  \'ote  4 
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Uvirkia  4 
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Durkiii  4 
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Ko  vote  4 
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Hi  the  Wymall  >>;viare. 
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Voter  marked  an  X 
in  both  parly  i-ircle.s. 
and  an  X  iu  the  Dur- 
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Voier  placed  a  mark- 
lUB  in  the  Republican 
circle,  an  X  fit  the  box 
for  Thomson  and  an 
"X"  lu  the  box  for 
the  Independent  Par- 
ty Candidate,  George 
Evers.  <  Registrar  of 
Deeds.) 
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I  Note;    A  ballot  of  pr 
same  constniction,  w 
the  Wyman  square, 
for  Wyman  bv  a  Co 
of  5-3.)   (See  Ballot  it 
tran.^ript,  pp.  1 101-1 


Tlii.-i   is   a    X)   Voie. 
voter  may  have  once  e 
the  notion  of  voting  a  s 
pviblican  ticket,  he  th*i 
ated  that  intention.  Hjd 
the   voter's  inteutloii 
.straight  ticket,  he  woul 
obliterated  the  X  in  tl  e 
Ucan  straight  party  cirje 
would  not  liave  place 
the     candidate     squar* 
Thojiison  and  Mr.  Eve 
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J-'vic  Hainp.-,hin:  luic 
■Sv.Auxi'-,  regulating  the  forms  a 
tienerally  regarded  a.i  directory  ri 
mandatory — (They) — shall  not  be 
dl?enfr.\nch\';e  voters  because  of 
irregularities."'  Novc  i.hcr  J,  1974,  O 
1  'if  JiiKtues. 

"Th'j  loi;is!-iltue  may  ei;a^t  the 
■>.>.icii  a   man  shall  vote,  but  can 
!iow  the    bpllDt    hP   cast  .shall   be 
.•J'ljrilic  V.  CUfJrirrl.   (1919). 

Only  wlicn  it  is  impcs.sible  to  dcte 
^.iie^'s  iiuent — (should  tlie  h:illot  be 
i.klertive— ).    A'//    H..S.A.    5it:66.    6: 
rrnrral  v.Bo.rUti.  (I90y). 

Dj\ib!c'-%cted  tullots  being  votes 
I  ■indi(l.»irs,    camuit    be    counted 
Sfcar!i-<  V.  onon-d,  ilDll). 

A  .-i  rai;;ht  linr-  is  recDgni-'Pcl  tnidei 
l;'.-v  as  u  vMiid  '.nthi^^  lunrk.  Lcrr  v 
iir.19). 

riiere  i'.  ■.  .  .  xue  prcaiimption 
^.•tpr  intended  the  i^aper  prepared  I 
;i  ballot:  and  t  >  prevent  1ok.<!  of  his 
main  purpose  vvotild  be  carried  out 
y.i  the  liiark  made  by  him  the  only 
:..tion  possible."  Stearns  v.  O'Dotoc  , 

Only  when  it   is  impossible  to 
the  \oi';is  inlent  (should  the)  haVfp 
'j:>j-ded  as  defective.  NH  R.S.A.  59 
iuni':j  General  v.  Bartlett,  (1909). 

No  law  ci-  case  directly  on  poii 
iiovvever.    I'iearlv    t  inpluisiz/=d    Ijis 
D.ikin. 
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'  Ihe  real  and  unchauf^eable  fact 
beinf;  tJie  choice  of  the  voter,  and 
one  way  of  expressing  that  choice 
luitted.  it   is  not  vvivhin  the  pow 
legislature   to  declare   that   in 
!  liat  choice,  the  court  shall  not 

evidence  of  method  A  to  the  ext 

evidence  of  method  B.  The  right  of 
being     a     constitutional     one, 
abridged  in  this  way.  In  other  w 
legislature  may  enact  the  method 
a  man  shall  vote,  but  cannot  direct 
i.Mllot  he  casts  shall  be  counted."  .1 
CUfford,  (1919). 

"Statutes  regulating  the  forms 
are   generally  regarded   as   dh-ectdtf 
t  ban  mandatoryr-they  provide  a 
uniform  method'of  voting,  but  should 
applied  to  disenfranchise  voters 
technical  irregularities."  Opinion 
I  ices,  Nov.  4,  1974. 

Under  the  repeated  and  clearly 
N.H.  case   law,  the  intent  of  the 
paramount.  Murchie,  Stearnx,  and 
CcrryS  Canh  Mkt.,  (1973). 

Only  when  It  is  impossible  to  «* 
'lie  voter's  Intent    (should   the) 
regarded  as  defective.  NH  R.S.A.  69 
loi-ney  General  v.  Bartlett,  (1909). 

No  law  or  case  directly  on  point 
r:incei;ed  hfs  stiaight  ticket  vote. 
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Nature  of  dispute 

There  is  a  slight 
mark  in  the  Wyman 
square. 


245 


No  vote  4 
Wyman  4 
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No  vote  4 
Wyman  4 
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No  vote  4 
Wyman  4 


V(-i<-r  marked  an  X 
iu  the  Wjman  sqiiare, 
and  an  imperfectly 
executed     X     in     the 

ChinieuTo  .sqtiare. 


Vuter  niark»*d  XV 
in  .squares  ol  other 
candidates,  botli  Dem- 
cATatic  aud  Republi- 
can, but.  none  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  race.  There 
is  no  X  in  the  Repub- 
lican circle,  but  there 
is  a  mark  below  and 
to  the  right  of  it. 

Voter  marks  his  bal- 
lot with  X's  and  blotch 
marks.  There  is  an  X 
in  the  Republican  cir- 
cle and  a  blotch  mark 
in  Durkin's  square. 
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No  vote  4 
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The  vuter 
smudged  X 
Diu-kin  box. 
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Ballots  where  the 
voter  placed  an  X  in 
tlie  party  circle  and 
an  X  in  all  candidate 
f-quares  below  with 
the  exception  of  Dur- 
kin or  Wyman.  Or  bal- 
lots which  contain 
more  than  a  single 
skip  but  on  which  the 
voter  provided  addi- 
tional evidence  which 
demonstrates  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  vote 
in  the  Senate  race. 


It  has  been  held  in  several  cases  that  the  requirement  of  the 
statute,  that  where  a  cross  has  been  made  In  the  circle  at  the  bead  of 
the  column,  the  ballot  shall  be  counted  for  all  the  names  In  the  col- 
umn not  cancelled  or  erased  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  cannot  be 
followed  In  a  Judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  result  of  the  election."  Barr  v 
Stevens,  79  N.H.  192.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

"The  real  and  unchangeable  fact  in  issue  being  the  choice  of  the 
voter,  and  more  than  one  way  of  expressing  that  choice  being  per- 
mitted, it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  declare  that  In 
determining  that  choice  the  court  shall  only  consider  the  evidence  of 
(votmg)  method  A,  to  the  exclusion  of  (voting)  method  B  .  .  ,  The 
right  of  the  voter,  being  a  constitutional  one,  cannot  be  abridged  In 


Durkin  position 

This  is  a  No  Vote.  In  Wyman's 
square  there  is  a  slight  line,  which 
appears  to  be  the  initial  vertical 
line  of  a  checkmark.  The  only  in- 
ference that  can  be  drawn  is  that 
although  the  voter  began  to  make 
a  mark  in  tlie  Wyman  square,  he 
did  not  intend  to  vote  for  Wyman 
and,  therefore,  he  did  not  com- 
plete the  check. 

This  is  a  No  Vote.  There  is  an  X 
in  Wyman's  square  and  an  im- 
perfectly executed  X  in  Chimen- 
to's  square.  Both  marks  are  con- 
sidered valid  voting  marks  under 
N.H.  case  law.  Therefore,  this  is 
a  double-voted  ballot  and  cannoi 
be  counted  for  any  Senate  can- 
didate. 

This  is  a  No  Vote.  There  is  no 
X  iu  the  Wyman  square.  The 
mark  is  neither  a  cross  nor  is  it 
within  the  proper  area,  and  can- 
not be  counted  as  a  straight  party 
vote.  The  voter  provided  compel- 
ling evidence  that  he  didn't  in- 
tend to  vote  a  straight  Republi- 
can ticket  by  voting  for  3  Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

This  is  a  No  Vote.  The  Rules 
Committee  and  New  Hampshire 
law  recognizes  a  blotch  mark, 
(darkening  in  the  square)  as  a 
valid  voting  mark.  Therefore,  this 
voter  nullified  his  vote  by  mark- 
ing in  the  Durkin  box  and  the 
straight    Republican   circle. 

This  is  a  Durkin  vote.  The  X 
has  been  Inadvertently  smudged. 
The  voter  did  not  erase  nor  in- 
tend to  erase  the  Durkin  vote. 

None  of  these  ballots  should 
be  covmted  because  the  primary 
and  controlling  factor  Is  the  In- 
tent of  the  voter.  The  expressed 
intent  of  the  voter  on  each  of 
these  ballots  Is  manifest.  A  clear 
and  deliberate  intent  not  to  vote 
for  a  Senate  candidate  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  voter's  deliberate 
and  significant  faUure  to  place  a 
cross  in  their  boxes.      ' 


New  Hampshire  laic 


New  Hampshire  laic 
No  law  or  case  directly  on  point.  The  mar"< 
clearly  does  not  rise  to  tlie  level  of  a  vali  I 
voting  mark. 


Double-voted  ballots  being  votes  for  botli 
candidates,  cannot  be  counted  for  either, 
S[i(ini<s  v.  ODoiicl,  (1911). 


"The  direction  of  the  i^tatute  printed  upon 
the  ballot  requires  for  a  straight  ticket  vote 
a  cro.'=s  in  the  circle.  The  voter  made  no  cras.s 
there:  and  In  the  view  of  the  direct  evidence 
of  his  purpose  elsewhere  expressed  in  tlie 
ballot,  it  cannot  be  found  that  he  intended  a 
cross,  not  in  the  circle,  as  indicating  his 
preference."  Stearns  v.  ODowd,  (1911). 


Double  voted  ballots  being  votes  for  both 
candidates,  they  can  be  counted  for  neither. 
Stearns  v.  O'Dcud.  (1911). 


No  law  or  case  directly  on  point.  The  X  in 
the  Dm-kin  square  is  still  dark  and  clearly 
discernible,  although  It  i^pears  to  have  been 
inadvertently  smudged. 

"Skip  Lottie"  Diagram 
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he  fails  to  comply  with  some  provisions  ol  the  act  (as  In  this  case) ,  ii 
can  be  found  from  the  facts  shown  by  the  baJlot  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  vote  08  the  statute  says  his  vote  shall  be  counted.  That  is, 
upon  the  whole  evidence  U  does  not  appear  he  intended  to  vote  for  A. 
Yet  the  statute  says  hU  vote  shall  be  counted  for  A."  Murchie. 

"If  the  legislature  may  provide  that,  when  baUots  are  marked  like 
those  In  dispute,  a  tribunal  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the 
Intention  of  the  electOTs  shall  consider  the  fallvu-e  to  erase  the  name 
m  connection  with  the  cross  In  the  circle,  it  cannot  prescribe  that 
such  facts  shall  conclusively  establish  the  intent  of  the  electors."  (o 
105)  (emphasis supplied). 

"The  baUot  Is  presented  as  a  complete  document.  Each  and  every 


this  way.  In  other  words  the  legislature  mav  enact  thi  mlVhlvT  ^  X  !  I?.       la  presented  as  a  complete  document.  Each  and  every 

■When  a  voter  complies  fully  with"  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to   m^MnT^^VTTT^*!!^  ^=  "*^*^*"''  '""  ''^^''*  *°  «"  "'« 
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KECESS  rXTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  2  p.m.  today,  and  I  ask  uaanlmou.s 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  be  recognized 
at,  2  o'clock.  v,hen  the  Senate  reassem- 
bles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
£t  12:37  p.m..  recessed  imtil  2  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  rea.ssembled  when 
tailed  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OCirer 
•  Mr.  Dole). 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Penns.vlvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidenv.  ufc 
t!iis  point  v.e  liave  been  discuiyihig  tlio 
retrieval  of  ail  ot  the  ballot-s  in  New 
Hampshire. 

TI;ie  reason  wc-  want  to  do  that  is  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  do  it  we  will  never 
know  who  won.  There  are  eight  substan- 
tive Issues  here  on  which  we  were  tied  in 
the  committee.  Tlie  Senate  ought  to  give 
fuU  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  committee 
could  not  agree. 

There  are  27  issues  on  ballots  on  v.hich 
the  committee  was  tied  and  on  which  we 
could  not  agree.  The  Senate  ought  lo 
feive  equal  weight  to  these  points  of  \  icw, 
1  suppose,  but  beci-u.se  of  the  compasi- 
tion,  the  Senate  is  continuing  to  give 
imeven  weight  to  one  side  over  the  other, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  the  pre.ssurc  of  a 
majority  tactic  which  dciirive.s  tlie  .so\- 
ereisn  Stateof  iUs  rights. 

One  of  the  arguments  agaiusi  retrieval 
of  the  ballots  is  it  would  take  so  lon.^, 
but  we  discovered  as  we  went  through 
baUotfi.  in  various  numbers  at  times,  it 
does  not  take  all  that  long. 

We  agreed  to  have  some  pi-etiy  .smart 
computer-tj-pe  people.  countin;;-type 
people,  from  GAO,  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office,  come  in  and  do  .»;onie  of  oi.r 
counting  for  us. 

These  ballots  are  in  thfe  basement  of 
the  Senate  Office  Bulldmg.  They  com- 
prise a  certain  number  of  wooden  boxes 
with  a  lock  on  them. 

The  majority  argues  tliat  except  for 
3,500  ballots,  which  is  all  tlioy  ever  did 
want  to  count,  tliat  Uie  others  have  not 
been  secme.  Their  argimient  is  based  en- 
tirely on  whether  a  door  was  frozen  shut 
or  not.  But  the  facts  are  that  these  other 
ballots  were  in  a  shed  and  the  door  was 
frozen  shut  and  that  door  would  not 
open  mitil  it  thawed  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  facts  are  that  it  had  not  thawed  In 
New  Hampshire.  Thei-efore,  the  door  was 
frozen  shut  and  there  was  no  wav  to  get 
at  these  ballots. 

Some  of  this  case  soimds  like  a  mystery 
story.  The  mystery  of  the  frozen  door,  the 
mystery  of  the  dying  sister,  the  mystery 
of  tlie  man  witli  two  names,  but  the 
greatest  mystery  of  allis  why  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  want  to  take 
an  election  away  from  an  elected  Sen- 
ator, and  tliey  have  never  don;  it  before. 
Oddly  enough,  in  the  cases  of  the  re- 
n;oval  of  Senators,  they  have  always  been 
removed  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
irom  the  majority  party,  but  here,  as  I 
1  .ave  said  several  times  before,  the  temp- 
tation Is  very  great,  indeed.  Senator- 
do.  t  Wyman  was  elected  by  two  votes. 
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Now,  it  is  not  the  right 
that  bothers  them.  I  thini 
have  already  indicated  that 
what  is  won-ying  them.  It 
votes.  The  two  votes  are  so  .. 
a  rather  complicated  series  o 
was  evidently  agreed  upon 
jiattern  could  be  made  to  dev 
The  pattern  at  first  was  to 
all  tie  votes  should  be  lield  to 
but  those  who  conceived  of 
learned  somewhere  through 
if  Uie  Rules  Committee  r.gi 
tie  votes  were  no-vote.'^,  eacl 
lose  some,  and  they  were,  I  .-^ 
derslfi-ndably    isfjaid    they 
n^.orc. 

Our  argument  was  that  v. 
.same  procedure  in  determini 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  dof>s. 
a  tie  vote  in  the  Son  ate.  we 
the  .<;ituation  a.s  it  la.sL  exisv 
is  a  tie  vote  in  ihe  Sui.'.-enic 
CO  back  to  the  circuit  court 
or  whatever  was  ilic  last  Ic 
upon  the  matter. 

But  tliey  wanted  sptciai  i 
first  tiling  was  to  have  a    . 
disfranchise  the  four  of  u.^ 
were  not  compatible  with  the 
So  the  fir.st  part  of  the  dtv 
quired  that  they  tie  as  ma 
possible  and  then  refer  al!  the 
the  Senate  .=0  that  we  who  \ 
member.s  of  the  majority 
have  our  votes  negated  and 
zeros,  and  tJien  when  they 
Senate,  the  overwhelnuiig 
the  otlier  side  of  the  aisle  w 
the  votes  not  as  zeios.  bui  i 
Mr.  Durkin. 

That  was  the  first  pan  of 
or  the  device. 

The  second  part  of  the 
hold  this  count  down  to 
possible.  There  were  some  ol 
committee    who    ai-gued    ag 
finally  successfully. 

The  next  pattern  was  to  .. 
to  900  and  that  was  not  susts 
tlie  pattern  was  to  look  at 
but  not  exclusively,  because 
of  each  side  to  protest  and  to 
any  other  protest  they  w 
were  preserved  in  that  rcsc. 
I  think,  by  the  Senator  from 
Hatfield)  .  The  debate  was  th 
to  protest  the  other  ballots 
served. 

So  then  v,-e  entered  into  a  ci. 
3,500  ballots,  reduced  them  to 
computed  some  of  them  by 
lots  and  some  by  open 
eveiy  case  we  took  a  vote  out 
tics  emci'ged. 

No  one  knows  hi  that  426 

were  masked — or  425,  as  tlie 
be— only  three  of  which  re 
votes — who  actually  gained 
votes,  in  Indeed  anybody  did 
know  that. 

But  then  the  further  part 
tern  emerged  which  had  not . 
to  tlie  Wyman  fo3ces  before 
New    Hampshire    the    challt- 
taken  in  a  random  fashion  anc 
w^ere  somewhere  scattered  th 
3,500  and  although  there  v,a 
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cu«ision  of  one  or  more  of  the  ' 
didate"  ballots  in  December,  . 
casion  only,  for  the  most  part, 
not  discussed,  not  before  the  ^, 
State,  who  made  the  recount. 
There  was  a  vei-y  brief  ref 
them    in    the   Ballot   Lav; 

count  which  could  only  cc 

these  ballots  by  agreement,  st 
but  when  we  came  before 
I'ul'i.s  Committee  and  as  the  .._ 
drawing  near  an  end,  and  we  1 
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Once  that  pa  Hern  appeared, 
next  Ihing  that  the  Rules   . 
had  to  do,  if  it  could,  was  to  taki 
ballots  and  make  zero  ballots 
.strike  tiiem.  take  them  away 
W.\man.  which  some  commiti 
bers  proceeded  to  try  to  do. 

They  resisted  my  proposal 
vote.  That  proposal  was  to  gc 
New  Hamp.shire  and  retrieve 
lots.  Why  did  they  not  want  to 
For   the  fir.st  reason,   that   „ 
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back  tliat  vote  by  a  motion 
sider,  a  procedural  motion.  Tha 
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would  have  to  go  back  to  tht 
under  the  Rules  Committee  s 
that  all  tie  votes  will  go  for  the 
consideration.  That  is  where  we 

That  is  why  I  have  been 
that  we  ought  to  go  back  and  ., 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  die 
while,  that  is  what  the  people 
Hamixshire  want. 
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A  television  network  went  up  there 
and  tried  to  find  out  how  tlie  people  felt 
about  sending  it  ba«k  to  New  Hampsliire. 
They  could  not  balance  the  news.  They 
could  not  find  anybody  who  said.  "Do  not 
send  it  back,"  because  evei-ybody  said, 
'Send  it  back." 

Then  the  radio  people  went  up,  and 
1  believe  this  was  on  the  radio  yester- 
duy,  and  ih^y  asked  everybody  they 
could  find,  "What  do  j'ou  want  to  do 
with  the  New  Hampshire  contest."  and 
10  a  man.  to  a  woman,  they  .said,  "Send 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire." 

If  any  State  has  been  united  by  aiiy- 
vlnng,  this  Stale  has  been  tmited  by  the 
injustice  which  is  sought  to  be  peipe- 
trated  upon  its  citizen^,  and  the  Slate  of 
New  Hampshire  is  ready  10  vote.  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  a  law 
which  permits  them  to  vote.  But  bome 
say  down  here,  "We  cannot  do  that  be- 
cause the  law  restricts  it  to  the  candi- 
dates in  the  November  election  last." 

Well,  that  is  a  specious  argument.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  done  that  way  because 
the  purpose  of  the  election  is  to  find  out 
who  the  voters  in  New  Hampshire  wanted 
among  three  candidates,  i-nd  three  cajidi- 
dates  only.  If,  liowevcr.  the  other  side 
would  agree  to  send  it  back  and  open 
the  roster  to  the  candidates  selected  by 
political  parties,  v.hoevcr  they  might  be, 
I  liiink  we  could  work  out  something 
and  we  could  go  back  and  ask  the  State 
of  New  Hampshijre  to  consider  passing  a 
law  which  does  not  restrict  it  to  three. 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  who  think  of 
citing  that  as  an  argument  that  they  had 
better  be  careful  because  we  have  hung 
a  bear  trap  at  the  end  of  it.  We  might 
agree  with  you.  Then  what  do  you  do? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  imply  that  we 
could  have  an  agreement  in  this  Cham- 
ber, but  it  is  worth  talking  about. 

That  is  where  we  stand. 

How  do  we  work  justice?  We  work 
justice,  it  seems  to  me,  in  one  of  two 
ways:  Send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire — 
and  there  will  be  another  amendment  on 
that — or  count  the  ballots.  What  could 
be  more  fan-?  Is  there  any  other  solu- 
tion fairer  than  to  let  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  decide  who  they  want,  or  to 
let  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  de- 
cide who  won?  Is  there  any  interim  posi- 
tion between  tliose  which  is  better  than 
those  two  positions? 

What  is  it  that  we  are  seeking  to  do? 
We  are  seeking  to  decide  either  who  won 
or  who  will  win.  Therefore,  whether  we 
are  considering  this  matter  in  praesenti 
or  in  futuro,  we  are  considering  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  working  out  justice 
within  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  they  can  do 
to  you  in  New  Hampshire,  they  can  do 
to  you  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  Mississippi, 
or  in  Nevada,  or  in  California,  or  in  Con- 
necticut 

Ml-.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

^-  HPGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
irom  Pennsylvania,  Of  course,  I  agreed 
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With  him  to  begin  with,  but  also  I  have 
read  again  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits) 
concerning  the  Steck-Brookhart  case  in 
the  Senate  precedents.  It  Is  a  very  In- 
tercting  thing. 

In.  that  case,  as  I  understand  it.  and  it 
is  the  only  clear  precedent  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate in  terms  of  tlie  so-called  skip-can- 
didate ballot.-^,  not  only  did  the  Senate 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wants  to  do  but  also  did  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  That  is  to  have  a  complete  recount 
of  all  the  ballots.  In  ihat  case,  Steck  was 
declared  the  wimier  although  he  had  not 
hf-en  the  candidate  who  wa.s  certified. 

.^s  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  the  course  of  that  con- 
test the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi-ivileges 
and  Elections  did  throw  out  in  excess  of 
1.300  ballots  for  Brookliart  which  were 
t)io  so-called  skip-candidate  type  ballot. 
T.iicy  w ere  thrown  out  even  though  there 
were  random  X's  that  had  been  made 
before  a  few  names  with  an  X  in  the  par- 
ty circle. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  thing  to 
note  if  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  body  that 
has  great  devotion  to  the  concept  of  our 
precedents,  that  this  is  the  one  clear  case 
that  has  been  before  the  Senate  in  the 
past.  In  that  case,  both  of  the  positions 
that  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  were  followed.  I  still  believe, 
of  course,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  that  the  only  real  issue  here 
is  wlietJier  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  that  the  mat- 
ter be  referred  back  to  New  Hampshire 
for  another  election  ought  to  be  followed. 
But  if  we  cannot  do  that,  at  least  we 
slwuld  follow  the  precedents  that  have 
been  established  by  the  Senate  in  prior 
cases.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  really  be 
judges  and  be  considered  to  be  carrying 
out  our  constitutional  responsibility  of 
setting  some  type  of  precedent  upon 
which  future  candidates  and  those  who 
want  to  protest  elections  can  rely. 

Certainly,  the  Steck  case,  as  the  Sen- 
ator f  i-OTi  New  York  pointed  out,  does  in- 
dicate what  the  Senate  can  and  should 
do  if  it  is  not  going  to  refer  this  matter 
back  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
a  new  election. 

I  would  hope  that  at  the  very  least  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
Steck  precedent,  would  be  followed  in 
this  case. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  have 
some  votes  today.  I  think  this  business  of 
complaining  that  we  do  not  have  votes, 
as  I  say.  Is  rather  specious.  We  have  had 
16  votes  on  this  Issue.  We  will  have  some 
others.  There  may  be  a  vote  today  right 
after  the  cloture  motion  on  either  my 
amendment  or  something  else.  We  are 
wming  to  have  these  issues  aired  and 
ventilated. 

We  would  like  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  feel  like  New  Hampshire  feels.  Just 
as  the  rest  of  the  country  is  affected  by 


the  way  New  Hampshire  goes  In  Presi- 
dential primaries.  I  said  before,  if  I  were 
a  candidate  for  the  Presklency  on  the 
Democratic  ticket — winch  God  forbid — 
I  would  be  very  leery  of  the  climate  of 
New  Hampshire,  -Rhich,  although  it  is 
Jane,  would  be  very  frosty  to  visitors 
who  had  voted  vo  deprive  New  Hamp- 
shuie  of  its  sacred,  sovereign  rights.  I 
suppose  they  will  go  up  there,  but  I  can 
tell  them  what  the  first  question  at  each 
pre.ss  ccmerence  is  going  to  be: 

Why  dkl  you  deny  the  people  of  New 
l'..i:iip.i)ilre  tJieir  right  to  a  Eexuttor? 

I  know  they  have  good  public  relation.s 
people,  but  they  had  better  add  an  extm 
man  just  to  handle  the  New  Hampshire 
questions  because  they  will  come  at  thsm 
not  only  in  New  Hampshire  but  in  other 
States. 

I  have  just  come  back,  as  I  said.  Irom 
IlUnois.  The  people  I  met  in  central  Illi- 
nois .'^eem  to  me  to  be  pretty  tmanimous 
that  the  Senate  was  wasting  its  time  by 
refusing  to  take  this  election  back  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  that  the  Senate 
was  in  this  process  seeking  to  work  an 
injustice  on  the  elected  Senator. 

I  just  venture  the  guess  that  if  Sena- 
tors go  back  and  check  with  the  people 
of  their  States,  a  good  many  of  them 
are  going  to  say.  "What  is  this  New 
Hampsliire  thing  all  about?"  Then  you 
try  to  explain  it.  and  they  are  going  to 
listen  without  listening — ^which  is  a 
frustrating  thing,  when  the  person  you 
are  talking  to  listens  without  listening. 
He  is  not  even  hearing  your  excuse.  He 
is  waiting  to  let  you  have  it,  with  both 
barrels.  Then,  after  you  have  made  yom- 
elaborate  excuse  as  to  why  you  want  to 
take  It  away  from  the  elected  Senator, 
he  is  going  to  say,  "Why  do  you  not  send 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire?  What  is 
wrong  with  that?"  And  there  you  are, 
back  where  you  started  from. 

I  think  Senators  ought  to  read  what 
the  papers  are  saying.  As  I  said  before, 
I  think  Senators  ought  to  read  what  the 
editorialists  are  saying.  People  cannot 
undCEBtand  how  the  Senate  can  be  so 
funny.  People  cannot  understand  how 
this  organization  can  work  at  such  cross 
purposes.  People  cannot  understand  why 
this  Congress  never  gets  anything  d')ne. 
The  majority  today  is  like  the  big 
broUier  in  the  family  who  points  to  his 
Uttle  brother  and  says,  "Little  brother 
did  it,"  and  It  turns  out  that  little 
broths-  is  not  tall  enough  to  reach  the 
window,  much  less  break  it.  True  big 
brother  did  it;  big  brother  broke  the 
window.  But  big  brother  Is  bigger,  so 
he  says,  "Little  brother  did  it."  Then  the 
head  of  the  household  says,  "Do  not  give 
me  that  Little  brother  could  not  reach 
It  He  did  not  have  the  reach.  He  did 
not  have  the  strength." 

But  whether  it  is  a  simple  analogy 
from  childhood  or  a  more  elaborate  argu- 
ment from  the  ConstitutiQD,  it  all  ft<imrg 
out  In  the  same  way:  "You  shouldn't  do 
what  you  hadn't  oi^t" 

You  should  Dot  take  sanethioff  tram 
people  that  is  theirs,  and  they  cannot 
understand  why  you  have  It  In  your  hot 
little  hands,  where  it  does  not  belong. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  add  only  one 
thought  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
by  making  the  prediction  that  If  this 
election  does  not  go  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, then  the  Issue  of  whetlier  or  not  it 
should  be  in  New  Hampshire  will  very 
much  be  an  issue  during  1976  and  prior 
to  any  primaries  in  that  State. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  So  I  say  to  anyone  who 
thinks  he  Is  going  to  be  able  to  avoid  this 
issue,  or  that  It  will  be  water  over  the 
dam  or  be  forgotten,  that  I  stand  on  that 
prediction,  that  if  it  does  not  go  back  to 
New  Hampshli%  then,  believe  me,  this 
will  be  an  issue  in  the  presidential  pri- 
mary in  1976  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  say  that  because  clearly  that  is  what 
Is  now  at  stake.  It  must  be  clear  to  every- 
one who  has  listened  to  the  debate  that 
the  facts  have  little  to  do  with  the  votes 
on  this  floor.  I  cannot  think  of  a  situation 
more  flagrant  in  its  unf  ahness — and  that 
is  the  kindest  word  I  can  use — than  the 
Michaud  ballot  situation  and  the  skip 
ballot  situation;  but  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence, the  result  always  comes  out  the 
same  way. 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  now  that  the  only 
way  this  can  be  resolved  in  a  nonparti- 
san and  fair  way  is  to  send  it  back  to  New 
Hampshire.  The  issue  b  not  cloture.  The 
iMue  is  not  whether  you  cut  off  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  The  issue  is:  Is  it  going 
back  to  New  Hampshire  and  be  settled 
fairly,  or  is  It  going  to  be  setUed  on  the 
Senate  floor  In  a  series  of  votes  that 
totally  defy  logic  and  the  facts? 

I  am  going  to  keep  bringing  it  home. 
Thoiigh  I  know  there  is  certainly  no  com- 
mitment <m  this  side  of  the  aisle,  there 
is  a  commitment  made  by  this  Senator. 
As  long  as  there  is  breath  left  In  this 
body.  I  am  going  to  keep  saying.  "Send 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire."  and  hope- 
fully 8<Hne  fine  day  we  will  wake  up.  and 
the  Senate  will  have  come  to  Its  senses 
and  sent  it  back. 

But  if  we  have  not  done  so,  I  am  warn- 
ing all  potential  presidential  candidates 
they  win  come  eyeball  to  eyeball  with 
this  Issue  when  th^  go  up  there  for  their 
campaigns. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. If  any  Presidential  candidate 
wants  to  go  up  to  New  Hampshire  and 
hcdd  his  delegates  for  their  convention, 
he  had  better  not  hold  any  press  con- 
ferences In  New  Hampshire.  His  best 
chance  of  winning  his  delegates  Is  to  re- 
mahi  in  absentia.  Maybe  they  would  be- 
lieve us  now.  but  when  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  always  full  of  people  who 
are  Imbued  with  the  desire  to  be  of  serv- 
ice at  a  higher  level  In  this  ^coimtry 

although  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
there  to  any  higher  level  ttian  this— they 
ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  once 
they  cross  the  Massachusetts  line  Into 
New  Hampshire,  they  ate  on  posted  ter- 
ritory. 

They  are  on  posted  terrltorj'.  They 
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are  not  gohig  to  be  allowed 
delegates  up  there,  because 
of  that  State  have  made  a 

their  Judgment  Is,  New 

ion,  that  fair  is  fair,  right  is 
if  we  do  not  get  it  here, 
up  there  is  going  to  get  it 
is  my  judgment  that  it  is  „ 
rough  going  for  any  of  our 
colleagues. 

But,  of  course,  that  is  no 
here.  The  issue  here,  as  I  saii 
two-fold:  Should  we  send  it  _, 
Hampshire,  or  should  we  dc 
and  just  and  honest  thing, 
count  go  the  way  the  count  .. 
certificate  count  the  way  the 
was  counted,  let  the  laws  of  . 
shire  prevail  as  they  ought  to 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preside 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suppose  . 
of  the  Presidential  candidates 
ing  only  the  local  news  in 
papers,  they  might  not  thin! ; 
New  Hampshire  election  co 
possibly  be  a  very  important 
sue.  But  I  think,  in  line  with  t 
that   have   already   been   . 
Presidential  hopefuls  might 
have  a  clipping  service  on 
shire  newspapers,  because 
New  Hampshire  this  contest 
fully  covered,  and  there  has 
deal  of  interest  in  the  new 

radio,  and  the  television  

The  people  of  New  Hampshir  j 
infoi-med  about  what  has  beei 
both  in  the  Rules  Committer 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any 
advice  is  welcome  or  will  be  „_, 
but  I  just  join  in  the  cautionafj- 
that  have  already  been  made 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
from  Connecticut,  that  those 

campaigning  in  New   

want  to  take  a  look  at  the 
land  back  there. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  v. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank 
gutohed  Senator  from  Mlchig 

We  know  for  a  fact,  now,  t_.. 
majority  side  of  the  aisle  thei  ; 
current  running,  and  that  v. 
current  of  conscience. 

We  know  for  a  fact  now  th 
ber  of  Senators  on  the  other 
aisle  are  vei-y  much  concer_ 
what  is  the  right  and  just  thins 
know,  because  we  have  been 
them;  therefore,  I  do  not  want 
pate  what  happens  at  4 :  15,  but 
at  4:15  what  we  will  have  is  n_ 
water  mark,  what  we  are  likcl  / 
subject  to  a  change  of  a  vote  o 
and  there  from  time  to  time,  U 
slon  not  to  invoke  cloture. 
that  situation  is  going  to 

the  leadership  wishes  to 

They  can  be  as  trying  as  they 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  w 
vent  Senators  from  asserting 
a   sovereign   State    to   have 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICEil 
Senator  will  suspend  briefly,  ^e 
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will  receive  a  message  from  tl^e  House 
of  Representatives. 

(At  thto  point  in  the  proceedings 
Senate   received   a   message 
House    of    Representatives 
printed  in  today's  Record  under 
sages  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, t 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  I 
think  this  incident  illustrates 
work  of  the  Senate  goes  on. 
just  had  a  message  from  the 
Representatives,  filled  with  wisfiom 
advice  which  we  will  take  into  c( 
tion. 

From  time  to  time  if  one 
bring  something  up  we  will  b€ 
have  them  do  it. 

But  for  the  present.  I  withdi-p.w  mj- 
amendment  and  propose  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickei 

1  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  i 
Uiate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICEjl 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The 
state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as 

The     Senator     from     Pennsylvatia     (Mr 
S<:oTT»    and  the  Senator  from  Comecticiit 
(Mr.   WEICKER)    propose   an   amenfment 
the    Amendment     (No.     605    as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Allen  to  S.  Res. 
oliition  relating  to  the  determinatljjn 
contested   election   for   a   seat   In 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
viz:  Strike  all  after  the  word  "thai 

2  of  the  end  and  insert  in  lieu  ti  ereof 
following:  "notwithstanding  any  other 
vision   of  this  Resolntlon,  the 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshir 
term  commencing  January  3,  1975 
declared  vacant  effective  June  24, 
line  7  remimher  (1)   as  (l)(b). 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
tlia  1 1  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  4uflicient 
second. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Ahair. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  unders  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  seeking 
recognition.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  thd  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylva  ua,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  fro  n  Ten- 
nessee has  remarks  to  make  relative  to 
this  amendment. 

This  effectively  does- 
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Se  late 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President, 
have  Older? 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICE^ 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frdm  Con 
necticut  now  will  be  heard. 

Mr.    WEICKER.    What   this    

ment  does,  Mr.  President,  is  to  i  ay  that 
tlie  people  of  New  Hampshire  i  ire  bet 
ter  qualified  to  select  their  U.S 
tor  than  the  Senators  of  the  5t 

It  is  my  intention,  as  I  have  s  ated,  to 
offer  such  an  amendment,  alo  ig  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  fron  Penn 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  evjry  day 
that  we  have  a  cloture  vote,  I  ai  n  going 
to  try  to  get  the  focus  away  fi  om  the 
cloture  and  on  to  what  to  prop  rly  be- 
fore this  body:  Who  can  best  dec  de  who 
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sliould  be  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire? 

It  would  be  my  hope  that,  immediately 
after  the  cloture  vote,  with  a  minimum 
ci"  di-^cusslon.  we  will  be  able  to  have 
a  vote  on  this  E^mc-iidmeiit.  I  would  in- 
d;<".ite  now  so  tlierc  is  no  surpri.se.  be- 
cause what  is  involved  here  is  a  prin- 
tip!?.  not  a  tactic,  and  I  wsnt  to  get  to 
liiat  ijcir.c  in  a  miiuto.  that  this  would 
jicc>:'nnany  every  jietltion  for  cloture 
filed  during  the  couv<^5  of  tlie  debute. 

E'-eiyone  Ir,  getting  bogged  down  in 
nrtics  right  here,  but  I  think  tho  prin- 
ciple is  what  is  important.  Who  can  best 
make  this  decision?  Will  the  lavrs  of 
New  Hamp.sliire  prevail?  Or  will  we  just 
see  fit  to  flip  them  out  iiere  or  out.  there? 
Will  the  laws  of  New  Hamp^hire  prevail? 
Will  ve  allow  thope  peojile  to  go  ahead 
and  select  who  it  is  that  will  ropr;  .^ent 
them  in  this  body? 

Ccitainlj-,  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
clcs?i:ess  of  this  election  upon  which  we 
are  lo  make  a  decision  is  embroiled  m 
confusion  and  is  rapidly  becoming  em- 
broiled in  acrimony  and  certainly  is  be- 
coming embroiled  in  illogical  votes.  It 
does  us  no  credit  either  in  the  sense  of 
operations  or  in  the  sense  of  precedent. 

So  the  issue,  then,  before  the  body 
today  will  not  just  be  that  of  closing  off 
debate.  Rather  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  take  a  positive  and  affirmative 
.^tep,  specifically,  by  allowing  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  to  make  the  decision 
that  affects  their  lives  in  so  many  ways. 

I  ha\^e,  Mr.  President,  returned  in  the 
last  several  weeks  to  Connecticut  on 
many  occasions  to  address  high  school 
and  collece  commencements.  I  start  off 
each  address  by  apologizing  for  my 
tardiness,  because  I  have  been  hung  up 
here  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  in 
this  matter.  I  have  said  on  each  occasion 
that  I  just  wish  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
allow  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to 
select  their  own  Senator  and  would  not 
put  tliis  duty  on  me,  especially  when  I 
am  incapable,  as  is  everybody  else  in  this 
bodj',  of  resolvmg  it.  Inevitably  there  Is 
unanimous  applause  from  ex'crvone. 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  Tliey 
cannot  understand  what  it  is  we  are 
doing  here.  We  look  f  oohsh. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  con- 
stitutional powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  say  those  that  have  supported  the 
position  of  sending  it  back  to  New 
Hampshire  certainly  are  strict  constmc- 
tionists  of  the  Constitution  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  especially  so  when  it  comes 
to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Nobody 
for  1  minute  denies  the  power  and  the 
nglit  of  the  Senate  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  Members. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate  is  let 
us  get  ^\ith  it  in  the  year  1975  and  do  this 
in  the  best  possible  way,  and  the  best  way 
is,  in  this  particular  situation,  to  exercise 
that  power  by  sending  the  election  back 
to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
now  to  give  serious  thought  once  again, 
and  they  will  have  the  opportunity  as 
each  day  rolls  by.  and  as  we  do  not 
resolve  the  problem  as  we  use  up  the  time 


of  the  comitrj-,  and  we  should  be  apply- 
ing it  to  many  other  things.  I  do  not  want 
the  accusation  lymg  at  the  Republican 
doorstep  tliat  we  are  fiUbustering  and 
holding  up  the  work  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  .several  points.  No.  1. 
the  Republicans  agreed  we  should  be 
on  a  two-ti-ack  system  so  any  matter 
at  all  can  come  before  the  Senate.  The 
Republicans  have  i/ixo  said  when  dis- 
cussion is  goij  ■;  on,  yes,  we  beliove  everj'- 
one  should  be  here  and  Uie  committees 
5=hould  not  bo  meeting.  But  the  Repub- 
I1CCT13  are  ai^o  sayuig  at  this  time  get  it 
out  of  here,  because  U^c  best  vc^y  to 
handle  this  matter  is  to  have  the  people 
of  New  I-Iampsliire  decide;  No.  2,  allow- 
lAff  that  tonun  which  is  the  liest  fortun 
to  decide  the  question.  AUcieing  the  peo- 
lile  of  New  Hampshire  to  do  tliat  job 
enf.bles  us  tc  do  the  job  ^uisigned  to  us 
by  our  \aricus  constituencies,  to  get  to 
the  business  of  the  energy  crtsis,  jobs, 
the  economy,  housuig.  rail  transporta- 
tion, and  all  tlia  great  problems  facing 
this  cotmtry. 

My  gosh,  if  we  showed  the  resolve  that 
has  been  shown  to  stici:  by  the  most 
illogical  positions  I  have  ever  heard  of 
since  I  have  been  in  this  body,  if  that 
.same  resolve  were  directed  at  the  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation,  beheve  me  we  v,ould 
be  able  to  give  the  President  coming  to 
the  White  House  a  real  race  as  to  who  is 
doing  the  most. 

The  fact  ir,  I  have  never  seen  such 
enerfiy  and  resolve  .since  I  have  been 
here,  but  it  is  exliibited  on  a  partisan 
matter.  No.  it  makes  absolutely  no  sense. 
It  just  defies  all  logic  and  I  ha"e  given 
up.  I  confess  I  have  given  up. 

I  have  given  up  trying  to  go  ahead  and 
biing  forth  the  logic  or  the  illogic  or  the 
legahty  or  illegahty  of  the  specifics  of  this 
resolution.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. All  that  makes  a  difference  is  that 
the  positions  have  hardened  to  the  point 
where  nothing  can  get  done  either  on 
New  Hampshire  or  on  the  United  States 
of  America:  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I 
think  let  us  be  done  with  it,  let  us  send 
it  back  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to 
elect  their  U.S.  Senator. 

I  gladly  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished  friend  for  the  very  able  way 
he  presented  the  case  today  and  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

It  is  asserted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  Senate  should  meet  its 
constitutional  duty  and.  therefore,  should 
not  send  it  back  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshh-e  where  the  voters  could  make 
a  new  determination.  What  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's reply  to  that?  Is  It  a  valid  argii- 
ment.  or  Is  it  not  true  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  established  precedents  cov- 
ering that  point. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  entirely  correct  for  the  sim- 
ple reason,  as  the  Senator  alluded  to, 
we  have  on  other  occasions  sent  It  back 
to  the  constituency  for  a  dectolon  and 
that  was  an  exercise  of  our  constitutional 
responsibility,  except  the  Senate  In 
tho.se  instances  instead  of  sending  It  to 


the  Rules  Conimittc-e  we  sent  it  back  to 
the  constituency.  The  Senator  to  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  point  our  further  tliat 
the  Senators  amendment  declares  the 
seat  vacant.  Ls  that  correct? 
Ivir.  WEICiiER.  Tliat  is  c-^riect. 
hli:  CURTI.<u.  Now,  if  it  is  not  vacuut. 
\  ho  holds  it? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Up  to  this  minate  it 
usually  has  been  the  individual  declared 
the  v.inner  by  the  pau-ticuif.r  cor.stitu- 
er.cy  from  v.hich  he  comes,  subject  to 
the  ajjpeal  of  tlie  loser — or,  in  otlier 
word?,  to  be  seated  without  prejudice 
lo  the  rights  of  the  loser.  But  some  un- 
usual tactics  has  been  followed  here, 
whereby  the  di-aw  .situation  that  lias 
been  created  ha.s  been  done  so  under  the 
powers  of  the  Senate — again,  a  very  un- 
fair resolution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Unless  the  seat  is  va- 
cant, someboav  holds  it.  I3  that  not 
right  ? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  It  is  our  posi- 
tion— I  believe  it  is  also  the  position  of 
tho  Senator  from  Nebraska — that  Mi-. 
Wyman  holds  the  seat.  He  is  the  final 
winner,  as  declared  by  Ncv  Hampshire. 
We  admit  tluit  that  is  subject  to  the 
rulings  of  this  body.  But  in  the  past, 
the  man  or  woman  has  been  seated,  sub- 
ject to  the  appeal.  That  has  not  been 
done  heic.  r^Ir.  Wyman  should  have  the 
seat. 

However,  that  to  not  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  his 
amendment;  and,  out  of  fairness.  Mi-. 
Wyman  says,  "That  to  not  my  position.' 
We,  as  R^ublicans,  are  not  advocating 
the  election  of  Louto  Wyman  to  the  Sen- 
ate seat.  That  is  not  our  position.  Our 
position  to  that  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  should  be  the  ones  to  decide. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ate should  do  one  of  two  things:  Either 
seat  the  individual  who  holds  the  only 
valid  certification  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  or  let  the  people  vote  again. 
Is  that  right? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  to  correct 
What  we  probably  should  have  done, 
in  the  true,  old  fashioned  sense  of  nego- 
tiating, was  to  have  insisted  that  Mi-. 
Wyman  be  seated,  and  then  have,  as  our 
backup  position,  sending  ft  back-  to  New 
Hampehire.  We  made  a  mtirf^^ke  in  being 
honest  and  fair  in  the  first  place.  If  we 
had  started  out  with  the  contention  that 
WsTnan  should  be  seated  Mid  thai  fallen 
back  and  said  it  should  be  sent  to  New 
Hampshire,  that  would  have  been  In  the 
tradition  of  bargaining.  But  we  did  not 
do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  there  to  a  danger 
that  some  of  our  absent  brethren  may 
be  relying  upon  a  position  that  to  totally 
untenable,  and  they  win  find  It  out.  to 
their  regret,  when  they  face  the  voters  in 
their  own  States.  That  to  the  position 
that  there  are  two  certificates  of  election 
before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  is  an  able  lawj-er.  to  ft  not  true  that 
wtafen  the  same  authority  Issues  one 
document    and    then   tosues    a   second 
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document,  the  second  document  pre- 
vails? Is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  WKICKJfflB.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  tliat  the 
same  individuals,  occupying  the  same 
positions  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
signed  the  final  certificate  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Wyman  and  signed  the  first  condi- 
tional one  in  favor  of  Mr.  Durkin? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Tlie  Senator  raises  a  valuable  point, 
which  I  do  not  think  should  be  skipped 
over. 

As  i.s  well-known  from  tl»e  public  rec- 
ords, I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Sometimes 
I  think  he  is  a  little  excessive  in  the 
way  he  expresses  himself;  and,  quite 
frankly,  perhaps  I  have  been,  also.  In 
my  responses  to  him.  But,  out  of  fair- 
ness. I  point  out  that  in  fulfilUng  his 
obligations  under  law,  he  issued  that  cer- 
tificate to  Mr.  Durkin.  It  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  "Mickey  Mouse  it."  in  other 
words,  probably  withhold  it.  but  he  fiid 
not.  He  understood  that  he  had  an  ob- 
ligation. Even  if  it  was  not  the  way  he 
felt,  as  a  Republican,  he  owed  it  to  the 
Democrat  to  Issue  that  certificate  under 
the  circiunstances.  Then  he  quite  pi*op- 
erly  followed  the  rest  of  the  law  in  de- 
claring Mr.  Wyman  the  choice  of  the 
ballot  lav/  commission  and  giving  him 
the  final  certificate. 

The  Senator  raises  that  point,  and  he 
Is  right  on  that,  when  he  points  out  that, 
regardless  of  our  party,  in  any  given  set 
of  circumstances,  we  will  have  to  follow 
the  law.  This  is  not  an  area  of  judgment. 
The  law  is  very  specific.  The  law  told 
the  Governor  what  he  had  to  do.  and  he 
did  it. 

Unfortunately,  what  has  happened  Is 
a  hijack,  if  you  will,  or  a  failure  to  obey 
the  law.  People  are  wandering  around 
the  Senate  Chamber,  saying  that  the 
conditional  certificate  is  equal  in  its  im- 
pact, in  its  standing,  to  the  final  cer- 
tificate. What  khid  of  insanity  is  that? 
Why  do  we  even  debate  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  In  any 
operation  of  law  and  business,  it  is  the 
last  expression  that  prevails.  Is  that  not 
con-ect? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  an  Individual  should 
write  a  will  and  at  a  later  time — an  horn* 
later,  a  month  later,  or  a  year  later— 
write  another  will  and  not  even  revoke 
the  former  wiD,  which  will  prevails?  It 
Is  the  last  <Mie.is  it  not? 

Mr,  WICKER.  The  last  expression. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  doctrine  is  canied 
all  the  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there 
Is  a  contract  between  parties,  in  Inter- 
preting that  contract.  If  there  is  an  ap- 
parent conflict  between  an  early  para- 
graph in  the  contract  and  a  later  one, 
what  is  the  general  rule?  Is  it  not  that 
the  latter  paragraph  prevails? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  of  all  this  is 
that  there  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  not  had  the  high  privilege  of 
hearing  this  debate,  who  have  dashed  in 
here  and  made  speeches  and  defended 
what  is  being  done  on  the  ground  that 
tlie  Senate  Is  faced  with  two  certificates; 
but  that  Is  not  the  situation,  is  it? 
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Mr.    WEICKER. 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  afrai( 
become    confused    by    likei  ing 
another  situation  which  is  noj 
ilar.   It  often  arises  in  the 
delegates  to  a  convention.  If 
assemble  in  a  given  State— siy 
representatives   of   X   party 
credentials  to  some  delegate 
national     conventions,      am 
group  meets  in  the  same  Staje 
"We  constitute  that  party 
sue  credentials  to  a  competiife 
that  situation  there  is  rea.spn 
seating  either  one,  until  it  is 
because  their  certificates 
ferent  som-ces. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  sit 
individual  in  his  official 
certified  Mr.  Durkin  as  .. 
elected,  which  was  conditio 
later  action  and  certified  ... 
Can  the  Senator  think  of  an 
scniug  at  all  that  would  give 
the  certifieate  issued  to  Mr.  I 

Mr.  WEICKER.  ^bsolutelj 
cept  that  they  ccrae  in  here 
sanity  and  they  argue.  I  do  . 
even  should  be  argued.  Ther 
issues  in  the  coiu'se  of  this 
this  is  vei-y  simple.  What 
from  Nebraska  is  setting 
on  target,  uncomplicated,  „.. 
has  been  the  way  this  coun 
era  ted  since  the  year  1. 

The  mistake  we  have  ma, 
come  here  and  ai-gue  this 
cause,  as  I  say,  it  is  an  insa_ 
given  some  sort  of  credibilit 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  being  ar 

fioor  of  the  Senate.  We 

spend  any  time  on  this  issue, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr 

Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield 

Ml".  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi 

mend  the  Senator  from 

offering  this  amendment  and 
Senate  another  opportunity 
right  thing,  and  that  is  to . 
tion  back  to  be  decided  by- 
New  Hampshire. 

I  point  out  that  under  tlie 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
place,  If  the  Senate  were  to 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
necticut,  a  runoff  election  w 
in  not  less  than  35  nor  more 
from  the  day  the  Senate 
amendment  declaring  the  _. 

We  are  going  to  be  met.  I 
the  argument  of  those  in  the 

are  going  to  say  that  we 

cloture  in  order  to  go  on  a 
the  Fourth  of  July,  in  order  , 
other  business  of  the  Senate 
portant — and  there  is  other  _ 
is  important.  The  answer  to 

ments  is  to  vote  for  the 

the  Senator  from  Connecticu 
the  right  thing  to  do  and 
Senate  should  have  done  on 
when  he  offered  it  the  first  __ 
the  date  right.  It  was  either  oi 
or  very  close  to  it. 

I  point  out  that  if  the 
done  it  tlien,  the  people  of  ^  i 
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absolutely    shire  would  have  elected  a  nev 

and  he  would  have  been  here 

that  they    than  March  14.  During  all  this 

it    to    time,  the  seat  has  been  vacant 
at  all  slm-    are  really  doing  by  adopting 
election  of    ment  is  declaring  a  state  of 
individuals    do  exist.  This  is  a  vacant 

.  they  are    do  not  adopt  it.  I  wonder  if  we 
—and    give    to  have  this  matter  resolved  45 
to  vote  at    now. 

another        I  commend  the  Senator  from 
and  say.     ticut  and  I  hope  the  Senate  w 
id  they  is-    wisdom  of  adopting  his  amendment 
eroup,  in         Mr.   WEICKER.   I   thank 
for  not    gui.«;hed    Senator    from 
eterniined.    all  the  posturing  on  principle 
from  dif-     and  for  tho.se  who  say  we  will 
a   careful  scrutiny  and  the  fa: 
handle  it  is  let  nobody  have 
has  anybody  heard  a   Senate: 
that  we  seat  both  of  these  Senior 
tlierefore,  give  the  State  of  ] 
shire  three  Senators?  Oh,  no.  Tljat 
be    too   much   representation 
Hampshire.  But  we  are  perfectly 
to    have    New    Hampshire 
sen  ted.  That  is  a  mark  of  a 
selfi-shiiess,  because  tliree  Senators 
New   Hampshire   would   cut 
committee  assignments  and. 
give  that  State  too  much  pow 
are  perfectly  willing  to  underciut 
That  is  the  type  of  illogic  we 
flouted  with  here,  on  the 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  not  just 
stitutional  to  give  New  Hamps 
is  even  to    one  Senator  as  it  would  be  to 
[joint;    be-     three? 

ity  that  is        Mr.  WEICKER.  Of  course 
by  virtue    question  about  it.  But  giving 
ued  on  the    makes  a  far  better  deal  for 
not  even    that  is  left.  It  is  not  a  very 
5ut  we  are.    for  New  Hampshire,  but  it  is 
Jenator.         every  other  State  in  the  Unit)n 
will  the    tainly.  In  my  opinion,  the  imr 
''  delay  that  has  accompanied 

tion  of  our  constitutional  duties 
very  much  flies  in  the  face  of 
stitution.  I  think  it  would  b< 
to  a  court  challenge. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to 
guished  Senator  from  Tennesset 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  what  tlu 
is  saving  is  that  he,  like  myself, 
the  likelihood  of  invocation  of 
not  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
cause  the  majority,  for  all  of 
to  commend  an  ovenvhelming 
its  side,  cannot  establish  60  v 
off  debate  on  a  constitutional 
a  civil  rights  question,  a  hiundn 
question.  We  are  going  to  go  thr  >ugh 
exercise  of  voting  cloture,  I  gu^s 
or  four  times  this  week. 

The  majority  knows  that 
have  the  votes.  They  are  not 
the  votes,  in  my  opinion.  Thej 
going  to  get  them  for  a  very 
reason:  When  we  changed  the 
the  Senate  from  67  to  60  to 
bate,  some  of  our  colleagues 
very  profuse  in  their  arguments 
device  would  never  be  used,  nevtfr, 
never  be  used  to  deny  to  the  ml 
seat  in  the  Senate  itself.  It  woul  I 
used  to  expedite  the  legislative 
ate  had    to  see  that  the  business  of  the 
Av  Hamp-    ment  was  dealt  with  in  a  timely 
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Those  arguments  sort  of  went  out  the 
window.  Now  we  have  the  majority  seek- 
ing to  impose  upon  the  minority  a  situa- 
tion in  wliich  we  lack  any  protection  or 
defense  in  constitutional  terms  at  all. 

We  are  not  talking,  any  more,  about 
New  Hampshire.  We  are  talking  about 
tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it- 
self. In  fact,  when  the  Constitution  was 
written,  setting  up  the  Senate  as  a  dis- 
tinct body  from  the  House,  and  when  the 
Senate  was  set  up  on  the  basis  of  States 
and  not  population,  we  guaranteed  to  the 
people  for  all  time  that  there  would  be 
protection  of  the  small  States.  That  was 
a  classic  constitutional  debate  in  the  con- 
vention between  Virginia  and  the  large 
States  at  that  time,  and  the  smaller 
States  like  Delaware. 

Well,  the  Constitutional  Convention 
reached  its  judgment  and  the  Senate  will 
reach  its  judgment  today,  and  again  to- 
niorrow,  if  necessai-y,  and  again  the  next 
day,  if  necessary.  As  long  as  people  want 
to  try  to  abuse  tliat  process,  the  Senate 
is  going  to  maintain  the  principle  that  we 
cannot  use  slieer,  raw  power  to  deprive 
an  individual  or  a  State  of  its  constitu- 
tional and  civil  rights.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental issue. 

What  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  offering  us  is  an  alternative  to  that 
charade — and  that  is  all  it  is,  given  the 
nature  of  the  voting  pattern  of  the  last 
10  days.  We  have  reached  the  circum- 
stance of  a  charade,  the  alternative  be- 
ing to  let  tlie  people  decide  for  them- 
selves who  their  representative  shall  be 
and  that  will  be  it.  We  can  solve  the 
question,  and  all  the  cries  and  com- 
plaints about  a  lack  of  legislative  prog- 
ress can  be  settled  in  one  quick,  fell 
swoop  when  we  return  the  matter  to  the 
ultimate  source  of  power  in  a  free  society. 
That  is  the  people  of  a  sovereign  State. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  lose  any  of  his  committee  assignments 
if  Mr.  Durkin  is  seated? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not 
think  so,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  the  Senator  run- 
ning for  President? 
Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  tlie  Senator  getting 
a  little  tired  from  standing  here  on  the 
floor  in  this  debate?  He  is  if  he  is  the 
same  as  I  am;  I  am  getting  tired,  too. 

There  is  no  personal  advantage  for  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  or  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  We  are  not  run- 
ning for  anything.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  so  deeply  involved  in- 
sofar as  New  Hampshire  is  concerned, 
except  for  one  thing:  It  is  a  principle 
that  is  involved  here.  What  is  New 
Hampshire  today  could  be  Tennessee  to- 
morrow, could  be  Connecticut  next  year. 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  aearly,  this  defies  the 
law,  it  defies  logic,  it  defies  fahrness.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  it  come  back  to  me  10 
years  from  now,  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  is  selecting  a  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, saying,  "Ah,  but,  Senator,  you 
Old  not  object  when  you  had  the  chance. 


when  it  happened  in  New  Hampshire. 
You  did  not  object." 

I  want  the  record  clear:  I  am  object- 
ing right  now.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  tlie  right  to  select  their  rep- 
resentatives, not  this  body,  not  under 
these  circumstances. 

We  came  here  from  Tennessee,  from 
Nebraska,  from  Michigan.  We  presented 
an  argument  based  on  fact  and  on  logic 
in  the  Senate.  Time  and  again,  we  get 
rolled  over.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  we  say.  All  right,  fine.  The 
only  power  we  do  have  left  is  this  matter 
of  cloture. 

Yes.  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  those  supporting  his  posi- 
tion, you  do  not  liave  the  votes.  You  do 
not  have  the.  votes.  So  they  keep  on  going 
ahead  and  rolling  over  logic  and  rolling 
over  fact.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall 
keep  repeating  it  and  repeating  it:  Back 
to  New  Hampshire;  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Hopefully,  by  setting  that  kmd  of  prec- 
edent, we  do  honor  not  onjy  to  this 
particular  body  but  to  those  who  follow 
after  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr.    CURTIS.    I    thank    my    distin- 
guished friend  for  giving  the  Senate  the 
benefit  of  such  sound  logic. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  procedure 
that  has  been  followed  in  January,  Fteb- 
iiiary,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  al- 
most to  the  end  of  June  is,  in  itself,  mi- 
constitutional. 

It  was  inciunbent  upon  this  body  to 
seat  a  Senator  or  declare  the  seat  vacant, 
because  if  they  declared  the  seat  vacant. 
New  Hampshire  would  not  have  to  wait 
for  an  election,  the  30  days  or  whatever 
it  takes  to  hold  an  election.  Tlie  Gover- 
nor could  have  appointed  an  interim 
Senator,  and  he  would  be  entitled  to  have 
been  sworn  in  here. 

Here  is  what  the  Constitution  says. 
Article  V,  the  very  last  clause,  says: 

...  that  no  State,  without  Its  consent. 
.Shan  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate  to 
either  seat  the  person  who  comes  here 
with  a  certificate  or  declare  it  vacant. 
There  is  absolutely  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  dreg  on  month  after  month  and 
deny  New  Hampshire  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  right  here. 

...  no  State,  without  Its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3  pjn. 
havuig  ai"rived.  the  1  hour  provided  for 
debate  under  rule  XXII  will  now  begin. 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  unanimous-consent 
request  is  that  tlie  time  be  equally  di- 
vided, to  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  and  myself  for  the  majority. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
.vields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlw 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  specify  how  much  time  he  yields? 
Ml-.  CANNON.  Such  time  as  the  Sena- 
tor needs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  in  considerable  degree, 
and  in  most  cases  with  opposing  views 
presented  from  both  sides  of  these  is- 
sues, virtually  all  the  issues  that  were 
reported  to  us  for  our  consideration  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

We  have  discussed  six  of  the  eight  is- 
sues that  do  not  relate  to  particular  indi- 
vidual ballots,  and  we  have  discussed  all 
the  individual  ballots  except  the  three 
that  will  be  presented  in  masked  form. 

So  now  I  would  hke  to  turn  to  one  of 
the  issues  that  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
cussed, and  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  would  outline  what  is  at 
stake,  and  what  is  his  view  in  this  partic- 
ular matter.  I  am  referring  to  Elizabeth 
C.  McCarren's  absentee  ballot. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  wUl  respond  to 
the  Senator. 

Mrs.  EUzabeth  C.  McCarren  of  76  Elm 
Street  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  hved  at  that  ad- 
dress with  her  sisters,  Ella  Doyle  and 
Agnes  Annis. 

While  she  was  residing  there,  and  prior 
to  the  election,  she  had  properly  re- 
quested an  ahsentee  ballot  be  sent  to  her 
home. 

During  the  interval  between  the  re- 
quest and  the  receipt  of  the  ballot,  Mi"s. 
McCan-en,  who  was  in  her  seventies,  be- 
came ill,  and  was  taken  first  to  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  in  Nashua,  and  then  to 
the  Oreenbriar  Nursing  Home  in  Nashua. 
I  may  say  that  she,  unfortunately,  died 
there  on  November  13,  some  8  days 
after  the  election. 

At  the  nm-sing  home,  Mi-s.  McCarren 
was  approached,  as  many  other  people 
there  were  and  is  customary  for  workers, 
election  workers,  to  go  and  see  if  per- 
sons want  absentee  ballots,  and  she  was 
approached  by  Agnes  EOlkelley  of  2  Stev- 
ens Street  in  Nashua,  and  asked  if  she 
desired  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

Apparently  forgetting  about  the 
absentee  bfdlots  she  had  made  applica- 
tion for  while  she  was  residing  at  the 
home  of  her  sister  at  76  Elm  Street, 
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which  she  had  requested  and  later  re- 
ceived, a  second  absentee  ballot,  through 
the  request  of  Mn.  KlUkelley,  was  deliv- 
ered to  Bira.  McCarran  at  the  nursing 
liome  and  apparently  executed  and  re- 
turned to  the  election  officials  by  her. 

It  was  properly  counted  as  cnst  by  the 
Nashua  election  officials  on  election 
night,  by  the  secretarj-  of  state  during 
the  recount,  and  it  was  included  in  the 
totals  announced  by  the  ballot  law  com- 
mis?ioa. 

That  ballot  is  in  the  mix  and.  of  course. 
could  not  be  identified  any  more  than 
any  other  ballot  that  is  in  the  mix  of 
those  ballots. 

However,  the  election  oCBcials  did  dis- 
cover on  election  night  that  Mrs.  McCar- 
ren  had  two  ballots,  and  so  they  refused 
to  count  the  one  ballot  that  had  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  the  address  of  76 
£Im  Street,  and  it  did  not  open  that  bal- 
lot and  count  it  because  it  was  a  second 
ballot  for  Mrs.  McCarren. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  here 
to  show  how  Mrs.  McCarren  voted  in  the 
UJB.  Senate  race  or  even  if  she  voted  in 
the  Senate  race  on  the  ballot  executed  by 
her  in  the  Greenbriar  Nursing  Home  and 
counted  as  cast  by  the  New  Hampshire 
election  officials. 

It  is  obvloas  the  Nashua  election  ofS- 
dals  erred  in  issuing  two  absentee  ballots 
to  Mrs.  McCarren.  However,  only  one 
absentee  ballot  was  counted  as  cast  due 
to  the  fact,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  elec- 
tion board  officials  discovered  the  error 
and  corrected  it  on  election  night  by 
counting  onlsr  one  of  the  two  absentee 
baDots  in  question. 

The  second  McCarren  absentee  ballot, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  election  offi- 
cials, has  not  been  counted  and  remaias 
unopened  and  uncounted  to  this  day,  and 
is  in  the  poesession  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Oonunittoe.  This  ballot  was  taken  to  the 
court  in  one  oi  the  proceedings  and  was 
delivered  back  to  the  Durkin  camp  with 
other  materials  after  the  court  remanded 
the  proceedhigs  that  were  taken  in  the 
court.  But  the  ballot  itsdf  is  in  the  pos- 
sessimi  of  the  Senate.  It  bears  the  address 
of  76  Elm  Street  on  it,  and  has  never 
been  opened  and,  obviously,  should  not 
be  opened  and  counted  because  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carren certainly  was  not  entitled  to  have 
two  ballots. 

As  I  said,  the  address  on  the  ballot 
that  is  in  the  possesion  of  the  Senate  is 
76  Elm  Street,  which  Is  the  addi-ess  of 
Ella  Doyle,  and  there  Is  no  fflegahty  in 
asking  a  dose  friend  or  a  relative  to  assist 
in  the  mazUng  of  an  absentee  ballot. 

The  case  arose  here  because  Mrs. 
Doyle  prepared,  at  the  request  of  some- 
one, an  affidavit  saying  that  when  Mrs. 
McCarren's  ballot  was  delivered  to  her 
home  that  she  signed  for  the  ballot  and 
cast  the  ballot  the  way  she  knew  her 
sister  would  want  her  to  cast  It,  as  a 
straight  Democratic  baUot,  and  that  was 
the  situation  that  brought  this  on. 

But  it  is  beyond  ^q;>ute  that  only  one 
ballot  was  cast  by  Mrs.  McCarren.  and 
that  only  one  baUot  was  counted  on  dec- 
tioa  day.  It  does  appear  that  the  one 
that  was  eounted  was  the  one  that  she 
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herself  cast  at  the  

Home  without  the  assistance 
ter,  Mrs.  Doyle. 

So  that  is  tiie  situation 
to  the  McCarren  ballot. 

As  I  said,  there  is  no  w 
how  she  voted  on  the 
cast  at  the  Greenbriar  Nui- 
even  if  .«he  did  vote  in  the 
at  all.  She  may  not  have 
in  the  Senate  race.  We 
that.  But  we  do  know  tha 
ballots  that  were  issued  to 
them    was    never    opened 
counted  as  it  was  cast  on  th 
it  is  presently  within  the 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mrs.  . 
course,  was  legally  entitled 
she  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No  quest ic 
She  was  legally  entitled, 
tered  and  entitled,  to  vote 
as  anyone  who  has  had 
with  elections  knows,  peopl 
nmsing  homes  frequently 
go  there.  They  sign  their 
The  applications  pre  taken 
in.  The  ballots  are  delii 
quently,  they  have  people 
with  their  voting,  because 
are  in  a  nursing  home  th 
too  good  a  condition  ordinar  1 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would 
lot  that  was  prepared  by  Mr 
borne  the  address  on  the  i 
of  76  Elm  Street? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  the  a 
ballot  that  is  in  possession 
now  that  has  never  been 
Elm  Street,  which  is  Mrs. 
where  Mrs.  McCarren  and 
were  living  with  Mrs.  Doyle 
McCarren's    going    to    the 
Nursing  Home,  or  going 
fii-st  and  then  to  the  Greenl: 
Home. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  So  it 
ballot   which  was   mailed 
counted  is  the  ballot  that 
Mrs.   Elizabeth  McCarren 
right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  as  . 
There  is  no  way  of  proving 
tng  beyond  what  I  have  sale 
ator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Well 
accepted  and  counted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  ballot 
cepted  and  counted  on 
presumably    went   in   from 
Nursing  Home  where  it  was 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

I  do  not  see  what  there 
gate  in  all  that;  rather  obv 
the  stoiT  that  thei-e  was 
one  ballot  was  counted., 

Mr.  CANNON.  Wdl,  I 
original    question    was, 
known  that  two  ballots  ..„ 
whether  Mrs.  Doyle  actually 
and  voted  for  Mrs.  McCarrei  i 
lot  that  was  cast  and  counte  I 
night. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

I  thuik  the  Senator  ver>' 
that  clarifies  it. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
California  yield  for  a  questiofi? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  none 
of  the  facts  recited  in  the  las ;  few  min- 
utes about  this  pai-ticular  balL  it  were  as- 
certained by  the  committee  from  an', 
witness  tmder  oath;  is  that  no  ;  a  fact? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  refer  thi  t  question 
to  the  committee  chairman,  hje  is  famil- 
iar with  those  facts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say 
league  that  these  facts  wei-e 
in  committee  and  I  think  eve 
every  person  who  spoke  in 
was  either  sworn  or  consider 
under  oath. 

I  do  not  recall  specifically  swjearing  Mr. 
Brown  or  Mr.  Mlllimet,  but  tl«  y  did  state 
they  were  considered  as  underjoath 

Mr.    CURTIS.    Were    the 
placed  under  oatli? 

Mr.   CANNON.  The  staff 
they  were.  I  did  not  remembe  r 
that  they  w  ere  placed  under  o£ 
they  consistently  stated  that 
sidered  themselves  under  oatl 
advices  that  they  were  placed 

Mr.   CURTIS.   I  believe 
depth  investigation  will  show 
comi^etent  to  give  anything 
was  ever  sworn,  placed  undei 
gave  testimony  in  regard  to 

Now,  the  point  is,  the 
ask  an  investigation  of  all  of 
tee  ballots  in  Nashua. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presiden  ; 
time  be  charged  to  the 
this? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy 
that. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Two  or  thre ! 
anything  the  Senator  wants 

Mr.  CANNON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  is, 
not  prolong  this  speech  very 
this  Senate  has  an  oUigatio] 
investigate     the    absentee 
Nashua  thoroughly,  under  _ 
nesses  competent  to  testify, 
elude  the  material  from  the 

I  maintain  that  the  record 
this  matter  was  never  gone 
contrary  is  true. 

The  committee  voted  not 
gate  the  Nashua  absentee 
certainly,  there  is  every  .. 
cate  that  that  should  have 

If  everything  is  all  right,  .. 
to  fear?  If  errors  have  been 
should  be  uncovered. 

There  is  no  defense  to 
refuses  to  look  at  all  the 
the  ordinary  rules  of  pr 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi-esid«l1 , 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
imous  consent  that  the  time 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objectiou,  it  is  so  brdered. 

The  clerk  will  can  the  roU 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 


AIRPORT    AND    AIRWAY   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  EXTENSION  OP  1975 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  214,  S.  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  The  assistant  leg- 
islative clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1972)  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  airport  and  airway 
development  program  autliority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  It  is  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  so  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  new  and 
permanent  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Aiiway 
Development  Act  Extension  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  14(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1714(a) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
$68,750,000  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1975, 
through  September  30,  1975.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
$8,750,000  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1975, 
through  September  30,  1975.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1714(b) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four  fiscal  years"  and 
•$1,460,000,000"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  and  one- 
quarter  fiscal  years"  and  "$1,535,600,000", 
respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1975";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  ",  and  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $1,535,500,000  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975". 

Sec.  4.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1714(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1976" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed m  the  consideration  of  the  fore- 
gomg  bill  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  just 
i-espond  to  tlie  question  of  Senator 
Curtis  to  answer  that  the  parties  were 
sworn  and  under  oath  when  they  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  all  of  the 
people  who  made  presentations  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  me  about  3  minutes  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Curtis)  .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  clotiu-e 
is  invoked,  it  would  limit  the  time  for  de- 
bate by  each  Senator  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour.  No  time  is  ciiai^ed  for  rollcalls  or 
quorum  calls. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  includes, 
in  addition  to  rollcalls,  quorum  calls,  and 
debate,  the  presentation  of  facts  and  the 
adducing  of  other  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  ballots  that  are  in  dispute.  Would 
there  be  any  limit,  in  the  event  cloture  is 
Invoked,  on  the  time  spent  in  presenting 
facts  and  adducing  such  evidence  as  may 
be  proper  in  connection  witkftheballots 
that  the  Senate  must  considn  imd  make 
a  judgment  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  any  speech  by  any 
Senator  after  cloture  is  invoked  is 
chai-ged  as  time  consumed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  iSenator  from  Ala- 
bama recognizes  that  Tlie  question  tbat 
he  is  asking  is,  on  the  matter  of  the  time 
taken  for  99  Senators  to  examine  each 
of  the  27  ballots  and  any  other  evidence 
that  might  be  proper,  would  there  be  any 
time  limitation  on  those  activities? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  if  no 
Senator  is  speaking,  no  time  is  running. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  Senator  speaking,  there  is  not  a 
running  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  the 


observation  of  evidence,  in  the  absence  of 
someone  speaking,  would  not  be  charged 
against  any  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  any  activity  that  takes 
place  in  addition  to  or  exclusive  of  speak- 
ing would  not  be  limited? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lim- 
itation is  on  debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  Uie  Cliair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  amend- 
ments that  are  pending  at  the  desk  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  the 
purpose  of  i-ule  XXn. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  that  request  be 
made  to  cover  subsequent  cloture  votes, 
in  the  event  clotm-e  does  not  prevail 
today? 

Will  the  Senator  make  his  request  that 
broad,  please? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  cloture  were  not  in- 
voked, I  would  anticipate  making  simi- 
lar requests  in  connection  with  subse- 
quent clotm'e  motions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  mquire,  Ls 
there  an  amendment  at  the  d^  tliat 
would  add  to  this  resolution  a  provision 
to  seat  either  contestant? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  can  say  that  as  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  there  is  not.  I 
do  not  know  of  any. 

Ml-.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  not  filed  such  an  amend- 
ment; but,  as  I  understand,  such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order  to  add  to 
this  i-esolution,  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  to  seat  one  or  the  other  ot 
the  contestants.  I  understand  that  this 
resolution  in  its  present  foi-m  would  not 
result  in  the  seating  of  either  candidate, 
but  tlie  matter  would  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  am  seeking  to  find 
out  whether  there  is  such  an  amend- 
ment, which  would,  in  effect,  terminate 
the  matter  before  it  is  sent  back  to  ttie 
Rules  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  tiiere  is  no  such  amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  at  this  time  to  re- 
sCTve  his  right  to  object  to  any  such 
amendment,  should  any  such  amend- 
ment be  submitted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  makes  such  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  reserve  my  objection  to  any  amend- 
ment that  would  pertain  to  the  seating 
of  either  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr.  Wyman,  and 
ask  that  such  amendments  be  excluded 
from  the  reservation  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's words  "that  would  pertain  to  the 
seathig  of  either."  are  certainly  too  broad 
here. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  meant  amend- 
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ments  that  would  directly  pertain  to  the 
seating  of  one  candidate  or  the  other. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFlLkM.  W.Vhoa.t 
objection,  ft  Js  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presfident,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question, 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  s^eld  time. 
How  much  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Two  minotes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  mtatates. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Aixeh).  He  has 
spoken  of  a  resolution  that  he  has  at  the 
desk  in  which  he  is  joined  by  Senators 
Helms  and  Packwood.  and  perhaps  otlier 
Senators. 

I  inquire  now  as  to  what  is  the  thnjst 
of  the  Senator's  thinkhig  on  such  a 
proposition. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Actually  it  is  Senate  Res- 
olution ISO.  It  has  notliing  to  do  with  the 
matter  under  discussion  having  to  do 
with  the  election  contest 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  so  understood. 
It  is  a  resolution  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  sensible  plan. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  a  resolution,  which 
has  been  introduced  and  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, that  would  seek  to  amend 
rule  XIX  of  the  Senate  by  adding  two 
extra  sections  to  the  .sections  already 
making  up  the  amendment. 

One  would  prevent  any  Senator  from 
speaking  from  a  prepared  speech,  or 
speaking  from  a  prepared  text;  and  the 
second,  which  the  matter  of  the  debate 
on  the  Gravel  amendment  motion  gave 
rise  to.  Is  another  amendment  which 
wotild  prevent  any  Senator  from  obtain- 
ing advice  or  assistance  from  .members 
of  his  staff  or  any  committee,  on  which 
he  served,  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
It  was  not  that  of  getting  such  informa- 
tion or  advice  outside  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  AIXiEN.  It  would  prevent  the  prac- 
tice Of  a  ^enator  using  three  or  four 
aides  to  give  him  bif  ormathm  and  advice 
.<n  connection  with  a  debate.  It  would 
make  the  debate  a  debate  between  Sen- 
ators rather  than  between  staff  members. 

I  believe  those  two  amendments  would 
constitute  a  great  change  in  the  Senate 
rules,  would  revolutionize  Senate  proce- 
dure, and  would  make  this  more  delib- 
erative body  consisting  of  debates  by 
Senators. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  anoQier  mlnnte? 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  When  the  Senator 
from  Alabama"  referred  to  deliberative 
body,  I  echo  his  words  and  of  cotnse  we 
must  be  able  to  come  to  decisions  after 
weighing  the  equities. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tea. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But  as  to  deliberate 


thought  of  my  able 


m  kke 

U 


thit 


mem  bere 


£e: 


OFFIC  ER 


si  ie 


tfe 


delay,  that  is  not  the 
colleague. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Just  the  contr|iry, 
.  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  had  a 
told  me,  "The  only  way  to 
extemparaneoos  speech  is 
elaI)orate  preparation."  That 
Ing  of  the  Senator,  as  I  sense 
Bffr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  think 
lutely  right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  not 
essayist. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Discussic^i 
bate;  is  Oiat  correct? 

Mr.    ALLEN.    I    think    th« 
should  give  input  into  the  deljate 
than  for  the  able  staff 
advising  the  Senator  and  pr 
Senator  all  the  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank 
fOT  his  insight. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the 
making  the  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Piesident, 
time  is  remaining  on  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
4  minutes  remaining  for 
from  Nevada  and  12  minutes 
for  the  Senator  from  North 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the 

To  be  charged  to  our  side 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.    CANNON.   Mr. 
uanimous  consent  that  the  oilier 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President, 
1   minute  to  the  Senator  fjom 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr. 
the  roll  Is  called  on  the  moti(>n 
ture  in  a  few  moments,  I 
vote  "Aye." 

For  the  record,  I  want  to  mjke 
that  I  am  basically  opposed 
debate  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
in  the  case  veiy  reluctantly, 
hope  we  will  not  reach  the 
limitation  of  debate  is  a  roifine 
But  I  am  firmly  convinced 
way  we  are  going  to  restive 
Is  to  consider  each  of  those 
individually,  to  try  to 
tention  of  the  voter,  as  best 
keeping  with  the  law  of  the 
Hampshire.  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  able  to  do  that  unless 
debate  and  get  on  with  thos( 

For  that  reason,  Mr, 
cast  my  vote  "Aye." 

Mr.   CANNON.   Mr. 
to  my  colleague  that  this  is 
We  have  been  trjang  to  dc 
time — to  get  to  vote  on  the 
issues. 

I  hope  we  can  get  to  the 
we  can  put  &  ballot  back  here. 
27  ballots,  and  that  Senaton 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  it.  At 
they  can  hear  the  arguments 
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thit 


it  clear 

:o  limiting 

my  vote 

because  I 

point  that 

thing. 

the  only 

bis  matter 

27  ballots 

the  in- 

we  can,  in 

of  New 

are  going 

do  limit 

issues. 

I  shall 


I  say 

what 

for  some 

respective 


es  ictly 


P)int 


where 

one  of  the 

can  have 

that  time, 

either  for 


anl 


Tot  ;s 


or  against,  as  to  why  the  vote 
should  not  be  a  certain  way. 
decide  these  Issues.  When  tha 
eluded,  the  ballots  with  the 
Senate  on  than  can  be  placed  i 
with  the  other  balk>ts,  and  an 
ent  agency — GAO  or  someone 
tabulate  those  ballots,  apply 
to  the  base  of  the  ballot  law 
and  then  let  the  Senate  know 
result  happens  to  be.  The 
could  determine  accordingly, 
seat  or  not  to  seat  whoever 
to  be  the  winner. 

The  Senator  lias  made  a 
point,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the 

Mr.   CRANSTON.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.     CRANSTON.     Mr. 
should  like  to  read  to  the 
very  interesting  statistics. 

The     PRESIDING     OFPICEjl 
Senator  from  California  will 


Should  or 
we  can 

is  con- 

of  the 

the  lx)x 

lAdepend- 

( Ise — can 

it.  B  results 

con  imission, 

vliat 


that 

then 

( ither  to 

out 


Sen  ite 


turned 


V  fi-y  good 

C  tairman. 
Presic  ent,  will 


Pries  ident 


Sen  ite 


sv  spend. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( 
Tis».   The  time   for  debate 
unanimous-consent    agreement 
expired,  pursuant  to  rule  XXII, 
lays  before  the  Senate  the 
ture  motion,  which  the  clerk 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as 

CLOTURE    MOnOIf 


ilr.  CuR- 

ui|der  the 

having 

Chair 

clo- 

state. 

follows: 


iie< 
pent  [ing 
IX  ill 


ii 


accord- 
XXII  of 
,  hereby 
upon 


se  it 


In  the 
e  of  New 


We.  the  undersigned  Senators, 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senat^ 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
S.   Res.    166,   relating  to  the  determination 
of  the  contested  election  for  a 
United  States  Senate  from  the  Sta 
Hampshire. 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Ernest  F.  Holllngs. 

Abraham  Rlbicoff. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Floyd  K.  Haskell. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

John  C.  Culver. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

James  Abourezk. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

William  D.  Hathaway. 

Dick  Clark. 

John  V.  Tunney. 

P^-ank  E.  Moss. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


CALL   OP  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 


to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  now 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislat  ve  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  foUowfig  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  42  Leg. J 

Abourezk  Biden  Byrd,  dobert  C. 

Allen  Brock  Caimo;  i 

Baker  Brooke  Caae 

Bartlett  Buckley  Chiles 

Bayh  Bxnnpars  Ctarcl , 

Beall  Burdlck  Clark 

Bellmen  Byrd,  Cranstfcn 
Bentsen                 Harry  F.,  Jr.    Culver 


I 
some 


The 


]  'ursuant 

dl  ects  the 

ascer  ;aln  the 
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Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Esgletou 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Foug 

Ford 

Garn 

Cleini 

Gok!Wi.t<'r 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Han-seii 

Hart.  Gary  \V. 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

H.>rlke 

Haskell 

Kat.haw;'\- 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Huddlestor 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansiield 

Mathias 

McClellau 

McGee 

McGoverii 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packworju 

'rafatoro 

Pearson 


PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

Willlani  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
.Stennis 
Stevens 
btevensou 
Stone 
Sioniiigton 
T;'J-t 

TBimadge 
Thunnoncl 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Willianis 
Yovjii^ 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mj-. 
GoLn\vATER).  A  quoruiu  i.s  present. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate,  on  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
166',  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  tlie  rule. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amioiuice  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  *Mr. 
Percy)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yea.s  57. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  249  Leg.) 
YEAS— 57 


Aboure/k 

Hart.  PhUip  .\ 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Moss 

Biden 

Hathawe/ 

Muskie 

Bumpers 

Holltngs 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd,  Roberi  C.  Jackson 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoir 

Church 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

aark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnusoa 

Stone 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGee 

TaJmadge 

Ford 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Mclntyrc 

wmiams 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Hart,  Garj-  W. 

Mondale 
NATS— 39 

Allen 

Fong 

Schweiker 

Baker 

Gam 

Scott,  Htigb 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Scott. 

Beall 

Orlffln 

WUllamL 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Brock 

Helms 

Stennis 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Javlts 

Taft 

Case 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Tower 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Welcker 

Domenici 

Packwood 

Young 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Pannla 

Roth 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-3 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Percy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  57  yeas,  39  nays.  Three- 
fifths  of  those  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
motion  is  rejected. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDv/ATEE) .  Will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  for  a  parliamentai-y 
inquiry? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  is  the  rule  of  the 
Senate,  tliree-fif  ths  of  tliose  present  and 
voting  or  60  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three- 
fifths  of  tlio&e  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
except  on  motions  to  change  the  rules 
which  require  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting,  a  quorum  being  present. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  President,  might  we  have  order? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
liuve  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  and  the  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats  and  stop  talking. 

The  Senator  will  suspend.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  vote  on  this 
amendment  almost  immediately. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  specifically 
would  declai-e  the  seat  vacant  as  of  this 
evening,  and  that  means  that  as  of  this 
evening  the  Senate  could  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  the  energy  ci-lsis,  could  concen- 
trate its  efforts  on  the  job  crisis 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  m  the  Senate.  I  am  unable  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate T\ill  be  in  order.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senate  could  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  the  housing  ci-lsis 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  monmnental 
problems  which  confront  the  Govern- 
ment of  tills  country  and  to  which  the 
Government  of  this  country  has  not  ad- 
di-essed  itself. 

Would  that  we  would  address  oui-selves 
to  the  rest  of  the  problems  witli  the  fer- 
vor and  the  stick-to-itlveness  that  we 
have  employed  on  boUi  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  the  election  in  New  Hampshire. 

Pass  this  amendment  and  w^e  can  do 
just  that  and  as  of  this  evening  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
will  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  decide  who 
It  is  that  should  represent  them  In  this 
body. 

I  really  have  nothing  further  to  say 
on  this  matter. 

I  Intend  to  continue  to  offer  It  as  we 
proceed  along  the  path  of  deadlock,  a 
path  which  certainly,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, does  none  of  us  credit. 

In  the  sense  then  of  logic  and  fairness 
and  of  upholding  our  constitutional  duty 
to  resolve  this  matter.  In  the  sense  of  due 
process,  I  request  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  dlstingulslied  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  think  we  should  vote  again.  We  have 
had  17  votes  on  this  matter.  After  this 


vote,  tho.se  Senators  who  do  not  favor 
the  Welcker-Scott  amendment  will  liave 
no  cause  to  complain  about  the  Senate 
being  engaged  in  other  business.  They 
can  go  on  to  legislation.  If  they  can  find 
it,  or  if  the  otlier  body  sends  it  over.  They 
can  go  right  on.  There  need  be  no  delay 
whatever. 

There  is  no  cause  to  blame  anyone  is 
delaying  if  this  amendment  passes.  The 
Senate  will  have  done  justice  and  will 
be  seen  to  have  done  justice.  The  Senate 
will  have  decided  what  it  sliould  liave 
decided  long  ago.  tliat  this  matter  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  New  Hamp^hire 
and  tiic  sovereign  Stale  of  Nev.  Ham.o- 
.shh-e. 

It  is  not  a  matter  which  the  Senaf 
ought  to  atl2mpt  to  decide  when  it  is  di- 
vided 35  times  in  its  committee  on  a  2- 
\  oic  majority. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  re.si&i,  the 
temptation  to  do  that  which  they  ought 
not  do  and  take  this  election  away  from 
the  people  of  the  sovereign  State  where 
sentiment  now  appears  to  be  almost 
unanimously  in  favor— and  Uiat  goes  to 
both  pai'ties — of  retuiiiing  the  election 
to  tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  have  Uie  yeas  and  n.fa\b 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliey 
have  been  ordered. 

Ml'.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mi".  Pre.bideni  I 
am  ready  to  vote. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piebident,  I  would 
just  sUnply  say,  we  have  voted  on  tills 
issue.  I  think  this  is  the  third  time,  a 
little  different  wording,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  has  already  determined  this. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Will  Uie  Senator 
yield  ms  1  minute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  was  mtenupted 
just  as  I  was  about  to  read  two  pa:-a- 
graphs  from  an  editorial  from  the  Con- 
cord Monitor,  but  I  think  it  is  very  inter- 
esting in  relation  to  the  charges  that  thi.s 
election  might  be  stolen  by  the  majority. 

The  history  of  deciding  such  matters 
in  this  body  in  the  past  does  not  indicate 
Uiat  the  majoi-ity  takes  elections  in  an 
arbitrary  way,  so  that  is  Uie  record  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  record  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  happens  to  be  a  little 
bit  better  than  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  let  me  just  jead  what  the  Concord 
Monitor  said  on  this  subject : 

Historically,  the  "steal"  claim  is  diffct-.U  to 
support.  In  other  contested  elections  the 
Senate  has  decided.  Republican-dominated 
Senates  have  sust^ned  BepubUcan  winners 
In  three  cases  and  Democratic  winners  ii\ 
seven  elections. 

Democratic-controlled  Senates  have  sup- 
ported Bepublicau  winners  Jn  five  ca.ses  siid 
Democratic  winners  in  four. 

I  think  that  Is  pretty  good  evidence 
tlie  Senate  can  be  trusted  to  decide  a 
case  on  the  merits. 

Sevebal  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  we  are  reading  editorials,  the 
Washington  Star,  niursday.  May  22. 
1975,  the  first  paragraph: 

Probably  the  least  lustrous  achievement 
of  the  Mtta  Congress  Is  the  muddling  around 
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which  has  left  New  Hampshire  wiih  only 
one  senator. 

The  final  paragraph: 

Anyway,  ihe  Senate  has  beeu  provided  with 
.1  pcrfpct  escape  from  this  dilemma,  which  It 
should  hasten  to  use  when  the  questions 
i-tse  oij  June  9.  It  simply  can  declare  the 
•'o.it  vacant,  and  send  the  issue  baclc  to  New 
Hampshire  for  a  new  election.  The  state  leg- 
isintiire  already  has  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rungenients  for  this,  through  new  legislation. 
Vi.rers  there,  and  not  tiie  Democratic  Sen- 
ate, should  settle  this, hairline  dL-ipute,  even 
If  the  Senate  committee's  limited  recount 
.should  i-eveal  a  slightly  wider  margin.  Other- 
wise, an  odor  Is  likely  to  linger  over  ihe  wliole 
*>iisinesH.  and  the  declared  whniei-  in.iy  be 
smudged  with  lasting  tmcertuiuty 

The  Senator  from  California  has 
argued  the  lessons  of  history. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to.  I 
was  simply  going  to  say  that  history  sup- 
IJorts  what  we  are  doing  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  either  contestant 
made  a  public  statement  disapproving 
the  idea  of  a  new  election  in  New  Hamp- 
shire? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  So  far  as  1  know, 
the  answer  to  that  Ls  that  neither  con- 
testant has  opposed  a  new  election  in 
New  Hampshire. 

In  fact,  in  the  Sun  of  Saturday.  June  7, 
1975.  Senator  Wyman  comes  out  very 
strongly  for  a  new  election,  which  he  says 
is  their  right  under  the  Constitution.  The 
contestant,  Mr.  Durkin.  claims.  '•!  have 
been  in  favor,  all  along,  of  a  runoff.  I 
think  I  would  win  a  runoff  election 
easily." 

If  a  contestant  Ls  in  favor  of  a  i-un- 
ofT  and  the  Senator-elect  is  In  favor  of  a 
runoff,  why  has  the  Senate  been  ruiming 
off  at  the  mouth  needlessly  for  an  in- 
terminable length  of  time? 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Hugh  Scott's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Allen.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  1  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  to  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Oregoh  (Mr.  Hatfielo). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurb)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hattizld)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39, 
no ys  56,  as  follows: 

(Rcdlcall  Vote  No.  230  Leg.) 

YBAS— 39 

Roth 

Schweiker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

WlUiam  L. 
Stafford 
Stevena 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
welcker 
Yoimg 


Baker 

Fannin 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Beall 

Oarn 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Brock 

Orlffln 

Brooke 

Banaen 

Buckler 

Helma 

Bvrd. 

Hruaka 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Javlts 

Case 

Lualt 

Curtia 

Ifattalas 

Dole 

■feOlailan 

Domenicl 

Packwood 

Eastland 

Peanon 

Ahoure/,k 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Koberi  C. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Cy'utver 

Englctoii 

Ponl 

Cilenn 

Gnivt'l 

Hiirl.Ciarv  \V. 


NAY.S— 50 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hollmgs 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Iiiouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

I.eahy 

Mai?  mi  soil 

MaiLSlifUl 

McGovt'rix 
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Metoall 
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NOT  VOTING 
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Mo  toya 
Mo^an 
Moi 
Mulkie 
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Pel 
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ensoii 
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ill'4tOll 

uey 
iaiiis 


Paa  ore 


Ste 

.Ste 
Sto 
Syr 
Till 
VVil 


4 

I-i-r 


HiiLlic'fl 
McClun- 

So  Mr.  Hugh  Scoirs  amendment  to 
Mr.  Allen's  amendment  'No.  605'  v^as 
rejected. 


AMENDMENT    i\"0.    (i;:7 
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de:  k 


sident.  I 
and  ask 


OFFIC  ER.      The 


\  fiiii 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
.>^pnd  an  amendment  to  the 
for  its  immediate  consideratiaji 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as 

The     Senator     from     Peniwyl 
Ht;nH  Scott )  propo.<-es  an  amendifient 
amendment  of  Mr.  Ai.len.  No.  < 
1.  line  2.  insert  the  following  in 
meut:  "the  staff  of  the  Committee 
and  Administration,  accompaniet 
resentative  of  each  contestant,  sljall 
from    the    ballots    in    the 
Uiated  States  Senate  any  and  ai; 
called    'skip    candidates'    ballot.s 
present  them  to  the  Committee 
vie.v  and  ruling." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  P|csident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
to  the  distinguished  Senator 
waii   (Ml-.  iNOUYEi   for  3  miijutes 
the  understanding  that  I  wi 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES 
objection,  the  Chair  recognize 
ator  from  Hawaii. 


s  lid 


oUovvs: 
ia  (Mr. 
to  the 
On  page 
amend- 
on  Rule-s 
by  a  rep- 
retrieve 
ay  of  the 
of  the  so- 
.nnd  shall 
for  it.s  re- 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZAltON  FOR 
THE  U.S.  TRAVEL  SER  /ICE 


Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  RresideJt 
half  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Ca(inon, 
Moss,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Javits, 
PIN.  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Gd^dwaxer 
introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask 
consent  for  its  immediate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfJ  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as 

A  bill  (8. 2003)  to  amend  the  __. 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
appropriationfi,  and  for  other  purpbses 


th; 


•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Hawaii? 

Without  objection,  the  bill  w 
sidered  as  having  been  read 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration, 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President 
ure  I  am  introducing  would  .. 
the  following  levels  of  fundir  g 
UJS.    Travel    Service — Depar  n 
Commerce — which  is  the  agencp- 
emment  charged  with  the 
travel  and  tourism  to  and 
United  States: 
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Fir-st,   international   tourism 
tion:    P'iscal    year    1977 — $25 
fiscal  year  1978 — $30  million;  fi^al 
1979— $30  million,  and 

Second,  domestic  tourism  pr 
Fiscal  year  1976 — $2.5  million;  fi4cal 
1977— $2.5  million;  fiscal  year 
million. 

It  would  also  expre-ssly  state 
promotional  activities  the  Trave 
undertakes  must  be  in  the  publ  c 
est.  and  not  compete  with  activities 
State,  city,  or  private  agency 

Mr.  President,  for  all  practical 
po.ses  this  Ls  the  bill  (H.R.  5357) 
PiKssed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
on  May  13,  1975.  and  the  Senat( 
niou.sly  2  days  latsr. 

Unfortunately,    because    of 
and   administrative   misunder.' 
the  President  felt  it  necessary 
that  bill  on  May  28,  1975. 

Since  then  the  congressional 
ship   on   both   sides   of   the 
worked  with  the  administration 
rect   those   misunderstandings. 

I  am  happy  to  introduce  the  b 
send  to  the  desk  which  is 
the    congres.'^ional    leadership 
President. 

This  matter  has  been  cleared 
leadership  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
open    to    amendment.    If   there 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  2003'   was  order 
engrrossed  for  a  third  reading 
the  third  time   and  passed,  as 
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million; 
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A)  as 


S.  2003 


i\d  House 
'tates  of 
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United 
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Be    it    cntifted   by   the  Scnule  a 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America   in   Co7igre.su   assembled, 
first  sentence  of  section  6  of   tlie 
tional   Travel   Act  of   1961    (22  U 
is   amended   by   striking   out   'and 
diately  before  "(3)"  and  by  inser 
diately  before  the  period  at  the  en 
the  following:  ":  (4)  $5,000,000  for 
sition  period  of  July  l,  1976 
tember  30,  1976;  (5)  $25,000,000  for 
year  ending  September  30*  1977;  (6) 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1978:  and  (7)   $30,000,000  for  Ihe 
ending  September  30,  1979". 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Section  5  of  the  Ac 
"An  Act  to  encourage  travel  in  t 
States,   and   for  other  purposes 
Jttly  19,  1940  (16  U.S.C.  18d).  is 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carr 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  tliere  ar« 
ized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceei  I 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
$625,000  for  the  transition  period 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
tember  30.  1978.  ". 

(b)   The  first  section  of  such  Ac 
19.  1940   (16  U.S.C.  18)   is  amendec 
as   follows:    "Tliat    the   Secretary 
merce  shall  encourage,  promote,  ant 
travel   within  the  United  States 
any   Commonwealth,   territory,   anc 
sion   thereof,   through   activities  w 
in  tlie  public  interest  and  which  do 
pete  with   activities  of  any  State, 
private  agency.". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that| motion 
on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabi:  wai; 

ftKreecJ  to. 


Dr  TEP.MINATION  OF  SENATE  EXEC- 
TIOK  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Th3  Senate  contivued  with  the  con- 
.  icioation  of  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  166) 
;,iating  to  the  defaininatioa  of  the  con- 
i  ?sted  election  for  a  iseat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
r.ie  from  the  State  of  New  Hampsliiie. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a<li  uiianimou'^-  coiise'.it  thr.t  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Int'i- 
ana  without  losing  my  ri?.ht  to  the  lloor 
and  wiih  the  undei-standinjr  tiiat  he  ic 
not  piopo-iing  ariv  airieiiCMeiit  to  this 
measure. 

The  PRFJSIDJNG  OP'FICER.  Without 
oi>jectioii,  it  is  so  ordered. 

:»Ir.  H/^TKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
ilie  cislinguished  ReiJUbiican  ka'ie;  for 
ilie  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  what  i^  tJic  pLiidine 
bu.^iiiess  b-ifore  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFH.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  amendmp.H  offeied  by 
ilie  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Ml'.  HARTKE.  What  resohnion.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  Re-->oiu- 
t  ion  166. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  rcsolutirn?  To 
\\hat  resolution  is  tliat? 

The  PRESIDING  OIFTCER.  Senvitc 
Resolution  166. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes 

Is  it  my  understanding,  and  am  I  cor- 
rect, m  the  parliamentary  inquiry  v.ith 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  would  take 
unanimotis  coasent  of  the  Senate  or  else 
action  from  Uie  Senate  lo  .set  aside  thi.$ 
measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AnoUier 
measure  could  be  brought  up  on  motion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  motion;  but  that 
would  be  subject  to  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate;  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Otlierwise,  il  would 
take  mianimous  consent;  Ls  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Ml*.  President,  I  dis- 
cp.'^sed  this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  en  Rnance  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  do  not  ask  him  to 
aerce  with  me,  but  I  have  notified  the 
de.sk  that  I  intend  to  object  to  any  con- 
sideration of  the  increase  of  the  debt 
limit  bill  mitil  this  matter  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  dispensed  with. 

I  intend  to  be  here,  and  I  will  be  avail- 
able for  every  quorum  call,  whether  it  is 
live  or  not,  and  I  would  request  the 
leadership  to  notify  me  at  such  time  Uiat 
any  attempt  is  made  to  dislodge  the 
present  measure  from  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  hope  tliat  we  would  recognize 
that  the  business  of  taking  care  of  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  should 
take  precedence  over  practically  any- 
tliing  else,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  end  I  think  it  is  high  tune  that  we 
bring  the  dilatory  tactics,  which  are  be- 
mg  utilized  at  the  present  time,  to  an 
end. 

Mi-   HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 


say  to  the  diitingul-jhcd  Senator  hoiv 
Indiana  that  the  assurances  he  looks  lor 
will  have  to  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  will  offer  no  assurances 
whatever  in  view  of  the  nature  ot  the 
request. 

However,  it  the  dis.,in£uiil:i-d  Sen.^ior 
from  Indiai:a  wishes  to  go  on  a  two- 
track  system.  I  have  no  objection.  If  the 
distingui.^lied  Senator  from  Indiana 
wishes  us  to  discurs  the  debt  limit.  I  am 
^ure  that  tiic  majoiity  siae  oi  the  aisle 
will  be  glad  to  work  it  out  vith  hiin  and 
V  ill  be  giad  lo  cooperate.  But  any  threat 
to  i.-revont  payment  oi"  ihc  salaries  \o 
Govtrament  employers  avAli  the  major- 
ity gets  ii3  way  is  going  to  bs  ie;iited 
with  all  tlie  sttCJ-.gih  at  our  (tommaiid. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pze^ict-nt.  v.i:!  tlie 
.Srnatcj'  jicld? 

Ml .  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yet. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  unticif.'aii  that  re- 
sporise  liorn  the  Reiublican  Kader.  I  am 
iiofc  di-jr.ppointed  in  the  resroiise  ac  all. 
I  juat  am  making  a  simple  dsclaration  of 
fact.  I  tliink  it  i.-.  iiiqh  time  we  go  aliead 
aiid  deal  vith  the  business  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  fashioii  to  which  it  should  be 
dealt  with.  There  r.re  too  many  things 
that  need  to  be  done  and  too  man;-  things 
are  being  neglected  'or  us  to  conih;ue  to 
waste  the  time  oi  the  Senate  as  v.c  have 
been  at  the  present  time. 

Since  the  clctuic  petition  failed,  it  is 
evident  that  56  Members  ol  iie  Senate 
are  re ady  to  \otp,  and  I  think  it  demon- 
.<trttes  a.'?rin  that  maybe  the  cloture  nile 
should  be  changed,  *^o  that  the  majority 
will  can  b3  worked,  but  sine?  that  ir,  not 
true,  I  just  notified  the  chau'man  of  the 
Finance  Comniittce,  who  has  indicated 
to  me  what  he  intends  to  do,  and  all  I 
am  saying  is,  v.-ith  all  the  respect  and 
with  all  the  love  I  have  for  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Louisiana,  I  intend 
to  do  everytliing  I  can  witliin  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  keep  the  debt  limit  bill 
from  being  considered  imtil  such  time  as 
this  measure  is  successfully  resolved. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  will  recon-sider.  Now  as 
far  as  the  Democi-ats  on  the  Finance 
Committee  are  concerned,  I  believe 
every  last  one  of  us  voted  for  cloture  to 
ti-y  to  move  the  matter  along.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  be 
expecting  the  Republican.^  to  vote  for 
cloture  in  this  situation. 

I  really  believe  that  the  Senator  will 
find  that,  if  he  were  successful  in  pre- 
venting Government  employees  from 
being  paid  by  the  time  he  got  through, 
the  public  would  blame  him  for  it  rather 
than  someone  else.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  going  to  blame  Mr.  Durkin  for  it. 
I  do  not  think  they  will  blame  Mr.  Wy- 
man for  it.  I  do  not  tliink  they  would 
blame  the  voters  in  New  Hampshire  for 
it.  I  do  not  think  they  would  blame 
President  Ford  for  it.  They  would  blame 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  keeping 
them  from  getting  their  pay,  and  if  the 
Senator  had  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  boys  in  the  senice  from 
getting  their  pay,  the  postal  employees 
from  being  paid,  and  the  various  other 
contractors    and    workers    aroimd    the 


ocur.try  from  beinij;  paid,  I  think  I.e 
would  find  that  the  pubUc  would  tend 
tD  blaiiie  hiin  and  that  it  would  vo;k 
\ery  much  to  his  disadvantage. 

I  very  much  admire  the  Senator;  I  arn 
'.cry  foi-.ii  n!  hjrn.  and  I  know  him  as  a 
tioelet-s  b.^i.i  -r  fo  ■  that  in  which  lie  be- 
acve.s,  and  I  suspect  he  T>ould  find  that 
iliat  would  b;-.  a  ve:y  bad  mistaice. 

Iv'-r.  PASlOrtn.  Counterproductive. 

Mr.  LONG.  Oac  of  mv  colleagues 
mentioned  one  word,  'cour.terpic.dui- 
livc.  '  I  fear  liip.i  ilia:  x\  ould  be  the  ei- 
Ifccl  of  i'.  Iileiely  to  have  a  rilibu.-.l;r 
wiiiihi  1  filitu.sier.  ;:  r.ne-niuii  fihlustcr 
usjni.st  LringuiG  up  the  dolt  lirnji  uill. 
which  v.c  ?!e  coin:.;  lo  have  to  ;:a=.'-  if 
v.c  are  yoiiig  to  LOi.l-iut  lo  i;ay  liie  Gov- 
c  rjuent  ejiipioyce.-.  tiie  men  iii  M;e 
armed  seivice.^.  wearing  the  unLoiia 
and  til .  ihf>  Go'  eiTimc-nc  employees, 
GrveiiimL-rt  contractors  and  Uieir  em- 
pl:':.':es.  1  iiope  the  Sena'or  v-ill  u  .o;i- 
aJicr  that  overnight.  If  he  does.  I  .•?'»ia- 
pcct  if  he  considers  it  with  an  open 
inuid.  and  resort  to  oorae  of  his  dearest 
and  clo.':cbi  irieud.'>,  be  tltcy  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  out  of  ihe  Seiiaie  as  tJie  ca.sc  uiay 
be.  tliat  he  will  conclude  tiiat  he  v.ould 
ac  miound?rsto3d.  His  dedicated  v.cik. 
would  not  be  miderslood  properly  b"  liis 
constituents  and  by  people  aciosi  the 
Nation  centrally,  and  he  would  find  'hat 
he  made  a  mistake,  which  I  u:i,e  the 
•Senator  net  to  do.  I  would  be  glaa  la 
think  about  it,  and  I  ask  the  Seuui  y.  lo 
recon.sider  his  position  while  I  7z~-ju- 
;;ider  mine. 

I  have  seen  filibusters  before,  aud  I 
have  never  seen  ar;yone  break  a  filibuster 
by  teUmg  someone  he  is  going  to  hold  up 
some  legi^ilation  unless  we  cease  the  de- 
bate. The  fUibustercis  become  more  de- 
termined and  do  not  yield  to  it.  That  is 
one  thing  about  being  involved  in  ex- 
tended debate.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  for 
one  man  to  hold  up  the  Senate.  I  have 
done  it,  and  I  know  how  unpopular  tJiat 
was  with  my  colleagues.  The  Senator  has 
done  it  on  other  occasions.  I  believe  he 
will  find  that  it  work.<5  out  to  be  a  mis- 
take. When  one  finds  himself  waging  a 
1-man  filibuster  while  a  40-m.an  fill- 
buster  is  gohig  on.  the  40-man  fihbaster 
may  be  criticized,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
1-man  filibuster. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  -.vi!!  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  very  well 
what  I  am  doing.  I  imderstand  the  ani- 
mosities which  may  arise.  But  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  think  the  animosities 
of  96  Senators  would  be  very  small  com- 
pai'ed  to  the  animosity  which  is  building 
up  about  the  failure  of  Congress  and  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  unemployment,  tlie  ques- 
tion of  businesses  going  bankrupt  right 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Threat 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  econ- 
omy in  difficult  times  at  present.  Tlie 
failm-e  of  Congress  to  do  anything  mean- 
ingful at  this  time  is  a  subject  of  constar.t 
discussion  In  the  press. 

TTiat  is  not  my  fault.  If  tlie  people  want 
to  blame  me  for  getting  the  RepubUcans 
to  go  ahead  and  .start  dealing  with  the 
issues  of  this  countr^'  instead  of  trjing  to 
go  ahead  and  thwart  the  actions  of  Coa- 
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gress.  that  is  very  well.  It  is  worth  that. 
I  have  been  on  the  minority  side  before, 
R.S  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  well 
knows.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  on  that 
.side,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  animosi- 
ties which  might  occur  from  the  Senators 
here  in  feeling  that  this  is  an  action 
taken  in  order  to  force  some  type  of  po.sl- 
Uve  results  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  seen  other  Members  u.se  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage: and  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  this  action 
would  be  used  at  my  personal  disadvan- 
taRe.  I  am  wiUing  to  go  ahead  and  be 
re.sponsible  for  my  actions,  il  tho  Senate 
is  willing  to  be  responsible  for  it-s  own. 
But  at  this  moment  tlie  Senate  is  not 
responsible,  and  I  think  the  Senate  rec- 
ognizes that.  It  is  not  responsible  in  a 
responsive  fashion  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  I  do  not  think  it  takes  an 
expert  to  understand  that  the  man  who 
does  not  have  a  job  would  like  to  get 
the  matter  of  the  New  Hampsliire  elec- 
tion behind  him  so  that  we  can  deal  with 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  which 
we  would  like  to  deal  with:  the  problems 
of  inflation  in  this  countr>-.  which  we 
would  like  to  deal  with;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  energy  problems,  which  we 
would  like  to  deal  with. 

I  would  like  to  vote  on  those  matters. 
I  would  like  to  vote  on  the  matter  before 
us  and  let  the  results  fall  where  they 
will,  and  get  on  with  the  bui.ip.e.^s  of  tlie 
Senate. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  have  the  flooi-. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  urge  the  Senator  not  to 
freeze  himself  in  concrete  on  that  mat- 
ter and  that  he  reconsider  before  he 
goes  too  far  in  this  matter,  because  I 
honestly  think  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Piesident.  witli  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I 
liave  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
probably  90  to  95  percent  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  New  Hampshiie 
matter:  and  tliis  week  we  have  constant- 
ly heard  from  the  majority  side  about 
dilatory  tactics  and  holding  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation  and  of  Congress. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  resents  that 
comment,  because  I  happened  to  be  at  a 
meeting  when  this  whole  thing  started 
and  Ustened  to  the  majority  leadership 
and  the  minority  leadersliip  when  they 
agreed  to  a  two-track  system,  so  that  the 
New  Hampsliire  debate  would  not  delay 
anything.  That  seemed  reasonable  and 
just.  In  the  mornings  we  would  conduct 
any  business  that  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate— committee  reports  or  whatever — 
and  the  New  Hampshire  debate  would 
take  place  from  1  m  the  afternoon  until 
6  p.m.  or  whenever.  That  was  perfectly 
agreeable. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  It  is  the  majority  side  who  have 
changed  the  rules  of  the  game  in  the 
middle  of  it.  who  continually  took  it  up 
to  8:45  or  whatever  and  take  tlie  whole 
day  for  the  New  Hampshire  matter. 

If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
like  to  act  on  this  debt  limit  bill,  I  sug- 
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gest  that  he  talk  to  the  majoi 
ship  about  going  back  to  a 
system.  I  suggest  that  it  is  the 

As  to  using  dilatory  tacti(  s 
side,  yes,  we  are  delaying,  we 
ing,  because  we  happen  to  _ 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
cide  who  should  be  their 
99  Senatoi-s  from  all  over  th( 
I  do  not  happen  to  believe 
Senator  from  Utah,  I  should 
right  whatsoever  to  decide  wh< 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  s 
all  justice  and  fairness. 

So  if  the  Senate  wants  to 
the  business,  let  the  majority  . 
we  go  back  to  a  two-track  sy 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
country  and  quit  tiyinjj  to  pah 
the  minority. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thanl? 
atov. 

(At  tills  point.  Mr.  Stone  as 
chair.  • 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  M^-.  Pr 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOIT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  thi 
from  Pennsylvania  think  of 
imiwrtant  busine-s.*;  that  the  , 
than  the  freedom  and  the  rig 
people? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  cannot 
motto  of  the  State  of  New  _... 
"Live  free  or  die."  We  are  trj 
hold  tliat  motto. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  w 
side  of  the  t-lsle,  with  the  help 
on  the  othci-  .side  of  the  aisle, 
to  do  is  to  uphold  the  rights  o 
zens  of  a  State  to  elect  a  Sena«)r 
gest  that  this  is  far  more  _  -^-. 
anything  the  Senator  from 
might  have  indicated. 

If  there  is  truth  to  what  th 
from  Indiana  has  indicated. 
gest  that  we  could  have  solv 
ergj'  problem  two  and  a  half 
This  Congress  has  not  done 
about  it.  We  could  have  solved 
lems  in  the  financial  field  ii 
taken  a  proper  stance   iow 
stead  of  that,  we  have 

tion,  we  have  increased  the 

and  we  have  made  it  harder  a 
for  the  average  man  to  live 
come  in  this  country. 

Do  not  talk  to  us  about  th( 
the  Nation.  I  have  often  said 
live  through  this  Congress,  I 
coimti-y    can    live    through 
1  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes;  wi. 
servation  that  the  Senator  f  ron 
has  just  made  what  I  regard 
due  respect,  as  an  entirely  _^... 
ment;  namely,  he  Is  blaming 
for  the  fact  that  61  of  us  cannot 
thing  done.  I  tliink  the  Senatoi 
in  the  wrong  compass  direct 
I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    HARTKE.    I   thank 
guished  minority  leader  for  . 
Unfortunately,  the  Senator 
zona  has  left  the  Chamber, 
what  Is  more  important  than 
I  suggest,  respectfully,  that  th« 
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from  Indiana  be  accorded  his 
speak  and  his  right  to  do  what 
to  do  with  regard  to  bringing 
ter  to  a  close. 

I   hope  the   Senator   from 
vania  will  recognize  that  56  . 
of  this  body  said.  "Yes,  we  wouli 
tenninate  the  debate";  39 
"No."  they  did  not  want  to 
majority  would  like  to  go  ahead 
upon  the  issues  which  really 
presented   to   this   body   by   tln^ 
Committee. 

I  am  not  dealing  with  the 

lev  of  who  is  right  or  wrong.  All 
like  to  do  is  to  vote  and  to 
freedom  respected  as  much  as! 
one  else's  freedom  is  being 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  _. 

Indiana  is  arguing  "damnum 

juria" — that  is,  damage  without 
without  injury.  That  does  not  . 
water.  He  could  even  argue  "inj_ 
damnum"  and  it  would  do  him  i 
because  he  is  lookuig  in  the 
rection.  After  all,  he  is  not  w 
remedy,  and  the  remedy  lies  on 
of  the  aisle.  The  remedy  is  to 
the  bill.  We  will  agree.  Tlie 
not  being  blocked.  We  will  agr 
two-track  system,  a  three-track 
If  the  Penn  Central  were  in 
shape,  we  would  agree  to  a 
system.   We  do  not  mind  the 
bringing   up   legislation.   We    w 
him. 

The   Senatur  sliould  do 
wislics  to  get  the  leadership  on 
to  do  as  he  wishes;  and  if  it  h—, 
witli  getting  the  country's  busine  is 
we  will  be  glad  to  see  both  sides 
gre.ss  extract  themselves  from  the 
inaction  and  from  the  miasma  of 
and  begin  to  accelerate  in  the 
terest. 

So  the  Senator  is  free  to  do 
not  being  blocked.  The  Senator 

diana  is  only  saying  to  the 

you  don't  let  me  have  my  way, 
all  the  rest  of  you  guys  don't 
ing.  I'm  not  going  to  let  the 
this  country  get  paid  their 

Well,  the  Senator  can  assunje 
responsibility.  I,  at  times,  have 
I  had  a  modicum  of  courage,  but 
got  that  much  guts." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senato: 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes;  I  am 
yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tlie  Senator 
diaiia  has  that  much  guts. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  he  ... 
I  think  he  should  also  accept  tht 
which  is  justly  his. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  say  tliere 
others  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
this  is  counterproductive.  I 
full  well  what  the  issues  are. 

I  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
.sylvania  that  there  was  a  certair 
dent  who  ripped  off  the  pages  of 
dar  in  a  speech  not  too  long  age . 

maybe  we  can  rj    off  some  of 

pages  on  that  ca.  iidar  to  show 
and  his  party  fee^  it  is  more  _  _^  __ 
go  ahead  and  decide  this  on  votes 
tlian  on  minority  control. 

That  is  what  the  President  is 
has  a  minority  in  Congress 
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of  the  vetoes;  therefore,  we  caimot  get 
the  business  of  the  congress  done.  The 
people  are  being  neglected.  Maybe  those 
calendar  pages  can  be  ripped  off  and  the 
people  not  get  their  paychecks. 

If  that  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  he  can  accept  that 
responsibility.  But  he  knows  full  well 
now.  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  that  there 
are  6  days— the  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th, 
29th,  and  30th — there  are  6  days,  24 
hours  a  day,  upon  which  this  matter 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  could  be 
decided.  Then  I  will  not  object  to  any 
consideration  of  the  debt  limit  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  everyone 
knows  that  the  debt  limit  operation  is 
really  something  that  should  have  been 
eliminated  a  long  time  ago.  because  it 
has  no  relation  to  reality.  But  it  is  there. 
Without  the  action  of  Congress,  the  bills 
of  this  Government  cannot  be  paid. 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  the  President  can 
play  this  game  of  minority  control  with 
the  vetoes,  then  to  that  extent,  it  is 
possible  for  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  say  to  him,  look,  let  us  just  have 
equality  and  fairness  across  the  board,  let 
us  have  the  people's  voice  heard,  give 
them  a  chance  to  vote  through  their 
representatives  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  asking  anyone  to  agree  with 
me,  I  am  not  asking  anyone  to  feel  sorry 
for  me,  I  am  not  asking  anyone  to  be 
even  respectful  of  my  position,  although 
I  will  say  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  respectfully  request  the 
minority  leader  to  really  get  on  with  the 
business  of  this  country.  The  way  he  can 
do  that  is  to  vote  on  the  issues  and  be 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  that 
the  ultimate  vote  of  the  Senate  should 
not  be  delayed  simply  because  he  has 
enough  people  to  control. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  first  of  all,  that  the 
minority  leader  has  aided  in  some  18  or 
19  votes  now  and  is  perfectly  willing  to 
aid  in  others.  I  wish  that  Uie  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  borrow  the  "how  to 
do  it"  book  of  tlie  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
who,  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  came  in 
here  and  got  an  important  transporta- 
tion bill  passed  by  agreement  of  both 
sides.  He  had  no  problem.  We  just  leg- 
islated a  ticklish  situation  where  the 
President  vetoed  a  bill.  I  was  for  the  bill. 
We  have  polished  it  all  up  now  so  that 
everybody,  we  think,  is  going  to  be 
happy  and  the  trains  will  rim  again,  I 
hope,  and  all  will  be  well. 

If  the  Senator  would  j'lst  go  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  anu  get  the  "how 
to  do  it"  book  that  circulates  arotuid 
here  from  time  to  time,  he  would  find 
he  has  no  trouble. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  the  "how  to  do  it  * 
book,  I  happen  to  know  about  that  bill. 
The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  administration 
admitted  that  they  made  a  mistake  in 
vetoing  it  and  asked  that  it  be  modified 
in  such  minor  detail  and  asked  us  to 
accept  it.  If  they  had  followed  my  advice, 
we  could  have  ovenidden  the  veto.  This 
is  an  administration  request  that  we 
modify  the  bill  and  go  ahead  and  cor- 
rect their  own  mistake.  I  think  if  the 
Senator  will  go  back,  he  will  find  out 


that  the  administration  will  admit  that 
the  President  vetoed  Uiis  bill  and  then 
found  out  he  did  not  intend  to  veto  it. 
That  is  the  situation  on  the  "how  to  do 
it"  traok. 

In  other  words,  tlie  Senator  from 
Hawaii  just  pulled  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  the  President  on  that  one 
and  I  Uiink  it  is  high  time  Uiat  the  truth 
be  told  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Any  time  we  can 
get  a  little  truth  around  here,  I  am  one 
to  open  the  door. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  original  transportation  bill  Vv'as 
acceptable  in  my  eyes.  I  did  not  really 
think  it  .should  be  vetoed,  but  it  still  does 
have  the  effect  of  removing  .some  few 
objections  to  it.  Now  we  are  going  to  get 
legislation  tlirough  tlie  process  that  the 
Constitution  provides;  namely,  that  Con- 
gress proposes,  the  President  disposes: 
Congress  reproposes,  and  then  nobody 
opposes,  and  suddenly,  we  have  a  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
would  not  cosponsor  the  measui'e.  I  co- 
sponsored  the  origuial  measure,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that,  really,  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  that  is  the  proper  procediu'e. 
I  think  Congress  should  have  overridden 
the  veto  and  done  what  they  could  have 
done.  That  would  have  coiTccted  that 
deficiency  and  they  could  have  done  it 
with  the  original  intent.  That  happened 
to  be  the  situation  on  that  bill. 

I  did  not  raise  that  question  on  the 
floor  because  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
was  willing  to  go  ahead  and  move  in 
this  fashion.  But  I  would  not  have  put 
my  cosponsorship  on  a  bill  where,  in  ef- 
fect, we  admit  that  we  made  a  mistake 
that  we  did  not  make.  That  is  what  I  do 
not  wai)t  to  do. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  that. 
Congi-ess  lias  showTi  it  is  somewhat  al- 
lergic to  overrides,  and  one  can  un- 
dei-stand  why  some  of  them  are  not 
brought  up.  In  any  event,  we  got  some- 
thing done. 

The  Senator  can  object  as  much  as  he 
wants.  That  means  that  that  is  the  only 
filibuster  in  town  as  far  as  I  know,  be- 
cause we  have  jast  proposed  several 
amendments  which  would  dispose  of 
various  parts  of  this  bill,  which  will  now 
allow  the  Senate  to  get  on  with  other 
business.  It  would  send  this  back  to  New 
Hampshire,  but  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana does  not  want  to  send  it  back  to 
New  Hampshire.  He  votes  against  that. 
He  does  not  want  to  allow  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  elect  then:  own  Sen- 
ator. He  thinks  the  Senate  can  do  it. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  could 
not  even  figiu-e  out  what  some  of  these 
ballots  meant,  even  after  they  used  all 
sorts  of  magnifying  glasses,  including  one 
of  mine  with  a  little  light  on  it,  and  even 
with  the  technical  help  that  we  had,  we 
tied  up  on  a  great  many  issues.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  gomg  to  come  in  here  and  try  to 
act  arbitrarily  on  issues  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  was  tmable  to  decide. 

This  is  such  a  hashed-up  mess  that  it 
really  ought  to  go  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  is  all  we  are  saying.  We  are 


not  obstructing  anybody,  we  are  not 
blocking  anybody.  We  are  saying  end  it, 
quit,  forbid,  forego,  cease,  halt,  arrest, 
and  so  forth. 

What  we  are  saying  is  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire  and  let  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  exercise  their  own  will,  let 
the  Senate  get  back  to  the  business  that 
it  ought  to  be  tending  to.  The  Senate  has 
had  no  right  trying  to  grab  this  seat  ui 
the  first  place;  we  have  no  right  ti-ying 
to  take  it  away  from  New  Hampshire  in 
the  second  place:  we  have  no  ri^t  to  in- 
dulge in  tliese  delays  in  the  third  place. 

We  do  not  accept  this  business  of 
blocking  the  will  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
opei-ating  under  the  rules.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  say  that  this  matter  must 
continue  and  we  hope  tliat  those  rules 
will  still  apply  in  our  favor.  We  are  go- 
ing to  stick  with  it.  We  will  see  what 
happens.  If  the  majority  are  not  willing 
to  return  to  us  what  they  took  away 
from  us  in  tlie  Committee  on  Rules,  we 
will  trj-  to  get  it  on  the  floor.  If  they  are 
not  willing  to  give  it  to  us  on  the  floor, 
we  will  keep  arguing  otu-  case  with  vari- 
ous other  attempts  to  regain  that  which 
we  believe  is  justly  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire.  Those  are  our 
views. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
eveoone  is  agreed  that  this  matter 
should  be  disposed  of.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
I^ound  a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  for  each 
weekday,  6  days  a  week,  beginning  at 
1  o'clock,  the  pending  contest  over  the 
New  Hampshire  election  be  the  business 
until  8  o'clock  at  night:  that  all 
speeches  be  required  to  be  germane;  that 
the  Chair  enforce  the  rule  that  Senatoi-s 
should  be  in  their  places;  that  the  Chair 
be  instructed  to  recess  the  Senate  the 
moment  tliere  is  less  than  a  Quonmi  of 
the  Senators  present  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence; and  that  we  follow  such  a  course, 
beginning  tomoiTow,  until  this  matter 
is  disposed  of. 

That  is  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  object. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary uiquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  a  motion  to  that 
effect  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  that  effect  would  require  mianimous 
consent. 

Ml*.  CURTIS.  To  put  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  to 
liave  tJie  motion  acted  upon.  A  motion 
would  not  be  in  order  if  this  requires 
imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 

A  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Chair  have 
some  suggestion  as  to  how  we  might 
get  Senators  here  to  listen  to  the  merits 
of  this  matter? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Chair 
give  XLS  the  beiiefit  of  his  views? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
I  Lrugiiter.  I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Uiink  we  heard  what  has  been  the  wisest 
and  briefest  interchange  yet. 

I  would  hope 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  that  is  not  what  I 
would  call  "sunshine." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  I  think  the 
Senator  ought  to  discloKe  his  innermost 
views  to  us,  of  course,  but  we  will  have 
to  abide  tlie  result. 

I  do  feci,  since  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Ls  concerned  about  the  debt  limit 
bill,  that  we  ought  to  ti-y  some  kind  of 
a  tv,'o-track  system  whei-eby  we  c?n  get 
other  legislati6n  through. 

I  .said  we  have  no  objection  to  a  two- 
track  system  whatsoever.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  raised  a  question 
that  at  some  point  he  would  like  to  bring 
up  the  extension  of  the  debt  limit,  and 
if  we  cannot  accomplish  it  by  unanimous 
consent  we  could  accomplish  it,  I  take 
it.  if  we  have  a  majority  on  the  motion. 
But  this  is  a  leadership  function,  and  I 
would  hesitate  to  interfere  with  the 
leadership's  rights  on  it.  I  only  suggest 
the  possibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Republican  leader,  has 
exercised  as  much  discretion  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Flodda  (Mr.  Stone)  now 
presiding  over  this  body.  I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  take  umbrage  il  at  some 
point  one  of  these  amendments  were  to 
be  withdrawn  and  a  motion  made  for  the 
Senate  to  convene,  say,  from  1  p.m.  to 
6  p  jn.  on  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
want  New  Hampshire  to  have  a  second 
Senator? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator 
wants  New  Hampshire  to  have  a  second 
Senator  ttmight.  That  was  what  the  last 
amendment  was,  which  lost.  I  would  like 
a  second  Senator.  Each  State  is  entitled 
to  two  ambassadors  from  its  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no,  not  any 
more.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
Senators  were  supposed  to  be  ambas- 
sadors from  the  sovereign  States.  Today 
they  are  just  Senators,  and  they  had 
better  understand  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  there  are 
no  trappings  left. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  our  feet  are 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  anybody  else's, 
clay. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  agree.  But  I 
think  there  is  other  business  to  be  taken 
up,  and  I  would  hope  we  could  devise 
some  way  to  do  It.  I  am  always  willing  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  for  that  pur- 
pose, if  that  is  necessary.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  if  I  thought  I  could 
get  It.  but  it  looks  like  I  cannot. 

As  the  great  poet  Menander  said  about 
tis  in  tlie  minority. 

We  live,  not  as  we  wish  to,  but  as  ve  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hamlet. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Not  Hamlet  at  this 
time;  Menander. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  thj  Senator 
sounds  Uke  Hamlet. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Henry ' 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  d^ar  friends, 
once  more. 


We  can  try  that,  but  thai 
seem  to  be  getting  anywher 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is 
be    a    regular    Republican 
"once  more  unto  tlie  breach," 
some  day.  some  way.  some 
year  we  could  breach  the  wa 
prcvenling  the  State  of  New 
from  having  two  Senators. 
been  on  this  now  for  10  days, 
hours  approached  arc  55;  r 
where  around  20:   live  quor 
where  around  20:  and  of  the  3 
have   not    yet    reached    the 
although  we  have  been  tryin 
of  the  aisle  like — I  was  goiii 
word  which  I  will  not  use — to 
objective. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  i 
reach  a  vote  on  the  first  issue 
if  we  could  have  some  agr 
up  the  others  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we 
after  the  recess? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Tliat 


does  not 
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getting  to 
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away. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  belie\fe 
farsighted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can 
that.  The  Senator  is  noted  for 
ity,  his  wi&dom,  his  foresigli 
would  like  to  get  this  matter 
soon  as  possible,  which  would 
the  4th  of  July  recess 

Mr.   HUGH  SCOTT.  H  w 
the  distinguished  majority 
be  willing  to  let  us  get  a 
Weicker  amendment,  which 
from  time  to  time,  referring 
New  Hamsphire,  we  could  get 
business  of  the  Senate  very 
we  can  get  on  with  it  now  on  a 
agreement.  We  are  entierly 
ing.  We  will  agree  to  almost 
here  except  to  the  loss  of  a 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly, 
ator  has  finally  put  his  ftnge 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  cannot 
the  loss  of  a  Senator 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (continuii 
we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is| 
cannot  agree  to  the  loss  of 
unless  we  can  do  our  very 
suade  the  Senator  that  we  a 
that. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  How  does 
tor  know  he  is  going  to  lose 
I  do  not  know  how  anyfc>ody 
is  going  to  vote.  I  have  not  ta 
I  do  not  intend  to.  I  tlimk 
should  vote  as  he  sees  fit 
we  are  going  we  will  not  finisl 
test  this  year,  maybe  not  next 
maybe  we  will  break  the  3 
What  will  happen  to  New 
the  meantime?  That  is  what 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Was 
year  record? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  gue^ 
something  to  shoot  for. 

I  believe  there  was  a  sea 
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at  that  time;  an  uneasy  life  bu 
theless,  he  was  seated,  I  beli^V' 
later,  perhaps,  unseated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  took  : 
do  it  though. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Sir? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  took  3 
do  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  took  3 
doit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  onl  ; 
term. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  r 
half  a  term. 

I  arn  sorry  lor  the  fact  that 
contestants  here  are  not  gettine 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  I  an 
have  been  thinking  about  that 
cussing  it  with  my  friend  and 
ciate,  the  assistant  majority 
it  concerns  ine  because  they  are 
lating  debts,  and  it  appears  to 
the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
matter  is  settled,  to  take  actioi  i 
tliat    compensation    is 
tliese   contestants  because  I 
debts  which  are  accruing  to 
unfair,  unjust,  perhaps  necessarj 
of  the  situation  which  has 
about  whicli  nothing  can  be 
and  unless  an  agreement  is 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  gla( 
into  it  because  the  two  Senate  i- 
Florida  have  suggested  "sunshin  e 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senat ! 
can  assure  them  this  is  the  first 
have  discussed  tliis  with  any 
or  at  length.  It  is  the  only  good 
liave  done  today,  which  will 
contestants,  both  of  them. 

I  would  believe  that  we  ough 
means  to  compensate  both  of 
the  equivalent  of  their  salary, 
amount  for  tlieir  expenses, 
the  Senators  who,  by  their 
discussion  and  votes,  are 
settlement  of  this  issue  no 
blames  whom,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  us  at  the  proper  time 
way  to  compensate  people  who 
come,  if  not  the  victims  of  the 
at  least  the  sufferers  from  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agiee. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  reall; 
get  paid  enough  anyway,  I 
but  that  is  another  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  we  are 
paid. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  At  leastl 
getting  paid.  We  liave  not  had  a 
6  years,  but  at  least  we  are 
I  do  not  know  anybody  else  who 
had  a  raise  for  6  years 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  let  us 
off  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  just 
would  mention  it  from  time  to 

Perhaps  we  can  have  some 
with  the  distinguished  assistant 
leader  on  how  we  can  bring  these 
up  to  a  vote  we  are  talking  aboiit; 
immediate  matters. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
to  begin  with  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.   HUGH  SCOTT.  Is  the 
going    to    enter    the    New 
primary? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The 
is  going  to  propose  a  imanimous 
request  with  tlie  feeling  that 
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cliance  it  might  be  agreed  to  on  the  New 
Hampshire  contest. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Cloture,  perhaps? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Cloture  is  al- 
ready in;  try  that  again  tomoiTow. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  mean,  the  time 
of  the  clotme  vote  tomorrow;  is  that 
noon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  when  tlie  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS FONG.  MORGAN  AND 
THURMOND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  after  the 
two  leaders  are  recognized  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  DEBATE  ON  CLOTURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  three  orders  tliat  the 
1  hour  under  cloture  begin  running  and 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Cannon  and  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  had  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  agreement  on  clo- 
ture around  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  cloture 
vote  occur  around  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Around  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  l«e) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  and  I  could  agree  as  to  my 
amendment,  or  any  amendment  which 
may  be  offered  from  this  side  In  «be 
event  I  withdraw  this  for  another  one. 
could  we  vote  upon,  say.  at  4  o'clock 
tomon'ow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  with- 


draw the  amendment?  Wliy  do  we  not 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  now  and  get  a 
vote  immediately  after  the  clotwe  vote? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  have  to 
consult  with  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. He  may  wish  to  renew  his  amend- 
ment and  the  only  way  he  can  do  it  is 
if  I  withdrav\-  mine,  but  I  would  say  if 
wc  can  agree  we  vote  either  on  the  Scott 
amendment  or  on  the  Weiclier  amend- 
ment, as  the  ease  may  be,  at  4  o'clock 
tomorrow,  we  could  probably  work  that 
out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'STRD.  I  should 
think  we  oui,'lit  to  try  to  get  a  vote  ear- 
Jier  than  4  o'clock  tomorrow,  if  it  is 
a:4reeable.         , 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  3  o'clock.  I 
do  not  v.ont  to  go  beyond  that,  I  can  say 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  not  \  ote 
immediately  after  the  cloture  vote? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  we  have 
prot  some  people  who  want  to  talk  during 
that  period  and  they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  they 
talk  today? 

Now,  tiiere  has  been  con.siderabIe 
banter  about  staying  in  until  7  o'clock. 
That  is  1'2  hours  they  could  use  today 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  stay  and  listen  to 
them. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is 
very  generous  and  very  patient,  but  we 
have  been  complaining  about  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  get  much  attendance 
around  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Especially  on 
Saturdays. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  especially  on 
Saturdays. 

I  hope  the  Saturdays  do  not  Mickey 
Mouse  us  again. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  does  not  take 
umbrage  on  that  because  he  knows  I  am 
only  kidding,  too. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  that. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  to  get  an  agreement.  I  would  have 
to  talk  not  only  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, but  to  four  or  five  otlier  Sen- 
ators. 

I  would  be  reasonably  sure  we  could 
do  it  at  3.  The  Senator  will  recall,  if  we 
vote  at  12  o'clock,  there  is  a  quorum  call 
for  at  least  a  few  minutes  and  then  a 
vote,  and  that  begins  to  get  us  toward  1 
o'clock,  I  would  Uke  to  have  about  2 
hours  of  discussion  of  my  amendment, 
or  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  should  he  offer  it. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  very 
anxious  to  give  this  body  a  chance  to 
termuiate  its  consideration  and  send  the 
matter  to  New  Hampshire.  We  refuse  to 
be  dismayed  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  tliink 
the  Senator  is  ever  going  to  be  dismayed 
in  his  position,  he  has  served  a  long  time. 

Wliy  do  we  not  just  leave  the  matter 
of  the  time  on  the  amendment  go  then' 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  could  do  that 
as  long  as  we  understand  we  are  not 
going  to  call  it  up  prior  to  the  cloture 
and  I  will  try  to  work  something  out 
after  cloture. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  wUl  not  be 
called  up  prior  to  cloture.  Cloture  will 
occur  about  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Could  we  not  ask  for 


the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
now,  and  then  Senators  would  be  on 
notice? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Senator 
could  ask. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  not  ready 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  may  withdraw 
the  amendment.  I  can  only  withdraw  it 
without  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator  indi- 
cating he  is  presenting  an  amendment  of 
a  frivolous  nature  or  in  a  frivolous  way' 
Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator 
knov.s  better  than  that.  The  Senator 
knows  Ijetter  tlian  that,  that  I  do  not 
want  to  bring  up  a  fight  on  it;  I  do  want 
him  to  miderstand  it  is  a  serious  amend- 
ment. We  argued  it  very  seriously  before. 
I  am  trjing  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  be  heard 
tomorrow,  if  he  can  be.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered. Of  course,  as  to  withdrawing  this, 
one  way  or  another,  if  we  can,  or  offer  a 
.siniilai-  one  immediately  thereafter,  I 
think  wc  w  ill  make  more  progress  if  we 
get  this  agreement  after  we  vote  on  the 
cloture. 

We  lune  no  desire  to  delay  the  Senate 
on  tiie  amendment.  We  will  agree  on  a 
reasonable  time.  I  would  say  somewhere 
between  1  and  2  lioiurs  after  cloture. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
fuither.  I  may  say  that  this  Senator. 
for  one,  is  getting  a  little  tired  of  the 
s.tme  amendment  being  offered  in 
slightly  different  wording,  but  to  achieve 
the  same  result. 

Frankly,  I  have  only  made  one  motion 
to  table  so  far  and  that  was  after  notice 
to  the  other  side.  So  I  am  going  to  give 
them  notice  now  that  if  frivolous  and 
repetitive  amendments  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  offei-ed,  I  will  have  no  com- 
punction about  making  a  motion  to  table 
rather  than  going  through  this  exercise 
again. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  can  only  say  if 
that  happens  we  will  offer  additional 
amendments,  which  wi!l  vary  somewhat. 
and  we  will  be  forced  into  making  sure 
we  have  adequate  attendance  here.  I 
suppose  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  still 
on  tlie  job. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  not 
feel  that  he  has  to  table  what  we  believe 
is  a  perfectly  vaUd  amendment. 

He  has  just  heard  me  ti-y  to  come  to 
some  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader.  We  have  on 
the  cloture;  we  can  on  the  other.  But  I  " 
am  being  asked  to  make  an  agreement 
in  the  absence  of  most  of  my  colleagues 
because,  again,  we  have  vei-y  few  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor. 

But  if  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  would  indulge  us  a- little,  I 
think  we  can  get  an  agreement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
suggest  to  Uie  majority  whip  that  he  try 
to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  we  have,  after  the  cloture  motion  is 
disposed  of,  a  1  hour  limit  on  the  amend- 
ment, to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  sides,  and  then  vote  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  that  we  vote  not  bind- 
ing us  to  the  full  hour,  because  I  must 
say  I  would  plan  on  using  2  minutes  of 
my  30  minutes  of  the  hour  and  yield 
back  the  other  28  minutes,  unless  some- 
one else  wanted  some,  so  that  we  could 
then  vote. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  WeU,  I  can  agree 
to  this.  If  following  the  cloture  motion  I 
could  have  1  hour  on  my  amendment  and 
followins  which  we  would  either  vote  or 
if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wishes 
to  offer  his  amendment  that  I  withdraw 
my  amendment  on  or  before  that  time, 
nnd  that  we  vote  by  2  o'clock  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Coimec- 
ticnt. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  why  do 
we  not 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  just  about 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
started  out  by  propoundliig,  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  do  v  e 
not  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mi-.  Scott 
and  if  it  fails,  Mr.  Weicker  can  offer  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  informs  me  he  is  not  prepared 
to  vote  on  my  amendment  yet.  he  has 
some  things  to  say  and  I  gather  he  is  not 
entirely  in  favor  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  could  per- 
haps say  the  things  he  has  in  mind  with- 
in the  time  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  majority  whip 
would  yldd,  I  may  say,  if  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

1  would  be  glad  to  yield  him  half  of  my 
time  that  I  have. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  did  not  say  that,  if  tlie 
Senator  will  yield.  I  simply  said  that  I 
thought  the  matter  required  consider- 
able discussion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  see  anj- 
great  danger  here.  I  am  just  trying  to 
protect  the  people  on  my  side.  That 
amoimts  to  Just  2  hours.  Why  not  make 
It  as  I  suggested,  or  that  we  will  vote 
on  one  or  both  of  these  amendments  by 

2  o^cIock? 

I  may  even  have  trouble  with  that.  We 
should  have  agreed  on  it  earlier. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  im- 
der  rule  XXn,  the  Chair,  without  objec- 
tion, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

CLOrrUBE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rwle  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  g. 
Res.  166,  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the 
ITnlted  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mike  Mansfield.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  John 
Olenn.  Jennings  Randolph,  Quentlu 
N.  BunUck,  Alan  Cranston,  Lawton 
Chllea.  WUUam  D.  Hathaway,  Walter 
D.  Huddleston,  WUlUm  Proxmlre, 
Vance  Bartke,  Frank  Church,  Gaylord 
Nelson.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Lloyd 
Bentsen.  John  O.  Pastore. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HA]ia>8HIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resohitlon  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
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tested  election  for  a  scat  li  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  N^w  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    If 
giiished  Senator  will  respond 
that  we  agree  to  simply  go  . 
the  cloture  vote  at  the  time 
have  an  understanding  there 
votes  between  now  and  then 
allow  us  to  trj-  to  work  out  a 
I  almost  had  one  at  2  o' 
the  interval  v.hen  we  were 
ceived  word  thrt  we  had  mo 
and  I  could  rot  ?/?ree  to  w 
have  iiked  to  agree  to  some 

I  think  this  only  liighligh 
tliat  if  we  can  get  some  ag 
just  go  over  until  after  the  , 
we  will  try  to  work  somethin 

I  liave  no  de.sire  to  talk.  I 
right  now,  if  anyone  voants  ni 
talk   about    15    or   20 
amendment.    Tlien    tlie 
Connecticut  may  have  a  qucs 
I  have  to  wait  and  see,  Tlie  . 
Tennessee  v.ants  to  be  heard. 

If  we  cannot  get  any  of  the 
that  In  the  past  the  Senator 
able  to  get,  wc  will  just  __. 
here.  I  am  trying  to  reassure 
ators  because  I  have  the  .. 
we  cannot  get  tlie  assuranc 
will  just  have  a  series  of 
for  the  rest  of  the  time 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

ato,r  want  another  quorum  c 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No,  I 
another  quorum  call  if  we  c 

I  hope  we  can  have  some 
ing  if  we  do  not  vote  so  we 
any  of  the  rights  of  the  Senat>rs 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Jh  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  know  of  no  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  is  f  isposed  to 
press  for  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    Tha 
factory.  I  do  not  need  a 
on  that.  I  am  willing  to  v 
after  the  vote  on  the  quoriin 
morrow  as  I  can  persuade  th ; 
on  my  side  to  vote.  I  hope 
be  very  brief.  I  am  entirely 
hold  my  own  lucubrations  to 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vci 
matter  will  go  over  imtil  tome 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  IJNTIL 
9:45  AJVI.  TOMORRC  W 


coi  sent 
is 


Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
dent,   I   ask   unanimous 
when  the  Senate  completes 
today  It  stand  in  recess  unti 
of  9:45  a.m.  tomonow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION    OF  SEN- 
TOR  JAVITS  TOMORF  OW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  after  Mr. 
Thurmond's  order  is  tomplei  id.  tomor- 
row, Mr.  Javits  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION 
ATORS  PACKWOOD  AND 

THURSDAY 


OF 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
day  after  the  two  leaders  or 
nees   Iiave   been   recognized 
standing  order,  Mr.  Leahy  be 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
oljjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  af,k  unanimous  consent  tliat 
to    the   recognition   of   Mr. 
Thursday,  Mr.  Packwood  be 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
cbjcf'tion.  it  '>  s-)  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
liie  Senate  will  meet  tomorrow 
am  After  the  two  leaders  or 
nees  l\ave   been  recognized   . 
standing  order,  the  following 
v.'ill  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
FoNG,  Mr.  MoRCAN,  Mr 
Mr.  Javits. 

Immediately  upon  the 
Mr.  J.wiTs'  order,  the  1  hour  utider 
rule  will  begin  running  for  the  _ 
cloture.  The  time  will  be  divided 
Mr.  Cannon  and  the  distingui^ed 
publican  leader  or  his  designee, 

Tlie  automatic  quorum  call 
about  11:45  a.m.,  and  the  roll^all 
will  follow  immediately  upon 
lishment  of  a  quorum,  which 
circa  12  noon. 

Other  roUcall  votes  will  occuj- 
the  afternoon,  hopefully 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  45  A.M.  TOMt)RROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 


if  there  be  no  further  business 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
ance  with  the  previous  order, 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1975,  at 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  24,  1975: 

The  Judiciary 

Phil   M.  McNagny,  Jr.,  of  Indiaia,  to  be 

U.S.  di.strict  judge  for  the  norther  i  district 

of  Indiana  vice  George  N.  Beamer,  Ideceased. 

Department  op  Justice 


ti 
(f 


dl  strict 


G.  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  t( 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alask  ^ 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 

Donald  B.  Mackay,  of  lUinois, 
attorney  for  the  southern  district 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappolntihent) 

P.  Ellis  Almond,  of  North  CarollfiA. 
U.S.    marshal    for    the    middle 
North   Carolina   for   the   term   of 
(reappointment) . 

Jesse  W.  Grlder,  of  Kentucky, 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Wllllan 
derson,  term  expired. 

James  R.  La£foon,  of  California, 
marshal  for  the  southern  district 
fomla  for  the  term  of  4  years  ( 
ment ) . 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Lamond,  vicar,  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  Willowdale,  Geneva, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  Creator  of  heaven  and 
Earth,  Ruler  of  the  vast  reaches  of  inter- 
stellar space  beyond  our  comprehension; 
we  come  lief  ore  You  this  day  with  a  sense 
of  need  and  fulfillment. 

We  know  that,  of  ourselves,  we  cannot 
save  ourselves;  we  have  often  seen  our 
fondest  hopes  and  brightest  dreams  fall 
short  in  the  face  of  great  and  pressing 
human  needs. 

In  this  time  and  season,  we  turn  to  You 
with  the  faith  of  our  fathers  to  ask  but 
three  things: 

That  You  guide  us,  that  we  may  walk 
in  the  path  of  peace. 

That  You  lead  us,  that  v.e  may  seek 
tlie  truth. 

That,  with  all  Your  childien.  we  may 
at  the  end,  find  rest  and  comfort  from 
our  labors.  Amen. 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
oUier  purposes,  aU  points  of  order  against 
the  following  provisions  in  said  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 
2  and  6,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  In 
title  I — ^"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development" — beginning  on  page  2.  line 
7  through  line  21.  begiuuing  on  page  4,  line 
1  through  line  '".  and  beginning  on  page  5. 
line  18  througli  page  0,  line  7;  and  in  title 
II — "Independent  Agencies" — begimUng  on 
pace  13,  line  7  through  line  24,  beginning 
on  page  14,  line  16  through  page  19,  line  7, 
beginning  on  page  19,  line  17  through  page 
20,  line  10,  beginning  on  page  23,  line 
14  through  page  26,  line  17,  and  begiiining 
on  page  30,  line  21  through  page  31,  line  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Dexansy)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 


vation  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  today  dur- 
ing the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  tlie  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  POSTAL  SERVICE  OF  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  TO  SIT  WHILE 
HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley)  ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Postal  Service  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  committee 
may  meet  while  tlie  House  is  in  session 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.    8070,    DEPARTMENT    OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—INDEPENDENT   AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1976 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  563  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bxs.  563 

Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  8070)  making  i«>proprUtlons 
lor  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

p7«?  ^f^^"*^  ■"**  ^°^  sundry  independent 
executive   agencies,    boards,   bureaus,   com- 
n-i-ssions,   corporations,   and   offices   for   the 
CXXI 1294— Part  IG 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electionic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  339) 


Alexander 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

Blaggl 

Blester 

BoUiug 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conyers 

Danielsou 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Dowiii:.  . 

Drinan 

Early 

Erlenbom 

Esch 


Eshleman 

FasceU 

Penwick 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flsber 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Fulton 

Gibbons 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hebert 


Moakley 
Mtdlohan 
Moshcr 
Nedjd 
O'Brien 
Patman,  Tex. 
Price 
Rees 
ReuBs 
Ridunand 
Ranealio 
Rosenthal 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Solarz 
SpeUman 


Heckler,  Mass.    Steiger.  Ariz, 


Hilllfi 
Horton 
Howe 
Jarman 


Stokes 
Stratton 
UdaU 
Ullnutn 


Johnson.  Colo.  Vander  Jast 


Jones,  Ala. 
I«udrum 

Long,  La. 

Matsun&ga 

Michel 


Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUaon.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Young,  Ga. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  352 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION  AND  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  SIT  TODAY  DURINO  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OB'  H.R.  8070,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT-INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaney>  has  been 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta>  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

nrACCUKACIES  IN  PBESS  VEBSION  OF  HOUSE 
ACIIOK  ON  FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRUIINAL  PBO- 
CEDUKE  ACT 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Humgate 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  HHNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  speak  out  of  order  be- 
cause of  tlie  description  in  today's 
Washington  Post  of  the  bill  we  passed 
yesterday.  The  bill,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  news  report,  does  not  cor- 
respond to  what  I  understand  it  c<»i- 
tains.  The  report  states  that  the  bill  lib- 
eralia«s  the  Supreme  Court  rtiles,  where- 
as it  takes  a  more  conservative  ap- 
proach. 

The  news  report  states  it  would  dim- 
inate  the  power  of  the  prosecutor  to 
issue  arrest  warrants,  whoeas  under  the 
Wigctos  amendment  which  was  adopted 
and  which  is  in  the  bill  it  does  no  such 
thing.  It  leaves  the  power  just  as  it  is. 
Then  the  news  report  states  it  would 
give  the  defendant  access  to  evoything 
in  the  presmtence  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  the  Members 
will  read  the  discussion  in  the  Rscord 
which  I  had  vith  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dukam),  they  will 
find  the  news  report  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  3^clding. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I,  too,  join  with  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Missouri  (Mr.  Humgate) 
in  his  ranarlcs.  The  story  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  ts 
100  percent  wrong  in  every  single  factual 
recital  of  what  was  accomplished  in  this 
bilL  It  is  au  incredible  example  of  In- 
accurate reporting. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  be  set 
straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  doing  so  and  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.    Speaker,  House 
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Resolution  563  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideratioa  of  HM.  8070.  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
certain  ottier  agencies,  commissions,  and 
ofHces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1976.  and  the  transition  period  ending 
September  30. 1976. 

House  Resolution  563  provides  that  all 
ix>ints  of  order  against  tlie  following 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and 
6  of  rule  XXI  arc  waived:  In  title  I — 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment"— beginning  on  page  2,  line  7 
through  line  21,  beginning  on  page  4,  line 
1  through  line  13,  and  beginning  on  page 
S.  line  18  through  page  6,  line  7;  and  in 
title  n — "Independent  Agencies" — be- 
ginning on  page  13.  line  7  through  line 
24,  beginning  on  page  14,  line  16  through 
page  19,  line  7,  begiiuiing  on  page  19, 
line  17  through  page  20,  line  10,  begin- 
ning on  page  23,  line  14  through  page  26, 
line  17  and  beginning  on  page  30.  line 
21  through  page  31,  line  7.  These  pro- 
visi<His  all  lack  authorization,  and  thus 
require  a  waiver  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI. 
These  provisions  also  ccmtain  reappro- 
priations  of  unexpended  balances,  and 
thus  require  a  waiver  of  clause  6,  of  rule 
XXI. 

The  total  appropriation  provided  for 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
12  independent  agencies  in  the  bill  is 
$51,429,024,000.  The  biU  also  provides  $5,- 
434,617,000  for  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  varge  the  adwtion  of 
House  Resolution  563  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  Hit.  8070. 

»«r.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  C^Deaker,  I  yidd  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Bau- 
iiAif). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  an  interest  in  parUamen- 
tary  procedure,  I  must  confess  that  this 
rule  and  others  like  it  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. Not,  only  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out,  is  this 
rule  offered  to  protect  those  pai-ts  of 
this  bill  not  presently  authorized  by  law, 
but  a  cursory  check  of  the  provisions  of 
the  rule,  compared  to  my  research  on 
the  bill,  stuyws  that  the  rule  protects,  toe 
example,  each  one  of  the  booze  or  whisky 
funds  also  contained  in  this  bill,  most 
of  which  have  no  authoi-ization  in  law 
and  would  have  been  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

They  range  from  $200  for  some  of  the 
smaller  commissions  up  to  15,000  for 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation.  That 
agency  has  the  largest  t^petite  for 
entertainment  in  this  Mil. 

The  larger  question  Involved  in  this 
procedure  goes  to  the  fundamental 
nature  ot  the  annoprlatlcm  process.  If 
we  are  to  be  asked  continually  to  waive 
points  of  order  against  legislation  In  an 
imKoprlatian  bill,  or  points  against  ap- 
proprlatloos  without  legislative  autbwl- 
zation,  then  we  no  longer  need  author- 
izing oommittees  and  their  staffs. 

Ur.  Speaktr.  I  think  it  Is  regrettable 
that  we  have  to  continue  to  waive  the 


ai  e 


tie 


m  ay 


( in 


colle  je 


rules  of  the  House  which 
such  a  fashion  as  to  protect 
ests  of  all  Members.  Of  cou 
be  done  by  majority  vote 
this  precedent  is  set  for 
appropriation  bills,  I  would 
our  rules  are  not  just  being 
in  etTect  are  being  repealec 
comes  great  danger  to  the 
individual  Members  who 
the   bill.   Members   should 
what  we  are  doing  and  refleit 
plication.s. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  thunk 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
answer  to  the  gentleman  fr 
(Mr.  Bauman)  that  there 
points  in  this  bill  that  need 

On  page  2.  lines  8  through 
the  release  of  $662,300,000  ol 
tract  authority  is  not 
by  the  House  or  the  Senate 
the  $525  million  for  pay 
tion  of  low-income  housing 
not  autliorized,  and 
needs  a  \»  aiver.  Language  oi 
viding  a  transfer  of  $964 
active     unexpended 
budget  authority  may 
islation  in  an  appropriatior 
quently,  there  is  need  for  a 

In  title  n,  the  $42,790, 
tion  for  the  Consumer 
Commission  is  not 
736.000  for  the  Council  on 
al  Quality  and  Office  of 
Quality  is  not  fully 
of  $3,486,622,000  for  the 
nautics  and  Space  Admin: 
fully  authorized.  The  sum  oi 
is  not  authorized  for  the 
Foundation.  Also  not 
500.000  for  the  medical 
gram  under  tlie  medical 
and   miscellaneous 
appropriation  account  of 
$768,520,000   is  not 
EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
way,  under  the  rules  of 
handle  this  legislation 
waivers. 

Consequently,  they  are 
suppoH  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nd 
quests  for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr 
the  previous  question  on 

The  previous  question  was 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


written  in 

the  inter- 
se,  this  can 
However,  if 

respective 
suggest  that 
imended  but 
.  With  that 
1  linority  and 
object  to 
realize  just 

on  the  im- 


th  J  gentleman 


tie 


WJ  s 


PERMISSION  FOR 
THE   JUDICIARY   TO 
DURING  THE  5-MINUT] 


Spe  iker, 


Mr.    RODINO.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  pe^tted 
today  during  the  5-minute 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
McFall).  Is  there  objectio|i 
quest    of    the    gentleman 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


let  me  say  in 
Maryland 
are  several 
aivers. 
22,  in  title  I, 
annual  con- 
autiiprized  either 
On  page  4, 
meits  of  opera- 
projects  are 
consefuently  that 
page  6  pro- 
nlillion  of  in- 
housing 
technically  be  leg- 
bill.  Conse- 
.'aiver. 
1,00 »  appropria- 
Pr  duct  Safety 
authori:  ed,  and  $2,- 
E  nvironment- 
Ei  vironmental 
authorii  ed.  The  sum 
Ns  tional  Aero- 
islra'tion  is  not 
$711,100,000 
National  Science 
auth<  rized  is  $3,- 
info  mation  pro- 
a<:  ministration 
operati  ig   expenses 
he  VA.  and 
authorized  for  the 


net 


any  other 

House,  to 

today,   without 


tie 


iveded,  and  I 
further  re- 


Spej  ker. 


I  move 
resolution. 

ordered. 

to. 
laid  on  the 


COM!  IITTEE 


ON 
$IT  TODAY 
RULE 


I    ask 

Committee 

to  sit 

rule. 

(Mr. 

to  the  re- 

from    New 


th; 


tenpore 


June  2iy  1975 

CONSID  ERATION 


PROVIDING    FOR 

OP  H.R.  8030  TO  INCREASE  TEM- 
PORARY DEBT  LIMITATK  )N  UNTIL 
NOVEMBER  15, 1975 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  cal 
Resolution  562  and  ask  for 
diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  562 

liesolreiL  That  upon  the  adop 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to 
2(  1)  i6)  of  nUe  XI  to  the  coniraty 
standing,  that  the  House  resolv^ 
tJie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union  for  the 
the  bill    iHR.   8030)    to   increas  i 
poraiy   debt   limitation   until 
1975.  and  all  points  of  order 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  After 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
continue    not    to   exceed    one 
equally  divided  and  controlled 
man  a)id  ranking  minority 
Comn\ittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
be    read    for   amendment    unde; 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
sideration  of   the  bill  for  ame: 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the   House  with  such 
have  been  adopted,  and  the 
lion  shall  be  considered  as 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
« Ithout     intervening     motion 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tembore.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  Calif oiTiia  ipHr.  Sisk> 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  :  rora  Ohio 


He  use 


N<  vember 


gee  sral  i 
bill 
t  jur, 

b; 

mer  iber 
tiel 


u  Imet 


amendme  its  as 


<  Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  1 


self  such  time  as  I  may  consim  e. 


Mr.   Speaker,  House  Reso 


provides  for  an  open  rule  witl  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8030,  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  tonporary  debt  Mmit  until 
Novemljer  15,  1975. 

House  Resolution  562  proHdes  that 
all  points  of  order  against  t  le  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  pr  >visions  of 
clause  5,  rule  XXI  of  the  Ri  les  of  the 
House  <  prohibiting  appropris  bions  in  a 
legislative  measure)  are  wai^  ed.  House 
Resolution  562  also  waives  al  points  of 
order  against  clause  2(1)  (6)  >f  rule  XI, 
the  3 -day  rule.  This  waiver  is  neces- 
sary t>ecause  the  report  was  not  avail- 
able until  Friday.  If  the  wa  ver  is  not 
granted,  the  bill  cannot  be  Ifrought  up 
until  Wednesday. 

H.R.  8030  provides  that  he  public 
debt  limitation  is  to  be  $577  b  llion  until 
November  15,  1975.  This  is  146  billion 
above  the  debt  limitathm  of  i531  bilUon 
which  is  applicable  through  June  30, 
1975.  The  current  debt  limit  ition  con- 
sists of  a  (400  billion  perman  nt  limita 
tion  and  a  $131  billion  tempor  \iy  limita- 
tion. This  bill  makes  no  cha|ige  in  the 
pei-manent  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  562  in  ord<  r  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJR.  8030. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  oonsun  e, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explained, 
this  rule  provides  for  1  hoi  r  of  gen- 


<f  reetion  of 
up  House 
its  imme- 


lon  of  this 

ipove.  clause 

notwlth- 

Itself  into 

on  tlie 

consideration  of 

the  tem- 

15, 

dgaiust  said 

clfkuse  5,  rule 

debate. 

and  shall 

to   be 

the  chair- 

of  the 

bin  shall 

the   flve- 

it  the  cori- 

!nt,  the 

the  bill  to 

may 

prefrlous  ques- 

on  the 

passage 

ixcept    one 


ordi  red 
t  nal ; 


yield  my- 


ution   562 
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eral  debate  on  H.R.  8030,  increasing 
the  temporary  limit  on  the  public  debt 
tmtil  November  15,  1975,  and  that 
ens  bill  shall  be  open  to  all  germane 
iinsndments.  The  rule  waives  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI,  which 
is  the  3-day  rule,  and  was  neeiec  so 
that  the  bill  might  be  considered  on  the 
floor  today.  The  rule  also  waives  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  against 
the  bill  and  this  is  the  rule  that  prohibits 
appropriations  on  an  authorization  bill. 
Willie  H.R.  8030  does  not  contain  lan- 
guage expressly  appropriating  funds, 
there  are  some  three  provisions  in  the 
existing  statute  which  do  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appropriate 
funds  in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  interest  and  operating  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  public  debt.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tional boilerplate  language  in  rules  on 
ttie  public  debt  bill  and  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16,  1975,  the 
House  defeated  H.R.  7545  which  was  a 
bill  to  increase  the  public  debt  hmit  to 
$616.1  billion  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1975,  through  June  30,  1976.  This  bill 
would  increase  the  temporary  pubUc 
debt  limit  to  $577  billion  through  No- 
vember 15,  1975.  This  is  $46  billion  above 
the  debt  limit  of  $531  billion  which  is 
applicable  through  Jtme  30,  1975.  The 
present  permanent  pubhe  debt  limit  is 
$400  billion,  with  a  temporary  limit  ef- 
fective through  June  30,  1975,  of  $131 
billion.  This  bill  makes  no  change  in  the 
permanent  debt  limit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  8122,  PUBLIC  WORKS  POR 
WATER  AND  POWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1976 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on  behalf 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the  g«i- 
Ueman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Maddew),  I 
call  up  House  Resolutitm  565  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bxs.  565 
Resoived,  That  upon  the  adopUon  of  this 
resolution  It  sbaU  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
7  of  rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tlie  "Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.K.  8122)  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ment and  energy  research,  Including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Nuclear  BegtUatory  Commission,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Develt^ment  Admlnls- 
traticm.  and  raUted  Independent  agencies 
and  commlMtoM  tat  ttie  fiscal  year  fm^wg 
June  30, 1976.  and  the  period  endlnc  Sentem- 
ber  30,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 


points  of  order  against  the  following  provi- 
sions In  said  blU  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6.  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived:  In  title  I — "Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration" — 
beginning  on  page  2,  line  13  through  page  5, 
line  11:  and  In  title  IV — "Independent  Agen- 
cies"— beginning  on  page  25,  line  2  through 
26,  line  4,  and  beginning  on  page  27.  line  20 
through  page  28,  line   13. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  ti;  -3  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  public  works  bill  is 
annual  legislation  requiring  money  for 
much  needed  public  works  throughout 
the  Nation,  including  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  tlie  Bomieville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  power  agencies 
of  th.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appal  ~  ;hian  Regional  Development 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
missi 1,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  Tennesee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
m:.A  Administration,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
th3  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  othor  purposes. 

i:r.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  565 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  making  these  appropriations. 
House  Resolution  565  also  provides  that 
all  points  of  arder  are  waived  against 
the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6,  rule 
XXI,  frr  certain  proxisions  of  the  bill. 
The  waiver  for  clause  2  is  needed  be- 
cause certain  programs  have  to  be  au- 
thorized. The  waiver  for  clause  6  Is 
needed  because  certain  provisions  in  the 
bill  provide  reapproprlations. 

House  Resolution  565  also  waives  the 
provisions  of  clatise  7  of  rule  XXI,  the 
3-day  rule,  because  the  b"'  wal  not  filed 
on  last  Friday  befcro  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and.  thus,  could  not  be  brought 
up  until  Wednesday  without  this  waiver. 

Mr.  C.-eaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agi-ee  with 
the  statements  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  .  I  want 
to  point  out  a  little  more  on  two  or  three 
provisions  on  which  waivers  are  asked. 
The  annual  authorization  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion Act,  H.K.  3473,  passed  the  House  on 
June  20,  1975,  but  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted into  law.  The  annual  authorization 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
passed  the  Senate  m  June  17,  1975,  and 
the  House  on  June  20,  1975,  but  has  not 
yet  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  authorization  bill,  HJR.  4073,  for 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs  passed  the  House  on  May  19, 
1975,  but  has  not  yet  been  enacted  Into 
law.  In  consequence,  waivers  are  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  request  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  qtiestlon  on  the 
resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— INDE- 

PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1976 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  aa  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8070)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
independent  executive  agencies,  boards, 
bureaus,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
coTT)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DT   THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  ol  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  B.R.  8070,  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tiie  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consoit  agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Hie  Chair  recognizes  the  goitleman 
from  B£assachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  ChaUinan.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  comume. 

Mr.  Chalxman,  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Members  would  permit  me  to 
complete  my  statement  and  also  if 
they  will  permit  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to  com- 
plete thehr  statements  and  then  we  would 
be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
which  might  develop  as  a  result  of  the 
statements  and  as  a  result  of  the  bill 
itself. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  their  attention 
to  this  bill,  for  Uie  time  they  have  spent 
on  the  Mil,  for  t^ie  exceCent  cooperation 
In  examining  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  for  the  In- 
credible amount  of  time  that  all  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  able.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  spent  on  the  bin  Itself  and 
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the  time  that  was  spent  by  the  Mem- 
bers In  the  committee. 

I  also  commend  the  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Homer  Skarin,  and  Richard 
Malow  and  Paul  Thomson,  for  the  great 
amoimt  of  time  that  they  put  into  the 
bill  and  for  their  expertise,  knowledge, 
judgment  and  advice  on  the  bill  Itself. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  before  the 
Committee  today  the  HUD-independent 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1976.  The 
bill  provides  funding  for  12  independent 
agencies  and  for  the  broad  array  of  mis- 
sions managed  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  bill  were  reached  only  after  a  long 
period  of  hearings  and  seilous  delibera- 
tions. They  reHect  the  many  complicated 
and  difficult  issues  faced  by  this  sub- 
committee. I  believe  that  the  decisions 
we  reached  m  this  biU  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable—and I  believe  they  are  responsi- 
ble in  view  of  a  potential  $67  billion  deficit 
In  fiscal  year  1976. 

We  have  not  provided  everything  that 
everyone  would  Uke.  To  do  that  would  be 
to  forsake  the  trust  placed  in  us  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  It  is  instructive 
and  hiteresting  to  note  that  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  rep- 
resenting a  broad  spectnmi  of  interest 
groups  appealed  for  more  than  $1.6  bil- 
lion of  appropriations  above  the  budget 
request  for  the  programs  contained  In 
this  bill.  rtuLt  dramatically  illustrates 
toe  budget  priority  dilemma  that  both 
this  subccanmittee  and  the  Congress  face 
The  HUD-lndependent  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  is  typical  of  the  total 
budget  of  the  Government.  Fully  70  to  75 
percent  of  this  bill  is  essentlaUy  un- 
controllable. That  Includes  nearly  all  the 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  a  substantial  part  of  the 
appnvriations  for  HDD. 

The  Issue  of  controllability  as  it  relates 
to  this  bill  is  best  illustrated  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Increased  educational  bene- 
nts  approved  by  Congress  last  year  for 
veterans  required  an  additional  $2  bUUon 
In  supplemental  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  And  we  know  before  this  bill 
even  passes  this  House,  before  the  fiscal 
year  evaa.  begins,  that  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  1978  supplemental  appropriations 
will  be  required  to  meet  veterans  educa- 
tion benefits.  Now  I  am  aware  that  we  all 
supported  those  increased  benefits — but 
their  cost  both  in  1975  and  1976  and  in 
the  out  years  is  at  the  heart  of  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  budget  control. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $51,429  - 
024.000  In  new  obUgational  authority  for 
the  agencies  covered  by  the  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976.  This  is  $24,930,210,000 
above  the  amount  approved  In  1975. 
Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  let 
me  explain  briefly  that  the  large  increase 
in  new  obUgational  authority,  is  directly 
attributable  to  a  change  In  the  method  of 
scorekeeping  budget  authori^  for  the  as- 
sisted housing  programs.  Prior  to  fiscal 
year  1976  a  commitment  to  enter  into  a 
40-year  housing  subsidy  contract  was  not 
counted  as  budget  authority.  Only  when 
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an  appropriation  was  made 
previous     contract     comi 
budget  authority  counted.  . 
budget  recognizes  that  the 
enter  into  contracts  is  an 
to  make  payments  for  as  loni 
Therefore,  the  $682,300,000 
nual  contract  authority  ,___ 
bill  pi-ovides  a  maximum  of  _ 
000  in  new  budget  authorit ' 
year  period.  Again,  this 
crease  is  an  effort  to  be 
letting  you  see  the  total  , 
not  just  approving  $682, 
subsidized   housing 

year  1976.  What  we  are 

ing  a  contractual  obligation 
eniment  for  a  maximum  U 
authority  of  $26  billion— 
reflected  that  full  40-year 
the  budget  totals. 

On  a  comparable  basis  w.. 
adjustments  are  made  for 
contract  authority,  the  bill 
775,024,000  for  1976.  This  Ls 
below  the  budget  request 
480,000  above  the  compai 
provided  in  1975. 

Mx\  Chairman,  the  new  . 
sidized  housing  program  is 
ginning  to  get  underway 
period  of  the  subsidized 
toriiun,  announced  on  ,„. 
is  now  almost  30  monOis. 
starts,  which  were  running  . 
rate  of  2.3  million  units  in 
less  than  1  million  dmlng 
ter  of  this  year. 

I  beheve  we  all  recogni^ 
housing  industry  is  cyclical 
nature — but  it  should  be 
without    an    active 
program  the  current  home 
pression  will  only  be  further 
The  section  8  program  is  t. 
in  town.  It  was  proposed  by 
isti-ation  and  the  Congress 
and  enacted  it  into  law 
progi-am  may  work.  It  may 

lyst  that  will  get  the 

moving  and  provide  a  safe, 
»for  low-income  Americans. 
mittee,  however,  is  concernei  1 
ultimate  cost  of  this  prograi  i 
concerned  about  the  cost  la 
we  remain  concerned  about 
troUable  nature  of  this  progi 
What    the    committee    is 
therefore,  is  a   10-percent 
creases  in  the  "fair  market 
"fair  market  rent"  is  the 
effecting   the  level   of  _  _ 
On  page  5  of  the  report  a 
the   "fair   market   rents" 
"walkup"  units  and  new 
Depending  on  a  family's 
sidy  can  range  from  a  small 
the  "fair  market  rent"  up  to 
ing  the  full  amoimt. 

The  10-percent  cap  is  not 
kill  the  section  8  program 
signed  to  Insure  that  the 

the  committee  have  some 

over  this  program.  To  do  less 
be  meeting  the  committee's 
ity— either  to  the  Congress  or 
lean  taxpayer. 
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In  other  areas  of  HUD,  we  .. 
vided  $20  million  of  new  annufi 
authority  and  $800  million  of 
authority  for  the  rent  supplement 
gram.  These  funds  are  intended 
vide  for  increases  occurring 
fuel  and  utility  costs. 

We  have  increased  the  Section 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  Loa^ 
$300  million — we  have  added 
for  a  total  of  $525,000,000  for  pijblic 
ing  operating  subsidies — and, 
have  provided  $2,790,000,000 
munity   development  block 
gram.  This  is  $40  milUon  above 
et  estimate  and  that  $40  mill;  on 
geted  directly  at  the  small  to\  ns 
metropolitan  areas  that  coul( 
of  the  vagaries  of  the  CD  forrjula 
up  emptyhanded. 

Turning  to  the  Veterans'  .... 
tion,  the  committee  recommer  ds 
of  $16,431,764,000  in  new  budget 
ity  for  the  veterans  programs 
sents  an  increase  of  $1 27,747 JBOO 
the  1975  appropriations.  As  I 
outset,  tlie  committee  recognia  s 
needs  of  the  VA  will  continue 
and  will  require  not  less  thar  _ 
tional  $1  billion  in  supplemental 
pi'iations  in  1976. 

The  f  mids  recommended  in 
provide  benefits  and  services 
000  veterans,  to  65,000,000  ... 
their  famihes,  and  to  3,900,000 
of  deceased  veterans.  More  _ 
lion  people,  comprising  about 
of  the  total  population  of  i_ 
States  are  potential  recipients 
fits  provided  through  the 
ministration  by  the  Federal  _ 

The  VA  employs  over  200,1. 
approximately  180,000  of  thes< 
essary  to  operate  the  medical 
This  includes  the  operation  ol 
pitals,  and  numerous  nursing  .. 
outpatient  facilities.  Direct  an( 
teed  housing  loans  have  been 
date  aggregating  in  excess  of 
lion  to  more  than  9  million  vet 
servicemen.  The  life  insurance 
administered    and   supervised 
benefit  of  the  servicemen, 
their  beneficiaries  have  ^.- 
age  exceeding  $98  billion  to 
000  policyholders. 

By  any  measure,  the  Veterans 
istration,  and  the  programs  it 
are  both  large  and  costly.  This 
committee  took  special  note  in  ^ 
of  the  problem  of  overpajrmeni  s 
to  the  GI  biU. 

These  overpayments  are 
result  of  four  factors: 

First,  legislation  authorizing 
and  prepayment  of  benefits; 

Second,  the  failure  of  trainin  [ 
tions  to  advise  VA  of  initial  . 
and  changes  in  training  statu 

Third,  failure  of  trainees 
changes  in  training  status;  ani 

Fourth,  relaxation  of  , 

sure  tunely  benefit  payments. 

Both  the  C<mgress  and  the 
leaned  over  backwards  In  an . 
sure  that  students  attending  sibool 
their  GI  checks  in  time.  ITie 
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supports  this  posture,  but  with  overpay- 
ments running  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  we  also  intend  to  look 
further  into  this  matter  in  the  coming 
months.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
offers  the  kind  of  comprehensive  benefits 
available  to  the  veterans  in  this  country. 
We  must  insure  that  these  benefits  are 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended — and  tlie  committee  intends  to 
do  just  that. 

Now,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  othe-r 
agencies  in  the  bill,  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
we  are  recommending  a  total  of  $3,486,- 
622,000  to  carry  out  the  space  program. 
This  is  about  $52  million  below  the  budg- 
et estimate  and  $255,477,000  above  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  Nearly  all  the  Increase  above 
1975  can  be  attilbuted  to  the  first  of 
two  peak  funding  years  for  the  space 
shuttle. 

As  I  said  last  year,  the  shuttle  is  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  space  program. 
It  will  make  space  flight  routine— and  it 
has  the  potential,  particularly  In  the 
areas  of  biomedical  and  .space  manufac- 
turing programs,  to  return  many  times 
over  the  original  investment. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  committee  actions, 
and  I  would  urge  you  to  take  a  moment 
to  examine  them. 

The  National  Science  Foimdation  re- 
quested a  total  of  $751,400,000  for  1976. 
This  biU  provides  $707,100,000,  which  is 
a  reduction  of  $44,300,000  below  the 
budget  request.  In  addition,  $4  miUiou 
has  been  provided  for  the  .special  foreign 
currency  program. 

Here  again,  the  report  goes  into  the 
detail  of  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions, but  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  comment  on  the  progiams  of 
the  Foundation.  I  think  all  of  us  are  fully 
aware  that  the  activities  of  the  NSF  have 
been  questioned  in  recent  months.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  representatives  of  the 
press,  and  countless  American  taxpayers 
nave  been  openly  critical  of  the  use  of 
tax  revenues  to  finance  seemingly  frivol- 
ous and   iiTelevant   scientific   research 
projects.  A  number  of  specific  examples 
nave  been  cited  and  responsibility  for 
some  has  been  attributed  to  tlie  Founda- 
tion. However,  when  you  examine  the 
lacts  objectively,  I  think  you  wiU  come 
away  ulth  the  knowledge  that  in  most 
cases  the  responsibility  for  these  ques- 
tionable grants  rests  with  agencies  other 
than  the  NSF— and  some  of  the  charges 
or  frivoUty  stem  from  an  inadequate  un- 
derstanding of  the  scope,  puiTXJse,  and 
intent  of  the  research.  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  is  aware  of  a  responsibility  to 
wisure  that  the  quality   and   value  of 
scientific  research  undertaken  is  com- 
mensurate with  tax   dollars  provided. 
With  the  recommendations  provided  in 
tnis  biU  and  report,  I  beUeve  the  com- 
mittee meets  that  responsibiUty, 

What  we  have  done  is  both  balanced 
and  constructive— and  I  believe  that  the 
actions  taken  hi  this  bill  will  make  the 
loundatlon  a  better  Institution  In  the 
coming  months. 


For  the  programs  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  we  are  recom- 
mending a  total  of  $768,520,000  In  1976. 
That  is  $68,525,000  above  the  level  pro- 
vided last  year,  and  it  is  $25,720,000  abovef 
the  budget  request.  We  are  providing  in- 
creases for  the  following  activities: 

First,  $6  milUon  for  a  total  of  300  per- 
manent po.sitions  for  waste  water  treat- 
ment gi-ant  activities. 

Second,  $2  million  above  the  budget 
request  for  academic  training — and 
v.ithin  that  amount  we  are  providing 
funding  for  a  national  work  force  for 
environment  and  energy.  The  pilot  proj- 
ect was  undertaken  in  Illinois,  and  it  has 
had  high  marks  from  officials  at  EPA. 
Third,  $10  million  for  the  "clean  lakes 
program." 

Fourth,  SIO  million  to  restore  State 
grants  for  v.at?r  quaUty  to  the  1974 
level. 

Fifth.  $3,750,000  to  restore  State  grants 
for  air  quality  to  tlie  1975  level. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
committee  is  recommending  $40  milUon. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  almost  $8  mUUon 
below  the  budget  request.  The  commit- 
tee's action  continues  the  orderly  con- 
version of  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  a  standby  mode.  Persomiel  strength, 
which  stood  at  6,241  on  June  30.  1973, 
will  be  reduced  to  1,400  positions,  by  the 
end  of  next  Jmie. 

I  know  Uiat  some  of  you  will  argue 
ve.T  persuasively  today  that  conthiued 
fimding  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
Is  no  longer  necessary.  I  would  only  say 
that  the  current  military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  requires  that  some  standby 
Selective  Sei-vice  System  be  in  place.  The 
committee,  over  the  past  3  years  and 
during  the  coming  year  is  attemptmg  to 
move  in  that  direction  in  as  orderly  a 
manner  as  possible.  Next  year,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  will  test  a  new  an- 
nual registration.  It  wiU  b«»  implemented 
and  evaluated  early  h\  1976.  If,  and  I 
underscore  if,  the  annual  registration 
works.  I  think  we  will  see  the  permanent 
employment  level  of  the  Selective  Service 
bottom  out  at  300  to  400  people. 

For  the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Commission  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $42,790,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $6,195,000  above  the  President's 
budget.  The  Commission  has  an  impor- 
tant, imique,  and  very  difficult  job.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  this  new  agency  has  had  some 
growing  pains.  We  believe  that  the 
amount  reconmiended  in  this  bill  is  both 
fair  and  constructive.  In  the  mean- 
time, w«  know  that  problems  exist,  and 
the  committee  will  continue  to  monitor 
the  Commission's  activities  in  the  commg 
year. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  provided 
the  budget  requests  for  the  Consumer 
Information  Center,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty,  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  and  the  U  S. 
Army  Memorial  Affairs  Directorate. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  concludes  the 
summary  I  plan  to  make.  If  there  are 
any  si)ecific  questions,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcotx).  myself, 
or  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
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be  glad  to  answer  them,  after  they  have 
completed  their  statements. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  thoroughly 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND).  I  would  Uke  to  say  that 
this  bill  represents  many  controversial 
agencies,  many  important  agencies.  Our 
committee  represents  a  wide  variety  of 
political  philosophy  and  intei-est  in  all 
of  these  agencies.  We  have  taken  time 
to  study  the  programs  thoroughly  and 
comprehensively,  and  we  have  com- 
promised on  many  of  the  budget 
amounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  we  have  doiie 
a  good  job,  and  I  want  to  suggest  that 
anybody  who  has  further  questions 
should  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  is  exception- 
aUy  weU  done  this  year.  Tliere  are  manv 
changes  here  which  the  Members  should 
study. 

Ml-.  Chair.man,  w  e  have  brought  a  bill 
out  of  our  committee  which  reflects  om* 
studied  judgment  for  the  aUocation  of 
available  funds  for  the  coming  year.  It 
is  a  bill  which  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  support.  Mr.  Boland  has  ex- 
plained the  bill  quite  clearly  and  com- 
prehensively—and very  ably  as  usual. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain what  the  committee  intended  when 
we  made  our  proposals. 

SECTION  8 

In  the  case  of  the  annual  contribu- 
tions for  assisted  housing  we  were  at- 
tempting to  provide  the  Department  of 
Housuig  and  Urban  Development  with 
the  necessary  tools  to  fully  implement 
the  new  section  8  housing  program.  As 
most  members  already  know,  this  pro- 
gram was  established  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  Since  the  biU  was  passed  in 
the  fall  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secre- 
tary have  left  the  Department.  The  new 
Secretary  impressed  the  committee  as 
being  very  competent,  and  wiUing  to  do 
everything  in  her  power  to  get  the  hous- 
ing industry  moving  again.  But,  we 
must  all  i-ecognize  that  with  new 
leadersliip  at  the  top,  and  with  new  pro- 
grams to  hnplement,  the  Department  !•? 
facing  some  difficulties  in  getting  the 
new  programs  into  fuU  swing. 

We  have  also  added  a  provision  which 
will  force  the  Department  to  come  back 
before  our  committee  If  they  find  it  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  fair  market  rents  more 
than  10  percent.  The  committee  felt  that 
this  was  the  wise  course  since  there  was 
no  direct  provision  for  congressional 
oversight  in  this  particular  area.  As  the 
leadership  in  the  Department  knows,  the 
members  of  our  committee  are  more  than 
willing  to  give  them  any  support  which 
we  believe  is  reasonable  and  proper  to 
carry  out  theh-  mission.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  some  form  of  congressional 
oversight  is  necessary  In  any  program 
with  the  extensive  long-term  cost  Im- 
plications of  this  houshig  program. 

HOUSDrC    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

In   the  housing  for   the  elderly  or 
handicapped,  section  202  program,  the 
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committee  has  mcreased  the  budget  lim- 
itation on  loans  by  nearly  40  percent.  Tli« 
committee  felt  that  tiiis  program,  despite 
its  recent  restructuring.  Is  a  major  tool 
which  can  be  used  to  alleviate  the  still 
serious  housing  problems  facing  our  older 
Americans.  Section  202  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  housing  programs  ever 
enacted  by  Uie  C^ongress,  and  it  has 
prov&a  itself  to  be  effective  and  virtuaUy 
witliout  any  of  the  problems  of  malad- 
ministration and  scandal  which  have 
plagued  other  programs. 

The  conunitfcef;  therefore.  ha.s  in- 
creased the  limitation  on  loans  from 
$215  million  to  $.300  mimou  lo;-  the  com- 
ing year.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  thai  thi.^ 
program  will  continue  to  be  as  effective 
in  construciion  fixianring  in  tl:e  future  as 
it  has  beeu  in  tlie  past.  , 

One  of  the  i't.'.Tie.s  which  ha.s  mused  the 
ccmmitt»e  much  concern,  and  ha.s  gen- 
erated as  mudi  discussion  as  any  other 
problem,  in  the  question  of  operating  .sub- 
-•iidies  for  low-income  housing  projects. 
La^t  year  the  committee  heard  testimony 
that  faidicated  that  part  of  these  operat- 
ing subsidies  were  being  used  to  pay  for 
tenant  travel  and  tenant  babysittins 
.services.  Tliese.  of  course,  are  not  exam- 
ples of  the  major  use  to  which  the  funds 
are  placed.  But  they  do  indicate  that 
there  is  a  problem. 

Over  the  past  few  y«\is  there  have 
been  several  causes  for  the  increasing 
numbers  of  local  housing  authorities— 
LHA's — whidi  have  been  imable  to  op- 
erate without  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Government:  Part  of  the  problem  t\-as 
tlie  so-called  Brooke  amendments  which 
made  it  impassible,  in  many  cases,  to 
charge  any  rent  whatsoever.  The  second 
cause  can  be  traced  to  a  rebellion  against 
authority  which  has  brought  about  a  . 
feeling  among  many  of  the  tenants  of 
low-income  bousing  projects  in  many  of 
our  larger  cities  that  housing  Is  some- 
thing that  they  are  "owed."  and  that 
there  is  no  obligation  on  their  part  to 
either  pay  a  portion  of  their  income  for 
it,  or  to  discharge  any  responsibility  for 
its  care  or  upkeep. 

The  tlih^,  and  perhaps  most  difficult 
cause  to  contend  with,  has  been  the  cost 
of  general  inflation  and  the  hicrease  in 
utfllty  costs  in  partkmlar.  This  problem. 
which  has  affected  all  Americans,  has 
struck  with  particular  ferocity  at  those 
on  fixed  Incomes,  and  those  LHA's  which 
were  operating  near  the  margin  to  start. 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  the  Secretary  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  Production  is  equally  con- 
cerned with  this  problem,  and  has  insti- 
tuted a  perfonnanoe  funding  system 
which  should  help  in  bringing  up  tlie  level 
of  management  in  many  of  the  problem 
LHA's.  We  fear  that  operating  suiisidies. 
if  not  carefully  controlled,  will  lead  to 
a  situation  in  which  the  most  inefficient 
will  be  subsidized  for  their  ineffidency, 
thereby  cxeating  a  vicious  drcle  in  which, 
they  will  only  become  more  inefficient 
Subsidies,  when  granted,  must  be  care- 
fully controlled  to  prevent  such  degra- 
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<i  the  Department  of  Hou.sinf 
D3velonment  is  correct. 
that  they  are.  then  the  formi 
vide  $36,4CC.00G  for  the 
in  ihc  coming  year.  But,  if 
does  not  woi-k,  and  v,e  suspec 
not,  then  we  have  provide  I 
clonal    $40,000,000    specificafy 
SMSA  balances.  Under  our 
SMSA  balances  will  get  a 
$40  million,  and  could  get 
$76,456,000.  We  sincerely 
will  be  the  higher  figure,  sine- 
is  badly  needed  in  many  of 
oommunities.  But,  if  the  forijiula 
down  again,  then  we  have 
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least  some  funding. 

COLLtOE    HOUSING 

In  my  district,   as   in 
aroimd  tlie  Nation,  many 
universities   still    have 
which  must  be  met.  For  exaAple 
Poly  at  San  Luis  Obispo  last 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  aw^ 
of  fully  qualified  students 
ready  been  accepted  for  the 
because  there  was  no  acceptafjle 
available  either  on  or  off 

This  year  the  committee 
the  Department  to  make 
payments  of  principle  as  loahs 
plete  unfinished  college  housl  ig 
or  for  demonsti-ation  project^^ 
or  environmental  problems, 
that  this  is  both  a  reasonable 
course,  and  hope  that  it 
alleviate    the    problems    on 
c?inpuses. 
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was  no  budget  request  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  taken  this  (.ction  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  tliat  w ;  are  con- 
vinced that  this  mosoey  is  ne  essai-y  to 
carry  ca  comprehensive  plann  ng  at  the 
various  levels  of  government,  and  sec- 
ond, because  we  were  under  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  a  budg€  t  amend- 
ment in  the  ajnount  of  $50  miL  ion  would 
be  fortiicoming. 

The  Question  (u  comni-eliiiv  ive  plan- 
iiiug  {slants  has  l>een  befwe  th  :  commit- 
tee teveral  times  recently,  end  still  pie- 
.sents  a  problem  which  mus ,  be  ad- 
drer^scd.  The  Coneres?.  m  pa  5suig  the 
Ucucing  and  Community  De^  elopment 
Act  of  1974,  has  endorsed  ths  concept 
uf  j-ixcialized  revenue  sharing  <  ?ith  luiits 
Oi  local  government  for  man:  housing 
and  community  development  activiti.}i;. 
When  the  President  sent  the  C  ongress  a 
proposal  to  d^er  onr-lialf  of  he  funds 
;i!)):ropriated  for  fiscal  year  19'  5  we  held 
hearinsis  which  indicated  to  tin  commit- 
tee that  such  a  delerral  v.as  co:  rect.  The 
other  body,  in  accordance  jpitii  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impound  nent  Act 
t«ok  action  to  deny  that  deferr  il,  and  so 
the  funds  have  been  m.ade  rvs  liable  for 
obiifj.Ttioii. 

co-iiit-.Mxr  de\xujpmi:nt  blocc    cr-'nts 

There  has  been  a  recurring  q  lestion  ai, 
io  whether  funds  from  commun  Ity  de^-el- 
opmcnt  block  grants  can  be  used  for 
lilanning  activities.  It  ha.s  beer  the  ^'iew 
of  our  committee  that  such  t  se  is  ap- 
propriate, and  seems  to  be  in  full  con- 
formance •v\ith  the  provisions  of  law. 

Many  of  the  witnesses,  how<  ver,  have 
indicated  that  there  is  a  majc  r  area  of 
(juestion  about  using  these  1  unds  for 
planning  purposes.  These  questions  do 
not  spring  from  the  legislation,  since 
planning  is  listed  as  one  of  tl  e  eligible 
activities,  but  rather  from  the  question 
of  what  is  the  legislative  intent. 

Otu-  committee  caimot  tmderj  band  why 
a  community,  any  community,  would  be 
unwilling  to  divert  1  or  2  perc<  nt  of  the 
block  grant  money  it  receives  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  this  slanning. 
We  all  agree  that  it  is  importai  t.  We  all 
agree  that  it  is  necessary.  Anl  on  our 
committee  we  all  agree  that  it  can  and 
should  come  from  that  blo;k  grant 
money.  Tlierefore,  we  have  included 
clear  direction  that  such  fund !  are  eli- 
gible for  use  for  planning. 

11 UD      EECIOXAI,     aCAKAG£MX:]  [T 

Under  the  appropriation  for  regional 
management  and  services  our  o  >mmittee 
lias  been  less  tlian  pleased  wltli  the  per- 
formance of  the  regional  offic<  s.  In  my 
own  district,  I  have  had  a  proii  lem  with 
the  "fair  market  rents"  under  the  sec- 
tion 8  housing  program.  For  nearly  6 
months  we  have  endeavored  b »  get  the 
regional  office  in  San  Francla  o  to  re- 
examine the  problem  and  mal  e  neces- 
sary adjustments.  Weeks  pass  b  dore  let- 
ters are  acknowledged.  Months  pass  be- 
tween request  and  response.  7  le  prob- 
lem of  bureaucratic  Inaction  is  la  totally 
tmnecessary  burden  on  America's  de- 
pressed housing  indtistry.  It  is  \  [me  that 
the  Congress  remind  these  e  nployees 
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that  they  are  civil  servants,  and  that 
they,  too,  must  answer  to  the  people  who 
make  up  their  constituencies.  This  year 
the  committee  has  cut  the  budget  re- 
quest by  15  percent.  We  look  for  marked 
improvement  in  the  coming  year.  If  no 
improvement  is  seen,  then  we  may  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  we  have  not  yet 
cut  deeply  enough. 

CONSUMER    PRODUCT    SAFETY    COMMISSION 

Now  we  reach  one  of  the  most  inter- 
e.^ting  agencies  in  this  bill,  and  one  which 
lias  given  the  committee  some  problems 
from  a  budgetary  point  of  view.  The 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  is 
a  unique  body  in  that  it  serves  as  the 
major  Federal  consumer  advocate  in 
Washington.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
Americans  will  be  exposed  to  hundreds 
of  billions  of  products  today,  any  one  of 
which  may  injure  or  harm  them.  The 
CPSC  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  making  sure  that  those  himdreds  of 
biUions  of  products  are  safe,  a  major  re- 
sponsibility by  any  standard. 

The  Commission,  which  is  still  less  less 
tlian  2  years  old,  has  moved  forward  with 
commendable  caution  in  is.suing  regula- 
tions and  standards.  We  all  recognize 
that  regidatory  powers  are  such  that  they 
can  be  easily  misused,  and  in  Washing- 
ton one  often  wonders,  who  regulates 
the  regulators?  We  do  look,  however, 
for  greater  production  in  the  coming 
year. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  concerned  with  the  amount  of  re- 
sources which  the  Commission  has  been 
forced  to  devote  to  the  proposed  ban  on 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  handgun  am- 
munition. The  committee  has  noted  with 
pleasure  the  reports  that  the  authorizing 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  moved  to  report  legislation  to 
remove  from  the  CPSC  any  authority  to 
regulate  either  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  handgim  ammunition.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  both  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary. Control  of  handguns,  by  direct  or 
indirect  means  should  rest  with  the 
Congress. 

Another  area  of  some  concern  is  the 
unique  legislation  which  established  the 
CPSC.  The  Commission  views  itself  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  has  recognized  that 
section  27{k)  of  the  CPSA  makes  the 
Commission  unique  in  that  it  is  free  to 
disagree  publicly  with  the  budget  sub- 
mission of  the  President.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Commission  may  be  the  object  of 
further  controversy,  and  that  the  present 
capability  of  the  office  of  congressional 
affairs  may  be  diluted  as  current  tem- 
porary employees  are  lost  I  urge  the 
Commission  to  preserve,  wherever  pos- 
sible, this  resource. 

XNVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  new  to  our  committee  this  year,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  problems.  Chief  among  these  has 
been  the  volume  of  complahits  received 
by  many  members  of  the  committee  con- 
cerning the  seeming  disregard  by  the 
EPA  of  both  congressional  Intent  and 
common  sense  in  the  pesticide  area.  The 
committee  is  aware  that  the  authorizing 


committee  has  only  recommended  a  3- 
month  extension  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation due  to  their  deep  concern  in  this 
area.  We  have,  therefore,  added  a  limita- 
tion to  parallel  that  action. 

On  the  12th  of  June  I  felt  compelled 
to  bring  my  own  concerns  to  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Trains  attention  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

WA.SHINGTON.    D.C.. 

June  12. 1975. 
Hon.  RussFLL  Train. 

Administrator.   U.S.   Enrirontnental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dfar  Rnss:  I  am  most  disappointed  to 
learn  tliat  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  acted  precipitously  in  establish- 
ing a  hotline  lor  pesticide  complaints.  What 
may  be  worse  is  that  I  am  convinced  that 
information  included  in  the  EPA  radio  an- 
nouncement of  this  hotline  Is  grossly  in  error. 
Charges  that  pesticides  are  responsible  for 
hundred.s  of  deaths  each  year  are  wildly  ex- 
aggerated and  totally  without  substantiation. 

As  the  Ranlcing  Member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  which  must  approve  yonr  annual 
budget  I  share  your  deep  concern  that  effec- 
tive controls  should  be  established  for  highly 
toxic  chemical  agents.  However,  the  current 
trend  in  EPA  strikes  many  of  my  constitti- 
ents  as  being  highly  anti-agrtciUture. 

Small  farmers  feel  that  many  of  your 
regulations  add  such  complex  bureaucratic 
requirements  that  they  are  being  driven  from 
the  agricultural  field.  Chemicals  of  proven 
eftlciency  are  banned  because  of  unproveu 
fears. 

I,  and  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  want  to  see  you  succeed  In  your  efforts, 
fear  that  actions  such  as  the  decision  to  es- 
tablish the  pesticide  hotline — and  the  totally 
irresponsible  statements  which  accompanied 
it — may  do  irreparable  harm  to  your  credi- 
bility. 

At  the  earliest  possible  date  I  would  like 
to  be  given  a  full  report  on  how  the  decision 
was  made  to  establish  this  hotline,  how  the 
contract  was  awarded,  the  qualifications  of 
both  the  contractor  and  his  employees,  how 
the  Information  received  over  the  hotline 
will  be  utUlzed,  what  t'le  distribution  of 
such  information  will  be,  and  the  source  and 
amount  of  funds  used  to  finance  the 
contract. 

I,  and  other  members  of  my  committee, 
wiU  have  to  defend  your  annual  budget  be- 
fore the  whole  House.  TTiere  are  already 
enough  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
doubts  about  your  programs  to  make  ttils 
job  difficult.  Bureaucratic  bungling  and  hot- 
line big-brotherism  may  make  your  budget 
all  but  impossible  to  defend. 

It  is  my  belief  that  your  decision  to  award 
the  contract  to  establish  the  hotline  was 
based  on  highly  Inaccurate  and  incomplete 
information.  I  urge  you  to  reverse  that  deci- 
sion and  to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of 
the  entire  program.  I  would  also  urge  you  to 
Instruct  your  subordinates  that  the  restUta 
of  such  rash  decisions  can  weU  be  damage  to 
the  overaU  EPA  program — a  result  we  would 
both  deplore. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Burt  Talcott, 
VS.  Congressman. 

Neither  I,  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  committee  wants  to  do  anything  to 
harm  EPA,  or  to  reduce  their  ability  to 
perform.  However,  let  there  be  no  ques- 
tion that  just  as  the  people  hold  Members 
of  the  Congress  responsible  for  our  ac- 
tions, we  will  hold  officials  of  the  various 
agencies  responsible  for  their  actions. 
I  have  been  assured  by  Acting  Adminls- 


trato)-  Quarles  that  EPA  is  going  to  can- 
cel this  "hotline"  contract,  and  that  the 
entire  question  of  the  validity  of  such  a 
program  is  now  under  study  and  reevalu- 
ation.  We  will  review  this  situation  very 
carefully  to  see  that  any  expenditure  is 
proper. 

KATIONAI.    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  the  committee 
has  proposed  a  major  reduction  in  order 
to  preserve  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
decision  on  budget  priorities  in  the 
budget  request  next  year.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  making  the  best  priority  deci- 
sion passible,  and  I  also  believe  that  we 
cannot  fund  every  worthwhile  project 
which  comes  down  the  pike. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  deferral  of 
the  Pioneer-Venus  mission  I  hope  that 
we  are  not  adding  to  the  unemployment 
problems  of  the  aerospace  industry, 
which  is  already  heavily  impacted,  in 
thLs  regard  I  would  like  to  share  the 
conclusion  of  the  Chase  Econometric 
Study  which  states  that  although  "there 
are  a  number  of  conceptual  and  data 
limitations  to  an  aggregate  quantifica- 
tion of  the  returns  to  the  economy  of 
R.  &  D.  investment,  high  technological 
endeavors,  such  as  the  space  program,  do 
result  in  disproportionately  high  rates  of 
social  return  measured  in  terms  of  in- 
creases in  GNP  or  national  productivity." 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  infor- 
mation, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summaiy  of  the  Chase  Econo- 
metric Study: 

SvMMART  or  Chase  Econometric  Stitdt 

Chase  Econometric  Associates  have  just 
completed  a  study  for  NASA  on  "The  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  NASA  R&D  Spending."  The 
following  summary  of  the  Chase  study  In 
partlaUy  based  on  the  preliminary  Executive 
Summary  recently  received,  but  draws  tnobt 
heavUy  and  quite  literally  from  a  staff  re- 
port prepared  by  Dr.  Noel  Doherty  of  NASA 
Headquarters.  Dr.  Doherty  is  the  NASA  econ- 
omist who  served  as  the  technical  Interface 
with  Chase  during  the  course  of  the  study. 
The  Table  In  the  Appendix  is  reproduced 
from  the  Executive  Summary. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  assessing  the 
total  macroeconomlc  Impact  of  NASA  ex- 
penditures on  the  economy,  the  Chase  study 
is  the  most  extensive  study  to  date.  The 
Chase  study  employs  the  most  sophisticated 
econometric  models  available,  namely,  the 
186  inter-industry  input-output  model  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  200  equation  macroeconometrlc  model 
developed  by  Chase.  Both  models  Are  widely 
used  by  government  and  private  planners. 

nie  Chase  study  was  divided  Into  two 
phases.  In  the  first  phase.  Chase  employed 
the  input-output  model  to  analyze  the  short- 
run  economic  Impact  of  NASA  R&D  expendi- 
ttu*s.  Chase  found  that  ". . .  NASA  spending 
tends  to  be  more  stabilizing  m  a  recovery 
period  than  general  government  spending." 
In  addition.  Chase  found  that  "...  a  shift 
away  from  NASA  programs  to  other  federal 
programs  could  be  relatively  inflationary  In 
the  present  economy."  Purthennore,  "both 
goals  of  higher  employment  and  lower  rates 
of  Inflation  are  not  aided  and  possibly 
hindered  by  a  lower  level  of  NASA  ezpendi- 
tures." 

The  second  and  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant phase  of  the  Chase  study  considered 
the  long-run  effects  of  NASA  R&D  ezpendl- 
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tures.  It  was  divided  Into  two  parts.  Part  I 
was  devoted  to  deveIoi;>liig  an  aggres.sive  pro- 
duction function.  Specifically,  this  funcUou 
would  identify  tlie  relationship  existi:ig  be- 
ineea  NASA  R&D  expenditure  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  productivity  In  the  U.S.  economy 
over  the  period  1990  to  1974,  taking  Into 
arcount  all  other  variables  that  would  affect 
isrowili  In  productivity  (e.g..  "other '  R&D 
expenditure,  improvements  in  tlie  quality  of 
lnl»or.  additions  to  the  capital  stock,  .shifw 
In  output  mix,  etc.).  In  this  phase  of  the 
study,  Chs.se  found  that  the  social  rate  of 
return  on  NASA  K&D  expenditure  was  43 ' . . 
(7 his  supports  an  earlier  study  by  the  Mid- 
west Be.scarch  lJistitui«  in  whicii  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  estimate  of  a  33  sotial  rate 
of  return  on  NASA  investment  \\..s  very 
conservative.) 

Part  II  of  the  Cha.se  long-run  study  in- 
volved macro  simulations  over  the  period 
1975  to  1984.  The  production  function  devel- 
oped In  Part  I  was  assimilated  into  Che  entire 
Chase  Macroeoonomlc  model  and  all  of  the 
equations  were  solved  simultaneously  .-ind 
checked  for  consistency. 

The  purpoee  of  the  simiUaiions  was  to  de- 
lennLue  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
effects  that  changes  in  NASA  R&D  expendi- 
tures would  have  on  the  major  economic  in- 
dicator of  growth  and  stability.  Specifically. 
NASA  RAD  expenditures  were  increased  an- 
nually bjr  $1  bUIion  (1958  doHars)  over  Its 
"baseline"  < current  level)  expendltiuvs  and 
the  effects  on  the  various  components  of 
ONP  were  observed  over  the  period  1975  to 
1984.  Simulations  Involving  $100  million  and 
$500  mClllon  were  also  run  and  the  results 
were  fotmd  to  be  linearly  consistent.  More- 
over, it  was  found  that  equivalent  decreases 
in  NASA  expenditures  would  produce  effects 
of  exactly  the  same  magnitude  but  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  major  results  of  the  simulations  may 
be  subdivided  into  the  following  four  cate- 
gories: 


B  S:D 


be<  0. 


1.  Effect  on  GNP  (1958  dolla 

A.  Each  $1  billion  in  NASA 
retuius  approximately  $14  billia|i 
year  period.  This  is  equivalent 
cent   rate   of   return   over   thl 
wlien  later  returns  from  this 
included,  the  rate  of  return 
cent. 

B.  A  sustained  aunaal  incre 
R.VD  e.xpendiiure  of  $1  ijlUioii 
in  1<>75  would  increase  the  lev 
1984  by  «i-J2.5  billion. 

C.  Tl'.e  ftccunmlaiea  addiilo.-i 
vestnioiit  of  *.i  billion  over  the 
riod  will  return  $Sfl.4  bullion  o\ 
period,  and  will  coiuiiuie  to  1 
furtlier  into  the  future. 

It  should  l3€  noted  chat  twii 
ratio  and  the  rates  of  retura. 
section  A  above,  refer  to  only 
lit  GNP  restilti'.ig  directly  from 
in  proUucuviiy  attributed  to 
penditure.  Thus  the  38  percen 
cent)   rate  of  return  may  be  i; 
viewed  as  a  •'.special"  (partial) 
rtlaiing  only  to  productivity 
iu  this  Eeuse,  i.s  unique  to  hi 
programs. 

Xbe  actual  fhaiige  iu  GI>'P 
(than  the  $14  billion)  due  to 
plier  effects  that  are  coaunou 
not  degree)    to  all  expendltin-e 
stated  in  sulKectlons  B  and  < 
subsequent  !>ectlons  below)  do 
count  the  interaction  of  both 
multiplier  and  productivity 
expenditure  on  the  level  of  GNP 

2.  Elfect  on  Employment 
A.s   a  result  of  the   sustains 

crease  in  NASA  R&D  eKp?nditt|re 
lion,  the  unemployment  rate 
duccd  by  0.4  percent.  Since 
will  b»  approximately  100  millt>u 
that  date,  this  Indicates,  as  a 
matlon,  an  increase  of  400,000  Ji 
if  we  take  iiito  account  tlie 
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size  of  the  labor  foroe,  the  total 
1.1  million  new  Jobs. 

3.  Eifect  on  the  Consumer  Prlc 
Inaeased  levels  of  NASA  R&D 

will  .sjgniflcanxly  lower  the  futu*e 
CPI.  The  extent  of  the  reduction 
naturally   a   function  of  the   ext: 
inrrease    in    ■earlier''    levels   of 
evpc!idiT,are.  For  example,  the 
-siiow  that  a  sn.stalned  increase  iu 
expenditure  of  SI  billion 
v.iU  lower  the  1984  CPI  by  a  full 
This    result   may   be   better 
considering    the  effect  that  NAS^ 
vr  •t.iipnt  has  upo7i  the  nation's 
'>!  producai".  ity. 

4.  Effect  on  Productivity 
Tlie  above  cited  effects  on  GN] 

I'i  -nt.  and  Pilce  Levels  emanate 
sifenjdci,ui.  cfioct  that  NASA  12&1 » 
ture  has  upon  the  growth  rate  of 
produ.u;vity.  The  results  of  the 
show   nearly  a   14   percent 
ciie  rate  of  productivity  change 
.'.ulting   from   only  a  stistained 
NASA  expenditure  of  $1  billion 
in   1975.  in  short,  the  results  of 
investment  in  NASA  programs  is 
the  rate  of  growth   iu 
is   eventtially   translated   into 
higher   levels   of   employment, 
reaJ  inoome. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Alihougli   Chase,  MRI  and 
jiou;  tnat  there  are  a  number  of 
\iSi.<X     data     limitations     to     an 
quantification  of  the  returns  to 
of  RivrD  Investment,  the  results  of 
study   ave   consLstent  with   the 
the   other  economic   studies, 
country  and  abroad;  that  is.  that 
nologiral  endeavors,  such  as  the 
gram,  do  result  In 
rates  of  social  return  meastired 
Incre.wies  la  GNP  or  national 
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The  large  space  telescope  project  was 
explored  by  our  committee  In  some  depth 
this  year  during  our  hearings,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  case  that  the  scientists  make 
for  it  is  very  strong.  There  also  is  some 
merit  in  the  charge  that  we  have  de- 
voted a  disproportionate  share  of  avail- 
able resources  in  planetary  science.  In 
any  case,  the  committee  will  look  with 
great  care  at  the  entire  question  at  the 
time  of  the  next  budget  submission. 

NASA   MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

I  would  like  to  say  that  once  again  I 
was  deeply  impressed  witli  the  ability  of 
the  staff  at  NASA  to  show  that  they  are 
doing  the  most  effective  possible  job  with 
the  resources  we  give  them.  I  believe  tliat 
their  successes,  and  there  have  beeia 
many  of  than,  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  NASA  has  developed  a 
systeii\s  approacii  to  management.  By 
fully  utilizing  the  strengths  of  theii-  man- 
agement team,  and  by  setting  goals  and 
making  detailed  plans  on  the  methods 
tliey  intend  to  use  to  achieve  those  goals 
they  have  achieved  one  after  anotiier.  I 
commend  the  NASA  staff  for  their  ac- 
complishments, and  wish  that  other 
agencies  of  our  Government  would  study 
the  NASA  system  and  attempt  to  Imple- 
ment it  within  their  own  bureaucracy. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

I  believe  that  our  report  will  give 
Members  a  full  explanation  on  our  rea- 
soning for  the  cuts  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. But  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  stress  one  thing  which  is  included  in 
that  report. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  a 
number  of  news  reports  about  so-called 
"funny"  research  grants.  I,  and  many 
other  Members,  have  received  many  in- 
dignant letters  from  angry  constituents 
who  demand  to  know  how  I  could  vote  in 
favor  of  such  foolish  projects.  We  have 
received  a  report  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfQce,  the  congressional  watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury,  which  closely  ex- 
amined many  of  those  "funny"  grants. 
The  results  were  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  many  Members.  Most  of  the  grants 
were  not  what  ttiey  appeared  to  be.  As 
an  example,  a  study  of  the  sweat  of  Aus- 
tealian  aborigines  conducted  hy  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  Defense  dm'ing  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  was  intended  to  dis- 
cover how  the  aborigines  were  able  to 
exist  in  vei*y  hot  areas  without  suffer- 
ing from  heat-stroke  which  was  a  major 
problem  facing  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. While  the  research  was  not  totally 
successful,  it  was  able  to  find  several 
ways  to  help  our  troops  adapt  better  to 
the  hot  climate  of  Vietnam. 

In  any  case,  we  have  directed  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Foundation  to  make  Im- 
mediate progress  in  seeing  to  it  that 
titles  are  presented  in  a  manner  which 
will  give  the  layman  an  understanding 
of  what  the  potential  significance  of  the 
research  might  be. 

SELSCnvX  SERVICE   SYSTEM 

We  have  taken  steps  to  continue  the 
winding  down  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  In  this  bill.  This  year  r/e  have 
recommended  a  budget  of  $40,000,000  a 


decrease  of  nearly  $8  million  tnaxi  the 
request  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
Congress  has  directed  that  a  standby 
capacity  be  maintained  so  that  in  time 
of  National  Emergency  the  draft  oould 
be  quickly  implemented  at  the  direction 
of  the  Congress.  The  System  has  also 
been  given  major  responsibilities  in  the 
reconciliation  program.  Members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  anj'  further  reduc- 
tion at  this  time  would  seriously  harm 
the  ability  of  the  Selective  Sen'ice  Sys- 
tem to  carry  out  its  congressional  man- 
dates. 

VETEEANS"    AOMINISTRATIcAl 

Most  of  the  costs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration programs  are  fixed  by  vari- 
ous public  laws.  We  have,  however,  taken 
a  very  close  look  at  the  medical  care  pro- 
giam  and  the  construction  accounts.  The 
members  of  our  committee  take  very  se- 
riously our  obligation  to  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation.  We  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  VA  budget  request  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  doing  everything 
possible  within  available  resources  to 
meet  the  veteran's  needs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  report 
that  this  is  a  major  appropriations  bill.  It 
covers  a  vast  sweep  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's programs.  Housing,  veterans 
affairs,  environmental  concerns,  space, 
science,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects. 
The  committee  has  woiiced  for  many 
months  on  this  bill.  Hearings,  examina- 
tions, and  finally  the  actual  drafting  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House.  We  have 
had  two  constraints  which  we  have  had 
to  woric  with  throughout  that  process. 
The  first  is  that  we  bear  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the 
Congress  in  meeting  the  obligation  of  the 
pe(H>Ie  of  this  Nation  to  our  veterans,  to 
the  poor  and  elderly  in  need  of  adequate 
housing,  to  the  future  generations 
through  our  investment  in  science  and 
research  and  to  the  Congress  which  looks 
to  us  for  guidance  in  these  matters.  Sec- 
ondly, we  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
limited  fimds  available  for  these  pro- 
grams, and  that  we  must  weigh  each  re- 
quest so  that  the  final  allocation  will  give 
us  the  best  possible  return  on  the  tax 
dollar  invested. 

I  believe  that  we  have  done  our  best 
to  meet  oiu:  responsibilities  within  both 
of  those  coimtries.  We  have  made  cuts 
where  we  felt  that  they  were  wise,  and  we 
have  made  judicious  additions  where  we 
felt  they  were  needed.  We  received  total 
requests  for  $51,429,070,000  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority  for  the  coming  year. 
We  have  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  which 
recommends  $51,429,024,000  in  new  ob- 
ligational  authority.  When  we  make  this 
recommendation  to  the  House  we  be- 
lieve that  it  represents  the  best  possible 
allocation  of  resources  within  the  budget 
request. 

I  would  far  rather  have  brought  out  a 
bill  that  was  well  below  this  recommen- 
dation, as  would  have  others  on  the  com- 
mittee. But,  in  our  judgment,  Uiat  was 
not  possible  at  this  time.  It  is  within 
the  budget,  and  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  urge 
Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 


The  CHARIMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electi'onic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  annotmces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  tlie  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to  re- 
cord their  presence.  The  call  will  be  taken 
by  electi'onic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  Na  3401 


Andre  AS,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Rangel 

Aspin 

Fulton 

Rees 

Badillo 

Gibbons 

Richmond 

Beard,  B.I. 

Harris 

Roaentbal 

Biaggi 

Harsha 

Bunnela 

Bingham 

H6bert 

Sarasin 

Boiling 

Hlllis 

Scheuer 

Butler 

Hyde 

ShUBter 

Chappell 

Jarman 

Solars 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Ala . 

Stanton, 

coums,ni. 

Leggett 

James  V. 

Conrers 

McBwen 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dlggs 

Mann 

Stokes 

Dodd 

Martin 

UdaU 

Downing 

Moakley 

UUman 

Drinan 

Montgomerj- 

WUson,  Tex. 

Edwards.  .Ma. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wright 

Erlenbom 

Moeher 

ZablocU 

Kch 

Nedzl 

Fiynt 

O'Brien 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Natcber) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Kssibn- 
MEmt.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  8070,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  whereupon  376 
Members  recorded  their  presence,  a  quo- 
rum, and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  fr<Hn 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  half -hour 
notice  quorum  call,  I  had  almost  con- 
cluded my  remarks.  I  hope  we  can  get 
on  with  this  bill,  it  is  very  important. 

In  housing,  we  have  allocated  the  bud- 
get request  of  $662  million  plus  for  as- 
sisted housuig. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  committee 
believes,  along  with  the  strong  majority 
of  Congress,  that  housing  is  tremendous- 
ly important  to  many  people  in  America 
today  for  many  reasons.  It  provides  basic 
shelter,  which  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us.  It  provides  jobs,  particu- 
larly in  the  construction  industry,  which 
has  been  deeply  hurt  by  the  recession. 
It  provides  a  lot  of  auxiliary  opportuni- 
ties for  both  jobs  and  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  we  should 
fund  section  8  to  the  extent  that  we  have. 
I  am  sm-e  that  many  people  share  my 
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concern  thut  we  may  be  sowing  some 
seeds  of  dissension  when  we  pennit  the 
fair  maricet  rent  upon  which  the  rental 
subsidies  are  based  to  be  as  high  as  $7,467 
iier  annum  for  new  housing  for  a  small 
family,  for  a  2-bedroom  apartment  in  a 
high  rise  in  New  Yorit  C?ity.  Obviously, 
there  are  many  people  in  America  who 
are  not  working.  Middle  America  is  going 
to  be  overburdened  by  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram, particularly  if  all  of  those  who  are 
eligible  tmder  the  law  would  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  We  have  to  presume  that  those 
who  are  eUgible  may  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  bill,  but  we  have  placed  some 
limitation  on  the  amotmt  of  funds  that 
can  be  spent,  and  we  are  convinced  tliat 
the  olBcials  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Departmoit  are  anxious  to 
make  this  program  woric.  They  imder- 
stand  that  considerable  troubles  could  be 
caused  by  providing  too  much  of  tlie  sub- 
sidy money  to  go  to  one  section,  or  to  a 
small  number  of  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  I  think  the  bill  is  also 
providing  adequate  care  of  our  veterans. 
We  continue  in  America  to  pi-ovide  bene- 
fits e<iual  to  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  better  than  any  other  country  at 
the  present  time.  We  provide  a  good  deal 
for  research,  wliich,  of  course,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  and  sur\'ival  of  our 
country. 

We  could  liave  limited  the  Consiuner 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  any  de- 
termination over  liandgun  ammunition. 
But  we  did  not  do  that,  feeling  that  the 
proper  authorizing  committees  had  this 
problem  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  placed  a  lim- 
itation on  EPA,  under  the  pesticides  pro- 
gram, because  of  the  problems  they  have 
had  with  the  hotline  and  a  few  other 
areas.  In  other  words,  I  believe  we  have 
thoroughly  considered  all  of  these  agen- 
cies, worked  out  fair  compromises,  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

BCr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr.  Pitqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  BAassa- 
chusetts.  the  chedrman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, a  question. 

Within  the  NASA  portion  of  the  bill 
there  is  an  item  relating  to  two  future 
programs,  the  large  space  telescope  and 
the  Pioneer- Venus  program. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
knows,  the  L8T  program  is  in  a  study 
phase  and  would  not  start  development 
for  another  year.  This  program  repre- 
sents a  national  resource  in  astronomy 
which  would  not  be  launched  until  the 
early  1980's  and  would  be  used  for  10  or 
more  years.  The  LST  will  look  deeper  in- 
to siMice  with  greater  definition  than  has 
ever  been  possible  for  optical  telescopes. 
It  is  a  scientific  instrument  of  unprec- 
edented capability. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pioneer-Venus 
program  is  a  continuation  of  our  rela- 
tively modest  but  highly  successful 
planetary  exploration  program  with  an 
orbiter  spacecraft  and  multiprobe  space- 
craft to  be  launched  in  May  and  August 
of  1978  and  arrive  simultaneously  at 
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Venus  in  December  of  1978. 
effort   and   approximately 
have  been  expended  to  assure 
return,  low  relative  cost  missv>n 

I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  that,  in  the  last 
refers  to  the  deferral  of 
Venus    development    prograln 
mean  a  complete  spacecraft  r 
a  substantial  increase  in  ti 
cost? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question 
this:  Does  the  gentieman 
language  in  the  report  as 
to  reprogram  sufficient 
able,  for  the  Pioneer- Venus 
minimize  cost  and  meet  a 
date? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  knows — and  I 
fact  that  the  gentieman  is 
most  knowledgeable  Members 
particular  area  on  the  Comm^i 
ence  and  Technology — the 
requested  for  research  and 
for  NASA  was  $2,678,380,00 
committee  reduced  that  by 
lion. 

We  directed  NASA  to 
ment  between  the  large 
and  Pioneer- Venus.  A  total  0^57 
was  requested  for  Pioneer 
the  committee  reduced  that. 
Pioneer-Venus  by  $48,400,00(1 
NASA  to  make  a  judgment 
not  it  ought  to  go  ahead 
space  telescope  or  Pioneer- Ve|ius 

There  has  been  some 
tronomers  that  NASA  is 
too  many  resources  on 
tronomy  and  not  enough  on 
astronomy. 

Last  year  the  committee 
concern  about  the  large  spac  ; 
which  will  be  launched  in 
and  will  be  directed  at  deei 
tronomy. 

As  a  result  of  that  concern 
some  rethinking,  and  I  thiiiE 
position  of  the  committee 
tified.  NASA  now  indicates 
can  be  a  savings  of  money 
program  with  the  use  of  a 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  with 
Pioneer- Venus  program,  this 
lem  which  gives  the 
deal  of  concern.  As  the 
indicated,  we  have  already 
$27  million  on  the  project 
is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Florida  *Mr.  Fuqua)  and 
mittee,   as  well  as  the 
Science    and    Technology, 
mothballing  this  program 
would  cost  considei'ably  more 
consequently  it  would  result 
of  the  team  that  is  responsible 
neer-Venus. 

We  are  concerned  about 
have  information  from  Dr. 
Administrator  of  NASA, 
same  concern. 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to 
sentiments  of  the  other 
subcommittee,  but  as  for  me, 
I  would  be  inclined  to  suppor 
ment  of  the  gentieman  from 
Fuqtta)  and  state  that  if 
reprogram  moneys  from  oth^ 
of  NASA  into  Pioneer- Venus, 
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wo  years  of    Senate  agrees  with  this 
>53    million    for  my  part  I  think  I  would 
a  high  data     tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.   FUQUA.   Mr.   Chairmah, 
gentleman  will  yield  further, 
elate  the  statement  made  by 
man,  because  as  we  have 
it  would  cost  considerably 
redesign   of   a   spacecraft, 
window  would  be  double  in 
would  be  in  1978. 

My  real  question  was  this 
.spend  money  so  they  could 
they  would  not  run  into  any 
with  the  Subcommittee  on 
tions,  would  they? 

The  authorizing  committee 
viewed  this  rather  carefully  in 
as  the     ings,  and  the  House  expressed 
appreciate  the     approving  the  project. 

one  of  the        Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairmaji, 

in  this     in  this  colloquy  advise  NASA 
teeonSci-    reprogi-aming  of  particular 
amount    any  other  program  for  Pioneer 
development    so  far  as  this  Member  is 
and  this     are  going  to  look  carefully  at 
$49  mil-     budget  next  year  to  make  sure 

reprograming  of   funds   this 
a  judg-     Pioneer- Venus  is  not  simply 
telescope     in  next  year.  We  are  not  going 
,600,000    ment  those  programs  with  any 
Yenus,  and     funding  next  year  because  the 
Ve  reduced     been  taken  out  of  other 
and  asked    year.  In  short,  whatever  fimd 
vhether  or     programed  cannot  be  ultimatelj 
the  lai-ge     in  future  budget  requests,  ant 
ductions    must    be    identified 
savings. 
Does  the  gentleman  follow 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes,  I  do.  and 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
e4pressed  its    gentleman  yield? 

telescope,       Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the 

Shuttie     from  Texas, 
space  as-        Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ter  of  information,  g<ring  baek  tc 
ject  of  housing.  I  would  like  tc 
there  is  any  money  in  this  bil 
local    housing    authorities 
maintenance  costs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  hav< 
lot  of  money  building  low-co  t 
units,  and  to  let  them  deteriorale, 
being  able  to  paint  them  and 
of  the  plumbing  and  do  the 
maintenance    work    is    a 
waste. 

Is  there  any  money  in  this  bil 
purpose? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  we  do 
million  recommended  in  this 
eraUng  subsidies  for  local 
thorities.  That  will  take  care 
maintenance  problems,  and  in 
we  have  also  provided  $20 
annual  contract  authority 
repair  and  maintenance. 

As  the  gentleman  from 
Kazen)  knows,  the  public 
grams  are  run  by  some  2,700 
ing  authorities  across  the 
4  xpress  the    provide  more  than  a  half  blllio|i 
of  the    to  meet  the  escalating  fuel, 
think  that    and  operating  costs  for  those 
the  state-        Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  what 
^orida  (Mr.    as  I  am  siu-e  it  concerns  a  lot  of 
is  able  to    tlie  fact  that  these  local 
activities    ties  do  not  iiave  the  money 
and  if  the    rent  income   to  maintain  the^e 
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and  after  having  spent  so  much  money 
on  them,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  them 
run  down. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  also  add  that  we 
are  very  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  many  of  the 
local  housing  authorities.  The  Depart- 
ment has  established  a  performance 
funding  ss^stem  where  it  will  compare  the 
performance  of  an  efficient  LHA  with 
others  of  comparable  statistics,  such  as 
size,  number  of  units,  age  of  the  units, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  and  as  a  result 
of  additional  funds  which  are  being  tar- 
geted for  upgrading  selected  local  hous- 
ing authorities,  we  believe  that  the  per- 
formance funding  program  is  going  to 
add  substantially  to  the  improvement  of 
local  housing  authority  efficiency.  It 
looks  as  though  this  could  be  a  successful 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  to 
page  32  of  the  committee's  report  deal- 
ing with  NASA's  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  fiscal  year  1978.  The  paragraph 
reads: 

The  Committee  also  directs  that  iio  funds 
be  used  to  begin  work  on  modifying  the 
40x80  Wind  Tunnel  at  the  Ames  Research 
Center  until  the  Committee  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  necessary  funding 
m  a  formal  budget  request. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  members  of 
his  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  considered  In 
great  detail  the  facility  requirement  in 
question  during  the  recent  NASA  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  authorization  review. 
It  is  true  that  the  40  by  80  wind  tunnel 
was  not  til  the  NASA  request— but  had 
been  left  out  because  of  OMB  limita- 
tions. All  of  the  evidence  that  we  col- 
lected in  hearings,  supplemental  brief- 
ings, even  a  committee  trip  to  personally 
mspect  and  study  the  facility,  and  meet- 
ings with  members  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry strongly  supports  proceeding  with 
work  on  the  40  by  80  tunnel. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
delaying  work  on  modifying  the  tunnel 
which  would  impair  the  long-range  ca- 
pabmties  of  U.S.  aviation,  both  military 
and  civil,  "nils  facility  would  provide  the 
only  capability  in  the  United  States  for 
full-scale  testing  of  advanced  rotoicraft 
and  vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  land- 
mg  aircraft. 

This  requirement  has  become  critical 
during  the  past  decade  during  which  both 
civil  and  military  rotorcraft  have  ad- 
vanced significantly  In  speed  capability. 
Consequently,  they  can  no  Icwnger  get 
adequate  evaluation  in  any  existing  test 
facility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  dis- 
tmguished  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  members  of  his  committee 
to  con^der  eliminating  the  paragraph 
at  the  top  of  page  32  of  this  report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  ta  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  first 


of  all,  let  me  congratulate  the  gentieman 
on  the  work  that  he  has  performed  in 
this  area  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Aviation  and  Transportation 
R.  &  D.  and  as  a  member  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee. 

The  concern  we  had  here  is  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  budget  request  for  the 
40-by-80-foot  wind  tunnel. 

This  committee  over  the  years  has 
been  zealous  in  what  it  has  done  in  the 
field  of  wind  turmels. 

Back  in  1955,  imder  the  extraordinarily 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Albert  Thomas  of 
Texas,  this  subcommittee  got  to  work  on 
the  wind  turmel  problem.  At  that  time 
wind  tunnels  were  proliferating  in  a 
number  of  agencies  and  departments. 
There  was  no  coordination,  there  was 
overlapping  in  this  field,  and  there  was 
not  an  effective  use  of  wind  timnel  facil- 
ities. Therefore,  after  an  investigative 
study  was  made  with  respect  to  this 
problem,  a  coordinated  imitary  wind 
tuimel  plan  was  developed. 

That  program  was  followed  by  the 
agencies  involved  and  tlie  necessary 
facilities  were  provided. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  past  few  years  with  respect 
to  upgrading  and  modemiaing  various 
wind  tunnels. 

Mr.  IvOLFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
pledge  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  we  have  undertaken  in  science  and 
technology  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  civil  aviation  R.  &  D.  programs  and 
facilities.  This  review  will  be  our  liighest 
prioiity  in  the  aviation  area  during  the 
next  18  months.  However,  we  have  al- 
ready examined  the  40-by-80  faciUty  In 
sufficient  depth  to  be  a.'^sured  tiiat  the 
requirements  for  it  would  be  valid. 

Ml-.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentieman  from  Texas,  and 
would  agree  except  that  we  have  had  no 
information  or  justification  of  the  40-by- 
80-foot  wind  tunnel.  There  was  no  budg- 
et request  and  no  Information  from 
NASA  with  respect  to  this  program. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  House  Au- 
thorization Committee  had  put  $12.5  mil- 
lion in  the  authorization.  The  Senate  In- 
cluded no  money  for  this  program.  It 
went  to  conference,  and  there  was  an 
agreement  on  $12.5  million. 

Let  me  say  furtlier  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  that  we  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  wind  tunnels.  We 
recognize  the  absolutely  essentiel  nature 
of  this  particular  wind  tunnel.  If  in  the 
next  few  months,  from  other  areas,  there 
is  money  which  might  be  allocated  for 
tliis  40  by  80  wind  turmel.  I  think  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  be- 
cause of  the  great  amount  of  time  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  has  put  in  on 
this,  and  also  the  Information  that  was 
developed,  that  we  would  be  vei-y  glad  to 
listen  to  appeals  from  NASA.  And  cer- 
tainly, in  my  judgment,  the  subcommit- 
tee would  consider  a  reprogramuig  of 
funds  within  tiie  1976  budget  for  this 
purpose. 

This  vrill  not  take  care  of  the  problem 
immediately,  I  must  say  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas,  but  I  am  sure  that 
down  the  road  a  few  months,  after  NASA 
has  developed  additional  information  on 


total  wind  tunnel  requirements,  the  de- 
sires of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
be  realizable. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement,  and 
perhaps  we  can  continue  this  dialog  a 
little  later.  So  that  the  Record  can  show  a 
few  details  on  this  project,  I  would  like 
to  describe  it  further: 

This  project  provides  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Ames  Research  Centers 
40-by-80-foot  subsonic  wind  tunnel  to 
provide  an  increased  capability  for  full- 
scale  testing  of  various  advanced  types  of 
aeronautical  vehicles.  A  summary  of  the 
justification,  main  features,  cost  and 
schedule  is  as  follows: 

The  new  capability  would  provide  an 
increase  in  test  speed  from  200  to  300 
knots  by  replacing  the  existing  wmd  tun- 
nel drive  motors  and  fans  with  new,  more 
powerful  ones. 

This  capability  would  permit  the  test- 
ing of  advanced  rotorcraft  at  their 
higher  cruise  speeds  and  fidl-scale  wind 
timnel  testing  of  V/STOL— vertical  and 
short  takeoff  and  landing — aircraft. 

This  requirement  has  become  critical 
during  the  past  decade,  during  which 
both  civil  and  military  rotorcraft  have 
advanced  significantly  in  speed  capabil- 
ity; and,  subsequently,  they  can  no 
longer  be  adequately  evaluated  in  any 
existing  test  facility.  The  limitations  of 
current  test  facilities  were  recognized  in 
19S7  by  Uie  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Coordinating  Board— AACB — ^when  it 
initiated  studies  that  have  ultimately  led 
to  this  plan  to  repower  the  40-by-80-foot 
wind  tunnel. 

As  noted  above,  this  facility  is  needed 
primarily  to  study  low-speed — ^up  to  300 
knots— fiight  characteristics  of  rotor- 
craft. In  civil  aviation,  such  studies  are 
important  in  minimizing  structural,  and 
associated  safety  problems.  In  reducing 
aircraft  noise  during  landing  and  take- 
off, and  In  improving  flight  performance 
of  ail-planes  in  congested  terminal  areas; 
these  are  all  factors  that  strongly  affect 
the  Impact  of  air  transportation  systems 
on  their  environmental  surroundings  and 
on  total  energy  consumption.  Mllltarj- 
operations  also  impose  stringent  require- 
ments on  landing  and  takeoff  perfonn- 
ance  and  on  satisfactory  low-speed  flight 
characteristics  for  rotocraft  and  V/ 
STOL  aircraft.  Unquestionably,  the  pro- 
posed facility  modifications  will  enable 
development  of  significantly  Improved 
aircraft  systems  in  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary sectors. 

■  The  economic  justification  for  this 
full-scale  wind  tunnel  test  facility  lies 
In  the  demonstrated  savings  that  have 
acci-ued  in  aircraft  development  pro- 
grams when  fuU-scale  wind  tunnel  tests 
were  conducted  early  in  the  development 
program  and  before  the  expensive  com- 
mitment to  flight  tests.  Discovering  prob- 
lems during  the  flight  test  program  has 
sometimes  had  catastrophic  conse- 
quences. For  example,  the  AH-56A 
Cheyenne  helicopter  program,  which 
did  not  include  full-scale  wind  timnel 
tests,  was  terminated  after  a  $400  minion 
Investment,  against  which  the  cost  of  this 
facility  modification  appears  reasonable 

indeed.  Three  other  rotorcraft  types 

XV-1,  XH-51A,  and  XV-5— failed  during 
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«ind  tunnel  tests  and  before  flight  tests. 
All  of  these  failures  Involved  the  compli- 
cated interface  between  aerodynamics, 
dynamics,  and  structiures.  Therefore, 
tests  of  the  full-scale  hardware  were 
the  only  way  that  these  problems  could 
have  been  discovered.  Two  of  the  three 
aircraft  which  failed  during  wind  tuimel 
testing  consequently  underwent  design 
change?,  modifications,  more  testing  In 
the  wind  tunnel,  and  then  completed 
successful  flight  tests.  One — the  XH- 
51A — later  established  a  new  rotocraft 
speed  record.  The  XV-5A  is  currently 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing high  performance  V/STOL  airplanes. 

Therefore,  the  future  successful  devel- 
opmental testing  of  civil  and  military 
advanced  rotocraft  and  V/STOL  aircraft 
requires  that  the  40-by-80-foot  wind 
tunnel  be  repowered  to  increase  the  max- 
imum wind  speed  from  200  to  300  knots. 
By  Initiating  the  procurement  of  the 
long-lead  procurements  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  the  repowered  facility  will  be 
operable  during  the  third  quarter  of  1978. 

The  fiscal  year  1976  amount  required 
to  initiate  this  modification,  is  $14,00;,- 
000 — $12,500,000  for  construction  and 
equipment  and  $1,500,000  for  facilities 
planning  and  design.  To  complete  the 
second  phase — repowering — of  tliis  proj- 
ect an  additional  $20  to  $25  million  would 
be  required  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
on  this  side  we  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's statement  made  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqtja)  relative  to  the 
LST  and  the  Pioneer  Venus  program. 
We  support  the  project  and  ugree  with 
its  importance,  and  would  not  offer  ob- 
jection to  the  reprograming.  But  we 
would  like  to  liave  some  idea  as  to  where 
this  reprograming  money  would  come 
from.  1  think  we  would  want  some  in- 
formation to  make  sure  we  were  not  do- 
ing away  with  some  other  veiy  impor- 
tant projects. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)  makes  a  good  point, 
and  we  will  pursue  the  p<^t  the  gentle- 
man makes.  I  am  sure  that  NASA  will 
give  us  Infoi-mation  on  that. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wish  to  take  this  time  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  on  the  subcommittee  on  the 
work  that  has  gone  Into  the  bill  this  year. 
The  work  of  the  subcommittee  has  been 
greatly  expanded  because  of  the  environ- 
mental and  various  other  offices  now  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
chairman  and  the  other  members  as 
usual  have  given  us  a  good  bill,  and  we 
appreciate  the  very  fine  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
appreciate  my  colleague,  the 
from   Massachusetts,   yielding 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed 
league's  remarks  earlier  in 
the  gentleman  mentioned 
surveillance     by      the 
Committee   of   the   Consume 
Safety    Commission,    and 
there  are,  in  fact,  some  ^. 
nected  with  it,  because  the 
is  still  in  its  initial  stages  of 

Yesterday,  in  the 
ORD,  I  put  in  an  account  from 
&  World  Report  of  a  problem 
up  as  a  result  of  actions  by 
sumer  Product  Safety 
rected  toward  the  Marlin 
Co.  in  Wisconsin.  I  am  sure 
have  time  to  go  through  all 
tails  of  the  tremendous  pr   _ 
they  had  in  dealing  with  the 
sion.  I  realize,  as  the  report 
this  Commission  has  been 
most  impossible  mission  to  ov( 
10,000  products.  But  the 
particular  relatively  small  _ 
Marlin  Toy  Product  Co.,  as 
by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
I  put  in  yesterday's 
ORD   at   pages   20408   and    204D9 
to  me  to  be  a  clear  example 
regulatory  commission  by  on 
can  literally  bankrupt  a 

I  wonder  if  our  Committee 
priations  has  been  able  in  its 
responsibility    to   encourage 
mission  to  avoid  meticulously 
of  problem  whero  the  publishihg 
supposedly  bad   product,   whijh 
actually  had  been  corrected 
pany,  can  be  avoided  in  the 
we  rely  on  the  Committee  on  _ 
tions  to  partially  serve  in  an 
responsibility  to  make  sure  a 
ccHnmission  is  properly  doing 
is  not  wandering  in  to  areas 
does  not  belong,  I  wonder  if  ._ 
man  could  comment  on  what 
Ings  were  this  year  in  this  whole 
oversight  with  this  Commissio; 
Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentlema 
good  point.  I  regret  that  I  have 
able  to  get  the  time  to  read 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD  Of  ycstcrda 
This  Commission  is  only  2 
and  like  all  commissions  that 
young,  and  particularly  with 
sibiUty  that  the  Consumer  _ 
ty  Commission  has,  it  really 
time  to  creep  before  one  can 
The  Commission,   as  the 
knows,  and  I  think  has  said,  .  _ 
mendous  responsibility  becaui  e 
area  that  the  CPSC  operates 
some  20  million  injuries  p.  yea 
of    which    are    permanent, 
20,000  result  in  deaths. 

The  oversight  that  the  _ 
California  desires  I  think  is 
sibility  of  those  of  us  who 
particular  agencies,  and  if  the 
will  read  the  hearings  with 
the  CPSC,  I  think  he  will  find 
is  great  concern  expressed  by 
of  the  members  of  the  committee 
field  with  respect  to  small 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the 
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will  yield  further,  as  a  matter  ol 
this  particular  instance  the  Ma  lln 
Co.  coiTccted  the  so-called  defeat 
product. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Precisely,  but 
say  that  I — and  I  am  siu-e  I 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
mittee — have    been    impre£'-<id 
Chairman    of    the    Consimier 
Safety  Commission,  Mr.  Richar(  [ 
.son.  I  think  he  is  from  the  State 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  is. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  He  is  a  relatively 
man  who  was  in  a  small  business 
and  who  actually  is  a  self-made 
recognizes  the  problems  that  smiU 
nesses  have.  He  and  the  other 
of  the  commission  seem  to  be 
about  the  impact  of  the  rules 
lations  and  standards  that  migfa^ 
tablished  by  CPSC  and  how 
the  very  business  the  gentleman 
California  talks  about. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   If  the 
will  yield  further,  I  appreciate 
man  of  the  subcommittee's 
The  thing  that  seems  so 
about  this  particular  case — an< 
liope  there  are  not  too  many 
it — is  at  one  time  it  was  a  thriving 
ness  with  some  85  employees, 
almost  gone  bankrupt  now,  and 
complied  with  both  the  wishes 
Commission  and  the  FDA,  and 
mission  admitted  that  it  was 
pie  printing  error"  that  caused 
product  to  be  taken  off  the 
many  retail  businesses  all  aroitnd 
country.  These  were  retail 
that  used  their  product  long 
had  compUed  with  improving 
pletely  correcting  the  defect 

I  just  hope  that  our  subcommittee 
in  fact  use  its  capability  in  the 
process  to  make  sm'e  this  kind  of 
not  repeated  and  encourage 
mission — although  its  Chairman, 
as  the  gentleman  has  said,  has 
be  ^ry  responsible — to  see 
kinds  of  slips  or  misprintings  do 
cur  again.  The  tremendous  powei 
agency  can  literally  close  down 
businesses. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  _ 
for  making  the  case  with  respect 
particular  problem.  I  believe 
problems  that  come  to  toe 
most  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
a  concern  on  the  part  of  those 
minister  the  laws  under  which 
latory  agencies  operate,  to  be 
the  impact  of  the  standards  and 
tions  made  by  the  agencies 
agencies  are  concerned  with  the 
.sibility  of  those  who  enforce  the 
tions  because,  for  instance,  an 
tor  could  be  too  aggressive. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Or  toere 
desire  to  show  who  is  the 
boss"  over  these  businesses. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Oftentimes  I  thjnk 
fault  lies  there.  I  am  satisfied 
der  the  direction  of  the  Chainnai 
Commission,  Mn  Simpson,  toere 
monsense  enforcement  of  tbe 
regulations  and  standards  that 
established  under  toe  laws  toe 
compelled  to  enforce. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  that  some  of 
the  compliance  rulings  do  not  have  toe 
effect  of  doing  far  more  damage  than 
tlie  so-called  requirement  to  save  chll- 
drer.— or  whoever  they  are  trying  to  save 
liie  public — from  daraag^.  In  tliis  case 
Mmill  business  is  now  down  to  very 
lew  employees  because  of  this  Commis- 
sion ruling  and  tlie  admitted  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission.  Tliis  small 
business  is  struggling  mightily  to  recover 
from  the  misprint  that  occurred. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  sure  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  gentleman's  statenienus  to 
the  CPSC  can  be  helpful  to  the  picblem 
that  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  It  is  the  hope  of 
many  members  that  the  committee  im- 
press the  Commission  to  use  it.s  powers 
with  greater  care. 

Ml-.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  toe  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  have  asked  fov  this  time  to  discuss 
briefly  an  aspect  of  the  bill  which  trou- 
bles me  a  great  deal.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman-  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  assure  my  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
they  relate  to  section  8,  tiie  housing  pro- 
gram, is  correct. 

My  concern  is  that  very  few  Membei-s 
of  this  body  seem  to  understand  clearly 
the  consequences  of  the  program  which 
is  funded  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  can  verify  my  under- 
standing that  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  on  this  pro- 
gram, up  to  two-thirds  of  all  renters 
would  be  eUgible  for  subsidies  under  sec- 
tion 8  in  selected  cities. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  a  report  prepared  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  our 
committee,  a  study  was  made  of  the  rent- 
al pattern  in  a  sample,  selected  city, 
Peoria,  111.  As  I  said  in  the  full  committee, 
this  program  played  well  in  Peoria.  It 
foimd  that  two-thirds  of  all  rentere  in 
Peoria  would  teshnically  be  eUgible  for 
the  section  8  program.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  ever  occur  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  ever  approve  section  8  pro- 
grams for  all  In  that  locahty. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  But  I  toink  ex- 
perience in  the  food  stamp  program,  for 
example,  indicates  the  program  will  ex- 
pand to  its  ultimate  potential. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  another  a.spect 
about  the  number  of  eligible  recipients. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  two-thirds  figure 
in  the  Peoria  study  was  based  on  a  sta- 
tistical comparison  of  the  existing  rental 
market  and  the  existing  potential  rental 
customers. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  did  not  take 
into  account  a  possiblHty  that  with  such 
lavish  subsidies   available   people   now 
owning  homes  might  be  tempted  to  sell 
or  give  then:  homes  away  and  move  into 
some  kUid  of  subsidized  housing:  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Could  I  also  con- 


firm my  understanding  that  the  amount 
of  the  housing  subsidy  is  predicated  on 
a  formula  dealing  with  the  fair  market 
value  of  rent  which  is  done  on  a  survey 
and  in  some  areas  of  the  country  toe 
fair  market  value,  that  is.  the  value  of 
the  sulisidy  could  reach  $7,464  per  year 
per  family. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  subsidy  per  family 
in  the  city  of  New  York  could  reach  what 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  states. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  As  the  bUl  is  pres- 
ently before  us,  do  I  understand  further 
that  the  committee  has  permitted  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fair  market 
value  of  10  percent;  in  other  words,  in 
the  case  of  New  York  the  subsidy  could 
go  up  b5  $746  per  year? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  correct.  There  is  a  limitation 
of  10  percent  increase  provided.  If  there 
is  any  increase  more  than  10  percent, 
ihey  liave  to  come  back  and  justify  it  to 
us. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  understand,  but 
it  could  go  up  to  8.200  without  any  return 
to  Coni^ress  at  all. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  it  could. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  also  ask  the 
chairman,  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  eventual  nm-out  cost  of 
this  is  greater  than  the  actual  appropria- 
tions in  the  bill.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  for  amounts  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  1975,  toat  the 
eventual  run-out  cost  will  be  $10.7  bil- 
lion and  includnig  the  amount  in  toe  bill 
before  us,  we  would  have  $33  billion  in 
ultimate  obligations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum cost. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Could  the  chair- 
man tell  us,  or  could  anyone  in  the  room 
tell  us,  if  there  has  ever  been  a  program 
that  has  incurred  obligations  of  that  size 
in  less  than  a  year,  in  toe  first  10  months 
of  existence?  Am  I  correct,  this  program 
only  came  into  being  the  22d  of  last 
August? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Congress  passed  toe 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  which  was  signed  on  that 
date. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  There  were  only 
some  40,000  units  toat  were  to  have  been 
built  in  the  program  under  the  1975 
appropriations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  Department  antic- 
ipated building  200,000  units  in  fiscal 
year  1975,  but  because  of  the  lateness  in 
establishing  guidelhies  and  standards, 
tois  goal  has  not  been  met. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Ml-.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
fm-toer. 

I  appreciate  the  explanation  of  toe 
gentleman  and  his  courtesy  in  letting  me 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  toe 
House. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  say,  I  am  very  concei-ned  about 
this  program  for  two  reasons.  First  of 
all,  it  is  basically  unfair.  I  think  it  Is 
morally  wrong  and  financially  disastrous 


to  ask  people  making  $5,000,  $6,000. 
$7,000  a  year  to  pay  taxes  to  support  a 
housing  subsidy  program  where  people 
get  from  toe  subsidy  program  $7,000  oi' 
$8,000  a  year. 

I  am  also  keenly  aware  how  uiuair  it  ■ ; 
when  people  who  receive  these  large  sub- 
sidies are  also  recei\ing  welfare  and  foo  I 
stamps.  That  means  we  arc  talkmg  abou 
subsidizing  people  wlio  are  gettin  r 
$10,000,  $11,000.  {-.nd  ?12.00Q  p.  year  i.i 
assistance. 

My  office  was  informed  Friday  of  an 
exti-eme  case  in  New  York  City  where  tht; 
total  of  welfare,  food  stamps  and  hous- 
mg  suhsidy  received  by  a  family  in  Nev.- 
York  might  go  over  $20,000  a  year.  Now. 
toe  average  family  income  of  people  who 
are  working  and  paying  taxes  in  toi; 
country  is  exactly  $12,051.  That  is  no. 
fair:  it  Is  not  right  to  tax  these  familieri 
to  pay  such  subsidies,  and  the  total  es- 
timated cost  projected  by  HUD  is  $600 
biilion.  At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  will  correct 
these  inequities  by  striking  the  whole 
thing  out  of  the  bill  and  sending  it  back 
to  tlie  drawing  boards  to  build  on  a  more 
practical  and  equitable  basis  for  tois 
program. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yiel  I 
myself  2  mmutes. 

I  would  simply  like  to  respond  t<i  ih;* 
greiitleman  from  Colorado  by  saying  that 
in  many  instances  he  Is  exactly  correci . 
but  I  toink  we  should  remember  that 
lust  a  few  months  ago,  the  House  over- 
whelmingly approved  .section  8  as  the 
housing  program  for  America.  It  was  an 
improvement  over  the  other  housinrr 
programs  which  we  have  been  contend- 
ing with  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  true  that  perhaps  in  some  areas 
two-thirds  of  the  people  who  hve  in  rent- 
al units  might  be  qualified.  But  it  would 
not  all  be  subsidy.  It  might  be  a  very 
small  subsidy.  Of  course,  everyone  is  not 
going  to  be  given  a  subsidy  because  thev 
have  to  go  through  the  procedures  of 
determining  what  rent  they  pay  based  on 
tlieir  income.  As  their  income  increa.ses. 
they  can  work  themselves  out  of  any 
entitlement  at  all. 

This  is  an  amalgamation  of  all  toe 
other  programs  we  have  had.  The  fair 
market  rent  was  decided  upon  to  cus- 
tom fit  the  community  where  the  hous- 
ing is  needed.  Not  everybody  in  America 
is  going  to  get  a  $20,000  subsidy  or  $7,000 
or  even  $3,000.  This  is  just  a  fair  market 
rent  we  are  talking  about.  The  subsidy 
could  be  a  great  deal  less  than  toat.  It 
probably  always  will  be  less  than  that 
Ml'.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
toe  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Con- 
lank 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  toe  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  deny  any  funds  what- 
soever for  toe  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  promote  and  market  curriculum 
materials  for  use  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  toroughout  toe  Nation. 

The  Foimdation  had  requested  more 
than  $9  million  to  promote  and  market, 
about  50  school  programs  that  are  u\ 
competition  TJith  hundreds  of  otoer 
commercially  available  pi-ecoUege 
courses. 
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Many  of  us  in  Congi'ess  have  been 
particularly  distressed  by  NSP's  aggres- 
'  sive  promotion  and  marketing  activities 
for  social  studies  materials  containing 
highly  controveiiiial  content  designed  to 
change  children's  moral  values  and  so- 
cial attitudes  from  those  taught  by  their 
parents  at  home. 

Courses  like  NSFs  'Man:  A  Course  of 
Study" — MACOS — an  elementary  pro- 
firam  for  10-year-olds — have  created  a 
furor  tlu-oughout  the  Nation.  It  is  our 
tiuty  to  stop  NSF's  promotion  of  such 
cour.'5es.  and  to  establish  firm  public 
I)ohcy  to  prevent  federal  agencits  from 
unduly  inriuencing  local  school  choices 
und  decisions  or  blueprmting  a  national 
curriculum  in  any  subject  area. 

I  raised  this  is.si'.e  during  Hou.<.o 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  de- 
liberations over  NSP's  budKet  authoriza- 
tion, and  oire?'cd  ?.u  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit such  federuily  funded  cuiriculuni 
promotion  and  marketing  activities 
when  that  authcriyation  wa.s  apjMoved 
by  the  Hou.<;e  on  April  9. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  expressed  the  concern^ 
and  analysts  of  the  problem  that  too 
n.a:jy  Congressmen  share,  as  set  out  in 
Its  re)X)rt  accompanyuig  this  bill. 

Dv-ring  Hou.se  debate  over  my  amend- 
ment 10  weeks  ago,  I  pointed  out  that 
NSF'.s  curriculum  implementation  activi- 
ties and  policies  transcend  immediatft 
objeciion3  to  the  particular  content  of 
disputed  coursci-.  such  s»s  M.a.COS.  I 
'  tilted  that — 

My  amendment  ]io  prohibit  NSF  Umdi  tf> 
promote  and  market  school  materials  1  is  ad- 
rtressed  to  the  larger  and  nwre  vital  Issue  of 
local  school  choices  and  decisionmaking.  We 
Americans  place  a  high  value  on  local  rti- 
tonomy  in  education,  and  have  always  repu- 
diated a  national  pcdlcy  on  education  or  a 
.ingle  national  school  system  directed  from 
Washington.  However,  NSP  actl7itJes  In  cur- 
riculum Implemeatatloji  are  moving  oml- 
::ou5ly  iu  that  direction. 

TIic  Appropriations  Committee  report 
accompanying  the  bill  we  are  now  cou- 
;-idering  echoes  my  concenis.  It  states: 

The  Committee  U  greatly  concerned  about, 
-.he  extent  to  which  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  supported  the  promotion 
and  marketing  of  course  curriculum  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  the  con- 
•  entratlon  of  these  activities  on  courses  that 
have  been  developed  with  NSP  or  other  fed- 
trai  support.  The  Committee  recognizes  the 
need  to  acquaint  teachers  with  new  course 
)>iaterlals  but  federal  support  for  activities 
designed  to  get  high  school  and  elementary 
'chool  administrators,  members  of  school 
boards  and  other  cvirrlculum  decision  makers 
to  adopt  ctirrlciUa  developed  with  Federal 
lunds  could  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
single  federal  standard  for  education  iu  the 
various  fields  of  science. 

It  l3  significant  that  one  social  science 
lourso  for  5th  graders  entitled  "MArJ:  A 
Course  of  Study"  which  has  stirred  consider- 
able controversy  t>ecause  of  Its  value  orien- 
tation which  many  parents  feel  runs  counter 
to  western  cultural  8tand«rds  has  already 
btcu  Implemented  In  1,700  schools  nation- 
wide. NSF  recently  funded  a  grant  to  the  de- 
velopers of  MACOS  which  sjinounced  plans 
for  the  further  spread  of  these  studies.  Re- 
trardless  of  the  merits  of  a  particular  course 
c*  study,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
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provision  of  federal  funding  for 
caUon  marketing  activities  te 
particular  courses  unfair  advi 
market  place  and  therefore  it  . 
importance  that  federal  interve 
development  of  curriculum,  ai 
In  its  Implementation  be  fully 
a  coursc-by-course  basis  lo  the  ( 
to  a  broad  bx  s  of  puiiUf,  eriMcal 
fes-ional  organizations  and  pj 
natlcnwide. 

The  Comrniiree  is  fhien>  (•-.n. 
ci-arses  v.'hic!i  ere  r.-^ije  oric;:te< 
fall   ir!    the    broad   behavlor;->l   s 
grry.  This  Inc'iitles  M.AN:  A  Con. 
Exploring  Human  Nat  me  and  o 
dealing   with   poliiical  aliitudos 
values.   Sln.e    the   Foundation 
developing   a   number   of   cctr 
i.i'-as  And  i.<!  i;.  ;iie  prtice., ;  oi  i 
others  which  liave  jiever  been 
the    C:;mmiti.GC    iu    terms  of    ih 
ncfcl,  tiie  Ccmmittee  he..';  iii.'l-.-.di 
for  t.he  implemcntaticn  of  con. 
This  will  ^nve  the  Foundation  t 
pare  thj.  necessary  data  and  lo 
•lie  Cor.^rOE.s  jind  fuc  p-iblic  of  i. 
anrl  the  basli  on  y/hl.h  it  has  dc-li 
pres:iiijt  jiatlonal  need  for  such 
teri.il.   It  will   also   gi-e   the   Cc 
t.o  f'.'lly  evaluate  the  inipnct  oi 
volveiEf^nt  in  this  field  auc!  arr^ 
rive  public  policy  guidelines  fo: 
'■•.pmeat   and   Implementr.'.ion   ol 
terlals.  This  menui  that  no  fui 
proprlated   for   Implementing   c 
wire  budgeted   hi  the  ll::e  ite 
jiiructional    Improvement    Imp! 
in    the    elementary    aiij    secon 
p.''o^rams. 
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Passage  of  thi.-.  bill  gi'.e.s  tl 
j'aw  to  concerns  and  intent  cl 

cs  stated  in  the  App 

mittee's  report.  It  clearly  ma 
der  the  $707.1  million  Nationfcl 
P'oundation    apprcpriatiou 
that— 

Of  the  foregoing  tot.il   ainoii! 
more  than  860.000,000  shaU  be  i; 
ence  Educaticn  programs  .  .  . 
•shaU  be  used  for  Institutional  . 
for  Science;    or  for  Instruction 
ment  Implementatia.n  budgeted 
mentary  and  Secondary  School 
the       Science       Education 
activity. 
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Tills  means  that  the  National 
Foimdation  may  not  use 
for    educator   conferences    tc 
particular  preferred  curriculim 
rial.'?,  nor  to  train  teachers  . 
of  preferred  course  material 
any  other  activities  designed 

that  local  school  districts 

school  programs  over  others 
commercially  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  let  me 
applaud  the  committee's  appr 
problem.    Even    tliougli    the 
funding  for  all  Federal  progr 
priated  in  this  bill  makes  it 
for  me  to  vote  for  final  . 
to  be  on  record  in  support  of 
the  House  will  take  today.  It 
concern  of  millions  of 
the  autonomy  of  their  local  s 
undue  Federal  interference  a 

1  hope  tliat  the  Senate  will 
tills  cotirse  in  its  own  action 
tional  Science  Foundation 

Ml-.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Chairm 
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n,  I  yield 


.')  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr  3m  Ohio 

'Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chi  irmanvl 
would  use  this  time  to  ask  the  ( hainnan 
of  the  subcommittee  if  it  has  be  n  stated 
accurately,  that  in  New  York  City  the 
maximum  amount  annually  c  ould  be 
$7,464  for  rent  subsidy.  If  the  ii  dividual 
family  did  not  have  an  income,  \  ould  the 
Pederrl  Government  pay  100  p  rcent  of 
thnt  amount? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentlemaj  i  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  tell  the  gentlemm  from 
Ohio  that  thi.s  apphes  only  to  i  ew  con- 
striir-ti?n.  Of  course,  if  the  fail  market 
r<  ni  v.cre  applied  to  existing  h(  using,  it 
v.-onl.l  bo  much  lotvrr  than  that.  The  an- 
nual fcubsidy  would  be  about  $  ',640  in- 
A-:ml  of  $7,464. 

Given  certain  ror.c'itionr.,  the  .subsidy 
i cuLd  equal  the  lair  market  r  nt.  The 
lair  market  rent  for  a  newly  con  itructed, 
tvo  bedroom  elevator  type  bu  Idtag  in 
iMcw  York  is  $7,464  per  year. 

.  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Yes,  ar  d  ii  wa.s 
•iidicated  just  a  few  minuteo  i  go  that 
this  v.as  tiie  maximiun  to  be  i  aid,  but 
tliat  was  for  a  two  bedroom.  Ti  e  infor- 
mation we  have  is  that  for  a  three  bed- 
:  com  or  four  bedroom,  the  tunc  unt  will 
go  liigher.  I  have  some  figures  ir  dicating 
that  it  would  be  $9,250  per  ye  ir  for  a 
four  bedroom,  and  if  it  vvent  tlie  allowed 
10  i:eicent  beyond  that,  the  ami  luiit  the 
I'ederal  Government  could  pay  for  rent 
J  or  one  family  would  be  over  $1(  ,000  per 
:  par.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EOLAND.  I  would  tliink  t  lat  wiUi 
that  !:ind  of  fair  market  rent,  and  the 
accompanying  subsidy  that  migh ;  be  pos- 
sible under  a  program  such  as  thi  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  described,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  be  quite  concern  :d  over 
whether  or  not  it  woidd  apply  he  sec- 
tion 8  program  to  a  thi-ee-  or  f(  ur-bed- 
room  miit  ui  a  particular  pan  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  notice  liat  the 
GAO  report  indicates  that  ver  ^  thing. 
The  committee  is  concenied  al  out  tlie 
amount.  It  seems  as  thougli  we  are  fly- 
ing blind  m  some  cases.  I  hitend  to  o£fer 
an  amendment  wlilch  would  rec  uce  the 
amount  of  fair  market  rent  as  p  ibUslied 
in  the  Federal  Register  by  25  pei  cent. 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM    STANTC  M.    Mj 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yielt  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTO  i^.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  t  le  com- 
mittee that  the  colloquy  we  hav(  had  in 
the  last  few  minutes  has  been  1  iterest- 
ing.  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  si  irprlsed 
that  my  good  friend  will  sup]  lort— in 
good  conscience,  I  am  sm-e — an  imend- 
ment  to  strike  section  8,  which  [  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  speak 
about  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  to  real- 
ize— and,  fundamentally,  I  am  i  ure  my 
friend  from  California  will  agr  «  with 
me — we  are  experimenting  with  a  new 
program  because  of  the  many  laws  In 
the  old  programs  such  as  section '  35, 236, 
and  so  forth.  This  is  an  expensi  ?e  pro- 
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gram.  It  has  hardly  gotten  off  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  program  is 
going  to  be  a  much  better  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding.  There  is  truth,  as 
my  other  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton  >  said,  that  section  8 
involved  a  consoUdation  of  severe  hous- 
ing programs,  so  we  have  subsidy  pro- 
grams that  were  in  deep  financial  trou- 
ble, and  it  is  true  that  section  8  in 
tlie  present  housing  law  is  clearly  far 
superior  to  what  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
But  what  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller)  is  trying  to  say  is  that.  In  some 
of  the  so-called  high-cost  areas,  the 
reason  he  is  thinking  about  offering  an 
amendment  to  restrict  the  rent  subsidy 
to  25  percent  less  than  provided  for  in 
this  bill.  I  think  in  some  cases,  there  is 
a  subsidy  of  an  amount  up  to  $10,000  in 
a  three-bedroom  apartment. 

What  I  think  my  colleague  is  trying 
to  do  is  reduce  that  kind  of  subsidy  by 
an  appropriate  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman,  since  I  have 
the  time.  The  amoimt,  with  the  10-per- 
cent increase,  it  could  reach  is  above 
$10,000  per  year  for  a  one  family  for  a 
four-bedroom  apartment,  and  my 
amendment  woidd  reduce  the  amount  25 
percent. 

In  its  present  form,  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  bill.  While  it  contains  a  number  of 
worthy  items,  such  as  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration programs,  housing  for  the 
handicapped,  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment funds,  the  enormously  disturbing 
section  8  overwhelms  other  considera- 
tions. Hopefully,  the  House  will  accept 
modifications  like  my  amendment,  so  I 
will  be  able  to  support  final  passage. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Battman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  elaborate  on  tlie  state- 
ment made  in  the  report,  on  page  33. 
This  pertains  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  referred  in  debate.  As 
most  of  the  Members  know,  I  have  had 
some  interest  in  this  agency  gi-owing  out 
of  the  national  notoriety  it  has  achieved 
because  of  the  nature  of  many  of  the 
grants  it  has  made.  On  page  33,  w-e  find 
the  statement  that — 

Investigation  has  shown  that  in  most 
cases  the  reeponslbUity  for  these  grants  rests 
with  agencies  other  than  NSP,  and  some 
charges  of  frivolity  have  stemmed  from  an 
inadequate  understanding  of  the  scope,  piur- 
Pose  and  intent  of  the  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor the  point,  but  I  do  think  the  com- 
mittee has  an  obligation  to  exercise 
close  rein  over  NSP  activities  which  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ns  as 
Members  of  Congress.  We  are  appro- 
priating about  1900  miUlon  for  NSP  In 


this  appropriation  bill  for  the  transi- 
tion and  the  fiscal  year  coming,  and  we, 
as  the  taxpayer's  representatives  have  a 
legitimate  interest  in  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  what  this  agency  is  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to — as  they 
say  in  the  vernacular  these  days — ^"lay 
on  you"  a  few  of  the  grants  made  in  re- 
cent months  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  information  was 
gleaned  from  the  daily  NSF  notices  sent 
to  our  congressional  offices:  $9,600  in 
March  of  this  year,  for  a  biography  of 
Isaac  Newton,  given  to  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 

Would  you  believe  there  are  145  biog- 
raphies of  Isaac  Newton  in  the  Libraiy 
of  Congress  at  this  very  moment. 

Now,  I  am  sure  Isaac  Newton  was  a 
very  great  man.  I  am  sore  he  was  greater 
than  the  gentleman  from  Maryland;  per- 
haps he  even  approached  the  greatness 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Boland)  who  has  been 
so  able  in  presenting  this  bill  today. 

But  how  many  times  does  the  apple 
have  to  fall? 

NSP  granted  $36,500  for  research  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  on  February 
28  of  this  year  for  a  study  of  the  "Evo- 
lution of  Song  Learning  of  Parasitic 
Pinches." 

I  have  a  lot  of  finches  in  my  district. 
I  am  siu-e  they  would  be  interested  hi  this 
type  of  spending.  At  a  dollar  a  finch  they 
could  all  benefit. 

There  was  $40,700  granted  to  a  grantee 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Ci-uz  in  January  of  this  year  for  a  study 
of  the  "Interpersonal  Attraction  in  the 
Laboratory  and  Other  Educational  Set- 
tings." I  hope  this  research  does  not  in- 
terfere with  other  research. 

Perhaps  the  findings  of  tliis  study  of 
interpersonal  attractions  could  be  ap- 
plied to  some  of  us  right  here  in  the 
Hcuse  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  jneld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  give  us  the 
date  that  those  grants  were  made? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  This  one  was  made  in 
January  of  1975.  Most  of  these  were  re- 
cent, made  in  the  last  few  months,  even 
as  NSP  officials  were  testifying  before 
your  subcommittee. 

There  was  $5,500  granted  hi  March  of 
this  year  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  allow  research  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Social  Behavior  of  Prairie  Etogs."  I  am 
sure  this  is  a  real  problem  in  Ann  Arbor. 

That  study  may  have  some  application 
to  some  of  us  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  do  not  know.  This  gets  even  bet- 
ter. 

On  the  subject  of  "Spider  Distribution 
Associated  With  Prey  Density,"  $40,000 
was  granted  to  the  Unlversi^  of  Ten- 
nessee in  March  of  1975. 

The  next  subject  Is  the  "Significance 
of  Vocal  Behavior  in  the  Maternal  Re- 
production of  Birds."  and  the  grant  was 
$43,200. 

On  the  subject  of  "Web  Bulldhig  and 
Communication  In  Three  Species  of  Spid- 


ers of  Different  Sociologies,"  $41,700  was 
granted  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

All  of  those  are  grants,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  were  made  just  in  the  last  few 
months.  They  amount  to  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  milUon  dollars  total  when  wc 
add  them  all  up. 

I  suggest  that  they  may  have  perfectly 
vaUd  reasons  for  making  these  studies. 
I  fail  to  see  some  of  them,  judging  just 
frcrni  the  titles.  But  I  think  this  also 
proves  that  the  Congress  is  not  watching 
closely  enough  in  this  field. 

I  .suggest  there  is  a  need  for  revision 
of  the  basic  system  by  which  these  re- 
search grants  are  made.  They  are  handed 
out  in  an  unregulated  and  secretive  man- 
ner known  as  the  "peer  review  system." 
This  system  allows  cronies  to  get  to- 
gether and  finance  their  pet  projects, 
where  grant  application  writing  has  be- 
come an  art  and  where  many  people  are 
not  devoting  themselves  to  basic  research 
needs  but.  rather,  to  feathering  their  own 
nests,  just  as  the  finches  whose  songbird 
qusdities  are  being  studied  under  one  of 
these  grants. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida,  with  whom  I  have  al- 
ways had  vers'  good  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  tiie  genUeman  for  yleldmg.  I 
certainly  share  the  gentleman's  concern. 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  the 
chaiiman  of  this  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  mmority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee,  raised  this 
very  important  issue  during  oiu-  hear- 
ings with  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation,  and  I  must 
be  very  honest  with  the  genUeman  and 
say  that  we  were  assured  that  they  would 
be  very,  very  cautious  in  the  future  as  to 
how  these  grants  were  made  and  what 
the  purpose  of  the  grants  would  be. 

I  appreciate  the  genUeman's  calling 
this  to  our  attention  now,  and  I  for  one 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  Intend 
to  pursue  this  matter  further  and  deter- 
mine how  these  grants  were  decided  upon 
and  exacUy  what  the  purposes  of  the 
grants  are, 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  some  of  these  expenditures 
have  really  been  weird.  WhUe  some  have 
had  a  real  purpose,  there  have  been  ver^ . 
very  many  that  amoimt  to  nothing  but  a 
total  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's diligence  m  bringing  this  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  add  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida would  like  to  inspect  the  letters  iu 
my  olBce  I  have  received  since  I  sug- 
gested the  amendm^it  to  the  NSP  au- 
thorization bill  last  April  he  may  do  so. 
I  have  received  many  hundreds  of  letters, 
including  many  from  scientists  all  over 
the  Uhlted  States^  Many  of  these  writers 
have  received  F8F  grants  and  some  have 
applied  and  been  refused.  For  the  most 
part,  tii^  are  highly  critical  of  the  sys- 
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tern  under  vhich  NSF  gi-ants  arc  made, 

and  they  do  support  my  position. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

-  «ucli  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 

ilenian  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Thaxler). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

liie  iJientleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

uir. 

A'5  a  member  of  the  subcommicteo,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  deep  personal 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  Uie  subcommittee,  Mr.  Bolano.  to  the 
Jine  s-taff  members,  and  to  the  ranking 
minority  nvmber  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  courtesies  they  have  extended 
me  as  I  begin  the  difficult  task  of  uuder- 
.sianding  the  comprehensive  jurisdiction 
and  subject  matter  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  would  hke  to  ask  Mr.  Boland  a  ques- 
tion, relating  to  tiie  importance  of  the 
intergovernmental  science  program  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

As  a  Member  who  has  some  awareness 
of  local  and  State  government  problems. 
I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that  we 
coordinate  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  as  they  relate  to  issues 
and  problems  coming  before  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  could  tell  us  what 
is  developed  in  the  budget  with  re-npect 
to  that  particular  item. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
{gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  re- 
quest for  the  intergovernmental  science 
program  was  for  $1  million.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Traxler),  let 
me  say.  has  recogruzed  the  importance 
of  the  intergovernmental  science  pro- 
gram to  the  particular  States  and  also, 
let  me  say,  to  local  communities.  He  has 
benefited  from  his  experience  as  a  State 
legislator  and  is  knowledgeable  about  the 
potential  benefits  from  this  program. 

On  the  basis  of  his  colloquy  with  the 
National  Science  Foimdation,  the  bud- 
get amount  of  $1  million  was  increased 
to  $2  million.  Therefore,  there  is  an  In- 
crease of  $1  million  for  that  program 
in  this  bill.  In  my  Judgment  It  is  attribu- 
table to  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

>Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  think 
we  should  go  on  record  indicating  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
crease the  am>licabillt3r  of  its  R.  &  D. 
programs  to  the  practical  problems  of 
State  and  local  government,  as  those 
prolUems  manifest  themsdives  In  the  di- 
verse State  and  local  political  systems 
across  the  Nation.  I  think  that  all  Fted- 
eral  agencies,  including  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  should  make  slg- 
nlflcantly  greater  efforts  to  Insure  that 
Its  applied  research  reflects  real  prob- 
lems and  needs,  and  that  better  means 
are  found  to  involve  State  and  local  de- 
cisionmakers in  the  shaping  of  Federal 
R.  Ic  D.  agendas. 

I  am  also  concemed  about  the  rela- 
tive share  of  Federal  expendituies  vhkh 
go  to  Insure  the  ftiDest  pmettcable  vtn- 
Izatlon    or    Federal    research    efforts. 
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be  spending  nearly  $21 

search  and  development  nex 
I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
enough  efforts  to  see  that 
this  research  gets  down  to 
emment  and  private  enter 
it  can  be  practically  used, 
governmental   science    progr 
signed  to  allow  greater 
i-e.search  efforts  ol  the 
ment  with  State  and  local  „ 
Tli3  healthy  increase  to  S2 
Uie  intergovenunental  sc 
program  in  1976  will  double 
the  cun-ent  progi-am 

Mr.  BOL\ND.  Mr.  Chaii 
to    tho    genilewomaa    ironi 
'Mrs.  Burke ),  who  is  a  m 
subcojnmittce.  Incidentally 
man,  she  is  the  first  woman 
we  liave  had  on  that  subco 
least  during  my  time  in  this  . 
we  are  delighted  to  have  he 
because  of   her   praciousnes 
beauty,  but  also  because  of 
and  her  kno\\  ledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  .such 
may  consume  to  the  genilew 
California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Califorjiia 
man,  first.  I  would  like  to  ._ 
committee  and  particularly 
man  for  the  hard  work  that 
this  appropriation  bill.  I  r, 
it  has  been  veiy  difficult  to  . 
of  the  demands  and  needs  oi 
many  different  fields  that 
this'siibcommittee. 

I  would  Like  to  address  onlj 
tion  of  HUD  and  the  issue 
and  how  tliis  appropriation 
tempted  to  meet  some  of  thos 

We  know  we  are  in  a 

here.  We  have  new  programs 
come  forward  to  substitute  f<L. 
grams  that  have  been  criticized 
people,   and   in   many   __ 
criticism  has  been  justified.  . 
approach  now  of  commtmit: 
ment,    and   the   question   in 
comes  up.  What  is  commimit ' 
ment  supposed  to  do  and  wha 
will  be  substituted  and 
result  of  om*  commtmity 
approach? 

Immediately  we  have  to  _.. 
issue  of  701  and  comprehensive 
I  know  that  many  Members 
contacted  by  Governors  and 
and  representatives  of  their 
ernment,  who  say  that  they 
need  for  comprehensive 
that  they  are  unable  to 
the  budget  figiure  that  has  been 
here,  which  reduces  by  one 
money. 

Many  of  us  have  looked  at 
we  realize  that  comprehensive 
saves  money  in  the  long  nm 
seen  projects  develop  that  h. 
tual  assistance.  They  had  no 
They  were  btillt  where  they 
have  been  built.  The  way  to 
is  by  having  proper  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget 
one-half  last  year's  figture  of 
lion.    Therefore,    the    quesUiii 
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we  win    Should  an  amendment  be  intrdduced  at 
for  re-     thi-stime? 
year,  but        I  have  taken  the  positlwi  tl^at 
re  making    not  introduce  an  amendment, 
results  of    one  reason:   we  need  to  get  s 
of  Gov-     fisuies  on  the  impact  of  this 
where    $50   million  on  local 
The  inter-    i^riticularly  the  impact  of  the 
im    is    de-     tlL.t  a.opears  in  the  report, 
of  the    phA.'izos  that  authority  should 
Govern-     i  ->  the  States  to  receive  priorit  • 
iiiments.     funding, 
nillicn  for        I  would  hope  that  the  Senati 
support     •  loie   this   701   planning  mone  ' 
lie  level  of     19  75  level  and  not  place  an  un^iie 
shii)  on  taxpayers  in  localities 
huo  to  come  forward  in  many 
to  make  up  this  money  because 
not  interpreted  701  as  part  of 
nity  development.  As  a  result 
talkiiig  about  a  loss  to  all  of  tlipse 
muiiities  which  receive  701 
this  has  to  be  addre&sed  to  and 
reconciled  with  where  the 
come  from  to  make  up  for  the 
lion  which  is  lost  by  this  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  hearc 
discussion  here  about  section  8. 
heard  a  parade  of  '"horribles' 
much  money  is  going  to  be  spen 
.■^idizing  housing  units 

One  of  the  things,  unfortimaijely 
is  not  being  emphasized  in  talkifig 
these  high  amounts  of  $700  a 
new  consti-uction.  New 
Nev;  Yoi'k,  for  example,  is 

What  would  be  anticipated  in 
stances  is  that  section  8  would  b 
to  existing  imits.  We  are  talking 
an  amount  that  is  much  more 
of  the  amount  that  had  been 
fore  us  as  a  horrible  biu-den  that 
to  be  placed  on  taxpayers. 

The  facts  are  that  those  peoble 
to  construct  a  high  rise  buildini 
York,  and  it  costs  them  a  lot  ol 
Are  we  saying  to  them  that  thes 
gouig  to  be  able  to  receive  sufficient 
or  that  the  buildings  will  be 
only  to  the  wealthy,  and  shoulc 
to  the  other  people  who  are 
they  should  live  in  dilapidated 
ings? 

These  are  some  of  the  things 
had  to  be  faced.  I  for  one  am  no  ; 
supporter  of  section  8. 1  would 
up  the     happy  to  see  the  235  and  236 
planning,     used  where  they  can  serve  the 
lave  been     the  low-  and  moderate-Income 
>y  mayors     think  that  part  of  the  problem 
ocal  gov-    fraud  that  we  saw  throughout  th( 
a  great     in  allocating  the  235  and  236. 
and        The  authorizing  committee 
within    section  8.  I  regret  that  section 
projected     not  have  a  homeownership 
the  701     I  think  that  the  low-  and 

come  people  should  have  a  chano 
701,  and  their  own  homes.  We  do  not  8« 
planning  section  8  as  it  is  being  developet 
We  have     are  many  other  things  many  of 

no  ac-     ticize  about  section  8. 1  would 
function,     it  can  be  worked  out  so  that  we 
i^ould  not    program  available  for  the  low- 
ivoid  this     erate-income  people  to  have 

ershlp.  but  the  fact  ranains 
figure  is    authorizing  committee  has  not 
(100  mil-     this  program. 

arises,        Another  thing  I  regret  that  las  not 
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been  addressed  in  the  committee  is  the 
problem  some  236  nonprofit  housing 
developments  are  facing,  236  imder  the 
program  nonprofit  sponsors  built  devel- 
opments for  low-income  people,  and  they 
anticipated  certain  expenses.  Today,  with 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  high  cost  of 
fuel  oil.  thore  expenses  have  increased 
abo'.e  what  they  anticipated  paying  ori- 
ginally. If  they  were  to  increase  the  rent 
to  cover  these  additional  expenses  many 
of  the  people  who  are  occupying  those 
dv.ellings  would  not  be  able  to  pay  such 
increased  rent.  The  owner  sponsor  must 
cover  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  energy 
and  other  costs  on  those  buildings. 

I  hoped  we  could  have  arrived  at  .».oTne 
method  of  providing  subsidies  for  the 
236  existing  nonprofit  de'.elopments  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  foreclose  on 
tliem.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  we 
are  foreclosing  on  too  many  of  these 
projects,  and  this  is  not  in  our  best  in- 
terests to  do  so.  We  should  encom-age 
and  allow  those  sponsors  who  developed 
them  to  carry  them  forward. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairmai!.  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  concerning  tlie  gentle- 
woman's reference  to  section  701,  I 
would  ask  if  it  is  the  gentlewoman's 
understanding  that  the  Department's — 
HUD— interpretation  on  how  to  distrib- 
ute section  701  f  imds  has  excluded  many 
counties  and  local  communities  from 
having  the  capacity  to  plan  and  in  effect 
disproportionately  fimded  the  States 
tliat  are  now  receiving  about  75  percent 
of  these  moneys,  and  the  counties  and 
local  imits  about  25  percrait? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Yes;  the 
unfortunate  thing  at  this  point  is  that 
the  present  interpretation  has  precluded 
many  who  in  the  past  were  receiving 
701  moneys  from  continuing  to  receive 
them,  plus  there  is  an  interpretation  that 
there  has  to  be  physical  planning 
involved. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  And  those  moneys 
are  in  addition  to  the  revenue  sharing 
that  the  States  have  received,  and  some 
of  the  other  services. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  First  of 
all,  that  is  the  big  question:  Was  701 
anticipated  to  be  a  continuing  program 
even  \nith  commmiity  development  and 
revenue  sharing?  There  has  been  no 
clear  statement.  Apparently  HUD  be- 
lieves, and  many  believe,  that  this  pro- 
gram was  anticipated  to  be  phased  out, 
but  the  real  problem  was,  if  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  phased  out,  then  those 
moneys  shotild  not  have  been  added  to 
revenue  sharing,  and  there  should  have 
been  moneys  allocated  to  make  up  for 
any  deficit  of  the  local  communities  from 
701. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  for  raising  this 
very  Important  issue. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Another 
issue  is  the  housing  assistance  cotrncU. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  com- 
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mittee  has  ccmtinued  the  existence  of 
this  important  project  that  has  directed 
itself  to  the  problem  of  rural  housing. 
For  a  number  of  yeai-s  they  have  proven 
their  worth,  they  have  been  successful, 
and  that  probably  should  go  into  some 
other  category  rather  than  demonstra- 
tions. I  would  hope  that  HUD  would  find 
a  place  for  them  so  that  rural  housing 
cannot  be  oveilooked  in  our  housing 
program. 

Finally,  we  must  address  the  problem 
of  elderly  in  housing.  The  202  program 
lias  been  fimded  in  tliis  committee  bill, 
:.ucl  I  believe  it  ha-s  a  great  hope  for  pro- 
vidinfj  .some  of  the  needs  for  elderly  citi- 
zens. ;;ihce  wc  will  be  finding  more  elderly 
citizens  who  need  liousuig  in  the  futme. 
But  the  problem  we  see  again  Is  that  202 
money  has  been  allocated  but  not  spent 
by  HUD,  and  where  it  has  been,  where 
l)roposals  have  been  approved.  It  has 
been  interpreted  as  being  only  for  in- 
terim financing. 

Again  we  say  if  we  have  a  commitment 
to  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of  the 
tlderly,  let  us  let  this  program  function 
as  it  was  supposed  to  function  for  con- 
struction and  permanent  financing,  and 
in  conjunction  with  section  8  be  used  to 
provide  for  some  of  the  housing  needs 
for  those  elderly  people  who  today  have 
a  greater  need  than  probably  anyone 
else  in  our  environment  and  who  cannot 
meet  increasing  rent  costs. 

Now  we  have  an  appropriation  bill 
that  has  been  du-ected  to,  and  if  it  were 
applied,  could  meet  some  of  the  housing 
needs.  But  the  questicm  will  alwasrs  be 
what  will  HUD  do?  I  earnestly  hope  that 
when  we  appropriate  these  moneys  they 
do  not  sit  on  the  shelf  but  rather  they 
get  out  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
who  need  them,  and  we  see  housing  for 
those  people  who  today  cannot  ever  hope 
to  look  to  conventional  market  financ- 
ing, to  look  to  the  conventional  market 
for  rentals,  and  because  of  their  very  In- 
come, they  are  placed  at  our  mercy.  Once 
we  establish  a  program,  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  way  to  carry  out  the 
goals  originally  encompassed  In  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chafa-- 
man,  I  was  very  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  section  8  program,  eq^e- 
cially  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  If  I  may  make 
some  general  comments,  first,  I  thtnic 
they  need  to  be  said  to  put  what  we 
had  before  and  what  we  have  now  in  per- 
spective. Before  we  had  the  236  rental 
program  and  public  housing,  conven- 
tional public  housing.  Under  the  section 
8  program  we  attempted  to  bring  aQ  of 
these  subsidized  rental  programs  under 
one  program,  the  section  8  program.  I 
think  since  there  was  some  rttjunim^t^Ti 
of  Peoria,  that  Peoria  Is  a  good  example 
to  talk  about. 

First  of  an.  let  us  remember  that  in 
Peoria  there  are  102,000  households,  so 


when  the  discussion  was  going  on  about 
two-thirds  being  eUgible  for  the  section 
8  program,  they  were  only  looking  at 
figm-es  in  the  GAO  report  relating  to 
rental  households.  So  if  we  look  at  those 
who  would  be  eligible  out  of  total  house- 
holds In  Peoria,  14,000  would  be  eligible 
out  of  102,000  total  households,  which 
means  about  14  percent. 

Then  if  we  are  going  to  compare  the 
utilization  of  section  8  in  Peoria  with 
the  former  236  program,  we  ought  to  look 
at  the  number  of  households  tmder  those 
programs,  and  we  would  find  that  there 
would  be  the  14,700  I  mentioned  that 
would  qualify  in  Peoria  for  the  section  8 
program,  whereas  imder  the  section  236 
program,  only  3,700  would  qualify.  Where 
are  those  other  11,000  families  that  do 
not  qualify  under  section  236  that  quali- 
fied under  section  8?  They  are  all  low- 
income.  Why?  Becaase  the  eligibihty  for 
.section  8,  the  maximum  hicome  for  eligi- 
bility imder  section  8,  is  80  percent  of  the 
median  income.  The  lower  limit  for  qual- 
ification under  section  8  is  zero  income. 
.so  all  of  the  levels  from  zero  income  to 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  qualify 
under  section  8.  Under  section  236  the 
maximum  is  approximately  the  same. 
It  is  135  percent  of  the  public  housing 
limitation  which  in  turn  is  60  percent. 
135  percent  of  60  percent  is  a  little  above 
80  percent,  so  the  maximtun  is  about  the 
same. 

But  what  is  the  lower  limit  for  eligi- 
bility under  236?  A  family  must  be  able 
to  pay  at  least  30  percent  of  basic  rent; 
otherwise,  it  has  got  to  have  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial income  to  qualify  for  236.  So 
section  8  is  picking  up  the  very  lowest  in- 
come people,  whereas  section  236  elimi- 
nated them  in  the  case  of  Peoria,  11,000 
out  of  14,000  families,  because  they  had 
income  above  the  30  percent. 

Any  program  that  is  picking  up  the 
very  low  income  people  is  bcnmd  to  be 
more  costly  than  a  program  that  picks 
up  only  the  30  percent  to  80  percent  of 
median.  What  happens  to  those  other 
families  in  the  236  program?  They  go 
into  conventional  public  housing. 

Tlien  ^at  is  the  cost  of  that  program? 
We  have  to  combine  236,  which  is  taking 
care  erf  the  very  poor  where  they  are 
contributing  very  little  and  the  cost  of 
that  Is  significant,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
make  a  comparison  between  236  and  sec- 
tion 8  we  have  to  look  at  the  public  hous- 
ing to  accommodate  the  14,000  families 
in  Peoila  and  not  Just  the  3.800. 

It  mt^t  be  weU  to  look  at  how  those 
who  are  involved  In  these  programs  look 
at  them.  There  is  no  question  bat  what 
the  builders,  the  project  developers,  and 
others  much  prefer  the  236  program  to 
the  section  8  program.  Why?  It  is  be- 
cause basically  the  goveixunental  in- 
volvement was  greater  and  the  assur- 
ance of  protectioa  was  greater  and  there 
was  tax  shelter  and  other  Indirect  costs 
not  reflected,  but  in  the  section  8  pro- 
gram that  brings  the  total  subsidy  right 
out  in  front 

We  can  look  at  the  market  rental  and 
what  the  family  is  going  to  pay  and  that 
is  the  subsidy.  There  are  no  tax  losses 
and  other  kinds  of  gimmicks  that  do  not 
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show  up  In  the  budget  process.  So  I 
think  it  Is  obvious  the  section  8  \i,-iU  ap- 
pear more  expensive.  But  anyone  who  has 
read  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port should  realize  that  the  tax  losses 
and  all  the  other  things  taken  together 
would  .show  the  section  8  progi-am  is  less 
costly  to  the  Federal  Ctovernment  and 
in  providing  of  housing  for  families  of 
zero  to  80  percent  of  median  income  the 
section  8  program  is  a  better  program. 

Mr.  ARliSTRONO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  clarify  the  point  the  gentleman 
was  making  about  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  We  see  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  for  Peoria  tliose 
with  income  from  $5,000  to  $7,499  who 
would  be  eligible  under  the  section  236 
program  would  be  1.155,  and  under  the 
section  8  program  those  who  would  be 
eligible  would  niunber  3,640.  If  tlie  gen- 
tleman does  not  have  the  report.  I  have 
it  here.  I  have  the  report  on  Peoria. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  it.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  seems  to  me  tlie 
gentleman  may  have  left  the  impression 
this  was  skewed  toward  the  low-income 
group,  but  the  report  does  not  show  that. 
Under  the  section  8  program  there  would 
be  3.640  hi  the  $5,000  to  $7,499  level  and 
under  section  236  there  would  be  1,155; 
in  the  $7,600  to  $9,999  level,  under  sec- 
tion 8  there  would  be  2,301  and  imder 
secUon  236  there  would  be  2,125;  in  the 
$10,000  to  $14,999  under  secUon  8  there 
would  be  743  and  under  section  236  there 
would  be  zero.  So  if  anything  it  seems  to 
me  this  Is  skewing  toward  the  high-in- 
come bracket.  The  per  capita  income  av- 
erage is  less  than  $7,000  per  year  In  ttils 
country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  appi-eciate 
the  gentleman's  commoits  but  I  would 
suggest  he  look  at  the  comparison  of  zero 
to  $2,000  In  Income  under  section  8  and 
under  sectl(m  236.  Under  section  8  it  is 
3.448  and  under  section  236  it  is  zero; 
and  hi  the  $2,000  to  $2,999  level  it  is 
1.735  under  section  8  and  154  under  sec- 
tion 236.  In  section  8  most  of  the  low-m. 
come  peosHe  occur  and  not  imder  236. 

Mr.  TALCXyrr.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  tlie 
gentleman  fnun  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chahman.  let  me  say 
(me  of  the  fears  I  have  with  our  Govern- 
ment Is  that  we  are  fast  becoming  an 
overregulated  society.  I  read  a  speech  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  this 
morning  where  he  expressed  the  same 
concerns. 

Not  only  am  I  concerned  tliat  we  are 
becoming  overregulated  but  I  am  also 
concerned  that  some  of  the  agencies  we 
have  created  from  time  to  time  exceed 
their  authorl^  and  have  actually  vio- 
lated the  law.  Yesterday  when  this  bill 
was  before  the  Rules  Committee  I  raised 
a  question  with  the  chairman,  the  able 
Kentlnnan  from  Massachusetts,  concern- 
ing the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

I  cited  this  as  an  examide  of  ofi  agency 
w^ich  is  betng  at  least  tuosAed  to  at- 
ceed  its  authori^.  On  page  20  of  the 
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report  at  the  bottom  of  the 
committee  recognizes  this: 
(4)  The  Coftimittee  has  been 
the  proper  authorizing  commiti^s 
the   House    and    the   Senate   hafe 
legislative   provisions   which    w 
from    tl\e   Consumer   Product 
mission  any  authority  to  regulate 
facture    or   sale    of    handmm    a 
Passatie  of  these  proposals  into  ; 
expected  in  the  near  future.  Tlie 
wishes  to  express  the  opinion  that 
is  both  appropriate  and   necess!^; 
the  past  year  many  of  thf  nv-aiia!) 
of  the  CPSC  have  been  devoted 
posed  ban  on  tlie  sale  t.f  liandnu 
tion.    This  has   caused    '-he   Con 
give  less  attention  to  other  i)rob 
are  wiihin  its  juri.sdlcfion 

Now.  I  would  like  to  hum 
the  committee  and  to  the 
were  responsible  for  pi-epariii 
port  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
artion  is  either  appropriate  or 

To  refresh  our  memories  on 
lation  creating  the  Coiistime: 
Safety  Commis.sion,  I  refer 
section  2052.  dealing  with 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter  th 
«umer  product  means  any  articl  i 
ponent  part  thereof  produced  or 

And  then  it  goes  into  the 
then  it  says: 
but  such  term  does  not  incUide — 

Does  not  include — and  thei^  v.  o  come 
down  to  subtitle  (E> : 

(E)  any  article  which,  if  .sold  by 
facturer,   producer,   or   importer, 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  sdctlon 
of  Title  26   (determined  without 
any  exemptions  from  such  tax 
section  4182  or  4221,  or  any  othe! 
of  Title  26).  or  any  (•'•mnonent 
article. 


o 


Then  we  turn  to  title  26.  [the  title 
referred  to  in  title  15.  section  2052,  and 
particularly  to  section  4181  "Ijnposition 
of  Tax": 
§  4181.  Impoeition  of  tax 

There  is  hereby  Imposed  upon  tie  sale  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer  or  li  iporter  of 
the  fcdlowlng  articles  a  tax  equiva:  ent  to  the 
specified  percent  of  the  price  foi  which  so 
6oW:  ^ 

Articles  taxable  at  10  percent  — 

Pistols. 

Revolvers. 

Articles  taxable  at  11  percent — 

Firearms     (other    than    pistols 
vol  vers). 

Shells,  and  cartridges. 
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Cha  rman, 


The  CJHAIRMAN.   The   tim  • 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expf' 

Mr.     TALCOTT.     Mr 
yield     the     gentleman     2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  my  colleagues  that  these  five 
spell  out  the  law  in  no  uncertt  In 
The  Consumer  Products  Safqty 
mission  should   be   able   to 
understand  these  Umiting  provisions 
to  its  authority. 

Now,  we  specificallj'  denied  il  the  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  in  th(  area  of 
guns  and  ammunition;  but  lo  and  be- 
hold, as  the  committee  repor  reveals, 
It  has  been  spending  taxpaye  r  dollars 
going  Into  this  area.  The  comml  tee  finds 
it  necessary  to  point  out  thaf  it  lacks 
this  authority  again. 
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Now.  I  do  not  think  we  sh|>uld 
forced  to  take  up  the  time  of 
gress  debating  this  matter  wh^n 
already  spelled  out  in  the  law.  W^ 
however,    prohibit   the   expendifure 
one  additional  cent  by  this 
Product    Safety    Commission    i 
areas  in  derogation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thp  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman 
nil  iunendment  would  be 
this    legislation    to    see    that 
accomplished? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  not  .... 
iis  such.  The  law  is  "as  plain  as 
on  your  lace,"  if  I  may  use  that 
.sion  and  it  should  be  followed 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Contnission 
.'ind  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  point  i.s  tHat  it  i.s 
now  taking  place.  I  have  an  am^idment 
V.  hich  reads : 

Pro!  ided,  Ihat  none  of  the  funds 
l>y  this  program  may  be  used  for  re, 
to  restrict  sales  of  flreanns,  ammu 
components  thereof. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  lej  islation 
which  has  already  pa.ssed  the  In  «rstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit!  ee — the 
committee  which  has  jurisdicti  m  over 
this.  I  wondered,  as  the  gei  tleman 
pointed  out— I  think  our  opinion  of  this 
is  the  same — ^but  are  we  sure  if  th  s  legis- 
lation passes  in  its  present  for  n  that 
they  will  not  go  right  on  dowi  their 
merry  road  and  control  our  amm  mition. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thought  when  W(  passed 
the  law  in  the  first  place  the  Com  nission 
would  abide  by  the  law.  I  do  n<  t  know 
whether  it  would  be  any  more  Ik  Ipful  if 
we  pa.<ised  the  gentleman's  ame|idment 
today. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  take  this  timi  to  en- 
gage in  colloquy  with  the  chair  nan  of 
the  committee  for  the  purpose  oi  asking 
him  whether  or  not  it  is  the  ir  tent  of 
this  committee,  if  this  bill  passe  5  today 
without  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho,  to  deny  funds  to  the 
Commission  for  expenditure  in  t  le  area 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  and  in 
and.   re-     violation  of  law — and  I  have  pEiftlcular 
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reference  to  the  title  of  the  la\( 
I  have  just  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  ger  tleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentU  man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I 
would  say  that  it  Is  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  none  of  the  mon  sys  ap- 
propriated for  the  CPSC  in  tills  bill 
would  be  expended  in  violationjof  the 
law. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  the  law  to  wliich  we 
refer  is  the  section  I  Just  referre  I  to? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  Is  true.  I  would 
think,  also  in  response  to  our  co  league 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  ,  that  i  would 
be  better  to  await  the  action  of  t  le  leg- 
islative committee  specifically  i  pelling 
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out  for  tlie  CPSC  that  it  has  no  author- 
ity in  this  area  in  relation  to  ammuni- 
tion, retailing  it  as  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. 

I  direct  the  gentlpman's  attention  to 
pa.?e  379  of  the  hearings  wherein  Mr. 
Talcctt  asked  the  question  after  the' 
court  had  come  to  its  decision  that  it  was 
a  hazardous  substance,  "Why  didn't  you 
appeal?" 

Mr.  Simpson,  Chairman  of  the  CPSC, 
said: 

The  basis  of  appeal  would  have  been  on 
Jurisdiction;  and  four  out  of  five  of  us  be- 
lieved we  had  jurisdiction,  so  we  had  no 
basis  for  an  appeal. 

Cut  while  they  believed  this,  ihey 
also  believed  that  the  Gongrs.ss  did  not 
intend  for  thera  to  have  juri.sdiction 
over  handgun  ammunition.  It  would 
seern  to  me  that  perhaps  the  answer  to 
thio  i":,  and  as  the  reiwrt  indicates,  for 
the  proper  authorizing  committees  to 
adopt  legislative  provisions  which  would 
remove  from  the  Commissioners  of  Uie 
Product  Safety  Commission  any  au- 
thority to  regulate  manufacture  or  sale 
of  handgun  ammunition. 

That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  be.^t 
solution. 

Mr.  L.'VTTA.  Let  me  just  .say.  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman,  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  would  be  clouding 
the  waters  if  we  go  ahead  and  pass  addi- 
tional legislation  in  tiiis  area,  since  it  is 
agreed  by  the  gentleman  and  by  the 
Commission  that  it  has  no  authority  in 
this  area.  The  Commission  should  not  be 
in  it,  and  was  in  it  only  because  some 
judge  out  in  Illinois  thought  they  should 
have  jurisdiction  notwitiistanding  wliat 
the  Congress  had  stated  in  creating  the 
Commission. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  sus^acst 
that  that  judge  read  tlie  titles  of  tli?  law 
I  have  cited. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
majority  side  willmg  to  accept  this 
amendment  to  Uie  legislation  just  to  be 
.sure?  I  think  we  are  all  in  substantial 
agreement,  from  the  colloquy  which  has 
just  occuired.  I  wonder,  is  the  gentleman 
willing  to  accept  the  sunendment,  all 
points  of  order  have  been  waived  on  the 
legislation. 

I  agree  that  authorizing  legislation 
has  not  been  effectuated  on  this  propo- 
sition, but  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
with  respect  to  points  of  order.  Would 
the  gentleman  just  accept  Uiis  amend- 
ment just  to  be  sme  so  that  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  not  do  it? 

Ml-.  BOLAND.  It  is  tlie  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
cliahman  of  tiie  subcommittee,  that  he 
would  prefer  to  have  it  done  hi  the 
proper  way.  We  do  not  want  to  trans- 
gress upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  what  I  thmk  my  concern 
is,  is  that  we  are  witnessmg  law  by  dicta- 
erats  instead  of  law  by  legislation,  and 
v.-e  pass  laws  over  here  and  they  go  over 
to  the  executive  and  they  start  wrlttaig 
regulations,  rules,  court  rulhigs,  and  It 
does  not  come  out  that  it  was  clear  that 


the  House  voted  against  the  safety  provi- 
sion. It  was  the  Bingham  amendment, 
and  I  recall  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall),  who  spoke 
against  the  Bingham  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Randall  said  In 
debate: 

The  issue  at  stake  here.  In  the  Con.sumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  is  not  gun  con- 
trol. If  we  are  going  to  have  gun  control,  let 
lis  bring  it  up  separately  and  vote  on  It. 

So  the  vote  was  clearly  in  favor  of  not 
including  the  Bmgham  amendment, 
which  was  the  clear  legislative  intent  to 
not  include  gun  or  ammunition  con- 
trol. So  the  legislative  intent  of  the  law 
i.«:  all  in  favor  of  no  regulation,  no  control 
or  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  handguns, 
on  the  sale  of  handsun  armnunition, 
and  cartridges  and  so  fortli.  So  they  are 
clearly  out  of  bounds,  in  the  recent  comt 
rulings. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
House  today  to  reaffirm  that-  legislative 
intent  and  see  that  we  do  have  the 
record. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say,  in  answer  to  tlie  gentleman,  that 
I  would  support  his  amendment,  even 
though  I  do  not  think  it  would  add  any- 
thing to  the  existmg  denial  of  authority. 
It  certainly  would  not  detract  from  the 
present  law.  I  think  the  law  now  on  the 
books  is  emhiently  cleai-,  and.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  in- 
dicated in  our  colloquy,  it  is  his  intent 
to  see  that  none  of  these  funds  are  used 
in  derogation  of  the  law  as  written.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  tliat  is  not  his  intention. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  If  the  gentleman  v.ill 
yield,  I  agree  with  tlie  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  think  they  are  botli  talking 
about  the  same  thing.  But  this  is  not  a 
law  or  regidation  by  a  dictocrat;  it  is  a 
law  by  a  court  of  the  United  States.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  all  citi- 
zens want  to  uphold  the  law.  This  is  what 
we  intend  to  do. 

The  appropriate  way  to  get  legislation 
i.s  through  an  authorizing  committee.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  take  over  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  the  authorizing  committee.  We 
have  gone  through  tliis  matter  as  com- 
prehensively and  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible.  We  ai-e  convinced  that  the  Con- 
simier  Product  Safety  Commission  does 
not  want  jurisdiction  over  this  subject 
at  all.  We  are  convinced  the  committees 
in  the  House  and  Senate  are  acting,  and 
they  will  act  to  deny  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  any  jurisdiction, 
and  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Ml-.  BOLAND.  Mr.  ChauTnan.  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Talcott)  ,  this  side 
hos  only  3  minutes  remaining.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sesk)  has, 
I  tliink,  an  important  statement  that 
concerns  the  subcommittee,  and  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure 
he  needs  more  than  that. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Ciiahman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  gentlman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK)  needs  up  to  3  minutes 
more. 


Ml-,  SISK.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land)  and  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott)  for  their  kindness  hi 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  discu.ss  very  briefly  a 
Uttle  diflferent  slant  on  the  matter  tliat 
is  under  consideraion  here,  and  it  deals 
with  noise  pollution  and  the  Noise  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  lo  thank  very 
much  my  colleague,  the  disthiguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  iMi-.  Po- 
land' for  the  conversations  over  the 
past  ceveral  v.eeks  that  we  have  had  on 
this  subject.  Dnforttmately,  the  problem 
btill  hanfes  on.  out  in  my  district,  and  I, 
i;articularly  at  this  time,  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Talcott)  and  his  staff 
people  because  they  have  already  this 
morning  received  a  memorandum  fram 
HUD  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  .subject — and  this  is  dated  June  24. 
197.'"5— is  Castle  Air  Force  Base,  mem- 
orandum for  Sol  Mc-lier,  Assistant  Sec- 
i-etarj-  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  material  contained  within  it 
is  material  we  have  actually  had  avail- 
able and  have  been  m-estling  with  fc- 
the  last  3  or  4  months.  I  simply  woult! 
like  to  discu.ss  that  briefly. 

The  memorandum,  after  having  out- 
lined the  situation  and  spelled  out  the  so- 
called  noise  zone  situation,  says  that — 

The  Castle  Air  Force  Base  zone  noise  map 
created  problems  because  of  the  tremendous 
effect  iipon  Merced  and  Atwarer  and  nmoh 
of  the  land  in  between. 

Since  tiiat  is  right  in  the  heart  of  my 
disUict,  I  can  certainly  agree  that  it  ha:; 
created  u  very  substantial  problem  over 
the  period  of  the  last  year  or  more. 

If  I  may,  I  will  just  comment  hvizfii 
from  this  memorandum.  It  goes  on  to 
say  as  follows: 

Regional  Administrator,  uiUizing  a  shoii- 
term  environmental  impact  assessment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Communlty  Planning  and  Development,  has 
approved  subdivisions  with  a  total  of  485 
\mlts  out  of  a  possible  610  requested  to  »;io>v 
for  Inunediate  relief  In  the  area. 

Now,  when  this  came  out  some  3 
months  ago,  we  practically  jumped  up 
and  down  with  joy,  because  after  having 
fought  this  battle  for  about  a  year,  we 
thought  we  had  some  solution. 

Unfortunately— and  this  Is  more  strik- 
ing by  what  it  does  not  say  than  what  it 
does  say — they  set  up  some  entirely  new 
requirements.  For  example,  tlicy  speci- 
fied the  use  of  a  v,Tndow  glass  that  has 
never  heretofore  been  used  in  connec- 
tion vtith  a  dwellhig.  This  is  something 
that  is  tremendously  expensive  because 
of  the  fact  that  It  Is  still  new  and  some- 
what imtested. 

They  proposed  to  acquire  an  upside- 
down  floor — that  is  the  best  description 
I  can  give  for  it — and  instead  of  having 
a  flooring  on  the  joists  on  top,  then  they 
go  imdemcath  and  nail  a  floorlzig  on 
below. 

They  specified  additional  changes  In 
connection  with  air  conditioning.  In  fact. 
with  the  initial  increase  In  costs  on  a 
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$25,000  home  or  a  $30,000  home,  just  to 
start  with,  they  add  up  to  something  like 
S5,000  to  $7,000.  That  has  been  whittled 
down  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,800  to  $2,000  as  an  Increase  In  cost. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  said,  this  mem- 
orandum does  not  go  on  to  slate  the  ad- 
ditional requirements. 

Let  me  read  a  little  furtlier  from  the 
nemorandum : 

In  the  meantime,  an  environmental  Un- 
pact  statement  Is  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
preparation. 

This  is  what  I  am  pleading  for. 

.  It  says  as  of  today— and  it  was  dated 
today — it  is  "in  the  advanced  stages  of 
preparation  and  is  expected  to  be  fully 
completed  by  November  1,  1975." 

Now,  I  want  the  Members  to  note  this 
expression  here.  I  would  particularly  ap- 
preciate their  noting  this. 

He  said  further:  "It  is  expected  that 
much  additional  area  will  be  found  ac- 
ceptable for  development,  although  un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  areas'  which  will 
be  impacted. 

Now,  this  is  the  thing  we  have  been 
pleading  for  for  the  last  year,  because 
we  have  literally  Deen  locked  up  out 
there  with  no  PHA  and  no  VA  financing, 
merely  because  the  Air  Force,  in-house, 
on  its  own  initiative,  projected  a  so- 
called  noise  map  and  outUned  areas  in 
which,  on  a  computerized  statement, 
they.^me  up  with  the  theory  that  the 
decibel  noise  level  Is  in  certain  areas 
below  30  decibels  and  in  certain  areas 
above  30  decibels  and  in  other  areas 
above  40  decibels,  and  they  declared 
those  areas  above  30  decibels,  in  other 
words,  to  be  questionable. 

HUD  on  its  own  Initiative,  without 
even  conferring  with  EPA  or  conferring 
with  the  people  who  are  handling  the 
noise  problon  or  who  are  in  control  of 
the  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act,  with- 
out even  consultation,  immediately  with- 
drew all  financing  Insurance  on  PHA. 
VA.  as  has  been  the  practice,  simply  fol- 
lowed them  In  that  procedure. 

So  what  we  have  is  this  situation  m 
the  Atwater-Merced  area,  which  is  af- 
fecting close  to  100,000  people  in  the 
Atwater-Merced  area,  where  they  can- 
not get  financing  for  what  We  would  call 
moderate-priced  homes  in  tlie  $20,000  to 
$30,000  range. 

There  are  a  great  many  homes  being 
built  throughout  the  area,  even  in  the 
highest  decibel  areas  outlined  on  the 
map.  These  are  homes  coetlng  $50,000. 
$100,000,  and  $200,000,  and  these  can  be 
built  because  they  are  built  by  people 
who  have  pilvate  financing.  They  have 
no  problems,  and  they  are  going  right 
ahead  and  building  homes. 

But  we  have  the  airmen  and  we  have 
workers  there  who  cannot  today  buy  a 
home  or  purchase  a  bcune.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  I  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  reiteration  of  a  statement 
made  to  us  some  3  months  ago,  it  gives 
us  no  solution. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  filed  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  have 
proposed  to  offer  and  which  in  essence 
i>ays  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  noise  control  re- 
search  and  development,   noise   abatement 
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or  control,  or  enforcement  with  respect  to 
noise  abatement  or  control  uut  1  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  ssues  na- 
tional regulatory  standards  for  loise  con^ 
trol  under  the  requirements  oi  tlie  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cite  tde  .statute. 

I  would  hope  that  it  won  i  not  be 
necessarj'.  I  under.stand  the  concern, 
aiid  I  want  to  compliment  ttv  commit- 
tee on  the  great  job  that  they  I  ave  done, 
but  we  are  in  a  desperate  situ  ition.  We 
liave  a  situation  where,  becai  se  of  the 
muddled  up  condition,  becau  e  of  the 
many  agencies  involved  in  no  se  pollu- 
tion and  noise  control,  and  h  ?cause  of 
the  many  areas  of  jurisdict  on,  even 
within  the  Congress.  I  an|  seekir.g 
answers. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  at  this  tim( 
like  to  yield  to  my   good  fr 
gentleman    from    Mas&achus^tt 
BoLANo),   for   any   comments 
might  make  as  to  what  he 
be  a  reasonable  remedy  for  this 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairmai 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

We  are  concerned  with  the 
that  arises,  not  alone  in  the  „_ 
district  in  California,  but  alsc 
areas  of  the  United  States 
incidentally,  my  own,  where  th 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
ment  has  established  particul 
ards  with  respect  to  noise  levels 
that    they    cannot    exceed 
amount. 

As  the  gentleman  has 
amendment  would  limit  the 
of  the  funds.  He  says  that 
the  funds  appropriated  under 
may  be  used  for  noise  control 

Environmental  Protection 

national  regulatory  standards 
control  under  the  requirements 
Noise  Control  Act  of   1972 

does  not  have  regulatory 

respect  to  this  problem.  It  does 
authority     to     recommend 
standards  that  might  be  followed 
agencies  involved. 

HUD  has  taken  it  upon  itself 
lish  its  own  standards,  and  ._. 
It  clashes  with  the  problem 
gentleman  from  California 

I  have  looked  at  the 

the    gentleman    from    Califor 
SisK>  read  from  a  moment 
talks  about  the  impact  upon 
Atwater,  the  communities  of 
Atwater. 

The  gentleman  read  it.  bjt  I  will 
repeat  it: 

In  the  meantime,  an  Envlronnifcntal  Im- 
pact Statement  is  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
preparation  and  is  expected  to  be  1  iilly  com- 
pleted by  November  l,  1975.  It  Is  expected 
that  much  additional  area  will  pe  found 
acceptable  for  development  . 

That  does  not  help  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  very  much,  does  it? 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  has  beer 
mination  that  some  485  units 
possible  610  are  concerned  in 
divisions  that  the  gentleman 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to 

The  short  term  relief  already 
Alerced-At water  area  and  the  exi.. 
able  results  from  the  Environmentjkl 
Statement  which  will  fncilitnte  fi 
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should  alleviate  whatever  concerns 

Does  tWs  memorandum  allevis 
of  the  concerns  that  tlie  gentler 
expre.<;sed? 

Mr.  SISK.  Unfortunately,  it 

Unfortunately,  as  my  friend,  t 
tleman  fi-om  California,  indicatec 
ur.awra-e  of  the  problem.  I  will 
take  some  of  the  blame  for  that 
I  should  have  informed  him  ear 
I  appreciate  v.hat  he  has  done, 
this  is  nothing  new  at  all.  This 
tnation  that   we  thought  was 
.solve,  some  3  months  ago.  the 
of  additional  resti-ictions  that  v 
I'P. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
because,  as  I  outlined,  tliey 
requirement,  for  example,  of 
?;lass  being  used  in  dwelling 
elsewhere  in  liomes,  which  runs 
cost  tremendously.  They  require  i 
floor,    another    floor    undernea 
sleeper  joists.  They  requiie  _. 
connection  with  plumbing  and 
tlUioning,  and  it  is  lomning  the 

When  each  of  these  is  necessai  y 
but  all  I  say  is  that  HUD,  in  „. 
statement,  admits  that  tliey  are 
tlie  process  of  trying  to  det 
facts.  We  maintain  that  the  „_ 
ized  map  that  was  put  together 
of  additional  information  that 
gotten    about   this   problem   is 
faulty. 

They    agreed   in    their   office 
that  they  do  run  into  faulty 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  „.. 

yield  still  further,  I  want  to 

the  gentleman  from  California 
position,  and  also  tlie  intense 
that  the  gentleman  has  in  this 
I  compare  it  with 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
2  additional  minutes  to  the 
from  California. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  compare  the 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  refers 
with  a  problem  that  occurred  in 
on  this  vei-y  same  point. 

An  air  map  was  submitted  by 
Force  to  the  Department  of  HUD 
flying  field  there  and,  of  course,  . 
not  a  problem  any  more  because 
are  phasing  it  out;  what  we  have 
a  couple  of  Air  Force  Resei-ve  i^iits 
the  area,  but  nevertheless  at 

the  air  map  was  submitted  to 

insisted  that  a  nonprofit  housing  . 
ration  build  its  units  in  complian  e 
the  noise  standards  that  HUD  dev  5loped 
And,  just  as  the  gentleman  frorj 
fornia  found  out,  we  found  out 
this  project  they  were  compelled 
all  double  pane  windows   whicl 
much  more  costly,  and  they  cortpelled 
the  use  in  their  constmction  of  _ 
stop  the  infiltration  of  noise  from 
way  that  passes  by  this  236  project 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathi:  e 
the  problem  the  gentleman  fron 
fornia  has.  As  I  say,  we  do  not . 
problem  any  more  because  we 
have  the  flights  in  that  area  anj 
But  that  did  not  stop  HUD  from 
in  and  compelling  compliance 
noise  standards  which  they  estaifi 
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and  which  escalated  tremendously  the 
cost  of  the  236  project. 

So  again  I  say  I  sympatliize  with  the 
problem  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  a  result  of  the  memorandum  that 
was  handed  to  us  today,  that  the  gentle- 
man has,  as  does  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Talcott), 
let  me  say  that  I  would  be  constrained  to 
accept  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  reply. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  also  sympathize  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 
Unfortunately,  what  we  have  done  in  the 
Congress  is  that  we  have  imposed  on  the 
Envu'onmental  Protection  Agency  large 
jurisdictions  and  large  responsibiUties 
over  air  and  water  quality,  water  sup- 
plies, sohd  wastes,  radiation,  toxic  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  noise.  This  I  am  sure 
thi;  gentleman  will  appreciate  when  they 
get  into  the  area  of  pesticidfcs,  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  even  more  troubled  than 
he  has  been  over  noise. 

But  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
know  nioi-e  about  it.  The  idea  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  zeroing 
in  on  one  narrow  area  without  a  national 
program,  without  national  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, I  think  is  unwise.  So  I  think  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califoi-nia  is  well  taken,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8070,  the  HUD,  independent  agencies, 
and  VA  appropriation,  is  a  pretty  scary 
looking  animal  since  it  seems  to  be  a 
mere  $25  billion  over  last  fiscal  year. 

Actually,  that  large  increase  occurs 
by  reason  of  an  accounting  change  which 
recognizes  the  reality  of  contract  author- 
ities extending  40  years  into  the  future. 
The  real  increase  over  last  year  appears 
to  be  just  over  $1  billion,  less  than  4 
percent.  In  further  comparison,  H.R. 
8070,  is  some  $46  million  under  the 
budget  request. 

Large  inci-eases,  either  in  dollars  or 
percentages,  are  given  to  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commi-ssion,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. There  are  reductions  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  National 
Commission  on  Water  QuaUty,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

Therefore,  what  seems  at  first  glance 
to  be  an  outrageously  extravagant  bill, 
turns  out  to  be,  after  close  inspecti(xi,  a 
responsible  one.  I  vote  for  very  few  ap- 
propriation bills  because  I  do  not  see 
enough  responsibiUty.  I  shall  vote  for 
this  one  with  a  small  prayer  of  thanks  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my 
intention  to  vote  for  final  passage  of  this 


bill,  HJl.  8070,  although  I  do  so  with 
certain  reluctance.  I  do  this  because 
there  are  certain  appropriations  in  this 
bill  which  are  important  such  as  appro- 
priations to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  in  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  However,  the 
bill  also  contains  f imds  for  the  section  8 
program  which  is  one  of  the  most  ill- 
conceived  and  costly  housing  programs 
yet  devised.  The  section  8  program  pro- 
vides for  subsidized  rental  and  as  the 
committee  itself  said: 

Diulng  the  past  year  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  prepared  a  report  comparing 
the  cost  of  the  Section  236  and  Section  8 
programs.  It  concluded  that  the  total  costs 
were  similar  for  both  programs.  But  the  re- 
port also  made  two  important  points.  First, 
the  GAO  noted  that  Section  8  costs  were 
extremely  sensitive  to  fair  market  rents;  and 
second,  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  all  i-enters 
living  in  selected  cities  could  be  eligible  for 
a  Section  8  subsidy.  The  combiiiHtlon  of 
these  factoi'S  could  cause  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  subsidized  hovising. 
VVitih  tiie  maxivium  annual  subsidy  under 
Section  8  ranging  from  $1 .632  for  a  two  bed- 
room existing  unit  in  Jacksonville,  to  $7,M4 
for  a  two  t>e<lrooin  new  unit  in  New  York,  the 
Committee  is  concerned  over  the  potential 
long  i-ange  cost  of  this  program.  The  Com- 
initiee  fully  supports  an  active,  well-managed 
assisted  housing  program,  but  the  question 
remains — at  what  price  per  xmit? 

Therefore,  I  voted  for  amendments 
which  would  have  either  eliminated  or 
reduced  the  cost  of  this  program. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  that  the  good 
features  of  this  legislation  will  not  be 
lost,  I  will  vote  for  final  passage  and 
hope  that  in  the  future,  a  better  housing 
program  can  be  evolved  that  is  more 
concerned  with  the  expenditure  of  tax- 
payei-s'  dollars  than  the  section  8 
program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  spe- 
cial appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chah-man  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  {uid  the  ranking  Republican 
members,  Mr.  Talcott,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
continued  support  of  appropriations  in 
comiection  with  our  veterans'  programs. 
I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  hard-working  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee which  is  headed  by  Homer 
Skarin. 

The  subcommittee  under  Mr.  Boland's 
leadership  has  been  most  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  29  million 
veterans  and  their  families.  I  want  to 
commend  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Boland's 
committee  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
Membei-s  of  Congress  and  the  veterans 
who  benefit  from  their  outstanding 
efforts. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  final 
passage  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8070,  although 
I  do  so  with  certain  reluctance.  I  do  this, 
because  there  are  certain  appropriations 
in  this  bill  which  are  importtmt  such  as 
appropriations  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  in  housing  programs  for 
the  eldei-ly  and  handicappMl.  However, 
the  bill  also  contains  funds  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  program  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
ill-conceived  and  costly  housing  pro- 
grams yet  devised.  The  section  8  program 


provides  for  subsidized  rental  and  as  the 
committee  itself  said : 

During  the  past  year  the  Government  Ac- 
counting OfQce  prepared  a  report  comparing 
the  cost  of  Section  238  and  Section  8  pro- 
grams. It  concluded  that  the  total  coets  were 
similar  for  both  programs.  But  the  report 
also  made  two  important  points.  First,  the 
GAO  noted  that  Section  8  costs  were  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  fair  market  rents;  and 
second,  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  all  renters 
living  In  selected  cities  could  be  eligible  for 
a  Section  8  subsidy.  Tlie  combination  of  these 
factors  could  cause  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  cost  of  subsidized  housing.  With  the 
maximum  amiual  subsidy  under  Section  8 
ranging  from  $1,632  for  a  two  bedroom  exist- 
ing unit  in  Jacksonville,  to  (7,464  for  a  two 
bedroom  new  imlt  in  New  York,  the  Com- 
mittee Ls  concerned  over  the  potential  long 
range  cost  of  this  program.  The  Committee 
fully  sunports  an  active,  well-managed  as- 
sisted housing  program,  but  the  question 
remains — at  v/hat  price  per  unit? 

Tlierefore,  I  voted  for  amendments 
whicli  would  have  eitlier  eliminated  or 
reduced  the  cost  of  this  program. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  that  the  good 
features  of  this  legislation  will  not  be  lost, 
I  will  vote  for  final  passage  and  hope 
tliat  in  the  future,  a  better  housing  pro- 
gram can  be  evolved  that  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers" 
dollars  than  the  section  8  program. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
contemplate  a  budget  deficit  of  $70  bil- 
lion or  more  this  year,  the  urgency  of 
cutting  the  fat  from  Federal  bureau- 
cracies is  obvious  to  all.  Indeed,  in  a  great 
many  areas,  worthwhile  programs  are 
being  cut  back  because  we  simply  cannot 
afford  them  this  year,  and  other  pro- 
grams are  being  delayed  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds.  Unfortunately  tliis  exercise 
in  fiscal  restraint  has  not  been  far-reach- 
ing enough. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  any  reasonable 
person  could  support  full  f tmding  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Here  is  an 
agency  wliich  has  not  had  the  legal  au- 
thority to  do  anything  in  the  past  2  years 
since  the  draft  expired.  Yet  more  than 
$40  million  has  been  earmarked  for  the 
agency  in  the  HUD-independent  agen- 
cies appi-opriation  bill  before  us  today. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System's  funds  are  wasted 
on  the  operation  of  700  State  and  local 
offices,  totalling  an  expenditure  of  $22.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 1  support  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  to  delete 
these  funds  in  the  name  of  saving  the 
taxpayei-s'  money. 

Recent  news  reports  indicate  tliat 
young  men  and  women  are  unable  to 
enter  certain  programs  in  the  armed 
services  because  of  the  success  of  the 
volunteer  aiiny.  I  applaud  the  Defense 
Department  on  the  success  of  this  pro- 
giam,  and  I  ask.  "Why  now  do  we  need 
the  Selective  Service?" 

Only  by  dropping  those  programs 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness  can 
we  keep  a  check  on  the  growth  of  the 
burgeoning  Federal  bm-eaucracy.  Other- 
wise, we  take  the  chance  of  becoming 
immersed  in  agencies  which  generate  a 
Ufe  of  their  own  regardless  of  national 
need  or  congressional  mandate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  support 
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H.R.  8070  but  with  two  serious  reserva- 
tions: 

H.R.  8070  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  would  reduce  the 
imouut  available  for  comprehensive 
laiming  grants  authorized  by  section 
vol  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  from  the 
current  annual  level  of  $100  million  a 
year  to  $50  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  In  justifying  this  cut,  the  commit- 
tee report  suggested  that  larger  cities, 
thoi>e  with  populations  over  50,000, 
should  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  existing  community  develop- 
ment funds  for  their  plamiing  requiie- 
ments. 

Tills  action  by  the  committe  is  ill  ad- 
vised and  inappropriate  and  I  strongly 
lurge  that,  in  its  final  form,  funding  for 
the  701  program  be  restored  to  tlie  cm*- 
rent  level  of  operation.  The  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
clear  on  the  distinction  between  com- 
mimity  development  planning  and  com- 
preliensive  planning.  Block  grant  funds 
for  community  development  under  title 
I  of  tliat  act  are  in  fact  Umited  to  the 
formulation  of  conununlty  development 
plaiis  —a  functional  activity.  Community 
development  bloclc  grant  recipients  can- 
not use  their  funds  to  do  comprehensive 
plamiing  previously  carried  out  with  701 
assistance.  The  701  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  management  program  has, 
since  its  enactment  in  1954,  served  as  a 
continumg  source  of  Federal  assistance 
for  comprehensive  planning  by  States, 
co'unties,  cities,  and  regional  organiza- 
tions. It  is  the  only  Federal  program 
which  allows  recipients  to  plan  In  a 
comprehensive  manner. 

During  the  past  decade  the  respon- 
sibilities of  State,  local,  and  regional 
government  units  have  Increased  dra< 
matically.  There  is  no  question  that  these 
responsibilities  will  continue  to  expand 
In  the  years  ahead.  As  this  occurs,  the 
necessity  for  better  quality  and  more 
widespread  planning  becomes  ever  more 
indispensable. 

Comprehensive  planning  assistance  of 
701  has  had  broad  and  successful  appli- 
cation across  this  country,  and  I  do  not 
believe  its  track  records  of  accomplish- 
ment wsunrants  the  proposed  gutting. 
Seven  hundred  and  one  has  become  a 
glue  to  coordinate  all  functional  or  more 
specialized  planning  and  program  devel- 
opment. It  has  provided  a  coordinated 
management  frame  work.  It  helps  pro- 
duce policy  and  decisionmaking  docu- 
ments and  tools,  and  It  has  served  as  a 
measure  for  community  values. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
over  the  reduction  in  funding  for  the  Of- 
fice of  HUD'S  general  counsel. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
the  reason  for  this  cat  Is  twofold:  Be- 
cause the  counsel  has  engaged  too  heavily 
in  policy  decisions  and  because  HUD 
lawyers,  especially  in  the  Office  oi  New 
Communities,  have  created  serious  bot- 
tlenecks. 

These  findings  may  be  valid.  The  au- 
thorizing corunittee,  on  which  I  serve, 
intends  to  conduct  intensive  overEdght 
hearings  on  the  adminlBtratlon  of  tbe 
new  communlttfs  program.  Even  If  valid, 
however,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
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remedy,  particularly  in  light  of  the  seri- 
ous plight  of  new  communitic  3  under  the 
title  vn  program.  This  is  hari  lly  the  time 
to  impah-  the  ONC  staff,  anfl  especially 
the  half  a  dozen  or  so  attorn  ys  who  are 
essential  in  the  difficult  ai  d  complex 
situation  which  confronts  tfe  program 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  ^as  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  additloual   amount   of 
annual  contributions,  not  otheri 
for,  as  authorized  by  section  5 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  ns 
U.S.C.   1437c),   entered  Into 

1975,  shall    not   exceed    $662,: 
amount  shall  be  In  addition  tc 
authorization  heretofore  made 
such  contracts:  Provided,  That 
1976  and  the  period  ending 

1976,  no  contract  for  annual 
utilizing  the  foregoing  funds  m 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  pursuatit 
8  of  the  above  Art  for  aiiy  cont: 
on  the  basis  of  fair  marltet 
ceed  by  more  than  10  per  centut 
lU>hed  lu  the  Federal  Register 
7.  1975. 

AMENDMENT  OFrrP.ED  BV   MR.  AfcMSTRONG 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr. 
Page  2,  strike  out  lines  8  throukh 
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Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Mr. 
this  amendment  will  strike 
8070  all  funding  for  the  sectioji 
subsidy. 

As  presently  structured  an< 
this  bill,  the  section  8 
mit  up  to  two-thirds  of  all 
selected  cities  to  obtain  housiifg 
according  to  tlie  GAO  report. 

Many  Members  of  Congress 
is  our  duty  to  care  for  those 
are  tmable  to  adequately 
selves.  But  is  it  not  absurd 
that. 

I  am  convinced  that  the 
Ing  majority  of  Americans 
the  overwhelming  majority 
can  care  for  themselves 
vide  adequate  housing.  I  do 
whether  we  ought  to  be 
Ing  assistance  for  5  percent, 
or  15  percent;  but  to  sugges 
niunber  is  more  than  60 
foolish  to  me. 

Second.  I  am  concerned, 
Ing  to  the  general  debate, 
nual  subsidy  could  rise  as 
per  year.  Since  the  per 
in    tills    country    is 
$7,000  a  year,  we  are 
about    taxing    people    who 
money  to  give  housing 
pie  who  are  not  working 
many  cases  are  drawing 
sidles  through  AFDC,  food 
so  on. 

I  Jim  very  much  concernec 
the  overall  cost  implications 
gram.  I  direct  the  Member: 
to  the  committee  report 
that  if  this  bin  is  enacted 
eventual  run-out  costs  of 
not  yet  a  year  old,  will  be 
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$33  billion.  I  will  suggest  to 
bers  that  at  a  time  when  the 
nancjal  structure  of  the 
ernment,   and  for  that  mattet 
country,  is  about  to  be  toppl^ 
spending  excesses  of  this 
hardly  seems  prudent  for  us 
further  down  this  kind  of  a 
responsible  road.   The  total 
cost  of  this  program  over  its 
based  on  tlie  assumption  that 
per  year  could  be  as  much  as 
is  estimated  at  $600  billion  ovej- 
or  40-year  life  of  the  program, 
dred  billion  dollars  is  an  amoi^it 
exceeds  the  total  existing 

In  response  to  these 
have  been  expressed   earlier, 
been  told,  first,  that  it  really 
tended  that  re  house  these  peodle 
housinu,  that  we  are  going  to 
vast  majority  of  them  in  existfig 
ing,  and  that  will  be  much 
reaction  is  fine,  then  let  us  stril^ 
provision  that  permits  these 
year  subsidies,  and  limit  tlie 
exi'-ting  liousing. 

We  are  told  tliat  this  sectlcii 
gram  replaces  earlier  programs 
even  worse.  I  cannot  vouch 
if  they  were  worse  than  this, 
have  really  been  lulus.  My 
what  is  a  good  program  is 
limits  the  participation  in  the 
to  those  who  truly  need  the^i 
section  8  clearly  does  not. 

According  to  the  GAO  report 
of  section  8  is  to  triple  the 
people  eligible  and  to  make 
the  first  time  not  only  low-incoijie 
but  some  people  in  the  over  $ 
year  and  over  the  $10,000  per 
come  bracket. 

In  the  Peoria  study  we  are 
have  got  to  have  some  kind  of 
and  that  if  my  amendment  is 
we  will  have  nothing.  Mr. 
do  not  think  that  is  true.  If  by 
tunate  circumstances  the  Hou|e 
adopt  my  amendment  today, 
mittee  could  go  back  to  work 
the  hearings  necessary,  and 
amendment  within  a  matter 
or  within  a  matter  of 
would  have  it  back,  and  there 
be  anybody  suffering  as  a  result 
ing  an  amendment  like  this. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  we 
to  let  this  program  run  out  ol 
I  need  to  make  one  additioi  al 
which  I  neglected  to  make  durinp 
debate.  My  amendment  Is  not 
In  any  way  to  criticize  the 
which  brings  this  appropriati(^n 
the  body.  They  have  done  the 
ble  thing,  because,  as  it  was 
the  Congress  itself  recently 
this  program,  and  a!l  the 
is  doing  is  providing  the 
has  been  mandated  by  the 

In  short.  Congress  caused  the 
the  whole  Congi-ess  should 
adopting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chahman 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to 
tieman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman 
could  again,  please,  comment  about  the 
GAO  report  which  stated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  renters  were  eligible  for  what? 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  under- 
stood that  point. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  be  happy  to 
explain  to  tlie  gentleman.  The  GAO  au- 
dited tills  progiam  by  conducting  a  study 
in  a  number  of  cities.  The  one  we  dis- 
cussed extensively  in  general  debate  was 
Peoria,  HI.  GAO  found  that  of  all  the 
persons  and  families  who  were  i-enters 
in  the  city  of  Peoria,  two-thirds  of  them 
would  be  eligible  for  subsidy  under  sec- 
tion 8.  This  proportion  does  not  even 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  with  sucli 
lavish  subsidies  being  available,  it  might 
well  follow  that  people  who  owned  homes 
would  sell  or  give  them  away  hi  order 
to  participate  in  a  subsidy  program  of 
tills  kind. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  so 
forthrightly  asserted,  this  amendment 
wipes  out  the  $662.3  million  for  the 
annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 
carried  in  title  I  of  this  bill  so  we  would 
liave  no  subsidized  housing  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  says  the 
committee  ought  to  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing boards  and  come  up  with  a  program 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Congress.  I  would  remind  the 
members  of  the  Commmittee  that  the 
section  8  pit>gram  is  the  administration's 
program.  It  was  adopted  in  the  Congress 
in  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  At  that  time  this  sub- 
committee in  its  hearings  with  tlie  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Lynn,  indicated  that  it  was  the 
subcommittee's  feeling  that  this  section  8 
.  program  was  going  to  be  more  expensive 
than  the  ongoing  236  program,  and  the 
Secretary  agreed  that  it  might  be  a  little 
bit  more  expensive.  There  Is  no  getting 
away  from  it.  but,  as  I  said  many  times 
and  I  repeat  it,  this  is  the  only  game  in 
town.  This  is  the  only  subsidized  housing 
program  with  which  we  are  moving 
ahead  in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  $662,3  milUon,  plus  the  carryover 
from  1975  should  provide  400,000  imits 
under  the  section  8  program  next  year. 
It  will  provide  300,000  units  of  new  or  re- 
habilitated construction  and  100,000 
units  in  existing  housing. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  construction 
industry  and  housing  is  in  a  bad  state. 
Compared  to  the  big  year  of  1972,  when 
there  were  about  2.3  million  starts,  the 
first  quarter  figure  for  this  year  for  hous- 
ing construction  starts  is  running  at  less 
than  1  million  units. 

We  do  need  subsidized  housing  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  national  policy  goal 
tliat  the  Government  long  ago  deline- 
ated. That  policy  was  a  safe,  sanitary  and 
decent  home  for  all  Americans.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  Congress  wants 
to  fulfill  that  responsibility.  In  my  judg- 
ment, by  accepting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
we  will  be  killing  the  section  8  pi-(«ram. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 


Mucli  has  been  said  alx>ut  Peoria,  and 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  docs  indi- 
cate tliat  two-thirds  of  the  people  in 
Peoria  could  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  section  8  program,  but  that 
cannot  happen  under  any  circimistance 
because  I  am  sure  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
not  make  that  many  units  available  for 
Peoria  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other 
section  of  tlie  United  States. 

I  think  this  committee  ought  to  reject 
the  amendment  offei-ed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Cliairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that  I  make  a  point  of  order  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chahr  wUl 
count.  Sixty-two  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quonim. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  ai^)ears. 

Members  will  record  theu-  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CAI.I.  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
five  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be 
considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

KECORDED   VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Amistrong)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electrtmic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  74,  noes  326, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Broylim 

Burgener 

Burleaon,  Tes. 

Clancy 

ClawBon,  Del 

Cocbran 

Collins,  Tex, 

Conlan 

Crane 

Derwinski 

IXckinaon 

Estaleman 
Evans,  Ind, 
Fasceli 
Fountain 
Gibbons 
Olnn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
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Hansen  Moore 

Harsha  Moorbead, 

Hastings  Calif. 

Hlgbtower  MOtU 

Holt  Begula 

Hutchinson  Boiierts 

Icbord  Boblnaon 

Jannan  Houaadot 

Jobnsou,  Colo.  Biumels 

KeUy  Sctaneebell 

Ketchum  Sebellxia 

Krueger  Shuater 

Landnun  Skobits 

Lehman  Smltb.  Nebr. 

Levitas  Snyder 

Uoyd,  Tenu.  Steebnmn 

Long.lM.  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Lott  Symms 

Lujan  Ta^or.  Mo. 

McDonald  Teague 

Martin  Tbone 

Matbis  Treen 

Michel  Waggonner 

MUford  Winn 
MlUer.  Ohio 
Montgauery 

NOES— 326 

Ambro  Andrews,  N.c. 

Anderson,  Andrews, 

Calif.  N.  Dak. 

Anderson,  111.  Aimunssio 


Ashley 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.i. 

Beard,  Teim. 

Bedell 

Bell 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanctaard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Bowcn 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  Phillip  Jones,  Ala 

Butler  Jones,  N.c. 


Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pickle 

Heckler,  Mass.    Pike 


Obey 
O'Hara 
0"Nem 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  NJ. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattiaon,  N.Y. 
Pq>p«r 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 


Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoeki 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlllU 

Hinshaw 

Holtzmau 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 


Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritcbard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

RaUaback 

RandaU 

Rangti 

Bees 

Reuss 

Rtaodee 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Risanhoovtr 

Rodino 

Roe 


Johnson,  Calif.  Rogers 
Johnson,  Pa.      Roncallo 


Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappeu 
Chisbolm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyeia 
Connan 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
DanM,  Dan 
Danltf,B.W. 
Daniela«m 
Davis 

delaOarza 
Dtianey 
DeUums 
Dent 
Derrick 
DingeU 
Dodd 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckbaidt 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Jonea.  Okla. 

Jones,  Teiui. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kaeen 

Kemp 

Keya 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lagomarsino 

Lfttta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Utton 

Uoyd.  CalU. 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

MoCloekey 

McOoUlster 

MAOormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

M(»ai 

McKay 

MoKlnney 

Macdonald 


Madlgan 


Matsunaga 

Maeaoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 


Edwards,  Calif.  Meerinsky 


EUberg 

Emery 

Esch 
.  Evans,  Colo. 

Erins,  Tenn. 

Fenwlck 
.  Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fltblan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraaer 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Oaydoa 

Glalino 

Oilman 

Oenaalee 

Goodllng 

Oradison 


Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 


Mineta 

MitcheU,Md. 

MltcbeU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorbead,  Pa, 

Morgan 


Murphy,  ni. 

Miuphy,  N.Y. 

Muitha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nix 

NoUn 

Nowak 

Oberstar 


Rooney 

Roe* 

Roeenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Boush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Bantinl 

Saraain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

SeibciUng 

Sharp 

Sblidey 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

SOlarz 

Sptflman 

Spenca 

Staggan 

Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompaon 
Thornton 
Trailer 
Tsongas 
Udall 

VanDeeriin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walah 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
White 
WhltChurst 
Whitten 
WUacin.Bbb 
WUaon,Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wour 
Wrtght 
Wydler 
Wylla 
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Tates  Toung.  Ra.       Zablockl 

Yatron  Young,  O*.         Zeferetii 

Young.  Alaska    Youug,  Ta& 

NOT  VOTING— 38 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Maguire 
Erienbom  Mosher 


Abdnor 
AiiColn 
Bcri;Iand 
Boiling 
Burton.  John 
coiiiiLS.  ni. 

Oauiels.  N.J. 

Deviiie 

DlgRS 

Dowuev 

Downing; 


Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fuiton 

iOoldwater 

Hannaferd 

Heb«rt 

Ho.land 

LaFalce 

McHugh 


Nedzl 
O'Brien 
Poage 
SatterfieUl 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
WiRgins 
Wilson.  C.  H. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  I'ecorded. 

AMENOjaBNT  OITEaED   BY    MS.    MI'  I.EK   OF   OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnar,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anteudmeot  offered  by  Mr.  JJnxFP.  of  Ohio: 
Page  2,  begUining  oa  line  20,  strike  out 
"whlcU  exceed  by  more  than  lo  per  centum 
those  pubUabed  In  tlie  Federal  Register"  and 
Insert  "exceeding  75  per  centum  of  those 
published  In  the  FedertU  Register". 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Hou^e.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  It  will  take  5  minutes  to  explain 
the  amendment,  because  the  Members 
just  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  an 
,  amendment  that  would  strike  Section  8 
completely. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid 
by  the  Pederal  Government  for  section  8 
by  25  percent.  There  Is  a  list  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  presenting  the 
maximum  subsidy  or  the  so-called  fair 
market  rent.  Examples  are  found  on  page 
5  of  the  report.  TTiey  Indicate  exactly 
how  much  can  be  paid  as  a  subsidy  in 
various  cities  of  the  United  States. 

To  give  a  specific.  In  New  York  City, 
imder  new  housing,  the  monthly  maxi- 
mum amount  for  a  two-bedroom  home  Is 
$622.  This  Is  an  annual  amount  of  $7,464. 

However,  that  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  That  Is  for  a  two-bedroom  home. 
If  It  Is  a  four-bedroom  home,  the  subsidy 
can  be  $9,250  per  year. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  10-perceut  addi- 
tion to  that  amount,  which  takes  us 
above  $10,000  per  year  per  family  for  a 
four-bedroom  home. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  total 
amount  25  percent. 

Let  us  look  at  page  5  of  the  report 
again:  In  Washington.  D.C..  It  is  possible 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pay  $374 
per  month,  or  $4,488  per  year  for  a  two- 
bedroom  home. 

Of  course,  as  the  Members  know,  when 
we  say  the  Federal  Oovemment  we  are 
talking  about  the  taxpayers  who  are  f  oot- 
ingthebilL 

I  believe  that  we  can  reduce— and  the 
Members  tmdoubtedly  will  hear  in  a  few 
minutes  why  we  should  not  reduce— but 
I  believe  we  can  have  builders  build 
homes  that  are  not  so  expensive  and  I 
believe  there  are  landlords  renting  de- 
cent units  not  charging  the  exaggerated 
fair  maricet  rents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  speak  of 
the  $374  rent  subsidy  in  Washington— I 
would  remind  the  Members  that  the  FM- 
eral  Government  can  pay  every  penny  of 


f(  ur- 


I 


recipi<  nt 


partici  !lar 


amenc  ment 


that  if  the  family  does  not 
come.  Again  it  is  for  two 
it  will  go  up  for  three-  and ._. 
homes.  How  can  we  justif  »»• 
earning  $7,000  or  less  help 
another  family  that  is  not 
receiving  as  much  as  $10,000 
sidy? 

We  know  there  are  some 
rent  subsidy,  but  let  us  be 

I  v.'ould  a.sk  that  the 
approved. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chai... 
opposition  to  the  aniendmen 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  am 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  fr 
explained,  puts  a  cap  of  75  p^, 
fair  market  rent.  It  will  no 
subsidy  cost  by  25  percent.  ] 
the  fair  market  rents  by  25 
me  also  say  th&t  the  recipi 
receive  the  fair  market  rent. 
subsidy  Is  less  than  the  ful 
the  market  rent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  . ..^, 

ment  would  be  particularly 
large  cities  whei-e  the  fair 
are    high.    If    this    amei. 
adopted  It  would  foreclose 
of  any  section  8  units  in  the 
York,  and  perhaps  in  the  c 
cago,  Los  Angeles  and  oth^ 
areas.  I  do  not  think  that 
members  of  this  committee 
that  to  occur.  There  is  no 
the  fact  that  the  section  8 
expensive.  Any  subsidized 

pensive,  and  all  previous 

grams  have  been  expensive. 
tlie  235  programs  were  ex 
rent  supplement  program  is 
This  program  was  passed 
gress  last  year  under  the  1 
Community  Development  Ac 
was  the  will  of  the  Congress  i_ 
that  section  8  would  replac( 
other    assisted    housing 
really  this  is  the  only 
that  is  now  operating 

Again,  if  the  amendment 
adopted,  it  would  preclude  t, 
of  section  8  units  throughout 
States  in  areas  of  high-co.st 
in  many  areas  of  moderate- 
The  amendment  ought  to 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chain,, 
to  strike  the  -requisite  numb^ 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
ment    for    the    same 
opposed    the    Armstrong    c 
It  will  completely  kill   tlie 
sldized  housing  progi-am 
There  is  no  contractor  w.. 
to  build  for  75  percent  of  th< 
ket  value.  They  are  not  g 
for  50  or  80  percent.  They  . 
the  fair  market  rental  value, 
reason  that  this  provision  was 
so  that  we  can  get  builders  . 
tors  who  will  build  for  the 
people,  the  handicapped  ^^ 
elderly  people.  That  is  the 
not  only  will  be  deleterious 
pie  in  the  big  cities  like 
York,  and  Los  Angeles,  but  ._ 
in  America.  They  are  not  goij i 
if  we  pass  this  amendment. 
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l)e  rejected. 

Chairnjan,  I  move 

of  words, 

amendment. 

t:  lis 


amend- 
that    I 
afnendment. 
only  sub- 
we  have, 
is  going 
fair  mar- 
to  build 
■e  to  have 
rhat  is  the 
in  the  bill, 
contrac- 
3w-income 
and  the 
pfovision.  It 
the  peo- 
New 
every  city 
to  build 


tie 


gentle  man 
.does 
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fi,ir 


hav! 


Ch  cago, 
to 


This  is  just  as  bad  for  the 
as  it  is  for  the  big  cities,  so 
Membere  to  vote  no  on  this. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairmai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  .__. 
be  no  rental  buildings  built 
have  Government  subsidies? 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  There  will 
tractors  or  builders,  in  my 
will  build  for  the  section's 
we  reduce  the  fair  rental 
percent.  The  only  way  they 
build  is  to  get  a  fail'  market 

Mr.  SYMMS.  U  the 
yield  further,  when  the  __ 
reduce  the  fair  rental  value,  _ 
reduce  the  fair  rental  value 
rental  subsidy? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  subsidj 
on  the  fair  rental  value,  and 
amendment  gets  to  is  the 
value  which  determines  the 
the  subsidy.  But  in  order  for 
tractor  to  build,  he  has  to 
market  value. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  _ 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairma  i 
to  strike  the  requisite  number 

Mr.   Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man   from   Ohio.   While   I   p 
rent  subsidy  program  to  the  .. 
grams  for  the  reason  that  it 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  .-. 
ing  the  subsidy.  I  think  the 
bill  is  not  carefully  enough  _.. 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  excessive 
subsidies  to  those  not  needing 
As  an  example.  In  my  judgmen !; 
contains  no  adequate  definltloi 
type  of  housing  will  be  used  In 
Ing  fair  market  value.  The 

for  new  housing  do  not 

what  the  characteristics  of  thl 
will  be  in  terms  of  constructloi 
The  working  people  who  pay 
to  support  these  programs  are 
more  and  more  disenchanted 
type  of  program.  Certainly  in  ou 
amend  it  today,  we  do  not 

the  program,  but  rather  to 

it  will  do  the  job  of  providing 
housing  with  freedom  of  cholc  > 
person  recfthjing  the  rent  subsldf 
not  abuse  the  person  who  wo 
his  own  bills,  and  must  pay  the 
support  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  th< 
der  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ,_. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller) 

The  question  was  taken;  and 
announced  that  the  noes 
have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CMilo.  Mr 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  137, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows 
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Abdiior 

Alexander 

Andrews,  K.C. 

.Archer 

.Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

B.iuman 

Beard,  Tcuii. 

Bennett 

BevUI 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Broomiield 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tfv. 

BuUer 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  B.W. 

Derwiuski 

Devine 

Dicklnaou 

Duncan,  Teuu. 

English 

Kvans,  Ind. 

Faseeii 

Fithian 

Flowers 

Flyut 

Fountain 

Frey 

Gibbou-s 

Glnn 

Ooldwatcr 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuCoiu 

Badillo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

BeU 

Beisland 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 
Honker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Bin-ke,  Oallf . 
Burke,  Mms. 
Burliaon,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Clevdand 
Cohen 
Conte 
OonyePB 


,nj. 


Hagedoru 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Echmldc 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Haj-es,  luu. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hightower 
Hinsbaw 
Holt 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Ichovd 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pr. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchuin 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lehman 
Le  vitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 

McDonald. 

McEwen 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathie 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 
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Gorman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Cougblin 

D  "Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Daalelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Ddaney 

DeUunis 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Ore-. 

duPont 

Bariy 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  oolo. 

Evins,  Teuu. 

Fen  wick 

Plndley 

Flsb 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Praser 

VteitzA 

Puqna 

Gaydos 

Qialmo 

OOman 

Gonzalez 

Qoodllng 

QradlBon 

OHMsley 

Oreea 

Oude 

Ouyer 

RaU 


Moore 

Moorheac". 
Calif. 

Mottt 

Myers.  In^l. 

Neal 

Nichols 

Poage 

Preyer 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson. 

Rogers 

Roucalio 

Roush 

ROTisseloi 

Runnels 

S.mtlni 

■Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

.Sharp 

Shipley 

Shvister 

Skubit/ 

Smith,  Nebi . 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steelman 

••stelger,  Ari^. 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Treen 

Vander  Jat*. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

WyUe 

Young,  Alabka 

■^''lUJl;^,  Flu. 


Hanley 

Hannaford 

Haikln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Holtzmon 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kasteumeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

lAFalce 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Ii0ng,La. 

McCIoskey 

McCoUister 

MoCbimacfc 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

UcB^nney 

Maodonald 

Madlgan 
MaeuiTa 


Matsiinagu 

MazzoU 

Meedfl 


Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlusky 

Mikva 

Miller,  CHl-r 

Mills 

Miueta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moaldey 

Moffeit 

Mollohan 

Moorbead,  Pn 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obersiar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Te\, 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pattersoa, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PetUs 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Pike 

Pressler 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qui« 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Pangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmouu 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Ri.ienhoover 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roojiej 

Kose 

Rosoutliol 

Bostenkowsid 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Rufiso 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schul?e 

Seiberlin^ 

.Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  leva 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 


Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Stetger,  Wi.c 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Thompson 
Thornton 
TVjxler 
Tsongas 
Udali 

Van  DeerliiJ 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vjgorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whaleu 
White 
Whltehurst 
WUson.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 
Ztferetti 
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Elouin 

Brodhead 

CoUins,  Ul. 

Diggs 

Downing 

Erienborn 

Forsythe 


Fulton 

Hebert 

Holland 

Land rum 

McHugh 

Mosher 

Nadzi 


0"Brlen 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
miman 
Ymintj,  TcT. 


So  the  amendment  wa.s  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  HsBEBT  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzi  against. 
Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  agalnm.. 

The  ixsult  of  the  vote  was  annomiced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  grants  to  States  and  \mlts  of  general 
local  government,  to  be  used  only  for  ex- 
penoes  neceaaary  for  carrying  out  a  commu- 
nity <lcvel<9ment  grant  program  authorized 
by  Section  106(d)  {%)  of  Title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  $40,000,000,  to  remain  available  unUl 
September  30,  1978. 

AUEKDMElrr  OFFERTD  BY   MB.  ALEXAKDEB 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ALEXAioiEa; 
Page  6,  strike  out  lines  10  through  13  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '"a  com- 
munity development  grant  program  author- 
ized by  Sections  10««l)  (2)  and  loe(f)  (1)  (B) 
of  Title  I  of  the  Hbusing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  M0,000.000.  to  be 
allocated  between  metropoUtan  and  non- 
metropoUtan  areas  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  SeeUon  106(a)  and  106(f),  to 
remiUn  available  until  September  30.  1978." 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer,  which  has  just 
been  read,  attempts  to  conform  title  I, 
the  section  dealing  with  oommuni^  de- 
velopment grants,  to  the  proTisioDs  of 
93-3S3,  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  which  clearly 


states  tliat  all  moneys  appropriated  un- 
der the  autliority  of  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program,  except 
for  section  103,  shall  be  divided  80  per- 
cent for  the  metropolitan  areas  and  20 
percent  for  the  nonmctropolitan  areas. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fuct 
that  tlie  chaiimsui  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentlemaryfroin  Massachusetts  <Mi-. 
BoLAKD)  is  trving  to  assist  the  big  cities 
from  the  enjoairassment  that  they  now 
suffer  for  liaviiig  dominated  liie  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  progi-ams. 
leaving  ^nly  pittance.s  for  the  smaller  sif- 
ter cities  that  are  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas.  This  bill 
is  written  as  an  attempt  to  add  money 
lor  the  metropolitan  areas  Uiat  gobble 
up  the  granis  and  Federal  assistance 
progiams  to  the  prejudice  of  the  non- 
metropoliton  areas.  What  is  actually 
needed  is  a  change  in  the  law  that  would 
redefine  the  SMSAs  to  prevent  the  urban 
bias  that  we  have  seen  demonstrated  by 
those  central  cities  to  their  sister  cities 
as  condoned  by  HCD. 

The  concept  of  community  develop- 
ment expressed  in  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  specifi- 
cally divides  community  development 
fimds  80  percent  for  metropolitan  and 
20  percent  for  nonmetropoUtan. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for 
the  double  dip  that  is  attempted  imder 
this  appropriation  bill  by  the  metropoU- 
tan areas.  We  all  know  that  in  the  non- 
meti-opoUtan  areas  we  have  more  poor 
people  per  capita,  we  have  more  sub- 
standard housing  per  capita,  and  we 
have  fewer  doctors  and  more  substand- 
ard schools.  For  that  we  get  less  help 
from  the  Federal  Government,  a  Goveni- 
ment  that  is  replete  with  an  urban  bias. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  which  will  con- 
form this  bill  to  the  law  and  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  that  this  Congress  intends 
to  follow  the  law  and  intends  to  deal 
with  uonmetropohtan  az-eas  equally  and 
fairly,  as  we  have  said  we  would  do  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  took  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  House  consideration 
of  each  regular  appropriations  bill  as  an 
opporttmity  to  discuss  with  our  col- 
leagues the  manner  in  which  Federal  re- 
sources are  distributed  between  our  met- 
ropolitan and  nonmetropoUtan  areas.  I 
plan  to  continue  that  practice  this  year 
beginning  with  HH.  8070.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— Independent  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill.  1976,  now  before  us. 

As  a  result  of  the  congressional  com- 
mitment to  revitaUzing  our  Nation's 
countryside  made  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970.  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
begun  a  valuable  service  erf  analyzing 
the  distribution  of  Federal  resources  be- 
tween metropoUtan  and  nonmetropoUtan 
areas.  The  results  of  this  analysis  of  FeA- 
eral  outlays  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1972 
can  be  foimd  in  the  "Rural  Develop- 
ment: Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  Government  Serv- 
ices to  Rural  America." 

I  wfll  be  using  this  data,  and  some  that 
has  been  completed  on  outlays  in  fiscal 
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vear  1974  in  my  discussions  of  the  a))pro- 
uriations  bills. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  in  any 
sf  udy  of  the  use  of  Federal  resources  that 
tlie  1970  census  showed  that  31.39  per- 
<  cut  of  our  Nation's  population  lived  in 
ncnmetropolitan  areas,  and  that  more 
iwent  studies  have  found  that  the  popu- 
lation in  these  areas  is  growing  ia.ster 
than  it.  the  case  of  metropolitan  area.s. 

No»v.  considering  the  fact  that  equal- 
ity is  a  mighty  important  pilhir  in  tlie 
fcjundation  of  our  Nation  and  that  pro- 
moting this  condition  is  a  sworn  duty  of 
our  Federal  Govei-nment.  does  it  not  spem 
altogether  reastmable  that  when  the 
Federal  dollars  impacting  on  national 
development  are  spread  around  it  would 
work  out  that  nonmetropolitiin  areas 
benefit  from  at  least  31.39  percent  ol 
them.  That  is  juf.t  looldng  at  this  ques- 
tion of  equality  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  live  In  the  country- 
side, not  taking  into  account  their  crit- 
ical needs. 

Well,  in  this  dollare  and  cents  case  of 
equals.  It  is  clear  that  urban  bias  has 
crept  in  to  make  some,  our  metropolitan 
ai-ea  citizens,  more  equal  than  others, 
our  country-side  citizens. 

In  studying  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  ERS  examined  the  operation 
of  209  programs  which  resulted  in  the 
spending  of  $192  billion,  or  77  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  .■;pending.  The  findings 
show  that  only  24.7  percent  of  the  funds 
used  for  these  programs  went  into  non- 
metropolitan  counties.  This  is  so  even 
though  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams for  agriculture.  natiu-aT  resources 
and  the  environment  are  pumped  into 
the  figure. 

The  country-side  just  simpl.%  got  .short- 
changed. 

While  the  basis  ERS  used  for  a  similar 
analysis  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  Federal 
outlays  was  substate  planning  and  devel- 
opment districts  and  therefore  is  not 
strictly  equivalent  to  that  for  the  previ- 
ous year,  It  Is  clear  that  the  share  of  the 
Federal  dollar  spent  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas  falls  far  short  of  what  would  be 
justified  on  a  strict  population  basis. 
Again.  USDA's  farm,  natural  resource 
and  environmental  prograrjs  were 
included. 

Hie  countryside  got  short  changed 
again. 

Examination  of  fiscal  year  1974  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  134  mrograms.  excluding 
all  USDA  farm  programs  and  all  except 
5 — with  total  spending  of  $114.7  mil- 
lion— of  Its  natural  resource  and  envi- 
ronmental programs,  does  not  produce  a 
picture  that  Is  much  brighter.  Nonmetro- 
poUtan  counties  benefited  from  only  $13.8 
billion  of  the  $55  billion  spent  for  these 
programs,  or  2i>.l  percent. 

The  pattern  Is  clear.  Countryside  citi- 
zens are  not  getting  a  fair  share  of  the 
Federal  dollars.  This  minority  group  of 
our  Nation's  citizens  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  in  a  callous  manner. 

How  does  this  over-aD  data  relate  to 
the  bill  before  us  today.  HUD's  programs 
wei-e  studied  In  the  analysis  which  I  am 
u.sing.  So  were  those  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
tlie  Veterans'  Administration. 


a  id 


While  analysis  of  the  flsca 
performance  records  is  not  j 
those  from  fiscal  year   1972 
show  the  way  these  agencies 
behaving  clearly  enougli 

Of  the  nine  executive  branfch 
ments,  the  Department  of  . 
Urban  Development  has  the 
ord    for    .spending    in    the 
While  it  has  .some  strong 
the  D(>partnient  of  Defense  . 
j»artment  of  Justice.  DHUD  is 
runner  for  the  DUB  title — 
of  Urban  Bias. 

In  fiscal  year  197:'  only  11 
the  $14.4  billion  HUD  spent  fo 
f-ifecting  development  went  tc 
ti-yslde.  There  was  an  increa|e 
ypar  1973.  a  whopping  1.1 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  HUD' 
to  problems   of 

will  sharpen  un  a  bit  in  the 

year,  in  the  area  of  communii  y 
ment  programs  at  least.  My 
speculation  as  to  this  possibility 
from  the  fact  that  this  bill  be 
day  .specifically  earmarks  no 
$519,400,000     community 
block  grant  dollars  to  be  s)j*nt 
cotmtryside.  This  is  18.6  percejit 
mimity  de^plopment  block  „. 
I  have  a  .special  interest  in 
lars  since  their  earmarking  c 
suits  fi-om  language  in  the  „. 
Community   Development   Ac 
The   language   earmarking   . 
nonmetropoUtan  areas  was  i 
the  act  following  more  than 
cooperation  between  me  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking  an< 
whom  I  w-orked  to  persuade 
is  a  need  for  HUD  to  make 
and  specific  responses  to 
tan  needs. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  w_ 
fully  the  manner  in  which  ou 
tees  on  Appropriations  and 
spond  to  the  language  of  the  - 
Seven  independent  agencie 

amined  for  both  years.  

Conunission.   Environmental 
Agency.  National  Aeronautics 

Administration,  Office  of 

portunity,  Railroad  Retirem^it 
Small  Business  Administratior 
erans'  Administration. 

Of  the  independent  agenci<  s 
NASA  leads  the  race  to  spenc 
in  the  counti-yside.  During 
years  1973  and  1972,  NASA 
nonmetropolitan  areas  were  be)ow 
cent  of  its  total  spending. 

The  VA  and  the  EPA  took  5 
third  place  in  the  race.  Both  _, 
than  18  percent  of  their  dollai  5 
communities,  towns  and  citie 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
wliich  in  some  cases  dictate  w_ 
will  be  spent.  For  instance  to 
gree  these  work  hi  the  spendfcg 
VA,  as  in  pension  programs.  I 
are  provisions  of  law  which 
funds  for  meti-opolitan  or : 

tan  areas.  Nevertheless,  I 

is  enough  flexibility  in  both 
and  decisioimiaking  that  equ_ 
tribution  of  Federal  resourc^ 
achieved.  This  must  be  done.  If 
changing.  Congress  must  do  „ 
Icies  need  changing,  and  they 
do.  changes  have  got  to  come 
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People  of  the  countryside  do 
more  than  their  share.  But,  we 
on  our  just  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  a 
mv  amendment. 

Mr.    J.     WILLIAM 
Chahman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.     J.     WILLIAM     STANT 
Chcirman.  as  one  of  those  Meml^rs 
a  rural  area  and  as  one  who 
involved  for  many  months  in 
null:;,   I  want  the  gentleman 
that  I   regret  that  I  must 
amendment,  if  only  on  the  groiAids 
this  program  is  just  getting  sta  -ted 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  npw 
add  .something  to  the  nothing 
rural  areas  had  before. 

I  come  from  an  area  where  I 
and  saw  the  city  of  Cleveland 
ol  the  money  in  our  SMSA's  ant 
small  communities,  such  as  thoje 
resent,  get  very  little. 

So  in  the  mark-up  of  this 
legislation  in  our  committee,  thfere 
many  weeks  and  many  montlis 
tliat  went  into  our  efforts  to 
the  community  development  program 
give  these  communities  a  little  hi 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  she  uld 
this  a  chance,  because  I  believp 
help  the  smaller  commmiities. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  But,  Mr. 

the  gentleman's  statement  is  ai 
sion  that  tlie  urban  areas  have 
nated    against   the   little   cities 
SMSA  program. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON, 
stand  what  the  gentleman  is 

Mr.     ALEXANDER.     Mr. 
what  the  amendment  attempts 
correct  that  discrimination  to  benefit 
people  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
we  have  provided  a  formula 
the  Housing  and  Urban 
Act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mi 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ALEXANDER.    I    yield 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
man,  I  can  understand  the  gen 
concern  in  his  effort  to  achieve 
considers   to   be   equity, 
pi-oblem  today  is  not,  in  the  funding 
rural  areas,  anywhere  hear  w 
problem     is     of     rural     areas 
SMSA's. 

There  are  several  counties  I 
in  my  State  that  have  no  real 
tion  with  a  metropolitan  city  bu 
theless  they  have  been  include  I 
SMSA.  That  county,  which  Is  a 
about  which  the  gentleman  is 
has  no  opportunity  for  funding, 
effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  Committee 
Appropriations  is  to  take  care 
rural  aras  which  are  rural  in 
not  rural  under  the  act,  because 
are  the  areas  that  are  getting 
ing   since    there   are   no 
funds.  This  is  an  effort  to 
very  problem. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
from  Arkansas  seeks  to  do  is  to 
$40  million  that  this  subcommittee 
targeted  for  the  SMSA  balance 
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it  between  the  metropolitan  areas  and 
tlie  nonmetropolitan  areas.  So  in  effect 
what  he  is  doing  Is  taking  80  percent  of 
$40  million,  which  is  $32  million,  and 
putting  it  into  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  putting  $8  million  into  the  non- 
•netropolitan  areas.  In  effect  he  is  im- 
pacting the  problem  we  are  trying  to 
reach.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

This  year  the  SMSA  balance  is  z^ro.  It 
is  zip — nothing.  The  Secretai-y  of  HUD 
last  year,  in  appearmg  befci-c  cur  sub- 
committee r.nd  aliO  before  the  Committee 
cii  B:>nkins  and  Currency,  iiidicated 
there  would  be  $71  million  in  the  SMSA 
balancs.  That  judgment  was  made  at  a 
time  when  he  believed  there  were  only 
about  12  urban  rountiss  that  would  rar- 
ticipata  in  this  rrojram.  As  r.  matter  of 
fact,  tlicre  are  "75  counties  that  are  now 
participating  in  this  progiam.  and  the 
prioritiec  list  t:e  niC'tr?r:oi:tan  crcas  first, 
then  the  hoLi  h- rr..->!es?,  end  t'nen  the 
small  communities  participate  in  the 
SMSA  balance  if  there  is  anything  left. 
This  spring  we  found  that  there  was 
notliing  left  for  SMSA  participation  in 
1975  rJter  the  other  priorities  had  ab- 
sorbed all  the  monsy.  So  I  offei-ed  an 
amendment  on  the  fioor,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Members,  to  appropriate 
$54  million  so  the  SMSA  balance  would 
have  money  to  take  care  of  the  small 
commimities. 

What  this  amendment  wo'.ild  do,  how- 
cvor,  v.ould  be  to  put  $32  million  addi- 
tional into  the  larce  cities,  mctropMi- 
tan  areas,  and  urban  counties. 

There  are  30  States  in  the  United 
States  that  haAc  no  urban  counties,  but 
have  an  awful  lot  of  SMSA  balance  com- 
munities. Therefore,  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  giving  more  mon- 
ey to  the  larger  areas  and  less  to  the 
smaller  areas;  and  I  think  we  are  com- 
pounding the  problem  with  this  kind  of 
amendment  and  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  concur  completely  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  'Coiisiinier 
Product  Safety  Commission"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
Including  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  hire  of  passenger  vehicles,  services  as 
authorleed  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  ror  GS-IB,  and  not  to 
exceed  $200  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation, $10,697,000. 

AMENDilENT  OFFiajED  El'  MB.  bVMajS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Svmms:  On 
Pi^e  13,  after  line  24.  Insert  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"None  of  the  funds  provided  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  or  en- 


rorcement  of  regulations  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  firearms,  ammunlUon  or  components 
thereof." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
ber.s  of  the  Committee,  this  amendment 
is  really  verj'  self-explanatory,  and  I  will 
not  use  the  entire  3  minutes. 

During  the  debate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  made  the  point  \ery 
v. ell  that  this  amendment  actually  is  the 
intention  of  the  original  law.  I  discussed 
this  with  both  tlie  majority  and  minority 
sides  of  Uie  coa-miittec.  The  law  very 
dearly  states  when  the  Consumer  Prod- 
U-ts  Salciy  Commission  w:s  set  up,  it 
was  not  the  mtent  of  Uie  Congress  tD 
have  rny  interference  on  tho  part  of  this 
Commission  with  regard  to  regulations 
to  r.-.strict  the  sale  of  firearms,  ammuni- 
tioi'!.  or  components  thereof. 

I  think  t)ic  amendment  speaks  for  it- 
'  cL'.  I  lliink  it  one  of  noncontroversy.  It 
i;-  a  -.latter  iii*.vhich  the  Congress  directs 
tl-c  agencies,  and  not  the  agencies  direct- 
ing the  Congress. 

This  f.mcndment  contah-s  the  intent 
of  my  own  bill  ou  this  subject  that  has 
over  50  rnsponsors.  I  ha\e  long  been  a 
belic\cr  in  American's  freedom  to  own 
fireaim^  and  have  fought  hard  for  tiie 
rigJits  ol  my  co:ictituents  wiio  3iaarc  this 
'.ie'.v. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  KONCALIO.  Iilr.  Chairman,  I  riss 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gcntlemaa  from  Idaho  'Mi*.  Symms>  . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
v\  ill  not  need  the  full  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  suppoit  of  the 
Membei-s  for  this  amendment. 

It  w  ill  remove  much  controversy  in  the 
West.  The  judiciaj  branch  is  now  decid- 
ing if  the  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission  can,  as  a  matter  of  law,  con- 
tinue to  ban  the  sale  of  ammunition. 

There  is  nothing  I  know  of  so  insidious 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State;  nothing  I 
know^  of  that  has  so  posed  a  threat  to  a 
lifestyle,  tlie  rights  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  as  citizens. 

Further,  we  should  not  legislate  or  give 
tile  famtest  semblance  of  authority,  or 
to  credit  or  sanction  tlie  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Safety  Commission  role  in  pi-ohibit- 
ing  ammimition  sales.  Tc  do  so  may,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  violation  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  would  be  most  con- 
temptuous. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  this 
amendment.  Allow  adjudication  of  this 
problem,  yes,  but  avoid  these  fundi  add- 
ing to  the  problem. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chah-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
I  would  Uke  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  for  his  statement  and, 
indeed,  I  wished  to  commend  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  previous  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Sticms)  In 
suppoit  of  his  amendment  to  prohibit 
funding  for  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion to  cai-ry  out  any  activities  cotKem- 
ing  handgun  ammmiition,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  had  been  recog- 
nized before  I  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Chauman.  if  we  reailj-  want  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  as  Members  of 


the  Congress  we  should  adopt  tlus 
amendment  overwhelmingly.  As  tlie 
Members  know,  there  has  been  much, 
much  discussion  about  ttie  Congress  be- 
ing hampered  in  can-ying  out  its  duties 
and  in  having  its  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion overridden  by  the  courts  and  the 
executive  brancli  of  the  Government. 

I  think  this  is  n  very  clear  example 
rnd  also  a  'Try  fine  op::oTtunity  for  us 
to  shovv  that  wc  arc  not  gjins  to  cJlow 
that  to  happen. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  ihaiii-:  the  cc  h!c- 
man. 

I  \vo'.il;l  li'i-.e  to  suc;:r^t  to  my  fiojd 
fr.end.  the  gentlemen  from  Massuiju- 
selts,  that  perhaps  a  ii-udent  thing  to 
do  would  he  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mv.  Chaimifji,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
laainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOr.AND.  Mr.  Chauman.  1  ir.ovc 
I J  strike  the  requicite  rium!:cr  of  wordo. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem that  is  here.  The  legislative  com- 
mittees ai3  not  or.ly  now  lookinc 
into  tliis  matter,  but  alicady  report- 
ing it  to  tlie  Hous^-  and  Senate,  whirii 
would  take  any  jurisdiction  away  iiom 
the  Consumer  Pioriuct  Safety  Comn:is- 
sion  with  respect  to  the  resulation  and 
sale  of  hnndgim  ammunition.  I  recog- 
nize what  the  problem  is,  and  this  com- 
mittee docs,  tco,  I  al£o  rccogiii^e  th?  fact 
that  this  is  a  liuiitation  on  an  api^ro- 
priation  biil. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Con- 
mission  does  not  want  the  responsibil- 
itr.  frsnkly.  and  it  has  indicated  to  us 
that  it  does  not  want  it.  Perhars  we 
ought  to  spell  it  out  more  forcefiilly  in 
the-  law.  and  I  think  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  is  by  the 
legislative  committees  takins  some 
action  in  this  area,  and  they  are  doing  it. 
They  are  as  much  intei-ested  in  it,  as  are 
tiie  gentleman  from  Io-a  a  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming,  and  a  gi-eat  number 
of  Membei"s  liere  wlio  ai'e  concerned  witli 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Comt 
in  Illinois  concluding  that  ammunition 
is  a  hazardous  substance. 

As  a  result  of  that  conclusion,  of 
course,  the  CPSC  did  have  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter;  CPSC  does  not  believe  it 
ought  to  have  it;  it  does  not  want  it: 
and  It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  whatever  jurisdiction  the  court 
says  it  does  have  is  by  some  affirmative 
action  rather  than  by  limitation.  But. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
tlw  decision  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUemaii 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  penilen:an 
for  yielding. 

Coming,  as  the  gentleman  does  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  including 
the  beautiful  hills  of  tlie  western  part  of 
his  State  where  people  are  so  very  inter- 
ested in  hunting  and  enjoying  the  out- 
door life,  the  land  of  some  of  my  an- 
cestors as  the  gentleman  well  knows.  I 
am  stire  he  does  not  oppose  this  excel- 
lent amendment  that  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  even  though  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
reserratioas  about  the  parliamentary 
procedure. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  I  have  moved  to  .strike 
I'le  requisite  number  of  words,  which 
■•  o'lld  indicate  that  I  am  staying  midway 
Ivtveen  in  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
j'fiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  BQLAND.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
.vielding. 

Let  me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  on  the  position  he  has 
taken.  1  am  .sure  that  the  House  will 
now  ."see  the  light  and  pa.ss  thi.s  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  aentle- 
man  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms  • . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Department   op   Defense— Ctvii. 
Cfmetehiai,   Expensfs,    Army 

salarira  and  expensfs 
For  necessary  expenses,  a.s  puthf.il'.eci  by 
liiw.  ot  maintenance,  operation,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  cemetery. at  the  Soldiers"  and 
Airmen's  Home  and  Arlington  National  Cem- 
ctry.  Including  the  purchase  of  three  pas- 
.scuger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only. 
65.615,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  applicable  mlllt.in,-  approprI.ition 
lor  the  pay  and  allowancp.s  of  any  military 
persoiuiel  performing  services  priinarilv  for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation.     ' 

For  'Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  39,  1976. 
$966,000.  to  remaUt  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chiiirman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms*,  for 
offering  the  amendment  which  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  just 
a  moment  ago.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
House  chose  to  sustain  the  second 
amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  which 
states: 

Tlie  right  of  the  people  to  ktrp  mid  bear 
Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission did  not  seek  the  authority  to  act 
in  the  area  of  gun  control  and  ammuni- 
tion regulation  and  I  know  the  Congress 
did  not  intend  that  the  Consumer  Pi-od- 
uct  Safety  Act  or  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Act  should  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  bureaucratic  law  making  judicial 
fiat  or  intervention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  amendment  to  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  states  simply  that — 

Kone  ot  the  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Cmh- 
misslon  may  be  used  for  the  promulgation 
or  enforcement  of  regulation  to  restrict  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  firearm.-,  ammuni- 
tion, or  components  thereof. 

By  approving  this  amendment,  the 
House  has  served  notice  on  the  courts 
and  the  Federal  bureaucracy  that  fm-- 
ther  Infringement  on  the  constltution- 
allv  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals 
will  not  be  tolerated.  The  Congress  is 
tlie  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  too  often  the  executive  agen- 
cies and  the  courts  attempt  to  usurp 
thb  function.  Once  again.  I  congratu- 


ain  raf 


late  my  colleague  for  taking  tlifs  step  to 
reaflarm  our  Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  till  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Environmkntal  I»Rori:cTioN  A 

AGENCY  AND  RECiION.\l.  MANAGEMENT 

Por  agency  and  regional  manag 
penses,  Including  official  reeeptjoi! 
resentation  expenses  (not  to  excee 
hire    of    passenger    motor    veliic 
maintenance,  and  operation  of 
forms,  or  aUowances  iherelor.  as  i 
by  5  U.S.C.   5901-5902;    services 
i/ed  by  5  U.S.C.  310'.».  but  at  ra*P! 
vidnals    not    to   exceed    tlie   per 
cqiilvHleiU,  to  the  rate  for  GS-  1 3: 
of  reprints;  library  meriibersIii;>K  i 
or  associations  wlilcli  issue  publi 
member.*!  only  or  at  a  price  to 
than   to  subscribers  who  are  not 
»65.374,000:    including  $5,000,000 
far   tlie  preparation  of  Environm 
pact  Statements  as  required  bv  si 
(2)(C)      of     the     National     Env 
Policy   Act  on  all   propo.-ed   actio 
Bnvironmontal    Protection    Agenc 
where  prohibited  bv  law. 
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Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  M 
man.  I  move  to  .strike  the  requi.-^ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like 
could,  direct  a  question  to  th 

guished  chairman  of  the 

In  EPA's  budget  are  there  any  ft 
vided  to  help  either  make  loans 
to  any  of  the  businesses  that . 
selves  under  EPA  mandate  to 
tain  steps  in  either  dealing  w 
tion  of  the  air  or  pollution  of 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  t^the 
gentleman  from  Massachusett.s. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  g<  ntleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  funds  Ithat  are 
canied  in  this  bill  under  EPA  for  the 
purpose  which  the  gentlen^n  has 
described. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Is  tlie 
man  aware  of  the  fact  that 
EPA — and  I  strongly  support 
gram — makes  these  findings  anc 
that  especially  in  agricultural , 
are  no  loans  or  no  programs  _. 
available  to  help  small  farm<  t 
these    governmentally    imposec 
ards? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  that  there  was 
mony  adduced  at  the  hearings  i 

what  the  gentleman  would 

not  familiar  with  any  programs 
gentleman    describes.     They 
carried  in  other  appropriation 
not  under  the  EPA.  It  could  be 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from 
on  tJie  Banking  and  Currency 
tee  and  perhaps  if  the  gentl 
California  would  yield  to  the  ^ 
from  Ohio  he  might  be  able  to 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yiejd 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.     J.     WILLIAM     STANT<>N. 
Chah-man,  I  appreciate  the  „ 
bringing  this  out.  The  gentlema  i 
and  he  did  appear  before  our 
mlttee  on  the  matter  and  it 
important  to  all  Membeis  of  . 
that  what  happens  to  the  small 
man.  in  this  particular  case 
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farmeis,  the  cattle  farmers  particularly, 
is  that  they  are  strapped  with  hei  .vy  ex- 
penses required  by  the  EPA  regulations. 
I  applaud  the  gentleman. 

While  the  chairman  of  the  sibcom- 
mittee  said  there  is  no  money  n  this 
bill.  I  hope  we  can  be  helpful  wit  lin  the 
SBA  to  help  the  problems  the  1  inners 
in  our  country  have  in  meeting  |he  re- 
quirements of  EPA  regulations. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
appropriations,    where    the 
tried  to  deal  with  this  matter 
trator  Kleppe  was  not  of  much 
when  tlie  bills  do  come  up  I  hope 
find  some  funds  so  these  people 
under  mandates  to  keep  the 
of  their  covvs  from  going  into  the 
will  have  some  form  of  low  interest 
ernment  loans  to  help  them 
problem. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dako 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakot 
preciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

When  the  SBA  appeared  befc 
subcommittee  I  asked  tiiem 
if  they  could  make  loans  to  the 
feeders  and  Administrator  Klepi  e 
they  cannot.  I  asked  them  if  the; 
make  loans  of  $200,000  to  the  mt  n 
starts   a   McDonald's   hamburgei 
and  he  said  they  could.  So  they  cai 
loans  to  the  man  who  makes  the 
burgers  but  not  to  tlie  man  w 
duces  the  beef  they  make  the 
gers  out  of. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
out  this  contrast,  this  strange 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Under 
statutes  there  are  responsibilities 
authorities  to  meet  the  needs  of  th  i 
farmere  of  this  Nation,  but  the: 
refused  to  provide  any  help  to  th« 
farmere.  But  again  I  hope  unde  r 
and  FHA  appropriations  we  can  do 
thing  to  help  clean  up  the 
and  provide  jobs  and  help  keep  thi  > 
farmers  on  the  farms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wi 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

ENERGY   RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMli^T 

For  energy  re.search  and  developm  mt 
tivities,  including  hire  of  passenger 
vehicles;  hire,  maintenance,  and 
aircraft;  uniforms,  or  aUowauces  therfcfor, 
authorized  by  section  5901-5902, 
States  Code,  title  5;  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at  rates  for  Indi  fiduals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  eqv  ivalent 
to  the  rate  of  GS-18;  purchase  of  r<  prints 
library  memberships  In  societies  or  s  ssocla- 
tions  which  issue  publications  to  mpmbers 
only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower 
subscribers  who  are  not  members; 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expenBed 

AMENDMFNTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWl 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  I^hair- 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  df  Cali- 
fornia: Page  15,  line  23,  strike  out  th<  figure 
'•$100.000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
iigure  "$112,000,000'. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mi-, 
man,    inasmuch    as   I   have    a 
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amendment  dealing  with  similar  matter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia: Apd  on  page  16,  line  2,  strike  out  the 
figure  "$21,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  '■$28,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  to  consider 
the  amendments  en  bloc? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  ttie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Boland)  ,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  ,  for  the  work 
which  they  have  done,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  subcommittee  for  the  work 
which  they  have  done  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  which 
appropriates  over  $50  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  that  this  sum  of  money 
considerably  exceeds  the  budget  of  the 
major  States  of  the  Union  and  most  oth- 
er nations  of  the  world. 

To  put  together  a  package  of  this  sort, 
as  the  subcommittee  has  done,  is  a  credit 
to  their  remarkable  ability,  and  to  the 
diligence  with  which  they  have  pursued 
their  task;  however,  in  any  task  of  this 
magnitude  it  is  inevitable  that  there  may 
be  a  small  number  of  situations  which 
escape  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  those  situations.  Let 
me  explain  very  quickly  what  this 
amendment  is  directed  to.  If  members 
of  the  committee  here  on  the  floor  will 
look  at  page  26  of  the  report,  they  will 
note  an  explanation  of  the  area  with 
which  the  amendment  deals.  We  are 
talking  about  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment within  the  EPA.  BasiciOly  this 
Is  the  money  which  Is  used  for  research 
and  development  in  coimection  with  the 
environmental  effects  of  new  sources  of 
energy. 

Now,  what  the  committee  has  done  is 
to  take  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  was  already  $22  mil- 
lion below  last  year's  level,  and  reduce 
that  an  additional  $12  million— $12  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  restore  that 
$12  million. 

Now,  why  have  I  proposed  to  do  this? 
There  are  other  places  in  the  bill  where 
reductions  have  been  made  below  either 
what  the  administration  recommended 
or  what  the  authorizing  committee  rec- 
ommended. I  know  that  the  C(»nmittee 
on  Appropriations  has  considered  each 
of  these  carefully  and  has  probably  spent 
long  hours  on  them.  However,  I  would 
not  be  bringing  this  amendment  to  the 
floor  if  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  member,  had  not  spent  literally  weeks 
and  months  looking  at  this  problem  of 
research  and  development  ctmcemed 
with  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
energy. 


There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration budget  which  has  been 
more  carefully  scrutinized  than  the 
energy  portion,  those  portions  dealing 
with  the  necessity  to  vastly  accelerate  the 
development  of  new  forms  of  energy  in 
this  country.  In  that  connection,  the 
administration  has  studied  and  sought 
to  allocate  the  responsibility  for  doing 
something  about  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  these  new  sources  of  energy.  This 
is  precisely  the  section  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  the  section  for  research  in  new 
methods  to  prevent  possible  harm  to  the 
environment  fi-om  our  crash  program  of 
increased  coal  utilization,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  shale  and  various  other  kinds 
of  new  energy  sources.  As  I  said  before, 
I  give  the  greatest  of  credit  to  the  sub- 
committee for  the  work  they  have  done 
on  this  tremendously  complicated  bill; 
but  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  no 
part  of  this  bill  that  has  a  higher  priority 
than  that  section  from  which  they  have 
stricken  $12  million  from  what  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  recom- 
mended. Let  me  explain  what  this  cut 
wiUdo. 

The  proposed  cut  in  the  fiscal  year  1976 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram from  the  recommended  $112  million 
to  $100  million  will  have  a  serious  Impact. 
The  $100  million  level  represents  a  25 
percent  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year  1975 
funding  level  at  a  time  when  inflation 
has  progressively  diminished  the  value 
of  a  dollar,  and  when  the  ooimtry  needs 
a  strong  research,  demonstration  and 
development  program  to  ensure  that 
environmental  considerations  will  not  be 
a  serious  detriment  to  the  use  of  domes- 
tic energy  suppUes. 

At  a  time  when  billions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  on  energy  technology  de- 
velopment, it  appears  to  be  "pennsrwise 
and  pound  foolish"  to  reduce  this  critical 
effort.  Although  the  implication  of  this 
budget  cut  has  not  been  fully  examined, 
it  appears  likely  that  the  following 
deleterious  impacts  will  result: 

The  $12  million  reduction  would  mean 
cuts  of  approximately  $6  miUion  of 
B.,  D.  &  D.  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  $4  million  of  R.,  D.  <i  D.  to 
be  cai-ried  out  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  $2  million  of 
R.,  D.  k,  D.  under  the  Solid  Waste  Act. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  fund- 
ing of  interagency  programs,  since  pass- 
through  funding  to  17  other  FMeral 
agencies  will  have  to  be  substantially 
decreased.  This  means  that  expertise  and 
facilities  in  the  other  agencies  will  be 
lost  to  the  coordinated  Federal  program. 
The  cut  will  likely  necessitate  termi- 
nation of  selected  programs  aimed  at  de- 
veloping No^  control  technology  for  resi- 
dential, industrial,  and  utility  sources. 
Such  a  delay  would  seriously  affect  EPA's 
ability  to  develop  NO,  control  technology 
in  a  timeframe  consistent  with  the  maxi- 
mum stationary  source  technology, 
MSST,  control  programs.  Tlie  MSST  pro- 
gram aims  at  meeting  NO,  ambient  air 
quality  standards  by  relieving  pressure 
on  sources,  that  is,  preclude  substantially 
more  stringent  auto  emission  standards 
by  placing  greater  reliance  on  stationary 
source  control. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  further  decrease 


efforts  in  the  flue  gas  desulfurization, 
FGD,  area,  $25  million  in  flscal  year  1975 
and  $11  million  in  the  recommended  fls- 
cal year  1976  budget.  EPA  is  the  lead  de- 
velopment agency  in  this  important  tech- 
nology area.  FGD  is  the  only  near-term 
technology  which  allows  steam  and  elec- 
tricity pi-oduction  from  high-sulfur  coal 
without  deleterious  SO,  emissions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BROWN 
of  California  was  allowed  to  pixx:eed  for 
an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Cliairman,  EPA  planned  to  mi- 
tiate  in  fiscal  year  1976  a  technology 
transfer  effort  aimed  at  solving  scrubber 
operating  problems  and  helping  utility 
and  industrial  management  select  the 
best  system  for  new  applications.  This 
effort  would  be  based  on  the  body  of 
knowledge  accumulated  by  EPA  and  its 
conti-actors  over  the  last  5  years;  it  would 
have  Insured  maximum  return  on  a  Fed- 
eral $50  million  R.,  D.  k  D.  program  by 
focusing  on  industry  applications.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  be  possible  to  initiate 
a  meaningful  fiscal  year  1976  effort  in 
light  of  die  funding  reduction. 

The  utility  industry  has  ordered  over 
25,000  megawatts  of  nonregenerable 
FGD  systems  which  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  thi'owaway  sludge  material.  It  is 
important  that  environmentally  accept- 
able disposal  technology  be  developed 
and  demonstrated  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  these  sludges.  The  proposed  budget 
cut  would  adversely  affect  the  EPA  as- 
sessment and  control  technology  devel- 
opment program  necessitating  a  sub- 
stantial cut  from  the  $3.3  million  fiscal 
year  1975  funding;  fiscal  year  1975  en- 
ei-gy  research  and  development  funding 
represented  the  first  significant  funding 
m  this  important  area. 

The  cut  will  delay  and  may  preclude 
development  of  a  scientifically  reliable 
data  base  for  determining  climatic  ef- 
fects due  to  emissions  of  pollutants,  heat 
and  moisture  from  energy-related  activ- 
ities. This  is  important  because  the  ef- 
fects of  large  scale  production  are  poten- 
tially extremely  deleterious. 

The  cut  will  preclude  obtaining  suf- 
ficient infoimation  on  the  pi-ecipitation 
removal  of  pollutants — for  example,  rain- 
out/washout— and  dry  deposition  of  pol- 
lutant gases  and  aerosols  thus  delaying 
the  development  of  more  accurate  air 
quality  predictions.  This  information  is 
critical  for  our  understanding  of  the 
relationships  of  atmospheric  sulfates 
and  nitrates  and  SO.  and  NO.  emissions. 
The  cut  can  preclude  development  of 
an  adequate  data  base  to  determine  eco- 
logical effects  of  offshore  oil  exploration 
and  production.  Much  activity  is  antici- 
pated in  presently  underdeveloped  lease 
tracts. 

The  cut  may  preclude  research  into 
the  level  of  release  of  toxic  effluents, 
including  potential  carcinogenic  com- 
pounds, from  oil  shale  development  in 
relatively  pristine  areas. 

The  cut  will  seriously  impair  EPA's 

ability  to  assess  the  total  Impact  of  large 

scale  strip  mining  on  aquifers  in  the 

water-short  western  areas. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hate  to  suggest  that 
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the  sin  of  this  particular  Item  was  that 
$112  million  was  too  close  to  a  nice 
round  figure  such  as  $100  million.  What 
the  committee  has  done  Is  to  round  off 
this  $112  million  to  $100  million,  without 
recognizing  the  damage  that  would  be 
done. 

I  think  we  should  restore  this  $12 
million  as  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  usually  find  myself 
in  the  position  of  defending  the  admin- 
istratioin's  level  of  expenditures,  but  in 
this  case  I  think  they  have  made  an 
excellent  judgment  on  this  particular 
item. 

I  ask  that  the  $12  million  be  restored. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so 
reluctantly  because  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  a  very  knowledgeable  Mem- 
bei-  of  Congress  in  this  area,  and  serves 
as  the  chairman  for  the  Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

I  tliink  we  have  to  look  at  the  overall 
budget  request  and  the  overall  amounts 
that  this  committee  has  committed  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  EPA  came  into  existence  in  Decem- 
ber 1970.  It  is  not  too  old,  and  it  does 
have  an  attractive  name.  The  particular 
responsibility  it  has  hi  the  energy  field, 
of  course.  Is  a  vei-y  great  one.  * 

I  think  the  committee  recognizes  this, 
but  in  the  overall  appropriation  for  the 
EPA,  we  have  increased  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $25.7  million  and  $68.5  million 
over  the  1975  appropriation.  We  also 
provide  $189  million  for  the  transitional 
period"  for  the  entire  broad  spectrum  of 
the  EPA. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  add  $12  million 
for  energy  research  and  development.  As 
he  has  indicated,  $112  million  was  the 
budget  estimate.  So,  In  effect,  we  have 
reduced  the  budget  estimate  by  $12  mil- 
lion. Last  year,  $134  million  was  appro- 
priated for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  $22  million  of  that  reflected 
the  Impact  of  the  transfers  to  ERDA, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

His  amendment  also-  increa.sps  the 
transitional  polod  by  $8  million.  The 
transitional  period  we  did  not  touch.  We 
provided  $21  million  in  the  bill  for  the 
transitional  period.  The  amendment 
would  increase  this  by  $7  to  $28  million 
in  the  transitional  period. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  an  agency  that  will 
be  terribly  important  in  solving  some  of 
the  very  difficult  problems  we  have  in 
energy,  but  I  do  think  that  the  amounts 
which  we  have  recommended  for  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  EPA  are  sufBcient 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  next  year.  I 
believe  that  the  increases  we  have  made 
in  other  areas  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  peiiiaps  enjoy  a 
higher  priority  than  some  activities  in 
this  particular  area.  Tbat  is  the  reason 
why  we  came  to  this  conclusion.  The  re- 
duction was  made  to  offset  the  increases 
in  other  areas  of  EPA. 

Only  on  that  basis  did  we  make  the 
reduction  here,  so  as  I  have  Indicated, 
I  reluctantly  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  am  suae  we  might  be  able 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  future,  and 
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from  California  and  membei  s 
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is  no  effort  on  the  part  c  f 

mlttee  to  curb  the  tremendqus 

EPA  can  have  In  the 

and  development  field. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chaii*nan,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  numt  er  of  words, 

and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  Jimendments 

reluctantly. 
Mr.     Chainnan.     I 

gentleman  from  California  < 

is  one  of  the  leadei-s  in 

ticularly    in    the    energy 

way   ahead   of   his   time, 
am  concerned,  in  a  conceri 
for  our  Nation.  This  commit^ 
I  think,  generous  toward  . 
development,  particularly  ir 
field.  I  think  we  have 
many  and  vaiious  ramifications 
involved  in  research.  Some 
agencies  of  the  Government 
of  money  for  energy  i 
velopment,  ERDA,  the  National 
Foundation.  NASA,  Interior, 
her  of  other  Federal  agencie 
be  driving  this  bill  over 
we  added  this  amount  to  this|bill 
that  the  administration  will 
with  our  bill.  So  I  urge  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The    ._ 
the  amendments  offered  by 
man  from  California  (Mr. 
The  amendments  were 
Mr.  BOLAND.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the  _ 
the  bill  be  considered  as  rea( 
the  Record,  and  open  to 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  ob.iection 
■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cttir  wUl  m- 
quire,  first,  if  there  are  an  ^  points  of 
order  against  the  provision^  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill? 

P.IRLIAMENTARY    INQUliY 

Mr.    DANIELSON.    Mr.    C  lairman,    I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan 
that  mean  title  n  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  et  cetera? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There 
of  order.  The  unanimous  con^fent 
is  granted.  The  Clerk  ceased 
the  bottom  of  page  15. 
further  points  of  order  and  _ 
to  the  request,  the  remaindei 
will  be  considered  as  read,  pr  nted 
Record,  and  open  to  amendiient 
potot. 

Are  there  any  amendments  > 

AMENDMENT     OFFEKED     BY     »  R.     SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Ameadment  offered  by  Mr. 
44,  immediately  after  line  2,  Inlert 
lowing  new  section : 

"Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  fun$s 
ated  imder  this  Act  may  be 
control    research    and 
abatement  or  control,  or 
respect  to  noise  abatement  or 
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Ml-.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pi-opose  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understood 
in  our  discussion,  the 
Massachusetts   (Mr.  Boland) 
a  willingness  to  accept  the  . 
and  I  l)elieve  tlae  gentleman 
fomia   (Mr.  Talcott)    also, 

be  glad  to  yield  to  the 

not  wish  to  impose  on  Uie 
Committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  „„ 
yield,  we  have  looked  at  this  __ 
on  this  side,  and  we  are  wilUni 
the  amendment.  We  accept 
basis  that  the  gentleman  fror  i 
nia  has  had  great  difficulty 
people  to  recognize  that  there 
ticular  problem  of  this  area. 
apparent    unwillingness    to 
problem  constructively. 

The  problem  not  only  

gentleman's  area  in  California, 
occur  in  several  other  areas  In 
ed  States  with  reference  to 
tions  established  by  HUD, 
cordance  with,  but  as  a  resul 
own  standards  with  respect  to 
Control  Act  of  1972. 

After  looking  at  the 

recognizing  the  problems  the 
has,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
ment  that  this  amendment 
accepted. 

Mr.    TALCOTT.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  glac 
to  my  colleague,  the 
California. 

Mr.   TALCOTT.   Mr. 
is  a  matter  that  has  been 
attention  only  recently.  Base  I 
information  we  have,  it  appeal  s 
merit.  It  Is  obviously  a  problem 
ing  HUD. 

Although  I  cannot  speak  for 
Members,  I  personally  agree 
gentleman  from  California 
and    would    accept    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman.  I  want  to  be  very 
to  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  directed  entirelj 
and  HUD's  failures  in  connec 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  . 
dling  of  this  problem.  It  in  _ 
Intended  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
mental  Protection  Agency 
ing  out  its  authorized  function 
nection  with  research  and  oth  ;r 
in  the  promulgation  of  national 
ards  which  It  is  authorized  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Noise 
of  1972. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  let  me  say 

ally  that  the  intent  of  my 

not  to  prevent  the  Department 
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Its  woiic.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
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I  have  previously  told  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  HUD's  decision  to  halt 
processing  of  FHA  home  mortgage  In- 
surance in  virtually  all  of  three  cities  In 
my  district  in  California  because  of  air- 
craft noise  fi-om  Castle  Air  Force  Base. 
The  decision  was  mcide  in  total  as  a  re- 
sult of  publication  by  the  Air  Force  of 
a  so-called  noise  map  for  the  Air  Force 
base  last  September. 

I  have  been  critical  of  HUD's  action 
because  I  contend  there  is  litUe,  if  any, 
meaningful  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies  in  can-ying  out  the  provisions 
of  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and  because 
I  believe  HUD  to  have  acted  capi-iciously. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  have  sternly 
protested  my  charges,  saying  they  acted 
properly  in  the  case  of  Castle  Air  Force 
Base,  pursuant  to  HUD  circular  1390.2. 
But  what  are  the  facts?  Allow  me  to 
quote  from  a  Febmai-y  19,  1975.  memo 
from  HUD  to  all  assistant  regional  ad- 
ministrators for  community  planning 
and  development: 

In  recent  months,  several  instances  have 
occurred  where  major  new  information  be- 
came available  on  the  existing  and  projected 
acoustic  environments  affecting  large  sec- 
tions of  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.  Some 
of  this  information  has  turned  out  to  be 
faulty.  HUD  field  staff,  following  the  poUcy 
set  forth  in  HUD  Circular  1390.2  (Section  3), 
has  in  some  cases  immediately  and  strin- 
gently applied  HUD  standards  to  the  new 
(and  usually  enlarged)  areas  delineated  by 
the  new  information.  Tills  action  has  some- 
times caused  severe  disruptions  to  local 
building  and  community  development  activ- 
ities accompanied  by  alleged  hardships  and 
very  real  protests.  These  problems  have  been 
especially  aggravated  where  the  new  data 
lias  proven  to  be  faulty. 

Furthei-more.  HUD  conceded  in  a 
February  19,  1975,  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Edwtard  p.  Boland  that. 

The  Introduction  of  the  new  Air  Force 
noise  contours  at  Castle  Air  Force  Base  with- 
out prior  notification  to  HUD  caught  us 
unprepared. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  also  dated  February  19, 
1975,  HUD  said  because  of  the  problems 
it  encountered  with  the  Castle  situation, 
that  HUD  has  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
examine the  basis  for  applying  the 
policy. 

And  how  well  is  the  coordination  for 
carrying  out  the  Ncrise  Control  Act?  A 
report  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  June  5,  1975.  said  that  it  re- 
quested 38  Federal  agencies  to  respond 
to  a  questionnah%  on  their  activities  In 
the  noise  control  field.  Of  those  3$ 
agencies,  24  reported  having  conserva- 
tion activities;  17  agencies  reported  ttiat 
they  were  conducting  noise  Uiatement 
programs;  and  6  Federal  agencies  or 
departments  within  those  agencies  re- 
ported technical  assistance  pragrams  to 
encourage  the  development  of  impro- 
priate State  and  local  noise  control  pro- 
Bwuns.  The  EPA  r^wrt  noted  thiat  11 
Federal  agencies  omduct  noise  research 
and  devel<«nnent  programs. 

A  quick  look  at  the  list  of  agencies 
with  noise  ai>atement  and  research  and 
aeveloiHnent  programs  IndicateB  HbaX  13 
standhig  c(HmnIttees  of  the  House  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 


have  some  jui-isdiction  over  noise  con- 
trol activities.  Furthermore,  legislation 
on  noise  control  has  been  lef erred  to  five 
committees  in  the  past  thi-ee  Congresses. 

I  ask,  where  is  the  coordination  and 
the  miiform  national  poUcy  which  the 
Congress  mandated  EPA  to  develop? 

It  is  es.sential,  I  beUeve.  to  stop  HUD's 
involvement  in  this  matter  until  such 
time  that  the  EPA  issues  national  regu-' 
latory  standards  for  noise  control,  as 
stipulated  in  the  Noise  Control  Act.  To 
do  otherwise  will  only  mean  further  con- 
fusion and  disruption  at  the  local  level. 

Does  EPA  have  the  authority  to  issue 
national  regulatory  standards  for  noise 
control? 

I  believe  they  have  such  authority. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  states: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  estab- 
lish a  means  for  effective  coordination  of 
Federal  research  and  activities  In  noise  con- 
trol. 

In  i-eference  to  the  duties  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  the  law  states: 

The  Administrator  shall  coordinate  the 
programs  of  all  Federal  agencies  relating  to 
noise  research  and  control. 

The  law  further  states: 

Each  Federal  agency  shaU  consult  with  the 
Administrator  In  prescribing  standards  oa 
regulations  respecting  noise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MX.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  foUows: 

National  Scitnce  Foitkdation 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1960,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1861- 
1875),  title  IX  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  (42  use.  1876-1879).  and 
the  Act  to  establish  a  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence (42  U.S.C.  1880-1881).  including  award 
of  graduate  fellowsblpe;  services  as  author- 
ized by  6  U.S.C.  3109;  purcbaae  of  two  air- 
craft; maintenance  and  operation  of  air- 
craft and  piu-chase  of  flight  services  for  re- 
search support;  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles; not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses;  not  to 
exceed  $41,000,000  for  program  development 
and  management;  uniforms  or  allowanoea 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C.  6001- 
6902) ;  rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  reimbtirsement  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  security 
guard  services;  8707,100.000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  September  30.  1977:  Provided. 
That  of  the  foregoing  total  amount  not  more 
than  $6,000,000  shall  be  used  for  Science 
Information  Activities;  not  more  than  $60  - 
000.000  BliaU  be  available  for  Beaearch  Ap- 
plied to  National  Needs,  of  which  not  more 
than  $24,000,000  shoU  be  used  for  the  En- 
vironmental Research  Program  in  RANN  in- 
cluding not  more  than  $4,600,000  for  earth- 
quake engineering;  not  more  than  $00,000.- 
000  shall  be  used  fOr  Sdenee  Education 
programs  In  addition  to  funds  available  for 
such  programs  and  deferred  In  fiscal  year 
1076.  and  not  more  than  $1,000,000  shaU  be 
used  for  a  program  of  Ethical  and  Human 
Value  ImpUcatlons;  not  more  than  $16,000  - 
000  shall  be  used  for  Graduate  Student  Sup- 
port; not  more  than  $4,000,000  shall  be  used 


for  Int«rgovemmental  Science  and  Research 
Utilization,  of  which  not  more  than  $2,000,- 

000  shall  be  for  Intergovernmental  Science: 
and  no  funds  shall  be  used  for  Institutional 
Improvement  for  Science;  or  for  Instruc- 
tional Improvement  Implementation  budg- 
eted for  iu  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Pi-ograms  of  the  Science  Education  Improve- 
ment activity:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
foregoing  amoimts,  funds  available  to  meet 
minima  authorized  by  any  other  act  shall 
be  available  only  to  the  extent  such  funds 
are  not  In  excess  of  amounts  provided 
herein :  Protidcd  further.  That  unless  other- 
w^ise  specified  by  this  appropriation,  the 
ratio  of  amounts  made  available  under  this 
Aft  tpr  a  program  or  minima  to  the  amounts 
i'pecifled  for  a  program  or  minima  In  any 
CI  her  Act,  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  that  the 
loinl  .fluids  appropriated  in  this  Act  bear  to 
ili^  total  funds  authorized  In  such  other 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  receipts  for 
Kcientlflc  support  services  and  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  National  Research  Centers  may 
be  credited  to  this  appropriation:  Provid^l 
iuriher.  That  If  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
caiion  ivceiving  funds  hereunder  determines 
after  afl'ording  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  InUividual  attending,  or  em- 
ployed by,  such  institution,  that  such  Indi- 
vidual has,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
rc^tilation  or  order  of  such  institution  and 

1  hut  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  the  disruption  of  the  admiu- 
i'.tratiou  of  svich  institution,  then  the  insti- 
tiition  snail  deny  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  benefit  of,  such  Individual. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
$167,134,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977:  Provided,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  that  paragraph  next  preceding  this 
paragraph  shall  be  applicable  iu  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  stich 
period  were  a  fiscal  year. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolano:  on 
page  23,  Une  22.  delete  "two"  and  Insert 
"three". 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment.  It  changes  the 
"purchase  of  two  aircraft"  to  "three". 
This  corrects  an  error  in  the  printing  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  technical  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     <Mr. 

BOLAND). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  t-i. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  BTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chahtnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Selective  Sbvice  System 
salakies  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Selective 
Service  System,  including  expenses  of 
attendance  at  meetings  and  of  training  for 
uniformed  personnel  assigned  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  as  authorized  by  law 
(6  U.S.C.  4101-4118)  for  clvUlan  employees: 
and  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses:  $40,000,000: 
Provided,  That  during  the  current  fiscal  yew. 
the  President  may  exempt  this  appropriation 
from  the  provisions  of  subsecUon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  whenever  he  deems  such  actions  to 
ije  necessary  m  the  mterest  of  national 
defense:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
ftuuU  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
expended  for  or  in  connection  with  the  in- 
duction of  any  penon  into  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  pertod 
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Juir  1.  1978.  through  September  30,  1976, 
iMOO.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $250  la 
available  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  :  Page  26, 
strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  follows  there- 
after through  page  27,  line  13. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  recently  at 
West  Point,  President  Ford  used  that  oc- 
casion to  speak  in  favor  of  the  volunteer 
army.  He  said  it  works  fine  and  we 
should  keep  it.  I  agree  with  hiin. 

That  is,  in  fact,  the  reason  why  I  am 
here  now.  One  of  the  things  we  do  not 
do  enough  of  in  this  House  is  to  get  rid 
of  those  functions  of  .Oovemment  ^vhich 
no  longer  have  any  reason  to  exist.  We 
create  agencies  that  attempt  to  perform 
new  functions.  We  have  recently  cre- 
ated the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  ERDA  among  others.  We  do  it 
every  year  we  are  here. 

But  we  do  very  little  of  the  business  of 
getting  rid  of  agencies  whose  functions 
have  ceased  to  have  a  practical  reason  to 
exist. 

My  amendment  simply  ulpes  out  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  why  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $47  million  this 
next  year  on  the  Selective  Servica  Sys- 
tem, and  yet,  if  the  Members  will  read 
with  me  or  let  me  read  to  them  from 
portions  of  the  report  published  by  the 
committee  regarding  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  the  entire  report  is  very  de- 
fensive In  nature.  It  says  as  follows: 

The  Selective  Service  System's  mission  Is 
standby  since  Inductions  ceased  In  1973  has 
been  to  register  all  persona  •  •  »  and  so  on. 

It  says  that  the  new  structure  is  "one 
which  will  have  the  capability  to  expand 
and  be  reconstituted  into  an  operational 
system  to  provide  inductees  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

What  they  are  saying  in  effect  is  that 
just  in  case  we  need  them,  we  are  going 
to  spend  $47  million  to  keep  them  around 
even  thmigh  they  have  no  particular 
function  now. 

The  report  says  further : 

ClasalOeatloa  activity  wlU  not  be  reinstl- 
tuted  until  Induction  authority  Is  requested 
by  the  President.  These  changes  are  being 
designed  to  decrease  operating  costs  begin- 
ning <n  the  transition  period. 

Further  the  report  states: 

It  should  be  noted  that  personnel  strength 
has  been  reduced  from  6,241  on  June  30, 
1973,  to  an  estimated  1,424  on  June  30,  1976. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  "We 
know  we  have  got  too  many.  We  should 
cut  them  down,  so  we  are  going  to  cut 
them  back  to  only  1,400  people  on  the 
payroll  Instead  of  the  6,000  we  had  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  period." 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  have  anyone 
on  the  payndl?  We  have  1,400  people,  in 
effect,  doing  nothing. 

There  is  nothing  they  do  now  that 
could  not  be  bandied  by  other  agencies. 
The  fact  la  that  this  agency  could  be 
done  away  with,  and  I  think  It  should  be 
done  away  with. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  very  large.  We  have  a  habit 
of  keeping  agencies  that  should  not  exist 
and  maintaining  pei-sonnel  when  we  do 


not  need  them.  If  I  remember  kiy  physics 
from  school,  there  is  a  Newtorf s  law  that 
says: 

An  object  In  motion  tends  td  remain  in 
motion,  and  an  object  at  rest  ten^s  to  remnln 
at  rest. 

I  remember  they  used  poil  balls  to 
illustrate  the  point,  and  havim  had  some 
capacity  to  play  pool  when  I  ivas  a  kid, 
that  made  a  great  deal  of  sens ;  to  me. 

Today  in  politics  or  in  Gove  nment  an 
object  in  motion  or  a  bureau  in  motion 
tends  to  remain  in  motion. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  think  tha  a  bure.iu 
that  no  longer  has  any  substa:  itial  func- 
tion should  be  allov.ed  to  coi  le  to  rest. 
Finally,  now  that  peace  is  here ,  now  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  draft,  as  such,  now 
when  we  have  a  volunteer  ar  ny  that  is 
workmg  very  well,  we  do  not  need  this 
bureaucracy.  When  we  have  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  him  :elf  saying 
that  we  do  not  need  it  anymoi  e,  t)iere  is 
no  reason  to  have  this  particu  ar  bureau 
or  agency  anymore.  Then  fore,  my 
amendment  simply  says,  "Let  i  s  do  away 
with  it."  We  can  do  away  wit  i  $47  mil- 
lion a  year  of  waste,  without  impairing 
any  essential  function  of  tt  e  Federal 
Government.  Unless  we  get  x  d  of  use- 
less functions,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are 
fiscally  responsible. 

FEIFECTING  AMENDMEIfT  OTFFT. 
DRINAN 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
a  perfecting  amendment  to 
grapli  of  the  bill  which  the  Ry 
ment  seeks  to  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
port  the  perfecting  amendmen 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Perfecting    amendment    oSer^ 
DaiNAN  to  the  paragraph  whlct 
amendment  seeks  to  strike:  On 
1,  strike  out  ••$40,000,000"  and 
thereof  "$n,672J0OO." 

On  page  27,  line  11,  strike  out  1$8,300,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,272 


,  I  liave 
the  para- 
n  amend- 

CleAc  will  re- 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairmai 
simple  amendment.   It  provi  ies 
total   budget  of  $20.9   millia  i 
Selective  Service  System  dui  ing 
year  1976  and  the  succeedinf 
transition  period  compared 
million  total  appropriated  by 
mittee.  Although  this  Is  a 
tion  in  the  funding  level  of 
it  Is  not  an  across-the-boar< 
have  retained   those   activiti  is 
agency  which  can  be  justifleij 
tial  at  the  funding  level  recfuested 
the  administration. 

Those   activities   include 
tions  of  the  National  Selective 
Headquarters  in  Washington 
atlon  of  the  agency's  computer 
the  conduct  of  an  sinnual 
during  1976,  the  traming  anc 
of  the  Selective  Service  Rese:  v 
izatlon  Force,  and  the  job  placement 
administrative  activities  of 
Reconciliation    Service    in 
with  the  Presidential  clemency 
Let  me  repeat  that  all  of  these 
are  funded  by  this  amendm<  tit 
level  requested  by  the  administration 

I  believe  that  an  argument 
for  the  continuation  of  thes 
lar  activities  in  fiscal  year  197( 
militai-y  Selective  Service 
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on  the  books.  If  one  looks 

activities,  however,  one  comes 
network  of  686  regional.  State, 
ofiQces  which  consume  the  bull 
Selective  Service  budget 

These  offices,  which  once  were 

sible  for  the  continual  .,„ 

classification  of  millions  of  youn^ 
leans  no  longer  have  those 
ties.  No  additional  registration 
conducted  dui-ing  1975  and 
of     individual     registrants     wiJ 
shortly  as  well.  Since  June  30, 
Selective  Service  has  not 
legal  authority  to  induct  citizens 
Armed  Forces.  The  all-voluntefer 
tary  has  been  officially  pronouncqd 
cess  by  the  administration  and 
tagon.  New  legislation  would 
enacted  to  reinstitute  a  draft. 

This  dramatic  change  in  our 
of     military      personnel 
necessitates   an  accompanying 
in  the  nature  of  the  Selective 
System.  We  no  longer  have 
vast  network  of  regional.  State, 
offices  to  communicate  with 
on  a  dally  basis.  Instead,  we  _ 
maintain  a  skeletal  bureaucrat^: 
ture   which   can  administer 
maining    Selective    Service 
which  contribute  to  our  natloniil 
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Even  the  Selective  Service  _., 
self,  which  has  exhibited  during 
few  years  a  remarkable  ability 
sume  a  large  amount  of  public 
do  virtually  nothing,  recognizes 
to  reduce  the  number  of  locai 
Director  Pepitone  has 
elimination  of  more  than  80  ^ 
all  local  Selective  Service  officer 
end  of  next  January.  Yet  incredi  Me 
seems,  the  agency  has  requesti  d 
money  to  operate  120  local  ofSce 
fiscal  year  1976  than  it  did  to 
more  tlian  600  such  offices 
year  1975. 

Thus,  the  supposed  cutback  in 
eration  of  the  Selective  Service 
lusion.  In  fact,  Director  __^ 
tends  the  agency  to  continue 
forever  spending  $40  million  to 
lion  annually  to  stand  by  and  do 
with   more   than   60   percent 
funds  going  toward  the  operation 
entirely  unnecessary  and  waste 
work  of  Selective  Service  office 
the  country.  My  amendment  woif  d 
inate  funding  for  these  offices 
the  American  taxpayers  more  thkn 
million  of  the  amount  approvec 
committee. 

The  Selective  Service  System 
up  to  Capitol  Hill  year  after 
expressed  its  determination  to  reduce 
cost  of  its  operation  in  keeping 
new  role.  Yet  this  year,  the  ag 
quested  $2.8  million  more  than 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  agency 
its  activities,  but  increases  its  biidget 
quest.  It  will  cut  out  80  perceqt 

local  offices,  but  claims  that 

money  to  run  those  120  offices 
now  spends  on  626.  If  the  Select! 
ice  System  were  truly  Interested 
ing  its  operation  more  efflcientv 
have  scrapped  this  imwleldly  ar 
fiuous  network  of  offices  long 
would  have  put  Its  more  than  471000 
paid  volunteers  to  work  perfornjing 
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r^nainlng  essential  functions  without 
-cost  to  the  taxpayers.  It  would  have  come 
up  to  the  HllU  this  year  asking  for  less 
money  than  it  received  last  year,  rather 
tUan  more. 

But  the  Selective  Ser\ice  System  has 
not  reen  responsible  and  vigilant  about 
Its  p'isentJal  budgetary  needs.  It  remains 
tne  role  of  Congress  to  establish  the 
proper  level  of  funding  for  this  agency. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  took  an 
important  step  by  approving  a  total 
of  $8.8  million  less  than  the  $57.2  million 
requested  by  the  Agency.  But  the  com- 
mittee did  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in 
eliminating  all  waste  within  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  dl  1  not 
e.xplain  its  recommendation.^  in  terms  of 
the  various  line  items  within  the  Selec- 
tive Sen'ice  System  budget  request.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing,  for  example, 
liow  much  money  was  approved  for  the 
operation  of  local  Selective  Service  of- 
fices during  fiscal  year  1976.  In  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  transition  period, 
the  committee  apparently  cut  $1  million 
off  the  administration's  $9.3  million  re- 
quested and  approved  the  remahider 
without  reference  to  how  this  money 
would  be  spent. 

This  amendment  i.s  anything  but  a 
meat-ax  approach  to  the  Selective 
Service  System  budget.  We  have  care- 
fully studied  the  various  duties  and  com- 
ponents of  the  agency  and  determined 
which  hne  items  could  be  eliminated 
without  adverse  consequences  to  our  na- 
tional readiness.  We  do  a  lot  of  talking 
about  fiscal  responsibiUtj'  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing fiscallj'  responsible  by  cutting  out 
$27.3  million  in  wasteful  spending. 

This  is  not  an  ideological  issue.  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  we  will  continue 
to  waste  this  money  or  not.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  endoi-sed  by  such  diverse 
groups  as  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  and  the  American  Friends  Ser\-- 
ice  Committee.  It  is  a  responsible 
amendment. 

I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  amendments  now  pending  before 
the  Committee.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Ryan  amendment  in  that  It  attempts, 
through  the  appropriation  process,  to  do 
that  which  should  be  done  through  the 
legislative  process. 

I  rise  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Drikaw)  to  the  Ryan  amendment 
simply  because  I  believe  It  does  not  take 
Into  account  our  present  situation  as  it 
exists  today  and  would,  in  eCfect,  cancel 
°"tp"r  standby  selective  service  systems. 

The  goal  that  the  gentleman  set  forth 
te  one  with  which  we  cannot  ttnd  dispute. 
We  do  have  an  all-volunteer  Army.  We 
nave  not  drafted  soldiers  In  this  past 
lew  months  or.  indeed.  In  the  past  year 
or  two.  However,  the  law  says  that  we 
suau  register  these  young  men  within 

^^fl^  ?£  **"*^''  ^*^«  o'  *^Jr  birthday. 
That  is  the  law. 

Mr.    STEIOER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

SltSS?*^"  «»e  gentleman  yield  at 

cxxr- — isft^-Pftrt  le 


Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that,  just  to 
clarify  the  situation,  that  in  fact  is  no 
longer  the  law. 

The  hearings,  as  the  Members  know, 
point  out  that  tlie  President  in  his  proc- 
lamation. 4360,  on  April  1,  1975,  termi- 
nated that  part  which  required  young 
men  to  register  within  30  days  of  their 
birthday.  That  is  no  longer  the  situation. 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Let  me  address  myself 
to  that.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct.  This  really  bring.s  us 
if)  a  portion  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
jnont  to  which  I  would  like  to  .^peak,  and 
that  is  this: 

Our  goal  is  to  trim  this  thmg  down. 
Let  me  say  that,  first,  we  have.  The 
administmtion  asked  for  $47  million. 
ard  included  in  that  was  $6  million  for 
the  reconciliation  program.  The  commit- 
tee cut  this  down  to  $40  million. 

Why  are  we  able  to  do  that?  It  is  for 
this  reason :  The  organizational  structure 
by  which  we  register  our  young  men  is 
now.  because  of  the  proclamation  by  the 
President,  going  to  be  able  to  undertake 
a  ingle  registration  in  the  period  of  1 
.^ear.  Just  after  the  first  of  the  year,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  have  a  2-  or  3-day  period  of 
ve;^'istration  for  all  of  those  young  men 
v.ho  must  register. 

We  need  some  administrative  .stmc- 
tiu-e  by  which  this  can  be  done.  If  the 
Members  are  opposed  to  this  standby 
capability  which  the  law  now  has,  then, 
of  course,  tliey  should  vote  for  the  Ryan 
amendment.  If,  however,  they  feel  that 
we  need  that  standby  capabUity  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  then  let 
us  come  to  an  organizational  structure 
whereby  we  can  do  it  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. 

Mis  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  arguing  that  $17  mil- 
lion is  not  sufficient  to  do  this  registra- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Yes,  I  am  arguing  that. 
I  am  arguing  that  it  is  not  sufficient.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  one  thing  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  failed  to 
point  out  Is  how  much  It  Is  going  to 
cost  us  to  terminate  and  to  close  the 
local  boards.  We  cannot  just  give  these 
people  a  pink  slip.  We  cannot  just  throw 
away  the  keys  to  the  building.  If  we 
should  terminate  the  program  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  suggests.  It 
will  cost  something  like  $27  million.  I 
think  It  will  cost  as  much  to  cut  the 
program  down  as  the  gentleman  has 
suggested  by  his  amendment  to  remain 
in  the  bill,  which  I  understand  is  $20.9 
million. 

We  cannot  do  that.  We  cannot  do  that. 
We  have  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  have 
to  register  these  young  men. 

If  this  program  of  registration  works, 
what  Is  going  to  happen?  Back  In  1973 
we  had  a  personnel  strength  of  over  6,000 
people  In  Selective  Service;  on  June  30, 
1975,  approximately  2.400;  and  on  Jnne 


30,  1976,  we  anticipate  1,413,  but  If  this 
works,  then  we  will  reduce  tlie  strength 
down  to  400  people  who  will  be  In  the 
national  headquarters  and  In  State 
headquarters  only,  and  then  we  'Aill  have 
a  very  efficient  Selective  Ser\ice.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tliat  the  amend- 
ments be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ryah.  Mr.  Rocsh  was  allo\\-ed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
senileman  jaeld? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  genilemau 
from  California. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  appreciate  tlie  gentle- 
uian's  yielding. 

If  what  tlie  gentleman  says  is  true, 
it  seems  to  me.  then,  that  he  argues  for 
.!?radual  reduction.  UL-^tead  of  simply  cut- 
ting it  off;  ts  that  true? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  he  is  gradually  reducing  it. 
may  I  assume,  then,  that  he  is  gradual!- 
reducing  it  to  nothing  In  the  future? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  do  not  understand  wh;,-. 
iince  the  function  itself  no  longer  exists 
or  is  no  longer  needed  from  what  he  has 
.said  himself,  we  have  to  continue  with 
the  particular  function,  as  he  says,  to 
phase  it  out.  But  in  his  report  which  he 
publishes,  and  in  his  ovrw  comments  this 
afternoon,  he  has  said  that  there  is  no 
particular  reason:  he  does  not  intend  to 
phase  it  out  at  all;  so  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why  it  is  necessary  to  continue  thi.i 
function. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  What  I  said  was  that  it 
was  the  Intention  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  phase  this  program  down 

Mr.  RYAN.  But  not  out? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  But  not  out.  I  also  .sug- 
gested that  if  the  Members  want  to  phase 
it  out  altogether  and  cancel  it  out  alto- 
gether. Members  should  vote  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  but  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  That  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  cancel  this  program  out.  I 
think  the  committee  has  been  very  care- 
ful. I  think  the  committee  has  been  very- 
judicious  in  all  It  has  done,  and  I  think 
that  the  committees  work  should  be 
recognized  by  he  Members  in  this  body, 
and  that  the  conmiittee  action  should  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
tlie  function  of  the  Selective  Service  ii 
to  be  if  its  past  fimction  is  no  longer 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  The  Selective  S«vice 
still  has  the  function  of  registering  these 
young  men. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  it  have  to  have  that 
fimction? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  That  has  to  be  done.  In 
addition,  under  the  President's  amnesty 
program,  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  imposed  upon  It  the  responsibility  of 
trjing  to  find  positions.  Jobs.   If  you 
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please,  for  tliO!>e  people  to  whom  amnestj 
on  a  conditional  basis  has  been  granted, 
and  to  monitor  those  men  who  are  under 
that  progi-am.  There  is  still  a  function 
for  the  selective  Service  System.  The 
'gentleman  and  I  may  disagree  on  this. 

I  happen  to  think — and  I  voted  for 
I  he  all- Volunteer  Ai-niy  and  I  a«n  not 
eager  to  di-aft  men  and  I  hope  we  do 
not — that  we  need  some  sort  of  stanrfby 
sti-uctm-e  whereby  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  if  we  have  to  draft 
men  we  have  the  sti'uctin-e  there  to  u.se 
and  td  ase  it  quickly  and  efficiently  in 
order  to  meet  any  nutionnl  cinergeni«j- 
that  may  arLse. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  BentJemaii  will  yield 
further,  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man the  President  has  that  particular 
authority  in  the  event  of  any  kind  of 
military  conflict.  If  the  draft  were  nec- 
essary or  standby  fleet  were  necessao- 
could  we  not  order  that  particular  situa- 
tion without  having  to  go  beyond  the 
present  law  and  the  pi-eofnt  sy.stein  of 
selective  service? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  And  if  we  do  thai  we 
would  lose  valuable  lime  w  hi<;h  we  woultl 
gain  by  having  thi.s  .standby  authority. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  .strike  the  la.>*t 
word. 

Mr.  Chainnun,  I  rise  in  support  of  tiiC 
amendment  offered  by  the  dLstingiii.>sheci 
gentleman  from  Ma.s.sachasetts  (Mr. 
Drinan)  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia <Mr.  Ryan-).  It  makes  no  ^ense 
at  all  to  cut  off  that  Selective  Seivice 
System  we  do  have  t>ecau.se  we  do  liave 
to  have  something,  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  at  this  point  when  we  do  have  the 
volunteer  force  and  we  have  given  the 
Selective  Service  System  what  they  asked 
for,  in  terms  of  the  time  nece.ssary  to 
make  a  judgment,  if  we  look  at  the  hear- 
ings on  page  285  we  nill  .see  that  tiie 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Sy.sieni 
has  said: 

I  told  the  coiiiimtifce  Uiat  lur  iibcal  yent 
1975  it  would  be  pteniaiurc  to  reUiioe  the 
System  below  tlie  level  recommended  in  il»e 
budget  rwiticst  whicii  I  thought  was  nece^- 
sary  to  satitify  the  mininmm  niobllizarion 
requirements  established  by  ihe  Secretary 
of  Defense.  We  did  discuss,  however,  that 
when  the  3-year  t«8t  period  hifti  passed  I 
would  be  combig  to  talk  about  the  Selective 
Service  System  in  a  deepened  .standby  pos- 
tun  and  pertiapa  significantly  altered  from 
that  oX  fiscal   year   1976. 

This  brings  me  to  today's  prcseutatjon  to 
the  committee.  In  view  of  the  success  of  the 
all-volunteer  recruitment  effort.  Selective 
Service  operations  will  be  signiticantly  dif- 
ferent lu  flbcal  year  1976  and  will  lead  to  a 
considerably  reduced  level  of  activity  onU 
cost  to  the  Qovernineat  in  fuiiu'e  year.-:. 

Then  the  statement  goes  on  to  talk 
about  the  Presidential  proclamation 
which  did  in  fact  change  the  method  of 
the  registration.  Procedures  reqiUring 
men  to  register  within  30  days  on  either 
side  of  their  18th  birthday,  wei*e  termi- 
nated. In  1976  we  will  have  a  situation 
in  which  the  Selective  Service  System 
will  go  to  a  national  progi'am  of  resistra- 
tion,  not  to  maintain  local  aieo  registra- 
tion. 

What  the  Drinan  amendment  proposes 
is  to  reduce  the  Selective  Service  by  one- 
half  the  effort  of  the  Selective  Service  to 


maintain  tlie  Seltctive  Service  S.^.steni. 
We  do  not  need  the  local  regis  tration.  We 
are  going  to  a  national  regist  atlon.  This 
is  ths  one  way  I  know  of  to  bring  some 
rational  degree  of  economy  i  )to  the  na- 
tional Selective  Service  Systi  m. 

I  have  very  little  confldenc  :  in  tlie  Se- 
l-ctive  Service  .'iince  they  gav  ■  a  $100,000 
contract  for  the  study  of  an  a  l-vol!uueer 
iorce  o;t  a  sole  source  basis  in  a  man  wlio 
was  an  employee  of  the  Selec  ive  Srrv'ce 
Sy.stem.  The  senior  Sfnatn-  nom  Wi.s- 
'•OD.xiii,  with  whom  I  do  nut  >i. on  :igrfc 
out  with  whom  I  agree  in  1h  s  instaiM  e, 
nwrtid«?d  the  Golden  t'leeie  Ai  ardioi  the 
nio.st  effecti', c  iif,e<  int  ot  [  le  Fedeial 
GovernnuT.r  by  a  F»dciiA  itKlin;  in  ttii 
instance. 

At  this  time  I  ihiuk  i'  i,  hl^ii  tnne  lt,r 
llie  roii!;ress  to  stand  up  him  si'\  i.>  iSiC 
Selectivo  Spivi<-e  we  will  jmi  ^hc  tnpni 
*40  milJioit  becausp  \ihpn  w  ■  are  eojng 
1-*  go  to  H  >>ev  .system  It  ii>:'i4'>  no  .leii.st' 
itt  hU. 

I  hope  the  ainendnuiu  otlirt.i  by  tiip 
{jwitleman  iiom  Ma.ssac!)U.sti  s  i.-.  .i.reed 
to. 

Ml-.  RYAN.  Ml-.  Chairman. p  nisik;  tiif 
point  ofv  order  that  a  tiuoJ.Mu  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  C;)iai    w  Ui  <oun 
Seventy -seven  Moir.bi  r.>  mc  in  soil,  :iol 
»  quorum. 

The  Chair  anuoumts  tUift.  pm^uiiiit 
ft  c1au.se  2.  rule  XXIII.  i.t-  ivill  vsira'.c 
i»ro.-eedin<rs  under  the  oh  i  wiien  :i 
'jiiorum  ol  tilt  rointiuttte  ollihc  Whole 
i»p;>ears. 

Members  will  looicl  tlnir  -itr-.M-m-c  i  > 
electronic  device. 

T\-.c  v.iU  was  taken  by  elect  ilinic  oc  ic  •. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hur  1 
bers  have  appeared.  A  quoqum 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  is 
.siiant  to  rule  XXIII.  clause 
pi'oceedings  under  ilu  call  si 
.Mdered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  rc-nn 

ll^.SS. 

Mr.  ROVBAL.  Mr.  Chair 
to  strike  the  requisite  num 

Mr.   Chairman,  I  rise  in 
ine  Drinan  perfecting 
in  opposition  to  the  Ryan 
do  so  because  I  firmly  believe 
Selective  Service  System  mifct 
intact,  but  that  it  must  be 
cost. 

During  tlie  di.sctLssion  on 
fore   the  Appropriations 
had  the  opportimity  of  offer 
similar  amendment.  No  one 
at  the  time  that  the  Selec 
System  has  failed  to  reduce 
phasing  out  certain  portions 
eration.  No  one  could  likewisi 
it   is   no   longer    necessary 
registration  on  the  old  basi:j 
many  of  the  functions  of 
Service  System  are  no  lon^r 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
of  tiie.se  unneedcd  facilities  s* 
to  be  funded  by   the  Cong 
United  States. 

Duruig  the  discassion,  it  < 
out  that  tliere  are  certain  bai 
that  are  needed  to  condjct 
Service  System : 

First,  is  the  c*>nUuct  of  ai 
tration; 
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Second,   general   and   admlifistration 
costs; 

Tliird,    e.xecutive    salaries, 
those  for  general  headquarters 

Fourtli,  computer  centers; 

fifth,  special  programs  sue 
training  of  Reservists; 

Sixth,  literature  and  other 
tion  devices;  and 

Seventh,  money  for  the  recoficiliation 
.service. 

In    the    Diiiian    ameiidment, 
that  tliere  is  an  amount  of  $4,; 
the  .speciiic  pii'i>ose  ot  holdink 
registration,  and  that  it  is  th( 
that  was  requested  by  the  Direc 
Selective    Serviic    System.    It 
kno'vn   that  under  ihe  Drinai 
munti  general   and   ; 
are  funded  in  ttie  neighborhodd 
million.  This  i.s  also  the  exac 
requested  by  the  Dirct'tor  of 
live  Servite  System. 

As  we  go  light  down  tlie 
K.'ch  one  of  the  items  that  are 
to  conduct  a  Selective  Service 
we  tiiid   that  under  the  Drinai 
nient.  e\ery  cent  that  has  l>een 
is  left  in  the  bill.  Therefore,  it  i 
tcntion  that  tiio-sc  elements 
outliiied  :!.-    iieeded  to  conduct 
tive  Servii  >■  System  are  all  left 
lite  Diinun  amendment 

It  is  tiierefore  necessary  that 
to  reduce  costs  for  portions  of 
r.o   longer   needed,   that  we  a|iopt 
Drinan    amendment    and 
Ryan  aniendinent.  By  so  doing 
intact    the    Selective    Service 
which  can.  il  the  time  should 
do   whatever   is   necessary   to 
throughout  tlie  entire  Nation, 
vide    the    registration    or 
nepdi'd,  to  get  men  under  arnf; 
event  that   there  is  ever  agaii 
!«))•  that  in  our  country. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way 
call   be  done   without   having 
iiiicH   l>  lo  keep  this  nucleus 
recommended  und»)r  the  Drinai 
inoiit,  and  therefore,  urge  my 
ui     .supi>ort      the     Drinan 
amendment  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairm4n,  I  rl^^e 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
oppose     both     the     Drinan 
amendment  and  the  Ryan  am^; 

Mr.    Chainnan,    our 
really    .seriou.sly    considered 
tive    service    program    for    a 
of    years.    I    think    we   have 
opportunity     to     everybody 
harbored  different   views  on 
evei-y  time  we  had  an  opportur^lty 
so.  There  are  Members  on  our 
tee    who    want    to    eliminate 
senice,  some  who  want  to  cut 
tive  seiTice  program  to  a  minimum 
I  think  we  have  done  that  in 
and   we  have  cut  it  considerably 
year.  Tliis  is  an  agency  that 
important  functions  to  do,  wlilch 
required  by  the  law  to  do, 
?,s  many  volunteers  per  paid 
I  suppose,  as  any  other  agent^ 
Federal  Government. 

It  does  register  all  of  the  18 
It  does  classify  the  registrants 
dies  the  whole  clemency  and 
tion   program.   It  even  handl^ 
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tion  functions  as  for  doctors,  and  others 
from  time  to  time.  It  develops  plans  for 
the  registration  program  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

Mr,  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tientleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
centleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jaelding.  I  agree  thorouglily  with 
what  the  gentlerrtan  is  saying,  and  under 
my  amendment  each  and  every  one  of 
those  specific  statutory  requirements 
would  be  protected  and  would  be  funded 
exactly  as  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  said,  exactly  as  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  only  thing 
that  is  eliminated  in  this  amendment 
is  the  work  of  the  State  directors  and 
people  in  that  area  that  have  no  func- 
tion because  registration  m  the  whole 
sense  is  no  longer  necessary  cr  possible. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Registration  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  essential,  and  it  is  still  being 
conducted,  and  it  is  being  conducted  by 
State  and  local  boards.  It  is  being  con- 
ducted by  bo.ai'ds  all  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield  again,  in  the  amendment  there  is 
provided  $4.5  million  for  part-time  help 
for  the  registration  that  will  be  taking 
place  on  2  or  3  days  next  Januarj'.  That 
was  provided  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  is  provided  for  in  the 
amendment  as  pending. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  gentleman  ought 
to  imderstand  that  is  not  the  only  way 
the  classification  is  handled.  The  boards 
throughout  the  country  have  to  counsel 
people,  advise  iwople.  It  is  very  essential 
to  the  young  men  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them,  to  be  able  to  so  into  a 
classification  center  or  local  and  obtain 
Information.  You  cannot  just  clo5=e  down 
all  th3  lotal  boards  tliroughoi-.t  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  If  the  srentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  classification 
outline,  there  is  no  classification.  That 
has  been  superseded.  They  have  a  stand- 
by authority  only.  Consequently,  there  is 
no  counseling  or  direction.  It  is  simply  a 
mechanical  thing  that  they  fill  out  their 
name  and  address,  and  so  on.  and  that 
is  all  that  is  meant  by  classification  as 
to  registration. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  That  simply  is  not 
true.  I  do  not  know  how  mechanical  the 
classification  is,  but  there  is  classification 
and  there  Is  a  necessity  to  cotmsel  and 
advise  young  men  who  need  Information 
about  the  draft.  This  Is  done  by  Selective 
Sendee  boards  throughotit  the  comitry. 
Even  a  termination  of  the  program 
TTOuld  cost  more  than  what  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tsill  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  iwint? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Certainly,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Is 
no  further  need  for  the  draft  and  all  of 
these  clerical  functions  that  the  gentle- 
man says  Is  neces'sarj'.  then  the  logical 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  clerical 
functions  are  performed  to  create  Jobs, 
not  to  support  a  needed  Selective  Service 
program. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  There  is  a  need  for  the 
draft.  The  draft  is  required  by  law.  Thev 
have  to  go  through  with  the  draft.  They 
are  doing  it  each  year.  I  think  there  Is 


a  mistaken  belief  that  since  we  have  a 
Volimteer  Army  we  do  not  have  a  draft 
The  only  thing  we  do  not  have  is  a  gen- 
eral inductim. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  policy  of  this  House  often- 
times that  we  create  legislation  originat- 
ing policy,  and  then  we  do  not  put  any 
money  belilnd  it  sometimes  for  years,  un- 
til they  find  a  place  for  it.  especially  in 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  If  the  gentleman 
vants  to  propose  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  Selective  Service  S.vstem  in  the 
proper  authorization  committee,  I  might 
join  the  gentleman  in  doing  it.  But  we 
have  tlie  pi-ogram  row.  It  is  required  by 
law.  I  think  it  should  be  funded  in  a 
niiiiimal  way. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  eenlieiuan  will  yield 
fuiUier.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
nian  that  perhaps  he  is  arguuig  in  favor 
of  tlie  Drhian  amendment  in  a  mini- 
mal way. 

Mr.  TALCOTr.  No,  I  am  not  arguing 
in  favor  of  the  Drinan  amendment.  The 
Drinan  amendment  does  exactly  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does,  only 
in  a  subtler  way.  It  just  cuts  the  heart 
out  of  the  whole  program.  It  would  cost 
more  than  the  funds  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan)  to  cancel  all  tlie  leases  and  pay 
off  all  of  the  employees.  I  think  our 
committee  went  into  this  with  the  same 
feeUng  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nia  have  done,  and  we  have  concluded 
that  this  is  the  mnimal  amount  that  the 
Selective  Senice  needs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinak)  and  also  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Callfoi-nia  (Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

Let  me  say  tiiat  this  is  an  amendment 
that  has  a  lot  of  appeal.  Can  we  refuse 
to  eliminate  $22.3  million  in  mineccssary 
Federal  spending?  TTie  answer,  of 
course,  is:  "Well,  no,  no  one  can  reftise 
that." 

This  is  from  a  "Dear  CoUeague"  let- 
ter that  v.as  sent  around.  They  ask  us: 
Do  we  really  need  the  system?  Do  we 
need  to  spend  this  $40  million  to  Insiuie 
national  security?  No,  we  do  not.  It  is  a 
simple  answer. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rvan)  would  bring 
to  an  end  completely  the  standby  Selec- 
tive Service  as  we  know  It  nov/.  That 
system  is  commanded  luider  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act.  It  compds  a 
standby  system. 

I  will  say  that  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stei- 
CER).  probably  imderstands  this  matter 
as  well  as  anyone,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
tressed and  I  am  not  disappointed  that 
he  supports  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gent]?man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan  I.  but  I  am  a  little  concerned, 
becniise  1  retncmber  last  yopir  or  the  yerr 


before  we  had  problems  with  this — and 
we  have  had  them  every  year.  I  talked 
with  Xht  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
he  spoke  then  against  eliminating  the 
standby  system.  The  verj'  distinguished 
and  the  very  able  and  very  magnificent 
public  servant,  Secretary  Kelly,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  the  Deportmait  of  De- 
fense Manpower,  was  one  of  the  authori- 
tic-s  he  used  in  support  of  the  system. 

I  picked  the  phone  up  and  called  Sec- 
retary Kelly,  and  he  said,  "Listen,  you 
follow  Bill  Steiger  about  this  one,  and 
you  will  not  be  making  a  mistake."  He 
also  said.  "You  know,  the  Volunteer 
Army  is  going  to  be  a  success." 

That  was  his  great  concent,  as  it  wn*" 
also  the  conceiii  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  a  success,  and  we  are  all  proud 
and  we  are  glad  of  it.  We  hope  it  con- 
tinues. 

Let  me  tell  the  Merab&i-s  this;  This  is 
not  a  marshmallow  world.  An  emer- 
gency might  develop  at  any  time.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  standby  system,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  people  in 
the  service  as  rapidly  as  we  may  need  to 
have  them.  Tlie  President  cannot  draft. 
as  all  of  us  know,  without  coming  to  the 
Congress  for  that  authority,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible tliat  he  would  have  to  do  it  some 
time.  I  tliUik  we  have  to  look  at  the 
world  realistically,  not  as  we  would  like 
to  have  it. 

So  In  regard  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Sir.  Ryan)  ,  I  think  we  ought 
to  reject  It.  I  think  we  ought  to  reject 
also  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drtman>  .  for  obvious  reasons. 

All  the  gentleman  says  is  that  we  are 
getting  rid  of  the  State  headquarters 
and  all  tlie  employees  at  the  State  head- 
quarters. Wlien  we  get  rid  of  the  State 
headquarters  and  the  emploj-ees,  then 
we  will  have  done  away  with  the  Selec- 
tive Senice  System.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

Mr.  Clialnnan,  I  think  we  ought  to 
follow  the  committee's  Judgment  here.  I 
think  It  is  reasonable.  We  cut  the 
amount  dov.n  from  $47  million  to  $40 
million.  We  reduced  the  personnel  over 
a  period  of  years  from  6,400  to  1.400, 
and  It  Is  going  to  bottom  out,  I  think, 
probably  in  1978  at  about  400  employees. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  in  an  orderly  fash- 
Ion. 

The  Selective  Service  S.rstem  Is  plan- 
ning now  for  a  new  system.  It  is  a  regis- 
tration once  a  year.  Maybe  It  is  only 
v.ithln  a  2-week  time  frame,  but  that  is 
what  It  must  be.  All  of  us  agree  this  Is 
the  way  it  ousht  to  be.  There  has  to  be 
training  for  these  people,  and  we  must 
uistitute  the  system.  The  only  way  we 
are  going  to  do  it  is  vrtth  personnel.  I 
do  not  know  how  In  the  world  we  can 
do  that  without  personnel. 

Mr.  diairman.  this  Is  the  \\rong  time, 
I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  frwn 
Massachusetts  and  to  my  friend,  the 
;;entleman  from  California.  I  think  it  is 
the  wrong  year,  it  is  the  wrong  time,  and 
it  is  the  wrong  amendment.  I  hope  that 
both  amendments  will  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting   amendment  offered  by 
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the  gentlemaii  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Dmmam). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chalnnan  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wa8  refused. 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Ryan). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all.  of  us  are 
very  deeply  concerned  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  housing  progi-am  in  tliis 
country  today.  Many  of  us  are  particu- 
lariy  concerned  about  the  housing  facili- 
ties that  ought  to  be  made  available  for 
the  elderly  of  the  country. 

A  little  while  ago  we  had  what  1 
thought,  on  the  whole,  were  -two  good 
programs,  section  233  and  236. 

Under  the  235  program  it  wa.s  po.«>.ible 
for  homes  to  be  bought  by  persons  in 
relatively  low  income  categories.  I  have 
seen  some  of  those  homes  and  have  seen 
the  pride  with  which  peojsle  living  in 
those  homes  have  fmTjished  them  and 
have  taken  care  of  them. 

That  pix)gram  was  phased  out  by  the 
last  administration.  That  was  some  bad 
administration  of  this  program,  but  all 
we  needed  to  do  was  to  clean  up  the 
administration  of  the  program,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  not  eliminate  tlie  program. 

Then  we  had  the  s^ec.  23fi  program,  a 
subsidy  program  for  rental  houring.  That 
has  been  eUmhiated  now  by  the  admin- 
istration appai-eutly.  so  that  piojiram, 
too.  has  gone  by  the  way. 

Now  we  have  a  section  202  program, 
and  that  would  have  provided  housing, 
as  I  thought  we  intended  in  the  legis- 
lation, for  the  elderly.  But,  now,  I  find 
that  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
have  limited  the  aid  under  that  program 
to  construction  funding.  No  Federal 
money  is  available  for  permanent  flnanc- 
idg  for  the  cost  of  the  building  under 
that  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  Inquiry  of  the 
able  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
was  handling  this  bill  hi  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  other  day.  As  I  recall,  his 
answer  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
that  his  distinguished  subcommittee  was 
gohig  to  look  into  the  rule  or  regulation 
that  was  promulgated  relative  to  this 
matter  by  the  HUD  administration  and 
see  whether  or  not  that  action  was  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  leg- 
islation when  section  202  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chahrman,  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  that  was  the  re- 
sponse I  made  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Psppsr)  when  he  queried  me 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  must  say  that  this  conunittee,  and  I 
am  sure  most  of  u::  here  tcday  and  most 
Membei's  of  Congress  will  agree,  is  dis- 
appointed with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  In  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  tlie  housing  f<|r 
ly  program. 

The  new  section  8  ^-,„. 
Judgment,  is  gohig  to  help  hi 

ular  ai-ea.  There  is  $300  

biU  for  housing  for  the  eldeijy 
$300  million  will  be  u.sed  in 
the  section  8  program.  The 
lias  promised  tliat  it  will 
reservations  for  housing  for 
mider  the  section  8  progran 
does  that,  then  most  of  tlie 
going  to  be  gobbled  up  by 
sors.  There  will  be  a  specific 
for  housing  for  the  elderly,  an  1 
partment  sticks  to  that,  as  I 
will,  I  think  wp  v.  ill  make  .^ 
hei-p. 

Mr.  Ciiaiiuian,  let  me  i,ay 
distinguisiied  gentleman  fr 
<  Mr.  Pepper  ) :  I  know  that  he 
ed  hi  elderly  hou.suig  in  the  . 
The  progress  we  are  making 
and,  hopefully,  the  coiitributlon 
will  make,  will  provide  niore 
elderly  hou.sing  units  in  the  n 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chainni 
to  commend  the  gentlcmaii 
him  for  his  interest  in  the  h 
gram  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  ... 
Insist  that  HUD  will  keep 
on  the  results  of  this  progran 
sure  we  would  like  to  see  how 
tions   that  have  been   pi 
HUD  actually  operate. 

The  last  thing,  Mr.  Choli 
I  understand  now  that  tlie 
hou.sing  pi-ograni  has  bt^en 
or  converted  under  .seition  8 
talking  to  some  of  the  housiil; 
my  area,  and  they  do  not  thir  k 
tion  8  id  going  to  work  in  th< 
ijreas  because  if  private  lend 
lend  money  to  build  the.se 
neighborhoods  which  are  no 
desirable,  they  are  not 
those  loans. 

There,  agahi,  I  would  .._, 
di-stinguished  gentleman  from 
setts  and  his  committee  will 
eye  upon  the  HUD  operati 
whether  the.y  are,  under  secti|)n 
ally  carrying  out  the  intent 
tinguished  committee  and 
not,  and  wliether  section  8  Ls 
providing  housing  for  the  elde 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  we 
that  promise.  Also,  I  think 
be  sm*e  that  the  legislative 
that  fathered  the  .section  8  . 
also  be  concerned  whether 
section  8  program  is  really 
the  elderly.  It  is  .vupiw-sed  to 
we  hope  it  will. 

I  see  the  distinguished 
Ohio  here,  who  was 
passage  of  the  Community 
Act.  I  am  sure  the  gentlemp 
prove  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    ti 
gentleman  from  Florida  has 

Mr.   DANIELSON.    Mr. 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

&fi'.    Chairman,    the 
ranking  member  of  the 
and   Members:    Before   this 
before  the  House  I  intende  I 
four   points  of   order  as 
the  appropriations.  I  have  .. 
Intentionally  and  knowingly 
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ing  that  by  failure  to  raise  a 
order  at  the  appropriate  time, 
of  order  is  deemed  to  have  ..., 

The  points  of  order  that  I  w 
raised,  if  thnely,  related  to  the 
of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Administration  for  tlie 
new  cemetei-y  facilities. 

Diuing  tlie  last  Congress  a 
Cemetery  bill  was  enacted,  whjsh 
ferred  substantially  all  of  our 
cemeteries  to  the  Veterans' 
tion.  Later,  legislative  jur 
National  Cemeteries  was  vested 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affai* 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
that,  the  Subcommittee  on 
and    Burial    Benefits    was    cr 
v.hich  I  am  the  subcommittee 
lo    handle    tlie    responsibility 
jnrisdiction    witliin    the 
V^t-erans'  Affairs. 

Within  this  bill  there  is  a 
hUiu  of  money,  $13.6  million 
•ipiJiopiiated  for  the  construction 
<cnieteries  and  new  cemetery 
none  of   which,  I  respectfullj 
have  been  authorized  by  law. 
as  these  facilities  are  urgently 
did  not  raise  a  point  of  order 
cause,  to  have  done  so.  If  the 
Older  had  been  .sustained, 
delayed  the  construction 
year  or  more,  which,  in  my  opinion 
not  have  been  in  the  public's 

So,  in  order  to  protect  the 
wish  to  slate  tiiat  there  are  at 
points   of   order   against  the 
provisions    of    tliis    appropr 
H.R.  8070   and.  although  it  is 
that  I  have  waived  them  in  this 
I'^r  bill,  my  action  does  not 

precedent.  I  will  not  waive  t 

other  points  of  order,  in  futuj 
priations,  and  do  not  waive  „ 
tile  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Tlie  points  of  order  are  as 

Fir.st.   In   the   committee 
pages  43  and  44,  and  by 
plication  in  the  bill,  the 
Committee  refers  to,  and  _^^ 
recommends  f mids  for,  and  by 
implication  recognizes  and  re- 
called regional  cemetery  systei  i 
the  National  Cemetery  Syster  i 
gional  cemetery  system  has 
authorized  by  law.  The  so-calle< 
al  cemetery  system  is,  at  this 
more   than  a   recommendatior 
Veterans'  Administration.  It  - 
been  authorized  or  approved  by 
has  it  been  recommended  by  „ 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  whl 
standing   legislative  committee 
im-isdiction  over  this  subject 

Second.  The  committee  repc^' 
vides,  at  page  44,  imder  the 
"Construction  of  Facilities — ^MaJor 
ects.  Fiscal  Year  1976,  Cemeterjes 
tlie    bill    recognizes    by 
figure  in  its  provisions,  at  page 
32,  tliat  at  least  fom*  new 
shall    be    constructed,    togt^ 
visitors  centei-s  theron,  as  follow 
region  I,  two  in  region  m,  an( 
region  IX.  The  report  details, 
bill  provides  by  appropriation, 
construction. 

I  respectfully  point  out  that 
these  cemeteries  has  been  aul" 
law,  and  that  this  action  by 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  m  fact  tends 
to  constitute  the  legislative  establish- 
ment of  new  cemeteries  which  have  not 
heen  authorized  by  law,  and  thus  con- 
stitutes legislation  in  an  appropriations 
bill,  in  violation  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2.  of 
the  Pules  of  the  House. 

Third.  At  the  same  place  in  the  bill. 
and  in  the  report,  is  the  appropriation 
of  §13.6  million  for  the  construction  of 
these  new  cemeteries  and  facilities.  This 
constitutes  an  appropriation  for  expendi- 
tures not  previously  autliorized  by  law, 
in  violation  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Fourth.  Lastly,  within  the  committee 
report,  at  page  43.  and  by  necessary  im- 
plication within  the  bill.  H.R.  8070,  the 
committee  has  again  included  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  has 
acted  in  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  in  its  statement: 

FiiiRUy,  the  Committee  is-Bcivis-ed  that  one 
of  the  locations  being  consiciered  for  u  nev 
cemetery  is  at  the  historic  shrine  at  V^alley 
Forf;e.  Penns.vlvaiii.T.  Tliwe  is  no  Justiflca"- 
lion  lor  developing  nntional  shrines  as  ceme- 
teries or  overly  conoriitrating  activities  at 
^UPh  locations.  The  dininiittee  has  there- 
fore denied  any  funds  I'c.r  pJam.Uin,  develop- 
ing or  constructing  a  iiMticiuU  cenuftery  In 
Uiii'  area. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  botli 
a  violation  of  rule  XX,  clause  2,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  and  a  direct  in- 
vasion of  the  e.xclubive  legislative  jiuis- 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affaiis.  as  conferred  upon  that  commit- 
tee by  rule  X,  claii.>-e  1,  subsection  (u» 
(2«  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  The  ques- 
tion.': if  whether  a  new  national  ceme- 
tery shall  be  established,  and  where  it 
will  be  located,  are  questions  of  legisla- 
tive policy  uniquely  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Vetsrans'  Af- 
faiis, and  are  matters  witli  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should  not 
concern  itself. 

I  did  not  raise  my  points  of  order  ear- 
Uer,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  but 
again  I  make  it  clear  tliat  I  do  not  and 
shall  not  waive  them  with  respect  to 
future  appropriations. 

I  withdraw  my  motion  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  biU  back  to  the  House  with 
sundiy  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  hanng  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8070)  making  appropriations 
lor  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
oan  Development,  and  for  sundry  In- 
aependent  executive  agencies,  boards, 
oureaus,  commissions,  corporations,  and 

5n  ^fnnl**''  *^®  ^^^^  year  ending  June 
f.  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  for  oUier  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
•fvT^  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
oui  as  amended  do  pass 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engiossinenl  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  and  was  read 
(he  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  a  I  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  391,  nays  25 
not  vctinj:  17.  as  follows: 


AbtUior 

Abiiug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

-Mevand"!- 

Ambro 

Andersf>ji. 

Calif. 
And«?r8on.  v\ 
Aixdrews.  >;  ( 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aslibrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bsdillo 
Bafnlis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
BauciiR 
Beard,  R.i. 
Beard,  Tcn.i. 
Bertell 
Beil 

Berglf.nri 
Bevill 
Biflggi        * 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchbrd 
BJouiu 
Bo2!.'.s 
Bolaiid 
Bolihig 
Bouker 
Bowen 
Bradema.s 
Breaux 
Breciciuriii.^e 
Brinkley 
BrodheacJ 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Blown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrovhUl 
Biichannn 
Burgeuer 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phi'.li 
Biitler 
Byron 
Caruev 
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Carr 
Ciirter 
Case.v 
Cederbfii.! 
Chlsho'ni 
Clancy 
C'ausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Ciay 

c;e\'e:and 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Coute 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cough]  in 
D'Amours 
r>anlel,  Dnn 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielsou 
Davis 
de  la  Gaiv  a 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwiuski 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Dimcan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
'!:ckhardl 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Aln. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Each 

Fshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
f'enwick 
Pindlev 
Pish 
FU,her 
n  Fithiau 
Flood 
Plorio 
l-lowers 


Foley 

Ford.  MioU. 
Ford.  Tenii 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Freni;el 
frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
OiaJmo 
Gibbous 
Cilmau 
Glun 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gu.ver 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUtou 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hauley 
Hannaforrt 
Harkm 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Vn 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 

Hints 

Hinsbaw 

HoUand 

Holt 

Holtzmnu 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungaie 

Hutchlnsou 

Hyde 

Icbord 

J.icobs 

Jeftords 


Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kiisten 

Knstenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketch  ui!  I 

Keys 

Koch 

KrelM* 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

I^igoniarsi:ii) 

Lesijett 

I.i'hrotm 

Lent 

Levlins 

I.iiton 

Lloyd,  C.'iiii. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

long.  La. 

Lout.  Md. 

totr 

Lilian 

MiCiory 

McCloskey 

MrCoUlsttr 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

MiFiUl 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnne.x 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mag  u  ire 

Million 

Mnnn 

Mnn  in 

MatSUlia;;;: 

Maxzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Met  calf  »• 

Me.vner 

Mezvinsk\ 

Michel 

Mikva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calii. 

MUIs 

Mlncta 

Minlsh 

MUik 

MltcheU,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y 

Moakiey 

Molfett 

Moilohau 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moortamd, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pii 


.in. 


Morgan 

Moss 

Motti 

Murphy, 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nenl 

Nichols 

Nix 

No.an 

Now;ik 

Oberstar 

Obev 

HBrien 

OHara 

ONeill 

Oltinger 

Fassmau 

Patman.T«-.s. 

I'aiien.  N.J. 

Kntterson, 
Calif. 

Patcison.  NY. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pirk.e 

Pike 

Pressler 

Fi ever 

Pri<'e 

PrltchHicI 

Quie 
Quilien 

K.^llsb.'^ck 

Riiudall 

Rangel 

Rees 

HeKula 

Reuss 

Rho<les 

Richmond 

Riegie 

Kiniddo 

Risenhoovei 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodiuo 

Roe 

rtoncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

R08t#nkovski 

Roush 

Hoybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Gennnin 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Scbulze 

Sebelius 

NATS— as 


Archer 

Armstront 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Chappell 

Collins,  Tes . 

Conlan 

Crane 

Deviiie 


Collins,  111, 
Diggs 
Downing 
Erlenborn 

Evins.  Tenn. 
Forsylhe 


Flynt 

Hansen 

Jarman 

Jones,  Okht. 

Kindness 

Landnim 

Latts 

McDonald 

Mathis 
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Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

.Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

ijoiarz 

Spellmpn 

Speuce 

Staggers 

Scan  ton, 
J.  Willlpm 

St;anton. 
James  V. 

Siiirk 

Steed 

Slee.man 

Si  eiger.  Vi^i.«. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

btudds 

isullivan 

Syiningtoii 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

T.iylor.  N.C. 

Tea  true 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thorutc-n 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Odali 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagl 

Viinder  Veen 

Vaaik 

Vigoriio 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitteu 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Woiff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

YHte.s 

Yatron 

Young,  Ala^.' 

^'oung,  Fla, 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Miller,  Ohio 

Poage 

Rousselot 

SctmeebeU 

Shuster 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Synims 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Fulton 

Glide 

Karth 

Madlgnu 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Nedzl 

Rogers 

UiUnau 

Waggouner 

Wiggins 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announchig  the  following 
paire: 

Mr.  Waggonuer  w  iih  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Murphy  ol  New  York  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mrs.  CoUins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Downlnc 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  UUnian  w  itii  Mr  Mosher. 
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The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

tlic  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


!vir.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiiau- 
.Mious  consent  that  all  Members  may 
nave  5  legislativ.;  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  to  include  tables,  charts,  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  theitj  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i-.entleman  ironi  Ma.s- 
sachttsetts? 

There  was  nu  objection. 


PERSON.\T,  EXPLANATION 

r.lr.  ROBINSON.  Mi-.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day last — June  JO— I  was  pi-e.sent  and 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  328,  when 
the  vote  was  taken  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  pcntleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  ScHEUERj  to  the  bUl,  H.R.  7001. 
Thereafter,  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  failure  of  the  electronic  voting  system 
to  record  my  vote.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  taUy  as  printed  in  the  Record, 
which  shows  me  as  not  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  shov;  that,  had  the  voting  system  not 
failed,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  in  this 
in.stance. 


INCREASE  OF  TEMPORARY  LIMIT 
ON  PUBLIC  DEBT  UNTIL  NOVEM- 
BER 15,  1975 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  tlie  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  8030)  to  increase 
the  temporary  debt  limitation  until  No- 
vember 15. 1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Hf   THB   CO?IMrrTEK   OF   TKE    WIIOLE 

Acconlingly  the  Honse  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  Hoose 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl  8030) ,  with  Mr. 
Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clei*  read  the  title  of  tlie  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  tlie  first  read- 
lug  of  the  biU  was  dtepeiued  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski) will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Peimi^yl- 
vania  (Mr.  Schneebeli)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenun 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  RosmnEowsKi) . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  soch  time  a.s  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chahiuan.  tliis  bill,  H.R.  8030, 
ln<nneascs  the  debt  limitation  to  $577 
billion  from  the  date  of  enactment 
through  November  15.  1975. 

The  present  limit  Is  |531  billion,  and 
It  is  effective  through  June  30. 1975.  This 
limit  consists  of  a  penuaaaat  debt  limit 
of  8409  Mllion  and  a  temporary  Umit  of 
$131  billion.  H.R.  8030  does  not  change 


vieek 


fo 


Ai  «r 

.  Wi 

lit:  lit 


wU 


.sUl 
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ba  sis 


Uie  permanent  debt  limit.  It 
ei'eases  the  teniporai-y  limit 
bUlion  to  $177  billion. 

The  House  made  it  clear 
.•iidered  the  debt  limit  last 
did  not  want  to  extend  it 
.vear.  In  view  of  this  the 
j  idered  other  alternatives, 
ing  the  various  alternatives 
that  extending  the  debt 
vember  15,  1975,  was  the  mo; 

By  November,  Congre.'^.s 
good  position  to  asi.es.s  the 

impact  on  the  budget.  But 

portant.  Congress  will  by  tha 
acted  on  a  second  con<: uiren 
on  the  budget.  The  budget  coit;r 

ule  calls  for  Congress  to 

on  the  second  resolution  and 
cihation  bill  by  September 
vember  15  date  will  allow  . . 
after  action  is  completed  on 
tlon  to  consider  a  new  debt 
falL 

In  setting  a  debt  limit  for  ? 
the  fiscal  year,  the  committee 
mined  the  best  estimate  of 
agement  needs  for  the  entire 
In  making  this  estimate,  the 
resolution  was  used  a.s  the 
receipts  and  outlays  totals 
i-esents  Congress  own 
revenues  and  spending.  The  . 
totals  in  the  budget  resolution 
to  $367  billion.  The  receipt  to 
budget  resolution  were  $298.2 
a  result,  the  deficit  in  the 
tlon  amounts  to  $68.8  billion 

Then  the  monthly  pattern 
and  expenditures  must  be 
Recognition  also  must  be 

adjustments  in  debt  ^ 

vary  considerably  each  year 
pie,  tills  time  a  $3  billion  incr^a 
limit  is  required  at  the  end  of 
1975  In  order  to  maintain  the 
billion  operating  cash  balance 
tlon,  the  Federal  Financing 
finance  some  $10.4  billion 
budget      agencies'      credit 
through  Treasury  issues.  Whil 
sues  must  be  included  withir 
limit  for  the  entire  year, 

amount  is  expected  to  be 

November  15,  and  as  a  resul 
takes  little  of  this  amount 
eration. 

The  iJionthly  pattern  of  r 
lays,  and  the  other  debt-relatdd 
is  reflected  in  table  7  on  pagi 
committee  report.  The  table  _ 
end  of  the  month  debt  limit  ret) 
through  an  of  fiscal  year  197 
vember  30,  1975,  the  debt 
are  $577.4  billion.  Plows  of  re 
expenditures  during  Novembe 
that  the  mid-month  requii 
not  differ  appreciably  from 
the  month  totals.  "Hius,  the 
selected  $577  billion  as  the  ; 
debt  limit  through  Novembe 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  tlie 
limit  to  become  effective  on  . 
enactment.  Approximately  $4 
interest  payments  on 
trust  funds  mii.^t  be  paid  oi 
1975,  and  the  paj-nients  must 
Immediately  in  U.S 
rities.  As  a  result,  the  Treasui^ 
ment  estimates  tliat  ou  that 
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simply  in-    outstanding  debt  would  be  ,. 
from  $131     jf  its  operating  cash  balance  is  _ 
usual  $6  billion.  The  committe 

wUen  we  con-    to  allow  for  these  debt „ 

that  it    quirements  by  making  the  new 
an  entire    jt  effective  on  the  date  of 
committee  con-        Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
review-     yield  myself  5  minutes, 
concluded        Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in 

to  No-    HJi.  8030,  even  though  I  am 
desii-able.     to  do  so. 
be  in  a        ThLs  bill  is  a  rerun  of  H.R. 
was  considered  last  week.  All 
ments  that  the  Members  hearc 
:i  gainst  it  pcrta-in  to  this  bill 
two  points.  There  is  a  differenc* 
and  there  is  a  vast  dlfferenc 
amount  of  money. 

H.R.  7545  extended  the ,. 

limitation  for  12  months;  this  . 
4',i  months,  running  from  Jul 
November  15.  Last  week's  bill 
$616  billion;  the  total  in  this  is 
lion.  There  is  a  reduction  of 
in  this  figure,  compared  with 
voted  on  last  week. 

The  ceihng  increase  requcstet 
vember  15,   1975,  is  entirely 
witli  and  is  the  same  as  that 
the  budget  action  which  this 
earlier  this  year. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
tee  on  the  Budget  Is  here,  and  I 
that  he  will  confirm  the  fact  tha 
ure  of  $577  billion  Is  the 

which  was  approved  by  the 

the  House  approved  the  budgei 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes,  I . 
gentleman  from  Washhigton.' 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tleman  is  correct.  That  Is  the  _ 
has  been  approved  on  a  month- 
basis  and  would  cover  the 
resolution  to  that  date. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
(hank  the  gentleman  from 
very  much. 

I  am  merely  trying  to 

the  gentleman's  help,  that  ou 
today  will  be  entirely  consistent 
approval  that  the  House  mad< 
budget  earlier  this  year. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  commj  ti 
I  Indicated  last  week,  the  deb 
should  be  transferred  to  the  C 
on  the  Budget  It  should  be 
concurrently  with  and  at  the 
as  the  congressional  budget 
It  Is  the  recommendation  of 
of  the  members  of  the  _. 
Ways  and  Means  that  this 
.so  transferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present .. 
proved  by  the  committee  by 
25  to  9.  The  Members  may  be  ..... 
in  some  current  figures  relatlv( 
debt. 

Our  debt  on  Jlme  12  was  $5 
lion.  There  just  came  over  the 
afternoon  a  very  interesting 
our  May  receipts  and  our  May  _., 
this  year.  The  record  shows  that 
cal  shortfall  last  month  was  the 
fiscal  shortfall  that  we  have  hac 
month  in  o\xt  history.  We  took 
secu-     month  $12.8  billion,  paid  out 
Depart-    lion,  otn-  fiscal  shortfall  was 
date  the    lion,  and  the  previous  record 
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month  in  our  histoid  was  $7.9  billion. 
We  almost  doubled  the  previous  high 
montlily  shortfall. 

Our  course,  we  can  attribute  some  of 
this  to  tlie  tax  credits  which  were  sent 
out  recently  under  the  Tax  Reduction 
.\ct  of  1975.  Our  tax  rebates  were  $7  bil- 
lion, and  this  accounted  for  about  half 
of  our  shortfall.  Nevertheless,  I  thhik  it 
should  be  underscored  that  w-e  are  going 
in  the  fiscal  hole  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
As  I  mentioned  last  week,  and  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  unders  cored  and  repeated, 
the  interest  on  our  Federal  debt — I  have 
mentioned  this  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  before— the  interest  on  our  Federal 
debt  per  day  is  $100  million.  Tlie  interest 
on  our  Federal   debt   runs   more   than 
$1,000  a  second.  It  is  $36  billion  a  year, 
but  when  one  talks  about  $36  billion  a 
year,  it  is  ignored.  When  wo  remind  peo- 
ple, however,  that  $lOo  million  a  day  is 
the  interest  on  our  debt,  they  are  shocked. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  only  25  votes 
against  the  appropriation  bill  that  we  just 
approved  withhi  the  last  half  hour.  We 
have  another  appropriation  bill  later  to- 
day. It  may  be  of  some  significance  that 
we  are  considering  our  debt  ceihng  in  be- 
tween two  huge  appropriation  bills.  It  was 
not  planned  out  that  way,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  came  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
jield  myself  2  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
titnal  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
continue,  this  fact  may  give  us  reason 
to  pause  to  find  out  why  we  are  so  badly 
off  our  fiscal  track. 

Yet,  there  is  a  paradox  to  this  whole 
situation.  This  year  our  debt  will  be  a 
lower  percentage  of  GNP  than  we  have 
had  m  the  last  43  years.  After  the  dire 
statistics  that  I  have  just  recited,  one 
may  wonder  how  that  is  possible,  but  the 
percentage  of  our  debt  to  total  GNP  this 
year  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  1932. 
It  is  29.9  percent  of  our  total  GNP  as 
of  the  present  day,  and  in  1932  it  was 
29.1  percent.  Therefore,  as  bad  as  the 
statistics  are  that  we  have  confronting  us, 
we  still  at  least  have  ihe  knowledge  that 
comparatively  we  have  been  in  a  lot 
worse  period  because  I  believe  It  was  In 
1946  that  our  debt  was  120  percent  of  the 
year's  GNP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  m  fiscal  year  1976 
we  have  taken  ui  $249.2  billion,  and  we 
nave  paid  out  $294.3  billion.  That  figures 
out  to  a  loss  of  over  $45  bilUon,  and  we 
are  not  finished  with  the  fiscal  year  We 
are  advised  that  next  year  the  deficit  will 
be  even  greater.  This  week  we  will  be 
y^;  ,^  on  four  appropriation  bills.  I 
think  it  is  a  significant  time  to  review 
these  dire  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  fact  that  1 
nave  painted  a  rather  gloomy  picture 
here,  we  have  no  alternative  except  to 
«gn  the  checks  for  the  bills  we  have 
obligated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 


Tlie  usual  arrangement  is  that  the 
time  when  we  approve  appropriation 
bills  is  not  when  the  debt  ceiling  comes 
up;  however,  we  are  considering  them 
contemporaneously  this  week,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  concerned 
about  their  votes  on  these  appropriation 
bills. 

I  do  support  H.R.  8030  berau.se  we  have 
no  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8030.  Since  the  House  recently  re- 
.locted  the  proposed  increase  in  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  contained  in  H.R.  7545. 
which  would  have  extended  the  tempo- 
vary  debt  ceiling  through  June  30,  1976. 
at  a  levc^l  of  $616.1  billion,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  now  proposing 
that  the  temporary  ceihng  be  extended 
only  through  November  15  of  this  vear  at 
a  level  of  $577  billion.  This  is  $46  biUion 
above  Uie  debt  limit  of  $531  billion  which 
is  applicable  through  June  30. 

As  in  the  previous  legislation,  tlie  com- 
mittee strongly  believes  that  any  action 
to  increase  the  debt  ceihng  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  action  taken  in  the  first 
congressional  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. Thus,  our  action  In  H.R.  8030  as- 
sumes the  outlay  and  receipt  estimates 
agreed  to  in  that  resolution. 

Tlie  committee  also  concluded  that 
at  this  time  an  extension  only  through 
November  15  was  appropriate,  since 
there  are  many  uncertainties  as  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  anv  economic 
recovery  and  as  to  the  expenditure  levels 
of  Uie  entire  fiscal  year.  By  September 
30,  the  Congress  will  have  established 
Its  budget  priorities  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  In  view  of  this,  we  concluded  that 
we  should  extend  the  debt  limit  some- 
what beyond  the  September  30  date  hi 
order  that  Congress  can  then  consider 
what  debt  limit  is  required  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

Needless  to  say.  It  is  important  that 
action  be  taken  to  expand  the  debt  limit 
immediately  so  that  the  Government  will 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  its  bills  after  June 

As  all  Members  are  aware,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  associated  with  our  huge 
Federal  deficit  Is  that  Government  bor- 
rowing is  making  it  difficult  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  obtain  the  funds  needed 
to  expand  its  capacity  and  oxir  produc- 
tivity. Federal  borrowing  already  ac- 
coimts  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  total 
borrowings  In  our  capital  markets  and 
the  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  for  this 
year  is  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
total  Federal  debt  of  40  years  ago.  If  we 
are  to  sustain  the  current  recovery  and 
preclude  future  recessions  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cuiTent  one.  we  must  Insure 
adequate  capital  for  the  private  sector 
and  this  means  that  our  deficit  must  be 
reduced.  In  tills  connection.  I  believe 
the  Budget  Committee  will  provide  a  use- 
ful mechanism  for  confronting  the  Con- 
gress with  the  realities  of  our  spending 
pattern  and  hopefully  will  obviate  the 
need  for  us  to  have  continuing  increases 
in  the  debt  limitation.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  only  responsible  action  is 
to  increase  the  temporary  celling  and 
I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this  lim- 
ited extension. 

Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.    Chair- 


ma  iv  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson). 

Mr,  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  end  this  exercise  in  futiUty  and 
to  sry  agam  ^liat  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  mean- 
ingless. 

To  fail  to  raise  the  debt  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  economy.  Rather,  it  is  simply  the 
authority  for  f.ie  Government  to  borrow 
money  to  pax  obligations  already  In- 
curred. 

The  i-esponsibility  in  this  matter  should 
be  transfened  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee :.i  order  tha*.  it  may  be  related  to 
anticipated  revenues,  outlays,  the  budget 
esMmat3  of  deficits  or  surpluses,  as  the 
case  my  be,  in  future  years.  It  all  be- 
long, together  and  now  is  the  time  to 
make  f--.is  change. 

As  I  tried  to  say  the  other  day  when 
ihis  mr  ter  was  up.  the  debt  ceihng  may. 
at  one  time,  have  had  some  psychological 
effect  but  too  many  people  now  realize 
that  is  all  it  ever  meant.  It  has  no  effect 
on  what  the  Go\'emment  spends.  That 
tame  about  when  authDrizations  and  ap- 
propriations weie  made  for  the  man}' 
and  varied  programs  which  now  must 
be  paid  for  or  the  Government  defaults. 
I  can  well  understand  those  of  you 
who  say,  "I  have  op::; 3d  and  voted 
agiinst  many  of  the  big  spending  pro- 
grams which  now  bring  this  situation 
about."  I  am  in  that  position  and  have 
been  for  years.  I  can  also  miderstand 
thos3  of  you  who  may  say.  "I  was  not 
here  in  the  Congress  when  all  these  debts 
were  hicurred  and  now  have  no  respon- 
sibility in  auttiorizing  the  Government 
to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  them." 
Without  Intending  to  chide  at  all  I 
would  renUnd  those  of  you  In  this  cate- 
gory- who  may  have  voted  for  the  $24  bU- 
hon-plus  Tax  Reduction  Act,  that  the 
Government  must  now  borrow  everj* 
dime  of  that  sum  to  pay  the  bill.  That  is 
all  there  Is  to  It.  It  Is  as  shnple  as  that. 

More  difficult  to  understand  are  those 
who  have  been  here  over  the  years  and 
have  supported  the  vast  expenditures  for 
everythhig  under  the  sun.  but  who  now 
contend  that  the  Government  mav  not 
borrow  money  to  pay  its  debts. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  legislation 
and,  hopefully,  for  the  last  time  to-be 
faced  with  the  issue.  We  may  be  faced 
with  it  by  action  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, but  not  in  this  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  reso- 
lution I  have  introduced  to  repeal  the 
provision  of  law  for  the  Congress  to  set 
a  pubUc  debt  ceiling,  I  would  hope  and 
solicit  the  chairman  of  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  draft  language  to 
transfer  this  matter  of  debt  Umltatlon  to 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  offer  to  joto 
him  in  such  a  proposal  and  would  hope 
Uiat  aU  members  of  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  lend  their  sup- 
port by  sponsoruig  a  resolution  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  2  mhiutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzei). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted 
agahist  last  week's  effort  to  increase  the 
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debt  ceiling  lii  accoixlancc  with  the 
tudget  resolution.  I  did  so  because  I  did 
not  support  or  vote  tor  the  budget  roso- 
hition  and  felt  no  responsibility  to  fund 
its  excessive  spending,  in  advcncc.  by  In- 
<'reasing  tlie  public  debt. 

Today's  bill,  HJL  8030,  i;,  ciiffereut.  It 
IS  a  fitiipped-dou'n  4 Vi -month  vcrsiou. 
1o  be  .sui-e  it  .still  finuncea  programs  I 
voted  against,  but  the  bilLs  aie  due  and 
mutt  be  paid,  even  if  the  prog;  ain.s  l*a\  «.■ 
not  become  more  attractive. 

It  would  be  nice  if  those  who  voted  fox 
tiie  budtjet  would  vote  for  tlie  debt  that 
finances  it.  Tho'«  who  dance  here — who 
vote  for  all  the  speudiiig— f votiueiitly  tiy 
to  avoid  payin^i  tlie  piper.  Ninety -five 
Dcmocratti  who  Voted  for  Uie  budget 
resolution  voted  against  Ia!>t  wceic's  debt 
Increase.  If  some  of  thoise  Members  do 
not  vote  for  H.R.  E030.  tlie  counUy  will 
be  technically  b.mki-upt  by  Jmie  30.  and 
will  deserve  to  be  iu  that  state. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  this  country 
should  pay  its  bill';.  I  shall  vote  for  H.R. 
8030  to  help  pay  for  some  otlier  people'.T 
dancing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yitlci  buck  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andlkson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Penns>l\n)iia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  rise  to  en- 
dorse what  the  gentleman  said,  along 
with  the  distinguished  acting  chairman 
of  tlie  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  my  colleague  (Mr.  RosmiKow- 
sKi) .  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  gentle- 
men that  I  have  heard  speak  this  after- 
noon in  support  of  thu  i-esolution,  which 
would  increase  the  tempoi-ai-y  debt  ceil- 
ing, could  be  accused  of  being  people 
wlw  advocate  fiscal  irresponsibility.  In- 
deed, wme  of  those  to  whom  I  have  lis- 
tened rank  very  highly  in  the  order  of 
those  who  are  continnally  urging  fiscal 
prudence  upon  us  and  upon  the  country. 
But  this  is  obviously  a  case  of  clear 
necessity.  I  think  the  committee  has  very 
wisely  tailored  this  resolution  in  such 
a  way  that  even  tliose  who  voted  against 
an  extension  of  the  ceiling  eailier  can 
now  consijitentiy  alter  their  position. 
This  resoluticm  accomphshes  this  by  con- 
flnlnc  this  to  a  4^-month  extension  of 
the  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  and  by 
reducing  the  increase  in  the  temporary 
debt  ceiling  very  appreciably.  I  think  we 
are  faced  with  a  quite  different  situation 
than  we  were  when  we  voted  on  this  mat- 
ter prevlottBly  here  hi  the  House. 

Without  being  pejorative  at  all  on 
this  Issue  of  who  is  or  who  is  not  fiscally 
responsible,  I  would  suggest — and  others 
have  made  the  point  as  well — that  the 
voters  are  quite  sophisticated  in  thl.5 
country.  They  realize  that  the  litmus 
test  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  not  how 
one  votes  on  thi.s  very  mechcnlcal  meas- 
ure really  of  permitting  responsible 
management  of  the  public  debt;  it  is  how 
one  votes  on  the  scores  of  authorization 
and  spending  bills  that  come  before  any 
Congress.  Those  are  the  measures  by 
which  we  are  tested  and  should  be  judged 
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ill  the  liRiit  of  whether  wc 
con-servative  or  not,  not  on 
on  the  matter  of  tlie  debt 

So  without  qualification  I 
tainly  urge  my  colleagues  tc 
tiiink  i:5  the  only  responsi 
dent  tliiiii?  this  afteinoon,  a 
v.)tc  ui  .suppovi  of  t-his  leti-j 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Cliainnan 
ttiuu  1  week  as^o  ilic  Hoise 
bill  to  inci-ei'se  the  Federal 
public  debt  ceJlinr.  Tlie  .subs 
of  only   175  yefls   to  225  iii 
Mem'i)er.s'    growing    concem 
.spiraling  growth  of  govenim  ) 
(leflciLs.    Unfortunately    all 
voted  awiiist  the  debt  limit 
to  .set  the  fi.sc?.l  yeai- 1976  defli 
70  billion.  But  it  was  tlie  ri 
do  to  defeat  that  bill.  It  was 
attempt  at  breaking  the 
seemingly    endless     borrow- 
and-borrow-some-morc  cycle 

Now,  only  8  days  later,  w 
with  another  attempt  at 
public  debt  ceiling.  This  effor 
be  defeated.   Admittedly,   ti 
contemplated  liere  is  .smalle  • 
.still  an  hicrease,  and  the 
increa.se  remain  wholly  valid, 

As  long  as  the  Congress 
approve  tliese  so-called 
tional  debt  ceilings,  we  will 
fortli  the  message  that  it  is 
the  growtli  of  Government, 
spending,  its  t^inj^  of  the 
hood,  and  its  .straiifjulation 
vate,  free  enterprise,  produ 
of  our  economy.  And,  until 
is  .sent  forth,  we  will  never 
revitallzation  of  the  economy 
plete   recovery   in   real — not 
ternw. 

The  national  debt  ceiling 
much  we  and  our  children 
childien  are  indebted  to  the 
Government  notes  in  the  f  utu  t 
tional  debt,  hist  like  every 
mast  be  paid  off,  for  it  is 
holding  Government  securities 
must  pay  interest  on  it  like  ev  >r 

It  took  this  country  over 
after  1789  to  reach  the  $200 
debt  mark,  then  less  than 
double  it  to  $400  billion,  an( 
10  more  years  to  add  another 
up  to  half  a  trillion.  Betwee  i 
1976  alone,  it  will  grow  near  y 
lion.  And,  the  interest  paymt 
debt  in  1976  will  total  nearly 
The  amount  of  national  debt 
by  every  man,  woman,  and 
countiy  is  over  $6,000.  and 
of  taxes  psud  by  every  man, 
child  just  to  support  the 
ments  on  the  debt  in  ft.scal 
be  about  $250 — just  to  pay  in 
dc))t. 

The  Une  must  be  druTva 
■sage  must  be  sent.  Here  is 
v.hlcli  to  do  it,  Iu  my  opu 
anything  to  ths  contrary — 
this  additional  inci'ease  in 
lug — is  to  invite  more  gr 
ernmeut.  more   spending, 
more    iiuBation.   liigher 
fewer  jobs  in  the  productive 
economy,  and  more  ovowdln{ 
vestment  capital. 
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Inflation  and  tlie  crowding 
ital  markets  ai-e  the  two 
£eQuences   of   enacthig   the 
us,  and  we  should  insist  tiix>n 
tlon  of  both. 

Inflation  can  occu;.  only  \v 
!iicrea.':e.s  in  supply  relative  to 
.^ei-vices.  Given  the  ln.stitutiOTi 
tuje  of  national  economic 
Government  can  cause  th^s  to 

If  Kovernnient's  expenditures 
ex',e:ts  of  its  revenues  from 
has  a  deficit  in  its  budget.  T 
must  tlicn  be  financed  by 
GovL-ntment  has  two  sou-  ces  f 
it  csn  bo>Tow:  it  can  bon'ov/ 
private  sector  of  the  economy 
bon'o-,7  from  the  Pedei'al  Resen- 

We  must  also  not  forget  tha  > 
lent  to  which  privste  capital 
fcn-ed  out  of  investment  and 
.^umption  is  understated  by 
the  Government's   deficit, 
boi'itiwings  of  the  off-budget 
not  even  included.  Furthermore 
tion   to   the   privatt>   capital   f 
which  l.s  preempted  by 
rowing,  an  enormous  amount 
capital  has  been  destroyed  by 
emment's    inflationary    policy 
have  been  overstated  and  thus 
and  the  decline  in  the  market 
tlie  stxicks  listed  on  the  New 
Exchange  is  directly  related  tc 
certainty  cavised  by  inflation 
in  the  stock  market  has 
from  raising  capital  tlirough  r 
issues.  Thus,  the  negative 
Government  3  deficit  on  pr 
Jomiation  is  greater  tiian  the 
deficit  might  suggest. 

In  summary,  v.'hether  the 
borrows   from   the  Federal 
from   the   private   sector,   tlie 
ment's  deficit  is  inflationary 
alters  the  ratio  between  the 
money  and  the  supply  of 
in  the  past  12  months — the 
is  11  percent,  it  costs  you 
buy  today  what  you  could  buy 
12  months  ago. 

The  cost  of  living  is,  therefoi^, 
directly  to  the  inflation  createc 
emment's  pohcies — deficit 
bonowlng.  Its  time  to  cut  the 
iug  by  cutting  tiie  cost  of 

Why  is  there  .«o  much  pressure 
this  bill? 

The  Treasury  is  now  sitting 
reserves  that  are  so  high  that 
accounts  report  their  existen<iB 
ban-nssing  to  the 
Treasury  has  dally  reserves 
between  $7  and  $9  billion.  In 
Uie  Treasury  has  scheduled 
troverslal  gold  auction  at  whi4h 
auction  off  gold  for  cash  for 
I  tliink  that  is  a  serious 
take,  but  it  is  happening  none 

We  can  vote  down  this  bill 
another  consecutive  message 
growth  of  Government  and 
must  stop. 

And  we  .should  tiegin  anew 
of  relying  on  the  private  and 
forces  in  our  society — business 
harnessing     private    capital 
.■vource." — to  bring  abont  a 
the    economy    r.nd    confldeacc 
future. 
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The  Jobs  Creation  Act,  H.R.  8053.  re- 
Introduced  on  Jime  19  with  nearly  80 
House  (M>sponsors,  would  make  great 
strides  toward  accomplishing  these  bb- 
iectives.  Designed  to  accelerate  tlie  for- 
mation of  the  Investmient  capital  re- 
c  uircd  to  expand  both  job  opportunities 
Mid  p^xxiuctivity  in  the  private  sector  of 
tiie  economy,  it  would  make  great  strides 
toward  these  goals.  A  thorough  discus- 
.sion  of  that  proposed  act,  including  its 
text,  can  be  found  at  pages  19988-19944 
of  the  dally  Record  of  June  20.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  direction  in  whi( ii  v.e  should 
be  mov'ing. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  reemphasizc 
the  points  I  made  last  week  during  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  by  $85  billion.  Cutting 
tne  increase  to  $46  bilUon  changes  noth- 
ing, except  that  we  will  be  back  here 
trying  to  raise  it  again  just  that  much 
sooner.  But  this  is  fine.  For  one  of  the 
mo.'it  important  functions  of  the  statu- 
tory limitation  on  public  debt  is  to  force 
the  ndvocates  of  Government  spending 
to  defend  tlieir  policies  whenever  the 
debt  limit  needs  increasing.  Thus  public 
attention  is  drawn  to  Government  fiscal 
policies,  and  the  worse  the  policies,  the 
more  often  attention  must  be  paid  to  our 
ever-increasing  public  debt. 

Nevertheless,  the  welfare-statists  at- 
tempt to  turn  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
economic  decline  into  assets.  Massive 
deficit  spending,  they  proclaim,  is  needed 
to  spur  the  economy  and  lift  us  out  of  the 
current  recession.  In  other  words,  the 
worse  the  economy,  the  greater  the  de- 
mand for  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

It  sliould  be  noted  that  when  the  econ- 
omy was  booming,  tlie  statists  ai-gue  for 
greater  Government  spending  on  the 
grounds  that  we  are  rich  and  can  afford 
it.  When  the  economy  is  slumping  and 
♦  vrc  cannot  afford  it,  however,  they  reply: 

Oh,  yea  we  can!  In  fact,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  tiierease  government  spending  since  It 
Is  needed  to  get  the  economy  going  again  ao 
we  can  become  rich  nnd  afford  more  govern- 
riont  spending. 

Tills  argument  is  false  on  several 
grounds.  Firi>t,  Government  spending  as 
juch  is  nonproductive.  Tlie  Government 
does  not  produce  its  resources;  It  takes 
tiiem  from  those  who  do.  Some  Govern- 
ment spending  is  necessary — on  such 
thing:;  as  tlie  military,  the  police,  and  the 
law  courts — to  maintain  a  free  econoniv- 
and  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  oi 
American  citizens.  But  most  of  today's 
Govermiicnt  spending  is  not  necessary 
and  is  a  tremendous  diain  on  the  pro- 
ductive ability  of  the  economy.  Welfare 
spending,  for  example,  transfers  assets 
from  the  productive  to  the  nonproduc- 
tive. These  assets  are  then  consumed 
and  imavallable  to  those  who  would  oth- 
erwise use  them  as  the  basis  for  further 
production  and  thus  further  economic 
growth. 

To  get  an  idea  of  just  how  much  Gov- 
ernment i«  consuming,  consider  that 
Federal  spending  has  risen  from  $9  bU- 
hon  in  IMO  to  an  estimated  $350  billion 
m  W78.  to  eliminate  the  increase  in 
population  as  a  factor,  consider  the 
growth  of  total  Government  spending— 


Federal,  State,  and  local— per  capita: 
$33  per  person  In  1913.  to  $1,066  in  1965, 
to  $2,290  in  1974.  Tlie  amount  of  every- 
one's earnings  taken  by  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment rose  from  25  percent  in  1940  to 
48  percent  in  1974. 

But  even  woi-se  than  Government 
spending  per  se,  is  Government  deficit 
spending.  Deficits  can  be  financed  in  only 
two  ways:  Printing  or  borrowing.  Print- 
uig  more  paper  money  inflates  the 
money  supply  and  devalues  the  ciuxency 
iield  in  private  hands,  and  thus  consti- 
tutes a  transfer  of  private  capital  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  direct  taxation, 
is  that  inflation  is  a  fraud.  It  would  be 
most  accurately  described  as  "legalized 
thievery." 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Governments  practice  of  legalized 
thievery,  consider  that  the  consumer 
price  index  has  risen  frwu  48  in  1945  to 
156  in  1974—100  in  1967.  Or.  to  put  It 
another  way,  the  value  of  a  dollar  has 
shrunk  from  $1  in  1939  to  24  cents  In 
1974. 

Borrowing  likewise  ti-ansf  ers  tlie  assets 
of  the  productive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  preempting  savings  that 
would  otherwise  Ije  available  for  rn-pitfti 
investment  and  thus  bushiess  expansion 
and  economic  growth. 

Economically,  then,  raising  the  debt 
limit  to  accommodate  another  $85  billion 
of  deficit  spending  within  the  next  year 
is  disastrous.  It  will  not  spur  economic 
recoveiy,  but  will  increase  the  enormous 
consumption  of  our  productive  resources 
by  the  Government. 

Nevertheless,  economics  is  not  the  real 
is.sue.  The  Keynesian  theories  advocating 
Government  spending  as  a  road  to  pros- 
perity are  so  demonstrably  false  in  both 
theory  and  practice  that  I  doubt  even 
their  strongest  defenders  really  believe 
them.  Tliey  are  useful,  however,  to  pro- 
vide a  thin  veneer  of  economic  justifica- 
tion to  coverup  the  policies,  programs, 
and  failures  of  the  welfare  state. 

Consider  the  growth  of  the  biggest,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  only.  Federal 
welfare  agency— the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Begin- 
ning in  1954  with  a  budget  of  $6.4  billion, 
HEW  grew  to  $15.1  billion  hi  1960.  $52.2 
biUion  in  1970,  and  an  estimated  $118.4 
billion  in  1976.  In  1960,  HEW  spending 
comprised  16.8  jiercent  of  total  Federal 
spending.  Compare  tlils  to  the  47  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  that  went  for 
defense  in  1960.  By  1975,  HEW's  percent- 
age has  reached  36.5.  while  that  of  de- 
fense iias  shrunk  to  25.2.  It  is  also  reveal- 
ing to  observe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment debt  has  gone  from  $290  billion  in 
1960  to  approximately  $615  billion  at 
present,  an  hicrease  of  $325  biilion.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  total  HEW  .spending 
amounted  to  approximately  $739  billion 
or  about  $500  billion  more  than  if  it  had 
maiiitaiued  the  1960  level  of  spending. 
Obviously,  the  Increase  hi  Government 
spending,  and  particularli'  Government 
deficit  spending,  has  been  necessary  to 
feed  the  huge  appetites  of  the  programs 
of  the  welfare  state.  Thus  it  will  do  little 
good  in  the  long  run  to  merely  attack 
deficit  spend'iK'   on  economic   gnxuub 


without  attacking  its  source:  The  pro- 
grams of  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Frontier, 
and  the  Great  Society. 

Fiscallr  it  Is  irresponsible.  But  politi- 
cally, deficit  spending  makes  sense  to 
those  who  are  bujring  the  votes  on  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  welfare  state.  And  it 
will  continue  to  make  sense  until  such 
policies  and  programs  are  attacked  di- 
rectly and  then-  failure,  and  the  ultimate 
loss  of  freedom  they  entail.  Is  explained 
to  the  American  people. 

The  time  to  start  Is  now,  by  voting 
against  an  increase  of  $46  billion  in  our 
Federal  debt.  This  would  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  balance  its  budget  and  cut 
spending  on  wasteful  and  nonproductirc 
programs. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Clialrman.  the  House 
of  R^resentatives  is  once  again  going 
through  its  periodic  exercise  of  increas- 
ing the  Federal  debt  celling.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  raise  the  temporary  ceiling 
by  $40  to  $177  billion  untU  November  11, 
1975.  to  accommodate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment'.s  massive  borrowing  require- 
ments during  fiscal  1976. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion, because  I  believe  that  we  must  es- 
tablish a  hmit  to  the  infiation-causmg 
Government  spending. 

In  1962.  the  Federal  budget  was  $100 
bilUon.  It  took  this  Nation  186  years  to 
reach  that  rate  of  spending.  It  took  only 
8  more  years  to  reach  the  $200  billion 
spending  rate.  Four  years  later  It  was  the 
$300  billion  level,  and  now  we  are  at  the 
$400  billion  mark  in  2  years. 

The  national  debt  with  present  spend- 
ing levels  will  be  $600  billion  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  This  will  be  our  total  na- 
tional indebtedness  for  200  years,  but 
we  will  have  incurred  one-sixth  of  this 
debt  in  only  2  years.  Part  of  this  debt  Is 
monetized  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  But 
most  of  It  will  have  to  be  financed  by 
Government  bon-owing;  by  Government 
competing  against  the  private  sector  for 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  bor- 
rowing at  any  given  time,  and  at  the  debt 
level  we  have  now.  with  every  expecta- 
tion of  crowding  out  the  private  borrower 
who  will  need  it  for  capital  investment. 

The  latest  administration  estimates 
tell  us  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  197G 
will  be  $59.9  billion.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  last  montJi 
allows  for  a  deficit  of  $68.9  billion  lor 
fiscal  year  1976.  Whatever  the  final  figure 
turns  out  to  be.  we  are  in  a  dangerou"- 
position.  We  are  faced  with  the  very 
likely  possibility  tliat  the  Government's 
demand  for  credit  to  finance  its  debt  wDl 
disrupt  private  financial  miirkets  and 
seriously  affect  the  market's  ability  to  fi- 
nance long-term  capital  faivestmert. 

Testimony  before  the  Hou.sc  Bankin.-i 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  revealcc- 
that  the  United  State-  has  one  of  the 
worst  records  of  capital  Investment 
among  the  major  industrialized  nations 
of  the  free  world.  Our  records  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  ox-erall  percentage 
of  economic  growth  in  the  last  10  years 
also  were  among  the  lowest  of  all  major 
industrialized  nations.  How  can  this  Na- 
tion possibly  Improve  its  indostrla!  po- 
sition as  well  as  provide  for  Increased  fu- 
ture investmer.t  reqiur«nents  tf  Govern- 
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mciit  borrowing  crowds  out  the  private 
sector  borrowing? 

The  question  of  irresponsible  spending 
by  Oovemment  and  the  competition  for 
capital  investment  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum,  itils  whole  subject  is  substan- 
»ially  aggravated  by  the  mushrooming 
Government  regulation  which  is  well 
meaning  in  many  Instances  but  nonethe- 
less devastating  in  its  burden.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  tliis  was  the  flyer  of  Congress 
in  the  automobile  industry  which  result- 
ed in  the  catalytic  converter  and  the  in- 
terlocking ignition  system. 

The  impact  of  governmental  regula- 
tion causes  the  fiscal  policies  of  Govern- 
ment to  be  even  more  troublesome,  be- 
ciuise  of  the  combined  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Government  spending 
i.';  not  as  effective  as  private  spending  in 
producing  goods  and  jobs  for  our  people  : 
Government  borrowing  will  crowd  out 
private  borrowing  for  investment:  there- 
fore, we  must  tut  back  Government 
borrowing.  It  Ls  an  abuse  of  the  respon- 
sibility with  whicli  we  are  charged — to 
i-un  this  GoveiTimeni  responsibly  and  to 
provide  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions a  sound  basis  on  whi<;h  to  continue 
building  this  counti-y. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  1  should  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, does  he  have  any  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chaainan,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  .vleld  back  tJie  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chnk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

He  it  enaiua  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiis,- 
«>/  Reprenentatires  of  the  Vvtted  Slates  oj 
Amecia  in  Ccmgrens  ussembled,  TJ»at  diiriu;; 
the  period  begliiuijig  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act  and  ending  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  197.'}.  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
In  the  first  seiiteuce  of  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Uberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757b)  shnll 
be  temporarily  increased  by  9177,000,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thl8  Act.  the  first  aeciion  of  the  Act 
of  February  19,  1975,  entitled  "An  Ac;  to  in- 
crease tlie  temporary  debt  limitation  and  to 
extend  such  temporary  limitation  until 
June  SO,  1975"'  I  Public  Law  94-3  K  1p  hercbv 
repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  tliere  are  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DsLAHET.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJH.  8030)  to  Increase  the  tempor- 
ary debt  limitation  until  November  15, 
1975.  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  562, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  tlie  hilL 

Tlie   question   was   taken;    and   the 


Speaker  announced  that  tie  ayes  ap 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speakcrj  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  i  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  p<  int  of  order 
liiat  a  quorum  is  not  preseni 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evident); 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  tit  Arm.s  wi 
•seat  Members. 

Ihe  vote  was  taken  by  elJcti 
vice,  and  there  were — yea.s  2^? 
not  votins  14,  an  follows: 
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Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunyio 

Ashley 

Aspii) 

.*uCoiii 

Uadillo 

Barrel  t 

Beard.  R.i. 

BergliDKi 

Biesier 

Bin^hnni 

Boggs 

Bolaud 

BolJlni; 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinrlfljic 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

BrxwnifieUI 

Brown.  Calli. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

B'lrUsoii,  Mo' 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carnev 

Carter 
Casey 

Cetlerber;; 

Chisholiii 
Clay 
COhen 
Cooablc 
Conte 
Couyeib 
Cormna 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Daniels,  N..). 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Derwlnskl 
Oingell 
Duncan,  Orig. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
du  Pout 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Cn)  if. 
EUbers 
Escb 

Evans,  Colo. 
Bvlns,  Tenii. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
Ftab 
Flaher 
Flood 
Foley 
Fraaer 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Oilman 
dreen 
Rail 

Hamilton 

Hanuuer- 

sctunidt 
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Hfiiiley 
Hannaford 
Hawkins 
Hf.yf;s,  Ini'i. 
Hubert 

Heckler,  M;-. 
Heinz 
HeIsto.ski   • 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hortou 
Howard 
Kunt'jtte 
Hyde 
Jarnian 
reffords 

Johnson.  Ci.lif. 
Johnson,  Pn. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okl:^ 
.Jordan 
Kazen 
Keys 
Koch 
Krvetier 
LaFaice 
Landnmi 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litt.on 
Long,  Ln. 
Long,  Mci. 
McClory 
McClopkey 
McComiafk 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinuey 
MocdonaUl 
Madden 
Madigan 
Magulre 
Mahon 
Matsunacn 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvln^l.y 
Michel 
Mlkva 
MUford 
MU18 
Miul£h 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
MOakley 
MoUohan 
Moorhead,  P.i. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nix 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 


O  «: 


Oi  L, 


Pi  isuian 

Pi  Hen,  N..J . 
Pi  tterson, 

^if. 
Pf  jper 
P«  • 

P«  /sev 


Pi 


kle 


Pi  :e 

Pt 

Pr 

Pr 

Qilil 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstront; 

Asbbrook 

BafRlis 


yer 

i.-e 

tcharu 
ien 
RiUsback 
R<  nse! 
R<  is 

B«   IRS 

Rl  odes 
Re  jerte 
Be  liiio 
Re  ) 
Re  mey 
R<  5teriko\v-ki 
Re  iBh 
Rl  ppe 


So. 


banes 


June  2 


.1, 


a  qiioiiim 

notify  ab- 

itionic  de- 
.  nn.vs  196. 


inger 


kins 
tis 


be  ineebeii 
Se  berlin;; 
Sh  irp 
Sh  plev 
SU  es 
ttiqiou 
Si.'! 
.SI4;k 


Silfith,  lo'A.n 
•s 

wmiam 


So  arz 
Sti  ggers 
St(  nton, 


,  Wis. 
s 


St(  Bd 
St«  iger^ 
St(  phen 
Ste  kes 
Sti  rtton 
Syi  lington 
TaJ  3ott 
Tet  gue 
Th  impson 
Tb  irnton 
Od  11 

Va:   Deerlin 
Vai  der  Jagt 
Vai  der  Veen 
Vai  Ik 
Vig  )rito 
Wa  sh 
Wa  [man 
Wt  lien 
WD  te 
Wl  itehurst 
Wi  gins 
Wl  son.  Bob 
Wi  son,  C.  H. 
Wll  son,  Tex. 
Wr  ght 
Ws  Uer 
Ta  ee 
Yo  mg,  Ga. 
Yo  ing,  Tex. 
Zal  loeki 


Bal  Ills 
Bai  cus 
Ba  man 
Bei  rd,  Tenn. 
Be<  ell 


Bell 

Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bo  wen 
Bilukley 
Broyhill 
Buchauau 
Burgenei- 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mas.-;. 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carr 
Chappeil 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Dfl 
Cleveland 
•  'ochraii 
Collins,  Tf-\. 
Conlan 
Corn(!ll 
Crane 
D"AnioiU's 
Oaniel,  Dim 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

lie  la  Oaiv.'! 
DcUunis 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downey 
Drinau 
Early 
Kdgar 
Kmery 
English 
Eshlempn 
Evans,  Ind. 
Flthian 
f'lorio 
Flowcre 
Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountrai: 
I  rey 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbous 
Ginn 
Goldwat  er 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Oradisou 


Grassley 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harkiu 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hostlngs 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechlcr,  W.  Vn 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hightower 

Hinshaw 

Hollond 

Holt 

Holt/-nion 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hiighes 

HutchinMiu 

Ichord 

.Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ka«ten 

Kastennieiey 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchuin 

Kindnesj 

Krebs 

Lasom;a.>ino 

Laiua 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Cali  f . 

r.loyd,  Tenn. 

Lutt 

Lujan 

McCollistor 

McDonald 

Maun 

Marti)i 

Mat  his 

MUler,  Cali) . 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhea<l, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers,  Ind. 
Matcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Patman,  Tes. 


Pati  Ison,  N.Y. 
Poate 
Pre*  iier 
QtU< 
Ron  lall 
Regi  la 
Rlcl]  nond 
Riege 
Rine  Ido 
Rise  khoover 
Robl  uon 
Rog<  rs 
Ron(  alio 

R08« 

Rose  ithal 
Roui  selot 
Roylal 
Run  lels 
Rtisc  > 
Ryai 

St  G  irmain 
Bant  nl 
Sarai  In 
Satt<  rfield 
Sche  ler 
Schr  edei 
Schv  ze 
Sebel  ius 
Shrh  er 


Shus 
Skufe 
Smit  1 


Skuti  tz 


Snyd  sr 
Spell  nan 
Spen  :e 
Stan:  on. 


Jai  les 


NOT  VOTING-  14 


Collins.  111. 
Dlggs 
Dodd 
Downlni' 

Erlenborn 


Porsjthe 

Pulton 

Gude 

Karth 

Mosher 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  Announced  the  l|ollo\ving 
pairs : 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mrs.  Collins  dt  Illinois. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Downing  of)  Virginia. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Miurphy  of  New  York  with  N4".  Gude 
Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr,  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Erlenborii. 
Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  va.s  aiiiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laj!  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


all 


renaiks 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
bers  may  have  3  legislative  days 
to  revise  and  extend  their 
the  biU  H.R.  8030,  Just 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^on 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
noLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1975 


er 

tz 

.  Nel)i-. 


V. 

a 
t,  Ariz. 


Star* 
Steeli  aau 
Steig  sr, 
StUGl  ey 
Studi  s 
SuUl^  an 
SymE  IS 
Taylo  •,  Mo. 
TayU  r,  N.C. 
Thon  ! 
Traxlsr 
Treei 
Tsoni  as 
Warn  iler 
Weav  sr 
Whiti  en 
Winn 
Wlrtt 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Yatro  a 
Youn  c,  Alaska 
Youn ;,  Fla, 
Zefer  ttl 


Murp  ly,  N.Y. 
Nedzi 
UUttli  u 

Waggi  inner 


Speaker, 

Mem- 

which 

on 


fiiHn 


to 

nil. 
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TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  NATURAL  GRAPHITE 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uucni- 
iiious  consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7706)  to  suspend 
tlie  duty  on  natural  graphite  until  the 
fiut.2  of  June  30,  1978.  which  was  unani- 
iiioiusly  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  resening 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  make  the  reservation  for  the  pm- 
ix)se  of  asking  tlie  gentleman  from  Peun- 
syh'ania  if  he  will  explain  briefly  the 
contents  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  v,  ill  the  nea- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  vleld  to  the  .'jcutle- 
man  from  Pennsjlvania. 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  will  be 
glad  to  explain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  puipo.'^e  of  H.R.  7706 
Is  to  amend  subpart  B.  part  1  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  temporarily  to 
June  30,  1978,  tlie  rate.s  of  duty  on  im- 
ports of  natui-al  graphite  from  countries 
receiving  nondiscriminatory  —  MPN  — 
treatment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  aDplies  the  tem- 
porary duty  suspenKiou  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  •witl^dra^"n  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  cn  or  niicr  tlic  date  of 
enactment. 

HJJ.  7706  was  iiiM-odiued  by  our  col- 
league fi-om  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Poage  and  Mr.  D.wiels. 

Natural  graphite  is  cuirently  imported 
under  four  items  of  tlie  tariff  schedule.'^. 
on  which  the  rates  of  duty  which  would 
be  suspended  by  the  bill  range  from  2.5 
to  7.5  percent  ad  valorem  or  ad  valorem 
equivalent. 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  is  found  natu- 
rally as  a  mineral  and  marketed  in  two 
commercial  classes  —  cry.stalline  and 
amorphous — as  flake,  lump,  chip,  dust,  or 
fine  powder.  Tlie  industry  commonly 
blends  different  graphites  to  obtain  u 
final  product  having  the  desired  proper- 
ties for  spectflc  uses,  mainly  In  foundry 
facings,  steelmaking,  lubricants,  refrac- 
tories, pencils,  and  batteries.  Processing 
Mid  selling  are  generally  done  on  a  cus- 
tom basis  for  the  specialized  maricet.  Al- 
ternate materials  cannot  substitute  for 
naturtil  graphite  in  many  uses  except  at 
substantial^  higher  cost. 

There  is  only  one  operating  domestic 
graphite  mine,  which  produces  only 
small-flake  crystalline.  Domestic  prodiK- 
tion  is  reportedly  about  2,000  tons  per 
year,  only  a  minor  share  of  domestic 
consumption,  which  totaled  about  71,- 
COO  short  tons  in  1973.  Graphite  deposits 
liave  been  reported  in  25  States  and  com- 
mercial quantities  have  been  pnxiuced  at 
times  in  17  States.  Slow  market  growth, 
high  production  costs,  and  low-giade  ore 
have  restilcted  domestic  commercial  re- 
covery. 

U.S.  Imports  of  natural  graphite  have 
steadily  increased  since  1971  due  to 
greater  demand. 


Certain  grades  of  natural  graphite  are 
considered  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  liave  been  designated  strategic 
materials.  These  grades  include  lump 
graphite  from  Ceylon  and  flake  graphite 
Irnni  the  Malagasy  Republic.  Virtually 
all  surplus  graphite  in  U.S.  Government 
stockpiles  has  been  committed  to  pur- 
chasers in  competitive  offerings.  As  a 
result,  and  because  of  a  reduction  in 
Vv'orld  production  while  demand  has  in- 
Li eased,  the  prices  of  graphite  for  in- 
dustrial con.sumeis  have  been  increa.«i- 
ii.g  .substantially. 

Public  heariuRS  -a  ere  lield  by  th?  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  ol  the  Conunittee  on 
Way.s  and  Merns  on  April  23  and  24,  1975 
on  dnty-fr<^e  entry  and  temporary  duty 
sii>;}3ens5on  bills.  During  thete  hearings 
ia.'orable  testimony  and  written  com- 
-nenLs  were  received  on  H.R.  1794,  a  bill 
.sinMlar  to  H.R.  7706.  Favorable  reports 
liave  also  been  received  from  interested 
f  \ecutive  branch  agencies.  No  objections 
to  this  legislation  have  been  received  by 
the  connnittee  fi-om  any  source. 

The  committee  unanimously  repoitcd 
this  bill  and  locoaimends  it.-^  enactment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  support 
H.H.  770().  a  bill  to  susijend  the  'column 
1"  rates  of  duty  on  natural  jiiaphite 
ihrough  June  30.  1978. 

Graphite  is  marketed  in  two  eoinmer- 
1  ial  classes,  crystalline  and  amoi-phous. 
a  ad  in  a  variety  of  forms:  flake,  lump, 
fliiji.  tiust.  nvd  fine  powder.  Different 
graphites  ai-e  blended  to  obtain  a  final 
product  nhicii  ca.u  be  u.sed  in  foundry 
fHcings,  steclmakuig.  lubricants,  refrac- 
tories, pencils,  end  batteries. 

There  is  ore  domestic  grrphite  mine 


now  in  operation,  producing  only  smaU- 
flake  crystalline.  The  committee  was  in- 
formed that  domestic  prodoetlon  aver- 
ai«s  about  2,000  tons  per  year,  whereas 
domestle  consumption  is  about  35  times 
that  amoimt.  Although  graphite  deposits 
have  been  reixtrted  in  25  States,  domestic 
recovery  for  commercial  purposes  lias 
been  restricted  by  slow  mailcet  growth, 
high  production  costs,  end  low-gradf; 
ore. 

Because  of  vising  demand,  U.S.  im- 
ports of  natural  graphite  have  increased 
steadily  .siiK'e  1971,  reaching  a  level  of 
162  million  short  tor.s,  valued  at  $5.4 
million,  in  1974. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  the  committee  was  ir- 
foi-med  that  t,he  suspen-t^ion  of  dutj-  on 
iiptural  srraphite  would  help  reduce  botli 
production  and  consumer  costs  and  make 
U.S.  graphite  products  mope  competi- 
tive in  world  markets.  Tl>e  interested  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  favor 
the  duty  suspensions  for  these  reason.-. 
The  committee  heai-d  no  objection  tt> 
the  bill  from  any  source.  It  was  ordered 
reported  unanimou.«!ly,  and  I  urge  it-; 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vithdmw  my  rc^enT. - 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  tr> 
tlie  requc-^t  of  the  Ltntlemav  frov.i 
Penn.'^ylvania? 

There  wa.-  no  objection. 

Tlie  Cleik  rcTid  the  bill.  r?.-.  fiillcu  -: 

HJl.  7700 
Be  it  tii7:uxi  by  the  Senate  and  Uuti~f  t.f 
-■.Vjjrrstw/aiJit*  o/  iue  Umied  State*  c/ 
Aiiicrka  in  Cunoras  aiscmbled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  pan  1  of  the  Appendis  to  the  Tarirr 
S-he<!-.Uc3  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
!?02>  Is  aiTwndfd  by  adding  iinm«Hi>fe'. . 
alter  B(r7.80  ilie  ft«llo»-ing  new  item- 


'•iio:i 


CJraphiie.  crude  and  refined .  naliual  (provided  ftr  in        Free 
iiem  617.21.  517.84,  or  617.27.  part  IE,  j-c-hetiule  5, 


No.       Oil  or 

c:;au{,e      before 

G  30  78  . 


Skc.  2.  The  ftinendmeut  made  by  the  fir-^i 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respeci 
lo  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  tbe  date 
of  the  eiukctment  of  this  Act, 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  7708. 
a  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on  natural 
graphite  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1978. 

The  tariff  on  natural  graphite  is  a  oias- 
sic  example  of  trade  protection  that  has 
outlived  its  useful  purpose.  In  fact,  the 
tariff  now  serves  only  to  exacerimte  a 
general  inflationary  trend  in  the  counti-y 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  making  U.S.- 
produced  graphite  products  less  cwnpeti- 
tive  in  the  foreign  market. 

In  the  early  1900's,  there  were  an- 
proximately  80  domestic  producers  x>t 
giaphite.  "Hie  tariff  on  imported  graphite 
was  adopted  as  a  means  of  protecting 
these  domestic  producers  against  cheaper 
foreign  imports.  Over  the  years,  domes- 
tic producers  have  abandoned  their 
opeititions  in  the  face  of  slow  market 
growth  in  sales,  high  costs  of  production, 
and  low  grades  of  domestic  ore  that  could 
not  effectiveb'  compete  with  higher- 
quality  imported  products.  Today,  one 
single  producer  remains — the  Southwest- 


ern Grapliite  Co.  of  Buiiiet.  Tex.  A'.- 
tliough  production  figures  are  not  a\aii- 
able  for  the  Burnet  mining  operation.-, 
the  International  Tariff  Commission 
agrees  that  domestic  production  supplii  s 
oiily  a  minor  part  of  consumption. 

In  fact,  both  Southwestern  Graphite 
and  Dison  Cnicible.  the  parent  company, 
import  substantial  amounts  of  foreign 
sraphlte  which  they  blend  with  do- 
mestically produced  graphite  for  their 
own  use  and  for  resale  to  other  con- 
sumers. About  one  dozen  companies  im- 
port, process,  and  sell  graphite  products 
to  a  large  number  of  manufacturer  users 
of  graphite,  but  processing  and  selling 
are  generally  done  on  a  custom  basis. 
given  the  speclali7ed  nature  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  Uie 
oiie  single  producer  of  graphite  does  not 
require  Oie  so-called  protection  of  the 
tariff  on  imported  graphite.  In  fact, 
both  the  New  Jersey  and  Texas  opera- 
tions of  the  parent  company  import 
2.000  to  3,000  tons  of  high  quality 
graphite  to  augment  the  Texas  produc- 
tion, which  amounts  to  approximately 
2,000  tons  per  year. 

I  will  Include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
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a  breakdown  on  the  Import  levels  of  four 
classes  of  grapblte.  together  with  the 
tariff  schedules  for  each  of  the  classes. 
This  data  does  not  reflect  the  recent  price 
increases  that  have  been  levied  by^major 
foiieign  sujqiUers.  In  the  case  of  Imports 
riom  8rl  Lanka  and  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public, these  price  increases  have  nearly 
doubled  the  price  of  the  imported  prod- 
uct for  U.S.  users.  These  price  mcreases 
are  troublesome  enough  for  domestic 
users,  but  their  inflationary  effect  is  fur- 
ther compoimded  by  increasing  ad 
valorem  tailffs.  These  tariffs  increase 
every  time  a  foreign  supplier  decides  to 
increase  its  own  price.  This  situation  has 
clearly  produced  a  vicious  cycle  of  rapid- 
ly increasing  cost  for  domestic  graphite 
users.  When  this  imported  gi-aphite  is 
transformed  into  a  finished  product  and 
sold  abroad,  the  added  burden  of  the  U.S. 
tariff  only  serves  to  make  these  Ameri- 
can-produced products  less  competitive. 

I  believe  that  this  tariff  has  definitely 
outlived  its  usefulness.  Right  now,  we  are 
protecting  ourselves  right  out  of  the 
foreign  market  and  addhig  an  unneces- 
."ary  inflationdi-y  burden  on  domestic 
graphite  users. 

It  also  occurs  ti>  nit  tliai  many  finished 
gi-aphite  products  are  sold  to  the  U.S. 
Oovemmeut.  I  believe  tliat  cost  savings 
could  be  realized  by  the  Government  if 
the  tariff  on  imported  graphite  were  re- 
moved. I  further  believe  that  these  cost 
savings,  added  to  tlie  relief  that  would  be  . 
forthcoming  to  domestic  grapliite  users 
as  a  result  of  tariff  removal,  would  far 
outweigli  the  revenues  that  would  be  lost 
by  such  removal.  An  a  matter  of  record, 
duties  collected  on  1974  miports 
amomited  to  $50,700.  Fm'ther,  improved 
sales  competitiveness  abroad  that  would 
I'esult  from  elimination  of  the  taiiff  could 
have  a  positive  effect  on  our  international 
payments  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  review  of  the  report 
of  the  U.S.  Inteniatiunal  Trade  Commis- 
sion reveals  no  objection  to  elimmation 
of  the  tariff  on  graphite.  I  believe  that 
tlie  5-year  period  during  which  tariffs 
on  graphite  would  be  removed  allows 
ample  time  for  an  asses.sment  of  the 
economic  impact  of  such  tariff  removal. 
I  am  confident  that  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  will  help,  rather  than  hurt,  the  sole 
U.S.  gi-aphlte  producer.  That  pix>ducer, 
and  its  parent  company,  have  pressed  for 
this  relief  shice  1972.  The  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  and  Southwestern  Graphite 
Co.  heartily  endorse  this  legislation,  as 
does  Union  Carbide  Corp.  All  domestic 
users  of  Imported  graphite,  will  benefit 
substantially  from  removal  of  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  American  com- 
panies press  for  relief  from  a  so-called 
protective  tariff,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
tection has  turned  into  a  penalty  over  the 
years.  It  is  clearly  time  to  c<»Tect  this 
situation,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
.share  my  view  that  this  legislation  Is 
necessary  and  reasonable,  and  wUl  act 
favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  table  indicat- 
ing present  duty  rates  on  natural 
graphite  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 


PRESENT  RAT  BS  OP  DUTY  ON  NATURAL  ORAFHITE 


T8U8 

Item    Description 


517.21 
617.2+ 

617.27 
617.31 


Graphite,  cmde  and  refiifed 

Natural : 
Crystalline  flake,  (Nit 
Valued  not  over  (  6 
Valued  over  5.5  ce  its 


Cryslalliue  lunip  or 
Other 


I  Quantity  =  thoii.sa 

TSUS 
Item 

Imports: 

517.21 — lo'.al,  Malag.%sy 

Republic    

ril7.24— Total    .. 

Malagasy  Republic 

West  Oermany 

Other   „ 


1972  1973 

Juautiiy      Value   Quantity      Value 


iJI 7.27— Total    

Norway 

Sri  Lauka 

Subtotal 

.••r,, 31— Total 

MeslfO 

Norway 

■Sri  Lauka 

Other   


F->i<»i:4»)  i-eservesof  higli-s;iaoeinater!».l  are 
plentiful,  almost  one-half  of  w  ilch  are  lo- 
cated in  Communist  countries.  C  rtain  grades 
from  Sri  Lanka  and  Malagasy  at  ■  designated 
.•strains'-'  ni?.lerials  essenMii]  to  i>:-  ii.iiir.i  ;ii 
(loJ'eiise. 


lilJMEPTIC     PPODUCTtO) 

is  only  one  domestic 


Tlitre 
lUibural  graphite.  No  official 
tistics  are   published  since  it 
company    operations.    Domestic 
supplies  a  minor  part  of 
in  1973  totalled  71,000  short 
$4.1  million.  The  domestic 
to  provide  the  large  flake 
by  users.  The  parent  firm 
the  duty  su'jpenslon.  market.? 
of  domestic  flake  graphite  but 
and  blonds  it  for  lt«  own  use 
About  a  dozen  companies 
and  sell  graphite.  U.S.  graphite 
been  restricted  by  slow  sales 
production  cost,  and  low-grade 
dCMn&itic  mineral  companies  h 
renewed  interest  in  domestic 
to  rising  foreign  prices. 

Graphite  is  used  largely  in 
Ings,  steelmaklng,  lubricaut^<:, 
pencils,  ;md  batteries. 

REVENUE     ESTIMATE 

The  annual  loss  in  revenue 
lected)  from  duty  suspensions 
natural  graphite  items  equals  $5i 
based  on  1974  imports. 

b4 


pro  I 


coiisum  )tion 

toi  is 
:  produ  er 
grapl  Ite 
whlc  ti 
ab( ) 


Imp  )rr 


g  'OW 


a  e 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  retid 
time,  and  passed  and  a  moflon 
consider  wa-s  laid  on  the  table 


June  2\ 


Rate  of  duty 


Col.  1 


CoL2 


including  flake  dust) 

cents  per  pound 7.5-,adval.  l.^S^  per  lb. 

per  pound 0.4   per   lb.    (1974  l.<  6<  per  lb 

Ave=3.190) 

iiip-- 2.5%adval.  S0fc2i  ad  val. 

t^f  e  io|{,  ad  val! 


ds  of  short  Ions;  Value = thousands  of  dollars) 


]»74 


Quantity 


430 
0. 613 
5,  741 

828 
45 

121 

119 

7,l64 
56. 599 

47,438 
3.419 
2,  810 
2,932 


44 

1.091 

780 

302 

9 

13 

11 

17148 
2.  643 

1.068 
397 
H33 
.i45 


179 

•^534 

2,  652 

662 

320 

169 

ICo 

3,T82 
73,112 

63,136 
2.241 
2,822 
4,910 


17 
813 
416 
334 

63 

48 

45 

878' 

3.467 

1.^418 
290 
681 

1,078 


231 
9.24'; 
6^89t 
1.071 
1,371 

67i 


10,242 
151, 89: 

126,"5« 

4.89C 

4.80( 

15,  60i 


EXTENSION     OP     EXISTING 
SUSPENSION   ON   CERTAIN 


aJk 


[)i'Odl.  .>or   ol 

uciion  sta- 

ould  re\-eal 

productloti 

which 

valued  at 

is  unable 

required 

requested 

't  20  grades 

Iso  imports 

."Xiid   resale. 

proces?, 

mining  hns 

th,  high 

ore.  Several 

expressed 

dtie 


unani- 
immedtite  con- 
to  con- 
existing 
wliich 
House 
Mean.s. 
biU. 
obj^tiou  to 
from 


iSl   IC: 

t  le 
an  1 


gentlem  m 


exj]  oration  i 


undry  fac- 

rpfrafiorie^, 


(dmies  col- 

the  three 

.7  thousand 


(  n 


engi'ossed 

the  third 

to  re- 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
nious  consent  for  the 
bitleration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7709 
tinue  for  a  temporai-y  period  th 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
was  unanimously  reported  to 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th« 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speakei, 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will 
man  from  Pennsylvania   (Mr, 
give  us  a  brief  summary  of  this 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th< 
of  H.R.  7709  is  to  amend 
Schedides  of  the  United  States 
to  June  30.  1978,  the  existing 
of  duty  on  processed  IstJe 
additional  temporai-y  period. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill 
amendment  to  aiticles  entei'ed 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for 
tion  after  September  5,  1975. 

H.R.  7709  was  introduced  by 
league  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Clancy) 

The  existing  suspension  of 
processed  istle  fiber  has  been 
by  various  public  laws  since  it 
nally  enacted  in  1957.  The  dut] 
sion  was  last  extended  on 
1973.  by  Public  Law  93-99  for 
tional  period  through  Septembet 


th; 


tie 
o 


flbtr 


1975 


Value 


15 
988 
591 
301 

119 

117 

l,l22 
4,254 

1T495 
363 
677 

1.719 
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Tariff 
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sifspension 
for  an 


at  plies  the 

or  with- 

(fonsump- 

our  col- 
duty  on 
extended 
origi- 
suspen- 
16. 
in  addi- 
5. 1975. 


V  as 


Aigust 


June  24,  1975 
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Crude  istle  fiber  is  peimanently  free  of 
duty.  If  the  suspension  were  not  ex- 
tended, processed  istle  fiber  would  be 
dutible  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Istle  fiber  is  a  vegetable  fiber  derived 
fiom  several  species  01  the  agave  plant, 
.\  jiich  is  indigenous  to  Mexico.  There  is 
no  domestic  production  of  crude  istle. 
I'urthermore,  there  is  no  known  domestic 
production  of  processed  istle  fibers, 
which  are  used  primarily  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  wide  range  of  high-quality 
industrial  brushes. 

Tlie  duty  suspension  h.o..s  allowed  do- 
mestically produced  istle-fiber  articles 
to  remain  competitive  with  imported 
brushes.  Istle  fibers  do  not  compete  di- 
rectly with  domestically  produced  syn- 
thetic fibers,  because  of  their  relatively 
hii;h  cost  and  absorbent  quality. 

Imports  of  proces.sed  istle  amounted 
to  4.6  million  pounds  valued  at  $3.1  mil- 
lion in  1973,  and  5.4  million  pounds 
valued  at  $4.1  million  in  1974.  Virtually 
all  U.S.  imports  of  tliis  commodity  come 
from  Mexico. 

Public  liearing.s  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  April  23  and  24. 1975. 
on  duty-free  entry  and  temporary  duty 
su.spension  bills.  During  these  hearing.s 
favorable  testimony  and  written  com- 
ments were  scheduled  on  H.R.  5766,  a 
bill  similar  to  H.R.  7709.  Favorable  re- 
ports were  also  received  from  interested 
executive  branch  agencies.  No  objections 
to  this  legislation  have  been  received  by 
the  committee  from  any  source. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
iwrting  to  the  House  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  it  not  correct  that  istle 
fiber  does  not  compete  directly  with  do- 
mestically produced  synthetic  fibers,  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  high  cost  and 
absorbent  quality? 
Mr.  GREEN.  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  7709,  which  would  extend  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duty  on  processed  istle 
fiber  through  June  30,  1978. 

The  article  involved  is  a  vegetable  fiber 
derived  from  the  agave  plant,  which  is 
indigenous  to  Mexico.  According  to  in- 
formation given  the  committee,  there  is 
no  domestic  production,  either  in  crude 
form  or  m  the  form  of  processed  fibers, 
which  are  used  primarily  in  making  high 
quality  industrial  brushes.  Istle  fibers  do 
not  compete  directly  with  domestically 
produced  synthetic  fibei-s  because  of  their 
relatively  high  cost  and  absorbent 
quality. 

The  duty  suspension  has  allowed  do- 
mestic producers  of  istle  fiber  articles  to 
remain  competitive  with  imported 
brushes.  If  the  suspension  is  not  ex- 
tended, this  situation  would  change  dras- 
tically, because  processed  istle  fiber  will 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  ad 
valorem. 

The  committee  was  uiformed  that  im- 
ports of  processed  istle  amounted  to  4.6 
million  pounds  valued  at  $3.1  millicm  In 
1973,  and  5.4  million  pounds  valued  at 


$4.1  million  in  1974.  Virtually  all  of  the 
impwrts  were  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  duty  on  this  article 
has  been  suspended  continuously  since 
1957.  The  committee  heard  no  objection 
to  continued  suspension,  and  reported 
H.R.  7709  imanimously.  I  recommend 
passage  by  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
ttion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlieie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
•sylvania  ? 

There  w  a.s  110  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7709 

i>  it  cnuderi  by  the  Senate  and  Hotisr  0/ 
niprebcntiitives  0/  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  dssembled.  That  (ai 
item  903.90  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schpflules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  stniting  out  "9  5/76" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6  30/78". 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  .subsection 
(a)  .MkiII  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  lor 
lonsumpUon  aiter  September  5,  1975. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thu'd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
coMsioer  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  WATCHES 
AND  WATCH  MOVEMENTS  MANU- 
FACTURED IN  INSULAR  POSSES- 
SIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7710)  to  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  duty-free  treatment  to 
watches  and  watch  movements  manu- 
factured in  any  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  if  foreign  materials  do  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
.<iuch  watches  and  movements. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
describe  to  us  briefly  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vi  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  7710  is  to  amend  general  head- 
note  3(a)  (i)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
duty-free  treatment  of  watches  and 
watch  movements  manufactured  in  anj' 
insular  possession  of  the  United  States 
by  increasing  to  70  percent  the  value  of 
foreign  materials  which  such  watches 
and  watch  movements  may  contain. 

Section  2  of  the  biU  applies  the 
amended  duty-free  entry  provision  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consmnption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7710,  granthig  pref- 
erential tariff  treatment  to  insular  pos- 
sessions, was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 


The  current  provision  in  the  law  orig- 
mally  was  enacted  m  1954  (Public  Law 
83-768)  in  order  to  stimiUate  the  devel- 
opment of  Ught  industry  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 
Prom  a  small  beginning  in  1959,  the 
•Aatch  assembly  industry  in  the  posses- 
sions grew  rapidly,  particularly  iii  th; 
Virgin  Islands,  where  it  became  the  third 
largest  industry  in  the  territory.  At  it; 
peak  in  1973,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  tile  industi-y  m  all  three  terri- 
tories was  approximately  1,350.  with  a 
uayroU  of  almost  $4.5  million. 

More  recently,  however,  the  watch  hi- 
dustry  m  the  possessions  has  suffered 
setbacks  m  both  production  and  employ- 
ment. In  Guam,  one  firm  has  ceased 
operations  altogether  and  two  others  aro 
currently  shut  down.  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, seven  firms  have  shut  down  com  - 
pleteb'  or  temporaiily  suspended  opei  - 
ations:   from  about  l.OOO  employees  in 

1974,  the  mdustry  has  declined  to  an 
e.sibnated  430  employees  in  1075. 

The  U.S.  currency  devaluations  an  1 
in[iea.ses  in  labor  costs  abroad  have  re- 
sulted m  higher  dollar  cost  for  the  foi- 
eign  parts  used  in  assembUng  watch 
movements.  The.'-e  developments  hav;- 
made  it  difficult  for  the  watch  companie ; 
in  the  insular  possessions  to  price  thei" 
watches  competitively  in  the  U.S.  marke' 
and  keep  the  value  of  the  foreign  watch 
parts  at  no  more  than  r>0  percent  oi 
the  total  value  of  the  as.sembled  watches 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Finally,  the 
reduction  in  the  high  escape  clause  rate- 
of  duty  on  watches  and  watch  move- 
ments has  affected  adver.sely  the  com- 
petitiveness of  watches  manufactured  in 
the  possessions  v.ith  those  imported  di- 
reiitiy  fit)m  abroad. 

Public  healings  were  held  bj  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  April  23  and  24. 

1975.  on  duty-free  entry  and  tem.porar>- 
duty  suspension  bills.  During  tliese  hear- 
mgs  favorable  testimony  and  written 
comments  were  received  on  H.R.  5509.  a 
bill  similar  to  H.R.  7710.  Favorable  re- 
ports have  also  been  received  from  in- 
terested executive  branch  agencies.  No 
objections  to  this  legislation  have  been 
received  by  the  committee  from  any 
source. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
porting this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  passage 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  7710.  which  would  increase  from 
50  to  70  percent  the  value  of  foreign 
materials,  which  may  be  included  in 
watches  and  watch  movements  entei'ed 
duty  free  from  our  insular  possessions. 

The  cmrent  provision  of  law.  imposim* 
a  50-percent  limit  on  the  value  of  for- 
eign materials,  was  enacted  in  1954  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  Ught  Indus- 
trj'  In  the  possessions.  Aided  by  the 
change,  the  watch  industry  grew  rapid- 
ly, particularly  in  the  VirgUi  Islands. 

Recently,  however,  the  industry  has 
suffered  setbacks  m  both  production  and 
employment.  In  1974,  there  were  about 
1,000  employees;  this  year,  there  are  an 
estimated  430.  Meanwhile,  output  has 
dropiied  by  more  than  50  percent. 
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On  the  mainland,  production  of  watch 
movements  and  watches  has  been  on  the 
inrrease,  rising  from  21.5  million  units  in 
)071  to  23.7  miUlon  units  in  1974.  Im- 
rort^s  also  have  been  growing,  rising  from 
?.2:2  minion  units  in  1971  to  23.0  million 
■iTiiti  in  1974.  Shipments  from  the  pos- 
'■e.ssions  v,'ent  from  3.8  million  units  in 
'971  to  5.2  million  units  in  1973,  then 
rtrrlincd  to  4.  3  jnillion  units  In  1974. 

As  a  iTsuIt  of  U.S.  cuirency  devalua- 
tions and  increases  in  labor  expenditures 
n broad,  the  dollar  co.st  of  foreign  parts 
used  iu  assemblini  watch  movements  has 
risen  sub.stantially.  This,  in  turn,  has  i-e- 
duced  the  competitiveness  of  watche.s 
manufactured  in  thp  pos.sesoions  with 
those  imported  directly  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  designed  to 
correct  this  situation  iind  restore  jobs  in 
an  indastry  important  to  our  insular  pos- 
sessloas.  No  objection  to  it  was  raised 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  was  reported  unanimouslv  on<l 
I  urge  its  passage  by  the  Hcure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wit,hdi-a>v  »ny  Just'/'.-i- 
ticn  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecMon  to 
the  request  of  th?  Re!??k'»ran'  froin 
Pcnii.sjivania? 

There  v.'as  no  objcoiion. 

Tlie  Clerh  i-end  the  bill,  u>  lojiow-: 

H.R.  7710 

Kc  it  cnactt-Tl  hy  titc  S^natr:  and:  liouo: 
vj  Represfatative^  oj  the  Vnited  States  of 
Amt^rica  in  Congrer^  ce^-'mbled.  That  general 
headnote  3(a)  (i)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  oJ 
the  Unlt«i  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "50 
percent  of  theJr  total  value"  vl»e  following: 
"(or  more  ili.ai  70  percent  oi  uiieir  total 
valtid  ^^i^.^■t,  r-::^i^>.<.%  '..>  o.aichcs  a- id  watch 
>.iovcnient- )", 

Sec.  2.  The  a.'iicr.clr.ie!-!';  jjiacte  by  the  lirMt 
r^ctloTi  of  this  Act  fihsi'.!  apply  with  respect 
to  artlele^  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
hou^,  for  roiMumptlon  on  or  ai't-ar  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tiii3  Act. 

The  bin  was  ordoxd  to  be  enBra<;.sed 
and  read  a.  third  tim?,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recoiisider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OP  EXISTING  DUTY  ON 
CERTAIN  DYEING  AND  TANNING 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  GREE3^.  Mr,  SiJeakei",  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (II Jl.  7715)  to  ex- 
tend until  the  close  of  June  30,  1978,  the 
period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and 
tannine  materials  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty. 

The  Cleili  read  U\e  title  of  Uie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  win  the  gentle- 
man give  us  a  quick  summary  of  what 
this  measure  provides? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speafeer,  will  the 
Gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania: 

ICr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJt.  7715  Is  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
thfl  rxlKtlntj  suspension  of  duties  on  ccr- 


introdiK  ed 


Ml 


I  ha  3 


tain  dyeing  and  tanning 
June  30,  1978. 

Subsection  (b)  of  tlie  bill 
amendment  to  articles  enterec 
drawn  from  wareliouse,  for  co: 
after  September  30,  1975 

This  legislation  was  intro'' 
tolleague  from  Tennessee, 

The  existing  suspension  of 
dyeing  and  Umning  extracts 
tended  with  various  changes 
tions  .since  it  was  originally 
1957.  The  last  extension  was 
'August  16,  19r.i  by  Public  Law 
a  .^-year  period  from  .St?ptP)i')b< 
tr,  September  30, 1975. 

The  dyeing  and  tanning  m 
cred  by  tlie  duty  subpeniions 
logw.-ood    canaigi-e,    chestnut, 
divi-divi,    eucalyptus,    hemloc 
tiu-a,  mangrove,  myrobalau, 
biacho,    sumac,    uituiday,    \\ 
\  uloiiia. 

Ihere  has  been  little  or  ac 
P)  oduction  of  most  vegetable  in 
dyeing  extracts  for  many  year? 
vegetable   tanninii   mL.tcrial   \ 
l)€en  produced  in  the  Unitsd 
significant  quantity  i.s  chestiu; 
extract.  Domestic  availability 
ily  declined,  however,  with  tlie 
decline  in  the  availability  of 
ti*ees.  Consequently,  the 
depends  on  imports  for 
i-equirements  of  vegetable 
tracts. 

Imports     totaled    about 
poimds  valued  at  about  $7 
and  came  mainly  from  Prar  i 
Can.ida,  Argentina,   and  Soi 
The  vegetable  tanning  and 
ti-acts  are  used  mainly  by  the 
dusti-y  to  convert  raw  hides 
into  leather-  and  by  the  oil  w 
industry  as  a  thinner  for  flui( 
i-otary  drilling  opei-ations. 

Public  hearings  were  held  bj 
committee  on  Trade  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  on  April 
1975,  on  duty-free  entry  and 
duty  suspension  bills.  During 
Ings   favorable   testimony 
comments  were  received  on  H.: 
bill    similar    to    H.R.    7715. 
agency  reports  were  also  r 
Interested  executive  branch 
objection  to  this  legislation  ha 
celved  by  the  committee  from 

The  committee  was 
porting  H.R.  7715,  and  I  urge 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  gentleman,  is  it  not 
there  Is  no  objection  from  any 
to  this  bUI  also? 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  gentleman 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West 
Speaker,  last  year  the 
the  bill  to  provide  tax  relief 
residents   of   Buffalo   Creek 
taxed  on  their  payments  for 
In  1972. 

We  are  acting  very  quic&ly 
legislation  to  aid  various 
wonder  when  the  Committee 
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and  Means  Is  going  to  take  actloi 
Buffalo    Creek    legislation    whljh 
President  vetoed.  We  have  not  ta  ten 
action  whatsoever  to  try  to  bri  ig 
bill  again  before  (he  Ho-j.se,  even 
3  years  have  pa.socd  since  thase 
tunate  residents  of  Buflfalo 
been  unfairly  taxed. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
tleman  from  New  York  will  yield, 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
tiou  of  our  subcommittee  does 
that  area.  V.'e  are  deaUng  with 
tiiuung  of  au-ijensions  of  duties. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgi  i 
Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  gentlem  m 
New  Yorlr,  who  is  on  the  Committee 
Ways  and  Means,  if  there  is  a 
the  full  Committee  on  Ways  ant 
to  bring  .^onieihing  to  the  floor 
EulTa?o  Creek  is-sue. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
understanding  that  this  is  a 
that  IS  to  be  considered  in  coi 
with  tax  refor.n  tiiis  year,  and 
miiujant  has  been  made  by  Uk 
man  oi  the  co.nmittee  that  such 
ure  will  be  considered  at  tiiat  tiite, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgi]  lia.  Mi-. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlem4i  fiom 
New  York. 

M.V.  CONABLE.  Mi".  Speaker.  I 
H.H.  7715,  a  bill  to  continue  tlie 
sion  of  duties  on  cei-tain  dyeing 
iiing  materials  through  June 

These  mateiials  are  used  by  th  ; 
er  industry  to  convert  raw  hi(|es 
skins  into  leather  and  by  tlie 
drilling  industry  as  a  thinner  fdi' 
used  in  rotary  diilling  operation ; 

There  has  been  little  or  no 
output  for  many  years.  Tlie  only 
ble  tamiing  material  which  has 
duccd  m  the  United  States  iu 
quantity   is  chestnut   tanning 
But  domestic  availability  of  thi 
rial  has  declined  steadily  with 
tion's  loss  of  chestnut  trees, 
ly.  we  depend  on  imports  for 
GUI-   vegetable    tanning   extract 
Unless    the    suspension    is 
American  iniportei's  will  face  a  ' 
one"  or  "most  favored  nations" 
duty  ranging  from  duty  free  to 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  a 
rate  of  15  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  committee  was  informed 
ports  totaled  about  57  million 
valued   at   about   $7   million. 
France,  Italy,  Canada, 
South  Africa  were  the  leading 

Duties  on   these   articles 
pended  originally  m  1957,  and  the 
pensions  have  been  extended  per^dical- 
Jy  since  that  time. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  favorable  reports 
bill  were  received  from  all  interested 
ecutive  departments  and  agenci  ts 
Uie  committee  heai-d  no  objcctiGp 
any  source.  The  measure  was 
repoi-ted  unanimously,  and  I 
House  to  approve  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ithdraw  my 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  obj 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Iron 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  a-s  folliws: 
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H.R.  7715 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  House  oj 
representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aseinbled.  That  (a)  Item 
SJ07.80  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ule of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is 
iimended  by  striking  out  ••9/.30/75"  and  In- 
.serting  in  lieu  theieof  "6.  30.  78". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(»)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  wnrchouse,  for  con- 
sumption alter  September  .30.  1975. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
ahd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlih-d 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON   CERTAIN    FORMS   OF    ZINC 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7716)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the  close  of 
June  30, 1978. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speakei".  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  give  me  a  quick  sum- 
mary as  to  what  tliis  bill  does. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  7716  is  to  amend  subnart  B.  part 
1  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  insert  new  item 
Nos.  911.01.  911.02,  and  911.03  after 
item  No.  907.80  to  suspend  the  column  1 
rates  of  duty  (applicable  to  imports  from 
most-favored-nation  countries)  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  zinc  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod until  June  30,  1978.  Column  2  rates 
of  duty — applicable  to  imports  from 
Communist  countries,  except  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia — would  remain  imchanged. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  applies  the  duty 
suspension  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  duty  suspension  would  apply  to 
column  1  rates  of  duty  on  seven  items  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  which  range  from  3  per- 
cent to  11  percent  based  on  1974  imports. 

The  U.S.  production  of  slab  zinc  metal 
has  declined  from  1.1  million  tons  in  1969 
to  546.000  tons  in  1974.  This  decline  has 
resulted  from  the  closure  of  several 
domestic  smelters  due  to  a  number  of 
Interrelated  factors  such  as  high  produc- 
tion costs,  plant  and  technology  obsoles- 
cence, and  environmental  control 
regulations.  By  the  end  of  1974  zinc 
metal  production  capacity  was  less  than 
60  percent  of  that  in  1968. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  and  metal  have 
constituted  45-50  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  since  1967.  There  has  been 
a  reversal  in  the  composition  of  these 
imports  in  recent  years,  however,  as  do- 
mestic productiOTi  of  metal  has  declined. 
In  1969  about  65  percent  of  zinc  Imports 
were  in  ore  and  concentrate  form.  35 
percent  were  Imports  of  zinc  metal.  By 
1974  the  situation  was  nearly  reversed; 
ores  and  concentrates  constituted  only  31 
percent  of  zinc  imports,  slab  zhic  metal 
was  69  percent.  Canada  is  the  principal 


source  of  imports  of  zinc  ores  and  con- 
centrates, followed  by  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  domestic  zinc  industry,  which 
seeks  the  legislation,  claims  that  the  U.S. 
tariff  places  domestic  smelters  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competing  for  Umited  sup- 
plies of  zinc  ores  and  concentrates  and 
in  competing  with  foreign  zinc  metal. 
The  duty  on  ores  imposes,  in  effect,  a 
penalty  on  the  smelting  segment  of  the 
industi-y  by  increasing  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  At  the  same  time  the  duty  does 
not  provide  protection  for  the  niining 
segment  since  the  relative  scarcity  of  for- 
eign concentrates  precludes  excessive 
imports  in  the  foreseeable  future  that 
could  replace  domestic  mine  production. 
The  industry  believes  that  equalization 
of  tariff  treatment  would  also  encourage 
present  and  future  development  of  new 
domestic  production  capacity  and  help 
to  revert  to  the  pre- 1972  relationsliip  be- 
tween ore  and  metal. 

Public  hearings  were  iield  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  April  23  and  24. 
1975.  on  duty-free  entrj-  and  temporary 
duty  susiiension  bills.  During  these  hear- 
ings favorable  testimony  and  written 
comments  were  received  on  H.R.  4250 
and  H.R.  4765,  identical  bills  similar  to 
H.R.  7716.  Favorable  reports  were  also 
received  from  interested  executive 
branch  agencies.  No  objections  to  this 
legislation  have  been  received  by  the 
committee  from  any  sources.  Similar  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  the  93d  Congress 
but  vetoed  by  the  President  because  of  a 
non-germane  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  and  recommends  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Is  it  correct  that  this 
measure  is  needed  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  zinc  in  order  to  maintain 
refining  capacity  in  this  country? 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
exactly  why  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  7716  which  would  suspend  the 
"colmnn  one"  rates  of  duty  on  certain 
foi-ms  of  zinc  through  June  30,  1978. 

Proponents  of   this  legislation  have 


contended  that  the  U.S.  tariffs  on  zinc 
ores  constitute  an  unnecessary  hardship 
lor  our  domestic  industry.  Tlie  poinl> 
have  been  made  that  other  countries 
which  produce  zinc  metal  already  impoi . 
ores  and  concentrates  duty  free,  and  the ; 
U.S.  duties  increase  raw  material  costs 
for  domestic  metal  producers  without 
providing  protection  tor  the  mining  seg  - 
ment  of  the  industry.  This  is  so  because 
foreign  concentrates  are  m  relatively 
short  supply  and  are  not  likely  to  enter 
in  such  quantities  a.s  to  replace  hoin.' 
mining  output. 

The  domestic  industry  also  has  noted 
that  equalization  of  tariff  treatmen 
would  encourage  development  of  new 
U.S.  production  capacity.  In  tliis  regard. 
ii  has  been  pointed  out  that  American 
pi'oduction  of  slab  zinc  metal  has  de- 
clined sharply  in  recent  years,  dropping 
from  1.1  million  tons  in  1969  to  546.000 
tons  this  past  year.  Several  domestic 
smeH«rs  have  ceased  operation,  blaming 
hi£;h  production  costs,  obsolescence  ot 
both  plant  and  technology,  and  environ- 
mental control  regulations. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  similar  legislation  was 
pas.sed  by  both  Houses  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Tlie  other  body  added  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment,  however,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  Wa.vs  and  Means  Committee  ha.'^' 
heard  no  objection  to  tlie  legislation,  and 
has   received    favorable    reports    on   it 
from  interested  executive  department*; 
and  agencies. 

For  all  the  reasons  cited  above.  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  H.R.  7716. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  rescixa- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tltere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  7716 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houap  oi 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subpsrt 
B  of  part  1  of  the  AppendU  to  the  Tarifl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  VJB.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  Immedlatelv 
after  item  907.80  the'  folloviing  new  items; 


91 1.  00  Zinc-bearing  ores  (pro- 
vided for  In  Item 
602.20,  part  1,  scbed- 

"^8  6> **ee  on  zinc  content    No  chauee    On  w  before  6/30/78 

911.01  Zinc    dross    and    zinc 

skimmings  (provided 
for    m    item    603.30, 

part  1,  schedule  6)..  ftee    No  change    On  or  before  6 '30 '78 

911.02  Zinc-bearing   materials 

(provided  for  in  Items 
603.49,  603.50,  603.54. 
and    603.55,    part    1, 

schediUe  6) Free  on  zinc  cop(ent     No  chanpe     On  or  before  6  30 '78 

911.0.1  Zinc  waste  and  scrap 
(provided  for  in  item 
626.10,  part  2,  sched- 
tUc  6j Ynt    No  change     On  or  before  6  30  78 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider v. as  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION     OF     EXISTING     DUTY 
SUSPENSION   ON   CERTAIN   CLAS- 
SIFICATIONS OF  YARNS  OF  SILK 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7727)  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  temporary  period 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain classifications  of  yarns  of  silk. 
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Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tiic  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  sentleman  from  Penn- 
.'-•ylvania? 

iVir.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re^erviii- 
ijie  right  to  object.  wUI  the  gentleman 
Jrom  Pennsylvania  e.xplain  this  measure 
as  well,  a-s  he  lia.s  so  ably  b.>eii  lioinj;  wit'i 
iesipect  to  the  othei-s? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mi-.  Spcsker.  Uk  ii.upose 
vt  H.R.  7727  i.;  to  amend  the  taiiff  scIt^cI- 
Hlcs  or  the  Uiijfed  States  to  e.vtoid  ta 
June  30.  1978,  tin-  existing  .su-jpcnsioii  oi 
«:utio.s  on  ceit;un  c^is.sLlcdtion^  of  f^ilfc 
yariLs  for  an  sirtdilional  ton)i>o.'-a>-y  ;.'ei  iod. 

Suteectio'i  'b)  o!"  the  bill  applirs  the 
cmendment  to  artic?e.s  entered  or  fith- 
drawn  froni  warehouse.  i':-r  con^uny.H'cn 
after  November  7,  1975. 

Mr.  Spe»xkor,  H.R.  T727  w;i~.  hitrod.i^td 
by  our  colleuse  from  Florida.  Mi-.  Sikes. 

The  exLstuig  s!i.speii»;on  of  duties  on 
^pun  Mlk  yams  I:a.s  been  extended  by 
iai-ious  public  laws  .siare  it  \va;s  oiifeinally 
enacted  In  195S.  The  siispen-sion  of  dutle.". 
\va.s  last  e.xtended  on  October  L'»,  1374, 
by  Pubhc  Law  {)3-499  foi"  a  3-vcar  wri  )fl 
ironi  November  7,  1373,  i.o  N)vp:nber  7 
1975.  . 

BoUi  tlic  coJuinu  1  ratc<  cl  duti— ap- 
j:l3c<ibJ';  t<i  import'j  iroxa  couiitrics  ac- 
corded Hiodt-favored-uation,  MFN,  tarifi.' 

treatmen(>— and  tlie  column  2  rates 

a)>plicable  to  iir ports  from  countries  not 
accorded  MFN  treatment— are  suspend- 
ed. Silk  yams  covcrtd  by  tlie  suspeii.sion 
are  imported  under  two  iteii  s  of  tlie 
tariff  .schedules.  The  coIujkii  1  rate  of 
duty  on  silk  yarn  singles  is  8.6  percenf, 
iUl  xalorer.i  .ird  i.;  li.'.5  percent  ad 
valorem  on  phed  .silk  yani.s.  Tlie  coi- 
rcsponding  cohuna  2  iul<c.s — non-MFN— 
are  40  percent  ad  valorem  and  50  ppi  - 
«'tnt  ad  \uloiera,  rcspectivcb'. 

Spun  .silk  yams  are  of  t\vi>  prmciptJ 
types:  Standard  spun  silk— .sciiappe — 
yams  aie  for  general  textile  use  such  as 
for  making  sewing  thread,  decorative 
Ftriplngs  for  fine  worsteds,  lacing  cord 
for  cartridge  bag.<!,  and,  in  combination 
with  other  fibers,  certain  tvpes  of  neck- 
tie fabrics,  shirtings,  dress,  and  suiting 
fabrics,  upholstery  and  drapery  ma- 
terials. Sill:  noil— bomTette— yarn  Ls 
made  from  shorter  lengtli,  and  hence 
(heaper,  .silk  fiber  stock  than  schappc. 

The  duty  ^as  suspended  originaUy  to 
enable  domestic  producers  of  fine  yam 
fabric.s  to  Import  fine  silk  yarns  fiee  of 
duty  and  tiiereby  make  it  more  econom- 
ical to  produce  flue  Tarn  fabrics  in 
competitlan  wiiii  imported  .similar  fab- 
rics. Due  to  tlie  hmited  -supply  of  aJi 
types  of  silk,  fine  yarns  ai-e  bciii'?  used 
pi-esently  at  a  iiremium  price  for  the 
Kame  purposes  as  other  silk  yarns.  There 
is  no  domestic  production  of  these  silk 
yain  items.  In  recent  years  imports  have 
been  substantially  below  imports  dur- 
hig  tlie  latter  part  of  the  1960's  when 
they  averaged  about  165,000  pounds  an- 
nually. There  have  been  no  imports  of 
silk  yam  singles  .since  1966.  Imports  of 
plied  silk  yuriLs  were  about  22,000 
poimds  valued  at  $253,000  In  1974.  Japan  • 
and  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China  are 
Uic  j'KncJpal  sujiplicrs. 


ain 


)f 


.1  ni 


Public  Iiearincs  were  held  t  7  tl}e  Sub 
committee  on  Tiade  of  the   ITommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  April  23  and  24, 
1975,  on  duty-free  entry  and  temporary 
duty  sasiiension  bilk.  Ehninar  1  hcse  hear 
ings  favorable  testimony  w;  ^  received 
on  H.R.  «124,  a  bill  .similar  to  H.R.  7727. 
Favorable    report.^    \,ei-e    alsi  1    received 
lioni  interested  extcntive  bni  iich  a^en 
cie--.   No  objcction.s   f>   thi.-:   legislation 
liave   beon   leceivcd   hy    th^'      >:rimittOr 
fi'oni  anj-  source. 

The  comniitt'C  i:n?'nj.'^n<r.nsi  '  reported 
Oiis  bi.'l  and  VfCo:ime:id;j  its  1  iia:*t>T;nt. 
M;-.  CONABLE,  X:;-.  Spc^I.  :  •.  T  sup- 
l/.)rt  .»•  .K.  77-17,  a  bill  to  exten<|  the  exist- 
hig  .s'Jspi;!i.s)on  of  duties  on  cer 
fication  of  >:v,i  ■•-:•,.-  ,i;ro"i? 
1078. 

Siik  XH'iLs  eOirtii'U  ij>   Uie 
are  imported  under  two  ituii.s 
iff  .schedules  of  the  United  £ 
j.ori.-,  of  .silk  yarn  .singles  a»o  1 
8..0  ptrcent  ud  valorem  from 
acvoided  mo.,t  favored  nation 
IvlFK,   and   at  40   percent   ai 
fioia  natiosi.s  Dot  accorded 
meat.   ImpoiiS  of  plied  silk 
dutiable  at  12..5  percent  ad  val 
i:ountiies  acco:-ded  MFN  trea 
at;  50  perr-,?nt  from  otiior  no 

The  tariffs  on  .sp.m  silk 
K^ispended  originally  ;:i  1959 
domestic  producers  of  ^iie  y 
(o  import  uecesoaiy  raw  n-,a 
ftee,  thui  enabling  them  to 
importers  of  similar  fabric.s. 
uiittce  was  informed  t-iat  Uici 
mestic    pvodut  tioa   of    these 
items,  lh.1t  there  have  b^cn 
of  .sill-  yr.ni  singles  since  196d 
iuipoit ;  of  plied  silk  yarns 
taled   ai:out   22,000    pounds 
?253,000.  Jcpi.n  and  the  PcopI( 
h :  of  China  are  the  principal 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee 
unfavorable  comments  on  th( 
Ironi  executive  departments  0 
other  source.  H.R.  7727  was 
ported  unanimously,  and  I  \n 
sage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vdthdrav  r.v\  i  .:Or\a(ion 
0!"  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th;.re  ob 
the  request  of  llie  tondeii 
Feiinsylvanla? 

Tliere  was  no  objecticr 

•nie  CIe:k  lead  the  bill.  &  .  lel 

njt.  1727 

/.'i-  a  I'.iui  lad  hi/  the  Senate  « 
Rfpri'fsevtativcs    of    the    United 
Aiv.crira   in   Congress   etsie.mhled 
Items  905.30  and  005.31   of  the  .. 
the   Ta.nrt'   Schedules  ci    Uie    Uu_ 
(1"J  US.G.  1202)  are  each  ameude^ 
iug  out  "ll/V/^J"  aJid  ijiscitUig  \x\ 
or-6,'00/78". 

tion  (a)  fch.-Ul  apply  wita  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  vnthdrawn  from  war«  aoust^,  j'or 
coivjuniption  after  November  7,  ]  375. 

The  bill  w.is  ordered  to  be  n?ro.'^sed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  1  lotlon  to 
reconsider  w/as  laid  on  the  taJ  le 
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TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION 

ON  CERTAIN  CATALYSTS  . 
INUTI  AND  CARBON  USED 
DUCING  CAPROLACTAM 

Mr.  QREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a; 
mious  con,sent  for  the  Immedi 
Mdeiation  of  the  bill  fH.R.  7728 
r.end  until  tlie  close  of  October 
the  duty  en  catalysts  of 
caibon  used  in  producing 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
tiie  request  of  the  ^rentlemon 
<,'  Ivania? 

:»lr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
jiiK  tilt;  ritjht  to  object,  will  U\t 
(nan  explain  this  measure? 

M:-.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ; 
uase  of  H.R.  7728  is  to  suspend 
uiiiM  1  and  column  2  rates  of 
catalysts  of  platinimi  and  car 
ported  for  use  in  producing  cap 
until  October  31, 1975. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  apyUes 
poravy  duty  suspension  to 
.such   catalysts   entered,   or    .. 
fro.ni  warehouse,  for  consumpti(^ 
after  tiie  date  of  enactment.  It 
vides  for  retroactive  duty  .._ 
entries  oi-  v.ithdrawals  after 
1973. 

H.R.  77:u'8  was  introduced  by 
league,  Mr.  Stephens,  for 
Mr,  L.^nhkum. 

The  suspensions  under  this 
tion  would  apply  to  column  _ 
eri.io.ving   most-favored-nation 
and  coluinii  2 — imports  from 
countries,    e.\cept    Poland    and 
siavia— rates  of  duty  of  20  and 
ctiitrespectivelj. 

Caprolactam  monomer  is  a  . 
tiieinical  used  primarily  as  an  _. 
diate  in  producing  nylon  6.  whicl 
mainly  in  the  manufacture  of 
ti.es,  and  plastics. 

There  are  three  doinesUc  ^- 
caprolactam.  One  of  these  fii' 
duced  a  new  production  proces.s 
1373  and  found  it  necessai-y 
.s})ec!ally      designed      platinu-. 
catalyst.  Neitlier  this  catalyst  noi 
able  substitute  v.as  available  at 
from  domestic  producers  and  _ 
obtained  instead  from  a  catalys 
factm-er  in  West  Germany. 

Generally,  tlie  usefulness  of  p, 
metal  cataljsts  such  a.s  these  cai 
tended  by  periodically  restoring 
bon  base.  Normally  this  operatic: 
formed  by  the  user  in  his  plant 
case,  however,  neither  the  user   . 
domestic  catalyst  manufactui-er ; 
restore  the  carbon  base.  The 
tam  producer  liad  to  ship  the 

alyst.!i  to  the  West  German 

to  recycle  the  palladium  and  ^ 
uito  new  catalysts.  Although  over 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  new 
is  accounted  for  by  platinum 
ladiuin  on  wiiich  the  duty  had 
previously,  under  a  customs  . 
article  has  been  subject  to  the 
each   time  it  has  been  relmi„ 
thougii  it  wei-e  a  new  catalyst 
every  3  months  the  firm  has 
porting  a  shipment  of  Uie  catalyst 
at  about  $300,000.   The  20 
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valorem  duty  on  this  value  has  repre- 
f^ented  a  considerable  outlay  for  the  firm. 

In  the  9."d  Congre.s.s,  a  similar  bill, 
H.R.  13370,  to  provide  temporary  duty- 
ti?H  treatment  for  .such  cataly.sts  to 
jjiio  SO,  1076,  was  passed  by  the  House 
uvrnimotisly  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
a'e  Committee  on  Finance.  However,  the 
3c:::tL  failed  to  act  on  that  bill  prior 
io  adjournment.  Since  that  time  domes- 
tic manufactuj-ers  have  indicated  a  will- 
jo^iiP's  i/i  .supply  the  cataly.sts  and  the 
October  ;J1. 1975  tei-minatlon  date  for  the 
duty  .susi)ension  in  K.R.  7728  is  intended 
to  reflect  the  fortiicoming  availaoiJity  of 
«loi)iestically  produced  catalysts. 

Public!  hearings  vera  held  by  ths  Sub- 
i;cnimittee  on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me?ns  on  April  2.'?  and  24, 
1975  on  duty-free  eftry  and  temporary 
duty  si?spension  bills.  During  these  hear- 
ings favorable  to.<^timony  and  written 
comnvints  were  received  o!i  H.R.  3357,  a 
bill  .similar  to  H.R.  7728.  Favorable  re- 
ports were  also  received  from  intprestcd 
executive  branch  agencies. 

The  v^'ommjttec  did  not  rf -eive  any  ub- 
jectious  to  tliis  Jegi  ■lation  from  any 
Kource. 

Tlie  comiiiititie  was  un;uiiiuous  lu  re- 
porting H.R..  7728,  and  I  ui-ge  its  pa.ssagi^ 
by  tiie  House, 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Soeaker,  1  support 
H.R.  7728  wliich  would  suspend  until 
October  31,  1975,  tlie  rates  of  duty  on 
catalysts  of  platimuii  and  carbon  ased  in 
producing  caprolactam.  It  also  v^ould 
provide  for  retroactive  suspension  of 
duties  oa  entries  or  witiidi-awals  after 
October  1,  1973. 

Caprolactam  monomer,  which  has  been, 
in  short  supply  until  recently,  is  a  benze- 
noid  chemical  used  primarily  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nylon  6,  which  is  utilized 
mainly  iu  the  manufacture  01  fabrics, 
tires,  and  plastics. 

Tliere  are  three  elomestic  producers  of 
caprolact^im.  In  1973  one  of  tliem  intro- 
duced a  new  production  process  which 
required  a  specially  designed  platinum - 
carbon  catalyst.  The  catalyst  could  not 
be  obtained  at  that  time  domestically  so 
the  manufacturer  purcha.sed  tiie  product 
in  West  Germany. 

Catalysts  such  as  tiisse  can  be  used 
over  long  periods  of  time  if  their  carbon 
bases  periodically  are  restored.  Nor- 
mally, this  operation  U  performed  by 
the  user  in  his  own  plant.  But  in  tliis 
ease  neitlier  the  user  nor  any  other  do- 
mesUc  manufacturer  could  restore  the 
bases  in  question.  Tlierefore,  the  domes- 
tic user  had  to  ship  his  catalysts  back 
to  Germany,  to  the  original  maker,  to 
have  the  job  done.  And  this  produced  the 
problem  which  gave  ri.se  to  fhe  bill  be- 
fore us. 

Duties  on  the  previous  metal  content 
of  the  catali'sts  were  paid  when  the  prod- 
uct first  entered  the  counti-y.  But  a  Cus- 
toms Sci-vice  ruling  requires  that  the  full 
duly  be  paid  each  time  a  catalyst  comes 
oack  after  its  carbon  lias  been  restored 


H,R.  7728  wtis  designed  to  prevent  tlie 
recurring  payment  of  duty  on  the  same 
item. 

The  auty  suspeusio)is  provided  by  tiiis 
bill  would  extend  only  through  October 
becaojc  the  required  catalysts  recently 
have  become  available  from  domestic 
sources.  The  bill  would,  however,  pennit 
retixiactive  rei.mbuisemerfc  of  duties  al- 
resdy  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  pas,sed  a  sim- 
ilar bill  in  the  precoduig  Congress.  Thv 
other  body  did  not  complete  action  on 
•t,  however,  prior  to  adjomnment. 

Interested  departments  and  agencies 
favor  this  niea.sure  and  the  committee 
has  hoaixl  no  objection  to  it.  Therefore, 
I  rcccmnjend  its  approval  b.--  the.  House 
today. 

M.-.  CONAELK,  Mr,  Sp'.'r.k-"i-,  I  a^::  tne 


gentleman  this  question:  There  is  ro 
objection,  least  of  all  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgif.  (Mi*.  Landeum).  to  this 
measure? 

Mr.  GREEI»^.  Tlia  t  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Spealrer,  1  with- 
draw my  rese»-vation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-wiuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Pen»- 
sj'lvahia? 

Ther.j  was  no  objecti^in. 

Trie  Clerk  rc:id  the  bill  :: ,  Ia>lQ\«,<; 

X1,R.  7728 
/.V-  U  citacioti  t«y  tin;  S^naii-  o,i^  H>tUi-.  o/ 
^•■'-ptt:.H'iti.iu.tiveii  0/  t/i.;  L'ut£t,'d  Slates  -Of 
ilnicTica  in  Cor.yrc-ii  osicinbled.  That  suo- 
part  B  of  part.  1  of  the  ;Sppe:idiz  to  ♦.lie  Tariff 
S.;he<ft:les  of  the  Unttert  States  (1*  TJJS.C- 
i202)  is  amendPd  by  jiiMrtin*  }r«niedj»t.''y 
Kiter  itmi  01!  L'.s  flip  loiia-s  i.].,'    If-.,  iterr- 


9!  1  -JiT  fatal yt.-..-  .  i"  i!!.»,r,i;ir.-i  and  c;\r*x>u  (pvjvided 
for  Ju  item  036.05,  part  3G.  sfihedule  6) 
when  iriii)ojt«J  for  use  i»i  pi-odutiiig  cjip- 


t>i,..'.  ;;.  (it)  The  o.'iu  :).aiMO':fc  iiia.U«  Oy  Uie 
nrst  sectioii  of  tills  Act  sliail  apply  witli  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehoitse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  tlie 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  wlUi  tlie 
customs  orficer  concerned  on  or  before  tiio 
Que  hiindied  and  twentieth  day  after  Uie 
date  of  the  euacuiieut  of  UiLs  Act,  tlie  eijiry 
or  wiOidrawal  of  any  article-  • 

(1)  which  WiLs  msde  after  Octob<;r  1.  1071, 
and  before  'he  dr/c  .if  l!ie  e::n.— n:c;:',  i>;  this 
Act,  and 

<2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  aiuendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  appUed  to 
Buch  entry  or  withdrawal,  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  piovisioDS  of  eectlou  614  of  tho 
Tariff  Act  of  1030  or  any  other  pi-ovtsiou  of 
law,  be  liquidated  or  reliqutdated  as  though 
such  entry  or  withdrawal  hcid  been  made  ou 
the  date  of  the  ciiactment  cf  this  Aot. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossetl 
and  read  a  tfijrd  tin-c,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider w  as  laid  on  the  table. 


. .    PiVi;     tvic     Oil 


i."-;-.).  (>:;.  ii ,  iii75. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DITTY  ON  OPEN-TOP 
HOPPER  EXPORTED  FOR  REPAIRS 
BEFORE  JUNE  30,  1975 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conscent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  7731)  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  ou  open-top  hopper  car.-; 
exported  for  lepaUs  or  alterations  on  or 
before  June  30.  1975. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  this  measure  as  well? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  Hit.  7731  is  to  amend  subpart  B  of 
part  1  of  tlie  Appendix  to  tlie  Tariff 
-^^chedules  of  the  United  States  to  sus- 
pend the  column  1  rate  of  duty  on  open- 
top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs  or 
alterations  on  or  before  June  30,  1975 


The  domestic  u7e7ha7'beTn'lxiirort7n"£;    .n?o''"<?".^  ""^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
shipments,  valued  at  Isooooo  eLh    «f    Porary  duty  suspension  to  aiticles  entered 

:.-^s3£i sSI  SaS' ~iSs 


after  Septembei  1.  1974,  and  befeie  the 
date  of  enactment  would  Le  liquidated  or 
leliquidated  on  a  free-of-du(y  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iiave  cosponsored  Uiis 
bill  with  our  colleagiip.  from  New  York 
Mr.  Walsh). 
Imports  of  raihoad  sud  railway  roU- 
n-ig  stock  under  tarifi"  .schedule  item  No. 
(J90.15  are  ciu-rently  subject  to  a  column 
1  mte  of  duty  of  18  percent  ad  valorem. 
In  the  case  of  articles  retiuned  to  the 
United  States  after  having  been  ex- 
ported for  repaii-s  or  alterations,  item 
806.20  of  the  tariff  schedules,  provides 
Uiat  such  articles  are  subject  to  duty  at 
the  regular  rate— in  this  mstance,  18  per- 
cent ad  valorem — only  upon  the  value 
of  the  repairs  or  alterations  made  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Open-top  hopper  cai^  are  a  particulai* 
type  or  freight  car  designed  to  trans- 
port such  commodities  as  coal,  other 
mmerals,  and  grams.  H.R.  7731  arises 
out  of  a  general  shortage  in  the  Nortli- 
eastem  United  States  of  open-top  hop- 
per cars  for  transporting  coal.  In  order 
to  assure  the  continued  oiieration  of  one 
of  its  chemical  plants  with  a  heavy  de- 
pendence upon  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  coke,  a  New  Jei^y  finu  hi  1974  pur- 
chased 220  used  open-top  hopper  cars 
which  needed  to  be  restored  to  operating 
condition.  The  finn  was  then  unable  to 
locate  rebuilduig  facihties  within  the 
United  States  which  could  perform  the 
necessary  repair  work  and  deliver  the 
hopper  cars  in  time  to  meet  their  needi;. 
A  firm  with  the  available  shop  time  and 
material  to  restore  Uie  railroad  cars  wa.; 
ultimately  located  hi  Sorel.  Quebec.  Can- 
ada, and  the  work  contracted  for  By 
January  1975,  aU  220  of  these  cars  had 
been  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
put  into  service. 

A  similar  bill.  HJi.  17ie5,  to  proviue 
lor  the  duty-free  enUy  for  the  open-top 
hopper  cars  repaired  in  Canada  was  in- 
troduced hi  the  93d  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 8, 1974.  However,  no  action  was  taken 
on  that  bill  prior  to  adjournment  of  tho 
93d  Congress. 

PttbUc  hearings  were  held  by  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Waj's  aDd  Means  on  AprU  23  and  24 
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1975,  on  duty-free  entry  and  temporary 
duty  suspension  bills.  During  these  hear- 
ings favorable  testimony  and  written 
comments  were  received  on  H.R.  3361,  a 
bill  similar  to  HJl.  7731.  Favorable  re- 
ports were  also  received  from  interested 
executive  branch  agencies  except  the  De- 
partment of  State.  No  objections  to  this 
legislation  have  been  received  by  the 
committee  other  than  from  one  agency. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  and  recommends  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.«;>h'ania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Penni^ylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  yesterday  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  that  Amtrak  let  out  a 
contract  for  235  railroad  cars,  and  in 
that  contract  some  of  the  money  was 
finding  its  way  into  West  Germany, 
rather  than  to  domestic  firms.  Coupled 
with  that,  we  are  now  advised  through, 
this  bill  that  a  domestic  car  purchaser 
had  seen  fit  to  go  outside  the  United 
States  and  actually  is  asking  for  sort  of  a 
subsidy  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  raise 
the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  we  arc 
preparing  more  or  less  for  a  time  when 
we  should  be  building  some  safeguards 
Into  the  law  to  protect  the  American 
car  manufactures  and  firms  which  re- 
pair rail  cars. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  these  cars  were  not  purchased  over- 
seas. They  were  purchased  in  this  coun- 
try. They  were  cars  that  were  in  ver>" 
bad  shape.  They  were  put  back  into  pro- 
duction. Every  attempt  was  made  by 
this  manufacturer  who  purchased  these 
cars  to  have  the  cars  fixed  up  in  this 
country.  When  that  could  not  be  done  he 
went  across  the  border  to  Canada,  had 
them  repah-ed  there,  and  then  brought 
them  back  to  this  country. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
further  interject,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  should  understand  that 
this  legislation  is  limited  also  to  this 
special  situation.  Had  there  been  any 
available  shop  or  repair  installation  in 
this  coimtry  that  coiild  have  dealt  with 
these  hopper  cars  in  the  time  it  was 
necessary  to  repair  them,  which  was  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  serious  short- 
age of  hopper  cars,  this  legislation  never 
would  have  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  measure  is  in  no  way  prospective 
as  a  piece  of  legislation.,  If  there  are  other 
cars  being  buUt  outside  of  our  country 
that  could  come  into  our  country,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sug- 
gests, those  cars  then  will  be  subject  to 
the  duty  in  the  normal  way,  Just  as  these 
cars  woiild  have  been  if  it  were  not  for 
this  special  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
still  further,  I  might  add  that  these  cars 
were,  first,  purchased  In  the  Unltri 
States,  and  second,  the  manufacturer  did 
everything  he  coiUd  to  have  them  re- 
paired In  the  United  States  so  he  could 
continue  the  manufacturing  process  they 
were  engaged  In.  They  needed  these  cars 
in  order  to  get  the  coal.  If  they  had  not 
done  thif  the  factory  would  have  closed 
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Sec.  2.   (ft)   The  amendment 
first   section   of   this   Act   shall 
respect  to  articles  entered  on 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)   Upon  request  therefor 
customs  officer  concerned  on  o 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  this  Act,  the  entry  of  any  ar 

(1)  which  was  made  after 
1974,  and  before  the  date  of 
this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  ther 
been  no  duty  if  the  amendment 
first  section  of  this  Act  applied  1 
shall, 

notwithstanding  the  provision 
514  of  the  Tans  Act  of  1930  ( 
provision  of  law,  be  llquidatec 
dated  as  though  such  entry  bai 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  th 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  bi 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  rei  d 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  mc 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAV] 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Me  abers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  whi  ;h  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  several 
bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  dbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 
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wab  let.  By  January  1975,  all  220 
cars  had  been  returned  to  thi 
States  and  put  into  service  to 
the  needed  fuel.  Unless  the 
value  of  repairs  is  suspended, 
tic  company  will  have  to  pay 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
which  amounts  to  $12,500  per 
total  outlay  of  $495,000. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of 
liopper  cars  in  the  area,  the 
company's  need  to  keep  its 
eration,  and  the  unavailability 
facilities  in  the  United  States, 
mittce    unanimously    agreed 
dutj    on   tlaese   repair  costs 
.suspended. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
tee  has  very  narrowly  limited  tin 
sion  of  duty  to  the  value  of  r 
alterations  made  outside  the 
Strifes.  The  duty  would  not  be  s 
on  new  open-top  hopper  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
formed  that  both  labor  and 
In  the  industiT  involved  favor 
HT-.d  I  recommend  that  the  Hous< 
It  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
tion  of  obiection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr 
sylvan  ia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlu>  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as;  fo 
H.R.  7731 

/?!•   f;    rnuctcd   by  the  Senate 
o/  Fcprciicvtatires  of  the  United 
America  in  Congreas  axsemhled 
part  B  of  part  I  of  the  Appendix  to 
Schedules  of  the  United  States   i 
1202)    is  amended  by  inserting 
Sifter  item  912.05  the  following  new 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8122) 
propriations  for  public  works 
and  power  development  and 
search,   including   the  Corps 
neers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
power  agencies  of  the  Department 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regf>nal 
velopment  programs,  the 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Villey 
thority,  the  Nuclear  Regulatcfy 
mission,  the  Energy  Research 
velopment  Administration, 
independent  agencies  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
and  the  period  ending 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes, 
ing  that  motion.  Mi-.  Speak*:, 
unanimous  consent  that  generfil 
continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and 
the    gentleman    from 
MYERS)  and  myself. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
irora  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Evins)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK   TH3   COMMrrXEB   OP  THE    VtllOIE 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8122,  with  Mr. 
ICHORD  in  the  chair, 
■nie  Clerk  read  the  tiile  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  Uie  fii-st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne-ssee  (Mr.  Evins)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mi\  MyER.s)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, recognizing  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
we  do  not  anticipate  taking  the  2  hours 
for  general  debate.  I  think  that  most  peo- 
ple are  familiar  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  today  tlie 
public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment and  energy  lesearch  appropn^'- 
tions  biU  for  1976. 
This  is  a  vital  bill. 
This  is  an  important  bill. 
This  is  a  good  bill. 

This  bill  represents  investments  in  tlie 
future  of  America— investments  that  will 
yield  rich  dividends  m  benefit.'?  for  the 
American  people. 

This  bill  has  been  called  the  "All  Amer- 
fca  bill"  becaase  the  impact  and  effect  of 
the  programs  and  projects  funded  In  the 
bill  touch  the  lives  of  virtually  every 
American  in  every  region  and  eveiy 
State. 

This  bill  funds  some  15  agencies  and 
more  tlian  a  score  of  progi'ams. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  sti'engtlieu 
America— to  build  a  stronger  America. 

This  bill  represents  a  continuing  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  crisis  by  providing 
appropriations  for  a  wide  range  of  en- 
ergy research  and  development  programs, 
■niese  programs  wiU  assist  in  solving 
the  energy  crisis  and  will  move  this  coun- 
try further  down  the  road  to  energy  self- 
rafflclency.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  was 
Unanimously  reported  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  by  the  full  committee. 

By  providing  for  water  resource  devel- 
opment we  provide  needed  electric  pow- 
er, vital  and  e-ssential  public  water  sup- 
Plies,  flood  control  and  beach  erosion 
control,  reclamation,  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  essential  services  for  our 
expandijjg  population. 

Certainly  I  want  to  commend  all  the 
m^nbers  of  our  subcommittee  who  have 
contiibutcd  tx>  the  preparation  of  this 
wu— all  have  participated. 

Itith  bill  has  been  developed  by  all 
members  of  oiu-  .subcommittee— and  we 
bring  you  a  unanimous  report. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
irom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland).  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Wmr- 
^>,  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
»Mr.  Slack)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana   (Mr.   Passhah),   the   gentleman 


from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  ;  the  ge- 
nial ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman,  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myebs), 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Burgener)  . 

I  want  to  also  commend  our  excellent, 
efficient  committee  staff:  Hunter  Spillan, 
George  Urian,  John  Plashal,  and  Maxey 
Irwin. 

OVERArJ^    SUMM4EY 

By  w  ay  of  summary,  tlie  President's 
budget  recommends  $7,057,460,000  for 
public  works  and'  related  water  and 
power  development  and  energy  research 
and  development  for  fiscal  1976. 

These  programs  also  provide  for  re- 
search and  development  for  certain  de- 
fense and  defense-related  niLssions. 

This  bill  aLso  provides  appropriations 
for  507  vital  and  important  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

I  should  point  out  that  appropriations 
in  tliis  bill  will  provide  for  extensive 
energy  research  and  development  in 
many  ai-eas  of  technology — including 
nuclear,  solar,  geothermal,  and  fusion  re- 
search among  others. 

No  new  construction  starts  wore  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget. 

The  budget,  as  we  all  know,  was  pro- 
posed several  months  ago  when  the  Na- 
tion's great  ocnceni  was  to  combat  hi- 
fiation. 

SubsequeiitJy,  the  emphasis  has  shifted 
to  fighting  tlie  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment which  now  exceeds  9  percent 
nationally. 

This  bill  provides  needed  pubhc  facil- 
ities— essential  electi-ic  power — capital 
assets  for  the  Nation— and  jobs  for  our 
people. 

In  this  connection,  our  committee  ex- 
ercised its  prerogatives  and  set  some 
priorities  in  the  national  interest. 

This  bill  includes  17  new  planning 
starts  and  19  new  construction  starts 
tlmt  were  not  proposed  in  the  budget. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $7.- 
211,401,500 — an  increase  of  $153,939,500 
over  the  budget  request. 

PODB  TrrLBS 

Tins  bill  has  four  titles. 

Title  I  is  concerned  with  funding  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration — ERDA — ^for  which  we 
are  recommending  an  Increase  of 
$23,463,000. 

Title  n  provides  funding  for  tlie  pro- 
gi-ams  and  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neeis  thi-oughout  the  Nation— and  we 
are  recommending  an  increase  of  $99  - 
912,000  over  Uie  budget. 

Title  HI  is  concerned  witli  fimdhig  of 
certain  programs  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  mcluding  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  power  agencies,  and  the  al- 
lied Colorado  River  project— and  an  in- 
crease of  $33,587,500  is  recommended  for 
this  title. 

Title  IV  is  concerned  with  funding 
various  mdependent  agencies— including 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  among  others— 
and  we  are  recommending  a  cut  and  re- 
duction ol  $8,023,000  m  this  tiUe  of  the 
bill. 

■nils  Kniited  number  of  new  projects 
vnil  provide  needed  capital  a.e.sets  and 


will  create  employment  at  a  time  when 
new  jobs  are  urgently  needed. 

The  committee  has  recommended  sev- 
eral reductions  in  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions for  some  projects  and  programs, 
while  increases  are  iTcommended  for 
sorac  other  projects  and  programs — as 
the  committee  exercised  its  discareticn 
and  judgment  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

The  net  effect  and  net  result  is  a  bill 
slightly  over  the  buclget  request — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  increase  comes  to 
.«:omething  hke  2  percent  over  the  budget. 

CEKEFITS   C:'    COaiPLETCD    rEOJECTS 

I  want  to  .say  for  the  record  tliat  com- 
pleted projects  have  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  growth,  progress,  and 
develojjmgntof  America. 

SpeclficaTi?,  these  are  .some  of  the 
benefits: 

There  arc  11,246  million  gaUons  of 
water  provided  for  21  milhon  Ameri- 
cans— approximately  one-tenth  of  our 
total  population. 

Forty-four  million  kilowatts  of  in- 
stalled generating  capacity  witli  gros-s 
revenues  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

Prevention  of  flood  damages  estimated 
at  $41.9  billion  based  on  total  expeixii- 
tures  for  flood  control  of  $8,400,000,000. 

More  than  2  biUion  tons  of  commerce 
tran.sported  on  watcrway.s. 

More  than  9  million  aci-es  reclaimed 
and  fnigated— adding  $3.9  billion  to  the 
annual  value  of  crops  produced  In  the 
Nation. 

The  cm-rent  benefits  from  the  1975 
bill— annual  benefits— from  projects 
funded  in  (hat  bill  alone  total  $7,808- 
99(5,000. 

EIJVinONJtENT 

Let  me  stress  and  point  out  that  tlic 
programs  funded  in  this  bill  offer  a  bal- 
anced approach  between  development  of 
our  national  resources  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  envirormient. 

The  items  in  this  bill  will  contribute 
to  an  economic  development  policy  that 
will  promote  progiess  and  at  the  .same 
time  enhance  the  environment. 

This  balanced  bill  will  provide  for  pre- 
serving, promoting,  and  protecting  our 
environment  while  develophig  vital  nat- 
ural resources  to  a.ssure  needed  service? 
for  our  people. 
I  repeat  for  emphasis ; 
This  bill  provides  for  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  progiess  serving  the  pubhc  in- 
terest. 

The  programs  fmided  iu  tiiis  bill— for 
example— fulfill  a  dual  role  by  providing 
economic  giowth  and  eiihaucmg  the  cn- 
vh^)mnent  through  flood  control  and 
beach  erosion  control  which  In  turn  pro- 
tects human  life,  ecology,  and  propei-ty. 
Multipurpose  dams  generate  dean,  pol- 
lution-free electricity  through  hydro- 
Power— provide  water  suppUes  for  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  use — assure  Irriga- 
tion for  millions  of  acres  and  provide 
recreational  facilities  for  mllUons  of 
Americans. 

Although  there  may  be  some  amend- 
ments offered  today  by  our  colleagues 
concerned  with  the  environment,  I  want 
you  to  know  tliat  the  committee  shares 
their  concern  for  the  environment. 
Thi.s  fs  pointed  out  hi  detaO  In  oor 
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report  which  I  recommend  to  you  for  a 
careful  reading  of  the  report. 

And.  I  must  point  out,  the  several 
fi»,'encies  In  this  bill  ai-e  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
tlie  environment  and  have  instituted 
changes  in  the  planning  process  and  in 
ai-tual  construction  to  minimize  any  ad- 
verse effect — of  tlicir  v.orlc — on  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  major  empliasis  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mls.sion  is  to  meet  tne  expandiing  re- 
quirements for  enersy  while  having'  n 
minimal  impact  on  the  environment. 

I  repeat — the  guiding  policy  ol  oui' 
committee  lias  been  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and  assuring  needed  development 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  might  point  out  that  to  date  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed  about 
250  flood  control  reservoirs  and  500  lo- 
cal protection  projects — 1.000  channel 
and  harbor  project.«i.  Tlie  corps  operates 
264  locks  and  178  navigational  dams 
which  they  have  constructed— and  by 
the  end  of  1976.  an  estimated  66  multi- 
purpose projects  will  be  in  operation 
with  a  capacity  of  16-million  kilowatts — 
greatly  increasing  our  energy  supply. 

We  are  all  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
of  achieving  energy  self-sufQciency  and 
this  bill  will  move  this  Njition  closer 
to  achieving  this  goal. 

I  should  now  like  to  discu.s.s  the  vari- 
ous specifics  of  the  bill  in  some  detail. 

TItLf    I — KRDA 

A.S  you  know,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration- 
known  now  as  ERDA — was  created  by 
the  Congress  last  year  as  a  part  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act   of   1974. 

iThis  act  brought'  together  and  con- 
solidated the  major  Federal  activities  in 
energy  research   and  development. 

This  is  the  first  annual  aiiproprlations 
bill  for  ERDA. 

Funds  recommended  in  thLs  bill  pro- 
vide for  all  ERDA  programs  except  for 
the  fossil  energy  research  programs  and 
certain  conservation  programs — these 
are  funded  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill. 

At  the  time  that  the  committee  was 
considering  the  1976  appropriations  for 
this  agency,  the  committee  was  aware 
that  ERDA  was  imdertaking  a  review  of 
its  funding  priorities. 


Budget 


This  review  was  initiated 
agency  came  into  existence 
19  of  this  year— after  the 
budget  was  submitted  to  the 

The  committee  while  awar 
view  felt  nevertheless  that  vi 
programs  be  speeded  up  and 
we  did  not  wait  for  the  coinpl 
figency's  reevaluation. 

Tlie  committee  therefore  i 
a  total  of  $3,908,142,000  for 
ri.stal  1976  and  $1.11.5.-'J5.0 
transition  quanei-. 

For  fiscal  1976  tlli.^  is,  im 
$673,203,000  over  1975. 

For    the   zionnuclear   and 
search  and  development  »r 
bill  provides  a  total  of  $5.'irj. 
Id7i:. 

This  is  $141,001,000  abo\e 
fcsiiiiiate  and  $;;96,75n.0:)0  ;;b( 
nropriHiiniis  for  1975. 
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This  bill  increa.ses  the  co.s 
energ>-  research  from  S?.i 
cal  1976  to  $73  OOO.Ono. 

/^rpropriations  lor  sohu 
gon3  uu  from  $i;,'>.9S7.ono  m 
1975  r.o  $127,700,000  for  fiscal ; 
a  $57,400,000  nicrease  over  ._. 
and  a  254  percent  Increase  ov 

In  1975.  the  cost  was  $8.77( 

The  budget  e.stimate  for 
100.000  i-nd  the  cost  has  now 
$73,000,000. 

I'his  represents  an  iiicrease 
732  percent  over  1975  and 
ov??r  the  budget  estimate  for 

I  repeat:  Cost.s  of  solar  ener 
crea.sed  732  percent  since 
percent   over   the  budget   es 
1976. 

Solur  energy  holds  great 
source  of   energy   for  mn 
might  point  out  that  there 
similar  large  increases  for 
nuclear  research. 

The  solar  energy  ccst  r 
for  the  transition  i>eriod  is 

ERDA  is  rapidly  expandin 
research — some  of  the  rese 
grams  have  near  term  applit 
others  are  for  the  long  term. 

Cei-tainLv  with  this  progrr 
ing  rapidly  ERDA  must  ext 
and  vigilance  to  make  certain 
are  wLsely  expended. 

CEOTHFRM.M, 

The  geothermal  research 
designed  to  encourage 
ploit  the  Nation's  geothermal 
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Bill  compared 
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FISCAL  YEAR  I97E  (COSTS) 

Solar  energy  buildings  and  facilities: 

Heating  and  cooiing  demonstration JIZ,400,000  JtS  210  Om 

Rmearch  and  development 9.200,000  9, 80o!ooO 

SotaHhermal 11.000,000  14,275.000 

Hw»!>w*«»"< 10,000.000  12,000,000 

Wind  ener^  conversion 9,000,000  I0,500  00u 

B)oca«n«fsion  to  fuels 3.000,000  4,200,000 

0CM«  tlitrmal  energy  conversion 2,500,000  3,SOO00U 

Resource  analysis o  900  000 

.Solir$to««e 0  1.000.000 

Solar  Instrtute o  1,475,000 

Total  operating enpenscs 57,100.000  7?,0C0,000 


;  M.  »Vk  oco 

+600,000 
-1-3,275,000 
+2,000,000 
+1,  500,  000 
-1-1,200,000 
-1-1,000,000 

+900, 000 
+  1,000,000 
-:  1,  575, 000 

■H5,9O0,0fO 


!  Solar  energy 
I  Heating  a 
Research 
Solar  thei 
Photovolt, 
Wind  ene 
Blocoiivei 
Ocean 
Resource 
.Solar  stori 
Sjla-  Insi 


A  brief  description  of  each  of   these     the  lUlUratlon  oi   sciar  technolc  ;y 
programs  follows:  demonstrated   on   single   and         ■ 
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oni..  »»-„*i  J   .r.     ..  -  lioitips,  commercial  and  Indiistria 

Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  of  Buildings     and  schools.  ERDA  tfstifled  tha 
and  Faculties.— Heating  and  cooling  through     ciullsjatlon  oi  soisir  healing  fnid  c 
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The  $33,370,000  we  are 

in  costs  for  geothermal  researcl 
velopment  is  an  increase  of 
over  1975  and  $5,000,000  over 
rerjuest — an  increase  of  141  ^. 

The  overall  goal  and  objectii  e 

program  of  research  is  to 

du.stry  to  develop  the  Nation's 
mal  resources.  The  committee 
industry  by  cost-sharing  shoult 
pate  substantially  in  this  pr 

One  objective  at  this  time  is 
on  line  by  1985  some  20,000 
megawatts  of  power  from  this 

Research  will  be  conducted 
thermal  sy.stems.   seopressured 
and   an   advanced   geothermal 
which  would  utilize  diy  hot  rock 

I  direct,  the  attention  of  my 
tu  a   printing  error  in  the 
pa«;e  12  of  the  report  under  thi 
'•Energy  Re.search  and  Dev 
ministration    Operating 
})ropriation."  the  last  three 
the  line  item  "Total,  nuclear 
velopment"  were  incorrectly  pr 
tlie  transition  quarter. 

The  itt-ms  should  be  corrects 
lows : 

Budget  estimate.  $472,439,000 
Committee  pill,  $454,539,000, 
Bill  conuiared  to  budget  $17. 
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PHVSICAI,  RKSf.ARCH 


The  committee  recommends  i 
$315,500,000  in  costs  for  phy; 
search-^a  12  percent  increase  o 

Ihis  represents  an  increase 
900.000  over  1975  and  $3,000,000 
budget  request. 

This  program  involves  basic 
into  the  structure  and  behavior 
ter  and  its  relationship  to  ener 

There  are  a  number  of 
and   theoretical   research   prog 
iJhysical  research. 

There  has  been  some  commer 
effect  that  nonnuclear  energy 
being  emphasized. 

To  the  contrary,  nonnuclear 
being  emphasized  with  substar^tlal 
propriations  for  research  and 
ment  for  solar,  geothermal,  fusion 
clear  and  other  types  of  advance 
.systems. 

The  following  table — ^page  1^ 
report — illustrates  this  commiti  nent 
nonnuclear  energy  research  an  I 
opment: 


Budget 


IRAN:  ITION  QUARTER  (COSTS) 
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Total  oi  ;ia1iiig  expenses 


14,500,000        24,500,000 
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iti-fainily  cent  of  new  building  starts  by  19  5  could 

biiUdlngs  provide    a   savings    equivalent   to    tpproxl- 

commer-  nintely  100,000  to  200,000  barrels  o    oil  per 
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ment,  to  develop  more  advanced  technology 
for  this  program,  is  being  conducted. 

Solar  Thermal. — ^The  major  goals  of  the 
.solar  thermal  program  are  to  provide  a  full 
system  capability  for  the  widespread  pro- 
duction of  supplementary  electric  aud  ther- 
mal power  in  the  1980's  to  meet  electric 
niilliy  requirements  and  to  provide  a  full 
system  capabUlty  for  total  energy  systems 
for  Government  in.stallatlons.  urban  nnd 
iural  coniniuiiltieH,  aud  industrial  IomI 
'•fi>ter.->. 

PhotiivDltaic  Reseaicli. — The  overall  ob- 
jective of  the  Photovoltaic  Research  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  economically  viable 
photovoUaic  electric  power  systems  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  applications  and  capable 
of  providing  a  significant  amount  of  the 
Natlon'.s  energy  requirements  by  the  year 
2000. 

Wind  Kiiergy  Conversion. — The  primary 
piu-pase  of  this  program  is  to  uevelop  tl>e 
technology  base  ot  Iprge-.scale  economically 
viable  wind  energy  systems  suitable  for 
supplying  commercial  electric  power,  and 
to  accelerate  their  commercial  implementa- 
tion through  demonstration  of  large-scale 
experimental  systems. 

Ocean  Thermal  Conversion.- -Object i\e  oi 
The  program  is  to  establlsa  a  technically 
aud  economically  viable  technology  base 
leading  to  the  demoastration  and  commer- 
cial implementation  of  large-scale  floating 
power  plants  capable  of  converting  ocean 
tliermiil  energy  into  vjgniftcant  quantities 
of  electrical  energy. 

Bloconverison  to  fuel. — The  goal  of  liii.s 
program  Is  to  establish  the  commercial  piac- 
icability  of  producing  signlflcant  economic 
quantitlas  oi  plant  biom.ass  aud  converting 
this  bioma&s  nnd  other  products  otu-renii.v 
considered  wastes  into  clean  fuels. 

Pour  major  sources  of  energy  feedstock 
are  considered:  ur'jan  solid  wastes,  agricul- 
tural residues,  terrestrial  and  marine  energy 
crops.  Fuels  and  energy  products  that  may 
ba  produced  include  synthetic  natural  gas. 
alcohol  fuels,  solid  fuels,  heat,  electricity, 
fertilizer,   and   petrochemical  sub.stltut€S. 

Solar  Rfcsouice  Aii.iJysis. — ^Thls  program 
will  obtain  important  data  necessary  for  any 
economic  evaluatiwi  of  solar  ejierev  aoDli- 
catlon. 

Solar  Storage.— This  program  will  develop 
economic  solar  energy  storage  systems  re- 
quired by  the  various  solar  energy  conver- 
sion technologies. 

Solar  Institute.— This  program  woiUd 
fund  the  start-up  cost^  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Research  Institute  established  by  PX.  93- 
473.  This  institute  would  perform  research, 
development,  and  related  functions  as  neces- 
sary In  support  of  the  Matloual  Solar  Enerey 
Progi-am. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  la 
presently  couducting  a  study  ou  the  defini- 
tion 3f  the  rol&s  aud  missions  of  a  solar 
Institute. 

CONSERVATION  RI.i,.-:.\RCH  AND  DEViXr)PMENr 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$25,830,000  In  costs  for  conservation  re- 
search and  development  for  1976.  which 
represents  an  inci-ease  of  $13,658,000 
over  1975  and  $4,900,000  over  the  budget 
request— a    112   percent   increase  over 

1975  and  23  percent  above  the  budget. 
Included  are  research  aimed  at  devel- 
oping more  efficient,  reliable,  economical 
and  environmentally  acceptable  methods 

of  transmitting  electricity— $11,830,000 

and  the  development  of  energy  storage 
techniques— $14,000,000. 

MXrCLEAB  ENEBGT  DEVELOPMENT— FUSION 

The  committee  recommends  $140- 
TOO.OOO  In  costs  for  fiscal  1976  and 
WO.500.000  for  the  transiUon  quarter. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $20,000,000  for 

1976  and  $3,500,000  for  the  ti-ansltlon 


quarter— 64  percent  over  1975  and  17 
percent  over  the  budget  estimate. 

This  increase  Is  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  this  important  program. 

The  es.sential  fuel  material  which 
would  be  used  In  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  is  a  derivative  of  seawater. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  energy  that 
could,  in  theory,  be  produced  by  the 
fusion  of  the  deuterium  nuclei  present 
in  a  gallon  of  water  is  equal  to  that 
obtainable  from  the  combustion  of  about 
-00  gallons  of  gasoline.  The  enormous 
amounts  of  water  available  on  Earth 
thur;  represent  an  inexhaustible  potential 
sotirce  of  energy.  The  production  of  en- 
ergy from  the  controlled  fusion  process 
has  certain  imique  characteristics  whkh 
make  it  extremely  attractive  from  the 
safety  and  environmental  points  of  view. 
Thus,  controlled  theimonuclear  fusion 
could  well  be  a  key  answer  to  mankind's 
long-iange  energy  problems. 

LIQUID    &IETAL    FAST    BREEDER    REACTO'! 

Tlie  committee  is  recommending  $400,- 
675,000  in  costs  for  the  fission  power  re- 
actor development  program — with  $109,- 
t)4.'}.000  allocated  for  the  transition 
period. 

Research  on  various  advanced  reactor 
concept*;  is  included  in  this  progi-am — 
the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Bunder  Reactor, 
High  Temperatiue  Ga.s  Reactor,  Gas 
Cooled  Thermal  Reactor,  Molten  Salt 
Breeder  Reactor  and  x-eactor  safety. 

The  committee  sti-ongly  supports  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor 
which  will  utilize  m-anium  70  times  more 
efficiently  than  the  present  generation  of 
reactoi's, 

I  want  to  emphasize  thatalmast  every 
industriahzed  nation  In  the  world  is  mov- 
ing forward  rapidly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  technologj' — and  several  na- 
tions have  demonstration  plants  iu  op- 
eration at  this  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  three  fast 
breeder  reactor  demonstratlou  plants  In 
operation. 

Pi-ance  has  two  fast  breeder  plants  in 
operation. 

Great  Britain  has  two  such  plants  in 
operation. 

Japaji,  West  Gei-many,  and  Belgium 
are  developing  their  o\ni  versions  of  the 
fast  breeder. 

The  committee  feels  that  development 
of  this  technology  is  vital  and  impoi'tant 
in  the  national  Interest. 

We  all  know  that  America's  supplies  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  are  limited — ^appar- 
ently vei-y  limited,  based  on  the  latest 
estimates  of  reserves.  This  technology 
offers  a  means  of  developing  fuel  which 
can  be  used  by  nuclear  power^ants 
rather  than  mined  uranium,  which  Is 
also  in  Ihnlted  supply. 

The  committee  feels  that  we  would  be 
extremely  short-sighted  to  discontinue 
or  falter  in  this  research  and  develop- 
ment program— It  would  be  unwise  and 
foolhardy  in  view  of  the  continued  ex- 
|)ansIon  of  energy  needs. 

The  committee  recommends  a  i^educ- 
tion  of  $60,500,000  in  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram to  bring  in  Une  the  pace  of  the 
funding  with  the  pace  of  research. 

The  committee  originally  recommend- 
ed a  reduction  of  $35,000,000  in  this  pi-o- 
grani  because  of  .slipijage. 


However,  as  we  know,  the  House  on 
Friday  last  adopted  the  McCormack 
amendment  which  further  reduced  the 
breeder  program  up  to  $60,500,000 — and 
the  committee  has  accordingly  revised 
Its  report  In  line  with  this  reduction  In 
the  breeder  program;  $10.7  million  was 
also  cut  for  the  transition  quota  for  a 
total  of  $71.5  million. 

The  committ«e  feels  that  it  is  most  un- 
wise to  cut  this  program  further. 

The  schedule  for  initial  operation  of 
the  demonstration  plan  has  been  moved 
back  from  1980  to  1982  because  of  slip- 
page in  procurement  of  components  for 
the  plant  and  lack  of  fhial  approval  of  an 
environmental  impact  statement. 

The  cut  and  reduction  brings  fundi)ie 
in  line  with  tliis  new  time  frame. 

NAVAL    KEACTOa    DEVLLOPMENT 

Tile  committee  is  recommending  $186.- 
2U0.000  in  costs  for  the  naval  reactor 
pi-ogram — with  $52,900,000  allocated  for 
the  transition  quarter. 

The  program  involves  the  design  and 
development  of  improved  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  and  reactor  cores  for 
future  submarines  and  surfai-e  ships. 

The  committee  i-ecommends  no  change 
in  the  budget  estimates  for  tliis  program. 

NATIONAL   SECUarrY-WFAPONS 

The  committee  is  recommending  $849,- 
115,000  hi  costs  for  fiscal  1976  for  the 
weapons  progi-am  with  $221,925,000  al- 
located for  the  transition  period. 

This  program  provides  for  research, 
development,  testin?  and  production  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  committee  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  from  the 
$8,000,000  recommended  for  the  off- 
continent  test  readiness  program  which 
preserves  the  Nation's  capability  for  at- 
mo.spheric  testing. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  a  cut 
in  the  weapons  progi-am  of  $24,400,000. 

In  view  of  the  test  ban  treaties,  tlie 
committee  feels  that  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  nuclear  atmospheric  testing  will  re- 
sume. 

A  reduction  of  $2,400,000  is  recom- 
mended In  the  Mlnuteman  m  program. 

While  recognizing  the  need  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  to  replace  outmoded 
weapons,  we  are  not  convinced  that  we 
must  develop  so  many  versions  of  the 
B61. 

The  committee  has  requested  a  report 
on  its  recommendations  that  ERDA  and 
DOD  reassess  the  need  for  all  of  the  new 
versions  of  this  weapon. 

LASER  FUSION 

For  the  laser  fusion  In  costs  program, 
the  committee  Is  recommending  $57,000- 
000  for  1976  and  $16,500,000  for  the  tran- 
sition period. 

Tills  technology  utilizes  laser  beams  to 
produce  energy  through  fusion  and — as 
discussed  previously — has  a  promising 
potential  as  a  ma.jor  source  of  electric 
energy. 

NUCLEAR  MATERLAL8  SECUUTT 

The  committee  is  recommending  $12,- 
945,000  in  costs  for  the  nuclear  materials 
security  program  and  $3,606,000  for  tlie 
transition  period. 

This  program  includes  research  aud 
deveUHMnent  into  improved  methods  of 
safeguarding  special  nuclear  materials. 
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ENTIBONMXNTAI.   AMD  SAFICTT   RESEARCH 

The  c<»DinlUee  is  recommending  $160.- 
000,000  In  costs  for  tdomedlcaJ  and  en- 
vironmental research,  which  Is  $27,785,- 
000  over  1975  and  $3,485,000  over  the 
■  budget  request. 

This  program  pei-forms  biomedical  and 
eiivironmental  research  in  support  of 
.ill  energy  development — research  in- 
cludes development  of  an  artificial  heart. 

riie  committee  urges  ERDA  to  place 
increased  emphasis  on  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  nonnuclear  energy. 

WASTE    MANAGEMENT 

Tiie  committee  recommends  $36,000,- 
000  in  costs  for  1976  for  waste  manage- 
ment and  $10,100,000  for  the  transition 
period. 

This  program  has  the  responsibility 
for  long-terra  management  of  radioac- 
tive waste. 

The  committee  recommends  increases 
alM>ve  the  budget  for  the — 

Positron-electron  joint  project  at 
La'.srrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  and 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center  to 
explore Ine  structure  of  matter. 

Tokamak  FiLslon  Test  Reactor  to 
meet  the  need'  for  a  demonstration  fu- 
.<sion  reactor. 

Fourteen  MEV  intense  neutron  source 
faculty  at  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory to  test  the  effect  of  high  energy 
neutrons  on  materials  under  considera- 
tion for  use  in  fusion  reactors. 

Fourteen  MEV  high  intensity  neutron 
facility  at  Lawrence  Liver  more  Labora- 
tory for  fusion  research. 

The  Glass  Laser  Facility  at  Rochester. 
NY. 

TittE  II — CORPS  or  LNG;VLE3S 

For  the  projects,  programs  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  com- 
mittee Is  recommending  a  total  of  $2.- 
041.112.000  for  1976  and  $652,581,000 
for  the  transition  period. 

This  represents  an  Increase  of  $99.- 
912,000  for  1976  and  $72,706,000  for  the 
transition  period — over  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

For  General  Investigatiouii.  we  are 
recommending  $63,924,000  for  1976  and 
$17,182,000  for  the  transition  quarter. 
These  involve  relatively  small  increases 
In  the  budget  estimate. 

There  are  a  total  of  249  general  investi- 
gations recommended  throughout  the 
Nation — and  these  projects  are  listed  on 
rages  30  through  37  of  the  report. 

For  general  construction  projects,  the 
cfimmittee  Is  recommending  $1,157,015,- 
000  for  1976  and  $408,883,000  for  the 
naiv'>ition  period. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  $64,- 
315.000  for  1976  and  $48,883,000  for  the 
tmnsitlon  quarter. 

You  may  find  the  projects  recom- 
inended  for  construction  funding  on 
pages  38  through  49  of  the  report. 

There  are  a  total  of  441  projects  rec- 
ommended for  coiutruction  throughout 
''tcN.itlon. 

No  new  sUirt.s  were  reconnnended  in 
ttie  budget. 

However.  I  am  advised  by  the  distin- 
<-;uii>hed  chautnan  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations,  who  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  tiie  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  Appropriations,  that 
while  no  new  starts  were  recommended 


f  )r 


for  public  works  in  this  bill 
try.  there  are  400  new  starts 
eign  Aid  Appropriations  bill 
in  other  nations. 

And.  of  coiurse,  no  cost-behefit 
required  for  foreign  aid  prcjects 
quired  for  projects  in  tills  cc  untry 

The  committee  is  recomme  adlng 
000,000  for  flood  control  worl 
sissippi  River  and  Tributai  es 
and  $53,000,000  for  the  trai^ition 
ter. 
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The  committee  has  received 
testimony  concerning  f 
requirements  throughout  th(  . 

Critical  shoaling  problen  s 
cuned  in  most  of  the  major 

In  the  committee's  view, 
vate  sector  and  the  Corps 
must   develop   additional 
dredge  capability. 

The  Corps  is  directed  to 
the  construction  of  one  hobper 
to  replace  the  dredge  McKJnzie 
was  sunk  last  year. 

In  addition,  the  Corps  shduld 
with  a  review  of  its  requirem  snts 
designs  necessary  for  additi  )nal 
class  dredges  to  complemer  t 
billty  available  in  the  privafe 

This  action  of  the  commi 
be  construed  as  a  signal  to  dlnlnl: 
tract  dredging  work  which  s 
compllshed  as  much  as  pc^^ble 
vfite  contractors. 
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country. 
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Engineers 
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$611,759,- 
iects  of  the 
he  Depart- 

$182,- 
eclamation 


ei  se 
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of  $33.- 
for  1976 
for  the 


th 


S  $20,- 
for 
transition 


r.vuF..\v  or  kec  r  amati  >n 

The  committee  recommenf  s 
000  for  the  programs  and  pr 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
inent  of  the  Interior. 

The  committee  also  recomitcnds 
989,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
|or  the  transition  quarter. 

This  represents  an  incr 
778.000  over  the  budget  estlnfete 
and  an  Increase  of  $10,92: 
transition  period. 

The  committee  is  reconimlndln 
892,000    for    general   Invest^atlons 
1976  and  $6,794,000   for 
period. 

There  are  62  studies  or 
recommended  in  17  r,-estern 
States. 

These  are  listed  on  pages 
59  of  the  report. 

For  construction   and  ri 
the  committee  is  recommeiiding 
268.000  for  1976  and  $97,884oOO 
transition  period. 

For  the  loan  program,  thi 
Is  recommending  $23,315,000 
$6,155,000  for  the  transition 

Under  this  program,  loan  s 
to  non-Federal  organizatiofs 
struction  and  rehabilitation 
tlon  systems  and  for  loans 
construct  small  irrigation  pijojects 

ALASKA    POWER    AHMINTSTI  \TION 

The  committee  has  re  commended 
$652,000  for  the  Alaska  Po'  -er  Admin- 
istration— a  reduction  of  $8,(|)0  from  the 
budget  request. 
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tiou. 
year    v.  as 


No  funds  are  recommenced 
Soiuieville  Power  Admhilsti 

The     appropriation     la5.t 
$17?.000.000. 
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However.  Congress  has  pasied  Public 
Law  93-457.  the  Federal  ColuE  ibla  River 
Transmission  System  Act  of  1  >74. 

Tills  self -financing  legislati^ 
the  authority  for  the  BPA 
operating  receipts  and  $1.25  , 
borrowing  authority  to  financp 
grams. 

Since  this  legislation  lias 

no  further  appropriations  are 

.SOUTH  EA.STERN     POWER    ADMIK 


provides 

use  its 

billion  In 

its  pro- 


i  enacted, 
required. 

lirRATION 


The  committee  Is  

OOO.COO  for  the  Southeastern 
ministration  which  markets 

erated  at  the  Corps  of ,__ 

electric  generating  plants  in 
.1  rea  of  the  Southeast 


recomme:  idlng  $l,- 
1  'ower  Ad- 
p>wer 


Engina  rs 


POWFB     ADMINI  ITRATIVE 


SOUTHWESTERN 

The  committee  is 
000  for  the  Southwestern  Pow 
istrr.  ■  )n  for  construction  -  -  -' 
for  oiiemtion  and  maintenance 
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recommen<Jing  $680.- 

Admin- 

16.000.000 


OFT  CES 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COUM:  SSIOM 


Reg:  onal 


con  mlttee 


For   the   Appalachian 
velopment  programs  the 
leommending  $293,200,000  foi 
$50,000,000  for  the  transition 

Tiie  committee  recommends 
tion  of  $300,000  in  the  budg^ 

The  foundation  of  the 
program  is  the  development 
way  system. 

This    system    currently 
3.278  miles  of  highways  and 
2,685   additional  miles  have 
tliorized. 

rKDErAL  po^vxa  commission 

For  the  Federal  Power  Co[nm: 
tlie  committee  is  rec 
610,000  for  1976  and  $8,558,oqo 
transition  quarter. 

This  represents  a  cut  of  $|00.000  in 
the  budget  estimate  for  1976 
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Act   of 
Nuclear 
and 
on  Janu- 


The  committee  is 
500,000  for  the  Nuclear  Regula|oi7 
mission  for  1976  and  $49,230 
transition  period. 

This  represents  an  increas( 
335,000  over  1975  appropriatlqns 
decrease  of  $17,435,000  from 
estimate. 

The   Energy   Reorganiijatioj 
1974  established  ERDA  and 
Regulatory     Commission  — 
they  both  became  operational 
ary  19, 1975. 

The  duties  of  the  NRC  include  nucle.ir 
facility  licensing  and  related  fijnctiohs— 
reactor  .safety  research — and 
grams  and  studies  directed  bj 
ergy  Reorganization  Act. 

The  regulatory  duties  of  the 
sion  include  the  review  and  iici  nsing 
volved  witli  applications  to  construct 
operate  nuclear  powerplants 
maximiun  safety  in  operation. 

The  funds  recommended  ill 
provide  for  a  total  of  2,336 
positions  which  is  an  increase 
positions  over  1975 

lb  should  be  pointed  out  tha 
oixd    Supplemental    Appropria 
for  1975  provides  $44,400,000 
clear  Regulatory  Commission 

These  funds  did  not  become 
to  the  Commission  until  Juni 
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NRC  has  a  substantial  carryover  balance 
from  1975  available  for  1976 — ^m*  Com- 
mittee has  taken  this  carryover  of  funds 
into  account  in  setting  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  1976. 

Tiie  committee  strongly  suppoi*ts  p.U 
01  tlie  activities  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  in  the  public  hitersst. 

j-JiNNESSEE  VALLEY   AUTHORITY 

The  committee  is  recommending  $9.>),- 
754,000  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  1976  and  $27,984,000  for  the 
transition  period. 

This  represents  an  increase  ovei  the 
budget  estimate  of  $11,954,000  for  1976. 
Appropriations  to  the  TVA  are  limited 
to  the  water  resource  development  pro- 
gram and  related  activities  in  the  aipii 
noi-mally  financfd  by  the  Fedtval  C'0\- 
ernment. 

All  TVA  power  projects  begun  since  the 
mid-1950's  have  been  financed  from  its 
electric  power  revenues  and  through  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  notes  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1959. 

Tlie  committee  through  the  years  has 
■strongly  supported  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  snd  the  committee  reflects 
with  great  pride  on  its  consistent  and 
constant  support  of  the  vital  and  im- 
portant programs  of  this  agency. 

TVA  has  many  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, including  flood  damage  prevented, 
electric  power  generated,  navigation  pro- 
moted, reforestation  performed  and  in- 
dustrial development  promoted  and  en- 
couraged. 

Tlie  committee  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned over  the  escalation  of  electric 
power  rates  by  TVA,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  TVA  generally  is  regarded 
as  the  low -cost  ixiwer  yardstick  for  the 
Nation. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee 
recommends  that  TVA  as  quick)^  as  pos- 
sible develop  its  own  coal  resources  and 
open  its  own  mines  on  a  larger  scale  to 
utilize  its  own  coal  supplies  during  tills 
period  of  higher  coal  prices. 

Hopefully,  this  will  hiject  more  com- 
petition into  tlie  coal  market. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  TVA  is 
required  by  law  to  make  annual  payments 
into  the  Treasury  which,  in  the  cm-rent 
year,  are  estimated  to  be  $91,371,000— 
which  is  $3,571,000  more  than  tiie  fiscal 
1975  appropiiation  of  $87,800,000. 

Over  the  years.  TVA  has  paid  $982,- 
781,519  hito  the  U.S.  Treasury— and  the 
total  is  estimated  to  rise  to  $1,078,781,519 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1976.  ^ 

This  total  includes  $245  million  of  re- 
payment on  the  appropriation  invest- 
ment and  $833,781,519  in  interest  on  the 
investment. 

In  addition,  TVA  is  required  by  law 
to  make  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  and 
•t  is  estimated  these  payments  will 
amount  to  $50,172,000  in  fiscal  1976. 

WATER   RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$7,750,000  for  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cu— which  Is  a  decrease  of  $1,920,000 
from  the  budget  request. 

CONCLUSIOK 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chauman, 
tnis  is  a  vital  bill,  an  important  bill,  a  bill 
mat  touches  the  lives  of  virtually  all 
Americans  in  wvery  region  and  in  every 
State. 


This  bill  represents  an  hivestment  in 
the  future  of  America — an  investment 
in  capital  assets  that  will  yield  rich  divi- 
dends in  services  and  benefits  for -our 
people. 

To  repeat:  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $7,211,401.000— an  Uicrease  of 
$153,939,500  over  the  budget  esUmate. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  bill  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mi".  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  j'ield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mi-.  Chainnan. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  very  fine  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  tlie  Subcommit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  and  the  Subcom- 
inittee  on  Energy  and  Development  for 
tlie  usual  magnificent  job  they  have  done 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House.  We  are  all  very  proud  of 
tlic  constructive  and  progressive  work 
that  this  committee  does.  Natm*ally. 
there  are  many  of  us  who  would  like 
more  in  some  areas  tiian  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  furnish,  lunitations  on 
funds  being  as  they  are. 

I  personally  have  some  concern  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  weapons 
jirogram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  to  express  my 
deep  concern  for  certain  oi  the  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons research  and  development  programs. 
One  of  the  most  significant  impacts  is 
related  to  the  reduction  of  $2.4  million 
in  funding  for  the  Minuteman  III  war- 
head. The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  recognized  that  the  Pi-esidenfs 
budget  request  in  this  area  had  been 
held  to  tlie  minimum  acceptable  since  it 
took  into  account  the  length  of  time 
that  cun-ent  warheads  will  remain 
available  for  use  until  replacements 
could  be  developed  and  produced.  The 
i*eduction  in  that  funding  level  will  im- 
pact unfavorably  on  operational  readi- 
ness and  reliability  of  the  current  ICBM 
force.  If  we  are  to  retain  a  \'iable  deter- 
rent force  of  ICBM  missiles,  we  simply 
are  not  in  a  position  to  risk  the  credi- 
bility of  that  deterrent. 

Similarly,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  reduction  of 
$5.5  million  from  the  pi-oduction  fund- 
ing of  the  B-61  bomb.  This  program  will 
also  be  forced  to  absorb  a  significant 
.portion  of  the  $12.5  million  the  commit- 
tee has  euphemistically  assigned  to 
"8liiH)age." 

While  the  committee  report  refers  to 
new  versions  of  tlie  B-61  bomb,  only  one 
model  is  being  delivered  with  the  fiscal 
year  1976  funding,  the  B-61.  Mod  2.  The 
reduction  will  cause  a  lengthy  delay  In 
the  delivery  of  these  new  weapons.  The 
significance  here  is  that  the  B-61  Is  op- 
erationally superior,  safer  and  more  se- 
cure than  the  older  bombs  it  will  replace. 
It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  one 
would  opt  for  less  security  and  less  safety 
and  less  deteiTent  credibility  in  light  of 
the  public  clamor  of  late. 

The  new  versions  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report  ai-e  options  under 
study  and  some  very  long  lead  tooling  to 
replace  various  weapon  components  with 
new  safety  and  security  features.  The 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
long  encouraged  research  and  develop- 
ment to  improve  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  hi^ily  de- 
sirable that  these  improvements  be  in- 
coi-porated  in  the  stockpile  by  replace- 
ment of  our  older  weapons.  There  are 
fli-m  schedules  for  the  use  of  all  B-61 
components  now  in  production.  Produc- 
tion of  new  components  will  not  liegin 
vmtil  final  decisions  are  made  on  new 
;;afety  and  security  features. 

Apart  from  the  imp>act  of  our  nuclear 
deten-ent  postm-e,  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  these  recommended  reductions 
is  their  effect  on  employment.  If  tliis 
*24.4  million  reduction  is  allowed  to 
stand,  over  700  ERDA  contractor  em- 
jJloyees  will  have  to  be  laid  off.  Hai-dest 
hit  will  be  the  Bendix  Plant  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.*  and  Union  Carbide's  Y-12 
plant  in  Oak  Ridge.  Temi.  Employment 
in  the  weapons  production  plants  is  al- 
leady  scheduled  to  drop  by  over  2.000 
employees.  This  added  reduction  coines 
nt  a  vei-y  inopportune  time. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  United  States  is  re- 
i!  ^firming  its  commitment  and  its  deter- 
mination to  presei-ve  peace  and  freedom. 
A  nuclear  deteiTent  posture  second  to 
none  is  essential  to  our  national  security. 
Particularly  during  the  SALT  II  nego- 
tiations, our  counti-y  must  demonsti-ate 
its  adiierence  to  a  policy  of  sti'ong  de- 
lense.  In  the  intei-est  of  the  security  of 
our  coimtry  and  to  avoid  additional  un- 
employment, there  should  not  be  any  re- 
duction in  the  funds  for  the  ERDA 
weapons  program  requested  in  the 
Pi-esident's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  fine  job  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  done  in  tills  complex 
and  difficult  bill.  I  would  submit,  how- 
ever, that  the  $24,4  million  reduction  in 
v,eapons  research  and  development  is 
worthy  of  serious  reconsideration  at  the 
approiHlate  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I,  too. 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  frcnn  Teimessee  (Mr.  Eviks) 
for  doing  such  a  remarkable  job  in  bring- 
ing before  the  House  this  magnificent 
piece  of  legislation.  I  likewise  compli- 
ment all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
committee  for  including  in  the  bill  funds 
for  the  Red  River  Lake  in  my  congres- 
sional district 

I  have  known  the  Red  River  Valley 
and  its  people  for  more  than  45  years. 
In  trav^ing  through  the  area,  many 
times  I  have  been  stopped  by  high  water, 
and  have  had  to  detour  many  miles  to 
get  to  where  I  was  going. 

Along  an  ordinarily  petuseful  looking 
little  river,  people  have  had  to  evacuate 
their  homes — not  just  once  or  twice  in 
a  generation,  but  annually.  And  some- 
times several  times  a  year. 

Places  of  business  are  flooded  and  mer- 
chants have  seen  their  stoek  go  fkMtIng 
down  the  stream.  Crops  are  destrogred 
in  the  fields  time  and  again.  Fences  are 
washed  away  and  bams  are  damageiL- 
In  a  sudden  rise,  cattle  can  drown  In 
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their  bottomland  pastures.  More  often 
(hey  die  of  pDeumonla  or  other  disease 
0?  the  lilgh  water  recedes.       ' 

The  losses  run  Into  hundreds  of  thou- 
.--ands  of  dollars  when  the  Red  River  rises 
•  !-om  its  banks. 

Recentlj',  efforts  to  do  something  abouC 
these  floods  and  to  help  tliese  people  lutve 
been  threatened.  The  opponents  wanted 
to  strike  the  $1  miUion  appropriation 
in  the  name  of  environmental  preserva- 
ioii.  This  claim  is  without  foundation. 

Th#y  say  that  construction  of  the  lake 
will  damage  the  scenic  and  emironment- 
ally  Important  Upper  Gorge.  Ttiis  is  the 
rugged  area  where  the  Red  River  cuts 
down  through  the  western  edge  of  the 
Cumberland  Plateau.  It  is  in  fa<;t  a  beau- 
tiful area  that  sliould  be  prcsei-ved.  And 
that  Is  why.  years  ago.  it  was  included 
in  the  lands  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional FV>rest.  Even  today  the  Forest 
Sei-vice  is  acquiring  additional  lands  in 
the  general  area. 

I  can  say  to  you  iionestly  and  finally 
that  the  Upper  Gorge  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  construction  of  the  Red  River 
Lake.  The  opposition  to  the  project  is 
based  largely  upon  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  dam  site  and  about  the  levels 
of  tlie  propo.sed  seasonal  and  flood  con- 
trol pools. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  histoi-y  of  tlie 
project  and  attempt  to  show  how  the 
misunderstanding  came  about. 

More  than  20  j-ears  ago,  residents  of 
the  valley  in  Powell,  Menifee.  Wolfe, 
Clark,  and  Estill  Counties  fonned  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Red  River  Valley 
Flood  Protection  Association.  Their  sole 
aim  was  to  call  attention  to  their  prob- 
lem, and  to  convince  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  that  a  dam  should  be 
built  to  restrain  tlie  floods  that  regu- 
larly plagued  them. 

A  decade  after  the  organization  came 
into  being,  the  Corps  of  Engliaeers  rec- 
ommended construction  of  a  dam  and 
flood  control  reservoir,  and  the  Congress 
authorized  It  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 

)9«>2. 

The  fli-st  $50,000  for  advance  engi- , 
neerin?  and  design  was  appropriated  In 
1963,  and  the  project  was  underway.  We 
Appropriated  $400,000  with  which  to  com- 
mence construction  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  num- 
ber of  environmental  groups  and  In- 
terested Individuals  from  outside  the 
area  raised  the  cry  that  the  project 
would  destroy  a  miique  natural  wilder- 
ness area,  the  Upper  Gorge.  As  the  proj- 
ect was  their  designed,  the  proposed  sea- 
sonal pool  level  was  757  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  would  indeed  have  intruded  sub- 
stantiaDy  Into  the  floor  of  the  Upper 
Gorge.  Consideration  then  turned  to  an 
alternate  site  that  had  prerloiisly  been 
studied  by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  with 
the  principal  dam  structure  some  S.5 
miles  downstream  from  the  original  site. 
The  seasonal  pool  level  was  determined 
to  ^  703  feet,  and  would  extend  only  as 
far  as  1.5  mUes  below  the  mouth  of  Swift 
Camp  Creek,  the  downstream  limit  of 
,the  Upper  Gorge. 

Ite  Slem  Club  had  been  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  project  at  the  upper 
site.  Bat  in  eongreasiaoal  testimony  be- 
fon  the  AppropriatiotDe  Committee  in 
196S,  Mr.  WilUam  R.  Holstein.  repre- 
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senting  the  Kentucky 

Sierra  Club,  made  tliis  statement 

As  a  choice  between  the 
certainly  the  lower  site  Is 
that  will  come  closer  to 
ol  view.  It  costs  more  money 
pioney.  It  provides  for  watei 
control,  water  controls,  and 
ranee  of  recreational  experlet^es 
ve  are  requesting  that  funds 
approved  for  construction  of 
Dam  be  u-sed  to  proceed  ^<  itl 
f!c<'\  iLstream  site. 
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Mr.  Holstein  was  not  aloi 
ing  the  lower  site.  In  a 
Mrs.  Ban-y  Binghr.m.  vice 
the  Courier-Journal  srnd  Lo 
Co  .  spevking  in  her  capaci 
vation  chainnan  of  the 
rieii  Club,  supported  constr 
downstream  site.  And  there 

Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn 
j-ite.   but   put  his  State 
.'■olidly  b»^)iind   the  lower 
tion. 

Kent'icky  s  i.»reatly  respelt 
inijed  Senator  John   Sherpi 
novv  our  Ambassador  to 
sa'.v  to  it  that  both 
ponents  of  the  original  di 
treated  fairly  in  the  hearinis 
ate  and  House  committees 
attention    to    the    testimoty 
studies  of  the  Corps  of  Er 

In  tlie  erid.  Senator  Cqop 
solidly  on  the  side  of  biuldii^ 
at   the  lower  site — the 
President  Ford's  budget 
million  for  construction 
which  today's  bill  makes 

When  the  lower  site  \va 
\va.s  ■I'iewed  all  atouiid  as  a 
lor  enviionmentalisiu  nnd 
menialistti. 

There  followed  several  y 
and  impoundments  of  funds 
after  another  beset  the 
and  its  budget  managers.  M 
of    enviromnental    impact 
and  then  filings  of  lesponsei 
inj's  of  expanded 
statements,  lawsuit.?, 
press,  bus  tours,  walks  bji 
Court  Justice,  and  vaiious 
of  activity. 

In  the  meantime,  we 
to  have  floods.  Valley  i 
tinned  to  be  routed  out  of 
regularly,  and  have 
their  property  damaged, 
crippled  or  killed,  and 
rupted. 

This  spring,  the  floods 
ticularly   troublesome,   for 
have  sent  the  Red  River  ou 
several  times. 

Last  month,  at  last, 
Army   Callaway    decided 
enough  of  the  argument. 
Council  on  Environmental 
the  environmental  Impact 
the  Red  River  project  is 
that  It  has  dealt  with  all 
of  concern. 

In  a  May  27  letter  to 
Peterson  of  the  CEQ.  he 

The  final  environmental 
recognizes  that  construction 
of  the  project  will  have  somi 
pactB,  but  we  think  that  flood 
aupply,  and  recreational 
accrue  are  sufficient  to  offset 
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ject as  presently  formulated  refcrcsents 
best  solution  to  the  diverse  r^eds 
basin. 

Tlie  Aimy  Secretary  contir  ued 
Although  there  is  organized 
this  project,  there  la  also  sl{, 
port  within  the  region  from 
landowners  and  many  organi; 
sress  has  endorsed  the  project 
junds  for  initiation  of  construcAoii 
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sup- 

downstream 

Con- 
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.^t  a  late  hour  in  the  ^. 
.suit  seeking  to  halt  the  project 
in  Federal  District  Court  in  . 
some  125  miles  from  the  Red 
ley  where  the  people  most 
about  this  project  live,  and 
floods  occur.  But  it  was  filed  ._ 
another  Federal  court  dlstilcf, 
v.as  patently  inconvenient  „ 
people  to  attend  hearings  and 
vic'vs  known. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  thai 
residents  have  now  organized 
a  distinguished  Kentucky  lav 
'lave  filed  to  Intervene  on  be  lalf 
United  States.  They  do  not  ^ant 
their  project  dissolve  in  a 
le.ss  Utigation. 

In  my  view,  the  suit  to  stoi 
tion  Is  but  frivolous  and 
tion.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  pi 
gorge — that  has  already  been 
of.  The  gorge  is  going  to  be 
The  purpose  of  the  suit  is 
and  drag  out.  and  to  thwart 
the  local  people  of  the  valley 
v.iielmingly  support  the  pr 
they  have  supported  it  for  a 
decades. 

Even  the  Council  on  Env 
Quality,  which  has  questioned 
of  the  impact  statement, 
the  trail  of  opposition  Is  at  ar 

Chairman  Peterson  wrote 
5  letter  to  Secretary  Callawjay 

The  decision  as  to  whether  to 
this  project,  weighing  benefits  aiainst 
rests  with  the  Army. 

Ke  is  right. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers 
partment  of  the  Army  hav< 
with  the  law.  The  opponents 
their  day — Indeed  they  have 
months  and  their  years.  Theli 
has  been  spread  upon  the 
appropriate  committees  of 
after  year  for  nearly  a  decade, 
has  been  presented  in  the 
the  house  organs  of  their 
without  the  benefit  of  balanci^ 
demurrer. 

Now,  It  all  comes  down  to 
The  need  of  those  hundreds 
the  Red  River  Valley  for  flood 
far  outweighs  any  advei*se 
it  is  slight  indeed — ^upon  th< 
Upper  Gorge. 

I  have  asked  the  Corps  of 
to  give  me  a  brief,  concise 
what  the  effect  of  the  Red 
will  be  upon  the  Upper  Gorge 
statement  I  received,  and  I  w 
it  with  the  Members: 


aid 


The  upper  gorge  Is  generally 
section  of  the  Red  River  running 
Camp  Creek  to  Route  740  and  I 
miles  In  length.  This  segment, 
been  designated  as  a  wild  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucify, 
pli'tcly  midoveloped  and  Is 
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foot  trails  or  canoes.  White  water  condi- 
tions with  flows  suitable  for  canoeing  gen- 
erally occur  only  two  months  during  the 
spring  in  this  segment. 

The  project's  major  impact  will  occur  be- 
low the  area  defined  as  the  tipper  Gorge.  The 
water  supply  pool  at  elevation  703  will  ex- 
tend only  as  far  as  a  point  l.S  miles  below 
SwUt  Camp  Creek.  The  flood  control  pool  at 
elevation  759  extends  about  3  mUes  above 
Swift  Camp  Creek.  As  the  top  of  bank  ele- 
vation of  the  Ivor  in  the  vicinity  of  Swift 
Camp  Creek  Is  725  feet.  It  would  require  the 
impoundment  of  floodwaters  In  excess  of  this 
elevation  to  have  any  effect  on  the  area  at 
all.  Hydrologlc  studies  have  Indicated  floods 
exceeding  this  elevation  wiU  occur  on  an 
average  of  about  once  every  3  years  during 
the  faU  and  winter  months  (December 
through  mld-AprU)  when  Its  impact  oa 
vegetation  would  be  minimal. 

Floods  above  this  elevation  during  the 
spring  and  summer  growing  season  (mid- 
April  through  November)  would  occur  In- 
frequently (twice  during  tlie  30  year  period 
of  record)  and  would  be  of  short  dxiratten 
so  their  impact  on  vegetation  would  be  mini- 
mal. Based  on  the  time  of  occ\irrence  or  the 
duration  of  flooding  in  the  affected  area  of 
the  upper  gorge.  It  is  believed  that  the  proj- 
ect will  not  have  a  significant  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  area. 

That  is  the  end  of  tlie  statonent. 

If  th3re  are  thase  my  friends  who  say, 
"Look  here,  even  the  corps  admits  that  at 
full  flood  control  i)ool  at  elevation  759, 
there  will  be  some  flooding  in  the  Upper 
Gorge,"  the  answer  is  simple: 

Of  coin-se.  there  will  be  some  flooding 
above  elevation  759 — estimated  by  hy- 
drologlsts  to  be  once  every  3  years  in 
winter  and  twice  every  30  years  in  spilng 
and  siunmer.  But  the  Upper  Gorge  floods 
now,  with  no  dam  at  all.  Water  rises  in 
the  gorge,  every  time  there  is  a  big  rain. 
Trees  are  pushed  over.  Wildlife  scurries 
to  shelter.  Big  boulders  break  oflf  the 
cliffs  and  go  timibling  dov.-n  the  gox'ge. 

Yet  somehow  over  the  centuries,  Uie 
tiny  little  dai-ter  fish,  a  unique  species,  is 
still  there,  going  unconcerned  about  Its 
fish  bushaess  just  as  it  has  always  done. 
They  survived  a  25-year  logging  period 
where  splash  dams  were  constructed  to 
float  logs  downstream.  And  the  unique 
association  of  beech  and  sycamoi-e 
trees— a  scientific  marvel — ^Is  still  there 
for  squiiTCls  to  climb  and  visiting  biol- 
ogists to  walk  aroimd  and  measure. 
There  is  not  any  perceptible  change,  and 
there  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  In  the  gorge. 

But  tliere  may  well  be  a  change  in  the 
area  surrounding  the  gorge  and  In  the 
vaney  generally  If  this  project  is  today 
spurred  on  to  completion. 

Red  River  Lake  holds  out  tlie  promise 
of  development  and  prosperity  that  has 
not  often  shared  In  the  good  times  the 
United  States  has  experienced  in  the 
past.  There  is  not  much  industry  in 
Menifee  and  Wolfe  Counties,  where  most 
of  the  gorge  is  located,  or  in  Powell 
County,  where  most  ot  the  flood  damage 
occurs. 

hi  March  of  this  year,  Menifee  County 
Had  an  unemployment  rate  of  16.5  per- 
cent. By  April  it  had  risen  to  20.7  per- 
cent. We  do  not  know  where  it  stands 
today  and  the  figures  for  Mary  are  not 
w  yet. 

Powell  County  had  an  unemployment 
rate  of  18.4  percent  in  March.  And  lu 
Apnl  It  stood  at  15.2  percent. 

The  development  that  Red  River  Lake 
i-y  expected  to  spur  will  ahnost  Inevitably 


bring  expanded  eniploymeut  opportuni- 
ties into  this  neglected  area.  That  has 
been  the  history  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

This  is  an  intangible  that  is  not  flg- 
m*ed  into  the  benefit  to  cost  ratio  oi  this 
project,  but  it  is  a  real  booefit  all  the 
same.  I  have  every  confidence  it  will  be 
reflected  in  the  economic  figures  of  that 
area  in  the  future. 

On  another  point,  let  me  assure  the 
House  that  the  contx'oversy  is  not  one  of 
euviromnentalist  versus  destructionist. 

Tlie  people  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
have  long  practiced  the  kind  of  conser- 
vation policies  promoted  by  the  exten- 
sion .service  of  the  State  university,  and 
have  canied  on  pitictices  of  conservation 
dictated  by  their  own  native  sense  of 
thrift  and  good  judgment.  Tliese  are  not 
people  out  to  ravage  the  earth  or  to  de- 
spoil the  countryside  In  which  they  live— 
and  in  which  some  of  their  families  have 
lived  for  nearly  200  years. 

These  are  real  environmentalists.  They 
love  their  land  and  they  work  hard  to 
presei-ve  theh*  farms  and  woodlands, 
their  gorges,  and  their  splendid  natural 
bridges. 

They  do  not  see  anything  inconsist- 
ent—I  do  not  think  you  will,  either — tn 
wanUng  a  flood  control  reservoir  that 
will  preserve  their  eountiry  from  rampant 
erosion  and  which  does  not  impair  or 
defile  the  many  spots  of  wilderness 
splendor  which  they  treasure. 

As  I  have  told  some  of  you  before, 
this  is  really  a  modest  project.  It  does 
not  span  a  broad  river  like  the  Missis- 
sippi or  the  Missouri,  nor  does  it  affect 
thousands  of  square  miles  as  do  some 
of  the  great  Colorado  River  works. 

The  main  structure  is  a  little  rock-fill 
dam  141  feet  high,  with  a  hlll-to-hlll 
crest  length  of  about  1,800  feet— just 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  long. 

At  its  normal  water  sivply  pool  at 
elevation  703.  the  lake  will  be  only  1,546 
acres.  You  know  we  have  many  farms 
lu  central  Kentucky  bifiser  than  that 
And  the  flood  control  pool  at  tiptop 
caiMicity  is  only  3,177  acres.  And  please 
remember  that  It  will  not  get  brim  full 
except  once  every  3  years  in  winter  and 
about  twice  in  30  years  in  summer. 

The  1975  cost  estimate  for  the  entire 
project  Is  only  $29,600,000.  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  $3.9  million  of  that, 
and  the  corps  win  have  already  expended 
about  $2  million  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  That  leaves  only  $24.6  million  to 
go  over  the  next  several  years  when  the 
project  is  imder  construction. 

I  might  say  to  the  House  that  the 
people  down  in  the  Red  River  Valley  find 
it  a  UtUe  hard  tx>  understand  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  little  project. 

To  them,  it  seems  a  bit  lacking  in 
charity  for  some  of  their  neighbors  down 
In  a  place  like  Chiciimati,  secure  behind 
their  floodwalls,  or  in  Lexhigton,  on  a 
broad  high  plain  where  the  floodwaters 
never  come,  to  say  "Save  Red  River." 

When  a  fellow  is  busy  trying  to  pull 
the  mud  out  of  his  parlor  after  one  of 
these  floods,  and  has  his  wet  mattress  out 
di-ying  on  the  roof,  he  is  not  likely  to  feel 
too  kindly  toward  someone  who  assails 
lilm  with  a  slogan— "Save  Red  River." 
Along  about  that  time,  he  thlniks  there 
ought  to  be  some  concern  for  saving  the 
people  who  live  on  the  banks. 
My  people  want  to  know  why  they 


cannot  have  flood  protection,  too.  They 
are  good  dtteens  who  pay  their  taxes 
and  obey  the  law.  And  they  are  entitled 
to  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  glad  the  House  is  today  backing 
up  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  telling 
the  Corps  of  Engineei-s  to  proceed  with 
this  good  work  for  the  people  of  the  Red 
River  Valley. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
L-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  T  yield  to  the 
K?ntleman  from  Texas. 

.\Ii-.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want 
to  add  my  comments  to  those  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  who  has  done 
more  to  provide  capital  investment  and 
jobs  for  this  country  than  saaybodf  T 
know  of.  I  just  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  wffl  the 
eentlenuin  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yldd  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Perth 
.'Vmboy,  N.J. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wen 
acquainted  with  the  larger  work  ha  these 
new  areas  that  may  be  new  to  some 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  on  a  matter 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  me,  my  dis- 
trict, and  most  importantly,  to  the  ef- 
fort to  find,  as  quickly  as  possible,  prom- 
ising alternative  sources  of  energy. 

The  Tokomak  fusion  test  reactor 
<  Project  No.  76-»-a)  is  an  important  and 
urgent  project  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment off  fusion  power.  Fusion  looks 
very  promising  as  a  source  of  power  for 
large-scale  use  in  providing  for  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  future.  In  contrast  to 
nuclear  fission  plants,  nuclear  fusion  em- 
ploys inexpensive,  readily  available  and 
Inexhaustible  fuels.  It  is  an  environmen- 
tally clean  process  that  does  not  create 
waste  disposal  problems  nor  does  it  re- 
sult In  a  product  which  could  be  used  in 
nuclear  weaponry. 

The  Tokomak  project  Is  long  range  in 
nature.  If  the  schedule  Is  met,  construc- 
tion of  the  test  reactor  will  be  completed 
In  5  years.  "ITie  ERDA  goal  Is  for  a  dem- 
onstration fusion  power  reactor  In  the 
mid  to  late  I990's.  The  project  is  located 
at  the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  I^ibo- 
ratory  in  Plainsboro,  N.J,,  where  much 
of  our  Important  nuclear  research  has 
been  perfoiined. 

Finally,  although  this  project  can 
hanuy  be  considered  only  one  of  local 
New  Jersey  Interest  considering  the  fu- 
ture Impact  of  such  a  good  source  of 
energy.  It  is  very  much  one  of  concern  to 
my  constituents  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  My  aiea  alone  has 
33,000  people  unemployed.  A  sizable  por- 
tion of  that  Is  in  the  consti-uctlon  Indus- 
try. Needless  to  say,  this  project  is  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
my  State. 

The  Joint  Report  on  Euei-gy  Rei>earcli 
and  Development  Administration  Au- 
thorization legislation  (H.R.  3474)  con- 
tained language  which  is  highly  sup- 
IKJrtive  of  the  Tckomak  project: 

ThLs  project  Is  a  major  milestone  required 
10  meet  the  ERDA  goal  of  ,-»  .  .  .  reactor  lu 
t.!ie  mid  to  late  l09Q's. 

Dortag  the  Joint  Committee  hearing  on 
this  project,  ERDA  officiate  testified  that 
.i:rthorlzatiou  and  appropriation  of  the  f23 
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mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  tlie  subse- 
quent timely  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  remaining  funds  needed  for  the 
project  would  permit  the  project  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  with  anticipated  savings  of  $10 
million  In  costs  and  completion  of  the 
project  one  year  earlier.  The  committee 
Uelieves  that  EDRA  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  to  realize  these  dollar 
sftviugs  ^nd  time  savings,  and  accordingly 
recommends  that  an  additional  $15.5  million 
i"or  fiscal  year  1976  and  i«4  mUIUin  for  the 
transition  period  be  aitthorlzed  and  uiges 
that  these  additional  aiiioutus  be  appro- 
priated for  this  project. 

It  seems  only  logical — r-ciisideiiiig  the 
savings  involved,  considering  the  im- 
portant nature  of  tliis  project,  and  con- 
sidering the  economic  impact  on  my 
State — that  the  Tokomak  project  should 
be  funded  at  the  recommended  level  of 
$23  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $7 
million  for  the  transition  quarter.  Only 
with  that  funding  can  the  project  be 
completed  on  schedule  without  additional 
cost  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  ERDA  authorization,  passed  by 
the  House  last  week,  contains  a  request 
for  $23  million  to  get  the  project  mov- 
ing. The  Public  Works  Subcommittee  has 
recommended  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  It  might  not  appear  to  be  impor- 
tant that  the  project  be  fully  funded  in 
its  first  year  of  construction,  but  it  is 
indeed.  Lacking  the  $8  mUllon  of  the 
total  amount  of  $23  million  requested  can 
automatically  delay  the  project  by  up  to 
a  year  and  certainly  contribute  to  in- 
creased costs  over  and  beyond  the  $215 
million  projected  for  the  5-year  program. 
The  large  motor  generators  so  vital  to 
the  project  require  4  years  for  delivery. 
Should  the  laboratory  not  be  able  to  com- 
mence the  design  and  order  the  genera- 
tors, the  scheduled  date  of  completion 
is  Impossible.  Lacking  tlie  $8  million, 
construction  of  facility  and  buildings 
will  be  delayed  when  they  are  needed  to 
be  raised  immediately. 

Also,  it  is  quite  understandable  that 
at  the  present  time,  reasonable  bids  for 
construction  would  be  more  easily  avail- 
able than  they  might  be  in  the  future. 
1  am  sure  that  this  body  and  Congress 
would  very  much  like  to  save  money  in 
the  process  of  developing  and  research- 
ing a  promising  source  of  energy  for  the 
future.  As  can  be  noted  by  the  telegram 
below,  the  result  could  very  possible  mean 
a  $10  million  cost  increase  for  the  project. 
In  short,  a  savings  of  $8  million  this  fiscal 
year,  can  very  well  mean  an  expenditure 
of  $;,0  million  in  the  end.  Certainly.  It  is 
well  worth  the  addition  of  $8  million  in 
this  bm. 

Mrs.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Loulsiatdt!    S 

Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Vise  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  particularly  the 
Public  Worlcs  Subcommittee,  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  have  done  on  the  public 
woiics  for  water  and  power  development 
and  energy  research  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  I  realize  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  the  necessary  hard 
choices  to  fund  worthy  projects  all  over 
the  Nation,  and  therefore  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  its  wisdom 
in  providing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers with  additional  funds  for  studies, 
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general  construction,  flood  cofit 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
tiy's  wateiTvays. 

As  a  Representative  of  the 
tan  area  of  New  Orleans,  the 
est  port  in  the  Nation.  I  am  . 
pleased  that  the  committee 
the  critical  problems  caused  by 
ing  which  occurs  at   most 
ports.  Ports  which  experience 
ing  cannot  consistently  accomn 
largest,  fully  loaded  vessels;  in 
ing  the  fli-st  2  months  of  1975 
of  New  Orleans  wa.s  depiived 
than  $5  million  in  economic 
cause  of  shoaling  in  Southwest 
entrances  to  our  port  area 
maintained  at  all  times  and 
passes  should  be  deepened, 
work  we  need  more  efficient  dr 
I  was  encouraged  by  testimo:  ly 
tlie  Public  Works  Subcommitte 
private  sector  plans  to  constr 
three  new  hopper  dredges. 

The  committee  report  itself 
it  takes  a  long  period  of  tim« 
this  equipment  which  cost  in 
$20  million  each.  In  light  of  the 
Dredging  Study  completed  in 
Arthur    D.    Little    organizaticji 
found  that  9  to  11.5  new- 
minimum ,  are  needed  in  the 
years,  the  committee  has 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
struction  of  a  new  hopper  dr 
place  the  McKemie  whicli  s 
I  am  veiT  pleased  at  this  actikn 
am  hopeful  that  construction 
xmderway  soon. 

In   addition   the   National 
Study  recommends  the  w 
grading  of  existing  dredges  in 
fleet:  extensive  work  of  tliis 
3  to  4  months,  depending  on 
the  equipment.  As  many  of 
well,  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
per  dredges  used  to  maintain 
has  been  reduced  in  numbers 
cent  in  the  past  35  years;  in  _ 
corps  operated  27  hopper  dredg4s 
day  it  has  only  15.  At  the  same 
workload  has  increased 
day  the  average  age  of  these 
Engineers'  dredges  is  28.5  years 
dredge  spends  an  average  of  1 
repair.  This  month  of  repair 
lost  due  to  travel  time  from 
the  next  represents  a  20-  to 
loss  of  potential  work-time 
ready  inadequate  fleet  that 
exists. 

Clearly  there  is  a  critical  neec 
dredges  to  maintain  U.S.  f 
wish  to  praise  the  committee -- 
ing  funds  toward  the  construct^n 
new  dredge  and  I  fully  welcome 
of  private  dredging  concerns 
vital  field. 

However,  due  to  the  time 
necessarily  exists  in  constructing 
mammoth  and  sophisticated 
dredging  equipment  together 
fact  that  the  corps*  current 
idly  deteriorating,  I  urge  the 
tee  to  consider  further  direc 
dredge  appropriations  in  the 
ture.  It  has  been  estimated 
the  most  optimistic  projections 
construction  prove  true,  there 
be  a  serious  shortfall  of  dredges 
1992.  For  example.  If  the  pi 
were  to  build  19  dredges 
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.Tp.d  1992,  and  if  the  Corps  of  Ei  gineers 
builds  6  replacement  dredges — Ir  eluding 
the  replacement  of  the  sunken  J  IcKen- 
zle — between  now  and  1983.  th  xe  will 
-still  be  a  deficiency  of  2  to  4  dree  ges  per 
.vear  between  now  and  1992. 

An  adequate  and  efficient  dredge  opera- 
tion by  both  the  Corps  of  Engine  ;i"s  and 
the  private  sector  is  required  t<  main- 
tain tlie  entrances  cf  U.S.  ports  so  that 
sliipping  can  proceed  unimpedi  d.  Ac- 
coiding  to  a  report  of  the  Mariti  ne  Ad- 
ministration. The  foreign  trade  which 
pas.ses  through  U.S.  ports  contril  utes  $3 
billion  per  year  to  the  general  f  mds  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  form  of  cus- 
toms collections;  at  the  same  tin  e  these 
1.6  billion  tons  of  commerce  p>r  year 
creates  4.1  million  direct  and  ndirect 
jobs  and  adds  $1  billion  per  year  to  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  The  foreig  n  com- 
merce which  passes  through  our  ports  is 
a  vital  link  in  the  intermodal  trar  sporta- 
tlon  network  of  our  Nation,  an  1  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  passage  of  i  tiis  bill 
and  further  suggest  that  the  coi  imlttee 
consider  in  the  near  futiu-e  mak  ing  the 
needed  investments  in  equipment  to  keep 
our  poi'ts  open. 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^'iU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yiel  I  to  the 
spntleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairmai  ,  as  a 
new  Member,  I  would  like  to  exp  ess  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  fro  n  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNs)  and  to  the  ommit- 
tee  for  this  fine  bill  and  what  It  will  do 
in  this  country  by  putting  peop  e  back 
to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  appreciation  not  only  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  but  to 
the  ranking  minority  member,  tl  le  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myej  s)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  o.f  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  the  subcommit  ee  has 
brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  this  eve  ling,  as 
the  chairman  has  very  ably  presented, 
which  is  a  very  comprehensive  am  a  very 
broad  bill  which  will  start  to  pre  ide  for 
the  needs  of  this  Nation  for  the  future. 
The  bill  includes  funds  for  ene-gy  re- 
search as  well  as  funding  for  conse  rvation 
of  water,  improved  water  transpc  rtatlon 
and  national  security.  Tonight,  we  are 
facing  a  situation  in  the  countrj  which 
could  because  this  country  did  n  it  take 
the  necessary  action  a  few  years  ago  to 
prepare  for  the  needed  energy  o  today 
and  for  the  future.  This  bill  that  we  are 
considering  tonight  mak^  an  efl  ort  to- 
ward providing  for  energy  for  the  future 
and  for  energy  research  for  new  lources 
of  energy,  trying  to  anticipate  w  tat  the 
energy  needs  will  be  5  years  fro  n  now, 
or  in  the  f  utm'e  at  any  point. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  going  o  take 
a  lot  of  energy  to  run  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  so  a  major  part  of  th  is  par- 
ticular bill  does  address  Itself  to  the 
energy  needs  of  the  future.  Anothe  r  facet 
of  our  economy  which  is  very  ne  essary 
is  tiie  conservation  of  water  ant  other 
natural  resources.  This  bill  aga  n  ad- 
d -esses  itself  to  the  proper  use  af  our 
water  resources;  storing  water  hi  the 
right  areas;  making  water  work  for  ua 
in.'"t(od  of  us  working  for  water, 
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We  are  expanding  in  this  bill  some- 
what the  navigation  capacity  of  oiu* 
streams.  We  have  these  streams  and  they 
had  better  work  for  us  for  na\igatlon. 

In  this  bill  we  have  54  percent  for 
Eneigy  Reseaich  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Only  37  percent  is  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Emeau  of  Reclama- 
tion. But  again,  in  this  particular  area 
we  are  addi-essing  the  fact  of  reclaim- 
ing arid  lands  in  the  West,  providing  for 
hydropower  where  it  is  practical,  thus 
bringing  on  more  energy.  So  again,  we 
are  disclosing  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  future. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  had  several 
bills  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  Con- 
gress providing  for  "emergency" — and 
I  use  the  word  "emergency"  in  quotation 
marks  because  it  has  become  a  practice 
in  tiie  House  if  we  want  to  get  a  bill 
passed,  we  attacli  tlic  label  "emergency" 
to  its  title.  We  have  had  several  emer- 
gency employment  bills.  This  bill  does 
not  Increase  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  systems.  These  are  highly 
labor  intensified,  because  in  the  past 
few  years  we  have  .seen  that  we  have  not 
adequately  acted  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  locks  and  dams  and  natm'al  resources 
of  this  comitry.  Much  work  is  needed. 
We  are  providing  iuorea.sed  funds  for  this 
work. 

So,  tliis  committee  has  addiessed  it- 
self to  the  problem  where  it  is  a  highly 
labor  intensified  type,  where  we  can  put 
people  to  work  right  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  9  percent  of  thLs  bill  i-j 
for  Independent  offices.  The  largest  in 
this  category  is  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  a  brandnew  Commission. 
For  the  first  time,  this  Congress  will  be 
funding  tlie  NRC,  realizing  that  the  reg- 
ulatory commission  for  nuclear  and 
atomic  power  is  tliis  agency.  We  are 
adequately  funding  this  new  Commission 
for  the  Job  it  has  to  do  and  the  lai-gest 
part  of  the  9  percent  goes  to  NRC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  the  chair- 
man cf  the  subcommittee  has  said,  does 
look  to  tlie  future.  It  is  allocating  funds 
to  the  proper  proportion.  We  have  tried 
to  make  the  pr<H)er  allocation  of  those 
funds.  Ilie  committee  has  worked  hard. 
The  nine  volumes  of  our  hearings  indi- 
cate the  hard  work  of  the  committee.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  generosity  In 
always  behig  fair  and  giving  the  minority 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  minority 
had  evers'  opportunity  to  question 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  especially  the 
Btaff  very  much,  because  they  all  did  a 
tremendous  job.  This  bill  came  to  the 
floor  vei-y  quickly  after  the  hearings.  In 
fact,  the  staff  put  together  Uie  report 
the  Members  have  lii  theh*  hand.s,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  an.swer  all  the 
Members'  questions.  They  did  a  tremen- 
dous job.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  we 
do  tliank  the  staff  for  a  very  fine  Job 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  an  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Misi^.ssippi 
'Mr.  Whittew)  . 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a 
Pleasure  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee. 
Particularty  ia  view  of  the  membership 
and  the  work  ot  the  chnirmsn  and  rtafT. 


I  tliJnk  we  have  bought  out  a  vei-j-  fine 
biU. 

At  tins  time,  when  we  have  removed 
.silver  f i-om  our  coinage,  gold  from  behind 
our  cun-eney,  when  we  have  major  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  impei-ative 
that  we  take  care  of  and  develop  our 
land,  our  streams,  and  our  harbors  for 
it  is  to  these  resom-ces  we  must  look  to 
meet  om-  problems. 

If  we  leave  to  our  childien  a  ricii  land, 
iully  developed  and  protected,  they  can 
make  it  fine.  If  in  tmn  we  left  them  all 
the  money  in  the  world  and  a  womout 
laud,  then  they  would  be  like  the  people 
of  India  and  other  womout  countiies 
of  the  world.  Our  distinguished  Chaii-- 
mau,  Joe  Evins  of  Tennessee,  and  Con- 
gressman Myees  of  Indiana  have  pointed 
out  tiie  many  projects  and  program.^ 
whJcli  we  have  provided  for  all  our  coun- 
try. I  shall  limit  myself  to  spellhig  out 
for  the  record,  the  projects  included 
bc'-ein  for  my  State  of  MLssisKlppi. 

eOf<3TRUCTION,  GENERAL 


Budget  estintate, 

fhcal  yeai  1976       Ci)niiiitU«e  otluuiiiici.' 


PUa> 
CdiistrucUoii       Ring  Con^Uutiii 


Plan- 
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UUwtatics, 
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(N)  Vaioo  River, 
B«lnni  Bridire 
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Wood  cqfitrol 
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purposes  not 
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Cow  Pen  Creek,  Horn  Lake,  Miss.— 
The  committee  has  provided  funds  in  the 
bill,  under  section  205  projects,  for  the 
Cow  Pen  Creek  flood  control  project.  The 
Corps  is  urged  to  proceed  with  this  vi- 
tally needed  flood  control  project. 

Cqinrnlttce  alloufanr/' 
Operation  and  tnalntcnauce: 

BQoxl   Harboir f 93, 000 

Transition  period 23.000 

East   Fork-Tomblgbec   River..        200,000 

Transitlou   period £. 

Gulfport  Harbor 631.000 

Transition  perlcxl 158,000 

Okatlbbee    Lake 282,000 

Transition   period 70,000 

Pascagoula  Harbor 750,000 

Transition  period 188,  000 

W.  Kerr  Scott  Dani  a:id  Reser- 
voir ._ .._         463,000 

Transit  icn  period no,  000 

Yazoo  River .._ 43.000 

Transition   period 15,  ooo 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries: 
General  investigations: 
Wolf  and  Loosahatchle  River 

and  Nonconnali  CreA»_         100,000 

Transition   period 80. 000 

Yazoo  River  Ba-sin 600, 000 

Tran.siik)n  period_. _.         100.000 

Construction  and  planning: 

Mississippi  River  levees 11.000.000 

Transition   period 0.600.000 

Channel  Improveiaent 88^000.000 

Tranfjltlon   period 15,000,000 


Y.'izjo  Basin: 

Arkabutla    Lake 

330,000 

Transitlou  period 

30,000 

Enid  Lake 

270  000 

Tranaii:lon  period 

130,000 

Grenada  Lake 

060,000 

Transition  period 

300.000 

SanSLs  Lake 

.360,000 

Tranaitlnn  period 

400.000 

Greenwood . 

290.000 

Transition  period - 

1,000,000 

Upper  Auxiliary  Channel...     1,000,000 

Tranriition  period 400,000 

Main  .Stem 2.50.000 

Tran.-;ition  period 10«,  0t)0 

I'ributarles: 
A-xalmnre-Tippo   aiid    Oi>o»>- 

sTim  Bayous S.'iO.Ot).) 

Tran^iition  period 360,  00!> 

.411   work   excep-.  Ascalinore- 
Tippo        and        Opossxim 

Bayous 2.980.00:1 

Transition  period 300,  i)0<) 

^5^,reambank   erosion   control 
evaluation  and  denionstra- 

tratlon  ._ „  «j,00O.0OO 

Transition  period 5f>0,  OOO 

li'-iX  Smulower  River  (includ- 
ii:g  Steele  Bayou)    tran.=i. 

lion  period ^)0.i)in} 

■Xazoo  backwater: 
All  except  Muddy  Bayou  con- 
trol  structure 5.420.000 

Transition  period. 3,000,000 

-Muddy  Bayou  coritrol  sn-uc- 

ture    1.380,001) 

TrajiBitlo.i    period 

7li£s]j»ippi   River,   East  Bank~ 
Vicfcsburg-Yasioo  area  <  phase 

^^  '  ^ JOO.OOO 

Transiiiou   period 50,000 

Mi^sLsslppl    River,    East    Bank, 

Natchez  area  rph.vse  i)  =..__'  lOO.ooo 

Traiwition    period ,  50  00» 

GrecnvUle  Harbor  (phase  1)  ^.  200'  000 

Transition    period 100000 

Operation  a:id  maiatenauce : 

Arkabutla   Lake  ^ 584.000 

Transition  period 16o!oO() 

Big  Sunflower  River 60  000 

TranslUon    period loiooo 

Knid   Lake- l,25o[o00 

Transition  pe:iod 175  000 

Greenwood... .__  i3o!ooo 

Transition  Period .  45  000 

Grenada  Lake ' 2,  500]  000 

Transition  period 190  000 

'vTaln  Stem 45o!ooo 

Traiisltion  pe.'lotJ :_  150  ooo 

Fardls  Lake' 1,03o!ooo 

Transition  period 260,000 

■ivibularies 300,000 

Tjaiisitiou  period 235,  000 

\;«oo  backwater 12o!ooO 

Trausitio.i  period 20  000 

Vazoo  City '_ .._  loo'ooo 

Transition   period 30,000 

^'-  lattlngton  Auxillai-y 

Channel    100,000 

Transition  period 50,  000 

■  .'Mio  r':p<^rt  Ia:)^\iage  as  follows: 

>".)iiconnah  Creek.  MissUslppl— iho  Con's 
ii.->,s  tr.ken  too  long  to  con)plete  the  study 
on  tne  NoncoBuab  Creek  flood  control  pr»5- 
Ject.  Tbe  needed  flood  control  and  other 
Ijenefita  whldi  could  be  derived  from  this 
project  aie  vital.  The  Corps  sbotUd  complete 
aie  work  «u  tliia  study  and  forward  their 
recommendations  to  Uie  CoMgro.*?  a'  iht- 
••fj-iieit  possible  time. 

'  Planning. 

» See  Report  lau-nage  a.^  follows:  Operatiju 
i-nd  Maintenance. — The  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  addttlonal  « 300,000  to  fiscal 
year  1976  and  an  additional  9700,000  in  the 
transttton  qxiarter  to  toe  ftpptHfl  to  needed 
malutenaaee  for  Lover  Bed  Bt?ev,  LevUtaMt; 
Boeuf  and  Tea«a<i  River;  ArkainatU  L4ke, 
Enid  Lake.  Crcnacfa  Lake  and  Sar«U8  Lake 
y.Tk.^fsisippi. 
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The  following  language  appears  in 
title  n  of  the  bill  under  flood  control. 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 

Provided,  That  not  leas  than  $250,000  shall 
)»!  available  for  bank  stabilization  measures 
iis  determined  by  the  ChleX  of  Engineers  to 
•je  advisable  for  the  control  of  bank  erosion 
')t  streaim  In  the  Yazoo  Basin,  including  the 
uKithiU  area,  and  where  necesstuy  such  meas- 
ures shall  complement  siiiiilar  works  planned 
.^nd  constructed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  be  limited  to  the  areas  of  respoi^.- 
slbility  mutually  agreeable  to  the  District 
fiiRineer  and   the  Stnte  Couseivatioaist. 

AI'J'AI.ACUIAN    8Ci;K>NAL    COMMlSSIflK 

Report  contains  language  as  follows: 

M'I'ALACHIAN    DKVI.LIiI'.MK.NT    KlUHWAV     SYSTEM 

The  Appalachian  Development  Highway 
svstem  currently  consists  ot  some  3.278  miles 
There  are  435  miles  on  the  system  which 
'.lave  been  rated  adequate  and  do  not  re- 
unlre  improvement.  A  total  of  2.685  remain- 
ing miles  have  been  (luthori^ed  lor  construc- 
tion assistance  and  are  within  the  Con-ires- 
slonul  llniitaliou  oi  2.700  miles.  In  addition, 
1.600  miles  of  acce.ss  rouds  to  the  develop- 
ment corridor  have  been  arthorlzed.  In  thl? 
connection,  the  CommUtee  has  included  an 
Hcidliional  92.200,000  in  1076  and  ili2.5O0.0O0 
iu  Ihe  transition  quarter  for  this  program. 
The  funds  are  mcluded  to  complete  the  long 
delayed  construction  ol  the  hiKhway  56  acce.ss 
road  in  Tennesjtee  and  the  northwest  exten- 
.siuu  of  the  Tuoelo.  Mih^-.is^lppi  access  road. 
By  September  30.  W~ti.  l.GOO  miles  of  the 
a<-ce.ss  roads  will  be  completed  or  under  con- 
si  ruction.  An  additional  l.O.'^O  miles  of  the 
development  corridor  and  ;iO  miles  of  acces? 
rtwds  will  be  In  the  design  or  rlsht-of-wfiy 
ii'-qulsiUon  stage  during  1H76, 

Tennes.see  Valley  Aiithoriiy: 

Budget ." ^87.800,00u 

Committee  allowaiKe  'i».  754. 000 

I  lansitlcu  quarter; 

Btldget    27.500.000 

Committee  allowance        27.  984, 000 

Iiicrease  includes  an  additional  $1.3 
mimou  to  accelerate  the  Bear  Creek  mul- 
tipurpose water  control  system  project. 

rNRROV  RESEARCH  AND  OfVElOPMfM  AOMINISTRATIO'l 
FSTIMATO)  COSTS   IN   THt   STATt   Of   MISSISSIPPI 


Fiscal 
veal        Tisn.i- 
1976  tiun 


Opefating  expenses: 

Solar,  geotheimal,  and   advanceJ 

energy     systems     dtvelbpmeiit 

physical  research > V(.  W'l'         $7. (H'O 

Fnvifoiunental  (nd  salety  research 

bioffledical    and    environmental 

reseafch-' 6>  (KXi 


'  University  of  MLsis-.ippi  ie;cafct.  cont'aci 
'  Research   by   Mississippi   I)»parf'nent   ol   /'sriciiltiiri' 
Oxford 


rnEirNNEi.SKK-T4*Ml'n.Rf.K  N.VVK.MIuN  PHOJRCr 

Mr.  Chairihan,  this  bill  provides  $72 
million  for  construction  ou  the  Tennes- 
see Tombigbee  Waterway  which  goes 
through  the  eastern  part  of  my  district. 
This  project,  which  had  been  studied 
since  1870.  authorized  in  1946,  had  not 
t>een  started  because  of  a  lack  of  a  favor- 
able report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
though  my  predecessors  had  made  steady 
progress  to  its  begiiming. 

In  1967. 1  was  able  to  get  my  colleagues 
on  this  subcommittee  to  provide  $500,000, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  to 
initiate  preconstnictlon  and  planning. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  recognized  from 
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this  action  that  Congress  w 
pi-oject  and   the  favorable   . 
forthcoming — and  constructioi 

I  could  make  a  long  speech 
eflts  which  will  come  to  my 
my  State  of  Mississippi,  from 
ect  which  will  connect  the 
River  with  the  Gulf  bf  Mexico 
I  shall  liOt  do  so  but  shall  r 
its  national  benefits  which 
Whitehead.  Federal  cochair 
Appalachian  Commis.«iion  to 
our  committee.  At  my  leques 
vided  the  follow  in;f  in  forma 
repeat. 

Our  colloquy  follow.s : 

TKNNy'-:sFE-TOMBlt;p.t'  i:    i;ful.i!  \i 

Mr.  WurrriN.  If  the  yeutleniar 
iVMuld   U   he   i^o.sslble  for  you   at 
singe    t;(    sr.ell    out    for    us    the 
area  «.t  the  Untied  States  which, 
direct  beiiehts  from  the  Tenn- 

Mr.    Whiteheau.   The    Tenne 
bee  Wateiway  Is  a  253-mile  ice-ft 
which  leaves   the  Teiiiies.see  Piv 
v.lck    Lake   and   proceeds   south 
Creek.  There  it  crosses  the  dividi 
cut   iij  Alacl:ey"»  Creek  and  folJoM 
Pork  of  the  Tombigbee  which  flov 
polls.  At   this  point,   it   joins  th 
Black      Wairior-Tombi^hee     watt 
distiiKce  from  Mobile.  Alabama  t 
nes.see  River   is  470  miles.  The 
provide   a   nine-foot    slnrk-wmer 
ohaiinel   'Aith   buttoin  widths  oi 
divide  cur    aiul   300   Irtl  on   the 
of  the  route.  The  waterwpy  consi!  t 
.ifctions:  lti8-mile  river  section  ( 
fruni  Deinopolif^  north  to  Amory, 
4.').«-miie   lateral   canal   section 
ir.inh   to   Bay  Springs  lock   and 
3«.;j-nule    divide-cut/Yellov.     c'l 
iiorth  to  (he  Tennessee. 

The    potential    advantages   ol 
the  north-flowUig  Tei.ae.ssee  Riv 
SDiith-fltiwing    Tombigbee    Piver 
be**!!  debated  and  considered,  but 
advantage   for   developlnt^    the   \ 
connectivity — connecting      Ten 
northeast  Mississippi  with  Gulf 
without  the  necessity  of  routing 
HIver  traffic  through  Kentucky 
to  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River, 
reaching  the  Gulf.  Economists  foi 
of  Engineers  believe  the  waterwaj 
the  southeast's  economic  develops 
tracting  additional  heavy  Industr; 
mated  that  by  the  2020,  there  w 
billion    Increase    in    industrial 
to  the  regional  impact,  the  Corf  s 
neers,  has  determined   that  23 
share  in  the  navigation  benefits. 
55  percent  of  the  economic  rettiri  s 
to   states  other   than   Alabama 
and   Tennessee.   The   primary 
will  be  those  who  directly  prtiduc  i 
sume  raw  materials  and  grain  In 
tary  area  of  the  river  systems  1) 

Also,  transport  economics  for 
rials  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  large 
tomers  in  the  east  and  south.  Thi 
will  reduce  export  costs  for  man 
and  will  improve  the  position  o 
goods  in  competition  with  forelg 
well  as  competition  with  foreign 
ties  In  American  markets.  The 
benefit    economic    development 
states,  particularly  in  terms  of 
velopment.  A  study  of  the  ex 
shows  that  about  1.5  billion 
vested  in  138  private  mamifactiu 
and  74  terminals  along  the  Tenn 
waterway  from  1933  through  196^ 
99  percent  has  been  Invested  sinci 
foot  channel  to  Knoxville  at  the 
river  became  available  In  1945. 
stands  In  marked  contrast  to 
economy  when  the  development 
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em  Tennessee  River  waterway  was  s 
TVA  in  1933.  At  that  time  the  Tenne. 
ley  was  characterized  by  agrlcultun 
tractive  industries  providing  raw 
for  processing  in  other  sections  of  t._, 

llie   Tennessee-Tonibigbee   Water  k 
velopment  Authority  was  created  it 
an  interstate  compact  by  Congress  , 
dudes  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florip 
tiicky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 
five-state  authority  is  the  planning 
tt.'r  lor  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
ciui  easily  be  seen  that  its. con 
have  great  unportance  to  many  othfr 
The  following  rivers  and  waterways 
trib.itarles  are  directly  related  to  th_, 
as  are  tlie  states  and  cities  identlfi^ 

Inland  Waterway — Florida — Pen; 
Vvinama  City 

Tombigbee  River — Alabama  and 
.>>is.-lp|.>i — Deniupoiis  and  Meridian 

Tennessee  River — Kentticky,  . , 
Rflssi.-^sippi  and  Alabama— Kiio.a  ill 
I  inciogrt.  Huntsvtlle.  Florence,  and 

Ohio  River— Illinois.  Indiana 
tucky.    We.st    Virginia,    and    Penns, 
Padiicaii.  Cairo.  Louisville.  Cinclnna 
mouth 

Cumberland  River — Kentucky  aiifi 
see — Nasiiiville  and  Carthage 

Black  Warrior  River — Alabama 
loosa  and  Birmingham 

Alabama  River — Alabaiua — Monig 

Obviously,  there  are  fur  more  ciii 
could  be  included  in  the  above  list. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Chairman,  „, 
proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  leitv 
people  of  this  Nation,  this  great  p.„ 
porrant  today  and  invaluable  for  th 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
man.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gei  i 
Ironi  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte 

Mr.     CONTE.     Mr.     Chairman 
amendment  that  my  colleague 
will  offer  to  this  bill  will  strike 
fiuiding  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
electric  project  in  northern  Maiie, 
amendment  will  ehminate  $1,06  > 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $395,000  hi  tie 
sltlon  quarter. 

Dickev-Lilncoln  would  be  an  *iviron- 
mental  and  economic  outrage,  [n  size, 
cost,  and  damage  to  the  envinnment, 
this  project  is  enormous  and  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

The  size  is  so  large  it  is  difficult 
imagine.  It  would  be  335  feet  h  gh 
almost  2  miles  long.  So  it  would  I  e 
er  than  any  building  in  Washing  x>n 
it  would  stretch  the  entire  lengt  i 
Mall. 

To  build  tlie  series  of  dams  aiid 
planned,  70  million  cubic  yards  ( (f 
and  rock  would  have  to  be  dug  arjd 
ried.  Behind  the  dam  a  57-mile  . 
ervoir  would  flood  the  former 
the  incomparable  St.  John  Rive  ■ 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Dickey 
project,  first  of  all,  because  it  w 
stroy  for  all  time  the  beautiful 
St.  John  River.  This  is  a  unidue 
beautiful  river,  and  this  river  has  n 
last  true  wilderness  area  rema:  aing 
New  England.  For  outdoorsmen 
paradise.    Blanketed    with    lusl 
forests,  it  fosters  a  large  population 
wildUfe,  including  bear,  moose,  _ 
The  river  also  offers  challenging 
water  rapids  for  canoeing,  in  adc  Ition 
some  of  the  Nation's  finest  bro<}k 
fishing. 

In  1846,  Henry  Thoreau  saw  the  St. 
John  River  and  wrote  this: 
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It  Is  even  more  grim  and  wild  than  you 
bad  anticipated,  a  damp  and  Intricate  wll- 
demesis,  in  the  spring  everywhere  wet  and 

Diiry. 

The  river  ha.-s  not  changed  since  tliat 
time.  But  it  will  be  finally  and  irrevocably 
destroyed  if  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
pi-oceed*. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  Dickey-Lincoln  ou 
economic  grounds.  This  project  Is  going 
to  cost  the  American  taxpayers  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money:  certainly  no  less 
than  $800  million,  and  more  Ukely  in 
exce.ss  of  $1  billion.  What  are  we  going 
to  get  for  this  gigantic  price  tag? 

First,  we  are  going  to  get  a  dam  that 
will  produce  725  megawatts  of  power  for 
just  2\'2  hours  a  day.  That  is  right.  Ttiis 
billion  dollar  dam  will  only  run  2' 2  hours 
a  day.  But  demand  for  peaking  power 
in  New  England  during  the  summer  lasts 
6  hour.s  long.  So  whei-e  is  the  other  ZVz 
hours  of  peaking  power  to  come  from? 

More  importantly,  who  says  that  New- 
England  needs  more  peak  power  capac- 
ity? All  the  forecasts  of  electricity  de- 
mand in  New  England  for  the  1980's 
were  done  more  than  2  years  ago,  before 
the  price  of  oil  went  skyrocketing.  Since 
then,  with  con.suiner  electric  bills  much 
higher,  power  consumption  in  New  Eng- 
land has  decx-ea.sed  dramatically,  by  as 
much  as  12  to  18  percent  in  the  past  year. 

For  example,  the  drop  in  peak  power 
demand  for  the  Boston  Edison  Co.  iu 
1974,  after  including  the  growth  ui  ba.se- 
loan  capacity,  is  close  to  14  percent. 

So  demand  for  "peak  power"  is  already 
shrinking,  and  new  rate  structures  by 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government 
may  shrink  it  even  further.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  ha.s  recently  pro- 
posed, and  Vei-mont  is  already  experi- 
menting with  a  plan  to  readjust  electric 
bills  so  that  power  consumed  during  peak 
periods  would  be  priced  higher  than  non- 
peak  periods.  This  .seems  like  an  emi- 
nently more  sensible  and  le.ss  expensive 
way  to  .solve  the  peak  power  demand 
problem. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  just 
published  a  report  on  the  economic  bene- 
fits and  cost  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect, and  there  nre  .several  items  that  my 
colleagues  should  note  cai*efully. 

First,  the  GAG  states  that  tlie  elec- 
tricity produced  would  comprise  95  per- 
cent of  the  benefits.  But  as  I  have  shown, 
the  power  that  will  come  from  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  be  exorbitantly  expensive 
and  mai-ginally  needed.  There  are 
cheaper  alternatives  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  power. 

Fuither,  the  GAG  notes  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  also  assigns  lai-ge  values  to 
the  recreation  to  be  derived  and  to  the 
equalization  of  the  downstream  flow  of 
the  St.  John  River.  But  these  benefits 
will  be  enjoyed,  as  the  GAG  points  out, 
by  Canadians,  not  by  Americans. 

A  benefit  value  is  also  assigned  to  tlie 
flood  control  capabilities  of  Dickey-Lin- 
coln. But  if  fiood  control  is  one  of  om*  pri- 
mary purposes  here,  then  we  should  hn- 
mediately  build  a  set  of  dikes  m  the  town 
of  Port  Kent,  which  would  only  take  a 
year  and  a  half  and  cost  $1.6  million.  If 
flood  control  must  wait  for  Dickey-Lin- 
coln, then  the  people  of  Fort  Kent  will 
wait  until  1985.  and  that  will  be  too  long 
lor  iriiiuy  of  them. 


Last  year,  this  House  voted  funds  for 
Dickey-Lincoln  by  a  16-TOte  margin. 
The  key  factor  was  a  hysteria  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
united  stand  of  Maine's  elected  leaders. 
That  panic  to  something  about  the 
energy  crisis  has  receded.  And  the  sup- 
port for  Dickey-Lincoln  from  Its  elected 
leaders  has  also  dwindled. 

Maine  has  a  new  Governor  this  year 
and  he  does  not  want  Dickey -Lincoln. 
The  president  of  the  Maine  Senate  does 
not  want  Dickey-Lincoln,  and  the  Maine 
Senate  recently  turned  down  a  State 
power  board  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
power  tliat  would  remain  in  Maine.  And 
now  the  junior  Member  of  tiie  House 
from  Maine  is  opposed  to  the  project. 

This  shows  the  growing  rejection  of 
Dickey -Lincoln  by  the  people  of  Maine. 
If  they  do  not  want  it,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Congress  should  force  it  upon  them. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chah-- 
inan,  I  yield  2  mmutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
•  Mr.  Macdonald). 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Mabsachu^etts. 
Mi.  Chairman,  I  tliank  the  chairman  of 
tlie  subcommittee  for  his  kindne.ss  hi 
yiehling  to  me  tliis  tune. 

1  only  asked  for  2  mhiutes  in  order  to 
let  the  House  know  that  oiu'  distin- 
Kuished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  does  not 
reflect  necessarily,  nor  indeed  in  my 
.ludgment.  vei-y  deeply  represent  the 
thinking  of  tlie  other  Members  of  the 
delegation  which  has  been  evidenced  in 
the  pa.st  by  recorded  xotps  and  otlier 
way.'^. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
tnat  has  been  really  Overlooked,  and  that 
is  that  what  is  being  asked  for  and  re- 
quired iu  this  bill  is  not  the  full  amount 
of  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  all 
this  A.><wan  business  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  dLscussed,  but, 
rather,  about  $1,600,000  to  complete  the 
studj  which  lias  been  imdertaken  under 
the  direction  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  vei'y  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  the  cost,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  time  I  heard  the  gentleman  speak 
here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  he  was 
talking  about  $700  miUion  for  Va&  benefit 
of  the  railroads  at  a  time  when  no  hear- 
ings of  any  sort  had  been  held  on  the 
need  for  that  $700  million  had  been  held. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  I  have  been  informed, 
unlike  the  allegations  of  the  gentleman, 
and  lam  sure  that  the  gentleman  would 
not  mi.sstate  knowingly,  that  the  survey 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  sup- 
poi'ted  by  both  Maine  Senators,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  leadership  of  the  Maine  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  and  based  on  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  a  reputable  national 
polling  fh-m,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Maine  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  <Mi'.  Mac- 
DOKALD)  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mi'.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  mmute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachasetts  <Mr. 
Macdonald  ) . 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mf.  ChAii-iTiHn,  in  finislijng  up.  I  would 


merely  like  to  say  that,  of  course.  thi.s 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail,  as  was 
said  by  the  gentleman  during  his  discu.s- 
sion  under  the  5 -minute  rule.  Dwing 
that  time  I  would  like  to  find  out  where 
in  the  forested  area  that  he  so  carefully 
detailed  in  such  verbose  language  the 
bald  eagles  are.  I  have  never  heard  tliat 
they  are  around  there,  but  in  any  event, 
I  would  hke  to  hear  about  them. 

However,  much  more  unportantly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  New  England  area  needs 
power.  It  is  about  time  that  New  Eng- 
land stopped  a.sking  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
liT  to  give  it  special  consideration  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  any  natural  re- 
.<ources  to  speak  of.  and  it  Ls  about  time 
that  New  England  shoulders  up  to  its 
lesponsibility  to  use  whatever  natural  re- 
.sources  it  has  so  it  can  show  the  rest 
of  the  country  and,  indeed,  this  Congress 
that  when  we  come  here  asking  for  help 
from  the  Congress,  as  in  the  mandatory 
allocation  bill,  we  are  doing  so  becai^se 
we.  too,  are  willing  to  do  our  sliare  to  try 
to  alleviate  the  jneray  shortage  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  MYERS  of.  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Cohen.s  . 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take 
just  a  few  moments  to  address  myself  to 
several  of  the  is.sues  raised  by  the'  gen- 
tleman  f i-om  Massa^Jhusetls  ( Mr.  Conte  • . 
I  know  he  speaks  with  a  great  deal  01 
conviction  and  sincerity,  but  when  he 
talks  about  the  size  of  this  project,  tlie 
overwhelming  size  that  is  higher  than 
any  building  m  W^.'^hington,  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  has  consideretl 
that  if  we  flooded  tlie  86,000  acres,  fh'.st 
of  all,  that  timber  would  be  cut  dovrn. 
Second,  86,000  acres  in  Maine  is  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  foresied 
area  in  the  State. 

About  87  percent  o!  tie  Slate  of  Maine 
is  forested. 

If  Vfi  are  talking  about  cutting  down 
all  these  trees,  we  are  talking  about  » 
comparatively  .small  amount. 

Second,  the  gentleman  alleges  that  we 
are  going  to  destroy  the  St.  John.  We 
are  going  to  alter  the  St.  John,  but  not 
destroy  it.  We  are  talking  about  flood- 
ing an  area  of  60  miles  out  of  400  miles 
of  waterway. 

He  talks  about  the  flooding  of  stream.s. 
Let  us  consider  that  Maine  has  3.600 
streams  and  lakes. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  the  cast 
with  respect  to  the  Allagash.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Allagash  is  going  to  be 
destroyed. 

The  fact  is  that  tliis  Congress,  workint* 
iu  conjtmction  with  the  State  of  Maine, 
has  made  the  area  a  pennanent  wilder- 
ness area  for  people  like  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Conte)  and 
others  to  go  there  and  enjoy  it  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

He  talks  about  the  total  cost  of  tliLs 
project.  The  Army  Coips  of  Engineers 
has  said  this  figure  is  some  $484  million. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  says  it  is  $800  miUion.  Even  as- 
siuning  it  is  $800  million— and  I  do  not 
assume  that — but  a.ssume  it  is  $800  mil- 
Uon,  every  penny  going  into  the  construc- 
tion of  this  dam  for  power-generating 
fa<i]itie.s  i>  ^oius-  ;o  be  )>;iid  b.ick  to  tlie 
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American   Trcayiiry   over   the   flrst   50 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  Army 
CoriM  of  Engineers,  we  are  talking  right 
now  about  a  total  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  ol  $17  millioiv  Tnat  is  the  total 
cost  involved. 

Tlia  gentlerc?n  from  aiassachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNXE>  talk-s  about  peaking  power 
and  r.-ho  needs  it.  This  project  is  designed 
purely  to  provide  peaking  power  to  meet 
the  needs  of  New  England— for  peak 
pou-er  traditionnlly  is  produced  by  hydio- 
electric  projects. 

The  answer,  the  gentleman  says,  is  to 
simply  readjust  tiic  electrical  rates.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Connectictit 
(Mr.  Mpffett)  has  also  raised  a  similar 
question.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  and  a 
very  ressonable  question  to  raise,  and 
that  Is  why  not  to  cut  down  the  amount 
of  the  peak  power  demand,  adopt  rates 
that  will  penalize  consvmiers.  or  make  it 
so  prohibitive  that  they  V7ill  not  use  it? 
It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  think  about . 
but  do  the  Members  not  recall  that  we 
hav?  doubled  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
the  price  of  heating  oil.  and  the  consump- 
tion has  not  been  reduced?  It  is  true  that 
we  have  been  experimenting.  Vermont  's 
expeiu-nentiiig,  ai'.d  Connecticut  is  ex- 
perimenting, but  under  those  experimen- 
tal programs  it  will  take  2  or  3  years  to 
find  out  the  results,  and  in  the  meantime 
this  project  could  be  completed  and  then 
we  can  evaluate  v.hether  this  sort  of 
mechani:<m  has  cut  off  or  diminished  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  New  England. 

The  GAO  reports  according  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.<«chusetts  (Mr. 
CONTEJ  are  in  contradiction  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  fact,  I  believe 
they  actually  confiiTO  the  flgui-es  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  final  point  1  wl.<:h  to  make  ii  con- 
cerning flood  control.  Let  me  say  that 
Fort  Kent  has  been  flooded  In  the  last 
several  years  10  times,  and  the  answer 
of  tlie  gent!cman  from  Massachusetts  to 
this  is  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  build  a  dike.  Admittedly  they  could 
build  a  dike.  A  dike  would  provide  only 
partial  flood  control,  and  it  might  pro- 
tect the  commercial  areas  of  Fort  Kent, 
but  it  would  not  provide  flood  control 
for  all  of  the  towns  belo.v  Fori,  Kent 
?painst  flood  dangers. 

Further,  I  notice  that  the  gentleman 
from  lUUs&achusctts  makes  the  statement 
that  the  Governor  of  Maine  is  opposed 
to  this  project.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
la  that  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  study 
and  has  asked  the  Maine  delegation.  In- 
cluding my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  to  support  the 
funding  of  this  study. 

The  gentleman  Is  also  In  error  when 
he  says  the  Picsldent  of  the  Maine  Sen- 
ate is  opposed  to  this  because  I  spoke  to 
the  President  of  the  Maine  Senate  today, 
and  he  lnd!cat«d  that  he  is  In  full  sup- 
port of  the  stud)-^  of  this  project. 

It  has  the  support  of  our  two  Sena- 
tors, the  support  of  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Maine  House,  and  the  support  of 
editorials  in  the  major  Maine  news- 
papers and.  I  might  add.  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  people  of  Maine,  and 
I  hope  we  will  reject  the  motion  of  the 
uentleman  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chalnn  n,  vnH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  Lhi  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaini  an.  fu-st  I 
want  to  set  the  record  strai  ;ht.  Let  me 
say  tliat  I  never  said  at  an  r  time  that 
it'  would  destroy  the  Allaga  sh  River.  I 
happen  to  know  that  part  of  the  country 
as  well  Uo  the  gentleman  f  om  Alaine. 

Fmtlitr.  I  ciin  not  disput  as  ihe  fig- 
mes  of  the  Anny  Corps  ol  Engineers, 
e.\c<?pt  to  say  that  they  wei  e  based  on 
19S3  figuics,  based  on  ti  3'4  perctnt  in- 
wjrest  rate  with  lOO-yeisr  a  nortization 
late.  I  wonder  where  in  tli ;  world  we 
id.i  gel  such  interest  rates  I  jdav. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  geu- 
ileman  lias  e.xpiied. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tetuiesi,ee.  Me.  CTiair- 
mau,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  th(  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  B  ii.a.vd)  and 
then  I  hope  that  we  can  pro(  ced  to  read 
the  bill  by  title,  since  I  have  no  further 
requests. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairii  an,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gcntU  Tian  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Cohe.v>  on  hi  excellent 
statement.  I  do  not  think  th<  eentleman 
from  Maine  indicated  that  he  gentle- 
man from  Ma.'^acliusetfs  ('  Ir.  Conte> 
and  my  dear  colleague,  ind  catcd  that 
the  AUagash  is  going  to  be  c  jstroyed  or 
disrupted  by  thi.*!  particulai  project.  I 
am  sure  he  v.  as  referring  t(  statement 
constantly  made  by  e\iionme  ital  groups 
that  are  AUagash  v.or.ld  be  c  estroyed. 

Ihe  gentleman  from  M.^  vsachusetts 
<Mr.  CoNTF>  complained  pln\t  a  3V4- 
percent  interest  rate.  I  do  no  know  why 
this  project  in  New  England  )nght  to  be 
treated  any  differently  fioni  anv  other 
area  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  t  lot  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  discour  t  rate  was 
changed  some  years  ago.  I  ut  all  the 
projects  that  had  been  authc  lized  up  to 
that  point  were  grandfathere  1  In  on  the 
3»4  percent  Interest  rate  or  dii  count  rate. 
Projects  for  New  England  are  entitled  to 
the  same  criteria  applied  to  <  ther  areas. 
New  England  members  have  (  onslstenUy 
supported  projects  built  yea  s  ago,  out 
In  the  Midwest,  the  Par  West,  the  South- 
west, the  Southern  part  of  his  Nation 
$200,  $300,  $400  mUllon  p  ojects.  In 
today's  dollars  they  would  h ;  far  more 
costly. 

What  is  the  beneflt-to-cost  r;itio  here? 
Two  point  six  to  one? 

Two  point  sLx  to  one.  I  can  point  to  at 
least  a  half  dozen  or  10  proj  cts  in  this 
bill  that  are  less  than  that,  1  ome  1.5  to 
1. 1  do  not  know  why  we  shouh  be  treated 
differently  m  New  England.  Of  course, 
w-e  are  hiterested  in  preservi  ig  the  en- 
vironment In  the  area.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Members  that  Maine  has  t  le  strictest 
environmental  laws  in  the  Nat  on.  So  this 
project  will  never  be  built  i  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statem<nt  weighs 
against  its  construction.  Wl  at  we  are 
voting  on  here  today  is  $1,455,  )00  to  con- 
tinue preconstruction  plannin  j — $1,060,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  S  $95,000  for 
the  transition  quarter.  That  ii  all  we  are 
asking  for  here.  We  are  not  asking  to 
start  the  construction  of  thii  project.  I 
camiot  ui^derstand  the  opposlion  of  the 
Members  from  New  Englaiid  c  1  this  par- 
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ticular  project.  When  we  have  _ 
porting  similar  projects  all  over 
tion,  and  glady  so,  because  we 
adding  to  the  economic 
United  States. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members 
project  has  a  payout  in  50  ., 
dime  that  has  been  ascribed 
will  be  paid  back  in  50  years, 
ceutage    of    this   particular   i 
ascribed  to  power — 98  percent 
onlv  part  tliat  is  not  paid  . 
v.hich  is  attributable  to  rec 
to  flood  control. 

Sure,  it  is  not  a  big  flood  _, 
i-rt.  Vv'iiat  my  colleague,  tiie  . 
from   Massachusetts,   says   is 
true.  We  could  build  a  flood 
floodwall  to  protect  Fort  Kent, 
is  true,  but  we  are  not  solely  _ 
in  flood  control  for  Fort  Kent 
payoff  is   power   for   Maine 
England. 

They  laugh  a  httle  bit  about 
of  peaking  power  we  will  get —  ! 
a  day.  The  fact  of  the  matter  . 
need  this  kind  of  peaking  pow 

England.  We  have  had  

brownouts.  Let  me  say  that  the 
leally  to  correct  that  problem  _, 
pl5'iug  a  peaking  power  faciht/ 
goins  to  do  the  job  hi  New 
thus  Iielps  to  do  it.  Dickey 
not  supply  all  the  region's 

iiig  power — oh.  not  very 

to  20  percent^— but  neiUier  will 
tlie  conventional  plants  in  the 
private  utihty  companies. 

Who  is  in  favor  of  tlie  ^..^. 
Governor  in  New  England— 
them;  a  majority  of  the  meml 
delegation  from  New  England. 

favor  of  it?  The  private 

public  power  companies.  Tliat  _ 
were  never  able  to  carry  the  da; 
past.  We  can  caiTy  it  now  „ 
private  utilities  are  in  trouble, 
in  trouble  because  New  Englanc 
80  to  90  percent  on  oil  to  gei 
energy  facilities  up  there.  The: 
it  now  because  they  recognize 
that   our  Nation  is  facing 
crisis.  This  is  one  way  to  hek 
that.  ^ 

We  are  all  interested  in  the 
ment.  We  want  to  protect  the 
ment.  I  think  this  committee 
a  long  way  in  doing  it.  We  are 
by  assuring  that  this  $1,455„_ 
a  major  way,  have  to  address 
the  environmental  aspects  of  .. 
lem.  If  it  impinges  upon  the  env 
too  much,  the  State  of  Maine 
prove  it  and  it  will  never  be 
is  all  we  ask.  We  ask  ^. 
what  we  ask  of  any  other 
has  been  built  in  the  United  _ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  further  refute  additional  . 
made  in  the  minority  views  of 

gulshed  gentleman  from  

(Mr.  CowTE) ,  which  are  to  be 
page  81  of  House  Report  94-3 
accompanies  H.R.  8122.  the 
for  Water  and  Power 
Energy    Research 
1976. 

It  Is  said  tliat  Dickey- 
equal  in  size  the  Aswan  Dam, 
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Yes,  they  are  comparable  in  size,  but 
this  is  the  only  spot  in  New  England 
that  is  left  that  can  ofifer  hydrodectrlc 
opportunities.  In  an  area  that  has  no 
refineries  of  its  own,  depends  totally  on 
imported  oil  and  is  being  bankrupted  by 
these  astronomical  costs,  Dickey-Lincohi 
offers  clean,  cheap  electric  peaking  power 
for  all  New  England  for  many  years  to 
come. 

It  is  said  that  Dickey-Lincoln  will 
mean  tlie  destioiction  of  the  last  major 
uilderness  river  in  Nev.^  England.  The 
Allagasii  will  remain  completely  un- 
^!X)iled  by  the  project.  The  recreational 
uijportunities  for  New  Engianders  will 
be  vastly  increased  and  will  be  easier 
to  reacli  than  now.  Maine  is  the  most 
heavily  forested  State  in  the  Nation. 
Only  six- tenths  of  1  percent  of  Maine's 
fore.st  land.s  v.ill  be  affected  by  the  dams. 

it  is  iilso  said  that  the  water  flow 
ol  llie  St.  John's  i.s  .so  liglit  in  the  siunmer 
rliat  draining  and  filUng  the  reservoir 
will  create  an  ugly  bathtub  ring  of  25  to 
40  feet.  Tlie  average  drop  would  be  3  to  4 
feat  over  the  period  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober. The  average  daily  drop  would  be 
1  inch.  Maximum  draw  down  periods 
would  be  dming  the  winter,  when  there 
is  always  a  heavy  snow  cover. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  project  provides 
a  piddling  amount  of  electricity.  In  terms 
of  peaking  power  tlie  amount  of  725 
megawatts  Ls  hardly  piddling.  It  would 
provide  from  18  to  20  percent  of  New 
England's  peaking  needs.  It  wotild  save, 
ill  terms  of  comparable  fuels,  1.5  million 
•barrels  of  oil  or  600,000  tons  of  coal  or 
9.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  annuaUy. 

It  is  fiuther  said  that  the  project  pro- 
vides 2*2  hours  of  peaking  power  when 
peak  demand  lasts  6  hours.  Dickey-Lin- 
coln is  very  flexible.  It  can  produce  2>2 
hours  a  day  for  7  days  a  week,  or  3>2 
hours  a  day  for  5  days  a  week.  In  peak 
months  it  could  generate  7  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week.  In  emergenries,  it  could 
(jenerate  continuously  for  a  35-dav  pe- 
riod. 

It  is  said  projections  now  show  that 
New  England  peak  power  demand  is 
slowing,  even  dropping.  As  the  Nation  re- 
coveis  from  the  recession,  rates  will  re- 
tui-n  to  normal  and  increase.  The  prob- 
lem in  recent  months  has  not  been  that 
Americans  were  consei-ving  too  much,  but 
rather  that  they  were,  and  are,  consum- 
ing at  rates  that  seem  to  Ignore  the  ener- 
gy shortages  just  (»ver  the  horizon. 

It  is  said  Uiat  bejause  plans  for  Dickey- 
uncoln  were  drawn  up  in  1963  and  1967 
they  are  obsolete. 

Costs  for  the  project  were  recomputed 
just  last  year  and  these  are  the  figures 
being  used  by  tlie  corps  today  As  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  knows 
from  a  private  study  done  for  him  on  the 
project  by  the  Comptroller  General,  some 
changes  may  be  made  to  the  project's 
specificaUons,  Nobody  would  deny  that 
major  changes— such  as  the  addition  of 
a  pump  storage  facUity  at  Dlckey-Lin- 
'^^"i—could  very  well  add  to  the  price  tag 
«  the  dams.  The  report  points  this  out, 
out  emphasizes,  as  has  the  corps,  that 
because  Dickey-Uncoln  has  lain  on  the 
Planning  tables  for  years  gaUiering  dust 
pecause  of  opposition  and  delay,  it  Is  still 
m  the  process  of  preconstruction  plan- 


ning. Things  like  the  agreement  with 
Canada  and  a  possible  dunge  in  trana- 
mission  facilities  arrangements  are  as 
yet  unsettled,  but  Jielther  of  these  fac- 
tors appear  to  offer  increased  costs  at 
present.  Canadian  powerplants  below  the 
damsites  will  benefit  from  Increasedly 
regulated  river  flows  and  it  now  appears 
that  private  power  transmission  lines 
can  cai-ry  electric  output  from  the  proj- 
ect instead  of  the  lines  the  Government 
w  a.s  going  to  have  to  build. 

It  is  particularly  said  that  the  inter- 
est rate  for  the  project  i.s  artificially 
low.  A.S  page  20  of  the  report  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu.setts  points 
out,  this  rate  Is  authorized  by  law  for 
all  projects  authorized  before  1969.  Ab- 
.•^ent  the  obsti-uction  and  delay  that  has 
thwarted  this  project  all  along,  this 
pi'oject  coidd  have  been  completed  long 
ago  when  that  rate  was  prevailmg.  In 
any  case,  it  would  be  grossly  imfair  for 
New  England,  which  has  no  other  hydro- 
electric 5ites  that  have  Dickey-Lincoln's 
potential,  to  be  unable  to  shai-e  the  same 
benefits  as  projects  in  other  i>arts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  said  that  Dickey -Liucohi's  beue- 
fiit-to-cost  ratio  is  "pumped  up"  by 
values  given  to  recreational  and  down- 
stream benefits,  all  of  which  will  be  en- 
joyed by  the  Canadians  rather  than  us. 
Cei-tainly  as  many  Americans  will  be 
u.sing  the  lake-reservoir  as  have  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  many,  many  more  people 
will  now  have  access  to  this  area.  The 
Canadians  that  come  to  enjoy  the  area 
will  also  create  jobs  in  the  service  Indus- 
tries that  will  grow  up  to  serve  tourists. 
Again,  recreational  benefits  are  figured 
in  for  every  project  of  this  natme  across 
the  counti-y.  Opponents  tf  the  dams  are 
oppo.sing  it  on  the  gi-ounds  for  which 
evei-y  hydroelectric  facility  in  this  coun- 
tiy  was  or  is  built. 

It 'has  been  said  that  the  €n\iroa- 
nitatal  impact  statement  will  be  slanted 
because  it  will  be  v\Titten  by  Uie  Corps. 
Tiie  Corps  has  retamed  an  independent, 
highly  respected  contractor  to  prepare 
a  scope-of-work  study  to  identify  all  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  economic  im- 
pacts of  the  project.  The  Coi-ps  will  then 
use  this  to  prepare  the  EIS.  Alternatives 
to  the  dam  will  be  thoroughly  explored 
m  this  document.  The  Corps  regularly 
prepares  all  its  EIS  dociuuents  in  the 
c;ase  of  all  its  projects. 

It  has  been  said  that  Dickey-Lincoln 
v.ill  cost  $1  billion,  but  only  save  New 
Englanders  $12  milUon  a  year  in  electric- 
ity costs.  The  July  1974  corps  estimate, 
as  noted  at  page  ii  of  the  report  to  Mr.' 
CoNTE,  is  $521.8  million  for  the  entue 
project.  The  amiual  benefits  would  be 
$50.6  million  and  the  annual  costs  $19.2 
million— for  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of 
2.63  to  1.  If  a  pumped  storage  facility  is 
added  or  transmission  adjustments  are 
made,  there  will  be  changes  in  this  esti- 
;nate.  However,  the  cost  of  fossil  fuels  is 
not  gohig  down.  The  report  notes  that 
when  alternative  power  somxes  are  esti- 
mated, fuel  costs  are  factored  as  con- 
stant over  the  life  of  the  facility.  Tb 
those-Vho  oppose  this  project  who  com- 
plain about  methods  of  computing  eflS- 
ciencies,  I  would  like  to  mention  tills 
feature,  which  does  not  contemplate  any 


inci-ease  in  the  price  of  oil.  Yet,  oil  may 
go  up  $4  a  barrel  in  a  month  or  two, 
Dickey-Lincoln  does  not  get  the  benefit 
of  this  factor  in  comparing  it  with  fossil 
fuel  plants  when  decisions  are  made. 
Despite  all  this,  it  comes  out  with  a  cost- 
to -benefit  ratio  of  2.63. 

It  Is  said  tnat  the  project  will  not 
.solve  problems  for  Mame,  but  will  create 
a  boom-bust  pattern  that  will  really  hurt 
the  State.  This  country  already  has  hit 
the  "bust"  part  of  the  economic  cycle. 
Jobs — especially  jobs  m  the  hard  hit  con- 
struction industiy,  wliich  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts  knows,  now 
experiences  over  25  percent  unemploy- 
ments-are needed  at  tliis  pouit  in  time  in 
almost  unlimited  numioers.  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  moreover,  is  just  like  many  other 
hydio  projects  in  that  it  attracts  skilled 
professionals  to  build  the  dams.  Though 
these  men  eventually  leave  to  construct 
other  projects  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
try,  I  have  never  heard  of  seiisibie  oppo- 
sition to  such  projects  because  these 
workei-s  eventually  left  the  area.  This 
dam  will  mean  improved  roads  and  com- 
munication to  an  area  that  has  hitherto 
been  practically  inacce.ssable.  It  will  open 
up  recreational  opportunities.  These  im- 
provements will  also  bring  johs — ^not  as 
many  as  tlie  construction  crews — but 
they  will  be  permanent  jobs. 

Other  allegations  concerning  Dicke;.- 
Lincoln  have  been  made,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  testimony  submitted  to  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

For  instance,  it  ha.s  been  said  that  icK-k 
quarrying  and  fill  digging  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  deface  some  of  the  most 
l>eautiful  coimti-y  in  the  world.  The  corps 
has  indicated  that  hi  response  to  environ- 
mental concerns,  it  has  sought  out  and 
selected  less  environmentally  objectionai 
sites  for  quarrying.  NEPA  was  not  in  et- 
fect  when  Dickey-Li  ucohi  was  first  au- 
tliorized  and  conceived  and  tlie  project 
has  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  th*« 
law. 

It  has  also  been  said  tliat  89,000  acres 
will  be  lost  to  productive  lumbering  when 
the  dams  are  built.  Ninety  percent  of 
Maine  is  heavily  forested — 17.7  million 
acres.  Over  95  percent  of  this  land— 16.9 
million  acres — is  classified  as  commercial 
forest  land.  Tlie  land  for  the  project 
would  represent  only  3  percent  of  all  the 
commercial  forest  land  in  Aroostook 
County,  which  has  the  most  commercial 
forest  land  in  Maine. 

It  is  said  that  200,000  acres  will  be  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  State  by  tlie 
reservoir.  Access  to  tliis  area  Ls  not  re- 
stiicted.  Travel  time  will  be  increa-sed. 
but  not  eliminated,  access  to  Canada  v  Ml 
be  unimpaired. 

It  is  said  that  the  Governor  of  Maine 
is  opposed  to  the  project  This  is  untrue. 
He  supports  this  appropriation  and  the 
preparation  of  Uie  EIS.  Both  Senators, 
Congressman  Cohen  and  the  Maine 
House  and  Senate  leaderships  also  sup- 
port the  appropriation. 

Lastly,  it  Is  said  that  flood  dikes  for 
(he  Port  Kent  area  can  provide  the  flood 
control  necessary  for  the  area  at  a  cost 
of  only  $2  million. 

Since  terminatiou  of  Dickey-Unooln 
funding  in  1967.  three  serious  floods  have 
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hit  Fort  Kent.  The  local  flood  control 
project  referred  to  above  win  provide 
protection  for  the  commercial  center  of 
FOrt  Kent  only,  not  surrounding  areas. 
Oirkey-Ldncoln  would  provide  complete 
liiotection  for  all  flood  prone  areas  down- 

uearr. 

I.a<itly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
'.omrnent  on  several  additional  issues 
ifiisrd  in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  dated 
Jui-.e  23  and  signed  by  several  Members 
cl  the  House. 

Tliereln,  it  is  said  that  deer.  moo.>!e. 
bald  eagles  and  brook  trout  will  be  great- 
ly aiid  adversely  affected  by  the  dam- 
ming of  the  St.  John.  This  is  very  specu- 
lative, something  the  environmental  irn- 
pact  statement  will  delve  into  deeply. 
No  studies  are  available  to  either  side 
of  this  controversy  at  present,  but,  for 
p.xample,  a  1968  study  of  deei-yards  in 
the  area  to  be  flooded"  may  not  be  accu- 
rate because  so  much  heavy  loggii\g  has 
been  done  in  the  area  since  then.  The 
tffect  on  flshlife  is  also  speculative.  The 
dam  will  fill  so  slowly  that  fish  may  move 
upstream  or  into  tributaries.  Eagle-"!,  pre- 
.-lunably.  will  continue  to  be  able  to  fly. 

Lastly,  and  most  erroneously,  it  is  said 
that  a  GAO  study  shows  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  estimates  are  largely  fictitious, 
based  on  obsolete,  decade-old  studies. 
G.'X.O  denies  ever  issuing  such  a  study. 
There  was  a  report  published  in  Septem- 
ber, 1974.  entitled  "improvements  needed 
m  making  beneflt-cost  analysis  for  water 
resources  projects,"  which  recommended 
iiipioved  procedures  for  each  of  several 
agencies  in  this  regard.  However,  the 
Corps  was  not  cited  for  misleading  the 
public.  The  GAO  report  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Massachusetts  merely  says  that 
•  several  matters  which  could  alter  the 
•.)larmed  project  design  and  operations 
nave  not  been  resolved."— Page  11.  This, 
as  noted  before,  is  a  result  of  the  plan- 
jii!ig  process  being  cut  off  by  a  halt^i 
:ipproprlations  for  many  years  and  be- 
cause the  preplanning  process  is  still 
un-going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closhig.  let  me  sav 
only  this.  This  project  has  been  delayed 
before.  The  reasons  have  changed.  The 
\'alue.  however,  of  100  years  of  clean, 
cheap  electric  power,  has  only  increased. 
I  would  like  to  ask  opponents  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  no  matter  under  what  banner 
they  have  entered  the  lists  this  time,  to 
consider  how  this  project  fits  In  with  that 
energy  crisis  and  drive  for  energy  inde- 
pendence about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  In  recent  weeks.  That  fight 
did  not  end  with  the  gas  tax  or  the  gas 
guzzler  proposals.  It  continues  here  to- 
day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contc)  . 

Mr,  CONTB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  Just 
trying  to  have  colloquy  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

The  president  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Maine  wrote  a  letter.  I  have  never  mis- 
quoted anybody  on  ttils  floor  in  the  17 
ywiB  I  have  been  here.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  on  the  level  with  my  colleagxies 
and  not  to  mislead  anyone.  Here  Is  his 
tetter.  I  did  not  know  that  the  president 
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of  the  senate  called  him  u] 
noon.  Here  It  is,  dated  April 
dressed  to  Col.  J<*n  H.  MasoJi 

Dear    Colonei.   Mason:    Thi 
.this  letter  is  to  formally  expres 
opposition  to  the  proposed  E  ekey 
H>-dro-Electrk;  Dam  Project. 

In  addition  to   the  direct 
acres  of  land  currently  devotei  1 
duction   of   wood   fiber,   Maln( 
portant  product,  we  would 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers 
The  loss  of  these  values  to  Mai  i 
be  adequately  compensated  for 
amount  of  per.klng  pov.'er  \vh|ch 
provided  by  the  project . 

Signed.  "Joe  Sewall.  the  |)resident  ol' 
the  senate." 

I  have  another  letter  her 
Goverror   of    Maine   was 
project  and  wrote  to  Mi 
that  letter  here.  Then  I  said 
sutwequtntly   he   wrote 
sajing  he  favors  a  study.  I  _ 
to  misquote  anyone  or  srive 
interpretation. 

Many  people  speakin?  on 
ment  do  not  have  a  feel 
They  ha^•e  not  been  up  ther 
pens  to  be  one  of  the  las 
areas  in  the  Northeast.  I  feel 
iy  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  . 
ratio  they  speak  about  will 
and  when  the  amendment 
discussion  on  the  floor  we 
it  further. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee, 
man,  I  hope  we  can  reach 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
bama  (Mr.  Jones)  1  minute 

Mr.  JOITES  of  Alabama, 
man,   this  is  not  an  unus 
debate.  I  recall  the  first 
this  proposition  before  the 
of  the  ardent  advocates  was 
man  from  Massachusetts  ( 
I  asked  liim  after  the  debate 
was    personally    acquainted 
physical  facts  of  the . 
he  was.  Subsequent  to  that 
recess,  the  gentleman  went 
the  project.  He  came  back 
the  chief  advocate  of  this 
had  studied  it  and  he  was  .^„, 
as  a  result  of  the  job  that  .. 
the  Appropriations  Ccmmittpe 
ate  projects. 

There    is    no    more 
person  that  the  gentleman 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  as 
able  to  Judge  and  assess  th 
which  the  gentleman  has 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  „. 
Massachusetts.  He  says  he 
in  the  business  of  making 
projects.  I  have  been  m  the 
29  years  of  trying  to  evaluate 
ment  related  to  the  profits 
Government.  I  will  say  to 
man  today  there  has  never 

posal  that  was  more  . 

greater  value  than  the  one  w* 
consideration  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
flculty  in  passing  this  propoiitlon 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chai^nan 
in  support  of  H.R.  8122,  the 
appropriations  bill  and  to 
tion  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  ode  provision 
in  this  bin  that  is  absolutel3r|\1tal  to  mv 
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constituents   In  northeastern 
vania  and  to  the  thousands 
who  come  to  the  Delaware 
area.  I  am  referring  to  the  _. 
of  $4.6  million  In  funds  to  _ 
land  and  begin  ccnstructlo! 
Route  209  through  the 
Gap  National  Recreation  Aret 

Mr.    Chairman,    the 
agreed  to  provide  funds  to 
worst  traffic  hazard  in  the  .__ 
One  innocent  victim  is  killed 
evei-y  48  hours  here,  because 
wide  road  has  inadvertantly 
link  between  two  interstate 
84  and  80.  Because  huge 
must  commingle  with  tourls$ 
buses,  ambulances  and 
hides,   we   have   here  a 
dangerous  situation,  which 
rected  could  lead  to  further 
ertv  and  lives. 

The  committee  has  wisely 
the  extent  of  this  threat  and 
approval  to  the  Corps  of 
acquire  the  remaining  land 
relocate  23  miles  of  Route 
tlie     Delaware     Water    Gap 
Recreation  Area.  Once  the 
quired,  construction  of  a  safe 
four-lane  highway,  replacing 
ing  hazardous  two-lane  road 

I  believe  that  because  of 
mendous  Federal  presence  her 
a   Federal   obligation   to 
road  and  protect  property, 
committee  and  the  Congress 
ing  that  obligation.  I  am  grateful 
tremendous    cooperation   of 
EviNS,  my  colleague  from 
Myers),  and  all  of  the  other 
of    the    subcommittee   who 
pressed    the    willingness    to 
terrible  problem. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairm4n 
vote  against  this  bill,  because, 
of  its  predecessors,  it  is  anothe; 
pork,  more  than  a  billion  _ 
last  year's  bill.  It  is  more  than 
over  last  year's  appropriation 
cent,  $154  million,  over  the 

On  the  basis  of  gross  cost 
bill  should  be  defeated.  But 
tion  of  gross  cost  is  worse.  The 
over  budget  for  energy  ^.^, 
modest— only   $28   million   of 
mllhon.  The  lion's  share  of  the 
$104  million,  are  in  the  pork 
tions,  titles  n  and  m,  the  _ 
dams  and  reclamation  projectf, 

At  a  time  of  enormous 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
tening  up  the  pork  barrel.  : 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chalnnan 
support  of  H.R.  8122.  the  public 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
and  the  transition  quarter, 
commend  both  the  subcommittee 
full  committee,  under  the 
ship  of  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  EviKs)    and  the 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahom)  . 

I  especially  want  to  can  the 
of  my  colleagues  a  matter  of 
importance  to  my  constltuen  s 
Third  District  of  Illinois.  For 
people  of  the  southern  subuit) 
ropoMtan  Chicago  have  lived 
luted  conditions  of  the  Little 
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River,  and  we  in  Congress  are  finally  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  help  them  In 
their  efforts  to  restore  it  to  Its  once 
free-flowing  state. 

The  first  phase  of  the  cleanup  would 
entail  the  removal  of  fallen  trees,  roots, 
waste,  and  other  debris  along  a  12-mile 
course  of  the  river.  The  work  would  be 
canied  out  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  estimates  tiie  total  cost 
lor  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter  to  be  $290,000. 

Over  200,000  people  reside  in  the  16 
communities  through  which  the  Little 
Cal  River  flows.  Through  tiie  foitnation 
of  concerned  citizen  groups,  many  of 
these  people  have  conducted  several  river 
clearing  projects  on  their  own.  For  the 
successful  completion  of  this  project, 
however,  these  citizen-s  need  the  help  oi 
the  Federal  Government. 

Many  beautiful  rivers  and  lakes  have 
been  forever  lost  to  us  tlirough  our  fail- 
ure to  act  in  time  to  save  tliem  from 
the  effects  of  pollution.  We  must  realize 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  now  to 
restore  tiie  Little  Calumet  River  while 
restoration  is  still  a  possibility. 

The  benefits  of  having  tliis  river 
cleared  of  obstruction  and  debris  will  be 
numerous.  Besides  ending  the  obvious 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety,  the 
watei-way  will  once  again  be  available  for 
recreational  use. 

By  appropriating  tlie  neces.sari  funds, 
the  Congress  will  help  the  people  of  the 
Cliicago  area  to  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward restoiing  a  once  vibrant  river  as  the 
lifeline  of  south  suburban  Cook  County. 

I  uxge  the  House  to  realize  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  our  society  and 
their  right  to  enjoy  this  natmal  resource 
in  its  God-given  state. 

Mr.  KEMP..  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  these  appiopriations  for  pub- 
lic nxirlcs  coustiuction  projects  and  stud- 
ies for  fiscal  year  1976— the  period  be- 
ginning July  1, 1975. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  know  the  difficult 
task  faced  by  its  subcommittees  in  strik- 
ing a  proper  balance  between  what  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  do  and  what  we  have 
the  money  to  do.  It  is  not  an  easy  assign- 
ment. I  think  the  chainnau  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  with  whom  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  the  ranking  mlnoritj' 
memlier,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  have 
done  a  commendable  Job  in  the  bill  they 
have  reported  to  us.  They  are  to  be  laud- 
ed for  it. 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  in  the 
construction  .industry  nationwide  is  near- 
ly 22  percent  and  is  much  higher  than 
that  in  western  New  York— and  at  a  time 
when  Government  ought  to  maximize 
the  impact  of  every  dollar  it  spends  to 
create  jobs  through  capital  construction 
projects  instead  of  make-work  public 
service  jobs,  these  appropilations  become 
cruciaL  This  is  certainly  ti-ue  in  western 
New  York. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  projects  and 
studies  in  an  around  Erie  County,  N.Y., 
which  are  important  in  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives of  utillzhig  properly  our  arta 
resources,  protecting  life  and  property, 
and  enhancing  our  environment. 
CXXI 1298— Part  18 


The  President's  budget  message  of 
January  requested  funding  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Harbor  and  channel  maintenance: 
Black  Rock  lock  and  Tonawan- 
da  Harbor ._  si.  ocK),  OOO 


BuiTalo   Harbor 

o&J',  000 

Dike  disposal  program: 

Black  Rock  lock  and  lonav.an- 

da  Harbor . 

610.  000 

Buffalo  Hari>ov.. 

4.  02S,  OCK) 

Studies: 

Buffalo  metropolitan  area 

1114,000 

I  ake  Erie  wastewater  manag«?- 

nient 

310, 000 

.\dvano«d  eugiaeerlng  and  de^igii . 

Cattaraugiw  Creek  project 

110.000 

Si-jiJaquadP.  Creek  pjojecr. .J.- 

125,  COO 

Both  my  colleague  from  Nev;  York 
•  Mr.  NowAK>  and  I  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  and  gave  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  these  requests,  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional $81,000  to  complete  the  Buffalo 
metio!x>litan  area  study  in  fi.scal  year 
1«76  instead  of  a  fuU  year  later.  Tlie  sub- 
committee has  granted  that  request  and 
lias  appropriated  $275,000  for  the  Buffalo 
metropolitan  area  studj-. 

Subsequent  to  tlie  Presidents  budyet 
message  the  local  authorities  decided  to 
pursue  the  Lake  Erie  wastewater  man- 
agement study  through  the  section  208 
program  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  instead  of 
through  tiie  authority  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  request,  in  light  of  that 
development,  was  deleted  from  tlie  bill. 
but  the  study  will  proteeU  on  cour>e  and 
without  delay. 

I  al'o  appeared  before  tiie  :jUbcommit- 
tee  in  .support  of  the  EUicott  Creek  flood 
control  project— one  vital  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  along  this  fre- 
quently flooding  creek.  I  ask  the  sub- 
committee for  advanced  engineering  and 
design  work  funding  in  the  amount  of 
$195,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  stated 
that  its  funding  was  my  fiist  priority. 

The  EUicott  Creek  project  is  far  be- 
hind .schedule.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  project  did  not  move  forward  be- 
cause of  basic  disagreements  between 
the  Federal  authorities  and  the  State  as 
to  the  type  of  improvements  desired  on 
the  creek.  Once  the  decision  was  made  to 
not  proceed  with  the  construction  of  an 
upstream  dam,  but  to  proceed  instead 
with  a  combination  of  downsti'eam  chan- 
nelization and  divei-sion  channel  im- 
provements, local  interests  could  not 
agree  totally  on  specific  project  design 
proposals.  Tlie  extent  of  the  diversion 
channel,  its  location,  the  nature  of  the 
chaimelization  and  streambank  altera- 
tions, the  relocation  of  bridges  and 
homes,  et  cetera,  continued  to  delay  the 
project.  I  have  always  felt  that  projects 
should  enjoy  strong  support  within  the 
commimity — among  the  people  for  whom 
the  benefits  are  intended,  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  delay — within  which  time 
local  Interests  could  come  to  common 
agreement — was  acceptable. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House,  as 
I  did  the  subcommittee,  that  this  project 
now  appears  to  be  back  on  track — to  such 
a  degree  tliat  it  will  disspirit  the  local 
community  if,  after  months  of  Intense 
State  and  local  attention  to  resolving 
substantially  the  disagreements,  no 
funds  for  advanced  engineering  and  de- 


sign would  be  forthcoming  for  another 
full  year.  We  should,  therefore,  make  sure 
that  these  fimds  are  included  in  this 
measure  as  It  works  its  way  tlirough  the 
legislative  process.  I  am  hopeftil  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  and 
the  subsequent  joint  House-Senate  con- 
.ference  committee  will  include  tlie  $195,- 

000  in  funds  which  are  here  needed. 
Local  disagreement?  have,  in  fact,  been 

vesolved  very  effectively.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Col.  Bernard  C.  Hughes, 
the  Buffalo  DLsti  ict  Director  of  the  Corps, 
divergent  interests,  including  especially 
those  who  supported  differing  concepts 
c-n  the  ultimate  project  design,  were 
broug'nl  together.  Tlie  concept  has 
v.oiked.  Now.  we  are  prepared  to  move 
to  the  phase  I,  general  design  memoran- 
dimi  and  draft  environmental  impact 
statement.  Even  though  a  new  require- 
u:ent  has  been  imposed  on  the  corps 
thiuugh  the  Water  Resources  Council'.s 
principles  and  standards  regulations, 
the  project  is  prepared  to  move  foi-wafd 
with  phase  I.  GDM  and  DEIS  work  by 
November  1.  1975  if— and  only  if — fimds 
are  provided  in  the  fiscal  ^ear  1976  ap- 
propriations bill.  For  us  to  wait  until  the 
fiscal  5-ear  1977  bill  is  considered  next 
year  would  be  to  acquiesce  in  a  15-montJ» 
delay.  That  would  be  unconscionable. 

These  developments  were  occurring  at 
tlie  same  time  the  subcommittee  was  de- 
liberating what  comie  of  action  to  take. 

1  am  .sure  chat  there  may  have  been 
some  unavoidable  time  lag  in  gettini^  the 
encouraging,  nev,-  information  to  tlie 
pov.ers-ihat-be  in  the  administration, 
the  corps,  et  cetera.  I  have  talked  to  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee,  and 
am  very  much  encouraged  that  this  prob- 
lem can  still  be  resolved  favorably.  The 
help  of  the  Senators.  Mr.  Javits  and  Mi-. 
BtTCKiEY.  will  be  very  much  welcomed 
when  this  matter  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  support  to  the  passage 
of  HJl.  8122,  appropriations  for  public 
works  and  water  and  r>ower  development 
and  energy  research  for  1976.  Other 
Members  will  be  discussing  a  litany  of 
good  things  which  will  result  from  this 
important  bill,  but  just  for  a  moment  I 
would  like  you  to  consider  the  fate  of 
147,000  people. 

I  am  speaking  erf  the  147,000  Ameri- 
cans who  live  on  the  lower  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  hard-working  and  eommu- 
nity-conscious  citizens  whose  economic 
fate  may  be  determined  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  For  them,  as  for  the 
adjacent  areas  near  Salisbury,  the 
Wicomico  River  affects  the  transport  and 
business  conditions  of  the  community  by 
its  navigability  as  a  major  transport 
waterway.  The  city  of  Salisbury  and  the 
lower  Delmarva  peninsula  depend  for 
their  economic  existence  on  the  importa- 
tion of  oil  and  other  bulk  commodities 
brought  through  this  route.  A  compre- 
hensive dredging  program  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  '  le  river's  transport  effec- 
tiveness and  this  can  be  accomplished 
consistent  with  ecological  standards. 
This  Federal  project  has  been  authorized 
by  law  since  1890  and  this  Illustrates  Uie 
continuing    acknowledgment    \>j    Ma» 
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Federal  Gtovemment  of  the  Importance 
of  this  01*68.  Though  these  maintenance 
dredifings  have  been  periodically  re- 
newed, yeai-s  have  elaps:d  since  the  last 
■umprehensive  maintenance  and  the 
river  has  silted  to  a  dangerous  point, 
»owiiig  barge  trafSc  and  other  commerce. 

I  am  particularly'  heartened  to  win  the 
(.-Dmmittee's  approval  for  the  initiation 
of  a  new,  more  effective  maintenance 
program  to  preserve  and  perfect  the  Wi- 
comico. The  bill  we  are  considei'ing  wiU 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  this 
project,  includiiig  $1,075  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  $150,000  for  the  tvin- 
sition  period.     '      . 

Early  this  year  I  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Worlcs 
Appropriations  explaining  that  the  proj- 
ect is  not  only  economically  crucial,  but 
it  will  assure  that  oil  spills  and  other  eco- 
logically disastrous  consequences  of  sil- 
tation  will  be  held  to  a  minimum  in  this 
region.  It  will  gunrantee  safety  for  this 
major  transpoi-tation  avenue  for  the  in- 
troduction of  petroleum  into  the  lower 
Eastern  Shore  area,  as  well  as  southern 
Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Wicomico,  and 
other  navigable  waters  is  vital  to  the  life 
of  the  communities  concerned.  I  have 
fought  for  recognition  and  then  for  ap- 
proval of  these  items,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  these  efforts  realized  in  approjiria- 
tion  for  this  project. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  commit  tet; 
member  for  their  consideratioti. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  toda5-  in  support  of  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations  proposals  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  today.  At  the  out- 
.set  may  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  its  fine  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  an  outstanding 
Job  in  considering  and  making  their  rec- 
ommendations on  a  veiT  vital  and  im- 
portant segment  of  our  econoniy. 

The  public  works  for  water*  and  powor 
development  and  energy  researcli  appro- 
priations bill  provides  us  with  a  substan- 
tial investment  in  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  investments  we  make  today  will  reap 
major  dividends  in  services  and  economic 
benefits  for  the  people  tomorrow.  This 
legislation  provides  a  long-range  devel- 
opment program.  All  have  been  sub- 
jected to  extremely  demanding  benefit 
criteria  and  all  have  met  them. 

An  example  of  what  we  are  building 
in  this  bill  can  be  demonstrated  in  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  similar  proj- 
ects. Completed  projects  throu^out  tha 
Nation  have  been  providing  nearly  2  bil- 
Uon  gallons  of  water  annually  for  21  mil- 
lion people.  Tliey  have  generated  225  bil- 
lion kilowatts  of  power  each  year.  They 
have  prevented  nearly  $43  billion  in  flood 
damage  with  an  investment  of  slightly 
more  than  $8  bilUon.  More  than  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  Irrigated  lands  have  yielded 
a  cash  value  on  an  annual  basis  of  nearly 
$4  billion  In  fine  farm  products.  More 
than  450  million  annual  visitor  days  of 
recreation  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

However,  in  this  day  of  high  unemplor- 
ment.  other  benefits  of  e<iual  value  will 
be  realized  through  moving  ahead  Trith 
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construction  into  public  worif; 
putting  people  to  work  in 
which  ha.s  been  hardest  hit  b; 
ing  economy,  the  constructioi  i 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  we 
ahead. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  thi 
this  legislation  on  the  First 
District,  I  do  want  to  sax*  tliat 
priutions  recommended  here 
.step  up  tlie  pace  on  several 
i.*!  important  for  in  several 
will  mean  that  these 
fomplet«d  earlier  than  antici 
have  .said  on  many  occasions, 
returns  and  other  benefits  n 
public  works  project-s  cannot 
until  they  are  completed.  In 
the  cash  register  cannot  rin) 
job  is  done.  Accordingly.  I  am 
that  it  is  the  wisdom  of  this 
that  we  .sliould  move  ahead, 
cially    commend    the 
Tennessee  <Mr.  Evins>,  the  c 
tiie  .«iUbco)ninittee,   and  the 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Myers  i, 
members  of  the  subcommittee 
done  an  outstanding  job  in 
(his  legislation. 

Ml-.   VANIK.    Mr.   Chair 
that  the  Andrews  substitute  to 
amendment  will  clear  the  air 
ri.son  pro.iec^t.  I  regret  that 
remains  on  the  problem  of 
ifctions 

Mr.  Chuinnan.  nlthon;ih 
been  a  host  of  charges  an< 
rharges  over  many  aspects  of 
son  imit  project.  I  think  that 
concentrate  our  tonsideratio  i 
main  areas:  the  long  term 
changed  opposition  by  o»w  bei 
tionally  ally — Canada. 

Mr.   Chairman.   Canada 
doubts   over   the   reperi 
Gan-ison  diversion  in  1970 
the  Canadian  equivalent  of  ou  : 
mental  Protection  Agency 
the  potential  polluting 
North    Dakota    Irrigation 
strongly  questioned  the 
nadian  waters.  The  Canadian 
voted  unanimously  to  seek  a 
on  tlie  project,  and  numerous 
exchanges  have  further 
large  concern  of  our  Canadian 

Canadians  are  concerned 
off  waters  from  the  Garrison 
lands  will  pollute  at  least  two 
flow  into  Canada.  Despite 
surances,"  it  appears  that 
ently  has  absolutely  no 
the  Garrison  system   will 
pollute  Canadian  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
ture  funding  for  the 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  to 
protection   of    environmenta 
and  to  detennine  if  the 
tifies  the   tremendous 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr 
dismayed  to  see  that  we  hav< 
tered  the  sense  of  lu-gency 
program — triple  A  priority — ■ 
to  fusion  power  researcli 
ment. 

The  committee   report   n 
only  $40,500,000  is  to  be 
this  vital  work.  Mr.  Chnlrmar 
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.  That  .Js,    Spanish  that  this  is  to  "dejor  lo 
indust.!-y    lo  menos,"  which  liberally 
our  sink-     means  we  are  letting  that  which 
industry,     be  first  be  last, 
tiust  nio'c        About  7  years  ago  our 

first  in  fusion  re.search.  Today 
impact  of     weak  third  to  England's  second 
Congressional     sia's  first. 

the  appro-        It  would  be  no  exuggemtioi 
today  will     that  by  .so  doing  we  are  r 
prdiects.  This     coimtry  to  disaster, 
instances  it        The  only  real  hope  for 

will  be    develop   a  new,  cheap,  feasibl  s 
ated.  A ;  I     of  abundant  energy  is  fu.sion 
the  dollar        Your  own   repoi-t  reflects 
edlized  from     estimated  that  the  energy  that 

)e  realized     produced  by  the  fusion  of  the 
olher  words     )iuclei  present  in  a  gallon  of 
until  the    exhaustible  ."-eawat^r — is  equal 
2;lad  to  see     obtainable  from  the  combustion 
["ommittee     ^^00  gallons  of  gasoilne 

I  espe-        Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Men 
from     the  sake  of  our  Nation's  sui-viv4l 
ail-man  of     wake  up  and  give  top  priority 
gentlem-m     power  development, 
and  other        Mr.  McCLORY    Mr.  Chainn 
who  liave     plea.sed,  indeed,  to  note  that 
preparing     mittee  has  recommended  funds 
$.300,000   for  further  essential 
I  hope     behalf  of  the  Pox  River  Valley 
theFi-aser     project.    As    sponsor   of   the    r 
the  Gar-     which  authorized  this  study,  I 
liicertainty     fldent  tJiat  these  funds  will 
Caladian  ob-     Nubstantially  toward  alleviating 
lems  of   flooding  and   pollutioh 
»ere   have     plague  this  important  waterway 
counter-         Mr.  Chairman,  the  full 
he  Garri-     ihe  Fcx   Rive*  and  its 
we  should      recreational,   dtjmestic   and 

on   two     purposes,  should  be  realized 
and    un-     Corps  of  Engineei-s  study  is 
t  interna-     and  the  essential  recommended 
iue  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleasec 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
priating  funds  for  purposes 
more  local  in  their  impact — afcd 
will  be  no  duplication  of  effor 
lack  of  cooperation  in  fulfilling 
of  the  people  who  are  sei"ved  bj 
River. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  aware 
fimds  appropriated  are  in 
budget  request.  Early  in  May  I 
peared  before  the  House 
Committee  and  emphasized 
tance  of  providing  adequate 
meet  the  Army  Corps  of 
pability   on   this   project.   Tlie 
mended  appropriation  of  $300,i 
to  the  wisdom  of  the 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
tliis  legislation  wliich  will  serve 
many  of  my  constituents  as  well 
citizens  who  reside  within  the  b 
River  Valley  of  Wisconsin  and 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr 
bill  before  us  today  should  hoi  I 
interest  for  the  whole  Nation 
countryside   areas   in   particular, 
8122,  the  public  works  for 
power  development  and  energy 
appropriation  bill,  1976,  contai^ 
ing  for  numerous  pix)jects  whi(|h 
being  directly  located  in 
itan  areas  are  directly  and 
beneficial  to  whole  regions,  inde^ 
ellects   that    whole  Nation. 
allKated  for        Becaase  of  the  regional  and 
we  say  in     '.roije  of  many  of  tliese 
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projects,  if  it  is  difficult  to  seiiarate  the 
funds  going  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
countryside  and  the  metropolises.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  aspects  of  this 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  examJne  in 
{hose  terms. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  be  having  an 
opportunity  today  to  vote  for  appropria- 
tions for  an  agency  which  has  as  its  pri- 
mary responsibility  the  reseaich  and  de- 
velopment of  solutions  to  our  Nation '.s 
ci-itical  energy  problems. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommends that  the  House  approve  $3,- 
908,142,000  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $673,203,000  above  tlie 
amount  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
these  activities  in  tlie  current  year.  Ap- 
proval of  an  amoimt  no  less  than  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  actions  this  body 
will  take  this  year. 

I  recognize  that  since  some  of  ERDA's 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  already  in  operation  and  were 
when  tliis  new  agency  came  to  life  this 
year  the  funds  for  them  are  predestined 
to  metropolitan  or  nonmetropolitaa 
areas.  I  would  hope  lliough,  that  in  mak- 
ing its  decisions  on  new  programs,  and 
on  expansions  of  those  already  working, 
ERDA  will  carefully  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  siting  its  activities  or  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  them  in  roimtryside 
areas. 

In  addition.  I  v.ould  urge  that  the  ap- 
pi'opriate  congressional  committees  take 
care  to  see  tliat  ERDA,  in  its  researcli 
and  development  programs,  gives  ade- 
quate response  to  the  special  energy 
needs  and  problems  of  nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

The  committee  has  recommended  In 
this  bill  the  appropriation  of  $293,200,000 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. As  many  will  recaU.  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ARC  in  the  last  decade  was 
one  of  the  major  responses  of  Congress 
to  the  appalling  poverty  and  desperate 
need  for  development  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan regions  of  the  States  it  serves. 

During  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Appa- 
lachian .Regional  Commission  actually 
spent  $224.2  million.  Of  ARC's  total  fiscal 
year  1974  outlays,  $160.84  million  or  71.73 
percent  was  used  in  nonmetropolitan 
counties.  This  is  not  the  whole  story. 
ARC  spent  $167.7  million  for  its  develop- 
ment highway  system,  and  86.9  percent 
of  this,  $145.7  million,  was  used  in  non- 
metropolitan  counties.  But,  of  the  $56.5 
mtlhon  ARC  spent  in  its  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program  only  $15.1 
million,  or  26.7  percent,  was  in  nonmet- 
ropolitan counties. 

This  ARC  situation  with  regard  to 
spending  for  regional  development  pro- 
grams raises  some  serious  questions.  Is 
this  a  case  of  the  "haves,"  the  metropoli- 
tan counties,  getting  and  the  "have- 
nots,"  the  nonmetropolitan  coimties,  be- 
ing too  poor  to  get  the  money  meant  to 
help  the  poor?  Does  Congress  heed  to 
change  the  law  governing  use  of  ARC 
funds?  Does  ARC  need  to  review  its  poli- 
cy with  regard  to  how  tt  uses  its  money? 
I  beUeve  that  the  answer  to  aU  three 
questions,  to  a  degree  at  least.  Is  "yes." 


These  questions  raised  by  the  ARC  ex- 
ample are  not  unique  to  that  agency  and 
tlie  laws  governing  it.  The  time  is  long 
past  for  Congress  to  work  with  more  care 
and  understanding  of  economic  reality 
in  tlie  countryside.  If  the  rural  areas  had 
tlie  money  to  buy  Federal  loans  and 
grants  that  the  big  cities  do,  then  tlie 
countryside  areas  would  not  have  the 
crippling  development  problems  that 
they  have. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1969  I  brought  before  this 
body  the  problem  confronted  by  the  sis- 
ter ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach— pointing  out  tliat  both  ports 
were  built  to  capacity,  both  wanted  to 
expand,  but  neither  could  obtain  ap- 
pio\ al  to  expand  their  facilities  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  until  a  model 
study  was  constructed  and  the  proposed 
expansion  evaluated  so  as  to  protect  the 
surrounding  marine  environment. 

So  we  proceeded,  with  funds  obtained 
from  Congress,  to  build  a  miniature  San 
Pedro  B.iy,  a  hydraulic  model,  which  in- 
cludes the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
Harbors,  as  well  as  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
shipyard.  Located  in  Vicksburg.  Miss., 
the  model  was  constructed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engireers  to  study  all  port  ex- 
pansion proposals  and  their  effects  on 
the  environment. 

At  that  time.|we  were  told  the  proicft 
vould  take  from  3  to  4  years.  Now.  7 
years  later,  the  model  itself  is  com- 
pleted— but  we  still  cannot  get  project 
approval  until  the  studies  are  evaluated. 
Tlie  wave  machine,  which  will  be  used 
in  the  operation  of  the  model,  is  to  be 
installed  in  August — it  is  paid  for — but 
additional  Army  Corp  staff  is  necessary 
in  order  to  proceed  with  the  tests. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  work 
which  went  into  the  preparation  of  this 
bill  before  us  today.  Certainly,  the 
chah-man,  members,  and  staff  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  are  to  be  commended  for  a  job 
well  done. 

However,  ximding  for  the  San  Pedro 
Bay  model  study  project  as  contained  in 
tills  proposal  is  Inadequate  for  the  stud- 
ies and  analysis  necessary  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  ah-eady  completed 
model. 

During  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  and  requested 
additional  fundiiig  for  the  San  Pedro 
Bay  model  study.  Briefly,  my  reguest  was 
that  funding  for  the  project  during  fiscal 
year  1975  be  increased  by  $300,000  to 
$750,000,  and  that  the  transition  period 
funding  be  increased  by  $115,000  to  $175,- 
000. 

Tlie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  told  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Long  Beach  Harbor. 
Bob  Hofmaster.  that  they  could  not  op- 
erate the  model — could  not  gather  the 
necessary  data — without  the  additional 
$145,000  we  requested.  The  same  infor- 
mation was  conveyed  to  Larry  White- 
neck.  Chief  Engineer  of  Los  Angeles  Port. 
Unless  the  Corps  of  Engineezs  is  al- 
lowed to  complete  these  studies  ushig  the 
hydraulic  model  In  the  near  future,  con- 
struction pei-mlts  for  the  expansion  of 
port  facilities  cannot  be  issued.  This  will 
mean  an  additional  delay  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  los  Angeles  and 


Long  Beach  Harbors,  which  are  of  vital 
economic  importance  to  the  economies 
of  many  surroimding  Southern  Califor- 
nia communities. 

What  are  some  of  tlie  projects  that  will 
be  delayed? 

To  give  some  idea,  here  are  a  few  of 
tlie  planned  developments  which  are 
awaiting  constniction  permits  from  the 
Coi-ps  of  Enguieers. 

In  Los  Angeles  Harbor  a  liquefied  nat- 
m-al  gas  terminal  is  planned,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $25  million  by  the  Port  of 
Los  Angeles  and  $150  nullion  by  the  gas 
company.  This  faciUty  is  needed  to  avert 
an  exi>ected  brown-out  in  the  area  by 
1978. 

Also  pending  for  the  Port  of  Los  An- 
geles is  the  construction  of  a  crude  oil 
terminal,  at  a  cost  of  $35  million  by  poii 
authorities,  and  $100  million  by  a  private 
oil  company.  This  terminal  is  to  be  used 
to  handle  Alaskan  oil  by  1977-78.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  sister  ports  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  will  ultimately 
handle  2  million  barrels  of  Alaskan  oil 
a  day. 

Tlie  Port  of  Long  Beach  also  has  sev- 
eral developments  being  delayed  because 
of  the  lack  of  pennits.  Development  is 
planned  at  a  level  of  $40  million,  and  a 
crude  oil  terminal  is  anticipated  at  an 
additional  $100  million. 

Plans  aie  also  underway  for  a  majoi' 
bulk  cargo  facility  to  handle  soda  ash 
shipped  from  Montana  and  Wyoming.  A 
200,u00-barrel  per  day  oil  refinei-y  is 
also  trying  to  get  cleared  for  the  Port  of 
Long  Beach. 

These  and  many  other  port  expan- 
sions are  of  the  utmost  importance:  In- 
creased local  employment  is  of  course 
a  fiinge  benefit.  In  Uie  Port  of  Long 
Beacli  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  2,000 
permanent  new  jobs  will  be  created  by 
the  new  facilities,  in  addition  to  jobs 
created  by  construction.  And  unless  these 
facilities  are  completed  soon,  the  Ports 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  will  not 
be  able  to  handle  the  expected  uicreases 
in  cargo  durmg  the  next  5  years. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles,  facilities  to  handle 
liquid  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  must  be 
completed  and  in  operation  hopefully  as 
early  as  1977— at  the  latest  by  1980.  If 
they  are  not,  severe  energy  limitations 
and  economic  constraint*  could  result 
tiiroughout  the  Southwest. 

Yet  according  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  current  level  of  f  imdlng  means 
that  the  reports  of  the  study  will  not 
even  be  completed  until  June  1976.  As 
I  have  noted,  this  study  must  be  com- 
pleted before  permits  can  be  Issued  and 
construction  begun. 

It  is  important  to  rememt>er  that  these 
ports  are  a  major  source  of  income  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  1972,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  produced 
$495,589,564  in  Federal  revenues  from 
customs  alone  moving  through  the  port 
In  return,  the  Federal  Government  has 
invested  approximately  $39,000,000  in 
capital  improvements  and  $3,000,000  la 
maintenance  dredging  of  navigation  fa- 
cilities in  the  entire  San  Pedro  Bay  for 
the  period  from  1871-1971. 

Local  agencies  have  ln\'ested  approxi- 
mately eight  times  the  Federal  invest- 
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ment  in  port  facilities  through  whi'.'ii  the 
Federal  income  is  derived. 

The  Port  of  Los  Angeles  expects  to 
invest  more  than  $100,000,000  in  port  de- 
velopment within  the  next  5  years,  or  10 
tiiiifes  the  estimated  l<'t'dei;il  e\j.)endirure 
lor  the  same  period. 

Tiic  modest  increase  in  luntis  rettected 
ia  my  request  is  a  .small  investnient  for 
tiie  great  retain  in  employment  and 
energy  handling  ability.  All  it  would  do 
is,  to  allow  the  hydraulic  model  study  to 
proceed  at  lull  mpacily.  It  this  amount 
is  not  granted,  h  delay  of  ai  least  1  or  2 
years  in  port  facility  r.onsuiution  could 
lesult. 

I  originally  planned  lo  «ilTtr  tlie.se  in- 
creases in  fimding  on  the  floor  today 
as  an  amendment.  However,  I  have  since 
decided  that  the  proper  place  to  obtain 
these  vitally  needed  funds  is  through  the 
conference  committee  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Hopefully,  we  will  be 
succes.sful  in  doing  so,  so  that  the  Los 
Angles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors  will 
be  able  to  begin  their  planned  expansion. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  furtlier  requests  for  time. 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  have  no  f  m  ther  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balant^e  of  m> 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

IITLE    I— ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND    DK- 
AT'XOPMENT  ADlknNISTRAnON 

'  OPEBATlNr    EXPt.MS£.S 

F»r  necessary  operating  expenses  ol  the 
Administration  in  carrying  out  the  ptupbses 
of  tb«  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1074; 
hln,  maintenance,  aud  operation  of  aircraft; 
publication  and  dlBsemlnation  of  atomic  and 
other  energy  informatlou;  purchase,  repair, 
HDd  cleaning  of  uniforms;  official  entertain- 
ment expenses  (not  to  exceed  $15,000);  re- 
imbursement of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  security  guard  services; 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  $3,036,120.- 
000  and  any  moneys  (except  sums  received 
Irom  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  19.55  and  the 
tjtrategtc  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act,  as  amended,  and  fees  received  for  tests 
or  investigations  under  the  Act  of  May  16. 
1910.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2301;  50  U.S.C. 
98b:  30  U.8.C.  7))  received  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  IT.S.C.  484). 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided. That  from  this  appropriation  transfers 
of  sums  may  be  made  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  for  which  this  appropriation  is  made, 
and  in  such  cases  the  sums  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred:  Provided  further.  That 
ttie  amount  appropriated  in  any  other  appro- 
priation act  for  "Operating  expenses"  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admln- 
iBtrmtion  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1970.  shall  be  merged,  without  limitation, 
with   this  appropriation. 

For  "Operating  expenses'*  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  through  September  30,  1976, 
$931J)89,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  any  other  appropriation  act  for 
"Operating  expenses"  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  for 
the  period  July  1.  1976.  through  Septem- 
ber SO,  1976,  shall  be  merged,  without  limita- 
tion, with  til's  appropriation. 
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Mr.  EVTNP  of  Tennes.'ee 
rcadirji'.  Mr.  Clifiirman,  I 
mous  consent  that  title  I  bn 
as  read,  prinlted  in  the  Rixoku 
ta  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  tliert  ol 
the  r^quc^t  o!  the  ■-;,  ,ill«i« 
1'ennc.s.«ee? 

TliHre  wailu)  objeci.jon. 

AMtNDMKNlS   OtJFRIi.O   »V    All;     V, 
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C  MLS 


Mr.  CliltirmMn.   I 


M).  McCORMACK 
offer  ameadnif  nl.--. 

The  Clt>rk  read  as  tollovis: 

Anieiidmeiits  offered  by  M'\  M 
iHgf  2,  hue  24,  siiike  out  •■♦3, 
i-rid  in.seri  in  lien  thereof  •■*;<.049|l20 

Fitje   Ji,  line   JO,  strike  cut 
iuid  Imseri:  in  lien  •  hereof  ■•»;'41,4:<' 
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Chi 


Te  mesis 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr 
u.sl:  unanimous  consoiit  tliut  ti 
•ivenis  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Uiere 
t'j  the  request  of  the  gent  lei 
Washintfton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.s.see 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yieir 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield 
tinguished  gentleman  from 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennesi^ee, 
man,  the  gentleman  addresses 
an  lncrea.se  lor  folor  energy. 
be  an  opportunity  for  an  anie 
that  issue. 

I  have  di.scu.s.sed  tiiis  witli  th 
member  and  we  recogniv;e  that 
mittee  is  proceeding  with  great 
on  solar  energy.  We  have  no 
and  we  accept  the  amendment  > 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  > 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  t 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
The  minority  accepts  the 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr 
thank  the  chainnan  and  the 
leader  for  supporting  these 
that  bring  the  appropriation 
enei"gy  R.  &  D.  up  to  the  h 
quested  by  the  autliorL^ing 
on  Science  and  Technology.  Tl 
ment  is  .supported  by  .vankini 
mitte«  minority  member,  Mr 

This  program  was  developed 
suit  of  extensive  hearings  on 
with  the  Office  of  Technology 
ment,  many  hom-s  of  hearings 
Enei-gy  Subcommittee,  and  r 
ferences  with  administration 
personnel  from  the  ERDA 

I  urge  your  support  for  th 
ment  to  flim  up  a  responsible 
ergy  research  and  developmen 

AMENDMElrrS    OFFEBED    BY    MS. 
AMEJTOMENTS  OFFERLD   BV   MR 
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Ms.   ABZUG.   Ml-.   Chaiima  i 
amendments  to  the  amendments 
by  the  gentleman  from 

McCORMACK) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendments  offered  by  Ms. 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McCo|imack 
page  2,  line  24,  strike  "$3,036 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,187.00i 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7I0,0 


Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that|a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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Chsir 


The     CHAIRMAN.    The 
count.  Seventy-two  Members  are 
not  a  quontm. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pur 
clause  2,  nile  XXIII,  he  will  vac4te 
oeedinsT.^  under  tlie  call  when  a 
ni  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole 

Member.s  v.ill  re  u-d  Ih'^ii-  inv 
electronic  device. 

The  cs'll  was  takei5  by  eiwivonit 

QV'OKlj    T    «  AI.I.    VACATf.U 


Will 
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device. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundr 
beis  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  is  pn 
suant  to  riilfc  XXIII,  clause  2, 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
.--idercd  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  vill  re.>uiue  i 
UfSS. 

The  Kcntlewoman  from  New 
AuzuG  >  has  been  recognized  for 
utes,  in  snppoi  t  oi  her  amendmen 
amendments. 

M.S.   ABZUG.    Mr.    Chairman 
unaniioous    consent    that    the 
uients  Lo  the  amendments  may 
.-ideved  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlew 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman 
Mie  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
week  in  connection  with  the  au 
tir)n  bill.  All  this  amendment 
strike  the  funds  for  nuclear 
and  testing  which  are  authorize( 
ERDA  bill  for  the  next  15  month  s 

It  was  generally  argued^ — and  I 
was  not  disputed  even  by  the 
tee — on  Friday  that  these  funds 
belong  in  a  civilian  energy  agenc 

In  the  past  half  year  the  pr 
ministration  has  been  trying 
vince  us  to  prepare  for  a  Umited 
war.  I  refer  the  Members  to  Mr, 
inger's  statements  on  this  ma 
.some   time  now  and  especially 
pressed  in  an  article  in  the 
Post  on  Saturday.  Only  a  chang  ! 
nuclear  posture  from  that  of 
to  first  strike  capability  and 
clear  war  capability  could 
nuclear  warheads   which  we 
being  asked  to  produce  and  test 
which  we  are  asked  to  appropr 
a  billion  dollars  for  over  the 
months.  In  addition  to 
number  of  warheads  in  our 
administration  proposes  to 
in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
force  strike,  one  designed  to 
\iet  missiles  in  their  silos. 

In  other  words,  the 
\\ithout  any  discussion  of  policy 
in  this  country,  without  any 
of  policy  change  in  either  the 
tlie  Senate,  is  seeking  by 
propriations  to  change  what  has 
nuclear  deteirent  policy  for  a 
a  policy  which  I  submit  has 
nuclear  war., It  has  in  a  very 
and  a  very  cavalier  way,  I 
posed  to  shift  the  emphasis  of 
clear  strategy  by  proposing  to 
limited   nuclear   war  capability, 
strike  capabilities,  which,  I 
not  only  produce  harmful 
will  interfere  with  the  SALT 
taking  plsce  and  hasten  the 
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that  doomsday  cloCk  when  we  become 
embroiled  In  a  nuclear  war. 

Such  an  important  policy  change  and 
such  an  important  policy  consideration 
niu.st  be  the  subject  of  debate  in  this 
House  and  must  be  the  subject  of  debate 
in  the  Senate  before  it  is  undertaken 
in  this  indirect  way. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  in  the  de- 
bate on  Friday  no  Member  who  spoke 
in  opposition  refuted  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  a  superiority  of  nuclear  war- 
heads of  at  least  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  to 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  So  there  is  no  immi- 
nent threat  and  there  is  no  imminent 
reason  for  us  to  appropriate  these  funds 
for  these  nuclear  warheads. 

Furthermore,  on  the  floor  of  thLs 
House  during  the  debate  on  Friday,  no 
Member  of  this  House  was  able  to  in- 
dicate what  purpose  was  intended  to  be 
served  by  appropriating  these  additional 
funds  for  these  additional  warheads.  No 
Member  stated  it  was  necessary  for 
safety  purposes,  and  no  Member  stated 
it  was  necessary  for  our  present  nuclear 
capability. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's new  nuclear  strategy  of  flexible 
response  is  designed  to  enable  us  to  con- 
duct a  limited  nuclear  exchange.  Not 
only  does  this  new  strategy  increase  the 
chance  for  catastrophic  error  and  en- 
hance the  policy  for  hair-tiigger  reac- 
tions but,  in  addition,  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  widespread  expert  opinion  tliat  there 
can  be  no  such  tiling  as  a  small  nuclear 
war. 

How  do  we  limit  a  nuclear  exchange 
once  it  begins?  To  risk  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust is  to  invite  it.  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  for  us  here  to  recognize  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  Members  do 
not  agree  witli  ine,  or  are  not  aware  that 
this  is  the  nuclear  posture  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time,  there  is  enough 
evidence,  from  the  statements  of  the 
Government  itself,  such  as  by  Mi-. 
Schli>singer  all  during  this  past  2  weeks, 
that  there  is  a  desire  to  develop  a  lim- 
ited n:iclear  capability  to  j-espond  in 
Korea,  for  example.  They  propose  a 
whole  new  civil  defense  strategy  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  caves  and  mines  in 
which  they  propose  to  build  new  shelters 
for  our  popi;lation. 

Even  if  the  Members  do  not  agree  with 
me  that  these  warheads  and  testing  are 
not  necessary,  they  must  at  least  agree 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  and  determine  what  our  policy 
should  be.  Even  if  they  feel  that  we 
might  need  more  protection,  nuclear  pro- 
duction, and  testing,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  recognize  that  we  risk  a 
gi-eat  deal  if  we  authorize  these  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  nuclear  war- 
heads right  now  if  tliere  is  any  doubt. 
It  will  give  the  Government  a  blank 
check  to  conduct  a  limited  nuclear  war, 
to  conduct  a  first-strike  capability,  tod 
we  have  never  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  being  done 
here  is  treading  on  tlie  toes  of  the  re- 
sponsibiUties  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  already  seen  how 
policies  have  developed  and  how  a  war 
can  go  on  for  14  years  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  learn  from  the  past  and  Insist 


that  we  make  policy  before  we  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzuo  would  strike  $849,115,000  for 
weapons  testing. 

The  committee  has  already  reduced 
this  amount  by  $24,400,000. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  that  this  is  not  tlie  right  time 
nor  is  it  the  right  place  for  cutting  out 
the  nuclear  weapons  program. 

The  B-Sl  is  being  built,  and  we  have 
already  cut  out  some  weapons  money. 
The  underground  testmg  program  must 
continue. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing  its  nuclear  weapon 
efforts  and  is  establishing  a  vast  civil 
defen.=;e  organization  for  the  evacuation 
and  protection  of  its  citizens. 

We  know  that  there  are  several  na- 
tions with  nuclear  capability  today.  In- 
cluding Red  China. 

The  technology  of  nuclear  weapons 
changes  rapidly  and  we  must  continue 
research  and  development  in  order  to 
assure  our  citizens  protection  against 
the  threat  of  nucletir  attack  in  the  na- 
tional inteisst  and  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  America  must  maintain 
a  .slrong  and  effective  nuclear  capability. 
We  have  no  other  choice.  Tliis  is  a  fact 
oi  lif^  today.  We  must  mauitain  our 
position  of  strength. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee has  already  authorized  these  pro- 
grams. Our  committee  has  already  made 
a  sub.stantial  reduction,  and  I  would  ob- 
ject to  a  further  cut  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  vote 
down  the  Abzug  amendments  and  then 
vote  favorably  for  the  McCormack 
amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a:;  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  we  have  already  cut 
this  weapon  fund  back. 

The  treaty  agreement,  the  Threshold 
Ban  Treaty,  which  provides  for  our 
ceasing  and  ending  the  high-yield  test 
of  150  kiloton  and  above  will  terminate 
our  testing  on  March  31,  1976.  That  is 
just  9  months  from  now. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
present  plans  are  to  undergrotmd  test 
three  top-priority,  high-yield  weapons 
in  this  period,  which  are  the  B-77  full- 
fusing  weapon,  the  W-78  Minuteman 
warhead,  and  a  new  MlRV-type  war- 
head which  is  still  experimental  and  be- 
ing developed. 

They  have  also  indicated  that  they 
would  be  testing  three  intermediate  and 
low-yield  types  of  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  tests  are  being 
held  to  the  absolute  minimum.  It  would 
be  absolutely  imthinkable.  In  my  judg- 
ment, for  this  country,  at  this  particular 
time,  to  sit  back  and  let  other  nations 
around  the  world  continue  to  develop 
new  weapons  and  test  them  while  we  do 
nothing. 

We  are  not  addins  additional  weapons 


to  the  arsenal.  These  weapons  and  test- 
mg proposed  are  replacements  with  a 
more  sophisticated  and  safer  type  oi 
weapon.  They  are  merely  replacements. 
The  nuclear  material  in  the  weapons  be- 
ing retired  will  be  placed  back  into  the 
system  for  fuel;  and  if  these  proposed 
weapons  are  not  needed,  the  fuel  will  be 
taken  back  into  the  system  and  used  for 
reactor-type  fuel. 

It  is  not  really  advocating  a  war  po- 
sition for  this  coimtry  at  all.  In  fact, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  history  has  indi- 
cated that  the  stronger  a  nation  is  the 
more  apt  it  is  to  maintain  peace.  This  is 
an  investment  in  our  security. 

Testing  is  veiy  much  needed  to  im- 
prove the  weapons,  to  make  sure  they  are 
safe,  and  to  replace  some  outdated  weap- 
ons in  our  present  arsenal.  I  hope  every- 
one will  give  a  strong,  resounding  "no" 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chan-man, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  The  gentlelady 
from  New  York,  in  cutting  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  would  eliminate  the  deter- 
rence to  war  provided  by  our  credible 
strategic  strike  force.  I  stress  the  word 
"credible"  for  it  is  there— and  not  in  any 
debaters'  numbers  game — that  the  true 
value  of  the  deterrent  rests. 

If  a  potential  enemy — one  which  knows 
full  well  the  value  and  the  need  to  re- 
place nuclear  weapons  which  have  very 
specific  shelf-lives — if  tliat  enemy  were 
tD  .see  the  United  States  eUminate  its 
weapons  R.  &  D.  and  production  capa- 
biUty.  that  enemy  could — and  would — 
calculate  the  date  on  which  U.S.  weap- 
ons will  become  unusable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  heard— 
on  seemingly  countless  occasions — of  the 
gentlelady's  objections  to  strategic  force 
levels.  Many  of  us  share  her  concerns 
for  the  high  costs  and  for  the  potential 
nuclear  weapohs  represent.  However,  it 
is  precisely  because  the  weapons  stock- 
pile Is  so  formidable  and  precisely  be- 
cause it  raises  concerns  for  their  destruc- 
tive capability  that  they  are  effective.  To 
suggest  that  we  degrade  that  deterrent — 
that  W2  telegraph  to  potential  adver- 
saries the  timetable  upon  wliich  the 
strategic  deterrent  of  this  country  will 
become  obsolete,  mandates  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

I  woiUd  point  out  that  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  has.  in  itself, 
midertaken  certain  risks  which  cause 
some  concern.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  weapons  pro- 
duction portion  of  this  bill  by  $24.4  mll- 
hon  below  what  the  House  and  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  authorized. 

This  reduction  causes  concern  in  5e\- 
eral  areas:  The  potential  lavoflfs  of  over 
700  workers  at  the  Bendix  plant  in 
Kansas  City  and  the  Union  Carbide 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge;  the  eUmination  of 
certain  Minuteman  HI  warhead  im- 
provements; the  reduction  in  numbers 
of  B-81  bombs;  and  a  general  reduction 
assigned  to  "slippage."  These  reductions 
in  an  already  austere  budget  request  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  calculated  and  edu- 
cated risk.  They  should  be  of  grave  con- 
cern but  they  are  not  intolerable. 
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The  amendment  pending  before  this 
committee  falls  in  another  category.  It 
is  not  a  calculated  risk — and  I  question 
whether  it  is  an  educated  risk.  The 
amendment  appears  to  be  either  irre- 
sponsible or  a  grandstand  play  for  pub- 
Mcity.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  critics 
ol  tlie  v.-eapons  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  the  weapons  produc- 
tion program  weie  serious  about  their 
jx>sitions,  they  might  bring  their  views 
lo  the  concerned  committees  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  debat?  at  that,  more  appro- 
priate, point. 

As  it  stands,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
aniendmor^t  will  not  biinr  about  tiie  re- 
duction in  world  tension  whicli  the  gen- 
tleiady  and  all  my  coileagucs  desire  so 
very  deeply.  In  fact,  it  will  cause  the  ex- 
act opposite  to  happen.  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  must  be  defeated  in  order 
that  all  Americans,  from  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  th2  Golden  Gate  and  Dia- 
mondhead.  may  rest  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  nuclear  deterrent  has  retained 
its  viability  and  credibility. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Ml-.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  the  House 
Conamittee  on  Rulss  held  hearings  on 
rules  for  three  appropriation  bills.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Maiion)  ,  the 
Chairman  of  tlie  full  Committee,  the 
subcommittee  chairmen,  and  minority 
members  of  tliree  subcommittees,  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  grantmg  a  rule  for  all 
three  bills. 

These  tliree  bills  iiwolved  the  apprj- 
priatioa  of  multimiiUons  of  dollars  for 
the  necessary  operation  of  om-  Federal 
Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ma- 
HON) ,  the  chairmpn  of  the  fuU  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  has  10  othei-  sub- 
colI^nlttees  under  his  jUiisdlction.  These 
13  congressional  subcommittees  have 
been  holding  hearings  weekly  for  5 
^  montiis.  recording  testimony  from  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  and  organizations. 

On  yesterday  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  both  tlia  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee  were  in 
tmanimous  agreement  on  the  type  of 
rule,  including  points  of  order,  which 
would  govern  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  passage  of  these  three  complex 
and  controversial  legislative  bills  being 
considered  today  and  tomorrow  demon- 
strates outstanding  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  CMt. 
Mahon)  ,  the  Chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg), 
and  an  55  members  of  the  Hoase  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  membership 
and  the  readers  of  the  Congkxssional 
Record  can  secure  better  Information  on 
the  mammoth  work  involved  by  reading 
a  brief  breakdown  of  the  numerous  leg- 
islative expenditures  in  these  thi-ee  ap- 
propriation bills  now  under  debate  today 
and  tomorrow.  I  include  this  (X}mplex 
breakdown  with  my  remarks: 

ThTM  ApproprteUon  subcommlt  ces.  10  ad- 
dltlonai  cubGoinailtte«3  not  included. 

HA.  8122:  PubUc  Works  for  Water  aud 
Power  DevelopiiMnt  aiMl  Energy  Research  Ap- 
propriation BUI,  1976. 
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Members  who  testlfled.  Chal 
Con;rc.ismau  Joiiti   T.   Myers. 
Cederberg. 

H.R.    8070:    Department   of 
Urban    Development — Independent 
aripropri.itlon  bill,  1976. 

Members  who  testified:  Chair 
Congre:-m:i:i   Edward    P.   Bolan 
j'.ian  Talcctt.  Co:  gre:jsman  Eli'o  d 
berp. 

.    H.R.    8121 :    Depart -nrnt    of   I 
and    Conui:e:\-?,    the    Judiulary 
a-encle5    appropriation    bin    tzi 
197(i. 

Members  who  testified:  Cha 
Con.rc:5m;iu   Juh'i   M.   .SiacK,   ( 
Eli'ord  A.  Cederberg. 

All  n-.Bmteri  supports^  the  r 
rule  on  each  of  the  appropriati 

H.R.    BOIO 

H.II.  G070— Departmaiit     cf 
Urban  Developmont  appropriate  i 

This    bill    makes    appropri.iti 
amount  of  $;  1,429,024,000  for  ti: 
and  «5,43?,617,0fl0  frr  the  tran 

It  provides  the  following  .. 

Department  of  Housing  and  _ 
cpme.^t— $29,732,323,000  for  fisci 
RUd  $212,743,000  for  the  transiii 

Council    on    Environmental 
736,000  for  n?cal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  period. 

Consumer    Product   Safety 
$»2,790,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
OOO  for  the  transition  period. 

Environmental    Protection   A 
e2:),000   for   fiscal    year    1976 
COO  for  the  transition  period. 

Federal  Home  Lo^'i  SanJc  Bon. 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $8,75i 
tr.urltinn  period. 

NASA— «:1,4I36,C22.000   for   fts 
and  i«925,028,000   fcr   the   transition 

National  bcionce  Foundatlc 
lor  fiscal  year  1976  and  •$107,(i3-yD00 
transition  period. 

Selective   Service    Ey.^teiu— $401)00 
fl.scal  year  1976  and  $8,300,000  foi 
tlon  period. 

Veterans"     Administration — .*l 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  *;3,880 
transl'lon  period. 

H  n.  0J2J 

H.R. 
Bill. 

This    bill    makes    approprlablAis 
amount  of  $7,211,401,600  for 
and  $2,091,228,000  for  the  t 

It  provides  the  following 

Energy    Research    and    Devefo 
ministration  —  $3,908,142,000  — 
1976   and    $1.115,22.5,000    for   the 
period. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Power   Agencies  of   the   Depai 
terlor — *2,662,040.£00  for  fiscal 
$838,209,000  for  the  transition  ^ ._ 

Federal  Power  Commission— ^83J610 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $8,558,000 
sition  period. 

Nuclear     Regulatory 
600,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  the  transition  period. 

Tenneseee  Valley  Authority 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $27,984 
tran.sition  period. 

H.R.  81  2 1 
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HJl.  8121 — Depaitment  of 
Conunerce.  and  the  Judiciary  A 
Bill. 

This  bill  makes  approprlatio  i 
•tnunint  of  $5,675,330,000  for  fisca  I 
and  $1,600,956,000  for  the  t: 

It  provides  the  follovring 

Department  of  Stat       ,___. , 

cal  year  1976  and  $357,9(>1,000  for 
tiou  period. 

Department  of  Justice— $2,083 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $539,177,000 
sltlon  period. 
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Cepartment  of  Commerce — $I 
for  fi.scal  year  1976  and  $356,428. 
transition  period. 

Tlia  Judiciary— .$330,025,000  for 
19V6     and     $81,021,000     for     the 
period. 

Arms  Coutrol  and  Di>-annament 
£10.500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
lor  tlie  transition  period. 

CommlTsion  on  Civil  Rights— .t7, 
(icca!  ye^r  1970  and  $l,925.0i.O  for 
tictr  period. 

Envr.X  tinploynent  Opnortunlty 
rion— .■?63.04O,0CO    for    fiscal    year 
518.2f'0,0()0  for  the  transition  per 

Feacral     Communications     Con_ 
$ll\6'J0,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  anc 
000  for  the  traasition  period. 

Federal  Maritime  Commi?b_  _ 
for  fi.~c.-vl  year  3976  and  .$1,960 
transition  period. 

Federal  Tr?.de  Commission — $}„.„ 
li>-,cal  year  1976,  and  $12,000,000  for 
bi  Ion  period. 

Kenegotiatlon  Board — $5,400,000 
vcar   1976  and  $1,335,000  for  Uie 
yier.cl. 

ScwUrltics    and    Exchange    

^46.635,000  for  fiscal  year  1076  and 
000  for  Ih2  ti-an-^ltion  period. 

Small      Business      Admin  istratl(jn 
:iCO,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  $9 
tho  traiisition  period. 

U.S.  Information  Agency — $273,. 
li-^ical  year  1970  and  $72,989,000  for 
Pi  Lion  period. 
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Mr.  EVIN.S  of  Tennessee.  Mi. 
man.  I  wonder  if  we  could  arrl  r 
aineement  on  a  limitation  of  thr 
aimndments? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debiite   to   5   minutes  on  the 
amerdmcnts      and      all      ame  i 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  . 
otii)-e  if  the  gentleman  means  the 
meiits  offered  by  the  gentlemi 
Vv'ashington  (Mr  McCormack) 
am?ndments  thereto? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
man,   that  is  coiTect;   the 
amendment:-;      and      all 
thereto.  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
debate  on  the  McCormack 
and  all  amendments  thereto  clt)se 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentlemin 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  object. 

M)-.  RICHMOND.  I  object. 

T)ie  CHAIRMAN.  Objection 

Mr;;.  SCHROEDER.  Mr. 
move  to  .sti-ike  the  requi-iite 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppo: 
omendment.  I  think  that  no  ma  ter 
you  stand  on  how  many  or  wl  at 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  questioi 
should  this  issue  be  in  this  bill? 
to  me  the  logical  place  for  nuclei 
ons  should  be  in  the  armed 
tary  procurement  bill.  We  do  _ 
if  any  of  this  money  will  go  foi 
testing. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  have  severa 
questions  I  hope  all  the  MemtBr 
think  about  before  putting  anj 
money  into  continuing  of  the 
testing  program.  We  are  talking 
eva.  at  the  SALT  talks,  about 
limit  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
to  verify  a  limit  on  MARV  is  by 
tlon  of  the  testing,  because  we 
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testing.  Once  we  move  through  the  test- 
ing phase  on  MARV,  then  we  can  have 
no  verification  procedure  that  can  limit 

MARV. 

Many  of  us  heaid  the  discussion  tliat 
1;  -.s  recently  gone  on  between  the  Secre- 
tory of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
iCiise  saying  that  was  one  mistake  this 
■  ountry  made  when  we  went  into  the 
.\IIRV  testing  promam.  We  allowed 
;V£IRV  to  be  tested,  und  then  there  was 
no  way  we  can  reach  a  SALT  agreement 
on  MIRV  limitation  because  it  could  not 
be  verified  since  testing  was  the  only  ver- 
ification process.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
verily  how  many  MIRV's  each  side  has 
now.  Our  history  with  MIRV  should  be 
ii  lesson  before  we  ko  full  speed  ahead 
with  MARV  testing  before  we  attempt 
;i  MARV  limit  at  the  SALT  talks. 

As  I  recall  the  debate  during  authori- 
zation, the  question  of  whether  there  wa.s 
iiiiy  money  for  MARV  tesiini;  was  never 
answered.  Even  if  there  is  no  money  in 
heie  for  MARV  testing,  I  think  we  should 
t;a  very  slowly.  I  do  not  like  seeing 
weapons  tucked  away  in  other  bills.  I 
tliink  there  is  a  real  problem  with  that. 
I  vsit  on  the  Seapower  Sul:committee 
of  Armed  Sei'vice.';.  Admiral  Rickover 
would  come  in  and  s:iy.  "I  have  a  reactor. 
and  now  I  want  to  build  a  .ship  around 
it." 

Where  did  he  get  the  reactor?  He  had 
tlie  reactor  tucked  away  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  budget  soniewheie.  Now  that  we 
have  the  reactor,  we  have  to  build  a  ship 
to  go  with  it.  That  is  fine,  but  comes  as  a 
smpii.se  to  those  of  us  on  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee  who  thought  we  were  in 
control  of  tlie  Navy  inventory.  That  is  one 
thing  we  should  think  about.  This  item 
-should  not  be  packaged  in  this  bill  which 
people  think  is  going  for  our  domestic 
energy  research— not  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons inventory. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
vill  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yit-ld  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  th.ink  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  thing  that  disutrbs  me  is  that  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  authorizing  amend- 
ment, no  one  knew  what  this  money  was 
going  to  be  spent  for,  why  it  was  going  to 
be  spent,  whether  it  was  for  more  bombs, 
less  bombs,  safer  bombs,  or  unsafe  bombs, 
and  there  were  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  expressed  concern  over 
the  authorization  without  really  know- 
ing where  the  money  was  going  to  be 
spent  or  what  it  was  going  to  be  used  for. 
I  am  just  wondering  if  anything  hap- 
pened r\e.  the  weekend  where  all  of  a 
sudden  the  infonnatlon  was  made  avail- 
able that  we  know  where  this  some  $800 
million  is  going  to  be  spent. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  agree  with  the 
e^iitleman  from  California.  I  also  think 
that  It  IS  interesting  that  that  commit- 
tee does  not  know  what  we  have  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  stockpUe  or  whether  we 
Ta  ^  replace  weapons  In  thi  stockpile, 
and  that  information  should  come  out  of 
I'le  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Does  this  committee  have  this  exper- 
t  se,  and  why  Is  this  item  in  this  budget? 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  really  make  an 
analysis  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 


needed — and  this  is  almost  a  $1  billion 
item — this  information  should  come  from 
the  committee  that  is  in  charge  of  the 
weaiJons,  not  domestic  energy  research. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  If  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  further,  the  point  v.a.s 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
appropriated  for  the  authorization,  but 
the  authorization  committee  did  not  have 
on«  sinswer  as  to  what  the  $fiOO  million 
wa.s  going  to  be  ased  for  except  research 
in  nuclear  warheads.  They  could  not 
come  up  with  any  valid  answer  as  to  wliy 
this  kind  of  inoney  should  be  spent  at 
ih's  time  of  fiscal  austerity. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  agree,  and  I  also 
PLimted  out  th:tt  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sovices  dees  have  a  Research  and  De- 
voliipment  Subcommittee,  and  that  we 
approve  research  and  development  on 
miny  nuclear  weapons  in  that  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  understand  why  these  weap- 
ons are  unique  and  cannot  come  under 
the  .iurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Research  and 
De\  elopment  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chainnsn.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of 
W()rd.s.  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  thus  time  to 
also  resoond  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  who  first 
began  her  statement  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  frier.d  from  New 
York,  on  the  basis  that  this  appro- 
priation was  improperly  placed  before 
tliis  committee.  I  submit  that  the  only 
place  for  this  item  is  before  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  exactly  in  the  proper  place. 
It  is  ERDA's  appropriation,  it  does  not 
belong  in  the  DOD.  If  it  ultimately  goes 
DOD,  we  would  be  hard  put  to  ask  ques- 
tions regarding  any  further  element  of 
the  appropriation. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Admiral  Rickover  a 
little  bit  ago.  I  happen  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  on  the  telephone  with 
that  eminent  great  American  for  a  few 
minutes  toda.v.  His  observations  were  ap- 
propriate on  nuclear  power.  First,  let  us 
recognize  that  had  it  not  been  for  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  there  very  weU  might 
not  have  been  today  some  150  safe  nu- 
clear powerplants  in  the  world  and  In 
America. 

Second,  let  us  recognize  that  the  en- 
tire light  water  reactor  program  was  a 
result  of  his  excellence.  His  safety  pro- 
gram is  imparalleled  In  tlie  world. 

Third,  let  us  recognize  that  our  peace- 
makers, both  at  the  SALT  talks  in  Ge- 
neva and  the  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
duction—MBFR— talks  in  Vienna,  rely 
upon  certain  tactical  nuclear  positions 
in  all  negotiations  in  their  hope  for  re- 
ductions with  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. If  we  now  unilaterally  cut  the  en- 
tire 100  percent  of  the  appropriation  for 
nuclear  research  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  counti-y  out  from  under  them,  we  are 
being  in  my  opinion  terribly  close  to 
irresponsible. 

These  are  reasons  that  I  think  preempt 
asking  what  specifically  Is  this  to  be 
used  for.  I  do  not  care  whether  It  Is  to 


be  u.sed  for  a  125-millimeter  artillery 
shell  or  an  80-millimeter  mortar  shell 
improvement,  or  a  new  strategic-type 
research.  I  am  satisfied  that  ERDA  is 
now  in  charge,  that  it  is  a  civilian  agency, 
and  it  can  look  after  the  citilian  require- 
ments over  and  above  the  military  for 
the  remainder  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
program  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  John  L. 
Burton  i  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  ChauTnan. 
J  am  concerned  that  the  $800  million  is 
being  spent  and  no  one  on  the  au- 
thorizing committee  or  Appropriations 
Committee  will  .say  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  it  so  that  we  can  make  a  deci- 
sion. I  believe  a  proper  procedure  would 
be  to  take  this  out  of  the  authorizing 
bill  and  out  of  the  appropriation  bill 
and  come  back  with  a  separate  measure 
.so  we  could  discuss  it.  In  the  ERDA  pro- 
pram  we  are  trying  to  discuss  alternate 
sources  of  domestic  energy  and  here  we 
find  ourselves  going  to  super  bombs  for 
the  Nav>'. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  The  point  was  made 
last  week. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  And  2  days 
later  we  are  voting  the  money. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Last  year  it  was  all 
under  the  joint  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  there  were  complaints.  Now  we 
have  reformed,  now* we  have  ERDA  for 
the  authorization  and  little  by  little  we 
81-e  making  improvements.  We  listened 
la.st  week,  and  next  year  we  may  very 
well  separate  the  military  and  ci\ilian 
autliorizations  in  the  ERDA  matters, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  done  that  way 
next  year,  but  not  this  year,  since  this  is 
the  fii-st  year  after  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energj*  yielded  the  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  re- 
spect the  gentleman's  views  and  his 
ability  in  this  matter,  but  I  share  the 
viewpoint  of  the  gentlewoman  and  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

I  think  in  ERDA  we  dealt  with  Uie 
domestic  energj'  peacetime  problems. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  we  are  engaging  in  de- 
ception, but  I  would  say  the  public  per- 
ceives one  thhig  very  clearly  and  many 
Members  voted  on  the  basis  of  voting 
for  energy  for  peacetime  domestic  re- 
search and  it  seems  to  me  most  unfor- 
tunate the  committee  would  come  to  lu 
with  what  is  not  entirely  a  peacetime 
domestic  energy  research  bill  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roncauo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chaii-- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  made 
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the  point  tliat  this  program  is  not  in  the 
DOD  bill.  DOD  submits  requests  to 
ERDA  to  develop,  test,  and  produce  nu- 
tlear  warheads  and  bombs.  The  author- 
izing bill  has  been  passed.  What  we  aie 
Ooixiti  is  pasoiiiji  the  <ip;)ropi  iation  to 
i  i.nci  It. 

Ml-.  RONCAOO,  I  thdiik  tiie  geuUe- 
M  ».i  fi-oin  Tennessee  tor  hi.,  comments. 

Mr.  Chaiiinaa,  at  the  appropriati; 
»j:ne  I  will  seek  unanimoiLS  cortsent  to 
insert  ni  Uae  Rfi.oRD  at  thi.s  point  i^ii 
cxoeipt  from  the  \V.i.siiJngijn  Star  o;: 
this  mutter. 

&L-.  SEIBERULNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  T 
move  to  strike  tl)e  reautsite  number  ol 
words. 

Mr.  Chaiimau.  1  .;:ii  \ery  gratified  tiiut 
the  eeatleman  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
RoNCAuo)  has  joined  the  chorus  a.s;-.- 
Ing  tliat  next  year  we  .sepai-ate  Uic 
weapons  part  from  tlie  energy  re- 
search part  of  the  autliorizir.g  legislation. 
Perhaps  in  the  appropriatlon.s  bill  it  Is 
not  quite  as  much  problem  as  combining 
them  in  an  authorization  bill,  but  I  think 
it  oi'ight  to  be  a  .separate  bill,  so  tliat  it  is 
not  bm-ied  iu  the  energy  legi.slatiou  and 
we  can  have  a  full  debate  on  the  implica- 
tions of  the  weapons  progiam.  Of  the 
various  a.speots,  ojie  has  been  mentio)ied 
in  tei-m<>  of  nuclear  strategy  overall.  The 
gentlev,-omaii  fiom  Colorado  (Mi's. 
ScHROEDER)  dlscusscd  MARV.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  anotliei*  asiJect  of  nuclear 
strategy,  for  whicli  some  of  the  money  iii 
this  bill  may  be  iiitended.  Unfortunately, 
V.  e  d3  not  know  for  .sure,  since  neither  ihe 
report  on  the  authorization  bill  nor  tlic 
report  on  this  bill  give  us  enough  infor- 
mation to  detei'miue  what  weapoa'j  this 
one  billion  dollars  will  produce. 

I  belie\e  tlie  tiiue  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  assume  a  greater  role  m  shap- 
ing the  Nation's  policies  aiui  sti-ategy  iu 
determining  nuclear-  wai-fare.  If  any- 
thing is  witliin  the  province  of  Congie.ss, 
such  policies  and  strategies  sliould  be. 

In  recent  newspaptsr  ai-ticles,  the  Stc- 
retai-y  of  Defense  is  reported  as  iiaving 
adopted  a  strategy  of  "limited  nucleai* 
warfai-e. "  which  we  must  assume  ha.s  the 
approval  of  the  National  Seciuity^  Coun- 
cil and  tlie  President.  On  Jmic  14.  the 
Washington  Post  reported: 

vs.  Air  Force  bomber  crews  have  been 
ordered  to  start  training  tot  ligbtlng  a  Uin- 
tted  nuclear  war  In  cai>e  Uie  United  States 
Bhomld  want  to  e.xcrdse  that  option  .  .  . 
These  hiBtructiotis  represent  another  big 
step  m  til*  Pord  AdmlnlstrAtlon's  decision 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  a  oniall  ;iuclear 
■war  .  .  . 

On  Jmie  20,  Jack  Anderson,  in  hi.s  col- 
umn printed  In  the  Washington  Post,  re- 
ported that  Defense  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger  wants  to  put  North  Korea  on  notice 
that  it  may  risk  nuclear  retaliation  If  it 
attempts  to  revive  the  Korean  war.  Mi*. 
Anderson  reported  that  Schlesinger  "has 
pu.shed  the  development  of  mobile  nu- 
clear V.  capons  as  the  best  defease  against 
future  Koreas  and  Vietnams."  The  col- 
umn goes  on  to  say  that  our  allies  are 
apprelieiLsive  over  Schlesinger °s  empha- 
sis on  limited  nuclear  warfare  and  quotes 
from  a  confidential  NATO  document  that 
indicates  that,  while  supporters  of  this 
rhange  claim  it  gives  the  President  great- 
er flexibility: 

Critics  now  maintain  that  In  making  the 
v-«»  ot  nuclear  weapoufl  more  feasible,  it  Irn- 
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creases  the  possibility  of  nuc 
It  U  dciUbi lining  In  that  the 
Interpret   it   a;   a   iinve   lov..ija 
•-npaijaity. 

Secretary  Srhle.singtr,  the 
day,  in  eftect  confirmed  the 
i.olumn  in  a  Pcuta,'::ou  news 
Tne  Wa.shington  Post  repo: 
21,  that  Secretaiy  Schlp.singer 
tiie  United  States  "cannot 
option '  for  retaliation  if 
•should  launch  an  attack  on 
reii.  To  underscore  the  warni 
JiiRer  otl»<.-ia!)y  di^  •irisf=(t  foi 
time: 
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Ml-.  Chairman,  while  it  is 
i.'D-oughout  tJie  Korean  vj:\i- 
nam  war,  the  po.^sxbiliiy  alw 
that  nuclear  weapons  would 
lact  Is  that  .such  a  deil.sion 
been  talieia  and  properly 
taken.   Tlie   rea.sons  are 
linden r  v,  capons  are   resor 
world  where  more  than  one 
Mi.sse.s  hucli  weapons,  there  is 
a^j.s•.Jiiug  that  tlieir  use  will 
into  an  all-out  nucle.ir  war, 
iiwe.'.omc  consequences. 

In  his  pre.s.s  conference,  liu 
is  rc-ijortcd  to  Iiave  reiterated 
« ac.y  of  a  major  civil  defen.?e 
ail  accompaniment  of  his 
of  a  U.S.  policy  to  conduct 
clear  war."  For  tiio  last  tv 
have  had  reason  to  believe 
ecutive  brancii  had  abaudor 
of  any  such  civil  defense  prog 
iiig  uicredibly  costly  and,  in 
tei-productive.  Yet  now  the 
of  Defense  seems  determined 
In  Parade  magazine  for  Jmie 
cle  entitled  ''The  Pentagon's 
Mine  Shafts  Will  Be  Nuclear 
reported  t!Mt  the  Pentagon 
developing   a   plan   to   use 
minct;  as  nuclear  fallout  shelter 
move  millions  o'  Americans 
in  times  of  ci-l-sis. 

The  article  state.s  that 
'part  of  a  new  civil  defense 
ed  crisis  relocation,"  mider 
populations  of  all  major  U.S. 
other  "high  risk  areas"  such 
installation^  would  be  evacu; 
risk"  arcns.  The  article  fur 
Uiat: 

Crisis   Relooalloii   i.s  pan  ui  a 
teglc  policy  called  Flexible 
Basically,  what  Flexible  Respons  s 
that  the  U.S.   1.9   prepared   to 
kinds  of  limited  nuclear  war 
Instead  of  Jttst  one  big  war. 

The  article  goes  on  to  .sU^L ;  tiiat  tlic 
Defense  Depaitment's  Civil  Pr(  parednes^ 
Agency — ^DCPA— acknowledge 
even   if  everything   'worked   peqecUy 
1.15  minion  .^merlcar-;  would  y.ti 
nU-mrt  attack. 

The  article  adds  that  crisis  belocation 
planning  has  been  underway  |at  least  a 
year  now. 

My  frieiids,  how  fai-  from  i 
one  get?  Can  you  imagine 
tious  of  evacuatiii!^  tlie  entire 
tlon  of  even  one  major  city, 
or  New  York,  and  maintainin 
ulation  In  abandoned  mines 
Can  you  ij>i.TT;ine  tiie  enoin? 
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jaiii.s,  the  chaos,  the  looting  <jf  empty 
homes,  the  police  state  regime? 

If  these  are  the  implications 
ited  nuclear  warfare  policy,  th 
it  is  time  that  we  in  Congress  it 
r.icli  a  ixilicy  be  .^crapiied  and 
retur^i  to  the  only  nuclear  milit 
.short  ot"  univei-sal  nuclear 
iliat  i.s  compatible  with  a  free 
namely,   tlie   policy   ol  strategi : 
rencc  in  whlcli  the  population 
.^ide  is,  in  eftect,  Jield  ho.stage  to 
cr.  When  all  is  ^a'd  anri  done,  tl 
only  rational  reaction  lo  the 
ilexitalc  rcspors:  e   policy.   A 
would  a^^■ept  a<^  one  of  its 
ilcath   of   50-135   million 
hardly  an  acceptnLle  -oiDtion." 

Mr.  Cliairijum.  following  the 
tio.'T  of  debai<^  in  tlie  Committee 
WlioJp,   I  will  request  unanim 
.sent  to  i!iclude  the  Jack 
Parade  a: tides  in  the  Rrtorr, 
iiie.se  remarks: 

I  I'rom  the  Wa.shington  Tost.  June 
Risk  o)-  Nrci  i  ar  V»  ap.  tk  Kohe 
jBy  Jai.k  Aiider-son  and  Ues  Wb 

Otl'ei)s;i  Secretary  James  Scllles 
ueeii  li-ying  to  send  a  message  to 
Kh  wants  to  put  North  Korea's 
J.->T:nii  on   iioiice,   accordin;,-   to 
.-Diirce.-i,  tiiat  Kim  may  risk  niTclt^.i 
'!.>u  ii'  lie  atleinpis  to  revive  the  Ko 

.Schlesinger  hiss  placed  increa.sed 
jiucly  o.i  limited  nticlear  warfare  as 
i;t>iiOij.  In  the  ba<-krooms  of  the 
!ns  .si'sue-sred  striking  North  KoreiAi 
■«  IIU  tucf.icul  nuolear  weapons  if  the 
lli■^t  forces  atti-mpt  to  cross  the  381 

.S;')ilesln;^pr  woiiki  like  to  (iet  thi 
1  'le  reoklcfssly  ambitions  Kim  who 
lia.s  been  timneling  under  the  den 
yone  and  has  now  deployed  anno^d 
lov  a  posaible  offensive. 

Schlesinger  has  issued  public  w 
:i  direct  attack  upon  North  Koreai: 
lorcss  if  a  conflict  should  flare  ui 
been  careful,  however,  not  to 
rlear  retaliation  in  public. 

The  cautious  warnings  have  hat 
proval  of  President  Ford,  who  had 
cleit-.r   Pyongyang   without   alarmlnk 
and  Moscow.  Tlie  President  has 
i;!f,o  not  <<)  .'jiir  tip  Congress.  He  has 
\  Xyc  niistu'ances  to  congressional 
lio  will  not  order  U.S.  forces  into 
Korea  without  formal  congre.ssioual 

Meanwhile,  Schlesinger  has  pushe^ 
velopment  of  mobile  nuclear  w 
best  defen.se  against  future  Koreas 
nams.  The  Strategic  Air  Command 
fop  secret  briefing  teams  to  explain 
nuclear  policy  to  bomber  crews 
wings.   In    military   shorthand, 
briefings  are  called  NUWEP,  wbldi 
Nuclear  Weapons  Employment  Fol^ 

This  is  more  a  change  of 
a   change  of   policy.   The   Limited 
Option,  or  IjNO  hi  military  parlance, 
available  to  the  President  since 
3960s.    Throughout    the    Vietnam 
rxample,  the  possibility  nlways 
nuclear    weapons    might    have 
n  gainst  selected  targets  in  Vieuiatn 

We  have  established  that  some 
actually  flew  combat  missions  witl 
nuclear  weapons.  Competent  sourc<  3 
that  m  the  mId-19608  an  F-102 
a  nuclear  missile  by  accident 
North  Vietnamese  gunboats  In 
The  error  reportedly  was  caused  by 
wire  in   the  firing  safety 

Wc  did  our  best  to  check  out  the 
but  were  never  able  to  confirm  It. 
\.e  were  given  the  name  of  the 
allegedly  misfired  the  nuke,  we 
able  to  track  him  down. 

<.>iir   ziVi'-r,    nie.inwhilc,    e.'C   applehensivf 
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over  Schlesinger's  new  emphasis  on  limited 
nuflear  warfare.  The  controversy  Is  sum- 
ri;".r!zed  In  a  confidential  NATO  document 
jn  (iitr  possession. 

Nuclear  attack  would  be  met  by  whatever 
•.•alo  of  laiuich  the  circumstances  demanded, 
ji'.t'.-.idir.G;,  for  example,  "a  precision  stilk* 
ciiiilnst  Soviet  military  tavgcts."  states  the 
oorain'.eut. 

"Supporters  of  this  change  claim  that  U 
tives  tlie  U.S.  President  greater  flexibility  in 
({■•<-ision  making;  that  it  adds  to  the  credi- 
bilily  of  the  nuclear  guarantee  to  Europe; 
f.iid  it  informs  the  USSR  that  United  States 
i.^  prepared  to  continue  the  arms  race  il 
neressary. 

"Critics,  however,  maintain  that  In  making 
t!io  us©  of  nuclear  weapons  more  feasible, 
it  Increases  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war; 
iilso  it  is  destabilizing,  in  that  the  USSR 
could  Interpret  It  as  a  move  t-iward.s  a  first 
.strike  capability." 

1);::    Pf>tt.*con's    New    Plan—  MfNE    Rma»-ts 

Will  Be  Nuclear  Shiittrs 

(By  Phil  Stanford) 

Washington,  D.C. — Anyone  who  saw  Dr. 
Strangelove  several  years  ago  will  probably 
remember  tlie  mlne-sUaft  gap.  Dr.  Strange- 
love,  of  course,  was  the  funny  movie  about 
blowinfc  tip  everything  in  a  nuclear  war,  and 
the  mine-shaft  gap  was  Just  another  of  Its 
imtty  Jokes.  In  the  film  the  United  States 
v.-as  supposedly  In  grave  danger  of  falling 
behind  Russia  in  the  number  of  mine  shafts 
that  could  be  used  as  fallout  shelters. 

Well,  it  Isn't  a  Joke  anymore. 

The  Pentagon  is  currently  developing  plans 
to  use  abandoned  mines  as  nuclear  fallout 
shelters  and  to  loove  millions  of  Americans 
into  them  during  times  of  crisis. 

"Our  estimates  now,"  says  a  researcher  for 
the  Defense  Department's  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA),  "are  tliat  under  Crisis  Re- 
location Planning  criteria,  there  is  a  po- 
tential for  sheltering  50  million  people  In 
level,  dry  and  readily  accessible  mhies." 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  using  mines  as 
bla.'^t  and  fallout  shelters  Is  more  than  Just  a 
matter  of  Idle  speculation  within  the  Penta- 
gon. Recently,  in  what  was  called  a  "feasi- 
bility study,"  Pentagon  civil  defense  offlclala 
tested  generator-powered  lighting  and  ven- 
tilatioit  equipment  In  a  mine  near  Kansas 
City.  "The  fans,"  reported  the  DCPA,  "moved 
sufficient  air  through  the  mine  to  srupport 
80,000  people  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time." 

FINDING    SrOTS 

The  DCPA  says  it  has  already  found  space 
for  "6  million  people  in  some  2000  mines" 
around  the  country.  Montana,  Utah  and  Mis- 
souri are  cited  as  states  with  lots  of  usable 
riilne  shafts.  According  to  DCPA  reseach,  70 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Missouri  would 
fit  into  the  state's  mines  and  caves.  A  study 
In  Penrsylvanla.  which  Is  considered  another 
prime  location  because  of  Its  coal  mines, 
"demonstrated  that  the  entire  population  of 
Pittsburgh  could  be  sheltered  in  iniuee 
within  70  miles  of  the  city." 

"The  very  high  quality  of  nuclear  protec- 
tion offered  by  America's  underground  mines 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated,"  concludes 
a  report  in  an  official  DCPA  publication. 
"Now  IS  the  time  to  rectify  that  sltuatton." 

The  plan  to  put  people  in  mines  and  cavee 
to  protect  them  from  nuclear  attack  Is  part 
"f  a  new  civil  defense  program  called  Crisis 
Relocation.  Under  Crisis  Relocation,  the 
populations  of  all  major  U.S.  cities  and  other 
'  ii>,h  risk"  areas  such  as  military  Installa- 
'iors  would  be  evacuated  to  'low  risk"  areas 
tUiiiti.;  .t  period  of  "international  tension." 

ADBQOAXB    WAKKUM 

iiie  Whole  idea,  of  course,  is  based  ou  an 
.•  .sumption  that  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
•iarnliig  before  a  nuclear  attack.  Since  It 
(nices  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  only 
"bfj.'.t  30  mlvitites  to  reach  thetr  targets,  an 


evacuation  of  any  kind  would  otherwise  be 
impossible.  "However,"  says  a  DCPA  docu- 
ment, "most  aittliorltles  have  concluded  that 
It  Is  probable  that  a  period  of  Increased  In- 
ternational tension  will  provide  a  period 
of  strategic  warning  prior  to  an  attack.  Oiven 
two  or  tiiree  days  and  good  plans,  a  success- 
ful relocation  of  population  coiUd  be 
achieved."  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schlesinger  is  among  those  who  believe  that 
this  Is  the  most  likely  "scenario"  for  the  out- 
break of  a  nuclear  war. 

Crisis  Relocation  is  part  of  a  new  strategic 
policy  called  Flexible  Respon.se.  Nuclear 
•strategy  is  natmally  a  very  complicated  busl- 
nes....  but  basically  what  Flexible  Response 
means  Is.  the  U.S.  Is  prepared  to  fight  various 
kinds  of  limited  nuclear  wars  with  Rus.sia 
instead  of  just  one  big  war.  According  to 
those  who  believe  hi  Flexible  Respon.se,  this 
helps  to  deter  any  enemy  from  making  lim- 
ited attacks  against  the  United  States,  be- 
cau.«e,  presumably,  the  other  side  realizes 
that  If  they  attack  one  of  our  missiles,  we 
wm  attack  one  of  theirs;  if  they  attack  two 
of  our  ml:j8ile8,  we  will  attack  two  of  theirs; 
11  they  attack  one  of  our  cities,  we  wUl  at- 
tack one  of  theirs,  and  so  on. 

The  key  word  iu  Flexible  Response  Is  Op- 
tions. According  to  Dr.  Schlesinger,  being 
able  to  move  people  out  of  cities — and  there- 
by remove  them  as  possible  targets  for  enemy 
mi.ssiles — is  an  important  strategic  option. 

If  the  Russians  are  able  to  evacuate  their 
cities  in  time  of  crisis,  the  United  States,  he 
!?ays,  must  be  able  to  do  the  same.  ThLs  year, 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  Scble- 
.singer  said  that  the  Russians  have  already 
developed  extensive  plans  for  evuctiatlng 
their  cities. 

He  outlined  iv.o  ways  that  Crisis  Reloca- 
tion might  be  used.  Option  1.  he  said,  wotild 
be  lor  a  Soviet  threat  against  Jttst  our  mis- 
siles. It  would  Involve  the  "relocation  of  the 
population  from  high  risk  areas  near  key 
military  installations  and  the  protection  of 
the  rest  of  the  population  against  fallout." 
This,  he  said,  could  reduce  fatalities  to  "well 
under  one  million."  Option  2  would  be  for 
an  all-out  Soviet  attack.  ITiIs  would  require 
"the  evacuation  of  the  bulk  of  the  population 
from  our  major  metropolitan  areas"  and 
could  s.ave  as  many  as  70  million  lives. 

DCPA  officials  acknowledge  that  even  if 
everytiiUig  "worked  perfectly,"  50  to  135  mil- 
lion Americans  would  stm  die  in  an  all-out 
attack.  But  they  say  those  st.atlstlcs  only 
emphasize  the  importance  of  proper  plan- 
ning. 

Most  people  probably  believe  that  such 
ambitious  civil  defense  plans  went  out  In 
the  1960'8,  after  the  great  fallout-shelter  de- 
bate. Although  Crisis  Relocation  obviously 
has  the  greatest  implications  for  national 
strategic  poUcy^and  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans — so 
far  it  has  received  little  public  arientlon. 

NEW  PLANS 

It  is  now  possible,  however,  ijy  ii£;sembling 
information  from  various  official  sources,  to 
put  together  enou^  facts  to  form  the  bMis 
for  further  dl.'ictissiou.  These  are  the  basic 
facts: 

Crisis  Relocation  planning  has  been  un- 
derway for  at  least  a  year  now.  Last  year 
the  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  drew  up  a  list 
of  400  "prime  targets"  in  the  U.S.  (It  was 
nothing  fancy.  Just  a  CMnpilatlon  of  V&. 
cities  with  populations  of  more  thaii  100,000 
plus  likely  military  targets.)  The  DCPA  also 
began  work  on  computerized  "allocation 
plnns"  for  10  pilot  cities.  The  cuies  are  Tuc- 
son, AriJ.;  Great  Falls.  Mont.;  Colonulo 
.Springs,  Col.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Macon, 
G.^.;  Dover,  Del.;  Sprtngfleld,  Mass.;  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  Utica  and  Rome,  K.Y. 

The  Pentagon  acknowledges  that  it  has 
now  passed  beyond  making  preliminary 
studies.  In  a  little-noticed  appearmuca  In 
April  before  a  Senate  ntbcomnitttee,  DCPA 


director  John  E.  Davis  testified  that  his  de- 
partment had  finished  work  on  "Phase  One"' 
for  the  10  pilot  projects  and  was  now  work- 
ing ou  "operational  concepts  needed  to  can  y 
out  the  movement  of  people  and  shelter  and 
sustain  them  iu  siifer  locutions."  Secretary 
Schlesinger  says  that  studies  show  it  will  be 
posiiible  to  keep  them  for  up  to  tv.o  weeks. 
Davis  asked  Cougreis  for  $1.3  million  to  hire 
more  people  to  work  ou  these  plans. 

This  is  how  DCPA  director  Davis  says  the 
order  to  evacuate  might  be  given:  "All 
rcsldenUi  of  City  W  with  zip  code  XXXXX 
should  proceed  soutli  on  UJ5.  Hlghw-ty  VY 
to  the  town  of  Z.  More  detailed  instruction.> 
will  be  provided  l!iere."  Civil  Defence  ol- 
flcials  have  already  begun  printing  sample 
brochures  to  be  tianded  out  to  evacuees. 
The  brochure^,  contain  iiiformatlon  ou  evac- 
uation routes  as  well  as  helpful  hlut.s  on 
how  to  survive  a.  nuclear  attack. 

The  Pentagon  Is  now  seriously  winsldprlnjr 
tTsirig  abandoned  mines  and  caves  as  fallout 
."^belters  lor  the  millions  of  people  who  will 
be  evacuated  during  a  crisis.  "The  potential 
of  using  mUtes  as  nuclear  shelters  is  partic- 
ularly attractive."  says  an  official  publica- 
tion, "when  viewed  in  the  context  of  Crisis 
Relocation  Planning — coulingeucy  plaiiniug 
1  o  move  people  away  from  likely  target  areas 
to  protective  shelter  In  less  dangerous  areas 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three  dfiys  during 
an  intense  international  crisis.  While  many 
large  mines  are  not  located  within  or  next 
to  major  metropolitan  areas,  they  are  close 
enough  to  be  reached  witiiiu  two  c>r  three 
dayis  by  city  dweUer<>." 

With  any  luck  at  all  we  i-hould  in-  .ble  lu 
flose  the  mine-shaft  gap. 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  quan-el  witl) 
the  jurisdictional  problem.  That  is  the 
matter  for  the  authorizing  committees, 
and  if  they  want  to  make  a  swap  like 
that,  I  suppose  it  can  be  recommended. 

But,  I  am  concerned  about  this  issue, 
obtiously.  or  I  would  not  take  the  time 
to  address  the  committee  right  now. 
Page  20  of  the  report  on  this  bill  deals 
with  the  subject  under  discussion  In  this 
amendment.  I  vrant  to  take  just  a  min- 
ute to  read  It: 

A.  Weapons.  »Mf».ll,-).00O: 

Transition    Quarter,    $221,925,000: 

This  program  provides  for  search,  de\'c!- 
opment.  testing  and  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Committee's  recommended  ledui-tions 
are  in  the  following  areas: 

OS -continent  test  readiness $4,000,000 

Minuteman  III  warhead 2,400,000 

Bfll    bomb 5.500.000 

General  reduction  lor  slippage-.  12.500.000 


Total 


24,  400,  000 


And  that  is  it,  Mr.  Cliairman.  That  is 
the  total  discussion  in  this  report  to  sus- 
tain a  $1  billion  Item  of  appropriation. 
The  rest  of  the  discussion  In  the  report 
discusses  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  cuts  which  they 
have  suggested. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  read  one 
pai-t  of  it  to  empliasize  why  tliis  discus- 
sion at  tins  time  ou  this  amendment 
carries  considerable  Importance.  This  is 
a  discussion  of  the  B-61  In  the  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  20: 

The  Committee  recognizes  and  £<.tppoi'1  ^ 
the  need  for  advanced  weapons  to  replace 
those  In  the  stockpUe  which  are  outmoded 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  strong  defense  pro- 
gram In  the  national  Interest.  However,  the 
Comnilttee  is  not  convinced  of  the  need  for 
aU  of  the  iiew  versions  of  the  B61.  -The  new 
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versions  are  in  addition  to  the  B6Ih  prest-iitly 
ill  the  stockpile. 

GRDA,  ill  conjunction  with  the  DOD. 
:  I'.uuld  reassess  the  need  for  all  of  the  new 
'  frsioiw  of  this  weapon.  This  study  .should 
i'V'lude  but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to 
:  !•«•!  s  such  as  potential  chances  In  planned 
••f-ploymeut;  ana  the  impact  of  such  chan£;e.s 
•  la  the  need  for  the  ntw  versions,  the  need 
i.»r  HUd  technical  problems  aitsoclated  with 
flevelopment  of  improved  protective  device^: 
:.u  tumlyiils  of  the  advaulage«/dl8adVBntnfeps 
\8.  the  cost  of  producing  all  of  the  new  ver- 
■ioiw,  and  the  need  f(»r  the  nen  hli-h  ^-ii-Hi 
•.t-raion. 

There  we  have  a  leH.sonable  discu.'^.sioii 
with  a  recommendation  for  reducing  the 
)»roduction  of  the  B-«l.  But  we  do  not 
have  that  same  opportunity  to  make  the 
same  judgment  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
other  items  of  production  in  the  $1  bil- 
lion appropriated.  Perhaps  all  the  in- 
formation Is  classified,  and  peihaps  all 
of  the  work  is  done  pur.suant  to  contract 
between  the  Department  of  Defen.se  and 
ERDA.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
does  not  seem  to  get  a  crack  at  the  con- 
tract or  to  review  the  specific  items  re- 
quested for  research,  development,  im- 
provement, or  production;  or  any  change 
in  the  weapons  .system  or  even  the  ra- 
lionale  behind  the  system. 

The  only  point  I  am  making  is  that 
ihf  re  i.s  at  least  .some  basis  and  dist-ussion 
for  niKkiuK  a  judmnent  on  the  B-61.  But 
»e  do  not  have  that  same  opportunity 
v'ilh  respect  to  any  otlier  matter  of  re- 
search or  production  covered  in  the  $1 
billion  item  in  the  appropriation  and 
Jieitner  ttie  committee  report  nor  the  de- 
bate Rives  us  any  basis  or  wliich  to  sup- 
port tne  committee's  request. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chitir- 
nian,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  reading 
the  two  pages  from  the  committee  report 
on  this  matter  which  the  authorizing 
committee  acted  upon  last  week.  As  the 
gentleman  read,  we  reduced  this  pro- 
gram by  $24,400,000.  We  had  extensive 
hearings  on  the  B-61  program  and  Min- 
uteman  progiam  and  all  of  the  weapons 
programs,  which  are  available  for  pub- 
lic reading  and  Inspection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  that  the 
hearings  are  available.  But  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
line  of  explanation  In  the  committee  re- 
port for  a  billion  dollar  Item;  and  the 
debate  either  in  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  sheds  little  light  on  the 
subject.  There  has  been  little  or  no  dis- 
cussion on  need,  expected  results, 
strategy  changes.  If  any,  on  which  need 
is  predicated,  or  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions for  any  of  the  weapons  for  the 
«1  billion  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

This  is  not  only  a  blank  check,  but 
\vc  are  asked  to  vote  for  this  gigantic 
5  urn  of  money  with  a  blindfold  on. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wtJl  the 
jrentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ^ 

Mr.  CARR.  Does  this  bill  cont«;in  any 
money  for  MARV  testing? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield,  the  bill  has  no  fund.s 
for  testing. 


ni 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ^_ 
tlie  amendments  offered  by 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
the  amendments  offered  by 
man    from    Wasiiinfiton    'M 

MACK). 

The  quest  ion  wa.s  taken;  a 
vision  'demanded  by  Ms.  As 
weie— ayes  35.  noes  55. 

r.KcoiiDrD  t'oxE 
>Ts.  ABZUG  Mr.  Chairman. 
:i  •  ."f-orded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  wus  oidji 
The  vote  was  taken  by  elec 
\ice.  and  there  were — ayet.  93 
no*  \ otitic  20.  as  follows: 
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Ac'tiabbo 

Collins,  III. 

Diggs 

Downing 
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Flynt 

Ford.  Mich. 
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Nedi«i 
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Ullmai 
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So  the  amendments  to  the  pmend- 
nvents  were  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  f(|lJ"^'^'"6 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  v.ith  Mr.  Heben 
Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonnei 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with 
I>hy  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Schetier  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  a*aln.st 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  ani|ounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  th4  Hoase 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI  )ENT 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chiir, 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
tlie  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI]  )ENT 


th( 


A  message  in  writing  from 
dent  of  the  United  States  was 
nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heit^ig, 
of  his  secretaries. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


PUBLIC        WORKS       FOR        WATER 
■    AND  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1976 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

.\MENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    COLOWATER    lO 
THE  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  M'CORMACK 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oficr  amendments  to  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Goldw.\ter  to 
the  amendments  oSered  by  Mr.  McCormack: 
Page  2,  lire  24,  strike  out  "*3,049,120,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,054,960,000". 

Page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "$941,439,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$943,239,000". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous,  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  offer- 
ed by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wasiiington  (Mr.  McCormack).  The 
gentleman  and  I  share  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  authorization  subcommittee 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  most  of 
ERDA's  programs  under  consideration 
today  in  this  appropriation  bill.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  would  increase  tlie  ap- 
propriations in  the  bill  for  solar  energv 
research  by  $13  million  in  1976.  These 
totals  correspond  to  those  originally  re- 
ported in  the  authorization  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  reported  out  of  the  House  last  week. 
To  provide  much  less  would  be  clearly  ir- 
responsible in  light  of  our  Nation's  con- 
tinued dependence  on  imported  oil  and 
our  fast  depleting  domestic  fuel  reserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  risen  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MCCOHMACK). 

Consistent  with  my  strong  support  for 
the  actions  of  our  authorizing  commit- 
tee, I  feel  a  strong  obligation  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  further  increase  the  ERDA 
appropriations  for  geotheiTnal  energy 
to  the  levels  authorized  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  House.  Oeo- 
thermal  energy  has  a  significant  role  to 
play  in  our  Nation's  energy  picture  in  the 
future.  This  amendment  would  provide 
$5,840,000  in  addition  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  for  the  transition  period. 

Both  research  and  development  and 
demonsU-ation  would,  therefore,  be 
funded.  As  I  stated  last  week  In  our 
debate  and  again  a  few  minutes  ago. 
the  authorization  hicreases  Included  In 
the  authorization  bill  were  well  con- 
sidered and,  hi  my  opinion,  well  founded. 
I  fii-mly  believe  that  they  are  technically 
prudent  and  fiscally  responsible.  They 
constitute  the  proper  hai^p^f  between 
research  and  development  acceleration 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  Most  Impor- 
^tly.  they  provide  all  the  funding 
ERDA  can  effectively  utilize  In  getting 
out  of  the  starting  blocks  of  the  lo«g  race 


to  energy  self-sufiaciency.  But  I  believe 
we  must  act  now  to  provide  that  level  of 
funding  in  these  critical  energy  research 
areas.  That  geothermal  research  should 
receive  complete  support  is  well  docu- 
mented in  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  report  that  we  considered 
last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  simimary,  there- 
fore, the  amendment  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  would  increase  solar  energy 
by  $13  million  above  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations'  actions.  My  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  geothermal  re- 
search and  development  -and  demon- 
stration programs  by  S5.840.000  above 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations'  action. 

These  figures  would  bring  us  up  to 
tlie  authorization  levels  which  were  well 
considered  and  well  debated  and  I  feel 
were  prudent  and  responsible.  I  would 
tiierefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
tliese  increases  so  that  we  can  continue 
to  move  toward  self-dependency  and 
accelerate  these  essential  programs. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  we  are  ri'oceoding  witli 
this  bill  quite  rapidly.  It  was  only  last 
week  that  we  discussed  the  energy  re- 
search authorization  bill  which  was 
passed.  We  have  followed  almost  im- 
m3diatttly  with  the  appropriations  bill. 

The  avpropriation  for  geothermal  re- 
search  has  risen  significantly.  In  1974  it 
v.f>s  $6  million:  in  1975  it  was  $13.8  mil- 
lior-  "  *  next  year.  1976.  we  are  recom- 
mending $33,370,000.  That  Is  a  150-per- 
cent increase  -  er  1975. 

How  much  ff>ster  can  we  proceed?  Tlie 
Energ-f  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
minis  Ira  tor.  Dr.  Seamans.  sajrs  that  we 
ca"  '.-';  jus*:  throw  money  at  them  because 
they  cannot  uiili2j  it  all.  We  have  gone 
up  by  150  p3rcent  since  last  year  and 
the  committee  has  increased  it  signif- 
icantly over  the  budget  estimate.  I  think 
thi.s  is  sufficient.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSEL'-T.  Mr,  Chauman.  is 
it  not  true  in  the  geothermal  projects 
ERDA  >i3  3  said  it  can  spend  at  this  level 
for  that  project,  at  the  authorization 
level? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  do  not 
have  Information  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  because  of  the  substantial  Interest  In 
finding  alternative  sources  of  energy  and 
because  it  is  now  apparent  we  have  a 
grcnt  number  of  ar^as,  for  instance  the 
Saltoii  Sea  area  hi  California,  where  it 
Is  an'npr.t-'  geothennal  resources  do 
exist  t'lat  in  fact  this  development 
money  could  be  put  to  use  in  a  good 
demoir;traUDu  project  way. 

r~  .  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  added  an  amoimt  signif- 
icantly over  the  budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  my  coUeague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GoLDWATH),  has  asked  only  that  the 
fimding  level  under  the  aw>roprlatiPn  be 


taken  to  tlie  authorization  level  that  was 
voted  in  the  bill  authorizing  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man knows  we  do  not  fully  fund  all  au- 
thorizations. We  are  appropriating  to 
the  level  that  ERDA  can  eflBclently 
utilize. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  realize  that  and 
I  do  support  many  of  the  items  to  keep 
the  appropriation  bills  from  exceeding 
the  authorization  levels,  but  in  this  case 
my  understanding  is  that  ERDA  has  said 
that  they  can  use  the  funding  for  this 
development  work  and  especially  since  it 
Ls  the  development  of  an  sltemotive 
source  of  energy  which  we  so  desperately 
need  in  this  country.  Ls  that  true? 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Tliey  hsve 
not  informed  the  committee  that  all 
the  money  could  be  used. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield.' ' 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  not  true  that  Dr.  Seamans  in  his 
testimony  before  our  committee  advised 
us  that  a  full  hivcbtigation  of  all  the 
research  priorities  was  under  considera- 
tion by  ERDA  and  they  would  be  making 
another  recommendation  to  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  and  would  be  sending  it  to  the  Con- 
gress sometime  in  about  a  month  from 
nov.?  We  cannot  jump  into  something 
now  when  the  ERDA  is  presently  review- 
ing its  funding  pnorities.  I  recommend 
voting  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Temiessee.  I  Uiank  my 
fnend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  the  approach 
of  the  gentleman  from  Califoraia  but  we 
think  he  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requi.'iite  number  oi 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia be  defeated  so  that  I  may  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offei'ed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  re- 
instating $50  million  for  solar  energj'  re- 
search and  development  which  was  au- 
thorized last  week  by  tliis  House  with 
the  passage  of  the  ERDA  authorization 
'oill,  H.R.  3474. 

I  would  like  to  take  t!ie  privilege  of 
explaining  this  $50  million  authorization 
when  my  amendment  Is  read  after  this 
amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offei-ed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goidwatct> 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
mack) . 

The  amendments  to  the  amendments 
vett  rejected. 
AMSMUMjnrra  oftzxcd  et  mr.  rjchmonb  to  thi 

AMSNOMENrS   OFFERED    BT    MR.    M'COUCACK 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCormack),  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Blr.  Richmond  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McCokmack  : 
Strike  out  the  figttre  "$3,049,120,000"  and 
tnjtert  in  Meu  ihereof  the  figure  "83.103520 - 
000". 
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Strike  out  the  fi-iiio  ••:i»941,439,0O0'  and  iii- 
M*'t  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  ••i>951,339.(K>0". 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  Objection  to 
ilie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

t"<)l-|£? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  CUairniau,  1 
l.uow  the  hour  i.s  late,  but  thus  Ls  a  very 
imporUnt  subject.  TiiLs  amendmeut  wiH 
hicreafse  .solar  eneiKy  research  and  de- 
Aelopnitnt  appi-oprJai.ion.s  to  the  ]e\tl 
■  uthorizeci  by  iliis  HoUbe  lust  week. 
There  are  ihase  wlio  will  criticize  this 
amendment  on  a  number  ol  Krounds  but 
hopefully.  tl»e  House  will  in  its  wisdom 
i'gree  to  thi.s  amendment,  which  will  ad- 
.iust  the  appiopri3tion.s  and  increa.-se 
.solar  research  and  development  from  4.2 
i>ercent  of  ERDAs  total  budget  to  6.2 
percent  of  the  total  budget. 

I  believe  this  amendment  ih  importunt, 
liectau-se  tliis  House  must  .show  leader.siiip 
in  guiding  the  way  for  America  on  tlie 
path  toward  enei-gy  independence,  not 
only  for  the  United  States  but  foi-  all 
the  industiialized  countries. 

The  simple  fact  is,  solar  enerjci'  re- 
>earch,  development  and  applications  are 
tremendously  Important  throughout  the 
world  and  we  here  in  tlie  United  States 
have  fallen  behind.  .Japan  aheady  has 
2  inUllon  homes  using  solar  energy.  Israel 
is  almost  entireb'  powered  by  solar  en- 
ergy. Scandinavia  has  been  among  tlie 
leading  innovators  in  tliLs  field;  but  the 
(ommltment  by  the  United  States  to 
what  may  be  our  best  hope  for  the  future 
has  yet  to  materialize.  "ITiis  comitry  has 
learned  time  and  time  again  that  when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  material  we  des- 
perately need,  that  we  live  to  rue  the  day. 
In  World  War  II,  when  we  were  cut  off 
from  strategic  supplies  of  rubber,  it  was 
only  through  a  crash  effoi-t  that  we  were 
able  to  synthesize  a  .substitute  which  al- 
lowed us  to  put  together  a  war  effort 
t-qual  to  the  task. 

Two  years  ago  we  agam  learned  what 
liappens  when  we  put  ourselves  hi  tlie 
hands  of  others,  when  the  oil  boycott 
forced  American  citizens  to  shiver 
thraugh  the  winter  while  waiting  in  gas 
lines,  because  it  suited  the  political  pur- 
poses of  other  governments. 

We  in  this  Congress  cannot  i-eturn  to 
our  districts  once  agahi  this  year  with- 
out telling  the  American  people  that  this 
Congress  is  willing  to  go  all  out  in  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again.  This  is  why  I  believe  the  House 
voted  the  other  day  to  raise  the  author- 
ization to  the  level  that  these  appropria- 
tions amendments  will  provide. 

But  besides  the  need  to  Insure  that 
America  should  not  be  at  the  hands  of 
another  government,  there  are  sound  and 
practical  reasons  why  these  appropria- 
tions amendments  should  pass. 

The  first  is  that  solar  energy  works. 
There  are  technical  problems,  but  there 
is  no  one  that  says  these  technical  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved. 

That  is  not  tine  of  the  main  i-ecipient 
of  funds  hi  this  bill,  nuclear  energy;  some 
say  it  will  work,  some  say  It  will  not. 

I  think  that  a  2-percent  Increase  for 
solar  energy  hi  this  bill  is  little  enough 
to  make  stwe  that  no  matter  who  is  right 
on  the  nuclear  debate,  we  will  still  have 
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i:  f\j)ly  developed  alttii'ntivf  sou/ce  of 
nuclear  energy  in  this  country,  i  hould  the 
cnuK'h  hit  azain. 

The  second  reason  is  that  it  s  a  sound 
investment  for  America.  The  loney  wc 
invest  here  will  not  be  sqna:  idered  in 
this  years  budget  and  be  iorgc  Uen.  The 
money  will  create  new  cievict:^  and  new 
technioues  that  will  biing  moi  ry  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  to  m  of  in- 
Mfased  taxfs.  ro.viiltit.s.  and  pi  tent  fees. 
It  can  reduce  our  trade  deflci  by  pro- 
\idlng  devices  the  wiioie  uoilt  tan  use. 
rt.  will  reduce  our  need  for  en«  i -^y  wast- 
ing pollution  control  devices,  while  at 
the  same  time  providhig  tht  piactical 
re*.eaich  that  can  be  the  ba  os  for  a 
whole  new  industry  vhlch  wi  1  pro\ide 
thousands  of  jobs,  which  we  re  illy  need. 

If  every  eovemtnent,  expendEure  were 
as  practical  and  producti\'e,  I  1  eliove  no 
citizen  would  ever  critici/e  go .  ernment 
.'^pending.  Those  who  will  op  Jose  thi.s 
amendment  will  say  that  ERE  \  cannot 
spend  the  money.  I  am  sure  1  le  Mem- 
bers will  agree  that  this  i.s  a  no  rel  state- 
ment for  a  Government  agencj  to  make, 
that  it  cannot  spend  the  money,  but  since 
it  is  .so  novel,  it  has  the  ring  of  ruth.  On 
the  other  hand,  solar  research  s  not  like 
nuclear  re.search  or  space  re;  sarch.  It 
does  not  i-equire  colossal  faci  ities  and 
fancy  devices,  and  those  who  ire  com- 
l)etent  to  do  the  research  are  no  ;  in  short 
.supply,  unlike  those  in  more  sophisti- 
cated fields.  They  are  available  and  they 
can  do  the  re.search  which  will  make  us 
independent. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  entirt  country 
could  profit  if  ERDA  did  not  <  o  all  the 
research,  but  passed  it  throu  jh  other 
Government  agencies  such  as  :  lUD,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  other  agencies 
which  really  believe  in  solar  er  ergy  and 
would  Uke  an  opoprtunity  to  do  some  re- 
seareli  and  development  in  this  iiost  im- 
portant field. 

In  addition,  tliere  are  thousai  ,ds  of  in- 
ventors and  scientists  who  ai  s  in  the 
universities  and  laboratories  of  he  coim- 
try  who  could  possibly  blow  sc  ne  fresh 
air  into  our  energy  bureaucra  !y  which 
seems  to  be  becommg  so  stult  Bed  that 
it  does  not  even  do  what  all  bure  lucracies 
do  best — spend  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tiie  M«  tnbers  of 
the  Committee  to  step  foi-ward  ind  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  is  s  upported 
by  Common  Cause,  the  Sler -a  Club, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  Consum(  r  Action 
Now,  and  most  other  environmi  ntal  and 
conservation  groups,  as  well  as  nmdi'eds 
of  small  solar  energy  manufac  urers  all 
over  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  M  •.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  th(  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  rejected 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  )ill  by  $5 
million.  This  amendment  woulc  increase 
the  bill  by  $50  million.  Let  nu  tell  the 
Members  how  much  is  present  y  in  the 
bUI. 

There  is  $127,700,000  hi  the  bi  I  and  the 
McCormack  amendment  would  i  alse  that 
$13  million  more,  bringing  it  o  $140.- 
700,000. 

The  appropriation  of  $140,7  0,000  In 
this  bill  for  solar  energy  is  skyr  )cketing. 
In  1974,  it  was  only  $4,300,000.  In  1975, 
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it  was  $35,997,000.  In  1976.  the 
request  wa.s  $70,300,000. 
in  this  bill  is  $127,700,000.  "nils 
crease  of  255  percent  over  1975 
Tlie  uentleman  from  New  _ 
sijoke  ot  raising  the  buciget,  but . 
v\c  aif  aitually  recommending  ; 

f  eni,  ovc'i-  the  1975  level.  We  

fontintie  tn  thiwv  money  at  the 
W(  are  ^ypropriatitig  all  that  Ave 
Mueixy  is  prepared  to  use  efticiem 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  «.sk  tli-u  the 
iiient  hv  reierteri. 

Mr.    OTTINGFH.    Mv.    Chal 
(•lOve  to  strike  the  .'asi.  word,  _. 
in  suppoit  of  the  nmendnients. 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mv.  Oiairman, 
^tntlenii:n  yield v 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  J  .yield  u.  the 
man  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.     TSONGAS.     Mr.     

tiiank  the  gentleman  for  yieldlnf 
I  \dll  not  use  up  the  5  minutes, 
nie  just  make  one  point. 

The  Energy  and  Envii-onment^Ll 
<:omuiittee   of   the   Interior 

held  2  weeks  of  hearings  on 

ergy.  There  were  three  member: 
committee  and  some  of  the 
worked  with  the  gentleman 

York  (Mr.  Richmond)  to 

amendment.  These  figures  are  . 
taken  out  of  the  blue.  What  thej 
sent  are  the  figures 
Mitre  Coi  p.  and  referred  to  iri  __ 
testimony  as  that  amount  o'  f 

which  could  be  used  .or  an 

solar  and  solar  derivative  prograpi 

The  rationale  is  very  much 
breeder  program.  We  will  hav 
nology  available  to  us  by  1980 
we  can  make  a  decision  as  to 
energy  future  of  this  (iSuntry 
to  be. 

I  repre.sent  an  area  outside 
which  has  a  number  of  people  i.,. 
in  the  field  of  solar  energy.  W< 
them  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  thi  i 
was  viable.  Their  response  was 
is  too  low.  There  are  far  more 
in  the  field  and  far  more  work  „ 
done.  This  is  not  a  figure  taken 
the  blue.  It  is  a  well  thought  on 
recommended  by  Mitre  Coitj., 
lower  than  the  figure  the  AEC 
with. 

It  was  passed  in  committee  and  , 
on  the  floor  in  the  authorizatioii 
ess  Thursday.  I  thhik  the  same 
ale  applies  today.  I  ask  the 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.   FREY.  Mr.   Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the 
man  from  Florida. 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

Uke  to  rise  in  support  of  this 

We  have  so  much  in  solar  energy 
are  not  doing  that  it  is  really  a 
Let  me  take  one  of  the  projects 
back  upon. 

That  is  something  called  ocean 
.gradient.  And  for  my  colleagues 
not  been  working  with  it,  it  is  a 
by  which  we  can  use  the  temper^., 
the  water  at  the  surface  and  tht 
imdemeath  the  surface  and  u 
temperature  gradient  to  develop 
There  Is  a  potential  within  5  y 
have  plants  in  the  southern  part 
counti-y,  along  the  gulf  coast. 
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potential  to  get  maybe  5  or  10  percent 
of  our  total  energy  by  the  year  2000. 
Why  we  do  not  spend  the  few  extra  dol- 
lars, in  view  of  this  potential,  I  just  do 
not  know.  We  can  invest  millions  of  dol- 
Inrs  in  make- work  public  service  jobs,  but 
here  is  tho  chance  to  get  in  there  and 
get  the  energy,  and  not  only  get  the  en- 
ergy but  get  the  jobs,  so  I  do  not  undei-- 
stand  why  this  House  does  not  pass  the 
incraase  and  so  forward. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on 
Friday  voted  to  increase  the  amount  to 
$194  million.  I  suspect  that  there  has  not 
been  time  for  that  to  be  reflected  in 
this  appropriations  bill.  But  now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  reafifimi  the 
action  we  took  last  Friday,  and  I  think 
we  should.  Therefore.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  200-percent  increase  on  this. 
This  puts  much  more  emphasis  on  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
This  is  the  greatest  source  of  innocent, 
harmless  energy  we  have.  People  can  ex- 
periment with  the  development  of  this 
energy  without  danger  to  tliemselves  or 
to  others.  As  proof,  I  have  in  my  own  dis- 
trict two  women  who  liave  14  patents  on 
solar  energy,  who.  with  the  local  carpen- 
ter, are  now  processing  a  portion  of 
the  sewage  of  the  borough  of  Princeton. 
This  is  not  some  amateur  project.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done;  and  we  ought  to 
be  doing  it  all  over  the  Nation.  I  hope 
very  much  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
nmendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  comes  a  time 
when,  no  matter  how  attractive  some- 
thing looks,  we  have  to  be  respon- 
sible. I  am  not  saying  to  the  people 
who  want  this  extra  money  that 
they  are  not  being  responsible,  but  I 
am  saying  that  attempting  to  spend  an 
extra  $50  million  above  the  $150 
million  the  committees  have  agreed  to 
for  solar  energy  nexi  fiscal  year  would 
not  be  responsible.  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  we  have  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  on  solar  energy  in  the 
last  4  years  in  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  I  want  to  point 
out  we  hav6  taken  this  program  from 
$1.2  million  In  fiscal  1971  to  $1.7  milUon 
in  1972.  to  about  $4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  to  about  $12  mUUon  m  fiscal 
year  1974,  to  about  $50  million  this  year, 
and  we  are  now  requesting  about  $150 
milhon.  ITius,  we  are  tripling  ovu-  solar 
energy  R.  &  D.  f  undhig  this  year  over  last. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves.  When 
somebody  comes  along  and  says  that  it 
is  gohig  to  take  $10  billion  to  cure  can- 
cer, some  one  may  say,  "Here  is  the  $10 
bUUon.  Solve  It  next  week."  We  cannot 
act  like  that,  and  we  know  it.  It  is  the 
sr.me  as  any  research  and  development 


program.  ERDA  Is  just  getting  estab- 
lished. They  do  not  even  have  a  director 
yet  for  the  solar  energy  heating  and 
cooling  demonstration  program.  We  are 
already  in  tlie  fiscal  year.  ERDA  has 
told  us  repeatedly  in  conference  in  the 
last  2  months  they  do  not  see  how  they 
can  possibly  spend  the  money  we  are  al- 
ready authorizing  and  appropriating, 
even  without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  be  quite 
proud  of  what  we  have  done.  We  are 
tripling  the  solar  energy  authorization 
and  appropriation.  That  is  a  significant 
step  forward.  We  hive  programs  for 
every  categoiy  that  has  been  discussed 
here  tonicht. 

Tliese  include  the  foUowin.?: 
Heating  and  cooling,  $40  millijn:  solar 
tiiermal  conversion,  $28 ',i  million;  pho- 
tovol tales.  $29 » 2  million:  wind  energ.v, 
$18  million:  bioconversion,  $6»2  milUon; 
ocean  thermal  gradients,  $11 '2  million: 
and  other  categories,  including  educa- 
tional programs.  $9!-^  million. 

There  is  a  limit  to  how  much  we  can 
do,  and  I  say  sincerely  to  the  Members 
that  this  amendment  to  throw  $50  mil- 
lion on  top  of  the  committee  recommen- 
dations as  has  been  suggested,  is  not  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  vote  again.st 
tin  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chauman. 
will  thf?  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  strong  argument, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  one  question  an- 
swered before  I  would  be  willing  to  buy  it. 
How  does  the  amount  we  are  spending 
for  solar  energy,  which  we  know,  even 
without  much  experimentation,  will 
work,  compare  with  the  amount  that  we 
are  spending  for  nuclear  research,  for 
example? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chauman.  tlie 
amount  spent  for  solar  energy  is  about 
one-fifth  of  what  we  are  spending  for 
nuclear  research  this  year.  But  the  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  because  our  nuclear 
programs  have  been  underway  for  a  long 
time  and  we  are  well  into  the  fusion 
project  Where  we  are  spending  $200  mil- 
lion this  year,  and  on  the  hreeder  pro- 
grams, which  require  that  we  build  large 
machines,  and  in  the  fission  research 
field  where  we  need  a  good  bit  of  ex- 
pensive equipment.  We  are  nowhere  near 
that  state  of  the  art  in  solar  energy.  We 
will  be  there  in  5  or  10  years,  but  an  all 
out  solar  energy  research  program  does 
not  require  the  amount  df  money  today 
that  nuclear  R.  &  D.  does. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairaian.  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  Is 
saying  that  we  cannot  speed  it  up  by  50 
or  100  percent? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Certainly  we  can- 
not. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  en- 
ergy research  in  many  cases  amounts  to 
materials  research.  If  we  start  talking 
about  building  windmills  that  generate 
energy,  we  must  realize  we  have  not  even 
started  doing  the  testing  on  materials, 
and  we  just  cannot  go  on  and  build 


windmills     without     that     preliminary 
work.  This  is  an  example. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  But  how  about  en- 
ergy to  heat  houses?  Can  we  not  do  a 
lot  of  research  in  that  field? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  the  research 
in  heating  houses  calls  for  a  very  small 
amount  of  money,  and  we  are  already 
p.ist  the  research  stage  in  heating  houses. 
We  are  into  the  demonstration  stage  in 
that  field,  and  we  are  out  putting  pan- 
els on  buildings,  on  schoolhouses,  and  on 
Government  buildings  all  over  the  coun- 
try. This  does  not  require  that  kind  of 
research  money.  The  amount  of  research 
money  i-equired  for  straight  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  is  extremely  small. 
The  arei  we  are  working  in  for  the  most 
part  tliere  is  demonstration  programs 
and  legal  and  zoning  problems,  and  ret- 
rofitting houses  end  this  sort  of  thing. 

But  the  research  and  development 
money  we  need  to  have  for  these  other 
categories  such  as  converting  solar  en- 
ergy into  electricity,  is  much  greater, 
and  we  are  just  starting  in  those  fields. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  there  is  more  promise  in  solar  en- 
ergy ui  the  long  run  to  solve  our  needs 
than  there  is  in  nuclear  energy.  I  do  not 
know,  of  course,  because  I  am  not  a  .sci- 
entist, but  that  is  the  way  I  feel  about 
it. 

Mr.  MtCORM\CK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sympathize  with  tlie  gentleman's  posi- 
tion, but  there  is  a  matter  of  timing  in- 
volved here.  Speiking  about  .solar  en- 
ergy, even  the  advocates  of  solar  energy 
talk  about  getting  1  percent  or  so  of  our 
needs  by  1985  or  1990  and  then  having  it 
supply  a  significant  amount  of  our  needs 
by  the  year  2000.  Tliat  is  because  we  are 
only  in  the  early  stages  of  research. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  see  if  we  can  perhaps  agree 
on  a  limitation  of  debate  0:1  this  amend- 
ment of  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mi-.  Rjch- 

MONO) . 

MOnON   OnXRED    by    MR.    KVINS,    Ui    TKNNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  move  that  following  the  discus- 
sion by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  all  debate  on  the 
amendment  and  all  amendments  tliere- 
to  terminate  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
did  when  the  debate  occurred  on  tlie  au- 
thorization bill.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
effort  to  accelerate  what  I  think  Is  one 
of  the  better  alternatives  in  the  fleld  of 
energy — solar  development. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  in 
this  House  about  the  improvement  in  our 
ability  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  energy 
and  alternative  sources.  Now.  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  we  have  provided  for 
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some  4,000  solar  demonstration  projects 
in  individual  homes  to  be  built  across  tiiis 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  $50  mll- 
lon  cannot  only  be  used  to  accelerate 
more  rapidly  the  development  and  proof 
of  Uie  capability  in  solar  ener&y,  os  the 
•c.iLleman  from  Ohio  indicated,  but  also, 
..  s  our  good  chaii-man  from  tliat  .subcom- 
miU:e  in  th^  authoiizinrj  committee  has 
Loid  that  we  are  alreatly  accelerating  our 
efforts  in  conjunction  wiili  .schools  and 
in  conjunction  witli  the  use  of  solar 
cr.erjTV  in  hospitals. 

I  believe  that  lh.it  effort  should,  in 
fxct.  be  accelerated.  This  is  not  a  wild 
cxpoi.dituro  on  .somethins  with  which 
we  have  had  no  experience.  We  have 
used  it  in  our  space  program,  and  now 
the  tims  has  come  to  move  from  pure 
research  to  more  practicable  develop- 
ment. 

Under  the  ERDA  adrainistii.tion,  tliey 
do  not  have  to  run  out  and  hire  a  lot  of 
bureaucrats  to  accompli  h  this  develop- . 
ment.  The  asercy  is  able  to  do  it  by 
putting  out  what  we  call  requests  for 
proposals.  These  type  contracts  move  to 
Uie  private  maiket  system.  There  are 
many  small  and  medium-sized  compa- 
nies in  this  country  that  are  more  than 
willing  and  prepared  to  bid  for  that  kind 
of  activity. 

Mr.  Chaii-mon,  my  belief  is  that  we 
.should  encourage  and  accelerate  that 
activity.  Wo  .should  not  discourage  the 
development.  We  should  m.'.ke  It  clear 
that  as  a  Con-^'ress,  that  our  U.S.  Govern- 
ment move  aggressively,  both  in  the 
private  sector  and  in,  the  Government 
ssctor,  to  develop  solar  energy,  which  is 
one  of  our  most  availa'ble  resources. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
g;entleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  On  that  point,  1  would 
.simply  state  that  the  CRW  came  before 
our  committee  and  testified  that  they  are 
prepared  for  a  prototype  of  ocean  ther- 
mal gradients.  There  is  simply  not  the 
money  In  the  budget,  as  we  have  it  now, 
to  vote  for  that.  It  is  one  example  of  an 
ongoing  system  that  is  not  properly 
funded. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  otlier 
groups  which,  either  on  a  Joint-venture 
basis  or  as  individual  corporations,  are 
ready  to  bid  on  this  kind  of  request  or 
proposal. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just 
l^ke  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  point  out  to  him 
that  in  the  committee  hearings,  this 
theme  ran  over  and  over  again.  There  are 
many  persons  who  can  see  only  In  the 
nuclear  direction.  That  is  the  only  way 
I  hey  look. 

I  think  there  are  many  of  us  who  feel 
■Jiut  we  should  look  in  the  nuclear  area, 
!  ut  we  should  look  at  the  other  areas. 

I  am  from  the  Cape  area.  I  talked  to 
iiiany  of  the  engineers  there,  and  they 
.-aid.  'If  we  had  more  money,  we  could 
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go  ahead  Into  solar  energy 
cooling." 

These  are  the  things  we  can 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.   Mr 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  do 
that  this  is  an  unwise  expei 
made  tliis  kind  of  commitmejit 
atomic  energy  field.  I  think 
nov/  make  it  in  the  solar  energj 
caiiic  tiU:  initial  lesearch  per 
alihoush  there  is  some  additton 
search  work  to  be  done,  we 
through  that  first  stage.  Now 
is  that  we  jihould  move  into  th 
ment  stage. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairniar 
(,'entlcma  !  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Cliairni! 
.sure  tiie  gentlcnan  is  aware  th 
ago  the  cliair.voman  of  the 
ergy  Commission  said  that  by 
1976 — and  that   was   2   years 
.should  spend  up  to  about 
on  solar  energv. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank 
man.  That  was  brought  out  in 
other  day. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Si'ce 
obviously,  the  opportunities  in 
have  accelerated. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  I  m"ge  my  col! 
sunport  this  amendu'ent.  It  is 
ab.'e  expenditure. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  j 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr. 
am  amused  by  the  gentleman's 
in  support  of  a'l  increase  of 
million,  with  the  statement 
moneys  could  be  well  spent. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  h 
v.'iiether  they  will  be  well  spent? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And 
fact,  they  do  have  programs  in 
fit  this? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  on 
that  many  of  the  corpoi-atlons  ii 
State  have  said  that  they  are 
bid  on  this  mateiial. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the 
standing  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  for  approximately  1  mu4ite 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  . 

Mr.   FREY.  Mr.   Chairman, 
Just  onie  specific  point  that  I 
to   make.   The    gentleman   frdm 
fomia  mentioned  something  abput 
projects  could  be  done  in  tliis 
and  I  come  back  agedn  to 
thermal  gradient  which   is 
that  I  really  think  is  one  of 
exciting  things  that  I  have  run 
I  have  been  in  the  Congres.s, 
tinned  reusable  use  of  the  enerfy 
ocean.  It  is  here,  and  witli  the 
we  could  not  go  into  it  and  expect 
anytliing  from  It  but  a  pilot 
But  if  we  could  do  it,  we  could 
plants  that  would  take  care  of 
end  of  Florida.  We  will  eventu^Jly 
to  spend  some  $400  million  for 
plant,  but  I  hope  that  we  can 
with  this. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Ottincer) 

Ml'.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  ger 
yield? 

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the 
mar  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mi'.  Chair 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusia.'?m 
vise  to  fcupport  the  Richmond 
ment  providing  additional  sums 
energy  rc.;'.>"i(:h  and  devolopme 
interest  in  rolar  energy  exists. 
feianis  Hie  ab-eady  in  operation 
advantage  of  thc^^e  funds.  In 
area  of  the  country,  the  University 
Hoastcn  has  already  begun  a  maj 
energy  research  project.  Certairily 
Umversity  of  Houston  cou'd  utiMz( 
tion  of  these  funds  and  I  am  .sur 
other  schools  r.nd  in.stitutions  w 
em'oarking  on  such  re.se.irch  il 
were  forthcoming. 

Solar  energy  once  efficiently 
xouid  •  rovide  us  with  an  aimos 
haustiule  source  of  energy.  Publii 
are  necessary  for  its  developm^t 
cause  convei-sion  to  solar  energy  ' 
provide  a  steady  profit  to  the 
compinie.s   Once  solar  equipmen 
.stalled  in  a  home,  there  will 
monthly  fuel  bill.  The  sun.  rather 
the    utility    company,    will 
house.  Thus,  it  is  not  surpri^i 
mo3t  corporations  have  been  Ic; 
enthusiastic  about  the  developn 
reliible  solar  energy  equipment. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  th 
appropriations  for  solar  R.   & 

Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr 
think  the  distinguished  chairman 
subcommittee  (Mr.  McCorbiack) 
admit   that   ERDA   has   really 
pretty  sad  job  in  preparing  itself 
solar  energy  field.  The  fact 
have  not  as  yet  appointed  a  direcjtor 
the  solar  program  casts  some  r 
on  tiie  degree  of  i-heir  commitnlent 
>:Olar  energy. 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  memper 
our  subcommittee  urged  ERDA 
forward  faster  in  this  field.  All 
said  is  tiiat  they  have  had  problei^s 
OMB,  and  they  are  still  getting 
selves  organized.  I  think  it  is  aboi 
they  got  themselves  organized. 

Mr.  McCGRMACK.  Would  the 
r.ian  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  In  one 
have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  Is  a  vital 
development.  It  is  a  source  of 
ergy.  I  think  we  ought  to  show 
we  mean  what  we  say.  I  have  no 
but  if  they  get  this  money  they  wU 
the  money  and  gear  up  to  spend 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  lowi . 
Harkin) . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I 
strong  support  of  this  amendmen 
lieve  that  6.2  percent  of  the  total 
budget  spent  for  solar  energy  is 
rea.sonable.  We  have  heard  it 
this  Ls  an  increase  of  hundreds 
cent  for  solar  energy.  Well,  the 
from  zei'o  to  one  is  an  infinite 
That  is  all  we  are  talking  about, 
talking  about  starting  out  with 
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small  amount  of  money  and  boosting  it 
up  lust  a  little  bit. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  just 
for  one  project,  the  Clinch  River  Project, 
which  we  fought  against  and  loat,  and  I 
•  oted  against  it.  but  for  that  single  proj- 
eci  we  are  spending  $131  million  just  for 
one  nuclear  project.  Now  we  are  talking 
-.(bout  approximately  $190  million  for  the 
!'jtHl  solar  energy  field.  I  would  ask  the 
Members  to  keep  that  in  miod. 

I  think  solar  energy  is  one  source  of 
energy  that  will  pull  ERDA  into  compli- 
Hiue  with  what  tliis  btxly  wants  to  do. 
and  what  the  people  of  the  country  want 
to  do  during  this  period,  and  that  is  to 
move  ahead  in  the  solar  en*;rgy  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  EviNs). 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chaii'- 
inan.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  there  is 
$140,700,000  with  the  McCormack 
amendment  which  is  pending.  This  is  255 
percent  over  the  1975  amount,  and  100 
percent  over  the  budget.  I  a.sk  for  a  vote 
Hgainst  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers  >. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers fail  to  realize  that  the  committee 
has  already  increased  tlie  appropriation 
for  solar  energy  research  by  almost  1,000 
percent  from  last  year's  level.  But  to 
fully  authorize  the  potential  of  solar 
energy  research  there  is  a  limit,  a  limi- 
tation on  just  how  lapidly  any  program 
like  this  can  grow  and  develop  without 
a  waste  of  money. 

The  activities  that  would  be  funded 
by  this  program  in  the  bill  w  ould  be  for 
the  development  of  solar  energy  sys- 
tems for  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings  and  houses,  as  well  as  electri- 
cal generation  through  both  thermal 
and  photovoltaic  conv-ersion-t.vpe  sys- 
tems. 

The  committee  fully  realizes  the  need 
for  solar  research.  The  chairman  and  I 
have  earlier  agreed  to  accept  the  $13 
million  increase  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK) .  Dr.  Seamans  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  has  said: 

However,  I  must  emphasize,  as  I  did  be- 
fore the  authorization  committees,  that  the 
President's  budget  provides  for  significant 
Increases  over  previous  .spending  levels  for 
energy  r&d.  and  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
programs  can  be  accelerated  in  any  one  year. 

Dr.  Teem,  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Solar,  Geothermal,  and  Advanced  Ener- 
gy Systems,  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee that  the  program  Is  a  well-bal- 
anced program  of  support  for  solar 
energy. 

This  amendment  by  the  gentleman  of 
New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  would  just 
be  throw  ing  money  away  on  a  program 
that  is  already  well  fmided  bv  the  com- 
niittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
tlie  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
mack). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
i-hairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
»eMred  to  have  It. 


RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  voie  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  thei  e  were — ayes  190.  noes  S19, 
not  vctjng  24.  as  follows: 
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Abi'iii; 

Oilman 

Obersliii 

.^'iibro 

Ooodlijic 

Obey 

.Xucier.'sDii. 

Green 

O'NeUl 

Calif. 

fiude 

Ottlnger 

Aspiu 

G  uyer 

Patterson, 

AuCom 

Hagertorii 

Calif. 

iSaUmo 

HhU 

Pattison.  N. . . 

B!.fi(U.s 

Fauiiaford 

Pepper 

Biiiaius 

HHUsen 

Pettis 

Bhuciis 

Harkiu 

Peyser 

BeHnl.K  T 

Hftrrington 

•Pressler 

Bedell 

Harris 

Rangel 

Bell 

Hastings 

Rees 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Berglhiul 

Ho  yes.  md. 

Richmond 

B' ester 

H.'iVK.  Ohio 

Uiualdo 

Binghi<?n 

Herhler.W.  Va.  Rogers 

Blanch!) '(.1 

Heckler.  Mtis^s 

.    Roncalio 

Blouln 

ileiiiz 

Rooney 

Boiling 

Helstoski 

Rosenthal 

Brnrtema.s 

Holtzman 

Roiisselot 

Brinlclev 

.iHCOhS 

Roybal 

Brodhe.-.d 

.lehorci." 

Rimueis 

Brown,  CtiUf. 

Jordan 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Ohio 

Kasten 

Ryan 

Biichnnan 

Kastenni*-!!-!' 

St  G«rmaiit 

Burke.  Calii'. 

KeUx 

Sautini 

Burton.  John 

Keys 

Snrasin 

Burton.  Phi'.! 

.11  Koch 

Sarbaues 

Carney 

Kreb.s 

.    Scheuer 

Ciirr 

Kruegt-r 

■    Schroeder 

Case.N 

I  aFalee 

Schulze 

Chji^hoii-i 

l.ii^oniar>>iiio 

Seiberllnti 

Clnusen 

I  ;«--pett 

Sharp 

DouH. 

Lebmau 

Simon 

Clay 

lloyd,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Con«b!e 

Lujaii 

l?mith.  Nebr. 

Conlan 

McClory 

Solars; 

Cont« 

McCIoskey 

Spellman 

Cornell 

Mo(3ollister 

Staggers 

Coughliu 

McHugh 

Stanton, 

D' Amours 

McKlnney 

James  V. 

de  la  Gsr/a 

Madden 

Stark 

Delauey 

Maguire 

Stee.man 

Dellums 

Ma  tsunami' 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Derrick 

Meeds 

Stokes 

Dickinson 

Melcher 

Studds 

Dodd 

Meyner 

Teague 

Downey 

Mezvinskv 

Thompson 

Drinau 

Mlkva 

Thone 

Early 

MUler.  Calif. 

Tsongas 

Eckhardt 

MUler,  Ohio 

Vander  Veen 

Edgar 

Mineta 

VanUc 

Edward.>i.  CiU 

r.  Mink 

Waxman- 

Eilberg 

Mitchell.  Mcl. 

Weaver 

Emery 

Moakley 

Whalen 

Esch 

Moffett 

White 

Fascell 

MoUoban 

WUson,  Bob 

Fen  wick 

Moore 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Plndley 

Moorhead, 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fish 

Call/. 

Wirth 

Fisher 

MottI 

Wolfl 

Ford,  Tenii. 

Neal 

Yatron 

Eraser 

Nolan 

Young.  Alaska 

Frey 

Nowak 
NOES— ai9 

Young,  Oa. 

Abdnor 

Burgener 

Dingel! 

Adams 

Biu-ke,  Fla. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Alexander 

Burke.  Mass. 

Anderson,  lU. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

duPont 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

Butler 

English 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

Evana,  Colo. 

Annunzio 

Carter 

Evans,  Ind. 

Archer 

Cederberg 

Evlna,  Tenn, 

Armstrong 

Chappeli 

Fitbiau 

Ashbrook 

Clancy 

Flood 

Ashley 

Clawson,  Del 

Plorio 

Barrett 

Cleveland 

Flowers 

Baimian 

Cochran 

Fountain 

Beard,  Teun. 

Cohen 

Frenzel 

EevUl 

Collins,  Tes. 

Fuqua 

Biaggi 

Corman 

Oaydos 

Boggs 

Cotter 

Oiaimo 

Boland 

Crane 

Gibbous 

Bonker 

Daniel,  Dau 

Ginn 

Bo  wen 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Ooldwater 

Breaux 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lott 

Breckinridge 

Danielson 

Gonzalez 

Brooks 

Davis 

Gradison 

Broomiield 

Dent 

Gra88l«7 

Brown,  Mich. 

Deruiuski 

Haley 

BroyhUl 

Devin* 

Homiltou 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Harshs 
Hefner 
Hendert>oi\ 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Hlilis 
HiiiBhau 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
HO've 
Hubb»r<l 
Hugbex 
Hiinpate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
1 chord 
■Tarman 
.'e>irette 
Johnson 
Johnson 
.Tohnson.  ra. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
.(onen,  Okla. 
Jones.  Teiiii. 
Kazen 
Kemp . 
Ketchuni 
Kiudnes-s 
Landruni 
Lh  1 1.-^ 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
IJoyd.Tejiii. 
l..one.  La. 
Long.  Md 
McCormp<k 
McDade 
McDonalft 
McBwen 
MrFall 


C»Uf. 
Colo. 


M'Kay 

MacdonnUl 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mat  his 

Ma'/.i<:oli 

Metcaite 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Minish 

Mitchell.  N.V. 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pn. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Mnrthn 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers.  F». 

Nut  Cher 

Nichols 

Nix 

OBrieii 

O'Hara 

FasEman 

Pstman,  Tf\ 

FftUen.  N.J. 

Perkins 

i'lcUe 

Pike 

Frever    ' 

Prii'e 

Pritchi'itl 

C^uie 

Qniiien 

RaUsback 

Randall 

ftesula 

Risenhoovt  I 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Kodiiio 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkow..-jki 


Roush 

Russo 

Satterfield 

Schneebelt 

Sebelitis 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shust.er 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubii  / 

Slack 

tJiiyder 

Spence 

S'lftuton. 

J.  WiUi^m 
Steed 

Sceiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
StillivMi; 
Symington 
Syinms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 

Van  DteiUu 
Vander  Ji'gt. 
Vlgorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whitehur.«t 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyd.er 
WMie 
ifatts 

YonHB.FlP. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeierettl 
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jAddabbo 

Coihns.  III. 

Conyers 

Diggs 

Downing 

Erleuborii 

Kshleman 

I'iynt 


Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

F'ulton 

Hebert 

Karth 

Mills 

Mosher 


Murph  .  N  V. 

Ned7i 

l-oage 

Rhodes 

Riegie 

vami 

l'i»man 
Waggoiiiier 


So  the  amendments  to  Uie  amendment  > 
were  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pail's: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  again.sl. 
Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner  against. 
Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  against. 
Mrs.    Collins    of    Illinois    for,    with    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York  against. 
Mr.  Rlegle  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzi  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mi-.  Mc- 
Cormack) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  1,  the  Clerk 
will  proceed  with  the  reading  of  title  n, 

the  Clerk  proceeded  to  read. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
I  wonder,  since  we  passed  by  the  energy 
section  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
whether  we  could  have  a  limit  on  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  prhited  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecOou 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
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debate  on  the  veiuainlng  pox1,lon  of  the 
bill  end  in  30  minutes,  with  5  minutes 
);\sei-ved  lor  the  proponents  of  the 
Jiic!:c.v-Ljncohi  amendment  and  5  min- 
i'tfs  !.>■•  the  opponents. . 

Tic  CHAIRMAN.  Are  tlieie  any  points 
i  i  ()'  cf.-  t")  any  of  The  remanulti-  of  tJie 

!•  I.. 

ii  :i..t.,  is  Uieit  objectiuii  Li  I'ne  rcque.-t 
>■':   l.ic  ^imtltin-in  from  Tennessee? 

l-ii .  F  RASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
tjc  rigJit  l3  object,  I  would  I'ke  to  ask 
t"ic  cliairnnui  wiili  respect  to  the  Gar- 
ii-siu  Rosenoir  ;^R!end«icnt,  how  miirh 
iiir.e  do  we  get  o:i  Hint  amen>ime»it? 

Ml.  EVINS  of  Tennes.sfC.  There  v/ill 
L't  20  :p!in!!e;  le  ii^inJn.,'  on  i'u  cmcnd- 
i»ient<. 

Mr.  FRASEK.  Kjvv  nuvy  ainendmo.»(s 
j.rc  there  altogetlier? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teruieshce.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ast  unaninio'i.;  consent 
that  there  be  5  inumtes  debate  on  the 
Garrison  Reservoir  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  liitre  objection  lo 
tlxe  request  of  the  i.i-n'lema!!  t;.v.n  Ten- 
ncs.sce? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Cliainnaji.  rcstiA- 
his  the  right  to  object,  does  tlie  gentle- 
man watit  n:c  to  have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  EVINS  ci  Tenne.s.sc'e.  Divide  tin. 
tiuie. 

Ml.  !•  RASER.  Divide  il'.r  h  r.iMiTitts  u)» 
mto  piece.s?  The  ihoi}  !•.  ni  i<  iivrrwhehu- 
VAii  in  hi.s  generosity. 

CoJ'Jd  I  suf.Tse.st  to  1h"  fhairnian  that 
lu:  carh  amendmeiU  comer  alone,  ho  ^•^ 
to  :,et  the  time? 

Mr.  £VINS  of  Tepn«^ssee.  Most  of  tlie 
Members  have  « "jni<?  l  j  u.f:  and  '.vant  to 
limit  debate. 

7UY.VtS  OFFEE?!;  CY   .-.2F.,  lVI>a  O!     ;l  NM'SStK 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  now  move  tliat  all  debate  on  the 
remainint?  iwillon  of  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  In  30  min- 
utes. 

Tlie  CHAIKMAJJ.  Th.'  question  is  on 
tlie  motion  offered  by  the  gentlem.'.n 
from  Tehnessee  tMri  Evms) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  ti 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fr/^shr)  there 
were — ayes  135;  noes  56. 

So  the  motion  was  asrced  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standinc 
at  tlie  Ume  Uie  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  40  seconds  each. 

AUE:40Mk.NT  OrFU(£D  BT  MR.  CONlt' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

<The  portion  of  the  bill  to  wlilcJi  the 
.-.mendment  relates  is  as  follows: ) 

COKSTKUCnoM,  OEIIERAI. 

i-'or  llic  promcutlon  of  river  i»nd  harb«i;', 
>l<x)d  ooctrol,  sbon  protection,  and  related 
l)roj«ct«  authorlaed  by  law;  and  detailed 
litudies,  aud  plane  aud  sp>xlflcatlous,  of  proj- 
ects (including  those  I'or  deTelopnieut  wltU 
particlpaliou  or  uader  cousideratiou  or  par- 
ticipation by  States,  local  gov  erunieats,  or 
private  groups)  authorized  or  made  ell^ilUe 
for  selection  by  law  (but  svich  studies  shaM 
not  rx)nstitutc  a  commitment  of  the  Ctovem- 
nient  to  coustriictlon) :  $1,157,015,000,  to  re- 
main available  vntil  e:T>ended:  ProtrUlea, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  nhall  Iw 
used  for  projects  not  authorised  by  law  or 
which  are  authorised  by  law  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  therefor,  except 
OS  may  be  within  the  limits  of  th«  amount 
liow  or  ht^reaff or  authorized  to  be  oppropri- 
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ated:    Proildi'd   further.  That 
this  appropriation  KhaU  be  trausi' 
United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife 
studies,  investigations,  and  repoi 
a.s  required  by  the  Pish  and  Wild 
nation  Act  of  1958  (72  St.at.  563 
vide  that  Vi'lldlife  conservation 
iciii.i.l  foi>.-,idtrali.)»i  aud  be 
(jiJier  iX-amres  or  v;\te:'-iesoi!'oe  di 
p.r-ioir.s  «-,£  tlie  Department  of 

Fur  "O..  i.-^triu-.tion,  general"  for 
.lut\    1.    ime,   liiroiiKli   .Seplt 

p;  rrti  d. 

The  Clt-ik.  )v;iu  0:    iollow.^: 

.•iirfiicimfjilt  i/irf-ied  by  Mr.  Con 
1  lie  21,  strlfee  ovi-.     *l.I57,O15,00O' 
•^l.I.W.S.SS.OOO". 

Page  7.  line  10.  Iii^sci!.  iiinnedi. 
tlie  period  the  loiiowiiib':  ":  Pr> 
■■ncr,  Tn.u  nono  oi  the  i'.ind.-;  ai  \. 
under    this   act   shall    be   availat 
in-.!lti-p;ii['os<»   D!i.-;:ty-Lvi'-<i)u   S^ 
projtct". 

Pay;o  T.  line    Vi,  strike  •!.!•,.   ■■■^ 
!i:icl  111  ert  ■■»>408,481>,000  '. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  CnJii-  itcog- 
iiizes  tlie  gentlejnan  liom  M;i  ^|i^(•husett': 
<  Mr.  CONTE^ . 

1  ■:!  iKRf.MWI.    :.l..l      ..V    •>!JFRk.u    I, .     M.H.    CONli; 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnaii  T  oflfcr  a 
():eferential  motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr.  C<)NTF  piioves  tiijtt,  the  co)l!)i!*;et  do 
now  vuu-i  ai.d  report  the  biU  b;  i-k;  lo  the 
li"use  with  llie  reconunendBiio4  t-ur:  liie 
eii.ii.-.nif;  cia'.i.se  bo  stricken 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  ChJiv  recoK- 
ni<res  the  gentleman  from  M;!.--  amusetts 
•  Mr.  CoNTE)  for  5  miuutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman, Ion  behalf 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  ame  idment — 
Mr.  GiAmo,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  A  cKihnev, 
and  Mc.  Emery,  I  rise  to  offer  c  \  amend- 
ment to  strike  out,  all  funds  i  i  tliis  bill 
for  the  Dickcy-Ll'.icoln  hj  q:oelectric 
project  in  Maine. 

We  do  this  bec.uise  Dickdv -Liiicoln 
would  be  an  environmental  di;  aster  and 
."Ijectacular  waste  of  taxpayer  funds. 

The  real  Issue  on  this  ameiK  Anient  be- 
fore the  Hoase  Is  simple:  Is  tl  e  Federal 
Govenmient  going  to  spend  ovc  l-  a  billion 
dollars  to  build  a  gigantic  di  m  in  the 
virgin  wilderness  of  Maine  for  i  piddling 
amount  of  electric  power?  I  certainly 
liope  the  answer  is  no. 

Picture  for  yourself  the  .si  .o  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dam.  It  wou  d  be  335 
feet  high — higher  than  any  biilding  in 
WasJiington  and  about  two-  thirds  as 
high  as  the  Wa.shlngton  Monoment.  It 
would  be  about  2  miles  wide- -about  as 
far  as  this  House  floor  to  tli  e  Lincoln 
Monument.  To  build  it  will  re  lulre  that 
70  million  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  dirt, 
including  an  entire  nearby  nountaln, 
be  qusuTled  and  dug  up  aud  du  nped  Into 
the  path  of  tlie  St.  Jolin.  And  I  ehind  the 
dam  will  rise  a  new  manmac  e  lake  57 
miles  long,  covering  89,000  acre ;  of  virgin 
wilderness  ai'ea. 

What  would  the  euvironmei  ital  effect 
of  Dickey-Lincoln  be  on  north  m  Maine 
and  the  St.  John  River?  We  di  not  need 
a  team  of  experts  to  confiri  t  that  it 
would  be  a  disaster.  The  St.  J  )hn  River 
Basin  is  an  outdoorsman's  paradise. 
Blanketed  by  rich  forests,  tee:  iiing  witii 
deer,  moose,  bear  and  bald  <  igles  and 
unsurpassed  brook  trout  fis  liug  and 
whito-water    canoeing,    the    St.    John 
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River  Valley  is  a  unique  find  IrfepJace 
able  region. 

Flooding  this  area  with  a 
State  that  already  has  3,500  othdr 
Hould  be  a  crime  perpetrated  oi 
Generations. 

Would  the  pcoiiomk;  benefits  of 
Lincohi  compensate  for  the  frightful 
vironmtiil al    damage    it   would 
Agp.in,  the  oiiswe)"  is  no.  For  an 
ex'H-ndituie  of  money,  the  dams 
ey-Lincoln  would  produce  an  idsign 
cant  amount  of  power.  The  laif  er 
at  Dickey  would  peneiate  725  megawatts 
oi  "peak  ))ovtr'"  lor  only  2'-'. 
d.\> . 

Alter  that  period,  the  vater 
shut  off  and  the  Kenei-ators  stobped 
the  reservoir  does  not  run  diy.  As 
Uie  summertime,  when  the  flow 
St.  John  siirinks  to  a  trickle  and 
ing   becomes   impossible,   tJie 
level  behind  tii«  Dickey -Lincoln  pam 
(h"op  by  2.1  to  40  feet,  leaving  a 
:iO,000  acie  "bathtub  ring"  suit 
the  lake. 

Is  this  pe;ik;ng  power  fi-om 
I..incoln  absolutely  e.s.sential  for 
land?  The  answer  is  no.  My  co 
.should  be  aware  that  the  peak 
P?iiod  for  electi'lcity  in  southehi 
Enpland — where    most    of    this 
woidd  go — comes  during  tlie  hott 
of  summer.  It  does  not  come  duiing 
chill  of  winter.  And  my  colleague; 
i'l.so  be  aware  that  thei'e  are  les<i 
sive  v.ays  to  generate  this  ampunt 
penking  power. 

Tiie  newest  and  most  innovat 
now  being  tried  iii  the  Boston 
.solid  waste  incinerator.  Tlie  pla 
will  open  in  September,  is  designed 
bxnn  ,«olid  waste  materials,  i 
able  metals  and  glass,  and  generate 
steam  power  or  electricity.  For  a 
lion  investment  this  plan  will 

000  ba'-rels  of  oil  and  dispose  of 
tons  of  .solid  waste  a  year. 

A  lai-ger  plant  is  being  built 
Jei-sey.  For  $120  million  investment, 
plant  will  generate  one  billion 
of  electnc  power,  save  1.4  millibn 
rels  of  oil  and  dispose  of  1.3  mill  on 
of  solid  waste  a  year.  In  powei 
and  oil  savings,  this  New 
will   match   Dickey-Lincoln, 
this  solid  waste  plant  will 
ene)-gy  in  close  proximity  to  It 
mers  and  will  not  require  a 
ti-ansmission  line  to  be  built.  So, 
ance,  a  soUd  v;aste  power  is  a  mu 

1  i-able  alternative. 

Will    Dickey-Lincoln    help 
pressed  employment  situation  in 
The  answer,  for  the  long  run, 
will  impose  a  boom  and  bust 
ment  siiecter  on  Maine 
number  of  construction  jobs  will 
come  .significant  until   1981, 
1983,  and  even  then  the  total 
of  jobs  will  never  exceed  1,800. 
other  hand,  hundreds  of  jobs  in 
timber  and  paper  industries  wil! 
becau.se  of  the  flooding  of  89,i 
of  tlmberlands  and  the  loss  of 
another  200,000  acres. 

Will    Dickey-Lincoln    bring 
tional  benefits  to  northern  Malic? 
answer  in  this  case  is  yes — if 
Canadian.  According  to  the  OAC 
most  of  the  people  who  will  er 
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Dickey -Lincoln  Lake  will  be  from  Can- 
ada. However,  with  tire  25-  to  40-foot 

bathtub  ring"  around  tlie  i-esei-voii-  dui-- 
iug  Uie  summer,  I  do  not  know  how  even 
lire  Canadians  will  enjoy  it  too  much. 

0}t  tlie  other  hand,  Dickey-Liucolu 
will  desti-oy  forever  a  vast  wilderness 
racu  and  its  iireplaccable  rea'eatlonal 
vjJue.s.  .sujii  as  hunting,  fishing,  hildng, 
laiioeiiio',  campiuy.  trackiiiii,  and  re- 
I;iled  sports. 

La.,t  yeai*,  tliis  Koiuse  heavd  arguments 
tact,  Dickey-Luicoln  had  to  be  built  to 
.solve  Uie  eneig-y  crisis  in  New  England. 

Tiiis  year,  we  are  liearing  some  new 
i.rijuiuents. 

First,  the  proponents  of  Ditkc> -Lin- 
cohi .say  that  tliis  year's  appropriation 
will  be  used  pi-imarily  to  finance  an  en- 
viionmentul  imp!V.>t  statement  and  that 
it  is  curious  that  cnvironiuentalists 
would  be  ojiposed  to  tliat.  The  answer  to 
tliat  is  simple:  You  do  not  have  to  stick 
yoia-  finger  in  a  light  bulb  socket  to  know 
that  you  are  going  to  get  a  sliock.  Simi- 
lai'ly,  it  is  not  ueccssary  to  consult  a 
(earn  of  "e^pei ts"  to  lecogniz-e  every  en- 
vironmental disaster. 

The  second  argui.ieiiL  again-M  tiijs 
amendment  is  tiiat  Uie  ei-onomic  .ju.sti- 
fication  for  Dicke> -Lincoln  wa.s  "con- 
fiiaied"  in  the  GAG  report  relea.sed  on 
Thuiiday.  TIiLs  statement  is  a  gro.s,s  ex- 
aggeration of  the  tmlli. 

What  the  GAO  report  really  said  vcas 
that  if  once  all  tlie  a.ssumpiions  tmd 
facts  u-s-td  by  the  Coi-ps  of  Engmeei-s  in 
fieurint,  up  il\e  cobt  estimate  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  were  acctpled,  then  the  project 
would  be  economically  jastified.  How- 
ever, tiio  GAO  report  then  went  on  to  list 
the  assumptions  aud  half  a  dozen  major 
contingencies  that  promi:»e  to  .shoot  tlie 
cost  of  tlie  p>-o.ject  over  the  billion  dol- 
lar luaik. 

Ml-.  Cliainuan,  I  xuge  support  for  my 
amendment  lo  stiike  out  all  funds  for 
Dickey-Lincoln.  It  is  a  billion-dollar 
boondoggle.  It  will  not  contribute  much 
to  New  England's  energy  needs.  It  will 
not  provide  relief  to  local  uuemploymeut 
and  flood  control  problems.  It  will  de- 
stroy finally  and  irrevocably  tlie  last 
major  wilderness  river  left  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  Is  just  a  bad  investment. 

I  ui-ge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mi-.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  prefei-ential  motion. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs.  Per- 
kins, James  V.  Stanton.  Moaicley.  aud 
Bdbee  of  Massacliusetts  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Boland)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mi-.  Chaiiman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massacliusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  to  strike  out  all  planning  funds 
for  Dickey  Lincoln,  both  the  $1,060,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $395,000  for  the 
transition  fund,  offers  the  same  old 
rhetoiic  played  to  tlie  same  old  new  re- 
frain. 

I  do  not  know  why  wa  should  be  tieated 
any  diffei-ently  lu  New  England— I  have 
said  this  many  Umes— than  any  other 
area  of  the  United  States. 

The  $1,060,000  Is  for  pi-econstruclion 
piamiing.  I  woiild  hope  that  the  new 
Membei-s.  the  freshmen  Membei-s,  would 
remember  this:  It  is  for  preconstnictlon 
i'laj:!ning  with  a  priority  on  an  envlron- 
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msntal  impact  statement.  Therefore,  be- 
fore this  project  can  ever  be  constructed. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  file  an  EIS.  If  the 
EIS  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  built,  it  -Aill  not  be  built.  Beyond 
tliat,  the  State  of  Maine  has  the  strictest 
eiiviroimiental  lav.  s  in  all  Uie  Nation,  so 
that  if  i'u  does  not  comply  wiUi  the  en- 
viioninental  laws  of  tlie  State  of  Maine, 
it  will  ncvei  l>e  built. 

Maine  lia;^  1.600  streams  and  2,000 
liiKfs.  The  St.  John,  a*  ha.s  been  said  here, 
i.s  Jii  a  line  are.i.  It  is  a  magnificent  river, 
400  some-odd  inilr^  long — absolutely 
ni9,"i-ifK"ent. 

Mi-.  Chairni.iM,  I  have  sat  on  tliis  Coiu- 
liiiHet  on  AppiDpriutions  funding  rivers 
:;i;0  haroois  and  flood  control  projects  all 
eve"  thi.s  Nation,  great  dams,  great  res- 
ervoirs built  at  a  tremendous  cost.  Ten 
or  15  years  ago  it  was  $200  million  or 
S:^00  million.  Fieu.'Od  in  dollais  today  it 
would  probably  be  up  in  Uie  $700  milUon 
or  .s.SOO  million  range.  Tliat  does  not 
bother  mo  loo  much.  This  project  might 
very  well  cost  $800  million,  but  even  at 
that,  the  benefii-to-cost  ratio  is  2.6  to  1. 
Tliat  Ls  a  great  beiieflt-to-cost  ratio. 

There  are  at  least  10  other  projects  in 
il  lis  bih  tliat  do  not  come  up  to  that  beue- 
lit-to-cost  ratio,  some  of  them  nov.here 
near  it. 

How  mm-}-;  of  the  '-Obt  of  tliis  project 
i-^  u.scribed  to  power?  The  fact  Is  that  98 
pcrc2iit  of  tlic  cost  of  the  Dickey  Lin- 
coln Reservoir  project  ii  ascribed  to  pow- 
er. Do  we  get  it  all  back?  We  get  tviuy 
dime  oI  it  bad:  i!i  .50  years.  Tlierefore, 
the  cost  to  Uie  Fedcial  Govtiunie-.it  is 
very  little  indeed. 

ThiU  i.s  the  way  we  have  built  proiects 
nl;  over  the  United  States. 

oil.  tliere  has  been  a  lot  of  misinfoima  - 
tiou  on  tliis  project  in  many  ai-eas  by 
envuonmentaliijts. 

I  belong  to  the  enviroimientalist  gi-oui> 
that  was  organized  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  applaud  the  efforts — the  well- 
founded  efforts  based  on  facts — of  en- 
vironmentalist  groups  and  of  what  those 
interested  in  the  ecological  impact  of 
public  works  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
cnvu-onmeut.  But  they  cannot  ha,ve  it 
every  way;  they  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  don't  even  want  an  EIS  on 
tills  project 

I  have  often  said  that  I  wish  the 
United  States  was  settled  from  the  west 
to  tlie  east  coast,  and  we  could  have  had 
the  great  States.  Uie  big  States  In  the 
great  areas,  and  we  could  have  had  simi- 
lar great  hydioelectiic  projects  that  have 
been  built  all  ovei-  the  land. 

I  repeat,  all  over  the  land.  We  do  not 
have  tliem  In  New  England.  We  do  not 
have  one  Federal  hydroelectric  project  In 
an  of  New  aigland — not  one.  And  let  me 
tell  tlie  Members  this.  If  it  is  every  built 
this  is  the  only  one  that  will  ever  be  built' 
and  It  will  be  the  last  one. 

Yet  we  have  been  able,  iu  the  yeais 
that  I  have  been  here,  sitting  iu  this 
committee,  to  fund  other  projects.  I 
have  defended  projects  in  all  sections  of 
the  united  States,  out  in  the  grain  fields 
of  Kansas,  the  Midwest,  the  Par  West,  the 
Southwest,  aud  in  the  SouUi,  projects 
tliat  many  Membei-s  were  interested  in 
and  good  projects  for  America. 
Who  £uppoi-ts  this  project?  It  Ls  sup- 


ported by  all  the  Goveruoi-s  of  New  Eng- 
land. Someone  has  said  hei-e  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  Governor  of  Maine. 
Well,  the  GoveiiKu-  of  Maine  aid  have 
som6  opp;).sition  to  it,  and  sent  a  lettt:r 
to  the  cliainu&n  of  the  subcommittee 
indicating  opposition  to  it,  but  when  he 
found  out  that  the  study  was  for  tlie 
precoastruction  plannimi,  aoud  was  coia^ 
lo  be  zeroed  in  on  Uie  enviionmeiital  iai- 
tjuci  of  Uie  project  on  tiie  are.^,  he  saJd 
he  would  support  it,  so  he  does  support  Jt. 

AU  of  the  iiublic  power  companies  la 
Kew  England,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  »U 
over  the  United  States,  .support  the  pi-oj- 
ect  as  well  as  Uie  muuicipiil  power  com- 
panies and  itual  electrics.  Tlie  private 
uUlities  that  for  yeais  have  opposed  this 
l>roject  now  suppoi  t  it. 

So.  maybe  hopefully — hopefully — let 
me  say  to  a  lot  of  Uie  ne.v  Members  from 
Ne-A'  England  here  Uiat  \ie  will  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  New  Eiig- 
land  delegaUon  to  .support  it.  We  did  it 
last  year,  we  had  their  support.  We 
never  had  it  befci-c.  but  we  had  it  la.,t 
year,  because  we  Lad  a  ;)ioblem  on  e!->- 
crgy  iu  New  England. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  i>f  the  grii- 
tleman  ha.s  expired. 

The  Chair  will  advii-e  the  gcii<iemi.n 
from  Ma.ssachusetLs.  Mr.  Boland.  that 
Uie  Chaii-  will  now  put  the  quesUon  oa 
the  prefereuUal  moUon,  and  after  that 
time  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  MassacliiLsetts  (Mr.  Bolakd) 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  quesUon  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  Uie  gentleman  fiom 
Mas.sachusetts  fMr.  Conte). 

Tlie  preferential  moUou  was  i-ejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes Uie  genUeman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoiAKD)  for  2  addltloii.il 
minutes. 

Mi-.  COHEN.  Ml-.  Chairina;i.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chah-inaa.  I  am  de< 
lighted  and  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  genUeman   from   Maine    (Mr. 

COHEB). 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
f )«Hn  Massachusetts  for  yieldhig  to  me. 

Mr.  Chah-man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  attempt  by  the  geuUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Conte,  to  sfaike  these 
funds  from  the  program. 

I  guesB  that  no  two  woi-ds  have  geo- 
erated  more  heat  ti  thts  Chamber  and 
less  electricity  than  "Dickey-Lincoln." 

I  think  we  have  fini^^ny  an  opp(utunity 
to  conduct  au  envlronmentai  impact 
statement  which  Is  necessai-y  before  tbeie 
can  be  any  impIementaUou  of  the  pro- 
gram. All  of  this  has  been  debated  earlier, 
but  I  Just  want  to  make  one  point*  Mr! 
Chairman,  to  Uie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte).  and  that  is  I 
want  to  consider  the  teiiability  of  Uie 
position  of  the  gentleman  that  we  do  not 
have  to  have  an  environmental  impact 
statement. 

More  than  a  Uiii-d  of  the  funds  in- 
volved will  go  for  an  envhioninental  im- 
pact statement. 

The  gentleman  fiom  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoRTs)  has  said  that  you  do  not 
have  to  stick  your  finger  in  a  light  socket 
to  know  yoa  are  going  to  get  a  shock. 

Consider  if  the  sitoations  were  re- 
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versed.  Suppose  we  came  up  with  a  power 
project,  and  we  said  to  tbe  environment- 
Rlists.  "Look,  it  is  not  going  to  cause 
much  harm,  it  will  be  negligible,  and  we 
do  not  need  an  ET8." 

Can  the  Members  imagine  the  howl 
timt  would  come  from  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusets?  I  can  hear  the  purple 
prose  flowing  now.  Why.  he  would  yell 
that  It  is  a  rape  of  the  NEPA  law  passed 
by  this  Congress,  a  travesty  of  Justice, 
an  emasculation  of  congressiotial  intent 
ani  national  purpose. 

So.  now,  when  a  project  seeks  to  com- 
ply with  our  environmental  laws  he  seeks 
to  gut  the  program  s^  that  we  cannot 
comply  with  the  requirements.  But  that 
gentleman  supported  a  bill  requiring  th; 
filing  of  an  environmental  impact  .state- 
ment, and  in  his  remarks  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  said  that  we  really  cannot  reliably 
analyze  the  cost-beneflt  ratio  here,  be- 
cause we  have  too  many  contingencies  in- 
volved that  would  affect  the  fate  of 
Dickey-Lincoln,  such  as  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement. 

And  he  now  attempts  to  strike  all  of 
the  funds  for  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  I  rsk  the  Members,  what  fair- 
ness is  there  in  that? 

This  program  should  be  pa.ssed.  I  have 
not  yet  committed  my.velf 'irrevocably  to 
the  entire  project,  but  I  do  support  the 
conducting  of  the  ncce.««ary  studies  in- 
cluding environmental  impait  statement 
so  we  will  know  what  tl-.e  effKt  of  the 
project  will  be. 

AVKNOMENTS  OH  EHl-.U  :<V  MK.  >M.  KV  AS  .% 
Sl-BSTTTTJTE  FOR  IHi-  >AI\MtlMINl  OFi  F.y.KU 
BY    MR.   CONTC 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairniuu.  I  offer 
amendments  as  :i  .substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Emkry  as  a 
substitute  for  the  nmeudmeut  olTered  by 
Mr.  Conte:  Page  6.  line  21,  strike  out 
"•1.157,016.000"  and  in-sert  in  Jieu  thereof 
"»1. 162,41 6.000". 

Page  7,  line  10,  insert  immediately  before 
the  period  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  act  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
multi-purpose  Dicfcey-Lincoln  School  Lakes 
project;  but  shall  be  available  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  •5,400,000,  for  the  construction 
of  flood  control  projects  at  the  Town  of  Port 
Kent,  Aroostook  County,  Maine". 

Page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  "•408,883.000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•408,488.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  first  in- 
quires of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  as 
to  whether  the  substitute  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  previously'. 

Mr.  EMERY.  No,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pish 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Emcrt.) 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  IiCalne. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  in  northern  Maine.  I 
recognize  a  great  and  definite  need  for 
flood  control  In  the  town  of  Port  Kent 


In    northern    Maine.    My    amendment 
addresses  itself  to  that  probl  m. 

This  amendment  provides  $5.4  million 
to  construct  the  necessai-y  system  for 
flood  control  in  Aroostook  C  )unty  which 
wiU  solve  the  primary  proble  n  that  those 
unfortmiate  residents  of  tl:  at  northern 
Maine  community  face  every  spring;  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  of  destniction  and 
damage  to  their  liomes,  bus  ines.ses.  and 
property.  The  passage  of  i  his  amend- 
ment will  solve  the  mo.st  .seri  jus  problem 
and  prevent  furtlier  eii  /ironmental 
dnmape  i  i  northern  Aioo.st  >ok  County. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  t  nif  of  tlie 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent  M  s.  T'enwick 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Emeu   . » 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chahm  ^n.  will  tlse 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  1  yield  to  th  KorHenmn 
frrjm  Co  ne'tifut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  th*  prentlenian 
for  .vielrtitig. 

Dop.s  the  Kentlenian's  um  jndmcnt  in 
elfect  termmats  tJie  Die  cey-Lincohi 
hydroelectric  project  and  pi  )vide  solely 
for  that  .small  flood  control  i  am  at  Fort 
Kent? 

Mr.  EMERY.  Yes.  indeed,  i1  dees. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.   If  the  ueu  leman  vi!l 
yield  fuith-jr.  what  is  the  i  rjst  ot   thai 
flood  control  dam? 

Mr.  EMERY.  $o.4  niiilio  i. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  $5.4  million.  So  in  effect 
it  would  terminate  the  ii  droelectiir 
project  wliich  would  cost  I  undreds-  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  whi-h  I  tliink, 
and  many  think,  is  one  of  :h-i  biggest 
boondoggles  tliac  lias  eve  hit  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  EMEFIY.  The  gentlema  i  is  correct. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  eli  tiination  of 
funds  for  the  so-called  Die!  :ey -Lincoln 
School  lu'droelectric  iiroject  n  northern 
Maine.  To  the  best  of  my  kn<  wledge,  my 
opposition  to  this  project  ma  ks  the  fir.st 
Instance  in  which  an  elected  ilaine  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  has  oppo  led  Dickey- 
Lincoln  fimding.  I  do  so  o)  ly  because 
I  am  firmly  and  unaltei  ably  con- 
vinced that  tills  project  wi  I  not  pro- 
duce nearly  enough  electric  tj",  recrea- 
tional advantages,  or  jobs  tc  justify  its 
great  exoense.  Other  Congr<  ssmen  and 
many  Maine  citizens  have  ommented 
that  it  is  indeed  strange  for  an  elected 
ofBcial  to  oppose  such  an  exti  nsive  pub- 
lic worlcs  appropriation  in  his  own  State. 
I  agree  that  indeed  it  is.  How(  ver,  I  cam- 
paigned on  fiscal  responsibllly,  I  spoke 
against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  on 
many  occasions  and,  therefort ,  I  feel  that 
it  is  imperative  not  only  forfme  to  op- 
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pose  this  project  \i1th  my  v)te,  but  to 
explain  my  reason  for  doinj   so  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  ai^  my  con 
stituents  back  home. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  not  new. 
It  was  conceived  some  30  yea  -s  ago  as  a 
potential  source  of  hydroelec  ric  energy 
to  serve  Maine,  New  Hampshi  e,  parts  of 
Canada,  and  even  New  York  £  bate.  Since 
It  was  first  conceived,  however  many  sig- 
nificant changes  in  our  natio  lal  energy 
requirements,  and  changes  in  nethods  of 
producing  electrical  energy  have  ren- 
dered the  Dickey-Lincoln  pi  jject  both 
InefQcient  and  inadequate.  Th(  appropri 
atlon  upon  which  we  are  voti  ig  this  af 
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ternoon  is  to  provide  an ^_ 

million  for  another  feasibillt; 

be  conducted  by  the  Army 

neers.  You  have  imdoubtedly 
you  will  continue  to  hear  this 
many  different  representatio  is 
project's  feasibility,  cost  to  ber 
and  other  statistical  data,  ai: 
can  be  used  by  proponents 
nents     ahke     in     their 
strengthen  their  respective 
There  is  one  basic  fact 

will  render  all  of  these 

insignificant  by  comparison.  I 
simply  to  the  basic  pin-pose  of 
Lincoln  project— and  that  is 
electricity.  In  short,  the  _ 
project  can  never  produce 
tricity  to  ju.«tify  its  constr. 
compared  to  other  method.s  of 
electricity. 

I-et  me  give  you  an  example, 
construction    cost    estimates 
Ar«ny  Corps  of  Engineers,  da  tec 
and   escalated  to  reflect  .... 
price  levels,  indicates  a  con.sti 
of  $435  million  plu.c  an 
million  for  power  transmission 

for  a  total  estimated  profit  of 

000.000. 1  personally  believe  tha 
mate  is  low  by  as  much  as 

and  I  ba.se  that  estimate  on  . 

expense  of  interest  rates,  labor 
caoital  con.struction  costs,  plus 
of  materials  and  equipment, 
cai  output  of  the  entire  Dickel' 
projert  i.s  830.000  kilowatt  houj  s 
tricity — approximately  the  sanie 
cal  output  as  a  light  water  i 
clear   powerplant    which    can 
structed  at  a  cost  of  $660  milhtin 
ing  all  tran.sniission  facilities, 
mate  reflects  the  actual  cost  o: 
posed  nuclear  powerplant  at 
land  near  Searsport,  Maine.  Du  s 
acteristics  of  the  St.  John  Rjv^ 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  proposal  ( 
at  a  maximum  of  only  17.5 
week.  Theoretically,  that  sami 
powerplant  can  operate  for  168 
week.  Essentially,  then,  for  the 
struction  cost  the  nuclear  pow 
produce  nearly  10  times  the  .  _ 
and  even  allowing  for  necessai  y 
ing  and  maintenance  shutdo; 
figure  would  only  be  reduced  t( 
nine  times.  Clearly,  then,  if  our 
generate  electricity,  at  least 

temative  can  be  proven  far  i 

tageous  than  the  Dickey -Lincol  i 
There   are   many   addltlona 
which  have  convinced  me  to 
Dickey-Lincoln   project.   The 
River    system    in    Northern    . 
County,  Maine,  is  one  of  the 
spoiled  wilderness  areas  in  th€ 
United  States.  The  constructiop 
necessary     dams     would 
change  the  ecology  of  that 
system.  It  would  flood  88,600 
wildland,  inundating  more  th. 
acres  of  deeryards,  which  are 
areas  in  which  thousands  of 
food  to  survive  the  long 
ters.  It  would  also  flood  some 
of  the  St.  John  River,  23  mil* 
Big  Black  River,  25  miles  of  . 
Black  River,  and  69  other  miles, 
streams  which  comprise  some  of 
trout  fishing  In  the  United 
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top  of  that,  In  three  locations,  ths  waters 
v.ould  back  up  across  the  Maine  bound- 
ary into  Canada  flooding  three  Canadian 
rivers,  the  St.  Rcch  River,  Ruisseau  Leau 
Clare,  and  Riviere  Noire. 

Ill  addition,  Dickey -Lincoln  would  de- 
firoy  a  sustained  yield  of  at  least  40,000 
fjids  ct  wood  valued  at  $8  million  in 
wood  products  annurlly — and  would 
jsopcriiize  these  related  jobs. 

Tlie  flow  of  water  in  the  St.  John  and 
Allasash  Rivers  is  far  from  constant.  It 
varies  greatly  from  season  to  season. 
Often  in  the  spring,  fioodwaters  rage 
rnd  tliicatsn  tlie  nortliern  Mauie  com- 
muiiity  of  Fort  Kent.  However,  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  the  river  is  very 
IDW  and  is  definitely  unable  to  sustain 
even  a  small  hydroelectric  pi'oject,  be- 
cause after  tlie  spring  v/aters  fill  tlie 
89,000 -acre  lake  behind  the  dams,  the 
river  flov/  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  keep 
the  lake  full.  Consoqu3ntl:%  tJie  water 
can  be  run  tlirough  the  d:'.ra  for  only  2.5 
hours  a  day,  for  if  it  is  run  longer,  the 
lake  would  run  di-y,  changing  part  of 
the  lake  area  behind  the  dam  into  a 
many-thousand-acre  mudhole  and 
eliminating  the  possibility  that  any  more 
electricity  could  be  generated  until  the 
next  spring  season  filled  the  lake  again. 
Consequently,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect can  be  used  only  for  peak  power 
requirements  and  then  only  for  2.5  hours 
per  day.  In  the  summer,  New  England 
requires  at  least  6  hours  of  peaking 
power  per  day.  Tlie  characteristics  of  this 
river  system  also  preclude  the  use  of  this 
manmade  lake  for  recreational  puiposes, 
b3cauje  during  the  summer  and  fall,  the 
rater  level,  of  necessity,  would  become 
too  low  for  most  recreational  puiposes. 

Interest  in  tho  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
has  increased  with  our  growing  depend- 
ence on  imported  petroleun..  Proponents 
of  hydroelectricity— and  I  am  one — cor- 
rectly state  that  electricity  generated  by 
flowing  water  provides  the  least  expen- 
sive method  of  generating,  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  upkeep  and  practically  no 
fuel  costs.  However,  a  hydroelectric  sys- 
tem, as  any  other  system,  must  produce 
a  usable  output  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  render 
it  a  significant  contribution  to  our  over- 
all energy  requirements.  The  fact  is.  how- 
ever, that  the  output  of  Dickey-Lincoln 
is  insignificant  compared  to  New  Eng- 
land's daily  requirements. 

It  would  increase  New  England's  elec- 
trical capacity  by  only  1.1  percent,  which 
is  far  below  the  annual  growth  of  elec- 
trical energy  consumption.  The  nuclear 
plant  previously  discussed  would  increase 
tliat  capacity  by  nearly  10  percent.  Even 
if  we  could  assume  that  this  project 
could  operate  for  24  hours  per  day— and 
it  can  only  operate  for  2.5  hours  per 
day— it  could  save  only  1.9  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  year.  Operating  as  a  peak- 
ing unit,  it  would  save  2.5  million  barrels 
wr  year.  Therefore,  the  only  difference 
to  New  England  would  be  the  difference 
of  600,000  barrels  of  oil  or  0.7  of  1  percent 
of  the  90  million  barrels  consumed  an- 
nually. Several  cost-to-benefit  ratios  have 
been  calculated  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  since  it  was  first  proposed.  These 
figures,  are.  In  reality,  little  more  than 
'  fudge  factors"  that  do  not  relate  to  any 


trus  standards.  Any  engineer  can  cal- 
culate different  cost-to-benefit  ratios  for 
exactly  the  same  project  depending  on 
what  he  includes  in  his  study — for  ex- 
ample, interest  on  borrowed  money,  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  loss  of  jobs  such  as 
incm's  with  tiic  destruction  of  timber- 
lands  and  elimination  of  revenue  from 
valuable  forest  products — all  of  which 
have  impact  on  cost-to-beneflt  ratios. 
Th2se  factois  have  not  betn  uniformly 
considered  by  the  various  surveys  that 
liavo  been  condur-ted. 

I  specifically  criticize  the  co.st-to-bene- 
fit  ratios  tliat  have  been  most  commonly 
quoted  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
for  three  basic  reasons:  First,  interest 
on  borrowed  money  and  drastic  escala- 
tion in  construction  costs  have  made  tlie 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  cost  flginres 
low;  second,  not  all  of  the  true  construc- 
tion costs  have  been  considered — such  as 
the  relocation  of  fill,  transportation  of 
men  and  equirment,  and  access  to  the 
area;  and  third,  techniques  used  to  cal- 
culate benefits  of  hydroelectric  power 
generation  for  this  project  have  led  to 
some  oversimrhcations.  Therefore,  the 
two  cost-tc-benefit  ratios  that  I  have 
seen  most  often — 2.61  and  1.89 — both  ap- 
pear to  be  significantly  too  high.  A  more 
reaUstic  figure  would  appear  to  be  be- 
tween .9  and  1.2.  This  estimate  was 
derived  by  Prof.  A.  Myrick  Freeman  HI, 
Department  of  Economics,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, in  his  analysis  of  the  project  dated 
June  14,  1974. 

Another  factor  in  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
question  is  the  importance  of  flood  con- 
trol in  and  aroimd  the  town  of  Port 
Kent,  Maine.  In  recent  years,  spring  time 
flooding  along  the  St.  John  River  has 
catised  much  damage  to  homes  and  busi- 
ness in  Fort  Kent.  This  pubUc  works  ap- 
propriation is  designed  for  meeting  flood 
control  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  fully  99.8 
percent  of  this  estimated  project  cost 
involved  this  dubious  hydi-oelectric  pow- 
er project  and  only  .2  percent  involves 
flood  control — clearly,  a  misuse  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

On  May  27  of  this  year,  the  Northern 
Maine  Regional  Planning  Commission 
and  municipal  officers  from  the  town  of 
Port  Kent  met  with  the  Maine  congres- 
sional delegation — Congressman  Cohen, 
Senators  Muskje  and  Hathawav,  and 
me — as  well  as  the  Governor  of  Maine. 
James  B.  Longley,  here  In  Washington 
to  discuss  a  proposed  $5.4  million  ctwn- 
munity  development  project  which  would 
incorporate  a  new  flood  protection  con- 
cept for  this  community.  This  project,  if 
financed,  would  eliminate  the  flood 
threat  to  the  town  of  Port  Kent,  and 
could  be  completed  within  2  te  5  years. 

The  best  estimates  of  the  Dickey- 
lincoln  range  between  8  and  12  years 
for  consti-uction.  Portland  Press  Herald 
on  June  4,  1975,  reported  that: 

Senator  William  D.  HatbAway  urged  the 
delegation  to  go  slow  In  endorsing  the  plan 
since  he  said  it  might  also  Jeopardize  con- 
gressional action  on  the  pendng  Dlckey- 
Liucoln  project.  He  also  reportedly  "asked 
the  delegation  to  hold  up  any  endorsement 
oi  the  new  Fort  Kent  proposal  autO  after 
the  coming  House  vote  on  Dtdcey.  He  agreed 
with  Senator  Muskle  that  the  power  project 
might  be  jccpardized  by  It. 


I  strongly  support  this  flood  control 
project  for  northern  Maine.  It  is  eco- 
nomical, timely,  and  is  within  the  finan- 
cial limitations  of  this  Congress  and  the 
State  uf  Maine.  It  is  my  desire  to  move 
ahead  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  ap- 
prove flood  control  funds  for  Fort  Kent 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  defeat  of 
this  Dickey -Lincoln  proposal  would,  as 
Senator  Hathaway  suggests,  speed  up  our 
efforts  to  provide  that  vei-y  badly  needed 
project  for  the  citizens  of  Fort  Kent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  I  oppose 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  approiiriation  for 
several  basic  reasons: 

It  would  not  produce  a  significant 
^:avings  of  oil. 

It  wouM  not  generate  a  significant 
amount  of  electricity,  compared  to  other 
projects  of  the  same  cost. 

It  would  destroy  valuable  timberland-t 
worth  $8  miUion  a  year  to  northern 
Maine's  economy. 

It  would  desti-oy  174  miles  of  un- 
s;?oiled  rivers  and  streams. 

It  would  destroy  17,600  acres  of  deer 
yards. 

A  tme  analysis  of  cost-to-benefit  ratios 
snows  that  it  is  only  marginally  feasible. 

It  would  not  provide  badly  needed  flood 
control  for  Fort  Kent  within  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  urge  tlie  raj^sa.qe  of  the 
Conte  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  tlie  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
«Mr.  Emery)  as  a  substittite  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr,  Er«:HY),  there 
were — ayes  30,  noes  92. 

So  the  amendment.s  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte) ? 

Mr.  BIACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  take  the  time 
that  I  believe  v/as  allotted  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C*iah-  wUl  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
the  time  Is  now  30  seconds  because  the 
preferential  motion  did  come  out  of  the 
total  time  limit,  so  the  Chair  at  this  time 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Macdonald)  for  30  seconds 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoMTE) . 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  tbe  Dickey-Lincoln  ap- 
propriation provides  the  necessary 
money  for  the  completion  of  an  envirim- 
mental  Impact  statement  There  Is  very 
little  definitive  environmental  informa- 
tion known  about  this  northern  Maine 
area,  and  thus  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  an  the  facts  are  brought  to  light 
before  a  final,  determination  Is  made  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  issue.  The  appro- 
priation Is  not  for  construction  but 
merely  for  continuing  study  and  pre- 
construction  planning.  A  vote  for  the 
Conte  amendment  will  doom  this  proj- 
ect before  all  the  aue-slions  have  beeu 
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answered.  This  woiild  be  a  disastcroua 
waste  of  the  money  that  has  ahready 
been  funded  for  this  project  and  would 
be  a  completely  Illogical  approach  to  an 
Rssessment  of  the  relative  worth  of  the 
i'loject. 

A  published  result  of  a  GAO  study 
.'nriicating  that  the  cost/benefit  ratio 
lor  this  project  is  2.6  to  1.  This  is  a  great- 
er cost/benefit  ratio  than  many  Corps  of 
L"i>tsineers  public  projects. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  a  peak 
power  utility  project  and  should  be  com- 
pared with  alternatives  to  providing 
peak  power  capacity.  Recognized  alter- 
natives for  peak  power  electricity  include 
gas  turbine  utilities  and  pump  storage. 
Gas  tiu-blnes  obviously  must  be  discon- 
tinued in  view  of  tlie  shortage  of  natural 
gas— especially  in  New  England.  Pump 
storage  may  provide  an  alternative  for 
some  electricity  needs,  but  this  process 
uses  more  energy  than  It  produces. 

Friends  of  the  St.  John  and  other  en- 
vironmental groups  are  quick  to  compare 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  with  such 
novel  projects  as  the  new  waste  disposal 
plant  outside  of  Boston — Saugus — and 
another  novel  plant  in  New  Jersey.  They 
argue  that  a  substantial  amount  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  generated  at  a  much 
.smaller  capital  cost.  While  this  may  be 
true  there  are  a  number  of  fallacies  in 
this  argument.  One,  these  are  new  ideas  -■ 
and  as  such  have  not  been  technologi- 
cally perfected.  Perhaps  the  waste  dis- 
posal plants  offer  feasible  electricity  al- 
ternatives, but  they  certainly  have  not 
been  proven.  More  importantly  compar- 
ing waste  disposal  projects  with  Dickey- 
Lincoln  is  comparing  apples  to  oranges. 
The  waste  disposal  generating  capacity 
Is  for  base  load  capacity— Dickey-Lin- 
coln provides  peak  power.  Alternative 
solutions  must  be  kept  in  the  correct 
context. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
l>roject.  Friends  of  the  St.  John,  and  so 
forth,  have  l)een  providing  congressional 
offices  with  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion. For  example,  they  have  claimed 
that  the  Governor  of  Maine.  James 
Longley,  is  in  opposition  to  Dickey-Lin- 
coln. Governor  Longley  met  recently 
with  the  Maine  delegation  and  assured 
them  that  he  supported  this  appropria- 
tion and  thought  It  essential  to  complete 
the  environmental  Impact  statement. 
Second,  the  environmentalist  claim  that 
while  Dickey -Lincoln  would  save  the  Na- 
tion 1,700.000  barrels  of  oil,  the  Saugus 
waste  disposal  would  save  405.000  barrels 
and  the  New  Jersey  plant  would  save 
1.430.000.  These  figures  are  not  correct. 

Opponents  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  while  this  project  is  expensive,  by 
the  very  nature  of  it  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects are  capital  investments.  To  fully  ap- 
preciate the  costs  they  must  be  looked  at 
over  the  life  of  the  project  and  not  as  an 
initial  cost.  Dickey-Lincoln  ultimately 
will  not  be  more  expensive  than  alterna- 
tive plants  because  fuel  costs  are  zero  and 
maintenance  costs  are  low. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Dear 
Colleague  letters  that  have  been  cir- 
culated In  opposition  to  Dickey-Lincoln. 
They  point  to  three  key  areas. 

First,  power:  Opponents  contend  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  woiild  provide  only  three- 
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fourths  of  1  percent  of 
energy  needs.  Once  again 
paring  apples  to  oranges 
lated  statistics.  Dickey-: 
peak  power  and  must  b 
peak  power  need.s.  The 
neers    estimated    New 
power  needs  between  1980 
tlaey     estimated     that 
would  provide  10  percent 
land's  p3ak  power  needs, 
percent  is  a  significant  p 
total  peak  power  needs. 

Second,     economic^; :     D 
would  save  the  consumer 
annually.  Also  using  a  sav 
000  barrels  of  oil  per  year 
would  save  an  estimated 
oil  costs  thus  reducing  th( 
payments  deficit  and  r 
Eiigland    area    and    the 
pendeuce  on  foreign  oil  p 

Third,  employment 
tend  that  with  Maine's 
rate    of    11.7    percent 
would  reduce  the  State 
11.2  percent.  While  tliis 
a  statewide  basis  the  reg 
mcnt  rate  would  be  ciecr 
dramatically.  The  construct 
Dickey-Lincoln— near  Fort 
ently  is  an  Economic  Der 
and  has  an  18  percent  u 
rate.  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
abl>  alleviate  this  honendc 
ment  situation.  Also,  it  is 
able    that    the    Dickey-i  i, 
could  ease  unemplDyment 
development. 

Fourth,     enviropniental: 
contend  it  would  destroy  tin 
is  no  basis  for  that  assertio:  i 
environmental  impact 
been  published.  There  is  no 
the  environmental  damage 
propriation  is  passed   and 
statement  becomes  avT.ilablt 
1976. 

The   Dickey -Lincoln   pro 
ported    by    both   Maine 
Governor,  the  leadership 
Senate  and  House,  and  base  I 
survey  conducted  b>  a  reput 
polling  firm,  by  anovern 
jority  of  Maine  citizens. 

I  have  not  found  any  in 
the  number  of  people  that 
John's    Wilderness    area 
1974,  1,492  parties— a  party 
2  to  30  people — used  the 
The  Allagash  is  very  popula 
safe  bet  that  the  number  of 
used  the  St.  John's  River 
somewhere  around  500 
3.000  people. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  Cha 
the  gentleman  from 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chair 
the  House  will  vote  for  my 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  proje 
defeated  in  this  House  man; 
Is  the  first  time  we  ever 
planning  money,  which  was 
year,  a  small  amount  of 

The  figures  of  the  Army 
neers  in  1963  were  based  o 
cent  interest  rate  and  100 
tizatlon.  This  project  is 
the  environment  and  a  cc 
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doggie.  Let  us  put  it  to  slee )  once  and 
for  all,  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there 
ther  Members  seeking 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from   Massachusetts    (Mr. 
Cliair  will  put  the  question. 

PAKLIAMENTAaV  INQUldy 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairm  m 
liamentary  inquiry.  Do  I  hav  s 
left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gen 
b'-ei.  recognized  for  his  time 
He  can  offer  an  amendment 
V.  ould  be  no  debate  at  this  timfe 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  thank  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ,. 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Massachusetts  ( 

The  question  was  taken 
Chairman  announced  that  tl 
tjoared  to  have  it. 

RECORDfO  votf: 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman 

a  lecorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordere  1 
The  vote  was  taken  by  eleftr 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  16 

not  voting  25.  as  follows: 


a  par- 
any  time 

leman  has 
in  debate, 
but  there 

Cllairman. 
que  !tlon  is  on 
he  gentle- 

(Mr.    CONTE). 

and   the 
e  noes  ap- 
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Ainbro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arni'^troiiK 

Ashbrock 

Aspiii 

BaUillo 

Baldiis 

Bai'!iiiin 

Bedell 

Ee'.I 

Bfi.iit-tl 

Biesler 

Boggs 

Brinkley 

Brodheud 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burton.  .Tohu 

Carney 

Carr 

Chlsholni 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Dtl 

C.eveland 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Con!  an 

Conte 

Cornell 

Covighlni 

Danlelson 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dingell 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhf;rdl 

Edgar 

Edward.s,  Ala. 

Emery 

Esch 

Evans.  liHl. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Florio 

Foimti-in 


Abdnor 
Adnins 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif, 
A'.idf'soii.  71!. 


(Roll  No.  3471 

AYES— 162 

Frenzcl 

Gavdos 

G  a*ino 

Gilmau 

Oo.d  water 

Gonzalez 

Orassley 

CJudo 

Hasedorii 

Hamilton 

H.immer- 

schmidl 
Harkin 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Holt 

HoUzman 
Hutch'iisoii 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Hasten 
Kastennieier 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Koch 

Lagoniartiio 
Lehman 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Madigau 
Maguire 
Martin 
Meyner 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moffett 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nolan 

NOES— 246 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Anniinzlo 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Bpfalis 


Bar 


Bat:  sua 


Bea  tl 
Bea  tl, 


Bev 


Ol: 

Otini-er 
Pre  ^er 
Ou  e 
Ha:  idall 
Hie  hmonrt 
Rli  aido 
Ro( 

Ho  icalio 
Hoie 

Ro  enthal 
Ko  ish 
Ro  isselot 
Ro;  bal 
Ru  >pe 
Sal  tlui 
Sai  sanes 
Sat  terfiekl 
Scl  euer 
Scl  neebeii 
Scl  roeder 
Scl  ulze 
Sel  Bllus 
Eei  )erlinf; 
Shi  rp 
Shi  Iver 
Shi  ster 
Snj  Ser 
Sol  1 
Spc 


rz 

man 


Willipiii 

'k 

man 
Wis. 


Spi  ace 
Stafitou, 

J 
Sta 
Ste 

Ste  ger, 
Stu  ;key 
Stu  Ids 
SjT  ims 
Tai  ott 
Taj  lor,  N.C. 
Th(  ue 
Tso  igas 
Vai  der  Jagt 
Vat  der  Veen 
Varik 
Vigi  Tito 
Wa:  man 
Wll  ion.  Bob 
WUn 
Wit  h 
Wo:  BT 
Wyi  Jer 
Wyi  e 
Y«tJon 


ett 


H.I. 
1,  Tenn. 


Ber  iland 
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BlaggJ 
Bingham 

Helstofiki 

ONeill 

Hicks 

Passmui 

Blancbard 

Hlghtower 

Patauo,  Tex. 

Blouin 

HUUs 

Patten.  N.J. 

Boland 

Hlnshaw 

Patterson, 

Boiling 

Holland 

Calif. 

Bonker 

Horton 

Fattison.  N.Y. 

Bowen 

HpwarU 

Pepper 

Bradeiiui-^ 

Howe 

Perkins 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Petils 

Breckinridse 

Hughes 

Peyser 

Brooks 

Hungaie 

Pickle 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hyde 

Pike 

Broyhill 

Ichord 

Pressler 

Burgener 

Jacobs 

Price 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Prltchard 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jeurette 

Quill  en 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  CaUf 

.  Railsback 

BurliBon,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Rangel 

Burton,  Phillip  Joues,  Ala. 

Rees 

BuUer 

Jones,  N.C, 

Rcgtila 

Byion 

Tones,  Okla. 

Reuss 

Carter 

.loues,  Teni). 

Rhodes 

Casey 

Jordan 

BisenhfHi'.cr 

Cederberu 

Kiuten 

Roberts 

Chappell 

Kelly 

Robinson 

Clausen, 

KindiifRi 

Rod  i  no 

DouH. 

Krebs 

Rogers 

Clay 

Kruegtr 

Koouey 

Cochriin 

LiiFalce 

Runnels 

Cohen 

Landruin 

RliKSO 

Cormaii 

Latta 

Ryan 

Cotter 

Le^seft 

St  0«iui:iin 

Crane 

Leviiius 

Sara  sin 

D'Amour.s 

Litton 

.Ship!f-\ 

Daniel,  Upii 

Lloyd,  CiJii. 

.Slkt"! 

Dfluiel,  R.  W. 

Lloyd,  Teun. 

Simon 

D;aiH'ls,  N.J. 

Luug,  La. 

Sisk 

Davis 

Liijan 

Skubiv. 

deiaGi";-:- 

MrColli!;t.er 

Siatk 

Delamy 

M>.<;orDif>i'K 

Smith,  l(i<vu 

Delluiiis 

Mrtweii 

siiiiiii.  Nebr. 

Dent 

Mi-Pa  U 

Siiggers 

Derrick 

MiKfty 

Stanton. 

nickui-.un 

MrtcdonrtUi 

•lauifb  V. 

VMXa 

MaddKU 

ot.ed 

Dov.'i)i>y 

Mo  hoi  1 

Steiger,  A'iy. 

Duncan,  Ores;. 

Mann 

.■siephfi!" 

Duncan.  Teim 

Mathis 

.su)kes 

Edwiiids.  Ci'.li; 

.   M;-.isniii,.ii 

Strattoii 

Kilbei- 

Mh/zo'  i 

Sullivan 

English 

Me^'l.-. 

Svmington 

Evitii.<!,  Colo. 

Me'-ohPr 

Tiiylor,  Mo. 

Evuis,  Tt-nn. 

MeiCi.U.- 

TeaKue 

Fiihian 

Me.'-'.viiiskv 

■rhf)mpson 

Floo<t 

Mlkva 

Thornton 

Flowers 

Milforci 

VrHxler 

Foley 

MiuctH 

Treen 

Ford,  T.ijii. 

MiiilKh 

Van  Dw-ilm 

Fraser 

Mink 

W:tlsh 

Frey 

Mitchell,  M<1. 

Warn  pier 

Gibljoii.H 

Moakley 

Weaver 

Gimi 

Mollohan 

WhiUen 

Goodlii'.u 

Montgomei'v 

White 

Oradi.soii 

AI(X)rhead,  P;i. 

Whltehutv.i 

Green 

Morgan 

Whltt*u 

Guyei- 

Moss 

Wiygins 

Haloy 

Muri'hy.  111. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Hall 

Murtha 

Wilson,  To\. 

HhU>'- 

Myer.s,  Ind. 

Wright 

Huniiitlord 

Natchtr 

Yates 

HaiLsen 

Nppl 

Young.  Alabka 

Harriusioii 

Nichols 

Yoxmg.  Fla. 

Harris 

Nix 

Young,  Ga. 

Harsha 

Nov.,ttk 

Young,  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Oberst.'ir 

Zablocki 

Hays,  Ohio 

O'Brien 

Zfferetli 

He.kifr,  M;i-v.. 

OHara 

NOT  voriNcs  - 

25 

.Wdabbo 

Forsythe 

Nedai 

CJollins,  111. 

Fulton 

Poage 

Conyers 

Fuqua 

Riegle 

Diggs 

Hpstlnss 

Ho8tenko.vr<ki 

DowninK 

Hebert 

iTdall 

Erlenborn 

Karth 

Ullman 

Eshleraan 

Mills 

WoKgonner 

Plynt 

Mosher 

Ford,  Micii. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thone 
yielded  his  tune  to  Mr.  Winn.) 

•^By  unanimous  consent,  Mi'.  Sieiger 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Steelman.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 

\V1NN1 . 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WIN1» 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleiit  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wikn:  On 
page  7,  after  line  13,  add  the  follo\\in{; 
paragraph : 

"None  of  the  funds  t^propriuted  lu  this 
Act  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  be  used 
for  the  Tomahawk  Lake  project,  Kan.sa.s." 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr.  EVINS  ol  Tejinessfe.  Mr.  Chaii- 
tnan,  I  wish  to  stjitt^  that  the  committee 
will  H  crept  thi?  sentlemanV  amendment, 
which  will  result  in  the  v, ithdriwinK  of 
this  project  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indian;..  Mr.  Chmr- 
mnn.  will  the  trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  tlip  ^{lUlemaii 
irom  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYFRS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cliair- 
niun,  the  minority  concurs,  and  Wi"?  will 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thp  question  is  on 
ibe  amendment  offcifd  by  tlie  i.venMe- 
in.tn  from  Kitn.'^n.'^  '  .VIr.  Winn  • . 

The  ti.mendment  wa.s  avTceo  to. 

Ml-.  STEELMAN.  M>-.  Cljairmt.n  1 
oU\;r  Sill  amendment. 

Th-  Clerk  read  as  fi;lJo\'..,: 

Auitodiiieiil  oifeied  iiy  Mr.  Sin  i.ii.vs.-: 
I'Mijf  7.  line  10,  iniinediutely  tiefore  the 
p<-..-!iid  at  the  end  thereol  niseia  the  foUov,-- 
iug:  •':  ProriOed  fvrther.  That  no  part  of 
tills  appropriation  shall  be  tised  t<j  conduct 
iiiiv  stiidy  which  incltides  navigation  alier- 
imtives  with  respect  iv  the  Tiinity  River 
Project,  Texas." 

Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ciiair  will  ui- 
quire  of  the  s^cntleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Steki.man),  has  this  amendment  been 
pnnted  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  was  printed  on  page  20288  of  the  Rec- 
oKo  on  June  23, 1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ivcou-- 
iiizes   tli«>   >'ent.lem:"i!i   from   Texas    iMr. 

STEELMAN  )  . 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  Uiis 
tiinendment  which  is  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  and 
by  myself  will  forbid  the  expenditure  of 
any  money  for  a  study  of  the  Tiinity 
River  bar^e  canal. 

The  Corps  of  Engmeei-s  has  been  in 
business  since  1802.  The  Tiinlty  Rivei- 
project  in  Texas  is  the  largest  single 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  Garrison 
diversion  project,  the  Dickey-Luicoln 
project,  and  these  others  we  have  been 
talking  about  today  have  all  been  ques- 
tioned, as  indeed  they  .should  have  been, 
but  with  respect  to  the  Trinity  River 
project,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  the 
Congress  listening  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Eckhardt)  and  to  myself  ver- 
sus comments  by  the  gentleman  fram 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  other  Mem- 
bers who  will  be  speaking  against  the 
amendment.  We  had  an  election  in  Tex- 
as. We  know  what  the  local  people  think 
about  this,  and  we  know  they  do  not 
like  It. 

On  Mai-ch  13,  1973,  in  the  most  hotly 
contested  bond  election  tlie  Tilnlty  River 
Bacbi.  ha.s  ever  .seen,  we  put  this  ques- 


tion to  a  vote.  And  lo  and  behold,  on 
March  13  the  majority  of  the  people 

and  the  majority  of  the  counties  said. 
"No."  nfty-six  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  and  9  of  the  17  counties,  2  of  those 
being  urban  counties  and  7  of  them 
being  rural  counties  downriver,  said  they 
did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  togetlier  a  col- 
lage of  newspaper  articles  which  was 
't'nt  to  all  the  Membere  in  a  "Dear 
Colleatuc"  Jetter  on  the  question  of  tliis 
c'-i'ial. 

On«»  of  these  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
Ne^js  is  headlined  "Texas  Voted  DoT^ni 
:.  River  Project." 

ihe  headline  hi  the  Washington  Poat; 
\.as  •Tftxi.n.s  Kill  »1.0  Billion  River 
riun." 

In  liie  Dblla.s  Times  Herald  there  ap- 
iwrared  this  editorial  headlined  "Tnc 
Tilnity  Defeat'  : 

The  voi*r8  in  the  Trinity  Btuiin,  and  par- 
lii-nl&rlv  in  Dallas  County,  spoke  out  ati- 
ihiuitatlvely  .ts-'ainst  the  plan  10  tax  theiii 
lor  the  Trinity  River  Devclopnieut  Progrrtni. 

The  people  voted  no. 

Historically,  loc-al  areys  have  been 
wilhng  to  put  up  relatively  small  share:-! 
in  order  to  get.  the  rest  of  the  money 
from  the  other  49  States,  but  we  in  the 
Trinity  basin,  in  these  17  counties,  wei  e 
not  even  willuig  to  put  up  10  percent  in 
Older  to  get  90  percent  Federal  f midin^. 

Tlie  Cojigress  .should  not  override  tliis 
<  xpression  of  local  sentiment,  especially 
when  it  involves  the  Members'  puttuj* 
tlieir  constituents'  doUors  into  the  proj- 
ect that  the  local  people  of  Texas  will 
not  even  put  theh-  money  into. 

What  does  it  cast?  Wlio  pays  for  it? 
Who  benefits  from  it? 

It  is  a  barge  canal,  with  not  jast  one 
lock,  but  with  17  locks  along  the  500- 
mile  route. 

What  does  it  cost?  It  casts  over  $2  bU- 
lion.  It  is  the  most  expensive  single  corps 
project  in  the  hi.stor'-  of  the  United 
StPtes. 

Who  pii>s  for  it?  My  taxpayers  puv 
for  it  and  the  taxpayers  repret^ented  bv 
the  other  Meniliers  of  the  Hou.se  pay 
ior  it. 

Who  t>t;nef]t«  from  ii?  Certainly  not 
the  taxpayers  represented  by  otlier 
Members,  and  very  few  of  the  people  in 
the  Trinity  basin  benefit  from  it,  except 
the  shippers  who  pay  nothing  to  ship 
and  the  few  landowners. 

What  is  the  cost  benefit?  When  fig- 
ured at  the  unrealistically  low  3.4  per- 
cent discount  rate  in  1965,  it  was  1.2  to  1. 
At  a  7-percent  discoimt  rate— ^nd  one 
cannot  borrow  money  anywhere  at  a  7- 
percent  discount  rate  these  days — ^it  is 
0.67  to  1.  Sixty -seven  cents  for  every  dol- 
lar invested  is  what  we  get  back  over  tlie 
life  of  the  project.  Tiiis  means  that  the 
United  States  gets  back  $280  million  less 
what  it  puts  in. 

I  know  that  in  speaking  against  this 
amendment  the  point  may  be  made  that 
there  is  no  money  in  here  for  the  Trin- 
ity River,  that  is  earmarked  here.  How- 
ever, the  Corps  of  Engineers  told  me  yes- 
terday, and  the  committee  report  is 
dear,  that  they  Intend  to  study  the  navi- 
gation features.  The  corps  told  me  tliat 
about  $380,000  of  $800,000  will  be  spent 
for  navigation  studies. 
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Mr.  CSudrman.  In  the  light  of  all  these 
factors.  It  Is  Important  that  each  Mem- 
ber carefully  consider  the  merits  of  ttiis 
rppropriaklon. 

President  Ford  stood  here  fai  this  Cham- 
ber during  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
avesa  this  year  and  he  pledged  to  battle 
r^ijer.ding  and  inflation.  He  said — and  I 
remember  it  well — that  he  had  spoken 
against  porlc-barrel  projects  in  Okla- 
homa and  the  other  States,  but  supported 
it  as  an  important  and  necessary  spend- 
ing in  his  own  district. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  pQik-barrel  in  my  district,  and  it  is 
e.'^pecially  pork-barrel  in  your  district. 

While  we  are  talking  about  pork,  the 
supporters  of  this  project  for  45  years 
have  been  tiying  to  make  a  silk  pui-se 
out  of  this  sow's  ear. 

During  the  time  that  Will  Rogers  was 
alive,  he  had  comments  to  make  about 
most  aspects  of  American  life,  and  the 
Trinity  River  was  one  of  them.  Some  of 
the  city  fathers  brought  him  down  to 
the  river  and  pointed  over  the  side  and 
.said,  "We  are  going  to  make  that  a  barge 
canal." 

Will  Rogers  said: 

It  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  U  tliey  would  Just 
l;A\'e  the  thing,  and  put  wheels  ou  tite  barges. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  a  bad  project,  both 
environmentally  and  economically.  The 
l>eople  are  against  it,  and  the  Congress 
Fhould  be  against  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Steelman 
amendment. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
v.as  that  the  people  of  Dallas  County  and 
the  Trinity  area  voted  against  imposing 
ta.xes  on  themselves.  They  did  not  vote 
against  studying  the  project.  We  are  pro- 
viding funds  to  provide  the  facts  and  the 
alternatives.  Tlie  majority  of  the  Texas 
delegation  want  the  facts,  and  they  want 
the  Information  regarding  the  alterna- 
tives. 

So  we  are  proposing  a  study  for  the 
alternatives,  and  that  is  all. 

I  now  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  in- 
quire whether  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNS)  is  yielding  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOLFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  (Mr.  SmufAiv) . 
We  represented  different  points  of  view 
oa  the  issue  (rf  "navigation  of  the  Trin- 
ity River"  when  we  both  first  sought 
election  to  this  body  in  1972,  and  we 
c<mtinue  to  differ  on  this  question  today. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  be- 
fore us  here  is  not  navigation  of  the 
Trinity  River.  Rather,  it  Is  whether  or 
not  we  continue  to  plan  toward  the  sound 
development  of  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
in  Texas. 
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I  have  read  this  committee 
I  concur  with  it  fully  as  it 
Trinity  River.  I  would 
something  that  this  bill 
does  not  appropriate  1  red 
struct  any  part  of  any  __. 
nel  from  Fort  Worth  to  the 
Ico.  There  is  no  item  in 
would,  as  he  puts  it,  "fund 
nel  on  the  Trinity  River  in 
$1.1  million  item  related  t 
River   project  is  for 
clearly  labeled  as  such. 
iiot  be  used  to  build  so     _. 
or  a  drainage  ditcli.  This  is 
does  not  do. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  w  . 
man's  amendment  does  no 
not,  despite  considerable 
contrai-y,  eliminate  a 
propriated  funds  from  this 
does  do  is  write  into  the 
language  which,  I  strongly 
be  left  for  committee  reports 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliese  are 
cations  which  I  believe  . 
so  that  Members  of  this  ^ 
understand  what  they  are  v 
today. 

There  is  a  larger  issue 
consider  this  amendment. . 
it  wUl  literally  stalemate 
planning  for  the  future 
this  great  river  basin  is 
is  something  this  Nation 
whatever  the  reasons  for 
stalemate. 

Tills  amendment  appeal 

that  the  year  1975  will 

so  far  as  vi^ater  developmen 
portation  needs  are  concern^J 
sumes  that  "should  the 
ment      and      transportatioki 
change,  we  can 
create  plans  to  reflect  tlie 
ture."  Mr.   Chairman,   I 
either  of  these  assumptions 

Projects  such  as  the 
multipurpose  for  good 
planning   for    these 
multipurpose.  Water  supplj 
trol,  generation  of  electric 
yes,  commercial  navigation, 
sidered  if  there  is  to  be  . 
full  future  utilization  of  a  r 
tential  for  all  these  things 
is  one  of  these  rivers. 

The  full  extent  to  which 

to  be  developed  will  be 

Congresses,  just  as  the  leve 
ment  currently  achieved 
elded  by  past  Congresses, 
gresses,  which  must  make  . 
and  should  be  able  to  make 
iwon  full  and  complete 
planning  alternatives.  It     . 
be  presumptuous  and  unfair 
them   the  benefit  of   this 
would  be  Irresponsible. 

The  area  served  by  the 
project — the  area  stretching 
Dallas-Fort    Worth    metr 
north  to  Houston  on  the 
of  the  fastest  growing  areas 
tion,  and  it  is  an  area  were 
short  supply.  Regardless  of 
us  think  about  growth,  the  _ 
pening.  The  precious  water 
the  area  must  be  developed 
growth. 
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While  the  gentleman's  _^. 
development  aspects  other  .._ 
tion,  his  amendment  concern 
with  navigation  and 
ning. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a 
navigation. 

It  is  true  that  the  voters  ir 
jected  a  bond  issue  to  prov; 
portion  of  funds  for  the  nav. 
cot,  as  it  was  presented  at  thai 
an  elected  representative  of 
who  turned  down  that  bond  i 
an    elected   representative,    l 
their  will.  And  there  is  noth 
till  nor  in  this  committee 
g02s  contrary  to  the  will  of 
expressed  in  that  vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do 

that  vote  rejected  the 

tion  of  the  Trinity  River  _.. 
not  say  to  me  that  we  should 
sider  navigation  in  any  way, 
ion.  or  form  at  any  future 

Ths  energy  shortage  in  .„ 
today  and  in  the  projected  fu 
ready  causing  some  long-ove 
r.esmient  of  our  transportat 
along  with  all  other  traditic 
energy.  Barge  transportation 
will  continue  to  be,  the 

transportation  for  bulk 

some  time  in  the  future  this 
tion  may  outweigh  other  . 
in  a  decision  on  that  part  of 
of  the  Trinity.  If  this  time  _ 
prudent  that  we  be  piepared 
without    the    gentleman's 
looks  toward  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  coUcagi 
do  not  tie  our  hands  by 
nmendment.  Please  do  not 
a  possible  situation  in  the  , 
we  might  be  forced  to  act 
and  without  dU3  and  reasoned 
tion  of  alternatives.  Please  g 
best  and  broadest  planning 
a  view  toward  the  time  w! 
need  to  use  that  planning 
this  amendment,  and  put 
record  as  supporting,  in  princftile 
fact,  a  sound  approach  tows 
eventualities  which  camiot  be 
with  accuracy  today 

(By  imanimous  consent, 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr, 

(By  imanimous  consent, 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  WRiciir 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairmah, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman 
port  the  position  of  the 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.   CJhairman,   I  rise  in 
to     the     amendment    offered 
gentleman    from    Texas    (M 
MAN ) .  The  multi-purpose  chaii^el 
Trinity  River  has  been  the 
much  study  by  the  Corps  of 
and  years  of  consideration  bj 
gress.  Opponents  of  the  propoiil 
not  imderstand  the  Trinity  Rlter 
plan  and  have  referred  to 
purpose  channel  as  a  barge 
will  not  be  a  concrete  lined 
multiple  purpose  channel  is 
tant  Integral  part  of  the  overal 
of  lestoration  of  the  Trinity 
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and  water  resources  to  the  true  favor- 
able environment  that  it  enjoyed  many 
years  ago,  in  addition  to  providing  clean, 
low-cost  water  transportation.  T^e  sav- 
ings that  will  emanate  from  this  water 
transportation  to  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area  will  be  passed  on  to  everyone  living 
in  the  Trinity  basin.  If  steel,  sand,  and 
gravel  can  be  brought  into  any  town  or 
city  within  the  basin  at  lower  costs.  It 
will  naturally  cost  less  to  build  every 
liome,  ofHce,  warehouse,  ho.spital,  fac- 
tory, and  highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  Arkansas 
River  multiple  purpo.se  chaimel  was  com- 
pleted to  Tulsa.  All  of  the  communities 
on  the  river,  from  Tulsa  to  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  have  benefited  substantially.  More 
than  $1  billion  worth  of  new  plants  and 
ports  are  being  constructed  along  the 
river  now.  The  quality  of  life  within  the 
basin  ha.s  been  greatly  enhanced  and  it 
L<!  di-awing  industries  from  far  away  be- 
caase  of  the  low-cost  tran.sportation 
available. 

In  fact,  we  in  Texas  have  lost  .«ionie 
industiy  from  the  northern  portion  of 
our  State  to  the  Arkansas  area.  In  addi- 
tion, within  the  past  several  yeai-s,  with 
the  v.inding  down  of  aero.space  effort, 
great  numbers  of  people  in  the  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  area  have  lost  employment. 
The  smaller  cities  and  towns  up  and 
down  the  river  which  borders  the  ea.st- 
em  side  of  my  district  have  been  faced 
with  declining  economies.  They  are 
losing  their  population.  New  indu.«tries . 
as  a  result  of  ease  of  low-cost  water 
transportation  would  take  up  this  void 
and  provide  the  new  .lob.';  and  money  for 
the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  i.s  true  that  when 
the  bond  issue  was  <onsidered  in  1973, 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  turned 
down  the  bond  issue;  but  one  must  study 
the  figures  to  understand  where  the  ma- 
jority came  from.  They  were  located  in 
the  great  metropolitan  area;  while  those 
downstream  from  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area  living  in  the  rmal  counties  wliich 
make  up  my  district  supported  the  bond 
issue.  Opponent*  point  to  the  unfavor- 
able benefit-cost  ratio;  but  do  not  tell 
you  that  the  multlpuiijose  chaimel  Is 
only  one  of  many  phases  of  the  Trinity 
River  project,  and  when  the  entire  proj- 
ect is  considered,  the  cost -benefit  ratio 
is  favorable. 

I  would  close.  Ml'.  Chairman,  with  the 
reiteration  that  the  entire  project  has 
been  studied  many  times  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  at  the  time  of  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect the  Congress  asked  the  corps  to  do 
a  restudy  of  the  navigable  features  of 
the  project  to  reaffirm  the  feasibiUty,  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  channel  por- 
tion of  the  project.  The  restudy  which 
was  completed  furnished  to  the  Congress 
m  1968,  hidlcated  that  the  navigation 
features  would  be  a  favorable  por  jion  of 
the  total  project. 

I  m-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Teague 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Wmcht). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  genOe- 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Eviks)  and  my 
ooUeasrues  for  yielding  me  their  time. 


I  think  it  is  qiute  significant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  of  the  Members  save  one, 
all  of  the  Members  who  reside  in  the 
Trinity  watershed,  are  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  get  into  focus  just  what  tills 
«ineiidment  does. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Houston  «Mr.  Eckhardt)  who  does 
not  reside  in  the  Trinity  watershed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
tne  .say  that  I  reside  in  the  area  which  is 
most  affected  on  Galveston  Bay,  that  is 
where  the  fisli  are  killed  if  we  deprive 
them  ot  water  at  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
ask  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  what  is 
the  position  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
cit.v  of  Houston  where  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt)  comes  from? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  has  officially  en- 
dorsed this. 

Let  me  simply  .say,  in  order  to  put  tliis 
in  its  proper  perspective,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a.s  to  just  what  this  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Texas     iMr. 

SlELLMAN)     would    dO. 

Thi.s  amendment  would  deny  any 
funds  for  any  studj'  which  includes  navi- 
gation alternatives.  It  would  deny  funds 
for  ongoing  studies,  any  of  the  ongoing 
.■-.tudics  would  be  denied.  Let  me  say  fur- 
th«r  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  bill 
foi-  the  completion  of  the  canal.  There  is 
money  lor  ongoing  studies.  To  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas  (Mr.  Steelman)  would  be  to 
say  we  would  want  to  deny  to  the  public 
the  results  of  those  studies  that  are  now 
ongoing. 

The  gentleman  said  in  his  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  that  the  bill  provides  funds 
for  a  multi-purpose  barge  canal.  That  is 
inaccurate.  It  provides  no  such  funds. 

Tile  gentleman  later  in  his  "Dear  Col- 
leapTue"  letter  says  that  the  amendment 
would  preclude  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
planning  or  construction  of  a  multi-pur- 
pose canal.  Tliat  too  is  hiaccurate  be- 
cause his  amendment  says  that  no  part 
of  the  appropriations  shall  be  used  to 
conduct  any  study 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Which  includes  naviga- 
tion alternatives. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  says  that 
I  am  wrong  in  reading  from  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  I  will  yield,  although 
the  gentleman  did  not  yield  to  me.  but 
I  am  reading  it  verbatim.  It  says  that  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  conduct  any  study  which  ifacludes 
navigational  alternatives. 

It  is  quite  ti-ue  that  the  citizens  of  Uie 
gentleman's  community  m  Dallas  voted 
against  the  bond  issue  which  would  pro- 
vide money  for  construction.  But  many 
of  them  defended  that  vote  on  the 
ground  that  they  wanted  to  await  com- 
pletion of  environmental  studies.  Those 
studies  are  ongoing.  I  say  it  does  no 
harm  to  complete  the  studies,  and  let  the 
public  know  the  result.!  of  those  .studies. 


What  the  gentleman  would  do  by  his 
amendment  would  be  to  foreclose  not 
only  c(ni8ideration  by  members  of  his 
community,  which  if  they  do  not  want 
it,  I  do  not  want  them  to  have  it,  but  to 
all  of  those  other  small  communities  on 
downstream  represented  by  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Teagux.  Ml-.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Milforo. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Ml-.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Does  the  gentleman  agi-ee  with  me  that 
I,  Congres.sman  Milford,  Congressman 
Teague,  and  Congressman  Brooks  rep- 
resent roughly  300  miles  of  the  Trinity 
Canal? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Does  the  gentleman  further  understand 
that  our  constituents,  the  voters  of  our 
district,  voted  for  the  canal? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Tney  voted  very  heav- 
ily for  the  canal. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Does  tlie  gentleman  f  ui-ther  underetaud 
that  the  gentleman  from  Dallas  (Mr. 
Steelhan)  represents  about  3  miles  of 
the  canal  and  the  gentleman  from 
Houston  <Mr.  Eckhardt*  represents  none 
of  the  canal? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  Kentknian  fullv 
understands  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
(jrnTlenian  has  expired. 

PABMAMENTARY    INCtUIRY 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  pai-liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parUamentary  in- 
ciuir>'. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Was  there  not  a 
condition  attached  to  Texas'  joining  the 
Union  that  gave  that  State  the  right  to 
secede  at  any  time  they  wished  without 
any  conditions? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  knows  tlie  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stceuoan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlie 
Cliainnan  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

becorued  vots 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
'  A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  178,  noes  228. 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  S48| 

AYES— 178 

Abziig 

Brinkler 

Cleveland 

Ambro 

BrodhMd 

Anderaon.Ul. 

Broomfield 

Conte 

Arcbo- 

Brown,  Calif. 

Coram 

ArmBtrong 

Brown.  Uicb. 

Coughlln 

Asbbrook 

Broyhill 

Danlti,  B.  W. 

BadUlc 

Buchanan 

TMiyxcam 

BaucuB 

Buike,  Calif. 

Derwinaki 

Bauman 

Burke,  Pla. 

Deviae 

B«arcl,  Tenn. 

Burton,  Phillip  Downey 

BedeU 

Butler 

Diinan 

Blester 

Can- 

Duncan,  Teiiii 

Bingham 

Cederberg 

duPont 

Blancbarti 

Chlabolm 

Rckhanlt 

Blouln 

Clancy 

Ekl«ar 

Honker 

ciawson,  Del 

Edwards.  C.-"  I  if 
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Emery 
bch 

ET«na.  Tr.d. 
Fen  wick 
Flndlcr 
Fish 
Pi»t»r 
Florio 

1  rei-/.el 
Irey 

Ooltlrstfr 

CiooUllrig 

Cradison 

Cirttn 

OllClP 

Oi'.vt-r 

Hi>i,f<:Ir»ni 

Hiimtltor. 

Hjusen 

Harkia 

HftiTiuKMn 

i'afrijj 

HawkliiR 

He-chlw.  W.  Va. 

HecKtpr  M.'.ss. 

Heinz 

HlClvS 

Hi-.irh:  . 
Hoi; 
Huili-  I 
MutCllKi.'^t.!' 

Hjcle 

.leHorcls 
•lohuaon,  c-fjUr). 
JfhDitOM.  Pn. 

Kiisteii 
K;iStnimeier 

K«-ll.- 
Kr-,.s 


AtxUioc 

."^IlfUTSOIl, 

Ciilil'. 
A'.iclrtiW2>,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
AnnuoKio 
Adhlby 
A  spin 
AuCoin 
Bafoti^ 
fiarlduB 
narratl 
Be!»rd,  i:  T. 
BeU 

Beuuett 
IKirsltuiU 
BevlII 

BlSRgl 
BORRS 

Bohuid 
polling 
Bowea 
Brademits 
Breaux 
Brvcklnrtdga 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgenor 
Burke,  Mass. 
BurlMon.  Tex. 
Burltoon,  Mo. 
Biuton,  John 
BjTon 
Carney 
Carter 
Caey 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DontL 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tec 
Conlan 
Conn an 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Amoun 
Daniel,  OMt 
Ounlels.  HJ. 
Davis 

de  la  Oam 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derflcl: 
OlrJilnsou 


Kindnefis 

LAFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lent 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloekev 

McCoUlster 

McDonald 

MtHugh 

McKlnney 

Bladigan 

Mpguire 

Uui-tlu 

Mel  Cher 

Metcslip 

MiwUickv 

Michel 

MUIer.  Calir. 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Moakley 

Moaett 

Moore 

Moorhen  I. 

c«m. 

MottI 

Uyer.4,  P;i 

Nolnn 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Oltiimer 

Prtttison.  V.V. 

Pettis 

Pi'ysLT 

Pike 

Vrt-xfiler 

PrjJchsrd 

Ratlsbiici; 

Bex'ilH 

Bcu.s.-. 

Hichiiioi>t! 

RlCKle 

HiiK'.Icto 

Kooliisoii 

NOKS     228 

UinRPll 
Do<id 

Duncan.  Oif'i. 
Early 

Bdwards,  Al:<. 
EUberg 
BnBlish 
Bvans.  Colo. 
£vins.  Tern, 
Fiiscell 
Fiihiiiii 
flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn 
Fountain 
Gnydos 
Olalmo 
Oibboiui 
Olnn 
Oonzaic/ 
Haley 
Hull 

Hanimer- 
scbmUU 
Hanley 
Hannaford 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hefner 

Halstoaki 

Henderson 

High  tower 

Hollana 

Holtzmnu 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungats 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Jenretta 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Jones.  AUk 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jonas.  OkU. 

Jonas,  Tsan. 

Jordan 

Tfaaffli 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Krebs 

Kruegsr 

Landrum 

T.atta 
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Roe 

Rogers 

Rouah 

Rouaselot 

Ruppo 

Ryan 

Santmi 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

S'.-hneebeli 

Schroeder 

iSvhalze 

Sebeliits 

Seiberlins 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

abuster 

SiiKon 

Smith,  Nfcbi. 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

.St;u-k 

rftee'.man 

.stelger,  VTis. 

Sti-attou 

iitudds 

&}inins 

Tuleott 

Thoue 

Treen 

T»oiiet'.s 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veeit 

Vanik 

Vigorlt.i 

Walsh 

Waxii'an 

Wh;len 

Wliitehurst 

WiUon,  Boh 

Wirth 

Wyrtler 

Wylie 

Yi.iius,  Flii, 


lirhmaii 

Levit.-^s 

Mttou 

Lloyd,  CiUii. 

Lloyd,  Tenii. 

IiOng,  La. 

Lung,  Md. 

I^ujan 

McCormacU 

McDade 

McEweu 

McFaU 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahou 

Mann 

Matsunngn 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Mikva 

Mllford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Morgan 


Murphy.  HI, 

Murtba 

Mjrers,  Ind. 

Matcher 

Keal 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

b'Hara 

ONetU 

Passman 

Patman.  Tes. 

Patten.  tIJ. 

Pattenoo, 

CalU. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Foage 
Preyer 
Price 
Quie 
QiiUlen 


Randall 
Raugel 
Rees 
Rhodes 

Risenhoo;  er 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenth:il 

Roybal 

Bunuels 

RlISFO 

St  Gerri'ati: 

Sntierfleld 

Sclit'tier 

Shii)lpy 

Sikes 

SiSk 

Skii!»ii ' 


Artmn.'s 
Adfiabiju 
CoUius,  lil. 
Conyers 
Dauieisoii 

DigRS 

Dowaintr 

■Erleuborii 

F.sWeniau 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Solarz 

Spellmaii 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Sieiger.  Aii-- 
Siephen-s 
S  cokes 
.Stiickey 
Sullivan 
S:.niingt<)ij 
Taylor,  Mo 
TuyJor,  N.C 
Teauiie 
Thompso.i 
Thorn  CO  a 

NOT  VOri.NC: 

Flyal 

1-ord,  Ml'  Iv 
For.sythe 
Fill  ton 

I'lUlUil 

Hastli!.  , 
Hebert 
K.irrh 
Matiiis 


1  raxler 

■V  in  Deerl  in 

'V  ampler 

V  eaver 

V  hite 

V  hitten 

V  ilson,  c:.  H 
\  Usou,  Tex. 

V  iiiu 

V  olff 

\  right 
\  »tes 

V  itron 

■V  )ung,  AU's',; 

V  )iing,  Ga. 
li  Jung,  Tes. 
a  block  i 
^fer.Mti 


M   ll.s 

M  isher 

M  irphy,  N.Y. 

H  istenkox-sk; 
V  la!l 

jeotir.ec 


\v  ppins 


ejected, 
anr.ouiued 


So  the   ainenduieiU    uh.s 
The  result  of  the  '.ote  wav 
as  ibove  rerorded. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chauti?,ii.  I  of.er 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  td  whidi  the 
amendment  relatts  i.s  as  It  lows: 

coNsriii;cTic>N  and  REHAHIL  TATION 


;il  le 


i  >r  ; 


thoi  f 


'  fine  i 

irlUir  J 


For  construction  and  rehablli 
ihorlzed  reclamation  projects  ot 
of  uncluciing  pov.er  iraufmi 
and  for  othtr  lelaced  activities 
i/.-Jd   ijy   law.   to  remain   avaiUi 
pencled,   $323,268,000,   of    which 
shBll  be  derived  from  the  reclar 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  thl 
tion  shall  be  used  to  Initiate  t 
tlon  of  transmission  facilities 
areas  covered  by  power  wheeling 
tracts  which  Include  provision 
Pedenil  establishments  and  pv 
tomcrs,  except  those  transmlssfcn 
for    which    construction    funds 
heretofore     appropriated, 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  contracts  or  those  facilities 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ing  agency  is  unable  or  unw 
for  the  Integration  of  Federal 
servic*  to  a  Federal  establishnfent 
f erred  customer:  Prmided  furth 
final  point  of  discharge  for  the 
drain  for  the  San  Luis  Unit  sha 
termlned  until  development  bj 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
fornia  of  a  plan,  which  shall 
the  water  quality  standards  of 
California  as  approved  by  the 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Protec 
to  minimize  any  detrimental 
San  Luis  drainage  waters. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
13k  line  11,  Immediately  before 
Insert  the  following:  Provided,  '. 
of  any  appropriation  contained 
shall  be  used  to  continue  consti 
to  acquire  land  for  the  Oarrlsc  a 
■Dnlt  of  the  Plck-S!oan  Missouri 
gram. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairma  i 
of  the  committee,  this  amend  nent 
■with    the    Garrison    Dlversl  n 
which  seeks  to  channel  wate 

Missouri  River  eastward 

of  rivers  and  Into  the  Red 
is  the  border  between  Mln 
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lows  Into 


ation  of  au- 
parts  tliere- 
lacilirifcs) 
as  author- 
uutll  ex- 
J  140,000,000 
ation  fund: 
appropria- 
te construc- 
dthiu  those 
service  con- 
service  to 
fevied  cus- 
facililles 
have    been 
facilities 
the  terms  of 
for  which 
the  wheel - 
to  provide 
p4>jects  or  for 
or  pre- 
r.  That  the 
interceptor 
not  be  de- 
the  Secre- 
of  Call- 
c*nform  with 
lie  State  of 
^dmlnlstra- 
lon  Agency, 
elTect  of  the 


Fi  Asta: 


St  ite 


Ihat 


Page 

the  period 

no  part 

In  this  Act 

construction  of  or 

Diversion 

Ba^in  Pro- 


members 

deeds 

project 

from  the 

throikh  a  series 

R  ver.  which 

:  esota  and 


rai  sed  ( 


V  ar( 


i  aty 


th 


throu  sh 
Agen(  y 


joei 


hich 


!  incuml  ered 


Dak3ta 


on  tlie 


North   Dakota,   and  which 
Canada. 

It  would  also  seek  to  diveijt 
the  water  northward  to  a  riveq 
Souris  River,  which  comes  out 
and  goes  back  into  Canada, 
serious  problems  with  this 
Canadian  Government  has  ._ 
tions  to  the  project  going  lor. 
o'it  some  provision  beirg  mad  ; 
water  that  is  discharged  into 
not  in  violation  of  the  1909  tr. 
v.hith  v.p  haw  agreed  not  to 
polluturi  vatei-  acros.s  naliona 

Mr.  Chaii-auiu.  in  addition 
of  Minnesota,  ;pcakiag 
ficiul  Pollution  Control  J_„_ 
ceiiied  that  the  water  that's^., 
ends  up  in  the  Red  River,  wh 
boundar.v  between  Mimicsota 

Dakota,  will  similarly  be  i 

added  nutrients  and  a  higher 
tent  which  will  impair  the  qua  . 
water,  and  which  will  ultimately- 
way  into  Canada.  Canada  al 
conicrncd  about  that,  as  well. 

In  workhig  and  in  speaking 
gentleman    from    North 
Andpews)   who  has  a  primar 
Ir.  this  project;  we  have  come 
derstanding  about  tliis  about 
vould  hl;e  to  engage  the  attent 
j-eiuleman  from  North  Dakota. 
The  miderstanding  is  tliat  so 
rcle  as  Membci-s  is  concerned 
fuitlier   funds  will  be  sought 
St  ruction  or  land  acquisition 
f  ct  until  the  problems  raised 
nesota   Pollution  Control 
been  reasciiably  met.  One  ... 
In  additional  funding  will  be .. 
Mr.  Andrews  to  provide  funds 
studies  by  the  Bureau  of  ... 
leturn   flows   in   tlie   Red. 
James  Rivers  including  „.,. 
may  be  required  In  order  to 

basis  for  a  somid  envu 

sion  on  whether  or  not  to  pr 
the    project.    At    tlie    request 
Pressler,  every  effort  will  also 

to  resolve  the  questions 

James  In  South    Dakota.  Mr. 
Minnesota  also  took  part  In 
sions  leading  to  this 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
that  point? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
tleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yiel. 
That  is  the  understanding  I 
project  was  authorized  10  ; 
is  under  construction  right .. 
project  that  Is  much  needed 
Dakota  and  we  feel  It  can 

scrutiny  of  study.  The  „ 

the  concern  of  the  Minnesota 
colleague  from  Minnesota 

LAND),  whose  district . 

area  affected,  and  I  are  both 
favor  of  this  project,  and  we 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  asking 
port.  We  would  like  to  resolve 
tion  once  and  for  aU,  I  will, 
offer  a  substitute   to  the  . 
amendment  adding  $1  miUlon  — 
so  that  this  can  be  resolved,  tiu 
return    flows,    compensation 
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ovmers,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  Uie  alterna- 
tives, so  that  we  can  resolve  it  for  all 
time,  so  that  we  can  get  ahead  with  the 
facts  instead  of  innuendos  and  rumors.  I 
h.ave  i^uch  a  substitute  ready  to  offer. 
fciiice  I  do  net  want  to  do  anything  that 
is  going  to  hurt  the  euviroumeiit  of  the 
iuea  we  are  privileged  to  represent. 

rae  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  of  the  -en- 
tle-nan  from  Minnesota  '  Mr.  FK/.scn '  has 
tynired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Cnaiinian,  I  rif^  In  opposition  to  the 
ranendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiild  like  to  point 
out  tliat  this  project  i.s  rompeusation  for 
our  State  for  giving  up  land  for  a  reser- 
voir thiit  is  providing  flood  protection  foi- 
.seven  separate  downstream  State.*--,  sav- 
ing thP!.i  tens  of  millions  of  doll:i)-.s  each 
year. 

We  were  to  get  250,000  acies  oi  i)rl- 
eated  land  to  compen.'jate  foi-  the  laud 
we  gave  up.  We  wei-e  to  get  augmented 
stream  flow  in  the  i-ivere  of  eastern  North 
Dakota. 

We  do  have  an  enviroiiinental  problem 
in  our  area,  and  v.e  .sent  around  a  copy 
of  an  is.'sue  of  the  biggest  newspaper  in 
the  district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota  (Mr.  Berclakd)  and  my- 
.self  showing  tlie  dead  flsh  and  tragic  con- 
.sequences  that  occur  periodically  when 
tlaere  i.s  no  water  flowing  in  the  Red 
Rivei*. 

We  hope  to  augment  tliis  flow  with  this 
project,  and  yet  we  want  to  be  respon- 
.sive  to  the  concei-ns  of  the  gentleman 
from  ?Jinnesota  (Mr.  Eraser).  I  have  In- 
vited my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  Moorhead),  who  also 
has  expressed  concern,  to  bring  his  sub- 
committee out  hito  the  State  and  see 
first-hand  what  the  actual  facts  are. 

I  want  to  point  put  that  there  ai"e  no 
funds  in  this  bill  for  construction  beyond 
the  Loneti-ee  Reservoir,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  so  there  would  be  no  Inter- 
diction of  the  Red  Rivei-  until  tlie  fiscal 
year  1978,  by  which  time  we  expect  the 
study  will  have  resolvet'  the  question. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mi*.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan,  1 
certainly  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
goe.3  on  in  Minnesota  or  Noith  Dakota, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  stand  here  and 
let  the  gentleman's  statement  stand  un- 
challenged that  Canada  has  strenuous 
objection.s.  because  I  have  heard  that 
before  and  I  have  gone  Into  it.  There 
are  some  minor  tilings  that  the  Cana- 
dians would  still  like  to  have  ironed  out. 
but  in  principle  and  in  general  I  think 
the  agreement  that  has  been  worked 
out  with  the  Canadians  stands.  As  I  say, 
tlicie  are  some  minor  things,  but  thefr 
cbjections  certainly  are  not  strenuous.  I 
tli:'ik  cliat  was  a  poor  choice  of  words. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
f  liairman,  the  gentleman,  who  is  on 
''e  Committee  cm  International  Bda- 
!  ons\  makes  a  good  point.  The  Cana- 
'ii-ins  agreed  to  resolve  this  by  referring 
ii'  to  tlve  International  Joint  Commis- 
Mon.  Mr.  Smith,  our  former  collea«iie, 
'•'!)  is  chainnan  of  that  commk.sion. 


will  be  iu  Noilh  Dakota  tliis  fall,  and  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  the  IJC 
will  be  helpful  by  the  studies  my  sub- 
.stitute  calls  for. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  ChaiiTran,  vill  the  gentleman 
>ield? 

Ml-.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
\ield  to  the  gentleman  frc-n  Penn- 
^vlva)^ia. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pem-sylvania.  Mr. 
Chit ii  man,  is  the  Kontleman  going  to  oliei' 
the  substitute  amendment  that  he 
discu.'-.scd? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
vith  the  upport  of  my  colleague,  the 
vrnt'ef^:  in  Jiom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berc- 
I  '.ND'.  This  substitute  win  help  to  give 
us  thf*  information  that  my  colleague, 
ih'i  gfiiUeman  Aoni  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser  ' ,  .-eek<. 

.'^^T!;D^;^:Nr    mii.ju)    BY    MB.    AlibRinhS    or 

.>.M^^-D^lENi•    O^FEI^KU    BX    SIR.    rKA&£B 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  .i.«  a 
.^ubititute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  on'ercd  by  Mr.  Anorcws  of 
N'oitli  DakoT.i  as  a  siii.'stltutc  for  the  amend- 
lueut  oftsred  by  Mr.  Frases:  page  12,  line 
)6,  .strl!  e  323,268,000,  and  in.sert  324,268,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
j-i^es  the  .'>cntlcmaii  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  AND.1KVIS}  lor  1  minute  under  the 
;nnc  limitation. 

Mr.  EVmS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
\  ield  to  tlic  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Temiessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
man,  tlie  committee  is  very  pleased  to 
know  that  the  gentlemen  from  Minneso- 
ta, as  well  as  the  gentleman  fixim  North 
Dakota,  have  agreed,  and  we  accept  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  <rf  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ml-.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chaii-man,  I  first  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  inviting  the  subcommittee  to 
come  out  and  investigate  this,  becaiKe 
tills  problem  is  more  serious  with  Can- 
ada. The  Canadian  Embassy  did  dehver 
a  note  to  our  State  Department  yester- 
day reitei-ating  their  objection  to  the  re- 
turn flows  and  stating  ihat  they  re- 
quested the  State  Department  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

However,  m  the  spii  it  of  accommoda- 
tion and  witli  the  understanding  that 
there  will  be  further  studies.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman's  substitute  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi;.h 
to  can  the  House's  attention  to  this  letter 
I  today  received  from  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  In  particular 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  based  on 
the  April  10,  1974,  letter  from  Russell 
Train  to  the  Commisslcmcr  of  Reclama- 
tion cited  on  page  1  that  a  principal  ob- 
jection of  EPA  would  include  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  Garriscm  return  flows  that  would 
affect  the  James  River  in  Sooth  Dakota. 
I  would  like  to  read  the  letter: 


DrMVEE,  Colo., 
Hon.  L,.*jiK\  VtihSbi.tA, 

JiOiliiC  O/  UCiUX&eUluUcVi , 

WasJungtou,  D.C. 

'Dvjsa.lia..  PEE»s;-i.R..  I  sxv.  lutil-yiut  "iA,  ;,  ji 
ift'oier  of  May  2S,  \^Vo.  requesUug  Uiforii  a- 
tlou  ill  rcgirxi  to  ?lie  Oahe  Irr;gati;;ii  projec'. 
Slacc  your  letter  asks  me  very  specific  ques- 
iloiKi  in  au  outllue  fonn.  I  will  follow  tl-J. 
outlliie  in  uiy  repli<:c;. 

1.  Vlhai;  euviroiuueiial  (^^ursuuius  and  itw:- 
■•or- ,  if  u^y  doe.s  EPA  ref,<*ra  as  being  ui>ai.- 
sv.tred  or  iiL-^iiaititiiUy  •i.;-tated  iu  tue  I;i.- 
reaa's  Fi-ial  Ii:;p:»o'  S"..i.te:ue?it  i'or  tiit  O-ii*- 
r-.-ojcct? 

EPA   re£)>u!i(ied   t^>__lhe   filial   EIS   lor    Li^e 

0  the  project  by  letlc'r  bl  Aprii  lO,  1974.  trixii 
Ku.-iseU  Train  lo  tbe  Coiniuis.sioiier  ol  BecUi- 
I'latiou.  It.  waii  EPA's  po^'kiou  taat  a  coat- 
rii+a:pii"i.  \n  <  •  lustvuction  oI  Uwj  main  Iti.- 
tuies  ol  lilt  Oahe  p;-ojec-„  cliould  Await  u 
rtoOlutJo'.'i  ot  ;5o;5ie  serious  e^virouinfcutal  i;- 

1  upi.  The  principal  o'ljec: ions  included: 

(a)  de:rr;»«1  aton  of  -the  uater  Bnpply  ^■.. 
Huron  v.'itn  a  liki-Iy  violation  of  btaodard-' 

(ij)  tiie  Jieed  for  cliauue'i^A'ui'in  oi  Vir- 
James  River. 

(c)  destruction  ol  wildlife  liabiUt  in  tjic 
Jijnes  River  and  in  other  project  aitit. 

<d)  tbe  di:~po:>iUun  o.:  Garrison  ret  i^-.i 
;iows  that  could  aa'ect  the  Jajuet  River. 

(e)  other  environmental  problems  sucti  ;».' 
potential  dowustrearn  ftoodlng,  degradatioi 
of  other  d-j\v)i.-.ireain  Jaiiics  River  watf-r  iTse.-.. 
etc. 

2a.  Ha-s  EPA  Vlirough  n.s  oJfic«5  ...  re- 
viewed the  Institute  ol  Ecology's  analysis  ol 
the  Final  EIS  .  .  .  for  Garrison?  If  bo,  wiu-t 
is  EPA's  reaction  to  Uiiit  a&>e&>tnent? 

EPA  did  briefly  review  tlie  Insti.,a--^  o: 
Kcology's  (TIE)  anaK>i.<;  o:  the  FEIS  for  Ga:  - 
I! -on  at  t>ie  j-eqne*t  of  Rrpresentatiwe  Charies 
Vanik.  EPA  reopouded  to  Repre««ntativ<' 
VanUi'.s  inquiry  by  letter  of  May  7.  1975. 
EPA'8  comments  hidicated  that  we  were  in 
.^.ubstantial  agreement  witli  the  coucluHioiu-. 
reached  In  the  Institute's  analysis,  partica- 
larly  In  regard  to  the  water  quaUty  issues,  i. 
have  hicludcd  a  copy  of  tlie  letter  to  Rejjre- 
l^enuUve  Vanik  ae  TAB  A. 

2b.  To  what  extent  is  tiie  Garri«iou  project 
and  tlie  final  EIS  for  It  siunlar  to  and  differ- 
ent from  the  Oahe  project  and  final  EIS  for 
it;  and  to  what  extent  does  the  Institute  oi 
Ecology's  (TIE)  analysis  ol  the  Garritioa  Kls 
fairly  apply  to  the  Oahe  EIS? 

Those  issues  that  were  raised  and  auAlyxcd 
by  TIE — economics,  water  quaUty,  UniMitits 
on  people,  vegetation  and  wildlife  impactK 
and  fisheries  and  recreation  are  Kimilar  for 
both  project;.  Garrison,  of  course,  rai£Cs  pro- 
found legal  issues  dealuig  with  the  dtoposj- 
tion  of  return  flows  to  Canada  and  the 
Boundary  Wat«irs  Ti-eaty  of  1909. 

The  Oahe  project's  water  quality  iiopsu-tri 
arc  more  concenixated  and  may  have  a  more 
.serious  Impact  on  South  Dakota.  At  the  heart 
of  the  Oahe  project  and  opposiUon  to  it  ia  the 
fate  of  tlie  James  River.  Channeliaition  may 
be  necessary  for  proper  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. Tne  salt  leachate  entering  the  rt*er 
could  foreclose  present  u^es  of  tbe  ri»er  for  a 
diiukiug  water  supply  and  even  aflect  do«  j- 
stream  irrigation. 

3.  Is  the  EPA  pui.-,uiug  its  qut.>tioning  »'jd 
analysis  of  the  water  quality  lijsues  associated 
with  the  Oalie  project?  If  so,  whAt  is  th^- 
status  of  its  studies  and  ol"  Fiudies  dojif  -n 
the  Bureau? 

As  part  oX  EPA's  position  regarding  tue  eji- 
vironmenua  issues  suriaced  in  the  titvay  j^uy 
it  was  recommended  that  tne  water  quality 
PJOdcling  studies  developed  lor  Garrison  b> 
the  trSBB  be  similarly  completed  lor  OjJ.« 
before  the  presout  project  was  Implemented. 
It  was  felt  tliat  this  information  would  be 
invaluable  In  assesshig  the  effects  on  the 
water  supply  at  Huron  and  downstream  users, 
M  well  as  to  better  Indicate  the  need  fe-r 
oiiar.nel5?atir)a  o'  tlie  J.iin<^  Eiver 
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Subsequent  to  the  releaite  of  oiu'  comments, 
the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  called  iipon 
tfie  USBR  to  develop  a  coordinated  Pederal- 
si  ate-Cltlzens  effort  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
ii'ire.ioived  environmental  Issues  facing  the 
Orthe  project.  ThU  effort  became  known  as 
I  he  James  River  Study  Team  of  which  EPA 
»«s  a  member  along  with  SCS,  the  Corps, 
I'SBR.  USFW8  and  various  department  oi 
t'le  state  of  South  Dakota.  A  number  of 
meetings  were  held  in  1974  in  various  citle.s 
of  South  Dakota  to  develop  .study  areas  and 
rK.sponslbnitles.  and  to  answer  quesiions  of 
mterested  cltlzeivs. 

Part  of  EPA'-s  etTort  In  f.ius  .study  was  t(i 
Uinlnlaln  and  evaluate  ti.e  water  quality 
modeling  effort.  I  have  .sent  the  USBR  an  In- 
terim review  of  the  water  quHlity  modeling 
results  so  far  relea.sed  by  the  USBR  by  letter 
of  May  9th.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  enclosed 
in  my  letter  of  May  16th  to  you. 

EPA  will  continue  to  eva'.uaie  such  In- 
formation as  It  becomes  available  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  provide  you  with  such  an  eval- 
uation as  it  becomes  avullabie. 

4.  MHiat  Oahe  environmeutsil  issues  doe.s 
EPA  deem  to  be  yet  unresolved." 

Tliose  Issues  that  EPA  raised  in  regard  to 
the  final  EIS  for  Oahe  were  made  the  foc^va 
of  the  James  River  StHd\  Team  effort.  There 
has  been  no  further  pio^^reas  in  this  study 
team  effort  since  November  26,  1974.  It  would 
be  EPA's  position  that  the  is.sues  raised  on  , 
tlie  final  EIS  are  as  yet  unresolved.  There 
may  well  be  ether  issues  such  as  soil  .salini- 
-^Htlon  and  wildlite  impacts  ^iiat  are  outside 
t'l  EPA's  area  of  legislative  rp.sponsibilities 
tliwt  are  nevertheless  important  issues 

5.  What  studies  has  EP.\  m:ide  to  determine 
li.e  likelihood  of  soli  salinixation  and  water 
lottKinK  problems  attei<rili  «  inl^atlou  of  the 
Like  plain  ."^oils?  Is  ri.is  »  '.ei  nmesolved  en- 
vironmental issue? 

In  tiie  comments  or.  tl.e  ri:i;il  EIS.  EPA  did 
i-alse  questions  in  regard  to  .^oll  salinizatlon 
!>nd  waterlogging  that  had  been  identified  by 
otliers.  It  appeared  that  trtiese  were  never 
discussed  in  the  EIS  process.  However,  these 
area."?  are  not  speclflcally  part  of  EPAs  legal 
authorities.  For  this  project,  however,  there 
are  no  studies  plain:ed  or  underway  by  EPA 
in  these  areas.  The  James  River  study  team, 
through  its  Corps  of  Engineers  &  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  representation,  should  be 
able  to  address  these  topics. 

6.  Has  EPA  changed  its  recommendation 
that  no  work  be  done  on  deliverv  canals,  re- 
servoirs, etc..  ^mtil  critical  environmental 
jssues  are  resolved?  If  .so.  what  is  its  present 
position  on  this  matter,  and  what  ror.sldera- 
tlon  brought  about  the  change.' 

EPA  still  believes  that  resolution  of  the 
water  quality  and  channelization  Issues  are 
critical  to  the  design  of  the  entire  project. 
The  water  quality  modeling  results  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  USBR  are  an  essential  souri;e 
of  Information  for  determining  the  most 
likely  water  quality  Impact  from  this  project 
and  future  directions  for  resolving  the  is.sues. 
The  Interim  Information  we  have  received 
from  the  USBR  on  modeling  indicates  that 
the  water  quality  will  be  substantially  wor.se 
than  that  projected  by  the  final  EIS.  To  recti- 
fy the  water  quality  problems,  either  dilu- 
tion water,  water  pollution  treatment  or  dif- 
ferent lands  for  irrigation  m«v  l>e  required. 
Tlie  fate  of  the  east  lake  plain  for  Irrigation 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be 
supplied  wat«r  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The 
need  for  channelization  has  not  yet  been 
estabUshed  or  negated.  I  would  therefore 
conclude  that  while  such  studies  are  stUl  In 
progresu  to  answer  these  basic  questions.  It 
'Aould  be  a  mistake  to  commit  the  Cahe  proj- 
ect to  the  present  design  arrangements 
through  construction  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  this  information  adequately 
answers  yovur  questions  in  regard  to  the  Oahe 
project  at  this  time.  EPA  stands  ready  to 


on  this  or 
m(#.tej;    at    \onr 


provide  environmental  assistai^ce 
any   other   environmentnl 
request. 

Sifcerely  yo\trs. 

John  A.ICJki-kn, 
Kcgional  Ail ^litiiit rater. 
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Becau.se  oi  the  question.s 
letter,  I  am  asking  to  ioin 
agreement  between  Mr.  Fr 
nesota;  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nr 
and  Mr.  Nolan  of 
also  a.sk  Mr.  MoonHEAD  to  bi 
mittee  to  South  Dakota  this 
into  .some  of  the  environir 
lems  the  James  River  may 
experience,    becini.se    of 
project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  M\ 
limitation  ha.s  e.xpired. 

The  question   is   on   the 
otTered  by  the   gentleman 
Dakota  tMr.  Andrews i   as 
for  the  amendment  offered  b; 
man  from  Minnesota  '  Mr.  P' 

The  amendment  offered 
tare  for  the  amendment  Wi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
liian  from  MinuesotH    (Mr. 
amended. 

The    amendmet't.    t>s    an 
as  reed  to. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee. 
man.  I  move  that  the 
rise  and  report  the  bill  bark 
with  suiifirv  iim»?nd!neuts. 
ommendation  that  tlie  ame 
aeirt-ed  to  and  that  ttie  bill, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  Committee 
tlie  Speaker  pro  tempore  ( 
having  assumed  the  Chair, 
Chairman    of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  o 
reported  that  that 
had  under  consideration 
8122)  making  appropriation ! 
works  for  water  and  power 
and  energy  research,  including 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
mation.  uower  agencies  of 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the 
regional  development  progr 
eral  Power  Commission,  tin 
Valley  Autliority,  the  Nucleai 
Commission,  the  Energy  R( 
Development  Administration 
independent  agencies  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
and  the  period  ending 
1976,  and  for  other 
rected  liim   to  report  the 
the   House   with   sundry 
with    the    recommendation 
amendments  be  agreed  to. 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee 
I  move  the  previous  questioi 
and  all  amendments  thereto 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoje 
arate  vote  demanded  on 
ment?  If  not.  the  Chair  w 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper  ; 


ftised  in  the 

proposed 

i*ER  of  Min- 

th  Dakota; 

Minnesota.  I  shall 

ng  his  com- 

fall  to  look 

•lental  prob- 

or  may  not 

tlie    Garrison 

tinif  under  the 

amendment 

irom   North 

I  substitute 

the  gentle- 

ASER  I  . 

s  a  substi- 
>  agreed  to. 

stion  is  on 
the  gentle- 
Fraser • .  as 


ended.    \\;is 


Mr.  Chair- 
commfttee  do  now 
tlie  House 
th  tlie  rer- 
idments  be 
s  .inipiided. 


(IV  r 


Commit  tee 


Comnii  tee 
th; 


:  Bure  lu 


a:  ns. 


purpoj  Bs 


ro.se;  and 
O'Neill  > 
Mr.  Ichord, 
of    the 
the  Union, 
having 
bill  (H.R. 
for  public 
evelopment 
the  Corps 
of  Recla- 
he  Depart- 
Lppalachian 
the  Fed- 
Tennessee 
Regulatory 
search  and 
and  related 
ommissions 
Jijne  30,  1976, 
30. 
had  di- 
ill  back   to 
ajnendments, 
that    the 
akid  that  the 

Iflr.  Speaker, 

on  the  bill 

o  final  pas- 

irdered. 
Is  a  sep- 
amend- 
put  them 


Se  (tember 


any 


agr4ed  to. 

.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  the  engrossment 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  waf 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie. 
tion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bil 

The  question  was  taken. 

RtCORDEU    VOTK 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mi 
-T  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordere  I 
The  vote  was  fiken  by  elec 
vitp,  and  tlieie  vere — ayes  37' 
ill  t  votijiK  'i'd.  as  iollows: 


and  third 

engr(Ksed 
read  the 

The  que.s- 


Speaker, 


ronic  de- 
noes  28, 


,  r.i. 


.\bv(j)or 

Abztig 

Alexxiitltr 

Aiiibro 

Andei.soii. 

Calil. 
Anderson 
Andrews.  N.c. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Anniuizio 
Armstront; 
Ash  brook 
A.sh!ey 
A  spin 
.AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
BnUiiib 
Barrett 
B.IHCUS 
Bauiiiaii 
Beard.  R.I 
Beard,  Ter.n. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
BerplaiKi 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blannhcnl 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bolaiul 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
BradeiuHs- 
Breaux 
Breckinridue 
Briukley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bro,\'hill 
Buchanan 
Biirgener 
Burke,  Calu. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PMllij) 
Butler 
Byron 
Canie> 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cetlerbery 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH, 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 


,  Oreg. 
,  Tenn. 
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Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dr.n 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 

de  la  Oar/a 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinsoii 
Dini/ell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, 
Duncan, 
Uu  Pont 
Early 
Eckhartli 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Cplif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Pen  wick 
Findley 
i-'ish 
F'i.sher 
Pithian 
Flood 
liorlo 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Gfaydos 
Giaimo 
Oibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Grassley 
Green 
Guyer 
Hagedorii 
Haley 
Hall 

Ham  11  toil 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 


His 
Hill 


3 


Job 
Jo 


Lat 
Ley: 


Lehjia 
Lei> 
Levi 
Lttti 


Mad 


,  1975 


lo*er 

3 

Him  haw 
Hon  md 
HoK 
Hor  on 
HoM  ai-d 
How  e 
Hui:  bard 
Hug  iies 
Hui  gate 
Hut  liinsou 
Hydi 
Ichc  rd 
Jac(  bs 
Jan  lan 
Jelfi  rds 
Jem  ette 
Johnson,  Calif, 
son,  Colo, 
hiison.  Fa. 
Jon  s.  Ala. 
Joni  s,  N.C. 
Joni  s,  Okla. 
.Tom  3,  Ten- 1. 
J  ore  hn 
Kas  enmeier 
Kaz  n 
Ken  p 
Ket^hum 
Key 
Kin: 


Koci 
Krels 
Kru  :ger 
LaFi  Ice 
Lag(  marshio 
Lani  Irum 


t  » 

i  ett 
11 

s 


i  ^a 


n 
Llojid,  Calii. 
Lloj|d,  Tenn. 

.La. 

.Md. 


n 
ory 


Lon 
Lon  ; 
I^tl 
I.uj 
McCI 

McC  loskev 
McC  jlllster 
McC  3rmack 
Mc£  ade 
McE  wen 

McF  ill 
Mcll  ugh 
McK  »y 
Mcli  iuney 
Mao  lonald 
Mad  len 


gan 


Mag  lire 
Mata  )n 
Man  1 
Man  in 
Mati  unaga 
Ma/  oil 
Meei  IS 
Melt  her 
Mett  Edfe 
Meyi  ler 
Mezi  insky 
Mikia 
MUfi  rd 
MUU  r,  Ohio 
Mlntta 
Mini  lb 


June  2h  i975 


Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moafcey 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Mcore 

MoorlieaO, 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Ta. 
McrriiU 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Bl. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Iiid. 
M.ers,  Fa. 
Naicher 
Neal 
Nchols 
Ni.'c 
No  an 
Nowak 
Oters  ar 
O'Brien 
cnara 
0'Ne;i 
Ottineer 
1  as;  inuu 
Fatnif.n,  T^'v. 
I  at  en,  N.J. 
FatierEon, 

Calif. 
Fatti^on,  H,Y, 
Pepper 
ierk'iis 
Fettis 
reyser 
Pick  e 
Pike 
roaie 
Prebsler 
I'reyer 
Price 
Pritch.ird 
Quie 
Quiileii 
Eailsback 
EandaU 


Archer 

Conab.o 

Conlaii 

Con  e 

Crane 

Dellums 

DerWiiisfci 

Devine 

Frenzel 

GradiSon 
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Rangel 

Reea 

Regula 

Reuss 
Rhodes 

Ri,chmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Eodino 
Roe 
Ro::ers 
Roncalio 
P.ooney 
Kose 

:;oLenthrJ 
Itoush 
Koybal 
r?,'.!nne'i.s 
I'A  pi.e 
Ru!*n 
liyan 

•Si.  Ge.main 
Earasln 
raibr.ncs 
Satterfield 
"  . aeuer   ■ 
Schviize 
^  chG  ins 
Keltorlmg 
Sharp 
Sh.piey 
Ltxii\e.- 
Shuster 
S.ke.s 
Sjiiion 
Ssk 
Skubii?! 
E  ark 

£muh,  Iowa 
Smith,  Ntbr. 
Snyder 
So.arz 
Kpe.inian 
tpenre 
Staggers 
Sfanton, 
J.  Wliiiani 

KOE5— 28 

Gude 

li.j.i/^man 

Kp.steji 

Ke.lv 

M^dDon.r.d 

Michel 

Ivl..ier,  Calif. 

Obey 

Housselot 

JSautlui 

NOT  VOTING— 28 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Bteed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stucikey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylpr,  N.C. 
Thcmpson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tra-  '.er 
Treen 
Tfoii^ns 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
\auderVee)i 
Vunik 
ViGorito 
Wa  sh 
Wumpler 
V.'a  man 
V.'caver 
V/ba  en 
White 
Wb.-ehurst 
Wbitten 
\.'Uso!J,  Bob 
V/ii^on,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Woiif 
Wriubt 
Yatej 
Yatron 

Youns,  Alaska 
Young,  Fia. 
You  us,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zablockl 
Zeierettl 


Kohneeheli 

Sclnoeder 

Glark 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Wyd.er 

Wylie 


Adanif^  Flynt  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Addabbo  Forsythe  Nedzi 

Biughajn  Fultou  Rostenkowski 

Cohius,  III.  Puqua  Teague 

Couyers  Hastings  Cdall 

Danie.son  Hebert  Uliman 

Diggs  Karth  Waggonne.- 

Downing  Matliis  Wisgins 

Erienborn  Mills 

EslLcman  Moaher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  -with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Blngha:n, 

Mr,  Karth  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Couyers  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Murptr  of  New  York  wltb  Mr.  Down- 
ing of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Erienboru. 

Mr.  Uliman  with  Mr.  £sblemaii. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mrs,  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Mathias  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Mosher  wtth  Mr.  Wlgghrm. 

The  re-sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  aiid  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  G122)  ju-st  passed  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Th3  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNIvTENT  TO  11  A.M.  WEDNES- 
DAY, .JUNE  25,  1975 

Mr.  MoFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous coiLsent  Uiat  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjcuin  to  meet  at  H 
ajn.,  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'NtiLL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califoriiia? 

Thcie  wa?-.  iio  objection. 


PERSON.'^L  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  was 
detained  in  my  office  dviring  the  voting 
on  H.R.  8070,  the  Annstixjng  amend- 
ment, roUcall  No.  341.  Had  1  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  nay. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day when  tlie  Armstrong  amendment  was 
being  considered  on  H.R.  8070,  I  was  de- 
layed by  constituents  in  my  oflfice.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  yea. 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
1975— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESmEITT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-199) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing veto  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  today  returning,  Viithout  my  ap- 
proval, HH.  4485,  tlie  proposed  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975. 

After  careful  examination  of  this  bill 
and  its  provisions,  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  tiaat  H.R.  4485.  due  to  its  cost, 
ineffectiveness,  end  delayed  stimulus, 
would  damage  the  housing  industi-y  and 
damage  the  economy. 

This  Administzation  iz  committed  to 
a  prompt  recovery  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  to  getting  the  construction 
workers  back  to  work — which  aie  crucial 
elements  in  our  overall  economic  re- 
covery. 

To  reaflii-ni  my  commitment  to  such 
prompt  recovery  aiid  my  support  of  the 
existing  Federal  mortgage  assistance 
program,  I  am  today  directing  the  re- 
lease of  the  remaining  $2  billion  in  these 
funds  and  requesting  Congress  to  auth- 
orize another  47.75  billion  in  this  assist- 
ance for  housing.  I  vlll  also  support  a 
workable  plan  to  prevent  mortgage  fore- 
closures for  homc-owner.<>  who  are  out  of 
work. 


But  H.R.  4485  is  not  acceptable  for 
these  reasons: 
— It  could  not  be  implemented  witliout 
substantial    delay,     and    probably 
would  actually  provide  a  disincentive 
to   somfe   home   puithases.   Conse- 
quently it  would  delay  for  month; 
putting  construction  workers  back 
to  wori. 
— It  is  in  some  respects  inequitable. 
In  some  areas  of  Uie  counti-y,  fanit- 
lios  with  $25,000  ol   income  could 
qaaliiy  for  benefits,  while  in  otlier 
areas  of  the  coontry,  families  v.ilh 
$6,000  of  income  cou.d  not  qualify. 
— The   levels   of   morlgase   subsidies 
(down  to  6','.  in  fome  cases)  would 
give  some  buyers  an  excessive  bene- 
flt  at  the  ta-xpayers'  expense. 
— For  the  mode.s^t  beneflis  tliat  might 
come  in  housing,  this  bill  is  too  ex- 
pensive— over   Si    billion   in   addi- 
tional Federal  expenditmes  in  i  Y 
76,  and  more  in  years  to  come. 
This  bill's  provisions  ior  tiie  protec- 
tion of  home-owners  who  are  presently 
unemployed  or  under-employed  due  to 
our  economic  conditions  and  who  face 
foreclosure  on  their  homes,  though  well 
intentioncd,     urmecessarily    place     the 
Federal  government  in  tiie  retail  loan- 
making  business  as  a  sole  means  of  re- 
lief. Depositoi-y  institutions  have  a  stake 
in  avoiding  foreclosiucs  and  should  be 
active  participants  in  any  such  mort- 
jrage  payment  relief  program. 

I  believe  there  is  a  better  vaay  fcoJi 
u>  stimulate  jobs  in  coiistrucUcn  and  to 
provide  standby  protection  for  home- 
owners who  may  be  thi-eatened  by  fore- 
closure : 

1.  To  add  impetus  to  the  industry's 
i-ecovery  and  to  put  the  building  trades 
back  to  work,  I  am  today  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  available,  immedi- 
ately, under  existing  law,  $2  billion  pre- 
viously authorized  for  mortgage  pur- 
chase areistance.  We  know  tliis  program 
works,  and  this  action  will  make  new 
mortgage  money  available  immediately 
from  thrift  institutions  and  other 
lenders.  But  since  the  mortgages  the 
Federal  government  purchases  can  be 
Later  resold,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  relatively  low— $60  milhoa 
for  FY  76, 

2.  To  continue  this  effective  tandem 
auth(H-ity  program,  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress extend  this  program  beyond  its 
expiration  date  in  October,  and  to  ex- 
pand It  to  cover  conventiMially  financed 
multi-family  housing.  Including  condo- 
miniums. In  addition,  I  request  author- 
ization from  Congress  to  put  $7.75  bil- 
lion more  into  this  program  to  insure 
financing  is  available  if  needed  to  sus- 
tain the  recovery  of  the  housing  indus- 
try. 

3.  To  protect  home-owners  against 
foreclosure,  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
sponsors  of  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Congi-ess  that  would  confer 
standby  authority  on  the  Sea-etary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  mortgage  payment  relief  loans  or 
to  co-insure  lenders  who  refr^iin  from 
foreclosing  on  hotxkeowners  w!iO  ue  tem- 
porarily out  of  work.  We  want  to  pxeserre 
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the  good  relationship  between  the  home- 
owner and  the  bank  or  other  institution 
which  holds  ills  mortgage — and  at  the 
same  time  provide  some  fiscal  protection 
10  the  lender  who  assists  a  homeowner. 
While  there  continue  to  be  many  prob- 
lems in  the  housing  industry,  and  while 
there  is  far  too  much  unemployment 
among  housing  construction  workers, 
there  are  clear  signs  of  recovery  in  this 
,  vital  part  of  the  American  economy. 

During  the  current  calendar  year, 
funds  needed  for  mortgage  loans  have 
been  flowing  into  savings  institutions  at 
record  levels — $19.7  billion  net  duiing 
the  first  five  montlis  of  this  year  alone, 
nearly  quadruple  the  level  of  the  same 
period  last  year.  With  this  flow  of  funds, 
interest  rates  have  fallen  substantially 
from  their  peaks  of  last  summer. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  has  been 
providing  unprecedented  support  to  the 
housing  industry.  Since  last  October,  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation has  committed  to  purchase  nearly 
$9  billion  in  conventional.  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  with  interest  rates  down  to 
T-*4  percent.  And  this  March,  a  tax  credit 
for  unsold  new  homes  was  enact«d  into 
law. 

There  are  now  strotsg  indications  that 
new  home  construction  and  sales  are  re- 
sponding to  these  actions.  New  home 
sale.s  increased  25  percent  in  April,  the 
Iprgest  increa.se  in  12  years.  Home  build- 
in;<  permits  climbed  24  percent  in  April 
and  an  additional  9  percent  in  May.  Also 
in  May.  housing  start."; — -Ahich  represent 
nat  only  new  homes  but  nev/  job.s — rose 
sharply. 

The.se  favorable  trends,  liowever,  do 
not  mean  that  we  have  overcome  our 
problem  in  housing.  To  the  contrary,  the 
level  of  home  construction  is  still  too  low, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  thoss  who  believe 
that  a  swift  recovery  in  housing  Is  a 
prime  objective  of  national  eco»Jomic 
policy. 

We  must  accelerate  the  improvement 
in  housing  that  now  appears  to  be  com- 
ing about. 

My  action  today  to  couamit  $2  billion 
for  mortgage  purchase  a.ssistance  under 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  will  exhaust  the  current 
authorization  under  that  Act.  In  pro- 
posing that  this  Act  be  extended,  broad- 
ened to  multlfamily  housing,  and  ex- 
panded by  $7.75  billion.  I  am  affirming 
that  we  have  a  tried  and  tested  mech- 
anism for  supplementing  and  reinforc- 
ing houshig  construction. 

Unfortimately,  while  H.R.  4485  does 
contain  the  multlfamily  amendment  I 
have  recommended,  it  fails  to  extend  the 
current  law,  increase  its  authorization  or 
effect  any  otheY  improvements.  Worse, 
it  would  authorize  a  variety  of  new  and 
untried  subsidies,  including  provisions  for 
mortgages  with  mandated  6  and  7  per- 
cent interest  rates  and  $1,000  down-pay- 
ment grants.  Since  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  consensus  in  favor  of  any  one 
of  these  new  subsidies,  the  bill  adopts  all 
of  them  in  the  hope  that  something  will 
work. 

The  fuU  Implementation  of  these  new 
subsidies,  together  with  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  wotild  add  over  $1  billion  to 
the  fiscal  1976  deficit  and  idtimately  cost 


impl  cations 


lou  d 


d<  Ep 


t  lat 


more  than  $2  billion.  An 
budget  of  this  magnitude  t< 
home-buyers  is  ineq;jitab|e 
costly. 

It  is  most  important  to 
we  maintain  a  firm  line  against 
sidered  spending  that  adds 
ing  deflcit^and  necessitates 
ernment  borrowing  which 
up  interest  rates  and  dej 
construction.  I  believe  that 
straint  is  a  key  element  in 
instill  the  kind  of  consumer 
the  future  that  is  essential 
hou.sing  market. 

Froi-onents  of  H.R.  4485 
that   the   budgetary   costs 
would  be  outweighed  by  s 
upturn  in  housing  starts, 
revenues.  But  critical  defeats 
concerning  its  relative  cost 
ing    and    long-term 
prevent  it  from  achieving 
tivos. 

Fir.st,  tin.   leveL<  of  sub^dy 
are  excessively  deep  and 
H.R.  4485.  mortgages  w 
subsidized  so  that  tliey  could 
intere.^t  rates  than  any  pre 
able  to  other  home-owner 
iRst    ton    years.    The.se 
would  require  .^ub-tantial 
lays.  Moreover,  experience 
that  a  strong  and  healtlij' 
dujrtry  can  be  maintained 
djcp  sub.«idies  contained  in 

Second,   the   bill   wovld 
intendrd  even  if  it  could  be 
implenipnted.    Although 
H.R.  4485  have  claimed 
produce  hunured.s  of  thouslnds 
tional  hou.sing  units,  evaUi^ion 
and  OMB  does  not  suggest 
would  have  any  impact  of 
or  tliat  tlie  imits  produced 
sarlly  be  additional  to  thos ; 
be  produced  in  the  absence 
subsidies.  Those  mo.-^t 
Iluenced  to  buy  under  the 
families  near  the  top  of 
range.   These  same   familifcs 
most  apt  to  buy  even  without 
sis.sistance  on  the  scale  pr 

Third,  because  the  bill 
iinmediotely  implemented, 
ually  impede  an  early  reco'^ry 
inq  starts.  The  subsidies  w 
authorised  include  new 
have  never  been  tried  bef(i' 
this  assistance  available, 
only  be  necessary  to  secur ; 
tions  and  write  regulations 
prepare  a  variety  of  new 
lish  procedures  and  familiirize 
ment,    lender    and    builds* 
throughout  the  country  wit 
given  top  priority,  months 
quired   before   implementation 
pleted.  Thus,  H.R.  4485 — fa 
ing  during  the  coming  mc  nth.s 
actually  inhibit  home  pure  lases 
those  eligible  for  assistance 
families  would  understand)  bly 
wait  until  the  subsidies  becolne 

Fourth,   the   bill  has 
pacts  and  implications  that 
priate  and  undesirable  fo> 
gency"  measure.  One  of  the 
tlpns  included  in  the  bill  w  ould 
home-owners  with  6  percen tenter 
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mortgages  to  make  increasing 
payments  in  the  future,  up 
payments  that  would  be 
rent  market  interest  rates.  I 
will  almost  certainly  be  intense 
for  relief  against  these  phas ; 
sions  in  years  to  come — and 
continuation  of  the  deep 
option  involves.  Moreover, 
approach  works  as  intende< 
require  substantial  government 
in    future    years    when 
may  be  operating  at  full 
inflationary    forces    at   or 
their  peaks. 

Fifth,  the  subsidy  provisi(tis 
4485  pose  substantial  prohlev  s 
among  those  who  would  and 
be  eUyible  for  the  relatively 
sidies  provided.  As  the  bill 
substantial    subsidies    would 
available  to  families  within 
come  group.  Other  families 
or  even  less  income  would 
subsidy  at  all  and  would  be 
pay  full  market  rate  mortgi 
discrepancies  would  be  very 
hard  to  justify.  In  some 
permit  families  with  income 
$25,000  to  qualify  while,  in 
families  with  incomes  as  lov 
would  be  ineligible 

Sixth.  H.R.  4485  would  m 
ber  of  undesirable  changes  ii 
ino  and  commtmity 
For  example,  the  bill  would 
iiomeownership      program 
under  Section  235  of  the 
ing  Act.  It  would  al.so  extend 
tlie  program  of  subsidized 
rehabilitation   loans    author 
Section  312  of  the  Housing 
These  provisions  would  rever 
tiie   Congress   itself   enacted 
after  one  of  the  most  exten^v 
of   Federal   housing    policy 
ducted.  Also  objectionable 
visions  which  would  divert 
the  new  leased  housing 
establish  special  rules  for 
agency  housing  projects  assi 
Sertion  236  of  the  National 

Finally,  the  foreclosure 
H.R.  4485  is  too  limited  in 
nir.m  for  providing  relief.  Th^ 
reflects  the  concern  that 
closures  may  soar  during  th( 
To  date,  no  such  trend  has 
cause  piivate  lenders  have 
ating  with  home-owners 
bearance  and  common  sensi  i 
ments.  In  fact,  foreclosures 
remained   stable — actually, 
lower  than  that  experienced 
mid-1960s. 

Nonetheless,  I  can  appreci4te 
sire  of  Congress  to  enact 
I  will  support  legislation 
protect  home-owners  from 
homes  due  to  temporary 
ship  and  which  recognizes  the 
of  such  relief  is  both  a  matter 
cern  for  the  federal 
the    depository    institutions 
mortgagees  involved. 

Good  housing  is  one  of 
national  assets,  and  our  obj 
and  is  to  assist  in  the 
housing  construction   Industry 
help   get   the  building   tradqs 
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back  to  their  productive  and  meaning- 
ful skills.  I  shall  be  glad  to  work  with 
the  Congress  toward  this  objective. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Housr,  June  24,  197$. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
Ht  larj^e  upon  the  Journal  and  the  mes- 
..age  and  bill  will  be  pi*inted  as  a  House 
document. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
iinous  consent  that  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  veto  mes.sage  of  the 
President  be  postponed  until  Wednes- 
day, June  25, 1975. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


HATHAWAY    ASSUMES   lNTEKlf)R 
HEAD 

I  Mr.  SKUBITZ  :isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  tlie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  those  already 
bestowed  upon  the  new  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior,  Stanley  K.  Hathaway.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  commend  President 
Ford  for  his  perceptivity  in  selecting  a 
Cabinet  officer  with  the  experience  and 
judgment,  requisite  of  one  who  will  act 
as  the  Nation's  arbiter  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  natui-al  resources. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  as  former  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  has  already  demonstrated  a 
keen  sensitivity  toward  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  in  America;  simultane- 
ously, he  has  strived  to  preserve  scenic 
natural  beauty  without  jeopardizing  the 
flow  of  mineral  resources  vital  to  our 
industriaUzed  society.  Now,  as  the  pre- 
eminent policymaker  on  energy  matters, 
on  natural  resources,  and  on  environ- 
mental questions,  the  future  decisions  of 
Mr.  Hathaway  will  mold  American  Uving 
standards  for  generations  to  come.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Hathaway  possesses  the 
integrity  and  cool-minded  objectivity  to 
carry  out  these  gi-ave  responsibilities, 
balancing  conservation  against  increased 
demands  for  accelerated  re.source  exploi- 
tation. 

Perhaps,  at  no  other  time  in  Ameiican 
history  has  the  challenge  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  been  greater.  Mr. 
Hathaway's  remarks  during  his  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  provide  a  testimonial 
to  the  dedication  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches his  new  post;  hence,  I  hiclude 
his  convictions  in  today's  Record: 

Re.marks  of  Secretary  op  thb  Interior 
Stanley  K.  Hathaway 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Members  of  Congress,  Members  of  the  Press, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Mrs.  Hathaway  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming  this 
moruiiig.  i  hope  you  haven't  had  to  wait 
too  long  for  this  event.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
a  gre"»t  honor  and  privilege  to  be  able  to 
serve  In  your  Cabinet.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
'  onfideiice  and  I  very  much  look  forward  to 
trying  you  as  your  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  also  look  forward  to  my  associations  with 
•lie  Vice  President  and  otlier  members  of 
>""r  Administration. 

During  my  terms  as  Governor  of  Wyoming 
ana  throughout  these  past  weeks,  I  have 
'••'I'.uci  a  great  de.il  about  the  Department 


Hnd  its  mission.  I  have  gained  an  under- 
standing of  the  complex  and  diverse  nature 
of  the  Department  and  the  critical  tasks  It 
faces  in  tfie  months  and  years  ahead.  I  have 
also  come  to  respect  the  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  its  employees,  and  I  am 
jil-ateful  for  the  moral  support  you  have 
given  me  rturiiij;  the  confirmation  pi-ocess. 

Eveiits  of  the  past  few  years  have  placed 
"his  D<-partment  in  the  limelight.  The  Na- 
tion ha.s  lenrned  the  necesaity  of  conserving 
the  lue  of  our  resources,  especially  energy 
resources.  We  have  also  learned  that  we  can- 
not relj-  Oil  coiiservation  alone  to  provide 
the  «^nerg.y  .security  we  need  to  sustain  our 
economy  and  our  way  of  life.  We  must  de- 
velop, in.  a  prudent  end  rational  manner 
more  oi  oi.r  domestic  energy  resources.  At 
the  s^ame  tiuie,  there  is  an  equally  indent 
need  to  preserve  and  restore  the  quality  of 
our  air  and  water  and  land.  In  addition,  we 
iiiiuso  carry  out.  with  resolution  and  under- 
standing, our  trust  respoixsibiUtles  to  our 
Indian  citizens  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Temrories.  Ttie  responRibility  of  meeting 
these  !<eparate  but,  interrelated  goals  falls 
largely  to  this  Department. 

The.se  tasks  will  challenge  us  all.  but  I  am 
contideut  that  the  Dcpartmenv  possesses  the 
expertise  and  the  capability  to  carry  out  our 
mi&siou  etteciively.  I  am  eager  to  begin,  and 
I  have  much  to  learn;  but  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  Congress,  with  other 
Agencies  of  the  Presidents  Administration, 
with  state  and  local  governmenis  and  with 
the  employees  of  this  line  Department  as 
Wf  face  ihi-f'.e  crillrnl  i-esource  lissties. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  DR.  BURNS'  MIS- 
LEADING LOBBYING  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  THE  AUDIT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pathak)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  In- 
formed the  House  last  Thursday,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  launched  a  major 
lobbying  campaign  to  halt  the  proposal 
to  i-equlre  a  full-scale  audit  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Reserve  System. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bui-ns,  the  Chauman  of  the 
Federal  Resene  Board,  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  fight  with  letters  to  Con- 
gress once  again  distorting  the  natm-e  of 
the  legislation  and  roUing  out  the  old 
.scare  tactics. 

These  letters — one  in  my  possession 
dated  Jime  23 — are  coming  forth  from 
the  same  Dr.  Bums  who  dodged  tlic  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  audit  despite 
repeated  and  vigorous  efforts  on  my  part 
to  obtain  his  testimony.  Repeatedly  dur- 
ing April  of  this  year— when  the  hear- 
ings were  in  progress — Dr.  Bums  pled  the 
press  of  business  and  told  us  the  real 
expert  was  Gov.  George  Mitchell  whom 
we  reluctanOy  accepted. 

DR.  BtntNS  REFtrSES  TO  APW.AR   HEFOBr 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

One  reason  we  were  so  anxious — and 
so  insistent— for  Dr.  Bums'  testimony 
was  because  we  knew  that  the  Federal 
Resei-ve  Chairman— at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment—would be  lobbying  against  the  leg- 
islation in  a  fonun  which  would  pi«vent 
cross-examination  by  the  Members.  That 
is  exactly  what  is  happening.  When  Dr. 
Bums  refuses  to  ai^>ear  before  the  sub- 
committee—as he  did— ^tlUnk  It  Is  Im- 
proper for  him  to  now  lead  the  charge 
against  the  bill  in  these  private  commu- 
nications. 


Tlie  reason  Dr.  Bums  refused  to  ap- 
pear in  open  session  is  because  he  knew 
tliat  Ills  argimients  against  the  legisla- 
lation  were  paperthiu  and  would  not 
bear  even  the  most  surfa.'^e  questioning. 

:riUri:.M.    lif.S.-KVlC    MlbLkAUb    AUOI'l     1  KOVISION-, 
l.'I'    H.R.    7.) -JO 

In  a  letter  I  have  seen  iu  uie  paAl  24 
liouj-s.  Dr.  Bwus  makes  a  niunber  of  false 
and  misleading  .sUitements  about  the 
legislation. 

Fii-st,  he  charges  tliat  H.R.  7590  would 
'jeopardize  the  capacity-  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  render  independent  judgment 
in  the  sensitive  aiea  of  monetary  policy.' 

As  Dr.  Bums  well  knows,  H.R.  75H0 
specifically  prohibits  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  from  including  i-ecom- 
mendations  as  to  monetary  policy  in  its 
audit  reports  to  Congress.  Yet,  Dr.  Bums 
raises  this  question  as  a  scare  tactic. 

In  addition  4o  the  flat  prohibition  cini- 
tained  in  H.R.  7590,  Comptroller  Genev.n 
Elmer  Staats  directed  him.self  to  tne 
fears  about  Federal  Re.serve  independ- 
ence in  his  testimony  befoie  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  quote : 

I'he  suggestion  ilisi  a  G.A.O.  audit  v  i nid 
interfere  with  the  independence  ol  tpc 
management  iu  reaching  decisions  on  raoi  •- 
taiy  policy  reflect*  a  basic  mi^understandinii 
of  our  procedures.  We  would  not  hiterferc 
any  more  than  the  System's  own  auditorn 
interfere.  We  do  not  "tell"  any  agency  what  to 
do.  When  we  make  recommendations  for 
iTnprovlng  operations  or  procedures,  we  d.i  .'4o 
only  after  full  consultation  with  the  asjenov 
omcials  concerned  and  even  then  our  refom- 
meudatloiis  are  not  binding. 

As  Mr.  Staats  points  out,  the  GAO  con- 
ducts hundreds  of  audits  each  year  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
the  agencies.  The  GAO  successfullv 
audits  the  Defense  Department  without 
telling  the  generals  how  to  fight  the 
w.ws. 

r.Al'    SlrCCtSSFULl-Y    HANDLES    "^sENSITIVt-, 
UATERIAL  FOR  OTRKR  AGE.NCIES 

Dr.  Burns  also  trots  out  the  c]i<-lie 
about  the  "sensitive"  nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  documents  and  the  feai 
that  the  auditors  would  reveal  the 
supensecrets  of  this  mysterious  agency. 

Tills  is  absmd  on  its  face.  The  GAO 
audits  all  major  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Go\'emment  mcluding  the  State  De- 
partment, tlie  Defense  Department,  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  all  of  which  liavc 
"sensitive"  material — often  much  more 
sensitive  tlian  anything  within  the 
marble  halls  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I 
know  of  no  complaints  about  the  breach- 
ing of  "confidentialitj"  on  the  part  of 
the  GAO. 

Again,  let  me  quoie  from  Mr.  Staat.--' 
testimony: 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  access  iu  otlit-r 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
formation that  Is  just  as  sensitive  If  not 
more  so  than  any  In  the  custody  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  We  have  very  stringent 
procedtires  for  handling  it  to  make  sure 
that  improper  dl6clostu«  Is  never  made  by 
or  through  tis.  To  our  knowledge,  we  have 
never  failed  to  properly  protect  this  kind  of 
information. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  we  have  had  ac- 
cess to  the  Information  has  not  interfered 
in  any  significant  way  with  the  activity  be- 
lag  audited.  Third.  It  Is  not  possible  to  do 
satisfactory  audit  work  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
cress  it  tlie  ngonoy  being  audited  is  author- 
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Ized  to  withhold  pertinent  Information.  If 
the  auditor  Is  deprived  of  Important  Infor- 
mation, there  Is  no  way  he  can  be  e:q>ected 
to  make  a  fair  and  objective  audit  that  takes 
»nto  account  all '  Important  factors  relating 
U'  the  problems  being  evaltiated. 

y  «I.3C  CONCERNS  ABOTTT  BANK  FXAMINATION 
HEPOKTS 

In  the  same  vein.  Dr.  Burns  raises  false 
concerns  about  bank  examination  re- 
ports which  the  Ctongress  needs  to  have 
ihe  GAO  inspect  to  determine  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  Fedeial 
Reserve's  large  role  as  a  supervisor  of 
banks.  Dr.  Burns  and  his  colleagues  have 
raised  this  issue  In  an  attempt  to  work 
the  banks  into  a  lobbying  frenzy  aiiahist 
the  bill. 
I  The  fears  generated  in  this  area  are 
totally  false. 

Again,  Mr.  Staats— who  will  have 
<harge  of  the  auditing  procedures — dis- 
cusses this  question: 

One  conc;rn  that  I  would  like  to  dispel  Is 
the  fear  that  we  would  Include  in  our  pub- 
lished audit  reports  detailed  identifiable  In- 
formation drawn  from  bank  examination  re- 
ports. We  foresee  no  reason  to  do  this  and  In 
any  event  there  would  be  no  occa&ion  to  In- 
tlude  data  on  individual  loan  transactions. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  GAO  does  have  access  to  exami- 
nation reports  and  worlcins  papers  at  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  this 
committee  has  never  received  complaints 
about  the  way  in  which  the  GAO  handles 
this  sensitive  material.  If  it  is  proper 
for  the  GAO  to  look  at  these  reports  as 
they  relate  to  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry, then  why  are  not  the  same  audit- 
ing procedures  proper  in  relation  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  supei'visoi-y  fmictions 
relating  to  commercial  banks? 
In  any  event,  as  Mr.  Staats  points  out: 
To  evaluate  effectively  the  nature  and  ef- 
fecUvensss  of  the  supervision  e.serclsed  over 
member  banks,  the  independent  auditors 
have  to  have  access  to  the  primary  docu- 
ments that  psrtaln  to  this  function.  Those 
documenu  include  the  bank  examination  re- 
ports and  the  working  papers  and  other  rec- 
ortis  in  support  of  those  reports. 

So,  If  the  auditors  are  to  be  able  to 
Hive  the  Congress  hiformation  on  these 
functions,  we  have  to  give  them  access 
to  the  basic  information.  It  would  be  a 
fraud  on  the  American  public  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  GAO  by  statute  and  then 
expect  to  have  an  audit  report  worth 
anything. 

IN-HOUSE  AITJITS  DO  NOT  MEET  CONGRESS  NEEDS 

Finally,  as  one  last  lobbying  pitch.  Dr. 
Bums  cries  duplication  and  claims  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  worried  about  the 
cast  of  the  audit. 

First,  the  duplication  argument.  The 
Federal  Reserve,  in  an  attempt  to  head 
off  the  GAO.  has  talked  at  length  about 
Its  in-house.  Internal  auditing  proce- 
dures. Despite  all  the  puflfery — which  is 
repeated  in  virtually  every  lobbying  letter 
reaching  Capitol  HIU — no  one  can  hon- 
estly accept  a  "self -audit"  as  a  legitimate 
substitute  for  the  independent  Judi^ent 
which  the  Congress  would  get  from  the 
GAO  reports.  <; 

SHOtriD  TAXIfAYEKS  BK  AIXOWEO  TO  ATTDrT  THTIR 
OWN  BRTTBNS? 

The  Federal  Reserve's  logic  on  this 
ix>int  would  allow  Individual  taximyers 
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to  conduct  audits  of 
tiffns,  hire  their  own 
report  the  results  they 
IRS.  No  one  in  their 
accept  this  and  there  is 
to  accept  Dr.  Burns'  claijis 
temal  auditing  procedui' 
Reserve  are  suflicient. 

The  idea  that  GAO  audits 
cate  anything  was  refuted 
in  the  subcommittee  hea 
testimony  pointed  out. 
serve's  sell-generated  a 
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and  Prof.  Robert  J.  Freem  h 
versity   of   Alaljama,   an< 
recognized  expert  in  the 
ment  and  private  accoun 
directly  attacked  the 
claim  that  its  internal 
answer  to  a  GAO  audit, 
professor's    testimonj- 
committee: 

It    is    a    niisconception 
syency  internal  audits  or 
accountants  engaged  on 
ordinate  agency   (the  Federal 
sufliclcat — that    audits    by 
ment   auditors   or   public 
by  higher  authority  (Congress) 
sarily  duplicative  and  are  n 
This  erroneous  notion  Is 
gesting  that  the  plauitlS 
defense  attorney  for  legal 
types  of  auditing  serve  us- 
former   is   not   a   subKtltiite 
Only  the  latter  may  be 
from     the     higher     authorl 
standpoint.  .  .  . 
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Certainly,  this  has 
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recur  year  after  year, 
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But.  specifically  to  the 
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that  he  believes  the  audi ; 
ducted  by  the  GAO  for 
subject  to  the  GAO's  exa 
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1  h?  SPEAKER  pro  temp  )re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houst ,  the  gentle- 
iuan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  CRAfE)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   CRANE.   Mr.   Speakfe 
Americans  have  been  shocked 
alization    of    the    growing 
crisis.    SkjTocketing    insur 
urns,   cancelled   policies,   afad 
slowdowns  in  medical  serv  ces 
added  to  the  aura  of  myst<ry 
rounds  malpractice.  The  ser  se 
being  caught  without  adeq^te 
care  has  brought  urgent 
by  the  Government. 

All  of  us  sympathize  with 
are  sliocked  and  frightened 
sible  reduction  in  available 
due  to  the  inability  of  physicians 
tain  reasonably  priced  insui  ance 
see  the  necessity  of  providing 
available   care   at   the 
price. 

Action  is  needed  to  cm-e 
so  evident  in  the  malpractit:e 
crisis.  But  let  us  not  attack 
with  our  eyes  closed  and 
pocketbooks  open.  Rather 
considered  view  of  the 
and  defining  the  problems 
deciding  what  actions  will 
the  problems. 

Legislators  have  found  It 
over  the  past  30  years  to  igAore 
flcult  study  which  the  prollems 
modem  world  require.  "The] 
Instead  for  facile  bureaucraLic 
or  the  old  standby,  taxpayei 
rhetoric. 

Political  reactions  to  <hir  difficult 
problems  fail  in  two  respect  .  First,  they 
ultimately  cost  more  for  aJ !  consumers 
and  put  the  greatest  burd  n  <hi  those 
least  able  to  afford  it,  the  mJpdle-income 
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taxpayei-s  and  the  vei-y  poor.  Second, 
they  seriously  diminish  the  quality  and 
availability  of,  in  this  case,  medical  care 
by  i-estrictlng  the  freedom  of  a  doctor  to 
practice. 

The  malpractice  crisLs  has  already  hit 
the  middle-income  family  and  the  poor. 
Many  poor  people  must  rely  on  iimer- 
city  hospitals  and  low-priced  medical 
.sei'vices  which  both  hospitals  and  doc- 
lei's  are  unable  to  give  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous increases  in  malpractice  insur- 
ance premiums.  These  costs,  which  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  are  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  "defen.sive  med- 
icine" needed  to  protect  a  physician 
against  any  possible  future  malpractice 
claim.  The  speculated  1  to  7  million- 
dollar  price  tag  for  this  is  also  pas.sed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  doctors  for  Uiis 
problem  and  to  respond  by  legislating 
away  their  freedom  and  bv  passing  on 
the  costs  of  this  regulation  to  the  already 
over-bui-dened  middle-income  taxpayer. 
But  a  deeper  look  reveals  that  the  doctors 
are  not  the  cau.se  but  a  victim  just  as  the 
public  is. 

There  are  of  course  many  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  precipitous  lise  in  mal- 
practice insurance  premiums  but  none 
is  as  important  as  the  increase  in  claims 
filed  and  awards  paid. 

Awards  granted  by  juries  have  grown 
much  faster  than  the  inflation  rate  to 
which  they  are  indirectly  attached.  An 
even  greater  problem  is  the  modern  trend 
to  multimillion-dollar  claims.  Although 
these  are  still  few  in  an  absolute  sense, 
the  publicity  they  create  has  .served  to 
increase  the  average  claim. 

Claims  themselves  have  inci-eased  300 
percent  in  the  last  10  years  and  they  now 
total  close  to  20,000  per  year. 

Those  justifiable  claims  made  and  paid 
by  the  insurance  companies  are  not  the 
problem.  An  injury  caused  by  negligence 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  practitioner 
through  his  insurance  company.  But  the 
distressing  fact  is  that  the  grieved  party 
receives  only  16  cent*  out  of  every  dollar 
of  insm-ance  paid  out. 

Obviously,  the  cau,se  is  to  be  fomid 
in  the  84  percent  of  insurance  payments 
used  to  pay  administrative  and  court 
costs,  lawyers'  fees,  and  most  especially 
the  money  spent  in  the  filing  and  defense 
of  false  claims. 

Insurance  companies  estimated  that 
only  46  percent  of  the  claims  made  in 
1970  were  meritorious.  This  evidence  is 
supported  by  data  collected  as  a  part 
of  the  Seci-etary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare's  Special  Commission 
formed  to  study  malpractice.  In  their 
report  they  noted  that: 

Contingency  fees  tended  to  discourage  the 
acceptance  of  legally  meritorious  cases  In- 
volving mhiOT  Injury  and  relatively  small 
potential  recovery,  and  we  view  this  as  a 
wholly  undesirable  and  unfair  result  of  th* 
system. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  real  ciiminal 
IS  not  the  doctor,  or  the  increasing 
awards  paid  on  justifiable  claims,  but 
those  claims  made  in  the  hope  of  con- 
vincing a  Jury  that  the  grieved  party 
deserves  some  award  to  compensate  for 
nis  misfortune  and  the  lawyer  deserves 


a  big  award  for  his  time  and  persuasive 
tactics. 

The  problem  is  definable  and  solu- 
tions are  possible,  but  not  on  the  Federal 
level.  This  conclusion  is  agreed  upon  by 
SecretaiT  Weinberger,  by  his  Special  As- 
sistant  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  and  by  all  of  the 
other  responsible  medical  associations. 
They  view  the  problem  on  a  State-by- 
State  level  and  know  that  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  solve  it  at  that  level. 

I  well  realize  the  capacity  the  States 
have  to  intei-fere  with  the  .system  in  a 
pejorative  manner  by  reducing  the  free- 
dom of  doctors  to  practice  and  by  usurp- 
ing control  oyer  the  free  enterprise  in- 
siurance  system.  But  in  this  ca."je  the 
Slates  can  also  provide  the  changes 
needed  in  tlie  tort  s.vstem  to  eliminate 
tlie  increasing  number  of  fallacious 
suits. 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  American  Fed- 
eral system  which  allows  the  various 
States  to  attempt  solutions  to  a  problem, 
though  common  to  all,  unique  in  its 
specifics  in  each  State.  The  States  can 
.sen'e  as  laboratories  and  resource  cen- 
ters. In  tins  way  each  State  can  leai'u 
from  its  own  and  the  others  mistakes, 
while  still  providing  .solutions  for  its 
.specific  problems. 

Washington's  tendency  dogmatically  to 
hand  down  political  solutions  in  response 
to  practical  problems  while  etching  its 
mistakes  indelibly  on  the  governmental 
and  bureaucratic  process  must  be  re- 
sisted if  we  are  to  solve  this  critical 
problem. 

Already  Indiana  has  passed  a  land- 
mark bill  which  other  States  including 
California,  Texas,  Ai-kansas.  Massachu- 
-setts,  Florida,  Permsylvania.  Idaho,  and 
Arizona  have  examined  and  adapted 
either  in  proposed  bills  or  in  law  in  their 
own  States.  In  fact  in  every  State  in 
which  a  crisis  exists  legislation  has  been 
considered  or  passed.  Granted,  .several  of 
the  States  have  passed  bills  which  re- 
strict a  doctor's  individual  Uberties  and 
the  free  entei-prise  system  as  well  as  in- 
ereashig  casts  of  medical  care  to  its  con- 
sumers. But  it  Ls  not  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent  to  harass  these 
States  into  more  mistakes  through  irre- 
sponsible national  action. 

It  is  up  to  the  individual  States  to  pass 
laws  which  will  control  conthigency  fees, 
revise  the  statute  of  limitations,  invali- 
date oral  contracts,  revise  the  use  of 
res  ipsa  loqiUtur,  and  perhaps  even  exam- 
ine the  use  of  the  tort  system  in  medical 
negligence  cases. 

To  return  to  the  second  point,  further 
Fedei-al  encroachment  or  ill-advised 
State  action  will  only  seiTc  to  restrict 
the  fi*eedom  of  a  doctor  to  decide  from 
whom  and  in  what  way  he  will  insure 
himself.  It  will  further  penalize  those 
doctod-s  in  "low  risk"  ai-eas  and  specialties 
by  making  them  support  those  doctors  in 
"iilgh  risk"  ai-eas  and  specialties.  Most 
importantly  though,  it  does  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  but  only  to  cover 
it  up  with  taxpayer's  money  and  newly 
devised  "doctora'  taxes." 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  propo.sa]s 
ahready  made  at  the  Federal  level  wliich 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  crisis. 


The  short-(*:rm  proposal  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  reinsurance  corporation 
to  back  up  the  private  Insiu-ance  com- 
panies with  taxpa  vet's'  dollars.  It  takes 
no  astute  observer  to  .see  that  this  feeble 
suggestion  in  no  way  addre.s.ses  itself  to 
the  issues  involved. 

Federal  involvement  in  any  reinsur- 
ance scheme  would  only  be  "throwing 
sood  money  after  bad"  in  a  stopgap 
solution  of  guaranteed  high  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  with  little  or  no  chance  of 
even  initial  success.  It  would  also  pro- 
\-ide  a  disincentive  to  the  States  to  es- 
(-xblish  programs  which  would  fit  Uieir 
specific  needs. 

John  Tovey.  a.'-sistaiit  dean  at  the  Del- 
aware Law  School,  in  examing  this  pos- 
sibility noted  that: 

It  offerb  nu  real  answers  and  the  sureiy 
of  lurther  state  (or  federal)  interference 
in  medical  care, "  Ijecuuse  "there  Is  nothing 
lo  indicate  that  any  government  agency  can 
perform  these  functions  (Investments  and 
reinvestments  to  secure  adequate  operatin.; 
rnpital)  better  ttian  a  private  Insurer." 

He  went  on  to  <ite  the  accompanying 
liigher  bureaticratic  casts  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  physician-patient  confiden- 
tial relationship. 

Another  populnr  solution"  is  tlie  no- 
fault  concept  of  insurance  fame.  Its  chief 
iu  tribute  once  again  Ls  that  it  ignores 
the  problem.  It  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
ciisis  by  eliminating  malpractice.  It^* 
hope  of  solvinp  the  problem  Is  accom- 
panied by  fantastic  amoimts  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  Presumably  anyone  who  whs 
not  100  percent  sati.sfled  with  his  medi- 
cal progress  could  file  a  claim.  The  costs 
would  be  ine.stimable,  and  the  refusal 
to  place  responsibility  or  to  detemdne 
neglect  would  reflect  adversely  on  the 
medical  profession.  No  physician  should 
be  forced  to  carry  tlie  stigma  of  a  "no- 
fault"  claim  raised  with  no  recourse  to 
proving  his  ability.  Purthei-more  no  in- 
centive exists  to  raise  the  quality  of  care 
in  a  no-fault  s.vstem. 

■Workman's  compensation"  has  also 
been  the  model  for  proposed  legislation. 
Basically  it  would  provide  for  those  who 
had  no  health  msurance  and  could  not 
prove  neglect  in  order  to  win  a  malprac- 
tice awai'd.  Once  again  it  necessarily 
avoids  the  controversial  issues  and  thus 
fails  to  solve  the  problem.  It  substitutes 
the  Government  and  yom-  and  my  tax 
dollars  for  the  insurance  company's.  It 
effectively  eliminates  malpractice  insur- 
ance from  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  latter  two  approaches  avoid  tlie 
critical  issues  of  the  crisis  and  slmpUsti- 
cally  hope  to  solve  the  problems  from 
which  individuals  suffer  by  papering  it 
over  with  increased  taxes.  It  also  lumps 
together  the  problems  of  malpractice 
and  maloccurrence  which  is  unfair  to 
doctors.  It  jeopardizes  the  reputation  of 
the  whole  medical  profession  by  refusing 
to  determine  negligence  or  inability. 

It  is  simply  not  possible  to  avoid  this 
problem  in  order  to  .solve  it.  Bureaucratic 
.solutions  and  rhetoric  will  never  delve 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  These  pro- 
posed solutions  are  unfair  to  both  the 
taxpayer  who  will  be  forced  to  support 
them  and  the  medical  pixjfession  whose 
reputation  will  fail  along  with  their  per- 
.sonal  freedoms. 
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It  Is  not  possible  either  to  command 
State  behavior  according  to  a  FMeral 
directive.  The  issue  of  malpractice, 
though  important  in  all  States,  is  not 
the  same  in  all  States  and  thus  to  com- 
mand the  States  to  conform  to  some  min- 
^mt-.m  level  would  be  counterproductive 
l>y  removing  incentives  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  State-by-state  experimentation. 

For  a  moment  let  us  stop  and  consider 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  Common- 
aexise  tells  us  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Government  as  administrator  and  regu- 
lator. It  is  seen  in  the  social  secuiity  sys- 
tem, the  post  office,  the  railroads.  Spe- 
cifically in  the  cai,e  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  his- 
tory of  failure  in  their  attempted  admin- 
istration of  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  can  only  bode  ill  for  any  fur- 
ther governmental  tovolvement  in  the 
health  care  field. 

If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  it  will 
be  necessary  for-us  to  return  to  the  ideals 
of  a  free  enteiprise  economy  and  per- 
sonal liberty  upon  whifh  our  Nation  vas 
founded. 

Let  us  as  legislators  i-epres-ent  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  and  find 
a  solution  not  in  Government  largesse 
but  to  the  strenfrth  and  Kenitis  of  our 
American  Federal  .system  :nsd  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


THE  I'ROPOSED  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION AND  CONVERSION  ACT  IS 
A  RECIPE  FOR  SHORTAGES  AND  IS 
COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiuse.  the  gentle- 
man from  N6w  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Rouse  passed  the  so-called  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Conversion  Act,  sending  It 
to  the  Senate  for  Its  deliberation. 

I  opposed  that  bill  because  I  believe  Its 
provisions  to  be  a  i-ecipe  for  shortages 
and  to  be  counterproductive. 

We  had  nearly  10  day's  time  devoted  to 
Its  floor  consideration,  and  a  staggeringly 
high  160  amendments  were  propo-sed  with 
many  offered  and  accepted. 

Somethtog  must  be — and  here  is — very 
wrong  with  a  bill  which  needs  that  much 
work  and  that  many  changes  after  it  has 
been  to  committee  for  nearly  6  months. 

Tills  bin.  should  it  become  law,  would 
be  counterproductive  to  our  national 
goals  of  assurtog  an  adequate  supply  of 
domestic  energy  soiures.  overcomtog  our 
economic  slump  and  aUeviattog  Its  high 
unemployment,  reducing  the  role  of  gov- 
emxnent  to  the  economic  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  recovertog  natural  energy  sup- 
plies with  the  least  amount  of  disrup- 
tion to  our  environment. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  never  bec9me  law. 

THIS  BILL  JEOPAII0IZF..S  JOBS 

A  foimdatlon  stone  of  America's  mate- 
rial prosperity  has  been  Its  abundance 
of  natural  resources,  and  adequate  en- 
ergy resources  have  provided  us  with  the 
meafs  for  developing  all  other  resohrces. 
We  have  had  an  abundance  of  running 
water,  coal,  oil  and  gas  to  mine,  trans- 
port, refine  process,  and  manufacture.  In 
the  process  we  have  produced  a  quantity 
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alty.  if  you  will — was  strid  en  from  \bt 
bill— even  though  it  could  still  be  In- 
eluded  on  the  Senate  sic  e  and  even 
though  it  could  still  beco:  ae  law— but 
there  are  other  pro\lsions  which  hurt 
these  jobs  too  that  still  re  mam  in  the 
bill.  Tlicre  are,  of  course,  t  le  quota  re- 
strictions, and  one  can  rest  assured  that 
If  there  is  not  enough  oil  ai  id  gas,  there 
will  be  fewer  car  purchases.  There  is  also 
the  gasoline  efficiency  taj — a  tax  on 
automobiles  geared  to  the  n  iles  per  gal- 
lon they  get  in  gasoline  (onsumptioa 
This  is  offered  to  us  as  a  tax  on  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer,  but  d  )  not  believe 
it  for  one  moment.  Only  th  j  people  pay 
taxes,  and  this  tax  on  the  n  lanufacturer 
will  be  passed  directly  to  t  le  purchaser 
in  the  form  of  a  higher  cost  or  the  auto- 
mobile. Higher  auto  price  mean  less 
purchases,  and  less  pmcluses  mean  a 
loss  of  jobs,  something  oi  r  depi-essed 
auto  industry  does  not  n(  ed.  nor  our 
Nation. 

Look  al.^o  at  the  impact  oi  inflation  on 
our  economy.  Inflation  was  the  singlest 
biggest  factor  in  creating  t  le  recession. 
But,  the  impact  of  the  quoti  system  and 
so-called  efficiency  taxes  will  be  Infla- 
tionary. If  there  is  not  eno  igh  gas  and 
oil  available,  demand  exc  seds  supply, 
Wlien  demand  exceeds  supi  ly,  prices  go 
up.  That  is  inflationary.  Tie  efficiency 
tax  will  push  up  the  cost  )f  cars,  and 
that  will  be  inflationary.  Ap  )arently,  the 
need  to  control  inflation  do  ;s  not  apply 
to  energy  causes  of  infiatic  a.  And,  im- 
posing a  quota  will  not  drl  re  down  the 
(*sts  of  foreign  oil.  To  the  contrary,  it 
will  force  the  foreign  prod  icers  to  ask 
for  more  dollars  per  barrel  to  order  to 
maintain  their  own  tocome,  The  imme- 
diate inflationary  impact  w  11  also  have 
a  ripple  effect  through  the  economy,  as 
the  higher  costs  of  basic  oil  and  gas  will 
be  passed  on  as  higher  cos  ts  for  items 
manufactured  or  deUvered  b  r  tliem. 

With  the  imposition  of  qu  }tas,  we  can 
rest  assured  that  our  Natl(  n's  refinery 
capacity  will  grtod  to  a  hiJt.  New  re- 
fineries wUl  simply  not  be  b  lilt,  because 
we  are  aware  that  domestic  ]  iroduction is 
going  down.  No  corporatloi  will  Invest 
in  construction  of  a  refinery-  -the  cheap- 
est of  which  now  run  $500  to  $600  million 
and  can  run  up  to  nearly  $2  billion— 
when  it  is  not  assured  of  m  adequate 
supply  of  ci-ude  to  refine.  H(  re  again,  we 
are  talkhig  about  jobs — ^jo  m  for  con- 
struction of  the  refineries  ai  d  their  sub- 
seciuent  operations — as  well  as  the  jobs 
dependent  on  maiutaiuin;  adequate 
fuels. 

THIS    BILL,    JEOPAKDUIES    OUR    FVl  ORE   SECUUTT 

By  imposmg  a  quota  syst  !m  upon  ua. 
we  will  leave  to  the  rest  of  th  j  todustrlal- 
ized  nations  of  the  world  the  oil  and 
gas  now  foimd  to  other  proc  ucing  coun- 
trie.s — the  Middle  East,  Verezuela,  and 
Canada.  We  will  be  forced  to  use  our 
own  supplies.  More  accura'  ely  put,  we 
will  be  forced  to  use  up  our  (  wn  suppllet. 

This  bill  has  been  charact  trized  as  the 
"Dram  America  First  Bill."  because  the 
quotas  would  force  us  to  use  up  our  owa 
supplies.  I  ^hink  that  Is  an  ipt  descilp* 
tlon. 

The  Federal  Energy  Ad  olnlstratloa 


has  Informed  us  that  ther »  are  aboat 
4.000  days  of  known  reserv*  s  of  oil  left 


In  this  coimtry — about  11  years.  If  we 
add  to  those  known  reserves,  flat,  all 
the  oil  on  the  Alaskan  slopes;  second,  all 
the  oil  beUeved  to  be  lying  off  the  Outer 
Continents  Shelf;  and  last,  all  the  oil 
we  hope  is  here  but  is  yet  undiscovered — 
we  still  will  have  only  about  35  years  of 
oiL  Think  atout  those  two  figures  for  a 
minute — 11  years  at  worst,  35  years  at 
best— and  one  should  see  quite  graphic- 
ally in  what  a  situation  this  bill  will  place 
us. 

What  kind  of  position  are  we  putthig 
the  United  States  to,  as  far  as  our  future 
is  concerned?  We  will  not  be  able  to  run 
our  plants,  to  transpoit  goods,  to  oper- 
ate cars,  or  to  do  anythtog  else  dependent 
on  oil  and  gas  or  their  by-products.  This 
is  no  conjured  up  prediction.  That  35- 
year  estimate  is  provided  through  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  agency 
charged  with  knowtog.  We  will  not  even 
have  enough  fuel  to  defend  ourselves.  In 
short,  we  are  subjecttog  ourselves  to  un- 
told pressures.  It  would  make  the  Arab 
blackmail  of  1973-74  look  like  a  mere 
picnic.  It  would  be  much,  much  worse. 

What  worse  position  could  we  get  our- 
selves in  than  to  use  up  our  most  precious 
natmal  resources  before  and  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  tlian  we  should  be  ex- 
hausting it?  If  we  put  on  these  quotas,  It 
is  the  only  result  which  Is  possible. 

The  whole  idea  that  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  industrial  Nation  to  the  world 
can  or  should  attempt  to  make  itself 
self-sufficient  in  all  forms  of  energy 
through  writing  off  all  the  vast  oil  re- 
serves in  other  nations  smacks  of  an  iso- 
lationism that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
American  spirit.  It  sets  forces  into  mo- 
tion which  could  trigger  panic  reactions, 
when  supplies  become  crucially  short.  It 
certainly  does  notliing  for  the  cause  of 
peace. 

We  might  as  well  forget  stockpiling 
strategic  reserves  of  oil,  for  with  a  quota 
system  in  place,  we  m  -t  decrease  our 
Imports,  even  though  domestic  produc- 
tion is  gotog  down  too.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  surplus  to  put  toto  strategic  re- 
serves, all  oil  and  gas  would  have  to  go 
to  meet  immediate  demands. 

Quotas  also  lead  to  concentration  to 
the  oil  and  gas  todustries,  and  this  is  not 
consistent  with  consumer  interests.  The 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
gave  us  statistics  last  week— not  opto- 
ions— on  the  consequences  of  oil  quotas 
on  corporate  concentration.  During  the 
10  years  of  the  last  quota  system,  the 
effects  in  New  England  were  to  reduce 
the  number  of  deepwater  reftoed  petro- 
leum product  wholesalers  from  22  to  6, 
to  reduce  the  todependent's  share  of  the 
wholesale  fuel  oil  market  from  70  per- 
cent to  40  percent,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Independent  retail  heattog 
on  distributors  from  over  4,000  to  2,400. 
Quotas,  thus,  have  the  proven  effect  of 
being  anticompetitive,  and  the  consum- 
ers range  of  choice  is  narrowed. 

In  short,  a  quota  is  a  self-imposed 
«»bargo— and  aU  the  consequences  will 
oe  the  same,  just  as  If  the  Arab  States 
n»a  Imposed  another  total  oU  embargo 
"poo  us, 

COMPULSORY   HIGHER  PRICES  DO   NOT  DRIVE 
•OWM    CONSmCFTIOIf 

.  J^^."?^""P"<»"  *^at  taxes,  penalties. 
»iw  higher  prices  for  fuels  drive  down 
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consumption  Is  not  supported  by  the 
facts. 

Higher  taxes — and  thus  higher  costs — 
have  been  imposed  on  such  commodities 
as  alcohol  and  tobacco.  They  have  not 
decreased  consumption. 

We  are  paying  higher  prices  for  gaso- 
line and  other  crude  oil  derivatives.  Con- 
sumption has  not  declined.  After  the 
President  imposed  the  first  $1  per  barrel 
tariff,  consumption  dropped  .some.  After 
2  months,  it  was  back  to  its  previous 
level.  We  are  consumtog  more  now  than 
we  did  last  year  this  time,  and  as  we 
come  out  of  the  recession,  we  will  con- 
.sume  even  more.  The  reason  Ls  because 
of  the  alternative  to  level  or  increased 
consTimption.  People  ai*e  willing  to  pay 
more  to  inbure  jobs,  production,  and  our 
way  of  life. 

With  these  facts  clearly  before  us, 
domestic  production  ought  to  be  stimu- 
lated, but  this  bill  does  nothing  to  pro- 
duce new  supplies  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  more  rea- 
sons why  this  bill  should  not  become  law, 
but  time  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with 
each  of  them. 

I  think  what  I  have  outlined — counter- 
productive to  assuring  adequate  supphes 
of  domestic  energy,  overcoming  our  eco- 
nomic slump  and  alienating  high  unem- 
ployment, reducing  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  our  economic  lives,  and  recover- 
ing natural  energy  suppUes  with .  the 
least  amount  of  dismption  to  the  envi- 
ronment— ^show  why  this  bill  should 
never  become  law.  But,  we  do  not  have 
to  acquiesce  In  the  status  quo. 

I  believe  the  most  effective  fuel  con- 
servation device  is  to  remove  Govern- 
ment toterference  and  to  place  greater 
reliance  on  the  price  mechanism  of  the 
marketplace.  This  will  result  in  three  im- 
mediate benefits: 

First,  tocentives  to  conserve;  second. 
Incentives  to  produce;  and  last,  tocen- 
tives to  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energy. 

Encouraging  maximum  domesllb  (en- 
ergy production  must  be  our  prime  con- 
cern. From  experience  we  know  that  the 
pricing  mechanism  of  the  free  market  is 
the  most  equitable,  economical  and  pro- 
ductive way  to  allocate  scarce  resources. 
In  the  broad  overview  of  options,  our 
alternatives  are,  at  best,  limited.  Regu- 
lation of  oil  and  gas  against  deregula- 
tion; rationing  against  supply  and  de- 
mand; Import  tariffs,  taxes,  fees,  or 
quotas  against  tax  incentives  and  disin- 
centives for  domestic  and  foreign  energy 
Investments,  respectively.  These  are  the 
major  points  of  contention,  and  the  ma- 
jor points  to  be  decided  In  the  formula- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
energy. 

Increased  Federal  controls  would 
probably  force  the  Federal  Government 
to  impose  a  quota  to  limit  Imported  oil. 
as  a  readily  availahle  means  of  forcing 
domestic  market  mvestment  in  both  new 
and  old  energy  sources.  Even  with  this 
negative  incentive,  the  bulk  of  costly  re- 
search and  development  would  still  have 
to  come  from  tlie  Federal  GovemmenL 
Price  controls  would  also  be  Imposed  to 
prevent  the  reduced  oil  supply  from  fore- 
tog  the  price  out  of  reach.  Rationing,  to 
allocate  avaUable  supplies  would  tlien 
almost  certainly  follow. 


With  an  import  fee,  fanport  quota, 
and/or  rationing  to  effect — even  If 
coupled  wit^  corporate  tax  incentives 
and  "plowbacks"  for  energy  related  to- 
vestments — consumer  prices  would  not 
reflect  accurately  the  limited  supply  and 
large  demand  for  oil  products,  and  thus, 
the  investable  capital  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 

There  is  no  question  that  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  and  decon- 
trol of  domestic  oil  will  result  In  higher 
prices  at  first.  However,  it  Is  important  to 
note  that  the  mcreased  cost  at  the  well- 
head represents  only  20  peroent  of  the 
total  cost  of  gas  at  the  burner  tip.  The 
estimated  increase  that  I  see  as  most 
realistic  is  about  10  percent  at  Its  peak. 
With  decontrols — combined  with  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  foreign  Investment  tax 
credits  and  with  windfall  profit  taxes  on 
any  additional  profits  not  reinvested  In 
energy  development — individuals  and 
bustoesses  would  be  deciding  which  uses 
of  energy  should  be  reduced  or  forgone, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 
Continued  regulation,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  effectively  drive  the  price  up  as  it 
caused  greater  dependence  on  imported 
liquefied  natural  and  on  synthetic  nat- 
ural gas. 

Tlie  experiences  we  have  had  to  the 
past  several  years  with  Federal  regula- 
tions and  controls  on  the  pricing  sj'stem 
in  the  free  mai-ket — the  failures  asso- 
ciated with  the  Federal  bureaucracies  to- 
efficient  and  anticompetitive  toterference 
with  supply  and  demand— leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  decontrols  are  the 
key  to  effective  domestic  energy  recovery. 

Because  I  strongly  support  deregula- 
tion as  the  most  positive  means  to  estab- 
lish energy  priorities.  I  believe  better  al- 
ternatives exist  to  the  import  and  pro- 
posed excise  tax  on  domestic  crude.  First, 
deregulation  will  permit  the  price  of  oil 
to  rise.  Combmed  with  a  fee,  tax,  or  quota 
on  Imports,  that  price  would  be  greatly 
accelerated  and  would  place  too  heavy  an 
immediate  burden  on  the  economy.  Cer- 
tainly, western  New  York  would  be  se- 
verely hurt  by  action  of  this  natuie.  Our 
supply  of  Canadian  oil  would  be  reduced 
immediately,  as  would  our  access  to  Arab 
oil  and  domestic  oil. 

I  support  decontrol  of  natural  gas  and 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil.  togetiier  with 
positive  tocentives  for  capital  mvestment 
to  energy  research  and  development.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  the  way  to  per- 
manent energy  recovery. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE  TO  ALASKA 
FOR  DAMAGES  RESUI-TING  FROM 
PIPELINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Undw  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  that 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Immediate 
welfare  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska  and  the 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
Itoe. 

Stoce  the  start  of  the  pipeline  con- 
struction. Alaska  has  found  hej-  roads  de- 
terloratmg  into  impassable  rubble.  ITie 
movement   of   unprecedented  loads  of 
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supplies,  materials,  and  heavy  eciuipment 
over  om-  pioneer  roads  Is  destroying  the 
sparse  State  highway  system. 

As  you  know,  the  State  wiU  not  re- 
( eive  its  revenues  from  the  oil  for  several 
years.  Consequently,  the  State  of  Alaska 
IS  precariously  near  bankruptcy,  and  In 
uo  position  to  reconstruct  and  repair  the 
highway  system  to  accommodate  the 
heavy  duty  loads  of  Alyeska. 

Inasmuch  as  the  timely  completion 
of  the  pipeline  is  a  matter  of  some  na- 
tional ui-gency,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
am  out  of  line  in  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ti-ansportation  to  initiate  meas- 
ures to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
Alaska  for  the  repair  and  i-econ.structIon 
of  the  roads  vital  to  pipeline  construc- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  of  national  inter- 
est and  I  hope  the  House  and  SemUe 
win  concur. 

H.  Co>r.  Rts.  523 
Coucurreut  resolution  req»estiut<  the  .Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  Alaska  for  purposes  of  re- 
pairing and  reconstructing  highways  dam- 
aged by  traffic  resulting  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tran<i-Alas)ca  pipeline 
Whereas  completion  of  tlie  trans-AlnsIcR 
pipeline  is  of  vital  Importaiue  tfl  tlie  national 
interest  In  mitlgatng  the  effects  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis; 

Whereas  consiruf  tion  of  the  ttrtUS-Alaska 
pipeline  Is  an  iuunen.se  project  which  In- 
volves the  movement  of  unprecedented 
amounts  of  supplies,  materiuls,  and  efiuip- 
ment  over  Ala.olian  highways; 

Whereas  the  present  rural  higiiway  system 
la  Alaska  was  not  designed  to  accommodate 
the  ToUime  of  traffic  resulting  from  con- 
struction of  the  trans-AIasJ<a  pipeline; 

Whereas  the  population  of  Alaslca  and  the 
use  of  Its  highways  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  time  of  the  construction  of  such 
highways,  and  both  should  continue  to  In- 
crease in  the  future: 

Whereas  the  highway  conditions  in  Alaslca 
namper  efficient  constructina  and  timely 
completion  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipenne,  and 
Jeoftardlze  the  Uves  of  drivers  and  the  safety 
of  cargoes; 

Whereas  Alaslca  cannot  afford  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  for  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  Its  highways,  particularly  since  rev- 
enues from  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  are  not 
antlcipftted  for  a  number  of  years;  -nd 

Wb«reaa  principles  of  equity  demand  that 
Alaska  not  bear  the  bimlen  of  pipeline  con- 
struction imaided  by  other  States  which  will 
benefit  from  the  trans-AlaskB  pipeline:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Keaolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrijig).  That  the  Secretary 
of  Ttmnsportatlon  is  m-gently  requested  to 
Initiate  such  measures  as  mav  be  necessary 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
Alaska  for  purposes  of  repairing  and  recon- 
structing any  highways  damaged  by  traffic 
resulting  from  the  constniction  of  the  trnns- 
Alaska  pipeline. 
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OSHA  EXEMPTION  FOR  SMALL 
EMPLOYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  minols  <Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row authwlzes  $108  mffllon  to  create 
300  additional  OSHA  enforcement  officer 
positions.  This  will  make  possible  a  much 
more  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law 
than  In  the  past. 
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I  will  offer  an  amendm^it 

.small  firms  from 

until  field  compliance  , 
raltted  to  give  advice  on  .. 
a  service  which  is  now  pr 
The  law  presently  i-equiri. 
pliance  officers  to  issue  cita 
instance  inspections  even  fc  r 
cent  violations  of  regula 
oi  ten  vague  or  ambiguous. 

The  problem,  of  cour)5e 
OSHA  regulations  are  in; 
plpx  and  many  small  ijusii 
not  understand  them  nor  i 
a  consultant  who  can.  T!i 
which  ii   bu-sinessman  nm 
.50!j    pHfiPs    of    line    print 
750,000  \vord.s.  If  you  add 
the  material.s  to  v.hkh  t) 
refer,  the  stf»:'k  of  reiidin:;  rr 
v«.ach  more  than   17  ipVi 
everyone  f grees  th;*!  this 
must  be  changed. 

My    folleague    from    Wi: 
Steh;fp),  who  i.s  a  coauth 
<  upational  Safety   and   . 
1970.  has  noted  tlie  prob 
'  sniHll  bushiessmcn  who  v 
«ome  into  compliance  with 
but  lack  the  technical  staff 
interpret   how   the  .sta 
them."    Accordingly.    Mr. 
bf-en  a  vigorous  proiionent 
to  provide  oiLsite 
employers  and  many   of 
ported  his  proposals. 

The  gentleman  from  New 
Daniklsi,   who  chairs   the 
Safety    Sub<-ommittee    Ha; 
that  tlie  .suigle  most  impoi 
of  OSHA  -is  the  uiabihtv 
businessman  to  leani  what 
of  him.-  In  fact.  I  unders 
Committee  on  Edtication 
self  ha.s  endorsed  the  need 
hensive  program  of  onsite  , 
The  Department  of  Lnboi 
and  for  years  has  been  tr 
way.s,  in  a  sense,  to  circunn 
eral  law  by  funding  State 
who    provide    the    onsite 
which  neither  State  nor 
tors  can  provide.  Yet,  at »,. 
States  provide  any  form  of 
at  all.  And  the  31  states 
none  include  the  heavily  i 
regions  of  Illinois,  New 
vania.  New  Jersey,  and  Ohie 

as  we  vote  to  send  300 

inspectors  into  the  field,  6( 
the  labor  force  will  be  wor 
nesses  located  in  States 
provide  onsite  consultation, 
which  cun-ently  provide  no 
sulfation  are:  Alabama,  At 
ware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, .. 
chusetts,  Mississippi,  Missoui  i 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma.  Ohio.  Penns:,.._ 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Wisconsin 

Though  some  of  these  Sta  es  aie  cur- 
rently negotiating  with  OSI  A  to  begin 
onsite  consultation  programs  tlie  major- 
ity are  not. 

In  those  States  with  OSIiA  approved 
onsite  consultation  progranij,  there  are 
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Without  any  expense, 
ing  this  appropriation  or  „ 
one  dime,  we  can  put  1,150 
.sultants  in  the  field  simply  by 
compliance  officers  to  make 
sulfations  for  small 
87  percent  of  the  OSHA 
of  firms  with  25  or  fewer  _.. 
effect  of  that  one  action  w 
matlc. 

For  Congre.=;s  to  continue 
the  hiring  of  additional 
pie    to   make   compliance 
when  consultation  does  not 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  AFL-CIO  agi-ees  that 
be  onsite  consultation.  So 
tional  Safety  Council.  Even 
istrator   of   OSHA  himself, 
busuiessman,  the  retailers, 
unanimous. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to 

clock  or  repeal  OSHA ^_., 

titled  to  decent  standardsof 
safety  whether  they  work 
large  plants.  But  tho.se  who 
the  payrolls  and  keep  a  bui 
are  entitled  to  decency  too. 
cannot  afford  to  hire  health 
engineers.  OSHA  officers 

firms  for  the  first  time 

niitted  to  issue  advice  Instead 

This  amendment  will  _.. 
portant  element  of  fairness 
forcement  of  OSHA. 

Here  is  the  text  of  my 

On  page  10,  after  line  22. 

lowing: 

'None  of  the  funds  provided 
.sl\all  be  used  to  formulate  or 
program  under  which  first-insi 
for  violations  must  be  issued  « 
eiiiployiiif;  3.5  or  fewer  persons." 
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FKASER    AND    MONDALE 
I.VTRODUCE  SSI 
PASS  THROUGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper 
prcviou.s  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Minnesota   (Mr. 
ieco;:,ni2cd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.   FBASER.   Mr.   Speaker 
ttstimony  on  Jmie  6  before 

Subcommittee  on  Public  

made  tv.o  ba.sic  recommenda 
cernlnf;  changes  in  the 
curity  income  progiam: 

Fir.st,  that  the  Congress  _ 
all  SSI  recipients  receive  the 

8  peiceiit  cost-of-living 

uled  to  take  effect  on  July  1; 

Second,  that  Congress  __. 
SSI  outreach  program  aimed  _ 
ing  potentially  eligible  recipients 
rolling  them  in  the  program. 

Today,  Senator  Monoale 
introducing  two  bills  which 
plement  my  recommendations 

SSI  PASSTHRODOR 

On  July  1,  SSI  recipients 

will  receive  an  8  percent 

increase  in  benefits.  But,  In  at 

the  States,  this  Federal 

meaninele.ss  for  many,  if  not 
lecipients. 

Those   i-ecipienls   who  

.supplementation   in   addition 
Federal  benefit;^  are  likely  to 
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their  State  grants  have  been  cut  back 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  In- 
crease. Recipients  who  now  receive  $146 
a  month  in  Federal  benefits  and  $20 
a  month  in  State  supplements  will  re- 
ceive an  Sll  increase  in  their  Federal 
payment.  However,  their  State  benefit 
may  be  cut  back  from  $20  to  $d.  As  a 
result,  they  end  up  no  better  of!  tiiau 
they  are  now. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  recipients 
now'  receiving  State  supplementation 
will  come  out  shghtly  ahead.  They  will 
receive  a  4-percent  Increase  In  State 
benefits,  while  the  State  will  recoup  a 
like  amount  by  cutting  its  supplementa- 
tion. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  for  Congress 
to  say  on  tlie  one  Hand  that  it  reccgnizes 
that  tliose  li\ing  on  low  incomes  need 
to  have  their  benefits  increased  to  reflect 
rises  in  living  costs,  aiid  then  on  the  other 
hand,  to  allow  these  Federal  dollars  to 
have  the  effect  of  enriching  State  treas- 
uries while  leavhig  SSI  recipients  finan- 
cially URj^rotected  and  imaided.  I  caiuiot 
imagine  an  action  by  a  State  legL'Iature 
more  calculated  to  put  in  question  the 
degree  of  ccncevn  it  ha.s  for  the  citizens 
cf  its  State. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  today  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation which  will  require  States  to 
pass  through  the  full  8-percent  Federal 
SSI  increase,  unless  a  State  specifically 
legislates  to  cut  its  State  implementa- 
tion level.  Tills  is  the  language  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  8217. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  as- 
pects of  SSI  which,  after  tho  program's 
first  year  and  a  half  of  operation,  are  In 
need  of  reform.  The  large  number  of  bills 
en  SSI  introduced  in  this  Congress  re- 
flects the  concern  of  Members.  We  are 
also  aware  that  some  of  these  bills  con- 
tain passthrough  provisions.  However, 
our  purpose  today,  is  to  emphasize  a  leg- 
islative problem  we  think  dcsei-ves  the 
highest  priority  for  action,  and  to  offer 
another  approach  to  the  problem  for 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  House 
and  Senate  committees,  in  submitting 
this  proposal,  my  personal  commitment 
to  a  full  passthi-oufeh  remains  un- 
changed. 

According  to  inf  ormo  tion  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, as  of  mid-May  only  eight 
States— Califoniia,  Idaho,  Mauie,  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
and  Washington— have  decided  to  pass- 
through  the  full  Federal  increase.  Five 
other  States — Hawaii,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  and  Rhode  Island— have  de- 
cided thus  far,  to  provide  a  partial  pass- 
through,  or  small  parallel  hicrease  In 
State  supplements.  Eighteen  States — 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  In- 
diana. Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Wiscon- 
sin. Wyoming,  Vlrghiia,  West  Virginia. 
Texas  Hill  provide  no  passtlirough;  and 
20  others — Alaska,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Illinois.  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshue,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico.  New  York,  North  Dakota. 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Utah— have  not  yet  decided 


what  they  will  do.  This  will  mean  that 
approximately  791,000  recipients  of  fed- 
erally administered  State  SSI  supfde- 
ments  In  24  States  and  236,000  recfj^te 
of  State  administered  State  supplements 
in  18  States,  will  not  benefit  from  the 
Federal  cost-of-living  increa.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Congress, 
if  it  is  to  be  honest  with  the  American 
people,  must  provide  the  legislative 
mechanism  which  would  create  the  op- 
portunity for  a  passthrou^  for  all  SSI 
recipients  who  receive  supplementation. 
All  but  eight  States  could  pass  along  the 
full  amount  of  the  Federal  increase 
without  any  additional  outlays  required 
from  either  the  State  or  tlie  Federal 
Government.  A  full  passthrough  In  most 
places  would  mean  merely  that  States 
could  not  cut  back  their  outlays  at  the 
expense  of  the  recipients. 

I  kiio'.v  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
State  supplementation  should  be  of  no 
concern  to  the  Federal  Govenunent. 
When  we  orginally  enacted  the  supple- 
mental .security  income  program  In  1972, 
we  may  have  thought  that  we  were  cre- 
ating a  Federal  program  with  one  uni- 
form benefit  level  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  However,  I  tliink  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  most  recipients  live  in  States 
where  benefits  are  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  shared  Federal-State  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  continue  to  argue  over 
whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States  have  the  primary  responsibiiity 
for  raising  benefits,  the  on?y  losers  will 
lie  the  recipients. 

SSI    or TRI.  \C  H 

The  second  bill  Senator  MoNUAtt  and 
I  are  introducing  today  is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting a  basic  failing  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram— the  fact  tliat  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  operation,  recent  estimates  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
SSA.  indicate  that  only  about  4  million 
out  of  approximately  7  million  potential 
recipients  are  now  receiving  benefits. 

Supplemental  .security  income  Is  an 
entitlement.  People  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive benefits  if  they  are  eUgible.  Yet 
millions  of  potentially  eligible  recipients 
may  not  even  know  that  the  program 
exists.  In  Minnesota,  only  about  40.000 
out  of  an  estimated  120,000  potential 
beneficiaries  cun-ently  participate  in  the 
program.  * 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  inherent  in  starting 
any  new  Federal  assistance  program,  it 
seems  apparent  that  without  sufficient 
effort  and  funds  devoted  to  outreach,  the 
public  will  not  know  that  it  is  entitled 
to  benefits,  thus  dooming  any  program 
to  fall  short  of  its  objectives. 

The  Fraser-Mondale  bill  is  an  effort 
to  make  sure  that  eligible  individuals 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Recent  successful  court  chal- 
lenges to  the  adequateness  of  the  food 
stamp  outreach  progi-am  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultiffe  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  outreach  legis- 
lation to  be  more  specific  and  demanding 
than  the  generally  vague  provisions  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  (7  U.S.C.  sec 
2019(e)  (5>>.  Om-  biU  responds  to  this 
need. 

Under  our  bill,  the  Social  Secmlty 
Administration   would  be   required   to 


imdertake  a  comprehensive  SSI  out- 
reach. Information,  and  referral  program. 
SSA  would  be  required  to  provide  infor- 
matloa  concerning  the  eligibility  require- 
ments  for  SSI  by  employing  the  media, 
as  well  as  certain  specified  public  welfare 
and  social  service  agencies.  Social  se- 
curity woidd  have  the  authority  to  con- 
tract with  State  and  local  welfare  depart- 
ments end  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  implement  the  outreach  require- 
ments of  the  bill,  and  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress at  lea^t  once  every  6  months  on 
the  nrogiess  and  accomplishments  of  the 
outieach  piyjgram. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  is. 
I  thii'.k.  illustrated  by  two  groups  of  re- 
cipients which  have  been  written  off  by 
SSA  as  unreachable.  One  of  these  groups 
is  those  people  who  stand  to  gain  only 
a  few  dollars  under  SSI.  SSA  brieves 
that  t)ie.<e  people  have  decided  that  it 
js  iJimply  not  worth  the  effort  to  apply 
for  such  small  benefits.  While  I  do  not 
deny  that  this  may  be  the  case  In  many 
instances,  J  do  not  feel  these  potential 
beneficiaries  should  be  disregarded. 
Often,  people  in  thi.<!  category  do  not 
reahze  that  their  receipt  of  public  assist- 
anrc.  no  matter  how  small.  automatlcallT 
makes  them  eUgible  for  medicaid  bene- 
iit.s.  In  fact,  in  15-,States.  only  perrons 
receiving  public  a^istance  are  eligible 
ior  medicaid. 

Aiiother  underserved  group  consists  of 
blind  and  disabled  children  who  became 
eUgible  for  Federal  income  support  for 
the  first  time  as  a  result  of  the  1972  act. 
SSI  participation  rates  for  children  in 
most  States  is  minlscule.  In  Minnesota, 
for  example,  only  490  disabled  and  34 
blind  children  were  receiring  SSI  bene- 
fits as  of  February  1975.  We  have  no  re- 
liable estimates  of  the  number  of  po- 
tentially eligible  children  in  our  State, 
but  It  is  clear  that  there  are  far  more 
than  34  blind  children  in  the  entire  State 
who  would  qualify  for  benefits. 

I  i-ecognlze  that  the  low  participation 
rates  for  children  are  due  in  part  to  ad- 
ministrative problems  with  the  program. 
Nevertheles.s^  a  coordinated  outreach 
program  can.  and  should,  identify  those 
children  who  can  be  helped. 

Finally,  my  colleagues  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  I  have  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a 
State-by-state  study  of  SSI  outreach  so 
that  we  will  have  more  reliable  data  by 
which  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent and  future  outreach  efforts.  I  have 
also  asked  GAO  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
SSI  Alert  project  conducted  by  the  Red 
Cross  for  SSA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  In  the 
weeks  ahead,  more  of  our  colleagues  will 
join  in  cosponsoring  both  these  pieces 
of  legislation,  and  that  Congress  wiU 
move  forward  to  strengtlien  the  SSI  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  clearly  will  con- 
tinue %o  have  a  ma.1or  impact  on  the  lives 
of  millions  of  our  mo.st  needy  citizens.  . 


THE  NARCOTICS  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  CMr.  ^Titrphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  mini.te«. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  this  special  order 
witli  my  colleagues  who  have  labored  for 
years  to  bring  the  narcotics  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
country's  leaders.  My  remarks  are  not  an 
attack  on  the  general  theme  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  crime.  In  fact,  I  might 
begin  by  commenting  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  its  more  positive  points. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  idva  of  im- 
posing rea.sonable  mandatoi-y  minimum 
sentences.  I  agree  that  criminals  should 
know  with  .some  certainty  that  a  convic- 
tion for  armed  robbery,  hijacking  and 
kidnapping  will  bring  them  a  specified 
number  of  years  in  jail  without  proba- 
tion. I  also  agree  that  our  .sentencing 
procedures  are  often  inadequttU-,  erratic 
and  inconsistent  and,  further,  that  there 
is  a  desperate  need  for  rethuiking  Federal 
statutes  wluch  only  serve  to  conipliiate 
our  criminal  justice  system. 

But  overhauling  \  he  system  and  keep- 
ing criminals  in  jail  will  not  wipe  out 
crime  in  this  country.  This  R)rd  mes- 
sage was  billed  as  a  program  to  combat 
crime  but  when  it  came  to  addressing 
the  coimection  between  crime  and  narco- 
tics, the  President  devoted  a  mere  three 
paragraphs  to  the  discussion. 

The  President  admitied  that  drug 
habits  cfwt  $15  billion  in  .•sfulen  property 
to  support.  He  .said  he  wa.>  committed  to 
supporting'  a  sUduk  Fedi  lal  Drug  En- 
forcement Admini.'itrarion.  He  said  he 
recognized  the  need  lor  wliat  he  called 
••compa.^sionate"  tre:itm«!nt  and  rehabili- 
tation for  the  addicted.  He  concluded  by 
saying  tiiat  his  Doine.stic  Coiuicil  would 
take  a  look  at  all  aspeci.s  of  the  Federal 
attack  on  drug.s  to  insure  tliat  "our  pro- 
gram.s,  policie.s.  and  laws  are  appropri- 
ate and  etfective."  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  such  an  inve.stlgaUon  could 
guarantee  anything  of  the  sort. 

President  Nixon  declared  war  on  drugs 
in  1971,  but  creating  agencies  and  staff- 
ing them  with  experts  does  not  mean 
you  are  solving  a  problem.  People  like 
Peter  Rodino,  Lester  Wol»p.  Charlie 
Rancel.  and  myself  labored  long  and 
hard  to  convince  Uie  admiuistraUon  of 
the  importance  of  the  1972  Turkish  ban 
on  opium.  Wlien  it  became  clear  that 
Turkey  was  considering  lifting  the  ban, 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
refused  to  personally  intervene  with  a 
plea  for  a  reconsideration. 

The  same  administration  which  prided 
Itself  on  personal  diplomacy  stood  by 
and  watched  while  the  Tmkish  Govern- 
ment resumed  its  planting  of  popples. 
The  Ford  administration  has  continued 
the  poUcy  of  accepthig  the  Turks'  deci- 
sion and  somehow  beUevlng  it  will  not 
mean  the  renewed  flow  of  drugs  from 
that  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tone  of 
Secretai-y  Kissinger's  address  last  eve- 
ning in  Atlanta  to  the  SouUiern  Council 
on  International  and  Public  Affairs  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  set  limits 
a.s  to  how  far  America  will  be  pushed  by 
her  "allies."  He  warned  countries  thieat- 
enhig  to  pull  out  of  U.8.  treaty  commit- 
ments if  they  dp  not  get  their  own  way: 
that  their  tactic^  will  backfU-e.  They  will 
simply  find  themselves  without  our  sup- 
port in  the  end. 
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LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATl  JNS  AND 
THE  U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temport ,  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t  le  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
very  concerned  with  the  effe<ts  of  the 
unemployment  crisis  on  the  [J.S.  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  Sei-vic  i  has  the 
potential  of  playing  a  vital  ro  e  in  eas- 
ing the  burden  of  the  recesslox  .  But,  the 
Service  can  only  fulfill  this  potential 
with  adequate  staff  and  f tuidli  g.  As  this 
recession  grows  longer,  it  is  ess^tial  that 
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congress  support  Uie  functions  of  Uie 
Employment  Service. 

However,  I  was  particularly  disturbed 
by  action  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
recently  took  in  cutting  needed  funding 
to  the  U.S.  Employment  Sei-vice.  Last 
fall  Congress  passed  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  that 
included  an  additional  $18.5  million  to 
increase  stafiBng  levels  for  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  Due  to  vague  wording  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  last  fall,  however,  tlie  Dspart- 
nient  of  Labor  determined  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  maintain  the  lower 
staffing  levels  that  existed  at  that  time. 

This  determination  was  unfortunate 
in  view  of  tne  demands  that  the  recession 
has  placed  upon  the  Emi^loyment  Serv- 
ice. In  addition  to  fulfilling  placement 
functions,  the  Employment  Service  must 
also  act  as  a  guarantee  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  offices  that  claim- 
ants are  actively  pursuing  work  in  order 
to  qualify  for  unemployment  c  impensa- 
tion. 

The  Employment  Service  staff  levels 
had  been  reduced  from  30,647  positions 
in  1973  to  28,658  positions  in  November 
1974.  In  addition,  the  budget  request  orig- 
inally asked  for  funding  for  only  27,300 
positions  for  fiscal  .vear  1976. 1  find  these 
cutbacks  unconscionable  in  view  of  the 
current  unemiiojTnent  rate  ol  9.2  per- 
cent and  the  long  lines  in  overworked, 
understaffed  employment  offices.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  hcl;)  the  unem- 
ployed find  meaninjffiil  woik.  and  cut- 
backs in  needed  employment  services  run 
directly  counter  to  such  a  priority. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  recommendation  in 
H.R.  8069  to  reestablish  the  fiscal  year 
1974  staffing  levels  of  30.000  man-years. 
I  am  also  pleased  with  tlie  specific  dec- 
laration of  purpose  that  is  included  in 
the  committee  report  on  tliis  bill.  There 
can  be  no  mistaking  tliat  the  additional 
funding  that  the  committee  has  provided 
in  this  bill  is  to  revitalize  the  Employ- 
ment Service  by  recreating  the  nearly 
3,000  needed  positions  tliat  the  Service 
was  reduced  by  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  hope  that  should  this  bill  come  to 
conference,  that  the  conferees  will  be 
sui-e  to  include  such  specific  language  In 
their  report.  We  cannot  tolerate  another 
abuse  of  congressional  intent. 


THE  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
CONVERSION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dkin.'^n) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  last 
2  weeks  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  debating  an  alternative  energy 
program  to  the  one  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford.  Tlie  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  Conversion  Act  of  1975,  H.R. 
6860.  represents  a  compUcated  piece  of 
legislation  which  includes  five  major 
titles.  Due  to  the  complexity  and  the 
length  of  H.R.  6860,  I  would  hke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  describe  briefly  the 
bill  as  enacted  by  the  House  and  to  ex- 
Plain  the  positioas  which  I  arrived  at  in 
the  con.sideration  of  the  bill's  provision. 


TTIXE  I — ^IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  OUi 

As  passed  by  the  House,  title  I  of  the 
energy  bill  imposes  mandatory  oil  im- 
port quotas  of  7  million  barrels  a  day  in 
1975  and  1976.  Thereafter,  the  Import 
quotas  would  restrict  suppUes  of  oil  to 
6.5  million  barrels  for  1977,  6  miUion 
barrels  for  1978.  and  approximately  6.5 
million  barrels  from  that  time  forth.  The 
President  would  have  the  authority  to 
adjust  the  quotas  within  certain  ranges. 

Title  I  also  pro\ides  the  President  with 
tlie  authority  to  impose  energy  tariffs 
ranging  up  to  10  percent  on  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  ex- 
isting authority,  by  which  he  has  im- 
posed a  $2  per  barrel  tariff,  would  be  re- 
pealed. The  existing  fees  of  $2.21  on 
crude  oil  and  SI. 23  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts would  be  ended  if  H.R.  6860  be- 
comes law,  offset  somewhat  by  the  House 
enacted  10  percent  tariff  authoi'ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  grave  reservations 
with  respect  to  tlie  imposition  of  oil  im- 
port quotas  caused  me  to  oppose  this 
provision  of  the  energy  bill.  N^  experi- 
ence with  previou.s  oil  import  quota  pro- 
grams which  operated  from  1959 
through  1973  has  convinced  me  that  this 
system  could  jeopardize  the  economic 
set-ujity  of  not  jast  New  England,  but 
the  country  as  a  whole.  These  previous 
programs  kept  supj^hes  tight,  prices 
hish,  comjietition  muted,  and  made  the 
oil  companies  wealthy  at  the  experu'^e  of 
tlie  consumer. 

Tlie  quotas'  major  advantage  sup- 
posedly lies  in  the  fact  that  tliey  keep 
prices  down  for  fuel  while  not  signifi- 
cantly cutting  needed  energy  supplies. 
However,  by  restricting  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies it  is  my  opinion  that  prices  will  al- 
most inevitably  have  to  rise.  Demand 
will  increase  for  heating  and  residual 
fuels,  and  I  lear  that  shortages  will  oc- 
cur. In  shoi  t.  quiitas  do  not  allow  for  eco- 
nomic lecovery  and  growth — tliey  are 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  problems  which 
we  liave  today,  not  part  of  the  cure. 

The  remaining  section  of  title  I,  Mr. 
Speaker,  abolished  the  oil  tariffs  imposed 
by  President  Ford  while  substituthig  a 
10-percent  tariff  in  its  place.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  vote  to  eliminate  this 
heavy  tax  increase  imposed  by  the  Piesi- 
dent  before  its  implications  were  fully 
miderstood.  Indeed,  if  the  total  energy 
package  proposed  by  the  Pi-esident  were 
eiiacttd  in  full,  the  total  cost  to  con- 
sumers would  be  at  least  $30  billion  hi 
1975  alone.  The  ripple  effect  of  these 
higher  energj'  prices  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  economy  and  would  come 
at  a  time  when  a  recession  has  already 
strangled  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  next  title  of 
H.R.  6860,  I  would  hke  to  make  it  clear 
tliat  the  quotas  provided  for  in  the  bill 
as  passed  would  not  apply  to  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks  or  to  oil  imports  for  any 
strategic  reserves.  I  beUeve  this  is  crucial 
in  the  petrochemical  area  in  particular, 
as  petroleum  supplies  are  absolutely 
needed  in  the  manufacturhig  processes 
of  many  businesses  whose  demands  for 
energy  are  inelastic.  Imposition  of  quotas 
here  could  cause  the  shutdovm  of  major 
plants  which  would  only  exacerbate  our 
current  economic  difficulties. 


TITLE   11 GASOLINE   TAX   PROGRA&t 


Title  n  of  the  original  energy  bill 
would  have  Imposed  a  3-cent-per-gallon 
excise  tax  on  gasoline,  l>eginnuig  in  Jan- 
uary of  1976,  If  consumption  of  gas  con- 
tinued to  rise,  a  ti  igger  mechanism  could 
have  allowed  lor  a  boost  in  the  gas  tax 
of  up  to  20  cents  per  gallon.  The  entire 
gasoline  <  onsci-vation  tax.  however,  was 
stricken  from  H.R.  6860,  and  tlierefore. 
no  additional  tax  on  gasoline  is  called  for 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  tlie  gas  tax  on 
the  grounds  tliat  it  is  regressive  and  im- 
pacts most  on  low-  and  middle-income 
Rroups.  The  rationale  for  this  tax  was 
based  on  tiie  need  to  cut  fuel  consump- 
tion by  making  its  use  more  expensive. 
b\it  its  effect  is  simply  to  punish  those 
who  must  commute  long  distances  or 
spend  a  proportionately  higher  share  of 
theh  earnings  on  gasohne. 

The  inadvisability  of  implementing  a 
gas  tax  is  further  shown  by  studies  which 
indicate  the  tax  is  not  effective  in  bring- 
ing about  energy  savings.  Recently  com- 
pleted analysis  demonstrates  that  a  gas 
tax  and  certainly  not  one  of  this  magni- 
tude, is  not  likely  to  cause  major  changes 
in  driving  habits. 

■illXK     UI OTHER    l;NI.R<;V    CON  :;f.KVA  flON 

PROGRAMS 

Title  III  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  mostly 
provides  for  taxes  on  so-called  gas- 
guzzling  automobiles.  Under  the  act's 
provisions  as  amended,  auto  efficiency 
fuel  standards  would  be  enforced  through 
fines.  rath3r  than  the  fuel  efficiency  tax. 
as  propo.sed  in  the  original  bill.  Fleet  av- 
erage mileage  standards  would  be  18 
miles  per  gallon  for  the  1978  model  year, 
rising  to  28  miles  per  gallon  for  1985  and 
beyond.  The  bill  would  also  impose  a  $50 
civil  penalty  based  on  miles  per  gallon 
to  account  for  the  company's  .sales  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  gas  mileage  cars.  Com- 
panies would  have  to  meet  the  fleet 
average  standard  separately  for  their  do- 
mestic and  foreign  car  production. 

In  addition  to  the  auto  efficiency 
standards,  title  III  provides  for  a  num- 
ber of  tax  incentives.  The  excise  tax  on 
radial  tires  is  repealed,  and  tax  credits 
are  granted  for  the  installation  of  home 
insulation,  for  solar  equipment  installed 
in  residences,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
electric  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  tax  on 
energy  ineffloient  automobiles  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  increase  fuel  conserva- 
tion. As  a  result.  I  supported  a  strength- 
ening amendment  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Joseph  Fishfr  which  would  have 
imposed  a  per  car  exlse  tax  beginning  in 
1977  on  gas-guzzling  cars.  This  amend- 
ment was  preferable  to  the  committee 
version  in  my  view  because  the  latter 
taxed  the  average  mileage  of  a  manu- 
facturer's automobiles  rather  than  each 
indhidual  car.  Tliis  means  that  if  Gen- 
eral Motors  .sold  enough  subcompacts 
whose  auto  efficiency  was  above  average, 
it  could  sell  quite  a  number  of  Cadillacs 
with  no  excise  tax  imposed  in  spite  of  the 
fuel  uiefflciency  of  this  t.vpe  of  car. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  strengthen- 
ing amendment  was  not  adopted  by  the 
House,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  version 
that  did  pass  will  make  a  difference  in 
this  country's  auto  fuel  consumption. 
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This  Is  one  area  where  enei*gy  con.sei-va- 
tiou  is  clearly  needed,  and  I  feel  that  this 
can  be  achieved  through  the  manufac- 
turing of  automobiles  whose  eCQclency  is 
markedly  better  than  tho.'^^e  owned  by 
most  Ameiicr.ns  now. 

The  rest  of  title  HI  is  largely  com- 
prised of  tax  loopholes  and  exemptions 
which  will  be  the  target  of  future  tax 
reform  efforts.  Providing  tr.x  credits  for 
the  installation  of  home  iniiulation,  so- 
lar equipment,  and  the  puichsse  of  elec- 
tric cars  will  help  to  cc!i;sii-ve  some  entu- 
gy.  However,  the  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  gustily  the  codifica- 
tion of  such  giveaways.  If  the  Congress 
is  going  to  give  tfcx  credits  for  these  pur- 
poses, it  should  at  least  insure  that  only 
thase  who  are  most  in  need  will  receive 
the  benefits.  As  it  is  now,  the  upper-In- 
come groups  will  be  the  main  receipients 
of  tliese  taj;  breaks  while  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-income groups  will  continue  to  bear 
the  main  bnuit  of  this  country'.s  taxation. 

I  do  applaud  the  intent  of  the  deuces 
which  are  specified  In  tiOe  HI,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  in  the  Congress  must  be 
very  careful  in  implementing  further  tax 
Incentives.  Today's  desirabls  tax  incen- 
tives become  tomorrow's  unjastiaed  loop- 
holes. 

Title  IV  creates  a  trust  fund  to  be  used 
for  research  and  development  of  new 
energy  technologies.  The  money  set  aside 
In  the  trust  fund  would  be  available  for 
such  purposes  as  basic  and  applied  re- 
search programs^jife\'elopment  and  de- 
monstration or  alternative  energy 
sources,  and  RfT  &  D.  projects  for  more 
efficient  public  transportation. 

The  fund  revenues  are  to  come  from 
the  oil  import  tariff.s,  and  from  business 
conservation  taxes.  I'und  receipts  may 
not  exceed  $3  billion  annually  through 
fiscal  year  1983,  with  the  fund  teimi- 
nating  as  of  October  1, 1985. 

On  the  surface,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tiust 
fund  does  sound  like  an  ideal  vehicle 
for  bringing  about  important  energy  re- 
search atid  development.  However,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Congress  would  re- 
sort to  such  a  mechanism  in  view  of  the 
past  failures  of  similar  tiust  funds.  His- 
tory has  clearly  demonstrated  tiiat  the 
trust  fund  concept  is  an  inefficient  and 
retrogressive  one.  Tlie  tru.st  raises  the 
prospect  of  intense  pres.suie  to  spend 
these  energy  R.  &  D.  funds  regardless  of 
tlie  effectiveness  of  the  piogiams  iiiitl- 
ated.  In  the  end,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
such  programs  would  only  have  tlie  effect 
of  channeling  additional  billions  of  dol- 
'lars  of  Govertunent  subsidies  to  the  oil 
industry,  fmther  tightening  their  mo- 
nopoly over  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources. I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  ex- 
panding om-  energy  R.  Ii  D.  efforts,  and 
Indeed,  I  have  introduced  a  uumbei*  of 
Itllls  to  this  effect.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  energy  trust  fund  is  an  appro- 
priate means  of  bringing  these  dcsii-ablQ 
means  about. 

HTLE  V — ENCOUBACXNU  BUSINKbS  C0NVi.Ki>I02< 

Title  V  of  H  Jl.  6880  impose  a  five  year 
tax  beginning  in  1977  on  the  business  use 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  as  fuel.  When 
fuDy  effective,  the  taxes  would  be  17 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and/or 
$1  per  barrel  of  oil.  Exemptions  are  given, 
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hoACver,  for  apartments, 
exempt  groups,  all  vehicles 
othei-  of  other  entities.  A 

Pedeiul  Energy  

view  the  need  for  further 
del*  the  act.  Title  V  aLso 
various  tax  benefits  tiiat 
age  the  use  of  waste  burni 
the  indiuitrial  use  of  solar 
Mr.  SiJcaker,  I  otdect  to 
tax  incentives  in  title  V 
rea?on.s  that  I  opp(».sed  the.i 
over  the  year.s  the  iiic^ntiv 
loopholes:.  This  i.'i  particulr. 
jjicvision  ill  this  title,  ii 
credit  which  is  stipulatci 
These  tax  credits  would  L 
business  which  rerycJc  sir.-A 
paper,  steel,  and  iron  serf, 
would  got  a  credit  equal  fo 
the  cost  of  these  re;:y.?led 
could  apply  tiie.'^e  credits 
2.5  percent  of  the  co.st  of 
cycling  facility.  If  the  ci  _. 
then  the  recyclins  facilities 
eligible  for  tlie  regular  10- 
ment  tax  credit. 

Again,  Mi-.  Speaker,  we  _ 
whose  intent  is  admirable, 
plemenfinf?  mechanism  is 
adequate    and    inefflcient, 
iPcycUng  tax  ciedit  will    , 
than  .subsidize  junk  dealers 
little  recycling  that  is  no 
already.  While  the 
the  cast  of  such  a  credit 
billion  for  a  5-year  period, 
only  increase  recycling  by 
cent.  Indeed,  the  tixx  cred 
consumer"  waste  is  an 
cient  way  to  entourage  . 
credit  as  now  set  forth  in 
only  provide  wuidfallr,  to  _ 
and  to  those  who  already  u 
normal  part  of  their  prodn 
Therefore,  I  oppose  this  s 
biU. 

Stepping  back   and 
6860  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Sp. 
see  that  the  bill  as  amend 
revenues  of  approximately 
for  calendar  year  1976.  Tl 
then  rise  to  $2.4  billion  by 
Ing  the  effect  that  the  ._ 
have  on  the  cun-ent  depre^ 
the  economj'.  This  contra 
program  of  the  President's, 
introduce  a  severe  enerr^y 
businesses  end  individuals 
ready  economically  hard- 
time. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  manx 
vations  about  the  corter.fs 
Conservation    and    Conven 
1975.  I  feel  that  many  of 
utilize  the  wrong  mechani 
aljout  desirable  results.  I  am  , 
concerned  by  the  codiflcatioji 
ber  of  tax  items  which  I  _ 
amount  to  little  more  than 
retrospect.  However,  I  did 
final  passage  of  H.R.  6860 
package  much  preferable  tc 
President's,  which  I  fear 
substantial  dra<j  on  Amedci 
recovery. 

In  the  coming  months.  Mi 
am  hopeful  that  the 
able  to  move  fonvard  in 
necf  v<!ajy  )e.<5earch  and 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANA 

The  SPEAIiER  pro  tempoi^ 
Picvious  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  O^erstar) 
recognized  for  o  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Sp 
day  afternoon,  June  20,  I 
Washington  on  official  business 
essarily  missed  fecord  votes 
roIIcaU  324  through  rollcall 
been  pre.scnt,  I  would  have 
follows : 

Roi.I.C.'>LL  NO.  324 :  AYI 

(H.R.  3474)  An  amendment  w  ilch 
to  cut  «803.8  minion  In  authoifzationa 
prod  VIC  Uoii  of  nuclear  eixergy 
other  proi^jiams.  (Rejected,  by  a 
yeas  to  2 16  nays. ) 

ROLLCALL  f.O.  325:  AYI 

I-iria!  pas.sage  of  H.R.  3474, 
appi-opriations  to  the  Energy  Research 
Developmeat  Administration.  (I  assed, 
tote  o!  317  yeas  to  9  nays.) 

KOM.CALL  NO.  326  :  AVI 

(ir.  Res.  533)   The  rule  undei 
i>iJl  H.R.  7C01,  the  Nuclear 
mission  was  Considered.  (Passed, 
281  yeas  to  1  nay.) 

ROLLCAIX  KG.  327  :  AYi 

(H.R.  7001)  An  amendment  to 
export  of  nuclear  fuel   and 
countiles  that  are  not  members 
clear  non-proliferation  treaty, 
ft  vote  of  117  yeas  to  139  nays.) 

ROLLCAT.L  NO.  328:  AYE 

(II.R.   7001)    An  amendment 
the  transportation  by  air  of  plntdnium 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commlss  on 
to  the  Congress  that  a  safe  contivner, 
vill  not  rupture  in  a  crash,  has 
oped.  (Passed,  by  a  vote  of  165 

U8\S.) 

ROULC.'.LL  NO.  329:  A\E 

Pinal  passage  of  H.R.  7001, 
Regulatory  Commission  Act.   (P4ssed, 
vote  of  233  yeas  to  2  nays.) 
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CRIPPLED     CHILDREN'S 
IRIATIONS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempon 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Colorado  (Mr, 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fives  RoTBAL  and  Conte  plan 
amendment  to  the  Labor 
priations  bill  for  fiscal  year  19 
maternal  child  health  and 
dren's  appropriations  from  $28  I 
to  $319.4  mUUon,  I  fully 
effoiis  to  fund  adequately 
grams  under  title  V  of  the 
rity  Act.  The  moneys  for  this 
to  support  many  activities 
country  and  iu  my  State  of 
The  maternal  and  infant  care 
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lor  one,  provides  needed  health  care  for 
mothers  and  infants  whose  income  pre- 
vents them  from  obtaining  care  else- 
where. 

This  health  service  reflects  a  sound 
philosophy — stressing  early  and  con- 
tinuous care,  administering  preventive 
treatments  to  avoid  long-term  compli- 
cations, and  providing  thorough  health 
education.  Tn  testimony  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  type  of  health  care,  pre- 
natal mortality  has  been  cut  in  half  in 
the  Denver  area  alone. 

Why  would  funding  for  these  sei-vlces 
be  reduced?  The  Department  of  HEW 
claims  that  the  States  can  and  should 
take  up  more  of  the  financial  burden  of 
running  these  programs.  HEW  is  confi- 
dent that  the  States  can  pick  up  more 
money  from  other  som-ces.  I  hear  a  dif- 
ferent story  from  the  health  officers  in 
Colorado,  and  I  would  like  to  share  their 
thoughtful  response  to  HEW's  suggestion 
with  my  colleagues.  The  following  letter, 
from  Dr.  Robert  S.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Daniel 
J.  Gossert,  and  Dr.  Clinton  D.  Govan,  of 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Health, 
states  convincingly  the  plight  of  States 
which  would  have  to  look  for  those  myth- 
ical "other  sources"  of  funds: 

Colorado  DrPARi  ;>ii;nt  ok  Hf.\ltii. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Concsessman  Wirth:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  let  you  know  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Health.  Education,  aud  Wel- 
fare is  recommending  a  ixuidlng  level  for 
Title  V  Maternal  Child  Health  and  Crippled 
Children's  Services  Program  that  is  6.4  mil- 
lion dollars  less  than  this  year'.s  appropria- 
tion of  294.8  million.  As  you  know.  Repre- 
sentative Roybal  of  Calirornia  is  going  to 
sponsor  an  amendment  to  increase  that 
funding  level  to  319  million  dollars. 

We  understand  that  the  administration, 
in  their  HEW  testimony,  said  that  funding 
could  be  reduced  with  the  exceptation  that 
states  could  Increase  their  share  of  funding 
and  that  more  third  party  payment  Includ- 
ing Title  XIX  Medicaid  could  be  utilized.  As 
far  as  Colorado  is  concerned,  and  we  suspect 
as  far  as  many  other  states  are  concerned, 
the  administration's  posture  is  Ill-informed 
and  they  are  simply  not  in  touch  with  the 
facts. 

In  both  our  Handicapped  Children's  Pro- 
gram and  Maternal  Child  Health  Programs 
we  have  had  provider  status  imder  the  Med- 
icaid Program.  All  of  our  programs  have  used 
Title  XIX  funding  to  its  fullest  extent  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  only  about  IbVo  of  our 
families  are  eligible  for  Medicaid  anyway. 
In  the  Handicapped  Children's  Program  this 
fiscal  year,  $160,000  of  oiu-  approximate 
•1,000,000  for  care  comes  from  Medicaid. 
There  is  no  way  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
Medicaid  reimbursement  in  our  programs. 
Furthermore.  Medicaid  does  not  cover  all  of 
the  items  provided  in  our  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Program  and  we  are  in  a  position  ol 
havtog  to  pay  additional  dollars  for  those 
famiUes  anyway. 

As  far  as  other  third  party  payments  is 
concerned,  the  Handicapped  Children's  Pro- 
gram has  for  years  actively  inserted  that  pri- 
vate insurance  coverage  be  regarded  as  a  first 
dollar  resource.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
pay  ar^-^hlng  that  is  covered  by  private 
health  Uisurance.  Only  about  50%  of  our 
lamilies  have,  any  private  insurance  cover- 
age and  coverage  varies  from  very  good  to 
very,  very  poor.  In  addition  to  the  mUlion 
t^i^^^  *^**  *®  ^P^»*  'o'  care  last  year,  about 
W00,000  dollars  additional  was  paid  by  pri- 
Tate  insurance.  Again,  there  is  no  way  to 
expect  Increased  payment  on  the  part  of  In- 
surance companies. 


In  relation  to  the  stale's  ability  to  increase 
their  funding  share,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  only  increase  in  funding  in  o\\i  pro- 
grams has  already  come  from  the  state  level. 
The  Colorado  legislature  has  appropriated 
to  the  Handicapped  Children's  Program  an 
additional  $300,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  will  raise  the  state  share  to  a  little  over 
$1,000,000  and  when  compared  to  the  $548.- 
000  of  current  funding  for  the  Handicapped 
Children's  Program  you  can  see  that  the 
State  is  already  putting  in  approximately 
«i2.00  for  every  $1.00  of  Federal  funding. 
Also,  as  vould  be  easily  confirmed  by  our 
Oovenior  and  tlie  Joint  Budget  Committee 
of  the  Colorado  Legislature,  funding  requests 
huve  not  been  met  because  of  the  serious 
revenue  problems  tliat  exist  due  to  the  cur- 
rent recession. 

We  would  hope  that  these  facts  cotUd  be 
made  known  in  (onsldering  Mr.  Roybal's 
amendment  ft>r  a  better  funding  level. 
Thanks  for  your  help  and  Interest. 


THE  RET  ATION  OF  NARCOTICS  AND 
CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  as  chairman 
of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  in  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,  because  I  am 
vei-y  distressed  at  the  meaning  and  the 
implications  of  the  President's  message 
of  June  19  on  crime.  What  disturbs  me 
most  is  the  Pi-esident's  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  the  relationship  of  narcotics 
trafficking  to  crime.  I  am  joined  in  this 
special  order  by  three  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Chairman  Rodino  who  leads  the 
committee  to  which  the  President's  crime 
statement  has  been  referred  for  con- 
sideration and  Representative  Morgan 
Murphy  and  Representative  Charles 
Rangel,  all  of  whom  have  been  long-term 
advocates  of  constructive  antinarcotics 
trafficking  progi-ams.  Let  me  reset  the 
background  to  which  the  President's 
message  sought  to  respond. 

President  Ford  states: 

Because  of  crime  in  our  streets  and  in  our 
Iiomes,  we  do  not  have  domestic  tranquillity. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  President 
of  this  characterization.  One  only  needs 
to  add  the  FBI's  recent  crime  figures 
which  document  a  17-percent  increase  in 
serious  crimes  from  1973  to  1974  to  fill  out 
the  picture.  Where  I  take  issue  with  the 
President,  and  in  this  I  am  supported 
by  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  is  that  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  our  current  level 
of  serious  crime  is  our  narcotics  prob- 
lems. For  us  to  control  crime  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  stop  the  flow  of  hard  drugs 
from  foreign  lands,  over  our  borders,  and 
Into  the  bodies  of  our  youth.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  fails  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  the  fact  that  although  the 
DEA  has  reported  a  record  level  of  hard 
drug  seizures  this  year,  we  are  still  in 
the  throes  of  a  heroin  epidemic.  Drug 
addiction  levels  are  rising  not  only  in  our 
major  urban  centers  but  our  small  tontis 
throughout  this  country  as  well. 

To  this  the  President  has  responded: 
The  emphasis  Is  In  oiu-  efforts  must  be 
providing  protection  for  the  victims  of  crime. 

The  Pi'esident  continues  by  observing: 


Ti\ii  fad  is,  however,  tliat  the  Federal 
role  iu  this  fight  against  crime,  particularly 
violent  crime  is  a  limited  one. 

I  disagree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
President.  Although  I  have  been  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  legislation  to 
compensate  tiie  victims  of  crime.  I  feel 
that  this  remains  a  treatment  of  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  problem. 

Fallhig  the  elimination  of  demand  in 
the  U.S.  market,  and  I  feel  we  must 
continue  to  strive  to  reform  the  condi- 
tions which  make  addiction  and  escape 
seem  like  an  attractive  end,  I  propose 
that  we  focus  our  attention  on  keeping 
the  heroin  and  other  addicting  drugs 
from  ever  reaching  our  countiy.  Unfortu- 
nately, heroin  has  a  tendency  to  create 
its  o^\-n  market.  This  leaves  one  with  the 
sole  option  of  preventing  its  importation. 
All  of  the  humane  and  constructive 
treatment  programs  for  addicts,  although 
necessary  are  still  responses  to  symptoms 
and  not  to  the  root  cause.  The  Presi- 
dent's three-point  program  of,  first,  pro- 
viding leadership  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  enacting  a  criminal  code 
that  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  juris- 
dictions to  follow;  second,  enacting  and 
enforcing  criminal  laws  within  the  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction;  and  third,  providing 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  "will  never  succeed 
imless  they  are  complemented  by  an  un- 
ending commitment  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  narcotics  at  their  source."  The 
problem  really  centers  around  the  way 
the  President  has  arranged  the  pecking 
order  among  his  narcotics  advisers.  No 
longer  is  the  head  of  the  DEA  able  to 
serve  as  the  senior  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  international  narcotics  traf- 
ficking and  Federal  programs.  Instead 
tlie  senior  adviser  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  and  predictably  con- 
siders our  foreign  relations  more  impor- 
tant than  our  domestic  relations — our 
responsibility  to  our  own  children  and 
citizens.  International  narcotics  traffick- 
ing has  been  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position  In  the  name  of  protecting  the 
stability  of  our  foreign  relations. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  the  enhancement 
of  our  desire  to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, to  use  the  Pi-esldent's  phrase,  re- 
placed by  our  desire  not  to  upset  our 
allies.  I  cannot  accept  the  reasoning  that 
it  is  more  imp>ortant  to  maintain  a 
working  relationship  with  Turkey  than 
It  is  to  cut  the  number  of  heroin  addicts 
in  this  country  in  half  and  similarly 
reduce  the  level  of  property  crime  on 
our  streets.  Similarly,  I  cannot  accept 
the  argument  that  is  more  in  line  with 
our  national  interest  to  be  allowed  to 
have  an  Ambassador  in  Rangoon,  Burma 
where  he  is  unable  to  even  leave  the 
city  or  have  the  counsel  of  a  single  DEA 
agent  than  it  is  to  cut  off  50  percent  of 
the  world's  illicit  opium  crop.  And  yet 
even  though  Turkey  was  once  respon- 
sible for  up  to  80  percent  of  the  herohi 
which  fueled  our  heroin  firestorm  of  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970's  and  the 
Goldoi  Triangle  is  now  producing  by 
DEA  estimates  from  15  to  30  percent 
of  the  heroin  injected  Into  American 
veins,  this  Is  the  position  the  State  De- 
partment narcotics  advisers  are  advo- 
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eating.  I  say  Uiat  It  is  time  thai  \ie 
reorient  our  priorities  in  the  field  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  and  bring 
them  back  into  line  with  oui-  national 
Interest — the  realization  of  domestic 
trauqulUity  and  the  ability  to  pursue 
cue's  own  happiness  wiihout  fe:ir  ol"  be- 
ing assaulted  or  robbed. 

Furthermore,  it'  the  President  is  ^scl•i- 
ously  Interested  in  combating  orga- 
nized crime,  all  he  must  do  is  cut  off  the 
flow  of  narcotics  and  we  wUl  internipt 
the  flow  of  the  motliei's  iriilfc  of  iht; 
imdemorld. 

The  Pi-esidenft,  couclasiou  lo  hi>  «■:..,- 
'•HMge  in  cei-taiuly  commendable : 

Tliera  are  two  duect  ways  to  atiacli  tJie 
bpiral  of  crime.  One  b  througU  improve- 
taenUi  in  the  law  itselT.  The  other  Is  through 
Improvement  of  the  crinihial  Jtistjce  system 
eo  that  It  ftiiiftio!!'-  more  tv.-iftlv,  s^irc'v 
*nd  Jtwtly. 

My  fear  Is  tiial  we  may  not  be  in  r* 
position  to  wait  for  these  eeneral  goals 
to  be  reached.  Furthermore,  the  way  to 
combat  oui-  narcotics  dilemma  is  not 
by  reducing  the  f mids  for  the  DEA  as  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  problem  grow.'? 
nor  Is  it  accomplished  by  decreasing  the 
funding  lor  narcotic?  treatjnent — both 
of  which  are  leflected  in  the  President's 
latest  budget.  Tlie  time  is  long  overdue 
to  back  up  the  adininistrutions  lolty 
rhetoric  *iiu  the  level  of  funding  and 
manpower  wliich  is  called  for. 

I  am  more  than  disUessed  tliat  it  is 
only  in  one  of  the  last  paragraphs  of  Ills 
message  the  President  states: 

I  am  partlcuiarly  coaoerued  about  tlie  il- 
legal tiailickiiig  ill  jiarcofic.s  Hiivt  <li.;>;^rnns 
drugs. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

In  addition  to  thehr.mjin  toll,  tlie  prup^rt.y 
ortmes  committed  to  finance  uddict's  drug 
habits  are  esUmat«d  at  «I5  bUUoa  each  year. 

To  this  a.stoimdlng  observation  he 
states: 

The  AUmLuibli;iUoji  ia  couiiiUtujd  to  main- 
taining a  stioiii;  Federal  Drug  Exiforcement 
AdmlnlPtrntion  to  provide  leadership  in  thi:i 
flght. 

And  ytt  Uie  DEA  budget  does  not  re- 
flect this.  All  that  can  be  pointed  to  is 
yet  another  review  of  the  overall  Fed- 
eral drug  abuse  prevention  U-eatment  and 
enforcement  effort  to  insme  that  our 
program,  policies,  and  laws  ai-e  appro- 
mrlate  and  effective. 

I  am  h<Hief  ul  that  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil will  conduct  a  responsible  investiga- 
tion. I  am  discouraged  though  that  this 
Is  the  course  the  administration  has 
chosen.  Fox-  too  long  we  have  been  fed 
optimistic  statements  reflecting  our 
procress  in  combating  international 
trafficking  and  domestic  abuse  and  yet 
our  problems  according  to  all  of  the  drug 
enforcement  and  ti-eatment  experts  con- 
firm just  the  opposite — our  situation  is 
getting  worse.  It  is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  complement  rhetoric  with 
coustfuctive  programs  and  combat  the 
root  cause  of  serious  aline  and  cease  em- 
phasizing x-espondlng  to  the  symptoms. 
We  must  not  allow  our  foreign  relations 
'•o  dictate  our  domestic  policy. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  jobi  with 
Mr.  Woxf  r  to  express  my  deep  concern 
that  we  are  rapidly  losing  the  war  on 
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The  events  of  i-ecent  .. 
demon.strate  that  immedis|le 
Eive  action  must  be  taken 
executive   and   legislative 
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lent  dx-ug  problon  under  co 
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Hov.'cver,  it  mast  be  r.o 
.situation    v.iilch    exists    ia 
States  to.iay  is  far  more 
that  wliich  existed  i-i  the 
ia  1971  wnen  the  U.S.  G. 
tially  dcclaiv'd  its  war  on 
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both  domestic  and  i 

of  all.  on  the  mternuUoniil 
witnessed    tho    resurnptioi 
poppy  ctilUvaiion  in  Turkey 
evitable    that,    dosijite 
nounceniont   that  evcri 
made  to  prevent  tlie  illO'^al 
opium  and  their  adoption 
straw"    method   of 
large  quantities  of  opiimi 
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T}?c  Pi,  ..idciL  .iJ.^o  added 
deeply  concerned  over  the.se 
vplapneiiis  respecting  the 
••md,  a  i   a  result,  he  has 
•  Domestic  CoiUK'il  to  unde 
r-rehensive  reviov;  and  o.sses 
overall  Federal  drug  abuse 
treatment,  and  enforcement 
.'■ue  that  c'U-  progi-am5;,  polici^? 
are  appropriate  and  effective. 

I  share  the  President's  dee 
but  I  am  somewhat  dismayed 
President's  crime  message 
fu)  ther  study  and  review  of 
ra'.her  thon  concrete  proijosa 
tive  o:;  adnihiistrative — to  r 
Federel  commitment  to  the 
of  drug  abuse.  Certainly,  as 
indicated,  we  need  "ieaders: 
ys  a  complete  study  of  tiie 
riroar-n  to  the  dmg  problem, 
.'.".nie  time  we  need  action, 
v.licn  we  consider  tiie  humai  i 
associated  with  dmg  abuse  as 
( Jose  correlation  between  diou 
li  iid  street  crime. 

Statistics  cleai  li'  iiidicate 
addiction  is  responsible  for  ar 
amount  of  crime  against 
and  property  and  some  hav< 
that  addicts  in  New  York  City 
responsible  for  stealing  almos 
worth  of  merchandise  In  order 
their  habit.  In  his  message  th< 
estimated  tliat  property  crim<  s 
ted  to  finance  an  addict's  drug 
approximately    $15    billion 
These  estimates  clearly  demoi 
magnitude  of  the  problem 
for  immediate  action  both  on 
nr.lional  and  the  domestic 
!>atc  the  plague  of  heroin 

Mr.  RANGEIi.  Mi\  Speaker, 
fient's  crime  message  seemed  r 
of  the  law  and  order  rhetor ii 
quite  prevalent  in  the  Nixon-, 
ministj-ation.  He  cited  the 
cidences   of   murders, 
and  other  violent  crimes  and 
if  left  unti-eated  they  will 
domestic  tranquility.  Howeve 
came  time  for  the  Pi'esident 
ways  in  which  he  can  act  tt 
increasing  rate,  his  speech  wa 
thin  on  positive  steps  wliich 
take. 

Clearly  the  President  recog 
the  Congress  lacks  jurisdictio^i 
of  tlie  areas  of  crime  that  he 
These  matters  are  left  to  the 
local  governments  to  deal 
ever,  I  believe  that  a 
dent  who  is  tnily  concerned  a 
in  America  would  support  and 
Congress  enact  as  one  of  its 
ities  sti'oug  gun  control 
includes    gun    registration. 
Ford  said  he  would  not  ask 
do  {M¥.  At  the  pame  time  he 
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he  wants  to  help  the  States  and  localities 
in  their  battle  against  crime.  It  appears 
that  this  offer  is  more  political  than 
sub.'^tantlve. 

I  also  believe  that  a  President  would 
imderstand  the  relationship  between  a 
growing  unemployment  rate  and  an  In- 
crease in  the  crime  rate.  One  would  think 
that  the  administration  would  commit 
itself  to  placing  people  on  jobs  and  not  on 
welfare.  President  Ford  vetoed  the  jobs 
bill.  How  does  tills  action  coincide  with 
his  rhetoric  about  reducing  crime?  The 
localities  cannot  do  it  by  themselves,  Mr. 
President. 

On  another  front,  and  one  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me,  the  President  stated 
that  he  is  committed  to  maintaining  a 
strong  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  they  can  deal  wltli 
the  drug  problem.  A  President  who  just 
recently  fired  the  DEA  Administrator, 
when  he  warned  the  administration  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  opium  which 
will  be  on  our  streets,  because  of  Turkey's 
removal  of  its  opium  ban,  is  hardly  com- 
mitted to  dealing  with  the  drug  menace. 
The  way  to  illustrate  a  commitment  in 
this  area  is  to  cut  off  the  opium  at  the 
source.  As  I  have  stated  and  will  continue 
to  state,  the  embargo  v  e  imposed  on  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  should  remain  operat- 
ing until  she  stops  growing  that  deadly 
drug.  I  do  not  think  that  the  President 
can  truly  talk  about  being  committed  to 
ending  the  drug  crisis  until  this  step  is 
taken. 

I  guess  it  is  very  easy  and  poUtically 
advantageous  to  talk  about  crune  and  not 
suggest  that  any  ot  the  hard  actions 
which  are  clearly  warranted,  be  taken. 
Some  of  us  in  Congress  recognize  what 
is  needed  to  help  stem  the  alarmhig 
and  potentiallj'  destructive  crime  rate. 
If  the  Piesident  will  not  take  these  ac- 
tions, we  will  have  to. 


others  ssr  that  the  overriding  concern  of 
the  Member  of  Congress  is  special  in  teres  t-s 
as  contrasted  with  the  people's  lnter«8ts. 

Some  say  there  are  too  many  Democrats. 
All  want  solutions.  There  are  no  simple  so- 
lutions. Congress  is  big,  cumbersome,  and 
unwieldly. 

In  a  sense.  It  Is  the  public  reflection  of 
200  mlUion  Americans,  self -centered,  wanting 
to  do  right,  not  always  knowing  what  U  right, 
but  trying — 

The  voting  behavior  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress cannot  be  explaln(»d  by  referring  to  the 
need  for  party  loyalty.  It  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  a  clear  view  of  the  constituency  rep- 
resented by  the  Member.  That  constituency 
Is  not  homogeneous.  It  Is  rural  and  urban: 
black  and  white;  rich  and  poor;  learned  aud 
illtleruie.  To  faU  to  reflect  thei:e  couttituent 
'Uiiereupes  is  to  faU  to  represent. 

The  Member  of  Congress  was  not  elected 
To  do  the  will  of  the  President,  nor  the  wm 
01  the  congressional  leadersh^,  but  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  people. 

Representing  the  people  Is  a  sobering  trus- 
teeship, a  respor.sibUlty  that  cannot  be  dls- 
tiiarged  to  the  satlsfactiou  of  all. 

So  It  has  been  for  200  years  and  mav  It  eve» 
b?  fio. 


THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  p.nd  to  inclv.de  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  and 
then  in  this  tired  old  world,  through  the 
uproar  of  complaining  and  blaming,  one 
hears  a  word  so  wise,  so  fair  and  so  well 
spoken  that  it  commands  the  right  to  be 
remembered. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  I  was  for- 
tunate to  hear  our  colleague,  Hon.  Bar- 
BABA  JoRDAM  of  Tcxas,  spcak  an  editorial 
on  the  momins  news  hour  of  CBS  tele- 
Mslon.  While  I  cannot  convey  the  mas- 
terftil  voice  with  which  she  made  these 
remarks,  I  am  privileged  to  pass  on  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  world  her  words 
on  a  subject  of  great  Interest,  Inside  and 
outside  the  Congress.  These  impressive 
remarks  are  as  follows: 

EDrroEiAi 

Tiie  public  has  despaired  of  the  Congress, 
aaiiy  newspapers,  weekly  news  magazines,  ra- 
dio and  television  commentary  are  critical  of 
the  Congress. 

Ona  wonders  why  this  representative 
cmiteed '  *       P«<Vles  choice— is  so  often 

oe^^**L^*  Members  of  Congress  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  next  election  and  thus 
avoid  issues  which  cannot  be  labeled  "safe  • 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COMROSSION  ON  INVESTIGATION 
(Ux.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  prison  reform 
IS  a  sub.lect  that  has  received  much  lip 
.service,  but  little  action  by  those  who 
shoiUd  be  concerned:  the  public.  Indeed, 
all  of  US  are  affected,  for  so  long  as  the 
recidivism  rate  remahis  high;  society 
pays  the  bill  in  two  ways. 

First,  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  per- 
son in  prison.  It  costs  over  $6,000  to  keep 
someone  in  a  Federal  prison  for  a  year- 
more  than  to  send  someone  to  Harvard 
for  a  year.  Perhaps  we  should  send  more 
oiTenders  to  school — not  necessaiHy  Har- 
vard—but schools  that  will  give  prison- 
ers, parolees,  and  ex-prisoners  skills  and 
M\  education  that  will  make  them  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

The  second  cost  of  recidivism  is  the 
toll  of  assault  levied  time  and  time  again 
by  the  same  hidividuals  who  go  to  jail 
and  come  out  even  more  antisocial.  The 
antisocial  feelings  are  remforced  because 
of  what  happens  to  them  when  they  are 
placed  in  jail.  Too  often  they  are  bru- 
talized and  sexually  assaulted  by  other 
Inmates  and  sometimes  even  by  guards 
Wlien  a  State  agency  Is  charged  with 
I  he  responsibility  of  Investigatmg  abuses 
and  fails  to  do  so,  it  deserves  a  special 
condemnation.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
occurred  in  the  instance  of  the  State 
commission  of  correction  in  New  York 
In  a  report  issued  by  the  State  com- 
mission of  Investigation  last  Friday    It 
was  revealed  that  officials  of  the  State 
commission  of  correction  had  Ignored  ir- 
regularities  hi  the  piison  sj-stem  and 
crimes  committed  by  jail  authoriUes  llie 
SCI  reported  that  the  conwlion  group 
had  adopted  a  general  policy  of  a  "no 
action  commission  that  was  not  supposed 
to  rock  the  boat  and  not  make  waves  " 
Morton  G.  Van  Hoesen.  the  former  ad- 
inmistrative  head  of  the  correction  com- 
mission, admitted  hi  tesUmony  that  hi- 
stead  of  making  unannounced  inspec- 
tions of  tlie  few  prisons  it  visited,  it 


forewarned  prison  authorities  of  an  im- 
pending visit.  He  said  that  he  had  made 
a  commitment  to  the  State  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation that  inspectors  would  conduct  in- 
vestigations only  after  notlfylnsr  the 
sheriff  in  charge  of  the  facility.  The 
SCI  report  also  mdicated  that  the  com- 
missioners had  made  a  poor  record  ol 
visiting  jails  and  attending  monthly 
meetings. 

The  SCI  has  called  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  tlie  four  remaining  members  ol 
tlie  watchdog  agency.  The  other  three 
commissioners  have  already  resigned.  I 
commend  the  investigation  commission 
for  its  forUirightness  aud  energy  in  this 
matter. 

I  also  have  a  special  pleasure  in  seeing 
this  first  report  of  the  new  SCI  appointed 
by  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  because  the  chair- 
man of  that  commission,  David  W. 
Brown,  served  on  my  staff  as  counsel  for 
5 ',2  years.  I  personally  know  how  able  he 
is  and  am  pleased  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  now  seemg  sometliing  of 
his  abilities  with  the  issuance  of  the  com- 
mission's first  report  to  which  he  so  ably 
contributed. 

The  New  York  Tunes  arti(  le  of  June 
21  which  follows  gives  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  matter : 

Statk  CORBEcnoN  Panel  Uuoeo  To  Risu;.'* 
(BySelwynRaab) 
Declaring  that  the  State  Commission  of 
Correction  failed  to  Investigate  abuses  In 
New  York's  prison  sj-stem  properly,  state  In- 
vestigators yesterday  called  for  the  resign- - 
tlons  of  the  remabihig  four  members  of  the 
watchdog  agency. 

In  a  report,  the  state  Commission  of  In- 
vestigatlon  essentially  substantiated  charges 
that  officials  of  the  beleaguered  prison  aeenl 
cy  had  Ignored  irregularities  r.nd  possible 
crimes  by  Jail  authorities. 

The  S.CJ.  said  it  had  found  that  the  cor - 
recUon  group  had  adt^ted  a  general  policy 
of  a  "no  action  commission  that  was  not 
supposed  to  rock  the  boat  and  not  make 
waves." 

Denying  the  charge.  Albert  Berkow-iti! 
chairman  of  the  correction  agency,  said  most 
or  his  panel's  shortcomings  had  been  caused 
by  budget  and  staff  limiutions.  He  said  he 
would  not  resign  unless  nskeU  to  do  so  b\ 
Governor  Carey. 

A  blU  expected  to  be  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  this  setslou  would  bring  aboiu 
u  major  raorgaulzation  of  the  correctioa  com- 
mijision.  It  would  replace  seven  part-time 
commissioners  with  three  full-time  commis- 
sioners responsible  for  supervising  prison  lu- 
vestigatlons  and  reviewing  grievances. 

The  lu\cstigatlou  commission  said  thai  the 
current  cr.rreciion  commissioners  had  faUed 
la  "ful0U  their  statutory  obligations."  de- 
cliuiag: 

.x^,^^7.  ''"**^  aitcmj-ted  to  e.tplain  away 
thla  faUure  by  claiming  their  role  was  only 
as  a  citizens'  boaid— despite  statutory  lan- 
guage to  the  conUary.  It  woa'd  appear  to  this 
comiulssiou  that  such  a  misconcepttou  oi 
their  lole  arose  for  reasoiis  of  couvenieuct 
r.tther  than  conviction. 

"Furthermore,  ralng  their  own  .-standard 
of  acting  as  a  citizens'  board,  the  Incumbent 
rommlssioners  even  faUed  to  satisfy  the  leaser 
demands  of  this  more  modest  role." 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1971  riot  at  the 
A.,tlca  state  prison,  which  restated  in  the 
death  of  43  persons,  rhe  correction  commis- 
sion w.ts  severed  from  the  Dppartment  of 
Correr-tlon  and  reorganized  as  an  Indeppnd- 
net.  ombiTdsman-type  agency  In  January  of 
1973.  The  commission  wp.s  Riven  vast  powers 
by  the  Legislature  to  remedv  prl.son  com- 
plaints. Including  the  closing  of  Ptil^ta-idard 
InstituiiotiS. 
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Lust  AprU  10  The  New  York  Times  dihclased 
that  Uivestigators  for  tbe  correctiou  couimiii- 
iilon  said  they  bad  been  prevented  from  com- 
IitetiMg  luqulries  into  accusations  of  bru- 
tality, narcotics  smuggling,  homosexual  acta 
'iy  guards  and  other  Irregulnrlties  In  at  least 
Unif  cotinty  prisons. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  staff  memhers 
had  worked  on  state  time  as  private  in- 
\e.stigators  for  a  commisi^lon  member  and 
liiat  the  commission  had  spied  on  Burton 
Schoenbach,  a  former  comniLisiojier  who  hftd 
ijepome  an  outispoken  critic. 

since  those  dl&closuren,  Morton  O.  Van 
TToemsn,  admlnlHtrxtlve  head  of  the  roninils- 
slon,  and  three  <ionimlssi.->nfrs  have  resign*'!. 
"THE  arsT  Wfi  ttiOt.H" 

Pxittin^'  the  blame  for  the  Inadotniccies 
(iied  In  the  SCI.  rfp<.ri  on  budget  and 
personel  shortages.  Mr.  Berkowitz.  the  com- 
mission chairman,  said:  'AVe  have  4<iO  pri.sons 
to  OTer<jee  and  we  did  the  I)e- 1  w  e  could 
witli  the  staff  we  had." 

Mr.  BerkowltK,  a  former  Republicnn  State 
Senator  and  District  Attorney  from  Wwih- 
Ington  County,  said  in  an  Interview  that  he 
agreed  that  tiie  commlxHinn  required  full- 
time  leadership  instead  of  tl»e  pre.sent  part- 
time  group,  which  l.s  puid  on  a  per  diem 
basib-. 

In  addition  to  Uie  retiii$ntiti.<iis,  the  iu- 
\estlgatlons  lomnUssion  re^'omiuended  the 
following : 

Unannounced  inspection-s  of  pri.sons.  In 
private  testimony  to  the  htve.<ti>jation  com- 
mission, Mr.  Van  Hiienen  acknowledged  that 
he  had  made  a  "commitment"  to  the  State 
Sheriffs  Aiiijociatlou  that  inspectors  woiild 
conduct  investigations  only  alter  lioiifying 
the  sheriH  in  charge  of  the  facility. 

The  ttse  of  mandated  powers,  Utclttding 
subpoenas  and  court  orders  compelling  prib- 
on  officLtls  to  comply  with  directives. 

More  public  hearings  into  prison  condi- 
tions and  frequent  reports  so  as  "to  eullst 
feupport  itii-  needed  i-lmnj;!-.  and  iui|>iove- 
ments." 

rOl.R    HFCOHn    OF     VIK1IS 

The  commission  also  urged  that  a  stvidy 
be  undertaken  to  determine  if  sheiitls  should 
rua  county  Jiills— the  prt-seut  practice  In 
most  upstate  areas. 

According  to  the  agency,  thf  conmiKsslon- 
tn  ahowed  a  poor  record  of  visiting  Jails  and 
attending  monthly  meetings. 

Policy  matters  at  the  correction  commis- 
Blon  are  In  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by 
the  State  Senate.  Each  cominls«ioner  Is  paid 
•100  a  day  for  his  services  up  to  $5,000  a  year. 

The  conunlssion  appointed  Mr.  Van  Roesen 
aa  the  Orat  staff  administrator.  He  headed  a 
Staff  of  86  vlth  a  budget  of  •930,000  last  year. 

B.  Robert  Byers,  the  former  head  of  the 
prison  agency's  special  investigations  unit, 
who  was  dismissed  by  the  commission  last 
Mtocb  after  publicly  complaUilng  of  "cov- 
erups"  and  "whitewashes,"  said  the  S.CJ. 
findings  were  "excellent." 

He  urged,  however,  that  many  officials  who 
moved  over  to  the  watchdog  group  from  tbe 
SUte  Correction  Department  be  dismissed 
"beeaoae  of  their  Inbenot  bias  agatzist  any 
complaints  that  eoaae  ftorn  Inmates."  An- 
other stair  member.  Sti^hen  Rahavy,  was 
dismissed  after  similar  eomplabits. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  LET  US  NOT  BE 
DEVIOUS 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  pei- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICOCH.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  filends 
of  President  FOrd  and  the  President  Urn- 
self  feel  that  be  should  have  a  swimming 
pool.  I  certainly  agree  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent feels  he  needs  a  pool  to  stay  In 


til  3 


tst 


Shape   unci  remain  healthy 
have  one.  But  the  Presiden . 
adamant  that  "no  tax  money 
utilized"  in  the  construction 
I  hove  always  respected  Pres 
integrity,  both  intellectual 
wi.';e,  and  therefore  must  .. 
ties.s  that  tax  dollars  are  ._ 
utilized.  True,  there  has  beer 
authorization  or  appropiia.. 
gie.ss.  But,  by  allowing  donat 
poul  to  be  tax-deductible,  .. 
hi  effect  is  saying  that  tpx 
be  utilized.  Becau.se  those 
tax-deductible,  the  Treasur 
revenue  lc.s.s,  which  must  be 
taxing  the  re.'^^t  of  u."?.  Wo  m 
jealize  that  a  tax  deduftio 
penditure  from  the  Treasut 
direct  appropriation  is. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  not 
d'iction.s  lor  donations  to  ._ . 
charitable  or{ianization«.  but 
Pi'esident   be   considered   an 
charity?  If  the  friends  of 
vant  to  tiive  him  a  swiinmiu 
.should  do  so,  but  without  tlM 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  throi 
code.  It  remains  a  shadowy 
do  otherwise.  And  I  certainly 
to  see  deviou.^ness  creep  into 
i-slration.     Eto     you     not 
President? 

I  am  appending  my   coi 
with  the  White  House  for 
tion.of  my  colleagues: 
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iJ/^y  23.  t9To. 

CtAKV    S.VKRHAr.DT. 

Director,  National  Park  Service, 
Interior  Building,  Washington,  tijC. 

DfrAB  Ma.  Everhardt:  I  have  received  re- 
ports from  my  constituents  that  he  National 
Pitrk  Service  is  building  a  new  sw  mmlng  pool 
for  President  Ford  from  iax-Ue<i  ictible  coii- 
trlbutionii.  I  would  like  to  know  he  accuracy 
or  these  report-^.  Also,  if  this  is  ndeed  trite, 
I  would  appreciate  your  commti  ts  as  to  the 
procedure  which  rvus  followed  i  i  tiding  the 
Innds. 

•Shicorely, 

Fdw 


VA» 


Ma 


Hon.  Ldwahd  I.  KocH, 
House  of  Reprcscntatires 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Koch:  I  am  plea^dlx)  acknowl- 
edge your  inquiry  on  behalf  of  ii  3.  Rosemary 
Taubert  concerning  thife  propose  1  swimming 
pool  at  the  White  House. 

In  the  interest  of  expediting  a  Jeply  to  you, 
1  have  asked  the  appropriate  ol  iclal  in  our 
National  Capital  Parks  to  respon  I  directly  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gary  Ever 


Thb  WHrrK 
Washington,  D.O.,  Ju 
Congreissman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
JVaahingtdn.  D.C. 

Deab  Conckessman  Koch: 
been  working  closely  on  the 
swimming  pool   project  over 
months,  your  recent  inquiry  to  . 
Park  Service  has  been  referred 
reply. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  maj 
In  replying  to  constituents: 

The  swimming  pool  is  behig 
use  of  the  cturent  President 
Presidents. 

The  White  House  and  it? 
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der  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Service.  When  It  was  decided  to  bi 
mlng  pool.  President  Ford  laid 
strict    guidelines — the    most 
which  Is  that  no  tax  money  sho\|Id 
llzed.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
be  no  tax  money  .spent.  It  was  thfught 
to  \itilix;e  the  NaUonal  Park  Pi 
tho  organization   which   would  r^cciv 
pccoinit,  lor  donations  from  the  ^ 
J'oimdatlon  is  a  charitable,  non- 
l-rratiou  eK'.'»blij,ii3t  by  public  law 
::nd  .administer  gifts  in  connectioi  1 
Nation.M  P.'uk  tin-vic.-i.  It  was 
f'Oth   rniif,'re.ss   and   has  been  _ 
tfi.x  exempt  donations  since  1970 

The  White  House  swimming  ^ 
was  undertaken  after  a  vote  by 
<)t  Trustees  of  the  Natjciial  Park  I 
A  Statement  by  the  President  of 
iiirtion  is  enclosed. 

Jn  projects  of  thi;.  tjpe,  it  is  r 
nrin  that  the  funds  be  received 
oit-anijiation  whlcli  has  tax 
Tliose  of  us  who  were  involved  ir 
tnis   project   felu  strongly   that 
Would  be  better  served  by  tUill^Iti  j 
<i<in!t)  Park  Foundation. 
Smcoi'ely  yoMrs, 

LAKRY   SPEAt>S, 

AvJstant  Pro's  Si  cretary. 

.SiAitMK.NT  or  John  L.  Bryant,  .  r..  Presi- 
dent, National  Park  PorNDAiio)  r.  May  15 
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Tlie  National  Park  Foundation 
1  fiken  to  receive,  account  for,  ant 
funds  contribxtted  to  it  by  private 
tor  the  construction  of  a  swimmir 
the  White  House  grounds  in  order 
that  this  pool  will   be  buUt 
imids  donated   by  private 
that   MO  federally   appropriated 
he  used  in  the  construction. 

The  grounds  of  the  White  Housi 
ervation  Number  One  of  the  Natl 
Service,  and  are  under  its  care  anc 
nient. 

Tlie  National  Park  Foundation 
tered  in  1967  by  the  Congress  of 
States   to   provide   a   means   for 
citizens  to  support  the  programs 
ties  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
of  the  Foundation  are  managed 
of  sixteen  private  citizens.  Under 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foundation 
retary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  — 
ilie  Foundation  is  the  Director  o 
lional  Park  Service. 
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NATO'S  SOUTHERN  FLA  NK 

tMr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarl  s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  in^ude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ion  June 
19,  the  Christian  Science  Mon  tor  car- 
ried an  editorial  outlining  ii  iportant 
political  developments  along  NATO's 
southern  flank.  Taken  together  <ill  these 
matters  raise  serious  questions  t  bout  the 
future  of  the  alliance  which  is  at  the 
center  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  is  Con- 
gress considers  legislation  whlc  1  affects 
any  of  our  NATO  allies,  we  v  ould  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  Oie  ultimat ;  impact 
on  the  entire  allance  which  seemingly 
unrelated  actions  may  have. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows 


Fui  ne. 


Reparing  the  Southerk 
What  Winston  Churchill  called 
underbelly  of  the  Axis"  mtut  not 
to  become  the  soft  underbelly  of 
stabUity  along  tbe  southern  flank 
has  been  threatened  by  recent  evi 
Portugal  to  Turkey.  And  It  Is  vital 
allies  t4vke  rare  that  their  basic  sol  darlty 
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concern  for  peace  with  freedom  is  not  un- 
dermined by  conflicting  national  interests  or 
Internal  political  developments. 

As  the  most  powerful  of  the  NATO  mem- 
bers, tbe  United  States  is  particularly  chal- 
lenged to  play  a  positive  role  in  relation  to 
fast-breaking  developments.  President  Ford's 
European  swing  did  not  come  any  too  soon 
for  foetering  a  climate  of  hcq^e  and  coopera- 
tion in  wtiich  to  meet  unfolding  problems. 
And  this  week's  meeting  of  Western  de- 
fense ministers  In  Monterey,  California,  con- 
tinued the  impetus  toward  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Though  these  talks  on  nuclear  matters 
were  mainly  private,  it  can  be  prestimed  that 
few  phases  of  nuclear  prospects  and  dangers 
went  untouched.  It  was  tlmelv  to  have  such 
an  airing  not  only  in  the  light  of  Soviet  and 
American  technollglcal  developments  and 
their  8tr.*teglc  Implications,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  German  sale  of  nuclear  energy  eqvUp- 
ment  to  Bradl — not  to  mention  the  increas- 
ing proWem  of  proliferation  and  providing 
adequate   nuclear  safeguards. 

One  qtiestion  no  doubt  was  to  what  extent 
nuclear  information  can  be  shared  with 
Portugal,  where  the  growth  of  communist 
Influence  raises  fears  that  such  information 
would  wind  up  being  shared  with  the  Kus- 
siaus,  too.  The  Portuguese  military  govern- 
ment now  bears  a  heavy  burden  of  matching 
assertions  of  working  toward  democracy 
with  deeds  to  make  the  assertions  persuasive. 
It  has  not  done  so  in  the  volatUe  case  of 
the  Socialist  newspaper  Republica.  A  defini- 
tion of  democratic  Journalism  is  hardly  met 
by.  In  effect,  turning  over  the  paper  of  one 
party  to  control  by  the  representatives  of 
another — in  this  Instance,  to  Commimlst 
employees.  If  this  tiuiie  out  to  be  the  final 
outcome,  tbe  Socialists— and  NATO— wUI  be 
that  much  more  Justified  in  doubts  about 
PtM-tugal's  future. 

However,  as  long  as  there  are  otlier  signs 
of  democracy  hanging  on  there,  the  U.S.  is 
right  m  the  policy  disclosed  last  week — of 
working  with  Portugal  rather  than  "ostraciz- 
ing Portugal  into  communism,"  as  one  offi- 
cial put  it.  The  links  ought  to  be  kept  and 
the  support  given  to  help  Portugal  toward 
tiiat  self-reliance  which  would  be  a  barrier 
to  outside  ties  with  communist  states — un- 
less Portugal  goes  pell-meu  into  the  arms  of 
communism  anyway. 

"Bepresentatives  of  Tnrkev  and  Italy  were 
at  the  Monterey  meeting.  And  it  is 'to  be 
hoped  they  gave  and  received  assurances 
about  support  for  their  roles  hi  keeping 
NATO's  un4»rbeUy  from  going  soft. 

The  unusually  high  Commimist  vote  In 
the  Italian  local  elections  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  mean  Communist  participation  In  the 
naUonal  government.  But  It  Indicates  dls- 
satlsfacUon  with  economic  and  other  inter- 
nal matters  in  which  Italy  needs  to  take, 
and  be  helped  In  taking,  steps  to  blunt  the 
ttooeptlve  attractions  of  a  Communist  alter- 
native. 

Turkey  Is  more  directly  engaged  M-lth  the 
VS.  at  the  moment,  threatening  some  altera- 
tion In  the  status  of  VS.  mUltary  bases  there 
unless  the  U.S.  arms  embargo  is  lifted.  This 
newspaper  has  recognized  the  legal  Justifi- 
cation for  the  embargo  after  Turkey's  use 
of  arms  In  Cyprus,  but  also  sees  how  Turkey 
could  feel  that  Its  action  resulted  from 
previous  US.  Inaction.  On  balance,  conslder- 
hig  Turkey's  posttkm  as  a  NATO  outpost 
near  the  Soviet  Union,  we  oonthiue  to  urge 
Congress  to  lift  the  embargo.  However,  Tur- 
key's use  of  what  amounts  to  an  ultimatum 
w  not  neoeesaniy  the  best  way  to  persuade 
nn  American  Congress,  particularly  one  con- 
fronted by  a  Greek  lobby  at  home. 

As  m  every  issue  among  NATO  allies,  this 
a  a  time  for  quiet,  conciliatory  efforts,  not 
open  displays  of  put  up  or  shut  up. 
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BETTERINa  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 
FOR  ELDERLY  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asiced  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
created  the  National  Institute  of  Aging 
last  year  to  build  a  strong  independent 
Institute  witliin  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  substantially  broaden  the 
scope  of  scientific  knowledge  regarding 
aging  and  degenerative  diseases.  The  In- 
stitute hopes  to  spearhead  such  vitaliy 
important  research  projects  as  learning 
the  causes  of  senile  dementia — thereby 
reducing  the  population  of  our  nursing 
homes— and  testing  drugs  to  slow  the 
i"ate  of  aging. 

The  $15.5  million  figures  suggested  by 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee will  not  even  begin  to  make  a 
modest  expansion  in  the  Institute's  in- 
tramural research  programs  not  to  men- 
tion the  building  of  an  independent  In- 
stitute of  Aging. 

For  this  reason  I  will  offer  the  foUovc- 
ing  amendment  to  H.R.  8069  at  the  ap- 
l^ropriate  time  tomorrow: 

Page  20,  line  6,  strike  out  "«il5.526.000'  and 
insert  hi  lieu  thereof  "$29,500.000". 

Our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  (Mr.  Rogers),  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Randall),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wil- 
son*, and  the  eentleraan  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. (Mr.  SiAGGERs»  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  to  better  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  elderly  citizens. 


gram  not  only  explored  the  basic  proa  and 
cons  at  tbe  controversy,  but  also  sought  out 
pwons  with  solutions  to  the  problems.  The 
^tenriews  won  thoughtful  and  covered  the 
videat  possible  range  of  views,  not  aettimg 
for  those  alone  that  were  emotional  but  In- 
substaatlve.  They  were  also  intelllgentlv 
edited  and  attractively  presented. 

Because  the  question  of  textbook  cen- 
sorship deserves  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion, and  because  "Options  in  Education" 
has  covered  the  i.ssue  so  thoroughly.  I 
am  inserting  the  transcript  of  "Censor- 
ing Textbooks:  Is  West  Virginia  the  Tip 
of  the  Iceberg?'  in  the  Record. 

Censortng  Textbooks:  Is  West  ViitcmiA 
The  Tip  of  the  Iceboig? 


OPTIONS  ON  EDUCATION 

tMrs.  CHISHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  edu- 
cation Lssues  become  more  complex,  there 
is  a  real  danger  that  the  American  pubUc 
will  become  confused  and  disillusioned, 
even  to  the  point  of  being  unwilling  to 
contmue  to  support  public  education. 
That  is  why  it  is  especiaUy  important 
that  the  award-winning  "Options  on 
EducaUon"  series  be  singled  out  today 
as  making  a  uniue  contribution  to 
clearing  up  some  of  the  confusion.  "Op- 
tions on  Education"  is  the  only  regularly 
scheduled  nationwide  coverage  of  educa- 
tion on  either  radio  or  television.  The 
series  is  a  coproductlon  of  the  Institute 
for  Educational  Leadership  and  National 
PubUc  Radio,  and  broadcast  over  nearly 
aU  of  NPR's  176  member  stations  aciws 
the  United  States, 

Recently,  the  Education  Writers  As- 
sociation and  the  National  CouncU  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  Writing 
honored  "Options  in  Education"  for  the 
best  reporting  about  educaUon  on  either 
radio  or  television  in  1974.  The  Judges, 
who  included  Norman  Counsins.  Martin 
Mayer,  and  Lawrence  Cremin,  said  of 
the  "Options"  program  examining  the 
disputes  about  public  school  textbooks  : 

This  Is  a  thorough  examination  of  a  crit- 
ical issui?  affe.-tlng  American  education:  who 
choon--  •'■■  J-  ,v:    i'v   ,:nr  <^rhools.  Tlie  pro- 


A.  .\niiouncer  Mike  Waters. 

JM.  Reporter  John  Merrow 

P.  Various  parents. 

C.  Various  children. 

AH.  the  Reverend  Avis  Hill. 

EO.  the  Reverend  Ezra  Oraley 

CQ.  the  Reverend  Charles  Quigley. 

AM.  Alice  Moore.  uieml>er.  Krinawhi 
County  School  Board. 

RD.  Robert  Dornan.  representative  of  Clti- 
y.orks  for  Decency  through  Law. 

JL.  the  Reverend  James  Lewis. 

NW.  Mrs.  NeU  Wood.  Knglish  Teacher. 
Cliarleston,  W.  Va. 

KU.  Kanawha  Coimty  School  Superin- 
tendent Kenneth  J.  Underwood. 

DT.  West  Va  State  Superhitendent  Daniel 
Taylor. 

MK.  Margaret  Kuhn,  GuariUans  of  Tradi- 
tional Education.  Prince  George's  Countv, 
Maryland. 

OM.  Dr.  Ona  Lee  McOraw,  Citizens  United 
for  Responsible  Education,  Montgtmierv 
Cnunty,  Maryland. 

JH.  James  Harris,  Piesldent.  National 
Bducation  Association. 

JAMX.  John  Maxwell.  National  Cotincil  cf 
Teachers  of  English. 

A.  Prom  National  Public  Radio  in  Wash- 
ington, im  Mike  Waters  with  'Options  on 
Education". 

(Voices  of  two  parents) . 
Those  were  West  VirgUiians  on  opposite 
Bides  of  a  prolonged  and  often  violent  battle. 
While  others,  more  complex  issues  have 
fueled  the  conflict,  textbooks  provided  the 
spark.  In  fact,  public  school  textbooks  have 
been  the  subject  of  protests  across  the  na- 
tion, not  Just  In  Kanawha  County,  West 
Vhglnla.  Bedford  County.  Virgima;"  South 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Keyport,  New  Jeraej- 
Montgomery  Cottnty,  Maryland.  New  Hani 
over.  North  Carolina:  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland;  and  Houston.  Texas,  to 
mention  a  few,  have  been  the  scene  of  orga- 
nised protests  against  the  educational  ma- 
terials used  in  public  schools.  This  rash  of 
protests  may  weU  be  spontaneous,  although 
some  charge  that  they  are  financed  and  con- 
trolled from  outside  the  communities  tbem- 
■••'•••  ^^^  Is  protesting  what,  and  whether 
such  protests  are  likely  to  continue,  are  the 
quOTtkma  we're  asking  on  this  edition  of 
OpUons  on  Education".  We're  calllnc  It 
"OBBSoclng  TextbotAs:  I«  West  Virginia  the 
Tip  of  the  Iceberg?"  ^ 

(1CXI8IC)  "Teach  Tour  ChUdren". 
Certainly  the  protest  in  Kanawha  County 
West  VlfiginU,  has  received  the  most  national 
attenttoo.  That  protest  has  also  been  the 
most  rlolent.  Over  the  past  tht«e  months 
Kanawha  County,  with  4S.000  students  has 
been  the  scene  of  bombings,  beatings,  a 
waUout  by  local  miners,  and  a  boycott  of  the 
schools.  At  one  point  more  than  10,000  stu- 
dents were  kept  out  of  school  by  their  par- 
ents, who  charge  that  the  32fl  textbooks 
recently  chosen  for  english  and  language 
arU  classes  are  obscene  and  antl-Chrlstian. 
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Most  of  the  protestors  are  flrom  tbe  villages 
and  towns  In  the  mountains  outside  Charles- 
ton, the  state  capital,  and  several  protect 
leaders  are  fundamentaUet  Christian  minis- 
cers.  Tou  will  meet  them  later  In  the  pro- 
Krara,  and  you  wUI  also  hear  from  tbe  de- 
fenders or  these  particular  textbooks. 

However,  not  everyone  on  this  edition  ot 
"Options  on  Education"  is  from  Kanawha 
County,  and  not  everyone  thinks  that  text- 
books are  really  tbe  issue.  Botae — from  both 
side*— argue  that  what  reaUy  Is  a^stake  la 
something  far  more  Important— like  the 
future  of  public  education,  or  the  morals  ot 
American  children. 

Let's  begin  with  the  protesting  parents, 
and  their  kids.  Some  of  them  were  at  a  rally 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  ou  November 
30,  when  they  talked  with  John  Merrow,  ot 
the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership, 
(rally  noises) 
JM.  Are  your  children  In  public  school? 
P.  No,  they  are  not.  They're  In  a  private 
Christian  school. 

JM.  Will  they  go  back  to  school  if  the  text- 
books are  withdrawn? 
P.  Tea.  they  will. 
JM.  How  about  you? 

P.  Well,  mine  are  not  lii  school  either. 
They  went  tc«  four  days  since  school  started, 
and  I  Just  think  It  U  a  bunch  of  trash. 

JM.  Do  you  think  parents  ought  to  be  the 
ones  really  to  decide  on  what  textbooks  are 
used? 

'  P.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Yes.  they're  our  chil- 
flren.  and  we  want  what's  best  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

JM.  I  see  yoxir  sign  says  "we  want  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  back  in  the  school."  Is  that 
part  ot  this  protest? 
P.  Part  of  It,  yes,  sir. 

JM.  You  not  only  want  the  textbooks  with- 
drawn, but  you'd  like  to  see  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  restored? 

P.  Well,  I  feel  that  the  teachers  ought  to 
teach  part  of  the  Bible,  and  that  these  text- 
books are  strictly  against  the  Bible  cause  Z 
never  did  find  thut  big  word  SOB  written  in 
the  Bible.  It  is  in  the  textbooks. 

JM.  Now  some  of  the  articles  I've  read  In 
the  national  newspapers  have  said  that  you 
people  down  here  are  trying  to  turn  your 
backs  on  the  twentieth  century. 

Pi  What  would  you  say  the  twentieth  cen- 
tiuylB? 

JM.  What  would  you  say?  I'm  suppose  to 
ask  the  questions. 

P.  I  would  like  to  turn  back  to  teaching 
Ood  and  Christ,  and  not  have  fairy  tales  and 
things  like  that,  but  when  God  comes  up. 
teach  what  Okid  is,  who  Ood  is,  who  Christ 
Is,  and  that  He  died  for  us. 

JM.  You  don't  think  that  the  church  and 
the  state  should  be  separate? 

P.  No,  I  think  It  we  are  aU  Christians,  we 
m  going  to  tbe  same  place.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  sepaimted  in  heaven. 

JM.  Of  eourse.  a  lot  of  Americans  who  are 
not  Christian^.  What  about  them? 

P.  I  havent  met  but  jusi  one  or  two  people 
that  doat  beUeve  in  Ood.  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  American  people  believes  in  Ood.  It 
tbe  textbooks  get  out  ot  Kanawha  County, 
out  ot  West  Virginia,  and  they  try  to  teach 
Christ  the  way  he  is  suppond  to  be  taught. ' 
I  think  it  wUl  be  back  peaceable.  But  I  dont 
think  Kanawha  Valley  is  going  to  be  peace- 
ful until  the  books  are  out. 

P.  I  proudly  wear  theee  buckskins  as  sym- 
bolical of  my  fathers  who  gave  us  this  coim- 
try  and  as  a  sign  of  the  fathers  who  gave  this 
country  to  us.  I  for  one  will  do  all  that  I  can 
to  leave  my  country  safe  for  our  children. 
This  Scotch  Tarn  that  I  wear,  as  you  know, 
ia  this  country  the  early  settlers  were  prl- 
marUy  German  first  and  then  Scotch  Irish, 
and  they  came  to  this  country  because  of 
religious  persecution. 

JM.  Well  tell  me  now.  why  are  you  here  at 
this  particular  protest  raUy? 
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P.  The  reason  why  I'm  here 
B&me  satanlc  forces  that  fore 
to  emigrate  to  this  country  in 
the  same  satanlc  forces  are 
stroy  our  freedom. 

JM.  But  you  think  the 
threat  to  that  heritage? 

P.  That  is  because  really 
miUti  ethnic  culture  and  so  ... 
our  heritage  and  our  culture 
You  can  hear  in  schools  about 
and  this  and  that  and  the 
Satanic  power  that  is  tiying  _ 
children  is  more  fearful  of  Jesii 
he  has  a  following  of  Scotch 
German  peoples,  when  they  b 
to  Jesus  Christ,  It  makes  the 

JM.  Some  where  else  I  read 
are  going  to  learn  these  words  ; 
halls  or  in  locker  rooms.  Ho\ 
about  that? 

P.  Well,  they  might  do  tliat, 
have  to  teach  it  to  them. 

P.  That's  right,  you  dont  htu 
in  their  heads  eight  hours  a  dai 
professional  teachers  drum  a  l. 
their   heads.   Those   are   profcs  ,1 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

J^.  What  do  you  mean,  are 
on  purpose? 

P.  Well,  uo,  not  exactly,  but 
year  old  child  and  try  to  teaci 
at  home  and  you  see  how  lo 
parent  to  teach  it.  But  give  it 
our  professional  teachers  and  \._. 
it  takes  them  to  teach  somethin  ; 
how  long  U  takes  them  to  drun 
head. 

JM.  And  you  think  kids  nlmv 
ABCs  and  not  their  SOB'.s > 

P.  That's  exactly  right.  TIihi. 
want  it. 

P.  We've  got  good  teacher.s, 
of  ednoation  Is  rotten. 

JM.  Well,  why  are  they  tryin 
textbooks  here  in  the  first  place 

P.  That's  what  we  would  like 
would  Uke  to  know  what  is 
this.  Besides  communism. 

JM.  Communism?  Explabi  wljat 

P.     You    should     know 
(laughter). 

JM.  You  thhik  8uperinteudeii|t 
ought  to  leave  this  position 
County? 

P.  I  sure  do. 

JM.  How? 

P.  WeU,  we  would  like  to  rid 
a  rail. 

JM.  Are  you  sending  your 
vato  school? 

P.  Right. 

JM.  How  much  does  it  cost  „  _ 

P.  Forty-five  dollars  a  montl 
tliem. 

JM.  For  three  children? 

P.  For  three  children. 

JM.  What  Impact  does  that 
own  family  budget? 

P.  Well,  we  are  going  to  . 
I'm  giving  up  the  newspaper, 
It  Simday  only.  We've  been 
Ing  up  the  telephone.  I  will  h^e 
on  Sunday.   I  have   already  „ 
drhiks,  and  well,  we've  given 
know,  to  fight  against  these  te: 
to  various  things  to  help  fight 
will  be  rather  slim  at  home  ' 
I  Imagine  that  some  day  the 
tliankus  for  It. 

(MUSIC)  "Teach  Your  ChlldrAi 

P.  We  all  feel,  and  I  think  the 

al}out  the  same  way,  no  

this  year  would  be  l>etter  than 
out  of  these  books. 

C.  They  talk  about  a  better 
kids  and  like  you  have  got  to 
back  In  school,  but  If  we  went 
with  the  books  in,  it  wouldn't 
tlon.  It  would  Just  be  trash, 
all  there  is  In  the  schools  now. 
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C.   I've   been   going  all   year 
mainly  because  we  could  figure 
school  was  getting  pretty  bad  . 
cause  we'd  have  "class  day"  at 
everylxHly  would  get  high  on  dru, 
My  parents  and  myself,  neither 
want  me  in  this  kind  of  atmc 
they  Just  figured  we  better  be  , 
Christian  school  than  have  me  . 
this  stuflr.  A  Christian  can't  go 
and  t>e  put  down  by  the  devil 
time.  It  just  won't  work.  I've  on 
for  about  4',^  to  6  months  and  _ 
lot  of  my  so-called  friends  aren't 
anymore,  because  they  dont  like 
believe.  They  go  to  pubUc  schotl 
make  fun  of  me,  because  I'm 
different. 

JM.  What's  in  the  textbooks? 

C.  A  bunch  of  cursing  and  stuff. 

.IM.  Haven't   you   heard  the 
anyway? 

C.  Yes,  I've  heard  them,  but 
ing  to  teach  them  to  these  little 

JM.  Do  you  think  that  if  the 
withdrawn  you  guys  will  go  bad 
school? 

C.  Yes,  Probably. 

JM.  But  vou  are  here  todav,  you 
iiig? 

C.  Yes. 

JM.  Yoti  seem  kind  of  young  to 
signs.  What  are  you  carrying  sl| 

C.  About  the  textbooks,  (rally  . 

A.  Those  were  parents  and  kid  i 
test  rally  in  Charleston,  West 
November   30.    That  -  rally 
2,000  protestors.   Including  „ 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
Front  for  Moral  Regeneration, 
.speakers  was  the  Reverend  Carl 
well  known  leader  of  anti-Comm 
While  you  will  hear  him  In  the 
our  attention  is  focused  on  the  . 
in  Kanawha  County,  especially 
damentalist  ministers.  Avis  HUI,  _ 
and  Charles  Quigley.  These  three 
helped   establish   private   Chrlstl 
In  the  coimty  today,  they  have 
ment  of  less  than  1,000.  as  f ar  ii 
determine.    As    a    fundamentallsl 
Avis  Hill  sees  the  battle  over 
nationwide  religious  struggle, 
wanted  to  find  out  who  favors  _ 

AH.  The  educators  are  the  onei 
port  the  books.  NEA  Is  the  grea 
the  education  movement  ot  th< 
They  are  the  powerful  Institution 
a  lobby  in  Washington.  D.C.,  alj 
oil  companies  do,  and  they  have 
dictate   really,    them    and    the 
what's  going  Into  the  books   „ 
parents  having  the  opportunity 
We  the  parents  are  beginning  t< 
eyes   and  realize   now  that  the 
In  the  system  are  trying  to  tear 
down  across  this  nation,  so  we  i- 
our  eyes  and  we  are  standing  ir 
to  the  things  that  are  in  the  books 

JM.  What  do  those  textbooks  in 
threaten  to  do  to  your  children? 

AH.  Demoralize,  demoralize 
mean  to  teach  that  It's  fine  to 
lie,  to  cheat,  to  steal,  even  to 
believe  that  there  ia  no  Ck)d.  I 
have  your  right  and  everyone  else 
to  believe  whether  there  Is  a  Ood 
there  Isn't,  and  I  went  along.  I 
when  the  Bible  was  taken  out  of 
but  I  can't  accept  the  fact  that 
be  brought  back  Into  the  schools 
right  along  beside  a  myth.  I  Cw_ 
that.  It's  been  taught  long  enougl 
tlonist  theory,  but  I  can't  go  aloo 
bringing  it  back  Into  the  school 
teaching  it  right  beside  a  myth 
that. 
A.  In  addition  to  the  concerns 

Ity  expressed  by  Avis  Hill,  The 

Oraley  challenges  the  educations 
the  t«xtt>ooks. 
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KG.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  educational 
value  at  all  to  the  books.  We've  read  some 
of  them,  and  it  Just  takes  yoxt  around  in 
circles,  and  after  yoti  read  them  you  don't 
know  any  more  than  did  before  you  started. 
Also  they  have  told  in  several  papers,  Wash- 
ington Post  and  difterent  ores,  ihat  we  are 
against  books  period,  but  we  nie  not  again.st 
beok.s.  We  arc  against  these  filthy  books. 

A.  A  tliird  leader  of  the  protest  is  the 
Reverend  Charles  Quigley.  who  feels  that  It's 
not  an  academic  argument. 

CQ.  I  think  it's  your  very  iiie  hinging  upon 
wliai  happens  to  these  textt>ouks.  because  if 
we  can  make  the  Board  of  Education  liiiten  to 
us.  then  our  government  had  better  stand  up 
aud  listen  to  the  very  fact  that  wlien  we  say 
tljat  we  don't  want  soniething.  then  we  don't 
want  it.  Now  if  the  Board  of  Education  comes 
over  and  tries  to  close  us  down,  or  tries  to  put 
pressure  on  tis,  then  I'll  fight.  They  can't  hive 
my  daughter,  they  can't  have  my  daughter. 
I  have  one  daughter,  and  111  fight  them  until 
my  death.  She's  going  to  school  where  1  want 
her  to  go  to  school,  she's  going  to  do  what 
I  tell  her  to  do.  not  what  .some  Board  of 
Education  or  some  government  tells  her  to 
do.  Tliat's  my  right,  tlial's  our  responsibility. 
You  raise  corn,  you  triin  children. 

A.  For  Avis  Hill  aud  the  other  minister.s, 
private  Cliristian  schools,  and  .supplementary 
instruction  at  home  for  tlio-ie  wlio  cannot 
fifford  the  private  Christian  .scliool.s,  are  only 
temporary  solutions. 

AH.  Get  your  basic  textbooks,  j.  our  reader, 
and  your  arithmetic  and  your  Jrpelling  book 
and  instruct  your  child  at  home  luitll  thus 
fear  is  over.  The  only  way  I  can  see  this  fear 
ending  in  Kanawha  County  is  lor  those  books 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  schools  and  go  back  to 
what  it  was  last  ye.r.  As  lar  a.s  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  think  we  o'.ighi  to  go  b.nck  to  the 
old  McGuffey  reader. 

A.  Mrs.  Alice  Moore  is  the  only  member  of 
the  5-person  school  board  who  has  consist- 
ently supported  the  protest.  Unlike  the  three 
Fundamentalist  mini.sters,  Mrs.  Moore  sees 
the  situation  in  political  terms. 

AM.  I  think  in  our  case,  because  we  have 
had  not  only  nationwide  attention  but 
worldwide  attention,  that  it  is  almost  essen- 
tial that  we  not  win,  because  if  we  did  win 
the  parents  all  over  this  nation  really  would 
feel  i.hat  they  could  take  over  schooii,  again 
and  really  have  an  influence  on  schools,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  win  evenluallv,  but  X 
really  think  that  for  the  sake  of  the  estab- 
lishment, the  educational  establishment,  it 
is  Just  essential  that  we  couldn't  win  here. 
JM.  The  victory  would  be  a  symbol  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation? 

AM.  Absolutely.  We  hsve  a  policy  now  thai 
says  no  child  has  to  study  anv  book  to  which 
his  parents  object,  so  in  effect  if  our  parents 
wanted  to,  they  could  get  together  and 
everyone  could  agree  to  object  to  erery  other 
book  used  by  every  other  cliild.  We  can  put 
all  kinds  of  pressure  on  the  school  system. 
We  can  make  it  extremely  tough.  They  think 
they  have  won  a  victory,  well,  we  can  make 
It  extremely  inicomfortable  in  their  victory. 
There  are  many  thing.?  we  can  do  even  if  we 
leave  the  children  in  school.  We  can  let 
them  know,  we  can  send  letters  and  let 
them  know  that  they  are  not  to  ask  our  chil- 
dren ani/  personal  question.^  and  they're  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  parent-child 
relationship.  They're  not  to  use  any  text- 
bfKiks  that  contain  any  kind  vt  offen-ive 
language,  and  If  they're  not  sure  whether 
the  language  is  offensive,  they  can  c.ill  us  up 
and  ask  us.  I'm  Just  suggesthig  to  parents 
that  if  you  have  to  leave  yottr  children  in 
there  are  many  things  yon  can  do.  You're 
not  Just  trapped.  For  weeks  and  wteks  we 
had  literally  10,000  children  out  of  school. 
We  even  had  up  to  15  or  16,000  out  at  one 
time.  Most  of  those  children  are  back  in 
school  now  but  In  the  upper  Kanawha  Val- 
ley area,  around  Cabin  Creel?,  tho.se  books 


aren't  going  to  be  used  up  there,  that's  for 
siu-e.  They're  very  strong,  I  tell  you  I  admire 
those  people  up  In  that  end  of  the  country. 
You  know,  of  course,  they  have  decided  that 
since  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol their  schools,  they're  Just  going  to  take 
the  country  with  them.  They'll  take  the 
whole  thing. 

A.  Not  all  the  protestors  are  local.  Robert 
Dornan  lives  in  California,  where  is  a  na- 
tional spokesman  for  Citizens  for  Decency 
through  Law.  an  organi>-.atiou  based  in  Cali- 
lornia.  For  Dornan,  tlie  issue  is  the  school's 
role  in  the  teaching  of  values.  Dornan  came 
to  Kanawha  County  after  the  protest 
erupted  and  then  spent  ssveral  mouths  as- 
sisting the  protest  leaders.  He  is  no  longer 
in  Kanawha  County. 

RD.  If  you  tried  to  structure  your  object 
to  the  whole  series  of  books,  there  is  one 
side-bar  problem  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  books  directly,  and  that  is  media 
f;overage  of  the  whole  incident  here.  From 
the  three  television  networks  tr>  the  local 
uews>>aper  coverage  to  the  local  televlrion 
coverflye,  there  has  never  been  an  attempt 
really  to  sh'.>w  the  upper  middle  class  and 
the  general  middle  class  oblectlon  to  these 
books.  I  feel  after  going  for  two  or  three 
months  this  way.  it's  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
give  a  class  warfare  complexion  to  the  whole 
issue.  That  it  is  quote  "the  fundamentaUst 
under-educated  crreker  people",  the  ones 
that  I  like  to  refer  to  a.s  moiujtaineer.s,  ver- 
sus some  how  or  other  'the  sophisticated 
fiat  landers  who  work  in  the  chemical  In- 
dustry". That's  phony  and  false,  so  you 
have  had  this  media  problem  exaggerating 
the  frustration. 

A.  John  Merrow  did  not  find  evidence  of  a 
clays  struggle  In  Kanawha  County,  and  you 
will  hear  from  anti-textbook  people  who  are 
clearly  not  mountaineers,  including  Dcrnaii 
himself. 

RD.  OK  now  to  come  back  to  the  psablem 
directly.  There  is  an  over  all,  over  laying 
problem  here  that  I  describe  as  "parent 
power".  Its  nationwide,  I  assume  probably 
culture  witle  In  all  of  western  civilization, 
that  teachers,  although  they  may  be  profes- 
sionals, have  no  right  to  say  that  parents 
should  get  lost.  Parents  aren't  Just  animals 
that  supply  their  offspring,  their  young,  to  be 
educated  by  teachers  having  total  control — 
particularly  when  they  dip  into  value  sys- 
tems. Parents  have  the  primary  obligation 
for  the  spiritual  upbringing  of  their  children. 
a!!d  they  also  have  the  primary  obligation  for 
making  sure  they  get  an  education,  period. 
Teachers  must  realize  that  parents  are  their 
employens.  so  that  "parent-power"  problem 
affects  the  whole  range  of  specific  Issues. 

Now,  after  approaching  the  basic  education 
failure  problem,  we  say  "U  you're  falling  to 
teach  them  properly,  where  do  you  get  all 
the  time  for  this  cute  experimentation  bv 
putting  in  the  books  (whether  Its  sxipple- 
mentary  reaofg  books  or  primary  text)  crim- 
inals, thugs,  raper.s.  wierdos,  radicals?  What 
material  Uo  you  kick  out  to  put  this  In? 
Does  Dickens  go  out  the  VTlndow,  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.  Shakespeare?  There  are  only  so 
many  hours  In  the  classroom,  and  something 
has  to  be  taken  out  to  put  In  this  quote"  real- 
ity," ard  they  even  preface  some  of  these 
stories  with  those  very  words,  "a  realistic 
story. "  It's  in  1  think  a  fourth  grade  book; 
it's  cplled  a  "A  New  Street  Game,"  and  it 
tells  how  when  an  oilental  American  woman 
moves  into  the  ghetto  and  puts  in  flower 
bo.xes.  the  little  Black  kids  tear  It  up.  destroy 
it.  and  the  closing  line  In  the  story  Is,  "thni 
dumb  lady  should  have  known  better  than 
to  try  and  fix  up  this  crummy  neighborhood." 
No  value  Judgement  is  given  after  that,  and 
then  the  other  side  of  this  double  issue  (one 
being,  what  do  you  take  out  to  put  in?  If 
these  aren't  ethics  classes  where  these  are 
fihow;i  as  gross  examples  of  anti-social  con- 
duct. They're  just  thrown  at  them  without 
atiy  explaui'tli.u  tit  all    Now  I  tan  see  thai 


some  of  It  should  be  discussed  In  current 
events  classes,  possibly  as  some  aspect  of 
social  studies,  but  why  is  this  necessary  in 
grammar  books?  Are  questions  in  arithnietir: 
also  going  to  involve  this  Junk  matertal  now.' 
I  mean  we  are  battling  over  English  books; 
wait  till  next  spring  when  the  social  sttidles 
books  come,  then  you're  really  going  to  see  a 
revolution. 

There  are  oijservable  evils  in  makind  that 
must  lie  condemned  and.  no,  the  school  sys- 
tem Is  not  a  Judeao-Christian  culture  some 
neutral  body  that  throws  a  lot  of  garbage 
some  good  and  Eome  bad  o\it  lo  the  kids  and 
s.iys  "lets  of  luck,  k-ds,  pick  your  vhIup 
i^ystem." 

A.  Most  opponents  oi  the  textbooks  focus 
ou  their  c<u\tent,s.  They  feel  that  tlje  six 
elementary  texts  are  sacrellgious  and  anti- 
Christian,  and  they  say  that  many  of  tho 
319  secondary  schcol  English  books  are  ob- 
scene. On  the  other  side,  the  Reverend  James 
Lewis,  an  EpiscopitUan  minister  who  favors 
the  books,  believes  that  the  protestors  are 
reacting  to  more  than  alleged  blasphei.i . 
and  obr.cenity. 

JM.  Is  there  Eonicihing  in  here  about  chal- 
lenging, about  que:  tioniiig.  that  people  hav*- 
a  problem  with? 

JL.  Yes.  fcr  exianple.  the  textbook  might 
j>sk  a  child  how  he  feels  about  a  particular 
sight  or  emotion,  or  for  example,  inste.id 
of  asking  a  child  to  wHe  a  story  cold,  U. 
create  a  story,  it  may  ask  a  child  to  get  In 
touch  with  its  own  feelings  and  be  al)le  tr» 
put  tho.se  feelings  en  paper.  Because  thHt's 
where  literature  comes  from,  from  the  in- 
side of  people.  Its  that  kind  of  approach. 
Now  the  opposition  has  said  that  it  Is  an 
invasion  of  privacy—well,  all  lltersture  is  ati 
invasion  of  privacy.  Ihafs  something  that 
they  haven't  come  to  grips  with.  Some  oi 
them  are  obviously  worried  about  some  ci 
the  words  that  are  used  and  to  the  whole 
perspectivf?  of  education  being  in  realistic 
setting.  These  Irooks  are  designed,  many  of 
tliem  that  tliere  has  been  cppositlon  to,  are 
designed  to  appeal  to  a  child  who  is  not 
particularly  turned  on  by  bocks,  not  int-.i 
the  world  of  literature  and  reading,  and 
these  books  are  designed  to  hook  a  child 
at  that  point  and  grab  him  and  help  him 
understand  that  there's  something  real  in 
tho.se  books  for  him. 

Tliere  is  a  tradition,  a  fundamental  tradi- 
tion in  our  nation  (fundamentalists  they  are 
called) ,  and  I  think  this  miud  set  savs  there's 
one  way  salvation,  there's  one  wav  to  educa- 
tion, there's  one  v.ay  to  morality.  They  are 
having  a  hard  time  dealing  with  a  pluralistic 
society.  Many  cf  us  have  wondered  where 
there  support  was  coming  from  and  how 
closely  they  were  aligned  to  causes  way  over 
on  the  right,  and  I  think  it  is  fairly  clear 
from  that  rally  here  this  past  weekend  when 
they  broujjht  in  Carl  Mc^ntlre  and  one  oi 
thetr  leaders  from  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  they  came  in  and  started  talkhig  about 
Blacks  and  obottt  Jews,  and  about  the  Na- 
tlonal  Council  of  Churches. 

It's  a  party  line  almost  that  nittnv  of  us 
have  heard  before.  It's  nM.sing  its  head  To 
hook  on  to  Carl  Mclntire  is.  for  ex!«mple.  not 
going  to  be  helpf\il  for  them.  1  think  it  is 
tactical  error.  1  think  the  whole  system  oi 
public  education  is  tuider  sei>'p  i-i  our  coun- 
try right  now.  from  what  I  see  in  Kanawha 
Coimty  particularly.  Whetlier  we  can  con- 
tinue to  live  together  and  be  educated  in  the 
same  school  system  is  up  for  grabs  right  now. 
A.  That  wus  the  Reverend  James  Lewis,  f  u 
Episcopalian  Minister  who  favors  the  text- 
books. The  325  textbooks  were  chosen  by  .i 
coiumittee  of  five  English  teachers— as  re- 
quired by  State  law— and  by  subcommittees 
mitae  up  of  20  more  English  te.nciiers.  In  all, 
the  Kanawha  County  school  baard  spent  ap- 
proximately $425,000  on  the  controversial 
textboolcs.  Mrs.  Nell  Wood,  who  teaches  Eng- 
lish at  George  Washington  High  School  in 
Charleston,  headed  the  selection  committee 
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that  chose  Uie  books.  She  Epok<3  uriUi  John 
Merrow. 

JM.  Do  you  regret  In  anyway  the  fielcctlon 
ti  the  textlxmlcs? 

NW.  Not  at  all.  I  thtiik  U  I  hod  It  to  do 
alt  over  again  I  would  make  exactly  the  same 
choices  given  the  same  Uistructlons  In  the 
heginnjng.  I'm  not  sure  there  Is  any  way  tlUs 
t'ould  have  been  avoided  at  this  particular 
time. 

JM.  What  books  did  you  ct)ooi>e  that  l:ie 
protestors  are  speci&caUy  object. iiig  lo? 

NW.  Its  »  latle  bit  difficult  to  say  wi-.o.s 
objecting  to  what.  That's  a  question  you 
might  a&k  from  the  protesters,  because  the 
area  of  protest  varies,  and  It  Is  not  cousistcnt 
from  series  or  from  even  article  to  articlt;. 
We  have  had  some  objections  on  a  seiieR 
whir?,  is  a  literature  -series  tliat  in  basic;'  It 
la  -n  it'n  tiitii  edition  and  it's  ticeu  aroxnid 
since  1962.  I'm  not  quite  sure  how  I  can 
explain  that  one.  We  also  have  Romo  objec- 
tion to  contemporary  material.  Now,  much 
of  the  objection  came  at  a  level  of  material 
that  was  for  advanced  .senior  high  rchool  stu- 
dents working  on  coUepe  level,  but  then  there 
were  objections  to  ele;ncntar>  matcrltil  cvpjI 
to  first  grade  utaterial. 

JM.  You  brouch'.,  3'25  \iilum<?s.  How  ma'.y 
seta  did  you  buy'? 

NW.  Now,  it  is  a  bit  didicuit  to  say  how  i^.; 
bought,  becau.i>e  we  didn't  buy.  The  com- 
mittee only  made  selection.?,  ra'ide  recom- 
mendatlon.s  for  usin^  a  particular  .series  and 
then  each  school  within  its  particular  pro- 
gram made  selectiona  from  that  Usi  to  suit 
lt»  program.  Nobody  buys  uil  of  the  books. 
There  v/ouldn'i  bo  ihat  much  money,  but 
each  school,  each  E.ii<Hsh  d^'partuieut  made 
the  selecilons  tijat  v -jul.-i  woik  fctht  for 
litem. 

JM.  Do  you  regret  the  proces.s  by  which  tlie 
books  were  selected  in  any  way?  Would  you 
for  example  want  to  in  -lude  pi\r»i3i,.s  in  i:to 
selection  prqce.ss? 

NW.  The  procei.s  I  doti't  r»i;it>,  because  I 
think  the  process  was  a  democratic  one.  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  would  want  to  Include  parents 
In  a  voting  capacity  because  I  don't  think 
they  have  the  backgiouixd  information.  Un- 
less it  was  somone  who  keeps  up  with  a 
pMrticular  field  lu  a  very  intense  way,  I'm 
not  sure  that  person  could  be  qualified.  Now 
I  recognize  that  parents  are  Interested  hi 
books,  but  we  have  a  gre-.it  deal  of  parenlj.1 
input  in  schools  lu  Kanawha  County.  It's  not 
a  cold  calculating  bchool  syste-n  that  doesnH 
see  parents  or  U&U?u  to  parent.i. 

JM.  Do  you  thliik  that  parents  who  feel 
ctxtmgly  that  the  curriculum  materials  are 
lni4>propriate  have  a  right  to  insltit  that 
tbelr  childrcu  not  be  exposed  to  thoc^e  ma- 
terials? 

NW.  That  has  alioays  b«en  a  pohcy  in  Ka- 
nawha County  Schools.  Tliat's  what  makes 
this  whole  protest  so  Incomprehensible.  Par- 
ents In  Kanawha  County  have  alway.s  bad 
tlM  right  to  read  their  children's  materials 
and  ask  that  a  child  be  removed  from  any 
or  all  the  particular  eet  of  maierials,  but 
tbat  is  not  what  we  have  at  this  point. 

It  Is  far  more  important  than  the  booi^s. 
I  think  the  books  have  ceased  to  be  impor- 
tant here  since,  oh,  last  summer.  I  think  the 
Issue  Is  one  of  the  control  of  the  schools.  It's 
ui  is.sue  of  total  misU-ust  of  school  system, 
tf  teachers,  almost  a  desire  to  go  back  to 
the  days  before  there  was  scientific  knowl- 
edge. There's  a  great  deal  of  mistrust  of  the 
liCleutUlc  method.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
mistrust  of  any  inquiry  in  a  classroom,  a 
great  deal  of  fear  of  studenis  talking  about 
what  they  think  and  feci.  We\e  been  told 
we  aie  not  supposed  to  ask  stxidents  what 
they  think.  We're  suppoeed  to  tell  them 
what  to  think.  There  is  a  basic  disagreement 
as  to  what  education  is  all  about.  There  is 
on  t}\e  one  side  a  feeling  that  education  te 
.>n»pposed  to  be  Indoctrination  in  a  party 
Hue,  and  then  there  Is  on  the  part  of  the 
tPiichrrs  the  feeling  tliat  education  trains 
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students  to  think;   it 
deal  with  their  world. 

JM.  Do  you  have  in  any  wa 
tbat  the  people  themselves  a 
further  down  the  road  by  the! 
the  ministers'.' 

NW.  Tliat  seems  entirely  posi 
fcr  example  that  many  incor 
have  been   made  about  the 
that  many  Incorrect  flyers  havi 
about  the  bcjics.  I  kuo-*  tu.it 
hr^  not  besn  a  part  of  tlie  se 
ejs  hits   been  xeroxed   ftiid 
e^Kimple,  or.rn  on  Cnpitol  Str 
differeiit  copiey  of  a  sexual 
nothinrj  to  do  v.itli  the  materia 
llyer   liiat'3   bein^   put   out   by 
i»j;encif»s  v.-ith  a  pie  ■,  for  help 
sexual  diairram-7,  X  mean  it's  a 
thing.  People's  iears  are  beinp; 
I  would  not  wuia  r.nrh  ni:iicrial 
m  the  schools,  but  I  know  Uia 
not  Iji  fact  a  part  of  tho 
quesiion  really  the  methods  oi 
use  matfiials  i)f  this  fiort. 

A.  Ml".;.   Woods  aciunatio-.i.; 
foi'anation  wero  rontu-med  by 
who  brought  back  several  leafl 
November  aotli  raliy  that 
ex_jlic.t  niat«:ii!il  th.\t  i.s  rot  in 
vevsi.il  textbooks.  Miatrunt  li 
iiand  with  misinforuialion,  an^ 
the  protestors  probably  trutt 
perhitendent  of  schooU,  Keniie 
wood.   John   Merrow   asked   Dr 
what  rols  he  played  in  the  tax 

KU.  .'\ctuaiJy  uoiio.  My  role 
tendejit,  is  to  accept  t'.ie  recoinr 
the  five  tpftchers  wiio  m*V.c  up  t! 
and  tlien  pads  that  riglit  »n  to  t 

JM.  So  that  when  tlie  proc. 
rido  you  out  ot  town  on  a  r.al 
the  textbooKs,  they're  making  a 
there,  you  r<»!«l?y  didn't  play  an 

KIT.  Well,  I  pa.5ied  it  on  u> 
tiH  you  know  being  a  sujifcii 
where  ii,  all  stops,  to  tii  it  when 
ride  me  out  on  a  rail,  that  is  ex 
porintcndent.. 

JM.  Is  it  over,  or  is  it  nearly  o 

KU.  No,  I  tuiu-ic  this  a  long  w 
over,  a  long  long  way. 

JM.  What  about  the  textbook 
What  in  ill  them  some  people 
tionable? 

KU.  I  think:— may  I  go  deeper 
question  itself?  If  we  were  to 
what  some  of  the  protestors  are 
clflcally  those  being  led  by  the 
mlnister.s,  we  would  throw  out 
these    325    books    which    in    m 
would  completely  sterilize  pub! 
and  then  again  I  think  we 
stand  what  public  education  is 
all;  It  Isn't  for  a  few;  it  isn't  foi 
segment  of   the  society   here 
County;  it's  for  all  children, 
look  at  Kanawha  County.  I'm 
to  West  Virginia.  I  have  beeJi 
half  years  now.  I  have  never  see 
community  anywhere  where  I 
where  they  are  more  distrust! 
officials  and   by  public  officials 
again  about  the  school   board, 
tors,  teachers  and  all.  I  think 
son  for  thl.s,  and  if  you  go 
Virgima'ii  history  it  is  easy  to  k 
gmla  is  a  state  in  my  estimation 
use  a  four  letter  word  but  I 
scrlptive)  I  think  West  Virginia 
pie  have  been  raped,  and  they'vi 
by  people  from  outside  of  the 
natural  resources  which  is  realls 
Most  of  this  has  gone  out  of  s 
.stayed  in  state.  They  had  publ  : 
tlia  last  decade,  a  gaveiuor 
federal  prison,  they  have  been 
lie  ofliclals  apparently  time  an<] 
so  I  cant  blame  them  for  this. 

JM.  Have  you  heard  from 
tendenla  elsewhere  In  the  coun 

KU.   Oh,   aTI   over.   Super  into 
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around  the  country  in  tlie  __„_ 
and  laughed.  Just  as  I  would  hav 
In-house  Joke)   "what  are  you 
there,   Ke.i?"   Well,   after  the   __, 
Oiey  quit  laugh uis,  they  understoo  I 
was  extremely  serious,  I  think  th< 
lett->rs  and  everything  I'm  receivin  ; 
have  been  for  the  last  two  months 
"Ken,    tell   us   what   happened." 
thi;;k  they  realize  tliat  this  covers 
Just   Kr.nawha   County.    This   wl 
could  fxo  into  their  school  system 
tb: ;  cue  here. 

A.  Dr.  Under-Rood  thinks  that 
pt.'out  tc-xtbooks  In  We.st  Virginia  _ 
ovff,  but  in  fact  .school  attendanc 
normal    today.    VVTiile    the    319 
school  English  textbooks  are  In 
in  f  larsrooms,  the  six  elementary  , 
l'-i\\2<i  nrts  books  are  now  kept  in 
li'jrar-,-,  and  kids  cannot  use 
parental  permission.  The  books 
"■^od   In   the  classroom.   The  Wes ; 
State    Superintendent,    Dr. 
belleve.T  iv.i>,t  the  d^^cteion  to 

mentary  textbookM  from  the 

resen.tert  a  viciory  for  the  prcte.s 
:.torro\v  v/.iutcd  to  knew  about  na 
plir-ations  cf  the  protestors'  appare 

J^T.  Do  you  thlTik  that  if  wort 
now  around  the  coontry  that  in 
amounts  to  a  victory  for  the  ant 
peopl'  that  this  v.ould  lead  to 
of  tills  kind  aroiuid  the  country? 

DT.  Oh  I  don't  know.  That  Is  „ 
ticult  for  me  to  hypothesize  about, 
you  that  t;u£;;t'nn,  I  suppose,  easle 
could  a.sk  ric.  V.i.at  I  thuik  win  r 
pen  is  that  the  te::tbook  publisher 
this    circumstance    and    sporadic 
around  the  country  and  from  an 
njoiivatl'jii  simnly  beeln  to  tone 
of  ll-.e  kiiidj  of  thinrs  that  v/cre  . 
il.ided  in  t^xtbr'oks  under  the  namt 

Vance"  lor  example,  rather  than 

people  exenising  censorship  by  b 
surcs  to  bear  on  boards  of  educatioi 
rooms  of  pubijihing  concerns  thej 
p'oun-.l   and   decide   that   they 
puljli.<;h  a  slightly  different  kind 
than  they  thought  was  going  to  .. 
lOOO's  ana  early  1970's.  Any  censo 
will  be  imposed  will  be  imposed  b; 
publi.;hcrs  themselves,  not  want 
Tcxa.".  for  e.sample.  or  Georgia, 
forbid,  California  because  If  they 
i't.a  California  f<.,r  example  hi  thel: 
adoptions  tliey're  economically  in 
able  ditUcHKy,  so  I  think  that's  tl 
circimisti'.iice  that  will  result  rathei 
concerted  eflort  in  local  boards  of 
removing  certain  kinds  of  mater^l 

JM.  Do  you  think  the  issue  la 
Kutnawha  Conntj  ? 

DT.  No,   I   v/ould   have   Just 
ready  to  pronotmce  It  until  the 

and  I  don't  kuo-.i/  how  much  < 

that  s  going  to  continue  to  engend  r 
that  if  were  left  alcue  (I  don't  r 
you  personally)  but  I  think  if 
alouj  hero  over  the  next  six  or  el, 
that  tills  particular  problem  will 
much  been  tiikc.i  care  of. 

JM.  Weil,  you  are  not  going  to  be 
llio    National    Education    Ass 
NEA)  and  National  Council  of 
coiulng  In  to  hold  hearings. 

Dr.  I  have  talked  with  tho  NKfl 
have  not  talked  with  National  C 
Churches,  and  I  think  the  tlmln( 
ble.  I  don't  think  the  timing  cou 
wort.e  on  the  part  of  the  NEA.  t 
pressed  that  dlrecUy  to  them.  I 
tremendous  tliat  at  some  point  all  , 
be  looked  at  and  reexamine  and 

made  whether  It  relates  to 

latlvo  Initiative  or  whether  It  has 
academic  freedom  or  the  rights  ol 
bub  I  Uiluk  to  begin  to  do  that  th 
next  Is  irresponsible  on  the  pari 
'  and  I  have  so  expressed  tbat  to 

A.  As  state  ^upenntendent  ~ 
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mentioned,  the  recent  rally  may  have  revived 
the  protest.  It  did  attract  people  from  ap- 
proximately 15  states. 

JM.  Where  have  you  couie  from  for  the 
rally? 

p.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

jM.  Is  that  right.  Hov  many  people  came 
down  from  Ohio'i" 

p.  There  are  other  people  who  are  inter- 
ested but  they  didn't  come  with  \is.  There  are 
tliree  with  tis.  Fcr  many  years  I  have  been 
following  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  realize  the 
kind  of  thUigs  that  are  in  them,  and  the 
parents  have  been  unable  to  do  away  with 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
the  parents  have  banded  togsther  to  do  some- 
thing about  this,  and  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important.  You  see,  it  is  a  matter  of  parents 
rights. 

JM.  Where  has  the  same  prcblerii  existed  in 
Ohio  also? 

P.  It  exists  nationwide.  I  was  alerted  to 
it  because  it  was  in  other  states  beyond 
Ohio,  and  then  I  look  at  my  own  state  and  T 
find  the  same  thing  going  on  there. 

p.  In  Buffalo  where  I  live,  ev-.-n  when  I 
was  hi  school  ten  years  ago,  I  noticed  a  lot 
of  the  same  things  Bud  some  good  friends  of 
mine  brought  some  of  their  bcoks  home  from 
school,  like  Catcher  in  the.  Rye  and  others 
Just  like  that,  and  personally  I  sure  don't 
feel  that  they  belong  in  a  public  school.  Per- 
sonally I  will  get  a  big  thrill  out  this  Rally 
to  see  If  there  is  this  many  good  people  still 
left  around  here  and  also  Jusi  to  get  more 
publicity. 

JM.  Why  are  you  here  today? 

P.  To  help  the  West  Virginia  parents  pro- 
test this.  If  It  doesn't  stop  here,  then  we've 
got  to  fight  it  somewhere  else. 

P.  I  think  that  we  have  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  top.  I  think  this  Ls  where  we  come  in 
with  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  we 
don't  want  thsm-  to  change  our  children  and 
we  questioned  what  are  they  changing  our 
children  liito? 

(Music)  "Country  Road." 

A.  But  parental  concern  alxnit  textbooks 
Is  not  limited  to  West  Virginia.  Neither  Is 
the  meeting  of  groups  to  express  that  con- 
cern. Mrs.  Margaret  Kuhn  is  an  official  of  the 
Guardians  of  Traditional  Education  In  Prince 
George's  County,  Maryland.  John  Merrow 
asked  her  about  that  organization. 

MK.  The  Guardians  is  a  parent  group 
formed  in  Prince  George's  County  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  forced  bus- 
ing in  Prince  George's  County.  We  learned 
after  the  children  were  bussed  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  schools,  and  we  started  digging 
and  we  found  most  of  them  coming  out  of 
HEW.  NEA,  the  Office  of  Education  and  this 
type  of  thing,  so  this  Is  where  we've  spent 
most  of  our  time  researching.  We've  known 
about  the  dirty  textbooks  for  almost  three 
years  now,  but  we  feel  that  this  is  more  than 
Just  a  textbook  issue.  The  issue  is  human- 
lam,  it's  a  phUosophy  and  this  filters  down 
through  the  textbooks.  Textbooks  are  Just  a 
symptom  of  the  real  issue. 

JM.  So  the  issue  is  humanlsih.  Are  you  pro 
humanism  or  against  humanism? 
MK.  We  are  opposed  to  humanism. 
JM.  Exolaln  what  that  Is? 
MK.  Well,  humanism  is  I  think  where 
basically  man  believes  In  man,  that  he  is 
the  supreme  being,  they  do  not  believe  in 
absolutes.  We  as  Christian  parents,  at  least 
In  my  group  and  I  think  the  movement 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  do  believe 
in  absolutes,  we  do  believe  that  schools 
should  not  be  teaching  these  thhigs  but  It 
•should  be  Inculcated  within  the  curriculum 
to  where  these  kids  automatically  know  that 
wrong  Is  wrong  and  right  Is  right.  Through- 
ottt  this  humanistic  philosophy  It's  a  situa- 
tion ethics  type  thhig;  you  do  whate/er  you 
want  to  do  whenever  you  feel  like  It. 

JM.  How  many  parents  or  how  many  peo- 
ple belong  to  Guardians  of  Traditional 
Education? 


MK.  Well,  we  have  no  exact  number  bvt  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  say  ti'at  we  are 
in  the  thousands.  I'll  say  It  like  that.  It 
isn't  Just  the  state  or  lu  Prince  Georges 
County  but  now  we  are  also  an  affiliate  group 
of  Coalition  of  Children,  which  Is  a  national 
movement,  and  we  have  repre'jentatives  in  5» 
states.  There  are  thousands  of  parents  In 
every  state  that  feel  the  same  way  Reverend 
HIU  feels,  but  we  have  known  for  some 
time.  This  Isn't  Just  something  sudden.  The 
people  like  myself  and  others  that  have 
worked  in  this  thing,  some  for  twenty  years. 

JM:  Would  private  schools  be  an  answer? 

MK.  I  think  that  this  Is  really  the  only 
choUe  for  parents  that  feel  so  strongly  about 
tills.  I  think  what  we  are  actually  saying  and 
v.e  are  screaming  Is,  '"Ae  want  our  academic 
freedom  too." 

A.  Trouble  Is  brewing  In  neighboring 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  Dr.  Ona  Lee 
McGraw  Is  one  of  two  hundred  members  of 
Citizens  United  for  Responsible  Education 
in  Montgomery  Cotmty,  and.  like  Mrs. 
Kuhn,  Dr.  McGraw  believes  that  the  text- 
books are  not  the  real  Issue. 

OM.  Its  a  question  of  values  that  are  In 
the  textbooks.  Its  a  question  of  the  values 
and  the  phliosophy  that's  In  teacher  train- 
ing metiiods  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
National  Education  A.s.sociatlon  and  some  ol 
your  establlshmfnt  educationist  groups  who 
don't  necessarily  reflect  the  attitudes  aiid 
opinions  of  tea:hers  gener.iUy. 

JM.  So  I  hear  you  saying  It's  two  questions 
then:  It's  one  of  values  and  it's  also  the 
ultimate  question  of  "who  controls  the  pub- 
lic schools?" 

OM.  That's  right. 

JM.  Let's  talk  about  the  values  then.  You 
apparently  object  to  the  values  that  you  feel 
are  being  taught  In  the  public  schools  today, 
at  least  in  Montgomery  County? 

OM.  Yes.  and  we  have  found  that  this  is 
a  nationwide  problem.  Actually  it  relates  to 
the  general  direction  of  American  public 
education  itself;  ever  since  the  1930*8  It's 
been  falling  Into  this  concept  of  life  adjust- 
ment with  a  de-emphasls  on  basic  academic 
skills.  It  has  shifted  away  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect  as  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  education  i;ito  ?Ue  adjustment,  per- 
sonality development.  thU  kind  of  activity, 
and  this  is  what  we  object  to.  We  are  saying 
that  we  basically  feel  most  parents  send  their 
chUdren  to  school  to  get  a  basic  academic 
education,  and  most  parents  feel  that  they 
can  do  the  Job  at  home  of  developing  their 
children's  character  and  personality. 

JM.  Are  you  saying  there  Is  too  much  em- 
phasis on  how  the  student  feels,  what  the 
students  thinks,  rather  than  on  reading, 
writing,  thinking? 

OM.  This  Is  exactly  the  problem.  They 
are  going  completely  Into  the  area  of  how 
the  child  reacts  to  the  material. 

JM.  What's  wrong  with  that? 

OM.  Well  I  think  It's  number  one,  it's  a 
violation  of  privacy  and  number  two. . . 

JM.  No  one  else  Is  supposed  to  know  how 
a  child  feels? 

OM.  Well,  the  problem  is  that  the  material 
is  becoming  Intensely  personal.  Instead  of 
talking  about  something  Is  objective  or  out- 
side of  the  child  that  we  can  discuss  In  a 
classroom  discussion,  the  material  is  in- 
tensely personal.  The  difference  Is  that  In 
basic  education  the  children  would  read  the 
stories  and  then  discuss  them,  but  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  discuss  bow  they 
personally  feel  in  terms  of  life,  and  love  and 
all  these  gut  issues. . . 

JM.  And  you  think  It's  some  way  dan- 
gerous to  discuss  gut  issues  like  that  in  the 
classroom? 

OM.  I  think  that  It  tends  to  make  these 
kinds  of  issues  a  matter  of  opinion,  merely 
a  matter  of  sociological  background. 
JM.  That's  the  notion  of  situation  ethics? 

OM.  This  is  situation  ethics.  We  are  saying 
if   there   are   parents   who  don't   share   our 


values  j>nd  they  want  their  children  to  have 
situation  ethics  and  rap  sessions  about  bow 
they  feel,  that's  fine;  let  them  have  it. 

JM.  How  can  they  have  it  now.  If  we  have 
trutlis  conflicting?  If  your  truth  conflicts 
with  my  truth  and  that  conflicts  Willi 
Nancy's  truth,  what  do  we  do? 

OM.  For  me  .ind  I  think  for  growing  niun- 
bers  of  parents  the  only  solution  is  alterna- 
ti\e  schools. 

JM.  Within  the  public  school  system? 

OM.  i  think  we  have  to  work  for  choice. 
Parents  have  to  work  for  parental  rights  and 
parental  freedom  of  choice  in  a  bioad  range 
uf  alternatives. 

JM.  Do  you  here  in  Montgomery  County 
ft^el  a  kinship  with  the  protesters  down  lii 
Kanawha  County.   West  Virginia? 

OM.  Yes.  very  much,  because  we  feel  that 
they  are  raising  an  issue  there  that  goes 
'oeyoud  shnply  objecting  to  certain  passages 
iu  books  or  certain  kinds  of  stories.  Tin- 
issue  is  much  more  profottnd  than  that,  and 
it  relates  to  what  are  the  ultimate  rights 
of  parents.  Do  parents  have  Indeed  any  rights 
at  all? 

JM.  Almost  every  parent  I  talked  to  down 
there  said,  "if  the  textbooks  are  withdrawn. 
I'll  send  my  kids  back  to  .school."  Now,  that's 
not  what  you  are  saying. 

OM.  Well,  I  was  down  there  I  guess  it  was 
ebout  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  talked  to  quite 
a  few  of  the  people.  They  know  what 
humanism  i.«;  they  talked  about  this;  thev 
talked  about  .situation  ethics,  and  I  knovv 
that  many  of  them  are  very  concerned  about 
the  profounder  aspects,  but  1  think  that  the 
NE.\  response  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
Is  an  Indication  of  how  serious  they  know 
it  Is. 

A.  Dr.  MfOraw  is  not  the  first  person  this 
far  to  attack  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  largest  teacher  orga- 
nization with  1.6  million  members.  Recently 
James  Harris,  President  of  the  NEA,  said  that 
the  West  Virginia  protest  was  a  "Well  fi- 
nanced, well  organized  resurgence  of  ex- 
tremist activity,"  and  the  NEA  has  .sent  a 
team  of  investigators  to  Kanawha  County. 
He  restates  his  concern. 

JH.  Yes.  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
it  is  Just  that,  that  it  Is  a  well-financed  ef- 
fort, that  many  individuals  who  are  present 
there,  there  Is  evidence  to  believe  that  they 
are  part  of  other  kinds  of  similar  actions  In 
other  places,  and  that  is  not  Just  a  spon- 
taneous "hit  and  miss"  operation. 

JM.  Who  are  some  of  the  Indiiiduals  or 
organizations? 

JH.  I  actually  don't  have  the  names,  but 
I  have  been  briefed  and  we  have  staff  people 
that  have  been  there  and  have  indicated  to 
me  that  this  Is  true,  but  I  don't  actually 
have  the  names  on  hand. 

JM.  When  I  mentioned  that  to  the  people 
themselves  they  scoffed  at  that  and  said  the 
NEA  is  trying  to  tar  this  movement  with 
that  brtish  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  for 
example. 

JH.  Well,  I'm  certain  that  there  would  be 
efforts  to  try  to  rid  themselves  of  any  kind 
organized  effort  behind  It,  but  nevertheless 
we  have  fairly  substantial  Information  to 
suggest  that  the  allegations  that  we  have 
made  are  in  fact  true.  As  far  as  it  being  a 
nationally  established  organization  that  is 
programmed  from  some  national  office.  It's 
not  that  kind  of  thing  that  we  are  saying. 

JM.  But  I  want  to  make  bvob  that  i  don't 
misunderstand  your  position.  You  are  say- 
ing that  there  may  be  some  parents  who  feel 
that  way,  but  by  and  large  the  flurry  is  a 
result  of  people  who  make  a  habit  of  this 
kind  of  criticism  of  the  schools,  and  in  that 
sense  it  represents  a  well  financed  right  wing 
conapiracy? 

JH.  That's  the  point. 

JM.  What  if  forty  percent,  say  (Just  to  pick 
a  round  figure),  of  the  parents  felt  they 
v.anted  schools  that  in  fact  indoctrinated 
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kheir  children  sad  <Ii;J  uot  t>.ll  Ui»?.:<  ixtw. 
other  wttya  of  Urln^? 

JH.  Wall,  Z  think  that  would  be  imfortu- 
siate  because  It  is  not  the  role  of  tiie  puWi-: 
.-thool  system  l<y  Indoctrinate  stxtUents  into 
.1  w»v  of  IlvJUp.  A  public  vrliool  s>  ot«m  hin 
1  iiot  ),:igatio)i  of  teacJunt;.  of  bioaaer ii-j?  sui- 
•ieius,  prudiiciriK  matme  stuacu^s  iliuc  are 
•  apAhlc  tji  dealiut;  »it,h  \(irl.)).s  Kl.-ids  of  situ- 
•■.ilon;;  liiai  thoy  me  KOi;:^  xi>  v-liout  in  liie. 

JM.  On  tlie  uotiejn  ot  1h?i  jiidoctii.'if.tio:. 
»i  «schi)ols  that  iu  i.ini,  teacn,  almo-: ,  pvinch, 
a  specjJic  and  trudnioiial  vulae  liysttia  ai:rl 
do  net  teach  about  olber  forms  of  living, 
>on'ie  sr.^int  i:;:i',  !■  ror.  -.'...■  rf-le  oi'  p:ib)ir, 
schools? 

JH.  Tl:;it  ij.  >iot  '".e  tt.'e  oi  f'nij'.ic  scUc.i.' 

JM.  .So  if  pi»rtn'  .  war}-.,  t.  uxt  .ata  ol  r.lu- 
•■atlon  loi-  tiielr  Kius  liien  I  luf-',-  \vl)r-.!i  Ihty 
have  to  do  ia  pay  a  !i<.>r.iiu  t  r>>:  >o  a  p   \at; 

KChOOl  of  CUUItf  SOI f.' 

JH.  Well  I  thiiiii  tl;n£-  are  li  j.uiiiVej-  oi 
area;j  where  parents  wai^t  tlie^r  chilrtrcii  in- 
doctrinated or  preaciietl  to,  rjitl  son:e  o^ 
them  get  this  lii  a  church  school  setting  tha'; 
Mippltuieiit.s  their  pnblio  s.  hool  experience, 
fiome  get  li»  a  parochial  sch'xil  setrint,-  th.it 
replaces  the  puhllc  school  stcinip-,  some  pro- 
vide some  ."viiid  of  summer  camp  e.xperlcnce 
cr  retre.it  exper;.r.>e  v.herc  i.h«'y  get  this 
■peclal  education  tliat  they  txaJit  their  ki.ls 
to  have,  so  there  ai-e  way.s  lor  parents  to  get 
that  part  indottrii;ii',ed  Into  thfir  kWs  t)iat 
they  want  to  have. 

A.  I.S  the  protest  i.i  \Ve:t  Vitiiiia  n.  wel.- 
finaiiced  resui-gerire  ol  ritiht  -.vi-ie  activity,  ns 
KE.\  president  .Taines  llarr:'-,  tliargfis?  Per- 
haps th>!  NEA's  own  iuve.^:!g,'»i.jo:»  wl'l  re- 
solve the  ouestion.  However,  the  more  dra- 
inat;«;  aspect  ol  ••<njsp)rary  ;,;ir>iiUI  iint  be  ril- 
lowed  to  cloud  .he  nioia  iii!p.3r,ant  d*. u-a'e 
about  the  aims  of  <;aucii<icii.  r.'.my  prote.^'or.s 
maintain  that  piibUc  cdiir-iLoii  tod^y  is  un- 
dermining; traditional  values.  The  defenders, 
hkc  the  NEi\s  Harris  mid  Jo^u  ^hJcweIl  oi 
the  50,000- niem»>er  National  {"oimcll  ot 
Teachera  of  Englis}!,  believe  that  the  Issues 
are  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  tol- 
erance for  diverse  value  i<ys«*a»i;,  and  cer-sor- 
Khlp.  John  Muxwel!  talked  t.>  tpUpijoue  v.itli 
John  Merrow. 

JilAx:  We  are  r.jjpa-ed.to  t-te  lo-.a  mmori- 
tiea,  persou.s  with  a  rather  extremely  minor 
point  of  vi^w  on  leta  say  morality,  tiste  or 
Mflthetlc  domiuatUit;  the  selection  proces.s. 
That  too  often  Itappens  in  what  we  call 
Instances  of  censorship.  It  Is  i>ot  a  case  of 
brood  segment  of  the  commimity  at  all  bitt 
a  very  sinaU  p.irt  of  the  community  with  a 
special  axe  to  grind,  a  c.in*  to  make,  n  cc;)- 
cern  toput  foith. 

Jim.  You  also  and  I  don  t  want  to  pxit 
words  in  your  mouth,  but  it  sounds  to  mc  aa 
if  you  are  taking  a  posltlo;i  that  it's  hn- 
portant  for  students  to  be  exposed  to,  or  to 
consider,  different  value  systeoii;  alonj  the 
way  to  getting  an  education. 

JMax.  Yes,  all  of  us  have  value  systomd, 
we  inherit  them  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
ones  we  inherit  are  the  deepest  and  most 
abldiug  ones,  aiicl  th?t'.s  why  when  I  talk  t.) 
porenta  I  say  yott  need  not  be  afraid  because 
what  you  have  said  to  that  child  throurh 
the  years  and  what  you  have  exemplifled  to 
them,  those  are  the  value?)  they're  rMriR  to 
live  by  for  the  most  part.  Now  they  run  Into 
come  dltTerent  valtie  systems  <wnxe  place  In 
their  experience,  either  now  or  later,  and 
they  re  going  to  have  to  wreutle  with  alterna- 
tive value  tystenLS,  with  things  that  they 
don't  understand,  and  the  chances  are  vei'y 
very  high  they're  going  to  reject  t)\ose  sys- 
tems, but  they  have  to  examine  tiieai,  be- 
cause when  they  are  on  tlielr  o*n  they  will 
not  he  prepared  to  meet  with  chicanery  and 
iraud  and  so  forth  that  may  be  actually  part 
•If  thos9  alternative  value  systems.  LiteraLutO 
ii.'rm.<i  an  arena,  a  possibility,  a  means  by 
which  youngsters  can  examine  tiiose  system.'] 
witl'out  getting  burned.  The  primary  value 
uf  11'eiat.ure  is  to  think  about  himself,  maka 
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his    deci.sion    eventua!i/    and 
fiini's  tliese  at'tJiors  have  set  fo 

A.  The  diScrcDces  between 
and  the  defcnder.s,  whether  hi 
iTarylaud,  or  anywhere  else   in 
S'-ite.5  aie  luadimeutal,  and 
ouriiiitjle.    Protestors    believe 
fcchccl-s  ouf^iit  to  teach  oa^  sir, 
.«yste«t.  TJ3e  P:o-"leitt)o.>t  force- 
public   <;(;iio.'<l  P'list  teach  about 
eiit  vii.:>je  a-^.-.trr.'s  ia  order  to 
<i7t\  lor  lil'.!  ill  a  c^cnpU  ;,  pl;t 

A  w;iy  out  oi  th.;  lijip.isse  nii^: 
thianoed  aUert'ative  .si.iiools.  t! 
iiitiea  arc  experimeixtin^r  along 

We  began  by  askint'  wliether 
te^ts  will  co!^t:iiiie?  V. t;  tnink:  ; 
another  Ij.;-ge.  violent  o.itort.i! 
K,i;;iiv,'.,'.  ''"1 1':-  UMlUifiy.  A  r,;i!i 

cuicst.itices  the;-?  — mo-x  I'otai 
o'.it     by     coiil-mincrs-  propc 
t;or.nty  into  the  headii'w.s.  llovv 
Ukcontet-.t  a'oout   tlie   public 
strong  as  ;t  his  ever  betii :  df: 
lem.s,  di.sr<"..>peot  for  authority 
pel roi'/jiaiu-c,  li.-ing  co.it«,  v.iud 
Thev«  .ore  ti>e  con!,i inn  compi'Un 
ditfcrc.t   fep-iiic'its   of    the   pul 
ie;:tboa!ts  are  au  os'y,  h;,<»h)y  v; 
bulli  aroui;d,  .sehonl  ho.>k,?  .\ro 
<:itert  6S  .\  major  Issue  in  stio.-u-q-; 
On'ookfirs  wouJd  do  wcu  to  r> 
Isiuie.*  bchiiid  1  ue  ijor.ks. 

There  wi,:  be  much  liiOi-o  -il. 

rroie.ots  ab;.-.'.t  t-.'Xtixx>k>;  wil! 
''Uv  k.  ai;a  wliUe  a.s  printtd  uon 

(,\;:i.:.5c)  -For  What  It.'.s  Wortl 

II  yoi!  \v.oi!:l  l;V.f?  ,1  l;-;i.!-(:rjp 
i;riiiu,  k.-imI  ),i"tv  r   ii(s  tj  'Opt 
cUlou,"  Room  310,  lOdl  Connect 
NW,  Wa.>hiDpton,  DC.  The  ZIP  I 

.'3ome  of  the  inat^ri.a  for  iliis 
•  rAc-tnti  by  Jciinif»-r  Koth  of  tit 
ji,'.  Euckaunun,  \Ve,t  Vir..iiiut. 

Tuts  pr.>t:V:-t!;l  w.ts  i'l  o£i  i.'.r^l  b 

;i':d  J.-iiiu  Merr.jv. 

fiindsj  for  tlii^  prt-rai.i  \^e:e 
tlie  Institute  for  £dncati'oiiaI 
the  George  Washington  Uiilveri 
Corporation  for  Public 

■I'l-.i !  }.H  NPR,  National  Public  R 
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TKKLK-MONTH  EXTENSIC  N  TO  Al  IM- 
PORT DETlTELOPMENTf  ACT 


tMr.  MILFOUD  aikcd  rmt 
liei mission  to  exteiid  hi.s 
point   In   the   Record   and 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   MIIPORD.   Mr 
eight  colleagues  and  myself 
duced  HJl.  — ,  a  bill  to 
jioit  and  Airway  Dev 
IB'iO.  This  amendment 
tlie  Airport  and   Airway 
program  anthorlty  until  Si 
1975. 

Tlie  Airport  and  Airway 
Act  expires  on  Ju:ic  30,  1975 
extension  is  passed,  airport 
development  programs  ucicsa 
will  be  placed  in  limbo. 

Mr.  Spoaker,  the  other 
this  bill  this  afternoon.  Rapi< 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se,  will 
aE\d  airway  development  to 
interrupted  until  both 
gicsis  can  complete  work  on 
l)ort  and  Airway  Developni 
1975. 

A  new  and  revised  act  is 
at  this  time  in  the  Hou.se 
Public  Works  and 
Aviation    Subcommittee    3.<5 
markup  at  this  time.. 
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However,   the  other  body  . 
problems.  Senate  hearings  on 
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vM;-.  DOMINJCK  V.  DAM 
ii:id  v.'.'.s  !,!veii  penni.'.riion  to 
iciiiaiks  at  Ihi.^  point  in  the  Ri 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 
Speaker,  I  have  .just  received 
messenger  a  .strongly  worded 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
o.ipo:-;iiig  the  amendment  to 
by  Mr.  P'indley  which  will  ex 
nci-sos   having   25    or   fewer 
from  first-instance  sanctions 
tions  of  OSHA  regulatioas. 

The  .Se?retai*y  shares  my 
that  the  amendment  would 
eviscpvate  the  law  that  was 
prot3ct  the  health  and  safety 
ca's  60  million  workers.  I  do 
tiiat  )he  majority  of  my 
«!oiieag-aes  would  wish  to  repeal 
law  by  amending  an  appropi-laiioi; 
and  yet,   this  is  precisely  whft 
happen  if  tlie  House  wci'e  to 
Findley  amendment. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Labor  poljits 
his  letter,  many  employers  w 
than  25  employees  are  engagefa 
tremely  hazardous  work."  8u<{i 
construction  and  logging 
we  really  want  to  leave  worker 
industries  unprotected'?  I  thhi : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eloquent  let  er 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Lab^r 
for  itself.  By  way  of  additional 
may  I  just  say  that  adoption  of 
ley  amendment  would  essential!; ' 
law  that  millions  of  woxting 
women  depend  upon  to  Insure  a 
healthful  working  place,  and 
dermine  all  the  reports  that 
m^de  by  the  Department  of 
mg  in  concert  with  the  Congrels, 
veloping  a  fair  and  meaningfi^ 
construction  program  to  help 
men  underetand  find  comply 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from 
rci,;ii  V  of  Labor  i«  included  at 
in  n:y  remarks: 

UJ3.  DtPAaTiitiJr  o*' 
Washington.  D.C.,  June 

lloii.  C/.ai.  B.  Al.BEKT, 

Hl^eaLer  <>/  ihe  i/oi(.s«-  o/  Kc/t;  -ien 
WoAUiagtoi',  D.C. 

D«<iK  Mr.  Speakur  :  I  understand 
gressman  Findley  intend.4  to  lntrod|iee 
amend  meat  to  the  LABOR-HEW 
priatioiiii  bill   which   would.  In 
employers  of  2o  or  fewer  employees, 
tiie  application  cf  provisions  of  th  i 
iiotial  Safety  and  Healtli  Act  of 
leqaife  ilio  i.^:>uauce  of  citations 
hition.s    are    tirat   discovered    by 
inspector. 
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lengthy  deliberation,  concluded  that  cita- 
tioni  with  reasonable  abatement  dates  niuni, 
be  issued  to  employers  when  violations  ar;j 
first  discovered  at  workplaces.  By  eUminat- 
ing  the  requirement  lor  the  seUiug  of  en- 
forceable abatement  requirements,  the 
.imfjiclmciii;  would  effetlivv'ly  deny  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Act  to  employees  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  employers  in  the  Nation. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Her.lth  Act 
covers  some  five  million  wbrkp'a;c.s.  Co.igress 
clearly  recognized  that  the  I.abor  Depart- 
I'leiit  would  not  ha\'e  the  resources  to  inspect 
all  tho.so  e!<tab!iBhmei:ts.  OSHA  has  been  in 
effect  i.>r  four  yearj  aud.  while  over  200,00o 
inspections  have  been  conducted  under  tlr; 
Act,  that  figure  reprcst:its  inspections  o* 
only  four  percent  of  the  five  milUon  work- 
places covered  bv  the  Act.,  ir  firRt-in.stanco 
citations  and  penalties  were  not  iiiaudatcd 
wheJi  an  OSHA  inspector  first  discovers  a  vio- 
latloji  of  the  Act's  repuir2merit.s,  the  em- 
ployer would,  i.i  my  view,  have  far  less  in- 
centive to  malco  corrections  of  uiioafe  and 
unhealthlul  workiui^  coi.ditic:;?  before  th.; 
plant  i^;  ever  Inspccitci.  The.se  early  correc- 
tions of  hazaids  by  the  employer  are  fui;- 
dameuto.l  to  the  successful  achievement  oi 
the  goals  set  by  Congres.s  m  the  Act. 

Statistics  of  the  Labor  Department  Indi- 
cate that  many  employers  with  fewer  than 
25  employees  ai-e  engaged  in  extremely  haz- 
ardous work.  For  example,  most  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  logging  industry,  which  is  a 
particularly  hazardous  industry,  have  fewer 
than  25  employees.  Another  example  Is  the 
large  luunber  of  small  employers  In  the  co-i- 
etructlon  iudxistry  which  aLiO  involves  very 
dangerous  activities.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  therefore  Jeopardize  largo 
numbers  of  employees  with  tlie  greatest  nee<i 
for  protection. 

Willie  I  strongly  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  requirement  of  the  first-In- 
stance citation  and  sanction,  I  am  also  a 
Strong  advocate  of  providing  additional 
means  to  achieve  pre-inspection  compliance 
by  employers.  The  Department  has  begun 
providing  advisory  centers  In  the  field  c^ces, 
the  publication  of  "plain  language"  bulle- 
tins, and  is  planning  an  Increased  educa- 
tional program  to  acquaint  specific  sectors  of 
small  businessmen  with  health  and  safety 
Standards.  The  enactment  of  this  Amend- 
ment would  remove  much  of  the  Impetus  for 
employers  to  become  Involved  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition.  States  may  provide  on-site 
consultation  as  a  part  of  their  plans.  For 
non-plan  states,  $5  million  was  earmarked  In 
both  1976  and  1976  for  the  contracting  of 
on-site  conetiltation  by  non-plan  States. 
Regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  these 
state  on-site  consultation  In.spections  were 
recently  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

At  my  direction,  a  fuU  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  OSHA  programs  and  management  is 
underway,  and  I  assiure  you  that  many  new 
taitiatives  will  be  implemented  in  the  next 
few  mouth.5. 1  consider  OSHA's  education  and 
training  activities,  particularly  among  small 
employers,  to  be  an  es.sential  aspect  of  oiu- 
program  and  I  intend  to  e.^ipand  these  activi- 
ties to  the  fullest  extent. 
•Sincerely, 

JOH.N    T.   OUMLOH, 

Secretary  o/  LuOor 


.SPECLAL  ORDERS  GI^A^TED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  peimisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I.^'.  Paxmai-i,  for  30  minutes  today  and 
tottiorrow.  June  25,  snd  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  rc- 
«l"e!:t  of  Mrs.  Penwick)   to  revise  and 
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extend  thei.*  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  CcANi',  for  5  minutes,  today? 

Mr.  Kekp,  lor  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  PiNrLEY,  for  5  mintitc;:,  today. 

Mr.  MrcHEt,  for  30  minutes,  Wetines- 
day,  June  25, 1975. 

(Tiie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carr)  to  i'evi;5e  and  extend 
their  remark.^:  r.vid  include  extra^Jeou^ 
material:) 

Mr.  GoNZ'.i.;-./.,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fr/.sei:,  for  10  mi>iutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mt.T.rnv  of  Illinois,  for  5  minure.s, 
t(>d;»y. 

Mr.  Vamk,  fo)-  5  mini.'tes,  tod35'. 

Mr.  KocK,  for  5  mi!3utes,  today. 

Mr.  Dnii'AN,  f oi'  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiuT!?,  ft '.'  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  toda.'. . 

Mr.  Wci-FF,  tor  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  uiiaiiimjus  con.sent,  pennissioii  to 
ifc'.i.se  uTiu  extend  reuiai'k.s  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoMXNicK  V.  Da-miels,  on  H.R.  7708 
today,  the  temporary  .su-epension  of  duty 
on  natural  graphite. 

Ms.  Cni.<^iTOLM  and  to  include  extrane- 
om  matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
io  exceeds  two  pages  of  tlie  Congressional 
Recokd  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,320.50. 

Mr.  Seiberling  to  include  extianeous 
material  following  his  remarks  on  the  de- '' 
bote  of  H.R.  8122  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Pressler,  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  his  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

tThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
(luest  of  Mi's.  Fenwkx)  and  fo  Include 
extraaieous  matter:) 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Madicav. 
-  Ml'.  Kemp  in  tlu'ce  insUnce.s. 
Mr.  Young  of  A.'.i?ka  in  two  in.st:»n(  e.*-. 

Moore. 

Hastings. 

Sarasin. 
Mr.  MiCHEi,. 
Mr.  McKinkey. 
Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pemysylvania. 
Mr.  Gradison  in  Ivo  instances. 
Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Ketchtjm. 

Ml".  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Fbenzel  in  five  instances. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carr)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CSoNZALEz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  (California  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  PrsHEH  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  Instance!":. 

Bfr.  Evms  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  MuKTHA  in  two  iiislances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  PAtriiTROY. 

Mr.  MooBTiEAO  of  Pennsylvania  lu  tv.o 
instances. 
Ml*.  Bearo  of  Rhode  Island. 
Ml'.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Ml'.  Fraslr  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  VaitiK. 

Mr.  ElLBEKG. 

Mr.  Harrincton. 

Mr.  Flokio. 

Mr.  Hakkin. 

Mr.  MoEPHY  of  Hlinoi.s. 

Mi'.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Bedell. 


Mr. 
M'-. 
Mr. 
Pfr. 
Mr. 
Mi's 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
•Mr. 


Rosentmhi  . 

B/.r.Dus. 

DE  Lugo. 

Carney. 

Zlferetti. 

.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mezvinsky  iu  two  instances. 

Hawkins  in  iwo  instances. 

MiKVA. 

Huncatf. 


BILLS    AKD   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mi*.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  23, 
1975  present  to  the  Pi-esident.  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
tlie  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.B.  37.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriatio':-.: 
'o  c«rry  «.ut  tVie  .Standard  Reference  Dati 
Act; 

H.R.  6054.  An  act  to  autlioriw  fnrthe'- 
avpropriatioiis  for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

H.R.  6698.  An  act  to  amend  section  1113  o^ 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent 
the  program  of  temporary  assistance  for 
VS.  citizens  retttrned  from  abroad,  sub- 
ject to  specific  hmitations  on  the  aggre- 
gate dollar  amount  of  such  as.slstanoe  wblcli 
may  be  provided  and  on  the  period  for  which 
Buch  assistance  may  be  furnished  in  any  par- 
tfcular  case,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  and 

HJ.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
Uuuln^  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  jear 
i!i76.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mote  tliat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.) ,  imder 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Wednesday.  June  25,  1975,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  Xni,  reports  oi 
committees  were  delivered  to  tlie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.   KIT  .BERG:    Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  23.  Joint  reso- 
lution to  restore  posthumously  full  rights  o: 
citizenship  to  <Jen.  R.  E.  Lee  (Rept.  No.  94 
324).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  8TAGOERS:  Committee  on  IntersUt*? 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  6844.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-325) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tJic  WIvole  Hoti.w  on  tiie  Stato  of  th«' 
Union. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
{severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
HJ{.  8164.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tHX  any  pension  or  annuity  received  under  a 
public  retirement  systenj;  to  the  Commlt- 
lee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BO  WEN: 

H.R.  8165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  An- 
gn.st  91.  in22.  to  prevent  the  Introduction 
and  spread  of  p.irasltes  harmful  to  honey- 
bees, and  for  other  puipor-es;  to  th»?  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
HJi.  8166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduc- 
tion, and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of 
valuing  certain  real  property  for  estate  tax 
purposes;  to  the  Commirtee  on  Ways  and 
Menus. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  8167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Infernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allov.'  an  Income 
tax  deduction  for  State  and  locpl  public 
utility  taxes;  to  the  Conunii.tee  on  Wavs  and 
Jlean-s. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  8168.  A  bill  to  luiiliori/e  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  .Stiite»  to  present  in  tlie 
name  of  Coiigre.«is.  a  medal  to  Brij^.  Oeu. 
Charles  E.  Yeager;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  Bonking.  Curreuf^y 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HENOER^iON  (lor  hlm^*lf  atid 
Mr.  Dkrwinkki  ) : 
H.R.  8163.  A  bill  to  ameinl  lillV  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  ti»ai  the  Director 
of  the  Offlcc  of  \lanHgement  and  Budget  be 
paid  the  annual  rate  of  ba.sic  pay  prescribed 
lor  level  I  of  the  Executiv»  Pay  Schedule: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  omtt-  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOLl.OHAN: 
HJl.  8170:  A  bill  to  provide  tiddiiioniil  n.scal 
assistance  to  local  governui^nts  and  to  ex- 
tend revenue  sharing  for  local  governmenial 
units  for  6  additional  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comnilttee  oi\  CSovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOI.LOHAN  (lor  himself,  Mr. 
John  L.  Buktun,  Mr.  Biacci.  Mr. 
BcDET.i.,  Mr.  Broyhii.l.  Mrs.  Bi;i!KK 
of    California.    Mr.    Cha-pph.!.,    Mr. 

CARNET,      Mr.      ROBKRT      W.      DANiIX. 

Jr.,    Mr.    FASfEii.,    Mr.    Plorio.    Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fulton  .  Mr. 
HANNAroRD,   Mr.   Hechler   of   West 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Hf(  kter  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
HiNSHAw,  Mr.  JrNRETTF,  Mr.  Jones 
of   North   Carolina,   Mr.    Ketchiim. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mftcheu, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mitchei-l  ol 
Maryland) : 
H.R.  8171.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care  or  treatment 
under    the    CHAMPUS    program    for    any 
serrlce-connected   disability   nolely   because 
care  or  treatment   for  such   dlsabUltay   is 
available  at  Veterans'  Admlntstratlon  medi- 
cal facilities;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Sen-lce3. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoosBEss    of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 

MONTCOMKRT,  Mr.  NlCHOLS,  Mr  PAT- 
TERSON of  California,  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  PRESSLEit,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  St  Oeb- 
MAiN,  Mr.  SrEEtMAN,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  YotTNG  of  Florida,  and 

Mr.  ZErERBETTl)  : 

HJt.  8172.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  it^  order  to  pi'o\  ide  that 
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uo  veteran  may  be  denied  cprc 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program 
Ice-connected  disability  solely 
or  treatment  for  such  dlsabllil 
at  Veterans'  Administration 
ties;  to  the  Committee  on  Armjd 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H.R.  8173.  To  authorize  the 
the  United  States  to  present 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  & 
Yeager;  jointly  to  the  Commit 
Services,      mid      Banking.      C\ 
Hou.'ilng. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 

H.R.   8174.  A  bill   to   amend 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  allow 
trator  of  General  Services  to  c 
pose  of  to  any  State,  politlca 
municipality,    or    public    disti 
monetary  consideration  to  the  \ 
surplus  personal  property  whic: 
suitable,  or  desirable  fcir  the 
Improvement,  operation,  malnt 
of  a  public  port:  to  the  Com 
ernnient  Operations. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himsell 
Mr.  J.  Witi  iA.i<  Stanto 
of  Mi:hit;>ui,  MI■'^.  F 
Request) : 

MR.  8175.  A  bill   to  provide 
li'-ipation  of  the'  United  States 
cl!»l   Support  Fund:    to  the 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  8176.  A  bill  to  amend  tii 
Clin  Act  to  Di event  the  purchase 
made  smoke  detectors  for  pu 
to    the    C(>tn:iiiltee    on 

t  lOllo. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of 
H.R.  8177.  A  bill  to  authori: 
tary  ol  the  Interior  to  construct 
mpiuliiin  facilities  to  deliver  a 
for  the  city  of  Yuma.  Ariz 
purposes:  to  the  C^ommiUee  on 
I'ls.iiar  Attaii-s. 

By  Mr.  BENITEZ    (for 
Lugo,  Mr.  W>n  Pat.  Mr. 

TON.   Mr.    CORMAN,    Mr. 

RANiiKt..  Mr.  SrAHK.  mv 
Ja<;  r  I  : 
II.R.  8I7B.  A  bill  to  amend  ti 
Social  Secin-!ty  Act  and  relate< 
tend  the  supplemental  .security 
fit  program   to  Puerto  Rico,  tl 
lands  and  Guam  on  the  .same 
-Stntes;    to    the    Comnitttfe    oi 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.   8179.    A   bill    to    piovidn 
to  children  and  their  fisniilles, 
pinposes;    to    the   Committee   < 
at  id  Lalxir. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michi 
.self.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Jkjords 

NALDO)  : 

H.R.  8180.  A  bill  to  anthoii 
as.sistance    to   .stimulate    the 
needed  housing  and  to  help 
payments  on  homes  owned  by 
are    temporarily    mnniployed 
ployed  as  the  result  of  adverse 
ditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
mittee  on  Banking.  Currency 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  8181.  A  bill  to  amend  tlt|e 
Social  Security  Act  to  insure 
living  Increases  to  .supplement! 
come  benefits  are  f;  ranted  to 
such  benefits  In  all  States,  and 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa 
By  Mr.  FRASER  (fof  hi; 
Karth  ) : 

H.R.  8182.  A  bill  to  amend  ti 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
lishment  of  an  outreach 
that  potentially  eligible  rec 
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benel  ts 


tal  en 


h(  rself. 


th  it 


recipiei  ts 


hli  iself 


H.R. 


,  a 


8  the  Secre- 
operate,  and 
.vater  supply 
for  other 
Inieiior  and 


or  tix-ainietit     pienieiitHl  security  income 
.>r  liiiy  lerv-      fully   informed   of  the   avail abUifcr 
because  care     benefits  and  the  stsps  to  be 
is  i.vailable     taining  them;    to   the  Committee 
n^edieal  farili-     and  Means. 

Services.  m.s.  H0LTZM.\N  (for  her.si 

Bingham)  : 
President  oi  H.R.    818;J.    A    bill    to    provide 

n  thft  name     mentary  housing  allowance  to  SSI 
n.  Charles  E.     to  rlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 

on  Armed  Ms.    HOLTZMAN     (for 

1>-U(y      and  Binciiam,  Mr.  HannaFor^, 

MatsvnaGa)  : 
H  R.  8184.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
the   Surplus      Sorial  Security  Act  to  Insure 
he  Adminis-     living  increases  in  supplemental 
invcy  or  dis-     come   benefits  ara  granted  to 
subdivision,      .such  benefits  in  all  States,  to 
i-t.    without     ing  .supplement  to  certain 
iiitcd  States,     benefits,  to  prevent  reductions  in 
is  e.^iential.     efits  bec:iuse  of  social  security 
levelnpment,      creases,  to  allow  recipients  of 
lonre.  or  use     in  cash-out  States  to  elect  to 
tee  on  Gov-     stamps,  to  provide  for  emergency 

to  recipients,  and  for  other 
Mr.  AsHtKV,     Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
.  Mr.  Brown  Mr.      AULFORD      (for 

WICK)     (by  Wright,  Mr.  Miketa,  Mn 

Tennessee.  Mr.  Roncalio 
WATER.   Mr.   Henderson, 
and  Mr.  Levitas)  : 
8185.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
so  as  CO  extend  the  airport  and 
velopmcnt  program  authority;   to 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and 
ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  8186.  A  bill  to  Increase 
ol   weeks  of  unemployment 
the    emergency    unemployment 
tion   program;   to  the  Commltte* 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8187.   A   bill   to   increa.se 
porary  period  the  rate  of  the  Fed^r 
ployment  tax,  to  provide  that  the 
tax  will  be  used  to  repay  advance  y 
the  unemployment  funds  of 
the  current  recessionary  period, 
tend    the   period    in   which    sucl 
must  be  repaid;  to  the  Commltt^ 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROONEY     (for 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Httngate,  Mr 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.   Staggers,  Mr 
Howe,   Mr.   Fret,   Mr. 
O'Neill,    Mr.    McPall, 
and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
KB.  8188.  A  bin  to  amend 
tlonal  Travel  Act  of  1961  to 
tlonal    appropriations,   and    for 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (by  request) 
self,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortfi 
Mr.    BrtOYHiLL.    Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Preyer,  and  Mr 
North  Cal-ollna) : 
H.R.  8189.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
cation.s  Act  of  1934  to  declare  tha ; 
munications    policy    of    the 
shall  be  to  eticoxirage,  so  far  as 
establi.shment.  and  maintenance 
local  telephone  service  which  are 
economic  reach  of  every  houeehcld 
ofher  purposes:  to  the  Committe* 
.state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  TREEN: 
H.R.  8190.  A  bill  to  authorize  th  i 
of  the  United  States  to  present  li 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Yeagei':  jointly  to  the  Committees 
Sei  vices,  and  Banking,  Currency 
:ng. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
XVI  of  the         H.R.  8191.  A  bill  to  continue  un 
the  estab-     of  June  30.  1978,  the  existing 
to  assure     duiles  for  metal  scrap;  to  the  Coi  i 
lp*nts  of  sup-     Way.s  and  Meat\s. 
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By  Mr,  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  8192.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
for  any  emergency  Inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  in  Canada  or  Mexico  to  Individuals 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits;  to  the 
Oonnnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HUNGATE: 
H..I.  Re?.   627.  Joint  rtsoUitio;!    pr>.'posiiJg 
an  amendment  to  the  Coiwtitution  to  permit 
Uie  States  to  regulate  or  forbid  abortion;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of  New   York    (for 
himself,  Ms.  Aezug,  Mr.  Addabeo,  Mr. 
BoLANO,  Mr.  BaoDHrjAD,  Mr.  Carney, 
Ms.      Collins      of      Illinois,      Mr. 
D'Amoobs,  Mr.  FoBSYTHB,  Mr.  Leh- 
man,   Mr.   Lent,    Mr.    McHugh,   Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Santdji,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Thompson,    Mr.    WHiTEiiuRsr,    and 
Mr.  Zeferetti)  ; 
HJ.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  to  ej.presa 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  In  administering  Public  Law  94-11, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  appropriates  foreign  assLstance  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  Include  in  the  $300  million  for- 
eign military  credit  sales  appropriated  to 
assist  the  State  of  Israel,  F-15  fighter  planes, 
electronic  counterraeasures,  and  other  so- 
phL^tlcated  weapons  necessary  to  Insure  the 
continued  viability  of  Israel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Heinz)  : 

U.   Con.   Res.   322.   Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  bust  cv  f.tatue  of  MarUn  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  to  he  placed  in  the  Capitol;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ala.ska: 

H.  Con.  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resolution 
reqi  estlng  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  Alaska  for 
ptirpcses  of  repairing  and  reconstructing 
highways  dajnaged  by  traflic  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line; to  the  Comrnitte*  on  Public  Works  and 
Tran.sportation. 

ByMr.  VANTK: 

H.  Res.  6<}e.  Resolution  to  amcuc;  the  Rule."; 
of  the  House  of  Represciitativcs  to  reform 
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tlio  procedures  for  the  analysis  of  leglslaUon 
iTitroduced  in  the  Hotise  of  RepresentaUvef ' 
tl  t.'tc  CmiDittee  on  Rules. 


PZriTIONS,  ETC. 
Uiidei  clau.se  1  ot  rule  XXII, 
160.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
J.  James  Exon,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  relative  to  the  definition  of  "navi- 
gable waters";  tn  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tran.^portatlon. 


ATviENDMENTS 
Under  clau.se  G  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  .submitted  aa 
follows: 

H.R.  8069 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
On  page  13,  line  25,  strike  oat  $522.73C,000 
and  insert  in  llei^  thereof  85S3,685,0OO. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EASTEitK  OIL  AND  GAS  SHALE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSiLVANIA 

IN  I'ilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVFS 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a.s  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Conservation,  EnerEy,  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the 
state  of  Federal  preparedness  to  deal 
with  the  natural  gas  shortage  emergency 
which  America  will  face  this  winter. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  held  hear- 
ings on  the  need  to  develop  natural  gas 
and  oil  supplies  from  the  so-called  east- 
cm  oil  and  gas  shales,  sometimes  re- 
len-ed  to  as  the  Devonian  and  Mississlp- 
plan  deposits.  In  that  connection,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  adopted  on  June  18 
a  resolution  sponsored  by  Governor 
Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  urging  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  speed  the  development  of  the 
eastern  shales.  The  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion follows: 

AFr-T-ACHiAN  Region; i.  Com  -.t^ao-.- 

Resolutioic 

A  resolution   urging   tlie   Energy   Reseaich 

and  Development  AdmliUstraUon  to  place 

at  least  $100  million  on  research  for  the 

production  of  natural  sas  from  Devonian 

shale  and  for  reUted  purposes 

Whereas,  the  Nation's  energy  needs  re- 
quire the  development  of  aU  oi'  its  enerev 
resources;  and 

Whereas,  the  Appnl.^hian  Region  faces 
immediate  and  drastic  curtaihnents  of  sup- 
plies of  naf.n-al  gas  which  can  result  in  plant 
Closings,  adversely  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees  in  the  Region;  and 

Whereas,  tlie  Nation  and  the  Appalachian 
Region  hf.ve  deposits  of  natural  gas.  inclnd- 
jnc  large  deposits  of  Devonian  shale 
throughout  much  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
^on  Which  can  yield  the  n.-.tural  gas  needed 
t"  seep  Industry  working;  and 

onm»^r?^  "*®  ^^""^  Research  and  Devel- 
veioni„  *«*^°lstnition  is  charged  with  de- 
rZuT.^Z\^f^  improved  technologies  to 
.    -viae  the  Nation  with  the  capability  to 


e.xpaud  use  of  its  domestic  energy  resources, 
including  foss.ll  fuel  resources,  in  an  eco- 
noauc  and  environmentally  rccciitable 
manner;  and 

Whereas,  it  i.s  currently  estimated  tha*; 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
nUnlstration  Aill  expend  over  (2  billion  in 
energy  research  and  development  In  FY  1970 
br.t  only  $356  mUUon  in  fossil  fuel  research 
and  development  and  only  $25  million  of 
that  amount  for  petroleum  and  nat.nal 
gas;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  Increased  suppDc; 
of  natural  gas  is  Immediate  and  the  Devonian 
shale  gas  deposits  of  Appalachia  represent 
a  potentially  tremendous  supply  of  natm-al 
gas; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  tliat: 
The  Appalachian  Region  Commission 
urges  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
AdminLstratiou  to  place  urgent  priority  upon 
the  Immediate  development  and  application 
of  Improved  technologies  for  the  producilon 
of  natural  gas,  especially  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  from  fracturing  of 
Devoiilan  shale,  and  to  reallocate,  commen- 
suratcly  with  the  emergency  and  magnitude 
of  the  need,  a  far  greater  poitlon  of  tho 
fund-s  av.aihible  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  FY  197G  to 
such  purposes  and  to  include  at  least  $100 
million  for  research  and  development  of 
Devonian  Shale  Gas  in  f  the  13)  Appalachian 
Stat^  and  MlchlgAn,  Indiana  and  Illlnoi.s. 


McKEESPORT  ELKS  NO.  1.3C 
SALUTES  "FLAG  DAY" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PFNMSVI.VAN1A 

IN  1TJE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVi->; 
Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  15 
was  "Flag  Day"  and  throughout  the  land 
ceremonies  were  held  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  Nation's  flag,  rekindling  in  each  of 
us  the  spirit  that  has  made  Americans 
walk  proud  and  stand  tall. 

One  such  program  was  held  In  the  city 
of  McKeesport  by  the  officei-s  and  mem- 
bers of  Lodge  No.  138,  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Oi-der  of  Elks.  Piinclpal  speaker 
at  this  event  was  Col.  Donald  P.  Neff, 
U.S.  Mari)ie  Coi-p.?,  retired. 


In  hi.s  address  Colonel  Neff  rcmlndttl 
nr;  tliat  the  American  13ag  Ls  not  Just  a 
light  cloth  floatmg  in  the  wind.  It  Is  an 
honored  symbol  of  our  Nation's  unity.  Its 
hopes,  achievements,  glory,  and  high  re- 
solve. The  Flag  symbolizes  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  all 
Amencans  under  the  Con.stitution  It  li 
a  promise  of  Uie  fuinUment  of  hope? 
piinciples,  and  ideals. 

Colonel  Neflf  declared  America  is  not 
a  nation  that  lost  its  way,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Instead,  it  Is  a  great 
nation  striving  to  find  a  better  way. 
America,  he  emphasized,  has  always  been 
a  land  of  divisions  and  we  should  recoc- 
nfee  that  complete  unity  will  never  coino 
to  pass.  We  shoiUd  never  demand  or  ex- 
pect an  America  of  one  mind,  the  colonel 
said,  but  instead,  we  should  strive  to 
achieve  an  America  of  one  spirit. 

Also  hlghligliting  the  Elks  Flag  Dav 
observance  was  Uie  presentation  of  sav- 
ings bonds  to  Ave  participants  in  the  Elks 
National  Foundation  Scholarship  Con- 
test. Receiving  the  awards  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Zambo,  past  exalted  ruler  of  Lodge 
No.  136,  were: 

Tlieresa  Marie  Williams  of  2903  Boyd 
Street,  McKeesport;  Denise  Rita  Br«lt 
of  201  Upper  Heckman  Road,  North  Ver- 
sailles Township;  Joseph  G.  Stevens  of 
1612  Shaw  Avenue,  McKeesport;  Dianne 
B.  Jozwick  of  137  Carmella  Drive,  White 
Oak;  and  Marvin  L.  Dally,  202  Mortfi 
Water  Street,  West  Nevdcn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  officers  and 
members  of  Lodge  No.  136,  BPOE,  should 
be  commended  for  their  public  demon- 
stration  of  loyalty  to  our  country  and  Its 
flag.  In  pai-ticular,  I  would  like  to  cite 
those  who  ananged  and  participated  in 
the  tribute. 

Mary  Smith,  organliit  at  St.  Pei-petu;. 
Church;  Mr.  Zambo;  tlie  choir  of  St 
Perpetua's,  directed  by  Arthur  Anton- 
tella;  the  McKeesport  Majorette  Drill 
Tfeam  and  Drum  and  Bell  Lyre  Section: 
Mr.  Andrew  Ogurchak,  exalted  ruler  of 
Lodge  No.  136;  Joseph  Hirak,  chaplain 
of  the  lodge;  Paul  W.  Jones  and  Stanley 
Sieracki,  past  exalted  rulers  of  the  lodge: 
Robert  Englert,  chairman  of  the  Flas 
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Day  committee,  and  his  coworkere,  in- 
cluding Harry  James,  Ray  Giles,  William 
Pavne,  Jr.,  and  Wally  Jones. 


ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROHIBIT  THE  CONTROL  OP 
ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  SOURCES 
BY  INTEGRATED  OIL  COMPANIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MAS.SACHrSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFE?ENTAT1    tis 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6,  I  introduced  legislation  to  ban 
the  major  oil  companies  from  control- 
ling alternative  energy  sources.  It  has 
become  inci-easingly  clear,  in  the  past 
decade,  that  concentration  of  ownership 
within  the  energy  industries  has  ap- 
proached monopolistic  proportions.  Ap- 
proximately 84  percent  of  American  re- 
fining capacity  is  controlled  by  major  oil 
firms,  as  is  72  percent  of  our  natural  gas 
production  and  30  percent  of  or.r  domes- 
tic coal  reserves:  7  out  of  the  15  largest 
coal  producers  in  the  United  States  are 
oil  companies;  17  oil  companies  account 
for  approximately  55  percent  of  our 
uranium  reserves.  Last  year  the  first 
lease  for  developing  geotliermal  steam 
resources  on  Federal  lands  went  to  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.  And  several  months  before 
that,  the  first  lease  for  develoning  the 
Nation's  oil  shale  resources  weul  to  Gull 
and  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

By  prohibiting  oil  firms  from  owning 
corporations  concerned  with  coal,  oil 
shale,  tar  sands,  uranium,  geotliermal  or 
solar  energy  development,  my  bill  would 
h^lt  this  accelerating  thrust  toward 
complete  horizontal  integration  of  our 
energy  sources. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
oil  companies  are  in  violation  of  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1914.  which 
stipulates — 

No  corporation  eugajted  lu  coiiunerce  shaU 
acquire  directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  stock  or  other  shcu-e  capital, 
and  no  corporation  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  PTC  shall  acquire  tl»e  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  assets,  of  another  corpora- 
tion engaged  also  in  commerce,  where  lu  any 
line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  affect  of  such  acquisition  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  fulfill  the  letter  and  spiiit  of  the 
Clayton  Act  by  making  absolutely  ex- 
plicit prohibitions,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  clearly  justified  by  the  act. 

We  must  sedc  relief  from  the  current 
plague  of  high  energy  costs.  Price  com- 
petition has  to  he  restored  in  order  to 
achieve  a  lowering  of  these  costs.  It  seems 
to  me  that  domination  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  by  the  major  oil  firms 
clearly  presents  a  conflict  of  hiterest  sit- 
uation that  most  certainly  should  be 
prevented.  If  tlie  oil  industi-y  is  permitted 
lo  acquire  new  energy  sources,  then  how 
can  we  expect  to  see  the  restoration  of 
price  competition?  For  example,  there 
exists  no  reason  for  an  oil  company  to 
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develop  residential  solar 
to  the  point  where  they  w 
with  home  heating  oil 

The  most  well-intentionec 
minded  corporation  should 
pected  to  precipitate  a  pr 
ceriuus    its    own    inteichar 
sources. 

My  propcsed  legislation 
a  bill  introduced  into  the 
by  Senator  AcoxrREZK.  m  t\ 
hibitions  I  am  discussing 
apiJly  to  the  intfgrattd  oil 
It  is  my  feeling  that  tlie 
independent   entrepreneurs 
oil  industry  ought  to  be  pen 
gage  in  the  production  of 
energy  sources.  In  fact,  shu 
are  from  any  major  role  in 
tion  of  oil,  the  indepeiuJcni 
well  face  economic  ruin  if 
afforded  the  opportunity  to 
country's  other  energry  voui 

The  bill  I  have  submitteh 
addition  to  addressing  the 
liigli  prices  and  inadequate  s 
new  challenfips  for  us  as 
the  ma.ior  oil  coinpinies  are 
to  acquire  and  coniiol  new 
eners.v.   tliey  will,   of  cour; 
their    rapLtal    from 
sources.  So  it  is  imperative 
gin  now  ro  create  new  cent 
reseairh  and  development 
expertise — in  the  private 
friiment  and  in  the  univei 

In  fact,  by  keeping:  the 
panics  out  of  these  cconnm 
can  create  additional  opp 
oiu"  Natiou'.s  sopliisiicated 
tectmology  industries,  hard 
recent  economic  .situation.  I 
this  is  the  direction  in  whi 
go,  if  we  are  to  solve  our 
ties  without  creating  a  .scan 
petitir>n  in  the  process. 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speakei 
June  20.  I  was  unavoidabI.v 
the  House  of  Rppi'esentativef 
four  votes.  Unfortunately, 
commitments  several  month 
consln  that  I  felt  I  had  to 

For  tlie  record,  if  I  had 
and  voting.  I  would  liave  v 
3474,  a  bill  to  authorize 
for  ijie  Energy  Research 
ment  Administration;  for 
tion  533,  providing  for  the 
of  H.R.  7001,  a  bill  to  authdi 
priations  to  the  Nuclear  Regu 
mission;  against  the  amendn  c 
7001  to  prevent  tlie  export 
fuel  and  technology  to  counti  ie, 
not  members  of  the  nucleai 
eration  treaty;   for  the 
H.R.  7001  to  prohibit  the 
of  Plutonium  fuel  until  the 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
tainer,  which  will  not 
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crash,  has  been  developed;  ai  d  for  Uie 
final  passage  of  H.R.  7001. 
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HON.  BO  GINN 

OV   GEORGIA 

IN   1  Uli  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN' 

Tnesdan.  June  24,  19 

Mr.   GINN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Underwood,  a  very  outstandini : 
and    long-time    friend    of 
Chntham  County  was  recentljr 
as  "Man  of  the  Year"  by 
vi\d  county  government.  At 
I  v.ould  like   to  have  inserted 
Record  the  article  which 
tlie  Savannah  magazine 
of  Mr.  Underwood's  great 
and    accomplishments    in 
education. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

A  ThiBUTE  TO  Frank  C.  U.-jiikr 

Flunk    Utidrr.'.ood    was   born 
1910    la    Quitinan.    Georgia.    He 
trom  QiiUnip.n  High  School  and 
BS  Degree  in  Electrical  Engiueeri 
3!)32  from  G.'orgla  Tech. 

On  June  15,  1936.  he  niarriea 
Hrfve.s:     they    lii>ve    three    chlldre4i 
inul    Friaik    HI    (twijis)    tturt    Bt 
V  nticTwood. 

Ai  the  H;^x-  (if  twelve,  he  wa.s  self  r 
biT  of  u  campaitiii  team  to  raise 
foii^tri!C(in|^  ;i  lioiel  in  Quitman 
stucessriU   .i.s   K   campaigner,   he 
Huiuuarv  Membti   of  Biooks  Cou 
ber. 

He   sp.-vea   a.s   President   of  Q 
Brooks   County   Kiwanis   Club   in 
received   a   plaque   for 
nmnity  Service." 

In  May,  1941,  he  was  Invited  by 
iiaU-Chatham  Board  of  Public 
join  the  Staff  of  Savannah 
to  coordinate  a  war  production 
pram.  In  tlie  .'same  year  he  Joined 
Baptist  Church,  the  Savannah 
and  became  active  In  the 
Drive. 

Duriuj;    1342  Mr.  Underwood 
by  the  Board  ol  Public  Educall(ln 
its  Communications  School  whic  i 
irjitning  In  Radio  Operation.  Rafi 
"Sjjeletype  Operation  and 
li'^^ted  personnel  of  the  Eighth  A!i 
llip  Tliird  Air  Force. 

In  1943  he  was  named  Dii-ectoi 
r.ah  Vocational  School  by  the 
Edncation. 

Mr.  tjnderwood  served  as 
Rav.^nnah  Kiwanis  Club  in  1956, 
Governor   of   Kiwanis   in    1958. 
the  Kiv.anis  "Golden  Service  Aw 

Mr.  Underwood  initiated 
Year"  recognition  In  Georgia  anc 
Collins,    state    Superintendent 
presented   "The  Underwood   Aw 
to  its  fir.st  recipient,  Mrs.  Marlai 
of  the  Savatmah  Commercial 
lactilty  in  November,  1955.  The 

"Underwood  Award  presented  tc 
Anderson  in  recognition  of  the 
faithful  and  \inselfish  servicss  pe 
the  Chatham  Teacher  Of  The  Yeai 
County  Public  Schools  1954-1955." 

This    award    pioneered    the    w 
"Star-Pupil — Star-Teacher"  award  ; 

During  his  20  years  of  service 
Superintendent  of   tlie  Bull 
Sunday  School,  Mr.  Underwood  wa 
a  three-year  term  (1955-1958)  as 
the  Georgia  Baptist  Siinday  School 
tion  comprising  over  600,000 
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In  June,  1949,  Mr.  Underwood  was  ap- 
p<4Dted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  to 
the  pofiition  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools — Business  and  was  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  In  American  Education." 

The  Youth  Museum  of  Savannah  was 
founded  October  17,  1955.  Mr.  Underwood 
was  not  only  a  charter  member  but  served 
as  its  first  Treasurer. 

Governor  Marvin  Griffin  appointed  Mr.  Un- 
derwood to  a  5-year  term  on  Herty  Founda- 
tion and  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
R)undation,  serving  four  5-year  terms.  When 
he  was  first  appointed,  rumors  indicated  that 
Herty  Laboratory  would  be  moved  from  Sa- 
vannah. Mr.  Underwood  not  only  prevented 
that  move  but  was  instrumental  in  getting 
a  9300,000  State  Grant  to  build  a  new 
laboratory. 

He  served  as  President  of  the  Savannah 
Union  Mission  for  three  years  (1954-1957). 

He  received  one  of  the  first  appointments 
as  Director  of  the  Savannah  Civil  Defense 
Council  in  1957  and  has  .served  continuously 
since  that  time. 

The  P.  C.  Underwood,  Jr.  Family  of  Savan- 
nah was  named  •"Family  of  the  Month"  for 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  (represent- 
ing 20  states)  by  Home  Life  Magazine  for 
September  1949.  The  story  of  "The  Under- 
wood Family"  and  photographs  were  con- 
tainwl  In  the  featui-e  article  "They  Make 
America  Great." 

Mr.  Underwood  was  campaign  chairman 
in  1949  for  raising  •funds  to  erect  a  statue 
of  the  late  Senator  Walter  P.  George,  which 
was  placed  on  the  Court  House  Square  in  hl.s 
home  town  of  Vienna,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Underwood  possesses  a  happy  attitude 
that  spreads  like  contagion.  He  has  a  listen- 
ing ear,  a  warm  heart,  and  an  ever-ready  and 
willing  hand  extended  to  fellow  admiuutra- 
tors,  principals,  teachers,  studeut.s  and  civic- 
juluded  citizens  who  come  to  him  with 
school  problems— or  any  problems.  The  en- 
tire student  body  joins  the  Blue  Jacket  staff 
In  wishing  Mr.  Underwood  "Godspeed."' 

Incidentally,  Frank  was  this  week  selected 
•a  one  of  the  four  Savannah's  most  outstand- 
ing citizens  in  the  fields  of  education,  philan- 
thropy, industry-business  and  culture.  Frank 
was  selected  from  the  education  field,  the 
judges  being  the  heads  of  16  civic  clubs  in 
Savannah.  He  was  named  the  winner  of  the 
Herschal  V.  Jenkins  award  for  out  standing 
contribution  to  education. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Underwood  was  presented  an 
Honorary  Membership  to  Georgia  Prep  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  Association.  His  citation  reads: 

"Dedicated  to  the  recognition  of  those  per- 
sons who  through  their  talents  and  unselfish 
contributions  of  time  and  interest,  have 
rendered  outstanding  achievement  and  en- 
during service  to  Georgia  Prep  Sports  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  historical  records 
and  lore,  the  Ideals  and  standards  of  prep 
school  sports  in  Georgia." 

Mr.  Underwood  served  for  many  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Americanism 
Committee  for  all  Scottish  Rite  Masonic 
Bodies  in  Georgia. 

Mayor  John  Rousakis  appointed  Mr.  Un- 
derwood to  the  Civic  Center  Grand  Opening 
Committee  in  1971. 

He  was  appointed  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  first  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Authority  In  Savannah. 

He  was  named  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Birney  Endowment  F\ind  for  a  5- 
year  term  by  Mrs.  Leland  Bagwell,  State  PTA 
President. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Darnell 
Orawner,  Chahman  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mittee Celebration  of  "A  Century  of  Public 
Education  lu  Georgia"  March  21,  1966.  This 
»ffalr  continued  for  a  week,  featuring  a  mam- 
moth  parade  with  each  school  providing  a 
float,  numerous  luncheons,  banquets,  school 
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displays,  etc.  We  have  the  oldest  school  bouse 
in  Georgia  in  continuous  use — Massle  School. 

In  1959,  on  bis  completion  of  two  years  of 
service  as  Savaimah  Chapter  Chairman,  the 
American  Red  Cross  honored  Mr.  Underwood 
with  special  laudatory  resolutions:  "Ftank 
Underwood  has  contributed  much  to  our 
community  over  a  period  of  many  years.  As 
an  educator  and  citizen,  bis  services  to  his 
fellowman  have  exceeded  in  both  time  and 
personal  effort,  that  which  ooxild  be  rea- 
.souably  expected  from  any  citizen." 

Mr.  Underwood  became  a  grandfather  for 
the  first  thne  on  Father's  Day,  June  21,  1959 
with  the  arrival  of  Dudley  Augustus  Cheney, 
Jr.  He  now  has  seven  grandchildren. 

He  served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Savan- 
nah Chambtr  of  Conamerce  from  1967-1968 
and  initiated  the  "New  Teacher  Orientation 
Progi-am."  In  1956  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber's  Convention  and  Publicity  CGm.- 
niittee. 

In  February,  1957,  be  was  appointed  Mem- 
ber of  the  first  Georgia  School  Building  Au- 
thority by  Governor  Marvin  Griffin,  for  a 
five -year  term. 

A  full  page  in  the  Savannah  High  School 
annual  "Blue  Jacket  of  1957"  was  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Underwood  and  carries  pictures  of  him 
at  his  desk,  captioned  "A  Builder  In  Deed." 

In  1974,  he  was  appointed  Trustee  of  the 
Baptist  Village,  Waycross,  Georgia. 

Some  of  his  favorite  quotations  kk: 

"When  faced  with  a  mountain 

I  WILL  NOT  QUIT! 
I  will  keep  on  striving  until 

I  climb  over,  find  a  pa.ss 
(hr'oiigh,  tunnel  underneath — 

or   simply   stay   and    turn    the 
mountain  into  a  gold  mine, 

with  God's  help!" 

'Ii  yoti  don't  have  time  to  do  it  right. 
When  will  you  have  time  to  do  It  over?" 

"Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
Skill  Is  knowing  how  to  do  it. 
Virtue  Is  getting  It  done." 

HONORS 

1974  recipient  Golden  Deeds  Award  for 
Savannah  and  Chatham  County  Savannah 
Exchange  Club  for  "Outstanding  Educational 
Leadership." 

1956  recipient  Heischel  V.  Jenkins  Award 
for  "Outstanding  Leadership  in  the  Field  of 
Education." 

1967  recipient  Martha  Berry  School  Awards 
for  Savaruiah  and  Chatham  County  "Out- 
standing Contribution  to  Education." 

Honorary  Degree  "GeorgU  Planter"— Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America. 

Honorary  Life  Membership  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America. 

Honorary  Life  Member— National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Honorary  Life  Member — Georgia  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Honorary  LIf«  Member— American  School 
Food  Service  Association. 

Life  Member— National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Member  Phi  Delta  Kappa— Honorary  Edu- 
cational Fraternity— Armstrong  State  College. 

Member  loto  Lamda  Sigma — Honorary 
Educational    Fraternity — Mercer    University. 

Member  Kappa  Phi  Kappa— Honorary  Edu- 
cation Fraternity — ^Emory  University. 

Listed  In  "Wlio  Who  In  American  Educa- 
tion." 

Delegate  from  Georgia  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Was  the  48th  public  school  official  in  the 
nation  to  qualify  for  highest  designation 
"Registered  School  Business  Administrators" 
ASBO  by  National  Association  of  School 
BtisincRS  Officials. 

Named  "Ambassador"  Alee  Temple  Shrine. 

General  Chairman— United  Way  Campaign 
1976.  — «-  -6 
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APPOINTMENTS  AND  COMMISSIONS  CONrKBKEO 
UPON  r.  C.  TTNDERWOOD,  JB.  BT  SXVEN  CBOICIA 
GOVBKMOBS   FOB    PAST   TWENTY-FIVB    TEABS 

Governor  Herman  Talmtulge,  1961  Commo- 
dore on  Governor's  Staff. 

Governor  MarvUi  Oriffln,  1955  Lt.  Colonel 
on  Governor's  Staff,  1955  Trustee  of  Herty 
Memorial  Foundation,  1957  Member  of  State 
School  Building  Authority. 

Governor  Ernest  Vandlver,  1969  Lt.  Colonel 
on  Governor's  Staff,  1960  Trustee  of  Herty 
Memorial  Foundation. 

Governor  Carl  Sanders.  1963  Lt.  Colonel  on 
Governor's  Staff,  1965  Trustee  of  Herty  Me- 
morial Foundation. 

Governor  Lester  Maddox,  1967  Lt.  Colonel 
on  Governor's  Staff,  1970  Trustee  of  Herty 
Memorial  Foundation. 

Oovemcr  Jimmy  Carter,  1971  Lt.  Colonel 
on  Governor's  Staff,  1973  Georgia  National 
Commission  for  National  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration. 

Governor  George  Busbee,  1975  Lt.  Colonel 
on  Governors  Staff,  1976  Georgia  National 
Commission  for  National  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration. 

We  find  no  record  of  any  other  Georgia n 
having  been  so  honored. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   Oi'TICES 

Past  President  Savannah  TJd.C-A. 

Past  Chairman  Savannah  Chapter  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

Past  Chairman  Public  Schools  Commission 
for  16  Southern  States. 

Clialrman  of  Finance  Committee  United 
Way. 

Vice  Chairman  Herty  Memorial  Foundation 
for  20  years. 

Past  President  .Savannah  Kiwanis  Club. 

Past  President  Brooks  County  Kiwanis 
Club. 

Past  Lt.  Governor,  Georgia  District,  Ki- 
wanis International. 

Past  President  Area  Georgia  Tech  Alumni. 

Past  State  Vice-President  Georgia  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Past  State  President  Georgia  Association  of 
Vocational  Directors. 

Past  State  President  Georgia  Vocational 
Association. 

Served  as  General  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent, Bull  Street  Baptist  Church  for  20 
years. 

Past  President  Union  Mission. 

Served  as  President  Georgia  Baptist  Sun- 
day School  Convention  for  3  yeans  (800.000 
members). 

Chairman,  Savannah  *76  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Deacons,  Bull  Street 
Bt^tlst  Church. 

Member  Board  of  Directors,  Hall  of  Rtme. 

First  Treasurer  Youth  Museum  of  Savan- 
nah. 

Past  Vice  Chairnum,  Savannah  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Chairman.  Area  Georgia  Tech  Scholarship 
Committee. 

Treasurer.  United  Way. 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Public  Education. 

Treasiu^r.  Young  Men's  Christian  Assocui- 
tlou. 

After  having  devoted  34>i  years  to  public 
school  education,  Frank  Underwood  is  retir- 
ing as  of  October  31, 1976.  He  plans  to  devote 
the  next  34 ',i  years  to  full  time  Christian 
Service  and  says  at  the  expU-atlon  of  this 
period,  he  will  have  reached  the  age  of  lOO 
and  wUl  make  further  plans  at  that  time. 

His  expressed  philosophy: 
Some  people  think  tliemselves  into  fail- 
ure, others  thmk  themselves  into  success. 

Too  many  people  have  a  tendency  to  say 
negatively,  "I  can't  do  It,  so  why  try."  In  so 
doing  they  are  actually  expecting  to  fail. 

Things  go  better  when  you  expect  the  best. 
The  reason  is  that  such  expectation  tends  to 
free  yott  from  self-doubt.  And  self-doubt  is 
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prot»bl7  the  greatest  contributor  to  human 
failure.  When  you  get  free  from  self-doubt, 
t'.ie  mind  is  able  to  put  all  its  power  behind 
tU8  wiU  to  succeed.  No  resistance  can  stand  In 
ilw  wity  of  the  man  who  focui>es  his  entire 
s.if  ou  a  goal  and  keeps  the  preisure  going. 
V.uea  eery  physical  and  mental  resource 
I-  located,  ones  powers  to  solve  a  problem 
iijiini.i!y  Iremeiidoosly.  There  Is  even  a  word 
,'oi  UiiK.  It  li  called  "tsynerglsm."  Now,  that's 
K  roally  complicated  word  and  its  becoming 
^. 'p"''»r  with  modern  scientists.  All  It  means, 
rc-aiiy,  is  that  the  actions  of  two  cr  more  sub- 
S!.<iucii.i.  which  could  not  achieve  a  desired 
re,;iilf  indU'ldually.  can,  when  t.hcy  aie  ascd 
tjgcliier.  become  capable  of  eficcti  Ihat  each 
I'ue  alone  could  not  produce. 

But  it  Is  not  all  thnt  new.  Long  befoiv  the 
woi-d  was  applied  to  modern  science,  it  wfi.s 
ii;»ed  In  theology  to  express  the  fact  that 
with  Divine  help  plus  your  own.  you  could 
ovcroome  eiiormous  diirioultivs  which  other- 
wise might  overwhelm  the  average  human 
being.  It  means  simply  that  people  are  often 
defeated,  not  because  they  lack  ability,  but 
becau.'-e  they  try  to  "go  it  alone."  If  they 
add  negative  expectation,  they're  out.  In- 
stead add  pcsiii'e  expectbtiotut  and  success 
will  be  youis. 

E.Tiyone  wanN  to  succeed.  They  start  out 
giving  full  energies  to  a  project.  But  they 
often  refu.se  to  use  the  n!ds  that  are  open 
to  tnem.  lucludlug  the  help  of  ether  people 
nnd  spiritual  help  as  well.  Their  need  Is  to 
be  synerglzed.  to  get  a  team  going  for  tl^em. 

A  major  key  to  .si;ore«is  In  life,  to  attaining 
that  which  you  deeply  desire,  is  the  ability 
to  get  completely  re1ea.sed  from  self-doubt 
nnd  then  to  thiow  your  entire  self  In  tho 
struggle  to  reavh  your  goal.  To  win  In  this  lire 
you  almply  h.ive  lo  give  your  r.lV  every  bit  of 
yourseU.  Hold  back  notlUug.  Life  cmuot  deny 
lu«elf  to  the  pei-son  who  gives  life  everything. 
And  as  you  uae  your  energies,  remember  tlie 
good  lord  is  always  there  to  help  you,  to  sup- 
port you  at  all  thiies. 

A  famous  athletic  coach  once  said  thut 
must  people,  .some  nthletes  as  well  &.<«  uou- 
athletes.  are  "hold  ouiji."  Thty  are  always 
holding  back,  kci'piig  scmethln-;  In  reserve. 
They  do  not  Invest  themselves  100  per  cent 
in  compeutlon.  Because  of  that  quasi  self- 
giving  they  never  p.'.hieve  the  hlybest  degree 
of  their  capacity.  Don't  be  a  "hold  out."  Be  an 
"air out."  Do  tins  and  lUe  will  not  hold  out 
on  you.  You  can  count  on  that  lor  sui». 

Mr.  Underwood's  daily  prayer: 

"I  WUI  try  thii  day  to  live  a  simple,  sin- 
cere, nnd  serene  life,  repelling  promptly  every 
thought  of  discontent,  anxiety,  discourage- 
ment. Impurity,  and  self-seeking;  ctUtlvatlng 
cheerfulness,  magnanimity,  chaiity,  and  the 
habit  of  holy  sUence;  exercising  economy  In 
expenditure,  generosity  In  giving,  careful- 
ness In  conversation,  diligence  hi  appointed 
.service,  fidelity  to  every  trust,  and  a  rhUd- 
Kke  faith  la  Cod. 

"In  particular  I  wltl  Irj-  to  be  faithful  In 
those  habits  of  prnyer,  work,  .study,  physical 
exercise,  eating,  and  sleep  which  I  believe 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  shown  me  to  be  right. 

"And  as  I  cannot  In  my  own  strength  to 
this,  nor  even  with  a  hope  of  succeiss  attempt 
It,  I  look  to  thee.  O  Lord  my  Father,  In 
Jestw  my  Savior,  and  a.=!k  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Sph-lt." 


GAO  ASKED  TO  PROBE 
COMilUNlTY  BOARD 
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HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
lis  UOVas  OF  KEPRESKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  24.  197 S 

Mj.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  iis^ue 
t>.;»i  I  feel  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
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farmers  of  Iowa  and  of  thla 
recently  been  brought  to  ..^ 
I  speak  of  certain  question 

been  raised  about  the  

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  ani 
in  their  handling  of  the  case 
Rosee,  a  commodity  trader 
moved  from  his  seat  on 
alleged  fimd  shoitages. 

This  issue  was  well 
jicople  of  Iowa  in  the  June 
the  Des  Moinps  Register  in 
Clark  MoUeiihoff.  I  would 
thiii  .article  uu,ciiod  iii  the  -.. 
my  colleaRues  v.  ill  have  the 
to  be  more  thoi'cuiih!,%  apj.! 
.situation.. 

The  article  follows: 

GAO  AsKFD  To  Pr.oBt:  Comm. 

Wa.shincton,  D.C. — 'fiie  Gen 
iiiti  OrBce  (GAO)  has  been  a.s 
ga.e  the  Ciiitago  Sojtrd  of 
df-.l   c.f  v.>-er.in  commodity  ti. 
Koaee,  w.ho  c'ti,itns  to  have  bean 
ousted  from  a  .sea.t  en  the  Boat 

Tiio  reqtiC't  for  the  GAO  in 
Chicago  Board  and  witli  the  D 
Agncaiture    was    made    by 
Eeiklcy  BeUtU    iLVm.,  la.)'. 

In  a  letter  to  CCimptroUer 
Still' td,  E<?di>ll  .-..id  he  i.s  conce; 
imp' ic-at  ions  of  abuse  of  poorer 
ernmtiit  aienry  Involvei  as  v 
C'hi-;».;o  Bonrd  of  Trade. 

POWLa   OF  (ilAWTS 

".As  a  .sr.i.ill  busine?:.<!man.  I  nu 
c.'^riif'a  when  It  appeio-s  that 
of  th.»  4X)v.fr  of  the  plants  of 
Wfn-Id  and  the  powfr  cf  governr 
suits   m    Injufctice    to    simaier 
1iuiin.r:snipn    who   are    the   .strc 
.'ly.stem."  Bedell  snii. 

Two  Jud;e.<!— one  leder.il  and 
.s^jue  fourt  indue— have  ."itated 
a  7')-yeai*-o'd  commodity  trader 
ed"  .inri  'defrauded'  by  tlie 
Bn'jgot  and  Morri.son  commissi 
commodity  trades  of  seieial 
rand  dollar."?.  » 

But  the  firm  pa-tncrs — Jjiaie; 
and  Donald  Morrl.-son — contiaue 
ber*  !n  good  standing  of  the 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trades 
the  Inconsistency  of  Ita  actions 
expellad  Rooee  on  questionabh 
by  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  1 
was  ?ho;  t  >30.000  In  his  nccou  J; 

CtXSTOMER   FT:n-D8 

■Vet  the  board  has  taken  no  _ 
Bajgot  or  Monlson.  who  have 
guilty  by  the  Agrlcoltiu-e  Dcparln 
Ing  consistently  undersegregated 
funds  and  who  are  subject  t( 
court  Judgment  for  defrauding 

Department   of   Agriculture 
have  Investigated   the   matter 
that  Roeee  was  the  subject  of 
Justices"  but  have  contended  ._. 
erless  to  obtain  records  or  tesf 
the  Board   of  Trade  officials. 
the  Chicago  Boaid  to  reinstate 

"I,   like  many   members  of 
concerned  that  the  U.S.  gov 
ment  agencies,  the  Congress  ant 
dustry  all  provide  services  void 
graft  and  corruption,"  Bedell  wr 

"1   am   requesting   that   the 
counting  Office  conduct  an 
this  case  as  a  possible  door-opene  r 
inquiries  Into  the  Chicago  Boar( 
BedeU  wrote  and  enclosed  a 
mary  of  facts  and  questions 
the   responsibility   of   governrnt 
and   the  various   conunodlty   e 
p^rolect  the  public  interest. 
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•  Only  a  GAO  Investigation  cai 
thorough  and  objective  picture 
federal  commodity  laws  were  u^ 
and  enforced  under  the  old  CE/ 
the  new  Commodity  Futures  Tr 
mission  (CFTC)  may  be  able  to 
public  interest,"  Bedell  told  The 

Bedell,  who  is  a  member  of  botli 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
ness  Committee,  said  he  hopes 
GAO  livestlgatlnn  and  report  as 
poE-sible  oongre«;:lonal  hearings. 

Bedell  said  he  Is  pardcularly  .. 
the  GAO  trying  to  reconstruct  th, 
Ity  trading  recor'Js  and  to  establis  i 
billty  for  the  disappearance  of 
tant  recorrJs  from  the  flies  of 
Eoard  of  Trade  and  the  Commodlt 
Authority. 

S'.T>T-r-.rTIKC    EVIPENCE 

In  hi.s  iuimniry  of  evidence  to 
Bedell  said  that  briefs  liled  by 
in  the  IlUnoi.s  coiirt  indicate  ev.v 
port  Rosetf's  charge  that  he  has 
of: 

•  1.  A  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
of  Jtosee  by  depriving  him  of  his 

"2.  A  ronspii-ary  to  obstr.)ot  Just 
omciais  who  used  false  and 

ports  on  their  Investigations 

and  misleading  summaries  of  Ro 
record  and  fabricated  records  to  ^ 
federal  court,  then-  superiors  in  th: 
some  officials  of  the  Chicago  Board 

Brii<'lls  S',;mmary  says  that    »„ 
Rosee  has  been  barred  from  acce^ 
records  that  he  contends  will 
truth  of  >\is  contJ^ntlons  and 
conspiracy  against  him." 

Bedell   noted  that  the  ChicagoJ  . 
Trade  has  defended  Its  arbltratU  n 
by  declaring   it  wns  not  requlre< 
Po.-ee  a  due  process  of  law  hearlr^ 

UNKEPT   PBOMISK 

Bedell  noted  that  the  record 
Warren  Lebeck,  now  president  of 
Board  of  Trade,  was  secretary  to 
Board  In  1960  when  he  promised  . 
he  would  be  permitted  access  to 
original  trading  records  with  the 
Morrison  firm  in  the  arbitration 
Thot2  recards,  including  more 
commodity  trading  cards  of  the 
Morrison  firm,  have  not  been 
this  date.  Bedell  said,  BedeU  posed 
ing  questions  for  the  GAO: 

"I.  Did  Rosee's  hearing  be/ore 
(Chicago  Board  of  Trade)   fulfill 
of  due  process  of  law?  If  not,  wh# 
of   the   new  CFTC  rules  will 
futuie  miscarriages  of  justice? 

"2.  Did  Roree's  hearing  In  fact 
standards  of  the  CBOT?  If  It  did 
did  the  CEA  fall  to  act  to  correct 
tlon  since  it  was  repponslble  for 
tion  of  tha  market  in  q'.iestlon? 

"3.  How  thorough  was  the  CEA^ 
gatlou  cf  Rosee's  complaints  agi 
and  Morrison  subsequent  to  his  . . 
Did  It  Include  an  examination  of  tl 
trading  cards  and  daUy  clearing 
ports   ou   Rosee's   trades   and   de- 
positions? Have  those  records  beei 
the  CEA  past  the  five-year  period 
since  litigation  has  been  In  proce 
records  were  destroyed,  who  was  re 
If  they  still  exist,  why  have  CEA  , 
fused  to  supply  them  during  the 
Rosee's  court  appeals?" 

Bedell  said  the  situation 
federal  government  officials,  elthei 
gross    negligence    or    coUuslon. 
parties  to  a  grave  wrong  through 
i&irjUon  of  government." 
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June  2U,  1975 

SUPPORT  THE  CONTINUATION  OP 
OUR  RESEARCH  EFFORTS  OF  THE 
CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER  REAC- 
TOR PROGRAM 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  the  Enei-gy  Research  and 
Development  Authorization  Act;  more 
specifically,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  support  the  continuation 
of  our  research  efforts  on  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  program. 

While  I  am  certainly  not  in  favor  of 
unlimited  utilization  of  a  chemical  as 
toxic  as  Plutonium.  I  am  in  favor  of 
continuing  our  research  efforts  toward 
the  solution  of  the  long-range  energy 
needs  of  this  Nation.  As  pointed  out  in 
several  instances  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Clinch  River  project  is  a 
demonstration;  it  is  the  demonstration 
phase  of  a  very  large  research  effort,  and 
to  deny  this  phase  of  the  project  may 
jeopardize  all  of  the  advancements  that 
have  been  made  up  to  this  date. 

I  also  think  it  is  quite  important  for 
all  of  us  in  this  body  to  remember  that 
this  country's  energy  situation  is  criti- 
cal. While  we  must  continue  to  step  up 
our  efforts  to  find  new  energy  resources 
for  our  short-term  needs,  we  must  also 
maintain  a  long-term  research  program 
to  insure  that  future  generations  will 
also  have  an  adequate  supply  of  energy. 

Tlie  continuation  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  program  will  give  us  a 
closer  look  at  what  direction  we  need 
to  go.  It  will  allow  us  to  take  a  first- 
hand look  at  breeder  reactors  as  an 
alternative,  futuristic  energy  i*esouix5e. 
It  will  also  allow  our  scientists  to  have 
a  first-hand  look  at  its  problems  and  an 
actual  woi'king  model  on  which  to  base 
their  approach  to  the  solutions  of  those 
problems. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  our  en- 
ergy resources,  then,  must  be  a  long-term 
approach  to  the  exploration  for  new  re- 
sources. We  cannot  falter  in  our  quest 
to  develop  new  sources  of  energy,  llie 
breeder  reactor  may  be  part  of  the  solu- 
tions we  seek.  I  would  endorse  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor program. 

I  am  convinced  that,  potentially,  this 
project  will  tell  us  a  gi-eat  deal  regard- 
ing the  use  of  breeder  reactors.  The  pro- 
gram, as  it  now  stands,  is  a  search  for 
information.  Let  us  continue  our  search 
for  that  much  needed  information. 

I  am  proud  of  this  bo<^'s  action  In 
passing  H.R.  3474  last  week.  Our  re- 
search effort  to  find  new  energy  resources 
IS  greatly  needed  and  should  be  funded 
at  a  level  that  all  forms  of  heretofore 
unused  or  underused  energy  resources 
may  be  explored  to  theh:  fullest 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAX  RELIEF  TO  OFFSET  CONSUM- 
ERS' RISING  uTiLrry  costs 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  nSHER 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al IVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ain 
introducing  a  bill  to  allow  consumers  a 
Federal  income  tax  deduction  for  the 
SUte  and  local  pubUc  utiUty  taxes  which 
they  pay.  In  light  of  the  deductibaity  of 
other  State  and  local  taxes,  denial  of  a 
deduction  for  utility  taxes  is  not  fair. 
Recent  rises  in  utiUty  rates  have  i>c- 
ct'ntuated  the  unfairne.<!S. 

In  some  States,  such  as  Virginia,  con- 
.sumeis  pay  State  or  local  utiUty  taxes 
which  are  not  deductible  as  part  of  a 
general  sales  tax.  To  residential  con- 
sumers, for  whom  utility  costs  are  not 
an  expense  of  doing  busmess,  such  taxes 
currently  are  not  deductible  under  the 
Federal  income  tax.  These  nondeductible 
l-;ublic  utility  taxes  are  not  insignificant 
in  amount.  For  example,  in  1974  Vir- 
ginians paid  local  utility  taxes  of  $85  mil- 
lion on  electricity,  telephone,  and  natural 
gas.  Residential  constmiei's  paid  much  of 
this  amount.  These  taxes  on  consumers 
are  m  addition  to  the  miUions  of  dollars 
ill  State  and  local  taxes  paid  by  utility 
companies  and  passed  on  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  utility  rates. 

For  an  average  family,  nondeductible 
utility  taxes  can  add  up.  In  Virginia  s 
Fairfax  County,  where  residential  con- 
sumers paid  about  $7.4  million  m  local 
taxes  on  electricity,  telephone,  and  natu- 
lal  gas  in  1974,  a  typical  family  using 
7.50  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  a  month 
could  expect  to  pay  about  $43  in  elec- 
tilcity  taxes  for  the  year.  Taxes  on  elec- 
ti  icity  represented  only  about  a  thh'd  of 
the  nondeductible  utility  tax  revenues 
collected  by  the  county.  Since  Virginia 
income  tax  law  conforms  to  Federal, 
consumers  paid  both  State  and  F^eral 
income  tax  on  these  amounts. 

Recent  inflation  and  tlie  dispropor- 
tionately large  increases  in  coal  and  oU 
prices  have  caused  enoi-mous  rises  in 
UtiUty  rates.  Although  the  Nation's  use  of 
electricity  increased  Uttle  in  1974  and 
use  of  natmal  gas  decreased,  the  Library 
of  Congress  estimates  Uiat  during  the 
same  period  electric  and  gas  utIUty  bills 
rose  almost  $10  billion,  llie  higher  costs 
of  fuel  used  by  utility  companies  ac- 
counted for  about  two-tliirds  of  tills  price 
rise. 

Rates  charged  by  Vh-ginia  Electric  b 
Power  Co.  illustrate  tlie  change.  In  No- 
vember 1973,  before  the  Nation  felt  the 
effects  of  the  oil  embargo,  a  Virginia  resi- 
dent who  used  750  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
ti-icity  a  month  could  expect  a  pre-tax 
monthly  electric  bill  of  $17.97.  Seventy 
cents  of  this  amount  was  a  "fuel  adjust- 
ment charge"  reflecting  the  cost  of  fuel 
used  to  produce  the  electricity.  By  Febru- 
ary 1975,  the  same  Virginia  resident  us- 
ing the  same  amount  of  electrtclty  could 
expect  a  bill  of  $31.26,  includhig  a  fuel 
adjustment  charge  of  $9.11.  This  price 
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jiunp  represents  a  1300  percent  increase 
in  fuel  adjustment  charge  and  a  74  per- 
cent increase  in  overaU  rate. 

Similarly,  a  Virginia  residential  user 
of  2,000  kilowatt  hours  per  month  could 
expect  to  pay  $34.84  plus  tax  for  elec- 
tricity in  November  1973  and  $66.23  in 
February  1975— a  1,300-percent  Increase 
in  fuel  adjustment  charge  and  a  90-per- 
cent increase  in  overall  rate.  With  utility 
rate  increases  like  these,  no  wonder  one 
Virginia  county  found  it  possible  to  lower 
its  electric  and  gas  tax  rates  from  14.6 
to  8  percent  without  losing  revenues. 

La.st  year  American  consumers  paid 
more  to  cover  utUity  rate  Inci-eases  than 
they  had  paid  over  the  previous  25  years 
and,  judging  from  the  magnitude  of 
pending  rate  requests,  more  Increases  are 
on  the  way.  Consumei-s  have  lowered 
tlieir  theitnostats  in  winter  and  raised 
them  in  summer,  they  have  turned  off 
lights  and  televisions,  and  they  have  re- 
duced their  use  of  appliances  and  tele- 
phone—^yet  stUl  their  utility  bills  climb. 
Some  homeowners  find  their  utUity  bills 
appi-oaching  the  size  of  their  mortgage 
paj-ments,  and  some  retired  pei-sons  on 
fixed  incomes  find  their  utUity  bUls  a 
significant  factor  in  pushing  their  stand- 
ard of  living  down.  High  utUity  costs 
reflect  the  Nation's  long-term  energy 
problems,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  sudden 
change.  ^ 

To  ease  tlie  burden  of  steeply  rising 
UtUity  costs  and  to  remove  dtscilmlna- 
tion  against  consumers  in  States  and 
localities  W'hich  rely  on  utUity  tax  rev- 
enues, I  urge  Congress  to  aUow  con- 
sumers a  Federal  Income  tax  deduction 
for  State  and  local  public  utiUty  taxes. 
At  present,  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
pei-mits  taxpayers  to  deduct  State  and 
local  taxes  on  real  property,  on  personal 
pi-operty,  on  income,  on  gasoline,  and 
on  general  sales.  Like  most  of  these  taxes, 
UtUity  taxes  are  levied  on  necessities, 
not  luxiules.  In  fact,  use  of  water,  tele- 
phone, natural  gas,  or  electricity  may  be 
le»s  discretionary  than  use  or  purchase 
of  an  automobUe  or  other  item  for  which 
taxes  are  deductible. 

In  1964  Congress  eliminated  deduc- 
tions for  a  number  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  primarily  on  the  groimd  that  tax- 
payers had  difficulty  rep<»ting  these 
taxes  acciuutely.  However.  utlUty  taxes 
do  not  present  the  recordkeeping  prob- 
lems of  other  nondeductible  State  and 
local  taxes.  Totalling  up  taxes  from 
monthly  utUlty  bUls  Is  much  easier  than 
keeping  track  of  taxes  paid  on  numer- 
ous random  purchases  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, cigarettes,  tobacco,  or  wine,  or 
admissions  to  entertainment  events.  In 
fact,  keeping  accurate  records  for  utU- 
ity taxes  may  be  easier  than  for  gasoline 
taxes,  which  the  law  already  asks  tax- 
payers to  do. 

Some  may  criticize  a  utUIty  tax  de- 
duction because  it  would  benefit  only 
homeowners  and  renters  who  pay  their 
own  utIUty  bills.  However,  under  pres- 
ent law.  lamUords  who  pay  their  ten- 
ants' utIUty  costs  may  deduct  utility 
taxes  as  a  business  expense  and  pass  the 
benefit  of  this  deduction  on  to  their  ten- 
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ants.  Moreover,  a  utility  tax  deduction 
surely  would  be  more  equitable  than  the 
existing  deduetioa  for  real  property 
taxes  because,  while  only  homeowners 
l>ay  taxes  on  real  property,  many  renters 
pay  their  own  taxes  on  telephone  and 
other  utilities. 

Others  may  criticize  a  deduction  for 
utility  taxes  simply  because  it  is  a  de- 
duction. By  deflnition.  deductions  con- 
vey no  benefit  on  persons  who  pay  no 
tax  or  on  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize 
their  deductions.  However,  unless  most 
personal  deductions  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated, Cougi-estt  should  not  be  unwiUins 
to  add  a  new  deduction  which  would 
achieve  greater  equity  in  determining 
taxable  income. 

A  Federal  income  tax  deduction  for 
State,  and  local  pubUc  utility  taxes 
would  help  consumei-s  bear  today's  vm- 
precedented  rises  in  utility  costs  and 
would  remove  discrimination  against 
consumers  in  Slates  and  localities  which 
rely  on  utility  tax  i-eveiiues.  Where 
Stale  income  tax  law  conforms  to  Fed- 
eral, the  change  would  bring  double  re- 
lief. In  my  judgraent,  a  Federal  hicome 
tax  deduction  for  State  and  local  public 
utility  taxes  is  needed,  and  it  is  needed 
now.  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  consider  m>-  utihty  tax  deduc- 
tion bill  during  its  forthcoming  hearinsjs 
on  tax  reform  and  to  report  out  the 
measure  vromptly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  iMARKS 


L.\KE    BLUFF     AMERICAN     LEGION 
HONORS  VETERAN  MEMBER.S 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

Of-  ILUNOIS 
rs  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.S 

Tuesday.  June  24,  197S 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  my  privilege  to  again  serve  as  parade 
marshal  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion arranged  In  my  home  town  commu- 
nity of  Lake  Bluff,  ni.  This  tradltlcmal 
event  Is  organized  under  the  direction  of 
Lake  Bluff  American  Legion  Post  No. 
510.  which  this  year  is  celebrating  its 
56th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  commemo- 
rating the  lfl9th  anniversary  of  om-  bhth 
as  a  free  and  independent  Nation,  I  will 
Join  in  honoring  a  group  of  Lake  Bluff 
citizens  whose  mllitai-y  records  and  en- 
suing service  in  the  American  Legion 
have  been  recognized  recently. 

Those  who  received  special  awards 
from  Post  Commander  Charles  David 
Maley  were  past  commanders  Thomas  J. 
Evert.  Sr..  J.  Bronmn  Grldley,  and  Wil- 
liam T.  McQuald.  Others  honored  were 
Louis  D.  NeiU  for  42  years  of  service,  El- 
mer B,  Vllet  for  45  years.  Ehner  C.  An- 
derson for  47  years.  Col.  Stanley  R.  Mc- 
Neil and  Lee  J.  Quassey  for  51  years 
Chauncey  L.  Calkins  for  52  years,  and 
Norris  A.  Pitt  for  55  years.  Certificates 
for  the  full  56  years  since  the  Lake  Bluff 
was  established  were  presented  to  Sam 
Qioi  and  to  Adolph  Edgren  who  also  re- 
ceived a  special  award  as  service  officer. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  it  U  appropriate  to  recaU 
at  this  time  the  military  and  American 
Legion  service  which  these  venerable  cit- 


izens have  contributed,  andlto 
ognize  them  at  our  Lake  Bl  iff 
July  celebration.  It  is  with 
caU  this  to  the  attention 
leagues,  and  to  add  my  _ 
sincere  congratulations  to 
friends  and  neighbors  '' 
town  of  Lake  Bluff. 
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Fourth  of 
pride  that  I 
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PROBLEMS  FACING  NONlM^^CR.^NT 
FOREIGN  STUDE  'JTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.     RASER 


OF   MINNES  -lA 
I  J   iHi;  HOUSE  OF  EEPREo 

Tuesday,  June  24. 
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Ir.  FR.^SER.  Mr.  Speake: 

tl;e  Subcommittee  on    

iisnship,  and  International  _ 
House    Judiciary    Committee 
over.sight    hearing    on    _ 
problems.  The  subcomm  .. 
cated  that  at  least  one  more 
be  held.  Ths.se  hearings  . 
live  forum  for  a  critical 
heniiive  examination  of  a 
portant  issues,  includhig, 
confront  in ';  nonimmigran  t 
dents   who   wish   to  obtain 
work    p'jjuijts    during    sc 
jjerlods 

The  Ininiii^jation  and  N 
Service— irJS—rulM  last  y 
autbority  to  grant  off-camp 
mi^«!  to  nonimmigrant  fore 
would  be  transferred  from 
universiti.-v  to  the  INS  dl 
Citing    the    hi:;h 
among  young  Americans  .. 
tance  of  campus  authorities 
mit  requests,  the  INS  stated 
dents  who  arrived  on 
1974  would  be  granted 
an     "unforscen     change 
stances"  could  be  demonst. 

This  policy  change  sent  w 
throughout  much  of  our  sy. 
er  education.  Representativ 
student  offices  alleged  that 
ulation-s  would  pose  undue 
foreign  students  and  would 
courage  their  attendance  at 
stitutions.  Although  the 
cern  about  the  Increasing^ 
market  is  imderstandable,  a 
examination  of  the  problen 
take  into  consideration  the 
advanced  by  the  colleges 
ties. 

First,  there  is  evidence  th 
been  a  signiflcant  decline  in 
of  permits  issued  since  the 
of     authority.     Congressmin 
BsowN,  Jr.,  reports  that  Uu 
permits  granted  by  the  Los 
migration  Office  declined  by 
from  1973  to  1974 

Second,  the  decision  affect 
dents  who  arrived  In  the  , 
under  visa  Issuance  rules 
sumed  that  permission  for 
siunmer  employment  would 

under  more  liberalized 

Uni\ersity  of  Minnesota.  80 
the  nonimmigrant  foreign 
into  this  category. 

Third,  the  transfer  ni  aifhority  has 
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I'esiiked  in  uneven  _^. 
"unforeseen  change  in 
test.    According    to    the 
Minnesota's  International  . 
visor's  Office,  the  proportion 
applications  ranged  from  a 
percent  in  one  district  to  a  lo\ 
cent  in  anotlier. 

Fourth,  foreign  students 
ally  high  educational  costs.  _ 
dents  pay  either  nonresident 
tuition  or  tuition  in  private 
vliich  constitutes  as  much 
percent  of  tlieir  total  _..,^._ 
United  States.  The  diffloultie 

tuition  structures  are .^^^^^ 

limited  availability  of  financlijl 
lowships.     assistantshlps,    si 
und  on-campus  employment 
ties  are  open  to  foreign  _.. 
often,  however,  these  funding 
to  cover  a  foreign  student's  _ 
nancial  needs.  The  University 
^ofa   has   estimated   that    .". 
shoi-tfall  among  its  foreign  st 
'iroaches  $300,000. 

Finally,  the  policy  change 
to  markedly  increase  the  deldy 
an  appUcation  and  action  b; 
In  Minnesota,  it  now  takes 
60  to  90  days  to  process  an 

I  would  suggest  that  the  s 
Uipse  tuguments  militates  in 
.serious  reassessment  of 
The  subcommittee's  hearings 
tats  and  encourage  such  a 
Two  articles  recentlj' 
Minnesota    Daily    which    __ 
problems  facing  University  of 

fore-gn     .students— I     

articles  to  the  attention  of  my 
The  articles  follow: 
r^iTiCN  Stttdents  Face  Financia  , 
To  LiMtFED  Job 

(By  Barbara  Jones) 
>i'o  one  says  things  are  easy 
students  these  days.  A  contlniUijg 
in  obtaining  permits  to  work  In 
try,  a  tuition  Increase  of  as  muc^  , 
cent  for  non-Minnesota  residents 

generally  rising  level  of , 

increasing  financial  problems. 

la  AprU  1974,  the  chances  foi 
student   to  get   a   work   permit 
more  difficult  by  «u  Immlgratlot 
■iira'.i.iation  Service    (INS)    ruling 
veisitles   and   colleges  can   no  Ic 
summer  work  permits,  "me  sltua 
changed  much  since  then,  accord 
rest   Moore,    director   of   the   In 
Stiident  Adviser's  Offlce    (ISAO) . 
To  be  eligible  for  employment, 
who  arrived  on  campus  after  fall 
demonstrate  an  "unforeseen 
cumstance,"  Moore  said,  as  well  ai 
demlc  standing  and  an  intent  to 
classes  the  following  fall  quarte 

Tlie  Interpretation  of  an  um 
cumstance  is  very  rigid,  Moore 
la  the  student's  sponsor  family 
ural  disaster  such  as  a  drought  a 
in  the  definition,  but  Inflation  Is 
a  student  has  been  In  the  United 
a   considerable  length  of  time. 

However,  WUllam  Carty  of  th( 
trict  office  said  that  tuition  or  cc 
Increases   may  be  considered  as 
larger  reason,  such  as  a  natural  « 
a  student  to  qualify  for  a  work 
Fluctuations    in    international 
e-^cchange    rates   may   also   cause 
even    for   students    who   arrived 
Rtoore  said.  A  stxtdents'  parents 
mny  bo  reluctant  to  send  monej 
c:iMso  ii  lopps  vr.liie,  he  explained 
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"By  sending  rupees  (from  ludl:.)  Ltro 
you  lose  six  out  of  seven  doUars  (iu  the 
exciiange).  There  Is  pressure  on  students 
not  to  spend  that  money,"  If  it  is  available 
to  them,  Moore  said.  "The  ruling  are  saying, 
'You've  got  to  spend  thAt  money,  whether 
v,!-,-.  waut  to  or  not.'  " 

.Stucleats  irom  Vii-tuaui.  v. liose  suppoit 
1  Mv  have  beeu  cut  oft"  wheu  their  govern- 
!;!t;iit  feU,  will  eventually  become  eligible  for 
i:i>  I'cder.il  student  8.ssistance  programs  If 
vv  y  oijtaui  permanent  resident  status,  ac- 
iirdiii^  to  Charles  Saimders.  director  of  the 
A-Mtrijan  CouiicU  oj\  Education's  Office  ou 
O'-.erimioutjil  Relatione.  But  this  process 
v'-y  liikti  s:?:  i»iouths  or  longer  per  caise,  he 
said. 

Ill  the  ineaJitime,  "it  a  (triiiveraity)  stu- 
I'eat  I'rom  Vietnani  can  show  that  lie  de- 
pended on  funds  from  home,  he  can  get  aii 
ort'-campus  work  permit;"  while  waiting  for 
a  ('oclslon.  Moore  said. 

J  Ue  INS  internal  council  ruled  last  year 
that  the  director  could  not  delegate  to  the 
schools  pcrmissiou  lo  gront  off-campus 
permits. 

"Delegatlou  is  no  loager  an  i&sue,"  Moore 
said.  Off-campus  work  permits  must  bo 
granted  by  the  U.S.  immigration  office  after 
being  screened  by  the  University,  but  on- 
campus  permits  may  be  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity, Moore  said. 

Two  bills  in  the  U.S.  House  oX  Representa- 
tives may  inxpro-.e  tlte  bitiiatioii  for  foreign 
students. 

A  bin  Imioduced  by  Bep.  George  Bnjwn 
(D-Calif.)  would  give  tiie  iinintgratiou  di- 
rector power  lo  delegate  the  authority  to 
grant  work  penait-s.  If  tlie  bill  passes,  worli 
permits  might,  be  easier  to  get,  Moore  ex- 
plaine<l,  becavise  the  dhector  •'coulda't  deny 
that  he  had  the  power  to  delCi^ate  (author- 
ity to  tlie  uiiiver^itieb)  but  he  niighi  decide 
iitjt  to." 

Tlie  Idea  of  a  bill  lo  give  tlie  Hi.lioois  thi- 
authority  to  grant  work  perauis  W3S  not 
scrlouflly  considered,  because  it  would  prob- 
ably have  hod  "no  chance  of  parsing,"  Moore 
Paid. 

Rep.  Pettir  K«.Kiiiio  (D-NJ.)  iuUodueed  a 
bill  that  would  make  it  a  crime  for  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  anyone  witliout  a  work  permit. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mas.s.)  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  similar  t^i  Rodino's.  but  It  Is 
more  protective  of  legal  alfeas'  rights  to 
work,  Moore  said. 

Since  It  has  not  yet  h.id  a  hearing,  the 
Brown  bill  probably  has  liille  chance  of 
passing  this  session  unle.«;.s  It  Is  attached  to 
a  larger  bill  f-uch  as  the  Rodiuo  bill,  Moore 
Raid. 

Last  year,  ISAO  processed  between  400  and 
500  applications  for  employment  permits. 
Moore  said.  Of  those,  121  were  sent  to  INS 
to  be  approved  for  off-rasnpus  employment 
perml.sslon. 

Of  the  1?1.  r.!T  b»'t  tvo  r^'-clved  linol 
approval. 

The  rrst  of  the  applicant.^  received  per- 
mleslon  to  look  for  on-campus  employment, 
except  for  a  few  who  had  other  financial 
resources  or  who  were  unable  to  prove  that 
they  couldn't  already  m»et  their  expenses, 
Mijore  said. 

There  Is  sometimes  a  dcloy  of  up  to  00  days 
in  receiving  work  permits,  according  to  Tayo 
Poroye,  pre-Jldent  of  the  Minnesota  Int'-ma- 
tional  Student  Association  (MISA). 

"A  lot  of  students  may  a.sk  for  a  permit, 
>ne<:t  t;ie  iiocessary  requU-emeuts  and  it  may 
Etlil  tal:e  up  to  90  days.  We  have  tried  to 
talk  to  the  immigration  service — the  gen- 
eral re.^poiise  is  'we  are  doing  our  best.'  '•  be 
Kald. 

"Generally,  If  there's  deUy,  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  appllcatloo."  the  INS' 
Carty  said. 

Delays  are  more  commou  at  the  cud  of  a 
ycoj,  Carty  said.  "For  the  mo.^t  purt,  we're 
gctUag  tJiijigs  out  f«it." 
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Sjinetinies  applications  have  to  be  double- 
rhecked  because  they  are  Inconsistent  with  a 
stiident's  previous  appIicaUons.  Carty  said. 
"Vei-y  deiinitely"  students  sometimes  lie 
about  tlie  amount  of  financial  Kupport  tliey 
receive,  he  said. 

!  .jKKKIN    SlinitNT.-S  P^CE  Ft  NO  KuoKTAt.h.S 

(By  Liuda  Sanderson) 

"We  are  now  caught  between  the  luifo*-- 
tvmate  hoay  that  on  one  baud  the  United 
States  is  ejicouraging  some  foreign  Etttdents 
to  come  liere  (lor  educat.ional  pxirposes)  and 
on  the  oijier  haad  foreign  etudeuts  already 
lit*«-e  are  bein>;  seriously  ciiscoiurgged  iron 
»;RVin;;r, "  Forrest  Moora.  director  of  the  In- 
ter uatiouii!  ."Student  AdvLser'8  office.  s.a!d 
Monday. 

Moore  vas  referrLig  to  efi'orla  by  some 
Americ.^u  coUeges  to  recruit  ettJdeuiM  from 
Vtiit^ucla  end  the  Middle  Ea.st  while  foreign 
ttudents  now  in  the  United  States  are  not 
rezeiviiig  adequate  funds  to  remain  here  and 
have  been  hindeitd  in  their  attempts  t<j 
raise  money  by  a  recent  V£.  Immigration 
aJid  Naiurallzation  Service'  nUlng  that 
makes  it  very  difflcxUt  for  foieign  students  to 
obtain  work  permii.s. 

"lliis  situation  refiects  a  lack  of  overall 
educational  planning  on  Uie  part  of  the 
United  States."  Moore  said. 

Uiiliko  .several  universities  and  coUegcu 
a«*ro63  the  nation,  the  University  has  not 
been  bivolved  hi  recruiting  foreign  students 
fjom  oil-producing  countries,  were  official-i 
are  interested  in  spending  some  of  the  coun- 
try's money  on  education. 

"In  fact,  we've  done  Ju-:t  iho  opposite," 
'loore  said. 

He  explsliicd  that  be  has  dt'3courc>;<K! 
many  foreign  students  from  coming  to  lh>' 
Uuivercity  unless  they  can  bring  euougli 
money  to  pay  for  at  least  two  vears  m 
college. 

However,  the  number  of  Btudent.s  from  ojl- 
produchig  countries  has  risen  approxbnat«)y 
5  percent  in  the  last  year  while  the  number 
of  students  from  "developing"  countries  ha  j 
fi.Uen  approximately  20  percent. 

M.vjre  etplained  that.  In  at  least  one 
kiiowii  instance,  local  business  firms  are 
roaMr.ir  foreign  fctudent.^  to  rome  to  the 
United  States. 

•Of  course,  these  firms  have  education  l.i 
mind  .hen  they  ask  the  student?  over  and 
we  end  up  working  with  them  (the  firms) 
;.itliouj;h  the  i;ioa  of  bringing  the  student  •; 
.  vcr  was  not  our  klfa,"  Moore  said. 

Moore  said  the  University  is  "fully  engagea 
v.ith  tlie  resources  we  have"  and  that  for- 
eign Ktudeuts  are  already  lacking  $250  thou- 
Naud  in  financial  aid  this  year. 

He  said  he  is  interested  In  keeping  a  mix 
of  students  from  all  couutries  and  that  re- 
crultmg  orUy  the  students  who  can  afford  to 
eome  limits  diversity. 

"Uulees  students  can  get  work  permits  and 
cam  Uieu-  owu  money  once  tliey  get  to  the 
United  States  we  won't  be  able  to  get  the 
variety  of  fctucieaU  that  we'd  like."  Moore 
suid. 

But  foreigu  Btudeuts  continue  to  arrive 
in  the  United  States  without  adequate  fund- 
ing to  c.".rry  them  through  two  years  of 
American  education. 

"Some  of  them  end  up  oommitlng  acts  that 
at  least  the  inuuigration  service  says  are  uri- 
iawf  ul,"  Moore  said. 

If  there's  nothing  irregular  about  au  ap- 
plicaUon.  it  should  be  on  its  way  back  to 
the  student  within  a  week.  Carty  aaid. 

Poroye  also  aaid  that  many  foreign  stu- 
deuis  don't  bother  to  apply  for  wort  penults 
because  they  have  heard  the  permits  are  diffl. 
cult  to  obtain,  otiter  students  baw  bad 
problems  proving  a  need  to  work.  One  rtu- 
deut  from  India.,  who  preferred  not  to  be 
named,  said  that  she  "was  told  that  ttae 
cbancca  are  pretty  dim  to  get  t^cn  on- 
caiui>us  employment." 
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Mciire  said  that  It  was  possible  that  <^j- 
dents  who  cant  get  permits  ml?bt  try  to 
work  UlegaUy. 

About  10  students  were  eited  la»?t  y-a''  (•<. 
working  iUegally,  Moore  said,  and  glve.-i  30- 
day  notices  to  l«»ave  tlie  country.  INS  e:  - 
t*nded  t.*>eir  .^tays  until  this  mouth  whe'j  a 
review  of  the  .^TAidonts'  finaiic-lal  needs  v'lfv.- 
<'d  they  had  cause  to  work,  Moore  '..aid. 

"Some  had  an  xinfor<?sten  cha-.jpe  cf  C)-- 
mn.stanoe  b»>t  didn't  do  w!ifl'.  woe  necessn'y 
(lo  InfoTO  T.i'lS) .  We're  now  In  the  pro«?.">-  oi 
r.rgotiating  rno^t  of  those."  KToore  said, 

The  Uul\ci-sity  may  tjo  able  to  pnvioe 
^'•me  hf'ip  for  fo'^ign  students  from  a  !?->io"- 
firship  fund  designed  to  hplp  iii»ke  up  i  it? 
dlference  l>etw«-»'n  resident  and  ijcnre«!idt"it 
tuition.  A  Univfi>ity-v*ide  fi>nd  of  t278,0t)0 
has  been  allochted  by  the  ptat*  le,?i.slar'ire 
for  that  pu^inse.  Howerer.  no  irtore  than  one 
half  of  one  percent  of  all  stuc'ents  at  the 
University  are  eligible  lor  this  tuition  a'^sSt- 
ance,  according  to  Martin  Sno?:e,  a-->'i.-~t:iT,t 
vice  president  lor  student  affairs. 

The  amount  stt^ents  will  be  tUgihIc  t.» 
r»»c€iT©  will  depend  on  what  the  final  tu;t'o.i 
rates  are.  Regtilation^  about  eligibility  for 
the  scholarships,  which  must  be  repaid  if  a 
foreign  student  stays  in  the  United  6*?.t"- 
a:e  Mil)  being  fom!u!atf-d.  Siioke  snUf 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  YOUllJ 
WINS  SPECIAL  NAVY  SCIENCE 
AWARD  AT  26TH  INTERNATIONAI. 
SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  PAFR 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROr 

OK   TlIK    nrSIKrCT   «>»    f'l.UMrcjA 

IN  TKC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^A'J  1\  L- 

•     Tuesdui/.  Juiu:  24,  1975 

111'.  FAUNTROY.  \L'.  Speaker,  1  ju-i. 
would  lite  to  take  this  opportunity  t<» 
brhi^  to  the  attention  oi'  my  colleague-; 
the  outstanding  achievement  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  who  was  also  a  Kenioi 
at  Gonzaga  Hitrli  School  in  the  Distiif  l 
of  Columbia. 

Reginald  K.  Jenkins,  v.lio  luiusd  ly 
just  slightly  more  than  1  mouth  ago,  ha-; 
been  awarded  a  10 -day  ulp  to  Swedei 
to  attend  tlie  Nobel  Prize  Cerenaonies  hi 
December  as  a  prize  for  his  winning  en- 
try in  the  26th  Intej-nationa)  Science  und 
Engineering  Fair. 

I  bring  the  acliievements  of  this  youn-,* 
man  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  importari' 
that  we  consciously  encourage  our  youcii 
to  punstie  the  hard  questions  in  scienc.; 
and  mathematics  in  an  effort  to  Improv.' 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  oiur  citizens 
I  am  particularly  proud  that  tliis  youn^ 
man  is  from  the  District  of  Coliunbiii 
and  that  we,  in  tliis  city,  ai-e  doing  sucli 
au  excellent  job  in  some  of  our  school.^ 
to  educate  and  encourage  person.s  like 
Reginald  in  their  academic  pursuits;. 

I  am  attaching  cople.s  of  new's  .storie  ■ 
that  have  appeared  In  Washington  p?.- 
pers  so  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  able  to  read  what  the  pre.«3  ha.^  .«;ald 
about  this  young  man: 

IDepartmeut  of  the  Kii\y  Releatie] 
DmraiCT  Yooth  Wors  Natt  Award 
A  higti  school  senior  from  the  Wstrlct  or 
Colombia  is  the  winner  of  a  q>celal  Nav>' 
science  award  presented  at  tbe  38tb  Inter- 
national Science  and  Bnglneering  Pair,  bel-i 
May  13-17  in  Oklahoma  Ct^. 

Regtoald  Kevin  Jenkins,  10.  who  will 
Cnutuate  m  June  fix>m  Gonzac.^  Blph  Scbool, 
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'vou  one  of  the  two  lop  prizes  given  by  the 
Nuvy  Rt  the  ISEF.  an  expense-paid  trip  to 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  December  to  attend 
'  he  Nobel  Prize  Ceremony,  banquet  and  baU. 
He  and  the  other  Navy  winners  and  alter- 
-iBtes  were  choeen  from  among  the  396  re- 
fionai  science  fair  flnKlU.ts  whose  science 
pri>jects  were  exhibited  at  tiie  lyEP,  the 
iiiiiiuHl  "World  Series'  of  science  fairs  spon- 
sored by  Suience  Service,  Inc.  also  of  Wash- 
iLglou,  D.C.  As  one  of  the  Navys  top 
wijiners,  Jt-nkliis  also  received  «u  eiigraved 
onyx  desk  tet,  $100  from  the  NHvy  League 
:iad  an  electronic  pocket  cakulalor  donated 
'>y  the  Hewletl-Pa<i< .11  d  Company. 

Jenkins'  project,  entitled  ••Effecus  of 
C'halone.s  on  TranMo- n^ed  Lymphocytes",  In- 
volved treating  cert;iin  typcn  of  white  blood 
cfUs  (lymphocytes)  with  horn.oiie.s  (chal- 
oue.s).  then  measuring  the  effect  of  the 
iiormoues  on  the  cells,  li-.e  .study,  which 
falls  Into  the  category  of  biochemistry,  is 
directly  related  to  some  areas  of  medical 
research,  notably  leukemia  treatment. 

The  project  was  rated  outhtaading  by  the 
Naval  Research  Resene  officers  and  Navy 
scientists  who  did  the  Judging  lor  the  Navy, 
and  Jenkins  wa.«i  selei:ted  a  lop  Navy  winner. 
He  also  won  t)»ird  prize  in  biotrhenil.stry 
from  Science  Servi<:.>.  f  iic. 

Jenkins  will  be  joined  on  his  trip  to 
Sweden  by  two  other  ^turtenls.  the  winners 
of  special  awards  yiven  at  the  ISEF  by  the 
Army  and  the  Air  force,  respectively.  Besides 
attendance  at  the  Nobel  Prize  ceremony  and 
all  Its  related  activities,  the  trip  Includes 
sightseeing  and  other  social  activities,  with 
Swedish  students  acting  as  ho.'.ts.  and  a  stop- 
over in  London  to  \isit  the  SLientiHc  branch 
offices  of  the  three  sfsrviceti. 

The  Nobel  Ceremony  Visu.  A.' ard.  as  it  is 
called,  was  introduced  hy  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  as  part  of  the  Special  Awards 
Program  at  the  ISEF  in  1»72.  Tlie  other 
Navy  (and  Army)  awArd  is  an  expense  paid 
trip  to  Tokyo  to  attend  the  Japanese  Science 
Pair,  won  this  year  hy  Darcy  P.  McGhm,  a 
high  school  senior  from  Alauiogordo,  New 
Mexico.  Fourteen  other  awards  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Navy,  a.^  well  as  elgljt  "honor- 
able mentions." 

The  Navy  science  awards  are  part  of  the 
Navy's  program  to  encourage  and  reward 
scientific  achievement  among  high  school 
students  and  to  motivate  them  to  consider 
careers  In  science  and  technology.  The  pro- 
gram Is  managed  for  the  Navy  by  the  Office 
of  Naval   Research   In   Arlington,   Virginia. 

[From  the  Washington.  D.C.  Catholic 
Standard.  May  197S| 

f>uNZAG4  Science  Whiz  Hr.\oko  for  Nobii. 
BrtEs 
(By  Norman  McCarthy) 

A  childhood  gift  of  a  chemistry  set  and  the 
dedication  of  a  Jesuit  biology  teacher  started 
a  Oonzaga  Hlgb  School  senior  on  a  scientific 
Journey  that  will  take  blm  to  Stockholm  this 
year  for  the  Nobel  Prize  ceremonies. 

Reginald  K.  Jenkins,  who  turned  IS  last 
week,  was  awarded  a  ten-day  trip  to  Sweden 
lor  his  entry  In  the  International  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair  held  recently  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

The  annual  fair,  which  drew  several  hun- 
dred contestants,  is  administered  by  the  Sci- 
ence Service  of  Washington,  and  three  Nobel 
visits  are  provided  by  the  armed  services. 
Reginald  was  the  student  chosen  by  the 
Navy.  The  first  Washlngtonian  and  the  first 
black  to  win  this  award,  he  also  placed  third 
in  the  fair. 

His  winning  «dilblt  was  "The  Effects  of 
Chalones  on  Ttansformed  Lymphocytes." 
Cbalones.  be  explained,  are  Internal  aecie- 
tioiu  tb»t  can  inhibit  cell  dlvlaion  of  the 
white  blood  cells  called  lymphocytes.  The 
process  is  related  to  tonkemla  leeearch. 

In  Stockholm.  Reginald  and  the  two  stu- 
dents chosen  by  the  Army  and  Air  Ey>rGe  will 
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atteiid  receptions  and  banqu 
the  Noliel  laureates.  The  stu 
visit  a  Swedish  high  school 
sight-iiceing. 

The  Gonzagft  .seniors  iulere 
began  at  age  9  when  he  was  _ 
try  set,  which,  with  .some  expa  i 
in  use  at  his  home  at  505  G 

■'I'm  an  inquisitive  pernon  iii 
jiiTlmen's    led    to   otber.s,"    he 
eveiituaily  led  me  into  the  biol 
I  continued  to  .^tudy  and  ex. 

While  at  Ki-araer  Junior  H!f<li 
Inalrt  entered  the  D.C.  Science 
zr>oio<'v  exhibit.  It  wi>-<  at  t! 
le.inicd  of  the  hijshly  rpgarded 
Riam  at  Gnn/aga.  He  etuwlled  f. 
the  begituiini;  of  his  sophomore 

At.    I  he    Je.snit    school,    he    si 
Pui-her  ftaymond  Lelli.  S.J..  ih 
vl^or   who  consistently    turns 
who  excel  in  science. 

"He  Ls  the  best  biology  tcachi 
the  most  dedicated  men  I  ve 
said  of  Fatlier  Lelil. 

Father  Lflil  is  equal  in  pr.<i.'.< 
his  student's  nccaninlishmeni 
will  never  h?  reneate'd  In  the 
area." 

In  1973  Rvi.i;iiiald  was  awarded 
mic.rchlology  in  the  D.C.  Science 
the  lo'.lDwing  two  years  won 
grand  prize  in  the  lair. 

During  those  three  years  he 
se.irch  work  at  Children's  Hosr 
National   Institutes  of   Health 
worked  in  the  Children's  Hospit 
with  Mrs.  Movlta  Hercules,  a 
nologlst.  He  continued  his 
Ainetlc.iu  Cf'.ncer  Society  sii 

The  following  year  he  was 
tional  Science  foundation  grant 
at  "NIH.  The  past  year  he  did 
chemistry  at  Children's  Hospit 

111    addition    ta    his    area 
awards.  Reginald  also  is  one  ol 
ors     group     ot     the    Westlugh< 
Search.  He  was  the  Wasiilngtoi] 
live  at  the  Academy  of  Sclei 
year  at  the  U.S.  Mlillary  Aca 
Point. 

Elated   about   the   Sweden 
iuald   also   is   pleased   to   be 
medical  school  this  fall  at 
versity.  He  hopes  to  continue 
leal  school  and  enter  the  field 
research. 
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[Science  Service  Relea  e] 
Oonzaga    Studint    Wins   Trip 

TO  NOBCL   CEREMONIE  I 


Reginald  K.  Jenkins,  18.  a  student  at  Gon- 
zaga  College  High  School,  Wash  ngton,  D.C. 
has  won  a  10-day  trip  to  attem  I  this  year's 
Nobel  Prize  Ceremonies  as  a  re  /ard  for  his 
winning  entry  in  the  Internatli  nal  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair,  held  earlie;  this  month 
in  Oklahoma  City.  He  is  the  fir  it  Washlng- 
tonian— and  the  first  Black — evef  to  win  this 
award. 

The  fair  Is  administered  Aintially  bv 
Science  Service  of  Washlngtor  D.C,  and 
three  Nobel  Visit  Awards  are  )rovided  by 
various  armed  services.  Jenkiis  was  the 
student  chosen  by  the  Navy. 

Jenkins'  wlnnhig  exhibit  was 
Effects  of  Chalones  on  Transfornjed 
cytes."  Chalones  (KAY-lones) 
that  can  Inhibit  cell  division 
blood  cells  called  lymphocytes 
The  student  first  studied  this 
feet  after  treating  the  lymphotArtes 
chemical  that  usually  induces  di^sion 
phytohaemagglutlnln    (Fl-toh 
tin-In),  and  then  examined  the 
the  lymphocytes  after  receiving 

This  is  the  75th  anniversary 
Prize  and  many  past  winners 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  in  Stockholm 
three  high  school  students  wil 
along  with  the  Nobel  laureates 
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'vfniil   receptions  and  banquets 
..l.io  M.sjt  a  local  Swedish  high 
do  some  sie'at-ceeing. 

Science  Service  is  a  non-profit 
established  in  1921  for  the  difrusioji 
nlnrlzaion  of  scientific  knowledg 

.LUSTRA!  T   FORM — KOTH 

■  The  EiTects  of  Chalon^.s  on   . 
Lymphocytes,"  Reginald  K.  Jenkli 
PIlyh,    Wa.shlngtoa,    D.C.    20001; 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

Abstr.'ici :  The  purpose  of  these 
■.v.'s  to  examine  the  elTects  of 
Chi;  lone,  a  cell  specific,  endogen 
inhibitor,  on  lymphocytes  transfi 
nutogen  ph.ytohacmaggluilnin  ( 

Chalones  ure  specific  mitotic 
i-sponslble  for  the  controlled  , 
normal  lymphor-ytcs.  The^e  chalo 
nhtsinod  from  melanocytes,  gr 
kidn-y  cells,  cells  of  t;ie  lense, 
■  plcen  and  thymus  glands. 

:stTiOtes  oi  the  physiological  effect 
loiits    on    Ivmphocytes    stimulatec 
;>i>ve  shown  That  the  chalone  is  mo 
wa»^n  introduced  during  stimulat 
l>mphoo:,ie.s   with   PHA.   Experlmi 
PH  \  rranstormed  lymphocytes 
.■imulated    for  3  hrs.  and  washe 
s'low  that  the  inhibition  observec 
friie    inhibition    and    not    PHA 
.ion.  Next  we  niu.st  consider  the  _^ 
no.v  chalones  elTect  the  morpholog 
if>rfni'd  lymphocytes. 

Lvii'phiK-ytes  are  stimulated,  by 
i<     r.'.-.e  same  time  treated  with  r 
ricrl   spleen    chalone   and   their  .._ 
'A:th  respect  to  viability,  cell  sizt 
'iiciiniizatlon.  obier-zed  each  day 
<!j'ys.  The  results  showed  that  ce 
wiiii   c'.ialone  retain  their  normal 
v'Ht.nole  number,  and  a  relatively 
bility.  Tho-e  uninhibited  PHA 
r'-'.e  chara.-terlsilcs  common  of 
I  n-any  lafge  vacuoles,  enormous 
an   incre.if*  in  cell  number). 
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Reginald  Kevin  Jenkins,  a  senio 
zaga   College   High  School  won  tl  ird 
in   the   1975  International  Science 
gineering   Pair  held   recently  in 
becoming  the  first  black  to  plac 
competition. 

In  addition  to  the  honor  he 
ta  represent  the  U.S.   Navy  in 
Sweden   for   the   75th   Annual   . 
Winners  Awards  Ceremony  next 

Mr.  Jenkins  received  a  cash 
an  award,  and  a  desk  set  for  his  science 
ect,    "Effects   of   Chalones   on 
Lymphocytes"  which  won  third  r-y— 
36  predominantly  white  competit<  rs 
field  of  blo-chemlstry. 

The  19-year-old  son  of  Marcus 
ley  Griffith  of  505  G  St.,  SW,  Re^nald 
attend  Georgetown  University  as 
major  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Jenkins  plans  to  earn  an 
as  a  Ph.D.,  enabling  him  to  pracl|ce 
cine  as  well  as  do  research  in  bio 

He  said  that  he  was  inspired 
the  topic  of  chalones   (mitotic  .. 
as  a  result  of  a  research  paper  and 
ect  "took  three  years,  off  and  on 
plete. 

He   has   received   numerous   _-. 
honors  in  the  field  of  blo-chemlsti  y 
ing  the  first  place  winner  of  the  D.C 
Science  Fair  three  consecutive  tin 
1974,  1975);  a  research  Internship 
dren's  Hospital:    research  grants 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the 
Institute  of  Health  (NIH);  and  a  tilrd 
in  the  Metro  Science  and  Technlc4l 
contest. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  he  first  began 
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tific  pursuits  as  a  hobby  however,  his  other 
recreational  activities  Include;  photography, 
writhig  short  stories  and  pcems,  swimming, 
i«iuis,  ches.s,  listening  to  mu.slc,  and  reading. 

lFn);ii  the  Washmgton  Po.st,  M.ay  23,  1975] 

l>!S''-IJr<  T     Of     Cot-OMBIA      YotTTK     JnVJTFD     TO 
NOBKL    RjTKS 

.r:i»j;in:t'd  ifv.  Jc-ukins  next  December  will 
r.t-end  the  Nobel  ceremonies  i,i  Sweden  as  a 
prize  lor  his  w-inning  entry  in  the  26th  luter- 
uatioiwl  Science  and  Eugineeruig  Pair  U\ 
ok;.ihcma  City  earner  thij  month. 

Jenkins,  a  la  year-old  senior  at  Co.u^at^.; 
High  School,  lia:3  won  lirst  place  la  Oio- 
chemisiry  at  tlie  D.C.  Science  Fair  for  the 
last  three  years  and  thl-s  p-vct  year  added  tiio 
first  grord  prize  to  qualify  for  the  Olclohoma 
fair. 

There,  he  won  third  prize  in  blocitemistry 
for  his  study  of  "The  Effect  of  Chalones  on 
Uie  Morphology  of  Transformed  Lynjpho- 
cytes"  and  wa.s  chosen  oi;e  of  three  from  the 
United  Slates  to  atie;>a  the  Noljt!  ctremo-nc; 
la  btockhoiia. 

Jenkins,  who  piaiis  to  attend  Oeorgetos,;! 
University  this  fall— he  elso  was  accepted  ai, 
Yale  and  George  Washington — a.s  a  pre- 
medical,  blochemisiry  major  begnn  hi';  proj- 
ect tiiree  years  ago.  He  had  been  selticted  a-; 
one  of  several  Gciiyaga  students  to  work  in 
BCieutiftc  research  at  Chlldren'.s  Ho.'jpital. 

An  A  student,  he  won  an  American  Caiiccr 
Society  grant  to  woik  there  tlirough  the 
summer  of  1973  and  then  received  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  to  work  at  the  Na- 
tional liisTitutes  of  Health  hi  tlie  summer 
of  1974. 

Jeukiii",  lives  at  505  G  St.  SW  w;i,h  hJs  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mi-?.  Mttmi";  M.  Grifiltl?,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister. 

»  Last  weak  he  ex-plained  the  project  t^i  a 
group  of  adiniring  teachers,  fajmiy  and  .':pon- 
Bors  of  science  fau-s  at  the  Cosmos  Club. 

In  simplified  terms,  he  was  induciutj  ijn»- 
phOL-yte.';,  a  type  of  white  blood  cell,  to  divide 
hi  a  w.vy  simUar  ta  cell  division  in  leukemia 
victims.  H<j  wa.s  then  trenUng  the  cells  wiHi 
chalones,  hoi-mones  that  hihibit  cell  divisio-i 
and  measurhig  the  effect  of  the  hormone. 

The  inhibiting  action  of  chalone.-;  is  of 
potential  importance  in  both  leukemia  treat- 
ment .and  tissue  rejection,  a  key  factor  in 
organ  transplants. 

Jenkins  .said  his  fir^it  scientific  project,  un- 
dertaken hi  junior  high  school,  had  been  to 
give  testosterone,  a  r.i,.'.:c  .sc-r  hormone,  to 
rooster  chicks. 

"It  made  them  more  aggresslxe.  It  chan?wa 
the  pecking  order,"  he  said. 

Edward  Sherburne,  president  of  Science 
Service,  which  sponsored  the  international 
fair,  said  at  the  Cosmos  gathering,  "Reginald 
has  got  an  obligation  now  to  help  coavhice 
other  black  kids  that  they  can  make  It  in 
eclence  and  engineering." 


AMERICAN  HEIiENIC  EDUCATION- 
AL PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCT.ATION— 
A  HEP  A 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NXW    JEasCY 

n:  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.-5ES1AT1VE.S 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 
Mr  FT[X>RIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  great  honor  of  behig  initiated  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association.  Camden 
Chapter  69.  In  my  State,  New  Jersey. 
My  purpose  In  Informing  my  col- 
leaeties  of  AHEPA  Ls  because  I  beUeve 
in^t  in  the  potentially  dangerous  world 
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climate  in  which  we  are  engulfed,  that 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  and  admired 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  American 
people  as  displayed  in  the  philosophy  and 
accomplishments  of  AHEPA.  The  asso- 
ciation was  fo'onded  in  the  early  1920*s 
on  the  premise  thit  the  Greek  immi- 
gi*ants  had  much  to  overcome  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  life  liere  in  America,  not 
the  least  of  wliich  was  the  xenophobia 
expressed  by  tlie  established  communi- 
ties in  which  they  resided.  AHEPA  em- 
braced a  pliilosopby  geared  to  the  n2ed.s 
of  the  people  who  were  to  becoaie  life- 
time residents  of  the  Unit-jd  States,  help- 
ing t'aem  to  overcome  tlie  cultural  shock 
ant!  ease  the  process  of  assimilation  into 
the  Anierican  community.  However,  much 
to  tlieir  ciedit.  AHEPA  conducted  tlieir 
activities  wliile  also  maintaining  pride  m 
their  ancestval  and  historic  roots. 

AHEPA  exeinplified  this  philosophy  iii 
their  philanthropic  endeavors  and  edu- 
catiomtl  progra:ns,  which,  though  focus- 
ing on  tlie  Greek  American,  did  not 
exclude  other  Ameiicans  simply  because 
they  w&re  not  of  Greek  anrestry.  If  these 
principles  were  applied  on  a  lai-ger  scale 
perhaps  the  potentially  dangerous  world 
climate  could  be  diminished  and  we 
would  live  in  a  climate  of  greater  civility. 
I  strongly  feel  that  we  sxs  a  nation  can 
learn  much  fioni  the  example  of  the 
Ainericaa  Hellenic  Educational  Pi'oere.!- 
sive  Association  wiio  have  shown  the 
positive  effects  of  applying  humanitarian 
principles  rather  than  militant  activi- 
ties in  helping  those  from  dififerent  cul- 
tures to  under-star.d  and  live  witii  c:ic 
another  peacefully  and  compatibly. 


E.NERGY  AND  THE  STEEL  IKCUSTRV 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   I'KI-iMSTLVANlA 

TV  7  ni-:  HOUSE  OP  repre.sentative:.s 
Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 

Ml-.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  have  not  been  &s 
hard  hit  by  Uie  past  year's  economic  dif- 
ficulties as  other  sections,  because  of  the 
basic  strength  retained  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Not  too  long  ago,  though,  a  pair 
of  noted  economists  appearing  before 
a  congressional  committee  differed  on 
the  future  of  steel— one  man  said  steel's 
economic  problems  were  still  to  come; 
the  other  said  this  Industry  would  prob- 
ably avoid  any  massive  economic  di.s- 
orders. 

There  is  less  doubt,  however,  tliat  the 
focus  has  not  been  intense  on  the  steel 
industry  dming  the  last  year,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  severe  problems  felt  by  the 
auto  industry,  houshig  Industry,  and 
otliers.  Some  remarks  by  the  chaiiman 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Mr.  Lewis 
W.  Foy.  recently  focused  my  attention 
on  steel,  and  its  needs  over  the  next  few 
years.  I  would  like  to  mtegrate  some  of 
my  own  thlnkhig  with  Mi-.  Foy's  cogent 
and  insti-uctive  remarks. 

I*t  me  begin  by  stating  my  own  prej- 
udices: Bethlehem  Steel  employs  over 
5,000  persons  in  the  district  I  repi-esent 
and  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  employs  as 
many  as  2,000  more.  Also,  Mr.  Foy  and  I 
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agree  that  the  use  of  coal— whlcli  is 
abundant  in  the  12th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— ^will  be  essential  to  the  future 
strength  of  the  steel  hidustry. 

Like  every  other  industry,  steel  de- 
pends on  energy.  Tlie  situation  is  noted 
by  Mr.  Poy. 

The  steel  hidustry  is  energy  uiteusive.  Vfc't; 
amounts  of  energy  are  consumed  in  all  phases 
of  iron  and  stealmaklng  .  .  .  Coal  accounts 
for  67'.y  of  the  BTUs  confci.ined  yearly  la  the 
steel  hidustry;  nat,uraf  ga.s  about  20  perceul; 
residual  fuel  oil  over  7  percent;  and  pui- 
'•iia.-5Cd  elcctri'jiiy  about  4  perceul. 

A  cutbiuk  in  any  of  the  steel  indu-tri  s 
I.  r..jor  .soui.-es  of  energy  could  ■ierlouftly  lia'-.- 
per  its  a'wjlity  ;o  supply  ihe  steel  needed  to 
Implement  new  enerp^  prcrjram??  or  exi)a;;d 
e.vi^thig  C'les.  Shcrui^es  i.\  .Meel  shipni»':ji -; 
due  to  energy  cutbaci'-s  would  only  con:- 
plJcai.e  ar.d  Inten-shy  the  naiio.iS  eco.ion;  o 
aijcl  energy   problems. 

Yet,  workhig  with  the  FFA,  Mi-.  Bo.v 
1  tporis  that  Eetlilshcm  Ui.ed  4.4  perceiit 
less  energy  in  1974  than  ha  1973.  Tlje 
energy  pi-oblem  encountered  by  many 
industiies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  de- 
spite ccnsuiiiing  23  trillion  fewer  Btn'.^ 
in  1974.  BethlehPir.".s  enn-gy  co.sts  rose  l>y 
74.1  percent. 

There  Ls  no  do.ibt  coal  is  essential  t.) 
the  steel  making  induitrj,  particul^arl,/ 
liigh-gi-ade  m'.itiUlui-eical  coal  needed  foi* 
coking.  But  Air.  Foy  mentions  a  rev/ 
pi'oblem  in  tne  u.-^e  ol  this  coal: 

What's  hnppDned  is  that  .stringent  euv;- 
vironment.a  resulatiojis  liave  forced  souii; 
ntiliiies  to  buy  meia'.lurgiv:;:  cOa'  in  place  of 
lower-cost  .steam  io;.t,  just  because  tU-} 
roetallurgi..al  co^l  is  low  In  n-ilUiT.  Thi;;  h:- 
t!ou  hss  re  tilted  hi  shonas^s  of  motii'lr.ri- 
•  nl  coal  and  gro'sly  inn.ited  prices. 

Thus,  Mr.  Idy  points  to  the  6x£i  pol- 
icy need  to  insme  a  strong  steel  industry : 
Shaping  a  policy  to  hisme  sufficient 
metallurgical  coal  for  the  steel  industry 
and  not  seeing  it  being  wasted  where 
other  fuels  and  crade;  of  coal  can  arid 
should  be  used. 

Mr.  Foy's  second  point  is  that  for  iiir? 
future  of  steel  and  many  other  industries, 
we  must  rely  on  coal  to  see  us  tlirougii 
the  middle-i-ange  energy  needs  of  om- 
Nation  until  alternative  .•>ourccs  cun  b" 
developed. 

The  Project  Iiideiwiidenoe  report  tails> 
abcut  doubling  our  Nation's  coal  prxjduc- 
tion  in  the  next  15  years.  But  if  we  aix3. 
to  do  that  Congiess  must  develop  a  co- 
ordinated plan  for  tapping  that  coal.  We 
must  deal  with  many  obstacles. 

First,  capital  incentives  must  be  pro- 
\'ided.  Ten  years  ago  it  cost  $7  to  $9  ji 
ton  to  open  a  new  miderground  mine- 
today  that  flgTue  is  Si25  to  $30  a  ton.  Wf 
muit  help  financially  to  stimuiat«»  the 
pi-oductlon  of  coal. 

Second,  Mr*.  Foy  r/ientious  ihe  need  fo  • 
insuring  deUvei-y  of  coal: 

The  number  of  coal  car:  in  servi-e  de- 
<hned  from  o\.r  400.000  in  1970  to  somo 
353,000  by  1971,  wlUi  only  7,100  new  car> 
delivered  last  year.  At  this  rate  it  wUl  tak.- 
many  years  to  restore  the  coal  fleet  of  hop- 
per cars  to  it.s  1070  level,  let  alone  expandiuK 
it  RufJici'mtJy  fn  cnrrv  the  rol'ime  e-njected 
h>.  1985. 

A  third  problem  is  one  of  rail  lines.  I 
will  shortly  be  introducing  legislaUoD  to 
Include  in  the  national  rail  plan  all  lines 
with  the  potential  to  add  to  our  coal 
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production,  becaui?e  we  cannot  afford  to 
ubandon  the  lines  at  this  time. 

Fourth,  we  will  have  to  encourage  new 
men  into  the  mine  fields  of  our  Nation, 
improve  safety,  and  provide  decent  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  for  these  miners. 

The  energy  problem  !.<;  intimately  in- 
tegrated with  the  economic  strength  of 
America  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  century.  The  steel  industi-y  and  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Foy  provide  yet  another 
example.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  must 
develop  a  coordinated,  long-range  policy 
or  we  will  face  a  series  of  economic  dis- 
a.sters  over  the  years  ahead. 
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HOUSING:  A  WORK  ABIE 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   CONNKTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPR6.SFNTATIVFS 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
cern for  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
housing  industi-y  and  the  i-ipple  effect 
which  this  depre.ssiun  was  having  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  cau-sed  me  to 
strongly  support  both  the  Emergency 
Middle-Income  Housing  Act  and  ■  the 
Emergency  Home  Owners  Relief  Act.  I 
believed  in  early  March  when  the  legis- 
lation was  voted  out  of  the  Banking, 
Ctirrency  and  Housing  Coinmittee,  and 
I  continue  to  believe,  that  the  housing 
indastry  and  tliis  Naitiou  needs  the 
stimulus  which  tlie  Middle-Income 
Housing  Act  would  have  provided.  In 
addition  the  tenuous  .state  of  our  econ- 
omy over  the  last  few  yeai-s  necessitated 
a  protective  measure  which  would  enable 
those  temporarily  out  of  work  to  main- 
tain their  payments  on  homes  that  they 
have  worked  all  their  lives  to  purchase. 

While  both  the  House  and  Senate 
agreed  on  the  need  for  tliese  two  pieces 
of  legislation,  they  choose  to  use  the  con- 
ference on  these  two  bills  not  as  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  economic  recov- 
ery, but  rather  as  a  vhicle  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  extraneous  nongermane  housing 
amendments,  which  have  no  place  in 
"Emergency"  housing  legislation. 

Construction  of  homes  and  apartments 
rose  sharply  in  May.  to  the  highest  levels 
in  8  months.  While  this  fact  can  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  our  recession  has 
bottomed  out,  it  seems  clear  that  we  are 
not  yet  out  of  our  period  of  economic  in- 
security, for  l)ehind  this  large  increase  in 
housing  productions  remains  the  sad  fact 
that  housing  units  are  still  being  started 
at  the  lowest  rate  on  record  for  a  May. 
Thus  while  the  need  for  emergency  legis- 
lation is  still  evident  Uie  conference  re- 
port attempts  at  assistance  has  resulted 
In  an  "Overkill"  solution. 

My  specifle  objections  to  the  confer- 
ence report  lie  in  title  in  which  attempts 
to  confuse  the  intent  of  the  two  major 
provisions  of  the  legislation  by  foisting 
piovisloiis  which  Itave  not  been  previ- 
ously discussed  as' a  means  of  housinff 
a.sslstance  or  have  been  voted  on  by  the 
House,  but  rejected  or  modified. 
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For  example,  title  III 
extension  of  section  312 
progi-ams.  a  program  whic  i 
replaced  by  the  House  in  tl 
community  block  grant  pr 
ther  extends  the  life  of  the 
program  through  July  1,  197 
which  the  House  had 
inate.  Title  III  al.so  would 
lowering  of  rental  require 
permitting  the  admi.ssion 
in  liigher  income  brackets 
236  public  housing  programs 
title  III  includes  provisions 
tions  in  the  areas  of  flood  ins  i 
sidJzed  supplemental  loans, 
ing,  and  elderly  housing  pr 

These  are  all  areas  w 
should  be  or  already  have 
individual    attention.    The 
features  in  addition  to  the  f 
which  each  of  these  measur 
deserves  mere  than  cursory 
conferees,    assigned   to 
pieces  of  major  legislation 
sisting   8    .sperifi(r   problem 
economy. 

For  these  leasons.  I  will 
President  s  vefo  of   the 
and  co.»!ponsor.  what  I  believ 
structive  alternative,  which 
specific  assistHnce  to  those 
piu*chase  a  new  home  at  a 
interest  late.  and  to  those 
keep  their  homes,  but  find  it 
to  ef<ii>omic  factors  beyond  tl 

Thus.  H.R.  8123.  ^viH  provi 
tioiial   $10   billion   for   the 
mort^Hftes  by  GNMA.  80  perc 
would   bn  dirt'cted   \o  the 
slightly  abn\e  jmrome  famil; 
interest  rate  of  V'..  percent 
combine  a  direct  loan  and 
program  to  provide  relief  to 
facing  the  loss  of  his  home 
ing  payments  of  up  to  $250 
for  up  to  24  months.  It  is  m 
this   new   legislation   will 
quickly  by  the  House.  Sena 
ministration  so  that  the  r 
needed,  but  so  long  delayed, 
become  a  reality. 
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TRIBLTF.  TO  GREAT  WfSTERN 
ROSE  CO. 


HON,  WILLIAM  M.  KQTCHUM 

OV    CALlrORN-IA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESlIjTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  /P75 


Spei  ker 


£  W 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr 
Western  Rose  Co.,  in  McFar 
has  just  received  the  Sears. 
Co.  "'Symbol  of  Excellence" 
the  third  time.  This  annual 
handed  out  lightly.  In  fact, 
of  the  12,000  merchandise 
ployed  by  Sears  have  been 
The  award  stands  for  qiialit ' 
dlse,  dependable  supply. 
In  developing  new  and  imp^ov 
ucts.  The  ability,  morale, 
employees    and    management 
saluted  with  such  a  presentajon 
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I  find  this  high  standard  ol 
ance  achieved  by  Great  Wester  i 
a  fine  example  of  what  free 
can  achieve.  Each  employee 
company  has  proven   that 
performing  to  the  best  of  ... 
motivated  by  their  own  pride 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  their 
what  please  the  marketplace 
marketplace  has  rewarded  .. 
form  of  consumer  preference 

of  supply  and  demand  is 

everyone  involved  receives  the 
sible  reward. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  coi 
Great  Western  Rose  Co.  for  it 
ment,  for  its  diligence,  and  . 
tribution  to  the  American  waj 
know  that  my  colleagues  will 
to  echo  this  praise. 
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LAFAYETTE  LAKE  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMP.  vCT 


AN 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITH 

OF    INDIAMA 

I.-;    I  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdny,  June  24,  197  i 
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Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
opment   of  Lake  Lafayette 
lone-range  stabilization  of  an 
part  of  our  legion.  With  its 
yreen  areas  around  the  entire 
and  the  potential  for  wildlife 
it  will  be  a  buffer  against  any 
cial  or  residential  overdevelobment 
this  area  in  the  decades  aheac 

This  long-range  stabilizing  effect 
well  prove  to  be  more  impoi 
any  short-range  ecological  efFe< 
cially  in  that  tlie  immediate 
the  lake  on  the  fiora  and  fau^ia 
area  will  be  minimal. 

According  to  the  most  recent 
mental  report  of  the  Wildcat  C 
prepared  by  an  independent  Inciana 
suiting  firm,  the  majority  of  ar|mal 
cies  found  in  the  county  will 
fected  by  Lafayette  Lake.  The  r 
only  comprehensive  study  of  the 
taken,  covered  344  species  of 
tiles,  amphibians,  birds,  waterfow 
mammals  found  in  Tippecano( 

The  study  found  that  none  of 
rare  or  endangered  species  to 
in  the  St^ate  will  be  affected  by 
ect.  These  species,  which  include 
eagle  and  the  peregrine  falcoi 
common  in  our  area. 

The  greatest  environmental  iiApact 
be  among  waterfowl.  Accordii  g 
report  eight  species  of  waterfow  I 
ing  the  Canada,  the  ring-nec4ed 
ad  other  game  birds,  will  be 
by  tlie  project.  Some  have  alr4ady 
gested  that  the  upper  reaches  o 
could  be  reserved  as  a  waterlowl 
serve  to  increase  the  potential  f 
fowl  conservation.  With  car 
ning  the  creation  of  this  type 
preserve  would  be  possible. 

Only  oue  species  of  fish,  the 
bass,  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
nccordir.g    to   the   report.   Concer: 
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quality  of  bass  fishing  on  the  lake  could 
lead  to  careful  conservation  measures,  such 
Hs  stocking  the  lalce  or  construction  of  sn 
on-site  game-fish  hatchery.  Panflsh  already 
pre^^ent  in  tlie  stream  are  expected  to  thrive 
■AUft  completion  of  the  lake.  The  study 
iiuuid  that  41  species  of  mammals  found  la 
;lie  con  lit  y  \\ould  be  untoxiched  or  only 
'ijshf!.''  jirtVcted  by  the  lake.  Pour  species, 
iiiouitliin.'  the  ea.stern  gray  sqiiin'el  and  the 
,\i]ite  tailed  deer  would,  however,  be  moder- 
i,t«,l.v  atte-cted.  Experimental  game  coiiserva- 
tlcDi  nieasiires,  including  reforestation  and 
rtiit-iree  crop  sharing  agreements  with  local 
iflimeis  iiave  been  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
nipm  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Army 
(•(irp.s  of  Engiiieeni  in  occa.'^ionally  flooded 
\ipstrprtm  areas  of  other  Indiana  reservoirs. 
Tiiesft  ertorts  have  met  with  cousidertible 
>iii!-cess  in  reducing  huhitnt  lo«s  for  manj 
-pecies. 

None  of  tlie  201  speciet,  of  birdh  vhlch  :ue 
found  iu  the  county  will  be  .seriously  af- 
fected, although  a  sltirlif,  iiopHc:.  will  be  felt 
by  26  species  commna  \n  the  area.  None  of 
the  26  are  list-ed  as  rare  or  endangered 
specie.^. 

The  report  stales  that  noi>e  of  the  34 
species  of  reptile^:  iind  amphibians  will  l>e 
adversely  afftcted. 

Because  Lake  Lafayette  iiiui  the  green 
areas  around  it — including;  v;Udllfe  pre- 
serves— can  be  a  permaneni  siabllizing  in- 
fluence on  the  envlronmeiit.  jt  has  great 
potential  for  ecologira!  jiood.  Whether  or 
not  the  potential  will  bt-  ivalii'id  mnst  be  np 
to  the  people  of  TippecmuH!  County. 

If  we  play  an  active  nae  in  planniiit.  i.lie 
development  of  the  lake,  we  can  Ms<iir»-  itKit 
the  latie'h  potcniial  is  aohie'.ed. 


TRUTH  IIS   f'OVEBNMFNT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KKKTOCKY 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAriVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  my  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Donald  Fraser,  in  introducing 
H.R.  7846,  which  seeks  to  correct  a  major 
inconsistency  in  the  law. 

Section  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  penalties  of  up  to 
5  years  in  prison  or  up  to  $10,000  in  fines 
for  individuals  found  guilty  of  lying  to 
Government  olBclals.  This  prohibition 
against  knowingly  making  false  state- 
ments to  the  Government  includes  state- 
ments not  made  under  oath. 

The  code,  however,  does  not  provide 
similar  sanctions  for  Government  of- 
ficials who  knowingly  lie  to  the  public. 
Yet  the  latter  problem  is  as  dangerous 
to  the  proper  operation  of  a  democratic 
government  as  the  former. 

At  the  foundation  of  democratic  decl- 
■Monmaking  is  the  free  flow  of  infoi-ma- 
tion.  Citizens  cannot  exercise  freedom 
of  choice  when  the  facts  needed  to  make 
these  choices  are  hidden  from  them. 

An  important  problem  facing  Govern- 
ment today— at  all  levels  and  in  all 
branches— is  the  public's  lack  of  faith 
in  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  of- 
ficial Government  statements. 

Tills  public  skepticism  carries  over  to 
the  probity  and  forthrightness  of  individ- 
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ual  public  oflSclals — again,  at  every  level 
of  Government. 

If  stifiT  penalties  against  an  individ- 
ual's lykig  to  the  Government  make  it 
less  likely  a  citizen  will  lie,  then  similar 
penalties  against  a  govei-nment's  lying 
to  the  public  might  likewise  deter  officials 
from  lying. 

Even  if  there  were  no  prosecutions 
under  this  act.  its  mere  existence  on  the 
statute  books  would  demonstrate  that 
Government  deception  is  intolerable  and 
Ls  not  in  the  national  interest. 

H.R.  7846  is  a  simple  bill,  and  it  may 
require  modification  to  avoid  unantici- 
pated, undesirable  "^ide  effects."  But,  it 
is  a  start  and  it  puts  into  pratfire  Vie 
)  ulp  of  •efiualitv  tmrier  thi'  law." 


1  Ht  COVERUP  AT  ARMED  KERVICKS 


HON.  PAUL  E.  TSONGAS 

I  >F    iHASSACHUStl  rs 

l.\  THli,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTAT  !VnS 

Tuesday.  June  ft,  1975 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Speaker  in  to- 
days edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Tom  Wicker  properly  condemns  the 
punative  action  taken  b.\  the  Hoase 
Aimed  Services  Committee  against  our 
colleague  Michael  Harrington.  That  Mr. 
Harrington  should  be  penalized  for  hav- 
ing drawn  his  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
blatantly  illegal  arts  of  our  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  ii  Chile  in  the  early 
1970's,  while  the  Aimed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  remained 
mute  and  acquiescent,  is  one  of  the 
wildest  affronts  to  reason  I  have  en- 
countered in  this  Congress. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Wicker's  artit-le  in 
the  Rkcord  at  tills  point  for  the  ai.t,en- 
tion  of  my  colleagues: 

SECRECV    TBHIMPHAN-i 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

By  wliat  weird  proce.ss  have  ske-jtical 
Americans,  who  once  thought  Mr.  Dooley  and 
WUl  Rogers  had  the  last  word  on  politics, 
come  to  regard  'Government  information  " 
particularly  when  it  is  "classUied  Govern- 
ment information,"  as  saci-ed? 

Almost  any  voter  will  tell  you,  after  all, 
that  politicians  are  crooks,  or  at  least  clowns 
and  snake-oil  salesmen.  Yet.  even  In  the 
wake  of  Watergate  and  Agnew  and  the  In- 
finite deceptions  of  the  Vietnam  years,  let 
one  of  those  supposedly  tricky  politicians 
become  a  Government  official  and  classify  a 
document,  and  those  supposedly  cynical 
voters  begin  bowing  and  scraping  before  bis 
rubber  stamp.  Let  one  of  thoee  raputed 
clowns  merely  whisper  "naUonal  security" 
and  otherwise  sensible  Americans  put  their 
fingers  in  their  ears  and  close  theU-  eyes. 

Look  what's  happened  just  iu  recent 
weeks,  with  scarcely  a  peep  of  protest: 

The  House  Aimed  Services  Committee  has 
voted  to  deny  access  to  secret  information  to 
Representative  Michael  Harrington  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, because  it  was  Mr.  Harrington 
who  disclosed  secret  testimony  last  year  that 
the  C.I.A.  had  conducted  covert  (^>eratiou8 
against  the  Government  of  Salvador  AUende 
Gosseus  In  Chile. 

When  the  BockefeUer  Commission  made  its 
report  on  Ulegal  C.I.A.  domestic  activities,  it 
recommended    nothing    more   stringent   to 
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stop  such  Irregularities  than  Presidential 
admonishments  and  Congressional  oversight. 
But  the  commission  recommended  that  it  h<- 
made  a  statutory  offense,  subject  to  crlminul 
penalties,  for  any  C.I.A.  employe  ever  to  dl— 
close  classified  information  obtained  while 
he  worked  for  the  C.I.A.  No  exception  whs 
made  for  disclosing  classiiied  data  thai  i)ii„ii! 
concern  illegal  C.I.A.  activities. 

Pending  in  the  Senate,  with  both  lib»-jhl 
and  conservative  support,  and  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Foixl  Adminlsiratlon.  which  in- 
herited it  ironi  ihe  Mixon  Administration,  i^ 
S.I,  a  bill  t«  re<i.d!fy  the  Federal  crlmiUHl 
laws.  This  lar-reachinK  and  complex  legis- 
lation would  priv.-ide  at  Iea«t  the  follov^ing 
liew  restrictioiis  on  public  knowledge: 

'Make  Jonnialistv  liable  to  criminal  penal- 
ties for  posesaing  <>r  publishing  the  content)^ 
<if  any  C>ov«?i!iuieii!  re:;orl  without,  otliiiul 
l-ermisslou. 

'Make  jouriiali^'-'  liable  to  crUninal  penal- 
iIbs  for  rerT>ivi!it;  and  publishing  vlrtua!l> 
jiiiy  "national  security"  InformarioM  wlui- 
out  Oovemmeut  authorization. 

Make  present  or  former  Goveriimexit  em- 
ployes liable  to  criminal  penalties  if  they  give 
to  the  press,  without  approval  of  their  su- 
periors, Huy  clnssUied  information,  includln^r 
material  aiiout  officials  who  violave  the  law, 
lie  to  the  public  or  take  secret  action  con- 
trary to  official  policies. 

-All  this  would  hhve  elfeciively  prevriitKd 
j>rt-ss  di.sclo.siir<;  of  the  Watergate  scandal-^ 
and  the  Peiiiag:)i)  Tapt-ns.  Yet,  the  Stiprenie 
Court  has  moved  in  the  same  direction,  albeli 
lacitly,  by  refusing:  lo  review  an  appeals  couri 
ruling  upholding  l,ie  C.I.A.'s  cens-or.shlp  oi  » 
b.;ok  b>  a  former  C.I..^.  employe.  The  rulhi^' 
imposed  a  liietlme  prior  restraint  on  the  an- 
ihor's  ri^hi  of  ii-et  speech  respecting  infor- 
mation ouuined  while  he  w.irked  lor  the 
C.I.A.,  and  BK.-.erietl  that  he  could  not  di>-- 
clojje  Information  the  C.I.A.  considered  olas- 
siflable,  whether  or  not  it  was  classlffcd,  oi* 
ertn  if  he  had  learned  it  from  ether  sour.^s 
alter  leaving  the  agency. 

Attorney  General  l-^ward  Levi,  in  a  speeds 
covering  the  general  subje«a  of  Guvernmejii 
juformatiou  and  lis  dtsclosme,  seemed  Ui 
argue  more  insistently  for  the  Ciovernmeu; '.- 
right  to  keep  secrets  than  for  the  public'K 
right  to  know  what  its  Government  l.s  doln^:. 
Moreover,  as  Nicholas  M.  Horrocks  of  Tht 
New  York  Times  h:i.s  pointed  out,  public  re- 
sponse to  various  C.I.A.  nivestigatlons  an«J 
to  the  Rockefeller  report  suggest  that  a  s«b- 
st.'iutial  utmiber  of  people  believe  these  in- 
quiries already  have  gone  too  far — that  iJiej 
endanger  "national  .security." 

Even  the  leading  newspapers,  whose  du.y 
is  to  publish  what  they  know  under  protec- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment,  acquiesced  ir; 
the  CIA. '8  appeals  not  to  print  the  extraor- 
dinary Olomar  Explorer  story — despite  the 
repeated  Watergate  disclosures  of  how  cyni- 
cally Government  officials  right  up  to  Mi. 
Nixon  himself  were  willing  to  hide  irrespon- 
sible or  mistaken  or  criminal  behavior  under 
the  dark  cloak  of  'national  security." 

No  item  in  this  sad  catalogue  is  more  de- 
pressing than  the  House  committee  vote  to 
penalize  Micliael  Harrington  lor  alerting  the 
public  to  CJ.A.  excesses.  That  vote  was  a 
blow  to  the  tradition — never  as  strong  or  as 
deep  as  it  should  be  iu  this  country — of 
speaklug  one's  conscience  against  whateter 
arbitrary  restrictions.  It  undermined  Con- 
gress's own  need  for  informaUon  from  con- 
cerned officials  about  Inefficiencies  and  mis- 
deeds in  the  executive  branch.  It  bolstered 
the  Administration's  power  to  undertake 
clandestine  operations  against  other  govern- 
ments without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
Congress,  let  alone  the  public. 

It  was  a  vote  that  valued  conformity  over 
conscience  and  mocked  the  very  Idea  of  Con- 
gressional "oversight"  of  secret  government. 
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VETERANS  NEED  OUR  HELP 


i:- 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or   MICHIGAN 
I  HIS  HOUSE  OI'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv.esdap,  June  24,  1975 

-Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
rently  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
delegates  to  the  50th  annual  Michigan 
State  Convention  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  I  told  the  3,000  members 
of  tiie  DAV  meeting  in  Bay  City,  Mich., 
that  our  veterans  deserve  the  best  that 
vre  can  do  for  them.  Our  gratitude  for 
their  devotion  to  our  country  must  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  concrete  action 
in  the  form  of  much-needed  improve- 
ments In  Federal  programs  for  veterano. 
I  outlined  my  program  for  increasing 
their  pension  benefits,  employment  op- 
portunities, disability  benefits,  and  ha- 
provlng  health  care  for  veterans.  I  urge 
ray  colleagues  to  consider  the  following 
proposed  changes  and  improvements  in 
our  system  for  veterans  and  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  our  veterans  by  sup- 
porting these  programs. 

The  address  follows: 

AODP.FSH    OF   Hon.    BOI.    THA.tLIR 

It  is  IndoPd  an  hor.nr  tn  a* 'end  this  50th 
aunwal  MIchlgun  otat?  Convfiitlon  of  the 
D.W.  In  ev?ry  war,  from  the  Amerlcpu  Revo- 
Ititlon  to  Vietnam.  Amerlcnn  citizens  hara 
r.xsponap'd  ?renproMs)y  to  their  country'.'?  cnU 
to  arms.  America  in  reiiini  ha.s  always  ac- 
corded its  veterans  a  posJtlon  of  ppeclal  honor. 
Of  all  our  vett-rans,  tho^e  most  deserving  of 
honor  are  you  who  sM.ferrd  disnbiUty  in  the 
-■(ervice  of  your  co\intr>\  I  am  very  pleiised 
to  liave  this  opportunity  to  address  you. 

M'.nhl'^an  Uoldo  an  espcclBlly  impor'-ant 
position  tn  the  h:story  of  this  iUuitrious  or- 
!;Bnl7.atlon.  Ftfty-four  years  aco  the  flrst  na- 
tional convention  wca  held  in  Detroit.  I  am 
pi^tlcularly  plen.sed  that  my  own  home  of 
Bay  City  vns  choserr  for  this  50th  annual 
stale  couvcntlon. 

Over  the  years,  vouc  ortjawUo'ilfjn  has 
proven  to  be  .th  effective  advocnte  on  behalf 
of  disabled  veterans,  and  all  veterans,  with 
respect  to  government  care  and  beneSt  pro- 
crams.  Immediately  following  World  War  I 
this  covintry  committed  Itself  to  a  compre- 
hensive pvoKraiu  of  benefits  for  disabled 
veterans,  but  in  those  early  years  tc-o  many 
of  the  programs  were  fragmented  among  dif- 
ferent government  agencies  and  .nil  too  often 
the  level  of  care  na.<5  disgracefully  Inade- 
qu:ite.  Thanks  to  t:-ie  tireless,  persistent  ad- 
vocacy of  grotips  like  the  DAV.  today's  veter- 
ans programs  are  far  more  comprehensive 
and  far  better  managed  than  those  in  1921. 
Your  organization  can  be  proud  of  it.3  64 
years  of  representing  the  interests  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans.  I  am  confident  that  the  DAV 
will  mulntaln  in  ili?  coming  yeers  this  flue 
record. 

Despite  advances  made  lu  these  programs. 
I  Icnow  that  you  are  concerned,  and  I  share 
these  concerna.  about  needed  Improvements 
in  federal  programs  for  disabled  veterans. 
Proposals  have  been  brought  before  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  relating 
to  Increased  compensation  rates.  Improving 
the  VA  hospital  system,  enlarging  on- 
csmpus  programs  for  veterans,  and  Improv- 
ing employment  opportunities  for  aU  vet- 
erans, Including  the  disabled. 

These  proposals  are  at  various  stages  in 
the  legislative  process  right  now.  but  I  think 
•t  Is  safe  to  say  that  action  of  some  kind 
<.-lll  be  taken  upon  most  of  them  by  the  end 
■  •I  the  year. 

One  very  Important  bill  passed  the  House 
liist  this  past  week  and  I  was  proud  to  add 
lay  vote  In  f.T.or  of  it.  Thi'?  bill  ppovldea 
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Increases   In   compensation 
8.2%  for  veterans  rated  lO'i  to 
Cases  rated  60%  disabling  an 
10%.  Other  statutory   award 
more   serious   disabilities   ou 
rally  by  law  would  also  be  incifrft 
The  additional  amounts  for 
cases  of  veterans  with  service 
RbUitles  of  at  leust  50  .,  woul 
by  about  10s.  Dependency  s 
compesuiation  for  widows  and 
also  be  increased  by  10  ,c .  An 
\ itiiou  of  this  bill  would  allow 
hers   to  convert   their   Servlc 
Lite  Insinance  to  Veterans 
ance  or  a  oommtrcial  private 
120  days  irom  his  date  of  dii 
lease  irom  service. 

I  Hiu  happy  to  say  thai  this 
House  by  a  vote  i)f  389  to 
that  that   !.s  liii  iiidlt.iticii  ( 
iiient  and  i-oiuern  v.e  l.jive  in 
!or  the  d'siihTcd  vetprnn.  I 
the  ?<'iiat?  will  pviFs  this  leyis 
tiial  It  will  become  Inw. 

As  a  new  member  ct    the 
subcomminee  v.hich  -T.errees 
Administration    budget.    I    ha 
i/reat  depl  in  these  pnst  few 
jur  sysieiii  of  care  and  benefti-s 
o'.rved  their  country.  The  VA 
of  over  $ltj   billion   a  jepr,  uitw 
comprehensive  system  of 
lea  s  20  miillDn  veterans  and 
eiits  and  survlrors.  Many  of 
are  panicnlarly  designed   to 
veterans.  For  expmple,  »)ie 
ccming   flscKl   year  includes 
provide  monihly  boneflts  lor 
service-connected  disabilities. 
an  estimated  .sa.OOO  World 
1.300,000  from  World  War  II. 
of  the  Korean  coiifiict,  425.' 
the  Vietnam  era,  and   iciiTly  2 
of  other  periods. 

In  addition,  the  1976  budget 
million  for  service-connected 
for  veterans'  survivors,  over  $' 
medical  care  for  both  service-( 
non-serviie-connected  dNp.bili 
$4  billion  for  edur.it.'lon  and 
other  .special  assistance  for  d 

Our  country,  thus,  lias  r  v 
pr.;yram  of  wliich  we  cnu  all  ri 
But.  this  does  not  mean  that 
or  that  ways  to  improve  i 
For   example,   a   perennial 
veterans  face  is  the  erosioti  eft 
power  of  their  vet.erans 
rise.  In  the  past,  Congress  has 
by  periodically  enacting  incre 
fit   rates  after  hearing  te.^timi 
DAV  and  others  as  to  the  amou 
needed.  Among  the  bills  I  ha 
Is  one  which  would  Insure  t 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compek: 
not  have   the  amount   of  sue 
compensation  reduced   beeait.« 
In  monthly  social  security 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that 
program  should  be  revised  so 
Eioners    can    receive    cost-of 
ments    In   their   pension   pay 
the  automatic   increases   now 
social  security  recipients  once 

Another  area  in  which  we 
relates    to    employment    o 
veterans.  A  recent  study 
of  disabled   Vietnam-era 
imemployment  rate  of   11.4% 
long  before  our  current  rece.ssi4n 
rate  now  is  much  higher. 

The  Department  of  Labor, 
with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  implement  the  goal  of 
unemployment  rates.   In 
launched  a  project  designed  to 
room  or  skill  training,  on-the 
placement,   or  other  manpowi 
disabled  veterans. 

Outreach  Is  an  important 
two  other  Labor  Department 
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disabled  veterans.  In  conjunctl(  q 
VA  and  the  National  Alliance 
men.   the   Department   Is 
Ing  the  preparation  of  "mini 
the  employment  service  for  service 
TOteraus   refened   by   the  VA. 
of  tlie  nuiii-reiumes  to  tlie  max 
ber   of   potential   employers   is 
enhance  tiie  employment 
abled  veteran  applicaiUs. 

lu    the   second   case,    the   _ 
Labor  has  contre.cted  with  the 
erans  Association  to  work  close]  jr 
lional.  state  and  local  orgauizat 
ing  blinded  veterans  prepare  s 
resumes.  Improve  their  Intervie 
seek  out  Job  leads. 

la   addition    to   compensation 
employment  opportunities,  one 
important  concerns  that  I  have 
VA   medical   system.   In    1974 
Administration  conducted  a  __ 
the  quality  of  patient  cure  at    . 
and  cliuicb.  That  study  concluded 
of   the   most   critical   problems 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medici, 
gery  was  its  diracuU.y  in  recruit 
laining    well-qualiiied    medical 
care  per.sonuel.  The  single  grea 
to  successful  retiuitment  and  re 
the    inadequa-.y    of   pay    schedu 
physicians. 

The    princijial    reason    for    tlu 
of  VA  pliy,i<  lans'  compensation 
000  ceUing.  imposed  on  ail  Federa 
oiiluries.  Fo'ur  out  of  every  ten  VI 
Jiov.-  have  their  salaries  frozen  at 
iiiuni  figure,  and  cannot  look  . 
salajy  incre.ise  in  tlie  forseeable 
inevit:ible  result  has  been  an  ex 
perleiiced    fi>id    liiglily    qualifisd 
/loin  the  V.-V.  system. 

Cleariv.   the  need  exists  for 
to  grips  viih  potentially  the 
threat   to   quality   VA   health 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  It  Is  a 
pounded  l>y  inilallon,  and  made 
cult  to  solve  by  the  hard  fiscal 
fronting  the  nation  and  the  C< 
to  the  many  fine  men  and  wome 
in    VA    bealtl)    care    faculties. 
iuillion.s  of  veterans  who  depend 
we  owe  our  beat  efforts  to  deal 
with  this  challenge.  We  on  the 
tions   Committee   stand   ready 
creases  In  compensation  for  health 
nel.  I  am  confident  that  the-Hou(e 
ate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
foi'.vard  in  the  near  future  with 
legislation  that  vill  present  a 
lion  to  this  pro'olem. 

America  lias  always  been  grate 
vuliaut  citizens  who  have  suffere  1 
in  its  service.  But  gratitude  Is 
Cratltutle  mu.=;t  be  expressed 
cnncrete  action  designed  to  assfct 
veterans.  By  continually  evaluatl  ig 
tejn    of    veterans    benefits    and 
necessary  changes  and  by 
veterans  to  fully  utilize  that 
DAV   has  enabled   our   country 
its   gratitude    iu    an    effective 
the  Congress  ai-e  committed  to 
Interests  of  the  disabled  veteran, 
working  closely  with  the  DAV, 
sure  that  those  interests  are 
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HOMER  D.   BYRD  WINS  CPRBETT- 
FULTON  AWARD 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GA 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tvesday,  June  24.  19 

Mr.  GAYEKDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  th( 
of  my  coUeagues  a  Federal 
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who  has  been  singled  out  for  special 
i-ecognition  by  his  coworkers — ^Mr. 
Homer  D.  Byrd. 

Mr.  Byrd  is  the  1975  recipient  of  an 
award  established  in  memory  of  two 
former  Memljers  of  the  House — the  late 
Robert  J.  Corbett  and  James  G.  Fulton — 
and  presented  each  year  to  the  Federal 
employee  displaying  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  and  ability  in  the  administration 
and  performance  of  duty.  It  is  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  civil  service  ban- 
quet sponsored  by  Pittsburgh  Area 
Council  of  Locals,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  tlie  Federal 
Business  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Federal  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Byrd.  in  addition  to  having  been 
president  of  Local  1627,  AFGE,  since 
1971,  is  a  rating  board  legal  specialist 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration.  He 
also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
local  president  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  A.ssociation,  can  prac- 
tice before  all  local.  State  and  Federal 
courts.  He  was  presented  his  award  by 
Mr.  Royal  L.  Sims,  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  AFGE. 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  year's 
banquet,  which  is  held  in  conjunction 
with  a  labor- management  conference, 
was  Mr.  Louis  Aronin,  Deputy  Director 
of  Labor  Management  Relatiorvs  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  his  address 
before  several  hundred  pei-sons,  Mr. 
Aronin  paid  tribute  to  the  career  workers 
who  seiTe  the  public  interest.  He  also 
discussed  new  developments  in  the  field 
of  Federal  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  those  respon- 
sible for  staging  this  cooperative  event 
each  year,  in  particular  the  officers  of 
the  council  of  locals:  Mr.  Robert  Hufif- 
man,  president;  Philomene  I.  Fischione, 
first  vice  president;  Clara  Shaughn- 
Mssy,  second  vice  president,  and  Mary 
Stock,  .«!erretary-treasmer. 


A  SPECIAL  ELECTION  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND  ON  BOND  ISSUES 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   BHUDC    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1975 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  l^ues- 
day  June  24,  1975,  a  special  election  was 
held  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  having 
to  do  with  a  series  of  special  bond  issues 
affecting  many  aspects  of  Rhode  Island's 
educaUonal,  industrial,  govenunental, 
and  recreational  development. 

As  many  Members  of  this  Chamber 
Know,  special  elections  seldom  attract 
me  number  of  voters  that  general  elec- 
aons  do.  I  felt  that  I  must  do  as  much 
as  anyone  could  possibly  do  in  galvanlz- 
ng  the  interest  of  voters  in  Rhode  Is- 
»nd  to  come  out  and  vote  on  these  Im- 

mJ^f'.*?®"**  ^"®s-  My  chief  concern  in 
my  district  is  ttie  continuing  high  un- 
employment and  the  passage  of  these 
Dond  issues  would  assure  a  large  niunber 
M  Jobs  for  my  constituents.  At  my  own 
expense.  I  flew  from  Washington  to  Prov- 
>teice  to  vote  in  person  in  my  district, 
inis  meant  missing  one  quorum  call,  a 
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tally  which  indicates  presence  or  absence 
in  the  Congress  but  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  importance  of  this  special  Rhode 
Island  election  took  precedence  over 
every  other  cckisideration.  I  hope  my 
con.stituents  feel  the  same  way. 


GRADISON  POSITION  ON  H.R    6860 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN   lliM  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiier'day,  Ju7ie  24,  1975 

Ml-.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
ot  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  de- 
bate over  H.R.  6860,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  energy  bill,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  reasons  for 
my  votes  on  this  bill.  The  number  of 
amendments  offered  Indicate  the  lack  of 
consensus  on  this  issue  and  the  piece- 
meal approach  the  House  took  despite 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  forward- 
looking  energy  program. 

The  committee  bill  wa.s  defective  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  lacked  any  provi- 
sion to  encourage  increased  domestic 
energy  production  to  make  up  for  cut- 
backs of  oil  imports.  Second,  the  method 
it  took  to  curb  imports  was  discrimina- 
tory in  appb'ing  only  to  ga.soline  users 
and  not  all  consumers  of  trude  oil 
products. 

Given  the.«e  pioblem.s,  amendments  to 
the  bill  have  greatly  weakened  it  by 
eliminating  the  unfair  gas  tax  alto- 
gether. Therefore,  the  bUl  has  Uttle  or 
no  meaning  and  is  in  no  way  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy.  The  following  is 
an  explanation  by  title  of  my  votes  on 
the  amendments  to  H.R.  6860. 
TrrLE  I 
The  first  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 
MiKVA,  of  Ulinois,  would  have  made  the 
IT-S.  Govei'nment  the  sole  purchasing 
agent  for  foreign  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products.  This  authority  would 
have  put  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
oil  business,  and  we  have  seen  the  result 
of  Federal  intrusions  mto  other  busi- 
nesses. This  amendment  would  actually' 
have  strengthened  the  OPEC  cartel  by 
allowing  them  to  bargain  with  only  one 
purchaser,  instead  of  havtog  to  bargain 
with  a  number  of  companies.  Fortu- 
nately, this  amendment  was  defeated 
1S2  to  265. 

Tlie  second  vote  was  i-elated  to  the 
Federal  oil  purchasing  authoiity.  A  com- 
mittee amendment  was  offered  to  strike 
the  provisi<»i  which  gave  the  President 
discretionai-y  authority  to  use  this  power. 
I  voted  for  this  amendment  to  strike  such 
authority,  and  this  amendment  passed 
216  to  196. 

The  heart  of  title  I  was  a  quota  system 
on  oil  imports.  The  quotas  would  have 
reaUy  begun  to  bite  in  1979  and  there- 
after, when  imports  would  be  limited  to 
5.5  million  barrels  per  day.  I  am  fii-mly 
opposed  to  any  such  quota  system  be- 
cause it  could  ultimately  lead  to  gaso- 
line rationing.  In  addition,  this  quota 
system  would  be  enacted  In  the  absence 
of  a  plan  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion, guaranteeing  shortages  and  long 
lines  at  gas  stations. 
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Therefore,  I  voted  for  the  Gibbons 
amendment  to  strike  the  quota  provision.s 
from  tiUe  I,  but  it  was  defeated  185  to 
224.  Mr.  Waggonner  offered  another  op- 
portunity to  loosen  tlie  quota  system  by 
increasing  the  levels  from  5.5  million 
barrels  per  diry  to  6  million  per  day  in 
1979  and  to  6.5  million  barrels  per  day 
for  1980  and  thereafter.  I  voted  for  this 
amendment  which  pas.sed  211  to  200  and. 
therefore,  the  quotas  will  be  somewhat 
le.ss  restrictive. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  malce  the 
quotas  realistic.  Mr.  Conte  intioduced 
an  amendment  to  rai.se  the  quotas  in  any 
quarter  of  tlie  year  sufficiently  to  offset 
any  curtailment,s  in  natural  gas  supplies. 
I  felt  this  amendment  was  a  realistic 
attempt  to  off.set  natural  ga.s  cutbacks. 
The  current  lack  of  incentive  to  exploit: 
and  develop  natui-al  gas  fields  is  causing 
serious  shortages  already  and  without 
that  incentive  those  shortages  will  be- 
come more  severe.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment but  it  was  defeated  195  to  213. 

TITLE   n 

This  setrtion  included  a  3-cent  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  lor  the  establishment  of 
an  energy  tnist  fund  and  a  graduated 
formula  for  taxes  of  up  to  20  cents  a 
gallon  if  gasoline  consumption  for  any 
year  exceeded  the  1973  level.  I  felt  that 
this  gasoline  tax  was  unfair  because  it 
put  the  whole  burden  of  efforts  to  curb 
consumption  on  automobile  diivers.  Pri- 
vate gasoline  u.se  accounts  for  only  12 
iJeroent  of  all  energy  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  This  would  be  especially 
unfair  to  workers  who  drive  to  work.  I 
voted  for  Mr.  Stark's  amendment  to 
eUminate  the  additional  20-cent  gas  tax 
and  that  amendment  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly 345  to  72.  Any  tax  to  curb  con- 
sumption should  be  on  the  entire  barrel 
of  imported  oil,  so  that  all  consumers 
share  the  burden,  not  just  automobile 
drivei-s. 

As  a  followup  to  the  Stark  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Alexander  then  moved  to 
.strike  the  entire  title  II,  including  tlie 
3-cent  tax  for  the  Energy  Trust  Fund. 
This  motion  was  narrowly  adopted  209 
to  187  and  I  voted  "yes"  because  any 
tax  on  gasoline  would  ha\'e  that  same 
discriminatory  effect 

TTTLE     III 

With  the  deletion  of  title  II,  the  Hou.sc 
next  considered  the  fuel  efficiency  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  committee  version 
provided  for  a  tax  on  the  manufacturer 
if  his  entire  fleet  of  cars  failed  to  achieve 
an  average  miles  per  gallon  standard. 
Tills  average  increa.sed  each  year  from  18 
miles  per  gallon  in  1978  to  20  miles  per 
gallon  in  1980. 

"nie  Fisher  amendment  would  have 
placed  a  tax  on  each  car  which  failed  to 
meet  a  certain  miles  per  gallon  standai-d. 
The  result  would  have  been  that  a  car 
would  be  taxed  for  each  mile  per  gallon 
below  the  standard.  I  beUeved  this  would 
have  been  unfair  to  drivers  who  are  cwn- 
pelled  to  drive  low  mileage  cars,  such  as 
station  wagons.  These  cars  are  often 
more  passenger-efficient  than  small  cars. 
I  voted  a«ainst  the  amendment  and  it 
was  defeated  166  to  236. 

Mr.  Jacobs  offered  a  similar  per  car 
penalty.  However,  his  amendment  would 
have  imposed  a  civil  penalty  for  cars 
which    failed    to    meet    the    minimum 
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f-tandard.  This  penalty  would  have 
meant  these  cars  could  not  even  be  built, 
o.-  If  they  were,  they  could  be  confiscated. 
I  voted  against  this  extreme  measure  and 
it  A.1S  defeated  79  to  319. 

\'v  OiTiNCEH  made  the  civil  penalty 
i«.r  earh  car  $100  per  mile  it  fell  below 
ihe  -standard  of  15  miles  per  gallon  in 
iJTS  iiuTcasii'.g  1  mile  per  gallon  |jer  year 
>'i  22  miles  per  gallon  in  1985.  This 
.•mendment  -.va^  also  defeated  127  to  271, 
iir.d  I  voted  a^ainsl  il. 

Tlje  Sharp  ameiidmtiU  used  the  cox'.i- 
juittee  fleet  averaj-'e  iiieaKure.  but  im- 
yoicu  civa  pfcisalties  to  the  manufactur- 
ers and  increased  tlie  per  gallon  milea-ie 
from  18  to  18.S  for  1973  and  correspond- 
ingly through  1980.  I  voted  against  this 
amendment  btcaiise  of  the  civil  penalty 
feature.  By  u.«ing  a  sales-weighted  aver- 
age, the  bill  would  put  the  manufacturer 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer.  If  they  bouglit 
enough  cars  to  loiter  the  average  below 
Uie  minimum  level,  the  manufacturer 
would  bs  penalized.  The  tax  in  the  com- 
mlU.ee  bill  would  and  .'should  be  passed 
onto  the  con-iumer  for  buying  tliose  cars. 
I  belie\'e  the  f5nal  decision  should  remain 
up  to  the  buyer  becaiuse  it  is  in  his  best 
interest  to  buy  a  car  with  good  mileage 
considering  his  needs.  The  amendment 
did  pass  however,  309  to  86. 

Mr.  GoYER  of  Ohio  then  offiered  an 
r.meudment  to  reuistate  the  excise  tax 
provision  on  radial  tires.  Mr.  Gxrv.^R  felt 
that  small  manufacturers  of  tires  who 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  radials 
might  be  put  out  of  biKiness  now  by  a 
.lood  Oi  radial  tires  at  cheaper  prices.  I 
voted  against  this  amendment  bccnujc 
radial  tires  do  help  conserve  energy  and 
.should  be  utilized  more  fully.  Mr. 
OtnrsR's  amendment  failed  117  to  270. 

Moving  to  the  tax  credit  for  home  in- 
:HUation.  Mr.  Jacobs  introduced  an 
amendment  to  repeal  this  tax  credit.  I 
voted  for  the  Jacobs  amendment  because 
the  energy  savings  resulting  from  insul- 
ation techniques  should  be  an  adequate 
incpntive. 

The  Wylle  amendment  changed  the 
solar  energy  purchase  credit  from  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  $1,000  incurred  to  25 
percent  of  the  first  $8,000.  This  amend- 
ment was  approved  with  my  support  244 
'0  132.  after  it  became  apparent  that 
$8,000  was  tlie  minimum  cost  of  install- 
ing a  solar  energy  unit  in  homes,  includ- 
ing heating  and  cooling  systems.  The 
testimony  of  scientists  who  had  done  ex- 
tensive work  with  solar  energy  systems 
supported  this  formula. 
Trn.E  nr 

Title  IV  concerns  the  Enei-gy  Trust 
iXind,  which  originally  was  to  be  funded 
out  of  the  S-cent  excise  tax  on  gasoline. 
However,  with  the  elimination  of  the  ex- 
cise tax,  funding  became  a  question.  Mr. 
Archer  introduced  an  amendment  to  in- 
sure that  only  the  net  revenues  raised  In 
(he  bill  from  other  taxes  should  be  used 
in  the  trust  fund.  I  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment because  if  this  provision  were  not 
Included,  money  for  the  fund  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  general  revenues,  thus 
increasing  the  Federal  deficit 

I  also  voted  for  the  Steiger  amendment 
to  strike  the  entire  tlUe  IV,  the  Energy 
Trust  Fund.  1  believe  that  there  is  no 
need  for  such  a  separate  fund  because 
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any  programs  should  go 
regular  authorization  and 
process.  Establishment  of 
creases  the  chances  for 
essential  projects.  However 
nient  was  defeated  162  to 

Ms.  Abzug  introduced 
to  insure  that  at  least  25 
Energy  Tnist  funds  should 
and     regional     transit    s; 
amendment  was  .soundly 
240.  I  voted  agaiiLst  it 
no  way  to  adequately  de 
rect  percentage  for  transit 
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left  to  tlie  proper  authoriz 
pi'opriation  committees 
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.   Mr.  Ar.dfER  introduced 
to  title  V  to  allow  .solar 
facturers  a  more  rapid 
expenses  inciu-red  in  order 
into  the  industry.  This  amei 
159  to  247.  and  I  voted 

the  bill  already  aided 

energy  equipment.  I  felt  It 
necessary  and  excessive  to 
creased   WTiteo.T   to 
well. 

Mr.  Green  tlicn  moved 
the  credit  for  recycling 
materials.  I  voted  for  thi! 
along  with  a  majority  of 
because   it    would   be   an 
windfall  to  these  who  are 
business  of  recycling.  TIij 
passed  249  to  170. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate 
offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
recommit  the  bill.  I  voted  _ 
because  the  bill  had  been 
by  amendments  that  it  waj 
comprehensive  energy  pr_ 
tried  to  pass  it  off  as  sucl 
been  deceptive. 

In   addition,   what   r._ 
quota  system  which  could 
tioning  system  without  a 
increase  in  domestic  supp 
the  bill  should  have  been 
committee  to  add  a  v.indf8  II 
provision  for  oil  and  natura 

to  pave  the  way  for 

and  deregulation  of  natura 
a  plowback  provision   to 
profits  tax  would  provide  an 
the  producers  to  further  t: 
tlon  and  development  of 
supplies.  Unfortimately. 
defeated  150  to  270. 

Finally  a  vote  was  taken 
age  of  the  bill  and  in     , 
strong  objections  to  what  . 
original  bill.  I  voted  agalns 
vote  was  291  to  130. 
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BUDGET  CRISIS  IN  NEW 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SC  lEUER 


OF  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  £  seaker,  the 
budget  crisis  in  New  York  Tity  is  caus- 
ing difficult  and  frequer  tly  illogical 
choices  in  determining  wheje  funds  will 
be  spent. 
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to  cut 

In  an 

million. 

that  my 


Currently,  there  Is  a  proriosal 
back  on  senior  citizens  certers 
effort  to  save  an  estimated  $2 
I  beUeve  that  of  all  the  delts 
city  and  our  country  have  a<  cimiulated 
none  takes  precedence  over 
those  who  built  this  great 
parents  and  grandparents. 

Today  in  New  York  a  „. 
citizens  came  together  to 
dismay  at  the  proposed 
critical  service.  I  have 
my  personal  sense  of 
such  cutbacks  are  being 
phrased  in  the  following 

The  seniors   of  our  city 
city  with  their  hard  work, 
their  taxes  and  their  concern 
1  cannot  helieve  that  the 
provide    to    our    Senior 
Senior  Centers  can  now  be 
all   the  Incredible  debts  that 
cumulated — many  of  them  of 
value — our  debt  to  Senior  C 
r,nd  real  and  must  be  paid.  I 
my   support   in   Washington 
state  and  city  leaders  to  ensure 
Citizens  wUl  be  ablel»  hold  out 
tlio'   have  earned  through 
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CHILD  CARE  SCANDAL 
YORK  CITY  EXPOSED— 


fo- 


HON.  MARIO  BIAtGI 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THI:;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElkTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24.  H  75 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speakei .  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  fifth  in  a  seven  part 
series  done  by  the  New  York  Daily  News 
on  the  scandals  associated  w:  th  the  pri- 
vate child  care  agencies  of  New  York 
City. 

Today's  exposg  deals  with 
able  conditions  which  exist 
these  agencies  and  foster 
facilities  designed  to  care 
dren  instead  in  many  cases 
most  heinous  forms  of  abus  j 
children.  This  article  also 
fact  that  foster  parents  instead 
ing  to  find  permanent  home 
children  keep  them  under 
so  they  can  continue  to 
monthly  care  allowances 

This  horrifying  situation  _    _ 
reform.  As  one  of  the  origin^ 

of    the    Child    Abuse    

Treatment  Act.  I  am  appalled 

conditions  exist  and  hope  

visions  of  this  legislation  can 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  Inser 
article    entitled    "Child 
Abound  But  City  Sees  No  Evil 
Child-Care  Horrors  Abound,  bc^  Crrr  Sees 
No  Evn, 
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(By  William  Heflernan  and 

New  York  City  is  tvu-nlngs  its 
thousands  of  children  It  Is  dumj 
laps  of  private  child-care  agencl(  s 
by  assuming  a  handsoff  policy 
physical   and  emotional   abuse, 
and  even  torture  that  many  of 
dren  experience  in  agency-appit>ved 
homes. 

In  fact,  the  city  never  looks  Into  these 
homes  unless  a  problem  develops  md  a  com- 
plaint la  registered.  And  the  s  ate,  which 
Ucenses  each  foster  famUy,  Issqes  llcenae* 
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without  ever  checking  the  foster  family  or 
even  settmg  foot  in  their  home. 

A  three-month  investigation  by  The  News 
has  revealed  that  the  agencies  themselves 
ccndiict  only  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
ja"<ter  I'.omes  into  wh.ich  they  place  the 
ihtmreu. 

At  i:o  time  i.^  a  police  check  requested  by 
ihese  afiencies  to  detei-mlne  vhetlier  foster 
home  applicants  have  cither  a  criminal  or 
child-Rbuse  record. 

Most  foster  pjireiits  treat  their  foster  chil- 
dren well,  hut  many  subject  the  chUdren  to 
beatings,  neglect,  main uUii ion  ond  sexual 
abuse. 

These  homeless  children,  if  was  found. 
I'.ave  become  the  lifeblood  of  these  private 
agencle.",  \vhich  thrive  oi\  the  millions  of 
dollars  the  city  pumps  into  them  each  ye.ir. 
These  agencies  systcmntically  keep  children 
in  their  Jurisdiction  so  that  a  constant  level 
of  government  funding  i.';  maintained. 

Carol  Parry,  hend  of  ihe  city's  Division  of 
Children's  Servir:  ^,  .said  that  while  it  ap- 
pears that  thesf  a.;pncied  are  deliberately 
Iceeping  children  under  their  wing,  her 
agency  Is  powerle.s.s  to  act  because  of  under- 
staffing.  She  said  that  if  she  could  assign 
one  person  to  each  of  the  city'.s  77  childcare 
agencies,  she  could  "double  the  inimber  of 
adoptions  each  year." 

This  extra  manpov.er  would  cost  the  city 
STOO.OOO  a  year.  Ms.  Piirry  said  but  the  sav- 
ings, once  these  children  were  adopted  and 
payments  to  agencies  ended,  would  be  near- 
ly $4  million  a  year. 

City  records  indicate  lliat  a  child  remains 
In  the  care  of  private  agencies  an  a%  erage  oi 
four  to  five  years  before  being  placed  in  an 
adoptive  home  or  .sent  back  to  his  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  take.s  the  city  a 
full  year  less  tu  do  the  same  Job  with  3,000 
difficult-to-place  children  whom  the  pri- 
vate agencies  have  refused  to  care  for  be- 
cause they  are  "Impcssible  to  control."  These 
are  children  kept  in  city-run  shelters  and 
foster  homes. 

Many  agencies  admit  that  they  keep  chU- 
dren much  longer  than  five  years.  Tiie 
Salvation  Army  Foster  Home  and  Adc^tion 
Serried  says  that  the  average  length  of 
stay  for  chUdren  in  foster  homes  is  nine 
years. 

.  And  ^ence-Cbapin  Services  for  Children 
says  that  about  one-fourth  of  its  children 
have  been  "in  care"  from  birth  until  well 
into  their  teens. 

Jane  Edwards,  executive  director  of 
Spence-Chapin,  said  many  of  these  children 
have  not  been  adopted  becavise  "they  are 
black  and  homes  for  black  children  are  very 
dUBcult  to  come  by.  The  best  way  to  get 
these  ChUdren  adopted  is  to  have  their 
foster  parents  adopt  them." 

But  Mrs.  Edwards  conceded  that  most  of 
the  Spence-Chapin  children  have  remained 
with  the  same  foster  parents  with  whom 
they  were  placed  when  they  were  5  years 
old,  without  ever  being  adopted. 

Foster  parents  are  under  no  obligation, 
moral  or  otherwise,  to  adopt.  Nevertheless, 
the  agencies  have  failed  to  persuade  them  to 
do  80— despite  the  fact  that  the  adoption 
subsidy  since  1968  has  been  only  $5  less  than 
the  basic  foster  care  allowance  of  $175  a 
month. 

In  its  Investigation,  The  News  found 
counties.?  instances  of  children  being  mis- 
treated by  their  foster  famUies.  Odessa  Car- 
ilon,  who  worked  as  a  supervisor  for  fiv* 
years  lu  a  private  child  care  agency,  said  she 
has  found  that  "child  abuse  in  foster  homes 
is  fairly  common." 

"Agencies  regularly  u.se  their  poorest  work- 
ers to  find  foster  and  adoptive  homes,"  Mrs. 
Carrion  saUd.  These  workers  have  no  clinical 
eiperience  and,  as  a  result,  th©  agencies 
Often  end  up  with  extremely  pathological  fos- 
ter famUIes  whose  interests  and  energies  are 
wrapped  i:p  m  themselves." 
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Within  the  first  few  months  .she  worked 
for  one  agency,  Mrs.  Carrion  said,  she  clossd 
half  the  foster  homes  In  her  care  because 
she  found  tlie  foster  parents  "unfit." 

"In  some  homes  I  closed,  the  children  were 
not  even  getting  proper  clothing,"  she  said. 

In  one  of  her  foster  homes,  on  Long  Island, 
Mrs.  Carrion  learned  that  a  foster  mother  had 
almost  drowned  her  3-year-old  foster  child. 

"She  took  him  into  .he  bathroom  and  put 
his  head  in  a  tub  of  water  to  puni.sh  Mm 
for  wetting  the  lied,"  she  .said.  "But  she  kept 
his  head  vmder  too  long  and  he  began  floating 
in  the  taathtiih." 

Sli?  s;iid  the  woman  Imrnediatelv  ru-shed 
1he  child  lo  a  l-.o.spital.  where  doctoi-s  re- 
viv:'<t  him. 

In  nr.oilicr  foster  lionie,  Mns.  Carrion  .said 
fotir  .sll)luig    foster  children    were  regularly 
"boptpn  with  strap.s,  sticks  or  anything  their 
fosf  '^r  pareu's  conirt  get  their  hands  on." 
TMBt.\TEKS  ruBLiprrv 

"V.'lien  I  told  the  agency  director  about  tliis 
and  infornitd  her  1  was  closing  the  heme, 
.slie  went  into  a  taiispin.  She  ."-aid  that  at  the 
rate  I  w.^s  goi!>g  I  would  be  closhig  all  of 
her  homes — unless  .she  got  rid  of  me. 

"But  v.hen  I  tiueatcned  to  go  to  the 
now.spapers  about  this,  .she  reluctantly  agreed 
iij  ^,■lo^^e  tlie  home."  Mrs.  Carrion  said,  adding 
that  when  ilie  four  siblings  were  removed 
from  the  home  tliey  were  also  fotind  to  be 
.^iiiilering  froui  malnutrition. 

Airs.  Carrion  said  that  workiiij:  in  the  sys- 
tem for  five  years  convinced  her  that  agen- 
cies regularly  hold  on  to  children  "in  order 
to  maintain  tlieir  financial  exibtence.  If  they 
didnt  have  children  in  care,  they  would  be 
forced  to  either  tap  their  own  re^^ources  or 
go  out  o£  business." 

One  way  to  keep  the  children  is  to  do.  a.=! 
liiile  as  po.ssible  to  rehabilitate  their  par- 
ents. Mrs.  Carrion  said  that  about  one  third 
of  tiie  parents  of  childreji  in  her  pf^enry's  care 
could  have  been  "rehabilitated"  if  efTorts 
had  been  made. 

THi.y  don't  Tuy 

■U'lt  I  don't  know  of  anyone  in  ilie  agency 
V.  ho  ever  tried,''  she  said. 

"My  agency  director  once  asked  me  why 
I  was  worrying  about  these  kids,  since  they 
weren't  my  own  and  were  never  going  to 
amuiuii  to  mucli,"  she  recalled.  She  said  I 
was  acting  like  I  v.as  dealing  with  dukes  and 
c<nnits  and  that  I  should  Just  place  them  lu 
foster  homes  and  forget  them." 

The  News  also  spoke  to  16-year-old  Diane, 
who  has  lived  iit  four  foster  homes  since  she 
was  3.' 

■When  she  was  6,  the  foster  parents  she 
had  been  living  with  for  four  years  suddenly 
expressed  an  Interest  in  adopting  her. 

"But  the  agency  wouldn't  let  them  do  it,*' 
Diane  said.  They  told  me  it  was  because  I 
was  Protestant  and  my  foster  parents  were 
Catholic  and  they  didn't  want  me  being 
adopted  by  a  Catholic  famUy." 

Diane  said  the  agency  immediately  de- 
cided to  move  her  to  another  foster  home. 

"They  Just  pulled  me  out."  Diane  said.  I 
didn't  want  to  leave  but  they  forced  me  to, 
and  after  that  I  didn't  care  If  I  was  ever 
adopted." 

Diane  .said  slie  was  sent  to  another  foster 
family.  And  then,  a  year  later,  she  was  moved 
to  yet  another  foster  home.  There,  she  said, 
her  life  became  a  "nightmare." 

"My  foster  father  used  to  hit  m«  wltb  a 
leather  belt  on  the  back  of  my  legs.  It  didn't 
take  much  to  get  him  to  do  it.  He  seemed 
to  like  doing  it. 

"And  my  foster  moiher  used  to  take  pots 
and  liit  me  on  the  head  and  ptUl  my  hair.  I 
was  even  afraid  to  tell  anybody.  I  thought 
if  I  did  they  would  really  get  me." 

SHE  aVNB   AWAT 

La-st  \  ear  Diane  decided  slie  could  take  the 

!ib':.e  r.o  longor  rinti  •:,,■  nn  uvpv  from  her 
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foster  home.  It  took  seven  years  to  gather 
the  cotu-age  to  run  away,  she  said,  and  when 
she  telephoned  her  caseworker  she  said  she 
would  "keep  on  runjiing"  if  she  wasn't  moved 
to  another  home. 

Another  child.  lo-y-ar-oTd  Betty,  had  lived 
v.ith  her  fostT  parents  from  the  time  she 
\.-ft3  3.  V/lien  Betty  -vas  7.  her  i-eal  mother 
lemarrled  and  signed  a  .-surrender  furni.  niwk- 
ii>.g  her  ISfjally  free  for  adoption. 

Bill  her  foster  parents  could  not  afford  to 
:>tlopt  her  and  ihe  afjency  never  bothered 
to  tell  them  about  the  avallabtliry  of  adop- 
tion subsidies. 

I.a?t  year,  the  auenc>  pulled  Betf  out  of 
ler  home,  saying  that  her  foster  parents. 
v.i\o  were  in  their  late  50s.  could  no  longer 
adequately  care  for  her.  The  agency  then  put 
her  lu  a  group  home  with  seven  other  girls. 
Within  eight  months  she  was  falling  in 
school  for  the  first  time  Ui  her  life. 

SIX  GFT  PRECNANT 

Tlie  girl's  foster  parents  reported  that 
there  was  very  little  food  In  the  group  home 
and  that  because  of  lax  supen-lsion  roost  of 
the  girls  had  taken  to  the  streets  and  be- 
come involved  with  sex  and  drugs.  .Six  of 
them  became  pregnant. 

When  Informed  of  The  News'  fludlugs,  of- 
ficials in  the  citys  Di\ision  of  ChUdren's 
Services  could  do  little  but  express  despair 
over  their  iiuibihty  to  control  private  agen- 
cies. 

"We're  like  the  blind  leading  the  bllnd." 
one  division  supervisor  .said.  "We  have  only 
enough  person  ncl  to  visit  each  agency  once 
a  yenr,  and  we  never  pet  inside  an  agency 
foster  home  unle.-s  we  rccei\e  a  report  that 
a  problem  exists. 

"Unfortunately,"  ilie  supervisor  added,  "we 
usually  learn  of  those  problems  only  if  the 
agency  reports  it.  If  they  do  not,  we  .simply 
never  know  it  happened. 

"AccountabUity.  as  far  as  these  kids  are 
concerned.  Is  only  a  word."  the  supervisor 
said.  "It  has  never  existed  in  fact  and,  if 
things  continue  on  as  they  are.  it  nev^r  will." 


TROTFCTING  AMERICAN  WORKERS 
SEEKING  JOBS 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OF   PENKSYLVAMIA 

T.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  197S 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  situation  arose  in 
my  State  of  Permsylvanla  In  relation  to 
a  $167  niiUion  conti-act  for  235  Amtrak 
rail  cars.  The  initial  report  Indicated  the 
entire  order  was  going  to  a  West  Germau 
concern  instead  of  American  producers. 
While  my  investigation  revealed  the  ini- 
tial Information  to  be  less  than  the  full 
story,  I  beUeve  Members  of  this  body 
should  keep  a  waiy  eye  on  all  contract- 
ing: in  the  future  Involving  taxpayer 
funds,  since,  as  I  understand  our  efforts 
here,  our  objective  is  to  decrease  unem- 
ployment, reduce  welfare  rolls,  and  cut 
inflation. 

What  better  way  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, Mr.  Speaker,  than  giving  bids 
by  federally  subsidized  corporations  to 
American  builders  and  producers,  even 
if  the  price  is  somewhat  higher  than 
labor  costs  in  foreign  lands? 

I  am  con\1nced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
protecting  American  workers  seeking 
jobs  we  cannot  only  reach  our  objectives 
but  cut  Government  costs  by  cutting 
unemployment    compensation,     welfare 
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and  public  service  Job  costs  at  a  price 
far  below  what  It  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  to  require  accepting  domes- 
tic bids  somewhat  above  those  of  foreign 
producers. 


SUPER  SLURPER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  -J  HK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRtSENl  ATXVKJS 

Tuesday.  Jmie  24.  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  cur- 
rent issue  of  Agricultural  Research,  a 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrlcultm-e,  describes  some  important 
1-e.search  being  conducted  at  the  North- 
em  Regional  Research  Laboratorv  in 
my  hometown  of  Peoria,  HI. 

Scientists  there  have  developed  a  .sub- 
.stance  known  a.«;  h  ".super  simper,"  a  re- 
marKable  chemical  compound  which  ha.s 
the  capacity  to  absorb  2.000  times  Its 
weight  of  water. 

Development  of  tlie  substance  hus  im- 
portant implications  for  areas  as  dis- 
parate as  .soil  erosion  and  diaper  manu- 
iactiulng.  I  want  to  congratulate  tlie 
scientists  at  the  Northern  Laboratory. 
and  so  that  my  colleagues  may  be  more 
familiar  with  the  important  work  they 
are  doing.  I  include  the  article  at  th's 
point  in  the  Record: 

Supm  Siii^Phii:  Compoijnp  With  a  Si:itr 
THiHsr 

A  new  su|Hr  sliiip«r  l8  expected  to  inren. 
sify  the  Interest  of  indiistry,  agrlciiiture,  HJid 
scieuce.  Besides  havinK  a  potentially  \wetul 
•split  persouallty."  the  new  generation 
slurper  ran  absorb  2.<H)0  times  iis  weieht 
of  dlstUlecl  water.  ^ 

The  new  sluiper  represents  the  third  re- 
search generation  of  a  family  of  waier- 
laboratory  starch  prodiicts  discovered  at  the 
Northern  Reglonnl  Research  Laboratory.  Pe- 
oria. 111.  ' 

A  first  geiieration  sUirper  earned  the  fam- 
ily name  by  absorbing  300  times  its  weiKlit 
of  water.  A  member  of  the  second  generati<5u 
confirmed  the  family  trait  by  absorbing  1.400 
times  Its  weight  of  water,  half  in  30  seconds 
and  mosi  of  it  In  10  minutes. 

Super  slurpers.  chemically  idetitified  i»3 
hydrolized  starcb-polyacrylonitri'e  graft  co- 
polymers, are  under  study  by  ARS  chemists 
M.  Ollidene  Weaver,  George  P.  Panl«.  Neil  W. 
Taylor,  and  William  M.  Doane  and  engineer 
Edward  B.  Bagley,  at  the  Northern  Labora- 
f<iry.  With  other  scientists  In  ARS,  State  ex- 
periment stations  and  industry,  thev  are 
studying  slurpers  as  absorbents,'  ihick'ening 
agents.  ?.nd  sou  additives. 

The  researchers  are  providing  information 
and  samples  In ,  response  to  requests  from 
Europe  and  Japan  as  well  as  aU  parta  of  the 
United  States.  Super  slurper  has  caught  the 
attention  of  manuf acttirers  of  products  from 
dlapowble  diapera  and  JUtty  Utter  to  soU 
eondlttoners  and  seed  coattngs.  More  than 
50  potential  applications  have  surfaced  in 
several  hundred  letters  of  Inquiry  that  have 
been  received  by  scientists  at  the  Northern 
Laboratory. 

Super  slurper  ni  has*  "spUt  personality" 
buUt  In  by  mechanical  treatment.  It  la  a 
Uboratory  specimen  produeed  In  test  tube 
quanUtlea  by  Dr.  Bagtoy  and  Dr.  Taylor  m 
basic  studies  that  bats  been  aimed  at  learn- 
ing what  makes  a  slurper  and  how  to  con- 
trol It. 

Unlike  earlier  slurpers— which  disperse  In 
*ater  to  form  geU  that  are  difficult  to  pour^ 
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slurper  III  diusolves,  and  the 
like  water.  It  easily  penetrates 
materials  as  cloth  and  sand, 
tion   dries   and   Is   aged   or 
slurp«r  III  reverts  to  the  Ibm 
forms  gel  dispersions  when 
again.  Slurper  III  studies  she 
a  slurper  witii  a  selected  ca 
2.000  times  its  weif,-ht  of  wa 

Pilling  requests  lor  researcli 
Weaver  and  Dr.  Panta  regul 
ers  that,  absorb  700  to  800  ri.. 
of  water  cr  55  times  their  weif.' 
urine.   (.Simiilutcd  urine  conti 
nuiunesium  suifui*  and  calc 
water. )     Against    iires.-,nie 
raused  by  gravity,  these  sl.n.. 
40   limes    i.iie   urine   absdiptii 
iellulo.se  lilM-Ts. 

Cellnlcse  is  the  ninin  r.bs< 
dispo.sable  aiapers,  bed  pnds, 
surfs  ical  Nponue.s.  Shortaj-es  a 
of  ceiltilcse  are  Increasing  ill 
ab.iorbent.s  thai  cost  less.  i<bs 
hp.ve  Ifsa  bulk.  Bulky  niaeriii 
iciii';  in  se-Aiii^e  dii^posal. 

W)i8t  .-ibtput  co.st.S;'  Estinifiti 
(•;irn   .starch    at    8   conts   a 
Vi.-gll  E.  t5<ihn.s  esliniatfs  that 
could  be  made  for  less  tlian  20 
ill  a  plimi.  'vith  n  cnpacitv  of  5 
a  yt  :ir. 

Dry  .super  .sluiper  can  be  ii 
iliin.  i-iushifiiv  niil.s;  flake.s 
When  a  film  takes  up  water, 
a  sheet  of  gel  but  retaln.s  i 
PUms  f  f  the  original  slurper. 
limes  their  weight  of  watf-r. 
times  in  sunace  area. 

Oel  sheets  contract  and  be 
in  dilute  acif?.  They  expand  a| 
»:kali  ^olutidu. 

Coatinii.s  with  the^e  prop* 
formed  on  sand  f;iaiiis.  suhw 
iugs,  all  kinds  of  natural  ; 
fibers. h:eeds.  and  other  niateiial 
absorbent  properties  would  li: 
per  slurper  lan  be  added  in 
portions  for  ditterent  efiects  I. 
porous  material.s  like  cloth  or 
Only  1  percent  oi  the  sUtr 
.'•and)  is  needed  to  bind  spnd  1 
to  be  tised  for  molds  In  metal 
Bagley  says.  As  little  as  0.1  ^ 
hold  sandy  soil  surfaces  agait 
slon.  In  either  situation,  slur] 
would  absorb  and  holt!  moif 
Mind  alone. 

Super  slurper  Increased  w.it 
pacity  of  sand  and  greatly  en 
growth  of  oats  planted  in  it  . 
tests  at  Iowa  State  University 
Ham  D.  Shrader,  professor  of 
ment,  compared  the  growth  of 
and  In  a  mixture  of  1  part  s 
parts  sand.  He  saturated  and 
both  the  sand  and  the  mixttir 
he  .seeded  the  oats. 

Tlie  sand  retained  only  24 
compared  with  317  grams  of 
the  sand-slurper  mixture.  Oats 
died  14  days  after  seeding.  Th( 
weighed  0.03  gram.  By  contra.st 
slurper-treated   sand   lived    11 
dying  25  days  after  seeditig.  T\\ 
weighed  0.32  grsm. 

Dr.  Bhrader  is  among  more 
entlsts  In  agriculture  and  othir 
who  have  obtained  research  sa; 
per  slurper  from  the  Northern 
Other  scientists  are  obtaining 
General  Mills  Chemicals.  Inc. 
General  Mills,  one  of  five 
have  licensed  a  super  slurper 
cation  (Serial  No.  456,911),  is 
pUer  of  developmental  quantitl^ 
sorbent. 

Super  slurpers  are  a  branch 
<jif  starch  graft  copolymers  on 
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R.  Rus.sell,  now  chief  of  cereal 
search,    started    research    at 
Laboratory   early    in   the    1960 
acrylonltrile  to  starch  were  _ 
sively  by  Dr.  Russell,  chemists 
gllemeli   and   Robert   C.   Burr, 
Rist.  now  retired,  and  others. 
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M5:mo  to  government 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FIJHER 


or   VIHOINIA 

lUE  HOUbE  OF 

Tuesday.  June  24. 
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Ml-.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Kerbec,    president   of   OutpiJ 
Corp..  recently  provided  me 
to    G.nei iiment    leaders 
economy.  I  am  inserting  it  i 
CRD  in  order  to  bring  it  to  thi 
of  my  colleagues: 

Alt.MO    TO    Govvr.NMENT 

Top   government   officials  are 
Mie  ifce.s-'ion  is  e/icliJiK.  Their  bi| 
for    tl.is   belief   is   the   drop   in 
J'his  is  .'.  trcmeiirtou.>-ly  dangeroii  ? 
\v.-\ir;inted  by  the  lacts.  The  follo\}l 
•'huw  wl.v  this  is  true. 

Total    fact.ory   Inventories   for 
about   »150  bUllon.  inventories 
••«1.I5    billion   hi   April    (0.8':). 
nnirh  oi  a  blre  but  this  is  otUy 
iJiitK  of  this  misleading  statistic 
billion  drop  in  inventory  must  h 
to  a  drop  of  $1.5  billion  in  back 
sales  whii-h  have  declined  seven 
It  row.  Eistutially,  this  means  thai 
(ontlnue  while   inventories  are 
Hud  there  Is  a  lonij  way  to  go 
order.--  for  fHci«r\  s<K)ds  went  up 
lion  in  April,  all  of  this  iticrease 
shipmtiits  (see  Article  li   of  soo 
been  ordered  months  before  or 
of    machine    tools    twelve   or 
previously. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  _ 
in    these   figures    when   sales   ar 
taster  than  inventorie;;.  Assuring 
recession  is  bottoming  out  base  1 
ni;ures  obsctires  the  real  sltuatioi 
to  actions  or  lack  of  actions  tha 
on  false  information.  There  Is  a 
that  we  are  heading  into  anothei 
pression.  In  the  1930s  when  d 
down  prices  went  down.  This  is 
ing  in  the  1973-75  Cost  Push 
flatlon /reces.sion.    Energy    prices 
trolled  by  a  foreign  monopoly  » 
artificially  pegged  which  puts  an 
price  bottom  on  all  products 
industries  requiring  large  amoudts 
natural    gas   and  oil.   Add   to   th  s 
pandea    profit    margins    generati  d 
basic   industries  whose   prices 
while  demand  declines  and  you  ._ 
plosive  situation  that  drains  awa  r 
ing  power   by   inflation  and  wor{er 
Most  workers  are  not  receiving 
that  equal  infiatiou  so  the  e> 
come  progressively  worse  in 
tmemployment   and   higher   budget 
unless  pricing  actions  are  taken 
Industries  and  programs  Instituted 
crease  consumer  buying  power. 

I  bellve  the  people  should  be  toU 
and  strongly  recommend  all  mean  i 
to  see  that  there  Is  a  national  s 
the  real  facts.  The  great  tragedy 
false  optimism  breeds  an  attitude 
poses  needed  pricing  actions  and 
that   will   restore  consumer  bu 
One  victim  of  this  attitude  was 
the  *5  billion  job  program.  It  is 
to    overemphasize    the   political 
consequences  a8.sociated  with  oui 
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June  24,  1975 

sting  economy  and  It  Is  worsening  dally.  Also 
many  people  are  buying  stocks  and  making 
other  financial  commitments  based  on  this 
tvpe  of  slanted  news. 
Sincerely, 

M.\TTHE',v  J.  KEUurf,  President. 

[F;:.:i;  (lie  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  3,  19751 
Article  1 

Pactory  Orders  Post  Biggest  Rise  ik  Ovsai 
20  Yeaus — Increase  m  April  Was  6.4  Per- 
cent; lN\'ENTORY  Pall  CoNriNxrED;  Oreen- 
sp.^N  Is  Optimistic 

Washington. — ^New  ordei-s  for  factory 
goods  showed  their  sharpest  rise  In  more 
than  20  years  In  April,  and  inventories  con- 
tinued to  Shrink  sub-stantially,  the  govern- 
ment reported. 

Bookings  for  munufftcturcd  products  in- 
creased 6.4';;.  in  April  to  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed $78.59  billion,  up  $4.71  billion  from 
March,  when  orders  had  fallen  $2.26  billion, 
or  3%.  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. April's  rebound  was  the  steepest  since 
December  1954 "s  7.3 '.',:  rise. 

The  strong  report  on  factory  orders  came 
as  the  chief  WTilte  House  economist  told 
Congress  that  the  economic  outook  Is  brlght- 
tnlng.  "We  are  secirig  fairly  clear  evidence 
that  the  recession's  forces  arc  spent."  Alan 
Greenspan,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Adi-isers,  told  u  hearing 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Commiitce. 

The  economic  outlook  for  the  next  six 
months,  Mr.  Greenspan  said,  "isn't  pessi- 
mistic at  all."  He  said  business  inventory 
reductivns  are  going  faster  than  expected, 
and  cons7imer  spending,  except  for  eii'ns,  Iv 
holding  jip  better  th  a  a  forecast. 

INVENXOElliS  CONTRACrkJI 

The  Commerce  Department  report  showed 
that  ln\entories  of  manufacturers  con- 
tracted $1.15  billion,  or  0.8'^,  In  April  to 
an  adjusted  $150.04  billion.  The  decline,  the 
largest  since  May  1958's  1.1^5,  drop,  is  the 
second  in  a  row,  following  March's  0.5%  de- 
crease. The  last  time  Inventories  fell  for  two 
consecutive  montlis  was  in  July-August  1971. 
A  drop  in  inventories  is  a  healthy  sign  for 
the  economy,  as  it  portends  expanded  pro- 
duction to  replace  the  depleted  stocks. 

A  9.7%  sprurt  in  orders  for  durable  goods 
contributed  most  to  the  rise  in  overall  fac- 
tory bookings.  The  durable  increase,  which 
was  little  changed  from  an  i^iitial  estimate 
made  12  days  earlier,  reflected  big  boosts  in 
orders  for  electrical  machinery,  autos  and 
parts,  and  primary  metals.  Bookings  for 
nondurables  rose  3.3'.;.  in  April  following 
Harch'a  1.9%  slide. 

Shipments  rose  in  April  for  the  first  time 
since  last  August,  climbing  4',i  to  an  ad- 
Justed  $80.14  biUion.  It  was  the  biggest  In- 
crease  since  August  1972'8  4.3%  gain. 

TTNFILLED  ORDERS  PELL 

Unfilled  orders  continued  to  decline,  a.i 
shipments  outpaced  new  orders  again.  The 
backlog  dropped  1.3",.  for  the  seventh  de- 
cline in  a  row. 

In  his  nppDaranec  on  Capitol  HUl,  Mr. 
Greenspan  said  the  main  reason  for  the  Im- 
proved outlook  is  the  unexpected  strength 
in  consumer  spending.  As  a  result  of  this 
strength  and  the  further  reduction  in  Inven- 
tories, the  Pord  administration's  Just-revteed 
economic  forecast  for  1976  Is  somewhat 
hrlghter  than  that  originally  made  in  Feb- 
niary. 

lu  presenting  revised  budget  estimates  last 
rritfay,  the  administration  predicted  the 
economy's  decline  this  year  will  be  slightly 
sharper  than  forecast  in  February  but  the  ex- 
pected recovery  in  1979  will  be  a  bit  more 
rdgoroua  than  originalty  predicted. 

Mr.  Greenspan  and  James  Lynn,  director 
pt  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
both  reiterated  Whlt«  Rouse  arguments 
against  additional  actions  by  Congress  th»t 
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would  Increase  federal  spending  and  budget 
deficits.  "When  this  economy  gets  moving." 
Mr.  Greenspan  cautioned,  "we  don't  "know 
how  much  momentum  there  is."  He  said  eco- 
nomic growth  in  1977  could  be  considerably 
stronger  than  the  6.5%  assumed  in  admin- 
istration projections. 


Comment:  The  basic  definition  lor  New 
Orders  according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is: 

Shipments  current  mohth-r(imfilled  or- 
ders/current month — unfilled  orders/prior 
month )=-New  Orders — as  defined  in  the 
above  article. 

Shipments  are  based  on  orders  received 
ui  Sdme  prior  time.  If  current  and'  prior 
ordes  are  both  minus  (as  in  the  above 
article)  it  means  shipments  are  what  im- 
proved-— not  new  orders  or  new  sales.  Par 
from' this  being  good  news  it  is  bad  in  that 
shipments  ate  up  0.8%  in  Inventories  but 
actual  sales  declined  1.3',r.  Again  it  is  a  case 
'  of  sales  dropping  greater  than  inventories. 

"I'here  is  great  potential  for  disaster  in 
this  situation.  Although  worker  layoS's.  in 
general  are  a  lagging  indicator  there  Is  a 
point  where  they  become  a  cause.  That  is. 
at  some  point  their  contributicn  to  lost  pur- 
chasing power  starts  another  sales  decIUie 
which  leads  to  more  layoffs  and  the  process 
feeds  upon  Itself.  If  this  process  continues 
long  enough  a  point  can  be  reached  where 
there  is  no  return.  The  resources  needed  to 
fix  that  kind  of  economic  situation  will  re- 
quire more  resources  than  the  government 
can  produce.  When  this  happens  the  eco- 
nomic system  can  break  down  in  terms  of 
feeding -and  housing  urban  groups  which 
could  lead  to  a  number  of  levels  of  antisocial 
and  criminal  acts.  Certainly,  the  people 
should  be  given  the  full  story  with  equal 
emphasis  on  botli  the  good  and  bad  new?. 

Arxici£    2 

(From  tlie  Wall  Street  Jouriu^l,  Apr.  28.  1976) 

Mac  HiNE -Tool  Orders  iv  March  Accelerated 

27  Percent — Despite  Rise  Prom  PtBRtiARy, 

Lkvel  Remainkd  Sluggish,  Sharplv  Tr.\il- 

ING  1974 

Machine-tool  orders  in  Match  rose  27*^^. 
'rom  February,  but  they  remain  extremely 
sluggish,  producers  of  the?e  key  capital  goods 
report. 

Most  producers  continue  to  eat  Into  back- 
logs, as  new  orders  total  well  under  half  the 
current  shipping  rate.  Some  machine-tool 
sales  e.xecutives  report  a  rise  in  inquiries,  but 
customers  still  are  very  reluctant  to  commit 
themselves  to  make  purchases. 

March  orders  for  all  types  of  machine  foo7s 
rose  to  $79.4  million  from  February's  dismal 
$62.6  million,  but  they  remained  only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  exceptionally  high  $321.1 
million  of  a  year  earlier,  according  to  Nation- 
al Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  figures. 

Orders  for  lathes,  grinders,  machining  cen- 
ters, milling  machines,  boring  mills  and  other 
machines  to  shape  metal  by  cutting  totaled 
$62.1  million  tn  March,  up  33%  from  $46.7 
million  in  February,  but  were  only  a  fraction 
of  the  $254.3  million  booked  a  year  earlier. 
the  aissoclation  reported. 

March  orders  for  metal-forming  press  and 
other  machines  to  shape  metal  with  pressure 
rose  8.5%.  to  $17.3  million  from  $16  million 
in  February.  In  liaicb  1074  order*  totaled 
$66.8  million,  the  association  said. 

CANCELXATIONS     CONTIMtlED      RICH 

Machine-tool-order  cancellations  contln- 
tied  relatively  high  in  March,  totaling  $40.8 
mUlion.  That  was  down  from  $55.4  million  In 
February,  which  included  a  big  foreign  can- 
cellation, but  was  nearly  twice  the  more  typi- 
cal $23.6  million  of  March  1974.  Cancellations 
nearly  doubled  last  October  from  the  Sep- 
tember rate,  and  have  remained  high  for  five 
consecutive  months. 
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Many  producers  believe  the  high  cancel- 
lation period  Is  nearly  over,  however.  They 
think  their  current  order  backlogs  are  rela- 
tively firm. 

"We  see  the  order  declines  and  order  can- 
cellations bottoming  out,  and  we  look  for 
a  gradual  upturn  this  summer,"  said  W.  Paul 
Cooper,  president  of  Acme-Cleveland  Corp. 
"We're  currently  living  off  our  backlog,  but 
this  appears,  from  every  indication,  to  be 
quite  firm."  he  added. 

The  sharpest  cutbacks  In  ordering  have 
come  from  the  auto  industry  and  from  email 
Jobs  shops,  machine-tool  producers  say. 

"The  smaU  job  shop  customers  aren't  or- 
dering." said  P.  A.  O'Reilly,  vice  president 
of  HoudaiUe  Industries  Inc..  BuflTalo.  "They 
are  always  the  first  to  go  down  in  a  reses- 
£ion  and  the  last  to  come  up  again  when  the 
economy  recovers."  he  added. 

On  the  other  hand,  "some  of  the  larger. 
more-Uquid  companies  are  continuing  to 
order  under  their  capital-spending  pro- 
grams." Mr.  O'ReUly  said.  "In  general,  the 
newer,  more-sophisticated  and  better-pro- 
ductivity machines  are  continuing  to  sell 
better  than  the  standard  machines,"  he 
i^dded. 

INCREASE    IN    ACTIVITV 

"We  have  noted  some  increase  in  quota- 
lion  activity  hi  quit*  a  number  of  areas." 
said  George  J.  Becker,  vice  president  of 
Gidings  &  Lewis  Inc..  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 
"But  we  don't  expect  *juylng  of  machine 
tools  to  Improve  appreciably  untU  late  in  the 
third  quarter,"  he  added. 

Eventually,  the  higher  investment  tax 
credit  should  shake  loose  some  additional 
orders,  machine-tool  executives  believe.  But 
there  probably  wont  be  a  major  upturn 
until  metal-working  companies  see  aii  in- 
crease in  their  own  business. 

The  factory-utilization  rate,  which  many 
machine-tool  executives  say  is  fairly  closel;/ 
related  to  machine-tool  ordering,  was  at 
only  68.3'.}.  in  the  fir-t  quarter,  the  lowest 
level  on  record,  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  In  1974'*  fourth  quarter  fac- 
tories operated  at  75.7%  of  capacity,  and  the 
l-rcvious  low  Wis  72.5';.  tn  IVSS's  second 
quarter. 

Machine-tool  shipments  continued  strong 
in  March.  rUing  13%  to  $244  million  from 
February's  $216.6  niUllon,  according  to  the 
association.  In  March  1974  machine-tool 
shipments  totaled  $176.9  million. 

Industry  backlogs  were  reduced  again  In 
March,  for  the  seventh  consecutive  month. 
Unfilled  orders  as  of  March  31  totaled  $2.13 
bUlk>n.  down  from  $2.30  bUlion  a  month  ear- 
lier and  a  high  of  $2.82  billion  at  the  end  of 
August  1974.  according  to  the  association's 
figures. 

That  backlog  still  exceeds  1974  Industry 
shipments,  but  It  Isn't  equally  distributed 
among  producers  nor  among  product  lines 
of  each  producer.  Some  layoffs  hate  al- 
ready taken  place,  particularly  among  engi- 
neering  personnel. 

COM.<>Ai(ATIVE  N£*  ORDERS  FOR  MEfAL-Cff  TINC 
MACHINES 


Maidi  197S 


Fetmafy 
1975 


Marck  1S74 


Domestic $51,200,000    $40,900,000  CIS. SSO  000 

F««»g" ■    10.$00l000        5.750.000      31.7011000 

Total 62. 100. 000      46. 650, 000    254,250.000 

S-montti  loM  for  1975:  $17S,500,o6br»or  1974Ti597!aMOI  ~ 


NW  ORDERS  FOR  MCTAl-FORMING  MACHINES 


Oomtslie $13,150,000    $14450,000    JS6.«00,000 

Foreign ..      4,150,000       5,500.000      10,000,000 


ToU. 


17.300.000      15.950.000     CCIKI.OOO 


3-ir«ntb  toUi  for  1975:  $48,800,000:  lor  1974:  $154,350,000. 
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SHIPMENTS   OF  MtTAKUTTING  MACHINLS 


:)0>.>eslic $147,500,000  $124,600,000  $111,050,000 

r-Jieicii 31.450.000      27.3C0,tC0      I8,2fO,COO 


1ol4l 178. 9M),  000    151.900,000    129, 100,  W) 

..•i  toial  lot  1975:  451,200,000;  tof  1974:  $309,2!>n. 


SHIPMEr41S  OF  METAL-FORMI'iG  MACHINES 


Ooiiiestic $52.  SnO,  000    $53,  BOO.  000    $40  800.  Omi 

•  <""!i|!ii.-- 12.250.000      ll.050,U(Ki        6,800,000 


ToU. (i5,050.000      M, 650,000      47,6n0,00<l 

3-nioiith  loUl  for  197j:  18^.500,000;  tnr  H74:  $124,050,000. 

Comment :  "Machine  Tool  Orders  In  March 
Accelerated  27',t."  Instills  a  raise  sense  of  op- 
timism. Actually  thl.s  article  shnuld  have  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  (1)  orders  for  ma- 
chine tools  are  down  abotit  75 "«  compared 
to  Man-h  1974  and  (2)  the  factory  utiliza- 
tion rate  was  6S:3'o  in  the  first  quarter 
which  WB.S  the  lowest  on  record.  The  real 
tragedy  in  that  government  leaders  quote  this 
kind  oi  news  a.s  a  reason  for  not  taking  Ac- 
tions that  will  increase  spending  (>c.wer  und 
Jobo. 

Machine  tool  orders  include  shipments 
which  were  ordered  anywhere  fi-om  6  to  24 
months  ago.  This  indicator  .shows  that  based 
on  an  assumed  one  year  delivery  cycle,  March 
1976  machine  tool  shipment.K  could  be  down 
by  75',.  This  also  could  liiUi-wte  h  miu-h 
weaker  economy  In  1976. 


NBC  BLASTED  AT  RCA  ANNUAL 
MEETING 


HON.  LARRY  MCDONALD 

OF   CLORdlA 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  of  bias  of  the  news 
networks  has  been  a  concern  for  some 
time.  The  organization.  Accuracy  in 
Media,  Inc.,  has  been  working  to  try  and 
Insure  that  some  balance  is  restored. 
Recently.  AIM  succeeded  in  getting  a  res- 
olution before  the  RCA  stockholders' 
meeting  as  to  the  matter  of  bias  in  news 
reporting.  The  report  of  this  meeting,  as 
contained  In  the  AIM  Report  for  May 
1975.  follows: 

NBC  Blasted  at  RCA  Annual  Meeting 

RCA  chairman  Robert  SarnofI  and  NBC 
chairman  Julian  Goodman  had  their  ears 
burned  for  forty-five  minutes  at  the  annual 
RCA  shareholders'  meetmg  on  May  6.  Suc- 
cessive speakers  suppcvted  the  AIM  resolu- 
tion proposing  the  envloyment  of  an  om- 
budsman by  NBC.  Tbey  charged  that  NBC 
bad  been  alow  in  responding  to  complaints 
of  lopsided  and  inaccurate  programs  and  had 
been  unwUimg  to  take  corrective  action.  The 
q>e«kflr8  clt«d  examples  of  failures  to  report 
Important  news,  such  ■•  commimlst  atroci- 
ties in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  chugged 
NBC  with  pervasive  bias  which  favored  Amer- 
ica's enemies  and  domestic  critics  of  our 
economic  and  political  system.  The  speakers 
were  brutaUy  frank,  pulling  no  punches. 
They  were  entbusiasUcaUy  applauded  by  the 
audience,  which  numbered  about  1600. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  listened  stolcaUy  and  said  Ut- 
Ue.  He  asked  Julian  Goodman,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  NBC 
to  respond  to  the  crltldsms.  but  Mr.  Good- 
man also  bad  little  to  say  except  to  claim 
that  NBC  was  proud  of  Its  objectivity  and  ac- 
curacy. He  denied  that  there  was  any  need 
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for  an  ombudsman  to  hanAe 
saying  this  was  being  prope  ly 
the  executives  of  NBC. 

The  AIM  resolution   won 
shareholders  owning  2,768,090 
cent  of  t)i«  total  outstandln 
:i  per  ceiu  niiulmum  require  I 
i->  place  the  re.solution  l>efore 
ers  again  next  year.  At  the  ci 
BCA   sharei*.    nearly    $50    mi 
.stock  was  voied  for  the  AIM  i 

This  represents  a  signlflcau 
for  AIM.  We  did  not  anticipat 
po£al  would  be  accepted  on  t 
we  are  highly  pleaded  to  h8v 
»  Ifirge  measure  of  support, 
er.s  Biitoxnatlcally  give  their 
agement,  and  they  pay  little.  11 
to  the  resohnioiiR  they  are  a.s 
It  .seems  .safe  to  say  tliut  m( 
million  votes  cast  against  t 
1  ion  were  probably  of  this 
(•iher  ao  million  sliare.s  were 

It  seems  likely  that  our  reso|ut 
additional   .support   if    it   is 
shareholders  again,  and  RfA 
!iot  be  looki)ig  forviird  10  ;i 
j'^Hi-'s  discussion. 


ir 


le 


he   support  ot 
shares,  6.1  per 
well  over  the 
to  permit  us 
lie  sharehold- 
■rent  value  of 
ion    worth    of 
■solution, 
moral  victory 
that  our  pro- 
first  try,  and 
received  such 
)st  sharehold- 
•oxles  to  man- 
any,  attention 
.«■(!  to  vote  on. 
It  of  the  .'51. 6 
AIM  resohi- 
. .  and  an- 
ot  even  voted, 
ion  will  gain 
.U   before   the 
will  certainly 
t-rnn  of  thi.s 
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We  iiave  already  aeen  sonu 
lectK  irom  o\ir  resolution.  In 
the    S«curiti«-.s    Bi;d    Exchang  ? 
ref  uc-ed  to  permit  RCA  to  omi 
from    its   pro.iy    material, 
riedly  issued  a  statement  .seiv 
"operating  policies"  or  code  o 

This  wa.s  a  significant  sttp 
is  what  they  said  about  acci 
rectlons: 

'"Factual  accuracy  in  our  1 
is  a  primary  goal  of  NBC  Ne' 
claiming  significant  errors  of 
by  NBC  New.s  staff  should  he 
sidered.  If  such  an  error  of  u 
is  made  by  an  NBC  reporter 
corrected  on  a  timely  basl.s,  sufh 
should  be  made  on  tiie  air 
sible." 

The  new  cede  ai!>fj  stipuh 
identified  sources  should  be  1 
we  have  reat-on  to  be  convin 
curacy  of  the  Information  ai; 
ity  is  clearly  necessary  to  prot4;t 

We  have  already  had  occasl^ 
rules  in  complaints  made  to  _ 
that  you  bear  them  in   niln< 
them  in  any  correspondence 
with  tlie  network  where  they 

A  second  beneficial  effort  of 
Is  the  designation  by  NBC  of 
D.  Raub,  Vice  President  and 
eral  Attorney,  to  handle  AIM 

This  appears  to  be  a  respons 
made  by  Reed  Irvine,  AIM's 
RCA  meeting  that  NBC  was 
spending  to  complaints  and  ii 
who  was  responsible  for  hand 
Irvine  described  the  difficult] 
countered  In  getting  responses 
noted  that  in  one  case  it 
and  twenty  days  to  get  a 
NBC  owned-anj-operated 
Ington,  D.C.,  about  a  one-sld^ 
the  Black  Panthers.  More  rci 
over  five  weeks  to  get  NBC 
complaint  about  statements 
Today  Show  by  Amy  Conger 
she  had  been  tortured  while 
Chile. 

In  neither  case  had  NBC 
do  anything  to  correct  or  .. 
grams.  Mr.  Irvine  noted  that 
ing  stsoidards  of  NBC  would 
tmless  someone  was  given  the 
ing  them  with  vigor.  Mr.  Irvl4e 
this  was  why  an  ombudsman 
Raub  obvlotisly  does  not  haie 
that  we  proposed  for  the  ombtds: 
appears  that  he  Is  under  ___ 
sure   that  AIM  complaints 
attention. 
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.  We  suggest 
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•ou  may  have 
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Space  does  not  permit 
statements    made    In    support 
re.solution  at  the  RCA  meeting 
to  give  you  some  01  the  flavot 
Excerpt.^;  follow. 

Irvine:  The  tipeniting  poli;.-v 
is  excellent.  It  says:  ""NBC  News 
si^iiiftcau  .  co);flic'i.ijig  views  on 
public  Lssiies,  to  develop  piibllc 
I  he  Issues,  to  clarify  their  na 
provide  information  and 
issiits  .so  that  the  public  can 
their  signiflcaiice  and  meaning! 

Beautiful  words,  but  we  see 
tlx.it  they  have  any  operational 
"pensions"  case  is  a  perfect  e 
wa.s   a  complex  subject   that 
being  asked  to  act  upon.  NBC 
the  voter  about  the  is.sues  of 
ability  and  funding  and  the  proi 
the  reform  proposals  that  the 
struggling  with.  NBC  presented 
luK  tale  of  failures  and  disHppoi4t 
iug  luaiiy  viewers  the  impro.is 
w>-re  the  rtile,  not  ilie  exceptio 

More  recently,   we  raised 
cerning  NBC  coverage  of  the  1961 
Hue,  noting  that  the  failure 
lo  expose  this  horrendous 
iributed   to   the  difficulty  of 
public    in    understanding    the 
struck   the  Vietnamese  in 
they  were  threatened  with 
nisi  occupation  .  .  .  We  asked 
<ire    to    cover    AFIr-CIO 
Meany'b  April  18  statement  on 
already    beginning   In   Indocblda 
nored  that  important  statemen 
ly  we  asked  how  much  was  paid 
nuHijsts  in  East  Germany  for 
nlst  propaganda  film  that  NBC 
9  on   the  commimlst  occupatio  1 
note  that  NBC  paid  $12,000  in 
connnuhtsts  of  East  Germany 
ganda  film  showing  how  well 
of  war  were  being  treated  in 
demonstrated  afterwards,  of  t 
wa.s  completely  false  and  that 
were  being  tortured.  This  corpc_. 
ly  paid  the  communists  $12,000 
propaganda,   which    they   woulc 
only  too  happy  to  have  paid 

Murray  Baron  (Niember  of 

Advisory  Board) :  I  am  the  

wa.s  cooperating  with  the  AFL-C, 
ident  George  Meany.'who 
ly     oven^lielmingly     document^ 
coming  by  trans-Pacific  telephone 
Department  sources,  giving  chap 
of  an  on-going  bloodbath  in  the 
occupied  territory  of  the  now 
Vietnamese.  I  sought  here  at 
level  to  submit  this  documenta 
ing  that  we  didn't  have  to  wall 
namese  version  of  Solrhenitsyn 
hence,  to  let  the  world  know 
spiring    behind    the    communist 
borders  .  .  .  What  is  «iking  , 
disaster  of  nia.|or  proportions 
that  the  suggestion  of  an 
democracy,  to  create  the  missin ; 
balance  tipon  an  Institution  of 
the  least  we  can  anticipate  . . . 

I  say  to  you  as  soberly  as 
that  you  are  playing  with  the 
of  this  republic  unless  you 
yourself  the  necessary  constraint  i 
American  people  the  balanced 
has  transpired. 

Charles  Wiley:  Why  does 
ways,   until  the  fall  of  Vietnatn, 
the  "Saigon  regime,"  as  the  '  _ 
ment,"  to  the  "Thleu  regime, 
refers  to  "The  Peoples  Republic 
never  the   "Mao  regime,"  n« 
Government?"  .  .  .  When  the  .. 
bassy  was  being  evacuated  from 
your  reporter  said  that  with 
of  the  Americans,  "the  future 
try  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
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it  was  before  1970,"  the  concept  being  that 
the  American  invasion  In  1970  brought  Cam- 
bodians into  the  war.  There  were  100,000 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  Cambodia  six 
to  tea  years  before  Americans  ever  set  foot 
there.  To  .say  that  America  brought  Cam- 
bodia i!!lo  the  v/ar  is  simply  an  historical 
I:e  .  .  . 

But  this  problem  goes  far  beyond  the 
news  or  the  documentaries.  You  have  the 
problem  of  your  daytime  shows,  your  talk 
Bhows,  your  women's  shows,  program  after 
program  beyond  the  news,  who  Interview 
only  th5  Shirley  McLaines  about  China, 
never  asking  the  hardline  question.  .  .  But 
for  tlie  stockholders  here,  there  is  some- 
thing even  more  important.  That  is  that  in 
your  dramas,  in  almost  all  phases  of  your 
entertainment,  the  people  who  are  sitting 
here,  the  stockholders,  are  inevitably  the 
"bad  guys"  on  every  situation  program  .  .  . 
The  people  who  are  here  are  bad,  but  the 
people  who  v/ant  to  destroy  the  system  that 
made  RCA  possible  are  always  portrayed  as 
the  "good  guys."  .  .  .  Let  us  have  some- 
body look  over  the  whole  program  presenta- 
tion of  NBC  to  make  sure  we  are  defending 
the  American  system. 

David  Lichtcnstein  (Member  AIM  National 
Advisory  Board) :  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  you  that  implicit  in  the  NBC  position 
is  a  vision  of  American  Institutions  as  a  vast 
corrupt  enterprise  and  investig.itlve  report- 
ers as  the  vigilantes  engage.-i  in  sweeping 
out  the  villains.  The  purpose  of  Journalism 
is  now  to  challenge  the  forces  of  evil,  espe- 
cially represented  by  government.  This  con- 
.stitutss,  in  my  opinion,  an  implicit  attack 
ou  the  les'itlmacy  of  American  institutions. 
An  inevitable  consequence  of  this  distorted 
vision  of  Journalism  is  that  NBC  f.^Us  to 
even  provide  many  of  the  basic  facts  es.sen- 
tial  to  understand  the  simple  ls;-ues  of  po- 
litical and  social  problems. 

Sarnoff:  It  Is  NBC's  declared  policy  to 
present  news  and  public  aifairs  program- 
ming in  .•>,  fair,  accurate  and  balanced  man- 
ner. RCA  also  approved  this  policy  as  most 
appropriate  to  RCAs  corijorate  responsibility. 
Since  the  implementation  of  this  policy  Is 
the  responsibility  of  NBC  management.  I 
am  f?oin';  Id  a-k  ^■r.  Julian  Goodman,  who 
is  Chairman  and  Chief  Execuuve  Officer  of 
NBC  as  well  as  a  director  of  RCA,  to  re- 
spond to  the  various  comments  that  have 
been  made 

Goodman:  We  have  an  oinbiid.sman  at 
NBC  News,  and  it  is  in  the  executive  man- 
agement of  NBC  News.  .  .  We  think  in  the 
course  of  what  we  have  done  at  NBC  News, 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  We  have 
served  with  objectivltv.  We  have  served 
with  accuracy,  to  the  best  of  our  abUlty, 
and  some  have  given  their  lives  in  that  cause. 
We  think  what  we  are  doing  now  is  the 
best  way  to  continue  to  do  it.  to  have  the 
management  of  NBC  News  get  the  best  re- 
porters we  can  and  the  best  executives  we 
can  employ  to  exercise  their  many  daily  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  is  the  functioning 
of  an  ombudsman.  And  anyway,  as  you  can 
see,  we  .serve  such  a  large  country,  it  Is  not 
possible  to  serve  everybody  with  exactly 
what  he  would  want  in  reporting  news  dur- 
»e^  ^'^*  difficult  years  we  have  had.  Besides 
Mr.  Irvine.  I  am  not  sure  that  an  ombuds- 
man would  serve  the  purpose  if  he  didn't 
agree  with  your  point  of  view.  Thank  vou 
very  much. 

NO    ANSWERS    FROM    AIR.    GOODMHN 

"niis  was  What  one  news  report  described 
as  8  -vigorous"  reply  by  NBC.  Mr.  Goodman 
evaded  all  the  Issues.  Mr.  Irvine  subsequent- 
ly tried  without  success  to  pin  him  down 
on  the  question  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
timely  responses  from  NBC.  Mr.  Goodman 
would  only  say  that  NBC  replied  to  AIM 
PJ^j^Ptly.  ignoring  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
Mr.  Sarnoff  did  pronalse  to  see  that  out- 
«!^,n^'"?  questions  that  had  been  raised 
would  be   answered   in   writing.   AIM  sub- 
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sequently  received  two  letters  from  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Raub  of  NBC  in  response  to  our  in- 
quiries. Here  are  the  questions  we  asked 
and  the  answers  supplied. 

1.  How  much  coverage  did  NBC  give  to 
the  massacre  of  over  6000  residents  of  Hue 
by  the  communists  during  their  occupation 
01  that  city  in  February  1968? 

Reply:  Mr.  Raub  was  unable  to  cite  a  .single 
broadcast  that  dCalt  specifically  with  this 
massacre. 

2.  How  much  coverage  did  NBC  give  to 
RTy  Lai  in  comparison  with  the  21  seconds 
devoted  to  the  slaughter  of  300  civilians  at 
Ban  Me  Thuot  by  the  communists  on  April 
17.  1975? 

Re  ly:  "In  the  Judgment  of  NBC  News 
t!ii3  Is  not  a  relevant  meisure  (comoarison). 
Tlie  My  Lai  killings  were  extrjiordinary  from 
a-ny  poiiit  cf  view  because  they  involved 
Americans  whose  standards  of  warfare  do 
not  normally  include  the  asfasslnation  of 
civilians  and  bectuse  My  Lai  also  involved 
a  whole  series  of  interconnected  back^^round 
cle.elo^ments  in  uncovering  the  assassina- 
tions v.hich  sub:;pquently  led  to  public 
tiials."  (i'oa  can  infer  from  ftiis  that  the 
(■id"  faat  coir.ivits  atrocities  on  a  vast  scale 
as  a  iratter  of  covr'c  vccd  uct  urrry  abovt 
getting  adverse  publicity  from  NBC.  But  if 
the  sid-j  that  sins  rarely  sli's.  NBC  trill  give 
its  oiie  ali-t  viassire  vjiblicity) . 

3.  What  explanation  is  there  for  ti^e  failure 
of  NBC  News  to  report  on  communist  atroc- 
ities at  Phanrang.  Phuoc  Long.  Hue.  Danang 
and  the  mer:-ile  ;s  shelling  of  100,000  refugees 
trapped  on  a  river  bank  at  Phu  Yen'' 

Reply:  "NBC  News  did  not  cover  execu- 
tions al  Pham-ang.  Phucc  Long,  Hue  or 
Danang  tecause  thfse  were  based  on  uncon- 
t.rmed  hearsay  unlike  the  killinss  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot,  winch  we  were  able  to  confirm."  {No 
comment  was  made  about  the  failure  to 
cover  the  shelling  of  the  refugees  at  Phu  Yen 
vhtch  was  ensil;/  confinnable.  Of  course  it 
i.>  difficult  to  confirm  atrocities  which  the 
communists  icish  to  hide.  The  note  infamou.s 
v,u&iacre  at  Hue  would  not  hove  been  con- 
firmed if  the  arej  had  not  been  recaptured 
and  •lie  muss  graces  discovered.  Silence  in 
the  absence  of  solid  confirmation  in  such 
cases  pliys  into  the  hands  of  the  commu- 
nists, wnile  the  same  reluctance  to  report 
unconfirmed  charges  is  frequently  not  ob- 
served when  it  is  the  VS.  or  our  allies  that 
are  the  target  of  the  charges) . 

4.  Would  you  comment  on  the  failure  of 
NBC  News  to  report  on  APL-CIO  President 
George  Meaiiy's  letter  to  members  of  Cbn- 
g-ess  urging  thnt  action  be  taken  to  restrain 
Hanoi  from  a  new  bloodbath,  which  he 
charged  had  already  begun? 

Reply:  Mr.  Raub  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  George  Meanys  letter.  He  thought  it  re- 
ferred to  an  appeal  to  evacuate  the  South 
Vietnamese.  He  said  that  they  had  reported 
other  stnrirs  on  the  evacuation. 

5.  How  much  did  NBC  pay  the  East  German 
comuuuiists  for  the  film  showing  how  won- 
derful c\'eryihing  in  Hue  is  today? 

Reply:  "The  April  9  film  was  in  fact  ac- 
quired without  fee  from  Eurovision,  an  as- 
sedation  of  Western  European  broadcasters 
under  our  arrangement  with  them  .  .  .  Not 
only  was  the  label  'East  German  Television' 
superimpcsed  on  the  film,  but  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor slated  that  western  reporters  were 
baired  from  the  captured  South  Vietnamese 
ports,  while  Journalists  from  Communist 
countries  were  allowed  in  as  he  stated,  'pre- 
sumably because  they  can  be  countsd  on  to 
accentuate  the  positive'  from  the  Communist 
point  of  view."  (So  how  did  NBC  News  "eon- 
firm"  the  content  of  the  film  to  the  degree 
that  would  justify  showing  it?) 

6.  We  noted  the  failure  of  the  news  media. 
Includhig  NBO  News,  to  adequately  alert  the 
American  peo;>le  to  the  serious  consequences 
of  our  defeat  in  Vietnam  for  our  future  se- 
curity and  to  the  significance  of  the  spread 
of  communist  control  over  increasing  terri- 
tory and  large  populations. 

Reply:    "Certainly  you  are  aware  of  the 
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large  number  of  times  that  Presidents  John- 
son, Nixon  and  Ford  have  addressed  the 
American  public  about  Vietnam  and  the 
complications  of  a  defeat  there.  This  has 
al.so  been  emphasized  through  appearances 
by  many  members  of  Congress,  critics  and  a 
wide  variety  of  spokesmen  on  differing  points 
of  view  on  issues  raised  by  the  war  and  its 
significance  to  our  national  interest."  (Mr. 
Raub  did.  not  cite  any  specific  Instance  in 
which  NBC  in  recent  months  had  reported 
on  the  specific  impact  of  a  defeat  in  Vietnam 
for  American  credibility  and  prestige  and  on 
the  likelihood  of  the  domino  effect  being 
realized) . 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Charlie  Rangel  of  New  York  is  not 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  man  who 
minxes  his  words.  When  he  approves  ol 
your  conduct,  you  know  it,  and  when  he 
disagrees  with  you,  ycu  learn  by  ex- 
perience to  give  his  point  of  view 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Bob  Wiedilch  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
wrote  this  week  about  Char  me  Rangel 
and  his  regard  for  John  Bartels.  former 
head  of  the  Feder.i]  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  Wiedrich  renorted  Ran- 
gel's  contention  that  Bartels  was  fired 
not  because  he  was  incompetent  or  cor- 
ruptible but  because  he  became  an  em- 
barrassment to  an  administration  which 
refused  to  put  pressure  on  Turkey  to  re- 
impose  its  ban  on  poppy  production. 

John  Bartels  advocated  a  tough  U.S. 
position  on  the  Turkish  b^n.  He  argued 
that  there  was  no  way  Turkey  could  po- 
lice its  growing  to  insure  that  opium  did 
not  enter  illegal  channels  on  its  way  to 
refining  laboratories.  He  advocated  good 
diplomatic  relations  but  he  refused  to 
promote  such  relations  at  the  expense  of 
a  renewed  flow  of  Turkish  diugs  to  om- 
shores. 

The  June  22  Wiediich  column  ta?ks 
about  politicizing  the  fight  against  nar- 
cotics. Wiedrich.  like  Rangel.  calls  the 
shots  as  he  sees  them.  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Wht  Drug  Chief  Lo.st  "CoNNtcrioN" 

John  Bartels.  Jr.  was  fired  as  chief  of  the 
nation's  global  narcotics  war  because  of  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  Turkish  le.nimp- 
tion  of  opium  production. 

That  is  the  conclusion  reached  in  a  co)'- 
gresslonal  speech  by  Rep.  Chailes  Rangel  |D.. 
a.X.].  a  longtime  foe  of  the  flood  of  overseas 
heroin  into  the  Harlem  district  he  represents. 

In  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  State 
and  Justice  Department  officials  he  blames 
for  Bartels'  abrupt  ouster  June  6.  Rangel 
charged  the  Ford  administration  with  being 
more  concerned  In  soothing  Turkey's  diplo- 
matic feathers  than  blocking  a  large  scale  re- 
newal of  high-giade  European  heroin  traf- 
ficking to  North  America. 

"Since  administration  officials  have  admit- 
ted the  Turkish  government  previously  could 
not  control  opium  production  .  .  .  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  Turkey  has  initiated  any 
greater  effort  to  control  Ulicit  diversion  of 
this  deadly  crop,  it  is  clear  that  those  In  the 
adinlnlstratiou  responsible  for  our  pollcv  to- 
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ward  Turkey  have  decided  to  cloic  their  eyea 
to  the  menace  or  the  new  Turkish  opium 
crop,"  Range!  declared. 

Raugel  singled  out  Ambassador  Sheldon 
Vance,  drug  abuse  chief  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  special  attention. 

"Ambassador  Vance's  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem has  been  to  receive  without  question  any 
and  all  unsubstantiated  assurances  from  Tur- 
key that  the  opium  poppy  ban  could  beaifted 
without  dlverslcn  of  opium  into  the  Illegal 
market,"  he  said. 

Vance  assumed  this  posture,  he  charged, 
at  the  very  tUne  Barte'.s  was  strenuously 
warning  that  the  Turkish  decision  to  break 
Its  opium  ban  agreement  with  the  United 
States  could  result  In  a  rene.ved  tide  of 
heroin. 

"Could  It  be  that  Mr.  BarteU,  by  strongly 
voicing  his  objections  .  .  .  caused  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlcn  some  embarra-'smeiH  and  there- 
by failed  !n  his  responsibilities  to  echo  the 
party  line?"  Kanecl  asked. 

Forced  resign  atIon$  cf  federal  narcotics 
officials  whose  statements  have  grated  State 
Department  diplomatic  sensibllltie3  are  nst 
without  precedent,  Ra-gcl  asserted. 

He  recalled  that  at  the  height  of  the  on- 
slaught of  Turkl.ih  o-lum  thru  heroin  re- 
flnln<;  laboratcrles  in  Southern  France  befrre 
the  two-year  dope  einbsrKo,  anotlser  Amer- 
ican narcotic  agent  was  disml-Socd  from  his 
post  for  speakln-;  cut. 

Jack  Cusak,  then  U.S.  uacrotlcs  boss  hi 
France,  was  sent  home  because  of  his  "falling 
to  mouth  the  party  line"  when  the  French 
were  virtually  ignoring  the  refining  labs  that 
produced  biUio.ns  of  dollars  'n  pure  heroin  for 
the  North  American  market,  Rangel  charged; 
Confess,  however,  heedad  Cusak's  warn- 
ings, Rangel  said,  and  prccoure  frcm  Wash- 
ington prompted  the  French  to  carry  out  an 
unprec3dented  crackdown  on  the  interna- 
tional heroin  apparatus  functlauing  iu  the 
Marseille  area. 

Rangel  expressed  dismay  that  B.artels  had 
been  sumniRrily  racked  after  II  years  of 
Impeccable  service  with  the  Justice  Denart- 
ment  by  Atty.  Gen.  Edward  Levi  while  otherfe 
who  had  fought  the  narcotics  war  reorganl- 
satlcn  under  the  Drug  Enfsrce.T.ent  Admin- 
istration retahjed  their  Jobs. 

He  did  not  directly  refer  to  the  public 
hearings  now  under  way  before  a  permanent 
Bubcommlttee  on  Investigations  chaired  by 
Ben.  Henry  Jackson  (D,  Wash.),  whose  staff 
has  waged  a  yearlong  campaign  of  leaked 
charges  and  Innuendo  against  Bartels  and 
DEA. 

However,  the  Inference  v,as  clear,  for  the 
subcommittee's  two  star  witnesses  have  been 
ranking  DEA  officials  whom  Bartels  has  ac- 
cused of  fighting  the  1973  reorganization  and 
fostering  bureaucratic  wrangling. 

"It  might  be  well  the  administration  was 
effective  in  silenclag  Mr.  Bartels,  but  they 
cannot  silence  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
who  have  refuTcd  to  be  inUmidated  by  the 
niceties  of  diplomotic  understandings  and 
other  Initiatives  involving  the  Turkish  cov- 
ernment,"  Rangel  said. 

"If  the  Turttlsh  government  has  such  in^ 
fluence  that  official  criticism  of  its  violation 
of  an  executive  agreement  with  our  country 
causes  the  removal  of  our  top  drug  abuse  en- 
forcement official,  our  country  la  in  deen 
trouble."  ^ 

Rangel  pointed  out  that  BarteH  was  fired 
by  Levi  without  minimal  due  process,  even 
tho  he  was  assured  his  integrity  was  not  in 
question.  At  the  time.  Bartels  was  told  Levi 
wanted  to  beat  Sen.  Jackson  to  the  punch  by 
«ll3nU83lng  Bartels  before  Jackson  could  open 
hearings  into  allegations  of  DEA  wroncdo- 
ing. 

"Turkish  opiuju  production  is  not  on  the 
State  Department's  list  of  priorities  and 
Bartels  was  the  only  guy  In  the  administra- 
tion with  the  courage  to  speak  out."  Rangel 
told  us  In  an  interrlew. 
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Rangel  has  raised  some 
lions    about    foreign    policy 
versus  the  heroin  white  death 
Ford  should  order  Atty.  Gen 
them  now.  before  the  inter: 
war  is  sacrlQced  on  the  alUr 
presidential  ambiiion.s  and 
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Arr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Gpcalic 
Introducing  a  rcscluiion  to 
csntly    enacted    House 
analyzing  l?gi?la<ion 
body.    Und^r    the    Comm 
Amsndmcnt.';,    enacted    in 
weeks  of  the  93d  Congres.s, 
sional  Research  Service  i 
prepare  a  summary  of  all  . 
and  resolutions  introduced 
membrrahin  and  publish  t  _ 

the  CONCRESCIONAL  RECORD 

Nearly  6  months  have  p. 
amendment  to  the  Hou.sc 
effective,  and  I  seriously  _ 
tlie  rule  ha.s  had  any  impa<  t 
ini  House  procedures.  Th: 

tent  of  the  reform  was 

vide  an  accurate,  nonpart 
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printed  in  the  Record  "as 
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Record  has  occupied  to  dat0 
pages.  At  a  cost  of  $278  . 
total  printing  cost  runs  to 
to  date.  At  this  rate,  it  is  _.. 
printing  cost  of  complying 
5(d)  will  approach  $150,000 
CcngrcGs. 

But  this  expense  is  not 
CR3,  in  order  to  comply  wi 
rule,  has  had  to  hire  an 
cmj^lDyees  in  its  Bill  Digest 
legislative  branch  appropria 
recently  passed  the  House,  ^ 
appropriated  to  fund  these 
ticiis  during  fiscal  year  1976 
these  costs  over  the  94th 
$300,000  will  be  spent  by  CRI I 
Willi  the  directive  of  clause  5  ( 
tho  printing  and  manpower 
compiling  legislative  descript 
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It  is  tnie  that  in  other  iaslances,  the 
CRS  description  is  more  detiilcd  than 
that  provided  by  a  bill's  shoi  t  title.  On 
tho  same  day,  Representitivc  Harris  In- 
troduced HM.  2446  with  a  ^hort  title, 
ac  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rdienue  Code 
to  reduce  individual  Income  taxe  ;  and  to  re- 
move certain  tax  preferences  available  to  oil 
and  t:'S  producers. 
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Tlie  CRS  description  is  mor 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
crease   the   percentage   standard 
the  low  income  pllowance,  and  t 
exemptions.  Allows  a  credit  agai  ii 
come  tax  based  on  the  amount 
earned  by  ehgible  Individuals. 

Disallows  the  deduction  from  . 
of  Intangible  drilling  costs  and' 
tax  credit  for  the  payment  of 
en  oil  or  sa.s  welln  located  outsldi 
ed  States. 

Terminate,   the  percentage 
lov.'ance  for  oil  and  gas  wells. 
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Clearly,  the  CRS  description  jls 
cases  more  helpful  in  „ 
substance  of  legislation  i 
House.  But  that  Is  really  not 
The  question  that  should  be 
to  my  colleagues  is  whether 
provided  by  CRS  is  so  useful  a 
fy  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
lion  dollars  in  this  Congress 
do  not  think  it  is. 

PBEVIOUS  PBOCEDURJES  ADEQUkTE 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Comn  ittee  Re- 
form Amendments,  the  CRS  alj  eady  had 
an  extensive  effort  underway  to  digest 
and  summarize  legislation  Intr  tduced  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,    'ublished 
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periodically  as  the  "Digest  of  Public  Gen- 
ei-al  Bills  and  Resolutions,"  this  com- 
pendium analyzes — often  in  extensive 
detail— the  various  provisions  of  leg- 
islation introduced  in  Congress.  In  view 
^f  this  resource,  it  seems  not  only  re- 
dundant but  also  wasteful  to  require  that 
.similar  summaries  be  pubii.shed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  Digests  are 
not  timely  enough.  In  truth  it  does  take 
time  for  the  CRS  to  compile  these  sum- 
maries and  publish  them.  For  example, 
the  latest  Digest  currently  available  for 
the  94th  Congress  analyzes  legislation  in- 
troduced up  until  May  22.  1975.  But  the 
Record  summaries  are  not  any  more  cur- 
rent. The  most  recent  summaries  go 
through  H.R.  7000.  introduced  on  May 
14.  1975.  It  would  appear  we  are  paying 
a  high  price  for  very  little. 

It  seems  the  principal  function  of  the 
bill  digests  is  to  provide  quick,  accurate 
summaries  of  legislation.  Neither  service 
Is  particularly  timely.  As  for  accuracy, 
the  Digest  provides  more  detailed  infor- 
iiiation  than  the  Record  inserts  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Digest  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  100-word  limitation. 

Beyond  this  fact,  however,  we  must 
lealize  that  bill  digests  serve  only  a  lim- 
ited function  in  providing  informatioit 
to  the  Members  and  their  staffs.  Any  in- 
depth  analysis  ol  a  piece  of  legislaticn  of 
course  would  requiie  a  reading  of  the  bill 
cr  resolution.  In  short,  bill  digests  can 
be  useful  as  an  indicator  of  the  substance 
of  legLslation,  but  the  Digest  itself  is  in- 
iidequate  for  a  more  substantive  under- 
standing of  the  legislation. 

A    PROPOSAL    TO    AMEND    CLWSE    5(d» 

To  eliminate  what  I  view  as  an  ex- 
tremely inefficient  procedure  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  free  CRS  from 
the  obligation  of  compiling  legislative 
digests  for  publication  in  the  Record. 
This  resolution  would  not  affect  the  ex- 
cellent work  CRS  does  in  compiling  its 
Digest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  thi.s  procedure  can 
be  suspended  pending  a  review  of  this 
Question  by  the  House  Commission  on 
Information  and  Facilities.  This  Com- 
mission, authorized  by  the  Committee 
Reform  Amendments,  is  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  information  prob- 
lems of  the  House.  The  Commission 
should  evaluate  the  performance  of  CRS 
and  its  bill  digest  office  and  determine 
how  Congress  can  most  efficiently  per- 
form this  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  thai  my  colleagues 
win  support  this  effort  to  bring  some 
economy  to  Government.  I  include  my 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.  Res.  566 
Pesulution  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  reform   the  proce- 
dures for  the  analysis  of  legislation  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Re  olved.  That  paragraph   (d)   of  clause  5 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
i-feentatives  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  After  the  introduction  in  the  House 
of  each  bill  or  resolution  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
shall  prepare  a  factual  description  of  the 
subject  involved  therein;  such  description 
shall  be  published  In  ttie  Digest  of  Public 
Oeneral  Bills  and  Resolutions  as  soon  as  pos- 
»*i')le  after  introduction." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EPA  FAVORS  CONSTRUCTION  MOR- 
ATORIUM ON  GARRISON  DIVER- 
SION UNIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PJJNNSYLVANiA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Gariison  Diversion  Unit 
project  has  generated  considerable 
controversy  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  because  of  the  environmental 
311  i  economic  consequences  that  will  le- 
sult  from  its  continued  construction. 

The  Canadians  have  called  for  a  mor- 
atorium on  the  project  on  grounds  that 
it  violates  the  1909  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  a  matter  that  has  been  refeiTed 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission 
for  study.  The  primary  questions  to  be 
considered  by  the  IJC  are  the  amount  of 
salinity  that  will  result  from  inigation 
retuin  flows  from  the  Souris  and  Red 
Rivers  crossing  the  Canadian  bolder  as  a 
result  of  Garrison  and  what  acceptable 
alternatives  exist  for  the  present  project. 
The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  committed 
the  United  States  to  prevent  pollution  of 
water  crossing  the  boundai-y  that  might 
endanger  health  or  property  in  Canada. 

While  the  Canadian  problem  is  an  is- 
sue which  deserves  the  full  and  complete 
attention  of  this  body  in  the  upcoming 
debate  on  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions bill,  we  .should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
very  seiious  domestic  environmental 
problems  that  would  be  generated  by 
continued  constiTiction  of  the  Garrison 
pi'oject.  These  problems  are  discussed  in 
an  answer  to  a  question  posed  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  re- 
cent EPA  oversirtht  hearings  held  by  the 
Conservation.  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Suljcommittee  in  April.  The  EPA 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  project.  I  think  their  reasons  for 
opposing  the  project  are  significant  and 
deserve  close  attention  by  this  body.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  EPA's  comments  on  the 
Gairison  project,  I  insert  them  at  this 
point  m  the  Record: 

EPA  Favors  Construction  Moratorium  on 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit 

Question  16.  What  is  EPA's  position  on  the 
Garrison  Project  and  do  you  concur  with  the 
need  for  a  moratorium  on  further  construc- 
tion? 

An.swer.  EPAs  foremost  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  is  the 
unresolved  issue  involving  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  Act  of  1909  with  Canada.  In 
our  opinion,  no  action  should  be  taken 
which  would  foreclose  any  option  available 
fcr  dealing  with  this  Issue.  Additionally,  in 
our  comments  on  the  Interior  Department's 
final  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS) 
for  the  Garrison  project,  EPA  expressed  con- 
cern over  "forthcoming  construction  activ- 
ities which  would  commit  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  an  irreversible  course  of  action, 
notwithstanding  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects." In  particular,  we  have  recommended 
that  DOI  consider  postponement  of  land  ac- 
quisition activities  for  the  construction  of 
Lonetiee  Reservoir  until  resolution  Is 
reached  on  the  serious  environmental  objec- 
tions raisad  in  our  comments.  (EPA  August 
16.   1974.   commevits  on   the  final   environ- 
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mental    statement    for    Oanison    Diversion 
Unit, Initial  Stage). 

In  brief  summary  our  comments  raised 
the  following  points: 

(1)  The  final  EIS  leaves  ninny  important 
eiulronm2ntal  questions  unanswered,  and 
more  importantly,  project  proposals  as  pre- 
sented in  the  hnal  EIS  do  not  include  suffi- 
cient built-in  plans  for  mitigating  adverse 
environmsntal  impacts,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  enforcement  capabilities  for  irri- 
Sation  management  and  water  quality  pro- 
tection. We  believe  that  if  project  construc- 
tion proceeds,  measures  to  mitigate  the  ad- 
\er.st-  effects  on  the  natural  environment 
shoiUd  be  implemented  simultaneou.sly. 

(2)  Information  available  In  tlie  final  EIS 
indicates  that  many  envlrcnmental  effects  ot 
constructing  and  operat.ine  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit  will  be  severe  and  continuing. 
E.Kaniples  of  such  effects  include  water  qual- 
ity degradation,  flooding  potentials,  wetland 
10.SS  through  drainage,  and  los.s  of  critical 
wildlife  habitat.  Environmental  studies  and 
re-evRluatlons  which  are  planned  or  now 
underway  may  reveal  alternative  project  con- 
figurations which  could  eliminate  or  sub- 
stantially reduce  some  of  these  effects.  Given 
the  serious  nature  of  these  impacts,  all 
reasonable  options  for  their  mitigation 
.should  remain  open  to  consideration. 

However,  as  construction  of  the  Principal 
Supply  Works  progresses,  we  feel  that  possi- 
bilities for  implementing  project  changes 
inv.y  become  severely  limited,  for  economic 
as  well  as  engineering  reasons.' 

i-H  Impacts  of  constructing  the  McClu.sky 
Caral  have  already  been  severe.  Wetlands 
have  been  drained,  farm  operations  severelj 
di.'^nipted.   and  groundwater   tables  lowered. 

(4)  Many  environmental  is.sues  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  are  yet  to  be  resolved.  These  in- 
clude: relations  with  Canada  and  the  dts- 
pcsition  of  irrigation  return  flows  in  the 
Souris  Loop  area:  '  water  quality  impacts, 
especially  for  water  quality  parameters  other 
than  total  dlssoi\ed  solids  (TDS);  elfective- 
iiess  of  irrigation  management  techniques 
designed  to  uicrease  irrigation  efficiency  and 
minimize  water  quality  hnpacts;  flooding 
problems  from  return  Hows  and  canal  seep- 
age; and  the  effectivene.ss  of  presently  de- 
.>=lgnpd  wildlife  mitigation  areas.  The  issue  of 
Canadian  non-acceptance  of  Garrison  return 
flows  is  especially  important,  and  no  action 
should  be  taken  which  would  foreclose 
options  for  solvmg  this  problem. 

(5)  While  the  final  EIS  for  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  presents  more  information 
than  was  contained  in  the  draft  EIS.  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  final  EIS  adequately  ad- 
dre.sses  the  "overall,  cumulative  impacts"  of 
tlie  project. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TES 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  June  20  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  relates  that  the 
Post's  Latin  American  reporter.  Joanne 
Omang.  has  been  prohibited  from  re- 
turning to  Chile.  Ms.  Omang  wrote  a 

'  Refer  to:  Note  No.  432  dated  October  23, 
1973  from  the  Canadian  Embassy  to  the  VS. 
State  Department;  Note  dated  February  i, 
1974.  from  the  U.8.  State  Department  to  the' 
Canadian  Embassy;  Note  dated  March  7.  1974 
from  the  Canadian  Embassy  to  the  V&.  State 
Department. 
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series  of  articles  i-evealisg  that  serious 
violations  of  human  rights  continue  In 
ChUe. 

By  its  action  tlie  Government  of  Chile 
appears  more  interested  in  preventing 
fcuch  reiiorting  than  Li  remedying  the 
abuses  which  are  the  subject  of  t,uch 
reporting.  This  is  disappointing  to  those 
of  us  who  had  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  would  actually  improve 
Its  observance  of  internationally  reoog- 
iiized  human  rights. 

Ciih-f:  BjlKs  Po.'-r  IU.i>.>h.Tta 

HAKttACo,  Chile. — ClUie  ou  lliursdav  ta»i- 
cetecf  the  credentials  of  Jeanne  Omaug.  Latin 
Aiuei1c»u  correspoudeut  for  The  WasbUiKtou 
Post,  on  tJie  ground  tliHt  she  gave  The  Poat's 
readers  "false  Ui/ormatiou"  a<x>uc  the  ruling 
military  junta. 

The  CiinceUaiioa  ttieauit  tliat  Oinaug.  wiio 
resides  in  Buenos  Aires,  cannot  legally  report 
Xrom  Chile  and  will  ali>o  presumably  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  country. 

Th*  articles  that  aroused  the  ajiger  of 
Chilean  officials  appeared  in  The  Post  while 
a  full  meethig  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  M^is  being  lield  in  Watihln^ton. 

The  subject  of  human  rifehts  in  Chile  was 
brought  up  durhig  the  meeUug  and  several 
delegates  discussed  charges  of  torture  quot- 
ing court  documents  and  other  sources. 

Onuuig  left  Chile  for  another  Latin  Ameri- 
can coMU'ry  h>?\«ral  weeics  ago. 
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BAN  THE  HAMX5UN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW   TOIUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATlVt.S 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa.s 
•onry  to  see  President  Ford's  crime  pro- 
gram fall  so  short  in  the  area  of  gun 
flontrol.  Tlie  President  proposed  a  ban 
on  cheap  handguns — Saturday  night 
specials— which,  if  enacted,  will  be  only 
a  small  step  in  tlie  right  direction  and 
will  be  ineffective  hi  stemming  the  tide 
of  violent  crime  committed  with  hand- 
guns. 

All  we  really  know  about  crime  com- 
mitted with  the  Saturday  night  special 
Is  that  a  majority  of  the  handguns  used 
In  crime  and  recovered  by  the  police  fall 
Into  that  category.  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  all  the  guns  that  are  not 
recovered.  Certainly,  most  family  pistols 
kept  hi  the  mistaken  belief  that  they 
represent  protection  for  the  home,  are 
not  Saturday  night  specials,  and  yet  they 
are  responsible  for  nearly  3  of  every  4 
handgun  murders. 

The  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  ha.*;  simply 
Ignored  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  quaUty 
9t  the  handgun  that  presents  a  problem : 
It  is  the  availability  of  the  handgun.  Not 
vntil  we  end  that  easy  access  to  a  pistol, 
both  for  the  professional  criminal  and 
for  the  ordinary  citizen  who  winds  up 
killing  in  a  moment  of  passion,  will  we 
turn  the  comer  in  the  fight  against  gun 
violence. 

The  article  below,  which  was  con- 
densed from  Good  Hmincfrccptng  and 
appeared  In  the  Frisniary  1975  inue  of 
Reader^  Digett.  explodes  the  myth  of 
the  handgun  as  protectkm.  X  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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Safes  WrrH  &  Gun?  Don 
It  was  too  mucb  for  Gary  , 
boy  of  13.  First,  his  moUier 
Then,  his  15-year-old  .sister  a 
and  paralyzed  herself  whlie 
from  her  father's  weapons 
months  of  bronding  by  his  eri. 
bedside,    Gary's    father    took 
.'•;ime    guns    and    conunilied 
found  him  dead  In  a  bedroom 
tflllng  of  his  misery.  Three 
too.  was  drawn  to  t!ie  deadly 
He  tr.ok  down  allo^^tr  ol'  h' 
and  stxol  hlnoseir. 

Fur  some  27,000  Amei  icaii-i 
World  dt.sappear.s  in  a  -siiatVr; 
pni.  The  arsenal  possessed 
million  gun  owner.s  account 
11,000  murders  a  year — many 
not    have    occurred    If    ^i^ns 
widely    available.    Onr    na'. 
13,000  suicides   by  fli-earms 
year  (most  ol'  them  Iiy  firear 
27,000  fatal  gun  accideiifs— t 
rary,  unpremeditated  tragedi 
To   monitor   the   nation's 
hiitidifnn  a<;cidcnt:;  durint; 
is    to    ftatlur    a    tlio-.iCLiig 
tragedies: 

Chester,  Pa.  Shawn  AruLstc)  d 
self  after  apparently  ftuding  a 
volver  In  a  die.«i«;r.  His  life  em 
(ft  age. 

Palm  Dfs-Tf,  Calif.  Plinki- 
amonj;  sand  dunes  near  the>" 
Dlas!,  19,  accidertally  kills  his 
22-caIiber  pi.s-.ol  when  a  inn 
hi»ann. 

Colorado  iprin^.v.  Colo.—nnh 
tin  brings  home  a  pistol  he 
buying  fi-om  a  friend.  As  th 
Boldler  examines  the  weapon, 
lieves  to  be  nnloaded.  It  disc„ 
Suzanne,  22,  is  fatally  etmck. 

Cities,  sexes  and  ages  vary 
litany  each  month.  But  one 
the  mahi  culprit  is  the  handiu 
mated  30  million  pistols  and 
loose  in  America,  and  each  y 
more  are  added  to  that  total 
new  one  is  .sold  every  16  secon^ 
flgiues,   it   is   not  60  eurprisi 
19  minute;}  an  American   ts 
handgun.) 

According  to  bot-h  Harris  an 
two  thirds  of  our  citizens  f,i 
tlve  gun  controls,  including 
all  firearms  and  Licensing  of  _, 
Yet  legislation  requiring  such 
urea  has  met  with  little  Cong 
cess.  For  example,  the  federal 
Act  of  1968  sought  among  o{  .> 
dry   \>p   the   flood   of   Inexpeif,! 
made   "Saturday  Night  Speci 
law  faUed  to  ban  the  Import  c. 
"Specials"  assembled  here  fron 
continued  to  be  sold  at  record 
Several  senators,  seeking  a 
the  sale  and  posses.ion  of 
attemoted  to  make  progress 
appeals  to  public  sentiment, 
the  as.<»ssination   of  Robert 
Miutfn  tiuther  King,   and   the 
Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace 
lated  incidents  tend  to  recede 
lie  memory,   widle   the 
crime  and  violence  in  oTir 
On  tlie  contrary.  It  prompt's 
dvellera  to  seeX  even  more 
fense,  If  not  offense. 

The  most  substantial 
gun  control  is  the  National 
Han,  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
whose  million  or  more  member 
•port  footers,  collectors  and 
RRA  lobbies  agalni^t  more  , 
Championing,  Instead,  stri'tor 
at  current  refAilatlons. 
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While  NRA  advocates  lawful 
snip,  and  stresses  sense  and 
dllng  guns,  eome  of  its  advice  is 
of    Its    pamphlets,     "What    _„ 
Should  Know  About  Self  Defen.'ie 
"In  cities  or  towns  where  it  Is 
rtrearm    l.s    excellent    prot«ctlo  j 
you  are  trained  to  use  it  prope 
ly."  But  how  does  a  terrified  \ 
a  prowler  or  a  burglar  "properly 
I'lie  way  Judy  Bowman,  a  San 
wiJe.  did  when  she  shot  a  15-,_ 
she  believed  was  a  prowler?  Is 
protection,  as  the  NRA  noalnt 
it  create  a  greater  threat  at 
it  is  designed  to  combat? 

One  oi  the  most  recent  siudic 

owned-guu   mi-haps   is   a    .. 

presented  to  the  American  Public 
sociaUon  at  a  San  Franci.sco  v 
November  1973.  Its  conclusion- 
b.V  a  civilicn  for  pTotection  is  *i^ 
likelff  to  kill  a  family  member  o 
un  intruder  or  attacker.  The 
worked  on  the  report,  two 
coroners  and  two  Case  Western 
versity  professors,  corroborate 
staiLstic  that  at  least  70  ^^ ^ 
killed  by  handgiuis  are  shot  by 
know,  most  often  a  relative  or  i 
Equally    disturbing,    the    Clev. 
showed  that  death  rates  from  g 
in  CuyaJiot-a  County  had  incres, 
for   the   urban  population   and 
suburban  communities  since 
When  will   the  needless  _. 
<ho   naUonal   political   fi-otit, 
proMuse.s  to  get  worse  before  it 
am  is  and  pros  hi  Washington  .„ 
atid  pawing  the  ground  furiousl  r, 
u\e.  little  progress.  Meanwhile, 
New  Jersey,   New  York,  Massif 
California — adopted    their    own 
measures,  as  have  some  local 
In  November  1973.  tlie  Dade  _ 
mission  in  Miami  passed  three 
over  the  thundering  protests  of 
asts.  One  banned  the  Special.  A-_. 
for  licensing  all  people  involve  I 
handguns.  The  last,  and  most 
quired  the  buyer  to  pass  a  __, 
clency  test  on  gun  use,  safety  ant 
acquiring  a  handgun. 

Though  such  local  controls 
f.aal    answer,   they  have   alrea^ 
hopeful  results.  In  Philadelphia 
gun  buyers  have  been  required 
fingerprints  and  a  photograph 
obtain  a  permit.  In  one  year,  this 

out  almost  200  people  with 

glary,  robbery,  rape,  addiction— ; 
viduals  who  had  been  convicted 
kill  and  96  others  with  police 
carrying  concealed  weapons. 

nation's  rate  of  murder-by-fli 

cent  of  all  murders  Is  67  percen ! 
delphla  It  is  only  58  percent, 
cast  as  the  "gmi  capital"  of 
initiated  a  plan  similar  to 

1368.   By   1970,   its  yearly 

rate  had  dropped  22  percentage 
All  this  Is  encouraging,  but 
only  slightly  the  larger  problem: 
numbers  of  handguns  still  loose 
City  and  state  controls  can  reduc » 
ber  of  guns  in  criminal  hands, 
gin  to  resolve  the  problem  of 

fuJ.    if    misguided,    gxui    o . 

householders  w  ho  feel  safer  witl  i 
their  bedside.  What  these 
know  is  that  in  the  vast  majority 
a  weapon  offers  only  an  illusion 
not  the  real  thing. 

If  what  you  want  Is  to 
and  yoiu:  family,  don't  wait  ^or 
ures  to  be  handed  down  from 
Start  your  own  giui-control  p 
start  it  now.  If  there's  a  gun  in 
ttn-n  it  over  to  local  authorities 
It,  before  it  get*;  rid  of  yon. 
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THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
9.  in  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  1  participated  in 
the  Gulf  Forum  on  Public  Affairs  spon- 
sored by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

The  purpose  of  the  forum  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  Nation's  energy  problems  as 
they  relate  to  oil  and  I  was  invited  be- 
cause of  my  membership  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  general  statement  I  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  forum.  It  reflects  my 
thinking  on  the  development  of  this  criti- 
cal area: 

DEVFXoPMENr  or  the  Ouxt?.  Continfntai. 

SHtxr 

(Statement  of  Representative  Joshtta 

En.BEBC) 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  I  hope 
to  participate  In  the  formulation  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  promote  the  acceleration  of 
the  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
in  the  Outer  Conthiental  Shelf,  not  only  in 
proven  areas,  but  also  in  the  so-called 
"frontier  areas." 

Of  course,  any  legi.slation  must  insure  that 
such  development  Is  consistent  with  the  need 
to  protect  the  coastal  and  marine  environ- 
ment, the  safety  of  those  working  iri  off- 
shore histallatlons,  and  the  long  range  de- 
fense and  security  needs  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  some  provision  must  be  made 
to  involve  and  aid  those  coastal  and  non- 
coastal  States  that  will  be  impacted  by  off- 
shore development.  Adequate  planning  and 
preparation  must  be  undertaken  by  industry. 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
effected  residents  for  the  economic,  envi- 
ronmental and  social  consequences  of  off- 
shore development. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  is  the  Job  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  and  at  this 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  these  Interests 
coincide  with  the  desires  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  We  must  make  sure  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  be  carried  out  with  the 
purpose  of  providing  energy  to  the  consumer 
over  the  longest  period  of  time  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  to  promote  competition 
in  the  oil  industry  and  this  means  the  pro- 
tection of  the  small  and  Independent  firms 
in  the  industry.  Including  the  distributors 
and  retaUers. 

I  remember  tliat  during  the  oil  embargo 
last  year  my  ofBce  received  numerous  caUs 
from  Independent  gas  station  operators  and 
individual  oil  distributors  who  were  being 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  oU  companies 
which  were  withholding  supplies  from  them. 
Thte  action  was  apparently  nation-wide  and 
served  to  build  up  a  great  deal  of  distrust 
in  government  and  in  the  public  at  large 
for  the  malor  oil  companies. 

AddlUonally,  there  are  the  most  recent  re- 
ports about  the  actions  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration. On  may  17th  Bob  R.  Dorsey.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Gulf  OU  told  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  his  company  had  secretly 
made  a  $50  thousand  contribution  to  a 
vague  organization  seeking  "■  better  un- 
derstanding In  America"  of  the  Arab  poal- 
tion  on  various  Issues.  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dorsey  admitted  that  this  was  a  public 
relations  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs 
to  promote  the  Arab  position  on  Middle  East 
political  affairs. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  action  did 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  public  relations 
image  of  Gulf  OU  in  my  mind  or  in  the 
minds  of  my  constituents. 

It  is  incidents  such  as  these  wlilch  have 
served  to  build  a  great  distrust  by  the  public 
of  the  oil  Industry.  At  this  point  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  against  private  in- 
dustry or  companies  making  a  profit  from 
their  activities,  but  in  the  field  of  energy 
we  can  no  longer  push  ahead  blindly  with 
no  thought  to  the  future  and  no  motive 
other  than  increased  dividends  for  stock  - 
holders. 

We  know  tliat  all  energy  resources  are 
limited  and  they  must  be  conserved  and  used 
for  the  greatest  possible  public  good. 


WILL    ASK    TO    DISCHARGE    JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 


OF  Missoinii 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
give  notice  to  the  Members  of  the  Hoase 
that  tomorrow  or  Thursday  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  discharge  the 
Judiciary  Committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  1549  and  to  take  up  and 
consider  the  bill  Immediately.  I  wiU  do 
this  in  accordance  with  approval  of  this 
bill  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  order 
to  give  the  House  a  chance  to  pass  the 
bill  before  July  1. 

S.  1549.  which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  ordered  reported  favorably,  seeks 
to  restore  some  language  to  rule  801 
the  House  version  of  the  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence. Tills  language  was  originally  In 
Uie  House  version  of  the  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence that  passed  by  a  vote  of  377  to  13 
on  Februai-y  6,  1974.  As  passed  by  the 
House.801(d)(l)  read; 

A  statement  Is  not  hearsay  If  .  .  the 
declarant  testifies  at  the  trial  of  hearing  and 
Is  subject  to  cross-exambtatlon  conoemlng 
the  statement,  and  the  statement,  and  the 
statement  Is  .  .  .  one  of  Identification  of  a 
person  made  after  perceiving  him. 

The  Senate  vei^sion  of  the  Rules  of 
Evidence  sUuck  this  language  from  the 
rules:  "one  of  identification  of  a  person 
made  after  perceiving  him."  The  effect 
of  the  Senate's  action  is  to  eliminate 
evidence  of  lineup  identifications  from 
criminal  trials. 

The  Senate  sti-ongly  insisted  upon  its 
version  of  i-ule  801(d)  (1)  at  the  con- 
ference. The  House  acquiesced  in  the 
Senate  version  and  agreed  to  a  confer- 
ence report  that  embodied  it. 

The  Senate  now  has  changed  its  mind 
and  is  willing  to  accept  the  House  ver- 
sion. S.  1549  is  the  means  of  doing  this 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1975— a  week  from 
tomorrow.  If  S.  1549  is  processed  in  the 
normal  fashion,  it  will  not  be  signed  into 
law  by  that  time.  The  result  will  be  that 
one  rule  will  be  in  effect  for  several  weeks 
and  then  It  will  be  superseded  by  a  differ- 
ent rule.  This  ought  to  be  avoided  if  we 
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can.  The  language  in  S.  1549  ought  to 
become  effective  at  the  same  time  as  tha 
rest  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 
We  can  do  this  if  there  is  unanimous 
consent  to  my  requests  and  if  the  bill 
then  carries. 

I  make  tl!Js  annomicenient  in  order  to 
give  Members  notice  of  my  intent.  Any 
Member  who  has  qufestions  about  the  bill 
is  invited  to  contact  me  or  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice. 


STATE   DEPARTMENT    AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.H 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  I  voted  against  the  State  De- 
partment Autliorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  I  did  so  for  two  reasons. 

Fint,  this  Is  another  in  the  line  of 
budget  busters  which  Congress  seems  in- 
sistent upon  passing.  This  authorization 
is  almost  *4J  million  over  the  adminis- 
tration request.  While  I  approve  of  the 
committee's  action  of  including  $20  mil- 
lion for  refugee  assistance,  this  amoimt 
could  have  been  met  by  the  savings  of  the 
$19.8  million  requested  for  the  obsolete 
International  Commission  on  Control 
and  Supervision  in  Vietnam.  Of  the  other 
committee  Increases,  I  find  merit  in  only 
two;  the  $450,000  for  International 
Women's  Year  activities  and  the  gratu- 
ity pay  to  survivors  of  foreign  service  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The 
amount  of  the  committee  increase  over 
last  year's  appropriation  is  17.7  percent: 
well  over  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Second,  the  act  as  passed  contains  au- 
thorization for  United  Nations  dues  over 
our  supposed  maximum  contribution  of 
25  percent.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Wglff,  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  limited  our  dues  con- 
tribution to  25  percent,  but  unfortun- 
ately It  was  ruled  out  of  order.  Hopefully, 
we  will  be  able  to  discuss  this  Issue  fully 
when  the  Appropriation."?  Act  Is  before 
us. 

My  difference  with  the  total  authoriza- 
tion as  passed  would  appear  to  be  small; 
only  $20  million.  However,  this  bill  is  2.4 
percent  over  budget.  If  extended  through- 
out the  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tion process,  we  would  add  over  $8  billion 
to  our  already  overstretched  debt  for 
next  fiscal  year.  Obviously,  this  nvould 
add  greatly  to  the  chances  of  renewed 
inflation  after  economic  recovery  gets 
into  full  sndiig. 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  have  voted  against  nu- 
merous budget  busting  proposals  in  re- 
cent months,  even  though  some  were 
popular.  The  Agriculture-Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  the  emergency  emplojrment 
appropi-iations,  the  Maritime  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  the  Emergency  Middle  Income 
Housing  Act,  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  amendments, 
and  the  Mihtary  Procurement  Authori- 
zatloD  Act  are  just  a  few  of  many  I  have 
voted  against.  As  long  as  our  fiscal  con- 
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ditlon  remains  in  deep  deficit.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  these  excravagent 
pi-oposals.  even  if  the  $40  nullion  figure 
.xeems  inconsequential  in  our  »375  billion 
budt^ct. 

Moreover,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
i.iittee  Ls  now  engaged  in  the  overdue 
woik  oi  tax  reform.  Many  changes  are 
needed  u>  make  our  tax  structure  more 
t-qultable,  but  most  changes  will  end  up 
costing  the  Trea.sui-y  billions  "Soak  the 
rich"  schemes  may  be  desirable  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  but  they  raise  only  limited 
amounts  of  revenue.  Simple  needed  re- 
lomis,  such  as  single  taxpayer  equalit.v 
with  married  toxpa.vers.  would  co.st 
»ireatlv  over  $15  billion.  With  Congress 
•  ontinually  anias.,iiig  h  larger  nnd  larger 
<ieflcit.  it  will  become  more  and  moit 
riinicult  to  bring  any  semblunr  e  of  equity 
into  our  t«x  reionn  effort.'^  without  hav- 
ing to  make  painful  budget  cutting  ded- 
."ions. 

My  difleren<es  with  the  Stnte  Depai  t- 
ment  may  seem  slight,  but  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  living  within  our  means  of  a  $60 
billion  deficit  which  was  the  motivating 
factor  in  my  negative  vote.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  consider  seriously  the  ef- 
fect of  conUnual  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations over  targeted  budgets  and 
.''how  Krej:ter  restraint  in  the  futmv 
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Mr.  ne  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge and  commend  one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  outstanding  citizens 
James  A.  Bennerson,  of  Prederiksted,  St! 
Croix.  A  respected  speaker  and  civic- 
minded  individual  wliose  community  in- 
volvement record  is  unsurpassed,  Mr. 
Bennei-son  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizenry  of  St.  Croix.  His 
dedication  is  exemplified  by  his  partici- 
pation in  a  number  of  socially  beneficial 
service  organizations.  These  Include: 
member,  advisory  coimcil  of  the  Boys' 
Club  of  St.  Croix.  Inc.;  past  chairman 
and  first  vice  president  of  the  Christian 
Coiuicil;  coordinator  of  court  for  volun- 
teer program:  executive  officer  of  the 
American  Legion;  and  board  member  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  In  every 
capacity  he  has  distinguished  liimself  as 
an  unselfish  worker  and  supporter. 

Mr.  Bennerson  is  probably  most  ad- 
mired for  his  oratorical  acumen.  His 
ability  to  entertain  an  audience  results  in 
a  wide  variety  of  speaking  engagements 
that  he  joyfully  accepts  and  performs. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  he  has  been 
the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  building 
dedication  for  the  Boys*  Club  of  St. 
Croix,  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Women's  Mission- 
ary Socie^  of  St.  Luke,  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  St.  Luke's  pastor  ap- 
preciation dinner  at  Oentle  Winds  and 
presentor  of  a  petition  during  the  mrayer 
of  the  faithful  at  the  St.  Joseph  High 
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Ml.  GRADISON.  Mr  .  _ 
di'-heartening  that  despite 
hearings  and  debate.  Cong 
tiaser  to  the  enactment  of 
deal  positively  with  theentr 
wo  weie  last  January. 

The  energy  legislation  p 
H.'iu.se  last  week.  H.R.  6860.  ( 
go  part  of  the  way  toward 
ment  of  a  iwsitive  n'^tiont<l 
gram.  H.R.  6860  is  merely 
fines  Hnrl  exemption.^,  ta 
«.  I  edits. 

To  pas.s  iKgisltttion  such  as 
really  wor.se  than  to  take  no 
For  passage  of  H.R.  6860  f 
pearance  nf  action  when  na 
action  has  been  taken 

There  are  .several  areas  in 
gre.ss  should  take  action 
velopment   of   a   co-npr 
First  of  all,  there  are 
can    take    to   spur 
United  States.  Gradual 

oil  and  deregulation  of 

would  provide  an  incentive 

tion  and  production. 

lation  with  a  windfall  pr„.. 
effectively  control  excessive 
by  producer-s.  Adding  a  , 
sion  for  research  and  dev 
even  further  encourage 

While  tlie  need  for  a   

tax  on  the  producer  as  a  pari 

trol  plan  i.«;  apparent 

that  the  increased  cost  to  „ 
will  be  considerably  less  tha_ 
projected.  My  colleague  fron 
Brown)    has  stated  in  the 
June  5  that  decontrol  of  ol( 
4-year  period  would  result  in 
of  1.3  cents  per  gallon  per  .^. 
Task  Force  on  Deregulation 
Gas  concluded  that  costs  to  ^ 
sumers  would  rise  gradually  o 
of  years  as  old  contracts  ^..^.. 
In  addition,  the  benefits  t( 
othei-wise  would  be  curtailed 
gradual  price  increase.  The 
tailment  or  conversion  to  „_ 
one  factor  often  overlooked  in 
sion  of  the  eflfecfes  of 
ural  gas. 

Certainly  one  of  the  mai:i 
with    the    development    of 
energy  policy  is  the  confiict 
congressional  committee 
the  energy  field.  While  the 
Means  Committee  has  made 
they  do  not  have  jurisdiction  . 
trol  provisions,  they  do  have 
to  enact  a  windfall  profits 
plowback  provision  as  a  co.._. 
decontrol.  However,  their  faih  i 
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with  the  Commerce  Committc  s 
gram  which  would  incorporat* 
visions  postpones  any  action 
lead  to  the  decontrol  of  oil  ^. 

If  the  committee  system  as 
ently  stinictured  is  unable  to 
tional  energy  poUcy,  I  would  . 
the  establishment  of  a  special 
on  energy  which  would  have 
develop     a     forward-looking 
There  is  a  glaring  need  for  let 
energy  issues  in  the  Congress, 
committee  would  provide 
the  development  of  these 

There  are  a  number  of  otHer 
steps  the  Congress  can  take 
developme.jt  of  domestic 
First,  we  should  resolve  the 
surrounding  the  development 
Hills  Naval  Reserve  oil  field 
with  production  as  soon  as 
ond.  Congress  should  take  actibn 
ify  national  policy  with  regardjto 
tion  of  oil  tiom  the  outer 
Shelf.  Third,  efforts  should 
accelerate  development  of 
tion  and  liquefaction  pre 
shale  recovery  techniques, 
view  of  utility  regiilations  ^^^^ 
cerning  rate  increase  requests 
expansion  and  construction 
undertaken. 

A  rational  energy  policy  shcjuld 
nize  the  need  for  a  gradual  tr 
tween  foreign  and  domestic 
This  substitution  piocc-ss  is 
plished  by  slapping  on  quotas 
izing  particular  segments  of 
tion.    It    is    accomplished 
increasing    domestic    exp.„. 
production  while  imports  are 
couraged.  To  begin  one  withoul 
is  not  realistic. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
sional  Medals  of  Merit  to  severa 
able  men  who  are  members  of  i 
ing  staff  of  the  U.S.  MUitary 
at  West  Point.  As  you  know, 
sional  Medals  of  Merit  are 
those  who  have  made 
tributions  toward  good 
community  service. 

A  Congressional  Medal  was 
to  Coach  Carl  Crowell  whose  cr 
try  track  teams  have  finished 
record  or  better  for  the  past 
and  two  of  his  squads,  the  1958 
teams  completed  unbeaten  j 
of  his  Army  cross-coimtry 
won    the    Heptagonal    Cross 
Championships.  Coach  Crowell 
track  teams  have  captured  the 
onal   track   championship  five 
1951,  1960,   1963,   1967,  and 
his  arrival  at  West  Point  in 
indoor  and  outdoor  academy 
with  one  exception,  has  been 
Another    distinguished 
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Riley  has  completed  25  years  at  West 
Point  and  was  named  "Coach  of  the 
Year"  on  two  occasions  and  has  17  win- 
ning seasons  in  that  time.  Two  of  Coach 
Riley's  hockey  teams,  1968-69  and  1973- 
74  v.on  20  games  which  stands  as  an 
,»nny  hockey  record.  His  Army  hockey 
{7air<  competed  in  the  Eastern  College 
jVhlrtic  Conference  playoffs  five  times. 
,l?xk  Riley  coached  the  U.S.  Olympic 
tsani  in  1960,  to  its  only  Olympic  and 
World  Championship  in  Squaw  Valley. 

Coach  Jo3  Palone  is  the  Military 
Academy's  soccer  coach.  For  Jhe  past  1'3 
years.  Coach  Palone's  teams  have  wen 
S3ven  or  more  games  and  in  10  of  the 
last  12  years  his  Army  teams  have  been 
invited  to  the  NCAA  soccer  tourna- 
ments. Coach  Palone  had  the  distinction 
of  coaching  the  first  Army  player  to  have 
been  selected  by  a  professional  soccer 
league,  the  New  York  Cosmos  of  the 
North  American  Soccer  League.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  coaching  duties.  Coach  Palone 
also  instructs  in  tlie  Office  of  Physical 
Education  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 
During  the  off-season.  Coach  Palone 
ofQciates  at  college  and  high  school 
basketball  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  share  the  outstanding  records  of  these 
coaches  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
with  my  colleagues.  We  can  be  proud,  in- 
deed, to  know  that  we  have  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Coach  Carl  Crowell.  Coach 
Jack  Riley,  and  Coach  Joe  Paloiie  in- 
structing the  future  officers  of  our  Na- 
tion's Army. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  23  we  lost  a  friend  and  a  tire- 
less newspaperman,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 
He  had  a  distinguished  career  and, 
tliough  an  announced  Republican,  he 
gave  his  support  to  candidates  of  good 
reputation  regardless  of  their  party  af- 
filiation. 

He  was  born  In  1889  In  Kansas  and 
studied  there  at  Baker  University  and 
at  DePauw  University  in  Greencastle, 
Ind.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Kansas  City  (Miss.) 
Star  in  1910,  and  2  years  later,  at  the 
age  of  23,  became  this  Nation's  young- 
est publisher,  of  the  Atchinson,  Kansas 
Daily  Champion. 

Prom  there.  Gene  became  editor  of  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Star,  president  of  news- 
papers hi  Mimcie,  Ind.  and  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  and  publisher  of  newspapers  In 
Muncle,  Phoenix,  Indianapolis,  Hunting- 
ton, and  Vincennes,  Ind.  Gene  was  a 
philanthropic,  clvic-mlnded  man  who 
served  as  director  or  advisor  for  the 
Thunderblrd  Graduate  School  Interna- 
tional—now American  Graduate  School 
Of  International  Management— the  Pree- 
OMM  Foundation,-  WUUam  Allen  White 
TOUndatlon;  Nleman  Foundation,  and 
union  Printers  Home  Association.   He 
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was  an  elector  to  tlie  Hall  of  Fame  of 
the  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
decorated  a  Knight  of  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Isabel  tlie  Catholic — Spain. 
He  was  also  recipient  of  the  CJolden  Plate 
award  from  the  American  Academy  of 
Achievement  and  the  John  Peter  Zengei* 
award. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  out- 
standing newspaperman.  He  shall  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him  and  a  vac- 
uum in  the  industry. 

To  his  wife  Nina,  his  son  and  daugh- 
ters, my  gratitude  for  sharing  Gene's 
iri.-ndchip.  and  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


POLITICIZATION  OF  THE  U.N. 
SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

J>:  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  excellent  New  York  Times  editorial  on 
the  risks  to  world  peace  and  progress  in- 
herent in  Ai-ab  efforts  to  politicize  the 
United  Nations'  specialized  agencies. 
These  agencies  make  invaluable  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  all  the  world's 
peoples.  Their  effectiveness  depends  upon 
their  ability  to  muster  a  world  consensus 
on  matters  within  their  specific  jurisdic- 
tions. Attempts  to  make  these  agencies 
into  sounding  boaids  for  the  airing  of 
political  issues  threaten  to  divert  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  these  agencies  from 
their  essential  missions  and  risk  upsetting 
the  precarious  nonpartisan  alliances  on 
which  they  depend. 

Such  attempts  are  potentially  destruc- 
tive even  where  tlie  cause  being  pressed 
has  great  merit  and  enjoys  wide  popular 
support.  Where  the  position  being 
espoused  is  inhumane  and  parochial  and 
depends  for  its  support  upon  extortionist 
pressure,  the  effect  upon  these  agencies  is 
catastrophic. 

There  is  no  doubt  into  which  category 
fall  certain  recent  Arab  activities  in  the 
specialized  U.N.  agencies.  In  May.  Arab 
states  maneuvered  a  vote  in  UNESCO  ex- 
cluding Israel  from  two  Mediterranean 
conferences  on  education.  Only  the 
United  States  among  the  over  35  na- 
tions represented  raised  Its  voice  in  op- 
position. This  action  only  compounds 
earlier  tragic  steps  taken  by  UNESCO, 
instigated  by  Arab  States,  to  deny  Israel 
membership  in  any  regional  UNESCO 
groufdng,  the  only  interested  state  so  ex- 
cluded, and  to  refuse  Israel  all  UNESCO 
grants.  The  self-destructive  character  of 
the  latter  move  is  particularly  evident 
since  Israel's  contribution  to  UNESCO 
far  exceeds  the  amoimt  it  receives  from 
that  organization.  Other  Arab-inspired 
actions  before  U.N.  agencies  include 
granting  the  P.L.O.  observer  status  at  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and 
discussion  by  members  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  of  the  expulsion  of 
Israel.  The  former  action  prompted  a 
walk-out  by  the  American  delegation 
who  properly  pointed  out  th.^t  the  P.L  O 
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was  a  political,  not  a  labor,  organization 
under  the  terms  of  the  I.L.O.  charter. 

The  United  States  has  opposed  these 
ill-conceived  and  immoral  efforts  to  turn 
the  U.N.  agencies  into  political  arenas. 
America's  efforts  toward  this  end  mu.<;t 
be  vigoroas  and  unrelenting.  I  applaud 
recent  statement  by  the  newly  appouited 
chief  American  delegate  to  the  U.N., 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  that  these  Arab  ac- 
tivities are  viewed  most  critically  by  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Moynihan  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  Congress  in  these 
activities.  I  only  hope  more  nations  will 
follow  the  American  lead  in  resisting  the 
politicization  of  these  agencies.  The  al- 
ternative is  the  end  of  the  United  Nations 
system  and  a  grave  setback  for  interna- 
tional welfare  and  security. 

A  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
which  appeared  on  June  24,  follows: 
Gnawing   at   the   U.N. 

The  coudemnation  and  isolation  of  Israel 
Irom  the  regional  councils  of  the  United  Nc- 
lions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultxual 
Organization  Is  proving  far  more  destriictlre 
than  originaily  perceived. 

The  Pyrrhic  victory  scored  hv  tlie  Arab. 
Third  World  and  Soviet  bloc  in  Paris  last  fall 
has  emboldened  ihe^e  countries  to  make  new- 
attempts  to  cut  off  Israel  from  the  ispeciallzed 
agencies  and  to  politicize  activities  thai  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  uith  the  Middle  East 
conflict. 

The  InTernalionHl  La'Ji<r  Organization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  are  the  latest 
targets  of  ihe  Arab  oSensive  against  Israel. 
At  the  conference  of  the  I.L.O.  in  Geneva,  the 
PalCijtine  Liberation  Organizaiiou  was 
granted  observer  status.  The  American  dele- 
gation walked  out,  calling  the  vote  a  tragic 
decision  because  Uie  Pi.O.  was  a  political, 
not  a  labor,  entity  under  the  I.L.O.  charier. 
And  the  American  position  was  made  ofttclal 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  John  T.  Dunlop,  who 
had  planned  to  address  the  conference  but 
refused  to  attend  after  the  rote  to  seat  the 
PX.O. 

UNESCO  itself  has  already  suttered.  Some 
of  its  Important  programs  are  imperiled  be- 
cause the  United  States  and  other  concerned 
nations  have  properly  resisted  maljiug  con- 
tributions to  the  agency  whUe  It  violates  I  Us 
mandate  and  tradition  of  nonpartlsanshlp. 
The  other  day  the  original  creators  of  the 

UNESCO  headquarters  and  Its  art  works 

including  Marcel  Breuer,  Alexander  Calder 
Joan  Mlro,  Henry  Moore  and  Isamu 
Noguchi— called  for  an  end  to  aU  sanctions 
against  Israel.  Instead,  UNESCO  again  suc- 
cumbed to  Ar.ib  pressure  and  haideiied  iu 
position. 

The  United  states  contributes  a  slsniflcaiu 
amount  of  funding  to  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. In  some  instances  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  their  total  budgets.  The  tie-mUliou  con- 
tribution to  UNESCO  has  been  held  up-  the 
«29  miUiou  for  WJI.O.  in  next  year's  author- 
ization measure  has  also  been  delayed.  A  large 
group  of  members  of  Congress  have  warned 
W.H.O.'s  director  general  that  expulsion  of 
Israel  would  undermine  support  and  confi- 
dence In  the  International  health  orgtjulza- 

It  has  become  clear  that  tlie  Arab  bloc— 
the  greatest  beneficiaries,  along  with  the 
Third  World  nations,  of  U.N.  aid  and  exper- 
tise—is willing  to  risk  destruction  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  even  If  this  means  depriving 
millions  of  people,  including  its  own,  of 
health,  welfare,  educational  and  other  direct 
assistance.  And  too  many  shortsighted  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.,  prey  to  Arab  petro-polltlcs, 
have  acquiesced  or  abstained  when  the  agen- 
cies we  locked  into  positions  that  degrade  the 
organisation's  charter  and  covenants. 

Poittlcizatl^n  of  the  crganizaHon'.s  special- 
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ized  agencies — the  most,  ertecilve  and  hiiinan- 
izlng  parts  of  the  U.N.  «tntct.ure — needs  to 
i)C  resisted  bjr  ull  countries;  at  staKe  niav  hf 
ihP  fiitttre  of  the  United  Np.llmis  Itself. 
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BALDUS  FAVORS  CONTINUED 
PROGRESS  ON  THE  DAM 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

or  wiscuNSiii 
iN  JHE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKN  lAriVKb. 

Tuesday,  June  24;  1975 

Ml'.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  Tlilrd 
District,  I  favor  continued  progress  with 
construction  of  the  LaFarge  Dam  and 
roads  in  the  surrounding  area. 

There  l8  little  doubt  that  some  kind  ot 
dam  ought  to  be  huilt  across  the  river 
channel  at  LaFarge.  Since  the  earthen 
structure  in  either  case — whether  the 
dam  is  wet  or  di-y— will  be  the  same, 
common  sen.se  and  the  will  of  the  tax- 
payers would  dictate  that  construction 
of  the  embankment  ought  to*  proceed. 
The  road  across  the  top  will  be  the  same 
In  either  case.  The  embankment  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  equal  amount  of 
flood  control  regardless  of  the  decision 
eventually  made  by  experts  on  the 
amount  of  water,  if  any,  to  ):<e  retained 
in  back  of  the  dam. 

Coimnonsense  led  to  construction  of 
the  dam  in  the  first  place.  The  dam  was 
authorized  by  the  Congre.<»  together  with 
the  consensus  of  the  people  of  the  valley, 
In  response  to  regular  and  severe  flood- 
ing problems.  Anticipation  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  embankment  goes  back 
nearly  20  years;  and  road  building  has 
been  held  up  for  much  of  that  time  pend- 
ing the  dam'.s  completion.  The  problem 
to  be  met  then  was  flood  control  and  it 
still  Ls. 

The  will  of  the  taxpayer  is  not  served 
by  abandoning  this  effort  at  flood  con- 
trol within  $5,264,000  of  obtaining  it.  At 
this  point  in  time,  more  than  $14  million 
has  been  expended  on  the  project.  How- 
ever, most  of  this  construction  work  has 
been  in  preparation  of  laying  the  em- 
bankment; it  is  questionable  public  pol- 
icy to  stop  now  within  20  percent  of 
flnishing  it. 

The  total  LaFarge  project  authorizes 
not  only  the  dam,  but  also  road  relocation 
work,  preparation  of  the  valley  floor, 
dikes  and  levies  for  communities  down- 
stream, and  development  of  recreational 
cqjportunlties  hi  the  area.  The  bulk  of  the 
construction  work  to  date  has  concen- 
trated on  road  relocation  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  embankment,  accounting  for 
the  fact  that  the  embankment  pliase  Is 
now  80-percent  complete. 

Continued  progress  on  construction  of 
the  embankment  still  leaves  wide  flexibil- 
ity in  decisions  affecting  other  areas  of 
the  project. 

Questions  remain  relating  to  the  val- 
ley floor.  Construction  of  the  embank- 
ment does  not  require  clear-cutting  of 
the  valley  floor;  clear-cutting  need  not 
and  should  not  be  done  while  progress  on 
the  embankment  continues  until  all  the 
Question.s  relating  to  the  plant  life  and 
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gtologJe  lormation.s  in  thejarca  behind 
the  dam  are  completely  setttd. 

Nor  will  continuation  of 
of  the  embankment 
terests  and  needs  of 
."stream  from  the  constructi. 
alternative  .solution  for  thei 
additional  flooding  problem^ 
be  relocation,  a  jierie.s  of  dik 
or  a  combination  of  both 
available  for  funding  or 
under  the  presently  HUthu 
But  those  deci.sion.<^    can  t 
those   communitifis   piovid' 
flood  prottttion  thut  the  it 
haniimont  v,  ill  atford. 

Constnjction  of  th'.>  emhu 
net  preclude   thi»   valley  fr 
park  .<;tatu,s.  The  imiquenesi 
ley.  its  geological  and  glacia 
provide  ample  evidence  tha 
for  the  valley  is  pos.siblo.  A  . 
weight  in  the  argument  for 
is  that  the  land  surrounding 
path  has  already  been 
Federal  Government.  Tills 
with  the  valley's  .significant 
park  alternative.   National 
would  favorably  affect  the  i 
tional  and  economic  well- 
ally,  the  embankment  keep  5 
possibility  of  a  lake  for  the 
tional  and  economic  development 

The  relative  economic  and 
merits  of  park  status  and  a 
ther  study,  but  are  not  in  . 
eluded  by  further  progres.s 
bankment. 

Several  positive  benefits 
valley  which  ought  not  go 
work  proceeds.  The  most 
local  jobs  for  the  area.  This 
true  for  road  construction 
around  the  dam  site,  which 
regardless  of  how  other  qucs 
solved. 

For  the  reasons  abo^•e,  I  lupport  this 
$4.4  million  appropriation  |>nd  fmther 
con.strurtion  of  the  project. 
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THE   .■\RT  OP  HAPP  NESS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MU  VTHA 


or   PENNSYLVANIA 


;SB  NTATIVES 
975 


Speak  ;r, 
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TK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRB 

Tuesday.  June  24, 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr 

good  friends  of  mine.  Nunzio 
Medlle,  recently  sent  me  a 
verse  called  "The  Art  of  Hap*iness 
"The  Art  of  Living"  by  Wilf  r  !d 
son.  I  insert  it  in  the  Recori 
with  my  colleagues  and  th< 
this  Journal: 

The  Art  of 

Happiness  does  not  depend 
pens  outside  of  you  but  on 
inside  of  you;  It  Is  measured 
in  which  you  meet  the  proble^ 

Happiness  Is  a  state  of  mind 
said:  "We  are  as  happy  as  we 
minds  to  be." 

Happiness  doesn't  come  fron 
we  like  to  do  but  from  Hieing 
to  do. 

HapplncfiS  comes  from  puttii  g 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 
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Tuesday,  June  24. 

Ml'.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker 
like  to  call  to  your  attention 
ing  comments  regarding  Ren  s 
student    from    Burlington, 
School.  Most  casual  observers 
Rene  handicapped,  but  even 
does  indeed  have  a  severe 
would  dispute  that  description 
He  is  a  participant  here  in 
ton  in  the  Skill  Olympics  in 
glne  Repair  after  having  wor 
competition  in  the  State  of 
wish  him  luck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education 
Committee,  on  which  I  servf 
cently   reported   the   Educati  m 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  a 
sponsored.  During  the  process 
ing  that  bill,  I  learned  the 
propriate  education  for  our 
I  believe  that  Rene  Kirby  is  a 
to  the  fact  that,  given  an 
handicapped  individuals  can 
if  not  better  than  many  of  us 

I   commend   to   your 
Speaker,  the  following: 

Rene  Kirby 

Rene  Kirby  of  Burlington  High 
represent  the  State  of  Vermont, 
other  Vermont  Vocational 
ileuts,  on  June  22-June  26  at 
nual  Conference  of  the  Vocatlobal 
trial  CUibs  of  America  (VICA) 
Olympics  competition  In  Small  En 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Kirby,  a  senior  from  Burlingtcti 
victorious  over  participants  froii  i 
Vocational    Centers   in    the 
Olympics  in  Middlebury  on  May  7 
State  award  was  presented,  Klrl  ly 
a  standing  ovation  from  the  mot^ 
hundred  people  in  attendance, 

Kirby  is  a  paraplegic,  paralyzei  1 
waist  down.  He  has  been  that  way 
twenty  years  of  his  life. 

People  who  first  see  Rene  Kirby 
cally  classify  him  as  a  very 
dividual.  Tliere  Is  one  person 
this  fact,  and  that  is  Rene  himself, 
consider  myself  handicapped  at 
are  only  handicapped  If  they  wait 
that  way."  The  enthusiastic  Klrfy 
to  say,  "I  do   things  that 
does — participate  in  sports,  dan^e, 
you  name  It,  I  try  to  do  It." 

Although  the  award  last  week 
mendous  honor,   Rene,  who  Is 
built.    Is    not    unaccustomed    to 
awards.  He  is  one  of  the 
nasts  in  the  state,  having  been 
raont  State  Oymnastio  Cluuup 
two  years  on  the  rings  and  ts  aleo 
on  the  "side  horse"  in  ttiree 
school  competition. 
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Burlington  guidance  counselor,  Richard 
Happy,  stated,  "Rene  is  a  very  Ingenious 
and  very  independent  person  who  makes  his 
own  way.  It's  amazing  to  see  how  his  posi- 
tive philosophy  reinforces  and  encourages  ev- 
erybody. His  enthusiasm  and  vigor  are 
rniitaglous." 

Rsne,  who  willdrive  to  Washington  for  the 
VICA  National  Conferejice,  will  spend  the 
rest  of  the  summer  lining  up  a  career  In  the 
automotive  field.  "I  jufit  hope  I'm  hired  be- 
cause of  my  ability,  not  because  I'm  consid- 
ered handicapped.  People  don't  have  to  feel 
sorry  for  me.  I  think  I've  done  all  right  in 
everything  I've  undertaken.". 

That's  an  understatement. 


SOME  VALUABLE  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

O?    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REmE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lloyd  W. 
Elston,  president  of  the  Peter  Paul 
Candy  Co.,  of  Naugatuck.  Conn.,  and  a 
truly  public-spirited  constituent  of  mine, 
recently  was  invited  to  contribute  a 
guest  column  in  the  Naugatuck  Daily 
News.  I  found  this  coUnnn  to  contain 
some  valuable  observations  on  the  state 
of  the  Nation  and  thoughts  about  where 
V  e  should  be  going.  I  am  submitting  this 
column  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed : 

SlJME     OUiEKVATION's     OK     THE     >>X.\11      <>J      1  HE 

Nation 
(By    Lloyd    El.stou) 

When  an  editor  invites  a  businessman  to 
write  a  column  for  him,  he  show.s  a  great 
deal  of  courag-;!  Ru-ss  Sumpf  set  no  limits 
on  my  subject  but  very  thoughtfully  re- 
miuded  me  that  not  only  the  Naugdtuck 
News  but  I  as  well  will  be  subjert  to  libel 
if  I  urn  r.ot  careful!  So  -to  set  the  .stage, 
clear  the  air,  create  no  f.^l^ie  impressions, 
xhat  follows  is  my  opinion,  cannot  neces- 
sarily be  documented  in  fact,  will  probably 
ba  bia.ssd — I  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine in  what  direction.  But  this  is  clearly 
opinion  not  news. 

Our  country  faces  critiCHl  challenges,  per- 
haps the  mo3t  criti:;al  ever,  .short  of  full  scale 
war.  To  meet  these  chjUletiges.  we  will  need 
courage,  confidence  and  cooperation.  Cour- 
age, we  Americans  have — and  regularly, 
demonstrate  It  as  needs  demand.  Confidence 
and  cooperation  are  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents—and these  depend  upon  the  institu- 
tion-s  of  our  society,  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  trusted  aud  the  etiecti^enes3  of 
tlieir  functions. 

I  want  to  discuss  four  major  instltu- 
!ion.s— government,  media,  labor  and  busi- 
ness. By  omitting  education,  religion,  the 
professions,  etc.,  I  mean  no  InsiUt  but  feel 
the  four  I  cite  are  critical.  Each  of  these 
institutions — and  remember  they  are  peo- 
ple—share a  very  low  rating  in  public 
opinion  polls.  The  major  reason  for  this  low 
rating  is  the  general  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  role  each  must  properly  play  in  our 
society  and  the  power  each  has  to  solve  our 
problems. 

Government  on  the  federal,  state  and 
local  level  can  and  mtist  do  things  dif- 
ferently, more  efficiently.  On  the  national 
scene,  government  mu.st,  through  its  regula- 
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tory  activities,  see  that  the  small  percentage 
of  cheats  and  sleazy  operators  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  public,  ihere  are  adequate 
laws  for  this  now,  and  no  more  super  bureaus 
are  needed.  We  must  see  tbat  laws  protecting 
the  public  both  physically  and  economically 
are  up-to-date,  designed  for  today's  prob- 
lems and  then  vigorously  enforced.  Old  laws 
developed  for  earlier  and  much  different 
times  should  be  taken  off  the  books  or 
amended.  And,  some  regulatory  activities 
seem  to  work  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  general  welf.are  in  today's  economic 
cli.nat?. 

Through  its  taxing  power,  government  can 
encourage,  discourage  or  direct  in  certain 
ways  the  economic  activity  of  our  society. 
Economists  cry  for  greater  productivity.  More 
jobs,  mere  production  they  say  will  help 
inflation  and  the  recession.  But,  only  when 
proper  incentives  are  provided  for  investment 
in  new  machinery,  new  plants,  new  products 
will  more  jobs  and  greater  productivity  really 
come.  A  good  example  of  a  b:;d  situation  is 
that  of  our  own  Stute  with  respect  to  budg- 
ets, new  taxes  on  business,  higher  sales  tax. 
income  tax  on  dividends.  These  new  taxes 
put  Connecticut  business  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage with  most  other  industrial  state.3. 
so  a  businessman  will  think  twice  about  ex- 
panding in  Connecticut. 

Governmsnt  cannot  solve  all  our  prch- 
lems;  and  both  our  politicians  and  we  the 
governed  must  constantly  remind  ourselves 
of  tMs.  Government  should  protect,  encour- 
age, permit,  allow,  regulate  and  enforce  for 
the  g?neral  interest.  Business,  labor  and 
others  of  our  society  who  are  the  prod\ictrs 
should  do.  provide,  serve,  create,  and  em- 
ploy. Government  cannot  rnatie  all  the  deci- 
sions uecoss.iry  to  Kcpp  a  complex  ecanomy 
an-l  marketplfire  like  the  U.S.  in  tune. 

Witness  the  ill  fated  price-wage  controls 
of  the  early  l»70's  which  created  shortages 
and  only  postponed  our  infiation.  Our  free 
market  economy,  where  consumers  have  the 
ultimate  choice  of  what  they  buy  rr  don't 
buy.  Vvhnt  they  feel  is  value  or  not  of  value, 
has  .served  well  for  nearly  200  years.  Btisinrss 
gets  lo  i-.now  very  quickly  when  consumers 
like  or  don't  like  its  products  or  prices. 

Labor— the  large,  powerful,  national  orga- 
iiii^ations — must  reassess  its  priorities  and 
.see  if  the  restrictive  hiring,  training,  produc- 
tion practices  of  the  past  really  .serve  today's 
needs.  If  the  building  trade  "is  flat  on  its 
back,  what  good  Is  it  to  insist  on  premium 
wages  for  unemployed  home  builders?  Labor 
should  review  its  position  on  tax  laws,  profit, 
investment,  for  only  through  sound  tax  laws 
encouraging  sound  business  growth  Will  Jobs 
be  created  and  assured.  When  a  headline 
reads  "BuElness  gets  tax  break,"  we  should 
read  t'nc  rest  of  the  article  and  realize  this 
may  lower  prices,  may  encourage  new  Jobs 
through  new  Investment,  may  return  more 
to  society  through  dividends  to  owners.  The 
opposite  may  happen  when  new  taxes  hurt 
business. 

Business  likewl-se  must  give  up  some  of  its 
restrictive  practices,  must  really  compete  to 
give  customers  best  value  and  must  realize 
through  its  charter  that  It  exists  to  serve 
the  i\eeds  of  society — consumers,  employees 
and  investors.  And,  so  long  as  society  Is  rea- 
sonably well  served,  it  wiU  permit  business 
to  continue  as  it  has.  Business  must  stop  its 
tendency  to  go  to  Washington  or  Hartford 
to  get  help  in  solving  a  problem  it  alone 
should  be  solving.  Special  pleading,  protec- 
tive tariffs,  etc.,  only  weaken  the  real  fabric 
of  our  economy  and  may  lead  not  only  to 
less  value  for  our  consumers,  but  more  gov- 
ernment— which  we  can't  afford,  don't  need 
and  which  won't  help  us  in  the  long  run. 

Business  will  serve  Its  own.  labor's  and 
America's  Interests  very  well  If  It  will  com- 
municate its  needs.  Its  views,  its  abUltles  to 
our  legislators.  Business  has  sold  products 
aud  ideas  very  well,  but  It  has  not  sold  and 
told  the  vital  need  for  business  lo  be  healthy. 
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We  cannot  blame  a  Congressman  for  not 
understanding  the  effect  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  business  if  we  don't  explain  it  to 
him.  Likewise,  business  mtist  operate  with 
and  insist  oa  adequate  profits — and  explaut 
why  it  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  our 
country. 

Oovernmeni,  busines.s.  labor  must  work 
together  to  keep  the  U.S.  healthy,  to  help 
each  play  its  unique  role  in  the  economy. 
We  must  avoid  the  adversary  roles  of  the 
past  and  develop  cooperation  to  solve  com- 
mon pro'jlems. 

Lastly,  I  see  our  media — TV.  newspaper?, 
radio,  books — as  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
how  well  .society  operates.  Our  dependence 
upon  the  media  grows  n-i  pro'o'.ems  'occcm  - 
more  complex  (energy  for  example)  E'ld  p -• 
time  for  solutions  grows  shorter.  We  hn.-. " 
come  »o  e\i>ect  instant  .=r>lU'lons  for  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  our  citizens  and  consumers  »c(l 
voters  (all  tiie  .^ame  peo.ile!)  are  contu?e(", 
frlghtsued  in  soni?  vays.  aud  milled  by  ir- 
Ecsurate,  incomplete  news  co*. cra'-'e.  A  t\v.> 
minute  "in  depth"  review  on  Walter  Cron- 
kite'3  TV  new.s  cr ;uict  cl'i  j'.uiice  to  comp'.e  ; 
pro'.ilema.  LlUe-vise.  a-  our  company  ha-j  es- 
perioncecl  just  reci'utly  I'.r  the  hanr's  of  two 
national  new.sp.9pers,  hia^ieJ.  ignorant  or  ir- 
cijntpie'.*  reporting  can  hur', '.  Retractioiis  unci 
apologies  do  lil'de  good  on?e  the  fir=t  im- 
pression is  made.  Tiie  quality  of  news  cover- 
age must  be  improved  and  guaranteed.  Con- 
sumers expect  perfection  from  minufactui-el 
products  and  deserve  't — hut  they  get  lesi 
than  that  in  their  newo  coverage  and  many 
times  do  not  know  it ! 

books  printed  on  diets.  t>s  another  eximpl*' 
ii.v.-e  made  lots  of  monej  for  publirrhers  an-J 
authors,  but  have  misled,  perhaps  eveit  huri. 
readers  who  took  tliem  ail  for  fact.  Ameri- 
cans' interest  in  good  health  has  been  ex- 
ploited terribly.  Consumers  have  followed  the 
advice  of  anyoi-.e  who  might  publish  a  book, 
have  accepted  practices  in  eating,  exercise, 
etc..  which  can  do  them  harm  because  they 
lire  not  speclHi-ally  de.signed  for  their  prob- 
lem— if  they  have  one! 

As  readers  and  viewers  and  llbteaers,  we 
must  be  alert  to  what  I  call  t!.e  half  Innln.; 
report."  So  bla.s€d  are  some  reports — particu- 
larly consumer  oriented  issues  in  the  wire 
service  stories — that  they  are  like  the  New 
York  Times  printing  only  the  Yai\kee  hal? 
innings  of  a  baseball  game.  They  forget  to 
tell  you  how  Detroit  did  in  their  half  of  the 
innings!  Sports  pages  are  much  more  ac- 
curate! Much  of  ihe  news  on  the  front  page^ 
of  our  dallies  or  on  the  TV  screens  or  radio< 
ts  factual.  Some,  however,  is  biased,  Incom- 
plete and  opinion  only  but  not  labeled  as 
such.  Half  a  story  may  be  reported  while  the 
other  half  Is  not.  Comments  from  a  "man 
on  the  street"  may  evoke  a  certain  emotion 
in  us,  but  they  may  not  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  story.  Look  for  the  other  "half  inning." 

We  have  laws  for  "Fair  Labeling  &  Pack- 
aging," "Truth  in  Lending,  "  "Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising." I  believe  we  must  pu.sh  now  for 
"Truth  In  Reporting.'  Otu-  media  exert  a 
tremendous  Influence  on  our  thinking  on  our 
voting,  and  if  we  expect  lo  understand  our 
economy  and  its  problems,  we  must  rely  oa 
facts  and  truth  from  our  news  sources.  Pub- 
lishers and  editors  shottld  look  at  their  front 
pages  as  well  as  their  editorial  page  and  re- 
assess what  "Freedom  of  the  Press"  implies. 

A  last  comment;  painting  with  a  broad 
bruslj — generallzUig — in  anything  can  throw 
paint  where  you  don't  want  to!  There  has  to 
be  a  lot  of  good  things  about  our  government, 
labor,  bushiess  and  the  media  or  we  wouldn't 
be  what  we  are  today — the  world's  strongest, 
freest  country.  And  going  strong  at  age  200. 
But.  let's  be  on  our  guard!  Make  our  Institu- 
tion.s  serve  our  country's  needs  as  they  can 
and  should  through  intelligent  people  co- 
operating with  the  confidence  born  ol  knowl- 
edj;e,  hi.story,  trttst  and  faith. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  AND  PEACE 
CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  iMARKS 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

r>y  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIiESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  were  faced  witli  two  authorizations, 
one  for  tlie  State  Department  and  one 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  over  which  I  delib- 
erated extensively  before  casting  my 
votes. 

The  State  Department  bill,  which 
totaled  $853,415,000  in  final  foim,  con- 
tained several  items  which  took  it  out  of 
the  realm  of  simply  providing  funds  for 
the  operation  of  our  missions  abroad  and 
departmental  headquarters  here  in 
Washington.  These  include  the  follow- 
ing: international  organizations,  $270.- 
118.000;  interna '.ional  connniisions,  $19,- 
993.000;  educational  exchongc,  $30,000.- 
000. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  sepai-ate  au- 
thorization for  $20,000,000,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  University 
Endowment  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Tills  is  on  top  of  .soine  $78  million  to  the 
U.N.  itself  and  its  constituent  agencies. 
These  contributions  are  still  riding  above 
the  statutory  25-percent  limitation,  but 
even  that  percentage  is  too  high.  I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  4676,  which  calls  for  a 
limit  in  proportion  to  our  population 
compared  to  that  of  otJier  member  states, 
because  I  think  we  are  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  U.N.  The  oil-rich  Arabs 
are  in  arrears,  and  small  countries  with 
the  same  vote  as  we  have  are  combining 
their  efforts  to  our  detiiment. 

I  therefore  decided  to  cast  my  vote 
against  this  authorization  iii  protest 
against  the  excessive  fundin3  of  tliese 
international  activitiet:.  Tliis  money 
could  be  better  spent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorization. As  one  who  has  consistently 
opposed  our  massive  foreign  aid  give- 
away programs,  I  find  the  Peace^  Corps 
a  unique  method  of  assisting  friendly 
poor  nations  to  help  tliemselve;^  at  a  min- 
imal cost  to  American  taxpayei's- 

Instead  of  spending  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  traditional  foreign  aid, 
this  bill  authorizes  only  $116.4  million 
over  the  next  15  months— about  the 
same  level  as  last  year  after  providing 
for  inflation  and  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

Instead  of  sending  money  and  goods, 
not  to  mention  American  "advisers"  who 
live  in  fine  houses  and  shop  at  commis- 
saries, the  Peace  Corps  send  people  with 
the  specific  skills  requested  by  the  host 
country.  These  voltmteers  live  among 
the  people  and  help  them  leam  the  skills 
they  need  to  do  the  job  themselves.  Last 
year  some  6,500  volunteers  went  to  68 
developing  countries,  and  their  efforts 
have  been  of  greater  diplomatic  benefit 
to  the  United  States  than  all  the  foreign 
aid  In  the  world. 

The  mix  of  volunteers  we  are  sending 
abroad  has  changed  significantly  in  the 
last  few  yean.  Instead  of  the  starry-eyed 
youngsters  fresh  out  of  liberal  arts  c<A- 
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mi  lien 
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leges,  who  went  abroad  in 
era.  present  volunteers 
agriculture,  health  and 
servatlon,  business  and 
ment,  and  public  works, 

Then  too,  the  host  cour  L 
stake  in  the  success  of  Pcac  s 
grams.  Their  contribution! 
from  $3.9  million  in  1974  tc 
this  year,  and  tliis  iij 
another  40  percent  to  $6 

All  this  is  not  to  .say 
Corps  has  not  had  its  prcb 
mast  agencies,  however,  it 
s<rfving  them.  In  the  last  y 
nearly  15  percent  of  iti;  Wiuj 
(which  should  be  encourage 
the  Federal  bureaucracy) 
has  received  assurances  tl 
programs  in  countries  whic  i 
to  pay  for  their  cv7n  dev 
phased  out. 

On  balance  therefore,  a:ic 
native  to  the  big  giveaway 
foreign  aid  and  the  State 
decided  to  support  tlie  Pcac  ; 
more  effective  and  efficient 
ol  funds. 
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AIDING  RETIRED  \E 


mn.  LEO  C.  ZEFEBETTI 

OF    NEW    YOKK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SMNTAllVEi; 

Tuesday,  June  24,  \975 


Spe  iker, 


thi.t 
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Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr. 
vious  wars,  care  and  services 
the  Government  to  veteran 
or-miss  affair  until  the  poi 
I  era.  when  the  U.S.  Govei 
a  wide-ranging  program  o1 
these  people.  After  World 
program  was  broadened  to  i 
areas  of  care  for  veterr.ns  .. 
been  offered  previously.  By 
people  and  Government  e 
precedent.  And,  by  doing  so 
teed  that  those  who  fought  „ 
for  America  would  not  have 
their  own  pockets  the 
required  as  a  result  of 
curred  in  the  defense  of  our 

However,    periodically, 
ment  does  something 
has  the  effect  of  eroding 
ment  to  our  veterans.  Sucl 
was  made  when  the 
fense  decreed  that  veterans 
connected  disabilities  would 

to  receive  Government  

at  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.    This    became 
March  9,  1975.  Previously, 
icemen  and  women  could 
ment  at  civilian  medical  __ 
a  program  referred  to  by  the 
of  Defense  as  the  civilian 
medical  program  of  the 
ices,  CHAMPUS. 

The   curtailment   of   the 
program  for  servicemen  for 
ice-connected  disabihties  is 
an  Insult  to  the.se  people, 
inconvenience  to  them  for 
sons.  Thlid,  it  is  a  very 
act  by  the  DOD  that  will 
suit  in  the  even  more  ove- 
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ditions  in  our  VA  and  militar: 
And.  it  will  result  in  an  extra 
to  both  the  Government  and 
veterans. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of 
policy,  we  now  have  all  the 
lor  a  classic  bureaucratic 
example,  a  retired  veteran 
."^ervice-connected  and  non-. 
nef:ted  disabilities  would  not 
most  ca.-es,  to  be  treated  foi 
meiits  at  a  VA  or  military  .. 
VA  hospital  v.ould  only  treat  ttis  service- 
cornected  disability.  His  meui  ;al  records 
would  have  to  be  divided  so  th:  t  different 
physicians  cculd  treat  liim  f^r  his  dif- 
ferent problems. 

In  addition  to  the  problem 
Oi  medical  records  ior  civilia 
ciau  hospital  physicians, 
culty  will  emerge;  the  distin 
wiil  have  to  be  made  with  r 
dirreicnce   of   a   service-co 
non-::3rvicc-connectect     disabiity, 
difUculties  invclvcd  in  makinj 
cisions  would  necessitate  VA 
mc  ileal  evaluations  of  evers 
p.iticnt,  and  increased  costs  t< 
einment. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat 

th'j  VA  facilities  imposes  an  .^ 
military  retirees.  A  retired  sen 
wiiii    no    service-connected 
could  receive  all  of  his  care  —  _ 
ily  phycician  and  hav3  tlio  ma 
the    expense    paid   for   by 
However,  on  the  other  hand, 
fcrvice-connected  disability, 
vide  c.tre  costs  with  CHAMPpS 
VA  or  military  hospital. 

All  of  this  will  have  the  eflject 
duiing  the  quality  of  care 
poking   a   needlsss  burden 
veterans.  Many  of  them  w 
travel  considerable  distances 
military  facility  for  treatment 
the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  £ 
i.s  only  a  single  VA  hospital, 
thercfcrc,  this  change  in  policj 
i.ic  example  of  how  well-mea|iing 
cmment  can  make  a  totally 
judgment. 

As  a  result,  I  have  joined  in  dponsoring 
HH.  7766,  a  biU  that  wou  d  restore 
CHAMPUS  benefits  to  retireq  veterans 
v.ith  service-connected 

When  the  United  States  _ 
volved  militarily,  the  voice  of  Ifie 
is  heard  in  the  land.  Regretts 
ever,  once  the  soimds  of  battle 
away,  we  tend  to  forget  about 
fices  of  those  who  have  returned 
those    who    have    been    woui  ;d 
forced  to  live  with  senrice-conrje 
abilities  for  the  rest  of  their 
not  enough  to  pay  lip-servic 
these  men  and  women  have  _. 
Rather,  it  is  for  our  country  t 
that  as  veterans,  they  receive 
and  educational  benefits  they 
promised  and  have  so  rightful 

Therefore,  it  is  important  thit 
pass.  It  is  also  important  that 
how  vital  it  is  to  insure  that 
like  this  ara  avoided  in  the  f ut  ure 
expense  of  our  veterans.  Cong^ss 
responsibility  to  these  people 
of  the  entire  country.  I  since(«ly 
that  we  shall  not  only  rectify 
ta,fee,  but  leam  from  it  as  well 
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MSGR.  ANDREW  PROKOP.  PASTOR 
OF  THE  IMMACULATE  HEART  OF 
MARY  PARISH,  CELEBRATES  40TH 
ORDINATION  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OK   OHIO  I 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  22.  1975.  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  attending  a  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  in  honor  of  Rev.  Msgr.  An- 
drew Prokop.  pastor  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  Paii.sii  in  Austintown, 
Ohio. 

The  celebration  bej^an  with  a  ma.ss  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mai-y  Parish,  in  winch  Monsignor  Pro- 
kop served  as  the  principal  celebrant. 
Following  the  mass  was  a  public  recep- 
tion in  the  school  hull. 

Monsignor  Prokop  was  ordained  on 
April  28, 1935,  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Joseph  Schrembs.  On 
January  15.  1954,  Bisliop  Emmet  M. 
Walsh  named  Monsignor  Prokop  first 
pastor  of  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
Since  that  time.  Mon,«;ignor  Prokop  has 
presided  over  the  growth  of  both  his 
church  and  parish.  Not  one  to  let  grass 
grow  under  his  feet,  Monsignor  Prokop 
has  been  active  in  many  diocese,  civic, 
and  fraternal  organizations  throughout 
his  many  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am  fortunate  to  be  considered  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Monsignor  Prokop,  a  man 
who  has  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  sincere  best  wishes  to  Monsi- 
gnor Prokop.  I  insert  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Mass  of  Thanksgiving 
program,  as  well  as  a  newspaper  article 
from  the  Catholic  Exponent  on  his  serv- 
ice to  our  community  over  the  past  40 
years: 

Mass  of  Thanks(iivino,  Ju.-tk   22,    1975 

Celebrant:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Andrew  A. 
Prokop. 

Concelebrauts :  Rev.  John  F.  Lvons.  V.F.; 
Rev.  Francis  S.  Snock,  Rev.  Felix  Carosso, 
S.S.P.,  Rev.  John  P.  Tully. 

Presiding:  Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes, 
D.D..  Ph.D.,  Auxiliary  Bishop  ot  Youngstown. 

Chaplains  to  the  Bishop:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
William  P.  Maxwell.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Gordon 
Q.  Gutman. 

Homliisf:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Glenn  W.  Hold- 
brook. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Rev.  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Noga,  Jr. 

Lectors:  Sister  Mary  St.  Andrew.  S.N.D., 
Mr.  Lad  Sklenar. 

Gospel :  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Venglarlk. 

Gift  Bearers:  Mr.  Louis  Gawron,  Mr.  John 
McAndrew,  Mrs.  Helen  Venglarlk,  Mrs. 
Theresa  O'Connell,  Mrs.  Marlane  Passarelli. 
Mrs.  Kay  Haydu. 

Organists:  Sister  Mary  St.  Lucy,  S.NJJ.. 
Miss  Debbie  Blank. 

Music  Director:  Mr.  LawTence  B.  Propri, 

Folk  Group  Direotor:  Mr.  Peter  L.  Dumas. 

Honor  Guard:  Fourth  Degree  Knights  of 
Columbus,  I.H.M.  Boy  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts, 
and  Officers. 

Tributes  Presentations:  Most  Rev.  William 
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A.  Hughe.'*.  Auxiliary  Bishop,  Charles  J.  Car- 
ney, U.S.  Congressman,  Harry  Meshel,  Ohio 
Senator.  George  Bliidas.  County  Commis- 
sioner, George  Beelan,  President,  Austintown 
Trust«es,  William  P.  Courtney,  Past  Presi- 
dent. PnviNh  Council. 

RErKssiow.M.:    "Hoi.v  God" 

Holy  God.  we  pr.iise  ihy  Naaie: 
Lord  of  all,  we  bow  before  thee; 
All  on  earth  thy  rule  acclfiim. 
AU  in  heav'n  above  adore  thee; 
Infinite  thy  vast  domain. 
Everlasting  is  thy  reign. 
Hark!  Tlie  loud  celestial  hymn 
Auf;el  choirs  obove  are  raising; 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
In  ii'ice;i'<Mig  chorus  prai^^ing: 
r-1!l      tti.>     hew  v  "11      v.ilh     .'^Vvcet 

acrioiYl ; 
■Jlolr.  holy,   holy  Lord! 

tiR-i  I  MM  Pastor — Monsignor  Pr'.ikop  Wui. 
M.\RK  40th 
jMs^t.  Andrew  Prokop,  pasinr  of  Immacu- 
iHte  He.Trt  of  Mary  Parish,  Austintown  since 
Us  founUing  in  1954.  will  be  the  principal 
celebrant  of  a  concelebrated  Mass  of  lliankb- 
givlnjr.  to  mark  his  40th  crdin.'wlon  anniver- 
sary, at  2  p.m.  Snndny  in  the  Church. 

A  pt'hllc  reception  in  his  honor  will  be 
held  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  the  school  hall. 

Presiding  at  thn  liturgy  will  be  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Huglies.  His  chaplains  will  be  retired 
pastor.s,  Msgr.  William  Maxwell  and  Mst,r. 
Gordon  Gutman. 

Concelebrauts  will  Include  Father  John 
I.yon.s.  pastor  St.  .Joseph.  Austintown  and 
former  as.sistant  at  the  parish:  Francis 
Snock.  pastor  St.  Matthias;  and  John  Tullv 
of  the  Or.suline  High  School  faculty,  and 
Pauline  Father  Felix  Carosso  of  St.  Paul 
Monastery,  current  non-resident  a.s.sistaiit.s 
at  the  parish. 

Msgr.  Glenn  Holdbrook.  retired,  will  be 
honiilist  and  Deacon  Edward  Noga.  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  pari.-^h,  vill  be  ma  ;ter  of  cere- 
monies. 

Father  Daniel  Venglarlk,  also  a  "pari.'-h 
son,"  now  an  Ursuliue  High  faculty  member, 
will  read  the  Gospel  and  lectors  will  include 
Notre  Dame  Sister  Mary  St.  Andrew,  parish 
school  principal,  and  Lad  Sklenar. 

Lawrence  Propri  Sr.,  music  director,  and 
Peter  Dumss,  folk  group  director,  will  be  in 
charge  of  music.  Organi.sts  will  include  Deb- 
bie Blank  and  Notre  Dame  Sister  Mary  St. 
Lucy. 

Oflertory  gifus  will  be  presented  by  repre- 
sentatives of  various  parish  groups  includ- 
ing Louis  Gawron,  councU;  John  McAndrew. 
boosters;  Mrs.  Helen  Venglarlk,  Altar  and 
Rosary;  Mrs.  Theresa  O'Couuell,  Garden 
Club;  Mrs.  Marlane  Passarelli.  Home  and 
School;  and  Mrs.  Kay  Haydu,  Ladies  Bowling 
League.  Honor  guard  wUl  be  provided  by 
Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
parish  Boy  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts. 

Msgr.  Prokop  was  ordained  April  23.  1935. 
In  Cleveland  by  the  late  Archbishop  Joseph 
Schrembs.  He  first  served  as  an  assistant  at 
St.  Clement,  Lakewood,  before  coming  to 
Youngstown  In  October,  1935  to  be  assistant 
at  St.  Brendan  Parish.  He  was  born  June  H, 
1908  In  Lakewood  and  attended  John  Carroll 
U.;  St.  Mary  Seminary,  Cleveland;  and  Cath- 
olic U. 

In  1937  Msgr.  Prokop  was  assigned  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  North  Jackson  and  offered 
the  first  Mass  for  area  residents  at  Jacksou- 
Mllton  High  School.  He  established  a  tem- 
porary church  In  a  local  store  until  March 
1943  when  he  offered  the  first  Mass  In  the 
present  St.  James  Church. 

That  same  year  Msgr.  Prokop  was  named 
the  diocese's  first  vice  chancellor  and  sec- 
retary to  the  diocese's  first  bishop,  Bishop 
James  McFadden.  He  was  named  a  monsignor 
Feb.  3,  1948. 
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B:shop  Emmet  M.  Walsh  named  Msgr. 
Prokop  first  pastor  of  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  on  Jan.  15,  1054.  Mass  was  offered  al 
Fiti!h  High  School  tuitll  December  when  tJit 
auditorium  of  the  pressnt  school  v. as  iveO. 
up-n  compietlon  of  the  pnrish  .stnuiu.e.  i 
three-story  combiii-cjiin  clinrc'i  scli.'r'il  a;'U 
cor  vent. 

In  1959,  a  n^w  luicUiorlum-tvpe  <!hurcli 
was  completed  adjacent  to  the  initial  struc- 
ture tiiat  wa-,  converted  into  classrooms  t'> 
accomm.-.date  increasing  schorl  enroUmc^jl. 
Uader  Msgr.  Prokop  .s  leader,  hip.  parlohio.i- 
era  volunteered  U,cU-  Inijors  in  v!tiiou.s  :*;- 
i:odeltjiK  jobs  to  iielp  keep  costs  low. 

The  parish  lornied  fr.:m  the  western  por- 
tion of  St.  Brenda  1  Pari.'-h.  .Mibs»(^iie.itly 
B.'ve  up  ponion.s  to  form  St.  .Michasl  Parislj. 
Canfieid.  and  St.  Joseph.  Austinio*  n. 

M.sgr.  Prokop  has  been  active  in  ma'iy  di- 
oce.se,  civic  and  fraternal  cr[i:»nizi<Ticns.  He 
strved  on  dioce.se  conuniitoes  ii:ciudinfe 
Catholic  Chailtles  and  education.  He  ser.ed 
on  committees  for  the  International  Eucha- 
ristic  Congress  In  Cleveland  in  1935  and  the 
Cleveland  Diocese  Encharistlc  Congress,  holci 
In  Youngstown.  in  1936. 

He  was  CCD  siip.jly  teacher  fur  Youn«;s- 
tOAii,  Austintown  -.md  North  .Jackson  lilgh 
.schools  19*4-16.  He  has  served  as  chaplain 
lor  both  St.  Brendan  and  InimaciUate  Heart 
civii..  parish  ar.d  CYO  groups  and  was  or- 
ganizer and  faithful  frinr  for  fourth  Degree 
Knights  i>f  Columbus  A£semV;lv  274  and 
Ms^r.  Mears  Astembly  :Ji»40.  Austintown. 

ilsgr.  Prokop  is  a  membsr  of  the  Austin- 
town  Ministerial  As.s.~ciation  and  has  also 
served  as  chaplain  fur  Fitch  football  squads, 
township  police  and  five  departments.  Slovak 
is  the  sccoid  la-igua'^-c  and  he  ca')  s'jeak  nnd 
understand  French.  Italian  and  Polish.  He 
once .  broadcast  tal'-.s  over  R:idlo  Free  Eu- 
rope while  on  vacation  in  Italv. 


SOCIAI.IZED  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
WILL  CAUSE  HIGHER  MEDICAL 
COSTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  that  a  totally  federalized 
national  health  insurance  program  wiil 
increase  siibstantially  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  important  question  for  all 
to  consider. 

If  medical  costs  escalat* — if  such  a 
program  goes  into  effect — it  could  cost 
tlie  taxpayer — as  taxpayer  and  as  pa- 
tient—a total  of  billions  more  In  health 
care  each  year.  It  could  become  one  of 
the  costliest  programs  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government — and  without 
any  guarantee  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

A  valuable  addition  to  this  discussion 
was  made  several  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  I.  D. 
Robbins,  a  civic  affairs  activist  in  New 
York  City.  In  an  article  entitled  "Health 
Costs — A  One-way  Street." 

Mr.  Robbins  concludes  that  expanded 
medical  Insurance  coverage — expanded 
either  as  to  the  number  of  people  covered 

or  as  to  the  types  of  services  covered 

invariably  pushes  up  the  cost  of  medical 
care. 
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As  medical  costs  Incx-ease,  there  Is  a 
rLsinx  demand  for  additional  iiisui-ance 
coverage  to  defray — from  tlie  patient 
and  to  tlie  insurer— those  rising  costs.  If 
medical  services  A,  B.  and  C— for  exam- 
i^lf — are  covered,  while  seiAice  D  is  not, 
there  i;  a  demand  to  include  service  D  in 
lutui-c  coverage.  Once  the  patient  does 
not  liave  to  pay  lor  thase  .sti vice.'-,  t.he.v 
typically  hicrea.se  in  cast. 

The  ronclusion  is  that  tlie  more  serv- 
ices tliere  are  which  are  covered  for  a 
Kreater  percenlr.ge  of  patients,  ihc  sic.it- 
er  the  ultunute  co.st. 

Mr.  Robbiiis.suimijariy.iU  tlu.--  i-hcnoin- 
«".ion  in  Liie.se  v.ords: 

Ko  niMlter  what  natioiia!  l.iHltU  program 
Ik  ntially  Adopted  by  ConKres.s,  uiedic&l  costs 
are  sure  to  go  higher,  if  oiJy  liecauee  of  the 
n.itural  law  that  tlie  oo.st  of  illness  increases 
ill  proportion,  to  the  AbUity  to  collect  for  it. 
He  then  sets  forth  six  specUlc  ways  in 
which  he  feels  costs  can  be  more  effectively 
controlled : 

1.  Careliii:y  control  c;.pl-.j»l  eipeudifires 
for  hospital  const rvioiiou   and  er.panMnn. 

2.  Malu  a  con.scious  effort  to  hicreuse  i  lo 
ratio  of  out-parient  to  in-patient  care. 

3.  Require  better  hospital  opera: inj;  rules 
aud  controls. 

4.  Develop  and  try  to  eiifone  prnivr  r-itlot: 
for  control. 

5.  Eliminate  the  Aise  of  a  fee-for-.sei\ i<!e 
ba.sls  tor  certain  practitioners,  particularly 
Burgeons,  radtologi.st.-i,  anesthesiologist.'?  and 
patbologixts  who  are  hospital-based  and. 
Instead,  hire  distiognl-ihed  siieciHllsts  at  high 
sitlarles. 

6.  Stop  the  foustrui.-!  ion  and  public  .sub- 
Kidi/lug  of  new  inedira!  schools  aud  change 
the  present  emphasis  in  training;  programs 
to  till  >k.hatever  voids  Ir.  proii?-s?o;ia!  <-..vpr.»i,e 
legitimatel}  exist. 

•  I  do  not  nece.s.sarily  coik-ui  wiili  every 
one  of  these  points,  but  I  Uiink  toey  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Congie.s.s 
and  its  committees,  as  «e  continue  to 
make  inquiries  into  what  future  lieuliJi 
policies  ought  to  be. 

We  should  never  belie\e  that  nation- 
alized health  insiuance  is  the  panacea 
for  pur  medical  insurance  problems., 
There  are  other— and  less  costly— ways 
to  achieve  similar  objectives,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  contit>lling  medical 
land  hospital  costs  tlirough  the  meas- 
"ures  enumerated  by  Mr.  Robbius.  We 
ought  to  explore  fully  tliose  other  al- 
ternatives. 

•  The  cost  of  health  care  sliotdd  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  evei-y  American  family, 
tut  the  cost  must  also  be  within  the 
'teach  of  the  American  taxpayer.  When 
the  Britisli  instituted  their  national 
health  service  hi  1948.  Uie  government 
Climated  the  total  cost  at  »400  million 
It  is  now  nearly  20  times  that  amount 
The  very  reasons  cited  by  Mr.  Robbins 
to  his  analysis  of  American  medical  costs 
"were  among  those  which  hiduced  the  ' 
2,000-pei-ccut  increase  hi  British  costs. 
It  is  for  these  reasons— together  with 
the  experiences  hi  Western  Europe 
Vhich  show  cleaiiy  that  such  systems  re- 
Tsult  in  a  decline  hi  the  quality  of  health 
care— I  believe  a  system  of  catastrophic 
coverage  would  be  less  cost-hiduclng 
|mkI  more  appropriate  to  the  clreum- 
Btanoes  in  vhlch  we  now  find  ourselves 
Those  chTJumstances  are  the  number  of 
^people  who  need  coverage  and  the  type 
'of  coverage  needed  for  those  long-term 
lllnes.<«s  which  are  so  devaf:tating  to  the 
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savings    of    low- 
working  people. 

A  recent  survey  of  Amei 

conducted   under  the 

Heritage    fecundation    of 
U.C,  lllu.strat^s  this  poin 

Only  9  percent  oI  all  put 
liital  expenses  in  exce,« 
^mly  1.4  percput  had  c 
of  $.5,000.  In  addition,  of 
CNoen.'-es  in  excess  of  $5,00 
tioii  wei-f  either  p.>-ychiat!j< 
patient-:  qu:ilifyin'<  for 
ing  in-suranre — private  os 
covered  tiie  overv  helniini 
t}i»-:e  patients. 
^  Where  pre.^pnt  iuMiiaiK 
"t  Ihf  «!)lla,r  ceilin;?  lor  jvi 
pcjKse'- — :.s  v.hcie  the  Gov<; 
pick  up  through  a  ci- 
iii.surunfc  program.  For 
start  its  co\pi-age  at  virtua 
lar-patient-contribution 
essary,  would  be  verj'  costj' 
undercut  our  rountry'.s 
lieain^  caie. 

There  is  no  .su<  h  ilnnt  «i 
'  .il  caie.  It  has  lo  be  paid  fo 
patient,  private  insurance 
ment.  Since  insured  partii^ 
urns  to  private  insui-ance 
.since  tiie  ta.xpayer.s  foot  th« 
ernment  insurance,  it  is  _. 
pie  who  must  pay  the  full  , 
ment  money  for  tliis  prog 
others — would  ha\e  to  < 
doJlar.s — yours. 

It  Ls  within  thi-?  conte 
elude  the  te.\t  of  Mi 
and  I  commend  it  to  the 
Membei's ; 

Hi.  .ITU    COS7-J— .'v    O.M- 

(By  I.  D.  Bohoiii 

A  i-haracteristic  of  inost 
pita!  program?  In  the  United 
tliere  is  no  effective  control  ( 
b>-  Uiose  ■who  stand  to  gain 
cosis:  the  plij'siclan.s,  denti.st.': 
their  staffs. 

Today,  65-,,.  of  all  hospital 
by  so-called  "third  party 

the  iiicreaf>ed  financial  det 

aid.  Medicare,  Blue  Cross  and 
aiice  carriers.  The  patient.  ._ 
Indirectly,  may  think  he  1; 
'  r.eap,  but  he  in  aU  wrong. 

rn  the  pa.st  10  years,  the  . 
healih  services  went  up  from 
$26.3   billion,  of  which   $2:5.4 
Med'e-aid     and    Medicare, 
amo\>nt  paid  by  the  states 
No  matter  what  new  bill,  elthe 
nedy  or  the  administration. 
Congress,  medical  costs  are  sui' 
for  health  care  seems  to  be  con 
natural  law  tliat  says  the 
people  will  tend  to  increase  to 
that  can  be  supplied.  Or  follow 
t  viral  law  that  says  the  cost 
crea.se.s  in  proportion  to  the 
for  it. 

George  Crlle  Jr.,  tlie  emhi 
surgeon,  ofiers  evidence  of  eq 
aging  non-economic  effects  in 
the   current   Harper's.   "Blue 
ment  plans  (two  to  tliree  t_ 
for  a  radical  as  for  a  simple 
eer]     operation),"    he    says 
.something  to  do   with   the 
United   States,   virtually  the 
nation  still  dcrainated  by  a  . 
system.  Is  likewise  the  la.st  tc 
radical  procedure." 

Recently,  on  behalf  of  the 
New  yor!c.  I  worked  with 
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know  how  t.j  get  the  iiijoi  ml 
H;\>i-  Cr.5.^-;  oov.'. 

.V  PAHrNfRsHir  v.ri-H  riiK 
A-:  aiij   buiiue.ssnian  know.-;, 
partnership  with  the  de\U.  Ye 
pri\ate  InGuranoe  and  tlie 
nie.n  operate  on  a 
o*sis.  The  various  hoslptals  de 
they   want  to  operate,   what 
neei'.  to  spend,  aud  present  thel; 
liif^re  is  some  audit  or  control 
.'.oiorioosly  stretchable,  Ls  the  ., 
irrix;it.  And  hospital  admiuLstri 
bo  rewarded  and  regarded  In 
their  ai)i!iiy  to  i:icre.i-e  revenw 

posts. 

From  IS52  to  1972,  wages  in  tl 
rtii-jiry,  re.sponding  lo  the  posh 
and   the   pull  of  availabUity  o 
creased  128.4',,,.  In  the  same  perl 
t.)-patient  ratio  rose  from  2.3  tc 
laimber  of  beds  increased  by 
daily    bed   use   declined   by 
I'se  of  beds  declined,  why  did 
Was  it  because  ni.oney  was  ava 
them? 

Ihere  is  no  way  to  avoid  th( 
liiat  as  long  as  income  is 
pitals  ou  the  present  basis,  was|e 
interest  of  those  who  furnish  _ 
This  applies  whether  the  care  Is 
a  private  hospital  operated  for 
untary  bo.spital  operated  by  an 
c^anization  or  a  city  or 
operated  hospital. 

When  the  Medicaid  dally  .. 
rate  for  in-patients  is  four  time 
for  out-patients,  what  should 
Add  opportunities  for  selling  ._ 
ices  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why 
treated  lying  down  rather  than 
and  gets  surgery  Instead  of  Jc« 
peniclUin  for  his  appendicitis. 

Probably  no  activity  attracts 
cated    and    qualified    volunteer 

typical  American  commupity 

sands  of  men  and  women  spend 
week    not    only    as    members   ol 
trustee.s   wrestling   with   budget 
tending  with  the  needs  ajid  claim  i  _ 
nurses,  technicians  and  attendants 
as  fund  raisers,  gray  ladies  and 
ers.  There  Is  no  volunteer  actlvitfy 
it,  a  trimnph  of  the  human  -^ 
Yet  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
at  whatever  level,  are  not  in  o 
the  administration  and  the  cost 
are  determined  by  physicians 
by  surgeons.  Somehow  this 
changed  and  hoepitols  forced  to 

reasonable  efficiency  for  the 

the  community  and  In  ways  that 
the  enormous  drain  on  nations 
aud  personal  income  now  being 
health  care — without  a  sacrifice 
Can  It  be  done? 
We  miist  start  with  a  new  pilbMo  polioy 
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objective:  To  .provide  higher  quality  bealtii 
CMC  at  a  significantly  lower  cost. 

To  achieve  this  objective  the  government 
ii^eiicies  and  hism-ance  carriers  who  pay  the 
i]iiis  and  the  hospitals  who  get  and  spend 
.l,e  ntouey  will  need  to  adopt  certain  operat- 
i.i-.;  policies  and  controls.  Tliere  are  many 
i:!4-.«  iu  iliLs  field.  Here  ai"e  a  few  of  them; 

Careiully  control  capital  expenditures  for 
iii'spitai  coiistructiou  and  expansion.  Most 
states  have  programs  for  deriding  where  new 
lacUities  are  needed  or  should  be  permitled. 
Hut  community  and  political  pressures  can 
1)?  overpowering.  Hospitals  also  are  natuj-als 
I'o;-  the  philanthropically  inclined,  but  once 
built,  even  wlMi  cliarity  :und.s,  they  still 
have  to  be  paid  for  every  day,  mostly  out 
of  the  public  ptirse. 

Perhaps  the  way  to  R«.ari,  i.-  to  declare  a 
nionitorinm  oji  all  hospitMl  construction, 
tlien  start  over  by  deciding  under  what 
strict  standards  (population  growth,  short- 
age of  l)eds,  distance  to  nearest  bo.spital, 
availability  of  medical  personnel)  we  should 
permit  a  hospital  to  be  built.  The  deciders 
should  probably  not  be  politicians  or  local 
leaders  or  fellow  bo-pital  ftdminislrators 
given  to  long-rolling,',  but,  dLspassionate  our- 
Bidcrs  such  as  meuica!  s<  hool  deans  from 
another  state  with  a  cvnnmitmcnt  to  inde- 
pendent evaluation. 

Make  a  conscious  eiion,  to  tacieas.;  Uio 
ratio  of  out-patient  to  in-patient  care.  This 
probably  can  best  be  done  by  using  separate 
out-patient  centers,  staffed  witii  able  per- 
sonnel, where  patient  record.s  are  maintained. 
This  would  encourage  the  patronage  of  pa- 
tients who  have  no  local  or  family  doctor 
and  have  increasingly  been  attached  to  hos- 
pital cluiics  or  emergency  rooms,  from  which 
it  is  a  short  step  into  bed.  Patients  should 
instead  identify  with  an  out-patient  fa- 
cllit5^  A  good  one  will  keep  them  out  of 
hospiuis.  Productivity  goals  coiUd  be  set 
for  each  hospital  through  a  review  and 
analysis  mechanism.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  9  to  1  ratio  of  revenue  from  In- 
patients a;3  compared  with  out-patients  in 
New  York  City's  public  hospitals  couldn't 
be  changed  readily  tuid  for  the  good  of  the 
patients.  But  pi-esent:  rehnbursement 
schemes  work  agairist  It. 

BETTEK    CONTROLS    NlbUtD 

Require  better  hospital  operating  rules  aud 
coutrols.  Most  such  controls  are  well  known 
aud  have  been  adopted,  though  they  are 
uot  always  conscientiously  followed.  They 
Include  "peer  review  of  doctors'  perform- 
ance," outside  professional  evaluations  of 
medical  practice  and  experience  data,  re- 
quired refresher  courses  aud  re-examlnatlons. 
Also,  mandatory  second  opinions  before  sur- 
gical procedures  (which  helps  avoid  un- 
necessaiy  surgery )  and  outside  review  of  pro- 
tocols, work  riUes  and  procedures  to  elUui- 
nate  unnecessary  testing,  for  example. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  requirements 
wblch  third  party  payers  could  enforce  is 
the  "seven  day  rule"— that  the  hospltar.s 
faculties  be  available  throughout  the  week. 
Most  ho.spltals  are  not  properly  staffed  over 
weekends.  As  a  result  several  recent  studies 
showed  that  patients  admitted  on  Friday 
spend  l.e  days  to  4  days  longer  in  the  hos- 
pital. A  coroUary  is  that  those  who  enter 
on  the  busiest  day,  Monday,  also  have  trou- 
ble getting  treated  promptly. 

To  encourage  hospitals  to  fight  restrictive 
practices  Imposed  by  their  employes,  stat* 
Mucaiton  laws  could  be  changed  to  accredit 
bOBpltals  to  carry  on  and  be  responsible 
for  certain  activities  which  can  now  be  per- 
rormed  only  by  licensed  personnel.  The  ob- 
jective should  be  to  return  management 
^tions  to  the  managers,  not  consider  them 
-^esslonal  prerogatives"  of  the  hospital's 
employes.  ' 

4.  Develt^j  and  try  to  enforce  proper  ra- 
ws for  control.  What  Ls  the  Ideal  staff  dls- 
wwutlon?   Are  there   too  many  surgeons? 
why  do  we  perform  so  more  surgery  here 
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tJian  In  England  or  Sweden  where  the  ptib- 
lic's  health  and  longevity  are  just  as  good? 
What  is  a  reasonable  ratio  to  population  for 
lonsUlectomles.  appendectomies  aud  hyster- 
ectomies? And  if  we  cannot  induce  doctors 
and  hospitals  to  prescribe  generic  diugs.  we 
cau  at  least  reduce  third-party  reimburse- 
ment to  the  proper  amount  lo  cover  only 
generic  di-iigs. 

5.  Eliminate  the  use  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis  of  certain  practitioners,  particularly 
siugeons.  radiologists,  r-netheslologists  and 
pathologists  who  are  hospital-based  aud, 
instead,  liu-.^  distinguished  specialists  at 
liigii  salaries.  Many  leadi;ig  institutions  have 
tilrc.dy  do-.ie  ti<i :.  11  surgeons  cut  their  wort: 
lotids  \viie:i  they  no  longer  get  paid  on  a 
piecrworK:  basis,  it  i;  uot  necessarily  bad. 
As  Dr.  Crile  wrote,  many  an  uunecesrs  \r\- 
o.-.Piii.io:i  !imy  then  not  be  periornxd. 

IT  WON'T   BE   l..\.SY 

ir  <;5'.:  of  all  cost-^  arc  p.iid  by  ilve  t-)\crii- 
uipiit  or  InsTuance  carriers  and  the  costs  are 
out  of  coiilrol.  then  certainly  Oie  customers 
are  entitled  to  have  ."ome  bargaining  power. 
Bui.  it  v.m  not  be  ea.-y  to  reduce  waate  U\ 
any  hospital. 

When  the  City  Club  o:'  New  York  recoiii- 
liiended  that  tlie  oily  clo.se  inadequate  or  hi- 
tHicieiit  hospitals  (Gouverneur  Hospltal'o 
costs  are  $400  per  day  per  bed  patient)  or 
convert  them  into  nursing  homes  or  nelgb- 
tjorhood  clinic.'!,  the  local  communities  and 
the  employes  complained  bitterly.  Even  Uie 
most  marginal  institutions  have  tJielr  con- 
stituencies. Arguments  that  better  medicine 
exists  a  few  miles  away  are  of  no  avail.  The 
head  of  the  city's  municipal  employes  uuio/i 
coiuitered.  'Not  one  hospital  should  be 
closed.  We'll  find  plenty  of  sick  people  to 
put  in  those  beds." 

For  those  who  want  to  improve  care  and 
to  cut  waste  in  the  health  Industry  it  is 
not  au  ea.sy  fight,  but  the  stakes  are  so  b'" 
it  is  woiili  the  cfoit.  ' 


AMKNDMENT  TO  H.R.  8069  TO  IN- 
CREASE FUNDING  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY ACTION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

I.\  TH£  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENl'ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1975 
Ml-.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1976 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor;  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  will  be  <x)n- 
.sidered  by  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
June  25. 

At  that  time.  I  plan  to  ofTei-,  along  with 
Congressmen  Cabl  Pekkins.  Jojbk  Bu- 
chanan, and  William  Sxeiger.  an  amend- 
ment to  re.store  funding  for  the  Oommu- 
nity  Action  program  under  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration.  The 
fiscal  1975  level  l.s  $330,000,000.  The  ap- 
propriations bill  proposes  cutting  that 
amount  to  $295,000,000  for  fiscal  1976. 
Tlie  rationale  for  the  cut  offered  by 
Uie  administration  in  Its  faiitifti  197^ 
budget  request  for  the  Conununlty  Serv- 
ices Administration  was  that  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1974  reduced  the 
Federal  share  for  Community  Action  pro- 
grams over  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The 
diminution  in  Federal  funds  assumes 
that  increased  financial  assistance  will 
be  f orthcomhig  from  State  or  local  agen- 
cies to  maintain  Community  Action  pro- 
grams at  their  current  level. 
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111  fact,  this  has  uot  been  the  case,  and 
a  decrease  in  Federal  funds  will  simply 
tj-anslate  hito  a  cutback  in  Community 
Action  programs. 

The  1974  Community  Services  Act  pro- 
vides that  for  Community  Action  agen- 
cies with  more  than  $300,000  fimding,  the 
local  matching  share  rises  from  the  pres- 
ent 20  percent  to  30  percent  in  fiscal 
yepr  1976  and  40  percent  in  fi.scal  year 
1977.  FV)r  Community  Action  agencies 
with  $300,000  or  less  annual  funding,  the 
uon-Federal  portion  would  inci-ease  by 
5  percent  to  25  percent  in  fiscal  1976  and 
30  percent  m  fi.scal  1977.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  non-Federal  snare  may  lie 
in  cash  or  in  kind. 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that.  ;■'- 
though  local  CAA's  may  be  able  to  meet 
the  iiicrea-sed  matcli  tlirough  in-kind 
contributions,  they  will  be  unable  to  raise 
the  additional  casli  required  to  offset 
Federal  fund  reductions  and  mainUiii 
cmi-ent  program  levels. 

The  combined  impact  of  Inflation  and 
recession  have  rendered  local  Oovem- 
n?ent  agencies  incapable  of  allocating  thi; 
additional  resources  needed  by  CAA'.';. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities met  on  June  13  to  consider  th(3 
impact  of  the  increased  local  share  re- 
quirement, and  heard  forceful  testimony 
from  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Biayors.  tho 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Counties  and 
othei-s  to  the  effect  that  local  govern- 
ments win  be  unable  to  replace  tiie  pro- 
posed decrease  in  Federal  funds,  wit-h  lo- 
cal cash.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  testimony  of 
John  R.  Caldwell,  Commissioner  of  Jet- 
ferson  County,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties;  and  John 
J.  Gtmther.  executive  director  of  the 
UJS.  Conference  on  Mayors  addreR-hiy 
this  issue. 

The  testimoiues  follow : 

Statement  oi-  John  H.  Calowku. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distingxilshed  membcrri 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Subcommittee.  I 
am  John  R.  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the  cotmty 
commissioners  of  Jefferson  County.  Penn- 
sylTania.  I  am  currently  president  of  th^ 
Penniiylvania  State  Association  of  Coonty 
Commissioners.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  your  subcommittee  to  dtecucij 
the  views  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  Jefferson  Cotmty  concerning 
the  matching  share  requirement  In  the  Com- 
munity Berrices  Act  of  1974. 1  am  pleased  to 
be  aeeompanled  by  Mr.  Jack  Smith.  Esecn- 
tlve  Director  of  the  Jefferson/Clarion  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Association. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  hardship  to  the  leal 
supporters  of  rural  community  action  agen- 
cies (CAAs)  if  the  federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  CAAs  is  decrett-sed. 

The  provtelons  of  the  CommniUty  Service.s 
Act  ol  IVtA  stipulate  that  the  level  of  fed- 
eral support  for  CAAs  will  decrease  In  each 
of  the  nert  two  fiscal  years.  For  CAAs  wltli 
federal  financial  assistance  over  t300.000  a 
year,  th©  federal  portion  will  decrease  to  70 
per  cent  In  fiscal  1976  and  to  80  per  cent  In 
fiscal  1977.  Ptar  the  smaller  CAAb,  the  federal 
portton  will  decrease  to  76  per  cent  In  FY 
"Ve  and  70  per  cent  In  FT  "T?. 

•The  potential  Iosb  of  federal  «»sh  U  thf> 
most  rtgnificant  aspect  of  the  cut-back  in 
percentage  of  federal  tT-tttantm  to  CAAtt. 
Because  of  the  legislated  decraase.  the  Ad- 
nUntstxatton  raqiMsted  |S6  mlllioa  I«m  to 
fund  communis  aotloa  aynj^tet  Saeal  year. 
CAA%  ean  haidly  lOfcreaM  local  In-Uad  400- 
trlbutions  to  '<~"r*"nate  for  tbe  Iom  «<  fed- 
eral cash.  In-kind  provides  office  space,  cer- 
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tftin  materials  and  supplies,  and  oocislon- 
Blly  services,  but  in-kind  will  not  meet  pay- 
rolls. Unless  CAA's  can  replace  the  proposed 
ilecrease  in  federal  liiuds  with  local  cash, 
Uiey  will  be  forced  to  cutback  jjersonnel. 
Tills  means  prugraininaMc  and  service  cut- 
iiftck-s." 

I  would  nice  to  dwicnbe  for  the  conimit- 
lee  how  our  lornl  CAA  fits  in  with  other 
Jeiferaon  County  human  scr\lc-e  programs. 
and  how  it  is  supported. 

Jefferson  County  is  a  rural  coimly.  In  1970. 
I  he  total  county  population  whs  43.100.  Our 
largest  town  Li  Punxsulawuey,  population 
7.800.  The  only  other  population  center  Is 
the  county  seat,  BrookviUe.  with  ■1,300  people. 
Jefferson  County  has  It.s  share  of  economic 
problems.  In  March,  coiiiitv  t»nemj:loyment 
l.ad  risen  to  1 1.2  per  cent. 

Nevertheless.  Jetrerson  is  a  cuuniy  which 
tries  to  meet  the  human  .st-rvice  needs  of 
its  citizens.  Eeven-elghths  of  our  current 
General  Revenue  Sharing  funds  will  be 
spent  to  replace  our  outmoded  "county 
home."  The  county  home  .•servi's  the  a/ed 
or  destitute  with  physical  or  nieiU:il  disabil- 
ities who  need  custodial  care. 

Jelferson  County  will  spend  about  45  per- 
cent of  its  county  budget  for  human  serv- 
ice progr:;ms:  county  home  operations,  child 
velfare.  Juvenile  and  adult  probation  and 
correction,  mental-health  meiital  retarda- 
tion, hospitals.  Red  Cro.«s  and  the  com- 
munity action  rrof^iam. 

The  county  will  s-end  cn-er  one  mlUioR 
dollars  providing  these  human  sorvices.  Most 
of  the  expeuditurea  .nre  for  slate-mandated 
prof.rams.  That  is.  as  a  suborduiate  unit  of 
state  government,  the  county  is  required 
by  state  law  to  provide  cert.iin  t.crvices  to 
ll3  citi2«ns,  at  levels  which  meet  state  legula- 
tory  stanlirds. 

Jefferson  County  is  a  stroiif  supporter  of 
the  local  community  action  agency,  the  Jef- 
ferson/Clarion Economic  Opportunity  As- 
sociation (EOA).  I  iiave  been  an  active 
board  memljer  oi  our  CAA  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  have,  in  my  capacity  as  the 
county's  chief  elected  official  worked,  on  fre- 
quent occasions,  in  cooperation  with  the 
staff  of  this  agency.  Most  recently,  the  coun- 
ty and  EOA  are  cooperntluK  ""  an  ituegi'Hced 
scx:lal  services  project.  ' 

The  Economic  Opportunity  As.sociation  re- 
ceives M6,000  in  federal  assistance  from  the 
Coumiunity  Services  Administration.  Jef- 
ferson County  presently  provides  $12,000  In 
cash — $10,000  from  general  revenue  sharing 
and  $2,000  from  the  county's  general  fund. 
Tlie  balance  of  the  local  share  is  supplied 
by  Clarioii  County's  local  in-kind,  and  stite 
fimds. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  few  states  which 
appropriates  state  funds  for  local  commu- 
nity action  programs.  The  level  of  support 
depends  upon  yearly  action  of  the  state  leg- 
islature. Whether  next  year's  state  support 
wUI  equal  this  year's  Is  uncertain,  because 
the  legislature  faces  revenue  reductions  like 
everyone  else. 

If  Pennsylvania  cuts  its  portion  of  finan- 
cial support  for  local  CAAs  and  the  Adminis- 
tration succeeds  in  cutting  the  federal  share 
our  local  CAAs  and  the  Administration  suc- 
ceeds in  cutting  the  federal  share,  our  local 
CAA  msy  need  two  or  three  times  more  cash 
assistance  from  Jefferson  County  to  maintain 
Its  programs  at  present  effectiveness.  Even 
for  an  agency  as  well-regarded  as  EOA.  I 
doubt  If  the  Board  of  Commissioners  would 
see  Its  way  to  provide  such  an  Increase. 

It  is  my  view  and  that  of  NACo  that  local 
governments  wlU  not  be  able  to  help  CAAs 
meet  their  Increased  need  for  non-federal 
cash.  The  reason  is  simple:  our  voters  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  it.  Many  of  the  voters 
know  the  toll  which  Inflation,  recession  and 
shortages  have  taken  on  the  county  budget. 
They  certainly  know  the  effects  on  their  own 
budgets.  Most  voters  are  tightening  their 
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belts.  The 
the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  financial 
ties,  I  know  from  my  experience 
of  the  state  ussociatlon  of  cou 
voters  across  the  state  tend 
of  Congress  and  the  Admin 
mitments  to  continue  federal 
fear  that  their  locnl  governnie 
holding  the  ba?.  A  rediirtion 
financial  a.'-.sistance  for  CA.As  ' 
contirm  their  fears.  There  is  no 
roiuity  comml.ssioners  can  satU 
that  the  federal  govprurntnt 
process  of  pulling  out   of  anl 
grams  completely. 

It  might  infre.st  t>io  romni 
that    the    Presiclpiu     of    ihe 
Delaware  A.ssorint.ion  of  Comn 
PI  my  request,  pclled  the  com 
,   ngeiiclps  of  the  Commonweali 
vnnia  to  llnd  3»ow  the  proposec 
nml  I  would  affec-i  tljem.  The  . 
p.->li  was  that  pll  CAAs  would 
in  meetii.g  tlie  new  niatchint; 
pnd  three  agencies  would  be  i 
tinne   operation.   Further 
would  be  able  to  remuin  oper 
be   forned   to  restructure  icgen 
The  studies  of  the  Natioii=il  , 
Counties  show  tluit  my  lonnn 
tunn^e  in  terms  of  avi.lahle 
humnu   servt:'es   prorvninis    th 
countie3   In    America.    The    14' 
Kerve  some  of  the  notions  poc 
About    70',     ot    the    .",.106    cm 
United  States  :ire  niral.  "J'liero 
tle;^  In  the  l/r.iiert  Slates  whk 
ulatio-.i  center  ot  at   Uasr  2..'>' 
indication    of    how   difficult    it. 
.spiirsely  poptilated  counties  fo 
the  most  basic  of  liuman  .spivi 
Anieriran  coiuuies   lu   l:<7;;  c!i 
sin'^le  physician 

Generally,  it  is  the  counties 
need  of  the  programs  prcv.. 
which  are  least  alile  to  s\ippor 
riirul  coiMifes  cannot  i/e.cr.ite 
sources  even  in  ibe  hest  ot 
presenl  economic  conditions,  i 
less  resources  available  for  hiin; 
grams,  even  though  that  dema 
ing.  This  was  noted  by  Congres 
Moorhead  on  May  6.  1975.  v 

a  staff  study  of  the  Joint 

inittee.  Congressman  Moorhea< 
"This  study  clearly  dcmor.bii 
recession  has  had  an  absolufel 
effect  on  state  and  local 
ets.  Demands  for  services  have 
revenues  have  fallen    far  shoi 
tious.  The  combination  of 
demands  and   revenue 
duced     a     fiscal     crunch     of 
proportions." 

It  was  because  of  the  inadeq 
resources   that   the  National 
Counties  formally  adopted   ful 
CSA  program-s  as  one  of  its  _ 
priorities.  Our  priority  states: 
Congress  to  refuse  to  accept 
requested  budget  level  for  th« 
Services  Administration  and  t< 
full  and  adequate  funding  for 
grams  authorized  by  law.' 

Many    counties    and    CAAs 
from  the  confrontations  ot  t 
posture   of   accommodation 
Association  of  Counties 
tlon    operates    a    Rural    Humt^ 
Program  with  funds   from   the 
Services     Administration, 
eight  selected  states  are  workins 
en     relationsliips     between     ( 
CAAs.  We  find  ti»at  concerned 
effective  CAAs  are  natural 
rural  areas,  coiinties  can  be 
public    providers    of    human 
CAAs  are  frequently  the  singU 
rural  areas  with  flexible  funds 
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cuprtbUllies.  We  were  pleased 
established  a  Community  Partrfership 
gram    in    the    Community   Sen 
encourage    innovative    cooperation 
CAAs  and  state  and  local  goveri  iment 

Mr.  Chairman  ard  subcomm  ttee  mem- 
bers.  in  conclu.'^ion,  we  appreciat  s  your  con- 
cern and  attention  to  the  prob  ems  of  the 
poor.  We  are  pleased  that  you  irs  holdltig 
these  hearings  on  the  matchin  ;  tihare  re- 
quirement. We  particularly  war  t  to  thank 
you  for  giving  us  this  opportunii  y  to  testify 
and  would  be  happy  to  an  wer  ai  y  questions 
J  on  may  have. 
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SlATi-IMFNT    I:Y    JOHN    J.     GU 

Mr.  Cha'rman.  I  aiu  John  Gu 
five  Director  of  the  U.S.  Confere 
or.-!.  I  am  pleivssd  to  appear  befofe 
committee    to  discuss  proposed 
the  Coinmunily  Services  Act  of 
Law  93  644. 

Surely  this  comtnittee  recogni 
Mayors  have  been  prominent  amoli; 
porrers  of  the  original  Economi ; 
nity  Programs  .since  their  incept 
Thus,  the  passage  of  the 
ices  Act  of  1974  and  tlie  aggressi 
Of   titls   committee  in  particula 
plai'ded    by    local    officials    throt 
country.  We  are  convinced  that 
t!on.  a  continued  and  coordtnntfd 
flfjlii   poverty  and  increase 
millioris   of   poor   Amei  leans  can 
tained. 

It   is  not  my  inteution  today 
dwell  upon  issues  that  this  comm 
so  -Aell.  namely  that  the  poor 
tionally  been  victims  of  the  mo'Jt 
conditions  and  they  have  been 
total  dependence  on  federal  stati 
financi.-il  assistance  for  es.sential 
ices.  A  view  is  also  .shared  among 
the  poor  in.-luded,  that  the  bud^t 
otir  ctiitral  cities,  worsened  by  t 
economic  situation,  threatens  to 
availability  of  local  contribution* 
receive  any  infusion  of  iedrral 
iot:ai  communities. 

Mr.  CI. airman.  thLs  is  not  a  nfew 
sio.n  drawn  by  tlie  nation's  May  >r 
sttpport  for  a  public  pity  campaif 
int;  out  our  cities.  It  is  but  one 
{liifi''ult  decisions  facing  locally 
ciiils  today.  Mayors  simply  must 
amine  those  programs  in  which 
federal  lunds  is  predicated  on 
in-kind  contributions  which  n 
\ided  from  local  revenues. 

Last  year,  on  behalf  of  the 
pea  red  before  the  Full  Commlttfce 
pressed   concern  over  the  provls  on 
Community    Services    Act, 
wliich  calls  for  a  80  percent  fedefal 
cent   local   share   for  assisted 
FY  75  and  an  increase  of  10  percen 
succeeding   year   tiirough  FY  77 
exception  of  25  percent  local  shai^e 
in  PL  93-644  and  30  percent  In 
plied  to  community  action  agenciijs 
less  than  $300,000  annually,  the 
the  750  cities  above  30,000,  for  wht>m 
today,  can  take  no  solace  even 
ception.  Local  governments  toda  ' 
ply  imable  to  provide  the  20  pe 
share  which  was  supported  by  us 
mum  percentage  in  April  1974. 

As  I  stated  then  and  I  reiterate 
certainty  today,  that  any  match 
whether  in-kind  or  cash,  will 
perate  the  problems  of  our  over 
structures    particularly    when 
emergency  intergovernmental  flsca 
to  those  localities  hit  hardest  by 
sion.  The  insistence  on  a  match  n 
as  contained  In  Section  225(c) 
cal  programs  and  local  gov 
feet  most  severely,  those  local 
least  able  to  cope  with  this 
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poorest  communities,  and  the  elected  officials 
of  these  communities  will  be  forced  Into  tin- 
tenable  choices  in   favoring  cr  eliminating 
certain  programs  to  produce  matching  funds. 
And,  the  number  of  cities  which  fall  Into 
thio  category  is  Increasing  daily.  Gentlemen, 
i)ie  current  economic  conditions  of  our  cities 
,..0  intolerable  and  are  predicted  to  get  even 
\..ri;;.  Mayers  and  local  elect;d  officials  have 
c-oe  b3fr,re  this  Congress  on  innumerable 
c^;.;.\;icn3  in  every  conceivable  fcrimi  and 
'.riAx   increasing   rapidity   stating   one   clear 
ij,ct:  ti:e  combined  forces  of  inflation  and  re- 
cession have  taken  and  continue  to  take  a 
U:vr;,£tat;ng    tell    on    cities'    budgets.    Cities 
t::rc>ughout  tl^.e  nation  are  presently  facing 
cr  wiil  be  facing  major  gaps  between  reve- 
nues and  expend itur;s.  Mayor  Beame's  sit- 
uation is  not  unlcjue — In  Detroit,  a  budget 
deficit  of  between  65  million  and  85  million 
dollars  is  projected.  Bulfalo  will  end  ths  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  (June  30)   with  about  a  $17 
millicn  deficit.  Property  ta.^  collections  alone 
m  that  city  are  running  at  a  more  than  8 
percent  delinquency  rate.  In  Boston,  this  rate 
may  reach  10  percent  by  the  ej'd  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30.  Boston's  original  budget  esti- 
mates assumed  a  delinquency  rat3  of  6  per- 
cent— a  $14   million   difference.   The   recent 
Study  conducted  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com-' 
mittce  on  current  fitxal  positians  of  State 
and  local  goverumints  substantiates   these 
facts.  According  to  the  Committee,  state  and 
local  governments  have  lost  over  820  billion 
in  revenues  this  year  alone  due  to  the  reces- 
sion. 

Because  cf  these  losses  in  revenues,  local 
governments  have  had  to  make  .significant 
budget  adjustmezits  since,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  local  goverximents  must,  by  law,  bal- 
ance their  budgets.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  study  reveals  that  cities  will  en- 
act an  estimated  $1.5  billion  in  ne-*  taxes 
anl  will  reduce  expenditures  by  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion.  Recjuctions  in  expendi- 
tures are  being  achieved  through  personnel 
layoffs,  cut-backs  in  municipal  services  and 
delays  cr  elimination  of  capital  Improve- 
ments. No  matter  the  actiojis  being  taken 
at  the  local  level,  those  who  are  being  hit  the 
hardest  are  those  who  can  least  afford  the 
consequences— the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  un- 
employed and  uuderemplcyed,  the  youth  and 
the  minorities. 

At  the  time  cur  fi.scal  capacity  in  declining, 
public  demands  are  increasing.  As  economic 
activity  declines  and  unemploym3nt  rises, 
greater  and  greater  demands  are  being  placed 
on  the  public  sector  and  especIaUy  upon  lo- 
cal governments.  In  sum.  gentlemen,  what 
I  am  pointing  out  to  you  is  that  cities  are 
presently  in  a  "no-win"  situation. 

It  is,  therefore,  imreallstic  for  the  federal 
government  to  expect  that  urban  communi- 
ties would  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  cur- 
rently-requhed  20  percent  local  share  let 
alone  the  30  percent  level  which  Is  to  take 
effect  In  FY  76.  We  strongly  urge  this  Com- 
mittee, In  Its  deliberations  over  this  issue 
to  eliminate  aU  match  requirements  under 
the  current  Community  Services  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  assumpUon  that 
the  Community  Services  Act  mandates 
a  reduced  Federal  appropriation  Is  an 
erroneous  one.  The  1974  act  requires  an 
increa.sed  local  share  and  a  correspond- 
ingly reduced  Federal  share;  but  does 
not  restrict  the  doUar  amount  of  the 
total  program  effort.  In  fact,  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  act  rejects  this 
principle.  Durhig  the  Subcommittee  on 
Eqiial  Opportunities'  mark-up  for  this 
legislation  a  proposed  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions over  the  3  years  of  the  act  was  re- 
jected. At  no  time  during  full  commit- 
tee consideration.  House  or  Senate  de- 
oate,  or  conference  <m  this  act,  was  this 
declining  authorization  endorsed. 
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Further,  section  225(a)  trf  the  act  pro- 
vides that: 

The  Director  shall  insure  that  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974  and  for  each 
succeeding  year,  no  State  shall  be  allotted 
for  programs  under  section  221  (local  Initia- 
tive] or  Section  222(a)  |Special  Programs 
and  Assistance]  an  amount  which  Is  less 
than  the  amotmt  received  for  use  with  such 
State  for  pr.igrams  describsd  in  such  section 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1074. 

This  stfctioii  provides  a  hold  hannlcsa 
to  Ui3  1974  level  cf  $330,000,000. 

la  testimony  before  the  Labor.'EEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
Couiptrollsr  of  the  Community  Services 
Ad.ninistration  stated  tiiat  the  reduced 
Federal  appropriation  would  in  itself 
conflict  wiUi  the  "hold  harmless"  pro- 
vision, and  only  if  the  local  matching 
shaie  increased  in  cash  would  tlie  total 
program  be  fulfilled  at  the  1974  level 
mandated  by  section  225(a) . 

The  minimum  level  stipulated  in  the 
hold  harmkss  provision  reflects  an  ap- 
propriation which  has  not  been  raised 
since  1973,  and  a  reduction  from  prior 
year  levels.  Given  the  rate  of  inflation 
of  over  25  percent  during  this  period,  an 
appropriation  of  $330,000,000  represents 
an  effective  reduction  in  orcgram  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Spealier,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  is  carefully  reviev,-- 
1115  tlie  impact  of  the  newly  imposed  re- 
duction in  Federal  share.  The  testimony 
which  the  subcommittee  has  received  as 
well  as  reports  from  mayors  and  other 
local  officials  hidicates  ttiat  this  require- 
ment may  have  a  crippling  effect  on  the 
commimity  action  pi'ogi-am.  A  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  approximately  half  of  tlie 
CAA's  conducted  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Community  Action  indicates  that 
between  551  and  605,  or  two-thirds  of 
all  the  CAA's  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  non-Federal  share  or  are  doubtful 
of  their  ability  to  meet  these  non-Fed- 
eral share  requirements. 

Based  on  tliis  evidence  of  mounting 
hardship,  the  subcommittee  is  consider- 
ing either  administrative  or  legislative 
remedies  to  delay  or  lessen  the  hardship 
on  local  communities.  However,  what- 
ever action  the  Congress  may  take  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  share  question 
wiU  be  nullified  if  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  community  action  is  re- 
duced to  the  level  contemplated  in  the 
appropriations  bill  before  us. 

I  urge  mv  c^Ueagues  to  review  the  leg- 
islative histoi-y  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  and  the  accumulating  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  reduction 
of  Federal  funds  and  support  our 
amendment  to  maintain  funding  for 
community  action  at  the  current  level  of 
$330,000,000. 
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can  people  an  anticrime  program  which 
includes  the  right  of  every  American, 
just  like  Bernard  Jones  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  be  killed  by  an  expensive  hand- 
gun. 

I  would  like  to  biir.g  to  the  attention 
cf  my  colleagues  Jimmy  Breslm's  June 
23  column  in  tho  Washing  Ion  Star  iit 
which  air.  Breslin,  in  his  own  inimita- 
ble way,  points  out  the  deadly  futility 
of  the  Prtsident'.s  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cial" proposal. 

The  article  follows: 

Aij.  Blcaul:;  cf  a  Cu;j 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  KILLED  BY 
EXPENSIVE  GUNS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  BHKVA 

or   ILLINUIS 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1975 

B^;,  ^^^^  ^  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Ford  presented  to  the  Ameil- 


It  is  as  if  once  a  proble^n  hf.8  l>een  deflr.cd, 
we  confer  upon  it  permanency.  Never  is  It 
to  be  altered  or  dissclved;  enough  thtt  it 
has  beccme  discovered  and  debated. 

lu  1940,  lu  the  town  <t  Ternl.  iu  luiv, 
70  miles  northeast  of  Borne,  there  was  manu- 
factured a  rifle  called  the  Mannlicher-Car- 
cano,  model  91.  The  Mannllcher-Carccno, 
with  Its  small  bore  and  underpowered  car- 
tridges, made  a  peculiar  sound  for  a  rifle, 
a  firecracker  sound.  One  Mannllcher-Cir- 
cano  made  that  year  lasted  through  the 
war  and  the  years  that  fcllowed  and  in  1963 
this  particular  rifle  was  in  America,  m  the 
mall  to  Texas,  going  to  Lee  Harvev  Oswald. 
And  now  the  popping  sound  was  "heard  in 
the  noon  sun  In  Dallas,  and  a  prefldcnfs 
head  came  apart. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  problem  of 
controlling  guns  was  raised  for  the  first  time 
and  defined  on  a  national  level.  Oiice  recog- 
nized, once  exr-lored;  always. 

From  1963  on,  mere  Americans  were  killed 
by  violence,  primarily  gunfire,  in  tbls  coun- 
try than  were  killed  lu  the  war  hi  Vietnam 
I'l  WashUigton,  the  arguments  rcse.  sub- 
sided, rose  again,  subsided  again.  Erllcts 
pierce  flesh,  but  are  hantless  to  words  Hear- 
ings always  hear. 

Last  Wednesday,  Gerald  Prrd.  President 
of  the  government  of  the  Urited  States,  an- 
nounced In  a  national  mes-saee  en  crime 
that,  "I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  federal 
registration  of  guns  or  the  licensing  of  gun 
owners.  I  wUl  oppose  any  effrrt  to  Impcse 
such  requirements  as  a  matter  of  federal 
policy." 

Three  days  Uter,  on  a  briUiant  morning 
m  Washington,  they  brought  the  bcdy  cf 
Bernard  Lee  Jones  Inta  the  New  Southern 
Rock  Baptist  Church  on  Buchanan  Street 
Northwest  Washington,  hi  the  ccuntry  of 
the  United  States.  Jonee  was  a  30-year-chl 
Junior  high  school  teacher.  On  the  night  cf 
June  10,  he  found  a  man  breaking  Into  his 
car  Jones  was  powerful,  and  the  guy  trylDj; 
to  break  into  the  car  took  the  only  way  out: 
He  blew  Jones'  chest  open  with  a  .38. 

At  the  funeral,  two  of  Bernard  Jones' 
friends.  WillUm  Saunders  and  Hewitt  Brant- 
ley, stood  across  the  street  and  waited  until 
It  was  time  to  go  Inside  for  the  ter?lces.  The 
two  men  were  dressed  In  fine  blue  suits,  the 
waists  pinched,  arms  folded  across  chests  tho 
sleeve  material  straUihig  iU  way  across  ereat 
biceps. 

"Bernard  taught  at  Paul  Junior  High, 
taught  black  studies,"  Saunders  said  "Out 
of  the  crew  we  went  to  school  with,  we  didn't 
figure  he'd  ever  go  to  college  and  be  a  teach- 

Brantley  said,  "They  looked  at  us,  they 
never  figured  them  two  to  be  poUcemen. 
That's  for  sure." 

-Beautiful  fellow,  Bernard,  always  Joklnp  " 
Bnmtley  said.  "He  loved  what  he  wm  dota'. 
The  few  you  save  keep  you  goln'." 

"Do  they  know  who  did  Itt"  they  were 
asked. 

..J!.^^''*'^'  '*""  eomebody,"  Saunders  said. 
"They  know  who  he  Is." 

lAter  hi  the  «Uy,  police  would  arrest  Daniel 
Tum*ee,  a  mechanic 

"Wliat  kind  of  gun  was  osed,"  Saamlers 
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••Thirty-eight." 

*'No.  Saturday  Night  ^Mdal,"  Brantley 
said. 

"Lot  of  guns  around  here?"  they  were 
asked. 

"What  town  you  say  j'ou  live  In?"  Saunders 
said. 

"A  place  where  they  get  a  lot  of  guna." 

"Then  you  Uve  In  a  place  like  Washington." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  do  anything  about 
guns?"  Saunder.1  wa?  asked. 

"Sure." 

"How?" 

"We'd  take  'em  ofT  the  street.  Bui  you  got 
to  stop  manulacturlag  them.  What  good  is 
Bayin"  you  want  gun  control  If  you  dont 
stop  manufacturing  them?  Shlppin'  them 
around,  mallln'  them." 

Brantley  said,  "You  Just  make  one  big 
wheel  If  you  don't  stop  manufacturing  them. 
Toti  take  'cm  out,  they  keep  puttln"  "em  bad: 
In." 

"Why  do  people  have  guns?" 

"Kill  somebody  with." 

Across  the  street,  the  light  brown  coffin  was 
going  up  the  stairs  into  the  church.  The 
two  men  walked  across  the  street  and  got 
onto  the  line  of  mourners,  a  large,  magnifi- 
cent group,  walking  slowly  in  the  sun,  two 
by  two,  the  old  faces  pushed  In  by  life, 
the  eyes  so  full  of  the  knowing  cf  the 
occasion,  the  yoxmger  men  with  strong  chins 
coming  out— Bernard  Jones  played  high 
school  and  college  football  and  most  of  his 
friends  are  Inrje.  Many  of  the  women  wore 
straw  hats  and  held  handkerchlef.-i  in  their 
bands.  Inside  the  church  a  choir  of  women 
began  singing,  bosoms  heaving  under  black 
dresses,  great  Southern  tones  tearing  at 
the  crowd,  bringing  forth  from  them  the 
first  moans  of  the  long  day.  Suftering  is  the 
art  of  the  poor. 

A  member  cf  the  Paul  Junior  High  Scliool 
faculty  spoke.  Then  Jlmmie  Dotigan,  a  friend 
of  Bernard  Jones,  walked  down  the  aisle. 
faced  the  crowded  church,  and  sang  "Keep 
Tour  Head  to  the  Sky."  It  was  Bernard 
Jones'  favorite  song  and  Jinimle  Dougau 
sang  in  high  notes,  in  luiwavering  notes: 

Keep  my  head  to  t)\e  sky 
For  the  clouds  to  tell  me  why 

The  Rev.  N.  O.  Barr  told  them,  "Nobody 
can  correct  God.  We  can't  put  It  in  a  book 
to  tell  God  when  we  want  Him  to  come  for 
one  of  us.  But  we  can  correct  ourselves. 
Here  In  the  Nation's  CaplUl  where  laws  are 
made  we  have  435  congressmen,  lOO  Senators, 
a  vice  president,  a  President,  yet  all  of  us 
here,  the  people  who  have  to  live  here,  we 
can't  walk  the  streets  safely.  We  have  lost 
so  much  beauty  today.  Must  we  always  lose 
our  beauty  because  of  these  streets?  Must 
be  somethln'  better,  must  be  somethin'  bet- 
ter, must  be  somethin'  better." 

The  choir  sang  "When  We  All  Get  to 
Heaven"  and  people  filed  by  the  casket 
for  their  last  look  at  Bernard  Jones'  full, 
strong  face.  Outside  in  the  sun.  the  two 
detectives.  Saunders  and  Brantley,  stood 
with  tears  sliding  from  \uider  their  sun- 
glasses. 

"Put  down  how  good  he  was,"  Saunders 
said.  "Man  like  this,  all  because  of  a  gun." 

Memory,  for  the  moment,  brought  forth 
a  young  man  named  Roy  Gutmann,  who 
once  was  a  brilliant  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  At  9  o'clock  one  night  Gutmann 
was  walking  on  S6th  Street,  in  the  univer- 
sity area,  when  he  was  shot  to  death  by  16< 
yeiii-old  boys.  The  shooting  upset  terribly 
I  lie  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Kuward  LevL  Levi  now  Is  the  attorney  general 
c  1  the  government  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  on  television  the  other  day  defending 
President  Ford's  program  on  gun  control 
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Mr.   MEZVINSKY.   Mr 
distinguished   chairman 
Judiciary    Committee,     . 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  achie 
tinction  during  the  cons 
created  by  the  Watergate 
posed  a  threat  to  our  systejn 
ment.  He  directed  the 
Judicinry  In  a  fair  and  .ji 
ner  as  we  considered  tlie 
peachment  of  the  President 
States.  For  those  of  us  who 
ilese   of   working   intimat 
chairman  through  the  Ion 
each  gained  insight  into 
mensions  which  compri.«;ed 
and  depth  of  Peter  Rodin 

The  sum  total  of  our  pa." 
certainly    contributes    to 
chaiacter    which    evolves, 
written  by  Mr.  Rodino,  \vh 
serted,  Is  merely  a  glimp.'^ 
tlie   chairman's   e.xperiencfs 
cern^. — that  music  and  .. 
available  to  bronder  scrmc 
clety.  educating  and  Pxpo.<5i  i 
to  all  individuals — and  one 
trrttes  the  depth  and  dime  i 
man  who  ."^uccessfullv  Ifd 
through  its  gravest  ronstit 

Ths  article  follows: 
(Frotn   llie  Wnshln^.on  Siai 
19751 
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Mf.ts 
(By  Pt.TFR  W.  Ro;n..( 


^  J. 

d  hnve  spent 

1  on  Gehrig  or 
r\d.  I  remem- 
bulb  with  the 
V  lather  I'sed 

n  "PagUacci," 
York.  I  don't 
'caslon,  other 
the  perform- 
the  first  time 
1  'member  how 
in  the  back 
t  r.ure  I  knew 
Ro^.T  Ponselle 
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There  was  no  mnjor  loaert'e|hp'-i'rjaU  fo^ni 
where  I  grew  up,  In  Newark, 

If  there  had  been,  nifl\be 
my  yotUh   trying   to  oiniilt 
outpltch  Walter  Johnson.  l!i.s 
taer  trying  to  shatter  the  light 
power  of  my  voice — the  way  i 
to  tell  me  Enrico  Caruso  coul< 

I  actually  heard  Caruso  once 
though  not  at  the  Met  In  New 
remember  much  about  ihe  o 
than  that  I  had  a  real  si^it  foi 
ance,  something  I  didnt  have 
I  came  to  the  old  Met.  I  do 
excited  my  father  was  us  he  . 
of  the  hall  that  day,  b\«t  I'm 
very  much  else  at  the  time 
WHS  singing  "La  Oioconda." 

In  those  days,  the  MetropoU 
going  on  40,  and  already  had 
gral  part  of  our  cultural  herit 
of  course,  it  has  more  than 
and  Immeasurably  deepened 
tion. 

At  tiie  end  of  this.  Its  90lli  New  York 
season,  it  had  presented  12,848  performances 
of  226  diflerent  operas.  Includ*  i  are  578  per- 
formances of  "Aida,"  531  of  La  Boheme,' 
426  of  "Carmen,"  423  of  "La  Traviata"  and 
414  of  my  own  personal  favorl  :e.  "Tosca. 

Thei-e  have  been  many  great  Ploria  Toscas. 
of  course,  since  Mllka  Ternii  \  fir.st  intro- 
duced her  to  New  York  In  190  .  Emmy  Des.- 
tinn.  Geraldlne  Parrar  and  Mar  a  Callas  come 
to  mind.  But  to  me  the  greatfst  Tosca  was 
Maria  Jerltza. 

On  the  occa-sion  of  Jerlt/a's  "loscn  ciehut  In 
1921,  the  grcrit  criHc  W   J.  Htfn'or^on  coin- 
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mented    on   her    "enthralling 
her  "luminous  intelligence." 
Casazza,  for  27  years  the  Met's 
ager,  recollected  that  the 
lowed  Jerltza's  great  aria  that 
greatest   he   ever   heard   in   a 
most  of  all,  for  me,  no  Individut  1 
pletely  embodies  the  true 
Vlssi  darte  in  Tosca  than  this 

Madame  Jerltza  has  been  a 
personal  friend  to  me  and  my 
than  25  years.  She  is  godmother 
daughter,  who  bears  her  name. 
In  New  Jersey  it  has  been  my 
to  socialize  with  some  of  the 
our  time,  men  and  women  w 
has  given  so  much  to  the  nat 
world — Tucker  and  Farrar,  Schij 
De  L\;ca  and  Martinelll. 

And  no  photograph  of  the 
is  more  dear  to  me  than  one 
gave  me,  .showing  Puccini  himse]  f 
her    with    a    score   of    one    of 
enjoys  an  Important  s.-^ot  In 
New  Jersey. 

Jeritza,  of  coiir.'^.p.   is  more 
arlis-t:    .she   is   a   humanitarian 
and  spirit  have  brought  aic!  and 
out  the  world. 

And  that.  In  a  sense.  Is  the 
of  the  Met  itself  as  it  complet4d 
stone  of  this.  Its  90th  annlv 
human  spirit  that  the  Met  ha: 
is  the  noblest  of  man's 
art — that   vhe  Met  has  cclebr 
petn.'.tfd. 

As  this  country  marks  its 
sary— its  Bicentennial — it  Is  im] 
we  iTithrm  our  most  basic 
tree    people.    Surely,    among 
neerts.  there  is  room  lor  a 
ment  to  the  arts,  to  music,  to 
l.s  n.ore  than  merely  Important 
thl=i  great  Institution,  it  Is  a  Jovi 
hiltty. 

Thnt  responsibility  offers  a 
challentje   that   must   be   met 
challenge,   too,   looms   before   u 
m.-xke  music,  and  oper.T,  and  t 
the  Met.  more  widely  available 
segments  of  our  citizens.  In  all 
there  are  few  national  treasures 
find   as  Inspiring  as  out  own 
Opera.  We  must  not  only  pre» 
resource,  we  must  give  it  the  b 
most  acces.sible  exposure. 

So  there  is  much  work  to  be 
as  we  pause  to  salute  this 
on  the  occa-sion  of  Its  landmark 
.season.  No  one  person,  of  cour.s( 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Met.  From 
strains  of  "Faust"  on  that 
a  century  ago  to  the  final 
Siege  of  Corinth"  and  "Bohemi 
has  been  paying  tribute  to  us  all. 

Peter  W.  Rodino  Jr..  a  Deinocra 
the  loth  District  of  New  Jersey 
of  Repreiscntuticcs  and  i.t  chair 
//oi:.H-.  Judicial y  Covimiltce 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEl|lP 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEn|i'AT1VL;S 

Tuesdan,  June  24,  19'5 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
amazing  success  stories  over  the  years 
have  arisen  from  competitlpn  and  inge- 
nuity In  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. Government  action — r  o  matter 
how  well-intended — can  nevej  duplicate 
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those  successes  because  the  mcentives 
are  so  vastly  different  between  entre- 
preneurship  and  inventiveness  on  one 
hand  and  Government  programing  on 
the  other. 

The  great  advances  of  civilization — 
whether  in  agriculture  or  painting,  in 
.science  or  literature,  industi-y  or  agri- 
culture— have  never  come  from  central- 
ized government. 

Newton  and  Leibnitz,  Ehistein  and 
Bohr,  Shakespeare  and  Pasternak, 
Whitney  and  McCormick,  Edison  and 
Ford,  Jane  Addams  and  Florence  Night- 
ingale. Not  one  of  these  opened  new 
frontiers  in  human  knowledge  and  im- 
derstanding  in  response  to  government 
directives.  Their  achievements  were  the 
product  of  individual  genius,  of  strongly 
held  minority  views,  and  of  a  social  and 
economic  climate  permittng  variety  and 
diversity.  Centralized  setting  of  objec- 
tives and  means  to  achieve  them — in- 
herent to  centralb,ed  government — 
thwart  that  genius,  those  minority 
views,  and  that  climate  of  opinion  and 
expression. 

This  point  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion quite  graphically  in  the  July  issue 
of  Readers  Digest.  In  article  illustrating 
the  great  succe.sses  of  American  business 
ingenuity— which  produces  jobs  and  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  the  work 
force— we  are  shown  that  the  American 
success  story  of  "rags  to  riches"  is  so 
commonplace  we  hardly  pay  it  a  second 
notice.  Yet,  imless  we  nm-ture  tliat  cre- 
ativity through  assm-ing  Government 
forces  wiU  not  interfere  with  it,  we  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it.  And,  a  decline  in 
our  economy,  and  a  loss  of  jobs  would 
be  inevitable. 

This  article,  prepared  by  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  follows: 

America's  AMAifiNc  Sxrc't>;.s.s  AtACJn.VE 
Is  there  an  American  dream?  Inventor 
Nathan  Zepell  thinks  so.  In  fact,  he  says  he's 
living  it— in  a  sun-flooded,  spacious"  home 
on  a  mountainside  overlooking  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.  Chances  are  that  vou  have  used 
one  of  Zepell's  creations.  More  than  100  mil- 
Uon  of  his  pens  have  been  sold  under  vari- 
ous names  all  over  the  world. 

But  Zepell's  dream  Ijegaii  with  a  night- 
mare. * 

It  WHS  the  end  of  World  War  II.  His  name 
then:  Nathan  Zepelovltch.  Home:  Riga 
Latvia.  Age:  29.  Weight:  87  pounds.  Last  ad- 
«ess:  Buchenwald  concentration  camp 
Family:  all  kUled  by  the  Nazis.  His  house 
and  his  small  furniture  hardware  factory 
destroyed  in  the  war. 

In  1949,  Zepell  arrived  in  the  United 
States— In  his  head  the  Ideas  he  had  nur- 
tured since  his  teens  to  improve  man's  writ- 


ing instruments.  Worn  and  hungry,  the  Im- 
migrant walked  the  streets  of  New  York,  be- 
wildered by  waiting  endlessly  in  outer  of- 
fices. Initially,  be  knew  only  two  words  of 
English— "aU  right."  But  things  weren't  all 
right.  Time  after  time,  representatives  of  pen 
companies  told  hhn  that  there  wasn't  a 
new  idea  about  pens  not  alreadv  checked 
out.  There  were  already  10,000  pe"n  patents 
registered  in  Washhigton,  D.C.,  including  the 
original  ballpoint  patent  of  1888.  "Give  this 
up,  Nathan,"  an  attorney  friend  told  l>im. 
"Get  a  job  and  start  eating  agaUi." 

But  Zepell  wouldn't  give  up.  Finallv.  after 
nine  years,  Columbia  Pen  and  Pencil  Co. 
listened  to  the  Intense,  handsome  man  w  ith 
the  idea  for  a  ballpoint  "pen  that  remem- 
bers." To  fasten  the  pen  in  your  pocket,  you 
had  to  snap  tho  clip  outward  from  the  bar- 
rel, which  autoraatically  retracted  the  ball- 
pohit,  tmis  preventing  ink  stains  on  your 
.shirt. 

The  pen  caught  on  almost  Inunediatelv. 
and  Nathan  Zepell  was  on  his  way.  "It  wasn't 
just  a  matter  of  the  invention;  it  was  a 
inatter  of  America,"  he  says.  "I  could  have 
invented  the  pen  anywhere,  but  where  else 
could  I  find  a  market  like  this  and  re\*-ard6 
so  great?"  Now  he  has  secured  28  patents, 
including  a  flat  plastic  ballpoint  that  writes 
in  two  colors  and  serves  as  a  bookmark. 

If  Nathan  Zepell's  life  story  is  Inspiring  It 
is  also  somewhat  famUiar.  The  term  "rags' to 
riches'  is  a  cliche  to  the  average  American — 
beca\ise  it's  so  true,  so  possible.  Its  the  up- 
ward way  traveled  by  many  a  person  who 
has  thought  of  some  new  or  better  way  to 
benefit  the  public.  There's  no  guarantee  it 
\vlll  be  easy,  no  guarantee  i^ainst  Jolting 
failure;  but  our  system's  inherent  faith  In 
people  and  their  ideas  has  paid  off— not  Just 
for  the  Thomas  Edlsons  and  Henry  Fords  of 
the  past  but  for  uncounted  Nathan  ZepeU.s  of 
inday. 

The  payoff  ripples  through  the  enth-e  econ- 
omy, affecthig  consumers,  workers,  every- 
one. New  ventures  or  Inventions  mean  new 
faciories,  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  new  homes 
and  busUiesses,  and  often^  real  enhancement 
of  our  way  of  life.  Ultimately,  America's  eco- 
nomic maKic  depends  ou  men  who  are  free  to 
create  and  are  given  the  prospect  of  generous 
reward.s. 

Some  outstanding  examples  of  success: 
BjTon  Godbersen  started  on  his  way  to  a 
fortune  becau.se  the  hydiaullc  hoist  on  his 
farm  wagon  was  too  heavy  and  inefBclent  He 
designed  and  buUt  a  lightweight  hoist  with 
an  ingenious  'movable  fulcrum."  Other  farm- 
ers wanted  "one  Just  like  It,"  and  Midwest 
Industries  was  born  In  1954.  The  c«)mpany,  in 
Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  does  an  annual  business  of 
•10  million  in  farm  machinery  and  marhie 
products.  And  Byron  Godbersen  Is  rich  be- 
yond any  dreams  he  might  have  had  when 

he  set  out  to  make  farming  a  little  easier 

for  hinxself  and  others. 

Irvln  Robbins  and  his  brother-in-law.  Burt 
Baskin,  went  into  business  in  1947  with  a 
modest  ambition:  "We  wanted  to  make  76 
bucks  a  week,  and  enjoy  ourselves  doing  It  " 
•rhus  were  born  the  little  CalifornU  Ice- 
cream stores  that  would  become  Baskin-Rob- 
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bins.  Thehr  business  credo:  stick  to  Ice  cream 
only,  offers  a  variety  of  flavors  and  never 
compromise  on  quality.  Soon  the  partners 
were  selling  stores  to  reliable  managers,  tak- 
ing royalties  for  supplying  the  ice  cream  and 
promoting  the  name.  An  Ice-cream  empire  of 
more  than  1500  shops  developed.  Baskin  died 
lu  1967.  Millionaire  Hobbins  looks  after  B-R 
franchiseii  and  devotes  much  time  to  encour- 
aging young  people  to  plunge  into  "the  mo^t 
i'-iiiazlng  !,nd  rewarding  business  system  ever 
df  vised." 

The  list  could  ga  c.w  endlessly:  A  New  York 
'.v.jmj-n  who  scraped  together  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  \c,  found  '.\hat  i^5  now  a  major  chem- 
i'»'  company. 

A  plasterer  from  Atlanta's  black  ghetto 
who  Is  today  a  contractor,  banker  and  part 
owner  of  professional  basketball  and  hockey 
teams.  Two  former  college  roommates,  hi 
1  heir  t«-euties,  who  pooled  their  savings  five 
years  ago  to  build  what  is  uow  a  »12-mlUlou- 
a-year  bitsluees,  designing  and  making  cas- 
ual clothes  for  the  booming  youth  markei. 
A  secretary  in  Texas  who  devised  a  way  t^i 
-paint  out '  typing  errors,  started  the  Liquid 
Paper  Company,  and  not  only  made  her 
fortune  but  made  work  eajjlerfor  mlUlon^ 
of  secretaries. 

Curious  thing — people  like  these  selduui 
.set  out  to  "make  a  mUlion."  Thehr  succew..  " 
comes  on  the  wings  of  ideas— to  create  some- 
thing new,  buUd  something  better,  providr; 
some  fresh  service.  Maybe  it's  as  l>asic  as 
a  relUble  pen  or  improved  farm  machiuer>. 
Or  maybe  It's  something  that  simply  makcf; 
life  a  Uttle  more  fvm,  like  Ice  cream.  But 
success  results  becau.se  people's  needs  and 
desires  are  fulfilled. 

Kemmona  Wilson,  traveling  with  his  fam- 
ily, wasn't  at  all  happy  about  theh-  over- 
night accommodations.  Why  shouldn't  the 
average  traveler  be  able  to  find  clean,  de- 
pendable, comfortable  lodging  at  a  reason- 
,ible  price  wherever  he  goes?  Wilson  answered 
the  question  himself,  with  a  concept  called 
Holiday  Inns.  In  the  process  he  revolution- 
ized the  motel  business. 

Such  stories  happen  all  the  time  In  this 
American  system  that  John  Davenport  In  his 
book.  The  UjS.  Economy,  calls  "a  continuous 
and    living   development    where    one   com- 
petitive breakthrough  leads  to  another."  Be- 
tween  1963  and   1973,   the   number  of  new 
VS.     businesses     incorporated     each     year 
climbed   from   186.000   to   330,000.   Failures'* 
There   are  some— «ertahily.   But   thousandb 
do   succeed — not    necessarily    paying    off    in 
mUUons,  but  as  solid,  viable  businesses.  The 
former  waiter  who  starts  his  own  restauranf 
the  lathe  operator  who  founds  a  smaU  ma- 
chine-tool company;  the  widow  whose  small 
bookstore  expands  Into  a  healthy  sUtlonerv 
and  office-supply  firm.  And  each  success  has 
an  Influence    beyond   Itself— a  chain   reac- 
tion of  Jobs  and  opportunities  that  Is  in  the 
end  the  greatest  asset  of  a  sound  economy 
Even  as  you  read  this,  new  Inventors  and 
business  innovators  are  plugging  into  our 
amazing  economic  machine.  They  aU  have 
one   thing   in   common;    they  dont    think 
"It'a  aU   been  done"  yet.  They  make   the 
American  dream  come  true  every  day. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9 :  45  a  jn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  caUed  to 
order  by  Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hollings,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

PRAYER 

"nie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
u  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


<Legislativ€  day  of  Friday,  June  6. 197S) 

O  God  our  Father,  we  beseech  Tljee  to 
help  us  through  this  day  that  we  may 
bring  help  to  others,  be  a  credit  to  the 
N^ion,  and  ever  honor  Thy  name. 

Keep  us  from  impatience,  from  Inl- 
tabillty,  frustration  or  despair. 

Help  us  ever  to  love  Thee,  to  ke^  •Oty 
law.  to  be  loyal  to  our  ideals,  and  stead- 
fast in  our  convictions. 


Help  us  to  be  cheerful  when  things  go 
wrong,  persevering  when  things  are  hard, 
serene  when  things  are  disturbing 
X  **?y  ®*<*  duty,  great  or  smaU.  be  done 
to  Thy  glory  so  that  wot*  becomes  wor- 
ship. 

Orant  us  through  this  day  something 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  wliich  shone 
through  the  Master,  and  at  night  grant 
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us  the  peace  of  those  whose  minds  are 
flayed  on  Thee. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


/i-FOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPICE31.  The  cleric 
'■  iU  please  read  a  commmilcatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Pbksidkmt  pbo  tkmpore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25,  197S. 
To  the  Seitate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlcUl  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  XkMEST  H. 
Hounraa,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  mj  absence. 

James  O.  E.^sTLAND, 
President  jtro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday.  June  24, 
197S,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  JURISDICTION  IN 
THE  ENERGY  AREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  some  informal  meetings  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
about  the  posslbiUty  of  achieving,  in 
time,  a  single  energy  committee  in  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  Instructed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  to  hold  these  Informal 
meetings  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  (Mr.  Hucb  Scott)  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  in 
the  future  to  create  a  single  committee 
on  energy  in  the  Senate. 

The  genesis  behind  this  Idea  is  that 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  cov- 
ering energy  encompasses  a  niunber  of 
committees  and  subcommittees.  I  point 
out  that  on  yesterday  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  placed  in  the  Rccoso 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
H.  HoUister  Cantus.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Congressional  Relations  for  ERDA. 

la  that  letter,  according  to  their  esti- 
mates, the  list  of  committees  to  which 
ERDA  Is  subject  and  committees  which 
have  claims  on  ERDA,  totals  33  com- 
mittees, 65  subcommittees,  and  1  paneL 

The  letter  continues: 

As  of  this  dat*^ 

And  the  letter  is  dated  June  3— 
ERDA  witnesses  have  tesUfled  for  109 
hours  of  formal  beartoga  before  6  FuU  Com- 
mltteea  and  37  Subcommittees  of  la  different 
oommltteee.  Also  of  note  la  the  fact  that 
KRDA  Is  only  1S8  days  old.  haTlng  been  ac- 
ttvatad  on  Jaaaary  It.  1978. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  a  re> 
alinement  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  In  this  body  today,  and  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  in  ttme,  because  as 


aid 


time  goes  on  energy  is  going 
more  and  more  dominant 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  th« 
article  by  the  distingulshec 
leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott) 
mittee  Jurisdiction  in  the 
and  also  an  editorial  in  tod^^ ' 
Times  entitled  "Congress' 

There  being  no  objectior 
and  editorial  were  ordered 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Committee  JtrRisDicnoN  in  th 


una  limous 


er  titled 
E lergy 
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Energy  Area 
,  I  ask  unan- 

in  the  Record 
to  me  by  H. 

the  Office  of. 
Energy  Re-' 


1  lie  letter  and 
3€  printed  in 
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J{ine  3,  1075. 

Washington, 

out  of  tovTn 

rour  desire  to 

coi  imlttce  Juris- 

want  to  take 

my    personal 


Com!  Qlttees 


Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  Mr.  Presidei|t 
imous  consent  to  have  printed 
a  letter  and  attachments  sent 
HoUister  Cantus,  Director   of 
Congressional  Relations  at  th  j 
search  and  Development  Admtilstratlon 

There  being  no  objection, 
attachments'  vtrere  ordered  to 
tho  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Enebct  Research 
AND  Development 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Hoca  Scott, 
Minority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Scott:   I  was 
last  week  when  you  Indicated 
see  the  Senate  reorganize  its 
diction  In  the  energy  area.  I 
this    opportunity    to   express 
support  for  that  recommendat  on 

For  your  information,  I  ha 

list  of  the  Congressional  

could  make  some  jurlsdictloua 
the  Energy  Research  and 
mlulatration.  According  to  our 
list  presently  totals: 

33  Committees. 

65  Subcommittees  aud 

1  PaneL 

As  of  this  date,  ERDA  witnes|es 
fled  for  109  hours  of  formal 
fore  6  FuU  Committees  and  2 
tees  of  13  different  committee! 
Is  the  fact  that  ERDA  Is  only 
having  been  activated  on  Januiry 

I  trust  this  Information  is 
you.  If  there  is  anything  I  ca|i 
assistance  to  you,  please  do 
call. 

With  sincere  best  wishea  I  remain 

H.  HOLLISTEK     JANTHS, 

Director,  Office  of  Congression^f  Relations. 
Enclosure. 

Committees  of  Congress  HiviNo  Some 

Jurisdictional  Claim  Ow  r  ESIDA 

( "Indicates  ERDA  witnesse  appeared 

this  year) 
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1.  *  Aeronautical  and  Space  Silences 

2.  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
a.  Environment,    Soil 

Forestry 

3.  Approprtatlona 
a.  IJefense 
•b.  Interior 
c.  Public  Works 

4.  Armed  Services 
a.  Arms  Control 
•b.  Research  and  Developmer  i 
6.  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbjn  Affairs 

a.  Small  Business 

b.  Housing 

6.  Budget 

7.  Commerce 

a.  Envlroomental 

b.  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 

c.  on  and  Gas  Production  an(  Distribution 
•d.  Science  Technology  and  q)mmerce 
e.  Surface  Transportation 
•.Finance 

a.  Energy 

b.  International  Trade 
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Area," 
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Oil  Jungle." 

the  article 

be  printed 


3  attached  a 

which 

claims  upon 

Development  Ad- 

stlmates,  the 


have  testi- 

hearlngs  be- 

Subcommlt- 

Also  of  note 

135  days  old, 

19,  1975. 
Df  interest  to 
do  to  be  of 
hesitate  to 


n  )t 


Export  Re- 


1  Besot  roes 


Resources 


Tights 


Business 
Jrban  Eco- 


c.  International  Finance  and  Re  sources 

9.  Foreign  Relations 

10.  Government  Operations 
*a  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 

organization 

b.  Intergovernmental  Relations 

c.  Investigations 
•d.  Oversight  Procedures 

11.  *  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
•a.  Energy  Research  and  Wat^ 

b.  Environment  and  Land 

c.  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels 

d.  Integrated  Oil  Operations 

12.  Judiciary 
a.  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Cop 

13.  Labrr  and  Pixbllc  Welfare 
a.  Health 

14.  Public  Works 

a.  Environmental  Polluti<Hi 
(1)   Panel  on  Environmental  Science  and 

Technology 

b.  Buildings  aud  Grounds 

c.  Water  Resources 

15.  Select  Committee  on  Inteflgence  Ac 
tivities 

16.  *  Select  Committee  on  Sm4n 
a.  Environmental,  Rural  and 

nomlc  Development 

B.  joint  commtttees 

17.  *  Atomic  Energy 
*a.  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
*b.  Communities 

c.  ERDA,  Environmental  and  Safety 

d.  ERDA,  Nuclear  Energy 
•e.  Legislation 
f .  National  Security 

•g.  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  breeder  Re- 
actors 

18.  'Economic 

19.  Printing 

c.  House:  committees 

20.  Agriculture 
a.  Conservation  and  Credit 

21.  Appropriations 
*a.  Defense 
•b.  Interior 
•c.  Public  Works 

22.  Armed  Services 

a.  Research  and  Development 
*b.    Seapower    and    Strategic 

Materials 

23.  Budget 

24.  Government  Operations 
•a.  Conservation,  Energy  and 

sources 

b.  Intergovernmental  Relations 
man  Resources 

c.  Legislation  and  National  Security 

25.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
•a.  Energy  and  the  Envlronmen  ; 

b.  Mines  and  Mining 

c.  Water  and  Power  Resources 

26.  International  Relations 

a.  Future   Foreign   Policy, 
Development 

b.  International  Organizations 

c.  International    Resources, 
Energy 

d.  International  Trade  and 

27.  Interstate  and  Foreign 

a.  Energy  and  Power 

b.  Health  and  Environment 
•c.  Transportation  and 

28.  Judiciary 
a.  Administrative  Law  and 

Relations 

'Z9.  Merchant  Marine  and 

a.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conset^vatlon 
the  Environment 

30.  Public  Works  and  Transportktion 
a.  Public  BuUdlngs  and  Grovmd  > 
*b.  Surface  Transportation 

31.  'Science  and  Techxudogy 
*a.  ERDD 

*b.  ERDD  (FossU  Fuels) 
*c.  Environment  and  the  Atmo^here 
d.  Science,  Research  and  Technology 

32.  Small  Business 
a.  Energy  and  EnTlronment 

33.  Select  Committee  on  IntelUdence 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25, 1975] 
Congress'  On.  JtmcLE  . . . 

The  performance  of  the  House  Democrats 
in  scuttling  their  own  efforts  at  a  coherent 
:aid  equitable  energy  policy,  including  the 
.  \\cy  g».sollne  tax  and  rebate  plan,  reflects  an 
•■xirHordinary  paradox.  Few  Congressmen 
itdve  shown  the  political  courage  to  impose  s 
;,s:i  lax  or  other  necessary  belt-tightening  on 
ihtir  loastituents  yet,  instead  of  staying 
1  \»  !'.y  from  the  issue,  moist  liave  insisted  ou  a 
piece  ol  the  action. 

Tti  the  twenty  monilis  since  the  Arab  oil 
iiJibargo,  energy  has  become  the  hottest  game 
in  Washington  and  a  good  way  to  get  a  politl- 
claii'.s  name  into  print.  An  umav^ing  number 
of  senate  and  House  committees  and  subcom- 
mittee's have  pushed  themselves  into  the 
tallcfe.st,  taking  up  a  vast  amuuni;  of  time  of 
AdmUiistratioii  policy-makers  and  nianv 
other  expert-s — only  to  Irttstrute  the  kind  of 
iiction  Tliat  is  needed. 

So  far  this  year,  top  oflicials  of  ihe  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Agency — and 
much  the  same  j.s  true  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency — have  had  to  testily  before  eleven 
stibcommittee.s  of  the  Hou.se  and  a  similar 
ntimber  in  the  Senate.  They  have  had  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees on  Defense,  on  Interior  and  oa. 
Ptiblic  Works;  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Seapower.  the  Government  Opera- 
(ions  Siibconimittee  on  Con.servation.  Enei-gy 
and  Natviial  Resources;  t)ie  Inierior  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Environment;  the 
Commerce  Subconunittee  ou  Tr«nsportation 
and  Coinuierce:  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation; the  Science  and  Technology  Sub- 
committees on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Demon.strar.ion.  on  PoKsll  Fuels  and  on 
Environment  and  tlie  Atmospliere. 

All  in  all,  14  House  committees  and  28  .sub- 
committees. IC  Senate  committeos  and  30 
subcommittees,  three  Joint  Congressional 
commitiee.s  and  seven  Rubcommitteefc  claim 
some  Jurisdiction  over  E.R.D.A.  alone,  as  Rep- 
resentative Rhodes  of  Arizona,  the  minority 
leader,  has  not«d  The  House  conmittees,  in 
addition  to  tho.se  above.  incUide  Agriculture, 
Budget,  International  Relations.  Judiciary, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Small  Busi- 
ness and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
geuce.  AdmiuLsCration  energy  propasals  have 
also  been  pending  before  such  other  House 
committees  as  Ways  and  Means,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Housing  and  Rules. 

This  jurisdictional  Jumble  undoubtedly  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  inability  of  "ihe 
Congress  to  act  comprehensively  ou  one  of 
tlie  nation's  most  pressing  problems.  Mr. 
Rhodes'  bill  to  establish  a  single  House  ener- 
gy committee — or,  even  better,  a  joint  Con- 
gressional committee  for  both  houses— Is  one 
obvtous  solution.  It  already  has  the  backing 
of  the  Senate  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
What  is  lackhig  is  the  agreement  of  the 
House  majority  leadersliip,  which  ought  to  be 
helping  to  clean  up  the  me^s  at  the  Capitol 
that  now  is  discrediiing  the  Congress  and  iu- 
Jurlng  the  country. 


CRIME:  THE  VICTIM  AND  THE  GUN 
CONTROL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Ml".  President,  last 
week  tlie  President  expressed  his  views 
on  crime  in  America  and  how  he  In- 
tended to  deal  with  it.  I  read  his  mes- 
sage with  interest  and  choose  now  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the 
Issues  raised. 

Included  in  his  remarks,  to  begin  with 
was  an  emphasis  on  the  criminal  vlc- 
«m,  on  uie  plight  of  those  most  directly 
Mected  by  violence— "the  poor,  the  old. 
me  young,  the  disadvantaged  minorities, 
wie  people  who  live  in  the  most  crowded 


parts  of  our  cities."  To  them  is  owed, 
said  the  President,  "protection  and  per- 
.sonal  safety" — ^measures  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  this  fashion  the  President  has  ad- 
vocated revising  the  criminal  justice 
system;  changing  it  so  as  to  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  the  victims  of  crime. 
He  urges  us — ^here  in  Congi-ess — to  pass 
legislation  to  meet  the  uncompensated 
economic  losses  of  victims  through  a 
fund  provided  by  fines  imposed  against 
convicted  offenders. 

May  I  .say,  Mi.  President,  that  insofar 
as  the  U.S.  Senate  is  concerned,  these 
words  of  the  President  expressed  in  be- 
half of  the  victim  were  uttered  not  a 
moment  too  .soon.  Indeed,  five  times  in 
the  past  ha,s  the  Senate  I'esponded  to  the 
victim's  plight.  On  five  past  occasions 
the  Senate  expressed  this  same  deep  con- 
cern for  Tlie  n?glected  member  of  the 
criminal  .iustice  f5y.stem — the  victim. 

Five  times  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  com!>ensate  the  economic 
losses  of  those  ra\aged  by  crime  and  vio- 
lence in  our  .society.  Thei-e  was  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1970;  the  Victims 
of  Crime  Act  of  1971;  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1972;  the  Victims  of  CrJme 
Act  of  197.3;  and  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1974.  All  recognized  the  special 
needs  of  the  victim.  All  would  have  com- 
pen.sated  his  perianal  suffering  and  loss. 
All  passed  tlie  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  year,  there  is  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1975— S.  1399— now  pend- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

What  has  Uie  Senate  said  with  tliLs 
record  and  what  is  the  Pi-esident  saying 
by  at  long  last  endorsing  it? 

One  thing  that  is  said,  of  course,  is 
that  society  has  faUed  utterly  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  provide  protection  and  personal 
safety.  Your  chances  of  being  mugged, 
robbed,  raped,  a.ssaulted.  or  murdered  are 
pretty  good — about  1  in  250  by  con- 
servative estimate,  as  much  as  1  in  50 
by  more  realistic  appraisal.  If  you  are 
poor,  they  are  even  better. 

What  recourse  have  j'ou?  About  all 
you  can  do  is  sue  your  assailant — the  «ie 
who  fractured  your  skull,  slit  your  throat. 
or  blinded  or  paralyzed  you.  But  to  do 
that  you  have  to  catch  him.  And  even  If 
you  do,  what  arc  the  prospects  for  re- 
covery? Less  than  2  percent  according 
to  one  study. 

The  bill  passed  so  often  by  the  Senate 
would  have  remedied  this.  The  concept 
embraced  last  week  by  the  President 
would  remedy  this.  His  views  are  In  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  S.  1399  which 
will  come  before  the  Senate  later  this 
year. 

As  one  who  long  ago  singled  out  the 
ciiminal  victim  for  legislative  ciMicem 
and  attention,  I  applaud  the  Presid«it 
for  aiding  this  effort.  I  loc*  forward  to 
the  remainder  of  this  session  of  the  94th 
Congress  encouraged  by  the  Increased 
prospects  for  restoring  the  criminal  vic- 
tim to  his  proper  place  within  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  and  In  doing  so. 
for  translatmg  what  is  now  citizen 
apathy  and  disinterest  Into  citizen  con- 
cei-n  for  crime  and  violence. 

Aside  from  focusing  on  victims  for 
"primary  concern,"  the  President  advo- 


cated additional  appro€u:hes  to  crime 
particularly  insofar  as  the  criminal  de- 
fendant Is  concerned.  Among  these  is  a 
concept  which  I  have  long  embraced.  It 
relates  specifically  to  the  gun  criminal — 
to  stricter  sentences  that  would  guaran- 
tee his  incarceration.  Some  years  ago  I 
authored  a  mandatory  sentencing  pro- 
vision to  be  invoked  against  those  who 
chose  to  resort  to  a  gtm  in  committing 
a  crime. 

The  act  Itself  of  asing  or  carrying  a 
%\xn  became  a  crime  and  if  found  guilty, 
the  perpetrator  was  compelled  to  face 
prison.  In  the  case  of  second  offenders, 
the  sentence  was  not  to  be  suspended, 
nor  was  the  gtm  sentence  to  be  imposed 
concurrently  with  the  sentence  meted 
out  for  the  underlying  crime.  That  is 
the  law  today.  Insofar  as  those  who 
carry  guns  and  other  deadly  weapons 
are  concerned,  it  is  a  coiTect  approach. 

It  says  to  perpetrators  of  violence  that 
their  mere  act  of  selecting  such  a 
weapon  is  wrong  and  will  be  punished  no 
matter  what.  No  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Par- 
ticualrlj'  in  cases  of  second  offenders  is 
this  notion  so  compelling.  In  his  case 
there  is  no  room,  for  discretion,  there 
can  be  no  argument  based  on  immatu- 
rity, ignorance  or  whatever.  The  second 
or  subsequent  gun  offender  is  a  threat, 
a  danger  to  society.  He  did  not  learn. 
He  made  that  clear  by  choosing  a  gmi 
for  his  crime  not  once  but  twice  or 
more. 

So  I  sympathize  with  stricter  sentenc- 
ing concepts,  paiticularly  as  they  relate 
to  gun  criminals.  What  I  would  Uke  to 
know  but  carmot  seem  to  ascertain,  how- 
ever, is  the  experience  to  date  under  cur- 
rent stricter  sentencing  laws — under  the 
mandatory  sentencing  provisions  now  on 
the  books.  To  tliis  end  I  have  written 
the  Department  of  Justice,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  and 
to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts. 

The  response  to  each  of  these  requests 
lias  Indicated  that  no  such  records  are 
retained  on  the  mandatory  sentencing 
sections  of  the  Criminal  Code.  There  is 
no  way  to  determine.  I  am  informed,  how 
many  defendants  have  been  indicted 
imder  the  gim-ciime  sections,  how  man}' 
have  been  convicted,  how  many  have  re- 
ceived the  stricter  sentence,  how  many 
the  mandatory  sentence,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  simply  no  facility  within  our 
Federal  Government — ^I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve— ^that  retains  this  detailed  experi- 
ence record.  This  is  rather  startling. 

We  are  so  quick  to  make  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations about  Judges  being  too  rough 
or  too  lenient  or  both.  We  are  so  ready 
to  conclude  that  criminals  are  deterred 
or  not  deterred  by  sentencing  factors. 
Even  the  Attorney  General  has  entered 
this  dialog  and  yet  when  I  requested 
a  breakdown  to  prove  or  disprove  these 
questions,  I  was  advised  that  no  relevant 
data  in  these  areas  has  been  compiled  or 
retained  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

PnMn  this,  it  appears  that  a  very  wide 
gulf  exists  in  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
ton;  a  gulf  widened  by  our  neglect  in 
falling  to  draw  upon  past  experience — 
of  analyzing  who  commit  crimes  and 
why,  who  are  found  gull^.  who  serve 
sentences,  who  do  not.  who  are  repeat- 
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ers.  who  are  not.  who  use  weapons,  who 
do  not,  mnd  what  role  Judges  play  In  all 
of  this.  But  these  are  the  questions  that 
must  be  answered  if  we  are  ever  as  a 
nation  goine  to  begin  to  resolve  the  is- 
sues of  crime,  of  deterrence  and  recidi- 
vism. Most  assuredly  the  idantitles  of 
those  involved  must  be  guarded  with  the 
utmost  vigilance.  But  that  is  not  to  say 
that  modifications  are  not  requhed  hi 
our  information  system  as  it  relates  to 
crime  to  the  end  that  a  better  and  more 
practical  experience  table  is  obtained 
in  order  to  provide  a  more  rational  ba- 
sis for  all  of  our  decisions. 

The  need  for  such  Information,  how- 
ever, does  not  diminish,  in  my  judgment, 
the  need  to  protect  society  from  the  g\m 
criminal.  He  Is  a  danger,  per  se.  And  it 
Is  to  him  again  that  I  tiu-n  «ith  a  sug- 
gested modification  of  the  Criminal 
Code — on  that  would  apply  solely  to  the 
offender  whose  choice  to  use  a  weapon 
alone  would  be  singled  out  for  .s!)ecial 
punishment. 

iWTRoorcT'-.N   Of  s.  aoor. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Tills  proposal  would  per- 
mit the  preventive  detention  of  a  gun 
carrier  who  is  adjudged  a  threat  to  so- 
ciety. This  measure  would  apply  to  the 
gun  user  before  trial.  It  would  address 
the  problem  of  pretrial  recidivism — to 
the  repeater  who  uses  his  weapon  for 
crime  before  he  is  tried  for  his  Initial 
wanton  act  of  violence  or  while  he  ap- 
peals his  conviction.  Specifically,  in  cases 
where  an  offender  Is  charged  with  carry- 
ing or  using  a  firearm  hi  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  the  Judge,  tmder  this  proposal 
may  find  that  the  defendant  poses  a 
threat  to  the  community  and  order  him 
detained. 

In  my  Judgment,  one  who  Is  found 
with  a  weapon  during  an  alleged  offense 
Is  violent  and  represents  a  threat  to  Uie 
community.  That  is  the  message  which 
I  seek  to  convey  with  this  proposal.  It  is 
the  message  that  guns  are  tools  of  vio- 
lence and  that  those  who  resort  to  guns 
for  criminal  actions  deserve  little  lee- 
way. Nor  do  I  believe  Uiat  such  a  pro- 
vl&lon  would  lie  outside  the  framework 
of  the  eighth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Tliere  it  Is  prescribed  on^br 
that — and  I  quote — ^"Excessive  ball 
should  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  untisual 
punishments  Inflicted. " 

Sordy,  to  detain  a  gun  offender  before 
trial  because  he  poses  a  genuine  threat 
to  his  fellow  citizens  Is  not  unreasonable. 
I  might  point  out.  too.  that  notions  of  so- 
called  preventive  detention  have  already 
been  enacted  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
criminals  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  bill  would  narrowly  extend  the 
concept  to  the  Federal  criminal  system. 

As  drafted.  It  may  be  that  the  measure 
contains  certain  impediments:  that  the 
procedural  protections  of  due  process 
should  be  spelled  out  more  fully.  I  win 
leave  It  to  the  normal  distillation  and 
refining  process  of  the  legislative  system 
to  correct  any  such  ImiMdrments.  My  in- 
tention is  clear.  It  Is  to  continue  to  pro- 
mote and  shape  a  cooslstent  national 
policy  against  gun  violence  and  gun  o(> 
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fenders.  This  proposal  woild 
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Finally,  Mr.  President, 
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It  is  primarily  to  the  criiie 
the  gun  criminal  that  my 
tion  l.s  directed.  To  the  victim 
has    been    too    often    th( 
though  most  affected  part  ^ 
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The  ACTING  Pf 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  receivt 
priately  refen-ed;  and.  witljout 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
this  point. 

S.  2003 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seritt<f  onrf  Uovse. 
Of  Representatives  of  the  U  lited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble  I,  That  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amend  sd  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  31^  the  following 
new  section: 


'§  SHCA.  Release  in  couueclu 
related  offenses 


"Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
3146  of  this  title,  any  persoi 
an  offense  Involving  the  use 
the  commission  of  that  offenle 
the  unlawful  carrying  of  a  flr^rm 
commission  of  that  offense, 
in  accordance  with  the  prov 
3146  unless  the  court  or  Jui 
believe  that  no  one  or  inor( 
release  will  reasonably  assure 
of  the  person  as  required  or 
assure  that  such  person  will 
to  any  other  person  or  to 
If  such  a  risk  of  failure  to 
ger  is  believed  to  exist,  the 
ordered  detained." 

Sac.  3.  The  chapter  analisla 
207  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
by   inserting   Immediately 
"3146.  Release  In  noncapital 
trial."  the  foUowing: 
''3146A.  Release  In  counec 
related  offenses.**. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDEN  r 
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Callfo  -nla 
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Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  _ 
behalf  of  Senator  Jackson,  I 
resolutioias  and  ask 
lur    their   Immediate   con.si 
bloc. 

The  resolutions   (S.  Res. 
Res.     193)     were    read, 
luianimous  consent,  and  n 
follows: 

S.  Res.  102 

Whereas   the   United  States 
the   Central   District  of   _ 

quested  cei  tain  documents, 

and  other  ~>apers  to  assist  his 
Juiy  investigation  of  certain 
Plans;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Peruiau^ut 
mittee  on  Investigations  has 
ments  and  other  papers  which 
cured    by    members   of   said 
during  the  course  of  their 
ees  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  o 
i)f  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
morial  or  other  paper  presentee 
lite  shRll  be  withdrawn  from 
except  by  Resolution  of  the 
belt 

Rcnolced,  That  the  Permanent 
tee  on  Investigations  may  reU 
ments,   memorials,   notes  and 
relating  to  Prepaid  Health  Plan  i 
of  assisting  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  for  the  Central  DistHct 
fornia  in  their  grand  Jury 
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S.  Res.  193 

Wherws    tlie    Attorney    General 
Stpte    of    Michigan    has 
documents  and  other  papers 
activities   of    Arnold    H, 
University   Center,    located    In 
Michigan,  to  assist  them  In  th( 
of  Arnold  H.  Kambly  for  crlmitial 
related  to  the  operation  of 
Center  and  the  CHAMPUS 

Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent 
mittee  on  Investigations  has 
uments  and  other  papers  whl(^ 
secured  by  members  of  said 
during  the  course  of  their 
ployees  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of 
the  United  States  and  by  Rule 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  other  paper  presented  to  the 
be    withdrawn    from    Its 
by  Resolution  of  the  Senate; 
it 

Resolved  that  the  Permanent 
tee  on  Investigations  may 
ments  and  other  papers  relatii^ 
tlTltiies  of  Arnold  H.  E:ambly 
verslty  Center  to  assist  the 
Attwney  General  of  the  State 
in   the  prosecution  of  Arnold 
for  criminal  activities  related 
tion  of  the  University  Center 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,   and  th 
program. 
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tinguished   Senator   from   Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXATEMFN-r  BY  SKNATOR  jACKrx)!* 

Tliese  resolutions  are  to  permit  the  witii- 
ih-awal  and  release  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney's Office  lor  the  Central  District  oi 
California  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  Attor- 
ney Geiieral's  Office  of  certain  doc,uments 
that  ha^-e  been  received  by  the  Permaiient 
t>iiljcoinniitt*«  on  Iiivestipatioii.s  of  the 
<:omniittee  on  Government  Opi'rati'Hjs;. 

The  United  Statas  Attorney  lor  tlie  Ceu- 
tnil  District  of  CaJil'ornia,  by  If-tter  oi  May 
7,  1975,  lias  requested  certain  documents 
that  arc  not  of  public  record  but  have  ijeen 
collected  by  Uie  Subcommittee  during  the 
cour.sp  of  its  inve.srit;utioii  of  prepaid  health 
pU!is.  The  Unit*;d  States  Attorney's  Oftic^ 
tMS  hifornied  us  that  sudi  documents  and 
materials  are  to  be  used  in  a  gi'and  Jury  lii- 
ve.stigAtiou  Willi  i^^i^urd  'i.<  CMiiioniia  prcjiald 
health  plau.s. 

Tlie  Michigan  Attornty  Oeiieial's  OUicf ,  by 
letter  of  June  12.  1975,  has  requested  uoc-u- 
ments  and  other  information  relating  to  tiie 
activities  of  Arnold  H.  Kambly  and  the  Uni- 
versity Center  located  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mii;hi- 
gaii,  to  a-islst  Mieni  in  the  prosecution  of 
Arnold  H.  Kambly  for  criminal  activities  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  the  University  Cen- 
ter and  tlie  CHAMPUS  program. 

Tlie  Government  Operation-:  Comiuitl'-c 
lias  unanipi.iUbly  approved  lioth  reciiu'^'s. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  MESSAGE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
President's  crime  message  wairants 
prompt  action  by  Congress. 

In  this  body  we  have  S.  1,  hito  whicli 
we  can  build  the  .stnicture  of  the  recom- 
mendations. 

I  agree  tliat  provisions  for  the  com- 
pensation of  victim.s  are  timely  and  in 
fact  it  should  have  been  done  a  long  time 
ago. 

There  may  be  some  differing  points  of 
view  on  this  matter,  but  I  do  feel  tliat 
there  is  no  other  way  by  which  we  can 
compensate  people  who  are  far  more 
damaged  than  a  great  many  people  who 
are  being  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  now  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. 

The  bill  addi-esses  itself  to  one  factor 
which  hiterests  me  particulaily.  and  that 
is  the  certainty  of  punishment  in  the 
event  of  conviction.  To  me.  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  sentence  be  1  year 
or  20  years.  That  is  for  the  Judge;  and 
that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  the  ofTense 
charged  and  the  circumstances  imder 
which  it  was  permitted.  But  once  a  sen- 
tence is  Imposed,  if  a  criminal  knew  that 
he  actually  would  have  to  serve  the  sen- 
tence, that  would  be  the  single  greatest 
deten-ent  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

I  have  been  a  prosecutor,  as  have 
many  others  in  this  body,  and  some  have 
been  attorneys  general  of  their  States. 
They  know  that  the  prosecutor  convicts 
a  defendant  in  the  frontroom.  The  de- 
fense attorney  secm'es  many  delays  be- 
fore trial,  hoping  the  witnesses  will  dis- 
appear or  change  their  minds.  The  prose- 
cutor then  visits  the  judge.  Prominent 
citizens  of  the  community  visit  the  Judge, 
to  do  a  favor  for  an  old  friend.  "Hie  Judge 
i3  busy  and  may  feel  himself  overworked, 
and  he  reduces  the  sentence  from  3.5  to 
7  years  down  to  1  year,  llien  the  de- 


fendant Ls  committed;  and  after  a  few 
weeks,  the  sentence  is  quietly  changed  in 
the  backroom.  He  has  served  a  few 
weeks — if,  indeed,  he  sei-ves  any  time 
at  aU. 

I  thuik  that  one  of  the  gi-eatest  flaws 
lu  the  crimmal  ju.stice  sj-stem  is  the  fact 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  judges 
in  tliis  coimtrj',  whether  they  Uke  my 
saying  it  or  not,  a;-e  inclined  to  be  lenient 
in  the  impasition  of  sentence  and  even 
more  lenient  in  their  ia.sistence  tliat  tlie 
oiiginal  .sentence  be  carried  out. 

So  the  need  here  is  the  certainty  of 
pwnislimrnt  ot  Ihe  guilty,  and  we  are  not 
going  lo  get  it  miles.s  we  provide  for 
maudatoo  penalties  and  for  no  parole 
whatsoever  »r  to  the  mandatoiy  part  of 
tlie  sentence.  That  would  do  more  good, 
in  my  mind,  than  these  colorful  99-year 
sentences  handed  out  con.secutively 
while  the  newspaper  people  ai"e  in  the 
courtroom  and  quietly  removed  after 
press  and  pubhc  have  ceased  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  situatioii. 

The  ciiniinal  with  a  gun,  m  )sus.seK.siou 
of  a  "Saturday  night  siJecial."  often  i"* 
let  out  on  bail,  and  he  buj's  anoUier  gun. 
Then  he  commits  another  crime  in  oi-der 
to  pay  tiie  bail  bondsman.  Do  not  think 
tliat  ha.«j  not  happened.  I  used  to  be  head 
of  the  bail  divl-sion  of  tlie  district  at-. 
toniey's  office  in  my  county. 

The  citizen  has  some  rights  in  tliis 
country.  The  citizen  has  a  right  to  se- 
curity of  person  and  property,  and  he  is 
not  getting  it.  He  is  not  getting  it.  be- 
cau.se  tlie  criminal,  the  thug,  the  thief, 
the  murderer,  the  rapist  k  taking  it 
away  from  him. 

I  strongly  .support  and  intend  to  press 
\ei'y  hai-d  for  any  provision  which  will 
cut  intx)  tlie  great  problem  of  the  lenient 
judge.  We  have  some  Judges— some  are 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — ^who,  in- 
stead of  acting  as  Judges  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentences  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes,  seem  to  me  to  be  acting  most 
of  the  time  as  coiuts  of  goieral  jail  de- 
hvery,  which  is  the  old  name  of  our 
criminal  trial  court  in  my  coimty,  but 
I  use  it  in  the  other  sense.  They  would 
empty  the  jails  and  turn  the  criminals 
loose  on  the  people,  becau.se  they  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  to  a  persuasive 
defense  lawyer  or  to  some  friends  of  the 
court  v.ho  as.sert  that  dear  Uttle  Willie, 
who  .shot  four  people,  is  really  a  nice  boy 
and  should  be  given  another  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
draft  this  legislation  wisely,  that  we  will 
take  to  heart  the  President's  suggestions, 
and  that  we  will  enact  it  promptly,  be- 
cause it  ha,*;  been  long  delayed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Under  tlie  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pone) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr,  FONG.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  circiunstances  surrounding  the  New 
Hampshire  election  contest  vrtiieh  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  several  of  my  colleaguee 
who  are  prepared  to  ddlver  statements 
in  connection  with  8oath  Korea  win  sub- 
mit their  statementB  instead.  Tbey  will 
do  this  so  as  to  expedite  the  Senate^ 


pnKeedings  on  this  Important  election 
matter. 

llierefore,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  all  statements  placed  in  the  Recokd 
today  on  South  Korea  be  priutti! 
together. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitJiotit 
objection,  it  i.s  so  oi-dei^d. 


A   PLr..\   FOR   POLICIES   TO    DETRR 
WAR  IN  KOnEA 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  today,  tlie 
25th  anniversan'  ol  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Korea,  I  i-ise  to  plead  for  action  by 
the  Congi-ess  and  the  executive  branch 
that  will  prevent  another  outbreak  ol 
war  on  that  Western  Pacific  PeniUKuia. 
that  will  deter  another  attack  by  Nort'i 
Korea  on  tlie  people  of  South  Korea. 

I  plead  for  policies  that  will  avoid  ii 
repetition  of  the  devastating  1950-.'".:i 
war  in  Korea  that  cast  the  people  of  th»' 
Koreas  immen.se  suffeiing  and  that  co.«t 
the  United  States  of  America  .53,000  men 
and  more  than  $10  billion. 

Under  the  au.spices  of  the  Unii^d  Na- 
tions, several  other  nations  also  paid  a 
price  in  term.s  of  men  and  materiel  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  .self -determina- 
tion against  naked  aggression. 

On  July  27, 1953,  an  annistice  designed 
to  end  armed  hostilitieh-  in  Koi-ea  was 
signed.  In  the  22  years  since  tiien,  the 
people  of  South  Korea  have  lived  in 
constant  peiil  of  a  bellicase  neighbor, 
who  iMLs  posed  a  continuing  threat  to 
peace  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

With  the  faU  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  the  imminent  demi.se  of  Laos  a.s  free 
nations  and  now  imder  Commimist  dom- 
ination, coupled  with  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  its  promises  m 
Indochina,  the  peril  facing  South  Korea 
today  is  gi-ave  indeed.  With  the  U.SJS.R. 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  no 
longer  burdened  with  supplying  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Nortli  Vietnam  and 
other  Communist  forces  in  Indochina,  it 
is  only  understandable  that  Premier 
Khn  n-sung  would  be  tenmted  to  seek 
their  support  for  some  military  venture 
against  South  Korea. 

It  is  understandable  too,  tliat  the  Pre- 
mier may  well  want  to  test  America^  re- 
liability and  steadfastness  toward  a  na- 
tion with  whom  we  have  a  mutual 
security  pact. 

Toda^,  there  are  those  who  question 
the  role  America  should  pls^  in  ttte  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  who  call  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  effect  of  American  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  on  that  ccHmtry. 

Mr.  President,  havmg  been  to  Korea  15 
years  ago  when  evidence  of  the  devastat- 
ing war  was  still  quite  visible,  then  re- 
turning to  South  Korea  just  last  fall,  I 
can  personally  attest  to  the  success  of  the 
latest  economic  miracle  in  Asia.  The  first 
time  I  visited  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pov- 
erty was  widely  evident,  the  main  source 
of  power  was  men's  backs  and  legs,  and 
life  as  a  whole  was  best  described  cs 
spartan. 

When  I  retmned  after  just  a  decade 
and  a  half,  private  automobiles,  buses, 
bicycles,  and  taxis  filled  the  streets,  hlgh- 
I'lse  buildings  were  everywhere  and  Seoul 
was  suffering  from  the  ailments  all  cities 
face  from  developing  so  fast  in  so  short  a 
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period  of  time— smog,  traffic  jams,  and 
busy  .«;ide\valks. 

Toda.v  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  being 
iiiiiled  the  "miiacle  along  the  Han." 

When  In  1»45  the  Korean  peninsula 
v.i.s  divided  at  the  38th  parallel  with 
S.wiet  forces  occupying  the  North  and 
the  U.S.  forces  occupying  the  South,  the 
liialor  portion  of  the  natural  resources 
iiv'oded  for  development  of  industry, 
« !  ctrical  pjwer  sources,  and  food-pro- 
f'litiiig  regions  were  all  concentrated  in 
tlie  Communist-controlled  North.  By 
lonlra.st.  the  South  wrs  quite  poor  in 
the  essentials  needed  for  modernization. 
Then.  too.  during  0»e  Korean  war, 
Stoul.  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
ren.  was  twice  captiued  by  tlie  Commu- 
nists .so  that  by  tlie  war's  end.  only  the 
cnpital  building  was  leit  sinndhiK  in  the 
once  bustlin:;  city. 

Despite  such  overwlielminsj  obstacles, 
tlie  Republic  of  Korea  is  v\ell  on  its  wny 
to  becoming  a  fully  industrialized  na- 
tion. In  1961,  Korea  had  a  per  capita 
GNP  of  only  $83.  Now.  with  a  iropulation 
of  over  34  million,  it  has  quadrupled  to 
4)373.  giving  it  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  GNP  among  developing  nations.  In 
:i  5-year  period  of  planned  growth  be- 
t".oon  1967  and  1971.  the  Republic  of 
Korea  enjoyed  an  average  per  annum 
>..owth  in  GNP  of  11.4  percent. 

Already  rivaling  tlie  Republic  of  Cliina 
on  Taiwan  and  Japan  in  certain  ex- 
I'ort  m  rkets.  in  1972.  the  Republic  of 
Korea  exported  $1.7  billion  worth  of 
yoods.  Textiles,  shoes,  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  ironwork*  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea  are  all  in  very  high  ^demand. 
Pianos  and  other  musical  instruments. 
( hemical  products,  furniture,  and  plastic 
products,  along  with  the  traditional 
kinseng  and  silk  have  all  found  large 
mat-kets  throughout  tiie  world. 

Always  a  sure  sign  of  a  healthy  atmo-s- 
phere.  tourism  has  rocketed  from  15.000 
visitors  in  1962  to  ahnost  700.000  in  1973. 
Korean  Airlin&s.  the  flagship  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  provides  daily  jumbo  iet 
service  Into  the  Pacific,  Southeast  Asia. 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Thus. 
despite  their  physical  handicaps.  South 
Korea  leads  North  Korea  in  practically 
evei-y  aspect  of  their  economy. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Japan 
and  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  is  well  on  the  way 
as  the  newest  economic  power  in  Asia. 

Zygmunt  Nagorskl.  Jr.,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  who 
spent  3  years  In  South  Korea  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Times  ha  "Standing  Up  for  South 
Korea"— June  14,  1975: 

The  case  of  South  KoreR  .  .  .  has  been  a 
success  story  In  Asia.  It  Is  a  country  which 
hHR  gone  through  a  trauma  of  a  CommunLst 
war  and  a  Communist  occupation  that  left 
<lt**p  scars.  I  However]  The  mere  fact  of  the 
pAlstence  of  a  democratic  oppo.sltlon  In  Korea 
is  H  success  story.  Add  to  it  the  Korea  econo- 
mic growth  wlhch  made  that  little  peninsula 
<nie  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  for 
rhe  American  economic '  aswLstance  program. 

Yes.  Mr.  President.  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  contributing  to  the  foundations 
of  yet  another  economically  self-reliant 
nation— the  Republic  of  Korea. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
South    Korea   has   made    considerable 
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progress  also  toward  democi 
ment  and  liberties  for  its 
decades  of  foreign  dominatioi 

As  we  here  in  America 
racy  is  the  most  difficult  lorm 
ment  to  implement.  It  is  a  tr 
South  Korean  love  of  liberty 
dignity,  and  desire  for  .self 
tion  th^t  so  much  proyivss  has 
in  so  .short  a  time. 

Thp  tribute  is  particulavlv 

when  we  stop  to  realize  th'j 

,  193:<    armistice,    the    people 

Korea  have  existed  in  wliat  ( 

described  as  a  state  of  siege. 

Seoul  is  situated  only  30 
of  the  Dpmilitarized  Zone    _ 
artillery  range  of  North  K. 
During  the  winter,  tlie  Han  R 
over  and  can  permit  foot 
deployed  again-st  the  city. 
remember  the  agony  Seoul 
we.  tlie  war  25  years  ntro. 

Today,  with  t)ie  North  Koi 
se><.sion    of    much    more 
weapons.  Seoul,  wifi   it.s 
6  million,  is  evpii  more  vulnei 
Korean     surface-to-surface 
FroK.s— are  entrenched  at 
North  Korean  border  within 
of  the  city.  After  crossing 
MiK  fighter,  of  w  hich  the  Norfi 
pn.s.ses.s  300.  would  tnke  only 
to  reach  the  city.  Tlien.  in  a 
of  att.icl:.  the  North  Korean? 
ploy  their  800  to  1.000  tanks 
kiieg  attack. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  almo.st 
for  Americans,  who  have  no 
invasion  in  over  150  years, 
of  a  situation  similar  to 
South  Koreans  are  presently 
History  has  shown  us.  .... 
Americans  react  to  situations 
siderably    less    forbearance 
South  Koreans  are  presently 
When  a  small  band  of  i-ovin 
bandits  led  by  Pancho  Villa 
raided  border  towns  in  the 
just  prior  to  World  War  I. 
Woodrow    Wilson    ordered    C 
Pershinqr  to  pursue  them  int 
territory,  in  violation  of  our  tr 

ments.  In  1962.  President 

out  the  Navy  and  America  . 
ously  close  to  war  in  reacting 
missiles  on  Cuba. 

Imagine  what  our  reaction 
there  were  three  times  as  man|r 
plus  tanks,  almost  a  half 
troops    and    several    hundre< 

planes  stationed  on  the 

That  would  be  a  nightmare 
leans. 

The  South  Koreans  have 
state  of  siege  for  over  two  _._ 
wei-e  just  a  ca.se  of  continuiiSg 
uncertainty,  the  South  Krreanf 
stamina  to  persevere 
However,     recent 
North  Korea  have  aroused 
the  South  Koreans  that, 
may  face  guerrilla  warfare 
dents,  or  all-out  war. 

The  leader  of  both  the  _^ 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  and 
munist  Party— Koi-ean  Laboi 
Kim  n-sung  has  recently  jou 
Africa  and  Eastern  Europe, 
Republic  of  China,  and  othei 
countries  in  an  obvious  searcl 
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pojt.  Similar  intercourse 

Koiean  and  Soviet  officials  pre 
beginning  of  the  Korean  war 
ago. 

While  we  do  not  know    .. 
People's  Republic  of  China  or  . 
Union  extended  Premier  Kim 
support  he  sought,  we  must  ask 
iiTcspective.  "Would  China  or  . 
by  passively  in  the  event  Nor 
launched  a  new  war  against  the 
With  the  ever-widening  rift 
the  two  Communist  powers, 
country  allow  the  other  to  gair 
anry  in  North  Koiea? 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  _.. 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use 
Korea  as  a  pretext  for  movi. 
near  her  southern  Manchuria 
thus,  threatening  China's 
ter. 

On  tiie  other  hand.  Ru.s.sia  c 
low   China    to   dominate   in   .. 
China  would  then  be  strategical 
to  block  the  Soviet  port  of   . 
the  Soviet  Union  s  sole  warm 
in  tlie  Pacific. 

Could  either  China  or  Ru...,. 
the  possibilities  an  outbreak  on 
lean  peninsula  presented  for 
nianeir.ering? 

I  am  not  pivdicting  that  ei 
Snviet  Union  or  the  People's  Re 
Ctiina  would  encourage  a  new 
North  Korea.  Given  North  Kor 
ent  strength.  Kim  U-sung  coul  I 
his  own,  confronting  his  two  nei, 
the  north  with  an  accomplished 
then  expecting  them  to  assist ... ^. 
two  Communist  nations  assistf^ 
Vietnam. 

Today,  North  Korea  holds  the 
military  advantage  over  the 
the  land,  the  two  sides  are  „ 
V/hile    South    Koreans   have 
st.'nding  army,  the  North  Kore: 
a    large,    trained    civilian    .... 
clearly  possess  a  more  powerful 
The   North   Koreans   repor.. 
about    1.180    tanks    and    6,300 
pieces  and  mortars  plus  missi 
can  reach  Seoul. 

The    South    Koreans    have 
tanks  and  about  1.000  artiller 

While  they  pos.se.ss  both , 

face  and  surface-to-air  missiles 
has  the  destructive  capacity  of 
Korean  missiles. 

In  the  sea,  the  North  Korean; 
slight  advantage  in  the  number 
they  maintain. 

However,  it  is  in  the  air  that  . 
is  strongest  and  where  the  w 
well  be  decided.  Pyongyang 
690  combat  planes,  including 
siun-built  Mig-21  fighters,  the  . 
phisticated  plane  in  the  Soviet 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  South 

only  200  combat  planes, 

F-86's  dating  from  the  Korean 
18  F-4  Phantoms. 

With  such  an  arsenal,  Kim  w. 
need  military   aid  from   either 
Communist  allies  for  quite  a  w 
stead,  he  could  hope  that  his 
the  South  would  be  swift  en_. 
decisive  enough  to  win  a  quick 
over    the    South   Koreans, 
doubt,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ^---r 
42.000  American  troops  in  Soutt 
and  American  air  bases  In 
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South  Korea,  North  Korea  now  possesses 
the  means  to  achieve  such  an  end. 

These  external  outreachings  of  Kim 
have  been  accompanisd  by  a  stepup  in 
rhetoric  that  bears  a  remarkable  sim- 
il.uity  to  the  rhetoric  of  1950  prior  to 
liie  attack.  For  example,  on  April  18, 
13(5,  in  Peking,  Kim  Il-sung  observed: 

If  revolution  takes  place  In  scjuth  Korea, 
v.o,  as  one  and  the  same  nation,  wlU  not 
ju--'.  look  at  it  with  folded  arms  but  wUl 
ctrongly  support  the  south  Korean  people. 

If  the  enemy  ignites  war  recklessly,  v.'c 
fUill  resolutely  answer  it  with  war  and  com- 
pletely destroy  the  aggressors. 

In  this  war,  we  will  only  lore  the  Military 
Demarcation  Line  and  v/ill  gain  the  coun- 
try's reunification. 

This  increasingly  militant  and  threat- 
ening rhetoric  has  been  matched  by  the 
growing  reluctance  of  the  North  Koreans 
to  carry  on  peaceful  negotiations  with 
the  South.  For  a  while  several  years  ago, 
It  appeared  that  the  two  sides  were  fi- 
nally working  toward  the  realization  of 
the  dream  of  all  Korean: — the  peaceful 
reunification  of  the  peninsula.  A  series 
of  Red  ""ross  conferences  discussed  ways 
to  achieve  tlie  reunion  of  families  sep- 
arated by  the  border  zone. 

Then  on  July  4,  1972,  Seoul  and 
Pyongyang  simultaneou-sly  announced 
their  mutual  agreement  to  renoimce  the 
use  of  force  and  to  seek  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation without  outside  involvement.  The 
spirit  of  this  accord  was  in  agreement 
with  the  armistice  signed  July  27,  1953. 
Accordingly  the  South-North  Coordina- 
tion Committee  v/as  established,  to  a 
series  of  meetings  held  in  both  Seoul 
and  Pyongyang,  the  committee  discussed 
possibilities  for  ending  nearly  30  years 
of  stalemate. 

Unfortunately,  the  North  recently  re- 
verted to  a  recalcitrant  and  unreason- 
able position.  Breaking  an  agi-eement 
reached  in  the  July  4,  1972,  accord,  the 
North  has  set  up  loud  speakers  on  the 
DMZ  to  continually  broadcast  its  propa- 
ganda. They  have  also  cut  off  all  negotia- 
tions. In  a  statement  issued  on  Novem- 
bsr  8,  1974,  Ho  Tam,  Vice  Premier  of  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea's 
Administration  Council  and  Foreign 
Minister,  established  guidelines  along 
which  the  North  was  willing  to  return  to 
the  discussion  table. 

Among  these  demands  were  that  Pres- 
ident Park  step  down  from  office  and 
that  all  foreign  troops,  ^eluding  the 
United  Nations  peace  keeping  force, 
withdraw  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Obviously,  if  the  South  Koreans  were 
to  agree  to  such  demands,  they  would 
not  only  be  sacrificing  their  national 
sovereignty,  but  also  placing  their  lives 
in  greater  jeopardy. 

Then  there  are  those  timnels  under 
the  DMZ.  Some  of  these  tunnels  stop 
only  800  meters  short  of  the  South  Ko- 
rean border.  With  the  appropriate  equip- 
ment, the  North  could  send  commando 
teams  through  the  tunnels  into  South 
Korea  In  a  replay  of  the  terrorist  at- 
tacks of  1968. 

In  those  raids.  North  Korean  com- 
mandos repeatedly  clashed  with  South 
Korean  and  American  troops  stationed 
on  the  border.  In  doing  so.  North  Korea 
blatantly  violated  the  armistice.  Among 
uie  most  Infamous  of  those  raids.  20 
North  Korean  raiders  got  as  far  as  the 


Presidential  mansion,  the  Blue  House,  in 
their  attempt  to  assassinate  President 
Park. 

Given  the  memory  of  these  past  ex- 
periences, Mr.  President,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  tlie  South  Korean  Government  has 
increased  its  vigilance  with  the  discov- 
ery of  15  of  these  tunnels? 

Unfortunately,  the  presence  of  these 
tuimels  is  just  one  element  in  a  series  of 
North  Korean  attacks  on  peace  in  the 
region.  The  capture  of  the  American 
shii)  Pueblo  in  January  1968  was  Amer- 
ica's most  rentembered  contact  with 
North  Korean  irresponsibility.  Last  year, 
an  agent  of  North  Korea  from  Japan  in- 
filtrated into  South  Korea  and  attempted 
an  assassination  of  the  President,  killing 
Mrs.  Park  instead.  In  recent  months,  in- 
telligence reports  make  very  clear  that 
North  Korea  has  moved  some  armoured 
and  tactical  air  units  closer  to  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  In  toto,  the  South  Koreans 
can  only  see  thete  developments  as  point- 
ing to  one  thinfe— a  repeat  of  the  tragedy 
of  1950. 

Given  these  circumstances,  curtail- 
ment of  some  of  the  peorle's  rights  in 
South  Korea  is  a  bit  more  understand- 
able. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  political  re- 
pression was  implemented  in  time  of 
national  peril. 

During  the  Civil  War.  President  Lin- 
coln, surely  one  of  history's  staunchest 
supporters  of  human  Uberty  saw  it,  nec- 
essary to  rescind  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  right  of  freedom  of  assembly 
and  other  civil  hberties  to  insure  a  strong 
nation  in  time  of  war. 

More  recently,  during  World  War  II, 
the  United  States,  in  an  act  more  irra- 
tional than  any  South  Korea  has  en- 
acted, placed  Americans  of  Japanese  de- 
scent in  internment  camps.  During  the 
Vietnam  war,  troops  were  stationed  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  to  maintain  order 
while  large-scale  demonstrations  took 
place.  Many  people  were  arrested  and  put 
in  jail,  illegally  according  to  a  later  court 
ruling. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  so 
fast  to  condemn  President  Park  and  the 
South  Korean  Government. 

Acting  Assistiunt  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Arthur  W. 
Hummel,  Jr.,  in  his  statement  last  year 
before  the  Home  .foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committees on  International  Movements 
and  Organizations  and  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  put  the  situation  very  well: 

The  South's  (South  Korea's)  development 
has  been  confronted  at  every  stage  of  the 
past  quarter  century  by  a  hostile  Nortli 
Korean  regime  demonstrably  prepared  to 
thwart  at  almost  any  cost  democratic  growth 
In  the  South.  The  manifestation  of  this 
threat  has  ebbed  and  flowed  and  Its  natur« 
has  varied  over  the  years,  but  the  specter  has 
remained  constant.  Memories  of  a  bitter  war 
stUl  remain  in  the  South,  and,  in  the  past, 
most  Koreans  have  been  prepared  to  sacrlflce 
some  of  their  personal  liberties  In  order  to 
maintain  national  security.  The  problem 
South  Korea  faces  today  is  determining  what 
that  price  should  he.  While  we  share  Korean 
aspirations  for  truly  responsive  government, 
the  decision  Is  a  determlnatkm  only  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Korea  can  make. 

The  pohit  that  Mr.  Hummel  makes 
is  most  apropos  for  despite  aU  the  op- 
position Mr.  Park  faces  today,  the  oppo- 
sition leaders — everyone  from  the  Chris- 


tians to  the  students— are  all  agreed  that 
national  vigilance  against  an  attack 
from  the  North  mast  be  maintained  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  President,  while  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  last  fall,  everyone  I  talked 
with — our  Embassy  officials,  our  mili- 
tai-y  leaders.  Government  ofQcials.  and 
private  citizens — agreed  that  national 
.s.cmity  was  of  paramount  importance. 
In  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  the  92d 
session  of  th2  Korean  National  Assembly 
on  May  20,  1975,  mianimously  adopted 
the  -Resolution  on  National  Security." 
Ihe  i-esolution,  supported  by  bipartisan 
legislatures,  declared  in  part : 

The  entire  Korean  people,  firmly  united, 
resolve  resolutely  to  criuh  any  type  of  nortb 
Korean  provccuiion  and  aggression,  thus 
safijguardlng  the  nation's  legitimacy  as  weU 
as  guaranteeing  the  right  to  survive  fcr 
a  free  dsmocracy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  affirms 
once  again  the  strong  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Soutli  Korea  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence, their  freedom,  and  thsir 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Imperfect  as  their  fledgling  democ- 
racy is,  the  people  of  South  Korea  vastly 
prefer  it  to  the  alternative  of  Communist 
i-ule  by  North  Korea.  The  p:ople  of  South 
Korea  know  that  liberty  and  hum-n 
ri?hts  do  not  flourish  under  Communist 
rul  ^. 

Even  columnist  Jack  Anderson,  hard- 
ly a.  past  defender  of  Americ  n  foreiin 
policy,  w  ho  last  year  journeyed  to  Korea 
to  investigate  for  himself  the  alle^^ation-s 
of  atrocities  and  widespread  repression 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  reported  De- 
cember 7, 1974: 

South  Korea's  growth  rate,  now  at  an 
astonishing  15  per  cent,  is  the  highest  In  th? 
world.  The  people,  clearly  are  mere  free,  more 
prosperous  and  altogether  tetter  ofl  than 
t!:elr  cousins  north  of  the  33th  ParaUcl. 

I  found  that  Park's  opponents  are  qi.lte 
free  to  denounce  him  and  to  demonstrate 
against  him.  Seoul's  dally  newrpaner  carry 
cautious  accounts  of  these  demonstrations. 

The  democratic  processes  clearly  have  be3ii 
curtaUed,  but  democracy  is  not  dead  In  South 
Korea.  And  economically,  the  country  has 
made  astonishuig  progress  under  President 
Park. 

I  do  not  argue  with  thase  who  claim 
thn  there  has  been  a  curtailment  of 
civil  rights  in  Uie  past  year.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  those  who  argue  that  po- 
Utical  freedom  in  South  Korea  does  not 
exist  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  United 
States.  AU  these  claims  have  been  well- 
documented  and  admitted  to  by  the 
South  Korean  Government.  After  al- 
most 200  years,  our  Nation  has  not  per- 
fected democracy,  despite  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  democratic  heritage  of  more  than 
1,000  years. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  statement  In  the 
Senate  last  December,  I  reported  that 
when  I  was  In  South  Korea.  I  witnessed 
one  ol  the  most  democratic  practices 
that  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  South 
Korean  Prime  Minister  and  his  cabinet 
were  undergoing  2  wedu  of  intensive 
public,  face-to-face,  sometimes  abrasive 
questioning  by  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  South  Korean  legislature. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  in  America 
contemplate  what  our  future  policy  to- 
ward South  Korea  should  be,  we  should 
loolc  at  the  broad  picture  and  at  the 
alternatives. 
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Surely,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  all 
our  friends  and  allies  around  the  world 
to  be  models  of  perfection,  without  flaw, 
without  sin.  That  is  a  standard  so  high 
that  even  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  meet  it. 

In  foreign  policy  and  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
cur  Nation's  broad  objectives,  our  pri- 
mary goals,  our  needs,  and  our  solemn 
treaty  pledges. 

In  view  of  the  recent  debacle  in  Indo- 
china, where  America's  failure  to  fulfill 
our  commitment  to  resuK>ly  South  Viet- 
nam raised  grave  doubts  around  the 
world  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States,  our  Government  must  fulfill  Its 
promise  to  South  Korea  to  modernize  its 
defense  forces. 

Our  basic  commitment  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
signed  in  1954.  As  part  of  this  agreement, 
we  presently  have  42.000  troops  sta- 
tioned in  South  Korea.  These  troops,  sta- 
tioned between  the  DMZ  and  Seoul,  are ' 
as  important  to  deter  war  in  South  Ko- 
rea as  U.S.  troops  in  Eiurope  are  to  deter 
war  there. 

In  1970,  the  United  States  reaffirmed 
Its  commitment  to  Soutli  Korea  by 
pledging  itself  to  5-year  modernization 
progi-am.  a  program  that  was  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year — June  30.  1975. 

However,  as  has  happened  all  too  fre- 
quently in  the  past.  America  has  again 
failed  to  live  up  to  its  promises.  By  June 
30.  America  will  fall  $362.8  million  short 
of  our  promised  aid— about  29  percent 
short. 

One  of  the  mast  imporUiut  steps  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  take 
to  help  avert  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
South  Korea  would  be  to  provide  fund.^; 
to  expedite  modernization  of  Republic 
of  Korea  forces. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  we  must 
maintain  our  force  levels  in  South  Korea. 
Withdrawal  of  any.  sizable  numbers  of 
U.S.  troops  could  well  lead  North  Korea's 
Kim  Il-sung  to  mL<;calcu]ate  our  resolve 
and  our  intentions,  just  as  he  miscalcu- 
lated our  resolve  and  our  intentions  In 
1950,  after  our  Secretary  of  State  ex- 
cluded South  Korea  from  our  Pacific 
defense  perimeter. 

President  Ford  has  repeatedly  enun- 
ciated his  determination  to  fulfill  our 
promises  and  our  treaty  obligations  to 
South  Korea.  The  Congress  should  back 
up  the  President  In  the  effort  to  avert 
further  outbreaks  of  war  against  the 
South  Korean  people. 

The  United  States  should  recognize 
that  South  Korea  is  a  key  portion  of  the 
democratic  strongholds  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  which  include  Japan,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  and  the  Philippines  as  well. 
As  such.  South  Korea  Is  vei-y  Important 
to  U.S.  interests  in  the  Pacific. 

Should  South  Korea  fall  under  the 
domination  of  Communist  North  Korea. 
Japan  would  be  in  dire  jeopardy,  for  the 
Korean  peninsula  geographically  is  like 
a  pistol  aimed  at  Japan. 

Japan  has  only  some  home  defense 
forces  and  relies  on  the  United  States  for 
its  national  security.  Therefore,  we  must 
stop  whittling  away  our  bases  In  Japan. 
Otherwise,  we  leave  South  Korea  without 
modem  air  cover  and  we  leave  Japan 
naked  to  aggression. 
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What  a  catastrophe  It  w 
America  if  South  Korea,  Jap^n 
public  of  China,  and  the 
to  lose  their  independence 
under  Commimist  rule. 

What  a  tragedy  to  lose  to 
rule  35  million  South  Korean 
million  Japanese  people,  16 
public  of  China  people,  and 
Filipino  people — people  who 
freedom  far  exceeding  that  of 
of  any  Communist  nation. 

What  an  array  of  hostile 
would  face  from  our  shores 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  lowei 
How  our  defense  and  securi 
would  be  magnified. 

What  a  blow  it  would  be  1 1 
omy  and  to  American  jobs  if 
good  trading  partners:  Japj^i 
public  of  China.  South  Kor 
Philippines. 

Such  trade  now  far  surpassi  s 
wiih  all  Communist  nations 

What  a  blow  to  the  free 
to  the  Communist  orbit  th( 
might  and  technological  skill 
third  greatest  producer  in  th( 
output,  ingenuity,  and  skill 
public  of  China  and  South 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  F 
pie. 

America  lias  a  very  great 
continued  independence  of 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  Chiiji 
Phihppines.  It  is  a  stake 
passes  the  very  economic 
Nation,  the  jobs  of  millions 
can  workers,  and  indeed  the 
our  countrj'. 

So  today.  Mr.  President. 
25th  anniversary  of  the  K 
attack  on  Soutli  Korea.  I  pleid 
colleagues    in    Congress    anc 
American  people  to  do  every 
to  avert  another  attack  on 

rea.  Such  an  attack,  if 

have  adver.se  repercussions  ex 
beyond  South  Koiea  to  the 
em  Pacific,   leaving  Americ 
hostile  array  of  nations. 

Let  us  have  the  foresight 
the  courage,  and  the  stayin 
help  maintain  independence 
for  South  Korea,  one  of  oui 
most  faithful,  and  dependa 
the  world. 

We  must  deter  war,  not 
sake  of  the  35  million  peopl 
Korea,  but  for  the  sake  of  : 
Amerit.  .^      nd  the  generatio 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
guished  colleague  from  Nor 
(Mr.  Morgan). 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVER.JARY 
MENCEMENT  OF  THE 
WAR 


Presic  ent 


Mr.   MORGAN.   Mr 
pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleague  this  morning  in  notiig 
anniversary  of  the  commence4ient 
Korean  war.  On  Jime  25, 
Korean  troops  launched  a  _ 
tack  across  the  38th  parallel. 
under  the  unified  command 
States,  acted  quickly  and 
combat  the  Commmiist  inva 
despite  Communist  Chinas 
military .  equipment  and  madp 
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the  enemy  cause,  limited  object  ve  offen- 
sives by  allied  forces  created  si  eh  havoc 
with  enemy  forces  that  they  re  luested  a 
cease-fire.  Two  years  of  negotia  ions  pro- 
duced an  armistice  which  brou  jht  peace 
to  Korea  again. 

Ml-.  President,  I  served  in  the  J.S.  Navy 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  aid  I  saw 
firsthand  our  country's  coura  feous  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  RepubUc  af  Korea. 
I  saw  27  of  my  shipmates  mak  e  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  By  playing  sui  h  a  vital 
rola  in  preserving  South  Kon  a's  free- 
dom, the  United  States  unders  :ored  the 
commitment  to  its  allies  in  i  isia.  Our 
swift  and  vigorous  response  o  North 
Korea's  invasion  signaled,  to  1  tie  world 
cur  ardent  opposition  to  Commi  nist  mili- 
tary aggression  against  countr  ss  of  the 
Free  World. 

Today,  25  years  later,  we  m  ist  again 
focus  our  attention  on  Korea.  W  ith  Indo- 
china having  now  fallen  into  C(  mmunist 
iiands.  widespread  speculation  i ;  that  the 
next  clash  i:i  Asia  may  well  occi  r  on  that 
divided  peninsula. 

The  situation  in  Korea  is  specially 
perilous  since  the  interests  of  tl  le  United 
States.  Japan,  U.S.S.R.  and  C<  mmunist 
China  all  converge  there.  CMna  and 
Russia  have  contiguous  bore  »rs  with 
North  Korea ,  and  historically  1  ave  sup- 
ported the  Communist  regime  t  lere  with 
economic  and  military  assistai  ce.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  for  example, 
many  of  the  Communist  tro  »p3  were 
commanded  by  Soviet  officers.  And  Red 
China  supplied  some  300.000  so  diers  for' 
the  enemy  cause.  North  Korea  i  >  assured 
of  continued  support  since  it  h  is  treaty 
relationships  with  both  Russia  and  Red 
China  which  were  negotiated  in  1961. 

As  for  our  relations  with  Sou'  h  Korea. 
significant  trade  and  economic  ties  have 
developed.  Since  World  War  II  we  have 
invested  over  $11  billion  in  mil  tary  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Re  mblic  of 
Korea.  And  in  addition,  we  :  acrlficed 
more  than  50.000  lives  and  sus  ained  in 
excess  of  100.000  wounded  in  th  (  Korean 
war.  Up  until  1973,  we  wei ;  South 
Korea's  largest  trading  partner. 

Japan's  relationship  with  Sou  ,h  Korea 
should  not  be  understated.  Ji  pan  re- 
placed the  United  States  in  19'  3  as  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  best  caste  mer  and 
now  rivals  U.S.  investment  then  :.  During 
the  Korean  war,  Japan  served  a  i  a  logis- 
tical base  and  tran.shipment  point  in 
support  of  U.N.  forces  in  Korea.  To  carry 
on  military  operations  effecl  Ively  in 
Koren,  Japanese  bases  are  ess(  ntial. 

If  tension  mounts  on  the  pminsula, 
tlierefore,  all  four  nations  must  ]  nake  de- 
cisions regarding  what  actions  to  take. 
North  Kor-ea  would  look  for  supi  ort  from 
Red  China  and  Russia,  whil;  South 
Korea  would  undoubtedly  seek  a  isistance 
from  the  United  States  and  Japs  n. 

If  the  three  major  military  p  >wers,  as 
well  as  Japan,  became  involvec  in  hos- 
tility in  Korea,  the  results  wc  uld  cer- 
tainly be  disastrous.  Detente  bet  veen  the 
United  States  and  Russia  woul  1  be  de- 
stroyed and  hopes  of  Improved  -elations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  (  hhia  ir- 
reparably harmed.  Japan  cc  ild  not 
hope  to  establish  relations  anc  expand 
contacts  with  Russia  or  China.  A  id  there 
is  certainly  the  very  real  possiblity  that 
fii-'hting  could  not  be  restricts  1  to  the 
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peninsula,  but  would  spill  over  into  other 
areas. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  United  States 
must  do  evei-ything  within  its  power  to 
avert  a  militai'y  conflict  in  Korea.  This 
means  we  must  continue  to  give  strong 
military  and  economic  support  to  the 
Government  of  South  Korea.  In  doing 
.so.  we  give  visible  evidence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  our  commitment  to  that 
region. 

A  comparison  today  of  the  strength  of 
the  North  and  South  Korean  Armed 
Forces  indicates  them  to  be  about  even  on 
the  ground  and  at  sea.  Bal  the  North  Ko- 
reans hold  a  great  advantage  in  the  air. 
The  Communists  have  about  BOO  combat 
planes,  130  of  which  are  Russian-built 
Mig  21  jet  fighters.  The  Soutli  Koreans, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  only  about  200 
combat  planes,  including  110  F-86's  used 
in  the  Koi-ean  war,  and  18  P-4  Phantom 
jets.  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  presently  total 
about  42,000  troops.  Included  in  this  con- 
tingent is  one  USAF  fighter  wing.  The 
fighter  wing  serves  to  balance  the  South 
Korean  Air  Force  witli  that  of  the  North 
Koreans'. 

These  forces  serve  as  a  clear  indication 
of  om*  commitment  to  tlie  Republic  of 
Korea.  If  we  withdrew  these  forces,  we 
might  avoid  involvement  in  some  un- 
wanted conflict,  but  we  would  sm-ely  lose 
valuable  influence  in  the  area.  Also,  a 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  may  tempt 
North  Korea  into  taking  offensive  actions 
against  the  South  Koreans. 

The  potential  for  North  Korean  ag- 
gression is  clearly  evident.  Just  recently 
tunnels  dug  by  the  Communists  have 
been  discovered  imder  the  demilitarized 
zone  by  South  Korean  patrol  squads.  In 
describing  the  nature  and  possible  use- 
fulness of  the  tunnels,  a  New  York  Times 
June  12,  1975,  article  stated. 

Thus  the  tunnels  appear  to  be  routes  for 
small  bands  of  guerrillas,  saboteurs,  North 
Koreans  in  South  Korean  uniforms  In- 
filtrated to  create  confusion,  or  similar  units 
Intended  to  attack  the  South  Korean  front 
lines  from  the  rear. 

Covert  actions  such  as  this  one  make 
it  imperative  that  we  continue  our  sup- 
port of  the  Government  of  South  Korea. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  a 
new  age  in  foreign  policy,  with  the  col- 
lapse of  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  dissen- 
sion among  some  of  our  NATO  partners, 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
examine  the  present  situation  in  Korea. 
Upon  such  careful  consideration,  as  have 
I,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  retreat  from 
our  commitment  and  support  of  South 
Korea. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

ttie  previous  order  the  Senator  from 

South    Carolina    (Mr.    Thurmond)     Is 

recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  CONTINUED  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  KOREA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day my  colleagues  and  I  consider  a  sub- 

;^  T?'.f''5®®'**"«^y  ^^tal  Importance  to 
ttie  urilted  States:  The  conUnued  fi«e- 
^Tlx?^  tt»e  Republic  of  Korea.  In  light 
oi  the  recent  Communist  takeovers  In 


South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  or.  as  It  Is  commonly 
known.  South  Korea,  remains  as  a  for- 
tress against  Communist  aggression  on 
the  Asian  mainland.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  give  its  full  and  un- 
qualifled  support  to  our  staunch  ally. 
South  Korea. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  34  million  people 
situat<*d  in  an  area  of  approximately 
S8.000  square  miles,  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  Our  Stat«  of  Indiana.  This 
ranks  South  Korea  with  Japan  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  in  density  of  popu- 
lation. Amazingly,  the  literacy  rate  in 
South  Korea  is  approximately  90  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  by  merely  looking  at  a 
world  map,  one  can  easily  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Korean  peninsula  to  the 
four  major  powei-s  in  the  ai-ea:  The  Peo- 
Dle's  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  and  Japan  have  con- 
siderable interests  in  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. Both  countries  have  substantial 
economic  ties  as  trading  partnei-s  with 
South  Korea.  In  1973,  South  Korea  sold 
sood.s  worth  over  $1  bUlion  to  the  United 
States.  Since  then  Japan  has  surpassed 
the  United  States  in  dollar  volume  of 
trade  with  South  Korea  and  is  now  that 
country's  No.  1  tradin  t  partner. 

Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  contiguous  borders  with 
North  Korea.  Historically,  these  two 
countries  have  supported  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communist  regime  with  economic 
and  military  assistance.  As  is  well  known. 
Chinese  troops  were  used  In  Korean  con- 
flict, and  Red  China  was  branded  an  ag- 
gressor by  the  United  Nations  for  this 
support  of  North  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  con- 
stantly supplying  the  North  Koreans 
with  weaponry  with  which  to  conduct 
war.  This  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  on  a  massive  scale.  The  extent  of 
this  continuing  support  is  aptly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  North  Korea  has 
a  three-to-one  air  superiority  over  South 
Korea.  Approximately,  one-quarter  of 
the  North  Korean  Air  Force  consists  of 
the  modem  Soviet  MIg-21  fighter  Inter- 
ceptor. Of  South  Korea's  approximately 
200  combat  planes,  110  are  U.S.  F-86's 
dating  from  the  Korean  war  of  the  early 
1950's,  and  only  18  are  F-4  Phantom  jets. 

Mr.  President,  in  1971  the  United 
States  embarked  on  a  $1.5  billion  pro- 
gram to  modernize  the  South  Korean 
Armed  Forces.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
has  not  appropriated  sufficient  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has 
already  been  informed  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  this  modernization  program 
caimot  be  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1975  and  must  be  extended.  As  of 
Jtme  15.  1975,  $363  million  In  mlUtary 
assistance  plans  and  foreign  mlUtary 
sales  credit  remains  to  be  programed;  In 
addition,  $112  million  In  nonreimburs- 
able transfers  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
gi-amed.  Mr.  President,  this  is  totally  In- 
excusable. If  the  South  Koreans  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  adequately  defend 
themselves  against  armed  aggression 
from  North  Korea,  they  must  have  the 
equipment  with  which  to  do  it    "Hie 


South  Koreans  are  determined  to  resist 
aggression.  The  South  Korean  people 
recognize  the  value  of  their  freedom  and 
will  fight  to  pre.sei-ve  It.  The  Congres.s 
should  act  immediately  to  appropriate 
the  full  amount  of  .^id  promised  our  ally. 
South  Korea. 

Mr.  Pre.sidenr..  as  I  liave  previously 
btated.  North  Korea  has  contiguous  bor- 
ders with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  Thus,  in  the  event  of 
war,  it  would  be  relatively  simple  for  the 
North  Koreans  to  be  resupplied  by  their 
allies.  South  Korea,  on  tlie  other  hana. 
must  be  resupplied  by  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  In  the  case  of  militar5'  equip- 
m«it  and  hardware,  resupply  would 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States.  Considering  the  logistics  prob- 
lem that  would  be  involved  in  a  resupply 
effort  for  South  Korea,  does  it  not  make 
eminent  sense  that  the  South  Korean.s 
not  be  forced  at  the  outset  into  a  posture 
of  inferiority  insofar  as  military  equip- 
ment is  concerned? 

Nortli  Korea  has  treaty  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  which  were  negotiated  with  both 
countries  hi  1961.  The  treaty  with  Com- 
munist China  has  no  termination  date, 
and  the  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
negotiated  for  10  yeai-s  and  is  renew- 
able for  5  additional  years.  Although 
it  appears  that  Communist  China  would 
not  prefer  a  North-South  confrontation 
at  this  time,  as  advocates  of  wars  of 
"national  liberation,"  they  would  prob- 
ably not  deny  North  Korea  at  least  tacit 
support  for  a  guerrilla  insurgency  in 
South  Korea 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
stand  by  its  treaty  commitments  to 
South  Korea.  Our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
contains  four  principal  operative  pro- 
visions: First,  the  parties  will  seek  peace- 
ful views  of  settling  disputes;  second,  the 
parties  will  consult  in  the  event  either  l-^ 
threatened  by  external  armed  attack; 
thhxi,  each  party  recognizes  that  an 
armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on 
either  counti-y  would  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  their  peace  and  security  and  agree 
to  meet  the  common  danger  hi  accord 
with  their  constitutional  processes,  and 
fourth,  Korea  recognizes  the  deployment 
of  UJ3.  Armed  Forces  in  Its  terrItoi>. 
subject  to  the  mutual  agreement  poi- 
erning  such  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  recentiv 
enacted  war  powers  resolution  is  not  sub- 
stantially In  disagieement  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Mutual  Defense  Tieaty. 
Under  the  war  powers  resolution,  Uie 
President,  under  his  constitutional  pow- 
ers, may  introduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  where  Imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. This  reflects  the  Presidential 
power  to  introduce  additional  armed 
forces  into  Korea  if  our  forces  are  at- 
tacked there.  By  requuing  the  President 
to  consult  with  Congress  in  every  pos- 
sible instance  before  Introducing  UJ5. 
Armed  Forces  and  consult  regularly 
thM«after.  the  war  powers  resolution 
implements,  to  a  large  degree,  the  con- 
sulting provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  and  the  treaty's  qualification 
that  action  with  respect  to  use  of  force 
take  place  ta  conformance  with  consti- 
tutional proces.ses. 
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Mr.  President,  the  reasons  the  United 
States  must  adhere  to  her  treaty  com- 
mitments to  South  Korea  and  remain  a 
viable  force  in  tliis  area  of  the  world  are 
many  and  varied.  From  1950  to  1953.  the 
United  States  was  involved  in  a  bloody 
and  costly  war  in  South  Korea.  At  the 
end.  we  were  able  to  help  South  Korea 
maintain  her  freedom  and  independence, 
but  at  a  cost  of  over  33,000  American 
dead  and  103,000  woiuided.  We  cannot, 
25  years  later,  abandon  our  ally  whose 
freedom  was  preserved  by  the  sacrifices 
of  these  valiant  Amei-icans. 

The  continued  independence  of  Korea' 
is  vital  to  another  of  America  "s  stauncli- 
est  allies,  Japan.  As  1  noted  earlier, 
Japan  is  now  Korea's  No.  1  trading  part- 
ner, having  recently  surpassed  the 
United  States  in  this  regard.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  is  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  a  free  South  Korea  to  Japan. 
A  swift  glance  at  a  map  makes  this  crys- 
tal deer.  If  all  of  Korea  were  under  Com- 
munist control,  it  would  be  a  dagger 
P(^ted  at  the  heart  of  Japan.  K  this 
were  the  case,  Japan  would  most  certain- 
ly feel  insecure  and  would  be  forced  to 
rearm.  I  note  that  President  Marcos  of 
the  Philllpines,  an  old  friend  and  staunch 
ally  of  the  United  States,  has  recently 
returned  from  Conimimist  China,  a  trip 
he  felt  he  had  to  make  due  to  recent 
events  in  Southeast  Asia.  Japan  is  also 
watching  the  United  States  to  see  if  we 
will  fulfill  our  commitments.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  South  Korea  were 
to  fall  to  the  Communists,  Japan,  the 
third  largest  producing  country  in  the 
world,  would  feel  like  a  tortoise  without 
its  shell,  naked  and  defenseless.  America 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  recent  events 
occurring  in  Korea  point  out  the  need 
for  continued  UJ3.  presence  in  this  area 
in  November  1974,  a  South  Korean  pa- 
trol discovered  a  tunnel  under  the  de- 
militarized zone  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  North  Koreans.  Other 
tutmels  have  since  been  uncovered,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  some 
15  or  more  timnels  under  the  DMZ.  Ad- 
ditionally, recent  statements  by  North 
Korean  officials,  and  the  reported  move- 
ments of  two  North  Korean  armed 
divisions  closer  to  the  DMZ  are  cause  for 
concern.  In  light  of  these  developments. 
President  Park  of  South  Korea  has 
stepped  up  the  alertness  posture  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  President,  around  the  first  of  this 
year  I  visited  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
was  deeply  impressed  by  their  Armed 
Forces.  These  forces  are  modem,  well- 
trained,  and  weli-diaclplined— they 
possess  the  will  to  fleht  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  freedom.  This  combat  capa- 
bility was  most  recently  proven  in  South 
Vietnam.  However,  these  soldiers  must 
have  equipment  equal  to  that  of  their 
enemy.  Tlie  United  States  should  fulfill 
its  promise  to  modernize  the  South 
Korean  Armed  Forces.  In  addition  to  a 
well-equipped,  weU-trained,  South 
Korean  Army,  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
2d  Division  In  South  Korea  is  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  D.S.  commitment  to  peace 
in  this  area.  These  U.S.  forces  have  pro- 
vided an  important  deterrent  to  any 
North    Korean   agcrresslpn    across    the 
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DMZ.  Withdrawal  of  tliese 
eliminate  this  essential 

Mr.  President,  I  would  11 
my  colleagues  that  the  . 
United  States  withdrew  its 
from  Korea  was  m   1949. 
years  ago  today,  the  North 
tacked   South   Korea,    and 
States  became  embroiled  in 
war.  There  is  no  guarantee 
would  not  repeat  it.<^elf.  Let 
ourselves  today  in  support 
South  Korea — a  country  \vl 
be  the  key  to  stability  and 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  

sent  that  an  article  which 
the  Rising  Tide,  dated 
titled  "1,200.000  at 
in  Korea,"  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

1.200.C00  AT  iNTraNATiONAL  R 
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A  thousand  delegates  from 
Joined  more  than  a  million  i . , 
rea  June  7  In  pledging  to  give 
the  defense  of  freedom  on 
iiinsula. 

Featured  spesker  at  the  hug 
Reverend  Sun  Myvn^  Moon, 
International  Unification  Chi^ 
Is  also  founder  of  the  Infernn 
tlon  for  Victory  over  Comniiii 

The  Internationally  known 
nounced  Communism  as  the  ' 
Ciod  and  man"  and  said  tlmt 
from  throughout  the  world  __ 
come  to  Korea  and  Ole  If  noies 
against  any  ntlnck  by  North 
Kim  Il-sung. 

Representative-;    from    16    „ 
groups  also  addressed  the  hu^e 
of   believers,    including   the 
Chondo-gyo  religious  sect  and 
tihlst  and  Christian  denomlnat 

Nell  A.  Salonen,  President  of 
Leadership  Foundation      ... 
ed  States  and  addressed  the  _ 

"We  hare  come  here  wltii 
Salonen  said: 

To  awaken  the  people  of 
to  the  great  danger  lor  all  of  ui 
In  the  curreut  crisis  In  Korea. 

To  warn   the  Communists, 
North  Korea,  that  we  the  pcop 
of  what  the  governments  may 
tolerate  renewed  acgresrlon. 

To  call  upon  all  people  of  a_ 
Join  us  In  this  humanitarian  cr< 
onstrate  for  the  freedom  for 

are  trapped  in  Communist 

their  will,  and  (to  demonstrate 

Rev.  Moon  emphasized  the  re! 
In  his  address  to  the  huge 

"Today  two  ideologies  are 
other."  he  told  the  crowd  which 
at  Yoldo  Island  on  Seoul's  s. 

"One  thinks  that  there  U  a 
other  thinks  tliat  there  Is  no  _ 
Is  centered  on  material  and  the 
tered  on  spirit.  The  world  thi 
Ckxl  is  on  God's  side.  The  world 
believe  In  God  Is  on  Satan's  side 

"Therefore  the  fight  to 
Is  the  fight  of  Ood. 

"The  protection  of  Korean 
only  for  Korea,"  Rev.  Moon  sale 
sake  of  the  whole  free  world 
defense  of  eternal  freedom  and 
Ood  a  final  victory. 

Referring  to  the  suppression 
and  other  human  rights  in 
tries  Rev.  Moon  declared,  "w.. 
world  Ideologies  confront  one 
result  will  determine  Gods  ex 
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Several  speakers  gave  personal 
to  the  utter  destruction  of 
in  Communist  countries,  es 
munlst  North  Korea. 

Open  letters  were  adopted  to 
Gerald  Ford,  Korea  President 
Hee  and  other  free  world  leaders 

A  letter  of  warning  was 
congregation,    addressed    to    Nofth 
PieUdent  Kim  II  sung,  and 
fiS3ression  would  be  strongly  re*ulsed. 

(Tlie  following  additional  tatements 
on  Korea  are  printed  at  this  p  )int  in  th» 
Recohd  by  unanimous  consen  .) 


I V  3.  President 
1  ark  Chung 

approved  by  the 

Korean 

deJlarlng  that 


THE  UNITED  STATES  WlLL  ACT 
DECISIVELY  IN  SOUTH    SIOREA 


Sen  itor 


thit 


cle  irly 


emi  hasize  i 
mess  age 
.  Koi  ea 

Se:  late 
decisi  ire 


Mr.   HELMS.  Mr.  Piesider^t 
mend   the  distinguished 

Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  my 

colleague  from  North  Carolina 
CAN)  for  their  eloquent 
this  morning.  I  am  pleased 
myself  with  their  remarks. 

As  they  have  made  clear,  Mr. 
we  have  a  piece  of  unfinished 
South  Korea,  some  business 
ual  observer  might  think  we 

to  liquidate.  Let  us  state  it 

outset,  "such  a  casual  observe: 
WTong."  I  am  very  plsased  to  , 
in  this  discussion  with  my  dis 
colleagues  in  order  to  help 
point.  We  want  to  send  a  . 
whole  world,  and  to  North 
ticular.  that  we  hsre  in  the 
are    ready    to    support 
should    any    unmistakable 
from  the  North  occur. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  _ 
underlining  the  word  "decisis 
is  combined  with  support  for 
action  might  be  necessary.  I 
learned  a  tragic  lesson  In  . .. 
protracted  warfare  in  which 
are  doled  out  one  by  one,  by 

even  by  the  score  even — to 

diplomat's  empty  gesture,  or  to 
warfare  within  "reasonable"  b 

I  do  not  think  that  any  mar 
served  in  battle  would  agree 
anything   reasonable   about 
might  better  be  described  as 
of  reason,  the  failure  of  .. 
rence.  That  is  why  the  only  „ 
sponse  to  armed  aggression  Is 
to  win  the  war  and  win  it 

called  civilian  advisers  who 

the  costs  of  victory  may  think 
are  limiting  the  horrors  of 
ccntioUed  escalations,  llmlte< 
and  negotiated  settlements; 

devices  have  all  been 

shame  of  Vietnam.  They  are  .. 
in  the  long  run.  We  know  that 
casualties  occurred  after  the 
peace  negotiations  began  than 
too,  in  Korea  almost  as  many 
occurred  after  the  negotiations 
July  10,  1951,  as  before.  We 
some  hard  lessons  in  Asia.  .. 
will  we  allow  a  protracted  war 
peace  to  blind  us  to  the 
tracted  conflict. 

That  is  why  I  welcome 
.'statement  of  Secretary  of  _ 
Schlesinger  that  we  have 
clear  weapons  ready  for  use 
and  that  we  would  use  them 
sary.  We  all  know  about  the 
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In  the  opposing  indigenous  forces  on  the 
Korean  penlnstila.  We  also  know  about 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  uni- 
ted command  structure. 

The  experts  have  told  us  about  the 
\  ulnerability  of  certain  exposed  targets 
^.id  geographical  centers  in  the  South. 
•  here  has  been  the  suggestion  that  there 
i-  really  no  effective  defense  for  these 
;  reas,  and  that  the  formidible  North 
Koi'ean  forces  might  try  to  capture  these 
targets  in  order  to  demoralize  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  South  and  to  test  the  Ameri- 
ran  will  to  allow  U.S.  troops  to  enter 
hostilities.  The  statement  of  Secretaii* 
Schleslnser  deaLs  a  mortal  blow  to  this 
speculation.  The  nation  that  depends 
merely  upon  technology  or  wealth  for  its 
.survival  will  surely  falter,  but  the  na- 
tion that  posses.ses  both  the  will  to  win 
and  the  means  is  already  half  way  to 
victory.  The  name  of  the  game  is  to  stop 
aggression  before  it  starts  by  making  the 
would-be  aggressor  fear  the  con.sequence 
of  his  actions.  The  statement  of  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  lays  out  the  conse- 
quences most  forthrightly.  And  those 
consequences  would  occur  before  tlie 
pacifist  lobby  in  this  comitry  gets 
cranked  up. 

For,  indeed,  ahoady  we  aie  hearing 
that  we  liave  nu  busines.s  in  Korea  at 
all,  and  that  in  South  Korea  is  not  a 
worthy  recipient  of  the  benefactions  of 
our  annaments.  The  answer  to  this  is 
twofold : 

First.  We  are  not  ready  and  primed  in 
Korea  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the 
South  Koreans,  and 

Second.  Therefore,  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  South  Korea  should  not  be  our 
business. 

Pi-ankly,  we  are  in  Korea  now  as 
earlier  because  Korea  Ls  the  front  line 
of  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  shield  thrust  for- 
ward in  front  of  Japan;  and  if  Japan 
were  directly  exposed  and  threatened, 
her  intricate  economy — interwoven  so 
closely  with  the  needs  and  stability  of  the 
Western  economies  would  collapse.  It  is 
fashionable  to  imagine  in  some  quarters 
that  the  United  States  is  defensible  be- 
ginning at  the  sands  of  Waikiki,  or  per- 
haps at  the  Golden  Gate.  Of  course  it  is 
not.  Our  influence,  our  ability  to  lead 
other  nations  to  work  toward  common 
goals,  our  willingness  to  defend  freedom 
depend  upon  our  allies  perception  of  our 
decisiveness  and  resolution. 

But  is  South  Korea,  as  some  seem  to 
doubt,  a  "bastion  of  freedom"  in  the 
consecrated  phrase?  What  about  the 
controlled  press  in  South  Korea,  the 
stem  measures  against  subversives,  the 
emergency  decrees  concentrating  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive?  I  cannot 
defend  such  actions  out  of  hand;  I  have 
only  read  about  them  in  our  own  news- 
papei-s,  and  it  would  be  rash  of  me  to 
come  down  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
such  controversy. 

But  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  investl- 
Kate  such  charges,  I  would  realize  that 
our  own  media's  reputation  for  objec- 
tivity is  so  low  that  I  would  not  want  to 
take  at  face  value  the  stories  that  have 
thus  far  Altered  down  to  the  public  at 
1^®"  ^°''  '^^^^  I  omit  to  recall  that  the 
Jilstory  of  the  United  States  Inchides 
such  incidents  as  Abraham  Lincoln's 


suspension  of  the  rights  of  habeas  cor- 
pus dtuing  the  War  Between  the  States, 
detention  without  trial  for  whole  groups 
of  suspected  collaborators  during  that 
war — and  other  wars — and  the  military 
trial,  without  constitutional  safeguards, 
of  those  accused  in  the  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Lincoln. 

When  we  cannot  justify  our  own  his- 
tory, how  can  we  accuse  others  of  the 
.same  crimes?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
perspective  of  war  is  last  upon  those  <vho 
.«tudv  events  in  tranquillity. 

Besides,  too  many,  even  in  our  own 
counti-j',  have  forgotten  the  bawic  com- 
ponents of  freedom.  Tlie  rights  of  com- 
plete freedom  of  speech  and  democratic 
participation  in  government  are  exotic 
plants  grafted  upon  the  more  sturdy 
roots  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  The 
man  who  can  draw  his  family  abo^t  liim, 
provide  the  necessities  and  a  little  more, 
choase  his  abode  and  mode  of  employ- 
ment or  enterprise  enioys  far  more  basic 
freedoms  than  the  man  who  is  con- 
strained by  a  Cominunist  state  or  than 
the  man  whoi^e  liber tie.s  Are  hamstrung 
by  socialism  or  wha^e  necessities  are 
provided  by  welfare. 

The  South  Korean  economy  i^c^ds  tio 
apology,  and  it  is  relatively  efficient  at 
distributing  the  fruits  of  labor  and  in- 
A'ention  according  to  initiative.  A  nation 
that  can  provide  thi.s  while  faced  by 
an  implacable  enemy  deserves  our  sup- 
port and  is  more  in  tlie  American  tradi- 
tion than  the  Third  World  Socialists  so 
f  a.shionable  in  our  media. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  take  a  stand  in  South  Korea 
and  act  decisively  if  that  Is  necessary. 
Our  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
has  shown  that  he  has  the  will  and  the 
authority  to  act  in  a  way  which  will  not 
be  misinterpreted.  Lei  no  one  draw  an- 
other conclusion. 


THE  KOREAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  any  discus- 
sion of  tlie  Korean  situation  today  must 
address  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Our  mis- 
takes in  Vietnam  must  not  be  repeated  in 
Korea,  and  I  would  like  today  to  consider 
some  ways  in  which  the  two  countries  arc 
alike  and  different. 

One  lesson  which  should  have  been 
learned  from  Vietnam,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  psychological  component  of  modem 
warfare.  We  were  constantly  told,  toward 
the  end  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  that 
the  impact  of  the  media  was  extremely 
important  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  per- 
haps even  determinative  of  the  outcome. 
At  the  least,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
psychological  condition  of  the  American 
public  was  as  important  as  the  military 
equipment  of  the  two  armies  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. In  part,  the  perceptions  of  the 
pe<«)le  resulted  from  decisions  made  by 
the  media,  but  in  part,  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  official  conduct  of  the 
war  committed  a  serious  strategic  eiTor 
in  the  way  they  elected  to  treat  the  war. 
To  quote  Norman  Hannah,  the  U.S.  Con- 
sul General  in  Sydney,  Australia,  the  key 
question  is  "how  did  the  reality  of  the 
war  in  Indochina  differ  from  our  percep- 
tion of  It?"  Mr.  Hannah  goes  on,  In  an 


article  in  the  Jime  20  issue  of  National 
Review,  to  discuss  four  ambiguities  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  ambiguities  which 
led  eventually  to  our  loss  on  the  battle- 
field, and  the  delivei-y  of  14  million  of 
God's  childien  into  a  system  of  govei-n- 
ment  which  thrives  on  violating  the 
rights  of  individuals.  I  will  not  discuss 
each  of  the  ambiguities,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcono, 
us  follows: 

Th*    Ol<J•^f    STHVKac   Ebrur 
(Bv  N.iima);  B.  HHiinah) 

io  b,«ri  Willi,  iri  ub  change  the  quesUoii 
I'foHi  'Who  lo.st,  Iiiduchiua?"  to  another  ques- 
tion: "How  did  the  reality  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
fhina  differ  from  our  perception  of  It?"  Thiii 
is  the  key  que.stiou  in  one  of  history's  most 
oiiuplexly  niultilacet«d  and  ambiguous  wars. 

Ambigititp  iti  the  kcif  word — the  key  to  the 
v.ar.  to  North  Vietnam's  success  and  to  our 
diltictUUes,  parti!;ularly  during  the  period  oi 
our  initial  oommiimeut  and  military  btUldup 
riuiuiiig  to  the  i'ei  oileuslve  of  February' 
1968.  Cominuiilst  strategy  was  based  on  pres- 
ervation of  a  s'Teeii  of  ambiguity  beneath 
whiih  Ihev  could  operate  at  their  own  level 
of  capabilliy  wulKMit  preseniing  a  clear  tar- 
tlet to  our  inbnluiy  (greater  and  more  eopbis- 
ticated  capabilitie.s.  The  screen  was  brlefiy 
withdrawn  durliij;  the  Tet  offensive,  theij 
iiu><:'tly  restored  ia  the  v^ake  of  Hanoi's  ml!i- 
tars  defeat  and  poliiicu'  victorj',  and  most 
recently  withdraw  a  amitiu  ior  the  final  North 
Vietnamese  vici<?ry.  We  recognized  the  various 
aspect*  of  this  ambiguity  as  empirical  daln 
and  in  some  case-s  took  vigorous  (If  not 
wholly  effective)  action.  But  we  did  not  act 
ou  a  perception  of  the  whole  fabric  of  ani- 
hlKUlty  as  the  means  by  which  the  Com- 
niiuilst  side  foried  the  war  into  a  pattern 
which  channeled  our  efforts  Into  dlrectlon.s 
which  Hanoi  Xouiid  tolerable  (although  hurt- 
ful) ,  while  not  deprlvnig  it  of  Its  own  ability 
to  operate  on  the  groinid  at  Its  own  level  of 
milit«ry  capability. 

'ibis  cultivated  ambiguity  had  several  »!>- 

1.  In  miUtary  tactics,  the  North  Vietnamese 
iwiih  their  subordinate  Vietcong  elements) 
(ought  like  guerrillas  simulating  the  role  of 
;<n  indlfi^cuous  civil  Insurrection  although 
ihey  had  been  largely  sent  from  North  Vlet- 
nnm. 

2.  In  m'.luafti  strategy,  the  North  Vietna- 
mese used  the  forest  canopy  and  the  ineffec- 
tive netttraltty  of  eastern  Laos  and  Com- 
borlla  to  cover  their  movement  of  relnforcr- 
nieuts  and  supplies  to  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Politically.  Hanoi  used  a  quadruple  can- 
opy under  the  1962  Geneva  Accords  on  Laos — 
the  Patbet  Lao,  the  spurious  "troika"  coali- 
tion, the  Ineffective  ICC,  and  the  deadlocked 
UK-USSR  co-chairmen — to  protect  their  use 
of  eastern  Laos  as  a  military'  route  to  South 
Vietnam. 

4.  PsyctiologicaHy,  they  cast  a  worldwide 
veil  of  obscurity  ou  their  actions  by  refusing 
(as  a  totalitarian  st«te  can  do  and  otbern 
cannot)  ever  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
any  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia, thereby  denying  the  world  a  speclHc 
target  for  criticism. 

If  ambiguity  was  the  weapon  on  the  Com- 
mtmlst  side,  unequlvocta  clarity  should  have 
been  our  weapon  as  it  traditionally  has  been. 
Americans  have  been  criticized  for  casting 
complex  Issues  into  overly  simplified  cate- 
gories of  black  and  white.  Ignoring  the 
shades  of  gray,  perhaps  sometimes  a  valid 
criticism  in  dealing  with  abstract  principles. 
But  when  the  stage  of  war  has  t>een  reached, 
there  are  only  two  sides,  "theirs"  and  "ours." 
Here,  our  perception  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Vietnam  War  fftlled  iw.  Instead  of  tearinir 
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»-»ay  th«  veil  of  ambiguity  and  forcing  the 
%var  Into  the  kind  of  clearly  demarcated  sides 
uhich  would  enable  ua  to  extract  full 
Ai'c  isure  from  our  strengths,  we  cast  our  re- 
su')ii  e  to  North  Vietnam's  ambiguous  attack 
1.1  n  pattern  which  permitted  Hanoi  the  con- 
•  ••i>«h1  us.'  of  the  ambiguity  on  -which  lt,s 
sTRfe^jy  wfcs  based.  I  am  not  inaplylng  sup- 
Iioii  for  extreme  mitions  sucli  as  the  \ise  of 
!ii;-li'ar  weapons,  or  occupyinj;  North  Vlet- 
i">ui.  or  "!x>ntbiug  Hanoi  back  to  the  Stone 
/N '-•<•'  or  threatening  Communist  China, 
Witiii,  IS  iuvolved  is  oJily  the  eiTectlve  dove- 
iillii)^  of  political  ends  and  military  means, 
'i'ho  following  four  points  nte  conseruMvely 
Hppo^lie  the  Xo'ir  »iunibei3d  poaits  above. 

1.  We  deployed  our  forces  throu<;hiv;i 
South  Vietnam  os  if  we  were  opposi.^i;  an 
iiic)>;t-i.ous  iiisiirgeucy  nitlitr  thnii  extfiir.a 
a'-la-'ic.  liowever  masked. 

2.  We  responded  to  Hmiui's  use  of  tl^e 
rout 3  tbroufih  Laos  by  bombing  which  was 
oiUy  marginally  efftclive  without  follow-up 
exploitutlou,  and  '^e  nevt-r  effectively  In- 
Hulated  South  Vietnam  agnlnst  the  es«ienttal 
rou'.?  of  e.\tenial  attach. 

3.  We  exercised  this  restrnitii  because  of 
<iiir  desi;e  to  maiataln  the  '"franieworK"  or. 
more  properly,  tlie  "facade"  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  ou  Laos  for  future  use,  despite  the 
fact  that  under  the  unibrella  of  the  Accords 
Lao.'«  was  beUig  used  by  Hanoi  iis  the  key  In- 
strument iu  its  campaign  lo  bring  dov.n 
South  Vietnam — literally  a  yuu  pointed  ?l 
Ihv  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 

4.  Bfcause  of  the  foregoing.  Hanoi  v;a% 
j'Ok-er  forced  to  aclvuowledge  its  parliclpa- 
tloii  publicly  or  to  defeitd  Its  actions,  a  situa- 
tion to  "vhich  the  world  soon  grew  accus- 
tomed and  thereafter  berated  Hanoi  In- 
tiiuteiy  less  for  wiiitt  It  refused  to  admit 
than  the  VS.  for  what  it  openly  prucliumed. 

How  did  this  happen?  We  were  Imprecise 
in  our  percopilnn  of  the  nat-ire  of  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Vietnam.  To  what  extent  wws 
It  ail  external  attack  from  North  Vietnam 
.•»nd  to  what  extent  a  genuine  Inlcrnol  upris- 
ing agaiu-st  the  goverinnent  and  its  Internal 
weakufiKseb?  This  uas  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion ou  which  our  whole  role  iu  South  Viet- 
nam should  have  turned.  We  needed  to  sort 
out  the  externa]  and  Internal  elements,  to 
determine  the  role  played  by  each — which 
was  primary  and  which  secondary.  A  conclu- 
i>iun  that  the  war  was  primarily  indigenous 
and  only  secondarily  supported  from  North 
Vietnam  would  have  constituted  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  agaitist  conmiitting  any  X7.S. 
forces,  although  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance (not  U.S.  forces)  might  still  have 
been  indicated.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
war  resulted  primarily  from  an  external 
attack,  beneatlug  only  secondarily  from  cer- 
tain internal  weaknesses,  there  would  have 
been  ground  to  consider:  a)  whether  appro- 
priate means  were  available  to  assist  South 
Vietnam  In  coping  with  Its  own  Internal 
weakneoses  and,  b)  if  so.  whether  to  Intro- 
duce armed  forces  against  the  external  at- 
tack but  not  against  indigenous  resistance,  in 
other  words,  "to  insulate"  South  Vietnam 
against  the  external  attack,  buying  time  to 
work  on  the  internal  problems. 

Viewed  In  this  manner,  we  had  two  choices, 
depending  on  our  analysis  of  the  problem — 
either  to  keep  U.S.  forces  out  of  Vietnam  or  to 
deploy  them  against  the  external  threat. 
Ifnfortunately,  our  perceptions  were  not 
formulated  In  such  precisely  defined  terms. 
Either  of  these  two  choices  would  have  been 
more  logical  than  the  one  we  choae — to  spilt 
the  difference  by  deploying  VA.  forces  In- 
teVnaUy  to  fight  against  a  simulated  in- 
surgency. 

How  did  this  confusion  occur?  Not  because 
of  liuuleqtiata  Intelligence  Informatioo,  at 
least  not  after  1961.  But,  during  the  early 
1960s,  as  Hanoi's  role  grew  and  our  knowledge 
of  it  tncreaeed.  our  perception  waa  distorted 
luto  a  mliappUcatlon  of  the  new  doctrlue  of 
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"counterinsurgpncy."  Tills 
Icated  on  tlie  idea  that  Comu 
sion  flourished  In  poorly 
Independent,   underdeveloped 
flicted  with   internal   weakne 
lueffrctive  Internal  security.  It 
It  would  be  cheaper  and  more 
with  these  int^ernal  weaknesst  ! 
clnif-nt  stages  th^u  to  wait  u 
into  crises  of  major  proporti  > 
iii.suri<eucy  otfered  a  way  of  cop  i 
munist  .subversion  before  it  rea 
of  nuclear  confroi.latloii,  as  it 
1962. 

Till-  docrine  hid  mur^li  me 
vided  H   r":itteni   fur  applyiui; 
bro'»filv  nri-ov;  sooii'l.  foononii 
eJueaiifuii:!,    ndmiiiistrptive, 
.secuiity  needs  and  probleni.s. 
heavy  component  ot   internal 
pliasis    cm     the     trrtiuing.    oi-| 
eyulppiuj;  oi  polica  and  g.-ud; 
This  VAnn  of  .-lid  secii-.ed  to 
ii*>pd«!    and    cnna'iUlttes    of 
better  than  more  costly 
programs  ba-jod  on  lp.rt,3  prml 
sophistlratttd   elenroiiin-?,   aiiss 
iiuijtir  uavnl  u/ii'..s. 

So    l.ir,    &o    good,    hut    at    t 
couiiU-ritisuigi^ucy     dostriiie 
Eske\\      lo     Kceoni.iiod.'ite     Sc\ 
Hnro'".5  ninbit;uors  attack. 
iiidt'icuDus   upilsiir;.   came   to 
'lns-i>rt;?ncy.'   thus  blanketing 
riew  doctrine  which  was  oriel] 
to  cope  witli  truly  •internal" 
result     was    iDevitable.     Hauo 
nKgrp.s.-ioJi  ■.■.a.s  tre;ited  i- ■;  the 
pretended    to   be   v.liUe   its   c 
v.ere   treated   as  of   .•-.•roTidnry 
dcntn]    importaii'-p.   TT<'is   dirt 
of  counterliisurgenry  provide 
of  wliloh  our  policies  and  stiat 
Vleintm  were  fabricated. 

The    doctrine    included    tiv 
'advisors,"  a  concept  wliicii 
panded  In  the  early  1960s  to 
20.000  mnttary  advKsors  in  Sr 
with  many  asslf.ned  down  to  th 
and  operating  with  Vietnamese 
f.eld.  Steadily,  the  external 
Vietnam    mounted    and   ev 
spouse,  U.3.  forces  were  conin  1 
tect  the  security  of  the  bases 
Bien  Hoa.  then  to  the  Central 
progressively   in   all   klnd.s   of 
throughout Soith  Vietnam 

It  bad  been  known  since  1 
Vietnam    had    forces    iu 
defiance  of  the  Geneva  Accord 
yeiir  and  that  the  Ho  Chi 
being  u.sed  to  move  supplies 
South  Vietnam.  Later,  we  sai 
equipment  and  men  tlirough 
into  South  Vietnam  mounting 
Sixties  to  cover  100,000  men 
much  heavy  equipment  was 
to  Comlxxlla  and  moved 
to    South    Vietnam.    But    U.3, 
already  conunitted  to  fightin 
South  Vietnam  in  accordance 
trine  of  counterinsurgency, 
external  attack.  The  process 
As  our  forces  secured  one  town 
eter  had  to  be  expanded  in 
thus  requiring  more  men  and  ii 
and  air  support.  Then,  as  we 
heavy  military  might  to  bear, 
frayed  the  Vietnamese  soclo- 
thus     increasing     its 
Meanwhile,  the  flow  through 
bodia  to  the  enemy  proceeded 

As  the  Impact  of  external 
Increased  to  a  stage  which 
be  tolerated,  we  deployed  our 
gresslvely  mile  by  mile  fiu-lher 
and  North  Vietnam.  Thus,  we 
the   external    threat   by 
air    action    without    followln 
grotmd  exploitation— to  cut 
I,ao« — despite  the  clear  lesr^^on 
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r.:any  and  Korea  that  air  power 
up   by    t,»o"'id   exploitation 
cl?:lve. 

How    did    this    happen?    Here 
PI. other   element   of   ambiguity. 
Geneva  Acco'-ds  of  1962,  Laos  v.- 
to   become   a    bufler   state   gov 
neutral     tripartite     government 
c:oinmiuilsns,  neutralists,  and 
iii^ts,    inider    the    au-splces   of 
which    interudtiouallv 
iif^ntrality  and  provided  for  the 
of  .01  lorelgu  forces. 

Cut  the  Accords  were  predicatdd 
fusion  of  "neutrality"  with  "coal 
iifil  bufTfrp  exist  and  in  some 
a  useful  function  by  Insxilaung 
otherv.ise    he    contentious    hordes 
Communist  and  non-Communist 
tria  is  one  and  Afglianistan 
ever,  in  thc.';e  casts,  neutrality  is 
unitied  govc-nuneut  prepared  to 
xinifled    neutral    mnnnrr.    In   L.i4s 
partite  coalltin;!  did  not  functic  i 
tied  neutral  government  and  coul  1 
as  North  Viatnam  never  withdre  f 
Moreover,  the  history  of  Commun  sm 
suggests  that  while  Conununisti 
times  pvt;?area  to  respiot  genuin  ; 
and  may  be  prepared  lo  reach 
territorial   basts,   they   will   not 
politfci'I  basis  which  require  an 
logical  meruing.  For  a  Commtinlst 
submerge    l:self    in    a    lull-fled; 
ind.eftnitely    would    be 
Coniinimist  ideology. 

'1  here  was  concern  that  effect 
counteraction  against  the  North 
in  Laos  would  result  in  the  deitr 
the  Geneva  Accords.  It  was  hoped 
tabling  the  facade  of  the  Accords 
it   possible  at  some  later  time 
as  the  framework  for  a  real  peace 
Iu  V. as  widely  believed  that  the 
V  as  subordinate  to  South  Vietnahi 
cuice  the  problem  of  South  Vietujm 
tied,  the  situation  in  Laos  w 
adjusted  accordingly.  Because  oui 
South  Vietnam  has  been  cast  In 
Instjrgeucy  pattern  and  because 
cated  to  the  preservation  of  th( 
the   Laotian    Accords,    our 
blinded  to  the  fact  that  Laos,  far 
secondary  or  subordinate  to 
was  indeed  the  principal 
used  by  Hanoi  against  the  Sou|h 
Laos  became  not  a  neutral  buffer 
way  of  aggression. 

A  different  point  of  view  woulc 
to  perceive  Hanoi's  violation  of 
Accords  on  Laos  as  a)  a  measure 
portance  of  Laos  to  North  Vletn  im 
ou  South  Vietnam,  b)  a  measwc 
attitude  toward  solemnly 
ment-s,  and  c)  a  measure  of  the 
of  the  Accord.'?  themselves. 

Implicit  in  the  concept  of 
gency   was    the   concept   of    ' 
spouse,"  that  Is,  a  response  no 
nece.ssary  to  accomplish  a  spec 
objective.  The  important  thing 
objective      be      speciflc 
achievable.  As  applied  In 
ever,  "measured  response"  becai^e 
escalation"  which  was  intended 
the  pressure  incrementally  so 
moment  it  could  be  relaxed  In 
some  passibly  favorable  sign  froc  i 
side.  Gradualism  was  belleyed 
mlze  the  danger  of  provoking  a 
Great  Power  reaction. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said 
ism  if  the  graduated  scale  Is  closefy 
specific,  realistic,  achievable 
fortunately,  gradualism  in 
precise,  based  on  such 
as  "tightening  the  screws' 
message  to  Hanoi."  Thia  la  why 
seemed  to  proceed  tinproduetlTefy 
The   goal   which   gradttalism 
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simply  an  Indication  of  Hanoi's  willingness  to 
call  it  all  off,  which  reflected  a  far  too  low 
perception  of  Hanoi's  tenacity  and  Its  ability 
to  withstand  today's  harsh  punishment  as 
the  price  of  tomorrow's  reward. 

Let  it  also  be  said,  parenthetically,  that 
tiie  proponents  cf  "de-escalation"  were 
equally  imprecise  in  deflnlng  the  point  at 
which  their  speciflc  objective  would  be 
reached,  perhaps  not  wanting  to  look  ahead 
to  the  logical  conclusion  any  more  than  the 
proponents  of  ungeared  escalation  did.  In  a 
sense,  gradualism  was  like  a  violin  string 
wliich  could  b3  tightened  or  loosened  by 
turniug  the  peg  but  tinfortvmately  that  peg 
lacited  a  "sticidng  point"  in  the  form  of  a 
specific  objective  achievable  by  our  own  re- 
sources without  the  cooperation  of  the  en- 
emy. Once  the  peg  was  finally  released  with- 
out a  sticking  place  at  the  taut  level,  it  was 
iaevitablc  that  the  string  would  unwind  to 
Its  flaccid  end. 

Gradualism,  as  practiced  in  Vietnam,  was 
directed  at  Inducing  the  enemy  to  agree  to 
give  us  our  objectives.  This  tested  Hanoi's 
endurance  without  achieving  our  ends.  Thus, 
the  war  was  reduced  to  a  contest  of  political 
attrition  to  determine  which  side  was  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  longer  the  cost  of  an  incon- 
clusive and  seemingly  endless  war.  Militarily, 
the  U.S.  was  far  stronger,  but  politically  the 
American  people  needed  an  unequivocally 
clear  confrontation  with  avislble  enemy  and 
specific  military  objestives  which  could  be 
portrayed  on  a  map  cf  front  lines  and  prog- 
ress measured.  Hanoi,  howevei",  less  vulner- 
able to  democratic  political  forces,  was  able 
to  go  on  tadefinltely  as  long  as  it  could  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  war  in  its  own  way — that 
Is,  behind  a  screen  of  ambiguity  which  left 
the  route  through  Laos  open  and  allowed 
North  Vietnam  to  fight  at  its  own  level  while 
steeling  Itself  against  the  harsh  but  incon- 
clusive blows  from  the  air. 

It  was  not  enough  to  say  we  wanted  "Hanoi 
to  stc^  doing  v^iat  it  Is  doing"  or  that  we 
wanted  negotiations  or  that  we  wanted  full 
implementation  of  previous  treaties.  Of 
course,  we  wanted  all  these  things  but  we 
were  at  war  precisely  because  Hanoi  was 
doing  the  opposite.  Having  resorted  to  arms, 
a  logical  military  goal  would  have  been  to 
use  force  to  achieve  what  we  wanted  on  the 
grotmd — the  insulation  of  Scuth  Vietnam 
against  external  attack — and  then  to  wait 
until  tht  enemy  became  ready  to  negotiate 
as  he  would  be  more  likely  to  do  If  already 
deprived  by  the  military  insulation  of  South 
Vietnam  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  the  only 
kind  of  war  be  was  capable  of  fighting. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  was  no  way 
to  convert  the  Vietnam  War  into  an  open 
tnlUtaiy  confrontation  and  fight  it  to  a  mlU- 
tary  standstill  along  a  ceasefire  line  as  h^- 
pened  in  Korea.  I  would  disagree,  but  the 
point  Is  arguable  since  the  effort  to  do  so 
was  not  made.  The  point  is  that  American 
military  success  depended  on  doing  bo — on 
tearing  away  the  screen  of  ambiguity  and 
forcmg  the  war  into  a  pattern  whicdi  fa- 
vored owr  miUtary  and  political  Etrengths, 
not  Hanoi's.  If  tills  were  deemed  to  be  Im- 
possible because  of  the  Intrinsic  nature  of 
the  war  (or  alternatively,  because  of  fear  of 
direct  Chinese  Intervention),  then  we  never 
should  have  entered  It.  The  tragedy  is  that 
our  flawed  perception  led  us  in  two  contrary 
directions — on  the  one  hand  to  commit 
forces  bravely  to  oppose  what  we  saw  as  a 
thinly  masked  aggression  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  allow  our  strategy  to  be  shaped  by 
Hanoi's  ambiguity — the  ambiguity  of  simu- 
lated Insurgency,  the  ambiguity  of  supply 
and  reinforcement  under  the  Jungle  canopy 
of  Laos,  the  ambiguity  Induced  by  the  lock 
of  a  line  drawn  on  a  map,  the  ambiguity  that 
allows  the  enemy  to  fight  whfle  denying  that 
he  Is  fighting. 

In  the  early  iwos  the  new  wisdom  of 
counterinsurgency  was  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
nis  own  ground  at  his  own  level  of  combat 
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rather  than  to  risk  a  Great  Power  confron- 
tation. Unfortunately,  in  South  Vietnam  we 
re^onded  mainly  to  Hanoi's  simulated,  in- 
surgency rather  than  to  its  real  but  con- 
cealed aggression,  as  a  bull  charges  the  tore- 
ador's cape,  not  the  toreador.  Thus,  In  1B75 
we  look  back  on  an  Indecisive  war  in  which 
tho  sides  and  objectives  were  imprecisely 
defined  and  which  deprived  us  of  the  full 
advantage  of  our  own  strengths.  Historically, 
the  American  people  fight  decisive  wars  and 
are  not  likely  to  fight  another  inconclusive 
one. 

There  may  be  room  for  difference  on  how 
Important  Indochina  is — the  future  will 
ansiver  that  question.  There  is  room  for  dif- 
ference on  whether  we  sliould  have  been  in- 
volved cr  not.  But,  having  become  involved, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  means 
we  chose  failed  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

We  v.oro  not  eiil.  Our  motive  was  honor- 
able—to help  a  frlcncHy  country  defend  It- 
self against  attack.  But  there  was  a  fatal 
hiatus  between  the  end  and  the  means. 

Thl-.  Is  only  a  part  cf  the  story  but  It  is 
an  imp  artant  part. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Han- 
nah's ambiguities  are  relevant  to  our 
consitJeration  of  Korea,  and  we  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of  reality.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  real  estate  in  question  is  not 
the  important  point.  Rather,  it  is  the 
power  relationsiiip  between  competing 
governmental  systems.  At  the  present 
time,  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
is  waning  in  the  world.  We  have  lost  in 
Indochina;  NATO  is  In  disarray;  com- 
munism is  firmly  established  in  Portu- 
gal; Communists  have  just  made 
.significant  electoral  gains  in  Italy; 
CouununJst-in.spired  insurgencies  are 
brewing  in  Panama,  Angola,  Peru, 
and  in  other  areas  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  While  it  would  not  do  tc  over- 
emphaj^ize  the  connection  between  these 
erentf!,  it  would  be  worse  to  Ignore  it 
completely.  We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle. 
Ml-.  President,  one  which  is  deadly  seri- 
ous, and  Korea  is  an  important  counter 
in  tlie  game. 

A  South  Korean  mobilization  was  re- 
ported over  the  weekend,  and  the  mili- 
tary situation  In  Korea  could  be  serious. 
The  North  Koreans  are  ttmneling  tmder 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  making  pe- 
riodic infiltrations  into  the  south;  but 
there  is  no  question  about  the  ability  of 
the  South  Korean  Army,  backed  by 
American  firepower,  to  repulse  any  in- 
vasion at  this  time.  The  critical  factor 
is  the  condition  of  the  will  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  This  is  a  truth  which  Is 
much  more  widely  recognized  since 
Vietnam,  although  It  was  widely  recog- 
nized by  the  Communists  during  that 
conflict.  In  an  article  which  alsc  ap- 
peared in  the  June  20  issue  of  National 
Review,  Anthony  Bouscaren  describes 
the  situation  following  the  1972  bombing 
of  the  north,  which  President  Nixon  or- 
dered, in  these  terms: 

A  real  and  lasting  peace  could  only  have 
lieen  achieved  at  this  point  If  he  had  been 
In  a  sufficiently  strong  position,  in  terms  of 
American  will,  to  threaten  the  contmuatlon 
of  the  war  and  of  the  bombing  and  mining 
for  as  long  as  necessary.  That  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  had  the  will  to  see  through 
its  commitment  was  now  crystal  clear  to 
Hanoi  and  Moscow. 

I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  appear  at  this  point  In  tbe 
Record,  and  call  the  attention  of  my 


colleagues  particularly  to  the  role  ot 
psychology  in  the  defeat  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  Qtirrr  on  TriT:  E.\stekn  Froitt 

WHAT    HAI'PENED? 

(By  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren) 
Auicrica  has  become  "a  simpering,  de- 
featist, isolationist  nation.  The  damage  done 
to  America  by  the  Vietnam  debacle  is  in- 
estimable. It  Is  going  to  work  a  tpt\\  ou 
America  for  25  years.  America  is  going  Into 
a  national  eclipse,  and  it  is  going  that  way 
wUllugly.  It  is  bad  enough  for  me  personaUy 
to  leave  a  place  where  I  had  planned  to 
build  a  life.  I  don't  expect  anyone  to  give  a 
d.  inn  about  that.  But  Ameiica  has  lost  its 
honor,  and  no  one  cares  abottt  tlaat  either." 
So  spol^e  Peter  Glick.  a  35-year-old  American 
busii^asman  who  Uvcd  and  worked  in  Saigon 
for  nine  years  before  being  evacuated. 

The  Canherra  Timea  editorialized  on  April 
6:  "It  seems  unfortunately  true  that  the 
pri^iige  of  the  U.S.  as  an  aUy  wUl  suffer.  .  .  . 
Thailand  now  apparently  deems  it  imwise 
u>  continue  its  links  with  the  UwS.  .  .  . 
tremors  wiU  reverberate  through  South 
.Korea.  Taiwan,  and  perhaps  also  the  Plillip- 
pines  and  Icdonesin.  Should  AustraUa  also 
tegm  to  re-examine  its  position  with  tho 
U.S.  alliance?" 

Ihe  same  day  Tokyo's  respected  Mainichi 
noted:  "The  poliUcal  withdrawal  of  the 
VS.  from  Indochina  will  have  far-reaching 
effects.  The  declining  prestige  of  the  U.S.  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  causing  policy  changes  in 
tlie  area." 

According  to  Alexandra  Dor-Ner.  a  young 
American-bom  photographer  married  to  an 
Israeli  television  director,  the  ooUapee  of 
Indochina,  despite  America's  conmiltment 
and  guarantees,  has  l>een  impressed  npon 
Israel's  collective  awareness  in  a  fearful 
montage  of  past  and  present.  Television  news 
clips  of  refugees  fleeing  Dmang  trigger  mem- 
ories of  narrow  escapes  from  Europe's  con- 
centration camps.  Kissinger's  failed  peace 
treaties  become  "peace  in  our  time." 

The  London  Spectator  went  so  far  as  to 
say:  "It  is  now  doubtful  how  long  American 
commitment  to  Europe  will  last.  ...  All 
around  the  world  American  boms  are  being 
drawn  In." 

A  new  wave  of  revisionism  now  Informs  us 
that  we  should  never  have  tried  to  defend 
Indochina  In  the  first  place,  that  we  did 
more  damage  to  the  people  concerned  than 
the  Communists,  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  did  not  flght,  that  the  victory  of  the 
Communists  was  Inevitable,  and  that  we 
should  never  again  come  to  the  assistance  of 
a  threatened  government  of  that  type. 

It  la  useful,  before  the  dust  has  settled,  to 
look  at  the  record,  especlaHy  since  the  time 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Easter 
1972. 

At  the  end  of  1970,  Hanoi's  Politburo  was 
much  encouraged.  The  moratoriums  at  the 
end  of  1969  had  been  followed  by  violent 
demonstrations  over  Cambodia  In  1970.  In 
subsequent  statements  and  broadcasts  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  sounded  apologetic  and  more 
defensive  on  the  Vietnam  issue.  The  failure 
of  the  Republicans  to  make  any  real  gains 
In  the  midterm  elections  suggested  that  the 
President's  popularity  was  wanmg.  Hanoi 
drew  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be  vul- 
nerable In  an  election  year.  Just  as  they  had 
succeeded  In  overthrowing  the  Joseph  Lanlel 
CJablnet  In  France  In  1954,  and  President 
Jcriwoon  in  1908,  so  It  i^peared  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Politburo  that  they  could  do  so 
to  President  Nixon  In  1972.  They  were  en- 
couraged in  this  view  by  anUwar  vlsltorv 
to  BaxMt  during  1970.  "If  peace  was  tlia  ob- 
JecUve  of  these  visitors  they  certainly  vent 
to  the  right  capital;  imfortunately  they  had 
exacUy  the  o^gpotif  effect,"  wrote  Sir  Bobert 
Thompson  in  Peace  la  Not  at  Band. 
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Hanoi  was  concerned  about  the  growing 
cffensive  capability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Xorcea  early  in  1971.  Communist  efforts  In 
neighboring   Cambodia  and  Laos  were  also 
losing   their  momentum.   Throughout   1971 
Soviet  military  hardwai-e  poured  into  North 
\  ietnam:  MiG  21s.  SAM  missiles.  T-54  tanks 
the    unrivalled    130    mm.    guns,    130    mm 
mortars,  and,  for  the  first  time.  8A  7  heat- 
•^eklng  mis.siles.  together  with  spares,  am- 
munition, trucks,  and  POL  (petroleum,  oil. 
Hid  lubrlcaut.s)  in  unprecedented  quantities 
Within    South    Vietnam    Vietnamlzaiion 
and  paciflcation  continued  to  progress;  there 
was  an  excellent  harvest,  and  greater  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  than  ever  before.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  was  re-elected  in  October  1971 
nnd  the  POW  Issue  had  given  a  new  impetus 
•o   the  eud-the-war  movement.   Thus    1972 
was  the  right  year  for  the  next  invasion. 

The  South  Vietnamese  could  see  enemy 
forces  building  up  in  four  areas.  First,  the 
NVA  (North  Vietnam  Army)  was  cranking 
up  an  attack  force  in  the  north  from  Khe 
Sanh  and  across  the  DMZ  (with  the  304th 
and  soeth  divlsionR),  including  a  strike  east 
irom  the  Laotian  border  toward  Hue  (the 
324th  division).  The  objective  of  these  units 
was  to  defeat  the  ARVN  (Army  of  Vietnam) 
forces  in  Region  I,  capturing  Hue  and  threat- 
ening the  major  supply  port  and  air  base 
at  Danang  (sixty  mUes  to  the  south). 

A  second  attack  force  ( the  2nd  and  320i,h 
divisions)  was  aimed  at  the  Central  High- 
lands, especially  Kontum.  Further  south,  in 
Region  HI,  the  5th,  7th,  and,  9th  NVA  divi- 
sions could  be  expected  to  attack  toward 
Saigon,  either  down  Route  13  through  An 
Loc  or  down  the  more  densely  populated 
route  through  Tay  Ninh  and  along  Route  i. 
The  fourth  thrust  included  the  3rd  division 
in  the  mountains  in  northern  Binh  Dlnh 
Province  and  the  1st  division  on  the  Cam- 
bodian border  south  of  the  Mekong  River. 
The  prospect  of  defending  Sou(;h  Vietnam 
from  attacks  on  all  these  fronts,  when  the 
choice  of  place  and  time  rested  with  Hanoi 
was  not  good,  with  the  defensive  forces 
stretched  thin,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the 
reserves  until  the  main  enemy  thrust  could 
be  identified. 

At  0200  hours  on  March  30,  the  invasion 
started  across  the  DMZ.  with  secondary 
strikes  m  the  Central  Highlands  toward 
Kontum  and  in  Binh  Long  Province  toward 
An  Loc.  Some  120,000  men  were  involved, 
supported  by  Russian  T-64  Unks  and  130 
mm.  guns  which  outranged  the  American 
106  mm.  and  156  mm.  howitzers  in  the  fire 
bases  by  more  than  six  miles.  The  invasion 
would  result  in  battles  greater  than  any  seen 
in  the  world  since  Korea  twenty  years  be- 
fore, and  bigger  than  those  in  the  Six  Dav 
War  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  widespread  nature  of  these  attacks 
was  praised  by  many  eonomentators  as  show- 
ing the  brUllance  of  General  Olap's  sti-ategy 
and  the  flexibility  of  bis  forces.  The  inuS- 
nent  collapse  of  South  Vietnam  was  ex- 
pected,  and  '-the  whole  press  was  busy 
sharpening  its  knlves-through-butter 
smues"  (Thompson).  ThU  time  the  ARVN 
was  on  its  own.  although  with  American  vol- 
unteer advisors  and  crucial  air  support.  On 
April  6,  the  Nixon  Administration  resumed 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

i.^/rif  '""'"'  reverses  In  the  north,  the 
ARVN  held  a  defensive  line  26  miles  north 
of  Hue,  then  prepared  for  the  counteroffen- 
sive  which  was  to  recover  Quang  Trl  To 
IJ^i^L***  ^^^»c^  from  the  northwest, "  the 
ARVN  held  at  the  defensive  position.  Fire 
Ba.se  Bastogne.  At  both  pointe  three  ARVN 
divisions  held  off  six  NVA  units.  The  defen- 
sive forces  at  An  Loc  were  comoletely  cut 
off  and  had  to  be  supplied  by  parachute 
drops.  It  was,  to  become  the  symbolic  battle 
of  the  invasion.  At  Kontum  the  ARVN  2nd 
divi.>;ion  held,  and  on  May  30  President 
Tnieu  flew  in  to  promote  the  divisional  com- 
mander and  proclaim  the  victory. 
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The  fighting  qualities  of  . 
in  defense,  and  the  weight  _, 
power  were  vital  factors,  bu 
mistakes  of  the  NVA.  The 
ferent    sectors   were   not 
were  the   tank   and  infantry 
3,000  NVA  tank  crews  had 
training  nt  the  Russian  _. 
Odessa.  They  were  taught  to 
tain,  but  were  not  taught 
of  tanks. 

ARVN's   numerical   strength 
capability  Increased  throughoi 
Over   84,000    recruits    coriiple, 
training  from  May  through  Ju; 
than    offset   the   ca-sualties. 
many  volunteers  for  the  elite 
;is  the  airborne  and  marines 
was  not  required.  Meanwhile  . 
tanks,  TOW  antitank  missiles 
guns  were  pouring  into  Saigon 
l.irge  quantities  of  aircraft  and 
nient.-,.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  had 
la.ser-  and  television-guided  ' 
which   were  quite  devastating 
curacy.  The  publicliied  effecti 
bombing   had   important 
both  sides. 

American  credibility  was  . 
mining  of  Haiphong  and  oth 
namese  ports  on  May  8.  It  v 
the  world,  and  especially  to 
the  United  States  was  not  goin 
in  the  destruction  of  an  ally. : 
ening  President  Nixon's  hand 
Summit,  it  strengthened  it. 
word  of  criticism  from  Mr. 

Not  a  single  provincial  __^ 
hHd   been  captured  and  held 
NVA  did  occtipy  Quang  Tri 
strategy  now  was  to  switch  th( 
the  negotiating  table,  and  the  i 
the  next  strike  when  it 

the  peace  would  not  be .. 

of  violence  have  learned  that 
have  to  accept  compromise 
when  the  concessions  are  h;^. 
deserve.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
cessions  and  resume  the  vlolt 
circumstances  a  bad  agreement 
no  agreement. 

President   Nl.xon   and    Secret  i 
Kissinger    made    important    ci 
Hanoi  to  achieve  "peace."  Th 
intended  to  look  attractive  to 

public,  offering,  as  they  ^^^ 

"end  to  the  war"  and  the  retur 
oners.  Sir  Robsrt  Thompson's 
It  was  South  Vietnam  which 
live  or  die  as  a  result  of  br. 
and  misinterpretations  of  the 
not  worry  the  appeasers  and 
equated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
with  peace. . .  .'■ 

Having  gained  a  dominant 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  h. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  .-_. 
Nixon  found  he  could  not  prea 
tage  because  of  Increased  dc 
to  accept  a  ceasefire  on  any  .. 
ceptable  basis.  Nor  could  he  j,_. 
cessions  that  really  would  hav 
yrax,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of 
North   Vietnam.   A   real   and 
could  only  have  been  achieved 
If  he  had  been  in  a  sufHciently 
tion  In  terms  of  American  will, 
the   continuation   of  the   war 
bombing  and  mining  for  as  lo_, 
sary.  That  the  U.S.  Governmen  t 
had  the  will  to  see  through  its 
was  now  crystal  clear  to  Hanoi 
Tlie  January  1973  agreement 
NVA  invasion  force  of  170,000 
main  in  the  northern  part  of  .^ 
The  provision  that  they  were  ., 
inforced  could  not  be  supervised 
Vietnam  expert   P.   J.  Honey  n, 
London  Telegraph  several  weeks 
Kissingers  conduct  of  the  wl 
lions    appeKi-.s    quite    exlraordi 
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made   concessions  to  the 
without  reciprocation,  del 

South  Vletnames3  allies  m  .„ 

he  had  conceded,  and  finally  fo 
v.illing President  Thieu  to  sign 
b>  a  harsh  ultimatum." 

Thieu  was  especially  concerno 
170,000  Communist  troops  in 
Mr.   Nixon   v. rote   to   him  on 
1972: 

"But   far  more  important 
say    In    the    agreement    of    this 
presence    of    North    Vietnamese 
what  we  do  in  the  event  the 
its   agKres-sion.   You  have   my 
surance  that  if  Hanoi  fails  to 
terms  of  this  agreement  it  Is 
■to  take  .swiit  and  .severe 
Above  all  we  must  bear  In  min  I 
really  maintain  the  agreement.  . 
personal  assurances  to  you  that 
States  will  react  very  strongly 
to  any  violation  of  the  agreement 

On    January    5.     1973,    PresK 
threateued  President  Thieu  with 
o.uences  if  he  did  not  go  along  w 
conces-sions,  concluding  with  this 
■  Should  you  decide,  as  I  trust  y 
with  us,  you  have  my  as.surance 
a,s.sistance  in  the  postwar  period  - 
will  respond  with  full  force  shoul( 
ment  be  violated  by  North  Vie 
Thieu  signed  only  after  being 
the  United  States  would  help  t. 
it  had  in  the  Easter  offensive  of 
event  of  another  invasion.  By 
the  Communists  were  already 
equipment  and  troops  into  S„ 
in  violation  of  the  agreement, 
conference  of  March  15, 1973, 
declared:     'We   have    informed 
Vietnamese  of  our  concern  aboui 
tration    and  .  .  .  violation    of 
fire  .  .  .  the  North  Vietnamese  _„ 
lightly   disregard   such   expresslc  ti 
cern."  The  following  month  Nixc  a 
paring  to  resume  the  bombing  of  : 
nam,  but  rescinded  the  order  th 
Dean  testified  about  the  Wat 
The  North  Vietnamese  not 
the   agreement   in   South   Vletn^, 
Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well.  But  v 
tried  to  provide  significant  aid  to 
Congress  responded  by  demandini 
the  bombing  of  the  Communist 
Caniljodia  by  August  15,  1973. 

In  November  1973,  the  War 
tion   pa.s.sed   the   Congress.   This 
forbade  the  President  from  using 
forces  in  defense  of  any  part  of 
Then  in  1974  Congress  cut  US 
Vietnam  in  half.  After  a  trip   ^ 
Representative  Ryan  of  Californij 
antldefense  Democrat,  stated:   "L 
gress  makes  further  cuts  In  US 
programs,  it  should  be  done  with 
ization  that  the  action  will  weakei 
tary  capability  of  the  South 
a  da)igerous  level.  The  result 
be  a  Communist  takeover."  Ryan 
South  Vietnamese  army  to  be 
fighting  force"  but  he  pointed 
ability   to  defend   South   Vietnair 
hindered  by  the  lack  of  materie: 
amounts   of   equipment   lie   Idle, 
ported,    'because  of  a  lack  of 
and/or  fuel,  thus  preventing 
attacks." 

Another  visitor  to  Vietnam  v 
Sam  Nunn,  a  moderate  Democrat 
gia.  He  noted:  "Since  the  reduction 
aid  the  military  initiative  has  1 
North  Vietnamese."  This  sharp  . 
aid  "has  reduced  mobility  for  the 
namese  forces."  The  drawdown 

stocks  of  such  things  as  

spare  parts,  and  medical  suppl 
ready  had  a  negative  psychologicil 
he  said,  and  'if  continued,  will 
destroy  the  initiative  and  ai 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces.' 
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In  January  1975,  President  Ford  asked  Con- 
gress for  $300  million  in  military  eld  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  comparable  amounts  for  Cam- 
bodia. Not  only  did  Congress  not  act,  but 
the  Democratic  caucus  resolved  not  to  send 
cny  military  aid  to  either  country.  The  up- 
shot was  the  Communist  attack  In  Phuoc 
Long  Province  in  January,  culminating  In 
the  major  Commt^nist  victory  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot  In  early  March,  which  led  to  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  decision  to  pull  back  from  the 
Central  Highlands  the  better  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  with  shortened  supply  lines. 
The  supply  of  spare  parts  was  le:s  than  50 
per  cent  of  estimated  rcquiremeiit;  military 
vehicles  and  air?raft  v.ere  limited  to  abouc 
50  per  cent  of  their  past  consumption  of 
fuel.  The  consumption  cf  ammunition  had 
to  be  curtailed  as  the  U.S.  cut  back  on  its 
coiivrr.ctual  malnte  lance  of  weapons.  The 
result  was  that  a  significp.iit  proportion  of 
South  Vieinam's  planes  and  helicopters 
couUi  not  be  w.i'l. 

While  the  United  States  reduced  its  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
record  stockpiles  of  militarv  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam— $1.7  billions  worth  in  1974. 
By  late  1974  the  Commuiii.sts  v.'ere  pre- 
paring to  take  advantage  cf  their  ncw-fotind 
military  superiority. 

The  official  journal  cf  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese CsmmurJst  Party,  Hoc  Tap,  was  very 
much  aware  of  the  impact  of  congressional 
cutbiicl;  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Shortly 
before  the  January  oiTensivo,  it  noted: 
•'.  .  .  the  intensity  of  firepower  and  the 
pmovint  of  mobile  equipment  of  the  puppet 
troops  has  decreased  markedly.  .  .  .  This 
situation  indicates  that  the  bomb  and  am- 
munition reserves  of  the  puppet  troops  have 
decreased  and  that  they  ai-e  encountering 
great  difficulties  hi  the  fuel  and  malnte- 
nauce,  repair  *.nd  use  of  various  types 
of  tanks,  combat  vessels,  and  heavy 
weapons. .  . ." 

Between  mid-January  and  mid-Maich  the 
Communists  launched  a  series  of  probing 
actions  agahi.st  the  ARVN,  designed  to  test 
8)  the  leaction  of  the  weakened  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  and  b)  the  reaction  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied on  both  scores.  On  March  10,  at  3  a.m. 
the  NVA  massively  attacked  the  capital  of 
Dar  Lac  Province,  Ben  Me  Thuot,  150  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon.  They  had  attacked  be- 
fore, in  1972  and  1968,  only  to  be  repuLsed. 
But  this  time  the  ARVN  was  weaker,  and 
there  was  no  U.S.  air  power  to  worry  about. 
AiU-r  three  days  of  heavy  fighting,  the  NVA 
was  m  possession  of  the  capital.  A  shortage 
of  spare  parts  and  gasoline  had  precluded 
the  kmd  of  massive  resupply  and  reinforce- 
ments which  had  spelled  the  difference  In 
the  two  previous  invasions,  as  far  as  the 
defensive  foi-ces  were  concerned.  The  jungle- 
covered  highlands  afforded  excellent  cotw 
for  Communist  guerrillas  and  supplies  in- 
filtrating the  country  from  Laos.  The  U.S. 
had  refused  to  provide  South  Vietnam  with 
bombers  which  might  have  slowed  down  the 
buildup.  Hanoi  decided  this  was  the  time  to 
press  the  advantage. 

On  the  night  of  March'l3,  President  Thieu 
decided  to  abandon  the  Central  Highlands, 
savuig  what  could  be  saved  of  the  army  and 
the  people.  The  President  made  it  known 
that  commanders  In  the  north  (Quang  Trl 
and  Hue)  were  to  prepare  contingency  plans 
to  evacuate  population  and  troops,  if  need 
be,  rather  than  hold  to  the  last  and  suffer 
huge  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded.  Many 
of  his  generals  and  some  American  advisors 
had  long  urged  such  a  poUcy.  Vietnam  expert 
Douglas  Pike,  with  whom  I  shared  these 
anxious  hotw^,  told  me  that  considering  the 
lack  of  U.S.  aid,  a  successful  withdrawal 
from  the  relatively  uninhabited  highlands 
to  shorter  d^ense  lines  made  good  sense. 

Communist  destruction  of  the  83rd  ARVN 
aivision  In  capturing  Ban  Me  Thuot  drama- 
tized to  Thieu  the  altered  power  balance. 


But  contrary  to  popular  belief,  he  gave  no 
precipitate  order.  On  March  13,  Gen.  Ngo 
Quang  Truong,  commanding  the  Ist  Corps 
in  the  North,  flew  to  Saigon  to  confer  with 
Thieu.  Tlie  President  ordered  Truong  to  with- 
draw, abandoning  Hue  if  necessary,  but  to 
m.a1:e  a  stand  at  Danang.  Truong  agreed, 
adding  that  be  would  defend  Hu6  If  pos- 
sible. On  March  14,  Thieu  summoned  a  top 
secret  council  of  war  at  the  military  base  at 
Cam  Rahn  Bay,  with  five  generals  attending: 
Thieu:  Prime  Minister  Tran  Thlen  Khiem; 
Gen.  Cao  Van  Vien,  Chief  of  Staff;  Lt.  Gen. 
Dang  Vang  Quang,  the  President's  military 
advisor:  and  Maj.  Gen.  Pham  Van  Phu,  com- 
mander of  the  2nd  Corps  headquartered  at 
riciku  in  the  Central  Highlands. 

It  v~as  decided  to  abandon  Pleiku  and  Kon- 
tum in  the  Highlands.  The  plan  was  to  re- 
group, then  counterattack  at  Ban  Me  Thuot. 
Just  when  Plellru  and  Kontuni  would  be 
alja.-.drned  was  left  open,  a  vagueness  of  his- 
toric importance.  Four  of  those  present 
thou.'^ht  the  ptillout  was  to  take  place  gradu- 
ally the  last  two  weeks  of  March.  The  fifth 
man.  2nd  Corps  commander.  Gen.  Phu,  had 
n  long  and  valorous  recM^  in  combet,  not 
only  during  the  1972  and  1968  invasions,  but 
at  Dienblenphu.  But  he  fits  a  familiar  ARVN 
pattern :  a  first  rate  division  commander  un- 
able to  ccpe  v.-ith  complexities  of  corps 
command. 

Returning  to  Pleiku  late  on  March  14. 
Phu  inexplicably  ordered  the  withdrawal 
that  very  night  without  preparation.  In  the 
old  days  American  stdvisors  would  have  re- 
strained him,  planned  an  orderly  wltti- 
drawal.  and  mocked  up  the  Ban  Me  Thuot 
counterattack.  Abandoning  equipment  worth 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  Phu's  troops  set 
east  on  Routes  19B  and  7B,  the  latter  a 
load  to  hell.  7B  is  an  unimproved  road  with 
no  bridges,  which  became  chaotic  as  heavy 
trucks  chewed  up  river  fords.  Betre*tlng 
troops,  trailed  by  200,000  refugees,  were  am- 
bu'ihsd  at  Cheo  Reo  by  the  320tli  Nortli 
Vietnamese  division.  The  neult  was  more 
chao?,  massacres,  and  a  caUtmltouB  retreat. 

The  disaster  on  Route  7B  quickly  spread. 
Fearing  Isolation  In  the  North.  Gen.  Truong 
ordered  a  withdrawal  from  Hue.  But  the 
order  was  countermanded  by  President  Thieu. 
Countermarching,  Truong's  forces  conided 
with  streams  of  refugees  and  soon  turned 
south  again.  His  prized  tat  division  disinte- 
grated, making  the  defense  of  Danang  tan- 
possible.  Thus,  premature  withdravml  from 
Pleiku  cost  South  Vietnam  fire  infantry  dlvl- 
vislons,  the  country's  northern  half,  and 
ultimately  the  cotintry  itself. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  seemed  not 
to  worry  Washington.  Congress  tocA  off  on  a 
leisurely  Easter  vacation,  having  taken  no 
action  on  President  Ford's  repeated  pleaa  for 
mUltary  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
(which  meantime  fell  to  the  Khmer  Rouge). 
President  Ford  hbnself  departed  for  a  golfing 
vacation  in  southern  California. 

Saigon  despaired.  One  prominent  opposi- 
tion legislator,  Nguyen  Mlnh  Dang,  de- 
nounced what  he  called  "the  betrayal  of  the 
United  States."  He  appealed  to  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  not  to  betray  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  because  of  their 
personal  interests,  not  to  abandon  an  ally 
"that  fought,  side  by  side,  for  the  ideal  of 
freedom."  A  prominent  paper.  Doc  tap,  de- 
clared :  "A  United  States  attitude  of  abandon- 
ment v/ill  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  non-Communist  world." 

Perhaps  the  most  stinging  rebuke  came 
from  moderate  Dr.  Tran  Van  Do,  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  U.S.  and  a  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister who  represented  South  Vietnam  at  the 
ill-fated  Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  Dr.  Do 
said: 

"For  the  last  few  days,  we  have  seen  pic- 
tures in  newspapers  of  Vietnamese  refugees 
evacuating  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  pictures   are   heartbreaking.   They   are 


victims  of  a  most  tragic  and  destructive  war. 
They  are  victims  because  they  are  very 
simple-minded  people  who  have  put  faith 
in  the  solemn  promises.  In  the  respect  cf  the 
signature,  of  the  most  powerful,  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  on  an  international  a^ee- 
ment.  This  nation  Is  the  United  States  cl 
America.  This  promise  is  the  promise  to  help 
South  Vietnam  defend  its  freedom  and  terri- 
torial Integrity,  by  five  American  President.s. 
This  acreeinent  is  the  ceasefire  signed  In 
Paris  on  January  27,  1973.  Soutii  Vietnam  ic 
being  abandoned  by  a  big  brother  In  whom 
It  has  put  all  its  faith.  So  the  big  brother 
has  betrayed.  Nobody  cr.n  ever  believe  la 
American  promises." 

What  was  remarkable  about  the  ARVN 
was  that  after  the  precipitous  retreat  from 
the  north  and  the  abandonment  of  Danang. 
it  established  a  defensive  perimeter  from 
Tay  Ninh  to  Xuan  Loc,  and  fought  back 
with  great  courage  although  outnumbered 
2  to  1,  from  the  end  of  March  until  the 
government  crisis  following  the  resignation 
of  President  Tliieu  on  April  21.  Although 
they  had  ammunition  shmtages  and  the 
lack  of  gasoline  greatly  restricted  helico>pter 
and  fighter-bomber  strikes,  the  6th,  18th, 
and  25th  divisions,  i>lus  elements  of  the 
airborne  division,  fought  well.  At  Go  Dau 
Ha,  a  vital  highway  junction  town  32  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon,  the  ARVIN  were  limited 
to  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  per  day  for 
their  lOS  mm.  and  155  mm.  gxtns.  Oovem- 
ment  air  strikes  were  curtailed  drastically 
because  of  shtxtage  of  spare  parts  and  avia- 
titm  fuel.  But  the  Infantry  fought  turd. 

ARVN  troops  defending  Xuan  Loc  and 
the  Delta  did  not  nm  when  shells  and  rock- 
ets began  to  hit  their  positions.  T^inglble 
proof  of  the  stubbomess  of  the  Xuan  Loc 
defense  was  exemplified  by  the  burned-out 
hulls  of  T-64  tanks  destroyed  in  the  first 
five  Communist  attacks.  Xuan  Loc,  a  key 
defensive  point  forty  miles  east  of  Saigon, 
was  defended  by  the  18th  infantry  dirision 
and  an  airborne  brigade,  supplied  tii«  last 
two  weeks  by  helicopters.  The  attackers  In- 
cluded the  NVA  7th  and  341st  diyisions. 
Brig.  Gen.  Le  Mlnh  Deo,  Commander  of  the 
ARVN  18th  division,  was  asked  bow  come 
the  South  Vietnamese  fought  back  at  Xuan 
Loc  but  not  m  the  north:  "How  can  I 
speak  for  them?  I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self, and  we  have  fought." 

The  continued  pleas  of  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to  the  Congress 
were  to  no  avaU.  A  group  of  distinguished 
American  acbolare.  Including  some  top  iet- 
nam experts.  Frank  Trager  of  Kew  Tortt  Uni- 
versity. Wesley  Ftobel,  Howard  Pennlman, 
Robert  Scalaplno,  and  Paul  Seabury,  •mong 
others,  pleaded  for  last  minute  asststanoe: 
"The  fate  of  Vietnam  will  be  decided  in 
the  next  several  days  .  .  .  the  tenacious  and 
berolc  reslstanoe  now  being  offered  at  Xuan 
Loc  and  other  p<4nt8  proves  that  the  South 
Vletnameae  army  does  hare  the  desire  to 
remain  free  of  Communist  oontxol.  The  des- 
perate flight  of  over  one  million  refugees 
from  the  ad««ncing  Communist  armies 
demonstrates  this  fact  beyond  any  doubt. 
An  Americans  have  been  deeply  moved  by 
the  plight  of  the  refugees  .  .  .  Humanitarian 
efforts  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  to 
help  the  orphans,  the  homeless,  and  the 
destitute.  But  all  these  humanitarian 
gesttues  will  have  little  meaning  if  the 
Conamunists  take  over  Vietnam.  As  one 
Vlnetnamese  told  the  Washington  Poet,  the 
orphan  airlift  was  'a  nice  humanitarian  ges- 
ture  But  wbait  about  millions  of  orphans- 
to-be  whose  parenu  are  going  to  be  executed 
by  the  Communists?'  The  ultimate  humani- 
tarian act  is  sufficient  U.S.  military  and 
economic  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  so 
that  they  can  maintain  their  freedom." 

The  opportunity  to  send  help  to  the  des- 
perate people  in  Saigon  fighting  for  their 
existence  passed.  The  Congress  seemed  to  be 
Impervious  to  all  calls  for  help.  That  same 
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«Uy.  President  Tbleu,  under  great  pressure 
from  hl8  polltlckl  opponents  and  from  Wash- 
ington, resigned.  He  recounted  the  pledge 
from  President  Nixon  to  help  If  there  was 
another  invasion,  and  the  record  of  sustained 
Soviet  assistance  to  the  invaders.  He  de- 
clared: 'I  accept  all  responslbUlty  for  what 
has  happened  In  South  Vietnam  during  my 
terms  as  President,  whether  good  or  bad.  .  . . 
The  Americans  promised — we  trusted  them. 
But  you  have  not  given  us  the  aid  you  prom- 
ised us •' 

The  last  week  of  freedom  for  South  Viat- 
nam  was  one  of  desperation  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment (led  by  Vice  President  Tran  Van 
Huong),  the  ARVN.  and  the  people.  All  knew 
there  was  no  hope,  yet  many  units  fought 
to  the  end.  President  Ftord  and  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  believed  that  the  $700  million 
in  requested  VS.  military  aid  might  sUbilize 
the  situation  and  give  South  Vietnam  some 
bargaining  power.  But  Congress  would  not 
be  moved.  Referring  to  the  USSR  and  Com- 
munist China,  Ford  told  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors:  "It  appears  that 
they  have  maintained  their  commitment. 
Unfortunately  the  U.S.  did  not  carry  out  its 
commitment."  The  next  day  Kissinger  de- 
clared: "We  shall  not  forget  who  supplied 
the  arms  which  North  Vietnam  used  to  make 
a  mockery  of  its  blguature  oil  the  Paris 
Accords." 

At  the  end  of  April,  when  Tan  Son  Nhut 
airport  was  closed  by  enemy  shelling,  Ameri- 
cans and  some  South  Vietnamese  were  evac- 
uated by  helicopter  to  waiting  carriers  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  Many  South  Vietnamese 
Who  wanted  to  leave  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated. Meantime  the  pathetic  Duong  Van 
Mlnb  was  made  president  so  South  Vietnam 
could  surrender  to  the  invaders.  MUlions  of 
refugees  who  had  first  fled  from  North  Viet- 
nam m  19M,  plus  victims  of  the  1968,  1973, 
and  last  Invasion,  who  kept  fleeing  south, 
were  left  to  their  fate,  except  for  the  rela- 
tively few  who  were  evacuated  or  who  fled  by 
boat.  Peregrine  Worathorne,  columulst  for 
the  London  Sunday  Telegraph,  wrote:  "There 
is  general  concern  at  the  appalling  scale  of 
human  stiffermg  involved.  But  what  Is  siur- 
prlsing,  and  worrisome,  is  the  lack  of  any 
accompanying  sense  of  Indignation  or  moral 
outrage  aimed  at  those  who  are  causing  it; 
the  power-hungry  rulers  of  North  Vietnam, 
ruthlessly  bent  on  conquest  and  domination 
over  the  whole  of  Indochina." 

The  tens  of  thousands  aboard  the  huge 
evacuation  armada,  sailing  away  from  Viet- 
nam have  told  endless  stmies  of  heroism, 
loyalty,  and  love  in  the  last  hours. 

But  for  millions  of  Vietnameee  and  not  a 
few  Americans  tbs  dominant  memory  will  be 
sorrow  and  betrayal  and  guUt. 

There  was  scarcely  an  American  In  the  final 
weeks  who  was  not  forced  to  share  personally 
In  that  Intense  feeling  of  guilt.  It  was  only 
the  Americana  who  could  do  almost  any- 
thing: cash  checks,  cut  through  maddening 
bureaucratic  Impediments  that  had  been 
erected  both  by  Saigon  and  Washington,  and. 
mo«t  of  an.  get  a  few  Vietnamese  to  safety. 
Nonetheless,  cotmtless  Vietnamese,  know- 
ing they  would  remain  despite  all.  worked 
for  their  American  friends  to  the  last.  Some 
who  knew  they  could  not  leave,  however 
much  they  wanted  to,  tried  to  send  out  last 
precious  parts  of  themselves — photographs, 
thfl  ashes  of  ancestors,  keepsakes,  and  chil- 
dren. 

A  few  minutes  before  one  of  the  last  groups 
of  distraught  Americana  rushed  from  their 
ravaged  offices  and  hotel  rooms  to  look  for 
a  bus  to  the  airport,  a  Vietnamese  friend  ar- 
rived to  say  farewell.  Some  of  the  Americans 
were  In  tears,  and  the  Vietnamese,  seeking 
to  comfort  them,  patted  their  shoulders  and 
tried  hard  to  reassure  them: 

"You  may  hear  after  you  leave  that  some 
here  have  died,  perhaps  even  at  their  own 
hand.  Tou  must  not  spend  the  rest  of  your 
lives  with  the  gtillt.  It  Is  Just  a  part  of  Vlet- 
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nam's  black  fate.  In  which 
became  ensnared  for  a  time 
less  and  guiltless." 

South  Vietnam  was  Just 
by  the  end  of  1974.  The 
covering  from  war  and  the 
good.  There  was  the  prospe(  t 
the  economy  by  the  dlscoverj 
There  was  real  hope  for  the 
Communist  world  did  not  w_. 
nam  to  live;  and  the  American 
not  care.  It  was  still 
on  April  29  when  the  •Optioi 
was  ordered  by  President  I 
overtook  a   Coiigre.'^s  which 
move  for  four  months.  Righ 
bade,  72  congressmen  refuse  1 
resolution  condemning  Hano 
Peter  Kahn,   Pulitzer   Friz 
respondent  for  the  Wall  Street 
«in  'Obituary  for  South   Vi« 
May  2  issue  of  that  newspaper 
South  Vietnam  "did  manage 
26  years  "and  not  always  wifh 
of   American    help."   Few 
can  think  of  would  have 
He  asked:  "Was  Mr.  Thieu 
a  leader  than  scores  of  other 
who  rule  semideveloped 
world?  I  think  not.  He  was.  by 
a  Vietnamese  patriot.  And, 
hard   on   failed   South 
perhaps  one  ought  to  stop  to 
of  truly  popular  and 
anywhere  in  the  non  _ 
only  because  the  South 
ment  was  never  very  efficient, 
unlike  North  Vietnam,  never 
totaUtarian  state.  There  wer 
tions  on  the  power  of  the 
was  fairly  widespread  ci 
ment  policies,  there  was  a  ,_ 
of  Individual  opinion  and   _.. 
asks:    "Might    South    Vietna  a 
better  had  it  been  more 
rigid  and  ruthless?" 

As  to  the  social  structure: 
panties  in  Vietnam  actually 
ing  than  those  In  a  score  of 
allied  states  from  the  I 
The  South  Vietnamese 
war  was  not  being  fought  in 
paddy,  was  a  prosperous 
standards  .  .  .  there  were 
small  farmers  who  owned 
and  made  a  fair  living  from  . 
South  Vietnamese  peasant.  In 
»  downtrodden  serf   waiting 
from  some  slave  master." 

As  to  the  ARVN:   "It  was 
stood  and  fought  with  grea 
competence  on  a  few  occasioi  s 
ber,  like  the  siege  of  An  Loc 
fought  well  at  a  score  of  place 
w©  have  forgotten.  And  It 

well  in  a  thousand  little „_ 

a  thousand  little  mud-walled  _ 
names  no  American  ever  knew 
army  that  for  years  watched 
try  to  combat  Communists  > 
der  of  modern  weaponry  and 
too  suddenly,  was  left  to  fac< 
nists  with  American-style 
out  any  American-style  rcL 
an  army  that  for  years  was 
every  inch  of  Vietnamese 
tried,   with  greater  or  lesser 
Just   that.  .  .  .  Several 
of   these  soldiers  died.   More 
million   were   wounded.   And 

weeks  of  war,  when  every 

goii  knew  the  war  was  lost, 
soldiers  continued  to  fight 
Xuan  Loo  and  thereby  bough! 
for  the  Americans  and  their  cl 
ese  to  escape  with  their  lives, 
better  army  than  it  appeared 
end." 

Nor  was  it  "unreasonable  for 
ese  to  sometimes  shrug  oft  . ._ 
their  own  failures,  to  blame  thi 
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problems,  and,  toward  the  end. 
lost  heart  for  the  war  and  lc_, 
Vietnam,  to  be  bitter  at  Amerlc  k 
cans."  Kahn  concluded:   ".  .  . 
side  is  not  necessarily  the  better 
becomes  a  question  of  values  ai 
may  respect  Communist  strengi  h 
ina  I  cannot  accept  that  the 
munist  society  of  North  Vletnim 
than  the  very  Imperfect  Soutt 
society  that  I  knew." 

We   lorced   South   Vietnam 
very  imperfect  agreement  of 
promising  to  help  as  in  1972  shofild 
nmnists  again  Invade.  The 
ir.\ade  again,  convinced  that  _ 
block  effective  defensive  action 
nlsts  knew  more  about  our 
the  President  of  the  United 
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Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President 
of   course,   serious   differen^s 
Vietnam  and  Korea.  The 
communism   among 
Thieu  government  was 
riding  in  Vietnam  as  it  is 
There  are  political  faction 
Korea,  but  all  factions  agree 
po-sition  to  government  by 
or  domination  by  the  North 
.spected    coliunnists   Evans 
have  been  reporting  in  the 

Post  on  a  recent  visit  to 

where  they  report  the  natun 
position  to  the  Park  govci 
the  degree  of  unity  on  the 
position  to  communism, 
for  June  19  begins  with 

The  most  important  political 
in  this  potential  battleground 
ing  war  is  a  deepening  feeling 
Park  Chung  Hee's  political 
much   as  they  deplore  his 
measures,  the  anti-Park  ca 
lean  liberals  poses  a  worse 
Korea. 
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Mr.    President,    those 
words.  It  is  my  hope  that  . 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  toda(r 
long  way  toward  countering  , 
Park  campaign  by  America  i 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Presiden 
downfall  of  the  Park  „_ 
were  to  be  followed  by  an  invasion 

North,  or  a  spurious    

cited  by  northern  agitators  . 
by  the  Communists,  would 
mitigated  distaster  to  American 
policy.  And  there  should  be 
about  the  intentions  of  the 
of  North  Korea.  A  recent  article 
New  York  Times  described 
ing  activity,  and  the  uses  to 
tunnels  are  directed.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Times  _. 
this  point  In  the  Record, 
Evans   and   Novak   column 
earlier. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
War  Scare  Eases  in  Seoul,  But  doru  Koreas 
Remain  in  a  High  State  or  Military  Alert 
(By  Richard  Halloran 

Seoul,   South   Korea.   June   ' 
'  scare  that  swept  through  this  ci 
fall  of  Indochina  seems  to  have 

But  that  only   means   a  ret^n 
normal  state  of  tension  between 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea, 
for   belligerent  accusations, 
dents,  subversion  and  even  opei 
still  exist. 

Informed  American  military  4fficers  here 
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said,  however,  that  no  major  redeployment 
of  North  Korean  or  South  Korean  forces  had 
taken  place  durmg  the  last  two  months  de- 
spite widespread  speculation  that  this  di- 
vided peninsula  might  be  the  next  scene  of 
conflict  in  Asia.  They  pointed  out  that  both 
sides  were  already  in  a  high  state  of  alert. 

The  Americ&n  mUitary  sources  said  that  a 
new  North  Korean  armored  division  had  been 
detected  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone  but 
said  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
ail  additional  unit  or  one  reorganized  from 
existing  smaller  units. 

threat  to  islands  seen 

The  military  officers,  in  positions  to  receive 
the  latest  and  most  detailed  intelligence  re- 
ports, further  said  that  no  massing  of  North 
Korean  units  for  an  attack  on  Seoul,  only  30 
miles  from  the  demilitarized  zone,  had  been 
detected. 

It  would  take  several  days  to  deploy  buch 
units  m  positions  to  strike,  they  said,  and 
they  were  certain  that  movements  could  be 
spotted  in  time  to  warn  South  Korean  and 
American  forces. 

Similarly,  the  officers  said  that  North 
Korean  naval  forces  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
peninsula  had  long  been  in  position  to  attack 
five  groups  of  small  islands  held  by  the  South 
Koreans,  and  were  not  recent  arrivals  in 
the  area. 

Those  western  Islands,  which  appear  to  be 
highly  vulnerable,  are  a  source  of  consider- 
able concern  here  since  tliey  appear  likely 
targets  for  a  North  Korean  test  of  American 
and  South  Korean  will. 

South  Korean  officials  maintain  that  the 
Islands  would  be  defended  to  the  last  man 
should  the  North  Koreans  attack.  But  Amer- 
ican officers  said  that  the  decision  would  hav« 
to  be  made  Jointly  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  Seoul  and  Washington,  since  the  Islands 
are  officially  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  headed  by  an  American 
general. 

In  addition,  the  North  Koreans  are  report- 
edly continuing  to  dig  tunnels  under  the  de- 
militarized zone  even  though  two  have  been 
discovered.  Ten  to  12  more  are  suspected  be- 
cause of  sounds  heard  through  sensors  and 
Information  given  by  Northern  defector?. 

SHAFTS   LACK    VENTILATION 

Everyone  here  has  his  own  theories  about 
why  the  North  Koreans  started  digging  the 
tunnels.  American  military  officers  have  dis- 
counted South  Korean  contentions  that 
whole  divisions  could  be  moved  through  one 
tunnel  in  an  hour. 

Rather,  they  said  that  units  of  up  to  400 
or  600  men  could  be  run  through  one  tunnel 
in  a  short  time — If  a  way  were  fottnd  to  get 
air  down  to  them.  There  are  no  ventilators 
in  the  tunnels,  and  several  South  Korean 
soldiers  explormg  those  that  have  been  dls- 
covMed  have  died  from  lack  of  oxygen. 

Thus,  the  tunnels  appear  to  be  routes  for 
small  bands  of  guerrillas,  saboteurs.  North 
Koreans  in  South  Korean  uniforms  Infil- 
trated to  create  confusion,  or  similar  units 
intended  to  attack  the  South  Korean  front 
lines  from  the  rear. 

The  American  military  sources,  in  assess- 
ing the  comparative  strength  of  the  North 
Korean  and  South  Korean  armed  forces,  con- 
tended that  they  were  about  even  on  the 
ground.  The  North  Koreans  have  an  advan- 
tage in  armor  and  artUlery,  the  South 
Koreans  in  manpower  and  in  military  ex- 
perience they  gained  in  Vietnam. 

The  authoritative  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  In  London,  in  Its  most 
recent  estimate,  said  that  North  Korea's  total 
mUltary  manpower  was  470,000,  with  408,- 
000  of  this  hi  the  army.  South  Korea  has  a 
total  of  633,500,  with  660,000  in  the  army  and 
39,600  marines. 


NORTH  HAS  MORE  SHIPS 

The  North  Koreans  were  reported  to  have 
about  1,180  tanks  and  6,300  artillery  pieces 
and  m(»l>ar8,  plus  missiles  that  can  reach 
Seoul.  The  South  Koreans  have  about  7S0 
tanks  and  1,000  artillery  pieces,  plus  Honest 
John  surface -to-smf ace  mlssUes  and  Hawk 
and   Nike-Hercules   surface-to-air    missiles. 

At  sea,  the  North  Koreans  have  a  slight 
edge  in  number  of  ships  but  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because  their  geographic  posi- 
tion requires  them  to  have  two  tleets,  one  for 
each  coast.  Naval  manpower  is  about  the 
same.  17,000  (or  the  Nortii  and  18,900  for  the 
South. 

The  North's  m.iin  advantage  is  in  the  air. 

The  Communists  have  about  600  combat 
plane-s.  including  130  Russian-built  MIG-21 
Jet  fighters.  The  South  Koreans  have  about 
200  combat  planes  including  110  F-86's  dat- 
uig  from  the  Korean  war  of  the  nearly 
uinecoen-flfties  and  18  F-4  Phantom  Jets. 

Tlie  United  States  has  been  modernizing 
the  Sotith  Korean  forces  in  A  $1 .5-biUlon  pro- 
gram agreed  on  in  exchange  for  the  dispatch 
of  South  Korean  forces  to  Vietnam  during 
the  lighting  there.  But  the  program  is  behind 
.schedule  because  Congress  has  not  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds. 

Besides  the  South  Korean  forces,  there  are 
about  41,000  American  troops  here  with  an 
incalculable  advantage — nuclear  weapons. 
The  great  unknown  is  whether  these  would 
be  used  and  under  what  circumstances. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  over  the 
.strength  of  American  forces  here  but  Army 
officers  said  that  recent  mcreases  did  not 
reflect  a  sudden  Uicrease  in  strength  to  meet 
or  deter  an  expected  attack.  Similarly,  they 
said  that  |n  anticipated  reduction  In  com- 
ing months  did  not  mean  a  withdrawal. 

LEVEL  EXPECTED  TO  DROP 

Tlie  nUlltary  services  are  axithorlzed 
42.000  men  here  and  had  about  38,000  until 
last  whiter.  Then  the  level  went  up  as  the 
Army  sent  in  new  men  but  did  not  send  other 
meti  home  for  lack  of  funds.  In  addition, 
the  Army  recruited  more  men  than  expected 
because  of  unemployment  at  home.  During 
level  is  expected  to  drop  agahi  as  men  are 
returned  to  the  United  States  In  normal 
rotation. 

The  American  forces  are  strung  out  the 
length  of  South  Korea  from  a  500-yard-wlde 
strip  along  the  demilitarized  zone  where 
two  outposts  are  maintained.  Behind  these 
posts,  but  in  front  of  Seoul,  the  sprawlhig 
capital.  Is  the  Second  Infantry  Division. 

In  this  city  Itself  are  headquarters  units 
for  the  Eighth  Army  and  United  States  Forces 
Korea.  Farther  back  Is  Osan  Air  Force  Base 
and,  farther  south,  the  logistics  headquar- 
ters at  'i'aegu  and  the  main  ports  at  Pusan. 

A  succession  of  senior  officers  here  have  said 
.  that  there  was  no  military  reason  for  Amer- 
icans to  be  In  Korea,  save  for  air  power  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 

Instead,  the  American  soldiers  are.  In  ef- 
fect, hostages — a  tripwire  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  would  be  involved  in  hostUities 
here  from  the  start.  American  officials  Jus- 
tify that  as  a  deterrent  against  a  North 
Korean  attack,  and  call  it  an  Instirance  pol- 
icy rather  than  a  risk. 

MUitary  officers  also  said  that  they  were 
here  to  protect  certain  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, meaning  nuclear  arms  that  are  an  open 
secret  neither  confirmed  nor  denied,  in  the 
official  formula,  by  American  officials. 

The  American  forces  are  here  under  the 
1954  mutual  defense  treaty  that  Is  the  basic 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  South 
Korea.  The  treaty,  however,  seems  consid- 
erably less  firm  than  much  of  the  political 
rhetoric  today  makes  It  appear. 

For  one  thing,  the  umted  States  is  obliged 
to  aid  Korea  only  in  the  event  of  "external 
armed  attack."  The  Senate,  in  consenting  to 
the  treaty,  specifically  laid  on  the  condition, 
accepted  by  the  Koreans,  that  neither  party 


was  obligated  to  aid  the  other  "except  In 
case  of  an  external  armed  attack."  That 
would  appear  to  rule  out  helping  to  put 
down  an  insurgency  or  a  guerrilla  war  like 
that  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  treaty  declares  that  each  na- 
tion "would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses." That  Ls  generally  hiterpreted  to  mean 
that  Congressional  approval  is  required  to 
declare  war. 

But  the  phywical  presence  of  American 
forces  here  may  present  Congress  and  the 
President  with  a  political  dUemma  in  the 
event  of  a  North  Korean  attack.  The  ques- 
tion they  wlU  face  then  Is  whether  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  another  land  war 
In  Asia,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  popular 
among  the  American  people,  or  to  withdra\v 
under  fire,  risking  severe  damage  to  Ameri- 
can ci-edibllity  in  Japan  and  Western  Europe. 

Korea:   Politics  and  Sitrvival 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak ) 

Seoul. — ^The  most  important  political  de- 
velopment in  this  potential  battleground  lor 
a  sliootlng  war  Is  a  deepening  feeling  by 
President  Park  Chunii  Hee's  political  oppo- 
nents that,  much  as  they  deplore  his  harsh 
security  measures,  the  anti-Park  campalga  by 
American  liberals  poses  a  worse  danger  to 
South  Korea. 

That  feeling  stems  from  widespread  ac- 
ceptance here  of  this  axiom:  internal  dis- 
unity might  Induce  North  Korean  dictator 
Kim  II  Simg  to  attack  or  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  remove  American  forces.  If  there  was  not 
a  threat  from  the  North,  one  highly  placed 
oppoiiitlon  leader  told  us,  "we  would  be  in 
the  streets  denouncing  Park.  But  now  wo 
mttbt  be  quiet."  He  and  his  colleagues  ac- 
cordingly look  with  ai^rehension  at  Ameri- 
can congressmen,  clergymen,  civU  libertari- 
ans and  liberals  for  fear  they  will  send  the 
wrong  message  to  Pyongyang  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Tlie  right  message  Is  that  united  opposi- 
tion to  commtmism  takes  precedence  over 
Internal  politics  with  a  totality  never  ap- 
proached in  South  Vietnam.  Furthermore, 
one  reason  for  restraint  by  Park's  political 
foes  is' that  his  security  measures,  while  prob- 
ably excessive,  fall  short  of  thorough  repres- 
sion. Less  than  democracy  today.  South  Korea 
is  not  a  true  police  state  either.  Thus,  it 
would  be  tragic  irony  If  concern  over  Korean 
human  rights  triggered  a  war  with  ominous 
world  implications. 

Central  to  politics  here  is  a  consclotis  de- 
cision by  Oen.  Park  after  coming  to  power  14 
years  ago.  Heeding  the  teachings  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  Park  courted  the  countryside  by 
channeling  a  disproportionately  high  share 
of  Korea's  runaway  prosperity  (17  per  cent 
annual  growth  before  the  world  oU  crisis)  to 
rural  areas.  The  results:  a  countryside  that 
not  only  deUvers  huge  election  majorities 
for  Park  and  strongly  supports  him  today  but 
is  immune  to  guerrilla  warfare.  Communist 
agents  slipping  down  from  the  North  are  im- 
mediattiy  reported  to  the  police. 

The  antithesis  Is  the  anti-Park  urban  mid- 
dle class  of  Seotil.  particularly  Intellectuals 
and  students  who  are  Park's  loudest  critics 
and  the  target  of  his  security  decrees.  But  the 
students  lack  broad  support.  Leaders  of  the 
opposition  New  Democratic  Party  (NDP). 
generally  deploring  Park's  suppression  of  dis- 
sent in  his  May  13  decree,  say  privately  his 
ban  on  student  demonstrations  Is  probably 
necessary  whUe  the  northern  threat  con- 
tinues. 

ActuaUy,  the  May  13  decree  has  resulted  In 
only  two  arrests,  both  nonpolltical,  a  fact  de- 
rived from  opposition  and  diplomatic 
sources — one  arrest  for  forged  travel  docu- 
ments, the  other  for  currency  manipulation. 
A  demonstration  at  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity was  halted  and  the  students  expeUed,  but 
nobody  was  In^rlsonsd. 

The  decree  has  ended  all  public  criticism 
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but  not  all  political  disccurse,  u  witness 
what  happened  here  alter  a  U.S.  Senate  sub- 
conurjttee  revealed  a  clandestine  94  million 
contribution  by  Gulf  OU  to  Park's  ruling 
Demoncratlc  Republican  Party  In  1971. 

Although  not  a  word  appeared  In  the 
-iiacltled  Seoul  preis,  news  spread  through 
ihe  City's  political  grapevine.  Accordingly. 
Oh  Le  Sung,  a  tough  young  NDP  leader,  rose 
lu  the  national  assembly  uiider  protection  oT 
parliamentary  immunity  to  a.-,lc  the  Prime 
Mliil&ter  a  pointed  quc^wou  aljout  GuIXs 
payment. 

EiH  oiitiide  ilje  aiscnibly  where  he  iias  no 
immunity,  we  hcaid  Aisemblynjaii  Oil  roast 
Park  in  front  of  pro-Park  assembly  meaibers 
A  private  ciiizea  tay:>ig  the  same  thiusniigh-v. 
promptly  hrve  been  visitfd  by  the  Kcreau 
Cenlral-Intelliscnce  Agency,  the  nation's  sc- 
rret  police  force.  But  the  existence  of  eveu 
limited  criUctsm  Uidicatcs  less  than  totul  rc- 
prftsslon. 

Security  restrlcUona  are  challenged  with 
Park's  government.  Foreign  Minister  Kim 
Dong  Jo.  a  diplomat  (former  ambas.sador  to 
Tokyo  and  Washington)  m  a  govennnent  of 
gener*ls.  la  qnletly  attempting  some  relaxa- 
tlon  of  controls.  There  Is  no  secret  that  he 
l3  supported,  discreetly,  by  the  U.S.  embassy. 
But  Park,  as  we  reported  after  our  inter- 
view with  him.  Is  not  budging.  Ha  tells  aides 
ne  is  determined  to  control  the  students  and 
not  permit  them  to  become  a  disruptive  po- 
litical toTw,  as  in  Thailand.  Noting  lack  of 
American  response  when  he  released  200  po- 
litical prisoners  in  Febroarv,  the  President 
privately  suggests  he  would  not  get  much 
credit  from  critics  m  Washington  for  pnv- 
thing  he  did. 

What  worries  both  friends  and  foes  of 
Park  is  this  question:  Will  he  step  down  In 
1978  wlRn  his  term  ends?  In  one  recent  pri- 
vate conversation,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
retire  before  he  died  and  added  poignantly 
that  his  wife,  assas-slnatcd  last  year,  would 
be  alive  today  U  he  had  done  so  earlier  If 
Parks  stays  on,  he  might  stare  losing  sup- 
port rapidly— including  businessmen,  in- 
creasingly Imporiaut  In  ihts  now  Indu'^trlal- 
:zed  .society. 

Although  P-ark's  future  may  dtcide  the  fate 
of  Korean  democracy  tomorrow,  the  watch- 
word here  today  is  n.itlonal  survival.  That 
Koreans  regard  becoming  another  domhio  a 
far  worse  calamity  than  Infringement  of  civil 
liberties  Is  a  fact  to  be  pondered  by  American 
congressmen  who  suggest  the  U.S.  abandon 
Korea  as  it  did  Vietnam  because  Park  Chung 
lice  is  insufficiently  democratic. 
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Mr.  OARN.  To  sum  up.  Mr.  President 
we  often  discuss  the  areas  of  conflict 
between  our  system  of  government  and 
the  Communist  system^'  in  terms  of 
sports,  with  nicely  chosen  sides,  and 
rules  to  be  observed  on  all  sides.  We  speak 
In  terms  of  counters,  and  scores,  and  vic- 
tories and  losses.  In  all  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  accurately  reflecting  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  contest  going  on. 
but  we  i-un  a  risk  of  minitni^ine  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  confflct  The  ti'uth  Is  that 
the  conflict  is  a  mortal  one.  with  almost 
mflnlte  stakes  on  each  side.  It  Is  a  con- 
flict In  which  the  force  of  arms  Is  only 
one  technique,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
important  one,  employed.  For  my  part 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support  the' 
present  Goveinmeut  in  South  Korea 
without  excusing  Its  faults.  We  cannot 
hope  to  see  m  other  nations  the  blessings 
that  have  come  from  200  years  of  gov- 
ernment restricted  by  law.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  allies  which  provide 
some  degiee  of  hidlvldual  freedom  and 
inlUative  to  thel^.citiaens.  and  who  are 
not  characterized  by  the  expansionist 


SOFTH  KOREj  l 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presii  eiit,  it  is,  iu- 
terestins  to  note  that  one  of  the  most 
common  complaints  about  )ur  Govern- 
ment is  that  it  is  unrespon  ive.  That  is 
first  a  rather  vague  remark. :  Jut  you  hear 
it  so  often  it  is  worth  exaii  lining.  Con- 
gress pai'ticularly  gets  low  marks  with 
the  citizens  pf  the  United  St  ites.  That  in 
itself  is  surprising.  Judges  c  ;i  the  bench 
and  entrenclied  executive  bureaucrats 
Ixave  le.ss  reason  for  immedi  ite  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  citizens  than  do  tl  ose  who  are 
daily  involved  in  respond!  ic  to  their 
constituents. 

Maybe  we  do  not  really  di  >  our  home- 
v.'ork— and  I  stress  tlie  honu  part  of  the 
word.  After  all  the  Wasliing  on  Post  will 
tell  uo  Jane  Fonda's  side  of  a  ly  story,  but 
not  what  hundreds  or  thousi  uds  of  your 
constituents  or  mine  wlio  eit  jress  them- 
selves along  more  conventi(  nal  lines. 

It  should  not  come  as  a  sli  ock  to  Con- 
gress that  a  Harris  Survey,  ti  ken  in  May 
after  the  fall  of  Vietnam  an  i  Cambodia 
and  after  the  Mayaguez  incic  ent,  showed 
that,  43  percent  of  Uie  Ame:  lean  people 
favor  asins  U.S.  troop.s,  air  power,  and 
naval  power  to  defend  Sou  [r  Korea  m 
the  event  of  an  invasion  bj  the  North 
Opposed  were  37  percent.  But  should  that 
invasion  occur.  I  can  well  li  lagine  that 
the  response  of  mucli  of  the  )ress  and  of 
the  Congress  would  be  to  thi  effect  that 
we  should  depart  immediate:  /  and  leave 
the  Koreans  to  decide  theh  jwn  future. 
It  would  ba  considered  unfal  r,  doubtless 
to  suggest  that  their  future  v  ould  be  de- 
termined by  Communist  Chi  lese.  Aban- 
donment of  Korea  would  no  ;  constitute 
a  provision  of  choice  for  the  1  :oi'ean  peo- 
ple. It  would  only  preclude  a  ly  possibil- 
ity of  choice. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  Uve  up 
to  her  Korean  commitment,  and  if  this 
failure  is  in  the  name  of  pei  ce,  the  re- 
sults may  prove  ironic.  Peai  e  achieved 
by  running   away   could   pr  smote  still 
graver   problems   for   the   f  iture.   The 
United  States  must  learn  whj  t  the  Com- 
munists know  so  well.  Nothii  ig  exists  in 
\a  vacuum.  For  every  act  thei  e  is  a  con- 
|equence.  It  became  fashlona  ale  to  scofT 
^t  the  domino  theory— after  Irst  Inflat- 
mg  it  out  of  all  recognition.  N  )w  that  the 
dominoes  arc  down.  Uie  phr  ise  is  con- 
veniently being  phased  out. 

It  is  not  exactly  coincide]  ital  to  the 
fall  of  South  East  Asia  that  '  re  are  fac- 
ing renewed  threats  in  Kon  a  today.  I 
point  this  out  not  to  play  the  impleasant 
game  of  "I  told  you  so,"  but   ti  the  hope 
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additioi  ;ally 
by  h(  r  1 
defau  its 
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V  marks  our    that  we  can  look  somewhat 
tically  at  the  future. 

It  Is  Important  to  determli^ 
lons-range  significance  of 
rea,  tlie  ancient  land  brldde 
Japan  and  Asia  mainland  is 
words  of  one  official,  cockec". 
at  the  head  of  Japan.  The 
Stalinist   Communist   Govei^ 
that  of  President  Kim  backed 
bination  of  Communist  and  _ 
munist.s  would  require  careful 

First,  we  must  ask  how 
vasion  of  Korea.  We  should 
press   reports   of  increased 
what  the  Comnnmists  logi 
conclude  from  recent  events. 
President  Kim  of  the  North 
to  conclude?  First  and  most 
the  United  States  does  not 
friends.  Second— and 
ic — she  does  not  abide  by 
Third,  that  when  she  de-„ 
obligation,  she  is  not  on  the 
gresiion.  like  the  Soviets,  but 
mature  acceptance  of  defeat 
avoid  conflict.  At  this  point 
.should  consider  the  remark  ol 
•  P.evolutionpries  never  take 
view  of  war." 

Some  are  encouraged  by  th< 
North  Korea  shares  borders 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

this  could  serve  as  an 

in  their  mutual  strife  but  Pres 
would  probably  be  justified  ir 
ing   that   however   reluctant 
powers  might  be  at  assisting 
invaiiion  of  the  South  that 
in  the  end  have  no  other 
might  draw,  from  his  own  .... 
an  even  more  hopeful  coriclu 
would  be  a  result  of  analysis 
given  North  Vietnam  by  the 
powei-s.  Their  disagreement 
erally  productive   of  Commuili 
far  from  providing  self- 
ences.  Tliey  were  competitive 
efforis  to  assist  the  local 

South  East  Asia.  The ^_. 

tlnues  today  as  Moscow  makes 
comparisons  between  the  __ 
Chinese  effort  to  change  life  in 
and  its  own  more  efficient  and 
vocative    approach    in     .. 
United  States  should  learn 
agreements  between  Communists 
militate  in  our  behalf. 

The  next  point  to  examine  is 
]x>ssible  effects  of  Istrfation 
upon  Japan.  In  the  short  run 
tend  to  be  as  accommodating 
to  the  Communists.  This  coujd 
redound  to  the  benefit  of 
States.    Japan,    as    the    thin 
economy  of  the  world,  absorbs 
of  American  agricultural 
exports  more  to  the  United  . 
to  any  other  country.  Whv,  . 
dent,  is  it  necessary  to  wait  for  .. 
of  this  to  happen  before  we  car 
it?  Thfi  United  States  has  not 
strategic  sense,  she  credits  no 
it  either— even  when  that 
laid  before  her. 

Why  Is  It  so  hard  and  getting 
for  Americans  to  examine 
bilities  and  come  up  with  , 
do  not  have  to  talk  militaries, 
I J  obscure  to  a.-^k  why  the  United 
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does  not  examine  the  options  and  estab- 
lish priorities  but  the  long-range  solu- 
tion for  Japan  in  view  of  the  United 
States  neglect  is  to  build  her  own  nu- 
clear arsenal.  While  it  Is  true  her  Con- 
ititution  now  prevents  rearmament,  that 
problem  could  be  rectified.  While  the 
United  States  speaks  grandly  of  the  evils 
of  nuclear  proliferation,  we  at  the  same 
time  seem  to  do  our  best  to  achieve  it. 

We  speak  of  not  expending  lives  for 
foreign  countries,  but  we  will  not  help 
those  coimtries  help  themselves.  We  com- 
plain about  the  cost  of  living  up  to  our 
international  obUgation.s,  but  fail  to  rec-« 
ognize  that  strong  allies  aie  the  cheapest 
resource  available.  We  talk  of  achieving 
world  peace,  but  by  a  series  of  backward 
steps  encourage  our  antagonists  to  test 
our  commitments  to  it  by  a  seiies  of 
limited  wars. 

We  must  be  sure  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
logical  trap  the  United  States  has  fallen 
into  before.  We  begin  by  proclaiming  om* 
adherence  to  detente.  We  insist  this  in- 
volves some  nebulous  foi-m  of  good  will 
shared  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  then  assists  our  enemies  in  a  way 
clearly  articulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  not  in  the  spirit  of  detente.  Spe- 
cifically, it  may  "exacerbate  confronta- 
tion" and  "threaten  civilized  Ufe."  At  this 
point  the  U.S.  Uberals  always  cite  the 
reason  for  our  country's  nonresponse  as 
the  preservation  of  detente.  Detente  is 
therefore  the  end  for  which  the  Soviets 
strive  and  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  accommodates  them. 

In  the  long  rim  this  can  lead  by  a  series 
of  surgical  excisions  to  isolation.  Now 
isolation  may  be  a  position  the  United 
States  wishes  to  take.  Look  at  what  our 
raw  materials  situation  is — ^How  can  we 
replace  our  import  and  export  trade. 
what  will  we  do  for  energy  and  a  host  of 
other  problems  that  would  follow  upon 
the  isolationist  posture? 

It  would  also  be  useful  if  the  United 
States  were  to  plan  within  the  announced 
context  of  the  struggle  as  defined  by 
official  Soviet  spokesmen.  It  might  be  as 
well  to  analyze  and  put  in  context  such 
remarks  as: 

Today  the  content  of  the  alliance  between 
world  socialism  and  the  national  liberation 
movement  and  the  content  of  the  entire 
world  revolutionary  process  consist  In  the 
Joint  offensive  against  Imperialism  and  capi- 
talism as  a  system  of  social  relations,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  victory  of  socialism. 

Another  idea  to  explore  before  deter- 
mining any  national  poUcy  is  that  there 
IS  a  sense  in  which  any  geographical  en- 
tity is  equal  to  any  other.  The  basis  for 
tlus  equivalent  would  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  we  are  defending  a  philos- 
ophy embodied  hi  a  free  way  of  life,  or 
simply  a  series  of  Islands  and  penin- 
sulas which  happen  to  have  some  tradi- 
tional status  as  aUIes.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  Americans  represented  in  the 
Harris  poll  have  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  an- 
swers the  Congress  would  give  to  these 
questions.  I  hate  to  thhik.  I  can  guess 
What  the  majority  of  the  eastern  press 
would  say.  But  I  think  perhaps  the  Ckm- 
pess  and  press  might  do  better  to  listen 
to  Uie  people  than  to  lecture  them. 

^ere  are  several  thtaigs  we  can  do  now 
to  remember  this  sad  anniveraary  In  a 


manner  consonant  with  U.S.  history.  We 
can  live  up  to  our  commitments  to  Korea 
tmder  the  5-year  plan. 

We  can  also  make  it  quite  clear  to 
the  Communists  that  the  Mayaguez  In- 
cident was  not  a  freak.  Small  targets 
serve  Communist  purposes  in  that  they 
are  useful  in  perpetuating  "limited  wars." 
They  have  a  disproportionate  value.  But 
the  value  does  not  have  to  be  all  on  the 
other  side  as  we  compare,  for  example 
the  Mayaguez  and  Pueblo  incidents. 

On  the  military  side  we  must  not  with- 
draw or  give  the  appearance  of  with- 
drawing any  support  of  South  Korea.  To 
do  so  could  be  to  give  the  signal  to  the 
North  to  invade. 

With  respect  to  the  Communist  prop- 
si  y;aiida  let  us  continue  to  .speak  candidly 
and  honestly.  Let  us  discuss  how  the 
North  furthers  detente  by  building  under 
the  demilitarized  zone.  How  is  peace- 
ful coexistence  furthered  by  arrange- 
ments to  place  armed  infantry  troops 
behind  southern  lines?  Why  does  a  na- 
tion with  no  subversive  intent  find  it  nec- 
es.sary  to  provide  a  means  of  entry  for 
infiltration  agents  during  peacetime? 
Let  us  be  sure  we  keep  tlie  argument 
where  it  belongs  in  other  spheres  as  well. 
Before  I  hear  any  explanation  of  South 
Korea's  partial  restrictions  of  civil  lib- 
erties I  want  to  know  why  there  is  a  to- 
tal restriction  in  the  North  and  when 
it  will  end.  The  South  can  be  discussed 
only  when  the  North  catehes  up. 


THE  REPUBLIC   OF  KOREA 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Korean  peninsula  has  been  the  scene  of 
major  clashes  between  the  major  pow- 
ers of  the  world  on  three  occstslons  during 
this  century  because  of  Its  contiguous 
borders  with  both  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Unkage  to  the  security  of 
Japan.  The  best  way  to  prevent  another 
clash  between  the  major  powers  Is  to 
maintain  the  miUtery  balance  between 
the  two  Koreas  so  that  neither  side  has 
an  Incentive  to  initiate  a  new  conflict,  a 
conflict  that  could  involve  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  are  in  danger  of  falling  Into  the 
same  syndrome  which  was  directiy  re- 
sponsible for  the  catastrophe  in  Vietnam. 
While  we  pay  Kp  service  to  fulfilling  a 
"commitment*  as  in  the  case  of  the  1973 
Paris  Accords  on  Indochina,  and  in  the 
case  of  Korea,  to  our  commitment  to 
modernize  the  South  Korean  Army  and 
Air  Force,  but  In  practice  we  do  not  live 
up  to  it  by  faiUng  to  provide  the  military 
assistance  In  the  form  of  vitally  needed 
military  hardware. 

The  Soviet  and  Climese  alhes  of  North 
Korea  have  not  been  similarly  reluctant 
to  supply  needed  hardware  for  their  ally. 
While  the  United  States  has  fallen  $474.5 
miUion  short  of  its  undertakings  to  make 
miUtary  equipment  transfers  and  sales 
to  modernize  the  Korean  Armed  Forces, 
the  North  Koreans  have  received  suffi- 
cient aircraft  to  provide  them  with  a  3- 
to-1  superiority  in  combat  aircraft,  and 
a  signiflcant  advantage  In  armor,  espe- 
cially tanks. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  South  Ko- 
rean Armed  Forees  Is  exacerbated  by  the 
terrain  of  the  Korean  Penlnsida.  A  ridge 


of  mountains  nms  down  the  Korean 
Peninsula  from  noi-th  to  south  inhibit- 
ing cross-country  movement  by  Korean 
troops  in  an  east-west  direction.  The 
United  States  has  not  supplied  the  Ko- 
reans with  adequate  mobility  equipment 
to  pei-mit  the  rapid  redeployment  of 
troops  in  Korea  from  one  side  of  the 
coimtiT  to  the  other.  Thus,  although 
there  is  a  nominal  advantage  to  South 
Korea  in  terms  of  manpower,  this  ad- 
vantage is  dissipated  due  to  the  problems 
of  moving  troops.  The  manpower  advan- 
tage attributed  to  the  South  Korean 
Ai-med  Forces  disappears  entirely  when 
one  counts  the  paramilitary  civilian  or- 
ganizations in  North  Korea  which  per- 
form most  of  the  .support  functions  nor- 
mally performed  by  military  personnel 
in  South  Korea. 

Too  often  the  strategic  significance  of 
ihLs  peninsula  is  not  well  understood, 
which  at  least  partially  explains  the  will- 
ingness in  some  quarters  to  ignore  events 
in  the  region.  The  common  border  of 
Korea  Avith  both  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  the  area  a  focus  of  big 
power  rivah'y  for  many  years.  Moreover. 
Japan  has  always  considered  it  vital  to 
her  security  interests  to  have  a  nonhos- 
tile  nation  occupying  the  south  portion 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula  nearest  to  the 
Japanese  mainland.  Following  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese War  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  Japan  occupied  Korea  and 
continued  to  do  so  imtil  she  was  expelled 
by  American  and  Soviet  forces  In  1945. 
Since  that  time.  South  Korea  has  been 
in  friendly  hands,  and  has  thereby  facih- 
tated  the  feelings  of  security  in  Japan 
whicli  has  been  further  enhanced  by  the 
U.S.  nuclear  umbrella.  If  South  Korea 
should  suffer  the  same  fate  as  South 
Vietnam,  the  changes  in  the  poUtical- 
miUtary  complexion  of  Japan  could  be 
enormous.  Thus,  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  m  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  military  situation  are  di- 
rectly involved. 

A  somewhat  less  appreciated  fact  about 
South  Korea  Is  the  economic  dynamism 
which  has  been  unleashed  in  the  past 
decade.  Since  1965,  the  Korean  economy 
has  been  growing  at  a  10-percent  annual 
rate  making  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
Its  exports  are  nearing  the  $2  billion 
mark  with  the  United  States  and  Japan 
as  Ite  major  trading  partners.  South 
Korea  is  clearly  a  nation  which  can  sur- 
vive economically  providing  the  miUtary 
equilibrium  in  Korea  is  maintained. 

On  this,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet-sponsored  invasion  of  South  Ko- 
rea, our  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  miUtary 
balance  in  the  area  to  guarantee  that  the 
North  Koreans  are  not  provided  by  our 
Inaction  with  the  temptation  to  launch 
another  war. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presidait.  today 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  a  day  of 
infamy,  the  Soviet  sponsored  invasion 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  the  puppet 
regime  of  North  Korea.  That  regime  Is 
led  now  by  the  same  man  who  was  put 
In  office  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  World 
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War  n  to  run  the  local  Communist 
regime  to  North  Korea,  Kim  n  Sung 
The  same  regime  Is  now  uttering  state- 
ments which  have  the  same  aggressive 
ring  that  similar  statements  had  on  the 
eve  of  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  to 
1950. 

We  all  know  too  well  that  the  bitter 
r;o-wto  war  cost  us  over  33.000  combat 
deaths  and  a  total  of  more  than  160,000 
casualties.  The  war  concluded  v.itli  an 
armistice,  not  a  peace  treaty.  The  ten-i- 
tory  of  the  two  Korean  states  has  re- 
matoed  approximately  where  it  was 
drawn  by  the  occupying  U.S.  and  Soviet 
forces  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  at  the 
38th  parallel,  llie  ambitions  of  the 
North  Korean  regime,  like  that  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  was  to  cliallenge  tlie 
status  quo  when  they  perceived  a 
moment  of  opportunity. 

Less  than  2  months  {i;,'o  the  North 
Vietnamese  took  advantage  of  congres- 
sional unwillingness  to  provide  adequate 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and  were  then  able  to  over- 
turn the  stalas  quo  established  by  the 
1973  Paris  Accords. 

The  collapse  of  congressional  resolve 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  encouraged  the 
North  Korean  regime  to  believe  that 
congressional  resolve  may  also  fail  to 
Korea  If  an  attack  is  launched  by  the 
North. 

To  this  end,  the  North  Korean  regime 
has  not  had  to  suffer  from  tny  uncer- 
tatoty  over  generous  support  from  their 
Soviet  and  Chinese  allies;  allies  whom,  it 
should  be  noted,  share  a  common  border 
with  North  Korea.  The  North  Koreans 
now  enjoy  a  3-to-l  advantage  to  the 
number  of  combat  aircraft.  Moreover, 
fully  half  of  the  South  Korean  aircraft 
are  F-86's;  which  have  been  obsolete  for 
29  years. 

One  cannot  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  sufiBcient  ah-craft  for  the  main- 
tenance of  air  superiority  to  Korea.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  demilitarized 
zone  is  less  than  50  miles  from  the  center 
of  Seoul,  the  capital  of  South  Korea. 
Thus.  If  the  South  Korean  Government 
loses  tbe  ability  to  contnd  the  airspace 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  DMZ,  it  exposes 
millions  <a  Its  dttzens  to  aerial  bombard- 
ment In  addition,  the  South  Koreans 
would  lose  the  ahiUty  to  reduce  the  North 
Kanan  tank  threat  by  being  able  to  at- 
tack tbe  swarms  of  tanks  the  North  has 
available  with  air  power.  Without  air 
power,  the  South  could  have  Its  ONP- 
producincr  potential  almost  entirely 
destrosred  to  a  matter  of  days  because 
of  the  weight  of  Nortb  Korean  arms. 

There  Is  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
fusion In  the  press  as  to  the  balance  of 
military  power  to  Korea  because  of  the 
statistic  cited  of  the  larger  number  of 
troops  to  unlf  mm  to  BouOx  Korea  versus 
the  number  to  the  North  Korean  Army. 
It  Is  stated  that  because  the  South 
Korean  Army  has  625.000  men  under 
arms  compared  to  only  467.000  men 
under  arms  to  North  Korea  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  to  South  Korean 
security  fyora  enemy  tomes. 

As  a  practical  matter  elements  of  or- 
ganisation, terrato,  and  logistical  Issues 
tend  to  offset  the  difference  between  the 
two  amies.  Tfce  North  Koreans  tend  to 
have  large  dvUlan  paramllltaiy  orga- 
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nizations  conscripted  to  <  arry  out  .sup- 
port functions  normally  lone  by  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  south.  Moreover,  the 
South  Korean  Army  must  be  .spread  out 
along  the  entire  DMZ  td  prevent  the 
North  Koreans  from  condi  cting  a  flank- 
ing attack  around  Seoul.  1  he  North  Ko- 
reans need  only  mass  thei:  forces  in  one 
Place  for  an  attack.  We  hai  e  had  a  policy 
of  not  providing  the  South  Korean  Army 
with  adequate  equipment  i  n-  mobility  on 
the  grounds  that  v.e  did  i  ot  wish  to  be 
•^jrovocative"  by  providii  e  the  South 
Koreans  with  the  means  t  >  move  north. 
As  a  result,  they  do  not  1  ave  adequate 
means  to  move  their  force;  q-.;ickly  from 
one  part  of  South  Korea  t »  the  other  to 
respond  to  tho  massing  (  f  North  Ko- 
rean force.s.  Thus,  the  &  uth  Korean? 
must  maintain  a  larger  f  irce-ln-betagr. 
In  addition  to  the  militi  ry  dimen.sion 
of  the  Korean  problem,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  political  significam  e  of  Korea  to 
peace  in  Asia  and  peace  ir   the  world. 

An  accident  of  geograp  ly  has  made 
the  Korean  Peninsula  of  immense 
strategic  interest  to  three  i  lajor  powers, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Commun;  st  China  and 
Japan.  Commimist  China  a  nd  the  Soviet 
Union  chare  a  common  bo  der  with  the 
North  Korea,  and  thus  wou  d  almost  cer- 
tataly  be  involved  with  th  ;  resupply  of 
the  North  Korean  armed  fo  ces.  The  por- 
tion of  China  bordering  :  forth  Korea 
Manchuria,  is  the  most  ndustrlalized 
portion  of  China,  and  lia ;  by  far  the 
best  transportation  systei  a  in  China 
facilitating  Chinese  suppor  ;.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  almost  certain  y  be  a  major 
participant  to  any  future  conflict  wiUi 
two  Koreas  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  nvah-y  between  the  tw(  i  Communist 
nations. 

The  Korean  Peninsula  is  separated 
from  the  main  Japanese  slands  by  a 
narrow  body  of  water  whic  i  Is  normally 
traversed  by  a  ferry.  Kore  ,  has  always 
been  a  vital  security  conce  n  of  Japan; 
a  hostile  regime  occupymg  lie  southern 
portion  of  the  Korean  Pen  nsula  would 
atoiost  certainly  create  a  su  jstahtial  po- 
litical shock  wave  to  Japan  which  could 
result  to  a  change  in  the  atl  itude  of  that 
economic  giant  toward  mi  Itary  forces 
and  nuclear  weapons  with  i  ntold  conse- 
quences for  history. 

The  Korean  Peninsula  bt  s  seen  three 
wars  to  this  century;  aU  ol  which  have 
had  major  involvement  ii  eluding  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  to  190S ,  World  War 
n.  and  the  Korean  war,  Ii  every  case 
Korea  has  been  the  prize  w  lich  has  re-' 
suited  from  the  weakness  a :  one  of  the 
major  powers  to  the  area.  W  i  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  such  a  develo]  ment  to  oc- 
cur again. 

The  Korean  people  are  d«  termtoed  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessai  f  to  prevent 
theh:  domlnaUon  from  the  ^  irth.  What- 
ever the  faults  one  may  fl  id  with  the 
current  government  to  Seou  .  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  given  the  choice  the  Korean 
people  have,  it  is  considexec  \ty  them  to 
be  preferable  to  the  Conunu  tist  altema- 
Uye.  We  can  help  to  insure  that  Korea 
will  not  become  the  world'i  next  crisis 
point  by  strong  congressioni  1  resolve  to 
provide  with  adequate  mat  rlel,  moral 
and  dIplomaUc  support  in  t  le  midst  of 
the  bombasUc  propaganda  a  saults  from 
the  North  Korean  regime. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 

week  marks  the  25th 

assistance  to  South  Korea 
invaded  by  North  Korea.  In 
there  have  been  tocreasing 
some  segments  of  the  Ameri^n 
us  to  reduce  our  military 
as.sistunce   in    South   Kores, 
since  our  withdrawal  from 
Tliere  are  others   who 
withdrawal  of  botli  U.S. 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  .. 
nation  to  believe  that  those 
any  way  representative  of  U 
ward  South  Korea.  They  an 
nations  must  not  confuse  our 

ironi  Indochina  as  being 

fuiure  relation.s  with  South 
Over  the  past  25  years  w 

South  Korea  mature  to 

perous  and  signincant  ally  . 
Asia.  Let  us  not  foi-get  that 
trial  in  South  Vietnam,  she 
ally  that  made  a  really  _^ 
power  contiibution  to  the  „ 
It  is  true  the  United  States 
of  that  effort  but,  we  could 
will  and  the  gallantry 
South  Korean  troops.  South 
proven  herself  as  a  loyal  and 
Mr.  President,  we  should 
selves    of   our   commitment 
Korea  and  how  conttoued 
northeast  Asia  bears  directly 
.security.  Our  commitment 
dertaken  more  explicitly, 
and  with  greater  consensus 
commitment  to  South 
not  lose  sight  of  this 
tion.  Our  commitment  to 
deeper  and  much  more 
in  Asia. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  . 
the  North  Korean  regime.  It 
militant  of  all  the  Communisi 
leader  is  a  tyrant  and  the  .>. 
sense  of  direction  other  than 
subjugation  of  South  Korea. 
Korean  Government,  If  one  ^, 
that,  mistreats  its  own  citizen^ 
treated  illegally  the  crew  of 
Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
South   Korean   citizens    tow- 
Korea?  While  there  has  been 

agreement  among  South > 

about  their  own  Govemmoii 
completely  united  to  their  hat^d 
the  North  Korean  Ctovermr 
for.  Under  no  circumstances  t 
terested  to  unlttog  the  two 
long  as  the  character  of  North 
mains  as  It  now  Is. 

Our  commitment  to  South  _, 
tlnues  to  be  based  on  the  bell9 
tions  have  the  right  of  self-—,, 
tion  and  should  not,  unwUltog  y, 
Ject  to  the  military  power  < 
nation  that  would  destroy  that 
Mr.  Preskloit,  I  do  not  delude 
that  this  commitment  is  not 
interest.  Certainly  it  Is  and  It 
tinue  to  be  to  our  toterest  for 
to  come. 

Nevertheless,  we  should 
present  arrangements  to  las 
However,  changes  should 
and  be  well  thought  out 
United  States  and  Sooth 
not  forget  that  the  South 
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proud  people  and  an  todusfcrlous  people. 
They  do  not  want  our  military  presence 
and  assistance  a  day  longer  than  Is  re- 
quired and  they  are  working  hard  for 
total  independence. 

Mr.  President,  our  actions  to  assist 
South  Korea  25  years  ago  are  something 
we  can  be  proud  of  as  being  representa- 
tive of  the  finest  American  ideals  and 
traditions.  Those  ideals  and  U'aditions 
are  still  valid  today  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  stand  the  test  of  time  as  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  future. 


will  not  quickly  disappear  and  could  well 
tocrease  during  the  next  decade. 


PANAMA  CANAL 


Mr.  STETWIS.  »Ir.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  State  Department  for  about 
13  months  has  been  trying  to  renegoti- 
ate the  treaty  governtog  the  Panama 
Cr.nal  and  Canal  Zone.  As  early  as  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
and  Panamani.in  Foreign  Minister  Tack 
reached  agreement  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples v.hich  would  serve  as  guideUnes 
for  the  new  Panama  Canal  treaties. 
Negotiations  on  these  matters  are  ap- 
parentlj'  proceeding  satisfactorily  as  far 
as  the  negotiating  parties  are  concerned. 

I  have  followed  these  negotiations 
clo.sely,  Mr.  Prciident,  and  have  now 
gone  into  the  entire  question  of  our  to- 
terest in  the  canal  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  greatly  concerned  by  the 
possibility  that  new  agreements  will  be 
negotiated  which  will  be  inimical  to  our 
vital  national  security  interests.  I  fear 
that  our  fundamental  commercial  and 
security  Interests  will  not  be  adequately 
safeguarded  unless  the  United  States 
continues  to  exercise  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  canal  as  well  as  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  within  the 
Canal  Zone  area. 

We  are  all  aware  of  how  strategically 
important  the  canal  has  been  to  us  in 
the  past — EWorld  War  II,  for  example.  It 
may  very  well  be  equally  important  to 
the  future.  We  would  be  in  a  very  diflB- 
cult  situation  militarily  If  we  became 
again  engaged  in  a  two-ocean  war  and 
found  that  we  were  denied  the  use  of  the 
canal.  In  addition,  the  defense  of  the 
canal  Itself  is  essential  and  that  is  the 
vital  strategic  function  performed  by  ttie 
U.S.  military  in  the  Canal  Zone.  We  must 
insure  that  we  matataln  a  sufficient 
military  presence  within  the  zone  to  pro- 
tect our  Interests  In  the  canal  directly 
and  to  deter  the  ambitions  of  powers 
liostile  to  the  United  States. 

Negotiation  of  the  proposed  new 
treaties,  Mr.  President,  has  met  substan- 
tial opposition  In  the  Congress,  the  De- 
paitment  of  Defense,  and  many  inter- 
ested groups  in  this  country.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  approval  of  any  new  treaties 
will  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate,  I  hope  the  State  Department  will 
go  very  slowly  In  Its  negotiations,  and 
will  consider  carefully  before  reaching 
any  final  agreement  While  improved  re- 
lations with  Panama  are  possible  under 
the  existing  treaty  I  do  not  think,  at  this 
time  that  we  can  surrender  the  rights 
and  status  which  presenUy  exist. 

I  shall  pursue  this  matter  further  with 
the  utmost  toterest  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
we  are  such  a  vital  and  necessary 
force  to  the  free  world,  our  problems 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


BALANCED      GROWTH      AND      ECO- 
NOMIC PLANNING  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  I  introduced  tho 
balanced  growth  and  economic  planning 
bill  last  month,  I  said  that  I  viewed  this 
as  the  opening  of  a  great  national  de- 
bate on  the  American  economy  and  its 
future.  I  am  greatly  pleased  by  the  tre- 
mendous response  that  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived. We  had  expected  that  there  would 
be  substantial  interest  in  the  bill,  but 
even  we  had  not  expected  the  outpour- 
tog  of  editorial  comment  and  to-dept2i 
analysis  of  economic  planning. 

This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  response 
that  rekindles  one's  faith  to  the  political 
process  and  its  ability  to  generate  Ideas 
and  reach  out  to  gather  inspiration  from 
the  American  people.  In  fact,  it  is  this 
sort  of  response  that  the  plaiming  bill 
seeks  to  engender  and  systematize  with 
regai'd  to  national  economic  objectives. 
In  the  process  of  this  debate,  it  is  toevita- 
ble  that  there  will  be  misinformation  and 
misunderstandings,  deliberate  and  unto- 
tentional,  about  the  tj-pe  of  economic 
planning  we  have  in  mind  and  the  spe- 
cifics of  our  bill.  It  is  important  to  set 
the  record  straight  at  this  point  so  that 
an  accumulation  of  misunderstandings 
and  false  labels,  such  as  "garden  va- 
riety socialism"  to  quote  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  does  not  weigh  down  the  bill  and 
prevent  a  fair  consideration  on  Its  merits. 

For,  a  major  portion  of  the  bill  deals 
with  seciulng  local  participation  and 
commentary  on  proposed  plans  and  that 
calls  for  adequate  understanding  to  be- 
gto  with.  As  Mr.  George  Hagedom,  chief 
economist  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  emphasized  to  testimony 
on  economic  planning  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  week,  planntog 
means  a  different  thing  to  almost  every- 
one who  talks  about  it.  Mr.  Hagedom — 
and  I  totend  to  quote  his  very  thoughtful 
comments  on  plaiming  at  some  length 
later  on— made  it  clear  that  he  would 
welcome  certain  types  of  planning  but 
would  vigorously  oppose  plaiming  that 
treated  the  economy  as  if  it  were  a  wet 
lump  of  clay  to  be  molded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  opponents  of  even 
voluntary  economic  planning — without 
any  effort  really  to  examtoe  the  details 
of  our  planning  bill— have  set  up  the 
strawman  of  the  most  extreme  deftoi- 
tion  of  economic  planning  to  order  to  try 
to  discredit  the  bill. 

For  example,  Leif  Olsm,  vice  president 
of  First  National  City  Bank,  managed  to 
drag  to  a  quote  from  Premier  Kosygin  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  in  his  testimony  on  eco- 
nomic planning,  even  though  he  admits 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  our 
legislation  that  requires  the  private  sec- 
tor to  conform  to  the  idan. 

Similarly,  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 


editorial  of  Jmie  17,  on  the  planning 
bill,  the  editorial  writer  manages  to  pin 
a  label  of  "garden  variety  socialism"  on 
the  bill — a  term  which  would  surely  puz- 
zle Marx  or  Lenin — while  simultaneously 
admitting  that  there  is  nothing  to  the 
bill  calltog  for  the  Government  control 
over — ^let  alone  take  over — of  the  means 
of  production,  the  standard  measure  of 
socialism  as  a  policy. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  our  bill  debated 
on  the  merits,  but  I  am  distressed  that  a 
generally  reputable  and  thoughtful 
newspaper  like  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
would  indulge  in  name  callmg. 

Although  Senator  HrMPHREY  and  I 
have  both  repeatedly  stated  that  our 
planning  bill  is  neither  mandatory  nor 
self -operative  and  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  centralized  planning 
of  socialist  states  which  set  production 
targets  and  worker  and  consumer 
norms — I  find  it  nece.ssary  to  keep  re- 
peating those  denials.  Because  economic 
planning  is  a  novel  concept  to  Amer- 
icans, the  first  inclination  in  some  is  to 
think  of  the  socialist  model.  Planning 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet 
economy,  because  there  it  is  true  that 
planning  supplants  the  free  market. 
However,  even  the  Soviets  have  learned 
that  it  is  necessai-y  to  subject  some  por- 
tions of  their  economy  to  a  limited  free 
market  system  if  their  plants  are  not  to 
spew  out  millions  of  unwanted  left  shoes. 

On  the  other  hand.  Americans  are 
pi'obably  less  acquainted  with  economic 
planning  in  France  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  where  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  it  has  had  a  salutory  effect 
on  their  economies.  A  recent  article  on 
Sweden  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
makes  it  clear  that  although  Sweden  is 
a  welfare  state  in  spending.  It  has  man- 
aged to  encourage  capital  investment, 
saving,  and  productivity  much  more  suc- 
cessfully than  either  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States.  This  is  achieved  by 
providing  busmess  with  a  relatively 
stable  economic  climate — in  contrast  to 
our  on-agam  off-again  approach  as  for 
example  to  our  handling  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  the  United  States— 
and  by  providing  Swedish  corporations 
with  generous  incentives.  The  result  is 
that  in  1972  Sweden  collected  3.9  percent 
of  its  tax  revenue  from  company  income 
taxes  while  the  comparable  figure  for  the 
United  States  was  11.2  percent.  The 
Swedish  example  makes  clear  a  point  I 
have  repeatedly  stressed — that  planning 
Is  a  neutral  tool  that  adapts  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  This  simple  truth 
should  allay  fears  that  we  are  totroduc- 
Ing  a  socialist  device,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  tempei-s  our  expectations  that 
planning  will  solve  every  problem  to  this 
society. 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments 
made  against  Government  economic 
planntog  and  I  ^^ill  try  to  list  these  argu- 
ments and  deal  with  them.  It  should  be 
clear  from  what  I  said  previously  that 
certain  argmnents  rest  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  our  planntog  bill  totends  to 
supplant  the  free  market  Hence.  I  state 
once  more  that  our  planntog  bill  will  only 
set  economic  objectives  and  determtoe 
what  resources  are  avaflable  to  meet 
them.  Yet,  even  if  we  set  aside  this  basic 
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misconception  relating  to  displacing  tiie 
free  market,  we  must  nevertheless  deal 
with  aitiimients  against  any  type  of 
planning. 

Firat,  it  is  argued  tliat  economic  plan- 
ning is  inconsistent  with  less  Government 
regulation  and  interference  with  the 
economy. 

This  argument,  best  illustrated  by 
Walter  Wriston's  article  in  Newsweek, 
assumes  that  the  inevitable  direction  of 
Government  planners  is  to  substitute 
their  judgment  for  individual  judgments. 
However,  It  is  clear  that  our  bill  grants 
no  such  powei's  to  plaiuiers  even  if  it 
were  their  inclination.  As  I  have  stated 
previously,  opponents  of  planning  do  not 
se^m  to  want  to  believe  that  it  can  be  a 
force  for  improving  competition  or  abol- 
ishing outdated  government  i-egulation. 

But  more  important  tliere  iti  good  evi- 
dence that  planners  do  not  necessarily 
have  a  proclivity  toward  police  state  be- 
havior. As  an  example,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  18,  1975.  contained  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Timothy  D. 
Schellhardt,  on  the  success  of  the  tiny 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  in 
forcing  other  Government  agencies  to 
examine  the  economic  impact  of  their 
lilies  and  regulations  on  bushie-ss  and 
consumers.  When  one  recalls  the  hue  and 
cry  raised  in  Congre.<iS  by  conservative 
f  oi-ces  and  the  business  community  when 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
v.as  established,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  its  actions  have  di-awn  praise  from 
the  business  community.  This  is  once 
again  an  example  of  the  business  com- 
munity's often  negative  approach  to  gov- 
eriunent  initiative  only  to  discover  later 
that  these  were  actvially  in  their  interest. 
Just  as  business  has  discovered  that  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  can 
be  a  flexible  tool  to  make  tlie  operation 
of  Government  more  efficient,  it  is  just 
possible  that  they  may  discover  the  same 
thing  about  an  Economic  Planning 
Board. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  look  at  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
by  business  representatives  who  ex- 
pressed alarmist  fears.  It  Is  as  if  the 
needle  stuck  in  the  same  groove  of  the 
same  old  record  for  30  years. 

James  Donnelly,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, said  in  testimony  opposing  the 
Employment  Act: 

The  result  would  be  a  system  of  so-called 
planned  economy  with  lower  standards  of 
living,  more  government  spending,  an  ava- 
lanche of  legislative  panaceas  and  bvueau- 
cratlc  mandates.  Impairment  of  confidence, 
and  eventually,  the  destruction  of  economic 
and  political  freedom. 

Likewise,  Nathan  S.  Sachs  of  Sachs 
Quality  Purnitui-e,  Inc.,  said  on  May  10 
1945:  - 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  ultimately 
lead  to  such  planned  economy  and  regi- 
mentation which  Is  dramatically  exposed  to 
the  free  enterprise  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try .so  great.  Under  such  a  planned  economy 
and  regimentation,  oiur  very  democratic  way 
f«f  life  might  ultimately  be  in  the  balance 
and  lost  to  us  forever. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  appropriate  for 
mc  to  quote  my  famous  predecessor  from 
New  York,  Senator  Wagner,  who  i-eplied 
to  such  arguments  as  follows: 
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of  new  concepts  of  technolog)^, 
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tion  in  this  argument  is  that  people  are 
now  free  to  make  a  vast  variety  of  mean- 
ingful choices. 

I  wish  first  to  challenge  the  assump- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  people 
liave  major  choices  among  trivia,  such 
as  the  types  of  razor  blades  they  wish 
to  use.  They  can  also  choose  from  among 
a  vast  assortment  of  deodorants,  hair 
jprays,  frozen  foods,  tires,  shoes,  and 
various  other  items.  It  is  beneficial  to 
be  able  to  chooss  among  these  items, 
and  as  we  are  reminded  ad  nauseam  the 
Russians  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  make  such  choices.  What  is  lost 
in  the  obfuscation  on  this  issue  is  that 
tlie  Swedes  can  make  the  same  choices, 
but  also  get  a  national  health  care 
scheme,  and  a  safer  environment. 

There  are  more  fundamental  choices 
than  the  trivial  ones — in  employment, 
housing,  education,  and  leisure  time  use. 
Americans  are  fortunate  in  the  great 
scope  of  freedom  in  these  significant 
areas,  but  let  us  not  get  earned  av/ay  as 
to  what  freedom  means  in  certain  con- 
texts. Before  the  JEC  hearings  on  plan- 
ing last  week  the  witness  was  incensed 
because  the  Government  imposed  a  min- 
imum wage  which  he  said: 

Prevents  the  young  and  the  unskilled  from 
exercising  the  fundamental  freedoms  of 
negotiating  for  a  Job  on  their  own  terms. 

This  is  known  as  freedom  for  em- 
ployers to  control  the  job  market  for 
their  benefit,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  many  teenagei-s  or  unskilled  workers 
who  would  be  enthusiastic  about  this 
freedom. 

At  the  most  important  level  in  our 
lives  we  have  very  narrow  options  open 
to  us,  or  perhaps  no  options  at  all.  Our 
system  is  not  adequately  equipped  to  deal 
with  trade  offs  between  public  and  pri- 
vate services.  There  is  a  vast  market  for 
canned  dog  food,  but  why  should  our 
elderly  be  forced  to  subsist  on  inadequate 
diets?  The  dogs  are  lucky  to  have  owners 
who  care  for  them — ^the  old  people 
should  be  so  lucky. 

Or  in  education  we  have  vast  sums 
available  for  violent  or  simple  minded 
television  programs,  but  our  education 
system  produces  virtual  Illiterates  in  too 
many  cases.  Could  we  not  strike  some 
better  balance? 

We  cannot  really  choose  between  less 
polluted  air  and  big,  gas  guzzling  cars, 
because  someone  else's  choice  pollutes  my 
air. 

Do  we  really  need  so  much  plastic 
packaging  if  it  litters  the  landscape 
permanently? 

I  want  lO  single  out  in  particular  a 
statement  by  a  "high  official"  close  to  the 
President,  quoted  by  PhiUp  Shabecoff  in 
an  article  ir  the  New  York  Times  on 
planning,  who  insisted  that  economic 
planning  was  really  a  euphemism  for  an 
imposition  of  values  on  the  public  by 
government.  People  may  make  bad 
choices  about  the  kind  of  television  pro- 
grams they  watch  or  the  kinds  of  cars 
they  buy,  but  they  are  their  choices,  he 
said.  With  centralized  plaiming,  ttie 
Government  would  impose  those  choices, 
lie  asserted. 

Note  first  of  all  the  typical  erroneous 
assumption  about  the  powers  in  our  bill; 
next  the  ease  with  which  he  passes  judg- 


ment on  the  choices  people  make,  allow- 
ing him  to  slide  easUy  past  the  possi- 
bility that  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  peo- 
ple, but  with  resource  allocation,  the  al- 
location of  its  use  and  the  absence  of  na- 
tional goals  and  objectives  in  our  society. 

Fourth,  one  school  of  thought  finds 
planning  perfectly  acceptable  for  cor- 
porations, but  quite  unacceptable  for 
Govei-nnieut.  The  reason  for  tliis,  as 
stated  by  tiie  Wall  Street  Jomnal,  is: 

Unlike  corporate  planning,  which  generally 
leads  to  decisions  with  an  eye  to  maximizing 
efficiency  and  profits,  government  economic 
pUniiIng  Is  dictated  by  poliUcal  goals  that 
ere  often  inimical  to  efficiency. 

Aside  from  the  near  revolution  such  a 
statement  should  inspire  a  number  of 
caminents  on  this  argument.  It  is  correct 
that  political  goals  sometimes  may  be 
inimical  to  efficiency  but  efficiency  Is 
neither  the  exclusive  property  of  private 
enterprise  nor  necessaiily  the  highest 
virtue  in  our  society — ours  is  not  yet  a 
corporate  state. 

It  just  may  be  that  one  source  of  our 
current  economic  problems  is  too  gi'eat 
concei-n  with  "efficiency"  in  Government. 
In  the  name  of  efficiency  millions  of 
Americans  could  be  consigned  to  the 
scrap  heap  of  endemic  unemployment  in 
order  to  ti-y  to  shave  some  fractions  off 
inflation.  Even  if  the  trade-off  works,  our 
society  has  larger,  more  himiane  goals 
than  efficiency  alone. 

It  is  Ukely  that  the  development  of  a 
plan  imder  our  bill  wUl  require  political 
compromise,  and  that  is  altogether  prop- 
er. That  is  after  all  what  the  political 
system  is  about— to  articulate  and  set  in 
a  legal  framework  the  goals  and  means 
to  achieve  tliose  for  the  society.  Eco- 
nomic policies,  to  be  accepted  poUtically, 
must  serve  social  ends,  not  vice  versa. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a 
direct  causal  link  between  political  com- 
promise and  economic  "boondoggling"  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  implies — plan- 
ning like  any  other  human  activity  can 
be  voluntaiy  and  good  or  uivoluntary  and 
bad. 

The  Government  makes  hosts  of  eco- 
nomic decisions,  some  based  on  a  good 
deal  of  political  compromise,  without  any 
traces  of  inefficiency  or  boondoggling; 
that  is,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  money 
supply,  tariff  levels,  income  tax  regula- 
tions and  collections,  international  mon- 
etary matters,  Eximbank  credits,  mort- 
gage, casualty,  and  investment  insur- 
ance, and  on  and  on.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  make  thou- 
sands of  economic  decisions  in  the  fu- 
ture— even  millions. 

The  question  is  whether  these  will  be 
informed  or  haphazard,  related  to  other 
economic  decisions  or  unrelated,  with 
adequate  data  or  without,  with  some 
thought  for  ttie  future  or  none. 

If  corporations  are  to  take  a  look  at 
where  their  companies  and  the  economy 
arc  heading,  it  seems  appropriate  for  the 
Government  to  do  the  same-  In  fact,  it 
might  just  assist  them  with  their  plan- 
ning if  they  knew  with  greater  certainty 
what  Government  intended.  For  exam- 
ple. Business  Week  recently  ran  a  very 
thoughtful  article  on  corporate  plan- 
ning dealing  with  a  slower  rate  of  growth 
in  the  United  States  and  its  Implications. 
Preci.'icly  the  same  issue  ought  to  en- 


gage the  Economic  Planning  Board,  In 
considering  the  implications  of  slower 
economic  growth  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  the  educational  system.  The 
manipulation  of  aggregate  demand  is 
inadequate  to  deal  with  such  a  problem. 

There  is  a  gieat  potential  for  updating 
and  harmonizing  our  information  gath- 
ering system,  for  presenting  this  data  to 
Congress  and  the  people  in  a  form  use- 
ful for  decisionmaking,  and  for  realizing 
tliat  the  plannir.g  process  is  one  that  will 
help  us  choose  more  wisely  and  in  less 
ignorance.  No  planning  mechanism  can 
prevent  Congress  from  acting  in  willful 
ignorance,  but  at  least  with  planning  of 
the  tj'pe  we  propose  the  people  can  see 
our  shortcomings  more  clearly  and  both 
Congress  and  business — including 
labor — will  see  the  nettles  which  have 
to  be  grasped  and  the  available  options. 
Just  as  the  new  Budget  Act  holds  our 
ieet  to  the  fire,  so  will  the  Balanced 
Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Bill. 

Fifth,  a  final  argiunent  made  against 
plnming  is  that  recent  government  eco- 
nomic policy  does  not  give  one  great  con- 
fidence in  tiie  ability  of  government  to 
be  fai-sighted.  A  corollary  is  that  if  the 
plan  and  the  economy  began  to  diverge, 
the  Government  would  be  tempted  to 
enforce  the  plan  rather  than  change  it. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  the  most  difficult 
argument  of  all  because  of  the  erratic 
natiu-e  of  our  economic  poUcy  in  the  last 
decade.  Economic  plamiing  will  intro- 
duce no  magic  stability  into  this  deci- 
sionmaking arena,  and  will  only  be 
worthwhile  if  it  is  used  wisely. 

However,  one  can  think  of  many  ex- 
amples of  how  it  might  have  been  used 
in  recent  years  to  avert  poor  decisions. 
Even  then  it  requires  a  political  will  to 
act  on  better  information.  As  examples, 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls 
on  domestic  sales  in  1971  caused  an  un- 
expected and  very  substantial  outflow  of 
basic  matei-ials  and  food  from  the  United 
States,  contributing  to  shortages  at  home 
and  ultimately  to  higher  prices.  The  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Board  might  have 
pointed  out  the  interconnection  between 
the  two. 

Our  agricultural  policies  have  been 
extremely  sliort -sighted  and  ill-planned. 
Everjone  knows  of  tlie  Russian  grain 
deal,  but  perhaps  we  liave  forgotten  the 
freeze  on  meat  prices,  which  led  to  meat 
shortages,  or  the  slaughter  of  calves 
when  feed  gnrain  prices  shot  up  beyond 
the  ability  of  fanners  to  make  a  profit  on 
raising  calves.  And,  acreage  restilctions 
continued  long  after  thorta^a  of  grain 
was  well  knov.  n. 

Although  over  the  last  few  years  we 
had  a  plethora  of  reports  on  the  shortage 
of  natural  resources,  erpcrially  the  pos- 
.■^ibility  of  energj'  supply  disruptions,  we 
still  have  not  developed  a  national  energy 
and  resource  iJolicy.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  discouraging  failure  of  Government 
today.  Planning  would  offer  no  panacea, 
but  It  might  have  forced  us  to  deal  with 
the  issue  much  earlier,  with  more  atten- 
tion to  the  totality  of  the  problem  and 
with  a  more  realistic  perception  of  our 
options. 

Planning  can  give  us  a  road  map  of 
where  we  are  going.  It  cannot  force  us  to 
choose  the  road  we  take.  But  it  helps  the 
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driver  to  know  whether  the  road  Is  paved 
or  bumpy— the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
alternatives  the  Economic  Planning 
Board  will  present. 

Our  hope  ia  that  the  planning  bill  will 
introduce  a  longer  term  view  in  Goveni- 
ment  economic  policy.  Since  the  plan  is 
only  a  tool,  and  since  our  bill  calls  for 
revisions  of  the  plan  every  2  years,  it  is 
our  clear  intention  that  we  will  change 
tlie  plan  with  circumstances  rather  than 
vice  versa. 

I  have  tried  to  present  what  I  see  as  tlie 
five  main  arguments  against  Ciovern- 
ment  economic  planning,  and  my  an- 
swers to  these  argimients.  In  the  coui-se 
of  doing  this,  I  have  made  several  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  economic  planning  as 
embodied  in  the  balanced  gi*owth  and 
economic  planning  bill.  I  think  these 
)x>ints  are  summarized  most  effectively 
by  a  distinguished  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  the  chief  economist  who 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  week  as  follows : 

Mi:  Hagedorn  said: 

I  suppoee  the  reason  we  are  all  here  Is  that 
all  of  as  sense  that  something  has  gone  wrong 
m  the  American  economy.  A  lot  of  things 
have  gone  wrong  in  the  American  economy. 
We  liave  an  accumulation  of  problems, 
macro-economic  problems,  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, imder-utillzation  of  our  produc- 
tire  capacity.  Then  we  have  a  whole  sequence, 
a  cumulative  sequence  of  special  problems^ 
energy,  transportation,  health  care,  a  prob- 
lem of  a  shortage  of  capital  and  what  seems 
to  liave  been  happening  is  tliat  none  of  these 
problems  really  gets  solved  ao  tbat  we  keep 
adding  new  problems  without  really  elimi- 
nating any  from  the  list.  And  the  problems 
that  we  have  seem  to  get  worse  rather  than 
better. 

Now,  I  think  probably  all  of  us  would 
agree  too  that  this  indicates  a  need  for 
planning  at  least  in  the  general  sense  that 
we  liave  to  take  a  more  rational,  systematic 
look  at  our  economy  and  figure  out  what 
has  gone  wrong  with  it,  what  has  been  the 
causes  of  the  various  troubles  we  have  seen, 
and  what  are  the  cures.  Not  deal  with  sur- 
face symptoms,  but  really  analyze  the  prob- 
lem out.  We  sense  the  need  for  that  type  of 
planning. 

We  need  to  plan  too  in  a  way  that  we,  and 
especially  you  in  Congrees,  can  consider  all 
of  the  consequences  of  your  actions,  not 
Just  the  immediate  results,  but  the  results 
over  a  longer  period.  And  the  Indirect  as  weU 
as  the  direct  eflTects,  eifects  of  the  choices 
that  they  make  as  a  nation,  the  ultimate  as 
well  as  the  Immediate  Impact  of  what  may 
be  done. 

Our  machhiery  is,  our  Diachinery  for  policy 
making  has  concentrated  on  short-range 
problems.  Immediate  problems  and  direct 
effects  of  what  we  may  do.  We  need  to  take  a 
longer,  more  critical  look  at  all  of  these 
things. 

I  could  not  have  stated  the  need  for 
our  program  of  economic  planning  better 
tlian  Mr.  Hagedorn.  It  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  we  engage  a  wide  spectrum 
of  opinion  in  the  debate  on  economic 
planning.  Business  imf  ortunately  has  an 
almost  congenital  tendency  to  be  nega- 
tive about  any  innovation  in  Govem- 
iiient,  and  thus  Mi-,  ^agedorn's  open- 
minded  approach  is  particularly  refresh- 
ing. 

Planning  should  not  be  an  ideological 
issue.  Planning  will  not  alter  the  funda- 
mental values  on  which  this  Nation  to 
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based  and  it  must  be  in  keeiing 
character  of  the  society.  I 
lieved  that  our  freedoms  an 
the  tension  and  interplay 
emment  and  the  private 

No  one  wishes  to  see  the 
.stroyed  by  bloated  Govenilnent 
squeezing  out  the  private  sec  »r 
balance  cannot  be  maintai  led 
ignorance.  The  private  sector 
narrow  focus  on  profits,  is 
economic  freedom  only  in  tli ; 
corporate    obiectives;     an( 
power  is  already  too  strong 
t rated  to  ignore  tliis  danger 

The  planning  bill  i.s  a 
viding   the   information,   . 
alternatives  we  need  ;n  this 
complex  world  so  that  we 
to  nourish  our  traditional 
liuman  freedom  in  the 
nological  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  _... 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 

my  remarks  various ^_ 

respecting  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  *ane  8,  19761 

Financial  Crisis  Demands  I|ong-Ranck 

Forecasting 

(By  Robert  Lekachni|in) 

General  Motors  plans  model 

years  m  advance.  Your  teleph 

buys  whole  forests  to  supply 

10  to  15  years  in  the  future 

begin  saving  for  college 

blessed  event. 
The  federal  budget  is  a  plan 

Ing  of  something  like  $350 

Congress  has  now  adopted  a 

cedure  under  which  it  sets  a 

appropriations  every  year 

it  piecemeal. 
In  other  words,  as  far  as  tley  are  able, 

prudent  men  and  women,  alert  corporations 

and  efficient  governments  do  |lieir  best  to 

make  provision  for  the  futur 
Of  course,  the  trouble  with  a, 

is  that  they  are  often  made  on 
inadequate    taformation    for 
are  much  too  short  to  resolve 
toward   which   they   are   ; 

wake  of  the  1973  Middle 

the  oU  embargo  which  follow© 
pie,  the  federal  government  ' 
plan  a  rapid  response  because 
about  existing  stocks  of  oil  wen 
session  of  the  oil  companies 
and  in  fragmentary  and  111- 
at  that. 

For  many  national  policies, 
fense,  energy  develc^ment,  k 
railroads  and  environmental  ^-y 
12-month    federal    budget   cyci 
much  too  short.  What  we  need 
rational  way  of  handling  on  a 
over  a  period  of  years — some 
ades — the  priorities  which   no\ 
tered  in  a  disorderly,  sometim*  3 
ent  fa&hion  by  existing  political 

It  should  be  clear  by  now 
policies,  such  as  manipulating 
spending  or  the  money  supply 
control  inflation,  allow  full  ( 
offer  answers  to  speclflc  crises 
tlon  of  American  energy  resourdes. 

Intelligent    businessmen    like 
Roosa  of  Brown  Bros.,  Harrima  a 
Irwin  Miller  of  Cummms  Engir  9 
Rohatyn  of  Lazard  Preres  and  C< 
to  perceive  that  planning  is  an 
swer  to  the  economic  crisis.  The  r 
Joined  in  tliia  realization  by 
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such    as    the   United   Automobile 
Leonard  Woodcock  and  eminent 
tists  like  Harvard's  Nobel 
namiL-.s,  Wasslly  Leontief. 

Fortunately,  the  signs  are 
more  numerous  that  Congress,  to 
in  the  direction  of  national 

iiii\g.      Lasc     month      Sens. 

(D-N.Y.)   and  Hubert  Humphrey 
mtruduced  the  Balanced  Growth 
nomic  Plamiing  Act  of  1976 
new    ground    in   economic   pollc.. 
establishes  an  economic  plannir  g 
the  executive  office  of  the  Presid^ 
with   developing  a  growth  plan 
ro.-po:aT(?s    "coherent    and 
icim    economic   goals   consistem 
nation's  economic  resources" 
•  the  policies  and  actions  that 
qxired  to  attain  such  goals." 

I'  .<<houId  be  emphasized  that 
procedures  which  Javits  and 
pose  are  not  a  substitute  for  _ 

proops.^es.  Both  the  President 

will  have  ample  chance  to  revise, 
modify    proposals    made    by    the 
Planning    Board.    On    occasions, 
country  is  in  a  conservative  mood 
that  the  economic  plan  adopted 
will  emphasize  the  interests  of 
tions  and  affiuent  individuals, 
are  in  office,  by  contrast,  the 
doubt  place  more  emphasis  on 
ienai:ce.  tax  reform  and 
large   fortunes. 

The  promise  of  planning  is  i 
io    move    more   efficiently   and 
sistently  toward  any  set  of  objc 
the  political  process  determines 
portant.  During  the  1950s,  for 
ident    Eisenhower's    Paley    Co: 
raw  materials  warned  that  we  . 
such  assets  as  oil,  metals  and 
dangerously  rapid  rate.  If  there 
orderly  mechanism  of  long-run  , 
those  days,  it  is  possible  that  we 
now   be   scrambling   for   a   solutL. 
problems  which  OPEC  has  thrus 
Planning,  in  short.  Is  the  _ri- 
organiz^d  rationality  to  endurinf 
01"  national  importance.  Our 
depression  exemplifies  the 
failure   to   plan.   The  Ford 
bus   publicly   accepted   the   r— 
high  rates  of  unemployment  for 
years.  President  Ford  is  widely 
man  of  kindly  disposition  and  „ 
tions.  High  unemployment  In  197« 
will  not  improve  his  chances  of 
the  White  House  and  swimming  : 
White  House  pool.  Why  does  this 
accept  a  situation  which  destroys 
and  aspirations  of  millions  of 
loses   the    United   States   more 
bUlion  each  year  of  unproduoed 
tlonal  Product?  It  Is  because  bis 
tive  advisers  with  their  limited 

see  no  way  to  do  anything „ 

unemployment  without  irritating 
tlonavy  dragon  which  has  Just 
calm  down. 

The  alternative  to  planning, 
phasize,  is  not  free  markets.  It 

and  drift.  At  many  places  in 

today  we  do  not  have  free  markets 
varying  degrees  of  market  contro 
corporations,  plus  regulation  by  pi 
cies.  Planning  will  not  eliminate 
kets  where  they  now  exist.  Plar 
low  businessmen— like  the  rest 
munity— to  make  individual 
the  future  within  a  stable  and 
national  economy. 

f  From  the  Washington  Post,  MarclJ  20,  1975] 
"Planning"  thb  EcoNOMf- 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Back  In  1962,  when  President  Kehnedy  in- 
structed bis  chief  economic  advlsir.  Walter 
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Heller,  to  study  economic  planning  in  Europe, 
"planning"  was  a  dirty  word.  And  it  still  is. 
To  some,  "planning"  means  government  regi- 
mentation, socialism,  and  the  end  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  have  to  mean  any 
o)  those  things.  More  and  more  enlightened 
businessmen,  such  as  Henry  Ford  II,  have 
come  to  realize  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligent planning  may  make  the  difference 
between  the  prosperity  of  the  prlv.-ite  sector 
and  economic  chaos. 

A  nation  that  could  succe.ssfully  plan  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  ought  to  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  blueprint  for  social  and 
economic  needs,  and  achieve  it  without  the 
worst  extremes  of  boom  and  bust. 

Utopia?  Maybe,  but  maybe  not.  Anyway, 
the  whole  question  of  planning  has  beeii  sur- 
faced again  by  a  group  of  thoughtful  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders  under  the  co- 
chairmanshlp  of  UAW  President  Leonard 
Woodcock  and  Wasslly  Leontief,  the  Nobel 
Laureate  in  economics  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

It  has  strong  backing  in  Congress  from 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) ,  Sen.  Jacob 
Javits  (R.-N.Y.)  and  others.  And  there  is 
cautious  support  for  the  general  idea  among 
influential  Ford  administration  officials,  in- 
cluding Vice  President  Rockefeller  and  the 
new  Secretary  of  Labor  John  T.  Dunlop. 

The  Woodcock-Leontief  proposal  is  to 
coordinate  economic  policymaking  functions 
now  distributed  among  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Budget  Office,  and  other 
government  agencies,  in  a  new  Office  of  Na- 
tional Economic  Planning. 

Its  main  responsibility  would  be  to  col- 
lect and  analyze  information  from  all  sources, 
and  then  submit  alternative  hitermediate  (5 
to  6  years)  and  longer-term  (15  to  25  years) 
plans  to  the  President  and  Congress.  The  final 
choices  among  alternatives  proposed  would  be 
ill  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Myron  E.  Sharpe,  coordinator  of  the  Wood- 
cock-Leontief group,  notes  that  the  planning 
office  "would  not  set  speclflc  goals  for  Gen- 
eral Motors,  General  Electric,  General  PYkxIs 
or  any  other  individual  firm. 

"But  it  would  Indicate  the  numljer  of  cars, 
the  number  of  generators  and  the  quantity  of 
frozen  foods  we  are  likely  to  require  In,  say, 
five  years.  And  It  would  try  to  induce  the  rele- 
vant industries  to  act  accordingly." 

The  intent,  the  sponsors  say,  is  not  to  re- 
place the  "market"  system,  but  to  give  It 
better  Information  to  work  on.  This  Is  a  bit 
dUlngenuous.  Obviously,  a  planning  system 
that  is  worth  the  trouble  is  going  to  mean 
nKwe  government  Intervention  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

But  it  need  not  be  a  planning  system, 
French  style,  which  relies  on  the  European 
cartel  tradition.  As  WUliams  College  Profes- 
sor John  Sheehan  observes  In  the  current 
Challenge  Magazine,  "If  ITT  were  a  French 
corporation,  the  Planning  Commission  would 
be  its  natural  ally." 

What  we  requh-e.  Instead,  is  an  agency  in 
Washtogton  that  wUl  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  rational  economic  growth,  and  how 
to  get  there. 

Without  planning,  what  happens?  We  wake 
tip  these  mornings  to  find  that  Congress  is 
trying  to  bail  out  Lockheed,  Pan  Am  and 
Chrysler  with  tax  handouts,  and  that  the 
Rock  Island  railroad  is  going  broke— with 
Its  trackage  to  be  distributed  to  other  roads. 

In  transportation,  as  in  other  areas.  Wood- 
cock observes,  the  nation  must  decide  how 
much  it  should  depend  on  cars,  how  much 
on  rapid  transit,  how  much  on  other  forma. 
Alter  debating  alternatives,  he  says,  "we 
should  decide  on  a  plan  of  action  Instead  of 
leaving  it  to  chance.  .  .  .  Lefe  match  the 
resources  with  our  goals,  and  our  goals  with 
the  resources.  That's  what  we  mean  by  plan- 
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Is  the  climate  right  for  such  a  major 
exercise  In  economic  planning?  There  is  a 
growmg  skepticism,  based  on  bad  perform- 
ance over  the  past  few  years,  of  the  ability 
of  economists  to  project  into  the  future. 
But  defining  goals  would  be  more  than  an 
economic  or  computerized  forecast.  The  proc- 
ess would  have  to  draw  on  the  advice  and 
wisdom  of  state  and  local  officials,  union 
leaders,  businessmen,  consiuners  and  others. 

Almost  everyone  understands,  by  this  time, 
the  growmg  degree  of  international  eco- 
nomic interdependence.  If  the  energy  crisis 
did  nothing  else,  it  drove  home  the  lesson 
tliat  natural  resources  are  not  inexhaxistlble. 

The  choice,  as  New  York  banker  Robert  V. 
Roosa  says,  "is  not  between  pUm  and  no  plan, 
but  between  coherent  planning  and  chaotic 
planning." 

(Prom  the   Christian  Science   Monitor, 

May  27.  19761 

Dlgaxc  on  Long-Term  Economic  Planking 

Begins 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Boston. — Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R)  of 
New  York  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D)  of 
Minnesota  rapped  the  gavel  last  week  on 
what  they  figure  will  be  the  opening  of  "a 
great  national  debate." 

They  Introduced  legislation  to  set  up  a 
governmental  system  for  the  formulation  of 
long-term  economic  planning  for  the  United 
States. 

Actually,  the  debate— and  It  promises  to  be 
a  hot  one — got  going  late  last  February  when 
a  new  private  group  calling  itself  the  ''Initia- 
tive Conunlttee  for  National  Economic  Plan- 
ning" announced  Its  formation  and  goals. 
Its  cochairmen  are  Leonard  Woodcock,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  and 
Prof.  Wasslly  Leontief  of  Harvard  University, 
originator  of  Input-output  economics. 

Members  of  the  group  are  prominent 
enough  that  some  conservatives  immediately 
saw  a  grave  tlireat. 

For  instance,  Walter  B.  Wrlston,  chairman 
of  Citicorp,  the  nation's  second  largest  bank, 
holds  that  the  Initiative  Committee's  pro- 
gram. If  adopted,  "could  bring  about  the 
step-by-step  destruction  of  the  free  market', 
system,  and,  as  a  consequence  all  personal  • 
liberty. 

"There  Is  no  case  of  government  planning 
not  Implemented  In  the  end  by  coercion." 

Adding  some  rhetoric,  he  told  the  Society 
of  American  Business  Writers  earlier  this 
month:  "In  place  of  the  NRA  (National  Re- 
covery Administration)  and  Mussolini's 
Blackshirts  of  another  era,  we  have  new 
groups  with  new  names  selling  the  same 
worn-out  concept  of  government  planning 
as  'Progress.' " 

Those  are  strong  words  for  referring  to  a 
group  of  liberal — but  deeply  democratic — 
individuals  backing  the  national  planning 
idea.  It  was  obviously  a  case  of  overkill. 

But  "planning"  Is  a  word  that  has  an 
enormous  emotional  content  for  those  raised 
in  a  period  of  thriving  communism  and  so- 
cialism. The  automatic  reaction  for  many  Is 
to  think  of  the  authoritarian  and  rigid  plan- 
ning of  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  communist 
nations. 

The  fact  Is  that  national  planning  Is  a 
neutral  economic  tool.  It  can  be  used  to 
impose  fascistlc  or  communistic  govern- 
mental authority  on  a  people.  Or  it  can  be 
substituted  for  the  ad  hoc  "planning"  al- 
ready Implemented  In  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, a  national  plan  could  be  devised  that 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  regulation  Im- 
posed on  Industry. 

After  decades  of  legislation,  businessmen 
today  face  thousands  and  thousands  of  rules 
and  regulations  ttiat  attempt  to  shape  their 
activities  in  line  with  national  needs  as  seen 
by  Congress.  Dealing  with  environment,  com- 


petition, safety.  Job  conditions,  etc.,  these 
rules  are  sometimes  contradictory,  often  ex- 
pensive, usually  complex.  They  already  direct 
economic  activity  to  a  large  extent. 

"Let's  face  it,"  says  Mr.  Woodcock.  "We 
don't  live  in  a  small  laissez  faine  economy 
any  more.  We  live  in  a  large,  complex,  tech- 
nological society  m  which  planlessness  means 
massive  dislocations." 

Because  of  the  forcible  opposition  the  new 
planning  drive  has  aroused  among  many 
businessmen.  Senator  Javits  stressed  that 
the  planning  provisions  In  the  bill  "do  not 
permit  any  economic  coercion,  direct  or  In- 
direct." 

That  is  apparently  so.  Nevertheless,  it  also 
is  likely  that  competent  planning  might  re- 
sult In  Congress  deciding  on  new  regulatlon.s 
or  financial  incentives  and  penalties  to  steer 
priv8(e  enterprise  toward  various  goals.  These 
could  replace  or  add  to  present  Interference 
in  the  market  place. 

The  hope  of  the  planning  enthusiasts, 
however.  Is  that  planning  would  produce  bet- 
ter information  and  thus  more  intelligent 
direction. 

Professor  Leontief  argues  that  various 
aspects  of  the  country's  economic  life  should 
"be  analyzed  not  in  iaolatlon,  but  as  the 
interdependent  problems  they  really  are. 
We  suggest  the  development  of  alternative 
courses  of  action — plans,  if  you  will.  These 
should  be  tested  for  international  consistency 
and  technical  feasibility  and  offered  for 
public  Inspection,  debate,  and  then  decision, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  political 
process." 

For  this  purpo.se.  the  Javits-Humphrey  bill 
would  set  up  an  Economic  Planning  Board  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  It  also 
provides  for  congressional  review  and  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  each  plan  developed 
by  the  Board.  And  it  provides  procedures 
for  public  participation  in  the  planning 
process. 

Today,  the  nation  has  many  problems  in 
such  areas  as  energy,  transportation,  food 
and  raw  material  requirements,  urban  con- 
ditions, and  pollution  that  need  long-term 
solutions.  Intelligent  planning — rather  than 
.shon-tcrm  remedies — cdVild  help. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 

Five  Steps  to  Economic  Happiness 

(By  Robert  Lekacbman) 

(Note. — ^Robert  Lekachman  is  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Economics  at  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York.) 

Full  employment  did  not  cause  the  Great 
Inflation  of  1974  and  1975.  At  a  shade  below 
5  per  cent.  1974's  average  unemployment  was 
high  enough  to  lose  elections  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  greedy  labor  unions  didn't  start  Infla- 
tion. A  few  outsize  construction  contracts 
aside,  wages  have  been  lagging  far  behind 
the  cost  of  living. 

Huge  Federal  deflcits  don't  explain  double- 
digit  inflation.  The  deficits  grew  becaiu^e 
tax  revenues  fell.  They  fell  because  people 
lost  Jobs,  small  businessmen  went  broke  and 
large  corporations  cut  payrolls  Instead  ol 
prices. 

Inflation  Is  explained  by  (1)  OPEC  price 
policies;  (2)  global  boom  in  demand  for 
American  farm  products;  (3)  Federal  Reserve 
expansion  of  money  and  credit  during  the 
1972  Presidential  campaign;  (4)  two  devalua- 
tions of  the  dollar;  (5)  the  tendency  of  large 
corporations  (as  in  autos)  to  raise  prices 
while  demand  shrank. 

We  have  been  experiencing  lots  of  un- 
employment and  lots  of  inflation.  Yet  be- 
tween 1981  and  mld-1966,  more  sensible  eco- 
nomic policies  steadily  reduced  unemploy- 
ment who*  allowing  the  cost  of  living  to  rise 
a  mere  1.5  per  cent  annually. 
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\7ben  Gerald  Ford.  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Slmoo.  Arthur  Burns,  clUef  of  tbe 
Federal  Baaerve,  and  Alan  Oreeuapan,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Scooomlc  Advisers— 
tiie  Four  Hanejnen  of  economic  calamity— 
Asaro  Congress  not  to  stimulate  au  economy 
v.blch  13  producing  $200  bUllou  less  than  iis 
full  employment  capacity,  they  tacitly  ad- 
mit that  dominant  corporations  will  inQata 
prices  at  the  first  sign  of  recovery  and  com- 
pel unions  In  self-delense  to  play  catch-up. 

Claiming  that  the  United  States  cannot 
Afford  full  employment,  the  Ford  Adnilni.s- 
t  ration  advises  June  gradiuttes  to  wait 
uround  three  or  four  years  XTntil  unemploy- 
ntent  tAiika  to  6  per  cent  in  1979.  Thc^  par- 
ti, ans  of  unemployment  tell  women,  blacks, 
and  Htspanlcs  to  bear  uncumplalniugly  lay- 
r:is  from  Jobs  that  afOrmative  aciiou  got, 
:  licm  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  United  States  really  cm'i,  aHoid  uii- 
cniployment.  Each  extra  1  percent  imemploy- 
nieiit  co^U  900,000  jobs.  $50  bUlion  of  uu- 
pioduced  goods  and  services,  and  914  billion 
ill  uncollected  taxes.  This  is  tlie  financial 
bill.  Human  costs  include  destroyed  hopes, 
or:accrbated  group  tensions,  reduced  stand- 
ards of  life,'  and  nuire  crime,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  Ulaess. 

Americans  can  enjoy  ptice  stability  and 
full  employment  ai  the  same  time,  but  not 
by  accepting  Niicou-Ford  economics.  The  five 
c--seuUals  of  a  new  approach  are  these. 

«l)  Eetuiu  to  tlie  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment. The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Equal 
OpporttuUty  and  Full  Employment  Act 
tjieaUy  strenethens  the  1946  Employment 
Act  by  committing  Confess  and  the  FreU- 
(lent  to  full  emplo>mi'Ut  and  budgeting  and 
pulicifs. 

(2)  Increase  economic  sLlmulatlou  imme- 
diately. By  cutting  taxes  only  $21  billion, 
Cou^-e^&  has  thus  far  done  less  than  half  its 
v.ork.  As  soon  as  possible,  it  should  appro- 
priate 510  billion  to  create  a  million  new 
public  ser\-ice  Jobs,  another  $10  billion  for 
public  works,  and  a  final  $^10  billion  for 
social  benefits. 

<3)  Harness  the  Federal  Reserve.  Congress 
sliould  reassert  its  cuxi.ititutional  role  by 
cifrecting  the  President,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional approval,  to  set  money  supply  goals 
ior  the  Federal  Reserve. 

<4)  Regulate  concentrated  Industries.  Once 
recovery  begins,  market  power  asserts  Itself. 
Congress  should  Mte  the  bullet  and  create  a 
peimanent  price  control  agency  empowered 
to  roll  back  extortionate  price  IncreeseB  and 
require  notice  and  Justification  of  proposed 
price  alterations. 

(5)  MoTe  toward  sensible,  democratic 
planning,  the  response  screamed  for  by  policy 
disarray  in  energy,  food,  envtromneut.  and 
employment.  The  Humphrey-JavitB  Balanced 
Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act  proceeds 
m  the  right  dtroctlon. 

The  only  altemativea  to  ratloual  direction 
nf  a  disordered  economy  are  mass  unemploy- 
lucu',  rapid  inflation,  or  a  mlxtm'e  of  the 
t\vo. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  1975] 
The  Case  ron  Government  Puinninc — Txm 

Economic  Ship  Mat   Right  Itself,  Bur 

Somebody  is  Needed  To  Steer 

(Note. — The  following  proposal  wa.s  made 
recently  by  the  Initiative  Committee  for 
^'atloual  Economic  Flannlng,  a  new  group 
headed  by  WassUy  Leontief,  the  Harvard 
University  economist,  and  Leonard  Wood- 
( cck,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers.) 

Few  Americans  are  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  whlcii  the  economy  Is  now  operating. 
Uiu^mployment  Is  increaaing  and  piloes  are 
rising.  Infiation  in  the  United  States  has 
become  a  source  of  Instability  In  the  world 
at  large.  No  reliable  maehaafsm  In  tb« 
nx^crn  economy  relates  needs  to  aTaUabK 
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manpower,  plant  and 
quenoe  we  have  shortages  of 
care,  municipal  services, 
gy,  and  numerous  other 
pressing  importance. 

We   have  not  made   it 
foresee  these  critical  proljlem 
steps  to  forestall  them.   We 
But  in  a  modem  economy, 
a  matter  of  prex'ereuce   or 
one  of  ImmedUte  need.  In 
will  all  suXler.  Tliis  suffering 

Wo  thereioie  urge  that  pro-, 
for  planning  at  the  hlghe, 
United  States  Govcrnmeui, 
Rion:il,  state  and  local  uuits 
tion.  Tliis  eifort  must  be 
lion,  by  the  v.idcst  public  di, 
methoo;}  and  c'ojcctives  of 
fiill    public    pariicipaiion   iii 
piocess. 

We  believo  that  economic 
be    e.^ccrclsctl    In    a   new    wi- 
Office  of  Nationr.l  Ecouomlc 
agency  mu.st   be   In   a  poslti 
our   country's   economic    and 
i\ow  and  for  many  years  to 
provide  the  public.  Consress 
live  branch  with  alternative 
tion — not  only  to  enable  u."3 
ship  and  disaster,  but  to  guidi 
nx  a  direction  consistent  xvi 
v.ilucs  and  goali3. 

Planning  is  neither  strange 
Every  individual  and  busiucsa 
year.s  ahead.  Our  space 
example  of  planning  lu  lis  mos 
and  successful  form.  It  also 
magnitude  of  the  effort  that 
n;:tlonal  eco^.omlc  planriing. 

Neverthele^j^the    prindpl. 
First,   from   a  KCt-6f   feasibly 
a  definite  and  realizable  goa 
upon:    to   carry  a   man  to 
btlng  him  back  to  earth.  This 
ting  up  a  long-range  program 
mission.  All  the  necessary 
to  be  gathered  In  a  consisteit 
form.  Then,  step  by  step,  the 
be  carried  out  in  the  required 
results    monitored,    and 
whenever  necessary. 

Just  as  it  would  have  been 
a  man  to  go  to  the  moon 
cldent.  It  Is  impossible  for  us 
economic  objectives  by  acclden 

But  the  most  striking  fact 
we  organize  oiu*  economic 
leave  so  much  to  chance, 
thought  to  the  direction  In 
like  to  go.  We  make  no 
balance  different  parts  of  the 
do  not  attempt  to  ensure  the 
allocated  to  meet  oiu:  most 
needs.  In  fact,  we  know  that 
allocated. 

Instead  of  systematically  tr 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in 
have  dozens  of  separate, 
cles  making  policy  In  this 
without  any  thought  of  bow 
gether.  We  have  over  60 
ing  economic  data,  in  most 
sufBclenUy     detaUed, 
often  contradictory  and 

No  single  office  is  responsi^ 
appropriate  standards   and 
data  together  so  that  they 
pursue  coherent  national 
economic  policy  from  quarter 
year   to  year   without   any 
where  the  ecciiomy  is  going 
want  it  to  go. 

The  mere  cataloguing  of 
discloses  the  Inadequacy  of 
nomlc  techniques.  We 
that  the  Office  of  National 
be  estabUsbed  with  these 

Plenary  power  to  accimiulat ! 
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A  mandate  to  examine   msjo : 
trends   and   work   out   reallstie 
long-term  economic  programs 
15  to  25  years,  to  be  submitted 
dent  and  Congi<ess; 

A  mandate  to  work  out 
of  intermediate  length,  such  as 
years,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congres.s,  designed  to  carry  us 
luug-range  objectives;  and 

Kesponsibility   to   specify   the 
sources,  financing  and  other 
lu-es  needed  to  lealize  these 
plans. 

Nee'ilcja    lo   say,   all  programs 
liuist  be  periodically  reviewed 
cliau^iug  circunu^tauces  recjuire. 

Let  us  examiue  how  the 
uould  go  about  its  work.  Its 
be  to  develop  pixigrams  in  specific 
there  aie  dtscernible  national 
traui>portatiou  and  housing  are 
amples.  But  it  It  clear  that  a 
cannot  look  at  energy  alone, 
alone,  housing  alone,  or  at  any 
of  the  economy  in  isolation.  AU 
Interact,  drav/  on  scarce 
defiulte  numbers  of  workers 
training  and  require  financing. 

Above  all,  plnimlng  is  a  way 
at  economic  problems  as  a  whol 
the  infoimation  needed  to  set 
ties  In  the  uae  of  resoiu-ces, 
nil  sectors  of  the  economy  toward 
ment  of  our  chosen  goals.  A  p' 
must  balance  resources  with 
that  can  be  realized,  and  inforn 
what  the  choices  really  are. 

The  heart  of  planning  Is  to  go 
matiou  to  action.  Most  of  th( 
the  United  States  economy 
the  private  sector.  Democratic 
not  a  substitvite  for  a  decentrall^d 
nor  does  it  replace  the  mlllloni 
decisions  that  are  made  in  the 
day.  Rather,  to  reach 
objectives.  It  Infiuenccs  those 
a   consistent  set   of  economic 

The  means  of  influencing 
are  already  familiar  to  us. 
tax  incentives  and  dlsinoeutives, 
tlonal  monetary  and  fiscal  pollcl4s 
individual  actions  indirectly, 
as  selective  credit  controls,  g 
C£^ltal  flows,  limits  to  the  use 
and  land,  and  mandatory  resourc  ! 
affect  Individual  actions  directly 

All    these   measures   have 
one  time  or  another  by  the 
ment,  but — save  In  World  War 
hazard  fashion,  with  no  view  to 
all  effect.  The  purpose  of 
provide  that  view. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the 
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would   not  set  specific  goals 
Motors,  Geno^  Electric.  Oeneril 
any   other   Individual   firm.   Bi:^ 
indicate  the  number  of  caxs, 
of   generators   and  the  quantit; 
foods  we  are  likely  to  require 
years,  and  It  would  try  to  Induce 
industries  to  act  accordingly. 

One  of  the  best  persuaders 
the  planning  ofQce  is  Informatlcfti. 
of    goods,    services    and    money 
industry  to  another  can  be 
detail  through  the  use  of 
other  programing  techniques, 
office  can  provide  a  continuovu 
detailed  information  about  how 
tors  of  the  economy  mesh — and 
to  mesh  In  the  future — enablinf 
companies,  as  well   as   Federal 
local  governments,  to  make 
coherent   decisions    about 
consumption. 

In  order  to  be  effective  and  useful,  an 
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OSfioe  of  National  Economic  Planning  must 
be  set  up  at  the  center  of  our  economic 
and  political  life  ss  one  of  our  most  influen- 
tial institutions.  To  provide  leadership  at  the 
liKhest  level,  we  propose  the  establishment 
of  such  an  ofHce  within  the  White  House, 
provided  with  sufficient  funding  and  sup- 
ported by  a  professional  staff  large  enough 
fj  carry  out  Its  many  functions. 

The  director  of  the  new  body  should  be 
designated  as  the  chief  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  economic  affairs.  The  office  sshould 
oversye  the  Implementation  of  the  national 
economic  plan  within  the  executive  branch. 
Accordingly,  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  this  office  should  be  composed  of  high 
Administration  officials  and  be  supported  by 
an  advLsory  group  representing  the  best 
talent  of  business,  labor,  farmers,  consumers, 
minorities  and  other  sections  of  society. 

We  also  propose  that  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  be  made  a  part  of 
tlie  office  and  continue  to  concentrate  on 
sljort-run  problems  of  full  employment  and 
stabilization,  usefully  supplementing  the 
long-run  concerns  of  the  office. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  final 
choice  among  all  feasible  alternative  plan- 
ning objectives  and  programs  belongs  to 
Congress  and  that  the  execution  of  all  laws 
embodying  planning  policy  Ls  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Administration.  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  must  be  equal  partners 
in  planning.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
R  Joint  Congressional  Planning  Committee, 
supported  by  a  Congressional  Office  of  Plan- 
ning, with  the  necessary  funding  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  be  established  to  oversee  all 
planning  activities  and  to  Initiate  and  review 
legislation. 

But  to  be  successful,  planning  has  to  be 
undertaken  with  the  full  understanding,  ac- 
ceptance and  support  of  the  public.  The 
participation  of  representatives  of  all  Im- 
portant economic  and  social  Interests  In 
every  phase  of  planning  is  essential.  Re- 
gional, state  and  local  units  of  government 
must  fully  share  Ui  the  planning  process. 

Every  national  forum— the  press.  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch — should  be  used 
for  a  continuing  airing  of  opinion  on  plan- 
ning goals  and  methods.  A  network  of  com- 
mittees representing  every  area  of  economic 
life  should  be  available  for  mutual  consulta- 
tion with   members  of  the  planning  office. 

No  one  can  possibly  argue  that  planning 
will  solve  all  our  problems.  Nor  will  it  recon- 
cile conflicting  Interests  among  different 
sections  of  our  society.  These  wUl  continue 
to  be  contested  in  the  political  arena  as 
before.  But  planning  can  spare  all  of  us 
the  sense  of  helplessness  we  feel  as  the 
economy  drifts  from  crisis  to  crisis  and 
replace  frustration  with  a  sense  of  hope, 
with  the  conviction  that  we  can.  In  fact, 
exert  some  control  over  our  affairs. 

Nor  is  planning  an  easy  task.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  enterprises  that  any 
society  can  undertake.  But  the  technical 
capability  and  know-how  exist  to  do  the 
Job.  We  believe  that  the  hard  thinking,  work 
and  experimentation  required  by  a  planning 
effort  will  be  repaid  many  times  over. 

National  economic  planning  has  become 
an  economic  and  social  necessity. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Jime  18,  1975] 
PiANNiNo   THE   Economy — DESPirE   Afpeab- 

ance  of  lentative  steps,  ford  remains 

Devoted  to  "Peee  Mabket" 

(By  Philip  Sbabecoff) 

Washington.  June  17.— ^Recent  develop- 
ments In  this  city  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  Umted  States  Government  is  tAVtng 
some  tentative  steps  toward  a  planned  na- 
tional eocmomy.  On  Capitol  HUl,  Senators 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat  ot  Minne- 
sota, and  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  RepubUcan  of  New 
York,  have  introduced  a  biU  to  establish  a 


national  economic  procedure  under  a  new 
Federal  agency  called  the  Economic  Plan- 
ning Board. 

In  the  White  House,  President  Ford  has 
strengthened  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Economic  Policy  Board  and  directed  it  to 
meet  daily  to  consider  short-  and  long-range 
national  economic  problems.  The  committee 
is  now  working  on  such  problems  as  capital 
formation,  the  International  economy  and 
the  role  of  Government  in  the  private  sector. 

Also  in  the  White  House,  the  President's 
Domestic  Council  is  setting  up  "review 
groups"  to  look  at  such  long-range  problem 
areas  as  food,  transportation  and  energy  and  ' 
to  propose  programs  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

LESS    THAN    MEETS   THE    ETB 

BvU  there  is  somewhat  less  going  on  here 
ibau  meets  the  eye.  Judging  by  comments 
from  members  of  their  staffs,  the  two  White 
House  groups  are  interested  in  ways  of  re- 
ducing, rather  than  increasing,  the  impact 
or  the  Government  on  the  marketplace. 

The  Humphrey-Javlts  bill.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged here,  would  be,  if  enacted,  a  major 
step  toward  central  economic  planning,  albeit 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  proposed  Economlo 
Planning  Board  would  be  empowered  to  sub- 
mit a  "balanced-economlc-growth"  plan, 
which,  after  review  by  advisory  groups,  would 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress. 

A  plan  providing  guideposts  for  economlo 
decisions  for  as  long  as  four  years  in  advance 
would  then  presumably  be  adc^ted. 

REMINISCENT   OF   COOUOGK 

But  the  Ford  Administration  Is  not  likely 
to  go  along  with  a  central  economic  plan- 
ning agency.  President  Ford  is  probably  the 
least  receptive  chief  executive  toward  Gov- 
ernment intervention  In  the  marketplace 
since  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Mr.  Ford  made  clear  today  Just  how  firmly 
he  might  be  expected  to  reject  any  sugges- 
tion of  central  econcMnlc  planning  by  the 
Federal  Govenunent.  In  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business 
he  set  forth  his  fundamental  view  of  the 
relationship  with  business  and  Industry. 

"In  the  months  ahead,"  he  said,  "we  face 
a  critical  choice:  Shall  business  and  Govern- 
ment work  together  in  a  free  economy  for  the 
betterment  of  all?  Or  shall  we  slide  bead-long 
Into  an  economy  whose  vital  decisions  are 
made  by  politicians  while  the  private  sector 
dries  up  and  shrivels  away? 

"My  resouroes  as  President — and  my  re- 
solve as  President — are  devoted  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system. 

"I  do  not  Intend  to  celebrate  our  Bicen- 
tennial by  reversing  the  great  principles  on 
which  the  United  States  was  founded." 

Some  of  the  President's  close  advisers  in 
the  White  House  tempered  this  rhetoric 
somewhat  in  their  comments,  conceding  that 
planning  could  sometimes  be  appropriate. 

L.  William  Seldman.  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  Economic  Affairs,  noted  In  an  Inter- 
view that  the  Government  had  an  Important 
planning  role  in  supplying  Information 
about  the  economy,  which  the  marketplace 
could  use  tn  reaching  Ite  decisions. 

The  Federal  Government  also  engages  In 
planning  for  the  budget  and  on  monetary 
policy,  he  observed. 

There  are,  in  addition,  some  areas  where 
market  forces  do  not  operate  freely,  he  said. 
One  of  theee  Is  the  energy  area,  which  Is 
dominated  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries.  Therefore,  some  Gov- 
ernment planning  In  energy  is  required  snd 
appK^rlate,  Mr.  Seldman  said. 

But  there  Is  a  basic  difference  between  the 
Ford  Administration  and  the  kind  of  view 
embodied  in  the  Humphrey-Javlts  proposal, 
he  added. 

"Basically,  the  difference  Is  that  wc  think 


that  the  private  sector  can  and  should  be 
the  ultimate  decision  maker  as  to  what  we 
should  produce  rather  than  some  polltl« 
clans,"  be  said. 

Another  high-ranking  economic  adviser  to 
the  President  asserted  that  central  planning 
of  the  economy  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  an  impossibility  because  "the  technical 
capacity  of  economists  for  that  kind  of  plan- 
ning is  nonexistent." 

He  said  that  economists  could  make  pro« 
Jectlons  of  what  wotild  happen  to  the  econ- 
omy and  that  plans  could  be  constructed  on 
those  projections. 

"But  what  happens  when  the  economy 
veers  from  the  projections?"  the  aide  asked 
rhetorically.  He  then  answered  that  the  plan 
would  fall  apart.  He  said  the  objection  ot 
the  Administration  to  the  Humphrey-Javlts 
plan,  which  would  be  based  on  politically 
agreed  on  goals,  was  that  the  economy  did 
not  fiuictlon  in  a  way  that  made  reaching 
those  goals  possible. 

In  the  view  of  this  official,  and  presumably 
of  Mr.  Ford  and  his  Administration,  the  free- 
market  economy  is  already  "planned"  in  the 
sense  that  private  enterprise  makes  millions 
of  decisions  that  balance  the  economy. 

PLANmNG  SEEN  AS  IMPOSITION 

This  ofllcial,  who  is  close  to  the  President 
but  did  not  wish  to  be  identified,  Insisted 
that  economic  planning  was  really  a  euphe- 
mism for  an  imposition  of  values  on  the 
public  by  Government.  People  may  make  bad 
choices  about  the  kind  of  television  programs 
they  watch  or  the  kind  of  can  they  buy,  but 
they  are  their  choices,  he  said.  With  central- 
ized planning,  the  Government  would  Im- 
pose those  choices,  be  asserted. 

"That  Is  what  the  debate  cm  planning  is 
all  about,"  he  said. 

Those  who  advocate  planning,  of  course, 
argue  that  the  free-market  system  is  not 
working  so  perfectly  as  the  Administration 
claims.  CrltlcB  point  to  the  artificially  in- 
duced oU-prlce  Increases,  high  food  prices 
and  food  shortages,  shortages  in  steel  and 
a  chaotic  transportation  system  as  evidence 
that  some  guidmg  hand  is  needed. 

These  critics  also  point  out  that  the  free 
market  suffers  from  Increasingly  wider 
swings  from  Inflation  to  recession. 

Finally,  these  critics  point  to  the  Increas- 
ing concentration  of  economic  power  in 
great  corporations  as  evidence  that  the  free- 
market  system  Is  less  than  free  and,  there- 
fore, is  in  need  of  Government-directed 
planning. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  POWER 

But  the  Administration  officials,  whUe  con- 
ceding the  validity  of  some  of  the  criticism, 
shrug  them  off  as  aberrations  tn  an  other- 
wise proven,  continulngly  effective  system. 
There  ta  no  way,  they  let  It  be  known,  that 
the  Ford  Administration  Is  going  to  accept 
even  a  semblance  of  national  economic  plan- 
ning. 

The  prospects  fM-  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bUI, 
therefore,  are  none  too  bright.  But  now  that 
the  concept  has  been  made  formal  in  a  leg- 
tslaUve  proposal,  the  stage  has  been  set  for 
s  debate  on  central  economic  planning. 

The  issue  has  been  debated  before,'  but 
never  in  a  world  quite  like  today's.  The  de- 
bate could  be  a  lively  one. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wish  to  read  one  para- 
grraph  from  a  piece  of  that  kind  pub- 
lished Inihe  Los  Angeles  Times  im  Sun- 
day, June  8,  1975.  written  by  the  prom- 
inent economist  Robert  LeCage.  It  reads 
as  foUows: 

General  Motora  plans  model  changes  three 
years  In  advance.  Your  telephone  company 
buys  whole  forests  to  supply  telephone  iwles 
10  or  16  years  In  the  future.  Prudent  parents 
begin  saving  for  college  shortly  after  the 
blessed  event. 
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Only  the  Federal  Gtovemment,  among 
huge  administrative  entities.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, shuts  Its  eyes  and  blindly  refuses 
to  look  into  the  future  beyond  the  1 
year  that  the  Budget  Committers  and  the 
Budget  aie  in  charge  of;  and  even  that 
1  year.  Mr.  President.  Is  a  brandnew  in- 
novation, to  take  effect  In  1976,  hot  even 
in  197S, 


HEV.'  REGULATIONS  AND  WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS 

JAt.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  in  June  of 
l!>72.  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
vidijig  that— 

No  person  In  the  United  Stalc<5  shall  oii 
ihe  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  snb- 
jert  to  discrimination  under  any  education 
prf>i-ram  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial asslstanco. 

Sex  discriminrlion  in  education  takes 
many  forms.  Some  courses  are  closed  to 
members  of  o»ie  sex;  pension  and  em- 
ployment rights  vary;  athletic  programs 
are  restricted  and  financial  aid  distrib- 
uted in  a  biased  manner.  Clearly  we 
wanted  to  remedy  these  situations.  But 
f:liould  sex  education  classes,  for  ex- 
ompie,  be  coed?  Should  men  and  women 
be  on  the  same  collegiate  wrestling  teams, 
and  should  American  colleges  be  barred 
from  participating  in  the  Rhodes  schol- 
arship program  simply  because  it  is 
offered  only  to  males?  Should  textbooks 
und  curricula  be  censored  to  eliminate 
sexism,  or  would  that  contravene  both 
tlie  fii:st  amendment  and  the  traditional 
State  and  local  role  in  this  area?  All 
these  difScult  dilemmas  were  thought- 
fuUy  weiglied  by  HEW.  and.  I  beUeve. 
effectively  resolved  in  the  regulations. 

HEW  had  an  extremely  elaborate  and 
p«^lclpatory  process  which  consulted 
relevant  and  aflTected  parties.  Rather 
than  tie  accepted  as  the  capricious  whim 
of  unknowing  bureaucrats,  as  some  have 
raaintaUied.  the  method  of  arriving  at 
these  regulations  is  a  model  of  responsive 
i-eaction  to  publicly  expressed  comment 
in  the  rtilemaking  process.  For  example, 
HEW  held  12  regional  meetings  thiough- 
out  the  United  SUtes  to  discuss  and  ex- 
plain the  proposed  rules  when  first  issued. 
Its  officials  addressed  over  SO  meetings  of 
interested  parties.  In  addition,  it  allowed 
an  extraordinarily  long  comment  period 
so  that  all  views  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  and  review  by  HEW 
prior  to  carrying  out  the  statutory  re- 
sponsibility ol  promulgating  regulations. 
HEW  received  and  eoDsidered  approxi- 
mately 10,000  responses  from  citizens. 

No  concelTable  set  of  regulations  would 
be  perfect.  The  HEW  regulations  as  they 
now  stand  represent  a  series  of  dliBcult 
decisions  which  were  made  in  the  process 
described  above  both  to  implement  pro- 
tection of  the  r»ecessary  rights  of  women 
and  to  address  transitional  diflculties 
wtiich  could  impair  the  education  sys- 
tem. K«t  me  emphastace  that  fan  no  case 
IS  the  law  equivocal.  The  rights  of  women 
to  an  emual  educational  opportunity  are 
a  matter  of  statute  and  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple Justice.  However,  moving  the  current 
e*K»tlon  system  to  a  situation  where 
it  Is  able  to  hisure  these  rights  Is  a  major 
administrative  task.  It  will  require  a 
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gi-eat  deal  of  good  will,  aifi 
cnforcem«it  activity  by  the 
eminent  under  the  legal  au. . 
in  the  Office  of  Civil  Righ  ? 
I  believe  that,  by  and  larg  . 
tional  commutiity  welcoaieo  f 
and  is  cm-rently,  without  c 
ding  of  active  enforcement 
lations,  maldn^  major  sleps 
Inating  sex  discrimir.ation. 
with  all  such  matter.*;,  there 
proper  regulatory  autliority 
ment  action  when  an  eciucr. 
is  miwilling  or  unable  to  cj  i 
law.  For  example.  I  find  thi 
u-sccl  appropriate  restraint  .  . 
not  to  take  sex  di-scriniinatjon 
tion  enforcc-mcnt  ai;ti\ity  . 
purtant  field  of  curriculu:n  ai 
An  we  have  .seen  recenlly,  tl 
curriculum  material  i.s  of  „ 
to  tho  general  public,  whi(  h 
siatently   demanded    to   ma  n 
conti-ol.  I  support  local  conti  jl 
ulum.   but   such   local   conji 
violate  the  law.  A  Federal 
at  this  time  in  textbook  ati  I 
matters  would  be,  in  my  ,. 
possible  to  administer  judici 
fore,  HEW  has  wisely  mai.  . 
sex  stereotyping  in  curricub  r 
book  materials  would  not  b( 
.scope  of  this  set  of  regula 
critics  of  these  regulations 
tained  HEW  is  extending  bejind 
I  find  the  instant  restiaint 
portant  example  of  their 
intent  and  purpose,  as  well 
of  the  law. 

HEW  has  not  been  shy  . 
constructive  criticism,  and  i 
previously  held  views  or  pr 
how  to  best  carry  out  the 
thorlty.  However,  after  __^ 
longed  consultation  it  now 
lations  which  would  implem<  nt 
IX  authority,   thus  carryini 
effectively  the  intent  of  Co 
ing  the  original  title  IX 

1972.   The  period  for    

been  completed.  This  is  not 
retreat.  Congress  has  an  opiort 
enhance  HEW's  ability  to    La 
law  against  sex  discriminati  >n 
opportunity  that  must  not  be 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan 
sent  that  three  editorials  be 
tho  RccoRO. 

There   being  no   objectioi 
torlals  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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And  Attacking  Skx  Bi 


Tbe  new  rules  approved  by 
ending  educational  dlsciiinln 
scboolglrls  and  college  women 

Not  so  welcome  is  a  otJinj 

posal  to  stop  responding  to 

rights  complaints.  Sucli  *  step 
permit  HEWs  Office  of  CiyU 
und  choose  among  complaints 
gating,  could  cean  lessened 
racial  as  well  i.s  sex  dlscrlm 

The  Oefuu-tment  of  Health 
Welfare  was  required  under 
1972  equal  rights  law  to  S 
end  discrimination  against 
tlon.  The  administration's  ^_ 
proved   by   Congress   after   h 

open    traditionally    sex-, 

like  shop  to  boys  and  girls,  . 
based  favoritism  in  admissloiis 
ships,  and  require  equality  in  no 
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fncUitles  such  as  houhing  on 

nonathletic  regiUatiojis  wUl 

er  significance  for  the  equality 
nity  for  women  than  the  new  pl,^ 
cation  rules,  which  are  attracUn  ; 
controversy.  ^ 

The  athletics  proposals  do  net 
Mitutlons  or  school  systems  to 
ins   on  female   athletics   to   cu 
levels.  But  they  do  require  that 
lowed  to  compete,  ii  qualified,  on 
in  uoncontact  .sports,  or  have  t:) 
pliy   on   a  glrJs'   team.   In   U»e 
gxadts,  schools  receiving  Title  IX 
merge  gym  and   field   classes  foi 
iiirls,  while  luainlaiuiiig  separate 
facilities. 

It  would  he  well  for  the  publi 
diverted  by  argument  over  the 
lulcs,  .such  as  v.hether  they  impl 
ara  the  equal  of  boys  athletlcallj 
ed  as  individuals,  many  girls  may 
athletically  to  many  boys.  To 
many  physically  demanding 
dance,  the  female  performer  .. 

vigor,  endurance,  and  style  at 

that  of  men  is  not  to  dismiss  the 
between    male    aud    female    in 
vhere  that  i.-s  relevant.  Such  —or- 
best  left  to  statistics  and  phllosopl  y 
necessary  to  read  sex-role  slgnlt 
niiinlng,  throwing  a  ball,  or  other 
sports  action. 

Particularly  for  women,  the  ^ 

physical  education  in  the  VS.  is 
instruction  In  basic  posture  and 
to  athletic  and  recreational  skills 
mobile  and  TV  set  have  turned  . 
youths,  like  their  parents,  into 
and  nonpartlclpants.  The  female  I 
durhig  her  school  and  college  yea 
into  even  more  of  a  spectator  roli 
spending  policies  that  Imply  sno 
"men." 

The  new  physical  education  rule  ; 
practical     flaws.     Por    Instance, 
women's   athletic   groups   are 

that  the  male-dominated  _.„ 

poised  to  take  over  their  programs 
ing  reduced   rather  than 
.sports   opportunities.    But   on 
rules  affirm  women's  rights  to 
tional   opportunity   In    admission 
-shins.  Instruction,  and  facilities- 
well  as  academic. 
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HEW's  Rui-Es  ON  Women  and  E^vc 
With  all  the  hullabaloo  over  the 
college  sports  of  the  new  federa 
rules,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the 
tance  of  those  rules  which  Is  that 
open  the  country's  educational 
to  women  in  a  way  they  have  never 
before.  That  wUl  mean.  In  the  long 
female  scholars  and  college 
females  In  technical  jobs,  and,  to 
tent,  more  female  athletes.  The 
.simply,  that  the  nation  Is  taklnk 
significant  step  toward  a  time  whep 
and  talent  and  competence  in 
recognlaed  as  snch  In  all 
academic  or  athletic — regardless  of 
the  person  concerned. 

In  that  sense,  the  fight  over   . 
rules  will  do  to  sports  and  athletic 
is  a  side  issue.  The  real  impact  of 
be   on   things   that   matter  much 
life — things  like  admission  to  . . 
professional  schools  and  public 
cess  to  courses  and  echolanAiip 
employment   practices.    In    these 
weU  as  in  athletics,  educationai 
at  all  levels  have  cnnntotently  d_ 
against  women  down  tlirougta  tbe 
new  rules,  if  they  an  properly  e. 
HEW.  wiU  do  much  to  eUminate 
crlminsUon. 

There  is  also  a  matter  of  basl 
involved  in  the  athletic  progmoB 
takes  a  complete  change  In  the 
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tercollegiate  sports  to  produce  that  fairness, 
so  be  It.  There  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  a  coUcge  or  university  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  lower  level  school,  that  relegates 
its  feuwlc  athletes  to  second-rate  facilities 
cr  second-rate  equipment  or  secoTid-rate 
travel  arrangements  solely  becnise  they  are 
female.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  world  that  says  only 
irxles  can  be  atliletes  or  that  male  athletes 
are  entillod.  U  they  arc  good  enough,  lo 
I'rec  edi'.caUou,  Xiec  ioijd  and  lr;.e  n;(,a;cul 
care. 

tiCiird,  wc  .su'ijccl  vhui  ti-cn:  arr  a  ^oort 
:ia"';  i.nlx-erslty  presidents  who.  way  drAvn 
deep  in'sifie,  arc  cheering  that  p?.rt  of  t!ic 
HEW  rules  br.virg  to  do  directly  with  sports. 
The  emphasis  on  all  too  many  campuse;  has 
re.i.'ln;d  U:e  point  where  It  appears  the  pur- 
po.se  of  tlie  university  is  not  to  educate  yoi.iig 
people  but  to  produce  winning  football  or 
basktiball  teams.  TIic  picsidents  l:i!ow  this — 
and  •:ic.<:p:.a'  iu  what  it,  is  doing  lo  their  iu- 
stiluiions— but  many  of  them  have  felt  un- 
able to  tackle  the  problem  because  oi  the 
power  their  athletic  departrae.us  have  with 
p.lumni.  These  new  rules  m;;y  provide  the 
impetus  they  need  to  begin  to  bring  the  riglit 
perspective  back  to  the  campuses,  if  bo, 
KEWs  eiVorls  will  bcive  not  only  to  give  to 
v.'onicii  what  is  rightfully  tlieir.-;  bf.c  tore-itore 
some  Ijuliucc  bevween  what  ij  niCJii.ii.gLLil 
in  hi.iiher  education  and  what  it  r'ui  and 
ganio.' 

AcAVse.i-    Si-\ibT    StuocL.-; 

The  new  rederal  guidelines  against  sex  dls- 
crimluaiion  i!i  the  naUou's  schools  and  col- 
lages combine  a  much-needed  emphasis  on 
equal  opportunity  for  women  with  enough 
flexibility  to  prevent  a  dlsplrlthig  homogent- 
zation  of  educational  institutions.  Such  a 
.sensible  approach  to  what  Is  still  an  irra- 
tionally controversial  area  of  social  reform — 
and  nowhere  more  explosively  irrational  than 
in  sports — can  be  expected  to  draw  fire  from 
botli  Ideological  extremes. 

Although  some  of  the  more  esoteric  aspects 
of  sex  discrimination  are  likely  to  attract 
most  public  attention,  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  prohibition  of  any  bias  blocking 
equal  opportunity  for  female  students  and 
teachers  at  any  educational  level.  Absolute 
equality  is  crucial  in  school  and  college  ad- 
missions, financial  aid.  coimseling  and,  in  the 
case  of  teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel, employment,  pay  and  promotions. 

The  new  rules  quite  properly  prohibit  the 
kind  of  sex  stereotyping  in  education  that 
barred  girls  from  shop  classes  and  boys  from 
home  economics.  The  Justifications  for  such 
"male"  or  "female"  subjects  once  put  forth 
have  long  shice  been  rendered  obsolete. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  wisely  resisted  pressures  to  In- 
clude the  content  of  textbooks  In  Its  guide- 
lines. Expert  studies  have  provided  ample  Il- 
lustrations that  many  of  these  teaching  ma- 
terials are  Indeed  Infected  with  male  chau- 
vinism, but  Federal  censorship  is  not  the 
remedy.  Local  school  boards  and  educators 
can  better  re-educate  authors  and  publish- 
ers through  care  la  selecting  teaching 
materials. 

In  another  constructive  limitation  of  the 
general  rules,  the  department  sanctioned  the 
continued  existence  of  single-sex  schools  and 
colleges.  Par  from  being  an  example  of  sex- 
ism, that  exemption  is  an  essential  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  «UvecBity  in  Amer- 
ican education. 

Par  more  vulnerable  than  any  of  the  guide- 
lines themselves,  however.  Is  the  announce- 
ment that  H.E.W.  win  no  longer  Investigate 
tadlTidnal  complaints  of  dtsciUnmation. 
While  some  diacretlcm  is  cleaily  in  order  to 
jUranguMi  eaoterlo  or  crank  eompUtnts  tMm 
i^ttoate  grtevanees.  any  policy  tliat  ignores 
ihdlvldual  calls  for  Justtee  can  scarcely  be 
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considered  law-enforcement.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger cannot  be  faulted  for  appealing  to  the 
educational  Institutions'  "good  faith";  of 
•  *  •  deeply  ingrained  habits  of  prejudice 
and  exclusion  in  the  absence  of  an  effective 
mechanism  for  assessing  well-documented 
individual  complalnt.s. 

All-.  J.WITS.  Mr.  President,  ha:i  my 
time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
it  i/ir'.^  time  has  just  exphed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DILTER]\5INATTON      OF      SENATE 
Ili-ECTION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
H.\t:i.'i\vay  ) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  the  consid- 
crilicu  of  Senate  Resolution  1C6,  v.hich 
the  <-.Tork  will  atate. 

The  as.-istant  legi.iiaiive  clerk  read  as 
loilov.s : 

A  ic-.oluiion  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
cietcrminatlon  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  «eat  hi  tlie  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of 
McA'  Hanipshhe. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
hour  lor  debate  provided  under  rule 
XXII  will  now  begin,  with  the  time  to 
b2  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non 1  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  or  his  designee. 
Who  yields  time? 

lili'.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  s-jg- 
yest  tlic  a'osence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
will  be  charsed  against  both  sides.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
tiie  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  ousiness  is  amendment  No.  627 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  Is  ihe  business 
of  the  Senate  at  noon?  Has  that  been  or- 
dered? Is  that  the  cloture  vote  at  a  time 
certain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  is  not  at  a  time  certain,  but  the  live 
quorum  preceding  the  vote  -vlll  come  at 
11:52  a.m. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time?  The  time  Is  equally  divided. 
On  whose  time  does  the  Senator  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  On  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  del* 
wiU  call  the  loIL 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
adc  unanimous  coDaent  that  the  onier 
for  tiie  Qtiofmm  call  be  readnded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltbout 
objection,  it  1  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdra-ar  my  amendment,  which  is  the 
pending  amendment,  and  send  anotlier 
amendment  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

<Mr.  WCICKER). 

TTie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  vnll  be  stated. 

The  asbLstaiit  leEiolative  clerk  rer.d  i:<= 
follows; 

The  Seua'ur  fiom  Peiuisylvania  (Kir.  Hi^uh 
Scorx),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Weickeb,  pro- 
poses aud  ameudnieut  to  Mr.  Alucn's  amend- 
ment No.  605,  as  n-iodilled: 

Strike  aU  cXcer  the  word  "that"  on  line  2 
to  ilie  end  and  iustrt  in  lieu  thereoi  the 
following:  •'nolvvitiistauding  any  other  pro- 
vi'  ion  of  this  Resolution,  the  Senate  seac 
from  the  State  of  New  Hamp.shire  for  the 
term  commeuciiig  January  3,  1975,  is  heit?b.; 
declared  vacaid  elfeciive  June  25,  1975. 

On  Uuo  7  leuunaber  (1)  as  (1)  (b) . 

Mr.  WEICKEP.  Mr.  President,  I  :■.:: 
for  the  yeas  .^nd  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FirER.  Is  liierc 
a  fuificient  second?  There  is  not  a  .suifl- 
fient  second. 

The  yea.<;  and  rays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prc-ldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  column  v,Tltten  by  Mr. 
George  P.  Will,  published  in  the  Wasli- 
ington  Post  of  Weciiiesday,  June  25. 
1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORT1,  a.s  follows: 

STrjLLIN'C  A  SlIKAlE  SEAT 

(By  Oeoirge  P.  WIU) 
The  Senate  Democrats'  attempt  Ur  stepl 
a  New  Hampshire  seat  is  a  timely  reminder 
that  brazen  majoritjes  abuse  power. 

Last  Novembers  election  produced  a  356- 
vote  margin  for  Republican  louis  Wyman. 
A  recount  produced  a  lO-vote  lead  for  Demo- 
crat John  Durkin.  Pinally  the  state's  bi- 
partisan Ballot  Law  Commission  examined 
protested  ballots  and  unanimously  declared 
Wyman  a  two-vote  winner. 

Without  charging  misdeeds,  Durkin  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senate,  which  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

In  January  the  Democrats  reduced  tbe 
committee  from  nine  to  eight  members  by 
redndzig  Republican  membership  to  three. 
No  other  nine-member  conunlttee  was  re- 
duced. 

Consider  the  Democrats'  subsequent  be- 
havior: 

On  "skip  candidate"  ballots  the  voters 
marked  the  circle  denoting  a  party-line 
vote,  and  added  superfluous  marks  next  to 
ttka  nsLines  of  individual  party  candidates, 
but  skipped  senator.  In  New  Hampshire  such 
ballots  are  always  counted  as  votes  for  all 
party  candidates.  Individually  marked  or 
not,  BO  WymanlB  representatives  challenged 
only  one  DemocraUc  "skip  candidate"  ballot, 
and  that  Inadvertently. 

But  OorkUt  ehaUenged  12  saeh  Bepubli- 
can  ballots,  and  the  eonunlttee  sfillt  ^^ 
(Alabama's  James  Allen  breaking  with  fti- 
lo<w  Oemoerati)  to  excltide  these  ballots 
from  the  eonnt. 

Chalman  Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.)  ruled 
that  a  tis  vote  on  a  disputed  ballot  elimi- 
nated the  ballot  count.  This  raUng,  If  up- 
held by  the  full  Senate,  vUl  cost  Wyman  12 
votes. 

Tbe  eoBunlttae  refused  Wyman  parmtelon 
to  protest  the  Oeaocratic  irtdp  rawlhiate" 
ballots  that  b*.  obedient  to  state  pnctloe, 
had  oofe  prataated. 

me  ooauamM  voted  S-9  to  count  as  valid 
two   abouiteo   ballots  allegedly  cast   by  a 
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couple  who  were  aaked  by  a  Democratic 
campaign  worker  to  apply  for  baUots.  The 
man  has  testified  that  neither  he  nor  his 
vkire  ever  received  the  baUots,  and  that  he  is 
not  even  registered.  Tlx*  elgnatuns  on  th« 
applications  and  ballots  do  not  match. 

The  committee  refused  Wyman's  request 
for  a  complete  reUUy,  although  the  Senate 
has  voted  retalUes  on  three  occasions.  And 
so  it  has  gone. 

The  fuU  Senate  (Democrats  dominating. 
61-38)  wUl  resolve  36  disputes  that  pro- 
duced 4-4  committee  votes.  But  the  Demo> 
crats  have  been  blindly  partisan  since  Janu- 
ary  when  they  broke  precedent,  refusing  to 
seat  Wyman  pending  the  investigation.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  victory  was  affirmed 
by  the  highest  official  New  Hampshire  au- 
tiiority.  and  he  possessed  a  valid  certlflcate 
of  election. 

Republican  senatOTs  and  Wyman  note  that 
the  number  of  disputed  or  missing  ballots 
(some  were  destroyed  before  final  review) 
far  exceed  any  possible  margin  of  victory. 
They  want  the  Senate  to  declare  the  seat 
vacant  so  New  Hampshire  can  have  another 
election. 

Durkins  says  he,  personally,  favors  another 
election,  but,  alas,  "We  are  on  a  constitu- 
tional troUey.  We  can't  get  off."  But  he 
could  stop  the  trolley  by  telUng  the  Senate 
Democrats  that  he  will  not  serve  unless  they 
let  the  Toten  vote. 

With  bis  inane  trolley  metaphor  Durkin 
Is  suggesting  this:  Because  the  Senate  has 
examined  New  Hampshire's  results,  the  Stn- 
ate  is  somehow  honor-bound  to  keep  the 
Issue  away  from  New  Hampshire  voters. 

This  conclusion  follows  from  nothing.  It 
ooeea  fr<Hn  a  tortured  construction  of  the 
Constitution's  provision  that  "each  bouse 
shaU  be  Judged  of  the  election  of  its  mem- 
betB."  That  is.  Democrats  who  bother  to 
pretend  that  their  attempted  larceny  reflects 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  eay:  The 
Senate  will  have  failed  to  Judge  thl.";  case 
if  It  concludes  that  a  new  election  is  equi- 
table. 

This  seU-servlng  theory  is  based  on  per- 
verse Interptetatlon  of  the  verb  "to  Judge," 
Th«  InterpretaUon  is  that  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  a  new  election  Is.  somehow,  no 
Judgment.  This  theory  does  not  merit  con- 
futing, other  ttian  noting  that  it  is  novel: 
The  Senate  on  other  occasions  has  Judged 
that  disputed  elections  sboiUd  be  settled  by 
new  elections. 

Even  with  swollen  majorities.  Democrats 
have  t>een  too  imdlsclpiined  to  produce  pro- 
gnuns  relevant  to  the  nation's  problems. 
But  Senate  Democrats  are  a  vlrtuaUy  atiUA 
brute  vote  against  letting  New  Hampshire 
pick  New  Hampshire's  senator. 

If  "Watergate"  now  Is  an  aU  purpose  term 
denoting  abuse  of  power,  the  Democrats  are 
committing  a  Watergate  In  broad  daylight, 
an  especlaUy  raw  abuse  because  It  reflects 
their  cynical  assumption  that  the  public  Is 
beyomt  disgust. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Will's  column  Is  entitled  "Stealing  a 
Senate  Seat."  It  reads : 

The  Senate  Democrats'  attempt  to  steal 
a  Mew  Hampsblra  seat  la  a  timely  reminder 
that  braaen  majorities  abuse  power. 

lASt  November's  election  produced  a  356- 
vota  margin  for  Republican  Loula  Wyman. 
A  recount  produced  a  10-vote  lead  for  Demo- 
crat John  Durkin.  FlnaUy  the  state's  bipar- 
tisan Ballot  Law  Commlaslom  examined  pro- 
tested baUota  and  unanimously  declared 
Wyman  a  two-vote  winner. 

Without  charging  misdeeds.  Durkin  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senate,  wbldh  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

In  January  tha  Demoorata  reduced  the 
committee  from  nine  to  eight  UMmbera  by 
reducing  RepubUcan  membtnblp  to  three. 
No  other  nine-member  eommlttee  waa 
reduced. 
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I  am  delighted  to  note  that 
surely,    the    public    is 
aware  as  to  what  it  is  that 
here.  That  is  the  Intention 
ator:  to  keep  the  Issue  out 
light,  so  that  what  Is  being 
whatever  reason,  in  whatevei 
come  to  the  attention  of 
am  not  going  to  stand  here 
my  colleagues  on  the  other 
aisle  of  stealing  an  election. 
ing  to  say  that  I  think  their 
has  come  very  much  into 
think  their  ability  has  come 
into  question.  I  think  their 
have  come  very  much  into 
think  their  commonsense  has 
much  Into  question. 

I  am  delighted  to  see 
tingulshed  Senator  from 
has,  once  again,  offered  to 
the  only  fair,  conunonsense, 
way  to  resolve  this  very 
sue— specifically,  to  allow  th« 
New  Hampshire  to  make  a 

I  understand  that  there  Is  a 
that  there  Is  an  unfair  bias 
Mr.  Wjrman,  because  New 
tradition,  is  a  Republican  _ 
out  that  if  New  Hampshire 
plight  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
their  economic  condition  todaji 
better  than  it  was  in  1974, 
worse.  Obviously,  those 
ways  blamed  on  the  party  in 
specifically  the  party  in 
reflected  in  the  White  House 
think  there  is  anj'  question  ir 
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that  the  atmosphere  is  prob{ 
balanced  up  in  New  Hampshin 
new  election  take  place.  It  Is 
that  in  mind  that  Republican 
vising  that  it  go  back  to  the 
rather  that,  regardless  of  the 
we  can  all  have  a  sense  of 
outcome.  If  Mr.  Durkin  Is  . 
it  will  have  been  done  fairly 
portantly,  I  think,  it  will  have 
favorably  on  tliis  body  and 
its  credibility. 

It  is  amazing.  I  caiuiot  help 
out  to  my  Democratic  friends 
have  been  unable  to  muster 
drive  or  solution  to  any  ^.. 
fronting  this  country  today.  I 
as  harsh  on  my  friend  dowii 
White  House,  also.  Insofar  as 
majorities  are  concerned,  h 
Senate  and  in  the  House,  the 
have  been  unable  to  muster 
devise  constructive  alternatives 
the  President  is  proposing.  Ye 
one  issue,  totally  a  political 
have  managed  to  get  all  their 
gether. 

I  think  the  Nation  would  be 
ter  oflf  if  they  would  use  that 
devise  alternatives  on  energy, 
alternatives  to  the  problems  of 
omy,  to  devise  alternatives  on] 
and  on  transportation.  I  do 
tiiat  the  present  incumbent  in 
House  has  all  the  answers.  I 
solutions  can  be  improved  upon 
no,  they  are  unable  to  do  that; 
political  matter,  they  are  able 
all  together  and  sit  here  and 
through  a  decision  which  is 
fair,  patently  biased,  and  ^. 
nores  the  facts  as  they  have 
sented  before  this  body. 

I  suppose  that  is  what  is  so 

pging  to  this  Senator.  We 

the  box,  here,  not  In  the  mind 
able  to  put  up  technical 
rather,   to  present  situations 
their  face,  were  illegal,  on  their 
fraudulent,  on  their  face 
ble  judgment.  And,  really,  the 
not  change  at  all — ^not  at  all;  u 
were  a  predetermined  result.  I 
is  what  really  stands  to  the 
this  body. 

As  I  say,  yes,  I  knew  Louis 
when  we  served  together  in  _. 
But  I  am  not  out  here  arguing 
I  am  arguing  for  a  principle, 
ciple  specifically  is  that  we  L. 
this  enough  scrutiny  so  that  we 
realize  that  we  cannot  do  righ 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  People 
saying,  oh,  the  Scott  amendment 
Weicker    amendment,    whiche 
they  mention,  is  premature.  It 
mature  in  January,  when  we 
stantial  accord  on  the 
were  going  to  be  involved, 
put  it  up  again  somewhere  — . 
beginning  of  June  and,  after  6 
it  was  still  premature.  Then, 
made  certain  criticism  or 

of  the  issues  and  started 

this  past  weekend,  again  Senate  r 
and  myself  were  called  premati  r 
terday  we  were  called  prematui)e 

But    now    the    argument 
shifts.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
heard  the  distinguished  ___ 
Nevada  say  yesterday  that  we 
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on  this  already,  so  why  vote  on  it  again, 
even  though  before  we  should  have 
turned  it  down,  because  it  was  prema- 
ture. 

Nobody  waiits  to  face  up  to  the  best 
way  of  douig  things.  It  is  too  simple.  It  is 
too  straightforward.  It  is  too  logical. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  disUu- 
giiialied  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  talking  about  reac- 
tions, patterns.  I  think  tlae  pattern  to 
take  ttiis  election  auay  from  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  began  iu  January,  at 
the  time  wlien  the  majority  decided  ttiat 
the  membei*ship  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  would  no  longer  be  five 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans,  it 
would  be  five  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans. They  deprived  us  of  a  mem- 
ber on  that  committee.  It  was  the  only 
nine-member  committee  in  tlie  Senate 
whicli  was  so  reduced  at  that  time.  Tlie 
purpose  is  pretty  obvious. 

Had  we  retained  the  5-4  ballots,  it  Is 
clear  now  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  have  reported  not  4-4  ties,  not  two 
separate  reports,  it  would  have  come  in 
with  a  5-to-4  report  on  most  of  these  tied 
issues,  surely,  certainly  on  the  "skip- 
candidate"  issue.  The  Senate  majority 
would  tlien  have  been  confronted  by  the 
embarrassing  fact  that  their  own  com- 
mittee had  recommended,  5  to  4,  the 
adding  of  various  ballots  and  the  sub- 
tracting of  various  ballots  in  a  formula 
which  would  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  what  they  always  intended  to  do, 
take  the  seat  away,  imless  they  then  de- 
cided to  vote  down  their  own  committee. 

So,  from  the  beginning,  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  pattern  here  to  take  the  elec- 
tion away.  The  holding  back  of  these  12 
"skip-candidate"  ballots  imtil  nearly  the 
last  minute,  then  the  assembling  of  tliem 
in  a  group  so  that,  until  then,  the  people 
on  this  side  were  not  au'are  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  more  than  a  random  se- 
lection of  protests,  and  then  deciding 
them  in  a  group  12  times,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  New  Hampshh'e — all  of  these 
things,  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  aie  part  of 
the  same  pattern.  That  Is  why  Mr.  Will, 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  says. 

If  "Watergate"  now  is  an  all  purpose  term 
denoting  abuse  of  power,  the  Demociats  are 
committing  a  Watergate  in  broad  daylight, 
an  especially  raw  abuse  because  It  reflects 
their  cynical  assumption  that  the  public  Is 
beyond  dlsgtist. 

Only  in  the  last  24  hours,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished senior  Democrat,  whose  name 
I  shall  not  call  becaiise  It  was  a  state- 
ment made  to  a  small  group — neverthe- 
less, simply  by  Illustration  I  mention  It- 
said  that  he  had  been  back  to  his  home 
area  and  had  visited  other  areas  of  the 
country,  and  had  found  not  one  single 
soul — that  gentleman  knows  all  of  us — 
who  did  not  think  that  the  Senate  was 
misbehaving,  who  did  not  thhik  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  send  this  election  back. 
He  did  not  find  anybody,  and  he  said.  "I 
think  this  is  the  worst  mistake  my  party 
has  made  in  many  years,  and  it  is  going 
to  come  back  to  haunt  them." 

Now,  please  do  not  accuse  me  of  mak- 
ing this  up  because  I  would  have  to  tiicn 


Indicate  in  confidence  to  some  of  the 
people  who  questioned  it  just  who  that 
was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFETCEB.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvasia  has 
expned. 

The  SeiTiator  from  Ne\ada  has  22 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  talk  just  a  Uttle  bit  about  this 
because  it  seems  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  bent  and 
determined  that  we  shall  not  vote  on 
these  ballot  issues  tliat  are  before  the 
Senate  as  a  result  of  the  tie  votes.  So  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  those 
ballots  and,  at  least,  let  some  of  the 
people  know,  if  they  are  interested,  what 
the  situation  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield   befoi-e  he  starts? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  days 
have  we  been  considering  Senate  Reso- 
lution 166? 

Mr.  CANNON,  I  think  this  is  the  Hth 
day,  I  believe,  we  have  been  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  hours 
has  the  Senate  used  in  facing  up  to  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  the  staff  advises 
mc  it  is  over  50. 1  have  not  tried  to  get 
a  correct  analysis  so  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  live 
quorum  calls  has  the  Senate  had  during 
the  past  11  days  or  10  days? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  the  figure  yes- 
terday was  stated  to  be  16,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly.  Perhaps  one  of  the  staff 
people  can  advise  whether  16  Is  correct. 
Sixteen  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  votes 
has  the  Senate  had  on  this  issue  aiMtrt 
from  tlie  resolution  itself? 

Mr.  CANNON.  When  the  Senator  says 
"on  this  issue,"  I  would  have  to  qualify 
that  we  really  have  not  had  a  vote  on 
tlie  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Apart  from  the  res- 
olution itself. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  have  had  16  votes 
apart  fi-om  the  resolution  itself,  and  a 
number  of  votes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 

Have  we  voted  on  the  first  issue? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  although  some  of 
om:  Republican  colleagues  have  said  that 
we  really  have  voted  on  the  essence  of 
some  of  these  issues.  That  may  or  may 
not  be,  but  we  have  not  voted  on  the 
first  issue:  we  have  not  voted  on  the 
second  issue;  we  have  not  voted  on  any 
of  those  Issues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  inany  aie 
there? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Eight  Issues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Eight  Issues? 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  27  ballots.  We  have 
not  voted  on  any  of  those  33  issues.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  1  of  those  8  has 
2  parts  to  it  so  really  I  guess  you  could 
say  there  are  36  total  issues,  and  we  have 
not  voted  on  a  solitary  one. 

I  may  say  to  the  majoiity  leader,  I 
would  repeat  now,  as  I  told  him  when  we 
started  this  matter,  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  any  reasonable  time  limit 
from  a  half-hour  on  up  on  any  one  of 
the  issues  so  that  we  could  debate  it.  and 


so  that  the  Senate  could  vote  and  work 
itswilL 

The  minority  side  seems  to  have  the 
impression  that  everyone  over  here  is 
going  to  vote  together  on  tiiese  issues. 
We  have  never  voted  together  on  any  of 
than  yet,  on  any  of  the  Issues  that  have 
been  voted  on  so  far.  I  do  not  believe — 
well,  maybe  I  should  not  say  we  have  not 
voted  together  on  any.  we  may  have 
voted  togethei'  on  one  or  two,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  the  minority  has  voted 
solidly  togetlier  on  every  issue  that  has 
been  up,  every  issue  but  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  dLitin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  give  the  Senate  an  estimate 
of  how  many  times  he,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  I  and  others  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  over  the  past  11  days,  includ- 
ing today,  have  asked  consent  that  a 
time  limitation  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  have  to  guess, 
but  my  belief  would  be  it  would  be  some- 
thing in  excess  of  30  times  in  various 
forms  and  on  various  issues  and  with 
\'ariou8  limitations. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  would  say  that 
would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

Would  the  Seiator  say  that  this  side 
has  been  imwilling  to  face  up  to  the  is- 
sues of  the  resolution  which  was  rep>orted 
unanimously  8  to  0  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  or  would 
the  Senator  say  we  have  been  trying  to 
expedite  progress  so  thai  this  issue  could 
be  settled  and  New  Hampshire  be  given 
the  second  Senator  to  which  it  is  en- 
tiUed? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  would 
respond  by  saying  we,  on  this  side,  have 
cei-tainly  been  trying  to  face  up  to  the  is- 
sue and  try  to  dispose  of  it.  try  to  dis- 
pose of  it  under  reasonable  limits. 

I  may  say  to  my  leader  that  in  the 
committee  we  even  agreed  on  time  limits 
there,  and  the  same  people  who  agieed 
on  time  limits  In  the  committee  to  vote 
on  some  of  these  issues  are  now  objecting 
to  time  limits  here  on  the  floor  simply 
because  they  lost  a  vote  or  they  did  not 
happen  to  be  on  the  prevailing  side.  I 
should  not  say  Qiey  lost.  Some  of  those 
were  4-to-4  votes,  but  they  happened  to 
not  be  on  the  prevailing  side. 

We  got  a  time  limit  in  the  committee 
and  followed  that,  and  it  was  for  a  time 
for  presentation  of  the  arguments,  and 
t&at  Is  the  thing  I  have  been  hoping  we 
could  get  to  agree  to  here. 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  days  did 
the  Senator  spend  in  committee  consid- 
ering the  New  Hampshire  case? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  been  on  it  almost  every  day 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  but  that  is  not 
correct.  We  have  had.  I  think,  either  46 
sessions  of  the  conmxittee  or  more  than 
46  sessions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  votes 
have  you  had  in  the  committee  consider- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  contest? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  we  had,  I  think— 
we  disposed  of  about  900  issues  that  ar« 
in  the  box.  the  ballot  box.  We  disposed  of 
over  600  on  votes  alone,  on  ballots  alone, 
both  masked  and  unmasked.  And.  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  pointed  out 
\ers  ably  a  few  days  ago,  there  Is  not  a 
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man  alive  who  can  tell  now  who  Is  ahead 
in  this  race,  whether  Mr.  wyman  is 
ahead,  as  a  result  of  those  rulings,  or  Mr. 
Durkin  is  ahead  as  a  result  of  those 
rulings,  because  th^  are  all  contained  In 
that  ballot  box  which  we  hope  to  bring  up 
here  If  and  when  we  are  ready  to  vote  on 
these  baUots  that  are  before  us  now.  so 
that  once  the  Senate  votes  on  these  is- 
sues they  can  go  into  the  box,  and  then, 
after  the  votes  are  all  had  on  the  ballots, 
we  can  have  an  independent  team  from 
OAO  or  some  place  tise  which  the  Senate 
determines  to  tally  than,  apply  those  to 
the  base  of  the  ballot  law  commission, 
which  starts  off  with  Mr.  Wyman  being 
two  votes  ahead. 

We  know  he  is  more  than  that  ahead 
based  on  some  of  the  actions  we  have 
taken  because  he  started  two  votes  ahead. 
The  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  voted  to 
open  and  count  two  absentee  ballots  at 
the  urging  of  his  lawyer,  the  opening  and 
counting  of  which  was  denied  both  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  ballot 
law  commission  because  it  did  not  com- 
ply with  New  Hampshire,  and  we  knew 
when  we  opened  that  they  would  be  bal- 
lots for  Mr.  wyman.  but  we  still  voted  to 
open  them  and  count  them. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Wyman's  lawyer  at  the 
time: 

You  certminl^  are  not  naive  enough  to 
beUeve  that  this  committee  does  not  know 
how  those  ballots  were  cast  that  you  are 
petitioning  ua  to  open, 

because,  being  the  good  lawyer  that  he 
Is.  he  certainly  has  gone  out  and 
checked— he  has  checked  everything  he 
could  think  of  in  the  State,  including  the 
elderly  Mr.  Michaud,  and  now  contest- 
ing the  ballot  of  the  lady  who  died  some 
8  days  after  the  election,  and  so  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  did  not 
know  that  those  baUots  would  be  for 
Mr.  Wyman.  and  they  were.  We  tallied 
them  for  Mr.  Wyman  even  though  under 
New  Hampshire  law  neither  of  them 
could  properly  be  coimted  on  election 
night. 

There  was  also  another  Issue  which 
we  settled,  and  we  settled  that  contrary 
to  Mr.  Brown's  position  that  he  pre- 
sented to  us.  That  was  the  ballot  that  Is 
similar  to  ballot  No.  22.  That  was  bal- 
lot No.  36.  On  ballot  22,  Mr.  Brown 
argued  that  that  should  be  a  no-vote,  and 
the  committee  voted  that  It  was  a  no- vote 
by  four  of  the  c(«nmittee,  and  a  ballot  t<a 
Mr.  DurUn  by  the  other  four,  so  it  is  a 
tie  issue  before  us. 

But  on  ballot  No.  136.  precisely  the 
same  set  of  circumstances,  that  is,  a 
write-in  candidate,  such  as  the  name  of 
the  Senate  candidate.  In  that  case,  the 
vote  was  for  Mr.  Wyman  so  the  commit- 
tee voted  6  to  2  to  give  that  to  Mr.  Wy- 
man. 

So  that  Is  a  vote  that  obviously  he  did 
not  have  before  because  Mr.  Brown  ar- 
gued to  us  that  that  proposition  was  a  no 
vote. 

So  we  have  one  here  on  a  tie  aiid  one 
In  the  ballot  box  that  was  given  to  Mr. 
Wyman,  so  three  ballots  the  committee 
awarded  Mr.  Wyman  that  he  did  not 
have  before  and  those  three,  of  course, 
added  to  the  two  he  went  In  with  would 
glv»  him  five  ahead.  Assuming  the  com- 
mittee followed  along  on  Its  other  nil- 
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tags  with  the  baUot  law 
is  where  he  would  stand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  : 
distinguished  Senator,  I  jujt 
make  the  record  clear  to  _ 
fact  that  the  Rules  Committee 
its  duty  and  carried  out  its 
ties  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
more,  to  state  that  eveiythir 
occurred  down  here  has 
record  for  aU  to  see  and  all  tl  .„ 

I  commend  the  dlstlnguls  led 
for  carrying  on  as  patient  y 
slderately  as  he  has  in  tr>-  i 
to  the  Senate  the  situation  a  i. 
to  get  the  Senate  to  face  i  p 
sponslbilitlcs  so  that  we  c\ 
begin  voting  on  the  first  of 
issues  and  other  question.s 
front  us. 

We  will  have  to  let  the  i 
for  Itself. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr 
say  to  my  majority  leader 
sues  that  are  here  to  be  v_ 
been  talked  about  for  duy; 
except  the  precLse  i.s.sue  on 
and  they  are  not  all  the  same 
The  so-called  skip-Louie 
not  even  all  the  same  because 
uation  we  have  some  ballots 
involve  more  than  one  skip 
evidence,  for  example,  ballot  L, 
a  skip  of  three  people  besid  ss 
man,  but  It  had  other  evid^ce 
ballot.  The  evidence  was 
had  marked  in  the  X  in 
•  square  and  then  had  taken .. 
erased  the  X  out  of  the  squa 

Now,  how  in  the  world 
contend  that  that  voter 
ballot  to  go  for  Mr.  Wymai 
yond  me,  but  that  is  one  ol 
that  Senators  ought  to  see 
up  here.  They  ought  to  li4ten 
arguments  briefly  and  the 
make  up  their  own  minds,  "^hat 
am  trying  to  say. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Did 
make  some  reference  to 
some  other  agency,  during 
his  remarks? 
I  am  Just  trying  to  recollect 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  said 
hoped  was  that  we  could 
Issues,  vote  on  the  ballots 
after  the  arguments  had 
have  Dr.  Riddlck  take  the 
we  vote  on  them,  the  slips 
retary  of  state  and  the  ballo  ; 
mission,  so  that  no  Senator 
know  what  the  action  of 
commission  or  the  secretary 
let  the  Senate  cast  Its  vote 
have  Dr.  Rlddick  look  at 
attach  the  slips  and  put 
the  big  box  that  we  hope  to 
over  here  that  has  the  900-_ 
It  at  the  present  time  that 
parties  decided  they  wanted 
the  committee  out  of  the  3, 
all  they  elected  to  present 

Then  I  said  I  thought  we  ou|ht 
a  team  from  the  GAO  go 
tabulate  those  ballots,  the 
committee  already  voted  on 
the  Senate  would  have  v 
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those  totals  by  adding  or  takin  t 
respective  count  as  identified 
lot  law  commission  and  then 

May  I  say  that  I  have  an 
to  the  resolution  at  the  desk 
to  call  up.  if  and  when  it  is  „ 
and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to 
guished  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  d^ighted 
hear  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  am 
be   as   follows: 


from  the 

thebal- 

rtport  that. 
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On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  19. 
and  insert  the  following: 

( 6 )  The  Senate  hereby  directa  tl  ^ 
tee    on    Rules   and   Admlntstratl  >n 
tibulaie  an  the  ballots  which 
vloubly  voted  to  count  and  those  _ 
upon  by  the  Senate  under  sectlot 
resoluilon,  such   tabulation   beln  ; 
three  counters  from  the  General 
Office  In  the  presence  of  the 
consksfing   of   Mr.   Riddick.   Mr. 
Mr.    Schoener,    (B)    to   add    the 
tabulated    to.   or   substract    the 
tabulated  from,  the  final  figures 
each  candidate  by  the  Ballot  Li 
sion  ot  New  Hampshire,  and  to 
result.s  thereof  In  a  Senate  resc 
(C)   to  report  such  resolution  to 
not  later  than  July  20,  1975.  If  t 
tee  fails  to  report  such  resolution 
1975,  the  committee  shaU  be  dls 
its   further    consideration    and 
plficetl  on  the  calendar 
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In  other  words,  I  am  ti-yirfe 
some  way  to  bring  a  resolution 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator 
Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  procedur 
appropriate  there,  it  would  b( 
actly  what  would  be  helpful 
if  we  would  apply  that  to 
there  is  the  protest  by  Mr.  Wytnan 
Ing  to  do  with  the  tally  of  10 
and  it  would  be  very  simple 

quick  to  have  that  kind  of  a 

panel  just  retally  those  ballot 
whether  or  not  the  count  was 

I  just  wonder  if  the  chairmkn 
not  amend  his  proposal  to  include 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  I  may 
colleague  that  he  is  well 
have  repeated  it  dozens  and 
times  on  the  floor  here,  the  ^ 
very  complete,  all  of  the  matter 
to  in  issue  No.  1  were  raise 
Wyman's  attorneys  to  the  ballot 
mission,  protested  it  the  night 

count  to  the  ballot  law 

he  satisfied  himself  on  every  iss|ie 

I  read  the  minutes  of 
fore  the 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Wliy  does  th( 
not  give  the  people  of  New  Hamj  shi 
benefit  of  the  doubt? 

Mr.  CANNON.  December  4, 
ballot   law   commission,   in 
Brown  said  he  had  questions  a»out 
of  those  precincts.  The  others,  h 
pressing,  because  he  liad  satisf  ed 
self  on  this. 

Then  on  December  20,  after  h( 
the  matters  on  the  other  four 
he  came  along  and  said  tliat  he 
isfled  with  those  precincts. 

This  is  Mr.  Brown,  if  I  may 
state  his  position,  Mr.  Brown  .. 
vei-y  able  lawyer  for  Mr.  Wyman 
First,  before  I  read  this,  but 
may  come  later,  I  ask  for  the 
nays  on  the  pending  Scott  amendment, 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
■  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Mi-. 
Blown  said,  speaking  to  Uie  ballot  law 
commission : 

Mr.  Brown.  .So  far  as  the  precinct  recount 
reqiiest-s — and   I   had   four  of   them — 

Now,  these  were  the  4  remaining  of 
the  10  that  are  set  forth  in  issue  No. 
1,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  on  6 
of  them : 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford,  Somers- 
worth  Ward  1  in  Gorham. 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  You  didn't  mention  Som- 
ersworth. 

Chairman  Snow.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
about  it. 

Now,  this  is  Mr.  Brown,  the  very  fine 
lawyer  of  Mr.  Wyman,  and  he  is  a  good 
lawyer,  he  has  made  an  excellent  pre- 
sentation to  the  committee  throughout: 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  pressing  on  any  of 
those,  but  I  :nay  have  seme  live  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Somersworth  situation, 
depending  upon  how  my  brother's  case  de- 
velops, and  I  wlUidraw  the  request  for  tbe 
precinct  reviews. 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford.  Bedford.  Som- 
ersworth Ward  1,  and  Ciorham. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Chairman  Snow.  Did  you  get  that? 

Commissioner  Rudman.  Yes.  I  did. 

Commissioner  Crowley.  I  got  it. 

I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  more 
settled  than  that  issue  of  the  10  precincts 
in  issue  No.  1. 

Mr.  Piesident,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it 
is  necessary  that  the  amendments  now 
at  the  desk,  which  were  there  before  the 
cloture  vote  yesterday,  must  again  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  Is  it 
necessaiT  to  have  a  restatement  of  that 
request  today  to  have  them  qualify  un- 
der rule  XXII? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  necessaiy  on  those  amendments, 
but  for  any  amendments  that  have  come 
in  during  the  interim  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  ask  if  there  are 
amendhients  that  have  come  in? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
there  are. 

AMENDMENTS     CONSIDERED     AS     READ     UNDER 
RULE   XXII 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  amend- 
ments that  have  come  in  that  are  at 
the  desk  be  considered  as  havmg  been 
read  for  the  purpose  of  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so'  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  question? 

Mr.  CANNON,  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  A  few  moments  ago  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
made  reference  to  absentee  ballots  that 
were  not  counted  by  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission, because  it  would  not  be  in  com- 
pliance with  New  Hampshire  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  was  the  issue? 


Mr.  CANNON.  The  Issue  on  one  of 
them  was  that  the  ballot  apparently  had 
been  returned  eiToneously  to  the  wrong 
ward.  The  election  clerk  had  opened  it, 
but  the  man  Was  not  on  the  checklist 
in  that  ward  so  they  did  not  count  it. 
She  carried  it  around  in  her  purse  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  turned  it  in.  We 
said  this  was  a  technical  irregularity. 
On  the  other,  tlie  man  was  not  on  the 
registration  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  60  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  tlie  debate  has  expired.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  continue  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Rules  respond  to  this 
question:  What  was  the  vote  to  count 
those  two  ballots? 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  recollection  was  that 
the  vote  was  8  to  0  on  both  of  them.  The 
committee  felt  that  they  should  be 
counted.  We  were  leaning  over  backwards 
to  ti-y  to  keep  from  disenfranchising  a 
voter.  We  felt  that  this  was  the  type  of 
an  irregularity  that  the  committee  should 
disregard.  We  did  disregard  it  and  the 
two  ballots  went  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  they  clearly  could 
not  be  counted  pursuant  to  New  Hamp- 
shire laws? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Both  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  ballot  law  commission  had 
so  ruled. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  it  is  correct  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  who  were  objecting  to  not 
counting  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots  on  the 
groimds  that  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  law  were  perfectly  willing  to  coimt 
two  Wyman  ballots  even  though  they, 
too,  were  not  precisely  in  compliance 
with  statutory  law;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
vote  against  invoking  cloture  on  this 
issue.  I  have  in  tlie  past,  on  other  matters 
before  this  body,  voted  for  limiting  debate 
on  occasion,  and  against  limiting  debate 
on  occasion. 

Knowing  that  one  man's  filibuster  is 
another  man's  "elucidation  of  the  issues," 
I  have  always,  when  voting  to  limit  de- 
bate, done  so  with  some  regrets  that  such 
measures  must  be  resorted  to  from.,  time 
to  time. 

In  this  instance,  however — I  am  as 
sure  of  tliis  as  I  have  been  on  any  issue 
to  come  before  the  Senate  in  my  tenure 
here — that  cloture  now  would  be  inap- 
propriate, premature,  counter  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
and  counter,  too,  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  should  we  Invoke  clo- 
ture now  on  this  matter,  we  will  in  effect 
be  saying  to  ourselves,  to  the  country, 
and  most  particularly  to  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  that  this  is  an  Issue 
which  the  Senate  feels  can  be  limited. 
We  will  be  saying  that  this  funda- 


mental Issue — which  involves  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Senate's  high  constitu- 
tional authority  to  be  the  judge  of  its 
own  members,  which  involves  fmida- 
mental  constitutional  rights  accorded  to 
the  votere  of  a  sovereign  State,  which 
involves  the  fundamental  constitutional 
issue  of  the  rights  of  States  themselves, 
and  which,  not  incidentally,  has  taken 
the  Rules  Committee  of  this  Senate  5 
months  after  which  the  Members  still 
could  not  resolve  at  least  35  separate 
and  distinct,  very  complicated  issues — 
we  will  be  saying  that  the  full  Senate  is 
willing  to  ignore  the  complexities  and 
force  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from-  Kansas  believes 
very  strongly  that  we  should  hasten  a 
decision  on  this  matter.  And  he  believes 
that  the  decision  we  should  hasten  is 
that  a  resolution  of  this  contested  elec- 
tion is  not  properly  the  Senate's  decision 
to  make.  But  the  Senate  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  will,  on  more  than  one  occ.- 
sion,  not  to  send  this  dispute  back  to 
the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  to  decide. 
The  Senate  has  indicated  by  previoi'-s 
votes  that  it  intends  to  go  into  the  issu*-s 
and  to  decide  those  matters  which  the 
Rules  Committee  could  not  decide  on. 
A  decision  today  to  cut  short  the  debate 
on  these  matters  would  not  be  compat- 
ible with  our  hitention  to  resolve  this 
di-sputed  election  ourselves. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  in  this  mas- 
ter, to  date,  is  not  a  proud  record.  B.v 
majority  vote,  the  Senate  has  refused 
to  honor  the  certificate  of  election  which 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
awarded.  The  Senate  has  allowed  a  situ- 
ation to  exist  for  6  months  in  which 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  been 
underrepresented  in  tliis  body.  Tlie 
Senate  now  contemplates  substituting  its 
will  for  the  will  of  the  voters  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Shall  we  compoimd  this  miscarriar3 
of  justice  by  now  voting  not  only  lo 
liave  the  Senate  do  the  job  of  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire,  not  only  to  have  the 
Senate  do  that  Job  badly,  but  also  to 
have  the  Senate  do  it  with  ill-considered 
ha.«;te  by  Umiting  debate? 

If  we  do,  Mr.  President,  I  can  assure 
you  it  will  not  be  with  my  support. 

We  are  discussing  not  just  the  plight 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  mere  discussion  of  a 
political  dispute  from  within  that  Stat?. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  taken  it 
upon  Itself  to  consider  a  matter  which 
goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  and  the  vei7  essence  of  the 
concept  of  State  sovereignty  which  un- 
derlies it. 

What  we  decide  in  the  case  of  New 
Hampshire  will,  by  virtue  of  the  prece- 
dent we  set.  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  State  of  Kansas,  of  Mary- 
land, of  Cahfomia,  of  indeed  every  State 
in  this  Union. 

I  shall  not  vote  to  cut  off  debate  on 
this  issue,  not  at  this  time  nor  at  any 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Ml-.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  an 
excellent  column  by  George  F.  Will 
regarding  the  double  standard  being 
followed  by  the  Senate  majority  party 
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In  att«npting  to  overthrow  the  will  of 
New  Hampshire  voters. 

In  his  nationally  s}rndlcated  column 
headlined,  "Stealing  a  Senate  Seat,"  Mr. 
Win  gives  a  concise  summary  of  the  key 
points  and  the  inevitable  conclusions.  If 
Louis  Wyman  is  denied  the  Senate  seat 
given  him  by  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  if  John  Durkin  is  seated  to  add 
to  an  already  considerable  Democratic 
majority,  thoughtful  citizens  of  America 
can  reach  no  oth.or  conclusion  than  the 
seat  was  indeed  stolen.  For  the  majority 
to  proceed  under  the  groimd  rules  it  has 
dictated  is  in.^cccl  Watergate  morality — 
a  clec.r  abuse  uf  rower  by  the  major- 
ity. 

As  Mr.  Will  r-'Uils  out,  for  the  Senate 
to  decide  tha'  r.  new  election  is  the  fair 
way  to  settle  tlie  dispute  would  constitute 
a  Judgment  and  the  Senate  v/ould  be  ful- 
filling its  obligations  under  the  Consti- 
tution. This  is  the  otnly  fair  solution. 

Mi-.  Preside!  t,  I  a-.k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow.s : . 

SixALiMc  A  Senate  Seat 
.   (ByOeorjeP,  WUl) 
The  Senate  Democrats'  attempt  to  steal  a 
New  Hampshire   reat  U  a  timely  reminder 
that  brazen  majorities  abuse  power. 

Last  Novembers  election  produced  a  355- 
vote  margin  for  Rcnubllcan  Louis  Wyman. 
A  recount  produced  a  10-vote  lead  for  Demo- 
crat John  Durlcln.  Finally  the  state's  bi- 
partisan Ballot  Law  Commission  examined 
protested  ballsts  and  unanimously  de- 
clared Wyman  a  two-vote  winner. 

Without  charging  misdeeds,  Durltin 
appealed  to  the  Senate,  which  relerrcd  the 
matter  to  the  Rul?s  Committee. 

In  January  the  Democrats  reduced  the 
committee  from  nine  to  eight  members  by 
reducing  RepubUcan  membership  to  three. 
No  other  niue-member  committee  was 
reduced. 

Consider  the  Democrats'  subsequent  be- 
havior: 

On  "sUp  candidate"  ballots  the  voters 
marked  the  circle  denoting  a  party-line  vote, 
and  added  superfluous  marks  next  to  the 
names  of  individual  party  candidates,  but 
skipped  senator.  In  New  Hampshire  such 
ballots  are  aJways  counted  as  votes  for  all 
party  candidates,  individually  marked  or  not, 
so  Wyman'8  representatives  challenged  only 
one  Denoocratic  "skip  candidate"  ballot,  and 
that  Inadvertently. 

But  Durkin  challenged  12  such  Bepubllcan 
ballots,  and  the  committee  split  4-4  (Ala- 
bama's James  Allen  breaking  with  fellow 
Democrats)  to  exclude  these  ballots  from 
the  coimt. 

Chairman  Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.)  ruled 
that  a  tie  vote  on  a  disputed  ballot  elimi- 
nated the  ballot  count.  This  ruling,  if  upheld 
by  tlic  full  Senate,  will  cost  Wyman  12  votes. 
The  committee  refused  Wyman  permission 
to  protest  the  Democratic  "slcip  candidate" 
ballots  that  he.  obedient  to  state  practice, 
had  not  protested. 

The  committee  voted  5-3  to  count  as  valid 
two  alisentae  baUots  aUegedly  cast  by  a  couple 
who  were  asked  by  a  Democratic  campaign 
worker  to  apply  for  baUots.  The  man  has 
testified  that  neither  be  nor  his  wife  ever 
received  the  baHots.  and  that  he  is  not  even 
registered.  The  signatures  on  the  applications 
and  baUoto  do  not  match. 

Tb»  ooouBlttM  rtftaed  Wyman'a  request 

Sat  a  eompleta  retally,  altboogh  the  Senate 

has  voted  retallles  on  three  occasions.  And  so 

It  has  gone. 

The  fun  Senate  (Democrats  dominating. 
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61-35)  wSU  resolve  35  disputes 
4-4  committee  votes.  But  the 
been  ^lindly  partisan  since 
they  brolie  precedent,  refusln  ; 
man  pending  the  investlgat 
the  fact  that  his  victory  was 
highest  o.*Hcial  New  Hamp-shire 
he  posses-sed  a  valid  cert  ificate 
RepubUcan  scnf.tors  and  V.' 
the  number  of  disputed  cr 
(some  were  destroyed  before  C 
excccfl  any  possible  margin  ol 
want  the  Senate  to  declare  ili 
New  Hampshire  can  have  .nnot  i 

Diu-kin  says  ^e.  personally, 
election  but,  alas,  "We  are  on 
al  trolliy.  We  can't  get  off."  Bu 
the  trolley  by  IcUint;  Sr-nate 
he  wiU  not  serve  unless  they 
vote. 

Wit'.i  his  isisane  trolley  me 
is  .sujgestiug  this:   Becau :e  t 
ex.uniucvl  New  HampsMre's 
ate  is  soinehow  honor-bound 
8U3  ft  vay  from  flew  Hampshire 

Tins  c^jncUu'.on   follows  froli 
oozes  from  a  tortured 
Constitution's   provision   that 
.shall  be  judged  of  the  election  s 
bet's."  That  Is.  Democrats  who 
tend  that  their  attempted  In 
reverence  for  f^e  Constitution 
aie  will  have  failed  to  judge 
concludes  that  a  now  election 
"    This  self-serving  tlieo;y  is 
verse  interpretation  of  the  v 
Tlie   interpretation   is  that   a 
favor  of  a  new  election  i 
ment.  This  theory  does  not  m 
other  than  by  noting  that  it 
Sonare  on  other  occasions  hai 
dispiiled  elections  should  be 
elections. 

Even   with  swollen   maJorlti|s, 
have  been  too  undisciplined  to 
grams  relevant  to  the  nation's 
Senate  Democrats  are  a  vlrtiia 
v'oto    against    letting    New 
New  Hampshire's  senator. 

If  "Watergate"  now  is  an  all 
denoting  abuse  of  power,  the 
cwnmltting  a  Watergate  in 
an  especially  raw  abuse 
their  cj'nical  assumption  that 
beyond  disgust. 
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CLOTURE  MOTK  iN 


ICE  R 


;  bel  jre 


The  PRESIDrNG  OFFIi 
for  debate  under  the 
agreement  having  expired, 
rule  XXII,  the  Chah-  lays 
ate  the  pending  cloture  m4tion, 
the  clerk  will  state. 

Tho  assistant  legislative  4erk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 


We,  the  undersigned  Sen 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  ruli 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
Resolution  166,  relating  to  the 
of  the  contested  election  for 
UjS.  Senate  from  the  State  ol 
shire. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Robert  C. 
Randolph,  Gaylord   Nelsfcn 
Blbicoflr.  Floyd  K.  Haskell 
Harrison  A.  WUllams. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston 
tore,  Patriclt  J.  Leahy, 
Stone.  Quentin  N. 
PeU,  vnUiam  D.  Hathaw 
P.  Mondale. 


Al  m 


Burdi  )k, 


CALL  OP  THE  RC  LL 

The  PRESIDING  OFICE]  I.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  no^  directs  the 
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ipi'or  Durkin 
e  Senate  has 
s,  the  Sen- 
keep  the  is- 
voters. 
nothing.  It 
of   the 
"each    house 
of  its  mem- 
KDtl-.er  to  pre- 
:ceny  reflects 
.ay :  The  Sen- 
ilis case  if  it 
equitable. 

on  a  per- 

"to  Judge." 

judgment   in 

no  judg- 

■it  confuting, 

s  novel:  The 

judged  that 

tiled  by  now 

Democrats 
produce  pro- 
iroblems.  But 

y  ."^oUd  brute 
HAipshire   pick 

purpose  term 

(etnocrats  are 

b4oad  da>light, 

it  reflects 

tlie  public  is 


The  time 

unaninious-consent 

pursuant  to 

the  Sen- 

whlch 


ato|.=;,  in  accord- 

xxn  of  the 

hereby  move 

upon  Senate 

c  etermlnaticn 

seat  in  the 

New  Hamp- 

BjTd,  Jennings 

Abraham 

John  Glenn, 

Cranston, 

.  ohn  O.   Pas- 

Rt^hard  (Dick) 

Claiborne 

and  Walter 


clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
the  roll  and  the  following  S^ators 
swered  to  their  names: 


(Quorum  No.  43 

Abo-,irei:k  G'cnn 

Ai:en  Goidwater 

Baker  Gravel 

Barteit  Griffin 

Bayh  H.->.nsen 

Bep  1  Hart,  Gary  W. 

Bellmen  Hart.  I  iulip  A. 

l'.ent':en  Hartlje 

Blden  i;aske:i 

i>ro:;lc  Ha'  baway 

Brooice  l.:e:nis 

Buckiey  iiollings 

Evimpcrs  Ilruska 

Biirclick  Iludd  eston 

Byrd,  Humphrey 

ilairy  F..  Jr.  Iiiouye 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  .TacUson 


Leg. 

Mo 


Moss 


r*au 

!S 

M.)  5k ie 

Nela 

Nui  n 
kw 
ore 

Petjrson 

le 

For 

1  ro 

na 

n 


Pa<  kwood 
la; 


1: 


Cannon 
Case 

Chi;es 

Church 

Ciark 

Cranston 

Cuiver 

Curtis 

Do.e 

Domenici 

Ea^ieton 

Epstiaiid 

Fann  i  ti 

Fens 

tord. 

Garn 


Javits 

Johiiston 

Ker.nedy 

La-a  t 

Ijeahy 

Loii-J 

Mafinuson 

I'r.nKfleld 

Matliias 

MiC.e.ian 

McCiure 

McGovern 

M-j.'atyre 

Metcalf 

Mors  da  e 

Montoya 


Roi  Ij 

Sit  welker 
Sec  tt,  Hugh 

SCO  .t. 

^TUllam  L. 

kman 


a  ford 


SI- 
SI 
S< 

Stelrensoa 
Sto  le 
Syi  lington 
Tal : 
Ta 

Thi  rmond 
To\  er 
Tvu  ney 
V\'e  :ker 
Wil  iams 
Yo\  ng 


nadge 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XRD.  I 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoiiing 
McGee)   is  necessarily  absent 

Ml'.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  H/ 
necessarily  absent. 

The     PRESIDING 
Ci-ARK>.  A  quorum  is  present. 


announce 
(Mr. 

that  the 

TFIELD)   is 
OFPIC  ER     (Mr. 


The  ques- 

that 

^es.  166), 

the  con- 

the  VS. 

Hamp- 

9 


N(  w 
cl(  se 


VOTE 
Tlic  PRESIDING  OFTTCrrER. 

tion  is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  ! 
debate  on  the  resolution  (S. 
relating  to  the  determhiation 
tested  election  for  a  seat  in 
Senate  from  the  State  of 
shire,  shall  be  brought  to  a 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  are  man4atory  un 
der  the  rule. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoiping  (Mr. 
McGee)  is  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  H>*rFnXD)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  naj's  resultedf-yeas  56, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  251  Lc^.] 

YEAS— 56 


Aboiirei^k 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gravel 


Hart,  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Philip  A. 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
, Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Keimedy 
Leahy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfldd 
McGovem 
Uclntyre 
Metcalf 


5,  1975 


called 
an- 


y 

mire 
doiph 
coir 


Moc  isle 
Mon  Loya 
Mor  ;an 

MOBf 

Mus  cie 
Nela  >n 
Nuna 
Fastpre 
Pell 
ProJmire 
Ban  lolph 
BibI  »fr 
Spai  lanan 
Stev  maoa 
Stoc  > 
Sym  ngton 
Tkli  Ladge 
Tun  ley 
Will  Eims 
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NAYS— 41 


Allen 

Pong 

Percy 

Baker 

Garn 

Both 

Bartlett 

Goidwater 

Schweiker 

Beall 

Grifiin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Belinion 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helms 

Wilitam  L 

Brooke 

Hrxiska 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Javits 

Stennls 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Muthias 

Taft 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McClure 

Tower 

Eastland 

Hack  wood 

Weicker 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

M'Gee 

Hatfleld 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  56  yeas,  41  nays.  Thi-ee- 
fifths  of  those  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  hope 
that  now  we  will  take  a  positive  way 
out  of  this  dilemma;  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  handle  this  matter  in  an 
impartial  way,  in  a  neutral  way,  in  a 
nonpartisan  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  hope  that  we  wiU 
send  the  election  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, let  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
decide;  that  we  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  see  no  point  in  hassling  each  other 
any  more.  We  are  doing  too  much  of  it 
as  it  is.  I  hope  not  much  time  will  expire 
before  we  get  to  the  matter  of  voting. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  There  are  still  Members  of 
the  Senate  conversing  in  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Will  Senators  please  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding 
tome. 

My  only  purpose  in  taking  tlie  floor 
at  the  time  is  to  read  an  editorial  from 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  This  Is 
oiu-  leading  newspaper  in  Virginia.  It 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  Democratic 
newspaper,  altiiough  it  is  often  thought 
of  as  a  conservative  paper.  This  is  the 
lead  editorial  of  yesterday,  Tuesday, 
June  24,  and  it  is  entitled,  "Let  the  Vot- 
ers Decide."  It  is  a  very  well-thought-out 
editorial  on  the  problem  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  read  it 
in  its  entirety: 

Let  the  Voters  DEcmE 
The   U.S.   Senate   has   certainly  not  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  Its  handling  of  the  dis- 
puted New  Hampshire  senatorial  election. 

For  half  a  year  members  of  "the  world's 
most  exclusive  club"  have  haggled  over  ad< 
mission  of  a  new  member  to  represent  New 


Hampshire.  Meanwhile,  the  state  has  had 
only  one  of  the  two  senators  It  Is  constitu- 
tionally entitled  to. 

The  issue  came  to  the  Senate  because  the 
New  Hampshire  returns  last  November  were 
the  closest  of  any  senatorial  election  in  the 
nation's  history. 

Tlie  first  aiuiounced  results  after  the  ini- 
tial counting  of  ballots  gave  Republican 
candidate  I>ouis  C.  Wyman  the  victory  by  a 
slim  355-vote  margin.  Then  a  recount  took 
the  apparent  victory  away  from  Wyman  and 
gave  it  to  Democrat  John  A.  Durkin  by  10 
votes.  Next,  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion reviewed  disputed  ballots  and  certified 
Wyman  the  winner  by  two  votes. 

Democrat  Durkin  took  his  fight  to  the 
Senate,  which  is  topheavy  with  Democrats, 
vith  61  of  them  in  the  upper  chamber  as 
sgainst  38  Republicans.  But  instead  of  set- 
tling the  Issue,  the  senators  have  spent  nearly 
six  months  argxiing  over  contested  ballots 
and  other  Issues. 

Many  Americans  probably  are  wondering 
why  there  is  such  a  big  fight  oyer  one  sena- 
torial seat,  when  tlie  outcome  would  have 
liitie  c/Tect  on  the  overall  Democrat-Repub- 
lican division  in  the  Senate.  The  explanation 
l.s  tliat  the  makeup  of  committees  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  party  makeup  of  the  Senate 
Itself.  If  the  Democratic  candidate  is  declared 
the  winner,  for  example.  It  could  mean  that 
a  Republican  might  have  to  be  otisted  from 
one  or  more  important  committees  to  make 
room  for  another  Democrat. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Senate 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  deal  with  the 
contested  election.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members  .  .  ." 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Sen- 
ate has  legal  authority  to  choose  between  the 
two  contenders,  but,  rather,  whether  it  is 
acting  in  the  public  interest  In  handling  the 
problem  in  the  manner  of  the  past  six 
months. 

With  one  candidate  and  then  the  other 
leaving  been  declared  the  winner  before  the 
issue  reached  the  Senate,  and  with  tlie  certi- 
fied results  being  fantastically  close,  the  com- 
mon sense  solution  to  the  problem  would  be 
for  the  Senate  to  call  for  a  new  election  be- 
tween Messrs.  Wyman  and  Durkin.  Polls  show 
that  this  is  what  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire want,  and  in  all  probability  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  would  agree.  But  the  Senate  gives  no 
sign  of  adopting  this  reasonable,  sensible 
solution.  The  outlook  is  for  continued  po- 
litical squabbling,  while  New  Hampshire  re- 
mains with  half  its  deserved  representation 
in  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  is  determined  to  make  the 
choice  between  Democrat  Durkin  and  Re- 
publican Wyman,  great  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  properly  consti- 
ttrted  state  authority  for  such  matters  cer- 
tified the  latter  as  the  winner.  But  the  com- 
mon sense  solution,  we  reiterate,  would  be  to 
turn  the  whole  question  back  to  the  people 
most  directly  affected — the  voters  of  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
sensible,  reasonably  stated  editorial  on 
the  matter  that  is  before  us.  If  we  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  Wyman  will  be  seated  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  But 
it  is  close.  I  think  the  second  best  thing, 
and  the  sensible  approach.  Is  to  send  this 
back  to  have  another  vote,  to  let  the  pec- 
ple  of  New  Hampshire  decide  finally, 
once  and  for  all,  whom  they  want  to  rep- 
resent them  for  the  remainder  of  this  6- 
year  term. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  In  just  1  minute. 
We  do  not  mtend  to  delay  the  Senate. 
I  yield  and  then  I  have  something  briefly 
to  say. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  Uke  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  is  a  vei'y 
reputable  and  time-honored  newspaper. 
I  shoidd  like  to  have  follow  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  editorial  by  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  that  lias  been 
read  into  the  Record  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  ScoTi)  just  16  words  from  a 
document  that  is  even  more  time-hon- 
ored and  certainly  more  basic  to  our  Re- 
ijublic.  They  are  these  v.'ords  which  are 
to  be  foimd  in  section  5,  article  I  of  the 
Constitution : 

Eacli  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
lions,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  ouii 
members. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  takes 
cai'e  of  tlie  editorial.  There  was  one  thing 
in  that  editorial,  however,  that  I  shall 
comment  on  briefly  which  is  indicative  of 
the  many  false  assumptions  that  are 
being  made  regarding  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election  dispute  by  various  editorial 
writei-s  and  commentators.  I  have  read 
a  good  many  columns  and  editorials 
beadng  upon  this  issue.  I  find  that  in 
many  instances,  the  writers  of  those  edi- 
torials and  columns  are  proceeding  on 
the  basis  of  assumptions  that  are  not 
necessarily  valid. 

There  was  a  reference  in  the  editorial 
to  the  possible  removal  of  minority 
members  from  committees  in  the  event 
the  Senate  were  to  seat  Mr.  Durkin. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  may,  in 
the  final  analysis,  seat  Mr.  Wyman. 
No  individual  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere,  knows  what 
the  result  of  the  coimting  of  the  ballots 
will  ultimately  be.  It  could  very  well  be 
Mr.  Wyman  who  will  be  seated,  in  which 
case  no  RepubUcan  would  be  bumped. 
Certanily.  if  it  were  to  be  Mr.  Durkin. 
I  know  of  no  inclination  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  bump  any  RepubUcan  mem- 
ber off  any  committee  as  a  result  of  the 
outcome  of  that  election.  So,  that  is  one 
false  assumption  in  that  editorial  that 
I  hope  wiU  not  be  persuasive  of  votes  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  in  any  event  to  assure 
that  RepubUcan  committee  assignments 
would  not  be  affected  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  Congress.  'What  I  really  rose 
for  was  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
RepubUcan  leader  if  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  a  time  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  Senators  will  know 
when  the  vote  will  occur. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  we  could. 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  any  desire  to  talk.  I  think 
we  can  probably  vote  in  10  mmutes  if 
there  is  no  objection,  if  I  could  have  5  of 
that.  We  could  vote  at  12:45. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  think  unanimous  con- 
sent has  been  requested,  but  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  shall  follow  by  position  in 
this  matter,  which  is  that  I  wiU  not  agree 
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to  any  time  limitation.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  right  now. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  a  time  limitation,  but  I  believe  we  can 
yield  our  time  in  just  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  specious  argu- 
ment we  have  heard  here  is  the  one  that 
appears  to  rely  on  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  the  Senate  shall  be  the  judge 
of  the  election  of  its  Members.  No  one 
questions  that  is  as  it  is  stated.  But  it  is 
specious  to  argue  from  that,  and  it  is 
self-serving  to  argue  that  their  perverse 
interpretation  of  the  verb  "to  Judge"  im- 
plies that  the  Senate  makes  no  Judgment 
in  referring  the  case  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  decision  to  refer  back  is  a 
judgment.  The  decision  to  refer  back  is 
a  judgment  that  it  cannot  pass  yet  on 
the  qualifications  of  a  Member  from  New 
Hampshire,  because  the  decision  in  New 
Hampshire  is  too  confusing  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

Moreover,  a  statement  has  just  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, "We  do  not  know  who  is  ahead." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia had  better  assume  that  we  on  this 
side  know  who  will  be  ahead  if  they  do 
the  counUng.  The  fact  that  they  want 
to  do  the  coimting  is  sufficient  warning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBEitT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  not  make  that  implica- 
tion. He  sat  on  the  Committee  on  Rule.s 
with  tlie  rest  of  us  and  he  knows  that  we 
did  everything  we  possibly  could  to  be 
fair  and  objectivs  in  the  actions  tliere. 
I  should  want  to  assume  that  every  Sen- 
ator in  this  body  is  going  to  ti-y  to  be 
fair  and  objective  and  honest  in  his  votes 
in  relaticm  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  My  reference  is 
simply  to  the  fact  that  if  the  majority 
does  the  counting,  the  majority  is  going 
to  decide  34  out  of  these  35  Issues  in  a 
way  that  will  favor  the  candidate  the 
majority  wanted.  That  is  my  prediction. 
I  think  It  is  a  justified  one.  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  willing  to  take  away  from  us 
the  vote  of  the  lady  who  died.  I  think 
that  is  a  little  too  raw.  But  they  h^ve 
the  majority  to  take  the  others  away. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
will  remember  that  we  did  not  take 
away  from  Mr.  Wyman  tlie  vote  of  the 
lady  who  carried  the  baUot  home  in  her 
purse. 

,  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Carrying  a  ballot 
In  a  purse  is  a  good  deal  different  from 
dying. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana;  then  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  troubles  me  most 
about  this  matter  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  the  "skip"  ballots.  If  the  dbm- 
mittee  is  not  going  to  permit  to  be 
counted  Ihoae  baUoti  on  which  Mr. 
Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkln's  name  was 
skipped,  although  the  person  marked  the 
X  In  the  boUli-eye  for  the  straight  party 
ticket,  then  I  ■taoald  think  thai,  at  a 
wtnlmnm.  we  ought  to  go  bock.  If  either 
party  wants  It  and  take  oat  an  the  other 
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ballots  of  that  sort.  If  aliy  are  to  be 
foimd  in  the  whole  180,001  .  That  would 
sound  to  me  as  though  we  were  looking 
for  one  ballot  in  about  ever;  300  and  take 
out  those  ballots  and  not  count  them, 
either.  It  may  well  be  th  it  all  of  the 
so-called  skip  ballots  ar^  not  in  the 
contested  group. 

Am   I  correct   in  my 
that  Mr.  Wyman  contends 
into  that  180.000  ballots, 
to  find  other  ballots  there 
were  skipped  over.  . 
where  the  two  senatorial 
skipped? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT 
correct.  Mi-.  Wyman  conte 
ports  it  by  affidavits  of  the 
emor  of  New  Hampsliire 
there  are  many  more  such 
The  Committee  on  Rules 
we  urged  them  to  do.  It 
to  do  it  by  a  5-to-3  vote  on 
then  refused  to  sive  the 
motion  to  go  back  and  coiiit 
motion  to  reconsider,  whicl 
what  we  get  liere  is  a  tie 
the  5-to-3  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  as  far 
cemed,  I  have  voted  for 
that  tlie  committee  can  coiiit 
and  bring  its  lecommendaqcn 
do  not  believe  I  would  be 
for  clotm-e  if,  after  the 
gone  back  and  sought  to 
ballots,  jt  then  appeared 
of  such  affidavits  of  people 
there  are  other  "skip" 
180,000,— the  committee 
were  to  refuse  to  look  at 
ballots.  Then  I  do  not  thinl 
for  cloture  or  to  bring 
conclusion,  because,  in  my  .. 
would  be  totally  inexcusal|le 
think  that  any  conscience 
situation  where  we  would 
would  throw  out  ballots 
to  the  law  and  practice  o 
would  liave  been  counted 
3,500  ballots,  and  decline 
regard  to  the  180.000  othe: 

Mr.   HUGH   SCOTT.   If 
would  be  good  enough  to 
open  long  enough  for  us 
Euado  a  majority  of  Senatofs 
that,  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bf  r.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.      . 
been  turned  down  by  thi 
turned  down  on  the  floor, 
thus  far  has  been  unwilling 
and  retrieve  those  ballots, 
to  count  the  ballots  that 
hold  of,  namely,  the  one 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ifay  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  rom  Louisi- 
ana that  this  Is  an  issue  wi  would  hope 
to  get  to  if  we  could  Invoke  cloture  and 
the  Senate  could  speak  Its  will  on 'this. 
But  here  we  have 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  At  ll)2  seconds  a 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRdJ  Not  neces- 
sarily. I  have  heard  that  sal  1,  too,  may  I 
say.  by  the  distinguished  mi  lority  leader 
a  nimiber  of  times,  but  I  wiuld  hope  he 
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Sei  ate 


will  yield  and  let  me  address 
that. 

If  cloture  were  Invoked, 
certainly  be  an  inclination 
as  there  has  been  all  along,  _. 
a  time  agreement  which  wouip 
the  purpose  of  allowing 
more  time. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well, 

need,  even  if  you  have 

1  hour  on  any  i.ssue  "they  wan 
not  the  102  seconds.  If  you  . 
cuss  35  issues  at  1.7  minutes 
that  is  what  you  are  doing 
to  shut  off  debate.  This  is 
to  haunt  people  later. 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD. 
what  I  said  escaped  the 
minority  leader.  What  I  am 
cloture  were  invoked  it  w. 
poEsiLIe  to  work  out  a  time 
in  lieu  of  that,  of  the  time  „_ 
under  the  rules,  which  would 
ators  to  have  more  than  the 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  My  , 
Senate  has  been  given  its 
It  has  refused  to  take  it.   _ 
from  Louisiana  is  quite  righl 
ate  ought  to  take  it.  Tlie  .„ 
looking  at  a  favored  dozen  , 
Senate  is  unwilling  to  look  at 
Tlie  others  are  there  and,  if 
vits  ere  right,  if  Mr.  Wym^ 
there  are  literally  hundreds 
loto.  .so  the  evidence  asserts 
up  to  nov/  has  refused  to  lool 
prefers  to  blind  itself  to  tha 
to  find  what  is  there. 

Mr.   NUNN.   Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  brie ; 
and  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  very 
what  the  Senator  from 
had  to  say  here  on  that 

The  Senator  from  Georgia 
made  a  final  determination 
will  vote   on  tiie  so-called 

ballots,  and  I  think  the 

Louisiana  made  a  very  strong 
if  you  are  going  to  throw  out 
one  set  of  "skip-baUots"  it 
fair  to  me  that  you  would 
thing  to  both  even  if  it 
back  and  looking  at  other 

But  I  understood  that 
from  Alabama  had  an  _. 
went  to  that  very  point 
not  voted  on  yet.  Am  I  unde 
pression  In  that  regard? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  _ 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
ply  go  in  and  find  12  such 
count  them.  My  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  and  retrle\'e  the  ballots.  I  . 
to  offer  it  again  if  we  can  get 
of  a  vote  on  it,  but  I  do  not 
Senator  should  be  lured  inti 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a 
after  cloture,  should  that 
cause  then  we  will  be 
pretty  solid  ranks. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the 
Pennsylvania  explain  the  _ 
tween  his  amendment  and 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  ..., 
ment  is  not  presently  pending 
have  withdrawn  It  in  order 
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Weicker  amendment  can  be  voted  on. 
but  I  have  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
in  the  Rules  Committee  which  was  tied. 
and  that  Is  that  the  Rules  Committee 
go  back  to  the  ballots,  not  even  to  New 
Hampshire,  they  are  In  the  basement 
right  here,  go  back  to  the  basement,  open 
up  the  ballot  boxes  and  see  if  those 
people  who  signed  the  affidavits,  includ- 
ing the  former  governor,  are  right;  pick 
out  any  "skip-candidate"  ballots,  wheth- 
er they  affect  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr.  Wyman, 
bring  them  back  and  ask  the  committee 
to  tabulate  them,  presumably  using  the 
same  standards  they  have  been  using 
before. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  other  words,  either 
throw  them  all  out  or  count  all  of  them. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Throw  them  all 
out  or  count  them  or  set  up  a  standard 
by  which  they  can  comit  all  the  ballots. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  not  the  final  result  the 
same,  but  just  going  about  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  for,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  going  out 
and  retrieving  12  and  saying,  "We  are 
going  to  have  the  same  number  of  'skip- 
Durkin'  as  'skip-Wyman'  ballots,"  the 
net  result  would  be  the  same  thing  be- 
cause, presumably,  all  of  those  which 
are  not  pulled  out,  all  of  those  ballots  not 
pulled  out,  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  be  counted, 
because  they  would  still  be  in  the  total; 
am  I  incorrect  in  that' 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No.  All  those  bal- 
lots now  have  been  comited  In  New 
Hampshire  in  a  certain  way  as  straight 
tickets.  If  you  pull  them  out  and  apply 
the  standard  which  some  of  the  members 
of  tlie  committee  wanted  to  apply  you 
have  to  reverse  the  decision  on  all  of 
these  ballots  you  pull  out.  Instead  of  find- 
ing them  to  be  straight-ticket  ballots,  as 
New  Hampshire  did,  you  would  get  these 
hundreds  of  ballots — let  us  say  you  got 
100  "skip-Durkin"  ballots  and  100  "skip- 
Wyman"  ballots.  You  would  have  to  de- 
termine exactly  the  opposite  since  that 
Is  what  is  being  sought  here.  You  would 
have  to  reverse  your  situation  and  decide 
that  these  are  not  straight-ticket  votes, 
but  the  so-called  straight-ticket  votes  for 
Durkin  belong  to  Wyman  and  the  so- 
called  straight  tickets  for  Wyman  belong 
to  Durkin, 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  final  result  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  seeking, 
as  I  understand  it.  Is  whatever  the  Sen- 
ate does  with  the  "skip-Durkln"  ballot  It 
does  the  same  thing  with  the  "skip- 
Wyman"  ballot:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  Is  right.  The 
difference  between  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  my  proposal 
is  that  he  proposes  to  do  what  he  believes 
will  work,  a  simple  rule  of  fairness,  to 
match  12  ballots  with  12  ballots.  But  to 
comply  with  the  protests  of  Mr.  Wyman 
and  the  affidavits  of  his  supporters,  they 
say  that  If  you  are  going  to  pick  out  12 
"and  catch  us  pretty  mudi  by  surprise 
with  the  12  you  ought  to  go  back.  In  fair- 
ness, and  pick  them  all  out,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  the  result  Is." 

I  believe  them.  I  do  not  believe  either 
side  knows.  We  think  Instead  of  Just 
matching  12  to  12.  we  have  some  people 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  argue  on 


that  if  you  do  that  a  fraud  has  already 
been  committed  In  taking  these  12  bal- 
lots away  from  Mr.  Wyman,  so  why  do 
you  try  to  equalize  the  fraud  by  taking 
12  ballots  away  from  Mr.  Durkin.  In 
other  words,  you  do  not  do  Justice  then. 
They  feel  you  do  injustice. 

There  Is  anotlier  argument  by  which 
yo-a  can  Justify  the  Allen  amendment, 
and  I  lean  toward  the  other  argument, 
but  I  have  to  cite  both. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ijONG.  The  way  it  seems  to  me  is 
that  the  law  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
coiu-t  decisions,  and  the  established  prac- 
tice by  which  people  have  been  counting 
votes  up  thei-e  for  50  years  are  that  you 
would  count  those  ".skip"  ballots  where 
one  had  put  an  X  in  the  circle  for  the 
nominees  of  that  party. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  i.s  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  committee  does  not 
want  to  coimt  those  ballots  that  way, 
according  to  the  law,  according  to  the 
court  decisions  and  according  to  the 
established  way  that  those  people  have 
been  doing  business  up  there  for  50 
years,  the  committee  can  decide  if  it 
wants  to  not  count  those  ballots  that 
way.  But  if  it  does  not  want  to  do  so  it 
ought  to  be  consistent  and  it  ought  to 
say,  "All  rifeht,  we  are  going  to  locrfc 
through  the  whole  180,000,"  and  pull 
out  evei-y  "skip"  ballot  in  there,  which 
might  be  about  1  in  300,  based  on  a 
sample  of  3,500  contested  ballots  of- 
which  13  are  "skip"  ballots. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  case  at  least  one 
could  say,  if  he  wants,  that  when  cme 
marks  a  so-called  skip  ballot  It  is  not 
clear  who  the  person  wanted  to  vote  for 
and,  therefore,  the  baUou  should  be 
thrown  out,  at  least  one  could  Uien  say 
he  was  being  consistent.  But  how  coidd 
a  Senator  contend  he  Is  doing  Justice  If 
it  looks  at  3,500  contested  ballots  and 
proceeds  to  adopt  a  rule  of  counting 
which  Is  contrary  to  the  established  way 
the  people  up  there  count  those  ballots, 
and  count  3.500  In  that  fashion  and  then 
refuse  to  look  at  the  other  180.000  bal- 
lots? 

To  do  that  would  leave  the  Senate 
wide  open  to  the  charge  that  it  was 
partisan,  that  It  was  tmfair,  that  It  was 
stealing  an  election. 

Now,  for  all  you  know  the  evidence 
might  be  right  there  In  the  180.000  bal- 
lots to  prove  Mr  Wyman  won  the  elec- 
tion hands  down,  for  all  you  know.  So 
how  can  you  Justify  not  looking  at  them? 

Now.  one  can  say  that  adequate  secu- 
rity has  not  \itea  maintained  over  those 
ballots. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  If  someone  were 
trying  to  steal  an  election  he  would  have 
to  be  the  most  «^;dilstlcated  vote-stealer 
In  history  to  know  that  the  way  to  steal 
for  the  Republican  would  be  to  mark  the 
ballot  for  the  Democratic  cblunin  and 
leave  Mr.  DuzfclniB  name  blank,  where 
the  practice  of  the  people  of  that  State. 
the  court  decisions  and  the  practice 
In  that  State  would  have  required  to 
count  the  vote  for  Mr.  Wynum.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  any  vote-etealar  would 
manage  to  get  his  hands  on  thoee  ballots 
and  put  them  In  to  steal  the  election  for 


Mr.  Wyman  which  imder  the  law  would 
be  counted  for  Mr.  Durkin.  It  is  not  very 
likely. 

Mr.  HUGH  SOOTT.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  agree  with  him  and  I 
agree  with  his  objective. 

No  matter  what  assurances  the  Sena- 
tor gets,  that  objective  is  not  going  to  be 
achieved  unless  we  keep  the  debate  open. 
If  cloture  is  voted,  it  gets  washed  down 
the  drain  with  all  the  rest  of  the  laundry. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

-  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  But  if  we  do  not 
permit  the  cloture  to  take  effect,  then  we 
are  open  to  a  discussion  on  this  poini 
and  I  will  gladly  entertain  such. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  rield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  think,  are  making  a  logical  point  here. 
I  have  not  made  a  final  decision  on  this, 
but  what  I  am  curious  about  is  why  we 
do  not  go  ahead  and  get  to  this  point  and 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  the 
questlcm. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Somebody  is  pie&umiug  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  vote  for  the 
Democrat  no  matter  what  the  position 
is.  I  resent  that  presumption.  I  intend  to 
vote  my  conscience  and  I  believe  most 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will,  Just 
like  most  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  why  not  get  to  the  heart  of  it  and 
start  voting  on  it.  I  believe  there  Is  too 
much  presumption  of  bad  faith  around 
In  this  Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  my  speech. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  make  it  dear  that 
my  position  with  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  that  I  wUl  vote  for  cloture  to  give 
the  committee  a  chance  to  bring  this 
matter  in  here,  but  if  the  committee 
comes  in  here  proposing  to  throw  out 
those  dosen  skipped  ballots  and  declines 
to  look  at  the  other  180,000, 1  will  never 
vote  for  cloture. 

In  other  words,  I  am  willing  to  send 
It  back  to  the  committee  and  vote  on  the 
issues,  but  when  they  come  back  witli 
It,  If  It  comes  out  with  the  Inconsistency 
of  having  declined  to  look  at  the  other 
ballots,  looking  only  at  the  skipped  bal- 
lots presently  here,  but  not  the  other 
180,000,  then  I  do  not  ttilnk  I  will  vote 
for  cloture. 

I  think  I  have  Indicated  I  would  not 
think  that  to  be  fair,  that  it  might  well 
be  that  there  might  be  50  or  100  baUots 
tai  there  with  Mr.  Durkln's  name  skipped 
ova-,  for  all  I  would  know. 

Bffir.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Let  me  read  my 
amendment  and  aee  If  tiia  ^^Tttw  and 
I  amaoiaaylnc  the  tame  ttili«uid  tbe 
Senator  from  West  VIi«tala  mys  we  can 
have  a  vote  on  It. 
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Now,  if  we  get  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
denied  what  he  seeks,  then  I  would  hope 
he  would  give  us  a  chance  for  further 
discussion  rather  than  cloture,  because 
I  in  Rood  faith  will  offer  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
willing  to  have  it  come  up. 

We  are  going  to  see.  I  am  pretty  sure, 
that  those  Senators  who  opposed  this  in 
the  Rules  Committee  will  oppose  it  here, 
they  will  vote  down  my  amendment,  they 
will  proceed  to  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wants. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  assiuning  everybody  on  this 
.side  of  the  aisle  will  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  Rules  Committee.  I  think  that 
is  a  questionable  assumption. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  right  and  I  wltlidraw  it.  Let 
us  say  I  have  this  fear  because  of  the  way 
the  votes  have  been  goinK.  but  I  am 
willing  to  try  it  and  I  hope  we  can  see 
a  different  result. 

My  amendment  would  do  this,  it  would 
Instruct — 

the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Ru'.es  and  Ad- 
ministration, accompauled  by  a  representa- 
tive of  each  contestant,  shall  retrieve  from 
the  ballota  In  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  Senate  any  and  all  of  the  so-called 
"skip  candidate"  ballots  and  shall  present 
them  to  the  committee  for  ils  revinw  and 
ruling. 

Is  that  what  the  Senutur  is  trying  to 
get  at? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  think  Uiat  is  fair. 

Now,  may  I  make  a  proposition? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  IX>NO.  Assuming  we  can  get  tlie 
Senate  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  will 
the  Senator  then  be  willing  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  clo-se,  at  least  insofar  as 
letting  the  Senate  vote  on  the  other 
is.  ues? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  will  certainly 
give  that  the  utmost  consideration  and 
try  to  achieve  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood:  we 
will  try  to  achieve  it.  but  I  first  want  to 
find  out  before  we  do  anything  else 
whether  this  Is  going  to  pass. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  say  frankly,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  my  colleague, 
and  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  for  say- 
ing this,  but  suggesting  we  do  exactly 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about,  and 
my  understanding  is  that  he  has  made 
that  suggestion  to  Senators  associated 
with  the  Democratic  leadership  and  that 
that  has  been  ttuned  down  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

So  far.  we  have  both  sides  turning  it 
down.  But.  to  me,  that  is  the  only  direc- 
tion that  makes  any  sense  if  we  want  to 
resolve  this  thhig,  that  If  we  are  gohig 
to  eUminate  those  skip-ballots,  and  I  am 
the  only  Democrat  who  voted  this  the 
last  time  we  voted,  but  if  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  count  those,  we  should  not  count 
for  either  man.  and  should  not  Just  do 
that  when  we  know  we  are  favoring  Mr. 
Durkin  by  a  12-1  margin,  but  treat  both 
the  same,  take  out  any  such  ballot  in  the 
180,000  and  treat  than  the  same,  by  a 
unif  mm  nde.  whaterer  the  nde  may  be. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WlU  the  Sen- 
ator yl^d? 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Wei ,  that  may 
open  some  other  negotiatioi^,  if  we  get 
to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  \^ill  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
dent,  I  do  not  know  what 

guished    Senator   from 

reference  to  when  he  says 
matter  was  brought  to  the 
the  leadership  on  this  side 
and  rejected.  I  do  not  know 
talking  about,  but  I  am  sure 
ably  laboring  under  a 
because  I  do  not  know  of 

Biit  I  say  to  the  distinguis 
from  Louisiana  that  if  the 
would  allow  us  to  get  on  w 
on  the  issues  in  the  resulutic^ 
get  to  the  very  issues  that 
guished  Senator  from  Louisilina 
ing  about. 

We  ought  to  be  voting  on 
because  eventually  we  have 
those  issues,  up  or  down, 
dispose  of  this  re.solution  an 
flag  waving  and  window 
shoveling     of     smoke 
amendments  and  getting 
and  getting  the  position  of 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  ju.s 
w  ash  and  nothing  else 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.   Will   i^e   Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
issues  in  the  resolution,  now 
on  the  issues. 

Issue  No.  6  and  issue  No 
(b)  are  on  the  very  objectior 
bles  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
can  see  his  viewpoint  and  I 
for  his  viewpoint,  and  it 
be  that  the  distinguished  minfcr 
is  assimiing  a  little  too  mi  ch 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  ma 
have  discovered  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  V\|ien 
sumes  the  members  of  the 
mittee,  once  we  get  down  to 
issues,  will  vote  against  the 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 
us  vote  on  the  issues. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senaitr 
that  point? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes,  I 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  that 
Uon  were  just  exactly  the 
around,  if  this  were  a  contest 
Democrats  had  38  votes  and 
licans  had  61  votes  over  thefe, 
be  Just  as  much  afraid  that 
to  invoke  cloture  the  other 
run  over  my  people  roughslfcd 
Republicans  are  at  this  momc  nt 

That  is  why,  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  I  would  just  like  to  see  us 
move  toward  assuring  one  t  nother  we 
will  do  what  is  fair  and  try  to  Ije  consist- 
ent in  doing  it  and  proceed  on  some  basis 
where  we  have  a  certain  amopnt  of  mu- 
tual respect, 

I  Just  think  what  is  beingj  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylv  mla  is  ab- 
solutely right.  But  I  think  if  i  e  agree  to 
that,  his  side  ought  to  be  vrtlli  ig  to  move 
a  peg  and  say,  "All  right,  if  thi other  side 
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is  willing  to  treat  us  fairly  in  tt^s 
then  we  will  let  the  Senate 
other  matters,  however  the . 
to  vote  on  them,  reserving  _ 
which  of  course,  would  give 
side  the  right  to  wage  unlimitjed 
if  it  wanted  to,  if  they  are  i  lol 
about  the  way  it  goes  thereaf  ^r 
least  they  should  be  willhig  to 
ward  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  be 
derstand  the  parliamentary 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
not  going  to  vote  for  cloture  If 
going  to  go  back  and  examine 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  dill 
dei-stand  that.  I  understood  th ; 
from  LouLsiana  to  say  that  or  ce 
sent  back,  if  the  committee  dc  es 
thus  and  so.  then  he  would  no ; 
cloture  again  because  this  wou|i 
come  back  and  be  put  on  the 
The  only  way  we  could  ever 
again  and  resolve  it  would  be 
by  a  cloture  vote.  The  Senator 
he  would  not  vote  for  cloture 
may  be  otliers  who  would  no 
time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  vo|e 
first  on  the  issue  we  are  now 
Senator  from  Louisiana  going 
eluded  henceforth?  It  does  n4t 
then  how  the  matter  comes 
"skip  ballots." 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  state  m3 
again.  My  position  has  been  , 
willing  to  vote  cloture  to  get  to 
these  various  matters  in  this 

olution,  no  matter  how  the 

on  that.  That  puts  it  back  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Right. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  it  comes 
the  Rules  Committee,  if  the 
has  insisted  on  throwing  out  . ... 
ballots  among  the  3.500  contest  d 
which  would  tend  to  put  Mr 
over  Mr.  Wyman,  if  they  do 
refuse  to  look  at  the  other  180,(.., 
where  we  are  led  to  believe  theit 
a  lot  of  other  skip  ballots,  then, 
I  am  concerned,  that  type  of  . 
ency  I  could  not  countenance 
then  be  forced  to  vote  agalns ; 
on  a  motion  to  seat  Mr.  Durk^i 
was  how  it  was  to  be  arrived  at, 
ing  out  12  Wyman  votes  and 
look  to  see  whether  there  i.. 
even  greater  number  of  votes  .. 
had  skipped  over  the  other  mai 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not 
the  resolution  now  before  the  t_-- 
reported  by  the  Rules  Commltt^ 
mously  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  beheve  Ihe  com- 
mittee agreed  to  report,  in  effec  ,  that  it 
had  disagreed  and  agieed  to  sul  mit  two 
propositions.  So  our  report  was  simply 
sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  we 
were  in  strong  disagreement  on  at  least 
35  issues.  We  could  not  file  a  fnajority 
committee  report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WUl  the  minorliy  leader 
allow  me  to  add  that  a  ntunber  ^f  Sena- 
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tors,  including  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, reserved  their  rights  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  was  reported 
8  to  0. 

I.lr.  JIUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAl-JSFIELD.  In  other  words. 
inanimously.  I  assume  on  that  basis  the 
tnicrencs  was  that  tlic  Senate  would  have 
the  chance  to  face  up  to  the  25,  35,  or  37 
josuos  which  the  Rules  Committee  could 
not  agi'ee  on.  Is  that  co/rect? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Including  a  mo- 
tion in  the  Rules  Committee  to  send  it 
t»r.ck  to  New  Hampshire,  yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  And  we  voted, 
I  believe,  on  that  particular  motion  two 
or  three  times  already  in  some  form  or 
other. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Four  times. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four  times.  So  why 
can  we  not  start  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  36,  37,  38, 
39,  and  brmg  this  matter  to  a  head  as  the 
Rules  Committee  decreed  when  it  re- 
ported out  the  resolution  that  is  now 
pending? 

Mr.  CANNON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Ml".  CANNON.  May  I  point  out,  partly 
in  response  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  to  vote  on  these  issues.  These  are  tie 
vote  issues  that  arc  here.  Thit  Is  why 
they  came  here.  It  is  what  the  Senate 
has  to  decide.  These  so-called  "skip- 
Louies"  are  ones  tliat  the  Senators  them- 
selves will  have  to  decide  and  they  are 
not  all  In  the  same  catgeory.  There  are 
single  skips;  there  are  more  skips;  there 
are  more  than  one;  there  are  ballots  on 
which  there  is  other  evidence  on  the  bal- 
lot, other  than  a  skip.  These  are  the  tie 
votes  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  have  to 
try  to  decide. 

If  the  Senate  makes  a  decision  on  those 
points,  then  it  should  make  the  further 
decision  as  to  what  it  should  do.  It  may 
well  decide  that  the  skip  ballots  results 
should  be  completely  different  than  what 
is  being  assumed  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WUl  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  trying  to  get 
to  a  vote,  but  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  disUn- 
guished  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
Probably  the  editorial  in  this  morning's 
Washhigton  Post  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  was  Written  by 
George  P.  Will. 

Mi-.  CANNON.  Twice,  I  think. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  not  ask  for  its 
reinsertion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  title 
of  that  commentary?  It  was  not  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  glad  he  a-sked.  The  editorial  Is  titled 
Stealing  a  Senate  Seat." 

On  the  pohit  made  about  the  "skip 
Louie"  votes,  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
noted,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  read 
another  part  that  was  called 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  was  all  read  into  the 
Record  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  It  might  bear 
hearing  again.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
heard  the  Constitution  read  by  the  dis- 
tingxiished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  Mr. 
Will  will  read  the  Constitution  also. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  suspect  ho  has. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  not  re- 
flected in  his  column. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Of  couise.  tliat  is  a 
matter  of  the  Senator's  interpretation. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  would  have  to  be- 
lieve that  maybe  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans perhaps  feel  that  Mi-.  Will  i.s  quite 
well  aware  of  wliat  the  Constitution  says. 

Let  me  say  that  with  reference  to  that 
column  written  by  a  man  for  vhorn  I 
lia^e  the  highest  lesiiect,  I  quote ,/rom 
the  column : 

Chairman  Howard  CaiMioii  (D-Nev.)  ruled 
ihat  a  tie  vote  on  a  disputed  ballot  elimi- 
nated the  b.Ulot  count.  This  ruling,  !f  upheld 
by  the  fiUl  Scuatc.  wm  cost  Wyman  12  votes. 

The  committee  refvjsed  WTman  permission 
to  protest  the  Democratic  "skip  candidate" 
ballots  that  he,  obedient  to  state  practice, 
had  not  protested. 

The  ccmmlttee  voted  5-3  to  count  as  valid 
l«o  absentee  ballots  allescdly  cast  by  a  cou- 
ple who  were  asked  by  a  Democratic  cam- 
palg'.*  worker  to  apply  for  ballots.  The  man 
has  testified  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever 
received  the  biUlots,  and  that  he  is  not  even 
registered.  Tlie  signatures  on  the  applica- 
tioju  and  ballots  do  not  match. 

The  committee  refused  Wym^n's  request 
for  a  complete  retally,  although  the  Senate 
lias  voted  retallies  on  three  occasions.  And 
."o  It  has  gone. 

The  full  Senate  (Democrats  domiuatUig, 
Cl-38)  will  resolve  35  disputes  that  produced 
4-4  coaimlttse  votes.  But  the  Democrats  have 
been  blindly  partisan  since  January  when 
they  broke  precedent,  refusing  to  seat 
Wyman  pending  the  Investigation,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  victory  was  affirmed  by 
the  highest  official  New  Hampshire  author- 
ity, and  he  possessed  a  valid  certificate  of 
election. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  simply  this :  None  of  us  can  say  with 
assurance,  with  confidence,  that  we  are 
right,  with  finality,  how  anyone  is  going 
to  vote  over  here.  I  join  with  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  asserting  my  great  con- 
fidence in  the  fairness,  the  basic  decency 
and  the  integrity  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
point  that  was  beuig  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  deserves  our 
very  close  attention. 

He  is  saying,  as  I  imderstand  his  pres- 
entation today,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
look  at  the  thing  objectively,  then  we 
ought  not  to  be  bound  by  an  earlier  deci- 
sion made  to  exclude  only  those  "skip 
Wyman"  votes. 

What  we  will  do,  I  have  no  idea  of 
knowing.  I  think  the  Republican  di- 
lemma can  be  sxmmMirized  in  tiiis  fash- 
ion: We  are  fearful,  knowing  our  own 
caprice  and  I  am  fully  aware  of  mine  to 
be  partisan.  I  think  if  the  situation  were 
reversed  tliere  would  be  very  sti-ong  pres- 
sures indeed  put  upon  Republicans  to  see 
that  tiie  person  who  was  finally  seated 
was  a  RepubUcan.  So  in  saying  that,  I 
can  understand  the  concern  that  may  be 
shared  by  others.  I  do  not  impugn  the  in- 
tegrity of  anyone  on  the  other  side  at 
an.  I  simply  call  attention  to  what  I 
think  is  the  basic  fairness  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Louisiana,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  difficulty  in  trymg  to  agree,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  has  repeat- 
edly solicited  us  to  do,  is  starting  down 
the  road  to  a  point  of  no  return. 

If  we  agree  to  a  time  hmitation,  ii  wc 
agree  to  vote  on  a  final  issue,  then,  if 
there  should  be  some  political  paitisan- 
ship  displayed— and  I  do  not  make  that 
chairie,  but  if  it  should  develop  that 
way—we  on  this  side  know  full  well  that 
the  time  will  come,  the  102  seconds,  the  1 
minute  and  seventh-tenths  per  issue  that 
has  been  referred  to  repeatedly  l:y  th? 
distinguished  minority  leader  will  have 
run  out,  and  we  will  have  no  alternative. 
I  am  persuaded  to  take  what  to  many 
might  think  to  be  an  untenable  position 
in  opposing  cloture  because  I*  believe 
this:  that  not  cnly  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshiie,  but  in  every  other  State 
in  the  United  States,  all  50  of  them,  the 
oveivvhelming  judgment  of  all  the  people 
of  A'nerica  is  that  tlie  people  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  V,  ho  is  going  to  represent  them  in  tlie 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  and,  reluc- 
tantly, I  conclude  that  the  orjy  way  I 
can  do  the  best  job  I  am  capable  of  doin:-. 
to  achieve  that  end  is  to  say  I  shall  agree 
to  no  time  limitation  on  a  resolution  of 
all  of  the  issues. 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mi-.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  vield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr*  President, 
having  no  time  hmitation  in  mind.  I  am. 
however,  now  ready  to  vote. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  asked 
me  to  yield  to  him  first.  i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sliall  be  very  brief,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  for 
yielding. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  again  that,  as 
we  have  tried  diligently  and  repeatedly 
to  secure  a  time  limitation  which  will 
assure  all  Senators  of  ample  time  to 
discuss  the  vai-ious  issues,  I  will  certainly 
be  glad  to  renew  my  efforts  in  that  re- 
gard, so  that  Senators  will  not  be  limited 
to  110  seconds  or  whatever  the  number 
of  seconds  may  compute  out  to  be. 

Even  in  the  event  that  cloture  were 
Invoked,  I  wotild  be  happy  to  tzy  to  get 
an  agreement  that  if  cloture  is  invoked, 
it  would  be  vitiated  in  favor  of  a  time 
hmitation  that  would  assure  all  Senators 
of  ample  oppoi-tunity  for  debate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand.  a?id 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  I^nnsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  just  before  voting  on 
the  question  of  sending  the  matter  back 
to  New  Hampshire,  I  think  my  colleagues 
might  be  hiterested  In  the  matter  which 
follows : 

Al>out  3  weeks  ago.  Representative 
James  C.  Cleveland,  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire,  sent  out  to  every 
one  of  his  constituents  hi  New  Hamp- 
shue  an  Inquiry  concerning  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  completely  nonpartisan 
list  of  questions,  available  to  everyone. 

As  of  10  ajn.  today,  3  weeks  later,  he 
had  received  5,500  replies.  Of  the  5,500. 
4,512,  or  83  percent,  voted  In  favor  of  a 
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nmoflf.  Seventeen  percent,  or  949,  voted 
In  favor  of  having  the  Senate  decide. 

In  a  small  State  such  as  New  Hamp- 
shire, this  is  an  amazing  response,  but 
it  clearly  points  out  what  the  outside 
world  feels  ought  to  be  done  in  this  in- 
stance, whether  they  are  Republican  or 
Democrat. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  1  minute,  to  simply  point  out  that 
on  June  17  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
Weicker  amendment  to  declare  the  seat 
varant,  and  defeated  it  43  to  55.  On  June 
18.  the  Senate  voted  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment to  declare  the  seat  vacant,  and  de- 
feated it  40  to  59.  On  June  20,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  on  the  Helms  amendment  to 
declare  the  seat  vacant,  and  it  was  de- 
feated 29  to  52.  And  on  June  24,  the 
Senate  voted  on  the  Scott  amendment  to 
declare  the  seat  vacant  effective  Jime 
the  24,  and  it  was  defeated.  This  amend- 
ment changes  the  date  to  June  25. 

I  am  ready  to  vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  if  83  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  want  it  back,  I 
would  like  51  percent  of  the  Senate  to 
agree  with  83  percent  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott».  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravbl>,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
"Mr.  Hartkk)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frpm  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr, 
Hatpield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— .veas  42, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


(RollcaU  Vot«  No.  362  Leg] 

_     TEAS— 42 

Baker 

Pong 

Both 

Bartlett 

Oam 

Schweiker 

BenU 

OoldwBler 

Scott,  Htigh 

BeUmon 

Orlffln 

Scott. 

Brock 

Haaaen 

WUliam  L. 

Brooke 

Helms 

Stafford 

Buckley 

HruBka 

Stennis 
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Stevens 
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Cose 
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Curtis 

McOleUan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 
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Domenlcl 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Eastland 

Pearaon 

Yo\inK 

FBnnin 

NATS— 53 

Abourezk 

Camion 

Glenn 

Allen 

Cbllea 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Bayta 

Church 

Hart,  PhUlp  A 

Bents«a 

aark 

WMfcfll 

Blden 

CranatOD 

Hathaway 

BumpMi 

Culw 
Saslaum 

Hoinass 
Huddlaston 
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Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovem 

Mclutyre 


Metcalf 

MondBle 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Ppstore 

PeU 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hatneld 


roxmlre 

tandolph 

iiblcoS 

parkman 

tevenson 

tone 

ymiiigtoii 

unney 

/^ilUams 


iGfe 


Gravel 
Hartke 

So  Mr 
rejected 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presijleut 
a  perfecting  amendment  to 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFHI 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  a.s.sistaiit  legislative 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  ^Ir.  Gannon) 
proposes  an  amendment: 

Insert  the  following  paragral>l' 
of  line  7  of  the  Allen  amendm^it 
6US,  as  modlfled: 

The  Senate  shall  not  cond 
of  the  following  precincts  becsAt.se 
inaccuracies  In  the  tally  sheet! 
tary  of  State  of  New  Hanipshlr  ; 
Meredith,  and  Lancaster, 


Hugh  Scott's  anifndment  was 

,  I  send 
he  desk  and 

<7ER.     The 

lerk  read  as 


la  at  the  end 
numbered 


ict 


Pies  dent 


OFFIC  SR 


Mr.   CANNON.   Mr, 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING 
a  sufficient  second?  There  i 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 
issue  No.  2  of  the  so-calle  I 
and  I  assure  my  colleagu 
they  are  going  to  have  the 
to  vote  on  issue  No.  2. 
prevented  from  voting  on 
issues  so  far.  This  will 
least  we  get  a  vote  on  oni 
shall  try  to  insure  that  we 
one  of  them  as  rapidly  as 
them. 


W( 


Presi  lent, 


The     PRESIDING 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 
ment. 

QUORUM    c/a.1, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorfm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll,  and  the  following 
swered  to  their  names: 


ICER 


Allen 
BelUnou 
Brock 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Dole 
Fannin 
Olenn 


{Quorum  No.  44 

GrlfiBn 

Hansen 

Hart.  Garj-  W. 

Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Leahy 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICfJR.  A  quo 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
structed  to  request  the 
abs^it  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
geant  at  Anns  will  execute 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order. 
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.  The  Ser- 
he  order  of 


the    following    Senators    entered 
Chamber  and  answered  to  th  ir 


Abourezk 

Baker 

BartJett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bent^en 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd..  Robpr'.  C. 

Case 

Chile.<i 

Church 

Clark 

Ci'austoii 

Culver 

Curtis 

Domenici 

Ea;iietou 

EastlaiKl 

Foiig 

Ford 


Garn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnuson 
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Pel 
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Pro  unire 
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t, 

W  illiam  L. 
Spe  rkman 
Sta  ford 
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-Dmi  in 


CO' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on 
amendment  of  the  Senator 

The  yeas  and  nays  have 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 
tor  from  Alabama  has  had 
ment  before  the  Senate  for  2 
and  has  been  hopeful  that  he 
a  vote  on  the  amendment 

I  believe  it  is  a  basic 
amendment,  I  believe,  which 
the  Senate  to  make  progress 
difficult,  complex,  and  knotty 

Amendment  605,  as 
do  with  the  matter  of  "skip 
votes,  and  would  require  the 
mittee  to  obtain  from  the  185, 
on  hand  an  equal   number 
Durkin"  ballots  to  the  numbe 
Wyman"   ballots   presently 
Rules  Committee  and,  under 
lution  166,  before  the  Senate. 

It  would  require  actually  11 
cause  there  is  one  "skip-: 
and  12  "skip-Wyman"  ballots 
allow  this  question  of  what  to 
"skip-candidate"  ballots  to 
as  to  both  candidates  on  the 

As  I  stated,  Mr.  President, 
troduced  the  resolution  it  woulH 
questions,  15  out  of  the  35 
.certified  to  the  Senate 
Resolution  166,  and  would  be 
half  of  the  entire  task  that 
has  been  assigned  by  the  Rule ; 
tee. 

Why  we  are  not  willing 
that  issue  the  Senator  from 
does  not  understand.  One 
after  another  is  filed  to  his 
and  we  are  not  able  to  get  a 
basic  amendment  that  could 
of  15  issues  and  that,  in  my 
would  break  the  logjam 
veloped  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator 
vada,  the  chairman  of  the 
mittee,  has  offered  still 
ment — this  is  the  first 
has    offered — but    it    is    stll 
amendment  to  my  amendmeni 
urally,  would  be  voted  on 
still  would  not  have  a  vote 
amendment  that  has  some 
breaking  the  logjam  and.  In 
deciding  15  of  the  35  Issues 
Senate. 
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So,  having  15  issues  embraced  in  one 
vote  under  amendment  No.  605,  as  modi- 
fied, and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  having  Injected 
.still  another  issue  into  the  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  it  is  going  to  be 
my  purpose  to  modify  my  amendment 
by  adding  the  pending  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon) 
to  my  amendment. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  hearings  on  this 
matter,  for  his  dedication,  his  hard  work, 
for  his  master>-  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
problem,  for  his  good-faith  efforts.  It 
just  so  happens  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  some  35  occasions  out  of 
somewhat  over  900  votes  disagreed  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  reached  with  respect  to  specific 
ballots  and  issues. 

So,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  order  to  add  still 
another  issue  to  the  15  issues  already 
covered  by  the  amendment  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  adding  to  it  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  In- 
asmuch as  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
not  present  here  in  the  Chamber,  having 
now  offered  the  modification,  as  soon  as 
the  modification  is  stated,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  put  in  a  quorum  call 
in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
can  be  in  the  Chamber  to  face  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  parliamentai-y 
situation. 

So  I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  modi- 
fied and  ask  that  the  clerk  state  the 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied and,  since  it  is  so  modified,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
falls. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment,  as 
so  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Between  lines  6  and  7  on  page  1  add  the 
following : 

"(1)  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
retrieve  from  the  ballots,  of  a  skip-candidate 
type,  a  number  of  sklp-Durkin  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  sklp-Wyman  votes  before 
the  committee,  and  that  all  such  skip-candi- 
date votes  be  considered  by  the  committee.". 

The  Senate  shall  not  conduct  a  recount  of 
the  following  precincts  because  of  alleged  in- 
accuracies In  the  tally  sheets  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  New  Hampshire:  Merrimack, 
Meredith,  and  Lancaster. 

On  line  7  renumber  (1)  as  (l)(b). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  was  tlie  effect 
of  the  action  taken? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
same  question,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  effect 
of  the  action,  as  I  understand  It,  was  to 


modify  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frcMn  Alabama,  to  incorporate  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and,  as  such,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  falls. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Pi-esident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  entitled  to  so  modify  his  amend- 
ment witliout  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  AIXEN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  entitled  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment without  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  ask  unanimous 
consent.  I  modified  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate had  taken  no  action  on  it.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  not  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator was  entitled  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
do  not  understand  the  final  word  which 
was  said,  the  amendment  falls? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  has  been  embraced  in 
my  amendment.  I  have  accepted  his 
amendment  and  added  it  to  mine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Well,  I  ask  for  a  di- 
vision then  on  the  Senator's  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  wishes  to  divide? 
Mr.  CTRANSTON.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  two 
issues? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  So  that  there  can  be 
a  separate  vote,  one  on  each  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  divided. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  that  then 
would  call  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  be  voted  on 
first,  rather  than  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  which  under  the 
previous  situation  would  have  been  voted 
on  first,  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  coirect. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 

state 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  make  one  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  that  mean  the 
Senate  could  vote  down  one  or  tiie  other, 
and  if  one  pi-evailed  and  the  other  did 
not  it  would  stand  by  itself? 

For  example,  if  we  vote  down  the  Can- 
non amendment  and  vote  up  the  Allen 
amendment,  the  Allen  amendment  is 
carried.  If  we  do  the  opposite,  the  Can- 
non amendment  carries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  understanding  there  is  now  one 
amendment,  it  has  been  divided  into  two 
issues,  the  original  Allen  amendment  to 
be  voted  on  fh-st  and  th«i  the  Cannon 
language  to  the  Allen  amendment  voted 
on  second.  They  will  be  voted  upon  sep- 
arately and  should  either  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  the  language  would  survive 
as  an  amendment.  , 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  vote  on  my  amendment. 
I  have  not  been  discussing  it  because 


there  are  other  amendments  to  my 
amendment  which  have  been  pending.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  set  a  time  limit 
to  vote  now  or  to  vote  at  any  time  certain 
in  the  future,  and  I  would  thi-ow  out  tlie 
suggestion  and  the  hope  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  that  a  time  certain 
be  set  on  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  going  to  take  it 
upon  myself,  although  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  some  I 
know  have  an  interest,  and  suggest  that 
maybe  if  we  were  to  vote  about  4:30  on 
his  amendment,  that  that  might  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

There  are  some  Senators  from  both 
sides  who  are  down  at  the  White  House 
right  now  for  a  matter,  that  would  pre- 
vent us  from  voting  anywhere  in  t)ie 
near  future,  but  I  think  4:30  would  be 
an  acceptable  time,  perhaps  we  could 
consider  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  satLsiac- 
tory  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Is  the  i-equest  going  to  be  made  to 
that  effect? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  would  be  on  the 
first  item  of  the  divided  amendment  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Well,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  who.'c 
amendment  it  is,  it"  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  set  a  time  for 
voting  on  both  portions  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Alabama's  first 
and  then  the  Senator  from  Nevada's  sec- 
ond and  a  time 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  these  are  two  en- 
tirely separate,  different  issues. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  had 
his  amendment  pending  now  for  several 
days.  We  have  not  had  debate  on  the 
issue  that  has  now  been  tacked  on  as  an 
amendment,  or  as  a  modification  of  liis 
amendment. 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    WiU    the   Senator 

yield?       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  his  is  going  to  be 
the  pending  question,  even  though  it  has 
been  pending,  he  has  not  had  much  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  it  and  we  have 
not  had  much  opportunity  to  give  it  over 
here.  We  would  be  willing  to  vote  on 
his  amendment,  that  is,  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  as  it  has  been  divided, 
but  we  want  to  reserve  time  on  the  sec- 
ond part. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Reserve  time,  but  fix 
a  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
at  this  time  to  suggest  a  time  on  thi.s. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  coi- 
rect one  statement  that  the  Senator 
made. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  discus.sion 
of  the  matter  involved  in  the  Cannon 
amendment.  Perhaps  there  has  not  been 
an  opportunity  for  everybody  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  it,  but  there  has  been 
discussion  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  may  well 
be  correct. 

As  far  as  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  however,  It  Is  Im- 
portant, it  represents  an  Important  vari- 
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ation  from  the  concept  that  all  skip- 
ballots  would  be  retrieved  and  treated 
on  the  same  basis. 

His  does  not  do  that  and  there  are 
some  other  argxiraents  that  apply  to  his 
amendment  that  do  not  apply  to  the  con- 
cept of  retrieving  all  the  skip-ballots. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  for  his  suggestion  and  his  point- 
ing out  of  the  difference. 

I  might  s.iy  th- 1  I  feel  that  taking  out 
a  given  number,  r-thcr  tlian  to  go 
through  the  entire  185,000  looking  for 
ship-candidate  ballots,  would  be  much 
more  pract  cri.  Lccause  under  the  law  of 
New  HamoFhire  the  skip-candidate  bal- 
lots v/ith  tho  str^ipht-ticket  niai-king  on 
the  b"llot  v.OiT'd.  ccst  a  vote  for  every 
candidate  in  thnt  cclunin  whether  or  not 
the  square  opposite  his  name,  the  small 
square,  h'd  a  mork  in  It  or  not. 

If  several  hundred  of  these  ballots  are 
brought  In  and  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  applied,  civing  those  votes  in  ex- 
actly the  same  far>hion  that  tiiey  were 
given  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
ballot  law  commission,  we  have  just  com- 
pounded a  nullity.  Wc  have  done  some- 
thing thi.t  is  absolutely  futile,  to  bring 
in  all  of  the  ballots. 

On  the  other  hand,  afSdavits  indicat- 
ing that  liiorc  are  several  hundred 
skip-Durkin  ballots  in  the  mass  of 
185,000  and  Mr.  Wyman  not  having  con- 
tested those  Pt  the  New  Hampshire  level 
and  the  New  Himnshire  authorities 
havhtg  counted  those  ballots  for  the  can- 
didate in  the  straight  ticket  column,  then 
there  is  no  need  of  bringing  out  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  ones  that  are 
before  the  committee  and  to  take  out 
more  would  Just  be  a  useless  exercise. 

So  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  this  amendment  of  his  v.'ould 
decide  15  specific  issues.  Issue  No.  6  in 
Senate  Resolution  166,  issue  No.  6.  issue 
No.  7.  and  issues  12  Uirough  24  are  both 
inclusive. 

Going  the  other  route,  we  would  have 
a  mass  of  several  hundred  ballots,  and 
if  they  were  thrown  out  then  that  would 
decide  the  election  on  a  misapplication 
and  misconception  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire law. 

But  If  they  were  granted  to  the  person 
that  they  were  given  to  by  the  secretary 
of  state  and  the  ballot  law  commission, 
what  is  the  use  of  having  brought  them 
out? 

8o  with  verv  little  trouble,  possibly  one 
day's  time,  11  such  ballots  could  be 
found,  broueht  in,  to  accomplish  the  one 
skip-Durkin  ballot  before  the  committee 
and  before  the  Senate,  that  would  offset 
the  12.  Now,  that  does  not  say  count 
them  either  way. 

Just  count  both  groups  alike.  Either 
disallow  them  or  give  them  all  to  the 
candidate  who  supposedly  was  skipped, 
but  who  In  actuality,  imder  the  law.  re- 
ceived the  vote  by  virtue  of  the  straight 
ticket  marking  in  the  circle  under  the 
emblem. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Ctoing  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, did  I  understand  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly that  imder  the  New  Hampshire 
law  and  customs,  if  a  ballot  is  marked 
with  an  X  at  the  top  of  the  ballot,  that 


l;el 
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carries  with  it  a  vote  for  alllof 
candidates  whose  names  are 
that  X? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct 
from  the  Virginia  law,  wheje 
ticket  cannot  be  voted,  as 
it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
does  not  have  a  strait;ht  ticktt 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  corre  ;t 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JI 
I  do  not  approve  of  the 
procedure,  but  the  people  of 
shire  are  entitled  to  have  v; 
cedure  they  wish  to  have.  I 
to  follow  the  New  Hampct 
can  understand  just  what 
Hampshire  law. 

If  a  persoi  marfo  an  X  al 
particular  ticket  and  then 
list,  he  or  she,  as  I  understa 
right  to  strike  out  by  a  pe: 
otheiTS'ise  a  particular  iianit 
Ihe  case,  then  is  my  under 
rect  that  it  is  a  straight  tick  ; 
that  individual  whose  nam 
through? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  covr 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the 
Alabama  yield  to  me  to  acli 
swer? 

IJlr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thir.k  it 
propriate,  if  I  mipht  sugges ; 
this  point  from  chapter  51 
of  the  statute  of  New  Hami: 
re?.ds  as  follows: 

On  receipt  of  his  ballot,   t 
forthwith  and  without  leaving 
place  retire  alone  to  one  of  the 
or  compartments  and  shaU  pr 
lot  by  marking  a  cross  in  th 
dcsii-es  to  vote  a  straight  ticke 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose 
printed   under   the   circle   in 
marked,  he  shall  erase  or 
of  the  candidate  in  such 
he  refuses  to  vote  and  may 
candidate  of  his  choice  by  i 
111   the  square   opposite   the 
candidate  or  by  writing  in  th« 
person  for  whom  he  desires  I 
right-hand  column  prepared  f  oi 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD, 
be  correct,  then,  to  assiune 
individual  marks  an  X  In 
the  top  of  the  ballot,  that 
It  a  vote  for  ever5'one  belo|v 
unless  the  voter  takes 
to  strike  out  and  insert,  or 
out? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  the 
ing  of  the  junior  Senator 
of  the  law  of  New  Harapshin 
the  imderstanding  of  all  the 
ficials,  so  frr  as  we  know, 
similar  ballots.  The  affldav. 
that  there  are  hundreds  of 
in  the  180-some-thousand  . 

It  was  the  understanding 
retary  of  state,  who  passed 
tion,  and  It  was  the 
the  bipartisan  ballot  law 
which  also  passed  on  this 
who  counted  all  of   those 
party  votes. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not 
vote  twice  for  a  candidate. 

The  difficulty  of  trying  fc  apply  so- 
called  voter's  Intent  to  tliis  skip"  ballot 
situation  is  this:  We  can  oiily  speculate 
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whether  tlie  voter  started  out 
an  X  in  the  circle  and  then  ^ent 
and    deliberately    put    X's 
squares  and  not  in  others.  He  iliight 
done  it  that  way.  Or  he  o^ght 
started  out  by  making  the  X's 
opposite  the  candidates'  name: 
to  leave  out  a  candidate  or  c^'tain 
didates.  But  then  maybe  he 
end  of  that  and  said,  "Well, 
give  tliein  a  straight  party  vo 

There  is  no  way  that  we 
which  of  thote  two  procedure 
followed.  So  we  have  to  foUo  v 

In  ray  State,  if  a  voter  \  jtes 
machine,  a  person  coes  in  am  . 
r;lraiL'ht  party  lever.  That 
puts  an  X  ill  the  square  opposite 
the  Candida  les  in  tliat  par 
It  just  automatically  happeils 
the  same  thmg,  constructivelj'. 

If  a  voter  is  voting  on  a 
my  State  and  he  nulls  the  straight 
lever  and  then  does  not  watt 
for  one  of  the  candidates  in 
ticular  party  column,  he  goes 
has  to  do  something  affirmativply 
eel  his  vote.  He  can  do  that, 
back  and  pull  up  the  little 
that  candidate's  name  and 
cancel  out  that  vote.  But  unl^s 
that,  he  has  given  a  straight 
the  same  way  on  a  paper  be(lot 
the  laws  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR 
Senator   yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR 
from  the  comment  of  the  Se 
Michigan,  all  tlie  evidence 
the  committee  was  that  in 
New    Hampshire    the    electioh 
counted  the  ballots,  marked 
for   all   of   the   candidates   liider 
party  label  unless  a  candid^ 
was  stricken  or  unless  it  w 
and   the  individual  opposite 
on  the  other  party  for  the 
was  marked? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  waht 
lead  the  Senator  from  Virg^^. 
torneys  for  Mr.  Durkin 
argimient  before  the  Rules 
that  this  is  not  the  law  of 
shire;  that  it  is  only  necessar;  ■ 
mine  what  the  voter's  intent 
that  broad   umbrella   or  concept 
could  disregard  what  tlie  statute 
said.  This  is  their  argument. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR 
ferring  to  how  the  ballots 
counted  by  the  officials  in 
shire. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  corr 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  dispute 
I  am  aware  of  to  the  faxjt  that 
counted  at  every  level  in  th< 
New  Hampshire  as  a  straight 
by  the  precuict  officials,  by  th< 
of  state,  and  by  the  biparti  an 
law   commission.   Every   indliation 
have  had  is  that  that  has  alfrays 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
who  prabably  has  something 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Will    th) 
yield  to  me  first?  I  checked 
CANNoif  and  he  is  willing  to 
4:30  vote  on  the  Allen  amerldment, 
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that  is  the  desire.  Can  we  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  so  we  know  we  are  voting? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  can  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  few 
moments  to  check.  I  am  not  ready  to 
agree  at  this  moment. 

Do  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  They  have  not  been 
requested  yet. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, and  let  him  make  his  statement.  Is 
that  satisfactory  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshii-e. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  difficult  de- 
cision to  be  made  on  the  so-called  "skip- 
Louie"  and  "skip-John"  ballots.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  otter 
some  clarification  of  New  Hampshire 
law  on  this  issue.  While  the  statute  in- 
dicates that  a  mark  in  the  upper  circle, 
the  straight  ballot  circle,  so  to  speak, 
carries  with  it,  by  legislative  fiat,  a  con- 
structive X  or  a  vote  in  all  of  the  can- 
didates' squares  beneath,  this  is  a  legis- 
lative enactment  only.  The  Supreme 
Com"t  of  New  Hampshire  has  ruled  on 
several  occasions  that  this  legislative 
direction  does  not  control  in  an  inquiry 
as  to  how  the  ballot  should  be  counted. 

In  the  leading  decision,  the  Murchie 
case,  the  com-t  held  that  and  I  quote, 
"the  legislature  may  enact  the  method 
by  which  a  man  or  woman  shall  vote, 
but  the  legislature  cannot  direct  how  the 
ballot  he  casts  shall  be  counted."  There- 
fore, our  coui-ts  have  said  that  they  will 
not  be  bound,  by  this  legislative  fiat; 
that  they,  In  their  Judicial  capacities, 
will  take  a  look  at  the  whole  ballot,  to 
determine  the  intention  of  the  voter. 

So,  as  one  examines  the  skip-John  or 
the  skip-Louie  ballots,  there  must  su-ise 
in  any  reasonable  person's  mind  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  voter  intended  when 
he  or  she  put  the  big  X  in  the  circle,  and 
then  voted  for  the  Governor,  and  then, 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wyman,  did  not 
put  an  X  in  the  candidate  box  beside 
Mr.  Wyman's  name,  and  then  went  on, 
in  every  case,  to  vote  for  the  remaining 
candidates  on  the  ballot. 

TTie  argmnent  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, subject  to  being  corrected,  before 
the  ballot  law  commission  the  Durkin 
forces  were  challenging  or  had  chal- 
lenged a  number  of  ballots  where  voters, 
voting  the  straight  Republican  ticket,  had 
voted,  say,  for  Governor,  had  skipped 
Louie,  and  then  skipped  two  or  three 
other  candidates.  In  those  cases,  because 
it  watered  down  the  significance  of  that 
lone  box  with  no  X  in  it,  the  Durkin 
forces  receded  from  advancing  the  claim 
that  this  was  a  no-vote  for  either  party. 

The  important  thing  for  my  colleagues 
to  remember — and  I  realize  a  dlflQcult 
judgment  must  be  made— Is  that  the  In- 
tention of  the  voter  is  supreme,  and  that 
the  courts  In  New  Hampshh-e  have  ruled 
consistently  that  statutory  language  must 


give  way  in  the  face  of  other  evidence  of 
the  voter's  intent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  voter  puts  that  big  X  up  there  at  the 
top,  that  is  not  the  end  of  It.  The  other 
markings  on  the  ballot,  or  the  absence 
of  other  markuigs  on  the  ballot,  must  be 
taken  into  account,  because  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  voter  that  is  paramount. 

That  is  why  I  had  no  difficulty  in  voting 
against  the  Brock  amendment  yesterday. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  the  Senate 
what  the  law  in  New  Hampshire  is.  I 
give  you  only  my  conclusion  that  the 
skip-Louie  votes  and  the  skip-John  votes 
should  not  be  counted. 

AMENDMKKT    NO.    627 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  Allen  amend- 
ment, and  ask  for  its  immediate  considei- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legi-slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  2,  strike  all  after  the  word 
•■That"  and  Insert  the  following:  "the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  representative  of  each 
contestant,  shall  retrieve  from  the  ballots  iu 
the  custody  of  the  United  Slates  Senate  any 
and  all  of  the  so-called  "skip  candidnte"  bal- 
lots and  shall  present  them  to  the  commit- 
xve  for  Us  review  and  ruling.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  Uie 
Chair's  understanding  that  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  fu'st  division  of  the 
Allen  amendment.  Is  that  cori''ect?  The 
Allen  amendment  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts.  Is  the  Senator  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  original  Allen  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  that.  I  ask  for  the  Chair's 
niling  as  to  what  the  effect  would  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chah-'s  ruling  that  this  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  the  original  Allen 
language,  or  division  1  of  the  Allen 
amendment  as  divided. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  fact  that  the 
division  has  been  requested  preclude  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  out  the 
second  section  m  connection  therewith. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
ond division  of  the  Allen  amendment  is 
not  before  the  Senate  until  the  Senate 
has  voted  on  the  first  division  of  tlie 
Allen  amenament,  and  that  first  division 
is  amendable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity,  It  seems 
to  me,  to  vote  in  a  logical  sequence,  if 
we  are  going  to  address  this  matter  of 
the  "skip-candidate"  ballots. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  proposes  that  the  Senate  re- 
trieve from  those  ballots  which  were  not 
in  the  gioup  of  3,500  that  came  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  proposes  that  we 
go  into  the  180,000-some-odd  ballots  and 
retrieve  only  an  equal  niunber  of  bal- 
lots. In  other  words,  I  take  It  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  render  this 
issue  moot. 

That  has  a  certain  amount  of  appeal. 
I  suppose.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could 


take  a  sticky  or  thorny  issue  and  some- 
how just  put  it  aside,  ei-ase  it,  or  for- 
get about  it. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  me — and  I  ex- 
pressed this  view  in  the  committee — 
that  this  is  really  an  appropriate  or  prop- 
er way  to  determine  the  outcome  of  tliis 
election.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  con- 
stitutionally do  that.  Each  voter  in  New 
Hampshire  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  if 
we  are  not  going  to  count  all  of  tho.sc 
skip-type  ballots  in  the  same  way.  re- 
gardless of  wliat  our  decision  is  as  to 
what  the  Nev;  Hampshire  law  is,  then  we 
have  denied  .some  of  the  votei's  their 
francliise  in  determining  who  is  to  be  the 
Senator  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shii-e. 

So,  much  as  I  admire  and  often  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  his 
positions  with  respect  to  this  New  Hamp- 
shire election  contest,  I  disagreed  with 
him  iu  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  a.s 
a  solution. 

The  Block  amendment,  I  thought, 
made  sen.se,  where  the  Senate  was  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  make  a  decision 
to  count  the  ballots  that  came  before 
us  in  the  same  way  that  the  ballot  law 
commis.sion  counted  those  ballots,  with 
respect  to  others  thai  did  not  come  be- 
fore it.  Whatever  the  number  is,  we  ha\  e 
had  affidavits  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  skip- type  ballots  that  were  just 
counted,  never  protested,  and  never  came 
before  the  committee. 

We  had  the  opportimity.  in  the  Biock 
amendment,  to  just  go  ahead  and  count 
tlie  12  ballots  in  that  category  in  the 
same  way  that  all  the  rest  of  them  were 
coimted.  But  the  Senate  voted  that  dow  n. 

If  the  Senate  is  going  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  those  are  not  straight  party 
votes,  and  they  are  going  to  be  ruled  out 
and  counted  as  no-votes,  then  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  logically  apply  that  de- 
cision by  only  pulling  out  an  equal  num- 
ber of  skip-Durkin  ballots  from  the  180.- 
000  group  and  saying  that  we  have  there- 
by settled  the  issue.  We  will  have  avoided 
the  issue. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  result  would 
be,  because  I  do  not  have  any  idea  how 
many  ballots  of  one  type  or  the  other  are 
in  that  group  of  180,000  ballots.  But  we 
will  not  have  determined  the  election  iu 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  if  that  should  be  our 
procedure. 

I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  despite  my  high  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  I  doubt  tliat  I 
can  support  this  amendment,  certainly 
not  at  the  moment. 

What  I  feel  obligated  to  do  is  follow, 
as  best  I  can.  the  law  and  the  customs 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alabama  of- 
fers does  not  follow,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  laws  and  the  customs  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Is  that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, in  that  it  accepts  the  decision  or 
the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  change  the 
law,  not  follow  the  law  with  respect  to 
those  Wyman  ballots  that  are  before 
us,  in  other  words,  not  count  them,  and 
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then  we  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  an  equal  number  of  Durkln  votes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So.  what 
it  does  do  is  to  moot  the  question,  but  it 
does  not.  should  we  say,  sohre  tbe  prob- 
lem insofar  as  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  concerned? 

Is  that  the  attitude  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  That  would  be  my  view. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question  on 
this? 

Mr.GRIPPIN.Iyleld. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  follow  the  theoretical 
logic  of  the  dialog  between  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  th»  Senator  from 
Michigan  which  is,  if  we  went  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  pulled  12  skip-Durkln  ballots 
out  and  equated  Uiat  with  12  skip-Wy- 
man  ballots,  and  did  not  coimt  any  of 
those,  that  we  would  be  treating  those 
12  on  each  side  dilferently  from  presum- 
ably others  that  are  being  counted  in 
the  remaining  ballots.  I  understand  that 
theoretically. 

But  getting  away  from  tlieory  a  mui- 
ute  and  getting  down  to  practicality  and 
equity,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  the 
Senator  is  proposing.  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  how  I  will  vote  on  that 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
could  be  no  quarrel  with  the  equity  of 
this  situation,  that  there  can  only  be  a 
quarrel  with  the  theory,  because  what 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  doing  is 
putting  both  parties  on  exactly  the 
same  footing,  that  is,  all  of  their  skip 
ballots  that  are  in  the  180.000  that  are 
not  being  pulled  out  would  be  counted 
presumably  under  the  New  Hampshire 
law,  and  yet  the  12  ballots  of -each  of 
them  would  be  knocked  out. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  per- 
fect equity.  Perhaps  I  am  not  following 
it. 

What  is  inequitable  about  that  posi- 
tion, in  any  sense?  What  is  Inequitable 
about  it? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  used  the  word 
"theory,"  but  is  the  Senator  not  actuaDy 
talking  about  principles,  principles  of 
voting?  The  Senator  is  equating  the  re- 
sult of  setting  aside  so  many  skip-Durkin 
ballots  to  offset  the  skip-Wyman  ballots, 
and  that  would  be  tlie  same  as  if  he 
counted  all  of  the  straight  party  ballots 
according  to  the  New  Hampshire  law,  as 
I  interpret  it.  for  Durldn  and  for  Wyman. 
What  the  Senator  is  saying  brings  him 
to  the  same  result,  but  it  brings  him  to 
the  same  result  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  why  I  differentiate 
between  theoretical  and  practical,  I 
think  we  would  have  the  same  result. 
Unless  I  am  arithmetically  confused, 
which  is  always  a  possibility,  we  could 
either  take  those  12  out  on  each  side  or 
we  could  count  them  on  each  side. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUMN.  We  would  have  Uie  same 
result,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  win 
yield,  though,  we  get.  then,  to  the  point 
of  counting  an  the  baDots.  which  I  think 


decid  ng 


Is  a  very  important  thing 
are  going  to  not  send  thii 
to  the  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  NUNN.  Counting 
ballots. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Counti 
lots.  I  think  we  are 
when  we  talk  about 
tion  and  not  considerirg 
every  single  ballot  cast  in 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the 
Oklahoma,  in  response — i 
sure  I  have  the  floor,  but  I 
I  do  for  the  moment — it 
we  would  have  the  same  . 
we  took  those  12  out  on 
whether  we  included  thos ; 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  far  as 
cemed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  knov 
debate  is.  It  looks  like  to 
side  of  the  aisle  is  debatins 
is  a  distinction  without  a 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mi 
make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  were 
votere  and  theoretically 
my  ballot,  as  long  as  they 
other  fellows,  too,  it  w 
any  difference  to  me  as 
suit  were  the  same.  We 
both  sides  or  we  count  12 
and  we  get  exactly  the    . 

I  do  not  think  there  is 
tional   or  any  law 
that  is  not  really  aimed  at 

I  think  that  is  what  we 
trying  to  do. here  in  the  , 
am  not  really  arguing  for 
ment   of    the    Senator    fi 
which  I  may  be 
am  just  trying  to  arrive 
of  logical  conclusion  about 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle 

I  can  understand  why  .. 
my  side  of  the  aisle  "mig 
assuming  there  may  b? 
spirit  going  around  here, 
hope  would  not  prevail  in 
but  I  just  cannot  understam 
on   the   Republican   side 
would  oppose  it,  unless  w- 
Republicans  are  all 
not  have  any  practical  . 
the  result  of  this  situation. . 
I  would  labor  under  that 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think 
cemed  about  the  practical 
theoretical. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  think 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would 
Senator    from    Georgia    ... 
under  the  assumption  that 
would  be  no  search  for 
kin"  ballots;  therefore, 
would  just  simply  say,  "We 
are   there,    and  they   will 
therefore,  they  will  end 
the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that   they    actually    go 
ballots    and    look    for    • 
ballots  until  they  come  up 
ber  equal  to  the  12. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Based  on  the 
the  Wyman  position  has 
of   the   former   Governor, 
assuming  tliat  affidavit  is 
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to  do,  if  we    that   there   are   ample   • 
matter  back     ballots  or  there  would  be 
finding  12. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Does 
assume  they  actually  go  __ 
for  them  and  actually  find 

Mr.  NUNN.  Maybe  I  am 
ing  the  Allen  amendment, 
tliat  was  what  the  Allen  a 
all  about. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  All'  right 
I  understand  it  to  be  also. 

But  assume  for  a  moment 
the  Senator  will,  that  as  thej 
look  for  the  "skip-Durkin" 

find  more   "skip-Louie" 

tlien  c.oes  llie  Senator  from 
or  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  have 
and  look  at  tlie  amendment 
fully,  but  I  assume  the 
on'iv  to  equate  the  number 
Wyman"  with  the  "skipped 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  if  the  _ 
more  "skipped-Louie '  ballots 
them,  pretends  he  does  not 
looks  only  for  the  "skipped 
lots  until  he  fiiids  11  more? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Under  the  __ 
the  Senator  from  Alaibama 
way  I  would  interpret  that  _ 

Of  course,  if  the  Senator  .. 
to  tile  broader  situation,  the 
native  to  that  is  to  go  to  the 
of  the  Senator  from 

back  through  all  of  the 

all  of  the  skips,  and  bring 
together,  and  tlien  treat  them 
the  other. 

Theoretically,  the  Senator 

rive  at  the  same  result  as 

amendment,  the  way  I  see  it. 
arrive  at  the  same  result.  The 
lem  is  that  some  people  are 
and  perhaps  legitimately  so, 
180,000-odd  baUots,  there  has 
four,  five,  or  six  recounts,  an( 
not  had  complete  security; 
may  be  opening  the  door  to 

of  possible  changes  in  the 

back  and  look  at  all  of  them. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say 
ator  when  we  get  into  the  . 
lot  security  or  the  issue  of  . 
there  are  a  couple  of  other 
ought  to  be  said  about  that 
confine  om-selves  for  the 
skip  ballots. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator 

has  just  come  into  the 

discussing  the  amendment  of 
from  Alabama,  and  the  _ 
Georgia  is  trying  to  decide 
mind  why  anyone  on  this  side 
would  oppose  the  Allen  „. 
made  the  statement  that  I  _ 
rived  at  a  conclusion  on  it,  am 
derstand  why  someone  on  this 
aisle  might  oppose  the  Allen 
even,"  or    but  it  seems  to  me  the  Allen 
oust  assume    is  aimed  at  doing  equity 

into   the    both  parties  exactly  alike  and 
fcip-Durkin"     a  manner  that  we  would  not 
rtth  a  niun-     count  all  the  baHots. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  exact!  ' 
.ffidavit  tliat     course.  The  Senator  from 
b:  ought  forth    not  understand  why  anyone 

then  I  am    side  of  the  aisle  would  be 
^curate  and     amendment. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  so  bipartisan  in  his  spirit  that  I  would 
assume  that  would  be  his  logic. 

But  even  assuming  there  was  partisan- 
ship on  this  side  and  partisanship  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  wliich  I  would 
hope  would  not  prevail  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, as  I  said,  it  seems  to  me,  even  pre- 
suming that  that  there  would  be  very  lit- 
tle difliculty  for  anyone  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  be  opposed  to  the  Allen 
amendment  unless  they  were  more  inter- 
ested in  theory  than  tliey  were  in  equity. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  one  answer 
to  it,  I  will  say  very  candidly,  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  is  that  the  skip- 
ped-candidate  issue  is  not  the  only  issue 
in  this  case.  There  are  some  other  very 
important  issues,  and  some  of  those,  if 
the  Senate  is  going  to  do  its  job  ade- 
quately, fairly  and  completely  will  in- 
volve going  back  into  those  ballots  on 
some  other  issues,  specifically  retally- 
ing,  for  example,  not  judgment  calls  as 
to  whether  they  are  Durkin  or  Wyman 
votes,  but  retallylng  the  niunber  of  votes 
in  certain  precincts. 

I  think  tliat  one  of  the  things  that 
concerns  us  is  the  assumption  or  the 
likelihood  that  the  Senate  might  think 
it  has  done  its  job  by  only  doing  this  UtUe 
bit;  whei-eas,  actually,  we  should  go 
back  and  look  at  all  of  the  skip-type  bal- 
lots that  were  cast  and  treat  them  all 
the  same.  It  may  well  be  that  the  vote 
would  come  out  different.  It  might  help 
Mr.  Durkin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  hardly  feel  that  just 
because  theie  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
immediate  prospect  of  gaining  several 
points  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wyman's  posi- 
tion, it  would  prevent  looking  at  this 
issue  objectively. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  through- 
out the  entire  proceedings,  has  tried  to 
look  objectively  at  this  whole  issue.  He 
feels  tliat  he  has  succeeded  in  doine 
that. 

When  he  made  the  motion  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  which  this  amendment  is 
based,  he  asked  no  one's  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  motion  that  he  made  in 
me  Rules  Committee. 

I  might  say  that  on  the  fU^st  vote  on 
this  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
m  the  Rules  Committee,  it  received  five 
votes  affirmaUvely  and  only  three 
agamst  it.  So.  apparently,  at  one  time, 
even  a  majority  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee thought  it  was  an  equitable  solution 

If  tills  logjam  that  exists  m  the  Senate 
IS  to  be  broken.  I  believe  resolving  these 
15  Issues  that  are  embraced  in  amend- 
ment 605,  as  twice  modified,  would  be 
the  way  to  break  this  logjam.  If  these 
15  issues  are  decided.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  a  time  limit  can  be 
agreed  upon  with  respect  to  the  other 
20  issues.  Certainly,  i  beUeve  we  would 
be  moving  in  that  direction. 

th^o-  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  T^ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield 
oir^K  BAR'TLFTT.  Tht  Senator  from 
OMahoma  feels  that  he  sees  ttie  prac- 
twai  result  of  the  amendment  of  the 
^t'^  f/^™  Alabama.  I  ask  the  Senator 
S'fi^f'T^.^^  question:  Docs  he 
ofm^f.  *^^  treatment  by  the  Rules 
Conunlttee  of  the  "skip-Louie"  or  "skip- 
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Wjrman"  ballots  was  according  to  the 
New  Hampshire  law? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  point  to  the  vote  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  which  was  to 
count  the  ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman,  feel- 
ing, according  to  my  construction  of  the 
law,  that  he  was  entitled  to  those  votes; 
further,  that  the  secretary  of  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  should  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  New  Hampshire  law, 
and  the  ballot  law  commission,  which 
should  have  some  little  knowledge  of 
New  Hampshire  law,  had  coimted  these 
votes  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Tliat  information  does  not  come  about 
by  anyone  peeking  at  the  backs  of  the 
ballots.  That  came  out  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee — that  the  baUot  law 
commission  had  allowed  these  votes  to 
go  to  Mr.  Wjmian. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  mere- 
ly trying  to  call  each  and  every  one  of 
these  issues  as  he  sees  fit,  and  he  is  ready 
to  vote  on  any  issue  at  any  time.  He  cer- 
tainly has  sought  a  vote  on  his  own 
amendment;  but,  for  some  reason  or  oth- 
er, it  seems  to  be  ensnared  in  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers  on  the  floor.  The 
Senator  is  sm-prised  that  such  a  thing 
would  take  place.  But  somewhere  along 
the  Une,  he  hopes  that  there  wlU  be  an 
up  and  down  vote  on  his  amendment, 
because  he  beUeves  that  it  will  help  solve 
this  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  had  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  this  question  earlier. 
In  a  procedural  sense,  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  does  not  merely 
conclude,  without  an  actual  search  of 
the  ballots,  that  there  actually  would 
have  to  be  a  physical  review  of  the  bal- 
lots. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  There  are  afBdavlts 
in  the  record  that  there  was  a  large  nimi- 
ber,  and  statements  made  by  Mr.  Wy- 
man's side  that  there  were  several  hun- 
dred. Unless  the  law  of  averages  went 
astray  here,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  examine  possibly  more  than  10,000  or 
15,000  baUots  to  get  11.  It  will  take  only 
11  ballots. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If.  in  the  process  of 
going  through  those  baUots,  there  were 
more  "skip  Louie"  ballots  discovered, 
would  the  Senator's  amendment  have 
those  counted  or  ignored? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  would  be  ignored, 
because  the  effort  would  be  made  to  put 
the  candidates  on  exactly  the  same  ba- 
sis. It  would  not  ten  the  committee  how 
to  count  these  ballots,  to  say  whether 
they  were  skipped  baUots  or  baUots  cast 
for  the  candidate  aUeged  to  have  been 
skipped.  It  would  simply  assume  that  tiie 
Rules, Committee  would  apply  the  same 
yardstick  to  the  exact  question  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question  on  that  point' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield,  i^-"-- 

Mr.  NUNN.  From  an  equity  point  of 
view  and  from  a  result  point  of  view  in 
the  election,  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, once  they  found  12  baUots  that 


were  skip-Durkin  type  ballots  and  they 
had  12  baUots  that  were  skip-Wyman^ 
it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  count  them. 
Mr.  ATiTiEN.  Iliat  Is  right. 
Mr.  NUNIT.  Because  the  remainder 
would  be  in  there  and  would  have  been 
counted  under  New  Hampshire  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right.  It  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  aU  24.  You  could 
not  say  that  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence as  to  the  new  ones  found.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference  whether  you 
counted  all  skip-ballots  for  the  candi- 
date or  against  the  candidate. 
Mr.  NUNN.  So  long  as  it  was  consistent 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  NUNN.  And  so  long  as  you  treated 
the  skip-Durkin   ballots   the  same   as 
you  treated  the  skip-Wyman  ballots 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senators  amendment 
doe?  not  instruct  the  committee  one  way 
or  the  other? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does  not. 
Mr.  NUNN.  The  committee  could  count 
them  all  or  come  back  and  say  they  are 
not  going  to  count  them  aU.  and  the 
Senate  at  that  stage  could  override  what- 
ever the  committee  did,  could  it  not' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  could,  but  I  wiU  not 
anticipate  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  the  final  analysis. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
committee  would  not  certify  anyUiIng 
over  to  the  Senate,  because  it  would  have 
decided  that  issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senate  would  have 
the  ultimate  review  of  it. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  there  were  this 
offset,  by  taking  the  same  number,  11  or 
12  "skip-Durkin"  bidlots.  and  let  us 
say  the  committee  insisted  on  Its  ruling 
that  the  New  Hampahlre  Uw  would  not 
be  f  oUowed.  and  actuaUy  there  were  more 
than  11  or  12  "skip-Durkin"  baUots.  then 
would  not  unfairness  be  dispUyed  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
in  the  counting  of  the  baUots? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  trouble  Is  that  under 
the  amendment,  the  committee  would 
stop  when  they  reached  11.  I  say  11  be- 
cause there  are  12  "skip-Wyman"  votes- 
one  "skip-Durkin"  vote,  and  it  would 
necessitate  locating  11  and  then  stopping. 
As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  any  further 
"skip-Wyman"  votes  would  not  be  taken 
into  custody. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  far  as  the  12 
"skip-Wyman"  votes  are  concerned,  is 
that  the  maximum  number  of  "skip- 
Wyman"  votes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Presently  before  the  com- 
mittee, yes.  Under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  yes.  The  ulti- 
mate limit  of  "skip-Durkin"  votes,  12— 
one  before  tlie  committee  and  the  Senate; 
11  more  to  be  sought,  if  they  are  there. 

I  think  the  Wyman  forces  would  be 
taking  some  chance  on  this,  because  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  say  a  couple  of  days  a«b  that 
he  did  not  think  there  were  any  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballots  in  the  185,000. 
If  they  are  not,  after  the  representa- 
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Uon  has  been  made  before  the  commit- 
tee that  there  are  several  hundred  of 
them  there.  I  should  say  It  would  be  a 
damaging  blow  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Wyman  position  if  they  are  not  there. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  saying  that  if 
th2  Senate  would  follow  the  leadership  of 
the  committee  in  not  following  the  New 
Hampshire  law  in  counting  the  "skip- 
crandidate"  ballots,  if  there  are  not  11  ad- 
ditional ballots  found,  then  this  would 
work  against  Wyman;  if  there  are  11  ad- 
ditional ballots 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  Yes,  it  would  not  be  de- 
cisive of  the  question,  then,  because  it 
would  still  come  up  in  these  later  ques- 
tions later  on.  But  I  would  say  it  would 
still  be  damaging  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Wyman  position. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  there  were  11  Wy- 
man ballots  found,  then  it  would  be  a 
washout? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right,  as  I  see  it. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  there  were  more 

ballots  than  11 

Mr.  AliLEN.  We  never  would  find  out, 
because  it  would  stop  at  11. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  there  were  more, 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  preclude 
finding  out  if  there  were  more? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  this  would  work 
against  Wyman  if  the  decision  were  still 
to  not  follow  the  New  Hampshire  law 
in  the  missed-candidate  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  had  never  contemplated 
it  to  be  more,  because  I  felt  that  it  was 
futile  to  seek  more,  because  I  thought  the 
New  Hampshire  law  required  that  they  be 
cast  for  the  person  in  the  column  above 
which  the  straight  ticket  mark  had  been 
made. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  New  Hampshire 
law  is  as  the  Senator  fnun  Alabama  be- 
lieves it  and  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
believes  it.  that  the  "skip"  baUot.  where 
there  is  no  other  niftriripg  qq  the  ballot, 
is  a  valid  vote  for  all  those  listed  in  that 
column,  then  if  that  law  is  applied,  these 
12  ballots  that  we  are  talking  about— 13 
actually— should  be  counted,  12  for  Mr. 
Wyman  and  1  for  Mr.  Dmkin,  is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr,  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  right 
Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  (mly  purpose 
of  balancing  it  is  one  of  two;  that  is, 
if  the  Senate  should  decide  not  to  apply 
New  Hampehhv  law.  it  would  be,  then,  to 
achieve  a  parity  between  the  two,  so  far 
as  the  application  of  the  new  rule  is  con- 
cerned by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Durkin.  though,  is  that 
they  were  applying  the  New  Hampshire 
law  on  the  basis  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
tent of  the  voter  and  that  there  is  no 
concession  on  the  Durkin  position  that 
the  committee  is  not  applying  New 
Hampshire  law. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand  that.  I 
just  wanted  to  set  that  issue  of  the  law 
aside  for  a  moment,  because  tf  the  law  is 
as  the  Senator  and  I  believe  It  to  be,  then 
these  12  ballots  should  be  counted  for 
Mr.  wyman  and  the  one  ballot  should  be 
counted  for  Mr.  Duridn,  If  that  is  the 
case,   then   the   Senator's   amendment 
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biu'eaucratic  indifference,  and  iirdustry 
pressure. 

These  thi-eats  to  the  American  con- 
.siuner  are  real.  They  have  emerged  over 
liie  past  few  months  because  the  ag«icy 
designated  by  lire  Congiess  to  monitor 
.'ud  regulate  tlae  oil  industiy — the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration — has,  by  in- 
coaipotence  or  inaction,  permitted  the 
oil  industry  to  exercise  its  enormous  mar- 
ket power  to  run  roughshod  over  the  in- 
i;re3ls  of  tlie  consiuning  public  by  reduc- 
ing gasoline  cuppUcs  to  drive  up  ga'-cli:ie 
•  prices. 

Li  response  to  these  developments,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  undertaking  an  in-deptli 
investigation  of  tlie  oil  industry  and  the 
FEA  to  find  out  why  gasoline  invento- 
ries have  been  permicted  to  fall  to  dan- 
gerously low  levels  over  the  past  4 
montlis.  What  we  must  determine  is 
whetlrer,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  case, 
the  industry  has  been  building  up  their 
stocks  of  crude  oil,  instead  of  refining  it 
into  gasoline  and  other  needed  products, 
because  the  industi-y  knows  tliat  Presi- 
dent Ford's  poll 'y  will  produce  a  crude 
oil  inventoi-y  windfall  profit  of  up  to  $2 
billion  if  price  controls  are  removed. 

What  has  been  happentag?  There  is  a 
puzzle  her?,  but  the  pieces  to  it  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number: 

First,  abundant  crude  oil  is  available 
to  all  domestic  refineries: 

Second,  a  progressive  and  steep  decline 
in  the  utilisation  of  refinery  capacity  has 
caused  curtailed  production  of  gasoline; 

Third,  there  has  been  a  rapid  draw- 
down of  gasoline  stocl^  to  bare  minimimi 
levels  just  prior  to  the  season  of  peak 
gasoline  demand;  and 

Fourth,  the  price  of  gasoline  has  been 
rising  sharply  as  evidence  of  impending 
shortages  mounts. 

1.   BACKGROUND 

A.  GASOLlI»E  PRODtrCTION  AND  INVENTORIES 
DECLINE 

The  gasoline  situation  what  is  reflected 
in  the  statistics  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petrolemn  Institute  is  both  obvious 
and  ominous.  Over  th»  past  5  months — 
since  the  announcement  of  the  adminis- 
tration's energy  tariff  and  price  decon- 
trol proposals — the  rate  at  which  crude 
oil  has  been  rim  through  U.S.  refineries 
has  dropped  substantially.  For  10  weeks 
prior  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  domestic  refinery  utiliza- 
tion— total  refinery  runs  as  a  percentage 
of  available  capacity — averaged  just 
under  88  percent.  In  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed utilization  dropped  steeply,  and 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  only  81  to  83  percent  of  available 
refining  capacity  was  being  used. 

As  a  result,  production  of  refined  prod- 
ucts dropped  all  across  the  board.  In- 
ventories of  gasoline,  which  stood  at  over 
240  million  barrels  in  February,  plum- 
meted steeply — week  by  week — for  over 
4  months.  Those  inventories  now  stand 
at  the  lowest  levels  of  the  last  2  years — 
lower  than  dm-ing  the  embargo  and  vir- 
tually Identical  to  the  levels  which 
accompanied  the  gasoline  shortages  of 
1973.  Although  normal  industry  practice 
at  this  time  of  year  is  to  increase  refinery 
runs  to  increase  gasolbie  production  and 
to  maintain  gasoline  stocks,  precisely  the 


opposite  has  occuired  over  the  past  4  to 
5  months. 

B.    INVENTORY   PERIL   POINT 

Historically  analysts  familiar  with  the 
oil  industry  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment have  considered  195  milUon  barrels 
of  gaso'ine  stocks  to  be  the  peril  point: 
The  minimum  level  the  system  can  toler- 
ate without  the  onset  of  spot  shortages. 
In  fact  during  the  serious  gasoline  short- 
ages of  1973  the  lowest  stock  level  re- 
corded v\as  aprroNimately  198  million 
barrels.  Current  inveutories  stand  at 
1D9.8  million  barrels.  The  difference  be- 
t,.ccn  tlris  level  and  tlie  minimum  of 
195  million  barrels  represents  slightly 
more  than  one-half  day's  consumption  at 
cmrcnt  rates.  Apparently  the  existence 
of  tlie  ailocation  program— which  spreads 
available  supilies  evenly  across  the 
country — is  cm'rently  the  only  thing  pre- 
venting low  Inventories  from  producing 
gas  hncs  and  station  closings  right  now. 

Gasohne  hiventories  have  been  tradi- 
tionally used  to  accommodate  the  ebb  and 
flow  in  demand.  With  production  down 
and  grsoline  inventories  at  bottom,  any 
surge  m  demand  or  any  loss  in  refinery 
capacity  could  bring  on  serious  spot 
shortages.  Unless  refinery  utilization  is 
suijstantially  Increased,  these  shortages 
cou-d  escal:".te  into  a  major  headache  for 
ths  consumer  and  the  American  economy. 

C.    CRUDE    OIL    GLUT 

Ironically,  this  situation  occurs  at  a 
time  when  there  Is  no  sliortage  of  crude 
oil.  Although  U.S.  production  continues 
to  decline.  U.S.  crude  oil  stocks  are  at 
all-time  high  levels — 284  miUion  bar- 
rels— and  these  stocks  have  been  main- 
tained at  high  levels  while  gasoline  m- 
ventories  are  declining.  There  is  a  virtual 
glut  of  crude  oil  on  the  world  market. 
Worldwide  excess  producing  capacity  Is 
at  least  12  miUion  barrels  per  day.  U.S. 
imports  have  remained  high.  Yet  refinery 
runs  and  gasoline  Inventories  have  been 
steadily  declining  week  after  week. 

D.  GASOLINE  PRICE  INCREASES 

While  gasoline  Inventories  decline, 
gasoline  prices  are  rising.  Since  Novem- 
ber of  1974,  the  average  price  of  gasoline 
nationally  has  risen  by  over  4  cents  per 
gallon,  despite  the  stdministratlon's  claim 
that  the  first  dollar  tariff  imposed  by  the 
President  would  cause  increases  of  only 
1.5  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  impact  of 
the  second  dollar  has  yet  to  be  felt.  As  re- 
cent articles  in  the  oil  industry  trade 
press  clearly  indicate,  the  ciurrent  threat 
of  shortages  is  already  driving  gasoline 
prices  far  higher — ^up  approximately  5 
cents  per  gallon  on  the  spot  market  since 
May  1.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  on  the  "Impend- 
ing Gasoline  Crisis"  which  appeared  in 
the  June  20  Oil  Daily  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  Newsletter 
of  June  23,  1975,  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

2.  ADMINISTRATION  REaCPONSE  TO  THE  GASOLINE 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  where 
has  the  Fedral  Energy  Administration 
been  during  the  period  that  these  trends 


were  emerging?  Mainly,  the  FEA  has 
been  arguing,  in  testimony  before  Con- 
gress and  in  speeches  by  FEA  officials 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices  and  an  end  to  the  Petro- 
leu-n  Allocation  Act.  Although  this  situa- 
tion has  been  building  for  the  past  4 
months,  no  comment  and  no  action  was 
taken  by  FEA  on  the  shai-p  decline  in  re- 
finery utilization  or  the  precipitous  dro;) 
in  gasoline  inventories  until  last  week. 

A.    DISMANTLING     WEEKLY     ENEr.OT     DATA 
COLLECTION 

Not  only  has  the  FEA  failed  to  monitcr 
the  oil  industry  effectively  itself,  it  is 
now  plso  failing  to  collect  and  make  pub- 
lic the  objective,  accurate,  and  up-to- 
date  data  which  would  permit  the  Con- 
giess, independent  analysis  or  members 
of  the  public  to  monitor  industry  opera- 
tions themselves. 

In  March,  the  FE.^V  terminated  the 
weekly  energy  information  series  it  had 
published  domestic  refinery  operations. 
Since  that  time,  the  only  public  sourc 
of  up-to-date  information  on  oil  supply 
and  demand  has  been  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute — the  oil  industry".: 
Washington  lobby.  We  cannot  com."arc 
the  API  figures  which  refiect  the  im- 
pending shortage  with  FEA's  data  be- 
cause no  FEA  data  is  available  describ- 
ing the  months  of  April,  May  or  June. 

B.    pea's    AUnjORITT    AND    AllllUUt. 

The  FEA  now  says  that  gasohne  short- 
ages will  be  prevented.  This  claim  ii 
based  on  assurances  given  to  FEA  pri- 
vately— over  the  telephone— by  the  oil 
companies.  FEA  makes  this  claim  despite 
the  admission  of  FEA  Administrator, 
Frank  Zarb,  as  quoted  in  the  June  20 
Washington  Star  News,  that — 

He  cannot  explain  why  U.S.  refineries  have 
been  operating  at  reduced  capacity — cutting 
gasoline  output — at  m  time  wben  cmde  oil 
stocks  are  up  5  percent. 

There  has  been  no  request  by  FEA  for 
additional  authority  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  No  alteration  In  PEA  regula- 
tions has  been  proposed.  No  manadatory 
directives  have  been  issued  to  refiners. 

FEA  has  behaved  as  if  it  was  blind.  In- 
competent or  tadifferent — or  all  three — 
during  the  period  this  situation  was 
building.  PEA  now  intends  to  rely  on  the 
oil  companies  themselves  to  rectify  the 
situation  which  they  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  country  can  or  should  rely  on  FEA 
press  releases  or  the  private  assurances 
of  oil  companies  that  there  will  not  be 
a  gasoline  shortage  this  summer  and 
that  short  gasoline  suppUes  will  not  be 
used  to  drive  up  gasoline  prices. 

The  facts  on  inventories  and  refinerj- 
runs  show  that  gasoline  shortages  are  a 
real  possibility.  The  trend  in  rising  gaso- 
hne prices — far  beyond  the  impact  of  the 
President's  tariff— which  has  accom- 
panied tlie  drop  in  supply  is  clear  to  any- 
one who  looks  at  the  data. 

Tills  situation  is  a  textbook  example 
of  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  imregu- 
lated  "market  forces"  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  wlH  protect  the  interests  of 
U.S.  consumers.  The  petroleum  industry 
Is  able  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  because  It  controls  the  supply. 
The  precise  reason  for  ttie  existence  of 
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thie  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
is  the  necessity  of  monitoring  and  regu- 
lating the  very  natural  drive  of  this  in- 
dustry to  maximize  its  profits  at  the  ex- 
l>ense  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  provides  the  President  with  all  of 
the  authority  necessary  to  insure  that 
na<50line  shortages  will  not  occur.  What 
is  lacking  is  the  will  in  the  administra- 
lion  and  especially  In  the  FEA,  to  use 
the  act  to  insure  that  the  public  interest 
is  not  bulldozed  once  again  by  the  oil 
industry. 

C.    REQUEST    TO   FEA   FOB    A    Ft.' IX    REPOBT 

I  have  written  to  the  FEA  demanding 
an  explanation  and  a  full  report  on  the 
gasoline  situation  and  what  actions  the 
administration  proposes  to  take.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  FEA 
be  in  a  position  to  determine— on  very 
short  notice — 

First,  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
gasoline  inventories: 

Second,  the  reason  for  the  drop  in  re- 
finery utilization,  including  a  public  ac'- 
counting  of  who  is  reducing  refinci-y  runs 
and  why; 

Third,  the  measures  which  are  needed 
to  insure  adequate  gasoline  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices ; 

Fourth,  the  reasons  why  the  Congress 
and  the  public  had  to  find  out  about  this 
situation  from  the  trade  press  and  in- 
dustry data  and.  apparently,  bring  it  to 
FEA's  attention:  and 

Fifth,  the  measures  which  are  avail- 
able to  cope  with  gasoline  or  heaUng 
oil  shortages  U  the  Allocation  Act  is  al- 
lowed to  expire  or  Its  extension  is  vetoed 
as  representatives  of  the  Administration 
have  threatened. 

3.  CAXraSS   OV   THE  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  President,  we  must  go  beyond  a 
cataloging  of  the  trends  illustrated  by 
the  figures  on  refinery  runs,  inventory 
levels  and  pump  prices  to  determine  the 
reason  and  motivation  which  led  to  this 
dramatic  and  dangerous  decline  in  gaso- 
line availability,  and  a  coincident  rise  in 
gasoline  prices. 

A.   RCOMOiac   AND   RECTJLATORT   FACTORS 

A  number  of  hypotheses  have  been  of- 
fered to  explain  this  situation.  These  ex- 
planations dome  from  representatives  of 
oil  companies,  fnmi  observers  of  the 
industry,  and  from  Government  analysts. 
Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  assume 
the  situation  to  be  a  result  of  responses 
by  individual  oil  companies  to  market 
demand  and/or  Government  regulation. 
These  reasons  include: 

First,  that  consumer  demand  for  gaso- 
line Is  weak; 

Second,  that  refinery  profit  margins 
are  limited  by  Federal  regulations; 

Third,  the  operation  of  FEA's  entitle- 
ments program;  and 

Fourth,  that  gasoline  inventories  are 
expensive  to  maintain. 

I  have  serious  reservaticms  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  any  of  these  hsrpothesis  for 
explaining  the  current  low  levels  of 
gasoline  inventory. 

Consumer  donand  has.  In  fact,  been 
growing  stronger  not  weaker  over  the 
past  four  months. 
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effects  observed  in  refinery  statistics  de- 
scribing crude  oil  and  gasoline  stocks. 

Finally,  the  present  gasoline  situation 
implies  that  FEA's  monitoring  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  petroleum  industry  is 
either  incompetent  or  enormously  inefH- 
cient.  An  attempt  to  rectify  this  situation 
'vith  promises  of  a  few  oil  company  presi- 
dents is  simply  not  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse, particularly  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  systematically  endorsing  the 
industry's  drive  to  extract  even  higher 
profits  from  consumers  already  burdened 
with  high  prices. 

5.    PRIORITIES 

Mr.  President,  our  fh*st  priority  must 
be  to  turn  around  the  trends  which  show 
that  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  shortage. 
There  is  time  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
will  require  leadership  in  the  industry,  in 
the  administration,  and  in  the  Congress. 
And  we  must  begin  at  once. 

First,  I  call  upon  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  establish  minimum  stock  and  inven- 
toiy  levels  for  gasoline,  heating  oil,  and 
otlier  refined  products. 

The  President  has  adequate  authority 
ill  the  Allocation  Act  to  pi'event  over- 
reaching and  to  require  the  oil  industi-y 
to  run  their  refineries  at  full  capacity. 

In  addition,  we  must  understand  the 
reasons  the  present  situation  arose  and 
move  effectively  and  firmly  to  set  up  an 
incentive  structure  to  prevent  its  reoc- 
currence. In  no  sense,  however,  is  the 
Congress  going  to  accept  total  deregula- 
tion of  the  oil  industry  as  the  "solution" 
to  the  problem  of  shortages. 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  ignore  or  at- 
tempt to  wish  away  the  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  domestic  economy  the  petro- 
leum price  increases  of  1973-74  have  had. 
It  makes  even  less  sense  to  pretend  that 
we  can  now  afford  the  greater  economic 
impact  of  decontrolling  the  domestic  oil 
industry  and  permitting  the  same  kind 
of  price  increases  for  domestic  oil.  Both 
the  size  and  suddenness  of  the  adminis- 
tration's crude  oil  decontrol  proposals 
make  them  totally  imacceptable. 

There  have  been  reports  In  the  trade 
press  that  some  Industry  spokesmen  at- 
tribute the  decline  in  gasoline  stocks  to 
price  controls  and  profit  margin  limita- 
tions. There  is  a  curious  parallel  be- 
tween these  statements  and  the  all-out 
effort  now  imderway  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  oil  companies  to  prevent 
any  extension  of  price  control  and  allo- 
cation authority  and  to  deregulate  natu- 
ral gas  prices. 

The  actions  of  the  industry  and  the  in- 
action of  the  FEA  do  not  constitute 
blackmail,  but  they  clearly  appear  to  be 
designed  to  build  support  for  decontrol 
of  oil  prices.  They  are  yet  another  exam- 
ple that  this  administration  seems  far 
more  interested  in  winning  the  favor  of 
oil  companies  than  it  is  protecting  the 
public. 

The  solution  is  not  to  give  in  and  grant 
the  oil  industry  new  "incentives"  in  the 
lorm  of  permission  to  charge  OPEC  car- 
tel prices  for  all  domestic  oil.  Nor  will  an 
acceptable  and  equitable  solution  Involve 
elimination  of  these  Federal  regulations 
oesiwied  to  preserve  and  maintain  com- 
petition in  the  petroleum  Industry  and 


based  on  an  overwhelming  congressional 
mandate. 

We  would  be  foolish  to  relinquish  con- 
trol over  our  energy  prices  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  OPEC  cartel,  and  we  would 
be  doubly  foolish  to  permit  the  condi- 
tions created  by  the  cartel's  monopoly 
power  over  world  oil  to  force  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry  to  an  even  greater 
degree  of  market  power  concentration 
than  now  prevails.  The  solution  will  lie 
in  regulation.  If  the  current  law  and  reg- 
ulations are  inadequate,  they  should  be 
improved.  But  we  must  work  within  a 
regulatory  framework,  and  the  sooner 
tlie  administration  and  the  oil  industry 
accepts  this,  the  quicker  real  progres.s  in 
energy  policy  can  be  made. 
Exhibit  1 
Impending   Gasoline  Cri-sis? 

(By  Jim  Drummond  and  Boxy  Cuddy) 

Houston.— A  rapid  rise  In  the  Gulf  coast 
.spot  cargo  market  for  gasoline  became  a 
rush  Thursday  after  fresh  reports  of  refinery 
curtaUmente  and  planned  curtailments.  In- 
cluding the  shutdown  of  a  newly  expanded 
150,000  barrels  daily  Pennsylvania  plant. 

Oil  Daily  raised  its  cargo  range  for  regular 
grade  motor  fuel  to  34.50-36.00  cents  a  gal- 
lon from  33.00-34.00  cents  amid  reports  at 
least  two  deals  had  been  consunmiated  at 
36.50  cents.  The  May  1  quotation  was  28.25- 
28.75  cents. 

Oifers  to  sell,  few  and  far  between,  were 
reported  at  figures  as  high  as  37  cents  a 
gallon  for  July  delivery  and  37.25  cents  for 
no-lead.  There  were  unconfirmed  reports 
that  gasoline  arriving  on  the  West  Coast  bad 
been  bought  for  40  cents  a  gallon  at  some 
domestic  point — whether  at  the  Gulf  or  else- 
where was  unclear. 

The  distillate  market  also  was  firming 
despite  Its  abundant  supplies,  with  OU 
DaUy's  Gulf  coast  cargo  quotations  rising 
to  26.75-27.25  cents  a  gallon  from  26.60- 
27.00.  Traders  advanced  these  reasons: 

Crude  oil  costs  are  escalating,  partly  In 
anticipation  of  higher  products  price  cost 
pass-throughs  based  on  President  Ford's  sec- 
ond dollar  a  barrel  of  oU  imports  excise  tax. 

Utilities,  which  have  installed  history's 
largest  amount  of  storage,  have  used  up 
most  of  the  high  priced  fuel  oil  obtained 
during  last  year's  supply  pinch  and  are  be- 
ginning to  buy  more. 

Distributors  are  stocking  up  on  the  prem- 
ise that  yoxt  can't  bet  on  two  mild  wlntere 
in  a  row. 

Biggest  new  refinery  casualty  occurred  at 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  where  BP  Oil  Inc.  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Ohio,  shut  down  all  gasoline  production  at 
a  newly  expanded  150,000  barrels  daily  plant 
(up  from  106,000  b/d)  when  a  bulky  cata- 
lytic reformer  finally  required  major  surgery. 

A  BP  advisory  which  reached  dealers 
through  company  marketing  channels  last 
weekend  Indicated  there  might  be  supply 
trouble  ahead.  It  came  Monday  when  re- 
finery crewmen  started  tearhig  down  the 
reformer,  BP  dropped  its  marketing  alloca- 
tion to  60%  of  the  adjusted  base  period 
level  from  130%. 

Charles  H.  King.  BP's  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent, said  the  refinery  had  been  carrying 
low  motor  fuel  inventories  because  of  inter- 
ruptions where  the  reformer  was  having 
catalyst  recirculation  problems.  ("The 
catalyst  wasn't  going  to  the  bottom  of  the 
unit,"  said  another  spokesman.  "Sometimes 
It  would  burn,  however,  and  unplug  itself.") 

King  thought  some  runouts  might  occur 
In  BP  and  William  Penn  service  stations 
(supplied  by  BP)  in  major  marketing  areas. 
He  said  various  retail  imlts  might  have  to 
"redistribute"  their  operating  hours  or  close 
temporarily,  "nie  company's  reUll  territory 


extends  from  New  England  down  the  eastern 
seaboard  to  Virginia. 

The  Marcus  Hook  plant  Is  expected  to  ba 
operating  normally  again  In  about  two  weeks. 
Meantime,  BP  is  asking  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  help  by  permitting  it  to 
u-se  some  of  the  product  it  has  contributed 
to  state  set-asides,  held  for  emergencies. 

There  was  no  Immediate  estimate  how 
much  gasoline  production  is  being  lost  at 
Marcus  Hook.  Best  horseback  guess  amor.g 
marketers  Is  50,000   to  75,000   b/d. 

The  amount  of  gasoline  output  curtailed, 
if  any,  at  two  other  refineries  which  have  - 
lowered  runs  recently  was  an  even  bigger 
question  mark. 

Kysos  240,000  b/d  Pasagoula,  MLss..  refinery 
has  shut  down  one  of  two  crude  units  for 
modification  so  It  can  start  running  Arabian 
cil.  The  changeover  is  expected  to  be  com- 
plete by  Sept.  1,  when  rated  plant  capacity 
wUl  rise  to  280,000  b/d  and  the  crude  m«  will 
lie  about  50%  Arabian. 

However,  a  Kyso  spokesman  said  the  refin- 
ery, by  planning  ahead,  had  accumulated 
enough  products  components  to  contlnus 
turning  out  a  close-to-capaclty  flow.  Asked 
about  a  report  downtime  had  been  extended 
by  difficulty  In  getting  parts,  he  said  for- 
ward planning  had  taken  long  parts  delivery 
lead  times  into  consideration,  so  no  trouble 
resulted. 

Atlantic  Rlchfield's  185.000  b/d  refinery 
again  was  running  130,000  b/d  of  crtidc, 
same  as  before  a  just-completed  turnaround, 
a  spokesman  said.  A  reformer  went  back  ou 
stream  Wednesday  after  being  down  20  days. 

Products  distribution  didn't  suffer,  the 
Arco  man  reported,  the  company  having  been 
able  to  draw  down  previously  heavy  Inven- 
tories. 

Champlin  Refining  was  said  to  plan  a 
routine  turnaround  at  Its  65.000  b/d  Corpus 
Chrtstl,  Tex.,  refinery  starting  July  1.  The 
estimated  downturn  In  gasoline  production 
for  the  duration  Is  20,000  to  25,000  b/d. 

Oil  DaUy  previously  reported  a  minor  fire 
and  maintenance  requirement  which  forced 
shutdown  of  the  180,000  b/d  refinery  of  Gulf 
OU  CO.-U.S.  at  Alliance,  La.,  south  of  New 
Orleans.  It'.;  due  back  on  stream  June  20 
or  21. 

A  fire  also  knocked  out  two  or  thre<>  days 
production  by  Sohlo's  Lima's  O.,  plant,  and 
Crown  Central  Petroleum's  Passadena,  Tex., 
plant  was  resuming  normal  products  pro- 
duction after  a  month's  outage. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  any  viable  estimate 
of  the  gasoline  not  manufactured  In  recent 
weeks  because  of  r^nery  problems.  How- 
ever, an  Independent  marketer  who  com- 
pared American  Petroleum  Institute  refinery 
production  figures  with  API's  weekly  sta- 
tistics on  U.S.  gasoline  Inventories  came  up 
with  a  startling  conclusion: 

Consumption  has  been  outstripping  output 
by  more  than  500.000  b/d  In  the  last  four 
or  five  weeks. 

"I'm  afraid  outsized  demand  Is  going  to 
be  the  unpleasant  stirprlse  when  we  get 
around  to  clocking  it,"  he  said.  "The  amount 
may  be  a  shocker. 

"You  can  get  some  clues  already.  Just 
drive  along  the  Houston-Dallas  freeway  and 
look  at  all  the  traffic." 

Exhibit  2 
Oasoline  Supply 
U.S.  gasoline  market  Is  tightening  up  fast. 
Demand  of  6,972,0O0  over  last  4  weeks  M 
highest  since  Sept.  13,  1974.  Refinery  output 
of  the  fuel  of  6.466,000  represents  a  decline 
running  since  first  of  tha  year.  Stocks,  as 
a  result,  are  now  down  to  199,842,000  bbl. 
lowest  since  Aug.  24, 19"73. 
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DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION   IN    NEW    HAifPSHIRE 

The  Senate  coDtinoed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  res(dation  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  .stiggest 
the  absence  of  a  qnonim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bakeb).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pi-ocecd- 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Ml-.  President,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  sibout  cre- 
dentials in  the  course  of  this  debate  on 
Messrs.  Dmkiu  and  Wymau  and  the 
question  lias  arisen  as  to  which  set  of  cre- 
dentials should  be  honored  when  two 
candidates  appear  each  with  a  set  of 
credentials  certified  and  then  that  set  of 
credentials  is  changed  by  tlie  ."^ame  certi- 
fying authority. 

I  would  Uke  to  liave  printed  in  the 
Record  the  citation  from  a  case  that 
occurred  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Eli.-ha  R.,  Potter  against  Asher 
Robbins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

ITwenty-third  Coii(ire.is,  First  Session  1 
Klisiia  B.  Pottxr  v.  Asher  Robbins 
OP  BuooE  Island 
[Citutioni:    3.    Jour..   23(1   Cong.,    Ist   sess., 
1833-1834.  pp.  6.  3S.  166.  285,  300.  313,  314. 
328,  329,  340;  S.  Docs.  No.  13D  (majority) 
aiMl  216   (mluorlty).  23d  Coug..  Ist  sess.; 
Cojit'.   Dcbate-s,  vol.   10,  pt.   1,   1833-1834. 
pp.    2-11,    13-14.    10.    B04-807,    1229-1230. 
1252-1257.  pt.  2.  pp.  1813,  2021.  2037-2038; 
Cong.   Globe,   23d  Cong.,   1st  sess.,  pp.   1, 
13.   127,  214.   215,  282.  283,   287,  289,  301, 
405,  48«.  464,  468;  Hinds'  Precedents.  TOl. 
I,    5  627;   8.  Doc.  No.   1036,  62d  Coag..  3d 
sess..  p.  179] 

Statement  of  the  Case:  On  January  19, 
1833.  Aaher  Robbln.s  was  elected  Senator  by 
tb«  Rbode  Island  lieglstature  for  a  6-year 
term  bcglanlng  Marcli  4,  1833.  On  Janu- 
ary as.  1133.  tbe  Ooveniar  Issued  bia  certlfl- 
'Cate  wbicb  was  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
February  4.  1833,  and  entered  on  Uie  Jour- 
nal. Bobbins  failed  to  appear  to  qualify  and 
•the  State  legislature  at  a  new  session  con- 
vened on  the  last  Monday  of  October,  de- 
clared Bobbins'  election  "null  and  rold  and 
of  no  effect"  and  the  office  vacated.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1833,  the  legislature  elected  Ellsha 
B.  Potter  and  on  Mbramber  5,  1933,  a  new 
Oovemor  issued  a  certificate  to  Potter.  On 
December  2,  1833,  when  a  new  session  of 
Congress  convened.  Potter's  credentials  were 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

Question  of  prima  facie  right:  Conflicting 
credentials,  each  regular  In  form,  being  pre- 
sented at  different  times,  those  (of  Robbins) 
first  issued  and  presented  were  honored  after 
the  circumstances  had  been  examined.  A  mo- 
tion that  the  oath  be  administered  to  Rob- 
bins was  agreed  to  on  December  2,  1833. 
The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19  to  15  refused  to 
refer  the  motion  to  seat  Bobbins  to  a  select 
Committee. 

Question  of  final  right:  (1)  Was  the  com- 
mission of  Bobbins  made  and  executed  to 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  XTnited 
States  Constitution' and  the  lati-s  and  usages 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unauunous  consent  that 
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nominations  under  New  _„ 

There  being  no  ob.lectio 
proceeded  to  the  considera^on 
live  business. 

The     PRESIDING 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  c  ierk  read  the 
nomination  of  L.  J.  Andols  ik,  of  Mary- 
land,  to  be  a  Civil  Service  C  immlssloner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  {s  considered 
and  confirmed. 
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to.  and  the 
of 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION^ 
ATOR  LEAHY  AND  SENATOR 
DALE  TOMORROW 


th£t 
ther 


tiei 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
after  the  two  leaders  or  _ 
Iiave  been  recognized  under 
order,  and  after  the  . 
any  other  orders  that 
been  entered,  Mr.  Leahy  an< 
DALE  be  recognized,  each  for 
ceed  15  minutes,  and  in  that 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF 
TION  IN  NEW 


HAMPSEHRE 


The  Senate  continued  wltfc 
sideration  of  tiie  resolution  (. 
relating  to  the  determination 
tested  election  for  a  seat 
Senate  from  the  State  of 
shire. 

QUORUM   CAtX 


Presid  int 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorun  . 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEi 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant  legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  _ 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


trNAOTMOrrS-CONSENT  ACRE!  MEWT 


President, 


Alabaiia 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  __ 
may  have  the  attention  of 

guished  Senator  from 

distinguished   Senator  from 
who  I  understood  were  the 
parties,  I  ask  imanlmous 
the  vote  on  the  pending 
occur  at  the  hour  of  4:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Reserving 
object.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had 
the  request  had  been  made 
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Board  of 


Without 
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the  Senator  from  Michigan  wanted  time 
to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
Hi-e  talking  with  various  people  about 
it.  I  think  we  can  vote  aroimd  4:30.  but 
I  would  rather  not  make  a  time  agree- 
ment. We  have  some  who  will  not  agree 
to  that.  But  if  the  Senators  will  be  here 
at  4:30, 1  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  safe 
prediction  that  we  will  be  voting. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  because  I 
want  to  vote  on  all  of  these  amendments, 
and  certainly  I  want  to  vote  on  my  own 
HRiendment,  I  believe  the  situation  has 
changed  somewhat  since  the  matter  was 
under  discussion  before.  Is  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  speaks  of  the  Scott 
amendment  to  division  1  of  the  Allen 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  is  the  Scott- 
Griffin  amendment  to  retrieve  all  of  the 
ballots,  which  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seeks  to  amend  item  1 
of  my  amendment,  605. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  It  seeks  to 
amend  the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
ol  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  time  limit. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  objections  on  our  side  to 
voting  at  4:30.  We  just  want  to  avoid  a 
time  agreement  because  there  are  two  or 
three  people  we  have  not  directly  con- 
sulted. But  I  think  we  can  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Might  we  then  agree  to 
vote  on  item  1  of  my  amendment  follow- 
ing that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  that,  yes. 

I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  were  discusshig 
the  time  on  Senator  Auen's  amendment 
at  the  time  we  had  the  discussion.  If  we 
can  reach  a  time  agreement  on  his 
amendment,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  not  Insist,  but  I 
hope  it  can  be  arranged. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  hope  we  can  con- 
sult on  that  right  after  the  vote  on  the 
Scott-GrifBn  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  it  Is  the  one 
amendment  that  would  have  a  chance  of 
breaking  the  logjam  here  in  the  Senate 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  not  an  Al- 
len amendment  to  the  Scott-Orlffln 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  vice  versa. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  Is  the  Scott- 
Grlffln  amendment  to  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  if  the  Scott-QtlfSn 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  the  Allen 
amendment  would  be  moot. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  of  course.  If  It  Is 
adopted,  the  Scott-GrifBn  amendment 
"ould  be  substituted  for  It,  yes. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Of  course,  it  is  our  hope, 
u  not  our  expectation,  that  the  Scott 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Is  there 
oojeclion  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  that  the  vote  will  occur 
on  the  Scott  amendment  at  4:30;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  restate  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  amendment, 
whatever  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  impression  tiiat  the  request 
would  provide  for  a  vote  at  4:30  on  Uie 
pending  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  is  the  penduig 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
penduig  question  is  the  Gri£Bn-Scott 
amendment  to  division  1  of  the  Allen 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
carries  No.  605,  as  modified. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

iSx.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  request 
been  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  still  pend- 
ing. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Are  amendments  in 
order  to  the  Scott-Griffin  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  In 
the  second  degree.  Amendments  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  about  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
still  ptmdhig.  The  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  is  in  order  notwithstanding  the 
imanlmous-consent  request  pending. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

Tba  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withhold  that 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
concerning  his  amendment  605,  as  mod- 
ified, division  1. 

As  I  read  that.  It  requires  that  the 
Rules  Committee  retrieve  from  the 
180,000  or  200.000  ballots  an  equal  num- 
ber of  "skip-Duridn"  ballots.  That  would 
be  11  more  than  are  now  before  the 
committee. 

Mx.  ALLEN.  Yes;  It  behig  11  because 
there  are  12  "sklp-Wyman"  ballots  and 
one  "sklp-Duridn"  ballot  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  amendment 
further  requires  that  the  skip-candidate 
votes  be  considered  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct  It  does 
not  direct  the  committee  as  to  how  to 
rule  with  respect  to  those  ballots,  but 
it  would  assume,  I  assume,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  apply  the  same  uniform 
standard  to  the  decision.  If  it  recognized 
any  of  the  ballots,  it  would  recognize 
all  of  them,  and  if  they  turned  down 
some  of  them,  they  would  turn  down 
all  of  them. 

Mr.'  McCLURE.  The  Senator  very  ap- 
propriately anticipated  my  question.  The 
amendment  does  not  require  the  com- 
mittee to  rule  on  all  of  them  in  the  same 
fashion. 

Ml*.  ALLEN.  It  does  not,  but  that 
would  be  a  fair  assumption,  that  they 
would.  I  would  have  confidence  Uiat  the 
Rules  Committee  would  apply  exactly 
the  same  standard  to  similar  ballots. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  also  that  if  the  Senate  were  to 
adopt  the  amendment  which  he  has  sug- 
gested, that  this  would  render  moot  any 
of  the  questions  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  protests  were  filed  in  a  timely 
manner? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would. 
Mr.   McCLUBE.  At  least  so  far  as 
these  24  ballots  might  be  concerned. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Ml'.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  answering  these  ques- 
tions. I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
have  an  understanding  at  this  point  of 
what  it  Is  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
hsis  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Rules  Committee  if  they  have  these 
24  ballots  before  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  amendment  which 
would  require  the  committee  to  apply  the 
same  Judgment  to  all  24  ballots. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  might  state  that 
the  Scott-Griffin  amendment  that 
sought  to  be  substituted  for  605  Is  a  situ- 
ation of  overkill  and  would  open  up  the 
door  for  still  another  question.  It  might 
conceivably  have  400  or  500  additional 
ballots  with  this  question  still  un- 
answered. It  would  be  conceivable  for 
the  Rules  Committee  to  misi^pply  New 
Hampshire  law  and.  In  effect,  award  the 
election  to  that  candidate  that  had 
fewer  skip  ballots  cotmted  for  him.  I 
feel  that  the  Scott-GrifBn  amendment 
Is  unwise  because  It  would  bring  In  an 
entirely  new  question  and  create  vaian 
problems,  more  complexities,  and  It 
would  supposedly  accomplish  the  same 
thing,  which  would  be  to  coimt  all  bal- 
lots of  a  "skip-candidate"  nature  for 
the  candidate  alleged  to  have  been 
skipped  imder  a  straight  party  ticket 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
all  of  the  ballots  of  the  skip  type  have 
now  been  counted  for  the  candidates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  13  that  are 
pending  before  the  conunittee.  Is  that 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  It  Is  not 
only  my  imderstandlng,  but  the  exact 
fact 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  does  not  raise  tha 
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issue  of  ballots  in  which  there  is  a  skip 
but  also  some  other  marking  on  the  bal- 
lot which  .might  be  some  evidence.  Tills 
refers  only  to  those  where  a  skip  ballot 
is  involved? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Where  one,  two.  three, 
cr  more  individual  boxe.s  were  not 
marked? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  While  the  Senator  is 
here,  and  as  a  followup,  I  would  like 
to  pursue  that  matter  a  little  further. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  so-called 
skip  ballots  are  not  all  in  the  same 
category.  Some  of  them  skip  one  candi- 
date only.  Some  of  them  skip  more  than 
one  candidate,  but  with  other  evidence. 

What  does  the  Senator  envision  with 
respect  to  retrieving  other  ballots,  if 
there  are  any?  Does  he  envision  that  all 
ballots  would  be  retrieved  that  had  an  X 
ift  the  circle,  and  then  had  any  other 
mark  on  the  candidate  list,  or  would  he 
envision  that  onl^  those  that  had  the 
mark  in  the  circle  and  had  only  one  can- 
didate skipped  would  be  retrieved? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  would  be 
something — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessai-y 
for  the  Senate  to  give  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee specific  guidelines  in  the  minutest 
of  details.  I  think  that  would  be  an  area 
for  the  Rules  Committee  to  decide. 

My  notion  of  what  would  be  fair  would 
be,  since  there  are  supposed  to  be  several 
hundred  of  these  ballots  in  the  185,000, 
to  as  nearly  as  possible  choose  ballots 
of  exactly  the  same  clrctmutances  that 
the  Rules  Committee  now  has. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  those  11  ballots 
would  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  ballots^at  are  retrieved? 

Mr.  ALLEN,  lliat  is  correct.  So  that 
the  Rules  Committee  would  be  deter- 
mining exactly  the  same  question  in 
passing  <m  these  24  ballots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider, at  the  proper  time,  a  possible  modl- 
fieatlon  of  his  amendment  to  direct  that 
these  ballots  be  retrieved,  let  us  say,  by 
an  Impartial  pand,  to  avoid  any  tieup 
in  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  our  Biddlck  panel 
would  certainly  be  satisfactory.  I  would 
have  absolutely  no  otajectlon  to  any 
group.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  panel 
that  the  Senator  would  suggest.  But  there 
again,  that  wotOd  be  up  to  the  Rules 
CoDunlttee,  I  beUere.  I  think  the  Senate 
would  certainly  trust  its  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  come  up  with  something  fair  on 
that.  I  do  not  bellere  we  would  have  any 
trouble. 

But  as  far  as  such  a  modification  is 
concerned,  surely,  I  would  be  glad  to 
entertain  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  One  of  the  so-called 
skip-Louie  ballots  here  Is  one  in  which 
the  X  was  put  In  iSr.  Wjmun's  box,  and 
then  later  erased.  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate thmt  we  would  try  to  find  a  simi- 
lar one  on  Durkln?  If  we  could  not  find  a 
similar  one,  wtiat  does  the  Senator  en- 
vlslan  would  be  done  there  as  an  offset 
ballot? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WcU.  I  think  whether  it  is 
one.  two,  or  three,  recognizing  that  a 


skip  of  two  is  a  weaker 
being  a  skip  ballot  than 
I  think  the  central  questioti 
Is  the  vote  to  be  withhel( 
didate  where  the  box 
did  not  contain  an  X. 
circle  under  the  partv 
a  rros.^? 

I  think  the  point  i.s  exa 
I  think  these  other  circ 
.just  matters  o:  detail.  Bui 
no  objection  to  trying  tn 

Mr.  CANNON.  FiiKlinfj 
ilial  had  an  X  in  the  t 
pos.-ible? 

Ml.  /.LLEN.  If  pox.sible, 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  do- 
prcpo.'^e  the  outcome  vvoi 
event  that  the  panel,  i.f  h 
is  adopted,  were  unalls  t( 
parnblo  ".skip-Durkin"  ba 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well.  I  thin 
vould  exist,  then,  that 
niittce  would  have  befon 
the  13  ballots  it  has  now, 
only  5  more  foimd,  it  woitd 
and  it  would  rule  any  way 
to  on  those,  and  it  is  stil 
we  would  still  have  the 
en  these  ballots  later  on 

I  do  not  think  we  woult 
I  would  think  if  there  are 
there,  I  would  say  that 
made  before  the  Rules 
effect    that    there    are 
would  have  been  proved 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  timnk 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 
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COMMENDATION  TO  TI  E  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES'  GARR  ENT  WORK- 
ERS' UNION  ON  ITS  75'IH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  a:  id  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC|ER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  tit 

The  assistant  legislative!  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


t) 


A  resolution  (S.  Re.>.  194) 
International    Ladles' 
Union  on  Its  75th  ahuiversai4r. 


Qart  lent 


OFFK  ;er 


Is  there 
consideration 


fur 


Rho<e 


The  PRESIDING 
objection  to  the  immediate 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objectia|i 
proceeded  to  consider  the 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.   Ml', 
resolution  I  have  offered 
Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from 
PsLL) ,  commends  and  con|ratulates 
International  Ladies'  C 
Union,  one  of  the  best  kndwn 
outstanding  labor  organize  tions, 
occasion  of  the  observant 
anniversary. 

The  ILGWU  was  founded 
1900,  and  on  June  23  of 
celved  Its  charter  from 
Federation  of  Labor. 

In  its  75-year  history, 
won  worldwide  recognition 
and   champion  of 
conditions  for  its  member 
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president,   the 

myself,  the 

(Mr.  Javits), 

Island  (Mr. 

the 

Workers' 

and  most 
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on  June  3, 
year,  it  re- 
American 


ILGWU  has 
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working 

Its  success- 
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ts 


tie 
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disast  !rs 


years 
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Resc  lution 


ful  crusade  to  bring  safety 
and  healthy  conditions  to 
long  plagued  by  the 
the  brightest  periods  of  laboi 
industrial  statesmanship  ai 
approacli    to    employer 
tions  helped  stabilize  an 
torn  by  constant  conflict. 

But  the  contributions  of 
have  not  been  confined  to 
and  its  industry.  In  1909, 
gan  its  own  campaign  for 
in    both    tiic    economic 
w  crlds.  It  has  come  to  the  ai 
iortur»ate  everywhere,  working 
medical  care,  housing 
of  the  aged,  scholarships  foi 
and  recreational  activities 
lives  of  people  of  all  ages, 
ficiaries  have  been  the 
crty.    discrimination,    tyranny 
warfare,  and  natural 

The  ILGWU  has  won 
policy  of  open  membership 
into  full  participation  reopi 
gions,  races,  and  nationalities 

For  these  reasons  and 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is 
the    Senate    confer   its 
and  congratulations  on  the 
Ladies'    Garment    Workers" 
commemoration  of  its  75 
tinuous  progress  toward 
better  life  for  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  P: 
pleased  to  join  with  my  col 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
in  presenting  a  Senate 
mending  and  congratulatinj 
national  Ladies'  Garmen 
Union  on  the  occasion  of  its 
versary. 

When    the    union    was 
June  23,  1900,  conditions  of 
in  the  manufacturing  of 
ing  were  among  the  worst 
ployees  in  any  industry  in 
In  its  75-year  history,  the 
constantly  striven — and 
improve  the  social  and 
of    its    members.    The 
ILGWU   are   primarily 
ending  sweatshop  conditions 
ployees  in  the  so-called 
were,  for  far  too  long,  force< 
A  major  achievement  of  the 
been  the  stabilization  of  labbr' 
ment  relations  in  an  industrj 
toi-y  of  strife  and  unrest 

In  addition  to  these 
union  goals,  the  ILGWU  has 
pioneer  in  demonstrating  it 
of  tlie  social  needs  of  its 
of  the  community  at  large.  It 
the  first  unions  to  recognize 
sponsibilities  extended  hito 
education,  health  care,  and 
for  its  members  and  it  has 
factor  in  helping  its  member ; 

Tlie  ILGWU  also  stands  as 
of  a  U'ade  imion  that  has 
the  ranks  of  its  membership 
persons,  without  regard  to 
ethnic  origin,  or  sex. 

It   is,    therefore,   lilghly 
that  the  Senate  offer  its 
and  congratulations  to  this 
union  on  the  occasion  of  its 
versary,  in  recognition  of  iti 
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its    membership,    the    communities    it 
serves,  and  the  cause  of  industrial  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  was 
i'.sreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  194 

Whereas,  the  International  Ladies'  Oar- 
ineiit  Workers"  l7nion  was  founded  on  June  3, 
19U0,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  ensuing  75  years,  this 
union  has  achieved  world  renown  as  a 
pioneer  of  safe,  sanitary,  and  humane  condi- 
tions of  work,  achieving  its  goals  through  In- 
dustrial statesmanship  and  a  new  vision  of 
employer-employee  relationships,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  un- 
fortunate everywhere  who  were  victims  of 
po^'erty,  discrimination,  tyranny,  disease, 
warfare,  and  natural  disasters  and  iias  open- 
ed new  vistas  In  medical  care,  housing  edu- 
cation, sports  and  other  leisure  activities, 
care  of  the  aged,  and  scholarships  for  youth, 
and 

Whereas,  it  has  promoted  the  right  of 
women  in  both  the  economic  and  political 
worlds  and  welcomed  into  full  membership 
peoples  of  all  religions  and  aU  races  from 
many  lands,  and 

Wliereas,  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  received  its  charter 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on 
June  23,  1900:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  com- 
mends and  congratulates  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union  for  its  mul- 
titude of  contributions  to  the  weU-being  of 
its  members  and  of  all  peoples  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  observance  of  its  75th  anniversary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Senate  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'   Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshhe. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield,  on 
the  matter  of  the  panel 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  hope  that 
if  this  goes  to  the  Rules  Committee  in 
tliat  form,  whatever  panel  we  set  up 
would  not  consist  of  the  majority  coun- 
sel presiding  and  overruling  the  minority 
counsel.  It  would  requh-e  a  three-member 
panel  and,  therefore,  I  would  hope  we 
would  reserve  the  right  to  discuss  what 
kind  of  a  tally  group  we  would  select. 

I  still  prefer  my  way  of  doing  this,  so 
that  all  the  Wyman  protests  would  be 
considered  as  well  as  all  the  Durkin  pro- 
tests, but  I  would  think  at  a  minimum  the 
very  least  we  can  do  is  to  treat  the  same 
member  with  equal  fairness. 

I  would  like  to  stress  also  that  this  is 
only  one  issue.  Lest  Senators  think  this 
settles  the  whole  question,  it  does  not. 
It  settles  one  of  the  35  issues.  There  are 


some  other  t>allots  and  situations  where 
we  want  the  most  careful  examination. 
But  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  is  not 
tying  himself  into  any  form  of  panel,  but 
leaving  that  matter  (Hien  to  conclusion 
as  to  how  we  could  get  one  which  would 
retrieve  the  requisite  number  of  ballots, 
and  then  the  committee  would  detei-mine 
what  standard  would  be  applied  to  tally- 
ing them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  not  talking  about  locking  in 
his  position  on  the  Rules  Committee.  But 
he  does  not  feel  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  difiBculty  treating  on  this  almost 
ministerial  I  .xt.  I  do  not  believe  we  wiil 
have  any  difficulty. 

I  might  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  who  would  retrieve 
these  supposed  several  hundred  ballots 
under  the  Senator's  amendment  There 
are  only  11  ballots  that  have  to  be  re- 
trieved under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  a  potential 
several  hundred  imder  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  is  my  thought 
they  would  also  have  to  be  retrieved  by 
a  panel  designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  agree  to  the  same  panel  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  fi'om  Pennsyl- 
vania would  have  on  his  amendment  if 
either  of  them  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  take  the  floor 
and  engage  in  a  dialog? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  a  vote  for  his 
amendment  would  be  indicating  an  opin- 
ion that  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
rule  correctly  in  ruling  that  the  skipped 
Wyman  votes  not  count  for  Mr.  Wyman. 
Would  that  be  con-ect? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  one  possible  as- 
sumption. The  other  assumption  would 
be  that  the  Rules  Committee  may  have 
taken  the  position  that  this  protest  un- 
der the  charter  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee sets  for  itself  of  considering  any  pro- 
test that  might  be  filed  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceeding  was  mere^  allowing  Mr. 
WsTnan  to  protest  the  same  number  of 
skipped  candidate  ballots  that  Mr.  Dur- 
kin had  been  allowed  to  protest.  That  is 
another  possible  assumption. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Regardless  of  who 
challenged  which  ballots,  should  not  the 
charge  of  the  Senate  be  to  determine 
the  winner  if  we  are  in  fact  going  to  count 
the  ballots? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
the  Senator. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Should  we  be  re- 
stricted just  by  challenges  that  hare  been 
made  or  should  we  coimt  all  the  ballots 
consistently? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  that  is  an 
exercise  in  f  utiUty  to  count  all  of  them 
because  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
takes  the  position  that  all  of  these 
skipped-candidate  ballots  should  be 
counted  for  the  candidate  in  the  straight- 
ticket  column,  even  though  no  cross  was 
made  in  the  small  box  opposite  his  name. 
Assuming  that  and  loiowing  that  all  of 
the  sklpped-candidate  ballots  have  been 
so  counted  at  the  secretary  of  state  level 
and  the  ballot  law  commission  level,  what 
is  the  need,  tlien,  of  bringmg  several  him- 
dred  ballots  in  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  counting  them  again  like  they 
had  been  counted  before?  That  is  the  fal- 
lacy in  the  agrument  or  the  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  that  is  the  reason  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  the  offsetting  nimi- 
ber  and  put  both  candidates  on  the  same 
basite  and  have  the  same  decision  made, 
whether  it  be  to  allow  the  ballots  or  dis- 
allow the  ballots,  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  ballots. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  not  trying  to  get  into 
the  issue  of  counting  all  the  ballots,  so 
I  am  sorry  I  led  in  that  dh-ection.  but  I 
was  advancing  this  thinking  that  if  a 
person  would  think  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  right  in  their  judgment  in 
disallowing  the  "skip-Wsmian"  ballots  to 
be  counted  for  Mr.  Wyman.  if  they 
thought  they  were  wrong,  they  could  sup- 
port the  Senator's  amendment  and  erase 
that  wrong  action;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  thought  they  were  right  and  that 
the  "skip-Wyman"  ballots  should  not  be 
counted,  then  to  be  consistent  they 
should  count  all  the  "skip-Durkin"  bal- 
lots and  remove  those  that  would  prop- 
erly qualify  as  "skip-Durkln"  ballots.  It 
seems  to  me  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  the  effect  of  first  being  based  on 
an  action  that  I  consider  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire: 
second,  one  in  which  Mr.  Wyman  is  the 
only  one  takincr  any  gamble,  and  he  is 
taking  the  gamble  that  there  may  not  be 
as  many  as  11  "skip-Durkin"  ballots;  and 
third,  he  is  suffering  from  the  fact  that 
a  decision  to  disallow  "skip-candidate" 
ballots  is  only  being  carried  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  11  additional  "skip-Durkin" 
ballots  on  top  of  the  one  that  already  has 
been  counted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  Wyman  side  would  be  takirtg  the  risk 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  because  there  might  not 
be  11  "skip-Dm-kin"  ballots  in  the  185,- 
000.  That  same  risk  would  be  involved 
under  the  Scott-Griffin  amendment  be- 
cause, if  there  are  not  that  many  there, 
we  know  there  are  13  "skip-candidate" 
ballots  before  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
the  same  risk  would  be  involved  there. 

I  might  say,  further,  that  the  Senate 
turned  down  the  Brock  amendment, 
which  would  have  sought  to  count  all  of 
the  "skip-candidate"  ballots  before  the 
Senate  for  the  candidate  in  the  colimm 
headed  by  ttie  straight  ticket  party. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
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Oklahoma  would  be  of  the  opinion  that 
our  goal  was  not  to  Just  offset  one  series 
of  errors  by  the  Rules  Committee  with  a 
similar  number  of  votes  and  series  of  er- 
rors by  our  action,  but  would  be  to  prop- 
erly answer  the  question  of  the  "skip- 
candidate"  ballot  and  then  be  consistent 
with  all  "skip-candidate"  ballots  tollow- 
mg  that  decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  But  why  draw 
in  a  bushel  basket  of  ballots  of  a  "skip- 
candidate"  nature  and  then  say,  "Well, 
all  of  these  are  to  be  counted,  I  would 
like  to  count  them  before  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  would  like  to  coimt  them  before 
the  ballot  law  commission."?  Why  is  not 
that  an  exercise  in  futility?  If  we  do  not 
count  them  that  way,  then  if  we  go  the 
other  route  of.  as  the  Senator  would 
say,  misapplying  the  New  Hampshire 
law.  then  we  would  let  the  election  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate  who 
had  the  fewer  "skip-candidate"  ballots 
rast  regarding  him. 

So  either  way,  one  being  just  OK,  what 
has  been  done  down  in  New  Hampshire 
and  the  other  alternative  and  the  other 
phase  to  the  Scott-Oriffln  amendment, 
would  be  to  decide  the  whole  election 
under  a  misconception  and  a  misappre- 
hension of  what  New  Hampshire  law  is. 
Either  one  of  the  routes  that  have  to  be 
followed  imder  Scott-Griffin  would  not 
be  a  logical  pursuit  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  seems  that  the 
Scott-GrifBn  amendment  is  a  logical 
amendment  to  adopt  if  the  "skip-candi- 
date" ballots  are  not  going  to  be  counted. 
If  the  New  Hampshire  law  is  going  to  be 
followed,  because  the  inconsistency  is  im- 
portant, of  coui'se.  then  we  would  not 
have  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  to  try  to  create  a  wash- 
out, wltli  one  more  series  of  II  wrongly 
counted  votes,  has  some  very  question- 
able aspects.  This  was  the  aspect  of  this 
matter  that  I  wanted  to  explore  with  my 
vei-y  good  friend,  a  pei-son  I  admire  very 
much,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  thank  him  very  much.  I  do 
have  some  concern  about  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  some  concern  about 
the  substitute.  I  lielleve  it  is  an  exercise 
in  futility.  I  do  not  believe  anything  can 
be  accomplished  under  it  that  is  not  more 
easily  accomplished  under  the  amend- 
ment I  offer.  That  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
miauimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoioms  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER  (Mr. 
Hklms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Bflr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  some  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  objected  to  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration  on 
the  basis  that  Mr.  Wyman  has.  In  effect, 
foreclosed  any  reopening  of  the  ballots 
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as  a  whole,  because  he 
challenges  to  a  given 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  no, 
is  not  correct  on  any  one 
that  he  made  there. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  seek 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  no 
it.  I  intend  to  oppose  it,  I  _ 
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this  time  on  the  ground 

pletely  premature,  because 
itself  has  not  determined 
Issues  on   the  so-called 
ballots,  and  I  think  it  woull 
ture  to  do  anything  abou 
retrieving  other  ballots  untl 
as  the  Senate  made  a 
to  what  it  wanted  to  do  on 
skip-candidate  ballots. 

In  other  words,  there  are 
different  categories  of  the 
ballots,  and  if  the  Senate 
was  of  a  mind  to  do — for 
us  say  the  Senate  were  to 
of  those  should  be  counted 
man.  Then  it  would  be 
to  go  back  and  try  to  retriet^e 
tional  ballots  in  any  way. 
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on  election  night — not  on 
but  on  tlie  recomit — only 
were  presented  for  ruling 
law  coimnission. 

Then,  these  same  3,500 
down  here  and  the  parties 
them  again  and,  in  going  . 
again,  they  came  up  with 
than  the  400  at  this  time,  but 
any  protests  that  they  had 
900-odd  that  they  presented 
mittee. 
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instruction 
:no1fc. 

protest  one 

were  more 

knowing,  but  I 

has  gone 

myself  and  my 

everything 

ot4sting,  and  I 

fact  that 

s  protested 

election  night 

of  those 

the  ballot 


t  le 


'.  00 


wfcre  brought 

w  ;nt  through 

tl|i-ough  them 

few  more 

they  waived 

all  except 

to  the  com- 


cn 


Presi^nt,  I  thank 
on.  It  does, 


his 


in  effect,  support  the  point  I 
ally  making  in  that  there 
argument  of  waiver,  of  estopdel 
ure  to  identify  and,  therefor  s 
appropriate  to  go  into  the  other 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  seekini : 
tion  here  for  a  very  importan  t 
believe  the  theory  on  the  basj 
the   distinguished   chairman 
proceeding  is  that  it  is  up  to 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
termine  what  was,  in  fact, 
the  people  of  New  Hampshin 
for  this  reason 

Mr.    CANNON.   As 
iwlls,  yes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  r 
pressed  at  the  ix)lls.  And  it 


vas  gener- 

been  an 

.  of  fall- 

it  is  in- 

ballobs 


tbe 
( uty 
ihe 


express  ;d  at  the 


ilht 


as  ex- 
is  for  this 
that 
clear  law 


a  gues 


a  correct 
josition,  I 

tills  way: 

this  floor 

That, 

not  had 

Senators 

the  pre- 

made. 

why  that 

the  Sena- 

of  the 

willing 

ballots. 

up  there 

irguments 


side 

ben 

t  tie 


reason  that  the  chairman 
the  Senate  is  not  bound  by  th  > . 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshi:  e 

Ml-.  CANNON.  No;  that  is  n^ 
statement  of  the  Senator's 
Jiiay  say. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Let  me  put  ^ 
Certainly  there  are  many  on 
who  have  drav/n  that  conclw  ion 
perhaps,  suggests  that  we  hai  e 
sufficient  debate,  with  sufflcier  t 
present,  in  order  to  understar  d 
cise  nature  of  the  arguments 

Ml-.  CANNON.  I  understanc 
conclusion  has  been  drawn,  if 
tor  will  permit  me,  on  that 
aisle,  because  they  have  not 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  on  _ 
If  we  get  one  of  those  ballot 
then  they  would  listen  to  the 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  At  another 
President,  perhaps  I  will  pursu  i 
ticular  area. 

But  the  Senator  has  stated 
the  comtitutional  obligation, 
rogative  of  the  Senate,  to  det 
it  was  the  voter  intended  to  _ 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  right 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  „ 
not  invoke  any  theory  of  waiv^ 
pel,  because  we  are  not 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Wjmian  oi 
kin  ought  to  be  seated;  we  an 
ing  of  them  as  principals    ._. 
titled  to  waive  an  argument  or 
We  are  trying  to  determine 
tlie  people  of  the  State  of 
shire. 

So  I  believe  we  ought  to  . 
from  further  discussion  any 
to  whether  or  not  a  challenge  . 
Rather  we  ought  to  be  devotinj 
to  as  open  a  reexamination  as 
what  that  intent  was.  That 
ought  to  raise  no  objection 
no  technical,  no  procedural  _ 
any  desire  by  either  party  to 
nny  vote,  any  precinct,  any  michine. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresidenJ;, 
Senator  from  New  York  allow . 
an  observation?  His  argument 
consistent  with  the  practice  ol 
ate  in  the  past.  Where  the 

imdertaken  to  do  any 

have  recounted  all  of  the  ballot 
the  most  appropriate  tiling.  Jus 
and  recount  the  whole  election 
we  do  not  get  into  these 
protest. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  occurs  tc  me  that 
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the  amendment  now  before  us  precisely 
operates  on  that  philosophy.  It  precisely 
says  that  if  there  is  a  question  which 
lias  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee  as  to  which  the 
cciar.iittee  tied,  if  we  are  to  treat  one  set 
of  ballots  in  this  manner — ^we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire — v/e  ought  to  examine  all  of  the 
b;iU3ts  to  see  what  other  ballots  may  fit 
into  this  situation  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
v.e  may  apply  consistent  principles  to  a 
dotermination  of  what  was,  in  fact,  the 
will  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  we  are 
talldng  about. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
making  an  important  contribution.  Of 
course,  the  position  of  the  Wyman  forces 
is  there  never  was  any  waiver  of  their 
rights.  They  have  maintained  and  re- 
sei-ved  them.  But  the  argument,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  making  is  so  valid  that  that  really  need 
not  be  a  question  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  the  constitutional  right  and  respon- 
sibility to  not  even  look  at  that  question 
because  our  job  is  not  to  decide  some- 
tiiing  like  a  lawsuit  where  private  par- 
ties' interests  are  involved.  It  really  does 
not  matter  in  a  real  sense  whether  one 
lawyer  made  a  mistake  or  another  made 
a  mistake.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  re- 
sponsibility, our  function,  is  to  determine 
what  the  will  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  was  on  November  5  if  we  are 
going  to  approach  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
vronder  if  I  might  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  an  ex- 
ijeiienced  lawyer,  this  question:  Might 
a  voter  in  New  Hampshire  whose  ballot 
was  not  challenged  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  any  attempt  by  Mr.  Wyman  to 
waive  that  voter's  right  to  have  that 
baUot  examined  in  accordance  with  the 
same  rules  that  are  bemg  applied  to  the 
challenged  ballots? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
give  the  Senator  an  authoritative  answer, 
but,  it  would  seem  to  me.  that  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  concern  of  the  court 
as  well  as  Congress  for  civil  rights  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  of  voting  rights,  of  equal 
rights,  one-man,  one-vote,  and  the  things 
that  we  are  so  interested  in  and  so  con- 
ceined  about,  that  the  Senator  makes  a 
very  good  point.  It  seems  like  such  a 
citizen  would  have  a  standing  and  a  right 
to  say  that  his  vote  should  be  coimted 
along  with  and  under  the  same  standards 
as  all  the  other  votes  that  are  voted  in 
that  particular  State.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  just  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
we  would  even  consider  taking  the  "skip" 
type  ballots  and  apply  one  rule  to  those 
that  happen  to  be  in  a  group  of  3,500, 
knowing  that  a  different  rule  was  applied 
to  all  the  similar  ballots  in  the  larger 
group,  180,000,  that  we  do  not  want  to 
go  into  or  some  of  the  Senate  do  not 
want  to  go  into. 

If  I  may,  while  the  Senator  has  yielded 
to  me,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  instruction 
sheet  given  by  Mr.  Wyman  to  his  chal- 
lengers at  the  precincts  was  dated  1964. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  chairman 


may  have  intended  to  infer  or  imply  hy 
that.  That  is  true.  "Iliese  particular  in- 
stmctions  for  challengers  at  precincts 
were  drawn  up  and  used  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion but  were  also  used  by  Mr.  Wyman 
and  his  forces  in  this  election,  which  only 
reinforces  the  fact  that  that  has  con- 
sistently been  the  law  as  observed  by 
those  who  have  operated  as  challengers 
in  elections  during  that  period  of  time. 

I  want  to  read  again.  Here  is  how  Mr. 
V/yman's  attorney  is  adopting  and  usinrj 
th°.-e  insti-uctions,  their  understanding 
or  the  law.  No.  9  as  it  appears  in  this 
insti  uction  sheet  says : 

A  cro£S  In  party  circle  and  a  cross  lu  some 
boxes,  but  not  all.  under  the  same  party  col- 
umn, is  still  to  be  counted  as  a  straight 
ticket,  because  ro  iinmes  in  the  narty  column 
have  been  crassed  out  or  wased. 

Then  there  is  a  citation  of  the  New 
Hampsliire  statute  which  provides  pre- 
cisely that,  and  it  £,ecms  to  me  that  rather 
than  detracting  from  the  case  to  be 
made,  it  strengthens  and  reenforces  the 
case. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  tliink  the  point  made 
by  tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

We  are  talking,  in  effect,  about  boiler- 
plates. The  boilerplate  for  challenge,  the 
totally  accepted  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  deteiminiug  whether  a 
vote  is  valid  or  not  valid,  and  I  assume 
notliing  happened  between  1964  and  1974 
to  change  that  understanding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  BUCICLEY.  I  would  Uke  hi  this 
connection  to  read  into  the  Record  an 
affidavit  executed  by  a  former  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mission who  had  served  over  a  number 
of  years  in  that  capacity  and  who  states 
in  that  affidavit  that  during  his  experi- 
ence no  one  has  ever  thought  of  chal- 
lenging a  "skip-candidate"  ballot. 

It  is  dated  Nashua.  N.H..  June  16, 
1975: 

1.  J&mes  L.  Sullivan,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  depose  and  say  as  follows: 

1. 1  am  a  native  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
and  with  the  exception  of  six  years  in  tlie 
nineteen  thirties  have  been  a  resident  of 
Nashua  since  1905. 

2.  I  am  an  attorney-at-law  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  BaUot  Law 
Commission  from  July  1,  1954  to  June  30, 

J.9G2. 

This  brings  us  back  another  decade 
before  those  printed  instructions. 

3.  During  the  years  of  my  service  on  the 
New  Hampshire  Ballot  Law  ComnUssion,  to 
my  best  knowledge  and  recollection,  no  bal- 
lots of  the  "skip  type"  were  proitested  and 
brought  before  the  Commission  for  a  de- 
termination of  their  validity  and  eSect. 

I  regret  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  not  here 
because  it  is  my  understanding  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  affidavit  he.  in  fact, 
was  engaged  in  a  contested  election  be- 
fore this  very  commission  on  which  Mr. 
SulUvan  was  then  serving  and  accord- 
ing to  this  testimony,  at  least,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIWTTRE)  did  not  challenge  any 
"skip"  ballots  of  his  opponents. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  might  say.  at  the 
present  time  Mr.  McIntyre  seems  to  be 


both  the  senior  and  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  There  are.  of  course, 
those  of  us  v.ho  believe  Mi-.  Wj-man  is 
in  possession  of  the  certificate  of  elcc- 
tijn  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
seated  pending  these  considerations. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
yi''ld  for  a  ouestion? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  vill  gladly  yield  f) 
the  Senator. 

■vir.  STONE.  A  little  while  ago  the 
Senator  Sf.id  that  it  v.-ould,  in  effect,  be 
a  travesty  to  treat  these  "skip-candi- 
dales"  ballots  in  that  way. 

By  treating  them  in  that  way.  or  such 
a  way.  I  assume  the  Sen?.tor  referred  to 
treating  them  by  nullifying  them.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  tiying  to  recall 
my  exact  words. 

What  I  was  addressing  myself  to  was 
to  treat  the  identical  fact  situation  in 
different  ways,  iu  a  consistent  way. 

Mr.  STONE.  Right.  Now.  how  can  the 
Senator  know  how  the  Senate  is  going  tn 
treat  at  least  three  different  varieties  of 
"skip-candidate"  ballots? 

For  example,  just  as  a  hyoothctic  1. 
suppose  one  of  these  "skip-candidate" 
ballots  has  the  name  of  Mr.  Wyman 
crossed  off;  suppose  one  of  these  "skip- 
candidate"  ballots  has  other  m.arkin^s  on 
the  ballot:  suppose  another  one  of  these 
"oki'^ -candidate"  bai:ots  skips  all  but  one 
individual  signature;  suppose  one  of 
these  "skir-candidate"  ballot  marks  in- 
cludes the  individual  X'd  in  ail  but  one? 

In  other  words,  there  are  a  variety  of 
"okip-candidate"  ballots,  according  to 
tlie  series  of  questions  and  answers  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) asked  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  last  night,  and 
thev  are  not  all  the  same. 

How  can  the  Senator  assume  that  the 
Senate  is  going  to  treat  them  in  any  way 
until  we  get  a  chance  to  debate  and 
vote? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Florida  was  not 
here  when  I  began  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STONE.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Well,  my  remarks 
were  addressed  to  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration  that  would  require 
that  all  180,000  ballots  be  searched  for 
"skip-candidate"  types. 

All  I  am  arguing  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  apply  one  set  of  rules 

Mr.  STONE.  That  was  my  question. 
What  set  of  rules  did  the  Senator  as- 
sume we  were  going  to  apply? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  set  of  rules  that 
I  suggest,  at  least,  is  being  advocated 
by  the  chairman,  is  that  we  Ignore  the 
stated  law  of  New  Hampshire  with  re- 
spect to  designation  and  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  intent  of  the  person  who 
marked  a  particular  ballot. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  second  guess 
if  we  are  ignoring  New  Hampshire  law 
as  to  how  tills  body  would  determine 
ballot  A.  versus  ballot  B,  versus  ballot 
C.  What  I  am  saying  is  if  we  are  going 
to  apply  this  kind  of  standai'd  of  exami- 
nation to  the  ballots  that  are  now  before 
us,  we  have  a  duty  to  go  into  the  other 
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180,000  and  find  other  of  the  skipped- 
ballot  tgrpes  In  order  that  we  may  apply 
the  same  kind  of  examination  ballot  by 
l>allot. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  gave  a  brilliant  display  of  his 
lamillar  erudition  In  the  length  of  the 
sentence,  so  I  could  not  break  in  at  the 
light  time.  He  said  at  the  begizming  of 
the  .sentence,  "If  the  Senate  applies  such 
a  rule."  and  that  is  the  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rorida. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
know  what  rules  or  what  decisions  the 
Senate  Is  going  to  apply? 

It  is  true  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  others  in  the  Rules 
Committee  advocate  a  certain  approach, 
but  it  is  Just  as  true  that  the  vote  was 
4  to  4  on  these  points  and  the  Senator 
f  r<»n  Florida  is  very  anxious,  along  with 
other  Senators,  to  get  into  the  analysis 
of  each  one  of  those  tie  votes,  becatise  it 
is  very  possible  that  if  in  some  of  these 
clrcimistances  a  standard  is  adopted,  any 
standard,  that  the  arguments  then  of 
retrieval  become  somewhat  relevant. 

Then  we  can  get  into  the  question  of 
what  we  are  retrieving,  but  imtU.  until 
the  Senate  really  votes  and  rules  on 
what  yardsticks  could  be  applied  to  what 
type  of  "skip-candidate"  ballots,  or  all, 
it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
we  are  spinning  our  wheels. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 
Mr.  BUCKUEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  tried 
to  say  exactly  what  he  has  said.  I  agree 
with  it,  but  I  think  we  have  chosen,  at 
least  by  negative  action,  another  course 
of  action. 

When  I  offered  an  amendment  to  apply 
New  Hampsliii'e  law  to  all  candidates, 
that  amendment  was  defeated.  That  was 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  yesterday. 
I  am  losing  track.  Now  we  are  in  the 
position  where  the  Scott  amendment  is 
before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  observe  that  the  hour  of  4:30 
having  arrived,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No.  627.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annomice 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGec),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  McmcAN),  and  the  Senator 
Irom  California  <Mr.  Tuhney)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATneLD) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vothig,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
( Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  2!  3  Leg.] 


AUen 

Baker 

Baniett 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Case 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
KasUaud 


Abourezk 

B&yh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Biutlick 


YEAS— 45 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

H»neen 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Helms 

Hruflka 

Javits 

Laxalt 

Long 

Mathias 

McClure 

Nunn 

Packwood 

NAYS — 18 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 


Pearson 

Percy 

Rotb 

Scbweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Soott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

MuBkle 

Nelson 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Cannon  Inouye 

Church  Jackson 

Clark  Kennedy 

Cranston  Leahy 

Culver  Magnusou 

Eagleton  Mansfield 

Ford  McCleUan 

Qlenn  McCtovern 

Gravel  Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING 
HatSeld  McGee 

Johnston  Montoya 

So  the  Scott-Griffln 
627)  to  Mr.  Allen's 
605),  as  modified,  was 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr 
to  the  desk  an  amendmen 
amendment,  and  ask  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIL 
SEN) .  The  amendment  will 

The  legislative  clerk  r 

At  the  end  of  Division 
amendment  No.  605,  as 
following: 

"Vote  numbered   120,   to 
Durkln." 


Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RibicoS 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

ralmadge 

WUliams 


Worgan 
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ate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  I 
plain  the  purpose  of  this 
a  number  of  efforts  have 
marily  by  the  members  of  . 
mittee  on  this  side,  to  get 
various  issues  that  were 
the  Rules  Committee  and 
us  for  a  decision. 

Those  efforts  related  to 
substantive  differences  on 
of  precincts  or  on  voting  .. 
so  forth.  All  of  those  effort 
This  represents  an  effort  w.. 
but  different  in  this  respect 
with  one  of  the  contested  _. 
lots.  The  purpose  is  just  to 
consider  one  particular  _ 
dispute,  that  came  out  of  . 
with  a  4-to-4  tie,  and  make 
that  particular  ballot  at  thi 

I  think  the  most  orderly 
would  be  first  to  have  the 
the  committee  make  a  ,_ 
the  view  of  those  who  felt'it 
ballot,  and  then,  if  they  vi^ 
the  members  of  the  Rules 
holduig  the  opposite  view 
view. 
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Therefore.  I  yield  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
fore  he  yields,  may  I  ask 
question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.   We 
asking  all  along,  on  this  side, 
call  up  some  of  these  35  ms- 
order.  We  have  been  denied  „ 
is  part  of  what  the  argume  it 
The  reason  we  are  still  on  is  a 
because  we  were  not  allowed 
any  of  the  others. 

I  understand  that  the 
poses  to  do  what  we  were 
to  do  up  to  now.  I  was  told  . 
wording  of  the  committee 
the  Rules  Committee  that 
skip  around,  as  the  Senator , 
There  are  certain  practical  »- 

If  the  Senator  will  name 
number  I  can  reply. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  120. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  . 
jections  are  that  ballot  120 
tonight  before  the  Senate, 
to  the  ballot  box  Is  in  Or 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
I  do  not  know  how  the 
without  looking  at  the  ..^„ 
wants  to  begin  to  look  like 
Committee,  not  that  we  did 
the  ballot,  but  we  had  a  lot 
that  minds  were  made  up  be 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  sa 
to  the  latter  part  first,  and  t 
back  to  the  first  point  of 
guished   minority   leader, 
very    large    photocopies 
placed  on  the  easel  there  «, 
can  look  at  this  photocopy.  If 
feeling  that  it  is  not  a  fair 
tion  of  the  ballot,  of  course, 
tion  can  be  raised.  But  I 
there  is  a  valid  photocopy  , 
at.  It  is  very  plain  what  the 
this  ballot. 

Second,  on  the  matter  of 
able  to  bring  up  the  other 
matters  beyond  issue  No.  1,  w 
a  great  many  issues  offerecl  a 
or  another  in  the  form  of  ai 
Plainly  anyone  who  wished 
time  could  have  done  what  I 
to  do  by  taking  one  of  these  isi. 
fering  it  as  an  amendment 
thing  pending  in  the  Char 
automatically  places  it  before 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  say  th; 
mittee   discussed  this  whole 
photocopy. 

I  thought  we  were  unanimoi  s 
ly  so.  on  the  fact  that  we  di< 
to  rely  on  photocopies,  that 
certiiln  questions  in  many  of 
lots  which  were  distorted  on 
copies.  We  tried  enlargements 
and  we  threw  that  out  aftei 
of  tries. 

I  understand  the  committee 
when  it  sent  this  matter  to 
was  that  we  would  see  the  i 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the 
yield,  this  particular  ballot,  „_ 
in  part  because  it  is  so  cleai 
there  cannot  be  any  question 
being  a  fair  representation  of 
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To  explain  just  briefly  what  happened 
here:  the  voter  put  a  diagonal  mark  in 
er.ch  of  the  boxes  opposite  the  name  ol 
each  candidate  he  chose  to  vote  for;  it 
happened  to  be  all  thooc  in  the  Demo- 
cratic column.  Then  the  voter,  called  by 
some  people  the  lazy  voter,  drew  one 
line  all  the  way  down  as  his  way  of  mak- 
ing the  cross  in  each  mark.  Instead  of 
lilting  the  pencil  betv.csn  each  box  he 
simply  drew  a  line  all  the  way  down 
v.hich  was  his  way  of  turning  those  into 
anX. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  only  issue  is 
should  those  be  counted  as  valid  votes 
or  not  coiuited  as  valid  votes.  Anyone 
who  looks  at  that  can  tell  what  Uie  issue 
is. 

There  is  no  other  mark  or  smudge  on, 
or  question  about  that  particular  ballot. 
One  can  see  the  ballot  by  looking  at  this 
representation  of  it. 

I  think  I  have  explained  exactly  what 
the  issue  is,  although  there  could  be 
differing  views  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
should  be  counted  as  a  valid  vote  or  not. 
If  it  is  not  counted  as  a  valid  vote  for 
Durkin,  then  those  who  say  it  is  not  a 
valid  vote  allege  that  whoever  cast  this 
ballot  went  and  marked  it  in  this  way 
for  the  purpose  of  not  casting  a  vote 
for  anyone,  which  is  not  a  very  logical 
as.sumption. 

Presumably  when  people  go  to  vote, 
they  intend  to  vote  for  someone,  and 
they  do  not  intend  to  indicate  they  are 
not  voting  for  anyone. 

That  is,  I  guess,  the  issue  in  tliis  par- 
ticular case. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  Senator  Cannon. 
who  was  asking  me  to  yield  awhile  ago, 
to  allow  him  to  make  whatever  com- 
ments he  would  like  to  make  at  this 
point  on  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  say  anything  more  except  to 
point  out  that  we  do  not  have  the  ballot, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  key  to  the  ballot 
box.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  pick  one 
that  he  thinks  is  a  better  one  for  his 
point  of  view  and  try  to  establish  some 
sort  of  a  trend  here,  contrary  to  what  we 
thought  we  were  doing,  that  is,  looking 
at  the  ballots,  he  can  do  it,  but  it  strikes 
me  as  not  exactly  kosher. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  how  long  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  going  to  be  absent  wltli  the 
key  to  the  ballot  box,  and  how  long  a 
time  that  means  we  can  never  get  to  the 
issues  or  to  vote  cloture  and  what  would 
happen  then? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
IS  not  a  f  sict  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  on  the  minority  side  has  the  key, 
not  only  the  other  key  to  the  room  con- 
taining the  ballots,  but  also  I  have  the 
key  to  the  ballot  box  right  here.  If  one 
of  the  minority  staff  members  has  the 
key  to  the  room,  and  I  believe  that  he 
does,  we  have  both  keys  to  the  room  Ir- 
respective of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Will  the  Senator  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  can  only  ask  and 
mturire,  because  I  was  told  that  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  have  a  key,  that  the  key  to 


the  ballot  box  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  key  to  the  ballot  box 
i.s  right  there.  That  is  the  key.  Now 
everyone  can  see  it  right  here.  That  is 
the  key  to  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  There  are  not 
two  keys,  that  are  to  be  used  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  to  the  ballot  box:  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Are  they  not  to  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman 
pnd  senior  ranking  Senator? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  one  lock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  two  keys,  yes. 
Are  they  not  to  be  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  chairman  and  senior  ranking 
Senator? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  ballot  box  has  nevrr 
been  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Then  the  Sena- 
tor may  have  the  key.  I  do  not  know. 
Do  we?  Does  any  of  the  staff?  One  of  the 
staff  members  has  the  key  to  the  room. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  stiU  do  not 
have  the  ballot  in  front  of  us. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  have  the  debate  on  this 
issue.  We  have  a  photocopy  of  the  bal- 
lot up  here. 

If  there  is  a  desire  to  wait  imtil  the 
morning.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  side  produce  their 
key  to  the  room  that  contains  the  ballots. 
I  shall  produce  the  other  key.  We  have 
two  locks  on  the  doors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  big 
box  containing  the  ballots  be  brought 
rijht  up  here  and  that  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  tie  votes  be  brought  right  up 
here  and  that  we  go  through  the  process 
of  presenting  the  original  ballot  on  the 
board  for  all  of  the  Senators  to  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
objection. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  objection  was 
the  ballot  was  not  here.  What  is  the 
objection  now? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  this  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor wants — to  bring  it  here 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  respond? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  we  are  running  into 
the  consistent  argument  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  take  the  things  in  order.  At 
least  we  ought  to  take  them  section  by 
section  in  order.  We  have  these  other 
issues  today.  Why  would  he  pick  out 
one  ballot  out  of  section  2  and  present 
it  In  this  way?  It  seems  to  me  when 
we  get  to  the  matter  of  reviewing  the 
ballots  we  ought  to  do  it  in  an  orderly 
way.  It  is  certainly  not  appropriate  at 
aUto 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  stated  the  desire  to  count  ballots 
one  by  one,  and  this  is  a  ballot  that  is 


very  clearly  portrayed,  with  no  ques- 
tions about  any  other  marks  on  it,  by  the 
reproduction  there. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Any  Senator  cou'.d 
have  done  what  I  did  and  could  have 
offered  one  of  these  as  amendments,  and 
put  it  in  such  a  form  so  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  does  not  have  the 
power  of  preventing  any  Senator  from 
doing  what  I  have  done. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  say  the  impression  here  that  I 
have  been  given  is  that  I  objected  tu 
bunging  up  of  amendments.  I  poiniPd 
out  earUer.  we  voted  on  one  amend- 
ment five  times,  hi  five  different  forms, 
hicluding  the  one  today.  I  must  say  I 
am  a  little  disappointed  that  we  can- 
not get  to  some  of  the  issues,  but  I  never 
objected  to  any  of  these  issues  being 
brought  up  as  proper  amendments  to  anv 
part. 

As  a  matter  of  lact.  I  even  offered 
L^sue  No.  2  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Allen  amendment,  and  it  is  now  pending;. 
It  is  pending  to  the  divided  part  of  the 
Allen  amendment  which  is  the  peni^hm 
business. 

This  is  the  perfecting  amendment,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  the  Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  right. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  in  response  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia the  difficulty,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  objection 
by  the  other  side  going  out  of  order.  The 
fact  is.  the  Senator  says  this  ballot  is 
clear  cut,  and  I  am  happy  to  agree.  I 
might  add  I  just  took  a  look  at  it.  Reserv- 
ing a  final  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
arguments  I  hear,  it  looks  to  me  very 
much  Uke  a  Durkin  ballot.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

The  fact  is  that  we  presented  argu- 
ments on  issues  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  last  several  days  which  were 
just  as  clear  cut,  and  we  got  rolled  over. 
The  problem  is  not  that  I,  personallv. 
do  not  think  that  is  a  clear-cut  ballot.  I 
do.  And  it  looks  very  much  to  me  like  a 
Durkm  ballot. 

The  problem  right  now  is  tJie  distrust 
tliat  exists  between  the  various  sides  be- 
cause of  what  has  transpired,  be  it  pro- 
cedural or  factual,  over  tlie  last  several 
days.  Many  things  have  happened  here 
today  which  would  indicate  that  many  of 
the  Members  feel  that  there  should  be 
some  movement  other  than  the  stated 
positions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  or  as  enimciated  on  this  side. 
I  think  that  perhaps  a  little  thought 
given  here  tliis  evening  to  the  problem 
may  be  of  assistance,  not  only  on  this 
issue  but  on  other  Issues  as  well." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator  join 
me  in  a  unanimous-consent  request 
with  respect  to  this  amendment — that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or  anyone 
he  designates  be  authorized  to  call  up 
a  ballot  he  would  like  to  consider? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  leadenhlp  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
cojection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
i   heard. 

Mr.  WEICKJER.  I  indicate  that  since 
there  does  seem  to  be  movement  on  both 
sides,  why  should  that  not  be  explor;d, 
rather  than  catching  each  other  short 
and  cettins  all  boiled  up  now? 

You  have  something  that  is  clear-cut; 
we  have  something  that  is  clear-cut. 
There  is  no  point  in  getting  e.xclted  at 
each  other  aaain.  I  think  there  seems  to 
be  a  willingness  to  Identify  things— 
whether  it  was  the  Senator  from  Louki- 
ana  earlier  today  or  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  relative  to  committee  as- 
signments. It  seems  to  me  that  rather 
than  springing  it  on  each  other  at  this 
time,  we  would  be  well  advised  to  do  a 
little  talking. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  point  out  aiiuther 
thing  that  totally  baffles  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stome).  Will  the  Senator  suspend? 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  CrANSTON.  I  am  br.ffled  by  the 
suggestion  that  I  have  broken  some  prec- 
edent by  bringing  up  1  of  the  35  issues 
out  of  order,  befoi-e  we  have  disposed  of 
the  first.  The  fact  is  that  my  amendment 
is  an  amendment  to  Senator  Aliens 
amendment,  and  Senator  Allen's  amend- 
ment presents  issue  No.  7  to  the  Senate. 
So  I  am  following  the  precedent  tliat  was 
set  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  not 
by  others  earlier— and  I  think  other  Sen- 
ators earlier  offered  amendments  which 
contained  the  substance  of  other  Issues. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  so  that  he  can  give  a  pres- 
entation of  this  issue.  It  is  before  the 
body.  Whether  the  body  likes  the  fact 
that  it  is  before  body  or  not.  I  think  the 
body  would  like  to  hear  a  discussion  about 
it.  If  we  do  not  come  to  a  vote  on  it — I 
understand  that  I  do  not  have  the  power 
to  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Ml-.  President,  on  this  , 

ballot,  as  one  can  see  from  the  copy 

I  have  marked  on  the  overlay  a  rough 
representation  of  what  it  is— the  slash 
mark  is  m?rkcd  in  every  square  in  the 
Democratic  column,  every  square.  New 
Hampshire  law  says  that  you  can  vote 
with  a  slash  mark  as  weU  as  the  check 
as  well  as  the  X's.  and  we  have  consist- 
ently followed  that  in  the  committee. 

This  is  what  we  call  the  lazy  man's 
ballot,  because  after  the  man  marked 
tlie  slash  in  every  squaie.  he  took  his 
pencil  or  pen  and  drew  a  line  all  the 
way  down  through  every  one  of  the 
squai-es.  With  that  long  line,  it  actually 
makes  an  X;  and  without  the  line,  the 
slash  would  be  good.  In  any  event. 

The  argument  that  was  made  is  that 
this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
man  to  cancel  his  vote.  It  is  a  rather 
unusual  way  to  attempt  to  cancel  a  vote, 
because  he  took  the  trouble  of  entering 
the  slash  marks  in  ereiy  solitary  square 
in  the  Democratic  column. 
The  repeated  thrust  of  the  New  Hamp- 
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shire  law  is  that  of  the  en 
of  the  voter  and  not  the 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING 
ate  will  be  in  order.  ^. 
Llackboard   will  hold 
vernation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  ,, 
doliiiented  in  the  c.^';e  of  _, 
ODowd,  a  New  Harrnxshirc 
30l.vhich.>tatf;.=;: 

Tl-e  prn-Timptlon  thnt  the 
ths  paper  jircparccl  by  him  a: 
to  i)'o\ciic  Ics^  of  his" vote,  hi 
w^iiia  tjf  carried  out  by  givii 
ui.iie  b>  iuiu  the  only 
:>0!iiil3le. 

In     addition,     the     Nev 

;.a'.tuie  states: 

Only  whe.n  it  is  linpossib'-L 
the  voters  choice  should  ih( 
L'ar-J.cci  a :  cl-jj'ective 


anchisement 
dfcenfranchise- 


Tlie  Sen- 

around  tha 

dov^ii  their  con- 


con«Jept  Is  clearly 

rns  against 
case,  at  page 


c  ist 


n  » 


;i(  ei 


la 


ha'  e 


h!  V 

bal  ot 

I  ot 

(vol  B 


pin^ua  nt 


bu 


This  voter  took  the  iinv. 
b  r  5,  lt)74,  tc  go  to  the 
tainly  did  not  intend  to 
To  cour.t  this  ballot  as  a 
than  a  vote  for  Durkin  L 
as  a  no-voto  in  every  one 
ou  that  sheet.  Therefore,  thi 
bo     n     nudity.     The     vote 
discrfi-anchLsed. 

I  submit  t3  my  rollear, 
ballot  is  quite  dear. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Prss 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  inc  just 
statement. 

I  do  think  the  Senator 
point  that  we  do  not 
ballot  here;  but,  as  I  saic 
ballot   is   downstairs,   undfi 
minority  counsel  and  I 
to  the  ballot  room.  The  _. 
bo  brought  up  here.  We  do 
to  have  the  key  to  the  tie  . . , 
cause  they  are  in  a  separate 

Riddick  put  them  in,  ^ 

structions  of  the  Senate.  I 
that  box  is  even  locked, 
locked    ballot    room,    unde- 
the  Capitol  Police,  with  two 
doors,  one  of  those  keys 
the  minority  and  one  being 
majority. 

I   am   perfectly   willing 
make     a     unanimous-consfnt 
shortly — that  we  bring  the 
tomorrow,  and  that  we  disp^y 
ballot  on  the  board,  so  that 
have  to  rely  on  one  sheet 
is  a  photocopy,  and  the  oth^r 
ing  of  a  representative  copy 
mark  on  the  overlay  is 
drew  with  the  crayon. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Mr.    GRAVEL.    With 
baUot,    as    the    Senator 

stated,  there  were  otiier 

government  of  the  State  of 
shire  who  were  voted  for  oi 

With  respect  to  that  ^ 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is'vallc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI( 
Senator  suspend  momentarily 

Will  Senators  please  take 
Senators  cannot  hear  the 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Take  a  . 
or  a  member  of  the  State 
New  Hamp.shire:  Was  the 


ou  Novcm- 

I  oils.  He  cer- 

a  nullity. 

vote  rather 

to  count  it 

of  th?  races 

ballot  would 

would    be 
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fro  31 
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Ho  ise 


June  ?5,  i97i 


'oter  Int'^nried 
a  ballot;  and, 
main  purpo.se 
i;  to  tlie  mark 
intei-pretr.i-lou 

Hanip.ihire 


)  de-term  ine 
ri'.lot  be  ra- 


f.s  that  the 
?i;t,  will  th5 


complete  my 


made  the 

the  exact 

earlier,  the 

lock.   Tlie 

e  the  keys 

bos  could 

even  have 

ballots,  be- 

box  that  Dr. 

to  the  in- 

io  not  think 

it  Is  in  the 

guard    by 

locks  on  the 

held  by 

held  by  the 


b  ing 


and    I   will 

request 

^xes  up  here 

the  exact 

1  cople  do  not 

here  which 

is  a  draw- 

and  my  big 

one  that  I 


(Id 


cr 


;  say  ng 
niemb  rs. 


tie 


Alaska. 

res()ect  to  the 

Nevada 

meiibers  of  the 

^ew  Hamp- 

that  ballot. 

particular  ballot, 

or  not 

Will  the 


their  seats? 
4>lloquy. 

Member 

L4glslature  of 

for  him 


V)te 


sic  snt 


i-he;  I 


li  re 


Ci- 


iiullifled  In  that  election,  or  . 
ernment  of  New  Hampshire 
ballot  toward  the  election  oj 
vidual? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  no  w 
ing   how    that    ballot   was 
either  the  secretai-y  of  state  ^ 
law  commission.  My  susplcio  i 
th't  it  probably  was  countec 
Durkin  vote,  hut  I  do  not 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  not 
I  am  saying  the  other 

Mr.    CANNON.    The   only 
.speak  to  is  the  Durkin  £lt„ 
would  assume  th.it  tho  other 
Ne-  Hampshire  who  had 
vote— I  would  assume  that 
counted  for  them,  e^se  the 
have   been   completely   disei^r 
nnd  thn  is  not  the  law  of 
Ncv  Hampshire. 

Rlr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  woncler 
we  could  get  some  understi... 
get  the  actual  b.^llot  up  her 
morning  and  then  go  ahea< 
on  it. 

Mr.   CANNON.   Mr.  Pre 
unanimous  consent  that  w 
tonlghc,  the  question  of  bal^t 
b3  the  pending  business  m  __, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I 
objeclion? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mi-.  Frc  ■id<» 

Mr.   CANNON.   I  should 
elude. 

Thai,  \\Q  hu\e  a  time  limit 

?'^r   HUGH  SCOTT   T.-.^f-- 
limit,  say  we  vote  1  horn- 
on  tho  C'oti'r-  •-   -.■••-,- 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  we  . 
after  the  vote  on  c'ot'..re:  tii, 
geant  at  Arms  and  Di-. 
tliorized  and  directed  to  ,...._ 
the  ballot  box  room  the  big 
tsining  the  ballots  that  have 
on  and  the  box  containing 
ballots;  that  at  that  time,  . 
question  be  stripped  of  its 
previous  action  marks  and  be 
the  easel  for  all  of  the  . 
and  that  we  vote  on  this  ,_ 
120  1  hour  after  the  vote  on 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the 
Mr.   CANNON.   Yes;    I  am 
yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  believe  th( 
comment  was  that  he  did 
whether  this   ballot  was 
Durkin  or  not  originally.  Is 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  what  .._ 
tee  did  was  have  Dr.  RiddicI 
the  ballots  the  identifying 
eating  how  the  ballot  was  co^ 
secretary  of  state  and  how  the 
ruled  on  by  the  ballot  law 
That  was  our  procedural 
committee. 

Then  we  instructed  that, 
voted  on  the  ballots.  Dr.  Rk, 
tach  those  slips  to  the  ballots 
them  In  the  box. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  So  the  __ 
know  ultimately  how  thu  ballot 
inally  counted? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  hope  not 

can  do  what  It  wishes,  but  I 

that  tliose  slips  will  be  removed 
ballot  when  it  Is  placed  up 
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the  Senate  will  not  be  hifiuenced  in  any 
way  by  what  the  secretary  of  state  or 
the  ballot  law  committee  might  have 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  object. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  and  its  being  put  into  ef- 
fect would  depend  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. Until  such  time  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fi-om  Alabama  is 
agreed  to,  carrying  with  it  the  Cran- 
ston amendment,  it  would  have  no  effi- 
cacy. It  would  have  no  power  or  standing 
at  all.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  vote  first  on  the 
pending  amandment  in  the  first  degree 
so  that  some  of  these  issues  can  come  up 
as  amendments  in  the  first  degree.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  has  considered  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
see  us  vary  the  procedural  rules  at  this 
time.  I  do  recognize  the  validity  of  what 
the  Senator  says.  I  think  that  what  we 
would  have  to  do  is  have  that  ballot  kept 
separated  from  the  big  box  if  we  vote  on 
it  until  such  time  as  we  determine  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  adopted.  If  his 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  we  would 
have  to  revote  on  this  at  some  point, 
in  some  other  form,  but  we  would  have 
at  least  established  our  views  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  was  not  certain  that  I  under- 
stood the  response  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklalioma  with  regard 
to  tlie  Identifying  marks.  Did  I  correctly 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to 
say  that  the  identifying  marks  had  been 
removed  from  the  ballot  by  Dr.  Riddick 
while  It  was  being  considered  by  the 
committee  and  then  reattached  to  the 
ballot  by  Dr.  Riddick  after  consideration 
by  the  committee?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  cm-rect, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  use  the 
words  "Identifyhig  marks."  The  ballot 
slips,  the  certificates,  were  removed 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  material  that 
identified  the«ction  that  had  been  taken 
with  respect  to  that  ballot  at  a  prior 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  conect, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand  the 
imanimous  consent  request  to  be  that 
that  material  will  again  be  removed  by 
Dr.  Riddick  prior  to  the  time  It  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  to  understand 
that  that  identifying  material  could 
>8ain  be  reattached  after  the  Senate  has 
taken  Its  action? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  was  the  motion.  It 
would  be  reattached,  because  if  we  do  not 
reattach  it,  then  we  get  into  a  problem 
of  how  we  apply  to  that  ballot  the  results 
0'  the  ballot  law  commission. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
not  certain  is  being  made  clear.  If  it  Is 
the  understanding  that  that  material 
^11  be  reattached  to  the  baUot  fcdlow^ 


ing  the  action  of  the  Senate,  then  I  think 
there  is  no  problem.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  man- 
ager of  this  controversy  would  explain 
to  us  what  he  means  by  removing  marks 
from  the  ballot?  Will  not  this  ballot  re- 
main intact,  just  as  it  was  when  it  was 

CilSt? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tcr  that,  under  New  Hampshire  proce- 
dure, at  the  recount  before  the  secretary 
of  state,  when  either  party,  or  both,  pro- 
tests a  ballot,  the  secretary  attaches  to 
it  a  little  .slip— I  believe  it  is  a  little 
smaller  than  this  .sheet  of  paper.  He  at- 
taches the  sUp  to  the  ballot,  and  it  says, 
"Ballot  protested  by"  Durkin  or  Wyman, 
or  in  some  instances,  by  both.  It  has  a 
blank  filled  in  it — "protested  by  Durkhi,' 
"protested  by  Wyman."  It  aLso  says 
"counted  for." 

The  secretary  of  state  entere  on  that 
sUp  whom  the  ballot  was  protested  by 
and  whom  the  ballot  was  counted  for, 
and  fastens  that  to  the  ballot.  It  goes  on 
to  the  ballot  law  commission  and  the 
ballot  law  commission  considers  it,  then 
attaches  their  .slip  to  It  as  to  how  they 
treated  it. 

On  their  slip,  they  said  either  that  the 
ballot  law  commission  sustains  the  posi- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state  or  overrules 
the  position  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  was  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  with  regard  to 
this  particular  ballot? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  this  particular  bal- 
lot was  a  4  to  4  tie.  Pour  members  of  the 
committee  voted  that  that  was  a  good 
Durkin  ballot  and  four  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  voted  that  It  was  no  vote,  they 
taking  the  position  that  that  long  Une 
down  through  there  evidenced  an  in- 
tent to  cancel  all  of  those  votes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  did  the  ballot  law 
commission  rule? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  teU  the  Sena- 
tor that,  because  the  slips  were  taken 
off  before  it  was  presented  to  us.  I  am 
sure  that  either  Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr. 
Durkin  could  tell  us,  because  I  think 
they  know  how  the  rulings  were  on  all  of 
these.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  I  wwider. 
If  there  are  people  here  who  know  what 
this  Is  about,  what  Is  the  purpose  of  all 
these  charades?  What  Is  the  purpose 
hwe? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  purpose  of  that  is 
so  that  the  Senate,  when  they  look  at 
that  ballot,  can  make  a  declslcm  with- 
out reference  to  what  the  ballot  law 
commission  did  or  the  secretary  of  state 
did. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  lo(^  and  of  not  knowing 
whether  we  are  deciding  for  Durkin  or 
Wyman? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Oh,  no;  we  know  that 
here,  there  is  no  claim  it  could  be  a  valid 
Wyman  vote,  because  there  is  nothing 
on  the  Republican  side.  But  when  the 
Senate  looks  at  that  vote,  they  are 
either  deciding  that  It  Is  a  valid  Duridn 
vote  or  that  it  is  no-vote.  That  is  the 


decision.  There  is  no  question  about  it 
being  a  Wyman  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  accept  the  premise  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  sits  as  the 
app>ellate  comt  for  the  ballot  commis- 
sion, having  a  tie  vote,  did  not  overrule 
the  ballot  law  commissicm.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  proceed  de  novo  to  count  some  of 
tlie  ballots,  we  ought  to  do  that  with  all 
of  tliem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  simply  point  out 
that 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  ballots  are  in 
tills  proposal  for  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  CANNON.  One. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WeU.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  tried  to  be  here  on  the 
floor  all  that  he  could,  but  this  after- 
noon, there  was  a  conference  over  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  that 
expires  <m  July  1.  I  never  heard  this 
controversy  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on 
this  ballot? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  we  should 
point  out  that  there  has  been  this  situa- 
tion where  the  Committee  on  Rules  de- 
cided that  a  slash  mark  was  a  valid  mark 
and  counted  it  exactly  the  same  as  if  it 
were  an  X,  which  is  the  argument  here, 
followed  by  the  argument  that  the  so- 
called  lazy  voter  drew  his  line  down  and. 
thereby,  covered  all  the  slash  marks  and. 
in  effect,  twice  indicated  his  desire  to 
vote  for.  in  this  case,  Mr.  Durkin.  The 
other  equally  valid  conclusion,  since  we 
try  to  read  his  mind,  is  that  he  drew 
the  line  down  in  order  to  strike  out  his 
previous  choices. 

The  inconsistency  that  I  want  to  point 
out  here  is  that  the  same  committee, 
seeing  the  same  kind  of  slash  mark  on 
another  ballot — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  ballot  22  or  not.  On  that  one. 
we  had  an  example  in  the  column,  in 
the  line  of  one  candidate  for  the  Senate; 
we  had  a  clear  line  slash  mark  in  the 
box  of  the  other  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate, and  four  Senators  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  said  that  was  not  a  double 
vote. 

They  said  the  slash  mark  did  not 
count  because  there  were  two  marks  on 
one  side  and  only  one  mai±  on  the  other. 

On  this  one  they  say  the  slash  mark 
is  a  vote.  I  am  only  pointing  this  out 
so  you  will  be  consistent  when  you  get 
to  these  others  where  you  will  see  an  X 
on  one  side  and  a  slash  mark  on  the 
other,  and  we  have  said  those  are  both 
votes  and,  being  both  votes,  it  is  a  double 
vote,  and  it  cannot  count  for  anybody. 
It  is  an  invalid  vote. 

If  you  are  going  to  hold  a  slash  mark 
is  good  in  this  case;  namely,  this  one, 
you  ought  to  hold  a  slash  mark  is  good 
In  the  next  case  you  get,  and  the  next, 
because  what  Is  happening  here  Is  an 
attempt  to  bring  up  what  evidently  the 
Senator  from  California  thinks  is  his 
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best  case.  He  has  what  he  believes  is  his 
strongest  ballot  in  first,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  that  follows,  but  I  think  that 
Is  the  Intent  here  because  he  has  skipped 
}•  round.  This  is  120,  and  we  have  some 
tiiUots  before  this  we  debated,  and  we 
hud  some  ballots  afterward.  So  we  are 
favin?  now  what  we  have  been  denied 
nil  ths  way  through  this  debate,  and 
that  Ls  the  right  to  himt  and  peck 
mound  until  we  can  get  our  teeth  into 
V  ballot  which  some  people  on  the  other 
Mde  think  may  be  tlielr  best  chance. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  1  will  be  glad  to 
jicld. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned another  ballot.  I  just  ask  if  the 
Senator  was  referrhig  to  ballot  No.  88. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  22  or  88  or  not. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  one  of  the  bal- 
lots that  is  before  ii.s.  one  of  tlie  dii^puted 
ballots? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  i.«  a  disputed 
ballot. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  that  it  is. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Eighty-eight. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  would  like  to  refer 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Stone).  The  Seantor  from  Nevada  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  I  would  say  the 
Senator  did  raise  the  question.  It  is  ballot 
No.  88,  only  the  situation  is  a  little 
different,  as  the  Senator  remembers  It. 
Ballot  88  had  a  cross  in  Mr.  Wyman's 
square  this  item  right  over  here,  and 
right  over  in  Mr.  Chimento's  over  on 
the  other  side  voted  a  sla.sh.  which  is  a 
valid  \oting  mark.  So  he  had  double- 
voted  in  that  race. 

But,  I  may  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  voted  that 
that  was  a  vaUd  Wyman  vote,  not  that 
it  was  a  no-vote;  that  he  wanted  to  dis- 
regard the  slash  in  this  particular  one, 
according  to  the  records  here. 

There  were  4  in  tliat  case  who  voted, 
and  that  Is  ballot  88,  voted  that  it  was 
no-vote,  and  because  it  was  a  double 
vote,  and  4  of  my  colleagues  voted  that 
It  was  a  vote  for  Mr.  Vfym&n. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  respond  to  my  ques- 
tion, was  it  ballot  88  he  was  talking 
about? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  not  enUrely 
ballot  88. 1  think  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan will  further  discuss  this,  bat  we  have 
in  mind  ballot  112,  which  Is  marked  just 
the  same  way.  only  It  is  marked  for 
Mr.  Wyman  and  not  counted.  Then  we 
have  ballot  343.  which  is  partially  maiiEed 
the  same  way.  and  then  scratched  up 
and  down,  tmd  was  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee, I  believe,  as  an  erasure,  although 
we  contested  it.  These  two  ballots  were 
voted  against  Mr.  Wyman  even  though 
ballot  112,  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  precise' 
situation  for  Wyman  as  ballot  120  is  for 
Dnrkin. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  lir.  President,  if  I  could 
observe — thlslstorbackgrofumitoreali— 
why  the  eommlttee  might  han  voted  the 
way  ^y  did  on  a  particular  ballot— It  to 
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important  to  realize  what 
did  on  other  ballots. 

On  other  ballots,  r 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
requirement  that  an  X  be 
t  qua  re,  and  also  recognizir.  i 
marks  were  to  be  valid 
niitteo    was    confronted 
marked  hi  a  similar  way  w 
man  would  have  gotten 
man's  vote,  so  to  speak,  an 
.stanc-es  those  ballots  ;ne 
Wliy  not?  Because  tlie 
tic  oa  it.  A  majority  of  t 
denied  the  vote  to  Mr.  Wy: 
are  not  even  here.  But 
you  would  have  had  a  tie 
ballot  \^here  the  same  situa 
and  it  would  have  been  a 
Wyman. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  at 
V  ere  more  votes  denied  to 
a  .similar  character  than 
which  ha.s  not  yet  been 
Diirkin.  It  is  only  a  tie  vote 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  \vi.s 
Senator  this  question  abou 
ber  88  in  relationsliip  to  thi; 
been  suggested  by  tliose  wl 
vote  a  vote,  that  tlie  voter 
slash  mark  he  put  down, 
diagonal  marks,  and  that  i 
celed  out  those  votes  by 
straight  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  bal 
put  an  X  in  Louis  WymanJ; 
then  he  put  a  slash  mark 
the  American  Party  _ 
Senate,  Mr.  Chimento.  'i 
members  of  the  Rules 
voted  that  that  was  a 
that  a  slash  mark  was  not 
Chimento.  This  is 
position  tliat  these  slash 
votes  until  they  were 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mi' 

distinguished  Senator  yield 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would 
leagues  on  this  side  of  th( 
consider  the  unanimous - 
of  the  distinguished 
vada.  I  understand  exactly 
been  treated  on  clear-cut 
several  days.  But  the  fact  is 

afford  some  chance  for 

think  that  is  all  on  the  plus 

I  do  not  think  we  really 
argument  that  this  is  comin 
for  the  simple  reason  that 
though  the  majority  cannot 
have  been  going  out  of 
amendments  where  we 
sues,  even  though  that  haa 
by  the  majority.  The  fact  Is 
raisinc  issues  as 
tion  1. 

The  reason  why  we  are 
from  the  majority  is 
position  we  have  not  been 
so  they  cannot  come  back 
make  that  parallel.  But. 
gone  out  of  order  in  the 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  

distinguished  Senator  yield 
vation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  if  I 
ishbere. 

As  I  have  Indicated.  I 
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side. 

can  use  the 

out  of  order 
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Senator 
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why  it  is  we  are  so  sensitive  dn 
to  a  "clear-cut  Issue"  becatu  e 
presented  clear-cut  issues  an( 
pretty  much  gone  down  the 
U.s. 

T)ie  fact  is  tliat  there  are 
oil  this  lloor  who  are  hones, 
dc  a  conscientious  job,  a  fair  ^ 
gaidle.ss  of  what  the  orderi 
hifther-upti,  I  am  inclined  to   — 
i  >  a  far  greater  uidependeijce 
iliau  would  seem  to  be  the 
i'Ulace.  I  speak  strictly  as 
from  Connecticut. 

I  see  no  harm  at  all  in  ,„ 
b  jxcs  here,  having  this  matt(  r 
and,  quite  frankly,  voted  or 
lure,  and  I  would  just  hope  . 
Ic's  ot  what  the  history  has 
tliis  point.,  if  there  is  an 
rearnnableneis    and    the 
minds  getting  together,  it  woi<d 
from  this  .side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
S?x  itor  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  certainly 

Uv.  CURTIS.  Having  been 
V  ho  objected,  I  would  Uke  tf 
statement. 

My  reason  for  objecting  is 
ihe  first  place,  I  have  been  . 
deal  of  the  time.  I  have  nevei 
issues  debated  in  this  matter, 
been  no  court  cases  cited  of  1 
might  have  decided  a  similar 
lot.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
one  to  arise  and  say  they  1_. 
all  the  cases  and  there  is  nc  ^ 
either  way.  It  is  an  amendmejit 
been  called  up  this  evening 
been,  I  am  Informed,  and  I 
has  been  none  while  I  have  _ 
real  debate  on  reasons  why 
should  be  counted  one  way  or 

Now,  that  Is  reason  No.  1. 
ought  to  debate  these  things 
by  unanimous  consent  star 
cloture. 

The  second  reason  is  this.  If  we  refer 
to  the  resolution,  page  2,  lines  15  through 
18,  the  Rules  Committee  askep  us  to  de- 
cide this  question: 

I3  it  the  sense  of  the  Senatd  that,  with 
respect  to  all  ballots  on  which  th  >  oommittet 
vote  is  tied,  the  ruling  oX  the  tag  test  author- 
ity of  the  State  of  New  Hampsh^e  shall  re- 
main la  effect? 

Now,  if  New  Hampshire  tdok  certain 
action  and  there  was  not  a  i  lajority  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  o^rruled  It, 
would  not  that  stand? 

If  we  have  a  tie  on  this  floo  •,  it  counts 
as  no  vote.  If  there  Is  a  motloi  i  to  recon- 
sider and  there  Is  a  tie.  It  is  a  no  vote. 
If  someone  offers  an  amendnjent  and  it 
is  a  tie,  it  is  no  vote. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  history 
these  items  that  occurred  In 
Committee,  but  they  have 
make  such  a  determination  . 
tennination  is  very  material 
they  have  just  brought  up  in  t|ie 
minutes,  very  material. 

If  we  decide  this  first,  theli  we  have 
confused  the  issue  in  referet  ce  to  this 
question  that  the  Rules  Committee  asked 
us  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  McCLUBE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yidd? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  have  tie  floor. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
(0  me  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  might,  I  would  like 
to  stale  it  the  other  way,  that  if  we  vote 
on  that  proposition  first,  as  we  should, 
because  it  is  in  section  1  and  comes  ahead 
of  section  2  which  enumerates  the  bal- 
lots, and  if  the  Senate  should  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  tiie  Senate  with  respect  to  tie. 
ballots  the  ruling  of  the  highest  author- 
ity  of  New  Hampshire  shall  stand,  th»n 
we  will  not  have  to  look  at  any  of  the 
ballots  in  .section  2  because  the  ruling 
of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  that  particular  ballot  Mr. 
Cranston  has  offered  the  amendment 
about,  we  would  not  have  to  pass  upon  it. 

So  we  are  taking  an  action  here  that 
v,e  might  not  have  to  take. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  is  exactly  the  argimient 
that  I  u.sed  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Peimsylvania  that  was  defeated 
just  a  little  while  ago  because  the  argu- 
ment there  on  that  was  that  until  we 
act  on  the  "skip"  ballots,  we  did  not 
know  what  we  were  trying  to  go  back 
to  reti-ieve,  and  it  might  become  moot. 
We  might  say  that  every  one  of  those 
"skip"  ballots  should  be  Wyman  votcs. 
and  if  we  do,  then  the  question  is  moot. 

Tliat  is  the  same  argument  I  made.  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  have  made  it  to 
himself  a  few  minutes  ago  and  he  might 
have  voted  with  me  on  that  particular 
issue. 

I  may  say  also,  before  I  lose  track  of 
this  and  forget  about  it,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  also  related  to  ballot 
No.  112.  which  he  says  we  took  away 
from  Mr.  Wyman  in  a  similar  situation. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  record  on  bal- 
lot No.  112,  and  this  is  under  No.  112: 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  ballot 
on  which  the  voter  apparently  made  a  mis- 
take. He  voted  by  checkmarks — he  has  eight 
valid  checkmarks. 

And  in  the  Bepubllcan  column  there  were 
checkmarks.  He  has  drawn  a  line  through 
all  the  checkmarks  and  written  the  word 
"void"  above  them. 

There  was  once  a  checkmark  Ui  Mr.  Wy- 
man's square.  There  are  two  lines  through 
that  square.  There  Is  no  vote  for  Mr.  Durkin 
or  Mr.  Chimento.  but  I  think  the  intent  of 
this  voter  is  clear.  He  intended  to  void  all 
the  votes  he  had  made  In  the  Republican 
column.  Including  Mr.  Wyman's,  and  I  think 
It  should  be  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Loan.  Gentlemen,  this  Is.  I  thtak, 
a  very  difficult  ballot.  And  Mr.  Blair  I  think 
Is  characterising  this  ballot  tn  one  fashion. 
which  la  probably  inaccurate.  It  la  for  you 
gentlemen  to  decide. 

But  he  has  suggested  to  you  that  the 
voter  wrote  a  line  down  this  column  and 
wrote  the  word  "void".  If  yon  wUl  examine 
this  ballot  very  carefully,  you  will  note  that 
there  are  double  votes.  Tberc  la  a  double 
vote  in  the  Governor'a  race,  there^  a  doable 
vote  in  the  representative  for  the  general 
court  race,  and  there  is  a  doable  vote  In  the 
register  of  probate  race. 

The  voter  had  double  voted  In  some  races. 
There  is  no  double  vote  In  the  TJJ3.  Senate 
race  and  there  Is  no  double  vorte  In  a  lot  of 
otbw  races. 

W«  unXortunately  have  a  kit  of  very  unin- 
formed voting  officials  in  New  HamptfUre 
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Now,  this  is  Mr.  Van  Loan  speaking, 
not  me: 

and  they  do  silly  and  unfair  things  to  peo- 
ple's baUots. 

And  I  suggest  that  an  election  offlctal 
V  rate  tlxat  down  there  and  wrote  "void"  be- 
Ci.use  he  was  referring  to  double  votes. 

The  Chakman.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Now.  I  Will  bet  we  cannot  guess  what 
the  vote  was  on  that  particular  ballot 
that  supposedly  we  took  away  from  Mr. 
'.Vyniun.  I  will  read  it: 

I  I'he  committee  vote  was  itranlmous  for 

'  iio  V  .;'.f.") 

Nov..  that  i.:,  ballot  No.  112  we  took 
I'way  from  Mr.  Wyman.  The  committee 
vote  was  unanimous  for  no-vote. 

I^Ir.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
.vield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  What  we  are  ar- 
guuig  is  that  here  we  had  the  slash 
marks  and  the  line  coming  through  the 
Republican  column,  and  we  all  agree, 
and  that  is  why  It  Is  not  among  the  ties, 
that  it  was  a  no -vote. 

Now,  up  here  on  the  boai-d  we  have  No. 
120,  which  to  that  extent,  putting  aside 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  double  vote, 
but  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Senate  was  con- 
cerned and  most  of  the  places  were  the 
same,  or  slash  marks  on  120,  the  same 
old  line  running  down,  and  now  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  from  California 
is  that  we  should  count  that  for  Mr. 
Diu'kin. 

The  committee  unanimously  refused  to 
count  a  similar  ballot  for  Mr.  Wyman, 
and  that  is  why  I  say  it  is  inconsistent. 

I  may  not  have  stated  it  very  clearly, 
and  as  I  look  back  on  it  I  do  not  tlihik 
I  did.  but  that  is  wliy  It  Is  inconsistent. 

Here,  we  all  joined  in  knocking  out 
ballot  No.  112  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  liave  a 
copy? 

Ml'.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  and  I  will 
send  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  other  ballot  referred  to  biy  ^e  dis- 
tinguished chairman  from  Penns^vania 
was  123,  so  I  would  like  to  read  about 
ballot  No.  123: 

Mr.  Browv.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Mr.  Wyman 
I  will  stipulate  that  thla  should  be  counted 
a  good  vote  for  Mr.  Durkin,  although  there 
is  an  equally  good  X  In  Mr.  wyman's  box. 
which  haa  been  blacked  out,  to  my  Judgment. 

The  CHASxAir.  No.  123  la  sttpitfatod  for 
Mr.  Durkin.  Dr.  Riddlck  Is  autborlBed  to  cast 
a  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Durkin. 

Now,  those  are  the  two  votes  that  the 
Senator  said  we  took  away  from  Mr. 
Wyman. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  did  not  say 
ballot  No.  123. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  wrote  It  down 
very  carefully.  112  and  123. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  112  and  343. 

I  will  show  the  Senator  what  I  wa£ 
reading  from.  343. 

Mr.  CAM^FON.  WeU.  123  was  T»hat  I 
WTote  down. 

Mr.  HUOHSCXJTr.  Yes. 

The  PRESZDINO  OWflCKR.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate?  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  recognized. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
still  trying  to  look  at  ballot  343.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  ballot  343  is  any- 
where close  to  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  may  say  again  on  343,  and  I  have  my 
place  now.  on  343  ttie  vote  was  unani- 
mous, a  unanimous  cammittee  vote,  as  a 
no-vote  ill  that  particular  case.  So  there 
was  no  question  about  taking  any  ballot 
away  from  anybody.  It  was  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee  on  343. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  point  out  that  is  my  point.  On 
this  ballot  we  are  arguing  that  when 
these  situatioiis  hapijened  in  the  Demo- 
cratic column,  we  are  being  asked  to 
count  that  vote  as  a  \ote  for  Diukin.  I 
r.m  citing  tv,o  situations  that  appeared 
in  the  Republican  column  where  ths 
committee  unanimously,  on  both  sides, 
agreed  that  it  could  not  be  counted  fcr 
V/yman. 

We  are  saying  that  on  these  two  bal- 
lots they  would  not  let  them  go  to 
Wyman,  and  we  agreed,  yet  where  there 
is  a  similar  ballot  tliey  are  trying  to 
argue  that  should  go  to  Durkin  and  we 
are  saying  they  are  inconsistent.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
can  we  determine  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  another  rollcall  vote  tonight? 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
rollcall  votes  occur 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  had  an  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  minority — not  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  as 
he  was  willing  to  agree — an  objection  to 
having  the  vote  1  hour  after  the  cloture 
tomorrow  and  bringine  in  the  ballots  in 
the  meantime.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to 
any  reasonable  time  limit  on  It. 

I  am  willing  to  bring  the  ballots  in  and 
let  everybody  look  at  the  ballots  before 
they  make  up  their  mind. 

I  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  said,  he  Is  convinced  now  that — 
wen,  the  photocopy  of  the  ballot  is  on 
the  board.  Uaybe  we  can  vote  without 
bringing  the  ballot  in.  if  that  was  tlie  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  minority.  I  am 
not  certain. 

VMAKUCOrs-COKSSIIT   REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  Senators  win  know  what  the 
ouOook  is  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  vote  oc- 
cur on  the  pending  qtiestion  at  6  p.m. 
today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  being  the  case,  there  will  be 
no  further  roIlcaU  votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  distingvdshed 
chaiiman  yield  f urtber? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  send  adotare  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRCBIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  clo- 
ture moWon  havtng  been  presented  tmder 
rule  XKfi.  the  Chair,  wlthont  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fullows: 

CLortmi  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prorlalons  of  BiU*  virrf  <rf 
tlie  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  herabv 
niove  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
S.  Res.  168,  relating  to  the  determlnaUon  of 
thtt  contested  election  for  a  seat  In  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 
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Alike  Mansfield 
Robert  C.  Byrd 
Alan  Cranston 
Jennings  Randolph 


Dale  Bumpers 
Ernest  P.  Rollings 
Philip  A.  Hart 
Edmund  S.  Muskle 


tte 

(St 


Richard  "Dick"  Stone  James  Abourezk 
Clalrborne  Pell  George  S.  McGoveni 

Wendell  H.  Pord  John  O.  Pastore 

Birch  Bayh  Daniel  K.  Inoiivc 

Pri\nlj  Church 
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DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. Mr.  President 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  It 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  Is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  .  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  (Mr.  ClANSTON). 

Is  there  a  sufBcient  second? 

M^r.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will 
those  Senators  wishing  to  second  the 
rollcall  vote  re<iue8t  raise  their  hands? 

There  is  a  suflldent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preeldent.  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Loidse 
M.  McPherson.  of  the  staff  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  remainder  of  de- 
bate on  the  New  Hampshire  contest? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 


]Vr. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent ., 
a  time  limit  on  that  biU  of  , 
to  be  equally  divided  between 
•ORE  and  Mr.  Tower,  with 
standing  that  if  there  is  a  .- 
on  final  passage  that  roUcal 
occur   tomorrow  immediately 
the  vote  on  cloture.  I  reserve 
to  object  momentarilv. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving 
object— Mr.  President.  I  sug 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Wil 
tor  withhold  that  momentari 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  withhold. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.    Will    th4 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
(Subsequently  the  followin 
ings occurred: ) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  is  the 
quest? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   ., 
was  that  there  be  a  30-minute 
Itation  on  the  housing  bill  eqi 
between  Mr.  Proxmire  and 
and  if  there  is  a  rollcall  \oU 
passage,  that  rollcall  vote  c 
row,  immediately  following 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion. 

I  would  have  to  also  incluc  e 
request  that  there  be  a  time 
on  any  amendment  of  20  mini 
equally  divided  in  accordance 
usual  form,  and  that  the 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^ 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinde  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD. 
President.  I  renew  my  request 
spect  to  HJl.  5398. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  Without  objection 
ordered. 
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TIME-UMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
HJt.  5398 

.5?fL'*5SP^f  •  ®^^^-  ***■•  President, 
will  the  cUstlncuished  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous-eonsent  request? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yieid. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  has  been  cleared  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnun  Wisconsin  (&& 
F^onau)  and  I  understand  with  the 
disUngtilshed  Senator  from  T^xas  (M^ 
Towta) ,  that  there  be  a  30-minttte  time 
limitaUon  on  a  bin  which  Is  at  the  de^ 
which  deals  wltb  the  subject  of  battiSg. 
wWchhas  been  prepaied  subsequent  to 
the  Presldeofk  veto  of  the  houslns 
measure.  ^^ 


ROUTINE  MORNING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  . 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
now  be  a  brief  period  for  routiuc 
mg  bustaess  so  that  statemer  ts 
resolutions,  and  so  forth  may 
duced  by  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
Senator  from  Nevada   yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  MESSAGE 
HOUSE  ON  H.R.  8030  TO 
AT  THE  DESK 


b:; 


TEMPORARl  jY 


Mi 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
dent  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
message  from  the  House  of 
tives  on  H.R.  8030  be  held  at 
temporarily,  pending  further 


June  25 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.' 


1975 

Without 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

Me.ssages  from   the  Presidenj 
United  States  were  communlcati  d 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 

As  in  executive  session,  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  £ 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
Senator  President  of  the  United  States 
ting  sundry  nominations  which 
ferred  to  the  appropriate  com 

(The  nomination.^  received 
printed  at  the  end  of  the 
ceedings.  > 
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At    10:05   a.m.,   a  message 
House  of  Representatives  d 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
nounced  that  the  House  has 
following  bills  m  which  it 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.B.  7709.  An  act  to  continue  for  i 
rary  period  the  existing  suspension 
Oil  certain  Istle; 

H  R.  7710.  Ail  act  to  amend  n 
SuliPvUUes  of  the  United  States  to 
dntj  nee  treatment  to  watches  an 
niovemeiits  manufactured  In  any 
pn.sse.ssioii  of  the  United  States  if 
iiiuten.als  do  not  exceed  70  perceni 
total  value  of  such  watches  and  mo 

H,R.  7715.  An  act  to  extend  imtll  v 
of  Juue  30.  1978,  the  period  durin  r 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  materiaU 
Imported  free  of  duty;  ~ 

H.R.  7727.  An  act  to  extend  for  j 
tional  temporary  period  the  existing 
sion  of  duties  on  certain  classlfica 
yarns  of  silk;  and  ^ 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  Increase  the  u 
debt  limitation  untu  November  15, 

ENROLLED     BILI,     SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled 
6387)  to  extend  the  Federal  I 
Fungicide,     and    Rodenticide 
amended,  for  3  months. 

The    enrolled   bill    was   ; 
signed  by  the  President  pro  temAre 
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At    1:12  p.m.,   a  message 
House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the 
disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
ate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  6900)  to  ] 
additional  13  weeks  of  benefits 
emergency  unemployment 

program  and  Uie  special  u .^, 

assistance  program,  to  extend  the  , 
unemployment  assistance  progran 
year,  and  for  other  purposes;  ai 
the  conference  requested  by  the 
on   the  disagreeing  votes  of 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  AC*. 
Mr.  BmiKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
SON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Corkaw,  Mrs 
Mr.  ScHNEEBELi,  and  Mr.  Steiger  k 
consin  were  appointed  managers 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  1 
The  message  also  announced  , 
House  has  passed  the  following  . 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
Senate: 
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H.B-  7706.  All  act  to  suspend  tlie  duty  on 
natural  graphite  until  the  dose  of  June  30, 

1978; 

HJl.  7716.  An  act  to  amend  the  TariS 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  untU  tha 
close  of  June  30.  1978; 

H.B.  7728.  An  act  to  suspend  untU  the 
close  cf  October  31,  1975,  the  duty  on  cata- 
lysts of  platinum  and  carbon  tised  in  pro- 
Uviciug  caprolactam; 

HJi.  7731.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
cpjen-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repalis 
(11-  alteratiou.<;  ou  or  before  June  30.   1975; 

HJI.  8070.  An  act  making  appropriations 
f::r  the  Dcparuneut  of  Housing  and  Urttau 
Development,  and  for  sui;di'y  iudepcndeiit 
e>:ecutlve  agencies,  boards,  bureaus,  comails- 
sioiis,  corporations,  aud  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the  period 
ending  September  30, 1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJt.  8122.  A:i  act  iuakiug  appropriations 
for  public  \\ot'.'.>^  for  water  auu  power  devel- 
opment and  energy  research,  inoluciing  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  tlie  Burcati  of 
Reclpmaxioii,  power  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  programs,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Nuclear  Regi.ilatcry  Conunis- 
slon,  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  related  independent 
ageucieo  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  and  tlie  period  ending 
Scpteiiibrr  30,  1976.  ?nd  for  other  purpo.-i«. 

At  3:13  p.m..  a  message  from  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  dehvered  by 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  bill  iH.R. 
4485)  to  provide  for  greater  homeown- 
ership  opportunities  for  middle-mconie 
families  and  to  encourage  more  efficient 
use  of  land  and  energy  resouixes,  re- 
tm-ned  by  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  on  reconsid- 
etation  by  the  House  and  two-thh-ds  of 
the  Members  tliereof  not  having  voted  to 
pass  same,  failed  of  passage. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment, and  without  recommendation: 

H.R.  3922.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  establlBh  certain  social 
services  programs  for  older  Americans  and 
to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  such  act,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-254). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  extend  Uie  authoriza- 
tions of  apprc^rlatlons  contained  in  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
255) . 


FIRST  REPORT  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
MONETARY  POLICY  ^EPT.  NO.  94- 

256) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Bankmg,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
submitted  a  .special  report  entitled  "Fhst 
Report  on  the  Conduct  of  Monetary 
Policy,"  pursuant  to  House  Conciurrent 
Resolution  133,  94th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Michael  M.  Uhlmann,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
v.ith  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  tli8  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
aud  testify  before  anj'  duly  constituted 
conunittee  o;  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tile  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  7703.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
pM-ary  period  the  exi.stlng  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  istle; 

HJl.  7710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty  free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
juovcments  manufactured  In  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  SUtes  if  fcH-elgn 
materials  do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
total  value  cf  .such  watches  and  move- 
iiieuls; 

H.a.  V715.  All  act  i.)  extend  until  the  close 
of  Jiii-.c  30.  1978,  the  period  durhig  which 
certain  dyeing  and  tani-.lng  materials  may  be 
imnort  d:I  fi-ee  of  duty; 

H.B.  7727.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
.varii.?  of  .silk; 

H.R.  7706.  A;i  ■.<rt.  lo  su.speiid  the  duty  on 
natural  graphite  until  the  cloee  of  June 
30.  1978; 

HJl.  7710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  cf  the  United  SUtes  to  suspend 
the  duty  ou  certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the 
close  of  Juno  30, 1C78; 

H.R.  7728.  An  act  to  su.spand  untU  the 
close  of  October  31,  1975,  the  duty  on  cata- 
Ij-sts  of  platmura  and  curbon  n.sed  in  produc- 
ing caprolactam;  and 

HJt.  7731.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty 
ou  open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  re- 
pairs or  alterations  on  or  before  June  30, 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  8070.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  simdry  independent 
executive  ai?encles,  boards,  bureaus,  cmnmto- 
sions.  corporations,  and  ofllce  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  th«  period 
ending  Septt  mber  30, 1976,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  and 

H.B.  8122.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  «'orfcs  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment and  energy  research,  IncliMttng  the 
Corps  ot  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  tbe  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  IH>wer 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Adminla- 
tration,  and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  commlSBians  for  the  Qacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  tbe  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consait»  the  eeoond 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  MAKSFIELD : 
S.  aoos.  A  biU  to  amend  the  provisions  sf 
title  18,  Umted  States  Code,  rclatiiig  to  the 
release  of  an  individual  charged  with  au 
offense  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm,  and  for 
other  purpoaes.  Referred  to  the  Committea 
on  tbe  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  THXmMOND: 
S.  2006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Ec  - 
eitue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  liiembers 
of  reacrre  components  of  the  armed  forces 
wlK)  are  not  Eerving  on  active  duty  or  as 
National  Guard  technicians  may  establish 
individual  retirement  accounts.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2007.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Bev- 
euue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
V.  agei  paid  in  new  jobs.  Etelerred  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2008.  A  bill  to  protect  the  consUtuUonal 
rlfihts  and  privacy  of  Individuals  upon  whom 
crimlnBl  Justi-^  Information  has  been  col- 
lected and  to  control  the  collection  and  dis- 
semln.itlon  of  criminal  Justice  information, 
and  for  other  purpo'ses.  Preferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jtidiclary. 

By  Mr.  EASTUWD   (for  himscU  aud 
Mr.  Stiinmis)  : 
S.  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  (53  Stat.  1275),  as  amended.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlaulture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) ; 
S.  aoio.  A  bill  providing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  law  enforcement  aiid  the  determina- 
tion of  civU  aud  crimln&l  jurisdiction  aud 
law  in  Indian  cottntry,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  aurl 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  (by  request) : 
S.  2011.  A  UU  to  extend  approprlaUous 
autbortzartlons  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems,  aud  for  other  purpax^  Referred 
to  the  Committee  ou  Labor  aud  Public 
Welfare. 

S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  National  Research 
Servic*  Award  Act  of  1974  to  strengthen  and 
itnproye  tbe  program  of  National  Research 
Scrriee  Awards,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2013.  A  bill  to  anthorlze  the  Secretarr 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  in- 
vestigation of  »  potential  resource  develop- 
ment. Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tnsiihir  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 

PHttip  A.  Haex.  Mr.  WuojASis.  Mi-. 

Packwooo.   Mr.   JAVITS.  Mr.   I^one, 

Mr.  HtTMPHFET,  and  Mr.  Kannarr) : 

8.  2014.   A   bin   entitled   -The  ESnergencv 

Mcrtgage  Belief  Act  of  1975."  Refcmd  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Ut.  EAOLETON  (for  himstif.  Mr. 

AaovREZic.  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Baooiu:. 

Mr.  Caknoit.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Clakk, 

Mr.  Cranstojt.  Mr.  Ctrivm,  Mr.  Dou:, 

Ifir.  Castlaitd.  Mr.  TAmrm,  Mr.  Has- 

■HX,  Mr.  BaxTma.  Mr.  BanuwAT, 

Ilk-.    BuurBBMT,   Mr.    Ihootx.    Mr. 

Jjtvxis.  Mr.  Jomraioir,  Mr.  Kxmnor, 

Ur.lMAmT.  Mr.  MclMrnx.  Mr.  Mkt- 

CALV,  Mr.  MoMDALS,  Mr.  Moaa.  Mr. 

PacKwooD.  Mr.  Pastobe.  Mr.  Piix, 

Mr.  RANDOifR,  Mr.  Scrwedczb.  Mr. 

Rdcr  Scott.  Mr.  Spaxxhai*.  Mr.  8t- 

MUiuTow.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Thukmowd. 

itr.  Tow  IB,  Mr.  TOKKXT.  Mr.  Wn.- 

uuo.  and  Mr.  Tonwa) : 

8.  MIS.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  M.  United 

States  CMe,  to  assure  tbat  certain  pubUca- 

tUuM  of  InsUtutiona  of  higher  education  con- 

ttnna  to  qtiallfy  as  second-class  man.  Be- 

fencd  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

CMlSerTtae. 

By  Mir.  BOTH: 
a.  aOlC  A  blU  entitled  "Eawrgency  Mort- 
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gage    Relief    Payments."    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Rousing  and  Urban 

Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BirxS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  2005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  releetse  of  an  lndi\1dual  charged 
with  an  offense  involving  the  use  of  a 
firearm,  and  for  other  puiix^es.  Refeixed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  on  the 
introduction  of  the  above  bill  are  printed 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr,  THURMOND: 

S.  2006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
members  of  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  not  serving  on 
active  duty  or  as  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians may  establish  individual  retire- 
ment accounts.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  Introduced  a  new  concept  Into 
the  pension  area— the  individual  retire- 
ment account — IRA.  This  concept  is  con- 
tained in  section  408  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  Section  408  provides 
that  eligible  individuals  may  establish  an 
IRA  and  place  up  to  15  percent  of  their 
earned  Income,  but  not  in  excess  of  $1,500 
each  year,  into  these  special  designated 
accounts,  and  take  their  contribution  as 
a  deduction  for  tax  purposes. 

In  general,  section  219  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  that  tax  deducti- 
ble contributions  to  IRA's  are  not  allowed 
to  individuals  who  are  active  participants 
in  a  plan  established  or  maintained  by 
the  U.8.  Government  or  a  State,  or  who 
are  active  participants  in  a  qualified  plan 
established  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
members  of  the  reserve  components  of 
our  Armed  Forces  accrue  retirement 
points  by  virtue  of  their  membership  and 
participation  in  our  Reserve  forces. 
Should  these  individuals  idtlmately  satis- 
fy all  the  necessary  requirements,  they' 
may  eventually  qualify  for  benefits  un- 
der the  Reserve  Retirement  Act  and  any 
anilicable  State  retirement  program. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
taking  the  position  that  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  personnel  are  not  eligible  to 
establish  Individual  retirement  accoimts. 

The  Service  asserts  that  participation 
in  the  Reserve  retimnent  idan  alone  con- 
stitutes active  participation  In  a  Govern- 
ment plan  sufficient  to  deny  the  favorable 
tax  benefits  accorded  by  the  IRA.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  p<^ts  to  the 
legislative  history  of  ERISA— report  of 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  Representatives,  on  HJl.  12855.  Report 
No,  93-807  at  page  129 — as  Indicating 
that  an  individual  is  an  active  participant 
in  a  plan  if  he  is  accruing  benefits, 
whether  or  not  such  benefits  are  for- 
feitable. Short  of  a  specific  exemption  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  components,  the 
ntS  aiHmrently  win  not  make  a  reason- 
able and  Justified  interpretation  by  al- 
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lowing  oixr  citizen  soldiers  to  tse  IRA's. 
I  cannot  believe  the  Congresi  ever  in- 
tended this  inequitable  result—  it  appears 
that  what  the  bureaucrats  wll  not  ac- 
complish administratively,  wf  must  do 
legislatively.  This  area  is  in  ui  gent  need 
of  clarification. 

The  blatant  discrimiuatioi  existing 
against  our  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  can  be  illustrated  ly  the  ex- 
ample of  two  employees,  one  i  member 
of  a  Reser\'e  component  and  o  le  who  is 
not.  If  the  employer  of  these  two  em- 
ployees does  not  have  a  pensia  i  plan,  or 
has  one  but  these  individurls  ( hoo.^e  not 
to  participate,  the  reservist  (  annot  set 
up  an  IRA,  but  the  nomeseivif,  can.  This 
prohibition  exists  even  though  t  le  reserv- 
ist's participation  In  th'  Resei  ve  retire- 
ment program  is  incidental  in  ;  elation  to 
his  full-time  employment  i  ind  even 
though  the  Reserve  retireme  it  system 
offers  no  tested  interest  unti  the  par- 
ticipant has  20  years  of  servi  e  and  no 
realization  of  benefits  until  1  le  attains 
age  60.  Furthermore,  the  amo  mt  of  re 
tired  pay  may  be  very  limited  ind  many 
members  may  not  be  interest  jd  in  Re 
serve  retirement.  The  accrual  of  retire- 
ment points  as  a  result  of  the  reservist's 
participation  in  a  Reserve  c  amponent 
should  not  prejudice  him.  Does  this  Con- 
gress want  to  discourage  mem  jership  in 
the  Reserve  components  of  o  ir  Armed 
Forces  just  at  the  time  when  w  ;  are  rely- 
ing more  and  more  on  the  Rei  erves  and 
at  a  time  when  they  are  alrea  ly  experi- 
encing recruiting  problems?  I  v  ould  hope 
not. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  it  ... 
to  mention  a  major  problem 
Employee  Retirement  Income 
Act  of  1974  that  may  well  rela 
to  the  discriminatory  treatm^^t 
Reserves  that  I  have  pointed 
It  is  feared  the  growing  __ 
tirement  plan  terminations  ._ 
currhig  across  our  Nation  ar  i 
of  the  expense  and  bureaucrat  c 
of  complying  with  the  extensile 
ing    and     disclosure 
ERISA.  This  is  a  serious  prolllem 
ERISA  appears,  in  this  instaijce 
tually  be  working  to  the 
those  it  was  intended  to  helpj-the 
ployees.  It  is  my  hope  that 
exempting  small  business  fron 
the  provisions  of  ERISA  will 

ably  acted  upon  by  this „, 

near  future.  Meanwhile,  these 
mlnations  will  result  in  additiokial 
tions    where    a    reservist    or 
Guardsman  will  want  to  establish 
for  several  reasons,  including 
of   distributions   from   the 
plan  to  take  adavntagp  of  thi 
rollover  provisions  of  ETEUSA. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
which  would  amend  section 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibition    that    presently 
members   of   our   Reserve 
from  receiving  the  tax  benefits 
dividual  retirement  account.  I 
colleagues  to  give  prompt  and 
consideration  to  this  legislatit>n 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 
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S.  2006 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  i 
America   in  Congress  assembled 
tion  219(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
1954     (relating    to    deflnltlon.s    and 
rules   tor   retiiexnent,  sa\ings   deduction 
amended  by  adding  pt  lue  end  the  reof 
f  Gllcwiny : 

"(3)  PArtTICIPANTS  IN  C'.OVERNME 
Fl>R    KFSE.i?Vr    CO.MPONrNT    MEMBERS 

l.tT  of  a  reserve  component   of 
forces  (as  defined  in  section  261(a) 
10)    i.s  net  considered  to  be  an  ac1|ve 
tlctpant   in   a  plan   described   in 
(b)(2)(A)  (iv)  solely  because  he  Is 
ber  of  a  reserve  component  unless — 

"(A)  he  Is  serving  on  active  diit 
than  for  training) ,  or 

"(B)   he  is  employed  as  a  National 
technician  under  section  709  of  tit 

Si:c.  2.  The  amendment  made  by 
applies  to  taxable  years  beginnl 
KecenibPr  21,  1974. 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2007.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  proviqe 
credit    for    wages    paid    in 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  THURMOND.   Mr. 
March  10  of  this  year,  the  . 
the  National  Small  Business 
tion  testified  before  the  Finan$ 
mittee  in  the  course  of  its 
tion  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
President   Stewart   made   an 
proposal  in  his  statement, 
plan  which  could  put  up  to  a 
people  to  productive  work  in 
and  not  on  government  payrolls 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
ment  that  plan. 

The    job    creation    tax    

would  allow  businesses  to  tak( 
credit  of  50  percent  of  the  cost 
two  new  employees,  in  newly 
jobs,  with  a  maximum  credit  of 

One  of  the  most  attractive 

this  plan  is  that  it  will  not  cosi 
unless  a  job  is  actually  created 
not  have  to  guess  at  this  planp 
tivene-ss.  If  it  does  not  work,  it 
cost. 

This  is  a  better  idea  than 
down  government  payrolls.  It 
help  many  thousands  of  peop^ 
useful  jobs  in  business — jobs 

still  be  available  when  the 

support  them.  No  retraining  wil 
quired,  for  on-the-job  training 
ready  have  taken  place. 

The  investment  tax  credit  . 
reach  many  smaller  businesses, 
job  creation  plan  is  actually 
to  direct  help  not  only  to  joblesj 
but  also  to  small  businesses, 
finding  it  hard  to  finance  the 
moves  essential  to  economic  ... 

i  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
the  appropriate  committee 

I   also   ask   unanimous 
articles  from  the  Daily  News  of 
Fla.,  and  the  Herald  of  Biloxi- 
Miss.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  pr 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2007 


anl 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
part  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
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ter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  credits  allowed)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  46  as  4SA  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  44  the  loUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 
"Sec.  46.  New  Jobs. 

••(a)  Genebal  Rule. — ^Thcre  Is  allowed  as 
a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  in 
a  trade  or  business  as  wages  to  not  more 
than  2  new  employees  in  that  trade  or  bus- 
iness. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Dollar  amount. — ^Tbe  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  <a)  for  the  tax- 
able year  may  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(2)  Date  on  which  waces  are  paid  or 
mctmBED. — No  credit  is  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  as  wages  after  December  31. 
1976. 

"(3)  Number  of  employees. — No  amount 
shall  be  aUowed  to  a  taxpayer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  more  than  two 
employees. 

"(4)  Marries  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  of  the  limitation  applicable 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  $10,000  rather  than 
(20,000.  This  paragraph  does  not  apply  if  the 
spouse  of  the  taxpayer  claims  no  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(5)  Controlled  groups. — In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations  (as  defined 
in  section  1563(a)),  the  $20,000  amount 
specified  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  re- 
duced for  each  component  member  of  the 
group  by  apportioning  $20,000  among  the 
component  members  of  the  group  in  such 
maimer  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(6)  Subchapter  s  corporations. — ^In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  buslnes  corporation 
(as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  each  taxable  year  shall 
be  apportioned  pro  rata  among  the  persons 
who  are  shareholders  of  such  corporation  on 
the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  any  person  to  whom  any  amoitnt  has 
been  apportioned  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  bo  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  the 
wages  paid  for  which  the  credit  is  allowed. 

"(7)  Estates  and  trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(A)  amounts  allowable  as  a  credit  tor  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the 
basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each,  and 

"(B)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  amounts 
have  been  apportioned  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this 
section)  as  the  taxpayer  v/ith  respect  to  the 
wages  paid  for  which  the  credit  is  allowed. 

"(8)  Limitations  with  respect  to  certain 
OTHER  PERSONS. — In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies; 

"(B)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or 
a  real  estate  investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following);  and 

"(C)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
in  section  1381  (a) , 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  in  sec- 
tion 46(e)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(9)  Geographical  limitation. — No  item 
shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment outside  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Recapture  op  Credit  for  Certain 
Terminations  of  Employment. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
if   the   employment   of   any   employee   witb 


reelect  to  whom  amounts  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated  by 
the  taxpayer  at  any  time  during  the  first 
twelve  inonths  of  such  en^iloyment  (whether 
or  not  consecutive)  or  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  calendar  month  after  the  calendar 
month  in  which  such  employee  completes 
twelve  months  of  employment  with  the  tax- 
payer, the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  employment  is 
terminated  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
(determined  under  such  regulations)  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  aUowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  taxable  year  and  all 
prior  taxable  years  attributable  to  wages 
paid  to  that  employee. 

"(2)  Recapture  not  to  apply  in  certain 
cases. — 

"(A)  In  GiSNERAL. — Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  to— 

"(i)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  employ- 
ment of  the  taxpayer, 

"(U)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  who,  before  the  close  of  the  period 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  becomes  dis- 
abled to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment, unless  such.  disabUlty  is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  tax- 
payer falls  to  offer  reemployment  to  such 
individual,  or 

"(ill)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual,  if  it  is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termination  was  due  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  such  individual. 

"(B)  Change  in  Form  op  Business,  Etc. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and 
an  employee  shall  not  be  treated  as  termi- 
nated— • 

"(1)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section  381 
(a)  applies,  if  the  employee  continues  to  be 
employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation,  or 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business 
of  the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues 
to  be  emiloyed  in  such  trade  or  business 
and  the  taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  inter- 
est in  such  trade  or  business. 

"(3)  Special  rule. — Any  increase  in  tix 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  any  other 
credit  allowable  under  this  subpart. 

"(d)  DEFiNrnoNs. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  W.\CES. — The  term  'wages*  means  cash 
remuneration  (including  amounts  deducted 
and  withheld). 

"(2)  New  employee. — ^Tlie  term  'new  em- 
ployee" means  bji  individual  first  employed 
by  the  taxpayer  after  June  30,  1975,  whose 
employment  does  not  fill  a  vacancy  existing 
prior  to  July  1,  1975,  and  the  employment  of 
whom  does  not  displace  any  other  individual 
from  employment  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(e)  Application  With  Other  Section.s. — 
No  credit  Is  allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  amount  for  which  a  deduction  is 
claimed  inider  section  162  or  312,  or  for 
which  a  credit  is  claimed  under  section  40, 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Reguutions. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.". 

(b)(1)  Section  66(a)(2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  imposition  of  minimum  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  claiise  (vl),  by  striking  out  the  semi- 
colon and  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vil) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"and",  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (vil) 
the  following  new  clause : 

"(vili)  section  46  (relating  to  credit  for 
new  Jobs) ;  and" 

(2)  Section  56(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  tax  carryovers)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(P),   by  striking  out   "exceed"   at   the   end 


of  subparagrapb  (O)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
pckragraph  (O)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(H)  section  46  (relating  to  credit  for  new 
jobs),  exceed". 

(3)  Section  r>096(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  designation  of  Income  tax  payments 
to  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "44  and 
45". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  45.  New  Jobs. 
"Sec.  46A.  Overpayment  of  tax.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

[Prom   the   Biloxl-Gulfport    (Miss.)    Herald. 

March  23,  1975) 

Economic  Plan  May  be  Too  Sensible 

(By  Robert  McHugh) 

The  professors  of  economics  and  the  politi- 
cians in  Washington  are  applying  poultices  of 
every  description  to  the  wounds  in  the  na- 
tion's economy. 

Some  of  them  sound  like  the  western 
cowboys'  favorite  remedy  for  healing  gaping 
sores  left  by  the  horn  of  a  steer — five  cc's  of 
chewing  tobacco. 

It  is  indeed  a  gaudy  mixture  being  prepared 
on  Capitol  Hill.  We  are  looking  at  a  $5.9 
billion  public  Jobs  bUl,  a  billion  or  more 
for  health  insurance  for  the  unemployed,  and 
a  $2.5  billion  raUroad  rebuilding  plan,  along 
with  the  tax  cut  which  nobody  objects  to.  But 
will  all  of  this  help  or  Is  it  like  the  snake 
oil  the  oldtlme  medicine  men  used  to  con 
our  grandparents  with?  Only  time  will  tell. 

Meanwhile,  the  smaU  voice  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Assn.  has  been  raised.  What 
this  organization  is  proposing  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  self-seeking,  but  In  today's  world 
that  should  surprise  no  one. 

What  is  particularly  intriguing  about  the 
NSBA  suggestion  is  that  it  sounds  sensible 
and  Just  might  work. 

The  organization  has  asked  the  Senate  to 
consider  "Job  creation  credit,"  which  could 
lead  to  swift  hiring  of  up  to  two  new  em- 
ployees by  each  of  the  nation's  small  busl- 
nesses. 

The  plan  would  work  this  way:  Small  busi- 
nesses would  be  permitted  to  hire  one  or  two 
new  employees  and  take  a  tax  credit  of  up 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  added  help, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000. 

The  NSBA  had  some  other  thoughts  for 
the  Senators,  too,  but  the  Job  proposal 
sounded  best.  Other  suggestions  were  for  a 
cut  in  t«xes  on  those  several  million  firm.i 
which  earn  less  than  $25,000  per  year,  an 
increased  investment  credit  up  from  the  cvir- 
rent  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturers who  are  small  by  Small  Business 
Administration  standards,  and  incentive  tax 
writeoffs  for  small  businesses  Just  getting 
started  durhig  this  time  of  a  soft  national 
economy. 

AU  but  the  Jobs  part  of  the  package 
is  little  more  than  whistling  in  the  dark. 
Big  business  gets  the  breaks  in  Washing- 
ton. Witness  the  futile  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  oU-depletion  allowance. 

But  why  shouldn't  Congress  take  the  NSBA 
jobs  plan  seriously?  It  would  provide  useful 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector,  which  indeed  could 
and  probably  would  become  permanent  as 
the  economy  turns  upward  later  this  year. 

And  what  is  important  here  is  that  the 
Jobs  would  be  useful.  They  would  come  from 
private  firms  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
the  Gross  National  Product,  not  from  the 
federal  government  trying  to  create  Jobs  for 
the  sake  of  creating  Jobs.  And  the  tj-pe  of 
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Jobs  wblcb  the  governme&t  wlU  provide 
areu  t  likely  to  be  tbe  productive  type  wlilch 
boost  the  GNP. 

Ill  aUdltiou.  the  NSBA  proposal  would  be- 
coniB  a  I  raining  school  for  thousands.  Those 
CLuploycU  u'ould  be  learulag  useful  skills  in 
r.  ■iide  \>.rirty  of  occupations. 

iiaiblug  the  gklUs  of  the  employable  £o 
ILhI  they  c&j  go  on  to  better  Jobs,  Incieaslng 
rue  CKP  •.•M  tbc  ikuple  act  oX  creating  Jobs 
p.ro  'Aidcly  believed  to  bo  the  remedy  lor 
rfcjesaioii. 

The  UhBA  Job  pliin  would  do  all  three  of 
tlicsc  til  lugs,  prob^kbly  at  a  exnaller  price 
th.-<.ii  the  pla-s  bMng  rushed  •  through 
Con.jre:;-. 

But  don't  m;l:e  any  bets  that  the  plan 
will  get  oir  the  ground.  It  is  too  senrible  and 
It  comes  from  :m-ill  bu.sfness.  which  hajj  a 
smaller  voice  tha  ■  big  bu-siness  who-e  shouts 
are  usually  heord  loud  and  clear  in  the  h^IlB 
of  Concrcr;.';. 


(From  the  Palatka  (Pla.)  Dc.lly  News. 
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Dss-tanlT  From  Washincton  to  Grassroots 

Of;- EN  Far 

(Dy  Lora  Sinks  Britt) 

•nie  long'  diotauce  between  Washl:igioa 
and  the  gr.ss  roots  all  over  this  country  was 
never  belter  pointed  out  than  recent  com- 
ments by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  before  a  panel  of  newsmen. 

Comfortably  r.eatcd  in  an  atmospliere-con- 
trolled  room  and  talking  about  ui.employ- 
ment  and  the  economy  lu  general.  Mr.  Simon 
said  that  the  averige  inoome  for  people  of 
tbe  United  States  Is  $14,000  a  year  and  that 
President  Ford  would  surely  6ce  ajx>ut  tbe 
unemploympnt  problem.  Wasn't  he  already 
doing  so  with  the  many  miaipower  programs 
la  effect? 

Someone  ahould  tell  Mr.  Simon  that  while 
$14,000  may  be  the  average  American  In- 
oaae.  it  takes  six  fS.OOO  Incomes  and  ax^e 
$50,000  Income  to  come  up  with  that  average. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country.  Including 
most  of  the  Soutlv  fS.OOO  Incomes  are  far 
more  "average"  than  $14,000  Inoomes.  In  an 
area  like  Washington  wbere  Incoooes  lure  high. 
It  probably  is  hard  for  Mr.  Simon  to  realize 
tbat  many  families  never  see  even  $8,000 
a  year. 

Wasn't  Mr.  Ford  already  doing  something 
about  unemployme.it  with  tbe  many  man- 
power programs  in  effect?  asked  Mr.  Slmou 
rhetorlcaUy  when  quesUoced  by  tbe  panel. 

These  words  might  have  allayed  tbe  Wash- 
ington reporters  whoee  world  also  revolves 
around  tbe  nation's  capital;  however,  not 
those  who  are  In  direct  contact  at  the  grass- 
roots. 

In  Putnam  County,  for  exaniple,  during 
February,  860  I'nomnioyed  make  application 
for  unemployment  claims.  This  number  did 
not  Include  the  unemployed  who  did  not  file 
claims.  One  hundrecb  seventy-five  of  these 
««r«  new  claims.  At\be  same  time,  under 
CETA.  a  federal  program  created  especially 
for  tbe  unemployed,  7  positions  were  made 
available  and  filled.  At  this  rate,  tbe  govern- 
ment's prapram  will  hardly  be  a  drop  in  the 
proverbial  bucket. 

Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Simon  and  others  In 
Washington  mean  well  In  their  observations 
about  tbe  country's  economy,  bvrt  with 
statements  like  those  of  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary heard  on  tbe  panel  discussion.  It  Is 
hard  to  belleye  that  they  have  a  true  picture. 

The  country  must  look  to  other  ways  to 
resolve  the  recession,  because  creating  Jobs 
by  the  government  will  not  do  It  all,  nor  la  It 
giving  substaatlal  assistance,  If  CETA  figures 
are  a  gauge. 

One  way  to  generate  up  to  a  million  new 
Jobs  in  private  business  has  been  pnqMsed  by 
tbe  National  Small  Business  Association 
(N8B) .  Milton  D.  Stewart,  president  of  NSB. 
haa  asked  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
provide  a  "Job  creation  credit"  which  could 
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lead  to  the  swift  hiring  of  up  to 
ployes  in  thousands  oJ  small 

Under  the  NSB  plan,  after 
acted  legislation  which  would 
plan,  small  businesses  wpuld  be 
they  could  hire  one  or  two  new 
take  a  tax  credit  ol  up  to  50 
co3t  of  the  new  employes,  up  t' 
of  $20,000. 

Also    included    In    the    plin 
special  tnx  cut  for  ssvcml  mllli 
thr.t  earn  less  than  $25,000  a 
20  per  tent  Investment  credit  Ic 
clrcd     thousand     small     mnnuf, 
tl>oi%';3iids  Ol   rew  busir.eEses, 
de!;jjila  i.he  recession,  (jra*  t  a  v 
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Stewart    pnt    the    present    s 
wiien  he  .=;a'd  "As  the  Federal 
kept    slamm'ng    harder    and    lifirder 
worncut    brakes,    trying    to 
bi"iSi:ie7S  juggernaut,  as  tisup.l  it|did 
to  rotic:   t    a',   itj  .sn^'l   hT-'in 
was  hr.lf--,vr,y  through  the  winllsh 
nc>v  lime  ."t  Con:;rc!?s  to 
leglsl.^tlon  for  small   bus!nes-c 

•'3:  t^e  Lime  Aitx  collerlors 
small  baslness  rerility,"  he  said 
too  late  for  federal  coiinter-cy 

T9T:i  h  i"  tin"  By  the  time  t! 
meiit  figures  go  fro'n  tl^e  grass 
Ington  level  through  the  mou 
work  required  In  our  bureaucifiey 
long  since  ctttdated.  Meanwh 
February  unemployment  flgtin 
tioncl  level  could  be  far  hlghe 
even  be  lower. 

Sometimes,  it  can  be  a  long 
lorg  time — hct'W'een  Washing 
grass  roots. 
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By  Ixir.  TUNNEY: 

3.  2093.  A  bill  to  protect 
tional  right.s  and  privacy  o; 
upon  t^'hom  criminal  justice 
has  been  collected  and  to  cor  t 
lection  and  dissemination 
justice  information,  and  foi 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 

Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr. 
Congi'essman  Don  Edwards 
nia,  chairman  of  the  Hou|e 
Subcommittee   on   Civil 
tional   Ri5hts,   and   I   are 
Identical  bills  to  control 
and  dissemination  of  ciiminil 
formation  and  to  protect  thefpr 
the  constitutional  rights  of 
uals  upon  vi^hom  such  info|mation 
been  collected. 


an  1 


tie 


This  legislation  represent 
nation  of  4  years  of  intensii  e 
tion  by   both   subcommitte  ;s 
abuses  created  by  the  incres  singly 
mated  dissemination  of  criifiinal 
information.  The  present  bl 
promise  between  the  provijl 
two  bills  introduced  earlier 
both  the  House  and 
S.  1428  and  H.R.  62.  S. 
which   were  originally  intioduced 
year  by  the  Justice  Department 
ator  Ervin. 


The  new  legl.slation  Incorporates  the 
best  features  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  Ervin  bills.  It  represen  s  an  aware- 
ness of  bo  tit  the  legitimate  leeds  of  law 
enforcement  to  have  timely  j  ,nd  accurate 
information  and  the  constit  itional  right 
of  American  citizens  to  have  their 
privacy  protected.  It  is  stron  jer  than  the 
old  Justice  Department  bill  a  its  protec- 
tion of  the  individual.  It  s  less  com- 
plex than  the  Ervin  bill  anfc  more  con- 
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The  purpose  of  the 
provide  a  uniform  body  of  law 
the  exchange  of  criminal  justic^ 
intijlUgence  and  investigative 
tion  and  the  release  of  such 
to  the  public.  It  sets  out  specific 
ti32is  on  the  dissemination  of 
raiticn  to  other  asencies.  In 
Willi  its  provisions,  only  conv 
Oi'cls  ciin  be  fi'coly  distributed 
lorccraent   agencies.   Acquitta.l 
rett  records  can  be  dispersed  fo:  ■ 
purposes  Riid  to  authorized 

Tiio  legislation  requires  the 
criminal  records  tliat  are  out 
that  rtlate  to  arrests  that  al- 
lowed by  criminal  charges  or 
f jllov.ed  by  charges  not 
a  timely  manner.  It  gives  any 
the  right  to  review  criminal  i 
c?rning  him  or  her  which  are 
by   law  enforcement  agencies 
right  to  institute  proceedings 
or  modify  uiaccurate  or 
formation.  It  includes  civil  r 
persons  aggrieved  by  violations 
its  provisions  and  criminal  _ 
those  who  knoi«ingly  violate 

The  bill  severely  limits  th« 
criminal  records  that  can  be 
able  to  such  law  enforcemen 
as  credit  bureaus.  State  licensii 
or  employment  agencies,  and 
strict!  ons  on  the  purposes  for 
agencies  can  use  the  recoi-ds.  Ii 
tains   provisions   limiting   th( 
stances  under  which  inteUigen 
vestigative  information  concer; 
dividual  may  be  collected  and 
and  places  strict  controls  on 
*dissemination   of   this 
other  agencies. 

The  measiu'e  provides  for 
of  a  Commission  on  Criminal 
formation  with  the  responsibility 
piemen tation  and  enforcement 
The  members  of  the 
be  appointed  by  the  President 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  and  a 
the  membership  is  to  be 
State  and  local  law 
cies,  the  principal  users  of  th4 
tion  regulated  by  the  act.  Th( 
sion  will  have  the  authority  to 
ulations  governing  the  coUectlqn 
dissemination  of  criminal  jus 
mation  by  all  agencies  subject 
including  Federal  agencies, 
it  will  have  the  authority  to 
controversial   issues   as   the 
which  Federal  law  enforcement 
may  perform  telecommunici 
identification    functions    for 
systems. 
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The  legislation  recognizes 
pie  that  each  State  should  be 
idate  the  collection,  use  and 
tion  of  criminal  records 
uniform  national  standards 
each  State  to  establish  a  board 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
that  State.  The  national 
would  defer  to  such  a  board 
to  enforcement  of  the  act.  In 
the  bill  permits  States  with 
stricter  than  the  Federal  law 
their  own  provisions 
actions  within  that  State. 
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Finally,  like  its  two  predecessors,  the 
measure  guarantees  that  the  public  and 
the  press  will  continue  to  have  access  to 
police  blotters  and  court  records.  Infor- 
mation which  has  traditionally  been 
within  the  public  domain. 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  com- 
puters for  processing  and  transmitting 
criminal  jastice  information,  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  critical.  The  recent 
Watergate  revelations  have  made  us  all 
painfully  aware  tliat  raw  intelligence 
and  investigative  files  in  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people  including  .some  Govern- 
ment officials  can  result  in  grave  injus- 
tices to  innocent  people.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  court  cases  in  the  last  year 
have  underscored  the  fact  that  abuses  of 
individual  liberties  do  occur  from  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  inaccurate  or 
incomplete  criminal  records. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  are  scheduled  to 
be  held  by  the  House  subcommittee  on 
July  14  and  17  and  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  July  15  and  16.  Congress- 
man Edwards  and  I  are  conducting  these 
hearings  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
the  Justice  Department  and  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  in  their 
desire  to  have  a  specific  criminal  justice 
bill  enacted  before  September  27,  1975, 
when  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  goes  into 
effect. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  criminal  justice  data  banks 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
uiation  Control  and  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act  of  1975." 

TITLE  I— PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(a)  The  responsible  maintenance,  use,  and 
dissemination  of  complete  and  accurate 
criminal  Juatice  information  among  criminal 
Justice  agencies  is  recognized  as  necessary 
and  indispensable  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  and  ia  encouraged. 

(b)  The  irresponsible  vise  or  dissemination 
of  iuacciurate  or  Incomplete  information, 
however,  may  infringe  on  individual  rights. 

(c)  While  tbe  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws  and  the  regulation  of  criminal  justice 
Information  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  government,  tbe  Federal 
Government  has  a  substantial  and  intercon- 
nected role. 

(d)  This  Act  Is  based  on  the  powers  of  the 
Congress — 

(1)  to  place  reasonable  restrictions  on 
Federal  activities  and  upon  State  and  local 
governments  which  receive  Federal  granta 
or  other  Federal  services  or  benefits,  and 

(2)  to  facillate  and  regulate  interestate 
commerce. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  102.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  "Automated"  means  utUizing  elec- 
tromc  computers  or  other  automatic  data 
processing  equipment,  as  distinguished  from 
performing  operations  mantially. 

(2)  "Disaeminatton"  means  any  transfer 
of  information,  whether  oeaily,  in  writing,  or 
"7  electronic  means. 

(3)  "The  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice" means  any  activity  by  a  criminal  justice 


agency  directly  involved  the  apprehension, 
detention,  pretrial  release,  posttrlal  release, 
pro-secution,  defense,  adjudication,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  acctised  persons  or  criminal  of- 
fenders or  the  collection,  stcnage,  dissemina- 
tion, or  usage  of  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion. 

(4)  ••Criminal  justice  agency"  means  a 
court  or  any  other  goveriunental  agency  or 
subunit  thereof  which  ais  its  principal 
function  performs  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  and  any  other  agency  or 
subunit  thereof  which  performs  criminal 
justice  activities  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  does  so. 

1 5)  "Criminal  juEtice  information"  means 
.-.rrest  record  information,  uonconvictlon  rec- 
ord information,  conviction  record  Infor- 
mation, criminal  history  record  information, 
and  correctional  and  release  information. 
Tlie  term  does  not  include  criminal  Justice 
iuvestlgatlve  information  or  criminal  Jus- 
tice intelligence  information. 

(6)  "Arrest  record  information"  means 
notations  of  arrest,  detention.  Indictment, 
filing  of  information,  or  other  formal  crim- 
inal charge  on  an  individual  which  does 
not  include  the  disposition  arising  out  of 
ih.1t  arrest,  detention,  indictment.  Informa- 
tion, or  charge. 

(7)  "Criminal  history  record  information" 
means  arrest  record  information  and  any 
disposition  ai-ising  therefrom. 

(8)  "Conviction  record  information" 
means  criminal  history  record  information 
disclosing  that  a  person  has  pleaded  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere  to  or  was  convicted  of 
any  criminal  ofiense  in  a  court  of  Justice, 
sentencing  information,  and  whether  such 
plea  or  Judgment  has  been  modified  or  re- 
versed. 

(9)  "Nonconvlction  record  Information" 
means  criminal  history  record  Information 
which  is  not  conviction  record  Information. 

(10)  "Disposition"  means  information  dis- 
closing that  a  decision  has  been  made  to 
bring  criminal  charges  or  that  criminal  pro- 
ceedings have  been  concluded,  abandoned, 
or  indefinitely  postponed. 

(11)  "Correctional  and  release  Informa- 
tion" means  information  on  an  Individual 
compiled  in  connection  with  ball  or  pretrial 
or  posttrlal  release  proceedings,  reports  on 
the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  an  alleged 
offender,  reports  on  presentence  Investiga- 
tions, reports  on  Inmates  in  correctional  In- 
.stitutions  or  participants  In  rehabilitation 
programs,  and  probation  and  parole  r^x>rts. 

(12)  "Criminal  Justice  investigative  infor- 
mation" means  Information  associated  with 
an  Identifiable  Individual  compUed  by  a 
criminal  Justice  agency  In  the  course  of  con- 
ducting a  criminal  investigation  of  a  specific 
criminal  act  including  information  pertain- 
ing to  that  criminal  act  derived  from  re- 
ports of  informants  and  Investigators,  or 
from  any  type  cf  surveillance.  The  term  does 
not  Include  criminal  Justice  information  nor 
does  It  include  Initial  reports  filed  by  a 
criminal  Justice  agency  describing  a  specific 
incident,  not  indexed  or  accessible  by  name 
and  expressly  required  by  State  or  Federal 
statute  to  be  made  public. 

(13)  "Criminal  Justice  intelligence  infor- 
mation" means  information  associated  with 
an  identifiable  individual  compUed  by  a 
criminal  Justice  agency  In  tbe  course  of  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  an  individual 
relating  to  possible  future  criminal  activity 
ol  an  individual,  or  relating  to  tbe  reliability 
of  such  information,  including  Infonnation 
derived  from  reports  of  informants.  Investi- 
gators, or  from  any  tyiie  of  stunreillance.  This 
term  does  not  Include  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation nor  does  it  include  initial  reports 
filed  by  a  criminal  Justice  agency  describing 
a  specific  incident,  not  indexed  or  accessible 
by  name  and  expressly  reqiUred  by  State  or 
Federal  statute  to  be  made  public. 

(14)  "Judge  of  competent  Jiu-isdiction ' 
means  (a)  a  judge  of  a  United  States  district 


coiu^t  or  a  United  States  court  of  appeals: 
(b)  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  (c)  a  Judge  of  any  court  of 
general  criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  State;  or 
td)  for  purposes  of  section  208(b)  (S),  any 
other  ofticial  in  a  State  who  is  authorised 
by  a  statute  of  that  State  to  enter  orders 
authorizing  access  to  sealed  criminal  Justice 
information. 

(16)  "Aiiorney  General"  means  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

(I6t     •Stat*"    means    any    State    of    the 
United  States,  the  District  oi  Columbia,  the 
Coinmoni\ealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
litory  or  pos.sessiou  of  the  United  Staties. 
APPLicABttrry 

Sec.  103.  I  a)  This  Act  applies  to  criminal 
justice  information,  criminal  Justice  investi- 
trative  information,  or  criminal  Justice  intel- 
ligence hiformation  maintained  by  criminal 
Justice  agencies — 

( 1 »   of  the  Federal  Government, 

(2)  of  a  State  or  local  government  and 
funded  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government, 

(3)  which  exchange  iufcrmation  Inter- 
state, and 

(4)  which  exchange  information  with  an 
agency  covered  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  (2) ,  or  1 3 1 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  that  exchange. 

(b)  This  Act  applies  to  criminal  Justice 
information,  criminal  Justice  intelligence  in- 
formation and  criminal  Justice  investigative 
information  obtained  from  a  foreign  gover.-i- 
ment  or  an  international  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent such  Infonnation  Is  commingled  with 
information  obtained  from  domestic  sources. 
Steps  shall  be  taken  to  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  whenever  any  in- 
formation subject  to  this  Act  is  provided  to 
a  foreign  government  or  an  international 
agency,  such  information  is  used  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  provisions  of  tliit: 
Act. 

(c)  Tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  original  books  of  entry  or  police  blot- 
ters, whether  automated  or  manual,  main- 
tained by  a  criminal  Justice  agency  at  the 
place  of  origiiukl  arrest  or  place  of  detention, 
not  Indexed  or  accessible  by  name  and  re- 
quired to  be  made  public; 

(2)  court  records  of  public  criminal  pro- 
"•ceedings  or  oflRcial  records  of  pardons  or 
paroles  or  any  index  thereto  organized  and 
accessible  by  date  or  by  docket  or  file  num- 
ber, or  organized  and  accessible  by  name  so 
long  aa  such  Index  contains  no  other  infor- 
mation than  a  cross  reference  to  the  original 
pardon  or  parole  records  by  docket  or  file 
number; 

(5)  public  criminal  proceedings  and  court 
opinions,  including  published  compilations 
thereof: 

(4)  records  of  traffic  offenses  maintained 
by  departments  of  transportation,  motor  ve- 
biclee.  or  the  equivalent,  for  tbe  ptupoee  of 
regulating  the  issuance,  suspension,  revoca- 
tion, or  renewal  of  drivers'  licenses; 

(5)  records  relating  to  violations  of  tl»e 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  but  only 
so  long  as  those  records  are  maintained  solelv 
within  the  Department  of  Defense;  or 

(6)  statistical  or  analytical  records  or  re- 
ports in  which  individuals  are  not  Identified 
and  from  which  their  identities  are  not  ascer- 
tainable. 

TITLE  U— COLLECTION  AND  DISSEMINA- 
TION OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMA- 
TION,  CRIMINAL   JUSTICE  INVESTIGA- 
TIVK     INFORMATION,     AND     CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  INTELLIOENCE  INFORMATION. 
DISSEMINATION,  ACCESS,  AND  USE  OF 
CRIMINAL     JUSTICE      INFORMATION- 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AGENCIES 
Sec.  201.  (a)  With  limited  exceptions  here- 
after described,  access  to  criminal  Justice  in- 
fonnation. criminal  Justice  Investigative  In- 
f(»ination,  and  criminal  Justice  Intelligence 
Information  shall  be  limited  to  authorized 
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offlcers  or  employees  of  crUnlnal  Justice  agen- 
cies, and  the  use  or  further  dissemination  of 
such  Information  sbttll  be  limited  to  purposefl 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

( b )  The  use  and  dianemlnatlon  of  criminal 
Justice  Information  shaQ  be  In  accordance 
v.lth  criminal  justice  agency  procedures 
rcinonanly  designed  to  Insure — 

( 1 )  ihat  the  use  or  dissemination  of  arrest 
record  Information  or  nonconviction  record 
information  Is  restricted  to  the  following 
purposes — 

(A)  The  screening  of  an  employment  ap- 
lilicatlon  tr  re. lew  of  em  loyment  by  a 
criminal  Justice  agency  with  respect  to  its 
own  einployees  or  applicants. 

<B)  The  coDuneucement  of  prosecution, 
deterr.il^iaLion  of  pretrial  or  positrlal  release 
or  deLeution,  the  adjudication  of  criminal 
proceedlii((s,  or  the  preparaUou  of  a  presen- 
tence report, 

<Q)  The  super  vision  by  a  criminia  justice 
agency  of  aa  indirldual  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  that  agency  prior  to 
the  lime  the  arrest  occurred  or  the  charge 
was  filed, 

(D)  The  investigation  of  an  individual 
when  that  Individual  hajB  already  been  ar- 
rested or  detained, 

(E)  The  development  of  investig:ative  leads 
eoncemlxtc  an  Individual  who  has  not  been 
arrested,  when  there  are  specific  and  artlciila- 
Me  facto  wbloh.  taken  together  wiUi  ration- 
al inferences  from  those  facte,  warrant  the 
conclusioB  that  the  Individual  has  com- 
mitted or  is  about  to  oammlt  a  criminal  act 
and  the  Information  requested  may  be  rele- 
vant to  that  act. 

(F)  The  alerting  of  an  official  or  employee 
of  a  criminal  jasUoc  agency  that  a  particular 
Individual  may  present  a  danger  to  bis  safety, 
or 

<Q)  Similar  esseiitlal  purposes  to  which  the 
Information  is  relevant  as  defined  in  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and 

(2)  that  correctional  M»d  release  Informa- 
tion is  dlaaeenhiated  only  to  criminal  Justice 
agendej;  or  to  the  IndlrMua!  to  whom  tbe 
information  pertains,  or  hta  attorney,  where 
authorized  by  Federal  or  8tate  statute,  court 
rule,  or  court  order. 

IDENTXnCATIOJf    AND    WAKTED    PESSOIV 
INrORMATIOK 

Ssc.  202.  Barsonal  Identification  Informa- 
tion, Including  fingeiprints.  voice  prints. 
pltotagrapbs  and  other  physical  descriptive 
data,  may  be  used  or  tllssemlnated  for  any 
oacial  purpose,  but  personal  Identification 
Information  which  Includes  arrest  record  In- 
formation or  criminal  history  reoord  Infor- 
mation may  be  dtMemlnatod  only  as  per- 
mitted by  this  Act.  Information  that  a  person 
la  wanted  for  a  aHalnat  otrense  and  that  Ju- 
dicial process  has  been  Issued  i^palnst  him. 
together  with  an  sMVopri*t«.  deocriptkta 
and  otber  Inf  anitation  which  may  be  ot  as- 
sistance In  locating  tlie  person  or  demon- 
strating a  potcatial  for  violeaoe,  may  l>e 
disseminated  (or  any  authorized  purpose  re- 
lated to  tbe  admin lstratl<m  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. Nothing  bi  this  Act  prohibits  direct 
access  by  a  erimlnal  Jiutloe  i«ency  to  auto- 
mated wanted  pemo  iaformatlon. 

OnSEMIKATION,    Access   AMD  VBS   OF  CKIMtNAI, 

JUSTICE     INFORMATION NONCRIMINAI.     fXTS- 

TICX    A4SNCIEB 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  Act,  eonviction  reoord  information 
ynay  be  made  available  for  purposes  o*her 
than  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
only  If  expresiAy  authorteed  by  Federal  or 
State  statute. 

(b)  Arrest  lecord  information  Indicating 
that  an  imirtiam,  tafanMtloK,  or  fomal 
charge  w«s  aMOe  •gataait  wa  iJMtlvldtml  wMh- 
in  twe(i«  mmths  «C  the  4tote  o(  the  request 
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for  the  Information,  and  Is  stl  I 
be  made  available  for  a  . 
the  administration  of  criminj  1 
pressly  authorized  by  Federal 
Arrest    record    information 
pursuant  to  this  subsection 
pursuant  to  this  E,ubsoction 
for  the  piupose  for  which  it 
able  and  may  not  he  copied  or 
requesting  agency  beyond  the  t 
to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

(c)  When   conviction   r?c 
or    errc-t    record    informntio} 
p-.trsuant  to  subsections  (a) 
questing   agency  or   indiviclu 
the  iiidividtial  to  whom  the 
latss  that  such  Information 
be  requested  and  that  he  h 
seek  review  of  the  informatl 
dlsjeralualion. 

(d)  Criminal  Justice  infer 
made  available  to  qualified 
search  related  to  the  adminiit 
inal  Ju.stlce. 

(e)  A   criminal    ju.'stice   a 
Eemir.at2  criminal  justice  li 
request,  to  officers  und  emploi  e 
misration  and  Naturallzatioi: 
sular  ofBcers,  and  officers  ar. 
the  Visa  Office  of  the  Depar 
who  require  such  iuformatio 
pose  of  adminlsterlug  the 
nationality  laws.  The  Attorue  f 
Secretary  of  State  shall  adopt 
atlug  procedures  roasoaably  c 
Eure  that  arrest  record  iufori^a 
pursuant  to  this  sLibsecLlon  is 
the  purpose  of  developing  fur 
tlve  Iciwls  and  that  no  decisici 
Individual  is  based  on  arrest 
tlon  linless  there  has  been  a 
decisiou  at  a  supcrviiiory  level. 

(f)  A  criminal    justice   at 
seminatc  aimlnal  justice 
request,    to    cfflccrs    and 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco. 
the  United  States  Custom  S 
tercal  Revenue  Service  and  tl 
elgn  Assets  Cjutiol  of  the  __, 
Treasury,  who  require  such  i 
the    purpose    of    odmiuisterii  g 
under  their  respective  jurisUi<  Lions 
torney   Oeneraf  and   the   Se<  retary 
Treasury  shall  adopt  internal 
ccdures  reasonably  designed  to 
arrest  reccrd  information  reci 

to  this  .subsection  is  used 

pose  o:  developing  further  inv 
and  that  no  decisiou  adverse 
Is  based  on  arrest  record  info^nat 
there  has  been  a  review  of  tb 
supervisory  level. 

ie)  The  Drug  Enforcement 
Ot  the  United  States 
may  disseminate  criminal 
to   federally   registered 
distributors  of  controlled 
In  connection  with  the 
Controlled   Substances 

(h>  Kothing  in  this  Act 
laal  justice  agency  from 
public   factual   information 
status  of  an  Investigation,  the 
arrest,  release,  or  prosecution 
ual,  the  adjudication  of  chari    _ 
rectional  status  of  an  indlvldu  il 
closure  Is  reasonably  contemp  >: 
the  event  to  which  the 
Nor  Is  a  cttmlnal  justice 
from  confirming  prior  arrest 
tlon  or  criminal  record  Infor 
bers  of  the  news  media  or  anj 
upon  specific  inquiry  as  to 
IndlTldiua  was  arrested,  d.  „ 
or  whether  an  Information  oi 
charge  was  filed,  on  a  specified 
rert  record  Information  or  c 
Information  diselosed  is  b«se« 
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eluded  by  section  103(b)  from 
tlon  of  this  Act. 

DISSEMINATIOK,    ACCESS,    AND    tJSE 

JtrSTICS     XWTOfiMATION . 

EMPLOYMENT  INVZSTICAnONS 

Stc.  204.    (a)    A  criminal 
naay  disseminate  criminal 
tlon,  whether  or  not  sealed 

tlon  208,  criminal  justice 

mation,    and   cilmiaal   justice 
information  to  a  Federal,  State 
emment  official  v.iio  is 
to  appoint  or  nomlxiite  Judges,  _ 
cers  of  law  enforcement  agenclet 
of  the  Commission  on  Criminal 
formation  created  under  eectioi 
State  board  or  agency  created 
pursuant  to  section  307,  and  to 
tlve   body  authorized   to  ap; 
polntments    or    nominations.    _ 
justiro  agency  shall  disseminate 
mation  concerning  an  Indivldui  1  , 
notiricatlon  from  the  oi^>ointing  or 
ing  official  that  he  is  considei 
dividual  for  such  an  office,  or  fr__ 
lative    body   that    the   indivldui  1 
nominated  for  the  office,  and     1 
dividual  has  been  notified  of  th^ 
such  information  and  has  giver 
consent  to  the  relea.«»  of  the 

<b)  A  criminal  Justice  agency 
Inate  arrest  record  information 
history  reoord  information  to  l. 
the  Federal  Ooverument  for  tin 
an  employment  application 
employm»nt  retention  investlgsjtlon 
approval  of  a  security  clearance 
classified    information,    when    .„ 
agency  requests  such  iuformatii  n 
of  a  comprehensive  investigatioi 
tory  and  background  of  an 
suant  to  an  obligation  to  condfict 
investigation  Imposed  by  a 
or  Federal  executive  oi-der,  and 
agency  regulations  setting  fortt 
and  scope  of  such  an  investlgfltlon 
reccHxl  information  or  criminal  h 
Information   that  has  tieen 
made  avaihible  only  for  the  ^- 
approval  of  a  security  clearance, 
gatlons   concerning   security   t 
access  to  iDformation  classified 
criminal  justice  Intelligence   _ . 
criminal    justice    investigative 
may  be  made  available  pursxiant 
section.  At  the  time  he  files  his 
seeks  a  change  of  employment 
for  a  security  clearance,  or 
the  Initiation  of  the  InTestigat  on 
dividual  shall  be  put  on  notlo 
an  investigation  will  be  conduct  sd 
access  to  this  type  of  informapon 
sought. 

(c)  Any  Information  made 
suant  to  this  section  may  be 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  majle 
and  may  not  be  redissemlnatet! 
retained  by  the  requester  bey 
necessary    to    accomplish    the 
Which  It  was  made  available 
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SECONDARY   DISSEMINATION   OF 
JVBTICE  INFORMATION 

Sec.  205.  Any  agency  or  Indivifiiial 
access  to,  or  receiving  criminal  jfsUce 
mation  is  prohibited,  directly  or 
Intermediary,  from  disseminat 
formation  to  any  individual  or 
authorized  to  have  such  Informa 
that  correctional  officials  of  crln  inal 
agencies,  with  the  consent  ot  ai 
imder  their  supervision  to  whon 
mation  refers,  may  orally 
stance  ol  the  indlTldual's 
record  inforaaation  to  prospecti' 
or  other  indltWrwiis  if  they  belief 
reprewntaMon  may  be  helfrfcd 
emplt^ment  at  rehabilttation 
vidual. 
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METKOD  CF  ACCESS  TO  CBIMINAL  JUSTICE 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
203(d)  or  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
a  criminal  Jtistlce  agency  may  disseminate 
arrest  record  Information  or  criminal  his- 
tory record  information  only  if  the  Inquiry  Is 
babied  upon  identification  of  the  individual 
to  whom  the  information  relates  by  means 
of  name  and  other  personal  identification  in- 
formation. After  the  arrest  of  an  individual, 
such  information  concerning  him  shall  be 
available  only  on  tbe  basis  of  positive  Iden- 
tification of  him  by  means  of  fingerprints  or 
other  equally  reliable  identification  record 
information. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  a  criminal  Justice  agency  may 
disseminate  arrest  reccH-d  information  and 
criminal  history  record  information  for 
criminal  Justice  purposes  where  inquiries 
are  based  upon  categories  of  offense 
or  data  elements  other  than  personal 
Identification  Information  if  the  criminal 
justice  agency  has  adopted  procedures  rea- 
sonably designed  to  Insure  that  such  infor- 
mation is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping investigative  leads  for  a  particular 
criminal  offense  and  that  the  Uidivlduals  to 
whom  such  information  is  disseminated  have 
a  need  to  know  and  a  right  to  know  such 
Infotmatlon. 

SECURlry,  ACCV7BACY,   AND   UPDATING   or 
CaiMINAIi  JUSTICE  INFORMATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  criminal  Justice  agency 
shall  adopt  procedures  reasonably  designed 
at  a  minimum — 

(i )  to  insure  the  physical  security  of  crim- 
inal Justice  Information,  to  prevent  the  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  the  information  and 
to  insure  that  the  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion is  currently  and  accurately  revised  to 
include  subsequently  received  information 
and  that  all  agencies  to  which  such  infor- 
mation is  disseminated  or  from  which  it  is 
collected  are  currently  and  accurately  in- 
formed of  any  correction,  deletion,  or  revision 
of  the  Information; 

(2)  to  Insure  that  criminal  Justice  agency 
personnel  responsible  for  making  or  record- 
ing decisions  relating  to  dispositicms  shall 
as  soon  as  feasible  report  such  dispositions 
to  an  appropriate  agency  or  IndlTldual  for 
Inclusion  with  arrest  record  information  to 
which  such  dispositions  relate; 

(3)  to  Insure  that  records  are  maintained 
and  kept  current  for  at  least  three  years 
with  regard  to — 

(A)  requests  from  any  other  agency  or  per- 
son for  crimlal  justice  Information,  the  iden- 
tity and  authority  of  the  requestor,  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  information  provided,  the  nature, 
purpose  and  disposition  of  the  request,  and 
pertinent  dates;  and 

(B)  the  source  of  arrest  record  informa- 
tion and  criminal  history  information;  and 

(4)  to  insure  that  criminal  Justice  infor- 
mation may  not  be  submitted,  modified,  up- 
dated, or  removed  from  any  criminal  Justice 
agency  record  or  file  without  verification  of 
the  identity  of  the  Individual  to  whom  the 
information  refers  and  an  indication  of  the 
person  or  agency  submitting,  modifying,  up- 
dating, or  removing  the  Information. 

(b)  If  the  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Information  finds  that  full  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  Is  Infeaslble  because  of 
cost  or  other  factors  It  may  exempt  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  from  application  to 
information  maintained  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

SEALING   AND   PUHGING   OF   CRIMINAL   JITSTICE 
INFOKMATION 

Sec.  208  (a)  Each  criminal  Justice  agency 
shall  a4opt  procedures  providing  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

(1)  for  the  prompt  sealing  or  purging  of 
criminal  Justice  information  when  reqQlred 


by  State  or  Feder.Tl  statute,  regulation,  or 
court  order; 

(2)  for  the  prompt  sealing  or  purging  of 
criminal  Justice  information  relating  to  an 
offense  by  an  Individual  who  has  been  free 
from  the  Jurisdiction  or  supervision  of  any 
criminal  justice  agency  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  if  the  individual  has  previously  been 
convicted  and  such  offense  Is  not  specifically 
exempted  from  sealing  by  a  Federal  or  Stata 
statute; 

(3)  fcr  the  sealing  or  purging  of  arrest 
rceord  information  after  a  period  of  two 
years  following  an  arrest,  detention,  or  for- 
mal charge,  whichever  comes  first,  if  no 
ronrtctlon  of  the  individual  occurred  during 
that  period,  no  prosecution  is  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  and  the  individual  Is  not 
a  fugitive;  and 

^4)  for  the  prompt  purging  of  criminal 
history  record  information  in  any  case  in 
which  a  law  enforcement  agency  has  elected 
not  to  refer  the  case  to  the  prosecutor  or  in 
which  the  prosecutor  has  elected  not  to  file 
information,  seek  an  indictment  or  other 
formal  criminal  charge. 

(b)  Criminal  Justice  information  sealed 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  made  avail- 
able. 

(1)  in  connection  with  research  pursuant 
to  subsection  203(d); 

(2)  m  connection  with  a  review  by  the  In- 
dividual or  his  attorney  pursuant  to  section 
209; 

(3)  in  connection  with  an  audit  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  304  or  310; 

(4)  where  a  conviction  record  has  been 
sealed  and  an  Indictment,  Information  or 
other  formal  criminal  charge  is  subsequently 
filed  against  the  Individual;  or 

(5)  where  a  criminal  Justice  agency  has 
obtained  an  access  warrant  from  a  State 
Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  if  the  in- 
formation sought  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
State  or  local  agency,  or  from  a  Federal 
Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  if  the  infor- 
mation sought  is  In  the  possession  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  Such  warrants  may  be  Issued  as 
a  matter  of  discretion  by  the  Judge  In  cases 
In  which  probable  cause  has  been  shown 
that  (A)  such  access  Is  imperative  for  pur- 
poses of  the  criminal  Justice  agency's  respon- 
sibilities in  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice,  and  (B)  the  information  sought  is 
not  reasonably  available  from  any  other 
source  or  through  any  other  method. 

(c)  Access  to  any  index  of  sealed  criminal 
Justice  Information  shall  be  permitted  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  Implement  mxbeec- 
tlon  (b) .  Any  index  of  sealed  criminal  Justice 
information  shall  consist  only  of  personal 
identification  information  and  the  location 
of  tbe  sealed  information. 

ACCESS    BT    INDIVIDI7ALS    TO    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

INFOHMATION 

INFOEMATION  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  CHALLENGE 

Sec.  a09.  (a)  Any  individual  ahall,  upon 
satisfactory  verification  of  his  identity  and 
compliance  with  applicable  rules  or  regula- 
tions, be  entitled  to  review  any  arrest  rec- 
ord Information  or  criminal  history  record 
informatijn  concerning  him  maintained  by 
any  criminal  Justice  agency  and  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  it  if  needed  for  the  purpose  of  chal- 
lenging its  accuracy  or  completeness  or  the 
legality  of  its  maintenance. 

(b)  Each  criminal  Justice  agency  shall 
adopt  and  publish  rules  or  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  section. 

(c)  The  final  action  of  a  criminal  Justice 
agency  on  a  request  to  review  and  challenge 
criminal  Justice  information  in  its  possession 
as  provided  by  this  section,  or  a  failure  to 
act  expeditiously  on  such  a  request,  shall  be 
reviewable  purstiant  to  a  civil  action  under 
section  303. 

(d)  No  Indlvidvial  who,  in  acc(»d  with  this 
section,  obtains  information  regarding  him- 
self may  be  requirtd  or  requested  to  show  or 


transfer  records  of  that  Information  to  any 
other  person  or  any  other  public  or  private 
agency  or  organization. 

CRIMIN.VL     JUSTICE    INTELLICCNCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  aiO.  (a)  CrimLial  Justice  inteUigence 
Information  nuy  be  maintained  by  a  crim- 
inal justice  agency  only  for  otficial  criminal 
justice  purposes.  It  shall  be  maintaUied  in 
a  physically  secure  environment  and  siiall  be 
kept  separate  from  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  Criminal  justice  LitelUgence  iitforma- 
tlon  regarding  an  individual  may  be  main- 
Uincd  only  if  grounds  exiot  connecting  sucU 
individual  with  known  or  suspected  crimi- 
nal acUvity  and  if  the  information  is  perti- 
nent to  such  criminal  activity.  Criminal  Jus- 
tice intelligence  information  shall  be 
reviewed  at  regular  Intervals,  but  at  a  mLii- 
mum  whenever  dissemination  of  such  infor- 
mation is  requested,  to  determine  whether 
such  ground!)  continue  to  exist,  and  if 
groimds  do  not  exist  such  Information  shall 
be  purged. 

(c)  Within  the  criminal  Justice  agency 
maintaining  tbe  information,  access  to  crim- 
inal justice  intelligence  information  shall  be 
limited  to  those  officers  or  employees  who 
have  both  a  need  to  know  and  a  right  to 
know  such  information. 

(d)  Criminal  Justice  inteUigence  informa- 
tion may  be  disseminated  from  the  criminal 
Justice  agency  which  collected  such  infor- 
mation only  to  a  Federal  agency  authorized 
to  receive  the  information  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  or  to  a  criminal  justice  agency  which 
needs  the  information  to  confirm  the  relia- 
bility of  Information  already  in  its  possession 
or  for  investigative  purposes  if  the  agency 
is  able  to  point  to  specific  and  articulable 
facts  which  taken  together  with  rational  in- 
ferences from  those  facts  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Individual  has  committed  or  is 
about  to  conunit  a  criminal  act  and  that  the 
information  may  be  relevant  to  the  act. 

(e)  When  access  to  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation is  permitted  under  sub^tlon  (c)  or 
when  such  information  is  disseminated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  a  record  Shall  be  kept 
of  the  Identity  of  the  person  having  access  or 
the  agency  to  which  Information  was  dissem- 
inated, the  date  of  access  or  dissemination, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  access  was  sought 
or  information  disseminated.  Such  records 
shall  be  retained  for  at  least  three  years. 

(f )  Direct  remote  terminal  access  to  crim- 
inal Jtistlce  Intelligence  information  shall  not 
be  permitted.  Remote  terminal  access  shall 
be  permitted  to  personal  Identification  in- 
formation sufficient  to  provide  an  Index  of 
.subjects  of  criminal  Justice  Intelligence  in- 
formation and  the  names  and  locations  of 
criminal  Justice  agencies  possessing  criminal 
justice  intelligence  information  concerning 
such  subjects  and  automatically  referring  the 
requesting  agency  to  the  agency  maintaining 
more  complete  Information. 

(g)  An  assessment  of  criminal  justice  in- 
telUgence  information  may  be  provided  to 
any  Individual  when  necessary  to  avoid  im- 
minent danger  to  life  or  property. 

CRIMINAZ,  JUSTICE  INVESTIGATIVE  INFORKAT10N 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Criminal  Justice  investigative 
information  may  be  maintained  by  a  crimi- 
nal Justice  agency  only  for  official  law  en- 
forcement purposes.  It  shall  be  maintained 
in  a  physically  secure  environment  and  shall 
be  kept  separate  from  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation. It  shall  not  be  maintained  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  the  offense  concerning  which  it  was  col- 
lected or  the  sealing  or  purging  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  information  related  to  such  of- 
fense, whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  Criminal  Justice  investigative  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 552(b)(7)   of  tlUe  6  of  the  United 
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states  Code  or  any  similar  State  statute,  or 
pursuant  to  any  Federal  or  State  statute, 
court  rule,  or  court  order  permitting  access 
to  such  Information  in  the  courae  ot  court 
proceedings  to  which  such  Information  re- 
lates. 

(C)  Except  when  such  information  is  avail- 
able pursuant  to  subsection  (b) .  direct  access 
to  it  shall  be  limited  to  those  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  criminal  Justice  agency  which 
maintains  the  Information  who  have  a  need 
to  know  and  a  right  to  know  such  Informa- 
tion and  it  shall  be  dlsseminaied  only  to 
other  governmental  officers  or  employees  who 
have  a  need  to  know  and  a  right  to  know 
such  information  in  connection  with  their 
civil  or  criminal  law  enforcement  responsl- 
bllities.  Records  shall  be  kept  of  the  identity 
of  persons  having  access  tu  criminal  Justice 
investigative  information  or  to  whom  such 
mformation  is  disseminated,  ^he  date  or  a<:- 
ceHs  or  dissemination,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  access  is  sought  or  Ales  disseminated 
Such  records  shall  be  retained  for  at  least 
three  years. 

<d)  Criminal  Ju.stlce  investi^utive  informa- 
tion may  be  made  available  to  officers  and 
employees  of  government  agencies  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  204. 
TITLE  m— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVI- 
SIONS: REGULATIONS.  CIVIL  REME- 
DIES;    CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

lU.MMISSlON    OW    CRIMINAL    JUSTtCK    INftlBM.%- 
TION 

Sec.   301.  Creation    and   Mrmbcrship.— 

<a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  CommU>s)on 
'Ml  Criminal  Justice  Information  ( hereinafter 
the  "Commlaslon")  which  shall  have  overall 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  members.  One 
of  the  memlwrs  shall  be  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  two  of  the  members  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  representatives  of 
«»iher  Federal  agencies  outside  of  the  Oepart- 
n>ent  of  Justice.  One  of  the  meml>er8  slwll 
be  designated  by  the  President  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  The  nine  remaining  members 
.HbaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
seven  shall  be  offlclals  of  criminal  Justice 
agencies  from  seven  different  States  at  the 
time  of  their  nomination,  representing  to 
the  extent  possible  all  segments  of  the 
crimliua  Justice  system.  The  two  remaining 
Presidential  appointees  shall  be  private  citl- 
lens  well  versed  In  the  law  of  privacy,  con- 
stitutional law.  and  Information  systems 
technology,  and  shall  not  have  been  em- 
ployed by  any  criminal  Justice  agency  with- 
in the  Ave  years  preceding  their  appoint- 
ments. Not  more  than  seven  members  of  the 
Commlaslon  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  seven  criminal  Jtxstlce  agency  offlclals 
as  Chairman  and  such  designation  shall  also 
be  conflnned  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  who  shaU  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

<c)  The  designated  members  of  the  Com- 
nUsslon  shall  serve  at  the  wUl  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Attorney  General  and  the  ap- 
pointed members  shall  serve  for  terms  of  five 
.years.  Any  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  powers 
of  the  Commlaslon  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
Hame  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment or  designation  was  made. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Sec.  309.  Compensation  or  Members. 

(a)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  otherwise  Ui  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Vnlted  States  shall  receive  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  compensation  paid  at 
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level   IV   of   the   Federal    

Scliedule,  pursuant  to  section  6! 
prorated  on  a  daily  basis  for  ea 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and 
lieu  of  8Ub.sistence  expenses  w 
hLs  usual  place  of  residence.  1 
with  .section  5  of  the  Admiuistra 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

<b)  Each  member  of  the 
is  otlierwi.se  in  the  service  of 
ment  of  the  United  States  shal 
out  oompeitsatioii  in  addition  to 
for  such  other  service,  but  whIK 
the  work  of  the  Commission  s 
actual  travel  expeti-ses.  and  per 
of  subsltiten.~e  cxpeiiics  v.  hen 
usuul  place  of  residento.  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Travel 
IIMK.  as  amended. 

(c)    Members  of  the  Com _ 

considered  •special  Government 
wlthij'  the  ineaning  of  scctio 
title  18. 

Sue.    303.    DlR.WXON    OF    COMM 

Conuuis.sion    siiall    exercise    it.s 
duties  for  a  period  of  five  yea 
the  first  appropriation  of  funds 
tie-i  and  the  appointment  and 
of  a  majority  of  the  members.  I( 
a  final  report  to  the  President 
Congress  on  its  activities  as  sooi 
after. the  expiration  of  the  five 
and  shall  cea.se  to  exist  thirty  d;, 
date  on  which  it.s  final  report  l! 

Src.  304.  Powlrs  and  Duties.— 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carryin 
sponsibUities  under  the  Act.  the 
shall  have  authority — 

( 1 )  after  consultation  with  rej 
ot  criminal  Justice  agencies  su_, 
Art,  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
ance  with  the  Administrative 
to  ls.sue  such  regulations,  in 
procedures  tm  it  may  deem  .. 
fe<-tuate  the  provisions  of  this  .• 
regulations  limiting  the  extent 
Federal  criminal  Justice  agency  i_ 
telecommunications   or   criminal 
tion  functions  for  state  or  local 
tlce  agencies  or  include  in  its 
storage   facilities   criminal   Just 
tion   or  personal   identification 
relative  to  violations  of  the  laws 

(2>  to  conduct  hearings  In 
section  306; 

(3 1  to  bring  civil  actions  for 
Judgments,  cease-and-desist  orde 
other  Injunctive  relief  as  may  be 
against  any  agency  or  indlvldua 
tlons  of  the  Act  or  of  Its  rules, 
Interpretations  or  procedures; 

(4)  to  make  studies  and  gathe    i 
cerning  the  collection,  maintenar  ce 
dissemination  of  any  informatior 
the   Act   and   compliance  of   cri 
tice  agencies  and  other  agenciei 
vlduals  with  the  provisions  of 

(6)  to  require  from  each 
agency    information    necessary 
a  directory  of  criminal  Justice 
systems  subject  to  the  Act  and  . 
nually  a  directory  Identifying  al 
tems  and  the  nature,  purpose 
each: 

(6)  to  conduct  such  audits  an< 
tions  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
enforcement  of  the  Act;  and 

(7)  to  delay  the  effective  date 
vision  of  this  Act  for  up  to  one  ye 
that  such  delay  is  necessary  to 
oua  adverse  effects  on  the 
Justice. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  , 
to  the  President  and  to  the  , 
respect  to  compliance  with  the  _ 
cemmg  such   recommendations 
have  for  further  legislation.  It 
to  the  President  and  Congress 
chief  executive  of  any  state  sujh 
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necessary. 

Sec.  305.  Hearings  and  Witnesses 
I  a)  The  Commission,  or,  on  „ 
of  the  Commission,  any  three  or 
bers.  may  hold  such  hearings  and  . 
times  and  places  as  necessary  to 
the   provisions   of   this   Act.   Heai 
be  public  except  to  the  extent  that 
iUKs  or  portions  thereof  are  cl 
Conunis.slon  in  order  to  protect 
of  individuals  or  the  security  of  in 
protected  by  this  Act. 

(b)  t;ach  member  of  the ...... 

bave  rJie  power  and  authority  to 
OHths  or  take  .^^tatements  from 
der  Htlirmation. 

(c)  A  witne^.s  attenduig  any  „„.« 
Commission  sliall  be  paid  the  sam( 
mileiiKB  paid  witnesses  in  tlie  cou; 
United  States.  Mileage  payments 
tendered  to  the  witness  upon 
subpena  itwued  on  behalf  of  the 
«»r  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

(d(  Subpenas  for  the  attendanc* 
timony  of   witnesses  or  the 
written   or   other   matter,   requirei 
Commission    for    the    performanc  s 
duties    under,  this    Act.    may    be 
accordance  with  rules  or  procedu 
ll.shed  by  the  Commission  and  may 
by  any  person  designated  by  the 
sion. 
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United  States  or  the  United  States 
any  territory  or, possession,  within 
diction  of  which  the  person  subp 
sides  or  Is  domiciled  or  transacts 
or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  the 
service  jr  process,  upon  appllcatlc  n 
Commission,  shall  have  Jurlsdictioi 
to  such  person  an  order  requiring 
sou  to  appear  before  the  Con 
suhcommittee  thereof,  there  to  ^.- 
tiiient,  relevant,  and  nonprlvileged 
if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give 
touching   the    matter   under 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such 

court  may  be  punished  as  coi 

( f )  Nothing  in  this  Act  prohibit  i 
inal  Justice  agency  from  furnle 
Commission  information  -required 
the  performance  of  its  duties  under 
.Sec.  306.  Director  and  Staff. — '_. 
be  a  full-time  staff  director  for  the 
sion  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  > 

Senate  and  who  shall  receive 

at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of 
eral  Executive  Salary  Schedule, 
section  5316  of  title  6.  The 
con.sult  with   the  Conunlsslon 
mlttliig  the  nomination  of  any 
appointment  as  staff  director, 
limitation  of  appropriations  and 
ance  with  the  civil  service  and 
tion  laws,  the  Commission  may 

other  personnel  as  It  deems 

vided,  however,  that  the  number 

sional   personnel   shall   at   no 

fifty.  The  Commission  may  procure 
as  authorized  by  section  8109  of 

at  rates  for  individuals  not  In 

dally  equivalent  paid  for  position 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the 
Schedule  under  section  6332  of 
state  information  systems 
Sec.  307.   (a)    The  Commission 
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(b)  Where  such  agencies  are  created  or 
designated,  the  Commission  shall  rely  upon 
such  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  within 
their  respective  States. 

(c)  Where  any  provision  of  this  Act  re- 
quires any  criminal  Justice  agency  to  estab- 
lish procedures  or  issue  rules  or  regulations, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  for  such  agencies  to 
r.dopt  or  certify  compliance  with  appropriate 
rales,  regulations,  or  procedures  issued  by 
any  agency  created  or  designated  pursuant  to 
rv!fase;tlon  (a)  of  this  section  or  by  any  other 
a^cnsy  within  the  State  authorized  to  issue 
ralc=,  re.-^ulations,  or  procedures  of  gensral 
application,  provided  such  rules,  regulations, 
or  procedures  are  tti  compliance  with  the 
ACv'. 

CIVIL  ki:me.dii3j 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  have  a  civil  action 
for  damages  or  any  otiier  appropriate  rem- 
edy against  any  person  or  agency  responsible 
for  such  violation.  An  action  alleging  a  vio- 
lation of  sjctlon  209  shall  be  available  only 
aftsr  any  administrative  remedies  established 
pursuant  to  that  section  have  been 
exhatisted. 

(b)  The  Commisilon  on  Criminal  Ju.',tlce 
Information  System  shall  have  a  civil  action 
for  declaratory  Judgments,  cease  and  desist 
orders,  and  such  otlier  injunctive  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  a^fjainr-t  any  criminal  Jus- 
tics  agency  in  order  to  enforce  the  prcvL'-Jons 
cf  the  Act. 

(c)  If  a  defendant  in  an  action  brought 
under  this  section  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
or  agency  of  the  Unite  3  States  tlis  action 
shall  bo  brought  in  an  appropriate  Uiiited 
States  district  cotirt.  If  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants in  an  action  brought  under  this 
section  are  private  persons  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees or  agencies  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, the  action  may  be  brought  In  an 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  or 
ill  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  actions  described  in 
this  section  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  court  may  In  Its  discretion 
issue  an  order  enjohiiug  maintenance  or 
dissemination  of  Information  in  violation 
of  this  Act  or  correcting  records  of  such 
Information  or  may  order  any  other  appropri- 
ate remedy,  except  that  In  an  action  brought 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  the  coiurt  may 
order  only  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief. 

(e)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  shaU  be  entitled  to  actual 
and  general  damages  but  not  less  than  liq- 
uidated damages  of  $100  for  each  violation 
and  reasonable  attorneys*  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred.  Exem- 
plary and  punitive  damages  may  be  granted 
by  the  court  In  appropriate  cases  brought 
pursuant  to  subsection  <a).  Any  person  or 
agency  responsible  for  violations  of  this  Act 
ShaU  be  Jointly  and  severaUy  Uable  to  the 
person  aggrieved  for  damages  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection:  Provided,  hoioet;er. 
that  good  faith  reliance  by  an  agency  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  such  agency  upon  the 
assurance  of  another  agency  or  employee 
that  information  provided  the  former  agency 
or  employee  is  maintained  or  disseminated 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  tbto 
Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
shall  constitute  a  complete  defense  for  the 
former  agency  or  employee  to  a  civil  damage 
action  brought  under  this  section  but  shaU 
not  constitute  a  defense  with  respect  to 
equitable  relief. 

(H  For  the  purposes  of  thia  Act  the  United 
States  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  consented 
to  suit  and  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
found  responsible  for  a  violation  shall  be 


liable  for  damages,  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees,  and  litigation  costs  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (e)  notwithstanding  any  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

(g)  A  determination  hj  a  court  of  a  vlcda- 
tloQ  of  mternal  operating  procedures 
adopted  piurstiant  to  thia  Act  should  not  be 
a  basis  for  excluding  evidence  in  a  criminal 
case  unless  the  violation  Is  of  constitutional 
dimension  or  is  otherwise  so  serious  as  to 
call  for  the  exercise  of  tUie  supervlsoi-y  au- 
thciity  of  the  court. 

CRIMINAL  rENALTIRj 

Sec.  303.  Ar.y  government  employee  who 
wUIfulIy  disseminates,  maintains,  or  uses  in- 
formation knowing  such  dissemination, 
malnte-.-ance,  or  use  to  be  In  violation  of 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 

AUDir    AND    ACCESS    TO    RECOaOfi    BY   THK 
CENIJS.*.L   ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time. 
at  his  o'.\Ti  initiative  or  at  the  request  ol 
either  House  or  any  committee  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives  or  the  Senate  cr  any  joint 
committee  ox  the  two  Houses,  conduct  audits 
and  reviews  of  the  activities  of  the  Comraia- 
sion  on  Criminal  Justice  Information  under 
this  Act.  For  such  purpose,  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  any  cf  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, shall  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  examine  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
and  property  of  the  Comnil-ssiou  or  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  .-.gencles  audited  by  the  Ccm- 
mtxion  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  (6)  cf 
this  Act,  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  may  be  related  or  pertinent 
to  his  audits  and  reviews  of  the  activities 
of  the  Commission.  In  the  case  of  agencies 
audited  by  the  Commission,  tlie  Comptroller 
General's  right  of  access  shall  apply  during 
the  peiiod  of  audit  by  the  Commission  and 
for  three  years  tliereaf tcr. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlslou 
of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General's  right 
of  access  to  book-s,  accounts,  records,  report-e. 
and  files  pursuant  to  and  for  the  purpose.^ 
.specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  any 
InformaUou  covered  by  this  Act.  However, 
no  official  or  employee  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shell  disclose  to  any  person 
or  sotirce  outside  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  any  such  Infcrmatlon  In  a  manner  or 
form  which  Identifies  directly  or  Indirectly 
any  Uidlvldual  who  Is  the  subject  of  such 
information. 

FBECEOENCE    CP   SIATE    LAWS 

Sec  311.  Any  State  law  or  regiUatiou  which 
places  greater  restrictions  upon  the  mainte- 
nance, use,  or  dissemination  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice information,  criminal  Justice  intelligence 
hiformatlon,  or  criminal  Justice  Investigative 
information  or  which  affords  to  any  Individ- 
uals, whether  Juveniiea  or  adults,  rights  of 
privacy  or  other  protections  greater  than 
those  set  forth  in  this  Act  shaU  take  prec- 
edence over  this  Act  or  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  wltb  respect  to  any 
maintenance,  use,  or  dissemination  of  in- 
formation within  that  State. 

APFSOFRZATIONS  AUTHOBIZKO 

Sec.  312.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
provisions  of  this  Act.  there  sre  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
deems  necessary. 

SEVERABIUTr 

Sec.  313.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  lematnder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  sltnated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

REPEAIXaS 

Sec.  314.  Tlie  following  provisions  of  law 
are  hereby  repealed: 

(a)  The  second  paragraph  under  th»  bead- 

L-gs  entitled  -Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 


tion; Satarlea  and  Expenses'*  contained  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriations 
Act.  1073;  and 

(b)  Any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-579,  88  Stat.  1896. 
applicable  to  Information  covered  by  this 
Act. 

EFFECTO'E   DATS 

Sec.  3  is.  Tiie  provisions  cf  sections  301 
through  307  and  of  sections  310  and  312  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  and  members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  tlie  Commis&iou  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Information  may  be  appointed  and  take 
office  at  any  time  after  that  date.  Provisions 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  shaU  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment:  Pro- 
vided, hotcever.  That  the  Commission  may. 
in  accordance  with  section  304(b),  delay  tlie 
elective  date  ol  any  provii:ion  for  up  to  one 
Pddltioual  jear. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request' : 

S.  2010.  A  bill  !  r-viding  for  the  im- 
provemoit  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
determination  of  civil  and  criminal  jur- 
isdiction and  law  in  Indian  country,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  imprcvemetit  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  determination  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  law  in  Indian  country, 
and  for  other  purjjo.se£:. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  to  enable  certain  Indian  tribes 
to  reacquire  jurisdiction  which  was  as- 
.sumed  by  States  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
280.  That  public  law  was  adopted  by  tlie 
83d  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1953.  It  was  adopted  during  a 
peiiod  in  which  the  expressed  Federal 
policy  toward  Indians  sought  to  termi- 
nate Federal  responsibility  for,  and  spe- 
cial relationships  with,  Indian  tribes. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  Public  Law  280 
was  to  give  all  of  the  States  the  option  of 
ass'uming  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  Indan  resei-vations  within  their 
borders.  Prior  to  that  time.  State  juris- 
diction ov-er  Indian  reservations  was  lim- 
ited to  that  conferred  by  special  acts  of 
Congress  or  judicially  recognized  because 
of  the  Involvement  of  non-Indians.  Jur- 
isdiction over  civil  and  criminal  matterF 
between  Indians  on  their  reservations 
rested  with  either  the  tribal  govenrnents 
or  the  Federal  Government. 

As  adf^ted  in  1953,  the  statute  sub- 
jected, with  three  exceptions,  the  Indian 
tribes  in  five  specified  States  to  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  those  States, 
and  gave  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  assumption  of  such  juris- 
diction by  all  other  States.  The  right  to 
initiate  the  assumption  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion was  given  entirely  to  the  States.  De- 
spite the  objections  of  several  Indian 
representatives,  no  requirement  that  the 
consent  of  the  Indian  ti'ibes  affected  be 
obtained  was  included.  A  1S68  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  2S0  gave  Indian 
tribes  the  consent  privilege  over  prospec- 
tive acquisition  of  civil  and  criminal  Ju- 
risdiction by  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  the 
measures  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  ICy  Intro- 
duction of  the  bill  neither  reflects  my 
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support  nor  opposition  to  its  various  pro- 
visions. The  bill  represents  the  official 
!x>sition  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Ameilcan  Indians  with  respect  to  Public 
Luw  280  and  the  public  policy  issues 
emanating  from  that  public  law.  As  the 
nttached  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
national  congress  indicates,  they  have 
requested  that  I  introduce  their  bill  so 
that  it  might  be  considered  along  with 
other  pending  measures  that  will  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee un  Indian  Affairs  in  the  near 
future. 

Several  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  my 
home  State  of  Washington  are  constitu- 
ent members  of  tlie  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  and  as  an  accommoda- 
tion to  those  tribal  groups,  as  well  as  the 
national  congress  in  general.  I  am  inti'o- 
ducing  the  proposed  legislation  as  a  serv- 
ice to  thdyorganization. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
belief  that\the  position  of  the  National 
Congress  or  American  Indians  with  re- 
spect UyVublic  Law  280  deserves  con- 
uon  along  with  other  pending  pro- 
posals to  be  considered  at  tlie  forthcom- 
ing subcommittee  hearing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  national  congress  letter 
to  me,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2010 
Be  it  enacted  b^f  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Law  En- 
forcement Improvement  Act  of  1975." 
TITIiE  1— DETERMINATION  OP  CIVIL  AND 
CRIMINAL  JimiSDICTION  AND  LAW 
Sec.   101 — The  Congress,  after  careful  re- 
view of  the  Federal  Government's  historic;)! 
and  special  legal  relationship  with  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  people,  finds  that : 

(a)  The  Federal  Oovernment  has  hereto- 
fore recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Indian 
tribes  through  treaties,  agreements,  and  ex- 
ecutive orders  and  statutes; 

(b)  Congress  has  heretofore  declared  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee self-determination  to  American  Indians 
and  to  preserve  the  Federal  Oovernment's 
relationship  with  and  responsibility  to  In- 
dian tribes: 

(c)  The  lack  of  a  consistent  Congressional 
Indian  policy  in  the  past  has  restated  In  the 
unclear  Jurisdictional  status  of  Indian  coun- 
try with  varying  patterns  of  Jurisdictional 
checkerboarding,  overli4>plng  and  inconsist- 
encies which  show  little  or  no  promise  of 
clear  and  workable  Judicial   determination; 

(d)  It  has  not  been  finally  Judicially  deter- 
mined whether  the  application  of  tribal, 
state,  and  federal  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion and  law  in  Indian  country  is  exclusive 
or  concurrent; 

(e)  Jurisdictional  problems  of  increasing 
severity  and  magnitude  In  Indian  country 
have  demonstrsted  that  subjecting  Indians 
and  Indian  eountry  to  state  or  federal  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  and  law  without 
regard  to  the  unique  culttiral,  political,  geo- 
graphic and  aoclal  factors  of  each  Indian 
tribe  and  reservation  is  unjust  and  unwork- 
able; 

(f )  The  Indian  tribes  will  never  surrender 
their  right  to  determine  civil  and  criminal 
Jurisdiction  and  law  within  the  Indian  coun- 
try: 

(g)  True  self-determination  of  Indian 
tribes  and  the  solution  of  Jurisdictional  prob- 
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lems  In  Indian  country  require  that  Indian 
tribes  design  their  own  legal  md  judicial 
systems  and  determine  how  thi  exercise  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  and  law  in 
Indian  country  be  shared  by  iribal,  state 
and  federal  governments  and  w  liether  such 
jurisdiction  and  law  be  exchw  Ive  or  con- 
current; Indian  tribal  governm<  nt  and  sov- 
ereignty must  therefore  be  n  irtured  and 
strengtliened  by  comprehensive  federal  as- 
sistance in  the  improvement  of  aw  enforce- 
ment in  Indian  country. 

Sy.c.  102(a) — As  used  in  this 
'Indian  country"  includes: 

(1 )  alJ  land  within  the  exterio 
ni  any  federally  recognized  Iiic  an 
tlon.   notwithstanding   tlie   Ls,su  iice 
trust  or  fee  patent,  and  includii^ 
of -way  running  through  the  r 

<2)     all    dependent    Indian 
wilhiu    the    borders    of    the 
Vvlieiher  within  the  original  or 
acquired  territory  thereof,  and 
in  or  withotit  the  limits  of  a 

(3)  all  trust  or  restricted 
wents  or  lands  Including  any 
running  through  them;   and 

(4)  all  trust  or  restricted  lane 
limits  of  any  Indian  reservation 
United  States  for   any   Indian 
community,  group,  or  pueblo. 

(b)  Aa  iwed  in  this  Act,  the 
nhall,    where    appropriate, 
recognized  Indian   tribe,  band, 
group,  or  pueblo. 

Sec.  103(a)— In  any  case  In 
suant  to  the  provisions  of 
7  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953 
the  Act  of  February  8,  1887,  24 
Act  of  May  27.  1902,  32  Stat.  241 
May  31,  1902,  32  Stat.  284,  the 
8.  1906,  34  Stat.  182,  the  Act  of 
36  Stat.  348,  the  Act  of  Decem|er 
39  Stat.  865,  the  Act  of  June  14, 
606.  the  Act  of  April  28,  1924, 
the  Act  of  June  26,  1936,  49 
Act  of  August  25,  1937,  50  Stat 
of  June  25,  1948.  62  Stat.  827,  th 
2.  1948.  62  Stat.  1224,  the  Act 
13.  1950,  64  Stat.  845,  the  Act 
1954,  68  Stat.  868,  the  Act  of  JAne 
70  Stat.  290,  the  Act  of  Angus 
Stat.  645,  the  Act  of  April  11, 
73,  or  the  Act  of  November  25, 
1358,  or  court  decisions,  any 
country  or  person  therein  Is  sub|ect 
civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  or 
dian   tribe   affected   Is'  authorised 
resolutions  Indicating  its  desire 
the  United  States  reacquire  all 
ure  of  such  civil  or  criminal 
to  have  all  or  any  measure  of  the 
Ing  civil   or  criminal  law  of 
longer    applicable,    and    (2) 
whether  tribal,  civil,  or  criminal 
or  law  shall  be  concurrent  wit  i 
measure  of  Federal  or  State  clvi 
Jurisdiction  or  law. 

(b)  Any  such  resolution  shal 
by  Vhe  tribal  council  or  other  go' 
of  such  tribe,  or  shall  be  adopte 
tiative  or  referendum  procedu^ 
In  the  tribal  constitution  and 
vided,  however.  That  if  the  trllfal 
tlon    and    bylaws    contain    no 
referendum  procedure,  the 
adopted  by  majority  vote  of  the 
ers  who  are  enrolled  members 
residing  on  its  reservation  in  i 
election  upon  a  petition  signed 
2S  percent  of  the  eligible  vot«ra 
who  are  enrolled  members 
reservation. 

(c)  Ninety  days  following  reftelpt  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  any  such  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  accordance  wit  i  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  resolution  shall  be  ef- 
fective unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  within  that  period  formally  disapproved 
the  resolution  for  the  reason  Viat  (1)   the 
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tribe  has  no  applicable  existing  oi 
law  and  order  code,  or  (2)  th©  trl 
plan  for  fulfilling  Its  responslbllipes 
tlie  jurisdiction  sought  to  be 
determined. 

(d)  Whenever  the  resolution 
effective,    (1)    the   United   States 
acquire,  in  accordance  with  the 
the  resolution,  all  or  any  measui  s 
civil  or  criminal  jxirlsdlction  In  sujh 
Indian  couiitry  or  parts  thereof 
the  tribe,  and  all  or  any  measure 
responding  civil  or  criminal  law  of 
.shall  no  longer  be  applicable  therel  » 
tribal   civil   or  criminal  Jurisdiction 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
the  resolution,  be  concurrent  with 
measure  of  Pederr.l  or  Scate  ci.il 
jurisdiction  or  law. 

(e)  Upon  disapproval  by  the 
any  such  resolution,  the  Secretary 
mediately    assist    the    tribe    unde 
hereof   in   preparation   of   a   law 
code  or  plan,  and  when  such 
alleviated,   the  Secretary  shall 
resolution.  In  the  event  of 
the   Secretary   of   any   such 
tribe   affected   may   appeal    the 
to  the  Federal  Court  for  tha  Dlstiict 
lumbia  In  which  original  jurlsdictl  m 
such  appeal  is  hereby  vested,  ant 
retary  shall  have  the  burden  of 
his  findings  upon  which  the 
disapproved. 

Sec.  104. — No  action  or  proceedli^ 
before  any  court  or  agency  of  any 
mediately  prior  to  the  reacquisitijn 
termination  of  Jurisdiction  pursue  nt 
Act  shall  abate  by  reason  thereof 
poses  of  any  such  action  or 
reaccjulsition  or  determination   ol 
tlon  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
date  of  final  determination  of  sucl 
proceeding. 

Sec.  105 — Section  6  of  the  Act  of 
1953   (67  Stat.  688)  is  hereby 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any 
jurisdiction  validly  made  pursuaift 
section  prior  to  Its  repeal. 
TITLE    II— IMPROVEMENT    OF 
FORCEMENT  ON  INDIAN 

Sec.  201  (a)  The  Secretary  of 
is  authorized  and  directed  to 
implement  programs  to  improve 
ment    and    the    administration 
within     Indian     reservations 
country. 

(b)    In  Implementing  such 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
and  contracts  with,  Indian  tribes 
ment  programs  and  projects  to— 

(1)  determine   the  feasibility 
reacquisitions  of  Jurisdiction  ant 
nation    of    Jurisdiction    over 
country  or  parts  thereof  occupie  I 
tribes.    Including    preparation    of 
order  codes,  substantive  laws 
and  criminal  procedure,  and 
of  plans  for  fulfilling  tribal  resp^ 
under    the    Jurisdiction    sought 
acquired  or  determined; 

(2)  establishing  and  strengther 
forces  of  the  tribes.  Including 
training,  compensation,  fringe 
the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
equipment; 

(3)  establishing    and 
courts  in  order  to  assure  speedy 
trials  for  offenders,  and  appointm  nt 
ing  and  compensation  of  quallfi  id 
and  the  appointment,  training  an<  [ 
sation  of  qualified  Indian 
cers.   and  the  establishment  of 
legal  defender  programs; 

(4)  the  eetabllshment  and 
of  correctional  facilities  and  the 
ment  and  strengthening  of 
sonnel  departments.  Including 
training,  compensation,  and  frlng  » 
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June  18.  1975. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Instdar  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Please  accept  a 
Ijelated  note  of  congratulations  on  your  be- 
ing selected  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  our 
av.ard  &t  this  year's  fund-raising  banquet. 

Your  worii  on  behalf  of  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  American  Indians  is  greatly 
appreciated,  and  I  extend  that  sentiment  to 
you  on  behalf  of  NCAI  and  its  membership 
across  Indian  Country. 

I  would  also  like  to  apprise  you  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  involved  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  P.L.  83-280.  The  tribes 
have  gone  through  considerable  expense  and 
time  to  attend  a  series  of  national  confer- 
ences to  arrive  at  a  measure  of  consensus 
concerning  280  and  the  proposed  Abourezk 
bllV  We,  In  no  way,  wish  to  undermine  his 
efforts,  but  we  would  respectfully  request 
that  your  office  Introduce  an  alternate  bill 
(attached)  written  by  NCAI,  which  we  feel 
best  Incorporates  the  tribal  feelings  on  the 
jurisdiction  question. 

I  realize  only  too  well  the  time  contralnts. 
However,  your  help  in  Introducing  the  bill 
In  time  to  provide  additional  focus  for  the 
tribes'  consideration  at  the  hearings  set  for 
the  23rd  and  24th  of  this  month,  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Mel  Tonasket, 
President,  NCAI. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)    (by  request) : 

S.  2011.  A  bill  to  extend  appropriations 
authorizations  for  emergency  medical 
services  systems,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welf  sure. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I  in- 
troduce, with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javi-ts),  S.  2011.  a  biU  to 
extend  appropriations  authorizations  for 
emergency  medical  services  systems,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978  the 
appropriations  authorizations  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems — EMSS — 
now  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.2011 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  1203(c)(3)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for"  each  time  it  oc- 
curs and  Inserting  instead  "in",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30, 1976"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "September  30,  1978". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1206(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "authorized  by  this 
title"  and  inserting  instead  "authorized  by 
section  1202,  1203,  or  1204",  and 

(2)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  "1207" 
and  Inserting  Instead  "1207(a)". 

Sec.    3.    Section    1207(a)    of    the    Act    Is 
amended — 
(1)  m  paragraph  (1) ,  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30, 
1974". 

(B)  livserting  ",  and  $22,600,000  for  tlie 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  after  "June 
30,  1975",  and 

(C)  striking  out  everything  after  "under 
sections  1203  and  1204"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $22,- 
600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4). 

May  15,  1976. 
Hon.  Nei.son  a.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bUl 
"To  extend  appropriations  authorizations 
for  emergen'<.y  medical  services  systems,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  draft  bill  would  extend  to  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1978  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions for  emergency  medical  services  systems 
(EMSS) ,  now  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1976.  Specifically,  the  proposal 
would  (1)  revise  the  appropriation  author- 
ization for  FY  1976  to  provide,  consistent 
with  the  1976  Budget,  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $22.8  million  for  grknts  and 
contracts  for  studying  the  feasibility  of, 
planning  for,  establishing,  initially  operat- 
ing, expanding,  and  improving  EMSS;  (2) 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  for  FY  1977 
and  FY  1978  $22.6  million  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  establishing,  initially  operat- 
ing, expanding,  and  Improving  EMSS;  and 
(3)  repeal  the  required  percentage  allot- 
ments of  funds  among  the  various  purposes. 
The  research  appropriations  authorization 
expiring  at  the  end  of  FY  1976  would  not  be 
extended,  as  this  authorization  duplicates 
existing  general  research  authorities. 

We  urge  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinbergex, 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)   (by  request) : 

S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Hetdth  Service  Act  and  the  National  Re- 
search Service  Award  Act  of  1974  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  program  of 
National  Research  Service  Awards,  and 
for  other  purrtoses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr,  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I  in- 
troduce, with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  S.  2012.  the  National 
Research  Service  Award  Amendments  of 
1975.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  National  Re- 
search Service  Award  Act  of  1974, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the 
proposed  legislation  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Research 
Service  Award  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  AxTTHOuziNa  NBS  Awaids  fob  Re- 

6EAHCH  AT  FEDERAL  HOSRTALS  AMD  OTBU  FfeD- 

ERAL  FACiLrnes. — Sections  47a(a)(l)<A)(lll) 
and  472(a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 


ice Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"non-Federal". 

Sec.  8.  Determination  op  Si-bject  Areas 
OF  Shortage;  Allocation  of  Awards  n»  Ac- 
cordance WrrH  Determination. — (a)  Sitbject 
Areas. — The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  section  473 
a  new  section  474  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  474.  After  coni^ideiing  the  recom- 
mendations made  under  section  473(a)  in- 
so  far  as  pertinent,  the  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually determine,  and  promulgate  by  Sep- 
tember 1  of  eemh  year  for  the  12-xnonth 
period  ending  June  30  of  that  year,  those 
subject  areas  or  aspects  of  subject  areas  (1) 
for  which  there  are,  during  that  period,  or 
for  which  within  the  five  calendar  years  fol- 
lowing that  year  there  are  likely  to  be,  sig- 
nificantly Inadequate  numbers  of  individuals 
who  possess  the  qualifications  or  proficiency 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  perform  any  aspect  of  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  and  (2)  with  respect  to 
which  subject  areas  or  aspects  of  subject 
areas,  the  capacity  to  train  individuals  to 
perform  that  research,  or  to  perform  it  with 
the  necessary  proficiency,  is  Insufficient  ma- 
terially to  remedy  that  Inadequacy  and  will 
not  become  materially  sufficient  without 
Federal  support.  The  Secretary  shall  Include, 
as  part  of  his  promulgation,  a  description  of 
the  methodology  used  to  determine  those 
subject  areas  or  aspects  of  subject  areas." 

(b)  Allocation.  Section  472  (a)  (3)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Effective  July  1.  1976,  with  respect 
to  National  Research  Service  Awards  under 
section  472(a)  (1)  (A)  (iv),  the  Award  shall 
be  given  only  for  research  or  research  train- 
ing in  those  subject  areas  or  aspects  of  sub- 
ject areas  for  which  there  is  a  need  for  per- 
sonnel as  determined  under  section  474." 

Sec.  4.  Liberalization  or  Payback  Vou- 
MOLA.  The  last  paragraph  of  subsection  (c»" 
of  section  472  of  the  Act  is  redesignated  a£ 
paragraph  (5),  and  paragraph  (4)  (a)  of 
that  subsection  (as  so  amended)  is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"A  =  .(^,.. 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  6.  Extension  of  Authorization.  Sec- 
tion 472(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  and  $136  million  for  each  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years"  after  "1976". 

Sec.  6.  Personnel  Stttdies.  (a)  Section 
473(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  473.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  guidance 
and  information  on  which  to  base  Federal 
policies  relating  to  the  training  of  biomedical 
or  behavioral  research  personnel,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b),  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  to — 

"(1)  estimate  (A)  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
personnel,  (B)  the  subject  areas  in  which 
such  personnel  are  needed  and  the  number  of 
such  personnel  needed  in  each  such  area,  and 
(C)  the  kinds  and  extent  of  training  which 
sliould  be  provided  such  personnel; 

"(2)  assess  (A)  current  training  program.< 
available  for  the  training  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  personnel  which  are  con- 
ducted under  this  Act  at  or  through  insti- 
tutes under  the  National  Instltues  of  Health 
and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  (B)  other  cur- 
rent training  programs  available  for  the 
training  of  such  personnel; 

"(3)  identify  the  kinds  of  research  posi- 
tions available  to  and  held  by  individual.s 
completing  such  programs; 

"(4)  determine,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
whether  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(B)    of  paragraph   (2),  or  alternative  pro- 
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gpams  that  could  be  developed,  would  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  programs  referred  to 
iu  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  were  ter- 
minated; 

••(5)  recommend  what  modifications  in 
x:\e  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
are  required  to  meet  the  needs  estimated 
under  paragraph  ( I ) : 

"(6)  recommend  those  subject  areas  for 
which  there  arc  or  are  likely  within  5  yeav.i 
to  be  signlflcantly  inadequate  niimbers  of 
qualified  research  personnel  and  In  which 
current  training  capacity  is  inadequate  and 
will  nut  develop  without  Federal  support;  and 

"(7)  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the 
methodolcgy  by  which  the  subject  areas  pro- 
viJed  iu  paragraph  (6)  were  recommended." 

(b)  Section  473(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  insertl::.';  "preliminary"  before  "re- 
sults" and  (2)  by  striking  out  "March  31  of 
each  year"  ani  inserting  "August  15,  1975" 
Ux  lieu  thereof. 

(c)(1)  Section  473  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  subjec- 
tion (d)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  A  report  of  the  final  results  of  such 
study  sliall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  March  31,  1977.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  such  study  with  his  comments 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  not  later  than  June  30, 
1977." 

(3)  Section  473(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  "and  subsection  (d)" 
after  "subsection  (c)". 

(3)  Section  473(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'March  31  of  each  year"  and 
Inserting  "August  15.  1075"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Statkment  of  Purpose. — (a)  Sec- 
tion 102(a)  of  the  National  Research  Service 
Award  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  necessary"  in  para- 
graph (2),  (3)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  of  paragr.iph  (2)  and  inserting  a  period 
In  lieu  thereof,  and  (4)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "increase"  and  inserting  "en- 
siu«"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  ErrEcxivE  Date. — This  Act  Is  effec- 
tive with  reapect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  beglnut.  g  after  Jiuie  30,  1975. 

Department  of  Health, 

EDCCATIOIV,  and  WEI.FARE, 

May  13. 1D75. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeli.er, 
President  iff  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mk.  Psesident:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Public  Hetdth  Service  Act  and 
the  National  Research  Service  Award  Act 
of  1974  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  pro- 
gram of  National  Research  Service  Awards, 
and  for  other  pttrposes."  The  bill  would  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Research  Service 
Award  Amendments  of   1976." 

The  draft  bill  would  extend  the  National 
Research  Service  Award  Act  of  1974  (title 
I  of  the  National  Research  Act,  Public  Law 
93-348)  for  three  years,  fiscal  year  1976 
through   1978. 

The  1976  Budget  includes  funding  of  $136 
million  for  research  training  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA) .  At  this  level,  an 
estimated  12.000  trainees  wlU  be  suppiorted 
during   1976. 

Currently,  we  are  responsible  for  three 
types  of  research  training  support.  First,  we 
are  contlntilng  to  support  training  grants 
and  fellowships  that  were  awarded  prior  to 
January.  1973.  Because  of  the  impact  of  re- 
leased fiscal  year  1973  funds  that  were  obli- 
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gated  in  flscal  year  1974,  this 
■research  training  support 
the  obligation  of  about  $200 
support  of  12,000  full-time  trai 
pai't-time  trainees. 

Second,   In   July,    1973,   we 
new    fellowship    program,    li 
doctoral   awards.   A  limited 
■Rtitutional   awards  were  to  be 
this    program    in    shortage 
where  sunnort  was  needed  to 
environments  of  types  not  in 

Third,  the  National  Research 
Act  of  1974,  enacted  in  July, 
co'^solidited  research  trainii'g 
NIH  arrt  ADA^THA.  It  supersede  I 
re-carch    trainl'ig    ai-.thorities 
ADAMHA   whicli    lind   been    ii 
Act  authorlres  individiial  fcncslsb 
stitiJtio'Tl   awards    for 
liavior.il   re-^earch   and   researc 
both   the  pre-   and   post-doctcj'al 
return  for  Federal  support, 
ento  must  pprce  to  a  service 
tion.  TT<e  Act  al9o  reouires  tli 
contract    with    the    National 
Sciences  for  a  study  of  research 
training  prnprams  to  Identify 
subject  areas  in  which  t^ere 
research    per.soniiel.    Effective 
research  training  aw.irds  are 
only  to  trnin  Investigators  in 
subject  areas,  as  identified  by 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Tl'e  enclosed  bill  recognizes 
Federal   assistance   for 
and  research  training  is  no  1 
In  the  IDGO's,  biomedical  researcli 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  tw 
cent  annually.  In  the  context 
growth,  a  large  amount  of  res 
support  was  provided  to  attrac 
an  Increa'^iPg  number  of  qualifli  d 
in  a  sliort  period  of  time. 

Now.  however,  partly  as  a  res 
search  trainmg  supports, 
i.ig  capacity  and  student  interest 
se.^rch  have  grown  to  the  point 
number   of    biomedical    and 
searchers  is  in  overall  balance 
need.    There    remains,    howev- 
shortage  of  highly  qualified 
nel  in  a  few  selected  subject 
ingly,  we  believe  that  Federal 
for  research  training  should  n(Jw 
specifically  on  the  alleviation 

The   1976   Budget  therefore 
that  NRS  Awards  wUl  l>e  limiled 
to  individuals  for  post-doctor)  1 
in  areas  in  which  there  are  ins 
bers  of  research  personnel.  Tli< 
provides  for  1,100  new  fellowsh  ps 
brings  the  number  of  trainee  i 
line  with  the  number  of  new 
ported  annually  on  research  g: 
tial  fellowship  support  was 
it   la   consistent   with    the 
general  higher  education  polic  / 
trating  support  on  Individual 
preference  to  support  of 
over,    this   post-doctoral    supp 
further  aggravate  any  problems 
ply  of  researchers  because 
only  iu  areas  of  need, 
proach  will  prevent  Institutlona 
Ing  even  more  directly 
present    on    Federal    funds    to 
salaries. 
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The  enclosed  draXt  bill  Is  pr*icated  upon 
this  reorientation  of  administ  ative  objec- 
tives under  the  NRSA  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  woxUd  re<Jnire  the  Sec- 
retary annually  to  determine  the  subject 
areas  for  which  there  are,  or  st  ortly  will  be. 
significantly  inadequate  numbe  •s  of  individ- 
uals qualified  to  perform  b  omedical  or 
behavioral  research,  and  wltt  respect  to 
which  subject  areas  research  training  ca- 
pacity is  materially  insufficient  t  >  remedy  this 
inadequacy. 
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Tl'.e  Secretary  would  allocate  A\*ards 
basis  of  this  annual  determlnati  m 
Awards  only  for  research  or  res^rch 
ing  in  shortage  subject  areas. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the 
thority  is  a  study  to  be  under 
Natio  nal  Academy  of  Sciences 
there  will  be  identified  the  rpo 
areas   cf  need   for  additional 
sonnel.  However,  the  Act  Is  tinclcbr 
NAS  recommendations  are  Inten 
be  advisory  to  the  Secretary.  Thi 
rerol,'©    this   point   and,    in   oth|r 
somewhat  expand  and  clarify  the 
the  study.  We  do  not  believe  tha 
NAS  study  is  necessary,  howev 
proposed  to  amend  the  Act  to 
stead,  for  only  one  such  study, 
pleted  by  March  31.  1977. 

In  this  regard,  current  law  prt.ido.s  that 
no  NRS  Awards  may  bo  made  1  ir  re-earoh 
or  research  training  after  Jun  :  30,  1975 
except  in  subject  areas  determir  ed  to  have 
need  for  research  personnel  b'  the  NA^S 
study  authorized  by  section  473  Inasmuch 
as  NAS  will  not  have  complete( .  its  study 
to  determine  these  areas  with  thi  sperifldty 
necessary  to  guide  the  makii^ ;  of  these 
awards  in  time  to  meet  this  da  ;e,  the  bill 
would   extend   the   date    to   Jun  i   30,    107C. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  somewhat 
ameliorate  tha  harshness  of  tl  e  formula 
under  which  an  Individual  who  has  failed 
to  complete  his  service  oblige  tion  must 
repay  his  Award.  Under  it,  an  IndhitHial 
who  has  served  only  part  of  he  servics 
commitment  period  receives  only  half  credit 
for  the  actual  length  of  service  :  a  tlie  pay- 
back fom-iUla.  As  we  would  mc  lify  it,  an 
individual  who  falls  to  complete  his  service 
commitment  would  receive  tiifee-fom-ths 
credit  for  the  time  served. 

Finally,  the  draft  bill  woulJ  autl  orize 
NRS  Awaids  for  research  at  P(  deral  hos- 
pitr.ls  and  other  Federal  facUItl*  i 

V/e  urge  that  the  bill  receive  ^mpt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  if  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget  that  enactm*  nt  of  this 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  wit^  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  WErNBEfccru 

I  ecretartf. 


Ey  Mr.  MONDALE  (fo  •  himself. 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Packw(  lOD,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Stone,  llr.  Httm- 
PHREY,  and  Mr.  Kenne  )Y) 

S.  2014.  A  biU  entitled  "Tie  Emer- 
gency Mortgage  Relief  Act  of  1975." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on|  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presideht,  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  Preside  at  Ford's 
veto  of  the  Emergency  Housl:  ig  Act  of 
1975  was  an  imfortimate  action  on  his 
part. 

That  bill  could  have  meaijt 
new  jobs,  400,000  new  liomes, 
in  construction  activity  over 
year,  and  an  important  stimulus 
entire  economy. 

All  of  this  was  prevented  bj  this  un- 
fortunate veto.  However,  Mr.  'resident, 
another  extremely  important  provision 
of  H.R.  4485  also  was  prever  ted  from 
becoming  law  because  of  the  lyesident's 
veto. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  dortlon  of 
H.R.  4485  which  was  designei :  to  help 
100.000  American  homeown  irs  save 
their  homes  from  mortgage  foreclosure. 
I  have  been  working  on  this  program 
for  more  than  2  years.  I  ofiCpred  this 
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proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the  hous- 
ing bill  during  Senate  consideration  in 
April. 

My  amendment  would  have  authorized 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  payments  of  up  to 
S250  monthly  for  a  period  of  no  longer 
Uian  2  years  on  behalf  of  homeowners 
facing  foreclosure  because  of  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  during  our 
current  economic  difficulties. 

With  unemployment  in  this  Nation  at 
9.2  percent,  foreclosure  has  become  an 
immediate  and  ti-agic  problem  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  Because  of  President 
Ford's  veto,  these  mifortunate  citizens 
will  lose  their  homes  in  the  coming 
montlis  if  Federal  help  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. 

While  I  cannot  accept  the  Pi'esident's 
objections  to  H.R.  4485,  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  firmly  against  enactment  of  new 
programs  of  interest  subsidies  and  down- 
payment  incentives  to  help  our  troubled 
housing  industry. 

I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that 
the  President  is  totally  opposed  to  a  pro- 
gram of  foreclosure  relief.  It  is  in  the 
hope  that  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  be  receptive  to  helping  the 
thousands  of  American  families  faced 
with  foreclosure  that  I  introduce  this 
legislation  today. 

The  proposal  I  send  to  the  desk  em- 
bodies the  foreclosure  relief  amendment 
I  offered  to  H.R.  4485  on  the  Senate  floor. 
This  provision  has  been  ovei-whelmingly 
approved  by  the  Senate,  by  the  House, 
and  by  the  House-Senate  conferees. 

A  similar  proposal  has  long  been 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
LuD  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

It  is  a  narrow  provision,  designed  to 
specifically  address  a  specific  problem. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  foreclosure  relief 
measure  currently  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Iliat  bill,  S.  1457,  continues 
to  have  my  full  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. It  embodies  many  of  the  concepts 
which  I  have  submitted  to  both  the  93d 
and  the  94th  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  fear  that 
even  this  excellent  bill,  brought  to  the 
floor  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  who  has  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  mortgage  relief  concept, 
may  be  too  broad  for  the  administration. 
In  the  thought  that  this  might  be  the 
case,  I  am  introducing  the  narrow  meas- 
ure, which  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  overwhelmingly, 
as  a  separate  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  joined  in  in- 
troducing this  biU  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators,  including  several  members 
of  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee.  These  Senators  are 
listed  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  act  quickly  and  decisively  on  a  mort- 
gage relief  bill.  Thousands  of  American 
lamilies  face  the  frightening  prospect  of 
foreclosure  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislaUon  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 


S.  2014 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  xm* 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency   Mortgage   Relief  Act  of   1976." 

HOMEOWNERS    RELIEF 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary"!  is  authorized  to  make 
repayable  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  homeowners  who  are 
delinquent  in  their  mortgage  payments. 

(b)  Emergency  mortgage  relief  payments 
shall  not  be  approved  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage  unless — 

(1)  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  Indi- 
cated to  the  mortgagor  its  intention  to  fore- 
close; 

(2)  the  mortgagor  and  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage have  indicated  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  any  agency  or  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  the  holder  that  circumstances 
(such  as  the  volume  of  delinquent  loans  in 
its  portfolio)  make  it  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  foreclosiu«  and  that  the  mortgagor 
is  in  need  of  emergency  mortgage  relief  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  except  that  such  state- 
ment by  the  bolder  of  the  mortgage  may 
be  waived  by  the  Secretary  if  in  his  Judgment 
such  waiver  would  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title; 

(3)  payments  under  the  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  2  months; 

(4)  the  mortgagor  has  Incurred  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of  in- 
voluntary unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment due  to  adverse  economic  conditions 
and  Is  financlaUy  unable  to  make  the  full 
mortgeige  payments; 

(5)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
mortgagor  wiU  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  a  fuU  resumption  of 
mortgage  payments;  and 

(6)  the  mortgaged  properly  is  the  prUj- 
cipal  residence  of  the  mortgagor. 

As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "mortgaged 
property  includes,  but  Is  not  limted  to, 
property  owned  iu  fee  shnple,  condominium 
units,  mobile  homes,  or  mtUtiunIt  dwellings. 

(c)  Mortgage  relief  payments  on  behalf  of 
a  homeowner  may  be  in  an  amount  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
ground  rents,  hazard  insurance,  and  mort- 
gage hisurance  premiums  due  under  the 
mortgage,  but  such  payments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  $250  per  month  or  the 
amount  determined  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
.<ary  to  supplement  such  amount  as  the 
homeowner  is  capable  of  contributing  toward 
such  mortgage  payment. 

(d)  Mortgage  relief  payments  may  be  made 
by  the  Secreta-y  for  up  to  12  months,  and 
may  be  extended  once  for  up  to  12  addi- 
tional months.  The  Secretary  shall  require 
the  mortgagor  to  report  any  increase  In  in- 
come which  will  permit  a  reduction  or  ter- 
mination of  mortgage  relief  payments  dur- 
ing this  period. 

(e)  Mortgage  relief  payments  made  under 
this  title  shall  be  repayable  by  the  home- 
owner upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that 
Interest  on  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
8  per  centum  per  annum.  Interest  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  untu  after  the  last  payment 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  behalf  of  the  home- 
owner. The  Secretary  may  defer  repayment 
of  the  mortgage  relief  payments  until  the 
disposition  of  the  property  or  the  completion 
of  the  period  of  amortization  for  the  mort- 
gage. Tlie  Secretary  shall  requUe  such  secur- 
ity for  the  repayment  of  mortgage  relief 
payments  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  may 
secure  such  repayment  by  a  lien  on  the 
mortgaged  property.  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  delegations  and  accept  such  certifica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  processing  of  mort- 
gage relief  payments  as  he  deems  appropriate 


to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  efficient  imple- 
mentation of  the  assistance  program  atitiior- 
iaed    by   this   title. 

NOTIFICATION  -- 

Sec,  3  Until  2  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  each  Federal  super- 
visory agency,  with  respect  to  financial  insi  i- 
tutions  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Secretary,  with  respect  to  other  approved 
mortgagees,  BhaU  (1)  take  appropriate  action, 
not  inconsibtent  with  laws  relating  to  tlie 
safety  or  soundness  of  such  institutions  or 
mortgagees,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  waive 
or  relax  limitaiions  pertaining  to  the  oper- 
ations of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees 
with  respect  to  mortgage  delinquencies  in 
order  to  cau.se  or  encourage  forbearance 
in  residential  mortgage  loan  foreclosures, 
and  (2)  request  each  such  Institution  or 
mortgagee  to  notify  that  Federal  super- 
visOT-y  agency,  the  Secretary,  and  the  mort- 
gagor, at  lea.st  30  days  prior  to  Instituting 
foreclosure  proceedings  In  connection  with 
any  mortgage  loan.  As  used  In  this  section 
the  term  "Federal  supervisory  agency"  meana 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  In.'urance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Home  Ijoan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Saviut-s 
and  Loaii  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
National  Credit   Union  Administration. 

ADTHORIZATION    AND    EXPIRATION    DATE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $500,000,000.  Any  amounts  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Mortgage  relief  payments  shall  not  be 
made  after  July  1,  1976,  except  with  respect 
to  mortgagors  receiving  the  benefit  of  pay- 
ments on  such  date. 

REPOKTS 

Sec.  5.  Within  60  days  after  enactment  of 
this  title  and  within  each  60-day  period 
thereafter  prior  to  July  1.  1976.  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  (It 
the  current  rate  of  delinquencies  and  fore- 
closures iu  the  housing  market  areas  of  the 
country  which  should  Ise  of  immediate  con- 
cern if  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  be 
achieved;  (2)  the  extent  of.  and  prospect  for 
continuance  of.  voluntary  forbearance  by 
mortgagees  In  such  housing  market  areas: 
(3)  actions  being  taken  by  governmental 
agencies  to  encourage  forebearance  by  mort- 
gagees in  such  housing  market  areas;  (4)  ac- 
tions taken  and  actions  likely  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  making  assistance  under  this 
title  available  to  alleviate  hardships  result- 
ing from  any  serious  rates  of  delinquencies 
and  foreclosures;  and  (5)  the  current  de- 
fault status  and  projected  default  trends 
with  respect  to  mortgages  covering  multi- 
family  properties  with  special  attention  to 
mortgages  insured  under  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  with 
recommendations  on  how  such  defaults  and 
prospective  defaults  may  be  cured  or  avoided 
in  a  manner  which,  while  giving  weight  to 
the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States. 
takes  into  full  consideration  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  many  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  that  currently  occupy  such 
multifamily  properties. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Culver,  Mi\  Dole,  Mr.  Eastland. 
Mr,  Fannin.  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr. 
HuMPHRiTY.  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
JAvns,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  McIniyre. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pas- 
TORE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph. 
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Mr.     ScBWEiKER,     Mr.     Hugh 
Scott.  Mr.  Sparkkan,  Mr.  Sr- 
lORGioH.  Mr.  Tafi,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Txtnney, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Yomrc) : 
S.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  39.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  assure  that  certain  pub- 
licalions  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation continue  'to  qualify  as  second- 
rlass  mail.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Po':t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
inti-oducing  legislation  today  which 
would  reaffirm  congressional  intent  re- 
garding the  maintenance  of  the  68-year- 
old  second  class  mailing  privilege  for 
colleges  and  universities.  Forty  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsorlng  this  needed  leglsl.ition. 

IXGAL  BACKCftOl-ND 

At  least  Since  1907,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  every  State  have  mailed  cat- 
alogues and  other  course  listings  at  sec- 
ond class  mail  rates.  This  practice  was 
reaffirmed  by  legislative  language  writ- 
ten In  1912  which  said: 

All  periodical  publications  of  ...  a  reg- 
ularly lnoorpor»t«d  instltutloa  of  learning, 
or ...  a  ngularl.-  estebllataed  state  Institu- 
tion of  learning  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  public  Uuttlon  . . .  sliall  be  admitted 
to  the  malls  as  second  class  matter . . . 

In  1970,  when  the  Postal  Reorganizn- 
tion  Act  passed  and  all  aspects  of  the 
mails  were  examined,  this  policy  re- 
mained unchanged. 

Recently,  however,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  has  begun  removing  this  second- 
class  mailing  privilege  from  a  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Thus  far  84  percent  of  those  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  reviewed  by 
the  Postal  Service  have  been  denied  sec- 
pnd-class  rates. 

The  Postal  Service  now  claims  that 
many  catalogs  and  other  course  llst- 
inps  mailed  by  colleges  and  universities 
do  not  qualify  as  periodical  publications. 
The  Postal  Service  bases  its  claims  on  a 
strict  interpretation  of  a  1904  Supreme 
Com-t  decision — Houghton  against 
Payne — ^which  lists  the  criteria  for  a 
periodical  publication.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice claims  that  most  college  bulletins  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  of,  first,  appear- 
ing at  stated  intervals;  second,  incom- 
pleteness of  single  issues;  third,  con- 
tinuity between  the  different  issues;  and 
foiurth,  the  requirement  that  the  issues 
form  a  publication.  This  strict  interpre- 
tation is  presently  imder  challenge  by 
some  affected  colleges  and  imiversities. 

The  definition  of  a  "periodical  publi- 
cation" contained  in  the  1904  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  settled  law  when 
most  college  bulletins  and  catalogs  were 
first  admitted  to  second-class  mail. 
The  definition  remained  settled  law  for 
the  past  several  decades  during  which 
the  entitlements  of  these  publications  to 
second-class  rates  remained  unques- 
tioned and  unchallenged.  Since  the 
character  of  these  publications  has  not 
changed  subsequent  to  their  admission 
to  second  class,  the  actions  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  suddenly  attempting  to  re- 
voke their  second-class  prlvfleges  are 
tantamount  to  making  new  law  bv  ad- 
ministrative flat. 

THE    IMPACT    Olf    COLUEGES    AND    TTNlVEKSlTItS  • 

Thus  far  in  my  home  State  of  Mis- 
souri, St,  Louis  University,  Northwest 
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Missouri  State,  and  the 
Missouri  have  been  notified 
will  lose  their  second-class 
lege.  According  to  C.  Bri 
the  president  of  the  Univ 
souri,  the  Postal  Service 
cause  cost  increases  equivalent 
employment  of  two  assista 

The  University  of  Texas 
calculated  that  it  will  pay 
$53,000  each  year  to  maintain 
livery  schedule  through 
If  the  University  of  Texas 
sacrifices    delivery    speed 
through  third  and  fourth 
still  have  to  pay  an  addilfonal 
each  year. 

Generalizing  from   thes 
schools  which  have  calcula^d 
cial  impact  of  this  Postal 
sion,    one   can    roughly 
switching   from   second 
tliird-  and  fourth-class 
each  institution  approximalely 
increase  in  postage.  Switchfig 
ond  class  to  first  class,  in 
maintain  good  delivery  serv 
crease  postage  costs  30  time; 

This  is  no  time  to  be  pla^og 
sary  financial  burdens  on 
universities.  Increases  in 
ary  adjustments  to  keep 
flation  and  other  unavoidable 
increases  have  substantial]^ 
tion  charges.  In  the  last  10 
of  4  years  of  tuition  has  increased 
$5,500   to   $9,000   in   priva 
which  account  for  half  the 
stitutions  of  highei-  educati|>n 
colleges  4  years  of  tuition 
$1,300  to  $2,300.  These 
include  4   years  of   books, 
board,  et  cetera. 

Increases  in  postal  expenditures 
stitutlons  of  higher  educatl  )n 
well  be  passed  on  and  bom 
dents.  This  kind  of  disincei  tive 
help  the  uncertain  colleg( 
ti-ends  of  the  last  few  years. 

THIS  BlI,!,  AND  POSTAL  REORcAnIZATION 
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The  Postal  Reorganizatio  i 
maintained  the  existing 
classification  and  created  ^ 
tlie  Postal  Rate  Commissior 
the  basis  of  detailed  criteris 
the  Congress,  a  recommer 
of  that  system  in  the  form  ( 
classification  schedule.  The 
troducing  today  does  not 
tent  of  the  1970  Postal 
Act  and  put  the  Congress 
mail  classification  business 
affirms  the  act  by 
ent  classification  schedule 
leges  and  universities. 

Also,  since  Postal 
subsidy  for  religious,  scienttfic 
and  educational  mail  is  no 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
does  not  contribute  to  its 
these  efforts  of  the  Postal 
back  on  educational  postal 
by   the   Government   do 
duce  the  postal  deficit  but 
to   those   areas   specifically 
Congress. 

THE  rCONOMICS  OF  THE  i 

Tlie  congressional  subsic  y  of  college 
catalogs  amounts  to  apprt  jcimately  25 
percent  of  the  postage.  Thui ,  in  the  case 
cf  Purdue  University,  the  Fp^stal  Service 
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Federal  budget  and  requires 
sity  to  collect  and  expend  ar 
$18,000,  at  the  very  least.  I 
economic  wisdom  of  a  policy  wfiich 
fers  the  burden  and  also 
Even  if  the  Postal  Seriice 
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THIS    11I.L    NOT    ANOTHER 
ISSUE 

It  is  particularly  impor 
that  this  bill  is  not  another 
line  of  legislative  proposals 
postage  rates  for  pet  "worthy 
the  taxpayers'  expense.  Th( 
that  has  developed  for  colleges 
versities  has  put  them  in  a 
gory.  Their  postage  rat«  is 
the  law  and  in  practice.  Thi 
ing  introduced  because  the  P|)stal 
ice  has  tai'geted  them  for 

According  to  the  Postal 
only  other  mailers  who  fit 
of  being  an  ongoing  prognfm 
targeted  for  extinction  by 
Service  are:  First,  a  few  companies 
mail  looseleaf  publications  which 
current  news  concerning 
In  the  law  and  public  poli4y 
offices,   libraries,   et  cetera; 
few  companies  which  knail 
"flowers  by  wire"  florists; 
few    companies    which    mail 
"tables  Ox  content*"  for  sale 
lie.  * 

Because    colleges'    sec(»)d-i 
privileges  are  already  in  the 
practice,  maintenance  of 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  on  ( 
al  cent.  This  is,  of  coui-se, 
pet  "worthy   cause"  postage 
bills. 
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THE    ME&D   KOR    IMMEDIATE 

Of  the  1,966  bills  introduced 
this  session  of  Congress, 
more  cosponsors  than  tliis 
my  colleagues  who  did  not 
bill  indicated  that  they  would 
its  enactment. 

The  Postal  Service  purge 
class  mail  for  colleges  and 
is  an  ongoing  operation    _ 
tious  congressional  action  is 
The  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
that  the  Senate  Committee 
Office  and  Civil  Service  cai 
hearings  on  this  issue  as  soon 
ticable. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.   2016.   A   bill   entitled 
Mortgage  Relief  Payments.' 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  HJtusing 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President, 
introducing  legislation  to  provide 
loans  to  help  unemployed  ^. 
home  mortgage  foreclosures, 
lation  was  a  part   of  the 
Housing  bill  vetoed  by 
yesterday.  The  housing  bill 
out  to  be  a  measure  to  help  p^vent 
employed  homeownere  from  li  islng 
homes,  but  nearly  $1  billion  li 
able  subsidies  was  added  to 
bill  during  the  floor  debate. 

What  began  as  a  commendkble 
ended  up  as  an  unjustlflabl 
which  would  have  imposed 
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costs  on  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
final  version  of  the  bill  is  Inflationary, 
ineffective  and  unfair  to  the  majority 
oi  taxpayers  who  would  have  to  pay  the 
bill,  and  I  support  tlie  President's  veto. 

However,  I  do  tiiink  it  is  Important  to 
-t  quickly  on  the  provision  of  the  bill 
1 )  authorize  loans  to  the  unemployed  to 
j:icvent  mortgage  foi'eclosures. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  al- 
lr>v.-  people  who  liave  lost  their  jobs 
thi-GUt;h  no  fault  of  their  own  to  seek 
Fei'.tral  loans  of  up  to  $250  per  month 
to  avoid  mortgage  foreclosures  on  their 
iiome.  These  loans  would  have  to  be  re- 
paid, witli  interest,  to  the  Government. 
and  they  would  be  made  only  to  persons 
r.  ho  would  be  able  to  fully  resume  tlieu' 
mortgage  payments  when  the  economy 
recovers. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Congress 
to  provide  relief  in  this  area.  The  loan 
progiam  will  help  the  victims  of  the 
recession  keep  their  most  valued  posses- 
sion, while  not  increasing  tlie  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follow  f: 

S.  2016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senale  tti)d  Houfe 
of  S-.'prcscvtativcs  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled,  that  thi.s 
?.ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Mort- 
gage ReUcf  Payments  Act  of  1975." 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  HousUig 
!ind  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  repayable  emergency  mortgage  re- 
lief payments  on  behaU  of  homeowners  who 
me  delinquent  in  their  mortgage  payments. 

(b>  Emergency  mortgage  relief  pajTueuts 
shall  not  be  approved  with  respect  'to  any 
mortgage  unless — 

(1)  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  lias  In- 
dicated to  the  mortgagor  its  iuteutiou  to 
foreclose: 

(2)  the  mortgagor  and  holder  of  the  mort- 
gRge  h.we  Indicated  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  any  agency  or  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  the  holder  that  cU-cumstinces 
(such  as  the  volume  of  delinquent  loans 
la  its  portfolio)  make  it  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  foreclosure  and  that  the  mortgagor 
Is  In  need  of  emergency  mortgage  relief 
authorized  by  this  title,  except  that  such 
statement  by  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  If  m  hU 
Judgment  such  waiver  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title: 

(3)  payments  under  the  mortgage  hav 
oeen  delinquent  for  at  least  2  months; 

(4)  the  mortgacor  has  incuri«d  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  Income  as  a  result  of  In- 
voluntary imemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment due  to  adverse  economic  conditions 
and  is  financially  unable  to  make  the  fiui 
Mortgage  payments; 

(5)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
tae  mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the 
adjustments  necessary  for  a  full  resumption 
01  mortgage  payments;  and 

(6)  the  mortgaged  property  is  the  prin- 
cipal residenco  of  the  mortgagor. 

As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "mortgaged 
property  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
property  owned  m  fee  sUnple.  condominium 
uiuts.  mobile  homes,  or  multiunit  dwelUngs. 
(c)  Mortgage  rtsllef  payments  on  behalf 
«  a  homeowner  may  be  in  an  amount  up  to 
Mie  amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes. 
sround  rents,  hasard  Insurance,  and  mort- 
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gage  iuEairance  premiums  due  under  the 
mortgage,  but  such  payments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  leeaer  of  $250  per  month  or  the 
amount  determined  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  supplement  such  amount  as  tlie 
homeowner  Is  capable  o"  contributUig 
toward  such  mortgage  parmeat. 

(d)  Mortgage  relief  payments  may  be 
made  by  lire  Secretary  for  up  to  12  months, 
and  may  Ije  extended  once  for  up  to  12 
additional  months.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire the  mortgagor  to  report  any  Increase 
in  income  which  will  permit  a  reduction  or 
termination  of  mortgage  relief  paj-ments 
during  this  period. 

(e)  Mortgage  relief  payments  made  tmder 
this  title  shall  be  repayable  by  the  home- 
owner upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that 
interes';  on  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
8  iier  centum  per  annum.  Interest  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  untU  after  the  last  payment 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  behalf  of  the 
homeowner.  Tire  Secretary  may  defer  repay- 
ment of  the  mortgage  relief  payments  imtil 
the  disposition  of  the  property  or  the  com- 
pletion of  the  period  of  ar.iortizatlon  for  the 
moi-tgage.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  require  such 
security  for  the  repayment  of  mortgage  re- 
lief payments  as  he  deems  appropriate  and 
may  secure  such  repayment  by  a  lien  on  the 
mortgaged  property.  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  delegations  and  accept  such  certifica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  processing  of  mort- 
gage relief  payments  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  facilitate  the  prompt  r.nd  efficient  ImpTe- 
luentatlon  of  the  asslst.'iiice  propiiim  aiilhov- 
i^cd  by  this  title. 

NOTIl- IC.\rION 

Slc.  102.  Until  2  years  fiom  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  each  Federal  super- 
visory agency,  with  respect  to  financial  In- 
.stltutlons  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Secretary,  with  respect  to  other  approved 
mortgagees,  shall  (1)  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion, not  inconsistent  with  laws  relating  to 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  such  institutions 
or  mortgagees,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  waive 
or  relax  limitations  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tions of  such  Institutions  or  mortgagees  with 
respect  to  mortgaj;e  del  ncucnri^s  in  order 
to  cause  or  encourage  lorebearence  In  resi- 
dential mortgrage  loan  foreclosures,  and  (2) 
request  each  such  Institution  or  mortgagee 
to  notify  that  Federal  svipervlsory  agency,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  mortgagor,  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  instituting  foreclosure  proceedings 
in  connection  with  any  mortgage  loan.  As 
used  m  this  section  the  term  "Federal  siiper- 
visory  agency"  means  the  Board  of  Grovernors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  tlie  Board  ol 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Home  Xjoau  Bank  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  National  Credit  Union  Almiulstia- 
tioji. 

AUTHOttlZATION    AND    ESPKATION    DATE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000.  Any  amounts  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Mortgage  relief  payments  shall  not  be 
made  after  July  1,  1976,  except  with  respect 
to  mortgagors  receiving  the  benefit  of  pay- 
ments on  such  date. 

REPCKTS 

Sec.  104.  Wlchin  60  days  rfter  enactment 
of  this  title  and  within  each  60-day  period 
thereafter  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  (1) 
the  current  rate  of  delinquencies  and  fore- 
closure?  in  the  housing  mBrket  areas  of  the 
country  which  should  be  of  Immediate  con- 
ceru  If  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  be 
achieved;  (2)  the  extent  of,  and  prospect  for 
contliniance  of,  voluntary  forebearance  by 
mortgagees  in  such  housing  market  areas: 
(3)    fictions   being   taken   by  governmentnl 


agencies  to  encourage  forebearance  by  mort- 
gagees in  such  bousing  market  areas;  (4| 
actions  taken  and  actions  likely  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  making  asslatance  under  this 
title  avaUable  to  alleviate  hardships  result- 
ing from  any  serioits  rates  of  dellnquencle.s 
and  foreclosures;  and  (5)  the  current  default 
status  and  projected  default  trends  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  covering  miUtlfamily 
properties  with  special  attention  to  niort- 
g5tt;es  insured  under  the  various  provisions 
cf  ilie  National  Housing  Act  and  with  re*?- 
oininendfttions  on  hew  such  defaults  and 
prospective  defaults  mav  be  cured  or  uvoidr  J 
in  R  manner  which,  while  kIvIuj!  wei«<hi  to  t:*f 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States,  takes 
into  full  consideration  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  many  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
that  ctuTently  occupy  such  multifj»nitlv 
properties. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    1S.1 


At  the  lequest  of  Mr.  iNoui'E,  the  Sea- 
i! tor  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone >  wa&  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


S.    ]:2(>b 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Mexcalf,  the  Sen- 
ator fix>m  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1268,  a  bill 
to  establish  congressional  policy  du-ectiou 
for  the  administration  and  management 
of  Uie  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System: 
to  establi-sh  the  "National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Service";  to  provide  authority  for  study, 
review  and  establishment  of  additional 
units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  and  S.  1293,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife 
Range;  the  Charles  Sheldon  National 
Wildlife  Range;  and  tlie  Kofa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  part  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

S.      1303 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Siyi- 
a:or  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chvrch  •  v.as  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1303.  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  foreign  commerce  of  tlie  United 
States  by  providing  means  to  assure  full 
disclosm-e  of  significant  foi-eign  invest- 
ment in  tlie  United  Slates,  and  lor  other 
purposes. 

H.      1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall>  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mi .  Cbahsxon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway  • , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mi-.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mi-. 
Kennedy)  ,  Uie  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mi-. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale^.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph>  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi-, 
ScHWEiKER>,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft),  Uie  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr,  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1425,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  ex- 
tend the  autlwrizations  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.    jess 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunwey)  was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1652,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  no  Interest  Is  payable  on 
income  tax  deficiencies  hi  the  case  of  re- 
turns prepared  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tintil  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  notice  to  the  taxpayer  of  sucli  de- 
firiency. 

S.      1777 

At  the  requj'^t  of  Mi".  Randolwi,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  «Mi\  Hudhle- 
sioN),  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hi'Mi-HKEY) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota <Mr.  McGovERN).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  MLssouri  <Mr.  Symington)  were 
added  as  casponsors  of  S.  1777,  a  bill  to 
require  that  new  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, existing  electiic  powerplant 
boilei-s  and  major  Industrial  boilers 
which  utilize  fossil  fuels  be  capable  of 
utilizing  coal  as  their  primary  energy  fuel 
In  conformity  with  applicable  envlron- 
mental  requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
pfwes. 

s.  ia«« 
At  tlic  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Calif oi-nia  «Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1804,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  from  gross  income  the 
amount  of  certtiin  cancellations  of  in- 
debtedness under  student  loan  programs. 

S.  1«>2« 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Scuweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1926, 
the  Health  Mahitenance  Oi-t;nnization 
Amendments  of  1975. 

S.  1»2V 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1927,  the 
Kqual  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1975. 

.<*.  1989 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cbiles) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1989.  a 
bill  to  direct  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Piesident  of  information 
(o  assist  in  negotiations  with  oil-produc- 
ing countries. 

SENATE   JOINT   MtSOLVIION    80 

At  the  request  of  Ifr.  Doiamci,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hnu- 
PHXET)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  90,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  "National  Ski 
Week." 


(f 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  195— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CUBAN  POLITICAL  PRIS- 
ONERS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CmLcs)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

S.  Ites.  195 

Wliereas  tlie  subject  of  hitman  rights  iu 
Latin  America  Is  recognleed  as  a  matter  of 
great  In^xtrtance  by  the  United  States: 

Wherems  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  this  matter  has  been  re- 
eniphasized  by  the  present  Administration; 


confi  led 


Wherea.s  the  Ooverument 
fused  to  allow  any  inspectioi) 
political  prisoners  are 

Whereas  the  subject  of  political 
confined  in  Cuba  has  receiv|d 
attention   on   the   part   of 
tlons  as  the  luter-American 
Human  Rights  of  the  Organl^tion 
lean   States,    the   luternatio: 
Amnesty  International,  the 
Piess    A.<;sociatlou,    and    tlie 
Commission  of  Jurists: 

Whereas  Secretary  of  State 
liHS  stated  the  Intention  of  tl: 
tri  support  a  reappraisal  of 
velatlous  with  respect  to  Ctit 

Whereas  the  United  .si a'* 
of  Tht?  Or^Biiii^atioii  oj'  Ai 
Now.  therelore,  be  it 

Kesolred,  Tli8t  it  is  the  se 
site  that,  tlie  Secretary  of  S 
quest  the  Orgiiiii;«Htioii  ol  Ajiier 
to  consider  as  soon  a.-s  posslbl 
of  Cuban  political  pn.soji<'i> 
for  thJiroutjh  lnt«rnationHl  ij 
aress  and  latMIitles  i.i  vhlrl: 
rincd. 


SI  It 


v'hi  :h 


R;  J 


Hov 


.  Ca  igr 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Pre..iclJ 
16th  to  the  28th  of  July, 
tion   of  American  States 
Costa  Rica  to  consider 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  w 
mit  the  lifting  of  its  ti*adi 
the  Cuban  Government  by 
Jority  vote  of  the  member 

Being  a  signer  of  tlae 
U.S.  Senate  will  have  to 
amendments  recommended  pay 
coming  OAS  meeting, 
this  body  considers  any 
OAS  trade  embargo  on  tin 
ernment,  the  Senator  from 
each  of  his  colleagues  in 
in  mind  certain  impoi-tant 
ing  Castro's  treatment  of 
senters  in  Cuba. 

Although  the  human 
Chile  or  Greece  or  Brazil 
much  attention  fi-om 
body  and  from  the  news 
issue  has  often  been 
with  respect  to  Cuba 
so  because  such  groups 
Ameiican  Commission  on 
of  the  OAS,  Amnesty 
International  Red  Cross, 
American  Press  Associatioi 
selves  looking  into  this  atleir. 

On  May  2,  1975,  the 
Commission  on  Human 
OAS    ofScially    condemnec 
Government  for  violating 
life,  liberty,  and  personal 
equality  before  the  law;  to 
protection  from  arbitrary 
due  process  before  the  law." 

It  is  hideed  difficult  to 
OAS's  intention  to  consider 
its  trade  embargo  against 
government  which   its 
Commission  has  just 
lating    man's    most 
rights. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tha ; 
States  is  a  member  of  the 
the  OAS  Human  Rights 
just  denounced  the  violation 
rights  in  Cuba,  I  am 
olution  asking  the  Secretai^ 
request  the  OAS  to  considf  r 
tion  of  Cuban  political 
especially  impoitant  now 
ber  of  OAS  member-nationa 
appraisal  of  relations  with 
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light  of  Secretai-y  Kissinger's  detenni 
nation  to  support  this  i*eapp^dsal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  In  th« 
this  point  two  resolutions  _ 
Organization  of  American 
uig  to  Cuba. 

There  being  no  oblection,  J  the 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  pi-^ited 
Record,  as  follows: 


unaifimous  con- 

Record  at 

adapted  by  the 

^ates  relat- 

resolu- 
in  the 
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1 1 


f  ud 


ti-f 


If 
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d  ly 


tt 


.Rt.soiir/(>K  OX   f'.*si 
\Vlif-r»,'«s : 

By  comniujjication  ol  April 
o'l.-^  acts,  Imputable  to  the  Go  i 
Cuba,  are  denounced  allefredly 
of  Articles  I,  II,  XVllI,  XXV 
the  American  Declaration  of  th 
Duties  of  Man. 

lu  exercise  of  the  autliority 
Ariicle  9  (bis)  of  ii.s  Statut*',  i.he 
requested  the  Government  oC 
of  June  3.  1974,  to  provide  tn« 
iufonnatioii  and    iransmitled 
-same  time,  the  pertinent  parts 
mentioned   comniunlfaiion,   in 
established  in  Articles  42(1)    a 
Pe<;iilatioii.s. 

At  its  tliirtj -fourth  se-nion  ( 
the  CounnLssion  considered  a 
of  Ot:lober  24,  1974,  furnishing 
forntalion  to  that  of  April  16, 
Government  of  Cuba  is  accused 
situations  allegedly  In  violation 
to    life,    liberty   rnd    personal 
eciuality  before  the  law;  to  fail- 
lection   from    arbitrary   arrest 
process  of  law. 

Noting  that  the  Government 
not  replied  to  the  request  for  in, 
.Tune   3.   1974,   it   was  also 
set.-lou  to  repeat  the  request 
(ji  the  date  on  which  the  180- 
.Article  51  of  the  Regulations 
and  the  application  of  the  rule 
sumption  of  the  conlirmatioii 
Rations  established  In  that  art 
tran.smit   to   the   government 
time,  the  pertinent  parts  of 
information  submitted  by  the 
to  request  the  appropriate 
provided  by  Article  9   (bis)   of 
and  Articles  42(1)  and  44  of  the 

Pursuant  to  this  decision  a 
to  the  Government  of  Cutia  on 
1974. 

The    Government    of   Cuba 
sponded. 

Article    51    of   the    Regulat 
loUows: 

'•1.  The  occurrence  of  the  ev 
information  has  been  requested 
sumed  to  be  confirmed  If  the 
referred  to  has  not  supplied 
tion  within  180  days  of  the 
always,  that  the  invalidity  of 
nounced  is  not  shown  by  other 
proof. 

"2.  The  Commission  may 
lion  to  the  term  of  180  days  in  c 
it  finds  it  Justified." 

Neither  the  formulation  of 
nor,  iu  general,  the  competence 
mission  to  take  cognizance  of 
regarding  violations  '  of  human 
milted  in  the  territory  of  Cuba 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Ori 
American  States  with  respect  to 
government  of  that  country, 
ernment  has  not  denounced  th( 
the  Organization,  provided  for 
of  the  Charter,  for  which  reason 
of  the  Commission  to  continue 
iiizance  of  these  deunclations. 

In  view  of  the  systematic 
present  Government  of  Cubs  in 
the  numerous  communlcattona 
the  Commission,  it  would  serve 
purpose  to  make  the  type  of 
tlons  envisaged  in  Articles  9b 
of  the  Statute.  However,  this 
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rent  the  Commission  from  making  known  Its 
considered  opinion  on  the  allegations  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Organlzatlou  oX 
American  States. 

Tlie  Inter-Amerlran  Commission  on  Hu- 
.nian  Bights  resolves: 

1.  To  presume  the  confirmation  of  the  oc- 
..■■.vence  of  the  allegations  cor.tained  In  the 
c.immunicaiions  of  April  16  and  October  24, 
IH74.  in  application  of  Article  ol  of  t;ie  Regu- 
l.i:ior.?. 

•>.  T^>  iiTirde  this  resolution  in  the  Annual 
Tiepcrt  that  the  Oommission  presents  to  the 
Otnernl  As.semb!y  of  the  Oi'ganization  (Artl- 
,le  9  (bis)  c  Of  its  Statute)  making  known 
vtat  the  allegations  constitute  a  very  serious 
cRSS  cf  the  violation  of  the  rights  to  life, 
Uberv  RuU  personal  security;  to  equality  be- 
tore  tae  law:  to  a  fair  trial;  of  protection 
Irom  arbitrary  srrest  and  to  due  process  of 
lf.-,v.  set;  forth  hi  Article.?  I.  II.  XVIII,  XXV 
aad  XXVI  of  the  American  Dcf.lt-ration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 

3.  To  transmit  thip  resolution  to  the  Gov- 
e-f.meTit  of  Cuba  ar.d  to  ilie  cliii'naiits 


Rt.^. 


rn'>>.  ci.v  C^hK 


1847    (CtTA) 

Whereas: 

By  comiLiuuicaiiou  of  J.riv  11,  1974.  lue 
Wlov.ing  was  de nounced: 

"Since  early  Juiie,  44  Cttban  poli.lcal  prls- 
(/ners  are  being  piuiiKhed  and  deprived  of 
all  food  iiud  medical  assistance  in  cell  row 
uuiiiber  12  at  La  Cabana  prison  in  Havana. 
Amoiig  them  is  jouriiiilist  Pablo  Castellanos 
who  is  gravely  ill.  We  urgently  requeit  the  in- 
;  lerveution  of  that  Organ  i'^ation  to  avoid 
new  deaths  in  the  Culjcn  jyolitieal  Imprisr.u- 
,nie«t." 

In  e\-'.ci.-j'  of  the  authority  grained  ii  by 
.trtide  9  (bip»  of  its  Statute,  the  Commission 
.'equested  the  Governmeni.  oi  Cuba,  by  cable 
of  July  12,  1974,  to  provide  the  appropriate 
information  and  trausmiitctl  to  it,  at  the 
iame  time,  tlie  pertinent  pprts  of  the  alore- 
;nention  communication,  in  the  manner  ea- 
iablifrhed  hi  Articles  42(1  >  and  44  of  its 
Regulations. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  vespou.s-  by  tl;;- 
Government  of  Cuba  and  luking  uiro  accoiuii 
tlie  seriotibiiess  of  the  alli-gations  contained 
ia  tlie  denunciation,  the  Commt'sion,  by 
cable  of  August  9,  1974,  repeated  the  re- 
qtiest  for  the  appropriate  iuiormaliou  to  the 
Governnipnt  ol  Cuba. 

At  its  t'lirly-fourth  .«e=;-it>a  (October  1974) 
tlie  Coiiimission,  noting  that  the  Government 
of  Ci'.ba  had  not  responded  to  the  afore- 
:nentloned  reqiieits  for  information,  decided 
1o  repeat  once  more  to  tlie  Government  of 
Cuba  the  request,  ^\ith  mention  of  the  date 
on  which  the  180-day  prrlod  of  Article  51 
tf  the  Regulations  would  elapse  and  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  the  presumption  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  allegntions  e.'.tab- 
lished  In  tliat  article. 

Pursuant  to  this  deci::icii  a  note  was  tent 
to  the  Covernmeut  cf  Cuba  on  December  17. 
1D74. 

The  Go\  eminent  of  Cuba  h.'<s  ::ot  re- 
sponded. 

Article  51  of  the  Retaliations  reads  as 
follows: 

"1.  Tlie  occurrence  of  the  events  on  which 
aforniatlou  has  been  requested  will  be  pre- 
Mimed  to  be  confirmed  If  the  Government 
relened  to  has  not  supplied  such  informa- 
tion within  180  days  of  the  request,  provided 
Mways.  that  the  imalidity  of  the  events  de- 
iitHmced  is  r.ot  shown  by  other  dements  of 
proof. 

2.  The  Comnilsoloa  may  make  an  exten- 
Mou  to  the  term  of  180  days  in  cafes  in  which 
■  nads  it  Justified." 

Neither  the  formulatloii  of  observations 
m^  66'ieral,  the  competence  of  the  Com- 
™wion  to  take  cognizance  of  denimciatlons 
r^rdlag  violations  of  human  rights  com- 
««w»d  In  the  territory  of  Cuba  Is  barred  bv 
tne  measures  adopted  by  the  OrganlTPtioti 


of  American  States  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent government  of  that  country,  sinoe  that 
government  has  not  denounced  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization,  provided  for  in  Article 
148  of  the  Charter,  for  which  reason  it  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  continue  to 
take  cognizance  of  these  denunciations. 

In  view  of  the  systematic  silence  of  the 
pre^ient  Government  of  Cuba  in  the  face  of 
the  numerous  communications  received  irora 
the  Commission,  it  would  serve  no  practical 
purpose  to  uia'ie  the  type  of  recommenda- 
tions envl-^aged  in  Articles  9  b  and  9  (bLs)  b 
of  the  Statute.  However.  thi<i  does  not  pre- 
vent the  Commission  from  making  known 
its  considered  opinion  on  the  allegations  to 
the  General  As.iembly  of  the  Organization  of 
A.:iierli-an  States. 

The  Inter-American  Comniis-slon  on  Hu- 
n-.an  Rights  resolves: 

1.  To  presume  the  confirmation  of  the  oc- 
ciurence  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
communication  of  July  11.  1974,  in  applicn- 
lion  of  Article  61  of  the  Regulations. 

2.  To  Include  this  resolution  In  the  Annual 
Report  that  the  Commission  presents  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Organization  (Ar- 
ticle 9  (bis)  c  of  its  Statute)  making  known 
that  the  allegations  constitute  a  serious  and 
repeated  case  of  the  violation  of  the  rights  to 
a  fair  trial  and  of  protection  from  arbitrary 
arrest,  set  forth  in  Articles  XVin  and  XXV 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Right' 
a  ud  Dut  ies  of  Ma  vi. 

3.  To  tran.jmit  iliis  rescUuioii  to  the  Go'  - 
ernineiii  cl  Cuba  and  to  ihe  dsimant.-. 


tlif    following 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RFSOLUl  ION 
47 -SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING 'UNITED  STATES  SPACE 
WEEK" 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Juijiciary. » 

Mr.   MOSS   i^ubmitlcd 
concurrent  resolution: 

»  S.  Cox.  Rev.  47 

f;<:-r,?rc<l  by  t'lc  Scnalc  (;/;r  Hoii-.e  ol  ,'^■p- 
!i<rnt(ititfs  c()vr\irrhifi\ . 

Whereas  a.  purpose  of  tl^e  United  State" 
space  prot^ram  Is  the  peaceful  explora'ion  of 
.pa<?e  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  sp.ice  program 
tmd  Its  technology  directly  t.nd  indhectly 
ijetiefit  relations  smon*;  countries,  astron- 
omy, medicine,  busineps.  air  and  w.iter  clean - 
Ihie??,  uiban  development,  hidusrrv.  agricul- 
ture, law  ettforcement.  r.r.fety,  coinmunlca- 
tions.  the  study  of  the  earth  resourccK, 
'.'•eather  forecasting,  and  education;  and 

V,nierer;s  the  United  States  space  piogram 
-nt'.-i  a:i  eiLciein  orgnuization  and  strong 
moral  leadership,  both  of  which  serve  as 
yood  examples  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Statps  and  to  the  people  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Rpsce  Administration  and  other  organiza- 
Tlons  throughout  the  world  Involved  In  space 
exploration  programs  have  cooperated  Ui  the 
cause  of  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program, 
through  Project  Apollo  and  other  space  ef- 
forts, has  provided  oiu-  Nation  with  scientific 
and  tecliiiological  leadership  In  space;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  aerospsice  m- 
dustry  and  educational  Institutions  thiough- 
out  the  United  States  contribute  much  to 
the  United  States  space  progr&rn  and  to  the 
Nation's  economy;  and 

Whereas  In  the  week  of  JiUy  16  through 
22, 1960,  the  people  of  the  world  w  ere  brought 
closer  together  by  the  first  manned  explora- 
tion of  the  Moon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rcnolvea  by  the  Htntse  of  Rrprcs'entaiivc!' 
(the  Seiiafe  concvrrir.g).  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  Issue  a  procl;»mp.tion  designat- 
ing the  sevon-day  period  of  Jnlv  16  through 


22  of  each  year  as  "United  States  Space 
Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  tha 
United  States  to  obs«<rve  such  period  witU 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


A3.IENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE- -SEN- 
.'VTE  RESOLUTION  166 

AMfN'D.M- NT-   ^^J^.  fi-(i   ii-iMij..:  .1  ,i  ,-• 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lio  on 
the  table. > 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  .submitted  30  a  mend - 
mentvS  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  166 1  relating 
to  the  determinatiou  of  the  cont€.sted 
election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senste 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampsliiie. 

AMEKDMrKTS  NOS.  6r.8.  659,  hfTD  O-.O 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  oti 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  snbmiiied  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  hy  him 
to  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  166' ,  s'lpr?. 

AMF.NDMr'KTi   IVaS.  «P  1    THROVCH    6G1 

'.Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.^ 

Mr.  McCLURE  rubniitted  foiu  aniend- 
iiicnts  intended  to  be  piopo.sed  by  him 
to  the  lesohttion  'S.  R?r..  le*)'.  suprn. 


.^DDITtONAL  COSPONSO::s  OI'^ 

AME^)DME^^^s 

AAIl;ND..Il.:\r   Nv).   i.-,.l 

At.  Uic  request  of  Mi-.  Tunnev.  tlir  Scn- 
iUor  .from  Vermont  (Mr.  Le.ihx->  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioei«> 
were  added  as  cosponsoi-s  of  Amendment 
I  Jo.  533.  intended  lo  be  ]  roi)osed  to  the 
bill  <S.  598*  to  authorize  appropriations 
lor  the  Eenergy  Rescaich  i;iid  Det'elop- 
inont  Administration. 

.At  the  ieque.st  oi  Mr.  I'li.A.Ksot:.  Uu- 
Senator  from  Utah  <l\Ir.  G.».nr:>  and  the 
Senator  from  Tcnne^.rcc  tMr.  Bbock* 
were  ndded  as  co.sponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  586,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  6B2>  the  Natur.il  Gas  Prodiv-- 
iion  ?.iid  Conforvntion  Act  cf  ir;75. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  DIXY  LEE 
RAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  PrcMdeut.  cu  Juue  20. 
Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  Assistant  Sccietajy  oi 
State  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs,  an- 
nomiced  her  resignation  from  tliat 
position. 

In  resigning.  Dr.  Ra.v  stated  that  Uie 
Buieau  which  she  heads  was  not  per- 
mitted to  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  relating  to  mat- 
ters for  which  the  Bureau  has  4,tatutoi-\' 
autliority. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  very,  very  much 
that  the  Department  is  losing  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Ray.  She  has  exceptional  ex- 
])erience.  capabilities,  and  qualifications. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  over  the 
status  of  the  Bureau  uitliin  the  Depart- 
ment. Tlie  Bureau  uas  established  by 
con&i-esslcnal  direction  to  sli>engtlien  and 
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give  added  emphasis  witliin  tlie  Depart- 
ment to  policies  involving  the  oceans 
nnd  International  environmental  and 
scientific  affairs. 

Because  of  this  concern,  I  aiuiomice 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
•  iitei-national  Environmental  Affairs  of 
I  he  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
'lold  a  healing  at  9  a.nj.  on  Thursday, 
June  26,  1975.  in  room  4221  of  the  Duk- 
>en  Senate  Office  Building  to  hear  tesii- 
inony  from  Dr.  Ray. 


WATER  MARKETING  ON  THE  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER—RESCHEDULING 
OF  HEARING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  hearing  scheduled  for  June  26 
before  the  Energy  Reseorcli  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  tiie  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  hearing  is 
tlje  recent  signing  of  a  niemorandmn  ol 
understanding  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  regarding  visiter  iiiaiketing 
on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  hearing  has  been  rescheduled  for 
July  18  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirk-sen  Senate  Office  Building. 


.ANNOUNCEMENT    OP    MARKUP    ON 
PRODUCTIVITY  LEGISLATION 

Ml-.  RIBICOPP.  Ml-.  Pjchident.  I  wish 
to  announce  tliat  tlie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  meet  to 
mark  up  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Nation.^1  Center  for  Productivity 
and  Quality  ol  Working  Life  at  9:30  a.m!. 
Thursday,  June  'J6,  in  room  EF 100  ot  the 
Capitol. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WE  MUST  NOT  FORGET  OUR  MIA  S 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  sent  to  President  Ford  a  letter 
regarding  the  fate  of  the  1,300  Ameri- 
cans officially  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  I  did  so  because  I 
am  quite  fearful  that  the  fate  of  these 
brave  men  might  otherwise  be  forgotten 
as  we  attend  to  other  important  na- 
tional issues. 

This  must  not  happen;  we  must  not 
forget  the^  men.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  a  vei-y  special  responsibility  to  see 
that  a  full  accoimting  of  all  our  MIA's 
is  forthcoming.  Tliis  is  the  very  least  we 
can  and  must  do  for  the  famiUes,  friends 
and  loved  ones  of  these  men. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  Hanoi 
and  the  present  government  of  South 
Vietnam  in  this  matter.  But  this  is  no 
reason  to  abandon  our  responsibilities  to 
our  misshig  men.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  try  to  influence  these  govern- 
ments to  honor  their  commitment  to 
lielp  us  obtain  the  full  accoimting  we 
■;eek.  In  tliis  regard  I  believe  we  should 
witlihold  any  consideration  of  requests 
for  economic  aid  to  these  govenunents 
vtntil  cooperation  In  this  effort  is  forth- 
coming. And  of  course  we  should  with- 
liold  any  recognition  of  these  govern- 
ments imtll  this  matter  is  fully  resolved. 


thi 


MA; 


Mr.  President,  I  think  i 
all  of  us  in  Government  to 
necessaiy  to  clear  up  thia 
Vietnam  war.  I  believe  .. 
raised  with  the  Pi-esident 
the  current  status  of  oiu- . 
efforts,  and  I  would  like 
to  tlie  attention  of  my 
love,  I  ask  unanimous 
full  text  of  my  letter  to  th( 
the  attached  list  of  quest 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  oblectio 
Vhs  ordered  to  be  printed 
;i.s  fulld'.v.s: 

<'■:< 
H'lishiiifjiijii.  l>.{. 

Tlie  PKV.lTOtNT, 

The  While  House, 
Washingtuii,  D.C. 

DfiAR  Mr.  Presiui.xt:  Ii  Imi 
two  }.  oai-s  since  the  United  S 
Paris    Pefice    Agreements    pn 
forcfs  ;'i<un  V"!e1n;Hiii.  But 
CHU8  lost  ill  that  war  are  S) 
for.  As  >'oii  are  ^vtU  aware, 
of  thPse  men  tbe  War  ia  far 
uncertainty,  tlie  agony  aiid 
I  am  sure  we  sliare  a  deep 
in  revolving  mis  grave  issue. 

I  aui  well  uv.are  that  the 
North  and  Soutli  Vietnam 
i:ooi>erate  in  our  attempt  to  ai 
Aniericiuis.  However,  their 
operate  .should  not  cause  us 
veHpousibiliij'  we  have  to  th 
Their    families.    R.ither,    tlie 

Oovernment   must   now    

j)ilimeut  it.  made  in  the  Par 
meats  to  obtain  a  full  accou 
men  classified  as  "missinE:  in 
men  and  their  famillPs  deser'- 
do  any  less  would  be  lO  (iisiio 
they  all  have  made. 

My  as.so<.-iation   with    the 
-MlA'.s  has  been  «  long  and  s 
Tiiflr    courage    iuid    j>;trieijc' 
loup.  j.sioiii.'iiiK  yt-avs  of  fruit 
■lerve  Die  respect  of  the  v. 
these  fRmilie.s  have  doubis 
ment  is  doing  all  that  it  ca 
iorraatioji  on  the  wherealxDtn 
oiies.  TJieir  concern  is  tliat  i 
put,  the  War  behind  us,  ve 
that  the  tragic  MIA  situation 

In  an  endeavor  to  address 
and  to  re-cxaminc  the  Uni 
erunic-nfs  eaorts  on  behalf 
la  action,  I  have  enclosed 
for  the  Executive  Office,  the  ... 
Cotnicll,  and  the  State  Depar 
deeply    eppreciate    your    lie 
prompt  responses. 

The  hatmtiug  memory  of 
experience  will  not  soon  les 
con-sclence.  Nor  should  it,  w 
men  are  still  uuaccoimted 
everything  poeelble  to  accoun 
and  I  stand  ready  to  help  in 
to  accomplish  our  mutual 

With  very  best  regards,  1 
Sincerr-ly, 

Edwar 
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QtTESTIONS 

1.  Wiiat  liHs  (lie  Executive 
done  t-o  obtain  a  full  accouiu 
ing  In  action? 

2.  Has  contact  recently  beei 
governments  in  Vietnam,  Can. 
to  reassure  them  of  our  conti, 
cem  over  the  MIA  issue  anti 
unwillingness  to  let  it  fade 
newed  attempts,  if  any,  have 
obtain  Information  on"  the 
governments? 

3.  Have  the  allie.s  of  the 

most  notably  Moscow  and  Pel 
tncted  and  rrquested  to  coi 
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VIETNAM  ERA  VETE  ;?.ANS 


Sir 
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In  receiving  the  testimony  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  was  particularly 
disturbed  with  a  report  on  the  "National 
Evaluation  of  Manpower  Services  for 
Veterans,"  prepared  by  Kirschner  Asso- 
ciates, for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  extensive  .study  dealt  primarily 
v  ith  evaluation,  analysis,  and  conclu- 
.sions  of  the  majoi  manpower  services  for 
veterans.  The  report  pointed  out  that  one 
i^liinificant  obstacle  confronting  the 
Vietnam  veteran  today,  when  he  seeks 
employment,  is  tlie  .social  and  economic 
environment.  As  one  ol  its  conclusions 
the  study  states : 

Tlie  current  env,iioi!u>eiu  witliia  which  the 
Employment  Service  and  otlier  organizations 
must  provide  special  manpower  services  to 
veterans  Is  basically  not  supportive  of  and 
does  not  facilitate  deliveiy  of  their  services. 
L;'gging  aggregate  demand  for  labor  and  n 
degree  of  indifference  on  the  part  ol  the 
public  and  public  leaders  regarding  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  Vietnam  era  veterans 
contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  effec- 
t;\e  manpov-er  services  to  thc^e  veterans. 

In  tliis  regard,  the  renort  further  con- 
cluded that — 

The  veteran  retunuug  todny  (1972)  is  n<>t 
likely  to  be  w-elcomed  home  as  a  hero  (even 
ii  he  is  a  hero)  because  he  has  been  inv'olved 
vlth  the  military  during  a  period  of  an  im- 
popular  war  and  growing  disenchantment 
with  the  military  "estRblishment."  The 
young  veteran  also  faces  a  degree  of  disen- 
chantment with  persons  of  his  age  group,  on 
the  part  ol  some  employer.-j  pud  some  seg- 
ments of  the  public. 

One  employer  revcnled  that  he  would 
not  hire  "murderers,"  referring  to  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Willie  the  Kirschner  study  was  com- 
pleted in  1972,  and  technically  we  have 
no  more  returning  Vietnam  veterans,  I 
believe  that  this  feeling  of  indifference 
and.  in  rare  cases,  hostility  toward  the 
Vietnam  veterans  still  exisLs  today.  This 
belief  has  been  confirmed  in  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  Vietnam  veterans. 

This  type  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  some  segments  of  the 
public  are  very  disturbing.  Without  pub- 
lic concern  over  the  plight  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran,  and  without  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  private  employers,  all  the 
programs  designed  to  help  the  veteran 
find  employment  become  ineffective. 

This  country  knows  how  to  show  its 
appreciation  to  those  who  have  loyally 
served  their  counti-y  in  time  of  war.  We 
all  remember  the  jubilation  and  public 
displays  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
erous GI  benefits,  that  awaited  our  re- 
turning veterans  after  World  War  n 
and  Korea.  More  recently,  we  re.ioiced 
at  the  release  of  our  POW's.  Our  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  should  be  no  less 
tor  the  millions  who  gallantly  served  in 
Vietnam. 

We  welcomed  the  peace  in  Soutlieast 
Asia  that  was  so  long  in  coming  and 
the  popular  cliche  today  is  to  "put  Viet- 
nam behind  us"  and  turn  our  attention 
to  serious  domestic  problems.  However 
^e  must  remember  that  the  effects  of 
Vietnam  are  more  lasting  on  those  who 
^^et-ved.  So  while  we  should  be  "putting 
Vietnam  behhid  us."  we  should  not  lose 
^»ght  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  con- 


tinuhig  obligation  to  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

We  must  not  allow  the  failure  of  our 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia  to  transmit 
itself  into  a  feeling  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  men  and  women  who  served  there. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  persons 
served  with  honor,  dignity,  and  bravei-y 
•during  a  war  that  was  more  widely  dis- 
puted and  seriously  questioned  than  any 
war  in  our  country's  history.  They  served 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  deser\es  the 
same  recoenition.  praise,  pnd  the  benefits 
ior  his  service  as  was  bestowed  upon  our 
veterans  of  other  wars.  We  must  renew 
our  efforts  to  provide  a.ssistance  for  the 
veteran  in  areas  of  health  care,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  treatment  for  di-ug 
addiction,  and  employment. 

The  Congress  can  enact  progi-ams  and 
set  up  the  machinery  to  provide  the  help 
that  is  needed  for  our  veterans,  but  we 
cannot  legislate  public  opinion.  It  Is  our 
duty  as  elected  officials  to  be  aware  of 
public  opinion.  We  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  concerted  effort  to  reverse  the 
feeling  of  indiffrrence  toward  our  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Mr.  President,  an  address  by  Secretai-y 
of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger.  on 
April  29.  1975,  appeared  In  the  Parade 
section  of  many  of  the  Nation's  news- 
paper on  Sunday,  June  15.  Tliese  re- 
marks cari-y  a  message  of  gratitude  for 
the  service  rendered  by  the  2  million 
men  and  women  who  saw  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printtfd  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

In  GaATrrvof 
(By  James  B.  Schlesinger) 

.'is  the  last  withdrawal  of  Americans  from 
Vietnam  takes  place.  It  Is  my  special  respon- 
sibility to  address  to  you.  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  on  behalf  ol  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

For  many  of  you,  the  tragedy  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  more  than  a  distant  and  abstract 
event.  You  have  fought  there;  you  have  lost 
comi-ades  there;  you  have  suffered  there.  In 
this  hour  of  pain  and  reflection  you  may 
leel  that  your  efforts  and  sacrifices  hare  gone 
tor  naught. 

That  is  not  the  case.  When  the  passions 
have  muted  and  the  history  is  written, 
Americans  will  recall  that  "their  Armed 
Forces  served  them  well'.  Under  ch-cumstances 
more  difficult  than  ever  before  faced  by  our 
miiiiary  services,  you  accomplished  the"  mis- 
sion assigned  to  you  by  higher  authority.  In 
combat  you  were  victorious  and  vou  left  the 
field  with  honor. 

Though  you  have  done  all  that  was  asked 
of  you.  it  will  be  stated  that  the  war  itself 
was  futue.  In  some  sense,  such  may  be  said 
of  any  national  effort  that  ultimately  falls. 
Ytt  our  involvement  was  not  piurposeless. 
It  was  intended  to  assist  a  smaU  nation  to 
piese.-ve  its  independence  In  the  face  of  exter- 
nal attack  and  to  provide  at  least  a  reason- 
able chance  to  survive.  That  Vietnam  suc- 
cumbed to  powerful  external  forces  vitiates 
neither  the  explicit  purpose  behind  our  In- 
volvement— nor  th©  impulse  of  generosity 
toward  those  under  attack  that  has  long 
infused  American  policy. 

Your  record  of  duty  performed  under  dlf- 
fiouU  coudirinns  remains  unmatched.  1  sal- 


ute you  for  it.  Beyond  any  q-uestion  you  are 
entitled  to  the  nation's  respect,  admiration, 
and  gratitude. 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT    IN    ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  the  superlati\'e  recoi-d 
Ol  law  enforcement  that  is  being  accomp- 
li.shed  by  the  police  department  of  Scotts- 
ddle  in  my  home  State  of  Arizona. 

Because  of  its  superb  training  pro- 
grams and  its  highly  skilled  force,  the 
S(;ott.sdale  Police  Department  has  earned 
a  well-de.served  reputation  among  the 
citizens  of  Scottsdale  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Arizona  and  throughout 
the  country  for  providing  lov.-cost  max- 
imum efficiency  and  effective  police  pro- 
tection. Crime  statistics  are  now  .so  low- 
in  Scottsdale  that  the  ration  of  the  mim- 
ber  of  police  officers  to  the  city's  popula- 
tion is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Scottsdale 
law-  enforcement  success  stoi-y  is  the  pro- 
gram of  police  assistants  that  the  city'.*; 
police  department  has  been  rimning  for 
.several  .years,  which  has  been  funded 
since  1971  by  grants  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
This  program  has  worked  so  well  in 
Scottsdale.  with  considerable  savings  to 
the  taxpayers,  that  it  merits  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record  today 
a  short  article  which  was  published  iii 
the  Arizona  Republic  of  April  27  as  a 
part  of  a  supplement  entitled  "Crime  and 
Jitstice — ^You  Are  Involved."  This  article 
describes  the  police  assistants  program, 
which  is  now  operating  in  Phoenix  and 
other  Arizona  cities. 

Those  Members  who  look  .skeptically 
on  the  LEAA's  programs  of  assistance 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  should 
consider  the  effectiveness  of  the  police 
assistants  program  In  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Police  Ratio  Lowest  in  Nation' 
A  police  department  that  saves  money  and 
successfully  maintains  one  of  the  lowest 
ratios  of  police  to  poptilatlon  operates  with 
maximum  efficiency.  The  Scottsdale  Police 
Department  hns  achieved  this  largelv 
through  its  highlj  effective  program — "Police 
Assistants." 

Begun  under  a  LEAA  Grant  in  July  1971 
with  an  Initial  group  of  four  college-bound 
assistants,  the  program  in  two  years  has 
saved  1,600  patrolman  days  in  investigation 
and  paperwork.  The  salary  savings  have 
amounted  to  $26,000. 

More  important,  patrolmen  were  released 
from  the  endless  detail  duty  of  routine  in- 
vestigations and  reports— ^some  6,500  of 
them — and  zeroed  in  on  the  work  they  are 
trahied  to  do:  apprehending  criminals. " 

In  addition  to  being  a  major  source  ol 
police  recruitment,  the  program  provides  a 
crucial  test  by  which  young  men  and  women 
discover  whether  they  really  want  police  work 
as  a  career.  A  year  or  more  as  a  police  assist- 
ant can  be  the  deciding  factor,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  awesome  costs  of  training  unsuit- 
able personnel  or  those  who  change  their 
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mind.  Since  Its  beginning,  three  men  and  trvo 
women  have  been  promoted  from  Police 
Assistant  to  Police  Officer.  However,  It  Is  not 
.-»  requirement  that  Assistants  be  potential 
l>olice  officers. 

Many  larjie  Uepartmciits  could  usefully 
employ  Jmndrcds  of  assistaiits  from  among 
»iie  haii<Uci\pped.  Many  handtcapped  people 
laake  excellent  detaii  workers.  They  are  relia< 
i)le  and  their  absenteeism  Is  one  of  the  iow- 
••st  In  the  worfe  force. 

ITie  normal  duties  of  the  Police  Assistant; 
'onslAt  of  all  type^  of  report  talcing,  prellml- 
naiy  iaveaUgaUon  of  criaiei,  mlsslne;  persons, 
nmaways,  lost  and  found  property,  vehicular 
accident  Invebtlgation  and  traffic  regulation. 

In  addition  to  Scottsdale,  the  City  ol  Pij.x- 
•  :v  is  now  using  Police  A-vslsUuit-s. 
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MISSILES  IN  BERBERA 

Mj:.  CULVER.  Mr.  Piesident,  Uie  cJt- 
bate  on  the  proposed  U.6.  babe  expansion 
on  Diego  Garcia  has  been  unfortunately 
and  unnece&saiily  focused  oa  the  issue  of 
reported  Soviet  missiles  at  Berbera.  iu 
Somalia. 

Reconnals-sance  photc*.  Iiave  been  dis- 
played as  if  this  were  a  replay  of  Uie 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  But  it  is  not. 

The  Soviet  missiles  said  to  be  iu  Bei- 
bei-a  are  the  old  Styx  type,  which  have 
been  given  to  more  than  a  dozen  nations. 

According  to  the  be^t  available  public 
bom-ces,  this  antisiiip  missile  became  op- 
erational over  15  yeai-s  ago— 1959— has  a 
limited  range  of  only  about  20  nautical 
miles,  and  caiTies  oiUy  nomiuclear  war- 
headij.  Even  If  a  few  liave  been  sent  to 
Berbera.  they  cannot  be  used  until  put 
aboard  missile  patrol  boats. 

Tlie  Russians  have  spread  the;^  mis- 
siles all  over  In  the  past— to  the  navies 
x>f:  Algeria.  Bulgaria.  Chhia.  Cuba, 
Egyi>t,  East  Germany,  India,  Indonesia, 
North  Korea,  Poland,  Rumania.  Syria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Iiaq.  While  any  weapon 
hi  hostile  hands  should  be  of  some  con- 
cern to  us.  we  do  not  need  to  build  a  new 
Navy  base  and  start  policing  the  Indian 
Ocean  because  of  a  few  missiles  at 
Berbera. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  has  its  own 
array  of  antlsliip  missiles,  which  can  be 
fired  from  clthei-  shlp.s  or  wlde-rangtog 
aircraft. 

These  missile  scare  tactlcs-by  the 
Pentagon  have  blurred  the  real  Issue  sur- 
rounding Diego  Garda.  which  is  wliether 
wc  want  to  have  a  naval  ai  nas  race  In  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Despite  repeated  calls  by  the  United 
NaUous  and  the  naUons  of  the  ai-ca,  the 
UiUtcd  States  has  not  approached  the 
Soviet  Union  about  mutual  restraint  In 
that  area  since  1971. 

Our  diplomats  liave  been  inactive 
v,hile  Uie  Na\-y  has  pushed  ahead  for  this 
base.  Tills  military  momentum  for  ex- 
pansion is  undercutting  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  ts  In  arrogant  disregard  of  the 
views  of  the  countries  along  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

I  do  not  tliink  Uie  American  people 
want  to  become  deeply  involved  and  mil- 
itarily committed  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
Nor  do  I  beUere  they  wUl  pay  the  hlgli 
price  tag  of  up  to  $8  bflllo^  for  a  three- 
ocean  Navy. 

The  sad  fact  is,  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  wanted  to  have  this  ba.se 
for  nearly  20  yean?,  and  would  want  It 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pi...„ 
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County  Executive  Ralph 

Without  conimeuling  or 
of  hi.s  presentation,  I  w 
esled   iu   his    closing   co; 
speaking  for  the  National 
Counties— NACo— he  stated 
wh!ch    I    share    regardiiiii 
ti-ani,yortatiou    needs    ol 
States  and  how  they  masi 
om-  Nation's  energj'  pohcy. 
I   invite   my   colleaguefc 
KACo's    position    ajid    noi 
unanimous  consent  that  thi 
his  testimony  be  printed  ii 

Thei-e  being  no  objfcct4>n 
teriai  was  ordered  to  be  i 
RicORD.  as  follows: 

We  In  NACo  fully  support 
lolly  endorse  the  statement 
a  matter  of  national  policy 
c.ipped  have  the  same  right  a! 
to  utilize  nia.s.^  transportatior 
senice.  Our  only  concern  Is 
that   are   adopted   be   consistent 
overall  transportation  needs 
States  and  that  they  be  flexl))le 
l>crmlt  and  to  encourage  kx 
In  that  light,  I  cannot  close 
tlie  Congress  to  continue  and 
support  for  public  transportai . ,. 
Support  for  public  transpor  at 
a  pait — and  a  key  part — of 
'.atlon   enacted.   Gasoline   ^.. 
sharply.  In  part  by  executive 
part  by  expected  OPEC  actlcjis 
predictions  that  the  price  of 
rise  to  as  high  as  one  dollar 
the  Increase  in  the  price  of  g 
be  «u  effective  conservation 
will  not  detjr  energy  consiun^ 
have  made  public   trausport^ion 
alternative  to  the  private  axi 
have  not,  the  Increased  costs  _ 
be  only  an  additional,  and  ver] 
ship  on  tlmso  who  have  no  pla<  j 
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THE  PAIR   MARKETING 
LEUM  PRODUCTS 
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Pre  udent. 


his 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  . 
pleased  that  tlie  Senate 
32-3,  the  Fair  Maiketing 

Pi-odticts  Act.  Tlie  bill 

issues  that  I  believe  are  at  ^. 
the  marketing  of  petroleifn 

First,  it  protects  the  N 
pendent  bivnded  gasoline 
arbitrai-y  lease  cancellatior 
siu-es  from  tlie  Nation's  ma 
ponies,  big  oil. 

Second,  this  bill  protects 
meut  of  the  Nation's  small 

mimity  from  pi-edatory. 

tliat  many  of  the  Nation's 
panies  have  been  pui-suinj 
the  number  of  company  owii|d 
ated  service  stations  tliat 
iu  any  marketing  aiea. 

In  recent  years,  major  lulrket  .share- 
holders, the  Nation '.s  IC  Isr,  :-.st  oil  corn- 
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I  am 

passed  S. 

Petroleum 

uicofrporates  two 

die  heart  of 

products. 

tion's  inde- 

ealere  from 

and  pres- 

or  oil  com- 

ali  eatu"e  scg- 

b  isuie.ss  coni- 

econ  »mic  policie.'s 

)lg  oil  com- 

by  limiting 

'  and  oper- 

be  opened 


pa:jie5,    liave    been    openinb 
operated  service  stations  at    an 
ing  rate,  and  this  ti'end  isjco: 

For  instance,  a  few  years 
Oil  Co.  liad  only  50  compahy 
.statiorLs  that  I  suppose  wer ;  used 
dominautly  for  ti-aining  pui  poses 
though,  the  company  has  3e  3,  or 
cent  of  all  its  stations  that  £  re 
operated.  One  hundred  anc 
of  these  are  full  service  stati  ans 
independent  fianchiscd,  branded 
dealer. 

More  to  the  point,  Mobil 
these  stations  iu  New  Jersey 
peifx-ntage  exists  in  that 
of  a  franchise  law  that 
like. 

La.st  December,  William  B.  Butler 
Mobil's  geuei-al  manager  for  i  esale,  wrote 
to  dealers  saying: 

W*  placed  these  siaiions  on 
ion   In  response  to  a  fr.inchti 
look  awey  the  rights  Afobll  had 
■^(vner  to  determine  the  use  of 


bas  106  of 

Tliat  lijgia 

because 

M(Jbil  did  not 


Stite 


alary  opera- 
act  Which 
IS  a  property 
he  property. 


Iu  other  words,  and  these 
dent  are  Mobil's  words,  "we 
oaase  we  thought  we  had  to. 

Personally,  I  think   tliat 
afraid  of  its  lessees  and 
1 1iem  out  of  business. 

Tlie  whole  point  of  this  is 
passed  a  franchise  protectioi 
out  passing  a  section  limitin ; 
ber  of  company  owned  and 

tions  the  16  largest  oil ^ 

run,  we  would  find  plenty  of 
but  no  independent  dealers 
They  would  be  wiped  out  by 
stations  selling  on  a  predatory 

Therefore  the  combination 
and  section  5  of  the  bill  will 
tlie    Nation's    small    busine^ 
dealei-s  get  fi-anchlse 
not    have    tlieir    markets 
predators. 

Tlie  entue  point  of  tliis  . 
to  insm-e  that  the  Nation's 
uessmen  and  consumers  are 

This  bill  will  encourage 

protecting  those  forces  whicl 
petitive.  the  Nation's  small 
branded  gasoline  dealers.  _ 
fair  competitive  advantage 
when  a  large,  integrated  maj^r 
pany  djrops  In  a  new-compaofr 
facility  in  a  neighborhood  w 
has  competition  among  the 
ments  of  the  industi-y.  Big  oil 
petlng  when  that  happens,  it 
ing  competition.  As  tlie 
orators  are  driven  out,  the 
suffers. 

Where  is  the  consumer  „— _ 
minor  auto  repairs  at  competit  v 
Who  is  tlie  consumer  going  tc 
he  needs  to  be  towed?  When 
competitor  has  driven  the  _. 
businessman  out  of  the  retail 
sale  business,  what  is  going 
price  down?  Not  competitioi 
tliere  will  be  none. 

In  tlie  long  run.  the . 

tern  for  delivery  of  petroleum 
consumers,  which  we  currentis 
mix  of  independent  branded 
and  uonbranded  independent 
communities  best.  The  local . 
our  commmiity  leaders,  our 
firemen,  our  churchmen,  our 
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leaders,  our  Little  League  supporters,  our 
friends.  They  plow  our  driveways,  they 
tx)W  our  cars,  they  repair  our  flat  tires. 
they  lubricate  our  cars,  and  then  they 
i.ut  money  back  into  our  communities. 


-v.  .INE  BECOMES  THIRD  ST.'^TE  TO 
DECRIMINALIZE  MARIHUANA 

Mv.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prci^ident.  Maine  has 
•iiveu  final  appro\  al  to  a  new  marihuana 
decriminalization  law  and  becomes  the 
tliird  St.ite — and  ilie  jetond  State  this 
year— to  remove  criminal  penalties  and 
jiiil  sentences  for  :;oF.sessiug  small 
amounts  oi  marihufir.'.. 

The  Maine  law  ^^as  j>iisstd  last  week 
exactly  1  month  after  Alaska  voted  to 
enact  similar  legislation.  Oregon  was  the 
first  State  to  a-.lopt  the  concept  of  a 
civil  fine  for  mprihuau;i  use  in  1973.  As 
the  Senate  know-s,  I  and  Senators  Cr/jjs- 
TON,  Br(K)ke.  mid  NEiiiON  have  intro- 
duced S.  1450,  now  pe:idin«  before  the 
Senate  Subcomniittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency to  siibstitnte  the  civil  fine  ap- 
proach for  Fedora',  criminal  penalties  for 
possession  of  up  to  one  ounce  of  mari- 
huana. 

Gov.  James  B.  Longley  signed  the  bill 
on  Wednesday  morninpf.  June  18,  2  days 
after  the  Mai'.ie  Lr-islature  nave  over- 
whelmhig  appro'.al  to  the  measure. 

Tlie  nev.  l."w,  v.hidi  becomes  effective 
on  March  1.  1976,  calls  for  a  )naximum 
civil  fine  or  not  more  t'mn  S200  for  pos- 
session of  up  to  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  marihuana.  Enforc.'ment  is  like  a 
traffic  violation,  with  a  citation  uistead 
of  an  arrest.  Misdemeanor  penrlties  ap- 
ply to  possessing  or  tran;,ferring  amounts 
in  excess  of  one  and  a  half  omices. 

Maine's  new  marihuana  law  is  part  of 
an  exhaustive  l38islati\'e  package  tliat 
completely  revamps  the  State's  criminal 
code.  The  package  is  the  result  of  nearlj' 
3  years  of  work  by  a  special  crhninal 
law  revision  commission  headed  by 
former  Mauie  Attorney  General  Jon  A. 
Lund. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  come  to  the  point  where  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  of 
importance  to  more  than  just  America's 
image  In  the  area  of  human  rights.  The 
danger  of  genocide  is  still  real,  and  with- 
out ratification  the  United  States  will 
have  no  legal  right  to  speak  out. 

This  convention  serves  the  funda- 
mental American  interest  of  building 
world  law.  It  is  an  assertion  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations  that  a  certain  partic- 
ularly heinous  act  perpetrated  against 
any  group  whatsoever  is  wrong  not  only 
in  the  domestic  law  of  any  State,  but  also 
in  the  law  and  opinion  of  the  whole  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Our  ratification  would  show  that  we 


potential  for  genocide  has  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

The  provisions  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention are  fully  in  accord  wltii  the 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  provisions 
in  our  Constitution.  The  convention  is  in 
all  respects  consistent  with  the  laws  and 
ideals  of  our  Nation. 

Genocide  must  be  prevented  from  oc- 
curring, and  the  only  feasible  way  is 
ihrougli  an  international  convention. 
The  failure  oi  the  United  States  to  add 
its  ueiuf  to  the  list  of  signatory  na- 
tions is  a  considerable  embarrassment.  I 
uree  lie  Sen.-te  to  take  t.Tonirt  action  in 
i-at'f:  K'-K  ilie  I'onvenimn. 


C.vPi.   THOMAS  A.  SMALL.   101. 
OLDEST  LICENSED  SKIPPER 

Mr.  GHIFriN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
troubltri  times  we  confront  these  days, 
it  is  heartwanniuK  to  learn  of  an  occa- 
sion?.! true  stovy  like  the  one  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Berk- 
lund  of  Gaylord.  Mich.,  for  bringing  the 
information  to  my  attention.  It  concerns 
her  unrle.  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Small,  who, 
shortly  before  he  reached  101  years  of 
ape  last  October,  was  reissued  his  ship- 
master's license.  Tliat  made  Captain 
SmfiU  the  oldest  licensed  skipper  reg- 
istered in  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

He  WHS  under  20  years  of  ase  when 
Tliomas  Small  began  his  career.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  Captam  Small 
had  sailed  tJie  Great  Lakes  for  more 
than  70  yeaivs. 

Comdr.  Robert  Ingraham.  who  heads 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Merchant  Per.son- 
nel  branch  here  in  Washington,  provided 
me  with  the  following  summaiy  of  Cap- 
tain Small's  service : 

Historically,  licenses  Issued  by  the  United 
Stptes  Coast  Guard  and  Its  predecessor  agen- 
cies are  valid  for  a  period  of  5  years  from 
their  date  of  issuance.  The  Issue  number, 
which  appears  In  the  tipper  right  band 
corner  of  a  license,  will  have  two  parts,  the 
first  part  indicating  the  number  of  licenses 
issued  to  the  holder  In  the  present  grade 
and  the  second  part  indicating  the  total 
number  of  licenses  issued  to  the  holder  in 
all  grades. 

The  earliest  record  maintained  at  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters  for  Captain 
Tliomas  A.  Small  concerned  a  license  issued 
by  a  predecessor  agency,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service.  It  indicates  that  on  March  22,  1910, 
at  Marquette,  Michigan,  that  agency  issued 
license  l,  4  to  Captain  Small,  authorizing  bis 
service  as  master  and  first  class  pilot  of 
steam  vessels  upon  Lakes  Stiperlor,  Michi- 
gan, Huron  and  Erie  and  connecting  waters 
between  Duluth,  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  tui- 
limlted  tonnage. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  previous 
three  issues  of  license  authorized  his  serv- 
ice as  first  class  pUot. 

The  records  show  that  Captain  Small  was 
born  in  Collingwood,  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
October  18,  1973,  and  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  a  proceed- 


are  ready  to  go  beyond  professions  of 

high  principle  and  take  a  stand  against       ^ 

destioiction  of  groups  of  people  because  *"K  ii  circuit  court,  Au  Train,  Michigan,  on 

of  their  birth  or  their  belief  February  17,  1899.  His  license  was  then  sub- 

The  decades  that  have  passed  since  ''^"eutiy  renewed  m  1915,  1920,  1926,  and 

World  Wnr  TT  hovo  vo^«,T<:.i^r^jtuo-  ♦^  l»30  *!>«»  "  ^as  Increased  In  scope  to  In- 

reroirJHn«   ««^  7^-  T°^®*^  neither  the  clude,  -the  Great  Lakes  and  the  c2nnecUng 

K\    OA^  nor  the  threat  of  genocide  waters  between  Duluth,  Gary  and  Buffalo'\ 

n  Iu       ^  century  world.  Today,  with  1935. 1940, 1945. 1950, 1956  and  i960. 

an  the  technological  improvements,  the  This   last   license   was   allowed  to  ex- 


pire but  on  June  19,  1969,  the  Coast  Guard 
Marine  Inspection  Office  at  St.  Ignace,  Mich- 
igan, again  renewed  his  license.  The  last  rec- 
ord indicates  that  Captain  Small  renewed  a 
license  authorizing  service  as  master  and  fir>r. 
class  pilot  oi  steam  and  motor  vessels  of  any 
gross  tons  upon  the  Grent  Lakes  and  their 
I'OiincctluB  and  tributsrv  waters  between 
Gary.  Duluth  nnd  Buffalo  at  St.  Ignace  cii 
.lulv  17.  1974.  The  issue  number  of  this 
lii-ojiseis  13-16. 

To  the  best  of  init  knowledfeC,  Capiain 
Small  Is  the  olde.st  per.>on  lo  have  been  11- 
cei'sed  to  date  and  i.s  the  holder  of  the  licensj 
virh  the  highest  issue  nimiber.  It  reflects 
hinij>g  been  lit^ensed  by  the  tnitcd  Stuici^  .or 
upward  of  75  yei>T-3. 

1  comuiend  Commander  Ingraliam  raid 
the  Coast  Guard  for  their  thoughtful - 
ne^s  and  consideration  in  reissuing  Cap- 
tain Small's  license. 

From  Mrs.  Berklund  we  lean^ed  thr' 
Captain  Small  Ls  doing  ver  >'  ell.  Rx  -lii- 
ly  she  wrote  me  as  foUoVkS: 

He  had  always  thought  l»c  vcmlU  spei  I 
ijis  last  days  in  the  Murine  Hospiip.i  ni  Ueiroii 
but  when  that  passed  out  t>i  existence,  as 
.such,  he  foiuid  a  g(>od  home  in  a  privatel .' 
owned  home  for  elderly  people,  but  ibtv 
nnist  be  ambulatory  and  he  is  that.  He  h;.- 
n  bad  knee  and  it  is  hard  for  him  to  walk 
But  he  forces  himself  to  exercise  as  muc'i 
HR  possible,  and  he  is  meuifilly  very  jileii- 
UL  almost  102." 

I  am  pleased  on  this  occasion  to  saUit ' 
Captain  Small,  and  to  extend  him  warm 
best  wishes  for  continued  good  healUj 
and  happiness  as  liie  oldest  livuw 
slapper. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT:   A  CASE  OF 
UNMET   NEEDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  recent  address  by 
Representative  Charles  Rose  on  the  in- 
adequate way  in  which  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  one  of  the  main  authors  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  have  spoken  on  many  occa- 
sions as  to  both  the  importance  of  this 
measure  and  the  paucity  of  effort  and 
funding  which  has  been  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  the  need  for 
this  program  has  not  duninished.  ar^d 
with  the  investment  of  the  modest  stuns 
that  have  been  provided  rather  signif- 
icant results  can  be  achieved. 

The  conclusion  of  the  statement  of 
Representative  Rose  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  utilized  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  and,  hi  rather  sig- 
nificant ways,  the  Department  has  at- 
tempted to  downplay  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  rural  develop- 
ment activities  are  significant  to  our 
rural  people.  They  represent  jobs  and 
a  better  life.  Our  rural  people  deserve  a 
better  chance  than  they  have  had  in  the 
past.  They  are  entitled  to  more  than  sec- 
ond class  citizenship  and  limited  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  We  need  to  see  the 
flow  of  ftmds  increasing  for  our  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  re- 
marics  of  Representative  Rose  to  the  at- 
trition of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ids  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordei*ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcKAi.  Os\Ei«r3iEMT:  Broken-  PsoMisrs 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  ou  Family 
harms  and  Rural  Developmeut  of  tlio  Coiu- 
1  )»t,tee  on  Agriculture  luw  just  fiuislied  two 
I  •  l».aU8t.l\e  days  of  oterslgln  into  the  adiniu- 
.'•nitloa  of — and  e\pendiiures  u;id<?r-— tiie 
ifiir;U  Development  Ac;  of  1972. 

.'..•;  Cliairnian  ot'  tljis  Subfomiuittee.  I  v.as 
..-.'.ounded  aud  saddeued  U")  leara  thai  (he 
M'partment  rt'  A(jric»Utm-e  had  u.'jed  precious 
i/'.tio  of  The  authority  Riven  it  nuder  this 
liy.isl^'lou  to  improve  tiio  qvali'v  of  lii'e  iJi 
I  '■rn.l  Americn. 

For  the  p;i^;(.  «u-o  i]:'A;-.  \>  e  bare  made  a 
X  I.I iou-bJ■-^«  lion  a:;al>.  i-i  o:.'  tiie  ttHii'.'.e 
and  a^ked  Department  oftif1al.<5  for  detailed 
rp~;p<>ngc.s  on  how  tliey  have  impl'^meiited  tho 
.specific  mandates  of  the  Act.  Time  alter  time 
*«.o  v,oi-e  told  tliat  some  particular  authority 
had  uot  been  iinplemeuted  because  some 
other  agency  wtthlu  USOA  or  some  other  de- 
pATtment  or  agency  of  the  ^OTernnion  t  was 
providing  similar  .service. 

After  numerous  surh  response?,  I  olj  served 
that  if  the  omclal--;  of  the  Rural  Developuient 
Service  had  beon  around  two  centuries  ago 
when  the  Bill  of  Rlght.s  vas  being  considered, 
they  might  have  said  It  w  ;is  a  good  Idea.  But 
why  bother,  since  ■rc  already  have  the  Teu 
Commandintnt.s? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Runt  Devclopmo.Mt  A'-i. — 
duly  enacted  by  tho  Oongre.ss  and  signed 
into  I.iw  by  the  Pre-ildent— says  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  •■shiiU  a.s.sume  re- 
';ponslbllity  for  coordluatiug  a  nationwide 
rural  development  progi-ani "  The  Act  fur- 
ther directs  him  to  "utlli/e  to  the  ma.\imum 
extent  practicable"  each  of  the  o/Ilce.g  wlthlu 
his  DepartniiMii,  "to  oi.iia'.Ki'  i  uiiil  drvelop- 

IllOUt." 

That  has  li-jt  bcea  done. 

Specifically,  the  nsjlstanco  to  tljc  ■^•lutU 
<  t'ie.'?  and  tovrns  of  this  country  envisioned 
in  this  law  has  not  been  carried  out. 

K.\pauded  grant  and  loan  progranis  for 
vater  and  sewer  con-stnit '.lou  in  rvual 
Anierl;a  have  not  been  Implemented. 

The  mandate  of  Congre.ss  for  adequate 
rural  housing  through  rent  supplement.s  and 
ether  programs  ha3  been  Ignored. 

Title  rv  of  the  Act  providing  a  program 
of  rural  community  fire  protection  has  been 
totally  neglected.  The  Pre&ldeut  eveu  at- 
tempted to  rescind  tlie  fuuda  forced  on  the 
Department  by  the  ApproprU^tlon.^  Commit- 
tee. Only  after  Congress  reje<ited  this  effort 
did  the  money  begin  flowing  to  St«t«  forestry 
offlcUls. 

Ulnimal  funding  of  Title  V,  which  provides 
reseftrcb  and  education  monies,  produced 
some  Epectacv.lar  success  atorle«  of  dying 
towns  given  new  life  through  self-help  moti- 
vation. Yet.  the  Administration  does  not  rec- 
ommend that  these  effortci  be  continued,  but 
argues  Instead  that  the  Agricultural  Re- 
nearch  Btatton^  or  the  Extension  Service 
could  do  the  Job  an  well. 

Hardly  a  protest  was  made  when  the  OfQce 
of  Maaagemeut  and  Budget  arbitrarily  elimi- 
nated "Rural  Development"  as  a  fiuictional 
category  within  the  Federal  Budget — yet 
the  Secretary  is  charged  with  providing 
"leadership  and  coordination  within  the  Exe- 
cutive Branch"  by  this  law. 

It  l3  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fight  the 
Kood  light  and  Iobc.  But  not  to  flght  at  aU 
is  to  betray  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those 
■uilllons  of  dttsens  who  still  bat«  faith  In 
rural  America. 

7  he  facts  presented  at  these  hearhigs  ithow 
trtat  every  time  rural  development  comes 
up  for  funding,  the  Administration  has  con- 
siatcutly  refused  to  request  that  funding, 
la  addition,  the  Administration  has  shown 
:i  oontuiuing  disregard  for  the  Intent  of  the 
"I'.t  by  transferring  funds.  Ignoring  mandates 
"f  the  various  titles  of  the  Act  and  swltch- 
"'i»  I'uisdijjf  ?onree«. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr. 
15  of  this  year,  dui-ing 
of  the  Jdayaguez  incident, 
a  list  of  questions  tx> 
Kissinger  regarding  that 
pose  In  doing  so  was  to 
infonnation  as  possible 
record  so  that  the 
American  people  could 
judgmentti  regarding  the 
force  in  effecting   the 
Mayaguez  crew  and  shii 

I  have  now  received 
quiries,  both  from  the 
State  and  the  Joint  Chlifs 
fice.  The  answers  to  my 
certainly  not  all  inclusivi 
Mayagucz  affair,  provi 
insights  into  the  events 
and    the    decisionmaking 
those  events.  Therefore, 
consent  that  a  letter  1 
President  on  the  subjec 
spouses  of  tlie  State  Depa 
Defense  Depaitment  to 
ter  be  printed  in  the 
mediately  after  my 

The  PRESmiNa  ___ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

■  See  exhibit  1.) 
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lluyaguez  incident  may  no 
for  many  months  and 
never  be  available  in  a  . 
satisfy  all  interested  par 
.stUl  possible,  eveu  at  tliis 
identify  certain  le.sson.s  we 
fiom  this  incident. 

Fhrst,  the  evident  inabil 
adequate  communication 
tweeii   oui.selves   nnd   tiie 
either  directly  or  indirectly, 
great  dangers  of  lack  of 
between  belligerents  tnider 
tion.s.  Willie  these  danger.s 
ly  ciirumscribcd  in  the 
dent,  lack  of  ability  to  0 
tentiouij     in     an     un 
e.Kpcditious    manner    grea 
the  cliaiices  that  force  wl 
iaiiieve  some  resolution  of 

Second,    the    failms    of 
Slates  to  provide  adeqnat 
U.S.-flajj  ve.s.<els  and  otlieAs 
nient  by  the  Cambodians  ol 
that  had  taken  place  prior 
of   the   Mayaguaz   indicat  ., 
breakdown  in  communlcatl  )ns 
within  om*  own  comniunica<f  o 
Tliere  is  evidently  a  need 
our  capacity  ta  provide  .. 
ing  of  potential  dangers  of  . 
an  immediate  ba.sis  hi  potci 
trouble  .spots. 

Finally,  the  re.sort  to  foi . 
not  it  is  justified.  Inevitabli- 
forcseen  and  usually  mide^ir 
quences.  The  sobeiing  loss 
a.ssault  on  Koah  Tang  Isljuid 
subsequent  revelation  that 
crew  had  apparently  left  „., 
to  tlie  assault,  is  indicative 
and  bnpreci.se  natm-e  of  . 
Ln  ac'hieviiifi  goals,  limited 
BbcHiBrr  I 

The  Vi'im 
Washington, 
Hon.  Ebw,uiu  W.  Brooke, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.AR  Ed:  I  note  that  on  T  _ 
\  ou  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
ing  the  SS  MAY.^GUEZ  Incide 
the  questions  you  have  rail 
assure  you  that  I  made  the 
force  after  evaluating  all   . 
available.  I  kept  the  leadersh 
fully  Informed  0/  my  decision 
use  the  Marine  and  military  t 
the  Cambodian  Government 
any  response  to  otnr  diplomatic 
demand  that  the  ship  and 
leased. 
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D£PA£TMiJ4X 

Washington,  D.C, 
Hon.  EDWAnn  W.  Brookf, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAx  Sewatob  Bbookx:  The 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
inquiring   about    the    Uayag^es 
Listed  below  ai'e  the  answers 
tlons  In  the  order  that  they 
your  letter.  In  order  to  especAte 
to  the  questions  focused  prte  srlly 
taiy  matters,  we  have  asked  tlfe 
of  Defen.se  to  reply  directly 

1.  Did  the  Kofoguez  violate 
or  sovereign  rights  of  Cambodia? 

Answer:  No.  The  vessel  wa    on  the  fclgh 
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seas  in  international  shipping  lanes  com- 
monly used  by  ships  calling  at  the  various 
ports  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  seized  about 
.seven  nautical  miles  from  the  Island  of 
Poulo  Wal.  The  United  States  recognises  a 
three  nautical  mUe  territorial  sea  and.  In 
our  viev?,  the  seiztire  took  place  on  the  high 
sea-s.  Even  if.  In  the  view  of  othei-s,  the  ship 
were  considered  to  be  within  Cambodian  ter- 
ritorial waters.  It  clearly  would  have  been 
engaged  in  innocent  passage  to  the  port  of 
another  country.  Thtis,  whatever  view  Is 
taken  regarding  the  legal  status  of  these 
waters,  the  vessel's  seizure  was  unlawful 
and  involved  a  clear-cut  illegal  use  of  force. 

2.  What  was  the  basis  for  our  governments 
claim  of  the  Illegality  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Mayaguez  by  the  Cambodians? 

Specifically: 

(a)  Was  the  Island  off  of  which  it  was 
seized  a  recognized  possession  of  the  Cam- 
bodian goverrunent? 

Answer:  Both  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Cam- 
bodia have  claimed  this  Island. 

(b)  How  far  oflf  the  island  was  the  Maya- 
guez when  it  was  seized? 

Answer:  About  seven  natitical  miles. 

(c)  What  are  the  recognized  limits  of 
territorial  control  of  waters  off  the  islands 
la  the  area? 

Answer:  The  United  States  recognizes  a 
three  nautical  mile  limit.  Sotiih  Viet-Nam 
previously  claimed  a  territorial  sea  of  tlu-ee 
nautical  miles.  Cambodia  previously  claimed 
a  territorial  sea  of  12  natitlcal  miles.  How- 
ever, the  positions  of  the  ctin-ent  regimes  on 
this  question  are  uncertain. 

(d)  Do  the  Cambodians  claim  a  twelve  mile 
limit? 

Answer :.  Tlie  for-Tier  governnaent  claimed 
a  twelve  nautical  mile  territorial  sea,  but, 
to  our  knowledge,  the  present  authorities 
have  not  announced  any  position  regarding 
the  matter  of  any  specific  width  of  territorial 
sea.  They  have,  however,  claimed  that  the 
Mayaguez  was  in  Cambodian  territorial 
waters  when  it  was  seized. 

(e)  Does  the  United  States  Government 
recognize  only  a  three  mile  limit? 

Answer:  Yes,  we  recognize  only  a  tUreeinile 
territorial  sea. 

3.  Wliat  cargo  was  the  Mayagjia  carrying? 
Answer:  It  was  carrying  commercial  cargo 

and  Department  of  Defense  cargo,  including 
such  items  as  spare  parts  and  supplies  but 
not  including  arms,  ammunition  or  electronic 
gear. 

4.  What  was  the  port  of  origin  and  the 
destination  for  this  specific  voyage  of  the 
Mayaguez"} 

Answer:  Tlie  Mayaguez  was  enroute  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Sattahlp  in  Thailand. 

5.  Wliat  was  the  ptirpose  of  the  Mayaguez'a 
voyage? 

Answer:  The  purpose  of  the  voyage  ww! 
commerce. 

6.  Was  the  Mayaguez  an  armed  ship? 
Answer:  No.  The  Mayaguez  was  unarmed. 

7.  What  has  been  the  scope  of  our  intelli- 
gence gathering  operations  in  the  area  where 
the  seizure  took  place?  Was  the  Mayaguez  in 
any  way  connected  with  such  operations? 

Answer:  The  Mayaguez  was  not  a  spy  ship 
nor  was  it  in  any  way  involved  in  Intelli- 
gence operations.  There  were  no  U5.  InteUl- 
gence  activities  underway  In  the  vlcmity. 

8.  Was  the  Mayaguez  In  prior  contact  with 
U.S.  Government  aircraft  or  ships  prior  to 
the  .seizure? 

Answer:  We  have  no  record  to  Indicate  that 
It  was  in  contact  with  U.S.  Government  craft. 
The  distress  message  was  picked  up  In  com- 
mercial channels. 

9.  What  was  the  specific  and  detaUed  time 
frame  and  sequence  of  such  events  from  the 
point  ol  seizure,  the  demand  for  the  return 
of  tlie  ship  and  crew,  the  requests  for  third 
party  help  and  time  of  the  first  U.S.  attack? 

Answer:  We  received  first  notification  that 
the  ship  had  been  seized  about  0500  Monday 
mOTUng,  May  la.  On  Monday  afternoon,  the 


head  of  the  Chinese  Liaison  Office  here  came 
to  the  State  Department  at  our  request,  and 
was  given  a  message  which  was  essentiaUy 
the  same  as  the  President's  public  statement. 
When  the  Chinese  refused  to  accept  the 
me.ssage,  we  sent  the  same  message  to  our 
mission  in  Peking  for  delivery  to  both  the 
Chinese  and  Cambodians  there.  No  reply  came 
from  either  the  Chinese  or  Cambodians.  On 
May  12,  VS.  reconnaissance  aircraft.  In  the 
course  of  locating  the  Mayagucz,  sustained 
minimal  damage  from  small  arms  fire. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  the  Mayaguez  to  a 
mainland  port,  U.S.  aircraft  iSred  warning 
shots  across  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  gave 
visual  signals  to  small  craft  approaching  the 
ship.  Subsequently,  in  order  to  stabUize  the 
sittmtion  and  preclude  removal  of  the  crew 
to  the  mainland  where  their  rescue  would  be 
more  difficttlt,  U.S.  armed  forces  were  or- 
dered to  Isolate  the  island  and  to  interdict 
any  movement  between  the  ship  or  the  is- 
land and  the  mainland,  and  to  prevent  move- 
ment of  the  ship  itself,  taking  all  possible 
care  to  prevent  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  the 
^^.  captives.  During  the  evening  of  May  13. 
a  Cambodian  patrol  boat  attempting  to  leave 
the  Island  disregarded  ah-craft  warnings  and 
was  sunk.  Thereafter,  three  other  Cambodian 
patrol  craft  were  destroyed  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Island.  One  boat,  su.'ipected  of  having 
some  U.S.  captives  on  board,  succeeded  In 
reaching  Kompong  Som  after  efforts  to  turn 
it  around  without  injury  to  the  passengers 
failed.  In  addition,  five  other  Cambodian 
craft  were  later  sunk  in  the  efforts  to  protect 
the  Marine  forces  on  Koh  Tang. 

10.  When  did  the  United  Slates  Oo^ern- 
xnent  first  receive  notice  of  the  seizure,  and 
what  attempts  were  made  at  that  time  to 
communicate  with  Cambodian  officials  tc. 
register  our  protest  and  indicate  our  inten- 
tions to  do  what  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
relea.'ic  of  the  crew  and  Its  ship? 

Answer:    See  arisv,-er  to  Question  9. 

11.  Wliat  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
the  intercession  of  third  parties,  including 
the  United  Nations,  to  effect  a  diplomatic 
resolution  of  the  incident?  Exactly  who  was 
contacted,  what  was  requested  of  each,  and 
what  was  the  timing  of  those  contacts  In  re- 
lation to  the  decision  to  resort  to  force  and 
the  actual  use  of  force? 

Answer:  The  timing  of  our  approach  to  the 
Clilnese  is  noted  above  as  is  the  first  use  of 
force  by  U.S.  armed  forces.  Since  no  reply 
had  come  from  the  Cambodians  or  the  Chi- 
nese, early  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14  we 
asked  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  to  use  his  good  offices  to  obtain  re- 
lease of  the  Mayaguez  and  its  crew.  The  Sec- 
retary General's  effort  elicited  no  response 
from  the  Cambodians  untu  several  days 
after  tlie  rescue  of  the  ship  and  crew.  Later 
that  afternoon,  orders  were  Issued  to  begin 
the  military  operations  for  the  recovery  of 
the  ship  and  crew.  The  Marines  did  not  take 
action  to  recover  the  ship  and  crew  until 
that  evening. 

12.  What,  if  any,  coiamunications  were  re- 
ceived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Cam- 
bodian government  prior  to  their  radio  an- 
notnicement  that  they  would  be  wUling  to 
return  the  crew  and  ship?  What,  If  any, 
communications  did  we  try  to  forward  to 
that  government  prior  to  that  announcement 
and  prior  to  the  use  of  force? 

Answer:  We  received  no  communications 
from  the  Cambodian  government  prior  to 
the  pubUc  radio  announcement  received 
shortly  after  2000  Wednesday.  This  was  a 
domestic  broadcast  In  the  Cambodian  lan- 
guage which  did  not  state  that  the  vessel 
and  crew  would  be  released  but  only  said  that 
the  vessel  would  be  released.  It  was  not  di- 
rected to  the  United  States.  As  noted  above, 
we  tried  to  reach  them  directly  In  Pekmg  and 
through  the  Chinese  prior  to  any  use  of  force 
and  additionally  tried  to  reach  them  through 
the  UN  before  the  Marines  were  ordered  to 


recover  the  ship  and  crew.  After  receiving 
the  public  radio  message,  we  took  measures 
to  Inform  the  Cambodian  government  of  the 
fact  that  we  wotUd  stop  all  military  opera- 
tions when  the  crew  was  released.  We  also 
released  to  the  press  the  statement  we  had 
broadcast  to  Cambodia. 

Cambodian  .'orces  continued  to  attack  UjS. 
forces  on  Koh  Tang  after  the  crew  was  re- 
leased and  therefore  U.S.  mmtary  action 
continued  In  order  to  effect  the  earliest 
possible  extraction  of  the  Marines  on  the 
Island. 

13.  What  exactly  precipitated  the  Initio,! 
attacks  on  the  Cambodian  naval  vessels? 

Specifically: 

(al  Was  there  a  Cambodian  attempt  to 
move  the  crew  or  the  Mayaguez  after  the 
ship  had  been  anchored  off  Tang  Island? 

Answer:  Yes.  For  details,  see  separate 
answer  by  IX>D. 

(bl  How  maiiy  of  oiu'  reconiuiissance  craft 
had  been  fired  tipon  and  hit  prior  to  our 
resort  to  force? 

Answer:  To  Ix;  ai.swered  separuielv  bv 
DOD. 

(c>  Were  the  Camlxidiau  patrol  craft  that 
were  destroyed  or  disabled  moving  toward 
the  Mayagues.  when   they  were  interdicted? 

Ansv\-er:  To  be  answered  eeparatelv  bv 
DOD. 

(d)  Had  the  crew  of  the  Mayaguez  been 
removed  from  the  Mayaguez  pricr  to  the 
time  we  initiated  our  use  of  force? 

Ar.bwer:  To  be  answered  separatelv  bv 
DOD. 

14.  What  were  the  targets  of  our  attack  =- 
on  the  mainland?  Did  our  attacks  serve  any 
immediate  purpose  directly  related  to  the 
rescue  ol  the  crew  and  the  ship  or  were  they 
primarily  punitive  in  uatiure? 

Answer:  To  be  answered  .'^puraiely  bv 
DOD. 

15.  What  are  the  details  regarding  the 
deaths  and  Uijuries  cf  members  of  our 
armed  forces? 

Answer:  To  be  aiiKACved  separatelv  bv 
DOD. 

IG.  Had  there  been  other  reported  Inci- 
dents of  harassment  of  other  vessels  by 
Cambodia  prior  to  the  seiztn'e  of  the  Maya- 
guez? If  so,  why  weren't  instructions  sent  to 
all  U.S.  flag  vessels  to  divert  from  the  ai-ea? 

Answer:  Yes.  Both  the  Departmint  ol 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  are  In- 
volved In  Issuing  special  warnings  to  U.S. 
commercial  vessels  about  the  possibility  of 
military  action,  but  the  need  to  issue  such 
warnings  has  been  relatively  rare.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  It  was  uot  Im- 
mediately apparent,  to  those  throughout 
the  government  who  received  the  informa- 
tion on  Cambodia's  attack  on  a  South  Ko- 
rean freighter  on  May  4  and  Its  detention 
of  a  Panamanian  ship  on  May  7,  that  Ameri- 
can ships  happening  to  pass  in  the  area 
might  possibly  be  in  danger,  resulted  in  no 
warning  being  Immediately  Issued.  A  special 
warning  was  Issued  on  the  day  we  learned 
that  the  Mayaguez  was  seized. 

17.  How  many  combat  forces  and  how 
many  ships  were  actually  involved  in  the 
rescue  operations? 

Answer:  To  be  answered  separately  by 
DOD. 

18.  How  many  combat  forces  were  landed 
on  the  Mayaguc:!  and  on  Tang  Island? 

Answer:  To  be  answered  separately  by 
DOD. 

19.  Were  troops  transported  to  Thailand 
contrary  to  the  express  requests  of  the  Thai 
govenunent?  What  commimications  were 
received  from  the  Thai  government  In  ref- 
erence to  the  Incident  and  the  potential  and 
now  actual  use  of  U.S.  bases  In  Thailand 
as  staging  areas?  What  was  the  U.S.  reply 
to  llial  requests? 

Answer:  As  Secretary  Kissinger  recently 
pointed  out.  In  the  course  of  this  decade 
It  may  be  that  a  pattern  of  action  has  de- 
veloped that  made  us  asstime  that  our  lat- 
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Itude  In  using  Thai  bases  was  greater  than 
the  current  sltuatton  In  Southeast  Asia 
would  permit  to  the  Thai  government.  In- 
sofar as  we  caused  any  emiMmraasment  to 
the  Thai  government,  we  expressed  our  n- 
Siets  at  those  actions.  The  Thai  subee- 
<!iieutly  sUted  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
our  note  caressing  regret. 

20.  What   was   the  degree   of   resistance 

♦  iicoiuitered   on  Tang   Island?   How  much 

Miumunltlon  was  expended  by  our  forces? 

Answer:  To  be  answered  separatelv  by 
DOD.  I-  J       i 

21.  What  were  the  number  of  U.S.  and 
CHmbodlan  casualties? 

Answer:  To  be  answered  separately  by 
DOD.  ' 

22.  E.Yactly  how  were  the  crew  members 
of  the  Mayaguez  recovered?  Were  any  of 
them  harmed  In  any  way?  Were  the  crew 
members  released  by  the  Cambodians  or 
were  they  actually  rescued? 

Ansvrer:  The  crew  members  were  taken 
off  ft  Thai  fishing  boat.  None  wer»  harmed 
by  the  Cambodians.  The  Cambodians  re- 
leased the  crew  to  the  Thai  fishing  boat 
loUowlng  the  several  military  and  diplo- 
matic actions  summarized  above. 

We  apprecUte  your  interest  in  obtaining 
»u  understanding  regarding  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Administration  in  order  to 
rescue  the  Mayaguez  and  crew.  Although  the 
subject  Is  not  speclficaUy  addressed  in  your 
questions,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the 
Administration's  pi-lucipal  concern  was  to 
react  swiftly  and  responsibly  In  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  crew  and  to  recover  the 
vessel. 

The  Administration  noted  to  prevent  that 
crew  from  being  interned  and  their  Uves 
Jeopardized,  as  the  crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo 
was,  and  to  make  clear  to  the  Cambodian 
Government  and  to  all  other  govenunenta 
that  the  safety  of  Its  saUors  and  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  for  Its  vessels  were  matters  of 
great  concern  to  the  American  Government 
and  people. 

If  I  can  be  of  fttrther  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskev, 
AKiUtant  Secretary  jor  Congressiovdl 
Relations. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  or  Sta>t, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  IS,  197.',. 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

0E*«  Sbnator  Brookk:  Tlie  Depanmeut  of 
Bute  has  requested  that  I  further  respond 
to  your  letter  of  15  May  1976  with  regard  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Mayaguez  crew. 

Tl»  following  answers  are  keyed  to  your 
questions: 

13a.  Was  there  a  Cambodian  attempt  to 
move  the  crew  or  the  Mayaguez  after  the  ship 
had  been  anchored  off  Tang  Island? 

Answer:  The  crew  was  Initially  taken  to 
Kaoh  Tang  bland  and  Uter  moved  to  Kbm- 
pong  8om  subsequent  to  the  anchoring  of 
the  ship  off  Koh  Tang  Island.  Reoonnatssanoe 
aircraft  received  IxxUeatUms  thenaftor  that 
a  possible  effdrt  to  move  the  Ship  was  being 
prepared.  It  was  later  determined  that  this 
was  an  erroneous  Indication. 

13b.  How  many  of  our  reconnaissance  craft 
had  been  llred  upon  and  hit  prior  to  our  re- 
sort to  force? 

Answer:  Two  reconnaissance  aircraft  were 
struck  by  small  arms  flrs  prior  to  the  landing 
of  the  Marine  Vtoree  on  ettber  the  vessel  or  the 
ixland.  Other  atreraft  were  fired  upon,  but 
we  have  no  exact  count  as  to  how  many. 

13c.  Were  the  Cambodian  patrol  craft  that 
were  destroyed  or  disabled  moving  toward  the 
Mayaguez  when  they  were  interdicted? 

Answer:  Reports  cunently  available  do  not 
clearly  Indicate  vttether  or  not  the  CSm- 
bodlan  vessels  were  mortng  towaitf  Mayaguez 
at  the  time  they  were  attacked.  The  Ptesi- 
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dent's  ordei-s  were  to  .... 
between  the  ship  or  the 
land. 

33d.  Had  the  crew  of  the 
removed  from  the  Mayaguez  ^ 
^'.e  Initiated  our  use  of  force  > 

Answer:  Yes. 

14.  What  were  the  targets 
on  the  mainland?  Did  our  a 
immediate  piupose  directly 
rescue  of  the  crew  and  the  si. 
primarily  punitive  In  natttre? 

Answer:  The  attacks  on  the 
all  related  to  the  rescue  of  thi 
ship  or  protecting  the  Mariw 
island.  None  of  them  were 

ture.  Targets  mcluded  the 

Naval  Base  and  Kompong  Son] 
and  Naval  Facility. 

15.  What  are   the   detaUs 
deaths  and  injuries  of  member 
forces? 

Answer:  Of  the  forces  lnv_ 
of  the  Mayaguez  and  its  crew, 
killed  in  action,  50  wounded 
missing  in  action  for  whom 
hope  of  recovery.  Thirteen  of 
were  personnel  aboard  the  CH 
that  crashed  and  biu-ned  duri 
lattding  on  Kaoh  Tang  Island. 

17.  How  many  combat  forces 
slilps  were  actually  Involved 
operations? 

Answer:    Approximately  300 
8  naval  vessels  were  engaged   .. 
operation.  They  were  supports  1 
mately  340  Air  Force  sorties. ' 
sels  included  an  aircraft  canl, 
approximately  60  sorties  were 

18.  How  many  combat  forcei 
on  the  Mayague-4.  and  ou  Tang 

An.swer:  There  w^ere  about 
serted   on   Kaoh   Tang  and 
placed  on  the  USS  Holt  for 
guev. 

20.  What  was  the  degree  of 
countered  on  Tang  Island?  H„ 
munition  was  expended  by  oui 

Answer:  Resistance  on  the  ii 
ported  by  the  Groimd  Securlti 
inander  to  have  been  stiff, 
professional.  The  resistance  .. 
ized  primarily  by  recoilleiss  r 
machine  guns,  and  rifles.  We  : 
ooimt  of  ammunition  expended 

21.  What  were  the  number 
Cambodian  casualties? 

Answer:    US  casualties  were 
WIA,  and  3  MIA.  We  believe  tha 
ualtles    inflicted    by   the 
Force    are  In  the  neighborhood 
precise  estimate  of  total  cast 
reasonably  mode  although  the 
mission  and   the  ordnance  e. 
such  as  to  ensure  that  civilian 
the  mainland  were  minimized. 
I  hope   this   information   is 
your  needs.  In  the  event  I  may 
aepLstance,  please  advise. 
Sincerely, 

Zane  E.  Pin:.. 
Colonel,  JAGC,  V.S.  Army, 
viser  &  Legislative  Assi 
Chairman,  JCS. 
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HOUSING    BILL    VETO 
LONG     RECESSION 
HOUSING  GOALS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
dent  Ford's  veto  yesterday  ol 
gency  Housing  Act,  which 
passed  on  April  24  by  the  ovirwhe] 
margin  of  64  to  26,  is  a  serioi  s 
mistake  that  will  prolong  th ; 
and  delay  for  years  the  achitv 
our  national  housing  goals. 

Unemployment  today  is  om 
ous  national  problem.  The 
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ment  rate  ha.s  hit  9.2  „ 
highest  it  has  been  since  the 
pression.  Over  8.5  million  Am . 
currently  jobless,  and  durin ; 
more  than  25  million  workc  r. 
perience  the  personal  traget  y 
without  work.  This  means 
families  who  will  be  witliout 
wlio  will  see  their  savings 

who  will  fall  progressively 

and  may  even  see  their  hom^ 
sessions  imperiled  by  the 
.session. 

While    the    economic    ^ 
these  Americans  is  dismal, 
those  wlio  depend  on  the 
indttstry  for  their  liveUhood 
holds  nothing  but  despair 
ment  among  construction 
tionwide   is   now   21.8   pei 
than  the  unemployment  .„ 
other  sector  of  the  economy 
ing   worker.s,   in   certain   ar 
country,  the  unemployment 
high  as  40  percent. 

The  collapse  of  the  housint 
last  year  led  us  into  this  r 
we  need  a  strong  housing 
to  help  lead  us  out.  But 
in  a  severe  depression 
during  the  first  5  montlis  of 
were  35  percent  below  last  yea 
depressed  levels  and  only 
number  needed  to  meet  oui 
housing  goals.  The  May  uptuifi 
ing    starts    was    welcome,    1 
month  change  is  no  sure  ha 
recovery — the  number  of  starts 
was  at  a  28-year  low  for  the 
the  number  of  building 
was  20  percent  below  the 
May  1974. 

For    the    900,000    idle    „, 
workers  and  for  himdreds  of 
of  others  in  the  fmniture, 
nishings,  and  household 
dustries,  the  800,000  coi._. 
and  the  400,000  new  homes  , 
this  bill  would  have  been  a 
toward  endmg  the  recession 
dent  Ford's  veto  has  almost 
tliat  these  jobs  won't  be 

The  housing  bill  also  ^-_ 
for  over  100,000  unemployed 
ers  whose  hves  have  been  dL,,, 
the  Damocles  sword  of  possibl  s 
siire  by  mortgage  companies 
For   these    100,000   families. 

Ford's  veto  means  that  the 

tion  and  loss  of  a  home  move 
closer. 

President  Ford's 

lie  will,  instead,  provide  $2  _. 
for  the  Government  National 
Association  and  request  aut 
for  an  added  $7.75  billion  is  no 
for  the  vetoed  bill.  What  the 
proposes  is  just  not  enough 

The  existing  program  is  

mortgage  money  is  unavailable 
is  not  the  case  today.  What  is 
purchasing  power  and  confid 
new  housing  legislation  would 
vided  this. 

At  current  housing  prices  _ 
gage  rate,  less  than  20  percent 
lean  families  can  atTord  to 
For  too  many  American 
dream  of  their  own  home 
shattered.  The  housing  bill 
brought  these  families  once 
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folght  of  their  dream  by  lowering  mort- 
gage rates  to  6  percent,  saving  tlie  aver- 
age farailj'  more  than  $60  a  month  and 
stimulating  400.000  new  homes  within 
the  budget  of  middle-Income  families. 
These  families  could  not  afford  Slz-per- 
cth'  mortgages  yesterday  and  they  still 
caiinot.  President  Ford's  veto  again  shat- 
ters the  dream  of  a  neT;^'  home  for  400,000 
.4r!)cncan  families. 

j'iiiali.v,  if  President  Ford  sincerely 
i-fclioves  that  the  .$2  billion  in  funds  being 
jeief.sed  to  GNMA  to  purchase  mortgages 
:iiid  free  funds  for  S.  &  L.'s  and  other 
mortscge  leiiders  will  stimulate  new 
licusiiig  consti-uction.  why  has  he  waited 
T'.Uil  now  to  do  it?  These  funds  were 
available  months  ago.  W^hy  did  President 
Fold  need  prodding  from  Congress  to 
t2ke  p.n  action  that  anyone  concerned 
about  people  and  jobs  would  have  taken 
long  ago.  This  delay  is  just  another  in- 
stance of  this  administration's  disregard 
for  the  real  needs  of  the  American  people: 
for  jobs,  for  paychecks,  for  homes. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Congress, 
by  enacting  this  legislation,  took  a  much- 
needed  step  to  breathe  new  Ufe  into  the 
deeply  troubled  liousing  mdustry  and 
Pi"esident  Ford,  by  hi-^  \ett^.  lias  dealt 
it  a  r.ev.'  blow. 


CO:  ;:.iENCE\iENT  ADDHKSS  H'/  >,.V^. 
HDNRY  iVI.  JACKSON 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mrs.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  a  native 
of  New  Mexico,  visited  my  State  to  give 
a  commencement  address  at  Higlilauds 
High  School  in  Albuquerque. 

We  were  delighted  to  welcome  Mrs. 
Jackson,  who  is  a  naCive  of  New  Mexico. 
She  spoke  movingly  to  our  young  people 
nbout  the  problems  and  possibilities  of 
democracy  in  these  troubled  times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  address  be 
printed  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeciion.  Ihe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMMFN-CVMKNT   AnnRTlPS    I'V    MR*:.    HtNT  V    Jt. 

Jackson 

During  the  past  25  year--  our  conatij  has 
experienced  both  triumplis  and  tragedies. 
Ou  the  one  hand  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  uset;  of  nuclear  power,  the 
exploration  of  space  and  six  voyages  to  the 
moon.  We  elected  our  first  CaihoUc  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Statrs,  conquered  polio, 
extended  the  life  expectancy  of  our  citi2>ens 
l>7  advances  hi  medicine  and  science,  in- 
vented television  and  the  traiislstor,  and 
grantefl  fnll  cltlzeii-hlp  to  American  miuor- 
i'.lei*. 

On  tlie  other  hand  we  have  been  tyran- 
nized by  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCartliV, 
frtistrated  by  a  difficult  v.ar  lu  Southeast 
A-sia,  horriflea  by  the  assassuiations  of  a 
President,  his  brother  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  tind  shocked  by  Watergate.  Vl'e  hR\e 
seen  the  family  as  an  Institution  put  to  ee- 
•.erc  tests  and  religious  values  que'^tioned.  We 
have  v.utched  vAtlx  dismay  the  rise  In  crime 
and  In  unemployment,  the  widespread  use 
of  dru£,s.  the  bankiuptcles  of  our  cities,  the 
poUution  of  our  air,  earth,  and  water. 
^  If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  problem*  which 
^ace  oiu-  nation  today,  we  must  understand 
i)oth  onr  history  and  ourselves.  Santaynua 
lias  told  us  he  who  chooses  to  Ignore  history 
in  forced  to  repeat  It. 

Every  generation  leaving  high  school  diir- 
K.'i  mosr  <  f  this  century  iir\«  h^d  to  face  a 


nation  and  a  world  In  change  and  turmoil. 
Some  periods  have  been 'more  chaotic  than 
others  but  the  American  people  has  re- 
sponded to  the  challenges.  This  Is  not  a  time 
to  despair.  This  Is  a  time  to  explore  and  t-o 
participate  in  helping  to  resolve  the  after- 
math of  one  of  the  most  explosive  period.*: 
of  our  nation's  history. 

Having  so  recently  passed  throttgh  tbe 
Watergate  experience,  It  would  be  easy  to  be 
cynical  and  disillusioned.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  strength  of 
our  people.  What  other  country  has  enjoyed 
a  similar  diversity  of  backgrounds.  We  are  a 
nation  of  Immigrants — and  we  are  proud  ol 
It.  Our  citizens  are  the  most  talented,  best 
trained  and  educated  of  any  In  the  world 
and  ve  are  capable  of  coping  with  whatever 
problems  beset  v%,  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  mw'X  not  forget  that  our  democracy  is 
dependent  upon  individuals,  you  and  I,  coni- 
mltted  to  its  preservation.  Was  It  not  tv.o  cltl- 
v^ens  Judge  John  Sirica  and  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  who,  utiil/lng  the  governmental  struc- 
tures of  cheeks  and  balances  given  us  by  the 
Founding  fathers,  preserved  and  protected 
onr  democratic  sy.«tem  of  eovcrnment?  Each 
of  as  must  actively  participate  in  the  pDlltical 
process  because  what  we  Oo  cnv  make  a  dif- 
ference. You  ave  now  able  to  vote  at  18. 1  urge 
v<ni  to  do  so.  S'.atistics  reve.il  that  persons  in 
the  18  to  25  year  old  cntepory  cast  the  lowest 
percentage  of  ic.'es  of  any  ape  group.  In  a 
rer-ent  election  one  addt'ional  vote  per  pre- 
rlnc<  coiild  have  rhn'iged  the  outcome.  Each 
of  yon  shoii'.d  a?f-;'it  In  the  v.-oi-i<ing«  of  gov- 
cinment  by  learning  abont  the  caiididate". 
w'brKint;  for  thofe  you  Firiniirf».  conimittln;.: 
voui-self  to  a  political  party,  s'.'pporting  me:vs- 
.ires  which  will  benefit  the  community  and 
o.vprcising  your  franchise  to  elect  people  of 
Intel lit,ence.  honesty,  and  cov.rage. 

A  special  word  to  the  women  grr;duate«.  I 
have  seen  enornioi";  changes  Just  in  the  pa=t 
few  years  in  the  role  of  women  in  politics.  No 
longer  are  we  confined  to  the  drudgery  be- 
lii);d  the  scenef— the  sticking  an.d  the  lickuig. 
Now  more  women  are  actively  involved  In  the 
political  system,  whether  It  Is  managing  other 
cnndidatcs'  elections  or  rnnnln^j  for  offlce 
them'-'Plvcs.  We  have  seen  the  election  of 
women  to  both  the  srnte  hott^e'  and  the 
United  State?!  Coreress  Even  candidate.*' 
v.-ivf-s  are  asked  more  for  their  opi'ilon"  thnn 
Tlteir  i-ei'p-!e."!. 

At  'his  time  of  your  commencement,  re- 
mf*n-.ber  that  th3  cenlns  of  .*merica  is  to  be 
fiivnr.d  in  our  p^-jple.  D?.-p;te  ovr  tnrbttlent 
past,  tlie  in+egrltr.  character  and  steadine-'s 
of  over  200  million  American"!,  who  arc  deter- 
mined and  dedicated,  ran  build  a  better 
Ami-ricn  and  a  better  world.  I  am  convlnctd 
that  at  the  center  of  all  this  Is  our  concerned 
yoinijr  people  with  high  Ideals  who  are  moti- 
vated by  a  sen-^e  of  excellence  to  do  better 
than  tlieir  predecf«or<!.  Thl-;  i«  t'le  spi-lt  of 
yotiih.  the  .'pirit  of  America. 


HUMPiiKSY  BLAMES  GAS  SHORT- 
AGE FEAftS  ON  INDUSTRY  AND 
ADiMIN  ISTR  A  TION   TARIFFS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre-,ident.  the 
talk  of  a  possible  gatoline  shortage  this 
summer  is  more  than  talk.  Our  domestic 
refineries  are  systematically  reducing 
production  of  gasoline  despite  an  abun- 
dance of  crude  oil  available  for  refining. 
GasoUne  production  last  week  fell  to  6.4 
million  barrels  per  day  from  6.55  milUon 
bai  rels  both  tlie  preceding  week  and  the 
same  week  in  1974.  Yet  crude  oil  stocks 
Pre  283  million  bairels.  some  8  percent 
al)ove  the  June  1974  level  of  265  million 
barrels  reported  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Admini.tt  ration. 

Furth"!'  evidcii'-e  that  refineries  are 
0!  fiitri  tlly  ^  rcati:tg  a  ga^oliro  ihoiiage  is 


that  they  are  operating  at  83.2  percent 
capacity  this  past  week,  dov.n  from  90.3 
percent  tliis  time  last  year. 

Why  are  refineries  reducing  gasolins 
production  in  the  face  of  abundant  ci-ude 
oil  stocks  and  17  percent  idle  capacity? 

To  quote  William  D.  Smitli  fiom  xUo 
New  York  Times,  June  16,  1975: 

Oil  ccunpain  executives  blame  the  prod- 
uct allocation  system  of  the  Federal  Eue:-gv 
Administration  for  the  situation.  They  con- 
tend It  makes  the  Incremental  production  of 
easollut — above  the  amount  the  reSuer 
needs  for  himself — nioie  costly  than  ihf 
price  it  v.ill  brin?  in  the  m.iri;et. 

That  reasoning  us  scarcely  believabk- 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  same  alloca- 
tion system  has  been  in  jjlate  for  almost 
2  years — ."et.  it  is  only  in  the  past  4 
montiis — sine?  the  administration  im- 
posed its  tariff  on  crude  oil — that  gas 
production  has  been  cut. 

Tl;e  gr.soiine  .shortage  i.s  the  resttli  of 
the  administration's  tariff  and  dehberate 
action  by  oil  refuiers — mostly  o\^'ned  by 
the  large  oil  companies — designed  u 
drive  up  gas  price.';,  and  profits. 

Back  in  1974.  oil  profits  and  gas  price.>> 
v.ere  held  down  by  two  f actons:  First. 
Federal  Energy  Administration— FE A — 
limitations  on  profit  margin.s,  and  second. 
^\eak  gasoline  demand  arising  from  con- 
servation efforts  by  motorists  due  to  the 
70-percent  price  jump.  These  factors 
elimuiated  any  incentive  in  1974  for  oil 
t'onipames  to  restrict  production  in  order 
to  rai.sie  prices — and  profits. 

But  that  changed  when  the  si  laritf 
was  imposed  by  President  Ford  early  in 
197.=i.  This  tariff  created  a  large  amoimt 
of  scrolled  bookkeeping  "bank  cost*!."' 
Tor  example,  the  31  largest  refineries  ex- 
perienced a  C4-perrcnt  jump  to  $1.64  bil- 
lion in  "banked  co.st» "  from  December 
1S74  to  April  1975— when  the  tariffs  full 
impact  was  felt.  These  "banked  costs ' 
could  legally,  imder  FEA  regulations,  be 
passed  on  to  motoilsts  tlirough  pilce  in- 
creases— ^price  mcreases  which  would  sig- 
nificantly raise  oil  profits.  But  the  ouirket 
price  for  gasoline  remamed  steady — oil 
companies  could  not  i-aise  prices  and 
profits  because  motorists'  dtiiiand  for 
gasoline  was  still  weak. 

Tlie  solution:  reduce  the  supply  oi 
;^<isoliue  thereby  raising  its  price. 

Now,  all  hidustries  would  like  to  raise 
their  price  to  cover  rising  pi-oduction 
costs,  in  tliis  case  the  tai'iffs,  but  most 
cannot — competition  prevents  it.  But 
when  an  industry  is  con'irolled  by  a 
handful  of  giants,  tliey  can  cut  produc- 
tion and  raise  prices.  And  that  is  what 
almost  every  i-eflnery  started  to  do  in 
FebruaiT  and  March  of  this  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  tariff,  they  could  legally  raise 
prices  and  profit.s.  so  they  decided — all  at 
once  and  we  are  to  believe,  by  accident — 
to  cut  supply  and  push  that  price  up.  As 
a  result,  gasoline  reserves  fell  from  over 
240  million  barrels  in  late  «-inter  to  about 
200  million  barrels  now — a  17 -percent 
drop  in  4  months. 

It  looks  now  like  this  scheme  will 
work — gasoline  prices  are  startuig  up 
and  they  could  rise  sharply  if  tqxjt  sliort- 
ages  occur. 

How  far  can  gas  prices  rise  as  a  result 
of  the  tariff  and  oil  industry-induced 
shortages? 

The  answer  re.«ts  v.ith  the  amount  of 
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"banked  costs"  the  PEA  will  allow  oil 
companiee  to  pass  through  as  higher 
prices.  Data  for  April,  the  latest  month 
ior  which  figures  are  available.  r«veal 
that  refinery  'banked  costs"  are  close  to 
•s).8  billion.  Refineries  can  raise  their 
l.iice.s— and  profits— by  $1.8  biUion  now 
iKidcr  existing  PEA  regulations,  if  they 
inn  keep  supply  reduced. 

Motorists  use  about  8  billion  gallons  of 
r^as  each  month.  If  refineries  pass  all  of 
iheir  "banked  costs"  through  to  motor- 
ist"? as  higher  gas  prices  in  July  and  Au- 
gust—when gas  demand  is  highest— 
the  a^'erage  gallon  of  gas  will  rise  10.1 
cents  in  price.  That  can  be  done  legaUy 
under  existing  FEA  regulations.  And  oil 
comiianies  may  not  have  to  woriy  about 
having  to  cut  prices  after  August— if 
President  Pord  is  successful  in  achieving 
i*  phased  de-control  of  so-called  "old" 
oil  when  oil  price  contiol.s  expire  on  Au- 
'  gust  31. 

Specifically,  he  piomi-sed  to  submit  a 
decontrol  plan  to  Congress  over  a  month 
ago — and  we  still  have  not  seen  it.  First 
the  tariff,  then  FEA's  tax  monitoring  of 
KHs  production  by  refineries,  and  now 
abolition  of  all  oil  price  controls;  the 
American  motorist  arid  consumer  could 
be  no  worse  off  il  the  leaders  of  OPEC 
were  setting  our  domestic  oil  policy. 
What  can  we  do? 

First,  the  Congress  nuist  continue  prir-e 
rontrols  on  old  oil  for  at  least  another 
6  months.  Decontrol  will  raise  oil,  coal 
and  luicontrolled  intrastate  gas  prices 
as  muoli  as  $20  billion  immediately— 
thereby  severely  disrupting  our  economic 
recovery.  According  to  e.stimates  by 
CIia.se  Econometrics,  decontrol  could 
pui^h  prices  up  over  1  percent  directly, 
and  perhaps  double  that  when  ripple 
effects  are  taken  into  account.  This  will 
increa.se  unemployment  an  additional 
200.000  persons  and  keep  over  8.5  million 
workers  on  the  relief  rolls  luUil  the  sum- 
mer of  1976  at  a  minimum. 

Sfcond,  the  President  sliould  instruct 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
immediately  investigate  the  gasoline 
.shortage  and  impose  fines  on  refiners 
who  are  cutting  gasoline  production 
below  1974  levels  in  order  to  diive  up 
prices. 

Finally,  the  PEA  must  rexise  its  gaso- 
line allocation  progi-am  to  Insure  that 
independent  gas  dealers  receive  theh-  fuU 
and  traditional  amount  of  gas  from  re- 
fineries. One  tragic  side  effect  of  the 
growing  gas  shortage  is  that  refineries 
cut  off  independent  dealers  by  Just  sell- 
ing to  their  own  outlets.  This  can  only 
hmt  motorists  because  these  Independ- 
ent dealers  being  driven  out  of  business 
are  the  major  force  working  to  keep  gas 
retailing  competitive. 


There  beuig  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ELECTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mi*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  column  from 
today's  Boston  Globe.  entlUed,  "New 
Hampshire  Election— the  Real  Issue,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  views  of  Robei-t  Healy,  executive  edi- 
tor of  one  of  our  region's  leading  news- 
papers. 


N.H.  Eleciion — Tilt 

(By  Robert  Heal 

lu  ihe  New  Hampshire 
betweeu  John  Durklu,  the  .. 
crat,   and  former   RepubUca  i 
Lopls  Wyman,  68,  the  worry 
Democrats  Is  that  they  will 
grabbing  another  seat.  The 
eujoy  a  61-38  voting  majoritj 

But  that  never  was  the  1 
wnether  Diirkin  won  the  «;  _ 
count  showed  and  then  had 
liJm  by  a  Republican  conn 
law  Commission  which  ovei 
.suii.-i  of  the  recount. 

And  more  important  is  \vh 

ol  Nfw  Hampshire  are  belli 

seiiiaiiou  in  the  Uiiitcd  ST*t 

WhHt  Is  Ijcuig  ovtrlookod 

lifpji  cries  ol'    -stcai'  in  th 

luce   tnai.  Durkln  wi.s  ce.-t 

wlmier  of  the  Nev  Hamushi 
WHS  ccrUiied  by  Republican 
Thomson,   iUier  a  recount  w 
dueled   under   the   direction 
Secrei-aiy  o;  Slaic  Robert  Sis 
The    Deinocrats    .shoiUd    . 
Thom>iou  sent  the  election  c 
Ine  recount)    back  to  the 
to  be  ticclai'ed  invalid  and  w 
turned  over  lo  the  state  Ba_ 
mission  where  the  Republican 
one  niajoiiiy. 

It  wa.s  in  the  siaie  Ballot  I, 
Iliac  Durkin'fi  lo  vote  recoiint    . 
a  two  vote  victory  for  Wyma  i 

Wyman  did  win  the  initial 
votes.  But  iu  this  kind  of  clo 
counts  are  not  infrequent 
certified  by  ihe  officer  condiu. 
aud  by  the  governor,  the  vi 
generally  abide  by  the  recoun 
Stark,  who  conducted  the 
respected  secretary  of  state. 

What   is  equally   signlilcaii 
Republicans  would  like  to  _.. 
lion.  It  is  a  generally  acceotec 
a  special  election,  a  Repul>li< 
chance  of  surviving  than  a 
Democrat  vote  tends  to  come 
Ing  class  bectlons  of  Man.\  _ 
are  not  the  highest  tiniiout  v, 
elections. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  Wyman 

case  to  the  courts  If  he  Is  . 

by  the  Senate,  which  Is  now 

of  ruling  on  the  disputed  bal 

Dm-klu  wants  the  Senate 

results  of  last  Novembers 

he  believes  the  recount  proces 
tiflcatlon  that  followed  to  be  i 
of  his  election.  He  says  that  th 
permit  a  second  race  and  he 
Wyman's  advocacy  of  a 
settle  the  contest  is  an 
in  the  first.  He  asks:  "Have 
of  a  politician  who  won  a  six 
wanted  a  new  election?" 
The  Senate  Rules  Committei 

.3500  ballots  which  both  Wy 

had  challenged  for  one  reason 
the  Initial  New  Hampshire  cc 
contested  ballots  were  trlmme  I 
tested  by  both  sides. 

The  Senate  Rules  Commi 
agree  on  27  ballots  which   .. 
\vlll  be  called  to  rule  on.  W^ 
filed  eight  requests  for  rulings 
3500  Initially  disputed  ballots 

But  the  real  issue  is 
Ballot  Law  Commission  ... 
imate  recount  where  there 
supervision.  It  appears  that 
lu  the  Senate  have  cold  feet  1 
that  problem. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR 
dent,  well-intentioned  leg! 
well-intentioned  individuals 
can  do  more  damage  than  g 

Most  certainly  this  applies 
Government  regulation.  Th^ 
no  doubt,  is  good,  namely 
( onsumer  and  "the  people." 

But  too  often  it  has 
posite  effect. 

Indeed,  excessive  Gover _, 

tions   can   stifle   productivil  |r 
consumer  costs  and  contri 
nation. 

President  Pord,  I  am  plea; 
is  addres.sing  himself  to  this 
asserts  that  lie  wants  small 
lieved  from  the  sbackle.s  of 
tnpe. 

I  concur  in  this  view. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  Jime  30,  1975,  brins.-;  out 
litcts  in  this  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  , 
tide  from  the  U.S.  News  & 

port  captioned  "The  _..„ 

Cost  You  $130  Billion  a  Year' 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
us  follows: 
I'ljE    •  R;gi:i.axors" — They    Cos 
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A  ^lonu  of  controversy  Is  sw 
federal  agencies  whose  decisia 
»jii.<iness  and  indttstry — and  affe 
pay  for  almost  anything.  Presld 
only  one  of  many  critics  demand 

A    new    campaign — perhaps 
yet — is  opening  against  the  u 
increasingly   arbitrary   powers 
regulatory  agencies  wield  over 
the  American  people. 

President   Pord   has  called   a 
summit"  with  chairmen  of  10 

cics   to   discuss  what  he   

ccRsive  Government  regulations 
prortuctivity,  eliminate  competlt;  a 
consumer  costs  and  contribute 
Says  the  Pi-esident:  "I  want 
ness  released  from  the  shackle! 
red  tape.  I  want  to  end 
and  unclear  regulations— and 
work." 
Mr.  Ford  places  the  annual 

wumers  of  unnecessary  and 

Tory  policies  at  $2,000  per  family. 
the  total  cost  to  the  public  is 
130  bllUcn  dollars. 
That's  shown  in  a  chart  on 
On  Mr.  Ford's  agenda:  talks  wlt|i 
men  on  ways  to  hasten 

rising    flood    of    federal    „„ 

houses  of  Congress  are  plannin ; 
hensive  studies"  of  the  agencle 
dependence  or  lack  of  it, 
impact  on  the  economy. 
Behind  this  rising  fever- 
Consensus  Is  widening  among 
businessmen    and    consumer 
such  agencfes — designed  to  , 
lie  from  marketplace  excesses 
oly,    fraud    and    inequity— are 
working  efifectlvely  In  today's 
of  their  rules  and  re.strictlons  _ 
drag  on  an  already  weakened  U 

At  the  same  time,  paradoxlcady 
also  Is  deepening  over  evidence 
ties  between  some  federal 

the  industries  they  are , 

late,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
teres  ♦;. 
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HOW   THE    "SYSTE.M"  WORKS 

Every  day,  decisions  of  the  agencies  affect 
213  million  Americans  in  almost  inuumer- 
;.ble  and  often  Invisible  ways. 

They  influence  the  quality  of  television 
programs  and  advertising;  the  cost  of  airline 
fares;  the  cleanliness  of  air  and  water;  tlie 
tales  for  telephone  service  and  postal  de- 
liveries, and  tlie  utility  charges  for  heat  and 

Iit:ht- 
Ii::!tauces    of    regulators"    Impact    on    the 

erouoniy  are  plentiful.  A  few  of  them: 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  on  ef- 
feiis  of  environmental  and  land-use  regiUa- 
tions  found  that  more  than  6  billion  board 
[eet  of  mature  timber  in  national  forests 
dies  every  year  becattse  federal  rules  prohibit 
its  liarvest. 

Mandatory  safety  stAi>dards  for  power 
lawn  mowers  being  developed  for  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  could  In- 
crease the  cost  of  a  $100  mower  to  $186  and 
might  put  25  manufacturers  out  of  business 
itciording  to  a  Stanford  Research  Institute 
ftudy. 

A  tire-quality  grading  system  being  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Adiiilnistration  could  cost  consumers 
as  much  as  150  million  dollars  a  year  and 
yet  be  too  confusing  to  be  of  use  ■  to  tire 
buyers,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Rubber 
MmittfHCttirers  Associa'' Ion. 

RANSACKlNi:   Tin;    III.KS 

Equally  a  worry  to  many  companies  Is 
what  they  see  as  damage,  real  or  potential, 
to  themselves  and  their  customers  tlirotigh 
detailed  ransacking  of  their  liles  by  bureau- 
crats. 

Tliree  federal  regulator.',  bodies  have  be- 
ijtiti  operations  to  collect  internal  data  on 
the  activities  and  methods  of  large  busi- 
nesses— a  development  that  many  corpora- 
tioiLS  view  with  alarm.  Such  disclosures,  they 
contend,  could  ultimately  damage  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  virtually  destroy  some  firms. 

The  I'ederal  Trade  Commission,  for  ex- 
t.tiiple,  proposes  to  collect  aud  reveal  public- 
ly "line  of  business"  data  on  sales,  profits 
and  product  lines  frrm  345  ot  the  nation's 
biggest  mantifacturers.  These  firms  assert 
the  Commission  has  not  right  to  delve  Into 
corporate  files,  and  that  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  data  would  average  $548,000  per 
company — ^a  cost  that  ultima  1  ely  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
seeks  more  disclosure  of  corporate  dealings 
with  the  Defense  Department,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  foreign  governments. 
Many  firms  insist  such  revelations  cotild 
damage  national  security  without  proving 
useful  information  to  investors. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion is  continuing  an  effort  to  force  manu- 
facturers of  household  products — such  as 
paints  and  solvents — to  file  their  formulas 
^vlth  the  Commission,  in  cnae  their  ingi«dl- 
ents  are  someday  disco\'ered  to  be  hazardous. 
Many  manufacturers  say  this  would  mean 
giving  up  valuable  trade  .'^ecrets  io  competi- 
tors. 

Too,  alleged  instances  of  overregulatlon 
and  Outright  abuses  by  federal  agencies  are 
pnxluclng  a  rising  chorus  of  complahits. 

lu  several  rural  northwestern  Oklahoma 
tov.Tis,  physicians  said  their  community  hos- 
pitals are  struggling  to  survive  under  a 
"death  sentence"  Imposed  by  required  fillnj; 
of  reports  on  patients  under  the  federal  med- 
icare and  medicaid  health  programs.  The 
doctors  maintained  that  staffs  at  the  small 
20  and  30-bed  hospitals  could  not  handle  the 
necessary  paper  work  and  continue  to  give 
p.dequate  medical  care. 

An  Alexandria,  Va..  trucking  contractor 
who  specializes  in  hauling  heavy  machinery 
has  tried  for  three  years  to  obtain  a  permit 
to  contract  with  a  steel  fabricator.  His  appli- 
cation to  enter  the  market  was  challenged 
by  six  other  truckers  who  nlitady  had  the 


authority  to  operate  over  substantially  tlie 
same  routes.  Federal  regulators  upheld  the 
existing  carriers,  thus  keeping  a  bona  fide 
competitor  out  of  the  marketplace. 

WHO  ARE  THE  SEGUXATORS? 

Tiiese  and  other  criticisms  are  directed  at  a 
relative  handful  of  appointed  men  and  wom- 
en who  serve  as  regulatory  commissioners  in 
the  huge  national  and  State  bureaucracies. 
Scores  of  U.S.  agencies  exercise  regulatory 
powers,  but  only  a  few  are  truly  "independ- 
eut,"  with  only  minor  restraints  on  their 
legislative,  judicial  and  administrative  au- 
thority. 

Others  operate  within  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments: for  example,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  the  Occupational 
fcafetv  and  Health  Administration  in  the  La- 
bor Department,  and  two  safety -regulation 
bodle.'i  ill  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

But  much  of  the  current  criticism  Involves 
the  '"hi-  .six"  regulatory  bodies  created  ui  the 
lust  88  years. 

The  tirsf  such  agency  to  be  authorized,  in 
18B7.  w«s  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (ICCl. 

The  Federal  Pover  Commission  (FPC>  was 
formed  in  1930. 

The  JF'ederal  Communications  Commission 
(PCCi  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comuiission  (SEC)   sprang  to  life  in  1934. 

Ihe  Federal  Maritime  Commission  (FMC) 
was  born  in  1936. 

nie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  was 
the  hist  of  the  six.  in  1938. 

These  six  agencies  alone  have  direct  con- 
trol over  some  120  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
conxiierce. 

Todny,  regulatory  agencies  continue  to  in- 
crease in  mimbers — and  power. 

lu  1910.  Congress  created  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA) .  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mis'iion  (CPSC)  was  created  In  1872. 

Already  in  1975,  two  new  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  begttn  operations — the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures TrMding  Commission — ^and  Congress  is 
iu  t)>e  proce.s-s  of  creating  the  controvereial 
A^cnc]:  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

Ihis  growth  in  federal  regtilatory  func- 
tions is  spurred  by  Congress  and  by  expres- 
sloi>s  of  concern  about  the  power  of  "big 
business" — particularly  Its  role  lu  continu- 
ing inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  energy 
crisis.  Also  feeding  concern  is  the  spreading 
mood  of  consumer  protest. 

A  nationwide  public  survey  commissioned 
by  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  recently  showed  that  56 
per  cent  of  Americans  want  even  more  Qo\- 
ernnient  regulation  and  only  35  percent  want 
less. 

WHAT    BOTHF.RS    THE    CRITICS 

lliomHs  E.  Kauper,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  antitrust  matters,  says  how"- 
ever,  tiiat  many  agencies  serve  as  economic 
"gatekeepers"  for  the  industries  they  regu- 
late— determlnhig  which  firms  enter  a  field, 
the  products  or  services  they  offer  and  the 
rates  they  charge. 

Members  of  the  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.S.,  polled  at  a  recent  national  confer- 
ence, overwhelmingly  favored  abolishing  or 
dimiiiishitig  the  power  of  major  regulatory 
agencies,  particularly  the  ICC  and  the  CAB. 

Carl  H.  Madden,  the  Chamber's  chief  eco- 
nomist, observes:  "Given  the  danger  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  cotintry  with  continued 
economic  regulation,  the  weight  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  overwhelming  on  the  side  of 
deregulation." 

Consumer  and  public-interest  groups  have 
long  espot^sed  deregulation  of  railroads,  truck 
lines  and  airliiies.  Consumer-advocate  Ralph 
Nader  observes: 

'Our  uug'tlded  regulptory  system  under- 


mines competition  and  entrenches  monopoly 
at  the  public's  expense." 

Says  Mr.  Kauper:  'Kegulatory  reform  has 
received  considerable  broad-based  support 
in  concept,  but  once  particular  oxen  begin 
to  be  gored,  those  who  support  general  con- 
cepts may  find  it  dlfficuU  to  support  detailed 
chiuige." 

President  Foid  pinpoints  another  diffi- 
culty: "Nothing  resists  change  more  stub- 
bornly than  a  comfortably  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy, intent  on  self-preser\ation." 

COVERNMrNT-RtTN    CARTELS 

What  is  becoming  clear  is  that  federal  reg- 
T:lrttions  Increasingly  are  treating  higher 
prices  for  consumer.-;  by  rewarding  Inefli- 
clcncj  and  discouraging  itiiiovation. 

Critics  charge  that  many  regulated  indus- 
tries, in  effect,  belong  to  elaborate  carte! - 
admiulstered  by  Government  agencies.  TJieso 
agencies  may  approve  merj^ers  and  acqtilsl- 
tions,  set  rates  and  fees.  gr.«it  market  areas, 
approve  transpcrtation  routes  and  liceji':i- 
new  operators. 

Others  poiu*  to  regulatory  actions  the" 
contend  will  protect  the  fiuanrlal  health  of 
the  industries  being  regulated  more  that: 
public  or  customer  interests.  An  example: 

Along  the  main  cross-country  interstalo 
routes  between  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Jack- 
sonville, Pla..  trucks  roll  along  with  trailer.^ 
emply — even  though  shippers  at  both  ends 
of  the  line  would  eagerly  give  them  cargo. 

Ihe  truckers,  are  permitted  to  haul  freight 
one  way  only,  and  mtist  make  the  1.000-in!> 
return  trip  empty.  Why? 

It  is  because  of  regulations  set  years  ago 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
thougli  the  American  Trucking  Assoclatioii 
wltli  a  staff  of  240  to  watch  over  Industr.v 
Interests  at  its  Washington  headquarters, 
argues  that  empty  trucks  on  the  highway 
are  caused  by  "freight  imbalances"  alony 
certain  routes  and  by  specialized  veliicles. 
such  as  auto  carriers,  v  hich  cpn  liaul  only 
certam  kmds  of  loads. 

Another  example:  A  small  airline  operat- 
hig  only  iu  Texas  flies  passengers  between 
Dallas  aud  Houston  for  as  little  as  91S  per 
trip.  An  interstate  airline,  which  operate.^ 
under  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regulations, 
cliarges  $31  for  the  same  trip.  A  similar  dis- 
parity exists  in  California  on  flights  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  botli 
cases,  the  State-regulated  airlines  turn 
comfortable  profits  while  charging  lower 
fares.  This  is  described  as  "cream  skimming" 
by  their  big  competitors  whose  higher  farcr. 
make  up  for  less-profitable  routes  iu  their 
federally  protected  Interetate  schedules. 

Commissions  also  are  accused  of  becoming. 
Unmersed  in  minutiae  that  pi-event  them 
from  tackling  big  issues  with  speed  and 
wi^om.  For  instance — 

In  April,  the  ICC  labored  over  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Yellowstone  Molasses  Serv- 
ice for  permission  to  haul  molasses  from 
North  Dakota  to  neighboring  States.  The 
commissioners  also  approved  the  rate  for 
transporting  molasses. 

Earlier,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
met  "to  reconsider  the  limitations  set  by 
Rule  19  (H)2  under  the  Fur  Products  Label- 
ing Act  for  iron  and  copper  found  iu  dressed 
ranch-mink  skins. 

Federal  regulators  also  .set  forth  Navel- 
Orange  Regulation  311.  which  prescribed 
liov,-  many  oranges  may  be  shipped  from 
certain  counties  in  Calliornia  and  Arizo:!;i 
duriug  a  specific  one -week  period. 

Early  in  May,  the  ICC  took  three  pages  of 
fine  print  to  itemize  the  specific  highway 
routes  that  a  small  moving  company  iu 
Grandview,  Mo.,  must  use  to  haul  household 
goods  across  the  country.  Even  if  the  firm 
wanted  to  take  a  short  cut,  it  was  prohibiteti 
from  doing  so  by  the  ICC. 

And  an  Oregon  company  that  operates 
ttiiee  small  TV  stations  reported  that  its  FCC 
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license-renewal  Application  weighed  *9 
pouuds — a  relatively  small  paper-worlc  bur- 
den considering  the  6.146  different  types  or 
Government  forms  approved  for  public  uae, 
a  flgu.e  thai  exoUides  all  tax  aiid  benklj);^ 


•■.11 

A<JNCIi.S    «n->.,.-    tSi    BAiKtiROCND 

Hov.  U)ti  i;,e  TJ..C.  e:)cl  up  iu  thi.-;  regnlatory 
-.'arop? 

ru  l)J.s  book  'Tlip  PegiiLitor',"  I  ra\<i  U. 
KobJmeler,  J?-..  PxpiAins  It  as  a  peculiarly 
Ainerii-an  answer  to  Marxist  formulas  for 
managing  the  aiarketpUice— leave  produc- 
tion almost  entirely  Li  piivate  l2«2idi  but 
regulate  commerce  and  Industries  most  vltjt 
to  the  public  hitercdt, 

lucre .islin,ly.  In  l^c»>:^t  rcjr.=,  these  rccxil;;- 
tory  commissions— whose  members  are  an- 
poln'ed  by  the  President— have  ftincttonc.i 
A3  aaouynioui  and  a'most  unchalleni^od 
forces  In  the  Oovernmcat  and  the  econonv'. 
Congress  rarely  lias  exercised  any  over- 
sight of  regiilatoiy  a.tlvi-.les.  As  a  result,  ?ay 
critlcjj,  the  aKenrits  have  become  eveji  fur- 
ther re.novtd  from  p.jiitu.ii  pr^  sures  ami 
more  clar.ely  a!;gj:ecS  v.itU  'he  ir.avitri'i 
they  regulate. 

Day-to-day  anio'i^  or  Mvh  agoncici  <e'irj 
to  be  extremely  complex,  arcane  and  dull. 
lu  the  paKt,  the  p-ess  l.as  con<;ldeTed  the 
"regtUatory  bea/'  o!ie  of  the  least  glamorous 
In  Washington  ant(.  until  recently,  devoted 
little  more  than  ciirsoi-y  coverage  to  agency 
UecUlojia.  Public  famUlarity  and  scrutiny  or 
the  agencies  has  bcon  kept  at  a  mlnlmmn. 

Yet  almoit  from  the  beglnnh);;,  thoughtfrl 
ptrEjns  have  txpre.sstd  fvars  about  t!ie  sys- 
rem  -primarily  the  concern  that  Amcrlciu.s 
would  look  i\cliu>ivL'!,  to  Governnjej'T,  tj 
4(1  levia  to  all  problems. 

Almost,  as  iniportaut.  In  the  eyr-s  ot:  mi).-. 
Is  what  U.S.  Appeals  Courc  Judge  J.  Shelly 
Wiifchi.  i:i  a  1971  cc-^e  luvolvL-s  the  CAB. 
called  "tije  lecuriing  question  v.hlch  h«».<5 
pla^iied  pu'jllc  regtUatlon  of  Industry: 
*hethqr  'he  regulatory  agency  is  unduly 
oriented  toward  the  Interests  of  the  ludu.'try 
it  i.i  de.signed  to  regulate,  rather  than  tfie 
public  interest  i',  i.s  dcsl^'ned  to  protect." 
Echouig  that  concern,  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Donald  I.  Baker  de- 
clares: -The  proce-ss  of  enforced  Intbnacy 
between  an  agency  a:id  the  Industry  It  regtt- 
lates  tends  to  give  the  agency  a  sens*  of 
re.-T)onslbUlty  for  t  le  welfare  of  that  Indu.s- 
tiT,  regardlc-,  or  whether  the  sra*u»<'3 
requU-e  It." 

aou:  OF  TUE  j:obbyists 

Tbl3  'enforced  Intimacy"  produces  vi^hat 
one  former  PCC  commissioner  calls  a  "sub- 
government  of  lobbyists,  powerful  lawyer.s, 
■peclal-lnterest  groups  and  corporations  in- 
volved  In  a  coay  relationship  with  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  agency  officials  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  the  job  of  regulating." 

Scores  of  corporations  retain  Wasbiogtou 
coun.sel  to  looic  after  their  interests,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  trade  associations  have 
relocated  in  the  nation's  capital  lu  recent 
yearH. 

Mark  Greoi.  laithor  of  a  new  book,  "Tiio 
Other  Government:  The  Unseen  Pov,er  Oi" 
Washington  Lawyers,"  says: 

"WashlJigton  is  filled  with  lawyers  who 
are  making  a  treat  living  prolonging  things 
at  regulatory  agencies.  They  can  outlast 
anybody.  Soum  declsloas  have  been  dragged 
out  longer  than  10  years." 

Mr.  Green  also  notes  that  a  number  of 
Washington  la«yei(s  began  as  staff  members 
of  regulatory  agencies,  learned  the  rope-^;, 
then  left  to  "woric  the  other  elde  of  the 
street"  leprcsentiug  clients  before  the  regu- 
latory agency. 

At  hlijh  level,  commit  loners  cross  over, 
too. 

In  1070,  James  Needbom  resigned  as  Chair- 
man of  the  SecnrltleB  and  Bxchange  Com- 
miasion  to  take  his  present  position  as  pre.si- 
Uent  of  the  New  York  Stock  Excliatige. 
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James  Quello,  a  former 
ecutlve  in  Detroit,  took  an 
the  Federal  CommunicatiOiis 
1974. 

Peter  B.  Hutt,  who  represent 
.'orporatiou3  for  a  majo 
firm,   became   In   J971   chief   . 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

La';t  year,  a  GAO  stt^dy 
of  5   commtssioner's   o:i   the 
Commission  had  past  astioclat 
closeness  with  the  oil  and 

Are  such  clo«:e  a.«..sociatiou 
Iitors  and  regulated' nece.ssarl 
1.  OsHrwalers.  a  )or;nr>r  Depuvj 
torney  Geiicral  :iow  in  pri'ati 
lieves  firmer  mt'r-i.stiivH  are 
the  appfa'a:ire  of  conflict-;  oi 
vifw: 

"You  csn't  stop  people  from 
Uie  r»volviiig  doo;-  from,  indu., 
meut  a!.;ency  and  bacic  again, 
pool   of   expert iic    in   such   ar 
poii.iijoja  and  pe'roletim  is 
certdlijly  CoU{,rc.ss  should  e.>;.i.»n 
to  regttlatory  agencies  very  ._ 
rotie;  of  ethics  should  be  ei 
a  por.son  can't  woii:  o>i  cert 
Gjivernment   n.^ency   anfl   thei 
uiiti  advocate   Die  ot:)^r  side 
Fr.t;ik  W.  Lloyd,  head  of  the  ' 
mtuilcatlou    Center,    a    public 
firm  that  works  on  media  isst; 
PCf .  notes  splary  is  involved.  Hi 
.1  person  gains  e-:pcrience  in 
rities  or  communications  at  a 
he  becomes  quite  valuable  to 
t.-y,  and  a  corporation  will  pay 
°ervlres--far  above  Governm»:;it 
The  pattern  is  lo  get  a  few 
bnikgrot-nd  in  Government  pol 
lie  iur'-a  away  by  tempting  offers 

WHjr    BVSINLSSJJl.N    W<. 

While  concern  grows  over 
nnliarlty"  between  regulators  _ 
nuich  of  the  recent  Impettis  to 
regulatory  policies  flows  out  of 
ness  Interests  themselves  that 
i^  beginning  to  interfere  t^jo  n 
affairs. 

WlUUm  S.  Mitchell,  presiden 
St.)res,  Inc.,  the  nation's  larges' 
artlctilated  that  concern  when 
an  end  to  "the  morass  of  e: 
Government   meddling   and   m 

Speaking  of  the  retail-food 
tlcularly,  Mr.  Mitchell  charged 
"some  publiclty-.seeklng 
ernment  agencies  seem  to  be 
our  customers  against  us." 

The  food-chain  president 

"They  seem  to  want  us  to  end 
a  highly  regulated  indu.stry  or 
or  both." 

President  John  G.  Kemeny  . 
College,  citing  burdensome  and 
fllctlng  federal  regulations  go 
mission,  scholarship  and  hiring 
lieves  federal  power  may  be 
nificant  threa:  to  higher  cduc« 
VS. 

"Federal  afceueles  seeu\  to 
with  each   other  in  an  effort    . 
wide  variety  of  regulations,  and 
Just  cannot  keep  up  with  thei  i 
Upe  makes  tlie  aUmlnlstralion 
lu&titutions  vastly  more 

"Tlie  time  may  come  when  ar 

will  have  to  place  Itself 

tlon  of  some  of  these  regulations 
force  a  test  case  lu  the  com-ts." 

Many  regulations   to  which 
terests  object  govern  social  conc_ 
ity  in  hiring,  occupational  safet; 
welfare  and  environmental  quali 

Bay  Burch,  senior  vice  preside]  t 
ketlng  dhrector  of  Schwlun  Bicycl  j 
asserts   that   federal    and    State 
bodies  increasingly  are 
panics'  internal  opor.irio)-.-.  He 
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"Government  Inspectors  with 
ncss  e::pertlse  are  permitted  to 
oompany   unannounced   and 
rtiles.  It's  a  wonder  any  product 
assembly  line  at  a  decent  price." 
Murray   L.   Weidenbaum.  dirt, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Waiiliingtou  University  in  St. 
ioinier  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
for  economic  policy,  calls  these 
"the  i-.-iv  v.ave  of  Federal  Govei.- 
latio!)  of  bu.sineK.s."  Re  explained 
•  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
i'Ureaucrats   la    trying   to 
•  •oi.di.ions.  promote  ijetter 
i'<i..e  Jor)  di'rfirltitiuation  and 
lion.  All  too  often,  however,  r€„_.. 
it;:i<iie  the  cosl.s  of  .such  advances 
frequently  outweignt  the  benefit  , 
ii>e  price  of  a  U.S.  auto,  he  poll 
inr.-ea£ed  an  average  of  $320  per 
<>■:  federal    safety   and   pollution 
Another  sf.jdy  fou.ud  that  federal 
ai-uM  ca-.js«-'a  delay.-;  iu  bringing 
^  )   tiio  n)rirkf.t  and  resulted  In 
to  co-Lsumers  of  between  200  a 
lion  dollars  a  year. 

Much  of    the    theme   of 
campaign  to  leiorm  federal 
ciis  will  rest  on  i>howing  how 
wor-*ii  inflation  through  their  ^v 
Ge-Tge  Eads,  a.sslstant  director  of 
.  il  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability: 

"All  we  are  asking  i:-,  for  the  i. 
consider  tiieir  actions  in  the  sph 
received  for  tnoney  spent.  Since 
f  lid  I'D  paying  the  additional 
>>:\  by  regtila-oiy  actions,  we  w; 
ageiicies  to  be  .suve  '.'^o  hpiie.fits 
<'0:-!S  to  So-let'"." 
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Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr. 
creasing  concern  has  been 
cently  concerning  the  rapid 
tion  of  high  cost,  high  potenc; ' 
tecliniques,  and  the  implicalioi|s 
tinned  proliferation  of  that 
for  the  rapidly  rising  costs 
care.  Questions  have  been 
recent  past  about  tlie 
costly  and  complex  teclinologjr 
proving   the   health    of   the 
people.  The  Boaid  of  tlie  Office 
nology  Assessment  has  recentl; 
Ized  tlie  creation  of  a  panel  to 
implications  of  high  cost 
medical  care  in  the  United 

Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  presidei^ 
Sloane  Kettering  Cancer  __. 
stitute  in  New  Yoi'k,  delivered 
before  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  t 
ber  1972.  In  it.  lie  outlines  his 
about  the  continued  proliferatifn 
pensive  medical  technology 

pense  of  basic  biomedical 

simple  preventive  measures,  w 
in  the  end,  have  a  much  greate: 

I  ask  imanimoas  consent 

marks  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  iu 
as  follows: 
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.\SPECT3  OF  BlOiliaiCAL  ijCU.N-CK 

(By  Lewis  Thomas,  M.D.,  Dean 
Tj.iiversi'y  School  of  Kledich 


a  id.- 


r   should   like    to   present   two 
point,?  of  view  about  policy  for 
science.  Although  the  two  Tie* 
seem  not  only  different  but  even 
thi'y  or"  botii  my  ov.n.  Personally, 
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ijelieve  them  to  be  in  conflict,  although, 
since  they  concern  quite  different  aspects 
of  today's  health  care  problem,  they  are,  in 
.act,  quite  different. 

The  first  view  concerns  the  health  of  the 
people  and  the  problems  associated  with 
medicine's  role  in  its  maintenance.  Tlie  sec- 
ond concerns  the  problem  of  disease. 

We  spend  $70  billion  a  j'ear  on  health,  as 
■,p  keep  reminding  ourselves,  or  is  it  80? 
Whichever,  it  is  a  socking  sum,  and  just  to 
mention  it  is  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a 
\nsc,  powerful  enterprise.  Intricately  orga- 
nized and  coordinated.  It  is,  however,  a  be- 
v.lldering.  essentially  scatterbrained  kind  of 
business,  expanding  steadily  without  being 
planned  or  run  by  anyone  in  particular. 
Whatever  sum  we  spent  last  year  was  only 
di-scovered  after  we'd  spent  ir.  and  nobody 
can  be  sure  what  iie.xi  year's  bill  will  he. 
The  social  scientists,  attracied  by  problems 
of  this  magnitude,  are  beginning  to  swarm 
in  from  all  quarters  to  talce  a  closer  look. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  doubt  about 
the  amount  of  motiey  being  .spent,  but  it  is 
less  certain  where  it  goes  and  for  what. 

It  has  become  something  .>(  »  convenience 
to  refer  to  the  whole  endeavoi'  as  the  Health 
Industry.  This  provides  the  illusion  that  it 
is  m  a  general  way  .nil  one  thing,  and  that 
it  turns  out.  on  demand,  a  shigle.  tniain- 
biguous  product,  which  is  Health.  Thus, 
Health  Care  has  become  the  new  name  for 
medicine.  Health  Care  Delivery  is  what  doc- 
tors now  do,  along  with  hospitals  and  the 
other  professionals  who  work  with  doctors, 
now  known  collectively  as  the  Health  Pro- 
vider.'!. The  patients  have  become  Health 
Consumers.  Once  yon  start  on  this  Une. 
there's  no  stopping.  Just  recently,  in  order 
to  correct  some  of  tlie  various  flaws,  in- 
equities, logistic  defects,  and  near-bank- 
ruptcies in  today's  Health  Care  Delivery 
System,  the  government  has  officially  in- 
vented new  Institutions  called  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations,  already  known  famU- 
larly  as  HMO's,  spreading  out  acioss  the 
country  like  post  offices,  ready  to  distribute 
lu  iipiit  packages,  as  though  from  a  huge, 
newly  stocked  inventory.  Health. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  are  bound  to  get  into 
trouble  with  this  word  Health.  It  is  too  solid 
and  unequivocal  a  term  to  be  \ised  as  a 
euphemism,  and  this  seems  to  be  what  we 
are  attempting.  I  am  worried  that  we  mav 
be  overdoing  it,  taxing  its  meaning,  in  order 
to  conceal  an  unmentionable  realitv  that 
we've  somehow  agreed  not  to  talk  about  in 
pubUc.  It  won't  work.  Illness  and  death  still 
exist  and  cannot  be  hidden.  We  are  still 
beset  by  plain  diseases,  and  we  do  not  con- 
trol them;  they  are  loose  on  their  own, 
afflicting  us  unpredictably  and  haphazardly. 
We  are  only  able  to  deal  with  most  of  them 
when  they  have  made  their  appearance,  and 
we  must  use  the  methods  of  medical  care 
for  this,  as  best  we  can.  for  better  or  worse. 

It  would  be  a  better  world  if  this  were  not 
true,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  develop 
diseases  Just  because  of  being  careless  about 
the  preservation  of  Health.  We  do  not  be- 
come sick  only  because  of  a  faUure  of  vigi- 
lance. Most  Ulnesses,  especially  the  major 
ones,  are  blind  accidents  that  we  have  no 
idea  how  to  prevent.  We  have  considerably 
more  rhetoric  about  disease  prevention  than 
can  be  Justified  by  scientific  proof  today,  and 
we  are  at  risk  in  overstating  the  facts.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  a  few  important  diseases, 
such  as  glaucoma  and  cervical  cancer,  which 
can  be  more  effectively  treated  if  detected 
early;  we  might  prevent  lung  cancer  If  we 
could  only  learn  to  prevent  cigarette  smok- 
ing, and  we  have  some  exceUent  techniques 
for  immunization.  But  we  reallv  cannot 
extrapolate  a  very  great  distance  from  these 
achievements.  The  great  majority  of  chronic 
a«ease,  including  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  remain  largely  beyond  our  control, 
we  are  really  not  aU  that  good  at  preventing 
aisease  or  preserving  health,  not  yet  anvway. 


and  v.-e  are  not  likely  to  be  until  we  hhve 
learned  a  great  deal  more  about  disease 
mechanisms. 

There  is  disagreement  on  this  point,  of 
course.  Some  of  the  believers  among  us  are 
convinced  that  once  we  get  a  Health  Care 
Delivery  System  that  really  works,  the  coun- 
try might  become  a  sort  of  gigantic  spa, 
offering,  like  the  labels  on  European  mineral 
water  bottles,  preventives  for  everything 
from  weak  kidneys  to  moroseness. 

It  is  a  surprise  that  we  haven't  alread\- 
learned  that  the  word  is  a  fallible  incanta- 
tion. Several  decades  of  Mental  Health  have 
not  made  schizophrenia  go  away,  nor  has  it 
been  esta'olished  that  a  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  can  yet  maintain  tlie  mental 
healrli  of  a  community.  These  admirable  in- 
;^tiiutions  are  demonstrably  useful  for  the 
rnpnagement  of  certain  forms  of  mental  dis- 
e«se.  but  that  is  another  matter. 

My  complaint  about  the  terms  Is  that  thev 
sound  too  much  like  firm  promises.  A  Health 
Maiiitenance  Organisation,  if  veil  organized 
a  I'd  Uuanced.  will  have  the  best  features  of 
a  clinic  and  hospital  and  should  be  of  value 
to  any  communiiy.  but  the  people  will  expect 
it  to  live  tip  to  its  new  name.  It  wiU  become, 
with  the  sign  over  its  door,  an  official  In- 
stitntioji  for  the  distribution  of  Health,  and 
if  anyone  thereafter  develops,  as  thev  surely 
will,  int: actable  heart  disease,  or' multiple 
.sdemsis.  or  rheumatoid  aithritls,  or  that 
majority  of  cancers  that  can  neither  be  pre- 
vented nor  cured,  or  chronic  nephritis,  or 
stroke,  or  moroseness.  the  people  wUl  begin 
looking  sidelong  and  asking  questions  in  a 
low  voice. 

Meanv.hjle,  we  are  paying  too  little  atten- 
tion, and  respect,  to  the  buUt-in  durabiUty 
and  sheer  power  of  the  human  organism.  Its 
surest  tendency  Is  toward  stability  and  bal- 
ance. It  is  a  distortion,  with  something  pro- 
foundly disloyal  about  it,  to  picture  the 
huntan  being  as  a  teetering,  fallible  contrap- 
tion, always  needing  watching  and  patching, 
always  on  the  verge  of  flapping  to  pieces;  this 
Is  the  doctrine  that  people  hear  most  often, 
and  most  eloquently,  on  all  our  information 
media.  We  ought  to  be  developing  a  much 
better  system  for  general  education  about 
human  health,  with  more  cunlcular  time 
for  acknowledgment,  and  even  some  celebra- 
tion, of  the  absolute  marvel  of  good  health 
that  is  the  real  lot  of  most  of  us.  most  of 
the  time. 

The  familiar  questions  about  the  needs  of 
the  future  in  medicme  are  stiU  before  us. 
What  items  should  be  available,  optimally,  in 
an  Ideal  Health  Care  Delivery  System?  How- 
do  you  estimate  the  total  need,  per  patient 
per  year,  for  doctors,  nurses,  drugs.  labora- 
tory tests,  hospital  beds.  X-rays,  and  so  forth, 
in  the  best  of  rational  worlds?  My  not  en- 
tirely frivolous  suggestion  for  a  new  way  to 
develop  answers  is  to  examine,  in  detail,  the 
ways  in  which  the  various  parts  of  today's 
medical  care  technology  are  used,  from  one 
day  to  the  next,  by  the  most  sophisticated, 
knowledgeable,  and  presumably  satisfied 
Consumers  who  now  have  full  access  to  the 
system — namely,  the  well-trained,  experi- 
enced, middle-aged,  married-wlth-famlly  In- 
ternists. 

I  could  design  the  questionnaire  mj-self, 
I  think.  How  many  times  in  the  last  6  years 
have  the  members  of  your  family,  including 
yourself,  had  any  kind  of  laboratory  test? 
How  manv  comnlete  physical  examinations? 
X-ray?  EKG's?  How  often,  in  a  year's  turn- 
ing, have  you  prescribed  antibiotics  of  any 
khid  for  yourself  or  your  family?  How  many 
hospitalizations?  How  much  surgery?  How 
many  consultations  with  a  psychiatrist? 
How  many  formal  visits  to  a  doctor,  any  doc- 
tor, including  yourself? 

I  will  bet  that  if  you  got  this  kind  of  Ui- 
formatiOQ  and  added  everything  up,  you 
would  find  a  quite  different  set  of  figures 
fr<mi  the  ones  now  being  projected  in  «^- 
clal  circles  or  the  population  at  large.  I  have 


niv-il  it  already,  iu  an  unscientific  way.  by 
asking  around  among  my  friends.  My  data, 
still  soft  but  fairly  consistent,  reveals  that 
none  of  my  internist  friends  have  had  a  rou- 
tine physical  exanrunation  since  nillita> 
service;  very  few  ha\e  ever  been  X-rayed 
except  by  dentists;  almost  all  have  resisted 
surgery;  laboratory  test*  for  anyone  In  th.i 
lamily  are  extremely  rare.  They  u.se  a  lot  oi 
aspirin,  but  they  seem  to  write  very  lev 
prescriptions  and  almost  never  treat  tamil. 
lever  with  antibiotics.  This  is  not  to  sa\ 
that  they  do  not  become  ill;  the.=e  familie- 
have  the  same  incidence  of  chietty  respira- 
tory and  gastrointestinal  illness  as  every- 
one else,  the  same  number  of  anxieties  an<l 
bizarre  notions,  and  the  same  number — on 
balance,  a  small  numhor — of  frightening  <..• 
devastating  disease.-. 

II  wUl  be  protested  tluit  internists  aii-l 
ihelr  households  are  reHlIy  full-time  captivt? 
patients  and  cannot  iairiy  be  compared  i  • 
tlie  rest  of  the  popitlaiion.  As  each  memoei 
ol  the  laiuUy  appe.irs  at  tl.e  breakln.'^t  table, 
the  encotuiter  is.  in  effect  »  hou.se  call.  Th- 
lather  U.  in  the  liveliesi  .sense,  a  lamiiy  doc- 
tor. This  is  true,  but  ail  the  more  ita-ioii 
lor  expecting  cptimal  use  to  be  made  of  ihf 
uill  range  oi  medicines  technology.  There 
is  no  problem  of  acces.^.  the  entire  Healt.i 
Care  DeUvery  System  is  inmsediately  ai 
hand,  and  the  cost  of  all  items  is  surely  les  = 
ihHU  for  noiunedical  families.  All  oi  fh»* 
usual  constraints  that  limit  the  use  of  mecii- 
cal  care  l>y  the  general  pr^ulation  are  ab- 
sent. 

If  my  hunch.  baseJ  on  the  .•^mall  .sample 
of  professional  friends,  is  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  these  people  use  modem  medi- 
cine quite  differently  from  the  ways  in 
which  we  have  systematically  been  educat- 
ing the  public  over  the  last  few  decades.  li 
cannot  be  explained  away  as  an  instance  oi 
aUoemakers'  children  going  without  shoes. 
Doctors'  families  do  tend  to  complain  that 
they  receive  less  medical  attention  than 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  but  thev  seem 
a  normal,  healthy  lot.  with  a  remarkably 
low  hicidence  of  iatrongenic  illness; 

The  great  secret,  known  to  internists  and 
learned  early  in  marriage  bv  internist.s' 
wives,  but  still  hidden  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, is  that  most  things  get  better  by  them- 
selves. Most  things,  in  fact,  are  better  by 
morning.  Obviously,  it  is  a  great  time-saver 
and  money-saver  for  the  physician's  family 
that  anxiety  about  disease  is  not  handled 
as  though  it  were  disease  itself:  there  is  per- 
haps a  greater  willingness  to  accept  anxiety 
as  a  natural,  often  transient,  phenonemon. 
And  certainly  there  Is  much  less  ambition  to 
deploy  the  fuU  technology  of  medicine  as  a 
corrective  for  the  human  condition. 

It  is  conceivable  that  we  might  be  able 
io  provide  good  medical  care  for  everyone 
needhig  it.  In  a  new  system  designed  to  assure 
equity,  provided  we  can  restrain  ourselves 
or  our  computers,  from  designhig  a  svstem 
in  which  aU  200  miUion  of  us  are  assumed 
to  be  lu  constant  perU  of  failed  health  every 
day  of  our  lives.  In  the  same  sense  that  our 
Judicial  system  presumes  us  to  be  innocent 
until  proven  guilty,  a  medical  care  svstem 
may  work  best  if  it  starts  with  the  presump- 
tion that  most  people  are  healthv.  Left  to 
themselves,  computers  may  try  to  do  it  iu 
the  opposite  way,  takhig  it  as  given  that 
some  sort  of  dh-ect,  continual,  professional 
Intervention  is  required  all  the  time,  in  order 
to  mahitain  the  health  of  each  citizen,  and 
we  wUl  end  up  spendmg  all  our  monev  on 
noUilng  but  this.  MeanwhUe,  there  is  a  "long 
lUt  of  other  things  to  do  If  we  are  to 
change  the  way  we  live  together,  e.<ipeclallv 
lu  otu-  cities.  In  time.  Social  health  Is  another 
khid  of  problem,  more  complex  and  tirgent 
and  there  will  be  other  bills  to  pay. 

If  taken  out  of  context,  mv  remarks  to  this 
pouit  might  be  hiterpreted  us  an  argument 
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«;;alnst  iuterveiitlou— couctlvably,  a-i  :;  .-.ue 
ftjaiiist  expaudlng  our  efforte  In  inodical  .:Are. 
inls  U  not  my  intention.  On  the  c^ntiary,  I 
relieve  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  <Jo  n 
rea;  deal  more  than  we  are  doing  tod^y,  Ju 
Hon  the  prevention  aiKl  treatment  o?  dis- 
Hise.  Bui  before  we  cm  do  the  gpnui!)Ply 
.nyjfve.  decisive  thUie.,  thaD  net-d  cJolii?, 
«»e  aie  tor.\iiy  dependent  on  a  kimt  of  )n- 
Jfrmatio'i. about  Ujsease  that  ecen  not  ve:: 
«v:st:.  To  explore  tlilu  dilemma.  I  should  lit  e 
no  V-  to  consider  certain  problenir;  relating  ?o 
t  le  available  teclinologJe.s  of  medioine. 

rue   tcj-hnology  of   medicine  h.a?  ».v):t;iiM 
IIP  -lU^ir  features  that  differentiate  this  «e!ct 
iroin  »!l  t4ie  re-,t.  One  differei)ce  ha<3  t  j  do 
«i'.U  the  econonil'-.'i  iliat  s*t»;n  to  goverii  a'' 
«.;:irr  t«ohnol.)plciii   ad'aiues  but  have  no 
•»1s.-.in;i>le  !:iflue:.;v  o:i  the  hhids  of  things 
ue  no,  or  t^(irt/c  we  do.  In  medicine.  For  txam- 
plo.  »e  do  not  build  new  bridge?  at  ^.'"ent 
•  o.i,    u-iihouu    I.oowing    i:i    aUvance.    quite 
pfcrlse:;',  what;  the  transport  reqr.irenie;!'^  j 
wfU  be  in  f  he  future  and  bavins  some  J-.ind  of 
:t^^vi:\}tne    Thun    ;ne    bridge.?    will    hear    tie 
t.r.-\(li.-.   meet   all    foreseeable   d«m.i')ti,:.   mid 
stnnd  up  to  all  foresreable  -trevses.  Bu;.  wo 
will     undertake     liie     developaieut     of     «!i 
.•trtiflc-vl  heart,  at  tie  co-t  ol  many  bricl  'es 
without  ?oing  t'.iroitph  any  so.t  of  cost-bfiie- 
tir..  loglsilo,  or  evesi  moral  analvsU  of  wi.at  it 
IS  th.it  we  are  maklncr.  Indeed,  la  medicine 
It  Is  Ph.Traorerl.'stlf;  of  our  technology  that  wo 
do  not  count  the  oos  \  ever,  even  when  the 
bills  be-'ln  comtng  in.  I  s'lou'd  liko  to  r  .:ne 
b».k   to   uu:   :iri'.!j'i»l    lif-ari    buMiirsi   ii    hft 
later  tjij. 

TliH  is-.  pMiiiij,  a  arfen,  j.i  our  i=y.-:;on    If 
vke  ran  be  -iaifl  to  h.ve  a  svstein.  It  Is",  1 1  p.i-r 
explainable   by   our   historr,   bv   the   brand 
newness  of  any  kind  of  teclmoiogj'  at  all  in 
this  field,  and  our  con.sequent  unfamillarliy 
with  any  method-;,  or  indeed,  ony  Incentive 
m  the  ilrst  place,  for  tcchnolo-y  assessment 
in  medlcme.  We  havs.  hjid  Hlmost  no  g*-uulne 
science  to  tap  Into  for  our  le-  luiology  until 
last  the  past  three  decadfd.  .As  a  profess:©  ■> 
we  Ro  back  a  ve.-y  mnoi  longer  .stretch  of 
tlnip,   probably  tiiou^nds  of  v,.ar-;.   DuiUi" 
nio.sc  of  onr  bistory.  therefore,  we  have  be- 
•■ome  accu.-,iomed  to  no  te.-hnology  at  all  or 
to  pseudotechnologles  without  science    We 
acquired  the  habit,  long  shice,  of  Improvi"- 
Jn^-.  of  trying  whatever  came  to  hand,  and  In 
this  way,  we  have  gone  through  our  cvcHcal 
fads  and  fashions,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, ran-lug  from  bleedinu,  cupping,  and 
purgiUf,',  tiirough  hicanutlons  and  the  read- 
ing oi  omen.^,  to  prefrontal  lobotomy  ajid 
raetrazol  convulsions,  and  we  have  all  gotten 
quite  used  to  this  khid  of  thing,  whether 
we  wui  admit  it  or  not.  Early  on.  we  became 
accustomed  to  the  demand  that  a  doctor 
mu!^  do  Bomethlug;  doctora  who  dldot  do 
somethmg,  no  matter  what,  were  not  real 
doctors,  any  more  than  thamans  were  real 
suamana    untU    Uiey    turned    on    the    good 
spirits  and  turned  oa  the  bad  onea 

DuThig  the  long  period  when  we  knew  of 
nothing  to  do  about  typhoid  fever  except  to 
htand  by  and  wait  for  the  paUent  to  struc^le 
through,  keeping  an  eye  out  for  the  hemor- 
rhages and  perforations  that  might  klU  him 
at  any  lUne,  the  highest  level  of  technology 
wa.i  tJie  turpeutiiie  stupe,  an  elaborate  kind 
•^  Jomentatlon  awJlicd  to  the  bellv,  very  dlf- 
iicult  to  make  without  ending  lip  with  a 
nu;*,y  shambles,  and  capable,  i  believe,  of 
doing  absolutely  lio  good  whatever  beyond 
making  everyone  feel  that  the  doctor' was 
'oing  something.  This,  by  the  uav.  Is  not  a 
.uioQue  Item  of  our  distant  history.  I  learned 
to  inake  a  turpeuthie  stupe  at  thePeter  Bent 
nrighani  Hos.pltal  hi  I037;  it  is.  therefore 
i-i  my  %iew.  a  relatively  lecent.  almost  mod- 
•  .11.  ciample  of  the  way  we  develop  tech- 
....op-.  and  it  Is  not  yet  all  behind  us,  as  we 
•ha.l  ,;ec.  We  still  have  our  equivalents  of 
bicedmg  and  cupping  and  turpentbie  ttupe: 
lid  they  are  an  around  us.  ' 

The  troubl*  with  this  kind  of  pseudoto-b- 
7-Mo?y  or  ,n.a^ir3i  t.^  hnoio!:y.  j/tnat  It  has 
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l-ceome  uiibfiiev.roty  txpens 
modern  forms,  and,  at  times. 
I'j  Is  piiniculaiiy  ciiv.ogerous 
when  it  ta.':ei  the  form  of  s; 
hiiuvrio  diets,  or  .v.ueory.  wUi-- 
doe-:. 

We  may  \m>  in  da-)y<>r  of  i-jv. 
reason  »hy  we  have  a!v,.iys  dc 
in  the  lii-st  place.  Wljv,  when 
deist  and,  even  faintly,  tlie  um 
of  a  fatal  disease  and  can  do 
it  to  cliange  Its  cour-,p.  tio  vie 
lion  to  do  someih:ng--and  w. 
expei?t  us  to  trr?  -jiic  answoi 
tliat  we  must:  it  is  in  otn-  uat 
vei-y  best  definition  oi  a  piiys 
tion  ever  e'von  is  fit-  otd  one: 
times,  to  relieve  oiteji,  to 
It  is  tiiat  word  "always"  tija 
And  one  of  the  best  way's  i  j  or 
uyin}<,  DO  matter  what. 

But  now  ihat  science  li.is  c)i_ 
In  full  force,  v;-e  mu-<;  bt>s,'ln  ti 
alTali-s.  Prom  now  on,  we  will 
before,  to  keep  these  central  ei 
cure,  to  relieve,  to  comforf- 
lated  from  each  other  lii  our 
do  not  really  overlap,  but  v\e 
them,  and  the  public  takes,  (. 
sa)ne  view,  as  i  hough  they  v  ere  „ 
all  the  same  body  of  technoloi  7 
from  solencp.  all  modem.  I  thin  : 
reason  \^e  do  this  is  because 
sclous  conviction  that  dollar  v—, 
placed  on  all  human  enterprtsi  s 
not  like  to  ronfes.s  to  ourselves 
of  the  thin^s  that  we  do  are 
xbr  comfort  and  reassurance 
has  come  to  seem  a  less 

than  a  cure;  so  we  trr, ,^.„., 

"clotisiy.  to  pretend  that  there 
tinulty  than  Is  really  there, 
ve  do  is  directed  toward  the 

In  fact,  in  real  life,  we  are  .. 
r-iaybe  four,  entirely  different 
nology  In  medicine.  1  have  an 
'•ould  conduct  a  sort  of  .^^.„, 
ment  on  ourselves  and  come  to 
general  agreement  abot'.t  whic 
belongs  in  which  category,  we  : 
better  posHion  to  make  Inielli  - 
forecasts  for  the  future,  and 
joost  s\u-ely  bo  clearer  in  our 
how  to  sec  priorities  for  the  i. 
s'^lentlflc  resources  for  the  f utu 
Before  bcijlunlus  on  my  ovn 
•Masslflcatlon,  I  v\ou]d  like  to  m;«. 
declaration  of  faith  and  a  geuer  1 
of  optimism.  My  dogmas  are  as 
not  believe,  first  of  all.  in  the  in 
disease;   I  concede  tlie 
risk  of  disease,  b\it  I  cannot 
category  of  humati  disease  that 

oluded.  by  iiatiu'e,  from ^_, 

around.  Moreover.  I  do  not  bcUev  5 
we  succeed  In  controUIug  or  c 
of  disease  we  will  necessarily, 
ilnd  that  It  has  been  replaced'  _ 
Even  If  I  am  wrong  about 
^-hould  turn  out  that  there  is  sou 
ture  that  mandates  the  doling 
diseases  up  to  some  optimal  n 
ever  old  ones  disapijcar  (which  . 
a  piece  of  illogic  as  well  as  high 
Ity),  I  still  cannot  imagine 
le.i3   before   all    the   new    ones 
Inventive,  I  grant,  but  not  as 
continue  elaboraiiug  eudle.ss  „ 
i>rand    new.    hnpenelrabl©    dis 
uism.5.  After  we  have  learned  « 
able  to  penetrate  and  control 
iAsra2  of  today's  disease,  I  be 
(lUtomatlcally  be  well  equipped 
whatever  new  ones  turn  up.  l  do 
m  any  arrogance,  it  just  setms  to 
itble. 

I  have  no  more  di:Ticulty  in  „ 
disease-free  human  society,  or  at 
clety  m  which  major  dlseoio-s  are 
control,  than  1  do  with  the  Idea 
able  stocks  of  animals,  or  varletie 
cm  be  maiiitfllneil  ■.■.■liyt:"riy 
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version  of  a 
a  general 
confession 
ollows:  I  do 
vitabillty  of 
Inevital  Ulty  of  the 
magine  any 
we  are  pre- 
thlnk^ig  oiu-  way 
that  when 
urfcg  one  kind 
at  tomatlcally, 
by  another, 
his,  and  it 
law  of  na- 
out  of  new 
ufiber  when- 
ikes  me  as 
mprobabil- 
rem^nlng  help- 
Nature   Is 
inventive  as  to 
•slons  of 
mecha- 
.^ih  to  be 
Ihe  mecha- 
beli^ve  we  will 
deal  wilU 
1  lot  say  thLs 
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iield  under 
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of  plants, 
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I  iielieve  that  disease  is,  fu 
unnatural.  It  is  not.  In  my  . 
or  natural  part  of  the  htun.ia 
aging  human  beings  to  become 
idiotic  for  long  years  before  the' 
any  more  than  it  Is  for  young  i 
velop  acute  leukemia.  I  believe 
results,  generally,  as  the  result 
nii.stak."s:  misinterpretations,  on] 
Cc;.'.3  and  tissues,  of  slgnaLs;  „.,., 
matl^n.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
dcncy,  amoumi.-ig  to  a  kind  oi  ui 
i;ral  force,  for  living  thing.-,  to 
Join  logether,  to  pool  rcomces, 
symbiotic  relationships.  Par.<isli 
happens  wlien  this  funda;nc!';.H' 
pariner.shi;js     iMxm     i)ia;)j.r;.pii 
asymmetilc  partneis.  To  i)ra:>.-t  t 
collisions,  v.e  are  all  provided  wi 
>iS'iaI.s  o:  Identity.  l)y  which  liu 
earth  i.-;  regulated  and  kept  balii'i 
iiutjor   va;-ietlcs   of   disea.se   are 
p.i!ilc  produced  by  .such  .sienal=,: 
p!e,  most  mamniai.s,  and  even  ce 
trbicitps  like  Limuliis,  read  the  i 
lip,jpolys.i.:ch.iri.io  endotoxi;t  ext 
Cram  negative  bacteria  as  liic  i 
soluie  doom,  and  so  violent  an 
reaction  is  set  up  inside  the  w 
iomparlmcnt   that   tlie   circu 
blood  is  brought  to  a  standstill, 
not  bccavise  of  any  intrinsic  pol^ 
ernes  of  eudolo.\in,  but  because 
tiio  hiformatlou  contained  In 
happens  to  be  read  by  an  animal 
view,  much  of  human  disease  w 
way,  a:ia  the  mechanisms  luvolv 
Ueve,  quit©  open  to  luteliigeut 
and  reversal  whenever  we  learn 
ho-.v  vhey  operate. 

To  say  it  another  wav.  I  do 
iiiat  the  ambition  to  control  or  t.^ 
ease,  which  Is  an  ambition  siiarec 
one  in  bi.jmedlcal  science.  Is  thei 
able  or  any  distance  beyond  imag 
makes  It  seem  to  many  people  h 
landish,  even  outrageous,  way  to 
it,  that  it  becomes  assumed  that 
ini?  about  human  happiness,  w 
quite  another  nutter,  or  about 
tallty,  which  is  also  quite 
As  to  the  first,  it  is,  of  course,  tru 
ease  has  long  been  a  major  cause 
dt;.spair  and  wretchedness,  but  this 
son  to  Ijelleve  that;  we  will  all  bec< 
\.i'll-adjuste<l  people  by  being  rid 
We  wiU  still  be  left  with  an  abt 
\v.)r>i.soni©  problems,  and  we  will 
more  than  our  share  of  ample 
despair,  and  no  medical  scienc, 
psychiatry — lias  any  foreseeable  co 
to  make  to  these  matters.  War  a 
failure  and  anomie,  clouding  of 
particles  of  our  own  waste,  the  „^ 
of  oxygen,  the  loss  of  room  to  move 
iliese  are  problems  still  to  be 
.some  thue  to  come,  healthy  or  »,.._ 
hope  that  no  one  will  suggest  that 
in  any  sense  problems  for  medici 
wUl  never  get  any  of  them  solyed. 
baps  human  society  will  be  better 
to  tainli  its  way  through  these 
ai»les  u,  at  least,  we  no  longer  h. 
lObttr  i.f  diseases  lo  worry  us  at 
'  inie. 

As  to  mortaliLy,  X  have  a  hunct 
will    discover,    someday,    that    dis 
deatli  are  not  as  inextricably  inter 
we  tend  to  view  them  today.  All 
nature  undergoes.  In  lt«  variable 
physiological  proces.s  of  death  by  .  . 
all  creatures,  all  plants,  age  finallj 
'he  end,  they  aU  die.  Diploid  cells 
rultm-e  have  finite  life-span,  which 
J'erent  for  different  lines  of  cells 
.iA;terjtttic  of  partictUar  cell  stock* 
for  40  generations  and  then  die, 

70.  They  do  not  develop  fatal 

not  a  catastrophe,  they  simply  x«acli 
of  A  life-span  programmed  for  tbeni 
own  genomes,  and,  nt  t;ie  end  of 
they  tije. 
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I  believe  that  we  are  also  like  t.'ils.  JJ  vie 
are  net  struck  down  prematurely  by  one  o. 
jtuother  of  today's  di.sea.ses,  we  live  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  then  we  die,  and  I  doubt 
tliat  niediclne  will  ever  gain  a  capacivy  t<j  do 
:i:*vt.inn!:;  much  to  modify  this.  I  can  sec  no 
irji-,.)n  lor  trying  and  no  hope  of  succes.s  ai.y- 
w.'.y.  .^t  a  ctTvain  ag<?,  it  Is  in  our  nature  to 
\.e.i''  cmt.  to  conic  unninged  and  to  die,  and 
ii!ar.  n  tiiat.  My  point  liei-e  is  tiiat  I  \try 
i,)iKU  fii.nbt  that  the  ace  at  wnich  this  liap- 
]ii;i.s  v.iii  he  very  dri'siii'ally  changed,  for 
i; 'wt  f'i  us.  when  we  have  learned  more 
.-iti.v.",  i.ov,'  ti>  control  disease.  The  main  dif- 
lert-.'ice  will  be  'hai;  many  of  us  v.-ill  die  in 
reXatreJ;.  ;'.'.kk1  health,  in  a  manner  of  .speak- 
ing, rr.tiier  after  tue  fasluon  of  Eertrand 
RH'.cc:'.  O:  wa  niny  .'-iniplr  ciry  mi>  .^nd  blo-v 

!0-.'.l.\'. 

Ai  »i  •'•>rn  il"  our  1cciinolo;iy  v.cve  t;>  be- 
,;..im.-  .so  d;i>v/img1y  efTcctl-e  as  to  rid.  us  of 
all  '.Jie  major  di.sea.ses  liiat  now  kill  many 
of  I)-;  o.V  liefore  our  time  of  wea;-i;ig  out,  I 
douoi^  that  tlie  increa^-e  in  popxilatiou  cau.sed 
by  t.'iiiS  would  make  mc*  than  a  uiargijial 
ditlVrenje  to  the  ge:ieral  pro'oieni  of  world 
over-population.  Indeed,  it  mighl;  help  some, 
Bln-e  there  would  be  smaller  numbers  of  u.s 
in  hospitals  or  llvhig  out  our  lives  in  varlotis 
degrees  of  incapacitation  and  sulierlng.  B^nsj 
over-populated  is  bod  enoii^h  as  social  prob- 
lems go,  but  to  be  over-populated  with  so 
m.tny  of  us  disabled  by  disease,  espe;:ially  by 
tho  chronic  diseases  of  the  elderly,  let  alone 
schizophrenia,  presents  an  uniliinkable 
pro.spect  for  the  approac!iing  century. 

In  any  case,  wc  do  not  really  owe  mucU 
of  today's  poptilation  problem  to  the  tech- 
nology of  medicine.  Over-population  has 
been  coming  on  for  several  centuries,  and 
tiie  alarmlnii  upward  slope  began  long  before 
we  had  developed  a  genuine  capacity  to 
change  the  outcome  of  disease.  Modern  med- 
ical science  is  a  recent  arrival,  and  the  world 
population  had  already  been  .set  on  what 
wems  to  be  Us  Irreversible  course  by  the 
civiliwng  technologies  of  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  sanitation — most  especially  the 
latter.  From  here  on,  the  potential  benefits 
of  medicine  greatly  outweigh  any  conceivable 
hazard;  we  will  perhaps  change  slightly  the 
numbers  of  us  living  at  any  snoment  In  tmie. 
but  it  lies  within  our  capacity  to  chan,?e  very 
preatly  the  quality  of  life. 

Well,  where  do  we  stand  today  as  a  science? 
This  is  not  the  same  question,  of  course,  as 
the  one  concerning  the  state  of  our  tech- 
nology. Our  science  is  the  science  of  the 
biological  revolution,  and  ue  have  scarcely 
begun  to  apply  any  of  It.  We  do  not.  In  fact, 
yet  know  where  to  begin.  In  contrast  with 
today's  genuinely  high  technologies  of  molec- 
nlar  biology,  or  neuproblology,  or  cellular 
biology,  with  the  immense  power  of  their 
Instruments  for  exploring  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  abmit  the  processes  of  life, 
the  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  disease 
mechanisms  has  a  primitive,  19th-century 
look,  and  our  capacity  to  intervene  in  disease 
h  not  much  better.  This  is  the  general  shape 
of  things  today,  but  tomorrow  will  be  very 
different  iudeed.  I  simply  cannot  Imaghio 
any  long  persistence  of  our  Ignorance  about 
disease  mechanisms,  in  the  face  of  all  tliat  Is 
being  learned  about  normal  cells  and  tissues. 
Our  time  for  the  application  of  science,  on 
a  major  scale,  Is  approaching  rapidly,  and 
medicine  will  be  totally  transformed  when 
It  Ji.ippens.  The  hard  problem  Just  ahead  will 
be  for  U.S  to  set  priorities  and  make  choices 
hetv^^en  options.  We  will  be  obliged,  as  never 
beioic  in  our  history,  to  select  between 
alU'rnative  possibilities  in  teclinology;  we 
WiU  he  compeUed  to  make  long-range  predic- 
tions a.s  to  the  outcome  of  this  course  or 
t)>»t:  111  .«hort,  we  will  be  thrust  into  the 
Dusiiie>s  of  technology  asses.sment.  Just  like 
mi  the  other  great  national  enterprises. 

It  Ls  a  curious  position  that  we  are  In 
ttMJay,  poised  as  we  are  between  the  old 
world  of  trial-and-error  empiricism,  super- 
'•'■"•n,  liuucb.  and  resignation  to  defeat, 
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S'Kl  f  c  new  -.v.jrld.  jt-.st  aliead,  of  hard  In- 
lormaiicu  and  applied  science.  We  seem  to 
work,  as  of  now,  with  tiiree  dilTerent  levels 
Ol  technoloty. 

t.  tir.st.  and  iiecosarily  foremost,  is  whet 
inii;ht  be  lenned  liie  hiqh  techiwlogy  of  med- 
icine, cquivaleui,  in  its  soplilaiication  and 
eire(.iivei:eoS,  to  the  hi^-li  lecbnoloisips  of  the 
physical  scit-iices.  It,  is  a  curious  lact  tiiat 
aUnous;li  me  accompli.slmients  here  repre- 
.seat  tlie  major  triumphs  of  medicine  to  date. 
motc  of  us  tend  to  take  them  lor  uranted, 
fjifl  \*e  o:tt.u  forget  vbat  tuey  mean  for  the 
cuality  Ol  life  ni  :.)odf  rn  society.  This  is  the 
mnuli'cly  decisive  techn«)loey  of  modern 
inertlcine,  exempli'ied  best  by  methods  for 
i.'.imuuizaMo;!  against  diphtl'.erla.  jtertussls, 
and  Viiiious  virus  disea.ses  and  the  contem- 
porary use  of  antibiotics  and  chemotherapy 
lor  bacteiliil  infections.  'The  capacity  to  deal 
eifci- lively  witii  syphillis  and  tuberculosis 
repri-sem.;  a  mlle.stone  in  human  endeavor, 
even  ilrough  fall  use  of  this  potential  has 
not  yet  been  made.  And  there  are,  of  course. 
(••<u-r  examples:  the  treatment  of  endocrhio- 
loi^ic  di?ord(?r3  with  appropriate  hormone.^, 
tlio  prevention  of  hemolytic  disease  of  the 
newborn,  the  trea'mcnt  and  prevention  of 
various  nutritional  disorders,  and,  perhaps 
just  around  the  corner,  the  mauagement  oZ 
P;u-kinsonlsm  and  slckle-cell  anemia.  There 
are  otJier  examples,  and  everyone  will  have 
his  favorite  candidates  for  the  list,  but  the 
truth  Is  that  there  are  not  as  many  as  tho 
public  has  been  led  to  believe. 

The  polnc  to  be  made  atMnu  this  kind  of 
icohnology — the  retl  high  technology  of  med- 
icine— is  that  It  comes  sm  the  result  of  a  gen- 
uine understamUng  of  disease  mechani.sms,' 
and  when  it  becomes  available,  it  is  rela- 
t  ively  Inexpensive,  relatively  simple,  and  reta- 
tively  easy  to  deliver. 

Offliand,  I  cannot  think  of  any  important, 
human  disease  for  which  medicine  pos8es.se3 
the  capacity  to  prevent  or  cure  outright 
v^  here  the  cost  of  technology  is  itsf  Jf  a  major 
problem.  The  price  is  never  as  high  as  the 
cost  of  managing  the  same  diseases  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  ineffective  technology.  If 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever  had  to  be  managed  to- 
day by  the  best  methods  of  1935,  It  would 
run  to  a  staggering  expense.  At,  say,  around 
50  days  of  hospitalization,  reqtiirtng  the 
most  demanding  kind  of  nursing  care,  with 
the  obsessive  concern  for  details  of  diet  that 
characterized  the  therapy  of  the  time,  with 
daily  laboratory  monitoring,  and,  on  occa- 
sion, surgical  intervention  for  abdominal 
catastrophe,  I  should  think  $10,000  would 
be  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  Illness,  as 
contrasted  with  today's  cost  of  a  bottle  of 
chloramphenicol  and  a  day  or  two  of  fever. 
The  kind  of  technology  that  was  evolving 
for  poliomyelitis  In  the  early  1950'8,  Just  be- 
fore the  emergence  of  the  basic  researcb  that 
mode  the  vaccine  possible,  provides  anotber 
illustration  of  the  point.  It  Is  the  cost  of 
those  kinds  of  technology,  and  their  relative 
effectiveness,  that  must  be  compared  with 
the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  vaccine. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  similar 
epi.sodes  In  Its  history.  There  was  a  Btidden 
enthusiasm  for  the  surgical  removal  of  In- 
fected lung  tissue  In  the  early  1950's,  and 
elaborate  plan?  were  being  made  for  new 
and  expensive  installations  for  major  pul- 
monaiy  surgery  In  tuberculosis  hosjiltale, 
and  then  the  drug  isonlazld  and  the  anti- 
biotic streptomycin  came  along,  and  the 
hospitals  themselves  were  closed  up. 

It  is  when  physicians  are  bogged  down 
by  their  Incomplete  technologies,  by  the  In- 
numerable things  they  are  obliged  to  do  In 
medicine  when  they  lack  a  clear  understand- 
ing ot  disease  mechanisms,  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  health  cai-e  sy.stem  ore  most 
conspicnous. 

2.  TTiIs  brings  me  t/>  the  second  level  of 
technology  In  this  classification,  which  I 
have  termed  the  "halfway  technology*'  of 
medicine.  This  represents  the  kinds  of  things 
that  must  be  done  after  the  fact,  in  effortJj 


to  compensate  for  the  incapacitating  eftects 
of  certain  diseases  whose  course  we  are  Tin- 
able  to  do  very  much  about.  It  is  a  tech- 
nology designed  to  make  «p  for  disease,  cr 
to  postpone  death. 

The  outstanding  examples  i.i  j-ccnt  yeav.-; 
are  Uie  trau.spiajitations  of  hearts,  Jtidney:; 
livers,  and  other  organs  and  the  equally  .spec- 
lactilar  inventions  of  artificial  organs.  In  tli>» 
public  mind,  this  kind  of  teclinoloe/  has 
ctime  to  seem  like  the  equivalent  of  the  big.i 
lechuologlcs  of  the  physical  scieuces.  Tbo 
media  tend  to  pre.-«ut  eacli  nev/  procedtn'e 
as  though  it  repitsented  a  br<;ak.thn>i-'K'i 
aiid  tlierape.u  !•■  t;iumph,  uistcaa  of  V:<i 
uiakcshifi  that  it,  really  Ls. 

l;i  fa-Jt,  tuts  level  ol  tc^hiiology  %_-.,  by  r-; 
luiiuie.  a-,  the  spnie  time  highly  (jopbist:- 
caied  and  profovuidty  prnnitive.  it  is  t):-! 
kind  of  thing  limt  we  must  co)i.rinue  to  Oo 
>i:nil  there  is  a  genuine  undersLa:iuing  t.i 
th^e  mechanl.sms  involved  in  disease.  I  i 
ihroiilc  (jlomerulonephriiis.  for  e?.amplo,  a 
ir.och  clearer  Uisl^hi  uUl  ije  needed  Into  il.o 
events  leading  to  tiie  desirucUon  of  capl.^- 
laii«s  x.\  the  kidney,  rbere  is  j,olid  evidence 
that-  abnormal  iuimiiuolo(jio  n.-S':>.ioiis  are 
the  basis  for  this  destrucUon.  If  more  Ir- 
fonnatlon  Cdu  be  obtained,  it  should  becon;o 
possible  to  intervene  intelligenUy,  to  prevent 
ll:e  process,  or  lurn  !•.,  around.  When  this 
level  of  miders-audiug  has  been  reached,  tbo 
leclmology  of  kidney  replacement  wUl  not 
be  mucJi  needed  and  should  no  longer  pose 
the  hu^e  problems  of  logistics,  cost,  and 
ethics  that  it  p<Jses  today. 

An  extremely  complex  and  cjot'y  te«h- 
nology  for  the  management  of  coronary  heai": 
disease  has  evolved,  involving  speciali^eil 
ambulances  and  hospital  units,  all  kiiKis  of 
electronic  gadgeiry,  and  v.  hole  platoons  c.f 
new  professional  iiersouuel  to  deal  with  th.a 
end  results  of  coronary  throm'oosls.  Almost 
everything  oQered  today  for  the  treaunent  of 
heart  disease  is  at  this  level  of  te^huolog;-, 
with  the  transplanted  and  artificial  hearts 
as  ultimate  examples.  When  enough  has  been 
learned  to  know  what  really  goeu  wrong  in 
heart  disease,  wc  ought  to  be  In  a  position  t  > 
figure  out  ways  to  prevent  or  reverse  th» 
process,  and  when  tliis  happens  the  current 
elaborate  technology  will  be  set  to  one  aide. 
The  imi>endlng  development  of  an  arttfi- 
clal  heart  Illustrates  the  kind  of  dUemm*  wo 
are  placed  In  by  today's  emphasis  on  halfway 
technology.  Let  us  assume  that  heart  disease, 
for  all  Its  manifold  origins  and  its  comijiles- 
Ity,  does  represent  an  approachable  aclentifio 
problem— that  If  we  study  the  matter  witii 
sufficient  Imagination  and  energy,  i»iafcir>g 
use  of  all  the  new  Informatiou  about  mvscl*. 
structure  and  function  and  blood  coagula- 
tion and  lipid  metabollam.  and  mairiiig  caid- 
tal  use  of  new  Informatiou  along  other  Unes 
as  yet  imguessed  at  by  any  of  us,  we  will 
eventually  solve  this  problem,  and  we  will 
then  learn  bow  to  Intervene  before  Um  on- 
set of  Irreversible  muscle  or  valve  dlseaae,  io 
prevent  the  proce&s  or  to  turn  It  around.  As  a 
non-cardiologlfit.  an  outsider.  I  have  total 
confidence  that  this  can  be  done,  that  toooer 
or  later  it  will  be  done,  and  my  collei^^ueri 
who  know  a  lot  about  heart  riiB»^v  have. 
I  sense,  this  same  kind  of  confidence  for  tlK- 
long  term. 

This,  then.  Is  one  option  and  an  altogetiier 
n.'ise  one  to  adopt.  But  the  artificial  heart 
represents  a  completely  different  attitude, 
basically  opposed.  To  be  willing  to  invest  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  doUais  that  wilt 
probably  be  necessary  for  this  one  piece  cf 
new  technology  almost  demands  of  its  pro- 
poueuta  the  conviction  that  heart  dlseaco 
i-epi-esents  an  unapproachable.  Insoluble  bio- 
logical problem.  It  tends,  as  I  see  It,  to  writo 
off  scientific  research.  It  assxunes  that  the 
best  we  will  be  able  to  do,  within  the  next 
few  decades  anyway.  Is  to  wait  nntn  the 
underlying  mechanisms  of  heart  dlaeaw  have 
had  their  free  run,  until  the  organ  has  tam 
demolished  and  then  to  put  Into  the  chert 
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this  nuclear-powered,  plnstio-autl-metHl.  es- 
sentially hldeoiis  engine.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  worng  way  to  go.  Even  11  It  works, 
v.hich  I  Bin  afraid,  in  not  at  all  unlikely,  I 
cannot  Imagine  how  society  will  solve  the 
oroMems  ot  cost,  distribution,  and  priority. 
Who  .win  be  entitled  to  buy  and  have  In- 
•fH'led  these  engines?  Those  with  enough 
*>"nUh  to  pay  tor  them?  Those  who  strike  the 
r»».st  ol  us.  or  our  committees,  as  potentially 
I'setul  citizens?  Once  we  have  sttn-ted  on  this 
piniless  Hue  of  ln.soltmble  problems,  there 
may  be  no  turning  back.  If  ever  there  were  an 
urgent,  overwhelmingly  Important  problem 
ill  bionitrdical  science  it  is  vlth  us  now. 
a:>r>ieoM  Simply  nnist  provide  us  with  a  solu- 
tion, quickly,  to  the  problem  of  coronary 
Hrterlosclerosis.  li  this  can  be  done,  the 
artificial  heart  can  become,  overnight,  au 
interesting  and  ingenious  contraption,  some- 
tJilng  clever  and  decorative  but  no  longer  a 
practical  thing,  with  sojne  of  the  charm  of  a 
litfany  Jamp — a  sort  of  Instant  antique — 
Hnd  we  wlU  all  be  the  better  off  for  his 
transformation.  Otherwise,  we  are  In  for  real 
trouble.  Just  ahead,  and  I"m  not  sure  wo 
have  the  collective  intelllKeuc*'  In  medicine  to 
deal  with  It. 

Much  of  what  Is  done  In  the  treaiment  of 
cancer,  by  surgery,  irradiation,  and  chemo- 
therapy, represents  halfway  technology,  in 
the  sense  that  the.se  measures  are  directed 
at  the  exl8t«nce  of  already  established  cancer 
tells,  but  not  at.  the  mechanisms  by  which 
cells  become  neoplastic.  The  policy  problems 
that  confront  us  now,  with  the  nation's  de- 
clared commitment  to  conquer  cancer,  are 
.somewhat  like  those  Involved  in  the  artificial 
heart  question.  There  will  be.  for  a  while, 
:invway,  a  running  argument  between  oppos- 
ing forces.  There  will  be,  on  one  side,  those 
who  believe  that  cancer  is  a  still  unsolved 
but  eminently  approachable  scientific  puzzle, 
requiring  only  enough  good  research  by  imag- 
inative investigators,  on  a  broad  enougli 
biological  base,  and  that  provided  with 
enough  financial  support,  and  enough  time, 
tt*  will  one  way  or  another,  find  ourselves 
home  and  dry. 

On  the  other  side,  there  will  be  those 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  more  practical 
men  of  the  real  world,  who  feel  that  we 
have  already  come  about  as  great  a  distance 
toward  understanding  cancer  as  we  are 
likely  to  move  for  some  time,  and  that  ^« 
should  give  the  highest  priority  to  applying, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  what  we  know  today 
about  this  disease — that  with  surgery,  chemo- 
therapy, and  radiation  we  can  now  cure  or 
paliate  a  considerable  number  of  patients, 
and  what  we  need  at  this  time  is  more  and 
better  technology  of  essentially  today's 
model.  I  do  not  know  how  this  argument 
«iU  come  out.  but  I  believe  it  to  be  an  Issue 
of  crucial,  symbolic  significance;  whichever 
way  It  goes.  It  Is  possible  that  this  will  be 
the  drift  of  biomedical  science  for  the  next 
decade. 

I  only  wish  that  we  could  find  a  more 
comfortable  zone  of  middle  ground  between 
those  who  believe  that  everything  remains 
to  be  learned  about  cancer  and  those  who 
believe  that  we  already  know  enough  to  cope 
with  It  by  today's  approaches.  Personally.  I 
wotUd  prefer  the  middle  ground,  for  1  like 
a  comfortable  position,  but  I  am  afhild  that 
I  belong  with  the  first  group  of  extremists 
In  this  one— for,  to  be  honest,  I  regard  can- 
cer as  an  entirely  open,  entirely  unsolved 
problem,  wide  open  to  research,  and  soluble, 
and  I  regard  the  technology  of  today's  form 
of  therapy  as  paradigms  of  halfway  technol- 
ogy, directed  at  the  results  of  the  disease 
rather  than  at  underlying  mechanisms. 

It  Is  cbarMterlstic  of  this  kind  of  tech- 
ucdogy  that  It  costs  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  and  requires  a  continuing  expansion 
of  hospital  faculties.  Then  is  no  end  to  the 
need  for  new,  highly  ti«iued  people  to  run 
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tl>e  enterprise.  And   there  is 
out  of  this  at  the  present  stal. 
If  the   installation   of  specin 
care  units  re.siiUs  in  tiie  ext 
lor  only  a  few  patienis  with 
ea.se    (and   tliei-e   is   no  qu 
technology  is   eifective   lu   a 
seems  to  me  an  inevitable  la 
a-s  many  of   ihe^ic  «s  c<iu   be 
put   togetl-er   and   as   much   ii 
be  louud  will  be  .spent.  I  do 
anyone   lias   m\Hh   choice    In 
obliged,  by  the  very  nature  c 
sional  respousibility.  io  adopt 
nology  that  will  beiiefll  patien 
wise  untreatable  itlseabes,  e\ 
a  very  small  perceniage  will 
e'.en  when  tlie  cosi.s  are  very 
we.  nor  any  other  sector  of 
tins  aspect  of  our  economy.  W 
other  indtislries,  witlihokl  a  to( 
the  marketplace  becau.se  it  . 
money  or  benefits  too  small  a 
patients.  The  only  ihine  that  ci 
cine  awijy  from  this  level  of 
new  information,  and   the  on 
source  of  this  Information  is 
Tlie  best  we  c«n  do  when 
or  logistic  problems  associated 
nology  verge  on  the  iusnppor 
the  odds  are  too  high  against 
our  procedures,   is   to  try   to 
technology,  or  to  discover  an  a 
technology,   as   quickly   as   po 
while,  however,  v.e  must  con, 
ploy  the  less  tlian  satisfactory 
Tlie  near-miraculou.s  achlev 
antibiotic  drugs  in  controlling 
our  most  .seiioiis  bacterial 
as  t.vphoid  or  lobar  pneumonia 
meniuglti.s — are  useiui  indicate 
ture   rtirecrkm    of    technology 
They  are.  in  fact,  pieces  of  s 
that  technology  does  work.  Biii 
not  be  mistaken  for  .symbols 
of  medicine. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the 
technology.  Tliis  Is  the  large 
is  best   termed  "non-technoloj  i- 
etfect,   the  substitute   for 
medicine  has  always  been 
when  we  are  unable  to  alter 
ural  course  of  disease  or  its 
come.  A  great  deal  of  monev 
this.  It  is  valued  highly  by  the 
as  well  as  the  patients.  It  con  i 
is  sometimes  called  "supportive 
tides  patients  over  through  dis 
not,  by  and  large,  understood, 
meant    by   the    phrases    "car 
'•standing  by."  It  is  absolutely 
It  is  not.  however,  a  technologi 
sense. 

It  Uuludes  the  large  part  of  . 
tor's  time  that  is  taken  up  witl 
viding  reassurance,  explaining 
who  fear  that  they  have  contr 
another  lethal  disease  that  thej 
quite  healthy. 

It  is  what  physicians  used  to  .^ 
at  the  bedside  of  patients  witl 
meningitis,  poliomyelitis,  lobar 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  infectious 
have  since  come  under  control. 
It  Is  what  physicians  must 
patients  with  intractable  cancer 
matoid  arthritis,  multiple  scle, 
and  advanced  cirrhosis.  One  cat 
least  20  major  diseases  that 

of  supportive  medical  care  L 

sence  of  an  effective  technology 
elude  a  large  amount  of  what  ia 
tal  disease  and  most  varieties 
this  category. 

The  cost  of  this  non 
high  and  getting  higher  all  the 
quires  not  only  a  great  deal  of  1 
very  hard  effort  and  skill  on  the 
sicians;  only  the  very  best  of  c 
at  coping  with  this  kind  of 
Involves  long  periods  of  hospita 
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of  ;iii'.-sing.  lots  of  involveiiient  oi 
cat  professionals  in  and  out  of  t 
It  represents,  in  short,  a  substani  lal 
of  today's  expenditures  for  healt  ii 
as  gre.it  a  financial  problem  for 
as  halfway  technology,  but   bet  i 
non-technology  and  halfway  tecl 
sooner  or  later  drive  any  sysler 
ci»re  rliat  we  may  devise  into 

If  I  Vvcie  a  pclicy-jnaker.  in 
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Ml-.   MOSS.   Mr.   President 
luately    every    2    .vears — in 
gress — I  have  made  public 

my  incotne  and  financial  

my  last  public  disclosure  in 
disclosure   I   make   today 
record  through  June  1975. 
Pa.st    statements     have 
equity  which  I  have  in  my  _ 
statement  has  been  prepared 
Ro.ss    &    Co.,    Salt    Lake    _ 
upon  my  tax  returns  and  basec 
cost  figures  at  the  time  of  pu 

I  should  mention  that  I  recetv 
fees  of  between   S5.000   and 
year — last  year  $8,750,  small . 
my  book.  "The  Water  Crisis"- 
$151.  and  small  dividends  fr 
marketable  securities  that  I 
year  $23.  These  are  my  only 
outside  my  Senate  salary,  with 
ception  of  $462.26  gross  a 
I  draw  as  retired  military 
service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
no  separate  assets,  income,  or 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha ; 
rent  financial  statement  be 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
Record,  as  follows: 
SENATOR    Frank    E.    Moss 
Assets  and  Liabilities — June 
Asscis 

Cash 

Marketable  securities... 

Notes  receivable 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  Insut  • 

ance  policies 

Automobiles 

Real  estate: 

House  in  Washington 

House  in  Salt  Lake  City.. 

House  in  Maryland 

Condominium  at  Bear  Lake 
Unimproved  lot  in  Salt  Lake  City 


e  ich 


apiirp;ri- 

Con- 

di4;losure  ol 

I  made 

1973— the 

uppates   the 


pav 

,M- 


hmhilities 
Note  payable 

Mortgages  on  real  estate: 

House  In  Washington 

House  in  Salt  Lake  City 

House  In  Maryland '. 

Condominium  at  Bear  Lake. 


Net  assets. 


si  own    the 

hcbies.  This 

Touche 

based 

upon  the 

chase. 

■e  lecture 

SIO.OOO  a 

r(^alties  on 

■last  year 

several 

lold — last 

earnings 

the  ex- 

mo4th  which 

for  my 

wife  has 

earnings. 

my  cur- 

I  rinted  in 

he  state- 
int  ;d  In  the 


Stat  :ment 


0, 


or 

1975 

CosU 

$3,500 

204 

12,607 

18,600 
2,000 

46,000 
31,086 
73,000 
39,600 
8.000 


197,586 

234, 397 

9,600 

a,  335 
13,627 
61,047 
34,428 


112.437 


122,037 


112,360 
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HELP  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  OF 

AGRICULTURE  NEEDED  IN  FIGHT 

ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
liioiip.li  American  imlversitles  are  doing 
ii  great  deal  in  the  way  of  training  for- 
tign  students  in  Uie  field  of  agriculture, 
it  is  apparent  that  their  role  can.  and 
.-^hjou'rt  be  expanded. 

In  light  of  the  food  sho:-tage.s  that  are 
presently  being  felt  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  the  less  develoiied 
countries,  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
that  agricultural  training  be  expanded. 
American  college."?  are  yearly  providing 
an  agiioultural  education  to  5,,200  for- 
eign student";,  410  foreign  pi*<)fessors  and 
post-doctoral  students,  and  200  Ameri- 
can faculty  members  are  currently 
abroad  on  teaclilng  assignments.  Last 
year,  .American  colleges  conducted  co- 
operative pi-ograms  with  500  foixig:!  in- 
stitutions, but  378  of  these  programs 
were  conducted  by  nine  colleges.  This  is 
Indicative  of  the  way  in  which  the  agii- 
cultiu-al  training  capacity  of  our  Ameri- 
can colleges  is  being  undei-utilized. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is  playing  a 
leading  role  in  the  campaign  to  train 
foreign  agricviltnrists  and,  hence,  benefit 
the  world  food  situation.  Yet  the  uni- 
versities can  and  ma^t  inteasif y  their  ef- 
forts as  trainere  of  foreign  students  in 
the  ways  of  modern  agriculture. 

One  vehicle  for  doing  just  that,  and 
intensifying  training  programs  at  Ameri- 
can universities,  is  the  Famine  Preven- 
tion Act.  ThLs  bill  woiUd  provide  for  an 
expanded  use  of  our  land  grant  colleges 
in  agricultural  training  progi*anis. 

In  considering  this  bill,  it  is  important 
that  we  are  made  await?  of  the  facts  of 
the  present  situation  and  the  extent  to 
which  our  colleges  are  presently  pro- 
viding training  for  foreign  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  international 
activitie.s  of  U.S.  Colleges  of  Agricultiu'e, 
prepared  by  John  Blackmore,  director  of 
international  agi-icultui-e  programs  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
wa.5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SijM>rART  OP  Intebnatiomai,  AcTivrriT-s  of 

U.S.  COLLECBS  OF  AGHlCtJLTTJKE 

(Prepared  by  John  Blackmore,  Director,  In- 
ternational   Agricult\iral    Programi,    Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  May  1976.) 
In  March  1975  a  survey  was  made  Oi  the 
International    activities    of   tho   colleges   of 
agriculture  at  VS.  universities.  Data  were 
collected  from  58  colleges  including  60  First 
Morrill   Act   land-grant  colleges,  7  Second 
Morrill  Act  land-grant  colleges,  and  Sovithera 
Illinois  University. 

Tlie  intci-natibnal  record  of  tiie  U.S.  col- 
logos  of  Bsriculturo  Is  Impressive,  but  their 
potential  for  assistance  on  world  food  prob- 
lems i ;  even  more  Impressive.  These  colleges 
are  now  providing  In-structlon  for  more  than 
5,200  loreign  students.  More  tiian  1,000  oi 
tlielr  faculty  members  are  engaged  In  Inter- 
nationally significant  research,  and  more 
than  2,800  faculty  members  have  foreign 
enpcrience  gained  from  service  abroad  In  the 
past  10  years.  Over  the  past  20  years  theise 
colleges  have  bad  cooperaUTe  activities  with 
'"ore  than  1,000  foreign  Institutiona. 
The  US.   colleges  of  agrlcxilture  arc   an 


enormous  re-servior  ci  experienced  pro:"es- 
sloual  taleui  wiUi  skills  relevant  to  the 
world's  food  needs.  There  are  nearly  1.400 
faculty  members  with  LAtla  American  ex- 
perience, more  than  1,000  with  Asian  ex- 
perience, and  more  tliau  700  who  have  worked 
professionally  In  Africa.  This  capacity  is  not 
being  fully  uiilizcd  with  only  320  faculty 
mcmbci's  from  58  universities  currently  on 
overseas  asslgnnicnii;.  The  320  UJS.  faculty 
memlxirs  now  on  foreign  a.ssigumeuts  come 
iVom  44  universities.  Only  \i  xniivcrslties 
have  10  or  more  staff  members  abroad.  14 
r.-^portctt  none  abr.3ad,  and  22  reported  hav- 
iiig  from  o!ia  to  five  on  overseas  R-TsJgnments. 

Th'jse  US.  coUegCii  of  ai^riculture  have  a 
pleat  capacity  lor  trsJjilng  foreign  students. 
There  are  more  Uwv.x  6,300  foreign  .stadents 
currtiitiy  ou-oUed  i;i  colJege.s  of  agriculture, 
wlvh  nearly  4,000  of  these  being  graduate 
snidems  and  about  J4!00  luidergraduates. 
Only  nine  collej^Cri  have  as  many  as  200  fore- 
i^n  .>uide;its  enrolled,  29  have  le^s  than  60. 
and  18  have  25  or  less.  Clearly  the  capacity 
for  TiMinlng  foreign  students  in  the  U.S.  col- 
I'-UHs  oi'  i»{;Tlculture  is  undeiiitllizad. 

Ii  is  «onii  noti'.ig  that  USAID  and  FAO 
together  are  supporiiue  only  9i5  of  the  5.20U 
enrolled  foreign  siudentti.  There  is  broad 
agreeineiit;  tiiat  one  of  the  most  effective 
aspects  of  our  foreign  assiiiauce  to  agrlcul- 
txi'e  is  technlciil  training,  but  thi  number 
pie.seiuly  supijoitcd  seems  vei-y  small  In  re- 
lation u>  ilie  needs  and  the  available  capacltj' 
of  the  U.S.  colleges  of  agrlcultiu-e. 

One  of  tlio  meat  fiiguiticajit  ways  to  help 
tl'e  iood-deficit  nations  is  to  assist  in  im- 
proving tlieir  own  capacities  to  train  pro- 
feo.sioniil  agricultxirists.  This  year  there  are 
a  total  of  -ilO  foreign  profe.s.sors  and  post- 
doctoral students  in  re.sidenee  in  the  UJS. 
colleges  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  small  num- 
ber ill  relation  to  the  need  for  <italf  develop - 
nif^nt  lu  colleges  of  agriculture  iu  the  de- 
veloping natioiLs. 

la  the  last  year  tlie  U3.  colleges  of  agri- 
culture offered  special  training  programs  to 
mere  tlian  500  groups  of  foreigners  who  came 
to  the  U.S.  campuses.  Much  of  this  training 
\vii,s  highly  skill-speclflc  and  short-term.  The 
underutilized  capacity  for  such  training  la 
.-suggested  by  the  fact  that  378  of  these  train- 
I'.ig  programs  were  provided  by  on'y  nhio 
colleges. 

INTERNATION.'-b      ACrrVITlE-S     OP     COLLEGES      OT 

AGnictn.TTJiiH  AT  58  tT.s.  trKivEnsmirs* 

Agriculture  college  faculty  now  on  over- 
.seas  assignments,  320. 

Agriculture  college  faculty  now  carrying 
en  'intematlonal"  researcli.  l,12S. 

Total  agriculture  college  faculty  engaged 
iu  research.  10.386. 

Agriculture  college  faculty  members  who 
have  served  abroad  for  3  months  or  more  lu 
the  last  10  years,  2,806. 

Agriculture  college  faculty  members  with 
work  experience  In:  Asia  and/or  Middle  East, 
1,059;  Africa,  737;  Latin  America,  1,377. 

Foreign  students  In  XJB.  College  of  Agri- 
culture: Undergraduates.  1,263;  Graduates. 
3,975. 

Foreign  post-doctorals  and  visiting  pro- 
!"es.sors  lu  U.S.  colleges  of  ag-rlculture,  410. 

Foreign  students  In  U.S.  colleges  of  agri- 
culture with  support  from  USAID  or  PAO. 

Ou-campus  traliUug  programs  for  groups 
of  loreIgn  trainees  In  1974,  638. 

Foreign  Institutions  with  which  VS.  col- 
lege:i  of  agricultiue  have  had  some  kind  of 
coopeiKti  c  projects  in  the  last  20  years. 
I.ICI. 

Colleges  of  Agriculture  witli  200  or  moie 
foreign  students  and  visiting  professois: 
Califoruia,   Davis 391 


•Includes  60  First  Morrill  Act  Colleges.  7 
Second  Morrill  Act  College?',  and  Soulhera 

iniuots  University. 


C.:mell    383 

WIseonsi;! 859 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 319 

Michigan    State 31«5 

Louisiana   State 285 

Minnesota    261 

FLorida    215 

OijJo    Slate ; 2:2 

Colleges  of  agriculture  with  50  or  m-iro 
foieigii  luiderg^aduate  studeuts: 

Louisiana  208 

VirgMiia  Polyte-hnio  Institute 101 

Coniell 78 

CBllfoniia,   Davtf . 72 

Ne-A.   Mexico-. 70 

Oiegon 67 

Tpxas  A  fc  XT 67 

Mi:jnesota    55 

Colleges  of  agriculture  wit:i  100  cr  n.'ord 
ioieigu  grddiisit.e  atadeiits: 

Wiscnnsii'. 263 

California.   Davis 232 

Co.-nel!    _.  246 

Michigan  State 243 

Vii-glnia  Polvtechnic  Institute 213 

Ohio  State.'- 195 

Minnebota 186 

Ciotida    179 

Kansa.s  S'ate -.  133 

Illinois    i2t} 

rc.":as  A  &  .vr ._.   126 

SIi.-M»is.sippi   Si.ate 112 

Purdue   110 

Arizona  104 

Iowa  State.. 103 

Cjllcge.s  of  agriculture  with  50  or  more 
lore'gu  post-do<'toraJs  a:id  visiting  profes- 
sors: 

MlcIii^oU  Sba'ue <!3 

WIscoujjUi i 66 

CorueU    39 

California,  Davis 87 

Illinois 23 

Colorado  State 21 

Io*a  State 20 

Minnesota    20 

Wyoming;    20 

Florida    js 

Purdue   15 

Colleges  of  agriculture  wlUx  20  or  ino!« 
AID  and  FAO  supported  foreign  i,tudeut£: 

Michigan    State.. 75 

Wisconsin 70 

Florida e* 

New  Mexico  State 49 

Minnesota 43 

CHilo  State 42 

Oklahoma  State #1 

Illinois i 39 

California,   Davis 37 

Iowa  State ; 8a 

Colorado  State 35 

Purdue 34 

Ai'izona 33 

Kansas  State 33 

Kentucky  jm 

North    Carolina   State 24 

JUisIsslppl  State 21 

UulverBltles  with  10  or  more  faculty  mem- 
bers currently  abroad  on  asslgnmente: 

Wisconsin 31 

Michigan   Stat* 21 

Purdue 17 

Allnnesota iq 

Texas  A  ii  M 14 

CorueU J3 

Iowa  State 13 

Kansas  State JS 

Utah  State 13 

California,   Davis 11 

Kentucky . jj 

Florida  ... . . JO 

Penu   state 10 

CoUeges  o(  Agriculture  wtth  15  «r  BMir* 
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faculty   members   with   work   experience  in 
Asia  Hud/or  the  Middle  £ast: 

rr>rne!I g^ 

Michigan  State "  33 

Ulali    Str.t« ■"  75 

C.ililornia,   DavLs J  go 

Illinois ""  ((J 

•  >hio  State .-"I".'"  fn} 

leiiitessee ^  ^g 

'i»*\iis  A  &  M I.^II  4H 

Oreiion  State "~  41 

Kitusas  State 3^ 

NiirMi  Carolina  State ']""  35 

I'lTdue J  j7 

Kentucky ~"_"  27 

Washington  State— IIIIIIII  27 

Minnesota "  23 

Nebraska ._  26 

H'lwall 

Henn    State ... 

\iis-40iirl 

Wisconsin .., 

W.voming 

VtrKinia  Polj-technio  Insihute 19 

Mnryland ~2  is 

Florida -'-."'.'.'  17 

Ai.is.sachii.«etts ""  it; 

Colleges  of  Agriculture  with   15  or  more 

f.'iiuty  nienibert'    wi.h  work  experience  tn 
Airica: 


25 

21 

an 

2(1 


I>elaware 

Colorado  State " 

Soiuhern  Illinois  Universitv- 

Nortli  Carolina  State 1. 

Rhode    Island 

Te-cas  A  ,V;  M .     '" 

Utah  State _'__'_ 

KtMUiifky '_ 

Hutgers 

Peim   State "'~1. 

KaiiHtis    State 

Cr.lleHes  of  aRrieulture  wit 
specia!  tcaiiii-it;  j>.f%.i;ui:-,  for 
e;g!i  trainet"^: 

Hawaii ' 

Calitornia.    3avis 

Utah  Slate 

Aiiburn 

KansHS  btaie 

Nebraska 

Michigan  State 


OklHboma  State 
lexns  A  &  M, . 
West   Virginia.. 
Khii^hs  State. ._ 

Wls<-onsln 

Michigan  State.- 

Minnesota    

Cornell. 

M<ivi:)chuKetts 

IHiiloiK .. 


- 150 

-      -- -     74 

70 

4.3 

38 

—  27 

--  24 

21 

^ 20 

Utah  State j,j 

Ciilifomla,   Davis.  ]  = 

Ohio  State I.----IIIIIIII  ll 

^  Colleges  of  agricnltnre  with  13  or  more 
f.r.uty  members  v.l'h  vork  experience  In 
I-H tin  America: 

Texas  A  &  M ,o« 

Utnh  State ;„ 

Pnrdne    ^lllllli::"" ion 

Iowa  State ^ "  g, 

Michigan  State 77 

Florida " „; 

Cornell    1111111 ""  50 

Ohio  State M 

Wisconsin "  ^ 

Ari>sona HI  g« 

New  Mexico ..     "  ^a 

California,  Davis 30 

Oregon  State.._i 04 

Penn   State "" -4 

Puerto  Rico ; III"  23 

Minnesota    ...I"!  22 

Southern  lUinols  Unlversityll  21 

Missouri «: 

Illinois .     .      20 

Kansas   State ,0 

Nebraska ...Ill  20 

Virginia  Polytechnic  InstUutellllll  20 

Connecticut ,5 

Georgia 3"! jg 

Rutgers 1« 

Oklalioma  State """Zl  la 
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possibilities  as  solar,  wind  and  geothernial 
p<,^er — America  may  t>e  overlooking  one  of 
its  already  proven  resources:  hydroelectric 
power. 

Although  not  the  ideal  solution  in  every 
lase,  hydro  power  still  has  plenty  of  \ui- 
i;.pped  possibUltles  lor  easing  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  to  general*  electricity. 

The  use  of  hydiopower  both  as  a  primary 
source  of  electiiclty  and  to  meet  pealc  de- 
iiiHUcis  for  power  in  several  areas  throughout 
I  he  country  is  already  conserving  a  slgnifi- 
.  rtui  amount  of  costly  oil,  saving  money  for 
111  Hit  its  and  consumers  while  reducing  tlio 
now  of  petrodollars  to  the  Middle  East. 

Hydroelectric  plants  currently  account  for 
abotji;  14  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  electric  geii- 
eraiiag  capacity.  As  of  May  1974  about  1,430 
conve-itional  hydio  plants,  both  publicly  and 
privately  owned,  had  an  installed  capacity 
of  54.9  million  kilowatts  capable  of  generat- 
ing an  average  of  260  hilllon  kilowatt -hours 
of  energy  per  year.  Some  60  per  cent  of  thi.i 
rapacity  is  located  In  the  Pacific  and  ni'>iin- 
tainous  area  of  the  western  U.S. 

While  the  amount  of  euei^y  cn.rentlv 
provided  by  hydropower  l.s  impressive,  it 
represents  only  30  per  cent  of  the  potential 
undeveloped  conventional  hyydroelectric  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States.  A  Federal  Power 
Commission  report  published  in  January 
1972,  estimated  the  total  poien'.lal  of  unde- 
veloped hydro  capacity  at  aboxii  125  million 
kw,  capable  of  generating  44d  billion  kilo- 
watt hour.s  anntially. 

If  only  half  of  tlilf;  povmial— 0!2n  billion 
kwh — v-ere  developed,  i<  v.-ould  provide  n 
.■iaviiigs  of  one  million  barrels  of  oil  i>er  day. 
which  is  the  stated  conservation  goal  of  the 
Administration. 

Oddly  enough,  major  poteniial  sites  for 
conventional  ■  hydropower  facilities  totaling 
more  than  240  billion  kwh  liave  already  been 
identified  by  the  1972  FPC  study.  They  in- 
clude tlie.=!e  major  drainage  areas:  North  At- 
lantic, 18  billion  kllowatt-hotirs;  Ohio,  IS 
billion  kwli:  Missouri,  36  billion  kwh;  Colo- 
rado, 24  billion  kwh;  Norih  Pacilic.  123  bil- 
lion kwh;  and,  South  Pacific,  28  billion  kwh. 

Although  some  of  the  potential  hydro  ca- 
pacity of  the  U.S.  may  never  be  developed 
for  a  variety  of  economic,  environmental, 
or  other  reasons,  dramatic  increares  in  the 
cost  of  fossil  fuels  stich  as  oil,  gas  and  coal 
coupled  with  the  growing  demand  for  elec- 
tric power  is  making  tlie  potential  of  hydro- 
power  development  more  attractive  than  ever 
before. 

Why?  Because  conventional  hydroelectric 
projects  have  the  advantage  of  using  a  re- 
newable resource — water — and  producing 
electric  power  without  consuming  fuel  re- 
sources or  causing  ah-  or  water  pollution. 
Also,  hydroelectric  plants  have  a  relatively 
long  service  life.  Another  major  advantage  of 
hydropower  is  its  ability  to  supply  power  on 
short  notice  with  little  loss  of  efRciency,  mak- 
ing hydro  particularly  attractive  for  meeting 
peak  power  needs. 

Pumped-storage  facilities— ns  distinct 
from  conventional  projects — fund  ion  ex- 
clusively for  peak  power  generation  by  acting 
as  a  kind  of  storage  battery.  Under  this  con- 
cept, water  is  pumped  from  a  lower  to  an 
upper  re-servoir  in  off-peak  luad  periods  and 
is  stored  there  waiting  to  be  released  when 
needed.  The  flow  is  reversed  to  generate 
power  dttring  periods  whe)j  power  demands 
are  greatest. 

Tlie  advantage  of  pumped-storage  la  that 
maximum  power  can  be  produced  during  that 
lime  of  day  when  it  is  needed  most.  The  gen- 
erating units  are  able  to  start  up  qulcldy 
and  make  rapid  adjustments  in  power  out- 
i>ut,  and  they  operate  efficiently  whether  they 
are  used  for  one  hour  or  for  several.  The  dis- 
advantage of  pumped-storage  is  that  it  con- 
sumes three  kilowatt  hoiu^  to  produce  two. 

Most  hydroelectric  projects,  whether  con- 
ventional or  ptunped-storage,  are  ideal  for 
peaking  service  when  operated  in  conjunc- 


tion with  large  nuclear  or  fossil-fuel  steam 
electric  units  which  operate  best  at  high 
plant  capacity  factors. 

The  concept  Is  simple.  Most  electric  utili- 
ties generate  their  basic  load  requirements 
by  burning  fossil  fuels  (oil,  gas,  coal)  or  by 
using  nuclear  power.  But  to  meet  peak  de- 
mands during  ceriam  times  of  the  day  (and 
year)  the  utility  must  either  have  additional 
generating  capacity  on  hand — an  expense 
which  is  reflected  in  the  ittility's  rate  struc- 
ture— or  it  must  be  able  to  obtain  large 
amounts  of  power  in  a  hurry.  That's  where 
hydro  power  comes  in,  either  from  the  power 
company's  own  facilities  or  by  purchases 
irom  other  svippliers  of  hydropower  such  as 
the  Bureati  of  Reclamation. 

It  works  the  other  way,  too.  Often,  when 
I  he  den>and  goes  down  at  night,  the  utility 
has  a  .surpUis  of  coal-flred  or  nuclear  gen- 
<*rrtted  power  which  the  Bureau  will  buy 
back  from  the  titUity  to  meet  its  firm  com- 
uUi ments  to  other  customers  while  reservoir 
wptcr  i.s  sBved  to  generate  more  hydi'opower 
dtnhig  the  next  peak  demand  period. 

Thic  Miangemtnt  of  "peaking  with  hydio" 
is  !'ln  H-.ly  saving  a  significant  umutnit  o<  oil. 
liiider  A  Bureau  of  Reclamation  oil  CfMU*r- 
v.i'ioii  proornra,  the  ttse  of  power  from  fed- 
en  1  Indroeleotric  facilities  in  the  Missouri 
i.nd  Colorado  River  Basins  for  peaking  piir- 
[•f>.-es  sr.ved  an  estimated  h.H  )ninion  ban-els 
"i  ('il  in  J!*74 — fill  which  otherwise  would 
hiive  betn  burned  to  meet  peak  demands  for 
tlwtriciry  in  siu-Ji  ciile.s  h-s  MinneVpolis  or 
I'hoenix. 

Hydropowt-r  not  only  saves  oil  in  meeting 
poHk  demands  for  energy,  it  saves  fossil  ftiel 
1  f^it(urce.<>  in  meeting  the  daily  reqtdremcnts 
i«r  electricity  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out tlie  nation. 

The  power  produced  and  marketed  by  the 
BiiieHU  of  Reclamation,  for  example,  would 
I'liiet  ih«  residential  reqtiirements  for  one 
>C(.r  of  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.C.. 
Dallas,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  If  the 
liydroeirctric  energy  produced  at  Beclama- 
lio'i's  ."io  powerplanis  were  produced  fix>m 
lossll  liu'is,  it  wotild  require  aunvially  the 
i-quivalent  of  either  60  miUion  barrels  of  oil 
laboiii  *720  million  worth  of  oil  at  $12  per 
b.'n-ei  (  or  17  million  tons  of  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  pov.er  produced  at  its 
own  plantr.,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  mar- 
i^ets  power  from  six  Corps  of  Engineers  plants 
and  one  plant  owned  by  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  over  2  mlUion  kilo- 
watts. 

Although  the  nation's  hydroelectric  ca- 
pacity continues  to  grow,  the  amount  of 
liydroelectric  power  as  a  percentage  of  total 
U.S.  electric  generating  capacity  is  expected 
to  decline  because  of  increased  generating 
fiom  all  sotirces — coal,  gas,  oil  and  nuclear. 

Hydropower  is  not  an  instant  solution  to 
the  nation's  energj-  problems.  There  are  up- 
per limits  to  its  development,  both  from  an 
environmental  and  economic  standpoint,  and 
because  of  competing  demands  for  water,  es- 
pecially in  the  west  where  many  of  the  prime, 
tmdeveloped  hydro  potential  sites  are 
located. 

Even  .so,  tliis  old  and  proven  method  of 
creating  electricity  by  controlling  the  force 
of  falUng  water  can  play  a  highly  significant 
pnd  beneficial  role  in  reducing  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  fossil  fuels.  The  need  for  more  en- 
ergy which  is  both  cleaner  and  less  expen- 
sive dcma)ids  that  eveiy  possibility  be 
fcvplured. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  MOZAMBIQUE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesldent.  half- 
way  around  the  world  today  a  signal 
event  is  taking  place — the  Portuguese 
Colony  of  Mozambique  today  becomes  an 
independent  nation.  This  event  desei-ves 
more  thought  and  attention  than  I  re- 


gret to  say  the  United  States  seems  In- 
clined at  this  time  to  give  it.  For  the  birth 
of  a  new  nation  is  not  only  an  occasion 
of  profound  significance  to  its  own  citi-' 
zens  and  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world;  but  it  also  can  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  origins  of  our  own  counti-y  and  of 
who  we  are,  what  we  stand  for,  and  where 
we  have  come  from. 

The  indeiJendence  ceremonies  taking 
place  today  in  Mozambique  are  the  cid- 
inination  of  the  Mozambican  people's 
long  struggle  to  free  themselves  from 
foreign  control.  Mozambique  has  been  a 
PoTtuguese  colony  for  nearly  500  years, 
during  whicli  time  its  people  have  made 
reiieated  attempts  to  obtain  what  we 
know  to  be  the  right  of  any  people:  self- 
government.  From  1550  until  the  early 
20th  century,  wars,  and  rebellions  dem- 
onstrated Mozambican  tmwillingness  to 
be  a  cog  in  the  Portuguese  machine  of 
empire.  Indeed,  the  prolonged  resistance 
to  Portuguese  intentions  delayed  full 
colonization  of  Mozambique  until  after 
World  War  I. 

It  has,  for  us.  been  nearly  200  years 
since  we  ourselves  were  a  colony.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  forget  that  a  colony  exists 
to  serve  the  economic  desires  of  the 
mother  counti'y.  Mozambique,  like  Brit- 
ish North  America,  was  restricted  to  the 
production  of  raw  materials  while  indus- 
trialization long  remained  the  pi-eserve 
of  England.  As  colonies,  our  trade,  our 
people,  and  om-  ta.\es  were  controlled  by 
Great  Britain  not  out  of  concern  for  how- 
best  they  might  benefit  us,  but  rather  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  interests 
of  England  as  she  perceived  them.  Colo- 
nial rule  does  not  change,  even  in  200 
years. 

For  years,  Poriu^al  has  pegged  the 
pm-chase  prices  of  Mozambique — ^pro- 
duced sugar,  cotton,  tea,  and  sisul  at 
artificially  low  prices,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  buy  cheap  iu  Mozambique  and  sell 
them  dear  on  world  markets  at  higher 
world  prices  and  at  good  profit.  But  Por- 
tugal's practices  went  beyond  mere  com- 
modities manipulation.  Since  1909,  Mo- 
zambique has  provided  100,000  workers 
each  year  for  the  gold  mines  of  South 
Africa.  By  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
between  Portugal  and  South  Africa,  the 
Mozsunbican  workere  were  actually  paid 
only  40  percent  of  their  salai-y.  The  re- 
maining 60  prcent  of  their  salaries  was 
paid  in  gold  bullion  to  a  Mozambique 
bank  at  the  official  exchange  rate  of  $32 
to  $42  per  oimce.  Using  local  currency, 
the  Bank  of  Portugal  then  pmchased  the 
gold  for  later  sale  on  the  world  market 
at  prices  recently  exceeding  $150  per 
ounce.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  milking 
of  Mozambique  for  Portuguese  profit  in- 
vited a  response  from  the  Mozambicans 
themselves. 

In  1962,  a  pati-iotic  organization  was 
established  for  tlie  pm-pose  of  secm-ing 
Mozambican  independence.  Called  the 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Mozambique, 
FREUMO,  it  was  led  by  Eduardo  Bfond- 
lane,  a  sociologist  who  had  received  his 
graduate  degrees  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  who  had  worked  for  the 
United  Nations.  Starting  in  the  fall  of 
1964,  FRELIMO  freedom  fighters  began 
the  slow  and  difficult  conquest  of  their 
own  country.  As  areas  were  liberated 
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firm  Portuguese  control,  PRELIMO 
atrriciiltmal  technicians,  medics  and 
.' choolteachers  anived  on  the  heels  of  the 
troops  In  order  to  restore  peaceful  cJvll- 
inn  rule  as  ouickly  as  possible. 

At  the  height  of  the  war,  Portugal  had 
si5  many  as  60,000  troojif  in  Mo^nmbique, 
vh'le  FREUMO  had  an  army  of  be- 
l-.\een  10.000  and  20,000.  Its  victory 
i'gninst  such  odds  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  its  military  abilities  but  to  the  politi- 
cf.l  esteem  with  wliich  it  has  been 
lield  by  Mozambicans,  without  which 
FRELTMO  surely  could  not  ha\e  sur- 
^i\'cd. 

By  \irtue  of  the  1(^.^.1  of  the  sliugfele. 
FRKLIMO  is  a  political  party  which  has 
the  confidence  of  tlie  people  and  the 
confidence  to  rule.  It  is  prepared  to  im- 
dertake  the  identification  and  solution 
of  the  many  urgent  problems  it  no'v 
toc's.  The  new  presiderl,  Saiaora 
Machel.  is  already  a  legend  in  his  ov.-n 
time  and  ably  replaced  Dr.  Mondlane 
ns  leader  of  the  reyolution  upon  the 
la  tier's  as:;a.ssination  by  the  Portug'iese 
rccret  police  In  1969. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  thi?  recent 
liistoi-y,  the  United  States  has  activ-ely 
supported  Portugal  at  the  cjzpense  of 
Mozambique.  This  is  especially  tragic  in 
\ie\v  of  cur  national  principles,  beliefs 
and  revolution-? i-j-  bcfcinninss.  Some- 
Ihlne  is  terribly  v.Tong  when  in  our  an- 
nual patriotic  day.^  of  observance  we 
tpeak  of  our  noble  revolution  against 
tyranny  and  exploitation,  but  all  the 
while,  in  our  dail:.-  acts,  we  cynically 
.support  racist  and  colonial  African 
J  ov,rrs  and  so  make  liars  of  our  orators. 

Our  suppoit  of  Portugal  in  its  war 
jiyainst  Mozambique  has  resulted  in  an 
unde'ritandable  deprce  of  Mozambican 
s-ospicion  of  tl:e  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears tliat  we  supplied  helicopters, 
plane.?,  napalm,  and  other  war  m?teriai 
to  Portugal.  notT^lthstanding  a  self- 
imposed  embargo  on  supplying  such  aid 
r'.nd  amis  for  this  v,'r.r.  Something  is 
r.skew  in  our  character  when  our  own 
ei'.rly  experiences  as  a  new  nation  are 
forgotten,  replaced  instead  by  a  prefer- 
ence for  countries  wliich  support  and 
maintain  the  verj'  principles  of  George 
in  which  we  threw  oSf  so  long  ago. 

Mozambique  todciy  sees  America  not 
only  as  the  supplier  of  bombers  and  iia- 
ijalm  used  against  its  people  by  the 
Portuguese,  it  also  sees  us  as  a  supporter 
of  racist  regimes  in  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia.  Obviously,  Mozambique  and 
the  re.«t  of  Africa  see  little  in  our  ac- 
tions to  remind  them  of  our  fundamental 
IJoUtical  beliefs.  In  stark  contrast,  Portu- 
gal has  changed  its  attitudes  and  is  no 
longer  perceived  as  an  enemy. 

It  is  thus  no  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
tliat  representatives  of  the  United  States 
v.en>  not  even  Invited  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies of  independence  taking  place  In 
Mozambique  today,  events  at  which  the 
Portuguese  are  honored  guests. 

There  was.  however,  a  moment  of  hope 
last  fall  when  Donald  Easum.  of  our 
State  Department,  scored  a  great  diplo- 
matic breakthrough  by  being  the  first 
foreign  diplomat  to  hcdd  talk^  with  the 
barely-formed  transitiocal  government 
of  Mozamtdque.  Ur.  Easom  enjoyed  the 
trust  of  many  African  leaders  and  one 
might  have  expected  that  In  our  relations 
with  Mozambique  there  was  a  chance  to 


c  n 


rectify  past  mistukrs  rrnd 
standings.  However,  this  wai 
Shortly  after  his  return  fr 
bique,  Mr.  Easum  was  abrup 
of  his  post  and  replaced  bj 
DavLs. 

Becaw.se  of  his  ignorance  ol 
his  role  In  the  downfall  of 
government  in  Chile,  Mr.  Dav 
ment  was  seen  by  Africr^ns  a; 
takably  ominoui  .sign  tliat  o\ 
Africa  was  going  to  coutinu 
the  needs  and  wishes  of 
Axiican  nations  which  have 
independtnie    liom    Europp 
since  1957.  This  sort  of  p 
tivitv  re.sults  in  long-term 
coi'ntiy.  We  have  recently 
cr;;sion  of  our  Alricaii  posit 
expulsioa  last  week  of  our  ret 
to  that  country.  Why?  Beca 
fan    policies    constitute    an 
m?nt.  even  to  Zaire. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Prcsiden 
Mozambique  we  will  now 
a  more  intelligent  course.  We 
mediately  recognize  the  new  i 
ot  Moziunbique  .is  the  legitita 
inent  of  people  who  have 
ceedcd   in   gainifi?   tiieir 
from     a     foreig;n    govcrnmei 
Ihou.-.TUds  ot  miles  away  in 
ought  to  prepare  to  render  fe 
scieiiUfic  help  and  tiaining 
bique  as  well  as  other  form 
ant-e  ;'s  it  lu.iy  beder-ire'-l  by 
We  should  encourage  this  nev, 
it"  ambitious  people. 

In  doing  this,  we  may  begi 
.-ome  of  oiu:  past  neglect  of 
to  begin  again  to  live  up  to 
pies  on  which  our  own  countr 
Indeed,  in  this,  our  Bicenten: 
it  would  be  most  fitting  that 
c'eniocracy.  once  a  colony,  r 
in  il.-elf  by  suppljing  to  Mo; 
the  oldest  of  colonies,  the 
tions — the   recognition   v.hicl 
selves  so  Vvclcoraed  and 
ago  from  those  few   nations 
the  bosiunin?  h^d  faith  in 
S^:^tes. 
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THE  FllESIDENTS  VETO 
EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
1975 


oild 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre* 
veto  message  on  H.R.  4485. 
gency  Housing  Act  of  1975.  th(  . 
gave  a  variety  of  contradictffy 
in  .support  of  that  veto.  I  w 
evaluate   tliese   reasons    with 
leagues. 

The  President  said  it  could 
plemented  without  cubstantis  1 

This  is  probably  correct  if  w 
HUD's    behavior    in    slowly 
regulations  for  the  section  8  ] 
a  guide.  The  delay,  of  course, 
cur  only  if  the  administratlor 
promulgalinii   the  necessary 
regulation.s.  In  that  situation 
dent  is  simply  making  a  sel 
prediction. 

The  President  staled  it  wouli 
months  putting  constructioi 
back  to  work. 

A  puzzling  point  to  raise  bj 
dent  who  has  offered  nothing. 
a  belated  release  of  .?2  billion  p 
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misunder-     Congiess  last  fall,  to  put 
not  to  be.     workers  back  to  work. 

Mozam-        How  quickly  they  regain 

ly  sti-ipped    a  direct  fmiction  of  tlie  admini 
Nathaniel    .speed  in  promulgating  rules 

tions.  Again,  this  is  a  self-fulfilling 
Africa  and     diction. 

he  AUende        Finally,  under  H.R.  4485,  tl 
i'  appoint-    stniction  workers  would,  in 
an  unmis-     work  lat?r  this  year  to  perforr 
I-  policy  in     adniiniitra Lions  own  estimate 
t.0  ignore     lion  would  flow  directly  into  hoijsing 
scores  of     coming  fiscal  year  due  to  H. 
tued  their     iliat  means  about  800.00U  new 

n    poweis         The  President  off ei-s  no 

y  insen.si-     to  provide  these  800.000  .jobs, 
es  to  this         Ar'.ministi  a tion  assistance  to  ^... 
en  further     ing  Indu.stry  is  at  unprecedented 
in  Zaire's     and  has  contiibuted  to  a  hot 
esentative     covery.  "clearly  under  way", 
oin-  Afri-         Nothing   could  be  further 
nbarra.ss-     tiiu.li.   The   housing   industry 
to  be  ill  its  worst  postwar  depr 
Hoiisii:;r  start-,  in  May  were 
\ear  low  for  the  month  of  May 
Tlie  price  of  housing  has  bee 
b.\   inflation  bejond  the  reacli 
Americans;    a   recent   Joint 
Committee    study   found    that 
percent — a    level   one   or    2 
buy  the  average-priced  existir 
and  a  slight  15  jiercent  could 
buy  the  average-priced  new  hofcie 

Unemployment  in  housing  L 
i!0  percent: 

Mortgage  rates  aie  still 
percent — a  level  one  or  2 
j)ouitd  too  high  to  spark  a  housi 

Tlie  stock  of  unsold  homes 
coiidoinhiiuins,    is    600,000 
only  20,000  or  so  units  since 
a  ry  record  level. 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  adrhini 
tion  hns  declared  that  the  hoijsini 
dustry  is  on  tlie  road  to  recovei 
oil  just  a  1-iiionlh  uicrease  in 
liousing     .starts     and     permit 
fiarures. 

I  suppose  that  any  upward 
in  tlie  liousing  indi!.stry  looks 
the  bottom  of  a  depression,  „ 
month  rise  is  scarcely  cause  fo 
tion.  Tills  is  paiticidarly  true 
recall  in   tlie  case  of  May's 
that. 

First,  housing  starts  in  Ma 
tionally  a  big  constnictlon  morjth 
actually  25  p'^icent  below  May 
urcs;  and 

So:oiiJ.  building  permits  iisuei 
traditionally  a  strong  leading  . 
for  the  housing  industry,  weie 
cent  below  the  May  1974  level. 
In  short,  tlie  housing  Indus 
tinucs  to  be  caught  in  the  :^rii;s 
\ ere depresiion  w ith  no  end  in  . 
The  President  claimed  it  vv 
Ci  ease  Federal  e.\penditures  by . 
EJ  billion  over  the  life  of  tlie 

It  would  also  create  about 

and  400,000  houses — raising  tax 
$5  to  $10  billion  and  thereby  actually 
ting  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  budget  impact  is  strongfy 
live  because  idle  resources  will 
ployed  and  taxes  paid  on  the 
tlieir  production. 
Tlie    Piesident    said    the 
iie  Presi-     -.v  ould  prescribe  interest  rates  .. . 
iher  tlian     the  le\  el  needed  for  a  .'<onnd  and 
ovidcd  by     luiu-iug  indusfn-. 
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Yes;  it  would  reduce  Interest  rates  In 
the  housing  Industry.  But  it  Is  simply 
inane — absurd — to  contend  that  Interest 
rates  above  7  percent  will  yield  a 
liealthy  housing  industry. 

The  Pi-esident  mentions  1973,  when 
more  than  2  million  housing  units  were 
started  and  Interest  rates  were  above 
71.  percent.  He  should  be  aware  that 
400,000  of  these  units  were  publicly  as- 
."iisted — and  that  the  average  actual  in- 
terest rate  as  a  result  was  below  7  per- 
cent. 

Tlie  President  argued  it  would  create 
enormous  inequity  among  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country. 

There  are  enormous  inequities  among 
citizens  of  dififerent  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, so  the  bill  must  treat  them  differ- 
ently. 

The  well-to-do  will  receive  no  sub- 
sidy while  middle-income  working  peo- 
ple will  receive  them. 

Large  families — who  need  larger  hous- 
ing—receive larger  subsidies  than 
smaller  families. 

Families  and  individuals  livuig  in  high 
cost  areas — like  New  York  City — receive 
higher  sub.'- idles  thini  those  in  low  cost 
areas. 

The  legislation  sought  to  and  does 
dampen  inequities  and  not  as  the  Pres- 
ident apparently  feels,  exacerbate  them. 
The  President  said  the  level  of  mort- 
gage subsidies  would  give  some  buyers 
an  excessive  benefit  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense. 

That  is  half  true.  It  would,  for  ex- 
ample, assist  low  and  moderate  income 
working  families  acquire  sound  hous- 
ing—while not  assisting  well-to-do  fami- 
lies at  the  same  time. 

It  is  not  true  that  these  benefits  would 
be  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  as  I  noted 
earlier — it  would  raise  revenues  as  much 
a.s  $5  to  $10  billion. 

Despite  his  veto,  the  President  did 
come  forward  with  a  positive  proposal  to 
stimulate  housing — ^he  released  about  $2 
billion  in  fimds  provided  imder  the 
Brooke-Cranston  bill  of  last  fall— fimds 
to  be  used  for  acquiring  mortgages  in  the 
secondai-y  mortgage  market,  thereby 
freeing  up  funds  for  homeowners  to 
borrow. 

He  presented  this  proposal  with  a 
flourish. 
Let  us  set  the  record  straight. 
Congress  authorized  that  program 
with  a  total  of  $7.75  billion  in  fimds  al- 
most 1  year  ago.  It  was  our  intent  to 
have  the  funds  used  then.  But  by  Chi-ist- 
mas,  the  President  had  released  only 
one-quarter  of  tlie  funds. 

After  extensive  criticism  last  winter 
by  Congress  he  released  an  additional 
one-half  of  the  funds. 

So,  it  has  taken  him  almost  1  full 
year  to  release  housing  funds  Congress 
wanted  to  use  last  fall  in  order  to  avoid 
the  present  housing  recession. 

He  is  taking  credit  for  a  step  which  is 
tar  too  little  and  far  too  l&te. 


rORMATION  OF  POUR  AD  HOC  TASK 
FORCES  TO  THE  BUDGET  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
Budget  Reform  Act  requires  the  Budget 
Committee  to  recommend   to  Congress 


concurrent  resolutions  establishing  "ap- 
propriate" Cscal  policy — appropriate  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  next  year's  spending 
and  revenues,  but  in  terms  of  the  health 
and  futme  growth  of  the  American 
economy. 

In  this  time  of  high  unemployment 
and  serious  economic  dislocation,  and 
at  a  time  when  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy' is  being  challenged  by  the  inter- 
national oil  cartel,  this  is  no  small  under- 
takuig.  It  requires  us  to  look  ahead  5 
years  or  moi-e  as  we  make  every  decision. 
It  requires  that  Federal  spending  and 
taxing  policy  be  mobilized  in  a  coherent 
fashion.  It  requires  that  Federal  fiscal 
policy  support  the  productive  resources 
of  our  free  enterprise  economy — labor, 
management,  and  capital — and  instu-e 
that  they  are  utilized  in  a  way  that  will 
accommodate  the  fimdamental  changes 
which  energy  scarcity,  for  example,  will 
bring. 

Tow-ard  these  ends,  I  am  today  an- 
nouncing formation  of  four  ad  hoc  task 
forces  of  tlie  Budget  Committee.  Each 
will  investigate  a  critical  issue  which 
must  form  part  of  Congress  frame  of 
reference  ui  fiscal  and  economic  deci- 
sionmaking. Each  will  report  by  Febru- 
ary 15,  1976.  There  will  be  some  interim 
reports  before  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  this  fall. 

The  four  task  forces  are  as  follows: 

Energy,  Frank  E.  Moss,  chairman: 
Ernest  F.  Rollings,  Joseph  R.  Bidek, 
Jr.,  Sam  NtmK,  J.  Glenn  E£all,  Jr., 
James  A.  McClvre.  and  Pete  Domenici. 

The  energy  task  force  will  hold  a  series 
of  semhiars  for  the  full  Budget  Commit- 
tee dm-ing  July,  emphasizing  the  inter- 
relationships between  oui-  energy  options, 
our  economy  and  fiscal  policy.  TbR  tesk 
force  will  undertake  specific  Investiga- 
tions during  the  period  remaining  until 
February  15. 

Defense,  ErjjEST  P.  Hollings,  chair- 
man; Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Alah  Cran- 
.STON,  Lawton  Chiles,  Jakes  Abocrezk, 
Robert  Dole,  and  James  L.  Bucklet. 

The  defense  task  force  will  imdertake 
a  "mission  approach"  to  defense  ex- 
Ijenditures  which  will,  the  committee 
hopes,  move  us  towaixl  an  evaluation  of 
the  defense  budget  in  terms  of  bi-oad  for- 
eign poUcy  and  military  needs  and  ob- 
jectives. 

T&x  policy  and  tax  expenditures, 
\Valxer  F.  Mondale,  chairman;  Frank  E. 
Moss,  James  Abovrezk,  Joseph  R.  Bidek, 
Jr.,  Robert  Dole,  J,  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
and  Pete  Domenici. 

Tlie  Budget  Act  requires  that  tax  ex- 
penditures be  treated  like  spending  pro- 
grams— that  Is.  with  full  recognition  that 
they  result  in  revenue  sacrifices  Intended 
to  achieve  public  policy  objectives.  They 
must  be  analyzed  with  the  same  pei-spec- 
tive  as  any  other  spending  program.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  a  mandate  to  re- 
view these  tax  expenditures  each  year. 
This  task  force  will  provide  you  with  tibe 
critically  important  spade  work.  The  use 
of  tax  expenditures  to  encourage  capital 
formation  will  be  an  area  of  major  em- 
phasis. 

Capital  needs,  Lawion  Chiles,  chair- 
man; Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  Sam  Nunn,  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
James  L.  Bucklet,  and  James  A,  Mc- 
Clure. 


There  are  at  least  two  important 
dimensions  of  the  ct^Ital  needs  problem: 

Will  the  Nation  allocate  sulflcient 
cs4)ital  development  over  the  next  decade 
and  beyond? 

Will  the  Federal  borrowing  tend  to 
crowd  out  private  borrowing? 

The  capital  needs  task  force  will  re- 
port on  the  latter  by  September,  in  time 
for  the  second  concurrent  resolution, 
and  on  the  broader  question  of  Icmg- 
tei-m  capital  needs  by  next  February. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
studiously  avoided  involvement  with 
'Ihie-ltem"  kinds  of  decisions  which  are 
the  prerogative  of  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees.  This  policy 
is  consistent  with  the  need  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  fiscal  implica- 
tions of  broad  areas  of  national  poUcy. 
Our  hope  is  that  by  melding  these  four 
investigations  togellier.  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  the  Senate  with  a  frame  of 
reference  and  long-term  perspective  for 
making  responsible  budgetary  and  eco- 
nomic deci:>ions. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA DECISION  IN  GRIZZLY 
BEAR   CASE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  anotlier 
chapter  has  unfolded  in  the  continuing 
controversy  over  management  of  grizzly 
bears  in  Yellowstone  Park  with  the  find- 
ing by  a  U.S.  district  court  in  California 
that  the  National  Park  Service  was  neg- 
ligent in  the  death  of  Harry  Walker,  a 
young  man  who  was  killed  by  a  grizzly 
bear  while  camping  in  the  summer  of 
1972. 

The  controversy  stems  from  the  ab- 
rtiptness  with  which  the  Park  Service 
closed  garbage  dump  feeding  aresw  to  the 
bears.  Agency  officials  disputed  the  con- 
tention of  students  of  the  grizzly  bear, 
principally  Drs.  John  and  Frank  Craig- 
head, who  maintained  the  dumps  should 
be  closed  gradually  and  the  bears  iihysi- 
cally  transported  to  more  distant  parts  of 
the  park  and  fed  there  during  their  ti-an- 
sitlon  back  bo  a  wild  state. 

I  ask  tmanimous  ctmsent  that  the 
com-t's  decision,  rendered  by  Judge  A. 
Andrew  £buk,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  court 
decision  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[United  States  District  Court,  Central  Dis- 
trict of  Callfomla— CivU  No.  72-3044-AAH) 

MODIVIED  nNDIMCS  Or  FACT  AND  COMCLCSIOMS 

or  Law  and  Order  roR  Jttdcuxnt 

DemilB  O.  Martin,  as  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  Harry  Eugene  Walker,  Deceased. 
Plaintiff,  v.  United  states  of  America,  De- 
fendant. 

Upon  the  Court's  own  motion,  and  the 
Defendant  United  States  of  America  having 
on  March  31,  1975,  Sled  its  Objections  to 
Plaintiff's  Findings  of  Fact,  Conclusions  of 
Law  and  Judgment,  one  day  within  the  two 
week  time  period  after  Plaintiff  lodged  his 
Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law  and 
Order  for  Judgment  on  March  18, 1976,  all  as 
ordered  by  the  Court  on  February  24,  1976: 
and 

The  Court  having  inadvertently  signed  and 
entered  Findings  of  Fact  and  Concluslona  ot 
Law  and  Order  for  Judgment  beralii  oa 
March  38.  1976.  prior  to  the  receipt  of  De- 
fendant's said  objections;  and 

Oood  cause  appearing  therefor,  the  Court 
now  makes,  signs  and  orders  entered  the  fol- 
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loT.-lng  Modified  Findings  of  Fact  and  Cou- 
clqslons  of  Law  and  Order  for  Judgment. 
After  bavlng  fully  considered  defendant's 
&:ti4  objections: 

On  December  20,  1972,  a  complaint  under 
iiie  Federul  Tort  ClnUns  Act.  being  2S 
V.S.C.A.  Section  3S71.  et  seq.  and  28  n.8.C.A. 
.Sec'itai  1346b.  having  been  filed  In  this  Court 
Kcaiiist  the  United  States  of  America  an  de- 
ieitdfiut,  by  Dennis  O.  Martin,  AdinlivLstrator 
r>I  the  £iitate  of  Hany  Eugeue  Walker,  De- 
reiised.  piirsukut  to  Letterb  of  Admluistra- 
tiou  diUy  issued  to  said  Dennis  G.  Martin  by 
tlie  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, County  of  Los  Angeles,  case  number 
EAP-04Se.  Zeitcrberg  &  Zetterberg.  and 
Stephen  I.  Zetterberg.  attorneys  for  plaintiff, 
claiming  damages  for  tlie  wronglul  death  ol 
Harry  Eugene  Walker,  on  behalf  of  the  siir- 
\-lving  mother  and  father  ai»d  tluee  sisters 
of  said  decedent.  liarry  Eugene  Walker;  and 

On  or  about  September  14,  1973,  the  de- 
fendant United  States  of  America  having  ap- 
peared by  William  D.  Keller,  United  States 
Attorney,  Frederick  M.  Brosio,  Jr.,  Astiistani 
United  States  Attoraey,  Chief,  CivU  Division, 
and  William  B.  Spivak.  Jr.,  A.sslstaut  United 
State.^  Attorney,  and  siild  defendant  United 
StatM  of  Amciic.a  having  .nnsv-ered,  and  the 
Court  having  heard  nnd  disposed  of  all  mo- 
tions and  pre-trial  ptoceedij!g.s.  and  tlie  caso 
having  Ijeen  brought  to  Ib'fue;  and.  the  case 
having  duly  come  on  for  trial  before  this 
Court,  the  Honorable  A.  Andrew  Hauk.  Judge 
presiding,  on  January  9.  1975,  before  the 
Court  without  u  Jury  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act,  testimony  having  been 
t.^ken  January  9  through  Jauuury  17,  1975, 
nnd  the  ca^  basing  been  rcces.sed,  and  fur- 
ther te-.tlmony  having  been  taken  Febniary 
18  through  Februery  24,  1975,  evidence,  oral, 
written,  and  documentary,  having  been  In- 
troduced, iknd  defendant  United  States  of 
America  having  submitted  evidence  oiiered 
in  behalf  ol  Us  defense,  and  the  parties  hav- 
ing rested,  and  due  dellberai.iun  hHvin?  bc-en 
had  thereon  by  the  Coiirt : 

I  do  declUe  as  follows: 

IIND»;<..S   Of  FAtr 

1  Dpcedeuc  Harx^  Eugene  Walker,  age 
twenty-five  on  the  date  of  bid  deatii.  wns 
killed  by  a  grli^ly  bear  on  the  night  of  June 
:24-25.  1972,  while  camping  ha  the  Old  Faith- 
ful SubUisulct  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Stale  of  Wyoming.  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Defendant  owned,  operated  and  main- 
talnpd  said  National  Park  as  a  place  to  which 
members  of  the  public,  including  decedent, 
were  Invited  for  recreational  purposes,  to  the 
benefit  of  defendant. 

3.  Defendant's  Rangers  on  duty  when  the 
decedent  entered  the  Park  nt  the  north  en- 
trance of  Yellowstone  National  Park  per- 
mitted the  decedent  to  enter  without  paying 
the  usual  admission  charge. 

4.  In  particular,  defendant  Invited  and  en- 
co'.iraged  many  people,  including  decedent, 
to  camp  within  the  confines  of  the  Park,  both 
within  Improved  campgrounds  and  In  back- 
country,  and  defendant  knew  that  many  peo- 
ple did,  at  and  before  the  date  of  decedent's 
death,  in  fact,  camp  and  sleep  out  lu  the 
backcountry  areas  of  the  Park,  and  in  the 
coimtry  in  and  adjacent  to  the  developed 
area  at  Old  Faithful,  in  the  Old  Faithful 
Su>>dl8trlct  of  the  Park. 

5.  Defendant,  through  its  various  grizzly 
bear  control  programs,  exerted  control  over 
the  behavior  of  grizzly  bears,  including  the 
particular  bear  that  killed  decedent,  in  that 
it  could  and  did  exert  control  over  the  num- 
ber of  bears,  the  ranges  of  the  bears,  includ- 
ing the  l>ear  tltat  killed  decedent,  their  diet, 
and  the  relative  danger  tliey  posed  to  Park 
Tiatton. 

A.  Prior  to  deeedent'a  death,  defendant  had 
abruptty  cloaed  toackoountry  garbage  dumps, 
Inoloding  Babbit  Creek  garba«e  dump,  about 
four  mUea  from  tlie  Old  Faithful  developed 
■  Thte  and  other  such  garbage  dumpe  had 
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been  used  by  griaely  bears 
part  soiuce  of  food.  Defenda4t 
partial  dump  closures  in  1968 
from  dump  closures  thereafte 
closure  of  the  garbage  dumi  ^ 
tremely  hazardous  activity, 
been  previously  warned  that  il 
such  abrupt  closure,  there  coi4d 
ing  visitor  death  from  grizzly 

7.  It  was  the  duty  of  tlte 
employees  at  Yellowstone 
warn  all  visitors,  including 
park    dangers    known    to 
Whether  the  decedent  be  said 
uess  Invitee,  a  bushiet^s  llcena  (e 
visitor,  or  a  gratuitous  license 
ant  at  all  times  had  a  duty  ol 
and  all  other  persons  in  Yelloufs 
hidden  diuigers  and  of  dangers 
sleepuig  or   .valkiug  near  to 
the  area  where  the  body  wa"? 
the  Court  finds  was  within  a 
The  defendant  had  knowledgi 
at  the  time  of  decedent's  de.i 
p.Tckers   and    hitchhikers    wen 
FHUhfiil  area.  Inclflding  the 
.'-leipiag  out  at  nij;ht.  Wariiir 
been  made  of  the  grizzly  bear 
c.impris  resulting  from  tiie  p 
rupt  closing  of  garbage  duni 
by  defendant.  Such  clo.sing  i 
tra  hazard  of  grizzly  bear  dan^" 
and  backpackers  sleeping  out 
Warnings  could  have   been   n 
and  ojgiis  could  have  been  ma 
cumpKrouiid.s  and  campsites  v,  i 
able  dijtanoe.  The  Park  will 
lioually  failed  to  provide  such 
place  .'I'ch   Ni!'n.»  d.-^spite   the 
fiiereof. 

8.  Kurihei'more.  prior  to  196{ 
Dr.    Frarik    C.    Craighead    and 
Cri.ighead.    through    studies 
many   institutions.   Including 
Geo-raphlc    Society,    the 
Poundatlon.  and  others,  throi 
Tan^  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re 
the  University  of  Montana.  an< 
roumental  Research  Institute 
ent  researcli  conducted  in 
tioual   Park   commencing   in 
vtjioped  a  system  of  radio  mon 
bears  instrumented  with  radio 
visually  tngglig  grl!^.7ly   bears 
habits,    ranges,    and    movemer  t 
Ijears  could  be  observed.  The 
der    the    administration    of 
Anderson    commencing    in    Y 
1968,  willfully  and  inientionul 
of  such  radio   monitoring  an 
recommended  by  the  Cralghei 
trurj'  to  the  defendant's  own 
po!d"  report,  discontinued  mi 
visual  trackine.  and  willfully 
cilly   removed   devic  '   reromi 
Cralgheads    for    sucii    mon 
evidence  which  showed  that 
lug  devices  could  have  been 
Installed  for  between  $3,000  ai 
evidence  shows  that  the 
trntion    at   Yellowstone    Nat 
stead  of  discontinuing  the 
nhould  have  radio  monitored 
were  trapped  for  transplanting. 
bear  trapped  In  1970,  ldeiitifl(  A 
1792,  which  killed  Harry  Walke 
evidence  showed  incre.ised  grizj 
ity  Iti   and   around   the  dev 
Yellowstone  National  Park 
near  the  garbage  dumps  whlcl 
I*;  was  negligent  on  the  part 
ant.  at  the  time  it  undertook 
ard  of  closing  down  the  garbag( 
fully  and  intentionally  to 
and  visual  monitoring  as 
by  the  Craighead  brothers 
ant's  "Leopold"  committee, 
reports,  including  the  report 
the  defendant  by  the  Nationa 
Sciences,  showed  that  before 
of  radio  monitoring  and  of  id 
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ual  color  markings  which  had 
the  Cralgheads  in  grizzly  studiei 
Park  administration  changed  In 
maticn  and  statistics  on  grizzly 
ties  Vicre  more  reliable  and  bettei 
available    after    the    system    wa 
starting  in  1968.  The  defendant 
allowed  independent  research  on 
bear   such   as   had   been 
Craighead  brothers  prior  to  1961 
for  coniluued  research  was 
study  made  for  the  defendant 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  wli 
1974,   reported    that   the    r 
carried  out  by  the  National  Park 
ministration  since  1970  has  been 
to   pro\ide   the   data  esbentlal 
sound  management  policies  for 
in  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 

S.  Tl\«   defendant  adopted   ti 
pro^iain   for   closing   of   the   du 
t!i<;ii   following   the   "phasing 
I'ro.-pctiircs   a.s   reconmiended   by 
Craij-.iiead.  Both  Dr.  Craighead, 
polU  '  committee  appohited  by 
iiit,      had      recommended 
"<arrio)i  feeding''  of  the  bears  i 
country  a.s  a  procedure  which 
l>eeii  adopted  during  the  phas'.n 
;;  'ilia'^e  dumps. 

10.  The  bear  that  knied 
ber  1792,  w.is  an  old  female,  vrt 
broken  teeth,  that  had  been 
I'-appod  ill.  and  transplanted 
13   miles   from,    tlie   developed 
Old  Faithful  Siibdlstrict  of  Yellc^w; 
tional  Park,  by  agents  and 
defendant,  on  about  October  14, 
the  defendant  trapped  grizzly 
1792.  it  failed  to- transfer  the 
cieut     distance,     considering 
hotiilnt;   instincts   of   which 
knowledge,   to  return   to   the 
.ore<>.  The  bear  did  again  visit  the 
it;  killed  the  decedent.  The  Pari 
Yellowstone  could  and  shotild  hjve 
the   Ijear  a   sufficient  dlsLance 
v.oukl  not  have  come  back. 

11.  Defendant  failed  to  exerci 
lownrd  decedent  In  the  followlr 

a.  Defendant  failed  to  provU  e 
and  oiher  Park  visitors  adeqiT 
aljotit   the  dangers  posed  by  gi 
which    defendant    knew    to    be 
animala  withm  the  Park 

b.  la  carryixig  out  its  progra 
bear  manc'.^ement    and    control, 
abruptly  closed  garbage  dumps 
stone  National  Park  at  which 
formerly  fed,   thus  negligently 
uiirc.tsonKble    danger   to   Park 
eluding    decedent,    from    grizzly 
( iitdlng  this  grizzly  bear. 

c.  Dcfendaut  failed  to  tuke 
ciiutions    to    mitigate   the 
created   by   abrupt   closure  of 
dumps,  and  failed  to  warn  visitor 
decedent,  of  the  special  danger, 
could  and  should  have  done  so 
cose  and  expense  to  it. 

d.  Defendant  was  aware  of  the 
grizzly    bears    to   Park    vLsltors 
knowing  such,  dangers,  did 
inadequate   precautions,    but    sith 
tions   were  carelessly  and   faulti 
and   negligently  executed. 

e.  In    1970   defendant  capture^ 
ticular  bear  that  later  killed 
feudant  then  had  knowledge 
was  dangerous  to  visitors  and 
return  to  the  Old  Faithful 
negligently  failed  to  transplant 
adequate  distance  or  to  ellmln^e 
the  grizzly  bear  population  in 
National  Park,  in  particular  the 
fill    Subdistrict   thereof.   incUidlfg 
veloped   area  In  and  around 
Village. 

Defendant  was  negligent  In 
to  act  with  reasonable  prudence, 
the  information  available  to  ft, 
the  particular  liear  that  killed 
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Walker.  Prior  to  the  capture  and  i.r.tn.sier 
of  this  particular  grizzly  bear  In  Octo'ocr 
of  1970,  it  had  been  seen  four  to  six  timed 
in  the  developed  area  of  Old  Faithful  'Vll- 
iage  near  a  garbage  holdhig  area  behind  a 
rt.stAuiant,  lu  an  area  fioquented  by  humau.s, 
thus  dit^layhig  dangerous  lack  of  respect 
jor  humans.  Moreover,  v*'hea  the  beai-  was 
.raptured  Ui  October,  1970,  it  was  an  old 
ieuiale  grizzly;  Dr.  Fraiik  Craighead  testified 
that  it  would  liave  been  prudent  to  examine 
iho  beai-'s  teeth,  which  in  1972  were  found 
t.>  lie  worn;  the  bear  was  leas  able  to  be 
competitive  for  food  with  younger  and 
stronger  bears,  a!id  therefore  more  likely  to 
invade  camp  areas  in  search  for  food,  makhig 
the  bear  unreasonably  duugerous  to  humans. 
Furiiier,  a-;  tiie  time  oX  i's  capture,  defendant 
had  knowledge  that  hi  iaie  Augu.st  or  early 
bepleaiber,  1970,  alouij  the  Fu:e  Kole  River 
Bear  tiie  Old  Faithful  Developed  area,  a 
caijipsite  had  been  destroyed  by  a  bear,  the 
ov,;icr  of  the  campsit*  was  >nls.sln£,  and 
never  fomid,  and  th©  defendant  rangers  had 
determuied  ih©  cauipsit^  bad  likely  been 
de-stroyed  by  a  bear,  po&.sibly  a  grizzly  bear, 
but  negUgently  faUed  to  act  with  reaeouabl© 
prudence  in  that  defendant  failed  to  con- 
sider the  possibUiiy  vhat  tiie  bear  which  de- 
stroyed the  said  Fir©  Hole  River  Camp  prior 
to  October,  1970,  could  have  been  th©  bear 
whi<'h  was  trapped  and  transplanted  in  1970, 
and  which  later  kUled  Uany  Eugeue  Walker. 

12.  As  a  sole,  airect,  asid  proxhnate  result 
of  each  of  the  negligent  a^vs  and  omissions 
«»f  defendant,  taken  individually  and  to- 
gether, hK^ludins  and  as  a  direct  and  prosJ- 
mat©  re.sult  of  the  activity  of  abrupt  closing 
of  garbage  dmnps,  and  as  a  direct  and  proxi- 
mate result  of  defendant's  failiu*©  to  avert 
an  .attack  on  the  decedent  by  prudent  con- 
tpil  action  on  the  grizzly  bear  which  killed 
dcedent,  and  as  a  direct  and  proximate 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  defendant  and 
its  employees  to  warn  decedent  of  danger 
known  vo  tliem  but  unknown  to  him,  to  wit, 
tiie  danger  of  grl/.zly  tjcars  lu  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  particularly  in  the  Old 
Faithful  SulKlJstrict  and  Old  Faithful  Vil- 
l^e  area  of  Yellowstone  National  Pari., 
Harry  Eugene  Walker's  deal  li  was  caused. 

13.  Tlie  decedent  was  not  contributorily 
negligent,  and  did  not  directly  or  indirectly 
contribute  to  the  cavvse  of  his  own  death. 

14.  Decedent  was  trained  and  experienced 
ill  dairying,  and  particularly  hi  operating 
the  family  dairy  In  Alabama,  and  plaintiffs 
had  a  reasonable  expectation  that  he  would 
operate  tlie  family  dairy  farm  with  his 
father,  and  manage  and  operate  the  farm  on 
his  father's  Illness  and  retirement,  and  his 
death  caused  the  family,  and  each  member 
thereof,  loss  of  support,  care,  comfort,  ad- 
vice, society,  and  nurture  In  the  amount 
hereinafter  found  as  damages. 

15.  Tlie  practice  of  this  part  of  Alabama 
was  for  dairies  to  be  run  in  family  partner- 
ship, including  parent  and  son,  or  sons,  and 
the  decedent  and  his  father  had  an  under- 
standing and  agreement  to  »o  operate  the 
dairy  farm  owned  by  decedent's  mother  and 
father. 

IC.  Decedent's  Iicirs  entitled  to  recover 
•5-iniages  for  the  wrongful  death  of  Hany 
tugene  Walker  are  his  fatlier.  Wallace  R. 
Walker,  liis  mother,  Jessie  Louise  Walker, 
and  hi.s  younger  sister,  Jenny  Ly:m  Walker, 
v/iio  at  the  time  of  Ijis  death,  and  at  the 
tinie  of  trial,  was  living  at  home.  I  make  no 
award  to  decedent's  older  sisters,  Betty  Sim- 
mons and  Caroline  Crowe,  since  they  had 
Itit  home  and  establislied  their  own  fam- 
ilies prior  to  his  death. 

17.  Th©  lamUy  is  entitled  to  recover  burial 
•  :-i)euses.  I06.S  of  support,  and  loss  of  care, 
«oinfort,  advice,  society,  nurture,  in  the  pro- 
piirtiou  suffered  by  each.  I  find  that  the  total 
daaiages  suffered  by  the  family  to  be: 
$1,217.67  paid  by  the  father  for  burial  ex- 
P';i.c.s;   $61,200.00  for  loss  of  .support,  and 


S25,0i10.00  for  no!i-pecii alary  l.j.5Sv-s,  tofaninc; 
$87,417.67,  plus  costs,  allocable  as  follows: 

a.  To  the  father,  Wallace  R.  Walker,  the 
sum  of  two-fifths  i^th)  of  $61,200.00.  Uia% 
is,  the  sum  of  $24,480.00,  plus  $1,217.67  bm-ial, 
plus  $10,000.00  non-pecuniar  J  loss,  for  a  total 
tjf  •?35,697.67; 

b.  To  the  mother,  Jes.sle  Louise  Wa!!:er,  the 
sum  of  two-flfths  (»/ith)  of  $61,200.00.  th.  •. 
Is  the  sum  of  $24,480.00,  plus  $10,000.00  non- 
ppcuniary  loss,  for  a  total  of  $34,480.00; 

c.  To  the  sister,  Jenny  Lynn  Walker,  ilic 
sum  of  one-flfth  (iith)  of  $61,200.00.  that  ts. 
the  su.ni  of  $12,240.00,  plus  $5,000.00  uou- 
peeiuiiary  loss,  for  a  total  of  $17,240.00. 

18.  The  plaintiir,  Dennis  G.  Martin,  is  a 
re.=;deiit  of  the  State  of  California,  and  oJ  ;!ie 
Central  District  of  California,  r.nd  Is  the 
duly-appointed  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.<UTy  Eugene  Walker,  Deceased,  appointed 
by  order  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 
of  California  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Judgment  should  be  paid  to  hini.  to 
receive  and  di;»burae  th©  funds  in  order  to 
i-aii-y  out  the  tem.s  of  ihe  findings  and  the 
Judgment. 

19.  Any  Conclu.iions  of  L,iw  deemed  to  be 
a  Finding  of  Pa<*t  are  hereby  incorpora'oU  la 
tiie  foregoing  Findings  of  Fact. 

rONCLTJBIONS    OP    LAW 

1.  Defendant  United  States  of  America,  la 
its  administration  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  Yellowston©  National  Park,  was  negli- 
gent, and  failed  to  exercise  due  care  towards 
the  decedent,  Harry  Eugene  Walker,  in  each 
of  the  several  respects  hercUvabove  specifical- 
ly .set  forth  in  the  findings  of  fact. 

2.  Th©  negligence  of  the  defendant.  United 
States  of  America,  was  the  sole,  direct,  and 
Ijroximate  cause  of  the  death  of  Harry  Eugene 
Walker  on  th©  night  of  Jime  24-25,  1972. 

3.  Tlie  decedent  Harry  Eugene  Walker  was 
not  contributorily  negligent  and  did  not  di- 
rectly or  indii-ecily  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  his  death. 

4.  The  defeudaJit  has  failed  to  establi.;h 
any  affirmative  defen-j©  to  plalutlfT's  action 
f.if  wro\?gful  death. 

5.  Plaintiff  should  have  Judgment  In  the 
.viiiount  of  damages  fixed  by  tiM  Court  in  the 
loregolng  Findings  of  Fact,  and  for  costs. 

6.  Any  findings  of  Pact  deemed  to  be  Con- 
clusions of  Law  are  hereby  Incorporated  Xa 
tlie  foregoing  Conclusions  of  Law. 

(United  Stat?s  District  Court.  Central  Dis- 
trict   of    California— Civil    No.    72-^044- 

.\AH| 

MOUn^IEU  JUIKiULNT 

Dennis  O.  Martin,  as  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  Harry  Eugene  Walker,  Deceased, 
Plaintiff,  vs.  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant. 

Upon  the  Court's  own  motion,  and  the  De- 
fendant United  States  of  America  having  on 
Ararch  31,  1975,  filed  its  objections  to  plain- 
tiff's findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law  and 
judgment,  one  day  within  the  two  week  time 
period  after  Plaintiff  lodged  his  findings  oi 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and  order  for 
Judgment  on  March  18,  1976,  all  as  ordered 
by  th©  Court  on  February  24,  1975;  and 

The  Court  having  Inadvertently  signed  and 
entered  its  Judgment  herein  on  March  2B, 
1975,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Defendiufs  said 
objections;  and 

Good  cause  appearing  therefor,  the  Couri 
now  makes,  signs  and  orders  entered  its 
Modified  Judgment,  as  follows: 

The  above-entitled  action  came  on  for 
trial  before  the  Court,  the  Honorable  A. 
Andrew  Hauk.  United  States  District  Judge, 
sitting  without  a  Jury,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act,  28  U.8.C.  1348,  et  seq.. 
on  January  9,  10,  13,  14,  15.  16  and  17,  1875, 
and  February  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  24,  197S.  at 
Los  Angeles.  California,  the  plaintiff.  Dennis 
O.  Martin,  duly  i4>pointed  Administrator  of 
the   Estate   of   Harry   Eugene   Walker,   De- 


ce9:«d,  appearing  in  person  and  by  his  at- 
torney, Stephen  I.  Zetterberg  of  Zetterberg 
&  Zett^berg,  of  Ciaremout,  California,  aiid 
the  defendant  United  States  of  America  ap- 
pearing by  tiie  United  Siat^o  Attorney  lor 
111©  Ceniral  Di->irlot,  of  Califor^iiaH  WlUiar-i 
D.  Keller,  and  .A.-sfstant  United  Stares  Attor- 
neys Prederioc  M.  Bros;o,  Jr.,  Chief,  Civil 
Divlisio.i,  and  William  B.  Spivak,  Jr.,  William 
B.  Spivak:,  Jr.  in  person  appearing  for  said 
defendant,  a:id  uie  Court  liavlng  rtiidered 
its  de-.-islon  and  liavuig  hied  ModldeU  Fiud- 
int-s  01"  Fact,,  Couciusio:is  of  Law,  aad  Ord«.'i' 
for  Jvtd;.'nieiit  herein,  no'.v,  piirsur.nt  t-o  said 
Order  for  Judgment,,  Ji  i--  iicrr;by: 

Ordered  a:id  ndjud^'cd.  '^i.at  the  p!.a.'.v-'.  , , 
Dennis  G.  Martin,  as  Admhiistrat<}r  of  tht- 
E:state  of  Harry  Eugene  Walker.  Dnoeased. 
have  Judgment  siralrst  lIip  defendsuit  i:--.  t""- 
sum  of  .<.87,417.t»7.  10  be  a'l-jcaied  U)  t.n- 
survivors  of  Harry  r.ugene  Walker.  Dti:* -.It-ai - 
as  follows: 

To  Wallace  W.  W.illvi -.  fa  !itr  o:  t:.t  c?- 
redent,  «;35,697.67: 

To  Je.-iste  Louise  \V..;h(.r.  ni-^r")t>i  </•  T'.i 
decedent,  634,48'1.00: 

To  Jenny  Lynn  Walker,  .s:-,tcr  o-'  tiie  «.•  - 
cedent,  who  is  over  Oie  age  of  16  year-.-,  tne 
sum  of  ei7.240  00;  and  for  liie  f.*s*«  and 
disbursements  of  plauitl:f  in  Uik.  actio/i.  10 
be  hereinafter  taxed,  on  uotii.-e,  aud  herei^i- 
after  inserted  by  the  Cle:-;  of  f.iis  r-»  ;rt.  !•» 
the  sum  of  R . 


ERDA'S  FOOT  DRAGGING  ON  SOLAR 

RESEARCH  PEOGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Energy  Research  aiid  Development  Ad- 
ministration, ERD.A,  1.";  inoving  too  slowly 
in  funding  solar  enci-gy  research  a«:t:\- 
itles. 

This  foot  draaging  i.s  of  great  concern 
because  ERDA  is  the  lead  agency  in  our 
solar  R.  &  D.  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1975,  it  was  appropriated  almost  75  per- 
cent of  all  solar  research  limds.  Our  solar 
program  goes  the  way  ERDA  goes,  and 
ERDA  Is  going  slowly.  For  example,  of  its 
$38  million  in  fiscal  year  1975  soIp.'- 
R.  L  D.  funds,  ERDA  now  predic'.;s  tiiat  by 
June  30,  it  will  actually  have  spent  only 
$9.3  million  or  24  percent. 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the  re- 
markably low  nature  of  this  figure. 
While  it  is  imusual  for  au  entire  fiscal 
year's  R.  &  D.  appropriation  to  be  com- 
pletely spent  within  that  year.  It  Is  quit* 
common  to  spend  a  large  poiiion. 

Why  Is  ERDA'S  solar  R.  k  D.  progiani 
movlnigr  so  slowly?  'Wliy  are  folar  re- 
search teams  breaking  up  beoau.se 
R.  &  D.  funds  are  only  being  dr;QbIcd  out 
to  them? 

The  answers  rest  direcily  with  the  ad- 
ministration more  tlian  with  YXOOA — 
and  particularly  with  the  President's  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  ERDA 
has  a  staff  now  of  about  50  persons — 
perhaps  as  little  as  oriC-third  what  it.- 
appropriation  uf  $38  tniUion  J'jsUfics. 

The  staff  may  double  this  coming 
fiscal  year.  Yet,  its  budget  may  veil  more 
tlian  triple. 

In  effect,  OMB  Ls  holding  ERDA's 
staff  to  inadequate  levels — with  a  direct 
debilitating  impact  on  om*  energy  self- 
sufficiency  program. 

OliB's  attitude  toward  solar  R.  &  D. 
is  perh£4>s  best  exemplified  by  its  reac- 
tion to  solar  appropiiatlon  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  In  November  and  De- 
cember 1974,  Federal  agencies  requested 
about  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1976 
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solar  research  luiids.  OMB  cut  that  re- 
quest to  $70  million  in  obligations — cut 
it  by  more  than  one-half.  It  now  appears 
that  Congress  will  authorize  at  least  $140 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Is  OMB  going  to  iKnore  this  and  hold 
Ei^DA  staffing  to  a  level  consistent  with 
iis  own  designed  funding  level,  or  with 
thnt  desired  by  Congres.s?  Quite  franldy, 
tlipre  is  little  reason  to  be  optimistic— 
and  great  reason  to  mandate  a  larger 
stuff  in  the  upcoming  ERDA  appropri- 
KtidJi  legislation. 

Lest  anyone  here  forget  the  pi-essing 
urgency  for  rapid  .solar  enei-gy  develop- 
ment, let  me  note  the  results  of  the  re- 
cently released  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
They  found  our  onshore  and  offshore 
dome.'^tic  oil  reserves  may  be  actually 
only  one-half  the  amount  originally  esti- 
mated to  be  present.  Our  natural  gas 
re.seives  may  be  ctily  one-third  as  large 
as  estimated. 

To  become  self-efficient  in  energy,  we 
mu.st  rapidl.v  develop  fo.st-competi£ive 
solar  enei-gy  devices  for  heating,  cool- 
ing, crop  drying,  and  electric  generation 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  Inadequate  rate  at 
which  .solar  R.  &  D.  funds  aie  being  allo- 
cated, a  recent  GAO  reiwit  rai.sed  three 
further  question.^  :il>oiit  our  solar  ,->io- 
^ram. 

l•^l^t.  thfcie  are  no  foimul  safeguards 
ygalnst  duplication  hy  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  fiip.dint:  .solar  energy  re- 
search : 

Guidelines  to  aioicl  duplication  ia  the 
•solar  R.  &  D.  pro^i^in  have  not  been  is- 
sued. Tliis  is  a  serious  shortcoming  of 
the  executive  branch's  admiulstratlon  of 
the  solar  R.  k  D.  program  which  should 
he  collected  if  we  are  to  receive  full  re- 
turn on  our  solar  energy  research  dollar. 
All  major  new  Federal  research  pro- 
gruhis  must  pa.'«  tlu-ough  a  diflicidt 
period  wliile  new  agencies  and  pei-sonnel 
adjust  to  new  obligations  and  functions. 
This  is  particularly  true  when,  as  with 
tlie  solar  program,  a  number  of  agencies 
have  research  appropriations,  including 
NASA,  HUD,  FEA.  NSF,  ERDA.  USDA. 
DOT,  DOD,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  U.8.  Postal  Service. 

Absence  of  the  coordination  necessary 
to  avoid  duplication  is  not,  however,  a 
situation  to  be  tolerated  regardless  of 
how  new  or  how  large  a  i-eseax-ch  effort 
i.s. 

ERDA  must  immediately  histitute  ah 
ongoing  review  mechanism,  perhaps  built 
aroimd  the  existing  Intei-agency  Panel 
for  Terrestrial  Application  of  Solar  Ener- 
gy, to  prevent  solar  R.  &  D.  duplication. 

Second,  a  comprehensive  certification 
or  rating  system  for  solar  devices  has  not 
been  established: 

HUD.  and  ERDA  are  independently  de- 
veloping and  supporting  research  on  se- 
lective performance  standards  and  cer- 
tification programs  for  solar  space-heat- 
ing and  coolhig  devices.  This  is  simply 
inadequate. 

Racdd  public  acceptance  of  solar  de- 
vices vitally  depends  upon  the  capabil- 
ity of  consumers  to  distinguish  between 
eflOclent  and  Ineffective  solar  devices 
ERDA  must  both  accelerate  Its  solar  de- 
vice-rating research,  and  extend  It  to 
cover  all  types  of  commercial  solar  de- 
vices. The  next  year  or  two  wfll  see  a  pro- 
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liferation  of  botli  good  an 
devices  for  the  home  market 
mast  be  able  to  independent^' 
quaUty  and  effectiveness  of 
or  we  risk  dissatisfied  cons 
could  needles.sly  delay  the  _ 
etTective  solar  energy  devices 
Third,  established  defense 
are  the  major  recipients  of 
grants  made  to  private  indjst 

Among  private  .solar  R.  & 
tors,  large  defense  contract<  i 
almost  three  times  the  amou  it 
made  to  small,  high  technolcftj 
firms.  ERDA  mu.st  make  a  s] 
to  allocate  a  greater  portion-. 
funds  to  small  firms,  lackii^ 
expertise  to  correctly  file  gr: 
tions.  We  must  not  allow  a  " 
trial  complex'  to  dominate  . 
research.  This  is  particularlj 
such    dominpiice   by    the   Ir. 
contractors    is    due    only    t< 
militai-j-   with   Defense   bepi 
AEC  grant  p: ;  ;edures. 

ERDA  siiould  immediately 
small-firm  screening  mechan^m 
promising  fii-ms  compete  for 
research  funds  v.ith  establijhed 
Such  screening  would  select - 
islng  research  proposals  by 
ERDA  could  then  a.ssist  in 
of  grant  application.s  on  beha 
maining  proposals. 

I  will  introduce  legislation 
summer  to  ameUurate  these 
shortcomings  of  our  solar 
gram.  This  legislation  will 
visions  to: 

First.  Establish  a  solar  device 
and  rating  mechanism  for  con  u 

Second.  Prevent  duplicati^i 
energy  research; 

Third.  Stimulate  participat 
firais  in  solar  reseai'ch; 

Fourth.  EstabUsh  fiscal  inc^ntiv 
the  use  of  solar  devices, 
credits,  and  loans; 

Fifth.  Accelerate  Govei 
tion  of  solar  energy; 

Sixth.  Establish  the  ._ 
shine  rights  as  an  integral 
private  property  rights; 

Seventh.  Accelerate  public 
efforts  on  behalf  of  solar  e 

Eighth.  Prohibit  discr 

cesslve  hook-hp  charges  on  solar 
by  utilities. 
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recent  1-week  offering  of  this 
May. 

As  the  course  brochm-e  stalles 
The  field  of  holar  applications  is  rapidly 
eNpanding. 
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SOLAR  UTILIZATION  :  JOW 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Preside  it.  in  my 
continuing  series  on  current  utilization 
of  solar  energy,  I  have  been  s  laring  in- 
formation with  my  colleagui  s  on  ex- 
isting projects.  Today,  I  woi  Id  like  to 
report  the  existence  of  a  short  course  of- 
fered by  Arizona  State  Univen  ity  on  the 
very  subject  of  my  interest.  Til  [ed  "Solar 
Utilization  Now,"  this  course  i  intended 
for  educators,  engineers,  arch  tects,  de- 
sign professionals  and  other  i  idividuals 
concerned  with  construction  oi  the  man- 
ufacture of  building  equlpmen ;.  No  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  solar  energ  is  neces- 
sary, but  an  academic  level  of :  Jachelor's 
degree  Is  suitable  in  the  fiel  Is  of  en- 
gineering, architecture  or  rela  ted  disci- 
plines. A  representative  from  m  /  Phoenix 
ofBce,  Mr.  Dan  Halacy,  attende(  the  most 


Every  day  more  people  makelthe 
sion  to  switch  to  the  sun.  Ariz  ma 
University,  like  the  University  (^ 
and  Northern  Arizona  Univers 
sisting,  enthusiastically,  in  th4t 
tion.  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
printed  in  the  Record  infonna 
the  "Solar  Uulization  Now"  shdrt 
brochure,   concerning  tlie  cor  ter 
lecturing     staff     for     this     wbr 
program. 

There  bfing  no  objection,  thejinf 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Ri CORD,  as  follows: 

Why  This  Coirse  Is  OFi 

Ihf  mn\  is  the  basis  of  aU  life 
Tlie  implicaTion  of  solar  energy 
r.'  tlvity  has  been  as  long  as  tvaiat  n 
ill   such  passive  processes  as  the 
ih.esia  of   foods   and  the  harness 
wind.  How3ver,  the  long  dream  o 
solar  energy  more  directly  to  tht 
conditioning  innnan  shelter  is  a  S 
phenomena.  It  has  only  begun. 

Both  the  economics  and  the  eth^is 
I'til'/fttion  rre   arenas  of  debate, 
bot.n  the  present  state  of  foRsll  fut 
tniu  all  projecLions  for  the  future 
tile   increasing  viability  of  solar 
condition  buildings.  Tliere  are  alrcfedy 
k>cn tions  In  which  solar  energy  is 
le^.sonabie  choice  for  heating  ani 
iiig.   Interests  in  clean  energy 
belief  ia  self -sufficiency  have  adc^d 
practical  criteria  of  solar  use.  Succe|siv 
on.siration  projects  are  adding 
perience   to  many  theoretical   sti^lies 
field      of      .«;olar      applications 
expanding. 

This    course,    being    oifered    nov 
feeond  time,  brings  together  a  ri<  h 
innny  specialises  that  includes  sot  le 
nio.st  prominent  solar  leaders  and 
tleti.  This  short  course  is  a  uniqu  s 
that   concentrates  on  sol.ir   bulldi 
cations  for  u  full  week. 
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Tlie  program  will  present  a  comjj  i 
approach  to  solar  energy  utUizatio  i 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings, 
field  will  be  surveyed  with  emph^is 
placed   on   those   processes   and 
which  are  most  viable  today.  Bec„_ 
great  variety  of  climatic  condltioni , 
requirements,     architectural 
solar  techniques,  no  single  approa<li 
versally  appropriate.  Therefore  a 
systems  will  be  presented. 

The  course  will  provide: 

Consolidated  design  consideratio  is 
many  aspects  of  solar  radiation 
including  siting,  architectural 
sumption   and  conservation   criter|i 

Technical  data  and  references 
ale  application  of  various  solar 
ponents  and  systems. 

Analysis   of   the   experience   in 
solar  energy  criteria  to  a  variety 

Bases   for   optimizing   architecti^'al 
heating,    ventilation    and    cooling 
designs  for  energy  conservation. 

Realistic  and  comprehensive  tech 
economic  analyses  of  the  present 
potentials  of  solar  applications. 
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There  is  a  need  in  the  field  of  solar 
tions  for  a  comprehensive  basis  of 
at  building  decisions.  This  requires 
ordination  of  fundamental  data  sources 
both  laboratory  and  field  expc 
effective  use  of  solar  energy  will  ev<tv 
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professiontJ  discipline  only  as  design  skills 
are  integrated  with  reliable  design  criteriA. 
This  .short  course  can  serve  the  very  ttseful 
purpose  of  disseminating  basic  and  up-to- 
date  information  'A  the  various  areas  of  .-iolyr 
nili;  atioii  In  buildings. 

LECXURINC   fclAll- 

Such  a  rapidly  expanding  area  as  solar 
( uergv  applications  requires  a  balance  of  in- 
put ijetweeu  the  latest  specialised  informa- 
tion and  the  practical  experience  of  field  ap- 
plications. AU  members  of  the  resident  solar 
team  at  Arizona  State  University  were  major 
participants  In  a  collaborative  study  with 
ITIW  Systems  of  Los  Angeles  In  an  "Investi- 
gation of  the  Feasibility  of  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  of  Buildings" — a  Phase  "O"  con- 
tract in  1973-74  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  ASU  Solar  Team  has  also 
been  mvolved  In  a  wide  variety  of  .solar  re- 
lated activities,  including  research,  coustilta- 
tion,  evaluation,  lecturing,  writing  and  testi- 
fying throughout  the  USA  ajid  abroad. 

The  vl.';ltlng  faculty  of  gur-sts  have  been 
invited  to  represent  broadly  based  experience 
In  particular  areas  of  specialization.  Each 
has  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  fieM 
and  Is  highly  active  lu  the  developing  front 
of  solar  utilization  in  buildings.  Guests  In- 
clude some  of  the  mo.st  di:>ti;igi)isbed  leHcl- 
frs  i;t  ^i);.ir  energj-. 


ARMING  FOR  OPEC  PRICE 
INCREASES 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
moi-e  important  foreign  influence  on  our 
domestic  economy  than  the  inteniational 
price  of  oil  set  by  the  OPEC  comi tries.  Not 
only  has  this  effect  been  amply  demon- 
ttrated  since  the  oil  embargo  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  but  the  OPEC  p)-ice  of  oil 
continues  to  be  a  tlu-eateniug  cloud  on 
the  horizon. 

Fortunately,  tlie  OPEC  nations  decided 
not  to  further  increase  the  price  of  oil 
at  the  meetmg  just  concluded  hi  Gabon, 
but  the  OPEC  nations  will  meet  again  in 
Vienna  on  September  24  to  decide  how 
much  to  increase  the  international  price 
of  oil  on  October  1.  The  OPEC  cowitries 
are  said  to  be  wilUng  to  negotiate  the  size 
of  the  October  1  oil  price  increase  with 
the  hidustrialized  world. 

So  the  issue  for  the  United  States  is 
how  to  approach  negotiations  with  the 
OPEC  nations.  How  we  approach  these 
negotiations  is  important  not  only  to  our 
foreign  pohcy  relations  with  OPEC  but 
through  these  to  our  relations  with  the 
,  liidustrialized  world  and  the  developing 
countries  and  most  importantly  to  our 
domestic  economy  as  well. 

A  month  ago  I  introduced  witli  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  and  Senator  Inoute  and 
Congressman  Fascell  introduced  In  the 
Hou.se,  Senate  Concun-ent  Resolution  41, 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  United 
States-Latin  American  relatioiu  wliich 
In  the  economic  sections  outUued  an  ap- 
proach to  foreign  economic  policy  Issues 
which  may  be  useful  to  us  in  negotiaUng 
with  the  OPEC  nations.  In  fact,  this  was 
tile  intention  of  the  resolution  which  was 
bom  out  of  a  concern  for  the  economic 
consequences  for  our  Nation  of  actions  by 
foreign  governments  afifecting  the  price 
and  supply  of  commodities  and  raw  mate- 
rials of  vital  importance  to  us. 

What  we  advocate  in  this  resolution  i; 
that  the  United  States  make  clear  Its 
commitment  to  a  negotiated  approach  to 


international  ecouoniic  issues  as  opposed 
to  a  imilateral,  each-to-his-own  kuid  of 
policy.  We  recognized  certain  legislative 
.sanctions  employed  by  the  United  States 
in  cases  of  investment  and  trade  disputes 
to  be  disruptive  rather  than  helpful  and 
recommended  instead,  both  for  bargain- 
ing pm-poses  and  ultimately  as  a  means 
of  retaliation  if  negotiations  break  down, 
tiiat  the  United  States  try  to  limit  trade 
c'Jsputes  to  trade  policy  actions  and  in- 
vestment disputes  to  investment  policy 
actions  rather  than  allowing  specific 
cases  to  poLson  our  ovei-all  relations  with 
other  countries  and  entire  regions. 

W'iiat  this  means  for  negotiations  with 
t'le  OPEC  oil  producing  countries  is  thac 
we  should  take  a  hard  look  at  our  export 
I'Olicies  toward  OPEC  to  evaluate  what 
leverage  we  have  just  as  they  have  made 
a  shrewd  evaluation  of  their  export  poli- 
cies toward  us.  Trade  is  not  a  one-way 
.street.  Trade  weaves  a  web  of  mutual 
dependence  and  intercomiection.  The 
industrialized  world  may  be  heavily  de- 
pendent on  oil  imjx>rts  but  the  OPEC 
cotintiies  are  dependent  on  the  indus- 
ti-ialized  world  for  technology,  equip- 
ment, and  other  thmgs  we  produce.  It 
is  essential  that  we  approach  oil  price 
negotiations  with  tlie  OPEC  nations  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  leverage  we  have  on 
their  domestic  economies.  This  is  not  n 
oonfrontationist  sti-ategy;  this  is  simply 
i)  pnident  appraisal  of  our  own  power. 

Ill  Febi-uary  of  last  year  I  uitrodur  ed 
r.n  amendment  to  the  Export  Admmis- 
li-ation  Act  which  provided  for  the  first 
tune  the  legislative  authority  for  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  use  export 
conti-ols  to  limit  the  supply  of  U.S.  goods 
to  countiies  which  are  limiting  the  sup- 
ply of  their  goods  to  us.  With  the  help 
of  Senator  Stevenson  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Intei-national  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Housing.  Banking  and 
Urban  Affaii-s  Committee,  this  new  legis- 
lative outhoritj'  v.-as  adonted.  It  read.s  as 
follows: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  Stues  to 
use  export  controls,  including  license  fees, 
to  secure  the  removal  by  foreign  countries 
of  restrictions  on  accebs  to  supplies  where 
such  restrictions  have  or  may  have  a  serious 
domestic  inflationary  impact,  have  caused  or 
may  cause  a  serious  domestic  shortage,  or 
have  been  imposed  for  purposes  of  influenc- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
In  effecting  this  policy,  the  President  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  the  re- 
moval or  reduction  of  such  restrictions,  poli- 
cies, or  actions  through  International  co- 
opei-ation  and  agreement  before  resorting  to 
the  ImposlUou  of  couU'ols  on  the  e.\port  of 
materials  from  the  United  States, 

Nov.-  we  have  the  authority  to  use 
export  controls,  if  necessaiT.  in  a  retalia- 
toi-y  manner.  Next  we  need  to  make  an 
assessment  of  our  exports  to  the  OPEC 
countries  to  .see  wliat  leverage  we  might 
have  on  the  price  of  OPEC  oil  through 
the  price  and  supply  of  our  exports  to 
them.  Senator  Stonk  and  Senator  Mans- 
field have  introduced  and  I  am  cospon- 
.soriug  S.  1989  which  will  require  a  thor- 
ough inventory  of  our  economic  relations 
with  energy  pi-oducing  countries. 

OPEC  imports  of  our  exports  Increased 
i)oni  $3.6  bilUon  In  1973  to  $6.7  billion  in 
1974,  an  increase  of  85  percent.  More 


ihan  two-thii-ds  of  this  $3.1  billion  in- 
crease in  exports  to  Ii-an.  Venezuela  and 
Saitdi  Ai'abia.  So  in  teims  of  amounts  o! 
expoiis,  it  is  witli  Uiese  coimtries  that 
our  influence  p:*e.'i»mataly  wotild  be  tl?r 
fieatest. 

But  we  need  to  know  much  more  tha:^ 
tiiis.  We  need  to  know  what  products  aie 
involved,  what  the  alternative  sources  ol 
.supply  would  be,  what  their  end  u.se  iy 
what  percentage  of  the  country's  import- 
the.v  are  and  so  on  to  really  understand 
ilieu*  strategic  value  within  a  bargainini: 
.situation. 

But  we  ha\f  enough  information  now 
to  know  tliat  our  exports  are  valufibl-:- 
cnough  to  make  it  difficult  for  an  im- 
porting comiti-y  to  sviltch  rapidly  Iron' 
the  United  States  to  another  country  as 
a  som-ce  of  suppl.v.  Rapidly  increasini? 
exports  to  the  OPEC  countries  include 
construction  machinery,  cooling  eqmp- 
inent,  pumps,  civiUan  aircraft,  automo- 
tive pi'Oducts,  chemicals  and  steel.  These 
are  technical  goods  which  require  .some 
Irauiing  to  operate  and  once  a  countiy 
)ias  made  tiiat  kind  of  investinent  mid  it>: 
people  are  familidr  witli  the  operation 
and  handling  of  tliese  goods,  it  is  not 
easy  to  simply  switch  sources  of  supply 
because  you  are  switching  tlie  type  of 
e,ood  you  are  importing.  Technical  peoplfi 
liave  to  be  retrained.  Mamtenauce  oper- 
ations change.  Importing  procedtires  are 
different.  It  costs  to  make  the  chance  m 
this  type  of  good. 

So  it  looks  to  nic  as  if  our  export4>  liave 
some  real  sti'ategic  value  in  bargainint^ 
witii  OPEC  over  the  price  of  oU.  Tlie 
OPEC  coimtries  are  making  tlie  claim 
that  a  further  uicrease  in  the  price  of  oil 
is  needed  to  offset  the  Increase  in  prices 
of  exports  from  industrialized  countries 
brought  on  by  uifiation.  This  claim  flie<; 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  hiflation  in 
industiial  comitries  is  importantly 
a  fleeted  by  tlie  inteniational  price  of  oil. 
It  ignores  the  fact  tliat  the  OPEC  oil 
price  has  significant  effect's  on  our 
domestic  economy. 

As  a  means  of  putting  pressui-e  on  the 
OPEC  governments  in  considering  a 
futm-e  oil  price  rise,  I  propose  that  we 
establish  through  legislation  a  means  ol 
raising  the  pilces  of  our  exports  to  tlie 
OPEC  countries  after  October  1st  by  the 
same  percentage  that  tliey  increase  the 
price  of  oil  exports  to  us  Octot)er  1st. 
Tills  is  the  one  way  that  I  see  we  can  use 
tlie  bargaining  leverage  we  have  to  put 
dox^Tiward  pressure  on  the  international 
price  of  oil  and  send  a  me.ssage  that  we 
find  OPEC  price  Increases  against  our 
interests  and  that  we  will  use  our  power 
to  fi^t  off  future  actions  of  the  .same 
kind. 

Whereas  it  Is  clear  that  we  need  to 
take  actions  to  consene  oil,  we  send  the 
wrong  message  if  we  impose  a  $2  import 
tax  because  we  say  to  OPEC  that  they 
did  not  i-aise  their  prices  enough.  We 
make  It  woi*se  when  we  suggest  that  we 
might  take  the  $2  Import  tax  oft  if  they 
i-aise  the  price  significantly  hi  the  fall. 
By  saying  that,  as  Secretary  Morton  did 
recently,  we  are  saying  that  we  mlc^t  be 
willing  to  let  them  have  the  $2  a  baird 
rather  than  adding  it  to  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  revenues. 

In  the  short  run,  this  country  needs  to 
put  a  halt  to  the  oil  price  rise.  Oil  price 
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increases  now  huit  as  worst  where  we 
Inirt  most:  lagher  inflation,  lower 
;-'rowth  and  worse  unemplojtnent. 

Mr.  Michael  K.  Evans,  president  of 
Cha^e  Econometrics  Associates,  was 
quoted  as  having  said  recently: 

for  every  1  percent  Increas*'  in  prices,  we 
Htnild  expect  an  0.5  peiceut  deciUie  lu  real 
:;rowlh  (In  the  economy  and)  for  every  0.5 
l>erf-ent  decline  In  real  growth  we  would  ex- 
I>fit  the  unemplojinent  rate  to  rise  about 
•  '.IS  i>ercent  or  about  140.000  Jobs. 


I'lie 


reasii  g 


:  econc  mic 


a]  ice  ( 


This  Ls  intoleiable  and  unacceptable. 
'A  e  cannot  let  OPEC  increase  again  the 
price  of  oil  which  will  increase  the 
rate  of  inflation,  lower  the  rate  of  growth 
and  increase  unemplo.vment.  We  must 
t:et  these  economic  problems  resolved 
first  and  then  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
when  the  economy  is  on  its  feet  again 
!«nd  use  the  price  of  oil  as  a  coii.serva- 
tion  measure.  For  now.  an  increase  in 
the  oil  price  is  an  action  against  the 
American  economy.  It  is  one  thing  to 
raise  the  price  our.'-elves.  It  is  another 
to  allow  OPEC  to  rai.se  the  price  with- 
out oppo-sing  their  actions  ia  the  name 
<  <f  our  own  intere.sts. 

The  legislation  I  will  introduce  later 
litis  week  will  add  n  tax  on  income 
earned  on  e.\ports  to  OPEC  countiles 
sifter  October  1  equiil  to  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  OPEC  price  of  oil  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  effect  of  titte  lax  will  be  to 
tai.»e  the  price  of  our  exports  to  OPEC 
by  the  same  pen-entaf-e  as  they  raise 
I  he  price  of  their  oil  exports  to  us.  This 
will  put  us  in  a  live  bargahiing  posture 
nith  the  OPEC  countries.  It  puts  the 
onus  on  them  to  exercise  restraint  in 
oil  pricing.  And  it  shows  that  we  are 
not  going  to  Just  roll  over  and  play  dead. 
It  is  an  even  handed  approach.  It  Is 
not  an  embargo  on  exports  which  might 
«ut  us  out  of  tlie  market  and  hurt  our 
companies.  It  is  a  pdce  rl.se  that  they 
themselves  will  have  brought  on  and 
that  they  themselves  can  well  afford  to 
pay.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  hurt 
U.S.  exporting  companies  at  all,  either 
because  it  deters  OPEC  from  an  oil  price 
increase  or  becatise  they  continue  to  buy 
I'n  increasing  amount  of  U.S.  exports. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
President  In  implementing  this  legisla- 
tion seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese  in  taking  similar  ac- 
tions so  that  switching  markets  will  be 
to  no  avail. 

FYPORf  (■Ret>rrs 

Export  credits  ob\iously  facilitate  the 
purchasing  of  exports.  It  seems  iwnec- 
essary  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Govenunent 
through  the  Export  Import  Bank  should 
be  facilitating  OPEC's  financial  capacity 
to  purchase  U.S.  exports  when  the  ma- 
jor growth  in  financial  outflow  from  the 
United  States  is  for  pa.vment  to  OPEC 
coimtries  for  oil. 

I  have  found  that  over  the  last  30  years 
gross  authorizations  for  Export  Import 
Eank  credits,  guarantees  and  insm'ance 
to  OPEC  countries  totaled  $5.5  billion. 
Of  this.  $2.6  billion  was  export  credits. 
Tlte  OPEC  price  rise  began  in  October 
1973.  Export  Import  Bank  credits  to 
OPEC  cotmti-ies  from  July  l,  1973  to 
June  30. 1974  totaled  $408  million  or  over 
15  percent  of  total  export  credits  duiing 
tlie  30-year  period,  r  See  tables.  1  '  > 
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It  just  does  not  seem  w. 
increase  export  credits  to  a 

time  when  it  has  incr 

resources  of  its  ovm  that  it 
at  our  expense.  It  should 
other  way  around.  We  shoi|ld 
restricting  export  credits  to 

region  when  it  Ls  taking 

tiiftt  are  damaging  to  our 

I  found  that  the  legal 
restrict  export  credits,  insur 
antees  to  countries  taking 
does  not  now  exist. 

I  sliall  introduce  IcKisla 
provide  the  President  with 
to  re.strict  export  credits, 
guarantees  to  an.v  country 
iiig  its  export.s  or  iucreasinj 
prices  to  us  if  he  delermiae* 
actions  are  "causing  a  signific  int 
impact  on  the  rate  of  inflati4n 
ploynieiit  rate  or  tlie  rate 
growth  f)f  the  United  State 
I  have  no  doubt  that  anotl 
increa.se    in    October    by 
qualify     under    this 
thereby  permit  the  President 
on  Export-Import  Bnnk  actfv 
OPEC  nation.s.  This  autiioi 
vide    the  United  States   wi 
source  ot  leverage  in  the  oil 
gaining  rurreiiily  going  on 
will  come  to  a  head  on 

These  are  strong  measure 
are   better   than   resorting 
force.  We  are  not  the  initiatin  j 
we  are  not  without  sufficient 
respond  in  kind.  We  need 
aware  of  wliat  oui-  economic 
I  think  by  these  measures 
what  some  of  that  leverage 
it  might  be  used.  In  the  ^_ 
appeared  to  have  no  leverage 
is  not  the  reality  and  OPEC  „, 
that.  We  have  been  invited  to 
so  my  legislation  suggests  tl 
only  attend  but  that  we  br 
fiddler  and  call  the  tune. 
I    ask    unanimous    consen 

printed  in  the  Record  the 

export  credits,  the  tables  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank, 
nomlc   sections   of   Senate 
Resolution  41. 

There  being  no  objection 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  prinfed 
Record,  as  follows : 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Exporl-Impo  I 
of  1945  to  authorize  the  Preslc  » 
pend  credit  for  exports  to  certafc 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Reprenentatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Conpress  asseynbled 
2(b)  of  the  Export -Import  Bank 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following : 

"(7)  If  the  President  oi  the  Vi 
determines  that  any  foreign  coi 
strictlng  exports  to  the  United  1, 
maintaining  incieased  prices  for 
the  United  States  and  thereby 
significant   adverse   Impact  on 
InRatlon,  the  employment  rate,  or 
economic  growth  of  the  United  . 
direct  the  Bank  not  to  guarantee 
tend  credit,  or  participate  in  an; 
of  credit,  to  finance  or  assist  the  , 
lease  of  any  product  or  service  by 
In  or  sale  or  lease  to  such 
any  period  when  that  country  _ 
strictioni  cir  Incieased  prices  in 
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Src.  4.   (a»   Findings.— The  Cont 
that—  ^ 

( 1 )  there  is  an  overwhelm hig  intjr 
all  nations  share  in  a  stable  and 
world  economy  in   which   each 
look  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
Improvement  In  the   quality  of  . 
would  be  facilitated  by  a  fair  and 
world    trading   system,    uniform 
governing  access  to  supplies  and 
and  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
modities  and  terms  of  trade  for  botl 
and  purchasing  nations; 

(2)  policies  on   commodities 

the  most  critical  issues  In 

global  economic  relations  today; 

(3)  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Unlifed 
to  assure  a  well-functioning  and  sti 
and  supply  system  for  commodltiei 

(4>    questions  of  reforming   the 
monetary,   trade,  energy,   c 
investment  relations  are  to  a 
inter-related  and   successful 
interests  in  the  commodity  system 
a  favorable  impact  on  negotiations 
other  fields. 

(b)    Policy. — It   is  the  senrie  of 
gress  that  the  Unit«d  States  .«hoi<d 

( 1 )  reaffirm  Its  commitment  to  s 
tural  changes  In  the  Institutions 
guiding  world  trade  practices  whlcl 
conducive    to   increasing    world 
furtherhtg  the  trade  potential  of  . 
sphere  and  stabilizing  the  supply  an( 
commodity  resources  of  vital  Impo: 
the  economies  of  this  hemisphere 
imports  and  exports; 

(2)  support  the  elimination  of 
gional    preferential    trading    _ 
which  have  tlie  effect  of  creating 
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tory  regional  trade  blocks  and  which  are  In 
violation  of  international  agreements; 

1 3)  seek  expanded  trade  relations  by 
^t)'ellgthenlng  the  commitment  of  govem- 
meMt.s  in  the  hemisphere  and  tliroughout  the 
world  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff 
^.!id  Trade  and  other  international  means  of 
-i.kiiiig  trade  policies  toward  a  more  open, 
e:(iiitable  and  nondiscriminatory  world  econ- 
Diny  unhampered  by  embargoes,  monopolis- 
tic pricing  and  other  unilateral  measures 
v.'hlch  may  cause  disruptions  and  drastic 
diiflculties  in  the  domestic  economies  of 
other  nations;  and 

(4)  the  United  Stales  should  seek  to  miti- 
j^i-.te  the  difficviltles  to  producer  and  cou- 
.siimer  nations  caused  by  commodity  fluctua- 
tions seeking  to  negotiate  trade  Issues  in 
multilateral,  bilateral  or  other  groupings 
using  conmiodlty  agreements,  supply  con- 
tract arrangements,  or  compensatory  fiuau- 
oiug,  av  a  means  of  advancing  these  negotia- 
tions: 

(5)  conduct  a  thorongli  review  of  com- 
laudity  trade  leading  to  recommendations  of 
actions  that  can  be  taken  in  the  near  futiu-e 
of  Importance  in  Inter-American  trade  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  significant  change  lu 
ITnlted  States  policy  towards  commodity 
trade  recommended  in  this  subsection  and 
to  dejnoustrate  that  new  negotiated  arrange- 
ments can  work;  and 

(6)  seek  the  establishment  of  international 
and  regional  mechanisms  for  the  exchange 
01  commodity  supply  and  demand  informa- 
tion to  facilitate  global  progress  lu  the  de- 
velopment of  means  of  dealing  wiih  com- 
modity issue.s. 

ECONOMIC      SANCTIONS 

•Skc.  .1.  Findings. — ^The  Congre>>-  lindK 
that— 

(1)  given  the  primacy  in  United  States  pol- 
icy of  a  multilateral  approach  to  internation- 
al economic  relations,  it  is  nevertheless  nec- 
e.ssary  that  the  United  States  have  the  policy 
iiLstruments  available  to  deal  bilaterally  with 
economic  di."jputes  which  are  not  resolved  by 
imtltilateral  means.  United  States  law  must 
provide  the  atithority  to  act  In  a  reciprocal 
manner  and  to  an  equivalent  degree  when  ac- 
tion.s  by  other  governments  restrain  supply  or 
increase  price  lu  such  a  way  as  to  markedly 
disrupt  the  national  economy  of  the  United 
States.  In  several  arens  of  foreign  economic 
policy,  these  authorities  do  not  now  exist. 

(2)  recent  history  has  shown  that  puni- 
tive United  States  policies  are  not  effective 
ill  contributing  to  the  resolution  of  economic 
disputes  and  in  many  instances  have  simply 
stiffened  the  determination  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  maintain  an  uncompromising 
posture.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  economic  sanctions  which  come  into 
play  when  foreign  governments  expropriate 
without  compensation  property  belonging  to 
a  United  States  company.  Investment  dis- 
putes have  in  many  instances  in  recent  years 
unnecessarily  soured  overall  United  States 
relations  with  particular  countries,  and  in 
wme  cases,  with  entire  regions  as  in  Latin 
America.  The  transformation  of  an  invest- 
ment dispute  into  a  political  issue  seems  to 
have  been  stimulated  in  part  by  legislation 
i-eqiUring  policy  actions  to  be  taken  outside 
the  domain  of  foreign  investment  policy  as 
retaliation  against  expropriation  by  a  for- 
eign government. 

(b)   POLICT. — 

(1)  recognizing  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience with  investment  disputes  that  these 
broader  policy  actions  have  proven  ineffec- 
tual, it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tliat  the 
authorities  for  United  States  policy  respouses 
to  foreign  government  actions  should  be  lim- 
i'-ed  to  the  policy  area  of  the  dispute  in  ques- 
lion.  United  States  actions  in  a  trade  dispute 
should  be  limited  to  trade  policies,  and 
United  States  actions  In  an  investment  dls- 
l>tit€  should  be  restricted  to  Investment  pol- 

I'-t   Tl   is  the  fensc  of  the  Congress  that 


the  legislation  should  be  repealed  tliat  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  suspend  bilateral 
assistance  or  vote  against  multilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  and  deny  access  to  the  generalized 
system  of  taiiff  preferences  to  countries  ex- 
propriating United  States  property  without 
compensation.  Instead,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  use  investment  policies  to 
respond  to  investment  disptites. 

(3)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  resolve  trade 
disputes  through  negotiations,  either  multl- 
laterally  or  by  other  means,  and  to  avoid 
reaching  tiie  stage  where  legislative  mech- 
anisms come  iuto  play,  but  that  in  the  event 
that  these  efforts  do  not  resolve  the  dispute, 
the  United  States  government  should  have 
tlie  authority  to  use  export  controls  and 
export  credits  as  a  means  of  fashioning  an 
equivalent  reciprocal  response  to  embargoes 
and  monopolistic  pricing  by  foreign  govern- 
ments wliich  are  damaging  to  the  United 
States  economy  as  a  whole.  The  purpose  of 
these  carefully  specified  authorities  should 
tie  ( 1 )  to  give  the  United  States  government 
the  policy  leverage  to  baigain  effectively 
with  the  foreign  government  to  resolve  the 
dispute,  (2)  to  limit  the  use  of  these  policy 
instruments  to  actions  by  other  govern- 
ments whfch  have  a  significant  impact  on 
rates  of  growth,  employment  and  inflation 
in  the  United  States  economy,  and  (3)  to 
maintain  the  bounds  of  the  trade  dispute 
to  the  trade  policy  area.  Consistent  with 
these  propositions,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
section  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  be  modified 
that  denies  access  to  the  generalized  system 
of  tariff  preferences  to  member  States  or 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  which  have  not  withheld  supplies 
of  petroleum  from  the  United  States. 

(4)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tliat 
each  Investment  or  trade  dispute  should  be 
carefully  reviewed  and  that  specific  recom- 
mendations should  be  made  to  the  President 
concerning  the  particular  United  States 
government  policy  response  to  each  dispute. 
Consultation  should  occiu'  with  appropriate 
Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  Congress.  This  process 
would  permit  the  President  to  be  biglUy 
selective  In  sliaping  United  States  policy  and 
to  tailor  the  United  States  response  in  both 
degree  and  kind  to  the  particular  character 
of  the  dispute  in  qviestlon. 

(5)  Recognizing  the  need  to  demonstrate 
true  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  develop- 
ing nations,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Just  as  it  is  inappropriate  to  require 
the  curtailment  of  economic  assistance  In 
cases  of  expropriation,  it  is  generally  inap- 
propriate to  deny  or  reduce  economic  as- 
sistance in  cases  of  violations  of  human 
rights.  Tills  is  unwise  because  &\icb  policies 
would  perhaps  deny  aid  to  people  whose 
needs  are  greater  in  conditions  adverse  to 
basic  human  rights.  But  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  con- 
sistent policy  requires  that  United  States 
economic  development  and  military  assist- 
ance not  be  increased  when  violations  of 
htumiu  rights  have  been  substantiated.  For 
these  piu^oses.  United  States  policy  should 
l>e  guided  by  the  findings  and  recommen- 
datloos  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  or  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Nevertheless, 
in  cases  of  extreme  or  repeated  violations, 
the  United  States  should  review  its  military 
assistance  credit  and  sales  policies  in  light 
of  these  violations,  given  the  possibility  that 
arms  can  be  used  for  repressive  purposes, 
and  perhaps  also  re-evaluate  its  overall  pol- 
icies with  the  counti-y  concerned. 


BARRIERS  TO   FREE   TRADE    WITH 
JAPAN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress recently  demonstrated  its  uitense 
interest  in  the  subject  of  international 


ti-ade  by  enacting  Uie  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
I  am  certain  my  colleagues  .share  my 
concern  for  a  continuation  of  intenest 
in  this  important  issue  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Some  90  nations  have  t>egim  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  look 
towaixl  a  restructuring  of  intei-nationa) 
trade  relationships  and  objectives.  The 
Congress  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will 
continue  to  share  in  the  policymaking 
process  as  that  policy  relates  to  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
niu&t  drive  a  hard  bargain  at  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  We  must  face  the  reality 
tiiat  our  willingne.ss  to  have  American 
businesses  bruised  by  foreign  tariff  and 
nontaritf  barrier.s  ha.s  lost  us  respect  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  ThLs  Nation  s 
sinexdar  ecoriomic  strength,  which  it  en- 
joyed immediately  after  World  War  II. 
has  vanished.  We  no  longer  can  affoid 
to  absorb  the  world's  products  into  the 
United  States  without  insisting  that  oui- 
industries  be  permitted  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  markets  of  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  oiu*  Na- 
tion's historical  lack  of  import  baniers. 
We  have  resisted  many  times  the  cries 
for  protective  barriers.  Of  course,  tliere 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  nile,  but 
our  basic  contention  has  been  to  pi*o- 
mote  free  trade  among  nations  by  exam- 
ple. Unfortunately,  this  often  has  been 
a  one-way  street  frequented  only  by  the 
United  States  while  our  ti-ading  partners 
have  engaged  in  sophisticated  and 
simplistic  trade  barrier  mechanisms. 

Today  I  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  ti-ade  matter  which  has  been  of 
particular  concern  to  me  during  my 
years  in  the  Senate.  My  i-eference  is  to 
Japan's  discrimination  against  the 
American  citrus  industry  which  is  a  prin- 
cipal economic  factor  botli  in  my  home 
State  of  Arizona  and  also  in  Calif 01-nia. 
Texas,  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  Uiere  are  12.000  citrus 
fi-uit  growei-s  in  Arizona  and  California 
who  have  a  combined  capital  investment 
of  $3  billion,  a  payroU  of  $120  milhon 
aimually  paid  to  37,000  employees,  and 
a  $150  million  yearly  export  level.  The 
Federal  Government  has  registered 
strong  support  for  the  citrus  industry  by 
spending  approximately  $1.7  billion  in 
Federal  funds  for  water  projects  which 
have  made  citrus  producing  aresis  fertile. 
Certainly  the  U.S.  citrus  hidustry  is 
substantial.  All  Americans  have  bene- 
fited from  the  availability  of  inexpen- 
sive fresh  citi-us  fruit,  the  quality  of 
which  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Yet,  tliere  are  countiles  whicli 
consistently  di.Kcriniinate  against  Ameri- 
can citrus. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Japan  discrimui- 
ates  moi-e  severely  against  American  cit- 
rus than  does  any  other  nation  or  groui> 
of  nations.  Their  discrimination  is  many 
faceted.  Fh-st,  Japan  maintains  illegal 
quotas  on  fresh  oranges  and  orange  and 
grapefi-uit  juices.  The  International 
Trade  Commis.sion  confirmed  this  in  its 
report  on  trade  barriei-s  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  Japan's  quota  on  lemons 
was  eliminated  in  1964.  Increased  ex- 
ports of  lemon.*;  to  Jai»n  during  the  suc- 
ceedinj?  decade  i.s  ooiiviiicitis  proof  of  the 
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positive  effect  elimination  of  the  quotas 
on  other  citrus  products  could  have  for 
American  business.  Exports  of  fresh  lem- 
or.s  to  Japan  have  increased  from  37.- 
oOO.OOO  pounds  to  208.513.000  pounds 
cUuins  that  period.  Our  trade  negotia- 
tior.s  must  resolve  this  issue  of  quotas 
iidor  to  negotiating  other  trade  matters 
I  ela  t  ing  Td^-cltinis. 

Second.  Japan  iniixMCs  excessive  tariffs 
ca  tlie  importation  of  fresh  citru.s.  For 
o.\a:nple.  Japan  requires  a  tariff  for  iresh 
erapefiuit  of  20  percent  ad  valorem  from 
•iuiie  1  through  November  30,  and  40  per- 
cfiii  from  December  1  through  May  31. 
Thu  United  States,  by  contra.st.  has  an 
i'U  \alorera  duly  equivalent  for  fresh 
•,n'.ijefruit  of  8.5  pcicent  for  August  .1 
through  Scplembor  30.  6.1  percent  for 
October,  and  7.8  percent  for  November  1 
t!;rough  July  31.  There  is  no  Japanese 
(joinestic  production  of  prapefruits  to 
protect.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  thai  the  Jiip- 
anc>e  tariff  on  imported  grapefruit  Jhouid 
lie  reduced  to  at  least  8.5  percent. 
^  Tiiird.  Japan  recently  has  eughyed  in 
jhe  practice  of  rejectir.3  American  citrus 
ilue  lo  the  txi.ste:ice  of  traces  of  chfcmical 
iunyicidcs.  These  fungicides  are  £>ccept- 
itble  as  effective  in  retarding  spoilage  by 
f.ery  naiiun  other  than  Japan.  Codex 
Alimrnlarius.  the  United  Nations  agency 
responsiLle  for  setting  international 
.standards  on  chemical  food  additives, 
also  luis  approved  use  of  these  fungicides. 
American  fresli  citru.s  exporters  strive 
to  u\oid  tiie  use  of  fungicides  on  fruit 
destined  for  Japan.  However,  regardless 
of  i.o^  careful  the.se  exporters  are.  de- 
tei-.iible  traces  remain  which  cause  Japa- 
iit>e  officials  to  reject  the  sldpments.  Thl- 
reieclion  by  Japanese  of  universally  ac- 
ceptable fungicides  is  a  il^srant  non- 
t;i;  jff  trade  barrier. 

Mv.  President.  iiii»  treatment  of 
Anif  rican  citru.s  by  the  Japanese  is  typi- 
cal of  that  uaiioirs  discrimination 
agauLst  American  imports.  Certainly 
teller  countries  h;!V£>  erected  .similar  trade 
barriers.  The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity stands  out  as  anotlier  major  dis- 
ci'iiuinator  against  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

1 1  is  my  conviction  that  our  ncgotia- 
lui-s  must  remain  firm  in  their  efforts  to 
open  the  \vorld'.<  markets  to  American 
trade  items  as  our  Nation  has  allowed 
iiiiijorts  to  comi^ete  in  oiu:  domestic  mar-  . 
kels  with  few  hindrances.  I  am  certain 
that  Special  Ti-ade  Representative  Dent 
ar.d  his  two  deputies,  Me.ssis.  Walker 
and  Yeutter.  are  auare  of  this  need  to 
ijaiii  equitable  treatment  for  American 
goods  in  foreit'n  markets.  Their  efforts 
tov.  ard  this  end  desei  ve  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress. 


.-.N   ALTERNATfVn  ENERGY  PLAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Resident,  I  re- 
cently introduced  S.  897  and  S.  1950  and 
v.as  consequently  pleased  by  the  favor- 
able response  that  tl^ese  measures  have 
evoked  from  tlie  Baltimore  Evening  Sim 
m  an  editorial  of  June  19.  1975. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edl- 
lorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 


*-f  ; 


h  -eii 


was  ordeied  to  be  print<>d  in 
as  follows: 

|Frou»  the  Eieiiiug  Sun,  Jia;( 

On.  Altern'.^tives 

The  H"\ise  Is  iTiakira  a  .«>!■> 
supposedly  compreliensive  enerj  y 
is  a  tough  proposnl  to  damp  ri^ 
li-r  gHSolliie  by  imposing  a  risiiif 
s\;mption  beyond  ceifRtii  level 
haste  .-urtax  of  3  t-ents  ibpt  wi 
development  of  r.U°rna'!ve  em 
The  proposed  tnxes  on  ii'.efflrtej 
."\ge  gas-'.nlpin';;  tiijr  cnvs  has 
down  siguificnr.'ly.  Toipor;  quo 
lo  cut  American  dcpf-i.iei.cf  01 
have  fceeu  revi.-pd  t'l  make  fhem 
yerrs  ahciii  r;>ther  tl'un  ti  jbtcr. 
fliil  Means  Com!i'.ltt(e  V/Ul  h-<d 
T*ils  T>otl'.l.:ss.  !iipff'>cfi'.-e  meai-iiv 
IIou.-e'.<?  "nltpr'viiive"  ri  He  cn.^ 
rial  import  tax  on  fll  foreirn  oil. 
co^iiitry  t.T  look  inr  sonie  se!i-.;i)l. 

The     immedif-.ie    answer     is 
Wl'Oth'T  'he  senators  will  luue  ii 
toiingo  than  the  repve-eiitHthcs 
rcri'ilii.  B'.it   thf^re  is  'onie  hope 
UirrodJ-rcd    by    Set.  n*  or   Mat  Ma. 
.'Irr.od  at  rrUti'^innr  c  insnmp'ion 
the  general   pritMMple«  of  the  en 
and  Means  Commirtte  bill  in  iir 
taxes   on  g;iioline  rotisiunpi  ion 
efficlciH    car.s    pl'is    credi's    l'r.r 
.servaiion  etTcrts  in  hti-iness  an< 
consiunp^ion.    The    "-"cc-nd,    inir 
v.eek.    is    dire.-'ed      ■)    vr'n.-i;.'' 
upon  i>nporis. 

In  hroaci  priicipV.'  :'  lo'lo"??:  IV  ? 
of  ii-slng  ti'.xps  on  foreign  oil  rafhi  i 
tos  to  dt.scotirn^e  '.nipi  its.  But  it 
.stlfitive  than  the  f!:>r  M-.  $;>- 
barrel  lax  on  all  foreign  oil  the 
pill  ring  Into  effect.  Inr , sorted 
s'ich  as  pnsoline  v.ould  ;>e  -suV 
.stlftest  tax  of  ?4  9  hj^rrel.  Tlie  n 
lates,  incl'iding  oil  for  honie  hei 
be  sxtbject  to  a  tariff  only  half  a.s 
over  there  would  be  llcensps  v.hlc 
mit  lmpor»^atlon  of  certain  pfrci 
1972  base  without  payment  of 
thiia  reducing  the  inflationary  h 
the  country  Is  already  feeling  fron 
the-board  Ford  tariffs. 

It  Is  too  early  to  under-.vri '  e 
fletaJls  01  ihe  Muthli'?  proposals 
ttie  probable  Impact  in  vni-ions  ai 
a  good  deal  of  further  OKaminatif 
the  consiimptiott  and  import  bill 
ba.sed  on  two  principles—  ( i  j  ci 
tioii  by  rising  taxes  on  e.XLe.s.siv( 
product."!  and  (2»  cur^)  import  deje 
selective  taxation  of  ;ur{i!.;n  pi 
c-in.-trr.  tiv,'  'tnrt.  at  last 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  M:'.  P.e.;idenl 
day  one  of  the  great";  of  Amei  ican 
nalism  died.  Eugene  C.  Pullian 
than  a  great  journoli.';t.  howev 
a  vei-y  kind  axid  generous  mar 
his  wealth  to  help  people  an  I 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  tl 
Gazette  ran  a  very  brief  edito 
ing  out  that  Mr.  Pulliam 
about  people,  and  especially 
worked  for  him.  In  today's 
public  was  an  article  by  the 
tor,   Fritz   Marquardt,    recouttlng 
magnificent  human  qualities  oJ 
Gene  Pulliam.  I  ask  unanimous 
to  have  both  of  these  nrticles 
the  Record. 

Tliere  bein^'  r.o  obifcfion.  tie  articles 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ORD,  asfollov.'s: 

[Froni  the  PhoeuLx  Gazette,  Juiic  24,  10751 
£i;genc  C.  Pulliam 

Suddeiuy.  a  great  emptlnes«^  is  u\X 
throushout  Phoenix  Newspapers. 

Our  publisher.  Eugene  G.  PuUla*!.  is  tlemi 
?•  fc  the  age  of  Sfi. 

One  ntoii^ent  he  was  wiih  us,  h  s  inciiive 
mind  and  dedicated  .sottl  taking  keen  and 
active  intTe.st  lu  the  ftfralrs  of  thf  comirt-- 
iiltff.  the  nfit.on,  the  world. 

The  5.ict  i-iument  he  was  gone,  hhe  spirit 
of  a  r.ew.ipapei man  for  80  enterprising  year., 
tiiialiv  at  rest. 

Gone  Pulliam   will  he  enlo^^ized 
of   greatness,   as  an  America.!! 
rhan'pioa  of  individual  freedom 
orous  fif-hter  of  corruption  and 
despousm.  as  a  Kiant  of  journalist  i 
proper  tuotigh,  for  he  is  indeed 
i:i«.ii.i> .  f  I  !,is  century. 

But    he   vill    be   remcmbeiei 
fiUiiiiy   and   friends    for   the   raore 
f  hpvatievlsiifs    of    \\\s    jifatncss 
loyalty,   for  his   kindness,   for  his 
•fHirne.ss.    for   his  generosity,   for 
sinnriing  of  people. 

H's  en^ployees.  from  tlie  olde.4!  to  the 
yotMiccsi .  from  the  hit;hest  to  tl  e  lowest. 
h.:i-.e  b-?en  niHde  lo  feel  a  real  pa  t  of  "his 
.fptnily."  wiif-n  r.tr.  Pulliam  spoke  ol  "the  Re- 
nnblic  and  Gazette  famUy,"  as  hi  did  last 
,\pr:l  27  r«t  Pamih-  Day  at  the  La:  y  R  &  G 
Rau-^h.  he  meant  just  that.  Man;  an  em- 
plovee  with  a  personal  problem  w;  s  quietlr 
lulped  py  liiin, 

Mr.     Piiliiams     distinguished 
journ.iliKa;.    liis,    contributions   as 
;uid  as  a  ;'rie!.d  of  Presidents  aiid 
uud  oihe.-  leaders,  Ms  li.uvest  of  ] 
;'oc  set  lorih  In  liia  obituary. 

ii    may     take    some    time,    lio 
I'lu;c»u.x  aud  Aii/,ona  to  fully  appn 
coiitiibutiovis  lie   lias  made    to 
ard    Uevelopiaent   of   this   commu 
staie    Oi.e  of  his  labt  crusades 
that  evtiy  eiforl  be  bent  to  get  a 
:3c:i.i-  iiiierey  Research  Institute  \\ 
rtii/of.a. 

Gone  rulliamS  legacy  is  a  coiliiiiunsr.l 
to  m.ike  f.-.f  Vuliey  the  best  aiid  .ni.Ji  beac.U- 
:.c.\  pl.ice  to  li.e  in  the  wnld. 

dairying  on  that  comuiiiini'ui  w 
il.iiig  like  his  ei-.ergy  will  help 
emp.ii.f's  iiirtt  \'i  felt  here  at  his 
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[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  June 
Etci^N-F  C.  Pi'ittam:  Last  of  a  Gm 
or  Publishers 
(By  Frcd?rlc  S.  Marquardt) 

ToKvo. — Gene   Pulliam   was   prol  abl, 
last  of  a  great  breed  of  publishers 
la  a  category  that  believed  all 
sbotild  be  nui  by  newsnJBn,  not  b; 
or  bankers  oi-  accountants. 

There  wus  mo;e  of  a  personal  tcitch 
publi.sher's    attitude    toward   Ills 
back  before  the  computers  took 
newspaper  stock  was  hawked  on  Wdll 
Pulliam  and  the  rest  of  them  came 
the  news  room. 

"I  was  a  damn  good  po'ice  repof-tcr, 
used    to   say,    rece.lliug    the   days 
worked  for  the  Kansas  City  Star.  If 
been  for  the  bigger  challenges  of 
his  ov.n  papers,  he  probably  would 
tinued  covering  crime  and  politic 

In  the  end,  it  was  his  back,  not 
that  gave  out.  Many  years  ago,  w 
fusions  were  new  and  radical,  he 
vertebrae  fused.  But  when  he  callejl 
the  phone,  or  sent  me  a  memo,  he 
like  he  did  when  I  went  to  work 
years  ago. 

That  was  shortly  after  he  acqn^ed  Th» 
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Republic  and  The  PUoeulx  Gazette.  I  was 
on  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  wanted  to 
i;et  out  of  the  cold  winters. 

I  wrote  Pulliam  a  letter,  asking  If  tber« 
were  any  jobs  In  Phoenix,  and  he  sent  word 
lor  nie  to  call  him  In  Indianapolis.  That's 
'viitre  I  thought  I  had  blown  it.  I  went  to 
..  psv  sin  lion  in  a  drug  .store,  shice  no  one 
iver  inr.de  a  personal  call  from  the  Sun- 
limes  news  room  unless  he  wanted  every 
lopy  »x)y  to  know  what  he  said. 

After  getting  PiUliam  on  the  phone,  I 
lotuid  I  didn't  have  enough  change  to  pay 
lor  the  call.  Gene  heard  me  ask  for  time 
TO  get  some  change  and  told  the  operator 
to  make  the  call  collect.  That's  probably 
one  of  the  few  thne.s  when  an  applicant  for 
a  Job  made  his  pra-peciivc  employer  pay 
for  the  phone  call. 

Gene  always  wanted  to  meet  the  v.-lfe  of 
anyone  he  was  considering  hiring  in  an  e.'s- 
ecutive  capacity.  So  he  asked  me  to  bring 
my  wife  to  the  Drake  Hotel  li!  Chicago.  This 
time  I  was  afraid  Alice  had  blown  it.  She 
had  wTitten  a  poem  about  how  wonderful 
it  wottld  be  if  Pulliam  Ijjred  ine  and  she 
ronld  live  in  Phoenix. 

As  my  friends  know,  I  loved  Alice  dearly 
nnd  admired  her  sterling  qualities.  But  writ- 
ing poetry  was  not  among  her  many  gifts.  So 
I  carefully  left  the  poem  In  o\ir  apartment 
when  we  went  to  the  hotel.  After  I  had 
iieeii  hired  and  we  were  safely  in  Phoenix, 
I  showed  the  poem  to  Ciene. 

•Hell,"  he  said,  -if  I  had  seen  that  earlier 
I  would  have  hired  her  Instead  of  you." 

It  was  people,  not  money,  that  interested 
Pulliam. 

If  money  w.ts  my  objective,"  he  used  to 
.-^ay,  "I  would  have  .sold  Ixiuds,  even  a  small 
commission  adds  up  when  it  is  collected 
oil  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  municipal  and  state  bonds." 

He  did  make  money,  of  course,  bvit  It  was 
luttlnly  because  he  wanted  to  a.ssure  the 
linaiicial  hidependence  of  his  newspapers. 

Oene  never  used  his  greater  circulation 
10  take  comic  strips  or  syndicated  material 
away  from  smaller  competitors,  although  the 
Miidicaie  salesmen  offered  to  cancel  con- 
liacts  to  his  advantage. 

Once,  when  the  Indianapolis  Times  was 
at  the  end  of  it.>  financial  tether,  Pulliam 
asked  his  lawvers  if  he  could  support  the 
Times  in  order  io  keep  large-scale  competi- 
tion alive.  They  told  him  such  action  would 
ptit  him  in  Jeopardy  of  antitrust  suits. 

Gene  knew  poverty  inehis  youth,  aud  he 
understood  the  need  of  keeping  out  of  debt, 
but  he  never  was  chmtsiy.  Once  he  beard 
a  manager  of  The  Republic  had  given  a 
retirhig  printer  a  penny  a  day  for  each  year 
he  had  worked  for  the  paper.  The  total  was 
about  $150,  a  respectable  retirement  gift 
by  any  standards. 

But  Pulliam  was  Incensed  at  the  idea  of 
valuing  anyone's  work  at  one  cent  a  day. 
He  ordered  the  cashier  to  draw  a  check  for 
»1,000  and  personally  delivered  it  to  the 
printer. 

Aside  from  bis  relatives,  Gene  Pulliam  was 
interested  mainly  in  two  groups  of  people— 
his  employes  and  children  of  all  ages. 

For  his  employes  m  Phoenix  be  established 
the  Lazy  R  and  G  Ranch,  a  40-acre  spread 
with  an  Olympic  swimming  pool,  a  baseball 
diamond,  a  railroad,  a  club-bouse  and  a 
covered  dance  floor. 

niere  are  no  dues,  aud  every  employe  is 
privileged  to  take  bis  family  to  the  ranch.  It 
IS  run  by  a  committee  of  the  employes. 

Gene  contributed  to  every  cause  *  that 
promised  to  make  the  children  of  Phoemx 
happier.  He  was  largely  Instrumental  In  get- 
ting the  Phoenix  Zoo  started,  and  for  years 
"e.paid  its  deficits  after  the  original  sponsw 
dropped  out. 

When  he  heard  bow  many  children  visited 
me  Heard  Museum  each  year,  be  matched 
'he  mcome  the  museum  receives  from  grants 
T'lade  by  the  Heards. 


His  gifts  to  hospitals,  community  funds, 
symphony  societies,  youth  organizations, 
were  as  substantial  as  tbey  were  unpub- 
llcized. 

But  Gene  most  enjoyed  giving  direct  help 
to  someone  whose  child  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege, or  whose  wife  needed  medical  attention, 
or  whose  father  had  died.  No  one  will  ever 
tot  al  up  how  many  there  were  in  these  citte- 
;;orles,  bti  1 1  was  among  them. 


SUN  CITY:  NO.  1  HAVEN  FOR 
RETIREES 

Ml-.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  mast  dynamic  communities  in 
America  is  a  retirement  commmiity — 
Sim  City,  Ariz.  Although  tins  is  not  an 
incorporated  city,  these  35,000  people 
have  a  tremendous  feeling  of  being  a 
commimity.  They  have  the  friendly, 
neighborly  spirit,  and  the  loyalty,  which 
has  been  lost  m  too  many  of  our  cities. 
It  is  always  a  treat  for  me  to  visit  Sun 
City  because  these  people  enjoy  life  fully, 
and  they  have  au  intense  interest  in 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  and  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  current  issue  of 
the  National  Observer  has  an  article 
entitled,  "Sun  City:  No.  1  Haven  for  Re- 
tirees." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St'N  Crrv:  No.  1  Haven  fob  Retifeks 
(By  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.) 
In  the  19508  there  was  nothing  here  but 
thoiLsauds  of  acres  of  cotton.  Then,  15  years 
ago,  the  first  house  was  built  to  what  Is  now 
Sun  City,  the  nation's  biggest  and  best- 
known  retirement  community.  The  central 
c)uestion  posed  by  the  SSun  City  idea  was  this: 
Can  older  people  live  satisfying  lives  to  a 
recreation-oriented  city  hihabited  exclusive- 
ly by  older  people? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  "j*e«' — with  a 
muted  "but"  attached. 

Some  35,000  retired  people  now  live  iu 
Sun  City,  an  unincorporated  commumty 
near  Phoenix.  They're  served  by  300  stores, 
30  financial  institutions,  3  brokerage  bouses, 
70  physicians,  9  dentists,  a  $6  mUlion  hos- 
pital, 9  golf  courses,  20  restaurants,  3  swanky 
dining  clfabs,  5  Immense  and  extravagantly 
equipped  recreation  centers,  a  7,500-8eat 
amphitheater,  a  4,000-seat  baseball  stadium 
a  symphony  orchestra,  26  religious  congrega- 
tions, 5  Lions  clubs,  3  Kiwanis  clubs.  2 
Rotary  clubs — plus  scores  of  recreational 
clubs  rangtog  from  the  Cactus  Bridge  Club 
to  the  Cycle  Mates. 

A  SENSE  or  MOTION 

There  arc  also  six  liquor  stores  aud  two 
branches  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Sun  City's  houses  and  their  gray-baired 
occupants  both  seem  well  maintained.  Sun- 
tanned residents  bustle  about  to  cars,  to 
their  3,000  golf  carts,  on  bicycles,  on  adult 
tricycles,  and— often  briskly— on  foot. 
There's  a  sense  of  motion  here,'  and  of  pur- 
posefulness. 

Most  residents  are  Sun  City  boosters. 
They  praLse  the  Del  E.  Webb  Development 
Co.,  which  buUt  the  community,  and  the 
life-style  the  Webb  organization  built  toto 
the  comnumity.  So  they're  vexed  when  critics 
say  Sun  Cittens  have  withdrawn  their  tal- 
ents from  society  and  should  feel  guilty 
about  spending  tbelr  retirement  years  at 
play. 

Residents  say  sucb  criticism  doesn't  take 
a  retired  person's  options  into  account.  They 
note  that  old  age  Is  a  time  of  ph\-sioaI  slow- 


ing down,  of  increased  vulnernbillty  to  ill- 
ness and  accident,  of  forced  wtthdrawol 
from  a  life-time's  career,  of  sadness  as 
friends  pass  away  one  by  one.  Moreover, 
they  add,  a  person's  choices  at  retirement 
generally  are  these:  Stay  put;  move  in  with  a 
sou  or  daughter:  move  to  an  age-mtegTai.ed 
coumiunlty;  or  :iu>ve  to  a  town  designed  ex- 
pressly for  older  people. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  says  Alicii 
■Tacksou  as  she  shops  the  meat  counter  av 
Safeway,  "the  final  years  are  a  very  special 
lime  of  life.  Nobody  can  understand  how  you 
feel  at  retirement  except  people  who  have 
been  through  it.  Younger  people  don't  like 
old  people — that's  plain  enough.  There's  ii') 
sfiLse  staying  in  the  old  home  town,  espe- 
cially If  it's  m  a  cold  climate.  Cold  is  hard 
on  old  bones.  Live  with  my  children?  I"d 
rather  die.  Move  someplace  where  it's  warmer 
but  yoti  still  feel  out  of  everything  because 
youre  old?  Who  W'anifi  that?  No.  the  be;->i 
:-.i.swer  is  a  plat«  like  Sun  City— if  yo;i  Irv.r 
t  lit  money  to  afford  it." 

SAI.1,   l'j:('HIR.    .\NI)    ATA-T 

Indeed,  it  doeis  take  money  to  live  here. 
Motit  residents  woxuid  up  their  working  year., 
with  blgb-mlddle  and  upper-bracket  h»- 
comes.  Wbereh.s  a  dox«n  years  ago  you  could 
buy  a  new  t\\o-bedroom,  one-bath  house  here 
for  less  than  *  10,000,  today  houses  and  i4;>art- 
ments  cost  $33,000  to  $75,000.  A  bouse  with 
a  Bwimmtog  pool  and  other  extras  costs  up 
to  9100,000. 

On  the  bright  hide,  <iwellings  can  be  pur- 
chased with  low  down  payments  and  30-year 
mortgages — no  matter  what  the  buyer's  age. 
"The  banks  aren't  instiring  lives,  after  all," 
says  Webb  saleswonjan  Carol  Hyland.  "And 
they've  got  that  property  to  back  the  loan." 

What  exactly  is  it  like  to  live  in  Sun  Clt\ , 
whose  name  to  many  people  suggests  only 
shuffleboard  and  sunny  monotony  for  ob- 
.solete  men  aud  women? 

Spencer  Moore  is  a  retired  utUlty  com- 
pany executive  from  New  Jersey  who  looks 
yoiuiger  than  bis  70  years.  As  he  sits  to  the 
Lake  Club's  handsomely  appointed  dlulu;,' 
room,  a  meticulous  waiter  places  a  copy  of 
an  hourly  stock-market  report  between  the 
salt  and  pepper. 

"That  stock-market  report  is  provided  a-, 
an  advertistog  device  by  a  local  broker,"  savi-- 
Moore.  "To  begin  with,  Del  Webb,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  did  everything  here  to  dig- 
nify the  human  spirit.  We  moved  to  Stui 
City  iu  1969.  We  bad  visited  the  Southwest 
uuiny  times  before  and  we  liked  the  desert. 
We  could  see  that  Florida— like  the  Port 
Lauderdale-Mlaral  area — had  become  en- 
gulfed with  people;  bigh-rise  condointoiuws 
are  all  over  the  place.  Also,  Florida  has  high 
humidity  and  a  lot  of  bugs.  So  we  favored 
Arizona  as  a  warm-weather  place  to  retire." 

What  about  all  the  friendK  yoti  left  behind 
in  New  Jersey? 

NO   LACK    OK    t-HIEND.S 

'We  have  more  friends  hero  than  we  ever 
bad  In  New  Jersey.  Retired  people  don't  want 
to  be  oppressed  by  loneliness,  and  here  tbey 
don't  have  to  be.  When  a  couple  moves  lo 
Sun  City,  that  couple  is  anxious  to  make 
friends,  to  \»  outgotog  and  congenial.  When 
you  move  here  all  you  have  to  do  is  go  to 
a  cocktail  party  and  you  meet  20  people.  Aurt 
you're  off." 

Moore's  days  are  hussy  with  much  more 
than  play.  He  is  a  past  president  of  Recrea- 
tion Centers  of  Sun  City,  Inc.  The  nonprofit 
organization  rune  the  »7  million  recreation 
centers  that  are  Jototly  owned  by  all  Sun 
Citlans.  The  Webb  organization  tocluded  the 
centers'  cost  to  the  prices  of  homes,  then 
turned  the  faculties  over  to  the  residents. 
For  $30  a  year  they  can  use  the  centers'  Indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools,  bobby  eraft 
rooms,  bowling  alleys,  and  billiards  rooms. 

Moore  is  currently  vice  president  ot  the 
bo;»rd  of  directors  of  the  Walter  O.  Boswell 
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Ho!>pUa1.  It's  named  for  Its  prime  benefactor, 
who  owned  the  cotton  fields  upon  which 
Sua  City  was  biiUt.  (The  hospital,  soon  to  be 
trxpandcKt  has  an  intenslTe*car«  area  for 
••iw'ronlcnlly  monitoring  heart  patients.) 

toNsioF.RAfr;  or  wroov/s 

O.-t:  important  diiTerence  In  relationships 
litre."  ti«;. s  Moore.  "Is  that  the  old  competl- 
»'ve  aiiNietles  dout  exist.  One  of  my  closest 
irieuds  is  the  former  president  of  a  Penn- 
.sylvauia  electric  company.  We  can  talk  now 
wlthoiu  feeling  any  competitive  pressure." 

Moire  adds  that  Sun  Cltians  are  paitlcu- 
Uirly  considerate  of  residents  who  have  lost 
;i  Hpouse.  "Widows  and  widowers  nre  invited 
la  pp.riies  and  get- Logei hers,  because  people 
of  our  age  are  acutely  aware  of  each  others 
leeUngs.  I  think  people  try  harder  here  to 
i>«  good  neighbors.  There  are  frequent  second 
marriages,  because  a  man  and  woman  who 
have  lost  their  first  spouses  seek  out  eacii 
othWs  compHUloiuhlp.  They  tend  to  marry 
not  for  KCX  bui  u>r  companionship  and  ei-o- 
iii<n.lc  reasons." 

T!!e  Stories  oi.e  hears  about  the  he«U«- 
f'.ilr.es^  of  Sua  City's  desert  climate  are.  wen. 
dramatic.  One  v-oiiders  why  tlie  place  iieecl; 
"0  doclort.  Or  one  doctor. 

"There's  a  man  here,"  declares  Mooro. 
'  .vho.  when  he  flrsi  came,  was  bent  over 
!>0  degrees  with  acute  arthritis.  Today  he 
AaU;3  around  perfectly  straight.  Another  man 
arrived  In  Sun  City  with  a  heart  that  could 
barely  sustain  life.  lie  drove  from  Florida 
100  miles  a  diiy.  It  took  him  a  mouth  to  get 
i'.erc.  Today  he  .says  he  feels  like  a  new  man 
iind  thanks  Ood  ho  came  to  Siui,  City.  Of 
iour.-,e  there  are  other  people  whom  the 
Aily,oi\a  climate  doesn't  help." 

But  not  everyone  Is  content  with  life  here. 
11 -.id  a  few  people  move  away  e.^ch  year — 
miuUy  back  to  where  tUey  came  from.  A 
;'.!nTi  at  the  Grand  Contcr  coin  laundry  lookc! 
'•p  trom  his  sorting  to  say:  "We're  leavhm 
"r  good  in  a  week.  Can't  stand  this  place  lii 
I'.ie  summer;  gets  hot  as  hell— 120  deyrcef. 
And  the  wife  misses  the  grandchildren.  I 
iion't  miss  them,  but  she  does,  and  I  cant 
laud  her  luopliig  around  all  the  time  and 
'.c-'tb';;  teaiy-cyed  every  nigljt." 

Others  don't  mind  the  hot  hummers  be- 

•  ■i\j;e  of  the  low  (8  per  cent)  humidity  and 
i>ecau.-i;  every  buildinij  is  air  co.idiiioueO. 
Rut  there's  i»o  doubt  the  desert  sun  can  bf« 

•  ppiesaive  in  July  aud  August.  About  a 
;iiird  of  thR  residents  spend  those  months 
ttse'Ahfcie.  Many  {,o  lo  the  hli;h  country  oi 
i.orthern  Arizona. 

Tlie  difficulty  soiue  people  find  In  moving 
f.ir  away  from  children  and  grandchildren 
seems  to  trouble  them  more  than  summer 
beat.  This  Is  especially  true  If  the  offspring; 
stlU  reside  In  the  parents'  home  town.  Air 
unvel  for  back-home  visiting  is  expensive, 
and,  for  those  getting  on  in  years,  motor 
i :  avel  is  tlrln*. 

"But  again."  says  one  Sun  Cltlan,  "you 
MUst  remember  how  mobile  society  Is  to- 
day. The  children  of  retirees  are  likely  to 
move  from  place  to  place  anyway  as  the 
men  change  Jobs  or  are  transfeiTed.  My  four 
children  grew  up  on  Long  Island,  but  now 
they  all  live  In.  widely  separated  cities. 
Tlieie's  no  way  I  could  live  near  all  of  them." 

Beyond  that,  many  Svm  Cltiana  say.  In  ef- 
fect, that  they  have  paid  their  dues.  They 
have  worked  hard  for  40  or  more  years  and 
made  imcounted  sacrifices  for  thfelr  children. 
I'lielr  remarks  suggest  that  during  the  final 
v?ar8  of  life  they  want  to  live  a  little  for 
t  iiemselves. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  they  live  selflshly, 
they  add.  Thousands  regularly  engage  In 
volunteer  activities.  Some  200  volunteers 
work  at  the  hospital,  going  on  duty  as  early 
as  6  ajiL  Others  deliver  "meals  on  wheels." 
Others  work  through  14  men's  service  clubs 
to  assist  needy  people  In  Sua  CKy  and 
throughoxit  much  of  Arizona. 


And  there  are  needy  people  h\  Sun  City. 
Most  were  among  the  flrst  resii  euts  to  move 
here  In  the  early  1960s.  They  bought  their 
little  houses  for  luider  fi»10,00  i  and  settled 
back  to  enjoy  their  retirement  ^ears  on  pen- 
sions and  Social  Security.  Btit  inflation  has 
turned  many  of  these  i>nce-tclf-f!ufflcient 
folk  Into  welfare  ca.ses. 

Churches  are  crowded  on  5=lnidar  morn- 
ing, because,  as  one  resident  says,  "Maybe 
we've  begun  to  worry."  The  U  ued  Chinch, 
a  muUldeuominatloiifil  coi.gre  ;atlon,  has  a 
large  concrete  patio  inscribed  with  a  huge 
map  of  the  United  States.  Afte  services,  the 
people  gather  on  the  m.i.p.  eacl  st.anding  on 
ills  or  her  home  stare.  Trite?  Veil,  it  help.- 
get  people  together-  and  that^  it.^  purpose. 
AnA  Sun  City's. 
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ohu  C.  St<>n- 
axaU,  Rp.iik- 

Mfss.  Bur-, 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEI  S 
COMMITTEE  ON  AER^N 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presiden  .  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  th  >  formation 
of  two  subcommittees  of  the  Coin- 
mitlee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  The.'^e  .«ubcommit|ee.s  will  be 
ad  hoc  and  will  be: 

Ki  Bto.\T  A»i  T  rrr  ojj  at.rospvce  ir<f  in'^.i  oov  axj 
J^.'^^^ON^t  nfftjs 

Members  : 

Wendell  H.  Ford.  CliairmiUi. 
111.=!.  Howard  W.  Cpnnon.  Paul 
ing  Minority  Member.  Jai:e  Ga 

Ex  Officio  Members:  Frank  T 
ColU'.vater. 

Cotmsel:  Jan.es  T.  Bniie 

Jurl.-idlofioii: 

There  sh?ll  be  referred  to  th( 
'.ee  all  proposed  legislation  aud 
ing   to   identify  and   review  t 
needs   la   the   foreseeable    fut 
aerospace  science  and  tech  nolo 
a   substantial    contribution, 
or  indirectly;  to  specify  the 
teclmology   which    coufd   so 
assess  existing  or  modified  m 
asburin^;  tliat  such  coutribu 
made  in  a  timely,  efficient  and  e 
iier;   and  to  submit   to  the  fu 
such  legislative  or  other  recom.i 
.-.re  deemed  appropriate. 

Sl'BCORIMrrTF.P    ON    THE    T  I  PI  R 

Members : 

Dale  Bumpei.'.,  Chairmrui,  Sti 
t:)n,  Pete  V.  Donienicl,  Rank; 
Member. 

Ex  Officio  Members:  Frank  F 
Goldwatcr. 

Counsel :  Jame?  J.  Gehri 

Jurisdiction; 

There  shall  be  referred  to  the 
toe  all  proposed  '.t'glslation  an< 
ters  r.'latlng  primarily  to  the 
phere  as  set  out  at  Title  IV  of 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
committee  .shall  have  Jurlsdicti 
and  review  and  to  prepare  s 
ports  upon  all  activities  deal 
tipper   atmosphere   of  all 
United  States  Goveriune.ir. 
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Furt  ler, 


stu  I 


CONCLUSION  OF  MOljNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEk.  Is  there 
further  morning  busincis?  Ifpiot.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EMERGENCY  HOMEOWNEf  S  RELIEF 
ACT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr 
I  assume  that  the  two  Senj^or 
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The  bill 


like  to  proceed  to  can  up  HJ  t.  5398  at 
this  time.  I,  therefore,  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIi 
win  be  fi  bated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cle|k  read  ns 
follow.s: 

A  bill  (HR.  5398)  to  authorizej  temporary 
;is.sisf  ance  to  help  defray  mortgag  s 
oi\  Iiomes  owned  by  persons  wh  )  „.w  ^ui- 
pcr.Tily  unemployed  or  underenployed  as 
the  restiU  of  adverse  economic  cc  udltions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB .  'Without 
objeotlon.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider Tlie  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidint.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  a^d  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tiic      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
:tmendinent  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cle^k 
i  olluws : 

Tlie   ^e;ud or.  from  Wiscou-sin 
-MiRL)  proposes  an  ameudniettt  in 
uf  a  suijbtitute,  to  strike  out  al 
euat  lir.g  clause  and  in.sert  the  fi 

S.:oil  tiUe,  section  1, 


Th? 

reed  ns 


Mr.  pRox- 
the  nature 
after  the 
llowing; 


(d 


Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi 

iin;!!-.in-.cvi.?  consent  that  furthTt 
cl  the  amendment  be  dispensL 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  I- ;:oxMinE's  amendment 
invi^  01  a  sub.^titiite  is  as  follow.^ 


esiqent,  I  ask 
readluj; 
with. 
Without 


Intffi.ded  to  be  propooed  by  Mr 
ior  hmiseU,  Br.ooiCE,  Sparkman,  i 
u.  il  R.  5.J98.  an  Act  to  authorize 
•'S-iblru'ce  t..  lielp  del'rpy  mortgage 
Oil  h..mey  o.viiea  by  persons  who 
ro:-i'-iiiy  i!'it-:iipK,;,e(.!  or  under 
ivsult  of  i-.dver&e  etoaomic 

Siilke  out   all   after  the  enae 
n'..d  iu.^ert  the  followina: 


PBOXJ.IIRt. 

nd  TowEK 

temporary 

payments 

are  tem- 

empibyed  as  the 


•  couditlc  ns 


ing   clause 


SHO!?T  TllXf 

Snc'io.v  1.  Tlu-it  this  Act  m.iv 
.  ho  -EnieigciKy  Housing  Act  of  19 

1  iit.E  I  -  EMERGENCE  T 
RELIEF 

SHORT  TlXt.E 

■Sic.  ii»i.  This  title  may  be  ci 
'  n.'H',sv.-t  -y  Homeowners'  Relief  Ai 

FINDIiVOS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sr.c.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  find 


(1)  the  Nation  is  In  a  severe 
Mnt  the  sharp  downturn  In 
has   cliivcn   large   numbers   of  w 
unemployment  and  has  reduced 
of  many  others; 

(2)  as  a  result  of  these  adverst 
conditions  the  capacity  of  many  „ 
lo  continue  to  make  mortgage  pa, 
tieterioiated  and  may  further  det 
t!ie  months  a]:?ad,  leading  to  the 
of  V  Idcspreprt  mortgage  foreclosur 
t :  c  -s  sales  of  homes;  and 

(.1)   n-triny  of  these  homeowners 
tain  their  times  with  temporary  „_. 
Ki.stance  until  economic  condition  i 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
vide  a  standby  authority  which  .. 
widespread  mortgage  foreclosures 
tre?s  sales  of  homes  resulting  fron 
pcrary  less  of  employment  ar 
through  a  program  of  emergency 
advances  and  emergency  mortgage 
ments  to  homeowners  to  defray  mo 
]-;..'nses 


tile 
wll 


an  I 


MORTCi'VOES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  ASSISTlNCE 

Sec.  103.  No  assistance  shaU  be  extended 
with   respect  to  any  mortgage  u  ider  this 
President,     tiae  unless—  6  s,     "» 

'S  would  '  1 )    the  holder  of  the  mortgage  (has  ludl- 
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n.ted  to  the  mortgagor  its  intention  to  fore- 

rlcte; 

(2)  the  mortgagor  and  holders  of  the  xnort- 
jiftoe  hfive  indicated  In  writing  to  the  Secre- 
rsry  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
iliereu'-fct'ter  referred  to  as  the  ''Secretarj'") 
.;id  to  any  agency  or  depai-tment  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  reg- 

iljilou  of  the  holder  that  circumstances 
(iuch  as  the  volume  of  delinquent  loans  iu 
itop'.>rtiolio)  make  It  probable  that  there  will 
'ol  .T  xoreclosme  and  that  the  mortgagor  Is 
ill  I'eed  of  emergency  mortgat;e  relief  as  au- 
riicrued  by  this  title,  except  that  such  state- 
ment by  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  may  be 
viiived  by  the  Secretary  if  in  his  Judgment 
such  waiver  v.'cnild  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title: 

(3)  pa\Tnenls  under  the  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  three  months: 

(4)  the  mortgagor  has  incurred  a  svibstan- 
tial  reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of  In- 
voluntary unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment diie  to  adverse  economic  conditions 
and  is  financially  unable  to  make  full  mort- 
gage payments ; 

(5)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  U»e 
mortgagor  will  be  abl9  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  a  full  rehiunption  of 
mortgage  payments:  and 

(6)  the  mortgaged  propcri  ■■  ii  tlie  principal 
residence  of  the  mortgagor. 

LIMITS    OF    ASSIhT.^NCE 

Sec:.  104.  (al  Assiscauoe  under  tiiis  title 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  which  meet^  the 
requirements  of  .section  103  may  be  provided 
in  tlie  iorm  of  emergency  mortgage  reliei" 
loans  r.ud  advances  of  credit  insiu'ed  pvir- 
siuut  to  section  105  or  in  tlie  form  of  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  payments  made  by  the 
Sfccietitry  pursuant  to  section  106. 
^  (b)  Assistance  \uider  this  title  on  behalf 
of  a  h(  meowuer  may  be  made  available  iu  an 
amount  up  to  the  amount  of  the  principal, 
interest,  taxes,  ground  rents,  hazard  insur- 
ance, and  mortgage  Insurance  premiums  due 
under  the  homeowner's  mortgage,  but  such 
assistance  shall  not  e:cceed  the  les^r  of  $250 
per  month  or  the  amount  determined  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  ^supplement  such 
amount  as  the  homeowner  is  capable  of 
contributing  toward  such  mortgage  pay- 
ment, 

(c)  Monthly  payments  may  be  pro\ided 
under  this  title  either  with  the  proceeds  of 
an  insured  loan  or  advance  of  credit  or  with 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  for  up 
to  twelve  months,  and.  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretaiy,  such 
monthly  payments  may  be  extended  once  for 
up  to  twelve  additional  mouths.  A  mortgagor 
receiving  the  benefit  of  mortgage  relief  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  re- 
quired, in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  report  any  Increase  In 
income  wlilch  will  permit  a  reduction  or  ter- 
mination of  such  assistance  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

(d)  Emergency  loans  or  advances  of  credit 
made  and  insured  imder  section  105,  and 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  made 
under  section  106,  shall  be  repayable  by  the 
homeowner  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that 
interest  on  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit  lu- 
p'.ired  under  section  105  or  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  payments  made  under  section  106 
shall  not  be  charged  at  a  rate  which  exceeds 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  applicable  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to 
iection  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  de- 
^HTal  of  the  commencement  of  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  or  advance  Insured  under 
section  105  or  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
meiits  made  under  section  106  until  oiw 
year  following  the  date  of  the  last  disburse- 
meut  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  or  adTtmce 
or  payments  or  for  such  longer  pertod  w 
the  Secretary  determines  would  further  the 
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purpose  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  require  such  security  for  tlie  re- 
payment of  Insured  loans  or  advances  of 
credit  or  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments as  he  deems  appropriate  and  may  re- 
quire that  such  repayment  be  secured  by  a 
lieu  on  the  mortgaged  property. 

l:.UFR<-tNCY    MORTGAGE    P.EMFr    J'.AN'S    AXD 
ADVANtXb 

Sec.  105.  la)  The  Secretary  \:>  autlMriir-ed, 
upon  sucli  terms  arid  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
letary  may  prescribe,  to  insure  banks,  trust 
companies,  finance  companies,  mortgage 
companies,  savings  and  loan  associations.  In- 
surance companies,  credit  unions,  aud  such 
other  financial  institutions,  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  qualified  by  e.\perience  and 
facilities  and  approves  as  eligible  for  instir- 
ancs.  against  losses  which  they  may  sustain 
as  a  result  oi  emergency  loans  or  advances 
of  credit  made  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions OI  section  104  and  this  section  with 
respect  to  morlgage-s  eligible  lor  assist  luce 
under  this  title. 

(b>  In  no  case  sluill  the  insurance  feiVrtUteU 
b\  the  Secretary  tuider  this  .section  to  any 
hiiauciel  institution  on  loans  and  advances 
made  by  s'.ioh  finariclHl  iuslitution  for  the 
purpof^eo  of  this  title  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  tiie  total  amount  of  such  loans  aud  ad- 
vances made  by  the  institution,  except  thai, 
■vith  resijecv  to  any  individual  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  credit,  the  amount  of  any  claim  for 
loss  on  such  individual  loan  or  advance  of 
credit  paid  by  the  Secretary  luider  the  pro- 
vision of  thi.«  section  !-ha'.!  not  exceed  90  per 
ccniivn  of  such  loss. 

ici  Xlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fix  a 
premium  charge  or  charges  for  the  insurance 
grauied  under  this  section,  but  in  ilie  case 
of  any  loan  or  advance  of  credlL,  such  charge 
or  chai'ges  shall  not  exceed  an  amoiuit  equiv- 
alent to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  principal  obligation  oi  such  loan 
or  advance  of  credit  outstanding  at  any  time. 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  waive  compliance  with  any  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
tlie  purposes  of  this  section  if,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's judgment,  the  enforcement  of  such 
rule  or  regulation  would  impose  an  injustice 
upon  an  insured  lending  institution  which 
has  substantially  complied  with  such  regula- 
tions in  good  faith.  Any  payment  for  loss 
made  to  an  insured  financial  institution  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  final  and  incontest- 
able after  two  years  from  the  date  the  claim 
\vfts  certified  for  payment  by  the  Secretarj-, 
in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misi-epresentation 
on  the  part  of  such  institution  unless  a  de- 
mand for  repurchase  of  the  obligation  shall 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  any  financial  Institution  ap- 
proved for  insurance  under  this  title  any  In- 
siu-ance  in  connection  with  any  loan  which 
may  be  sold  to  it  by  another  insured  finan- 
cial institution. 

(e)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and 
advances  Insured  under  this  section  shall  not 
CNi-eed  $1,500,000  at  any  one  time. 

rMEKGEXCT  MORTCACE  RELIEF  PAYMFNTS 

Sre.  100.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  mortgagee 
v.Juch  would  otherwise  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  program  authorized  under 
.section  105  but  does  not  qualify  for  an  ad- 
vance or  advances  as  authorized  by  section 
113  of  this  title  or  under  section  10,  lOb.  or 
11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  or 
otherwise  elects  not  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  105,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  repayable 
emergency  mortgage  relief  pajTnents"  di- 
rectly to  such  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  home- 
owners whose  mortgages  are  held  by  such 
hnandal  institutloa  and  who  are  delin- 
quent Iu  their  mortgage  payments. 

ibi    Emergency  inortg.'ige  relief  payments 


shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  with 
respect  to  a  mortgage  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103  and  only  on  such 
terms  and  conditicms  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  subject  to  the  previsions  cf  sec- 
tion 104. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  dele- 
gations aud  accept  such  certifications  with 
respect  to  the  processing  of  mortgage  relief 
payments  provided  under  this  section  as  be 
Ueenis  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  efficient  implementation  of  the  assist - 
r.iice  authralzed  under  this  section. 

rMCRCENCY  HOMEOWNERS'  XELIEF    Vl'XD 

Stc.  107.  (a)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purpo.se." 
ol  i.hi&  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
f.stablish  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
■States  an  Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief 
Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
u^  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available  tn 
uip  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limitation — 

(A)  for  making  payments  in  connection 
vith  defaulted  loaiis  or  advances  of  credit 
insured  under  section  105  of  this  title; 

(B)  for  making  emergency  mortgage  re- 
lief payments  under  .section  106  of  this  tiUe: 

(C)  lo  pay  such  admuiLstrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrylUR 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary. 

(2)  The  fimd  shall  be  c.'ediied  with— 
( .\  I  all  amounts  received  by  the  Secietary 
as  premium  charges  for  insurance  or  as  re- 
pas  ment  for  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments under  this  title  and  all  receipts, 
earnings,  ccrflectlons,  or  proceeds  derived 
from  any  claim  or  other  assets  acqtUrcd  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  such  amounts  as  may  be  npprfjpriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

.\rTHORlTy    OF   THE   SECPFT.^nV 

Sec.  108.  (a>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  aud  regiUatious  as  may 
!)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tills  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
<-f  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling. 
Improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  or  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
interest  of  the  fiuid  authorized  under  this 
title,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  expenses 
or  charges  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
liuu,  handling,  improvement,  or  disposal  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by 
the  Secretarj-  as  a  result  of  recoveries  under 
security,  subrogation,  or  otlier  rights. 

(Cl  Iu  the  performance  of,  uith  respetrt 
to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
In  the  Secretary  by  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwUhsianding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  at  other- 
wise for  the  ertingulahment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  otbet 
right,  title  iu  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  luider  the  provisions  of  this 
title:  aud 

(2)  have  the  power  to  forecloee  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conierred  upon  the  Sec- 
retary by  law,  contract,  or  other  agreement, 
aud  bid  for  and  purcba-se  at  any  foreclosure 
or  other  sale  any  property  in  comieciion  with 
which  assistance  has  been  provided  pursuant 
to  this  title.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acqui- 
sition, the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States,  complete,  re- 
model and  convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and 
otherwise  deal  with,  such  property.  N6twlth« 
standing  any  other  proTlslon  of  law.  the  8ec< 
retary  also  shall  have  power  to  pimue  t« 
final  coUactlon  by  way  off  compromlae  or 
otlierwlfw  all  claims  acquired  by  bta  in 
connection  with  any  sectu^ty.  Bubrogatkia, 
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or  other  rlghta  obtained  by  him  in  admin- 
istering this  title. 

AVTHOnlZATIOH  AMD  EXPIBATION  DATE 

Sjuc.  109.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  b« 
iippropriaied  for  purposes  of  this  title  such 
-iiniH  a«  may  be  necessary,  except  that  the 
Uiud-s  aiitborlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  sec- 
tion 106  shall  not  exceed  «SOO,000,000.  Any 
■tmounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
:<ble  tintil  expended. 

tb)  No  loans  or  advance  of  credit  shall  be 
iniiured  aiid  no  emergency  mortgage  relief 
payments  made  under  this  title  after  June 
30,  1976  except  if  such  loan  or  advance  or 
siich  payments  are  made  with  respect  to  a 
mortgagor  receiving  the  Ijenettr,  of  a  loan  or 
advance  insured,  or  emergency  mortgage  re- 
lief paynieni.s  nincte,  under  ihis  title  on  siuU 
date. 

NOliriCAHON 

Sec.  110.  lai  Until  one  year  from  tiie  «l.«t« 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  each  Federal 
superviaor\'  ajjeucy  with  respect  to  fiiiHiiciHl 
histitutlous  subject;  xo  its  Jurisdiction,  .-^iid 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  other  approved 
mortgagees,  shall  d)  take  appropriate  :h> 
Hon,  not  incousl-iieiit  wUh  laws  relating  to 
the  safety  or  .soundness  of  »uoh  institutions 
or  mortgagee,  as  the  case  may  l>e,  to  waive 
OT  relax  limitations  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tions of  .<iuch  liistliutious  or  mortgaeee.'s  with 
respect  to  mortgage  deliuquencieK  in  ord«;r 
to  cause  or  encoura^'e  foreoeanuioe  in  itsi- 
dental  mortguge  lojui  f<;reclosm-es,  and  (2) 
request  each  such  institution  or  moxii^ugee 
to  notify  that  Federal  Mupervi.sor>-  agency, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  mortgagor,  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  instituting  forecla^ure 
proceedings  in  connection  with  any  m<»lgage 
loftn.  As  luied  in  thl8  title  tlie  term  'Federal 
8upervisor>'  agency"  means  tlie  Board  of 
Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sv.steni, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Fetleral  Home  Loau 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insiui\nce  Corporation,  and  the  Nationnl 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  111.  Within  sixty  days,  alter  enat-i- 
ment  of  tliis  title  and  within  each  sixty-day 
period  thereafter  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  (1 )  the  ctirrent  rate  of  delinquen- 
clee  and  forecloejures  in  the  housing  market 
areas  of  the  country  which  shottld  be  of 
Immediate  concern  if  the  puri>oRes  of  this 
title  Is  to  be  achieved;  (2)  the  extent  of, 
and  proapect  for  continuance  of,  voluntary 
foreliearance  by  mortgages  in  such  housing 
market  areas;  (3)  actions  being  taken  by 
governmental  agencies  to  encoiu^ge  fore- 
bearanoo  by  mortgagees  in  such  housing 
maiket  areas;  (4)  actions  taken  aud  actkms 
likely  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  making 
assistance  imder  this  title  available  to  al- 
leviate hardships  resulting  from  any  serious 
rates  of  dellnquenelea  and  foreclosures;  and 
<6)  the  citirent  default  status  and  projected 
default  trends  with  respect  to  mortgages 
covering  multlfamUy  properties  vrtth  special 
attention  to  mortgages  insiuvd  under  the 
vailoas  provisions  of  ttw  National  Housing 
Act  and  with  recommendations  on  how  such 
defaults  and  proq>ecttTe  defaults  may  be 
cured  or  avoided  in  a  manner  which,  while 
giving  weight  to  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States,  takes  Into  full  considera- 
tion the  urgent  needs  of  the  many  low-  and 
moderate-lnoom«  families  that  currentlv  oc- 
cupy such  multifamlly  properties. 

KOKAPFUCAaOXIT    OV    OTHXK    XJiWS 

Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  inovlsiou 
of  law  wbloh  llmtta  tb*  natun.  amount, 
term.  form,  or  nta  <tf  intCNct.  or  the  natuto. 
amount,  or  torn,  ot  aaeanty  ot  loans  or 
advances  of  credit,  loana,  or  advances,  of 


credit  may  be  mode  in  a 
provisions  of  this  tlvle  \v 
such  provision  of  law. 

FFDERAL    DEPOSrr    INSVRAN 
ADVANCES 

Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding 
«ion  of  law,  tlie  Federal 
Corporation  is  authorized 
and  conditions  as  the  Corp|>: 
scribe,  to  malcc  such  advt 
bank  a.s  the  Corporation  H^er 
necessary  or  appropriate  to 
patlon  by  i^uch  bank  in  ihe 
iwd  by  this  title.  For  the  p 
ing  such  funds  as  It  deterin 
for  such  advances,  the  Cov 
rttw  from  tne  Treasury  as 
Tion  14  of  the  Federal  ljepo4lt 
(12  U.S.C.   1824;   64  Stat, 
retnry  of  the  Treasurv  Is  h 
rected  to  make  loans  to  th 
riuoh  pv.rpose  In  the  same 
niHV  be  m-tdc  ior  ii)siir>iiK- 
such  .■'Ttioil.  NUDlec;    to  Uii 
tatitm  on  ouisisnuMnt;  »i;t,i-i 
provid«l. 

TITLE   II— AJV!KNDME'>J1S 
OENCV   HOftIK   I'VHCHA 
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»n:.    201.    Section    313ih) 
tiuiiu)  Housing  Act  is 
"or  other  economic  conditi 
Hf'P!  "governniental  actions 

JIMIUnoW    UK    JNTF, 

S-ii'.    '.'Hi.    Seftioa    :<13ib) 
iion;il   Housing  Act    is  a 
lollows: 

■■(Ci    Mifh   iiiortfja^e  juv 
rate  not  in  excess  of  tliat 
Tary  mny  pre.-cribe,  taking 
oost  of  funds  and  administ 
this  section,  but  hi  no  even 
e\-ceed  Iha  lesser  of  (1)   7 
annimi,  or   (11)    the  rate 
tary  applicable  to  mortga 
section  20.3(b»  of  the  Naiio: 
and  no  State  or  local  usur 
rable  law  establishing  inten 
hiblting  c»r  limiting  the  coll 
of  discount  points  or  otlier 
nection  with  mortgage 
Slate  law  prohibiting  the 
snge  insurance  required  by 
sitall  applv  to  transactions 
tion;". 

J  IMrrATlON    ON    r 

Skp.  203.  Section  313(b) 
HousiUij  Act-  is  amended  by 
lowing  paragraphs  at  tlie  ei: 

"(D)   such  mortgage  is 
certification    by    the 
points,  discounts,  or  similar 
a  loan  origination  fee  not  ix 
centum  of  the  original 
have  been  or  will  be  assessed 
spective  buyer  or  seller  in 
The  mortgage  loan;  and 

"(E)  stich  mortgage  is 

G17ABANTEE   AU 

Sec.   204.   Section   313(d) 
tioual  Housing  Act  is 

(1)  by  striking  out 
first  sentence  and  inserting  ' 
chase"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  th^ 
the  following:    "Such 
Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to 
underlying  mortgages  less 
servicing  aud  other  expenses 
the  Ast^ociation.". 

LIMrTATJON   ON 

Sec.  205.  Section  313(f) 
Housing  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the 
thereof  and  insertUig  in  lieu 
and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(3)    charge   a   fee   for 

ments   to  purcliase   mortgag  i 
guarantee  securities  under  tt  la 
for  incurring  other  administi  ati 
which  shall  not  be  consldere< 
pnrpase  of  clause   (D)   of  the 
of  subsection  (b),  but  the 
such  fees,  regardless  of  on 
■-hftll  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  .--nch  commitments.". 
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l•^o^RAl,  Il^fA^'CI^ln  i^.n-k 
ft':c.  206.  Section  313(d)  (2) 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
tir^t  sent^-Dce  and  inserting 
the   ioUowing:    •The   Association 
aud  sell  any  mortgages  purcl  ased 
rities  gni.r<intee<I   under  thia 
Federal  FiiiaiciuK  Bank,  and 
nuthorixed    and    dirt^cted    to 
such  jnorii>at;t;s  or  swurities 
Associatioii." 
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■Jii  AMI1.V 

t-'KITS 

Sk-.  0(iT.  Section  .S13  of  -he 
iiiv  At  t  is  amended  by  adding 
in\<r  s'lb.seciion  at  the  end 

■ih)    Nntwithstiniding    the 
-itbsectlon    (b),   the   As.soclat- 
comniitinents  to  purcliase  and 
mny  .service,  sell  (v.ith  or  w 
or  otherwise  deal  in,  a 
Pis   more   than   four-family 
■  liKlinw  residences  in  a 
mlnituni.  or  a  siuule-faniily 
dominium,  and  which  is  not 
the  National  Hottsing  Act  or 
der   chspter   37   of   title   38, 
Code,  il'~ 

"1 1  )  in  the  ca.sp  at  a  project 
principal  obllt;atlon  of  the  mot 
c,\-i*ed.  lor  that  pari  of  tlie  ,... 
able  to  dwelling  u.se.  the  ies 
per  unit  amount  .specified  in 

(B),  or  (B)  the  per  ttnit  li 

in  section  207  of  this  Act  in 
rental  project  or  section  213  _ 
case  (ii'  H  cooperative  project,  01 
the  case  of  a  condominium 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  a  inor 
i  housiitg  project,  the  oius  .... 
balance  of  the  mortgage  does 
jjer  centum  of  the  value  of 

curing  such  mortgage  or  is 

ified  private  insurer  or  public 
ration  created  by  the  State  .. 
insurer  as  determined  by  the 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
individual  condominium  unit, 
is  insured  by  a  qualified  ^ 
public  benefit  corporation  „. 
State  which  acts  as  an  hisurer 
by  the  As.sociatlon  or  has  ai 
principal  balance  which  does    . 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  th 
curing  the  mortgage; 

"(4)    the  mortgage  is  not 
finance  the  conversion  of  an  _ 
housing  project  into  a  condom 
or  to  finance  the  purchase  of  _. 
tuiit  in  a  condominium  proje^ 
tion   with   the   conversion  of 
from  rental  to  condominium 
.ship;  and 

"(5)  the  mortgage  meets  the 
of  subsection  (b)  except  as  m< 
stibsection  and  any  additional 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
interest  of  the  United  States 
con.stimers.". 
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AtTTHOKIZATIOK 

Sec.  208.  Section  313(g)   of 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adillng 
lowing   at   the   end   thereof: 
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proved  in  an  appropriation  Act,  but  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000,000,   and   the  Association 
shall  not  issue  obligations  pursuant  to  this 
section  utilizing   authority   which   is   con- 
erred  by  this  sentence  or  which  Is  conferred 
i)v  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  but 
ii'forr.mittcd   on   October    18,    1975,   except 
,  .ipprovi-d  in  appropriation  Acts." 

EXTENSION 

Sii.  '?09.  Section  a(b)    ot  tiie  Emergtncy 

.^rl,lle   Ptircl'.flse    Assistance    Ai.t    ot    1974    is 

;  mended — 

1 1 ,  by  sulking  out  "for  a  peiiod  of  one 

ear  loUowing  such  date  of  enactment"  and 

.nieri-ing  in  lieu  tliereof  "until  July  1,  1976": 

:u.tt 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  expiration  of  sucii 
ac;iocl"  each  place  it  appe.irs  and  iu.serting 
ia  lieu  thereof  "such  date". 

TITLE  IXI— EMERGENCY  BEPAIR  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION AUTHORITY 

Sfc.  301.  (a)  Section  312(h)  of  the  Hou.-> 
!ng  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"one-yenr"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"mo-year". 

(b)  Section  312(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975. 
and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1 ,  1975,"  after  "eacli 
iiscal  year". 

Sec.  302.  Section  518(b;  of  the  National 
Hoti.ting  Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "one  or  two"  ^nd  In- 
serting ill  lieu  thereof  "one.  two,  three,  or 
H/iir";  and 

(2)  by  .striking  out  "one  yei:''  the  second 
riuie  ir  appears  in  clause  (It  of  tlie  lirst 
seuteijce  of  such  section  aud  iusertiut;  \i\ 
lieu  thereof  "19  months". 

PRIVILEGE    or    IHt    H.O(:)R 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
i.ttanimous  consent  that  Ken  McLean, 
Bob  Mailakoff,  Jerry  Buckley,  and  Tom 
Brooks  be  permitted  to  be  pre.sent  on 
tlie  floor  during  the  consideration  of  tliis 
measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 'Mr.  President,  tlie 
President  yesterday  vetoed  the  first 
measure  passed  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  emergency  housing.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to  show  the  Na- 
tion tliat  the  Congress  intends  to  pass 
legislation  to  aid  home  buyers  and  home- 
builders— and  the  economy  which  is 
sputtering  along  at  the  lowest  employ- 
ment and  production  levels  in  30  years. 

The  bill,  as  amended  consists  of  three 
titles. 

The  first  is  a  foreclosure  relief  measure 
to  protect  families  \\ho  face  the  Iocs  of 
their  homes  because  of  the  cm-rent  reces- 
sion. This  title  is  virtuaUy  IdenUcal  to 
tlie  President's  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  the  foreclosure  problem, 
and  Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  meas- 
ure pas.«;ed  by  the  Congress  earlier  this 
month. 

The  proposed  foreclosure  relief  pro- 
erani  would  assist  some  100,000  families 
who  cannot  meet  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments by  authorizing  HUD  to  co-insure 
niortgages  in  default,  or  to  make 
monthly  payments  of  up  to  $250  for  as 
long  as  24  months  when  lenders  are  im- 
willing  or  unable  to  forebear  on  their 
loans.  Tlie  title  would  authorize  $1.5  bU- 
iwn  for  co-insurance  contracts,  and  a 
niaxiraum  of  $500  million  for  mortgage 
relief  loans.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
moitgage  relief  program  would  operate 


at  negligible  cost  to  the  Federal  budget 
since  tlie  Federal  fmids  used  would  be 
repaid  when  homeowners  are  back  to 
work. 

A  similar  program  during  the  depres- 
.sion  was  one  which  actually  made  a  pi-ofit 
ior  the  Federal  Government.  The  second 
title  is  a  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
measure.  This  measure  would  expand  the 
authority  given  the  President  last  year 
to  make  mortgage  credit  available  when 
housing  starts  are  low.  It  would  extend 
ihe  existing  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act  to  June  30,  1976.  permit  financing  of 
condominiums  and  apartments,  set  a 
maximum  rate  of  interest  at  7»i  percent, 
limit  charges  for  points  and  fees,  and 
provide  for  additional  housing  financing 
by  the  Federal  Finance  Banlc  An  addi- 
tional $10  billion  in  mortgage  credit 
would  be  authorized,  sub.iect  to  approval 
b>  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

This  title  is  a  compromise  version  cf 
what  we  piciously  approved.  It  does  not 
contain  the  a„sfci.'?tance  provided  home 
purchasers  through  interest  reduction 
and  incentive  payments  included  in  the 
bill  sent  to  the  President. 

That  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons, 
I  suppose  the  principal  reason,  why  the 
President  vetoed  that  bill.  It  does  not 
contain  the  proposal  I  made  for  an  auto- 
matic starter  to  stimulate  housing  pro- 
duction during  economic  downturns,  and 
ior  an  automatic  governor  that  would 
shut  off  the  flow  of  Federal  mortgage- 
credit  when  starts  were  normalized. 

We  dropped  that  provision  in  confer- 
ence, before  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  measure  before  us  does  extend 
and  strengthen  the  home  purchase  as- 
sistance program  initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  to  coimteract  the  sliarp 
decline  in  housing  ..ctivity.  This  is  the 
program  that  tlie  President  has  adopted 
as  his  1975  emergency  program,  a  pro- 
gram where  there  is  sutistantial  agree- 
ment between  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

That  is  the  second  title,  and  I  tliink 
really  the  planned  sliort  title  for  this 
bill  as  amended. 

The  third  title  includes  critically 
needed  housing  rehabilitation  and  re- 
pair provisions.  Under  this  title,  the 
widely-supported  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  would  be  continued 
through  August  1976  at  an  authorized 
level  of  $100  million.  Thi.3  provision  is 
a  compromise  version  of  the  provision 
vetoed  by  the  President.  It  is  included 
as  emergency  legislation  at  the  insist- 
ence of  local  and  State  offlcials,  and 
housing  and  citizen  organizations  all 
across  the  country. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bUl  before 
us  would  extend,  by  7  months,  the 
time  psriod  during  which  certain  pur- 
chasers of  older  inner-city  houshig  in- 
sured by  FHA,  could  apply  for  compen- 
sation for  correcting  serious  defects  that 
were  not  detected  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. This  extension  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  opposed  by  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  Uiese 
amendments  to  H.R.  5398  in  order  to 
salvage  a  badly  needed  program  to  stim- 
ulate housing  aud  employment.  Tlie  Na- 


tion needs  a  coiutructive  housing  pro- 
;.;ram. 

The  President,  as  I  said,  has  vetoed  the 
emergency  housing  bill,  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  overwhelmingly.  He  has  sug- 
■;ested,  in  a  consti-uctive  veto  message, 
however,  that  he  would  accept  a  modified 
program.  This  is  an  eflfort  on  our  part 
to  meet  his  objections,  and  then  to  beef 
it  up  somewhat,  lo  provide  what  we  ttiink 
-.vill  be  more  housing  starts,  and  also  to 
provide  the  lehabihtation  that  people 
AifJh  modest  incomes  need. 

I  think  this  is  a  housing  program  that 
tan  get  very  strong  and  perhaps  unan- 
imous support  iii  the  Senate. 

The  Nation  needs  positive  action  now. 
We  eould  come  Lack  and  fight  for  an- 
otlicr  prot,ram.  and  try  again  to  get  it 
passsed  and  to  override  the  veto,  but  thai 
v.ould  not  help  home  buyers  or  builders 
meanwhile;  it  would  perhap.s  take  6 
montlis.  ai:d  we  miglii.  end  up  with 
uciliiug. 

I  tiaink  this  piugiam  is  the  best  we 
( au  do. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the 
nunies  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  tMi*. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  cliauman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Uiban  Affaii's. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BaocMtE).  the  ranking  minority  member 
cf  the  Housing  Subcommittee;  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mi.  Tower),  the 
ranking  mmorily  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
iiiiendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Picjidrnt.  vi.'l 
The  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  cliairman  has  brought  up  this  meas- 
ure. I  think  it  is  a  measure  that  the 
President  can  accept,  and  I  hope  he  will 
accept  it.  because  we  do  need  something 
done  if  we  are  to  provide  American  fam- 
ilies with  the  decent  housing  and  sani- 
tary housing  which  we  promised  them 
way  back  in  1949. 

I  think  this  bill  will  contribute  greatlv 
toward  that  end. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  fore- 
closure bill  which  I  introduced  ha  the 
committee  and  the  committee  reported 
out  Is  behig  added  to  this  measure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  President  him-'elf  endorsed  that 
measure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  did  Indeed.  He 
has  done  it  .several  times.  He  did  it  in  liis 
veto  message  just  ycoterdav. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  add  to  this  bill's  accept- 
ability, and  I  honettly  hope  ne  will  find 
the  bill  acceptable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  af- 
ternoon the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  HJR.  4485.  the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
of  1975.  As  one  who  worked  on  that  bill 
and  supported  it  throughout  the  legis- 
lative pi-ocess.  I  was  disappointed  that 
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the  President  saw  fit  to  veto  the  bill  for 
budgetary  reasons. 

There  is  no  question  tliat  the  housing 
industry  is  in  a  depression.  Unemploy- 
ment In  the  construction  trades  stands 
:'t  approximately  20  percent  and  is  over 
40  percent  In  some  areas.  I  knovi-  thi.s  is 
tnie  in  parts  of  Massachu.sett.s  and  I 
know  the  hardships  which  the  families 
of  construction  workers  are  experienc- 
ing. While  housing  starts  showed  a  slight 
increase  last  month,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
this  trend  will  continue.  v.e  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  housins  pi-oductlon 
reaches  normal  or  acceptable  levels. 
Meanwhile,  we  fall  farther  and  farther 
behind  in  tlie  effort  to  mctt  our  goal  of 
providing  decent,  .<;afe.  sanitary  housiufi 
for  all  oiu"  people. 

While  the  President  vetoed  H.R.  4485, 
he  did  indicate  a  willingness  to  sign  a 
modified  bill  which  would  provide  some 
help  to  the  housing  industi-y  and  to  fam- 
ilies who  are  faced  with  foreclosure. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  choice.  The 
President  is  willing  to  take  a  part  of  our 
program,  and  this  part  will  provide  some 
aid  to  the  depressed  housing  industry 
and  some  relief  to  unemployed  home- 
owners who  are  threatened  with  fore- 
closure. Should  we  adopt  this  partial  pro- 
gram, although  It  is  not  what  we  had 
hoped  for.  nor  all  we  would  do  oiu-selves. 
if  we  had  the  power  to  do  so? 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxiore)  ,  om' 
distinguished  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tower),  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  fully,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  better  to  do  what  wp 
can  for  houshig  now  rather  than  delay 
assistance  which  is  desperately  needed  by 
the  construction  Industi-y  and  unem- 
ployed homeownei-s.  Relief  has  already 
been  too  long  delayed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  e.\- 
plained.  the  amendment  which  we  offer 
today  is  substantially  similar  to  the  pro- 
gram which  the  President  has  said  he 
would  accept.  There  are  some  differences 
and  some  additions  to  be  sm-e,  and  these 
are  outUued  In  the  factsheet  which  has 
been  distributed  to  Members.  These  dif- 
ferences are  not  substantial.  Both  Sena- 
tor PRoxiaRE  and  I  and  other  members 
of  the  Banking  Committee  feel  strongly 
that  the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan 
program  must  be  extended,  as  should  the 
provision  to  provide  funds  for  repair  of 
FHA-insured  homes  which  have  major 
defects.  Implementation  of  the  so-called 
defects  provision  of  the  1974  Housing 
Act  has  been  slowed  by  a  delay  In  the 
issuance  of  HUD  regulations.  The  defects 
provision  is  also  modified  to  make  It  ap- 
plicable to  three-  and  four-family  owner 
occia>led  homes  of  the  kind  found  in  Bos- 
ton and  other  older  cities. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has  re- 
leased $2  billion  in  additional  fimds 
under  tiie  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Act.  which  Senator  Craksxon 
and  i  coauthored  last  year.  The  amend- 
mtnt  which  Senator  PaoxiiniE  and  I  offer 
today  would  increase  the  ONMA's  au- 
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thority  under  the  BrookeiCranston  Act 
by  .$10  billion. 

Mr.  President,  many  of 
in  this  body  worked  witli 
pa.ssage  of  H.R.  4485.  and  it 
by  a   .substantial,   bipart 
Many  of  our  colleagues 
worked  hard  to  override 
share  their  disapiwintmen  i 
the    construction    worker 
buildei's  who  worked  for  : 
now,  we  a.sk  our  friends 
us  in  doing  wliat  can  be 
ing.  I  tnge  my  colleiigues 
amendment  to  H.R.  8095, 
PROXMIRE  and  I  have  offer 
lor  passage  of  this  amend|d 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pro 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.   TOWER.  Mr.  Pj 
such  time  as  I  may  requli 

I   Join    my    distinguishdti 
Senator  Pro.\mire,  Senatoi 
Senator    Si'arkman    in    e 
measure. 

I  was  in  tlie  unfortuna 
managing  the  opposition 
was  vetoed  by  the  Presiden 
reluctantly  because  it  is 
I  have  ever  opposed  a  niaj^r 
that  has  come  out  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and 

Now  that  the  President 
and  the  House  of  Repr 
sustained  it,  I  am  delighte  1 
able  to  offer  an  alternative 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  a 
and  we  will  be  able  to  a 

For  the  most  part,  this 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
tant  provisions  of  the  bill 
by  the  President.  But  I  a 
formed  that  this  .section  a.s 
is  not  too  disagieeable  to 
tration. 

I  raise  one  question  v 
Senjitor  from  Mas.sacliiisetis 
ator  from  Wisconsin, 
raised  with  me  to  the 
whether  or  not  modular 
bile  homes  are  included  in 

It  is  my  impression  that 
cause  they  are  funded 
programs,  and  I  just  as! 
guished  chairman  of  the 
confirm  that, 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Yes, 
our  intent  that  the  moduli 
homes    would    be    includ^ 
com-se,  are  a  vital  means 
literally  millions  of  peop|; 
hundreds  of  thousands 
homes  eveiy  year  want  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is 
low-income  families. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is 
within  the  price  i-ange  of 
family  rather  than  the 
house. 

I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
that  if  this  bill,  as  amende( 
piemen  ted,  because  It  pr 
cent  mortgage  rate,  with  a 
points,  and  because  the 
now  is  between  8.5  and  9 
averaging   around    9.   beci 
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hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  who  want  to  buy 
buy  a  home  because  that 
high,  in  my  view  it  could 
ditional     250,000     or    300,l 
.'jtarts.  It  it  did  that,  there  s 
\eais  ot  work  that  would  in 
.'XiO.ono  and  600.000  jobs. 
So  this  is  not  only  a 
bill,    it   is    a,   vital   job   bill 
when  wo  urgently  need  thai,, 
ployment  in  construction 
percent  and  in  residential 
40  percent,  so  I  think  tha 
standpoint  of  the  ecojionni 
from  the  standpoint    of 
is  .sound  legislation. 

Mr.  Presidpnt,  I  iuidt=rs, 
pending  measure  is  the  amc 
was  adopted  to  the  House 
orrect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!  t 
I  ion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aii 
I  he  nature  of  a  substitute 
The  amendment  was  agree  1 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
iw  open  to  further  amendm^t 
be  no  f lutlier  amendment  to 
the  question  is  on  the 
the  amendment  and  the 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  m  as  ordei 
crossed  ajid  the  bill  to  be 
lime. 
The  bill  was  read  the  thir 
The  PRESIDING 
Penators  yield  back  their 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
.\  ield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pres 
i)ack  all  of  my  time 

Mr.  Piesideut,  I  ask  the  . 
deputy  majority  leader  if  J 
pound  a  imanimous-consent 
:i  time  to  vote  tomorrow  on 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD. 
'lad  to. 

Does  the  Senator  want  anj 
time?  Does  either  Senator  w 
ditional  time  tomorrow? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  tliiijk 
lional  time  is  required  on 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No 
'}-■  required  over  here. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  not 
the  Senator  from  West  Virgi  lia 
of  our  colleagues  have  wanted 
record  on  this  matter  and 
record  vote. 

Since    the    amiomicement 
made  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  tonight,  I  would 
the  distinsnished  acting  leade 
commodate  us  on  a  A'ote  at  a 
tomorrow. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ye 
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ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  Alt.  5398 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  pendlr?  measure 
occur  tomorrow  Immediate!^  after  the 
vote  on  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE|t.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  VITIATING  RECOGNITION 
OP  SENATOR  PACKWOOD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
tiiat  was  previously  entered  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Mr.  Packwood  tomorrow  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DIVIDING  TIME  EQUALLY 
BEFORE  CLOTURE  VOTE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
preceding  tlie  vote  on  cloture  tomorrow 
be  evenly  divided  between  Mr.  Cannon 
and  the  Republican  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objectinn  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  will  then  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  Res.  166,  and  the  1  hour 
under  nile  XXII  will  begui  running,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  a  quoinmi  and  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  at  approxi- 
mately 10:30  a.m.  to  establish  a  quormn, 
and  at  10:45,  or  roughly  thereabouts,  the 
rollcall  vote,  which  is  automatic,  will 
occur  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

Immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  cloture  vote,  the  Senate  will  vote,  and 
imdoubtedly  that  will  be  a  rollcall  vote, 
on  the  adoption  of  H.R.  53D8,  as 
amended. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  vote,  as  of 
now,  it  appears  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
.sume  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
166,  but  that  decision  can  await  the  time. 

So  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow, 
tlie  fir-st  to  occur  about  10:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  25,  1975: 

FfDEBAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Boabd 

Garth  Marston,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  ttrm  expiring  June  30,  1979 
(reappointment). 

DEPARTMtNT    OK   JUSTICE 

James  B.  Young,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
nitorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
lor  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Stanley  B. 
Miller,  resigned. 

Sherman  L.  Hansford,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
lucky  lor  the  term  of  4  yer.rs  vice  Thomas 
E.  Asbcr,  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  9 
a.m.,  following  a  recess.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order  Mr, 
Leahy  and  Mr.  Monu.me  will  be  recog- 
nized in  that  order,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  mitll  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  6:11 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  26,  at  9  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  conflj-med  fcy 
the  Senate  June  25,  1975: 

FFDEltAL    ReSEEVE    SYSTEM 

Philip  C.  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  bf 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal   Reserve   System    for  the   unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1968. 
Civil  Service  Commission 

L.  J,  Andoleek,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Civi! 
Service  Commis-sioner  for  the  term  of  6  year.s 
expiring  March  1,  1981. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  coustitiued  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  -TFerf/iesrfai^,  June  25,  1975 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  is  very 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
our  prayer  offered  this  morning  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.D., 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
S.T.D.,  Chaplain  of  tlie  U.S.  Senate. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  new  day  and  for  the  high  privilege 
of  serving  the  Nation  in  this  place.  Grant 
mito  us  to  waste  none  of  its  hours,  to 
soil  none  of  its  moments,  to  neglect  none 
of  its  opportunities,  to  fail  in  none  of 
its  duties.  May  we  grow  in  self-control 
and  self-mastery.  Use  us  for  making  a 
better  nation  and  a  better  world.  Grant 
to  us  the  purity  of  heart  of  those  who 
see  God.  May  Thy  kingdom  come  and 
Thy  will  be  done  beginning  in  us.  Bring 
us  to  the  evening  at  peace  with  our- 
selves, at  peace  with  our  fellow  men.  and 
at  peace  with  Thee. 

In  Tliy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  6387.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Iii.secticide.  Fungicide.  And  Rortenticlde  Act. 
as  amendet!,  for  3  months. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  tlie  concmrence  of  the 
Hou.se  is  requested: 

S.  792.  An  act  to  provide  increased  em- 
plo.\meiit  opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons  unable 
to  work  standard  working  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1774.  An  act  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  abolishing 
the  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  and  transferring  the 
functions  and  powers  of  such  Board  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  extend  the  airport  and  airway  de- 
velopment program  authority;  and 

S.  2003.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Joni-nal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


SHORTENED  FOURTH  OF'  JULY 
RECESS  URGED 

(Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.> 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
justifiably  take  this  10-day  recess. 

Under  some  circumstances,  taking 
such  a  i-ecess  at  the  present  time  woidd 
be  perfectly  acceptable  and  appropriate. 


The.se  circumstances  do  not  exist  at  the 
present  time. 

Despite  devoting  long  hours  of  debate 
to  the  severe  economic  and  energy  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  Congress  has  just 
not  had  enough  time  to  come  up  with 
comprehen.sive  solutions  to  these  twin 
crises. 

The  energy  dilemma  is  still  with  us, 
and  the  economic  picture  is  still  bleak. 

Yet,  after  working  long  hours  already 
on  these  problems,  with  much  more  re- 
maining to  be  done,  what  is  the  House 
of  Representatives  now  proposing  to  do? 

Through  this  resolution  we  are  pro- 
posing to  postpone  necessary  action  for 
another  10  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  do  this — 
especially  after  we  have  just  returned 
from  a  lengthy  Memorial  Day  recess  and 
are  planning  to  take  another  recess  for 
the  enth^  month  of  August. 

Since  returning  from  the  Memorial 
Day  recess,  we  have  had  only  18  »i  legis- 
lative days  to  work  on  important  legis- 
lation aimed  at  deahng  with  the  comi- 
try's  problems. 

If  we  recess  as  scheduled  tomorrow, 
tliere  will  only  be  anotlier  17' 2  legislative 
days  available  between  noon  on  July  8 
and  the  close  of  business  on  July  31, 
when  the  August  recess  begins.  We  then 
will  be  on  recess  for  22  fa  days  until  Sep- 
tember 3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  figures  mean 
that  if  the  House  recesses  tomorrow,  it 
will  have  had  only  36  days  in  Washing- 
ton to  deal  with  important  legislation^ 
and  it  wUl  have  spent  almost  as  many 
days,  32 '  J ,  on  recess. 
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We  caimot  do  this  in  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic and  energy  dislocation,  when 
every  legislative  day  counts. 

To  provide  the  House  with  more  of  the 
time  necessary  to  work  on  pending  legis- 
lation, I  Introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion last  Friday  to  begin  the  recess  at  the 
frni  of  business  on  July  3  and  end  It  at 
noon  on  July  8. 

This  measure  vould  provide  for  a  4''.- 
(\ry  i-ccess  and  give  the  House  5  more 
valuable  dflys  to  work  oii  vital  Icgltla- 

Wh::t  i.s  Uiis  vital  legislation  wlilrfi  we 
must  work  on?  Tho  measures  include  the 
Energy  Conscr\-ation  and  Oil  Policy  Act, 
only  ordered  reported  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  yesterday. 

The  whli's  office  al^o  reports  that 
pcndmg  legislation  could  include  toe 
Health  Manpov.er  Act  to  finance  educa- 
tion of  health  professionals. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Projects 
Amendments  of  1975  is  pending— a 
measure  to  fund  more  than  500,000  new 
public  service  jobs. 

The  list  continues,  Mr.  Speakpv. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  have  tried 
hard  .so  far  to  grapple  with  our  Nation's 
problems,  the  House  needs  more  time  in 
Washington  to  continue  working. 

We  cannot  solve  these  problems  witli 
good  Intentions.  We  can  only  solve  them 
by  remaining  in  Washington  and  insist- 
ing upon  Uie  kind  of  progiani.s  which  will 
force  tha  economy  to  tuni  around  and 
the  energy  to  be  consojTtd  and  dovel- 
opccl  ralion.illy. 

As  you  know.  I  have  raised  this  issue 
before,  and  in  doing  so  today,  I  am  not' 
askiiig  that  we  subject  ourselves  to  an 
unreasonable  schedule.  I  am  only  saying 
that  the  problems  of  this  country  cannot 
wait. 

With  the  upcoming  Augast  recess, 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  time  to 
consult  with  and  Inform  our  constituents 
about  what  is  happening  in  Congress.    • 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  also  Is  another  im- 
portant consideration  we  must  be  aware 
of  in  our  dehberations  on  this  i-ecess 
question. 

ITiere  is  another  kind  of  talk  now  prev- 
alent among  many  in  this  country,  Mr 
Speaker,  disturbing  talk  Uiat  the  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  tho.se  who 
elected  them  to  serve,  and  are  Incapable 
of  tackling  the  job  before  them. 

We  can  only  restore  confidence  In  Uie 
Congiess  abiliUes  to  deal  with  the  Na- 
tion s  problems  by  facing  up  to  our  re- 
sponsiblUties.  reducing  the  July  Fourth 
recess,  and  working  m  Washington  as 
much  as  possible. 


sectl  ;n 
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OPPORTUNITY  TO  OVERRTOE  PRESI- 
DENT'S VETO  OP  THE  EMERGENCY 
HOUSING  ACT 

<Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
rsked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  Hoase  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  liOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SpMAer.  today,  the  House  wfll  hare 
the  opportunity  to  override  the  Presi- 
dents veto  of  BR.  44S5,  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act. 


(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked 
))ennis3ion  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  anc 
remarks.) 

Ml-.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Spcalje 
associate  myself  with  the 
my  colleague,  the  gentleraa:  i 
necticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  concer 
which  v,ill  be  tal:cn  shortly 
of  a  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do 
everything  my  colleague  sn  is 
like  to  tike  a  minute  to 
further  and  say  that  many 
this  body,  through  many  .,,. 
on  this  floor  and  cLsewhere, 
to  the  American  people 
a  time  of  crisLs — an  energy 
economic  crisis;  and  yet  we 
i^idering  another  recess  for 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  tha. 
I  feel  tliat  tliis  body,  by  no 
extended  recess  but  a  shor tei  . 
something  visibly  to  dcmon.f, 
American  people  our 
our  part  of  the  sacilfice 
the.se  crisec. 

Rather  than  offering  an 
which  would  undertake  to 
concurrent  resolution,  I  woJld 
Members  of  this  body  to  def  Jat 
current  resolution  so  that 
can  be  offered  which  will  i 
shorter  recess. 


/JPPOINTMENT   OF   CO? 
HH.  6900,  EMERGENCY 
TION    AND    SPECIAL 
MENT     ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1975 


Spea  k.er, 


Mr.    CORMAN.    Mi*, 
unanimous  consent  to  takj 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H. 
provide  an  additional  13  week 
under    the    emergency    un(  mployment 
compensation  program  and  the  special 
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imemployment  assistance  ^.- 
tend  the  special  unemploymer 
program  for  1  year,  and  for 
poses,  witli  Senate 
disagree  to  the  Senate 
agiee  to  the  conference 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
thz    request    of    the 
Calircrnia? 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr. 
.serving  tlie  right  to  object, 
to  ask  the  gentleman:  How 
of  disagreement  are  there? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speak 
kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would 
yield  to  th3  gentleman  from 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Ivli-.  Speake: 
ubout  14  points  of  dlsagr 
ore  two  veiy  .significant  pel 
agreement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  S, 
tiie  gentleman's  intention  to 
on  all  14  points? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Well,  we  w 
the  Houye  version  as  well  as  . 
the  two  significant  points,  oi 
involving  a  nongermane  ams_ 
would  anticipate  holding  fast 
t:.m  on  tliat  point 

There  are  some  other  point 
date  changes,  a.niountlng  to 
in  some  changes.  On  those 
might  be  some  concession, 
iisniflcant  pouits  and  on 
mane  amandmcnt.  The  Hous( 
to  the  House  potition  to  the 
ability. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  . 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  wi 
resen-atlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  . 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fornia?  The  Chair  hears  nom  ■, 
points  the  following  conferees 
UiXMAN,  Burke  of  Massachuseft 
SON  of  Texa.s,  Coriian,  Mrs 
Massrs.  Sciixeebeli  and 
cousin. 
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<?Ir.  RONCALIO  asked  and 
)jeimi.-»sion  to  addres.s  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speak^ 
like  to  follow  up  on  what  my 
gentleman     from     Pennsylv„, 
MooRHEAD)  said  thi.s  morning, 
debted  to  the  majority  whip 
tleman  from  California  (Mr. 
for  these  excellent  statistics 
Presidential  vetoes  which  I  „... 
nieat  for  all  of  us  as  we  proce 
ill  another  attempt  to  oven-idc 
President  Ford. 

President  Ford  has  vetoed 
from  the  White  House  in  10 
the  White  Hou.se  than  have  . 
predecessors  hi  8  years  in  tliat 
has  vetoed  25  public  bills.  That 

to  more  vetoes  than  the 

bills  vetoed  by  both  President 
Johnson  and  President  John  F.  ^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlfhfgan  mj 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  I  wfll  be 
jleld  to  the  gentleman  from 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress,  at  the 
times  the  gentleman  referred  to,  was  not 
ronstituted  in  quite  the  same  manner 
ns-a-vis  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  suggestion. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  my  applauding  friends  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic  that  an  official  appointed  to  an 
executive  job  has  overruled  the  wishes  of 
65  percent  of  the  elected  officials  of  this 
Republic.  May  it  be  the  last  time. 


INTERESTING  VOTES  AGAINST 
RECESSING 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  lor  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  lii.s  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

I  note  with  considerable  interest  that 
99  Members  of  the  House  voted  against 
recessing  for  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 
That  vote  on  the  adjournment  resolu- 
tion took  place  at  2:55  p.m.  Three  and 
one-half  hours  later,  after  the  House 
had  been  in  temporary  recess  awaiting 
Senate  action  on  the  .second  supplemen- 
tal, the  bells  rang  for  a  quorum  call. 
Some  202  of  us  were  still  here  and  re- 
sponded to  that  quorum  call.  We  were 
16  short  of  a  quorum,  however,  and  were 
forced  to  adjourn  to  begin  the  recess 
without  having  taken  action  on  the  $15.7 
billion  second  supplemental. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  of  the  99 
House  Members  who  voted  agauist  re- 
cessing. 39  of  those  same  Members  were 
not  around  here  to  answer  that  quorum 
call  which  came  just  ^\z  hours  after 
they  were  opposing  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress was  recessing  for  Memorial  Day. 
In  other  words,  39  Meinbere  of  the  House 
opposed  our  recessing  and  then  evi- 
dentally  recessed  themselves  before  the 
day  was  over  and  before  the  day's  work 
was  done. 

I  am  hereby  listing  the  names  of  those 
Members  who  voted  against  recessing 
but  then  apparentlj-  personally  recessed 
before  the  recess  actually  began  thus 
denying  the  House  a  quorum  so  that  it 
could  finish  the  day's  business. 

Members  who  voted  against  recessing 
and  were  not  present  for  quorum  call: 
List  or  Members 
Auclre\'..s.  N.C.,  BafaJis,  Beard.  R.I.,  Blester, 
Bingham,  Blanchard,  BroyhiU,  Cbappell, 
D'Amours,  Daniel,  R.  W.,  Devine,  Drlnau, 
Erleuborn.  Evans,  Iiid.,  Feuwick,  Fithian, 
Goldwater,   Gradison,   Heiuz,   Hubbaid. 

Hughes,  Hyde,  Jeffords,  Latta,  McDade, 
Magulre,  Miller,  Calif.,  Perkins,  Pettis, 
Sooiioy.  Roubh,  Santini,  SarasUi,  Schroedev, 
Slkes.  si«et;ers.  Van  Deerlui,  Wylie.  Zeferetit' 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
uresent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
ciill  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


fRolI  No. 

350] 

Addabbo 

i-'rcnzel 

Nowjik 

Baldus 

Fulton 

OHara 

Boggs 

Giaiino 

Pressler 

Boiling 

Gibbous 

Qule 

Chisholni 

Hastings 

Kailsbfick 

Collins,  III 

Hebert 

Risenhoover 

Conyers 

Hiushaw 

Rosentlial 

DclIUIIls 

Hughes 

Scheuer 

DlKKS 

Jones,  Alri. 

Schioedei 

TMuneU 

Karth 

Slsk 

Dawnlim 

Kemp 

Steed 

Erleuborn 

Keys 

Stephens 

Kwh 

li&Falce 

Symingtuii 

■Slj^hleJii:  '1 

l,eggett 

UdaU 

Klynt 

Long,  La. 

Wirth 

>'orR>tVu' 

Matsiiuat-i 

Ziiblocki 

>  rvnet 

jvlos>her 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcaU  383 
Members  have  recorded  then*  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
feedings  under  the  call  were  disi^ensed 
v.ilh. 


FIMERGENCY  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1975— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  mifinished  buslr 
ness  is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4485)  to  provide  for  greater 
iiomeownership  opportimities  for  mld- 
dle-inccme  families  and  to  encourage 
more  efficient  use  of  land  and  energy 
resotirces. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.■>eif  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a  chance  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  which  would 
have  created  new  jobs  in  the  public  Sec- 
tor. The  override  failed  by  a  handful  of 
votes. 

Now  we  have  another  opportunity,  per- 
haps om*  last,  to  deal  meanmgfuUy  with 
the  imemployment  crisis  which  has  left 
10  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  without 
jobs.  That  opportmiity  is  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  yesterday,  of  H.R.  4485. 
the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 

Tlie  President  has  vetoed  the  emer- 
gency bill  to  provide  jobs  in  the  public 
sector.  Now  he  vetoes  the  housing  bill  to 
provide  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Where 
are  jobs  to  be  fotmd? 

Last  Januaiy,  long  before  the  admin- 
istration recognized  that  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  recession,  the  majority 
party  in  Congress  evolved  a  program  to 
deal  with  unemployment  in  a  construc- 
tive way.  Central  to  that  program, 
adopted  on  January  13,  were  three 
measures:  interest  rate  subsidies  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  for 
the  next  year;  continuation  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  to  preserve  decent 
neighborhoods  before  they  deteriorate; 
and  assistance  to  homeowners  who  are 
faced  with  mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  re- 
sult of  unemployment. 

The  bill  before  us  does  these  three 
things.  It  can.  in  the  next  year,  build 


400,000  new  homes;  keep  the  conserva- 
tion program  going;  and  save  thousands 
of  homeowners  from  being  put  out  Into 
the  street  through  foreclosure.  It  is  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  designed.  It  is 
well  within  the  congressional  budget 
resolution  wliich  we  pa.ssed  last  month. 
Understandably,  an  administration 
which  refused  to  admit  that  there  was  a 
rece.ssion.  and  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry a  deep  depression,  opposed  the 
bill.  No  help  was  needed  by  the  housing 
industry,  it  said.  It  refused  to  release  $2 
billion  Congress  had  already  appropri- 
ated to  aid  housing.  It  objected  to  help- 
ing those  threatened  with  mortgage  fore- 
closui-es.  Prosperity,  said  these  latter- 
day  Herbert  Hoovers,  was  just  around 
the  comer. 

Then  suddenly,  yesterday  afternoon, 
after  6  months  of  negativism,  all  seems 
to  have  changed.  The  administration 
suddenly  announced  its  readiness  to 
commit  $7.75  billion  in  fiscal  1976  in 
order  to  get  homebuilding  going— many 
times  the  amount  contahied  In  H.R.  4485 
before  us.  Never  mind  that  this  woidd 
provide  housing  only  at  a  very  high  8 
percent  interest  rate,  and  that  its  bene- 
fits would  go  in  large  part  to  wealthy 
people — socialism  for  the  rich,  financed 
by  ttie  average  taxpayer.  Suddenly,  yes- 
tei'day,  the  administration  says  it  is  in 
favor  of  legislation  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed from  having  then-  mortgages 
foreclosed. 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  in  his  veto 
message  to  the  Congress,  provided  us 
with  four  reasons  why  he  vetoed  this  bill. 
First,  tlie  President  said  that  this  bill 
could  not  be  Implemented  without  sub- 
stantial delay  and  woiUd  provide  a  dis- 
incentive to  some  home  purchases.  In 
early  April.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretar}' 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Carla  Hills  advising  her  tliat  the  Con- 
gress would  Indeed  pass  this  housing  bill 
and  lu-ged  her  to  begin  work  on  the  regu- 
lations for  the  implementation  of  this 
bill.  And  the  answer  that  I  received  from 
Mi-s.  Hills  was,  of  course,  that  she  would 
not  begin  such  a  task.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  any  major  housing  bill  that 
the  Congress  has  enacted  In  my  service  In 
the  Congress,  in  most  cases,  has  been  im- 
plemented shortly  after  enactment.  This 
excuse  to  me  Is  lame  Indeed.  If  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  implement  the 
bill,  they  could  do  it  very  quickly. 

The  second  reason  the  President  used 
in  justifying  his  veto  was  the  fact  that 
in  some  areas  of  the  comitry  inequities 
would  develop  with  regard  to  the  income 
levels  of  families  to  be  assisted.  Frankly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President  or  his  advisere  read  oiu-  bill 
carefuUy.  We  provided  in  this  biU  enough 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  would  miti- 
gate the  IncquiUes  Oiat  the  President 
outlined  in  his  veto  message  to  us.  This 
blU  Is  dh-ected  to  assist  the  working  class 
families  of  America— not  the  $25,000  In- 
come families  that  the  President  states 
in  his  veto  message  but  the  hard-working 
American  families  making  from  $12,000 
to  $16,000. 

The  third  excuse  the  President  gives  us 
Is  that  the  level  of  mortgage  subsidies 
down  to  6  percent  in  one  of  the  subsidy 
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options  would  give  a  middle  income  home 
buyer  oa  excessive  beioefit  at  tlie  tax- 
payers' expeiibo.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
middle-in."oine  lajnilles.  the  American 
concept  of  hoineownersiiip  is  pure  illu- 
sion at  aaytliiiig  greater  than  a  ti-per- 
cent  hitereit  rate.  To  deny  the  sabbtan- 
tial  portion  oi"  our  citizens  this  oppor- 
timity  iii  a  gj  eai  mistake  for  tlie  Congivss 
to  make.  I  say  to  Uie  President,  de  not 
talk  to  us  about  excessive  bcneflus  to 
middle  income  familiea  when  wealUiy 
families  of  this  comitiy  are  now  subsi- 
dized by  a  vast  axray  of  tax  loopiiolcs. 

Tlie  foortli  and  final  excuf*  outlined 
"  Lx  the  veto  message  is  the  statement 
that  this  bill  is  too  expensive.  Pi-esidtnt 
Itord  states  ^hat  this  bill  would  add  a:-> 
additional  SI  billion  in  federal  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1976.  Let  us  look  ai. 
Vols  voi-y  carefully.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tl^e 
Inidget  outlay  lor  fiscal  year  1976  under 
HJl.  4485  is  not  SI  biUion.  U  is  S300  mil- 
lion. Second,  the  authorization-s  cou- 
tAlued  in  this  bill  faU  within  the  frame- 
work of  tlxe  joint  budget  res<dution  that 
has  been  awroved  by  both  Houses  ol 
Congres.s.  the  distinguished  chairman  or 
the  Budeet  Committee,  our  colleague 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Adams),  will  cer- 
tainly attest  to  that.  Finally,  with  i-egard 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  too  expensi\  e, 
let  me  point  out  to  our  colleagues  that 
the  economic  recovery  suggested  by  the 
President  in  his  ^  eto  message  would,  if 
fully  implemented,  double  tlxe  cost  of 
the  bill  the  I  the  Pi-esident  vetoed  yf.-v- 
terday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  runcliiding,  let  me 
briefly  dispel  the  President's  objectives 
to  our  homeo\\-ners'  relief  pi-ovision.  The 
President  feels  that  we  are  unnecessarily 
placing  the  f'ederal  Government  in  the 
retaU  k>an-makin!?  business  as  a  sole 
Bicans  of  relief.  In  fact,  we  are  relyiaij 
very  .sti-on;,'ly  upon  lending  institutions 
to  forbear  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible to  thoso  families  who  are  im«  m- 
ployed  Uuougii  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
we  have  placed  them  as  active  partici- 
puita  in  eflorts  to  forego  and  to  forbear 
on  those  unemployed  «ho  cannot  meet 
their  monthly  mortgage  payments.  Let 
me  remind  Members  of  this  House  that 
it  was  the  Federal  Govemment.  tliat 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
ttaat  would  have  been  lost  during  the 
«reat  depression.  We  want  to  provide 
the  mechanism  now  to  keep  that  from 
happenin«  again  in  this  year  of  1975. 

Yes.  the  bti  print  in  the  President  s 
veto  message  seems  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed and  tliose  needing  housing.  But 
the  little  pi-int  takes  it  away.  Tlie  Uttle 
print,  it  turns  out,  says  that  the  progiam 
to  assist  iMMueowners  against  foreclosure 
Is  to  be  merely  a  "standby  authority." 
The  $7.75  billion  to  stimulate  housing 
will  only  be  used  by  the  administration 
"if  needed."  Since  the  adminlstraUon 
has  been  claiming  for  months  that  these 
programs  ai-e  not  needed,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  scenario  ahead.  Hum- 
moat  Congress  out  of  oTenrldiug  the  veto, 
pass  the  nothlnc  legislation  the  admluis- 
tratien  has  recommended,  and  then  ait 
tight  and  do  nothing  I 

The  American  people  dei,eive  better 
than  this. 
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Let  lis  build  job-i,  and  I 
vote  to  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  t 
guishcd  chairmr.'.i  ol'  the  : 
oa  Housing,  tiie  goatlema: 
^l.vvonia  <Mr.  Bai  i;rTr>  si 
ni.iy  consume. 

Mr.  BARREl  T.  I\fi-.  &i)td 
ident  has  vetoed  HJl. 
f^cncy  Housing  Art  of  1975, 
ii.s  one  of  his  prinripril  ret 
action  tiiat  it  !>  nn.ie  'ess 
liallj-  dam«igi:ig  (?  the 
lause  of  the  u;isvvii;;;  in 
dustry  and  the  et  auoiiy 
line!  tliat  I  musv.  oi  nef;? 
uu)y  c'i.-.ifeiee  Miiii  I'mt  p 
not  where  Uie  President 
Oi'  wliat  figures  he  is 
1  ::iow  ilip.t  tiie  iiUovuiati 
cL'iitiadicts  tiJrtt  ix>.sitiou. 
The  housing  stivrt-.  fo)- 
Mi^v.  as  reiK)-if'(i  .'.ist  v:t  el-, 
r.'jal  rale  ol  ), 126.000 
loudly  pr;).-I;tiined  by  :.o:y.c. 
tlcu  of  a  tuinaroMucl  in  tii 
dusti-y.  While  it  i.s  tnic  t ha 
perce?it  jump  o\er  tJic  pi- 
it  niu.=:t  be  reco^nizeo'  t.'irtt,  t 
montli  where  tiie  anuiial 
exceeded  1  million  on  an 
since  Li.st  September. 
more  iinporiant,  is  tiie  fa 
May  is  always  a  higa  siar 
.starts  Uiis  irAM,  Maj  wcie 
Die  past  28  yeai-s. 

FiartJiermoic,  I  imi.t.  pi 
building  permits  i.ssr.id  Its 
at  tlie  lowest  .since  l»45,  aiL 
suance  of  building  pennit.s 
ture  starts  as  there  is  a 
lag  between  permits  and 
does  not  indicate  a  con 
of  suit.s  for  the  futuie. 

As  a  further  basis  to  .  __ 
lief  tliat  tliere  has  been  a  . 
tlie  hotising  industry  is  th« 
miemploymeut.  The  May  19 
dicate  an  imemployment 
IJercent  for  constiuction    . 
trally,  and  it  is  estiinat<?d 
than  40  percent  in  the  i 
stiniction  field. 

The  fact  of  the  iiiauer 
and  every  one  of  u.s  have 
who  are  either  directly  or 
volved  in  residential 
and  proper  oonceni  for  our 
mandates   that  we  must 
measme  and  vote  to  overr 
dent's  veto. 

The  legislation  will  siiiuu 
slruction  and  sale  of  up  to 
ing  units  to  middle-iucome 
ate  800,000  jobs,  provide  p 
for  low-income  families  in 
and  i-m-al  aicas,  help  rehab: 

city  areas  and  tave  the 

thousand;}  of  hcuieowners  v.. 
imemployed  or  undcremplo 
no  fault  of  their  own.  No  ,. 
that  each  and  every  one  o 
poses  are  not  wortiiy  of 
particulaili',  when  one  _._ 
the  impact  of  this  bill  on 
budget  dcxlcit  i^  esthnatod 
million. 

This  projected  budget  _ 
Questioned  becawo  of  the 
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Federal  tax  revenues  as  a  I'^ult 
increase  of  gross  national 
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A  review  of  these  liguies 
Ciites  that  the  cost-benefit 
fiu  oiable  for  our  economy  am 
icaii  taxpayer.  This  legislative 
eannot;  be  considered  as 
li^lit  of  the  present  plight  of 
tial  construction  industry  or 
f;s  a  whole.  I  am  not  convi 
means  that  the  economy  as  a 
turned  around.  It  may  have 
The  question  is  how  long  wil 
ti^e  bottom.  The  present 
already  been  described  as  tlie 
most  severe  reces.sion  since 
sion  of  the  1930s  and  tliat 
on  ti'e  bottom  for  about  9  y^ 
the  marketplace  in  general 
effective  mechanism  to  .«-olve  .' 
economic  woes,  it  will  not 
w  itliout  stimulation  in  the  pr 
in?  market.  Interest  rates  at 
n  0  tur  too  high  and  the 
islijig  bousmg  inventoiy  is 
tlie   free   marketplace   to 
as.sisted. 

I  most  strongly  urge  each 
one  of  my  colleagues  to 
serior.sne.ss  of  the  pre-sent 
tlie  residential  construction 
well  as  the  best  interest  of  tlw 
public  and  ignore  the  rhetoric 
courages    the    adoption    of 
worthwhile  legislative  propcsa 

Mr.  Spealier,  I  include  the 
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itr\-  over  $2  billion  in  Cranston 
."ud    aliovcd    the   FHA-VA 
Plp.n  to  expire  at  the  end  of  Maf, 

Th«  Admiuistration  alleges 
rouid  not  be  implemented  witholit 
tial  delay.  The  only  delay  wovdd 
iis  oTn  Inefficiencies  and  foot 
already-made  income  determlnatlEj 
lion  8  could  be  nsed  for  tlie  Em 
;;nd  tl-.e  allocation  procedtires 
Brooke  could  be  similarly  u<;ed. 
pr.iiM  abo\e  the  $2  bUIion  wonld 
islative    and    approprlarion    ait 
V.  hi:e  H.R.  448.5  only  reqirirrj  n 

The  Adniinistratlon  alleges  thi^t 
is   inequitable   in   iliat   i;i  .soaio 
lAniiUes  wivii  $25,000  Inco.'ne  co 
•■nile  hi  other  c:'..ses  families  v.i 
income  coaild  not  qualify.  Its  ov 
lias  no  income  limit  and  i'amili<  s 
fouies  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  cojild 
la  citing  extremes  it  Ignores 
ino.-;t  I'amilies  who  would  qualify 
Incomes  in  the  range  of  $10  to  (1 
ALSO,  the  bill  provides  that,  in 
difeproportlonately  lov  median 
HUD  SeciTt;iry  c.in  make  appropriUe 
nrf'jt--. 
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The  Administration  alleges  that  some  buy- 
ers would  get  excessive  benefits,  yet  Ignores 
the  fact  that  the  same  would  be  true  under 
Its  propcwal  which  has  no  Income  limit  at  all. 
The  Administration  alleges  that  H.B.  4485 
is  too  expensive,  stating  that  It  would  cost 
over  $1  billion  in  FT  1976.  This  Ignores  the 
;jirt  th(>t  Congressional  budget  experts  have 
estimated  the  first  year  cost  at  around  9400 
a'lUlou. 

The  Administration  states  that  It  is  re- 
leasliig  h'i  billion  under  the  Cranston-Brooke 
Act  to  add  impetus  to  the  bousing  recovery 
aud  put  the  building  trades  back  to  work. 
It  does  not  state  at  which  Interest  rate  these 
funds  will  be  made  available.  This  program 
has  sat  dormant  since  January,  and  the  addi- 
tional ^2  billion  will  only  fund  about  60,000 
units. 

The  Admiulstratiou  proposes  to  extend  the 
Craustou-Brooke  program  and  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $7.75  billion.  It  does  not  say  whether 
it  wlU  use  the  additional  money  or  when.  A 
new  bill  must  wend  its  way  through  the 
Congrees,  while  JIM.  4485  has  gone  through 
the  Congress  and  only  needs  aiqiroprlatioa 
action,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  con- 
junction with  HUD's  regular  FY  1976  appro- 
priation. 

The  Administration  contends  that  there 
are  "clear  signs  of  recovery"  In  the  housing 
Industry.  If,  by  this,  it  means  that  May's 
rate  of  housing  starts  was  the  best  since 
1947  as  compared  to  AprU's  being  the  beet 
since  1946,  yes,  there  are  such  signs.  In  1947, 
we  had  70  million  fewer  pe<^le  in  this  coim- 
try  than  we  have  now  aud  today  we  are  faced 
with  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  hotisehold 
formations  it  is  projected  we  will  experience 
in  the  nation's  hlstwy,  past  or  future.  The 
only  thing  that  has  kept  the  bousing  indus- 
try from  complettiy  expiring,  as  the  result 
at  inflation  caused  by  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  oiu-  history  (brought  about  by  Oov- 
emment  action),  has  l>een  the  existence  of 
the  various  special  assistance  programs  im- 
der  ONMA  and  JHLMC.  These  have  not  been 
enough,  particularly  because  of  interest  rates 
which  have  been  too  high.  In  some  cases  at 
8»4%  and9»4%. 

The  Adnilnlstratiwi  states  that  nearly  $9 
bUlicm  In  ONMA  mortgage  commitments 
have  been  made  available  since  October,  with 
interest  rates  down  to  1%%.  This  Ignores 
the  fact  that  the  largest  bulk  of  these  funds 
was  cmnmitted  at  8%  interest  rates  or  higher. 
The  Administration  states  that  the  tax 
credit  for  unsold  new  homes  was  enacted  in 
March,  thereby  presumably  lessening  the 
need  for  US,.  4485.  V^hile  this  has  helped 
clear  up  an  e.xtraordiuarlly  high  Inventory 
of  tmsold  homes  and  accounts  for  April's 
sales  increase  of  11,000  homes  over  March,  It 
in  and  of  itself  will  have  relatively  little 
Impact  on  encouraging  new  starts.  In  fact. 
HJl.  4485  covers  new  homes  on  v^ich  con- 
struction started  on  March  26,  1976  or  later, 
while  the  tax  credit  applies  to  new  homes 
ca  which  construction  had  started  prior  to 
March  25, 1975.  They  complement  each  other. 
The  Administration  calls  for  e.vpanslon  of 
the  Cranston-Brooke  Act  to  Include  conven- 
tional mortgages  on  condominium  units  and 
multifamlly  projects.  H Jt.  4485  would  do  that 
now.  while  its  propo.sal  would  have  to  await 
further  action  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  Committees  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Multifamily  construction  has  been  de- 
rre-^ved  eveu  more  than  single-family  con- 
.-tTuctiou.  lea'tltig  to  what  mav  be  the  worst 
ppnr'inent  .snortuge  In  our  nation's  history 
m  the  next  couple  of  years.  The  funds  made 
available  under  Cranston-Brooke  oould  b* 
'Bed  immediately,  if  HJl.  4485  is  enacted,  to 
get  apartment  construction  going  again.  The 
AdmiuisUation  would  put  thia  off  until  some 
ludfc&iute  tlnae  in  the  future. 

Tl^e  Admiiilstration  alleges  that  the  6'<. 
snd  Tr„  Interest  rates  under  HJt.  4485  are 
netr  r.v.n  untried,   ir.e.   T:    prnfrram   would 


operate  identically  as  does  Cranston-Brook* 
now,  and  the  «%  program  is  structured  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  under  the  235  pro- 
gram. Neither  of  these  programs  are  new  aud 
untried  and.  although  the  $1,000  down-pay- 
ment grant  proposal  is  new.  It  is  Inconceiva- 
ble that  HUD  with  its  16,000  employees  could 
not  devise  a  means  of  implementing  it  within 
a  few  short  weeks. 

The  Administration  alleges  tliat  full  imple- 
mentation of  H.R.  4485  would  add  over  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  FY  '76  deficit  and  ultimately  cost 
more  than  $2  billion.  Congress'  own  Budget 
Committees  and  budgetary  experts  have  esti- 
mated the  first  year  cost  at  $400  milhon.  The 
Administration  Ignores  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  homes  that  would  be  constructed  under 
HJl.  4485  will  be  for  families  who  today  can- 
not afford  to  buy  a  home  aud  that  over  $2 
billion  in  increased  Federal  tax  revenues  will 
be  generated  by  this  construction.  It  fvuther 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  over  500,000  Jobs 
that  woiUd  be  generated  by  this  construction 
would  remove  huudreds  of  thousands  from 
the  unemployment  rolls,  thereby  reducing 
ttnemployment  compensation  costs  and  the 
cost  of  food  stamps  and  other  aids  for  these 
unemployed.  HJl.  4485  should  cost  no  more 
tlian  approximately  $1  bUllon  over  ita  life  and 
should,  therefore,  net  the  Federal  govern- 
ment over  $1  billion  In  revenues. 

Increased  revenue  that  would  flow  to  the 
Federal  government  would  n^ate  the  need 
for  any  increased  Federal  borrowing  and,  m 
fact,  should  decrease  that  borrowmg,  thereby 
contributing  to  a  decrease  in  interest  rates 
and  further  stimulation  to  housing  con- 
struction. HJl.  4486  is  a  budget-decreasins 
bill,  not  a  budget-busting  bill. 

The  Administration  alleges  that  H.R.  4485 
would  so  heavUy  subsidise  interest  rates  that 
mortgages  assisted  under  it  would  "bear 
lower  interest  rates  than  any  previously 
available  to  other  home  owners  during  the 
past  10  years".  These  deep  subeidles.  it  al- 
leges, would  therefore  require  substantial 
Federal  outlays.  This  is  absolutely  false.  The 
FHA-VA  rate  did  not  go  above  «%  untU 
May  1967.  6%  is  the  lowest  Interest  rate  that 
would  be  achievable  under  H.R.  4486.  It  Is 
only  because  of  the  inflationary  actions  of 
this  and  the  past  Administration  that  6% 
and  7',i  interest  rates  seem  low.  Tlu-oughout 
most  of  our  history  anything  over  6%  was 
considered  usurious.  The  maximum  subsidy 
per  year  under  the  most  costly  aspect  of  the 
bill,  the  6%  proposal,  could  not  exceed  $300 
million  per  year.  This  maximum  would  last 
for  three  years  and  then  would  be  reduced 
by  25%  each  year  thereafter  imtU  termi- 
nated. 

It  is  further  stated  that  a  healthy  housing 
uidusUy  can  be  mainUined  without  the  so- 
called  tax  subsidies  contained  in  this  bUl. 
The  last  time  we  had  a  healthy  housing  in- 
dustry (1971-mid-1973),  interest  rates  were 
at  7%  and  754  %  levels  and  we  were  startlnij 
about  400.000  units  per  year  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  at  far  deeper  sub- 
sidies tliau  contemplated  by  HJa.  4485. 

Tlie  Administration  states  that  the  bill 
wotUd  not  work  as  intended,  based  on  au 
evaluation  by  HUD  and  OMB  to  the  effect 
that  the  unltfl  produced  would  not  neces- 
sarUy  be  additional  to  those  that  wotdd 
otherwise  l>e  produced.  It  faUs  to  state  the 
nature  of  tills  HUD  and  OMB  evaluation,  or 
how  they  arrive  at  tlielr  conclusions.'  It 
states  that  those  most  likely  to  be  assisted 
would  be  famUies  at  tlie  top  of  the  eligibil- 
ity range.  Yet,  discussions  with  builders  all 
over  the  country  Indicate  that  the  very 
families  who  would  be  eMglble  are  those  who 
today  are  not  in  the  market,  because  they 
cannot  afford  today's  interest  raten. 

The  AdministrstloD  states  tliat  the  biU 
cannot  be  immediately  implemented  and 
therefore  would  actually  impede  au  early  re- 
covery in  housing  starts.  It  then  sets  uj»  the 
typical   burcaurnitlc  objection  to  nny  nctt- 


propi-am,  citing  forms,  procedures  and  other 
stumbling  blocks.  Of  course,  the  Administra- 
tion can  deUy  the  program,  if  it  wishes.  But 
it  can  also  Issue  a  directive  that  red  tape  and 
unnecesearr  delay  be  eliminated.  It  also  cites 
the  fact  that  appropriations  would  b»  nec- 
essary, yet  fails  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  its  own  proposal  would  reqtUre 
not  only  appropriations,  but  also  the  initia- 
tion or  an  entirely  new  bill  that  would  bave 
to  wend  its  way  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. H.B.  4485  has  been  through  this  process. 
It  Is  stated  that  home  owners  choosing  the 
$''',>  interest  approach  would  be  faced  with 
increasing  mortgage  paymenu  in  the  future 
and  that  this  wiU  cause  intense  prcssme  to 
enact  legislation  In  the  future  to  do  away 
with  the  phase-out  of  the  subsidica.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  argument  against  govemment 
taking  any  action  to  deal  with  an  Immediate 
problem,  since  there  would  alwajm  be  prawure 
to  extend  a  particular  program.  IX  that  fear 
were  to  govern  governmental  actions,  gorera- 
ment  would,  of  necessity,  have  to  ceaae  to 
function.  It  is  also  strange  to  see  such  bitter 
opposition  to  the  C'li  pn^weal.  where  the 
buyer  knows  that  at  certain  times  in  the  fu- 
ture his  payments  wiU  tocreaae,  wbile  the 
.same  Administration  strongly  advocated  the 
institution  of  the  variable  rata  mortgage 
which  could  result  In  increased  mortgage 
payments  almost  as  much  as  that  proposed  in 
H.R.  448S,  but  without  any  certainty  as  to 
when  such  Increases  would  occur. 

The  Administration  attacks  H.R.  4485  be- 
cause it  would  extend  the  Section  235  home- 
ownership  program  and  the  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program.  This  attack  Is  on  the  batis 
that  such  action  would  reverse  decisions  ot 
the  Congress  last  year.  Apparently  Congress 
had  decided  that  its  decisions  of  last  year 
were  not  the  wisest.  It  is  a  wise  man  who 
recognizes  mistakes  and  makes  adjustments 
accordingly.  Similar  adjustments  were  made 
by  the  Administration,  which  in  August  1974 
opposed  the  Crauston-BrocAe  Act  and  iu 
October  1974  endorsed  It. 

The  Administration  also  objects  that 
funds  wouM  be  diverted  from  the  Section  8 
leased  hourtng  program  into  conventional 
pubUc  housing.  If  Section  8  had  in  fact  dem- 
onstrated Itself  to  be  a  workable  program, 
there  would  be  some  validity  to  such  an  ob- 
jection. However,  over  10  months  after  its 
enactment  there  is  yet  to  be  one  housing 
start  under  Section  8.  The  Administration 
now  estimates  that  it  may  have  approved 
40,000  units  under  the  program  by  the  end 
of  June,  as  opposed  to  the  200.000  it  pro- 
jected in  February.  These  funds,  which 
would  be  made  available  for  conventions! 
public  housing,  would  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  turnkey  public  housing  proj- 
ects, a  program  under  which  private  enter- 
prise has  demonstrated  its  abUity  to  con- 
struct quickly  much  needed  housing  for 
low-income  families.  Under  turnkey,  v.e 
would  have  many,  many  more  starts  in  the 
coming  year  than  the  Adminl^stration  in  lt> 
most  optimistic  projections  I  as  predl'-rM 
Section  8  will  produce. 

The  Admlnistr.^tion  alleges  that  a  housUu 
recovery  is  now  dcurly  luideiwriy.  Jt  ba.se-. 
this  on  the  fact  that  new  home  s^iiles  in- 
creased 25',;  iu  AprU,  yet  most  of  tliU  ll.OCO 
increase  is  attributable  to  the  tax  credit, 
which  will  have  little  Impact  on  new  start,«! 
It  further  ba<«s  thH  st.itement  on  the  f»cr 
That  building  permits  jumped  34';  In  April 
and  an  additional  U'^  iu  May.  Yet  the  909.- 
000  unit  level  of  May  is  stlU  the  lowest  May 
since  1946.  and.  if  the  history  of  the  past 
few  months  holds.  May's  figures  wUl  be  re- 
vised downward  sharply  as  were  March  and 
April.  It  further  state?  that  housing  starts 
gained  14%  In  May.  yet  May's  level  was  the 
lowest  since  1947,  when  we  bad  70  million 
fewer  people.  It  f  ortlier  eUtes  that  mortgi^e 
iuteret»t  rates  have  dropped  signiflcauUy 
from  the  record  hijjhs  of  last  summer.  This 
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te  true,  but  interest  rates  still  bover  arouna 
the  9<o  level  for  bom*  mortgages  and  the 
9<2^«  level  for  multtfamUy  mortgages.  At 
these  levels,  only  about  30%  to  80%  of  the 
iifitlou's  famlUes  can  afford  to  buy  or  rent. 

The  Administration  sutes  that  the  Presi- 
<  i.ifa  FV  "76  budget  proposes  Federal  sup- 
poii  lor  400.000  units  under  the  Section  8 
U-Hsed  liouHiug  program.  It  fails  to  state  that 
II  also  projected  at  the  same  time  200,000 
I'uits  in  the  last  half  of  FY  '7.5  and  had  to  cut 
lUat  estimate  back  to  40,000  units,  of  which 
only  10  to  15  tbousand  wUl  be  for  new  con- 
.structlou.  It  further  falls  to  state  that  the 
\ast  majority  of  these  projected  400.000  units 
win  see  no  construction  activity  until  FY  "77, 
if  ever. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  Title  I  of  H.R. 
4486  at  $1,438  billion,  the  Administration  ap- 
parently assumes  that  all  400,000  units  will 
be  assisted  with  T/r  mortgages  which  «1U 
be  sold  at  a  time  when  the  prevailing  marlcec 
interest  rate  is  over  0';i  and  that  full  2< ,  loss 
would  have  to  be  absorbed  at  the  time  of 
.-telling.  Such  a  set  of  circumstances  would 
only  exist  as  a  result  of  the  Administratlon-s 
actions  and  Congressional  Ignoring  in  Ap- 
propriation Acts  of  the  6',,  and  «1.000  dowit- 
payment  grant  Options  in  Title  I.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  project  what  the  cost  of 
the  Administration's  own  alleged  %7.75  bil- 
lion program  would  be.  But  using  the  khuib 
invalid  ussumptlons  that  it  does,  and  pri^- 
suuUng  that  the  l\:^-c  Interest  rate  propos«)d 
by  Congressmen  Ashley  and  Brown  would 
prevail,  the  cost  wotild  be  lu  the  neighbor- 
luKKl  oi  *«00  million.  No  one  cnii  assume  that 
the  Administiaiiuu  is  propotiink,  such  a  cosily 
protsmm.  nor  is  H.H.  4486  anvwheie  near  as 
■  ostlv  ill  tiie  Aduiiulstratious  .issumptiuiih 
voulcl  lend  one  to  believe. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
agreement  with  thoKe  who  favor  the  sus- 
tahilng  of  the  veto,  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
for  the  purpose.s  of  debate  only  to  the 
jfentleniau  from  Ohio  <]VH-.  J.  William 
Stanton • . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mi- 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  House,  just  a 
minute  ago  our  very  distinguished  sub- 
committee chaii-man.  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  tMi-.  Barrett)  put 
out  a  logical  question  to  this  body.  He 
wa.s  implying,  was  the  Picsident  plaving 
politics  yesterday,  or  why  did  he  wait 
imtll  he  vetoed  this  housing  bill  before 
releasing  $2  billion  hi  the  same  an- 
nouncement? 

Members  of  Uie  House,  I  am  sure  our 
friend  from  Penn.sylvania  knows  the  an- 
swer. The  reason  that  there  was  $2  billion 
available  yesterday  for  the  President  to 
release  is  that  it  was  part  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Assistance  Act,  which  this 
body  passed  last  year,  in  1974.  The  origi- 
nal amount  was  $7.25  billion.  It  was  a 
tandem  operation  to  help  the  home 
building  indu.stry  wliich  this  Congress 
passed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Uie  rea- 
son the  money  was  released  yesterday 
was  because,  in  the  pipeline  until  late  last 
month,  there  was  still  existing  money 
for  this  particular  purpoee.  So,  this  is 
final  money,  and  I  am  glad  the^  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  brought  that 
point  up  at  this  particular  time. 

Members  of  the  House,  in  the  few  min- 
utes I  have,  I  hope  to  urge  the  Members 
to  sustain  this  veto.  It  Is  regrettable 
(hat  we  have  to  be  here  at  all.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  is  emiMurrassing.  I  have 
never  in  all  my  time  here  known  a  Re- 
publican House  or  a  Democratic  House; 
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work,  with  30  percent  of  _ 
capacity  idle,  with  mortgage 
a  postwar  record  high, 
starts  at  the  lowest  level  sin^e 
postwar  recession  year,  let  _, 
tive  direction  to  the  Americ^ti 
Join  with  me  in  voting  to 
veto  of  this  job-producing 
objections  of  tlie  appointee 

the    objections    of    the 

breaking  no  job  Pi-esident  to 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lime  as  he  may  consume  for 
of  debate  only  to  the 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  _ 
port  of  the  President's  veto  o: 
gency  Housing  Act  of  1975, 
Correctly,  our  Nation's  Chie 
Officer  has  decided  to  check 

tionary  time  bomb.  

4485  is  a  form  of  disguised 
limited  cost  efifectiveness.   _ 
can  do  for  the  country  is  to 
dollar  count.  Although  good 
were  behind  the  Emergency 
it  is,  nonetheless,  a  waste 
payers'  money.  Good  intentibns 
necessarily  make  good  law.  I 
a  case  in  point. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  recen  ; 
uidicators  showing  that  tlie 
bottomed  out.  We  are  on  a 
road  to  recovery.  Inflation 
lates  are  down  while  home  _ 
ing  permits,  and  consti-uctior 
up.  All  of  tliese  point  to  a 
around  in  the  housuig  industry 
note  too  that  the  emphasis  o| 
,  is  misplaced  in  tliat  our  true 
not  so  much  housing  as  it  is 

We  have  gotten  into  the  _ 
enacting  new  legislation  with  __. 
lem  that  comes  up;  Instinctively 
at  any  law  that  has  the  w 
gency"  tacked  on  to  it.  It  is 
enact  legislation  in  an  emoticinal 
rather  than  by  thoughtful  _ 
Piesident  Ford  is  helping  us 
this  habit  by  the  use  of  ex 
tion  to  meet  the  problem 

Finally,  I  get  the  distinct 
that  Congress  is  desperate  to 

legislation— good,  bad,  or 

that  the  Members  can  indulge 
isfaction  that  they  have 
thing"  for  tlie  counti-y 
could  be  worked  into  our  R>u*;h 
speeches  back  home.  I  conclud 
observation  that  the  mark  of  _ 
gress  is  not  the  quantity  of  its 
but  the  quaUty  of  its  legislation 
law  outshines  himdreds  of  pooi 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
law.  I  urge  you  to  uphold  the 
veto. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  i 
(Mr.  Ashley)  for  tlie  puipose 
only. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
to   reconstruct   the   events 
curred  that  cause  me  to  be  in 
this  time  on  a  mission  that  ^ 
say,  not  one  that  is  pleasant  tc 
Last  January— and  you  will 
this,  Mr.  Speaker— you  appointed 
force  headed  by  the  gentleiian 
Texas   (Mr.  Wright)    to  repot 
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mendations  for  an  emergency  program 
to  cope  with  the  econcuny.  These  rec- 
ommendations, Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
member, were  forthcoming.  They  were 
presented  to  our  Democratic  caucus,  and 
they  were  approved. 

They  contained  two  provisions  with 
respect  to  housing,  one  calling  for  an 
emergency  middle-income  housing  pro- 
gram and  the  other  an  emergency  mort- 
gage foreclousre  relief  program.  Both, 
as  I  say,  were  approved  by  the  caucus. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
decided  that  it  would  hold  hearings  on 
these  bills  but  report  them  separately 
because  they  were  of  such  importance 
that  it  was  thought  we  should  not  en- 
cumber these  Democratic  legislative  ini- 
tiatives with  extraneous  matters. 

Within  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  each  of  tliese  matters  was  sepa- 
ratelj'  reported  to  the  floor  and  did,  in- 
deed, pass  overwhelmingly,  the  mort- 
gage foreclosure  relief  bill  by  an  as- 
tounding vote  of  321  to  21. 

We  went  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate, not  on  a  single  Senate  biU,  but  on 
a  five-title  omnibus  bill  that  had  been 
carefully  constructed  and  ornamented 
by  the  Senate. 

It  was  clear  at  that  time  that  a  veto 
would  be  certain  if  the  House  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  version.  I  said  so, 
and  a  ntzmber  of  other  Membei-s  said  .so. 
It  was  obvious  that  that  would  be  the 
case.  Yet  at  this  very  time  the  strategy 
of  the  House  confei-ees  changed. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  emergencj' 
legislation  passed  by  the  House,  the 
House  conferees,  who  are  agents  of  the 
House,  agreed  to  expand  the  report  to 
include  whole  titles  of  the  Senate  bill, 
nonemergency,  nongermane  titles  on 
which  we  had  never  held  hearings,  never 
discussed  on  the  floor  and  never  acted 
upon  in  the  House. 

Prom  the  standiwint  of  the  conferees, 
who  have  an  obligation  to  represent  the 
House,  this  made  no  sense  to  me,  nor  did 
the  change  in  strategy  make  sense  to 
me.  As  I  say,  it  was  clear  that  we  were 
inviting  a  sure  veto  and  inviting  further 
embarrassment  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Yet  this  was  the  course  Insisted  upon, 
and  it  has  developed  a  momentum  of  its 
own  so  great  that,  like  a  Greek  tragedy, 
we  find  ourselves  here  today  playing  out 
the  final  act  T^ith  full  knowledge  of  how 
it  will  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  were  ob- 
stinate and  uncooperative  all  the  time 
on  every  piece  of  legislation,  that  would 
be  one  thing,  but  he  has  indicated  very 
clearly  that  he  is  willing  to  cooperate  to 
meet  the  very  housing  objectives  and  the 
initiatives  that  we  set  forth  and  that  you 
set  forth,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January.  Yet 
we  insist  on  confrontation. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  something 
about  fighting.  If  a  person  Insists  on 
going  to  the  street,  wiiether  or  not  there 
Is  real  provocation,  two  things  ham)en: 
The  first  thing  is  that  the  person  who 
gOM  to  the  street  at  the  drop  of  a  hat 
?^ns  to  lose  fights  that  he  should  not 
we.  And  I  suggest  that  that  may  be  hap- 
veatag  to  us.  The  second  thing  that  hap- 
pens is  that  people  begin  to  conclude  that 


that  fellow  who  likes  to  go  to  the  street 
would  rather  fight  than  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  disturbs  me  to  take  a 
position  contrary  to  that  of  my  party, 
and  I  can  say  that  looking  any  Member 
of  this  body  ip  the  eye.  I  supported  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  supported  our  major- 
ity leader.  Tip  O'Neill,  for  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute,  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  disturbs  me  to  take  a  position  con- 
trary to  that  of  my  party,  but  it  would 
disturb  me  more  to  follow  a  com'se  of  ac- 
tion pm-ely  for  the  sake,  on  my  part,  of 
political  considerations,  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  I  have  consistently  objected 
tc  and  strenuously  oppose. 

We  do  have  an  alternative,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  alternative  totally  consistent  witli 
our  stated  Democratic  objective,  an  al- 
ternative entirely  consistent,  I  think,  with 
what  the  country  needs,  an  alternative 
which  the  President  will  support. 

On  this  basis.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  we 
should  sustain  this  veto  and  get  on  with 
the  legislation  which  we  were  elected  to 
enact  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j1eld  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hats  » . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  do  not  imagine 
that  wliat  I  am  going  to  say  is  going  to 
get  me  any  applause  over  on  my  left. 
However,  I  know  that  the  President 
wants  to  compromise  if  one  can  define 
"compromise"  in  terms  of  what  he  wants 
and  what  the  big  banks  of  this  country 
want. 

That  is  where  the  crux  of  this  whole 
thing  is,  and  I  know  because  I  am  chair- 
man of  a  national  bank.  I  know  exactly 
what  their  lobbyists  are  saying  and  ex- 
actly what  they  want;  and  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  agree  vrith  them. 

Of  course,  they  want  high  interest 
rates.  They  would  hke  to  be  bailed  out  on 
mortgage  foreclosures  if  it  does  not  do 
anything  to  high  interest  rates,  but  they 
do  not  want  anything  that  has  anytliing 
to  do  with  low  interest  rates.  They  are 
calling  the  tune  down  there  just  as  big 
industry  called  the  tune  on  the  veto  of 
the  strip  mining  legislation.  Of  course, 
they  do  not  want  strip  mining  legislation 
any  place. 

We  have  strip  mining  legislation  In 
Ohio,  and  more  strip  mining  than  ever. 
Some  of  the  Ohio  Congressmen  voted  to 
uphold  the  veto  on  that,  and  they  did  a 
disservice  to  their  own  State  because  the 
law  would  not  affect  us  except  to  bring 
some  money  in  to  repair  what  has  been 
destroyed  before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  the  President 
does  want  confrontation.  I  say  he  has 
become  political,  and  he  thinks  vetoes  are 
going  to  reelect  him.  That  is  the  answer 
to  it,  and  there  Is  not  any  other  answer. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi'om  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  this  question:  In 
the  national  bank  of  which  he  is  presi- 


dent, is  the  prime  rate  the  same  as  that 
essentially  throughout  the  marketplace? 
And  are  tlie  mortgage  interest  rates  of 
the  gentleman's  bank  the  same  as  that 
of  every  other  bank  in  his  community? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  No;  I  will  say  they 
are  not.  In  most  instances  we  are  making 
loans  for  homes  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  majority  of  the  banks  in  the  com- 
munity. We  have  been  a  catalyst  that 
;  has  kept  the  local  banking  industry  be- 
low the  rate  in  New  York  and  other 
areas. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^'ield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  often  in  combat  some  men  be- 
come so  gim  shy  that  they  do  not  dare 
to  fight.  They  do  not  do  an>-thing.  They 
come  up  with  all  kinds  of  excuses  and 
reasons  for  doing  notliing. 

I  greatly  fear  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  are  becoming  gun 
shy  over  vetoes. 

We  talk  about  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  If  we  do  what  has  been 
.suggested  by  some  and  sustain  the  veto. 
then  we  will  be  compromising  to  create  a 
completely  meaningless  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  back  and  re- 
hearse the  scenario  again,  if  I  may:  Last 
year,  when  we  passed  the  Housing  and 
Commtmity  Development  Act,  what  we 
did  was  to  take  all  of  our  '"housing  pro- 
grams and  consolidate  them  in  sectio!i 
8.  Housuig." 

Jim  Lynn,  who  was  then  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
stood  before  our  committee  and  said 
that  he  would  deliver  400,000  imits  of 
housing  under  section  8  this  year.  To 
date  what  has  been  delivered  is  a  big. 
fat  zero.  Not  one  unit  has  been  delivered 
under  section  8  housing. 

Carla  Hills  came  before  our  committee 
and  said  that  HUD  would  now  get  m 
gear  and  deliver  housing  units  imder 
section  8.  It  was  the  same  mouthing  of 
words  that  Jim  Lynn  did.  One  of  the 
things  about  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  is  that  It  does  protide  for  312  housing, 
that  is  a  good,  workable  housing  pro- 
gram. It  does  provide  for  limited  public 
housing,  good,  workable  hou-sing  that  Is 
very  much  needed.  It  does  provide  for 
some  other  measures  to  fill  in  the  vacuum 
that  has  been  created  by  the  inactivity 
of  HUD  under  Jim  Lynn  and  under  Carta 
Hills.  Inso.ar  as  the  section  8  housing 
program  is  concerned  I  wotdd,  therefore, 
urge  the  Members  and  entreat  the  Mem- 
bers to  override  this  veto.  We  know  that 
housing  is  needed  desperately.  If  the 
Members  would  but  look  aroimd  in  their 
own  districts  they  will  see  people  living 
in  housing  tliat  is  not  fit  for  human 
habitation.  The  real  problem  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  national  hoaslng  policy 
in  this  country. 

Agahi  I  urge  the  Afembers.  and  I  en- 
treat the  Members:  do  not  be  gun  shy 
over  vetoes.  We  are  not  gutless  people,  we 
are  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  are  hurting.  So  let  us  deliver  for 
them,  let  us  override  this  veto. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frwn  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Deht). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  frflow 
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colleagues,  there  is  not  time  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  there  is  a  minute  to  discuss 
ihe  situation  we  And  ourselves  in. 

Veto  rights  were  given  to  the  Presi- 
<lent  of  the  United  States  to  use  when  our 
•  ongressional  iKxlies  pass  legislation  that 
is  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  because  of 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  question  now  before  lus  is  very 
plain  and  very  blimt.  Are  we  asked  to 
conciliate?  Yes.  Will  we?  Yes.  Are  we 
«.slced  to  cooperate?  Yes.  Will  we?  Yes. 
We  are  also  asked  to  abdicate,  and  that 
I  will  not  do  a.s  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

The  President  has  his  prerogatives  and 
the  Congress  has  its  prerogatives.  By 
right  of  the  veto  he  has  made  this  Con- 
iiress  into  a  minority  ruled  Congress. 

My  good  fi-iend,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  sent  me  a  letter,  asking  me  to 
cosponsor  a  new  housing  bill,  and  its 
main  feature  of  appeal  to  me  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  the  President  would 
sign  it.  Befoi-e  we  even  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  the  majority  of  this 
Congress  wants  to  say  about  legislation 
we  are  told  by  someone  that  it  will  be 
vetoed,  the  idea  will  be  vetoed,  the  prom- 
ise of  legislation  will  be  vetoed.  So  the 
acts  of  the  Congress  have  now  become 
the  acts  of  a  Republican  minority  ruled 
by  a  man  who  served  in  this  body,  and 
now  can  be  described  as  acting  as  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  while  perform- 
ing as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  mi- 
nority in  the  Congress. 

The  time  has  come,  since  you  took 

your  oaths  of  office,  to  live  up  to  that 

oath.  You  are  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  real  reason  for  the  President's 

vpto  is  the  intei-est  rate. 

The  difference  between  6  percent  in 
the  vetoed  bill  and  the  President's  pro- 
posal of  7 '  2  percent  is  the  real  cause  for 
the  veto.  The  other  featme  of  the  two 
bills  are  in  the  same  ball  park. 

The  President,  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats  voting  for  the  veto  all 
voted  for  subsidized  interest  rates  to  for- 
eign governments  time  and  time  agahi, 
40-7ear  loans  at  from  4  to  6  percent. 

Where  were  all  the  bleeding  hearts 
who  now  vote  against  giving  low-income 
families  and  low  middle  income  fami- 
lies a  6  percent  interest  rate  when  we 
gave  billions  of  dollars  wortli  of  loans 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  under  a  series  of  programs. 

These  programs  built  factories  to  pro- 
duce goods,  shipped  to  the  United  States 
bringing  U.S.  business  down  the  drain, 
killing  U.8.  Jobs. 

Housing  was  built  all  over  the  world 
without  Interest  and  In  some  cases  with- 
out principal. 

The  on^  way  to  help  our  poor  appears 
to  be  by  shipping  them  overseas  and  giv- 
hig  them  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  to 
me  is  not  a  political  exercise.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  get  the  Con- 


gres.s  L.irk  on  the  road  so  thai  wo  can 
end  a  stalemate. 

My  good  friend,  the  geiUleman  from 
Pemisylvania,  seems  to  feel  that  there  is 
.something  evil  in  sending  j  bill  down  to 
the  President  that  he  will  !  ign.  T  do  not 
see  anything  evil  about  it  a  all.  It  seems 
to  me  that  tiie  evil  thi>ig  is  for  this  body 
to  continue  in  a  slalcmiit,  vhich  docs 
not  serve  the  American  pec  )le's  best  in- 
terests. It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  .sides  of  the 
aisle  can  get  together  on  about  tliree 
pxinciple.s,  we  can  solve  ai  y  legislative 
problem  that  comes  up  ar  1  do  it  in  a 
way  that  will  reflect  credi  upon  all  ol 
us.  We  can  end  this  Congre,  s  with  a  leg- 
islative record,  not  a  bun(  h  of  vetoes. 

Tliese  are  the  three  prii:  :iples.  If  we 
(Hn  live  witli  tliese,  then  w  :  can  get  to- 
;^et.her  with  a  consensus  p  ogram.  The 
fn-flt,  is  fiscal  responsibility  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  State ,  are  fed  up 
Avitli  the  inflation  which  \  e  have  and 
which  has  been  caused  in  a  large  meas- 
ure by  huge  Federal  defi^  its,  and  by 
other  tilings  which  we  have  done  or  not 
done  here  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  second  principle  is  I  >  legislate  to 
pi-ovide  for  more  jobs  in  the  private 
.sector.  We  do  not  strive  foi  leaf -raking 
jobs,  because  leaf-raking  job  j  are  not  de- 
sired by  the  American  pec  Die.  Jobs  in 
industry,  jobs  in  factories,  jc  i)s  in  private 
enteiprise.  and  housing,  if  yo  i  will — these 
are  the  things  which  om-  Deople  want 
and  which  we  should  push  under  any 
legislative  program. 

The  third  thing  is  to  woil  out  a  legis- 
lative program  to  help  end  he  recession 
without  more  inflation.  The  se  are  three 
simple  principles  which  must  dominate 
any  legislative  program  which  this 
House  should  adopt. 

I  offer  the  majority  my  c<  inplete  .sup- 
port in  establishing  conse  isus.  I  am 
available  anytime  to  comprc  mise  on  any 
subject  with  them  as  long  a  i  we  provide 
answers  which  will  be  faitli  ful  to  those 
tliree  principles. 

The  President  of  the  Unitt  i  States  has 
done  his  very  best  to  make  I  ennsylvania 
Avenue  a  two-way  street.  He  isked  Mem- 
bers of  the  leadership  of  boi  h  parties  to 
the  White  House  to  discusf  tlie  energy 
bill  when  the  energy  bill  wa !  in  trouble, 
and  evei-ybody  knew  it  was  in  trouble. 
Many  of  us  went  down,  an<  I  thinlt  at 
the  time  most  of  us  were  in  ;he  mood  to 
get  together  and  do  some  hing  about 
getting  an  adequate,  conse  isus  enei'gy 
bill.  We  even  agreed,  I  thou  rht,  to  keep 
our  rhetoric  moderate,  so  v  b  could  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  conse  isus. 

But  we  came  back  to  Cap! ol  Hill  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  took 
the  well  almost  immediate  s^  and  said 
that  there  would  be  no  comi  i-omise  with 
the  Republicans,  that  the  Democratic 
majority  would  send  its  bills  iown  to  the 
White  House,  and  then  thj  Piesident 
cotild  veto  them  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  thJ  t  this  is  no 
way  to  run  a  legislative  bo4r.  I  suggest 
to  the  Members  that  If  we  dolthis,  we  are 
all  going  to  look  bad,  and  t  e  should.  I 
suggest  that  the  time  has  coi  le  for  us  to 
sustain  this  veto,  and  then  g(  ahead  and 
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pass  .1  housing  bill  which  t  m  become 
Jaw.  Then,  let  us  perfect  a  me<  hanism  for 
obtaining  a  consensus,  so  t  lat  in  the 
future  we  can  have  legis  ation,  not 
vetoes, 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mi.  Speaker,  :  now  yield 
-'  minutes  to  tiie  gentleman  [rom  Call- 
^.^l•nia  I  Mr.  Bees;. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
jcluctance  that  I,  as  a  Democ  fat,  rise  to 
ask  the  Members  to  sustain  the  House 
bill  veto.  But  I  am  getting  t  red  of  the 
political  rhetoric  of  this  scssi  )n  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  getting  tired  of  the  rather 
inflexible  Congress  and  inflej  ible  Presi- 
dent, a  President  begging  for  1  ills  to  veto 
and  a  Congress  wanting  to  gii  e  him  bills 
to  be  vetoed,  because  in  tliis  stalemate, 
frankly,  we  are  not  doing  mi  ch  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Housing  is  the  biggest  busi  less  in  my 
district,  and  it  is  vei-y  difflci  It  for  me, 
with  staclcs  of  letters  and  tel  egrams  on 
my  desk  mging  an  override ,  to  come 
before  the  Members  this  way.  But  let  me 
get  away  from  the  rhetoric. 

Let  me  actually  talk  aboul  the  com- 
promise bill.  The  bill  that  was  ntroduced 
last  Friday,  that  the  administ  ation  said 
that  it  would  sign,  provides  for  protection 
against  mortgage  foreclosure,  which  was 
the  legislation  we  passed  here,  and  it  also 
sets  up  what  we  call  a  Ginnic  Mae  tan- 
dem plan  that  will  run  mortg  iges  down 
to  IV2  percent,  and  the  rate  for  long- 
term  mortgages  today  is  9h  percent. 
Tliis  is  a  two-point  subsidy  for  those 
Americans  who  have  an  inc<  me  which 
is  plus  or  minus  20  percent  of  t  le  average 
median  income  in  their  area. 

I  think  the  compromise  is  i ,  good  bill 
and  that  the  bill  that  was  vetoed  was 
exce-ssive.  The  administrati<  n  stated, 
along  with  the  veto,  that  they  will  spend 
the  82  billion  they  have  been  l  olding  up, 
and  will  promise  to  spend  ant  tiier  $7.85 
biUion  when  we  authorize  in  it  e  compro- 
mise bill  to  take  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Middle  America  with  a  two-i  oint  sub- 
.sidy? 

Does  not  everyone  here  wisl  they  had 
a  2-point  subsidy?  Does  not  evei-yone 
who  has  to  pay  9.5  percent  wish  they 
could  get  7.5  percent?  But  for  some  rea- 
son we  were  not  able  to  com  s  togethei- 
and  come  up  with  a  reasonable  bill  which 
could  be  signed  by  the  Pi'esl  lent  even 
though  we  had  that  opportunit  7. 

1  ask  for  a  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 
Then  we  can  work  togethe:  to  help 
relieve  the  housing  industry. 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  om  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT)  for  p  irposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Pi-esident  Fords  veto  of 
Hit.  4485,  the  Emergency  H<  using  Act 
of  1975.  There  are  three  maj«  r  reasons 
for  my  opposition  to  this  legislation: 

First.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
4485  authorizes  up  to  $1.5  I  illlon  for 
emergency  middle-income  hoi  sing  sub- 
sidles  through  July  1,  1976;  u  !>  to  $500 
million  for  emergency  mortg  ige  i-elief 
payments  for  up  to  2  years;  1  jid  up  to 
$100  million  fm  secUon  312  rebi  bUltatlon 
loans  for  2  years,  for  a  grani  total  of 
about  $2.1  billion.  All  of  this  money.  If 
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appropriated,  would  come  on  top  of  the 
$2,000  tax  credit  program  enacted  earlier 
this  year;  on  top  of  nearly  $6  billion  in 
support  already  provided  under  the 
GNMA  conventional  "tandem  plan,"  and 
on  top  of  the  $662  million  appropriated 
just  yesterday  for  fiscal  year  1976  to 
fund  housing  programs  established  un- 
der the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974 — in  addition  to  about 
$1  billion  authorized  by  back-door  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  massive 
spending  adds  to  the  Federal  deficit  and 
contributes  to  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  the  two  major  causes  of  our 
present  recession. 

Second.  The  timing  of  the  program. 
More  than  3  months  ago,  in  March.  I 
stated  in  my  additional  views  on  the 
House  bill,  "There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  'emergency'  ui  housing 
will  ease  before  this  bill  passes."  Today 
we  should  consider  the  veto  of  H.R.  4485 
in  light  of  the  recent  indications  of  hous- 
ing recovery  cited  by  the  President  in 
his  veto  message: 

There  are  now  strong  iiidicatious  that  new 
home  construction  aiid  .sales  are  respond- 
ing   New  home  sales  increased  25  per- 
cent In  April,  the  largest  increase  in  12  years. 
Home  building  permitfi  climbed  24  percent  In 
April  and  an  additional  9  percent  in  May. 
Also  in  May,  housing  starts — which  repre- 
sent not  only  new  l-.ome.s  but  new  jobs — rose 
sharply. 

By  the  lime  tbi.s  legislation  could  be 
implemented,  tlie  housing  recovei-y  may 
very  well  be  in  full  swins,  and  the  added 
stimulus  of  this  bill  could  help  to  touch 
off  a  new  round  of  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  Moreover,  spending  under 
the  6-percent  loan  suijsidy  program 
would  continue  for  ujj  to  6  years,  long 
after  the  "emergency"  sliould  have  sub- 
sided. 

Third.  The  inherent  inequity  of  the 
home  purchase  assistance  program.  An 
important  assumption  was  made  by  the 
proponents  of  H.R.  4485  when  they  de- 
veloped the  home  purchase  assistance 
program  which  remains  the  core  of  the 
bill.  It  was  assumed  that  400,000  addi- 
tional units  could  be  .-jtaited  under  the 
6-percent  loan  subsidy  option  provision 
and  that  800,000  new  jobs  could  be  cre- 
ated. However,  econometric  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  HUD  have 
attempted  to  determine  the  number  of 
units  that  will, be  built  considering  tlie 
relationship  between  sui^ply  and  demand 
in  the  marketplace  for  houses  at  the 
$38,000  limit  estabUshed  for  85  percent 
of  housing  assisted  under  this  option. 

The  study  concluded  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1.35  billion  to  subsidize  6  per- 
cent loans  would  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  only  22,000  homes  and  the  crea- 
tion of  44,000  new  jobs,  in  contrast  to 
the  figures  of  400,000  new  starts  and 
800.000  new  jobs  promised  by  supporters 
of  this  bill.  The  inequity  of  such  a  small 
number  of  assisted  units  is  compoimded 
by  the  further  Inequity  of  tlie  income 
hmit,  which  is  set  at  120  percent  of  the 
median  income  in  a  given  area,  a  figure 
which  varies  between  extremes  of  $6,000 
»^d  $25,000.  Thus,  the  harmful  effects 
Of  this  legislation  would  be  felt  through- 
out the  econ<Mny,  whfle  the  subsidies 
would  benefit  only  a  select  few. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  the  ob- 


servation which  I  made  last  March  and 
which  remahis  just  as  true  today: 

The  best  action  Congress  can  take  to 
provide  relief  from  the  Inflation  and  high 
taxes  which  are  pinching  the  middle-income 
citizen  Is  to  refrain  from  enacting  new  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  which  In  turn  re- 
quire new  Federal  borrowing.  Such  measures 
are  guaranteed  to  result  In  additional  up- 
ward pressure  on  interest  rates  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  very  problem  which  this  legislation 
l3  supposedly  designed  to  solve. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  votuig  to  sustain  this  veto. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  30  additional  sec- 
onds t-o  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  v/ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  20  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Carla 
A.  Hills  testified  before  the  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing  Committee  of  tlie 
House,  before  our  suticommittee.  In  her 
testimony  she  said  nothing  had  been 
accomplished  under  section  8  but  that 
there  are  plans,  there  are  numerous 
plans  in  the  w^orks.  Who  is  going  to  live 
inside  a  plan?  The  Secretary  indicated 
she  hoped  that  in  the  future  HUD  would 
accomplish  something  under  section  8. 
That  is  the  same  thing  that  former 
Secretary  James  T.  Lynn  told  us  last 
year  and  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
under  section  8.  I  will  stand  on  my  prior 
statement. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  We  just  talked  to 
Secretaiy  Hills  today  and  as  she  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee on  June  12,  1975— this  year— as  of 
Piiday  tliere  were  41,000  units  committed 
under  the  section  8  pronsions.  Many  of 
these  are  in  fact  under  construction,  so 
the  gentleman's  fonner  statement  that 
notiiing  has  been  done  still  stands 
corrected. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens*  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  bill 
is  not  good  and  I  have  voted  against  it 
because  it  is  not  good  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  the  bill  because  it  is  not 
good,  it  still  does  not  make  the  bill  good 
to  vote  to  override  a  veto.  It  is  the  .same 
bill  and  I  still  do  not  want  it. 

It  does  not  have  one  single  thing  to 
do  with  whether  I  am  a  Democrat  or 
I  am  a  Republican.  It  is  just  that  I  pre- 
ser\'e  my  right  and  duty  to  vote  down 
a  bill  if  I  think  it  is  bad. 

In  order  to  do  that  at  this  point  I 
have  no  choice  other  than  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  in  hopes  that  the  new 
and  good  bill,  which  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oiiio  (Mr.  Ashley)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  and 
some  50  others  have  introduced,  will 
have  a  chance  to  be  cleared  and  pass  it 
into  law  and  permit  400.000  needed  units 
of  housing  to  be  started  now. 

We  could  have  done  that  and  passed 
this  bill  and  be  voting  on  that  bill  todav 


if  some  people  had  listened  to  me  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley)  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees>  .  It  is  going  to  take 
much  longer  now  to  get  started.  Just 
because  the  President  vetoes  the  bill  is 
not  going  to  make  that  bill  any  better 
than  it  was.  .lust  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto  and  let  us  get 
on  with  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  yield  now 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  <Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.'jylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1949  the  Congress  passed 
land  mark  housing  legislation — the  Taft- 
Eilender- Wagner  Housing  Act^ — on  a  bi- 
partisan basis — committing  this  Nation 
to  the  proposition  that  decent  homes  and 
a  healthy  coiLstruction  industry  were  es- 
sential national  policies. 

Today,  we  are  faced  vith  a  veto  re- 
pudiating this  proposition. 

Today,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  rece.^sion. 
when  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  it^  at  22  percent,  the  consti-uctive 
policies  of  Taft-EIlender-Wagner  are 
replaced  witli  negativism. 

Today,  when  the  average  homeowner 
is  more  endangered  from  mortgage 
foreclosure  than  any  day  since  the  1930's. 
we  lind  a  nonelected  President  stathit; 
that  he  would  not  approve  the  Ashley 
homeowner's  relief  bill  because  it  would 
put  the  Government  in  "the  retail  loan- 
making  business"  even  though  this  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  321  to  21. 

Today,  instead  of  the  constructive  ap- 
proach of  Taft-Ellenier-Wagner,  we  are 
faced  with  the  negative  polify  of  "No,  no. 
go  slow,  veto!" 

Today,  we.  the  elected  repve.<entatives 
of  the  Ameiican  people,  should  not  yield 
to  this  nabob  of  negativism. 

Today,  we  .should  stand  on  our  feet  and 
vote  to  override  this  long-delayed,  mis- 
guided veto. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OTTmcER). 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  think 
my  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens),  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  (Mr.  Ashley),  and  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfoniia  (Mr.  Rees)  ,  have  puslied 
their  own  personal  preferences  on  their 
approach  to  the  housing  problem  just  too 
far.  Very  seldom  do  any  of  us  come  out 
of  this  House  with  exactly  what  we  would 
hke.  We  liave  to  conipromi.se. 

Tiiese  gentlemen  souglit.  quite  prop- 
erly, to  prevail  in  their  own  view.  They 
offeiied  a  motion  to  mstruct  the  conferees 
to  reject  the  Senate  additions  to  which 
they  object  and  they  lost.  The  bill  then 
before  us  was  that  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees which  a  substantial  majoritj'  of 
the  House  approved. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  gentleman  to 
unit«  behuid  this  bill.  It  Ls  the  only  hous- 
ing bill  on  which  we  can  now  act  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentlemen  agree  housing 
assistance  is  vitally  needed  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  country  and  to 
provide  desperately  needed  housing  and 
construction  jot>s. 

Rather  than  act  as  spoilers  on  tliis  bill 
becaase  of  their  failure  to  get  their  way. 
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those  who  agree  with  the  pi'efereuces  of 
these  gentlemeu  should  recognize  that 
the  majority  of  tlie  House  did  not  agree 
with  them  and  seek  In  future  legisla- 
tion to  obtain  what  tliey  want.  They 
should  not  kill  tliis  badly  iieeded  legis- 
lation and  embanass  the  Congie>;s  to 
achieve  their  goals. 

We  should  override  tlie  veio.  We  should 
close  ranks  and  start  building  the  crit- 
ically needed  housing  fcr  v.  Inch  this  leg- 
islation provides. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  eeutleman  fioni  California 
(Mr.  Patterson). 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Ci'Iifoinla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cs  a  new  Member  of  Congress 
here  just  a  few  iliojt  uiouths,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  home  a:;d  tell  ray  constituents 
that  v.c  are  a  '•do-iiothing  Congress." 

I  want  to  tell  the  Pxpsident  that  ho 
cannot  intimidate  me. 

Let  me  niake  thi-ee  points  perfectly 
clear,  if  I  may.  One,  this  i.s  a  private  jobs 
bill.  It  provides  800,000  jobs  In  an  hidu.^;- 
try  where  unemployment  is  at  22  percent. 

Two,  this  bill  l.i  a  middle-income  home- 
owners bin.  Do  you  want  to  go  home  and 
tell  your  people  you  voted  against  It. 
There  is  an  excessively  high  interest  rate 
today.  This  bUl  reduced  that  interest  rate 
by  subsidizing  it  down  to  6  or  7  percent, 
for  400.000  American  famlUes. 

Three,  this  bill  pays  its  own  v/ay.  It 
brings  into  the  Federal  Ti'casury  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Those  are  the  three  major  pcint.^. 
Finally,  we  cannot  delny.  The  Ashley- 
Rees  bill  is  one  moie  element  of  delay. 
I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  to  ovenide  the  emer- 
gency housing  bill  veto.  * 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Andeekott)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  was  a  great  Democratic 
President,  Thomas  Jeffersoi5,  who  once 
said,  "Congress  is  a  standing  insurrec- 
tion." " 

One  has  almost  had  the  feeling,  as  we 
have  listened  to  some  of  the  perfervid 
oratory  from  the  well  this  morning,  that 
some  Members  of  this  body  feel  that  this 
is  a  test  of  our  political  machismo,  or 
manhood,  and  unless  we  rise  In  revolt 
against  this  yoke  that  has  been  pressed 
upon  us.  we  are  less  than  honorable  and 
sovereign  representatives  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  certain  drama  that  always 
surrounds  any  vote  of  this  kind  on  a 
Presidential  veto,  but  even  so,  I  have 
been  more  tlian  a  little  astonished  about 
what  has  bscome  an  ad  hominem  attack 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  Invoking  what,  after  all,  is  his  con- 
stitutional power  and  prerogative.  He  is 
not  provoking  a  constitutional  confron- 
tation when  he  exercises  the  right  that 
clearly  is  given  him  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  exercise  his  Independent  judg- 
ment on  a  piece  of  legislation  which  dis- 
tinguished Membci-s  on  even  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  have  described 
as  bad  legislation. 

It  ia  my  personal  \iew — and  obviously 
I  would  not  expect  anyone  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  agree  with  me — that  a  veto  vote 
is  not  a  test  of  party  loyalty.  It  is  not  a 
vote  where  one  reflexively  follows  his 
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leaders  on  a  pai'ty  line 
the    gentleman    from    Calll 
Rees)  in  expressing  my 
is  tlie  increasingly  rancorous 
that  seems  to  have  overtakeli 

I  would  biiggest  that  tl 
home  arc  listening  and 
waitinpr,  not  for  how  we  vo 
bvt  for  what  we  do  wh?n  t 
die  adjournment  of  this 
takers  ;;larc.  We  have  a  chn: 
a  chance  lo  do  so.-nething  i 
f  nd  Senate. 

T.ho  gentlsmnn  from  OJii 
iFV».  and  I  thinl:  mme  thifi 
Members  on  this  side  of  th 
introtlucca  a  bill.  I  have  ire 
most  ideatical  legislation  aL 
f^pulieirian  fio;n  Michigan  ( 

\Vc  cfiu  get  together  vciy 
bill  of  tliat  kind  and  piove 
oi  thi  s  counti-y  that  we  are 
ply  ti-ying  to  shov;  wJio  is 
on  the  block;  whether  or 
grc<^s  with  its  overwhelming 
majority  i.s  more  powerful 
Executive,  but  that  v.c  are  \ 
people's  bidding  in  the  se 
report  out  responsible 

I  thank  tlie  gentleman  fro|n 
I  comniead  him  on  his 
pre.-.'^^ing  in  the  well  of  this 
and  suggcFting  tiiat  when 
the  Banking  and  Currency 
suddenly    changed    their 
housing   legislation   and 
along  with  some  of  the 
of  the  Senate  bill,  the  $l.i 
sistance  for  down  paymen 
pie,  that  was  inserted  in  coiiCer 
was  never  considered  by  thi 
it  is  they  who  must  bear 
net  we  who  support  th-?  Pres 
veto  on  this  legislation 

Mr.  REUSS.   Mr.   Speake 
minutes  to  the  genUemaii  iroin 
ton  <Mr.  AD.rws). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speah 
HJl,  4485  and  urge  that  i 
over  the  President's  veto, 
address  my  remarks  to  the 
of  this  bill. 

The  housing  production  a 
er.s'  relief  portions  of  H.R 
fective  methods  of  acliievim 
economic  objectives.  The  bu 
pact  of  these  programs  is 
parison  to  the  results  to 
This  program  was  in  the  con 
olution   and   according   to 
committee's  best  estimates, 
tion  of  thi.s  housing  prograr  i 
suit  in  budgetary  outlays  in 
1976  of  $400  million,  not 
stated  m  the  veto  message. 

As  the  sponsors  of  this  lei 
previously  indicated,  dmini 
period    of    time,    construct<)u 
stimulated  by  the  bill  would 
eral  hundred  thousands  of 
crease  Federal  tax  revenues 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4483  is 
line  with  the  estimates  in 
cun-cnt  resolution  on  the 
year  1976.  If  the  Congress 
the  objections  of  the  Pr 
implementation  actions  can 
mediately.  If  we  fail  to  pass 
tion  today,  we  do  not  kuoir 
policy  and  budgetary  proble  n 
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because  v.e  do  not  know  when 
able  substitute  bill  can  be 

I  urge  my  colleagties  to  override 
veto  of  the  housing  bill  todij' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speake? 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  io  the 
from  Ohio. 

5Ir.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding.  On  the  measui-e 
been  vetoed,  the  administration 
have    the    choice    between 
Icons  at  7  percent  for  the 
mortg'.'ge  or  6  percent  over  3 
jic^ins  the  administrfition  clec|;ed 
e.xcl:)sive]y  with  the  7-percent 
prcn'am.  The  pentlpman  cannfct 
f.'icre  is  a  $400  million  added 
bill  I  ir.troducrr'  over  the  bill 
been  vetoed.  I  voiild  have  to 
the  JTentli'man's  figures,  and  we 
the  san:e  Budge-.  Committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  y 
I'.tes  to  the  gentleman  from 
•AtrCoTN) . 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dent's  veto  of  the  Emergency 
corns  Housing  Act  is  anothci 
of  tlic  Herbert  Hoover  appr 
ministration  is  taking  to  the 
paralysis  tliat  faces  this  coun 

The    House   Banking,   Currfency 
Housing  Committee   has   worfed 
months  to  tailor  a  program 
put  the  homebuilding  industr; 
its  fset.  Tills  Ls  an  industi-y 
been  faced  not  with  a  r 
depression. 

The  fact  is  that  throughou 
year,  and  even  today,  housing 
only  50  percent  of  1972  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  dolibts 
the  housing  and  wood  products 
tries  are  in  a  depression,  let 
to  workei-s  in  a  timber-based 
such  as  mine,  where  mills  ar 
short  shifts  or  are  closed  ddwn 
pletely.  and  have  been  for  mcfiths, 
where  nearly  20  percent  of 
workers  are  not  working  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of 
administration  says  that  pr 
just  around  the  next  comer, 
say  to  the  administration  Is 
ought  to  tell  tliat  to  a  millwcl-ker 
carpenter  or  a  builder  who  ha; 
a  decent  amotmt  of  work  in  m(  nths, 

The  recession  in  the  housinj 
did  not  happen  by  accident, 
duced  by  shortsighted  tight-mfney 
cies  that  have  been  defended 
major  economic  spokesman  w 
administration.  Those  tight-m4ney 
cies  were  offered  in  the  name 
infiation;  but  instead  they  have 
housing  industi-y  the  sacrificia 
the    administration's    econoniii 
plan. 

The  administration  says  tlia ; 
no  m'gent  problem.  It  justifies 
by  pointmg  to  April  sales  in 
which  have  been  increased  21 
But  I  ask  you,  25  percent 
Twenty-five  percent  of  practlc4Uy 
ing  is  still  practically  nothing. 

The  administration  says  thi 
be  an  overstimulaut.  I  grant 
there  has  been  a  modest 
housing  starts,  but  how  does 
ment  sciuare  v.ith  the  outright 
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this  administration  has  shown  to  this 
bill  from  the  outset,  even  back  in  the 
darkest  days  m  January,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  housing  industry  was 
headed  for  an  outright  collapse?  The 
truth  is  that  the  administration  will  use 
any  convenient  arrangement  to  defeat 
tills  bill. 

Finally,  the  administration  says  that 
this  bill  costs  too  much,  that  it  is  infla- 
tionary. The  truth  is  tliat  the  dollars 
this  bill  will  put  in  the  economy  will 
create  an  estimated  400,000  new  hous- 
ing starts  and  will  create  an  estimated 
800,000  new  jobs.  The  revenue  from  the 
jobs  will  go  to  the  Treasury  and  they 
will  more  than  offset  the  P'ederal  out- 
lays. This  bill  is  a  revenue  producer — 
not  a  revenue  user. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  present  here  on 
the  floor  a  few  days  ago  when  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  jobs  bill  was  before 
us. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  lirae  of  the 
gentleman  from  Orejjon  (Mr.  AuCoin) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  Republican 
leadership  when  they  fought  to  sustain 
the  jobs  bill  veto  by  stating  they  were 
against  public  service  jobs.  They  said 
they  were  against  public  service  jobs  be- 
cause they  believed  in  stinmlating  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  instead. 

Now  we  have  a  bill  before  us  which 
does  precisely  what  the  House  Republi- 
can leadership  asked  for  and  what  the 
administration  asked  for.  It  stimulates 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  and  yet  v.e 
are  dealing  with  a  veto  once  again. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  administration 
will  have  the  votes  necessary  to  sustain 
this  veto;  we  will  know  that  very  soon. 
But  let  the  record  show  that  the  clear 
policy  of  this  Congress  is  to  put  Ameri- 
ca back  to  work.  And  let  the  record 
show,  too.  that  when  it  comes  to  jobs, 
the  only  do-nothingism  in  Wasliington 
today  is  the  do-nothingism  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  override 
this  veto. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
provide  time  for  debate  on  the  veto  on 
the  side  of  upholding  the  veto,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iflchlgan  (Mr.  Brown)  for  debate  only. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  want  to  sincerely 
thank  and  express  my  commendation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens).  It  takes  guts 
to  go  against  the  grain.  It  also  takes  guts 
to  be  statesmen,  and  I  think  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been  statesmen. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
ley) and  I  got  together,  along  with 
others  on  the  subcommittee,  Including 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
fine  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett)  ,  and  we  sat  down  last  year  and 
worked  out  a  bill.  In  confrontation?  No, 
but  we  sat  down  together  and  came  up 
with  the  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment bill.  We  were  working  with 


the  admhilstration,  not  fighting  the  ad- 
ministration, and  we  produced  legislation 
which  I  think  this  House  and  most  of 
the  Membei-s  of  the  House,  if  not  all. 
have  been  proud  to  take  back  to  their 
constituenis  and  say.  "Look  what  we  have 
done." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  had  tliat  kind 
of  operation,  if  we  had  had  Uiat  kind 
of  effective  cooperation  on  this  bill,  we 
would  not  be  here  today. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to  your 
remaiks.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  did 
your  remarks  reflect  conciliation?  Did 
your  remarks  reflect  cooperation?  Did 
your  remarks  reflect  communication? 

I  .sufegest.  Mr;  Speaker,  that  your  re- 
marks reflected  none  of  these  qualities. 
And  I  think  it  appropriate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  further  suf^gest  that  before  you  judge 
the  conduct  of  the  President,  you  be  a 
bit  introspective  and  look  at  the  conduct 
of  the  overwhelmnig  majority  now  sit- 
ting in  this  House.  To  what  extent  has 
your  majority  attempted  to  coopeiate,  to 
cojnmunlcate,  to  conciliate?  I  f:uggest 
darned  little. 

I  suggest.  Ml-.  Speaker,  that  .vein  ma- 
jority has  sought  comrontation.  except, 
thank  Crod.  for  some  of  the  Members  on 
your  side  who  have  sought  to  work  for 
.sound  legislative  accomplishments,  ir- 
respective of  who  gets  the  accolades. 

Regarding  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  ol  time  given  to  your 
.side  of  the  aisle,  how  many  have  come 
out  and  point  by  point  shown  me  and 
my  colleagues  where  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore Us  is  better  than  the  .<iubstitute  that 
can  be  acted  upon  promptly?  The  sub- 
stitute legislation  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley),  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  .  and 
the  gentleman  from  (Georgia  (Mr.  Ste- 
phens) and  many  othei-s  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  many  have  cosponsored  a  simi- 
lar piece  of  legLslation  introduced  by 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding my.self. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  we  want  to 
stimulate  the  housing  industry  now,  the 
substitute  that  we  can  have  before  us 
the  week  we  come  back  from  the  recess 
will  do  a  lot  more  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry now  than  will  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today.  With  the  new  programs 
and  with  the  implementation  necessary, 
it  will  be  6  months  or  more  before  we 
can  really  give  any  kind  of  stimulus  to 
housing  under  the  bill  that  Is  before  us 
today,  whereas  with  the  substitute,  if 
we  could  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  that 
bill,  if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  will  allow  the  committee  to 
consider  the  substitute,  the  program  Is 
already  in  being  and  by  passing  that  bill 
we  will  have  the  stimulus  now  that  we 
need  for  housing. 

Suice  no  one  has  botliered  to  indicate 
why  the  vetoed  bill  before  us  today  should 
be  passed  and  why  it  is  so  good— and  it  is 
not  so  good;  it  will  not  provide  the  stimu- 
lus; it  does  not  begin  to  attack  the  two 
problems  of  mortgage-payment  relief  and 
the  stimulus  to  the  housing  industry  that 
the  substitute  does — Is  there  any  reason, 
any  reason  whatsoever,  for  any  person 
who  voted  against  the  conference  report 


a  few  days  ago.  to  vote  today  to  override 
the  veto?  I  suggest  absolutely  none. 

To  the  contrary,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons that  those  who  voted  to  support  the 
conference  report  should  \'Ote  to  sustain 
the  veto  today.  One  reason  is  that  we 
have  shown  aii  upward  trend  in  the  hous- 
ing uidustry.  Anotlier  reason,  which  is 
probably  more  important,  is  that  yester- 
day the  President  told  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  put 
into  use  the  additional  $2  billion  that  is 
available  imder  the  Emergency  Home 
Purcha.se  Act  of  1974. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that,  if  any- 
thing, there  are  more  reasons  to  vote 
today  to  sustaui  the  veto  than  there  were 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  >ield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  iiom  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  wc  aie 
again  on  a  veto. 

What  is  the  veto  all  about?  It  is  a 

l>)iilo.soplilcal  di^agneement   on  how  we 

should  run  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

We  came  out  earlier  in  this  year  witli 

0  program  and  a  plan: 

Tax  rebates  of  $22  bilhon,  which  tlie 
President  did  sign;  a  progiam  for  funds 
to  keep  the  railroads  in  the  East  run- 
ning: a  Piece  of  legislation  out  of  this 
veiy  committee  urging  that  money  be 
spent  and  interest  rates  be  lowered;  n 
farm  bill  that  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  an  economic 
jobs  bill  that  was  going  to  put  900.00n 
people  to  work  in  public  sen'ice.  and 
900.000  to  work  in  private  service,  and 
that  was  vetoed;  a  strip  muiing  bill  that 
meant  jobs,  and  that  was  vetoed:  now  a 
housing  bill  that  mean.'  800,000  more 
jobs,  and  this  was  vetoed. 

Such  was  the  program  that  our  econ- 
omists woi-ked  out  with  us  to  get  the 
Nation  economically  moving  again. 

It  has  been  9  months  since  Pi'esident 
Ford  took  office.  What  has  happened  in 
those  9  months?  The  imemployment  of 
this  Nation  hai  gone  fi-om  5.4  to  9.2  per- 
cent. There  are  more  than  9  million  un- 
employed at  this  time. 

In  the  9  months  that  President  Ford 
has  been  President,  what  has  his  phil- 
osophical program  done  for  the  economy 
of  this  Nation?  It  has  cost  us  $60  billion. 
$14  blUlon  for  every  1  percentage  point 
tliat  unemplcvment  goes  up  in  antici- 
pated taxes,  and  $2  billion  that  we  have 
to  pass  out  just  for  the  unemployment 
compensation. 

This  Is  a  jobs  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  work 
bill. 

In  Pebruai-y  of  this  year,  when  hear- 
ings wei-e  first  held  on  this  housing  leg- 
islation, the  unemployment  rate  was  8.2 
percent  with  the  rate  in  the  constiiic- 
tlon  industry  nearly  double  that  at  15.9 
percent.  The  administration  at  that  time 
said  this  legislation  was  not  needed.  In 
May  of  this  year  unemployment  had 
risen  to  9.2  percent.  That  means  that 
in  the  short  period  of  3  months,  over  a 
million  additional  people  were  out  of 
work.  Still  the  administration  kept  tell- 
ing us  this  legislation  was  not  needed. 
Currently,  the  unemployment  rate  In  res- 
idential construction  Is  estimated  at  42 
percent.  This  legislation  is  desperately 
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needed  oml  long  overdue.  The  A-iieri-jan 
lieople  cannot  afford  a  lailiu-e  to  over- 
ride this  unconf  ciouable  veto. 

Tlie  bill  is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
mfferine  of  those  most  .eeriously  affect/ed 
by  the  ciiTPnt  recesfcioii.  It  is  designed  to 
>-limuiate  tlie  one  indu-stry  that  can  lead 
«•;  moM  q  jicklj-  out  of  thai  recession. 

Tlii.s  housinK  bill  i.s  Mjund  Icgifdutio'i 
whfcli  will  lia.st"n  and  ease  what  will 
«tht;rwi.->e  be  a  long,  piiinlul  and  uncer- 
taui  erononiic  i-eoovei-j-.  Tie  le«isl.itioxj 
w-ill  .stimulate  lue  fon.'?t.ijcuon  and  .sale 
t>r  ui)  to  r.OO.OOO  hoa.suig  tinius  lo  middle- 
income  families,  create  800,000  job.s.  pro- 
vide public  hoasing  lor  l^w -income  Janii- 
lie.s  ill  -small  towns  and  laral  ar«ia.<.  help 
reli.ibiliuile  inner-tiiy  areas,  and  save 
the  homes  oi  many  tiiausuiui.s  of  home- 
owners who  lose  iheir  .jobs.  Il  fully  inj- 
plemented,  the  inipact  ot  thi.s  bill  on  ne.\c 
.\ear's  budget  dcf.tii  will  be  .-m;:!!—  .ilwut 
$400  million. 

I  m-ee  all  ni.v  <'oliva«uc.s  td  \t>ie7»  tjet 
this  country  tnoviim  aiiaia.  Vote  lo  ovei  - 
tide. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  .,hall 
bupport  the  flsf-nl  veto  «>:  Pr«'-.idenf.  Ford 
and  vole  "no"  r:->  the  motiun  to  oxer- 
ride. 

.Wiion  H.R.  4i«5,  Uie  EuiLUgency  Hou.s- 
ing  Act  of  1975.  was  pa.s,sed.  it  was  identi- 
fied here  as  a  sme  candidate  for  ^  eto. 
Wlien  th°  Homeowners  Relief  Act  pas.-- 
ed.  it  was  a  strong  co.i^*fn*u.s  favorite. 
Ova-  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
by  joining  Uie  good  one  to  the  lousy  one. 
has  insured  that  boUi  will  fail.  Tliat  i.s 
:»  ueird  and  comiterproductiVs;  v  ay  to 
carry  out  tlie  people's  bi'.siness. 

My  remark.s  on  tiie  pa.svage  of  H.R. 
4485  still  aix'  pertinent.  The  fli-st  objec- 
tion is  the  unuarranted  and  mibudgeted 
«"Ost.  but  an  Cfiunlly  strong  objection  can 
be  made  Uiat  it  will  not  work.  H.R.  4483 
in  its  amalgamated  fonn  will  cost  $1  bil- 
lion over  budget  tliis  year,  and  about  $2 
billion  over  budget  ihi.',  jc'ar  and  next  . 
year. 

There  is  .-ome  question  as  to  whether 
home  purciiases  under  tliis  bill  woidd  be 
iu  addition  to  normal  pun;ha'»s  or 
whether  they  v.ould  replace  normal  pur- 
chase.s.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion tliat  normal  homebuyiug  would  be 
greatly  delayed  and  tlie  recovei-y  of  the 
housing  industry  would  be  con-espond- 
ingly  delayed.  There  is  also  no  question 
that  the  qualification.s  for  subsidies  aj-e 
hiequi  table. 

ThLs  bill  is  merely  anotlier  ca.se  of  a 
committee  ti-jing,  singlehandedly.  hap- 
liazardly,  wliimsicaUy.  and  unsuccessful- 
ly to  cure  the  rece.ssion  by  spending 
money  we  do  not  have.  I  m-ge  that  this 
House  sustain  the  veto  of  H.R.  4485. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Iresliman  I  came  here  with  great  concern 
aJDOut  tlie  economy.  I  pledged  that  I 
Viould  do  everything  1  possibly  could  to 
help  stimulate  Uie  economy.  I  tried  to  do 
thai  by  voting  for  tlii.s  bill  aii-l  conference 
report. 

Fiscally  re.spoasible,  minority  leader 
.sajrs.  Ford's  policy  i&  like  a  yo-yo.  In  Jan- 
uary he  wanted  a  surtax.  In  March  he 
wanted  a  tax  rebate.  Have  yoa  noticed 
that  with  each  veto  the  Presldait  gave 
A  little  money  or  a  promise— the  greatest 
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political  game  of 
with  this  tliought: 

First.  This  bill  wiil  ght 
diate    heli) — it    en  a    be 
changed. 

Second.  I  \  iew  Uic  las!: 
!M'  at  as  oue  vhich  pro\id."- 
for  Uie  free  enterp:i.se  sy.s 
pi-ofir.  doiiig  what  the  pu 
-•iiost  in  a  wv'V  t.'iat  is  ac( 
i-ab)!::  and  n  ijrovicie  re.'-t 
the   boi.   01    tho    jv.jblic    i 

UpD'l. 

Tl>e  IJU'oln-  ;UK*  \ht  eCv)n. 

bi'.I.  Tajs  i.s  the  inL-c;iri\ 
i*  thLs  responsibility  ot  Th; 
1  urttc  vot,e  to  ovej'iicir. 
ATr.  ASHBROOIi.  Mi 
\o\.e  to  .siis»«ia  tin;  Pre.si 
K  R.  J4B.S,  the  Eiiu:  p<'n(\ 
•  •i  IST.'j. 

My  r,eei.-.ion  h:is  tx'pn 
.vinc«'  I  iV^roe  with  the  ba.su 
ths.s  legi.slatioii.  A  .-tionfr  li 
try   is  iinporiant  for  the 
coveiT  of  our  Ki.tion.  We  r, 
sin.-tioi  W(?:t:fr.s  b;.'-t  to 

II.R.  448-5.   h:)wevpr,   is 
i.iiswer  io  the.sp  rinibleiii.^. 
so  seiious  as  t!>  oi'iwijtli 
beneflts. 

Fir.st.    the   cost   ol    ihf.s 
rifarly  excessive.  It  v.ould 
biihon  to  the  deficit  in  r; 
jt'one.  Overall,  it  wot'lci  v 
nient  e\iicnciitiirt'S  of  iViorfl 
lion. 

Such  ir'.vjc  c\i)e'.idii'i:ts 
inflationary      impafi;     th) 
ei-onomy.  The  \  alue  of  the 
fuither  eroded  at  home 
is  essential  that  v;e  liold 
spending  and  cut  biick  whe 
We  simply  cannot  afford  tn 
$2  billion  program  to  oui 
yering  Federal  deficit. 

Second,  tiie  .subsidized 
are  set  at  a  ridiculotisly  lovi 
.sidj-  pajTnents  could  reduce 
terest  rate.s  to  6  percent.  R 
been  that  low  in  a  decade. 

The  6-iJei-cent  i-ate  is  . 
level  needed  for  a  stron;? 
dastiT.  In  1973,  for  exampli 
over  2  million  starts  when 

were  ia  excess  of  7' 

justify  spending  more  mon^ 
ttially  needed.  Nor  can  I 
."^ome  buyers  an  excessive 
taxpayers'  expen.«e. 

Third,  it  would  be  extr. 
to  terminate  the  6-i)erceift 

rate  once  it  had  begun 

liave  a  hfe  all  of  their  own 
progi-am  Is  .started  it  seems 
t  ever. 

The  problem  nf  tt-rmina 
especially  difScult  for  a 
this.  The;-e  would  be  inten 
to  extend  the  Government 
definitely.  If  this  shoidd  ha 
tential  cost  is  staggering. 

RjiuiJi,  despite  the  

tills  legislation  it  would  hav< 
pact  than  its  supporters  . 
been  asserted  that  the  bill 
in  the  eonstniction  of  400,. 
Ing  units.  HUD  and  OMB 
however,    indicaie  a    niinii  ? 
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Siiice  a)ost  of  those  receivini ; 
would  have  purcliased  h^es 
such  as.sistance,  the  actual 
new  staiis  woidd  be  in  the  5 
000  range.  Such  a  low  nimiHer 
tJonal  starts  hai-dly  justifie; 
rnous  cost  of  tiiis  legislation 
1  or  the.Nrt  rea.so)!'^,  Mr.  Spe, 
that  tlie  veto  of  H.R.  4485  be  i 
Mr.  KORTON.  Mr.  Spe.iki 
to  voie  to  siistain  the  Presi 
H.R.   4485.  1  supported  tlie 
i-onipouents  of  this  bill,  tiic 
come  Ho\i.sij\g  Act  ana  the 
Horneowrieis'  Relitf  .'Vet  w 
con.si(1e)>ecl  on  the  Hoasc- 

lit -pits  ray  unh?Dpine.s.s 
S:-nai,o  proT  i.sions  th'^t  were 

bill  ia  <anfc)cme,  I  rtluc 

tht.  conference  report,  bccaus< 
less  happ-.-  with  the  depth 
menu  thai  the  administratioi 
at  that  line  to  revitahziiiii 
industiy  than  I  was  with  th 
Wnile  J  am  not  in  accord  w 
t"  v.!ih  uuiuy  of  tiu  smiem? 
ihe  Prc.-.idenf.s  veto  message 
lighted  with  the  actions  th( 
h:):-  liikcii,  aad  cveji  more 
his  commitment  to  support 
legislation  to  stimulate  the 
dusii-y  ill  a  respon.sible  and  _ 
I  CO  not  agree  with  the 
sw)t.eir.ent  that  the  bill  ^\e  ^, 
damage  the  housing  industiT, 
that  the  key  provisions  of  th 
not  be  implemented  without 
delay,  and  that  the  delay  wc_. 
at  least  a  temporary  disincent  v 
home  purchases  in  the  intei-in 
.-nbsidy  pi'ogi-ams  were  being 
Further,  I  share  the  admi 
1:'  i;  tJiat  once  the  Govenuneift 
the  business  of  providing  dii 
late  subsidies  for  a  few  hon.-™ 
wiU  Ije  difficult,  if  not  impossiljle 
out  tho.se  .subsidies,  and  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  limited  .. 
sidy  program  from  expandii_ 
honie  0T7,ner  and  home  buyei 
that  it  would  not  be  nice 

liveiyone  with  6-percent , 

est  rates.  It  would  be.  But  the 
would  not  pei-mit  doing   _ 
adoinrr  costs  that  would  be 
the   benefits   achieved   to   .. 
budget.  More  important,  the 
lion  of  the  housing  hidustrj 
require  direct  interest  subs 
it  does  require  is  adequate 
of  capital  in  mortgage  lendiitg 
tlon.s,  and  an  adequate  market 
housing,    whether    rental    . 
o«7ied.  Anything  Government 
improve  the  mai-ket.  includii^? 
income  of  the  American 
availability  of  mortgage  monet^ 
jierraanentlv  placing  the 
Dv  mider  a)  tificial  or  untenable 
or  financial  conditions.  shoul( 

Tlie  Pi'esi  dent's  commitment 
and  support  an  extension  of 
gency  Home  Purcha.se  Assi.sl 
1974  Ls  welcome.  I  would  like 
a  step  further  and  commit  L. 
raent  to  utilizing  the  authoritj 
would  give  him  under  an  ea 
this  act.  But  I  will  accept  the 
.•-howii  by  the  President  In 
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final  $2  billion  in  mortgage  purchase 
Ainds  provided  in  the  1974  act. 

I  .-upiX)rted  au  amendment  to  H.R. 
4485  to  extend  tlie  Emergency  Home 
Piachase  Assistance  Act  when  it  came 
oei'orc  the  Hou.se,  but  it  was  defeated 
y26  to  242.  The  President's  release  of 
i.uciiiioiiai  funds,  plus  his  commitment  to 
extending  this  act  should  help  to  wiji 
congressional  passage  of  the  needed  ad- 
ditional authority. 

There  is  one  furtlier  element  In  the 
bill,  and  in  the  veto  message  tliat  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  bill  provided  a 
clumsy  but  badly  needed  mechanism  for 
lielping  unemployed  homeowiiers  to 
meet  mortgage  payments  in  the  face 
of  delinquency  or  foreclosure.  Under 
the  tei-ms  of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  tliis  assistance 
through  duect,  $250  per  montli  loans  to 
eligible  homeowners. 

Apparently  tlie  experience  lias  been 
that  most  banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions have  acted  with  restraint  and 
with  commonsense  during  the  depths 
of  the  cm-rent  recession.  Statistics  show 
that  foreclosure  rates  have  not  risen 
dramatically,  as  was  predicted.  Tlius,  it 
seems  feasible  to  provide  the  same  pro- 
tection to  unemployed  homeowners  by 
agreeing  to  stand  behind  their  banks 
with  a  reinsurance  commitment  when 
and  if  the  banks  refi-ain  from  foreclo- 
.sure  or  other  actions  that  would  threaten 
to  depri\e  these  families  of  their 
homes.  The  President's  conunitment  to 
fiuppori  a  bill  taking  this  approach  is  a 
major  positive  result  of  our  pas-sape  of 
H.R.  4485. 

Now  that  the  administration  is  ready 
to  recognize,  with  us.  the  need  to  take 
affirmative,  innnediate,  and  effective  ac- 
tion to  stimulate  and  protect  the  hous- 
ing construction  indastry  and  to  restore 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  lost  jobs  among 
construction  workers,  I  tliiuk  the  Con- 
gress, for  its  part,  should  fashion  a  bill 
that  accomplishes  these  goals  in  a  more 
responsible  fashion. 

Tlius,  I  am  prepared  to  sustain  the 
President's  \cto.  knowing  tliat  witli  his 
veto  motivated  b:--  .some  unwise  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  addressing  this  housing  problem 
cooperatively  and  forthrightly  with  the 
Congress. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  H.R.  443.3  when  it  first  cpme 
before  the  House  on  March  21  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Cun-ency  and 
Hoasing,  and  I  voted  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  June  5.  On  the  basis 
of  my  experience  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Subconmiittee  on  Housing  and  as  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee  since  it 
was  formed  in  1955, 1  felt  this  legislation 
would  not  reach  the  people  who  most 
need  good  housing  at  prices  they  can 
afford— the  average-hicome  family  eam- 
mg  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000  to 
117,000  a  year.  H.R.  4485  subsidizes  a 
somewhat  liigher  income  group  and  the 
homes  which  would  be  built  under  this 
legislation  would  hi  most  histances  be 
priced  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  average 
lamiiy. 

Pof  6  years,  I  have  been  vigoroasly 
J'ushjng  a  different  approach— one  can- 
i'-ting  not  of  .subsidies,  but  of  direct  loan* 
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by  the  Federal  Govevnmeut  on  which  the 
Goverimient  would  get  back  every  cent 
of  its  loans  with  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  besides.  My  proposed  Home 
Owners  Mortgafec  Loiiu  Coiporatiou 
would  revive  Uie  successful  concept  of 
the  KOLC  of  depression  dai  s  wliich  saved 
the  homes  of  countless  Americans  from 
foreclosiue  by  direct  Federal  loatis.  Far 
from  losing  monev-  on  the  HOLC.  tiie 
Government  actually  made  a  profit  over 
the  life  of  iho.se  loans.  So  it  would  be 
with  the  proposed  Home  Owners  Mort- 
saige  Loan  Coriwi-ation,  which  would  ex- 
lend  loans  up  to  $30,000  at  no  more  tliaii 
6':; -percent  interest  to  families  of  aver- 
age income. 

There  would  be  no  nev;  bmeaucracy 
t  >tablislied;  existing  FHA  offices  would 
seiTice  the  loans,  and  the  Corporation 
my  bill,  H.R.  1081  would  create,  would 
consist  of  a  small  board  of  directors  de- 
lerminuig  policy  matters — chiefly  decid- 
ing at  what  periods  in  our  economy  tlie 
direot  loan  program  should  operate  be- 
cau.se  mortgages  are  not  available  to  the 
average  family  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest. 

We  are  cotainly  in  that  kind  of  situa- 
tioii  today,  and  have  been  for  several 
years,  during  wlilch  thne  the  housing 
industry  has  suffered  the  worst  depres- 
sion of  any  part  of  t!ie  economj-. 

Nevertheless,  I  liave  conceded  that 
H.R.  4485  contains  numerous  worthwhile 
provisions  which  are  urgently  needed, 
particularly  in  assisting  unemployed 
homeowners  hi  avoiding  foreclosure  of 
their  homes  because  of  economic  condi- 
tions over  which  they  have  had  no  con- 
trol. 

Much  as  I  dislike  some  featmes  of 
H.R.  4485,  I  believe  the  Pi-esident  was 
wrong  to  veto  it.  The  housing  situation 
today  is  truly  critical.  The  President  was 
\^•^thin  his  rights  to  denounce  the  bill  ui 
any  way  he  wanted  to,  but  at  some 

point— and  tliat  point  is  long  past  due 

this  conservative  Republican  President 
must  learn— or  rather  releam  what  he 
knew  as  minority  leader  of  this  House 
for  many  j'ears— that  in  dealing  with  ur- 
gent national  economic  problems  neither 
a  President  nor  the  Congress  can  have 
everythhig  to  his  or  its  liking. 

Stalemate  is  not  getting  us  anywhere 
Both  sides  seem  to  be  setting  up  score- 
cards  to  use  in  next  year's  Presidential 
election.  In  the  meantime,  the  desperate 
situation  m  jobs,  in  housuig,  and  in  the 
economy  generally  are  not  being  cor- 
lected.  And  they  must  be  corrected. 

The  President's  vetoes  have  come  so 
thick  and  fast  on  issues  on  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Congi-ess  has 
exercised  its  combined  and  considered 
best  judgment  that  we,  as  Democrats 
having  the  responsibility  for  enacting 
legislation  to  solve  our  national  prob- 
lems, must  find  a  way  to  legislate  effec- 
tively. The  veto  is  not  a  substitute  for 
leadership,  or  for  policy.  It  is  now  the 
main  minority  weapon  against  major- 
ity effectiveness. 

Tlierefoi-e,  as  a  matter  of  party  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  a  time  of  divided  Govern- 
ment, I  am  going  to  vote  today  to  over- 
ride this  veto,  as  I  have  many  others  of 
President  Ford's  which  I  felt  were  wTong. 
As   sn   cmeit'pnry   men.cure   to   meet 


emergency  problem.s,  we  could  live  with 
this  legislation  and  it  woidd  do  come 
good.  The  President's  own  solutions  for 
meeting  the  housing  depression  are 
:neaningless  reitei-ations  of  pohcies  which 
liave  not  solved  our  housuig  ills,  and 
cannot  do  so.  The  Democratic  Party  in 
■ihe  Congi-e.ss  brought  foith  a  less-than- 
perfect  and  in  some  respects  inadequate 
hoiLsing  bill,  but  since  It  is  so  much  bet- 
ter Uiau  the  Ford  administoatlon's  alter- 
natives, I  will  vote  to  override. 

If  we  fall  to  oveiTide,  then  I  hope  we 
ran  quickly  devise  a  new  and  better  ap- 
P)*oach  which  would  have  a  bei+er  chance 
of  being  enacted  into  law. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
riie  Hoase,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  Pi-esident  to 
the  contrary  notwithstandmg? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  most 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  question  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  268  naj- 
lc.7.  not  votins  8,  as  follow.s- 


[Roll  Ko.  351] 
VEAS— 268 


.V).  .-.,;•; 

.^iJauis 

Addabbo 

.^lexanilcr 

.Ambro 

.\nder8on, 

Cahf. 
.'.nuun.'io 
-Aspln 
-I'lColn 
EudUlo 
B.a/ilis 
Baldu.s 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
BerteU 
Bemjett 
Berglanu 
Be\-Ul 
Bincgl 
Bingbam 
BlancharcJ 
Blouiu 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUiiig 
Bonker 
Bra,<lemrs 
Breaux 
Breckiiirid£o 
Br<xmead 
iJi-ooks 
Browii,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  &&IBS. 
Burllson.lilo. 
B'lrton,  Johu 
Kiirtou,  Phillip 
Caruey 
(:;-.rr 
ClKinpen 
C'hl^holni 
C'lusen 
OouH 
r  .17 
<"outc 
Coiijor.s 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amoiu'S 
Daulels.  K.J 
D.-nfeJson 
Davis 

«!elaGar,.'a 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
DciTick 

UiuseU 

Dodd 

)>owi)«'y 

Ui-iuan 

Duncaii,  Or^'. 

Dunc:a!i,  T<°:.M 

Party 

i:ckli,i.it!r 

F<?r-rr 


LdwaTds,  Ca!if 
til  berg 
s.vans,  Co:o. 
livaos,  lud. 
Evins,  Tea:.. 
Fascell 
Usher 
Hthlcn 
Hood 
Flon« 
Flowers 
Foley 

tVjrd,  Mich. 
Ford,  Teni;. 
FTRfier 
Fultou 
Fuqua 
C^dos 
Oialmo 
GUmau 
Gina 
Gonzalez 
Goodliw^j 
Oreen 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schiuicli 
Hanley 
Haniiaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawliins 
Hayes,  Inc!. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heftier 
Helsto.ski 
Hendersoi; 
Hicks 
Hishto-»p- 
Holland 
Holtzmau 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Xicobs 
.leurette 
•folinson,  C;;: 
.•ones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.c. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kafite:jrjPi--r 
Kazen 
Keyj^ 
Koch 
Krebfi 
Krueg.;;- 
LaPalce 
Leggett 
tjehman 
Litton 
I  Povrt  r-    :  • 


Lioyc,  Tt-i>n 
Long,  La. 
Long,  ltd. 
McCormack 
McPaU 
McHilgb 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Ma.ddea 
Magxare 
Matsunag,-. 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinaky 
Mlkra 
MUler.  Calif. 
KliUs 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  NT.T. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead,  P.. 
Morgan 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.T 
Martha 
Myers,  P.'_ 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
.  Nioholfi 

N'olaii 

Nowat 

Obersi.'." 

OUey 

OHara 

ONeUl 

Oitiuger 

Passman 

Pctman,  Te'<^ 

Patten.  N  J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
PioUe 
Pik« 
Preyer 
Price 
BaiMiall 
Rangel 
Reiws 
Biduuonu 
Riegle 
Binaidlo 
msenliDover 
Roberta 
Rixtlno 
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Roe 

Smith,  lowii 

Vander  Veen 

Rogers 

Solarz 

Vanik 

Roncalio 

Spellman 

Vlgorito 

Kooney 

Spence 

Walsh 

Hose 

Staggers 

Waxman 

IUif«iittutl 

Stanton. 

Weaver 

riostenkow'ki 

James  V. 

Wbalen 

Uoybnl 

Stark 

White 

(MlSSO 

Steed 

Whltehur£l 

rt\  an          ' 

Stokes 

WUson,  C.  II. 

St  Germ  11  ill 

Stratton 

Wileon.Te^: 

Sontinl 

Studds 

Winn 

Sarbanrs 

Sullivan 

Wlrth 

Soheuer 

Symington 

Wolff 

Schroeder 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wright 

ijclberlint 

Thompson 

Yates 

bharp 

Thornton 

Yatrou 

Sblpley 

Traxler 

Young,  Aiu>>lc'.i 

SUcea 

Tsongas 

Toung,  Ga. 

Simon 

Udall 

Young,  Tex. 

SLsk 

miman 

Zablockl 

black 

V£.n  Deerliu 
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ZeferetU 

Abdnor 

Frenzel 

XTooi-heart, 

AnflersoH.  HI. 

Frey 

Calif. 

Audrews,  N.C. 

Gibbous 

Myers,  Ind. 

Andrews, 

Uoldwatei 

O'Brien 

N.  Dak. 

Oradison 

Pattlson.  N.V. 

Archer 

Graaaley 

Pettis 

Ai-mstrong 

Guyer 

Poage 

Aahbroot: 

Hagedom 

Pressler 

Asbley 

Hamilton 

Pritcliard 

Bitum;tu 

Hansen 

Qule 

Beard,  Teiiu. 

Heckler.  M;'«.<i. 

Ouillen 

Bell 

Heinz 

RaUsbaok 

Biesier 

Hlllls 

Bees 

Bowen 

Hlnslv- 

Reguin 

Brinklcy 

H(.U 

Rhodes 

BroomtleM 

Horton 

Robinson 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hungnto 

Roush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Rousselol 

BroyhlU 

Hyde 

R\mneli- 

Buchanan 

1  chord  • 

Buppe 

Burgener 

J»rnitji 

SHrasin 

Burke.  Flo. 

JefforU.s 

Satterfield 

Burleson.  Tov. 

.lohnsoii.  Colo. 

.Schneebeli 

Butler 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schulite 

Byron 

Joues,  Oklri. 

SebeliuR 

CiirUr 

Kastfu 

Shrlver 

Casey 

Kellv 

Shuster 

CederberK 

Kemp 

Sk\ibit<c 

Clancy 

Ketchiuii 

smith.  Nebr. 

Glawaon.  Dtl 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

L:i^mar»iiio 

Smnton, 

Cochran 

Laiiflmoi 

J.  WUlloni 

Cohen 

Lsiltti 

Steelmau 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lent 

Sieiger,  Ariz. 

CQnable 

t.cvltr.s 

Stelser,  Wis. 

Conlan 

Lett 

SrephetiR 

Lu.ir.n 

muckey 

Crane 

McCloi.\ 

Sj-mms 

Daniel,  Dan 

McClOske.v 

Talcott 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McCoUistfi 

Tiiylor,  Mo. 

Oerwbukl 

McDnUe 

Te«gue 

Devlne 

McDomild 

Tboue 

Dlcklnaon 

McEwen 

Treen 

duPont 

McKlnne.v 

Vander  Jaet 

Edwards,  Aln. 

Madigiiu 

Waggonner 

Emery 

Mahou 

Wampler 

Enslisb 

Mann 

Whitten 

Each 

Martin 

Wiggins 

Eshlemau 

Mathis 

Wil£on,  Bob 

Fenwlck 

Michel 

Wydler 

Flndley 

HUford 

Wylic 

Fish 

Miller.  Ohio 

Youn;-'.  Fin. 

nynt 

Montgomery 

Fountain 

Moore 

NOT  VOTINC5- 

-« 

CoUlns,  Ul. 

Erlenbom 

Karih 

Dlggs 

Porsythe 

Mosher 

Downing 

Hastings 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  m 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained,  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  DIgga  snd  Mr.  Kartb  for,  with  Mr. 
Krieubom  against. 

Until  fturther  notice: 
Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Downing 
ol  Virginia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEA1  E 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speakei 
mous  consent   that  all   \tmber 
have  5  legislative  day.s  in  \v 
and  extend  their  remarks 
extraneous  matter  on  the 
veto  me.ssaee  just  conclude( 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  geiitleni 
consin? 

There  i\as  no  objection. 


sibj 


If  I 


PERSONAL  EXPLAN  \T10N 


Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    D 
Speaker,  I  would  like  the  R. 
tiiat  I  was  detained  in  jny 
the  vote  on  H.R.  8070.  roll 

Had   I   i>een   present.   I 
voted  "na.v." 


^^'IELS.  Mr. 
OKD  to  show 
)lTice  during 
all  No.  341. 
would   have 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  J  ECESS 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  an 
permission  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  to  revLse  an. 
remarks.) 

Ml-.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speakt 
that  after  the.'-e  1-ininute 
intend  to  offer  a  concurrer 
which  is  a  privileged  motio: 
that  the  Members  understan  I 
a  privileged  motion  and  i.s 
able.  I  will  move  the  previ 
and  urge  its  adoption  so  th 
be  no  amendments  offered.  a_ 
bers  will  vote  up  or  down  on 
rent  resolution. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  the  jesoluli 

That      when      tlie      Hoiv-e 
Thursday.  June  26.  1975,  it  .' 
until   12  o'clock  noon  on 
1975. 


1  II 


C  11 


\ote 


UH' 
d  stri 
lea(  er 


th  It 


immedial  ely 


offered  by 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  thi 
Speaker  and  I  were  bu.sy 
phone  calls  yesterday  to  oui 
colleagues,  asking  them  to 
lide  the  housing  bill  veto 
others  spending  their  time  t 
eel  our  plans  to  visit  our 
week.  As  your  majority  .__ 
the  legislative  program,  let 
for  the  most  part  the  bills 

for  action  are  not 

and  do  not  have  to  be 

week.  The  energy  bill 

tleman  from  Michigan   (M 
could  not  be  on  the  floor  _ 
the  week  of  July  8,  and  that  .. 
important  piece  of  legislation 
coming  along. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  fair 
Members  of  the  Congress 
ready  made  plans  when  in  „ 
next  week,  whether  they  ar 
gon,  Washington,  Maine 
we  should  pass  this 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  Ui 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  say  to  the  majority  let 

tend  to  insert  in  the 

marks  section  of  the  Recori 
of  the  39  hidividuals  in  this 
voted  against  recessing  on 
Day  recess,  but  then  were 
houi-s  later  when  we  had 


0  • 


resolut:  an 


ide  * 


Extens  ions 


tie 


nnt 


th; 


June  2 


^,  1975 


I  a.sk  urani- 

s  may 

ich  to  revise 

and  include 

ect  of  the 


objection  to 
1  iiom  Wis- 


was  given 
House  for 
extend  his 

,  may  I  say 

.speeciies,   I 

resolution, 

I  do  hope 

thai  this  is 

not  debat- 

is  question 

t  there  will 

d  the  Mem- 

the  coiicur- 


vill  read: 

UJciurns      on 

talid  iidjournett 

Tuesday,  July  8, 


vxhile  the 
I  laking  tele- 
Democratic 
to  over- 
there  were 
ing  to  can- 
icts  next 
who  sets 
ne  say  that 
I  are  ready 
pressing 
ac|ed  on  next 
the  gen- 

DlNGELL  > 

utitil  at  least 

is  the  most 

we  have 


ni  ss 


w  ro 
tl  eir 


to  those 

have  al- 

districts 

from  Ore- 

v.herever. 


\ill 


the  gen- 
gentleman 


would  like 

that  I  in- 

of  Re- 

the  names 

House  who 

Memorial 

present  3 

next  quo- 


rum call  to  fini.sh  with  the 
iiess  before  the  recess  even 


lay's  busi- 
b  egan. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDITIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  1  [OUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  FROI I  JUNE  2G 
TO  JULY  •?,  1975 


I  offer  a 
Res.  324) 
consideration. 
nt  resolu- 


c  u 


Ho  ise 


Hi  luse. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Con, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurr 
tion.  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  324 

Iif.<olre<f.  That  when  the  Uov 
on    Thursday,   Jiuie   26,    1975,   it 
Journed  until   12  o'clock  noon 
July  8.  1975,  or  until  12  o'clock 
second  day  after  its  Members  arc 
leassemble  in  aocordance  with 
Xliis  resolution,  whichever  event 

SKf.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the 
VfsentaTive.s  shall  notify  the 
House   to  reassemble  whenever 
ion  the  public  interest  shall 
wiienever  the  majority  leader  ol 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
jointly,  file  a  written  request  \ 
of  the  House  that  the  Hoti.'se  reaj; 
tlie  consideration  of  legislation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  the 
pievious  question  on  the  Concurrent 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  oitlered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiot  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Tiie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

The  concurrent  lesolutjou  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  ^lid  on  the 
table. 


;  adjourns 
stand  ad- 
Tuesday, 
ifoon  on  the 
notified  to 
(  sction  2  of 
irst  occurs, 
of  Rep. 
Menjbers  of  the 
his  opln- 
w^rrant  It  or 
the  House 
acting 
the  Clerk 
?einble  for 


:  lOUSING 
GOV- 
TO    SIT 

51-MINUTE 


CN 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOIJIMITTEE 
ON     MANPOWER     AND 
OP    THE    COMMITTEE 
ERNMENT    OPERATIONS 
TODAY    DURING    THE 
RULE 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcon  mittee  on 
Manpower  and  Housing  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatior  s  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  quring  the 
5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenfan  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LABCR 


DEPARTMENTS     OF 
HEALTH,   EDUCATION, 
FARE,    AND    RELATED 
APPROPRIATIONS  BELL, 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th  s 
the  Union  for  the  con.siderati  m 
bill  (H.R.  8069)   making  appropriations 
for    the    Departments    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfar 
lated  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  erjdhig 
tember  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
and  mj'self . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
lire  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
»\lvania'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
F'ennsyivania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    Till;    WflOLi: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8069,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  rerd- 
i:!g  of  the  bill  was  di.spensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleniaji 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognises  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  FIXK>D.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  lu? 
is  the  Labor;  Healtii,  Education,  and 
Welfare  aypropriation  bill  for  1976.  If 
the  Members  will  allow  me.  this  is  act  2 
for  the  Labor;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  bill. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  the  Edu- 
cation appropriation  bill  for  1976  has  al- 
ready been  reported.  It  pas.sed  this  House 
Ust  April  16.1  understand  in  tlie  other 
body  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  reported  out  the  bill. 

So  that  being  the  case,  this  bill  before 
us  now  excludes  about  $7.2  billion  in  Edu- 
cation appropriations.  This  bill  also  ex- 
cludes over  $1  billion  in  budget  requests 
for  which  there  are  no  authorizations. 
As  we  know,  without  authoiizations  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  cannot 
act.  That  is  the  situation  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  lack 
of  authorizations,  most  of  these  items 
are  health  programs,  and  they  will  be 
considered  later,  of  course,  when  the  au- 
thorizations are  enacted  and  we  have  a 
law. 

So  mucli  for  what  is  not  m  the  bill. 
Now.  what  is  in  it? 

Let  me  give  the  Federal  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  Wait  until  you 
hear  this  figme,  this  total.  It  is  $35  bil- 
lion. Did  you  hear  that?  The  figure  is 
precisely  $35,873,492,000. 

But  tliat  figure  does  not  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  multitude  of  pro- 
Ei-ams  administered  by  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  otlier  related  agencies 
included  m  this  bill.  If  the  Members  have 
time  and  they  want  to  take  a  look,  they 
can  take  a  look  at  page  4  of  the  report, 
and  there  we  have  the  grand  total  for 
these  agencies  that  we  are  speaking  about 
today.  The  grand  total  is  $139.8  bilUon. 
including  the  trust  funds  and  the  educa- 
tion appropriations  that  I  .«!poke  about 
Jiwt  a  few  minutes  ago. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  no  Member 
comes  down  to  the  well  of  this  House  to- 
day and  says  that  this  committee  is  not 
taking  care  of  this  or  taking  care  of 
that. 

Remember  the  total  figure  in  the  bill. 
I  just  say  that  in  case  some  Member 
.ni-esumes  to  say  that  anybody  is  being 
neglected. 

By  the  way,  do  the  Members  know 
vhat  the  comparable  figure  was  just  10 
^ears  ago?  Ten  years  ago  tlie  comparable 
figure  was  $31  biUion. 

What  is  that?  Tliat  is  an  increase  of 
over  $100  billion  in  just  10  years.  Wao 
nr  what  do  we  say  this  committee  is^ 
I'.eglecting?  That  is  what  this  committee' 
h3,s  done  in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been 
'vith  many  of  these  Members. 

If  we  want  to  put  it  another  way,  jusG 
to  show  what  is  going  on,  this  means  that 
tiiese  agencies  could  spend  $370  milhon 
a  day  in  fiscal  year  1976.  That  is  ?370 
n:illioii  a  day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Cbaii  - 
;.ian,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
10  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man. I  just  did  not  understand  what  the 
031  billion  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  10  years  ago  included.  Did  it  in- 
clude all  of  those  items  listed  on  pa^e  4, 
nowat$13S  bilUon? 

Mr.  PLOOD.  That  is  riglit,  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  th;irk 
tae  gentleman.  I  just  was  not  clear  on  his 
statement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  one  can- 
not imagine  the  programs  included  in 
iliis  bill.  They  touch  in  one  way  or 
smother  nearly  every  family  m  this 
country.  Every  man,  woman,  and  cliild 
in  this  country  is  touched  some  way  or 
the  other  by  this  bill. 

We  co\er  every  kind  of  cai-e,  from 
infant  care  to  medicare.  Tlie  poor,  the 
.-^ick.  tlie  blind,  the  handicapped,  the 
aged,  the  unemployed.  You  name  it.  It  is 
in  here. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  total 
of  $35,873,492,000.  Now.  in  reference  to 
the  budget.  Mark  this:  Tliis  is  an  in- 
crease of  $720  milhoa  over  the  budget. 
Remember  that. 

Tlie  committee  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  the  budget  for  many  of  these  pro- 
ftrams  was  simply  unrealistic,  as  most 
Members  will  agree. 

The  main  problem  we  had  with  tlie 
budget  is  that  it  was  based  upon  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  1975  appropriations. 
The  Members  will  recall  that.  We  had 
these  rescissions  and  as  you  recall,  tlie 
House  and  tlie  Senate  rejected  most  of 
those  rescissions  of  HEW  appropriations. 
Therefore,  the  starting  point  assumed  by 
the  budget  was  far,  far  below  the  level 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

In  effect,  then,  the  budget  was  pro- 
posmg  to  cut  back  or  terminate  such 
programs  as  these. 

Let  me  read  them  for  the  Members: 
They  were  gohig  to  cutback  medical  re- 
search at  NIH — imagine  that — medical 
reseai'ch.  cut  $256  million. 

Maternal  and  cliild  healtli — wow — cut 
$83  million. 

Mental  healtli — under  all  tlie  cht:um- 


stances  we  know  about  today— mental 
health,  cut  $97  million. 

Usten  to  this:  Alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
cut  $47  milhon. 

This  committee  could  not  agree  to 
.'  vich  proposals.  Let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  spent  many  long  hours,  day 
and  night,  for  over  4  months  reviewing 
that  budget.  There  are  six  volumes  of 
these  hearings.  There  were  Government 
v.itnesses,  Mem  bet's  of  Congress,  public 
eixiups,  individuads,  all  of  them  knowl- 
c;lgeable  in  matters  of  labor,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare.  We  heard  from  ex- 
rerts  within  and  outside  of  the  Govem- 
i.ient.  As  Members  can  imagine,  the  testi- 
mony was  often  very  contradictory. 

The  Government  witnesses  came  in, 
rnd  they  said  that  Federal  support 
should  be  cut  because  tlie  State  and  local 
feovernments  can  finance  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  public  witnesses  said  that  Federal 
■■^upport  should  be  increased  because 
State  and  local  resources  are  inadequate 
to  maintain  health  and  social  sei'Vices 
for  needy  people. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  we  did  T^hat  we  tiiink 
tiie  Members  would  want  us  to  do  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  weighted 
all  of  the  evidence  availal;le.  We  tried 
to  strike  a  balance  between  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  what  the  counti-y  can 
afford  to  do  in  tliese  areas  of  employ- 
ment, health,  welfare,  and  other  huma-i 
.•^  ervices. 

I  am  sure  many  of  tlie  Members  have 
noted  tliat  in  the  bill  we  show  $4,823,- 
168.000  below  tlie  1975  appropriation.  In 
case  you  are  concerned  about  these  re- 
ductions from  last  yeai-,  I  will  explain 
it.  This  Ls  a  net  figui-e  resulting  from  a 
series  of  increases  and  decreases.  The 
decreases  from  1975  were  primarily  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  totaling  just 
over  $8  bilhon.  But  virtually  all  of  these 
decreases  result  ui  the  fact  that  very 
large  appropriations  were  made  in  1975 
for  unemployment  comperLsation — the 
Members  will  remember — ^we  knew  at 
the  time  tliat  a  large  portion  of  these 
funds  could  not  be  used  in  fiscal  year 

1975,  and  would  be  used  in  197C.  Tlie 
funds  appropriated  at  that  time  were 
made  available  through  September  30, 

1976.  So  there  is  simply  no  need  to  ap- 
propriate additional  fmids  in  this  bill. 

The  decreases  m  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment are  partially  offset  by  Uie  several 
large  inci-eases  over  1975  in  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  major  ones  are  tliese:  $211,473,- 
COO  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
$68,390,000  for  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration; $1,587,773,000  for  public 
assistance:  $120  million  for  the  WIN 
program;  $54,454,000  for  human  devel- 
opment; and  $1,481,499,000  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Adniiuisti-atiou. 

By  the  way.  tliere  is  also  a  very  large 
increase  of  $284,084,000  for  some  new 
mandatory  items  for  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  possiuly 
cover  all  of  these  important  programs  in 
tills  bill  In  the  time  we  have  allotted 
here.  Tlie  report  has  been  available  to 
Members  for  almost  a  week.  It  contains  a 
lot  of  very  useful  information.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  read  it  from  cover  to 
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rover,  but  if  they  are  pressed  for  time 
then  I  urge  the  Members  to  refer  to  pages 
4  and  5.  There  they  will  find  a  listing 
of  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
largest  program  is  the  comprehensive 
employment  training  program.  The 
Members  know  it  best  as  CETA.  Here  we 
accepted  the  budget  figure  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion. That  is  $464  million  below  last 
year's  biU.  There  is  a  catch  hi  this,  now, 
and  a  very  simple  explanation  for  this 
apparent  reduction.  We  have  not  in- 
cluded the  summer  youth  employment 
funds  for  1976.  We  generally  appropriate 
for  the  summer  youth  funds  hi  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  each  year.  In 
fact  the  summer  youth  fimds  for  this 
year  were  Just  recently  enacted  in  a 
supplemental  bill  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
We  are  not  cutting  back  on  the  man- 
power training  program. 

Now  for  the  public  service  jobs,  this 
bill  includes  $400  million  under  title  II 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  But  that  is  not  all  that 
will  be  available  In  1976  for  these  pubhc 
service  Jobs,  by  no  means.  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,  there  is  $1.6  billion  included 
In  the  continuing  resolution  which  we 
Just  acted  on. 

Also  there  is  over  $600  million  of  un- 
expended balances,  which  will  be  avail- 
able next  year  for  the  public  service  jobs. 
When  we  add  all  of  this  together,  this 
is  what  we  get.  We  get  a  total  of  over 
$2,600,000,000  for  public  .service  jobs  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

I  am  sure  the  Membei-s  have  heard 
about  the  proposed  cutbacks  In  the  State 
employment  offices.  All  right,  for  some 
reason  which  the  Members  will  not  be- 
lieve, the  budget  wanted  to  reduce  the 
State  employment  service  staCf  at  a  time 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  thoasands  of 
people  unemployed  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  looking  for  Jobs. 
That  is  what  they  want  to  do.  Ti-y  and 
put  that  one  together. 

We  have  included  enough  funds  to  get 
the  employment  service  back  to  where 
it  was  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  al.'io  provided  an  in- 
crease of  $20  million  to  enable  the  em- 
ployment service  to  expand  the  computer 
system  for  job  matching  in  both  the  ur- 
ban and  the  rural  areas,  an  extremely 
effective  and  important  operation.  We 
also  added  $5  million  to  enable  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  to  expand  the 
survey  that  is  used  in  calculathig  the 
unemployment  rates.  The  accuracy  of 
those  rates  is  important  In  distributing 
tlie  manpower  fund.s  to  the  State  and 
local  prime  sponsors. 

For  occupational  safety  and  health, 
the  committee  approved  the  continued 
funding  for  300  additional  compliance  of- 
Hcei-s  recently  authorized  from  funds  that 
were  available  in  fiscal  year  1975.  We 
felt  this  was  necessary  because  several 
of  the  larger  States  have  wlthdravm  their 
own  enforcement  plan,  and,  of  course, 
they  would  have  to  be  covered  by  the 
Federal  program.  That  Is  one  thing. 
Now.  there  continues  to  be  a  lot  of  con- 
troversy over  enforcement  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standaivis.  My 
own  view  Is  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
surrounding  this   program   would  dis- 
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law. 

We  have  included  lang 
which  prohibits  funds  in 
being  used  to  require  report  a 
ordkeeping   from   employer 
fewer  employees.  That  is  in 
For  the  health  programs 
ministered  by  HEW  itself, 
vides  $3,831,688,000.   We 
,  budget  for  health  by  $692 
is  quite  an  increase,  but  we 
jastified.  We  held  hearings, . 
Here  is  what  we  increased. 
Members  know:  For  the 
stitutes  of  Health,  up  $469 
ternal  and  child  health,  up 
mental  health,  up  $45  million 
and  drug  abuse,  up  $37 
geiicy  medical  services,  up  ^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget 
totally  unreaUstic.  There  is 
we  could  accept  a  reduction 
lion   below  the   current   fu. 
There  is  no  way.  We  have  a 
e.st  in  medical  research.  This 
is   largely   responsible   for 
NIH  as  one  of  the  most  ^ ._, 
organlTiations  in  the  world. 

Cuttmg  back  on  medical 
simply  unthinkable. 

We  restored  funding  for  . 
extra muijl  research  progra 
provider!   a   10-percent  incr 
the  board  for  all  the  Insti. 
1975  level.  That  is  enough 
of  the  co?t  of  inflation  and 
funds  to  initiate  new  rcsearc 
Most  of  the  increase  is  for 
Cancer   Institute    and   the 
Lung  In.stitute  because  they 
largest:  but  all  of  the  Ii 
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quale  number  of  people  to  do  .. 
Although  we  in  the  committpe 
specify  the  number  of  positlo 
Institute,  we  clearly  directed 
port  that  HEW  should  use 
these  increases  in  funds  to  . , 
tional  staff  for  NIH.  I  repeat 
include  a  specific  number  of 
we  did  not  have  the  detailed 
make  that  kind  of  decision, 
tell  the  Members  the  staff  of 
mittee  is  looking  into  this 
I  mean  looking  into  it.  If  _ 
provide  additional  positions 
ly  rim  NIH,  we  intend  to  do 
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The  conunittee  undersands 
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enough  in  here  to  do  that, 
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and  contract  awards,  maklni : 
view;;,  and  managing  its 
understand  most  of  the 
efr::ctively  use  a  12-percent 
manpower.  We  plan  to  help 
much  as  we  can. 

For  mental  health,  alcohol, 
abuse,  everybody  knows 
that,  we  restored  most  of  the 
to  the  1975  level.  The  commltfe 
reason,  as  the  budget  wanted 
sharply  cut  back  these 
there  are  so  many  unanswered 
in  those  areas.  Now  of  course 
curr:  X  economic  situation  as 
problems  or  mental  health, 
and  drug  abuse  are  worse  thai 
fore.  We  increased  the  budget 
mlUioii  to  make  sure  that  an 
number  of  trained  medical 
staff  the  community  health 
mental  hospitals  will  be 
added  $12.7  million  to  the 
mental  health  research  to  help 
to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
institutions  who  are  there 
cause  they  have  no  adequate 
for  caring  for  them.  For  the 
programs    directed    toward 
the  committee  added  $19.5 
could  be  used  for  projects  in 
V.  l:ere  the  problem  is  most 
are  data  available  to  show  thes4 
have  been  most  successful  in 
alcoholism. 

The  committee  restored 
cliild  healtli  programs  to  the 
We  did  so  in  order  that  these 
health  services  provided  by  that 
could  be  continued  uninterruj 
budget  assumed  somehow  that 
grains  could  obtain  big  simis  ( 
and  operating  funds  from 
public  .sources. 

Now,  in  the  hearhigs  we  looke^l 
very    closely — where,    when, 
who?  HEW  was  not  able  to 
with  any  kind  of  convincing 
to  back  up  the  budget  positioi 

We  believe  that  the 
child  health  program  may  be 
collect  funds  from  some  other 
all  right,  we  hope  they  do, 
extent  that  they  can  do  it,  we 
additional  money  to  be  used  tc 
health  care  services  to  mother 
children  and   not  merely  to 
the  status  quo.  That  is  what  we 
We  provided  an  increase  of 
lion  over  the  budget  to  support 
hensive  health  planning  ageneifes 
as  Members  will  recall,  the  ne^  r 
planning  legislation  was 
year  that  replaces  existing 
such  as  regional  medical  progr 
RMP's,  and  the  comprehensiv 
planning  agencies.  The  law 
transition  funds  to  allow  the 
grams  to  be  phased  out  gradua 
be  absorbed  by  the  new  progr 
have  provided  suiBcient  funds 
continue  support  for  the  existini ; 
and  the  comprenensive  health 
agencies  until  June  30,  1976, 
the  old  programs  become  part 
new  health  planning  agency 
law. 

Now,  for  the  emergency  medi(^ 
Ices,  we  added  $10,400,000  over 
et  to  restore  this  program  to 
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funding  level.  We  can  see  no  reason  to 
cut  back  a  program  which  has  done  so 
much  to  encourage  the  States  and  the 
localities  in  developing  emergency  med- 
ical sei-vice  systems.  Certainly,  efforts 
.,d  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  from 
accidental  cause  merit  continued  .sup- 
part. 

We  luiderstand  that  20  percent  of 
deaths  due  to  ti"aumatic  injury  and 
heart  attacks  can  be  prevented  if  ade- 
quate emergency  medical  services  were 
available. 

For  vocational  rehabihtation  sei-v- 
ices,  we  provide  a  total  of  $790,600,000. 
That  is  an  increase  of  55  million  over 
the  budget.  Now,  certainly  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  tell  the  Members  about 
the  success  of  this  program  in  prepar- 
ing physically  handicapped  persons  for 
gainful  employment.  We  are  recom- 
mending full  funding  for  the  basic  State 
grants  and  tliat  is  $720  million.  Wc  can- 
not do  better  than  that. 

We  also  added  $15  million  over  the 
budget  for  the  exjwnsion  gi-ants,  in  or- 
der to  help  the  States  in  the?  rehabil- 
itation of  severely  handicapped  iJer.sons 
and  others  with  very  nnusual  handicaps. 
Another  pi-ograni  I  am  siu-e  you  havf 
heard  about  is  the  Head  Star',  progiam. 
By  the  way,  that  program  is  exactly  10 
years  old.  That  is  one  of  the  more  succe.s«s- 
ful  of  the  .survivoj's  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  have 
gi-aduated  from  Head  Start  on  to  the 
elementaiy  school  classrooms  and  they 
are  much  better  prepared  to  go  ahead 
with  their  basic  education. 

The  committee  provides  $450  million 
for  Head  Start.  That  is  $15,750,000  over 
the  budget.  I  am  sure  you  know  also  that 
the  amendments  enacted  this  year  re- 
quire at  least  10  percent  of  the  Head 
Start  enrollment  must  be  available  for 
handicapped  children. 

We  have  added  funds  to  meet  these  in- 
ci-ea.sed  costs  for  the  special  training  and 
special  services  required  for  these  haiidi- 
capped  children. 

For  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, we  provide  $399,200,000.  Tliat  is 
$36,200,000  over  the  budget.  As  the  Mem- 
bei-s  know,  this  is  a  new  agency  which 
replaces  the  old  OITk  e  of  Economic  Op- 
poitunity;  the  Members  remember  that 
as  OEO.  The  budget  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  State  Economic  Op- 
portunity Offices,  for  senior  opportiml- 
ties,  for  emergency  energy  consei-vation. 
We,  of  course,  did  not  agree  and  we  put 
them  back  to  the  1975  funding  level. 

For  the  Community  Action  Agencies 
we  approved  the  budget  request  of  $295 
million.  This  is  below  last  years  level, 
but  the  law  requires  the  local  share  of 
the  cost  of  these  progi-ams  will  be  in- 
creased. So,  there  sliould  be  no  actual 
cutback.  Keep  that  in  mind;  this  is  what 
we  did.  The  law  was  designed  to  work  in 
a  way  that  would  increase  contributions 
at  the  local  end.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

The  largest  appropriation  in  the  bill 
relates  to  public  assistance.  We  accepted 
the  budget  figure,  but  we  rounded  it  off  to 
an  even  $15  billion.  That  is  an  increase  of 
almost  $1.2  billion  over  the  1975  appro- 
priation. If  that  shocks  the  Members, 
[hey  should  wait  until  they  hear  this:  I 
Hasten  to  point  out  to  the  Members  that 


this  amount  may  be  too  low  to  meet  these 
costs  for  next  year. 

Unemployment  is  now  over  9  percent, 
the  biggest  since  World  War  II.  Welfare 
rolls  ai-e  now  at  a  record  high  number 
with  ov^r  11  million  people  now  receiving 
aid  to  families  of  dependent  children— 
APDC — over  11  milUon.  Inflation  is  still 
with  us.  We  hear  there  are  signs  that  it 
is  .slowing  down,  but  it  is  still  here.  We 
need  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  one  because 
it  may  be  necessai-j-  to  pi-o\'ide  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  pubhc  assist- 
ance next  year.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

For  the  social  security  programs,  we 
penerally  agree  with  the  budget  estimate 
j^  because  most  of  them,  of  course,  involve 
mandatory  payments  anyhow.  Howc/er, 
this  year  we  made  a  reduction  of  $20  mil- 
lion in  tJie  SSI  program  for  aged,  blind 
and  disabled.  Wc  had  a  very  good  reason. 
Tiie  budget  was  overstated  and  the 
of  Social  Secuiity  ap- 
us  and  gave  us  the  in- 


Commlssioner 
pea  red  before 
lorniation. 

The  budget,  nssurned  u.'i  8.7-perceul 
)n-().iected  iucrca.se  in  the  cost  of  h\'ing, 
but  the  actual  increa.se  as  measured  by 
ihe  latest  Consumer  Price  Index  shows 
:in  increase  of  8  percent.  So,  the  budget 
for  the  benefit  payments  was  overstated 
::ud  we  simply  had  to  adjust  to  it. 

There  is  also  a  large  mandatory  ap- 
propriation of  $250  million  for  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  and  I  will  tell 
the  Membejs  about  that.  This  is  tlie  first 
appropriation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
One  of  the  purposes  was  to  phase  out 
windfall  benefits  to  persons  covered  by 
both  the  retirement  system  and  the  so- 
cial security  system.  The  annual  pay- 
ments are  gouig  to  be  around  a  while. 
The  law  pio\ ides  that  phaseout  will  take 
25  yeais. 

The  bill  provides  $8.9  biUion  for  the 
3  montlis'  transition  period.  This  is  tlie 
3-month  transition  period  between  fiscal 
1976  and  tJie  new  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins 1977.  Under  the  new  budget  act 
fiscal  year  1977  vdH  begm  October  1. 
1976.  It  always  has  been  July  1,  but  now 
it  is  October  1.  So  appropriations  are 
here  provided  for  those  programs,  those 
programs  which  require  funds  during 
the  interim  period.  That  is  what  that 
meaii.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  focus 
attention  in  this  short  period  of  time 
on  what  I  think  are  tlie  major  elements 
in  the  bill.  I  could  spend  hours  here,  dis- 
cussing the  many  programs — ^liealth, 
labor,  soc;ial  security,  welfare,  commu- 
nity services.  We  could  go  on.  like  Ten- 
n.vson's  brook.  That  would  be  the  title. 

There  will  be  some  here  who  will  say, 
•More  funds  shoidd  be  added."  You  are 
going  to  hear  that.  And,  of  course,  there 
will  be  others  who  will  say,  "Wait  a  min- 
ute. Too  much  money  is  already  being 
spent  on  social  programs.  No  good.  They 
should  be  cut  out,  cut  back." 

We  are  aware  of  these  divergent  views 
of  course.  Certahily,  Mr.  Chahrman,  this 
kind  of  a  bill  is  not  going  to  satisfy 
everyone.  Houdinl  could  not  do  that.  We 
cannot  do  that  with  this  kind  of  ttaing. 

We  believe  this  is  a  responsible  bill. 
The  Membei-s  know  us,  they  hnow  me. 


they  know  these  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  Members  can  vote  for 
this  bill  with  total  confidence,  believe 
me.  So  I  do  urge  the  Members  to  use 
some  restraint  in  offering  any  amend- 
ments. Of  course,  it  is  ea&y  to  get  carried 
away  with  these  labor  and  HEW  pro- 
gram.s,  but  I  think  the  committee  bill 
:-;ocs  far  cnoush.  under  all  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Remember,  v.c  .'xic  nearly  $800  million 
over  the  President's  budget  now.  Do  you 
'.lear?  Stick  witli  the  committee.  Pass 
ihi-s  bill.  Pass  this  one.  And  no  matter 
where  you  come  from,  or  who  you  are. 
you  can  go  home  to  your  district  and  tell 
your  people  that  you  did  the  right  thing. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I'lyself  15  minutes. 

Mis.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  '.sill 
Uie  gentletman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
\\oman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have 
ii  question  to  a.sk  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illuiois  for  yielding.  I  wanted 
to  ask  this  question: 

The  figure  of  $139.8  bUlion  that  the 
fpentleman  mentioner!,  vhat  does  thst 
f  over  precisely? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairm:»n,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NHCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleinHU 
iiom  Pennsylvania. 

Mi-.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  figure 
covers  the  regular  listed  line  items  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Now.  those  are  the 
regular  Une  items  including  trust  fimds. 
By  the  way,  when  I  said,  "education,"  I 
want  to  point  out  that  education  is  not 
hi  the  bill  today,  because,  as  the  gentle- 
woman knows,  we  did  pass  that  sepa- 
rately. That  $7.2  billion  for  education  is 
in  the  other  bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  Uiis  is  the  flguie 
the  gentleman  mentioned  that  is  in  this 
bill,  the  $139  bUlion? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Tlie  gentlewoman  is  cor- 
rect if  you  include  trust  funds  and  the 
education  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  th<^ 
'-•entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yiold  to  the  ycnUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
not  be  appropriate  for  Uie  NaUonal  In- 
.^titute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  NIOSH,  to  expand  its  study  of 
the  woi-king  conditions  of  pubUc  em- 
ployees. In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  employees  now 
making  up  the  total  work  force  and  the 
unique  problems  of  these  employees? 
Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  such  studies  be 
imdertaken  and  stiengthened  bv 
NIOSH? 

Raising  these  questions  is  a  letter  from 
the  occupational  safety  and  health. 
OSHA,  project  director  of  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  which  I  place  hito  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Office  op  the  Mayor, 
New  York,  N.Y..  June  18, 1975. 
Memo  to:  Congressman  Koch. 
Prom:  Paul  Poener,  OSHA  Project  Director. 
Subject:    Appropriationa   for   Research   and 
DMUoustnitioii  on  OSHA  in  the  PubUc 
Sector. 
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Money  blxould  be  targeted  in  the  FY  1976 
JIEW-Labor  appropriations  eltber  for  NXOSH 
'a  HEW  or  OSHA  In  DOL  for  research  and 
di'Lion-stratlon  grants  to  states,  local  govern- 
»nent«.  or  private  organizations  on  the  work- 
let;  conditions  of  public  employees.  HEW  or 
DOL  should  be  directed  to  earmark  a  portion 
of  tlielr  reeearcb  and  demonstration  grants 
'•>!■  this  purpo»ie. 

H.\TK>NALE 

TTnder  the  Occupational  Safety  pi>.d 
Health  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-596),  state  and 
local  goTernment  employees  are  exempted 
from  OSHA  coverage  unless  a  state  OSHA 
plan  has  been  approved  by  Uie  particular 
6tate.  In  those  states  that  have  approved 
plans,  federal  planning  and  operating  money 
(Sections  23a  and  33g  respectively)  has  been 
made  avaUable  through  the  states  for  sur- 
vey of  working  conditions  and  development 
of  safety  and  health  programs  in  the  public 
sector.  Although  the  coats  of  compliance 
with  standards  are  not  reimbursable,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  imposiUou  of  an  OSHA- 
type  program  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments poses  special  administrative  and  fis- 
cal problems  which  should  be  addressed 
throtigh  a  federally  funded  planning  effort. 

However,  many  States.  Including  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin, 
have  voluntarily  rejected  their  previous  par- 
ticipation In  oiSHA's  state  plans  programs. 
Thus,  public  employees  in  these  states  will 
not  be  covered  at  all  by  OSHA.  Due  to  this 
exemption,  several  states  Including  New 
York,  are  initiating  their  own  OSHA-type 
program  for  the  public  sector  through  sepa- 
rate state  and  locul  action.  New  York  State 
recently  applied  for  a  federal  grant  to  study 
safety  and  health  problems  in  the  public 
sector,  but  was  rejected  bv  the  U.S.  Labor 
Dept. 

The  City  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
participate  In  this  study  and,  hopefully,  to 
receive  a  portion  of  these  funds.  The  City 
needs  external  support  in  order  to  study  and 
plan  for  any  changes  In  our  physical  plant, 
work  practices,  labor  relations  process,  per- 
sopuel  system,  employee  medical  coverage, 
and  our  training  programs  that  may  be  ne- 
cessitated by  federal  and  state  enforcement 
of  an  OSHA-t>-pe  system. 

Clear  authorization  for  grants  actitlty  In 
this  area  is  given  to  both  HEW  and  the 
Labor  Department  by  Sections  20(a)  (4)  and 
20(c)  respectively,  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  Although  NIOSH  has 
contracted  fur  several  sttidies  of  health  and 
safety  in  the  police  and  fli-e  services,  both 
agencies,  especially  Labor,  have  largely  ne- 
glected the  special  problems  of  the  public 
sector.  For  example,  there  are  no  federal  or 
national  consensus  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards that  apply  to  hazardous  occupations 
that  are  unique  to  the  public  sector,  e.g. 
police,  fire,  and  sanitation.  Yet  according  to 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Injury  fre- 
quency rate  for  municipal  employees  nation- 
wide Is  three  times  that  of  all  other  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  yield,  I  will  say 
I  can  understand  why,  coming  from  that 
big  town  of  New  York,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  ask  the  question 
he  has  asked,  because  we  all  have  the 
same  problem.  The  gentleman  has  an 
especially  heavy  district,  heavy  in  size. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  I  would  say. 
yes.  but  let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  I  think, 
histead  of  getting  the  answer,  "Yes,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  period,  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  hear  this. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  Occupa- 
tioroi  Safety  and  Health  Act,  as  he 
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knows,  does  not  apply 
Federal  or  State  or  local 
does  not  apply  directly 
cent  years,  we  liave  liad 
Institute    of   Occupational 
Health,  and  that  Institute 
very  elaborate  studies 
the  much  broader  authority 
Health  Act. 

There  they  ha\e  a  direct 
with  the  public  employees 
the  gentleman  is  concerne  I 
instance,  there  are  dozen ; 
that  we  know  about.  Let  me 
tleman  about  two  of  those 
actly  what  they  are  doing 

They  have  completed  a 
public  sector  employees.  Om 
to  develop  criteria  for  the 
firefighters'    head 
Tliat  is  a  pretty  good  study. 

There  was  also  another 
exposure  done  at  the  Orlando 
ing  Range. 

It  is  that  kind  of  thing 
all  involving  public  servic 
and  it  is  happening  in  tlie 
stitute    of    Occupational 
Healtli. 

They    are   planning   to 
number  of  studies,  they  tell 
kinds  of  mental  and  physicfil 
countesred  by  policemen, 
a  number  of  problems,  as 
imagine.  That  study  is 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certain! ' 
the  gentleman  from  Ne-/ 
the  subject  of  research  on 
health  hazards  to  whicli 
employees  are  exposed,  thesi 
to  be  strengthened  and 
these  things  are  going  to 
^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  knew 
"would  like  to  hear  an  answer 
in  detail  than  just  the  ans  x 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman 
tleman  has  answered  my 
always  does.  I  will  ask  in 
expand  on  some  of  my 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  hope 
will  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairmji 
I  say  that  the  chairman  of 
mittee,   the   gentleman  froha 
vania  (Mr.  Flood),  has  dole 
fine  job  in  pointing  up  the 
this  bill.  I  am  sure  in  his 
remarks  it  will  be  in  much 

Because  of  the  length  an( 
this  measure,  I  will  be 
the  same  kind  of  br 
get  into  the  finite  detail  w 
eral  hours. 

Before  doing  so.  I  just  wa 
the  Members  on  the  minor 
gentleman    from 
CoMTE)  and  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Shriver).  have  been 
happy  to  work  with  the 
subcommittee.  I  also  wish  to 
ticular  respects  to  the  fine 
staff    members,    to    Hem-y 
Pfluger,  Bob  Knisely,  and 
rocchL 

All  four  of  tliese  gentleman 
that  everythlns  is  in  order 
committee,  do  an  outstandin 
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proprlate.  In  other  words,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  new  authorizing  bill  enact- 
ed into  law,  and  I  suspect  then  that  if 
that  is  done  before  the  Senate  concludes 
its  deliberations  on  this  measure,  there 
will  be  add-ons  in  the  other  body  that 
wiU  have  to  be  resolved  in  conference, 
and  then  it  will  be  back  for  another  vote 
here  in  the  House. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  touch  quickly  on  those 
items  that  are  not  in  the  bill  but  nor- 
mally would  have  been  except  for  their 
lack  of  authorization. 

Just  to  sketch  out  a  few,  in  the  health 
.services  area,  we  have  comprehensive 
health  grants  to  the  States,  commimity 
liealth  centers,  family  planning,  migrant 
health,  national  health  .semce  corps, 
and  emergency  medical  services.  These 
total  moi'c  than  $269  million  in  budget 
i-equests. 

If  we  just  take  the  1976  budget  request 
in  the  Preventive  Health  Services  area: 
Venereal  di.sease  conti'ol,  immunization, 
rat  control,  lead-poisoned  children,  poi- 
soning, the  authorization  for  these  pro- 
grams has  to  be  renewed,  that  totals 
nearly  $34  million.  Then  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  there  is  miauthor- 
ized  trainhlg  money  which  totals  more 
than  $123  million.  For  items  mider  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health,  in- 
cluding construction  of  community  cen- 
ters, drug  abuse  training,  alcohol  train- 
ing, all  told  there  is  $177  million  of  unau- 
thorized items  involved  there.  In  the 
health  resources  area,  healtli-manpovi-er, 
capitation  grants,  startup  and  conversion 
assistance,  financial  distress  grants,  stu- 
dent  as.sistance    and   Naiional    Health 


Service  scholarships,  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  $286,158,00P. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  items,  the 
total  list  of  which  we  wlU  include  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks  in  the  exten- 
sion, so  that  the  Meml>ers  will  know  for 
sure  what  we  did  not  address  ourselves 
to,  but  will  have  to  at  a  later  date  when 
we  get  authorizing  legislation. 

Ml-.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vu'ginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mi'.  Chaiiman,  just  for 
a  point  of  information,  what  is  the  total 
of  tlie  items  we  have  not  gotten  down 
to,  because  they  are  not  authorized? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  total  figure  is  about 
y>l  billion,  as  I  recall,  $1.1  billion,  the 
budgeted  figure. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  tlie  budget 
request? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Tliat  is  tlie  budget  re- 
quest, but  there  are  some  items  in  this 
where  I  think,  frankly,  the  budget  re- 
quest is  .somewhat  um-ealistic.  First,  be- 
cause it  follows  the  pattern  of  some  of 
these  other  items  that  the  chairman 
mentioned,  and  it  is  very  difQcult  to  de- 
fend what  they  did  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  where  the  budget  request 
comes  in  at  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollai-s  under  the  funding  level  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Tliat  makes  it  just 
very  difiQcult  to  stand  up  here  and  de- 
fend that  kind  of  thing.  If  we  take  the 
budget  proposal  at  that  minimum  level, 
$1.1  billion  and  probably  some  add-ons 
with  or  without  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Congress,  we  may  well  total  upwai-ds  of 
$1.5  billion. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  Uie  gentleman  will 
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yield  f uither,  we  can  reasonably  antici- 
pate when  this  does  come  to  us,  In  the 
appropriation,  it  will  be  some,  $250  mil- 
lion or  80,  above  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  of  comse,  when  we 
get  to  those,  if  we  ti-eat  them  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  it  will  give  us  a  clean  staot 
at  it.  If  it  comes  in  by  way  of  add-ons 
through  the  Senate,  and  then  a  harmon- 
izing of  the  differences  in  the  conference, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  we  will 
either  include  them  through  agreement 
in  the  conference  report  or  on  the  dis- 
agreeing amendments,  we  will  have  a 
.specific  shot  on  those  funds  that  we  will 
disagree  on  that  carmot  be  harmonized 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  just  ti-ying  to  find 
out  how  we  will  ultimately  wind  up  on 
tills  appropriation  bill,  and  I  cannot  be 
optimistic  about  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Now,  going  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  this  is  spelled  out  in 
the  report,  the  Members  will  see  a  figure 
for  the  1975  appropriation  of  $14.1  bil- 
Uon,  and  then  the  1976  budget  request 
of  $3,478,703,000,  so  the  amount  in  the 
bill  is  just  a  Uttle  under  the  budget  re- 
quest, at  $3,475,558,000. 

One  might  wonder,  offhand,  why  the 
.•significant  decrease  under  fiiscal  year 
1975.  I  attempted  during  my  earlier  re- 
marks to  show  that  those  amounts  ex.- 
tending  unemployment  benefits  re- 
quested in  1975,  while  appearing  in  the 
1975  budget,  actually  will  not  be  spent 
in  outlays  until  fiscal  1976.  In  order  to 
provide  a  truer  picture  of  Labor  Depart- 
ment expenditures  for  fiscal  1978  com- 
pared with  fiscal  1975, 1  am  at  this  pohit 
inserting  hi  the  Record  Uie  Depart- 
ment's projected  outlays  as  of  May  30, 
1975: 
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Manpower  program  administration J89. 9  $105  7 

(^mprfhensive  manpower  assistance 1,403.6  2,7550 

(immunity  service  employment  for  older 

Ameriesns m.q 

Tafflporaryemploymentassistance 30o'o 

Work  incentives 231.9  2320 
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tmeigency  employment  assistance. 505. 9  59. 2 

Advances   to   extended    unemployment 

compensation —8.5  500  0 

SrantstoStatesforUlandES 891.8  1,219.4 

Advances  to  unemployment  trust  fund 200.0 

Subtotal,  manpov.er  programs 3.626.5  6,065.3 

(abor-management  services  administration.           23.5  35  2" 

Employment  standards  administration 55.5  76.1 
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Special  t)enefHs J106  5 

Occupational  safety  and  l)eanti  adminis- 
tration   69.3 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 47.  S 

Departmental  management 25.7 

Special  foreign  currency .1 

Subtotal,  other  programs 328.4 

Total,  operating  funds ..^  3,954.9 

Source  of  funds: 

Department  of  Laiior: 

Federal  funds 2.863.7 

Trustfunds 859.3 

Dspartnient  •(  Heattb,  Education,  and 

welfare 231.9 
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I  am  going  to  first  toucli  on,  as  the 
chairman  did,  several  of  the  highlights, 
items  that  I  think  probably  ought  to  be 
touched  upon. 

With  respect  to  the  comprehensive 
manpower  assistance  program.  I  think 
the  chairman  very  well  pointed  out  with 
respect  to  those  public  service  jobs,  that, 
bad  we  not  included  In  the  continuing 
resolution  the  $1,625,000,000,  for  those 
jobs  the  310,000  people  we  currency  have 
on  the  rolls  would  simply  have  fallen  off 
and  been  added  to  the  unemployment 
rolls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  310,000  now,  by 
virtue  of  what  we  did  there  and  the 
money  involved  in  this  bill,  will  be  re- 
tained completely  through  the  fiscal  year 
1976. 

There  is  also  $175  million  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  Job  Corps,  and  CETA  title  in 
has  $196  million  In  here. 

I  should  also  mention  the  fact  that  we 
liave  in  this  bill  added  language  reaffiim- 
ing  our  action  taken  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental prohibiting  the  payment  of 
imemployment  benefits  during  vacation 
periods  to  those  teachers  who  are  legiti- 


mately employed.  Again  I  would  empha- 
size that  what  we  did  in  that  action  was 
not  to  deny  to  teachers  unemployment 
benefits  If  they  are  legitimately  unem- 
ployed, but  those  who  have  a  contract 
for  the  coming  school  year  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  considered  as  being  unem- 
ployed during  the  simuner  months  when 
normally  they  would  be  taking  sabbati- 
cals or  doing  some  other  kind  of  work,  or 
simply  taking  vacations.  It  was  an  over- 
sight in  the  legislation  last  December 
when  we  provided  for  extended  uoon- 
plojrment  benefits,  and  there  is  a  reaffir- 
mation of  what  the  congi-essional  intent 
Is  in  this  particular  bill. 
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Mo.ing  on  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  we  have  in  this  item  $5  million 
added  for  expanding  the  unemployment 
Current  PopiQation  Survey,  and  it  will 
:.L<-o  be  used  to  include  questions  designed 
TO  determine  just  what  impact  unem- 
pl0)'ment  today  13  having  on  the  average 
family.  In  other  words,  it  seems  likely 
that  with  more  and  more  husbands  and 
wives  both  working,  a  fact  which  statis- 
tics bear  out,  the  ovorall  impact  of  un- 
emidoyment    of   heads    of   households 
would  be  less  tlian  what  it  might  have 
been  15  or  20  years  ago  when  more  heads 
of  households  were  the  sole  soui'ce  of 
family  Income.  It  is  noteworthy  that  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  on  the  subject 
dating  back  to  March  of  last  year,  39  per- 
cent of  the  4.7  million  unemployed  at  the 
time  were  persons  in  families  of  house- 
holds with  no  other  employed  person, 
which  suggests  that  the  remaining  61 
percent  came  from  families  where  there 
was  more  than  one  breadwinner  in  the 
family.  What  is  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment on  these  families? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  as  serious  as  the  un- 
employment statistics  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  In  how  many  cases  is  the  head  of 
the  household  unemployed,  but  the  wife 
is  working?  It  might  be  that  a  wholesale 
reorientatlcm  of  our  imemployment  com- 
pensation system  would  be  In  order,  de- 
pending on  the  actual  picture,  but  for 
this  we  need  updated  information  other 
than  what  our  statistics  are  providing  us. 

I  am  advised  that  $250,000  will  enable 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  crank 
questions  on  the  family  impact  Into  their 
Current  Population  Sui-vey.  and  this,  as 
I  said,  will  come  out  of  the  $5  nUllion  that 
we  have  provided  here  in  the  bill. 

In  the  area  of  occupational  safety  and 
health,  they  requested  some  350  addi- 
tional compliance  Individuals.  We  cut 
them  down  50  people  to  a  level  of  300. 
I  do  not  believe  they  need  all  350.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  offered  a  motion  in  tiie 
markup  to  cut  back  that  flgtu-e  to  250 
but  the  subcommittee  saw  fit  to  reduce 
that  flgiue  only  by  50  individuals. 

With  respect  to  the  related  agencies 
section  of  the  bill  we  have  in  here  for 
the  Community  Action  agencies  $295 
million,  for  a  total  of,  with  the  other 
Items  in  here,  $399  million.  This  item 
is  an  increase  over  the  budget  of  $36  mil- 
lion, but  somewhat  under  the  1975  ap- 
propriation figure.  The  $36  million  in- 
crease over  the  budget  does  concern  me 
because  I  am  afraid  we  may  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  anchoring  this 
agency  and  its  programs  in  concrete 
before  the  President  has  the  opportunity 
to  submit  his  reorganization  plan  trans- 
ferring those  programs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  am  hopeful  the  plan  wUl  be  submitted 
shortly. 

Of  particular  concern  Is  the  Increase 
over  the  budget  of  $16^2  million  for 
energy  conservation  programs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  has 
been  some  disagreement  among  Members 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  Federal  Energy  OflBce.  Initial^  when 
this  action  was  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, it  was  opposed  by  some  sig- 
nificant Members  who  have  to  do  with 
that  legislation  on  the  leglslati^T  side. 
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At  this  i)oint,  I  am  inseiting  in  the 
Record  a  discussion  of  th(  individual 
agency  allocations  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  related  agencjes,  item  by 
item : 
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The  total  in  the  bill  reflecta)an 
of  $810,000  over  the  budget 
toration  of  100  of  the  270  petitions 
posed  for  elimination.  This 
positions  proposed  in  tlie  bufiget 
involves  the  continued  imp  ementation 
of  the  Compreheivsive  Empli  > 
Training  Act  and  its  emph  i 
centralization  of  authority  to 
sponsors.  With  the  imemployiient 
being  what  it  is.  however. 
Secretary  indicated  diu-ing 
that  the  full   budget  redu(J;ion 
make  things  a  Uttle  tight, 
proposing  to  reduce  the  redu4tlon 
positions. 

Offsetting  this  increase  in 
a  decrease  of  $616,000  in 
level  user  charges  paid  to  GS^i 

Of  the  toUl  in  the  bill.  $66 
resents  general  funds,  and 
authorized  to  be  expended 
employment  trust  fund. 

COMP»EHrN8IVE    MANPOWER   *SIST.iIfCB 

1976   appropriation $2  863,450,000 

1976  budget  request _     2  394,400,000 

Amount  In  biU 3  388.400.000 

Decrease  from  budget 6,000,000 


$;9 


The  amount  included  In 
cepts  the  budget  request  of  $1580 
for  title  I,  which  will  resul 
crease  of  58,000  In  the  numljer 
years  of  trahiing  provided 
1975. 
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Also  accepted  Is  the  budget 
$400,000,000  Jor  title  n— Public 
Employment.  Tliis  amoimt,  co{ipled 
the  proposed  supplemental  of 
000,  for  public  service  jobs 
VI.  and  an  estimated  unexp^ded 
ance  of  $610,000,000,  will  resul 
availability  for  public  service 
of  $2,635,000,000.  providing 
through  June  30, 1976. 

The  title  III  amount  in 
$196,960,000     reflects    a 
$6,000,000  Irom  the  budget,  al 
$12  million  requested  for 
model  development."  The  testimony 
behalf  of  the  latter  was  ratjier 
thus  resulting  in  the  cutback. 

The  budget  request  of  $175 
tlie  Job  Corps  is  accepted  in 

The  decline  from  the  1975 
resents  the  absence  of  summer 
plo.vment  funds  for  the  summer 
lor     wliii!ii      consideration 
deferred. 
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.St'ilPLOYMENT   BENF.4ITS    AND 
ALLOWANCES 

lt>75  appropiiatlon 

1976  budget  request 

Amouut  in  bill 
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The  Labor  Department  estiitiate 
May  30  is  that  outlays  under 
gory  will  be  $690,000,000  In 
1975   and  $1,125,000,000  in 
1976,  for  an  increase  of  $435, 
1.976  over  1975. 

We  have  again  added  language 
this  section  in  the  biU  reaffiitning 
action  m  the  second  supplemi  ntal 
hibiting  the  pa>-ment  of  imen  ployment 
benefits  during  vacation  period 
teachers  who  are  legitimately 
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UNEMPLOYM  :NT 


CRAN'IS  TO  STATES  FOR 

ANCi;  SERVICES  AND  EMPLOYMKNT 

1975  appropriation $1. 

1976  budgec  request 1. 

Amount  in  bill 1, 

lncrea.se  over  budget 
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Of  the  total  in  the  bill, 
represents  the  appropriation, 
niainder  comes  from  the  trust 

The  budget  request  of  $575,' 
the  State  unemployment  insurfence 
grams  is  contained  In  the  bill 
the  trust  funds. 

For  the  employment  servic< 
Increases  the  budget  request  bj 
000.  Of  this  increase,  $7,300,i 
sents    appropriated    moneys, 
remaindei'    trust    funds, 
total   for   the  Employment 
$562,200,000.  $48.6  million  of 
would  restore  the  fiscal  year 
year  level  of  30,000  in  the 
The  Department  has  been  reducing 
persoimel  level,  arguing  that 
management  procedures  will  nlore 
make  up  for  the  reduction  In 
Ordinarily.   I  would  be  incUrfed 
along  with  the  Department  Ii 
gard,  as  Improved  efficiency  Is 
a  goal  we  should  all  be  pursi^ng, 
ticularly  when  tax  dollars  are 
However,  in  view  of  the  current 
ployment  rate,  and  in  the 
solid  evidence  from  the  Depart^ient 
a  sulBclent  level  of  swvlce  Is 
win  be  provided,  now  Is  probabfir 
time  to  arbitrarily  reduce  the 
level.  I  do  hope,  however,  that 
ployment  Service  will  contlm« 
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management  ImprovcmeuUs  hi  oruer  to  that  tlie  number  reque.sted  was  exces^n  e.  The  bill  goes  along  with  tlie  budget  ex- 
enable  us  to  perhaps  reduce  the  person-  and  have  cut  the  annuahzaticHi  costs,  re-  cept  for  the  following  items: 
iiel  level  when  the  econonuc  situaUon  .suiting  hi  a  total  reduction  of  $4,750,000.  A  total  of  $2,357,000  is  added  to  the 
improves.  Additionally,  we  denied  tlie  request  for  Poster  Grandparents  program  to  bring  it 

The  reniaumig  $20  million  of  the  in-  the  training  program,  on  the  basis  that  up  to  the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 
ci«ase  over  tlie  budget  is  designed  to  en-  no  iiearmgs  have  been  held  on  it  and  The  special  volunteer  program  is  re- 
able  the  Employment  Service  to  expand  no  detailed  jusUfication  has  been  pro-  ctuced  by  tlie  :>ame  amount  hi  order  to 
its  computerized  job-niatchmg  systems  \ideci.  The  idea  of  providing  additional  oa.set  the  iucrea.se.  The  feeling  in  com- 
in  boUi  urban  and  nnal  areas.  advice  and  consultation  merits  addition-  inittee  was  that  tiie  Poster  Grandparents 
LABOE-x»ANAor.MtNT  SI  Evici  .s  ADMiNLsiK v: ION  al  coiiHidPiaLion,  li.iough.  uiid  I  hope  tlie  iirogram  was  a  provei  success  and  t^ifag 

1975  appropi-iatio:! ?3(j.  84.j.  000  Deuaitnient  will  come  back  before  us  should  receive  a  higher  funding  priority 

1076  budget  retiucht; 42,000.000  \\iL;i   their   ifcCommendaUon-^.   On   tills  than  tlie relalivelv  untiied special  volun- 

.4mount  lu  bUl 41,232,000  note,  I  am  di.>,appoiuted  with  luc-  olo\'.  (eer  program. 

Dccroa.e  iio^ii  buagei 70S,  000  ,,rosrp-.s  the  Department  has  been  inak-  Travel  costs  are  reduced  by  $147,000. 

The  reduction  from  the  biidtitt  reonest  "^'  "^  iniplememing  the  State  coasulta-  The  standard  level  user  charge  poy- 

i.s  comprised  of  $100,000  in  reduced  travel  ^^<>^  program  we  adopted  as  part  of  the  ment  is  reduced  by  $114,000. 

costs,  S268.000  in  reduced  standard  level  Labor-HEW  bill  last  yeai-;  $5  million  is  ^onyzvatix  servicxs  jdministhatioi* 

user  paj-ments,  and  8400,000  in  reduced  Jncludeci  in  tlie  OSHA  allocation  here  for     7;  7r.  ajjpropriatiou $507  700  oofl 

costs  for  annualizing  350  new  positions  t^iis  program,  and  1  hope  we  can  move  !9;6buU(Mtv«mestIIIII[[^^II    363,'oooioO'J 

allotted  in  1975,  tlie  latter  due  to  a  slower  ahead  in  a  move  rapid  fashion  in  getting    .^inoiuat  m  biu 399.'  185.' oo« 

recruitment  rate  than  anticipated.  i'^  goiiig  and  encouiajjing  tiie  Sl..ttv;  xj     )i'«..-t>ovei  bio^jet 36.  ia5. oixi 

EMPLovMrNT    STAS-p-.m,-s    AnMimsTitATiov  PUtlcJpattt  vfifAnom  OF  CS«  ALLOC* HOi 

1075   appropriation S7C.  116.00:1  bvbzau  ox   i..4i;i}u  s.-.mlsit.s 

1976  budget  request. ..     70,715,0i)0      ">'J->   uppvopriaiion >S4.4JJ,0i»i)  If"  t.iousi;W£.  fiscal, eaii| 

Amoimt  lu  bill _     81,560,000      HJTG  budget,  lequcsi; . Ol. 683. 000  

Increase  over  budget- i,84,').00O     auiouuc  in  bin ._    64.846,000  liA., 

_,       .                                ,       ,      ,      ,      .              r)"i-easc  over  bud-.;t 3. 1C3. 000  1''''     »»;oiir.t 

TIio  increase  over  the  budget  i^ltnu  w.vov  j^..     ,^^.^^      ^^.„ 

from  a  refusal  to  go  alons  with  the  ad-  Tlie  jstibstaiuial  increase  here  over  la.«t                  ^                         

ministi-atioii's  proposed  language  asse.ss-  .^^a  rs  allocation  and  the  budget  is  imder-  f^pMcti,  ^rmn^'X-tiioo   ?ni 

Ing  industry  for  administrative  expeu.se.s  taken  because  of  Uie  financial  impact  of    r„m*l''tH'"',v,- ■ -J^-hi  .^ii^^'  ■  -,  --■ 

lu  connection  wiUi  the  Longshorenien-s  much  of  the  information  develop  by  lut'ZZt^^K  tmti^/ ''"^'  *--"^'°  -''■'^^ 

and  Harbor  Worker.s' Compensation  Act.  ^LS-  This  includes  the  so-called  com-     ^  <>«'«"— --—: - 12.000.       .    .     u.Qm 

The  language  is  not  authorized  and  is  paiabUity  studies  of  salaries  in  private  'T^.^"'".'^!!.*"    *'''    mow                 tm 

thus  subject  to  a  point  of  oi"der.  This  ac-  J-idiustry  which  are  u.sed  to  justify  Fed-  rn<«'g««cy*iierfvco.i-"eiV»tioii'  le.wo  '               u'vw 

tiou  by  Uie  committee  necessitates  tlie  <^^al   salaries,   and   the   miemployment  ^"^ff^"^"  "^  *'"'  '"*'^''^'    .,  qo 

restoration  of  106  positions,  at  a  cost  of  "-tatistics  which  determine  the  distiibu-  National  sin'nVeryoiihYpoVt;" 

$2,278,000.  Oflfseiting  this  is  a  reduction  ^io"  of  ^TA  funds  and  Uie  payment  of    summ«'?^-rV.>:a-n-nV„«V™---  i?-5nS 

of  $443,000  for  reduced  st..ndard  level  «tended  unemployment  benefits.  The     cSrni^«"omi?Z*rop--      '      " 

user  cliorgts.  lunds  provided  in  the  bill  will  expand    „"■'«"' - bi.oco     39.000     39.000 

SPECIAL  BLNtrrrs  "^'^^  °^  "^^^^  ^^'^^^  in  order  to  give  us  a    ''■=:""' »<'""""t-'"o'' ?8.7oo     z9,oto     zs.et^ 

,^_^              .  ,.            '  better  reading.                                                       Totii,C3A i07,7oo    363,ooo    339  26. 

o^h^^^'T   ***"'; $165,000,000  The  $5  million  added  for  e::panduig ,     ' 

Su^rtTburr!::::::::::    lm:Z.Z  Jllfv.T^Ti?'"^'  'Tr^  population  The$36millionhicreaseovertiiebu«g- 

_  ,       ,           .    ,  ,               .      .  «"  suuey  wiU  also  be  used  to  mclude  ques-  et  concerns  me.  because  I  am  afraid  we 

Thl5  categoiy  includes  payments  for  tions  designed  to  determhie  just  what  may  be  movms  hi  the  dh«ction  of  ««- 

Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  impact  unemployment  today  is  having  chormg  tills  Agency  and  its  nmin-wn- 

benefite,  black  lung  benefits,  and  long-  on  tiie  average  famil.v.  an  item  which  I  m  concrete  beVoreSe ^sidentSS^ 

Sorvfi"  '^^'^  ^'^'^'''  '■  °'^^'''  '*''"^"'-  rt"=cr,s.scd  earher.  opportimity  to  submit  his  reorga^tion 

A  h,-S  iif;                ,  .         :■        »  Dra-ART^iF..v:..L  :.I.^^.u■.L^;E^.T  plan    transfeiTUig    tiiose    programs    to 

raH^rf  nf^7n  n^n  n^^f^^  ^'''^If'^^t"'  *"°"     '"'"  »PP'^P'^*ti«>" «3i,  159,00<J  HEW.  I  am  hopeful  such  a  plan  will  bo 

cation  of  $70,000,000  is  provided  because     1 970  budget  ieqi!e.«i. 34.123.000  .-ubmitted  shortly 

a  anticipated  increases  in  medical  bene-     Amount  in  bill 33,  i78. 000  it  is  encoui-a'^ui"  Uiat  we  are  at  lens- 

fit.  resulting  from  expected  increases  iii     ''"--"'e  no:n  bnd.-et.. 945,000  bejimifig  a  pSut  of  l^e  senior  o^^^ 

SJtfd  FeTvfl]  T.av^itSl^l^/'Ai^'^'f^n"  ^'^«  reduction  in  the  budget  request  l»rtunities  and  services  progi-am,  which 

pected  Fedeial  paj  mciease  la  tins  fall,  results  from  a  cut  of  $162,000  to  I'eflect  oveilaps  other  programs  benefiting  the 

occi  p.'.  ■no.NAi.  &AH.1Y  AND  Ht-AiTH  .^Dxsi.Mis-  a  slowcr  recruitmcnt  rate  for  the  13  new  *''lderly,  particularly  under  the  Admiuis- 

ittATioH  positions  for  the  Office  of  Equal  Employ-  f ration  on  the  Aguig.  Also  encoiu-agin-,' 

1975  appropiiatlon $102,006,000  Client  Opportunity,  a  reduction  of  $500,-  ^'  ^''^'■'  decision  not  to  fmid  the  emer- 

1976  budget  reqviest 116,025,000  000  in  tlie  aiinuaiization  cost  of  60  new  ;-*'»^<^S'  food  and  medical  seiTices  pro- 

>^unt  iu  biu 108.241.000  Jobs  for  cairy ing  out  the  Trade  Act  and  ^'''^m-  According  to  testimony  by  CSA 

uecrcaaciroaibudgei-.-.-- 7,784.000  a  cut  of  $283,000  hi  tile  .standard  level  officials  before  our  .subcommittee,  most 

The  reduction  from  the  bud-^et  '•equest  ^'*^^"  ^^l^^rge  payment.  of  Uie  money  under  the  program  ha- 

results  in  tiie  main  from  a  reprogram-  speciai.  i.jrhcn   cvrhlncy  '^•'"  "^^d  to  recruit  people  for  the  food 

ing  request  sent  to  us  on  May  30  by  the    ^^'^  appropriation 5200  000  "-^amp  program,  and  this  is  cleariy  not 

Department.  Because  several  States—    i^^^  budget  request— 200.000  ^"'l^' the  progi-am  was  established  for 

Illinois,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey Amount  in  bm.._ 70,000  f  should  mention  that  the  Community 

have  withdrawn  from'  the  State  gi-ant    ^'^'^^'^^^-  ^'''^»»  buufcet 130.000  Action  agencies  allocation  is  a  decrease 

SlT.n.i'T""'  ''"''"'''''  '°"'"  ,  Ji^^  7.""^"°"  "J  "^^r^«*  -''-^^  ;S"e?4eSt=£"uifIutlioS^^^ 

.|;;S»sMiS  ~i:E»™3  SHs«--- 

E^^S~S'l  ssM«..^-  3SirE^u^L^s 

to  increase  f u™  ffr  kf^ty  and  he^i  '"' "  *'"'"'"'"'  ^"""'"^f*^  '"^''''  *  ^''^  *  ^'"^^  ^'^'^  ^^'^'^' 

•  tandai-ds.   $1,500  000^  and   safSy   and  .  -                       ^"""^  ''^^"^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^""^^^  ^  '^«  ^^^^^ 

J-calth  statistics  S400  000                             '^^°  appiopriation dioo.ooo  ooo  Poverty  population,  and  a  change  usbfe 

We  h.?v*»  rp^iiJpArt +ho  ,-,„„,»^,.  ^r  „«       i976  budget  reque.,r 101,574.000  current  monthly   inco-ne  rather  than 
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to  1.000,000  more  people  eUgible  for  CSA 
proKrams.  These  two  changes,  iinder- 
fnken  without  the  OMB  approval  re- 
tiuired  by  law,  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  making  some  2.000.000  more  people 
elitlble  for  CSA  programs,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  mast  in  need  of  tliese  pro- 
;-:rams.  After  we  raised  this  issue  in  sub- 
committee, CSA  subsequently  backed 
down  and  has  deferred  to  the  OMB 
t^tnndard.  but  I  bring  up  the  issue  here 
becaiLse  I  feel  the  Members  ought  to  be 
pwM-e  of  what  CSA  has  been  up  to.  This 
only  reenforces  the  urgency  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  move  expeditioasly  to 
come  forth  with  a  reorganization  plan 
placing;  CSA  under  the  aiUhoritv  of 
HEW. 

An  Interagency  task  force  under  tlie 
direction  of  OMB  is  currently  at  work 
studying  the  poverty  index  guidelines  in 
an  elfort  to  determine  whetlier  any  re- 
vLsious  are  in  order.  Thi.s  is  the  proper 
nay  to  proceed,  ratlier  than  each  agency 
undertakiiiH  unilateral  action,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  ta.sk  force  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  avi^ilable  to  u.s 
in  Congress  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
itview  them  before  they  are  effectuated. 

TMIKRAL  MEDIATION    .*ND  CON'tlW-VnON    SEEVICE 

1»75  appropriation $16,245,000 

1M76    budget    KqiieKt 18,250,000 

Aiuoimr.  in  bill 17.704.000 

L»«Hrease  from  budget 546,000 

The  reduction  from  the  budget  in- 
thides  $412,000  .saved  by  allowing  40  new 
uositions  rather  tiuin  tlie  76  requested 
for  the  increa.sed  vorkload  resulting 
from  the  extension  of  coverage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  private 
nonprofit  haspitals  and  health  care 
faculties. 

The  remainder  of  the  decrea.se  from 
the  budget  is  accounted  for  by  a  re- 
duced standard  level  aser  charge 
}>ayment. 

The  bill  Includes, the  budget  request 
for  50  additional  temporary  positions 
for  health  care  boards  of  inquli-y  de- 
signed to  avert  strikes  and  work  stop- 
Pftges.  . 

N\riONAl     (MMMIS.SION    UN    IIBS.UIIIS     Vxlj    1?;. 
■FOHMA'lKi.S'  SflKNCK 

1975  appropriation _..  $409,000 

1976  budget  request 502, 000 

Amount  In  bill 409,000 

Decrease  from  budget 93,000 

The  reduction  from  the  budget  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  denial  of  a  four-posi- 
tion increase  requested  in  the  budget. 

NATIONAL  MFDtATIOK  BOABD 

J975  appropriation »3.23«,000 

1978  budget  request 3, 106, 000 

Amount  in  bUl 3,405.000 

Increase  over  budget . .„_        300, 000 

The  increase  over  the  budget  Is  due 
to  a  denial  of  the  request  for  special  ap- 
propriation language  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Board  from  pasdng  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  arbitrating 
railroad  grievances  under  section  3  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  total  charge 
to  labor  and  management  had  the  lan- 
guage been  accepted  would  have  been 
$300,000.  The  general  feeling  was  that  a 
legislative  step  such  as  this  should  not 
be  imdertaken  In  an  appropriation  bill. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  HELATION! 

1975  appropriations 

1976  budget  request 

Amount  in  bUl 

Decrease  from  budget 


i  Id 


The  bill  allov-.s  50  of  the  9  1 
tions  requested,  resulting  in  i 
from  the  budget  of  $460,000 
ductions  include  $150,000  fitm 
lotment  for  travel  expen.ses  ; 
for  a  rediuted  standard  level 
payment. 

fiffi  p^;:.  iNxL  k.ak:tv  ano  him 
Commission 

itt"."}   ai>prc»pi-iatioii 

1976    budbiet    request 

Amount   in  bill 

Decrea.se  i'rom  budget 

The  budget  reduction  is  a. 
by  a  reduced  payment  of  sta 
user  charges.  On  the  rest  of 
tlie  bill  goes  along  with  the 
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Fi-'Nns 

1S7J    itppi'opriatHin , 

197rt    budget    request 

Amount    in    bill 


250, 


This  i.s  the  initial  due  bi 
from  a  jnovision  in  the  Railroad 
ment  Act  sdopted  last  year  w  lich 
phase  out  the  so-called  windmill 
benefits  received  by  persons 
both    the   Railroad  Retirement 
and    the    Social    Security    S 
Federal  Government  is  a.ssum 
in  thi.s  ie',;aid,  and  will  hav 
similar  annual  payments  to  n|a 
approximate  tntai  cost  of  $6. 

HK(;i(iN\'    -MI.    rnANSPOEVATION- 
Afl-Ol'NT 

J 975    appi-opruuion 

1P76  budget  request. 

Amoiiiu  in  bill '" 

Decren.se  from  budget 


resulting 

Retire- 

vould 

or  dual 

covered  by 

Sy.stoni 

tern.   The 

ng  the  bill 

24  more 

ke.  at  an 

0.000.000. 


:  s 


s:  stem 


This    money    represents    p. 
benefits  to  employees  who  ar( 
affected   by   the   establishmejit 
northeast  and  midwest  rail 
vided  for  by  the  Regional 
ganization  Act  of  1973.  The 
quest  a.ssumes  payments  will  b 
approximately  8  months  in 
1976,  but  it  was  the  feeling  in 
that  the  final  reorganization 
go  into  effect  that  soon.  _. 
the  bill  provides  for  only  6 
such  payments,  which  accounts 
reduction  from  the  budget. 

l.IMIT.\TIONS     ON     .SAI  ARIES    AND 

1976  appropriation 

1976  budget  request 

Amount  in  bill 

Decrease  from  budget I. 

These  funds  come  from  th 
retirement  trust  fund,  and  . 
from  the  budget  represents 
standard  level  user  charge 

SOLDIESS'   AND   AIRMEN'S 


th( 


1976  appropriation 

1976  budget  request 

Araotmt  m  bill 


Tlie  bill  goes  along  with  tie  budget 
on  this  item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  hppropri- 
ated  for  health  sei-vices  Incluc  es  activl- 
tlas  which  support  tlie  provlsl^  of  per- 
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25.  758,  000 

29,  703,  000 

28,  703,  000 

1,000.000 

'■  railroad 

decrease 

1    reduced 


pa  ^ment. 


H(  ME 

US,  391,000 
15,665,000 
15,  665,  000 


sonal  healtli  care  services  d  rectly  to 
Federal  beneficiaries,  or.  indi  ectly  for 
other  population  groups  throuj  h  pi-oject 
and  lormula  grants. 

The  largest  increase  went  into  the 
community  .services  activities.  The  bill 
included  an  increa.se  over  the  >udget  of 
S77.029.000  for  maternal  aid  child 
health,  bringing  that  total  a  >propria- 
tion  to  $288,451,000.  While  under  the 
1975  appropriation  by  $6,427  000,  the 
money  piovided  should  be  enoi  igh  when 
combined  w  ith  some  support  fi  om  third 
party  reinibiusement  used  to  ej  pand  the 
delivery  of  health  care  sei  vices  to 
mothers  and  children,  to  suppor  ;  the  goal 
of  this  progiam  of  providing  compre- 
hensive health  care  to  mothers  ind  chil- 
dren wiio  might  otherwise  no;  receive 
services.  Researcli  grants  are  a\  ai-ded  to 
improve  maternal  and  child  1  ealth  or 
crippled  childrens  services  and  to  stud.v 
the  effectiveness  01  such  progiams.  We 
have  received  substantial  mail  support- 
ing this  particular  activity  ai  d  would 
hope  that  this  increase  will  be  idequate 
to  continue  tlie  worthwhile  ]  iiogram.s 
sponsored  by  this  activity. 

The  health  maintenance  org:  nidation 
program  is  designed  to  demons  rate  the 
feasibility  of  health  maintenar  ce  orga- 
nizations. The  committee  is  prov  ding  the 
budget  request  of  $18,612,000  foi  this  ac- 
tivity. Out  of  this  appropriati(  n,  loans 
V  111  be  awarded  to  about  10  pro  ects  en- 
tering initial  operations  as  HMC  s  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  HMO's  brought 
into  operation  in  1976  througli  Federal 
as.sistance  to  about  20. 

The  quality  assurance  progra  m  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  health  ci  re  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  medicar* ,  medic- 
aid, title  V,  and  other  Federal  r  rograms 
are  medically  necessary  and  fun  ished  In 
the  most  economical  maimer  C(  insistent 
with  recognized  progressional  s  andards 
of  care.  This  is  accomplished  through 
medical  care  standards,  for  wJiich  the 
committee  provided  $6,537,000  01  a  budg- 
et increase  of  $2,000,000.  We  also  pro- 
vided the  budget  request  of  $5  1,145,000 
for  the  professional  standards  rt  new  or- 
ganizations. 

The  $121,468,000  for  patient  <  are  and 
special  health  services  is  an  inc  rease  of 
$6,000,000  over  the  budget.  This  )rogram 
provides  direct  and  contract  he£  1th  care 
to  the  500,000  legal  beneflciarie  5  of  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service.  Major  bei  leffciary 
groups  are  American  seamen,  p  srsonnel 
and  dependents  of  the  Coast  Gu  ird  and 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps,  Federal  employees'  comp  nsatlon 
cases,  persons  with  Hansen's  dise  ise,  and 
partcipants  and  certain  spouses  a  tid  chU- 
dren  of  participants  in  the  Publi(  Health 
Service  study  of  untreated  sypl:  Qls  ini- 
tiated in  1932.  On  a  reimbursab  e  basis, 
care  is  also  provided  to  foreign  ;eamen. 
beneficiaries  of  other  Federal  ajencies, 
and  community  programs. 

Due  to  the  impressive  results  of  the 
emergency  medical  services  progi  ua,  the 
committee  is  providing  an  Incuase  of 
$10,425,000  over  the  budget,  or  a  »tal  of 
$32,125,000. 

The  program  supports  demons  rations 
in  the  arrangement  of  personnel  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  for  the  effect  ve  and 
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coordinated  delivery  of  emergency  health 
care  services.  These  moneys  will  provide 
for  feasibility  studies  and  planning,  the 
establishment  and  initial  operation  of 
emergency  medical  services  systems, 
awards  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  systems,  and  support 
for  research  programs  in  emergency  med- 
ical techniques,  metljods,  devices,  and 
deliveiy. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  was  a  leader 
in  developing  this  type  of  program  and, 
in  fact,  has  been  able  to  reduce  deaths 
from  traumatic  injuiy  by  29  percent. 

The  other  increase  over  the  budget  was 
$2,500,000  for  program  direction.  This 
brings  that  total  appropriation  to 
$32,069,000.  The  increase  will  be  used  to 
restore  positions  with  the  hope  that 
management  of  these  programs  will  be 
improved. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  funds 
programs  to  prevent  and  control  diseases, 
improve  the  performance  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories, and  assui-e  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions. 

The  committee's  provision  of  $107,- 
115,000,  an  increase  of  $7,514,000  over  the 
budget  and  an  increase  of  $11,117,000 
over  the  comparoble  1975  appropriation 
will  provide  adequate  funding  to  main- 
tain cunent  program  levels  and  to  pro- 
vide expansion  in  several  areas. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  over 
25  percent  of  the  funding  for  the  activi- 
ties for  CDC,  the  disease  control  project 
grants  were  not  considered  due  to  lack 
of  current  authorization,  so  a  request  for 
an  additional  $33,710,000  will  be  con- 
sidered at  a  later  date,  after  tlie  Congress 
has  acted  on  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Although  project  grants  have  not  been 
authorized,  several  disease  control  pro- 
grams arc  included  in  this  bill.  There  is 
$10,601,000,  an  increase  of  $612,000  over 
the  budget  and  an  increase  of  $1,028,000 
over  the  comparable  1975  appropriation 
for  laboratory  improvement,  an  activity 
designed  to  impi-ove  the  diagnostic  com- 
petence of  16,000  laboratories  through 
the  standaixiization  of  laboratory  meth- 
odology, the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance, and  the  licensm-e  of  clinical 
laboratories  in  interstate  commei'ce. 

The  $3,013,000  requested  in  the  budget 
and  recommended  by  the  Committee  for 
Health  Education  will  be  ased  to  help  co- 
ordinate programs  to  improve  health 
through  public  education. 

We  have  also  provided  a  substantial 
Increase  of  $6,852,000  over  the  budget 
request  and  an  increase  of  $7,037,000 
over  the  comparable  1975  appropriation 
for  a  total  of  $39,033,000  lor  occupational 
health.  The  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
paUonal  Safety  and  Health  provides  the 
researcli  base  for  efforts  to  assm-e  health- 
ful and  safe  v.orking  conditions.  Re- 
search grants  are  used  to  complement  the 
Institute  s  efforts  and  hiclude  such  things 
as  research  in  coal  woikei-s  pneumoconi- 
osis, noise  and  its  effect  on  himian  per- 
formance and  behavior,  the  various 
effects  associated  with  handling  asbestos, 
agriculture  safety,  occupational  health  In 
small  industries,  and  occupational  haz- 
ards of  laser  material  processing. 

Trahiing  grants  are  used  at  education- 
al institutions  to  support  programs  and 
curricula  development  designed  to  pre- 


pare qualified  researchers,  administra- 
tors, teachers,  professional,  and  other 
practitioners,  in  all  aspects  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  subject  matter. 
The  Institute  clso  develops  criteria  for 
occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards, and  provides  technical  serxlces  to 
government,  labor,  and  hadustry,  includ- 
ing training  in  the  i-ecognltion,  avoid- 
ance, and  prevention  of  unsafe  or  un- 
healthful  woriung  conditions  and  the 
proper  ase  of  adequate  safety  and  health 
equipment. 

And  although  the  budget  request  cou- 
tauied  no  appropriation  for  buildings 
and  facilities,  the  committee  Ls  recom- 
mending $1,100,000  for  planning  a  suita- 
ble facility  for  the  research  activities  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  presently  locatad  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  summary,  the  bill  includes  the  fol- 
lowing for  those  items  authorized  under 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control : 


ActK'ity 


1976 
bud'el 


1976  bill 


Cise«se  control: 
LatKxatory 

improvemem.  $9,959,000     tlO,  601,000 
Health  educa- 
tion     3,013,000 

Disease  sur- 

ve.llance 43,429,000 

Cccupatioiial  heallii.  32, 181. 000 
Program  diiection...  10,989,000 
Biiilriings  »ni 
facilities 


Compared 
to  budget 


-rW2.eu) 


3,013,000 

43,329,000 

39.033,000  -|6,8b2,0G0 
10, 439, 000    -450, 000 


Total 


.^^^^^^^^.       1.100,000    +1.100.000 
99,601,000      107,115,000    +7114,000 


Skipping  over  to  NIH,  here  we  have  an 
increase  of  $379  million  over  the  budget, 
which  the  chairman  made  mention  of. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  keep  in  mind 
that  health  outlays  have  increased  more 
than  40  percent  above  and  beyond  in- 
flation   increases   in    the   past  several 
years.  Research  has  increased  by  about 
25  percent  dm-ing  the  past  5  years  alone. 
Unfortunately  results  hi  health  research 
cannot  be  guaranteed  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars siaent,  so  I  think  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  our  expectations  when  we  talk 
about  this  budget,  what  we  want  to  ac- 
complisli,  and  how  much  we  are  going 
to  spend.  Our  bill.  I  think,  provides  a 
substantial  amount  for  thess  items  and 
will  enable  the  Institutes  to  fund  a  num- 
ber of  new  initiatives  during  the  coming 
year. 

Just  by  way  of  compaii.son  of  a  few 
figures  here,  funding  of  NIH  research 
institutions  has  increased  from  $1  bil- 
lion in  1970  to  $1.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  Of  course  our  new  figure  in  this 
item  is  $2,009,000,000. 

We  have  a  significant  hicrease  in  here 
for  Cancer.  There  is  $116  million  over 
the  budget  request.  In  Heart  and  Lmig, 
there  is  $57  milUon  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. All  other  Institutes  are  $96  mil- 
lion. As  the  chahman  pohited  out,  the 
rule  of  thumb  was  to  take  all  institutes, 
add  10  percent  as  an  inflation  factor,  and 
that  turns  out  to  be  the  figure. 

Now,  of  course,  cancer  being  the  big- 
gest recipient  in  years  past  with  a  per- 
centage increase  gets  the  biggest  in- 
crease. Heart  and  lung  being  the  second 
largest  Institute,  gets  the  next  largeet. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinoLs  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yicM 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  conceivably  we  can  find 
.some  of  the  less  popular,  not  so  clearly 
identifiable  institutions,  I  think  over  an 
extended  period  of  years  being  short 
changed  imduly  by  that  system  of  per- 
centase  of  add-ons. 

It  kind  of  renunds  me  of  the  times 
we  were  talking  about  postal  raise  hi- 
creases  and  the  postmasters  at  the  top, 
on  a  straight  percentage  increase,  were 
always  given  the  balloon  increases.  The 
poor  letter  cavriei  s  at  the  bottom  were 
getting  the  least.  Frankly,  they  w^ere  the 
ones  that  needed  it  the  most.  There  is 
a  .similarity  here  and  a  danger  of  addim; 
on  to  each  institute  on  a  percentage 
basis,  but  that  conceivably  will  be  altered 
in  the  other  body. 

The  committee  agreed  to  the  budget 
iequest  of  $28,848,000  for  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  which  maintains 
two  basic  kinds  ol  operations. 

The  NLM  provides  medical  library 
assistance  in  the  fonn  of  .support  to  de- 
velop facihties  and  techniques  for  col- 
lecting, processing,  storing,  and  retriev- 
ing biomedical  infoimation  in  the 
Nation's  medical  libraries.  In  fiscal  year 
1976,  $6,333,000  will  be  .spent  on  this  type 
of  assistance. 

r>ii-ect  operatJons  include  the  Lister 
Hill  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
Communications.  This  research  and  de- 
velopment center's  pui-pose  is  to  explore 
the  potential  application  to  biomedical 
communications  of  tlie  latest  relevant 
technology,  including  microwave,  cable 
TV,  computer-assisted  instruction  and 
simulation,  and  sateUite  relay  networks; 
$2,710,000  will  be  used  for  this  area. 

Another  $2,981,000  will  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Medical  AudiovLsual  Center  which 
is  responsible  for  promoting  the  use  of 
biomedical  Uterature  and  provides  bibli- 
ographic and  reference  services  thi-ough 
a  network  of  regional  and  local  medical 
hbraries. 

The  library  needs  $10,234,000  to  cairy 
out  its  function  of  acquiring  and  main- 
taining an  archival  and  reference  col- 
lection of  biomedical  literature  and  pi-o- 
vides  bibUographic  and  reference  serv- 
ices through  a  network  of  regional  and 
locr'  medical  libraries. 

Ths  toxicology'  i:ifonnation  prograrn, 
."-  computer-based  toxicology  informa- 
tiDn  storaee  and  retrieval  system  relates 
infoi  nation  concemmg  the  nature  of 
poisoss,  tlieir  detection  and  treatment 
and  subsequent  effects  on  man  and  his 
environment,  wUl  cost  $1 .84(5.000  in  fiscal 
ye.ir  1976. 

The  research  managimeiit  and  pi-o- 
Riani  services  will  cost  another  $4,711  - 
000. 

Reearding  NIH— buildings  and  lacil- 
ities  in  a&lition  to  the  $3,000,000  budget 
request  for  building  Improvements  and 
modifications,  the  c(Mnmlttee  added  a 
total  of  $90,000,000  in  the  bill.  Included 
is  $26,000,000  for  construction  of  the  Lis- 
ter Hill  Center  out  at  the  National  li- 
brary of  Medichie  and  $64,000,000  is  in- 
cluded for  the  total  cost  of  constntctine 
a  permanent  research  facility  for  the 
National    Institute    oC    EnTironmental 
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Health  Sciences,  which  Is  presently  oc- 
cupying temporai-y  facilities. 

It  is  hoped  that  undertaking  this  con- 
f^  traction  as  soon  as  possible  will  forstall 
increased  costs  at  a  later  date. 

Regarding  the  $26  million  added  for  a 
facility  for  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  on  the  NIH  campus,  consider- 
ing the  tightness  of  money  this  year,  I 
do  not  feel  this  is  really  warranted.  This 
facility  lias  ranked  fourth  in  the  NIH 
building  priorities  and  although  addi- 
tional space  is  needed  within  the  Library 
of  Medicine,  expenditure  of  $26  million 
for  a  new  specialized  facility  is  not  jus- 
tified at  this  time. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  concern,  at 
this  point,  regarding  the  $64  million 
added  by  the  Committee  for  a  new 
facility  at  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 
N.C..  to  house  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences.  A  report 
on  "Utilization  of  Federal  Laboratories," 
done  In  March  1974.  by  the  survey  and 
investigation  stafT  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  concluded  that 
the  current  envlromnental  health  sci- 
ences facilities  were  underutilized  and 
would  provide  enougli  growth  potential 
to  accommodate  the  Institute's  programs 
in  the  near  future.  Nothing  has  changed 
in  the  last  year  to  effect  this  assessment 
as  far  as  I  know.  If  the  existing  facilities 
are  presently  adequate.  I  question  the 
need  to  construct  a  new  facilitv  at  this 
time. 

For  the  Office  ot  the  NIH  Director, 
this  appropriation  has  been  reduced 
from  the  budget  request  by  $374,000, 
which  is  10  percent  Of  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  request  for  stand- 
ard level  user  charge  payment  to  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

The  Office  of  Uie  Director  provides 
overall  executive  and  program  direction, 
and  supporting  services  relating  to  pro- 
gram plaiming  and  evaluati<jn,  scientific 
and  public  information,  financial  man- 
agement, personnel  management,  man- 
agement policy  and  review,  and  grant 
and  contract  management  and  analysis. 
In  the  areas  of  alcoliol.  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health,  here  is  one  of  those 
items  that,  for  example,  in  1975  was 
$619  million.  The  budget  request  was 
$476  million,  so  we  have  to  show  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  in  this  bill  of  $81 
million,  or  $61  million  over  the  spend- 
ing level  for  1975. 

Now,  while  I  do  not  like  tlie  increase 
hi  the  budget  request,  I  thhik  in  that 
area  of  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
healtli,  it  is  just  inconceivable  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  scale  back  or  cut 
back  significantly,  let  alone  hold  the  line 
and  provide  some  reasonable  increases. 
Tlie  committee  increased  the  budget 
request  for  mental  health  research  by 
$12,719,000  for  a  total  of  $92,908,000.  This 
activity  includes  all  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health's  research  efforts 
utilizing  grants  and  contracts  or  carried 
on  directly  by  Institute  staff  in  Govern- 
ment-owned facihtles  on  the  campuses 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

Only  part  of  the  training  funds  are 
authorized.  The  training  program  In- 
cludes funds  to  support  the  Institute's 
training  grant  and  felIow.ship  programs. 
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Except  for  postdoctoral 
ships  based  upon  merit  in 
age  areas,  the  budget  n 
of  the  training  gi-ant  prograi  i 
mittee  bill  increases  the 
for  authorized  training 
000,000  to  a  total  of  $60,266, 
$15,134,000  in  the  budget 
considered  because  it  lackec 
tion. 

The  committee  i.«?  r 
budget  request  of  $160,143,0 
munity    programs    whicli 
staffing    of   community 
centers  and  the  staffing  of 
provide  specialized   treatmejit 
dren.  Constmction  activities 
thorized  when  the  budget  w 

We  are  also  providing  an 
$2,000,000  over  the  budget,  or 
for  management  and  infer 
activity  supports  the  staff 
costs  necessary  to  administei 
mural  research  and  training 
well  as  headquarters  staff 
community  mental  health 
gram.  This  activity  also  _... 
etry  studies  and  iaformatioi 

Tlie    committee    bill 
abuse   researcli  by  $2,398, 
budget,  bringing  the  total  to 
New  knowledge  on  the  causea 
treatment,   control,   and  pr 
drug    abuse    is    obtained 
through  grant  and  contract 
ba.^ic.  clinical,  and  applied  r 
intramurally  through  research 
tional  Institute  x>n  Diug  Abi^e 
tion  Research  Center. 

Tlie  bill  also  includes  a  $7. 
cveAfu  for  training,  though  $3. 
than  last  year.  This  amount 
will  inovide  for  a  gradual 
Pedeial  funding. 

Of  the  $11,836,000  requested 
authorized  for  community  pr 
and    contracts,    the   committee 
mended  the  budget  amount 

The  committee  also 
budget  request  of  $14,294,000 
agenient   and   information 
pi-ovided  for  Institute  staff 
ordinate,  and  analyze  Federal 
programs.  The  drug  abuse 
program  seeks,  on  a  priority  , 
niation  on  the  extent  of  drug 
availability  of  treatment. 

The  increa.se  of  $1,961,000 
mended  level  of  $11,008,000 
will  provide  funds  for  the  pr 
is  carried  on  through 
and  contracts,  and  the  inti 
search  program  of  the  Nationa 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 

The     Committee     r 

budget  request  of  $6,067,000  for 
ing  which  has  already  been 
The  activity  is  carried  out  .... 
training  grant  and  fellowshi  > 
nisms.  The  budget  reflects 
upon  postgraduate  research 
awards,  based  upon  merit, 
shortage  areas  and  a  phaseo^t 
training  grant  program 

The  increase  of  $19,457,000 
for  community  project  grants 
tracts  brings  that  appropriaticti 
908,000.  This  activity  prov... 
for  demonstration  prevention 
and  treatment  activities  at  tl 
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fellow-    nity  level,  and  the  formula  . 
short-    gram  which  allocates  funds  to 
phaseout    for  the  development  of  alcoh 
The  com-    vention.  education  and  service 
request        For  the  grants  to  States, 
by  $30.-    mittee  is  recommending  an 
Another    $6,400,000  over  the  budget,  or 
was  not        The  bill  recommends  the 
authoriza-    quest  of  $7,143,000  for 

information  and  recommends 
of  $560,000  from  the  budget 
program  direction,  for  an 
level  of  $11,004,000. 

While     the     bill     increases 
resources  funding  by  $35,_.. 
total  of  $360,709,000,  another 
000  is  unauthorized  and  will 
considered  later.  The 
consist  of  the  bulk  of  the  hea 
power    programs,    particularly 
tional  assistance  for  tlie  healt  i 
sions  and  nursing,  some  nursing 
assistance,  public  and  allied 

cial  educational   programs   

teaching  facilities  construction 

Of  the  authorized  items,  we 
mending  the  budget  request . 
al  health  statistics  of  $25,636,. 
crease  of  $3,639,000  over  the  19 
priation.   We   are   also 
funding  for  health  plaiming 
sources  development  by  $20, 
a  total  of  $86,000,000. 

Once  again,  the  House 
added  on  money  for  the 

cal    program    and    for    ^ 

health  planning.  In  this  casc. 
$20   million   add-on.   The    197 
supplemental     appropriation, 
only  2  weeks  ago,  provided  $5( 
for  RMP  and  $29.4  million  CHP. 
The  new  National  Health  : 
and  Resources  Development  Ac 
cally  called  for  the  phaseout  of  . 
progi-ams  and  the  House  comm 
again   appropriated  funds   to 
their  existence.  There  is  more 
flcient  money  already  provided 
the  cost  of  transitional  or  phase 
erations  of  RMP  and  CHP  .  „... 
I  am  concerned  that  continued 
of  these  old  programs  seriously 
izes  efforts  to  implement  the  nei 
plamiing  program.  I  would  hop« 
get  on  with  the  job  of  impleme 
new  program  and  allow  these 
grams  to  reach  their  conclusion 

The  committee  is  also 
the   budget  request  of   $26. 
health  services  research  and 
this  is  below  the  1975  level  by  ^. 
The  National  Center  for  Health 
Research  conducts  research  to 
the  organization,  delivery,  qual 
the     financing  of  health  services 
the  train-        For  1976  the  Cent«r  has 
a  ithorized.     number  of  research  areas  r 
tl^ough  the     mediate   and  substantial 

mecha-     Those  include:  First,  the 

reliance     new  approaches  to  increasing  . 
ellowship     itv  and  reduce  costs  in  the  healtl 
selected    second,  planning  and  regulation 
of  the     ology:  third,  quality  of  care;  fou- 
physician  manpower:  and  fifth, 
provided    illness.  The  center  has  also 
and  con-     phaseout  of  research  training 
to  $64.-     begun  in  1973. 
support        In  the  health  manpower  field, 
education    mittee  agreed  to  the  budget    . 
commu-     ^L'7.342.000  for  student  assistanci 
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health  professions;  they  agreed  to  the 
budget  request  of  $15,500,000  for  nursing 
.student  assistance.  In  addition,  the 
( ommittee  is  giving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia medical  facilities  tlie  manpower 
assistance  they  requested  of  $9,050,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $1,550,000  over 
the  1975  and  is  that  full  amount  over  the 
budget  since  no  funds  were  ie<iuested  for 
this  Item. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  $100,000,- 
000  for  medical  facilities  consti-uction  as 
requested  in  the  budget,  the  committee  is 
recommending  tliat  $7,575,000  in  .special 
funds  be  added  for  completion  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  for  construction  of  parking 
facilities  for  the  Georgetown  Universitj' 
Concentrated  Care  Center. 

A  funding  level  of  $50,648,000  for  pro- 
gram direction  lowers  that  estimate  b.v 
$1,245,000  from  the  budget  request.  The 
reduction  reflects  a  decrea.se  for  SLUC 
payments  and  for  positions  already  dLs- 
lUlowed  by  the  committee. 

For  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
budget,  the  committee  reduced  the  pay- 
ment to  GSA  and  thus  reduced  the  budg- 
et request  by  $146,000  to  a  level  of 
$23,142,000. 

This  activity  provides  tlie  overall  man- 
agement capability  to  administer  the  de- 
centralized health  programs  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  This  account  includes 
the  headquarters  Office  of  Regional  Op- 
erations, a  staff  office  of  tlie  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  and  the  core  staff 
of  the  regional  health  admiiiistiators, 
the  principal  health  officials  in  the  re- 
gions. In  addition,  it  provides  staff  sup- 
poi't  for  the  guidance  and  management 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  agencies. 
This  activity  also  involves  poUcy  develop- 
ment for  and  coordination  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  regarding  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organizations, 
quality  assurance,  and  health  care  stand- 
ards. 

The  bill  includes  a  rounded  figure  of 
$15  billion  for  pubhc  assistance,  which  is 
$915,000  over  the  budget  request.  This  Ls 
an  increase  of  $1,159,000  over  the  1975 
comparable  appropriation. 

The  bill  also  mcludes  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $330  million  for  work  uicentives. 

The  bill  reduces  salaries  and  expenses 
for  SRS  by  $1,183,000,  leaving  a  budget 
of  $57,878,000  which  is  s-till  an  hicrease 
of  $6,365,000  over  the  amount  available 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  decrease  Is  as 
foUows:  $300,000  for  standard  level  user 
charges;  $383,000  for  travel;  and  $500,000 
to  cut  the  proposed  increase  for  project 
contracts  in  half. 

The  amount  Included  in  tlie  bill  for 
payments  to  social  secmity  trust  and 
other  funds  Is  $4,123,363,000.  This 
amoimt  Is  a  decrease  of  $39,939,000  from 
the  budget  request  and  represents  the 
amount  requested  for  the  standard  level 
use  chai-ge  which  Is  paid  to  GSA  but 
which  the  committee  feels  is  excess  of 
the  actual  cost  of  space  and  services.  Of 
the  money  provided  for  trust  fund  pay- 
ments, the  social  security  covers  pay- 
ments for  the  Federal  payments  for  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance,  hospital 
insurance  for  the  uninsured,  military 
service  credits,  and  special  payments  for 
certain  uninsured  persons. 


The  bill  also  includes  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $999,778,000  for  benefits  imder 
tlie  black  lung  program.  While  the  bal- 
ance of  the  request  Is  necessary  to  make 
the  benefit  payments,  the  administrative 
costs  for  1976  are  estimated  at  $12,- 
778,000.  Tlie  special  benefits  for  disabled 
coal  minei-s  program  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
attained  at  the  end  of  1976.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  no  progi-am  expansions  or  new 
progi-am  initiatives  are  anticipated. 

The  supplemental  secuiity  income 
program  is  funded  at  a  level  of  $5,518,- 
523,000  which  is  a  decrease  from  the 
budget  request  of  $20  million.  The  com- 
mittee reduced  the  i-equest  because  of 
updated  information  on  projected  cost- 
of-living  increases  of  8  percent  rather 
than  the  8.7  percent  estimated  in  the 
budget  request. 

The  SSI  program  wa.«  established  ef- 
fective Januaiy  1, 1974.  as  a  .supplemental 
.'security  income  program  for  tlie  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  This  program  le- 
placert  State-administered  progranis  of 
assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled V  hich  were  aided  by  Federal  grants 
irom  the  appi'opriations  to  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service.  The  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program  provides  a 
minimum  income  of  $146  per  month  for 
an  eligible  individual  and  $219  per  month 
lor  a  couple,  both  of  whom  are  eligible. 
Public  Law  93-368  enacted  August  7. 
1974,  requires  that  when  social  security 
benefits  are  automatically  increased 
based  on  a  cost-of-living  computation, 
supplemental  security  income  benefits 
will  be  increased  by  the  same  percentage. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  is  $95,367,000 
over  the  budget,  or  a  total  of  $1,500,- 

049,000. 

The  committee  uiciea-sed  the  Head- 
.start  progi-am  by  $15.7  million,  bringing 
that  appropriation  to  a  total  of  $450,- 
000,000.  In  1976,  the  child  development 
program  will  continue  to  focus  attention 
on  the  improvement  and  innovation  ef- 
forts to  convert  Headstart  Into  a  more 
fiexible  system  for  delivering  services 
that  are  both  cost  effective  and  respon- 
sive to  the  real  needs  of  children,  and  to 
improve  local  capacity  to  plan  and  man- 
age children's  services.  An  increase  over 
last  year  is  necessary  to  provide  special 
services  to  38,000  handicapped  children 
enrolled  in  Headstart. 

Tlie  budget  estimates  includes  money 
to  cover  the  increased  costs  of  enrolling 
handicapped  children. 

Because  of  the  lateness  fimds  were  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1975 — ^they  have  not 
been  received  yet — ^much  of  the  Increase 
added  by  the  Congress  In  the  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriation  will  have  to  be  spent 
on  fiscal  year  1976  programs.  These  1975 
funds  can  be  used  to  cover  1976  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

Tlie  committee  bill  recommends  tlie 
budget  request  for  both  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  $15.7  million  and 
for  the  nm-away  youth  program, 
$5,000,000. 

An  additional  $25.4  million  over  the 
budget  request  for  a  total  of  $125  million 
for  the  nutrition  pi-ogram  for  the  aging 
is  also  included  In  the  bill.  The  admin- 
istration believes  there  is  enough  money 


in  the  budget  request  to  maintain  the 
$150  milUon  program  level  mandated  by 
the  Congress.  It  would  mean  that  HEW 
would  have  to  change  tiie  rate  at  whicli 
it  makes  funds  available  for  progi-ams  in 
the  1976  fiscal  vear,  but  they  feel  this  is 
n  vcalLstic  goyl  v.itli  the  budget  level. 

The  .^720  million  for  grants  to  Stales 
lor  basic  vocational  lehabilitation  serv- 
ic':>^  i<:  nn  increase  of  $40  million  over  th»^ 
budset  request  and  the  full  amount  au- 
tijorized  for  this  item.  A  priority  goal  of 
liic  basic  St.'>te  grants  program  which 
constitutes  the  major  portion  of  tlie  re- 
Jiabilitation  jnogram.  is  to  provide  serv- 
itci  to  tiic  .severely  hendicapped.  Special 
projects  provide  the  resource  for  spe- 
cialized programs,  services,  studies,  and 
v*ctivities  over  and  above  those  possible 
under  the  basic  State  gi'ants  program. 
Although  no  budget  request  was  made. 
The  committee  added  9(15,000,000.  It 
would  seem  that  the  States  would  have 
t?>.e  flexibility  ^o  meet  these  needs  from 
the  Intrea.se  provided  for  basic  Stale 
Brants  since  it  i*;  a  substantial  amouni 
find  iit  full  authori/ation. 

The  $20,000,000  reque.sted  and  »p- 
jiroved  for  reliabilitation  research  will 
enable  the  program  to  .shift  pix)ject  activ- 
ities .so  that  they  nre  more  relevant  to 
State  needs,  and  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  projects  relaied  to  the  severely  handi- 
<'aijped. 

The  $22.2  million  provided  for  rehabil- 
itation training  will  be  used  to  train  an 
increasing  number  of  students  qualified 
to  provide  skilled  rehabihtation  services 
to  severely  handicapped  individuals  such 
as  the  blind,  tlie  deaf,  the  spinal  cord 
m.lured,  and  those  with  end-stage  renal 
disea.se. 

The  bill  includes  $18,500,000  for  re- 
habilitation service  pi-ojects  for  the  de- 
velopmentally  disabled.  Tliis  program 
assists  persons  with  mental  retardation, 
epilipsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and  other  neuro- 
logical disabling  conditioi^s.  Approxi- 
mately 48,000  individuals  will  receive 
seiTices  under  this  program. 

The  $32,000,000  approved  lor  special 
pi-ogi-ams  for  Native  Americans. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  appropri- 
ation of  $44,321,000  reflects  a  decrease  ol 
$733,000  which  takes  into  account  a  re- 
duction of  10  percent  for  the  SLUC  pay- 
ments to  GSA. 

Since  substantial  funds  are  included  ui 
tlie  bill  for  rehabiUtating  handicapped 
individuals,  it  is  essential  that  the  work 
environment  or  reliabUitated  hsmdi- 
capped  individuals  is  accessible  to  them. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  a  mandate  was  given 
to  the  Architectural  Barriers  CompUance 
Board  by  the  Rehabihtation  Act  of  1973. 
It  Is  obvious  that  a  permanent  full-time 
staff  is  needed  to  perform  this  actlvlt>'. 
Therefore,  I  was  pleased  the  committee 
accepted  my  proposed  language  to  eai-- 
mai^  an  additional  $700,000,  or  a  total  of 
$1,000,000,  and  20  full-time  permanent 
positions  for  tlie  Board  to  insure  that 
adequate  resources  are  devoted  to  thi-s 
program. 

Of  the  $138,275,000  hicluded  in  the  bUl 
for  departmental  management,  $24,686,- 
000  is  provided  for  the  OfBce  for  Civil 
Rights.  TUs  is  $461,000  below  the  budget 
request,  achieved  by  reduchig  the  stand- 
ard level  ttser  charges  by  10  percent  and 
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reducing    the    inaease    requested    for 
travel. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  was  estab- 
lished in  1966  to  direct  and  cooitlinate 
■  he  responsibilities  asi^gned  to  the  De- 
partment under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Subsequently,  en- 
forcement responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
civil  riglits  were  centralized  in  the  Office 
Tor  Civil  Rights  and  are  largely  imple- 
inented  througli  the  regional  offices. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  re- 
duction of  $5,746  from  the  budget  for 
general  departmental  management,  low- 
ering the  appropriation  level  to  $87,289,- 
000. 

Decreases  include  a  cutback  on  the 
number  of  new  positions,  from  325  to  187. 
The  bill  also  cuts  back  $907,000  for  ex- 
ecutive develoimient  and  braining:  $125 
for  facilities  management  system:  $292,- 
000  for  other  requests;  $1,275,000  for  the 
standard  level  user  charges  to  OSA:  and 
$387,000  for  travel.  The  new  appropiia- 
tion  level  of  $87,289,000  is  still  an  in- 
crease of  $7,645,000  over  the  amount 
available  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  reduction  of  $2,960,000  from  the 
budget  for  policy  research  brings  tlie 
level  to  $26,300,000.  This  activity  sup- 
ports research  into  the  causes  and  cures 
of  poverty.  The  researcli  includes  studies 
of  income  maintenance  and  work  incen- 
tives, alternative  hcaltli  insurance  plans, 
varieties  of  hiunan  resources  dehvery 
systems,  and  other  poverty  related  re- 
.>earch. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  adds  more  tlian  700  new  posi- 
tions In  various  health  accounts  with  a 
furthec  unspecified  number  added  to 
NIH.  I  think  we  want  to  be  careful  about 
adding  positions  in  an  imresirained 
fashion  to  the  health  accounts  in  light 
of  Congress'  concern  about  growing 
Federal  employment.  In  fiscal  year  1976^ 
HEW  has  requested  over  130,000  budg-^ 
eted  positions  including  45,000  for  health 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  and  maintain  a 
handle  on  the  increasing  rolls. 

There  is  only  one  other  item  that  I 
wanted  to  touch  m)on.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  bad  to  do  with  the  absent  par- 
ent problem  for  AFDC  cases.  The  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  I  understand, 
needs  another  $5  million  for  salaries  and 
e.xpenscs  to  fund  tlie  increased  require- 
ments established  by  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974  which  were  signed 
into  law  on  January  4.  1975,  requiring 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  es- 
tablish maternity  centers  and  •  stabUsh 
child  support  payments  for  absent  par- 
ents. This  Impacts  substantially  on  the 
families  In  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren programs.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
families  on  AFDC  have  an  absent  parent 
and  of  these  less  than  15  percent  are 
receiving  child  support  payments. 

The  State  of  Michigan  began  an  ab- 
sent parent  location  program.  They  spent 
$5.3  million  on  their  welfare  child  sup- 
port program  and  collected  $43  million  in 
child  support  collections.  They  antici- 
pate this  year  their  recovery  rate  will 
tie  arowut  $50  milllui. 

The  8R3  preliminary  service  in  Cali- 
fornia falnilatfd  that  their  recovery  rate 
vt<a3atleast4tol. 
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In  Massachusetts  with  a 
penditure,  they  recovered  ^- 
At  the  appropriate  time 
an  amendment  to  provide  ^ 
to  get  started  on  seeing  whs 
by  way  of  recovermg  from 
parents.  If  the  States  are 
.  they  ai'e  doing,  much  more 
rate  for  dollar  spent,  it  net 
would  take  the  wise  course 
ing  a  little  more  money 
to  try  to  reduce  the 
we  aj-e  being  forced  to  com« 
fund  tills  particular  program 
With  that,  Mr.  Chaum.^n 
lot  any  questions. 

Ml-.  KEMP.   Ml-.   Cliairn. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  jield  to  th^ 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  my  friend 
man  from  Illhiois,  comment 
sibility  of  his  offering  an  . 
add  $5  million  so  that  tlie 
ernment  can  help  in  tliis  v 
need  to  track  down  those 
have  defaulted  on  their  re*- 
to  care  for  dependent  childi' 

I  would  join  the 
an  amendment.  I  thuik  thi 
tremely  important  issue,  as 
the  need  for  welfare  refor 
ever  to  reduce  the  ever 
of  welfai-e,  v.e  must  support 
man  in  liis  attempt  to  help 
runaway  irresponsible  par. 
derstand  it.  the  statistics  ol 
have  defaulted  on  their  r 

for  taking  care  of  their 

absolutely   skyrocketed   in 
years,  sometliing  like  400  or  . 
Would  the  gentleman  have 
tics  that  might  be  illustrjctive 
ticular  problem? 

Mr.   MICHEL.   I   do   not 
readily  at  hand,  tlie  total 
just  a  tremendous  figure, 
lions,  as  indicated  by  the  .. 
pies  which  the  Stales  have  v 
able  to  recover. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  certainly  wo 
friend  .from  Illinois  and  I  . 
leadership  in  Uiis  area  of  w 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the 
Ml-.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chair 
support  of  H.R.   8069.   The 
labor,  health  and  social  serv 
included  in  this  bill   are 
Americans.   The  Labor-HEV 
mittee  had  an  arduous  tasl 
nuning  which  programs  involve 
which  merit  expansion  of 

well  as  programs  which  

reduction  in  funding  witliout 
ciable  loss  of  effectiveness, 
vinced  that  tlie  subcommittee 
able  direction  of   our 
formed  that  task  well. 

I  would  just  like  to  bring  tc 
bers'  attention  some  of  the 
this  bill. 

The  lalx>r  portion  includes 
tial  increase  in  funding  for 
sei-vices.    The    committee 
$562.1  million  which  repre: 
crease    of    approximately 
above  the  fiscal  year  1975 
section  also  provides  for 
2,700  man-years.  In  these  c 
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of  higli  unemployment  it  is 
we  place  an  emphasis  on 
services.  Our  State  and  local 
swamped  with  job  seekers, 
ployment  security  administra|tors 
sistently    advise    that    witli 
fmids  their  ser\'iees  could  r 
Americans.  This  can  only  result 
jobs. 

Ill  the  health  area,  the 
added  over  $77  million  to 
for  expanded  health  sei-vices 
and  children.  While  this  is  a 
justifiable  increase,  it  is  not 
since  it  provides  for  funding 
1975  level  of  service.  At  the 
time,  I  intend  to  join  my  colleague 
California  (Mi-.  Roybal)   in 
an  amendment  to  provide 
creases  for  maternal  and  child 
For  the  National  Institutes 
Uie  committee  has  provided  $: 
which  provides  funds  for  abdut 
percent  increase  over  the  1975 
level.  While  it  can  always  be 
this  disease  or  that  disease 
er  research  attention,  the  ._ 
generally  done  an  excellent 
ancing  biomedical  research 
piiorities. 

One  exception,  however,  is 
tional  Eye  Institute,  where 
f  unduig  w  as  provided  to  meet 
sibilities  as  the  principle 
source  for  support  of  research 
agnosis  and  treatment  of  eye 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide 
increase  in  National  Eye  Institiite 
ing. 

It  is  especially  important 

funds  be  provided  to  enable  th« 
to  meet  its  obUgations  under  thi 
Diabetes  Mellitus  Act,  to  expanc 
on  the  relationship  between 
eye  disease,  particularly  diabetic 
nopaihy.  one  of  the  most  i 
ol'  new  adult  blindness. 

Air.  Chainnan,  I  am  pleasec 
that  the  committee  has 
million  for  vocational 
expand    rehabilitation    sei-vice 
handicapped. 

For  the  title  VII,  elderly  nutrition 
Sjram,  the  committee  has  . 
to  restore  the  program  to  its 
operation. 

And  finally,  adequate  f  unding|has 
provided  for  the  head  start  ^., 
enable  it  to  serve  handicapped 
in  accordance  with  congressioijal 
dates. 

While  this  bill  is  about  $72 
above  the  budget  request,  it  is  . 
than  $4  biUion  below  last  year's 
is  a  responsible  bUl,  in  large  part 
of  tlie  tremendous  job  done  by  _  _ 
man,  Mr.  Flood,  and  our  rankin  j 
ity  member,  Mr.  Michel. 

We  have  provided  adequately 
basic  needs  in  labor,  health,  anc 
without  adding  a  lot  of 
to  the  bm. 

Ml'.  Chau'man,  I  commend 
ure  to  my  colleagues  and 
adoption. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  ] 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
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sin,  a  distinguished  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  w>t 
take  the  10  minutes.  I  did  want  to  bring 
ro  the  attention  of  those  few  Members 
.\  ho  are  still  in  the  Chamber  one  aspect 
oi  iliLs  bill  which  pleases  me  very  much. 
These  Members  who  know  me  know  that 
I  am  probably  amending  appropriation 
lills  more  tlian  I  am  defending  appro- 
i)riation  bills  around  here,  and  there  may 
be  a  couple  of  amendments  today  which 
I  think  are  justified,  although  I  tliink 
that  in  the  main  this  committee  did  an 
excellent  job,  the  best  job  of  any  year 
ill  which  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
coinmittee. 

I  would  want  to  discuss  lor  just  a 
couple  of  moments  one  aspect  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  the  most  underrated  and  the 
most  misunderstood  health  problem  in 
America  today  is  the  whole  problem  of 
occupational  health  and  environmenvnl 
health.  All  too  often,  peojile  have  the 
idea  that  cnviionmentali.sm  is  simply 
defending  humming  birds  and  trees  and 
wildlife  and  all  the  rest,  and  they  do 
not  really  understand  that  environ- 
mentalisni  in  its  most  basic  sense  is  really 
a  much  deeper  concern  about  what  our 
living  environment  and  what  our  work- 
ing environment  i.s  doing  to  as  as  hmnan 
beings  and  as  the  bioloaicMl  oiKanisms, 
Khich  we  are. 

This  bill,  I  believe,  coniams  greater 
recognition  of  that  fact  than  any  health 
bill  which  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body.  Tlieie  are  ap- 
proximately, depending  upon  whase 
numbers  one  wants  to  use.  anywhere 
from  15.000  to  22.000  chemicals  to  which 
we  are  exposed  in  our  working  and  living 
environments  every  day.  There  are  ex- 
posure standards  already  to  only  about 
500  of  those  chemicals.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  former  Secretai-y  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Richardson  that 
over  100,000  deaths  each  year  are  at- 
tributable to  occupational  di.sea.se. 

The  two  agencies  of  Grovenmient 
which  have  the  direct  responsibilitv,  or 
the  most  responsibility,  in  this  entire 
aiea  the  National  Institutes  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Science  and  National  In- 
stitute of  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety.  Tlie  first  is  largely  charged  with 
the  responsibihty  of  doing  the  chemical 
teting  of  agents  which  are  suspected  to 
be  either  cancer  causuig  or  otherwise 
thi-eaten  human  health,  and  the  second 
agency  is  the  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  doing  the  i-esearch  to 
determine  the  exposure  standards  to 
chemicals  in  the  work  place. 

The  budget  this  year  proposed  by  the 
President  and  OMB  cut  the  budget  for 
NIEHS  by  $3.8  milhou,  and  the  budget 
for  NIOHS  remained  the  same  as  last 
year.  Tliat  meant  that  botli  those  agen- 
cies were  continuing  to  clunk  along  at 
a  fraction  of  tlieir  originally  intended 
size  at  the  thne  they  were  created.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  significant  increase  In 
budgeting  for  both  of  those  agencies,  and 
I  think  it  is  probably  the  most  Important 
thing  which  this  bill  does. 

The  problem  I  experience  when  I  talk 
K>  people  about  exposure  to  potentially 
oangerous  chemicals  is  that  somebody 


will  say,  'Well,  I  have  been  working  with 
that  stuff  10  years,  and  I  do  not  have 
cancer  or  I  do  not  have  emphysema." 
What  they  do  not  i-ealize  is  that,  because 
of  the  latency  factor.  It  generally  takes 
about  25  to  30  years  before  the  health 
result  to  the  initial  exposure  to  chwni- 
cals  shows  up  in  the  human  organism. 
In  the  ca.se  of  vinyl  chloride,  for  instance. 
we  would  not  have  known  that  >1nyl 
chloride  was  an  extremely  dangerous 
chemical  to  man  except  that  the  chenii- 
«al  produced  an  extremely  rare  cancer, 
angiosarcoma,  which  is  a  disea.se  of  blnod 
vessels  within  the  liver.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered in  one  chemical  plant  that  Uiere 
were  several  cases  of  that  very  rare  dis- 
ease— there  were  less  than  2  dozen  known 
ca.ses  anually  around  the  entire  world — 
additional  research  was  done,  and  it 
was  di.scovered  that  that  eliemical  which 
caused  the  high  uicldence  of  angiosar- 
coma aLso  caused  a  hisrh  incidence  of 
lung  cancer,  brain  cancer,  and  a  nwnber 
of  other  maladies. 

The  same  wa.s  true  of  asbestos.  No- 
body knew  it  at  the  time,  but  the  fact 
is  that  40  percent  of  the  British  ship- 
yard workers  who  worked  with  asbestos 
during  World  War  II  now  are  suffering 
from  some  lung  abnormaUty  mastly  can- 
cer. I  ran  hito  it  in  my  own  district,  a  per- 
fect example  of  tliis  problem,  where  the 
University  of  WLsconsin  medical  team 
did  a  study  which  showed  37  percent  of 
the  workers  who  were  working  in  grain 
elevators  in  my  district,  in  tlie  Duluth- 
Superior  area,  have  chronic  bronchitis. 
That  does  not  soimd  serious  until  one 
realixes  that  chronic  bronchitis  can  lead 
to  lung  failure,  it  can  lead  to  heart 
failure.  Tlie  noi-mal  incident  of  tliat 
occin-riiig  in  the  general  population  in 
5  his  coimtry  is  about  11  percent,  as  op- 
iw.'^d  to  the  37-percent  discovery  by 
rrain  handlers. 

I  think  all  of  these  things  underUe  a 
necessity  to  adequately  fund  the  budget 
for  the  agencies  that  do  the  testhig  of 
these  chemicals  which  surroimd  us  every 
time  we  move,  and  also  to  .set  the  stand- 
ards of  exposure  for  people  who  have 
to  work  with  those  chemicals  in  the 
v.orkplace. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  congi-atulate 
the  subcommittee,  and  especially  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  because  I  think, 
for  the  fli-st  time  shice  I  have  been  here, 
at  least.  Congress  is  on  record  as  rec- 
ognizing that  this  Is  a  most  serious 
health  pi-oblem  in  this  country,  a  problem 
which  has  been  Ignored  and  underplayed 
for  years.  I  would  submit  it  Is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  most  talked  about  and 
read  atx>ut  health  problem  In  this  Na- 
tion over  the  next  20  years. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  tune  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
second-ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver)  . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chahman.  it  Is 
appropriate  that  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives nears  the  Independence  Day 
recess,  and  as  the  Members  prepare  to 
return  home  to  report  to  their  constit- 
uents, that  we  act  on  this  "people  ori- 
ented" appropriations  bllL  No  other 
funding  bill  affects  so  many  Individual 


Americans,  botli  in  the  amounts  of 
money  autliorized,  and  In  the  direct  Im- 
pact It  has  on  tlie  health,  welfare,  and 
Income  security  of  our  people. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  In 
this  bill  the  appropriation  of  just  imder 
$36  billion  for  activites  administred  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  for  the  health 
and  welfare  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  for  related  agencies,  such  as  AC- 
TION'S domestic  programs  and  the  newlv 
named  Connnuniiy  Senices  Administra- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this  large  sum,  our 
romniittee  also  rt-\'iews  several  auto- 
matic appropriations  from  trust  funds 
for  social  security,  unemployment  com- 
jjensation.  and  railroad  retirement.  For 
fiscal  1976,  these  trust  fund  expenditui'es 
for  income  .security  are  estimated  at 
nearly  $102  billion. 

Taken  together  witii  c-ducation  ap- 
propriations previously  voted  by  the 
Hou.se  of  $7.2  billion,  the  total  recom- 
mended for  tliesc  iJeople  porgrams  for 
fi.scal  1976  is  $140  billion.  An  additional 
billion  dollars  in  administration  budget 
requests  lias  been  deferred  by  the  cmn- 
niittee  due  to  lack  of  the  necessary  au- 
thoi-izlng  lefjLslatifm.  Future  action  is 
expected  on  most  of  these  items. 

We  have  also  included  in  this  bill 
funding  for  the  transition  quarter — 
that  3-monili  period  bet\\  een  the  tradi- 
tional end  of  fi.scal  1976  and  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  1977  on  October  1.  1976,  as 
authorized  by  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act.  This  tiansition  quar- 
ter money  totals  $9  billion,  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  the  General  Ti-easui-y  funds 
recommended  for  fiscal  1976. 

So  we  are  talking  about  $150  bimon. 
This  represents  considei-ably  more  tlian 
one-third  of  tlic  total  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1976.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  appro- 
priations bill  we  will  consider  this  year, 
approximately  50  percent  larger  than 
tlie  fimds  expected  to  be  appropriated 
in  the  defense  bill.  It  is  also  larger  than 
the  national  government  budgets  of  all 
but  four  or  five  coimtries  in  the  world. 
Aside  from  the  income  security  trust 
fimds,  which  are  so  important  to  mil- 
lions of  oiu-  citizens,  perhaps  the  most 
visable  and  popular  of  the  fimds  hi  this 
bill  are  those  for  tlie  research  activities 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  We 
are  recommending  $2.15  billion  for  NIH, 
$470  million  over  the  budget  request  and 
$211  million  over  last  year.  The  amount 
in  the  bill  will  provide  for  approximately 
a  10-percent  increase  over  fiscal  1975 
for  rising  costs  and  for  a  niunber  of  new 
Initiatives. 

Of  this  amoiuit  $704  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, considerably  highei-  than  both  last 
year's  appropriation  and  the  budget  re- 
quest. Willie  the  ravages  of  tlie  vra-lous 
forms  of  this  disease  are  still  frighten- 
ing and  crlpplhig  to  many  Americans  and 
others  arotmd  the  world,  some  advances 
can  be  traced  to  the  Increased  funding 
of  the  Institute's  efforts  hi  recoit  years. 
Significant  advances  have  been  seen 
hi  the  fight  against  the  major  cancers 
of  the  limg,  breast,  and  colon.  A  leukemia 
virus  has  finally  been  isolated.  Indicating 
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possible  breaktliroughs  In  that  aren.  Nat- 
ural human  inununities  now  offer  hope 
tor  iiiuovative  control  methods. 

Similar  cucoui-aging  news  comes  from 
tiie  JNatioual  Heart  and  Lmig  InFtltutc. 
Oeaih  rates  lor  coronary  heart  disea&e, 
'•r.<.>  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  for 
American  men.  has  decreased  about  10 
;;erceut  since  1968  lor  men  between  the 
.\^es  of  25  and  75.  In  addition,  this  In- 
stitute reports  that  the  alaiming  in- 
crease in  mortality  from  emphysema 
^een  in  the  1950's  snd  early  1960's  has 
beeii  lialted. 

The  cc»'.muttce  is  refonimendiuK  sis- 
iiiflrant  mcreases  for  tlie  National  Heart 
and  Limg  Institute  over  last  year  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  build  on  these  notable 
j;chievenients. 

While  we  are  lecommending  mcreases 
for  tlie  institutes  of  cancer  and  heart  ond 
liiiig.  we  must  not  forget  that  millions 
of  Americans  s-uflfcr  from  other  diseases 
and  handicaps — artlu-itis,  kidney  dtsease, 
diabetes,  neui'ological  pi-oblems.  and 
many,  many  otliers.  Increases  liave  been 
i-icluded  in  the  bill  to  fund  new  ve- 
seai-ch  inquiries  in  all  of  these  areas.    < 

While  these  research  doUai's  are  im- 
portant, tlie  advances  resulting  from  re- 
.search  are  only  as  good  as  tlie  extent 
they  are  used.  Mucii  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  ffettiag  research  lo.sult.s  out  to 
practicing  plij'sicians. 

NIH  is  now  phimiing  to  use  other,  more 
health-deliverj  -oriented,  elements  of  tlie 
Public  HealUi  Service  to  get  ie.search  in- 
formation out  into  the  field.  The  HealUi 
Services!  AdnUnLstration  and  the  Center 
for  Disea.se  Control  are  csi)ecially  well- 
Miited  fur  this  ta.«k. 

The  delivery  of  health  care  is  a  big 
biu^iness  in  this  country.  During  the  last 
25  years  we  have  seen  total  health  ex- 
penditui'es  in  the  United  States  rise  from 
$12  to  $105  billion.  The  public,  or  Gov- 
ernment, share  of  these  costs  is  now  40 
i)ercent. 

As  tlie  various  proposals  for  national 
health  insurance  are  considered  in  com- 
ing years,  it  Ls  critical  tliat  our  healtli 
deliveiT  system  be  made  more  elBcient 
•.n\d  adequate  to  the  cliallenge. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $523 
million  for  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration and  $361  million  for  the  Healtli 
Resources  Administration.  It  is  expected 
that  additional  health  manpower  funds 
win  be  recommended  as  soon  as  the  long- 
delayed  health  manpower  authorizing 
legislation  is  enacted.  The  funds  provided 
include  $86  million  for  area  health  plan- 
ning and  resom-ce  development.  The  bill 
included  $288  million  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  an  Increase  of  $77  million 
over  the  budget  request  for  this  proven 
.j>rograni. 

We  are  recommending  $558  million  for 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  We  are  not  able 
to  Include  funds  for  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  new  community  mental  health 
centers,  since  the  authorlztng  legislation 
:-Mll  has  not  been  enacted. 

A  total  of  $15  billion  is  included  for 
(Hiblic  assistance  programs,  such  as  wel- 
fare, medicaid,  and  social  services.  These 
expenditures  are  largely  uncontrollable 
under  present  law.  In  additlcm,  $330  mil- 
lion is  recommended  for  the  work  Incen- 
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tive  program,  an  effort  to 
pie  off  the  welfare  rolls  anc 
tive  jobs. 

For  the  Department  of 
lion  is  recommended  for 
manpower  assistance  for 
State  and  local  prime 
sign  and  operate  manpower 
grams  to  meet  local  iieeds 
tional  funds  in  this  bill 
total  of  $2.6  billion  availabl 
for  public  .service  .iobs  in 
unemplo>ment. 

For  the  related  itgencies 
eludes  $101  milUon  for  the 
grams  of  Action,  such  as  th 
teers,    the   university    yeai 
foster    grandparents,    and 
.senior  volunteer  program 
than  $400  million  is  rec 
Community     Services 
formerly  the  Office  of  Eco 
tunity. 

Beior'-  concluding.  I  w 
rect  your  attention  to 
ports  section  of  our  coinmifc 
These  reports  include  r 
the-art  discussions  of 
there  Ls  general  interest  suc|i 
for  older  Americans 
family  planning,  alcoholi^ 
.iuverile     delinquency, 
mental   retardation 
and  others. 

Finally,  in  considering 
penditures  called  lor  in 
important  that  we  attemp 
human  needs  of  this  couii  :r 
very    limit    possible    whiU 
spending  remains  in  the 
responsibility.  As  I  said  at 
is  a  people -oriented  bill.  W« 
no  good  if  measures  we 
flationary  pressures. 
tho.se  tliLs  bill  is  designee 
poor  and  the  elderly  and 

I  know  there  are 
offered  later  to  add  fund  > 
In    considering    these 
should  remember  the 
We  shotild  also  remember 
is  already  $720  million 
dent's  budget.  Timely 
bit  as  important  to  these 
adequate  funding,  and  if 
too  high,  we  can  well 

Tlie  committee  has 
at  these  prograius.  This 
responsible  biU.  It  is  a 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr. 
no   furtiier    requests    for 
moment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Ml-.  Chai 
such  time  as  he  may 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr. .  ASHBROOK.  Mr. 
make  the  point  of  order  a 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAt^.  Evi 

is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announce-s 
vacate  proceedings  under 
a  quorum  of  the  Committet 

Members  will  record  th 
electronic  device. 

The    rail    was    taken 
device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    A 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
penred. 


et  more  \ieo- 
into  produc- 

Libor,  $2.4  bil- 
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The  Chair  annoimces  tha 
tjiinrum  call  will  now  commence 

Members  who  have  not 
.sponded  under  the  noticed 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15 
report  tlieir  presence.  The 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
vice,  and  the  followuig  Menibere 
to  r.ispond : 
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to  tills  bill. 

antndments   we 

fiscaljconsequeuces. 

that  this  bill 

the  Presi- 

is  every 

programs  as 

tills  bill  get.i 

a  veto. 

carefully 
a  good  Bnd 
bill. 

I  have 
time   at   tlie 


ab  ive 
f  ui  ding 


expe  ;t 
lo<  ked 
s    i  a 
pe(  pie 

Cha  rman 


man,  I  yield 
colisume  to  the 
(Mr.  Carr). 
Chairman,   I 
luorum  is  not 

idpftly  a  quoitun 

that   he   will 
the  call  when 
appears, 
r  presence  by 

by    electronic 

qforum  of  the 
has  not  ap- 


a  regular 


I  Iready  re- 

cuorum  call 

minutes  to 

i  all  will  be 
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failed 
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Accordingly  the  Comraitte ; 
(he  Speaker  having  rcsumec 
Mr.  Wricht,  Chairman  of 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Union,  reported  that 
fee  having  had  imder 
bill  H.R.  8069,  and  finding 
a  quorum,  lie  had  directed 
to  record  their  presence  b: 
de'.  ice,  whereupon  379  3 
ed  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
mitted  herewith  the  names 
sen  tees  to  be  spread  upon 

The  Committee  resumed  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
from  Michitjan  (Mr.  CAKn 
recognized. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania 
an  interest  in  research  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  for 
capped.  On  earlier  occasions 
pressed  the  need  to 
change  of  research 
develop  worldwide  training 
by  section  202(b)  (5)  of 
112.  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
only  is  this  measure 
prove  and  expand  our 
problems   of    the 
United  States  through 
operation,  it  also  iH-ovides 
cle  for  understanding  and 
teraction    between    the 
world. 

I  commend  the 
man  and  his  Approprlatio^is 
mittee  for  expressing  their 
some  teeth  into  this  section 
At  page  67,  your  report 
l)enditure  of  fimds  for  this 
eluding  the  establishment  o: 
center  to  facilitate  these 
tirities.    Is    it   my 
(Thairman.    that  this 
report   authorizes    the 
Health,  Education,  and 
the   appropriate  amount 
deems  necessary  to  fulfill 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  answei 
'•Ye.s." 

Mr.     CARR.    Mr. 
I -leased  that  Chairman 
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fit  to  give  strength  to  the  provision  of     of  equal  employment  opportunities  for  funds  for  political  pmposes  is  not  onlv 

the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973     those  who  are  disadvantaged  by  their  clearly  violative  of  the  spirit  and  Intent 

which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a    limited   English-speaking   ability.    Yet,  of  the  law.  but  such  a  groae  misuse  of 

domestic   center  for  tntematlonal   re-     nearly  18  months  after  tlie  adoption  of  these  funds  would  Jeopardize  the  entire 

search  and  training.                                     this  law,  the  Labor  D«Mutment  has  still  program  and  deprive  the  citizens  of  New 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  voca-    not  published  regulations  to  insure  the  York  of  its  intended  benefits, 

tional  rehabilitation  research  this  year,     effective  implementation  of   this   vital  Recently.  ttieU.S  Department  of  Labor 

f  ome  $20  miUlon,  it  certamly  seems  to     provision.  ordered  New  York  City  mayor  Beame  to 

me  that  $1  million  ought  to  be  set  aside        i  appreciate  the  su-ong  language  hi  dismiss  seven  cifcy  neighborhood  workers 

for  this  section— section  202rb>  (5>    of     the    appropilations    committee    report  hired  under  the  CSTA  program  for  ac- 

Pi:bhc  Law  93-112.                                       which  dh-ects  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  to  knowledged  political  purposes  as  a  result 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  note  that  quickly  cornect  this  situation.  However,  of  its  investigation.  This  action  was  a 
Michigan  State  University,  a  pioneer  in  I  believe  that  stronger  steps  are  required,  welcome  step  toward  assuring  that  such 
international  research  In  many  areas.  At  a  minimiun,  I  m-ge  mj'  colleagues  on  funds  will  not  be  used  by  local  govern- 
already  has  such  a  center  at  Its  campus  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  meat  officials  for  political  patronage  pur- 
In  East  Lansing,  Mich.  This  center  is    investigate  this  matter  and  exercise  its  poses. 

currently  unfimded,  except  for  some  staff    oversight  x-esponsibihty  of  the  Depart-  HoMever,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  De- 

and  an  office  provided  by  the  university,    ment  of  Labor.  I  regret  that  for  a  period  partment's  investigation  and  efforts  to 

and  I  am  told  that  $1  miUion  could  estab-     of  1«  months,  the  Department  of  labor  correct  this  situation  shoiUd  end  with  the 

lldi  an  effective  center  with  little  or  no     has  been  allowed  to  violate  the  law  and  dismissal  of  these  workers.  Federal  law 

additional  cost  in  subsequent  years.  It  Is    consequently  penalize  millions  of  Amer-  and  regulations  stipulating  that  hiring 

my  hope  that  the  Department  of  Health,     ican  citizens  by  denying  them  manpow-  under  tliis  program  as  "a  reward  for 

Education,  and  Welfare  would  seriously    er  training  opportimities.  Under  any  ch-  political  services  or  as  a  form  of  political 

consider  MSU  as  the  ideal  spot  to  begin    cmnstances,  but  particularlj-  at  a  time  patronage"  is  prohibited  are  aimed  at 

this  important  international  work.              when  imemployraent  Ls  at  depression-  those  charged  with  the  administration  of 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield    hke  levels,  I  find  it  difBcult  to  accept  the  the  progiam.  Under  tlie  circumstances,  it 

v-fr/M^D             gentleman  from  New    in^esponsibiUty  of  the  Labor  Department  is  not  enough  to  order- the  dismissal  of  the 

«    n^;5^^^°^  •                                       ^"**  ^^  apparent  lack  of  congressional  workers  and  not  take  any  action  against 

Mr.  BADUSUD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on    attenUon  which  has  allowed  this  situa-  those  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the 

two  matters  of  particular  concern  to  me    tion  to  develop.  recruitment  and  hhing  of  such  in(!Uvid- 

with  respect  to  H.R.  8069,  making  ap-        The  second  matter  concerns  language  uals. 

^ropi-iations    for    the    Department    of    in  the  appropriation's  committee  report  I.  therefore,  mge  the  Labor  Depart- 

Labor  and  Department  of  Health,  Edu-    concerning  section  710  of  CETA  which  ment  to  conUnue  its  hivesUgation  to  de- 

caMon.  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1976.    prohibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  tennine  who  authorized  theh  hiring  and 

nrst,  is  the  questiwi  of  funds  for  com-    under  the  act  for  any  poUtical  purposes,  by  what  authority  in  order  to  Identify 

prehensive  rnanpower  programs  under    The  committee  appropriately  dk«cts  the  those  officials  of  New  York  City  who 

section   301(b)    of    the   Comprehensive     Department  of  Labor  to  assure  the  en-  were  responsible  for  violations  of  Pted- 

Boployment  and  Training  Act— C!ETA—    f  orcement  of  this  provLsion,  particularly  eral  law.  The  responsible  officials  should 

deigned    to    assist    unemployed    and    with  respect  to  title  n,  public  employ-  not  be  allowed  to  avoid  the  consequences 

underemployed  persons  of  limited  Eng-    ment  programs.  of  their  actions. 

llsh-speakhig  abiUty.  This  provision  was        Congressional  enactment  of  leglslaUon  I  believe  that  only  Uirough  such  acUon 

enacted  in  recogniUon  of  the  fact  that    creating  public  service  jobs  programs  was  will  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 

vanous    Federal    manpower    programs    specifically  intended  to  offer  job  assist-  ple  have  confidence  in  this  program  and 

must    refiect    the    needs    of   Spanish-     ance  to  thousands  of  unemployed  per-  assure  the  proper  and  effective  imple- 

gwaklng  and  other  language  minority    sons  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  our  mentation  of  public  semce  emplat-ment 

Americans  if  they  are  to  effectively  as-    current  economic  crisis.  I  am  proud  to  programs. 

^^^1  Pf°P^®  *°  develop  the  neces-    have  assisted  m  Uie  successful  efforts  Mr.    McDONALD    of    Georgia.    Mr 

sary  skills  to  enable  them  to  fully  and    to  gam  passage  of  this  vital  legislation,  Chauman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

equitably  compete  with  other  citizens  in     including  the  emergency  jobs  legislaUon  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 

tne  job  market.  The  Congress,  there-     adopted   in  December   1974  under  the  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

lore.  mandated  the  Secretary  of  Labor    Comprehensive  Employment  and  Ti-ain-  faie.  Before  explamhig  why.  however   I 

Ipf.'^^i'^.^'S^^^^;  S'^^^^^^Z^SS^T^  Z^"^f^SZSZti^± 

Pigment  opportunities.                                    The  adoption  of  this  legislation  offered  vresaM : 

However,  the  appropriations  ctMnmlt-    new  hope  and  encouragement  to  thou-  ThmMina 

tee  report  accompanjingH.R.  8069  states    sands  of  unemidoyed  and  underemployed    ^^^*  -  - -  $«.44i.6ei 

mat  the  Department  of  Labor  has  failed    Americans  throughout  the  Nation  With     '"*® ---    ^•••o.aM 

to  promulgate    regulations    under   sec-     respect  to  the  city  of  New  York-lbeset     JaS? 7.aM.036 

X!S,iV  °'i^^^  ^^  "***  ^^  ^""^    by  a  deterloraUng  financial  sltuS^e      JS -  Z'^J^\^ 

of  adeqmtepiIdeUnes  has  adversely  af-     devastating  layoff  of  thousands  of  city     ISS  Ii:::!: " —    2"^JS 

lected  the  development  and  Implemen-    workers,  and  unemployment  approacWng    i960 1 15  126  142 

lauon  of  programs  under  this  provision,     depression-like  levels— this  Federal  pro-     i^ei  I..'..'.  la' 279' 849 

AS  (me  of  the  authors  of  this  provision    eram  was  viewed  as  an  Important  meas-     ^^^ - - 18. 674."  4S7 

aunng  the  93d  Congress  whUe  serving    ure  to  tasure  the  maintenance  of  essen-    ^^^ 20.e»8.8i3 

^  S.i"®'!}!*®''  °'  ^^  House  Committee     tial  pubUc  services  while  at  the  same  thne     !S!! - aa.iM.7i7 

on  Education  wid  Labor.  I  am  shocked    Providhig  employment  for  thousands  of      2^ " ?!'f22'*i! 

and  dismayed  to  discover  this  flagrant     Individuals.  uc^uus,  pi     1^ _ aa.  822.974 

S»  *42?M°^  *L^^**"*  ^*^  ^P^^^*  °'  the        Unfortunately,  the  effectiveness  of  the     i968  '" M5tc'?« 

^m,^""".  301(b)  represented  a  clear  CETA  pubuc  service  employment  pro-  iwi  "i:::.:::::::::::::::::::  «:5m:2?^ 

rommittnent   by   the  Federal   Govern-     gram  has  been  seriously  hnpahed  by  the     ^^<> 52,249,4«> 

mail  that  those  citizens  in  need  of  oc-    manner  In  which  the  city  of  New  York    ^^^  - 61,bc«.817 

cupational  training,  job  counseling  and    has  sought  to  utilize  these  fimds  **™ ~  7i.780,  laa 

wwement.  and  related  assistance  would        Three  months  ago,  hi  response  to  New    J?S 8a.  040. 2Jo 

SiZSf**  **^^  ^^^^^ '^  *"    York  Times  reports  of  such  funds  bS     mJ ' -"iikTl^-'^t^ 

S^^  ^  speaking  a  language  other    misused  by  local  government  ofllclabtor     1976 ^"    i«  «i'^ 

than  aiglish.  m.  Chainnan,  the  en-    apparent  political  patronage  pSSoL  I  (est.)  n8.87e.8M 

imiSSif*tSlS?ard\£.' -^'■^'^  ^    •''^"k^  '°''  ^°  °'^''^'  InvesSJatt^rdid       Total «o.(H9, 12s 

CCT       :3w!^rt^  «:hlevement    so  because  the  use  of  public  service  .lobs  source:  Library  of  Cong««. 
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Although  H£W  is  by  no  means  the 
only  Government  welfare  agency,  it  Is 
the  largest  Federal  agency  and  thus  its 
funding  history  makes  It  clear  that  the 
welfare  state  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
a  terminal  cancer.  Dli-ect  "benefit  pay- 
ments to  individuals"  now  comprise  39 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  with  an- 
other 16  percent  for  grants  to  States  and 
localities.  National  defense,  which  re- 
ceived 47  percent  of  the  budpet  In  1960, 
will  receive  only  about  25  percent  in 
fiscal  1976. 

To  get  further  pei-spective  on  the  enor- 
mity of  HEW's  budget,  consider  that  the 
profits  of  all  U.S.  corporations  after  taxes 
in  1974  were  $69.9  billion,  total  faim 
income  was  $29.1  billion,  and  total  sav- 
ings of  all  U.S.  citizens  as  of  October 
1974  was  $64.6  biUion,  as  compared  to 
the  estimated  $118  billion  for  HEW  in 
fiscal  1976. 

This  enormous  increase  in  welfare 
spending  has  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
economy.  Whether  financed  by  taxes  or 
inflation,  it  results  in  the  transfer  of 
these  assets  from  the  productive  to  the 
nonproductive.  These  assets  are  then 
consumed  and  unavailable  to  those  who 
would  othei-wise  use  them  as  the  basis 
for  fiu-ther  production  and  thus  fui-ther 
e^nomic  growth.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
.savings  are  tlie  principal  means  of  fi- 
nancing capital  investment  and  thus 
ec(Hiomlc  gix>wth,  observe  that  the  HEW 
budget  will  soon  be  t\\ice  as  much  as  the 
total  savings  of  U.S.  citizens.  This  gives 
some  Idea  of  just  how  much  productive 
potential  is  being  removed  from  the  econ- 
omy by  the  welfare  .state. 

The  negative  effects  of  welfaie  spend- 
ing are  far  greater,  however,  than  the 
depletion  of  capital  assets.  Welfare  pay- 
ments as  such  constitute  punishment  for 
those  who  are  productive  and  thus  mast 
provide  the  rewards  for  those  who  are 
not.  Thus  it  is  no  smprise  that  the  wel- 
fare rolls  are  mustiroomiug  and  food 
stamps  have  become  the  greatest  thing 
since  peanut  butter.  How  long  will  peo- 
ple continue  to  struggle  to  get  a  better 
education,  to  become  more  slcilled  and  to 
earn  a  higher  income  when  the  Oovei'n- 
ment  rewards  them  by  taking  48  percent 
of  their  income  in  various  taxes  and 
grabs  some  more  on  the  side  through  in- 
flation? The  welfare  state  is  a  system  to 
deny  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  way 
to  a  better  standard  of  living  to  the  In- 
dusti-ious  and  hard-working.  Its  goal  Is 
not  to  eliminate  poverty,  but  to  drag 
everyone  down  to  the  lowest  common 
level. 

Rhetoric  about  "social  democracy"  and 
coexistence  of  socialism  and  civil  liber- 
ties notwithstanding,  the  welfare  state 
necessarily  leads  to  Government  control 
and  is  merely  a  major  step  on  the  way  to 
total  Government  control.  When  a  gov- 
ei-nment  begins  providing  and  or  paying 
for  various  services,  it  must  assume 
power  to  control  those  sei-vlces  to  In- 
jure that  the  "people's  resomxes"  are 
not  wasted.  For  example,  observe  tliat 
the  alleged  intention  of  the  welfare 
statists  to  insure  that  the  poor  and  the 
elderlj'  have  adequate  medical  care  has 
led  to  tlie  Pi-ofessional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  under  which  tlie  Govern- 
ment will  ration  niedicol  care  to  the  poor 
iind  the  elderly. 
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The  welfare  state  migh 
"government  charity, 
would  be  a  contradiction  in 
ity  Involves  an  act  of 
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must  be  voluntary.  There 
thing  as  involmitary  or  enf  (4'ced 
which  is  the  essence  of 
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Constitution.    The    "gener 
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report  from  the  Secretary  o 
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out  for  charity.  James  Modiion 
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it    my.self   as   stibverting   the 
and  charatierlstlc  principle  of 
me'it:   as  contrary  to  the  time 
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and  an  bidding  detiHUce  to  the 
the   CoustittUion    is   known    t« 
p>-opo.sed,  advot^ated.  and  adoj  ;ed 
;;re«s  can  do  whatever  in  their 
be   done   by   money,   and  will 
Oeneral  Welfare,  the  Government 
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flowers,   btit   an   Indefinite   one 
particular  exceptions.  ( Works  o: 
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Tins  view  prevailed  until 
then,  the  Supieme  Court 
po.sition  in  the  Carter  case, 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  had  to  pack 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chapman, 
health  and  welfare  of  our 
their  opportunities  to  get  and 
are  very  important  factors  in 
well-being  of  our  Nation.  The 
us  today,  H.R.  8069,  Departments 
bor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  related  agencies  appr 
1976,  provides  funding  inten4ed 
spond  to  needs  in  these  three 

Time  and  time  again  I  havle 
tills  Chamber  to  uige  that  we  t 
and  tho.-e  v,  ho  make  decisions 
ecutive  l>jijuch  labor  to  insun 
countryside  receives  a  lair 
Federal  rcsoiu  ces  and  f  nnds 
ment  spends. 

Moie  than  31  penent  of  ou|  . 
citizens  live  in  nonmetropolii  an 
Tliey  have  major  and  pressing 
and  needs  for  improvements 
iJects  of  community  and  ., 
velopment.  There  are  severe  „. 
health  and  vsocial  services,  and 
are  available,  too  often  the 
than  that  in  metropolitan  „. 
ployment  and  the  need  for 
tmiity    training    and 
chronic  problems  in  the  coun*yside 

Based  purely  on  a  populatioq 
tion,  not  considering  the  intens 
ity  or  longevity  of  needs,  it  is 
to  expect  that  a  minimum  of  J 
of  Federal  funds  spent  to  atfec 
development  would   be   u.sed 
metropolitan  areas. 

That  is  a  rea.sonable  i-: 
not  reality. 
Data  available  to  me  rcgai'dii^ 

outlays  during  the  past  3 

shows  that  the  highest  percen 
Federal  spending  impacting  on 
ment  tliat  has  gone  into 
areas  is  25.1.  This  level  was 
fiscal  year  1974, 

The  nonmetropolitu..  area  spfending 
the  two  departments  for  whicp 
maldng  appropriations  today 
even  reach  this  inadequate  lev 
in  one  instance. 

The  exception  is  found  m  _ 
iiig  in  fiscal  j'ear  1972  when  . 
of  the  Department's  money  for 
affecting  development  went  tp  nt>nmeti 
poll  tan   areas.   Then   HEW  i._ 
have  had  an  unfortunate  change 

Resoures     used     for     

areas  have  been  iimning  dow. 
since  1972.  By  last  fiscal  year 
lars  spent  in  the  countryside 
had  dropped  by  31.4  percent  do\4n 
percent. 

We  are  not  considering  education 
propriations  in  this  bill.  A  sp  scial 
covering  this  activity  was  app  oved 
the  House  in  April.  But,  It  is  wqrth 
ing  that  only  13.2  percent  of  ._ 
spent  by  the  Office  of  Education 
year    1974    went    to 
areas.   This  is  57.9  pereent 
what  should  reasonably  be  ex^, 
We  are  considering  health  an< 
ai)propri!itions  for  HEW.  Even 
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more  of  HEW's  fimds  for  healtli  and  wel- 
fare were  spent  In  the  countryside  than 
is  true  for  education,  the  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  still  got  shortchanged.  Even 
though  the  22.8  percent  of  the  Depart- 
ment's outlays  for  these  human  develop- 
ment activities  went  into  the  heartland, 
this  is  still  27.2  percent  less  than  the 
amount  warranted  if  only  a  population 
basis  is  used. 

The  story  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  spending  is  even  more  distressing. 
In  both  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  Labor 
spent  less  than  half  the  funds  in  the 
c-ountryside  than  could  be  justified  on 
a  basis  of  the  ntmiber  of  otu-  citizens  liv- 
ing there.  In  fiscal  year  1974  of  funds 
used  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Man- 
power Administration,  for  programs 
other  than  public  service  emploj'ment, 
only  11.9  percent  went  to  nonmetropoU- 
tan  areas.  This  is  62  percent  below  what 
should  have  been  spent  in  these  regions. 

Though  the  fiscal  year  1974  figures  are 
not  available  on  public  service  employ- 
ment those  for  spending  for  the  public 
employment  program  in  fiscal  year  1973 
show  only  10.7  pereent  of  the  funds  went 
to  the  comitryside. 

It  is  clear  from  this  data  that  the 
"ui-ban  bias"  has  seriously  and  adversely 
affected  the  spending  decisions  of  both 
these  departments.  Undoubtedly  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  have  been,  at  times, 
at  fault.  These  flaws  must  be  corrected. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  loophole  for 
either  the  policymakers  at  the  Depart- 
mment  of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  use 
in  escaping  tlieir  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  My  experience  with  both  these 
departments  leaves  no  question  that 
dther  Ignorance  of  or  the  lack  of  the 
ability'  to  comprehend  the  problems  of 
the  countryside  lias  produced  a  marked 
lack  of  response  to  those  problems.  If  the 
Departments  will  not  clean  up  their  act 
on  their  own.  Congres.e  must  take  action 
to  see  that  they  do. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
address  myself  in  support  of  tlie  con- 
tinuation of  funding  for  the  lead -based 
paint  poisoning  prevention  and  treat- 
ment program  mider  the  center  for  dis- 
ease control.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  program  will  be  continued  at  fiscal 
year  1975  levels  under  the  terms  of  the 
continuing  r&solution  passed  several 
weeks  ago. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
program,  for  much  of  the  reason  for  tlie 
expanding  of  this  program  in  HEW  was 
as  a  result  of  an  amendment  I  had  passed 
to  the  original  Lead-Ba.sed  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  of  1973.  My  amend- 
ment mandated  tliat  temmts  of  federally 
funded  housing  built  prior  to  1950.  be 
notified  by  HUD  of  both  tlie  piesence  of 
lead-ba.sed  paint  and  availability  of 
treatment  for  actual  cases.  After  the 
passage  of  this  act,  jurisdiction  for  this 
program  wds  divided  between  HEW  and 
HLT3,  with  tlie  former  being  responsible 
lor  screening  and  treating  victims  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  HUD  being  responsible 
^or  notifying  tenants  and  future  pur- 
chasers, of  lead  paint  presence,  and  also 
^yorking  to  lower  the  niunber  of  housing 
s.,ractures  which  used  lead  paint. 

HEW's  childhood  lead  based  paint 
poisoning  program,  wa«  artuallv  estab- 


lished hi  1972  with  an  appropriation  of 
$6.5  million.  Since  Uiat  time,  the  pro- 
gram has  screened  some  850,000  children 
of  which  70.000  were  found  to  have  tie- 
vated  blood  lead  levels.  Current  projec- 
tions suppUed  by  the  Center  for  Disease 
I  Contiol.  indicate  that  more  than  200,000 
chUdren  will  be  screened  for  the  first 
time  dui'ing  the  coming  fiscal  year.  These 
iiumbei-s.  not  only  prove  that  this  Is  a 
serious  national  problem,  but  seiTe  to  re- 
inforce Uie  argimient  that  the  program 
deserves  to  be  continued  at  adequate 
fimding  levels. 

New  York  City's  lead  pou:oning  con- 
trol program  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  activities  associated  with  lowering  the 
cases  of  lead  poisoning.  It  is  estimated 
that  almost  one-half  of  all  screened 
cases  were  handled  in  New  York  City. 
In  1974  alone,  more  than  124,000  chil- 
dren were  screened  with  494  new  cases 
of  lead  poisomng  discovered  and  treated. 

lu  January  of  tliis  year.  New  York 
City  revised  its  definition  of  what  con- 
.stitutes  dangerous  levels  of  blood  lead. 
In  the  past,  lead  poisoning  was  defined 
as  55  micrograms  of  lead  in  the  blood. 
In  January,  the  health  code  was  changed, 
and  now  lead  poisoning  is  defined  as  40 
microgi-ams  of  lead  in  the  blood.  As  a 
re:;ult  of  tliis  revision,  by  April  of  this 
year  New  York  City  had  suipassed  the 
niunber  of  cases  from  1974.  and  the  city 
now  estimates  that  they  will  treat  as 
many  as  2.500  new  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing this  year. 

The  facts  are  clear;  Lead  poisoning 
represents  a  severe  national  health 
crisis  affecting  primarily  the  young.  In 
fact,  more  than  95  percent  of  actual  lead 
poisoning  cases  are  of  cliildren  6  years 
and  younger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  criUcal  Uiat 
this  program  be  extended  past  the  June 
30  deadline.  This  bill  assm*es  that  fund- 
ing will  be  available  at  least  through  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  I  intend  to  introduce 
legislation  which  will  provide  for  a 
longer  extension  and  increased  funding 
for  this  program.  We  must  rid  this  Na- 
tion of  the  scourge  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning.  It  threatens  the  health  and 
safety  of  himdi-eds  of  tliousands  of  lu:- 
ban  youngsters.  To  terminate  the  pro- 
gram now  will  liave  disastrous  results 
and  will  make  tJie  valiant  efforts  of  the 
administrators  of  lead  paint  poisoning 
prevention  progiams  useless.  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  leg- 
islation to  extend  this  program  and  lu-ge 
their  support  of  this  bill. 

Mi-s.  MINK.  Mr.  Cliauman.  It  Is  said 
the  hope  of  a  nation's  future  rests  with 
its  children;  Uierefore  it  well  beliooves 
lis  to  nurtme  the  development  of  these 
futme  adults  if  we  envision  a  nation  of 
Vvorth  .'aid  strength.  It  is  i\vs  Inherent 
health  of  the  newborn  and  the  envii-on- 
mental  factors  throughout  childhood 
that  mlluence  the  quality  of  the  adult 

To  monitor  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  emerging  adult  Is  to  recog- 
nize the  environmental  factors  that  can 
be  manipulated  &o  that  the  individual 
h£.s  the  opportunity  to  be  an  adult  ca- 
llable of  assuming  the  role  of  a  respon- 
sible citizen  hcaltliy  of  mind  and  body. 

Continuing  research  in  all  aspects  of 
child  de'clopment  is  mariiatoi-y  if  a  na- 


tion expects  to  have  a  resiwnslble  citi- 
zenry as  Its  basic  structure. 

I  speak  today  In  support  of  the  Roybal- 
Conte  amendment  to  the  appropriations 
bin.  "nils  will  Increase  the  fimds  of  the 
maternal-child  health  appropriations.  It 
is  essential  that  the  research  and  train- 
ing projects  under  this  program  continue. 
Awarding  grants  to  outstanding  educa- 
tional institutions  insures  pursuit  of  the 
causes  of  prenatal,  neonatal,  and  child 
development  problems. 

An  objective  of  the  research  Is  to  es- 
tat)lish  the  methods  whereby  each  ex- 
pectant mother  can  be  assured  of  a  safe 
pregnancy  that  produces  a  viable, 
healthy,  and  undamaged  child. 

Continuous  and  accessible  pre-  and 
ix>st-natal  care  demands  an  adequate 
supply  of  appropriately  trained  health 
professionals  to  provide  the  health  serv- 
ices; it  is  up  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  sure  these  persons  are  available. 
If  tlie  fimds  are  not  Uicreased  there  will 
be  a  cutback  in  tlie  research  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  some  will  be  termi- 
nated. 

This  will  serJousli'  jeopardize  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
neouatologj'  as  well  as  decrease  the 
cliances  that  maternal-child  health  serv- 
ices will  Impact  on  the  estimated  500,000 
expectaxit  mothers  who  receive  little  or 
no  prenatal  care. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairmap,  I 
strongl}'  support  neighborhood  schools 
and  I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  forced 
schoolbusing. 

It  is  not  altogether  tlear  whether  this 
amendment  will  successfully  preserve 
the  neighborhood  school  concept.  I  hope 
that  it  does. 

What  is  cleai-  to  me.  however,  is  the 
gross  abuse  of  power  exercised  by  HEW 
in  attempting  to  force  educational 
schemes,  iucludiiig  busuig.  upon  a  local 
commmiity. 

A  vei-y  tragic  example  of  HEW  ahtt^e 
and  manipulation  is  the  Ferxidale  School 
Distiict  matter. 

HEW  decided  it  wanted  to  find  evi- 
dence of  s^regated  schools  in  the  North. 
It  cited  the  Ferndale  School  Distiict  hi 
I.Iichigan  as  one  of  the  first  examples  of 
.segregated  schools.  If  you  coidd  visit 
Ferndale  and  knew  its  history — you 
would  be  laugliing  at  what  HEW  did.  It 
is  no  laughing  matter  unfortunately. 

Ferndale  has  had  integrated  schools 
since  the  school  district  began  operating. 
Ferndale's  only  high  school  has  been  in- 
tegrated since  the  l>egimiiiig  of  time. 
Ferndale's  only  junior  liigh  school  has 
been  integrated  since  it  was  establislted. 
Ferndale  has  eight  neighborhood  ele- 
mentary schools  operating  with  neigli- 
boiiiood  attendance  zones,  zones  unal- 
tered for  years  and  yea^rs.  HEW  held  ad- 
ministrative hearings  in  1969  and  nUed 
that  Ferndale's  decision  to  build  Grant 
Elementary  School  in  1925  was  a  decision 
which  evidenced  de  jure  .segregation.  As 
a  consequence,  Ferndale's  Federal  funds 
were  cut  off  by  HEW. 

This  action  by  HEW  was  a  traged>-. 
HEW  picked  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
an  integrated  school  syrstem  in  the  North 
and  accused  it  of  being  the  opposite.  It 
is  clear  to  me  and  most  observers  that 
HEW  T-a.=.  not  intere.-ted  in  Integration. 
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ediication.  or  social  luumony  wheu  It 
brought  Us  power  down  on  Femdale. 
HEW  was  simply  interested  In  establish- 
ing a  precedent  for  its  own  political  pur- 
poses. 

Now  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Office  of  Rev- 
enue Sharing  have  Joined  in  an  effort  to 
bolster  HEW's  image.  They  cite  Pem- 
dale'B  appeal  of  the  HEW  order  as  furth- 
er evidence  of  Femdale's  guilt.  This 
whole  matter  is  an  insult  to  Justice  and 
enlightened  social  policy.  As  before,  I 
will  be  pursuing  this  matter  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  tiie  coming  months.  To- 
day I  echo  my  colleagues'  disgust  with 
the  tactics  of  HEW. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  to  maintain  Federal 
support  for  the  community  action  pro- 
gram at  the  same  level  as  it  has  been 
operating  for  the  last  3  years. 

In  hearings  held  on  Jmie  13  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Coun- 
ties, and  the  Rural  Caucus  all  testified 
to  the  fact  that  if  this  amendment  Is  not 
adopted  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
pick  ua  this  $35  million  decrease  by  way 
of  local  taxes. 

Z  need  not  elaborate  at  this  point  on 
today's  economic  situation  because  I 
know  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  tliat  both  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  rural  areas  are  expeii- 
enclng.  I  will  .simply  say  that  if  the 
Federal  funds  for  tliis  program  are 
restored  by  this  amendment  to  last  year's 
level  of  $330  million,  tlien  the  various 
Community  Action  Agencies  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  theii"  normal  share  of 
Federal  dollars  and  will  be  able  to  oper- 
ate as  effectively  as  they  have  dm-ing 
the  recent  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ui-ge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment  and 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  support  all  the 
flue  things  that  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  are  doing  for  the  poor  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
DO  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  have  any 
further  requests  for  time  ? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  Mr.  Chali-man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

R>r  "Salaries  and  exiienaee"  for  the  period 
July  I,  1070,  tbrougliout  September  30,  1976, 
$37,000,000.  of  wblch  not  to  exceed  $1,260,' 
000  sbaU  be  available  for  reimbursement  to 
States  under  section  7(c)  (l)  of  tbe  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
UB.C.  e56(c)  (1) )  for  tbe  fumtsblug  of  con- 
sultation services  to  employers  imder  section 
21(c)   ot  such  Act  (29  U.3.C.  670(c)). 

AMEKOMENT  OFFERED  BT    3Ut.  nNDLCY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  olfev 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Finolev:  Ou 
page  10,  after  line  22,  Insert  tbe  following: 

"None  Of  the  funds  provided  by  this  act 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  gla< 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  fr 
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the  gentleman  for  yielding 
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rmi  across  exactly  tlie  type 
the  gentleman  is  describing 
Not  over  2  weeks  ago  I  vi 
mom-and-pop  opei-ation  In 
consisting  of  the  mother,  tiic 
their  children.  For  the  first 
they  had  been  in  business  f o  • 
years,  they  had  an  uispectcr 
and  right  off  the  bat  they  we  ■« 
for  not  having  a  toilet  papeyr 
the  restroom.  They  had  the 
paper  sittmg  on  top  of  the 
in  a  holder. 

Then  the  inspector  walked 
little   room,   and   because 
machine  tliat  they  had  L^- 
their  bread  factory — actuallji 
tortilla  factoi-y — for  over  tw 
and  because  they  did  not  hav 
it,  he  fined  them  $50.  Mind  . 
used  tliis  macliine  for  over  20 
out  an  accident. 

When  I  went  in  there  and 
little  lady,  she  said,  "Congi 
you  know  how  long  we  have 
make  a  $75  profit  in  this  bi_ 
came  in  for  the  first  time,  af t^ 
been  in  business  for  over  20 
fined  us  for  something  we 
we  were  violating." 

Certainly  this  situation 
rected.  Some  type  of  prior  _ 
violation  should  be  given  an( 
able  time  given  for  correction 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  certainly 
sentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  ti 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mi 
has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr. 
and      by      unanimous 
PiNPLEY    was    allowed    to   p 
■i  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SxMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    FINDLEY.    Yes,    I   y 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
appreciate  the  need  of  small 
especially  to  be  able  to  call  s 
haye  someone  tell  him  what 
do  to  get  into  compliance.  I 
ciate  tliat.  I  have  been  a 
Steiger  amendment   to  the 
would  accomplish  that  veiT  - 
However,  in  the  gentlemai 
ment,  as  I  read  the  gentlemai 
ment — and  please  tell  me  if  I 
if  an  inspector  went  to,  we 
example,  to  an  employer  v 
ployees,  and  he  had  a  nai-r. 
feet  deep  with  a  man  down  at 
laying  tile,  and  there  was  no 
against  cave-in  to  prevent 
in  that  extreme  instance, 
spector  issue  a  citation? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No.  That  . 
the  effect  because  under  the 
my  amendment,  if  the  gei 
read  it  carefully,  he  will  see 
None  of  the  fimds  provided 
shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
program  under  which  flrst-lnsta-^ 
for  violations  of  the  Occupational 
Health  Act  of  1970  must  be  issui 
An  insi>ector  who  went  ou 
premises  and  saw  an  absurc 
such  as  the  gentleman  has 
mider  the  language  of  my 
would  be  able  to  go  ahe.<id 
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first-instance  citation,  as  opposed  to  a 
warning,  but  as  the  law  now  reads.  It 
does  not  have  that  option.  He  must  issue 
the  first-instance  citation  regardless  of 
t  -i  gravity  of  the  offense. 

I  want  to  add  further,  if  I  may,  that 
^s  I  said,  mider  an  appropriation  bill 
tliere  are  limitations  w  itli  respect  to  what 
au  amendment  can  accompUsh.  The  ef- 
fect of  my  amendment  is  to  suspend  the 
enforcement  of  OSHA  regulations  on 
such  firms,  the  small  firms,  until  the 
Congress  has  amended  tlie  basic  law.  We 
all  know  that  where  there  is  a  will,  the 
Congress  can  act  swiftly. 

I  recall  the  football  blackijut  crisis  we 
had  a  year  ago.  We  acted  in  notliing  flat 
to  pass  a  law  and  take  tare  of  the  pmb- 
lem.  We  did  tlie  same  thing  in  other  in- 
stances, like  railway  r<i,rikes.  Tlierefore,  If 
there  is  a  widespread  recognition  of  this 
injustice,  the  ba.sic  OSHA  law  can  be 
corrected  swif  tl.. . 

In  that  event,  this  iinu'udmmt  of  mine 
iu  the  appropriation  bill  would  not  pre- 
vent an  inspectors  jjoing  on  a  first- 
iiistance  inspection  of  premises,  flnding 
a  flagrant  violation,  and  then  and  tliere 
issuing  a  citation,  vhich  I  think  he 
should  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying,  then,  that  tliis  language,  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  lu>s  used  the  word 
"must,"  would  permit  tlie  hispector  to 
issue  a  citation  or  not  to  issue  a  citation 
on  first-instance  violations  as  lie  felt  that 
the  situation  demanded? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Clmirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kai'.sas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Does  tlie  gentleman 
recall  that  we  were  proniiseU  .some  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  when  it  went  to  con- 
ference about  2  year  ago.  when  they 
took  out  the  provision  on  10  or  fewer? 
Were  we  not  promised  souie  hearings 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. In  any  event.  I  have  been  doing 
the  best  I  can,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has,  with  respect  to  these  outrage- 
ous OSHA  prxiedures  for  3  years,  to  tiT 
to  get  the  basic  law  corrected,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  high  time  that  this  be 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Moffetx  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Findley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concern  about  the  im- 
pact on  small  businesses. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  enact  many 
laws  and  find  subsequently  that  small 
business  has  become  the  major  target,  so 
to  speak. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  conmient 
irom  many  small  bushiessmen  In  my 
district  about  this  very  problem.  I  am 
veiy  concerned  about  the  gentleman's 


amendment.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  on  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  it. 

However,  I  have  2  questions  witii  re- 
spect to  it.  Is  It  not  time  that  30  percent 
of  our  employees  and  about  90  percent 
of  our  work  places  are  in  the  category 
that  the  gentleman  is  addressing  him- 
self to? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  and  that  is  why 
this  has  great  importance. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  agiee  with  the  gen- 
tlemaii. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  am  just  afraid,  how- 
e\er.  that  wit",  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  create  a  situation 
where  we.  in  a  sense,  give  licen.'^e  to 
ifin.ire  the  safety  of  workers. 

Mr.  FINDU:y.  My  response  is  that  to- 
day ur.ivo.-al  enforcement  is  not 
occurring. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  few  com- 
pli.nure  officers  because  OSHA  is  in  such 
bad  repute,  and  it  is  in  such  bad  repute 
because  of  things  like  tliis,  and  we  are 
renlly  iiyperiling  the  safety  and  health 
of  employees  in  plants,  large  and  small, 
b.v  failing  to  take  action. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentU-man  ^<■ill  yield  further,  one  more 
question : 

Could  we  get  at  this  in  another  way, 
through  moie  vigorous  oversight,  and 
having  univer.sal  enforcement  aci*oss  the 
board? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Tlie  only  way  we  could 
go  is  to  expand  the  officers  who  do  con- 
sultation work  only,  the  noncompliance 
officers.  But  why  go  to  that  expense?  Why 
not  simply  authorize  the  compliance  of- 
ficers to  give  advice  and  consultation? 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Is  that  done  through 
the  States? 

Mr.  Findley.  It  is,  but  even  that  is  on 
a  very  small  scale.  It  does  not  reach 
nearly  all  of  the  firms  it  shoiUd.  and 
even  where  it  does  none  of  these  officers 
have  tlie  right  to  issue  citations,  so  ttoey 
are  not  the  ones  to  whom  the  employer 
must  look  in  the  final  judgment  as  to 
what  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
clear  that  I  undei-stand  this:  Is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  saying  that  his 
amendment  would  not  pi-eclude  the  issu- 
ahce  of  citations  in  the  first  instance? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  11  we  amend  the  basic 
law.  this  ameiidment  standing  all  by  it- 
self as  a  limitation  on  compliance  would 
not  prevent  it  where  in  the  judgment  of 
the  compUance  officer  tlie  violation  was 
.so  fiagrant  that  the  employer  should 
have  that  first  instance  citation. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  ref- 
erence by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  MoFFETT,  to  30  percent  of  the 
employees  and  90  percent  of  the  work 
places  not  being  covered,  if  the  amend- 
ment prevailed,  will  do  that  of  Itself 
pretty  soon  unless  we  do  do  something 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  suggests. 
Because  the  people  In  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  are  more  outraged  at 


this  particular  form  of  government  regu- 
lation, and  about  its  impact  on  th«n. 
than  anjiJiing  else.  We  will  be  putting  a 
great  many  of  them  out  of  business. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley  >  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  HEW  appi-opria- 
tion  bill  scheduled  for  today  authorizes 
S108  million  to  create  300  additional 
OSHA  enforcement  officer  positions. 
There  are  presently  1.350  compUance  of- 
ficers. The  increase  will  make  possible 
a  much  more  thorough  enforcement  of 
the  law  than  in  the  past. 

My  amendment  will  exempt  small 
firms  from  enforcement — but  only  until 
field  compliance  officei-s  are  permitted — 
not  required  but  pennitted — to  give  ad- 
vice on  first  in.spection,  a  sei-vice  which 
is  now  prohibited. 

Tlie  law  pi-esently  requires  OSHA  com- 
pliance officers  to  is.sue  citations  on  first- 
instance  inspections  even  for  minor  in- 
nocent violations  of  regulations  tliat  are 
often  vague  or  ambiguous. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  many 
OSHA  r^ulationr,  are  complex  and  many 
small  businessmen  cannot  imderstand 
them  nor  afford  to  hhe  a  consultant 
who  can.  The  regulations  which  a  busi- 
nessman must  read  total  500  pages  of 
fine  print — more  than  750,000  words.  If 
you  add  to  that  all  of  the  materials  to 
which  the  regulations  refer,  the  stack 
of  reading  materials  could  reach  more 
than  17  feet  high.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  that  this  is  unfair  and  must  be 
changed. 

At  present  only  19  States  piwlde  anv 
form  of  consultation  at  all.  And  the  31 
States  which  have  none  include  the  heav- 
ily industrialized  regions  of  Illinois,  New 
York,  Pcimnsylvania,  New  Jei-sey,  and 
Ohio.  The  States  providing  no  onsite 
consultations  are  listed  on  page  20636 
of  yesterdays  Concressionai,  Record. 

As  we  vote  to  send  300  additional  Fed- 
eral inspectors  into  the  field,  60  percent 
of  the  labor  force  will  be  working  iu 
businesses  located  hi  States  which  do  not 
provide  onsite  consultation  in  any  form. 

In  those  States  with  OSHA  aporoved 
onsite  consultation  programs,  there  are 
only  131  OSHA  consiUtants  and  none  is 
a  compliance  officer. 

Without  any  expense,  without  Inci-eas- 
ing  this  appropriation  or  any  other  by 
one  dime,  we  can  put  1,650  OSHA  con- 
sultants in  the  field  simply  by  changing 
tlie  law  to  permit  them  to  make  onsite 
consultations  for  small  businessmen. 
Since  87  percent  of  the  OSHA  inspec- 
tions ai'e  of  firms  with  25  or  fewer  em- 
ployees,  the  effect  of  tliat  one  action  on 
small  businessmen  would  be  dramatic. 

The  AFL-CIO  agrees  that  there 
should  be  onsite  consultation.  So  does 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Even  the 
Administrator  of  OSHA  himself.  Tlie 
small  businessmen,  the  retailers,  are 
virtually  unanimous. 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  turn  back 
the  clock  or  repeal  OSHA.  Emplo.vees  are 
entitled  to  decent  standards  of  health 
and  safety  whether  they  work  in  small  or 
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large  plants.  But  those  who  have  to  meet 
the  payrolls  and  keep  a  business  solvent 
are  entitled  to  decency,  too.  Small  firms 
cannot  afford  to  hire  health  and  safety 
engineers.  OSHA  officers  calling  on  these 
linns  for  the  fii-st  time  should  be  per- 
mitted to  Issue  advice  instead  of  flues. 
Tliis  araeuduieut  will  bring  an  impor- 
tant element  o:  faii-ues-s  to  the  enforet- 
ment  of  OSHA. 

Ml-.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words, 
und  I  ilse  in  opposition  to  Uie  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chaii-mau.  I  come  from  a  rural 
area.  I  have  very  few  employers  who  em- 
ploy more  than  25  or  30  people  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  biggest  city  in  my  district  is 
31,000.  I  am  just  about  as  na-al  as  you 
can  get,  at  least  in  my  State. 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  outrages  ex- 
pressed by  small  busine;>smeu  about 
OSHA's  enforcement,  becau.se  a  hole  is 
too  small,  or  maybe  a  ladder  has  been 
displaced,  or  sometliing. 

I  think  tiiose  are  minor  nu'racUous, 
and  I  think  that  citations  for  those 
minor  Infractions  ai-e  as  absm-d  as  any- 
body else  In  the  House  thhiks  they  are. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest,  witli 
all  due  respect  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  tliat  the  amendment  does 
not  do  what  the  gentleiiiaa  from  Illinois 
says  it  will  do. 

This  amendment  proliibits  Uie  fund- 
ing of  a  progiam  wliich  includes  first- 
instance  citations  for  violations  by  fimis 
enu>loying  25  or  fewer  employees. 

The  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  stated  in 
Jiis  -Dear  Colleague"  letter  tliat  it  is  not 
an  attempt  to  repeal  OSHA.  and  Uiat 
employees  arc  entitled  to  decent  staud- 
ai-ds  of  healtli  and  safety.  Unfortunately, 
the  hupact  of  tills  amendment  would  be 
to  terminate  tlie  occupational  safety  and 
healtii  program  for  all  employees  be- 
caiise,  although  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Pbtoley)  would  prevent  fmiding  of  the 
occupational  safety  and  health  program 
If  It  hicluded  such  inspections.  It  does  not 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  so  as  to  relieve  the  Secretary 
of  the  responsibihty  for  taking  such  ac- 
tion. Therefore  the  entire  program  would 
be  «hut  down  for  Johns-Manville,  Dow 
Chonical. B, P.  Goodrich,  a-s  well  as  Joes 
Bake  Shop. 

That  is  not  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Deputy  Sohcitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  who  told  that  to  my 
staff  less  than  an  hour  ago.  But  even  if 
the  amendment  did  only  what  t!ie  g**:-- 
tleman  from  nUnols  (Mr.  Pindlev)  sayj 
it  would  do.  it  would  be  a  disaster  for 
millions  of  woi^ers  who  happen  to  be 
employed  by  small  firms.  And  because  a 
firm  Is  small,  it  docs  not  mean  it  Is  safe 
or  healthy. 

The  construction  Industi-y.  for  in- 
stance, which  Is  one  of  the  meet  danger- 
ous occupations  known  in  this  coimtiy, 
has  90  percent  of  its  employei-s  who  em- 
ploy 25  peofple  or  less. 

But,  most  important,  let  me  sugge.st 
tins.  This  Issue  has  been  discussed  over 
the  past  5  or  «  or  7  years  since  I  have 
been  here — as  long  as  it  has  been  on  the 
books,  at  any  rate — In  terms  of  the  safety 
inspections  Involved.  To  my  mind  that 
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pens  when  we  do  not  liave 
spectious  all  aauss  the 
there  are  Uterally  huudieds 
vators  all  across  tliis  comi 
ploy  fewer  than  25 
pens  when  we  do  not  have 
all  of  tliose  grain  elevators 
erators  get  stuck  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie 
tieman  has  exphed. 

(By  unanimous  coiioeut,  7 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
utes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  One  ojioratoi 
be  spending  millions  to 
shop.  Tliat  is  a  pretty  res^  . 
on  the  part  of  au  employe 
happens  with  tlie  fellows 
peting  with?  Some  of  tliese 
have  been  inspected  in  my 
less  than  25  employees.  Fi_^ 
Elevator,  for  instance,  in'ms 
10  employees  right  now. 
charged  with  the  res . 
Ing  thousands,  and  literally 
millions  of  dollars  to  cle?? 
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Chalm  lan.  I  move 


cause  there  are  not  enougl] 
and  mider  this  language 
discrimination  between 
(here  would  be  a  lot  of  _.  _ 
the  comitiy  who  would  not 
tliat  same  kind  of  money  to  . 
operation.  That  would  mean 
erator.s,  because  they  happe:  i 
lucky  enough  to  be  inspected, 
to  operate  at  a  competitive  _ 
I  do  not  think  they  should 
that.  I  think  we  ought  to 
through  much  more  clearly 
been  thought  through  now. 

I    agree    \vith    the    gentl( 
Illinois  on  one  point.  We 
enough  inspections  to  make 
fact,  Mr.  Stender,  in  answer  . 
I  a.sked  him  at  the  hearing 
tliat  if  we  hjspocted  evei-y 
i.s  subject  to  uispection,  we 
au  inspection  of  eveiy  plant 
tveiy  50  years. 

That  Is  pretty  poor  inspec 
mit  to  the  Members  if  they  ... 
about  this  progi'am,  fine,  let 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  1(  _ 
cleaned  up  on  the  authorlzatI(  m 
please  do  not  bring  in  a  clumpy 
buss  hke  this  which  will  _ 
whole  program.  That  would 
and  stupid  and  I  know 
nessmen  in  my  district  wotild 
pait  of  it. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr. 
to  sti-ike  the  last  word. 
I  think  the  gentleman  fron 

got  to  the  point  of  the 

Many  of  us  are  frustrated  as 
taking  place.  We  have  come 
times  and  tlie  only  way  we 
handle  on  this  is  to  try  to 
amendment  on  the  appropr 
recall  the  gentleman  from 
<Mr.  Dent)    and  the 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick 
have  promised  us  hearings  .  . 
of  the  small  businesses  having 
portunity  to  get  the  basic  __ 
so  we  can  have  .some  in-plant 
or  some  consultation  rather 
have  the  fines. 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlema 
Ml-.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to 
ir^an  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V. 
Cliairman,  appai-ently  tlie 
unawaife  of  the  work  of  the 
tee  on"  Manpower, 
Health  and  Safety.  Por  the  _ 
information  our  subcommitt4e 
days  of  heaihigs  last  year 
tional  6  days  of  hearings  so 
Members  on  tlie  gentleman's 
aisle  have  come  before  our 
give  us  then-  views  on  the 
matter  we  are  presently 

Ml-.  SEBELIUS.  Has  the 
concluded  the  hearings? 

Mr.    DOMINIC^K   V. 
hearings  are  ongoing,  I  might 
gentleman.  As  a  result  of  thes< 
hearings  we  have  gotten  the 
of  Labor  aroimd  to  taking  action 
protection  of  tlie  workers  at 
of  work,  to  protect  their 
.safety. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to 
tion  and  much  of  the  prejudice 
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this  legislation  has  been  due  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
failing  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  law 
as  Congi'ess  intended  it  to  be  can-ied  out. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lov  that.  I  was  not  aware  the  hearings 
Tvere  being  cariied  on.  We  have  raised 
the  subject  in  some  cases  of  changing 
the  law.  If  the  basic  law  has  to  be  changed 
it  should  be  changed  so  we  can  have  basic 
consultation.  It  is  a  real  problem  to  us. 
We  are  as  concerned  as  everybody  else 
about  the  health  of  workers  but  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  want  mom  and  pop 
to  be  completely  put  out  of  business. 

It  is  the  American  way  to  have  some 
correction  procedure  and  consultation 
but  the  small  bushiessman  does  not  have 
tlie  expertise  to  read  and  implement  all 
these  rules  and  regulations.  I  hope  the 
committee  the  gentleman  chairs  will  be 
able  to  give  some  kind  of  relief  to  the 
small  firms.  Maybe  we  can  go  below  the 
figm-e  of  25  and  get  something  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  K  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  during  1974 
16  days  of  oversight  hearings  were 
held  and  several  days  were  devoted  to 
on-site  consultation.  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress  we  have  held  6  more  days 
of  hearings  including  one  field  hearing  in 
Waterbury,  Comi. 

With  regard  to  consultation,  last  year, 
just  about  exactlj'  1  year  from  the 
present  month,  $5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  puriwse  of  on-site  con- 
sultation, but  mifortunately.  that  bill, 
the  appropriation  bill,  was  not  signed  uito 
law  until  December  7. 1974. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  am  aware  of  tliat 
and  I  do  not  like  this  route,  but  I  do  think 
tWs  is  one  place  where  we  get  some  hi- 
put  on  the  authorizing  side  so  we  can  give 
some  hope  to  the  small  businessmen.  I  do 
not  want  to  hurt  the  workers.  We  want 
some  miderstanding.  bnt  the  way  the  law 
is  now  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
any  change.  They  should  go  m  and  talk 
things  out  and  not  just  fine  the  people. 
This  is  not  a  fascist  state. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  statement  to 
the  gentleman's  conmiittee  and  have  it 
discussed  with  some  of  his  staff  and  that 
statement  will  be  on  the  subject  of  the 
little-man  operation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  I  shall 
instruct  the  staff  to  notify  the  gentleman 
of  our  next  oversight  hearings,  and  I 
wUl  be  pleased  to  consult  w  ith  the  gen- 
tleman personally. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  We  have  a  great  con- 
cern. As  of  this  moment  I  must  conclude 
that  this  was  the  worst  vote  I  have  ever 
cast.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  because  I  am 
mterested  in  tiie  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  in  my  district. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  once  more,  I  would 
Direct  the  genUeman's  attention  to  page 
20650,  of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  June 
^4,  1975,  where  I  uiserted  a  letter  from 
swretary  of  Labor  John  T.  Dunlop,  who 
votees  strong  opposition  to  this  bill. 

He  voices  strong  opposition  to  this  blU 
ana  in  that  statement  we  will  find  that 
«f  i' °H?®^  practically  to  the  conclusion 
mat  the  enactment  of  this  resolution 


amounts  to  a  repeal  of  OSHA  and  in  his 
letter  he  further  states  we  ought  to  have 
onsite  consultation,  educational  train- 
ing programs.  They  are  distributing  lit- 
erature, in  booklet  form,  such  as  the 
booklets  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
written  in  plain,  ordinai-y,  understand- 
able Enghsli,  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  working  man  or  woman. 

I  recommend  all  my  colleagues  before 
you  vote  on  this  bill  today,  that  you  read 
Secretary  Dunlop's  report. 

Ml-.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  that  route.  I  am  interested  in  the 
puttiorization  route  and  I  can  assure  the 
gentieman  that  I  will  be  delivering  a 
statement  to  his  committee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  Uie  gentle- 
mans  committee  and  we  have  had  pub- 
lic hearings  and  I  have  argued  this  with 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  recognize  tliis  has  been  pretty  com- 
plif^ated  and  they  are  working  to  make 
tlie  provisions  simple  and  understand- 
able for  evei-yone;  but  I  worked  for  an 
organization  that  had,  for  example.  10 
members.  At  a  time  when  I  needed  it, 
thank  God  we  had  a  respirator. 

Whether  we  have  10,  15,  lOO  or  125. 
there  should  be  equal  protection  for  all. 
not  any  less. 

Take  a  look  at  the  implications  of  the 
standards  of  OSHA.  Where  Is  the  sprink- 
ler .system  in  our  own  offices?  I  am  a 
little  guy  that  has  worked  all  my  life  as 
a  tradesman  in  the  bulldhig  trades.  I 
appreciate,  as  a  member  of  a  small 
group,  protection.  Do  not  WTite  a  provi- 
sion that  will  do  less  for  a  corporation 
that  has  a  small  number  of  people.  They 
need  protection  also. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  We  want  to  protect 
the  employers,  too.  The  only  thing  we 
ask  is  that  they  have  a  chance  for  con- 
sultation so  that  if  I  am  not  doing  right, 
they  can  find  out  without  being  fined. 
I  want  to  protect  them,  too. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  AU  right, 
but  why  25  people?  Why  not  work  in  the 
committee?  We  do  not  need  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  This  Is  tiie  route  we 
should  go.  because  so  many  people  are  so 
frustrated. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Porget 
the  amendment,  come  over  to  the  com- 
mittee and  explain  the  frustration.  This 
is  a  lousy  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Pindlev 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reminds  me  a  Uttle 
bit  of  the  oldtime  comedy,  we  have  been 
through  this  route  so  often  that  with  the 
number  of  people  here,  it  may  not  make 
any  difference  at  all;  but  at  least  I  want 
to  make  an  effort,  along  with  the  dls- 
thiguished  and  able  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  distlngtiisfaed  and 
able  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  In  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 


The  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey>  is  absolutely  correct  and  I  hope 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Neal 
Smith)  will  take  a  look  at  the  Pindley 
amendment,  because  It  effectively  pre- 
vents the  Labor  Department  from  carry- 
ing out  any  inspection  pix>gram.  The  way 
the  language  of  the  Pindley  amendment 
is  worded,  when  we  go  the  route  of  say- 
ing.', "You  must  issue,"  as  he  does,  what 
we  are  sayhig  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor is  that,  "I  don't  care  whether  it  Is 
serious,  nonserious,  or  a  de  minimis  vio- 
lation, at  no  point  can  you  go  into  the 
plants,"  because  the  law  requires  that 
and  there  is  no  citation  for  even  a  seri- 
ous violation. 

Let  me  point  out  tiiat  we  have  three 
kinds  of  violation  that  take  place  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act,  the  so-called  Daniels  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I 
yield  to  Uie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Ml-  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  refei-ring  to 
me  as  the  godfather  of  this  act? 
Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Right. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  feel 
honored  by  that  and  I  feel  compUmented. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  godfather  for  his  contribution.  The 
Department  of  Labor  is  mandated  un- 
der the  act  to  issue  a  citation  for  a  seri- 
ous violation;  that  is,  one  which  is  hke- 
ly  to  lead  to  deatii  or  serious  physical 
harm.  I  do  not  think  anybody  hi  this 
chamber,  including  our  friend  from  nu- 
nois,  would  doubt  that  this,  in  fact,  is 
rational  and  needed. 

Second,  an  employer  can  receive  a 
citation  for  a  nonserious  violation  in 
which  thei-e  are  criteria  that  reduce  the 
size  of  any  penalty  that  may  be  assessed 
and  which  recognizes  the  difference  be- 
tween one  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  death 
and  serious  harm,  and  one  tliat  is  not, 
but  nonetheless  is  a  violation  of  a  stand- 
ard. 

Tliird,  we  have  de  minimis  violation. 
That  is  where  we  get  to  tiie  ai-gument 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  gave 
on  Uiose  kinds  of  irritating  but  none- 
theless violations  of  standards  for  which 
no  citation  Is  Issued. 

I  i-eally  hope  this  Chamber  does  not 
get  bound  up  agaui  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  spUt  toilet  seat 
standards,  hanger  standards,  and  toilet 
paper  standards,  such  de  muiimis  viola- 
tions. In  fact,  Uie  Department  has  moved 
to  modify  or  revoke  many  of  the  stand- 
ards which  have  been  controversial. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscoii-siu.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
I  had  not  seen  this  amendment  mitil  a 
few  minutes  ago,  but  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  he  said  that 
the  amendment  only  prohibits  them  from 
having  a  program  where  they  must  m 
all  Instances  Issue  citations. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  May  I 
read  the  amendment  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  read  It 
several  times. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  It  says: 
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None  of  the  fututo  provided  by  Uils  act 
aixMlx  be  iicea  to  fonmitate  or  eairy  out  a 
progxam  under  vhtcb  awt-lnrtanw  ettationa 
for  vtotattoBB  muat  tie  lamed  again-st  flruia 
•  uiployiug  35  or  fewer  persons, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman's 
Uitei-mretatlon  of  that  Is  that  they  should 
!iot  have  a  program  ishlch  requires  the 
j^suing  of  flrst-bxstance  cltatioa't  in  any 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiiwonsin.  I  think 
fhere  Is  no  question,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  that  this  Is  exactly  the 
effect  of  the  Plndley  amendment,  because 
the  act  as  It  Ls  now  in  place  and  as  this 
Congress  passed  it  mandates  that  we 
shall  have  flr.st- instance  citations  for 
■serious  and  nonserious  vl<dation.5. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem we  get  into  in  trying  to  legislate 
on  a]i  appropriation  bill.  I  understand 
the  frustration  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  because  it  has  been  not  just  a 
year  or  two,  it  has  been  years  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  give  consultation, 
and  they  just  have  not  tried,  I  do  not 
think,,  too  much  in  Uiat  regard.  So,  peo- 
ple become  frustrated  and  so  they  try 
something  Uke  this. 

But.  I  agree  witli  the  gentleman  tliat 
it  cannot  be  done.  I  do  not  thlzik,  in  the 
form  of  the  Umltati(Mi  on  an  s^ipropria- 
tlon  bill,  and  ieally  do  what  we  want 

to  do. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  Let 
me.  If  I  ean.  Mr.  Chairman,  say  that  we 
fought  this  battle  a  year  ago  on  this  bill, 
a  year  ago  almost  to  the  day.  I  offered 
an  amendment  wliich  provided  $5  million 
for  eonsullation.  I  did  so  in  large  part 
because  of  my  frustration  with  the  fact 
that  there  ^"as  not  able  to  be  an  agree- 
ment among  and  between  all  of  the  dif- 
ferhig  parties  for  an  amendment  to  the 
WnUams-Steiger  act  on  consultation.  So, 
that  19  minion  Ls  avaflable. 
■  There  are  now  a  number  of  states 
making  awllcation  for  consultation. 
That  is  the  way  to  deal  with  the  frustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  employers,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  man  who  says, 
"I  cannot  understand  the  standards. 
Would  you  help  me  understand  them?" 
That  is  in  place.  The  committee  tlils 
year  hi  this  bill  is  providing  $5  million 
for  consultation,  so  I  hope  when  the  vote 
on  the  Findley  amendment  occur.s.  Mem- 
bers will  not  be  misled  into  thlnkinr-  con- 
sultation is  not  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi-sconsin  has  expired. 

♦By  unanimoiLS  consent  Mr.  Steigee  of 
V/isconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
.'.(iditional  minute.*; ) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi,consin.  Member.^ 
should  understand  that  in  the  State  ap- 
proved state;,  with  one  exception,  con- 
snltation  has  been  available  .since  tlie 
beginning  of  the  program,  because  in  ol- 
t>iost  eveiT.  but  one,  approved  Slate  plan, 
tticy  provide  for  consultation.  In  tliose 
States  witliout  approved  State  plans.  tlil.s 
IS  v.Ijcre  tlie  S5  milllou  goeii,  to  provide 
v."^  consul  til  tion  for  employers.  So,  that 
i.iechanism  is  now  available  through  Uio 
l4tbor  Depaitment  through  State  agen- 
«.i*s  to  provide  consultation,  so  I  hope 
th^t  vxlic.i  the  IVTembers-  voff,  they  do  so 
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involved. 

Mr.   OBEY.   Mr.   Chaji 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of 
to  my  colleague  from 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chalrmj^ 
ther  like  to  empha.size  .. 
not  just  the  opinion  of  th< 
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Let  me  point  out  that 
simply  this:   The  Findle 
does  not  eliminate  the  r 
the  administrator  admlnlAer 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlscc  as 
Mr.  OBEY.  The  problemfs 
idti-ator  does  adminiiiter 
the  minute  he  does  caiTy  _ 
under  the  law,  effectively, 
entire  OSHA  program  into 
is  the  problem  with  this 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wise 
the  gentleman. 

I  concur  completely  v  it 
man  from  Wlscoasln. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  Nevk  Y 
man,  v^m  tire  gentleman 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.s 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding^ 
I  would  like  to  associat( 
the  i*emarks  made  by  the 

the  well.  I  find  tlie  „ 

ment  most  persuaslve,"and 
against  the  amendment. 
Mr,  STEIGER  of  WLs 
my  colleague  from  New 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  W 
io  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 
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man  from  Texas  and  his 
the  gentleman  from    ... 
that  is  a  fair  cita,tlon?  Is 
violation? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  \^" 
Cleai-ly  it  is  not,  I  will  ^ay 
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Ml-.   XnCHEL.   That  Is 
jwinting  out  as  bemg  tiu 
Tlie  gentleman  admits  hen 
that  is  not  a  serious  violat  o 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlscon^n 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  MICHEL    Tlie  gent^. 
here  in  a  fit  of  fnistratii  n 
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Illinois. 
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Let  me  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  giv 
half  an  hour. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.>;c 
f.ist  place,  I  tl.lnk  ve  oufeh 
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from  tlie  gentleman  from  _ 
in  fact,  It  was  a  citation 
under  the  OSHA  Act,  and 
minimis,  or  if  it  was  a 

tlon,  and  if  It  was  a 

he  related  to  us,  then  I 
partment  of  Labor  is  in  ... 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Review 
It  does  not  make  any  sense, 
be  the  fii*st  to  agree  that 
make  any  sense. 

My  second  point,  may  I  .<„ 
league  from  Illinois,  is  tha 
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in  1972,  as  I  recall,  and  . 
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us  time." 
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enforcement  throughout  the 
is  correct  in  his  analysis. 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr. 

to  strike  the  requisite 

and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
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mulgated  by  OSHA  give  smaD 
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business  problems. 
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.small  businesses.  These  worl 
titled  to  the  full  protection 
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.stance  citations,  these  businesses  have 
no  incentive  to  proride  their  workers 
\iith  the  type  of  protecti<»  the  law  re- 
e.wre?  and  the  WOTfcers  deserve. 

Most  small  businesses  want  to  i«x)vide 
Tlr.s  protection  and,  through  the  free 
rDi-'.tuItati\e  inspection  program,  we 
lia-.e  given  them  the  means  to  do  It. 
Given  the  availability  of  this  assistance. 
it  would  be  inequitable  to  deprive  the 
worker  of  tlie  protection  he  deserves,  and 
so  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  urge  its  defeat. 

The  gentleman  who  just  left  the  well, 
(Mr.  Steigek  of  Wisconsin),  in  my 
opinion,  is  probabls'  the  most  knowledge- 
able gentleman  with  whom  I  ha^-e  had 
the  privilege  of  discussion  this  whole 
problem.  And  it  is  a  very  .^erious  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  hearings  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  in 
AOnnesota,  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  have 
heard  the  small  business  people  tell  us 
their  troubles  and  complain  about  this 
act,  and  I  would  Uke  to  tell  the  Meml>ers 
of  this  House  that  when  we  started  our 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  alxiut  3 
or  4  years  ago,  it  was  unsafe  to  talk 
about  this  with  small  business  people. 
They  had  been  exposed  to  dictatorial 
tactics.  Tliey  were  ready  to  fight.  We 
heard  from  the  steelvrorkers,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others. 

Out  of  those  hearings  over  all  of  those 
years,  in  all  of  the  settings,  I  would  say, 
that  when  you  go  to  have  hearings  on 
this  you  do  not  hear  from  small  business 
people  comjrtaining  about  the  purpose  of 
this  act.  ITiey  start  out  complaining 
about  its  administration. 

The  second  set  of  hearings  we  had  in 
the  field  were  remai*ably  different  from 
the  fir.«:t.  Somehow  the  Department  had 
begun  to  get  the  message  that  you  can- 
not spit  on  the  American  small  business- 
man. They  were  at  least  trying  to  use 
a  little  courtesy. 

We  talk  about  size.  What  size  is 
proper?  We  have  had  people  say  it  ought 
to  be  12,  15,  10,  25.  The  testimony  we 
heard  repeatedly  is:  What  is  gohig  to 
happen?  I  am  in  the  ccmstruction  busi- 
ness. With  100  employees  I  am  going  to 
have  four  or  five  companies. 

Or  there  may  be  three  or  four  part- 
nerships doing  the  work,  and  they  all 
have  less  than  25  employees,  and  yet  they 
do  the  same  job  and  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  people.  So  we  will  have  a  very 
difficult  time  enforcing  the  law  and  mak- 
ing it  meaningful. 

We  also  heard  tliat  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  jobs  one  could  have  would  be 
working  in  timber.  TTiose  jobs  are  usually 
done  with  a  crew  of  four  or  five  men 
working  together. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  fact  that 
an  operation  is  small  that  means  it  must 
be  safe.  We  can  have  a  department  store 
employing  a  good  number  of  people,  and 
they  ma}-  never  have  an  aocldent  because 
probably  it  is  a  pretty  safe  lixiaBtry. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  Z  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  V.  XUinsLs)  and  lUs  aubconunittee 
held  liearings.  I  testified  befone  them 
twice  and  hroueht  to  them  the  prcdilems 
cf  sman  hiislness  and  Oie  sort  of  relief 
sought.  I  do  not  want  to  say  we  have 


finished  with  this  problem,  it  remahis 
difiScult.  We  got  help  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stiiger)  .  We  put 
$5  million  in  here  for  consultation  pur- 
poses. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  DommcK  V.  Daniels)  if  It 
/is  not  true  that  $5  million  is  in  this  ap- 
propriation for  consultation  purposes.  Is 
that  not  correct?  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  is  $5  million  hi  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  C^iairman,  that 
amount  is  In  this  bill. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  States, 
of  the  50  States,  there  are  28  of  those 
States  that  do  not  have  their  Ofwn  pro- 
gram, and  in  those  States  the  $5  mil- 
lion can  be  used  for  c(»isultatloa  pur- 
poses. 

That  is  what  the  issue  Is  here;  that 
is  what  they  complain  about;  ttiat  is 
what  they  keep  singing  about,  that  we 
cannot  tell  somebody  to  go  in  there  and 
make  sure  they  are  complsdng  with  the 
law  without  getting  fined  and  without 
getting  cited.  "Hiat  was  the  effort  that 
M'as  made  in  tills  Congress  last  year.  We 
made  sure  that  they  were  going  to  get 
regulations  set  up  and  start  consulta- 
tion. I  do  not  know  if  it  has  tieen  operated 
for  over  30  days,  l}ut  the  money  is  in 
there  and  the  consultation  is  the  thing 
they  are  trying  to  i«t)vide  for. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  C^halnnp.n,  that  is 
what  I  was  going  to  ask  about. 

What  has  happened  to  the  $5  million 
we  appr(n>riated  for  years  that  goes  for 
consultation?  Has  that  program  ever 
been  started?  Have  our  small  business 
!)eople  been  helped  because  of  consul- 
tation? 

What  about  these  small  businessmen, 
like  the  one  I  just  mentioned  to  the  mem- 
bership, tills  case  that  Just  happened 
3  months  ago?  Certalijy  some  time 
somebody  should  have  called  the  State 
of  Texas  and  told  them  they  had  a  con- 
sultation program,  or  they  should  have 
told  their  own  inspectors,  by  golly,  to  go 
in  there  and  tdl  these  pe^e. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
50  States  there  r  j-e  28  that  have  no  pro- 
gram of  their  own;  they  have  the  Fed- 
eral program,  and  the  f\Bderal  agency 
takes  care  of  its  own  administration. 
There  are  22  that  have  their  own  sebqn 
and  tiiey  get  matrhing  funds  if  Uiey 
vraut  consultation.  Maybe  they  do  not 
all  have  IL  I  cannot  advise  the  gentle- 
man of  that.  Tliat  is  a  matter  of  States 
rights  there. 

Perhaps  the  chalnnan  of  the  coramit- 
tee  could  advise  us  as  to  how  long  they 
have  been  getting  these  funds  for 
consultation. 

Mr.  FLCX:>D.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  reason  is  that  the 
approt^riatioa  was  not  availaUe  until  af- 
tei-  the  first  of  the  year.  Tliat  is  about 
5  months.  Tliat  is  the  real  reason. 

You  can  be  sure,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  tbev  are  going  to  spend  that 
mone.v    and    provide    consultation.    We 


gave  them  $3  million  last  year,  and  now 
we  give  them  (5  million  more,  and  they 
must  do  exactly  that. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  started 
just  a  few  months  ago.  Tliat  was  no- 
body's fault.  Tlie  bill  just  was  not  signed 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thaiA  the  gentleman  for  assuring  my 
friends  who  have  Indicated  their  frus- 
tration at  the  problem  they  are  facing. 
In  my  judgment,  this  problem  ean  be 
solved  with  consultation;  It  need  not 
reach  the  point  of  frustration  that  did 
exist.         

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stiike  the  requisite  number  of  woitte, 
and  I  rise  in  sut^xirt  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  small  businessman 
myself  before  I  came  to  CXmgress,  X  can 
attest  to  the  need  for  Representative 
FiNDLEV's  amendment. 

To  many  small  businessmen,  the  single 
and  most  overriding  criticism  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Act  Is  the 
lack  of  onsite  consultation  visits  to  de- 
termine whether  businessmen  are  In 
compliance  ^ith  the  standards,  and  if 
not,  to  discuss  altematl'\'e  metliods  of 
ccwning  into  compliance. 

Most  small  businessmen  would  like  to 
comply  with  OSHA  standards.  They  rec- 
ognise that  every  employee,  even  in  tlie 
smallest  enterprise,  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  safety  and  health  hazards. 
The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  OSHA 
regulations  are  extremely  c(nnplex  and 
lengthy.  In  fact,  they  total  50f)  pages  of 
fine  print.  Tlie  average  small  business- 
man cannot  possibly  master  this  sub- 
ject— and  if  he  employs  25  people  or  less, 
he  does  not  have  the  resources  to  hire 
a  consultant  who  does  understand  the 
comidexltles  of  the  regulations. 

The  specific  language  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  precludes 
the  use  of  OSHA  compliance  offlceis  for 
consultation  visits.  If  a  compliance  officer 
inflects  an  employer's  premises  and  finds 
what  he  considers  a  violation,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  visit 
or  that  the  violation  Is  an  honest  mistake 
resulting  from  an  oversight  or  a  mlsim- 
derstanding  of  vague  and  somewhat  oon- 
tradletory  regulations,  the  compliance 
officer  must  issue  a  citation  and,  tn  many 
cases,  a  proposed  penalty. 

If  OSHA  Is  to  succeed,  ^'oluntary  com- 
plianoe  by  business  is  essential.  Tliere  is 
simply  no  way  to  monitor  all  businesses 
on  a  regular  basis  to  insure  compliance. 
Yet,  as  the  law  is  presently  virltten. 
businessmen  are  penalized  for  making 
good  faith  efforts  to  provide  safe  and 
healthful  environments  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
we  are  considering  today  provides  $108 
raflUioa  for  an  addttional  300  compliance 
offleera.  X  do  not  quibble  with  the  need 
for  CMldltloaal  p«^x>nnel.  I  am,  however, 
upset  about  the  fact  tha,t  we  are  taiereas- 
ing  the  enforaement  effectiveness  of 
OSHA  while  we  hmw  not  f  oond  a  -way  to 
provide  small  bosinesBmen  oonsultatim 
vislta. 

Tbirty-one  States,  lochidinK  Wisoon- 
sin,  do  not  have  an  onsite  coofiultettcn 
program.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Cod- 
gress  has  failed  to  act  in  3  years  to  cor- 
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rect  a  deficiency  that  almost  everyone 
acknowledges,  I  do  not  think  that  It  is 
premature  or  imreasonable  to  adopt  Mr. 
Findley's  amendment  which  would  ex- 
empt small  businesses  from  enforcement 
until  field  compliance  ofScers  are  per- 
mitted to  give  advice  on  the  first  inspec- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  the  only  way  to 
Pi-ompt  congressional  committees  to 
move  from  oversight  hearings  to  the  ac- 
tual di-af  thig  of  the  needed  refonns  that 
evei-yone  has  been  awaiting. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  if 
they  are  tnily  interested  in  promoting 
the  safety  and  health  of  employees  as 
well  as  equitable  treatment  of  small 
busuje&s,  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chflirnmn.  I  make 
the  iioint  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
mesent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ciiair  \vi)l 
count.  One  hundred  thu-ty-three  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr 
Clialrhian.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  oppa<(i- 
tlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  risen  repeated- 
ly in  this  Chamber  to  speak  out  on  be- 
half of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation.  But.  never  before  in  my  16 
years  of  congressional  experience  have 
I  felt  it  so  important  to  sound  a  call 
to  reason  among  my  colleagues. 

We  have  before  us  an  amendment  to 
exempt  businesses  employing  25  or  fewer 
employees  from  fir.st  instance  sanctions 
for  violations  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  that  can  range  all  tiie 
way  to  serious,  willful  violations  and 
those  that  present  an  inuninent  danger 
to  tlie  Avorker.  In  effect,  this  amendment 
Avlll  leave  tlie  worker  unprotected. 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  amendment 
sounds  like  a  reasonable  attempt  to 
give  the  small  businessman  a  break  in 
complying  with  tlie  provisions  of  OSHA. 
On  careful  examination,  however,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  amendment  has  one 
express  purpose:  To  eviscerate  the  law. 
Mr.  Chamnan.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  my  disUuguished 
colleague.  I  am  sure  his  hitenUons  were 
the  best.  But  I  believe  tliat  he  may  have 
been  misled  or  badly  advised  on  the 
overall  effect  of  his  amendment. 

By  cutting  off  all  funds  for  enforce- 
ment for  "a  program  under  which  firat- 
instance  citations  for  violations  must  be 
Issued  against  firms  employing  25  or 
fewer  persons,"  the  amendment  literally 
guts  OSHA.  Thus,  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  is  essentially  a  vote  in  favor 
of  repeal  of  OSHA. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Membei-s  of  this 
body  that  there  was  never  any  question 
either  in  nur  original  bill  nor  in  the  Stei- 
ger  substitute  as  to  the  essential  lole  of 
first  instance  citations  In  Insuring  volun- 
tary compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
OSHA  by  employers— both  large  and 
small.  Only  the  knowledge  that  the  em- 
ployer can  be  fined  on  the  Initial  inspec- 
tion ccHUpels  him  to  voluntarily  correct 
health  and  safe^  hazards  in  his  place 
of  business. 

In  1970,  the  House  and  Senate  wisely 
i-eoogiilzed  the  value  of  this  Important 
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motivator.  This  is  preci^cLv 
wliy  first  instance  citation 
in  the  law. 

There  i.-i  ample  precedeiii 
re pt  in  traffic  safety  laws 
of  as  are  very  familiar.  A 
opes-ator  is  not  allowed  to 
one  child  crossing  a  street 
zone  before  the  law  holds  .. 
able  for  his  actions.  Traffic 
do  not  allow  for  a  first- 
ing  when  the  life  of  an 
is  jeopai-dized  through   , 
willful  neglect.  Can  we,  as 

makei-s,  be  any  less  coiicei 

lives  of  our  working  men  an< 

It  is  important  to  i 

size  of  a  business  has  nothinj 
healtli  and  safety.  I  firmly  . 
the  20  million  workers  who 
their  livelihood  at  wor 
or  fewer  employees  are 
protection  of  OSHA. 

Accidents  and  deaths  do 
.small  workplaces,  juot  a.s  in 
Tlie  lass  of  one  life,  tiie  cri, 
worker  is  as  mucii  a  tragedy  _ 
er,  and  his  surviving  family, 
workplace  as  in  a  giant  .,., 
That  is  why  the  fra.nei-s  of 
set  forth  the  policy  goal  of 
safe   and   healthful   vor... 
workers,  not  just  tho.se  in 
or  less,  or  even  3  or  less 
The  amendment  will . 
tiom  toverage  of  OSHA 

90  percent  of  the  business 

and  30  percent  of  tlie  employ 
today  protected  by  safety 
.standards.  The  issue,  simplj 
one  of  health  and  safety  for 
all  businesses — regardless  of  .« 
lives  of  the  employees  of  smai: 
any  less  sacred  than  those  . 
large  establishments?  Surely 

of  the  House  must  be  a  r 

We  ai-e  waging  a  war  in  the 
a   battle   against   insidious 
worker  health,  a  battle 
ments  to  the  safety  of 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  ._ 
in  the  4  years  that  OSHA  . 
effect,  only  5  percent  of  the 
covered  have  been  inspected. 

rate  of  inspection  cannot  ^ 

strued  as  harassment  of  the 
nessmen,  especially  in  view 
that  tlie  likelihood  of 

given  year  for  a  small  

remote — actually  less  than  a 
chance  of  inspection. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  .. 
some  Interesting  statistics.  . 
million  work  establishments 
OSHA.  yet  hi  1974  only  38, 
work  establishments  were  . 
OSHA  personnel.  I  compute  v 
breakneck  speed,  it  will  take 
for  evei-y  worksite  employing 
25  employees  to  be  inspected. 
Let  me  give  my  colleagues 
interesting  facts  about  __, 
ployhag  less  than  25  persons 
these  smaller  worksites  --. 
tlie  most  hazardous  work 
country — including    such 
construction,  logging,  long? 
chemical  handling. 

Inspections  made  in  1974  . 
.smaller  workplaces  accoiiniod 
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Uie  reason    38  percent  of  total  violatioru 
included    cent  of  serious  violations,  and 
of  the  reported  fatalities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  grim 
of  slaughter  in  tlie  workplaci 
the  need  for  defeat  of  the 
that  would  literally  destroy 
pational  Safety  and  Health  ... 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted  with 
lerest  the  remarks  Uiat  my  .. 
.serted  in  the  Congressional 
June  24  explaining  the  reason  3 
is  offering  thus  amendment.  Th  s 
tlu-ust  of  my   distinguished 
comments  concerned  the  need 
consultation  for  the  small  bus 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  agree 
distinguished  colleague  on  th( 
develop  a  viable  onsite 
gram,  and  I  am  pleased  at  the 
that  has  been  made  by  the 
of  Labor  to  establisli  a 
gram.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
the  memory  of  my  colleague  on 
less  that  has  been  made  to  dt 
When  the  appropriations  bill 
year  1975  was  pas.sed  by  tlie 
June,  an  appropriation  of  $5  _. 
approved    for    consultative    se 
small  businessmen  mider 
•1)   and  21(c)  of  OSHA. 

As  my  colleague  may  recall 
propriations  bill  was  not  sii 
President  until  December  7.  _. 
it  was  not  until  January  of  197 
Department  of  Labor  began  „ 
lie  comment  on  proposed  rules 
contracts  for  onsite  consulta 
grams.  The  Department  heard 
of  many  interested  parties,  ai 
Members  of  Congress,  and 
.gently  to  develop  the  final  . 
were  promulgated  in  May  of 

There  is  a  further 
million  for  on-site  consultatio  1 
bill  we  are  considering  here  toda  y. 
a    very    important    component 
OSHA  budget,  and  I  am  pleaset 
Appropriations  Committee  has 
the  carrying  out  of  consultativ< 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  Clearly,  thii 
to  help  small  employers  in  the  . 
without  State  plans  is  a  vital 
OSHA. 

I  believe  we  should  give  tlie 
ment  of  Labor  an  opportunity 
consultation  work. 

I  believe  we  should  give  our 
retaiT  of  Labor  an  opportimitj 
small  employei-s. 

This  opportunity  will  be 

proposed  amendment  is  adopter 

Mr.    Chairman,    Secretary 
Dunlop  has  sent  to  Speaker  . 
strongly  worded  letter  outUnint 
position  to  the  proposed 
the  Secretary  points  out: 

The  Department  has  begun  prov 
visory  centers  in  the  field  offices^  t 
cation  of  plain  language  bulletin 
planning  an  increased  educational 
to  acquaint  specific  sectors  of  ! 
uessmen  with  health  and  safety 
The  enactment  of  this  amendment 

remove  much  of  the  impetus  for 

become  involved  in  these  prograc  «, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
tant  point  for  this  House  to 
However,  I  believe  the  most  _ 
r  iveal  tiiat    point  made  in  the  SecretaiT's 
'or  nearly     that: 
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Eliminating  the  requirement  for  the  set- 
ting of  enforceable  abatement  requirements 
«xn!ld  effectively  deny  the  protection  of  the 
act  to  cmplofeee  at  90  percent  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  Nation. 

What  the  Secretary  is  saying  is  that 
rdoption  of  the  amendment  will  liter- 
al!.v  repeal  OSHA. 

i,?t  me  conclude  by  saying  that  al- 
though the  amendment  may  have  been 
well  intentioned,  it  is  destructive  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  pro^ide  a  safe 
and  healthy  working  place  for  America's 
woitong  men  and  women.  This  amend- 
ment would  repeal  OSHA  by  striking  a 
fatal  blow  to  its  very  heart — ^the  first-in- 
stance citation  provision. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  will  de- 
stroy tlie  effectiveness  of  OSHA  by  lit- 
erallv  pulling  out  the  only  teeth  the  law 
really  has. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  will  make 
a  mockers'  of  the  pledge  made  by  Ccwi- 
gress  and  the  administration  to  65  mil- 
lion American  workers — a  pledge  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  reasonably  safe  and 
healthy  wTDrking  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  undermine 
tlie  work  that  has  already  been  done  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
safeguard  workers'  health  and  safety  as 
well  as  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  educate  and  assist  the  business  com- 
munity in  providing  safe  worksites. 

I  also  urge  them  not  to  waive  the 
rights  of  65  million  v  orkei's  by  adopting 
this  amendment. 

American  workers  need  and  deserve 
the  protection  that  OSHA  provides.  I 
hope  tliat  my  colleagues  will  not  rote  to 
denj-  thLs  protection  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
.lect  this  amendment  and  to  retain  the 
effectiveness  of  a  law  that  was  designed 
to  protect  American  workers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  it  amounts  to  a  repeal. 

Mr.  FINrH^EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Yes,  I 
jleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  respond  in  this  way:  My  pur- 
pose in  offering  the  amendment  is  not  to 
suspend  enforcement  by  OSHA,  even 
against  small  firms;  but,  frankly,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  It 
Is  to  put  a  burr  under  the  saddle  (rf  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  his 
committee,  hoping  that  they  will  qtdckly 
get  out  of  the  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor  a  bill  which  will  remove  this 
basic  flaw  in  the  OSHA  act. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Yes.  I 
^11  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  PBNWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  esteemed  col- 
league, for  ylekUng. 

I  rise  in  ODposfUon  to  the  amendment 
because  I  think  it  presents  a  vwy  grave 
flanger  wi«j  respect  to  the  safety  of  our 
working  people. 

I  must  say,  from  mt  own  experience 
to  my  own  district,  I  know  that  smaU 
Dusiness  people  particularly  would  like 


to  call  in  the  Inspectors  of  OSHA  to 
make  sure  their  equipment  is  safe.  They 
do  not  dare  do  it  because  If  they  call 
them  hi,  they  are  afraid  they  are  going 
to  be  socked  with  a  lot  of  other  things. 
I  do  not  know  why  this  is  not  working. 
We  had  a  fatal  accident,  and  the  rea- 
son we  had  the  fatal  accident  was  that 
this  small  businessman  was  afraid  to 
call  them  in.  He  was  w  onied  about  what 
they  would  do. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  furtlier  that  in 
some  instances  I  have  esidence  that 
OSHA  is  not  being  hard  enough  on  busi- 
nesses with  dangerous  machinery.  When 
that  is  present,  it  seems  to  nie  that  be- 
fore clearance  is  gi\'en,  that  machinery 
should  be  removed  or  safeguards  should 
be  put  around  it.  Penalities  of  $200  will 
not  pay  for  the  death  of  a  young  man. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agi-ee  with  the  gentlewoman 
irom  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Penwick). 

One  point  must  be  made  in  particular: 
When  inspection  is  made  and  consulta- 
tive advice  given  to  the  employer,  the 
compliance  officer  should  be  an  eicpert 
in  his  field  and  should  be  knowledgeable 
of  ail  safety  deiices,  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield  fui-ther,  I  ask  him 
thi.s  question:  Has  the  inspector  now 
the  power,  if  he  is  called  in,  to  give 
advice  without  giving  citations  and 
penalties? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  No.  But 
a  consultant  has  that  power. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  He  has? 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Right. 
Mr.  BEDEUi.  Mr.  ChaUman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  inspector  have 
that  p>ower  with  respect  to  serious  vio- 
lations, too,  either  to  give  a  citation  or 
not  give  a  citation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  A  seri- 
ous violation? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes,  su".  "Hiat  is  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  An  in- 
.spector? 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  He  must 
give  a  citation  if  he  fhids  that  a  viola- 
tion exists. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  that  is  what  I  am 
inquiring  about. 

Suppose  a  small  businessman  calls  in 
an  inspector  who  comes  in.  He  is  invited 
by  the  small  businessman  who  thinks  he 
may  be  in  trouble.  Is  the  inspector  then 
forced  to  give  a  penalty  or  a  citation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  If  it  is 
an  enforcement  officer  who  visits  the 
plsice  of  employment  and  finds  a  vicda- 
tion  of  the  act,  he  is  required  and  obli- 
gated, imder  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
to  issue  a  citation. 

Mi-s.  PENWICK.  Even  if  he  is  imited 
in? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Yes.  But 
If  it  is  a  consultation  official  then  he  Is 
not  expected  or  pennitted  to  cite  the  em- 
ployer. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  understand.  There 
are  two  different  kinds  of  officers. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Dmiisls)  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Asmunzio  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dohinick  V. 
Daniels  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  ttiis  pmnt 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  that  vfaeu 
this  biU  v.-as  signed  into  law-  in  1S70  fay 
former  President  Nixon  my  distinguished 
colieagaes  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Steicer  )  and  the  gentieman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE>,  and  several  other 
Members  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  were  present.  President  Nixon  rettn-ed 
to  this  legislation  at  that  time  ?.s  land- 
mark legislation. 

In  the  original  proposal  that  I  intro- 
duced, and  also  under  the  subsequent 
substitute  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steicer).  we  deliberately 
provided  for  a  first-instance  citatian. 
Tliere  are  over  5  million  working  places 
in  tills  countr5\  This  bill  covers  SO  mil- 
lion workuig  men  and  women.  The  pur- 
po.se  of  the  bill  is  that  the  employer  will 
provide  a  safe  and  healthy  woriting  liace 
for  all  employees  regardless  of  size  of  an 
establishment.  We  know  that  with  the 
limited  funds  appropriated  toward  thi^ 
legislation  tliat  we  could  not  poBsibly 
provide  inspection  for  5  million  vrartc- 
ing  places.  This  law  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  past  4  years,  yet  (mly  about  5  percent 
of  these  working  places  have  been  in- 
spected each  year.  Therefore,  our  intent 
is  to  bring  emplo.vers  into  voluntary  com  - 
plianoe. 

The  idea  behind  the  legislation  orig- 
inally, and  even  today,  is  that  if  an  em- 
ployer who  knows  that  there  will  be  first 
instance  sanctions,  he  will  be  motivated 
toward  compliance  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  jield 
to  the  gentl«uan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  tlie  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
to  o<Mnmend  the  gentleman  as  the  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  this  legislation  for 
bringing  the  legislation  forw'ard  as  far 
as  it  has  gone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ha\e  heard  so  much 
talk  today  about  frustration  that  I  am 
wondering  what  has  happened  to  over 
14,000  families  of  workers  wlio  are  killed 
in  the  "United  States  each  year?  Are 
these  families  frustrated?  Are  2.2  mfl- 
lion  workei-s  who  are  injured  in  Ameri- 
ca each  year,  are  they  and  their  fami- 
lies frustrated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Annuvzio.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Domikicx  V. 
Daniels  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  furtlier? 

Mr.  DOIONICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  zninois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Jhalrman,  I  won- 
der If  the  Members  of  the  House  mre 
aware  of  the  fact  of  the  amount  of  taoun 
that  we  are  losing  each  year  because  ol 
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such  Injuries,  and  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  who  are  killed,  what 
is  happening  to  our  productivity,  and 
why  In  gross  national  product  we  have 
^one  down  each  year? 

80,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to 
Uie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  FntSLEV) .  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  comes  at  an 
inopportune  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
increase  productivity  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Chataman.  shice  the  passage  of  the 
Occuptlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  in 
1970.  we  have  been  faced  with  wealcening 
amendments  to  OSHA  each  time  the  ap- 
propriations bill  has  come  to  the  floor. 
Those  amendments  have  generally  come 
in  two  forms — an  exclusion  for  small 
employers  and  an  effort  to  turn  inspec- 
tors Into  consultants.  This  year  we  are 
faced  with  an  amendment  which  covers 
both  efforts. 

By  prohibiting  inspectors  Trom  issuing 
"first-instance  citations"  to  small  busi- 
nesses, the  amendment  would  supposed- 
ly make  consultation  Inspections  manda- 
tory before  an  enforcement  inspection 
could  be  conducted.  One  way  of  charac- 
terizing this  is  that  it  gives  the  employer 
a  "free  bite"  at  the  expense  of  his  em- 
Idoyees.  Hazardous  conditions,  and  in- 
deed injiuies.  can  continue  in  violation 
of  the  standards  with  no  ilsk  of  penalty 
until  after  the  first  time  the  employer  is 
caught.  No  enforcement  orders  could  be 
issued  on  the  first  inspection;  even  in 
cases  of  inmiinent  danger  or  of  "serious" 
violations — which  are  defined  in  the  Act 
as  those  where  "there  is  a  sul>stantlal 
probability  that  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  could  result." 

Much  is  made  of  the  claim  that  OSHA 
enforcement  should  be  more  reliant  upon 
voluntary  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.  In  trutli,  the  enforcement  is 
based  very  much  upon  voluntary  com- 
pliance. No  one  claims  that  all  work- 
places in  the  coimtry  can  ever  be  in- 
spected, let  alone  inspected  on  a  regtilar 
basis.  Absent  the  knowledge  that  he  will 
be  regularly  inspected,  the  only  hicentive 
an  employer  has  to' voluntarily  come  into 
compUance  with  the  standards  is  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  be  cited,  and  per- 
haps penaUzed,  if  he  is  subjected  to  an 
inspection  and  found  not  to  be  in  com- 
pliance. 

Last  year  we  dealt  with  the  consulta- 
tion issue,  not  by  weakening  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism  as  proposed  here,  but 
by  establishing  an  on-site  consiiltation 
program  to  be  cai-ried  out  through  the 
States.  This  provides  the  service  that  em-^ 
ployers  say  they  need,  but  avoids  thes 
conflict  which  ai'ises  from  ti-ying  to  place 
the  consultative  services  in  the  same 
agency  which  is  required  by  law  to  issue 
first-instance  citations.  Continuation  of 
tliat  program  is  provided  for  in  this 
years  appropriations.  In  that  sense, 
then,  tlie  proposed  amendment  is  un- 
necessary. 

But  the  amendment  would  do  more 
tlian  remove  firet-instance  citations.  It 
would  actually  elimhiate  any  citation 
authority  with  respect  to  businesses  of 
23  or  fewer.  Since  the  Act  requires  OSHA 
inspectors  to  operate  imder  a  flist- 
instance  sanction  pix>cedure,  they  could 
not  engage  in  the  consultative  role  that 
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the  appropriations  amendm4nt 
call  for.  The  only  way 
comply  with  the  amendment 
to  completley  ignore  small 
lug  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  consequences  of  this 
from  small.  Exempting  firm 
fewer  employees  would  me  m 
ing  30  percent  of  the  couijtry 
force  from  OSHA  coverage 
a  nonhazardous  category  oi 
OSHA  data  for  fiscal  year  19 
establishments  of  25  or  fewe 
accounted  for  nearly  47 
serious   violations,   and 
workplaces  there  were  1,1 1( 
27  percent  of  the  total  for  all 
There  can  be  no  justiflcatio: 
ing  these  conditions  to  go 
I  urge  j'om*  opposition  to 
ment. 

Ml-.  JOHN  L.  BURTON, 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yiel(|? 

Ml-.  DOMINICK  V. 
to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON, 
man.  is  the  gentleman  from 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Business  Administration  is 
ity  to  provide  funds  to  help 
nesses  meet  OSHA  standard! 
is  part  of  their  responsibility 
which  part  of  their  funds  are 

Mr,    DOMINICK    V 
Chairman,   the  gentleman 
foniia  is  correct.  I  can  give 
man  figm'es  on  the  amount 
have  already  been  made; 
there  was  over  half  a  million 
given  to  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  ; 
gentleman  because  I  think 
important  point  to  understand 
Small  Business  Administrat  ion 
powered  and  does  make  lojns 
small  busine.s.ses  meet  tlie 
ards. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Ml-.  Chairma 
strike  Uie  requisite  number  ol 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendnient 

Ml-.  Chahman,  now  we 
this  an  hour.  Can  anyone 
Flood,  sitting  there  keeping 
shut  for  an  hour?  It  is  unheaid 
30  years  I  have  been  here, 
happened  before.  I  will  tell 
why.  The  reason  is  I  wanted 
bers  who  are  experts  on  both 
aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Sebelius)  and  tlie  gentlemai 
consin  (Mi-.  Steiger)    the  c 
the  subcommittee,  the 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  ( 
V.  Daniels)  all  of  these 
the    real    pros    on    this 
wanted  them  to  go  on 
did.  Why  in  the  world  is  this 
here?  It  does  not  belong 
the  Appropriations  Committee 
not  write  a  law  here.  This  ij 
the-scenes  act  masked  under 
nicality  of  the  rules  to  write 
cannot  do  it  here.  This  is  the 
tions  Committee. 

But  you  know,  and  I  knofr 
know,  and  I  know  why  it  is 
no  circumstances  am  I  in  fafror 
cense  to  kill.  What  is  sacred 
100?  Where  are  we?  In  Las 
lij  no  numbers  game.  It  does 
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where  one  is  working  what 
is,  500,  100,  General  Motors  or 
pop  on  the  coi-ner  with  3 
does  that  have  to  do  with  it? 
not  belong  here.  The  amendm^t 
be  defeated. 

The  Members  heard  Mr 
that  hearings  are  now  goiiu 
heaven's  sake,  go  before  the 
committee  of  the  proper 
committee,  and  say  what  one 
If  this  law  Ls  to  be  changed, 
and  change  it.  But  the  Meml^ers 
this  law,  and  as  long  as  they 
must  be  enforced.  Inspections 
made.  That  is  the  law.  That  is 
Members  said.  If  they  want  to 
that  is  alright.  Go  ahead.  The 
have  a  right  to  do  it,  but  do  it 
way. 

This  is  tlii'ough  tlie  back 
the  family  entrance  again. 
tills  here.  It  does  not  belong  he 
an  appropriations  bill.  Tmii 
ment  down. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chaimiin 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  phrase 
tion  very  clearly,  or  perhaps  I 
stood  the  answer.  Am  I  coA-ect, 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
tinguished  colleague  from  New 
believing  that  there  are  two 
cei-s  connected  with  OSHA,  an( 
type  is  free  to  come  in  upon 

Mr.    DOMINICK   V. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewon^an 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELJ 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding, 

That  is  absolutely  ti-ue,  and 
cer  is  referred  to  as  the  consultf|nt 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  My 
not  clear.  If  I  understood  the 
my  previous  question,  there  are 
of  OSHA  officers.  If  a  small 
is  troubled,  worried  about  stalling 
new  place,  or  if  he  has  a  new 
and  is  troubled  about  that 
piece  of  machinei-y  or  situatioji 
call  in  one  type  of  officer  who 
come  in  and  say,  "Look,  that  U 
"Look,  do  not  start,"  or,  "Stop 
that  could  be  dangerous."  He 
give  one  that  advice  without 
a  fine  simultaneously  because 
vited  in. 

On  the  other  Iiand  if  one  did 
liim  in 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEIlS 
gentlewoman  will  yield  furth^i' 
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DANISUS. 


my  ques- 

1  (lisunder- 

Mr, 

my  dis- 

Jersey,  in 

of  ofa- 

thatone 

Invitation? 

Mr. 

yield? 

gentle- 


absolutely  correct  in  the 
has  made,  and  the  name  of  tha 
"consultation  officer." 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  should  liie  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  that  coi  sultation 
officer  is  empowered  to  give  a  cli  an  bill  of 
health.  In  other  words,  supposing  that 
consultation  officer  is  invited  n  at  the 
request  of  the  owner  who  is  stJ  rting  up, 
and  says,  "That  is  a  great  pie(  e  of  ma- 
chinery; go  ahead;  you  are  fii  e."  Is  he 
then  protected  by  that  decision  rom  fur- 
ther action  on  the  part  of  the  enforce- 
ment officer  who  may  be  comir  ;  around 
and  inspecting  the  same  plec4  of  ma- 
chinei-y  thereafter? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEL  5.  Would 
the  gentlewoman  yield  for  a  r  ply? 
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Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Tlie 
consultation  officer  writes  a  report  and 
furnishes  a  copy  of  that  report  to  the 
employer.  That  consultation  officer  may 
have  given  the  wrong  advice.  He  might 
have  overlooked  something.  Therefore, 
the  enforcement  officer  who  may  subse- 
quently appear  on  the  scene  could  issue 
a  citation  for  a  violation.  But  all  of 
these  facts  would  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  Commission  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  penalty. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Tlie  problem  here  is 
not  a  big  company.  Tliey  have  lawyers 
and  all  kinds  of  people  who  can  help 
tliem.  I  am  thinking  about  the  small 
business  that  is  helple.s.s.  If  they  call  in 
the  agency  of  their  Govemment  which 
is  in  charge  of  this  veiT  unportant  and 
serious  business  of  protecting  the  health 
of  the  workers,  and  if  the  properly  and 
duly  constituted  officer  gives  them  an 
OK,  that  is  one  thing.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  the  enforcement  officer  com- 
ing on  a  routine  check  and  finding  a 
piece  of  machinery  that  is  dangerous 
could  properly  give  a  citation.  But  it 
seems  to  me  improper  that  a  person  who 
has  called  in  a  duly  constituted  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  has  been 
given  a  clearance  shoidd  then  be  liable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  furtlier,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  matter  which  the  gentle- 
woman has  just  discussed.  I  would  say 
that  such  Govemment  officers  are  only 
human  and  even  If  they  possess  exper- 
tise, even  they  at  times  make  errors,  so 
mistakes  can  occur,  and  this  will  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  a  fine  is  imposed, 
one  can  take  that  fine  to  the  review 
Commission. 

In  small  bushies-s  the  avei-age  fine 
amounts  to  only  about  $16  per  employer. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  seems  to  me,  if 
the  gentleman  will  forgive  me,  that  this 
is  like  getting  a  parking  ticket  from  one 
policeman  when  another  policeman  told 
the  person  to  park  there.  I  think  the 
Govemment  when  it  deals  with  the  pub- 
lic has  to  make  up  its  mind  and  stand 
back  of  what  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANlEIS.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentlewoman. 
Our  oversight  hearings  have  been  very 
instrumental  in  having  the  Department 
of  Labor  take  a  more  aggi-essive  and 
more  responsible  position  with  respect 
to  these  matters. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  7  min- 
utes. We  have  had  1  hour  and  50  min- 
utes of  discussion  on  tliis.  Mr.  Chahman. 
I  will  make  that  a  request  to  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  moves  that  all  debate  on 
thi.s  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  hi  10  minutes. 

The  question  is  on  tlie  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  tliat  the  aves  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 


BEQT7EST  FOR  RECORDED  VOTE 

Ml*.  SYMMS.  I  demand  a  recorded 
vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agneed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  wUl 
be  recognized  for  approximately  one- 
half  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  aiair- 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
servhig  tlie  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dov/ney)  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  yield  his  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey>. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X>K.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject to  any  yielding. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  move  that  my  time  be  given 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey  > . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  an  improper 
motion.  The  Chan:  would  suggest  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  might 
j'ield  for  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsui. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
say,  as  I  mdicated  before,  I  share  every 
frustration  voiced  on  this  floor  todaj; 
about  some  of  these  inane  enforcement 
efforts  wliich  I  have  heard  about  hi  my 
ovni  district  on  the  part  of  OSHA, 

I  think  the  Labor  Subcommittee  has 
a  responsibihty  to  hold  hearhigs  on  this 
question  and  to  bring  out  changes  in  the 
basic  law  which  will  correct  the  prob- 
lem. 

But  as  I  indicated  before,  I  tlihik  this 
is  a  blmiderbuss  way  to  do  it  and  it 
should  be  voted  dovni. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
Sarasin). 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Findley.  The  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  was  de- 
signed to  Insure  a  safe  and  healthful 
working  environment  for  all  Americans. 
To,  in  effect,  exempt  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  employees  from  coverage,  merelj- 
because  of  the  number  of  coworkers, 
would  be  a  gross  abrogation  of  the  intent 
of  the  law, 

Tlieie  are  an  estmiated  4  milUon  busi- 
ness establishments  in  this  country  which 
employ  fewer  than  25  people.  Many  of 
these  enterprises  are  hazardous  by  defi- 
nition. If  we  agree  to  adopt  Mr.  Findlet's 
amendment,  we  will  be  helpless  to  insure 
correction  of  situations  that  pose  Immi- 
nent danger,  and  posslb^  death  to  the 
worker. 

The  administration  of  many  of  ova 


laws  requhes  improvement,  and  OSHA  is 
no  exception.  Portunatelj',  the  congres- 
sional oversight  process  provides  us  with 
an  avenue  of  redress,  and  it  is  this  proc- 
ess we  must  use.  It  would  be  sheer  folly 
for  us  to  decide  an  issue  as  important 
and  as  serious  as  tills  in  the  few  minutes 
we  are  allotted  today.  The  well-behig  of 
our  workers  certainly  warrants  gieater 
consideration  than  tiiis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms  ) . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  Of  this  amendment.  I  am  only 
sori-y  it  does  not  go  deeper  into  the  world 
of  the  OSHAcrats.  What  we  should  be 
doing  is  getting  rid  of  OSHA,  instead  oi 
ti-ying  to  correct  it;  but  I  am  willing  to 
take  a  bite  out  of  haiTassing  bueacuracy 
where  and  when  we  can.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Ml-.  Finpley  » ,  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion  

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent). 

Mr,  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Whfie  the  wording  of  this  amendment 
Is  somewhat  different  from  that  offered 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Hlinoii^ 
In  last  year's  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions bill,  the  impact  on  several  miUion 
workers  is  equally  pernicious.  Passage  ol 
this  amendment  would  mean  that  thi.*^ 
House  has  no  concern  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  19  million  American  workers, 
solely  because  they  are  employed  in  a 
work  force  of  25  or  less  employees. 

How  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  say 
that  we  will  protect  a  worker  In  a  work 
force  of  26  or  more  employees  from  los- 
ing an  arm  or  leg  due  to  misafe  working 
conditions,  whereas  we  could  care  less 
whether  a  worker  in  a  work  force  of  25 
employees  loses  an  arm  or  leg  from  un- 
safe working  conditions? 

Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  some  benefit  or  sus- 
pend the  imposition  of  some  financial 
burden  on  those  employers  with  25  or  less 
employees.  But  who  is  to  pay  the  price 
for  this  benefit  or  suspended  burden? 
Clearly,  it  is  the  worker  who  pays  with 
his  life.  Umb  or  health.  I  submit  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
propose  that  the  value  of  a  worker's  life 
is  directly  dependent  on  tlie  size  of  the 
work  force  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

To  subscribe  to  such  a  proposition  is 
to  misread  the  intent  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
to  punish  employers,  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  employees.  For  tliose  few  re- 
calcitrant employers,  fines  are  obviouslv 
necessai-y  to  force  them  to  provide  safe- 
guards for  the  safety  and  heiilih  of  their 
employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recogniws 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  . 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OAYD06.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  each 
one  responded  uneqiiivocally  that  they 
did  not  know  of  any  businessman,  di- 
rectly or  indii-ectly,  who  had  to  cease 
his  operation  because  of  OSHA.  I  cite 
the  Time  magazine  article  which  ap- 
ix-aied  last  year,  July  8,  1974: 
OSHA  Undek  Attack 

When  Congress  created  the  Occupatioual 
Safety  and  Health  Admiui^>tratiou  foxir  years 
ago.  It  acted  out  of  Ju  ^tillable  concern  about 
the  shockingly  high  rate  of  VS.  Job-caused 
Injuries  and  lUnesues  (some  2.4  million  dis- 
Kbllng  Industrial  lujurles  were  reported  lu 
1972  alone;  many  othei-s  doubtless  went  \iu- 
reported).  OSHA  was  empowered  to  set  na- 
tional standai'ds  to  replace  a  welter  of  con- 
flicting health  and  safety  guidelines,  send 
Inspectors  to  factories,  stores  and  oSices  to 
check  on  compliance,  levy  stiff  fines  on  vio- 
lators and  even  order  unsafe  businesses  t/> 
cIoM  down.  In  operation,  however,  OSHA 
has  pleased  almost  no  one.  Labor  leaders 
complain,  correctly,  that  Job-accident  rates 
have  not  dropped,  and  charge  that  OSHA 
lacks  the  money  and  manpower  to  begin  to 
do  ltd  Job  adequately.  Many  businessmen 
protest  that  OSHA  inspectors  oi'ien  enforce 
arbitrarily  regulations  that  ore  too  strict 
and  prohibitively  expensive  to  obey. 

Last  week  the  bu£>inessmen  pressed  Uieir 
complaints  at  two  sets  of  heai'iiigs.  One  wan 
called  by  OSHA  Itself  to  hear  comments  ou 
a  proposed  regulation  that  factory  air  must 
be  cleansed  of  all  "detectable"  cmounts  oi 
vinyl  chloride,  a  gas  that  has  been  linked 
to  liver  cancer  (Ttue,  May  13).  Plastics  ex- 
ecutives testified  tliat  tecliuoiogically  such 
perfect  purification  Is  impossible.  At  the 
other  bearings,  held  by  the  House  Select 
fiubconunlttee  on  Labor,  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  voiced 
more  general  gripes.  Speaking  for  the  N.AJtf., 
for  Instance,  Michael  Stinion,  safety  man- 
ager of  Dow  Coming  Corp.,  contended  that 
lowering  factory  noise  level-j  from  80  decibels 
to  88,  one  proposal  OSHA  has  studied,  could 
cost  V£.  iudusti-y  a  ruinous  $31  billiou. 

Some  of  the  busine^^ii  complaints  <3eein 
clearly  exaggerated.  Big  companies  generally 
liave  little  trouble  complying  with  OSHA 
rules.  The  loudest  protests  come  lYom  me- 
dium-sized buslnefisea — ^which  have  the  high- 
est accident  rate.s.  Iklany  owners  of  these 
llnna  complain  that  the  cost  of  obeying  OSHA 
rules  could  drive  them  Into  bankruptcy.  But 
When  Democratic  Bepreseutatlve  Joseph 
Oaydos  of  Pennsylvania  pressed  Richard  Ber- 
maa.  director  of  labor  law  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  name  a  firm  that  had  been 
|itit  out  of  business  by  OSHA  rxiles,  Beiiuan 
admitted  be  could  not  cite  even'  one. 

Yet  eome  OSHA  rules  seem  contradictory. 
For  Instance,  at  construction  sites  OSHA  re- 
quires back-up  alarms  on  vehicles — and  al.so 
reqtilres  eome  employees  to  wear  earplugs  (as 
a  protection  agaiixat  noise)  that  might  make 
It  dllBcult  for  them  to  hear  the  alarms.  The 
critics'  most  telling  complaint  la  that  visiting 
OSHA  Inspectors  by  law  cannot  advise  busl- 
neesmeu  how  to  clear  up  unsafe  conditions; 
they  can  only  mete  out  fines.  George  Peters, 
president  of  A\irora  Metal  Co.,  a  foundry  hi 
Montgomery.  111.,  fumee:  "If  you  call  OSHA 
In  for  advice,  they  wm  Issue  you  a  citation." 

nCARZIIO  ALABMS 

OSHA  Chief  John  H.  Steuder,  an  A.-isi.siant 
Secretary  of  Labor  whose  former  career  as  a 
boUei-maker  left  him  partly  deaf,  btoutly  In- 
siata  that  no  changes  are  needed  In  his  agency 
or  the  law  that  set  It  up.  He  insists  that 
the  agency's  700  Inspectors  are  enough— even 
though  they  have  visited  only  145,000  U.S. 
workplaces  In  the  past  three  yems,  or  a  mere 
2  9%  of  pll  tho«e  In  the  country— and  con- 


tends that  few  bxislnessmen  4aut  advice  on 
how  to  remedy  unsafe  coudit  aus. 

Congressmen  seem  unpersu  ided  by  Sten- 
tier's  defense.  They  have  intro<  uced  no  fewer 
than  90  separate  bills  to  ami  nd  the  OSHA 
?xt.  Some  would  toughen  eiifoi  :ement,  others 
loosen  It.  Republican  Represe  itatlve  Stevesi 
Symms  of  Idaho  is  leading'  a  d  rive  to  abollsli 
OSHA  entirely,  with  strong  su  iport  from  the 
John  Birch  Society,  ^vhicli  lii  ens  OSHA  in- 
spectoi-s  to  Gestapo  ageiits.  Foi  iunately,  Con- 
gress is  unlikely  to  do  anythi  ig  so  extreme. 
It  would  be  better  advised  to  g  \re  OSHA  more 
inspectors.  Increase  Its  funding  ($102.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975)— and  all<  w  the  inspec- 
tors to  tell  biL'iiues8men  how  1 1  comply  with 
■aiety  i-ulrs  rather  tliaii  fiue|tiiose  seeking 
ndvloe. 
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The   CHAIRMAN.    The 
n.'zes  the  geniioma:!  Ironi  K 
SrirF.CER^ . 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chair 
t!tnileiiian  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  I  yield 
mail  fi-om  Penn.sylvania. 

Mi.   GAYDOS.   Ml-, 
review  ciuTent  OSHA 
tivitieo  and  .see  just  how? 
tJiis  amendment  i.s. 

Witli  the   additioi^al  u 
\ided  for  in  this  bill,  then 
total  of  1,350  in-niectors  ii 
year.    Based    on    past 
would  mean  135,000  OSHj 
next  year.  ALso,  ba.sed  on  _ 
this  means  approximately 
tions  of  small  businesses — 
or  less  employees.  Wlien  we 
tliere  are  approximately  4, 
business  establisliments  in 
it  could  well  talie  128  years 
of  these  firms  to  be  inspect 
one  time. 

Tliis  is  hideed  a  very  slin 
employer  who  jiresently  disr 
requirements.  But  the 
amendment   before   us 
further  and  say  that  when 
nes.s  has  its  first  OSHA 
cannot  receive  a  fine  for 
This  way  an  employer  can 
a  few  decades  will  pa.ss 
inspected  by  OSHA  agaui, 
time  he  may  or  may  not 
for  any  violations  found  at 

The  amendment  is 
uous  in  that  it  refers  to 
violations"  as  if  to  imply 
is  synonymous  with  a  fine 
not.  For  nonserioas  violati 
Isting  law,  penalties  are 
and  last  year  98.6  percent  o; 
issued  were   for   nonserlou  i 
Of  these,  less  than  one-tlilit 
a  fine.  Furthermore,  the 
$16,  less  than  illegal 
some  larger  cities.  Many 
condone   tlie   payment   of 
parking  ibies  as  a  necessary 
pense.  Why  do  they  object 
when  the  health  and  safety 
pioyees  are  at  stake. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Tlie 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Zeferktti)  . 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr, 
In  oppoeition  to  the 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  yie]d  ( 
man  f ixim  Penn.sylvania. 
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Mr.  GAYDOS.  Ml'.  Chalrinan,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommitte  s  on  Man- 
power, Compensation  and  I  lealth  and 
Safety,  I  have  heai-d  the  teiUmony  of 
many  management  witnesse  i  at  over- 
sight hearings  on  OSHA.  During  their 
testimony,  I  was  struck  by  t^  a  points  in 
particular:  One.  all  the  wi  nesses  ex- 
pressed their  complete  wil  ugness  to 
conform  witli  tlie  OSHA  law  j  nd  provide 
their  employees  with  safe  ant  meanhig- 
ful  working  conditions.  Anc  two,  and 
most  significant,  they  did  n)t  request 
nor  even  suggest,  that  a  subsfential  seg- 
ment of  the  American  work  f  )rce  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  >t  the  act 
The  thrust  of  the  propased  { mendraent 
would  do  just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clair  recog- 
nizes Uie  gentleman  from  Pe  ansylvania 

•Ml".  MURIHA). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairuii  n,  v;iU  tiie 
yentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MURTHA.  I  rise  in  op  ixxsitiou  to 
the  amendment  and  yield  tomf  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml-.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chaii  man.  yes, 
liiere  was  some  testimony  ab  mt  appar- 
ent  confusion  li-  the  OSHA  standards. 
While  some  witnesses  expressed  irrita- 
tion about  the  administration  of  the  law, 
none  offered  any  evidence  to  j  upport  the 
wild  i-umors  that  have  been  chculated 
about  how  oppressive  the  la\ '  has  been 
or  how  it  has  forced  emplojers  out  ol 
business. 

But  on  the  oUier  iiaud,  th ;  only  real 
•horror  story"  that  surfaced  lui-ing  the 
hearings  came  not  from  m  inagement 
witnesses,  but  from  tlie  other  side  of  the 
ledger— the  worker.  This  hi  olved  the 
Bailey's  Crossroads  tragedy  o  '  March  2, 
1973.  Fomteen  workers  were  killed  and 
46  others  injured  when  a  high-  rise  apart- 
ment building  imder  constn  ction  col- 
lapsed. An  OSHA  inspection  ;  ound  seii- 
ous  and  willful  violations  of  t  le  law  and 
assessed  fines  totahng  $13,00( .  The  wit- 
nesses who  testified  about  tl  is  tragedy 
asked  an  unanswerable  que  tlon— how 
can  one  equate  the  fine  of  $:  3,000  with 
the  death  of  14  workers  and  t  le  injuries 
to  46  others,  caused  by  the  un  safe  v;orfc- 
ir.g  conditions  of  their  employ*  v. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chin-  recof- 
ni^es  tlie  gentleman  from  Pe  msylvania 
<Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairmai  ,  I  rise  in 
strong  oppasition  to  the  Findl  ;y  amend- 
ment. I  feel  vciy  sti-ongly  ab(  ut  this  !.^- 

sUP. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chainiu  ii,  will  the 
fcriilleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  jentlerjsn 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chalrma  ti.  If  there 
is  any  valid  criticicm  of  the  In  plementa- 
tion  of  OSHA,  it  is  that  It  cm-)  ently  doe^ 
not  go  far  enough  in  safegu;  irdlng  the 
worker.  We  should  substantial  y  inci-ease 
the  nimiber  of  OSHA  inspecto  rs  and  In- 
spections. To  the  contraiy,  tie  amend- 
ment before  us  would  deny  t  le  present 
protection  of  the  law  for  9  million 
American  workers.  It  is  not  tl  le  answer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  st)  ongly  op- 
I'ose  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oh  dr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  <  >hlo  (Mr. 

J*.  SK8R(X)ir)  . 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
jiLst  heard  a  very  honest  and  very  re- 
vealing statement  from  my  colleague  and 
iviend  from  New  Jersey.  He  said  very 
specifically  that  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsm  (Mr.  Sieiger)  at  the  in- 
ception of  this  bill  deliberately  intended 
to  penalize  first  instance  OSHA  viola- 
tions. He  later  refei-red  to  this  being 
done  with  quote — malice  aforethought— 
and  while  he  said  this  in  a  facetious  vein, 
the  point  was  clear.  Penalties  for  un- 
suspecting and  unaware  employers  on 
the  first  visit  oi  an  OSHA  inspector  were 
definitely  anticipated  by  those  who 
framed  this  monstrous  piecre  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congi-essman  Pindley.  This 
amendment  woiUd  exempt  businesses 
having  25  or  fewer  employees  from  be- 
ing penalized  for  first-instance  viola- 
tions of  OSHA  le&ulations. 

Modification  of  OSHA  is  desperately 
needed.  Tlie  act  has  resulted  in  unneces- 
sary harassment  of  employers  and  siz- 
able increases  in  i'nc  cost  of  domg  busi- 
ness. 

Tire  small  bushiessnuui  ha.<  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit.  Many  small  businesses 
have  t)een  forced  out  of  business  by  heavy 
fines  and  impossible  demands. 

Quite  honestly.  I  v/ould  prefer  to  total- 
ly exempt  small  business  from  OSHA. 
Although  the  Findley  amendment  doe.s 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like,  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Presently  the  law  allows  OSHA  of- 
ficials to  issue  citations  on  lirst-instance 
inspections.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
violation  is  no  excuse. 

This  places  the  small  businessnif  n  hi 
a  difficult  position,  since  OSHA  rules 
tend  to  be  lengthy  and  complex.  When 
the  businessman  tries  to  comply  with 
tlie  i-ules  he  often  cannot  understand 
them.  Nor  can  he  afford  to  hiie  an  ex- 
pert who  can. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  at  this.  It 
has  been  noted  that  the  OSHA  regula- 
tions cover  500  pages  cf  fine  print  and 
contain  more  than  750.000  words.  Com- 
pliance with  all  these  detailed  rules  is 
a  ridiculous  burden  to  phice  on  the  small 
businessman. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. It  will  provide  a  measure  of  reUef 
to  the  small  businessman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  to  tlie  Members  who  have 
raised  questions  regarding  the  frustra- 
tions of  small  businessmen  that  I  can 
appreciate  that,  but  I  think  we  must, 
with  this  particular  amendment,  address 
omselves  to  the  particular  worker, 
whether  he  is  employed  by  an  employer 
who  hires  one,  25  or  125  people.  Tlie  fact 
IS  that  safety  and  health  standards  must 
be  applied.  Tlierefore,  I  would  suggest 
tliat  we  address  ourselves  to  the  issue 
legardmg  OSHA  standards,  how  they 
apply  to  the  employer  regardless  of  the 
number  of  employees  he  has  rather  than 
trjing  to  deal  with  this  issue  by  exclud- 
Mig  some  employees  from  the  protection 
of  OSHA  standards.  I  strongly  urge  my 


colleagues  to  reject  the  Fuidley  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  Findley  amoid- 
ment.  There  have  been  Instances  where 
people  have  had  their  businesses  shut 
down  by  OSHA  in  extremely  arbitrary 
ways. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woiUd  like  to  yield  to 
my  colleagues  from  Michigan,  who  will 
describe  one  sucli  example. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Meman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  one  small 
busiiie.'.sman  in  my  congressional  district 
who  was  finally  closed,  his  busmess  was 
dosed,  because  of  OSHA  forcing  him 
right  out  of  bu.sine.ss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chan  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut   (Mr. 

MOFFETX  » . 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  tills  debate  I  said  that  I  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  how  I  was  going  to  vote 
on  this  bill.  I  have  now.  After  listening 
to  tlie  debate,  and  with  all  due  re.spect  to 
the  gentleman  from  lUinois.  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated,  and  the  results 
of  it  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  dif- 
ference between  those  in  support  of  small 
business  and  those  who  are  against  small 
business. 

This  would  take  a  bite  out  of  OSHA 
tliat  we  do  not  want  to  take.  I  disagree 
w  ith  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  who  said 
we  should  take  a  bite  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. And  I  urge  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment which  would  leave  90  percent  of 
our  workplaces  unprotected.  Instead  we 
should  work  for  appropriate  changes  in 
Department  of  Labor  regiUations  and 
miif orm  enforcement  of  Uie  law. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
tlie   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

PiYSER). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  CThairman.  as  a 
member  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
handhng  this  legislation,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedeil). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  many 
of  the  Members  in  this  body,  I  am  not 
very  comfortable  with  this  amendment. 
However,  there  are  a  number  <k  us  who 
feel  that  a  citation  should  not  be  man- 
dated on  the  first  inspection  of  a  busi- 
ness. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is:  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  do  we  have  any  assm-ance 
that  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  whetlier  or  not  the  law  should 
be  amended  so  that  we  do  not  mandate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
cniairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
would  hke  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
during  the  recess  forthconung  next 
week,  the  staff  has  been  insti-ucted  to 
draft  a  bill  providing  for  onslte  con- 
sultation in  the  Small  Business  Admui- 
i&tration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  issue  in  which  small  busmess  is  vitally 
interested  and  they  are  going  to  look  at 
our  votes.  The  Independent  Federation 


of  Small  Busines.<«men,  and  other  such 
organizations,  are  going  to  put  this  roll- 
call  right  in  tlieir  magazines,  and  the 
workers  of  small  busmess  and  tliose  wh  ^ 
own  small  businesses  will  know  what  sic\' 
you  are  on.  The  issue  Ls  whetlier  you  ai  .• 
on  the  side  of  a  Gestapo,  which  ta  i' 
knock  on  your  door  at  any  time  and  teil 
you  how  to  run  your  business,  or  whetliti 
they  will  put  you  out  of  business,  cr 
whether  under  the  free  enterpri.se  .sy.--- 
tem  we  will  provide  safe  jobs. 
-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  my  stand 
that  OSHA  is  the  closest  thuig  in  oui- 
Pederal  law  to  a  Gestapo  that  has  ever 
been  establLslied  in  this  country.  OSHA 
has  placed  an  unfair  burden  on  tho.'e 
small  bushiessmen  who  must  proxidt- 
jobs  for  workers  about  which  we  profet..-; 
to  be  .so  concerned.  lam  concerned  abor  t 
that,  too.  And  the  only  way  we  can  pro- 
tect tlie  small  businessman  and  liis  work- 
ers is  to  vote  for  the  Findley  amendment 
on  the  rollcall  that  will  e.^tablish  your 
record  for  the  people  in  your  districi. 
Are  you  for  or  against  .small  bu.<ines.^ ? 
Tliat  is  the  issue. 

The  CHAIRM.-VN.  Tlie  Chair  refoe- 
ni/es  the  gentleman  irom  Ncsv  J»*r.sey 
(Mr.  Maguire). 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  concems  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think  w*.- 
could  all  asree  that  the  administration 
of  the  OSHA  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  not  been  entirelv  sai  - 
isfactory.  However.  1  do  not  think  thi^ 
amendment  should  be  adopted  because 
it  goes  much  too  far  hi  prohibituig  an 
iiLspection,  as  I  understand  it.  as  far  as 
pei-mitting  citations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tile  Chah  leccgnLcts 
the  gentleman  from  Wi-sconsin  (Mr. 
Obey • . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairniun,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mar>-land  (Mr. 
Baumak),  let  me  just  say  that  there  L-s 
another  side  to  tliat  question  which  will 
also  appear  on  the  rollcall.  That  Is  the 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  see  work- 
ers exposed  to  cancer-causing  chemicals 
witliout  benefit  of  protection. 

I  doubt  if  aixv  of  the  Members  want 
that  kind  of  a  rollcall  to  take  home 
either,  not  if  they  have  any  kind  of  sense. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognize.^^ 
tlie  gentletnan  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Find- 
£ey». 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  hope 
that  there  will  be  at  least  20  Members 
who  will  stand  and  demand  a  recorded 
vote  when  the  time  comes.  If  small  busi- 
ness firms  were  well  represented  among 
the  Members  of  this  b(>dj',  the  standii-.t; 
vote  would  be  tremendous. 

I  hope  those  Members  who  have  con- 
cern for  small  business  fii-ms  will  see 
their  problems  on  this  occasion  and  stand 
and  take  part  in  demanding  a  recordfd 
lote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogni/es 
the  gentleman  irom  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel  >. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  the  pomt  that  I  think  the  discus- 
sion here,  if  nothing  else,  has  been  ver>' 
good.  While  I  personally  will  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  want  to 
applaud  the  effort  of  my  neighboring 
colleague  Mr.  Findiey  for  causing  this 
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dialog  to  take  place.  It  surely  heart,  out 
the  frustration  of  the  Menibei-s.  Frankly 
I  would  be  Inclined  to  supiwit  the 
Hmendnient  if  it  were  not  limited  to  em- 
plo.\ei-s  of  25  01-  less.  If  the  princiule  is 
jtglit  it  should  be  applied  uniformal> 
;.rias.s  the  board. 

I  would  hope  tnai,  willi  the  fts&uninre 
b.v  ilie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  his 
r.)-!i;nitfee  v.ill  come  forward  wiih  .some 
i.iodiflraiion  of  the  curroit  law  so  ve 
will  not  be  forced  to  plow  thU  sjiino 
Ki-ound  .vear  after  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  iienllema}!  fioai  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
FtooDi  to  close  debate  on  tLvs  a.Mriid- 
ment  nnd  all  amendments  tliereto. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  Unr-k  it 
Is  veiT  clear  tli.it  the  overwheLnun-:: 
majority  of  the  House  will  oppose  t he- 
amendment,  and  that  sati.sfies  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  •^entlen:  ;:> 
I'j-om  Illinois  'M>'.  Fikdll")  . 

The  question  v  a-s  tal:»r,;  i.nd  llie 
Chairman  annou'.iced  iha!  ih;  pot  .  ..,>- 
peaifc'  lo  ija\  e  it. 

B».'. iifjr.;>  von 

Mr.  FLSIDLEY.  Mr.  rivilim.::..  I  c.c- 
niana  s.  recorded  \otc. 

A  recorded  voie  was  oraerrd. 

Tlie  vote  wa.s  taken  b.\  t-Ieciroiut  de- 
vice, and  theve  v  ere — ayes  lR(i.  ijO(^<-  L\ii. 
not  \  oiiii!;  16.  as  loliows: 
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fh'.tsU'..:' 

Clay 

i'ohe.4 

''on.\bli 

«^oute 

Ciinyers 

•  Airmail 

t'.jrn^'l 

Cotter 

«-ou?h!iu 

Daniels,  N.V 

IVlaney 

PellMnjs 

D.=nt 

Ocmtiiihl:! 

UiuRca 

Oodd 

Uowii^v 

Urluan 

Ouncaii. 

•luPout 

l-Sirly 

Rckhardi. 

Kdgar 

Kiiwiirtl . ,  C 

Kilber^ 

Bvans,  Colo 

Evans,  tiid. 

i-'aseeli 

Hen*i<  i; 

Ploo<l 

Plorlo 

It'oley 

Ford,  Xlicl-; 

ford,  T*>):i; 

Fraeor 

Gaydos 

Ciaimo 

Oibbon^ 

Cilmai\ 

(iriidJsoii 


,  c, 

.  Cf 


•  Ot. 


collijjs,  1  : 
Digga 

D0WJliC;T 

Rrlenborii 
Kvins,  Tc?;'i 
FiSb 


1    )*PH 

t>  .-iJe 
Hnli 

Hnjiiiitoii 
H.uiMy 

IIfarii.'^'''>;i 
Hrirris 

Hayes,  Iim. 
H.i>s,  Ofii'j 
Heebie-,  W. 

He.:kl«-,  &!:• 
JiOil'K 

Ht.lsto:?K. 

>I1.:1.  ^ 

lf'?Ii>; 

Koltk'.))"-. 

HorUju 

Ho*ara 

Howe 

Hiif^h.s 

HUljL'I.iU- 

H;,dii 

.';>.!X)b5 

■lohnsoii, 

.iObIL''i>Jl, 

..ones, /J  a. 
.'orfi.in 

K.'ya 
K(aU 

Tip  liPKKeti 
Leiunan 
t'lU},-,  L:>. 
V  one,  Ml! 
r.^•C!osk^v 
ricCoria.i^ic 
*VoDau<> 

Mi'ITfiy 

McKJunev- 

M.vdoufJi 

■-t  iiideu 

Matilgftii 

Ma<;uiiv 

.Mahoii 

"fanji 

Mjiz/Oll 

Meeds 

.'^letcalic 

'leyner 

Mezvli?'); 
Michel 

Mikva 
.. .    MiJl.;r,  C,.'::. 

MilLs 

Mine'::-, 

Miuisli 

Mink 
.:.  Mitchell, .V.i 

Moakiey 

Moffett 

MoUohaii 

MoorhetM)  P. 

Rlorgiu 

MOSM 

MOttl 

Murpny,  Hi. 

\Tnrphy,  N.V 

Murthf* 

Myers,  Pr. 

Nat<^bti 

Nedai 

Ni.'C 

Nolan 

iMOWai. 

N-OT  VOTlNCi 

TMreytiie 
Pulton 
H«bert 
Karth 

Melcher 


Vilsou,  Bob 
mnu 
ffydler 
Vylle 

ifount:,  A;:i.^k; 
ouji-,-,  Ila. 


-:;;i 


So  the  amendment  wd.s  re  eited 


June  ;'J 


)l)'y 

)'Brie)\ 

)'Har:i 

VNeiU 

)ttlU(iei- 

'iitten,  N..T, 

attiso;:,  !^  Y. 

'epper 

trtiij.:, 

'  'r^y»^r 

1  "-ice 

1  n).cll;iiu 

(  iiiio 

I  ail.sbi-T'-k 

1    JiURtl 

1  ees 
1  esuiji 
1  .e«-«.^ 
I  .ichi)io>i(: 
I  iegle 
1  .iiiiJUo 

1    OdJKO 

.  1  oe 

^    1  o.uCi..l;o 
1  ouuey 
1  oseiiTboI 
I  ostenkfji'.-M  1 
1  oybai 

t   H^S<J 

.-  '.  (ivvM-.nu 

>  i>-,)oiii 

i  ru-ban^a 

^  che'.ier 

f  LliroeUti- 

^  -iberliir, 

f  liiplfy 

!:  MOU 

.*■  .sk 

.-  a<-k 

>  nith,  ro\w. 
^■  )laiv. 

.-  }ellniai) 
.>:  .aggers 
^  ;ant<jn. 

J.  WUli:):  , 
•'-  .iinton, 

•JflDies  V. 
.'■  ...rk 
i^  «etl 

.H  eigrr,  W;? 
ti  okes 
H  ,udds 
1  hompson 
1  lomton 
I  -a-xler 
1  ongas 
f.  lall 
Tj  iman 

V  inderV  •;•. 

V  luik 

V  gorito 

V  axmau 
W  eaver 

V  haJen 

V  igfflnsj 

V  ilson,  C.  n 

V  \laon,  Tex. 
Vi  irtn 

W  olC 
W  right 
T  ites 
v  tron 

V  lung,  Ga, 

V  ung,  Tex. 
;i  block! 

Z'  fereti. 

10 

M  j-her 
>'.  itersor. 

:7allf, 
R  berts 


Tiio   Clerk   i^v:io.n)rerl   t]: 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
7Jt.  Hobert  for,  with  .Vr,  Di^'j, 
Mr.  Slke.^  for   with  Mr   Kartl 


.''ollJWil/,' 


it;'aiii.Sv. 
iigain."!' 


Mr,  Hotxrts  for,  tii'b  Mrs, 
Against. 


Colli  1' 


The  result  of  the  vote  v.n s 
•5  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei 
The  Clerk  read  as  follov.-,s: 
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UTALTli      .bljaVICES 

Fo;  o.srr>i!i;?  cab,  e.-.cept  as  o; 
\-ded,  titles  UI,  V,  XI,  XII,  and 
T'aWic  HeaJii)  Soi-vice  Acf,  Die 
«,  1946  (5  U.SC.  7yOT).  sec  Ion 
of   July    19,    19ii3    (42   U.S.C. 
I'Vi  of  Pi;blic  Law  93-353,  and 
XI  ..>;  'he  Social  .securitx-  Art.  %rr. 
\tliicli  $1,200,000  .shall  be  prcii 
p.Ty!..if;its  to  -lie  ."t-i.ite  of  Hinvsii 
treitnient  ol'  pe'-.sons  aiMictfid 
Frovidi:d,  Tliat  u)iy  anioun'is  rec 
.t-ecj-e.ary  in  coanecciDn  with  loa 
K'arantfi-'S  under   iiue  XIII  a-i 
property  .jr  a.'.st;-s  derived  b\   n 
•>t>eratio!i.^  respfctlng  .sucli  ioai 
•  •.wrajitees,  *  Ini-ludiiig    any 
from  the  *a}c  oi:  a.sset.^.  shall  be 
;he  Secretary  wlihou!.  fiscal  yea 
!i>r  dii'eo!,  loans  and  loan  guaia!: 
uioii/ed   by  said  tii:e  XIII,  iu 
•"  nc?.'5  .spcoi-'ically  appn.paaved 
pose:  Provided  jinti^cr,  That  tiiL 
■lo:i  *hall  be  a'.aiiable  for 
f.o.st?  of  niedii-al  care,  related 
biii-ial  ex;)en.se.-«,  hereafter  inctirr 
i)»-;ii-,:^  or  any  person  who  has  pai 
the  study  oi"  unt-reated  .sj-phili.s 
Tiiskegeo,  Ala.jaina,  in  V}i2,  iu  s 
aad  suoject  to  sucii  terms  and 
pre-vi-)beu  iiy  the  Secretary  of  H& 
t'on,  .i>id  A\  elf  are,  and  I'oi- 
uinouL;  ,-;  and  .subjec  n  to  sucn 
cfitJi>ns,  of  s-jich  costs  and  e>: 
incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  stich 
.'■••  oJlspriug  determined  by  the 
I'.vc  .sufterod  injury  or  diseoee 
co:itraoted     ii-oni     au<'Ji     person 
Iv.rincr,  That  when  tiie  Health  6 
niluLstj-atiou   operates   aa 
proipram  for  any  Federal  departir 
cy,  payment  for  the  e.sximated 
made  by  way  of  reimbursement  oi 
to  this  appropriation:  Provided 
v.x  addition,  $26,671,000  may  be  __ 
this  appropriation  an  authorized 
i>Ol<g)<;)   of  the  Social  Secuiiti 
yny  one  or  all  o:'  liie  tru.sL  tunds 
i-.j'irel;i. 


A:t 


25|a) , 

v. 


a  )lei 


w 


nioi  e 


f  <  r 


payi  len 
es  lei: 


su  ?,u  t 


paymi  nt^ 
ten  IS 
spens  ts 


fi  am  1 


empU  yee 

c  iSt 


irn*in,  I  have 

sec  Ion  of  the 

tandlpg,  but  In 

the  vote, 

itnanimou.s 

le  con.sid- 


ol  j 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Jlr,  Chai 
an  amendment  to  offer  to  a 

bill  already  read.  I  was  .s ., 

the  terrible  confusion  foUowlni ; 
I  wa.s  not  recognized.  I  ask 
oon.sent  tliat  my  amendment 
•  red  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  llieie 
iJie    request    of    Die    gentlei. 
'''yoming? 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr,  Cliairm.an,  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Objection 

Mr,  ROYBAL.  Mr,  Chairmi-.n 
:"mendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow,*: 

Amendment  o.Tered  by  Mr,  K 
p.tse  Vi,  line  25,  strike  out  $522,: 
i-:ib-ert  •!!  lieu  thereof  *i>53,68o,000. 


Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr.    Chai 
amendment  before  us  addresse  i 
the  healtli  needs  of  this  N^lon 
.should  be  adopted  by  this 
true  that  it  is  admittedly  over 
mittee's  recommendations  In 
ing  categories :  grants  to  States 
increased  by  $28749000;  re.«i 


o,  1975 

^  of  Illinois 


anno- viced 
wi;i  rf-.T(j. 


XIII  of  tjje 
of  August 
of  the  Act 
section 
•'es  V  and 
36,000,  or 
o:i!y  for 
or  iM.It;  and 
til  lepvo«>; 
vt'U  by  tiid 
lis  a^id  loan 
>iy  o'her 
*n  trom  h<s 
and  loan 
'   derived 
ivailalile  i-i 
liaiitation 
*/ees,  a«i  au- 
addiiion  to 
that  puT- 
apuioprla- 
of  tu« 
ii^es,  and 
';  by  or  oa 
Iclpated  in 
niUated  in 
amounts 
eruditions  iis 
itii,  Educa- 
In  sue.*! 
and  con- 
hereafter 
I^rson's  wife 
Secretary  to 
syphllti 
Provideii 
i-vices  Ad- 
healCbi 
or  agen*- 
shall  be 
in  advance 
fiirther.  That 
trjhdferred  to 
by  section 
Act,  from 
refe.-red  to 
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training  v/ould  be  liicrea.sed  bj  $2  mil- 
lion; .sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
would  be  increased  by  only  $200,000.  niak- 
jng  it  a  grand  total  of  $30,949,000  over  the 
i-ecoiinnendaUon  made  by  the  conmiittee. 

In  the  category  of  maternal  and  cliild 
)ie:ii;h  the  progrsim  provides  treatment 
;or  malnutrition,  respiratory  emergen- 
cies, serious  infections  and  other  diseases. 
UnJcf  the  »MbtitIe  oi  "Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Services,"  treatment  is  given  to 
children  witli  chix>ULJc  diseases,  muscular 
(Iysfc*opii>,  lieniophilia.  and  orthopedic 
disabiliti€;>  and  oilier  chronic  disease,? 
a,s  well  that  are  greatly  affecting  the 
J)e:ilth  oi"  the  children  of  thi.s  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat 
anj  place  iii  this  countiy  where  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  program  in  insti- 
tuted, the  infajit  and  ciiild  mortality  de- 
creases by  30  to  50  percent.  I  Iw^ie  lhi.s 
program  coiiiiuues  iJirout'hout  the  Na- 
tion because  at  the  present  time  tlie 
United  States,  Uie  largest  and  most  pow- 
a-ful  nation  iii  i!ie  woild  is  hi  iSth  place 
with  respect  lo  infant  mortality.  Ii-eland. 
for  example,  as  siuall  as  it  is  couipai'cd 
to  the  United  States  i.s  rig^t  behind  us 
and  it  will  not  be  long  btio.-e  it  will  b-j 
able  to  pass  u.s. 

Mr.  Cliairnun.iht  tecond  pha.se.  Re- 
search and  Training,  is  increased  by  «2 
million;  but  I  mu.st  point  out  that  this 
is  less  than  Uie  1975  appropriation. 

Kov:,  under  research  and  trainiiag. 
whicli  is  a  seitice  oriented  component 
and  e.•^ocn^ial  to  tlie  organization  and 
staflSng  of  diagnostic  treatment  services, 
the  vital  activities  include  bringing  high 
lisk  infants  into  cai-e  nurseries,  improv- 
ing i#iTices  foi*  lung  dii,eases,  nutrition, 
and  the  prevention  of  handicaps  in  new 
bom  infants.  Tliis  is  a  most  impoilant 
pha,se  of  a  good  health  program. 

The  tliird  phase  is  sudden  miant  death 
syndromes.  This  is  devoted  to  public  in- 
formation, to  the  training  of  medical  ex- 
aminexs,  to  the  tiaining  of  policemen, 
for  example,  firemcii  and  others  on  liow 
to  deal  with  the  leading  cause  of  death 
in  infants  and  to  prevent  tlie  arrest  of 
innocent  parents  who  may  be  victims  iu 
many  instances  of  an  accident. 

TlJs  entire  program  merits  a  special 
place  among  Federal  healUi  services  and 
fulfils  a  critical  need  in  preventing  mi- 
neces.sary  deatli  and  disability  among  our 
children.  It  has  evolved  over  the  year,s 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  hcaltli  pro- 
a-aais  and  has  the  support  of  health  spe- 
cialist, and  community  todcrs  through- 
out tlie  counti-y.  Yet  we  ha\e  not  given 
the  ficcal  support  necessary  to  maintain 
this  program  at  an  equitable  level  m  each 
and  every  State.  The  fact  is  that  we  ha-e 
broken  faith  with  the  States. 

Fhbt  of  all.  we  have  enacted  a  Federi^l 
riundate  Uiat  tlie  States  develop  at  least 
one  project  in  each  of  five  essential 
heallli  .services,  and  still  we  have  not 
^prop;iated  sufficient  funds  to  help  the 
State.s  comply  witii  tliis  laealth  law.  Only 
eight  were  able  U}  meet  tlie  program  re- 
quirements last  year  and  now  even  tliey 
are  m  trouble.  Such  States  as  New  York 
and  Coloi-ado  aie  plaiining  laj'offs  ol 
maternal  and  cliild  healtli  personnel  thia 
year.  Others,  hicluduig  California,  Texas 
Pojin.yivania,  and  Rliode  Island,  arc 
cxxr 1323— Part  le 


ciismanthng  a  luunber  af  matei-nal  ajid 
cliild  health  pixjjects. 

Again  this  yeai*.  all  State*,  ai«  being 
forced  to  dete;inine  which  pit»ject£  must 
be  eliminated.  Tlie  committee's  necooa- 
meudatiou  is  Insonicieut  to  take  care  of 
liiis  piTjgram  Uiis  year.  During  the  fifical 
year  1975.  the  St*ites  received  over  aud 
abo\e  tile  197.'>  appropriation,  an  addi- 
uona.l  $10  million  as  a  i-esult  of  a  comi 
order  I'eleesing  Uie  impounded  funds. 
The  committee  s  recommendation,  tliex-e- 
foi-e.  would  ha\'e  tlie  effect  of  reducing 
the  level  of  support  ior  fiscal  1976. 

Tile  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Ume  of  uie 
lientieniau  from  California  lias  expired. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chaurinau.  I  as!: 
luianiiuous  consenc  to  proceed  for  1 
Rdditionai  minute. 

li">e  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiiere  objec^on  to 
tJi:i  reriiiest  of  tiie  geniiemsn  from  Cali- 
lo!-nii.  v 

Ml-.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chaiim-ni.  re- 
.^i-ving  the  right  to  ob.iect,  and  I  vdll 
not  object,  but  I  do  want  to  make  the 
point  that  I  am  going  to  object  to  this 
pjtjceduie  by  whicii  earlier  in  the  debate 
Members  seemed  to  get  all  the  time  they 
wanted  and  when  we  get  to  the  end  of 
Uie  debate  and  there  ai>e  .serious  points 
(o  be  made,  we  only  have  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  object  now, 
bi;L  I  will  object  to  subseciuent  requests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
nunute. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  UiLs 
lime  after  a  very  long  day  everyone 
seems  to  be  getting  tired  and  restiess: 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
is  pe.'laaps  the  most  important  amend- 
ment that  wUl  be  presented  today,  be- 
cau.se  it  deals  directly  with  the  health 
problems  of  tlie  childien  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  probably  going  to  hear  the 
argument  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  veto  this  bOl,  simply 
because  it  is  over  the  budget.  Tlie  tinith 
of  the  matter-  is  that  this  hicrease  actu- 
ally repi^esents  less  ttoan  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  aijpropi-iation  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  veto  this  bill 
simply  becaase  of  this  small  addition, 
particularly  since  It  actually  addresses 
itself  to  the  health  problems  of  this 
Nation  and  its  pi*o\'islons  will  benefit 
children  in  e^ch  and  evei-y  State  of  the 
Union. 

I,  therefore,  .sincerely  urge  its  adoptio:i. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chamnan,  I  move  to 
su-ike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Roybal-Conte  amendment, 
and  would  like  to  mention  the  countries 
today  whose  infant  mortahty  rate  Is  less 
than  the  great  United  States.  Tliose 
countries  are:  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway. 
the  Netherlands.  Japan,  Switzerland! 
Denmark,  France,  West  Germany.  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Tlieir  infant 
inortaiity  rates  are  less  than  that  which 
we  have— the  greate.-^t  coimtry  in  the 
world. 

What  tlw  gentiemau's  amendment 
would  do  is  to  add  a  very  smail  amount 
when  compared  with  the  huge  amounts 
mat  we  put  iii  .-a  many  other  budgets,  to 


vit.  i30J»  milliou.  What  that  figure  wm 
lM£icaUy  do,  aside  from  expanding  In  a 
very  modest  w«7  the  program,  is  to  beep 
up  with  the  hiflationai-y  rate,  because  ttoe 
programs  as  pi-eseiitly  funded  simply 
proTlde  thou  with  tiMti  which  we  save 
theiu  in  fiscal  year  1975.  We  know  v  t?x>t 
infiaticui  has  done  io  tiMse  budgets. 

So.  this  particular  cwdesc  amendment 
s-lwuld  be  passed  because  ev^eii  n.-ith  otber 
Members.  a.s  I  liave  been  oa  oocssion, 
constrained  not  to  \ote  for  increases  iu  a 
whole  host  of  other  progiams.  tiiis  par- 
ticular program  deserves  Uieir  support. 
There  are  two  area.s  of  concern  that  wc 
.should  not  be  cutting,  two  areas  of  con- 
cern thai  ougiit  not  to  suffer  becau.se  of 
biidgetary  constraints.  What  ai>e  they? 
Progjains  for  tlie  vay  yoiuag  and  pit>- 
gi-ams  for  the  tiddly-.  That  is  because  a 
society  is  judged  by  what  it  does  for  its 
t-hUdreu  and  «hat  it  does  for  its  ekiexty. 

Wliat  our  society  is  doing  not  only  with 
respect  to  this  program,  but  in  a  vhole 
hast  of  other  areas,  is  calamitous  vis-a- 
vis the  young  and  tlie  eiderij-.  So,  we  can 
make  some  small  compensation  because 
tliat  is  all  that  this  amendment  <tee:?, 
inaJces  a  small  compensatioQ  in  that  area. 
to  deal  with  uiQation  primarily. 

TTierefore.  I  urge  tlie  support  oi  the 
Members  for  the  Roj  bal^once  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainuan.  i  mov«  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  word^  and 
Hoeak.  iu  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody,  but  nobody  in 
tills  House  at  any  time  since  ve  started 
this  program  is  more  for  this  pn^ram 
than  I — and  when  I  say  "tlian  I,"  I  mean 
tliis  subcommittee,  on  boUi  sides  of  the 
aiiJe.  Tlie  Members  know  it.  For  years 
and  years  this  has  been  a  program  for 
maternal  and  child  health  care. 

Nobody  would  ever  tiiink  of  sayini:; 
Uiat  this  subcommittee  is  not  the  freat- 
est  defender  of  or  more  in  fai-or  of  this 
program.  I  can  tell  tlie  Members— I  ani 
Uie  chairman — beUeve  me.  this  subeom- 
raittee  lias  backed  tliis  progi-am  yepr 
sf  tei-  year. 

Tlie  major  item  in  ihii  pixjgram  is 
medical  senlces.  Insofar  as  sendees  for 
maternal  and  child  health  are  con- 
ceriied,  this  bill  meets  tiie  1975  level  ol 
$266  milUon;  every  dime.  What  my 
filend  is  telling  the  Membei-s  is  that 
there  Is  a  deficit.  Tliat  is  not  so.  Tliere 
is  no  deficit  in  sei-vices.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, a  slight  reduction  ui  the  reseaicii 
program.  But  remember  that  researeii 
on  maternal  and  child  health  care  is  also 
being  conducted  by  an  inttitute  that  tiiii-; 
subcommittee  gave  buUi  to.  W^e  set  it 
up,  the  National  Institute  for  CJnlcJ 
Health  and  Hmnan  Developnieci. 

It  appears  that  tiie  research  conducteti 
by  the  maternal  and  child  health  pi-o- 
gram  overlaps  with  the  re.scarch  work  oi 
the  National  Instttxite  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  Therefore  thir 
.imendment  is  not  necessary. 

The  other  difference  is  on  the  Que.stio!i 
of  training.  We  know  there  te  money 
elsewhere  hi  this  bill  for  training  mater- 
nal and  child  liealth  manpower,  and  that 
money  appears  in  the  health  revmnm 
sectiOD.  Sven  after  the  reduction  In 
training  for  the   roatemaJ   anH 
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health  program  there  reniains  suflSclent 
funds  for  short-term  training  of  people 
who  are  currently  working  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  tlie  services 
component.  The  Administrator  of  this 
pvogram  came  before  us,  and  he  told  me 
that  there  will  be  5  percent,  about  $14 
million,  which  will  be  added  to  the  total 
resources  avaUable  to  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  through  medicaid, 
five  percent.  Thus,  we  are  talkuig  about 
a  total  program  of  over  $302  million,  add- 
ing what  comes  from  medicaid. 

We  followed  all  of  the  programs  pro- 
vidmg  medical  care  to  motliers  and  chil- 
dren. And  we  have  several  other  pro- 
grams In  HEW  such  as  the  neighborhood 
.  health  centers,  and  the  family  health 
center  program  which  provide  direct 
medical  care  to  mothers  and  children. 

These  programs  are  in  addition  to  the 
$266  million  plus  the  $14  mUlion  from 
medicaid  that  I  just  talked  about.  All  of 
these  programs  are  in  this  bill. 

This  is  not  a  ha.sty  recommendation. 
We  looked  carefully  at  all  of  tlie  pro- 
grams providing  medical  care  for  moth- 
ers and  children.  We  reviewed  the  total 
HEW  effort  to  provide  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  very  carefully.  We 
cannot  come  here  in  the  elevator  and 
have  someone  say.  "I  happen  to  have  an 
amendmmt,"  and  toss  in  an  amendment. 
It  sounds  great.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  I 
can  appreciate  what  my  friends  are  try- 
ing to  do  here.  I  know  them  well.  I  ap- 
preciate their  concern.  I  understand  this 
very  well  indeed.  But  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  needed  at  this  time. 
If  this  amendment  were  needed.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  propase  it.  I  would  be 
joined  by  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not 
necessary. 

Under  those  circum.'iranres.  it  should 
not  be  supported. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  word.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  johi  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  hi 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  provide 
for  a  $30.9  million  increase  m  funding  for 
maternal  and  child  health  programs. 

The  United  States  rank.'^  15th  among 
nations  in  infant  moitalitv.  a  .statistic 
which  is  unconscionable. 

Infant  mortality  is  one  of  the  few 
health  problems  in  wliich  medical  care 
has  been  demonstrsited  to  lower  mortal- 
ity. The  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram provides  that  n\edical  care,  and 
has  cut  mortality  rates  by  30  to  50  per- 
cent in  areas  where  programs  have  been 
established. 

While,  under  this  program,  funds  are 
allocated  more  equitablj'  between  the 
States  than  in  otlier  Federal  health 
service  programs;  there  is  a  tremendous 
impact  upon  rural  areas. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Southern  Berk- 
slihre  children's  health  program,  located 
In  my  district.  In  1974,  a  void  in  chU- 
dren's  health  services  was  documented. 
In  this  rural  area,  the  health  manpower 
quotient  was  very  low,  and  the  small 
acute  care  hospital  had  no  out-patfent 
pediatric  sei-vice.  Tlie  one  pediatrician  in 
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the  313.5  square  mile  area 
young  patients  with  handicaps 
have  been  prevented  had 
amined  at  earlier  ages. 

In  addition,  the  dentists 
concerned  over  some  of  the 
lems  they  saw  in  their  offices 
felt  should  have  been  cared 
earlier  ages. 

At  a  meeting  of  all  ares 
and  dentists,  school  person 
Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
health  program  wa.s  formec 
preventive  care  to  children 
to  age  5.  and  to  provide  ni 
with  health  education. 

The  program  got  off  to  a 
at  several  miniclinic  sites,  ... 
of    this   program   has    been 
catching  health  problems  be^oi 
or  permanent  damage  occur 

The   clinics  provide  ph.v 
nations,  immunizations.  testi|ig 
paint  poisoning,  and  sickle 
dental  screening,  and  hearini 
testing.  Following  a  success 
pilot    operation,    the    pr 
partially  funded  by  this  _.- 
Maternal  and  child  health 
efficient  health  services  pr 
age  per-patient  costs  have 
lly.    Rates   of   hospitaliza 
fallhig. 

One  other  aspect  of  .. 
which  should  be  mentioned 
ponent  for  sudden  infant 
drome.  This  program  is  devoted 

information    and    to    tr 

examiners,  policemen,  firemeji 
ents  how  to  deal  with  tlie  „ 
of  death   in   infants   bevon 
month  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  fund.s  for  .. 
are  a  prudent  investment  in 
of  our  Nations  children, 
greatest  natural  resom-ce.  I 
leagues  to  adopt  this 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairmai 
strike  the  requisite  number  „ 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a 
million  above  the  budget,  ant 
a  candidate  for  a  veto.  There 
bility.  however,  that  the  . 
sign  the  bill  in  its  present  foiin 

tainly  if  move  and  more 

added.  Then  its  chances  for 
increase. 

I  am  ssire  that  the  Mejubcr;. 
consideiablc   study    to    the 
wlmh  i.s  new  pending.  I  ha., 
studyuitf,  along  with  many  o 
bers.  the  s^ad  state  of  the  fisc 
this  Nation.  I  continue  to  get 
people  saying,  "How  lon^r 
are  we  going  to  be  able  to  f . 
the  present  deficit  spendijig 
the  Government?" 

They  are  referring  to  thi.« 
standpoint  of    the   a 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  _ 
cause  both  branches  are  apjj 
spending  of  a  gieat  deal  of  .... 
are  continuing  to  reduce  taxe  ? 
jve  are  e\en  giving  rebates 
•^dieted  before  and  I  predict  ^ 
may  go  in  debt  in  the  fiscal 
begins  next  month  by  an 
billion. 

.    If  we  want  to  conduct  in 
and  pvcductire  way  the  busin  ? 
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was  seeing    Congress,  then  we  need  to  pass 
that  could    will  be  enacted  into  law. 
been  ex-        of  course,  child  and  ma  tern  Jl 
is  important.  Of  course,  we  cquld 
were  very    more  money  for  this  program, 
acute  prob-    spend  more  money  for  nearly 
which  they    we  can  think  of.  and  we  could 
or  at  much    if  we  liad  the  money.  But  are 
to  sacrifice  to  raise  money  t( 
physicians    bill? 

el.  and  tlie        Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

children's    to  stnnd  up  here  and  strong!; 

to  provide    as  forcefully  as  I  can.  the  gentle  man 

from  birth    Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  » .  wh< 

al  mothers    the  Members  not  to  adopt  thj 

inent. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  adop 
other  amendments.  I  would 
another  veto  of  this  bill  this .. . 
we  may  escape  a  veto,  but  if  wc 
bill  up  here  and  if  it  is  loaded 
other  body,  of  course,  it  is 
vetoed.  Then  we  will  have  all 
fu.sion,  waste,  and  lost  motion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  oufcht  to  act 
with  .some  degree  of  maturitj,  On  the 
farm  where  my  familj-  once  lived  we 
often  u.sed  the  word  "gumpt  on."  We 
would  say.  "Don't  you  have  enoii  jh  gump- 
tion to  run  this  plow  or  to  hafness  this 
horse?" 

"Gumption"'  was  a  good  wor 
today  is  a  good  time  for  the 
to  use  a  little  gumption  ant 
loading  up  the.se  bills  with 
more  spending  when  we  are 
in  debt  each  day. 

Some  say  the  budget  is  witng.  Tlie 
budget  may  be  wrong,  but  bud  jet  or  no 
budget,  we  are  spending  too  mu  h  money 
in  the  framework  of  what  W€  have  to 
spend,  and  the  people  are  tending  to 
lose  confidence  in  their  Govemfient  and 
with  good  reason. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
strain   ourselves    and   vote   d4wn 
amendment  and  vote  down  othe 
ments  which  would  tend  to 
bill  and  bring  about  the  frustr^iting 
perience  of  having  no  bill  at  all 
ing  to  proceed  with  a  continuing 
lution. 

Ml.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
tinguished  gentleman  from 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
differ  with  the  chairman.  We 
trying  to  load  this  bill  up. 
a  half  billion  dollar  amendment, 
only  a  $30.9  million  amendment 
The  chairman  talks  about 

The  chairman  was  up  here 

to  vote  for  the  jobs  bill.  It  was 

lion.  There  was  $3.3  billion  of 

This  is  a  very,  very  .small  aitount 

from  the     money.  It  is  not  verj'  much,  but 

"ud     that  we  can  get  out  of  this  smal 

ress.  be-     of  money  is  worth  the  effort. 

•oving  the        Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that 

\v  and  we     go  to  conference,  we  will  not  be 

and  now     it:  the  Senate  is  going  to  change 

have  pre-        Mr.  MAHON.  That  does  not 

that  we     for  being  reckless  and  irresponfeible 

r  which         As  to  the  jobs  bill,  we  were  t  rying  to 

$100     create  jobs,  which  was  a  worth  i^  effort, 

create  more  jobs,  produce  more  income, 

n  orderly     and  collect  more  taxes  and  thui  have  a 

ss  of  this     smaller  deficit  so  that  we  could  get  thi.>* 
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country  on  the  road  again  to  better 
days. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
nnd  I  rise  in  support  of  tbe  ameadittent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  use 
ihe  5  minutes. 

I  want  to  complimeut  tlie  coumiiitee 
and  the  distinguished  chaii-mau  for  the 
tine  work  they  do. 

There  ai«  two  programs  whicli  I  tiii^ik 
warrant  consideration  by  the  House  of 
some  modest  incresise. 

I  thmk  we  would  be  using  good  gmnp- 
tion  if  we  favorably  considered  this 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  funds  of  the  Institute  on 
Agmg. 

I  thmk  we  use  good  gumptiou  If  we  are 
selective  in  those  areas  where  tpc  try  to 
spend  money  that  viU  get  results.  I  would 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  tbe  full  com- 
mittee that  it  is  not  good  ginuptioo  Just 
to  spend  money  wiiere  we  cannot  get  re- 
sults. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  if  these 
programs  aj-e  established,  since  we  have 
the  experience  in  those  areas  where  these 
programs  have  been  established,  we  can 
reduce  infant  mortality. 

That  is  a  high-sounding  phi-ase,  'in- 
fant mortality."  What  does  it  mean?  It 
means  the  life  or  death  of  some  child. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  the  child  of  a  friend 
of  somte  Member  or  your  own  child  or  the 
child  of  someone  w1k>  is  probably  not  hi 
the  same  economic  cu'cumstances,  but 
it  means  a  human  hfe;  and  we  can  re- 
duce this  death  rate  from  30  to  50  per- 
cent. That  is  a  pi-etty  good  return. 

They  have  shown  earlier  that  the  cost 
ratio  of  tills  program  has  been  going 
down.  In  other  words,  we  are  getting 
more  for  our  money.  This  committee  ex- 
presses this  in  the  report.  The  committee 
report  states  that  the  committee  Is  dis- 
tressed wltli  the  high  Infant  mortality 
rate  of  this  Nation,  and  the  fact  that  in 
1874.  that  Is  just  last  year,  the  United 
States  divpped  from  14th  to  15th  place  In 
Infant  mortality  rates.  In  other  words, 
we  are  going  down,  and  now  we  are  cuV- 
tmg  tlie  program. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  It  Is  time  fox*  us  to 
change  this.  We  aie  asking  for  what? 
Thirty  million  dollars.  Thirty  million 
dollars  to  change  the  ratio  of  death  30  to 
50  percent  in  this  program.  This  Is  the 
best  opportimity  tliat  we  will  ever  have 
found,  and  I  think  this  House  lias  the 
gumption  tj  expend  ta.^  dollars  where 
they  are  going  to  save  lives. 

1  ui  ge  the  support  of  this  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  liie  ga'.tle- 
womcn  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  wish 
to  compllmeiit  those  Members  who  have 
brought  tills  amendment  forth.  I  think 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  this  Increase. 
There  is  no  better  place  that  we  can 
spend  money  and  make  such  a  difference 
for  many  people  across  this  country.  Tlie 
young  people  hi  ttils  country  need  thi"? 
belp,  and  we  should  give  it  to  them. 

Tlie  program  i"?  currently  being  .=^iip- 


ported  at  the  level  <tf  $294.8  million.  It 
has  an  authorization  of  $349.5  million.  If 
we  accQit  what  appears  to  be  a  minimal 
cut  m  its  origmal  funding  level  to  $288.4 
minion  as  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended, we  aie  flying  in  tlie  face  of  the 
rematimble  success  of  the  oldest  federally 
supported  health  delivery  seiTice  pro- 
gram in  the  country,  established  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  and  one 
which  is  under  a  legal  mandate  not  only 
to  maintain  its  current  progiam  but  to 
expand  it. 

The  succes.s  of  the  program  may  be 
measm-ed  in  part  by  the  decline  in  hos- 
pitalization of  children.  In  1968,  7.7  per- 
cent of  children  needed  hospitalintion: 
in  1974,  only  2.4  percent  needed  hospi- 
talizati<Hi,  wliile  the  average  per  capita 
cost  decUned  from  $201  to  $30. 

The  need  for  tlie  program  not  only 
continuing  but  expanding,  however,  is 
easily  documented.  Only  1  out  of  eveir 
22  ehgible  children  are  cmi-ently  serred. 
Tiie  progi-am  includes  immunization 
when  immunizatioa  levels  are  down 
alarmmi^.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
black  Infants  have  a  70  percent  iietter 
chance  than  white  infants  of  dying  be- 
f  <M-e  their  first  birthday. 

Further.  Congress  has  mandated  since 
1972  that  the  States  provide  at  least  one 
program  in  each  of  five  area.s — ^maternal 
and  infant  care,  children  and  youth  care, 
r.ewbora  Lnten.sive  care,  family  planning, 
and/or  dental  care.  There  now  exists 
209  projects  throughout  the  country  but 
another  163  are  needed  to  m.eet  the  legal 
mandate.  Yet,  the  administi-ation  in  its 
budget  chose  to  recommend  that  the 
program  be  cut  by  21  peicent  when  the 
law  requh-es  an  ina-ease  of  50  percent, 
and  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  not 
even  maintain  the  fiscal  year  1975  levels. 
I  cannot  m-ge  more  strongly  that  we  sup- 
port the  amendment  on  the  floor  to 
assm*  $319  million  of  funding  for  this 
iibsolutely  solid  and  worthy  program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Cbahman,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
•ind  I  will  do  so  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  moch  has  been  said 
about  the  ranking  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
or  tlie  mortaUty  rate  with  respect  to  the 
bearing  of  children  In  this  country. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  deci'eased 
that  mortality  rate  fiom  29  per  thousand 
down  to  sometliing  like  16  this  past  year. 

Of  coui-se  I  am  distmbed  that  we  have 
dropped  from  13th  to  15th  in  the  inter- 
national ranlunfe",  but  if  you  consider 
those  countries  worldwide,  you  will  find 
that  each  one  of  those  countries  either 
have  a  static  or  a  declining  birth  rate.  So 
do  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  that  kind  of  a  condition,  which  do^ 
disturb  me,  but  it  is  because  we  have  an 
ever-expanding  growth  of  population  hi 
this  country  and,  notwithstanding  that, 
we  have  made  a  si?mificant  amount  of 
progress. 

We  have  $288  .'r.iUion  m  iicre  for  this 
particular  progi-am,  an  increase  of  $77 
million  over  the  budget.  But  in  addition 
there  are  other  activities,  including  the 
public  a.s&istance  progitun.  and  social 
.services,  which  the  States  can  diaw  upou 
lo)-  $L\.3  bJH5o:r  asirt  medlcnid,  and  other 


programs  for  which  there  Is  even  more 
Federal  funding.  So  I  subratt.  as  the 
chainnan  ha«  indicated,  that  we  have 
made  a  substantial  increase  here  over  the 
budget  reqoest,  so  there  is  adequate 
fumfing  without  tbis  particular  amoid- 
ment. 

I  would  urge  defeat  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOGCaS.  Itx.  Cliaifmaa,  I  rise  in 
.s-apport  of  the  Boytal-Oonte  aaaeadment 
to  Increase  fonding  at  the  maternal  and 
<Mld  health  prognun  and  I  m'ge  ny  col- 
leagoes  to  Join  me. 

Que  4rf  the  gxeat  burdens  we  beer  as  a 
nation  is  our  dreadful  raaking  in  Infant 
mortalitr.  Am  a  oaUon  we  now  rank  ISth 
in  (he  world,  behhid  most  oC  the  world. 
foehhid  most  of  tbe  other  indnstrteiiaed 
nattons.  Our  reporting  reqnlrementa  are 
strict  bat  that  cannot  aooouni  iat  nor 
justify  the  deaths  of  those  tnbies. 

Many  mothers  do  not  reoeire  any  Biedi- 
cal  examination  bef oie  delivery.  They 
receive  no  nntritioDal  luConcatian  or 
screening.  Too  often  they  deliver  boMes 
with  iQiw  bMh  wights  aiKl  tte  tasMes 
are  tfawB  more  likely  to  soff er  Iran  men- 
tal retardation  or  slowa'  "<^nt»j  and 
cognitive  development.  As  a  former 
volunteer  chairman  of  Project  Head 
Start,  I  often  saw  tlie  results  of  the  lade 
of  adequate  pre-  and  post-natal  health 
care.  I«aw  jwung  children  w1k>  had  trou- 
ble learning  to  read  or  in  following  di- 
rections not  because  they  were  not  try- 
ing, but  because  they  wei-e  slower  men- 
tally than  their  friends.  Pioper  nuti"!- 
tion  may  have  helped  them. 

I  support  liie  continued  gixiwth  of  the 
maternal  and  child  health  progruii.  We 
in  Congress  have  told  the  States  they 
must  have  at  least  one  program  is 
each  of  five  areas:  MateiTial  and  infant 
care,  child  and  youth  care,  regional  new- 
bom  intensive  care,  family  planning, 
and  dental  care. 

Now  (here  are  209  such  pix>iectu 
tlu-oughout  the  United  States  but  an- 
other 163  are  needed  to  meet  the  Stata- 
toi-y  requirement.  Even  under  Ihls 
amendment  there  ^\ill  not  be  enough 
money  to  fully  accomplish  tills  goal. 

In  my  own  area,  the  Orleans  Parlfh 
Healtli  Department  indicates  that  they 
are  prorlding  "well  batjy"  care  for  only 
one-third  of  the  eligible  population,  thss 
would  like  to  do  moi-e,  (Hit  they  are  hin- 
dered by  lack  of  staff.  For  example,  (hey 
have  only  one  nuti-itionist  on  the  staff. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
giam is  a  fine  example  of  State-Federal 
i"elations.  Tlie  program  requh-es  50-50 
matching  of  money  so  local  support  i; 
insured.  In  fact,  I  understand  tlmt  ir. 
some  States,  the  State  share  is  much 
higher  because  they  like  tlie  program  so 
much.  X  also  know  that  this  program  has 
a  large  commitment  from  the  x-oluntar^' 
.sector. 

.Another  project  vhith  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  present  funding; 
level  contained  in  tliis  legislation  is  the 
pediatric  pulmonary  center  proenun — a 
network  of  10  centers  vhkh  sudtata  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  children  -wftuy 
suffer  from  the  crippling  effects  of  asth- 
ma, bronchitis,  iMDcfaiectasis.  and  eystic 
fibrosis.  Due  to  Inadequate  diagnoBtic 
facilities  many  of  these  conditions  are 
ir.o-e  common  tlian  neoognized.  Iji  addi- 
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tion  to  the  Illnesses  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  program  seeks  to  study  and 
eventually  prevent  the  damage  to  \va\gs 
caused  by  improper  administration  of 
oxygen  and  antibiotic  inhalation.  The 
iiuiding  level  recommended  in  this  legis- 
iiiUon  will  not  be  sufBcient  tc  maintain 
I  he  quality  "f  care  now  provided  for  the 
luifortunate  children  suffering  from 
chronic  pulmonary  disease. 

I  do  recognize  the  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  health  of  the  Nation's  economy 
as  well  as  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
children,  but  I  think  the  Roybal-Conte 
nmendment  is  quite  reasonable.  Last 
year  we  appropriated  $294  million  for 
MCH.  However,  because  $10  million  of 
previously  impoimded  funds  were  re- 
leased, the  States  spent  ^04  million.  To 
accept  the  lower  fimding  level  proposed 
by  the  committee  for  fiscal  year  1976 
would  mean  a  severe  reduction  in  the 
various  programs. 

I  commend  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  bringing  this  amendment  be- 
fore us  today,  and  I  urge  you  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  it.  It  means  so  much  to 
our  children  and  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  otfered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  wore — ayes  41. 
noes  39. 

KECOROtO   VOTt 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chsirman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  279.  noes  138. 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 


OfiyUos 
Oibboiiff 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Gonzale/ 
CoodlliKi 
Orassley 
Oreen 
Ourte 
Onyer 
Hagecloni 
Hi.U 

Hamilton 
Hiumner- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hsunafortl 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
HastlngK 
Hawklos 
Hnyes.  luct. 
H.tya.  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mkm. 
Htfner 
Heliu! 
HrlstOHki 
Hit'ks 
HUlifi 
Holizmaii 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hitehee 
Htiugnte 

Hyde 

Jbcobs 

Jeffords 

Jenretta 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jordaa 


[Roll  No.  354 J 
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Ai}duor 

C%i8bolr!t 

Abz^^e 

ClPy 

Adams 

Cleveland 

Addabbo 

CochTRn 

Anderson. 

Cohen 

CalU. 

Conte 

Annunzio 

Conyeii 

Ashley 

Cormai, 

Aspln 

Cornell 

BadlUo 

Cotter 

Baldus 

Cougtalin 

Barrett 

D'Amour^ 

Baucua 

Danlelso)! 

Beard.  R.I. 

Davis 

BedeU 

de  la  Oar/it 

Berglaud 

IX>lane> 

BevUl 

Dellum.«. 

BiBKel 

Dent 

Blester 

Derrick 

Bliigbam 

DiueeU 

Ulaiichaul 

Do<)d 

Hloiiln 

Downey 

BOSBS 

Drluau 

Bulnud 

Duncan,  Tf  nil 

nolline 

duPoat 

Bonker 

Early 

Boweu 

Eckhardt 

BrndemiiB 

Edgar 

Breaux 

Edwards,  Ct-hf. 

Hi-i-ckliiri(it;« 

EUberg 

Briukley 

Emery 

Urocthead 

Esch 

bi-ooks 

Fascell 

Brown,  Cnllf. 

Penwir<i 

niicbanau 

Pish 

Burgener 

Fisher 

Uiirke.  Calif. 

tlthlftvi 

niirke.  Mass. 

Plorlo 

Burton,  John 

Foley 

Burton,  PbUlip  Ford,  Mich. 

BuUer 

Ford.Teuii. 

Crimcy 

Fruer 

Carr 

Fransel 

Carier 

Fuqua 

Kastenmeier 

Kaufsa 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehniciu 

liCnt 

Levit.'ts 

Litton 

Ix>ng,  La. 

Long.  M(i 

Lott 

Ln.1an 

McCloske.'. 

McCollistti 

McCormac  k 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKlnuey 

Macdoualcl 

Madden 

Madlgfln 

Mngulre 

Mann 

Matsii'.Ur-  ■ 

Mazj-oli 

Meetis 

Melcher 

MettaUc- 

Meyner 

Mezviiisk.. 

MlkVH 

MlUer.  C.  '. 
Mlneta 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N  V 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohiin 
Moorhei-,d.  I'n. 
Morn;- 11 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphv.  III. 
Murr)hi'.  N.Y 
Murtii:i 


Aloii  :c?fr 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrotiu 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Baumnu 
Beard,  Teii'i 
BeU 

Benuet  t 
BroomfieUl 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  T€.<. 
Burlisou,  Mo. 
Byron 
Casey 
Cederbert, 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawsou,  Del 
Collins,  Te\ 
Connble 
Conlau 
Crsine 
Daniel,  Dt<  it 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N..T. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dxuican,  Ow-t:. 
Edwards,  Ala 
English 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Ei'lns,  Teuo. 
Fiiidley 


Natcher 

Neal 

NediTl 

Kix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstfir 

Obey 

OBrlen 

OHjira 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  T»\. 

Pepper 

Perklii.s 

Peyser 

.Pike 

Preesler 

Preyer 

Price 

PrKchar,') 

Quie 

Quillen 

R4>-llsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

ReguUi 

Reiiss 

Richmond 

Kiegle 

Rliialdo 

KL''enhor\  er 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Hooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenko'.v.-i^i 

Roybal 

Runnel» 

Ruppe 

Rll£S0 

Ryan 

St  GeruiMiu 

Sarasin 

Sarbaucs 

Scheuer 

Schroedtr 
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Mood 

riower.i 

Foiintnin 

Frey 

C'rialnio 

Golrtwatcr 

Ora<llBon 

Haley 

Hansen 

Henderson 

Hightower 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Hubbnrd 

Hutchln.«(-ii 

Ichord 

Jarman 

•Tohnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pu. 

.Tonea,  Ala. 

tlones,  Okla. 

.Tones.  Twin. 

Ktusteu 

Keily 

Kemp 

Ketchinii 

Kindnes.s 

Krueger 

I,t'Bomf'r.siiio 

Lr-ndrinu 

Lloyd,  Call £. 

Lloyd,  Tenii. 

McClory 

McDnde 

McDonsUd 

McEwei^ 

McKay 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathi.s 

Michel 

MiUord 

Miller,  Oiiw 

MUlu 

Moutfeomery 


NOT  VOTING—] 

Ander.st»vi.  Ii'..     Digcs 
Collins,  111.         Uo\vuUi» 


Jnne 


Schuli'e 

Selberliug 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Smith,  low.'* 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellmnii 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V 
Stark 
Stokei 
Stiickey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
riioiie 
rraxler 
Tsonga-s  > 
Udall 

Van  Deeiliii 
Vander  Veen 
l^cnik 
(.''igorito 
Wtdsh 
IVaxmi'-n 
iVeaver 
Whaleu 
White 
rt'hltehui.>.t 
iVhitten 
tVilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
iVilson,  Te\. 
^irth 
iVolff 
Wright 
iVydlei 
Vates 

Sfonng.  Alask;i 
k'onng,  Oa. 
iiiiblocki 
:iierettl 


ilooie 
Joorhead, 

Calif, 
.lyers,  Ind. 
Jj-ers,  Pa, 
flchols 
'assman 
'atten,  N.J. 
'attlson,K.V 
ettls 
•icUe 
'cage 
thodes 
Jobinson 
Eoush 
tousselot 
^ntini 
latterneld 
ichneebeii 
ebeliiis 
liriver 
luiKcer 
isk 

IkubiU'! 
lack 

luith,  Nc'iK . 
^teed 
teeanan 
teiger,  Ari/. 
lelger.  Wis. 
tephens 
tratton 
>Tnnis 
'alcotl 
'.ijlor,  Mo. 
"fiylor,  N.C. 
'hornton 
'reen 

■«nder  Jsg*. 
ir'.Tggonmr 
i^.Tnipier 

iggiiu, 
Vina 
/^.vlle 
atron 
ouiig,  Ha 
oiing,  Te.\. 


rie: 


rioom 


Foreythe 
Fulton 
Hebert 
Karth 


Mosber 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Roberts 


Hiies 
T  ague 
XTVmau 


So  the  amendment  was  agr^d  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wa^  announced 
a«  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CleJk  v.  ill  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

NATIONAL    INSTrrUTE    ON     *GING 


To   carry   ont.   except   as  otherwise 
Tided,  title  IV,  part  II  of  the  I  iiblic 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  ag  ng, 
000. 

For  the  "Naticual  Institute  oli 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  throuj,  i 
«0,    1<»76,  $3,943,000. 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gi}df 
line  6,  strike  out  "$15,626,000 
in  lieu  thereof  *'$29,500,000". 
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R<  )GERS, 


Mr.   GUDE.  Mr.  Chairmti 
leattues  on  the  Select  Comm^tee 
ing,  Mr.  R.^ndall  and  Mr. 
as  well  as  my  distinguished 
Mr.    Staggers    and    Mr, 
pushed  hard  for  the  creation 
tional  Institute  on  Aging,  anc 
ing  to  increase  the  $15'2  mi 
priation  figures  by  $14  millioi 
$29 '2  million. 

Last  year,  this  Hpiise  crealed  the  Na- 
tional Institute  Oft  Aging  1 0  pull  the 
Adult  Development  and  Agi  ng  Branch 
and  the  Gerontology  Resea  -ch  Center 
which  administers  aging  rese  irch  grants 
out  of  the  National  Institu  e  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Developipent. 

What  was  likely  to  happen 
research  program  in  a  child 
ented  institute  happened — oily 
cent  of  ttiat  Institute's  fundjig 
the  aging  program  to  the 
$13.9  million  in  last  year's 
ures.  Indeed,  this  $13.9  millibn 
level  created  a  $9  million  ba<  klog 
ready  approved  research  fundin 
The  $1.6  million  Increase  w 
bor-HEW  Committee  suggest 
priate  here  today  will  not 
modest  expansion  of  existin; 
search  projects. 

Tliis  is  no  way  to  build  an  independent 
rgency  to  coordinate  a  masifve  assault 
on  aging. 

You  do  not  have  to  look 
our    own    neighboring 
Capitol  Hill  to  see  old  peojjle 
nently  stopped  over  whose 
ing  but  the  ground,  old  peop 
barely  step  up  the  three 
on  the  metro  bus,  old  peopl^ 
their  last  years  struggling 
ing  immobility,  loss  of  indepe 
fear. 

These  people  are  getting  oil!  we  say— 
Ciiid  so  we  look  the  other  way. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  master  is  that 
we  are  putting  our  old  people  )ut  to  pas- 
ture. Since  when  is  the  inev  tabiUty  of 
death  a  justification  for  pain  |ind  suffer- 
ing? 

I  for  one  reject  that  idea  Scientific 
knowledge  about  the  degenen  itive  pi"OC- 
ess  is  reaching  a  breakthro  igh.  I  am 
talking  about  vital  research  areas  like 
learning  the  causes  of  senilt  dementia 
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and  most  Important  getting  old  people 
out  of  nui-slng  homes  which  are  inci- 
dentally costing  this  Government  a 
pretty  penny. 

Last  year  in  debate  over  tlie  creation 
of  this  Aging  Institute,  our  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gross,  remarked  that  this  comitiy  did 
not  need  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  getting  older.  Our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Rogers  an- 
swered Mr.  Gross  by  saying  that  aging 
research  is  not  designed  so  much  to  ex- 
tend life,  but  to  make  one's  life  healthier. 
Dr.  Ki-etchmer,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment and  Acting  Director  of  the 
new  Institute  on  Aging  has  testified  that 
the  Aghig  Institute  needs  a  minimum  of 
$32  miUion  to  get  its  feet  off  the  ground. 
This  money  would  be  earmarked  for  re- 
search grants,  fellowships  and  training, 
contracts  for  extramural  and  inti-amural 
research  and  research  management  and 
program  seiTices. 

OfBcials  at  NIH  told  me  this  morning 
that  the  $15.5  million  appropriation  will 
not  only  fall  to  expand  the  research  pro- 
gram, but  will  not  fund  staff  positions 
for  NIA  to  oversee  the  Gerontology  Re- 
search Center  and  the  Adult  Develop- 
ment and  Aging  Branch  which  will  be 
transferred  over  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Aging  next  week.  At  present,  this  In- 
stitute has  five  staff  membei-s  and  no  per- 
manent director. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  miracle  of  medical 
research  over  the  last  half -a -century  has 
made  it  possible  for  our  citizens  to  live 
longer  than  ever  before  in  the  histoi-y 
of  mankind,  but  with  this  achievement 
have  come  the  problems  of  the  aging 
which  makes  this  new  longevity  a  costly 
nightmare  for  so  many  who  suffer  senil- 
ity and  similar  diseases.  Longevity  is  in- 
creasing and  we  are  faced  with  much 
more  of  the  same  in  coming  years.  If  we 
have  the  foresight  we  can  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
of  solving  this  problem  before  it  over- 
powers us.  Lets  not  have  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  warehouses  full  of  old  peo- 
ple not  in  command  of  then*  wits  and 
senses.  Lets  find  the  ways  to  keep  our 
senior  citizens  hale  and  hardy  in  their 
old  age. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude) 
said  can  easily  and  readily  be  substan- 
tiated. Every  word  of  what  he  said  is 
true.  As  chairman  of  the  new  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aging  which  was 
established  last  year  about  the  thne  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Aging  was  es- 
tablished, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Marjiand 
<Mr.  GtJDE) . 

Last  year  I  would  have  expected  tliat 
by  this  time  there  would  be  something 
moving  or  underway  at  the  Institute  of 
Aging.  Actually  it  has  been  established, 
but  that  is  about  all  that  has  been  done, 
^ere  was  about  $15  million  funded,  but 
Mie  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
testimony  that  there  cannot  be  much 
done  on  that  amount  to  get  the  Institute 
started.  It  Is  difficult  to  get  any  Institute 


stai-ted.  For  that  reason  the  $14  million 
increase  he  is  asking  for  is  Justified. 

This  Institute,  in  the  event  the  Mem- 
bers may  have  forgotten,  will  place  an 
emphasis  on  biomedical  and  behavioral 
and  social  aspects  of  the  aging  to  pro- 
duce a  more  productive  and  a  healthier 
life  for  all  of  us.  Let  us  underscore  that. 
This  is  something  that  is  of  importance 
to  our  constituents  and  let  us  not  forget 
to  om-selves,  yes  to  everyone  in  this  coim- 
ti-y,  since  all  of  us  must  face  the  aging 
process.  Eveiy  one  of  us  in  this  cham- 
ber agrees,  as  Mr.  Gross  so  well  observed 
at  the  time  we  discussed  this  issue  last 
year,  that  aging  is  a  fact  we  must  all  rec- 
ognize. As  I  recall,  Mr.  Gross  said  noth- 
ing against  the  creation  of  the  Institute 
of  Aging. 

This  amendment  would  provide  much- 
needed  funds  for  this  much-needed  re- 
.^earch.  This  means  funds  to  get  the  lu- 
,->titute  off  the  ground.  That  is  all  we  are 
talking  about,  just  to  get  it  started.  Let 
us  at  least  get  it  started  anywa5',  and 
soon. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  going  to  be  impos- 
sible to  do  very  much  out  there  in  the 
way  of  a  stait  •with  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  allocated  here.  This  gives 
us  a  chance  today,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  to  demonstrate  with  dol- 
lars our  commitment  to  the  concept  we 
talked  about  in  the  93d  Congress,  back 
in  1974,  when  we  created  this  Institute 
on  the  Aging  and  when  you  recall  we  al-jo 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Aging. 

L«t  u.s,  as  the  gentleman  said,  con- 
tinue to  do  something  to  get  the  folks 
out  of  the  nursing  homes.  This  Institute 
will  help  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  this  amendment  will  have 
.\our  support. 

Mr.  PIXX)D.  Mr.  ChaUman,  I  ri.sc  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Now,  here  we  go  again,  Mr.  Cliairman. 
Let  us  be  sure  about  tills.  I  get  these 
requests  by  the  dozens,  every  time  I  step 
off  the  elevator  and  every  time  I  come 
to  tlie  telephone.  They  come  to  the  office 
and  they  Une  up  tliere,  all  the  special 
pleaders. 

Now,  Mr.  Chah-man,  this  is  what  tliey 
tell  me:  They  say  to  me,  "We  want  you 
to  balance  the  budget."  That  Is  a  great 
idea. 

They  say,  "Be  sure  and  balance  tlie 
budget.  Do  not  raise  taxes.  For  heaven's 
sake,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
do  not  raise  the  taxes,  and  be  sure  and 
balance  the  budget." 

Then  I  stop  breathing.  Do  you  know 
what  the  next  word  Is?  "But." 

They  say.  "But  take  care  of  my  proj- 
ect. I  only  want  $30  million." 

So  I  smile.  Then  the  next  group  comes 
ui. 

Tliey  say,  "Balance  the  budget,  do  not 
raise  taxes,  but"— then  all  they  want  is 
a  lousy  $50  million.  What  a  piker. 

By  the  time  I  leave  the  ofKce  at  9 
o'clock  that  night  I  am  about  $5  billion 
over  the  budget.  That  Is  Just  one  shift, 
and  I  do  not  get  time  and  a  half  either. 
We  are  $5  billion  over  the  budget  In 
just  one  shift. 

Tliese  are  sincere  people.  These  are  not 
fnkci-s.  These  are  honest-to-God  good 


American  citizens,  faithful  to  their 
cause,  sincere,  dedicated  without  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  some  payrollers  now 
or  chiselers,  or  lobbyists.  I  do  not  mean 
that  kind.  The.se  are  good  people,  your 
people,  yom-  friends  and  relatives,  and 
they  mean  it.  However,  they  do  not  know 
about  the  other  $4  billion  that  came  in 
before  they  airived.  That  Is  the  problem. 

As  to  the  Institute  for  the  Aging,  we 
have  had  hearings  on  this.  We  voted  for 
this  bill;  this  committee  did:  everybody 
did.  We  have  $15,526,000  for  it  In  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  mc  ask  the  Mem- 
bers: Do  they  know  when  this  Institute 
was  established?  This  was  established  by 
us  on  October  7  of  1974.  It  Is  not  8  months 
old.  Let  me  say  that  they  do  not  have  a 
pei-manent  duector.  We  coiUd  not  get  a 
word  out  of  them  about  that.  We  tried. 
They  have  no  idea  when  they  are  going  to 
get  what  they  call  a  pemianent  director. 
They  do  not  know,  and  they  were  very 
honest  about  the  thhig. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  They  do 
not  have  a  director.  The  Aging  Act  of 
1974  led  to  the  estabhsliment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Aging.  It  is  in  the 
law  that  we  wrote. 

What  is  the  first  thing  that  Congre.s-s 
said  to  the  Institute?  "You  must  have 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  aging  research. 
Before  you  get  a  dime,  you  must  have  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  aging  researoh." 
Congress  said:  'You  mugt  submit  that 
plan  by  May  31  of  1975." 

All  right.  Here  we  are  tonight,  Jmie  25. 
1975.  There  ain't  no  plan.  We  have  no 
idea — ^neither  do  they — when  they  are 
going  to  submit  it.  They  told  us  that. 
These  are  veiy  honest  pe(H>le;  no  di- 
rector, no  plan,  no  address,  no  nothing: 
and  we  gave  them  $15  inilUon. 

They  came  in  with  no  evidence  of  what 
they  need.  At  all  the  hearings  they  had 
no  idea. 

Perhaps,  somebody  will  come  In  here 
and  say,  "Are  you  against  the  aging?  Are 
you  against  the  aging.  Mi".  Flood?" 

Do  not  let  that  mustache  fool  anybody. 
What  do  we  do  with  this  kind  of  thing 
here  but  take  care  of  it,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially mindful  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
who  Just  spoke  on  behalf  of  it. 

"My,  my,  my,  balance  the  budget,"  they 
say.  "Do  not  raise  taxes."  they  say. 

Listen  to  this:  Of  course  there  has  to 
be  researoh  on  this  problem.  We  are 
aware  of  the  groups  who  advocate  three 
or  four  times  what  we  give. 

By  tile  way.  let  me  tell  the  Members 
tiiat  when  they  have  this  thing  properly 
set  up.  this  subcommittee,  I  will  be  tiie 
fii-st  to  give  them  4,  5,  6,  or  10  times  this 
$15  million,  10  thnes  when  they  rate  It 
and  can  use  it  and  handle  it.  Nobody  is 
going  to  be  against  it,  of  course,  nobody. 
We  are  all  getting  older  by  the  second. 

Let  us  have  this  Institute  there.  We  put 
it  there.  Let  them  have  leadership.  Let 
them  have  giddance.  Let  them  have  a  full 
director,  and  under  the  law  let  them  come 
to  Congress  with  their  comprehoisive 
plan  for  aging  researoh.  Let  them  bring  It 
in  here.  Tliey  are  overdue  a  month  now. 
Bfr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  under  all 
of  these  ciroumstances  this  amendment 
beoppoBed. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Ciiairman,  I  move 
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to  strike  (he  reQuL«.ite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE). 

I  believe  tliis  amendment  Ls  necessary 
iX  ive  are  to  realize  a  goal  which  has 
been  long  in  coming— the  establishment 
and  adequate  fimding  of  an  institute  de- 
voted to  the  unique  problems  of  the  aging 
process. 

Such  an  l^istltute  was  first  proposed, 
ns  you  know,  by  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  When  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  proved  Iruuloquate  to  the 
task,  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
again  recommended  the  establisliment  of 
a  separate  Institute. 

Congress  responded  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress only  to  liavc  the  law  pocket -vetoed 
by  the  President. 

We  acted  again  last  year  and  now 
would  see  this  success  vitiated  by  tlie 
lack  of  adequate  funding  in  this  appro- 
priations biU. 

This  Institute's  work  is  not  nccos.suiil.v 
intended  so  much  to  extend  life  as  it  is  to 
make  one's  life  healthier — to  keep  one's " 
faculties  as  long  as  possible  and  to  avoid 
early  placement  in  a  nursing  home— 
with  all  Its  atter.dant  costs.  It  w  ill  estab- 
lish a  focus  for  strong  advocacy  for  aging 
research  which  has  until  this  time  been 
lacking.  But  it  can  do  these  tilings  only 
with  adequate  staff  and  funding.  This 
amendment  is  necessary  if  14  years  of 
ivork  and  two  act.s  of  Congress  :tre  not  to 
be  in  vain. 

Mr.  GDDE.  Mr.  Clialrman.  v-ill  the 
Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yMd  to  the  ger.lleman 
from  Marj-land. 

Hi:  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thuak  tlie 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  might  add  that 
this  research,  as  you  have  indicated,  has 
been  going  on,  but  we  have  been  short- 
changed because  the  aging  research  was 
being  carried  caj  in  anotlier  institute  and 
was  only  receiving  10  percent  of  the 
funds.  With  the  awareness  that  we 
needed  a  large-scale  attack  on  aging 
the  new  Institute  was  created;  but  the 
research  li  not  new,  it  is  an  ongohig 
cffoi t  wiiicli  needs  to  be  reinforced. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  lliat  is  exactly  rifht .  In 
fj^ct,  the  report  describes  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  ^vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi\  ROGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fiom  Mis.sourl. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  t  me 
emphasize  again  that  this  research  has 
nctuBlly  been  going  on.  One  thing  we 
need  to  do  here  is  to  attempt  to  codifv 
and  cla3.«ify  and  analyze  nnd  put  it  all 
together. 

Finallj-,  in  my  rcaiaiki  awhUe  ago  I 
made  reference  to  our  friend  and  former 
member  the  gentleman  fiora  Iowa.  Mr. 
Gross,  who  said  that  because  he  v.as 
growing  old.  if  he  voted  for  a  bill  for 
benefit  of  the  aging,  he  might  be  charged 
with  a  conflict  of  interest.  So  I  would 
suggest  to  any  Members  who  have  that 
fear  to  do  what  the  gentleman  from  low  a 
did  last  year  when  he  was  here  and  we 
voted    cu    the    National    liistitutes    of 
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Aging.  He  said  he  did  not 
the  Institute  of  Aghig  ant 
to  be  put  in  a  conflict  of 
voted  "present." 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  urge 
eration  by  tlie  Members 
of  this  amendment.  I  thin  t 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chair 
itiike  the  requisite  numbe 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
the  amendment.  Those  of 
me  know  that  it  is  not 
I  oppose  amendments  to 
in  the  domestic  area, 
nature,  and  I  am  for 
dime  we  can  get  in  the 
I  think  that  the  amount 
spending  in  the  areas  ol 
instance,  is  al)solutely 
my  "druthers,"  I  would 
iixple  the  amoimt  of  monc  / 
stitute. 

But  I  think  we  have  to 
in  mind.  Much  as  I  had 
this  Congress  has  been 
ride  five  fairly  important 
interested  in  getting  douir 
not  promises,  and  it  is 
guarantee  that  we  are 
dollars  to  people  if  we 
again  and  again  and 
noon.  I  do  not  want  to  „ 
high  it  will  be  \etoed.  Tha 
anybody. 

If  the  Menibrrs  look  at  i 
not  think  thej'  are  going 
when  I  voted  against  any 
for  any  kind  of  program 
My  district  has  a  larger 
elderly  people  than  any 
sional  district  in  the 
sin.  but  I  think  that  if  w; 
follow  sensible   policy,   w( 
least  follow  the  requiremeii  Is 
stand  them,  in  tlie  autho 
tion.  It  .iust  seems  to  me 
have  not  yet  received  the 
prehensive  plan  which  w 
the  Congrcas  how  the  m 
be  used,  that  what  we  oug4t 
adopt    this    amendment, 
comes  down  hi  the  meantjn 
sible  it  can  be  handled  in  t 

I  am  not  suggesting  that 
not  needed.  I  know   that 
money  is  needed  in  this 
every  other.  If  I  had  mj 
stance.  I  would  have  doubli 
of  money  that  we  spent  fo 
other  areas,  but  we  caniic 
out  plaiming.  That  is  all 
the  Members. 

1  do  not  reli.sli  making  th 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
right,  and  that  tliis  is   . 
thing  to  do  procedurally, 
know  v.here  the  money  Is 
spent  and  what  the  progr 
of  tliat  Institute  are  in  ... 
add  any  more  moiicv  .nbo^, 
in  this  bUl. 

We  have  given  tliia  Inst; 
increase  as  we  have  giver 
institute,  and  I  thhik  that 
considering  what  the  Pi 
did  to  tlie  entire  National 
Health. 

Ml-.  Ciiuinnan,  I  urge  liw 
support  the  chairman  of  11 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thf^k 
tleman  for  yielding 

I  think  at  this  point  r 
to  point  out  the  almost 
ation  that  this  subcommittee 
matter  what  program  is  in 
body  will  get  up  and  saj-  it 
f  ul  progi-am.  That  does  not 

This  was  Increased  10 
these  are  wonderful 
chairman  has  an  impossibl( 
to  satisfy  the  people  in  this 
top  of  that,  we  find  people 
here  complaining,  "You  ha\ 
authorizations  out." 

Look  on  page  5  of  the  rep(|r 
$1  billion  of  authorizations 
hmig  up  over  in  the  conference 
tee.  They  ought  to  have  beer 
imum  of  9  months  ago.  How 
can  we  run  programs  in  thi ; 
they  are  a  year  late  with 
It  Is  time  they  spent  some 
their  own  shop  in  order  iast^ad 
plaining  so  much  in  here  w 
appropriations  bills  on  the 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  just 
think  we  have  been  ma  kin  : 
mistake  in  the  whole  area  of 
search  over  the  last  5  or  6 
as  an  example  cancer,  for 
ei-ybody  Is  opposed  to 
come  in  and  say,  "Put  some 
in  the  Cancer  Institute." 
compartmentalize     medical 
Some  of  the  best  medical 
get  in  the  world  on  probleijis 
or  on  problems  of  cancer  is  r 
iu    Institutes    which 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  eitlier 
problems. 

I  would  suggest  that  pr 
really  want  to  help  study  the 
aging,  the  best  place  to  put 
not  in  this  agency,  but  it  w 
be  in  the  Institute  of  Gene 
Sciences.  That  is  where  some 
basic  medical  research  is 
aging,  on  cancer,  on  many 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ur_ 
beis  to  stick  with  the  comm 
man.  because  procedurally 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chair 
tfcrike  the  requisite  number  oi 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  tlie 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
wliere  the  gentleman  from 
oS  witli  respect  to  the  kind 
that  is  being  done  on  the 
directly  affectmg  the  elderl. 
tioual  Institute  on  Aging  is 
place  m  which  we  have  research 
bo  t  the  problems  of  aging. 

Please  do  not  be  deluded  1 
tleman  from  Missouri  who 
Members  to  vote  present 
are  going  to  alienate  the  elde 
districts. 

They  do  not  have  a  Dneclor 
although  tliey  have  offered 
to  eight  people,  none  could 
cause  of  the  salary  level.  A 
ment  effort  is  ongoing.  We 
and  piogiams  taken  over 
tional  Institute  of  Child  Heallh 
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man  Development  and  there  Is  a  7-per- 
cent increase  in  new  research  projects.  So 
to  say  the  thing  is  lying  fallow  and  noth- 
ing is  being  done  is  erroneous.  We  have  a 
sufficient  ariiount  of  money  In  here  to  get 
tills  thing  on  board  if  they  will  give  it  the 
vU\\i  kind  of  direction  downtown. 

The  chairman  made  mucli  of  tlie  fact 
iliat  we  do  not  have  a  plan.  The  author- 
izing and  enabling  legislation  provides 
that  we  have  it,  but  we  do  not  have  it. 
So  we  think  we  have  done  the  responsible 
tiling  by  funding  only  that  for  which  we 
have  good  justification.  We  are  not  get- 
ting carried  away  by  emotion,  and  we  are 
not  jubt  voting  an  enormous  amount  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  aging.  We  cannot  be 
that  irre.spon.>-iblc  about  this  soit  of 
tiling. 

I  am  all  for  those  who  want  to  help  the 
aging.  But  in  this  instance,  I  feel  the 
responsible  thmg  to  do  is  to  consider  the 
good  arguments  tlie  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Pennsylvania  have  given  us  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  I  might  say  that  the 
jentlemaii  voted  for  a  $30  million  in- 
crease a  few  minutes  ago  and  now  he 
\rants  a  $15  million  increase  here.  He 
also  wants  a  few  milUon  for  the  subway. 
We  cannot  have  it  all  that  many  ways. 
The  gentleman  is  all  for  these  nice- 
sounding  programs,  but  we  cannot  afiford 
all  these  things.  Very  little  of  it  comes 
to  play  in  Peoria. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  in  his  remarks  in  general 
debate  the  fact  that  the  large  Institutes 
nt  NIH  were  receiving  the  large  increases 
of  10  percent  across  the  board.  Mean- 
while this  Institute  on  Aging  is  receiving 
the  same  10  percent,  a  minuscule  in- 
crease. As  the  gentleman  well  said,  it  is 
like  increasing  the  salary  of  the  head  of 
a  company  in  which  case  10  percent 
makes  a  handsome  increase  wliile  the 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  also  gets  10  per- 
cent and  has  little  to  show.  Let  us  take 
care  of  this  httle  Institute  that  needs  to 
get  on  with  its  work. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  subcommittee  has  taken 
care  of  this  Institute  in  a  good  respon- 
sible manner  with  tlie  $15  million  we 
have  provided  in  this  bill.  This  amount 
would  permit  tlie  funding  of  all  research 
continuations  and  about  27  percent  of 
new  approved  grants,  based  upon  antici- 
pated applications.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment, however,  would  double  the  In- 
stitute's f  miding,  and  by  doing  so,  would 
actually  provide  funding  in  excess  of  an- 
ticipated applications. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ii'om  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
Mn  that  there  may  be  other  places  where 
mis  research  may  be  done,  if  that  is  so 
men  there  was  something  wTong  with 
What  we  did  on  this  last  fall.  I  objected 
w  the  vote  but  I  believe  there  were  not 


20  or  25  or  30  against  this.  If  something 
is  wrong  then  let  us  repeal  the  law. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  there  were  not  any 
funding  in  here,  I  wotild  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  there  is.  and  that  is  the 
problem  before  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  have  a  good  justification  for  it. 
When  we  do  not  even  have  a  plan  and 
then  we  want  to  double  the  money,  I 
think  we  are  being  irresponsible  in  tak- 
ing that  approach. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  will  allow 
for  expanded  research  into  the  causes 
and  efifects  of  aging,  a  sadly  neglected 
area.  All  too  many,  many  of  our  older 
Americans  must  contend  with  unique 
physical  problems.  I  was  pleased  that 
Congress  took  note  of  these  special  prob- 
lems dm-hig  our  last  session  and  estab- 
lished the  National  Institute  of  the 
Aging.  I  support  this  amendment,  since 
it  will  allow  work  in  this  area  to  be  in- 
creased substantially. 

At  the  tui-n  of  the  century,  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  comprised  only  4  per- 
cent of  our  population.  Today,  they  rep- 
resent 10  percent  of  tlie  population,  witli 
the  percentage  risuig  amiually.  As  the 
number  of  older  Americans  rises,  so  must 
om-  eflfoi-ts  to  deal  with  their  problems. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Aging 
deals  particularly  with  research  into  the 
causes  of  aging.  Until  these  are  fully  un- 
derstood, all  the  associated  medical  prob- 
lems which  they  experience  will  not  be 
dealt  with  effectively. 

The  elderly,  who  are  among  the  lowest 
income  group  in  our  society,  are  forced 
to  .spend  a  higher  proportion  of  their  in- 
comes for  health  tlian  are  other  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  particular  problem  suice, 
unlike  the  medical  fees  they  pay,  their 
incomes  tend  to  be  fixed.  Social  pro- . 
grams  to  defray  these  costs  help  in  part. 
A  more  effective  weapon  is  research  into 
the  general  area  of  aging.  This  research 
will  hopefully  lead  to  preventive  medical 
techniques  which  will  aid  the  elderly  far 
more  than  programs  that  pay  for  theJr 
medical  costs. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  special  programs  for  om-  older  Ameri- 
cans. We  liave  initiated  such  programs  in 
the  Congress  in  some  areas,  including 
health,  housing,  nutrition,  and  transpor- 
tation. The  establishment  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Aghig  was  another  such 
program.  I  therefore  support  this  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  it  to  inci-ea.se  its 
efforts. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offei-ed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mi-.  Gude)  there 
were — ayes  27,  noes  83. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
»  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL    LIBRARr    OF    MEDICINE 

To  eari-y  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  section  301  with  respect  to 
hcaltlx  information  communications  and 
parts  I  and  J  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  $38,815,000. 

For  the  "National  Llbiar;,-  of  Medicine  -  for 


the  period  July  1,  1976.  thiough  September 
30.  1976,  •6.572,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

TIae  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

BTm.Dmas  and  facilities 

For  constTuctlon  of,  and  acquisition  of 
faites  and  equipment  for,  faculties  of  « 
used  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Btoalth, 
where  not  otherwise  provided,  t93.000,000, 
to  remain  avaUable  lunil  expended. 

The  CHAIR  if  AK.  Tlie  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 
Assistant  Scchltaey  for  Health 

For  expense.^  uectssavy  for  the  Office  of  ili« 
A.?^istant  Secretary  for  Health,  •23,142,000. 

For  "Assistant  Se.-ret.-iJT  for  Health",  for 
the  period  July  i.  i97fl,  riiro'igh  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  if5.7«.').O0O. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.SAI..\RI£5  .<X0  EXPENSES 

For  expeiiKes'.  not  oihenwde  provided,  nec- 
t».sai-y  for  the  botlal  and  Kehubilit ation 
.Service,  iii57.878,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tile  Clerk  will  read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

iiMtr.vi'ioK.s   o;»    si.\i  >.Bir.s   and   EaPfnsk.s 

For   necepsaiy   txpen.^s,    not   more    than 
^2,373,132,000  may   be   expended  as  author- 
ii'.edby  section  201(g)(1)   or  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  from  anj  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred   to   ilierein:    Provided,  That 
such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  avail- 
able  to   pay   iravpl   expenses   either   on   an 
actual  cost  or  commuted  basis,  to  an  individ- 
uai  for  travel  incident  to  medical  examina- 
tion.", and  to  parties,  their  representative .^ 
nnd   aU  reasonably   necessary   \^-ltuesees  for 
travel  within  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and   the  Virgin   Islands   to  i-econslderaiiou 
mtei-views  and  to  proceedings  before  admin- 
istrative law  judges  under  titles  11.  XVI.  and 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  .'Vet:  Provided 
further.  That   $25,000,000  of  the  foregoing 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  for  use  ptir- 
suant  to  section  3679  of  tiie  Revised  Statutes 
{31  tr.S.C.  665),  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  process  workloads  not  aniicipated  in  the 
budget  estimates  and   to  meet  mandatory 
mci-eases  in  costs  of  agencies  or  organization!^ 
with  which  agreements  have  been  made  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  title  XVI 
and  XVm  and  section  221  of  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security   Act,    and   after   maximum 
absorption  of  such  costs  within  the  remain- 
der  of    the    existUig    limitation    has    been 
achieved:     Provided    further.    That     such 
amoimts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
be  used  for  payment,  in  such  manner  as  said 
organizations    may    Jointly    determine,    of 
postage  for  the  transmission  of  official  mail 
matter  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  social  security  program  by  States 
participating  in  the  program:  Provided  fur- 
ther, Tliat  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
may  be  expended  for  admimstration  within 
the  United  States  of  the  social  insurance 
program    of    the    United    Kingdom,    under 
terms  of  an  agreement  wherein  similar  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  by  the  United  Kingdom 
in  that  country  for  administration  of  the 
social    Insurance    program    of    the    United 
States. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT     StH.    BCRUSON    OF 
MISSOUKI 

Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missom-1.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bublibon  of 
Mis.sourl:    Page    33,    Line    16.    strilie    out 
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*'»2,373.133.000"  aud  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••*2,373,133.812". 

Page  3fi.  Line  2.  strike  out  "M2S,900,000" 
«i'.\d  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '*fflS9.0OO,4O3''. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouil  Mr.  Cliair- 
imtn.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  askctl 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouil.  Mi-. 
Cbalnnan.  I  have  the  assurance  that  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  chahman  of 
the  suboommittee,  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment. It  should  be  stated  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Chah-man,  that  this  additional  fund- 
ing to  the  nominal  amount  of  $2,015  is 
for  the  purpose  of  estaUishing  a  social 
secuf Ity  couUct  station  in  Arnold.  Jcffer- 
soD  Couitty,  Mo.  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
1»7T.  My  substanUatlon  for  this  facUity 
Is  found  in  my  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriations  dming 
their  fiscal  year  1976  hearings.  Since  the 
subcommittee  has  accepted  my  amend- 
ment, and  to  assure  that  the  matter  does 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  it  would  be  well 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
above-mentioned  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  I  will  seek  permission  to 
do  this  in  the  House  after  the  coni- 
mltted  rises. 

The  testimony  f oUo^s : 
llojf.  Bill  BrRUsoN,  a  Represent Mrvt  i-. 
ComatEss  From  the  State  of  KIissoukt 
Mr.  Flood.  We  now  have  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  havUig  with  us  our  dlstinguibhed 
coUeague.  Hon.  BiU  Burllson  ol  tlie  great 
State  of  Missouil.  He  Is  going  to  tell  us  all 
About  social  security.  That  Is  a  good  trick 
Whether  you  do  it  or  not.  but  I  am  siue  you 
wlU  try. 

Mr.  BtTBusON.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chalmutn. 

XncldentaUy.  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
appeared  before  this  subconmilttee  aud  1  am 
»ort  of  reluctant  to  do  so  on  such  a  minor, 
Inalgnlflcant  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  of  great  Importance  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  largest  populated  county  In 
my  district.  This  county  Is  immediately  to 
the  south  of  St.  Louis  and  it  luts  a  population 
of  about  110.000  people. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  far  away  from  the  nearest 
ofBce  are  you? 

Mr.  BuBLisoN.  There  is  a  permanent  office 
^  approximately  10  miles  away.  Now,  let  me 
give  you  a  Uttle  of  the  backdrop  on  this.  In 
this  Immediate  area.  In  the  nortli  part  of 
JeSerson  County,  which  Is  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  St.  IjouIs,  Just  across  the  Meramec 
River,  the  boundary  Une  between  St.  Louis 
County  and  my  district,  there  are  about 
00.000  people  who  live  In  three  communities 
thAt  this  contact  statloq  that  I  am  seeking 
would  serve. 

There  are  three  other  contact  stations  In 
this  county.  Mhud  you.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  It  has  110.000  people  In  It.  it  doesn't 
have  a  permanent  Social  Security  office.  But 
It  does  have  these  three  contact  stations.  One 
of  them  ts  In  a  oommuslty  of  about  3.600; 
the  others  are  In  mmmmHtlea  of  approxi- 
mately the  aaxxM  size.  So  we  have  three  com- 
muntttes  of  approztmately  8.600  population 
each  which  luive  •  oontact  statton.  But  m 
this  UM  that  I  aa  spMklDc  of.  with  a  oon- 
caatvMMl  population  of  about  60.000  people, 
thM*  u  a»  contact  station. 
How,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  set  out  In  my  pre- 
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pared  statement,  which  is  . 
intend  to  be  here.  It  will  req  i 
that  would  be  the  expenses 
station  for  1  year.  The  social 
have  spent  that  much  ni 
argumg  with  me  about  ^ 

tact  station.  They  sent  a 

my  office  from  Baltimore.  It 
of  ridiculoTis  to  argue  abou 
request. 

Mr.  Flood.  Wliere  l.s  your  _ 
Mr.  Bup.i.iioN.  The  region; 
l.ouis. 
Mr.  Flood.  St.  Louis? 
Mr.  BuBLisoN.  Yes,  sir. 
I  feel  that  my  i-equest  is  ei; 
able. 

I  think  they  very  unfairly 
ably  are  denying  my  request  i 
tact  station  that  would  serve 
elderly  and  disabled  people. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  couldn't  have 
tnr  myself.  That  Is  praise 
know. 

Mr.  Burlison.  Tliank  yoti.  . 
Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very 
(The  statement  follows:  \ 
Air.  Chairman.  I  am  taki 
hlty  to  submit  testimony  to 
tee  on  beh-ilf  of  the  reiidelt 
County,  Mo.,  and  partlculai 
-Arnold,  Barnhfirt,  nnd  Impel 
cotmty.  This  locale  has  a  poj 
50,000  people  and  is  a  rapldlv 
politan  area  with  the  pre .    ! 
of  two  new  communities  la 

future.  The  1970  census 

tlon  of  JeUerson  County  to  b« 
can  note  In  comparison  of 
one -half  of  the  county  live 
mentioned  area.  It  l.s  estimatld 
an  hicrease  of  more  tlian 
10-year  census  period. 

There  is  no  existing  sot  la 
or  contact  station  to  meet  tl 
of  the  people  in  the  sunoun  I 
necessary   that   the  persons 
valued  cotmsel  of  the  social 
sentatlves  travel  approximate  ly 
the  nearest  social  security 
Louis  County.  Granted  lo"  milfs 
distance,  but  consider  the 
and  poor  Uitlivldunls  wtio  hre 
ance. 

lu  tlie  same  coimty  we  find 
of  Crystal  City,  Cedar  HUl,  aii_ 
Ing  populations  of  3.898,  3.60( 
spectively,  do  have  social   s< 
station.?.  In  these  three  office 
find  6  personnel  and 
lug  hours  belnp  utilized'  each 
The   Social   Security   Adm 
argued  that  a  contact  station 
compassing  approximately  5( 
not  feasible  or  practicable.  A 
that  in  the  same  county  in 
population   totaling    13,482 
such  faculties.  Since  the  /_ 
and  Imperial  area  Is  much 
than  the  three  cities  with  est 
stations,  I  argue  that  there  la 
for  tills  addition.  In  an  estii 
me  by  the  Social  Secvulty 
they  advised  that  this  contact 
cost  approximately  $31  per 

cost  estimate  Includes  the  i 

ployee  at  the  OS-10  grade  leve 
a  4-hour  weekly  visit,  plus  tlio 
between  the  station  and  the  e 
manent  duty  station.  Based  or 
tlon,  the  annual  cost  on  a 

the  contact  station  In  the 

be  $1,612.  No  allowance  is  mad( 
at  this  time  as  the  other 
tlons  have  donated  space  and 
arrangement  could  be  obtaine  i 
posed  new  contact  station. 

I  urge  this  dibtluguished  s 
give  favorable  action  on  this 
for  the  additional  funding  l. 
^;de  this  worthwhile  ittid  nui 
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tatt  station.  In  the  altematlv 
would  be  that  this  subcomml  :tee 
the  Social  Security  Adminlstn  tlon 
out  this  responsibility  with  th( 
-scmrces  appropriated  for  the  ag  mcy. 

Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  f  >r 
tesy  In  permitting  me  this  tlnje 
i  liiK'i'tant  subcommittee. 


u  >conunittee  to 
n4mlnal  request 
to  pro- 
needed  con- 


ne(  Bssary 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Cliairmjtn, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  MissoiAi. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsj  Ivania 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairmj  n ^^^. 

tleman  did  discuss  these  i  mendments 

vith  the  committee,  and  we) 

jcction  to  their  acceptance. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri, 
my  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qutslion 
tlie  amendments  offered  by 
man  from  Missomi  (Mr. 

Tlie  amendmentsi  wei'e 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  cfe 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


the 

BliRLISON 

agieed 
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transferred 
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For  expenses  nece-ssary  for 
Civil   Rights  $24,686,000,  together 
to  exceed  $1,351,000,  to  be 
expended  as  authorized  by 
ol  the  Social  Security  Act  firot  i 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to 

For  "OfRce  for  Civil  Rights"  1  )r 
Jrly    1,   1976,  through  Septem  ler 
$6,379,000:  Prorided,  That  in  ad  Utlon, 
exceed  is352,000  may  be  transf  e  Ted 
pended  as  authorized  by  secti^u 
til   the   Social  Security  Act 
or  all  of  the  trust  funds  referreb 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
nu  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H4lland 
38,    immediately   before   the 
end  of  line  17  and  at  the  end 
sert  the  following:    ":   Provided, 
funds  may  be  obligated  or 
this  paragraph  for  the  Office  of 
unless  and  until  such  Office  Is  1 
with  regulations  promulgated 
fice  under  title  IX  of  the  Civil 
1964.' 
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those  regulations  they  seek 
particularly  in  the  area  of 
female  hiring  ratios. 

I  find  that  in  the  upper 
employment  the  presence  of 
females  is  absolutely  nonexistent, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this 
ply  states  as  a  policy  of  thl 
that   those   agencies,   partic4l<u'ly 
agency,  will  comply  with  the 
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example  and  by  compliance  tliat  tliis 
Nation  is  In  full  faith  and  credit  with  its 
own  law. 

I  had  the  information  that  they  ad- 
n)itted  they  were  hopelessly  out  of  c<Hn- 
pUance.  I  suggested  that  they  more  Into 
compliance. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  the  statement  might 
be  made  that  the  .statement  of  this  pohcy 
«hould  not  be  made  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  However,  I  find  that  whoever  con- 
trols the  purse  strings  controls  the  ac- 
tions of  tliese  agencies.  If  it  was  out  of 
compliance — and  it  should  not  be— this 
is  the  proper  place  to  annoimce  to  this 
agency,  and  to  all  others,  that  so  long  a.-; 
we  finance  and  support  them  by  our  ap- 
propriations, they  will  in  some  measme 
pay  attention  to  this  Congress,  which 
represents  the  people— nothing  nK>re, 
nothing  less — and  our  statement  of  policy 
that  they  should  be  guided  by  those 
things  with  which  they  seek  to  guide  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  i"equisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
.about  this  one.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments,  I  have  objected  to  ko  far 
I  did  so  partly  because  they  were  out  of 
place.  The  Members  were  kind  enough 
to  agree  witli  me.  Tliis  is  not  only  out  of 
place,  but  it  is  utterly  and  completely 
ambiguous.  JVnd  if  I  cannot  iinderistand 
it,  noboily  can. 

Mr.  Chairma-i,  tlie  fir.st  Unie  I  saw  tliis 
amendment  was  v  hen  I  was  on  the  way 
out  of  the  men's  room  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ago.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the 
thing  before.  We  have  been  at  tliis  thing 
tor  months,  and  nobody  said  aaytiilng 
about  this.  We  had  full  hearings,  and  we 
have  been  here  on  the  floor  all  day.  No- 
body heard  any  tiling  about  this  amend- 
ment, nothing  wa^s  said  by  tlie  sponsor  of 
the  aniendmeiit.  It  is  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  refers  to  title  IX  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  tliis  title 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  HEW, 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  No  tiling.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  tra-la.  It 
refers  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Right  church — wi'ong  pew. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  referiing — 
I  beUeve— of  cour.se,  your  belief  is  as  good 
as  mhie — ^I  believe  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferrmg  to  tlie  .sex  discrimination  provl- 
«lon-^l  believe  that— of  title  EX  of  tlie 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

TTiose  of  you  who  were  here  then,  if 
you  remember  tliat  far  back,  will  recall 
that.  I  believe  tliat  is  uiiat  he  is  talkuiR 
about.  Tho.se  provisions— and  we  should 
all  know  about  those — are  in  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  We  debated 
that  on  the  floor.  ITiose  provisions  appl.v 
to  educational  pro^4rams  or  educational 
activities. 

In  any  cafe,  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever 
JU  tile  world  this  amendment  is  supposed 
to  ^achieve,  I  mge  its  defeat,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  so  ambiguous.  I  cannot  tliirJ: 
of  a  better  reason. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mj".  Cliairinaii.   wiiJ 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chaiimtin,  1  iukc 
'>ception  lo  the  genUeman's  statement 


that  he  fii-st  saw  this  amendment  com- 
ing out  of  the  men's  room.  I  handed  it 
to  tlie  gentleman.  I  believe,  about  2 
o'clock  today.  I  explahied  to  the  genlte- 
man  at  that  time  the  amendment  refei-s 
to  sex  discrimination  in  the  hiring  of 
workcis. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sav.  It 
for  the  first  time  today.  We  ha\e  been 
working  on  this  for  months. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chainn.-n,  the 
amendment  refers  to  discrimhiatioii  in 
huing  on  a  sex  basis. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainiian,  I  am  not 
questioning  the  gentleman's  Integrity  or 
•-jncerity. 

This  is  sex  discrimination,  and  nobody 
will  debate  that.  That  is  not  the  poins 
at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  Chan-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FliOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentU-ir.aii 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  and  I  are  in 
disagreement  about  this  at  all. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  the  same  thing,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  this  kind  of  amendment. 

There  is  no  quarrel  about  this,  but  it 
is  utterly  ambiguous.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man this  title  ha.s  noiiiing  to  do  with 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  HEW. 

After  all,  I  am  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 
1  am  for  this  a  thousand  percent,  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  This  is  civil 
rights,  sex  di^ciimhiatlou,  all  the.se 
things. 

Did  the  gentleman  not  read  these 
hoarlnes? 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  Yes,  I  did.  But  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  read  his  bill,  it  is  replete 
with  stjitementfi  of  policy. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agiee  the 
miiendraent  is  well  hitended.  The  gentle- 
man is  in  the  right  chvu-ch  but  the  wrong 
pew,  it  Ls  that  simple. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  under  the  par- 
ticular provisions  of  the  bill  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  here,  I  submit  the  bill 
is  full  of  statements  of  policy,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  ts  in  order, 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Cliaimian,  I  cflimoi 
vield  any  longer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixaks)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hoixand)  there 
were — ayes  30,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  wa.s  rejected. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  "Hie  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  I'ead  as  follows: 

Se>'.  206.  Appropriations  in  thi^  Act  for  Dn 
Health  Servl'-es  Administration,  the  National 
lUiStitutes  ol  Health,  the  Center  for  Di^aso 
Control,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  aud  Men- 
tal HtaUh  Adminlstritiuii,  the  Health  Rc- 
f  ources  Adm3nlstr.al!on  and  the  Office  of  tlie 
Secretary  Phall  be  available  for  expenses  for 
active  commissioned  officers  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Reserve  Corps  and  for  not  to 
exceed  two  thousasid  eight  hundred  com- 
mis-sioued  ofiioera  in  the  Begular  Corps;  en.- 
nense.s  incident  to  the'  dls.semiJiatlon  of 
healtJi  information  In  foreign  countries 
through  exhibits  :.nA  other  approprl.vie 
means;  advances  of  funds  for  c«3mpensatlon, 
travel,  and  subsistence  expends  (or  per  diem 
In  lieu  there<}f)  for  persons  coming  from 
abroad  to  participate  in  health  or  scieutllii? 
.^«^;v);)^.■^l>l"  i'.e  lifjuj  iu)»  jit  p.ir.s;;,ij>i',  lO  jav  . 


expenses  of  primary  and  secondary  scbcjlii;;; 
of  dependents  lu  foreign  coim tries,  of  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  officers  sta- 
tloued  iu  foreign  countries,  at  cosVj  for  aj>y 
giveu  area  not  iu  excess  of  tliose  of  tiie  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  same  ertA.  *iicn 
it  in  detennUied  by  the  Secretary  -!jat  tlie 
schools  available  In  the  locality  are  ussa'iia 
:o  provide  adeqn.uely  for  the  education  of 
fcucli  dependent^,  and  for  the  tran.'^poi-tatioH 
of  =uch  dtpeud«"iit.s  lietweea  s-aeh  schoiU  and 
their  place.^  of  residence  when  tne  scoooJd 
are  not  acces.'sible  to  siicli  dependents  oy 
ieguUr  means  of  (i-unsportatlou;  rtiitai  ur 
leas©  of  livl)ig  quarters  (for  perljd.s  not  e>-- 
ceedlng  o  years ^ ,  and  provisi.j.i  of  heat,  fii< !, 
and  light,  amt  iiiainlenance.  Improvement, 
oiid  repair  of  .such  quarters,  and  advance  p.iy- 
meats  therefor,  for  clvlllau  offioers.  and  em- 
ployees of  Uie  Public  Health  Service  who  are 
Cnlted  Stales  citizens  aud  who  have  a  persia- 
iipnt  station  in  a  foreign  cotiniry;  purchaa-?. 
erection,  aud  maintenance  of  temporary  or 
portable  ETructures;  and  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  coii.sultants  <s  Individual 
:~c>kntists  appointed  for  limited  periods  of 
'ime  pursuant  to  section  207<f)  or  sectlou 
?07(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  at 
ra.i.es  establlslied  by  the  A-ssistaiit  Secretary 
for  Health,  or  the  Secretary  where  such  actioi 
IS  required  by  statute,  not  to  exceed  tiie  per 
diem  rat©  equivalent  to  lUe  rate  for  GS-ie, 
uot  to  exceed  iiU,500  m  the  curreut  h.-3cal  year 
and  $2,375  iu  the  period  July  1, 1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  for  official  i-eceptioii  and 
representation  expenses  related  to  any  health 
agency  of  the  Department  «,hen  (>pecificaUy 
approved  by  the  AsB'is'ant  Secretary  lor 
Health. 

Ml*.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mi".  Caai:ii^i. 
1  move  to  .strike  the  lequLsit^r  nuaiotr  of 
words. 

Mi*.  Ciiaii'man  and  Members,  iu  a  levv 
luoments,  the  geutlemau  from  MLssouri 
'Mr.  Rakdail)  is  going  to  make  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request  that  I  would  jwt 
like  to  put  my  plea  in  for. 

The  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  <Mr. 
Randall)  and  I  are  going  to  pi'opose  an 
amendment  to  the  aging  section  of  tlie 
bill.  I  diafted  the  amendment  and  made 
an  error.  I  was  back  hi  my  o£Sce  and 
found  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mi-.  Bauman),  as  usual,  ir. 
right,  that  today  is  my  first  anniverbary 
in  Congress  and  not  tomorrow.  My  staff 
had  a  sui-prise  party,  and  because  of  that 
we  wei-e  late  in  having  the  amendme::t. 
H!.  least  considered  by  tlie  House. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  tlie 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rahdall) 
makes  that  request,  I  would  just  like  i'^ 
explain  part  of  the  reason  for  the  fou!- 
up. 

Iilr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Ch.urmiin.  wii;  li.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Ye-s.  1  yield  h* 
Uie  gentleman  from  Mi.ssou.i. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Cliaiimar.,  r.,--^ 
geutlemau  is  correct.  He  had  prepared 
an  amendment  whicli  was  lo  be  offered, 
oiid  through  a  clerical  e)Tor,  it  wa.s  found 
lo  be  inaccurate.  During  the  procei>4  Oi 
<'oirectuig  the  amendment  scttuig  foitii 
the  correct  figures,  it  was  necessary  U» 
go  to  tlie  reproducing  machine  and  ger 
a  copy  for  the  desk,  for  the  minority,  and 
for  the  majority.  During  that  interim, 
the  clerk  had  passed  hne  12  on  paee  37. 
Actually,  the  clerk  was  reading  at  the: 
lop  of  page  38  when  the  work  of  correc- 
tion was  completed.  We  v-ere  late  but- 
only  a  little  bit  late. 

Thereioic.  >Ir.  Ci',.iirmfi;i  1  :i.-,k  uiiaii^- 
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iitoiis  consent  at  this  time  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  amendment  at  »«a  12 
on  page  37. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  lifis- 
NoiPi? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservfaig 
I  lie  right  to  object.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
mi.s.sed  the  birthday  party,  but  I  wss  here 
and  I  could  not  go. 

Here  is  the  problem:  On  tiie  Findlev 
.<«mendment  we  had  exactly  this  same 
problem  arise.  ThL<:  is  the  second  time 
today  that  the  exact,  same  situation 
arose,  both  bona  fide.  I  had  to  refu.'«e  the 
other  one. 

Further,  the  other  Member  is.  I  think, 
here  right  now.  He  came  to  me.  He  had  a 
more  complicated  reason  than  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Missomi. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  since  I  had  said  no  to 
him,  I  must  object.  Someone  may  break 
down  and  cry,  but  I  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  hestrd. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  307.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  hi 
Miis  title  may  be  usetl  lo  force  auv  seliool  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  1«  defined  In  title  XV  of  the  Civil  Rlght.s 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-3S2,  to  take  anv 
action  to  force  the  b«is.lng  of  students;  to 
force  on  accoiuu  of  race.  need,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  no  desegregated; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  ashlgnnient  of  any- 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a  pai-- 
tlcular  »«hool  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
imreuts  or  parent. 

AMENDMEKTTS   O»frRF0    By    MR.    MOfJIlE 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc.  They  refer  to  sections  207  and 
208(a).  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foliow.s: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Moore:  On 
page  43,  strUce  lines  3  throtigh  12.  and  Insert 
the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  207.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  compel,  coerce,  induce  or 
otherwise  encoiu-age  (by  withholding  or 
threatening  to  withhold  any  grant,  lowi  or 
other  Federal  financial  assistance,  or  by  anv 
other  means)  any  local  educational  agency  or 
uistltutlon  to  trai»sport  or  assign  any  public 
J^chool  student  to  any  particular  school  " 

On  page  43,  strike  all  after  "Sec.  208  "  on 
Hue  13,  down  through  "(b>"  on  line  23. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chaiman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  bill  presently 
in  secUons  207  and  208.  contains  lan- 
guage that  one  might  think  would  pre- 
vent HEW  from  using  the  funds  hi  this 
bill  to  promote  or  require  bushig.  The 
histoi-y  of  these  two  sections  is  quite  to 
the  contrary.  HEW  is  Ignoring  these  two 
sections  which  have  appeared  hi  the  bills 
of  late.  They  are  gohig  so  through  dicta 
of  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
referring  to  the  statute  in  these  two 
sections. 

It  has  become  clear  to  those  who  have 
.'Studied  this  matter,  such  as  the  gentle^ 
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woman  from  Maiyland  (Mi  j 
has  worked  on  this  problen 
new  language  is  drafted  wi 
the  language  we  already 
really  be  anything  but  a 
that  looks  good  to  our 
does  not  stop  basing. 

I  have  risen  twice  alread; 
offer   amendments   to   pi 
which  this  House  lias 

have   the   conference    

them  out — at  the  urging  of 
presume.  But  the  time  has 
to  put  in  simple  language  ir 
two  very  difficult  and  ver 
we  find  in  the  bill  now, 

The  language  that  I  ha 
well  worked  out  by  a 
inR  to  make  it  clear, 
all.  effective. 

The  language  offered  is 
tlie  language  in  the  bill  for 
First,  because  there  is  no 
cxisthig  language  to  stop 
forchig  busing  under  per 
drawal  of  Federal  fimds 
meat-ax.  Tliat  is  the  club  .. 
ing  over  the  lieads  of  the 
boards. 

My  language  prevents  tha 

Second,  the  language  we 
is    clear    and.    more 
ciianges  the  old  context 
racism  to  one  of  simply 
of  the  schools  versus  HEV 
the  schools.  The  idea  is  that 
not  be  telling  the  local  _. 
what  students  are  to  be  put 
does  not  mean  to  change  _ 
on  integration,  or  any  of 
civil  rights;  it  is  simply  to . 
is  not  going  to  tell  the  local  _ 
when,  where,  how,  and  why 

students,  for  whatever 

that  what  we  are  dealing 
not    a    matter    of    racial 
throughout  the  country, 
matter  of  local  control  of 
portation  by  the  local  _. 
elected  by  the  local  people, 
controlled  by  HEW,  wiiich  is 
by  anybody  and  not  local 

I  submit  the  issue  __ 
clearer  with  the  language 
mitted  rather  than  the  _. 
currently  being  ignored  by  . 
language  will  not  be  a  sham 
something  just  for  public  _ 
that  has  absolutely  no  teetli 
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IS  now. 

For   those  of   us   who 
busing  is  not  solving  the  problems 
set  out  to  solve,  I  would  simqly 
recently  Dr.  James  Coleman 
versity  of  Chicago,  who  has 
proponent  of  busmg — ^I  rep^t 
ponent  of  busing— has  just 
report  on  April  2,  1975,  whl* 
my  hands,  which  he  preset  ted 
American  Education  Reseaiv  h 
tion  where  he  withdraws  his 
busing  and  indicates  that  it 
it  lias  not  worked;  and  it  is 
demise  of  the  public  school  sy*em 

I  should  also  like  to  poir  t 
Chan-man,    without    getting 
merits  of  the  arguments  aga^ist 
a  brief  summai-y  for  the 
what  has  been  the  consid 
tho.^e  v;ho  oppose  busing. 
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First,  busing  does  not  serve 
tional  purpose;  it  does  not 
educational  system. 

Second,  it  has  not  worked; 
it  has  polarized  ethnic  groups, 
them  to  work  and  learn  together 

Third,  it  wastes  energy  at 
we  are  trying  to  save  energy 

Fourth,  the  public  school 
my  part  of  the  coimti-y— ai 
maybe  in  a  lot  of  other  parts 
having  great  difficulty  now 
bond  issues.  The  growth  of 
stitutions  has  been  manyfold 
trict — and    all    across    the 
people  to  escape  gomg  to  pub|ic 
because  they  do  not  want  to 
sue  of  busing. 

I  am  a  proponent  and  suppcjrter 
public  school  system.  That 
way  we  can  educate  the  , 
country  in  masses,  and  we 
that.  I  personally  taught  in 
institutions  of  higher  learnmi 
not  stop  the  practice  of  HI  W 
busing,  we  are  going  to  destro  j 
lie  school  systems  of  this  coi  ntry, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tlemau  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaii^nan, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
iomia? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chair 
object  to  2  minutes;  I  would 
to  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objectior 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at 
of  Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Moork 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairmwi 
support  of  the  amendment, 

Mr.  BliANCHARD.  Mr.  Chai 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the 
f  lom  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank 
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not  elected  man  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 

much  disgust  with  the  way  HEW 

have  sub-  its  policies,  particularly  with 

that  is  the  Ferndale  School  District  in 

,  and  my  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman 

the  pubUc,  gentleman  yield? 

c|)nsumption  Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to 

in  it,  as  it  Toman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  geni 

hpheve   that  yielding. 

it  was  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 

add  that  proposing  this  amendment.  I 

jf  the  Uni-  very  necessary. 

>een  long  a  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  approadh 

a  pro-  centennial  year  and  recall  ou- 

!  ubmitted  a  commitment   to  individual   hi  lerty, 

I  hold  in  should  take  stock  of  how  far  the 

to  the  has  strayed  from  the  great  con  mitment, 

Associa-  If  taxation  without  represent  ition 

support  of  tyranny,  then  it  is  nearly  impt>ssible 

has  failed;  find  words  to  express  the  awful 

ausing  the  today's  taxation  with  represen^tion 
And  it  is  taxation  that  fuels 

out,  Mr.  of    big,    impersonal,    invisible 

into    the  ment — the   bureaucratic   planners 

busing,  regulators  who  attempt  to  govfrn 

Members  of  human  activity. 

ations  of  The  Fathers  of  the  RepuWic  r 
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vidual  freedom  and  sought  to  place  strict 
limits  on  its  power. 

Modem  America  has  failed  to  identify 
the  enemy  and  has  erected  a  huge,  over- 
whelming structure  of  government  that 
oppresses  the  mdividual. 

A  most  hideous  betrayal  of  individual 
liberty  is  government  imposition  of  racial 
quota  systems  on  local  school  systems, 
colleges,  and  private  busmess  establish- 
ments throughout  the  comitryside. 

Courts  and  bureaucrats  have  stretclied 
and  distorted  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utory law  beyond  all  reason  to  classify 
and  assign  citizens  according  to  racial 
formula. 

This  is  done  in  the  name  oi  civil  rights, 
but  it  abridges  the  civil  rights  of  evei-y 
citizen  caught  m  tha  machinerj'  of  tliib 
social  engineering. 

We  enacted  the  civil  rights  laws  to 
prevent  racial  discrimination — to  insure 
that  our  society  would  be  color  blind 
in  all  activities  tliat  relate  to  individual 
opportunity — but  a  bad  system  has  been 
replaced  with  another  bad  system  be- 
cause the  laws  have  been  distorted. 

The  comts  and  bureaucmts  have  im- 
posed racial  quota  systems  and  created 
a  race-oriented  society.  Tlie  individual 
has  become  submerged  in  his  racial  cate- 
gory, which  is  directly  contrai-y  to  the 
intent  of  the  civil  rights  laws  we  enacted. 

The  people  imderstand  that  what  has 
happened  is  wrong,  and  they  detest  it. 
Of  some  20,000  responses  to  a  poll  I  re- 
cently conducted  in  my  district,  89  per- 
cent were  against  racial  quotas  hi  em- 
ployment practices.  Similar  ovei-whrtm- 
Ing  majorities  have  been  recorded  against 
racial  quotas  in  school  assignments. 

The  most  volatile  pubUc  opposition 
erupts  against  racial  quotas  in  school 
assigmnents,  commonly  termed  force<I 
busmg  for  racial  balance  in  schools. 

The  courts  and  tlie  Federal  bureau- 
cracy are  in  the  business  of  classifyin<? 
and  assigning  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
public  school  students  according  to  racial 
formulas,  transporting  children  miles 
from  theh'  neighborhoods  to  distant  and 
sometimes  hostile  territory. 

Racial  tensions  have  not  been  reduced 
by  this  nonsense,  and  the  quality  of 
education  has  not  been  improved.  In- 
stead, racial  hostiUty  has  been  increased 
and  the  quality  of  education  has  declined. 

A  Federal  judge  created  tlie  racial 
strife  tliat  engulfed  public  education  in 
Boston  last  year,  and  one  wonders  what 
will  happen  when  the  new  and  broader 
court  order  is  applied  this  September. 

Will  we  have  another  Boston  In  the 
schools  and  streets  of  Baltimore,  which 
Is  under  ordei-s  by  HEW  to  undeilake 
massive  racial  balancing? 

Does  it  really  .solve  any  problem  to 
tear  pupils  away  from  their  community 
roots  and  force  tliem  to  attend  schools 
not  of  their  clioice,  or  the  choice'  of  their 
parents? 

The  evidence  Is  that  it  creates  more 
problems  than  it  pretends  to  solve.  Em- 
phasis that  should  be  placed  on  educa,- 
tlon  is  instead  being  concentrated  on 
racial  and  disciplinary  troubles.  Experts 
who  earlier  thought  busing  was  a  proper 
means  to  provide  good  education  for  all 
our  chlldi-en  are  now  rejecting  it. 

Tlie  hu?e  mfljoritv  o:'  pares^th  m  (h?.-? 


couuti-y  know  what  they  want  for  tlieir 
childr^.  They  want  safe,  tranquil 
schools  identifiable  with  their  own  com- 
mimities  and  producing  somid,  basic 
education. 

TTiey  emphatically  do  not  want  tlieir 
ciiildreu  used  in  social  experiments  ar- 
ranged by  judges  and  bureaucrats  who 
have  no  relationship  to  the  affected  com- 
munities and  schools. 

If  this  Congiess  is  really  mterested  in 
represeutuig  its  constituents,  it  will  en- 
act stiong  legislation  prohibiting  HEW 
from  ordermg  or  enforcing  racial  quota  .^ 
in  school  at>signments. 

Sucli  legislation,  I  beheve,  would  also 
.send  a  powerful  message  to  tlie  courts. 

We  should  enact  the  Moore  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8069.  It  just  might  end  tliis 
madness  called  forced  basing  for  racial 
balance  in  schools. 

Busing,  of  course,  is  only  part  of  Uie 
larger  problem  of  racial  quotas,  but  it 
is  a  vex-y  important  paiii.  The  people  des- 
perately need  I'eUef  from  this  raw  and 
intolerable  exereise  of  Federal  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  exphed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mi'.  Chan-man,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  i:\  opiiosition  to  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  ChauTuau.  1  would  Uke  to  recall  to 
the  Members  that  tliese  sections  207  and 
208(a)  have  been  in  tills  biU  for  a  good 
many  years.  This  is  a  very  emotional  is- 
sue, but  finally  after  a  tug  of  war  here 
year  after  year,  we  sort  of  settled  on  this 
language.  Tills  langue^e  goes  as  far  as  we 
can  go  by  statute.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides thei-e  cannot  be  discrimination.  We 
cannot  change  that  by  statute:  All  we 
can  do  is  to  say  to  the  Department,  you 
cannot  force  a  local  district  to  choose  a 
certain  remedy  in  fulfilling  your  consti- 
tutional obligation.  That  is  what  sections 
207and208<a)  does. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  pending 
now,  it  either  does  not  do  anythhig, 
which  is  a  good  possibility,  except  to  sub- 
stitute new  language  and  cause  new  hi- 
terpretations  to  have  to  be  made,  or,  if 
it  does  anything,  it  says  they  cannot  even 
encomage  a  local  district  to  clioo.se  one 
remedy  over  another. 

Here  is  what  we  may  get  uito.  A  local 
disti-ict  is  required  to  fulfiJl  its  consti- 
tutioiial  requirements,  tuid  so  it  con- 
siders the  possibihty  of  closing  one  of  its 
schools  and  changing  tlie  district  lines. 

Or  they  may  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  central  scliool  and  closing  both  or 
all  of  the  present  schools.  They  may  con- 
sider forced  bushig  or  voluntai-y  bushig. 
Finally,  they  liave  arrived  at  ^hat  tliey 
think  is  the  best  solution.  Under  tlie  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  if  it  does  anythiu;; 
at  all,  the  local  district  would  be  pro- 
liibited  from  finding  out  from  HEW  in 
advance  whether  tliey  will  be  considered 
to  be  in  comphance  if  they  do  wliat  they 
have  cliosen  to  do.  I  do  not  think  Mem- 
bers want  to  go  that  far. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members,  eitlier  th-? 
amendment  does  not  do  anything  except 
to  substitute  new  language — and  that  in 
and  of  itself  would  be  bad  because  this 
language  has  been  worked  out  and  has 
been  settled  on  for  .eeveral  years — or  in 
tbe  a]leni;=tjve,   if  it  does  anything  it 


does  something  we  do  not  want  to  do; 
also,  it  does  not  prohibit  busing  and 
we  cannot  do  that  even  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
t'entleman  jrield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  pen- 
ileman  from  Louisiana . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chainnaii,  first  of  ail 
I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman. 
He  said  I  was  altering  the  language  hi 
the  bill  and  that  should  not  be  changed, 
but  tliat  lias  already  been  done  twice 
this  year,  once  in  tlie  suiiHPlementary  ap- 
propriation bill  and  once  in  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
lie  is  aware  these  two  changes  are  work- 
ing and  that  the  intent  of  Congress  i^, 
being  followed  by  HEW? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  I  know  this.  If  it 
is  not  workhig,  rewriting  the  language 
to  provide  the  same  thing  won't  make  it 
any  better. 

Mr.  MOORE.  1  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman  because  if  we  withdraw  refer- 
ences to  different  statutes  which  the 
courts  have  watered  way  down,  we  have 
taken  that  away.  We  will  find  the  local 
governments  are  finding  the  HEW  comes 
in  and  does  not  use  any  funds  to  force 
(hem  to  do  something,  but  it  withhold.s 
iimds.  The  language  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to  does  not  refer  specifically  to  that 
.situation  end  my  language  does. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  low  a .  I  beg  to  differ  wh  i . 
the  gentleman.  Tliis  language  lias  been 
interpreted  that  HEW  cannot  go  out  an:J 
say  to  the  local  people  that  they  cannot 
do  certain  things.  I  do  not  say  they  have 
never  done  it,  but  rewriting  the  language 
is  not  going  to  change  that  situation 
anyway. 

Jfr.  MOORE.  If  the  ^ientleman  will 
yield  agahi,  wliat  would  be  wrong  with 
changing  the  language  if  all  we  have  got 
is  tlie  gentleman's  word  it  will  not  changre 
ajiythlng,  and  it  jast  might? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  went  to  con- 
ference year  after  year  and  we  held  ujj 
all  these  programs  that  are  in  this  bill 
but  fbially  year  after  year  we  came  back 
with  the  same  old  language.  All  it  doe^ 
is  raise  the  emotions  of  people  and  gets 
them  at  each  other's  tlu-oats  and  it  doe.'; 
not  accompUsh  anythhig  in  the  end.  I 
say  we  finally  arrived  at  tliis  language 
and  it  is  best  to  leave  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  most  frustrating  thiur 
I  find  with  tlie  bureaucracy  is  their  nol. 
following  the  spirit  of  the  law  Congres-s 
.-ets  out.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  have  a  sit- 
uation like  that  we  ought  to  keep  word- 
ing at  it  to  make  it  .so  clear  even  bui-ea»>- 
ciats  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thhik  the  la<i- 
euage  in  the  bill  is  clear.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  There  are  some  thhigs 
that  we  cannot  cure  just  by  writing  lan- 
guage in  a  bill. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word-s- 
and I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ml".  Chairman,  as  I  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  and  the  reasons  why  he  pro- 
poses the  amendment,  it  appeared  to  me 
the  gentleman  has  not  stated  to  this 
body  ar.y  re.-.-on  why  the  law  ought  to 
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be  changed.  He  luf^  not  been  able  to  give 
us  any  type  of  fact  situation  or  any  re- 
quest by  HEW  itself  or  any  difBculty 
they  are  having,  nor  lias  he  been  able  to 
cite  for  us  any  specific  instances  any 
districts  are  havmg. 

This  is  merely,  lis  I  see  it.  another  ver- 
sion of  the  Holt  amendment.  We  went 
Mirough  that  last  year.  Finally  this  body 
dropped  that  particular  amendment  and 
did  not  include  it  in  the  final  legislation 
that  passed  ttiis  body. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  be  fool- 
ing around  at  this  time  with  an  issue  that 
has  lasted  for  some  20  yeai's  in  this 
comiti-y,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing all  children  in  this  country  an  equal 
education. 

What  the  gentleman  is  attempting  to 
do  by  this  amendment,  of  course,  is  to 
emasculate  both  title  VI  and  title  IX  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  That  is  the  effect 
of  it  if  it  is  adopted  by  this  body. 

We  already  have  the  two  provisions  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SMITH)  referred  to.  that  is  section  207 
and  section  208.  wliicii  are  in  tlie  bill  and 
relate  directly  to  the  bu.«inff^' question. 
There  is  no  court  litigation  around  it  and 
we  ought  not  at  this  point  to  involve  our- 
selves in  this  type  of  itmeudment.  It  adds 
toothing  to  this  bill,  nor  doe.s  it  even  at- 
tempt to  remedy  aiiy  kind  of  situation. 

I  would  urge  the  body  to  reject  the 
imiendment.. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  C  hail  man.  will  the 
t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  .-.arid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Loui^ii<tla. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  ('imply  point  out  m  the 
amendment  tiiat  any  .school  board  that 
wishes  to  bus  i.s  permitted  to  do  so. 
What  it  prevent.^  i.s  the  same  thing  as 
the  gentleman  that  preceded  me  hidi- 
dkted  93ngress  ordered,  but  it  neier  was 
complied  with  by  HEW.  that  is.  HEW  is 
not  to  force  a  school  board  to  bus. 

To  cite  a  specific  e.\;ur.p;e,  in  my  dis- 
trict of  Baton  Rouge,  we  recently  had 
three  school  bond  issues.  Now  new  money 
was  appropriated  for  my  parish  of  250,- 
000  people.  I  am  afraid  that  is  going  to 
continue  and  in  the  rural  areas.  If  we  are 
interested  In  public  education,  we  have 
to  stop  this  issue  of  busing. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chftirman,  will  the 
gentleman  agree,  what  he  is  doing  by  the 
amendment,  he  is  deiij'ing  to  children  in 
this  country  an  effective  remedy  through 
compliance  with  the  oi-ders  of  HEW. 

Mr.  MOORE.  No;  but  it  does  prevent 
busing,  and  lets  cliildren  get  on  with 
education.  Bushig  is  not  education. 

Mr.  STOKES.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  gentlenoan  understands  his  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  McKINNEV.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  tlte  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEV.  Mr!  Chairman,  I 
n  ould  like  to  concur  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  It  seems  to  me  this  Congress 
has  avoided  one  verj'  Important  issue. 
Nobody  likes  bunng.  I  do  not  think  the 
mother  of  a  child  bused  out  of  a  black 
section  likes  it  any  more  than  anyone 
else. 

Community  schools  are  important  to 
evei-ybody,  but  I  camiot  sit,  and  I  have 
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not  been  able  to  for  5  year 
gress,  and  reaUze  that  I 
anj'  one  of  my  three  citie! 
the  children  in  my  cities 
an  equal  education.  They 
equal  education.  Tliey  do 
care.  They  do  not  get  equs  I 
ties.  They  do  not  get  equal 
ties.  Tliey  do  not  get  equal 
do  not  get  equal  anytliinf; 
the  financial  problems  of 
limited  to  the  expenditure 
pupil,   wliereas    suburban 
can  spend  $1,700  or  $1,800 
I  cannot  believe  we  are  livifig 
constitutional     rcsfon-sibili 
United  States. 

I  will  be  the  fir.«;t  one  to 
busing,  because  I  do  not 
likes  it.  We  have  to  face  upko 
lems  of  the  inner  city,  wlietlitr 
black  or  white. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  tlinnk  tl 
from  Connecticut  for  his  r 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado 
man,  will  the  gentleman  v 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado 
man,  someone  can  correct 
mistaken,  but  the  major 
HEV/'s  orders.   We  have 
this  for  a  long  time.  The 
SU3se  in  the  law  would 
but  we  do  ha^e  difficulty 
in  places  ail  oier  the  counti^' 
orders.  I  think  the  languag 
the  bill  i.s  clear  and  suffloien 
violating  thi.s  clear  languag 
we  ought  to  do  .«oniethuig  ab*ut 
we  do  not  need  nev  languai  e 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Ma 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
number  of  words. 

Mr.   Cliairman.   referenc* 
that  some  of  the  former 
busing   now   take   a   differ 
Specific  reference  was  made 
man.    The   argument   was 
former  proponents  are  now 
busing  is  causing  more 
schools  than  was  anticipat4d 
Dr.  Coleman  is  right,  but  I 
that  the  conditions  that  caua  j 
really  are  in  the  most  part 
this   Congress,   which   year 
stands  up  hogging  the  issv  ; 
constantly  iiiflaming. 
ing  this  an  open  running  sor( 

So  if  we  are  talking  about 
ing  positions,  we  have  to 
the  responsibility  of  the 
been  in  terms  of  forcing 
shift. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  for  thfse 
resent  districts  which  are 
gatlon  by  HEW,  such  as 
County,  to  come  in  under  a 
a  thin  veneer,  a  veil  of 
not  talking  about  race;  we 
about  something  else,  perhaps 
trol.  States  rights  or 
when  they  know  in  their 
issue  is  race.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Members  may  call  it  b] 
name  they  want,  but  the 
I  respectfully  suggest  to 
that  for  as  long  as  there  are 
Congress  who  continue 
Inflanmiatory  Issue,  we  are 
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trouble  in  Boston  and  the  oth^r 
this  country.  I  urge  the  soun( 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  lise 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell 
niittee  something.  I  have  beer 
of  this  subcommittee  for  8 
have  had  antibuslng 
mofit  every  year.  This  is  no 
time  that  this  matter  has  beer 

By  the  way.  I  will  say  to  the 
from  Louisiana  that  I  am  no 
kee  just  because  I  come  fron 
vania.  I  was  raised  in  St 
to  prep  school  tiiere.  so  I  knoA ' 
the   problem,   believe   me — a: 
amendment,    we   have    had 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  as 
been    chairman    of    tlie 
This  is  Rood  language,  keepii^ 
the  question  raised  by  my 
the  courts,  of  cour.->e  this  is 
guafic  for  that  reason,  and 
it  i.s  here.  Every  one  of  cur 
bills  has  had  these  provision 
these  antibusing  provisions 
appropriation  bill,  the  same 
including  the  same  pmictuatidn 
the  way,  the  House  just  acte  I 
16  on  the  education 
Tliis  bill  here  also  repeats  thi 
of  the  education  amendment 
Tliese  were  enactedrlast  year 
prohibit  the  use  of  appropri 
for  busing.  It  could  not  be 
tliat. 

Finally,  and  I  have  said 
today,  do  the  Members  know 
are?  Look,  this  is  an 
The  provisions  in  this  bill — s 
and  208 — are  based  on  the 
law  as  the  law  exists  today. 

Now,  this  is  plain  English: 
reasc«i,  the  Members  want  to 
civil  rights  law,  I  do  not  blame 
is  their  business,  go  ahead  ai 
the  proper  f  onun  at  the  prope  r 
to    the   Legislative   Committee 
Members  want  to  and  want  to 
civil  rights  act;  that  is  up  to 
the    regular    legislative 
changing  an  organic  and 
not  through  an  amendment 
priation  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairma:  i 
Southein  gentleman  from 
yield? 

Mr.  FliOOD.  Yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thought  thai 
the  gentleman's  attention.  I 
to  point  out  that  the 
knows  that  tlie  power  of  the 
is  often  the  power.  Limitations 
offered  here.  I  have  also  got 
would  get  at  the  heart  of 
but  unfoi-tunately  the 
jnittee  does  not  see  fit  to  give 
ing  on  these  bills. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  But,  my  friem 
not  help  that.  That  is  up  to 
guished  Judiciai-y  Committee 
we  said  here  a  year  ago  on 
the  gentleman  is  in  the  right 
he  is  in  the  wrong  pew. 

Mr.  MOORE.  It  is  more  like 
In  Pennsylvania  now,  because 
the  right  pew. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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Jaw.  The  amendment  is  here,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  under  no  circumstances  shoulfl 
it  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mi'.  Clialnnan,  I  move 
1.0  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cliaunian.  so  often,  wiien  we  vote 
on  amendments  here  in  the  committee, 
we  really  do  not  reflect  on  the  precise 
language  that  has  been  offered.  I  sun 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  I  have  just 
reread  the  gentleman's  amendment,  and 
it  is  in  the  second  to  the  last  line  that  I 
find  .some  serious  problems.  It  reads, 
after  the  prohibition  indicated: 

Aijy  local  educational  agency  or  iiustitu- 
tlon  to  tran&poit  or  assign  any  public  mhool 
.student  to  any  panicjilar  school. 

I  put  tht  ca.se,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a  lo- 
cal .school  district  that  decided,  at  this 
late  date,  to  bus  for  segregation.  And 
supposing  it  embarked  on  that  iwlicy 
and  supposing  this  limitation  were 
placed  on  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
funds.  As  I  read  this  .-mendment,  it 
would  mean  that  those  funds  could  not 
be  withheld  from  that  district  even  to 
get  that  school  di.strict  authority  to  as- 
sign schoolchildren  tx>  the  school  nearest 
their  home,  rather  i.han  busing  them 
across  town. 

I  consider  that,  a  fatal  flaw,  even  for 
the  intentions  as  announced  in  this 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  gentleman  need  to  re- 
v^Tite  his  amendment — and  I  will  yield 
tfl  the  gentleman — or  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected  by  the  commit  tee. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  uen- 
il?man. 

Mr.  MOORE.  As  I  read  it.  we  suiiplv 
are  .saying  HEW  cannot  force  this.  If  the 
local  school  district  wants  to  bus  across 
town  or  across  lines,  that  is  quite  all 
right. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes,  it  would  be  quite  all 
right.  The  gentleman  did  not  hear  what  1 
said.  Under  this  amendment,  it  would  be 
quite  all  right  for  the  local  authorities  to 
accept  Federal  fimds  for  their  schools 
and  then  take  a  black  child,  who  was 
in  a  school  across  the  street  from  his 
home,  bus  him  across  town  for  segrega- 
tion pmpo.ses,  and  no  funds  could  be 
withheld  In  order  to  compel  that  local 
school  board  to  assign  that  cliild  right 
back  to  the  school  acro.ss  the  street.  That 
is  the  exact  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. How  does  the  gentleman  get 
around  that? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  right. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  JACOBS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  has  said  he  thinks  the  wording 
of  this  amendment  means  is  exactly  as 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  says,  that 
in  fact  HEW  would  be  prohibited  from 
ping  fimds  to  any  local  .school  district 
for  not  busing  children. 
Mr,  JACOBS.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  MIKVA.  For  creating  a  non-bus 
set  up. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  everybody  here 
knows  what  the  gentleman  means;  but, 
unfoi-timately,  when  it  comes  to  a  court 
reading  what  is  meant,  they  will  only 
know  what  the  gentleman  said.  Tliey  will 
not  know  what  the  gentleman  meant. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  Uie  gentleman  will 
yield  fm-tliei%  I  would  say  tliat  I  am 
aware  that,  because  of  tlie  credentials 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  this  will  be  held  as  an  anti- 
busing  vote.  I  would  caution  all  of  tlie 
Members  who  ai-e  against  busing  to  look 
at  the  wording.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  woidd  .seem  to  me  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  would  more  easily  be  con- 
.strued.  as  a  vote  for  busing  tJian  against 
busing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  tiie  neuUe- 
man  for  yieldhig.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
under  the  Brown  decision,  the  liypothet- 
ical  case  the  gentleman  jast  gave  us 
would  stand  up.  It  has  alreadj-  been 
tested  in  tlie  courts. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  s 
hypothetical  ca,se  is  wrong. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they 
want  to  go  to  Federal  court  and  get  an 
order,  that  is  one  route,  but  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  heie  is  tliat  Fedei-al 
ftmd-s  can  be  used  to  bus  black  children 
away  from  their  neighborhood.  If  tliey 
happen  to  get  into  a  nice  neighborhood 
where  they  have  a  Uttle  better  .school, 
under  this  amendment  tliey  might  wind 
up  right  back  where  they  came  from. 

I  am  pointing  out  to  tlie  gentleman 
that  this  could  be  used  in  that  way,  and 
it  would  be  denying  Federal  funds  in 
cases  where  they  clearly  come  Tiithin 
this  categoi-y.  I  think  we  know  what  the 
gentleman  means,  but  some  court  may 
not  have  any  access  to  what  he  means; 
they  would  just  have  to  go  on  what  he 
said. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendments  offei-ed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mi-.  Moore)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Moore)  there 
wei*e — ayes  IE,  noes  70. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoiiun 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  forty-tluee 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  MooRE)  insist  upon  his  demand  for 
a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
A  recorded  vote  was  i-efused. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CoMMuNrxY  Services  ADMiNisiHArioN 

COMIvn.'NtXY   SERVJt  ES   FROGRAU 

For  expenses  of  the  Comv.ninlty  Sen  iff  .s 
itl'jiiui.sl  ration,  $309,185,000. 
For  "Comnjiiniiy  Kervi«-e.s  jjr.>t«ranr"  for  ri)e 


period  July  1,  19'<6,  ihrough  September  30, 
1976,  (99.800.000. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERLD  BY  MB.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  imanimous  eon- 
.sent  that  they  be  considei-ed  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  H.\WKiNb:  0>) 
Page  44,  Hue  18.  strike  '•«3')9,186,000"  iuirt 
Insert  In  lien  thereof.  *434.185,000",  and  on 
line  20,  strike  $99,800,000  "  oiid  insert  in  llc.i 
thereof.   '$108,600,000  . 

■  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiiere  ol)jection  to 
the  i-equest  of  tl.e  gentleman  from  Call- 
loniia? 
There  wa^  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  M)-.  Chairamn.  the  ef- 
fect of  this  anif^ndnieut  is  to  keep  the 
level  of  the  funding  of  the  commimity 
action  agencies  ur.der  the  Community 
Sei-vices   Act    at   tlie   cujrpiit   level   of 
spending,  that  is,  not  to  increase  thai 
level  cf  spending,  but  to  avoid  a  redur- 
,  tion  of  some  $35  million  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  fomniittee  and  was  also 
requested  'uy   the  admini.s» ration  in   its 
budget. 

The  purpose  ..f  tlir;  amendment  in 
m.v  opinion,  is  to  prevent  \  reduction 
from  being  inconsistent  vith  the  au- 
thorLdng  lav.  which  we  have  passed.  Ii 
this  reduction  i.s  retained,  then  it  is  en- 
tirely uiconsistent  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law. 

When  v.e  passed  the  Community  S£■r^  - 
ices  Act  of  1974,  we  pi'ovidcd,  among 
other  things,  that  there  could  be  an  in- 
crease in  local  sharing  of  the  money  and 
a  concurrent  reduction  in  Federal  shar- 
ing, on  a  ratio  basis.  We  did  not,  hov- 
ever,  ask  for  a  /eduction  in  the  Federal 
funding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  act  in  order  to  pro- 
\'ide  the  reduction  were  rejected. 

The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  con- 
ference committee  with  the  Senate.  .«i 
that,  in  effect,  we  have  said  in  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act  that  the  funding  at  a 
level  of  $330  million  should  be  retained. 
To  do  otherwise  at  this  time  would  be  m 
conflict  with  what  we  have  previously 
authorized. 

In  the  next  place,  v.c  also  provided  w 
tlie  act  a  hold-harmless  clause  so  that 
evei-y  community  action  agency  in  tliis 
fiscal  year  would  not  have  less  money  or 
no  State  would  have  less  money  than  it 
had  the  previous  year.  ITiat  hold  harm- 
less clause  is  still  in  effect  .so  that  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  funding  below  $330  mil- 
lion would  make  the  hold-harmles.'^ 
clause  inoperative  or  inconsistent. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  also  provided 
that  the  director,  in  tliase  instances  in 
which  community  action  agencies  might 
be  hai-med,  could  gi-ant  waivers.  Obvi- 
ously, waivers  are  only  useful  if  there  i.v 
money  to  back  them  up.  If  the  director. 
therefore,  is  not  placed  in  a  position  to 
have  the  Federal  money  available  to  him, 
of  those  community  action  agencies 
throughout  tills  coimtry — and  there  are 
some  900  of  them— it  is  estimated, 
through  hearings  tliat  the  subcommittee 
which  I  head  has  held,  that  if  the  money 
is  reduced,  two-thirds  of  them  would  be 
put  out  of  business. 

Tlie  dhector  could  not  do  anythhig 
about  it  if  the  Federal  funding  is  reduced. 
We  woidd.  thciefore.  m.nke  tlie  waiver 
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.v»ro\'islon  inoperative.  In  other  words,  re- 
ducing the  money  for  community  action 
niencies  by  $35  million  Is  contrary  to  the 
iesi^Iative  Intent  under  all  of  the  legisla- 
tive histoiT.  It  would  make  the  hold- 
it  u  tjiless  clause  inoperative  and  in  oppo- 
Mticu  to  what  we  have  said,  tliat  we  do 
HOC  want  to  harm  community  action 
i^ger.cies.  Ii  would  make  tlie  waiver  pro- 
\ij  'ou  meaningless. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
-seent;  to  me.  on  the  merits,  at  a  time 
uliea  poverty  is  ii^creasing,  when  the  im- 
employment  rata  is  what  it  is.  with  the 
number  of  persons  on  welfare  having  in- 
creased by  almost  several  million  in  the 
last  lev:  years,  economic  coiiditlons  today 
do  not  require  and  certainly.  I  think, 
would  make  it  senseless  for  this  bod.v, 
in  the  face  of  the  record,  to  reduce  the 
money  to  fight  poverty  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  tnist  that 
others  feel  the  way  that  I  do,  and  those 
along  with  me.  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consai  (Mr.  Stiicek',  tlie  sentleman 
from  Alnbama  (Mr.  Buchanan),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) .  who  joined  in  offering  this  amend- 
meiU  so  that  the  Members  will  think  the 
w?7  v.e  do  and  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cl^airrcan.  I  never  saw  a  situation 
like  tills  before,  iilce  this  one.  Tills  is 
something. 

The  subcommittee  here  has  recom- 
mended an  hicrease — and  I  repeat,  an 
mcrease— of  $26  i>iilIion  over  the  budget 
iequest  for  the  Conimiuiity  Senices  Ad- 
inlnli.tration. 

^  Let  me  remind  tlie  Members  that  this 
»iill.  j'.s  a  v.hole.  is  over  $700  million  above 
tlie  budget,  it  is  over  the  budget  by  over 
§700  million.  That  is  how  much  we  do  not 
care  about  health  and  welfare  of  peo- 
jjle— $700  million  over  the  budget. 

Do  not  forget  this.  This  must  go  to  the 
other  body.  Tliis  bill  now.  as  I  say.  Is 
over  $700  million  over  the  budget,  and  yet 
pf  ter  this  the  bill  has  to  go  to  the  other 
body. 

Do  not  tay  to  nie  tiiat  v.  e  iiiiist  be  Inde- 
pendent. I  know  all  about  that.  Let  us 
be  vczy  practical  about  this  matter.  I 
Know  tlie  House  must  stand  for  itself, 
and  that  v.e  aie  an  hidependent  body, 
nnd  that  v.e  must  not  be  concerned  about 
wh:;  I  the  other  bodj-  does,  imder  no  ch*- 
cumstances.  and  that  we  are  elected  bv 
the  people.  Of  rouise. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlic  gentleman  >  leld? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Cliakman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pemisyl- 
\  aula  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  about  it  being  $700  mil- 
lion over  the  budget,  but  I  do  know  there 
aie  maiw  programs  that  we  have  not 
kept  pace  witli  on  what  we  have  done 
m  the  past,  hicluding  those  that  help 
the  elderly  and  the  poor  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Iliat  is  true 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  We  have  not 
liept  pace  on  them. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  happen  to  know  the 
r.n.^r.'er. 
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Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 
to  zero  and  say  we  are  k 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The 
to  break  my  heart. 

I  cannot  yield  anj  more 
have  a  couple  of  minutes 
Let  me  say  this  to  the 

way,  that  vetoes  are 

monplace    around    here 
Members  noticed  that 

This  is  the  Appropriat 
We  are  very  practical  ._ 
your  dough.  We  have  to  go 
process.  Do  not  get  can 
with  a  poor  second  act;  dc 
On  the  Community  Act  . 
that  is  the  so-called  CAP 
you  know  what  we  ha.e 
liave  $295  million. 

And,  by  the  way,  ^.se  jus 
this  amendment  a  day  or 

is  another  one  of  these 

case,  and  we  heard  about 
Oh,  this  is  going  to  de&tro 
We  lie»rd  about  tiiis  destn 
tlay. 

The  real  problem  hexe  is 
appropriations  bill,  that  is 
lem.  The  real  problem  is 
the  organic  law.  Do  you 
responsible    for    that?    Th 
from  California,   the  c... 
subcommittee  that  wrote 
Yes,  there  he  is.  Do  you  knti^v 
this   thing   witii  him?   Th 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkin 
man  of  the  full  committee, 

You  would  not  believe  , 
this  In  the  movies  you  w_ 
If  it  was  on  TV  you  v.  ould 

The  gentleman  fiom 
Perkins>  and  my  friend, 
from  Cahfornia  iMr.  .. 
this  thing.  I  voted  for  it.  „ 
it;  everybody,  I  tliink,  voted 
were  not  many  votes  againit 
the  law. 

By  the  way.  my  friend,  tl 
from  California,  was  the 
for  the  bill.  He  managed 
floor  and  did  a  great  job  .,_ 
I  could  not  have  done  bettei 
that  is  praise  from  Cae'>ar 
He  was  great. 

Ml-.   HAWKINS.  Mr.   Cii 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.'l  yield  to  mv 
California. 

Mr.    HAWKINS.    I    c 

with  the  gentleman  in  his 
performs. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  sure  oJ 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  But  ma 
gentleman,  apart  from  the 
mentioned    that    there    is 
wrong  in  the  basic  law.  W 
and  point  out  what  there  is 
law  that  requires  him  to 
amount  by  $35  million? 

Ml-.  FLOOD.  Tlmt  i^  ani 
question. 

The    CHAIR?.IAN.    The 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairnia 
."■trike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chninn 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  deliBl 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  dcliaht 
.sentlemnn  is  deii;;ht«l 
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Mr.   Chairman,   when 
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people  back  home  to  raise 
They  must  Increase  in  direfct  ratio 
what  you  do.  That  is  what   " 
If  you  do  not  like  that  formula 
change  the  law.  I  will  vote 
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handle  that  bill.  It  is  a  grea  t 
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However,  tliey  come  in 
look  there  is  a  problem.  We 
more  money. 

If  you  contributed  20 
at  tlie  local  level,  you  must 
25  or  30  percent  this  year 
local  communities.  No  matter 
was.   back  home  you  must 
ante  to  matcli  the  Federal 
under  the  law.  or  you  get 
is  the  law.  You  cannot  come 

the    chairman    of    the    

chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  law — ^you  cannot  come 
say.  we  are  sorry;  it  is  not  a 

Let  me  tell  you  this  aboi^ 
guage  in  the  law  about  waiv 
of  hardship.  That  is  good  law 
ceptions  to  the  matching  ._,. 
cases  of  hardship.  I  voted  for 
vote  for  it  again.  So  wall  yoi 
comma — however  comma — 

nient  would  make  it 

Director  to  make  exceptions 
body.  Can  you  imagine,  tmd^ 
cumstances.     making     . 
waivers  across  tlie  board? 

He  would  have  to  go  all  the 
the  board  on  these  waivers 
have  to  be  everybodj'.  In  oth^ 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
law.  This  is  beyond  reason.  Tltat 
this  proposes  to  do.  I  cannot 

Mr.   HAWKINS.   Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

I  quite  appreciate  tlie  _,_ 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  but 
really  read  the  law,  and  he 
plained  it  the  way  that  it  operates 
it  is  true  that  it  does  contaL  i 
sion  which  certainly  manda^ 
crease  in  l(x;al  sharing  of  the 
the  same  time  It  does  not  ir 
reduce  the  Federal  fimding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
into  the  law — and  the  Committee 
propriations  went  along  with 
now— $330  million  which  has 
reduced.  As  to  the  waiver  ^ 
•was  all  thought  out.  It  was  . 
both  sides.  It  was  advocated 
tleman  from  Miimesota  (Mr 
fgieed  with  that. 

It  simply  says  that  in  those 
where  community  action  pr 
cies  may  be  unduly  harmed 
may  grant  a  waiver.  If  we  _. 
less  and  describe  it  the  way 
man  In  the  well  describes  it 
atrocious.  I  am  sure  there  Is 
ber  in  this  body  who  has  a  . 
action  agency  who  would  agree 
harmful  to  have  In  a  provisi' 
I'AW  the  opportunity  for  the 
hi.';   discretion,   to  prevent 
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being   done    to    a    community    action 
agency. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ironi  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  , 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  show  what  the 
gentleman  did.  The  way  the  law  is 
written  is  this. 

Ml-.  HAWKINS.  It  is  not  what  the 
gentleman  is  reading  there. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No  matter  how  much 
money  we  appropriate,  the  local  CAP 
agency  will  not  get  a  dime  unless  they 
come  up  with  additional  matching  funds. 
That  is  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ulhiois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
la  support  of  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  have 
missed  the  debate,  but  first  I  want  to 
speak  and  say  that  $330  milUon  is  neces- 
sary and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  mcrease  this  amount  from 
$295  milUon  to  $330  million  and  support 
the  Hawkins  amendment.  This  amount 
is  the  level  at  which  these  CAP  agencies 
are  currently  being  funded.  In  fiscal  year 
1975  they  had  .$330  million. 

Prom  1966,  the  Federal  share  has  been 
80  percent.  The  local  governments. 
States,  or  CAP  agencies  have  only  had 
to  come  up  with  20  percent  and  that 
could  be  in  kind  or  m  cash.  But  for  fiscal 
year  1976  the  law  requires  that  CAP'S 
com  up  with  30  percent,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1977  come  up  with  40  percent. 

The  way  this  economy  is  sti-uctui-ed 
today  it  is  mipossible  in  fiscal  year  1976 
.iv.*"®  ^°^^^  governments  to  come  up 
with  this  30  percent.  It  means  that  the 
CAP  agencies  are  going  to  cut  off  a  great 
many  of  their  employees.  A  substantial 
percentage  of  their  employees  have  been 
on  welfare  one  time  or  another. 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  waive 
5^  Z  ?^^°^*^e  1«=^1  share  when  he 
tods  it  in  furtherance  of  the  act.  Even 
,  tl\e  Director  of  CSA  wanted  to  exer- 
cise this  waiver  he  could  not  exercise  this 
waiver  if  we  cut  this  money  back  to  $295 
million.  It  would  be  impossible  because 
tne  money  would  not  be  there.  It  takes 
g^simple  mathematics  to  midei-stand 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  in  tunes 
such  as  these  if  we  requu-e  the  local 
communities  to  make  up  this  extra  10 
Pereent  it  Is  just  not  gomg  to  be  made  up 
and  there  are  going  to  be  substantial 
layoffs  of  poor  people  throughout  the 
country. 

th^'-  ^UCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKDIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

r  S;?^^^?^^-  ^'-  Chaii-man.  may 
t  7n  S  ^  ^**  *"  increase  from  80-20 
Scan     L  *  ^^■P®^'*'®°*  increase  at  the 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
rJ^'  ^Y^HANAN.  And  another  50  per- 
cent  next  year,  and  this  recession  makes 


that  virtually  impossible  for  mau\-  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  dh-ector  to  grant  a 
waiver  to  a  local  agency  with  this  re- 
duction in  fimds. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  who 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  helped 
to  write  this  legislation  last  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Would  it  be  fair  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lem this  way.  When  we  look  at  the  Quie 
provision  for  a  waiver,  it  was  based  on 
an  assumption,  in  my  view  as  a  con- 
feree on  this  matter,  that  essentially  the 
Federal  funding  would  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  a  reasonable  assumption, 
just  what  the  conferees  agi-eed  to  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  If  the 
chairman  wiU  yield  further,  would  it 
also  be  fair  to  say  if  we  cut  it  back  to  this 
level  Uiey  have  In  the  subcommittee's 
bill,  the  effect  of  what  we  do  Is  to  ui- 
crea.se  the  local  share  beyond  that  which 
the  Congress  had  anticipated  would  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment makes  sense.  I  would  support  the 
amendment  and  I  hope  it  passes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  Hawkins  amendment  will  pi*e- 
vail.  If  it  does  not  prevail,  we  will  have 
crippled  the  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies throughout  the  counti-y  and,  as  a 
result,  they  will  have  to  lay  off  many  em- 
ployees in  times  when  we  are  trying  to 
boost  the  economy  and  improve  job  con- 
ditions. I  regret  to  see  this. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins), 
which  would  restore  funds  for  the  com- 
munity action  program  under  the  Com- 
munity Sei-vices  Administration.  As 
written,  H.R.  8069  would  cut  funding  for 
community  action  from  the  1975  level  of 
$330  million  to  a  1976  level  of  $295  niU- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  the  loss  of  tliis  $35  mil- 
lion to  poor  commimitles  across  the 
Nation  would  without  a  doubt  constitute 
the  most  Ill-thned  of  social  tragedies. 
For  the  bitter  and  unavoidable  Irony  is 
that  at  a  time  when  unemployment  Is 
at  a  peak,  when  jobless  benefits  are  ex- 
hausted, when  food,  housing,  and  other 
essential  costs  are  higher  than  ever,  when 
the  ranks  of  the  poor — educated  and  un- 
educated,  trained   and   imti-ained are 

sweUing  daily,  at  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  require  more  than  ever  a 


helping  hand  from  their  Government, 
this  bill  would  seek  to  reduce  Federal  as- 
sistance to  our  poor. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  in  relative  terms,  even 
our  medntenance  of  the  status  quo  ap- 
propriation of  $303  million  for  commu- 
nity action  would  in  effect  reduce  aid  and 
services  to  the  poor,  quite  simply  because 
the  numbers  of  poor  to  be  assisted  have 
increased  .so  dramatically  in  the  last  year. 
It  would  follow  then  logically  that  the 
last  alternative  that  we  would  seriously 
be  considering  would  be  any  amount  of 
reduction,  not  to  speak  of  $35  million. 

I  am  clearly  awaie  that  under  the 
Community  Sc)-vioe.s  Act  of  1974,  local 
communities  are  required  to  share  in- 
creasingly the  cost  of  conununity  action 
progiams.  What  we  did  not  anticipate 
then  was  the  current  inability  of  State 
and  local  goveinments  to  help  shoulder 
the  load.  We  did  not  antiripate  a  reces- 
sion so  seveie.  We  did  not  anticipate 
that  several  of  om-  cities  would  be 
verging  on  bankruptcy,  our  State  gov- 
ernments not  a  great  deal  better  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  all  this  simplv 
means  is  that  an;^  reduction  in  the 
amotmt  of  our  appropriation  for  com- 
munity action  programs  would  i-esulc 
absolutely  in  the  death  of  local  programs 
which  render  vital  services  to  millions 
of  Americans.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  not  to  care.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
callously  turn  our  backs  on  the  poor,  the 
growing  unemployed,  tlie  old,  the  dis- 
abled, and  all  the  others  who  have  had 
to  depend  for  life  on  the  vei-y  sei-vlces 
tills  bill,  in  its  present  fonn,  would  seek 
to  reduce. 

Hence,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  strongest  of  terms  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins). Surely  cuts  are  to  be  made  to 
reduce  mflation.  But  let  them  be  made 
where  they  can  be  more  painlessly  borne. 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  i-equlslte  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsvhania 

Mr.  PIXX)D.  Ml-.  Chairman,  this  re- 
quest does  not  hiclude  the  gentieman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate, 
speaks,  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and 
after  the  gentleman  from  Califoi-hia 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  one 
hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
liave  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  that  motion  to  be  entertained 
in  that  the  bill  has  not  been  read. 

Mr.  FUX>D.  Mr.  Chaurman,  I  wiU 
w  ithhold  for  that  purpose  then. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chah-man. 
I  just  want  to  addi-ess  myself  to  some  of 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Whatever  we  want  to  do.  It  is  the 
problem  of  the  authorizing  committee. 
Well,  the  authorizing  committee  author- 
ized these  funds.  They  authorized  tb» 
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funds  so  that  there  would  be  some  guar- 
antee of  funding  to  local  governments. 
that  they  could  help  meet  the  Increased 
iormula  In  case  they  had  hardship . 

Now,  the  gentleman  talked  about  this 
bf  in?r  $700  million  over  the  budget.  That 
may  be,  but  we  know  that  In  the  areas  of 
»he  elderly,  it  is  not  over  the  budget.  We 
J' re  not  even  coming  close  to  filling  50 
percent  of  the  authorizations.  When  it 
comes  to  other  areas,  it  is  not  over  the 
budget.  We  have  not  filled  the  authoriza- 
tions In  this  yet.  so  if  we  say  and  we  give 
due  credit  to  the  authorizing  committee, 
then  let  us  take  tlie  advice  of  those  who 
are  on  the  authorizing  committee  and 
agree  this  was  consistent  ^ith  the  intent 
of  their  law. 

Now,  I  v.ould  just  stronglj'  support  tliis 
amendment.  I  really  call  attention  to  the 
gentleman's  on-n  argument,  when  we  get 
through  with  the  dazzle  and  the  foot- 
work, that  it  would  call  for  support  of 
the  amendment,  because  the  authorizing; 
committee  is  consistently  and  Wparti- 
sanly  In  support  of  this  amendment. 

AMXIfDUENT  OirXB^O    BV    MRS.   BUKKS   OF  CAJ.I- 
FOKMIA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OfFERtO  BY  MS. 

nAWKnrs 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anteudment  offered  by  Mrs.  BuaKt  of  Cali- 
tomia  to  the  aniendmeuts  offered  by  Mr. 
Hawkins:  Oh  Page  44,  line  18.  strike:  '•$3»9.- 
185,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereol:  "»439  • 
?85.000". 

On  Page  44,  line  20,  .strike:  "$99,800,000  " 
and  lu:-ert  in  Ilea  tUeieol:  '•*109.975,000". 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  93d  Congress  passed,  and  Pres- 
ident Pord  subsequently  signed,  the 
Community  Services  Act  of  1974.  That 
legislation,  passed  In  December  and 
i<igned  on  the  5th  of  January  1975,  pro- 
vided for  continuation  of  programs  pre- 
viously authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984. 

The  passage  of  the  Commuiiity  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1974  todlcated  the  resolve 
of  the  Congress  to  continue  community 
self-help  programs  which  would  bring 
both  Immediate  relief  to  some  problems 
and  generate  some  long-range  solutions 
to  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  which  so  many 
of  our  citizens  are  trapped. 

The  Community  Services  Act  of  1974 
has  an  Impact  In  all  regions  of  America. 
The  act  Impacts  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas  where  the  poverty  conditions 
have  for  years  assured  that  numerous 
Americans  are  trapped  In  a  vicious  circle 
of  hlgta-co8t  services  and  low-grade  op- 
portunity for  betterment. 

The  congressional  commitment  Is  now 
seriously  threatened  by  reductions  In 
the  funding  levels  of  several  important 
rategorlcal  areas  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  offer  addresses  Itself  to 
those  cuts  in  ongoing  project  categories, 
.<^ceking  to  restore  them  to  the  fiscal  year 
1973  leveL  This  amendment  does  not 
l>ropoee  any  increase.  In  any  category, 
over  the  levels  set  by  the  93d  Congress. 
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local  initiative,  as  well  as  other  versatile 
funds  and  activities  such  as  ACTION, 
AOA.  HUD.  DOL,  and  non-Federal 
fiuidiags.  990,302  hadividuals  were  pro- 
vided 7.877,630  individual  services 
through  292  programs  consisting  of  1300 
senior  centers  at  a  cost  of  $28  per  per- 
son. $3.53  per  service,  and  $18,546  per 
center.  These  progi-ams  are  national  in- 
scope;  45  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Saipan  Tnist 
Territory  were  involved. 

Many  of  the  SOS  programs  depend 
upon  local  volunteers.  Outreach,  trans- 
portation, dehyery  of  meals  on  wheels 
for  shut-ins,  et  cetera,  are  examples  of 
tlie  volunteer  impact.  The  1973  smvey 
concluded  that  a  total  of  69,125  Ameri- 
cans in  local  communities  volunteered 
nearly  3  million  man  hours  to  assist  the 
elderly  poor.  The  dollar  savings,  ex- 
tended throughout  a  then  minimum 
wage  of  $2.14  per  hoiu-  iav  tlie  1,202 
full-time  employees,  was  over  .S6  million. 
Indeed,  this  amount  is  greater  than  the 
1973  SOS  aM>ropriation.  and  represent 
27  percent  of  the  Federal  dollars  in- 
v(4ved  in  all  of  the  combined  pr(^-ams. 
The  energy  crisis,  energy  costs,  and 
inflation  are  creating  a  problem  for 
these  volimteers.  Many  are  housewives 
who  serve  on  a  part-time  basis.  Using 
theii"  own  cars,  these  volunteers  add  a 
substantial  financial  saciifice  to  tlieir 
ali-eady  great  allocation  of  time.  Infla- 
tion has  meant  tliat  the  cost  of  meals  is 
twice,  perhaps  three  time^  what  was  ex- 
pected when  many  of  the  elderly  retued. 
This  is  causing  a  .severe  contraction  m 
volunteer  services.  ACTION  is  seekuig 
to  address  this  by  small  grants  for  out 
of  pocket  expenses,  yet  the  needs  cannot 
be  met.  SOS  will  coniiuue  to  work  m  tliis 
area,  and  the  fmids  needed  are  included 
in  the  ameiidment  I  propose. 

There  are  four  categories  of  Federal, 
social,  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams: economic  develc^ment,  hwnan 
services,  uicome  transfer  aud/'or  em- 
pk>ymer,t,  and  community  development 
programs.  The  CSA  addre-sses  these  as- 
sistance needs  at  the  local  level  with  im- 
mediate responses  wherever  there  exists 
a  CAA  or  an  SOS  project.  They  assist 
the  older  poor  to  secure  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  capabiUty  to  effectively 
control  theh:  own  desthay — to  become 
self-sufficient  through  creative  and  re- 
sponsive programs,  many  of  which  have 
broken  new  ground  on  the  approach 
they  take  to  the  provision  of  needed 
services. 

All  CAA's  assist  older  people  hi  enier- 
eencies  as  their  f  imding  permits,  and  are 
looked  to  as  sources  of  help  and  infor- 
mation. A  good  example  of  this  are  the 
54  CAA's  in  region  7 — Iowa,  Kansas, 
ftlissouri,  and  Nebraska— where  they 
have  at  least  one  center  in  each  niral 
county  sened,  as  well  as  centers  in  the 
depressed  areas  of  the  larger  municipal- 
ities. One  thhd  of  the  poor  in  region  7 
are  elderly,  which  attests  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Uie  SOS  effort  in  tliis  region. 
I  believe  that  the  $2  million  this 
amendment  requests  for  the  SOS  pro- 
^m  is  a  sound,  responsible  appropria- 
tion to  help  meet  the  numerous  demands 
that  must  be  met  for  the  American  older 
poor.  So  many  of  these  people  led  con- 
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structive.  achievement  filled  lives  and 
now  see  wliat  they  thought  would  be 
the  sweet  fruit  of  years  of  labor  turn 
som-  under  the  heat  of  a  recession  and  in- 
flation. Certainly  we  must  not  les.seii  our 
commitment  to  these  citizens. 

The  second  area  withui  title  n  this 
amendment  covers  is  the  emergency 
food  program,  since  renamed  the  com- 
mmiity  food  ajid  nutrition  program.  The 
direct  feeding  program  includes  meals  on 
wheels,  vitamm  fortified  food  supple- 
ments, simimer  limch  projects,  and 
emergency  food  vouchers.  Activities  to 
improve  the  existing  nutritional  pro- 
grams included  adding  outreach  workers 
and  certifiers  to  qualify  tlie  eligible  poor 
for  food  stamps,  transportation  to  pick 
up  food,  et  cetera,  and  garden  projects, 
cooperatives  and  buying  clubs,  and  train- 
ing in  canning  and  food  preservation. 

I  believe  tliat  food  dehvery  and  sup- 
IJlement  programs  are  a  somid  invest- 
ment for  the  American  societj'.  Malnutri- 
tion, or  the  other  manifestations  of  Im- 
in-oper  diet,  are  thought  by  many  author- 
ities to  generate  a  significant  amount  of 
sickness  and  disease.  This  is  a  problem 
with.special  impact  upon  the  poor,  and 
tlie  result  is  gi-eater  costs  for  the  society 
as  a  whole.  Adequate  nutrition  is  cer- 
tainly less  expen.sive  than  the  health 
costs  a  lack  of  food  generates.  Lo.st  time, 
hospital,  and  other  medical  can  delivei-j' 
costs,  inefficiency  at  the  work  place. 
learning  disabilities,  and  a  host  of  other 
costly  effects  are  one  result  of  a  p«inj'- 
wlse  and  pound-foolish  food  supplement 
program. 

Examples  of  the  CSA  feed  activities 
are  listed  belov. : 

SKK-CAP  I:io— Oiard.  Kai.s.— provided 
direct  food  .«er\iccs  in  six  rural  coxinties 
through  meals  on  wheals  and  congregate 
feeding.  Only  936.000  was  needed  for  this 
worthwhile  project. 

Home  Delivered  Meals:— Seattle,  Wa^. 
Using  a  »a5,000  grant,  the  city  of  Seattle 
and  CSA  program'^  provided  15,000  meal.s  per 
month  to  central  cllnh.g  areas.  l.'>o,000  per- 
sons, at  a  Federal  cost  of  28  ccu'.s  per  meal, 
benefited  from  this  program. 

Rural  Alive  Progiam — Nebraska— Operat- 
ing through  a  CAA,  the  RAP  was  exp{<uded 
towards  a  goal  of  2,500  people  beuig  fed  per 
day  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  operation. 

Walthlll,  Nebraska — the  Goldem-od  CAA 
started  in  1967  served  its  250,000th  meal  In 
1974.  Currently  seven  feeding  centers  are 
opernling  in  four  counties.  Ten  thousand 
meals  a  month  are  served,  with  nbo«t  ICp 
of  those  In  the  home. 

SOS  funds  were  used  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  supplement  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing funds  which  are  not  earmarked  especiaUy 
for  the  poor. 

Tiiis  program  of  emergency  and  ccmniuuiiv 
feeding  Is  important.  It  rcpre=;ents  a  preven". 
tlve  Investment  In  the  health  of  America. 
a>>sure8  an  opportunity  for  food  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  richest  Nation  ou  Earth,  and 
assures  an  opportunity  to  begin  to  address 
the  other  problems  of  the  poor  in  all  regloits 
of  the  country. 

Title  VII  of  the  CominuuUy  Servict*  .\<.i  of 
lft74  addresses  itself  to  areas  including  com- 
munity economic  development.  The  commu- 
nity economic  derelt^ment  program  provide.^ 
support  for  economic  and  community  devel- 
opment in  urban  and  riiral  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  poor  people  through  com- 
munity development  corporations  and  coop- 
eratives. The  program  is  designed  to  bav*  a 
limltci    number   of   slgniflc.int    and   highly 


T  isible  projects  promoting  opportunities  for 
community  .self-development,  individual  en- 
t.eppeneurshlp  and  good  Jobs. 

Federal  dollars  are  invested  in  ccmmimity 
conceived  a^id  commroiity  planned  ectmomlc 
dtfvelojnneEt  activities,  providing  e«t^uty 
capital  instead  of  debt  capital.  This  is  pax'- 
ticularly  important  wLen  it  is  considered 
thftt  in  the  best  cif  times,  the  poor  have  great 
problems  seeking  car?ltRi.  In  times  of  ree«5- 
sion  and  high  interest  inflation,  the  search 
lor  capital  is  often  fruitless.  When  fotind,  it 
is  often  pr<AlbitlTely  expensive. 

Comrannlty  development  corporations  are 
djected  by  boards  of  representatives  oi  all 
X\\&  residents  of  tlie  community.  Tl*  plans 
oI  the  business  aie  In  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  particular  community.  Some  of 
the«e  are  oriented  toward  physical  redevelop- 
jiieiit,  while  others,  especially  in  the  rural 
.^reas.  are  directed  towards  s^tricultural  co- 
(.peratives.  These  are  smaU-sciiie  ••.•>.eri- 
i)u-.lne^s€s.'" 

Mai-utta.  Wash.,  is  the  sit?  of  an  Amer- 
Jtan  Indian  CDC.  which  operates  an 
ai;ricusjue.'is  raising  food  for  sale  on  the 
resei-vation  and  the  surrounding  area. 
Tliey  also  operate  a  school  to  teach  the 
incchanlcs  of  food  production,  ceitainly 
ti  high  priority  concern  in  a  world  con- 
•siotently  .short  of  food  opportunity-,  to 
the  people  of  the  reservation,  "niis  is  a 
classic  case  of  'pidling  up  by  tlie  boot- 
frtraps." 

Tlie  Delta  Foimdation  in  Greenville. 
Miss.,  operates  a  blue  jeans  factory  that 
employs  about  150  people.  They  market 
the;.e  products  mider  their  own  label. 
Some  are  sold  to  tlie  J.  C.  Penny  Co. 

The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration 
Corp..  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  urban  CDC.  Tliey  are  trying 
to  revitalize  the  whole  communi^  of 
"Bed-Stuy,'"  with  a  shopping  center. 
housing  projects,  and  other  activities. 

A  CDC  in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island. 
is  another  urban  CDC  that  evidences  the 
complementary  effect  of  the  CSA  dollars 
with  local  resources.  In  combination  with 
a  MESBIS,  CAA,  and  CDC.  local  sources 
are  employed  to  improve  the  community. 
This  displays  the  combination  of  re- 
sources that  a  CDC  is  uniquely  quaUfled 
to  weld  Into  effective,  and  fiscallv  sound. 
local  action  to  better  the  envirwiment 
:n  which  the  citizens  live. 

I  believe  that  the  amounts  in  tliis 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1976  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  are  .sound  Invest- 
ments in  the  future  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  people.  They  will  provide 
some  of  the  tools  necessary  to  bi*eak  the 
cycle  of  poverty  within  which  so  many 
are  trapped,  as  tliey  have  been  for  years, 
at  a  cost  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
entire  American  society.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port tor  these  programs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yeutlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
t)'.e  gentleman  from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  we  have 
no  idea  how  much  money  the  gentle- 
woman is  talking  about.  How  much 
money  is  in  this  amendment? 

Mis.  BURKE  of  Cahfomia.  If  we  go 
back  into  the  funding  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  it  was  $22.4  million.  They  are  at 
zero  in  the  present  budget. 

In  West  Vlrghila,  16  percent  of  the 
population  is  over  60,  and  40  percent  of 
these  over  65  are  below  the  poverty  level. 
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That  is  wliat  these  programs  amount  to 
and  those  are  the  petqule  we  are  tiim<«g 
our  backs  on  today.  They  are  not  Just  hi 
the  city;  they  are  throughout  this  Na- 
tion and  they  are  people  who  have  no 
one  else  to  look  after  them  but  us. 

The  other  program  is  community  eco- 
iu>mlc  develcvment.  Again,  where  is  com- 
munity economic  development?  Where 
are  th^se  programs?  In  this  program,  we 
do  not  ask  for  them  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  ruoOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further.  I  have  Just 
now  had  handed  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
gentlewoman's  letter.  Is  it  not  true  from 
her  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  she 
is  addhig  $40,700,000? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Yes;  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  Just  went  through  research 
and  development,  which  was  $8.8  mil- 
lion. Senior  citizens  was  $2  million,  but 
the  largest  item  is  $22.4  million  for  com- 
munity food. 

Mr.  FliOOD.  But  the  whole  thing  is 
$40,700,000? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Thnt  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Aha. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Let  nic 
get  down  to  the  last  item,  which  is  com- 
m\mity  economic  development.  What  ai-e 
those  programs?  Those  are  programs 
throughout  our  Nation.  Most  of  them,  in- 
cidentally, are  niral  progi-ams  that  have 
been  assisting  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired; 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  addlticmal  minute.) 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  mention 
the  case  such  as  in  Greeuville,  Miss., 
where  a  blue  jean  fact(»-y  employs  150 
people.  These  are  not  programs  that  are 
draining  our  economy.  Tliey  are  meet- 
ing the  particular  needs  of  oui'  economy. 
I  have  listed  some  of  these  places  lie- 
cause  I  want  the  Members  to  think  twice, 
those  Members  who  aie  going  to  face 
their  constituents  and  who  are  going 
to  be  asked  about  this,  because  these  pro- 
grams are  throughout  the  Nation.  We 
must  help  our  elderly  poor  who  are  look- 
ing to  us.  You  might  ssty,  "Let  us  ask  the 
Senate  to  do  it."  Once  in  a  while,  why 
cannot  this  House  stand  up  and  provide 
the  peoide  who  send  us  here  wVii  some 
answers,  and  why  can  we  not  provide  for 
the  needs  that  they  have? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chaunian,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  remahider 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRAfAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ai-e  there  any  points 
of  order  against  the  remainder  of  Uie 
blU?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  FIX>OD.  Mr.  Cha^an,  I  now 
move  that  all  debate  on  i»^  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conoude  at  8:15 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


iftan,  do  I  un- 

(ffered  by  the 

(Mrs. 

the  one  of- 

California 


Calif  n-nia 
t) 


PARLIAMF.NT.ARY  IN<i  IIRY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chair4ian,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chair 
derstand  the  amendment 

gentlewoman    from     

Burke)  is  an  amendment 
fered  by  the  gentleman 
<  Mr.  Hawkins)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
correct.   The  gentlewoman 
fomia  "Mrs.  Burke)   off  en 
ment    to    the    amendment 
the    gentleman    from 
Hawkins). 

Members  standing  at  the  lime  the  mo- 
tion was  made  will  be  r^ognized  for 
45  seconds  each. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  tit  gentleman 
from  California  f Mr.  Stark) 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairm  m,  I  will  a.sk 
if  I  may  addre-ss  the  chairnu  n  of  the  .sub- 
committee. I  feel  like  a  Ju.ssy  cat  in 
Daniel's  den. 

In  the  committee  report 
page  70  that  the  bill — 

Also  includes  funds,  uot 
marked,  to  permit  the  orgai*zation 
desired   of  community   devel^ment 
unionB  '  '  '. 


frcm 


[entleman  is 
from  Cali- 
an  amend- 
offered    by 
California    <Mr. 


it  states  on 

specifically  ear- 
wliere 
credit 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  cli^n 
subcommittee  if  he  thought 


man  of  the 

Jbhat  pex'haps 

$4Va  million  of  the  $399  mil  ion  and  $l»/2 

liglit  be  the 
lad  in  mind 


Chair  nan 


if   the 
aAswer  to  that 


million  of  the  $99  million 
approximate  amomits  he 
as  l>eing  used  for  these  pur]|oses 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  .„ 
gentleman  will  yield,  the 
question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  STARK.  And  I  will 
funds  miglit  be  used  to  implement 
gram  designed  to  stabilize 
eligible  community  development 
imions  for  a  combination 
si)ecialized  managemeii 


c  luld  i>e  used 


Chairn  an,  I  thank 


Min  lesota 


,  I  urge  my 
le  Hawldns 

pl4n  is:  it  is  to 

and    tlien 

atain  to  80  to 


ni 

ning,  capitalization  and 
sidy? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  they 
fur  that  .sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch4h- 
tlie   gentleman    from 

QCIE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairnuu 
•  olleagues   to  vote  down 
amendment. 

This  is  really  what  the  _ 
)ncrea.se    the    appropriatioi 
I  hange  tlie  formula  back 
ao. 

La.st  year  the  gentk;man 
Ilia    mdicated    tlie 
agencies  had  raised  $1.3  bilion 
had  support  all  over  the 
even   including   George   Wallace 
should  be  able  to  put  up 
it. 

We  have  worse  troubles  ii 
Govenmient  tlian  the 
governments  have  around 
far  as  raishig  money  is  concerned 
ought  to  stay  within  the  forijula 
setup. 

We  know  where  the  sense 
in  the  local  commxmity  action 
because  they  are  out  tiyin 


conuni  nity 


Sta  e 
tie 


June 


ask  if  tliose 
a  pro- 
strengthen 
credit 
assistance 
and  plan- 
damied  sub- 


.f 


recognizes 
•  Mr. 


oni  Califor- 

action 

and  we 

couJitiT  for  tliis. 

They 

soi4e  money  for 


the  Federal 

and  local 

country  as 

We 

we  have 


)f  values  are 
agencies,  • 
0  make  cer- 


separa  e  agencies 

State  legis- 

con  tnissloners 

govemmhits  to  get 

after  the 


thit 


presenfy?  i  just 

•t  lietween 

sharing  is 

They  can 

in  local 

for  the 

Tim-t  is  what 


sivel 
>ay 


YOCHO 

yielded  their 
.) 

Eisk  unani- 

p  srmitted  to 

gentleman  from 

(^jection  to 
from  Cali- 

Chai  -man,  that 
sentleman. 


«r. 
Mem  lers 
tie 


tain  tliey  will  remain  _.^ 

instead  of  working  with  their 
latures,  with  their  county 

and  with  their  city  gove. 

the  money.  If  they  had  gon^ 
State  money,  they  would  hav( 

What  is  available 
want  to  tell  the  Members  _ 
1975  and  1976  general  revenue  i 
going  to  increase  $171  millior . 
take  some  of  the  money  they  i 
taxes  and  use  that  money  to 
local  commmiity  actions, 
tiieyoughttodo. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent,  Messrs, 
of  Georgia,  Clay,  and  Rees  , 
lime  to  Mr.  Long  of  Louisianji 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mous  consent  that  I  may  be 
yield  my  time  to  the 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  . 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman 
iornia? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr 

.-ihould  be  enough  time  for  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objectio  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 

man,  as  some  of  the  

I  was  at  the  beginning  of  ^.. 
program  its  Assistant  Director 
have  had  some  experience  in 
with  this  program  over  the 
that  time. 

I  think  tliat  this  legislatio 
amendment  are  important  foi 
.sons  than  just  the  poverty  pi 
me  tell  the  Members  why  I 
is  true. 

We  had  some  programs 
vei-y  good.  But,  tlie  com_ 
agency  program  was  one  of 
that  really  worked  successfiply 
antipoverty  program.  This 
cause  of  the  fact  that,  r_ 
rural  areas,  it  could  reach 
could  not  be  reached  by  any  other 
of    the    Federal    Govemme  it 
tlirough  the  use  of  coinmui{ity 
agencies.  If  we  limit  the  co 
tion  agencies,  we  limit  the  _^_ 
of  many  of  the  other  prograi  is 
have  instituted  in  the  Congre^ 

For  example,  if  we  look  a 
program,  we  will  see  that 
cannot  be  reached.  The  people 
have  transportation,  they  dc 
the  abihty  to  get  to  the  citijs, 
know  from  pa.'<t  experience 
programs  are  cut  back — wher 
community    action    agencies 
back — the  programs  that  will 
tlie  ones  that  are  located  in 
areas.  Therefore,  we  are  des 
effectiveness  not  only  of  the 
action  agencies  but  we  are 
the  effectiveness  of  many  of 
programs  that  we  have  instil 

Three  years  ago  they  set  out 
the  antipoverty  program. 

The  man  who  did  that  was  . 
the  name  of  Howard  PhilliFF 
continued  his  efforts  to  this 
tlie  rejection  of  this  amendment 

in    the   House    of    ___. 

lending  our  efforts  toward  the 
efforts  that  Phillips  has  t 
over  these  years  to  destixiy 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  sup- 
tx)rt  this  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
iiom  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  the 
frentlewoman  from  CaUfornia  (Mrs. 
Burke). 

<By  ui:ianimoiis  consent.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
LONG  of  Louisiana. ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  community  action  agaicies.  if  I 
may  go  back  on  that,  are  unique  and  in- 
valuable because,  as  I  said,  the  people 
who  ;\  ork  in  them  can  assist  the  poor  in 
a  broad  range  of  program  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  community  food  and  nu- 
trition worker  reaches  out  to  a  poor  per- 
son in  an  isolated  community,  he  may 
find  that  tliat  person  also  has  health 
needs  and  housing  needs.  He  can  direct 
that  person,  who  does  not  know  where  to 
go  to  seek  help  on  these  needs,  to  the 
various  Federal  piograms  that  are  avail- 
able to  him. 

If  the  program  is  terminated,  and 
raany  of  these  community  action  agen- 
cies will  be  tenninated  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  the  worker  is  lost. 
But  not  only  is  the  worker  lost,  the  peo- 
ple he  serves  may  lose  not  one,  but  mul- 
tiple Federal  benefits. 

Anjone  who  thmks  that  the  local  com- 
munities, and  particularlj'  the  small  ru- 
ral communities,  can  come  up  with  their 
share  of  this  money  in  hard  ca&li  at  this 
time  is  not  cognizant  of  Uie  economic 
circumstances  that  exists  hi  the  rural 
areas  and  in  the  poor  coaimmiities  in 
America  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  strongly  lu-ge 
the  Membc.'-.s  to  supixjri  these  aineud- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cnuir  recognizes 
the  gentleman  irom   ConiiL'cticut   O.Ii-. 

McKlNNEY)  . 

Mr.  McKINNEV.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  riie 
m  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlev.cman  from  California  (Mis. 

BrRKE)  . 

My  colleague  from  Califonila  and  inj- 
coUeasiTo  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sarisin 
rave  very  adequately  emphasized  the  im- 
portance cf  providing  for  the  continued 
e.xjstence  cf  the  programs  that  will  be 
ber.efit.°d  by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
m?nt.  Ho'vever.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
area  contained  in  this  amendment  which 
I  would  like  to  highlight.  That  is  the 
comruunity  ec-onomic  deveJcpmen*-  pro- 
pram, 

Tlie  rritical  need  to  provide  for  th? 
f.^onoinic  development  of  our  urban  and 
rural  cfimmunities  should  l>e  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  otiserved  the  desperate 
titiiation  in  our  di.sadvantaged  commu- 
wt;e.«.  At  this  tune,  when  unemployment 
3.^ rampant  and  the  cost  of  living  is  high. 
the  need  to  support  a  progi-nm  which 
v^uld  provide  jobs  and  .sriniuint^  eco- 
i:ornic  activity,  is  essenaal. 

The  cemmunit.v  economic  development 
I'togram  provides  training  and  technical 
a>.utanre  in  the  areas  of  management, 
maricetmg  and  bookkeepmg.  to  individ- 
uals, cominunify  corporations  and  co- 
^^'"'-ves.  In  addition,  this  i»ogram 
sedts  to  develop  commimity  support  for 
mmority  enterprises.  With  unemplov- 
'"ei.t   nmong   our  minoritv   population 


presently  running  well  above  the  national 
average,  we  in  the  Congress  should  be 
particularly  concerned  with  providing  re- 
lief for  this  intolerable  situation. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  Congress  appro- 
priated $61  milhon  for  the  community 
economic  development  program.  For  fis- 
cal year  1976,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  recommending  $39  miUion.  Mrs. 
Burke's  amendment  is  an  increase  over 
the  committee's  appropriations  by  $7.5 
milhon,  which  is  still  $14.5  million  below 
the  1975  funding.  Based  on  the  success 
of  this  pi-c«ram  in  the  past.  I  suggest 
that  we  attempt  to  keep  the  fintincial 
support  of  this  program  as  close  to  the 
1975  level  as  possible. 

This  amendment  does  not  ask  for  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  community  economic  de- 
velopment program,  rather  it  is  a  re- 
cuest  for  the  preservation  of  an  under- 
taking which  has  proven  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  expenditure  of  Fed- 
•nal  tax  dollars. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SisK 
jielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Cormak.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Corman>. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we  liave 
lieen  iiaving  hearings  in  the  Pubhc  As- 
sistance Suixommittee  of  the  Commit- 
i.^  on  Ways  and  Means  for  several  days. 
As  we  know,  we  federalized  public  as- 
sistance in  this  country  for  the  aged. 

It  has  taken  from  6  weeks  to  6  months 
ro  decide  whether  or  not  an  aged  person 
ought  to  get  that  pittance  wliich  we  give 
iiini.  $146  a  month.  V^liat  they  eat  in  the 
meantime  is  involved  in  this  amendment. 
We  can  aiford  to  feed  those  folks  while 
Hiey  are  waiting  for  us  to  straighten  out 
the  red  tape.  It  is  horrible  to  think  of 
people  in  tliis  coimtrj'  going  hungry.  That 
is  what  this  httle  bit  of  money  is  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
.support  the  Bm-ke  and  Hawkins  amend- 
ments. 

<By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Steigkb 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  tune  to  Mr. 
Sarasin.  • 

The  CHAIRM.VN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Comiectlcut 
'Mr.  Sarasin >. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the    gentli'.Tian    frcm    Wijrconsin    (Mr. 

fciiEIGERI  . 

I  rise  ui  strnna  fupport  of  the  Burke 
innendment.  V/e  are  talking  about  con- 
tinuing tlia  funding  for  the  CAP  agency. 
Ii  ttieip  has  been  any  crpar.ization  at 
anv  level  oi  government  that  has  been 
nb!*?  to  be  flexible  in  responding  to  the 
problems  of  local  ronununlties  be.vond 
the  CAP  agency.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is. 

I  have  come  a  Ions  wav  on  this  sub- 
•iTt.  I  did  not  hke  CAP  when  I  first  came 
1  ere.  In  fact.  I  did  not  like  it  when  I 
ran  for  office.  I  thought  they  could  not 
handle  the  job  and  that  they  provided 
a  shadow  government,  takirig  away  re- 
sponsibility from  elected  officials.  Hov.- 
ever.  after  watching  them  in  action  and 
after  watching  the  manner  in  which  tliey 
have  been  able  to  addre.s.s  tlis  problems 
cf  the  commtmities  in  my  district.  I  ini 
sold.  I  am  convinced  they  should  be 
fur.ded   at  the   level   recommended   bv 


the  Burke  amendment,  and.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  its  approval  by  the  Members. 

Mr.  Oiairman,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  provides  a  myriad  of 
services  for  our  Nation's  poor — from  in- 
fants to  senior  citizens.  Assistance  is 
geared  to  help  the  poor  cooatiat  the 
(auses  and  results  of  poveity  as  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  as  possible. 

Few  other  Federal  programs  have  de- 
veloped as  good  a  track  record  in  as  .short 
a  period  of  time  as  community  services. 
Few  get  as  much  mileage  out  of  every 
available  dollar  because  most  of  our 
other  programs  are  not  structured  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  as  a  specific 
goal.  Those  who  administer  the  commu- 
luty  action  programs  know  that  erery 
unnecessary  endeavor  means  less  monev 
for  the  needs  of  tlie  Nation's  poor. 

While  most  Fiederal  progi-ams  run  or> 
directives  from  Washington,  in  some  in- 
stances about  as  close  as  Mars  in  terms 
of  meeting  needs  head  on,  CAPs  provide 
planning  right  on  the  scene,  moldm^ 
programs  to  meet  local  needs,  not  na- 
tional hypotheses.  Flexibility  *  was  tn- 
stined  hito  the  program,  and  while  the 
rest  of  the  government  is  struggling  with 
the  octopus  of  redtape.  CAPs  and  other 
programs  under  the  Community  Serrices 
Admuiistration  can  respond  more  re?<!ily 
to  emergency  situations. 

Nutrition,  housing,  transportation, 
iiealth  care,  job  trainini?.  educaticwi.  and 
tlie  specific  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  of  senices  co- 
ordinated or  offered  under  CSA.  As  new 
needs  arise,  innovative  programs  can  be 
created  to  fill  the  gaps.  Tlie  progres.s  to 
date  has  been  excellent. 

Viifortunately,  however,  our  war  on 
poverty  has  received  an  indisputable  set- 
l^ck  because  of  onr  economic  state.  No 
one  need  tell  us  about  the  condition  of 
our  economy,  and  no  one  can  better  tell 
us  about  the  effects  cf  inflation  and 
recession  than  those  who  live  in  ix>r- 
eity.  Inflated  food,  energy  and  health 
care  costs,  to  mention  only  a  few.  are 
certainly  burdensome  to  the  middle  in- 
come citizen,  but  they  are  prohibitive 
to  our  Nation's  poor,  partirularlv  to  the 
elderly,  a  group  of  special  Interest  tc 
me.  As  the  economy  worsens,  more  and 
more  senior  citizens  aie  being  catapulted 
into  poverty. 

Senior  opportunities  and  services  it 
one  of  the  programs  w  hicii  proiides  help 
to  these  people  at  a  time  when  help  is 
most  critical.  Last  year's  fimding  was 
$10  million;  this  year's  is  S2  million 
below  the  mark,  minu•^.  nf  coiu.se.  the 
erosion  from  inflation.  We  cannot  cut 
back  our  Federal  commitmert  to  the 
elderly  poor.  The  States  mojt  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  increase  thtir  share, 
especially  when  many  of  the  major  cities 
are  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  or  have 
ahc.'.dy  had  to  reduce  nece.ssarj-  serv- 
ices to  avoid  financial  pitfalls.  We  must 
jnsteed  increase  our  funds  and  intensify 
senior  opportunities  services'  objectives 
and  scope.  Ii  we  fail  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  estimated  5  million  elderly 
Americans  who  fall  below  the  poverty 
line,  we  will  be  perpetuating  the  crfl  of 
hunper.  i]hiei<is  and  isolation  that  is  the 
fate  suffered  by  ?o  many  thousand?  of 
cKkrlypoor. 
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We  also  caunot  ignore  the  nutrition 
needs  of  our  counti-y's  poor  citizens, 
>oung  and  old  alike.  On  Monday,  the 
World  Pood  Conference  was  told  that 
JOO  million  people  in  this  world  are  either 
.'tsrving  or  seriously  malnourished.  This 
.^^tatistic  includes  Americans  among  its 
iiumbei's.  a  disgrace  for  a  nation  with  tiie 
world's  liighest  standard  6f  living.  Last 
year's  funding  provided  $22.4  million  to 
feed  our  Nation's  poor.  This  years  budget 
provides  nothing.  This  situation  is  in- 
congruous when  we  consider  that  more 
individuals,  because  of  the  economic  cli-' 
mate,  have  been  added  to  the  roles  of 
poverty  and  that  food  prices  have  in- 
creased drastically. 

Congi-ess  must  provide  a  level  oi  fund- 
ing at  least  equivalent  to  last  year's.  We 
must  continue  helping  our  elderly  poor 
and  insure  the  continuity  of  oiu:  nutri- 
tion programs  which  give  the  poor  the 
strength  to  continue  fighting  agahist 
poverty. 

If  we  are  truly  dedicated  to  eliminating 
poverty,  we  cannot  slow  down,  we  can- 
not stop.  We  must  push  ahead,  and  we. 
must  have  the  funding  necessary  to  Avin 
the  battle. 

Mr,  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Chau-man.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin). 
for  his  statement. 

I  shall  support  the  Burke  ameadmeul 
also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chan-  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California,  (Mi\ 
John  L.  Bvrton). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mi'.  Chair- 
man, the  only  thing  I  want  to  say  about 
this  amendment  is  that  I  think  it  should 
be  adopted.  Let  me  say  f mther  that  in 
2  years  the  meals-on-wheels  is  one  of  the 
best  programs  for  feeding  the  elderly, 
for  feeding  the  shut-ins,  for  feeding  the 
disabled,  and  if  we  canQot  spend  $22  mil- 
lion wliich  is  really  Just  last  year's  level, 
then,  you  know,  we  will  be  seeing  these 
people  sitting  there,  waiting  in  there 
houses  for  someone  to  come,  for  someone 
to  feed  them,  and  they  will  not  be  there 
because  we  refused  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemAn  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
suppoi-t  of  the  amendments,  and  I 
strongly  support  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  lyfr.  Skubitz 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Michkl.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T^e  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  point  out  to  the  membership  that 
we  have  got  rather  an  Interesting  situa- 
tion because  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlew<»nan  from  California  (BSrs. 
Burks)  .  is  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  al- 
though it  is  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawxhis). 
The  Members  are  not  going  to  get  It 


then 


I'r 


rri 


amenc  ment 


both  way.s.  If  they  adopt 

California  amendment 

get  the  Hai^kins  ajnendm^nt 

If  they  do  not  like  the 
fomia  amendment  and  piifer 
kins  amendment,  then  they 
Burke  of  California  amen4nient 
the  Hawkins  amendment 
So  there  is  not  going  to 
from  the  Bmke  of  Calif|)r 
ment  plus  the  $30  million 
amendment,  as  the  Membt  i 
thought  there  would  be. 

I  just  wanted  the  Mt  jjjber 
iibout  that,  in  view  of  th.M 
Ham  construction  here. 

The  Members  can  do 
f^ood  favor  by  voting  dow 
amendments  and  keeping 
.sonable  balance. 

Mi-s.  BURKE  of  Califor 
man.  will  the  gentleman  >#eld 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield 
woman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Califon 
man,  I  would  reply  to  the 
Illinois    that    my 
amendment  to  an  amendnjent 
not  in  the  way  of  a  substit 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Ml'.  Chaii'lnan 
ciate  what  the  gentlewomi  in 
fornia  says.  I  am  just  poi4ting 
the  Members  do  not  get 
you  vote  for  the  amendment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Califor 
Burke). 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
cALFE  and  Dellums  and 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Cjilifoi 
Hawkins)  . 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Ch* 
inquire  how  much  time  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
California  will  be  recopni/^d 
utes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Cha  f 
if.  I  will  use  the  entire  tint 
correct  one  impression 
have  been  given  that  the  ci  ies 
tips  somehow  are   able   tc 
extra  burden. 

May  I  say  that  on  Jime 
liearing  of  the  Committee 
portunities,  a  subcommittei 
mittee  on  Education  and 
Gimther,  executive  directdr 
tional  Conference  of  Maj  Drs 
John  R.  Caldwell,  represei  ting 
tional  As.sociation  of  Coui  ties, 
pear  before  that  subcommil  tee 

I  do  not  have  the  tim  ; 
read  both  of  their  testimon  es 
say  that  Mr.  Caldwell  indicted 
counties  of  this  Nation 
this  time  to  even  match  on 
basis.  And  they  were  pleai  ing 
20-p?rcent  matching  amoi  nt 
nated  by  the  subcommittqe 
which  was  then  pending, 
Let  me  read  directly 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Gunther 
on  elimination  of  even 
not  the  30  percent,  but  of 
who  said  that  State  and 
ments  today  are  simply  unable 
vide  the  20-percent  local 
was  supported  by  those 
maximum  percentage  in  Ap 
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Tlien  he  went  on  to  say 
local  governments  have 
billion  in  revenues  this  year 
the  recession.  Before  endin  ; 
ment,  he  went  on  to  say  thai 
are  cutting  back  all  museunis 
tion.  Then  they  are  dipping 
tion  funds,  and  they  are  ever 
off  police  and  others  in  law 
This  is  a  practical  situation 
and  counties  today  as  descr 
John    Gunther,    who    then 
statement  with  this:  "We 
this  committee" — referring 
committee  on  Equal 
its  deliberations  over  this 
nate  all  match  requirement 
current    Comnninity    Ser^■ 
1974." 

I  believf>  liiat  we  can  liiten 
Caldwell  and  to  Mr.  Gunthei , 
varning.s,  and  not  impose 
said  counties  this  extra  burdeh 

Mr.     STEIGER    of 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentlenifen 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to 
jiian  from  WLsconsin 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WLscons 
( iate  the  gentleman's  yieldi: 

I  applaud  the  gentleman 
but  I  do  want  to  clarify  whei|e 
pahliamenxary 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
parliamentary  inquiiy  of  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
.state  his  parliamentai-y  inqu 

Mr.   STEIGER  of   Wlscorisin 
Burke  amendment  is  adoptee 
be  any  additional  money  for 
tive  funds  for  community 
cies? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cjair 
make  an  ascertainment  of 
type.  All  the  Chair  has  bef<)re 
The  amendments.  The  Chair 
the  gentleman  that  the 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  Hawkins,  to  the  bill  woifd 
figure  on  line  18  to  .some  $434 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  California,  Mrs.  Burke, 
it  to  some  $439  million 

On  line  20,  the  amendmen ; 
the    gentleman   from 
Hawkins,  would  raise  the 
$108  miUion. 

The  amendment  offered  by 
woman   from   California, 
would  raise  it  to  some  $109 

The  vote   would   occur 
Hmendment  to  the  amendmer 
the  gentleman  from  Calif orn  a 

Mr.   STEIGER   of   Wiscoi^in 
gentleman  will  yield  fuither, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Califir 
indicate  to  the  House  whether 
her  amendment  moneys  for 
tive  funds  for  community 
included. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California, 
man,  will  tlie  gentleman  yiel( 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to 
woman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California, 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Yes,  they  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cl^air 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Harxir)  . 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Burke  amendment. 

In  my  district  we  have  over  20  percent 
of  our  entire  population  that  is  aged  60 
or  over  living  in  small  towns,  in  small 
communities,  in  rural  Iowa.  I  would  Uke 
to  relate  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
how  much  the  congregate  meals  or  meals 
progrum  has  meant  to  the  elderly  people 
living  in  these  small  towns.  I  just  hope 
that  the  Members  see  fit  to  support  this 
amendment  so  that  these  programs  can 
continue,  and  even  increase  in  some 
of  the  small  towns  and  commimities 
where  they  simply  do  not  have  the  tax 
revenues  to  support  this  type  of  progi-am. 
They  need  this  help,  and  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  Burke  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  ask  liim  something.  Are 
these  older  people  not  taken  care  of 
in  the  Older  Americans  Act? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Not  in  every  instance. 
They  are  not.  because  the  funding  sim- 
ply is  not  there.  We  have  just  very  few 
progi-ams  operating  in  my  district  right 
now.  We  need  more.  We  do  not  have  the 
resources,  nor  do  we  have  the  ftmds  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act  to  meet 
these  needs.  That  is  why  r  support  the 
Burke  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  CAP 
agencies  have  been  cut  back  from  the 
present  $330  million  to  $295  million. 
Since  1966  the  local  contribution  has  not 
been  above  20  percent,  and  if  we  un- 
dertake to  require  30  percent,  that  money 
is  just  not  around.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  certainly  would  adopt  the 
Hawkins  amendment,  becau.se  this  in- 
crease in  funding  is  necessary.  The  local 
resources  are  not  available. 

Without  this  money  the  Director  of 
OEO  cannot  grant  a  waiver  and  in  many 
localities  we  will  see  community  action 
suffer  drastically  and  in  some  places  they 
may  go  out  of  existence  entirely.  With 
this  additional  money  the  director  will, 
and  should  in  my  judgment,  be  able  to 
grant  waivers  where  such  waivers  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  Act.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

And  I  know  CAP'S  will  continue  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  the  best 
way  possible  with  this  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
Members  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins*  or  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
'Mrs.  Burke )? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall  >. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment. Because  of  the  limitation  of  time 
she  was  not  able  to  explahi  what  this  is 
aU  about. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
asked  a  moment  ago  about  older  Ameri- 
cans. We  tried  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  go  back  and  put  something  in  on 
that.  Title  VII  is  inadequate. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  would  reach 
that  section  and  is  substantially  the 
same  thing.  The  services  to  senior  citi- 
zens include  not  only  nutrition.  Meals 
on  Wheels,  but  also  what  is  called  OATS, 
the  Older  Americans  Transportation 
Services. 

If  there  is  one  thmg  truly  pitiful  in 
this  country  it  is  to  be  poor  and  old,  but 
the  worst  of  all  is  to  be  pcxsr  and  old  and 
be  in  a  rural  area.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  California 
(Mrs.  Burke). 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  in  order 
to  clarify  the  Record  that  the  amend- 
ment be  corrected  so  it  will  include  these 
figures  to  be  inserted : 

On  pn<;e  44,  line  18.  insert:  "«474.38S,000" 
aiid  on  page  44,  line  20.  insert  "$144,975,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, the  Clerk  will  report  the  figures. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
constrained  to  object,  if  it  wUl  save  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUewoman 
has  asked  unanimous  consent  to  change 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and 
objection  is  heard. 

Therefore  the  amendment  as  originally 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  CaU- 
fornia  will  have  to  be  considered  as  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California . 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQTTIRT 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Would  it  be  in 
order  for  an  amendment  now  to  be  of- 
fered if  it  is  not  offered  by  unanimous 
consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  depend  on 
the  form  in  which  the  amendment  would 
'  come.  If  it  is  a  substitute  for  the  original 
amendment,  it  would  be  in  order,  the 
Chair  will  advi.*e  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  However,  an  amendment  to 
tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order,  it  being  in  the  third 
degree. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  But  a  substitute 
amendment  would  now  be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AM.  XDMtNT  OHKRED  BY  Mtt.  LONG  OK  LOUISI- 
ANA AS  A  SOBSriTUXE  FOK  THE  AMENDMENT 
OflERED  Br  MR.  HAWKINS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ameudment  ofltered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins:  On  page  44,  line  18 
strike:  *$399,185,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
tlisreof:    '•$474,385,000". 

On  page  44.  line  20,  strike:  ".*99.800,000" 
and  insert  in  lien  thereof:  •'$144,076,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Burke)  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

•Hie  amendments  to  the  amendments 
were  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loire) 
for  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hawkiks*. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Flood)  there 
were — ayes  103,  noes  38. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendments  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawxins)  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long). 

The  amendments  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

ANNOt'NCEMlNT  BT  THE  CHAIAMAM 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
time  has  expired,  he  would  err  on  the 
side  of  leniency  and  would  grant  to  those 
still  on  the  list  desiring  to  be  heard  the 
privilege  so  to  be. 

AMENUMENT   OFFKRED   BY    ME.    BAL'MAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offei 
an  amendment. 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  the 
point  of  oi-der  that  the  hour  of  8:15  has 
arrived. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  point  of  order  is  not  germane 
to  the  business  at  this  moment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  is  offering  an 
amendment  and  any  Member  who  has  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  entitled  so  to 
do,  and  any  Member  who  has  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  has  been  printed 
in  the  Recokd  under  the  rule  is  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  this  amendment  is  not 
pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  not 
made  any  such  determination. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Battmak:   On 

page  52,  after  line  8,  add  a  new  &ectioa  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  412.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriat«d 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
abortions,  or  to  promote  or  encourage  abor- 
tions." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. Was  the  amendment  prmted  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  not  prhited  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply 
attempts  to  write  into  this  appropriations 
biU  the  deeply  felt  beUef  which  I  and 
many  millions  of  Americans  cherish — 
that  the  right  to  life  of  the  mibom  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  should  be  preserved, 
and  certainly  should  not  be  extinguished 
with  the  use  of  tax  moneys  paid  by  Fed- 
eral taxpayers.  The  Government  has  no 
right,  in  my  view,  to  pay  for  abortions,  or 
to  promote  or  encomage  the  practice  of 
abortion  with  the  use  of  taxpayere  funds. 

I  have  been  forced  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriations  bill  because 
of  tlie  continuing  failure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  schedule  hear- 
ings and  take  action  on  the  many  right 
to  life  resolutions  I  and  others  have  in- 
troduced. 
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I  taope  I  can  obtain  the  support  of  the 
re<iuired  number  of  Members  to  assiu-e 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  Important  Issue, 
especially  in  view  of  the  many  Members 
who  are  now  present  in  the  Chamber.  I 
know  many  would  rather  avoid  going  on 
record  on  this  issue,  but  the  issue  is  life 
itself,  and  on  that,  all  of  us  should  be 
willing  to  declare  our  stand. 

I  urge  support  of  ray  amendment. 

M.S.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  Uie  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  a  right  to  abor- 
tion is  not  at  issue  here.  That  question 
was  resolved  more  than  2  weeks  ago 
when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  (410  U.S.  113 
(1973)).  What  Is  at  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  deprive  one  class  of  women — 
poor  women— of  their  constitutional 
right  to  obtain  a  safe  abortion. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
recently  issued  a  report  entitled  "Con- 
stitutional A-spects  of  the  Right  to  Limit 
Chlldbearing."  This  report  contains  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  it.  The  report  states: 

The  federal  and  state  statutory  restrictions 
(on  abortion)  already  enacted,  as  veil  as 
•ny  others  which  may  be  passed  by  Congress 
iB  the  future.  Insofar  as  they  restricted  ac- 
cess to  abortion  in  the  flr.st  trimester,  would. 
In  aU  likelihood,  eventually  be  declared  un- 
constitutional by. the  Supreme  Court.  Since 
Utlgatlon  Is  time  consuming  and  expensive, 
the  major  Impact  of  enacting  unconstltu- 
tlon«l  legislation  Is  to  deny  access  to  the 
proosdure  to  poor  women  who  cannot  afford 
to  bring  suit  and  who  are  denied  the  choice 
of  legal  abortlou. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  Roe  and 
Doe  essentially  left  the  right  to  limit  child- 
bearing  where  It  .should  be,  beyond  the  ambit 
of  unnecessary  governmental  Intervention. 
Aocording  to  the  Court,  government  Is  per- 
aoltted  neither  to  prohibit  nor  encourage 
abortion  In  the  first  trimester.  It  Is  not  the 
gorernment's  business. 

I  acknowledge  and  respect  the  right  of 
each  of  us  to  hold  different  views  on  this 
Issue  based  on  religion  or  conscience. 
However,  I  agree  with  the  CIvU  Rights 
Commission  that  to  prohibit  abortion 
b  not  the  Government's  business,  and 
1  believe  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 
ia  of  great  Importance. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

TTie  Question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
annoimccd  tliat  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  F1XX>D.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with 
Kw^tty  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  biD,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Aoeordln^y  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  WkiGBT,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bin  (Hit.  8(W9)  .making  appropriations 
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for    the    Department.<? 
Ila.iUh,  Education,  and 
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September  30,  1976,  and 
poses,  had  directed  him 
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amendments,  with  the  _ 
tliat  the  amendments  be 
that  the  bill,  as  amenclec 
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previous  question  on 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a 
mandcd  on  any  amendment 
Chair  will  put  them  en  g 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  , 
engrossment  and  third 
bill. 
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and  read  a  third  time, 
third  time. 
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MOTION  TO  RFtJOMMrr   Of  FERE 


Spe  iker, 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr. 

motion  to  recommit. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  the 

posed  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  nov 
The  SPEAKER.  The 

the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as 
Mr.  Michel  moves  to 

HJB.  8069  to  Uie  Comniittei 

tions. 


jentleman  op- 


Cljrk 


foll<  ws: 

re4ommlt   the   bill 
oil  Approprla- 


The  SPEAKER.  Withou 

previous  question  i.s  ordered 

tion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objectior 
The  SPEAKER.  The 

motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommi 
The  SPEAKER.  The 

passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spea 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays 
The  yeas  and  nays  were 
The  vote  was  taken  by 

vice,  and  thei-e  wei-e — yea 

not  voting  26,  as  f  oUows 


[Roll  No.  355 
YE.\S-3S8 


Abilnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander- 
Am  bro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  X.c 
Andrews, 

N.  Da's. 
Auuunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.i. 
BedeU 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevui 
Blaegl 
Blester 
Blnghani 
Blancbard 
Bloxiln 


Bolond 


Boilin;^ 
Honker 
Bowen 
Bradem.<.s 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Bursener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Btess. 
BuTllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Philli 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappeli 
Chlsholni 
Clancy 
CTauaen , 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
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was  rejected. 
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rdered. 

electroriic  de- 
36C,  nays  39, 


Co<;hr,in 
Cohen 
Contc 
Conyers 
Cominu 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amoui-s 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N..J. 
Danielsou 
Davis 

de  la  Garyc. 
Deianey 
DeUuma 
Dent 
Derrick 
DerwiiLsti 
p  Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Ore^;. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
rtti  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgax 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Bilberg 
Enicry 


Bnplich 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ijid. 
Evina,  Tenn. 
Fasce:i 
Fen  wick 
FindUy 
Fish 
Fiiher 
Fithiau    ' 

FlOCfl 

Fioiio 

Flowera 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

FountaiJi 

Fraser 

Frenze! 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydo.s 

Oiaimo 

Gibbon;: 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Coldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodlinp: 

Gradisou 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Ha.ey 

Hall 

Hamilto.'i 

Haninier- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

HiTriuutOil 

lii-rrLs 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Kayt ;,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

HPchlcr,  W.  Vrt 

Eeck:er,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helfetoski 

Hendersjii 

Hicks 

Hightowc.- 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

HoItTiman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbarfi 

Hughes 

Kunga^e 

Hyde 

Tchord 

Jacobs 

Jefforda 

Jeiirette 

Johnson,  CaJit". 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Teun. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kasteniiieic.' 

Kazen 

Kdly 

Ketchurn 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebe 

Krueger 

LaFVUoe 


,  Md. 

,  N.Y. 


Archer 

Annstrons 

Ashbiook 

Bauman 

Brown,  Ohio 

BrojhiU 

Binrlaaon,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUins,  Tex. 

ConaUe 

ConlcJl 


Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenii. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCiory 

McCloskey 

McCoilister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHujih 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgau 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Motfett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorheart, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
,  Murphy,  N.V. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Ni.x 
Nolan 
Mowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUI 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pic*le 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritfhard 
Quie 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Rand.iil 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regitla 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
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Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Devina 
Dickinson 
Hansen 
Hutchinson 
Jaiman 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Landnun 
Latta 
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]  Unaldo 
1  lisenhoover 
1  lodino 
I  oe 
]  :ogers 
i  iooney 
1  oze 

I  Rosenthal 
I  ostenkowskl 
1  ^ush 
1  'Oybal 
1  .unuels 
1  ;uppe 

J   UKO 

1  .yan 

£  t  Germaia 
t  antini 
i  arasln 
£  arbanes 
£  cheuer 
£  chroeder 
i  chulze 
I  ebelius 
£  Blberling 
£  harp 
£  blp.ey 
t  hrlver 
£  mon 
i  isk 
{  kublt/. 
E  lack 

£  mith,  Iowa 
£  mith,  Nebr. 
£  nyder 
£  aiarz 
£  pe  iman 
E  pence 
£  tagg'ers 
£  tanton, 

J.  WUliam 
£  tanton, 

James  V. 
E  tark 
£  ;eed 
E  leelnian 
£  :eicrer,  Wis 
£  tokes 
S  tratton 
£ luckey 
E  ,udds 
£  :ilUvan 
S  rmlngton 
"I  dcott 
1  lylor,  UO. 
T  lyior,  N.C. 
T  Aompson 
1  tione 
1  tiomton 
'I  raxler 
T  iongas 
Ulall 

V  in  DeerliR 

V  mder  Jagt 

V  mder  Veen 
Vinik 

V  gorito 

V  aggonner 
Walsh 

V  ampler 

V  axman 

V  eaver 

V  halen 
White 

Vi  bltehurst 

V  bitten 

V  ils(m,Bob 

V  Uton,  a  H. 

V  Uson,  Tex. 
VI  Inn 

W  Irth 
ViAtt 
W  right 
W  ?dler 
VI  v\ii« 
Yi  tes 

V  .trou 

T  lung,  Alaska 

V  lung,  Pla. 
Yi  ung.  Ga. 
Y(  lung,  Tex. 
Zt  blockl 
Zifercttk 


lA  vitas 
M  Donald 
M  Swcn 
U  rtin 
It  this 
If  ebd 
It  Uer.Obio 
M  ntgomery 
Re  Pinaon 
B*  uaselot 
Sa  -terfield 
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Sfhneebeli 

Steiger,  Ari;;. 

Treen 

Shuster 

S.vnuns 

Wiggins 

NOT  VOTING - 

-26 

.\uclersou,  111. 

Pulton 

Paiiufin,  Tex. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hagedovii 

Patterson, 

Cederbers 

Harsh!) 

calif. 

tollins.  lU. 

Hebert 

Roberts 

UlgKS 

Karth 

RoncAlio 

Downing 

Mills 

Sikes 

Krlwiboni 

Moorlie:i;i.  !'... 

StepheiiK 

Fljmt 

Moshtr 

Teague 

rorsythe 

Mosi 

Ullniiui 

So  the  bill 

WHS  passed 

The  Clerk   announced 

tile  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  -.vith  Jlr.  Andtr.-f.n  of  minois, 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Mill.s, 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Robeiis. 

Mr.  Flyut  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennc-.sspe. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hars-'no. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Ilagedcin. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  v. '.th  Mir.  I'urier.so:! 
of  California. 

Mr.  Pulton  uitli  Mr.  Eilerhorn. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  I'tei<-..'.viH!;;)  uitli  Jlr. 
Mosher. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Forsytiie. 

Mr.  Teagiie  w  ith  Mr.  Uliiiiai'. 

Tlie  result  of  the  \iite  'va^  iiiiiir.uiicfcd 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recor.>uit?r  v.as  l.nid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LKAV£ 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  da.v.s  in  wliicli  to  revise  and 
extend  tlieir  remarks  of  H.R.  8069,  tlie 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  exti-ane- 
oiis  matter  along  with  table.=  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER  i>ro  tempore  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  rcque.sl 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR    OF    MEETING    TOMORROW. 
THURSDAY,   JUNE   26.    1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  it  adjoimis  to- 
day, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10:30  a.in.  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  Jime  26,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  AT  ANY  TIME 
TOMORROW,  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
CALL  OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  may 
be  authorized  to  call  recesses  tomorrow 
at  any  time,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chau-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  what 
Uie  purpose  is?  Will  the  majority  leader 
inform  us? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr:  BAUMAN.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield  to 
^"J  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 


is  aware  that  the  debt  ceiling  bill  is  in  the 
Senate  at  tliis  time,  and  there  could  be  a 
possibility  that  it  could  be  back  tomorrow 
for  a  conference  or  somethmg  of  that 
natiu-e.  For  that  reason,  we  would  go 
along  with  our  business,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  business,  we  would  recess, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  only  thing  that  we  know 
of  at  the  present  time  that  could  possi- 
bly put  us  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  is  going  to  hold  this  bill  up 
for  an>-  lengtli  of  time? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  really  have  no  knowl- 
edae  of  that,  but  we  are  jast  doing  thiN 
as  a  precaution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  only  reason  I  asked 
tJie  question  is  that  I  have  seen  permis- 
sion to  recess  used  in  the  past  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  make  a  reque.st  to  recess  tomor- 
ro'v.  if  it  is  actually  needed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  In  the  event,  of  course, 
that  there  was  an  objection  tomorrow, 
tlien  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  think  this  is  the  safe  and 
sare  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thnnk 
tiie  gentleman. 

I  ^vitl^draw  my  reser\-ation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUKST  TO  DISCHARGE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FROM 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  1549 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  S. 
1549.  to  amend  the  Federal  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  ptuposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIQN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
JULY  3,  1975,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  7014 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight,  July  3, 1975,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  7014. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFICATION  NEEDED  ON  OUR 
FIRST-STRIKE  POLICY 

(Mr.   SEIBERLING   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  and  to  re\'ise  and  extend 
liis  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
dangers  of  the  new  policy  tliat  the  ad- 
ministration is  adopting  with  resiiect  to 
limited  nuclear  warfare.  Today  in  his 
press  conference,  according  to  the  United 
Press  teletype  release.  President  Ford, 
saying  the  United  States  would  seek 
'maximum  flexibllty"  in  its  use  of  atomic 
weapons,  refused  to  rule  out  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  warheads. 
The  teletype  release  further  says: 
Presidents  going  back  to  Di^'lght  Elsen- 
hower, have  said  the  Uisited  States  would 
never  be  flv-st  to  use  strategic  nuclear 
v.'eapons. 

When  pressed  fur  an  answer  ps  to 
whether  tlie  United  States  would  be  the 
first  to  use  either  tactical  or  .strategic 
V.  eapons.  President  Ford  .said: 

I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  for  me  to 
di.scnss,  at  a  press  conference,  what  our 
t'.tllizatlon  will  be  of  our  tactical  or  strate- 
gic weapons.  This  is  a  matter  that  has  to 
be  determined  if  and  when  there  would  be 
any  requirements  for  our  national  Interest. 

If  President  Ford  is  changing  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  it  is  time  the 
Congress  did  something  about  it,  and 
let  the  world  know  that  our  policy  not 
to  be  the  first  nation  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  is  still  the  polio  of  the  United 
States. 

If  It  is  changed,  it  should  not  be 
changed  in  a  press  conference  or  in 
[  ^cret  by  the  Pentagon.  The  ramiflca- 
tious  are  positively  staggering. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT 

<Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  existed  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Morgan,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, I  am  introducing  legislaticm  today 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Oversight,  effective  January  3. 
1976.  The  committee  would  consist  of 
14  members.  7  from  the  Senate  and  7 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  members  would  be  chosen  by  the 
President  pro  tempore,  fom*  from  the 
majority  and  three  from  the  minority. 
The  Speaker  would  select  the  members 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  same  party  breakdown  as  in  the 
Senate.  Chairmanship  of  the  committee 
will  alternate  between  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  with  each 
Congress. 

Tlie  duty  of  the  joint  committee  will 
be  to  conduct  a  continuing  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  activities,  operations, 
and  budgets  of  the  Central  Intelllsence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Btu-eau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  Defense  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, National  Security  Agency  and  other 
intelligence  components  of  the  DeiMrt- 
ment  of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
and  the  related  inteUigence  functions  of 
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all  other  depaitmeute  aud  agencies  o' 
tlie  Federal  Government. 

Our  resolution  autbovizes  the  joint 
committee  to  rcpo;-t  by  biU  or  otherwise 
to  the  House  of  Represeutatlvos  and  the 
Senate  no  later  than  June  30, 1977,  with 
respect  to  the  I'eorganization  and  im- 
provement of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments vlthin  it£  Jm-isdlction.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  that  the  directors  of  all 
:x]rencies  of  the  Fiedei-al  Government  con- 
ducting intelligence  activities  or  sur- 
veillance of  persoD.s  keep  the  joint  coiii- 
mittee  fully  and  ciiii-entiy  informed  of 
all  activities  of  Uieu-  rrt>t>ecU^e  orgaui/a- 
tions.  The  joint  committee  will  have  th'; 
HUthojity  to  require  periodic  wiitten  re- 
ports fioi.'i  any  departn)ent  or  agency 
i'egarding  activitie:;  and  operalion.^  v./vii- 
in  tlie  committee's  jiuisdicticn. 

In  view  of  Uie  scope  of  tlie  joint  t  );u- 
Diittce's  mandate  and  tlie  sensitive  r.a- 
Uu'e  of  tiie  information  with  wbiili  it 
«ill  be  dealing,  «e  have  provided  for  tlic 
protection  of  clasoilled  docuaicnts  and 
testimony,  as  well  as  inielligence  souxx-es 
and  methods. 

Approval  for  tlie  pi-oposed  Johit  Com- 
iuia»ioa  on  Intelligence  Oversight  would 
in  no  way  impinge  upon  investigations 
of  iutelligeuce  activities,  plaimed  or  un- 
derway, between  now  and  Januai-y  3, 
1976. 

This  proposed  Ic^isilatiovx  is  entirtiy 
consistent  with  tlie  recommendations  of 
tlie  Rockefeller  Report  on  the  CIA  aiuJ, 
even  more  important,  vdth  tlie  urgent, 
demonstrable  requh-ement  for  compre- 
Itensive  congressional  oversight  of  all  in- 
telligence activities.  I  recognize  there  aie 
those  who  will  arpue  tliat  tlie  proposed 
joint  committee  mandate  Is  too  exten- 
sive, particularly  in  regai'd  to  budget  re- 
view; that  the  possibihties  of  compromis- 
ing sensitive  Inf onnatlon  aj-e  too  gi-eat. 

7Y>  these  criticisms  I  wtnild  respond 
that  the  eongi-essional  need  to  know  has 
become  overriding.  The  etliics  and  cred- 
ibility of  the  intelligence  establishment 
have  been  called  into  question.  There  ai'e 
legitimate  questions  to  be  answered.  Our 
CMostitueuts  are  shocked  by  recent  reve- 
latituis.  amazed  that  there  has  beeai  so 
little  control  over  intelligence  activities. 
so  little  accountabllitar. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uiat  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  take  a  definitive 
stance  on  the  question  of  oversight,  to 
accept  the  risks  Inherent  in  responsible 
action.  We  must  insure,  once  and  for  all, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  ai'e 
luUy  informed  of,  and  exercise  a  measure 
of  control  over,  the  full  range  of  iutelli- 
genee  operations  being  conducted  by  this 
Government. 

I  acknowledge  the  inevitable  ti>>k  of 
leaks  from  tlie  joint  committee,  but 
maintain  tliis  is  a  risk,  woi-th  taking. 
There  Is  no  fail-safe  guarantee  against 
compromised  infoiTuation,  but  there  is  a 
Uear-cut  requii'emeut  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  have  full  access  to  highly  classi- 
fied materiaL  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
only  guarantee  against  breaches  of  se- 
enxity  Is  the  integrity  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee memhei'Si.  It  would  be  deplorable 
If  tHe  Congxess  of  the  JJaUed  States  were 
to  liack  away  tnan  this  Important  re- 
epossSilllty  because  ft  feared  for  the  dls- 
eretton  of  tts  memben..  X  would  note  In 
passfn?,  how-ever.  that  a  similar  Jotet 
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Af-POINTMENT    TO    W 
CONI-ERENCr.     ON 
AGENCY  ACTIVITIES 

•Mr.  CEDERBERG  a 
kJven  permission  to  mln 
lor  1  minutp  and  Id  lev 
hi-  remarks.) 

Mr.   CEDEiJEERG     M^ 
•v>eek  >ou  apiioiuted  .sev 
ItMgiies  and  myself  to  .sei'v 
Hou.se  Conieieni'e  on  Rei 
Atlivities  and  I  s.ni 
I  he  position. 

This    appoint  mtiit    lar 
.-;)«:cial  .significance  for 
of  u.s  probably  liave  a 
i  fgalatoiy  agencies  and 
on  our  lives,  I  believe  tiiat 
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A  few  days  prior  to  y 
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Since  the  special  Whit ; 
fei-ence  on  Regulatory 
on  which  I  now  sit,  will 
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u-onic  significance  for  me 
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House.  Perhaps  first  because 
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The  parable  reads: 
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God  .said  be  needed  a  place 
Que  member  of  the  Bl>Jf>A 
asked  If  he  was  beiug  a  male 
«»ld  no,  he  wa«n*t,  bi?.*.-!!)*!*? 
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So,  while  we  have  the  right  to  doubt  and 
to  debate  the  various  causes  in  which  our 
American  servicemen  have  given  their  lives, 
v.e  can  still  honor  them  for  what  they  were 
v.tlling  to  do.  and  what  they  did  do.  That'a 
ttliat  Jleioorial  Day  Is  for.  whatever  date  we 
fUiii  -.'  lo  (>V>serve  ii. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel>  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  23,  59  of  us  .loined  in  intro- 
ducing HR  8145.  the  National  Pood 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975  into  the 
House.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  lead  this  biparti.<!an  effort  to  bring 
about  reform  of  the  food  stamp  program 
which,  over  the  last  10  years,  has  grown 
by  an  incredible  14.000  percent.  Federal 
expenditures  for  this  mushrooming  pro- 
gram have  risen  from  $36  million  in  1965 
to  over  $5  billion.  The  President  has  re- 
cently had  to  request  an  additional  $800 
million  .lust  to  meet  costs  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  spiraling  srowth  of  the  food 
stamp  program  has  resulted  in  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  by  July  of  last 
year,  over  half— 57  percent — of  the  per- 
sons eligible  for  monthly  allotments  had 
incomes  above  the  poverty  line.  In  this 
fiscal  year  there  are  expected  to  be  19.1 
million  recipients  of  food  stamps,  w-hile 
one  out  of  every  11  Americans  will  be 
receiving  food  stamps  tliis  month.  Even 
more  staggering  is  the  infonnation  that 
one  out  of  every  four  Americans  are  cur- 
rently eligible  for  food  stamps. 

In  my  judgment,  the  reasons  for  this 
grow  th  lie  not  in  some  large  scale  expan- 
sion of  persons  in  genuine  need;  but  in 
the  fact  that  present  eligibility  guide- 
lines formulated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  make  it  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  non-needy  persons  to  take 
advantage  of  loopholes  and  abuse  the 
program.  By  no  stret^-h  of  the  imagina- 
tion are  25  percent  of  the  people  In  this 
country  in  need  of  Government  aid  in 
the  form  of  food  stamps.  What  was 
designed  in  1964  as  a  program  to  assist 
in  supplementing  the  diets  of  persons  to 
meet  their  nutritional  needs  has  become 
a  giant  ripoff  to  the  taxpayers.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  no  maximtmi  income 
limit,  no  minimum  age,  no  proliibition 
against  transfer  of  property  to  quaUfy. 
It  is  time  to  clamp  down  both  on  the 
geometric  growth  of  the  progi-am  and 
the  underlying  causes  making  possible 
this  expansion.  The  administrative 
guidelines  of  tlie  USDA  must  be  revised 
to  insure  that  limited  resources  are  allo- 
cated in  a  more  rational  manner,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  program  benefits 
are  targeted  to  those  most  needy  of  our 
people  who  rely  upon  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  food  stamp  program  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  daily  diet 

The  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  will 
prove.  I  think,  to  be  a  significant  step  in 
the  direction  of  meethig  these  laudable 
goals.  Many  measures  offered  in  the  past 
nave  served  only  to  further  exacerbate 
tne  problems  of  increased  numbers  and 
costs  while  faUhig  to  alleviate  otJier 
areas  of  concern. 


If  enacted,  the  bill  wHI: 

Curtail  eligibility  of  pei-sons  with  high 
incomes; 

Conform  purchase  requirements  to 
what  the  average  American  family 
spends  for  food,  by  income  range  and 
family  size,  or  30  percent  whichever  is 
less ; 

Raise  food  stamp  coupons  for  all  re- 
maining eligibles  by  29  percent; 

Provide  a  special  additional  deduction 
of  $25  per  month  for  the  aged  member. x 
of  a  household; 

Clo.se  numerous  loopholes  to  end  eli- 
aibility  of  the  voluntarily  unemplo5ed: 
and 

Tighten  work  requirements. 

In  addition,  improved  cash  and  cou- 
pon handling  methods  will  sharply  re- 
duce opportunities  for  criminal  activity. 
Administration  will  be  .''implifled  through 
tran.sfer  of  the  program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  food  stamp  reform  bill  of  1975 
will,  even  after  effecting  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  diets  of  food  stamp 
recipients,  save  the  taxpayers  between 
S2  to  $2.5  billion.  Tlie  proposals  embodied 
in  the  bill  are  a  realistic  recognition  of 
the  simple  fact  that  Federal  fmids  are 
not  unlimited. 

I  am  pleased  that  58  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
joined  me  in  this  effort  by  cosponsoring 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of 
1975. 

I  am  at  this  point  inserting  an  arti- 
cle from  the  June,  1975,  issue  of  Read- 
ers iDigest  which  provides  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent food  stamp  program.  The  bill  we 
have  introduced  meets  every  one  of  the 
problems  discussed  In  the  article: 

Ti.MC  To  Clean  Up  the  Food-Staiip  Mks.s 
(By  Trevor  Armbrister) 
We  have  a  very  real  re-^ponslbllity  to  pro- 
vide adeqiuite  nutrition  for  those  least  able 
to  help  themselves.  But  we  have  an  equally 
great  responsibility  to  bilng  under  control  a 
program  riddled  with  abuse,  a  program 
where  taxpayer  funds  are  distributed  in 
cmelly  inequitable  fashion. — Senator  Robert 
Pac-kwood,  Republican  of  Oregon. 

In  State  CoUege,  Pa.,  four  students— all 
from  middle-lncom©  families,  all  receiving 
money  from  home^llve  in  the  same  house 
and  share  the  same  kitchen.  They  don't  need 
sovernment  food  stamps  (as  negotiable  S'i 
cash  in  some  230,000  stores  across  the  United 
States);  and  under  regulations  effective  last 
Januarj-,  they  probably  are  hieliglble  to  re- 
ceive them.  Yet.  because  welfaie  worker.s 
have  no  realistic  way  of  verifying  students 
eligibility,  they  receive  the  stamps.  Each 
mouth  they  pay  $19  and  get  $154  worth  al 
stamps.  "There's  no  hassle,  no  problem,"  one 
of  the  students  explains.  "It's  a  bonanza." 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  a  welfare  worker  Inter- 
views a  /ood-stamp  applicant.  She  tlUnks 
she  remembers  that  the  appUcant  has  used 
at  least  two  other  names  to  request  stamps 
before,  and  she  suspects  tliat  an  investiga- 
tion would  prove  him  ineligible.  She  has  no 

time  to  make  that  Investlgatloa,  however 

the  case  load  in  her  otHce  has  Jumped  36 
I>ercent  In  the  la^t  month.  She  approves  his 
applloatlon. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo..  12,000  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  District  Lodge  837  walk 
off  their  Jobs  at  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
plant.  They  earn  $7.43  per  hour  and  are 
demanding  more.  During  their  walkout  they 
cannot  qualify  for  unemployment  compensa- 


tion, hut  they  are  eligible.  Immediately,  for 
food  stamps.  'If  it  weren't  for  the  stamps," 
a  union  official  e.xplalns.  "we  might  not  be 
able  to  sustain  the  strike.  They  give  u-  :t 
nice  cufhijn  at  a  time  like  this." 


CAUSE    FOR    CONCTRN 

E.\i>laE.i\e  growili  triggeied  by  louse  ellfci- 
bUity  &tandardb;  admluistraiive  complexiiy 
that  buries  caifeworkers  luider  an  avalanche 
of  paper  and  discciuages  them  from  haltUig 
fraud;  taxpayer  subsidies  for  labor  walk- 
outs— these  are  among  the  more  serious  ills 
of  the  food-stamp  program.  "We're  giving 
away  food  stamps  like  crazy,"  say.-*  Deput.v 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Carl  Williams. 
'•Tliere  aie  virtually  no  controls.  The  taxpay- 
ei-s  ought  to  be  tip  iu  arms."  U.S.  Kep.  Bil". 
Frenzel  (H.,  Minn  )  agrees  th^t  the  program 
'•literally  tc-rf.H.m«!  for  refoi-m  " 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  the  lederal  governmenc  provide.s 
Ktamps  lor  reedy  families,  to  raise  their  nu- 
tritional levels.  Ihe  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture (USDA)  sets  basic  policy  and  mip- 
plies  the  money  to  the  50  states.  The  states, 
iu  turn,  pass  the  funds  along  to  county  wel- 
fare departments,  which  must  certify  appli- 
cants' eligibility  and  calculH'-e  lio-.v  many 
.stamps  each  should  receive. 

The  number  of  stamps  depends  on  t\\e- 
number  of  people  in  the  applicants  house- 
hold and  liis  "adjusted  net  Income" — grcs.^ 
income  miniis  such  deductions  as  state  and 
federal  t»xes,  medical  e.;epnsies.  school  tui- 
tion »nd  union  dues.  The  deductions  are  s.» 
liberal  that  families  with  anniial  incomes 
wen  over  $12,000  are  receiving  aid.  As  oi 
JiUr  1.  a  family  of  lour  with  no  income  will 
receive  each  month  $162  worth  of  stamp<: 
free.  (USDA  .saj-s  that  it  costs  $162  to  provide 
that  family  a  nutritious  dlet.t  A  family  oi 
four  with  an  adjusted  monthly  nei  income 
of  $265  will  pay  671  lor  $162  in  stamps. 

During  the  p.ibt  decade,  the  food-stamp 
program  has  helped  millions  of  Americans 
achieve  a  decent  diet — often  meaning  the 
difference  betv\-een  sustenance  and  despair. 
No  one  wants  to  deny  stamps  to  the  needy. 
especiaUy  in  the  midst  of  todays  economic 
problems.  But  loose  eligibUlty  standards  have 
caused  an  alarming  swelling  of  eligibility 
rolls.  InitiaUy,  In  1964,  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram cost  $30.5  million  and  served  367,000 
Americans.  By  last  March,  there  were  19.1 
million  recipients,  and  the  cost  v.as  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $5  billion.  By  1976,  says 
the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of 
the  Congress,  one  In  four  Americans — some 
60  million  people — will  be  able  to  participate^ 
at  a  cost  of  $10  billion. 

PROJ-Uj:  GF  ABt  Sf 

To  assess  the  Implications  of  this  di'aQutti4- 
growth.  I  recently  visited  food -f  lamp  oiflces 
across  the  country,  talking;  with  caseworker.^ 
and  recipients  alike,  iuter\iewing  USDA  oi- 
flclals.  From  those  uiscussior.s  emerged  a 
troubling  plctture  of  a  program  that  ha- 
literally  run  amok — aj  d  wiiich,  according  •.< 
USDA's  own  figures,  wastes  at  least  740 
million  taxpayer  dollars  a  year.  Consider 
these  major  problems: 

Neetiless  coivplaitii 
The  food-stamp  program  Is  an  ■adniin's- 
tratlve  nightmare, '  a  California  state  tas'i 
force  reported  last  year.  In  Denver,  food- 
stamp  caseworkers  must  fill  out  12  separate 
forms  for  each  applicant.  In  Colmnbus,  Ohio, 
they  have  to  complete  ten.  "The  certifica- 
tion requirements  have  become  unmanage- 
able," complains  diaries  Lopez,  director  oi 
New  Mexico's  State  Welfare  Agency.  Fur- 
thermore, requirements  change  constantly. 
In  one  three-month  period  last  year,  ca.se- 
workers  In  Maryland's  Montgomery  Cotmty 
had  to  implement  39  changes  In  determin- 
ing applicants'  eligibility. 

To  make  matters  worse,  regulations  are 
often  contradictory.  If  someone  In  Los  An- 
geles, for  e\an  p'e.  applies  for  welfare  and 
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food  stamps  tiiiuultaiieoitoly,  a  caaeworker 
inuMt  flit  out  two  lengtliy,  dlsslinllfir  and 
often  coufllctlug  forms.  Food-stamp  regu- 
lAtiniiH  contain  no  problbltlon  against  aa 
Hoplicaiit's  tranhferrlug  asset-s  to  aomeons 
1  i-e  lii  order  to  qualify:  welfare  regulations 
«ivi.  Tlie  income  exemptions  for  a  food-.stamp 
i-pplichnt  are  far  more  liberal  than  thoee 
•  TiKi  can  be  awarded  a  welfare  recipient. 

A"  a  result  of  such  unneceissary  cmuplex- 
tv.  last  year  Los  Angeles  County  required 
18110  employes  and  more  than  $25  nUlliou 
.last  to  adnUnister  the  program.  Even  more 
worrisome,  this  complexity  causes  case- 
workers to  make  an  extraordinary  number 
•>f  errors.  In  Los  Angeles,  that  error  rate 
it  47.3  percent;  la  Rhode  Island,  65.8  per- 
L-ent.  A  nationwide  USDA  sxurvey  Indicates 
that  one  out  of  every  four  I>eueficiane8  Is. 
receiving  more  aid  tliau  he  is  le<;rtHv  en- 
titled to. 

Loose  eligibility  stan&arCs 

ill  Champaign  County — site  of  the  Uul- 
ven>lty  of  Illinois — tb«  number  of  food- 
stamp  recipients  Jumped  from  350  to  more 
(liau  2000  between  1970  and  '4974;  more 
than  70  i>ercent  of  the  reclplenti>  were  stu- 
dents. "Jiiht  about  anybody  can  walk  in 
.Mid  get  food  stamps,"  one  student  told  a 
reporter.  "I  hgure  if  tlie  government  has 
the  money  aud  everyone  else  i8  getting  food 
■iiHiaps.  why  shouldn't  I?" 

Last  November,  in  Lehigh  and  North- 
-.iinptou  counties  of  Peniv>ylvanin,  food- 
.'>'.  itmp  appllcation.s  nearly  doubled  as  a  re- 
suli  of  strikes  in  .several  companies.  In 
Olilos  'JTmnbull  and  Mahouiug  counties  in 
1:474.  welfare  departments  issued  some 
i«550.u>o  in  food-!«tamp  coupons  to  United 
Aiit'.i  Workei-s  members  during  a  six-week 
sirike.  Countrywide,  the  National  Labor 
.Mi>:iiiK«nieut  Foundation  estimates,  strlk- 
ns  received  *226  million  in  food-stamp 
Im  nefits  last  yciir. 

\er  I  he  Food  Stump  Act  ol"  15164  didn't 
ivpii  inenilon  siiiker.i.  And  totlay  t-trikevs 
nre  (tiven  an  liufair  advantage  over  elderly, 
disabled  and  truly  needed  applicants.  Union 
otQcials  slKii  up  ilieh-  people  en  mas^ie:  other 
appUc.iutA  have  to  wait  their  turn.  A  strik- 
er's income  is'  considered  to  be  zero  even 
though  he  has  been  receiving  wages  up 
iiiiMi  tiie  moment  tlie  walkout  begins. 
Recipient    anil    caacicorkcr   jravtl 

To  Eddie  Murphy  and  the  11  other  uu-n- 
ijfrs  of  his  gang,  tiie  scheme  seemed  fool- 
proof. Posing  as  migrant  fruit  workers,  they 
would  find  employment  in  Florida  aud  then 
follow  the  harvest  north  to  Michigan,  col- 
lecting food  Htomps  all  along  the  way.  Once 
ihey  received  their  stamp.s,  gang  membem 
would  fence  them  for  cash.  By  the  time  their 
fraud  was  discovered,  they  had  succeeded 
in  siphoning  off  at  least  «40,000  worth  oX 
stamps.  Arrested  and  indicted  on  nearly  200 
counts,  they  pleaded  gtiilty  to  some  of  them 
»nd  received  su.speiided  sentences. 

In  Chicago,  sUmp  recipients  in  a  South 
Side  neighborhood  discovered  that  they 
could  use  their  stamp  coupons  to  make  in- 
stallment payments  on.  fur  coats,  refrigera- 
tors aud  washing  machines.  Creditors  sim- 
ply took  the  stamps  and  redeemed  them  for 
cash.  Tliis  arrangement  resulted  In  a  tax- 
payer loss  of  some  $50,000.  Once  again,  the 
perpetrators   received   stispended   sentences. 

Similarly,  in  low-income  areas  of  Detroit, 
stamp  recipients  allegedly  have  been  able 
to  exchange  their  food-stamp  cards  for  sup- 
plies of  hard  drugs.  And  in  Washington, 
D.C..  last  faU,  a  federal  grand  Jury  reported 
that  between  $160,000  and  «300,000  worth 
of  coupons  bad  been  issued  Illegally  dtiring 
it  two-year  period. 

One  reason  for  the  alarming  increase  in 
^  uch  fraudtilent  practices  is  a  lack  of  inves- 
tigators, m  8»n  Franclsoo,  for  example,  only 
four  lUTestlgatora  handle  some  36,000  peo- 
ple receiving  stamps. 
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PtJSH   TO   REFORM 

Tlieie  i<}  much  that  cotmti^s 
can  do  on  their  own  to  make 
work.  Then  can,  for  instance 
outreach  efforts  to  ensure 
needy  receive  help.  They  can 
resources   and   personnel   to 
fraud,  and  can  require  stamp 
CHiry  identification  cards. 

Bot  food  stamps  are  a  feil\ra} 
•iiid  only  Congress  can  get  to 
I  He  problem.  Congress  should 

Remove  the  program  from 
ii  in  the  Department  of  Heal^: 
;(iid  Welfare.  Agriculture 
romplaln.s — justifiably— that 
hi.s  budeet  goes  into  such 
si 'imps  and  school  lunches, 
pioeram  is  a  welfaie  program 
viewed  as  such.  Transferring  it 
»p*ied  consolidation  of  dissimil 
and  welfare-certification  criteri 
dating  food-stamp  regulations 
velfare,  administrative  savings 
fione  would  come  to  $31  million 

Tighten   eligibility   standard 
eligibility  should  be  determlne< 
income  and  not  its  "adjusted 
Itcmiiwd  deductions,  which  favi 
do  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
placed  by  a  standard  deductioi 
reduce  the  number  of  $12,000-a 
receiving  stamps.  Strikers  slioilld 
from  receiving  stamps.  If  the 
the  law  which  exempt  studenta 
to  register  for  work  were  remov4 1 
students  wouldn't  be  so  temp  ed 
Finally,  welfare  recipients  whosi 
i-eed  food-stamp  cutoff  levels  .' 
eligible  to  get  stamps 

Alake  the  federal  governmeii , 
for    Investigating    and    prose 
.•itamp-program  abusers.  Under 
coimty  and  state  governments 
to  probe  and  prosecute  recipiefit 
worker  fraud.  The  federal  gove: 
burses  hall  their  costs.  Yet,  unfter 
law.  an  money  recovered  as  a 
prosecutions  must  go  to  the 
Therefore,    county   and   state 
Jack  incentive  to  crack  down. 

Last  December,  in  an  eft'oit 
program's  wrongs — and  to  cut 
from    tlie   federal-budget 
Administration  tried  to  lncreas< 
that  recipients  had  to  pay  for 
Congress  rejected  the  proposal 
Ingly — yet  failed  to  come  up 
tion  of  Its  own.  Says  Sen.  Jess  s 
N.C.) :  "In  abdicating  its  n 
grass  is  betraying  not  only  the 
finance  this  $5-billion-a-year 
the  truly  needy  who  deserve 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr 
Joint  Kconomic  Couiinittee 
gress  in  late  1973  estimated 
1    in   4   Americans   would 
lor  food  .stamp  assistance 
month  during  the  year.  A  .  . 
a  year  ago  tliis  estimate  was 
correct,  not  in  its  projection 
ber  of  recipients,  but  in  its  . 
sad  fact  is  that  by  July  1974 
Americans  were  receivmg 
Potential  eligibles  were 
52.8  million  persons — one- 
population  of  this  country 
continues  into  the  present . 
1975,  it  has  been  estimated 
will  be  21.8  million  _ 
food  stamp  program,  witli 
potential    eligibles — again 
that  1  in  4  i-atio. 

While  some  sincere  and 
well-meaning  persons  may 
figures  and  urge  that  62 
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eligibles  are  not  availing  theiiselves 
the  program,  and  that  62  perc  jnt 
American  public  is  consequertly 
how  undernourished,  tlie  fac 
tJiat  such  suggestion.s  are  botl 
ing  and  unfounded. 

A  more  compelling  reason  for  these 
disparities  between  paiticip  mts  and 
eligibles  Ls  the  defective  natire  of  the 
food  stamp  formula  itself.  A  any  pro- 
posed reforms  emphasize  atten  ion  to  the 
mimber  of  participants  in  the  program. 
In  the  face  ol  the  staggering  ifrowtii  lii 
both  costs  and  rolls  over  the  ps  st  decade, 
it  is  time  to  look  at  the  otln  r  side  of 
tlie  coin,  that  ol  the  eligibilf;y  stand- 
ards themselves. 

While  the  original  intent  ol 
htump  program  was  to  assist 
mately   needy   of  America  ir 
their  nutritional  needs,  and  to 
problem  of  disposition  of 
surpluses.  Adniini.stiative  decisions 
Department  of  Agriculture  ha 
in    artificially    making    an 
number  of  people  eligible  in 
income  briifkets,  who  are  not 
need,   by   any   siondai'il  of 
assistance. 

Partially  responsible  for  tliii  unfortu- 
nate situation  are  the  followin  f  facts: 

There  is  no  maximum  incoiife  limit  to 
qualify  for  food  stamps; 

There  is  no  minimum  age 
ity  as  a  separate  household; 

College  students  whose  par 
.111 00.000  a  year  may  qualify; 

Major  items   of   iiersonal 
boats,  airplanes,  et  cetera — ^m|iy 
tinpt  from  resource  limits; 

Ownership  of  an  expensive  h^me  actu- 
ally helps  one  to  qualify; 

Car  payments,  union  dues,  utilities, 
and  a  hast  of  other  deductio  is  enable 
persons  witli  high  incomes  t<  qualify; 
and 

Sending  a  child  to  private 
to  assist  in  eligibility. 

In  the  face  of  information 
lilts,  and  that  provided  by  full 
veii  isemcnts   telling   him   tha 
earning  $16,000  a  year  are  elfc;ible, 
ti^xpayer,  more  tlian  anything  e 
that  none  of  these  tilings  are 
knows  also  that  the  middle-in<  ome 
payer,  himself  faced   with   ri  ing 
costs,  must  not  only  make  enc^ 
his  own  monthly  budget,  but 
the  increasing  t«xes  for  a  $5.2  billion 
gram  that  constitutes  more  tL_. 
cent  of  the  entire  Department 
culture  budget. 

Meanwhile,    the    legitimately 
lecipients — those     persons 
meager  incomes,  who  must  rel; ' 
stamps  to  augment  their  diets 
adequate   nutrition— find    the 
sources  that  might  be  directed 
suflJcient  program  totally  con4umed 
tlie  caseload  growth. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Refoi-m  .. 
duced  on  Monday,  is  a  first  ste] 
prehensive  reform  of  the  current 
in  which  the  food  stamp 
Itself.  By  curtailing  the  eligibility 
famiUes  with  high  incomes,  ai 
purchase  requirements  upon  th( 
age  of  income  expended  for  fo4d 
avei-age  American  household 
percent  of  gi-oss  income,  whichever 
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the  bill  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 

realize  a  net  savings  of  $2  to  $2.5  billion 
to  the  taxpayers,  and  effect  a  29-percent 
improvement  in  nutrition  levels  of  those 
remaining  recipients.  I  strongly  urge  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL  JR,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program  is  a 
well-intentioned  program  that  has 
grown  wildly  out  of  proportion.  What  be- 
gan 10  years  ago  as  a  modest  Federal 
project  fimded  at  $40  milUon  will  this 
year  cost  well  over  $6.6  billion. 

While  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  Increased  by  over  14,000  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years,  the  number  of 
Americans  living  below  the  poverty  level 
has  declined. 

We  need  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
Americans  who  really  need  our  help,  but 
we  cannot  ask  the  taxpayers  to  finance  a 
multiblllion-dollar  program  wit^  no 
rational  limits.  Present  Federal  regula- 
tions permit  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  not  economically  deprived  to  become 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  Today  one  in 
every  four  Americans,  57.3  mlUion,  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  We  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  at  which  a  third 
or  a  half  of  the  American  people  may  lie 
eligible  for  this  form  of  pubUc  assistance. 

Enough  is  enough.  I  have  joined  today 
with  55  colleagues  in  the  House  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  overhaul 
the  entire  food  stamp  program.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  simultaneously  in- 
troduced in  tlie  Senate. 

Our  intention  is  to  correct  its  abuses 
while  strengthening  its  merits.  We  offer 
a  program  of  reform.  We  propose 
changes  that  will  reduce  the  food  stamp 
rolls  while  simultaneously  expanding 
benents  to  the  truly  needy.  We  hope  to 
end  the  national  scandal  of  allowing  af- 
fluent families  to  literally  live  off  tlie 
labor  of  those  w^ho  must  work  for  theii* 
daily  bread. 

Shocking  Federal  regulations  have 
turned  a  worthy  and  humane  food  stamp 
progiam  into  an  administi-ative  night- 
mare and  a  pubUc  ripoff.  Some  able- 
bodied  pei-sons  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
can  get  food  stamps.  Persons  who  quit 
their  jobs  without  good  reason  can  get 
food  stamps.  Minor  children  can  get  food 
stamps  without  parental  consent  or  con- 
trol The  owTiers  of  jewelry,  fui-s,  and 
luxury  appliances  can  get  food  stamps. 
There  is  hterally  no  limit  to  the  ways 
the  taxpayhig  public  can  be  exploited 
through  the  food  stamp  program. 

And  yet,  food  stamps  were  hiitiated 
because  there  was  a  valid  need  for  them. 
Some  of  our  countrymen  need  a  hand, 
and  we  were  rightly  willing  to  extend  it  to 
them.  Some  still  are  in  need,  and  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  still  willing  to 
aid  them. 

That  is  why.  for  those  most  in  need, 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
would  significantly  expand  nutritional 
assistance.  Millions  of  poor  Americans 
would  benefit  directly  and  substantially 
from  its  enactment  The  elderly,  who  are 
least  able  to  defend  their  pocketbooks 
against  the  onslaught  of  federally  cre- 
ated inflation,  would  be  given  special 
consideration.  And  the  food  stamp  al- 
lotment of  evei-y  recipient  would  be  im- 
mediately hicreased  by  29  percent. 

The  reforms  we  are  proposing  v.m 


accomplish  all  this  at  the  same  time  that 
they  cut  back  food  stamp  rolls  and  sim- 
plify administration.  We  estimate  that  a 
reformed  food  stamp  program,  carefully 
administered  and  generously  available  to 
the  truly  needy,  would  save  $2  billion  this 
year  and  would  keep  the  program  from 
getting  completely  out  of  hand  in  years 
ahead.  That  is  $2  billion  in  Federal  rev- 
enues which  could  be  returned  to  the 
taxpayei-s  of  America,  who  also  must  buy 
groceries  for  their  f amiUes. 

That  savings  can  be  effected  through 
several  commonsense  measures: 

By  using  the  Federal  CSovernmenfs 
poverty  indices  as  the  cutoff  points  for 
food  stamp  ehgibility; 

By  eliminating  the  present  complicated 
.system  of  income  deductions  through 
which  many  high-income  famiUes  qual- 
ify for  food  stamps; 

By  mstituting  reasonable  resource 
limitations,  to  insure  that  individuals 
who  possess  considerable  material  wealth 
do  not  take  advantage  of  their  neighbors 
by  using  food  stamps; 

By  denying  food  stamp  eligibiUty  to 
college  students,  strikers,  and  able-bodied 
persons,  without  small  children,  who  do 
not  choose  to  work;  and 

By  instituting  simple  administrative 
procedures,  now  woefully  lacking,  which 
will  crack  down  on  food  stamp  fraud, 
multiple  applications,  and  the  black  mar- 
keteering  of  food  stamps. 

Because  tlie  National  Food  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  combines  the  frugality  we  owe 
all  taxpayers  with  the  generous  com- 
passion our  country  has  always  shown  to 
the  less  fortunate,  I  am  happy  to  submit 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  House  and  Senate  in  recommending 
this  legislation  not  only  to  the  Congress, 
but  also  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  people.  Together  we  can  make 
the  food  stamp  program  "less  expensive 
and  more  effective."  This  bill  offers  us 
the  means  to  do  so.  We  need  only  the 
will  to  use  it. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  program,  which  began 
in  1961  as  a  small  $7  million  pilot  pro- 
gram, has  grown  to  a  mammoth  program 
affecting  21.8  million  persons.  1  in  every 
13  Americans,  at  a  cost  of  $5.2  billion 
annually. 

In  my  own  State,  some  33,000  families 
receive  food  stamp  bonus  coupons  at 
an  estimateo  annual  cost  of  $39  million, 
representing  the  largest  expenditure  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Because  food  prices  are  very  much  on 
the  public's  mind  these  days,  there  is  not 
a  week  that  goes  by  without  receiving 
several  inquiries  from  constituents  won- 
dering why  they  see  so  many  people  hi 
their  hometown  groceiT  stores  using  food 
stamps  to  piu'chase  items  they  tliemselves 
cannot  afford  to  buy  and  questioning 
whether  this  Federal  program  Is  being 
operated  properly. 

The  tone  of  the  average  Inquiry  Is  to 
the  effect  that  no  one  wants  to  deny 
food  stamp  assistance  to  those  individ- 
uals who  truly  have  a  need  for  assistance. 
But  there  is  a  genuine  concern  that  the 
food  stamp  program  has  developed  hito 
a  free  handout  that  Is  costing  the  tax- 
IJayer  millions  of  dollars,  while  giving 


assistance  to  many  who  do  not  want  to 
work. 

Last  summer,  news  media  in  New  Mex- 
ico gave  particular  attention  to  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Health  aud  Social 
Services  Department — HSSD — which  in 
effect  said  tliat  over  one-fourth  of  the 
people  receiving  food  stamps  at  that  time 
were  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  the 
assistance  and  that  over  40  percent  of 
the  food  stamp  recipients  during  that  re- 
porting period  had  been  given  the  wrong 
amount. 

These  errors  had  cost  $3.8  milUon  or 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
cost  of  the  program  in  New  Mexico  last 
year. 

The  news  articles  quoted  HSSD  Di- 
rector Richard  Helm  and  PubUc  Assist- 
ance Director  Charles  Lopez  as  placing 
the  blame  for  the  high  error  rate  on  the 
"complexity  of  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tion." And,  tiuthfully,  after  several 
months  of  study,  I  find  the  officials  of 
New  Mexico  were  justified  in  their  re- 
marks in  placing  tlie  blame  on  the  com- 
plicated procedure  that  is  currently  being 
used  to  determine  a  person's  eUglbiht>' 
for  food  stamps. 

As  I  set  out  last  August  k»  evaluate 
the  opei-ation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, I  was  quite  surprised  to  learn  that 
at  the  time  a  complete  review  of  the 
national  program  had  never  been  con- 
ducted in  the  14  years  of  the  operation. 
I  sought  the  assistance  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Health  and  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  General  Ac- 
comiting  Office  to  conduct  my  own  review 
of  the  program  as  It  affected  my  State. 

At  my  request,  the  Office  of  Audit  ui 
the  Department  of  Agricultme  obtained 
for  my  review  copies  of  tlie  26  audits  that 
had  been  conducted  in  New  Mexico  on 
the  operation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  was  the  only  evaluation  of  the 
program  that  had  been  made  outside 
of  the  internal  reviews  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

In  the  meantime,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  initiated  its  own  review 
of  the  national  program,  and  in  February 
of  this  year  issued  a  report  to  Congress 
which  found  the  national  problems  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  operation  of  the 
program  in  our  State. 

The  GAO  report  points  out  that  the 
national  program,  like  New  Mexico's  pro- 
gram, is  confronted  with  a  high  eiTor 
rate.  The  GAO  report  would  tend  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  New  Mexico  officials 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  errors,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  are 
technical  or  clerical  errors  caused  by  the 
complexity  of  the  requirement  for  deter- 
mining eUgibiUty. 

As  a  Representative  for  a  State  ex- 
periencing an  administrative  nightmare 
in  attempting  to  operate  wider  present 
food  stamp  program,  as  a  Representa- 
tive who  is  concerned  about  the  rapid 
growth  and  cost  of  this  present  program 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975,  I  strongly 
support  the  growing  pubUc  demand  that 
Congress  institute  a  complete  evaluation 
of  the  program  and  create  legislation 
that  will  insure  the  tax  resources  used 
to  finance  this  program  are  being  allo- 
cated to  persons  with  genuine  need  and 
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with   a  minimiun   amuunt   of   bureaii- 
••ratic  redtape. 

At  present,  we  have  a  mammoth  pro- 
iitam  over  which  we  have  little,  if  anj-, 
••:>ntrol. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  S8  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  .signed  om* 
names  as  cosponsors  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act  of  1975.  It  i.s  incumbent 
upon  all  the  Membere  of  this  dlstin- 
miLshed  chamber  to  reflect  upon  the 
•  iilginai  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
laws,  and  hov  far  the  current  progi-am 
has  deviated  from  what  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  be. 

Could  anyone  have  imagined  that  leg- 
islation directed  at  meeting  tlie  needs  of 
Mie  very  poor  would  grow  up  14,000  per- 
cent in  Just  10  years,  that  is,  from  a  $36 
million  program  to  a  $5  billion  progi-am? 
Baclt  In  1965,  only  442,000  received  food 
stamps.  Today,  nearly  19  million  Ameri- 
cans are  getting  the  coupons.  Still,  the 
program  is  gix>wing.  Estimates  are  that 
expendituree  for  fiscal  year  1975  avIII 
reach  a  level  of  over  $6.5  billion. 

Over  the  past  6  months  I  have  con- 
sistently voiced  my  views  regarding 
Oovemment  programs  and  agencies 
which  have  gotten  out  of  hand;  but 
none  compares  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. When  a  quarter  of  aU  American 
citizens  are  eligible  for  Government  as- 
sistance (rf  this  sort.  It  Is  time  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  start  anew.  This  is  why  I 
have  agreed  to  co8pon.sor  the  FV)od 
Stamp  Reform  Act. 

This  historic  piece  of  legislation  was 
drafted  on  the  assimiptlon  that  only 
those  who  are  unable  to  meet  theii-  own 
basic  needs  .should  be  entitled  to  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  In  July  1974,  over 
half  of  all  thase  eligible  for  food  stamps 
were  not  even  within  the  poverty  guide- 
line. If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  no 
longer  would  the  nonpoor  be  able  to  i-e- 
celve  funds  intended  for  the  tiuly  hungry 
and  malnourished.  Administmtive  loop- 
lioles  and  calculations  of  benefits  in  terms 
of  income  after  all  tax  deductions  are 
taken  would  not  continue  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  already  gain  the 
benefit  of  the  deductions  themselves.  To 
my  nUnd,  tlie  Govei-nment  should  not  be 
responsible  for  assisting  these  individuals 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living  via 
direct  in-kind  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  clear 
that  those  who  receive  food  stamps  have 
not  been  paying  a  fair  share  for  the 
c-oupons,  as  compared  with  what  the 
average  citizen  in  the  same  income 
bracket  pays  for  food,  remember,  nearly 
60  percent  of  those  eligible  for  food 
stamps  do  not  take  advantage  of  them. 
Thus,  the  actual  recipients  would  have 
to  pay  a  greater  proportion  of  their  in- 
come for  the  stamps,  though  their  bene- 
fits would  also  increase  under  the  bilL 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  special 
provision  is  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
■stamps  for  the  elderly. 

The  ultimate  savings  to  the  American 
( axpayer  of  this  measure  could  go  as  high 
as  $2  billion.  But  more  than  merely  dol- 
lars is  involved.  The  heritage  of  a  nation 
founded  on  the  principles  of  self-reliance 
and  minimal  government  support  are 
being  challenged  by  today's  assistance 
programs,  llie  enactment  of  the  Fbod 
Stamp  Refoi-m  Act  would  show  the  en- 
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tire  Nation  that  the  Congress 
intend  to  subvert  tlie 
which  the  Nation  was 

Mi-s.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker 
gress  has  any  sense  of  flsca 
ity,  it  will  move  with  disp^t<;h 
legislation  correctiiijr  the 
mess. 

The  program  is  liternlly  ( 
The  number  of  recipients 
by  7  million  in  a  single  ytar 
iO  million.  The  co.';t  of  thi 
shooting  over  the  $6  billic  i 
( ould  triple  within  the  next 

Under  the  cun-ent.  eligib 
many  as  60  million  Ameri^ 
cent  of  the  popiUatiop. 
for  food  .stamps.  A  family 
come  of  $16,000  a  year  oi 
qualify  if  it  can  calculate 
ductions  from  it«  gross 
tarily  unemployed  per.sons. 
ers,  college  students,  and  thj)se 
fer  a  relaxed  life  style,  are 
taxpayei-s'  expense.  As  cuif 
ated,  the  food  stamp  progr 
recognition  that  even  chari 
It  Is  a  ripoff  of  the  overw 
ity  of  taxpayei-s.  Twenty-: 
the    American    people    ar^ 
nourished  or  starving. 

As  a  practical  matter, 
the  American  people,  wor 
feed,  house  and  clothe 
ilies,  cannot  afford  to  fee( 
of  the  people. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the 
my  district  are  outraged 
been  happening  to  their 
dollai-s.  They  are  partlculslrly 
that  a  nationally-circulated 
recently  carried  a  full 
ment  ui-ging  middle  incom  ; 
to  investigate  their  eligibility 
■stamps. 

But  all  this  criticism  of 
progi-am  has  still  not  said 
cau.se  the  tiiith  is  that  it 
ciuately  .serve  those  who 
Eligibility  is  so  broad 
needy  cannot  obtain 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Menlber 
House  have  now  cosponsoi^d 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975, 
Uiat  all  Members  will  take 
est  in  what  is  proposed. 
pro\'ides  that  eligibility  will 
gross  income,  not  on  a  net 
mula  that  invites  abuses, 
eligibility  would  be  limited 
low  the  poverty  line,  but 
sons  it  would  increase 
percent.  We  have  also  mad< 
visions  for  the  elderly.  Evei  i 
ever,  the  legislation  would 
mediate  savings  of  $2  billlcfti 

The  savings  would  be  muTh 
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trative  decision.  When  the  American  tax- 
payer reads  full  page  advertisements 
telling  him  how  a  family  with  an  income 
of  $16,000  a  year  can  qualify  for  month- 
ly benefits  I  am  sure  he  suffers  some  feel- 
ing of  envy,  while  at  the  same  time  won- 
dering about  the  uses  to  which  his  tax 
dollars  are  put. 

The  food  stamp  reform  bill,  by  clos- 
ing numerous  loopholes  which  currently 
permit  the  eligibility  of  high-income 
families,  and  ending  the  eUgibility  of  the 
voluntarily  unemployed,  will  steer  the 
program  back  to  that  original  and  laud- 
able goal  of  helping  the  truly  needy. 
The  food  stamp  reform  bill  will  raise 
benefits  to  all  remaining  eligibles  by  29 
percent,  and  effect  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  nutrition  from  the  "econ- 
omy diet  plan"  to  the  USDA's  "low  cost 
diet  plan." 

Placing  an  absolute  limit  on  permis.si- 
ble  outside  income,  and  confoi-ming  piu*- 
chase  requirements  to  what  the  average 
American  family  spends  for  food  will  not 
deprive  the  needy  of  the  assistance  which 
most  Americans  are  willing  to  extend  to 
the  poor.  The  proposals  advanced  by  the 
bill,  would,  however,  save  the  taxpayers 
$2  to  $2.5  biUion.  The  Pood  biamp  Re- 
form Act  of  1975  is  a  large  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  strongly  urge  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  food  stamp  progi-am  is  a 
well-intentioned  program  tliat  has 
grown  wildly  out  of  proportion.  What 
began  10  years  ago  as  a  modest  Federal 
project  funded  at  $40  million  will  this 
year  cost  well  over  $6.6  bilUon. 

While  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  increased  by  over  14.000  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years,  tlie  number  of 
Americans  living  below  the  povei-ty  level 
has  declined. 

We  need  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
Americans  who  really  need  our  help,  but 
we  cannot  ask  the  taxpayers  to  finance  a 
multimiUion-doUar  program  with  no  ra- 
tional limits.  Present  Federal  regulations 
permit  miUions  of  Americans  who  are 
not  economically  deprived  to  become  eli- 
gible for  food  stamps.  Today  1  in  eveiy  4 
Americans,  57.3  million,  are  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  We  are  fast  approaching 
the  point  at  which  a  third  or  a  half  of 
the  American  people  may  be  eligible  for 
this  form  of  public  assistance. 

Enough  is  enough.  I  have  joined  today 
with  55  colleagues  in  the  House  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  overhaul 
the  entire  food  stamp  program.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  sunultaneously  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate. 

Our  intention  is  to  correct  its  abuses 
while  strengthening  its  merits.  We  offer 
a  program  of  reform.  We  propose 
changes  that  will  reduce  the  food  stamp 
rolls  while  simultaneoulsy  expanding 
benefits  to  the  truly  needy.  We  hope  to 
end  the  national  scandal  of  allowing  af- 
fluent families  to  Uterally  live  off  the  la- 
bor of  those  who  must  work  for  their 
daily  bread. 

Shockhig  Federal  regulations  have 
turned  a  worthy  and  humane  food  stamp 
program  hito  an  administrative  night- 
jnare  and  a  public  ripoff.  Some  able- 
bodied  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  woik 
can  get  food  stamps.  Persons  who  qxUt 


tlieir  jobs  without  good  reason  can  get 
food  stamps.  Minor  children  can  get 
food  stamps  without  parental  consent  or 
control.  The  owners  of  jewelry,  furs,  and 
luxury  appliances  can  get  food  stamps. 
There  is  literally  no  limit  to  the  ways 
the  taxpaying  pubUc  can  be  exploited 
through  the  food  stamp  program. 

And  yet.  food  stamps  were  initiated 
because  there  was  a  valid  need  for  them. 
Some  of  our  coimtiymen  needed  a  hand, 
and  we  were  rightly  willing  to  extend  it 
to  them.  Some  still  are  in  need,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  still  will- 
ing to  aid  them. 

That  is  why,  for  those  most  in  need, 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
would  significantly  expand  nutritional 
assistance.  MilUons  of  poor  Americans 
would  benefit  directly  and  substantially 
from  its  enactment.  The  elderly,  who  are 
least  able  to  defend  tlieir  pocketbooks 
against  the  onslaught  of  federally  cre- 
ated inflation,  would  be  given  special 
consideration.  And  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment of  every  recipient  would  be  imme- 
diately increased  by  29  percent. 

The  reforms  we  are  proposing  will 
accomplish  all  this  at  the  same  time  that 
they  cut  back  the  food  stamp  rolls  and 
simplify  administration.  We  estimate 
that  a  refoi-med  food  stamp  program, 
carefidly  administered  and  generously 
available  to  the  truly  needy,  would  save 
$2  billion  this  year  and  would  keep  the 
program  from  getting  completely  out  of 
hand  in  years  ahead.  That  is  $2  billion 
in  Federal  revenues  which  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  taxpayere  of  America,  who 
also  must  buy  groceries  for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

That  savings  can  be  effected  through 
several  commonsense  measures: 

By  using  the  Federal  Governments 
poverty  indices  as  the  cutoff  points  for 
food  stamp  eligibility. 

By  eUminating  the  present  complicated 
system  of  income  deductions  through 
which  many  Idgh-income  families  qual- 
ify for  food  stamps. 

By  instituting  reasonable  resource 
limitations,  to  insure  that  indi\'iduals 
who  possess  considerable  material  wealth 
do  not  take  advantage  of  their  neighbors 
by  using  food  stamps. 

By  denyhig  food  stamp  eligibility  to 
college  students,  strikei-s,  and  able- 
bodied  persons,  witliout  small  children, 
who  do  not  choose  to  work. 

By  instituting  simple  administrative 
procedures,  now  woefully  lacking,  which 
v.ill  crack  down  on  food  stamp  fraud, 
marketeermg  of  food  stamps. 

Because  the  National  Food  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  combines  the  f i*ugalii^  we  owe 
all  taxpayers  with  the  generous  com- 
passion om-  country  lias  always  shown  to 
the  less  fortunate,  I  am  happy  to  sub- 
mit it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  House  and  Senate  in  recommending 
tliis  legislation  not  only  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess.  but  also  to  Uie  President  and  to 
the  American  people.  Together  we  can 
make  the  food  stamp  program  "less  ex- 
pensive and  more  effective."  This  bill  of- 
fers us  the  means  to  do  so.  We  need 
only  the  will  to  use  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 


preciate the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  discussion  of  the  National  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act,  and  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor 
such  a  comprehensive  piece  of  reform 
legislation.  I  believe  passage  of  this  type 
of  legislation  Is  vittil  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 

The  food  stamp  program  started  as  an 
innocent  program  of  modest  scope  which 
would  enable  low -income  Americans  to 
have  an  adequate  nutritional  diet.  It  was, 
and  is,  a  welfare  program  designed  to  as- 
sist the  needy.  Now.  liowever.  the  attitude 
tliat  one  has  a  "right"  to  food  stamps,  re- 
gardless of  income  or  ability  to  support 
oneself,  is  rapidly  spreading.  We  are  en- 
couraged through  the  outreach  program 
as  well  as  private  advertishig  to  apply  for 
food  stamps — even  if  we  do  not  need  the 
food  stamps — even  if  we  do  not  need 
them  to  maintain  a  nutritional  diet — in 
order  to  supplement  our  income  so  we 
can  afford  luxuries. 

It  is  inconveivable  to  me  that  anyone 
really  beUeves  that  1  in  4  Americans  is 
underfed  or  malnourished,  and  yet  under 
the  regulations  of  the  present  program. 
25  percent  of  the  people  in  this  countn' 
ai-e  eligible  for  food  stamps.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  62  percent  of  those  eligible 
recognize  that  they  are  not  needy  and 
.should  not  take  advantage  of  this  welfare 
program,  but  I  am  concerned  that  so 
many  people  w  ith  relatively  high  incomes 
as  well  as  so  many  voluntarily  miem- 
ployed  individuals  are  getting  these  bene- 
fits. 

As  j-ou  know,  I  have  been  very  aciive  in 
the  past  in  the  fight  to  prohibit  sUikei-s 
from  getting  tood  stamps  because  they 
are  voluntarily  unemployed.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  many  others  who  are 
without  work  of  their  own  volition  are 
eligible  for  such  assistance.  College  stu- 
dents, drug  addicts,  and  alcoholics  par- 
ticipating in  rehabiUtation  programs, 
those  who  have  quit  their  jobs  without 
good  cause,  and  even  people  who  simply 
do  not  wisli  to  work  and  do  not  try  to  get 
jobs  can  get  food  stamps.  Although  there 
are  work  registration  and  job  search  re- 
quirements under  the  program,  they  are 
not  properly  or  efficiently  enforced!  and 
the  taxpayers  who  do  accept  and  meet 
their  own  responsibilities  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  are.  there- 
fore, forced  to  support  those  who  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Tlie  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
deals  effectively  with  these  loopholes  in 
the  program.  It  requires  all  able-bodied 
recipients  with  no  children  imder  6  to 
register  for  work,  engage  in  proven  job 
search,  accept  employment  at  applicable 
minimum  wage  rates  or  the  equivalent 
when  offered,  and  participate  in  com- 
munity work  training  programs  if  estab- 
lished by  the  States.  It  also  applies  these 
requirements  to  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics who  are  hivolved  in  rehabilitation 
programs;  prohibits  eligibility  when 
there  is  a  voluntary  termination  of  em- 
ployment without  good  cause:  halts  the 
current  practice  of  not  referring  persons 
to  emplosmient  where  union  membership 
is  required;  precludes  strikers  from  eli- 
gibility unless  otherwise  qualified;  and 
eliminates  eligibility  of  college  students 
from  the  food  stamp  program  as  volun- 
tarily unemployed  persons. 
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These  provisions  In  no  way  discrimi- 
nate against  any  one  segment  of  Uie  pop- 
ulation, but  rattier  they  restrict  the  pro- 
«iam  to  those  who  are  unable  to  work 
t)r  support  themselves  adequately  and. 
tiicreiore.  restore  the  progi-am  to  its  orl- 
ninal  intent.  Other  provisions  in  the  bill 
i«otrict  the  benefits  to  those  with  In- 
comes at  or  below  the  poverty  index  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  eligibihty  of  fami- 
lies with  incomes  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs.  Together  with  these  provisions,  a 
restructtuaig  of  the  eligibility  standards 
and  the  coupon  allotment  formula  will 
enable  us  to  realize  a  $3  to  $3.5  billion 
saving  in  the  current  coat  of  the  pro- 
eram.  Part  of  tliat  saving  will  be  put 
back  into  the  program  to  allow  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  the  truly  needy  in 
oi-der  to  improve  their  diet  even  further. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  fed  up  with 
abuses  of  Government  giveaway  pro- 
grams and  is  looking  to  the  Congress  for 
leadership  in  reforming  these  programs. 
Hie  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
Is  a  ct»nprehensive  package  of  reforms 
which  spells  out  in  detail  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  program  under  con- 
trol and  back  into  focus,  and  it  is  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  tlie  citizens  of 
this  country  want  passed.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Members  of  this  body  to  see 
that  these  reforms  are  instituted,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  those  of 
us  who  have  already  cosponsored  the  bill 
and  help  work  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
ctamp  program  has,  in  recent  years,  seen 
a  growth  in  niunbers  of  recipients  that 
is  staggering.  In  March  of  1963  the  food 
stamp  caseload  stood  at  442,000.  Ten 
years  later,  in  March  of  this  year,  it  num- 
bered in  excess  of  19  million.  Even  more 
Eignlflcant  is  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congress  esti- 
mated In  late  1973  that  by  1977  I  in  4 
Americans  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
food  stamp.?  at  least  1  month  during  the 
year. 

Yet,  by  July  of  1974  tliis  had  already 
occurred.  This  means  that  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago,  25  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  was  eligible  for  in-khid  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Mirroring  this  incredible 
growth  in  the  number  of  eligible  recipi- 
ents is  the  increase  in  total  outlays  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  which  has  seen 
an  increase  of  14,203  percent  over  the 
last  decade. 

It  Ls  Interesting  to  note  tlie  following 
statistics  which  illustrate  this  pheno- 
menon: 

In  July  1974  over  halT— 57  percent— 
of  the  potential  eligibles  had  Incomes 
above  the  poverty  line; 

The  estimate  of  19  million  recipients 
in  fiscal  1975  compares  with  12.8  million 
only  a  year  ago; 

Between  March  and  June  of  1975,  tlie 
ca,<%load  is  expected  to  grow  from  19  mil- 
lion to  21.8  million;  and 

When  the  eligibility  levels  ajid  coupon 
allotments  are  again  adjusted  on  July  1, 
1975.  it  is  expected  that  a  substantia] 
rtumber  of  additional  persons  will  qualify. 
The  basic  reason  for  the  massive  in- 
<ica.se  in  both  numbers  and  costs,  lies,  in 
my  judgment,  in  the  loose  eligibility  re- 
oiiirements  utilized  by  the  Department 
•«l  .<lerir»dtu!  e  in  determbiing  food  stomp 
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tive  decision  of  the  USDA 

tioned  by  the  original 

for  the  food  stamp  progran: 
only  of  "income,"  and 
sioned  sometiiing  more  in 
poverty  thresholds  defined  _, 
It  is  time  for  the  Congress 
its  authority  over  this 
public  assistance.  Wliile 
talnly  have  a  responslbillt; 
the  truly  needy  in  our  popu 
the  benefits  to  which  they 
we  must  also  remember  tt 
sibility  to  the  Araerican 
mains.  Fiscal  sanity  can  b 
the  food  stamp  program, 

those  needy  who  rely  for 

trltional  assistance  on  the 
program.  Benefits  can  be 
recipients  by  29  percent 
same  time  realizing  the  __ 
ings  of  $2  to  $2.5  billion.  I  _ 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagu  ; 
sponsorship  of  this  bill 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Si._ 
converted  the  food  stamp 
a  pilot  project  to  a 
of   meeUng   the   nutritional 
America's  poor  in  1964. 

Since  then,  as  others 
noted,  we  have  seen  the 
program  mushroom  with  a 
growth  rate— to  the  point 
every  four  people  is  techr 
for  this  welfare  assistance 
expense. 

No  one  can  possibly  „ 
out  of  every  four  people 
supported  food  assistance. 
one  say  that  people  who 
cost-of-living  wage  increase 
covering   the    Increased    c 
should  be  eligible  for  food 
that  is  the  situation  today. 

Why  should  people  wit  i 
homes  and  children  In  ^ 
qualify  for  food  stamps? 
they  qualify  under  the  . 
but   their   expenditures    .„ 
homes  and  private  education 
ly  assist  them  in  qualifying. 
Congress  has  stood  by  am 
ing  while  food  stamp 
caseloads  have  escalated 
over  tlie  past  3  or  4  yeais. 
wrongly  assiuned  that  foo( 
creases  result  from  food  . 
and  the  recession,  when  it  ha 
the  defective  food  stamp 
mula  that  has  caused  the 
jump  in  food  stamp  use. 
Thl.s  formula  has  no  ceil 
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creases  received  by  workers. 

meaningful  limits  on 

and  resources  for  eligibility, 
mits  the  deliberate  transfer 
in  order  to  qualify  for  food 
It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
I:avc  gone  from  a  program 
million  to  one  costing  $5,200 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  , 
ihink  of  food  stamps  as  a  righjt 
they  automatically  deserve 
I  hey  really  do  not  need  welfarp, 

If  every  person  ehgible  for 
Iiad  participated  this  year,  it 

cost    taxpayers    $12,100    

than  twice  the  $5,200  million 
iMiyway.  The  President  has 

to  request  another  $800 

food  stamp  costs  in  the  current 
tween  March  and  June  this 
month.s — the  number  of  ^.. 
food  stamps  increased  from 
21,800,000. 

The  time  is  long  overdue 
move  decisively  to  control 
this  extravagent  program.  _ 
cries  of  demagogues  that  we 
less"  and  "imconcemed  aboui 
need."  Let  us  weed  out 
$20,000  to  $100,000  a  year 
are  receiving  food  stamps, 
those  resources  for  needy 
should  be  helped. 

The  National  Food  Stamp 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsfr 
loopholes  allowing  high  _. 
who  do  not  need  or  deserve 
to  take  advantage  of  this  .... 
eral  trough.  It  will  also  incr 
to  tho  genuinely  needy. 

This  act,  if  it  is  passed,  cai 
payers  $2  billion  a  year 

sajtie  time  increase  coupon 

the  poor  and  needy  by  almost 
It  is  high  time  we  get  on 
Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr 
proud  to  join  with  Mr.  Mich^ 

60  other  colleagues,  from 

the  aisle,  in  urging  expedltiou 
the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  ^ 
As  we  are  all  too  well  av^uf, 
stamp  program  Is  in  urgent 
tensive  reform.  In  a  great  n 
the  program  Is  inequitable 
who  receive  the  aid,  and  unjust 
who   must  support  It  with 
dollars. 

What  was  designed  as  a 
1964  to  supplement  the  diet 
Americans,  including  tlie 

come  a  giant  ripoff  of  

leans.  In  fiscal  year  19^.  tota 
tures  for  tlie  food  stamp  _ 
$36.4  million.  Now,  In  fiscal 
will  total  over  $6  billion— an 
over  1,400  percent. 
The  i-unaway  growth  of  the 

program  is  equally 

following  statistics  which 
number  of  Americans  who 
.stamps: 

1965 — 1  In  439. 
1967—1  m  157. 
1970—1  to  47. 
197a— 1  in  17. 
1975—1  In  13. 

The  number  of  Americans  Iwho  meet 
eligibility  i^tandards  for  food  stamps  to 
even  more  startling.  Present]  7,  one  to 
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every  four  Americans  qualifies  for  food 
stamp  assistance. 

The  impact  of  these  statistics  Is  not 
lost  on  the  American  taxpayer.  Often  he 
stands  at  the  grocei-y  check-out  coimter 
with  high-priced  ground  round  watching 
the  person  in  front  paying  for  even 
higher  priced  sirloin  with  federally 
financed  food  stamps.  He  sees  full-page 
advertisements  informing  him  that  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  exceeding  $16,000  an- 
nually can  qualify  for  food  stamps.  And. 
while  he  works,  the  taxpayer  knows 
strikers  are  collecting  food  stamps  which 
he,  the  taxpayer,  is  payhig  for. 

While  the  fiagrant  abuses  of  the  food 
stamp  program  can  be  readily  docu- 
mented, the  value  of  food  stamps  to  this 
Nation's  truly  needy,  especially  the  el- 
derly, is  obvious.  Persons  living  on 
meager  Incomes  count  on  food  stamps  to 
supplement  their  diets  to  uisure  suflB- 
cient  nutrition.  They  see  increased  tax 
resources  that  might  raise  benefit  levels 
diverted  to  coping  witli  case  load  growth. 
Long  waiting  lines  and  processing  delays 
must  be  endured  by  these  people  who  re- 
ceive benefits  that  insure  only  the  most 
minimal  nutritional  standards. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  no  longer  meeting  the 
goals  set  for  it  a  decade  ago.  The  Pood 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975,  if  enacted, 
would  correct  the  gross  inequities  of  tiie 
cm'rent  program.  It  would  provide  assist- 
ance on  a  just  basis — just  for  both  the 
recipient  and  the  supporting  taxpayer. 

The  program  would  save  the  taxpayer 
at  least  $2  billion  annually,  while  rais- 
ing food  stamp  benefits  for  the  truly 
needy  by  a  full  29  percent. 

It  would  curtail  eligibility  of  pei-sons 
with  high  Incomes;  provide  a  special 
additional  deduction  of  $25  per  month 
for  the  elderly;  close  loopholes  and  end 
eligibility  for  the  volimtarily  unemployed 
and  tighten  work  requirements. 

Administratively,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide cash  and  coupon  methods  and 
sharply  reduce  opportunities  for  crimi- 
nal activity.  Most  significantly,  it  would 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
where  it  belongs  with  other  welfaro  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  Congress  to 
act  swiftly  on  this  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation.  Long  overdue,  it  is  des- 
perately needed  to  permit  us  to  regain 
control  of  what  has  become  a  massive 
tax  supported  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  our  existing  food  stamp 
assistance  program  has  become  one  of 
American's  biggest  rlpoffs.  I  doubt  any- 
one present  learned  that  the  cost  of  food 
stamp  assistance  had  risen  by  14.000  per- 
cent in  the  past  10  years  without  doing 
a  double  take.  Such  figures  are,  and 
should  be,  overwhelming  in  their  ab- 
surdity. That  one  statistic  alone  stands 
as  an  embarrassing  example  of  where 
our  welfare  projects  are  headed.  What 
began  as  a  well-Intended  measure  to  aid 
the  genuinely  needy  has  bcome  a  gravy 
train  for  1  out  of  every  13  Americans— 
and  those  are  only  the  individuals  who 
actually  receive  food  stamps.  One  out  of 
four  Americans  is  eligible  for  this  aid. 
If  one  quarter  of  our  population  were 


star\'ing,  it  would  be  time  to  drop  back 
a  few  paces  and  take  a  sharp  look — but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Instead,  this  assist- 
ance is  being  abused  by  those  with  no 
legitunate  claim,  and  I  say  this  calls  for 
an  even  shai-per  look.  We  cannot  afford 
to  waste  one  dime,  or  one  moment  of 
administrative  time,  peipetrating  a  pro- 
gram which  is  rapidly  revealing  its  fraud- 
ulent colors. 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Basically, 
with  invaUd  criteria  for  eligibility,  and 
with  inefficient  administration  which  en- 
courages the  parasitic  drain  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  end  result  is  that  those  who 
should  be  receivmg  food  stamps  to  sup- 
plement their  insufficient  diets  are 
scraping  by.  subsisting  on  the  lowest  pos- 
sible dietary  scale,  while  the  children  of 
$100,000  a  year  men  are  bleeding  the  pro- 
gram dry,  and  thof.e  who  have  elected  not 
to  work  are  sitting  at  home  eating  sand- 
wiches purchased  at  the  taxpayers  ex- 
pense. We  did  not  establish  the  food 
stamp  program  to  feed  students  whose 
families  supply  them  with  incomes,  or 
strikers  who  are  volimtarily  imemployed. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  read  the  adver- 
tisement for  a  manual  which  teaches 
those  in  the  $16,000  income  bracket  how 
to  qualify  for  food  stamps;  I  would  hope 
that  we  all  read  it  with  disgust.  The  sad 
fact  is,  $16,000  is  nowhere  near  the  limit, 
since  there  is  no  gross  Income  limitation. 
Eligibility  for  this  assistance  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  net  income  flgui*e 
achieved  after  many  complicated,  jug- 
gled, and  outrageously  unnecessary  de- 
ductions. How  can  anyone  say  with  a 
straight  face  that  one  should  be  eli^ble 
for  welfare  because  one  owns  a  boat, 
lives  in  an  expensive  home,  or  sends  his 
children  to  private  schools?  Ridiculous 
as  it  sounds,  this  is  exactly  where  things 
stand  now. 

In  addition  to  loopholes  in  the  food 
stamp  formula  which  must  be  sewn  up. 
the  stamps  themselves  are  too  negotiable. 
They  are  a  prime  target  for  theft,  and 
black  marketing.  Improper  identification 
of  recipients,  and  casual  handling  and 
shipping  methods  contribute  greatly  to 
this  additional  abuse. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  admin- 
istration, I  feel  I  must  say  that  food 
stamp  assistance  has  no  place  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  a  district  which  places 
heavy  emphasis  on  agriculture  for  its 
economic  base.  I  used  to  be  one  of  those 
California  farmers,  and  I  can  tell  you 
with  absolute  cerUdnty  that  60  percent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget  should  not  be  tied  up  In  food 
stamps.  "This  program  should  be  man- 
aged by  HEW,  where  welfare  assistance 
belongs. 

Takhig  aU  Uiis  Into  consideration,  it 
Is  readily  apparent  that  food  stamp  re- 
form is  Imperative,  and  that  It  must  be 
brought  about  as  expeditiously  as  poesl- 
ble.  The  National  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1975,  with  its  41  seiMurate  and 
well-aimed  points,  can  provide  Just  the 
comprehensive  revamping  we  need.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  program  will  be 
simplified,  and  will  be  transferred  to  the 
department  where  such  administration 
rli^tf  ully  belongs.  High-income  individ- 
uals will  no  longer  qualify  for  eUgibUlty. 


nor  will  students  and  strikers.  The 
stamps  themselves  will  cease  to  be  easy 
prey  for  criminal  activity.  We  will  be 
saving  the  American  taxpayer  an  esti- 
mated $2.5  bilUon  annually.  Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all,  we  will  be  assur- 
ing that  those  who  truly  need  food 
stamps  not  only  receive  them,  but  also 
receive  a  better  dietarj'  sOlowance. 

In  short,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  endorse  the  National  Food  Stamp  Re- 
foim  Act  of  1975.  Considering  our 
cun-ent  economic  climate,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  one  of  us  can  afford  not  to 
sponsor  it. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  matter,  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  of 
the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  AFRI- 
CAN DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester* 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  several  other  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Mr.  H.\milton  and  I 
are  today  introducing  legislation  author- 
izing U.S.  participation  in  the  African 
Devel<wment  Fund,  and  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $25  mUlion  as  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  the  fimd. 

Tlie  African  Development  P^imd  is  tlie 
concessional  or  soft-loan  affiliate  of  the 
African  Development  Bank,  headquar- 
tei^  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast.  The  Afri- 
can Devel(^ment  Bank  was  formed  in 
1964,  an  attempt  by  African  nations  to 
confront  on  a  regional,  cooperative  basis 
the  many  development  problems  faced  by 
their  vast  continent. 

Since  its  Inception,  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank— APDB— has  assembled  a 
capable  professional  staif  and  upon  a 
base  of  capital-poor  member  coimtries 
has  built  a  lending  operation  which  em- 
phasizes basic  infrastructure  projects, 
such  as  roads  and  public  utilities.  Unlike 
other  International  financial  institutions, 
the  bank  has  excluded  developed  coun- 
tries from  membership,  preferring  to  be- 
come a  wholly  African  owned  and  oper- 
ated Institution.  Bank  membership  now 
numbers  41  African  countries,  represent- 
ing a  major  Indigenous  African  effort 
to  build  a  viable  multilateral  institution 
capable  of  financing  badly  needed  de- 
velopment projects.  The  Bank  has  been 
successful  In  articulating  African  eco- 
n(»nlc  Issues,  and  Is  rapidly  gaining  rec- 
ognition as  the  financial  arm  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  con- 
tinent's most  significant  multinatl<mal 
pcdlUcal  Institution. 

In  1W3,  the  African  Development  Fund 
was  established  to  complement  the  work 
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of  the  Bank.  Creation  of  the  Fund  fol- 
lowed several  years  of  n^otlations  in 
which  the  Utaited  States  and  other  Indus- 
tiialized  countries  were  closely  involved. 
The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  provide 
loans  at  concessional  rates  and  to  involve 
industrialized  countries  in  Africa's  devel- 
opment process.  Loans  through  the  Bank 
are  at  nearmarket  terms  with  maturities 
of  10  to  20  years  while  loans  through  the 
Fund  have  provided  a  gi-ace  peiiod  of  up 
to  10  years  with  repayment  over  ji,s  long 
as  40  years.  Fund  loaiLs  appi-oved  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year  emphasized  desper- 
ately needed  infrastructure  projects  in  a 
number  of  the  very  poorest  African  coun- 
tries. Those  projects  included  li-rigation 
projects  in  Lesotho,  Mamitania.  and 
Chad.  feasibiUty  studies  for  roads  hi  Mali 
and  Dahomey,  coastniction  of  bridges  in 
the  Sudan,  and  a  tea  development  proj- 
ect In  Rwanda.  In  otiier  words,  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund  is  engaged  in  the 
fundamentals  of  development.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Af  lican  Development  Fund 
are  being  used  to  finance  the  most  basic 
kinds  of  infrastructiu-e.  tlie  kinds  of  proj- 
ects which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
building  a  viable  economy.  The  recipients 
of  Its  soft-loan  terms  hiclude  same  of  the 
countries  hardest  hit  by  the  drought  and 
famine  of  recent  years. 

The  United  States  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  Uie  drafting  of  the  articles  of 
the  Fmid,  in  pait  to  help  a.ssure  that  the 
Fund  was  estabUshed  as  an  effective, 
well-managed  institution.  Tlje  United 
States,  however,  lias  not  yet  jomed  tlie 
group  of  15  non-African  nations  which 
participate  in  the  Fund.  A  bill  providing 
for  participation  pas.sed  the  Senate  dm- 
Ing  tlie  93d  Congress,  but  was  not  consid- 
ered on  ilie  House  floor.  The  administi-a- 
tlon  is  now  requesting  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Fimd  with  a  contiibution 
of  $13  million  iu  Ihi-ee  equal  annual 
installments. 

There  shoukl  be  no  doubt  Uiat  Ajner- 
Ica's  participation  iu  the  Fund  is  higlily 
desirable.  We  Iiave  long  neglected  our 
Tdatlons  wiUi  tliis  continent  whose  al- 
ready signiflcaut  economic,  pohtlcal,  and 
strategic  importance  to  us  can  only  grow 
Witt  time.  Africa  possesses  numerous  raw 
materials  and  mineral  resoui-ces,  many  of 
^ilcb  are  critical  to  tlie  economic  well- 
being  of  tlie  industrial  world.  Ftorty-two 
percent  ot  tlie  world's  cobalt,  34  percent 
of  its  bauxite.  17  pei-cent  of  the  copper 
and  about  23  pei-ceut  of  the  known  ura- 
nium ore  resei-ves  are  found  in  Africa. 
Since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  Nigeria 
has  continually  been  either  om-  first  or 
second  supplier  of  aude  oil  imports. 

"Hiese  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
Afi-ica's  economic  in^Mrtance,  but  tliey 
do,  I  believe,  illustrate  the  basic  point 
that  America's  well-being  will  inevitably 
become  increasingly  intertwined  ulth 
tbat  of  various  African  nations.  Surely 
commonseuse  dictates  that  we  structure 
our  relations  with  this  increasingly  pow- 
erful continent  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis.  Participation  in  a  sound,  self -help 
devek>pment  institution  such  as  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fimd  seems  a  highly 
derirable  means  of  promoting  better 
Utalted  States-African  rdatioiM. 

•nte  articles  of  the  fund  mandate  that 
any  goods  or  services  purchased  for  any 
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fund-financed     development 
must  be  procured  from  a 
Thus,  untfl  the  United  _., 
fund,  we  will  be  cut  off  from 
significant  source  of  export 
fimd  has  already  been  _ 
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istrator  of  development  _ 
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.such  »s  the  Pan-Ai:i*>r!fan 
Jiications  Network. 

Tiio  United  States  has  s 
nical  capabilities  in  precis 
Africa  need.s — in  such  tiling 
mmiications.  engineering, 
and  a  hast  of  otlier  areas, 
sliip  in  the  African 
woultl  clearly  facilitate 

mercial  access  to  this 

Hell  as  help  to  streng"then 
Our  failure  to  date  to  . 
the    Al'rican    Development 
nothing  to  bolster  our  ima|e 
What  conclusion  can  we  _. 
to  draw  when  they  see  tlie 
participate  in  tlie  Inter- 
velopment  Bank  and  the 
nient  Bank,  yet  seemingly 
parliripatioii  in  a  similar  _ 
tution?  Om-  continued  lack 
tion  can  only  be  viewed  as 
teiest  iu  or  concern  lor  Af 
only  weaken  United  States - 
tiuns. 

A  subscription  oi"  $15  n 
make  the  United  States  the 
est  contributor  to  the  fund, 
.single  largest  subscriber — 
tributes  $24.8  million,  foUowfcd 
and  West  Geimany,  eacli 
contributes  $16.h  miUion. 
utes  $11.0  niiliion,  and  tlie 
dom,  $10.1  million.  The 
iributions  of  Norway,  Sw 
mark  exceed  $25  niiilion. 

I,  believe  that  a  UJS.  ... 
$25  million — to  appro.ximate 
contribution  of 
sonable  and  appropriate.  I 
lesser  contribution  would 
African  coimtries  as  fui-th^r 
tion  of  America's  iierceived 
mitmeut  to  helping  tackle 
velopment  problems. 

No  Member  of  Cougiess 
aware  of  the  oppositimi  to 

can   be   conveniently 

aid."  At  a  time  of  inci-ease 
toward  Govei'rmient  spendini 

ican  pubUc  has  little 

who  would  increase  wiiat  _.. 
ceive  as  "foreign  giveaway 
But  I  submit  that  a  suliscri 
African  Development  Fund 
falls  into  such  a  category. 
Development  Fimd  helps  to 
ble  the  kinds  of  projects 
less-developed    countries    . 
stand  on  theii-  own  feet  by 
infrastructure  without  whic] 
be  no  viable  economy.  Withojit 
tial  assistance  iu  creating  , 
frastructure,  tliere  can  be 
many  of  tlie  poorest  Africa] 
A  substantial  contribution  „ 
Development  Fund  is  a  sound 
in  the  future — ^theirs  and 
tlve.  enthuEla.stic   partlclpatlor 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo 
pievious  order  of  the  House, 
man.  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi...^ 
Speaker,  I  am  mtroducing  a 
imder  a  .special  order  and  wan 
ers  of  the  Congressional  Re 
aware  that  these  remarks  are 
made  mi  the  floor  of  the 
being  inserted. 

This  resolution  will  directlj 
of  U.5.  because  it  affects  the 
what  we  are  doing  here.  I  am 
pleased  that  52  of  my  col 
joining  in  tlie  sponsorship  of  _ 
tion.  We  are  all  aware  of  th« 
able  amount  of  criticism  of  th< 
sioKAi.  Record. 

Tlie  Cincinnati  Inquirer  oi 
.-r.id: 

We  .iliouia  like  to  believe  a  ^. 
lia.s  coucTned  Itself  with  truth 
initii  In  pack.iglng,  truth  In  advv 
ti-utli  in  land  sales  will  also  have 
t-oiislder  tlie  cr?e  for  trmh  In  tl 
sioiial  Record. 
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The  Los  Angele-s  Times  on  Jwarch  17, ' 
I  ailed  it  a  "dishonest  histoi-y 

Tliat  tllI^5  publication  should  doiitiuue  to 
pa-ss  as  the  oificlal  record  of  the  i  iro^^'^dings 
tJi'  Congies?  J,s  a  villainous  dccei 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  l^arcli  31, 
.said: 

It  is  basically  dishonest  not  to 
betweea  what  was  actually  said 
and  what  Congressmea  would 
they  had  been  there  or  had  takcti 
to  Join  the  debate. 

In  1970,  I  offered  a  similar 
an  amendment  to  the 

organization   Act   to   ., 

Uiings:  To  provide  that  the' 
an  accurate  and  verbatim  „» 
remarks  in  the  order  delivered 
floor;  that  revisions  should  be 
coiTections  of  grammar  and  ... 
of  substance;  and  finally  that 
have  a  distinctive  type  face 
used  for  verbatim  remarks. 

During  the  debate  on  that . 
our  distinguished  colleague 
HARDTsaid: 

In  the  lait  session  of  Congress, 
it,  in  the  debate  on  the  anti-riot 
waa  a  question  addiessed  on  the 
of  the  authors  as  to  whether 
element  of  eugagemeut  in 
merce   would  include   travel   by 
facility  from  on©  town  that  was 
to  another  town  that  was  In  the 
The  reply  to  the  inquiry  wm 
would   require   tmvel    between 
Later  the  gentleman  who  made 
and  made  it  utterly  in  good  faith 
that  he  was  In  error.  So  he  t«l_^ 
inquirer  and  told  him  that  he  wa 
have  to  change  his  answer.  Of 
im-so)!  who  made  the  inqul.'-y  ma<|e 
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test  beca\isc  It  was  of  no  Interest  to  hhn 
particularly  and  the  second  gentleman  wa.^ 
acting  with  groat  cordiality  and  in  the  proper 
prtices.s. 

However,  tl?6  result  was  tbat  the  nctt  day 
we  had  a  hJ.itoi-y  of  legislative  e>iacttncn> 
wUicii,  if  I'.^ed  by  a  coiurt.  would  indicate 
exactly  the  opposite  matter  before  the  House 
niAii  that  which  was  before  the  House  as 
far  as  the  le,jlslative  history  is  concerned.  It 
was  Jiot  Ju-sc  a  matter  between  A  and  B.  but 
It  wa.s  the  important  necessity  of  having;  the 
ti'ue  history  before  the  House  b.j  that  ihe 
court  couIU  propeily  iii-.eipret  ji;  that:  v.a: 
in  i-:sue. 

In  1971,  Bo."!  EcKh.'iTDi'p  coucsiii  over 
questionable  legislative  history  mani- 
fested itself  hi  »n  epi.sode  involving  the 
debate  on  an  amendment  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act.  The  Labor 
Department  released  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  based  on  a  dialog  between  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green  and  John  Erlen- 
BORN.  a  dialog  reported  iu  the  Recoi^d 
which  never  took  place. 

I  do  not  beUeve  tliat  liiis  iucident  was 
meant  to  deliberately  deceive,  but  this 
was  its  unfortunate  result.  It  is  regularly 
recalled  and  was  cited  in  a  feature  aiticle 
of  the  March  1.5,  1975,  Congi-essional 
Quarterly.  I  am  placing  a  portion  of  tins 
article  in  tlie  Record  at  tliis  ixiinl : 
LiXiisLATKr  Intknt  CtuturD 
8<3uie  Record  critics  believe  chaii^^e  i-; 
needed  simply  because  the  Conffressional 
Record  ought  to  be  «u  honest  document. 
Others  have  a  nioi-e  specific  reason;  they 
wony  that  ihe  existing  goula.>;h  of  speeches 
and  insertions  is  making  it  difficult  for  e.tecu- 
tiv©  agencies  to  determine  what  Congre-ss 
actually  intended  to  do  in  passing  a  law. 

"It  allows  yoti  to  have  a  legislative  history 
that  is  warped,  because  it  is  not  acctirate," 
said  Rep.  V?llMain  A.  .Stelger  (R.  Wis.),  who 
has  been  xu^ng  for  more  than  live  yeais 
tbat  the  Record  .separate  its  actual  proceed- 
ings from  its  inserted  material.  Steiger  be- 
lieves that  sooner  or  later,  a  federal  asen<-y 
Is  going  to  make  a  serious  error  by  relying  on 
the  remarks  of  a  member  who  was  not  even 
present  during  the  debaT.e. 

There  wa-s  a  hint  of  that  in  1971.  when 
Rep.  Edith  Gi-een  (D.  Ore.)  and  Rep.  John  N. 
Erleiiborn  (B.  111.)  engaged  in  a  bitter  debate 
OTcr  legislation  dealing  with  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  (1971  Almanac  p.  647) 

The  House  pa.ssed  a  bill,  as  amended  by 
Brtenbom,  making  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  the  e.xclusive  remedy  for  employment 
discrimination.  Green,  among  others,  charged 
that  the  Erlenbom  substitute  was  deficient 
*ee»twe  It  wofold  r^>eel  the  Equal  Pay  for 
Bijual  Work  Act,  which  she  considered  essen- 
tW  to  preserving  women's  employment, 
rights. 

During  debate  on  the  bill,  .Sept.  16,  1971, 
Oreen  repeated  her  arguments  that  the  Kr- 
lenbom  substitufo  repealed  the  Equal  Pay 
Act.  Erlenbom,  though  clearly  present  on 
lb*  floor,  apparently  mede  no  a'tempt  to 
counter  the  claim. 

Twelve  days  later,  the  Labor  D-;portmeiiT, 
released  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  "At  the 
time  the  Erlenbom  amendment  was  first  pro- 
posed, we  did  not  beheve  it  had  any  effect 
at  all  on  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  The  many  .state- 
ments made  with  respect  to  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  during  th©  course  of  the  debates  in  the 
House  on  the  passage  of  the  Erlenbom 
an»endment,  especially  those  made  by  Con- 
sresswoman  Oreen,  cast  considerable  doubt 
on  our  original  construction  of  the  amend- 
ment shice  they  are  now  part  of  its  legls- 
tatlve  history." 

The  Labor  Department  was  relying  on  a 
debate  that  never  took  place.  Erlenbom  did 
>'0t  respond  to  Green's  charge.s  becauf*  they 
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were  never  mado,  merely  !nser;>?d  for  pubii- 
■:atiou  in  tlie  R'XOtd. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  misnnUer.5tandfn(; 
never  did  any  damage.  The  Senate  did  noj 
iuclude  Eirleuboru's  •"exclusive  reiuedy"  lan- 
guage iA  its  vCioioii  of  wie  '•>ii),  and  ii  was 
di-jpped  in  conferejice.  Btit  some  memijers, 
including  Erle'ibo)u  and  Suigcr,  wony  that 
a  injie  serious  error  could  easily  take  place 
in  a:i  ei-.i  v.beji  federal  otiicials  frequently 
mv»j5t  rely  on  lioor  debate  t<3  determiiie  tlio 
iijteiit  o:'  Coiigrtii.  ou  complex  issues. 
Rf.ronii   Hiijs  OFriEr.o 

BoTli  .Steiger  a.vd  Erlenborn  bavo  s<->\i^)r, 
ro  le.medy  the  sitration  by  having  tjie  Con- 
fj-csiional  Record  ve  a  dSff.^rent  type  face 
for  remarks  not  delivered  in  pev.'ion'  Steiger 
ort'ereu  ill's  n.s  an  amendment  to  the  1970 
Lcglslatire  Reorganization  Act,  but  it  was  de- 
feated 0-'    n    vo!c<;  vote.    1/970  Ahiant^''    fl. 

A'ler  lii-.  .-Jash  witli  Gretu,  Erlenbom  of- 
le.-ed  tbe  co'-tlvsinn  of  that  situation  as  a 
reason  to  pro  back  and  adopt  Stefger's  plan. 
•With  it  in  effect,"  he  told  tbe  Hoi'.se,  "no 
o.ne  will  labor  under  iUt>sions  alx)ut  what  was 
said,  mlsunderstanding.s  will  be  prevented, 
v.e  and  the  public  wUl  be  the  better  for  It, 
o.;d  leiiislAtive  hSstorj'  will  l>e  less  clouded." 

Following  tliis  incident,  both  Mi-. 
Erlenborn  and  Mrs.  Green  .spoke  favor- 
ably of  making  the  Record  a  more  oc- 
cm-ate  report. 

The  major  objectioa  to  tiie  proixis&l 
is  tliat  most  Members  will  in.sLst  on  the 
riglit  to  be  lieaid  and,  if  tliey  cannot  be 
ou  the  floor  for  some  reason,  to  have 
their  speeclies  added  to  the  record  of  tlie 
debate.  I  sympattiize  with  thi;s  sentiment. 
The  re.solution  will  not  prevent  publica- 
tion of  undelivered  speeches:  they  will  be 
part  of  tlie  Record.  Nor  will  this  proposal 
prevent  tlie  merging  of  the  luidelivered 
porfxjiis  witli  the  verbatim. 

Producnig  the  Record  is  not  inexpen- 
.sive.  If  the  proposal  to  use  distinctive 
type  faces  requires  some  small  additional 
manpower,  this  is  a  small  expense  com- 
pared to  the  continued  prospect  of  vir- 
tually wasting  its  present  cost  fJmply  be- 
cause its  value  as  a  historical  record  Is 
increasingly  disregarded  by  program  ad- 
mUilstratoi-s,  judges,  new.s  media,  and 
pohtical  scientists. 

Over  15  years  ago.  Prof.  Howard 
Mantel  v/rote  an  article  called  "Tlie  Cok- 
CRESsroNAt  Record  ;  Pact  or  Fiction  of  the 
Legislative  Process."  hi  which  he  ex- 
plored the  continued  usage  of  the  Con- 
CRESsioi^AL  Record  by  the  Supreme  Coui't 
and  concluded  that  extensive  revision  of 
uttered  remaiks  lessens  the  efiQcacy  of 
the  legi-slative  history  offered  to  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

The  value  of  the  Congressional  Record  Is 
twofold:  first,  s-s  a  source  of  infonnatlon  and 
political  control,  and  second,  as  an  hletorJcal 
record  of  Congressional  activity  and  Intent. 
The  Record  tinder  the  practice  of  revl.sioa 
and  extea.slou  described,  can  be  viewed  as  a 
good  approximation  of  what  transpires  o:i 
the  floor  of  each  house;  but  it  is  not,  ob- 
viously, a  spontaneou.s  transcript.  Major 
changes  in  text  present  an  inaccurate  and 
misleading  picture  of  Congressional  debate 
and  intent.  Senator  Gordon  AUott  of  Colo- 
rado notes,  "I  myself  have  participated  hi 
numerous  debates  on  the  floor  and  some- 
times when  I  read  the  Record  the  following 
morning,  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
recognise  the  debat«  which  ogcuttmI."  w© 
may  illustrate  some  of  the  dlfacultles  which 
ensue  from  this  Bltnation  by  >»a«*«.it«g  t^^ 
extent  to  which  the  courts  uae  the  OongTce- 
'ion.-il    Record   f.;)d   otr.er   l*>;,;^lative   d.>w- 


nieuts  in  determining  questions  of  statutory 
interpretation.  In  an  era  of  increasing  fed- 
ei-al  activity,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"what  did  CouKtess  mean"  becomes  of  vital 
signhioauce,  and  tlie  documentation  reflect- 
ing Congre.ssional  inteui;  becomes  a  part  cf 
tln,>  hvjiijj   literature   oi   our   statutes. 

Mr.  Spealier,  at  thio  point  I  want  to 
iuclude  a  conijilete  list  of  all  the  co- 
.•^poubois : 

'Ir.  Stelgtr  of  Wlsi.-onsin,  Mr.  Aijdeison  cf 
IKiuMs,  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr,  Ber^:- 
Unid,  Mr.  Blouin,  sar.  Boiling,  Mr.  Banker, 
Mr.  Bx-inkley,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Mi . 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Rfr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conable,  Mj-.  Devlnc,  iSr. 
Downey  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Eckhaidt,  Mr.  Kl- 
berp,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Erlenbom,  Mrs.  Ptu- 
wd.k,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Pre-.izel.  Mr.  Frey,  ^^-. 
Ha"  ris,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  ?.Ir.  Horton. 

ilr.  Ka.sten,  Mr.  KetA'lium,  Mrs.  K#ys.  M-. 
Klndnefs.  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Uoyci 
of  Califoml,^.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mj-. 
McCoilistcr,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mojvoli,  Mr. 
M'-toalfe,  Mr.  »la';s,  Mr.  Myers  o;  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Piessler,  Mr.  Pritchani, 
-Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  HrjiUla,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mrs.  SpetN 
nisii,  Mr.  Tre.-ii,  M.-.  Wnvmji!?.  .^j--!  Mr  V51?- 
.M^i'  nf  Tps-.iv, 


REG  JONES  OP  GENERAL  ELEC- 
TRIC TESTIFIES  ON  BEHALF  OP 
TAX  REFORM  TO  EXPAND  JOBS 
AND  REDUCE  POVERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  :i 
pj-eviotts  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  «Mr.  Kxmp)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  No.  i 
.■^hoilage  in  America  today  is  investment 
capital  What  is  at  stake  is  jobs,  as  Mr. 
Rei:  Jones  of  General  Electric,  pointed 
out  today  in  his  testimony  on  tax  reform 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  Job  Creation  Act 
of  1975,  with  nearly  80  other  Members 
of  Cougi-ess  from  botli  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  commend  tiiis  testimony  to  those  who 
need  to  understand  what  capital  forma- 
tion means  hi  terms  of  jobs  and  fighting 
poverty.  One  vital  way  in  which  to  re- 
duce inflation  Is  to  increase  producttrlt^- 
and  that  Increase  will  only  come  as  a 
i-esult  of  acceleraUng  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment and  savings  iu  the  private  sector. 

Wages  can  only  be  paid  out  of  the 
product — let  us  increase  productivity 
and  help  con^imers,  workers,  and  all 
Americans. 

Tlie  tesOmonj-  follows: 

Testimohy  By  Beginalo  H.  Josrs 

G<x>d  morning.  My  name  is  Reginald  H. 
Jones.  I  am  Chabman  and  Chief  Bxecuti\e> 
OiBcer  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

I  deeply  apprecUte  th©  cpp<K-tunity  to 
testify  before  the  distinguished  Ways  awl 
Means  Oonunittee  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  formation,  and  the  need  for 
produetiv«  tax  reform. 

W©  have  all  been  worried— rit;htly — &uout. 
the  energy  shortage.  I  think  there  U  ao- 
other  shortage  that  ought  to  wony  us  even 
more:  tbs  shortage  of  capital  needed  to 
energize  eoonomic  growth  and  employmient. 
Fuel  we  can  get,  though  the  price  may  b» 
high  by  any  past  standards.  But  capital  ■me 
cannot  get  unleas  we  have  a  serious  revtsioi) 
of  tb*  tax  polkiiefl  that  are  aapping  th«^ 
fundamental  ctrencth  of  our  ceoaomy. 

Tbe  eoonomlsta  on  this  panel  vlu  pre- 
sumably present  their  anaJysea  of  the  na- 
tion's overall  capital  requirements,  whldv— 
r.r rc-'O.U-'Z  *•'>  ^'fveriil  re-^en^  s'u.lie'. — will  run 
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In  ezceM  of  four  trUUcn  dollars  tjetween 
now  and  1986.  This  country  needs  to  accel- 
erate Its  rate  of  capital  formation,  to  make 
up  for  several  deciMles  of  underinvestment. 
In  my  opening  remarks,  as  a  spokesmaa 
fi>r  industry,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  extent 
tr»  which  the  private  sector  can  handle  Its 
mormous  Investment  responsibilities.  Then 
I  will  suggest  sortie  ways  In  which  tax  reform 
would  help  to  Improve  the  oiitlook  for  capi- 
tal formation — and  mith  it,  the  outlook  for 
avoiding  tuukccrptahle  levels  of  inflation  and 
uuemplojrment. 

Let's  start  with  the  financial  structure  of 
business  today.  Corporate  balance  sheets 
have  undergone  a  dramatic  deterioration  and 
are  now  in  the  worst  condition  since  the 
lt»30'8.  To  state  the  matter  bluntly,  business 
ha*  drifted  deeply  and  dangerously  Into  debt. 

Consider  what  has  happened  to  the  ratio 
of  total  liabilities  of  tho  non-financial  cor- 
porations to  their  net  worth  iu  the  past 
twenty  years.  In  1955.  this  partlciUar  ratio 
was  .91 — less  than  a  dollar  owed  for  every 
dollar  of  net  worth.  By  1974,  the  ratio  had 
risen  to  1.88 — almost  two  dt'Uars  owed  for 
every  dollar  of  net  worth.  The  trend  has  ac- 
celerated m  recent  years,  with  the  ratio 
climbing  twice  as  fast  since  19ti7. 

Based  on  Federal  Re.serve  Board  fit:ures, 
ve  have  computed  how  tUe  sotirces  of  capi- 
tal have  changed  for  U.S.  noiitlnHnclal  cor- 
porations in  the  past  decade.  Back  In  1965. 
retained  earnings  provided  a  solid  23','o  of 
the  new  funds,  depreciation  supplied  39', , 
and  business  had  to  borrow  only  SS'^c. 

Last  year,  1974,  retained  earnings— when 
\o\i  take  out  the  phantom  Inventory  prof- 
its—supplied only  6',.  Depreciation  again 
supplied  39 '.f,  and  new  equity  shares  pro- 
vided 2%.  That  meant  that  industry  had 
to  go  into  debt  for  54',>,  of  its  new  funds.  The 
alarming  point  is  that  as  retained  earnings 
shrivelled  up,  industry  went  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  debt  Just  to  keep  going. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  alarming 
'increase  In  Corporate  lUiquidUy.  Part  of  it 
undoubtedly  is  the  fault  of  management 
because  Wall  Street  rewarded  those  playing 
the  leverage  game  throughout  the  sixties. 
Part  of  it  resulted  from  lufiation:  as  the 
dollar  volume  of  business  went  up  faster 
than  physical  oiuput,  Inflation  bloated  the 
capital  requirements  of  business. 

But  the  most  importftnt  factor  was  the 
growing  insufficiency  of  cash  flow.  In  the 
past  decade,  business  has  not  been  able  to 
generate  the  casli  it  needs  from  retained 
earnings,  depreciation  aliownuces,  and  new 
equity  Issues. 

Inflation  has  hurt  labor  and  management 
alike,  eating  Into  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
worker  and  the  profits  of  business.  But  as  a 
long-term  trend,  employee  compensation  has 
been  climbing  u  a  share  of  the  national 
Income,  from  64.1  <:;.  in  1960  to  75.1%  in  1974. 
Meanwhile,  pre-tax  corporate  profits  dropped 
from  16.6%  of  the  national  income  in  1950 
to  a  disturbing  9.2%  In  1974,  and  I  shudder 
to  think  what  1975  will  look  like. 

Consider  the  impact  of  iuflatlpu  on  cor- 
porate earnings  and  taxes.  Non-financial 
corporations  reported  after-tax  earnings  of 
866  biUion  in  1974,  compared  with  838  bil- 
lion in  1968.  That's  an  apparent  increase 
of  71%.  But  the  Treasury  Department  has 
made  a  study  showing  when  you  take  out 
the  effects  of  underdepreciatiou  and  phan- 
tom inventory  profits  that  evaporate  when 
you  go  to  replace  inventory  at  today's 
prices — you  find  that  after-tax  earnings  ac- 
tually declined  from  an  adjusted  837  bil- 
lion in  1985  to  820  bUlion  iu  1974.  8o  much 
for  those  "record  profits!"    * 

Treastury  says  that  a  major  factor  contrib- 
uting to  tbls  decline  ia  that  income  taxes 
were  payatda  on  these  llcUtlous  elements  ot 
prints— and  that  resulted  iu  a  rise  in  the 
effectiv*  tax  rate  on  true  profits  from  about 
43'J.  In  1965  to  69%  In  1974.  Ilitis  because 
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of  inflation,  business — like 
has  suffered  an  unlegislated 

Here  is  another  tax  problem 
natory  tax  treatment  of  divide  >cis 
business  firms  to  shun  equl 
favor  debt.  New  equity  issues 
very  little  in  the  way  of  funds, 
only  3.3';  of  the  new  capital 
average,  during  the  past  20  y 
It  amotuited  to  a  mere  1.9'.  . 

And  finally,   the  fact  that 
costs — iiuterest  charges   and 
nients — make  growing  claims 
income  leaves  very  lit  Ma  to 
porate  eqxuty  base.  By  1974. 
net  interest  had  risen  to 
operating      profits     plus     i 
double  the  1955  proportion. 

I'hus  one  can  see  why  and 
hr>s  been  drifting  ileeper  in 
loujier  has  the  meant;  to  me 
requirenients  of  the  fjitiire. 
■   Our  GE  economists  est  inia 
ral  requlreraems  of  non-fina; 
tions  will  average  $312  bllllo; 
iiig  the  period  1977  through 
viith  *210  billion  in  1974.  Tlial 
and   equlpnieni    expenditure.^ 
capital. 

There  is  i;o  way  iii.Tt  iinUib 
raise  that  kind  oi  money  un 
tHX  pc>licies,  unles.s  It  Is  to 
deeper  Into  debt,  lict's  do  a  lit 

Assuming  The  continuation 
policies— $lii(>    billion    ot    the 
billion  a  year  wc»\Ucl  be  avail 
preclation.   That    leaves   an 
billion    to   be    rsised    throuKl' 
riftucing  and  retained  earnings 

To  restore  the  battered  caj 
of  business,  corporations  shoul 
every  dollar  of  new  debt  with  a 
equity.  So  we  would  expect  to 
needed  fimds,  $96  billion,  wit 

Of  the  other  $96  billion,  abifnt 
could  be  expected  to  come 
earnings — even  with  a  10 
Credit  extended  beyond   1970 
860  billion  a  year  to  come  ft 
share  Issues. 

No  bull  market  can  be 
duce  860  billion  a  year  in 
very   best   year   on    record — : 
net  only  911  billion.  So 
Ing  on  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
that  leaves  a  capital  gap  on 
billion  a  year  from  1977  throvfch 

You  can  vary  the  nssumptic  as 
the  gap  a  little  larger  or  a  llttl 
no  matter  how  you  figure  it 
funds  for  business  capital  req 
not  going  to  be  there  unless 
busUiess  slide  deeper  and  deept 

Pacing  these  financial  dllemfias 
men  will  simply  be  forced  to 
by  lowering  their  overall 
meuts.  They  will  reduce  their 
plant  and  equipment;  they  wil 
ventory  spending;   and  they 
their  financial  asset  holdings. 
all  cases  is  reduced  business 
tmemployment,   slower   growt: 
tlvity,  and  the  kind  of  chronic 
stagnation  that  the  American 
stand  for. 

Therefore  we  simply  must 
the  national  priorities,  and 
tion  to  the  neglected  produc 
long-term  decline  In  profit 
versed.  There  is  no  way  to  turn 
around  overnight.  But  the 
narrowing  the  capital  gap  wit  t 
now — ^not  the  kind  of  tax  refori  i 
every  incentive  to  invest  as  a  ' 
rather  tax  reform  that  will 
tor  btislness  to  finance  the 
country. 

The  business  community  is 
be  doctrinaire  abotit  the  way 
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desired  objective  is  achieved, 
and  technical  considerations  wil 
deliberations,    and    several 
combinations  may  prove  to  be 

This  Committee  might,  for 
toward  the  general  elimination 
ble  taxation  of  dividends;   not 
but  perhaps  some  portion  of 
meuts  or  those  on  certain 
could  be  made  deductible  to 
tlon.  Tills  would  make  equity 
much  more  desirable  and 
both   the  sale  of  new  shares  a 
earnings.  Companies  with  less 
equity  wotild  be  better  able  to 
oriio  recessionK  and  take  greater 
technologies. 

Obvlou.sly,     In    these     Inflatioi 
present  capital  cost  recovery 
highly  Inadeqttate  since  we  are 
at  painfully  slow  rates,  the 
ihfin  the  replacement  costs  of 
equipment.  Europe  and  Japan 
ui/ed  the  need  for  faster  deprec 
to  accelerate  capital  Investment. 

The  Investment  Tax  Credit 
other  opportunity.  In  the  Tax 
of  1975,  the  Congress  legislated 
increase  of  the  ITC  to  10";^.  I 
consider  a  further  increase  of 
incentive  to  12' , ,  and  make  it 
vieA'  of  the  need  for  sustained  li 
of  capital  Investmeitt. 

One   very   sensitive   area   in 
climate  is  the  tax  treatment  of 
loreign-source    income.    Pew 
that  income  from  exports  and 
nients  now  total  lO'r  of  our  gr 
product  aud,  on  that  basis,  pr 
mated  8  to  8.5  million  Jobs  iu 
States. 

Yet  efforts  are  being  made  tc 
foreign  tax  credit  which  every  na 
avoid  double  taxation;  the  defei 
until    income    is   actually   i( 
United  States;   aud  the  DISC  p 
place  U.S.  exporters  more  nearl 
with  their  Eui-opean  competitor 
uoi     'loopholes!'  They  are  slmj^ly 
wJiich  we  keep  U.S.  companies 
with  other  nations  in  the  battle 

It  we  add  to  the  tax  burdens  c 
PHiiies  at  a  time  when  the  rest 
is  irankly  subsidizing  Its  export 
exports  win  decline,  our  balance 
vill   get  worse,  and  jobs  in 
shrink  accordingly. 

Consider  the  Impact  of  the  DlSp 
rals  as  a  source  of  capital  funds 
for  example.  General  Electric 
about  $1.8  billion  worth  of  . 
btit  like  otir  foreign  competitors 
some  of  our  customers  overseas 
slow  about  paying  their  bills.  Oiu 
on  international  business  are  novs 
a  rate  2'^   times  as  long  as 
receivables.  This  means  we  need 
million  more  working  capital  fo 
lion  dollars  of  exports  than 
equivalent  domestic  sales.  This 
drain    on    our    working    capital 
Irankly  if  it  were  not.  for  the 
ated  by  DISC  from  our  export 
would  simply  have  to  cut  our 
sharply.  Extend  this  to  other 
the  DISC  l^rovlsions  were 
time   when   business   is   iu   a 
crunch,   U.S.   exports — and   the 
Jol)s  dependent  on  them — v^ould 
matlcally. 

£k>  to  summarize:  business  tod)iy 
have  the  capacity  to  fund  the 
ment  this  nation  needs  to  energlie 
growth  and  employment.  Changei 
laws  would  be  a  quick  way  to 
situation  very  considerably. 

We  are  often  asked  whether 
can  afford  to  lower  taxes  when 
so  huge  and  the  specter  of 
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over  us,  Let  me  say  first  that  since  World 
War  II  every  significant  tax  cut  has,  after 
a  delay  of  a  year  or  so.  produced  still  higher 
overall  tax  revenues  as  the  economy  strength- 
ened. Moreover,  with  unemployment  at  very 
high  levels,  some  further  stimulation 
through  tax  cuts  appears  Inevitable. 

I  urge  that  a  significant  portion  of  that 
tr»x  cut  be  directed  toward  capital  forma- 
tion. This  will  not  only  stimulate  employ- 
ment In  the  faltering  capital  goods  indus- 
tries and  the  moribund  building  trades.  It 
will,  more  Importantly,  get  at  the  longer- 
term  problem  of  tmderinvestment,  and  help 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  slmultaneotia 
inflation,  stagnation,  and  unemployment 
that  is  brUiging  so  much  misery  to  the 
American  people. 


H.R.  2268:  MEDICARE  LONG-TERM 
CARE  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  .Conable)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eai'lier 
this  year  I  intioduced  HJl.  2268.  the 
Medicare  Long-Term  Care  Act  of  1975, 
This  proposal  will  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  long-tenn  care  of  the  elderly 
that  will  provide  alternatives  to  expen- 
sive and  confining  medical  care  by  ex- 
panding the  options  available.  By  includ- 
ing services  as  well  as  institutional  medi- 
cal care  in  the  program,  we  can  ofifer  our 
elderly  citizens  who  need  it  a  more  secure 
and  less  worrisome  future,  less  family 
strain,  and  less  demands  on  their  sav- 
ings. 

The  resources  of  older  people  can  be 
wiped  out  by  a  long  stay  in  a  nursing 
home  since  neither  medicare  nor  private 
Insurance  covers  long-term  care.  The 
only  program  that  does  provide  some 
funds  is  medicaid — the  program  of 
health  care  for  the  poor. 

In  too  many  cases  what  we  are  douig 
today  amoimts  to  incaiceration.  rather 
than  considerate  care,  because  too  great 
»  reliance  Is  put  on  plachig  people  in  In- 
Btitutions  when  many  of  them  could  be 
cared  for  better  in  other  surroundings, 
including  their  own  homes.  That  is  why 
the  emphasis  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced is  oa  care  In  the  home  or  on  an 
outpatient  basis.  This  proposal  calls  for 
a  system  of  community  long-term  care 
centei-s  in  every  area  of  the  country  to 
coordhiate  and  direct  long-term  care 
services  for  the  elderly,  including  home- 
maker,  health,  nutrition,  and  day  care, 
as  well  as  histitutional  care. 

In  the  past  efforts  to  secure  assistance 
for  older  Ameiicans  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful mainly  for  three  reasons.  First, 
we  da  not  have  an  effective  and  rational 
method  of  meeUng  the  costs  of  long- 
term  caie  services,  lucludiDg  institu- 
tional care  when  it  is  required.  Older 
people  with  chronic  conditions  have  been 
left  to  their  own  devices  becaase  the 
costs  to  any  public  program  of  institu- 
tionalized care  are  prohibitive.  So  we 
have  resisted  program  involvement  and 
we  have  developed  a  defeatist  attitude 
towaid  one  of  society's  most  vexing 
problems. 

Second,  a  great  majority  of  our  com- 
muniUes  do  not  have  available  the  types 
of  services  which  are  better  alternatives 
to  mstitutionalizotion. 


And  third,  in  most  communities,  no 
single  person  or  agency,  pubUo  or  pri- 
vate, take.^  full  responsibility  for  helping 
older  people  and  their  famlUes  meet 
their  needs  as  health  and  family  status 
changes. 

I  have  deliborattly  consUucted  H.R. 
2268  to  deal  directly  with  these  prob- 
lems. My  bill  is  modeled  on  the  medicare 
program  and  would  meet  the  first  prob- 
lem by  establlshmg  a  new  program  under 
medicare  which  would  provide  protec- 
tion against  the  costs  of  long-term  care, 
both  institutional  and  noninstitutional, 
without  concern  about  drawing  an  arbi- 
Uaiy  and  unnecessary  line  between 
health  care  services  aud  nonhealth  care 
services. 

The  bill  would  meet  the  second  pi-ob- 
lem,  the  lack  of  adequate  community 
cervices,  in  several  ways.  First,  the  bene- 
fits covered  by  the  bill  would  include 
services  which  can  be  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization. Provision  of  these 
services  can  help  people  in  their  own 
homes  or  other  fsunily  settings.  Second, 
the  bill  would  require  that  placement  in 
an  institution  could  occur  only  after  all 
other  avenues  have  teen  explored.  And 
third,  even  when  placement  in  a  nursing 
home  has  been  designated  as  the  only 
possible  alternative  the  patient  will  have 
a  continuing  opportunity  to  move  out  of 
tlie  home  or  improve  his  situation  in  the 
home. 

And  finally,  my  bill  would  meet  the 
third  problem  by  creating  for  every 
community  a  long-term  care  center 
which  would  act  as  the  coordinator  and 
paying  agency  for  long-tenn  care  serv- 
ices. Whenever  a  question  arose  in  a  fam- 
ily about  what  to  do  about  a  change  hi 
health  or  family  situation,  the  center 
would  be  responsible  for  helping  find  the 
best  answer  and  for  providing  the  needed 
services,  after  careful  consultation  with 
the  individual  and  his  or  her  family. 

The  bill  contains  certain  other  fea- 
tmes  I  would  like  to  highlight. 

While  the  program  would  be  national 
in  appUcation,  just  like  medicare  now, 
the  administration  of  the  program  would 
be  decentralized  and  involve,  on  a  local 
basis,  the  people  who  are  to  be  served 
by  the  program.  Specifically,  a  new  State 
agency  would  be  established  which  would 
divide  up  the  State  geographically,  as- 
sm-e  the  establishment  of  a  community 
long-term  caie  center  in  each  area,  ap- 
prove such  centers  for  participation  in 
the  program,  and  pay  the  centers  for 
sei-vices  furnished. 

The  community  long-term  care  center 
would  be  required  to  have  a  governing 
boaid  with  at  least  half  of  its  membei-s 
from  among  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits.  In  addition,  one-quarter  of  the 
board  would  be  elected  by  eligible  people 
in  the  area  and  one-quarter  appointed 
by  oflScials  or  local  government. 

The  program  would  be  financed  by  a 
$3  piemium  paid  by  those  aged  who 
choose  to  enroll  in  the  program,  by  a 
contribution  from  States  of  10  percent 
of  program  costs  with  the  balance  from 
Federal  general  revenues.  My  bill  would 
increase  by  $3  the  amount  of  881  bene- 
fits to  everyone  receiving  them  so  the 
program  will  represent  no  additional  coet 
to  these  individuals. 


No  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  bill 
liave  been  made,  largely  because  making 
estimates  in  this  area  is  very  difficult. 
However,  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  now  pay  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  for  nursing  home  care*  under 
ihe  medicaid  program.  Medicare  pays  an 
additional  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  extended  care  services.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  shown  that  large  num- 
bers of  older  people  now  in  nursing 
homes  do  not  need  to  be  there,  particu- 
larly if  realistic  alternatives  are  avail- 
able. Thus.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  imder  my  biJ!  the  costs  of  institu- 
tional care  would  be  held  in  check. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  costs  might 
turn  out.  the  important  point  is  that  we 
need  to  rationalize  the  system  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  and  I  believe  my  bill 
'  has  the  potential  to  do  that  with  possibly 
no  increase  in  overall  costs. 

An  outline  of  H.R.  2268  is  attached. 
I  urge  Members,  people  with  special  In- 
terest in  the  aging,  and  the  general  pub- 
Uc  to  study  the  bill  carefully.  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  so  that  this  subject 
will  get  the  attention  it  deserves  in  a 
rapidly  aging  society.  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  can  be  held  on  the  bill  so  that 
it  can  be  fully  explored. 

The  Information  foUows: 

HJl.  2i68,  Medicahe  Long-Term  Caub  Act 
oy  1974.  Introduced  by  thjb  Honokabu: 
BAaam  B.  Conablk,  Jr. 

1.  Brief  Description:  Amends  the  Medi- 
care program  by  adding  a  new  voluntarr 
Part  D  to  Title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  would : 

EsUbllsh  a  comprehensive  program  of 
long-term  care  services  available  to  thoso 
who  enroll  under  the  program; 

Provide  for  the  creation  of  commtinltv 
long-term  care  centers  in  all  areas  of  the 
nation  and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as 
part  of  a  new  administrative  structure  for 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  long-term 
care  services;  and 

Provide  a  significant  role  for  people  eli- 
gible for  long-term  care  benefits  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

2.  EUgibUtty:  Anyone  who  Is  (1)  eligible 
for  ho^tal  insurance  under  Part  A  of  Medi- 
care (aged  or  disabled) ,  or  (2)  is  age  88  and 
a  resident,  or  (3)  is  eligible  for  supplemental 
security  income  (SSI)  benefits  is  eligible  to 
enroll  imder  the  new  program  if  he  has  also 
enroUed  under  the  Part  B  medical  Insurance 
part  of  Medicare.  Enrollment  procedtires  are 
BlmUar  to  those  which  now  apply  to  the 
Part  B  program. 

Premiums  of  $3  a  month  would  be  col- 
lected Just  as  Part  B  premiums  are  now 
collected. 

3.  Financing:  A  Federal  Long-Term  Care 
Trust  Pund  would  be  established  to  handle 
the  financial  operaUons  of  the  program. 

The  Trust  Pund  would  receive  Its  monies 
from  the  $3  premiums  of  tbo«e  who  enroll. 
10%  from  the  States  aud  the  balance  from 
Federal  general  revenues. 

4.  Functions  of  Community  Long-Term 
Centers:  Provide  directly  or  tlirough  arrange- 
ments covered  items  aud  services  to  each 
hidivldual  residing  in  the  area  who  is 
eligible; 

Provide  evaluaUon  aud  certify  the  long- 
term  needs  of  Individuala  through  a  team 
approach  luvolviug  the  individual  anrd  lito 
famUy: 

Maintain  a  continuous  relationship  vitli 
ladlTldualB  receiving  any  items  or  acrtlcea; 
and 

ProvUe  an  organized  system  for  «»«»^««r 
its  existence  and  location  <vhlch  aitKt  be 
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accessible  In  the  community)  known  to  the 
IndlTlduaU  In  the  service  WMk. 

In  carrying  out  the  above,  a  community 
long-term  care  center  shall  not  certify  the 
need  for  Inpatient  institutional  services  for 
an  individual  unless  a  determination  has 
been  made  that  the  needs  of  such  Individual 
cannot  be  met  through  covered  types  of  care 
or  other  community  resources. 

6.  State  Long-Term  Care  Agency:  Each 
State  must  establish  an  agency — either  a 
separate  agency,  or  major  division  of  tlie 
health  department — which  will: 

Designate  service  areas  hi  the  State: 

Certify  the  conditions  of  participation  for 
a  community  long-terra  care  center; 

Promote  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
new  community  long-term  care  centers  in 
areas  where  they  do  not  exist;  and  make 
payments  to  and  monitor  the  activities  of  all 
long-term  care  centers  in  the  State;  and 

Provide  local  government  offices  where  a 
nonprofit  agency  does  not  exist. 

6.  Conditions  of  Participation  for  Commu- 
nity I/)ng-Term  Care  Centers:  Community 
Long-Term  Care  Centers  must: 

Have  policies,  established  by  a  group  of 
professional  personnel  and  approved  by  the 
eovemlng  board: 

Maintain  medical  and  other  records  on  all 
beneficiaries; 

Have  an  overall  plan  and  budget; 

Meet  other  conditions  the  .Secretary  may 
prescribe;  and 

Be  either  a  public  or  iion-profit  orgaiilua- 
tlon. 

The  governing  board  f.f  a  community  long- 
term  care  center  must  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows: one-half  of  people  covered  under  the 
program  who  reside  in  its  service  area;  at 
least  one-quarter  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  covered  under  the  program;  and  at 
least  one-quarter  appointed  by  locally  elected 
government  officials. 

Members  can  serve  only  two  terms  and  full 
membership  miibt  chauge  at  lea.sc  every  six 
years. 

7.  Detailed  Definitions  of  Cohered  Services: 

a.  Nutrition  Services. 

Limited  to  mea!.s  on  wheeTs  and  similar 
programs  and  services  provided  in  the  place 
of  residences  of  ijucU  liidivldual  by  a  nutri- 
tionist. 

b.  Homem^ker  Services. 

Services  provided  In  the  home  designwl  to 
maintain  the  Individual  In  hla  home. 

Preparing  and  serving  meals  iu  the  home  of 
an  Individual. 

c.  Institutional  Services. 

Extended  care  benefits  in  a  skilled  uwsing 
facility  (same  as  social  security  deflnliiou) . 
Intermediate  care  services. 
Institutional  day  care  services. 

d.  Bopie  Health  Services.  (Same  as  under 
present  Medicare  program.) 

e.  Day  Care  and  Foster  Home  Care  Service*. 
Care  provided  on  a  regular  daily  basis  in 

a  place  other  than  the  Individual's  home; 
and 

Placement  of  Uidivldiial  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  a  family  setting. 

f.  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Out- 
patient Services. 

8.  Payment  Method  fur  Coumnuiity  Long- 
Term  Care  Centers: 

Secretary  will  develop  prospective  payment 
metbodi  after  considtatlon  with  States  and 
other  interested  parties,  and  States  will  fol- 
low them  In  paying  the  coumiuuity  long- 
term  care  centers. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Provisioii.s : 

If  an  Individual  stays  In  a  niirsing  home 
for  more  than  C  months,  beginning  with  the 
7tb  month  his  social  security  cash  benefits 
are  reduced  by  %  (in  recognition  of  such  a 
person's  reduced  livhig  costs)  and  the  %  la 
deposited  In  the  long  term  care  trust  fund. 
As  soon  aa  the  recipient  leaves  the  nursing 
home,  full  benefits  are  restored  Immediately. 

The  Mil  would  increase  SSI  benefits  by  $3 


a  month  so  that  the  premium  pi  y 
be  met  wltliout  a  reduction  in  : 

10.  Effective  date: 

Benefits   would   first    become 
July   1,   1977,  thus  allowing  slfficient 
for  the  organisation  of  tlie  new 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^e 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hah  ? 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker 
introducing  a  bill  to  expand 
lies  of  the  Manassas  Nationa 
Park  in  Prince  William  Coui^y 
addition  of  approximately  1 
the  3,000-acre  park  would  ^ 
era!  Impoi-tant  historic  areai 
late  to  the  battles  of  Mana.vsa 
border  the  present  park. 

The  majority  of  the  lands 
are  now  in  farminpr  and  open 
dential  usage.  Some  parcels 
of  second  growth  timber  ai 

under  active  utili-^ation 

land  are  being  held  for  futui  e 
cial  and  residential  developnn 
Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary 
could  acquire  the  lands  by 
chase    with    donated    or    a 
fimds.  or  exchange.  The  biil 
that  the  lands  purchased  in 
be  preserved  in  their  presen 
mosphere  or  restored   to    . 
scene  which  was  significant  t 
egy  and  tactics  of  the  battle 
allow  the  visiting  public  and 
interpret  the  national  si'jsnificfcnce 
hLstoric  events  which  took 
lands.  Scenic  easements  w 
the  development  and  use  of 
erties  such  as  the  Sudley  _.. 
Northern  Virginia  Comntdnijv 
The  bill  would  also  allow 
chase  of  inholdings  within 
boundaries;    this    would 
preservation,  interpretation 
agement  of  the  park. 

The  addition'of  this  land  w 
enhance  the  historical  impor 
current  park.  For  example, 
sites  to  be  acquired  is  the  opAiin 
of  the  second  battle  of  Manai  sas 
Jackson  made  his  decision  to 
other  parcel  contains  the  onl 
building  of  the  village  of 
scene  of  intense  fighting  duri 
ond  battle.  One  piece  of  land 
of  Portici.  General  Johns  tons 
ters  during  the  first  battle.  . 
toric  Conrad  House,  used  as 
pital  during  both  battles,  is 
one  piece  of  land.  On  one  pa 
an  imposing  v.oods  of  trees 
with    the   shrapnel   of   the 
battles. 

The  park  is  a  major  attifcct 
tourists  and  historians  comlpp; 

Wa."5hington  metropolitan 

the  park  had  700.000  visitors 
are  anticipated  in  1975.  ■; 
Organization  of  Civil  War  _. 
will  hold  its  annual  conventi 
the  battlefield  in  October 
th^me  of  "Battlefield  Preservat,ion 
The  expansion  of  the 
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tional  Battlefield  Park  is 
another  reason  as  well — to  r., 
essary    recreational    opportun 
open  space  to  a  fast-gi-owing 
area.  Prince  William  County 
the  fastest  growing  coimties 
tion.  From  1960  to  1970,  its 
doubled,  jumping  from  50,000 
Today  the  county  has  151,659 
Housing    starts    experienced 

climb,  before  the  current 

took  hold.  In  1967,  1,499  nevi 
units  were  started;  in  1971,   . 
1973,   3,566.   Similarly,   comm^' 
velopment  in  the  county  is 
1967,  tlie  total  value  of  new 

sued  for  nonresidential 

$19.9  million;  in  1969,  $37.2 
1971,  $45.1  million:  in  1974,  ^_. 
The  completion  of  two  major  ^ 
higliways  through  the  area  hav  ( . 
uted  significantly  to  the  coimtjfs 
and  the  possibility  of  a  con 
and  the  completion  of  the  — 
v/ay  system  in  the  metropolitan 
further  encourage  new  familie; 
to  Prince  William. 

Thus,  this  coimty  has  seen 
^e»rs  a  rapid  infusion  of  ] 
facinjr  the  growing  pains 

many  of  our  .suburban 

lem  of  providing  adequate  „. 
as  we  all  know,  when  services 
pace  with  growth,  sewers  an< 
must  come  first;  parks  and  i 
cilities  have  to  be  a  lower  ^... 
example,  for  Prince  William';, 
citizens,  there  are  only  1,141  ac 
cal  parks. 

Therefore,  the  addition  of  „ 
acres  to  the  park  wUl  not  onl 
added  historic  lands  for  the 
tors,  but  will  provide  new  . 
neeriffl  recreational  areas  for 

In  intioducing  this  bill,  I  am 
long-range  view.  This  area — ^jus 
from  the  Nation's  Capital— will 
years  be  heavily  suburban.  In 
the  park  has  had  to  fight  the  , 
of  a  sanitary  landfill,  a  truck  ga,.„ 
a  national  cemetery.  Commercfil 
opment  is  encroaching  on  the 
Several  pieces  of  tlie  land  Ir 
this  bill  are  zoned  commercial 
jacent  to  commercial  land.  A 

station,  and  commercial  

close  by  as  is  Interstate  66  and 
proposed  for  Marriott  Corp.': 
America  Theme  Park. 

Adding  the  proposed  lands  w 
vide  e.ssential  buffers  to  protect 
as  it  is  now.  One  resident  living 
paik  puts  it  like  this: 

I  cun  speak  a«s  one  uho  ha«  for 
observed   the  solemnity  and  khc 
wliich   attaches   to   the   grounds 
preservation.  The  stately  cedars  aric 
ing  plains  are  there  to  be  .seen 
Ameiicans  and  by  untold  millions 
I  at    iuiboru    who    may    come    and 
ponder  the  significance  of  this  soil. 

Expanding  the  park  to  include  Uiese 
additional  historic  sites  could 
bring   additional   visitors   to 
which  in  turn  means  more  touHst 
enue  for  the  area  and  more  jobs 
people.  Of  course,  park  emplo: 
local  taxes.  And  the  existence  of 
causes  land  values  to  be  higher 
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more  expensive  housing  wiUi  a  relativdy 
higher  tax  yield  per  unit. 

I  will  seek  prompt  congressional  action 
on  this  bill.  There  are  several  factors 
ihat  make  enactment  urgent.  First,  as 
discussed  earlier,  the  county  is  growing 
rapidly  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
economic  slowdown,  due  to  a  short  money 
market,  high  interest  rates,  and  high 
taxes,  gives  the  Department  of  Interior  a 
good  opportunity  to  purchase  the'  land 
before  private  interests  do.  The  thieat 
of  development  is  real;  several  areas  are 
^oued  commercial  or  residential.  In  the 
93d  Congress,  the  Hou.se  Subcommittee 
on  National  Paries  held  a  hearing  on  the 
proposed  Great  America  Theme  Paik  to 
be  developed  by  the  Marriott  Corp.  on 
liistoric  lands  adjacent  to  the  park.  One 
piece  of  pioperty  is  currently  up  for  sale. 
And  finally,  several  owners  of  the  land 
aie  willing  to  sell  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  but  are  un.sure  as  to  how  long 
they  can  "hold  out."  In  one  ca.se,  the 
aged  owner's  offspring  have  begun  court 
:ictiou  to  .xplit  up  tlie  property. 

I  have  received  letters  oi  siiijpoit  for 
tliis  expansion  from  the  Prince  William 
County  Ftideration  ot  Civic  Associations 
and  the  Prince  WilliHm  Lei^gue  for  tlie 
Piotection  of  Natural  Rciourct-s.  While 
the  Department  of  Int*rior  is  moving  to- 
ward expanding  V.u  park's  boundviries,  I 
feel  that  legLslaticn  is  nrt^d:  d  now  h.-fore 
it  is  liH)  late. 


AMERICANS  OP  SERBIAN  DESCENT 
COMMEMOR.ME  THE  BAITLE  OP 
KOSOVO 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uu«lcr  a 
previous  order  of  tJie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Anktinzioi  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  mintites. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Ml.  Speaker,  the 
quest  for  national  and  individual  free- 
dom Ls  a  never-ending  one,  and  on  June 
28,  Serbian  Americans  and  Serbs  around 
the  world  will  commemorate  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  courage  of  their  comi- 
trymen,  who  hi  ti-ying  to  achieve  tlie  ful- 
fillment of  liijerty's  ideals,  sacrificed 
their  lives  at  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  in 
1389  in  the  hope  that  others  might  reap 
the  fruits  of  freedom.  Actually  fought 
on  June  15,  but  celebrated  on  June  28 
under  the  Gregorian  calendar,  tlie  Serbs 
were  defeated  in  this  battle  as  they  he- 
roically attempted  to  pi*e.serve  their  na- 
tional independence  and  religious  free- 
d<Hn,  which  was  under  attack  by  Moslem 
Turkey. 

At  this  confrontation  the  Serbian  tsar, 
Prince  Lazar.  and  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Murad  I,  were  both  kiUed.  The  Serbian 
knight,  or  voyvode.  Milosh  ObiUch,  who 
slew  the  sultan  in  his  tent,  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  national  songs  and  leg- 
ends, along  with  the  battle  itself.  So  al- 
though the  Serbs  lost  this  heroic  fight, 
the  ideals  for  which  they  fought  remain 
a  part  of  the  Serbian  heritage,  and  these 
memories  are  permanently  a  part  of  their 
national  consciousness. 

The  Serbian  national  identity,  cultural 
int^rity,  and  desire  to  liberate  tlieir 
land  continued  throughout  the  next  five 
centm'ies  of  domination  by  more  power- 
ful neighboi-ing  countries.  During  the 
time  of  Tiu-klsh  control,  this  determina- 
tion compelled  tlioasands  of  Serbs  to  vol- 


miteer  and  fight  in  the  ai'mies  of  other 
nations  which  were  fighting  the  Turks. 
But  it  was  not  tmtil  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  in  1877-78  that  Serbs  fluallj-  realized 
their  desire  for  self-detei'miuation  and 
the  Serbian  nation  became  a  free  and 
independent  state. 

In  1918,  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
Serbian  royal  dynasty,  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croatians,  and  Slovenians  was  es- 
tablished. The  name  of  this  kingdom 
was  changed  to  Yugoslavia  11  years  later. 

After  1945,  the  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished and  Communist  domination  of 
Yugoslavia  was  established.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ofiBcial  observance  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  has 
been  banned  by  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  this  historic  date  re- 
mains alive  in  the  hearts  of  Serbs  even- 
where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  spirit  to  overcome 
tremendous  odds  in  the  name  of  freedom 
has  sti-engthened  the  Serbian  conscious- 
ness, has  united  the  Serbs  as  a  people, 
and  is  a  vital  part  of  their  cultural  heri- 
tage which  has  been  preserved  thiough- 
out  the  centuries.  Americans  of  Serbian 
descent  have  made  strong  and  lasting 
contiibutions  to  the  strength  and  gi-eat- 
ness  of  the  United  States  and  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  the  Serbian  Americans  in 
the  11th  District  of  Illinois  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  throughout  the  Nation  who  are  com- 
incmoi-ating  the  historic  Battle  of 
Kosovo.  Their  dedication  to  the  ideals  of 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity 
.serves  as  an  inspiration  and  example  to 
the  entire  world. 


MODIFICATION  OF  PACKERS  AND 
STOCKYARD  ACT    / 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man, from  Texas  (Mr.  Hiohxower>,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  bankniptcy  of  the  American  Beef 
Co.  has  higlilighted  severe  problems  hi 
the  traditional  relationship  of  the  live- 
stock seller  and  buyer.  While  this  situa- 
tion has  mitigating  aspects  to  it,  the  net 
effect  iu  too  many  cases  wets  that  pro- 
ducers— small  ranchers  as  well  as  larger 
producers — ^lost  most  of  their  year's  In- 
come in  one  transaction  when  the  check 
they  I'eceived  for  their  livestock  was  not 
covered  by  sufficient  funds  in  the  pack- 
ers bank  account.  The  risks  of  farming 
and  )-anching  are  great  enough  without 
allowing  the  imcertainty  brought  on  by 
this  di.sclosure  to  continue. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
will  modify  the  Packers  and  Stockyard 
Act  in  that  it  will  clarify  the  relation- 
ship between  buyer  and  seller  by  provid- 
ing gi-eater  protection  to  the  seller  with- 
out imposing  any  additional  burden  on 
the  reputable,  solvent  buyer.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  Following  is  a  sum- 
mary which  highlights  the  main  points 
in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  protection  for  sellers  of 
livestock  and  potutry  by: 

1.  Clarifying  the  transactions  subject  to 
the  Packer's  and  Stockyards  Act. 

2.  Requiring  that  packers: 

A.  Pay  promptly  for  livestock. 


B.  Refrain  from  practices  calculated  to  de- 
lay collection  of  funds  and  Increase  "float" 
time. 

C.  Refrain  from  encumbering  livestock.  In- 
ventories of  meat  or  poultry  products  or  ac- 
counts receivable  derive<l  therefrom,  except 
to  the  extent  ilrey  r:;c<?c'J.  liic  amounts  ovreti 
lor  livestock. 

0.  Buy  only  cu  u  ca.->h  basis  unless  cmreut 
aw>et8  exceed  ctirreut  liabilities.  In  other 
uords.  any  packer  operating  In  an  insolvent 
coudition  must  bviy  livestock  on  a  cash  basis. 

3.  Oivlng  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  to  seek  iujuncrions  when  a  packer 
jalLs  to  pay  promptly  or  operate  Ui  an  In- 
.-'•Ivent  condition. 

4.  Giving  debts  ol  a  •>aiikr\ipt  packer  tiiav- 
.-.'•e  owing  for  livestock  purchases  a  prioriiy 
)iiiaer  the  Bankrupicy  Aci. 

A  more  detailed  section  by  settlon  s"jn- 
niarj'  follow.*: 

S««ctlon  1.  Deletes  riie  piirase  "in  com- 
merce" In  sections  202  9\\d  312(a)  of  the 
Packer's  and  Suickyards  Act  1 7  U.S.C.  192  and 
213(a)]  which  specify  prohibited  conduct. 
However,  the  Act  retains  tlie  requirement  of 
proving  that  a  person  is  subject  to  the  Act, 
iucUiding  pi-oof  that  he  is  engaged  in  btisi- 
iiess  'In  commerce."  This  change  would 
•  larify  that  the  Act  iegu1ate3  all  llvesto;!:. 
meat  and  poultry  transactions  by  persons 
.•subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  woul«! 
enable  livestock  and  poultry  producers,  prior 
».o  dealing  with  a  person,  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  coitld  rely  on  tli(?  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  regardless  of  the  ultimat"? 
(liHpositiou  by  the  buyer. 

Section  2.  MakeH  it  unla\r<  f ul  for  any  pwl:  - 
n-  or  any  live  poultry  dealer  or  handler  to: 

1.  Fall  or  refuse  to  pay  for  livestock  by 
<^rtsh,  check  or  moiuy  order  on  the  same  d«>' 
of  transfer  of  possession  or  on  the  first  busi- 
ness day  follov.uig  the  transfer  of  possession 
if  it  occurs  on  a  weekend,  holiday  or  after 
nontud  banking  hours.  Payment  for  cAttle 
■old  on  a  "grade  and  yield  basis"  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  close  of  tne  first  bu.siness  dav 
J'ollowmg  the  deiorminatlon  of  the  grade  :vntl 
yield. 

2.  tTse  payment  practices  or  other  nieana, 
such  as  remote  location  of  bank  accouut*, 
culculated  to  delay  collection  of  funds. 

3.  Encumber  or  give  liens  upon  Uvestivk 
meat  or  meat  products  or  accoimts  recelrabie 
iherefrom  except  to  the  extent  the  value  or 
said  livestock.  Inventory  or  receivables  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  owed  to  sellers  of  livestock. 
Any  contract,  agreement  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  into  in  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  tmenforceable. 

Section  3.  Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  pack- 
er to  buy  livestock  without  peyuig  for  such 
livestock  at  the  time  of  purchase  by  cash, 
check,  or  wire  transfer  of  funds,  unless  at 
the  time  of  purchase  the  packer  has  curi-eni 
assets  In  excess  of  his  current  liabilities.  In 
other  words,  any  packer  must  be  solvent  ov 
else  pay  by  cash,  check  or  wire  transfer  of 
funds. 

Section  4.  Gives  the  Seci-eiary  of  AgricxU- 
ture  the  authority  to  seek  injunctive  relief 
when  a  packer  has  failed  to  pay  for  livestock 
or  is  operating  while  In  an  insolvent  condi- 
tion. The  court«  could  either  enjoin  the 
packer  from  operating  under  the  Act  until 
the  situation  is  remedied,  or  require  that  the 
packer  operate  under  such  conditions  as  the 
cotirt  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of 
sellers  or  livestock. 

Section  6.  Provides  that  debts  of  a  bank- 
rupt packer,  market  agency  or  dealer  that  are 
owing  for  the  pvtrcbase  of  livestock  or  poul- 
try shall  have  priority  under  clause  (5)  of 
the  aubsectlcm  (a)  of  section  64  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  which  gives  prlcn'ity  to  debts  other 
than  tens  owing  to  any  person  who  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  la  entitled  to  pri- 
ority. Xajor  it«ns  of  priority  vrtUch  would 
ccnne  before  the  debts  described  above  would 
be  costs  and  expenses  of  administration  of 
the  bankmptcy,  wages  and  commissions 
earned  within  three  months  of  the  com- 
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mencement  of  proceedings,  expenses  of  sue* 
cesBlul  opposition  to  an  arrangement  pro- 
ceed la".  and  taxes. 


will  be  a  start  of  a  move  In  11 
by  this  body  and  tlie  whole 


EXTENSION  OP  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howars)  is 
recoenJxjd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
duy  introducing  legldation  that  will  ex- 
tend the  existing  highway  program  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  would  authorize  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  by  fund- 
ing to  and  Including  fiscal  year  19S8  and. 
in  addition,  would  provide  funding  for 
the  other  highway  programs  under  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
Includes,  among  others,  the  primary  sys- 
tem, the  urban  systcan.  the  primary  sys- 
tem In  urban  areas,  and  otho:  programs, 
for  an  additional  2  years. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  legis- 
lation that  the  Members.  I  would  hope, 
would  peruse  as  they  read  the  Introduced 
bill. 

Let  me  saj'  at  the  outset  that  I  Intro- 
duce this  bUl  mainly  as  a  vehicle  on 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  WorlEs  and  Transportation  can 
hold  a  lengthy  set  of  hearings  which  will 
begin  on  July  9  next.  Tlila  bill,  as  Intro  < 
duced.  in  my  opinion  wiU  be  radically 
changed  by  the  time  final  markup  action 
Is  taken  by  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

However,  because  of  the  faUure  of  the 
administration  to  submit  legislation  for 
our  consideration  in  the  highway  field, 
and  because  of  the  need  to  begin  these 
very  important  hearings  which  will 
cover  much  more  than  highways,  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  hearings. 

Let  me  point  out  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion as  the  subcommittee  chairman,  and 
that  of  the  ranking  member  on  the  other 
side,  the  Honorable  Bco  Shusteh  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  hear  each  witness  who 
has  any  interest  whatsoever,  and  can 
make  a  contribution  to  our  considera- 
tion of  future  surface  transportation 
development  in  tills  Nation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  notice  of 
hearings  which  will  go  out  shortly  on 
tills  proposed  matter  will  Include  not 
only  the  question  of  present  and  future 
highway  needs  in  all  its  aspects,  it  will 
aUo  include  a  full  scale  look  at  an  effort 
to  beef  up  and  make  even  more  mean- 
ingful a  highway  safety  program. 

It  will  go  into  the  question  of  public 
tiansportatlon  in  this  Nation  in  all  its 
aspects,  be  it  rural,  urban  or  suburban. 
And.  finally,  it  will  cover  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  need  for  de- 
veloping that  Interrelationship  between 
the  existing  modes  of  transportation. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  hearhigs 
is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  even- 
tual development  of  a  comprehensive 
national  transportation  policy. 

There  is  a  crying  need  at  this  time  to 
develop  and  make  more  meaningful  a 
surface  transportation  program  in  the 
field  of  highways,  public  transportation, 
and  other  rtiated  areas.  It  is  my  hope 
and  my  earnest  nish  that  these  hearings 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<  r 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.      RODINO.      Mr.      _ 
Wednesday,  July  9,  at  9 :  30  a. 
clary  Committee  Subcommi 
noi>oUes  and  Commercial 
hearing  on  the  bill  H.R 
title  18  of  the  United  States 
hibit  certain  forms  of  . 
based  on  religion,  race,  national 
sex  or,  certain  other  factors 

The  hearings  will  take 
2141  of  the  Rayburn  HOB. 

Witnesses  before  the 
Include  the  Honorable 
MAN,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
three  Assistant  Attorneys 
the  Etepartment  of  Justice — Mr 
antitrust;  Mr.  Pottinger,  clvi 
Mr.  ScaUa,  Office  of  Legal  Co  msel. 

Anyone  seeking  informatiaji 
the  hearing  is  welcome  to 
subcommittee  offices. 
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LEGISLATION  RESTORINC  CITIZEN- 
SHIP TO  PERSONS  VHO  RE- 
NOUNCED NATIONALIT  ' 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  [holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr. 
Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  7893 
Americans  who  renounced 
ship  because  of  their  „r^>~. 
Vietnam  war  to  regain  their 

Approximately  5,000  

up  their  citizenship  during 
the  U.S.  military  Involvemett 
nam.  Not  one  of  these  persoi^ 
to  return  to  the  United  _ 
can  regain  citizenship.  Not 
ble  for  amnesty  under  I 
limited  amnesty  program 

Most  Americans  now _d. 

the  nature  of  our  involvement  In 
was  a  mistake.  Surely  we  shou  d 
penalize  those  Americans  wh( 
ful  act  of  conscience  and 
opposition  to  this  war 
citizenship. 

We  would  permit  them  to  onie  home 
If  they  choose. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  7893 


beca  ise 


A  blU  to  restore  citizenship  to 
renounced  or  otherwise  lost 
tlonallty  because  of  opposltio  i 
can  military  action  in  ludoclijua, 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representativea    of    the    Unitet 

America  In  Congress  assem 

any  person  formerly  a  citizen  ol 
States  who  lost  his  nationality 
action  taken  by  such  person  i 
tlally  beca\i£e  of  disapproval  of 
to  the  Involvement  of  the 
military   action    In    ladochlna 
petition  to  any  district  court  ol 
States  by  such  perswn  or  a  lega 
»tlve.   In  accordance   with  sul 
be   fully   and   unconditloiially 
tJnited  States  citUeiiship 
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(b)  Any  petition  submitted 
subsection  (a)  BhaU  Include  a 
sworn  to  or  affirmed  by  tha  ^- 
ing  that  the  loss  of  nationality 
tioner  resulted  from  action  tt 
petitioner  solely  or  partlaUy 
disapproval  of  or  opposition  to 
ment  of  the  United  States  In 

In  Indochina.  Such  oath  or 

be  conclusive  evidence  of  such 
of  any  person  who — 

( 1 )  is  male  and  reached  the  age  _. 
years  during  the  period  beginnU  g 
1961,  and  ending  April  29,  1975.  oil 

(2)  took  such  action  during  e 
Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  I_, 

and  Naturalization  shall,  upon  th( 
a  sworn  written  statement  from  i 
citizen  of  the  United  States  statlni 
person  lost  his  nationality  throi 
taken  solely  or  partially  because 
proval  of  or  oppssition  to  the  Ir 
of  the  United  States  in  military 
Indochina,  exempt  such  person 
provisions  of  section  212  (a)  (22) 
migration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  10-DAY  F  ECESS 


Under  a 
gentle- 
is  recog- 


1  he  House 

concurrent  res- 

'  recess 

(i)posedto 


tlese 


.  ordlns  ry 
prob  ems 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tike 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker. 

today  considered  a  House 

olution  which  authorizes  a  10 
from  June  26  to  July  8. 1  was 
this  resolution. 

In  ordinary  times,  most  Coiigressmen 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  -etum  to 
their  districts  to  meet  with  co;  istltuents 
and  discuss  contemporary  issu^ 
dividual   concerns.   I  value 

home,  and  I  believe  that 

essential  part  of  a  Congressmai 

However,  these  are  not  _ 
Tlie  economic  and  energy  ^_. 
ing  our  Nation  are  serious  and 
and  the  bushiess  load  facing 
heavy.  There  is  much  work  to 
and  little  time  in  which  to  do 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
returned  from  a  lengthy 
recess  and  that  the  traditIon4l 
recess  is  but  a  month  away,  I 

justification  for  taldng  an 

from  House  business  over  the 
July. 

In  my  view,  we  should  hav< 
the  scheduled  Independence 
from  10  to  4  days  so  that  we  . 
remained  hi  Washington  to  wo 
pressing  problems  that  face 
and  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aw 
heavy  legislative  schedule  that 
tackled  before  the  August  recc  ss. 
are  going  to  legislate  effectivel; 
sponsibly,  we  must  devote  full 
ful  consideration  to  the  legislation 
brought  before  us.  We  must 
hectic  last  minute  crush  of 
has  characterized  the  periods 
ately  preceding  past  recesses. 

I  beUeve  that  we  owe  it  to 
lean  people  to  remain  in 
this   time   to   work  on  solving 
problems. 
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man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  together  with  Con- 
unressmen    Biester.    Bingham,    Fascbuc, 

flNDLEY,        FRASER,        MEYER,         SOLAKZ, 

Whalen,  and  Winn  as  cosponsors,  a  bill 
proposing  changes  in  the  food-for-peace 
program.  The  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1654, 
which  was  introduced  in  tlie  Senate  by 
Senator  Humphrey.  Earlier  this  year,  a 
number  of  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
H.B.  2492,  a  humanitarian  and  economic 
assistance  bill,  for  discussion  purposes. 
The  bill  being  introduced  today  also  is 
being  submitted  for  discussion  purposes, 
and  its  sponsors  are  not  committed  to 
any  specific  language  in  the  measure. 
However,  in  view  of  the  pubhc  interest 
in  ways  to  improve  our  food-for-peace 
program,  we  are  pleased  to  Join  in  offer- 
ing the  bill  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
consideration  of  tliis  impoi-tant  subject 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  SIMPIJFY  AND 
IMPROVE  OSHA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  i-emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  faced  by 
small  businesses  in  attempting  to  com- 
ply with  the  complex  regulations  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  imple- 
ment the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  The  problem  is  that  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  is  a  highly 
technical  matter  requiring  detailed  and 
complicated  procedures,  and  the  small 
businessman  neither  has,  nor  can  afford 
to  hire,  the  technical  expei-ts  necessary 
to  deal  with  these  difficult  matters.  Even 
larger  and  more  sophisticated  enter- 
prises find  compliance  with  OSHA  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The  complexity  of  this  act  is  indicated 
by  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  regulations  and 
the  fact  Uiat  the  standards  that  are  being 
used  can  only  be  understood  by  engineers 
or  Uidustrial  hs'gienists.  Under  present 
regulations,  an  honest  businessman  who 
wants  to  insure  that  he  is  operating 
vlthiii  Uie  law  must  hu-e  an  expensive 
consultant  to  advise  hun  wlietiier  he  is 
In  compliance,  or  he  must  contact  his 
regional  OSHA  representative  for  ad- 
vice and  consultation.  Either  way,  he  is 
going  to  be  penalized  for  his  honesty. 
Whereas  the  businessman  aci-oss  the 
street  who  deteraiines  not  to  hire  a  con- 
sultant or  run  tiie  risk  of  citation  by 
mviUng  an  inspection  of  his  facilities  is 
m  most  cases  rewarded  for  his  lack  of 
cooperation  and  apparent  dishonesty. 

It  is  time  for  Congi-ess  to  take  action 
to  provide  relief.  Such  action  has  been 
initiated  time  and  time  agahi,  but  the 
committees  of  Congress  charged  with  this 
responsibility  have  been  mdifferent  to  the 
problems  imposed  on  business  by  OSHA. 
Amendments  which  are  germane  to 
pending  legislation  are  generally  Umlted 
to  appropriations  bills  and  apply  only  to 
the  period  of  approximately  1  year,  shice 
appropriations  are  annual  in  nature. 
TemporaiT  rehef  of  tiiis  nature  has  been 
^ted  on  a  number  of  occasions  m  the 
House,  but  nearly  always  encounters 
difficulty  in  the  Senate.  At  present,  de- 


spite dedicated  efforts  by  friends  of 
American  business  and  industry,  an  ex- 
emption is  in  effect  only  for  firms  em- 
ploying fewer  than  10  pe<vle.  Obviously 
this  Is  Inadequate  relief  and  more  effec- 
tive efforts  are  needed. 

I  am  cosponsoring  legislation  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  which  mrovldes 
technical  assistance  to  the  i-m^W  busi- 
nessman in  helping  him  to  understand 
OSHA's  complex  requirements.  This 
measure  will  bring  relief  to  the  small 
businessman  without  prejudlchig  the 
rights  of  his  employees.  It  provides  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  give 
advice  or  consult  with  any  small  busi- 
nessman who  requests  it  on  how  to  com- 
ply with  the  act  and  its  regulations.  This 
agency  is  already  providing  very  effec- 
tive seriice  to  the  small  businessman  in 
many  other  ways.  ITiis  legislation  is 
needed  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
jK)rt  it. 

It  is  even  more  important  that  Con- 
gress simphfy  OSHA  and  elimhiate  its 
application  to  businesses  or  industries 
t  inplo^'ing  fewer  than  25  people. 


MERRILL  Y.  WINSLETP 

<  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.'* 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I  announce  to 
the  House  the  untimely  death  of  my  for- 
mer administrative  assistant.  Merrill  Y. 
Winslett,  this  morning  in  Bradenton, 
Pla. 

Mr.  Winslett  had  retired  in  1971  from 
his  distinguished  congressional  service 
of  almost  30  years  and,  regretfully,  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  fully  enjoy  the 
days  of  sun-filled  leisure  which  he  had 
earned. 

Prom  Ills  early  scliool  years  In  C3Up- 
ley,  Fla.,  and  later  his  Marianna-based 
home  in  Florida's  panhandle.  Merrill 
came  to  Washington  to  serve  as  my  top 
staffer  from  the  early  I940's  to  the  mid- 
dle 1950's. 

Willie  i-eluctanUy  givuig  up  liis  fine 
services.  I  applauded  his  move  in  1956 
to  become  administrative  assistant  to  the 
late  Senator  Spessard  L.  Hollankd,  with 
whom  he  served  with  distinction  until 
the  Senator's  retirement  In  1970. 

Merrill  Uien  ably  assisted  hi  the  diffi- 
cult transition  period  for  the  incoming 
Senator,  Law^ton  Chiles.  Merrill  finally 
retired  from  his  long  yeare  of  labor  for 
the  people  of  Florida  here  in  Wastilng- 
ton  and  returned  to  his  native  State. 

As  a  congressional  staffer,  Merrill  liad 
no  peer.  He  was  recognized  thit>ughout 
the  Capitol  Hill  community  as  one  of  the 
leadhig  administrative  assistants  and 
was  considered  the  elder  statesman  of 
the  Florida  staff  group. 

In  addition  to  his  official  service,  he 
found  time  to  be  a  leader  in  efforts  to 
elevate  the  working  conditions  of  all 
Hill  staffers,  being  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Congressional  Employees  f^eral 
Ci-edit  Union,  and  the  Congi-essional 
Secretaries  Club. 

He  was  honored  for  these  achievements 
in  1971  by  being  made  one  of  the  first 
and  few  lifetime  honorary  members  of 
the  Congressional  Secretaries  Club  and 


received  Roll  Call's  annual  award  as 
Secretary  of  the  Year. 

The  Nation,  and  especially  the  State 
of  Florida.  wlU  be  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  this  cmtstandlng  citizen. 

To  his  lifelong  companion  and  help- 
mate, his  loively  wife.  Chiystelle.  go  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  not  only  my  wife. 
Inez,  and  myself,  but  all  his  legion  of 
friends  throughout  Florida  and  here  in 
Washington. 


SALE  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 
TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extoid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Ml-.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  who  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  which  for- 
bids the  sale  of  miiitai-y  equipment  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  I  want  to 
discuss  this  situation  in  detail.  I  ques- 
tion that  the  average  person  under- 
stands the  full  import  of  this  poUcy. 
U.S.  arms  embargo— backgrouwd 

In  August  1963  the  UJ5.  Representa- 
tive In  the  Secturity  Coimcil,  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson,  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  end  the  sale  of  all 
military  equipment  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  by  the  end  of  1963: 

In  order  further  to  contribute  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  and  to  avoid  any  atepa  which 
might  at  this  point  directly  contribute  to 
international  friction  in  the  area. 

It  was  not  alleged  that  South  Africa 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace.  In  fact. 
Ambassador  Stevenson  said  the  United 
States  was  opposed  to  a  mandatory  em- 
bargo under  chapter  VII  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  as  being  both  bad  in  law  and 
bad  policy  "because  the  extreme  meas- 
ures provided  under  chapter  Vn  was 
never  intended  and  cannot  reasonably 
^be  interpreted  to  apply  to  situations  of 
this  Und." 
Ambassador  Stevenson  further  said: 
The  CouncU  ahoiUd  be  aware  that  m  an- 
nouncing tills  poUcy,  the  Umted  States  as 
a  nation  with  many  responaibUities  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  naturally  reaerres  the 
right  in  the  future  to  interpret  this  policy 
in  the  light  of  requirements  for  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. If  the  Interests  of  the  world  com- 
munity require  the  provision  of  equipment 
for  use  in  the  common  defense  effort,  we 
would  naturaUy  feel  able  to  do  so  without 
violating  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  this 
resolve. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  bound  by  a  mandatory  UJI. 
Security  Council  resolution  in  the  sup- 
ply of  miUtary  equipment  to  South 
Africa  and  that  it  has  in  any  event  re- 
served its  freedom  of  action. 

STRATECIC    CONSmERATIONS 

The  Cape  Sea  Route  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  very  important  stra- 
tegic ai-ea;  25,000  ships  pass  along  this 
route  each  year,  caixying  an  Impoi-tant 
Ptu-t  of  world  trade,  hicluding  60  percent 
of  Western  Em-ope's  oil  and  20  percent 
of  Uie  oil  imported  by  the  U.SA.  The 
Suez  Canal  will  remain  highly  vulner- 
able, but  it  has  now  been  re<H>ened  and 
it  is  obvious  tliat  the  Ru.s.siaii  navy  is  the 
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piincipal     beneiiciarj'     among     world 

po'.vei.s. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  South 
Alilca  is  a  littoral  state,  has  Increas- 
iivi'.v  become  the  focus  of  activity  by 
iuival  vessels  of  the  UjBjSJI.  From  1968 
to  1975,  shipdays  of  UJS^Jt.  naval  ves- 
sels liave  increased  fivefold — ^from  2.000 
to  10,000.  Concern  ha«  been  voiced  by 
a  number  of  countries  in  the  area,  as 
well  as  elsevhere.  about  this  develop- 
ment and  about  Soviet  and  Communist 
Chmese  involvement  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  in  Afilca. 

South  Africa  Is  a  major  source  of  im- 
portant raw  materials,  some  of  them 
.strategic,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
iudr.strial  coimtrles  of  the  world. 
Amone  these  are  uranium,  platinum, 
chrome,  manganese,  asbestos,  and  vana- 
dium. Last  year  at  the  World  FOod  Con- 
ference in  Rome.  South  Africa  was  des- 
ignated one  of  the  major  food  produc- 
ing regions  in  the  world.  In  addition, 
South  Africa's  hidustrlal  sophistication 
and  economic  potential  malces  it  an  at- 
tractive prize  for  imperialistic  adven- 
ture. 

The  denial  to  South  Africa  of  sophis- 
ticated defensive  weapons  must  per- 
force make  it  more  vulnerable  to  ag- 
gression. The  appUcation  of  the  em- 
bargo Is  bound  to  create  a  power  vac- 
uum In  the  area  which  would  attract 
aggressive  adventures.  There  have  been 
frequent  threats  of  aggression  against 
South  Africa  by  other  nations,  but  no 
threats  or  indication  of  aggression  by 
South  Africa. 

It  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  state 
to  defend  Itself  against  outside  aggres- 
sion- To  denj'  a  friendly  state  commer- 
cial access  to  the  equipment  needed  for 
this  purpose  when  it  has  given  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  bona  flde  defensive 
use  of  such  material,  is  tantemoimt  to 
denyhig  It  the  right  of  self  defense. 

t>oirxu  afuica's  sixixr.iTY  sitcation 

South  African  arms  requirements  from 
n broad  relate  soIel>  to  its  defense  against 
external  aggression.  While  much  of  its 
defense  requirements  are  produced  in 
South  Africa  itself.  It  does,  like  other 
countries,  need  to  import  some  military 
or  related  equipment  to  strengthen  Its 
defense  system  in  an  important  strategic 
area  of  the  world. 

South  Africa  does  not  need  aims  and 
militai-y  equipment  "to  enforce  apart- 
heid." as  is  sometimes  suggested.  The 
situation  in  South  Africa  is  manifestly 
stable.  In  Ihe  12  years  since  the  imposl- 
•ion  of  the  embargo  there  has  been  no 
uicident  which  could  lend  credence  to 
sucli  a  suggestion.  The  South  African 
police  force  numbers  less  than  that  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  population 
figures  are  8  million  for  New  York,  24 
million  lor  South  Africa;  so  the  con- 
trast is  vei-y  stiikuig  and  there  are  ob- 
vio-.is  conclusions  about  tlie  amount  of 
rrimelneach. 

South  Africa  also  needs  certain  CQUlp- 
mcnt  from  abroad  to  discharge  the  re- 
.-ponsibihties  it  has  assmned  in  safe- 
jiuarding  the  important  strategic  scalane 
fround  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— a  mat- 
ter which  is  hi  the  interest  of  all  free- 
dom-loving nations.  In  addition  South 
-Africa  ii  one  key  to  the  preservation  of 
pe.ice  and  .stability  in  Southern  Africa. 
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South  Africa  has 
a  friendly  view  of  the  Unit^ 
has  cooperated  with  tlie 
all  important  fields  of  ov 
where  its  assistance  was  „ 

This  is  manifestly  evident 
Nations  where  South  Africa 
of  the  very  few  nations  thai 
have  supported  American  ^ 
be  found  that  South  Africa 
support  on  all  major  issues 
security  and  has  always 
tively  to  U.S.  needs  and  ha< 
arbitrarily  in  a  manner  con 
security  interests. 

South  Africa  was 
United  States  as  an  ally 
wars,  in  the  Korean  war 
Berlin  airlift. 

South  Africa  has  never  . 
defense  or  financial  assista 
United  States  and  has  paid 
in  full  for  U.S.  military  _ 
by  South  African  forces  in 
and  in  the  Korean  war. 

South    Africa    operated 
efflciency  a  NASA  deep-,., 
station  located  in  South  AfT 
vides  facilities  for  a  U.S. 
ing  station. 

South  Africa   does  not 
against  U.S.  trade  and 
United  States  earns  annuall  r 
tlal  favorable  trade  balance 
with  South  Africa— $560  mi 
United  States  exports  to 
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RELATIONS    WITH    AFRIC  AN   CO  l^NTRIES 


It  Is  often  contended 
countries    would    retaliate 
United  States  If  the  United 
to  modify  the  application  o: 
embargo  against  South  Afric  i 

This  suggests  a  very  narrjw 
is  not  believed  that  African 
act  irresponsibly.  On  the 
is    evidence    that    responsibte 
countries  are  sensible  to  U.. 
and  recognize  the  worldwide 
rity  responsibilities. 

Other  countries  supply  ., 
use  against  external  aggres^£ 
Africa  without  apparent  effe^ 
relations  with  the  rest  of 
on  the  African  continent. 

South   Africa   Itself   has 
trade  relations  with  most  o) 
African  countries.  This  trade 
openly  and  directly,  as  well 
cases,  covertly  but  with  the  _ 
of  the  governments  concerned 
alone  South  African  trade 
of  Afiica  increased  by  26 
$800  to  $1,042  million. 

South  Africa  is  actively 

ful  accommodations  with  othjr 

in  Southern  Africa  and 

Ttus  policy,  which  has  made 
auned  at  bringing  about  _ 
coexistence  of  all  the  peoples 
and  at  improving  the  quaUty 
all. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  it 
the  United  States  to  reexamj 
icies    toward    the    RepubUc 
Africa  and  to  try  to  improvs 
between  all  of  the  nations 
rather  than  to  engage  in  policies 
in  effect,  are  divisive. 
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I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and 

l>ermission  to  extend  his 

point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker 
solutions  are  slow  in  coming 
plex  problems  of  a  depressed ,. 
ing  Industiy,  riddled  with  its 
lagging  housing  starts  and 
available  long-tenn  mortgag^ 
The  renewed  vitality  of  much 
nomic  life  will  depend  upor 
home  loan  financing  system 
in  turn  find  Its  life  support  w 
fidence  of  our  great  financial 
tlons. 

We  read  almost  daily  about 

ing  of  funds  in  the  home 

dustiT,  about  declining  hiteres 

the  upturn  in  housing 

Ls  likely  to  be  forthcoming  an; 
little  of  this  "upturn"  has  been 
into  a  cnsh  Pow  from  lender  to 
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the  necessary  bottom  line  lu  slgnaliug; 
the  emergence  of  a  rejuvenated  partner- 
ship between  builders,  bon-ow^ers  and 
fiaauciei-s. 

Before  the  distinguLslied  Real  Estate 
Finance  Conference  of  the  American 
Baukoi-.s  Association  held  recently  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  an  eminent  .<:pokesman 
for  the  Ixinkhig  mduv,tiy,  Mr.  Ai-tliur  H. 
Courshoa,  presented  a  thouglit-provofc- 
iiig  addiess  on  the  concept  of  tyuig  home 
nioitgage  rates  to  the  changing  rate  of 
inflation — an  hidexing  system  wliich 
would  adjust  contiuualJ.v  to  the  peaks 
and  trouglis  of  the  housing  uiarktt. 

Mr.  Courshon,  cliairniaii  of  tlie  board 
of  Washington  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  has  long 
been  a  pace  setter  m  the  financial  affairs 
of  .south  Florida.  He  has  also  had  a  verv 
profound  impact  upon  the  .savings  and 
loan  iuda^try  hi  Latin  America.  He  draft- 
ed the  law  which  lias  worked  vei-y  suc- 
ces.sf ully  in  Ciiile  providing  for  a  variable 
interest  rate  and  variations  in  deposits 
of  a  depositor  accoi-ding  to  the  Index 
ot  inflation  and  that  S5'.stem  has  worked 
through  all  of  the  vicissitudes  that  Chile 
has  pa,s.sed  througli.  So  tlie  counsel  of 
Mr.  Cour.slioii  in  this  critical  area  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
le.igues    and    my    fellow    tounti-jmen, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Coui-shon'.>> 
\eiy  able  addie.-d  along  with  an  article 
about  it  from  the  American  Banker  of 
Maj  6,  1975,  in  the  Record  immediatelv 
following  these  remarks. 

ADDRrSS    BT    ARTirCS    H.    COURSHOK 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  on  the  program 
tilts  moi-Miiig.  and  to  talk  at)out  the  very  hot 
topic  of  Tariable  rate  mortgages. 

la  fact,  the  timing  of  this  oonfei-cnce  of 
the  Aiuericau  Bankers  Association  couldn'v 
have  been  more  precise  Insofar  as  the  promi- 
nence oi  Uie  subject  of  oiir  panel  today. 

The  VRU's  have  been  on  the  front  burner 
lu  Congresit  for  the  past  three  weeke.  and 
from  the  looks  of  things  ou  Capital  HUl  the 
variable  rate  mortgage  may  be  somethtug 
that  we  \i  ill  Just  talk  about  for  awhile,  rather 
than  actually  engage  in. 

That  may  be  juat  ac  weU,  b«caii£e  in  m^ 
view  the  opponeutti  of  the  VRM  have  a  very 
vahd  point:  we  aie  asking  to  de-control  one 
side  of  the  belajice  sheet  without  dc-control- 
Itng  the  other. 

Now  tJiat  may  be  heresy  coming  from  a 
savings  and  lo«ui  maaiager.  but  I  beUeve  ve 
we  very  hard  pressed  to  make  a  eucoessful 
argtmtent  when  we  a^k  for  authority  to 
change  the  conti-act;  rate  on  a  mortgage,  but 
at  the  same  time,  aeek  to  control  the  liabUlty 
Bide  of  our  biMiuesses. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  slMold  eeek  removal  of  rat© 
controla,  ot  the  dUTerentlal  between  our  as- 
eoelattons  and  banks,  but  it  does  suggest  that 
when  we  are  ready  for  variable  rate  mort- 
gages, or  '-ome  variation  of  that  vehicle,  we 
ehould  be  ready  for  totally  free  markets. 

I  think.  nxM-eover.  that  when  we  speak 
about  variable  rate  mortgages,  we  are  really 
lAiklng  about  another  band-aid  for  the  nx>rt- 
tat;e  market. 

It  .i  not  a  cire-aU.  and  I  Uunk  evervone  iii 
ti)!"*  room  kiK>w8  that. 

Wiiat  it  does  is  to  cushion  the  fall.  The 
pmblem  in  that  we  still  can  fail. 

I'd  like  to  aee  some  eerknis  examination  ot 
u  device  tbat  goes  lurttker  ttaan  tbe  variable 
i-ate  mortgage  Mmn.  and  »«*»mpi«^fB^  i^  q^^ 
*al  mor»-ineliidiiig  true  equity  for  an  pw- 
ties  in  the  norteagCB:  tbe  uner.  the  bonower 
»'Td  the  lender. 

im  t«jklng  about  an  adjustable  UM^tgage, 


whlcli  Is  act^oiiipauled  toy  an  adjustable  smx- 
mgs  balance— all  tied  to  the  rate  of  Inflatloii. 
The  word,  i:i  ca«e  you  didn't  tet  that,  t-i 
'■  indexing." 

Vou  know,  \\(f  all  tend  to  Uirink  away  TxiUi 
Horror  when  the  ttrri  indexing  Ik  used.  We 
oonjure  vp  visions  of  Latin  American  revolxj- 
lious  and  inflation  rate^  of  500  per  ooit  and 
more. 

But  whiir  «>;  tend  »  ioi-ijet  wlieii  we  ape^': 
.about  indtxing  in  those  terms  Ls  the  sim- 
p.e  aiid  re:.Ilj-  iuescapcble  -tatt  Umt  i\. 
w  ork.s. 

The  liiu^'  icicit  e{i:iio:i  of  tlie  raCIC  Kews- 
JoT.er  has  in  it  aii  Eiticle  by  ProXe&sor  Ed- 
waia  E.  Edwards  of  Indiana  University,  ti 
tue  ttviicle.  Dv.  Edwards  talks  alwut  tlie  lu- 
inest  rale  »isks  tliat  we  lenders  must  take 
pveiy  time  ve  make  a  long  temi  fixed  va'e 
.lior  .■,ii>.e  in  a  .s-jciety  tiiat  is  going  to  have 
t!(>.»ble  dlsi-.  halation  I'or  some  time  to  come. 
Dr.  Edv.erds  tjjiUy  rejects  voiipbie  rate 
Tioitgvge.s  a.s  -..le  answer  to  iliis  dllensma. 
>Ha  lierc  is  tt)i.-ir  iic  iay--  uiioai  mder.ing.  and 
I  quote: 

•  Indexing.  •  he  saj-c;,  'ts  tbt-  fairest  way  of 
dealing  wl  !i  inflatiou  In  long  verm  financial 
contracts.  Ji"  i);dL-x1ng  had  been  permitted, 
its  use  woiUd  at  least  l>e  understood  and 
perhaps  bs  widespread.  But  the  private 
market  lia^  not  had  freedoa-.  to  develop  ne*r 
methods.  A  j,ood  case  can  be  made  tliat  it  Is 
this  lad-  of  freedom,  this  excessive  govern- 
ment regnlatioa,  that  has  brought  home 
luoitfeage  niarkeiii  io  their  prese.it  state." 
End  qtiote. 

I  could  not  atjifC  mo.e  v.iili  wliat  Di. 
Edwards  says  in  this  article — up  to  this  point. 
Where  we  disasree  i.s  that  he  dismisses  the 
possibility  of  indexing  the  mortgage  raarkeu 
because  he  doesn't  think  it  can  l>e  sold  to 
»;ie  Federal  Govei'ument. 

WhUe  he  may  be  right,  I  think  we  ought  to 
at  least  give  it  a  chance — suice  he  does  con- 
cede that  "It  represents  the  fairest  way  of 
dealing  viVa  inflation  in  long  term  financial 
contracts." 

We  ai*e  all  too  eager  to  accept  continued 
Government  intei-vention  in  our  marketplace 
in  the  forms  of  additional  subsidies.  Why  not 
try  to  sell  the  Government  ou  a  device  that 
io  equitable  to  everyone  .  .  .  that  gives  the 
smaU  saver  his  diie  .  .  .  that  givea  tlie  bor- 
rower and  tlM  lender  the  protections  they 
need  agahist  Government  policies  that  re- 
peatedly fall  short  of  tlie  marie. 

My  own  experience  with  a  form  of  index- 
ing is  based  on  a  program  I  helped  develop 
as  far  back  as  195A,  in  Chile. 

I  was  sent  to  ChUe  by  the  State  Depait- 
meat's  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
rvienv,  expressly  to  develop  a  savings  and 
loan  system  for  that  developing  country. 

The  conditions  for  such  a  system  when  1 
arrived  there  were  incredibly  bad.  ChUe  was 
Ux  ihe  grip  of  a  rimaway  inflation  where  ii, 
required  elevea  hundred  pesos  to  equal  aii 
American  dollar.  This  was  an  inci-ease  of  four 
htmdred  pesos  in  two  years,  and  tlie  rapid 
increase  in  the  hiflatioa  rate  destroyed  any 
business  incentive  to  make  long  term  loans 
for  housing  or  for  any  ottter  purpose. 

The  impact  of  this  situation  ou  the  hous- 
ing market  was  as  you  might  evpecti — a  dis- 
aster. Home  construction  was  at  a  standstill, 
and  no  one  was  making  a  mortgage  loan  if 
he  could  help  It. 

We  saw  about  the  same  thing  in  the  United 
Statea  last  year. 

With  the  asslgumejfit  in  Cliile  iu  laeSk  what 
was  recommended  to  the  Government  at  the 
time  was  that  the  rate  at  Inflation  had  to 
be  a  prime  consideration  before  a:iy  savings 
and  loan  system  could  be  feasible. 

This  was  the  element  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  first. 

What  we  reconiiHended  at  that  time  was 
to  set  up  a  savings  and  loan  system  that  ad- 
^^eted  savings  and  mortgages  with  the  tnfis- 
Wot>.  wfth  both  fix?  nHrrtg^gt^n  «n«l  Kvv<ng^ 


p.<:co.ui'.s  giiaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
aiUe. 

We  were  tuggesthig  that  in  order  to  makr 
n,  mortgage  a  sound  business  loan,  the  rat- 
of  infiatiou  needed  to  be  taken  Into  co:!s;f*- 
«\-atlon. 

I  sabmit  we  c&i  say  Uic  same  thi-a^  caa*'''- 
n.'ortgage  loaiw  In  oiu-  own  country. 

But  tlic  Cliilpan  system  was  moie  tlian  » 
.'itnple  a'JjHslatalc  mortgaee  clause.  If  thi.t 
•.■•.:o  xixc  oily  thli'.g  we  went  after,  we'd  i-a-.t 
U^'.'i  a  \.u:ic.J;l.j  rate  mortija^e  loan. 

.'.ijt?  it  1.3  Uere  I  tliinlt  tliat  the  pwpofiaX:^ 
U-r  VRM  looJis  fall  down.  Ihey  never  corwldf r 
::i?  'Uher  side  of  the  coin. 

Let  me  point  up  what  re  •c:.-!nc;:<J':d  and 
\' hieh  hAs  voikecJ-  in  Chile. 

rirst,  we  ftlu  that  tbe  rolutio.i  to  t:-  f- 
piob/em  required  tl-,e  re-cstabllshraeat  of 
cor'fldence  that  monies  ^aved  or  loaned 
V.  ould  l?e  repaid  i:i  Pfvjs  v.  iili  et^iuil  par- 
i;i;a&lng  po.vtr. 

Tilt?  meant  ihiit  tlie  principal  £ai«Ti:r.t-- 
cVposited  in  savings  accounts  or  loaned  o'l 
a  long  term  mortgage  basis  wortld  tee  pro- 
tected against  Inflation  through  readjust- 
ments of  princip.i!  bn!an':es  which  re.^e-t 
tlie  iiulation. 

In  this  w.ay  a  d«'posltor  in  s  saviiigB  a*;- 
lotmt  knows  that  whenever  he  wtth«I^aw^■ 
I;-.';  fuijds  he  is  going  to  get  money  that  had 
l.>ee!i  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
valTie  of  the  money  in  puirhaslug  power.  He 
a?so  would  receive  dividends  on  the  fondp 
drpostted  which  would  be  paid  on  the  baslv 
of  a  readjusted  pi  Inclpal  balance  each  jtesr 
Likewise  on  money  loaned  on  a  long  t?nn 
mortgage  to  finance  housing,  the  princlpfll 
balance  of  the  loan  would  l>e  readjusted  eacts 
year  to  reflect  cliangfs  i'l  ilie  same  •nftatJon 
index. 

There  would  also  be  changes  each  year  ir, 
t.'ie  amount  of  the  monthly  payments  to  br 
Jtiade  by  the  borrower  which  win  tncrea-^'- 
In  the  same  percentage  as  the  Increa.'se  i;; 
the  iufiation  rate. 

Tl»e  lender  would  be  assured  tliat  It  »> 
obtaining  repayment  of  the  loan  iu  fund-, 
with  equal  purcliasing  power,  together  with 
tlie  interest  earned  ou  the  loem. 

A3  In  the  case  of  savings,  the  ii..uiretit 
earned  on  the  loen  would  likewise  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  balances  of  |winci- 
pal  outstanding  from  year  lo  year  as  read- 
Justed  to  reflect  changes  in  the  inflation 
indeu 

The  (ystem  adopted  a  pnicedure  wberelry 
if  tiw  Inllaitoa  index  has  risen  in  several 
years,  and  tben  there  is  au  annual  pertou 
when  the  index  faUs,  the  readjustment  le 
downward.  However,  in  no  case  w«nild  the 
amount  of  the  pruicipal  of  a  mortgaee  be 
reduced  below  the  amount  originally  loaned 
including  credit  fear  principal  repayments. 
Another  feature  of  the  program  we  recom- 
)ii ended  in  ChUe.  and  wliich  v/as  adopted  and 
routiuucs  to  thilve  is  one  where  the  bor- 
rowTsr  pays  no  more  tha.i  a  stated  peraentatf 
of  bis  income  toward  the  mortgage.  We 
settled  on  25  per  cent  a.s  the  n^co:ame:ided 
percentage  of  earnings. 

AU  rtght.  VBhat  about  xiie  L.des?  Tliat  ha.- 
ixca  the  big  hangup  in  the  Umted  States 
insofar  as  the  variable  rate  mortgage  Is  con- 
cerned, and  it  seems  that  no  one  is  aWe  Xn 
arrive  at  one  where  everybody  is  happy. 

1)1  Chile  we  reconimeadcd  the  index  t» 
based  ou  the  average  increase  In  eanjing»  for 
The  labor  force. 

We  wanted  to  come  up  v  ith  S'linetMr-;.' 
that  would  be  equitable  to  the  lender,  so 
he  could  make  a  long  term  mortga^  and  not 
vorry  atwut  the  inflation  rate.  We  alteo 
wanted  to  be  equitable  to  the  bojrower.  i^'.^ 
would  teTV  to  pay  the  mortgage. 

We  settled  on  au  index  reflecting  the  aver- 
age taeresse  In  earnings  because  It  kean  a 
reaaoBable  and  steady  relatiottAfp,  o*«r  a 
period  of  ttoie,  *o  changms  In  t»ie  tat  «f 
living. 
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Chimges  In  the  Rveretje  salpries  and  wages 
jire  subject  to  less  varUitious  and  represent 
«  steadier  course  of  adjustments — and  what's 
'tore  the  changes  In  the  monthly  payments 
ill  the  mortgage  would  then  be  within  the 
Hbiiliy  of  the  borrower  to  pay,  since  monthly 
pavments  in  mortgn(;e8  would  be  Initially 
computed  on  the  b»s-ls  of  a  fixed  percentage 
of  earnings,  which  percentage  of  earnings 
>)<rn  remains  constant. 

Now  quite  obviously.  I'm  not  sii|,iiestiiig  a 
iurbon  copy  of  the  Chilean  R.VKtem  for  the 
Uuited  States.  We  have  60  states,  all  with 
dlfferUig  laws  and  t\i.ston>s  related  to  real 
e.state  transactions. 

But  I  am  suggettliig  tiutt  tlie  ChUeau 
R.\.slem.  which,  by  the  way,  preceded  by  sev- 
eral years  the  highly  touted  Brazilian  sys- 
tem of  indexing,  has  a  sevemefu  resir  track 
record  of  8ucce.s.s. 

It  '.vorks. 

And  what's  more  it  worKs  eveu  when  lu- 
Jlailou  does  go  to  500  per  cent  a  year  as  it 
did  while  the  Marxist  regime  of  Salvatore 
Allende  was  in  power  in  Chile.  But  even 
then  the  savings  and  loan  4.ystem  not  only 
mrvived  but  grew  tremei.dowly. 

I  believe  the  problem-s  of  lodiiy'.s  mortgage 
niurket  are  compounded  by  otir  extremely 
acute  maimer  of  applying  tourniquet  after 
tourniquet  to  stop  our  bieediug. 

My  feeling  however  is  that  if  we  would 
ever  stop  and  say  "enoufih"  we  might  recog- 
nize that  the  free — aitd  I  mean  truly  free- 
market  Is  really  iiie  only  lasciug  salve  for 
our  wounds. 

And  if  Uiat  means  recognizing  th«t  lu- 
r.atiou  is  here  to  stay  tor  the  foreseeable  fu- 
lure  then  we  ought  ii.  deal  wulj  that  prob- 
iein  squarely. 

Indexing  not  variable  va-e  loans  to  my 
mind  is  a  far  more  etjiiiiiioie  far  more  real- 
iitic  solution. 

Thank  you  very  much 

iNDfMNti.  Not  VKM's.  Is  a  MrwE  Realistic 
Solution  ti.u  Lkadtjis 

D».Nv«:.— A  leading!  .savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry spokesman  charged  today  that  the 
proposal  to  allow  variable  rate  mortgage 
loans  was  "Just  another  bandald  for  the 
mortgage  market." 

Arthur  H.  Courshou.  Chairman  of  Wash- 
ington Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla..  told  a  recent  conference 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Real  Estate  Finance 
here  that  what  is  needed  Ijistead  is  "an  ad- 
justable mortgage  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  adjustable  savings  bulnnce — all  tied  to 
the  rate  of  Inflation." 

What  Mr.  Courahon  is  suggeKtlng  is  to  In- 
dex the  mortgage  contract  as  "the  most 
eqtiltable  to  lender,  borrower  and  saver."  In- 
dexing is  widely  used  in  aeveral  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  most  notably  Brazil. 

"What  we  tend  to  forget  when  we  speak 
about  indexing  is  the  simple  and  inescapable 
fact  that  It  works,"  Mr.  Courshon  told  the 
bankers. 

The  savings  and  loan  executive,  who  la 
a  past  president  of  the  National  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  rejected  the  VRM  pro- 
poaal — ^now  »  hot  issue  in  Congress  because 
"all  it  does  Is  to  try  to  cushion  the  fall.  The 
problem  Is  that  we  can  atlU  fall. 

"Why  not  Instead  try  to  sell  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  device  that  is  equitable  to  every- 
one; that  glTM  the  small  saver  bis  due;  that 
Klves  the  txtrrower  and  the  lender  the  pro- 
tections they  need  against  Oovemment  poli- 
cies that  repeatedly  fau  short  of  the  mark." 

The  savings  and  loan  official  helped  estab- 
lish a  system  of  adjustable  mortgages  In 
Chile  some  17  years  ago.  At  that  time,  he 
said,  "Chile  was  in  the  grip  of  a  nmaway  In- 
flation where  it  reqtilrad  1100  pesos  to  eqtial 
an  American  dollar.  Tbe  rapid  Increase  In  the 
inflation  rata  destroyed  any  business  Incen- 
tive to  make  limg  term  loans  for  housing  or 
for  any  other  purpose. 
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"Tlie  impnct  of  this  situation  > 
ing  market  was  a  disaster.  Hoi  r. 
tlon  was  at  a  standstill  and  no  t  r 
ing  a  mortgage  loan  if  he  conl  1 

"We  saw   about  the  same  1 
United  St.ates  last  year,"  he  said. 

WhKl    Mr.    Conr.shon    recon  ii 
Chile  St  the  time,  and  which 
ought   "to   be   gi\en   serioii.s   c( 
in  the  V.H..  Is  a  system  vhere 
amounts  deposited  in  snvinK-s 
loaned  o:i  a  lon^r  term  nuirinnm 
be  proiected  aMainsI   ii!ll:iiiou  t 
Justment,"!    of    piincipsl    ht'.Uiu 
that  inflation. 

"In  this  way  a  depositor  in 
count  knows  that  whenever  r  ; 
his  funds  he  is  going  to  gpt 
has  been  adjusted  on  the  basi.s  n 
value  of  the  money  in  purch 
He  would  also  receive  dividends 
deposited  which  would  be  paid 
of  a  roadjusted  principal  balan  e 

"Likewise  on  money  loaned  or 
mortgage  to  finance  housing, 
balatice   of   the   loan   would   b 
each  year  to  reflect   changes 
inflntioit  index. 

"The  lender  would  be  iis.sin 
obtaining  repayment  of  the 
with  equal  purchasing  power, 
the  interest  earned  on  the  loar 

n>e  SM.  official  noted,  too. 
Chilean  program  the  borrow 
payment  remains  fixed  at  25',  o 

Mr.  Cou^shon  explained  tha 
used  to  Uftennine  the  changi 
inflation  in  Chile  Is  the  averag( 
earnings  ior  the  labor  force 
to  come  up  with  something  th 
equitable  to  the  lender,  fo  he 
a  long  tetm  mortgage  nnd  not 
the  inflation  rate.  We  al-so  w 
equitable  to  the  borrower  who 
to  pay  the  mort^gage. 

"We   settled   on    an    index 
average  iiu:re{i.se  in  earninii.s 
a  reasonable  and  steady  relati 
a  period  of  time,  to  change!--  in 
Jiving." 

Mr.  Ct.up.hon  noted  that  he 
gesting  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
for  the  U.S.  We  have  50  ; 
differing  laws  and  customs  rel4t 
estate  transactiojis. 

"But   the  Chilean  system 
track  record  of  success,"  he 

The   S&L   executive  noted   tl 
evident    in    the   indexing    systeii 
not  evident  with  the  variable 
Is  that  the  VRMs  aren't  a  trnlv 
device. 

"We  are  askmg  to  de-control 
the  balance  sheet  without 
other."  Mr.  Courshon  said.  "I 
very  hard  pressed  to  make  a 
meut  when  we  ask  for  authorit 
the  contract  rate  on  a  mortgage 
the  same  time,  seek  to  control 
of  our  business." 

Mr.  Courshon  noted  that  this 
the  problems  of  the  mortgage 
cause  "It  is  merely  the  applicatio 
totirniquet." 

He  said  financial  Institutions 
ognlze  that  "the  free  market 
lasting  salve  for  our  wounds. 
means  recognizing  that  inflatloi 
stay  for  the  foreseeable  future 
to  deal  with  that  problem  sq 

"Indexing,   not  variable  rate 
far     more     equitable,     far 
solution." 
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WHY   CANT   ECONOMIST 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and 


permission   to  extend  his   _ 
this  point  in  the  Record  and 
extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bne  of  the 
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outstanding  economists  in  thij 
with  a  long  record  of  disting 
lie  and  university  service  is 
W.   Heller,   regents'   professor 
iiomics  at  the  University  of 
What    Dr.    Heller    writes 
thoughtful,  able,  and  interesting 
just    come    across    a    vei'y 
article  by  him  on  the  subject, 
Can't  Those  (»*$'%!r) 
Agree?"  which  appeared  in  the 
issue   of   TWA   Ambassador   ;. 
I  thought  my  colleagues  in  the 
would  en.ioy  this  article  as  I 
would  profit  by  reading  it 
elude,  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Hellei 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Wnv  Can't  Thosk  (;=*$;■';;  !' )  E( 

EV*R   AORfE? 

(By  Walter  W.  Hellen 
Wii.v  can't  economists  agree?  W*ll 
with,  I  caul  quite  agree  with  the 
It's  wronff.  by  at  least  half.  For 
wide  range  of  issues  on  which  ec 
agree. 

For  example,  during  President  F 
mit  conferences  on  hiftation  last 

28,  leading  economists  from 

spectrum  ox  American  economics 
the  President.  Lo  and  behold,  w. 
small  minority  volchig  any  dissen 
ver.se  body  of  economists  agreed 
lowing  point.s: 

Ihe  U..S.  economy  wa.s  sliding  i 
filon. 

II   was  high  time  for  the  Pederll 
to  ease  up  on  the  monetary  I 

Moslerate  cuts  in  the  Federal 
$5  to  ?(10  billion)  offer  very 
in  fighting  Inflation. 

In  tact,  some  budget  increases 
cuts  were  urgently  needed  to  pro 
to  people  of  modest  means  who 
squeezed  by  both  inflation  and 

The  President  and  Congress  t. 
demand.?  for  re-miposing  full-scale 
price  controls. 

To  top  it  off.  .some  two  dozen  of 
.•■iijned  iv  "manifesto"  calling  on  the 
and  Congress  to  eliminate  22  fe« 
suid  regulations  that  Intsrfere  with 
petition,  boost  costs  and  prices 
pick  the  pockets  of  consumers. 

Did  this  large  measure  of  consi 
through  to  the  American  people  hi 
and  TV  clips?  Not  really.  Rather, 
divergence  in  our  views— say,  J.  ] 
brfilth's  maverick  position  that 
be   boosted  and   Milton   Friedmai 
stand  against  easier  money — that 
catch  the  public  eye.  Why  is  it  e\ 

First,  because  agreement  is  dull 
troversy  that's  spicy.  Second,   bC-_ 
things  on  which  economists  general  y 
measures  to  make  the  economy  m< 
and  cut  costs  to  consumers — deal 
humdrum  matters  as  tougher 
icy.  freer  foreign  trade,  ending 
ding,  closing  tax  loopholes,  re 

on  Interest  paid  to  savers,  and 

strangling  grip  of  regulation  on 
.'iirliues  and  truckers. 

Tlilrd.    because   the   areas   of   _ 
strife  among  economists — tax  cuts 
ment  spending,  deficits,  tight 
tion  versus  recession — are  the  .. 
stuff  of  which  economic  drama  is 
these  gut  Issues,  economists  are  oft€^ 
split. 

As  this  is  written,  for  example, 
most   all   economists   agree   that 
should  cut  taxes  and  the  Federa 
should  provide  cheaper  money, 
sharply  on  (1)  how  big  the  tax  .. 
be,  (2)  how  far  the  Fed  should  go 
ing  money  Into  our  parched  eco 
how  deep  the  recessionary  freeze 
to  cool  off  inflation,  and  (4)  what  v 
be  made  of  such  weapons  as  wage 
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gtralnts  and  credit  controls  In  hrincb)g  In- 
flation to  bay. 

On  such  liKiues.  it  Is  fair  to  ask:  Why  do 
the  economic  doctors  disagree? 

Part  of  the  answer  stems  from  geuulne  dif- 
fcreucea  In  scientific  diagnoses— usually  be- 
tween the  monetarists,  or  ccnsei-vative,  econ- 
omists, and  Keyneslan,  or  the  liberal,  econo- 
mists. Take  Inflation,  for  Instanc3:  the  Chi- 
cago School,  the  monetarists  led  by  Prled- 
man  <I  rank  members  of  the  Chicago  School 
accordmg  to  their  monetaristic  fervor — 
Fiiedmanesque,  Friedmanltes,  Friedmautlcs 
and  Friedmaniacs ! )  are  convinced  that  our 
inflationary  woes  can  be  traced  to  over-easy 
monetary  policy.  They  blame  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  pumping  too  much  money  Uito 
the  economy. 

The  Keyneslans  say,  "Tes.  that's  part  of  It. 
But  two-thirds  of  the  1973-74  Inflation  traces 
directly  to  the  exploeion  of  oil  and  food 
prices.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  had  tried  to 
offset  those  forces  by  choking  off  the  supply 
of  money,  it  would  have  strangled  the  econ- 
omy and  plunged  us  Into  something  like  the 
Great  Depression." 

The  Keyneslans — Including  such  people  as 
Paul  Sanrjuelson,  Arthur  Okun,  Gardner  Ack- 
ley,  Charles  Schultze,  and  so  on  (including 
myself) — the  Keyne.sians  have  been  arguing 
for  months  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
running  too  tight  a  poUcy,  considering  the 
fact  that  interest  rates  were  iu  double-digit 
figures. 

For  a  long  time  the  monetarists — Fried- 
man, of  course,  and  Karl  Brunner,  and  Beryl 
Sprlnkel,  of  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago — were  saying,  "Oh,  but  the 
money  supply  Is  still  Increasing  apace,  so  let's 
not  worry  too  much  about  the  double-digit 
Interest  rates." 

Friedman  was  saying  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  not  let  up,  that  It  should  keep 
on  Its  course  of  tightness.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  wouldn't  even  tulmlt  that  It  was  very  tight. 
Others  were  saying,  "On  the  contrary — It's 
squeezing  the  economy  so  hard  that  In  the 
process  of  trying  to  squeeze  the  Inflationary 
water  out  of  the  economy,  it's  squeezing  the 
production  llfeblood  out  of  the  economy." 

Some  of  us  were  already  forecasting  as  of 
last  August  and  September,  that  we  were 
heading  into  the  worst  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression.  But  as  late  as  September, 
some  monetarists  were  still  saj-lng,  "No,  no, 
keep  the  brakes  on."  Well,  we  were  right  and 
they  were  wrong. 

Strange  to  say,  at  the  present  time  both 
monetarists  and  Keyneslans  agree  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  be  more  open-handed. 
And  Paul  Samuelson  put  It  very  well  when 
he  said,  "Twice  during  every  bu.'rtness  cycle 
I  agree  with  Milton  Friedman.  Once  when 
we're  recovering  and  Inflation  begins  to 
threaten,  then  my  line  of  how  much  money 
supply  Increase  I  want  crosses  his  standard 
4-per-ceut  line.  Then  as  we're  going  down, 
it  again  crosses  like  a  stopped  clock." 

Aside  from  the  "schools  of  thought"  align- 
ment, hiflatlon  presents  economists  with  a 
particular  problem  that  often  results  In  dis- 
agreement: we  dont  fully  understand  In- 
flation. 

Economists  have  long  been  at  the  drawing 
boards  on  this  problem.  In  a  doee  parallel 
with  research  on  cancer,  economists  are  work- 
ing on  various  pieces  of  the  iuflatlon  puzzle 
and  producing  useful  Insights  and  guidance 
for  policy  purposes.  But  as  economists,  we 
must  be  the  fli-st  to  admit  that  these  puzzles 
are  far  from  being  fitted  faato  an  articulated, 
holistic  theory  of  Inflation.  Inflationary  anal- 
ysis now  appears  as  an  appendage  to  Keyne- 
slan and  monetarist  theories.  But  as  yet.  the 
Keyneslan  ^iparatus  cant  ten  ns  how  any 
given  change  in  aggregate  demand  Is  divided 
between  diauges  in  real  output  and  changes 
in  prices.  Nor  has  monetarist  theory  unlocked 
the  puzzle  of  how  the  effects  of  monetary 
changes   are  divided   between   output   and 


price-level  changes.  The  result?  Conthiuing 
disagreement. 

Or  economists  may  differ  on  the  facta.  Take 
energy.  No  one  knows  for  sure  (1)  how  big 
U.S.  and  worki  oil  reserves  are;  <2)  bow  long 
it  will  take  to  get  major  new  oU  and  gas  sup- 
plies on  stream;  (3)  how  much  belt-tighten- 
ing by  oil  importing  countries  it  will  take  to 
break  the  united  front  of  the  oil  cartel— the 
Arabs  and  other  oil  exporters — and  how  far 
their  prices  will  drop  once  the  cartel  fall.s 
asart. 

Remember,  though,  that  even  with  hunks 
of  tlic  moon  to  work  on  In  their  labora- 
torie.s,  geologists  still  can't  agree  on  its  ori- 
gin and  age.  Where  economic  facts  are  elu- 
sive and  cause-and-effect  arc  unknown  or 
unclear,  is  it  eaj  more  surprising  that  econ- 
omists should  disagree  on  estimates  and 
Judgments? 

But  let's  face  it.  Even  If  we  knew  all  the 
facts  and  if  causs-and-effect  relations  were 
crystal-clear,  we  economists  would  stlU  be 
deeply  divided  on  those  gut  Issues.  Why? 
Because,  even  though  some  of  om:  critics 
might  doubt  it,  economiiscs  are  human  be- 
inns. 

And  as  sxich,  we  differ  as  sharply  among 
ourselves  on  goals,  values  and  priorities  as 
those  who  read  these  lines  disagree  among 
themselves.  For  example,  how  much  un- 
employment and  recession  are  we  willing  to 
endure  to  beat  ba«k  inflation?  That  answer 
can't  come  out  of  economic  science.  It  comas 
out  of  people's  hearts  and  souls,  where 
differences  abound. 

Con.sider  the  minimum  wage.  You  can  be 
for  &  minimum  wage  for  humaintarlan  rea- 
sons, but  it's  not  so  easy  to  Justify  it  In 
term.*  of  economic  efficiency.  Because,  of 
course,  it  cuts  off  some  people  at  the  bottom 
uiid  it  tends  to  shove  the  wage  structure  up. 
In  the  last  analysis — If  you're  an  economist 
T-ho  supports  the  minimum  wage — ^you  have 
tr>  support  it  mainly  on  your  humanitarian 
conviction  that  people  shouldn't  be  paid  less 
tnan  a  certain  miserable  minimum  wage. 

Or  take  the  role  of  government.  Again,  hke 
the  readers  of  this  article,  economists  range 
from  the  far  left  to  the  far  right.  Some — 
like  Friedman  and  Alan  Greenspan — person- 
ally view  almost  any  government  Interfer- 
ence as  an  unwarranted  violation  ot  our  free- 
dom. Some — Galbralth,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Leon 
Keyserllng.  Robert  Hellbroner.  among  oth- 
ers— believe  that  economic  Justice  wont  be 
done  until  the  government  takes  over  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  management  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  great  majority — including  Paul 
SlcCracken,  Henry  Walllch,  Paul  Samuel- 
son,  Arthur  Okun.  John  Dunlop,  mj-self— fall 
In  between. 

Does  this  split  among  the  "free,"  "con- 
trolled," and  "guided"  economy  advocates  re- 
flect a  split  in  our  analysis  of  what  makes 
the  economy  tick?  Only  iu  part.  MosUy,  It 
reflects  a  difi'ereuce  iu  the  economists'  beliefs 
iiud  objectlvtii  and  philosophle.s  of  govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  In  terms  of  revenue 
.-haring.  I  originally  proposed  the  modem 
version  of  revenue  sharing  In  the  1950s,  got 
President  John.son  interested  in  it  (though 
he  finally  veered  off)  and  then  worked  oat  a 
£p<»Cific  formula  for  it  with  Joseph  Pecbman 
ul  the  Brookings  Institution — most  of  which 
wa.^;  adopted  by  President  Nixon  and  the 
Congress. 

When  I  argue  for  the  revenue-sharing  sys- 
tem as  against  what  are  called  "categorical" 
or  "conditional"  grants-in-aid,  one  of  my 
arguments  has  nothing  to  do  with  economics: 
the  arg\unent  has  to  do  with  my  phlloeophy 
of  government.  I  believe  in  a  strong  federal- 
ism, and  a  strong  federaUsm  means  a  strong 
level  of  state  and  local  govemnMnt. 

Therefore.  I  wanted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  turn  some  ntoney  «ver  to  tike  state 
and  local  governments  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Now  there's  also  a  good  economic 


rea.*on  for  that — because  of  Inequality  among 
state  and  local  governments,  you'll  have  more 
even-handed  and  efficient  government  serv- 
ices if  you  share  some  federal  funds  In  a  way 
that  reduces  disparities  among  state  and 
local  units. 

But  there  wns  an  entirely  separate,  nou- 
cconoaUe  argument  at  work  here:  the  per- 
sonal, philosophical  question  of  decentral- 
i>,ed  government. 

The  point  is.  much  of  what  the  public  per- 
eives  as  a  clash  of  economic  concepts  and 
findings  is  in  fact  a  clash  of  human  goals 
and  Ideals. 

And  "monetarist"  and  •"KeyneaJan"  are 
labels,  not  Just  for  economists  whose  theories 
differ,  but,  as  it  ^appens,  for  economists 
whose  social  and  philosophical  leanings  also 
(iiffer.  There's  no  reason  a  monetarist  has  to 
believe,  simply  by  the  economics  of  It,  In 
just  a  Eteady,  even-handed  growth  of  the 
money  supply  with  human  beings  ke-jpii>^ 
their  meddling  hands  off  of  it. 

You  could  beUeve  tliat  "only  money  mat- 
ters much"  and  yet  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
money  managers  should  be  bocstlng  the 
:noney  bupply  one  month  and  reducing  it 
the  next.  Economics  as  such  simply  doesn't 
dictate  whether  we  should  have  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  or  a  government  of  men. 

What  dictates  It  Is  the  degree  of  faitli  yon 
have  in  human  beings.  MUton  Friedman — a 
personal  friend  smce  1940,  though  we  have 
dilTercnt  sets  of  values — happens  to  be  both 
a  monetarist  and  a  man  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  human  animal  can  be  trusted  with 
.-uch  detailed  management  of  money  or  de- 
tailed management  of  the  economy.  He  thlnk-r 
that  the  human  being  yfUi  make  more  mis- 
takes If  you  let  him  react  to  current  and 
predicted  future  developments  than  tf  jou 
simply  force  him  to  keep  a  steady  hand  ou 
the  throtUe — or  keep  his  hand  off  the  throt- 
tle. He  feels,  personally,  that  the  automatic 
pilot  is  a  lot  more  reliable  than  the  humau 
pUot. 

In  the  case  of  Alan  Greenspan — neither 
monetarist  nor  Keyuesian — the  influence  is 
Ayn  Rand.  Ayn  Rand,  who  believes  that  your 
seU-lnteiest  drives  you,  that  the  best  single 
economic  motivation  is  self-interest.  That  If 
you  pursue  your  eelf-mterest — this  is  the 
old  Adam  Smith  "invisible  hand"  thing — 
you're  bound  to  ser^'e  somebody  else  in  the 
process.  Because,  this  theory  says,  the  best 
way  to  make  money  Is  by  doing  something 
useful  for  somebody  else — though.  In  fact, 
too  many  people  make  money  by  monopo- 
Uzing.  bamboozling.  ai>d  short-changing  the 
consumer,  and  therefore  require  regulation. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  economists  were 
more  meticulous;  if  they  would  "come  dean" 
mort  often  and  say.  "You've  got  to  under- 
stand that  here  I'm  not  speaking  as  an 
economist — I'm  speaking  as  a  value-^arged 
human  being." 

Far  example,  in  Judging  Nixon's  budget 
policy  in  19'73  and  1974,  I  bad  to  divide  my- 
self Into  two  parte:  namely,  a  social  betng 
and  an  economic  being.  As  social  policy,  the 
way  he  cut  tlie  budget  wa<>  miserable.  But 
if  you  ask  me  as  an  economist.  "Was  Bfr. 
Nixon  right  to  cut  back  his  budget,  to  make 
Ms  budget  more  restrictive  in  the  face  of 
inflation  and  in  the  face  of  an  overheated 
economy?"  I  have  to  say  that  as  broad  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  made  good  sense. 

Outsiders  can  be  excused  for  slipping  iutu 
the  fallacy  of  association,  of  attrihutiu^- 
ecouomlsts'  dl&'erences  of  opinion  to  our  lua- 
resolved  analytical  conflicts  rather  than  t<:> 
divergent  evaluations  of  social  priorities  and 
competing  philosophies  of  government,  "me 
economist  owes  it  to  the  public  to  identify 
whlcH  Is  which — ^whidi  of  his  eonchulous 
and  reoommendatians  come  from  his  bead, 
and  which  from  his  heart. 

And  if  the  public  (and  the  press)  owe  the 
economist  anytznng,  n  is  to  reeogntse.  ftrst, 
that  if  yen  tty  sU  economists  end  to  end. 
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they  dou't  always  "point  In  all  directions." 
And  second,  when  they  do,  they're  often 
speaking  as  citizens,  not  scientists. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  PUBLIC 
INTEREST  LITIGATION  BY  AU- 
THORIZING FEDERAL  COURTS  TO 
AWARD  ATTORNEYS'  FEES  TO 
PREVAILING  PARTIES 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
Riven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  REcono  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  20 
Members  of  Congress  are  joining  me  to- 
day in  sponsoring  legislation  which  would 
overrule  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  seriously  restricts  and  Jeopardizes 
public  interest  litigation,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  civil  rights  and  environmental 
protection. 
This  bill,  the  Federal  Courts  Attorneys' 

Pees  Act    (HJl. ),   would  give  the 

Federal  courts  the  discretion  to  require 
that  the  losing  side  of  a  lawsuit  pay  for 
the  legal  expenses  of  the  winning  side. 
In  May,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  against 
Wildeme.<5s  Societ.v  that  the  courts  have 
no  discretion  to  award  such  expenses, 
which  are  called  attorneys'  fees,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  legislative  authority. 
Unless  Congi-ess  enacts  this  legislation, 
most  meritorious  public  interest  lawsuits 
are  not  going  to  be  filed  in  the  courts  be- 
cause public  intt^re.'it  litigators  cannot 
survive  fjnanciallj'  if  they  cannot  recover 
legal  expenses  when  they  win.  Typically, 
these  eases  attempt  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights  and  Federal  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  public  by  means  of 
enjoining  continuing  violations  of  the 
Copstitution  or  laws.  Without  the  pos- 
sibility of  reimbursement  if  their  suit  is 
.succe.'?sful.  few  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions will  spend  Urns  or  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  halt  illegal  pol- 
lution, civil  riglits  violations,  or  illegal 
governmental  actions.  As  a  practical 
matter,  awarding  attorneys'  fees  to  win- 
ning litigants  is  the  only  way  most  of 
these  cases  will  be  brought. 

Some  specific  laws  permit  tlie  awards 
of  attorneys'  fees  in  cases  under  those 
laws,  but  such  fees  are  not  specifically 
authorized  by  the  major  statutes  pro- 
\idlng  for  civil  remedies  under  tlie  civil 
rights  laws  and  the  environmental  pro- 
tection laws. 

Under  the  Federal  Court  Attorneys' 
Pees  Act,  when  the  Federal  Government 
loses  a  civil  case,  it  would  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  winning  side's  legal 
expenses  whenever  tlie  Federal  courts 
felt  that  such  payment  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  Justice.  A  party  successfully 
suing  the  United  States  to  make  it  obey 
the  law  should  recover  attorneys'  fees. 
A  series  of  cases,  however,  has  ruled  that 
the  V3.  Government  is  not  liable  for  the 
payment  of  attorneys'  fees  under  cur- 
rent law.  The  bill  \n  ould  overrule  these 
cases,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Federal 
Court  Attorneys'  Fees  Act  follows: 

HJt.  8221. 
A  biU  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Cod*  to  authorise  the  awarding  of  attor- 
neys' fees  la  civil  actl<HM  before  the  FM- 


te( 


eraJ  courts  where  the  interest  : 
require,  and  for  other  purpose  > 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives  of  the  Unit-, 
America  in  Congress  assemblt  i 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
tomeys'  Fees  Act  of  1975' . 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  123  (respec 
costs)  of  title  28  of  the  Unite 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
lowing  new  section: 

"I  1930.   Attorneys'  Fees   in 
Actions 

"If  in  a  civil  action  the  coujt 
the  interests  of  Justice  so  .-,^. 
shall  award  reasonable  attornej  3 
prevailing  party.  The  United  S 
liable  for  such  fees  the  same 
party.". 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  table  of  aection 
123  of  title  29  of  the  United  f 
amended  by  adding  at  the  eit 
ing  new  item: 
"lt)00.  Attorneys'  fee^  la  cevtaii 
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(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  an 
pei-mi-ssion  to  extend  liis 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speak(  1 
House  has  missed  pa.st.ing 
housing  bill  vetoed  by  the 
terday,  by  the  required  two-lthir 

For  the  5  months  during 
Congress  was  acting  on  this 
ministration  repeatedly  insisted 
sLstance  to  stimulate  housing 
and  to  help  unemployed  hor 
keep  their  homes  was  neithei 
warranted.  During  this  same 
administration's  actions  w 
with  its  words.  Some  $2  billion 
gage  funds  available  under 
program  to  stimulate  hou.sinj 
were  not  released. 

During  hearings  before 
mittee  on  Hoasing  and  Corn|n 
velopment.      administration 
stated  that  it  was  wrong  and 
to  subsidize  additional 
Recently,      administration 
have  said  that  the  recession 
and  that  housing  starts  and 
the  way  up  and  that  this  is  . 
to  provide  additional  .stimul 
economy. 

We  regarded  the  President 
H  Jl.  4485  as  con.sistent  with 
ments  and  actions.  However 
message,  the  President  indicated 
was  releasing  the  existing 
subsidized  mortgage  loans,  r 
ditional  similar  mortgage  1» 
and  supporting  a  modified 
relief  program. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
H.R.  4485  and  the  adminis 

similar.  In  view  of  this 

pose,  we  are  surprised  tliat  tl 
vetoed  H.R.  4485.  We  do  no 
reasons  of  sufficient  weight 
ident's  message  to  justify 

Today,  we  are  introducing 
bill  wliich  meets  some,  but 
President's  objections.  We 
spirit  of  compromise  and  in 
of  getting  a  law  quickly.  „ 
will  not  abandon  provisions 
believe  are  Important  to  th 
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ness  of  the  program  or  adopt 
which  are  ineffective. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  we  are  Iiltroduclng 
today  would — 

First.  Reduce  the  level  of  ty 
assistance  program  from  $12 
mortgages  to  the  level  recomi^ended 
the  President,  $7.5  billion; 

Second.  Increase  the  inter 
tandem  plan  mortgages  from 
percent,  the  level  contained 
introduced  bills  which  the 
tion  finds  acceptable; 

Third.  Delete  $1,000  cash  payinents 

Fourth.  Give  the  Secretarj 
some  flexibility  in  determinin  : 
of  suhsidy  approaches 

Fifth.  Drop  all  miscellanec^s 
sions  except  the  extension  of 
habilitation  loan  program  an  1 
ministration-supported  extension 
Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Act  of  1974  to  conventionallj 
multifamily  housing;  and 

Sixth.  Reduce  the  funding 
homeowners'  relief  program 
million  to  $250  million  to  further 
size  our  intent  that  this 
be  used  only  after  forbearai  ce 
bilities  hove  been  exhausted 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  reasdiable 
sound  bill  that  meets  the  adm  Jiistr 
more  than  half  way,  and 
volves  considerably  less  budg^tar; 
pact  in  the  next  2  years  tharj 
administration's  propo.sals. 

We  intend  to  hold  hearings  c^i  this  bill 
lis  soon  as  possible. 


t  le 


kkpi:al  social  security  Ejection 

249P 

'Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  giv- 
en jiermission  to  extend  his  n  marks  at 
tins  point  in  the  Record  and  10  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mi-.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker 
day  introducing  legislation  to  r  ipeal  sec- 
tion 249F  of  the  Social  Secm-it;  ■  Amend- 
ments of  1972  which  establishe  the  pix)- 
fe.'-iiional  standards  review  orga  nizations. 

The  Medical  Association  ol 
has  been  in  touch  with  me,  as  h  ive  man,v 
individual  doctors  from  my  disrict,  and 
tliey  have  shown  me  how  foolish  this 
legislation  was  to  begin  with. 
tile  law  is  going  into  effect, 
vious  how  misguided  the  whole 
It  should  be  repealed  before  it 
full  oneration. 

What  will  we  gain  by  havink  a  com- 
mittee scrutinizing  oiu'  doctors?  Well,  for 
one  tiling,  we  will  i-un  the  risf  of  hav 

by  com- 
mitteemen other  than  his  owh  doctor 
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idea  was. 
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persons  with  whom  he  is  not 


and  may 


not  wish  to  be  in  consultatic  n. 

More  importantly,  we  will  lave  our 
doctors  unable  to  exercise  their  own  best 
judgment  as  to  what  care  is  best  for 
tlieir  patients  and  whose  reccrds  they 
know.  Instead,  they  will  have  to  clear 
everything  through  a  commi  ;tee  and 
work  using  "receipts"  for  the  coi  imittee's 
"cookbook."  All  imiovation  am  1  experi- 
mentation in  new  techniques  will  be 
curbed  to  keep  care  at  the  level  of  medi- 
ocrity. Also,  the  physician  wU  be  bur- 
dened with  another  level  of  bui  saucracy 
and  another  load  of  Goveinme  it  paper, 
an  obvious  incentive  for  costs  t  >  rise. 
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The  doctors  who  have  talked  with  me 
are  not  concei*ned  for  themselves  so  much 
ns  they  are  concerned  about  the  damage 
this  law  will  do  to  the  level  of  their  pa- 
tients' care.  They  rightly  fear  the  loss 
111  our  free  enterprise  medical  system  to 
■jnedicine  by  cookbook."  Our  private  en- 
terprise medical  system,  run  by  the  in- 
dividual doctors,  has  given  us  the  best 
medical  care  in  the  world.  To  require 
the  doctors  to  be  answerable  to  a  Govern- 
ment committee  will  be  a  step  backward. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this  bill. 


GUN  SLAVERY 


'Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  vas  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RECoRn  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  handgiin  con- 
trol is  urgently  needed  in  tliis  coimtry. 
According  to  a  study  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  To  Ban  Handguns,  "54 
percent  of  all  murdei-s  committed  in  1972 
were  carried  out  with  handguns."  We  are 
a  country  of  gumneii  and  without  legis- 
lation restricting  the  owner-ship  and  sale 
of  handguns,  our  homicide  rate  will  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

In  an  editorial  broadca,st  over  WMAL 
radio  on  April  25,  tlie  station  made  a 
plea  for  handgun  oontrol  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support: 

ClRCrilSTANCES     Are     CtiANUING      IHE      Tl'Nt 

OF  OtJR  National  Anthem 
"Land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"  .  .  .  think  of  the  crime  rate  in  this 
country  and  that  phrase  takes  on  a  totally 
different  meaning.  More  and  more  only  the 
brave  are  free  .  .  .  the  rest  of  us  are  afraid 
to  walk  alone  at  uight  or  even  in  broad 
daylight. 

How  can  we  feel  'free"  when  we  never  know 
If  someone  will  take  a  shot  at  us  at  the  bus 
stop  or  shopping  center  ...  or  if  we'll  be  held 
up  while  sitting  m  church?  Handgun  mur- 
ders are  almost  daily  occurences  In  this  area 
yet  we  by  no  means  monopolize  handgun 
crime.  Tlie  whole  country  is  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  handgun-related  crimes And  con- 
sequently the  whole  coimtrj'  needs  strict 
handgun  control.  That  kind  of  Federal  con- 
trol can  only  come  from  Congress. 

Delegate  Walter  Fauntroy  is  confident  that 
"the  94th  Congress  Is  destined  to  pass  mean- 
ingful handgun  control  legislation".  It  will, 
but  only  if  you  demand  it . .  .  only  if  you,  the 
citizen,  say  you've  had  enough.  For  too  long 
the  gun  lobbies  have  been  dro\\nilng  out  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  citizens  ...  the  ma- 
Jorliy  who  want  to  keep  this  country  "the 
laud  of  the  free"  ...  for  uM  citi/«us  .  .  .  iicit 
Just  the  brave. 


FUNDING  FOR  FEDERAL  INSECTI- 
CIDE, FUNGICIDE,  AND  RODENTI- 
CIDE  ACTIVITIES 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks on  tlie  fiscal  year  1976  HUD-in- 
dependent  agencies  appropriation  bill 
which  was  approved  in  the  House  yester- 
day. I  had  been  asked  by  the  chau-man  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  (Mi-. 
PoLtY)  to  mention  the  special  limitation 
contained  in  the  bill  on  the  activities  of 
EPA  relating  to  the  FIFRA  programs. 

Among  the  agencies  covered  is  the  En- 
viionniental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 


bill  reported  by  the  committee  provides  a 
restriction  on  funds  as  follows: 

No  funds  provided  for  the  EPA  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  any  Federal  insecti- 
cide, fungicide,  or  rodentlcide  activity  after 
September  30,  lOT."}.  that  is  not  authorij'ed  by 
law. 

On  June  17,  1975,  tlie  House  passed 
H.R.  6387,  as  amended,  which  provides 
an  interim  extension  of  the  Inderal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act 
for  the  3-month  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1975, 

The  appropriation  bill  recognizes  that 
the  authoi-ization  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  only  provided 
a  3-month,  rather  than  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. To  enable  EPA  to  continue  its  f  tmc- 
tions  in  an  orderly  manner  while  the 
Congress  completes  its  consideration  of  a 
number  of  issues  that  arose  during  the 
authorization  hearings,  our  committee 
recommended  the  above  language. 

The  issues  should  be  resolved  and  a 
iurtlier  authorization  provided  before  the 
end  of  September. 

The  appropriation  for  EPA  may  not  be 
used  for  administration  of  FIFRA  beyond 
September  30  unless  Congress  acts  to  ex- 
tend the  act.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  this  authorization  be  completed  be- 
fore tliis  cutofif  in  f mids  takes  effect.  In 
the  interim  period,  it  is  intended  that 
EPA  spending  be  limited  to  that  con- 
trained  in  the  pending  authorizing  legisla- 
tion.  Under  H.R.  6387  the  authorizatiou 
for  FIFRA  is  not  to  exceed  $11,967,000  for 
this  3 -month  period.  Of  this  amount, 
there  would  be  available  for  research  and 
monitoring — but  in  no  event  for  purposes 
relating  to  enforcement  of  the  act:— not 
to  exceed  $3,511,975.  In  addition,  any 
.spending  by  EPA  beyond  September  30  is 
restricted  to  whatever  authorization 
Congxess  may  provide  to  legislation  to 
further  extend  FIFRA. 

In  summary,  although  H.R.  8070  ap- 
propriates money  for  various  tuitivltles  of 
EPA  such  as  for  agency  and  regional 
management,  research  and  development, 
enforcement,  and  other  functions.  Inso- 
far as  its  activities  under  FIFTtA  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  made  subject  to  this 
special  provisio.  By  virtue  of  this  proviso 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  limitation 
I  liave  just  discussed. 


I^AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  gi-anted  to: 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee  <at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  Thursday,  Jime 
26.  1975,  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
l»niily. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EcKHARDT,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarics  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Fenwick)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BiESTER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Steigcr  of  Wisconsin,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  'at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Ml'.  McHucH)  to  revioe  and  e>:- 
tend  their  remarks  and  hiflude  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Ml .  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hightower,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Krueger,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  1  minute,  today. 

Mr.  Benitez,  for  30  minutes,  on  Jul.v 
9. 1975. 

Mr.  Plooi>.  lor  60  minutes,  on  July  16. 
1975. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gi-anteci 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  iuid  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  Michel,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  H.R.  8096  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
liis  remarks  on  H.R.  8076  following  Mr. 
Michel  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole . 
today. 

Mrs.  Bogcs,  remarks  immediately  prior 
to  vote  on  the  Roybal  amendment. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  and  to  hi- 
clude  extraneous  material  in  his  remarks 
on  his  amendment  to  H.R.  8069  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  and  to  include  extraneous 
niaterial  dui'ing  general  debate  on  H.R. 
8069  today  in  his  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Emer- 
gency SBA  Loans,  on  June  17.  for  print- 
ing in  the  final  Record. 

Ms.  Abzttg.  her  remarks  on  the  Gude 
amendment  on  H.R.  8069  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  her  remarks  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Long  of  Louisiana  amend- 
ment on  H.R.  8069  today. 

Ms.  Abzttg,  her  remarks  immediately 
following  the  rejection  of  tlie  Baimian 
amendment  on  H.R.  8069  today. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Fenwick)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gude  in  four  insta  m  p.s. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  .seven  iu.stances. 

Mr.  Symus. 

Mr.  Pressler  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuppE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  J.  William  S  panton. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  Madican. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Ml'.  Abonor. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

•The  following  Membcr.s  'at  the  le- 
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quest  of  Ml-.  McHugb<  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  :> 
Mr.  WoiFF. 

Mr.  ZlFERETTI. 

Mr.  CrONZALEz  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Andersoi*  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  BoLARs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  FtrqiuA  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pattsh. 

Mr.  FisHn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Tbokcas. 

Mr.  Faumtbot  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  KAS-mnouEit. 
Mr.  McDoiTALB  of  Georgia.  . 
Mrs.  Sphliian  in  three  instance^i. 
}St.  Nowak. 
Mr.  RovsB  in  two  in-stances. 

Mr.  OOTTEH. 

Mr.  MncTA. 

Mr.  Matsukaga. 

Mr.  Stores  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McHticH. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Legcett  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  KocB. 

Mr.  Flouo. 

Mr.  Miller  oi  California. 

Mr.  Hakbp. 

Mr.  Blancharo  in  t".o  instances. 

Mr.  Tbacue. 

Mr.  Etmnt GToiv. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  McCoKMAcx. 

Mr.  BiooKS. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  f.vo  Instances. 

Mr.  Snxo. 

Mr.  Jkhbette  in  two  InstaiKes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  BxntxE  of  Massachusetts. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  imder  the  rule,  refen-ed  as 
follows: 

S.  7f»2.  An  act  to  provide  Incrensed  em- 
ployment opportvinity  by  executive  agencies 
tof  the  United  States  Oovemment  for  persons 
unable  to  work  standard  working  hours,  and 
toT  other  piirpoEes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1774.  An  act  to  reorganize  tlie  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by  abolishing  the 
Pedernl  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety 
.Board  of  Review  and  transferring  the  func- 
tlou.s  and  powers  of  such  Board  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
EdiiontloR  and  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILL.  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou&e  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bin  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6387.  An  act  to  e.xtend  the  Federal  In- 
sectlclde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act,  m 
ivmcnded,  for  3  months. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


h5 


that  that  committee  did  on 
sent  to  the  President,  for 
bill  of  the  House  of  the 

H.R.  6387.  An  act  to  extend 
sectlclde.  Fungicide,  and  Rod«  i 
iimenrted.  for  3  months. 


this  day  pre- 
approval,  a 
following  title: 


lie 


ADJOURNMEN  r 


to 


Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr 
that  the  House  do  now 

The  motion  was  agreed 
(at  8  o'clock  and  48  minute^ 
its  previous  order,  the  Houje 
until  tomoiTow,  Thursday, 
at  10:30  a.m. 


Spei  ker.  I  muve 
ad,  ourn. 


accordinglj' 

P  jn.  > ,  under 

adjourned 

.  une  26.  1075. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA  riONS.  ETC. 

XX  [V 


S.'i(  t 


Jti  e 
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;b 


U 


p«  leut 


Under  clause  2  of  i-ule 
communications  were  tak^ 
Speaker's  table  and  referre 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Pi 
United  States,  transmitting  a 
year  1976  budget  amendmeni 
part  men  t  of  Defence — Miiitarj 
94-200) ;  to  the  CommUt«e  on 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  E: 
tary  to  the  Department  of  Heal 
and  Welfare,  tn»n.smittlng  no 
rulemaking  for  special  project 
cation,  pursuant  to  section  43]lrd 
General     Education     Provlsi^is 
amended;   to  the  Committee 
and  Labor. 

1276.  A  letter  from   the  Asj 
tary  of  State  Xor  Cougressio 
transmitting  a  report  on  the 
actual  value  of  major  item.s 
tary  equipment  programed  diirl 
of  May  tar  delivery  on  a  grant 
to  section  8(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Act  Amendments  of   1971.  as 
U.SX;.  2321b(d)|:   to  the  Coni4i. 
leruational  Relation.^. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  A.-sis 
of  State  for  Congressionttl  R<>! 
mltting  notice  of  the  intentioli 
partment  of  State  to  consent 
the  Government  of  Jordan  lor 
transfer  to  the  Government  t 
pines   certain    military   equi; 
origin,  pursuant  to  section 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  the  Committee  on  Internatlo|ial 

1278.  A  letter  from  the 
Security  ASBlstance  Agency, 
tlce  of  the  intention  of  the 
the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  extend 
ing,  maintenance  and  supply  ; 
furnished  to  the  Government 
bia.  pursuant  to  section  36(b 
elgn  llUitary  Sales  Act.  as 
Committee  on  International 

1279.  A  letter  from  the 
gresslonal   Affairs,   National 
senger  Corporation,   transmitt 
for  the  month  of  May  1975,  o 
number  of  passengers  per  day  < 
train  operated,  and  the  ontiine 
at  the  final  destination  of  eac 
ated,  by  route  and  by  railroad 
section  308(a)  (2)  of  the  RaU 
ice  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Forelgk: 

1280.  A  letter  from  the 
Veterans'  AffaU-s,  transmitting 
ering  calendar  year  1974  on 
equitable   relief   was   granted, 
38  U.S.C.   210(c)  (3)  (B) ;    to 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1281.  A    letter    from    the 
VS.  Energy  Research  and 
ministration,  transmitting  a 
posed  legislation  to  amend  lh« 
ergy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
of  the  bases  for  e^tabli'shtiicr 


.  executive 

from  the 

as  follows: 

'^ident  of  the 

1  roposed  fiscal 

lor  the  De- 

(H.  Doc.  No. 

J  ppvopriatii>!i> 


t!l( 


June 


Federal  In- 
ticide  .Act.  p.« 


utive  Secie- 

h.  Education. 

of  proposed 

for  art.s  edu- 

)  ( 1 1  of  the 

Act,     as 

n   Education 


tant  Secre- 
:U  Relations, 
(Jiantitlcs  and 
excess  mili- 
;ig  the  month 
.sis,  pursuant 
ililitary  Sales 
ameudrd  \22 
ii-iee  on  iu- 


5  t5( 


Dire  :tor 


lit  Secretary 

tiiins.  trans^- 

of  the  De- 

a  request  by 

lermlsBlon  to 

the  Phillp- 

of    U.S. 

(e)    of  tlic 

as  amended; 

Relations. 

Defense 

traAsmltting  no- 

E  ;partraent  of 

;ertaln  traln- 

iipport  heliifi 

f  Saiuil  Ara- 

of  the  For- 

am^nded:  to  the 

R«  latlons. 
Din  ptor  of  Con- 
I|aiiroad    Pas- 
ng   a   report 
tlie  average 
1  board  eacli 
perlonnance 
1  train  opei- 
purauant  lo 
ger  Eerv- 
:o  the  Com- 
i  Commerce. 
Adnlinistrator  of 
report  cov- 
in which 
pursuant  to 
Committee 


Ps  ssenc 


cs  sea 


A  imiuistratcr. 
Dev«  lopment  Ad- 
t  raft  of  pro- 
Atomic  En- 
,o  revise  one 
•lrc«:  for  ei;- 


be  Atomic 
Committee 


Age  icy 


ar 


Joli  Uy, 


',  tJJB. 

trans. 

progi-ess  in 

pollution 

to  section 

to  the 

Com- 


F«  reign  < 


riching    services    provided   by 
Energy  Commission;  to  the  Joint 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Environmental    Protection 
mitting   the   annual   report   on 
the  prevention  and  control  of 
for  calendar  year  1974,  piursuan 
313   of   the   Clean  Air  Act 
Committees  on  Interstate  and 
merce,  and  Science  and  Technol4gy 
Kfceiveo   From   the   CoMPT»oixi« 

1283.  A  letter  from  the 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tr 
report  on  progress  and  problems 
partmeiit  of  Defense  In  applyin 
Technolog>  to  the  management  o 
proficiency  training:  Jointly,  to 
mlttees  on  Government  Open 
.Armed  Services. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the 
eral   of   the   United   States,   traifemitt 
report  on  problems  that  people  y  Ith 
kidney  failure  face  in  obtaUiinj 
and    paying   the    cost    associate( 
treatment;    jointly,   to   the 
Government  Operations,  VPays 
nvi  Tnterstate  and  Foreign  Conjmerce 


Gi.Ni.aAl 

Comp^ller  Gen- 

ai^smltting  a 

of  the  De- 

;  slmulalor 

flight  and 

the   Com- 

tions.    and 


Complfroller  Gen- 

ing  a 

chronic 

treatment 

with   the 

on 

nd  Meikns. 


Cone  mlttees 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
I.IC  BILLS  AND  RESOLD' 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni 
committees  were  delivered  to 
for  printing  and  reference  to 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    WHITE:    Committee    on 
and  Civil  Sei-vlce.  H.R.  5397.  A  hi 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
authorize  the  retirement  of 
30  years  of  service:  with  amendri' 
No.  94-326).  Referred  to  the 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee 
and   Foreign    Commerce.    H.R 
to  amend   title  XIX  of  the 
Act  to  extend  the  protection 
of   medicaid   Ijecause  of   the 
in   social   security    benefits,   and 
the  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain 
relating    to   choice   of   provider 
94-327).  Referred  to  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  thi 


Stal  es 


oi , 


SocUl 


agaiist 
19  r2 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOL  UTIONS 


and 


clause  4 
1  esolutlous 
referred 


t  le 


r  B 


Foreign 
that  the 
with  re- 
Jentrai  In- 


Uiider  clause  5  of  rule  X 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and 
were  introduced  and  severall, 
avS  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.   8193.   A  bill   to   amend 
Assistance  Act  of  1961   to  requl 
President's  report  to  tl'ie  Congress 
s^pect  to  the  use  of  funds  by  the 
telligence   Agency    for   any   non|nteIllgence 
gathering  operation  in  a  foreign 
made  In  writing  prior  to  the  commencement 
of    such    operation;    to   the    Conimittee 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BADILLO: 

H.R.  8194.  A  bill  to  provide 
of  admission  for  permanent  residence 
case  of  certain  aliens  who  entered 
States  prior  to  January  1,  1970, 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  th( 

H.R.  8195.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Iifuulgr 
and  Nationality  Act  to  remove 
tion   between  Eastern  and   Westfern 
sphere  Immigrants  and  for  othei 
;o  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj 

By   Mr.    BARRETT    (for   himself, 
REC7SS.  and  Mr.  Mooshk.i 
sylvaula) : 

U  a.  8196.  A  bill  to  stimulate  bdusing 
tluctiou  for  middle-income  famines 
nr.v  irie  temporr<ry  assistance  to 
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he  proper 
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mortgage  payments  on  homea  owned  by  ,.^- 
sons  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed 
AS  the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions; 
;■■)  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
li'iu'.ing. 

Bv    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  BiNCHAM,  Mr.  Riasee,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  IteES, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  and  Mr.  Wralen)  : 
H.B.  8197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partld- 
])Ation  of  the  United  States  In  the  African 
Development  Fvmd;    to  the  Committee  on 
bsnkiug.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 

nr.RSON    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Mters    ol 

Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Wzrth:) 

H.R.  8198.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Commit- 

lee  on  Intelligence  Operations;  to  the  Com- 

iiiit  1  ee  on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (lor  himself  and 
Mr.  Morgan)  : 
H.R.  8199.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
wittee  on  Intelligence  Oversight;  to  the  Coin- 
iiilttee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   CONABLE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Erlenborn   and   Mr.   Grasslet)  : 
H.R.  8200.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of  In- 
ventory and  other  ordinary   income  prop- 
wiy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Badillo,  Mrs.  BiTRKE  of  California. 
Mr.  Care,  Mrs.  Chishoim,  Mr.  Clav, 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  deLitgo,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
./tNRETTE,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mitchm.l 
of   Maryland,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 
RoDiNO,      Mr.      SroKts,      and     Mr. 
Thornton)  : 
H.R.  8201.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  agency 
rulemaking,  to  provide  that  such  chapter 
applies  to  matters  relatuig  to  public  property, 
loans,  gi-auts,  benefits,  or  contracts,  and  for 
other  purop.scs;    to  the   Coinmiltee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8202.  A  bUl  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  civil  service  retirement  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  cost  of 
living  adjustments  allowed  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  basic  pay  of  such 
officers  and  employee,s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    EDGAR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode   Island,  Mi\  Bedell,  Mr. 
Bf.i,l,   Mr.   Blancharo,   Mr.   Brown 
of      California,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hanna- 
>oKD,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8203.  A  bill  to  designate  the  majority 
aiul  minority  leaders  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress as  members  of  the  National  Securitv 
Council;   to  the  Committee  tn  Armed  Serv- 

ires. 

Hv  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself,  Jlr. 
B.«in.Lo,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
CoNYKRs,  Mr.  DowKEY  Of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Macuirk,  Mr.  Moor- 
isiAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  RiEGEL,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
-Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  8204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 

Revenue  Act  of  1956  relathig  to  the  high- 

^•HJ-  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 

•ind  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 

ilART^)  : 

H.R.  8205.  A  bin  to  authorize  emergency 
assistance  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
"ceded  hou.sing  and  to  help  defray  mortgage 
payments  on  homes  owned  by  persons  who 


are  temporarily  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  adverse  economic 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.R.  8206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  to  raise 
the  contribution  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
BJt.  8207.  A  bill  to  amend  fbe  act  ot 
AprU  17,  1954,  which  preserved  within  Ma- 
nassas National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.,  Im- 
portant historic  properties  relating  to  the 
battles  of  Manassas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8208.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  In  tlie 
name  of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HIGHTOWER: 
H.R.  8209.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  hiternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  purposes  of  the  estate  tax  for  transfers 
to  nonprofit  cemetery  companies;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina : 
H.R.  8210.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
condltion.s  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
soiw  to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California: 
H.R.  8211.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  income 
from  entertaiimient  activities  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  public  fair  conducted  by  an 
organization  described  In  section  601(c)  sbaU 
not  be  unrelated  trade  or  business  Income 
and  shall  not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of  the 
organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  8212.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Ptiblic  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  of  assistance  for  emergency 
medical  services  systems;  to  the  Commltee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NIX    (for  himself  and   Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  8213.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the   robbery   or   attempted  robbery  of   any 
controlled   substance  from   any   pharmacv; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  8214.  A  bill  to  authorize  in  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion a  Federal  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  designed  to  pro- 
mote  electric   vehicle   technologies   and  to 
demonstrate   the   commercial   feaslbUlty   of 
electric  vehicles;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  8215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  CoDomlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAIU3BACK : 
H.R.  8216.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Votuig 
Rights  Act  of  1966  to  gtiarantee  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote  and  to  provide  uni- 
form procedures  for  absentee  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections  in  the  case  of  citizens  who 
are  residing  or  domlcUed  outside  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  8217.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Piesi- 
deut  of  the  United  States  to  pi-esent.  In  the 
name  of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Oen. 


Charles  E.  Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  Banking,  Cuitcu'v 
and  Rousing. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERLING     (for    himself. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Ms.  BmiKi: 
of  California,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois,   Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Fsascr,    Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  MooaHE.%D  of  Penn- 
•sylvanla,  Ji4r.  Mosher,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Ottinger,      Mr.      Rosenthal,      Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Udai x,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
HJSt.  8218.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  awanl- 
ing  of  attorney's   fees   in  actions   brought, 
tinder  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 

H.R.  8219.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  award- 
ing of  attorney's  fees  in  actions  for  injunc- 
tive relief  under  the  Clajton  Act,  and  lor 
other  piirpoF.es;  to  the  Committee  on  tlv 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8220.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  awart!- 
Ing  of  attorney's  fees  to  prevaUing  plaintius 
In  actions  brought  under  certain  civil  rlgbl^- 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  hUnself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Bvrke  of 
California,  Ms.  Collins  of  lUlnoLs, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Moorhead     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Stark. 
Ml-.  Udall,  Mr.   Waxman,  Mr.   Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Yottng  oi 
Georgia) : 
H.R.  8221.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  award- 
ing of  attorneys  fees  in  civil  actions  before 
the  Federal  courts  where  the  Interests  oi 
Justice  so  require  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Burke  oi 
California,  Ms.  Collins  of  lUinols, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  MooRHKAo  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ottingct, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,     Mr.     Stark,     Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wirth.  ami 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.H.  8222.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  awardiiii.- 
of  attorneys'  fees  to  prevailing  plamtlffs  In 
actions  brought  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marino 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  8223.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee In  Congress  on  National  Growth  and 
Development  Policy;    to   the  Committee  on 
Rttle.^. 

By  Mrs.  SPEI.LMAN  (for  herself,  Ms 
Abzuc,  Mr.  BtNNnT,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Derw^in.ski,  Mr.  Downfv 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr, 
Harrington,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pen- 
nsylvania, Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Prttch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Ihompson,  and  Mr. 

TSONGAS)  : 

H.R.  8224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reventie  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  pre^- 
ervatlou  and  rehabilitation  of  historic 
buUdin^^s  and  structures  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  other  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Meatis 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  8225.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968  and  title  5  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  prevent  discrimination  based  on 
marital  status;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
tlie  Judiciary,  and  Banking,  Currency  and 
Hovising. 

By  Mr.  WAOGONNER  ( for  himself.  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Bi'rgfner,  Mr.  White- 
hdfst,  Mr.  Thfi.n,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
KsjCHihr,     .Mr.     MovTGOMERv,     Mr. 
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Breaux,  Mr.  Kxjup,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 

KiNOKESs,  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

EsHLEMAK,  Mr.  McCoLLisTEB,  and  Mr. 

Lent)  : 
ILR.  8226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R-'vtrriue  Code  ct  1954  to  provide  a  more  real- 
■-tic  system  of  capital  recovery  for  produc- 
tive plant  and  equipment  and  to  encourage 
.  U»  growth  and  moclernizatloa  of  American 
xodiwtrial  capacity  through  increased  capital 
investment  and  expanded  employment  oppor- 
tunltlet.;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  .iiid 
^teauB. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJ?.  8227.  A  bill  to  protect  the  coustitu- 
f  ioual  rights  and  privacy  of  individuals  upon 
whom  criminal  Jui>tloe  information  has  been 
collected  and  to  control  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  piu-pu-.*s;  to  the  Commit- 
■fc*-<  I'll  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  A.VDER.SON  of  C.Uifornia  (fpi- 

himself,  Mr.  Snyuek,  Mr'.  Henderson, 

Mr.   HAMMERStHMIDT.  Mr.  RONCALIO, 

Mr.  Abonob.  Mr.  Mn.»oRB,Mr.  Taylob 

of  Ml-^sourl,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Cold- 

xv.\TE».  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Johnson  of 

California.  Mr.  GiNN,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 

of  TouneKsee) : 

U.a.  8228.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Federal  .^vi. 

ai»oa   Act    of    1958   relating    to   emergency 

locator  transmitters,  and  for  other  purpose';: 

to    tlie    Commltu-e    oii    Public    Work.s    snd 

Trf«i;>portatlon. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  hiniself,  Mr 
SriBEdUNc,  and  Mr.  Fauntrot  » : 
H.R.  8229.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  importft- 
Uon,  manufacture,  sii'.e,  purchase,  traii-sler. 
receipt,  possession,  or  trauf  porlatlou  of  haud- 
gujis,  except  for  or  by  membert>  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  la*-  enforcement  officials,  and,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Sccietary  of  the  Trea.^itry,  11- 
censea  Importers,  manufacturers,  dealers, 
cintlcjue  coUectons,  and  pisicl  club&:  lo  the 
Coiiunltlee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Micliitjan  (for  him- 
.'•eU,  :Mr.  A^DE«3<>N  of  niinols,  Mr. 
BwAi.ts,  Mr.  Di!  PONT,  Mr.  Fbey,  Mrs, 
Uic-CKiER  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hor- 
lON,   Mr.   Kindness,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr. 
MiTCfiEEi,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Prms. 
Mr.  Tbeen,  Mr.  B*,)b  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  ; 
HSt.  8230.  A  till  lu  authorUe  emergency 
kViUtance   to  stlmidate  the  production  ol 
-'leeded  bousmg  and  to  help  defray  mortgage 
paymentk  on  homes  o»ned  by  persons  who 
ar»   temporarily    unemployed   or   underem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  ad\er.<e  economic  con- 
ditions, and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Com- 
LiUtt-ae  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Houbltig, 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N   (for  hlm»eU\ 

Mr.  Anoeb^n  of  niinoLs,  Mr.  BurLEB, 

Mr.    HtrrcHiNsoN,    Mr.    Hyde,    Mr. 

KiNUNESs,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 

Mann.  Mr.   Matsttnaga.   Mr.   Mooe- 

HEAD  of  California,  Mr,  pEprrn  and 

Mr.  SisK) : 

U.K.  8231.   A  bill   to  CsUblisb  a  melhud 

•.4Uefeby  the  Cougre.=>s  (acting  in  accordauco 

Vkith  specified  procedures)  may  prevent  the 

adoption  by  the  executive  branch  of  rules 

or  regulations  which  are  contrary  to  law  or 

inconsistent    with    congre.ssional    Intent    or 

whlcii  go  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  logls- 

lalioD  which  they  are  designed  to  implement; 

jolncly  to  the  Cominiitees  on  the  Judiciary, 

u'.d  Rulefl. 

By  Mr.  DRIN.\N  (Tar  iiiavcU  and  Mr. 

M  IN  VTA)  : 

:i  n..  8J32  A  bill  to  i-equlre  the  submission 
'•I  reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  1»- 
'>tiance  of  a  license  lor  the  export  of  certain 
arms,  ammanltion,  or  implementa  of  v.ar: 
to  the  Committee  on  Internatlonnl  Relations. 

HJl.  8233.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increased 
rongresslonal  oversight  of  foreign  military 
sales  conducted  imder  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Iii- 
fematlonal  Relations,  and  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  HIGHTOWER     for  liimsc-ir  .-(rid 
^h'.  Melcher)  : 
H.R.  8234.  A  biU  to  amend 
Stockyards  Act,   1921.  as 
other  purposes;   to  tl'.c  Cor. 
cnUiu-e. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (furfitni dl  c.d  Mr 
SunaxEB)  : 
HJl.   8235.   A  bill   to  auth 
tious  lor  the  construction 
ways   in   accoi-dancc    wltli 
UiUted  States  Cod?,  r.nd  Tor 
to    the    Commit  tf-e    on    Pui 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM : 
HJl.  8236.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972    Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  M^aus,  ar.d  Inter 
late  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of 
H.R.  82:i7.  A  bill  to  arnem 
Social   Seiau-ity  Act  to   ii.c 
23    the   age   until    which 
benefits  may  be  paid  on  th 
time  student  status,  and  the 
.%  child  mxist  have  become 
to  qualify  for  su^h  benefits 
disabiliry;    v.>   ilu-  Commitiei 
Meaiis. 

By  Mr.  RAILiiB.'^CK: 
H.R.  8238.  A  bill  to  pio\ 
nieut  benefits  for  Members 
reniiiln   in  office  after  at 
age:  Jointly  to  the  Gonmnii 
s-ntl  Civil  Service,  and  Hcmse 
By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN  ( 

ANNUNZIO,   Mr.    ASHL  i 

1  i.L  of  Maryland,  Mr 

Mr.  Stakk)  : 
H.R.  8239.  A  bill   u,  exiein 
ifir   The   flexible  regulation  o 
f>n  deposits  and  share  accoun 
uistltutiona,  to  impose  a  mor 
usage  by  financial  lustltuiio 
methods  of  funds  transfers, 
public  tinders  (and  iug  of  the 
tory  institutions  in  borne 
Committee  on  Banking.  Cun 
in.L'. 

By    Mr.    SATTERPIEL 

Jlr.   RoBEBTS,   Mr. 

Mr.   Ti..\GUE,   Mr. 

Carney,  Mr.  Dan 

LEY,    Mr.    C>1ABI.£S 

Mr.  MoixL.  Mr.  Cor 

NER,     &ir.     IlANN.\FORIl 

Tennes.sec,  Mr.  Beabi 
laud,  Mr.  Ed(:\r,  Mr, 
McHucH,    Mrs 
chusetis.  Mr.  Wylib, 

.\BONOB,  Mr.  OCVEB, 

Mr.  OBrien)  : 
HJt.  8240.  A  blU  to  amend 
Slates  Code,  to  provide 
centive  pay  for  certain  physii 
tlsts  employed  by  the  Depar 
cine  and  Surgery  of  tlie  Vetefp. 
tration  in  order  to  enhance 
and  retention  of  such   persi 
other  purposes:   ro  tiie  Comm 
un.<'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAriERFIELcl  (lor  himsel.f. 
Mr.  SisK,  and  Mr.  V.'i  lsh  ) : 
H.K.  8241.  A  bill  to  amend  i  ille  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  sped  1  pay  and  In- 
centive pay  for  certain  phj-8i(  ians  and  den- 
tists employed  by  the  Depart  uenc  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Vete  ans'  Adminis- 
tration lu  order  to  enhance  tl  le  recruitment 
and  retention  of  such  perse  nnel,  and  for 
other  p\irpofie«:  to  the  Co.nm|l  lee  on  Veter- 
anjj'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEEI.MAN 
H.R.  8242.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  C  >de  to  broaden 
the  cla-ss  of  veterans  eligible  fo  ■  certain  hom» 
loan  benefits;  t.o  the  Committ4e  on  Veterans' 
-Affairs. 

By    Mr.     WIRTH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bt.oT'TTT.  KTr.  BRr>T)m:\|.  Ms.  Cot.itns 
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Haced  >rn, 


aid 


Govern  nent 


of  Illinois,  Mr.  de  Lxtco 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
.Mr.  Edcab,  Mr.  Hawki 
lkb  of  West  Virginia 
MiKV.\.    Mr.    MoTXL, 
Mr.   Rkes,  Mr.   Riecle 
THAL,    Mr.    Sarbanes 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mi' 
man.  and  Mr.  Won 
8243.  A  bill  to  establl«il 

Information 

Nfttional  Energy  Information 
thorlze   the  Department  of 
imdertake  a  survey  of  U.S. 

on  the  public  lands  and 

other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  ConMnTi 
teri(<r  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYDLER    (for 
Horton.   Mr.   AiiDNOR, 
Rhode     Island,     Mr. 
EriNKi.i  V,  Mr.  Brown 
Brown  of  Michigan, 
-Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Doi  i 

Mr.  C/.EVELANO,  Mr. 

ABLE.  Mr.  Emeby,  Mr, 
EscH,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Prenzel,   Mr.   Grassle  • 
Mr.  GuYER,  Mr 
H.ASTINCS)  : 

H.R.  8244.  A  blU  to  extend 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Asslstanc  > 
to  the   Committee   on 

liou.-^. 

By    Mr.    WYDLER    (for 
HoBTON,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr 
Peimsylvanla,  Mr. 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
MARsiNO,  Mr.  Lent, 

MCCOU.ISTEB,   Mr,    

DoNAT.D  of  Georgia,  Mr 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  MrrcH^LL 
Mr.    MosKFH,    Mr 
QiTiE.  Mr.  QnLLEN,  Mr. 
RuppE,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
H.R.  8245.  A  bill  to  extend  .. 
State  and  Loonl  Fiscal  Asslstanci 
to   the   Committee   on  Gov 
t  ions. 

By    Mr.    WYDLER     (lor 
HoFTON,  Mr.  Ste>:lman 
of  WLsconsln,  Mr.  Thoni 
Jagt,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  8246.  A  bill  to  extend 
State   and    Loonl    Fiscal 
1972:   to  Ihe  Committee  on 
era  t  ions. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  8247.  A  bill  to  amend  the . 

Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 

luider  the  National  Heart  and  _ 

To  revise  and  extend  the  progran 

Research  Service  Awards,  to 

of  research  Information,  and  t< 
national   program   with   respec 
di.seases:  to  the  Committee  on 
Forptgn  Commerce. 

"ny  Mr.  BELL  (for  himselt 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  _ 
fornln.  Mr.s.  Chisholm, 
oi^llinois,  Mr.  Conyers 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
of  California,   Mr.  H, 
Jn  FORDS,    Mr.    Lent, 
Maryland,  Mr.  Ottinger 
Mr.  RICH5I0ND,  Mr. 
AtAN.  Mr.  Charles  Wn 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 

H.R.  8248.  A  bill  to  direct 

slrumentallties  not  to  require 
declarations  of  marital  status  oi 
sentlal  use  of  prefixes  Indicating 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmenl 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  8249.  A  bill  to  authorize 
of  the  Army,  acting  through 
Engineers,  to  Investigate,  study, 
lake  measures  to  provide  flood 
the  pren  adjacent  to  the  Darby 
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Ottawa  Wildlilte  Refuge  In  Ottawa  Coimty, 
Ohio;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Publk:  Works  and 
Traa^iortatton. 

By  Mr.  STEED   (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaboma,  Mr. 
English,  and  Mr.  Rtsenhoover)  : 
H  R.  8?50.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  post- 
ponement Of  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bdtjcation,  and  Welfare  with  reepect 
to  intermediate  care  facilities  for  the  mern- 
lilJy  retarded  under  tUie  XIX  of  tlie  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inteistate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  Himself,   Mr. 
Btester,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Pasttxi. 
Mr.  FiNDiarY,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ner,  Mr.  SoLABE,  Mr.  "Whalen.  and 
liir.WiWN). 
HJS.  8251.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  argicultural 
Trade   De^^elopment   and   Assistance   Act   of 
1954;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM; 
H.J.  Res.  S29.  Joint  resolution  for  a  con- 
stitutional  amendment   providing   that   the 
veto  of  «  nonelected  President  may  be  over- 
riden by  60  percent  of  botli  Houses  of  Con- 
gress; to  ti»e  Oommittee  on  the  Jiiriiciarr. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.J.  Bes.  530.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  fuli 
week  in  October  each  year  as  National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Obsev.ance  'WeeK;   to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NOW AK: 
H.    Con.   Res.    325.    Concurrent   rcsoUUion 
expressing  the  senee  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  fcbe  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthnania:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.  Res.  567.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing    committee    to    be    known    as   the 
Committee  on  tlie  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
CuEVKLAKD,  Mrs.  KEYS,  Mr.  Fhenzel. 
Mr.  Eblenbobn,  Mr.  Boliimg,  Mr. 
Rtrr,  Mr.  Eckhabdt.  Mr.  Ansbbson 
ot  imuois,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Bedkll, 
Mr.  BISC1.AN9,  Mr.  ^uaum,  Mr.  Bon- 
KKB,  Mr.  Bbinkley,  Mr.  Bbown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  BtJBKK  of  California, 
Mr.  COMABLg,  Mr.  DEvmE,  Mr. 
DowwFT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Eilbebg, 
aad  Mr.  Emery)  : 
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H.  Res.  SS8.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  tl»e  Congressioiial  Record  shall  contam 
a  verbatim  account  of  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  floor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself.    Mr.    Boixntc,    Mr.    CurvE- 
i<BKD,  Mr.  Fbaser.  Mr.  Fbenezi.,  Mr. 
ScBK,  Mr.  Erlemborn,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr. 
Ekiiabdt,  Mr.  Fb£y,  Mrs.  Fenwick., 
Ml-.  Habbis,  Mis.  Holt,  Mr.  Hobton, 
Mr.    Kasten,     Mr.     Ketchum,     Mr. 
Kindness,   Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  LaPalce, 
Mr.  LLOiD  of  California,  Mr.  Lorr, 
Mr.    MoGloskey,    Mr.    McCollibtee, 
Mr.  McIIucH.  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.  Res.  569.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  Cougre&=iozial  Record  shall  contam 
a  verbatim  accouiit  of  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  floor,  and  for  o^her  purp;)ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Fraseb,  Mr.  Fbxnzei.,  Mrs. 
Keys,  Mr.  Eblensobn,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
BoLLiNG,    Mr.    Fbev,    Mr.    Metcalfe, 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Myebs  of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pbessleb,  Mr. 
i       Pritchjukd,   Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Regula, 
Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Talcott,    Mr. 
Tbeek.      Mr.      Wakman,      and      Mr. 
Chables  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.  Ees.  570.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  Congressional  Record  shaU  contain 
a  verbatim  account  of  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  tbe  floor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  c:lause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  rel erred  as  follows; 

204.  By  the  SPE.\KEE:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  relative  to  public  employee  unions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

305.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  New 
Jersey,  reUtlwe  to  ecuialbdng  the  rates  of 
the  Interstate  sale  and  dlsttlbutiQn  of  nat- 
ural gas  supplies;  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

206.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatur*  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  Including  the 
cost  of  eyeglasses,  prescription  drugs,  and 
hearing  aids  as  benefits  permitted  to  medi- 
care recipients;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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207.  Also,  memorial  ot  the  Leglslatare  ot 
tbe  State  of  Arizona.  relativ«  to  tbe  anMlnt- 
ment  of  ^>eeial  InTesclgatlve  oocntatttees  to 
reaolve  tbe  lasue  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  m  action  in  Southeast  AsU; 
jointly  to  tbe  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Rules. 


PRIVATE  EILL.n  AND  RESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BENITEZ  iulroduced  a  bill  (H.a.  8252  > 

for  tOie  relief  of  Tito  Victoriano  Martinez. 

which  was  referred  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
ISI.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a.  petition  of 
John  TarJiowskI,  Wauconda.  Cl..  relative  to 
redress  of  grievaiices;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  J  udlciar}-. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXUI,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 

H.R.  8121 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 

Pp.se  29,  immediately  after  line  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Six;.  209.  No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  diall  be  used  by  the 
Department  of  Jtistlce  (including  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation)  to  disseminate 
other  than  under  tbe  ptrrvistooB  of  aeotton 
552  or  6S2a  of  title  5,  or  to  acquire,  collect, 
classify,  or  preserve,  any  Information  con- 
cerning tbe  activities  or  briefs  of  any  per- 
son who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent such  information  is  acquired  In  the 
cotu-se  of  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
oltenses  against  the  Umtod  States,  or,  if 
such  an  Investigation  is  required  or  autbor- 
Jaed  by  law.  Is  acquired  In  the  courBe  of  a 
bona  Bde  Investigation  of  a  persom  betng 
considered  for  Federal  appointive  office  or 
employment." 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

On  page  16,  after  Une  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  negotiating  the  surrender  or  lelliiquUh- 
ment  of  any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Panama  Caaal 
Zone." 
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THE  FINANCIAL  PLIGHT  OP 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesd4ty,  June  25,  197S 
Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pie.si- 
dent.  In  the  view  of  veteran  newspaper- 
man Louis  Sptlman  the  tragic  financial 
Plight  of  New  Yortc  City  should  be  a 
lesson  to  the  Nation. 

I  agree  with  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Spil- 
man,  columnist  for  the  Waynesboi-o 
<Va.)  News-Virginian  and  long  time 
editor  aod  mUJEber  of  that  newspaper. 
His  oofaanm  is  sach  an  excellent  ap- 
Pmisai  oC  jnst  miiere  deficit  spending 
^lead  us,  that  I  a*  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
CXXI 1316— I>art  le 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IiviaiiNENT  Bankbuptct  of  New  Yobk  City 
Emphasizes  Deficits  Wmi.  Rxjiw  Vs  Au, 
The  tragic  financial  plight  of  New  York 
City  Should  be  a  lesson  to  all  of  tis  .  .  .  par- 
ticularty  Congressmen.  New  Tortc  City  Is  In 
debt  over  13'^  buiicm  ttollars.  They  have  no 
money  in  tbe  city  ooCfers.  Tliey  az«  unable 
to  sell  bosuls  or  boRow  money  frem  tbe  faankc 
or  from  indlvidaals.  The  city  must  meet  ite 
stupendous  $40,000,000  payroll  by  June  80. 
They  certainly  can't  eliminate  firemen  or 
policemen  because  this  vratild  turn  tbe  city 
into  an  arsonist's  paradise  and  a  muggers' 
mlUennlvim.  ^^ 

Wht  can  be  done?  Well,  to  temporarily 
stave  OCT  bankruptcy  the  nwRdiants.  maau- 
factoreiB  and  mal  estate  ownan  have  agreed 
to  paj  mext  yeaia  tascs  dow.  But  what  hap- 
pens vhea  the  July.  August  and  8c«>tember 
payrolls  come  due?  Surely  the  nation  can- 


not let  New  York  City  be  sold  at  auction  to 
tba  hlgta«st  bidders.  That  would  be  open  tit- 
vttatkm  to  our  Arab  friends  to  buy  tbe 
city  .  .  .  then  where  would  we  be?  Mew 
York  City  officials  appeUed  to  the  V&  con- 
gress for  a  1^  biUion  d.->Uar  grant.  ODiikkss 
refused. 

What  would  cause  a  city  the  size  of  New 
York  to  go  broke?  ITie  answer  is  simple. 
They  have  contlnned  to  spend  more  money 
than  they  take  In.  If  an  Individual  does 
this  he  has  no  recourse  but  to  declaic  bank- 
ruptcy. Why  can't  government  be  wise 
enough  to  veoognize  the  same  sltuatkn  arfces 
B'hen  Otef  run  out  of  money  and  crodlt? 
Higher  and  higher  salaries  and  wages  and 
provision  for  more  and  more  services  pro- 
vide a  terrific  burden  on  any  goTemznent*8 
laoome.  And  in  New  Toi*  City  l  out  of  9<my 
8  cttiaens  an  reported  to  be  on  welfsre. 
nia*<8  aabala,  too. 

Bankiupky  oT  Kew  Tork  Ct^  waaU  aflset 
the  enUre  natkm  .  .  .  and  esvn  ttas  wwid. 
That's  why  tills  is  a  glorious  opportunity 
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for  our  national  government  to  learn  a  much 
needed  lesaon.  We  have  a  prodigious  national 
debt:  we  continue  to  rote  special  benefits 
here  and  there  whilst  building  up  a  mam- 
moth annual  deficit.  The  urge  to  be  re- 
elected is  overshadowing  statesmanship. 
Whenever  pressure  is  exerted  on  members  of 
Congress  the  fear  of  defeat  at  the  polls 
lauses  agreement  to  Just  about  any  benefit 
t  hat  Is  sought. 

Not  only  is  our  federal  government  plung- 
Ji»g  further  and  further  into  debt.  It  has 
constructed  an  unimaginably  huge  bureauc- 
racy ...  so  big  It  cannot  possibly  operate 
efficiently.  The  finger  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  mserted  into  every  business  so  that 
private  business  Is  slowly  being  extinguished. 
To  top  olt  this  stupid  attempt  to  run  every- 
thing, local  governments  are  salved  into  sil- 
ence by  so-called  "revenue  sharing."  Each 
year  the  federal  government  hands  over  funds 
to  local  governments  .  .  .  funds  that  only 
enlarge  the  national  debt.  And  believe  you 
me  these  funds  have  strings  attached  to 
them  and  the  strings  are  pulled  by  bureau- 
crats. These  remarks  are  not  offered  as  com- 
plaint ...  far  from  it.  They  are  offered  only 
as  a  feeble,  humble  effort  to  arouse  every- 
one to  Join  In  stopping  this  upside-down  fi- 
nancing that  the  imminent  bankiupicy  of 
New  Torlc  City  symbolizes. 
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VETO  POWER  OF  NONELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  MEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
major  crises  of  the  past  year  are  con- 
verginir  In  the  headlines  this  month.  The 
first  has  been  covered  by  the  press  with 
great  particularity:  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
act a  program  to  meet  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems, efforts  which  have  culminated  in 
the  President's  great  "victorious" 
vetoes. 

The  second  crisis,  however,  lias  not 
been  properly  focused  upon  since  last 
fall.  It  has  received  Uttle  attention  re- 
cently, though  it  Ues  at  the  heart  of  the 
Presidential  veto  crisis.  The  problem  is 
the  nature  of  the  authority  of  an  un- 
elected  President.  In  short:  Should  a 
President  who  has  never  faced  the  na- 
tional electorate— in  particular,  one  who 
has  never  faced  voters  b^rond  the  boun- 
daries of  his  home  congressional  dis- 
trict— ^have  the  same  extraordinary  au- 
thority to  frustrate  the  will  of  Congress 
as  does  an  elected  President? 

I  believe  that  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  demanded  by  President  FOrd's 
recent,  numerous  and  destructive  vetoes. 
I  believe  that  the  answer  should  be:  No* 
Certainly,  at  the  very  least,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  question  be  raised,  and 
discussed. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  proposing  to  the 
Congress  that  it  consider  amending  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  limit  the  veto 
powers  of  unelected  Presidents.  M^  prop- 
osition is  simple:  Any  President  who 
attain  his  office  by  virtue  of  first  hav- 
ing been  appointed— not  elected— Vice 
President,  could  still  veto  acts  of  Con- 
gress; but  his  veto  could  be  overriden 
when  60  percent  of  the  Members  of  each 
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House  voted  to  do  so.  Th|s 

would   replace   the   cui-iv, 

two-thirds — 66%  percent— 
The  60-percent  figure  is 

It  still  requires  that  a 

majority  of  Congress 

legislative    branch    can 

Executive;  yet  it  avoids 

requirement,  a  requiremei^t 
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is. 
I  hope  that  discussion  of 

amendment  will  focus 

following  key  questions 

for  the  currently  rudderless 
cur  Nation?  Is  it  Congress, 
ei-ship  has  managed  to  Iin( 
cent  of  the  House  behind 
bills  as  the  jobs  bill  and 
law  and  62  percent  behind 
bill  just  vetoed?  Or  is  it 
Pi-esident,  who  has  vetoed 
sliding  into  office — a 
victories  have  been  imifor4ly 
ranging  from  no  jobs,  to  no 
land  that  has  been  strippe< 

to  no  increase  in  farm 

emergency  funds  for  housing 
Where    does    this    strlc 
power  that  characterizes  th( 
ministration  originate? 

Not  in  article  I,  section 
Constitution,  which  defina 
dential  veto  power.  Rath*, 
Ford's  power  has  arisen  , 
suit  of  that  ill-considered 
25th  amendment  which 
i-eady  disgraced  public  „„, 
indicted  coconspirator,"  to 
next  President  of  the  United 
The  Congress  and  its  ., 
day  being  mocked  because 
oso  negativism  of  a  man 
still  be  minority  leader  of 
Representatives.  Frankly,  I 
tired  of  hearing  this 
boast  of  great  victories 
cent  of  one  House  of  the 
suppoi-ted  his  stance. 

I  propose  that  the  

purely  negative  power  over 
be  limited. 

The  leadership  of  Congr4ss 
being   seriously    questioned 
could  line  up  a  "mere"  65 
House  of  Representatives  _ 
bill,  and  the  strip-mine  bill 
I  propose   that   instead 
up<m  congressional  leaders, 
tlMi  be  shifted  to  the  man  . 
and  that  we  seriously  questic  i 
man  and  his  veto. 

The  woes  of  the  jobless  dtniand  that 
we  do  no  less. 

Our  raped  mountain  lan^s  demand 
that  we  do  no  less. 

I  do  not  here,  of  course,  iftean  to  de- 
mean Gerald  Ford,  the  man  His  Integ- 
rity has  been  confli-med  by  ii  vestigatlon 
as  well  as  by  reputation;  ajd  his  fun- 
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THE  GASOLINE  BLU  3S 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FL(  RIO 


OP  NEW  JEKSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  June  25. 
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Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  is  considering 
energy  related  legislation,  c 
are  increasingly  investigating  _ 
of  the  major  energy  producei  i 
tributors,  and  a  handfull  of 
al  committees  are  holding  h4arings 
the  policy  and  resources  of 
industry.  The  term  "multti 
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Congress: 
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for  the  nation,  ridding  our  highways  of  un- 
economical and  unsightly  outlets  iu  favor 
ol  large,  spauking-new  stations. 

Tlie  fact  is,  however,  that  moat  of  the 
doomed  outlets  are  neighborhood  locations 
which  provide  total  services  to  the  consumer 
rather  than  simply  selling  gasoline.  As  a 
result,  by  attrition,  more  company  stations 
b-prir.g  up,  selling  more  gas  per  station,  but 
proviuing  less  services. 

According  to  Federal  Energy  Adminiblra- 
tioii  estimates,  company-operated,  or  re- 
ii:ier-opcratcd  gas  stations,  had  an  average 
sales  of  61,000  gallons  per  station,  far  out- 
stripping the  independent  gas  station  aver- 
age of  24,500  gallons  per  month.  Thus  the 
old  cut-throat  tactic  of  coming  iuio  an  area 
and  killing  oS  local  competition  by  lowering 
prices  temporarily,  is  working,  and  on  a 
giant  scale. 

The  result  has  been  the  elinUiiatioii  of 
thousands  of  service  station  owners  from 
the  retail  business  of  selling  gas,  and  sub- 
sequent creation  of  greater  and  greater  con- 
trol of  the  retail  gas  business  by  multina- 
tional oil  companies. 

As  I  look  around  me,  I  see  the  tremendous 
Influence  of  big  business  over  our  lives.  Tlie 
junior  executive  still  wears  that  gray  flan- 
nel suit.  The  big  arms  contractors  still  make 
big  profits  helping  rlsuig  nations  to  kill  off 
their  young.  The  supermarket  chains  sell 
vegetables  whose  prices  have  changed  three 
times  in  one  week  while  we  wail  in  line 
helplessly. 

And  now  the  killing  off  of  tlie  Utile  guy 
again,  in  the  business  of  selling  gas,  signals 
the  death  of  one  more  opportuni'.v  for  our 
young  to  make  it  on  their  own. 


JUDGE  WAIiY  COX,  OP  VALLEJO— 
A  PEOPLE'S  JURIST 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  UEGGETT 

or   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIX  ES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1975 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speakei',  after  18 
yeais  serving  the  people  of  the  Vallejo 
municipal  court.  Judge  Wally  Cox,  the 
peoiile's  designated  choice  in  many  elec- 
tions. Is  stew)in5  aside.  In  his  18  or  20 
years  of  judicial  service,  Wally  has  served 
not  only  the  litigants  of  the  North  Bay, 
but  also  San  Francisco,  Long  Beacli, 
Bjchmond,  San  Rafael,  Walnut  Ci-eek. 
Santa  Ana.  Newport  Beacli,  Fairfield, 
Berkeley,  and  Napa. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  Wallace  W. 
Cox  has  always  had  a  quality  of  easy 
communication,  patience,  and  compas- 
sion. 

Wally  Cox  was  not  a  judge  of  m.vopic 
interests;  he  has  found  time  not"  only 
to  set  a  high  threshold  for  the  bench  and 
bar,  but  he  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
his  total  community.  People  hke  Wally 
Cox  make  a  grouping  of  houses  a  home- 
town. Wally  Cox  worked  as  attorney  for 
the  public  administrator,  president  of 
the  Solano  Bar  Association,  president  of 
the  Vallejo  School  Board,  chairman  of 
the  Solano  American  Red  Cross,  and 
president  of  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Wallace  Cox  has  served  on  every 
professional  and  eleemosynarv  board  that 
could  use  his  talents.  Years  aiid  years  of 
aoiiated  time  he  gave  to  the  baard  of 
directors  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amei-ica, 
the  school  board,  the  Califorma  State 
Executive  School  Board,  Uie  White  House 
Conference  on  Education,  the  Greater 
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Vallejo  Recreation  Board,  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  board  of  the  Mental 
Health  Society,  the  Solano  County 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  board  of 
the  Historical  Society. 

Additionally,  Wally  foimd  time  for  vo- 
cation activities— member  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  California  Judges,  the  Municipal 
Courts  Committee  of  Conference  Judges, 
member  of  Judges  &  Marshals  Associa- 
tion, member  of  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Bar  of  California, 
and  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Solano  Bar. 

These  are  some  of  the  activities  that 
make  Wally  Cox  a  household  word  in 
Vallejo:  and  fortunately  for  us,  his  wife, 
Jean,  can  also  produce  a  very  competitive 
list  of  community  activities. 

Wally  and  Jean  Cox,  for  service  to  your 
community  on  this  day  the  Congress  of 
tiie  United  States  salutes  you  for  a  job 
of  excellence. 


GOVERNJ.TENT  LIFE   INSURANCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VIBCINIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mi\  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
voice  my  support  of  HJl.  7222,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Congressman  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  and  cosponsored 
by  Congressman  Richard  D.  Whixe,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  Uie  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  Emjdoyee  Benefits  and 
other  members  of  that  subcommittee. 
The  bill  would  amend  present  law  to  pro- 
vide that  tlie  Federal  Government  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  employee's 
Ufe  insurance  policy,  with  the  employee 
paying  the  remaining  50  percent. 

The  Federal  employee  Government  life 
insurance  plan — ^FEGLI — was  initiated  in 
1954.  From  FEGLI's  inception  to  the 
present,  the  Federal  Ooverament  has 
paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  an  em- 
ployee's group  life  insurance  policy,  and 
the  employees  have  paid  the  remaining 
two-thirds.  Tills  is  in  almost  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  gene:al  practice  in  the 
private  sector,  where  the  employer  pays 
60  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  employees' 
life  insurance,  with  a  trend  being  estab- 
lished for  the  private-sector  employer 
to  absorb  100  percent  of  the  cost. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Uie  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  bill  because  of 
its  estimated  annual  cost  of  $68.9  million. 
However,  if  enacted,  HJl.  7222  would 
not  go  mto  effect  until  the  first  pay  period 
after  December  31, 1976.  This  means  that 
there  would  be  no  cost  for  the  first  year 
and  a  half  after  its  enactment,  by  which 
time  the  current  budget  and  fiscal 
ci-unch,  we  trust,  will  be  over. 

On  June  16,  1975,  the  House  voted  245 
to  145  to  pass  the  bill  but  failed  to  muster 
the  two-thii-ds  majority  necessary  for 
passage  of  a  vote  held  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  The  bill  Is  expected  to  come 
up  for  another  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  July.  It  is  my  intention  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill  at  that  time  and  to 
strongly  urge  m;  congressional  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 
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SIKORSKY'S    ANGEL    OP    MERCY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   COMNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedncLday,  June  25,  1975 

Mv.  McKE-TNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tha 
Sikois'sy  i\ircr£rt  Corp.  of  Stratford, 
Conn.,  lias  come  repeatedly  to  the  fore 
when  the  United  States  has  called  on  its 
sei-vices.  From  transportation  needs,  to 
astronaut  rescues,  to  its  extraordinary 
role  in  Vietnam,  the  Sikorsky  helicopter 
has  done  exceptional  work  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Such  efforts  have  not  ?.lv.-ays  con- 
formed to  the  expectations  of  Igor  Si- 
korsky, the  helicopter's  develoner.  When 
he  built  his  first  flying  machine.  In  1939, 
Sikorsky  envisioned  the  new  vehicle  as 
an  'Angel  of  Mercy,"  able  to  serve  as  a 
rescue  craft  in  countless  hazardous  situ- 
ations. In  time,  though,  the  heUcopter 
became  widely  asFociated  with  mllltarv 
uses  rather  than  with  its  intent  as  a  civil- 
ian rescue  craft. 

As  this  countay  entered  a  new  era  of 
peace  last  year,  Sikorsky  Aircraft  and 
the  industry  was  faced  with  a  double- 
barrelled  challenge:  to  refurbish  the 
helicopter's  image  as  a  vital  peacetime 
resource,  and  to  adjust  to  a  market  in 
which  mihtary  demand  had  lessened. 
The  f ollovi  ing  article  points  out  one  very 
positive  example  of  helicopter  adapta- 
tion in  response  to  that  challenge.  Now 
more  than  ever  Sikorsky's  label  "Angel 
of  Mercy"  fits  the  product  of  the  com- 
pany he  left  behind,  for  the  helicopter 
has  proven  capable  of  answering  still 
another  pressing  national  need:  to  move 
the  injured  and  sick  quickly  and  safely 
to  a  hospital  for  advanced  medicid  care. 

I  insot  in  the  Record  excei-pts  from 
the  article  "Aerial  Ambulance:  This 
Medevac  Program  Pays  Off  in  Lives  " 
from  the  March/April,  1975  issue  of 
Rotor  and  Wing  magazine: 

ATBTAf,  Ambclance 
(By  J.  J.  Barber) 

■nie  pretty  teenager  Cipped  shut  her  his- 
tory book  as  the  final  bell  sounded.  She 
grabbed  her  red  sweater  and  raced  out  the 
doca-  to  Join  her  friends  gathering  la  the 
schoolyard.  Outside,  the  late-afternoon  des- 
ert  air  carried  a  nip,  and  she  donned  the 
sweater  as  the  group  began  moving  &lo\yly 
homeward. 

Kotlung  unuciTal  tbout  the  scene.  The 
same  thing  v.as  happenln-  iu  counUess 
schools  elsewliere.  Except  in  this  case,  the 
girl  In  the  red  sweater  probably  wojjldnc 
have  been  on  the  playground  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  a  unique,  private  heUcoptcr  ambu- 
lance service. 

•Hie  girl,  a  student  at  a  remote  Southern 
California  desert  school.  Is  oujy  one  of  sev- 
eral hundred  persons,  nearly  aU  of  them 
critically  injured  or  gravely  Ul,  who  have  had 
their  chances  for  survival  increased  through 
the  uslC  of  two  specially  equipped  helicopters 
owned  and  directed  by  Loma  Linda  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

A  teaching  and  research  ho.spital  65  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles,  iu  the  city  of  Loma 
Linda,  the  medical  center  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  one  in  the  United  States  that  owns 
its  own  heUcopter  ambulaoices — a  Sikorsky 
S-55B  and  a  Sikorsky  S-^5-T.  Both  have  been 
converted  and  outfitted  with  medical  equip- 
ment and  built-in  life-supported  systems. 

Since  the  June  1972  inception  of  medevac 
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service  by  the  516-bed  hospital,  which  Is  as- 
sociated with  Loma  Unda  University  and  its 
medical  school,  the  beneats  from  the  heli- 
copters have  been  threefold : 

Patients  in  less  well  equipped  hospitals, 
loO  miles  or  more  away  in  small  desert  and 
inorintaln  coiiiinunitles.  have  been  moved  to 
tlie  medi<-al  center  or  other  lar^e  hospitals 
<l«itkly  and  comfortably  with  all  the  equip- 
mein  needed  to  sustain  their  lives. 

Loma  Liiida  University  Medical  Center  has 
extended  its  range  in  assisting  outlying  hos- 
pitals. 

Operation  of  the  service  has  generated  rev- 
enue for  a  private  helicopter  operator.  West- 
ern Helicopters  Inc..  of  neariiy  Rialto,  which 
flies  and  maintains  Slkorsltys  for  the  hos- 
pital. 

It  was  through  Western  Helicopters'  Alec 
Fergu.s8on.  who  recently  gave  up  his  active 
day-to-day  participation  in  the  company  he 
founded,  that  the  hoapital  embarlced  on  lis 
ambitious  medevac  program.  Looking  back, 
rergusson  said  it  all  started  with  a  question. 
"The  then  administrator  of  the  hospital." 
he  said,  "gave  a  talk  to  the  Rialto  Rotary 
Club  on  the  high  cost  of  medical  care.  The 
whole  gist  of  his  speech  was  that  they  had 
to  spend  tlOO.OOO  to  buy  a  machine  that 
v/ould  save  one  life  a  year. 

"I  approached  him  after  the  meeting  and 
said,  'Have  you  ever  thought  of  using  a 
helicopter?"  He  said.  'Yes,  but  they're  too 
expensive.' 

"I  said.  -Well  I  Just  heard  you  teU  50  peo- 
ple that  Loma  Linda  would  spend  ijt  100,000 
for  one  machine  to  save  one  life.  How  many 
lives  would  a  helicopter  save?" 

"He  said,  'You  know,  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached us  on  that  basis.  Give  us  i  propo^i- 
lion."'  ' 

The  proposition  was  a  lO-day  trial  of  an 
Alouette  in  over  the  1970  Christmas  holiday 
period.  Norman  Meyer,  assistant  administra- 
tor for  the  medical  center,  said  the  medevac 
experiment  proved  successful.  This,  he  ex- 
plained, led  to  acquiring  two  military-sur- 
plus H-198  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
a»alth.  Education,  and  Welfare  through  the 
California  state-surplus-property  program. 
,  Meyer  admitted  tb»  H-19s  "looked  pretty 
bad"  when  the  medical  center  got  them  In 
late  1971.  But  the  hospital  authorized  West- 
em.  an  operator  with  14  helicopters  and  an 
extensive  maintenance  facility  that  does  out- 
side work,  to  go  ahead  and  convert  one  of 
the  Sikorskys  to  a  civUlan  configuration  for 
air  taxi/charter  certification.  At  the  same 
time.  Western  was  asked  to  transform  the 
roomy  cabin  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aerial 
ambulance. 

Approximately  »60,000  later.  Loma  Linda 
had  an  8-55B  outfitted  with  medical  sys- 
tems and  able  to  carry  fotir  litter  patients 
and  one  seated  ambulatory  patient,  plus  a 
pUot  and  a  medic. 

"To  my  knowledge."  said  Meyer,  who  has 
looked  into  a  number  of  other  medevac  pro- 
grams, "there  is  possibly  no  heUcopter  con- 
version In  the  United  States  that  is  as  well 
equipped  as  ours." 

Ha  credited  the  Volunteer  Service  League, 
a  group  of  women  who  donate  their  time  and 
raise  funds  for  the  hospital,  for  financing 
two-thirds  of  the  coat  of  the  medical  equlp- 
ment.and  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  piston 
aircraft  to  turbine  power.  Earlier,  before  the 
medical  center  had  even  become  involved  in 
the  medevac  program,  the  league  financed 
a  «4S,000  rooftop  heliport  at  the  »20-mlillon 
faclUty  to  permit  helicopters  ot  bring  in 
emergency  cases.  The  hellstop  hag  a  ramp 
leading  directly  into  the  building,  where 
there  are  elevators  to  rush  patients  to  the 
emergency  nxMns. 

"We  got  the  8-5fiB  going,"  said  Pergusson, 

and  w©  started  out  at  15  to  20  hours  a 

month.  The  growth  and  demand  seemed  to 

keep  Increasing. 

Much  of  the  medevac  services'  normal  op- 
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Was   the  expense  of  co: 
helicopters  into  ambulanc 

•If   you   go   to   dollars 
worth   it."  .said  Meyer.  "B 
dollar  and  cent.s   business 
saving  busines.s  and  we  fee! 
Robert  Puller  is   also   i 
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have  lived  if  tliey  had  ^ 
means  than  air  because  of 

"Several  patients  were 
ically)  at  the  time  we  ai.. 
hospital  to  pick  them  up. 
patients  were  being  moved 
to  be  sent  to  a  .specialized 
had  additional  facilities. 

"Being  in  an  unstable  ^ 
with,   had   they   not   been 
equipment  on  board  that  „ 
likely  wotild  not  have  made 
Meyer  said  that  approxln 
of  the  heUcopter  calls  hav< 
fers  between  hospitals,  wit 
cent  of  the  patients  belni 
Linda.  The  hospital  does 
helicopters  to  Just  Inter-h 
but  Meyer  said  that  so  far 
only  a  few  calls  to  acclden 
When  calls  do  come  in, 
emergency  room;  there,  th< 
dispatched.  Western  has  foi 
S-66s,  and  there  Is  one  on 
hangar  or  on  caU  at  home 
When  notified,  the  pilot  fli_, 
tal — a  five-minute  trip — an  1 
medic  and  any  other 
flight,  along  with  any  .^.,. 
might  be  required  for  the  _, 
"If  it's  a  premature  bab' 
said  Meyer,  "the  helicopter 
the  hospital  and  pick  up  i_ 
nurse  or  maybe  an  inhalatic  a 
Incubator." 

Meyer  noted  that,  of  the 
flights  made  by  he  S-55s 
through  the  end  of  1974,  65  _ 
piremature  babies.  He  pointer 
Linda  has  the  only  infant  1 
in  San  Bernardino  County 
nation's  largest,  covers  an 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey 
Delaware  combined! 

Of  the  other  45  percent  oA  ^ 
adniiiustrator  said  32  carri* 
tims  and  the  remaining  13  : 
ical  patients,  the  majority 

"Our   costs,"   said   Meyer 
pretty  competitive  with  an 
said  that  depending  on  d 
and  roads,  the  helicopter  _ 
quarter  to  a  third  more  than  , 
lance — or  It  might  be  cheaper 

Explaining    the    helicopt 
Meyer  .said  that  a  groiuid 
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a  direct  run  of  50  to  75  milts 
or  good  highway  from  a  deser 
be  cheaper.  But  he  pointed 
more  than  an  hour  for  a 

Oil  an  emergency  run  to „, 

tni^ting  roads  leading  down 
moiintoin   re.sort   lake.    He   s 
ijy  lielicopier,  which  takes 
iitps  to  cover  the  distance. 
•  We  ha\e  gotten  no  public 

me   this  tiling."  Mpyer 
<Ojt    oi    the   operation — cov. 
piliJl.  a>.'d  medic — is  slightly 
r.i\  hour  for  the  35  to  40  hou  • 
T'O^ra'a  has  been  averaging 
i^Kike  if  .sink  or  swim  on  its 

However,  when  the  hosplta  i 
doesn't  ask  first  if  the  patier  t 
flight  is  made  and  the  chai 
liuer.  II  the  patient  is  indige 
aosorhs  the  co.st. 

In  return  for  the  cost  of  . . 
ption.  fne  hospital,  as  well 
benefits.  Meyer  explained  that 
have   extended   the   range   of 
ability  tc  assist  smaller 
"There    ai-e    certain 

"that  cannot  take  care  of 

tieiits  they  receive,  and  they 
move  ihem  to  some  larger  fac- 
liights  to  Blythe,  Calif.,  mor  i 
miles  away  oii  tlie  Callfornla- 
and  to  other  communities  as 
ilicr.   "I'lie  medical  center's  1 
flight  w  as  from  Loma  Linda 
Calif.,   a   distance   of 
miie.s. 

Meyer  .^^aid  another  important 
accrues  to  the  unlversly  hoe 
iieiicopter  ambulances  Is  the 
<3f  accident  cases  and  critic* 
liiat  can  be  seen  and  studied 
in  training  and  those  doing 
facility. 

In  operation,  how  are  the  sfSSs  as  a  pla-e 
loi  a  medic  to  work? 

"Tlie   S-55, "   said   Puller, 
room,  the  space  that  one  r. 
medical  procedures  without 
I  have  full  access  to  the 
four  litters  on  board." 

The  medic  remembers  one 
in  particular,  who  had  been  ci 
In  being  thrown  from  a  horse. 
patient  had  suffered  a  brain  s 
hemorrhaging  In  the  skull 
pressure  to  the  brain. 

He  said  that  during  the  .„  „ 
vac  flight  from  a  distant  desei  t 
patient's  vital  signs  were  rapl  1. 
ing.  The  medic  said  on  landir  g 
pital,  the  riding-accident  vi<l 
mediately  rushed  into  surger] 

"Had  she  not  arrived  at  tt  b  hospital  by 
heUcopter  as  soon  as  she  had,'  said  Fuller," 
she  would  have  died." 

The  helicopter  medevac  patient  was  the 
teenage  yirl  in  the  red  sweater 
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leins  waiting  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Just  yesterday  tlie  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
reported  out  H.R.  7014,  a  comprehen- 
.sive  energy  bill  which  goes  to  the  roots 
of  our  energy  problems.  I  am  pleased 
that  last  week  this  body  approved  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  energy  bill. 
H.R.  6860.  But  H.R.  6860  must  be  ac- 
companied by  H.R.  7014.  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  bill,  we  approved  import 
quotas.  But  we  cannot  limit  imports 
without  controlling  prices  and  encourag- 
ing enei-gy  conservation.  This  bill,  then 
is  really  part  2  of  the  Democrats  energy 
package.  These  two  bills  go  hand-in- 
hand,  and  I  do  not  think  this  Congress 
can  go  home  and  justify  doing  a  half- 
way job.  We  must  act  now— not  next 
month — ^because  the  problems  are  press- 
ing and  requh-e  immediate  solution. 

There  Is  a  second  reason  why  we  must 
not  recess  and  that  is  that  we  must  re- 
store public  confidence  in  the  abiUty 
of  Congress  to  attack  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. I  am  tired  of  the  administration's 
and  the  media's  ill-founded  charges 
that  this  Congress  is  a  "do  nothing" 
Congress. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  recess  vM. 
give  the  public  the  impression  that  we 
are  a  vacation-happy  group.  I  have 
voted  for  every  other  recess  we  have 
taken  this  session,  and  I  believe  that 
recesses  are  necessary  to  carrying  out 
our  duties  as  representatives  of  our  dis- 
tricts. But  this  recess  is  ill-timed  be- 
cause, one,  the  energy  bill  needs  prompt 
attention;  and  two,  because,  this  recess 
comes  too  close  to  others.  We  recently 
had  a  recess  and  will  have  a  month-long 
one  in  August.  K  we  have  this  recess, 
from  May  22  to  September  3.  we  will 

I®.?^^  ^^  weekdays  out  of  session 
and  40  in  session.  This  means  that  of 
the  possible  75  days  we  could  have 
worked  during  this  period  we  will  have 
not  worked  47  percent  of  those  days.  No 
wonder  public  confidence  in  Congress 
IS  eroding.  During  this  period,  a  little 
over  3  months,  we  wiU  have  worked  only 
'3  percent  of  the  possible  workdays 

This  Congress  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  In  recent  years.  We  are  get- 
ting things  done.  But  I  believe  we  are 
shh'king  our  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion and  further  undermhiing  public 
confidence  if  we  go  home  now  without 
acting  on  the  Commerce  Committee's 
enei-gy  bill.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  defeating  the  recess  resolu- 

!l?ii'  ^.^t  J*°'  ^®  '^^^  8o  home  In  Au- 
gust with  the  pride  and  assurance  that 
toi^ress  does  have  the  guts  and  ability 
to  decisively  attack  the  Nation's  prob- 
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ment  have  progressively  given  way  to 
the  exigencies  of  "Realpolitik,"  the  pass- 
ing of  historic  figure  such  as  Josef 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  has  special  signif- 
icance for  all  who  cherish  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  in  our  time  fought  harder, 
suffered  more,  or  feared  less  in  defense 
of  liberty  than  did  he. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty "s  trip  to  Washington  a  year  ago. 
John  M.  Szastak.  executive  director  of 
the  Wa.shington  Liaison  Ser\-ices,  served 
as  the  distinguished  prelate's  ofiQcial 
photographer.  Though  the  ax^quaintance 
was  brief,  Mr.  Szostak  was  profoundly 
impresed,  so  much  so,  that  he  has  writ- 
ten a  touching  tribute  to  the  cardinal. 
I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  and  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  eulogy: 

A  PiioTOGa.\PHERs  Look  at  C'.vr.niNAi- 
Mindszenty 

Tiie  news  of  the  death  of  Josef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  strong  willed  fonner  Primate  of 
Hungi-y  who  became  the  symbol  of  freedom 
has  come  as  a  shock  to  all  especially  to  those 
who  have  known  the  Cardinal  and  worked 
witii  him  in  his  year's  of  exile.  Almost  a  year 
to  the  day  Washington  vi-as  fortunate  to 
have  Cardinal  Mindszenty  as  a  honored 
Kuest  ot  the  cH  y.  the  Congress  and  the  Arch- 
diocese. 

For  me  his  pa8.sing  was  a  personal  loss  be- 
cause during  this  two  day  visit,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  his  personal  photographer  who 
covered  his  Washington  visit  from  l>eginnlng 
to  end.  The  feeling  and  observation  that  I 
gathered  dtirhig  those  two  days  was  as 
though  I  was  covering  a  Saint.  Right  I  was 
because  Cardinal  Mindszenty  Is  a  Saint  of 
our  times. 

During  those  close  photographic  moments 
eapecially  In  private  one  could  capture 
through  the  lens  of  the  camera  the  suffer- 
ing he  has  gone  through,  his  love  for  God, 
his  love  for  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  his 
love  for  mankind  and  his  special  affection  for 
children.  At  one  private  nuMnent  as  he  was 
praying  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cruci- 
fix one  could  see  tears  come  down  his  cheek, 
I  was  moved  to  do  the  same.  Xn  leaving  to 
give  him  privacy,  the  Cardinal  said,  "Please 
stay  my  son"  this  I  will  never  forget,  his 
humility  and  kindness.  I  had  the  same  feeling 
as  the  author  of  the  book  titled  "Journal  of 
a  Soul"  the  private  moments  with  P&pe 
John  XXIU. 

Finally  to  personify  his  great  Jiess  one  can 
best  put  it  In  these  words: 

"The  Church  and  the  world  will  mourn 
for  they  have  lost  a  great  example  of  our 
faith  and  patron  of  freedtxn. 

"Tlie  Church  and  the  world  wUl  remember 
him  as  the  man.  of  the  hotir  who  has  stood 
for  the  Church  in  Its  darkest  homrs. 

"Tlie  Church  and  the  world  will  write  trib- 
ute and  finally  remember  his  as  a  Saint 
of  our  time." 


EMERGENCY  HELP 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF   MlSSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1975 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world  in 
Which  principle  and  morality  in  govern- 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  stoce  1967  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  a  single,  na- 
tionwide emergency  telephone  number.  I 
was  pleased  in  1968  when  A.T.  ti  T..  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  independent  tele- 
phone companies,  announced  that  they 
would  provide  a  single  number,  "91 1"' 
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throughout  the  United  States,  as  soon  as 
possible,  upon  the  request  of  the  com- 
munities involved. 

My  hometown  of  Huntington.  Ind.,  was 
the  first  city  in  the  Bell  System  to  adopt 
"911."  Since  that  time  other  cities  in 
Indiana  have  adopted  "911." 

An  additional  incentive  to  providing 
"911"  was  the  legislation  pas.sed  last  year, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act. 
which  requires  communities  to  establish 
a  single  emergency  number,  "911"  to 
qualify  for  funds  tmder  this  legislation. 

I  would  Uke  to  enclose  an  article  from 
the  Port  Wayne  News  Sentinel,  June  21. 
1975,  regarding  Indiana's  response  to 
that  legislation: 

CiTi»>  Ubged:  ADopr  Emergency  911  Phone 

iNoiANAFOLis. — ^Indiana  cities  and  counties 
were  urged  Friday  to  adopt  the  unlversHl 
emergency  telephone  number  of  911. 

The  recommendation  came  from  the  Indi- 
ana Emergency  Medical  Services  Commission, 
whose  chairman.  Dr.  James  C.  DUlon,  Indi- 
anapolis, said  that  all  signs  point  to  911  as 
being  the  basic  emergency  telephone  number 
to  be  used  nationally  and  In  Indiana. 

Another  commissiion  member,  C.  Theodore 
Pine,  who  also  Is  government  manager  for 
Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Company,  said  that 
by  October  of  1976  the  911  number  will  be  in 
basic  use  hi  18  geographic  areas  of  Indiana, 
including  Indianapolis.  He  said  these  18  areas 
contain  more  than  hall  of  Indiana's  popula- 
tion. 

The  conmilssiou  adopted  a  resolution  fa- 
voring a  tmiform  911  number  and  sent  it  to 
commissioners  in  the  92  counties  and  to 
mayors  of  all  Indiana  cities. 

The  resolution  also  requests  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  fire  departments  and  emer- 
gency medical  service  providers  to  enter  Into 
disctissions  on  how  a  central  dispatching  sys- 
tem can  be  established  In  each  community. 

DUlou  said  that  implementation  of  the  911 
number  would  not  happen  statewide  over- 
night, but  "the  time  has  come  when  all  cities 
and  counties  should  be  making  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  911  system  as  the  common  number 
to  seciue  all  types  of  emergency  service." 

Philip  K.  Martin,  Lafayette, "  commlssiou 
executive  director,  also  presented  the  com- 
mission with  the  names  of  the  first  634  Boo- 
sters who  have  met  all  of  the  EMS  commis- 
sion's training  requirements  and  are  now 
qualified  to  be  certified  as  emergency  medi- 
cal technicians. 

This  first  group  of  trainees  submitted  to 
the  training  program  on  a  voluntcuy  basis. 
Commission  rtiles  and  regulations  do  not  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  certification  of  emergency 
medical  technicians  until  1978.  The  certifica- 
tions are  valid  for  three  vears. 


THE  OPIUM  POPPIES  ARE  RIPENING 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEREHI 


OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  296— call- 
ing on  the  President  to  convene  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil  to  devise  a  viable 
strategy  for  combating  the  flow  of 
Turkish  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

Turkey  unilaterally  lifted  Its  ban  on 
opium  poppy  production  over  the  vehe- 
ment objections  of  the  United  States. 
Even  now,  the  new  crop  is  maturing  and 
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will,  quite  shoiUy,  be  ready  for  Iia;veit. 
This  is  ominous  news  for  America. 

As  our  worries  have  found  open  expres- 
sion, Tuikey  has  offered  numerous  verbal 
assurances  designed  to  allay  our  feais.  I 
am,  however,  unconvinced.  No  evidence 
exists  that  Tuikey  has  taken  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  diversion  of  opiiun-gum 
Into  international  narcotics  travel.  In 
fact,  it  Is  estimated  thnt  the  1975  ciop 
will  be  50  percent  larger  than  those  crops 
harvested  before  the  ban.  which  can 
translate  into  an  almost  50  percent  in- 
crease in  overall  drug  traffic,  much  of 
which  is  guaranteed  to  hit  the  ir.tonu- 
tional  markets. 

Wc  now  know  that  tlio  Drug  Enlorre- 
ment  Admmistration  is  unable  to  effec- 
tively block  the  flow  of  drug.s  into  our 
country.  "Hie  DEA  has  also  predicted  a 
substantial  increase  la  the  amount  of 
drugs  which  will  reach  our  country  be- 
cause of  Turkeys  decision  to  lift  Uie  ban. 
In  anticipation  of  the  new  bumper-crop, 
drug  traflSckers  have  already  released  a 
significant  part  of  their  stock-piled  her- 
oin into  circulation.  This  ha.s  alread.v 
shown  up  in  the  streets  of  our  country  iii 
the  form  of  moi'e  seizui'es,  greater  quan- 
tity and  better  quality  of  heroin  alread>- 
on  the  streets.  Obviously,  the  DEA  is  rela- 
tively helpless.  Its  administi-ator  has  been 
flred.  No  common  efforts,  centrally  co- 
ordinated, e.xist  to  defend  u.-^  again.'^t  the 
looming  onslaught  of  hard  drugs. 

The  State  Etepai-tmcnt  is  diplomatlc- 
aly  soft-pedaling  the  menace  of  Turkish 
opium  because  of  an  urgent  desire  to  re- 
tain Turkey  as  a  NATO  aUy  in  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  now  are  aware 
that  the  route  of  Turkish  opium  to  Amer- 
ica will  be  through  the  reestablisliment 
of  the  now  well-known  French  connec- 
tion. Here  again,  to  mj-  great  regret, 
there  is  little  effort  being  made  by  our 
Government  to  pressme  the  FYencli  into 
aiding  us  in  this  struggle. 

8o.  we  have  arrived  to  the  end  of  our 
temporary  respite.  Shortly,  this  poison 
will  reach  more  of  our  young  people. 
And,  unless  the  most  stiingcnt  measmes 
are  taken  at  the  highest  level,  the  ti-age- 
diea  of  the  late  1960*s  and  early  1970s 
will  be  repeated  hi  hundreds  of  thou- 
.5ands  of  homes  in  our  country.  More 
teenagers  will  die  of  overdoses.  More 
young  girls  will  turn  to  prostitutiqn  to 
support  their  habits:  v.hat  we  have  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  today  will  be  on 
tlie  streets  of  every  .^mailer  tcvn  to- 
morrow. 

This  scn.se  of  urgency  niu,st  be  com- 
mmilcated  to  everyone  in  oiu-  country. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  affair,  and  we  liave 
little  time  to  lose. 


JOSEPH  A.  OWENS  WINS 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS 

HOR.  WILLIAM  R.  COHER 

or   C>5NNICTIC\.-T 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1975 
Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speal^er,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Joseph  A  Owens. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mt 
Smidt.  one  of  the  Indian;  t 
gion's  businessmen  and 
received  a  much  deserve 
Calumet  College  in  East 

Peter  C.  Smidt  is  the  son 
one  of  the  pioneers  who 
the  great  industrial 
tiie  Hoosier  State. 
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Mr.  Smidt  has  also  been  cite  I  for  his  wo-k 
in  the  area  of  wildlife  conserval  Ion, 

Father  John  M.  Lefko,  out-gi  ilng 
of  the  college,  and  L.  Cosby  B 
man  of  the  Board  of  Director.?.  , 
honorary  degree  upon  Mr.  Smid ; 

Giving    tr^e   valedictory   addje 
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LAFAYETTE    LAKE 

PECANOE     COUNTRY'S 
TION   NEEDS 
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HOiN.  FLOYD  J.  FF  HIAN 
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Ml-.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
struction  and  development 
Lake  will  fill  an  important 
need  for  Tippecanoe  Count^ 
fastest  growing  metropohtan 
and  the  suiounding  areas. 

Tippecanoe  Coimty  is  <me 
piaces  to  live  and  raise  a  i 
State.  But  as  anyone  who  .. 
liot  August  afternoon  lookini ; 
to  beat  the  heat  knows,  we  d 
lecreation  facilities  we  need 
efforts  to  improve  outdoor 
portimities  in  the  area,  exls. 
are  not  keeping  pace  with 
mands  being  placed  on  th*a 
action  now,  we  can  expect 
to  get  worse,  not  better. 

A  recent  study  of 

in  our  county,  sponsoi-ed  by 
canoe  County  Park  Board  an 
area  plan  commission  founc 
mg  public  parks  are  failing 
witli  the  growing  needs  of 
dents.  The  need  for  more  .. 
sports  faciUties  for  fishing 
and  boating  is  particularly 
and  is  e.xpected  to  hacrease 
cent  in  the  next  15  years, 
recreational  facilities  for  _ 
ing,  and  camping  also  fall  sh^rt 
ing   the   growing   demands 
residents.  Demand  of  facilities 
these  needs  will  increase 
cent  by  1990.  But  the  proU^ 
stop  at  the  county  line.  The 
pai-tment  of  Natm-al 
.sliow  that  water  sports  _„ 
seven-comity  region  which  . 
pecanoe  are  fallmg  short  of 
current  needs  of  tlie  region 
predict  tli^t  demand  for  w 
facilities   will   double  withii 

times — and  those  of  our 
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areas.  Some  have  already  suggested  zon- 
ing areas  of  the  lake  for  certain  recrea- 
tional uses — one  area  for  swimming  and 
quiet  fishing  and  one  area  for  boating. 
Others  have  suggested  keeping  each  type 
of  water  recreation  in  a  separate  area. 
And  some  suggest  that  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  conservation  areas  be  kept  off 
limits  to  boats  and  vehicles. 

Final  plans  for  Lafayette  Lake's  rec- 
reational areas  have  not  been  drawii  up 
yel.  But  now  that  construction  of  the 
lake  is  assured,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  some  choices.  We  must  have  opeli 
public  planning  to  make  sure  tliat  tlie 
best  recreational  u.se  of  the  lake  is  made. 


QUESTIONNAIP.E  RESULTS 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  the  questionnaire  results  that 
I  have  recently  received  from  my  con- 
stituents. I  beheve  that  the  many  re- 
sponses I  have  received  are  a  .significant 
indicator  of  the  feelings  of  my  constitu- 
ents on  the  critical  issues  now  affecting 
boUi  South  Dakota  and  the  Nation. 

Over  3.000  South  Dakotaus  responded 
to  my  questionnaire.  I  have  computed 
the  responses  according  to  favoi'able,  un- 
favorable, and  undecided  answers.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportimity  to  .share  the 
results  with  my  colleagues: 

QUE.STIONNAIRE 

Question  1:  EK)  you  feel  there  should  be 
tax  incentives  to  buy  smaller  cars  which 
consume  less  gasoline? 

Yes.  53%;  no,  44',p;  undecided.  3  .. 

Re.spondents  favored  production  oi  a 
small  American-made  car,  and  they  indi- 
cated a  feeling  that  all  cars  should  provide 
at  least  20  mpg. 

Question  2:  Should  tlie  Government  es- 
tablish  target  prices  for  cattle  as  thev  have 
done  for  grains  such   as  wheat   and"  corn? 

Yes,  39 'r:  no,  53";;;   undecided.  8;. 

My  constituents  here  expressed  the  belief 
that  they  did  not  want  the  Government  to 
increase  its  already  extensive  involvement 
in  farming  processes. 

Question  3:  Should  the  Government  set 
up  price  guidelines  for  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
and  other  petroleum  based  products? 

Yes,  51%;  no,  43%;  undecided.  6";. 

Question  4:  Should  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  be  amended 
to  require  warnings  rather  than  immediate 
fines  for  violations  of  the  law? 

Yes,  73%;  no.  23";^;  undecided.  4'c. 

Most  respondents  voice  strong  oppofeitlon 
to  the  OSHA  law.  Some  felt  that  warnings 
rather  than  fines  would  take  the  "guts"  out 
of  the  law. 

Question  5.  Because  of  the  growing  un- 
employment rate,  should  tlie  Government  set 
up  public  works  programs  lUte  those  during 
the  '308.  ° 

Yes.  58';;  no,  36%;  undecided,  eCc. 

People  favored  worthwhile  programs,  but 
wey  were  opposed  to  having  Government 
programs  that  did  not  offer  something  of 
value  to  the  participants. 

m^t  Important  issue  of  the  day? 

question,    but   the   most    frequently   listed 
wpics  were  inflation,  unemployment,  exces- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.sive  Government  intervention,  irresponsible 
deficit  spendhig,  taxes — overtaxing  the  poor, 
and  moral  decay  in  our  society. 


SALUTE    TO    MOZAMBIQUE 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  Of  no 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^^ENrATlVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.s  in- 
vited by  the  FRELIMO  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  participate  in  independence 
celebration.'^  which  will  take  place  today 
and  tomorrow  in  Lourenco  Marques. 
Mozambique.  This  invitiation  was  ex- 
tended to  me  through  two  of  my  friends. 
Prune  Minister  of  Mozambique  Transi- 
tional Grovernment.  Joaquim  Chissano, 
and  Marcelino  Dos  Santos,  vice  president. 
I  regret  tliat  legislative  matters  and  de- 
bate in  which  I  am  involved  prevented 
my  attendance  today  at  this  gala  celebra- 
tion when  the  free  and  independent  na- 
tion of  Mozambique  formallj'  takes  its 
place  among  the  world  community,  after 
nearly  500  years  of  colonial  domination 
by  Portugal. 

Strategically  located  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
African  continent,  Mozambique  has  long 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  liberation 
movements  of  Africa,  seeking  not  only 
its  own  independence  but  also  majority 
rule  in  neighboring  South  Africa  and 
Zimbabwe. 

■niose  who  fought  most  ardently  for 
freedom  m  Mozambique,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Mozambique— FRELIMO— inherit  seri- 
ous challenges  in  social,  educational  and 
other  internal  structures  brought  about 
by  colonial  neglect. 

They  join  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions at  a  time  when  worldwide  reces- 
sion and  Inflation  threaten  to  unbalance 
the  most  stable  of  nations. 

They  face  obstacles  of  imeven  land  and 
education  benefits,  with  industrial  pro- 
duction stagnated  in  primary  product 
areas  due  to  Portuguese  exploitation  of 
resources,  and  with  a  world  little  inter- 
e.sted  in  the  problems  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Mozam- 
bique have  demonstrated  extraordtaary 
courage  and  fortitude  m  their  quest  for 
freedom  and  solutions  to  their  difficulties. 
I  believe  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  welcome  Mozam- 
bique and  its  people,  and  must  assist  in 
every  way  the  efforts  of  tlie  new  govern- 
ment to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world  community. 

To  President  Samora  Machel,  my 
friends  Marcelino  Dos  Santos,  Joaquim 
Chissano,  their  families  and  the  people  of 
Mozambique  go  the  best  wishes  of  all 
those  who  treasure  freedom,  In  this  coim- 
try  and  around  the  world.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  know  that  my  col- 
leagues, Congresspersons  Charles  C. 
DiGGs,  Jr.  and  Cardiss  Coluns,  are  pres- 
ent in  Mozimibique  to  represent  those 
feelings.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  best 
wishes  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Mozambique,  and  wish  them  a  joyous 
celebration  of  hberty.  I  look  forward  to 
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per.sonally    delivering  my   greetings   to 
them  at  some  date  In  the  near  future. 


KOCH  URGES  SUPPORT  FOR  FOUR 
EPISCOPALIAN  CONVENTION  RES- 
OLUTIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV  ES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  197Ui 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  met  on  Mav  10. 
1975.  They  ratified  four  resolutions 
which  I  believe  deserve  the  support  of 
this  Congress. 

Tlie  resolutions  follow : 

On  Employment  and  Teaining 

Whereas,  tlie  current  economic  depression 
has  hit  the  lives  of  all  but  a  few  with  the 
impact  of  an  earthquake,  causing  widespread 
hunger,  malnutrition,  impaired  health  and 
other  hardships,  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  depression  has  also 
generate<t  a  psychological  and  spiritual  de- 
pression, generating  a  spirit  of  defeat,  in- 
difference and  despair,  and 

Whereas,  the  youth  of  the  nation  have 
become  a  major  casualty  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  crisis  we  face,  devastated 
by  tmemployment  of  more  than  65 'c  among 
urban  young  men  and  women,  and 

Whereas,  institutions  and  programs  for 
people  in  need  face  severe  lack  of  funds  caus- 
ing further  hardship  to  those  already  victims 
jof  a  worldwide  economic  disorder,  and 

Whereas,  the  Christian  Church  and  its 
people  are  called  to  compassion  and  work.s 
of  mercy,  therefore,  be  it 

Renolved:  That  this  197th  Convention  ol 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  caU  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tlie  United  States  to  devise  and 
Initiate  a  broad  program  of  corrective  action 
which  wUl  reduce  prices,  stimulate  equity, 
availability  of  basic  necessities  such  as  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  health  care,  and  be  it 

Resolved:  That  Goverrunent  and  voluntary 
organizations  encourage  families  and  Indi- 
viduals to  meet  their  own  needs  by  making 
gainful  employment  and  training  available  to 
all.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  Federal  Government 
organize  constructive  programs  of  employ- 
ment, act  as  an  employer  of  last  resort  when 
necessary,  to  the  end  that  the  blight  of  un- 
employment and  suffering  be  relieved. 

On  Amnesty,  Veterans  Benefh-.s  and  THi>sr 
Missing  in  Action 

Whereas,  1976  is  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  from  Biblical  times.  Jubilee  years 
have  been  occasions  for  extraordinary  acts  of 
forglvene&s,  reconciliation,  and  generositv, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Diocese  of  New  York  has 
called  in  the  past  for  amnesty  to  all  who  have 
refused  military  service  in  Vietnam  for  rea- 
sons of  conscience,  and 

Whereas,  the  Diocese  of  New  York  has  also 
caUed  In  the  past  for  recognition  and  com- 
mendation of  those  who  In  obedience  to  con- 
science and  the  caU  of  their  country  chose 
to  follow  the  law  of  the  land  and  serve  in 
Vietnam  or  wherever  called  upon  to  go,  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  a  general  and  xmcondltlonal  am- 
nesty to  all  those  In  prison  or  under  threat 
of  prosecution  for  draft  evasion  and  deser- 
tion, in  obedience  to  the  Biblical  injunction 
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to  "proclaim  hbetiy  throti^hout  all  the  Jaud," 
niiU  to  'returu  every  man  to  hla  faniilj-,'  and 
•je  it  fiirtber 

Resolved.  That  tlie  Diocese  or  N'cvr  York 
0.1)13  upon  the  President  and  COiigreM  of  the 
United  States  to  offer  due  and  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  honorable  service  of  Vietnam 
Veterans  by  iTpgradlng  Education  end  Iiisnr- 
«nce  bcneijts  provided  these  Veterans  to  the 
equivalent  or  those  provided  ;  iiosp  who  dcr-.-cd 
i-i  World  Vv'ai-  II;  and  Jie  Dino€i.e  of  Xe\'/ 
Yoils  further  calls  upon  the  Govenior  and 
LOKlslature  of  New  Yorlt  State  to  coniiiuie 
finidlng  New  York  S\ite  County  Vetfian 
Service  Agency  Ofliies  and  provide  other  ben- 
efits commenr.urate  with  recognition  o."  those 
who  served  in  tl.eir  ci..':iuv  .;  Anncjl  Foic. ., 
iiuring  tha  Vietnam  Countcr-insu!aenc\ 
Operations,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  IMocese  of  New  York 
registers  iU  contintied  concern  lor  ti.e  wel- 
fare of  those  missing  In  action  in  Vietuan). 
and  their  fainlller,  ai:d  in-gea  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  in  coojieratlon  ^-iVa 
the  appropriate  authorities  in  Sottth  \  iet- 
nam  to  rapidly  determhie  tiie  fate  and  the 
■whereabouts  of  these  men. 

Ott   LrClSLATION    OP    AB?JiilU.NTo 

Wnereas.  over  two- thirds  of  the  approxi- 
matcly  20.000  murders  commuted  annua!!-, 
m  onr  nation  are  gun-lnflloted  klllingg,  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitutional  "right  to  bear 
ann.V'  Is  no  excttse  for  the  manufacture  of 
."iome  2.5  million  new  weapons  every  year,  and 

Whereas,  the  flow  of  hand  gims  acrcss 
stat«  lines  Indicates  the  impos-sibillty  of  re- 
lying on  local  gun  control  laws  to  stem  the 
tide,  and 

Whereas,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  estlma'ts 
that  there  are  1  million  hand  gitns  in  this 
city  of  8  mllHon  men.  women  and  children 
and 

Wherea.s.  123  police  officers  were  killed  by 
hand  guns  last  year,  therefare  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  197th  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  call  upon  the  Con- 
grciw  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, eale.  interstate  and  hitrastate  .^hinment, 
ownership,  possession,  registration  aiid  use 
ot  all  guns,  parts  and  ammtmiaoi;;  and  be  it 
further 

Xeaolied:  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
representing  the  geographical  atesL  enconi- 
passed  by  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

On  Postat.  Rates  fob  Non-P-.'.opit  M^rt. 

WTiereas.  postal  rates  Tor  non-profit  •sec- 
ond class  mall  are  Increasing  at  a  rate 
threatening  the  conUnued  e.-.lbicnce  of  par- 
ish newsletter.^,  a  diocesan  paper,  and  all 
other  non-profit  second  ch-.i^  publications, 
and 

Whereas,  President  Ford  has  tailed  to  In- 
clude In  the  pre.seut  bttdsjet  the  subsidy 
needed  by  all  non-profit  second  cla.^.i  malle-s 
as  required  by  P.L.  93-328,  popularly  knowu 
as  S  411,  thereby  stimulating  fitrther  in- 
creases m  postal  rates;   therefore,  let  it  be 

Resolved:  That  thU  Convention  express 
Its  concern  for  the  freedom  of  religious  ex- 
pression and  the  freedom  of  the  press  p.  =5  set 
forth  In  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
now  threatened  by  the  economic  pressure  of 
postal  charges,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  Tbap  this  Convention  e^pre^s  l«s 
.^upport  of  measures  sought  by  the  Associated 
Church  Press,  the  Catholic  Press  A.=soclat!on 
th»  Evangelical  Press  Association,  and  the 
American  Jewish  Press  Association  to  provide 
relief  from  such  charges  as  endanger  the  tra- 
ditional and  historical  role  played  by  the 
reUglous  press  and  other  non-profit  publica- 
tions In  informing  the  publk'.  and  ije  it  fur- 
ther 
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Resolved:  That  copies  o 
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Postmaster  General,  to 
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Mr.  ASilBROOPr.  Mr. 
world  was  a  perfect 

Sia  Ics  would  not  need 

tions.  There  would  be  no 
CIA  or  other  intelligence 
However,  the  world  is  fai 
And  oi:r  enemie?  maintain 
tions  and  worse  against 
KGB  has  been  reported  .. 
congressional  phone  calls 
ton.  D.C.  Soviet  agents 
parts  of  the  world. 
agents  are  lil;ewise  active. 
Unfortunately,  the  large 
nevvs  media  has  presented 
in  this  area.  In  place  of 
much  of  the  press  seems  mtire 
in  sen.sationalism. 

There  have  been  some  \(Jho 

calling  for  responsibility. 

Cotirier  of  Ontario,  Ohio 

editorial  that  deserves  w. 

At  this  point  I  Include 

tlie  full  text  of  the 

•Trre.'pon.sible  Press"  and 
to  the  attention  of  my 
Ihresponsible 
It  seems  never  to  fail.  Wheniv 
lu  our  federal  government  Is 
garuicss  of  its  relative  value 
tlie  preE.s  rushes  In  to  gnaw, 
on  it  like  a  hvingry  dog  on  a 
The  current  flap  over  the 
point.  Every  news  commentator 
paper  columnist  of  national 
had  a  fling  at  denouncing 
important  arm  of  our  governmfcnt 

Its  one  thing  to  criticize  th  1 
of  its  wrongful  acts  regardin ; 
tions,  but  it's  wrong  to  literal  ly 
■     credibUity  and  importance 
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hell-bent  on  a  suicide  mission 
country's  government  and 
posedly  with  one  of  theh" 

The   CIA.   as  all  other 
ledei-al   government's 
overdue  for  an  overhaul.  The 
the   Executve   branches   need 
•pairs-kicking"  to  bring  these 
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agencies  back  Into  line.  Some,  It  Is  true,  need 
to  be  abolished.  The  CIA,  however.  Is  not 
one  of  them. 

It  is  pure  damned  foolishness  for  the 
American  people  to  expect  to  be  told  every- 
thing that  Is  going  on  In  government.  There 
rre  some  things,  such  as  spying,  intelilgence 
gathering  processes,  and  the  like,  which 
oi'ght  to  be  of  no  concern  to  the  American 
people. 

It  is  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
individual  American  that  these  missious  are 
carried  out. 

As  to  assassinations  of  political  le.tders  and 
other  excesses  of  power  which  the  CIA  has 
Ijfeu  accujed  of.  sucli  charges  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  Such  excesses,  where 
tliei  exist,  must  not  be  tolerated.  However. 
if  .sucli  excesses  of  power  did  occur  or  did 
rot  occur,  it  isn't  the  mission  of  the  news 
nicciui  to  commercially  capitalize  on  the 
chr.r-;c.s.  Headlines  and  news  bulletins  may 
.■ell  papers,  television  and  radio  time  but 
they  do  absolutely  nothing  to  solve  problems. 
They  merely  create  more  problems. 

'I'iie  findings  of  the  Rockefeller  investlga- 
ti3n  of  the  CIA  ouglit  to  be  revealed  only 
when  the;  President  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  CougreiS  decide  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of  taklns  remedial  action  to 
correct  apparent  weaknesses  in  the  organiza- 
llon.:>l  structure  of  ti-.e  agency.  Tlie  findings 
should  not  be  the  twsis  for  destroying  or 
reutralizing  that  all-important  spy  agency. 

In  thla  uncertain  world  v;ith  so  many  na- 
tion- vying  for  world  power,  and  especially 
uiih  the  ijroliferatio.i  of  atomic  secrets  to 
any  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  nation,  v.-e've  got 
to  continue  spying  operations  on  all  foreign 
governments. 

Wlien  we  must  coexist  with  communism 
and  fa.sclsm  the  world-over  the  U.S.  cannot 
afford  to  sit  back  and  fantasize  that  all  other 
nations  believe  in  the  U.S.-style  of  freedoms 
and  Utopian  live-and-let-live  philosophies. 

Tlie  American  people  cannot  afford  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sen.^e  of  security  by  liberal 
newsmen  who  tout  the  kind  of  trash  which 
Russia,  China,  Cuba,  and  dozens  of  other 
nations  want  to  hear. 

You  don't  hear  or  read  where  Pravda  or  Iz- 
vestla  are  exposing  the  NKVD  in  Russia.  And 
yet  we  all  know  that  that  organization  and 
many  others  are  busily  engaged  in  spying 
on  the  U.S.  Why  Isn't  it  only  right  that  we 
spy  on  them? 

Why  is  it  so  all-fired  wrong  to  protect  our 
national  interests?  Why  must  we  openly  in- 
vite potential  aggressors  to  gorge  themselves 
on  our  secrets?  Why  is  It  so  Important  for 
the  news  media  to  constantly  degrade  the 
federal  government?  Is  it  a  conspiracy  of 
sorts? 

True,  specific  policies,  practices  and  ac- 
tions of  government,  at  aU  levels,  must  be 
publicly  scrutinized  and  if  disagreed  with, 
ought  to  be  criticized.  There  is  a  point  how- 
ever, where  responsible  journalism  Is  aban- 
doned and  the  sensationalism  of  commercial 
copy  enters. 

More  specifically,  the  news  media  ought  to 
be  spending  as  much  time  In  reporting  the 
many  pluses  and  the  many  successes  of  the 
CIA  since  the  end  of  WWII.  And  there  have 
been  many.  But  then  this  khid  of  Informa- 
tion does  not  create  excitement.  And  many  a 
big  city  news  reporter  is  more  interested  in 
winning  a  Pulitzer  prize  than  In  honestly 
and  fairly  informing  the  public. 

What  is  urgently  needed  Is  a  toning  down 
of  this  CIA  flap  with  the  introduction  of 
more  responsible  reporting  and  less  "let's- 
make-a-buck"  deals.  Let  the  President  and 
Congress  straighten  out  the  problem.  They 
are  the  ones  who  represent  the  American 
people.  The  New  YatTc  Times,  CBS  or  the 
Washhigton  Post  represent  only  their  stock- 
bolders.— FAjg. 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  197 S 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago 
I  joined  witli  other  Membei-s  of  the 
House  in  commemorating  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  trial  in  Leningrad  of  a 
group  of  Jev.'s  who  tried  to  escaiJC  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  mentioned  at  that  time  that  the 
"Pri.son  Diaries'  of  Edward  Kuznetsov, 
leader  of  the  group,  had  been  smuggled 
out  and  published  in  the  West. 

For  the  beneflt  of  those  who  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  remarkable 
book  and  about  the  man  who  wrote  it,  I 
olfcr  for  the  Record  a  book  retiew  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  limes  of 
May  25,  1975: 

Prison  Di.^ries 

(By  Edward  Kuznetsov.  Translated  by 
Howard  Spier.  254  pp.  New  York:  Stein 
and  Day.  88.95 ) 

Profiles  in  Russian  Resistance 
^By   Irina  Kuk.   297  pp.  New  York:    Quad- 
Jd'jgle  Tlie    New    York    Times    Book    Co 
1?1C.95| 

(A  Review  by  Jeri  Laber) 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Edward 
Kuznetsov,  the  36-year-old  author  of  "Prison 
Diaries."  has  ever  met  any  of  the  17  former 
Soviet  citizens  Interviewed  in  Irina  Kirk's 
•Profiles  in  Russian  Resistance."  Y'et  the 
books  are  intricately  entwined.  Kuznetsov 
and  the  others  share  a  total  disaffection  from 
the  Soviet  system,  an  Inability  to  conform 
and  an  overwhelming  despair  which,  tilti- 
mately,  led  each  of  them  to  seek  personal 
freedom  in  the  West. 

Moreover,  the  failiu-e  of  Kuznetsov  s  des- 
perate scheme  to  flee  the  Soviet  Union  lu  a 
hijacked  plane  may  weU  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  others  in  obtaining  official 
permission  to  emigrate.  At  their  1970  trial 
the  Leningrad  hijackers,  Kuznetsov  and 
Mark  Dimshltz,  the  would-be-pUot.  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  severity  of  the  sen- 
tences was  met  with  such  disbeUef  and  out- 
rage throughout  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  not  only  reduced  the  penalties  but 
also  subsequently  eased  their  emigration  pol- 
icies. This  token  relaxation,  an  aftermath 
of  Kuznetsov's  trial,  made  It  possible  for  the 
dissidents  interviewed  in  Irina  Kirk's  lx)ok  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tliere  is  another,  more  subtle  connection 
between  these  books.  Kuznetsovs  diaries  aie 
the  latest  stunning  addition  to  the  most  sig- 
nificant genre  of  contemporary  Soviet  let- 
ters: the  prison  stories  and  memoirs  from 
the  camps.  These  prison  works  are  denied 
publication  in  the  U£J5Jl.  and  circulate  only 
in  samitdat.  We  in  the  West  can  hardly 
begin  to  understand  the  profoimd  effect  that 
the  accounts  have  had  oa  \iuderground 
readers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  almost 
every  household  has  experienced  the  terror 
of  arbitrary  state  intervention.  The  dissi- 
dents interviewed  by  Kirk  confirm  that 
stories  like  those  in  Kuznetsov's  diaries  fired 
the  first  sparks  of  resistance. 

Despite  a  rather  rigid  questionand-answer 
format,  "Profiles  in  Russian  Resistance"  la  a 
fascinating  book.  Its  strength  is  in  the  sensi- 
tive choice  of  Individual  subjects,  and  in  the 
qiUetly  skillful  way  Irina  Kirk  persuades 
them  to  tell  their  stories.  Each  was  Inter- 
viewed shortly  after  arriving  In  the  West 
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and  one  senses  how  many  emotions  still  cen- 
ter on  the  cottntry  and  people  left  behind. 

AU  of  the  interviewees  have  chosen  self- 
exile,  even  though  their  professional  skills 
and  talents  would  have  enabled  them  to  live 
comfortable,  albeit  conformist  lives  In  the 
U.S.SJI.  Thfv  ore  an  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent and  perceptive  group.  Otherwise,  they 
have  little  in  common.  Painter,  poet,  doctor, 
scientist — most  of  the  professions  are  repre- 
sented and  many  hues  of  the  political  and 
philosophical  spectrum.  Some  ai-e  Orthodox 
and  others  are  atheists.  There  are  Jews  who 
tellingly  depict  the  anti-Semitism  that  per- 
vades everv-  level  of  Soviet  society.  Some,  but 
net  all,  have  served  time  iu  prison.  Even 
their  dissent  took  a  variety  of  forms:  Alia 
Tsvetopolskaya.  for  example,  decided  gratui- 
tously to  correspond  with  lonely  prisoner.^; 
Ehe'd  never  met.  thereby  exposing  herself  to 
official  suspicion;  Lev  Navrozov  (see  Page  3 
for  a  review  of  his  memoirs,  "The  Education 
of  Lev  Navrozov").  by  contrast,  wrote  booU.'; 
"for  the  drawer"  and  avoided  political  activ- 
ity, knowing  that  his  life's  work  "would  have 
been  confiscated  In  the  very  first  houfe 
search." 

There  are  Ironies  in  their  romments:  19- 
year-old  Yelena  Glazov  praises  the  "absence 
of  class"  in  the  United  States.  The  ex -pris- 
oner Radygln  describes  prison  a.s  "my  univer- 
sity," the  place  where  he  became  a  true  dis- 
sident. Alia  recounts  sending  a  copy  of  Solz- 
heuitsyn's  "One  Day  in  the  LUe  of  Ivan  Denl- 
Eovich."  the  only  piece  of  prison  literature 
officially  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  a  post- 
Stalin  prisoner:  "You  rhould  have  seen  in 
what  condition  tlic  book  was  returned  to  me. 
I  found  out  that  every  inmate  had  read  it; 
that  they  stood  in  line  to  get  the  book." 

These  people  do  not  have  the  awesomelv 
herolc  proportions  of  Solzhenitsyn,  Sakharov 
or  Bukhovsky.  men  v.  ho  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  a  continuing  confrontation  with  the 
system.  Faced  wiili  inhuman  pressiu-e  to 
sacrifice  their  integrity  in  order  to  survive, 
they  have  chosen — and  have  been  fortimate 
enough — to  leave.  ThU  decUion  is  both 
courageous  and  understandable;  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  to  make  the  extreme 
choices  posed  by  that  repressive  state.  "I 
want  my  children  to  be  born  in  America," 
says  Alia  Tsvetopolskaya.  "to  have  children 
who  wiU  have  a  miUion  conflicts  with  their 
parenta,  with  their  Ckivernment,  with  them- 
selves, but  will  never  be  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  whether  to  betray  a  friend  or 
perish." 

Kuznetsov  stiU  remains  in  prison.  Only  his 
diaries  have  reached  the  West.  Read  them! 
They  go  far  beyond  the  story  of  hU  trial, 
the  commutation  of  his  death  sentence  and 
his  first  year  in  prison.  They  will  Introduce 
you  to  the  Inner  world  of  a  very  private, 
very  thoughtful,  very  extraordinary  man — 
who  also  happens  to  be  a  fine  writer. 

"I  write  cmly  to  stay  htiman."  he  eays, 
and  his  writings  show  his  spirit,  openness, 
sensitivity  and  humor,  his  lack  of  self-pity 
or  affectation  and,  above  all,  his  honesty 
about  everything,  especially  himself. 

It  is  painful  to  acknowledge,  as  we  must, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Edward  Kuznetsov 
Is  not  an  isolated  case.  Leonard  Schapiro  re- 
minds us  In  his  Introduction  that  Kuznetsov 
is  only  one  of  "many  brave  men  and  women 
like  him  who  have  stiffered  and  contlmie  to 
suffer  under  repressive  regimes  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  for  their  courage  in  protesting." 
Nor  did  Kuznetsov  choose  the  heroic  pos- 
ture that  circumstance  forced  upon  htm. 
Like  the  people  interviewed  in  Irina  Kirks 
book,  he  dreamt  of  making  a  new  life  for 
himself,  free  from  Soviet  constraints. 

Soviet  authorities.  In  an  almost  unprece- 
dented gesture,  pardoned  Kuznetsov's  wife 
after  she  bad  completed  less  than  half  her 
sentence.  One  can  only  hope  that  they  will 
now  set  Kuznetsov  free  to  join  her  in  Israel, 
where  she  waits. 
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GUNS  DO  KILL 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE   DISnlCT   OP  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 
Wednesday.  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drastic  increase  in  handgun  death.s  and 
{Occidents  In  the  past  few  years  compels 
lis  to  look  seriously  at  legislation  which 
v.iU  place  strict  and  meaningful  controls 
on  their  use.  It  Is  time,  and  it  has  long 
been  time,  to  prevent  senseless  deaths 
and  accidents  due  to  careless  handling 
<)f  guns.  There  are  at  lea.st  23,000  gun 
deaths  and  200,000  accidents  each  year, 
and  those  numbers  will  be  even  larger 
this  year. 

I  recommend  tlie  following  statements 
to  my  colleagues  to  read  on  the  issue. 
They  are  not  documentary  evidence — the 
figures  have  already  been  presented 
numerous  times  in  various  ways.  How- 
ever, they  do  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
some  of  the  arguments  opponents  to  gun 
ccmtrol  use.  The  first  is  a  parody  by  the 
noted  colimmist  Russell  Baker,  and  the 
second,  by  the  famous  writer  Jimmy 
Breslin,  is  a  documentary  on  the  trage- 
dies that  continue  as  long  as  no  gun 
control  laws  exist. 

The  articles  follow: 
,  OvNS  That  Don't  Kill 

(By  RusseU  Bak«r) 

I  Uoiigbt  a  gun.  It  seemed  a  very  Ameri- 
can thing  to  do,  and.  besides,  it  was  my 
constitutional  right. 

I  brought  It  home  and  put  it  In  the  kitchen 
drawer.  I  ^-anted  it  to  be  handy  in  case 
ravenous  dogs  broke  in  Just  at  dinnertime 
and  went  for  the  hamburger. 

Uncle  Hal  was  nervous.  We  played  pinochle 
In  the  kitchen  most  evenings,  and  I  am  a 
very  bad  loser.  Sometimes  I  upset  the  kitchen 
table.  Sometimes  I  smash  Jars  ol  mayonnaise 
against  the  sink. 

Uncle  Hal  said  he  wouldn't  play  pinochle 
anymore  with  a  bad  loser  who  kept  a  gun 
In  the  kitchen  drawer.  He  said  it  was  too 
dangerous.  He  said  the  gun  could  kill  him. 

"Pooh,"  I  said.  "Ouns  don't  kill  people. 
People  do." 

Uncle  Hal  still  didn't  like  it.  He  said  I 
could  count  him  out  on  the  pinochle  that 
night. 

I  didu't  like  that  one  bit.  I  look  forward 
to  my  pinochle  at  night,  and  I  don't  like 
being  deprived  of  it  by  somebody  who  gets 
sore  because  I  choose  to  exercise  my  consti- 
tutional rights. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Red  or  something. 

He  asked  me  if  I  was  some  kind  of  gun 

lilU. 

I  .said  he'd  better  shut  up  and  get  tlie 
pinochle  deck  before  I  got  mad  and  reported 
liim  to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  which 
would  crush  him  under  tons  of  outraged 
mail. 

Uncle  Hal  said  anybody  wlio  had  to  have 
a  gun  in  the  kitchen  must  have  a  lot  of 
doubts  about  his  manhood. 

It  made  me  so  mad  I  wanted  to  shoot 
him.  but  that  would  have  proved  he  was 
right,  and  I  hate  to  lose  an  argument.  So 
I  threw  a  Jar  of  mayonnaise  at  him  instead. 

It  missed. 

•That  cuts  it."  said  Uncle  Hal.  "I'm  going 
down  to  the  cellar  and  watch  television." 

•Pinochle!"  I  shouted. 
Television,"  he  Insisted. 

I  said  we  would  see  about  that  and  raced  to 
the  cellar  and  threw  a  Jar  of  dill  pickles 
tlirough  the  television  screen. 

Uncle  Hal  laughed.  "Tliat  was  an  idiotic 
thing  lo  do."  he  said.  "Now  you  won't  lie  able 
to  w«tch  'Kojalt"  any  more." 
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I  chased  him  back  up  the  step  > 
to  strangle  him. 

'•What's  all  this  commoUon? 
Clara. 

I  told  her  I  was  going  to  sh(lw 
that  It  was  people  who  killed 
guns. 

"You'll  never  do  it  that  way, 
said.  "He's  too  strong  for  you. " 

Sure  enough.  Uncle  Hal  broke 
hold  and  threw  me  against  the 

I  had  an  inspiration.  I  would 
I  would  offer  him  a  glass  of 
taining  a  large  dose  of  rat  poison 

'Where's  the  rat  poison?'  I 
Clara. 

••Heavens."  said  Aunt  Clara.  ■ 
ju.st  keep  rat  poison  around  th 
Rat  poLson  Isn't  like  guns." 

Uncle  Hal   was  gloating,   jusl 
when  he  Wins  at  pinochle.  I 
fireplace  poker,  but  Aunt  Clara 
that  he  was  probably  strong  e 
it  away  from  me  and  give  me  a 
it  before  I  could  brain  him. 

I  was  furious  now,  but  I  didn 
to  do. 

••You  could  aUvay.s  shoot  him, 
said. 

She  was  right.  It  was  the  oi 
so  I  got  off  three  fast  shots. 

"Not  bad,"  Aunt  Clara  said.  " 
less  flesh  wounds  of  the  kind 
used  to  get  in  the  old  war  mo  f 
little  adhesive  tape,   he'll  be 
pinochle  table  in  no  time." 

Having  proved  my  point,  I  felt 
you  guns  didn't  kill  people, 
i/loated. 

••Not  even  people  who  win  at 
asked. 

His  sarcasm  made  me  so  mad  I 
shot  myself  In  the  elbow  and  stll 
a  mayonnaise  Jar  halfway  across 
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All  Because  of  a  Qv\ 
I  By  Jimmy  Breslin) 

It  is  as  if  once  a  problem 
flned,  we  confer  upon  it 
is   it    to    be    altered    or 
that  It  has  become  discovered 

In  1940,  in  the  town  of 
70  miles  northeast  of  Rome, 
«ufactured  a  rifle  called  the 
cano,    model   91.   The 
with  Its  small  bore  and 
ridges,  made  a  peculiar  sound 
a    firecracker   sound.   One 
i.ano  made  that  year  lasted 
and  the  years  that  followed  and 
particular  rifle  was  in  America 
to  Texas,  going  to  Lee  Harvey 
now   the  popping  sound  was 
noon  .sun  in  1,'allas,  and  a 
came  apart. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
controlling   guns    was   raised 
time  and  defined  on  a  national 
recognized,  once  explored;  alwa 

Prom  1963  on,  more  American! 
by  violence,  primarily  gunflrfe,  i 
try  than  were  killed  in  the  war 
In  Washington,  the  arguments 
.sided,  rose  again,  subsided 
pierce  fle.sh,  but  are  harmless 
Hearings  always  hear. 

Last   Wedne.sday,  Gerald  Fon 
of  the  government  of  the 
announced  in  a  national  m 
that,  "I  am  unalterably  oppose 
registration  of  guns  or  the 
owners.  I  will  oppose  any  efTor 
such   requirements   as   a   mattei 
policy." 

Three  days  later,  of  a  brilll 
in  Washington,   they   brought 
Bernard  Lee  Jones  into  the 
Rock  Baptist  Church  on 
Northwest   Washington,   in   the 
the   United    States.   Jones   was 
old  junior  high  school  teacher.  < 
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of  June  10,  he  found  a  man 
his  car.  Jones  was  powerful,  anc 
trying  to  break  Into  the  car  tooi 
way  out:   He  blew  Jones'  chest 
s  .38. 

At   the    funeral,    two   of 
friends,      William      Saunders 
Brantley,  stood  across  the  street 
until  It  w.is  time  to  go  Inside  for 
ices.  The  two  men  were  dressed  Ir 
suits,  the  waists  pinched,  arms 
cliests,  the  sleeve  material  strainiAg 
across  great  biceps. 

•Bernard    taught   at   Paul 
t  uight  black  studies,"  Savinders 
of   the   crew  we   went   to  school 
didu't  figure  he'd  ever  go  to  coUeke 
a  teacher." 

Brantley  said,   "They  looked   a1 
never   figured    them   two   to   be 
That^s  for  sure." 

•Beautiful   fellow,   Bernard, 
lug,"  Brantley  said.  '•He  loved  wb|it 
tloin^.   The   few  you  save  keep 

"Do   they   know   who   did  It?' 
a.sked. 

"Lookiu'    for    somebody," 
"Tliey  know  who  he  is." 

Later    in    the    day,    police    ■»•( 
Daniel  Turnage.  a  mechanic. 

•'What  kind  of  gun  was  used," 
was  asked. 

•Tliirty-eight." 

"No    Saturday    Night    Special," 
said. 

'Lots   of   guns   around   here?" 
a-^ked. 

"What  town  j'ovi  say  you  live  li 
ders  said. 

••A  place  where  they  get  a  lot 

•  Then  jou  live  In  a  place  like 
t:>n." 

"Do  you   think  you   could  do 
about  guns?"  Saunders  was  asked. 

"Sure." 
How?" 

We'd  take  'em  off  the  street 
to  stop  manufacturing  them.  Wh^t 
sayin'   you  want  gun  control  If 
stop    manufacturing   them?   Ship^li 
around,  niailln'  them." 

Brantley  said,   "You  Just  maki 
wheel  if  you  don't  stop 
You    take    'em  out,  they  keep 
back  in." 

"Why  do  people  have  guns?" 

"Kill  somebody  with." 

Across   the  street,   the  light  br 
was  going  up  the  stairs  Into  the 
two  men  walked  across  the  stree 
ontx)  the  line  of  mourners,  a  large 
cent  group,  walking  slowly  In  the 
by  two,  the  old  faces  pushed  In 
eyes  so  full  of  the  knowing  of  the 
the  younger  men  with  strong  chl^ 
out — Bernard  Jones  played  high 
college  football  and  most  of  his  f 
large.  Many  of  the  women  wore 
and  held  handkerchiefs  in  their 
.side   tlie   church   a   choir  of 
ylnging,  bosoms  heaving  under  bla^k 
great  Soutliern  tones  tearing  at 
ijringing  forth  from  them  the 
of  the  long  day.  Suffering  Is  the 
poor. 

A  memljer  of  the  Paul  Junior 
faculty    spoke.    Then    Jlmmle 
friend  of  Bernard  Jones,  walked 
aisle,   faced  the  crowded  church, 
"Keep  Your  Head  to  the  Sky."  It 
nard     Jones'     favorite    song     anc 
Dougan  sang  in  high  notes,  in 
notes: 

Keep  my  bead  to  the  sky 
For  the  clouds  to  tell  me 
The  Rev.  N.  G.  Barr  told  them.  ": 
correct  Ood.  We  can't  put  It  In  a 
God  when  we  want  Him  to  ootne 
us.  But  we  can  coiTCCt  ourselves. 
Nation's  Capital  where  .laws  are 
have  435  coiigres.smen,  100  sena 
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June  25,  1975 

president,  a  President,  yet  all  of  us  here,  the 
people  who  have  to  live  here,  we  can't  walk 
the  streets  safely.  We  have  lost  so  much 
beauty  today.  Must  we  always  lose  our 
beauty  because  of  these  streets?  Must  be 
somethiu'  better,  must  be  somethin'  better, 
must  be  somethiu'  better." 

The  choir  sang  "When  We  All  Get  to 
He.».reu"  and  people  filed  by  the  casket  for 
their  la.st  look  at  Bernard  Jo;'es'  full,  strong 
face.  Outside  in  the  sun,  the  tv.-o  detectives. 
Saunders  and  Brantley,  stood  with  tears 
illding  down  under  their  Kunglasses. 

•Put  down  how  good  he  wa.~."  Saunders 
said.  "Man  like  this,  all  because  of  a  Gun." 

Memory,  for  the  moment,  brought  forth  a 
young  man  named  Roy  Gutmann.  who  once 
was  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Uni'erjity  of 
Chicago.  At  9  o'clock  one  night  Gutmann 
was  walking  on  56th  Street,  In  the  luiiver- 
sity  area,  when  he  was  shot  to  death  by  16- 
year-old  boys.  The  shcotinr;  upset  terribly 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Edward  Levi.  Levi  now  Is  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  on  television  the  other  dpy  defend- 
ing President  Ford's  program  on  gun  con- 
trol. 


DEBATE   ON   H.R.   8122 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

OP    CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speake-.  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  H.R.  8122,  I  had  con- 
sidered offering  an  amendment  to  make 
what  I  choose  to  call  a  modest  Increase 
in  the  funding  for  the  gas-cooled  fast 
breeder  reactor  technology.  The  aniouiit 
of  increase  that  I  feel  is  necessary  at 
this  time  is  $9  million.  After  discussions 
witli  the  chairman  and  with  members 
and  staff  of  the  Public  'Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  concluded 
that  tlie  best  place  to  attempt  to  achieve 
this  increase  would  be  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  I  was  not  seeking  an  increase  in  dol- 
lars for  the  total  public  works  appro- 
priation. Since  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  some  reductions  in  the  liq- 
uid metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program 
at  Clinch  River  in  Tennessee  for  tech- 
nical reasons,  and  since  these  reductions 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  some  $71  million, 
it  was  felt  by  many  that  some  modest 
additions  could  be  made  to  our  other 
nuclear  programs.  These  additions  would 
improve  our  technology  and  would 
hasten  the  day  when  nuclear  power  could 
fill  a  much  larger  portion  of  our  energy 
gap  and  bring  us  closer  to  total  energy 
independence  in  this  Nation— a  goal  the 
entire  Congress  and  the  public  wishes 
to  achieve. 

The  reason  I  feel  so  strongly  that  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  gas-cooled  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  necessary,  is  that  I 
feel  it  is  an  excellent  competitor  to.  and 
highly  complementary  to.  the  light- 
v.ater  breeder  technology.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  need  to  advance  both  of  these 
technologies,  because  both  have  a  very 
vital  role  to  play  in  energy  independ- 
ence. I  think  the  pubUc  interest  is  well 
served  when  we  have  a  competitive  tech- 
nology. Both  technologies  have  many 
advantages,  but  I  point  out  that  the  gas- 
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cooled  breeder  reactor  technology  has 
one  key  advantage  in  that  it  does  not 
require  the  large  amounts  of  cooling 
water. 

I  shall  press  on  the  Senate  side  for 
this  increase,  thereby,  if  successful,  mak- 
ing this  increase  an  eligible  subject  mat- 
ter for  the  conference  committee.  I  wish 
to  cormnend  Cliuinnan  Evins  f  oi-  his  out- 
j-tanding  leadei'iliip  in  producing  a  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  v.hich  I 
tliink  is  a  n^ile.^tone  toward  roal  capital 
i.nve.stment  in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  a  privileuc  to  Lc  a  member  of  his 
.■^u':c.^mnnttec. 


GENEI^AL  REVENUE  SH-ARIN^G 
COSPONSORS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 


or    KE\V    YORK 


i:j  tke  house  of  repitesentatites 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  'WXTJLER.  Mr.  Spraker.  it  is  with 
great  pleasiu-e  that  I  rise  to  reintroduce 
the  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the  State 
and  Local  Assistance  Act  o£  1972,  more 
commonly  known  as  general  revenue 
sharing. 

In  conjunction  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  Horton, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Hu- 
mp.u  Resources,  Mr.  Foukiain,  we  origi- 
nally introduced  this  bill  on  April  30, 
1975,  by  request  of  the  administration. 

Today,  it  is  being  reintroduced  with 
53  cosponsors  from  botli  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Because  of  this  great  resixmse  to 
the  proposal  for  reenactment  of  revenue 
sharing,  we  are  leaving  the  bill  open  for 
future  cosponsors. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  full  House,  tlte 
major  provisions  of  tlie  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Continuation  of  the  present  formula 
for  determining  local  portions  of  reve- 
nue-sharing money; 

An  increase  of  $150  millioxr  each  year 
in  the  level  of  funding  resultuig  in  a  total 
of  $39.5  billion  over  the  five  and  three- 
quarter  year  extension  period  of  the  bill; 

Strengthened  pubhc  participation  in 
determining  the  use  of  revenue-sharing 
funds; 

Increased  flexibility  in  reporting  re- 
quirements of  local  communities  to  take 
into  accomit  local  needs;  and 

Increased  civil  rights  enforcement 
through  broadening  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invoke  cer- 
tain remedies  wliere  discrimination  is 
shown. 

There  are  few  proposals  wliich  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  wiUi  since 
I  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  tlie  88th  Congress  that  are  more  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem tlian  general  revenue  sharing.  It 
represents  the  realization  that  the  most 
vital  component  of  the  federal  system 
is  at  the  local  level.  It  is  important,  I 
believe,  that  this  proposal  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  cosponsoring  this  vitally  im- 
portant legislation. 
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HOME  CANNING  SUPPLY 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KEPRESENTATIVtS 
WedJiesday,  June  23.  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
modities and  Services  has  Ijeen  lioldine 
hearings  on  tiie  problems  confronting 
tiiose  who  can  their  own  food  from  theii 
gardens  and  are  iiaving  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  supplies  needed  for  the  can- 
ning season. 

This  is  a  ver.\  real  pvoblem  to  many 
of  my  constituents  who  depend  on  mak- 
ing ends  meet  with  a  substantial  suopiy 
of  canned  goods  which  they  obtam  from 
their  homegrown  products. 

I  have  submitted  to  tlie  subcommittee 
my  views  on  this  problem  and  because  of 
tlie  interest  in  tins  subject,  request  per- 
mission to  have  included  in  tlie  Record 
my  staLcineiiL  wiiidi follows: 

Statement  by  Kon.  James  Abdnob 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  li!:e  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  outline  my  views  which  are  re- 
flective of  constituent  concern  In  my  State 
cf  South  Dakota  over  this  very  pressing  is- 
sue of  a  home  canning  supply  shortage.  This 
shortage  is  one  which  Is  very  real  to  my  con- 
stituents. There  are  many  people  In  South 
Dakota  who  have  canned  for  a  good  many 
years.  Thes.-  are  the  people  I  am  worried 
about  for  thev  have  long  been  a  part  of  and 
contributed  greatly  to  achieving  full  pro- 
duction for  America  from  our  nation's  bread- 
basket. Likewise,  through  their  own  utili- 
zation of  their  home  grown  products  they 
have  helped  achieve  optimum  use  of  our  food 
supply  and  have  long  taken  pride  In  their 
canning  accomplishments  v.hich  have  made 
possible  such  wise  use  of  our  Hgrlcultural 
and  garden  production. 

They  have  written  me  explaining  their 
frustrations  of  not  being  able  to  secure  can- 
ning seals.  They  have  canned  for  years  and 
have  an  ample  supply  of  Jars,  but  are  quite 
aware  of  the  lack  of  replacement  units  on 
the  shelf.  As  the  result  of  these  letters.  I 
have  written  to  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  plus  the  major  dis- 
tributors of  glass  canning  products — Kerr 
and  Ball. 

The  responses  I  have  received  h.<»ve  said 
that  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  the  past, 
but  the  manufacturers  are  working  overtime 
to  produce  replacement  lids.  They  have  also 
told  me  to  tell  my  constituents  to  be  patient 
and  dont  hoard  the  product  when  It 
reaches  the  shelves.  It  is  hard  not  to  be 
deeply  concerned  when  you  see  all  of  your 
hard  work  ripening  before  your  eves  and 
not  have  a  place  to  put  yoi>r  produce,  wrben 
you  have  enough  \egetables  to  can  50  Jars 
but  only  have  25  lids,  that  is  when  you  know 
that  the  shortage  is  real.  And  this  is  th© 
prospect  confronting  my  people  now  as  they 
view  the  coming  canning  season. 

I  c«n  easily  understand  the  feeling-, 
of  the  people  in  South  Dakota.  Ours  Is  a 
State  of  extremes,  one  In  which  vou  must  Ijp 
prepared  for  almost  anything  at  any  time. 
Therefore  they  like  to  be  prepared  for  the 
pcssibility  of  everything  from  the  severltv 
of  a  winter  blizzard  to  the  splendid  bounty 
of  a  lush  gafden  crop  dining  the  c.^-nning 
season. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  every  effort  Is  made  to 
get  the  supplies  to  the  people  who  rely  on 
their  canning  as  foodstocks,  and  I  commend 
your  Committee  for  examining  this  serious 
problem. 
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PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  PROM 
BESSEMER  TEACHES  NEW  FARM 
METHODS  IN  JAMAICA 

HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  >IODSE  Of  REl'HKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Peace  Corps  does  not  receive  the  public 
attention  it  once  attracted,  the  fact  is 
that  thousands  of  dedicated  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  continuing  to  serve  in 
countries  throughout  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district  is  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  Mt.  Horeb,  Jamaica.  He  is 
Robert  M.  Sabol,  of  Bessemer,  Mich.,'  and 
son  of  Mrs.  Betty  Sabol.  I  believe  that  his 
story  is  typical  of  the  numerous  men  and 
women  who  go  abroad  each  year  to  help 
citizens  of  other  nations,  and  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues: 

Peace    Corps    Volunteer    Prom     Bessf.mlk 

Teaches  New  Farm  Methods  in  Jamaica 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  studying  agricxiltiire 
in  snowy  Michigan  to  teaching  farmers  in 
tropical  Jamaica,  but  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
Robert  M.  Sabol  has  made  that  transition. 
Sabol,  24,  of  Bessemer,  Mich,  has  spent  the 
two  yeai-8  since  his  graduation  from  Mich- 
igan State  University  In  East  Lansing  teach- 
ing Jamaican  farmers  improved  vegetable- 
growing  methods  suited  to  their  lush,  humid 
climate. 

Bat<ed  in  Mi.  Horeb.  a  small  mountain 
town  of  00  people  about  14  niUes  from 
Montego  Bay,  Sabol  works  as  an  agriculture 
extension  agent  for  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture.  His  work  includes  demonstrating 
new  techniques  of  growing  and  caring  for 
vegetables,  helping  to  introduce  new 
varieties,  and  stressing  the  importance  of 
better  farming  methods. 

"These  goals  are  important  to  the  com- 
Hiunlty  since  agriculture  is  the  main  econ- 
omy and  the  local  farmers  must  make  many 
of  the  community's  decisions,"  says  Sabol. 

In  order  to  accoii4>Ush  these  goals,  he 
visits  the  farmers  in  his  area  to  conduct 
demonstrations  and  work  with  them  in  their 
tlelds.  He  also  participates  in  monthly  agri- 
culture meetings,  which  he  considers  to 
be  an  opportimity  for  both  instruction  and 
dialogue.  Says  Sabol.  "Tour  presence  means 
a  lot  to  them  and  proves  that  you  are  In- 
terested and  are  there  because  you  want  to 
help  them  out  where  you  can." 

He  believes  that  attending  nieetlugs  and 
getting  to  know  the  farmers  is  essential  to 
gaining  their  confidence.  "I  have  heard  from 
many  people  various  tales  about  the  com- 
nuniity  or  of  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
community  before  that  I  know  wouldn't 
bo  told  to  an  ordinary  stranger,"  Sabol  com- 
ments. "By  just  talking  about  dUTerent 
things,  you  know  that  you  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  them." 

The  son  of  Mrs.  Betiy  Sabol  of  513  E. 
Long  Year  St.,  Bessemer,  be  graduated  from 
A.  D.  Johnston  High  School  there  in  1969. 
At  Michigan  Slate  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  national  agrlcutiiral 
fraternity  and  obtained  hts  degree  in  hor- 
ticulture science  in  1973. 

Besides  working  with  the  farmers,  Sabol 
takes  part  in  many  community  activities.  He 
is  the  founder  and  leader  of  a  4-H  Club  made 
up  of  21  bojs.  Their  recent  rabbit  raising 
project  "caused  a  lot  of  excitement  among 
the  boys,"  he  says.  Ha  also  teaches  basic 
agriculture  and  agriculture  science  to  stu- 
dents in  the  seventh  grade  and  above.  With 
his  help  tlie  younger  students  have  developed 
a  school  garden  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  agriculture  techniques.  Mn>iy  or  liis  older 
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students  are  working  toward 
certificates,  a  requirement 
ployers. 

He  believes  that  his 
pation  both  helps  the  townspeople 
them    something    about 
Sabol,  "Your  involvement  in 
Is  Importani  as  you  are  supiosedl 
an  example  of  what  Americs  as 
knov/  for  a  fact  that  when  som  ; 
hear  nbout  America,  they 
about   you,   the  volunteer,  si 
part   of   th*ir   lives   by   livini 
with  them." 

Sabol  lives  aloiic  iii  two  ro<*)is 
on  the  town  squ.Tre.  .Meals  sijjli 
peas,  talt  lith  and  nckee   (a  : 
curried   ^oaL  and  i,hioken  an 
him  by  a  Jainaiciin  woman.  1 
early  iince  ihere  is  no  electricijv 
and  yets  >ip  equally  early  to 
uous  day.   "Since  many  of 
located  way  out  in  the  bush 
"on  a  normal  work  day  1 
nine  miles.'* 

Aliliough  Jamaica  is  an  Er 
country,  many  people  .speak 
lect.  the  Jamaican  paioLs.  ' 
little  hard   to  v.nder.'-cand   at 
comments,  "but  you  learn  to 
to  couversation.s  and  after  aw|iile 
don't  have  any  problems,  unle 
Jainaicans  are   in   the  procesj 
ment.  Then  you  are  entirely 

Sabol  is  o.ie  of  about  195 
unteers    serving    in    Jamaica, 
world,  more  than  7,300  Peace 
leers  and  trainees  arc  serving 
ing  nations. 
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HON.  JOHN  BUCI|\NAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  June  25    1975 


Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Ml 
Redcoats  are  marching  or 
today.  Fortunately  today's 
much  more  positive  and 
than   the   Capitol   last   .. 
1814.  Some  2,000  members 
tional  Industrial  Clubs  of 
meeting    in   Wa.shington 

celebrate  their  10th 

Leadership  Conference. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  _ 
flr.st  general  session  and 
VICA  Leadership  Conference 
must  say  that  I  came  „ 
conference  and  from  my 
this  moi-ning  with  VICA  , 
the  Birmingham  area  mucl 
at  what  I  observed. 

All  of  the  Vocational  In. 
students  are  preparing  fo 
trade,  industrial,  and 
These  areas,  which  are  so 
vital  to  our  country,  will 
these  students  who  have 
prepared  tliemselves  to  fill 
tive    jobs    in    a    distinctly 
manner. 

I  would  like  to  take  this 
to  salute  the  VICA  students 
cational  Industrial  Clubs 
Day.  It  is  my  hope  that,  i , 
and  participate  in  the  daj 
that  we  will  keep  in  min< 
students  are  the  future  bac 
Nation's  economy  and 
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A;t 


the  Vocational  Education  .. 
ments  of  1975,  of  which  I  an 
sor,  I  hope  we  can  con^tinue 
and  expand  vocational  educa|ion 
country.  By  strengthening  ._ 
people  like  those  of  VICA,  we 
oui  country  as  well. 
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HON.  J.  EDWARD  R0USH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN    iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEi4tATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,    975 

^;l .  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ijor  i 
4  V,  eeks  I  have  had  as  a 
ni;.  office,  Mr.  James  C.  Snelltnberger,  a 
lecem  giaduate  of  Ball  State  University 
in  Indiana.  He  has  performet 
ot  valuable  semces  in  my  office 
has  been  here.  Ir.  addition, 
searched  the  food  stamp  pr 
come  up  with  some  facts 
V.  ould  like  to  enclose  a  copy  o 

Tiic  article  follows: 

Feeding    the    HxiNcit 
(By  James  C.  Snellenberker) 

Die  problem  w^ith  hunger  is  a 
one.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
to  at  least  partially  meet  this  pre  Mem 
Food   Stamp  Program  which 
income  people  to  purchase  food  st|amps 
in  turn  will  buy  more  food  than 
liivesiment.  Our  hope  is  to  provide 
tritional  food  for  those  who 
able  to  afford  it. 

Basically  to  qualify  for  food  stamps 
.'ioii  meets  one  of  two  criteria 
have  an  income  below  the  maxl4um 
levels  for  the  Nation  set  by 
must  be  on  State  welfare  aid. 

Many  individuals  who  receive 
are  in  such  a  financial  level  that 
ly  should  not  be  eligible.  Some 
holes  that  allow  this  to  occur, 
because  of  food  stamp  program 

Eligibility  Standards  are  based 
cept  of  a  household  rather 
iilze. 

For  example,  what  is  the  deflection 
or  a  household  unit?  The 
cepi"  is  defined  as: 

(Da  group  of  individuals  whb  are  living 
as  one  economic  unit  sharing  cojimon  cook- 
ing facilities. 

(2)  an  individual  living  alon^  who  pur- 
chases and  prepares  food  for  hor^  consump- 
tion. 

(3)  an  Individual  who  purcha^s 
pares  food  lor  home 
with  any  other  person  or  person 
a  meniljer  of  an  economic  unit 

(4)  an  elderly  person   (i.e.,  an 
age  60  or  older i  who  lives  alone 
spouse  and  who  need  not  have 
cllitles  If  he  participates  In  a  delli^ered 
program  or  a  communal  dining 

(5)  a  narcotics  addict  or  alcolfolic 
a  resident  of  a  drug  addiction 
treatment  and  rehabilitation 
who  receives  meals  through  su 

Another    d,^finition    of    .seemiilgly 
fujictlon    is    that   of   the    "economic 
(mentioned  in  1  above) : 

An  "economic  unit"  is  a  group  of  indi\'id- 
vials  for  whom  food  is  customaril;  purchased 
and  stored  for  common  use  by  all  nembers  of 
the  group  and  for  whom  common  living  costs 
(such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  sh  (Iter  costs) 
are  cvistomarily  being  met  from  the  income 
ajid  or  resources  avaUable  to  any  individuals 
within  tlie  group. 

Another  loophole  that  should  be  consid- 
ered   is    that   of   the   "itemized    ieduction". 
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Eligibility  standards  are  applied  to  a  house- 
hold net  not  gross  Income  and  certain  In- 
come is  not  counted.  The  current  adminis- 
trative policy  allows  a  household  to  claim 
itemized  deductions  for  certain  expenses  that 
limit  the  amount  of  Income  it  has  available 
for  expenditure  of  food  such  as  support  and 
alimony  payments,  social  security  taxes,  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  income  taxes,  medical 
expense,  certain  shelter  costs,  etc. 

One  of  the  justified  criticisms  recently 
summarized  in  a  special  tkrticle  for  The 
Washington  Post,  Feb.  1,  1975,  notes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Despite  major  improvements  instituted  in 
1971,  the  current  benefit  schedule  is  hardly 
a  model  of  fairness.  Equity  woitld  sviggest 
that  larger  families,  having  greater  needs  for 
other  Items,  should — whatever  their  income 
level— pay  s  lower  (or  at  least  na larger)  pro- 
portion of  their  Income  for  food  bonuses 
than  smaller  families  with  the  same  Income. 
Under  current  regulations  the  opposite  Is 
true.  Indeed,  the  nominal  purchase  require- 
ments for  most  families,  of  four  or  more  are 
already  close  or  equal  to  the  proposed  30 
percent  of  income,  while  those  for  individ- 
uals rarely  exceed  20  percent.  In  any  case, 
the  sharp  variation  in  the  purchase  require- 
ment rates  both  across  family  sizes  and  with- 
in family  size  by  Income  cln.ss  are  hard  to 
defend  on  any  grounds.  For  example,  wliy 
should  a  family  of  6  pay  27  percent  of  Its 
Income  for  food  stamps  on  a  $100  monthly 
income,  29  percent  at  $200  and  only  26  per- 
cent at  $630  of  monthly  income? 

Par  from  assisting  the  very  poore.st  of  the 
poor  "Itemized  deductions"  rebound  pri- 
marily to  the  advantage  of  the  relatively 
well-oflf  participants  for  the  simple  reason 
that  only  such  families  can  afford  to  piu-- 
chase  very  many  of  the  deductible  items. 

Tlie  1976  Post  article  continues: 

Thus  among  participating  families  of  four, 
those  with  less  than  $100  of  monthly  income 
claim  less  than  $15  in  deductions  per  month 
on  the  average,  while  those  with  over  $600  of 
monthly  Income  claim  deductions  of  over 

$225. 

At  the  same  time  that  some  Individuals 
are  using  food  stamps  who  probably  should 
not  be  eligible  there  is  at  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum  those  Individuals  who  either 
do  not  know  that  they  are  eligible,  or  know 
about  the  program,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
apply.  Could  this  be  from  the  lack  of  in- 
formation? 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  In  a  March,  1975  Report 
on  Nutrition  and  Special  Groups-Part  I— 
Pood  Stamps  explained  that  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  requires  state  agencies  to  take  "effective 
action"  to  Inform  low-Income  families  of  the 
availability  and  benefits  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  "Insure  participation  of  eligible 
households." 

This  part  of  the  law,  known  as  the  "out- 
reach provision",  is  the  means  through  w  hich 
the  estimated  20  million  Americans  eligible 
for  stamps  are  expected  to  be  brought  into 
the  program.  Yet  during  the  "fiscal  year 
1974"  the  state  In  Indiana  spent  only  $21,- 
645.08  for  this  "outreach  provision". 

This  figure  of  a  little  over  $21,000  doesn't 
f«em  to  be  a  substantial  amount  for  its  use 
over  the  entire  state  of  Indiana. 

The  explanation  for  this  meager  amount 
of  money  spent  on  "outreach"  in  Indiana 
seems  to  be  that  the  basic  method  of  In- 
forming  the  private  citizen  about  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  by  Individual  contact.  Very 
likely  a  similar  situation  prevails  in  many 
other  .states  as  well. 

This  type  of  method  for  "outreach  "  is  not 
Justified  by  the  March,  1973  (these  are  the 
most  recent  figures  since  they  are  based  on 
Census  Information)  publication  of  Hun- 
ger 1973  and  Press  Reaction — prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  United  States  Senate. 
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That  same  Senate  report  Included  tables 
which  dealt  with  "Pallure-iy)-Peed  Coun- 
ties." 

These  tables  give  a  breakdown  of  the 
states.  Each  state  was  then  divided  into  their 
respective  counties.  For  each  county  there 
was  given  a  percent  of  population  in  poverty, 
then  there  was  given  a  percent  of  poor  re- 
ceiving federal  food  assistance.  In  this  table 
the  percent  of  people  (poori  not  receiving 
federal  food  assistance  seems  to  show  that 
these  people  are  not  being  reached  by  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Therefore  if  there  i.s  to  be  reform  within 
the  food  stamp  progiam  there  will  have  to 
be: 

(1)  more  strict  rules  and  regulations  on 
deductible  items; 

(2)  full  information  for  those  people  who 
actually  need  the  food  stamp  assistance  and 
for  whom  it  was  initiated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thereby  the  food 
stamp  program  would  Indeed  reach  those  In 
need  bvtt  not  be  over-extended  or  misused. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JOSEPH  B.  FRANZ 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
silver  jubilee  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
the  Reverend  Joseph  B.  Franz  of  Willis - 
ton  Park,  Long  Island. 

On  June  1,  1975.  Father  Franz  cele- 
brated the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood.  The  jubilee 
celebration  fittingly  began  with  a  mass 
at  5  pjn.  in  St.  Aldan's  Church,  where 
Father  Franz  is  associate  pastor.  Joining 
him  in  this  celebration  of  the  mass  were 
Msgr.  Charles  E.  Birmingham,  pastor  of 
St.  Aldan's,  who  also  gave  the  homily. 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  Picciano,  associate  pas- 
tor of  St.  Aidan's,  and  a  close  friend 
of  Father  Franz,  Rev.  William  Kelly. 
Participating  in  the  ceremony  were  Sister 
Mary  Patricia  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Hlggins, 
sisters  of  Father  Franz,  each  of  whom 
read  one  of  the  readings.  Another  sister. 
Sister  Rose  Mjorie,  and  a  niece,  Mary  Pa- 
tricia, presented  the  gifts  at  the  offertory 
of  the  mass. 

St.  Aidan's  Church  was  filled  with  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  parishioners  wishing  to 
extend  their  congratulations  to  Father 
Franz.  Members  of  the  many  parish  so- 
cieties, the  Over  50  Club,  Catholic 
Prayer,  Legion  of  Mary,  as  well  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  were  on  hand 
to  wish  him  well.  The  Village  of  Willlston 
Park  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  also 
honored  Father  Franz. 

I  mention  this  celebration  of  jov  to  you 
today  because  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  the  commendable 
work  done  by  Father  Pi-anz  during  the 
years  he  has  spent  at  St.  Aidan's  Parisli, 
and  indeed,  his  good  works  have  spread 
throughout  the  community.  Certainly  it 
is  fitting  that  we  honor  this  man  who 
has  been  so  generous  witli  his  time,  his 
talents,  his  very  self  for  the  past  25  years. 
I  wish  to  offer  him  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
continued  selfless  and  dedicated  sertice 
to  his  community. 
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PARTIAL  FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTIONS 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hav- 
joined  with  Mr.  Maguire  of  New  Jerse: 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  partial 
Federal  funding  of  congressional  elec- 
tions beginning  in  1976.  The  Congression- 
al Campaign  Funding  Act  we  have  in- 
troduced extends  to  congressional  races 
many  of  the  public  financing  features  de- 
vised last  year  for  Presidential  races. 
This  bill.  I  believe,  may  rightly  be  seen 
as  a  product  of  the  unprecedented  de- 
velopments within  our  poUtical  system 
dui-ing  the  past  several  years.  These 
events  have  done  much  to  draw  public 
attention  to  tlie  way  we  finance  our 
elections  in  tliis  countrj-. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  come 
to  understand  that  the  present  system 
is  neither  fair  nor  democratic.  Unless  a 
candidate  is  personally  wealthy,  he  must 
look  to  pi-ivate  sources  to  finance  tlie 
expensive  costs  of  running  for  ofiFice.  An 
statistics  and  commonsense  both  indi- 
cate, these  sources  are  not  representative 
r  the  electorate  as  a  whole.  Under  our 
piesent  system,  90  percent  of  campaign 
donations  come  from  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  population.  This  1  percent  repre- 
sents iteople  who  often  have  substantial 
and  particular  interests  in  the  decLsions 
to  be  made  and  the  choices  formulated 
by  elected  officials. 

The  effect  Is  a  distortion  of  the  polit- 
ical process  In  which  those  with  the 
wherewithal  to  help  a  candidate  tmder- 
write  his  campaign  develop  an  Influence 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers 
among  the  electorate.  Legislation  enact- 
ed last  year  went  far  toward  redressing 
this  Imbalance  in  Presidential  elections. 
However,  the  lack  of  any  provisions 
covering  congressional  races  was  a  major 
shortcoming.  To  be  comprehensive,  re- 
forms directed  toward  Umlting  the  out- 
sized  Impact  of  private  contributions  in 
our  political  system  must  also  cover  races 
for  Congress. 

The  legislation  we  propose— which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor MoNDALE — establishes  a  matchin-j 
system  of  partial  public  financing  for 
House  and  Senate  primar5-  and  general 
elections.  Small  private  contributions 
woiUd  be  matched  on  a  one-for-one  basis 
after  a  candidate  has  demonstrated 
broad  pubUc  support  by  raising  a  modest 
qualifying  amount  from  small  contribu- 
tors. Funding  for  the  congressional 
matching  payments  would  be  raised  from 
the  current  one-dollar  income  tax  check- 
off. The  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

Candidates  for  election  to  the  House 
would  be  required  to  raise  $10,000  in 
contributions  of  $100  or  less  to  qualily 
for  Federal  matching  payments.  The 
qualifying  amount  and  any  additional 
contributions  of  $100  or  less  would  then 
be  matched  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
by  the  Treasury.  The  spending  ceUings 
are  the  same  as  under  existing  law.  As- 
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f.umine  an  inflation  factor  of  10  percent 
n.  candidate  could  receive  one  half  Uie 
rpending  ceiling  in  1976  of  $77,000  In  the 
Diimary  and  in  the  general  election.  A 
■  candidate  who  receives  all  his  contribu- 
tions in  amounts  of  $100  or  less  would 
Ihus  be  eligible  for  $38,500  in  the  primarv 
and  S38,500  in  the  general  elecUon. 

Senate  candidates  must  raise  «n 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  for  every  votin-' 
age  resident  in  the  State,  but  not  less 
than  $10,000.  in  contributions  of  SlOO  or 
les.s.  The  maximum  Treasury  payments 
for  Senate  candidates  in  1976  would 
i-anue  from  $65,000  in  the  primai-y  and  an 
equal  amount  in  the  treneral  flection 
in  the  smalle.-st  States  to  S637.824  in  the 
Iirimary  and  an  equal  amount  in  thp 
Keneral  election  in  the  largest  SUite. 

Although  the  law  cove2-s  both  piusiai-y 
and  general  elections,  a  candidate  would 
have  to  qualify  only  once  for  the  match- 
ing funds.  Therefore,  a  candidate  who 
rallies  the  qualifying  amount  in  the  pri- 
mary would  be  eligible  for  matching 
funds  during  the  genera!  election  with- 
out meeting  any  additional  qualifying 
test.  The  legislation  would  permit  match- 
ing fund.s  for  contribution-s  m  ca.sh.  pro- 
Aided  the  donations  are  properly  -re- 
coiTled,  and  it  would  permit  matching 
funds  only  for  contributions  from  resi- 
dents of  the  State  in  which  the  election 
is  being  held. 

The  bill  in  many  respects  is  .similar 
to  an  eajlier  bill  introduced  in  the  Hou.se 
by  Mr.  CoRNEti.  and  in  Die  Senate  by 
Senators  Kennkdt,  Scott,  and  other.*?. 
But  in  one  major  respect,  the  two  hilU 
outline  a  contrasting  approach  to  an 
identical  problem.  The  Kennedy-Cornell 
bill  would  establish  a  matching  system 
of  Federal  payments  in  primary  cam- 
paigns, .similar  to  the  one  contained  in 
oiu:  bill.  However,  in  the  general  election 
the  earlier  bill  e.<;tabllshes  a  system  of 
flat  grants  covering  100  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  campaigns  of  the  two  major 
party  candidates.  Lesser  amounts  would 
go  to  candidate.s  of  new  and  minor 
])arties. 

I  believe  the  matching  sy.steni  for  gen- 
eral elections  ccmtained  in  our  bill  rep- 
)esents  a  more  flexible  and  equitable 
mechanism  for  insuring  that  candidates 
are  federally  funded  roughly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  support  among  the  voter.s. 
A  system  of  straight  grants  to  the  two 
major  party  candidates  may  be  work- 
able enough  in  a  Presidential  election 
>vhere  the  two-party  system  Is  strongest 
and  where  candidates  of  the  major 
ixirties  are  customarily  supported  by 
lai-ge  segments  of  Uie  electorate.  How- 
ever, in  congressional  races  where  inde- 
pendent candidates  are  often  widely  sup- 
ported and  where  there  exists  a  large 
number  of  one-party  dLstrict/5,  the  plan 
has  less  certainty  of  fairly  reflectine  )x>p- 
ular  support  for  each  candidate. 

Under  a  matching  .system  for  both 
i)rimar>'  and  general  elections,  party 
affiliation  or  performance  in  some  past 
election  is  not  a  factor  in  how  much 
Federal  money  any  single  candidate  re- 
ceives. A  candidate  would  receive  an 
amount  of  Federal  support  equal  to  the 
.support  he  has  demonstrated  among  the 
people.  He  would  receive  no  more  than  lie 
has  already  raised  from  .small  contrlbu- 
toif .  It  also  makes  it  iJo.>.<:ible.  for  third- 
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l^arty   and   independent 
compete  without  the  disafcv 
posed  by  an  arbitraiy  me 
their  strength  relative  to 
dates.  Any  candidate,  r 
party,  would  be  entitled 
any  other  candidate  who 
comparable  .support  amoi^ 
tributors. 

Public  financing  of  electjo 
tested  method  of  removin 
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experience  dictates. 

Finally,  the  matching  .sj 
less  than  the  .system  pro 
Kennedy-Cornell  bill.  The  < 
to  the  Treasuiy  every  2  y 
T.74  million  under  the  plai 
troduced.  Under  the  ear 
( ost  would  come  to  $134 

However  the  specifics  of 
may  differ,  the  intent  is 
limit  the  role  of  large 
tiie  political  process.  Our  p 
has  foi*ged  an  tmhealthy  . 
Government  and  big  mon«  v 
prived  the  people  of  a  .. 
in  their  own  affairs.  It  is 
who  contribute  most  heavi 
campaigns  do  so  because 
receive  favored  treatment 
average  American — the  one 
are  greatest  and  who, 
the  heaviest  burden  of 
neglected.  It  is  because 
tives   are    dependent    upo 
handful  of  financially  w 
for  their  political  campaign 

If  confidence  in  our 
hient  is  to  be  restored  and 
must  remedy  this  imbalanc 
rity  of  the  process  is  at 
reaction  to  the  events  of  tli 
^■ears  has  given  us  the 
tlie  momentum  of  refcim 
li\-ed.  We  mu.st  not  let  it  pas 
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OBSKRVANCE  OP  CJPTIVE 
NATIONS  VEEC 


HON.  JAMES  A.  B  JRKE 


<>i    J^I»^— .vCHU5>>  I  II 
IN  THi,  HOooE  OF  RKPRcIS, 

Wednesday.  Jnve  2 

Ml-.    BURKE    of    Massa 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  , 
Baltic    people    in    commenlo 
forcible  annexation  of  the 
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freest  system  yet  devised, 
man  may  seek,  unimpeded, 
able  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
suit  of  happiness. 

The  forcible  annexation  o 
republics  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
ania  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
direct  violation  of  Baltic 

take  pride  in  the  United 

ent  refusal  to  recognize  this 
To  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
ently  .stniggling  against 
nation  of  their  homeland, 
lervent  support.  I  stand  behiid 
forts  to  regaui  the  status  of 
states.  In  iact,  I  was  a  casp. 
islation  which  expresses  the 
Congi-es.-;  "that  the  U.S.  deleg 
Euiopean    SccuriUv    Conferejic 
not  agree  to  the  recognition 
pean  Stcuilty  Conlerence  oi 

Onions  amiexation  of 

.ind  Lithuania,  and  it  should 
jtohcy  of  the  United  States 
nize  me  annexation  of  tlie 
by  the  Sonet  Union." 
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this  refui>al  to  even  tacitly  . 
Soviet  Union's  actions  might 
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these  great  nations  can,  once 
the  independent  nations  0 
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HON.  LARRY  PRES^LER 

OF  SODTH  DAKOTA 
i HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE:flATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  June  25,  lS75 

Mi-.  PRESSLER.  Mr 

to  speak  in  honor  of  the  man 

call  "the  greatest  South 

to  serve  in  Congress"  on  the 

of  his  death — Senator  Pi'ancii 

served  this  body  for  seven 

1937  until  1951;  and  in  the 

from  1951  imtll  his  death 

1962.  The  late  Senator  Cas 

by  many  in  tlie  historical 

our  most  distinguished  r 

mainly  because  of  his 

It  was  my  privilege  to  woi-k 

to  the  Senate.  It  was  he  w 

the  inspiration  to  seek  publi< 

was  a  man  of  impeccable  i 

:iot  only  refused  bribes,  but  _.. 

on  the  Senate  floor.  His  work 
of  public  woiks  led  to  the 

many    bridges    in    South 

throughout  the  Nation. 
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worry    to   agricultm-al   pur_ 
water  projects  in  my  State 
being  because  of  Senator  Caa 
efforts.  Weather  modification 
water  research  were  ideas 
come  to  fruition  duiing  his  Illfetlme. 
Many  of  those  in  Washingt^ 

tiune  aware  of  this  quiet, , 

f  lom  South  Dakota  when  he  in 
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in  the  savings  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  South  Dakotans  are 
indebted  to  him  for  his  years  of  selfless 
devotion  to  the  public  duty  which  he 
worked  for  unceasingly. 

Case  is  a  man  remembered  for  his  di- 
rectness, who  said  exactly  what  he 
thought  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences. He  is  remembered  by  South 
Dakotans  for  his  vision  and  concerns  for 
future  generations.  At  a  time  when 
Americans  are  crying  for  congressional 
reform  and  honesty  in  Government,  I 
wish  we  had  Senator  Case  around.  We 
need  n  man  like  him  in  Congress  today. 


HAVE   WE  BEEN   HAD? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

I?;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  I  pointed  out  a  number  of  vio- 
lations by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  SALT 
agreements  and  the  ABM  treaty.  Since 
that  time  a  number  of  other  obsei-vers 
have  joined  in  pointing  out  these  viola- 
tions. 

Not  only  is  the  Soviet  Union  engaging 
in  such  violations,  but  there  also  appears 
to  be  a  continuing  attempt  by  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  to  mislead  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  in  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Tad  Szulc  in 
a  recent  article  points  out  how  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  misled  the  Congress  in 
a  briefing  back  in  1972. 

Concern  about  Soviet  violations,  as  I 
said,  is  continuing  to  grow.  The  article 
by  Tad  Szulc  that  I  have  just  mentioned 
appeared  in  the  June  7.  1975,  issue  of 
New  Republic.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  New  Republic  and 
I  have  disagreed  on  far  more  Issues  than 
we  have  agreed.  Nonetheless,  the  New 
Republic  also  seems  to  have  awakened  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  SALT  violations  by 
its  inclusion  of  this  article. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  article 
"Soviet  Violations  of  the  SALT  Deal: 
Have  We  Been  Had?",  from  the  June  7, 
1975,  issue  of  the  New  Republic: 
Have  We  Been  H.\d? 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
The  dififerences  between  the  United  Stales 
and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Implemeuta- 
twn  of  the  1972  nuclear  strategic  arms*  lUni- 
tation  agreements  (SALT)  are  deepening  and 
new  ones  are  emerging  around  the  "tenta- 
nv©  •  accord  for  a  second  step  in  SALT  that 
President  Ford  and  Chairman  Brezhnev 
reached  In  Vladivostok  last  November.  This 
state  of  affairs,  throwing  a  pall  on  the  fu- 
uire  of  detente  unless  the  basic  SALT  prob- 
lems are  promptly  resolved,  has  been  gener- 
ally concealed  from  the  American  public  and 
10  a  large  extent  from  the  Congress  because 
OI  lis  enormous  political  sensltivitv.  That  so 
many  of  these  problems  resiUt  from  ambig- 
uities that  the  US  has  accepted  to  the  SALT 
ireaty  and  the  accompanying  protocols  is  also 
5Jf  ^lE^^**'^  °^  *^®  quality  of  Secretary  of 
tit     Kteslnger's  diplomacy.  Besides  Klssln- 

rm;„     *^^^y  °'  "***•  ™»y  l^ave  misled  the 
congress  in  explaining  the  1972  pact. 

ParPi/"«?/!  ^"^"^  Kissinger  and  Soviet 
"•oreign  Minister  Gromyko  made  virtually  no 
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progress  In  breaking  the  SALT  deadlock  when 
they  met  in  Vienna  in  May.  The  standing 
U.S.-Soviet  Consultative  Commission  on 
SALT,  which  was  to  have  resumed  its  secret 
discussions  In  Geneva  on  June  2,  postponed 
its  session  for  at  least  a  month,  poeslblv 
pending  Kissinger's  and  Gromyko's  sched- 
uled new  meeting  in  Jtily.  If  the.v  fall  to 
settle  the  current  controversy,  not  only  SALT 
but  detente  will  be  In  considerable  trouble. 
The  conunission  Is  the  forum  where  both 
aides  bring  up  problems  resiUting  from  SALT 
agreements  and  attempt  to  implement  such 
new  decisions  as  those  reached  in  principle 
by  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  Vladlvos- 
toic  iH.it  fall. 

Brezhnev  has  alread.v  postirt)ned  hl-s 
planned  Washington  visit  in  June  or  July 
to  sometime  in  the  late  autumn  because 
of  the  realiriatiou  that  a  new  SALT  agree- 
ment rould  Mot  be  signed  in  time.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  fact,  liave  informed  their  Eastern 
European  allies  that  the  SALT  stalemate  was 
the  reason  for  delaying  Brezhnev's  trip.  They 
have  also  suggested  that  if  no  agreement  on 
SALT  II  is  feablble,  there  may  be  no  Brezhnev 
visit  at  all. 

Meanwhile  evidence  becoming  available 
through  intelligence  and  diplomatic  channels 
indicates  that  the  Russians  may  have  not 
only  outmaueuvered  the  US  In  the  1972  SALT 
accord  and  the  1974  Vladivostok  talks,  but 
that  they  are  also  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  of  the  original  treaty  in  at  least  five 
key  areas. 

Some  of  this  information  was  given  the 
subcommittee  on  arms  conrol  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  CoKmiittee  (which  is  headed 
by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Kissinger's  prin- 
cipal tormentor  m  the  Senate)  in  secret 
testimony  by  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Director  WUliam  E.  Colby  last  February  11, 
and  by  Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schlesln- 
ger  last  March  6.  Kissinger  was  scheduled  to 
testify  on  May  15,  but  he  requested,  not 
siu-prisingly,  an  indefinite  postponement. 
According  to  liitelllgence  and  Pentagon 
sources,  Colby  and  Schlesinger  spcdce  at 
length  of  the  highly  disturbing  Soviet  be- 
havior in  the  SALT  context,  but  they  avoided 
direct  charges  of  violations  against  Moscow. 
This  woiUd  have  been  a  political  Judgment 
that  Colby  and  Schlesinger  preferred  to  leave 
to  Kissinger. 

The  apparent  Soviet  violations  range  from 
what  American  experts  regard  as  an  unau- 
thorized   conversion    of    "light"    Interconti- 
nental missiles  into  heavy  ones  (thus  threat - 
emng  the  strategic  balance),  to  a  sigmfi- 
cantly  growing  interference  with  US  efforts 
to  carry  out  verification  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  our  detente  partner  is  abidmg  by 
the  SALT  treaty.  The  US  now  finds  itself 
deprived  of  much  vital  strategic  intelligence, 
particularly  concerning  the  new  Soviet  test- 
ing or  MIBV  missues.  The  Soviets  are  m>- 
terfering,  m  disregard  of  treaty  provisions, 
with  our  sateUite  photography  of  their  mis- 
sUe  launch  sites  and,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portantly,   they   are    preventing    telemetric 
measurements  by  the  US  of  MIRV  test  flights. 
The   basic   SALT  docmnent   is  the   1972 
agreement.  Actually  it  consists  of  two  sep- 
arate treaties.  One  covers  the  "limitation  of 
anti-ballistlc  mlssUe  systems"  (ABM)  and  it 
is  confined  to  defensive  strategic  arms.  This 
treaty  limits  the  deployments  of  defensive 
ABM  systems  by  both  sides  and  is  of  "un- 
limited duration."  The  second  treaty  is  a 
five-year  "interim  agreement"  (it  expires  in 
1977)  on  the  limitation  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems.  In  effect  it  froze  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Soviet   land-based   Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  lavmchers  at  1419  and  the 
number  of  US  ICBM  launchers  at  1064.  Th© 
Soviets  were  allowed  950  submarme-based 
missile  launchers  and  the  US  656  of  them, 
with  the  option  of  going  up  to  710  if  it  chose 
to  reduce  the  land-based  launchers  to  1000. 
The  general  concept  of  the  Interim  agree- 
ment was  to  freeze  strategic  forces  at  roughly 
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the  1972  levels  rather  than  to  seek  acttial 
reductions  at  that  stage.  But  because  the 
interim  agreement  made  no  reference  to 
MlRV  systems,  the  net  effect  of  it  was  that 
the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  shifting 
from  a  quantitative  to  a  qualitative  arms' 
race.  In  other  words  the  Russians,  who  had 
not  5-et  developed  an  operational  MIRV  sys- 
tem when  the  1972  treaty  was  being  nego- 
tiated, were  given  time  to  catch  up  «ith 
the  United  States  in  this  field  (we  had 
MIRVed  some  tinne  earlier^  before  a  perma- 
nent accord  would  be  negotiated  to  replace 
the  Interim  agreement.  Five  years  was  the 
period  during  which  the  Soviets  were  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  deploy  MIRV  systems. 
By  the  same  token  Moscow  was  allowed  more 
missile  launchers  than  the  United  States  to 
compensate  for  the  American  MIRV  advan- 
tage. Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  size  and  throw- 
weight  (the  launch  thrust  of  a  missile)  of 
existing  ICBMs.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  had  to 
accept  the  Soviet  numerical  superiority  in 
1972  because  Brezhnev  made  it  clear  thai 
otherwise  he  woiUd  not  sign  the  pact.  The 
tacit  agreement  was  that  the  two  super- 
powers would  start  thinking  in  terms  of 
reducing  nuclear  forces  only  after  the  Rus- 
.«iians  had  achieved  a  technological  eqxiival- 
ence  in  MIRV  weapons. 

The  current  problems  consist  maijily  of 
Soviet  violations  of  the  1972  agreements.  As 
seen  by  American  experts,  they  are  in  the 
following  five  areas: 

1.  Light  and  Heavy  Missiles.  Wliile  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians  agreed  in  Mos- 
cow on  the  numerical  limits  on  land-based 
ICBMs,  the  United  States  attempted  to  place 
restrictions  on  the  size  of  So\iet  missiles  by 
insisting  on  a  clause  preventing  the  eon- 
version  of  "light"  missiles  Into  "heavy"  mls- 
sUes.  Moscow,  however,  flatly  refused  either 
to  discuss  this  point  or  even  to  define  a 
"heavy"  missile.  Kissinger's  response  to  this 
refusal  was  to  devise  the  method  of  "uni- 
lateral statements"  that  were  appended  to 
the  treaty. 

In  the  case  of  mis.sile  weights,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  said  in  its  unilateral  state- 
ment "D"  that  "Under  these  circum- 
stances .  .  .  the  United  States  woiild  consider 
any  ICBM  having  a  volume  signiflcantlv 
greater  than  that  of  the  largest  light  ICBM 
now  operational  on  either  side  to  be  a  heavj- 
ICBM.  The  US  proceeds  on  the  premise  that 
the  Soviet  side  will  give  due  account  to  this 
consideration." 

Of  the  1409  land-based  ICBM  launchers 
allowed  the  Russians,  313  were  in  the  heavy 
SS-9  class  (.some  of  these  were  imder  con- 
struction and  the  United  States  tacitly  recog- 
nized that  a  certain  number  would  be  up- 
graded to  what  now  is  the  super-heavy  SS-18 
missile)  and  1096  in  the  "light"  class  of  the 
SS-11  missile. 

The  American  expectation  was  that  none  of 
these  1096  light  missiles  would  be  converted 
into  heavy  ones.  In  1972  the  light  SS-11  mis- 
sile had  the  volume  of  69  cubic  meters.  The 
secret  record  of  the  negotiations  shows  that 
the  Americans  told  the  Russians  that  they 
would  consider  as  "sigmflcantly  greater"-^ 
and.  therefore,  as  a  "heavy"  weapon — any 
missile  exceedUig  70  cubic  meters.  Briefing 
members  of  Congress  at  the  White  House  on 
June  16,  1972,  Kissinger  put  it  this  way:  "The 
agreement  specifically  permits  the  modern- 
ization of  weapons.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  safeguards.  First  there  Is  the  safe- 
guard that  no  missile  larger  than  the  heaviest 
light  missile  that  now  exists  can  be  sub- 
stituted. Secondly,  there  Is  the  provision  that 
the  silo  configuration  cannot  be  changed  in  a 
significant  way  and  then  the  agreed  inter- 
pretive statement  or  the  Interpretive  state- 
ment which  we  made,  which  the  other  side 
stated  refiected  its  views  also,  that  this  meant 
that  it  could  not  be  increased  bv  more  than 
10  to  15  percent.  We  believe  that  these  two 
statements,  taken  in  conjunction,  pive  i-s  aa 
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adequate  safeguard  against  a  substantial  sub- 
stitution of  heavy  missiles  for  Il^t  missiles. 
So,  we  think  we  have  adequate  safeguards 
with  respect  to  that  Issue.  ..  As  far  as  the 
break  between  the  light  and  the  heavy  mls- 
•jile^  U  concerned,  we  beUeve  that  we  have 
hs.^uraiices  through  the  two  safeguards." 

What  Kissinger  was  saying,  however,  was 
niiileadlug.  In  the  first  place  the  United 
States  never  received  Soviet  assurances  that 
the  American  unilateral  interpretation  was 
acceptable.  Kissinger  simply  omiiced  this 
vi;al  iACt  in  briefing  the  congiessmcu.  Ho 
bruehed  a-,ide  the  faci  iliai  iIa->cow  had  %iued 
away  from  deflniug  heavy  missiles  and 
(liiined  that  the  United  States  had  •  ade- 
qiiate  safeguards'  though  none  really  e:;i  ■>!*£). 
Subsequent  events  proved  him  vront;.  Ac- 
'Ording  lo  United  States  la teiilgeiice  lUe  So- 
viets have  all  along  been  converting  ilie  SS-H 
miAs.ie  into  the  SS-19,  which  has  a  volume 
of  clo«e  to  100  cubic  meters.  The  quauiuui 
J  amp  from  the  63  cubic  meters  of  Uie  SS-ll 
to  the  100  cubic  meters  of  the  SS-lJ  is  hi- 
deed  "signiflcaiitly  greater." 

Klsisinger  was  likewise  wrong  Ls  Jisiv.min- 
that  the  agreement  In  "agreed  Interpreta- 
tions" on  limiting  the  increa-se  of  silo  cou- 
hgurations  for  lamichers  to  10  or  15  percent, 
would  prevent  Uie  Installation  of  the  new 
heavy  missiles  in  the  old  holes. 

In  this  aica  Kissinger  was  defeated  bv  new 
Soviet  technology.  Thus  the  Russians  liavo 
developed  tlie  so-called  "cold-launch"  tech- 
nique in  which  compressed  air  Is  used  to 
•pop  up"  (elevate)  the  miSElle  In  the  silo 
before  its  engines  are  Ignited.  In  this  fash- 
iiai  a  SS-19  can  be  fitted  Uito  a  slithly  c;i- 
larged  SS-ll  silo. 

The  United  States  lias  privaielv  piotcoled 
ligaiust  the  SS-;19  conversion.  At  this  Junc- 
ture, hov.ever,  the  Russians  are  dcployhig 
liundrcds  of  SS-19s  and  testhig  them  with 
MIRV  warheads.  Quite  aside  from  strategic 
implications  of  this  development,  this  epi- 
sode serves  to  demonstrate  how  useless  was 
Kissinger's  recourse  to  unilateral  staiemen«s 
in  SALT  diplomacy. 

2.  Covered  FaciUiies.  Article  V  of  the  iii- 
tcilm  agreement  provides  that  'Tor  the  piu-- 
i;osa  of  provldhig  assurance  of  compliance 
.  .  .  each  Party  shall  use  national  technical 
means  of  vcrincatlon  at  this  disposal,"  that 
•each  Party  undertakes  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  national  technical  means  of  verification 
of  the  other  party,"  and  that  "each  Party 
undertakes  not  to  use  deliberate  concealment 
meattires  wlUch  impede  verification  by  na- 
tional technical  n.cans  of  compliance.  .  .  ." 
But  United  States  Intelligence  sotucc^  re- 
port thut'for  a  number  of  months  now  the 
Soviet  UniOii  has  been  engaging  in  •deliber- 
ate concealment  measures"  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican overhead  photography  of  many  of  1:3 
i;ilo  fields  containing  launchers.  The  .stand- 
ard -national  techiiical  means  of  verlSira- 
lioa  '  are  Sanx)S  satellites  orbiting  over  the 
Soviet  Union  around  the  clock  photograph- 
Kig  the  sites.  Intelligence  photo  analvsts 
•'•udy  the  Incredibly  high  resolution  pictures 
taken  on  cn'-h  pass  to  determine  whether 
any  flifferences  can  be  detected  pointing  to 
possible  changes  In  Soviet  deployments.  Ac- 
cording to  iutclllgence  reports,  mentioned  by 
Colby  and  Schlesinger,  the  Soviets  have  Irccn 
placUiij  canvas  over  their  mobilo  missile 
l.iunchers  thus  preventing  United  States 
photography.  The  canvas  covers  rouahl'f  80 
by  30  feet  areas  In  several  places,  the'un'ited 
Slates  has  protested  this  concealment  prac- 
tice at  the  recent  Geneva  session  of  the  Coti- 
.sullative  CommIi;.slon,  but  it  has  received 
no  t.aiis;;\ctory  reply  from  the  Russians.  One 
<»f  tie  Soviet  responses  was  that  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  launchers  relates  to  testhig  that 
i=;  not  .specifically  covered  In  the  Interim 
agreement.  United  States  intelligence  ob- 
viously has  no  way  of  determUilng  whether 
l^.e  Soviets  are  teUing  the  truth.  Another 
Soviet  comment  was  that  the  United  States, 
occasionally  places  covers  on  its  Mlnutemau 
l.-iti:;.. It. Tj.  In  this  instance,  hov.e'-».:-.  loverw 
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are  placed  for  only   18  or 
concrete  harden  on  the  ne 
ministration,   incidentally, 
publicly   these    Soviet    viol4tio 
American  protests  in  Geneva 
3.    Telemetry.    Soviet    in 
United  States  measin-emeirt 
of  Russian  MIRV  testing 
serious  SALT  violations,  par 
light  of  last  November  s  tent 
between  Brezlinev  and  Ford 
that  for  the  first  time 
liicles  to  the  limitation  of 
Under    the   tentative    agreei] 
would  be  entitled  to  2400  i 
veliicles   of  wjii.h    13.20  wot 
The  American  inteipretatioi 
missile  has  been  tested  wul 
Heads,    every    niis^iie    of    th 
deployed  is  ;o  be  cctaietl  a 
int;  of  MIRV  warheads. 

But  this  wa-.  »«iioi,iier  insii 
•Inger's  diplomacy  may  I:ave 
.-^viet   ambiguities.   I:,   was 
pushed  for  the  Vladivostok 
top-secret  ^eyes  only"  memor 
mitred   to  ford  a  ftv  >veeks 
Piesident    was    sworn    in    la 
point  was  tiim  loUowhit  N 
negotiate    a    new    SALT    agn 
-•jmmer  of  1974,  Ford  had 
to  reinforce  the  tottering  dc 
document   was  sigjied   in    VI 
-Ingcr   told    newsmen    that 
.-.igned  In  1&73  "It  will  ir.enu 
been  put  on  the  (irms  race 
10  years." 

Soon,  however,  it  developed 
■~ians  had  a  diflereuc  mierpre 
iug   the    MIRV    count    and, 
verification    procedtnes    Kis. 
nUnd.   In  December  he 
one  principle  on  which  we': 
adamant  and  will  not  yield, 
negotiable.  Is  that  any  missile 
tested   with   a  AURV  mode 
mean  if  they've  rim  five  or  si 
counted   as    a   MlRVed 
deployed  ...  If  they  reject 
formula,  unless  there  Is  e-.i 
in  which  we  come  up  with 
really  wouldn't  know  where 
think  that  If  they  reject 
be  very  hard  to  conceive  how 
deal." 

But  last  February  the  Ruf 
the  Americans  that  they  rejected 
that   a   whc^e  class   of   mlssfes 
counted  against  the  MIRV 
cause  some  of  them  have  be 
^aRVs.   Gromyko  repeated   it 
Kissinger  suddenly  began  tal 
promises."  But  of  tlie  great(  st 
the  United  States  is  the  exjen 
MTRV  testitig  of  the  hujie  ne 
and  SS-:9  missiles  dhe'ss-li 
ailsslle  that  became  a  "heavy' 
ing  to  SchlesUiger  the  SS-^1 
missile    li\    the    Soviet    arser 
l>elpg  deployed  with  eight  MtR'v 
And  this  is  where  the  import 
'try  in  monitorirg  MIRV  te.s 

Th2   use   of   radar   makes 
United  States  intelligence  to 
try  of  a  MIRV  vehicle  can7int: 
pendentiy    targeted   warhead 
^^how   the   separation   of   nivil 
under  certain  cii  suma;an>;eS.  I 
etry — the    monitoring   of    eli 
'uroadcast   oy  the  inissUo 
lutely   vital   information   coi 
functions.   This   may   include 
fusing  mechanism  for  the 
carried  in  a  NHRVtd  vehicle 
deployment  of  the  individual 
the  mother  warhead,   the  m 
functions  such   as  fuel   constimp 
perature,  pressure  and  so  on 
Denial  of  telemetry  iulellig 
privea  the  United  States  of 
maiion   to  determine   wheth*  : 
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margin  of  uncertainty  Is  gravi 
And  this  is  precisely  what  the  L 
attempted  to  do.  Late  last  yea  • 
to  Jam  United  States  telemetry 
to   encode   and    encapsulate 
data  signals. 

Most  Importantly,  they 
analogue  to  the  digital  system 
ting  signals.  Under  the  analog 
signals  are  tvaasmitted  in  the 
be   read   by   American  h.tellig 
\erificatlon  procedures.  But 
i^ystem  the  signal  data  is 
numbers  that  are   "reconstruc 
puters  on  the  ground  Into 
formation.   Tins   form   of 
cannot  he  broken  by  Americai 
rnusc  ;r.  i.s  based  on  arbitrary  i 
cat!  be  chunged  daily.  In  oi-her 
are   encap.sulHttd    In    flight 
not  even  transmitted  in  flight 
trieved  after   a    iviissile   comes 
tinilear  whether  the  U.S.,  too,  I 
to  the  Ru.««lan3,  uo-a-  encoding 
It    did    before    the    1W2    SAL 
b.-'.nued    interference   with   v 
apparently  discontinued  the 
after. 

4.  Command    and    Control. 
States  .suspects  that  the  Soviets 
luting  Ar-Jcle  I  of  the  1972  : 
meiit,  wliioh  provides  that  '-the 
t:.ke  not  to  start  construction 
fixed  land-based  ICBM  launcher 
1372."  This  view  is  based  on  the 
I  he  spring  of  1973  the  United 
eretl  through  overhead  n  _. 
new  silos  were  being  build 
the  SS-18.  Although  Nixon 
with  Brezhnev  at  the  1973 

ington,  Kissinger  made 

jn  Moscow  through  his  "back  . 

The  Soviet  reply  was  that  the  , 
lions  were  not  missile  silos,  bu 
and  control"  capsules.  The  hitel 
tnunlty  has"  reported,   however 
capsules   have   the   same 
missile-launcher  silos.  The 
structures,  for  example,  are 
doors  on  launcher  sUos. 

They  can  be  blown  off  

surface  a  missile,  something 
mand-and-coutrol  post  does  not 
telllgence  has  counted  on  such 
with  each  of  the   150  launchei 
theory  this  may  add  150 
Soviet   ICBM   totals   if   the 
here  is  correct. 

5.  ABM  Violations.  Tlie  .\BM 
defensive  deployments  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Sovle 
though  tlie  1972  treaty  allowed 
each,  this  was  modified  in  1973 
system    protecting    Moscow 
lectin^     United    States    sUos 
Moieover    the    treaty    stipulates 
side  will  confine  itKclf  to  the 
bislli'^tic  launchers  p.nd  radars 
an  ABM  role."   This  means 
ballistic    systems   can   be    Ins 
the  Moscow  area. 

American     intelligence     has 
however,  that  the  Soviets  are 
ified  version  of  the  SAM-5 
to-air  missile,  in  conjunction 
in  other  areas  of  the  country 
treaty  calls  "an  ABM  mode. ' 
the  Grilfon  test  firings  have 
up  to  an  altitude  of  100.000  f  __ 
States  questions  whether  this 
be  intended  against  aircraft, 
ABM  radars  have  been  tested 
iiig  objects  behaving  like  United 
or  submarine-launched  warhea 
tivity  is  known  in  the  SALT 
"SAM  upgrading,"  and  Pentagon 
lleve  that  the  Soviets  are 
qtiiring  an  added  ABM  ( 
to  match  their  growing  offensive 

Here,  once  more,  Kissinger  w 
■inibiguities.  Tna«^niuch  a.^  the 
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slsted  en  leaving  tinclear  the  "ABM  mode" 
provisions,  be  appended  to  the  text  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  setting  for  the  US  In- 
terpretation of  what  is  should  be.  But  as  In 
the  case  of  the  light  missiles,  this  Is  not 
i}indlng  on  the  Russians. 

Where  Kissinger  goes  from  here  In  terms 
of  S.^LT  and  its  impact  on  detente  is  un- 
clear. Tlie  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  illustrated 
by  the  disputes  over  the  violations  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  SALT  treaties,  are  quite 
deep  and  may  no  longer  be  able  to  be 
papered  over  for  tlie  sake  of  deiente  cosme- 
tics. New  "compromises"  may  keep  the  proc- 
ess alive  a  while  Ioniser.  Biiv.  !n  the  end, 
reali'v  iiittst  be  fa8«d. 


.ST.\TEMENT  OF  CONGRES:SMAN 
PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN   HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speakei'.  I  wii.ii  to 
esprcs-s  my  support  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  my  colleague.?, 
Congressman  Ha'wkins.  In  my  view,  thi.s 
is  an  essential  as  veil  a.s  a  fiscally  re- 
spcn.sible  amendment.  Essential,  because 
if  it  is  not  passed.  Community  Action 
programs  throughout  the  country  will 
be  forced  to  cut  back  their  poverty  pro- 
grams at  a  time  when  our  economic 
problems  make  these  programs  particu- 
larly necessary.  Flsc-ally  resix)nsible,  be- 
caase  it  merely  maintains  tlie  cuirent 
level  of  Community  Action  progi-am 
funding,  rather  than  decreasing  this 
funding  by  S35  million. 

Since  a  number  of  Community  Action 
programs  are  operating  in  my  district, 
I  can  personally  attest  to  their  impor- 
tance and  success.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  few  Government 
programs  have  been  able  to  make  a  more 
concrete  or  fundamental  improvement 
in  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged.  For 
example,  one  Community  Action  Agency 
in  my  district  recently  obtained  fmid- 
ing  to  help  the  elderly  poor  convei-t  f  i-om 
ooal  to  oil  or  gas  heat  after  the  only  coal 
tnipplier  in  their  Rien  decided  to  go  out 
of  btisiness.  I  ha^•e  talked  with  some  of 
the  individuals  who  were  assisted  witlx 
Uie  enormous  cou  of  replacing  their 
heating  units  and  have  rarely  spoken 
with  happier  or  more  grateful  iKOple.  In 
another  community  in  my  district,  the 
Community  Action  A-encr  operates  a 
ti'ai-^sportation  program  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  elderly  citizens  living  in 
outlying  areas  to  visit  tliier  doctors,  ob- 
tain social  services,  and  pe.form  a  var- 
iety of  essential  errands.  Again,  tliese 
individuals  are  extremely  grateful  for 
the  services  which  are  afforded  to  them 
and  do  not  know  how  they  will  get  along 
ii  Uie&e  services  are  suddenly  discon- 
'linued. 

VVhrn  the  Commu.iiiy  Services  Art  of 
1974  wa.s  first  passed,  it  was  thought. that 
local  gcvemments  should  and  would  be 
liblc  to  assume  an  increasing  share  of 
lac  .sui:port  fov  Community  Action  pro- 
grams. However,  it  is  now  clear  that  In- 
iiation  and  recession  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  State  and  local  governments 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  maintain  current  Community  Action 
program  levels  by  Increasing  their  own 
support  for  these  programs.  I  therefore 
hope  that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  mc  In  supporting  an  amend- 
ment which  will  ln.sure  the  continuation 
of  the  Commtinity  Action  programs 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  elderly 
and  disadvantaged  iiidividual.?  through- 
out the  counti-y. 


EXECUTIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  INTERNS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C,  NIX 

OF   PEN-NSyLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1975  " 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  three  young 
Philadelphiaus  who  were  participants  in 
the  executive  high  school  mtemsliip 
progi-am  operated  by  tiie  school  district 
of  Philadelphia. 

Under  the  program,  which  began  In 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  term  of  1975, 
liigh  school  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  siiend  one  semester  working  as  execu- 
tive interns  in  basinesses,  government 
Jigencies,  and  public  seiTice  organiza- 
tions. 

The  students  were  in  Washington  to 
attend  hearings  by  the  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of  the  Post 
Office  aiKi  Civil  SeiTice  Committee  on  the 
bill  H.R.  2162.  This  bill,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  this  internship 
program. 

At  the  end  of  their  internship,  the 
students  were  asked  to  summarize  their 
experiences.  I  offer  for  the  Record  the 
internship  summaries  of  these  thi-ee 
outstanding  students: 

EiEcuTivK  High  School  Ikxebnsiups 
PKOGm\M,  Spbikc.  1975 

AI.CKllT    hENRT    WILSON    IV,   EXECVTIVE 
INTEKK 

1  Ills  .-spring,  1  was  an  ELxecutive  Intern  to 
Mr.  Henry  Putsch,  Executive  DirectDr  of  .the 
Grciiter  Pliiladelphia  Cultural  Alliance 
1 GPC- ! .  Tlie  GPCA  coordinates  the  cultural 
activities  of  the  city  and  ha.s  over  70  member 
p.i^encies,  inclnding  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet 
compan>-,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
the  Philadelphia  Art  MiLseum.  Its  major  re- 
Eixjnslbility  while  I  interned  there  was  the 
PbllEdelphla  fipring  Fesiival  from  April  25 
to  May  23. 

When  1  tr^v  cAirc  10  GPCA.  I  Lad  goals  set 
tor  my.self.  In  the  boguiniiiij,  in  order  lO  get 
r.  roe^  lor  whn.t  the  organization  did,  I  cb- 
r.T'.'ee  and  a'  tended  vi\rioits  meetings.  It  was 
iiite-v  liiifT.  but  that  was  not  for  rne.  I  told 
my  sponsor  ihat  I  needed  to  have  an  area  of 
responsibility  and  be  productive,  and  he  out- 
lined a  program  for  me  which  hivo:ved  my 
worl;ing  with  three  key  people:  EUzabeth 
Catillc,  Coordinator  of  Public  Services,  Pam- 
ela Worden.  Coordinaior  of  Fesiival  Center 
Programs,  and  Jean  McFaddin,  C  jordin&tor 
'»  Specinl  Presentations. 

Initially.  I  gathered  all  the  information  a 
I'.imily  would  need  coming  into  the  city  for 
ihe  Bicentennial,  including  a  survey  of  all 
of  the  rciiaurants  i  1  the  cuiter  city  area. 
Tlieu.  I'amela  Worden  and  I  v.ei-e  going  to 
Hrr.in;.e  a  Bell  Concert  in  Ibo  cit.  .  I  had  to 
Like  Inventory  and  find  out  how  tlie  Bells 
V  rirl    and  «alkfci  to  tlu-  people-  who  h.-'rt  done 
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this  before.  This  all  fell  through  because  of 
money  problems.  Both  of  these  Jobs  were  test 
jobs,  and  I  passed  with  flying  colors.  I  did, 
however,  learn  how  to  meet  deadlines,  work 
with  people  and  gather  needed  Information. 

Tben  I  worked  with  Jean  McFaddin  on  m\ 
major  Internship  task.  I  was  to  coordinate 
all  of  the  talent  from  the  schools  for  the  Lib- 
erty Pair  which  was  a  giant  midway  at  Slxtli 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets.  It  all  started 
when  I  gave  a  presentation  on  behalf  of 
GPCA's  Philadelphia  Festival  and  the 
planned  activities  for  Liberty  Pair  before 
the  Bicentennial  Committee  of  the  School 
Board,  chaired  by  Dr.  George  French.  After 
my  presentation  and  a  question  and  answe? 
session  I  confessed  that  I  was  a  High  Schcp! 
student  Intern,  to  their  great  surprise!  I 
then  met  with  school  oflBclals  from  all  of  the 
schools:  principals,  mu.~ic  teachers,  art  de- 
partments, gsmi  departments,  etc.  I  went  to 
all  27  schools  la  the  city  and  parochial 
schools.  By  coming  Into  the  schools  as  r. 
GPCA  staflf  member,  my  age  wajs  not  ques- 
'Uoued,  and  I  found  a  tremendous  amount  of 
talent  lurking  in  the  schools  among  my 
peers.  One  of  the  problems  I  had  to  face  at 
this  time  was  not  being  able  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  the  schools. 

The  word  got  aroimd  that  I  knew  what  1 
was  doing.  I  was  laier  named  Assistant  Tal- 
ent Coordinator  for  the  entire  PhUadelphiu 
Festival.  My  new  job  entailed  coordinating 
all  of  the  talent  for  Liberty  Fair,  five  shows 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  I  auditioned  talent, 
•selected  the  talent  to  be  used,  schedtUed  and 
arranged  some  publicity.  And  I  had  to  make 
^ure  to  get  talent  that  would  appeal  to  all 
people,  not  Just  blacks  or  whites  or  Spanl«ili 
people.  Some  of  the  groups  that  performed 
included  a  Senior  Citizens  Week.  Philadel- 
phia Folk  Song  Association,  two  musical  pro- 
ductions, and  several  bands,  including  ganc 
member  bands.  Often  I  worked  till  or  past 
11:00  pjn.  I  also  was  involved  In  speaking 
engagements  with  the  Philadelphia  Jayceee. 
the  school  board,  festival  meetlisga,  travel- 
ing show  meeUngs,  meetings  at  City  HaU. 
etc.  I  was  my  own  boss.  Out  of  the  26  people 
that  I  worked  with,  only  five  knew  my  real 
age  and  status.  I  made  administrative  deci- 
sions, and  gave  orders  to  adults. 

Some  people  may  ask,  'WeU,  what  did  he 
learn?'."  I  learned: 

( 1 )  How  to  handle  responsibiUtj'; 

( 2 )  How  to  type  a  little  1  you  have  to  when 
you  s^iare  a  secretary!) ; 

(3)  How  to  make  and  keep  appointments: 

(4)  How  to  make  decisions  and  carry  them 
oiu: 

(5)  How  to  treat  h.aiT  and  del.'gate  author- 
ity: 

<6)  How  to  pre.seiit  myself  as  an  adtilt:  and 

(7(  How  to  speak  etfectlvely  to  front  of 
large  groups  of  people.  Basically,  I  worked 
as  hard  as  I  did  because  It  was  a  c'.iallenge 
and  I  was  representing  GPCA.  I  alwavs  had 
to  back  up  everything  I  said.  That  meant 
i»ing  knowledgeable  m  all  areas  of  the 
GPCA  organization.  Not  everything  was  hard 
work  though.  Tliere  were  diimer  parties  that 
I  bad  to  make  my  appearance  at  and  on? 
'.veek  before  the  Festival  opened  we  «-eni  on 
IS.  siga  painting  spree.  If  you  wero  there  y.'u 
.~aw  all  of  tiie  signs  that  were  painted ! 

I  feel  that  I  was  respected  by  everyone  1  ir 
ihe  job  that  I  did.  Ti:ere  were  times  when  I 
.-creamed  and  yoUed.  but  only  when  It  wa.s 
necessary.  The  most  important  thins  I 
learned  wes  how  to  deal  with  people:  black 
people,  white  people,  Spanish  people,  etc.  If 
I  accomplished  anything,  it  «as  this,  and 
every  kui,  no  matter  wiiat  color  he  is  should 
learn  It. 

During  i-jy  L;ite:nbli;p  I  produced  :h;ee 
programs: 

il)  The  Gospel  Festival  at  I.idependence 
Mall.  5,18,  75; 

1 2)  Tlie  fakiit.,  for  the  Cermanto\v:i  Fes- 
IvHl;  and 

i3i  ".Ml  Mr  Iii'.eniV,  a  p!ay  presej^'fd  at 
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the  Executive  High  School  Internships  Pro- 
gram's Recognition  Cememony,  5/20/76,  In 
Che  Board  Room. 

Aly  cue  diaappoiutment  Is  that  I  don't  have 
?  Slimmer  Job  lined  up  at  OPCA.  Because  at 
nnaiicial  and  other  dlfflcultlefl.  the  entire 
staff  was  let  go.  1  will  one  day  write  the 
reasons  lor  it ! 

The  Executive  High  School  Internships 
Proaram  gave  the  32  Interns  a  preparedness 
ror  life.  It  let  us  see  the  real  world  and  the 
world  of  busUiess  just  tm  it  Is;  liow  petcy  it 
fiin  be,  how  conniving  people  can  be,  how 
wontlorfiil  people  can  be.  Ii  niakesi  ine  want 
to  go  through  my  last  year  with  top  honors 
l>ecause  I  know  what  Is  out  there  wailing 
lor  me.  Now  I  teel  I  am  ready  lor  it.  No  stu- 
dent who  is  capable  of  handling  it  should 
ever  be  discouraged  from  paiilcipailng  in 
this  program  because  this  kind  of  program 
provides  .^omethinR  that  .voii  Jus'  .un  t  learn 
In  school. 

SHARUN    Pl.OK.  EXECUTHr.    IMKRN 

The  second  semester  of  my  senior  year,  I 
worked  at  The  Franklin  Institute  Science 
Museum.  My  sponsor  was  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Education  Programs  and  Develop- 
ment. The  Education  Department  of  the  In- 
stitute is  responsible  for  Summer  Workshops, 
Paired  Schools  Enrichment  Program,  Aca- 
demically Talented  Program  (STAT) ,  Travel- 
ing Science  Teachers  for  Parochial  Schools 
(STEP),  Traveling  Science  Shows  and  all 
demonstrations-lecturers  In  the  Museum.  My 
sponsor  Is  personally  responsible  for  the 
Delaware  Valley  Science  Pair,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Dolly 
News  and  The  Franklin  Institute.  He  Is  also 
involved  with  television  spots  on  children 
shows,  and  has  written  all  or  the  individual 
V  orkshop  programs. 

aeing  considered  a  special  assistant  to  my 
.sponsor,  I  attended  several  meetings  at  The 
Institute,  arranged  reaervations  for  the 
Traveling  Shows,  accompanied  him  on  field 
trips,  and  acquainted  myself,  and  occasion- 
ally worked  In  the  Museum. 

Several  of  the  meetings  I  attended  were 
meetinga  of  the  Science  FMr  Advisory  Board, 
of  which  I  am  an  official  member.  I  prepared 
the  mlnutee  and  the  agendas  for  most  of 
the  meetings.  I  also  attended  the  taping  of 
the  "Captain  Noah"  show  in  which  my  q>on- 
sor  has  a  weekly  science  spot.  During  my 
internship,  there  were  the  openings  oif  the 
Symmetry  Eibiblt  and  the  Discovery  The- 
ater, both  of  which  I  attended.  The  Dis- 
covery Theater  waa  the  bralnchUd  of  my 
sponsor  and  his  picture  and  name  appear 
In  the  article  concerning  the  (^[lenlng. 

My  main  project  of  the  Internship  was  the 
Delaware  VaUey  Science  PWr.  This  Pair  Is 
representative  of  eleven  counties  and  over 
three  htindred  applications  each  year  for  the 
Fair.  I  was  considered  the  coordinator  of 
the  Fair  and  was  responsible  for  all  of  the 
correspondence  with  the  exhibitors,  spon- 
sors. schooU  and  Judges.  During  the  Fair 
itself.  I  was  considered  second  in  command 
and  waa  responsible  for  solving  any  last 
minute  problems  that  arose.  I  planned  the 
Judges'  Luncheon  and  the  Advisory  Board 
Recognition  Dinner.  I  was  also  responsible 
for  much  of  the  Fair's  pubUelty.  I  composed 
several  letters  containing  background  In- 
formation and  basic  facts  of  the  Pair  for 
various  publishing  and  communications  or- 
^nizatlons,  l.e..  WFIL.  The  Hadley  Group, 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  My  other  main 
project  was  The  Franklin  Institute  Traveling 
Science  Show.  At  the  beginning  of  the  In- 
ternship, I  accompanied  our  demonstrators 
on  several  shows.  I  then  composed  the  letter 
that  is  printed  on  the  Spring  Brochure,  I 
am  now  working  on  the  brochure  for  the 
FaU  of  1976.  I  have  been  In  contact  with 
many  of  the  schools  that  use  our  traveling 
shows  and  have  written  letters  to  Interested 
school  systems.  During  my  internship.  I 
also  revised  the  reservation  system  that  was 
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being  used,  my  revised  systei 
strumented  through  untU 

PATtn.     BENJAMIN,     EXECtTTlte 

My  Internship,  for  the  pasi 
been   with  Mr.   Ira  Henkin 
east  Community  Center  for 
nnrt      Metal      Retardation 
Consultation  and  Education 
The  C  &  E  Units  functions 
community  social   workers 
mental  health  .services  to  tli 
Mr.  Henkin  also  trains  and 
teers  and  is  responsible  for  , 
a  weekly  trainijig  program  Xo 

As  an  Intern   to  Mr.  Henk 
role  in  tlie  planning  of  tlie 
attended  C  &  E  staff  meetings 
home  "Intervenlions"  to  clier  t 
Mr.  Henkin  assigned  nje  to  u 
mentary    schools    in    the    ( 
Spruance,  Marshall.  Ziegler 
Public  Schools.  At  the  schools 
der  the  guidance  of  the  school 
Mr.  Henkin. 

I  conducted  two  -bovs  groi 
the  schools  working  with 
lems.  I  also  worked  in  one  to 
ships  yrith  students  who  hav« 
and  learning  disabilities  on  a 
I  spent  two  days  a  week  with 
class  of  32  children  of  whicli  ■■ 
mentally  disturbed.  The  struc. 
class  room  and  this  experience 
teacher  has  taught  me  about  t 
education  not  only  from  the  . 
vantage  point  but  from  the  tea 
view.  I  attended  a  District  7  t 
shop  and  took  part  in  a  drug  . 
sion  with  students  ai  one  of  nv 
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Wednesday,  June  25. 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr. 
month,  the  Baltic  peoples 
out  the  free  world  will  _ 
forceful  annexations  of 
via.  and  Estonia  by  the 
1940.  "nils  year's 
blatant  aggression  in  the 
peaceful  neighboring 
munlst  powers   is  all   the 
against  the  backdrop  of  the 
other  countries  to  C< 
sors  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  special  urgency  also  att 
years  commemoration.  LaU 
mer,  the  Conference  on . 
operation  in  Europe  will 
sinkl.  Finland  to  ratify  „„ 
principal  concern  Is  that  the 
is  seeking  to  legitimize  its 
annexation  of  the  Baltic 

The  United  States  strongly 
the  annexation  in  1940  and 
refused  to  recognize  its  1 
imperative  that  we  stand  -„ 
fense  of  the  rights,  and  the  _ 
exiled  Baltic  peoples.  Desplt 
to  suppress  opposition,  nat 
Ishes  in  the  Baltic  nations  _. 
ally  flares  Into  open  rebellion 
protests  such  as  a  series  of 
tions  in  1972. 

The  United  States  must 
its  traditional  policy  of  __ 
pressed  peoples  around  the 
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the  right  of  self-determlnalkon 
peoples.  Legislation  has  been 
In  the  Congress  which  would 
sense  of  Congress  that  this  . 
vent  legitimization  of  the  Bal 
tion  in  the  European  Secui 
ence  agreements. 

It  would  be  fitting  and  entirely 
prlate  for  the  Congre.ss  to 

prove  this  resolution  this 

cide  with  the  commemoratioi 
legal  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
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I  peaker,  this 
through- 
comnfemorate  the 
Litquania,  Lat- 
Union  In 
commemorAtion  of  this 
jonquest  of 
countries  by  Corn- 
more  vivid 
loss  of  three 
Communists  aggres- 

ches  to  this 
this  sum- 
Secuiity  and  Co- 
con'  ene  in  Hel- 
agn  ements.  Of 
Soviet  Union 
fraudulent 
States. 
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Wednesday,  June  25. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  . 
the  better  pait  of  a  century, 
tired  pay  has  been  related 
the  pay  of  those  on  active  dut> 
common  system  has  been  to  "r 
the  retired  pay  of  all  retirees 
active  duty  pay  is  increased 

But    this    direct    relatic, 
abruptly  ended  in  1958,  thus 
the  rules  in  midstream,  or 
thousands   of    sei-vicemen 
time,   "recomputation"  of 
tired  pay  has  been  the  No.  1 
topic  among  those  affected. 
Included  in  that  group  are 
bers  of  the  Army  Retiree  ( 
Hawaii,  about  1,000  of  whom 
Pleasure  of  addressing  last 
recomputation  and  a  variety  „ 
of  interest  to  military  retiree: 
of  the  numerous  requests  I 
ceived  for  copies  of  my  speech 
ci-easing  its  availability  to  the 
including  it  at  this  point  In 
Recomputing     Mn-rrABT     RExnaa 
Adds  Up  to  Simple 
(By  Hon.  Spark  M, 
General  Hutchinson,  Colonel 
fellow  veterans — ALOHA! 

Its  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  visit  with  you  at  your  SeCv._v 
Open  House  here  at  Fort  Shafti  r 
though,  that  I  wasn't  invited  b 
found  out  I  was  a  Subcommittee 
or  the  new  House  Select  Comml 
Aging— you're  much  too  vigorous  .  ^ 
that  fact  to  Interest  you!  Richards  )n 
is  a  fine  faclUty,  with  enough  exit  i 
safety  In  an  emergency.  What's  mc 
obviously  a  friendly  and  attentive 
So  I  suppose  I  really  have  no  pe 
to  recall   the  story  about  John 
Piesldential  campaign  In  1960.  K 
addressing   a   crowd    about    10,i 
Alamo  in  San  Antonio,  and  whfe 
finishing  up  his  speech,  one  of 
men  started  planning  the  way 
stop  on  his  agenda.  He  said  to  „ 
aide  who  was  from  San  Antonio 
Jack  out  the  back  door  to  avoid 
The  Texan  replied,  "There's  no 
to  the  Alamo-^that's  why  we  hat 
heroes!" 

I  trust  that  I  won't  be  needing 
today.  And  it's  certain  that  there  _ 
lieroes  of  our  Nation's  wars  in  this 
the  Alamo  ever  held,  and  I  salute 

The  people  of  HawaU  first  sent 
U.S.   House  of  Representatives 
12  years  ago.  In  all  the  years  siiite 
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yet  to  hear  any  of  my  colleagues  la  C!ongres8 
claim  that  military  retlreee — with  heroic 
service,  or  with  long  and  faithful  service. 
or  with  both — don't  deserve  a  fair  shake  ficom 
their  government.  The  problem  baa  been. 
agreeing  on  what  constitutes  a  fair  Shake  and 
implementing  the  plan  to  achieve  it. 

This  wide  disparity  between  setting  of  pol- 
icy and  Implementing  it  Is  well  Illustrated 
by  the  dUemma  of  the  British  Admiralty 
when  confronted  with  the  German  subma- 
rine menace  In  the  North  Sea  during  World 
War  II.  Everyone  agreed  that  there  was  a 
need  for  drastic  action,  but  no  one  could 
agree  on  exactly  what  ioma.  it  should  take. 
The  problem  was  turned  over  to  aas  of  Brit- 
ain's most  brUliant  and  creative  thinkers. 
Several  weeks  later,  this  gentleman  an- 
nounced triumphantly  that  the  German  sub- 
marine menace  could  easUy  be  eliminated — 
by  evaporating  the  water  lu  the  North  Sea. 
When  he  was  asked,  "How  do  wo  do  that?" 
be  replied  with  obvious  Impatience,  "I  have 
given  you  the  grand  concept.  The  tactics  are 
up  to  you." 

The  Pentagon,  the  Congress,  the  retirees 
themselves,  yes,  even  the  Office  of  Maoage- 
ment  and  Budget,  all  agree  that  the  military 
retiree  deserves  a  fair  shake.  But  the  debate 
gets  more  than  a  little  heated  when  we  get 
down  to  specifics. 

The  Pentagon  agreed,  for  Inatance,  that 
we  needed  to  improve  the  protectlou  for 
6un''-'ine  famUles  of  retirees.  Working  with 
the  Ai"  -  izatlon,  the  Congress  In  1972 
enact-,*  »  bill  which  I  cosponsored,  creating 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan.  The  system  isn't 
perfect — in  fact  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion this  year  to  deal  with  some  specific 
problems — but  it  certainly  is  a  major  Im- 
provement over  the  old  Family  Protectlou 
Plan,  as  you  weU  know. 

The  Administration  waa  less  helpful,  how- 
ever, lu  1971  and  1972,  when  I  and  several 
other  members  of  both  parties  led  the  fight 
to  Improve  mlUtary  pay.  Even  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
were  not  enthusiastic  about  paying  a  decent 
wage  to  young  enUsted  men  and  officers.  But 
we  succeeded,  and  the  Initial  success  of  the 
all-volunteer  force  flowed  directly  from  those 
more  equitable  salaries. 

More  recently,  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested that  cost-of-living  increases  for 
military  retirees  be  limited  this  year  to  only 
5%,  although  the  cost  of  Uvlug  Itself  has 
gone  up  more  than  twice  that  over  the  last 
twelve  months.  I  am  pleased  to  say  tliat  Con- 
gress has  rejected  that  proposal  in  adopting 
its  budget  res<Autlon.  Although  the  House 
Budget  Committee  recommended  that  any 
lucrea.se  be  limited  to  7:.' .  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment — with  my  strong  support — 
that  removed  this  "cap"  on  catch-up  cost-of- 
llviug  adjustments. 

And  there  continue  to  be  great  gaps  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  various  parties  on 
the  major  current  issue  affecting  the  Income 
and  weU-being  of  all  retirees — proposals  for 
recomputation  of  retirement  pay. 

Some  time  ago  your  chairman.  General 
Hutchinson,  submitted  to  me  the  results  of 
a  survey  taken  among  the  members  of  vour 
organization.  The  f.Uigle  most  imporUnt  Is- 
sue to  the  overwhelming  majorltv,  was  re- 
toiuputation. 

You  all  know  the  problem,  but  you  may 
not  know  the  history  behind  ii.  so  let  u.e  eo 
back  a  few  years. 

Tlie  .\iaiy  retliemeat  system  dates  back  to 
ihe  start  or  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  -jvay  to 
rid  active  duty  rolls  of  superannuated  of- 
uccr.-,  and  fill  those  senior  billets  with  men 
youi5K  enough  to  lead  troops  in  the  field 
Back  then  you  had  to  have  45  years  of  service 
'o  quiiny  lor  letireaient.  Yotur  benefits  con- 
sisted of  a  year's  pay  and  allowance— period. 
Bat  siioitly  after  that,  lu  1870,  an  annual 
le.uod  pay,  set  at  75  ^  of  active  duty  pay 
was  established.  This  connection,  through 
iaw  jiiid  custom,  continued  until  1958.  when 
.eniee.5  were  told  that  the.v  would  not  get 
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annuity  Increases  even  though  active  duty 
pay  was  increased. 

In  1963  a  "cost-of-living"  clause  was  added, 
which  automatically  increases  pay  for  th* 
active  military  In  keeping  up  with  rising 
costs. 

Ever  since  that  time,  efforts  have  been 
made  In  Congress  to  rest<M:e  the  old  system — 
lu  effect,  to  permit  retirees  to  "recompute" 
their  annuities  whenever  active  duty  pay  was 
adjusted.  I  introduced  my  first  recomputa- 
tion bill  hi  July  1967.  The  struggle  has  been 
long  and  difficult. 

Our  major  stumbling  block  has  been  the 
price  tag.  According  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  fuU  recomputation  for 
all  those  In  service  before  1958  wotUd  cost 
more  than  a  bllUon  dollars  the  first  year, 
and  $137  bimon  through  the  year  2000.  More- 
over, retirement  pay  Is  a  fixed  Item,  and  the 
Pentagon  has  feared  that  spending  this  In- 
creased money  on  retirees  would  give  them 
less  money  for  hardware  or  active  duty  per- 
sonnel costs. 

What  this  pattern  of  argument  Ignores 
completely,  Is  that  those  who  served  on  active 
duty  before  1958  had  the  rules  changed  on 
them  In  the  middle  of  the  game.  Slnoe  1870 
retirement  pay  In  fact  had  been  tied  to 
acUve  duty  pay.  Then,  suddenly,  tlwre  was 
no  connection  at  aU.  Wont  of  aU.  ttils  sever- 
ing came  at  a  time  of  rapid  active  duty  pay 
increases,  so  that  recomputation  was  unavail- 
able to  the  retiree  Just  i^ien  It  would  have 
done  him  and  his  family  the  most  good.  It 
is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  the  services  ex- 
cellent retirement  plan  has  been  a  major 
factor  In  Inducing  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  alike  to  make  the  service  a 
career.  We  cant  say  for  sure  how  many 
people  "re-upped"  because  of  recomputation, 
but  we  know  It  has  to  be  a  substantial  num- 
ber. When  recomputation  was  abandoned,  It 
represented  a  breach  of  faith  with  those  who 
had  already  retired  and  those  who  were 
then  on  active  duty. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  need  for  me  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  mequities  Involved.  There 
is  also  no  need  for  me  to  reiterate  my  un- 
equivocal support  for  yoin-  position  on  the 
tssue,  for  I'm  sure  that  is  well  known  to  yon. 
Rather,  let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  how  our  battle  for  recom- 
putation Is  faring. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  bottleneck  In 
the  House  has  been  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  has  refused  to  act, 
despite  the  fact  that  at  various  times  about 
115  Members — more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  membership — sponsored  recomputa- 
tion legislation.  There  were  hearings  held 
last  October,  but  no  legislation  resulted. 

In  the  Senate,  as  you  may  know,  a  version 
of  •recomp"  was  passed  on  three  separate 
occasions.  This  Is  as  much  a  reflection  on  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  as  on  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senators.  Each  time  that  It  was  passed, 
it  was  passed  as  an  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor,  not  as  a  bill  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was  always 
added  to  an  unrelated  bill;  and  when  the 
bill  went  to  conference,  the  Senate  conferees. 
Who  were  always  Armed  Services  Committee 
members,  immediately  agreed  to  "compro- 
mise" recomputation  right  out  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  procedure  applied  in  the 
Senate  cannot  be  repeated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  because  of  restrictive 
House  rules.  The  Senate  Is  not  bound  by  any 
rule  of  germaneness  and  amendments  not 
even  remotely  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  under  consideration  may  \ie  of- 
fered. However,  the  House  operates  under  a 
strict  rule  which  requh-es  that  all  amend- 
ments offered  to  any  bUl  must  relate  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  itself.  Conse- 
quently, the  recomputation  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  adopted  would  have  been 
ruled  "out  of  order"  and  could  not  liave 
l)een  even  debated  In  the  House,  If  offered 
in  the  manner  that  It  was  in  iJie  Senate. 
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All  this  Is  to  say  that  the  task  is  a  big 
one.  e^eclally  In  the  House,  and  supporters 
of  leoompatatlon  have  therefore  sought  pos- 
sible BWPntf»  for  a  eompramlse  measure.  The 
most  pgnmlslng  one  appears  to  be  a  "one- 
shot"  recomputation. 

Under  a  one-sbot  recomputation.  retirees 
on  duty  before  1958  wotild  have  their  re- 
tired pay  recomputed  to  reflect  active  duty 
pay  as  of  a  date  certain.  After  that,  the 
annultleR  would  be  adjusted  by  cost  of 
living  increases,  but  no  further  recomputa- 
tlons. 

Hie  "Hartke  amendments"  which  have 
passed  the  Senate  have  been  one-shot  pro- 
posals. The  Administration  itself  recom- 
mended a  one-shot  recomputation  In  1972. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  cost  of  such  a  plan 
is  much  less.  So  I  and  the  other  advocates  ol 
recomputation  la  the  Bouse,  In  close  con- 
sultation with  the  tmoffidal  Council  of  Orga- 
nisattons  representing  military  retirees  in 
Waatiington,  have  been  concentrating  on  a 
bill  to  pnrvlde  a  one-shot  icoomiratatira. 
Our  biU  calls  for  one-time  recalculatkn  of 
retirement  pay.  based  on  rates  of  pay  bi 
effect  on  January  l,  1972.  In  specific  terms,  it 
provides: 

1.  Immediate  recomputation  for  disability 
retirees  with  a  rating  of  30%  <»•  man. 

2.  Immediate  recomputation  for  regular 
retirees  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  more. 

3.  Recomputation  at  age  60  for  other  re- 
tirees, based  on  the  1872  pay  scales,  plus  any 
subsequent  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

4.  Special  options  for  pre-1949  disability 
retirees. 

Such  a  proposal  would  cost  no  more  than 
the  Administration's  1972  proposal,  but  would 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  equity. 

We  haw  rounded  up  almost  80  cosponsors 
for  this  legislation  In  the  House.  We  hope  to 
go  over  the  hundred  mark  later  this  spring. 

Mor©  importanUy,  it  appears  likely  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  wm  dmlng 
this  Congress  report  out  a  bill  or  two  to 
wlUch  reoomputatlon  can  be  added  as  a 
germane  amendment.  I  am  confident  that 
If  this  happens,  we  have  the  votes  to  win  on 
the  floor. 

Seme  of  you,  no  doubt,  would  be  opposed 
to  the  proposed  "one-shot"  compromise.  As 
a  retiree.  I  too  might  oppose  it.  However, 
even  though  the  benefits  under  this  method 
would  be  much  leas  than  full  recomputa- 
tion, the  arguments  for  it  are  very  sticmg. 
First  and  foremost,  while  fuU  reoomputa- 
tlon appears  hopelessly  lost  there  la  a  chance 
of  passage  for  the  compromise  measure,  <>-ni\ 
half  a  loaf  is  always  better  than  none,  es- 
pecially to  a  starving  person.  Furthermore, 
what  may  appear  to  be  only  half  a  loaf  may 
prove  to  l)e  more,  for  cost-of-living  increases 
would  be  substantially  greater  once  the  basic 
retirement  pay  is  raised  to  the  1972  level. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  this  »4th  Con- 
gress— ^the  Bicentennial  Congress — wiU  be  the 
one  which  wUl  finally  deUver  on  the  moral 
obligation  Uncle  Sam  owes  Its  military  re- 
tirees with  pre-1958  service.  Perhaps  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  Black  said  It  best,  In  a 
case  involving  the  rights  of  American  In- 
dians. He  said,  "Great  Naticms,  like  t-reat 
men,  should  keep  thehr  word." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


LAFAYETTE  LAKE  AND  ITS 
ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATnh.S 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1975 
Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  no 
one  can  predict  all  of  the  economic  in:- 
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pacts  of  Lafayette  Lake  for  Tippecanoe 
County,  studies  of  the  lake  and  of  sln^r 
projects  anmnd  the  country  tell  us  that: 

New  Jobs  wlU  be  created.  About  $11 
million  in  wages  wlU  be  paid  to  work- 
men during  construction  alone.  Wages 
spent  In  the  county  will  stimulate  the 
local  economy. 

The  temporary  loss  of  1.8%  of  the 
actual  county  wide  tax  base  will  be  re- 
gained within  the  first  few  years  of  op- 
eration, since  land  values  around  the 
lake  rise.  Hie  temporary  tax  base  loss 
will  be  8i»ead  out  over  4-5  years  of  land 
acqulsitkm. 

ICuch  of  the  initial  tax  base  loss  will 
be  immediately  regained  as  residents  re- 
locate within  the  coun^.  Only  18  percent 
of  the  county  tax  assessment  comes  from 
land — nearly  three-fourths  come  from 
improvemmts  and  other  personal  prop- 
erties. 

After  completion  the  lake  will  offer 
summer  employment  opportunities  for 
young  people  in  the  county,  always 
hardest  hit  by  high  unemployment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE  AARKS 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING  ACT 


HON. 


GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

Ot    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act.  H.R.  4489,  leaves  one  serious 
question  on  my  mind.  What  is  to  become 
of  the  countless  individuals  who  may  lose 
their  homes  without  the  protection  which 
th^t  piece  of  legislation  would  have  af- 
forded them? 

A  case  in  point  is  the  plight  of  one  of 
my  own  constituents.  Mr.  Donald  Howes 
of  Bowie,  Md.  Mr.  Howes,  a  construction 
worker  liy  trade,  has  been  out  of  work 
since  October  1974.  Since  he  was  laid  off. 
Mr.  Howes  has  traveled  to  many  parts  of 
the  country  looking  for  work,  but  thei-e  is 
no  work. 

For  several  months,  the  Howes  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howes  and  their  five  chil- 
dren, were  able  to  exist  on  the  money 
that  they  had  saved.  But  now,  that  money 
has  nm  out.  In  order  to  meet  his.  mort- 
gage payments,  Mr.  Howes  has  had  to 
take  out  several  loans.  Now  the  loan  com- 
panies are  closing  in. 

Mr.  Howes  is  al>out  to  lose  his  home. 
After  24  years  of  hard  work  and  saving  to 
own  a  home  of  which  he  can  be  proud,  he 
is  about  to  lose  it  tiecause  he  cannot  make 
Ills  mortgage  payments. 

The  Howes  hoping  to  forestall  fore- 
closure, hoping  that  construction  starts 
would  enable  them  to  be  placed  on  a  pay- 
roll agahi,  offered  their  furniture  for  sale. 
Sadly,  they  learned  that  used  furniture 
brings  only  a  pittance. 

It  is  of  little  comfort  to  this  family  to 
leam  that  the  President  feels  this  bill, 
which  would  have  provided  work  and 
mortgage  relief,  is  not  needed. 

Tonight  I  will  utter  a  special  prayer 
for  tlie  Howes  family  and  the  millions  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  in  similar 
shaits.    Perhaps    the   Good    Lord    will 


help — it    Is    obvious    our 
will  not. 


C  overnment 


THE  FREE  MARKET 
HUMAN  VALUES 


MfD 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SIJmMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE*TATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.    975 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speakej , 
1975   issue   of   Imprimis, 
Hillsdale  College,  is  devoted 
sion  of  the  free  market  and 
tarian  aspects.  The  author 
Davenport,  an  economic  wrUer 
the  staff  of  Fortune  magazine 

Hillsdale   College   is 
strong  independence  and  it 
on  academic  excellence.  It  hofls 
traditional  values  of  Western 
especially  the  free  society  of 
individuals,  are  worthy  of  defense 
dale  College  neither  solicits 
Government  funding  for  its 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  thi 
article  to  my  colleagues  in 
suggest  that  they  give  it  c4reful 
sideration: 

The  Market  and  Hvm.\n  ^alues 
(By  John  Davenport] 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you 
College  and  have  already 
knew  before  coming  here — thai 
say  the  least,  an  active  place, 
tlon  came  last  evening  when  I 
tnary  of  my  room  at  your  colIeg4 
forth  In  the  dark  to  visit  you] 
which  we  are  now  assembled. 
I  very  nearly  fell  into  an 
in  time   will   become   another 
adorn  your  campus.  The  moral 
Is  not  to  wander  about  an 
by   Oeorge   Roche.   It    Is   subj< 
change  and,  despite  my  near 
fOT  the  better. 

I  am  also  honored  to  be 
has  become  known  as  the  Ludwfe 
Lecture  Series,  though  this  strik  s 
vitlng  a  boy  (if  an  old  boy)  to 
work.  After  all,  I  am  only  a 
nallst,  whereas  it  is  not  too  mud 
von  Mises  was  a  foremost 
times,  though  his  role  as  suet 
publicly  acknowledged  by  what 
The    Establishment.    He    was 
champion  of  the  free  market 
century.  He  was  a  devastating 
of  Marxian  Socialism  but  of 
cialism"  which  infects  so  much 
lug  today.  He  was  finally  a 
gentleman — a  scholar  ever  reafy 
a  vast  store  of  learning  to  the 
believed  In,  and  a  gentleman 
that  whUe  he  did  not  suffer  fools 
never  lost  an  Old  World  court 
ciousness  which  he  displayed 
and  foes  alike. 

I  trust  this  spirit  of  toleran^ 
Ing  over  this  meeting  tonight 
two  different  aspects  of  von  Mi^s' 
The  first  part  of  my  task  is 
It  Is  to  run  over  rapidly  the 
ments  for  the  market  type  of 
to  dispose  of  some  of  the  chK  f 
that  are  made  of  It.   But   the 
main  part  of  my  assignment  is 
cult  and  controversial.  It  is  to 
underpinnings  which  seem  to 
to  maintain  this  kind  of  econoify 
tile  world.  And  here  by  thesis 
while   the   market   Is   self-suita 
economic  sense,    it    is   uot    nec< 
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sustaining  in  a  moral  sense.  It 
framework  of  law,  order,  and  etdical 
sensus  that  Involves  fundamental  [y 
flrmation  of  certain  human  values, 
ket  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
to  higher  ends.  Definition  of  these 
us  inevitably  into  the  domain  o; 
phy  and  metaphysics. 
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This  may  appear  a  brash 
so-called  scientific  age,  but  the 
of   values  Is  really   Implicit   In 
ments   which    protagonists   of 
make  for  this  form  of  social 
us  briefly  run  over  the  position 
not  have  taken  the  Arab  sheiks  to 
that   by   definition   all  economic 
scarce,  whereas  the  hunger  of  man 
goods  is  well-nigh  infinite.  In  this 
some  means  must  be  found  for 
scarce  resources — be  they  work, 
capital — to  human  wants.  There  ar 
two  ways  in  which  this  may  be 
the  first  place,  we  might  conceiw 
all-wise  government  which  would 
in  advance  what  goods  would  be 
each  year  according  to  some  maste  • 
plan.  This  la  the  road  taken  by 
cialism,  and  to  my  horror  I  see  It 
ing  taken  seriously  by  various 
who  want  to  set  up  a  master-planu 
in  Washington. 

The  trouble  with  such  a  system, 
is  that  government  officials  are 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  what  people 
and  furthermore  that  the  only  way  by 
government  can  enforce  its  plans  ij 
some  form  of  coercion.  Economic 
in  this  sense  cannot  be  squared  with 
freedom.  It  cannot  even  be  squan  d 
Mises  has  brilliantly  shown,  witl 
choice  and  decision.  It  Is  easy  f 
ments  to  decide  that  their  people 
ably  want  some  bread  to  eat.  The^ 
want  shoes  to  put  on  their  feet, 
much  bread?  How  many  shoes? 
questions  which  officials  cannot 
swer. 

By  contrast,  a  market  economy 
oroblem  of  allocation  smoothly  and 
Assuming  that  there  is  a  given 
tribution,  consumers  bid  for  what 
via  the  price  mechanism.  This 
vote  in  the  economic  arena  whlcl  i 
just  as  Important  as,  and  perhaps 
portant  than,  their  vote  at  the 
The  price  system  is  really  a 
signalling    system    which 
should  be  produced,  and  in  what 
The  wage  system  is  likewise  a 
vice   which  indicates  where   laboi 
productive.  Were  labor  "taken 
market,"  as  organized  labor  has 
ought  to  be,  we  would  be  left  wlthfcut 
or  rudder  to  determine  how  the  world 
should    be    accomplished.    Finally, 
the  difference  between  final  prices 
are  the  evanescent  margin  of  return 
to  producers  and  entrepreneurs  foi 
labor,  materials  and  capital  together 
goods  can  be  sold.  In  a  growing 
someone  must  undertake  this  risk, 
far  better  that  It  be  diffused  amon  ; 
ual  entrepreneurs  and  corporations 
ceutrated  in  the  hands  of  bureaucrats 
mistakes  in  Judging  human  needs 
be  monumental. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you 
the  late  John  Maynard  Keynes  had 
rel  witli  this  proposition  and 
famous  General  Theory  of 
terext  and  Money  with  a  ringing 
the   market's   virtues.   Where 
witl-i  the  classical  tradition  was  on 
tlon  of  whether  the  market  is 
self-sustaining.  Following  Jean 
most    economists   before   Keynes' 
assumed  that  production  in  the 
Btes  its  own  demand:  it  is  the 
rhe    shoemaker   makes    that    cons 
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real  purchasing  power  for  food  produced 
by  the  farmer.  The  heart  of  the  General 
Theory  is  its  attack  on  Say's  law  of  markets 
and  on  the  grounds  that  in  a  capitalist  so- 
ciety, people  will  attempt  to  save  more  than 
tliey  invest.  From  this  it  followed  that  gov- 
ernments must  step  in  to  fill  the  gap  by 
spending  and  extending  easy  credit,  if  we 
H  oitld  maintain  full  use  of  our  resources. 

Thl'-.  was,  to  say  the  least,  music  to  the 
ears  ol  politicians  wiio  for  thirty-odd  years 
liave  been  presenting  us  with  ever-rising 
fiovernment  expenditures  and  budget  deficiis. 
With  what  results?  With  the  result  that  in- 
flation has  predictably  grown  apace,  while 
unemployment  is  still  very  much  with  us  in 
ilie  niid-.seventies.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  debasement  of  the  currency  and  gov- 
ernment efforts  to  pump  up  so-called  "ag- 
gregate demand"  are  a  selfdefeatmg  proc- 
ess. They  may  sometimes  restore  prosperity 
for  a  while,  but  in  tlie  end  we  suffer  the 
worst  of  both  worlds — namely  stagflation.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  von  Mises  that  he  never  ac- 
cepted the  Keynesian  analysis  and  hence 
never  accepted  Ks  conclusions.  He  held  that 
society  needs  a  stable  currency  and  that  gov- 
erimient  may  have  a  part  in  creating  it.  But 
given  this  framework,  his  position  was  that 
unemployed  resources  are  not  the  result  of 
market  forces  but  rather  the  result  of  block- 
age by  powerful  labor  unions,  minimum  wage 
laws,  and  other  forms  of  government  Inter- 
ference. Were  he  alive  today,  I  suspect  that 
his  prescription  would  be  far  different  from 
and  far  simpler  than  the  ideas  currently  cir- 
culavUig  in  Congress  and  in  the  White  House. 
He  would  propose  elimination  of  monopoly 
practices  in  both  industry  and  labor,  com- 
bined with  a  cut  in,  or  elimination  of,  that 
most  foolish  of  all  taxes — namely  the  corpo- 
rate profit  tax. 

THE    LIMITS    or    NEUTRALlry 

I  trust  that  by  now  I  have  convinced  you 
that  I  am  a  good  free  marketeer  in  the  Mise- 
sian  sense  of  the  word,  if  not  in  that  of  Ayn 
Rand.  I  would  like  now  to  advance  up  more 
slippery  slopes.  Granted  that  the  free  mar- 
ket is  a  buttress  of  liberty,  a  coordinator  of 
free  and  spontaneous  collaboration,  and  that 
given  proper  adjustment  of  prices,  costs  and 
profits,  it  has  no  inherent  tendency  to  run 
down— granted  all  this,  is  it  a  seU-sustalning 
mechanism  in  a  deeper  sense?  Can  we  safely 
argue  for  the  virtues  of  the  market  without 
paying  some  attention  to  virtvie  itself  in  the 
ethical  meanmg  of  that  word?  Can  the  mar- 
ket succeed  without  the  commitment  of  so- 
ciety and  a  nation  to  certain  fundamental 
values  that  lie  beyond  the  margin  of  supply 
and  demand  and  so-called  "indifference 
curves"? 

And  here  we  come  to  a  paradox  that  in- 
volves the  very  nature  of  economics  and  the 
task  of  the  economist.  Von  Mises  and  the 
Austrian  school  of  economics  which  he  repre- 
sented freed  us  from  viewing  economics  as 
some  kind  of  spurious  physical  sclence.^  Eco- 
nomics, as  von  Mises  made  plain  in  his 
great  book.  Human  Action,  is  not  the  study 
of  physical  wealth,  as  some  earlier  econo- 
mists had  believed.  It  is  fundamentally  the 
study  of  human  choice  and  preferences  in 
the  face  of  scarce  resources;  and  such  choice 
is  obviously  psychological  in  nature.  Human 
behavior  is  purposive  in  character,  and  pur- 
poses involving  Judgment  of  the  future,  as 
well  as  of  the  past,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
outward  events  which  can  be  studied  under 
the  microscope.  Purposes,  It  would  seem  evi- 
dent. Involve  ends  and  values.  And  yet  it 
was  a  prime  tenet  of  von  Mises"  teaching, 
and  certainly  is  a  prime  tenet  of  most  mod- 
ern economists,  that  economists  is  value  jree. 
Economics  studied  hiunan  choice,  but  when 
it  comes  to  htunan  chc^ces  it  does  not  pass 
Judgment.  To  put  it  bluntly,  if  men  choose 
to  buy  cocaine  instead  of  Coca-Cola,  thiat 
Is  to  be  lamented  from  a  social  point  ot 
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view.  But  the  economist  qua  economist  is 
supposed  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

Now  I  find  that  this  doctrine  of  ethical 
neutrality  In  modern  economics  has  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  it.  Economists  are  busy 
enough  nowadays  explaining  the  intricacies 
of  supply  and  demand  (of  oil,  for  instance) 
and  further  explaiumg  the  intricacies  of  the 
modern  money  system  without  getting  them- 
selves  involved   in  moral   Judgments.   They 
perform  a  highly  useful  function  in  explain- 
ing that  if  a  man  or  a  nation  follows  course 
A,  the  consequence  B  is  apt  to  follow.  All 
of  us,  including  government  officials,  do  Jiecd 
to  know  the  probable  consequences  of  alter- 
native lines  of  action,  whether  these  relate 
to  our  personal  lives  or  to  social  issues,  such 
as  rent  control,  environmental  protection,  or 
the  inflation  of  the  currency.  Yet  I  also  find 
this   doctrine   of   ethical   neutrality  on   the 
part  of  economists  a  puzzling  and  at  times 
highly  dangerous   one.   For  one  thing,  few 
economi.->ts,  and  least  of  all  my  libertarian 
friends,  are  really  able  to  stick  to  it.  They 
are,  in   fact,  constantly  telling  us  what  we 
ought  to  do  rather  than  what  we  do.  In- 
deed, the  whole  case  for  free  enterprise  and 
the  market  economy  rests  on  moral  evalu- 
ations— that  freedom  and  collaboration  are 
good,  and  that  coercion,  in  general,  is  bad. 
Moreover,  I  would  remind  you  that  even 
the  most  devoted  of  free  marketeers,  who 
are  against  most  interferences  by  govern- 
ment in  the  price-profit  system,  stiU  assume 
that  some  governmental  framework  is  nec- 
essary if  the  market  is  to  perform  its  func- 
tions. The  market  requires  the  enforcement 
of  property  rights  and  of  contract.  It  as- 
sumes a  fi-amework  of  law  which  has  its 
foundation  deep  within  a  moral  public  con- 
sensus. It  requires  a  viable  monetary  system 
through  which  all  prices,  wages,  and  profits 
are  registered.  Government  is  involved  here 
whether  it  adopts  some  form  of  gold  stand- 
ard or  whether,  following  the  advice  of  the 
Chicago  school  of  thought,  it  a«lopts  some 
fixed  rule  for  enlarging  the  money  supply, 
defined  in  terms  of  currency  and  checking 
accounts.  Even  if  we  assume  that  gold  coins 
wUl  circulate  again,  still  the  king's  head  or 
the    American    eagle    will    presumably    be 
stamped  on  the  coins. 

THE  MARKET  DEPENDS  ON  ORDER 

In  short,  the  market  system  is  dependent 
upon  a  right  and  Just  political  order,  and 
such  an  order,  as  Aristotle  saw  long  ago,  de- 
pends on  our  making  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  constitutes  Justice  and  other  forms  of 
the  Good.  I  conclude  that  while  economists 
may  abstain,  if  they  like,  from  passing  Judg- 
ment on  individual  acts  of  human  choice, 
they  cannot  pt>6sibly  remain  neutral  when 
it  comes  to  defining  the  kind  of  economic 
and  political  order  which  makes  freedom 
of  individual  choice  possible.  Perhaps  we 
should  allow  them  the  privilege  of  wearing 
two  hats,  so  to  speak,  donning  one  when  they 
play  the  role  of  the  econoniist,  but  putting 
on  the  other  when  they  speak  as  concerned 
citizens.  But  I  confess  I  am  not  too  fond  of 
hat  tricks,  especially  when  the  same  bald  or 
bushy  head  is  discovered  beneath  the  felt! 

More  seriously,  I  wish  that  economists 
would  abstain  from  making  highly  danger- 
ous philosophic  statements  in  their  effoi-ts 
to  defend  their  alleged  scientific  neutrality. 
If  you  ask  many  of  them  today  (not  neces- 
sarily the  foUowers  of  von  Mises)  why  they 
are  ethically  neutral,  their  answer  all  too 
often  will  be  that  ethical  Judgments  are,  by 
their  nature,  "subjective"  whereas  economic 
Judgments  are  "objective."  Now  this  is  a 
very  dangerous  statement.  If  all  that  is 
meant  by  It  is  that  ethical  Judgments  are 
psychological  and  non-physical  facts,  well 
and  good.  But  if  what  is  meant  is  that  ethi- 
cal Judgments  are  ipso  facto  capricious  and 
not  subject  to  general  moral  laws,  then  we 
are  In  serious  trouble  indeed.  For  in  this 
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case,  we  would  i>e  left  with  no  comm.-m 
standards  and  criteria  for  evaluating  human 
actions.  V/e  would  be  left  in  a  world  where 
all  that  could  guide  us  would  be  the  atti- 
tude. "Vou  do  your  thing,  and  I'll  do  mine." 
But  I  submit  that  this  business  of  "you 
do  your  thing  and  I'll  do  mine"  Is  really"  an 
invitation  to  anarchy  or  worse,  if  there  be 
anything  worse.  It  is  first  cotisin  to  thit 
Relativism  and  Logical  Positivism  <l.e.,  only 
the  measurable  is  real)  which  aifHlct  tlie 
modern  world  and  which  have  undermined 
the  very  intellectual  foundations  of  what 
Walter  LIppmann  once  railed  the  Good  So- 
ciety. In  the  Good  Socitey  it  must  be  as- 
siuned  that  there  are  enduring  standiirJs 
for  Judging  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
trvie.  Indeed,  without  belief  in  truth,  science 
itself  becomes  impossible.  In  this  matter  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  thinkers  of  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  were  far  ahead  of  otir  latter-d.ty 
philosophers  and  economists.  For  thev  po-- 
Ited  a  "natural  order"  which  included  not 
only  the  so-called  facts  of  nature,  as  we  ob- 
serve them,  but  also  certam  moral  laws  thai 
were  Jtist  as  real  as  the  facts  of  naiin-««, 
even  though  they  could  not  be  observed  by 
the  human  eye  (or  the  modem  microscope  i. 
It  is  my  contention  that  u  we  are  to  have 
the  kind  of  economy  free  marketeers  «i3y 
they  w^ant,  and  the  kind  of  limited  govern- 
ment which  most  of  us  want,  then  some 
such  comprehensive  Natural  Order  must  he 
assumed.  In  short,  we  must  reconnect  ec<;- 
nomics  with  phUosophy  in  both  branches  of 
the  latter  subject — with  metaphvslcs.  the 
study  of  the  Real;  and  witli  ethics,  the  srudy 
of  the  Good. 

"CET   vou   WISDOM" 

Now  all  this  is  pretty  deep  stuff,  and  I 
must  apologize  for  having  led  you  into  it. 
Yet  my  remarks  have  been  dictated  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  topic  assigned.  The  as- 
signment was  not  Just  to  defend  the  market 
system  of  economy.  It  was  to  try  to  indicate 
that  we  camiot  get  very  far  In  that  defense 
without  considering  human  values,  and  that 
once  that  Pandora's  box  is  opened  we  are  up 
against  questions  as  old  as  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. 

I  would  commend  both  men  to  your  atten- 
tion, especially  Aristotle,  who  after  all  wrote 
the  first  short  treatise  on  economics  as  part 
of  a  much  broader  synthesis.  For  Aristotle 
economics  was  part  of  politics,  and  politics 
la  its  turn  flowed  out  of  ethics.  And  that, 
when  you  come  to  think  about  it,  is  more 
or  less  how  the  Foiuding  Fathers  of  this 
country  proceeded.  Madison,  Jefferson  and 
HamUton  did  not  begin  by  defining  a  full- 
blown economic  system.  On  the  contrary, 
they  began  with  certain  assumptions  about 
th  nature  of  man,  that  in  the  language  of 
the  Declaration,  "all  men  are  endowed  by 
theh-  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights."  Prom  that  assumption  flowed  their 
concept  of  limited  rather  than  unlimited 
government.  And  from  that  assumption 
flowed  an  economic  system  which,  whUe  de- 
pendent on  government  for  its  basic  frame- 
work, nevertheless  took  from  government  the 
decisions  of  how  the  world's  work  should  be 
performed  and  how  resources — ^human,  ma- 
terial, and  capital — should  be  allocated. 

Today  this  order  of  priorities  has  been 
strangely  reversed.  We  have  a  vast  body  of 
so-called  economic  knowledge  and  statistics 
which  Is  kept  in  one  compartment  of  our 
thinking.  Then  we  have  our  so-called  "po- 
litical scientists"  who  argue  to  and  fro  about 
the  nature  of  government.  Finally,  we  still 
do  have  our  philosophers,  though  their  field 
has  been  Invaded  recently  by  such  types  as 
Angela  DavU  and  Professor  Herbert  Maicuse. 
a  confirmed  Communist.  Their  discussion  is 
too  often  clouded  by  exercises  In  symbolic 
logic  or  arid  studies  of  semantics  and  linguis- 
tics. Never  mind.  I  hold  that  there  still  is 
a  great  philosi^hlc  tradition,  and  that  some 
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acquaintance  with  Creek  and  medieval  pm- 
loeophy  wlU  serve  5'ou  well  In  your  compre- 
hension of  modern  economics. 

I  would  add  lurtlierraore  that  jou  will  not 
understand  our  civUizatiou  witiiout  explor- 
hig   that   other   great    tradition    which  has 
'Shaped  it — namely  Christianity.  As  Edmund 
Opltz  hr.s  argued  in  his  brUliant  book.  Reli- 
gion  and   Capitalism:   Allies,  Not   Enemies. 
there  should  be  no  quarrel  between  tlie  deep- 
est Insights  of  religion  and  the  kind  of  free 
economy  we  wish  to  preserve  against  tlie  In- 
road^i  of  the  all-po*erful  state.  Oa  lae  con- 
trarj-,  it  is  where  secularism  and  materialism 
liave  taken  deepest  hold,  as  lu  Communist 
Rus&ia,  that  the  free  economy  lias  been  all 
but  eliminated.  Religion.  Mar.i  held,  via.',  Iho 
"opium  of  the  people.    W  nai  force  is  to  rein- 
force the  Good?  And  what  force  is  to  stand 
up   atai.ist   Uie   priuces,   principaiuiss  and 
dictators  of  tliis  our  modern  secuUr  wojitl? 
So,   In  conclusion.   I   trust   that   while  at 
Hillsdale  you   will  make  the  raosi  of  what 
tiscd  to  he  call6<.i  a  liberal  education.  Such 
an  education  means  making  at  least  uoddinj; 
acquaintance    with    many   specialities.    Bu^ 
specialization  should  not  mean  losing  iighi 
of  thoKe  deeper  truths  that  have  siiaped  this 
extraordinary  country  of  outs.  Today  men 
are  hungry   to  see   our  multifold   acuclemiL- 
disciplines    reoriented    around    those    core 
\alucs  ol  what  Winston  ChurchiU  once  made 
bold  to  call  Western  Christian  civilization. 
A3  this  is  dons,  even  the  so-called  "dismal 
science"    of    economics    becomes,    if   not    a 
«educii\s  bride,  at  least  an  attractive  brides- 
maid. Tonight  I  invite  you  to  this  adventure 
In  thc'ught  and  imagination,  of  v.hlch  Lt'd- 
wig   von   Mises   might   have   been  skeptical. 
even  while  wishing  you  good  luck  in  your 
endeavor.  "Get  you  Wisdom."  said  the  Esalm- 
1st,  and  most  other  thini^!  will  be  added  inito 
you.  Well,  go  and  get  it! 


ROME.    OHIO    CELEBRATES    AMERI- 
CAN BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  July  5,  the  village 
of  Rome,  Ohio,  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, will  recognize  our  American  herit- 
age and  our  200th  birthday  with  an  of- 
ficial Bicentennial  Dedication  Day. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House 
Join  me  in  wholehearted  congi-atulations 
to  all  the  citiaeos  of  Rome,  Ohio. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion,  the  treasurer 
of  Rome's  Bicentennial  Commission,  Mr. 
John  P.  Yartsh,  has  written  a  poem  in 
memory  of  the  lives  forfeited  for  free- 
dom's sake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it>gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  include  this  tribute  in  the  Record: 

The  MiKtrrcMAM 
We  know  "the  shot  heard  'round  the  world", 

the  Mlnutemen.  et  al. 
The  V.  ar  to  have  OUR  FLAG  unfurled  .  .  . 

the  musket  .  .  .  cannon  ball. 

Tlie  part,  we  really  haven't  heard, 

the  untold  agony. 
The  dying  and  their  parting  word. 

that  made  this  countzy  free. 

Take  Ilttla  WUUe  Johnsaa.  thcK, 

Just  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He's  dying . . .  blood  Is  everywhere, 

he's  screaming  . . .  lu  a  rage. 
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Tlie  musket  tore  right  through  1  Is  che^t, 

he  doesn't  have  a  chance. 
Ke  struggled  hard,  he  fought  highest. 

he  li  never  live  to  dance. 

He  t!  ics  to  talk,  but  blood  pours  tut. 

I  try  to  lift  his  head. 
Kc  screams  "What  is  this  all  abolit 

Now.  follows,  what  he  said 

"I  fought  real  hard,  through  stri  ss  ana  strife, 

they  got  my  best,  from  me 
The..-  told  me  I  might  lose  my  lifi  * 

to  make  this  country  free 


THE  RCCKEFELLZR  COJ 
REPORT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMlllON 

CV    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEtTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  |/975 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr 
leave    to    extend   my    remarks 
Record,  I  include  my  Washini 
entitled    "The   Rockefeller 
Report" : 

The  RocKETi;Li.Fn  CoriMis.sn 
In   the   most   sweeping   iiivcs 
of  United   States   Jntel'.igencp 
RockofeUer  Comnii^s.!on  has 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  ha.s 
vast  network  of  illes.il  domesti, 
Th^ great  majority  of  the  Cl.\ 
tlvities  complied  with  the  law. 
slon  found,  but  there  v.cre  instn 
Judgment,     inadequate    control 
and  pressure  from  Preaident.^.  .1 
conduct. 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  ri 
disturbing  and  reas«uriiig:  di 
cause  of  the  activities  disclosec", 
Ing  because  the  CoinmtsKion  . 
them  Into  the  open  fcr  discu.s 
other  things,  the  Commission  fc 
CIA: 

Conducted        an        espionage 
against  dissident  American 
crating    files    on    300,000    indi 
placing  undercover  agents  in  a 
black  movements; 

Engaged  in  wiretapping,  clec 
bugging,  and  burglaries; 

Experimented  for  a  decade  . 
testing  program  that  resulted  ii 
of  at  least  one  person; 

Held  a  defector  from  abroad 
a  CIA  facility  for  three  years; 

Inspected  mail  between  the  Sjiv 
and  the  United  States  for  20 
some  13.000  letters  in  the  ^._. 

And  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  which  he  CIA  was 
given  the  power  to  decide  whe  her  or  not 
to  pro.«ciite  CIA  employees  a\olved  in 
criminal  acts. 

The  Commissions  report  is 
Important  and  valuable  documAit 
on  the  record  a  long  list  of  illeis  il 
spying  activities,  and  It  shows  hiw 
United  States  has  come  to  crea 
controlled  security  apparatus 
side  the  law  and  with  little  r^„^ 
stitutlonal  processes,  the  very  ki 
Ity   we    so   often    condenui    in 

states.  It  displays  for  us  the 

a   democratic   society    encountei  3 

aging  the  requirements  of 

and  Individual  riglitd,  and  it 
out  the  need  for  more  ellective 
stricter  control  over  the  CIA. 
sion  has  done  a  thorough  job 
and   summarizing   what   It   foudd 

Although  the  past  misdeeds  oX  ^iie  CIA  arc 
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Important,  so  Is  the  country's 
elfective  Intelligence  system  In  a 
some  nations  are  hostile  to  us. 
makers  must  have  access  to  the 
niation  and  analy.si.?  obtainable  tc 
decisions  upoti  which  the  fate  of  . 
try  tuiiis.  In  all  liUelihood  eirect|-, 
gence  galliering  will  become  mor 
vUa:  in   the  years  ahead.  These 
and   neces.saiy   functions   must 
paired  as  v.e  try  to  correct  the 
improprieties  of  the  CIA. 

I  felt  two  disappointments  in 
feUer  t'o.nniis^  sion  report.  It 
exanii.ie  deeply  enough  fne  role 
a:ie!icy  in  a  deniocr.acy.  Tho  Com. 
p.uently  a:.ounied   tluat  an  agenc 
power  and  the  s-ecrecy  of  tiie  Ci; 
compstible   with   a   democratic   s 
thougii  it  propoiss  several  ineaiurL. 
supervision  of  existing  intelligenc 
the  toii|;,b  Questions  were  not 
rciiort;    Wliat    kind   of    mtcUigei: 
should  \\c  ha\o?  Should  it  engag 
opcr.-tions  (not  juat  collecting  anc 
Inteliigeiicei   and.  if  so,  when  an< 
purpose?  Tlie  other  di.iappointme:  it 
Conimisbioiis  assumption  that  th« 
and  thf  CIA  could  ccn-ect  the 
Egency.  That,  of  course,  would  _ 
same  arjaiigement  tnat  has  just 
recoiJ  ck-iuly  sliows  that  recent 
did  not  ^top  tlie  r.buses  of  authoi 
CIA.  and  that  means  that  the  CIA' 
ability  to  the  Congress  should  be 
and  tiiac  the  internal  procedures 
h.!ve  i(j  be  strengtliened. 

The  scope  of  the  CIA  vlolatioi^ 
ability  of  the  agency  to  correct  i 
before  and  after  these  violations  w 
known,  suggests  to  me  that  th 
,-traiulUe.iing  the  agency  will  be 
hcult  th.in  the  Commission  belie 

Several  recommendations  to 
oncration  of  the  CIA  are  widely 
Tiie  pervasive  atmosphere  of  secrec; 
out  the  agency  calls  for  declasslfici 
least  come  aspects  of  Its  budgetary 
and  legal  procedures.  Some  actlviti^  s 
Infiltration    of    domestic    disslderit 
should  no  longer  be  imdertaken. 
gress  sliould  improve  Its  overslgh 
tees,  replacing  the  obviously  ineffe 
ent  committees.  There  Is  no  sub 
simple  cs  it  seems,  for  naming  „ 
to  run  the  CIA  and  then  keeping 
iheni. 

The  Congressional  conmaittees 
ing  the  Central  Intelligence  Agencj 
work  to  do.  They  have  a  broad 

vesiigaie  the  domestic  spying 

CIA,  as  well  as  its  foreign  operatic^ 
ing  as.=.assinations  and  efforts  to  "d 
other  governments.  The  challenge 
is  to  injure  that  the  CIA  maintaiiu 
tiveness  within  a  system  of  democra  t 
to  pcrfoim  Its  e<ssentlal  function 
out   and   analyzing  the  rapid  anc 
events    of    various    International 
without  simultaneously  becoming 
to  tho  freedoms  it  is  supposed  to 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGlte 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT4'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  19 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  bn  June 
24,  1975.  the  House  overwh  >lmlngly 
pa&ced  H.R.   8070,  the  Depai't  nent  of 


June 


1975 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  in- 
dependent agencies  appropriations  blU. 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  transi- 
tion period. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Independent  Agencies  and  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward P,  BoLAND,  as  well  as  the  Honorable 
BUHT  L.  Talcott  for  bringing  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  in  the  House. 

The  bill  as  passed  includes  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  pe- 
riod for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  is  as- 
signed the  responsibility  for  authorizing 
legislation.  While  there  are  some  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  certain  projects  versus  legisla- 
tive actions  taken  in  the  appropriations 
bill,  it  appeai:s  tliat  the  two  are  reason- 
ably compatible. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  displayed  by 
Messrs.  Boland,  Talcott,  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  passage  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  legislation  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 
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HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  leave 
it  to  the  folk  back  home  to  point  up  the 
foolishness  of  our  ways.  Since  I  joined 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
become  even  more  alai-med  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  freely  spend  the  Federal 
tax  dollar. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents that  certainly  should  take  some 
of  the  wind  out  of  our  spending  sails: 

■Wynne,  Akk., 

May  19, 1975. 
Hon.  Bill  Alfxander. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander  :  I  need  your 
help  in  getting  a  program  started  that  wotUd 
be  of  great  benefit  to  men  over  65  years  of 
age.  Please  advise  me  as  to  which  govern- 
mental agency  to  contact  for  a  grant  of 
$150,000.00  In  order  that  I  may  make  a  study 
as  to'  why  most  men  over  65  years  of  age 
enjoy  fishing. 

I  have  the  necessary  equipment,  experience 
and  qualifications  to  make  such  a  study. 
Results  of  this  study  would  be  used  to  teach 
senior  citizens  how  to  enjoy  life. 

I  feel  that  precedent  for  such  a  grant  Is 
a  matter  of  record.  Two  examples  below: 

(a)  A  grant  was  made  In  order  that  a 
study  could  be  made  as  to  why  children 
under  two  years  of  age  fall   off  tricycles. 

(b)  A  grant  v/as  made  to  determine  why 
people  clinch  their  Jaws  when  angry 

Please  advise  the  proper  agency  for  me 
to  contact  for  this  grant.  Then  as  a  membw 
of  congress  I  am  sure  that  you  can  coach 
me  on  the  proper  strings  to  pull. 
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Can  you  oUggest  a  better  way  to  spend  the 
people's  money?  I  am  retired,  over  66,  enjoy 
fishing.  Help  me  to  help  other  senlOT  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  old  age  by  fishing  dally. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Dalton  Matthews. 


MAURA  HURLEY  BRACKETT  NOMI- 
NATED FOR  TOP  GOVERNMENT 
WOMEN'S  AWARD 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  see  a  close  friend  do 
well  in  their  chosen  field.  A  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mrs.  Maura  Hm'ley  Brackett,  is 
currently  doing  exceptionally  well  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Detelopment 
iu  the  State  Department. 

Mrs.  Bi-ackett,  who  is  chief  of  the 
Health,  Nutrition  and  Population  Coordi- 
nation Division,  Oflace  of  Development 
Resources  in  the  Latin  American  Bureau 
of  AID,  lias  recently  been  nominated  for 
the  Federal  Women's  Award  by  AID  Ad- 
ministrator Daniel  Pai'ker.  It  Is  the  sec- 
ond time  in  2  years  that  Mrs.  Brackett 
has  been  nominated  for  this  award,  con- 
.sidered  the  top  women's  honor  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Maura  and  wish  her  fur- 
ther success  in  the  future.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  insert  an  article  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
publication  "Front  Lines"  that  outlines 
Mrs.  Brackett's  accomplishments  in  her 
field  and  also  those  of  another  nominee, 
Mrs.  Kathleen  S.  Bitterman. 

Name  Bitteruann,  Brackett  for  Top 
Women's  Honor 

Kathleen  S.  Bittermann,  Deputy  Coordi- 
nator for  Pood  for  Peace  and  Maura  H.  Brack- 
ett, Chief  of  the  Health,  Nutrition,  PopiUa- 
tion  Coordination  Division  in  the  Latin 
American  Bureau,  have  been  nominated  for 
the  Federal  Women's  Award  by  Administra- 
tor Parker. 

Mrs.  Bittermann  is  cited  for  her  achieve- 
ments in  helping  administer  the  U.S.  Food 
for  Peace  Program.  Her  primary  responslbU- 
ity  Includes  aUocating  PL  480  resources  to 
meet  disaster  relief  requirements,  for  dona- 
tion programs  for  the  needy,  particularly 
malnourished,  children  abroad,  and  to  assist 
developing  countries  through  concessional 
sales  of  food. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  legislation,  the  shift 
ill  supply  and  demand  situations  and  the  m- 
teractlon  of  law,  food  requirements  and  the 
political  significance  of  these  transactions 
together  with  her  ".  .  .  .  intelligence  .  .  . 
energy  .  .  .  and  humor  have  made  her  an 
outstanding  civil  servant." 

Mrs.  Brackett  was  cited  for  her  work  in 
Latin  American  programs  dealing  with 
health,  nutrition  and  population.  She  was 
Instrumental  iu  the  development  of  two  im- 
portant health  and  nutrition  loans  made  to 
Colombia  and  Brazil.  The  Colombia  loan  'was 
the  country's  first  health  sector  loan  de- 
signed to  provide  low-cost  preventive  health 
cai-e  through  outreach  clinical  services.  The 
Brazil  loan  became  a  test  case  to  prove 
that  health  services  such  as  maternal  child 
care  and  Improved  nutrition  can  be  made 
available  through  low-cost  programs. 

Under  Mrs.  Brackett's  direction,  the 
Health,  Nutrition  and  Population  Coordina- 
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tion  Division  has  in  six  years  grown  in  re- 
sponsibility from  handling  five  loans  totaling 
$15.9  mlUion  to  14  loans  totaling  $121  mil- 
lion. 

Mrs.  Brackett's  "ability  to  seek  out.  ob- 
tain and  orchestrate  health  technical  ad- 
visory services  available  in  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States"  have  produced  inno- 
vative programs  that  will  have  a  "real  im- 
pact on  future  health  activities.  .  .  .' 


TITLE  IX  REGULATIONS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer 
tills  week  I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education  on 
the  title  IX  regulations  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 1  believe  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  mishif  ormation  and 
distortion  regarding  the  intent  and  ap- 
plication of  these  regulations,  prohibit- 
ing any  Federal  aid  recipient  from  prac- 
ticing sex  discrimination  against  stu- 
dents. I  am  including  in  the  Record  my 
testimony  in  support  of  these  regulations 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  have  another 
perspective  on  this  issue: 
SttBCOMMrrTEE  ON  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion— TrrLE  IX  REGT7LATIONS 

Equal  opportunity  in  education  Is  funda- 
mental to  equality  in  all  human  endeavors. 
It  is  education  that  determines  one's  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  and  positions  lu  society.  His- 
toricaUy,  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
the  world,  women  have  been  viewed  as  sec- 
ond class  citizens  and  not  quite  as  worthy  as 
their  male  counterparts.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
to  correct  this  situation  that  I  urge  the  swift 
implementation  of  the  Title  IX  regulations. 

The  crucial  clause  of  TiUe  IX  states  that 
"no  person  in  the  United  States  shall  on  the 
basis  of  sex  be  excluded  from  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  educational  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  federal  assistance." 
Like  the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  it  Is  difficult  to  tmderstand 
how  200  years  after  the  Declaration  or  Inde- 
pendence, over  100  years  after  the  14th 
Amendment,  and  over  50  years  after  women 
were  granted  full  political  equality,  we  are 
still  discussing  whether  women  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  educational  and  social 
opportunities  as  men. 

The  maJcN:  controversy  over  Title  IX  is  in 
the  area  of  athletics.  WhUe  aUowing  that 
women  should  receive  equal  educational  c^- 
portunltles.  many  believe  that  this  should 
not  include  sports.  Although  almost  all  agree 
that  physical  activity  is  necessary  for  both 
sexes,  and  that  a  health  body  complements 
a  healthy  mind.  In  the  area  of  sports  the 
male  sex  has  traditionally  been  afforded  a 
greater  chance  for  physical  development. 

It  is  not  imusuEd  that  the  athletic  culture 
of  a  society  reflects  the  society's  normative 
values.  Competitive  sports  require  discipline, 
leadership,  aggressiveness,  all  traditionally 
considered  male  characteristics.  Women  are 
encouraged  to  be  weak  and  passive;  a  high 
level  of  achievement  m  sports  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  restrictions  of  the  female  role. 
CtUtural  myths  have  determined  what  Is 
right'  for  men  and  women;  by  stereotyping 
a  whole  caste  of  pec^le,  we  are  limiting  their 
growth  and  potential. 

It  is  true  that  men  and  women  now  differ 
in  their  athletic  ability.  Height  and  weight 
are  often  determinants  of  athletic  .skill;  the 
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average  man  is  more  Ukely  to  possess  greater 
strength  and  speed  than  the  average  womau; 
the  average  woman  has  greater  precision  and 
ngility  ilian  her  male  counterpart.  However, 
making  decisiooii  based  on  averages  is  limit- 
ing and  ignores  the  reality  that  many  women 
are  tiei-ter  athletes  than  the  average  man. 
We  know  that  until  puberty,  girl  and  boy 
chilUren  have  roughly  the  same  athletic  ca- 
pai'tty.  Aiier  this  point,  there  is  a  significant 
ritfleiente  in  their  ability,  in  most  sport;;: 
however,  imtu  we  stop  puniaiilng  girlchildrf  ii 
for  heiu'i  lomboys  and  allow  their  luil  par- 
ticipation iu  scholastic  athletics,  we  will 
uc^cr  know  their  trxie  capacity  as  .sporia- 
per.sons.  Indeed  iu  the  Soviet  Union  where 
femlniuity  is  not  a  premium  value,  women 
athletes  are  far  superior  to  our  own. 

The  blatant  discrimination  as-alnst  v.oinen 
in  intercollegiate  athleUcs  rau.st  end.  Al- 
though the  Title  IX  regulations  do  not  coll 
for  eqiial  aggregate  expenditures.  I  believe 
that  we  can  achieve  a  picture  oi"  the  gro.s.s  in- 
equality that  exists  by  lookmg  at  the  dix- 
lerence  in  expenditures  In  nien'.s  and 
womeii's  athletics.  The  average  Ins'.itution 
of  l}igher  education  in  the  United  Sliites 
budgets  less  than  one  dollar  a  year  per 
woman  student  on  sporu.  Indeed  in  1975  the 
women's  total  intercollegiate  athletic  budget 
WB8  only  2'o  oX  the  meu's  total.  Iu  the  laigci-- 
"powe:  "  schools,  dlscrimiuatiou  is  even  Uioie 
blatant:  ^r  e.\ample.  Ohio  State  University 
spent  1300  times  more  'or  their  u-.eu's  ath- 
letic program  than  for  women'.";  sports. 

The  regulations  established  by  HEW  ar.d 
approved  by  President  Ford  are  necessary 
steps  ill  ending  sex  dtscrlmlnation  in  educa- 
tion. As  Secretai-y  Weinberger  has  stated. 
they  enhance  the  opportunity  for  v.omca 
while  allowing  schools  the  ileNibility  ihey 
need  to  keep  competitive  sports  alive.  They 
are  not,  as  the  NCAA  would  have  us  b?iievc. 
a  blow  to  revenue -producing  sports  nor  wiU' 
they  cause  the  destruction  of  extstin;  men's 
athletic  programs;  however,  they  sre  a  leg- 
islative mandate  for  quality  athletic  pro- 
grams for  women. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  contro-.  cr.«y 
over  Title  IX  involves  a  misundsrstandlnj;  of 
the  Intent  of  the  regulations.  In  all  areas  e.x- 
cept  contact  sports,  equal  athletic  oppor- 
tunity must  l>e  provided  for  both  sexes.  As  I 
noted  earlier.  Title  IX  does  not  require  equal 
expendlttires,  although  the  regulations  do 
mandate  an  InTestigatlon  Into  a  failure  to 
provide  necessary  funds  to  one  sex.  A  school 
mtut  e^-aluate  whether  Its  athletic  program 
reHecta  the  interests  and  abilities  of  both 
sexes;  they  must  see  that  supplies,  equip- 
ment, games  and  practice  schedules,  coach- 
ing time,  locker  rooms,  facilities  and  training 
services  provide  men  and  women  with  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  athletics. 

What  (loea  this  mean?  It  does  not  mean 
that  women  must  be  allowed  to  play  on  all 
male  teams.  It  does  mean  that  if  a  woman 
la  Interested  In  playing  a  oompetltlve  sport, 
and  a  woman's  team  in  that  area  does  not 
exist,  she  moat  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
a  position  on  the  team  If  the  school  has 
limited  female  participation  in  the  past.  A 
school  might  provide  separate  teams  or  one 
team  based  on  competitive  ability;  in  situa- 
tions where  one  team  cannot  accommodate 
the  interests  and  abttlties  of  both  sexes, 
separate  teams  should  be  provided. 

All  contact  sports,  which  are  the  major 
revenue-producing  sports,  are  exempt  from 
these  regulations.  Women  do  not  have  to  be 
allowed  the  chance  to  try  out  for  such  games 
as  football,  buketball  and  ice  hockey,  nor 
do  comparable  sports  have  to  be  offered. 
This  exception  renders  the  complaints  of 
such  organizations  as  the  MCGA  meaningless. 

Ibe  tactics  of  the  large  universities  and 
athletio  organizations  have  l3een  twofold: 
they  hare  tried  to  convince  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  what  la  needed  Is  an  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  Implications  of  Title  IX 
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and  that  the  regulations 
to  athletics. 

Mr.  Cliaiiman,  an  economi ; 
time   is   totally  unwarranted 
came  lav.  in  1972;  we  should 
In      its      implementation, 
against  a  class  or  caste  oX 
profitable   for  those   that 
the    discrimination:     slav 
wajitcd  axi  economic  study  of 
tion  Proclamation.  Nevertheless 
pie  to  develop  their  potent 
short-term  cjst. 

That   Tiile  IX  rightfully 
lettcs  IS  both  a  legal  and  a 
Title  IX  clause  cf  ihe   1972 
is   almost   icienlical   iu   word: 
of   the    Civil    Rlght.s    Act    of 
court    case    ciiaileu^jicy    Uie 
Title  VI    it  v.as  lu.i"d  that  t 
coveied   e  .ry   aspect   oi   an 
ceivlug     federal     aiti,     not     j 
progranu . 

Yet  llii  Lsoiic  i3  far  more  i 
legal  TireLedeut-  Women  are? 
of  the  univei-5'lti?s  thev  atto 
prohibitory  e.Ttcts  of  Title  IJ 
arers    '..liroci'.y    receiving    fed* 
sex  discriinina'.ion   to  eont: 
many   areas   of    the   instil-.! 
when  mar."  oi  our  privae  i 
haviU'^     ;evioils    fLjuinohil     tli 
c.jpeclany    iraportant    that 
\roraen  will  be  trr-ater:  equall 
of  their  e.'ucatlo'ial  endeavoi 

In   thir;   Eiotsitennial   Year 
dedicate  oi^rselves  to  ihe  prin 
oiur  nation   v. a.';  founded.   It 
uatlnnal  Women's  Year  in 
signiflcrnt   contribuiions   of 
hlsto..-  and  culiure.  It  is  fitt 
year   we    quickly    implement 
refill  lit  Ions  and  end   all   sex 
in  oiTr  cduoptioual  instilutior 
we  v.-ill  be  talting  n  necessary 
that   women   may   achieve 
eccnomic  equality. 

Madam  Ciiairlady.  I  would  1 
my   teoUniony   on   a   personal 
served    on    many    college 
boards,  including  my  own 
of  Princeton  and   Yale.  Ther 
these    educational    Uistltutio4s 
exist  today  without  massive 
assistance,  be  it  in  direct  fori 
tion  payments,  be  it  in  tax 
dormitories  built,  be  it  in 
In  government  grants  for 
programs.  So  that  the 
IX   should   not   cover   athleti 
ridiculous  because  none  of 
universities  could  afford  an 
if  they  didn't  receive  federal 
ance  in  other  areas. 

A  really  personal  point 
September  I  will  have  four 
lege,  three  of  them  young 
the  same  amount  to  send 
Princeton  as  I  would  a  son.  Ii 
as  a  father  pay  the  same 
one  of  my  daughters  and  yet 
receive  the  same  facilities  am 
same  opportunities?  I  don't 

Just  as  an  amusing  sldepoiift, 
board  of  a  small  school  in 
ticut,  that  was  all  young  ladiei , 
through  high  school.  The 
the  school  voted  95  percent 
lowing  the  male  sex  to  Join 
hallowed  halls.  Were  we  at 
reftise  to  build  a  new  locker 
boys  or  refuse  to  let  the  boy! 
ball  court  room,  refuse  to  let 
tennis  court  room,  even 
'w«re  less  than  10  percent  of 
think  not. 

It  seems  absurd  to  me  the 
dedicated  to  the  Declaration 
ence  and  the  Constitution 
Rights.  200  years  after  our 
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still  discussing  voting  rights  . 
cussing  women's  rights  .  .  .  stil 
gay  rights.  We  are  still  argulr  j 
verj^    fact    that    never    confuse^ 
fathers,  and  that  is  that  all  r 
is  a  generic  term — are  created  efaual. 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker 
i:ot-for-proflt  professional 
headiiuurteri  in  ray  district 
the  Nation's  cidsft  safety  o 
It  I^.as  13. COO  members  repr 
S(i':'toi'.'.  of  the  economy. 

Th;n  organization,  the  Ar 
cicty  of  Safety  Engineers,  is 
annual  Profo.s.sional  Devclotknent 
fcrence  this  ueek  in  Denver, 
in;;  the  3 -day  conference, 
400  of  the  Nation's  top 
siojialr.  will  gather  from  all 
country  to  address  a  number 
clay  problems  and  concerns 
profes.3ion. 

The  Ameiicr.n  Society  of  Safety 
noprs  has  been  in  existence 
Moreover,  its  membership 
durins  the  past  decade, 
cie'y  is  the  largest  organization 
fessioi'a'b  in  the  field  of  safe$r 
ci'irent    membersliip    of 
13,000  individual  members 
objective  of  the  society  is  to 
profes-sional  knowledge  and 
individual  safety  practitionA's 
turn  will  use  theii*  competepce 
the  reduction  of  accidents  in 
life.  Including  occupational 
the  development  of  safe  products 

Much  of  the  growth  of  the 
been  simultaneous  with  the 
increasing  Government  inte: 
fining    this   coimtry's 
occupational   safety    and 
sumer  product  safety,  fire 
traffic  safety.  Congress  has 
the  on-and-off  job  safety 
icans  and  has  passed  leglslafion 
satisfying  these  needs,  includ  ng 
cupational  Safety  and  HealthJAct 
and  the  Consumer  Product 
mission  Act.  The  society  ha; 
and     applauded     these 
actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
injui'ies  associated  with  consumer 
ucts   occur   each   year   in 
States.  These  are  serious 
quiring  professional   medica 
these  20-million-plus  injuriej , 
100,000  result  in  permanent 
More  than  30,000  result  iu 
cost  of  these  Injuries  to  the 
year  is  approximately  $6  billioh 

The  American  Society  of  sifety 
neers  is  doing  its  part  to 
juries  and  promote  safety- 
attendees  at  the  professional 
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ment  conference  in  Denver  will  con- 
centrate on  such  divei'se  topics  as 
worker's  compensation,  fire  safety,  noise 
problems,  transportation  safety,  and 
overview  of  regulatory  agency  fmictions, 
.specialty  disciplines,  and  product  safety 
pjograming. 

Some  of  the  speakcj-s  at  the  confer- 
ence include  Kenneth  Pierson,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Safety. 
U.S.  Department  of  Transi;ortation ; 
Malcolm  Jensen,  president  of  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Institute,  and  fonner 
head  cf  the  Bureau  of  Product  Safety: 
John  A.  PenderCTas.s,  president  of  the 
American  Ind'ostrial  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion; F.  Douglas  Johnson  of  the  Denver 
Research  Institute;  and  Edwin  A.  Gee, 
senior  vice  president  and  cliainnan  ol 
the  emironmental  quality  coniinitiee. 
E.  I.  d'uPont  de  Nemour.s  a.^.d  Co. 

In  recent  professional  developinciii, 
conference  programs,  the  society  has 
covered  such  subjects  as:  The  role  of  tlie 
safety  professional  in  litigation  arising 
from  OSHA,  labor  relations  as  it  relates 
to  today's  safety  professional,  strers  ar.d 
its  impact  on  workers,  occupational 
health  reseai-ch.  researcli  and  applica- 
tion, 10S.S  cost  analy.sis  and  control,  safety 
motivation,  and  accident  phenomena* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers  has  fostered  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  its  member? 
since  its  founding.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  professionals  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  essentially  all  safety 
advances  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two-tiiii'ds  of  a  century. 

In  1969,  ASSE  conceived  and  estab- 
lished the  separate  and  independent 
Board  of  Certified  Safety  Professionals, 
which  no'.v  has  certified  more  than  4,000 
safety  professionals.  The  designation  of 
certified  safety  professional  is  gi-anted 
to  only  those  individuals  whose  profes- 
sional safety  experience  meets  a  high 
level  of  establislied  criteria,  and  who 
pass  a  rigid  written  examination. 

In  the  past  several  years,  ASSE  has 
filed  a  number  of  official  position  state- 
ments, and  made  sevei-al  appearances 
before  House  and  Senate  committees  on 
significant  aspects  in  these  subject  areas. 
Also,  workman's  compensation,  fire 
safety,  transportation  safety,  and  other 
significant  safety  areas  have  received 
concentrated  attention  from  the  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  pleased  and 
honored  to  salute  the  American  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers  on  its  achievements 
and  on  tiie  occasion  for  its  Professional 
Development  Conference.  To  its  officers 
and  members,  I  send  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations and  best  '«-ishe.s  for  contin- 
ued succe.-.s. 


MERRILL   -WHTSLETT   HAS    PASSED 
AWAY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1975 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  pa-ss- 
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ing  of  one  of  the  finest  persons  ever  to 
serve  on  a  congressional  stafT.  Merrill 
Wlnslett  of  Florida. 

MeiTill  came  to  'Wasliiueton  in  1942 
as  Admiuistrdtive  Assistant  to  Congress- 
man Bob  Sike.3  and  moved  over  to  the 
Sen;;te  side  14  years  later  to  sei-ve  in 
that  position  with  our  late  and  beloved 
Florida  Senator,  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
He  and  the  Senator  rftired  with  di.s- 
tinction  in  1971. 

During  his  service,  Merrill  wa.s  a  lead- 
er and  a  worker.  He  revived  tiie  Cons  re.'; - 
.sicnal  Secretaries  Club  after  the  wai 
years  had  cau.<;ed  its  ranks  to  decline, 
.serving  a.s  President  of  that  group.  Ke 
is  one  ol  nine  persons  who  have  been 
honored  with  a  life  member£.hip  ii:  the 
40  years  that  liie  cl-ab  ha.s  been  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  1970  he  received  an  awaid  from  the 
dub  and  Roll  Call  as  the  ouistcuiding 
•staff  member  of  the  Congress. 

Merrill  came  from  Marianna,  Fla.  in 
Jackson  County,  the  area  where  I  gi  e\v 
up.  He  was  my  friend  and  loved  by  the 
members  of  my  staff.  He  was  unflappable 
under  intense  pressure  and  was  kiiown 
for  being  able  to  do  a  hundred  thing!:  at 
once  without  tiie  appearance  of  being 
hurried. 

To  his  wile.  Chrjs,  might  I  extend 
deepest  sympathy  from  all  cf  us.  We  are 
all  richer  for  havixig  known  th::i  g- eat 
and  good  man. 


STATEMENT  OH  H.R.  6676— CREDIT 
USES  REPORTING  ACT 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF  DIXAWAEE 
:;.  IHE  HOUSE  OF EEPREsEZ; TATIVEh 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  House  defeated  the  Ci-edit  Uses  Re- 
porting Act.  I  think  this  was  a  coi-rect 
action  and  I  would  like  to  congi'atulate 
my  colleagues  for  being  able  to  recognize 
the  nose  of  a  camel  when  they  see  it. 
This  bill  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
Federal  Government  allocating  credit. 
We  in  Washington  would  eventually 
have  had  control  of  tlie  credit  markets 
if  the  reasoning  which  Uiis  bill  suggests 
had  prevafied.  Even  this  legislation,  in 
its  seemingly  innocent  categorizing  of 
credit  uses,  would  have  implied  what 
uses  of  credit  were  deemed  proper  by 
the  all-knowing  Congress. 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  national  in- 
terests are  well  served  by  the  Congress 
deciding  what  is  a  good  use  and  what  is 
a  bad  use  of  credit.  Our  system  Is  al- 
ready plagued  by  politicizatlon  of  eco- 
nomic objectives.  Our  constituents  un- 
derstand this  and  if  there  is  one  mes- 
sage they  are  ti-ying  to  send  us  It  is  that 
they  do  not  want  additional  interfer- 
ence iu  tlieir  lives  by  a  benevolent  bu- 
reaucracy. I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
peoples  judgement  is  better  tlian  both 
the  bureaucrats  and  the  Congress.  I  am 
thankful  that  in  this  Instance  a  maior- 
ity  of  my  collect gues  agreed. 
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ERESLIN  ON  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP   KTW    .TERfcEV 

IN   n-.L  HOUSE  OF  rtEPRESENTATIVi..^ 

Wednesday.  June  25,  197S 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tins 
week  I  had  intended  to  devote  a  newslet- 
ter to  the  subject  of  gun  control.  How- 
ever, Jimmy  Bre.slin'.s  powerful  comire'^- 
tary  entitled  "All  Becau.'ie  of  a  Gu:-' 
.<:pep.k:^  to  the  issue  more  effectively  than 
I  could  hope  to.  Irli-.  Brcslin  illu3i.ratc.<«- 
tho  point,  that  simiinr  incidents  rcsv'ii- 
ing  irom  the  umestricted  use  of  fircar::-. 
are  reported  daily  in  newspaper.?  aero.*- 
the  United  Siates.  He  vividly  undei-sco: e-. 
the  need  for  efrec;.ive  Federal  gun  con- 
trol lcgi.>lal)on.  A  copy  of  "All  Because 
of  a  Gun"  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wasii- 
ir.yton  Star  of  J\uic  21,  1975  follows: 
.^i!  Di:tAi«:r--  o.-  .*  Gun 
li  is  .  •*  ii  oncp  a  problem  has  bet  ii  dt- 
rljietl.  we  confer  iipr.i  it  permanency.  Neve.- 
1-^  it  to  \ye  altered  or  dissolved;  enough  that 
It  has  become  discovered  and  debated 

In  1940.  hi  the  torn  of  Terni.  in  Irnlr  to 
Dille.5  nonheast  of  Rome,  there  was  maiio- 
lactured  a  rifle  called  the  Marnllcher-Cnr- 
cano.  modtl  91.  The  Mannlicher-CarcaiT- 
wKh  iiij  s'na;i  bcre  and  underpowered  car 
Uid^es,  made  a  peculiar  sound  for  a  rific,  a 
hrecracker  .sound.  One  Mamtlicher-Caican  . 
made  thnt  year  lasted  through  the  war  a;j'J 
the  ye.ir.s  rant  follo\\cd  and  in  1963  thi-^^ 
particular  rifle  was  in  America,  in  the  :n.i  1 
lo  Texas,  going  to  Lee  Har\ey  Oswald.  And 
now  the  popping  Round  was  heard  In  inc. 
noon  stni  in  Dallas,  and  a  presideui'o  hcyJ 
came  apart. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  problem  or 
controlling  gtms  vras  raised  fcr  the  fir.st  vinie 
and  defined  on  a  national  level.  Once  recc- 
nized,  once  explored;  always. 

From  1963  on,  more  Ar-erlcai-.s  were  killed 
by  violence,  prlmarUy  gti:ifire.  In  this  counti-r 
than  were  killed  in  tb?  war  In  Vietnam.  1.: 
Waslungton,  the  argtmients  rose,  sub.^ldsd. 
rose  again,  subsided  agahi.  Bullets  plcrtc 
flesh,  but  are  harmless  to  words.  Heariug- 
always  hear. 

Last  Wednesday,  Gerald  Ford,  President  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  ar^- 
nounccd  in  a  national  message  on  crime 
that,  "I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Ieder.il 
registration  of  guns  or  the  licensing  of  gtm 
owners.  I  will  oppose  any  effoit  to  impo&fr 
such  requirements  as  a  matter  of  fedcrn! 
policy." 

Three  days  later,  of  a  briuiazit  momintj  in 
Washington,  they  brought  the  body  of  Ber- 
nard Lee  Jones  Into  the  New  Southern  Rock 
Baptist  Chitrch  on  Buchanan  Street,  North- 
west Washington,  in  the  country  of  the 
United  States.  Jones  was  a  30-year-old  Junior 
high  school  teacher.  On  the  night  of  June 
10,  he  found  a  man  breaking  into  his  car. 
Jones  was  powerful,  and  the  guy  trying  tc 
break  Into  the  car  took  the  only  way  out; 
He  blew  Jones'  chest  open  with  a  .38. 

At  the  funeral,  two  of  Bernard  Jones' 
friends,  William  Saunders  and  Hewitt  Brant- 
ley, stood  across  the  .street  and  waited  untr 
It  was  time  to  go  inside  for  the  services.  Ihe 
two  men  were  dressed  In  fine  blue  suits,  the 
waists,  pinched,  arms  folded  across  chests, 
the  sleeve  material  straining  lis  way  acroi* 
great  biceps. 

"Bernard  taught  at  Paul  Junior  High, 
tatight  black  studies,"  Saunders  said.  'Out 
of  the  crew  we  went  to  school  with,  we  didn't 
figure  he'd  ever  go  to  college  and  be  a  teach- 
er." 

Brantley  said.  "Ther  looked  at  U!=,  thev 
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never  figured  them  two  to  be  policemen. 
That's  for»nre." 

•Beautiful  fellow,  Bernard,  always  Jokliig." 
Brantley  said.  "He  loved  what  ho'was  doin'. 
I  he  few  you  save  keep  you  goln'." 

•Do  they  know  who  did  It?"  they  were 
;isked. 

I.ookia'   for   somebody."    Saimder-;    said 
Tiiey  kuow  who  he  Is." 

Later  in  the  day,  police  would  arre*^  Daniel 
Ttirnage,  a  mechanic. 

"What  kind  of  gun  was  u.sed.'  Sn'utder.s 
V.  .«.s  asked. 

"Thirty-eight. 

"No  Saturday  Night  Special.'  Bj.isitiev 
.<>itid. 

■Lot  of  guns  around  here?"  the\  -v^'ie 
nsked. 

•  What  town  you  say  you  live  I'lV  Suun.lors 
su  id. 

"\  place  where  they  get  a  lot  of  giiiLs.' 

"Then  you  live  hi  a  place  like  Wivsliii;;;. 

toll." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  do  aii.\  Uiiug  siljoi,! 
suns?"  Saunders  was  asked — 
"Sure." 
"How?" 

"We'd  take  "em  off  the  .stre.-i  But  von  ^-.a 
to  stop  mauufacturbig  them.  What  good  is 
sayUr  you  want  gun  control  if  you  dont 
Htt.p  manufacturing  them?  Shippiu'  thorn 
around,  mailin'  them." 

Brantley  said,  "You  Just  make  one  big 
wheel  If  you  don't  stop  manufactiiting  them. 
You  take  'em  out.  they  keep  piittiu  em  ba.k 
ia." 

"Why  do  people  have  guns^.'" 
'Kill  i>omebody  with. " 

Across  the  street,  the  light  bio>'.  n  comn 
was  goUig  up  the  stairs  Into  the  church.  The 
two  men  walked  across  the  street  and  got 
onto  the  line  of  mournei-s.  n  large,  magnifi- 
cent group,  walking  slowly  in  the  sun;  two 
by  two,  the  old  faces  pushed  In  by  life,  the 
eyes  so  full  of  the  knowing  of  the  occasion, 
the  younger  men  with  strong  chins  coming 
out— Bernard  Jones  played  high  school  and 
college  football  and  most  of  hLs  friends  ate 
large.  Many  of  the  women  wore  straw  hats 
and  held  handkerchiefs  in  their  handii.  In- 
side the  church  a  choir  of  women  ijegan  sing- 
ing, bosoms  heaving  under  black  dresses, 
treat  Southern  tones  tcaruig  at  the  crowd, 
bringing  forth  from  them  the  first  moans  of 
the  long  day.  SuflTermg  is  the  art  of  the  poor. 

A  member  of  the  Paul  Junior  High  School 
faculty  spoke.  Then  Jimmle  Dougan.  a  friend 
of  Bernard  Jones,  walked  down  the  aisle, 
faced  the  crowded  church,  and  sang  "Keep 
Your  Head  to  the  Sky."  it  was  Bernard 
Jones'  favorite  song  and  Jlmmie  Dougau 
sang  in  high  notes.  In  unwavering  notes: 
Keep  my  head  to  the  sky 
For  the  clouds  to  tell"  me  why 

The  Rev.  N.  O.  Barr  told  them.  "Nobody 
can  correct  God.  We  can't  put  it  in  a  book 
to  tell  Ckxl  when  we  want  Hhn  to  come  for 
one  of  us.  But  we  can  coi-rect  ourselves.  Here 
lu  the  Nation's  Capital  where  laws  are  made 
we  have  43S  congressmen.  100  senators,  a 
vice  president,  a  President,  yet  all  of  us 
here,  the  people  who  have  to  live  here,  we 
cant  walk  the  streets  safely.  We  have  lost 
■o  much  beauty  today.  Mtist  we  alwavs  lose 
our  beauty  becatise  of  these  streets?"  Must 
be  somethin'  better,  must  be  aomethin'  bet- 
ter, mtist  be  aomethUi'  better." 

The  choir  sang  "When  We  AU  Get  to 
Heaven"  and  people  filed  by  the  casket  for 
their  last  look  at  Bernard  Jones'  full,  strong 
face.  Otitslde  In  the  sun,  the  two  detectives, 
Saimders  and  Brantley,  stood  with  tears 
sUduig  from  under  their  sunglasses. 

"Put  down  how  good  he  was,"  Saunders 
said.  "Man  like  this,  aU  because  of  a  gun." 

Memory,  for  the  moment,  brought  forth 
a  young  man  named  Roy  Outmatm,  who 
once  was  a  briUlant  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  At  9  o'clock  one  night  Gut- 
mann  was  walkUig  on  66th  Street,  in  the 
university  area,  when  he  was  shot  to  death 
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by  16-year-oId  boys.  The  shootln 
ribly  the  president  of  the 
cago,  Edward  Levi.  Levi  now  Is 
general   of  the  government  of 
States.  He  was  on  television  thi 
defending  President  Ford's  prog 
control. 
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or  NEW   yo.vv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEPRKSb  .» 

Wednesday.  Jmie  25 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker 
eral  revenue  sharing  program 
92d  Congress  pa.ssed  in  1972 
duced  a  means  by  which 
vitality  has  been  injected  into 
local  goveniment. 

The   Subcommittee    on    In 
mental  Relations  and  Human 
of  the  Government  Operation! 
tee  will  in  all  likelihood  hole 
on  this  proposal  shortly  after 
Day  recess.  As  part  of  our  . 
the  Congress  iully  Infoi-med 
lous  aspects  of  revenue  shar 
today  including  in  the  Reco4> 
parison  of   the  proposed   ex 
general  I'evenue  sharing   wit 
isting  law: 
Comparative    Tvpk    Showing 

ExiS'riNO  Law  Made  by  Propo 
Changes  in  existing  law  made  1 
pu.sed    bill    are   shown    a.s   follow 
law    proposed    to    be    omitted    1 
in  brackets;  new  matter  is  Italic 
102.    105,    107,    108,    109,    121,    12! 
141  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Act    of    19T2    (31    U.S.C.    Supp 
1221}.    1227,    1228,    1241,    1242,    1 
Sir.    5  02.    Payments     ro    State 
Governments 
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Except  as  otherwise  provided  i 
the   Secretary   shall,   for   each 
period,  pay  out  of  the  Trust  Fmja 

( 1 )  each  State  government  a  to 
equal  to  the  entitlement  of  siuh 
ernmeut  determined  under 
such  period,  and 

(2)  each  unit  of  local  governn 
amount  equal   to  the  entitlement 
unit  determined  luider  section 
period. 

In  the  case  of  entitlement 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
such   payments   shall   be   made 
ments,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarter,  and.  In  the  case  of  quar 
after  September  30,  1972,  shall 
later  than  5  days  after  the  cloje 
quarter.  Such  payments  for  any 
period  may  be  initially  made  "or 
of   estimates.   Proper   adjustmem 
made  In  the  amount  of  any  ] 
State  government  or  a  unit  of  lo^al 
ment  to  the  extent  that  the  pay 
vlously   made    to   such    governmfcnt 
this  subtitle  were  In  excess  of  oi 
the  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
retary  ma]/  reserve  such  percent 
total  entitlement  payment  for 
ment  period  as  he  deems  necc-. 
sure  that  there  will  be  sufficient  f 
able  to  pay  adjustments  due  aft 
allocation  of   funds   among   , 
ments  and  units  of  local  gov 
Sec.  105.  Creation  of  Trust  Ft 
priations 
*  »  •  • 
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o :    Appro. 


June  25   1975 
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( 1 1  In  general.— There  Is  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fund,  out  of  amoimts  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  attrlb  itable  to 
the  collections  of  the  Federal  Indii  Idual  in- 
come taxes  not  otherwise  ajipropriat  sd 

(A)  for  the  period  beginning  Ji  nuary  i. 

1972.  and    ending    June    30,    1972     $2,050- 
000,000; 

(B)  for  the  period  beginning  Jul^- 
and  ending  December  31,  1972,  $2,i 

IC)    for  the  period  beginning 
l!t73.  and  ending  June  30, 1973,  $2,1 
(D»   for  the  fiscal  year  beglnnl 

1973.  .116.050.000,000; 
(E»    for  the  fiscal  vear  beginnin 

19V4   146.200.000,000; 

( r  I    for  the  flscul  year  beginnin  f 
197.5.  »6.350 .000,000:  [and) 

I  iGt  for  the  period  beginning 
i'lid  eliding  December  31,  1976, 
000. 1 

"(Gi  for  the  pt'riod  beginning  Jv 
ami  enilhig  Sf'plfinber  30,  1976 
uoii: 

{ ll\  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 

jy76.sii.3:i7.500.ooo: 

i/(  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
lil77.  .^6.687,500.000; 

(•/)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
i:i7S.  Hi6.S37.500.000: 

I  K I  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
i:i70.  S6. 987. 500. 000: 

(Li  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  ( 
I'JSU.  $7,137,500,000:  and 

( M )  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  i 
t9Sl.»7.2S7,500,000." 

(2)  Noncontiguous    States    Ad 
Amounts. — ITiere    is    appropriated 
Trust  Fund,  out  of  amounts  In 
funds  of  the  Treasury  attributable 
collections  of  the  Federal  iudivldin  I 
taxes  not  otherwise  appropriated—^ 

(A)  for  the  period  beginning 

1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1972,  $2,; 
I B )  for  the  period  beginning  Jul  r 

and  ending  December  31,  1972,  $2 

(C)  for   the  period  beginning 

1973,  and  ending  June  30.  1973.  $1 

(D)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
Juiy  1,  1973,  July  1,  1974,  and  Jul 
S4.780.000;   land] 

1  (E)   for  the  pericxl  beginning  Jul 
and  ending  December  31,   1976,  $2 

(£)   for  the  period  beginning  Jul, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $t, 

(F)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
October  1,  1976.  October  1,  1977. 
1978,  October  1.  1979,  October  1, 
October  1,  1981.  $1,780,000. 

(3)  DLPosrrs. — .Amounts    appropr 
p.Hvagraph   (1)    or  (2)   for  any  fisca 
other  period  .shall  be  deposited  In 
Fund  on  the  later  of  (A)  the  first 
year  or  period,  or  (B)  the  day  after 
oi  enactment  of  this  Act. 

( c  I   Transkers  From  Trust  Fund 
ERAL  Fijnd. — The  Secretary  shall 
to  time  trau.^ier  from  the  Trust  Fu4d 
general  fiuid  of  the  Treasury  any 
the  Trust  FHind  which  he  determine 
be  needed  to  make  payments  to 
ernments  and  units  of  local  gov 
der  this  subtitle. 

id)   New  Spending  Anihorily  E.re 
Fiind.s  appropriated  pursuant  to  si 
(b)    (1)  and  (2>  are  exempt  from  t) 
.tions  of  section  401  (a)  and  (b)  of 
gressional  Bridget  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Secretary's  Report  on  Ej.tcm 
later  than  September  30,  1980,  the 
shall  submit  a  report  with 
ommendutions  concerning  the  e.r 
this  title  to  the  Congress. 
Sec.  107.  Entitlements    of    Sr\Tt;   tovLRN- 

3MENTS 

*  •  «  » 
(b)    State   Must  Maintain   Tran|ff.rs  to 

Lfx-AL  Governments. 

*  •  *  • 
((51    Special   ri.-i,e   for   period   beginning 

JULY  1,  1976.    In  the  case  of  the  ent|ilenient 
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period  begiunlng  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
December  31,  1976,  the  aggregate  amount 
taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
for  the  preceedlng  entitlement  period  and 
the  aggiegate  amount  taken  Into  accoimt  un- 
der paragiaph  (1)(B)  shall  be  one-haJf  of 
the  amounts  which  (but  for  this  paragraph) 
would  be  taken  Into  account.] 

[6]  (5)  Reduction  in  ENxnLEMEi.T.— If  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  para- 
graph (1)  requires  a  reduction  in  the  en- 
titlement of  any  State  government  for  any 
entitlement  period,  he  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State.  If,  thereafter,  he  determines  that  para- 
graph (1)  requires  the  reduction  of  such  en- 
titlement, he  shall  also  determine  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  and  shall  notify 
the  Governor  of  such  State  of  such  deter- 
minations and  shall  withhold  from  subse- 
quesc  payments  to  such  State  government 
under  this  subtitle  an  amottnt  equal  lo  such 
red'-tctlou. 

[71(ff)  Transfec  to  g-enfbai.  fund. — An 
amount  equal  to  the  reductloji  in  the  entitle- 
ment of  any  State  goremment  which  results 
from  the  application  of  this  subsection  (after 
any  judicial  review  tinder  section  143)  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  day  on 
which  such  reduction  becomes  final. 

Sec.    108.   ENTiTLEMENi.s   of  Local    Go.tk.n- 
ments. 

»  I-  »  f  - 

(b)    AlXOCATION   TO  COKNTV   GtlVKKN  1! f  N IS, 

MuNicirAi.rnE.s,  Township.'j.  tic. — 

(4)  Indian  tribes  and  al.\skan  wATn-E  vn- 
L&GEs. — ^If  wlUiin  a  county  area  there  is  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native  village  which 
has  a  recognized  governing  body  which  per- 
forms substantial  governmental  functions, 
then  before  applying  paragraph  <1)  there 
shall  be  allocated  to  such  tribe  or  village  a 
portion  of  tlie  amount  allocated  to  the  coun- 
ty area  for  the  entitlement  period  wliich 
bears  the  .same  ratio  to  such  amomit  as  the 
population  of  that  tribe  or  village  within 
that  county  area  bears  to  the  population  of 
that  county  area.  If  this  paragraph  applies 
with  respect  to  any  county  area  for  any  en- 
titlement period,  the  amount  to  be  allocated 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appropriately 
reduced  to  reflect  the  amount  allocated  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence.  If  the  entitle- 
ment of  any  such  tribe  or  village  is  waived 
for  any  entitlement  period  by  the  govemhig 
body  of  that  tribe  or  village,  then  the  (pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  entitle- 
ment for  such  perlodjamount  of  such  en- 
titlement shall  (in  lieu  of  being  paid  to  such 
unit)  be  added  to,  and  .s7iaU  become  a  part 
of,  the  entitlement  of  the  county  govern- 
ment of  the  county  area  in  trhich  svih  unit 
i«  located. 

»  -  .   -. 

I  6)   EN'TITLEMENT. — 

(A)  In  general. — Except  a~>  otherwl'^c  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph,  the  entitlement  of 
any  unit  of  local  government  for  any  en- 
titlement period  shall  be  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  unit  under  this  subsection 
(after  talking  Into  account  any  applicable 
modification  under  subsection  (c)). 

iB)  MAXI^ru:,I  and  minimum  per  CAPrr^ 
tvTrrLEMENT.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  the  per  capita 
amount  allocated  to  any  county  area  or  any 
unit  of  local  government  (other  than  a 
cot:nty  governmen+)  icithin  a  State  under 
thj.o  section  for  any  entitlement  pcHod  shall 
not  be  les.'!  than  20  percent,  nor  more  than 
14^  percent,  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  al- 
located to  the  State  under  section  106,  di- 
vided by  the  population  of  that  State.  Be- 
ginning Kith  the  entitlement  period  that 
beg,,!,  July  J.  io7(!.  tfr/r  v)aximum  coinfro^nt 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

shall  increase  at  a  rate  of  6  percentage  points 
per  entitlement  period  until  it  reauhes  l7o 
percent. 

(c)  Special  Allocation  Rules. — 
*■  *  •  t.  , 

( 1 )  Optional  Pormula 

(C)  apply  during  the  period  beglnr.lng  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  entitlement  period 
to  which  It  applies  and  ending  on  (Decem- 
ber 31,  1976.]  September  30,  1982. 
Sec  109.  Detinitions  antj  Special  Rules  fo» 

Application*       of        Allocation 

Formulas. 

If)     GENER.\L    lAX    KlFDRT    ijF   SlATLS. — 

:  «  a  1. 

(2)  State  and  Local  Tanes. — 
tB)    Most    recent    reportnc    vear.- -The 

most  recent  reporting  year  with  respect  to 
any  entitlement  period  consists  of  the  years 
taken  Into  account  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  lis  most  recent  general  determina- 
tion of  State  and  local  taxes  made  before  the 
(closel  beginning  of  such  period. 

Six.  121.  Rkports  on  Ust;  of  Flnds;Pibi.u-a- 
tion. 
<a)  Reports  on  Use  of  Funds.— Each  State 
government  and  unit  of  local  government, 
which  receives  funds  under  subtitle  A  shall, 
after  the  close  of  each  eutiilemcut  period, 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  (setting 
forth  the  amounts  and  purposes  for  which 
funds  received  during  such  period  have  been 
spent  or  obligated]  on  the  use  of  the  funds 
received  during  such  period.  Such  reports 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  and  shall  be 
submitted  ai  such  time  as  tlic  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


OF   NEW    YORK 


Ix\  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVi;s 

Wednesday,  June  25,  197S 

Ml-.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  Giovemnient  Operations  Committee, 
John  Wydlbr,  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
reenactment  propo-sal  for  general  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Since  that  proposal  was  originally  en- 
acted, tovi-ns,  cities,  counties,  and  States 
have  received  over  $19.5  billion  in  as- 
sistance. The  basic  no-striugs-attached 
formula  of  general  revenue  sharing  has 
generated  new  life  into  the  federal  sys- 
tem. 

General  revenue  sharing  has  created 
.some  criticisms  as  any  new  program  will. 
But  as  many  major  daily  newspapers 
have  pouited  out  in  the  past  few  months, 
including  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Star,  revenue  sharing  has  been  a  pro- 
ducti\e  program. 

There  are  portioiLs  of  the  prosram 
which  need  close  scrutiny.  The  formula 
for  distribution  of  the  funds,  the  needs 
of  the  recipient  communities,  and  pub- 
lic participation  iu  the  State  and  local 
decisionmaking  process  on  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  funds  are  spent  are  but 
three  of  those  areas. 

However,  revenue  sharing  mu.st  be 
continued  and  this  Congress  can  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  stability  of 
our  federal  system  by  prompt  reenact- 
ment of  tlie  program. 
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SAVING  ITiE  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
SYSTE&f 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  ARAISTRONG 

OF   COLORADO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  197a 

tJii.  ARMSTRONG.  A  few  days  ago 
W.  Scott  Moore,  \ice  president  of  Ider.1 
Basic  ludustrieii  and  vice  chairman  and 
board  of  director.s  of  the  Denver  Cliam- 
ber  of  Commerce,  made  an  outstanding 
addiess  to  the  Mountain  States  Associa- 
tion of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Moore  emphjs:,!,f»d 
the  economic  illiteracy  of  Congress  and 
the  low  public  opinion  of  om*  American 
economic  system.  He  cites  serious  con- 
sequences we  ai-e  already  suffering  a.s  a 
i-esult  of  such  attitudes  and  expresses 
concei-n  about  "this  litany  of  overgovem- 
ing  and  over-regulation  of  business  and 
individuals — ^the  over-zealous,  short- 
sightedness and  inefficiency  of  l•egulator^• 
bureaucracy." 

Mx'.  Moore  calls  for  change  in  public 
and  govermuental  attitudes  in  older  to 
permit  the  Nation  to  meet  its  futm'e 
needs  without  sacrificing  the  free  enter- 
pri.se  system. 

I  commend  Scott  Moore's  thought- 
provoking  remarks  to  Members  of  the 
Hoiit,e: 

Tia;  Cost  of  CON-ir.iiPr — StmvlvAL 
(Address  by  'W.  Scott  Moore) 
Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It  Ls  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  a  pri- 
vilege to  have  an  opportunity  to  share  wiin 
you  some  tlioughts  on  the  current  economic 
and  political  scene. 

While  an  after  dinner  speech  Is  a  !ogicpl 
place  for  some  humor  and  good  fun,  I  found 
that  in  preparing  for  this  address  my  ovra 
mood  quickly  changed  from  one  of  light- 
hearted  consideration  to  one  of  very  somber 
concern.  Consequently,  the  humor  vlll  be 
left  to  others.  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
very  fundamental  concept  of  "survival'"— ■ 
siir\1val  of  the  economic  inetitutlons  and 
practices  which  have  made  this  nation  the 
envy  of  the  world  because  they  have  provided 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  more  In- 
dividual freedom  of  choice,  and  the  hlghesr 
individual  standards  of  living  known  in  his- 
tory lu  ternxs  of  education,  health,  wealih 
and  general  welfare. 

My  concern  for  survival  of  these  institu- 
tions, practices,  and  Indeed  our  extremely 
high  degree  of  hidlvidual  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom,  is  based  on  the  increasing 
lack  of  esteem  which  an  apparently  Increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  hold  for  them. 
Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  seen  aji 
alarming  and  perilous  decime  In  public  con- 
fidence In  our  major  Institutions,  which  is 
now  vcrgmp  on  outrl-ht  contempt.  It  is  mv 
belief  that  tln.-j  public  contempt,  rather  than 
having  been  developed  intentionally,  has  In- 
stead come  about  due  to  a  fundamental  lack 
of  under.staudhag  by  the  public  of  how  our 
American  syutem  worfc^.  and  particularly  a 
lack  of  understandhig  of  ho*  the  economic 
elements  of  the  system  work  to  provide  cai-ji 
American  with  the  greaieso  possible  det.ree 
of  individual  economic  as  well  as  poh'.icril 
and  social  freedom. 

As  representatives  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  and  the  private  sector  of 
American  life,  we  should  be  the  principal 
guardians  of  Individual  freedoms.  I  believe 
•we  must  bear  the  lion's  share  of  Uie  blame, 
if  not  al!   of  it.  for  the  potentially  di.sai- 
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terous   decline  in  the  public's  opinion   or 
our  economic  Institutions. 

When  a  ball  team  Is  having  difficulties, 
nil  outstanding  coach  will  nearly  always  get 
It  is  team  back  to  concentration  on  fiinda- 
nieiitals,  and  even  a  winning  coach  will 
licve  his  team  spend  considerable  time  on 
rtiiidamentals.  Perhaps  we  In  this  country 
have  loet  track  of  the  economic  fundamen- 
iuls  that  make  our  system  work,  and  which 
underlie  our  social  and  political  freedoms. 
While  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  ever 
he  accused  of  being  a  Marxist.  Karl  Marx 
did  '.trongly  believe  In  "economic  determin- 
ism." and  I  share  that  belief.  One  of  the 
basic  teneU  of  the  Judeo-Christian  faith 
i-i  that  "man  lives  not  by  bread  alone" — 
yet  try  him  without  it! 

'ilie  result  of  economic  deprivation 
throughout  history  has  been  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  anarchy,  fascism  or  other  political 
system.s  which  deny  individual  freedom,  and 
subject  nearly  all  activities  of  the  great 
majority  of  people  to  state  control.  Cer- 
tainly, our  government  Is  supposed  to  be 
"by.  of  and  for  the  people."  Yet  we  see  dra- 
matic increases  in  governmental  interven- 
tion in  all  areas  of  our  personal  and  busi- 
ness lives. 

One  of  the  early  and  most  historically  re- 
markable commitments  of  this  coimtry  wu« 
the  commitment  to  the  education  of  its 
people.  Today,  as  It  has  been  for  many,  many 
decades,  the  largest  single  expenditure  of 
state  and  local  tax  funds  is  in  the  field 
of  education.  Yet  bitsic  economic  education 
hHS  been  and  continues  to  be  woefully  In- 
adequate, particularly  at  elementary  and 
secondary  levels,  but  also  at  the  college 
level.  Consequently,  it  should  be  a  surprise 
to  no  one  that  we  have  now  educated,  very 
well,  many  generations  of  economic  illiter- 
ates. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more  woeful 
when  we  realize  that  the  halls  of  our  federal 
Congress,  oiur  state  legislatures,  and  local 
governments  have  become  Increasingly  pop- 
ulated by  those  whose  economic  illiteracy 
appears  to  be  at  an  astounding  level.  Our 
politicians  should  be  absolutely  required  to 
do  tWo  things  before  entering  our  legisla- 
tures: first,  they  should  be  required  to  have 
taken  an  Introductory  course  In  fundamen- 
tal American  economics;  and  second  (with- 
out trying  to  be  facetious)  they  should  be 
required  to  have  passed  the  course. 

While  it  nuky  be  reasonably  accurnle  to 
criticize  a  majority  of  legislators  lor  appar- 
ent economic  illiteracy,  it  may  be  an  error  to 
expect  that  the  primary  goal  of  legislators  is 
to  do  what  is  economically  best  for  the  couu- 
Iry.  Because  legislators  seek  mainly  to  max- 
imize their  chances  of  getting  into  and  re- 
maining in  office,  they  may  well  do  thinfeS 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  economic  im- 
peratives, or  with  simple  economic  "horse- 
sense,"  for  that  matter.  This  is  not  a  cynical 
statement,  nor  is  it  intended  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  Integrity  and  courage  of  legislators, 
for  a  legislator  who  does  not  get  re-elected 
certaiiUy  cannot  do  any  good  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  he  may  be  replaced  by  .someone 
whom  he  believes  is  worse. 

Purthennore.  it  la  dlfflciUt  if  not  impos- 
sible for  an  individual  legislator  to  do  any- 
thing effectively  that  is  in  om>06ltion  to  a 
large  majority  of  his  legislative  peers.  If  his 
opposition  leads  to  his  defeat  in  an  election, 
then  the  public  has  gained  nothing,  and  he 
has  lost  a  great  deal.  For  this  reason,  econom- 
ic illiteracy  may  not  often  be  the  sole  ex- 
planation of  a  legislator's  actions.  Finally,  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  legislator  to  vote 
aualnst  the  opinions  of  any  appreciable  num- 
ber of  his  constituents,  as  he  sees  them  to 
be. 

Herein  lies  the  problem. 

An  apparently  large  segment  of  :hc  Amer- 
ican public's  opinion  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem is  at  an  all  time  low.  This  low  public 
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opinion,  whether  it  is  dne  all  or  i 
adequate  economic  education,  di 
the  business  community,  and 
every  individual  because  it  ap 
as  well  to  oiu:  other  social  and 
stitutions.  The  resiUt  of  the  low 
ion  of  our  institutions  is  an 
over-governed,  over-regulated 

Reflecting  this  low  public  ., 
economic  institutions  in  general 
in  particular  are  the  94th  Coi 
United  States,  many  State  Legis|» 
ticularly  in  the  West,  and  ma 
and  administrative  branches  of 
Ht  federal,  slate  and  local  levels. 
Congress    is    now    overwhelm  i 

business;  the  majority  of  its 

that  profits  and  free  enterpris 
words,  and  that  government  sho 
cate"  wealth.  The  recent  repeal 
depletion  allowance,  as  an  exam; 
the  oil  industry,  and  uUimatel  r 
sumer.  if  tlie  industry  is  to  deve 
energy  resources  needed  by  the 
excess  of  $2  billion  annually  i 
taxes. 

Federal   land   use   legislation 
pnd  8.  984)  would  allow  the 

nient  to  weave  its  own  land 

and  to  supercede  all  state  plann 
cal  /,oning.  Business  decisions  m 
to  plant  sitings  would  be  decide 
federal  agency.  The  proposed  A 
sumer  Advocacy  wottld  have 
Intervene  In  all  regulatory 

"consumer's  voice,"  and   its 

tendant  bureaucracy  wotild  cost 
million    over   the   next   three 
nothing  of  the  cost  to  business  „ 
sumer  in  responding  to  its  dictatei 

So-called  "tux  reform"  is  one  c  L 
popular  cries  in  the  new  Congrei  s 
tually  every  proposed  bill  is 
at  repeal  of  incentives  for  ._, 
tion.  Restrictions  on  the  rights 
charter    corporations    without 
proval  are  being  proposed,  as  are 
strictions  against  business  co; 
short.  Congress  is  taking  vital 
iug  powers  away  from  business 
owners  at  an  alarmingly  acct. 
and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  „. 
eral   bureaucracies  of  inspectors, 
and  officials. 

These   bureaucracies   now 
large  part  how  business  hires  , 
products  it  makes  and  how  they 
personnel    practices,    production 
sales  and  pricing  practices,  flnam 
ods,  etc.  In  fact,  there  is  now  verj 
business  management  does  that  is 
controlled   or   influenced    by   oni 
federal  agencies.  The  direct  cost 
lie   of   supporting   all    the   exis 
agencies  that  regulate  business  U 
a  year. 

Often  the  regulations  of  one 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of 
some  of  the  examples  are  extreme! 
Ing.  If  coal  is  desulfurlzed  to  rec 
lution,  a  combination  with  lime  . 
When  that  is  done,  large  amount.s 
sulfate  are  created  and  disposing 
ates  water  pollution  problems. 

The  Environmental  Protection .., 
itself  on  its  own  petard  when  it  _ 
installation  of  catalytic  convert!  rs 
automobile  industry,  only  to  find 
the  converter  may  cause  more 

lution  than  it  eliminates.  The 

the  trap  in  part  because  it  faile 
its  own  environmental  Impact  st 
The  Occupational  Health  and 
ministration  once  said  that  w 
have  special  lounge  facilities  as  ^ 
restrooms,  but  their  rules  got  in 
the   Equal   Employment   Opportu 
mission   which   said    that    if   sor 
needed  for  women,  it  Is  also  neede 
Pity  the  poor  manager  who  had 
employee  facilities  during  tliis 
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More  seriously,  consider  the  fact 
ly  350  foundries  in  this  country 
closed  in  the  past  three  years 
could   not  meet  EPA  or  OSHA 
Tliese  were  smaller  foundries,  and  .. 
the  larger  foundries  are  working  a. 
without  being  able  to  meet  deman  I 
ing  demand  for  castings  for  M-60 
it  pcssible  that  EPA  or  OSHA 

loss  of  Jobs  in  a  period  of 

emplojment?  Or  national  defense? 
not  appear  so. 

Further  examples  of  the  cost 
.sion  of  over-regulated  business  c„. 
umes,  but  suffice  It  to  say  that  the  ^ 
and  the  public  are  paying  for  this 
"protection,"  not  only  in  terms  of 
lion  dollars  to  operate  the  reguli 
cies,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  lack 
ing  economic  productivity,  the  !.,.« 
products,  the  lack  of  new  processe 
lack  of  lower  costs. 

This   litany  of  over-governing 
regulation  of  business  and  Indiviu, 
ing  repeated  across  the  countrv  at 
local  levels.  There  is  in  fact  a 
the  economic  environment  by 
initially  in  response  to  Its  inte.t-x- 
public    opinion,    and   subsequentlj 
over-zeaiousuess,   shortsightedness 
efficiency  of  regulatory  " 

Here  in  Colorado,   the   current 
with   considerable  legislative  sup, 
poses  a  program  which  could  well  ,^ 
serious  deterioration  of  the  economi : 
in   the  State.  An  increase  in  stat 
taxes  on  business  of  "only  2',2<:b" 
posed,  but  simple  math  says  that  ai 
from  a^'o  to  714%  is  a  50%  incr 
tually  wherever  there  has  been  an 
interest,  the  Ctovernor  and  many  .-5 
have  opposed  rather  than  supports  d 
eluding  development  of  the  Beaver 
Area,  development  of  coal  and  oil 
serves,  construction  of  the  Two  Fo 
and  development  of  the  proposed 
Highway  470. 

Yet   employment  in  every  sec  to 
State's  economy,   except  the 
sector,  is  declining.  Unless  this 
trend  of  opposition  to  the  e( 
of  the  state  can  be  reversed,  ther( 
an  inevitable  decline  in  state 
the  so-called  "quality  of  life"  in 
accompanied  by  further  increases 
ployment. 

Perhaps    the    concept    of    uner... 
leads  to  the  heart  of  the  need  for  8 
economic    climate,    for    sensible    < 
growth,  and  for  adequate  busUiesi    , 
Again,  using  Colorado  as  a  reference 
are  approximately  336,000  young 
rently  residing  in   this  state   b^. 
ages  of  10  and  19,  most  of  whom 
are  attending  state  and  local 

Institutions.  Taking  into  consi ., 

partures  from  the  state's  work  fore  < 
retirement  or  other  reasons,  and 
from  the  State  by  some  of  our 
Is  very  conservatively  a  need  to  _, 
average  of  20.000  new  jobs  each  yea; 
next  ten  years  to  accommodate  on 
people  as  they  complete  their  forma 
tion. 

Earlier,  I  said  that  the  largest  „ 
penditure  of  state  and  local  funds 
education.  The  underlying  purpose 
education  is  to  prepare  young  people 
a  meaningful  and  self-sufficient  rol 
ciety  as  adults,  and   that  means 
measure,    gainful   and   meaningful 
ment.  This  employment  needs  to  b 
private  sector  where  it  is  "tax 
rather  than  in  the  public  sector 
"tax  consumhig."  The  U.S.  Dep-. 
Commerce  reports  that  creation  of 
manufacturing  job  requires  an 
Ital    investment   of   $26,000   for 
equipment.  If  all  the  new  jobs 

our  young  pet^le  were  to  be  in , 

ing.  then  f500  million  iit  ncic  capital 
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ment  wUl  be  required  for  each  of  the  next 
ten  years.  If  only  25%  of  the  new  jobs  are 
in  manufacturing,  then  $125,000,000  in  new 
capital  will  be  required  each  year.  Over  the 
ten  year  period,  between  $1>4  billion  and  $5 
billion  will  be  required  in  Colorado  alone  to 
(i-eate  new  jobs  for  young  people  who  are 
already  residents  of  the  state. 

Tills  situation  is  aualoguous  to  that  ex- 
isting nationwide,  as  well  as  In  every  state, 
and  the  only  source  of  the  necessary  capital 
funds  are  profits  from  business.  Yet  profits, 
though  seemingly  large,  have  been  shrinking 
steadily  as  a  sliare  of  national  income  since 
1950. 

The  economic  growth  rate  in  the  United 
States  has  teen  the  lowest  of  all  industrial- 
ized countries  since  1963,  and  improvements 
in  worker  productivity  have  also  been  the 
lowest  of  all  industrialized  countries.  The 
reason  is  that  this  country  puts  much  less 
of  its  national  income  back  into  growth  In 
the  economy  through  Investment  of  capital 
funds.  The  source  of  those  needed  capital 
funds  is  business  profits,  and  without  profits 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  capitsU  funds 
to  create  new  Jobs,  to  clean  the  air  and 
water,  to  develop  alternative  fuel  sources, 
and  to  meet  other  national  needs. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  living  In  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  climate  which  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  "polluted."  The  lack  of  pub- 
lic understanding  of  fundamental  economics 
and  the  workings  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  created  an  over-governed  and  over- 
regulated  society  wherein  individual  free- 
doms, along  with  business  freedoms,  are 
being  eroded  to  the  extent  that  this  nation's 
ability  to  meet  its  great  needs,  without 
sacrificing  the  free  enterprise  system  that 
has  provided  so  much  for  so  many,  is  in 
doubt. 

If  this  problem  is  to  be  solved,  and  it  can 
be,  then  certainly  fundamental  economic 
education  must  be  undertaken  on  the  broad- 
est possible  scale.  The  business  and  economic 
community  n^.ust  recognize  that  adverse  pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  root  of  the  problem,  not 
malevolently  ignorant  legislators,  and  we 
must  understand  how,  where,  and  by  whom 
this  public  opinion  is  formed.  Objective  re- 
search, scholarship  and  high  quality  educa- 
tion which  can  effectively  challenge  this 
prevailing,  adverse  public  opinion  must  be 
supported.  It  continues  to  amaze  me  that  we 
fail  to  discriminate  in  our  financial  support 
between  organizations,  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals that  are  part  of  the  problem,  and 
those  that  possess  the  potential  for  doing 
something  about  the  problem.  This  practice 
must  change.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
problem  cannot  be  resolved  in  the  two  year 
span  between  congressional  elections,  and 
it  may  take  decades  or  even  generations.  Our 
future  and  the  future  of  generations  to  come 
depend  on  it. 

lliank  you. 


PEOPLE'S  BICENTENNIAL  CXJMMIS- 
SION:  MARXIST  DISTORTERS  OP 
HISTORY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP   GEOHCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  Mr 
Speaker,  the  People's  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission—pbC— a  revolutionary  Marxist 
propaganda  organization  attempting  to 
indoctrinate  the  American  people  with 
a  warped  version  of  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  our  Founding  Fathers,  has 
been  subjected  to  a  clear  and  detailed 
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analysis  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  in  a 
pamphlet  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Indus- 
trial Council  Educational  Foundation. 

I  commend  Mr.  Brownfeld 's  analysis 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  PBC:  Dzstobting  History 

W^liUe  the  American  Re^-olution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  prepares  for  1976,  another 
organization,  which  proclaims  itself  "The 
People's  Bicentennial  Commission,"  is  pre- 
paring for  its  own — and  quite  different — 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  founder  and  head  of  this  private  or- 
t;anization,  founded  in  1971  in  opposition 
to  the  government's  bicentennial  plans,  is 
Jeremy  Rlfkin.  A  self-proclaimed  socialist 
revolutionary,  Rlfkin  makes  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  purposes  of  his  group.  He  states 
that,  "I  imagine  those  people  at  the  White 
House  feel  a  little  uncertain  playing  around 
with  sucli  a  revolutionary  thing  as  celebrat- 
ing Americas  200th  birthday.  We  think  real 
revolutionaries  ought  to  be  in  charge. . ." 

Declaring  that  his  goal  for  America's  "sec- 
ond revolution"  is  an  end  to  free  enterprise 
and  the  introduction  of  a  socialist  economy, 
Rlfkin  declares  that,  "We  want  to  democ- 
ratize tlie  economy  just  as  the  founders 
democratized  the  government."  Simon  and 
Schuster  is  scheduled  to  publish  nine  books 
for  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission. 
The  second  Ui  the  series,  called  Common 
Setise  II,  states  that,  "The  basic  goal  of  a 
democratic  economy  should  be  a  nation  of 
decentralized  economic  enterprises  with  the 
ownership  and  control  being  shared  jointly 
by  the  workers  hi  the  plants  and  by  the  local 
community  in  which  they  operate." 

The  PBC  claims  that  935  radio  stations 
have  promised  to  broadcast  one -minute  spots 
and  120  television  stations  have  agreed  to 
sliow  a  similar  series  of  bicentennial  observ- 
ances. At  this  time.  PBC.  with  a  few  small 
grants,  fees  from  speaking  engagements  and 
profits  from  educational  materials,  claims  to 
operate  on  approximately  $200,000  a  year. 

While  Jeremy  Rlfkin's  recent  public  state- 
ments have  toned  down  the  long-run  radi- 
cal goals  of  the  PBC.  his  earUer  efforts  to  get 
fellow  leftists  to  assist  him  in  putting  the 
program  together  make  his  real  goals  quite 
clear. 

Writing  in  The  New  American  Movement, 
published  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Rlfkin  de- 
clared that,  "...  it  makes  no  sense  for  the 
New  Left  to  allow  the  defenders  of  the  sys- 
tem the  advantage  of  presenting  themselves 
as  the  true  heirs  and  defenders  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  tradition.  Instead,  the 
revolutlouary  heritage  must  be  used  as  a 
tactical  weapon  to  isolate  the  existing  insti- 
tutions and  those  in  power  by  constantly 
focusing  public  attention  on  their  Inability 
to  translate  our  revolutlouary  dreams  Into 
reality." 

In  the  packet  distributed  by  the  PBC. 
modern  businessmen  are  equated  with  the 
Tories  of  the  colonial  period  and  with  the 
King  against  which  the  American  colonies 
declared  independence.  "Corporate  Tyran- 
ny— 200  Years  After  King  Oeorge,"  one  pam- 
phlet states.  "Substitute  the  business  cor- 
porations for  the  monarchy,  the  handful  of 
wealthy  stockholders  for  the  landed  aristo- 
crats, and  tiie  citizens  for  the  subjects,  and 
the  en'eci  is  tlie  same." 

The  packet  distributed  by  the  PBC  consists 
of  five,  well-written  tabloid-sized  pamphlets. 
Eacli  is  decorated  with  authentic  1776  mem- 
orabilia, and  a  set  of  supporting  material — 
leaflets,  brochures,  buttons,  and  a  poster. 

While  the  material  looks  outwardly  patri- 
otic, the  mp.ssage  within  is  clearly  one  which 
calls  for  a  "new"  and  "radical"  American 
Revolution.  The  PBC's  monthly  publication, 
called  Common  Sense,  makes  this  abundant- 
ly clear.  The  April,  1974  Issue,  for  example, 
includes  the  following: 
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".  .  .  Can  any  reformer  of  the  giant  cor- 
poration tell  us  how  it's  [tossible  to  put  tliat 
institution  in  the  hands  of  the  people  with- 
out Taking  it  out  of  the  bands  of  the  wealthy 
few  that  control  it?  Make  no  mistake  about 
It!  This  was  the  same  dilemma  that  faced 
the  moderate  reformers  at  the  Continental 
Convention  in  1776.  They  ad\-ocated  power 
to  the  people  and  the  preservation  of  the 
monarchy  at  the  same  time.  The  fallacy  of 
their  position  seems  self-evident  in  perspec- 
tive. Yet,,  there  are  some  among  us  today 
wlio  hold  tlie  same  position  In  regard  to  the 
bubiness  corporation  .  . ." 

Thus,  the  PBC  mocks  even  those  who 
\\  ould  reform  the  cvirrent  American  system 
of  freedom  and  free  enterprise.  Only  total 
overthrow  is  appropriate  for  these  "heirs"  of 
the  revolutionary  tradition  of  1776. 

Tliis  Mr.  Riflcin  sets  forth  in  his  New  Avicr- 
ican  Movement  article:  "The  left  must  tai:e 
up  this  challenge  and  turn  the  Bicentennial 
Celebration  into  a  campaign  designed  to 
create  a  mass  revolutionary  consciousness  in 
tune  with  the  revolutionary  legacy  of  1776  . . . 
A  Genuine  understanding  of  revolutionary 
ideals  links  Thomas  Paine.  Sam  Adams,  and 
Benjamin  Rush  and  the  American  people 
with  Lenin,  Mao,  Che  Guevara,  and  the 
struggle  of  all  oppressed  people  In  the 
world." 

Among  the  sections  listed  in  the  "Syllabus 
and  Study  Guide  To  The  American  Revolu- 
tion"  distributed  by  the  PBC  is  The  Marxist 
Interpretation  Of  The  American  Revolution. 
The  first  book  listed  in  this  section  is  a  vol- 
ume written  by  Herbert  Aptheker,  long-time 
Communist  Party  theoretician. 

Rifkin  and  his  colleagues  understand  that 
revolutionary  propaganda  must  be  presented 
to  the  American  people  with  a  patriotic  ve- 
neer, so  as  not  to  frighten  them  away.  He 
notes  that,  "The  New  Left  must  be  willing 
to  meet  people  where  they  are,  rather  than 
where  they  would  like  them  to  be.  The  left 
movement's  character  has  become  increas- 
ingly strange  and  at  times  even  frightening 
to  many  Americans.  Most  people  perceive 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  New 
Left." 

It  is  the  thesis  of  the  PBC  organizers  that 
the  left  must  stop  frightening  people  and 
that  the  present  economic  and  political  dif- 
ficulties facing  the  nation  provide  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  planting  radical  Ideas 
and  programs.  To  do  so  effectively,  Rifkin 
believes,  the  leZt  must  play  on  the  heritage 
and  symbols  "to  which  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  can  respond,"  and  that  It  mtist 
do  so  in  terms  which  wlU  not  drive  people 
away.  He  states  that,  "If  the  New  Left  hopes 
to  engage  this  new  consciousness  and  give  it 
positive  direction  through  political  struggle, 
it  must  .  .  .  build  on  the  base  erected  In  the 
revolution  of  1776  and  reftirbished  in  the 
successive  dramas  of  the  more  affirmative 
periods  in  American  history." 

It  is  not  only  capitalism  which  is  the  tar- 
get of  the  PBC.  AU  forms  of  authority  are 
open  to  challenge,  particularly  the  schools.  In 
a  tabloid  entitled  Student  And  Teacher  Pro- 
grams For  A  Peoples  Bicentennial,  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system  comes  under  serious 
attack.  Students  are  urged  to  form  their  own 
"Peoples  Bicentennial  Commissions "  on  the 
school  grounds,  or  on  the  campuses,  and  to 
"make  common  sense  of  their  grievances 
known  to  fellow  students  and  the  commu- 
nity by  issuing  their  Declaration  of  Student 
Independence.  They  are  told  to  read  the  orig- 
inal Declaration,  and  to  talk  about  Us  lan- 
guage: 

"Is  your  school,  like  King  George's  empire, 
destructive  of  your  rights  as  human  beings? 
Are  your  grievances  similar  to  those  of  1776 — 
has  yoiu*  school's  administration  refused  to 
institute  any  rules  'wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good'  such  as  freedom  of  press 
and  assembly  for  students?  When  students 
are  suspended  are  they  deprived  'of  the  Bene- 
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fits  of  Trial  by  Jury?";  has  your  school  an- 
swered your  demand  for  democratization  of 
your  education  culy  by  repeated  injury?" 

The  students  are  urged  to  asl:  themselves 
questions  or  this  hind,  then  to  get  together 
and  ftj.-vv-  up  a  docs.ment  that  follows  the 
ort&lnal  fonn  and  present  it  to  the  student 
body.  There  follows  a  luUy  articulated  "Stu- 
dent Declaration,"  demanding  that  the 
s-hool  be  run  in  accordance  with  student 
desires,  Including  the  hiring  .lucl  firing  of 
tjarheis,  the  forn.iilation  of  rv.rriciilar  plans, 
and  the  making  of  rules.  Otl'e'r»ise,  in  the 
poncUi«.ioE.  the  .-^isning  students  pledj^e 
themselves  to:  ■•.  .  .  right  thc:,3  v.roags.  to 
take  control  of  c  ".■  lives  and  our  edncatioi!, 
and.  as  pot, lots  p.o:lr.!n.e'l  in  1776,  to  'ine 
evf:;-  method  Ln  our  pov,-er  tj  se?ure  thcis 
rii^I't;,  •  ■• 

In  tbc  n?4mph!rt  e:ititled  Co^nvmnlli/  Pro- 
prr.m  for  c  Proph-  3icenirnnial.  this  state- 
ment appears:  "Tlie  Russians  have  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  the  Chinese  have  the 
qnotstlons  of  Clielrman  Mao.  Do  Americans 
have  a  political  document  to  lean  on  for 
guldan-e?"  L'lter  on.  In  a  snpolement  to 
Covtmon  J'enne.  the  PBC  challenges  the  idea 
that  t!>e  Americ';".  Revolution  was  in  Hnv 
Bense  rtHieri>nt  fron  the  revolutions  v.hicVi 
brought  Napoleon  to  power  In  Prance.  Lenin 
to  powf  r  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  ^I^o-Tse- 
Tung  to  power  In  China.  In  fact,  the  ffatinn- 
al  Ob'errer  is  sharply  taken  to  task  for  con- 
tending that  "  the  Americnn  iTprlsIng  of  the 
late  1770s  wa*  completely  different  from  the 
revolutions  that  brought  Napoleon  and  Lenin 
to  power."  The  Obfen^^  U  denounced  as  be- 
ing ••miti-Am?rlCRn"'  for  'Insisting  that  the 
founders  could  not  have  mea-.it  what  they 
Bald."  and  the  question  the  newspaper  pofed 
Is  never  dealt  with. 

In  the  PBC  volume.  The  Bicenti^nnifil  Era. 
It  Is  sfi'.d  that  as  the  RevoUUIon  of  1776  wi\s 
launched  by  the  ringing  language  of  griev- 
ances against  the  BritLsh  Crown,  "so  today 
■unmet  t;rieTances  at;Hinst  our  governmental, 
economic  and  eocial  Institntions  compel  .us 
to  launch  a  new  stmg=:le  .  .  .  the  next  act 
in  the  drama  of  the  American  Revolution." 
Among  those  gr-evances  listed  are.  "The 
povernmenfs  policv.  of  genocide  In  South- 
east Asia  .  .  .  Two  hundred  huge  corpora- 
tions dominate  the  American  economy  and 
the  Government,  manipulate  the  tax  struc- 
ture to  th«lr  advantage,  and  engineer  the 
very  patterns  of  American  life  .  ,  .  The 
frustration  and  bitterness  of  millions  of 
working  people,  who  see  the  fruits  of  their 
exhaustive  labor  syphoned  off  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  very  rich  .  .  ." 

American  students  reading  the  Utei'attu* 
of  the  PBC  would  not  suspect  that,  under 
their  own  free  enterprise  economy,  men  and 
women  hare  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  tlie  world.  They  would  not  have  even  the 
slightest  Inkling  that  Communist  aggression 
was  the  cause  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
that  similar  a?rgresslon  has  made  itself 
known  in  recent  years  in  Korea,  in  Cuba.  In 
Hungary,  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  a  host  of 
Other  countries.  According  to  the  PBC  It  is 
America  which  Is  the  source  of  evil  in  the 
WTjrld  and,  because  of  this  fact,  a  "new  revo- 
lution" Is  desperately  needed. 

Tlie  Bicentennial  Era  lists  the  "great 
Americans"  who  "popularized  our  Revolu- 
tionary deeds."  Inch-ded  on  the  list  are  radi- 
cals such  as  Eugene  V.  Debs,  A.  J.  Muste  and 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bols.  No  menUon  is  made  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Adams,  or  other 
men  long  revered  as  "Founding  Fathers." 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the>-  believed  that  the 
primary  function  of  government  was  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  and  property  rights  of  the 
individual  and  not  to  use  the  state  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  a  social  policy  of  con- 
formity and  egalltarlanlsm  makes  them  un- 
acceptable to  Mr.  Rlfkln  and  his  colleagues. 
The  American  Revolution,  however,   was 
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PBC  packet  of  student-teacher  .< 
and  community  action  plans  as 
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■War  of  Independence  from  a  forels 
not  ail  internal  class  or  social 
The  latter  is  precisely  what  the  leaders 
PBC  are  attempting  to  bring  aboi|t 

Mr.  Lyons  noted  that  the 
lution  "was  led,  and  its  purpose' 
ticulated,  by  ineu  deeply  conuniti  eel 
and  rea^^on  and  religious  concepts 
onists    were    defending    established 
against  the  eucroacluneuts  of  a 
power  overseas."  And  he  notes  that 
land  itself,  tlie  American  action 
port   of   co)iservati\es  like   Edmund 
v.hut  we  would  now  call  'men  of 
rather  than  ff.r-out  innovators.  T 
cans  veie  not  r.-idicals  and  theh- 
had   nothing  in  common   with 
tlons  of  the  p'.t^sent  epoch  or.  for 
ter.  vitli  the  exti-cmisni  of  the  French 
lution  in  their  own  epocii." 

It  ii.  es.'ieulial  that  tiie  People's 
niai   C,;inniission   not  succeed  in 
the   meaning   of   the  American 
The   best   way   to  prevent  its 
malie  clear  wl^at  its  reaf^  goals  and 
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cleverly  submerged    oy  Mi-.   Rifkii 
supporters. 

In  a  recent  talk,  Jeremy  Rifkin  sttted 
"I   believe    today   is   similar   to  th 
George  III.  We  have  a  Tory  gover  imen 
they  (ARBC)   don't  feel  revolutioi 
gut,  how  are  they  going  to  celebrate 

Mr.  Rifkin  conveniently  forgets 
ever  the  nature  of  our  current  _ 
and  Americans  aie  free  to  agree  o 
with  its  policies^ — ^it  has  been 
and  can  be  removed  by  us.  The  colonists 
jected    to    taxation    without   repr 
W'.iatcver   the    merits   or   demerits 
decision-making,      today's      legLsla ; 
elected  by  the  people.  What  Mr.  Rif  an 
objects  to  is  tliat  the  will  of  the 
is  one  in  behalf  of  fi«edom  and 
pri-se,  and  rejects  his  own  values 
conti'ol  over  all  aspects  of  society, 
"reiolution"  he  is  ui-giug  sounds 
like  tlie  kinds  of  coups  we  read 
Latin  America  and  in  Africa  than 
recreation  of  1776. 
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Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  r^ently  I 
was  visited  by  a  delegation  of  1 
censees  who  brought  to  my 
work  being  done  by  Sky  Ranch 
a  rehabilitation  center  for 
boys  funded  solely  by  the  liquor 

Over  the  year.s  I  have  heard 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  liquor 
some  of  it  delivered  in  this 
I  feel  it  is  time  that  the  good  wcj" 
formed  by  the  liquor  industry 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague ; 
the  public  at  large. 

The  liquor  retailers  wlio 
were  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Beverage  Association,  my  State's 
of  the  National  Licensed 
sociation — NLBA.  NLBA 
proximately  38,000  liquor 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  been  in 
front  of  support  for  Sky  Ranch 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Into 
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ORD  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  "Signatui-e,"  the  magazine  for  Diners 
Club  members,  which  tells  of  the  great 
\vork  being  accomplished  by  Father  Don 
Murray  at  Sky  Ranch  for  Boys;  work 
made  possible  by  membei-s  of  the  Nation- 
al Licensed  Beverage  Association  and 
other  segments  of  the  liquor  industry : 
Father  Mueray's  High  Plying  Ranch  fob 
Boys 
The  small  airplane  bung  iu  the  wide  sky 
above  the  South  Dakota  prairie.  A  Catholic 
priest  in  clerical  garb  sat  at  the  controls.  In 
the  passenger's  seat  slouched  a  sullen  teen- 
aged  boy,  eyes  hooded,  mouth  taut. 

Father  Don  Murray  of  Sky  Ranch  for  Boys 
had  tried  every  method  he  could  think  of 
to  "reach"  the  youth,  who  had  been  remand- 
ed to  the  priest's  custody  after  repeatedly 
running  away  from  home.  But  an  arm  around 
bis  shoulders  only  caused  him  to  wrench 
away  and  snarl,  "I  don't  need  your  help." 
Now  the  "Flying  Padre,"  who  had  won  his 
nickname  because  be  served  his  first  pas- 
torate by  airplane,  was  playing  a  final  card. 
Maybe  if  he  introduced  the  boy  to  flying,  the 
thrill  would  break  bis  shell.  But  ttais,  too, 
seemed  a  vain  hope.  The  boy  went  listlessly 
through  the  motions. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  priest  kicked  the  plane 
Into  a  spin  and  released  the  controls.  He 
turned  to  his  companion.  "Let's  see  If  you 
need  anybody,"  he  said.  "You  bring  us  otit 
of  It."  And  he  sat  back  serenely. 

The  boy  sneered.  But  then,  realizing  that 
the  test  was  not  a  joke,  he  wrestled  with 
the  controls.  His  eyes  widened,  his  knuckles 
grew  white  as  the  spin  continued.  At  last, 
ia  terror,  he  cried  out,  "For  God's  sake. 
Father,  help  me."  The  priest  then  showed 
him  how  to  bring  the  plane  under  control, 
level  off,  and  land  successfully. 

That  boy  left  Sky  Ranch  three  years 
later — "quite  a  personality  by  then,"  Sky 
Ranch's  director  recalls.  Today  he  is  an  ex- 
ecutive with  a  Los  Angeles  construction  firm 
and  holds  a  private  pilot's  license.  Father 
Murray  has  only  used  his  "shock  therapy" 
five  or  six  times  since. 

But  he  has  used  many  other  unorthodox 
methods  In  this  most  unorthodox  and  suc- 
cessful of  Juvenile  rehabilitation  centers — a 
center  which  flourishes  through  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  directors  and  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  liquor  industry.  More  than 
500  11-17-year-old  runaways,  murderers, 
armed  robbers,  burglars,  car  thieves,  truants, 
ditig  users,  and  Jtist  plain  unfortunates  have 
passed  through  this  remote  corner  op  the 
Montana-South  Dakota  border,  50  miles  over 
dirt  roads  from  the  nearest  town.  And  95 
percent,  by  Father  Murray's  count,  have  been 
set  straight  by  the  blend  of  horses  and  air- 
planes, vast  spaces  and  empty  sky,  soft 
words  and  hard  knocks  that  make  up  Sky 
Ranch's  unique  ciuriculum. 

"We  try  to  give  them  love,  discipline  and 
security,  all  In  the  proper  measures,"  says 
the  priest.  "Some  have  had  too  much  love 
wid  were  spoiled.  Some  bad  too  much  disci- 
pline and  were  bitter.  Some  had  too  mucb 
security  and  never  learned  to  do  for  them- 
selves. We  try  to  show  them  that  they  will 
be  loved  In  spite  of  their  fatdts,  helped  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  And  we  try  to  help 
them  build  a  positive  self-image,  prol>ably 
the  one  thing  none  of  them  has  ever  had." 

You  can't  imagine  a  lonelier  spot  to  under- 
take a  new  life.  Father  Murray  Jokes  that 
the  boys  have  to  rebiaid  their  lives— if  only 
because  there's  nothing  else -to  do  and  no 
place  else  to  go.  The  ranch  consists  of  3  000 
acres,  seven  buUdings,  120  head  of  catUe 
and  30  horses  Uned  up  against  a  Cottonwood 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Mlseourl 
River.  The  only  link  with  the  world  la  an 
unlighted  airstrip  and  a  small  hangar  hous- 
ing two  light  planes. 
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The  idea  of  helping  boys  by  teaching  them 
about  the  land  and  the  sky  actually  goes 
back  to  the  early  days  of  Father  Murray's 
priesthood.  After  his  first  assignment  In 
Draper,  S.D.,  he  was  transferred  to  Buffalo, 
near  the  prei>ent  location  of  Sky  Ranch  and 
within  sight  of  the  famous  Black  Hills.  That 
tiny  outpost  in  the  wide-open  prairies  coun- 
try was  the  site  of  a  regional  high  school, 
whose  students  came  from  as  far  as  100  miles 
away.  At  the  request  of  district  parents. 
Father  Murray  established  a  dormitory  in  the 
rectory.  Then,  because  he  had  the  only  juve- 
nile facility  for  miles,  he  was  soon  called 
upon  to  house  delinquents,  orphans  and 
runaways  as  well.  In  time  the  students' 
parents  protested,  but  Father  Murray  felt 
the  troubled  kids  needed  him  most,  and 
opted  for  a  rehabilitation  center. 

From  the  first,  it  was  a  struggle,  and  Sky 
Ranch  might  not  have  survived  if  the  coun- 
try's liquor  distillers,  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers hadn't  unexpectedly  come  to  the  rescue. 
With  the  blessing  of  his  bishop.  Father  Mur- 
Jay  rented  a  small  ranch,  housing  nine  boys, 
but  quickly  discovered  he  could  hardly  buy 
f^rocerles  without  begging  for  funds.  Just  to 
manage  the  rent  each  month  was  a  scramble. 
Fortunately,  one  of  the  boys  was  the  son 
of  an  official  of  the  South  Dakota  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers  Association  (An  affiliate  of 
the  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association » . 
Father  Miuray's  success  with  the  boy  so  Im- 
pressed his  father  that  he  coaxed  tlie  priest 
to  attend  an  association  meeting  and  ap- 
peal foi'  funds.  After  the  priest's  speech,  a 
hat  was  passed — "A  cowboy  hat,  of  course," 
Father  Murray  says — and  several  hundred 
dollars  were  collected.  When  the  liquor  deal- 
ers In  neighboring  Wyoming  heard  about  it. 
they  Invited  Father  Murray  to  speak  to  their 
group,  too.  It  wasn't  long  after  that  he  found 
himself  on  the  stage  of  a  plush  Las  Vegas 
hotel,  addressing  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association. 
One  of  his  Impressed  listeners  won  B.  C.  Oh- 
landt  of  National  Distillers  and  Chemical 
Corpor.^tion,  presently  Its  retired  vice-chair- 
man. 

"I  Invited  him  up  to  my  room  afterwards," 
Ohlandt  remembers,  "and  asked.  'How  much 
do  j'ou  think  you  need?'  And  he  said,  'If  I 
had  $30,000  or  $35,000,  I  coiUd  get  through 
until  next  spring.'  I  said,  'Well,  I  think  some 
of  the  people  attending  this  convention 
would  kick  In.  Let's  go  downstairs  and  see.' 
He  ws«  so  naive  that  he  didn't  even  know 
what  a  'grand'  was.  He  thought  it  was  a 
hundred  dollars.  So  I  went  through  the  ca- 
sino, and  the  first,  second,  third  guy  I 
tapped,  each  came  up  with  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. His  eyes  Just  bugged.  By  the  time  the 
convention  was  over,  we  had  the  $35,000  and 
more." 

When  Ohlandt  returned  to  New  York,  he 
called  together  a  group  of  friends  represent- 
ing all  elements  of  the  liquor  business  and 
urged  that  the  industry  "adopt"  Sky  Ranch 
as  its  own  charity.  The  group  then  formed 
Sky  Ranch  Foundation,  a  charitable  organi- 
zation which  Is  responsible  for  capital  Im- 
provements and  maintenance  of  the  rehabili- 
tation center,  with  Ohlandt  as  chairman  and 
Jack  Muslck  of  Hiram  Walker  as  president. 
In  1962  the  foundation  purchased  the  pres- 
ent 3,000  acre  ranch;  since  then  it  has  con- 
structed dormiUM-ies,  an  administration 
building,  nondenominational  chapel,  staff 
residences  and  workshop,  and  held  annual 
drives  netting  funds  of  about  $360,000. 
Meanwhile,  individual  affiliates  of  the  liquor 
Industry  have  made  their  own  contributions. 
The  South  Dakota  Retail  Liquor  Dealers  As- 
sociation, for  instance,  in  1971,  purchased 
"Wingspread,"  a  halfway  house  in  Stiurgls, 
S.  D.,  where  18  older  boys  live  and  attend  the 
local  high  school.  The  National  Women's  As- 
sociation of  Allied  Beverage  Industries,  Inc., 
has  contributed  $67,000  for  vehicles,  equip- 
ment,   furuishiugs.    Oregon    liquor    dealers 
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liave  furnished  horses  and  cattle,  and  those 
in  California,  farm  equipment.  The  National 
Licensed  Beverage  Association  donates  5  per- 
cent of  Its  annual  convention  registration 
fee — about  $6,000  a  year. 

Thanks  to  the  help  of  the  foundation,  tl'.e 
ranch  hai<  achieved  some  remarkable  indi- 
vidual success  stories. 

An  early  Sky  Ranch  alumntis  Is  now  a  phy- 
sician In  a  neighboring  tovra.  Another  is 
studying  law.  At  least  eight  others  are  cur- 
rently in  college,  one  on  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  where  he  is  a 
sprint  record-holder.  The  priest  is  Just  as 
pleased  with  some  who've  made  less  of  a 
.splash.  "Most  of  our  boys  don't  make  the 
newspapers  or  TV,"  the  priest  says.  "Tlipv 
just  make  a  quiet  mark  on  their  commu- 
nities." 

Mcst  of  the  boys  are  city-bred  and  they 
come  from  all  over  the  country  including 
AIa.sk5.  -niey  include  whites,  blacks,  Puerto 
Ricans.  Chicanos  and  Sioux.  Sent  by  local 
juvenile  courts  or  welfare  authorities,  they 
usually  stay  until  Uie  court  and  agency  con- 
sider them  rehabilitated.  Father  Murrav  asks 
for  two  yeai-s— "the  first  to  get  them  started 
on  the  right  kind  of  life,  the  second  to  make 
it  habitUKl." 

It's  not  an  easy  life  for  the  Sky  Rancher.s. 
Besides  the  traditional  boys'  school  chores  of 
bed-making  and  room-cleaning,  each  boy  v^ 
expected  to  do  a  man's  woi*.  There  is  a 
hired  ranch  manager,  but  the  bovs,  aided 
by  the  paid  senior  counselors  and  their 
student-assistants,  must  care  for  the  stock, 
cul  and  bale  the  annual  hay  crop,  plant  ana 
tend  the  vegetable  gardens.  In  fall  they  must 
ride  out  and  bring  the  stock  in  for  the  win- 
ter. One  of  the  roughest  Jobs  is  branding, 
when  two  or  three  boys  must  wresUe  the 
calves  down  while  another  handles  the  iron 
Discipline  Ls  tightly  enforced,  chlefiy  bv 
the  boys  themselves.  A  court  of  Junior  cotiii- 
selors  "tries"  those  who  violate  the  rules 
and  metes  out  .sentences.  But  for  those  who 
live  by  the  code,  there  are  .some  tantalizing 
privileges  to  be  earned.  After  two  months 
at  Sky  Ranch,  a  boy  can  qualify  for  the  rank 
of  "Blue  Angel,"  awarded  by  p  committee  of 
the  entire  32-member  staff,  including  cooks 
and  maintenance  personnel,  which  assewee 
his  progress.  A  Blue  Angel  can  have  his  own 
horse,  a  hunting  license  and  a  rifle,  can  take 
driving  lessons,  stay  up  after  curfew  on  Fri- 
day  and  Saturday  nights  and  get  an  extra 
$1  a  week  allowance. 

But  best  of  all  is  what  Father  Murray  calls 
"aviation  therapy"— the  right  to  learn  "to  fly. 
Every  Blue  Angel  is  eligible  for  ground  train- 
ing, which  gives  him  a  half-credit  In  high 
school  .science,  and  If  he's  16.  Father  Munay 
or  flight  Instructor  Dick  Lemin  will  start 
him  on  lessons,  leading  to  a  private  pilot's 
license.  Father  Murray  considers  it  the 
school's  most  Important  character-build  hie 
tool,  *■ 

"Nothing  does  more  for  a  bov's  image  of 
himself  than  his  first  solo  flight,"  the  priest 
says.  "Many  of  these  boys  have  been  told  thev 
couldn't  do  anything,  and  now  they've  mas- 
tered an  airplane  In  flight.  They've  con- 
quered  a  tremendous  challenge.  " 

As  part  of  what  has  become  a  ritual.  Father 
Murray  cuts  off  the  new  flier's  shirttail,  pen- 
cils on  the  name  and  date,  and  posts  it  on 
the  administration  building  buUetin  boaid, 
where  scores  of  shirttalls  have  now  accumu- 
lated. The  solo  ritual  has  Its  drama.  Last 
year  one  boy  succeeded  in  taking  off  but  lost 
his  nerve  trying  to  land.  He  approached  the 
tiny  strip  nine  times,  on  each  pass  bringing 
the  plane  down,  sometimes  even  touching 
the  wheels,  then  nosing  up  again  to  circle 
for  another  try.  As  darkness  came  on,  the 
whole  school  assembled  at  the  strip,  and  the 
school  cars  were  gathered  aroimd  with  head- 
lights on.  Finally,  the  boy  brought  it  down 
for  one  more  try.  This  time  he  missed  the 
strip,  but  Jarred  to  a  safe  landing  In  a  nearby 
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field.  The  "solo  celebration"  was  extra  rau- 
cous that  night. 

Sky  Ranch  also  pays  particular  attention 
to  remedial  schoolwork.  Father  Murray  has 
concluded  that  many  boys  g»t  Into  trouble 
because  they've  been  fruatrated  by  the  aca- 
demic world.  -The  teacher  would  call  on 
them  to  read,  and  they'd  blubber  like  nin- 
compoops." he  says.  "They'd  see  the  letters 
upside  dowu  or  backwards,  but  the  teacher 
didn't  understand  that.  She'd  yell,  and  tell 
the  parents.  And  then  he'd  be  skipping  school 
and  running  with  the  wrong  crowd,  and  he'd 
be  considered  a  delinquent,  when  the  real 
heart  and  soul  of  his  problem  was  he  couldn't 
read."  Sky  Kanch  is  now  accredited  as  a 
special-education  school,  oacrlng  intensive 
•  learning  disability  instruction.  Principal 
Roger  Talley  and  his  four  teachers  work  with 
small  groups,  using  special  materials  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  They've  been  able  to  elevate 
the  reading  levels  of  many  of  the  youths, 
enough  to  allow  some  to  move  to  "Wing- 
spread"  and  attend  Sturgls  High  School. 

But  tb*  real  Sky  Banch  method  is  much 
less  tangible.  It's  reflected  In  the  warmth 
with  which  the  priest  deals  with  each  of 
his  boys,  even  flying  to  far-off  cities  when 
an  alumnus  gets  into  trouble  again;  and  the 
concern  that  the  boys  learn  to  show  for  one 
another.  Father  Murray  finds  that  caring 
for  animals  helps  some  take  the  first  step 
toward  caring  for  hiunans. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  failures.  "We 
can't  be  everything  to  everybody."  Father 
Murray  says.  "Some  simply  can't  tolerate  the 
Isolation."  This  fall,  two  16-year-olds  man- 
aged to  sneak  away  and  steal  a  car.  A  neigh- 
boring rancher  saw  them  drive  off,  jumped 
Into  a  pickup  truck  and  gave  chase.  The 
boys  missed  a  curve  at  70  m.p.h.  and  piled 
Into  a  clump  of  trees.  Neither  was  hurt,  but 
at  local  authorities'  insistence.  Father  Mur- 
ray sent  them  home — with  regret.  "We  could 
have  won  them  both  with  a  little  more 
time,"  he  says. 

Sky  Ranch's  goal  now  is  to  expand  and 
Improve  its  facilities  to  Include  voca- 
tional traUUng;  and  the  smaller  boys'  dormi- 
tory is  in  need  of  repair.  Despite  the  larg* 
donations  d  the  liquor  industry.  Father 
Murray  etlU  must  devote  time  to  fund-rais- 
ing. 

But  real  success  Isn't  counted  in  the  bal- 
ance sheets,  in  bricks  and  mortar,  or  even 
alumni  achievements.  As  Father  Murray  tells 
it,  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  best  reflected  in 
the  story  of  one  aliminus,  Tim  Parmer: 

"Tim  came  out  here  from  Connecticut  and 
he  didn't  like  it  at  all.  He  was  a  big  kid,  full 
of  energy,  and  we  put  him  to  work  with  one 
of  the  ranchers.  They  got  into  an  argument 
and  the  guy  fired  him.  So  one  day  Tim  came 
to  me  with  his  sxiitcase  and  he  said,  •Father, 
I'm  going  to  split.  I've  given  you  too  much 
hell  already.'  I  looked  at  him  and  said  'Tim, 
all  your  life  you've  run  out  the  Iwtck  door 
everj-  time  things  got  tough.  That's  not  what 
a  man  does.'  I  happened  to  have  a  pair  of 
old  boots  by  my  desk,  and  It  was  a  real  corny 
gesture,  but  I  threw  them  at  hhn  and  said, 
•When  you  think  you  can  fill  a  man's  boots, 
then  you  can  leave."  Well,  he  was  here  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  forgot  all  about  the 
boots,  I  hadnt  even  thought  of  Tim  In  a 
long  time  when  one  day  1  got  a  letter  from 
Vietnam.  It  was  from  Tim,  then  a  Marine 
lieutenant.  He  said  he  still  had  the  boots, 
but  he  was  sending  them  back  to  me.  'Give 
tbem  to  another  boy,'  he  wrote,  'and  teach 
him  to  flu  them  the  way  you  taught  me.' 

"It  wsa  a  ooople  o(  monttis  before  the 
boQta  ftmny  airtvcd  and  by  tluit  time  Td  had 
anotSter  HMar.  Tt  was  from  Ms  raoCber.  Ttm 
had  been  knied,  she  wrote — in  Tierolc  ac- 
tion.' " 
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Mr.   McCORMACK.  Mi 
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the  Joint  Committee  on  ._ 
Subcommittee  to  Review 
Breeder  Reactor  Program, 
lowing  report : 

Yesterday,  the  s 
session  received  testimony 
witnesses  on  the  subject 
converter  and  breeder  rt. 
the  role  of  the  LMFBR  an< 
Demonstration     Plant 
Breeder  Reactor.   During 
there  was  presentation  and 
information  on  our  energ 
terns,  available  energy  sou 
teristics  of  breeder  reactoi  s, 
to  the  use  of  bi-eeder  reactors 
ble  substitute  reactor 
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gram  were  also  discussed, 
accelei-ated  development  of 
nology,  the  construction 
prototype  plants,  and 
the  licensing  process. 
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Abrahamson,  professor  of 
at  the  University  of 
member  of  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  Defense 
John  Simpson  of 
Corp.;  Dr.  Hans  Bet  he  of 
sity;  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Power  Co. 

I  was  pleased  that  _ 
TuKNEY  and  Clhtord  P 
gressmen  John  B.  ANDERijN, 
LojAN,  Frank  Horton,  anc 
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ticipate  in  the  questioning 
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Dr.  Abrahamson  noted  at 
of  his  testimony  that 
imavoidably  produce  large 

dangerous  radioactive 

terials  that  might  be  used 
cation  of  nuclear  weapons.  _ 
this  results  in  several  hazard; 
nuclear  fission  miacceptable 

potential  for  release  of 

teriaJs  through  accident  or 
ond,  the  problem  of 

disposal;  third,  the  , 

clear  weapons;  fourtti,  the 
terrorist  activities  through 
Plutonium;  and  fifth,  the 
of  safeguards  measures.  _. 
these  hazards,  according  to 
hamson,    are    resolvable    by 
means — nuclear    accidents 
disposal.  Economic  problems 

adversely  on  the  use  of 

Dr.  Abrahamson  discussed 
debate  now  taking  place  over 
sion,  and  suggested  it  shoul  I 
cm-red  eailier.  He  indicated 
use  of  nuclear  fission  should 
firmed,  the  following  mi_ 
tions  should  be  met:  First,  , 
all  nuclear  power  facilities 
reservations — ^sometimes 
parks  or  nuclear  energy 
fuel   fabrication  plants,   _. 
waste  management  facilities 

site;  second,  effective 

trol,  and  perhaps  ownership, 
cial  nuclear  materials;  thin 
tion  of  the  Price-Anderson 
equivalent;  and  fourth,  no  __, 
Plutonium  from  the  spent 
therefore  no  recycle 

Dr.  Abrahamson  went  on  to 
the  use  of  breeder  reactors 
is  also  unacceptable,  but 
should  be  employed,  the 
tions  as  above  should  be  _ 
cept  that  Plutonium  recycle  . 
integral  part  of  breeder  open 

Dr.  Abrahamson  reltenited  ^ 
Or.  Thomas  Co<*ran  on  thi 
witti  which  he  concurs:  Delay 
mercial  component  by  a 
the  LMFBR  effort  on  a 
program  centered  on  the  fas 
facility,  and  cancellation  of 
the  Clinch  River  breeder 
steps,    according   to   Dr. 

would  frea  up  funds  for 

"velopment    of    solar    and 
power,  fusion,  conservation, 
Also  dming  this  delay  period, 
needed  safety  information 
could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Simpson  reviewed  the 
ergy  in  our  economy,  and  _ 
energy  sources  that  are  being 
projected  for  use  by  the  year 
reported  that  the  only  option 
sustain  a  healthy  economy  is 
relianoe   on  electricity  from 
uranium,  with  rapid 
bleeder  necessary  for  a 

tinuance    of    low-cost    

Simpson   reviewed   the   ase 
power  in  this  country  to  tJate 
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the  fuel  savings  accrued  from  reduced 
usage  of  oil  and  gas.  He  showed  that 
nuclear  fuel  resources  were  limited,  and 
cited  the  priority  that  has  been  placed 
on  breeder  development  to  extend  the 
ase  of  nuclear  fuel.  He  reiwrted  that 
the  culminating  task  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  LMFBR  is  to  improve 
the  reliability,  licensability,  and  eco- 
nomics through  the  demonstration  jjlanl 
program.  Mr.  Simpson  described  various 
important  elements  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  i-eactor — demonstration  plant — 
including  its  place  in  the  technological 
development  program,  its  utility  back- 
ing, its  licensability  aspects,  and  its 
present  design  status.  He  concluded  b.v 
stating  that  its  schedule  is  con-sistent 
v.'ith  the  goal  of  commercial  LMFBR  op- 
eration in  the  early  1990*s,  and  noted  that 
if  the  LMFBR  is  needed  to  meet  energy 
demands,  but  not  developed,  the  Nati:->n'.s 
problem  may  be  one  of  electric?  1  enei-g\ 
shortfall  greater  than  anything  \n  ex- 
perienced in  this  country. 

Dr.  Bethe  began  his  testimony  by  ob- 
sei-ving  that  it  is  essential  we  make  full 
use  of  the  "nuclear  option."  He  then  re- 
viewed the  fuel  utilisation  aspects  of 
present  daj'  light  water  reactors,  and 
noted  that  the  Piesident's  program  calls 
for  the  construction  of  200  reactors  be- 
tween nov.'  and  1985.  Even  with  a  "low" 
energy  use  pattern,  all  the  high  grade 
ui-anium  ore  in  the  United  States  will  be 
committed  by  about  M92.  Dr.  Bethe  in- 
dicated this  is  earlier  than  the  breeder 
can  be  ready  for  full  commercial  exploi- 
tation, and  therefore,  he  concludes  the 
breeder  is  already  too  late,  and  any  fur- 
ther delay  will  be  ve^-  costly. 

Dr.  Bethe  then  reviewed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  breeder,  including  its  mini- 
mal requirement  for  uranium,  its  use 
of  Plutonium  produced  in  light  water  re- 
actors, its  low  cost  of  chemical  processing 
per  gram  of  uranium  burned— as  com- 
pared to  LWR's — and  its  demonstrated 
feasibiUty.  He  noted  that  aU  couutiies 
engaged  in  such  a  program  liave  chosen 
the  LMFBR  due  to  its  technical  advan- 
tages. Dr.  Bethe  next  examined  the  ob- 
jections thai  have  been  raised  again.^t 
breeder  reactors,  citing  high  costs,  haz- 
ai'ds  of  Plutonium  diversion,  and  the  po- 
tential for  nuclear  accidents.  With  re- 
gard to  costs,  lie  suggested  that  the  high 
cost  listed  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  is  misleading  due  to  inflation, 
the  inclusion  of  development  costs,  and  to 
its  being  a  first  of  a  kind  plant.  He  also 
discussed  projected  cost  differences  be- 
tween later  breeder  reactors  and  LWRs. 
and  concluded  that  when  the  costs  of 
future  higher  priced  uranium  are  taken 
into  account,  breeder  reactors  obtain  a 
net  cost  advantage  per  unit  of  electricity 
produced  over  LWR's. 

Dr.  Bethe  concluded  by  suggesting  sev- 
eral substitutes  for  the  LMFBR  if  it 
should  not  receive  a  clear  go-ahead. 
These  substitutes  are  in  various  stages 
of  development.  They  are  the  molten  salt 
breeder  reactor,  the  light  water  breeder 
reactor,  the  high  temperature  gas-cooled 
reactor,  and  the  CANDU  reactor.  He  be- 
lieves it  would  be  worthwhile  for  the 
United  States  to  go  into  partnership 
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with  Canada  in  developing  an  advanced 
CANDU  reactor.  His  main  recommenda- 
tion, hov.ever,  is  rapid  development  of 
the  fast  breeder. 

Mr.  Leonard  Koch  testified  that 
nuclear  power  is  the  only  demonstrated 
new  technology  which  can  satisfy  a 
significant  fraction  of  our  energy  de- 
mand during  the  balance  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  noted  that  breeder  reactors 
can  e.xtend  t'nat  capability  for  several 
more  centuries.  He  reviewed  the  nuclear 
fuel  situation  ior  breeder  reactors  and 
cited  its  great  potential.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  U.S.  progiam  for 
development  of  commercial  breeders  has 
not  been  consistent  \rith  our  need  for 
new  energy  souices  or  with  the  breeder's 
potential. 

Mr.  Koch  reviewed  foreign  proerea>s  in 
LMFBR  development,  and  said  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  subcommittee  to  com- 
pare the  U.S.  program  to  those  foreign 
efforts.  He  also  believes  the  evaluation 
should  consider  the  use  of  other  energy 
sources  in  place  of  the  breeder,  and  the 
forced  reduction  of  energy  use  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Koch's  opinions  on 
these  matters  are;  First,  there  are  no 
demonstrated  alternate  energy  sources 
v.ith  the  potential  capability  of  the 
breeder;  second,  the  concept  of  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  breeder  technology 
is  unacceptable;  and  thiid,  conservation, 
while  desuable.  is  not  an  alternati\e  to 
tlie  breeder. 

In  view  of  these  consideratiotis.  Mi'. 
Koch  believes  the  U.S.  breeder  program 
sliould  be  Bccelerated  and  given  more 
po.sitive  direction.  He  feels  our  primary 
need  is  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  large  breeder  reactor  central 
power  stations,  and  that  we  should  be 
proceeding  with  more  thsm  one  proto- 
type or  "near  commercial"  station.  He 
beheves  we  should  classify  the  bi-eedei- 
program  as  indent,  abbreviate  the  licens- 
ing process,  and  omit  the  public  hearing 
procedure.  The  only  hearings  on  the 
breeder  should  be  held  by  the  Congress. 
With  these  actions,  Mr.  Koch  believes  a 
more  optimum  program  with  greater 
likelihood  of  providing  timely  commer- 
cial breeders  will  ensue. 

A  question  and  answer  period  followed 
the  presentations.  Mr.  Simpson  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  suggestion 
made  at  an  eailier  hearing  held  by  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  design  is  outdated  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  more  advanced 
design.  Mr.  Simpson  replied  that  one 
can  always  claim  that  the  design  of  a 
complex  and  lengthy  project  is  "old" 
sometime  after  it  Is  first  conceived,  but 
noted  the  CRBR  was  not  designed  as  long 
ago  as  implied  by  critics.  He  stated  the 
design  was  revised  somewhat  earlier  this 
year,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  extension 
of  the  Past  Flux  Test  Facility  and  prop- 
erly relies  on  that  technology,  and  stated 
that  a  new  design  started  today  would 
take  several  years  to  complete,  after 
which  time  that  design  could  be  accused 
of  being  outdated. 

Mr.  Koch  was  asked  to  clarify  his  ob- 
jection to  foreign  technology.  He  said  his 
objection  was  not  to  ttie  technology  it- 
self but  to  the  reliance  on  foreign  tech- 
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nolog5'  and  supply  which  some  people 
had  suggested.  Mr.  Simpson,  In  response 
to  a  question  on  whether  Westinghouse 
could  manufacture  a  breeder  of  foreign 
design,  noted  that  foreign  plants  could 
not  meet  U.S.  licensing  criteria  in  that 
they  did  not  have  containment  buildings 
and  other  necessarj'  design  features. 

Dr.  Abrahamson  was  asked  to  expand 
on  his  view  that  additional  reactors 
should  not  be  built.  Dr.  Abraliamson  re- 
plied tliat  were  it  not  for  various  politi- 
cal reahties,  he  would  like  to  see  all  re- 
actors shut  dowu.  An  alteiiiative  would 
be  to  continue  opera  ting  existing  reactors 
Oiily.  but  build  no  more.  Even  if  the  four 
condicions  noted  in  his  testimony  wore 
met,  he  would  prefer  no  f lu'ther  reactors 
be  built. 

The  issue  of  eliminating  licensing 
hearings  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Koch  was 
examined.  Mr.  Koch  replied  that  hear- 
ings in  tiie  past  have  caused  delays,  and 
noted  these  could  lead  to  exhaustion  of 
our  uranium  supply.  Mi*.  Simpson,  how- 
ever, added  that  the  utility-industry  has 
adjusted  to  tiiese  delays,  and  now  orders 
new  plants  earlier.  Dr.  Abrahamson 
stated  that  delays  are  not  necessarily  bu- 
i^eaucratic  in  nature,  but  were  instead 
evidence  that  nuclear  technology  is  pre- 
mature. Mr.  McCoKMACK  diiicussed  a  case 
where  delays  were  caused  by  intei'venors 
on  technicalities. 

Dr.  Abrahamson  was  asked  what  alter- 
native he  finds  to  meet  energy  demands, 
and  replied  that  the  answer  lies  in 
achieving  lower  energy  growth  rates 
through  conservation.  Dr.  Bethe  ex- 
plained why  it  was  not  realistic  to  com- 
pare our  conservation  potential  with  that 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Abrahamson  was  also 
asked  what  the  penalties  to  the  eoonomj' 
vixrald  be  if  his  theories  were  wrong,  that 
is,  if  conservation  were  unsuccessful  in 
appreciably  lowering  energy  growth  rates 
and  if  alternate  energy  sources  were  not 
available  to  make  up  the  diffei«nce.  A 
direct  answer  to  this  question  was  not  ob- 
tained. Dr.  Abrahamson  did  state  that 
some  alternate  energy  sources  could  not 
be  relied  on  due  to  uncertainties  regard- 
ing their  eventual  development.  He  noted 
fusion,  geothermal,  wind  power  and  tidal 
energj'  in  this  i^^ard. 

The  questions  and  answers  served  to 
highlight  the  marked  difference  in  opin- 
ions among  the  witnesses  re^nttng  the 
role  of  breeder  reactors.  One  witness  felt 
that  nuclear  power  and  breeder  reactors 
are  too  costly  and  too  dangerous  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  ma  ior  power  source;  two 
witnesses  believed  that  the  problems 
raised  can  be  overcome,  that  the  breeder 
is  m'gently  needed,  and  that  the  current 
development  program  should  continue; 
and  one  witness  suggested  that  the 
breeder  is  needed,  but  that  the  present 
development  program  should  be  acceler- 
ated and  modified  in  several  respects. 
These  views  and  those  expressed  on  these 
questions  by  the  approximately  60  groups 
and  individuals  who  responded  to  an 
earlier  letter  on  energy  matters  by  ttie 
subcommittee  will  be  addressed  by  the 
subcommittee  in  its  fiuliier  deliberations 
on  the  role  of  breeder  reactoi's  and  of  the 
LMFBR  program. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  full  financial  disclosure  by  pub- 
lic officials  remains  as  important  as  ever. 
The  Financial  Disclosure  Act,  H.R.  3249, 
which  Congressman  Alan  Stxelman  and 
I  have  introduced,  and  which  has  been 
cosponsored  by  130  of  our  colleagues, 
would  establish  imiform  financial  disclo- 
sure standards  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  3249  requires  an  annual  financial 
disclosure  report  f fom  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President,  Membere  of  Congress 
and  all  employees  of  the  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment who  earn  more  than  $25,000  a  year. 
This  report  would  be  filed'  with  the 
Comptroller  General  and  would  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection.  A  similar 
statement  would  also  be  required  from 
candidates  in  primaries  and  in  general 
elections  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Norman,  Okla., 
Transcript,  in  an  editorial  on  May  30, 
1975.  called  for  the  enactment  of  full 
putdic  financial  disclosure  legislation, 
and  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues: 

OcK  Point  of  View:  Aboxit  "Glass 
Pockets"  2 

lu  the  fall  of  1974,  Comtnon  Cause  asked 
all  candidates  for  Congress:  "WIU  you  vote 
for  legislatloa  requiring  annual,  public  dis- 
cfosur«  Off  financial  boldlngs  by  members  of 
CongTMa  and  their  professional  staff,  and  by 
high  officials  of  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government?" 

In  the  S4th  Congress.  51  of  the  60  respond- 
ing Senators  supported  the  legislation  while 
269  of  the  respobdlng  representatives  sup- 
ported such  legislation. 

Personal  financial  disclosure  bills  have 
now  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate: HJt.  3249,  Introduced  by  Reps.  Robert 
Kastenmeler  and  Alan  Steelman,  is  co-spon- 
sored by  130  of  their  colleagues,  while  the 
Senate  bill,  8. 181,  tntroduced  by  Sens.  PbUip 
Hart.  Clifford  Case'  and  Lowell  Welcker,  is 
co-sponsored  by  21  Senators.  Sen.  Howard 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Is  expected  to  introduce  a  similar 
bill  soon.  Financial  disclosure  legislation  has 
twice  passed  the  Senate,  only  to  be  pigeon- 
holed in  the  House. 

With  the  public  trust  in  government  at 
such  low  levels,  the  public  must  know  if  their 
representatives  are  voting  the  public's  in- 
terest or  their  own  financial  Interests.  And 
we  believe  that  the  pubUc  is  Just  as  inter- 
ested in  the  local  level. as  it  is  in  the  federal. 
Norman  members  of  Common  Caiise  are  in 
the  process  of  presenting  such  a  local  ordi- 
nance to  the  City  Council  for  consideration. 

On  the  national  level,  it  Is  Important  that 
Congress  perform  Its  oversight  function  of 
the  executive  branch  with  respect  to  conflicts 
of  interest  in  executive  agencies.  The  pro- 
posed bills  would  reassure  the  public  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  its  officials. 

There  are  presently  financial  disclosure 
gvtidelines  for  all  branches  of  govenuneut. 
but  they  are  sketchy,  weak,  and  require  little 
public  disclosure. 

The  executive  branch  is  covered  by  an  ex- 
ecutive order  that  is  only  a  weak  administra- 
live  directive,  not  a  disclosure  requirement. 


ir 
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There  are  canons  of  ethics 
branch,  but  those  do  not  reqvfi' 
porting  of  any  financial  or 
ties.  The  congressional   code 
quires  public  reporting  only  of 
and  gifts  received  by  Senators 
tatives  and  honoraria  received 
The  legislation  before  Congre^ 
rect  these  glaring  deficiencies. 

Common  Cause  points  oxit 
posed   legislation  would  require 
officials,  candidates  for  office 
ernmenc  making  more  than 
or  at  a  government  grade  of  O! 
erals  and  admirals  in  the  milita 
prehenslve   di-sclosure 
of  the  immediate  family  of 
would  also  be  subject  to  the 
ments  to  prevent  a  glaring 
legislation  is  being  .sought  on 

Those   covered   by   the 
have  to  file  annual  reports  of 
abilities,  holding  in  securities, 
or  real  estate  in  excess  of  $l,0O 
and  gifts  over  $100 

Opponents  of  such  sunshine 
claim  that  comprehensive  filiifg 
ate  hardship  for  those  covered 

However,  in  1974,  181  House 
42  per  cent)   voluntarily  made 
kind  of  extra  disclosure  repor 
ing  their  assets,  liabilities, 
ciirities,  commodities  and  real 

Thlrty-.seven  Senators  (37 
public  extra  disclosure  reports 
being  voluntary  differ  In  wha 
and  whether  .spouses'  holdings 

Opponents  of  the  legislatio  i 
total  disclosure  would  cause  a 
of    good    people    from 
who  are  not  willing  to  have 
nancial  picture  made  public. 

An  examination  of  two  of 
Common  Cause  poUits  out, 
nancial  disclosure  laws  proves 
case.  Boih  states  require  total 
closvire. 

In  Washington  state  a 
law  has  been  in  effect  since 
one  of  the  275  state  elected 
of  the  378  county  officials 
have  resigned  rather  than 

The  1973  California  conflict 
covering  7,S0O  state  public 
similar  results.  A  United  Press 
survey  sliowed  that  only  60 
signed  after  the  law's  passage 

Full  public  disclosure  and 
terest  legislation  will  shortly 
cepted  requirement  for  public 
the  logic  for  the  need  of  it  Is 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr 
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weakens  the  case  for  whateve :  program 
the  Pentagon  is  ti-ying  to  g<  t  thi-ough 
Congress,  we  can  be  sure  that  figure  will 
remain  classified  imtil  we  hav  i  all  dried 
up  and  blown  away.  But  if  the  figure 
supiwrts  the  Pentagon's  positi  >n,  we  can 
be  equally  sure  that  sooner  or  later^ 
most  likely  sooner — we  will  -ead  it  in 
Evans  and  Novak  or,  in  prev  ous  years, 
Joe  Alsop. 

I  do  not  mean  to  single 
partment  of  Defense  for 
cism.  I  am  sure  every  agency 
eminent  would  do  the  same 
could,  but  perhaps  fortunately 
cult  to  devise  a  national  secur  ty 
ale    for   disguising   an   HEWf 
.-jcandal. 

Recently,  the  House  Arme^ 
Committee  considered  the 
gressman  Michael  Harringtoi 
or  may  not  have  played  a  pivotal 
the  expo.sure  of  the  CIA's 
turn  the  Allende  goveiiiment 

In  my  view,  there  is  no 
world  wliy  these  activities 
been  classified.  What  vital 
cm-ity  interest  has  been 
revealing  the  information? 
tai'y  advantage  has  been 
enemies  of  the  United  States? 
none. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  reason 
classified  tliis  information 
the  American  people  from 
the  shady  and  Illegal  acts 
committed  in  their  name  and 
tax  money.  It  is  also  obviou; 
American  people  have  a  right 
f  oi-mation  so  that  they  can 
judgment  on  the  administration 
committed  the  acts  and  therefy 
their  view  on  whether  this 
ity   should   continue.   If  the 
people  do  not  know  what  is 
in  their  name  and  therefore 
judgment  on  it,  we  will  not 
ment  of,  by,  and  foi:  the 
government  of,  by,  and  for 
security  bureaucracy — which  U  a  reason- 
able thumbnail  description  o    the  form 
of  goveitiment  we  spend  $100  pillion  an- 
nually to  oppose. 

Tliis  is  not  to  say,  howevei , 
Member  of  Congress  should 
power    to    declassify 
material  he  feels  should  not  b( 
We  should  have  some  kind 
procedxu'e  by  which  we  could 
classification,  and  the  declsio(i 
made  by  some  persons  who 
the  classification  process  but 
sliare  the  bm-eaucratic  or 
interest  of  the  original  classifier 
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bailing  Congressman 
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which  was  in  clear  violation  ( 
of  the  House. 

I  voted  against  this 
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it  seems  clear  that  the  net  rejult 
particular  declassification 
serve  the  national  Interest 
damage  it. 

This  is  a  value  judgment  (  ver  which 
reasonable  men  can  disagree.  But  I  find 
it  disturbmg  that  some  of  us  appear  to 
res^ard  security  classification  as  sacred 
and  violation  of  classification  as  trea- 
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son,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  Indi- 
vidual case.  If  this  attitude  prevails,  we 
can  be  sure  that  there  wiU  be  those  out- 
side tlie  Congress  who  will  continue  to 
use  the  classification  process  to  hide  var- 
ious actions  of  which  the  American  peo- 
ple would  not  appi-ove  and  which  will  in 
♦he  long  run  be  detrimental  to  the  stand- 
ini  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  hoped  we  had  learned  better 
from  Watel-gate.  But  it  appears  that  at 
least  some  of  the  people  want  to  be 
fooled  some  of  the  time. 

Columnist  Tom  Wicker  has  offered  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  these  issues  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Jime  24,  1975, 
whicli  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
point : 

Secrecy  Triumphant 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
By  what  weird  process  have  skepticiil 
.'Vuiericans,  who  once  thought  Mr.  Dooley  and 
Will  Rogers  had  the  last  word  on  politics, 
come  to  regard  "Oovemipent  Information," 
particularly  when  It  is  "classified  Govern- 
ment information,"  as  sacred? 

Almost  any  voter  will  tell  you,  after  all, 
that  politicians  are  crooks,  or  at  least  clowns 
and  snake-oU  salesmen.  Yet,  even  in  the 
ftfike  of  Watergate  and  Agnew  and  the  infi- 
nite deceptions  of  the  "Vietnam  years,  let  one 
of  those  supposedly  tricky  politicians  be- 
come a  Government  official  and  classify  a 
document,  and  those  supposedly  cynical  vot- 
ers begin  bowing  and  scraping  before  his 
rubber  stamp.  Let  one  of  those  reputed 
clowns  merely  whisper  "national  security" 
and  otherwise  sensible  Americans  put  their 
fingers  in  their  ears  and  close  their  eyes. 

Look  what's  happened  Just  In  recent  weeks. 
with  scarcely  a  peep  of  protest: 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
voted  to  deny  access  to  secret  information  to 
Representative  Michael  Harrington  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, because  It  was  Mr.  Harrington 
who  disclosed  secret  testimony  last  year  that 
the  C.I.A.  had  conducted  covert  operations 
against  the  Govermnent  of  Salvador  Allende 
Gossens  in  Chile. 

When  tije  Rockefeller  Commission  made  it.s 
repoit  on  Ulegal  C.I.A.  domestic  activities,  it 
recommended  nothing  more  stringent  to  stop 
such  irregularities  than  Presidential  admon- 
ishments and  Congressional  oversight.  But 
ttie  commission  recommended  that  It  be 
made  a  statutory  offense,  subject  to  criminal 
penalties,  for  any  CJJi.  employe  ever  to  dis- 
close classified  information  obtained  while  he 
worked  for  the  C.I-A.  No  exception  was  made 
for  disclosing  classified  data  that  might  con- 
cern illegal  CJ-A.  activities. 

Pending  in  the  Senate,  with  both  liberal 
and  conservative  support,  and  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Ford  Administration,  which  in- 
herited it  from  the  Nixon  Admhiistration,  Is 
S.1,  a  bill  to  recodify  the  Federal  criminal 
laws.  This  far-reaching  and  complex  legisla- 
tion would  provide  at  least  the  followmg  new 
restrictions  on  public  knowledge: 

Make  Journalists  liable  to  criminal  penal- 
ties for  possessing  or  publishing  the  con- 
tents of  any  Government  i-eport  without  of- 
ficial permission. 

Make  Journalists  liable  to  criminal  penal- 
ties for  receiving  and  publishing  virtually 
any  "national  security"  Information  with- 
out Government  authorization. 

Make  present  or  former  Government  em- 
ployes liable  to  criminal  penalties  if  they  give 
to  the  press,  without  approval  of  their  supe- 
riors, any  classified  Information,  Including 
material  about  officials  who  violate  the  law, 
lie  to  the  public  or  take  secret  action  con- 
trary to  olBclal  policies. 
All  this  would  have  effectively  prevented 

?I,!?\J**^'''*^"'®  *»'  *^®  Watergate  scandals 
ana  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Yet,  the  Supreme 
<-ourt  has  moved  In  the  same  direction,  al- 
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belt  tacitly,  by  refusing  to  review  an  appeals 
court  ruling  upholding  the  C.IA.'8  censor- 
ship of  a  book  by  a  former  C JA.  employe.  The 
ruling  imposed  a  lifetime  prior  restraint  on 
the  author's  right  of  free  speech  respecting 
Information  obtained  while  he  worked  for 
the  C.I.A.,  and  asserted  that  he  could  not 
disclose  Information  the  C.I.A.  considered 
classifiable,  whether  or  not  It  was  classified, 
or  even  if  he  had  learned  it  from  other 
soiu-ces  after  leaving  the  agency. 

Attorney  General  Edward  Levi,  in  a  speech 
covering  the  general  subject  of  Government 
information  and  its  disclcsure,  seemed  to  ar- 
gue more  insistently  for  the  Governments 
right  to  keep  secrets  than  for  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  its  Government  is  doing. 
Moreover,  as  Nicholas  M.  Horrocks  of  The 
New  York  Times  has  pointed  out,  public  re- 
sponse to  various  C.I-A.  investigations  and 
to  the  Rockefeller  report  suggest  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  believe  these  In- 
quiries already  have  gone  too  far — that  they 
endanger  "national  security." 

Even  the  leading  newspapei-s,  whose  duty 
Is  to  publish  what  they  know  under  protec- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment,  acquiesced  in 
the  CJ-A.'s  appeals  not  to  print  the  ex- 
traordinary Glomar  Explorer  story — despite 
the  repeated  Watergate  disclosures  of  how 
cynicaUy  Government  olficials  right  up  to  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  were  willing  to  hide  irrespon- 
sible or  mistaken  or  criminal  behavior  under 
the  dark  cloak  of  "national  security." 

No  item  in  this  sad  catalogue  la  more  de- 
pressing than  the  House  committee  vote  to 
penalize  Michael  Harrington  for  alerting  the 
public  to  CJ.A.  excesses.  That  rote  was  a 
blow  to  the  tradition — never  as  strong  or  as 
deep  as  it  should  be  in  this  country — of 
speaking  one's  conscience  agaixist  whatever 
arbitrary  restrictions.  It  undermined  Con- 
gress's own  need  for  Information  from  con- 
cerned officials  about  Inefficiencies  and  mis- 
deeds In  the  executive  branch.  It  bolstered 
the  Administration's  power  to  undertake 
clandestine  operations  against  other  govern- 
ments without  the  knowledge  or  approval 
of  Congress,  let  alo2ie  the  public. 

It  was  a  vote  that  valued  conformity  over 
conscience  and  mocked  the  very  Idea  of  Con- 
gressional "oversight"  of  seciet  government. 


B'NAI  B'RITH  WOMEN  ENDORSE 
BAN  ON  HANDGUNS 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE   DISTEICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  naUcmal  executive  board 
of  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  convened  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  5-7.  1975. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women,  an  international 
Jewish  women's  service  organization 
comprised  of  140,000  members  in  the 
United  States,  maintains  a  deep  interest 
in  ihe  afifaii-s  of  the  day  and  in  matters 
of  pubhc  and  social  concern.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  carefully  consider 
their  SCTitiments  mi  the  issue  of  gun  con- 
trol and  draw  from  it  the  strength  to 
support  a  ban  on  handguns  to  the  gen- 
eral pubhc  except  for  the  military,  the 
police,  and  pistol  clubs. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolutiok:   Hambgck  Ban 

Bnai  B'rith  Women  has,  in  past  years, 
been  an  active  proponent  of  the  limitation 
of  firearms  In  the  United  Stafes.  stating  its 
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public  support  of  legislation  which  woiiM 
prohibit  mail-order  Ealea  and  importattoa, 
as  well  as  establish  registration  and  licensing 
of  firearms. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  pace  at  whicli 
crime  rates  have  soared  In  the  United  States 
during  recent  years,  we  feel  more  stringent 
controls  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our 
citizens.  Serloxis  crime  In  the  United  States 
rose  17%  in  1974,  the  highest  annual  in- 
crease since  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesU- 
gaticu  began  collecting  crime  slatistics  4j 
years  ago.  Some  25.000  persons  are  killed 
each  year  In  the  United  States  by  gims. 
which  includes  deaths  occurring  by  murder, 
suicide  and  accident,  A  startling  prc^wr- 
tlon — 53'f  of  such  kiUiiigs — occiu-  through 
the  use  of  a  handgun.  Because  Uie  handgim 
is  available,  it  is  frequently  used  in  so-called 
crimes  of  passion  or  in  acciOeats,  such  a- 
those  occvuTing  among  family  and  neigh- 
bors— statistics  show  that  a  gun  kept  around 
the  house  is  six  times  as  likely  to  kill  a 
family  member  as  It  is  to  kill  an  Intruder 
Because  it  is  concealable.  It  is  the  weapon 
most  often  used  in  crime.  It  Is  estimated 
thai  more  than  40  million  handguns  now 
exist  in  public  haad^ — one  for  every  live 
persons  iu  the  U.S. 

A  recent  poll  of  taxlcab  passeniiTs  Ui 
Chicago  revealed  that  85 '^r  of  the  people 
.support  the  banning  of  handguns;  a  similar 
poll  In  Washington,  D.C.  resulted  In  82 
to  \i&ti  handgims.  A  study  in  Ohio  shows 
that  during  the  sixties,  not  only  did  the 
death  rate  from  criminal  use  of  firearms 
increase  with  the  proliferation  of  handgun 
sales,  but  Uiat  accidental  deaths  Increased 
by  lOOn  in  a  suburban  area,  whUe  Increas- 
ing four-fold  In  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Mavor 
Abraham  Beame  of  New  York  and  former 
D.C.  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  comprise  two 
of  the  many  public  figures  asking  for  a  ban 
on  the  sale  and  possession  of  handguns. 

We  are  aware  that  the  United  States  has 
the  least  effective  gun  laws  of  the  civilised 
world  today:  and  the  highest  gun  death 
rates.  We  recognize  that  what  is  needed 
are  not  halfway  measures  such  as  the  ban- 
ning of  the  "Saturday  Night  Special"  or 
licensing  and  registration  laws,  but  a  vir- 
tually complete  elimination  of  easy  ticceee 
to  handguns  by  private  citizens. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women,  therefore,  reiterates 
Its  long-standiug  policy  in  favor  of  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  expanding  our  position  to 
now  seek  to  ban  the  Importation,  »tio  dis- 
tribution and  ownership  of  handguns  to  the 
general  public  (except  for  the  mUitar'-, 
police,  antique  dealers,  and  pistol  dubs, 
where  the  weapons  would  be  kept  under 
aecura  conditions).  Additionally,  we  would 
Buppml  proposals  to  ban  the  sale  of  ammu- 
nition for  handguns,  as  a  further  deten«nt 
to  ownership.  We  urge  the  enactment  In  the 
Congress  of  Uie  United  States  of  leglaUtlon 
to  achieve  this  critical  goal,  for  the  securltv 
of  the  citizens  of  this  nation. 


MARITAL     STATUS     CREDIT     DIS- 
CRINnNATTON  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  GUDYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MAJtTLAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fight  for  equality  for  women  has  been  a 
long  «».  We  are  beginning  to  see  some 
of  the  changes  that  are  so  desperately 
needed.  In  1923,  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  full  equality  for  women. 
Fifty  years  later,  we  have  finally  ap- 
proved legislation  by  ttie  Federal  Oor- 
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eminent  which  will  provide  a  legal  foun- 
dation for  women's  rights,  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
role  of  women  In  our  society.  In  the  past, 
women  were  not  accorded  equal  status  in 
many  political,  social,  and  economic  sec- 
tors of  society.  The  questioning  of  such 
traidltional  thinking  has  enabled  us  to 
begin  addressing  many  of  tlie  injustices 
which  are  endiu%d  by  women.  I  am  sure 
that  by  now  we  all  agree  that  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  unfair  practices  in  the  em- 
ployment or  education  of  women.  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  also  agree  that  women 
should  no  longer  experience  injustices  in 
the  extension  of  credit. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  Congres.s  in 
recent  years  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  status  of  women.  The  equal  rights 
amendment,  and  amendments  to  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968  have  all  con- 
tributed to  more  equitable  treatment  of 
women.  Pieces  of  legislation  such  as  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Housing  and  Community  Envelopment 
Act  insure  adequate  protection  for  wom- 
en in  the  credit  field. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation 
which  I  introduce  today  will  further  the 
cause  of  women's  equality  by  amending 
two  previously  adopted  laws.  The  bill 
addresses  two  issues.  First,  it  will  amend 
tiUe  vm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 
The  amendment  will  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  marital  status 
against  women  applying  for  mortgage 
loans. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  seeks  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  It  would  close  some  of  the  existing 
loopholes  in  the  act,  thus  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  the  area  of  mortgage 
loans  for  women. 

Present  business  practices  dictate  the 
need  for  these  changes.  Many  lending 
institutions  prefer  that  a  mortgage  be 
transferred  to  the  husbcmd's  name  when 
a  woman  marries.  OUier  institutions  will 
not  provide  loans  to  women  who  are  un- 
married. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  a 
constituent  recently  informed  me  of 
problems  she  encountered  when  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  mortgage  loan.  Although 
her  income  qualified  her  for  a  loan,  the 
lending  institution  refused  to  accept  her 
amplication  because  of  her  divorced 
status,  reasoning  that  a  portion  of  her 
income  was  derived  from  alimony  pay- 
ments. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  halt  such  dis- 
criminatory practices.  I  ask  that  all  my 
colleagues  who  condemn  such  practices 
join  with  me  to  end  them. 


A  PERSONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring 
we  began  an  enthusiastic  celebration 
of  our  country's  Bicentennial.  On  Jiily  4, 
we  uill  also  recognize  our  emergence  as 
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an  independent  country.  '  Tlius,  it  seems 
fitting  and  appropriate  a .  this  time  to 
look  back  to  America's  ea  ly  beginnings 
and  to  the  human  figures  who  were  in- 
sti-umental  in  establishlnj  this  Nation's 
birth. 

In  the  spirit  of  renew  id  patriotism, 
the  Raymond  Glenn  Hllegas  family, 
residents  of  the  20th  Dis  riot  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  linked  t  leir  ancestry 
to  an  important— but  forj  otten  colonial 
statesman. 

Their  forefather,  Mic!  lael  Hillegas, 
1729-1804,  was  the  first  tr  ;asurer  of  the 
United  States.  He  served  or  more  than 
14  years  as  chief  financla  officer  of  the 
Colonies  as  they  develope  I  through  the 
American  Revolution  into  a  federal  re- 
public. 

Hillegas,  an  educated  r  lerchant,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1  r29.  When  he 
was  33,  he  became  the  Philadelphia 
county  commissioner.  In  t  lis  post  he  lo- 
cated and  consti-ucted  F<  rt  MiflSin  for 
the  protection  of  Philadel]  hia,  then  the 
young  Nation's  Capital.  H ;  later  served 
on  commissions  which  bridged  the 
Schuylkill  River  and  dred  fed  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

In  1775.  Hillegas  and  C  eorge  Clymer 
were  made  joint  treasui-ers  of  the  united 
Colonies  by  action  of  tin  i  Continental 
Congress.  In  1776,  Hlllegai  assumed  ad- 
ditional duties  as  treasure:  of  the  Pi'ov- 
ince  of  Pennsylvania.  Whe:  i  Clymer  took 
a  seat  in  Congi-ess  that  'ear,  Hillegas 
was  made  sole  Continenta   Treasurer. 

On  September  6, 1777,  Mi  ;hael  HUlegas 
was  appointed  the  first  Tr  asurer  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameri  ;a.  Historian 
Michael  Minnich,  1905,  noi  ed  that  Hille- 
gas sei-ved  in  the  difficult  first  years  of 
Govemment — a  time  "vflu  n  the  war  of 
arms  was  matched  only  b;  a  contest  of 
intellect;  groping  uncharte  I  risks  requir- 
ing greatest  possible  skill  method  and 
integrity  before  enacted  lai  rs  has  become 
systematized — tliese  were  t(  sting  and  tidy- 
ing, formative  stressful  yea  rs." 

Hillegas  served  as  the  coi  mti-y's  Treas- 
urer until  1789  when  Congi-(  ss  established 
the  Treasury  Department  u  ader  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Alexam  ler  Hamilton 
then  became  the  first  Sec  retary  of  the 
Treasuiy. 

Hillegas  was  well  known  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  others  of  this 
time  as  a  philosopher,  p  lilanthropist, 
and  historian.  He  was  des<  ribed  as  "ac- 
tive, meeting  needs  of  the  ]  Fegro,  Indian, 
and  poor"  on  a  hospita  's  governors' 
board  and  leader  in  pi-oject ;  for  lighting, 
grading,  paving,  and  dra  nage  of  the 
growing  Capital  City.  In  addition,  the 
first  Treasurer  was  an  inves  tor  and  exec- 
utive of  companies  in  sugar  refining,  coal 
mining,  forges,  and  land. 

Hillegas  died  in  Philade  phia  in  1804 
and  was  buried  next  to  h  s  wife,  Hen- 
rietta Boude,  beside  Christ  <  hurch,  where 
he  had  been  a  vestryman  h  ilf  a  century. 
In  a  letter  to  1  of  his  10  children, 
Hillegas  wrote: 

Of  the  Joy  of  human  comfi  rt  one  for  an- 
other in  this  troublesome  wort  1 — ^for  so  It  has 
been  and  wlU  be  called  to  tl  e  end  thereof, 
notwithstanding  what  the  v  tin  and  giddy 
may  undertake  to  say  to  the  countrary. 


Raymond  Hillegas  and 
"proud  to  be  descendents  of 


lis 


family  are 
someone  who 
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led  the  countiy  in  its  early  history."  I  en- 
comage  all  of  us  to  join  in  this  kind  of 
tribute  to  our  gieat  past. 


THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  LIBERTY 
POINT  RESOLVI  S 


HON.  CHARLES  RO  IE  HI 

OF  NORTH   CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  NTATIVES 
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Wednesday.  June  25. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Bicentennial,  we 
Nation's  anniversary  and  it: 
ideals  as  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
bi"ate  our  national  history, 
to  retain  a  sense  of  local  history 
part  it  has  played.  Two  hu  idred 
ago  in  North  Carolina,  a  groi  p 
banded  together  to  sign  theif 
ration  of  independence 
oppression.  Though  they  desired 
ciliation  with  Great  Britain 
tutional  principles,"  they  declared 
selves  '-justified  in  resistiqg 
force"  and  signed  their 
Liberty  Resolves.  I  insert  foil  the 
'•The  Signing  of  the  Libert; 
solves,"  an  article  by  Jack 
appeai'ed  in  the  Fayettevill  t 
Times  on  June  22,  1975: 
The  Signing  or  the  Libertt 

At  or  near  this 

ever  since  known 
"Liberty  Point" 

Was  promulgated 
JUNE  1775 
by  patriots  of  the  Cape 
A  Declaration  of  Indepei  idence 

of  the  British  Crow  i 


n  this  year 
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democratic 
sifning  of  the 
We  cele- 
•ut  we  need 
and  the 
years 
of  39  men 
own  decla- 
aga|nst  British 
arecon- 
"on  consti- 
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force  by 
to  the 
Record 
Point  Re- 
Crane  that 
Observer/ 
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nstnes 
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on  a  white 
wall  of  an 
]  'erson  St.  in 
5,  and  over- 
tended 
of  the  Fay- 
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et 


weie 


Tlie  above  inscription  is 
marble  tablet  set  in  the  east 
ancient  brick  building  at  145 
Fayetteville,  Cross  Creek  in  17' 
looks  a  small  triangular  park  lo*ngly 
by  members  of  Central  Station] 
etteville  Fire  Department. 

Liberty  Point,  the  place  wheifc 
gathered  June  20.  1775,  to  assei  t 
pendence  of  an  unjust  and 
much   larger   than   at   present 
Street  had  not  been  built 
then  formed  by  Bow  Street  and 
the    west   foUovring   the   presei  t 
Franklin  Street  and  intersecting 
some  distance  east  of  the 

On  April  19,  1775,  the  first 
sistance  to  Britain  took  place 
Mass.  Couriers  on  horseback 
immediately  to  carry  the  word 
Hies.  A  courier  reached  Wilmington 
8,  and  the  exciting  news  sprea  I 
Cross  Creek  and  Campbelltowc . 

Robert  Rowan,  of  Cumberlant 
avowed  insurgent,  was  riding 
his  county  gathering  volunteers 
tia,  finding  them  mostly  along 

Cumberland  then  embraced 
now  Moore  County,  an  area  inhabited 
huge    concentration   of   Scots 
even    now    voicing    their    loyafty 
George,  so  Rowan's  pickings  in 
were  meagre. 

These  Iioyalists  in  Moore  and 
to  exert  great  influence  for  thel : 
months  hence  when  Oeneral 
aid  McDonald  to  raise  the  Boyalfstandard 
Cross  Creek. 

On  Jxme  19,  1775,  word  came 
Wilmington  that  patriots  of 
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'.\ere  signing  a  declaration  of  iudepeudence 
and  that  a  horseman  would  arrive  the  next 
(lay  bringing  the  text  of  that  document  to 
the  patriots  of  Cross  Creek. 

Robert  Rowan  rode  up  from  his  summer 
home,  "Hollybrook"  on  the  Cape  Fear  some 
four  miles  down  from  Cross  Creek.  Lewis 
Barge,  who  lived  and  ran  a  tavern  on  the 
road  north  at  what  is  now  called  St.  James 
Square,  arrived  at  the  meeting  place  on  the 
east  end  of  Bow  Street.  Lewis  Bowell  (his 
name  is  spelled  Powell  on  the  granite  mark- 
er), the  German-born  baker  was  on  hand, 
and  the  Carvers,  Evanses,  and  others  were 
on  their  way  up  from  the  vicUiity  of  Rock- 
flsh  and  Carver's  Neck. 

James  Gee,  the  hatter,  was  already  on  hand 
from  his  place  off  the  Yadkin  Road  west  of 
Cross  Creek  (his  grave  is  behind  the  Con- 
federate Women's  Home  on  Ft.  Bragg  Road) . 
The  courier  from  Wilmington  arrived  In 
the  late  afternoon  of  June  20,  and  a  table 
for  the  signing  was  hastily  brought  from 
Aaron  Vardey's  tavern  nearby. 

There  was  little  doubt  who  wotild  sign  first. 
Robert  Rowan,  a  former  sheriff  of  the  county, 
assemblyman  and  mUitia  officer,  sat  dowii 
and  signed  the  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  British  Crown.  Lewis  Barge  accepted 
the  quill  from  Rowan  and  signed,  then  the 
others.  Men  of  coitrage  were  offering  up  a 
lifetime's  savings  along  with  their  very  lives, 
all  in  the  caitse  of  precious  liberty. 

As  the  last  patriot  signed  the  paper,  a 
cheer  went  up  from  the  small  crowd,  and 
the  afternoon  stage  from  Hillsborough,  turn- 
lug  down  the  river  hill  toward  Campbell- 
town,  slowed  to  give  its  curious  djiver  and 
pnssengers  a  glimpse  of  the  strange  tableau. 
A  granite  boulder  erected  some  years  ago 
lists  39  signers. 

The  Colonial  Records  Volume  X,  pp.  29-30, 
shows  54  signers.  Who  were  the  missing  15? 
And  why  were  they  not  listed?  Their  names, 
as  given  in  the  Colonial  Records,  were: 

Peter  Masser  (Messer?),  Thomas  Cabeen, 
Thomas  Rea  (Ray?),  Daniel  Douse,  James 
Dick.  John  H.  Wenson,  One'rs  West,  Thomas 
White.  James  Giles,  John  Clendenin,  Geoige 
Barns  (Barnes?),  John  Caraway,  Wm.  Gil- 
lespy,  James  Pearl,  Wm.  Bathgate. 

Note  various  spellings  above.  One'rs  West 
must  have  agonized  over  the  signing  of  his 
name  and  finally  resorted  to  abbreviation, 
for  his  name  was  Onesiphorous  West.  Why 
these  signers'  names  were  left  off  the  granite 
boulder  is  not  known  to  this  writer. 

On  February  26.  1776,  eight  months  after 
the  Liberty  Point  Resolves,  a  large  number  of 
Loyalists  were  captured  at  the  Battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  and  lodged  in  the  Jail  nt 
Halifax. 

The  manuscript  records  of  the  secretary 
C'f  state's  office  gives  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee that  had  been  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  prisoners  at 
Halifax  and  the  charges  against  them.  The 
report  listed  charges  against  each  prisoner 
of  war: 

"That  Morris  Nowland  did  actuallv  take  up 
arms  and  go  forth  to  war,  as  captain  of  a 
company,  tv/enty  men  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Enemies  of  America  and 
that  he  is  a  Freeholder  and  lives  in  Cross 
Creek. 

"That  Aaron  Verdie  did  actually  take  up 
arms  and  go  forth  to  War  as  Waggo>i  Master 
10  General  McDonald's  Army  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid." 

T^ese  two  names,  or  ones  vcrv  similar,  are 
^^  \^®  e'"an"e  boulder  at  Liberty  Point  What 
H^  n  iJ*'*  happened  to  change  their  loyal- 
ties? Were  they  unduly  swayed  by  the  per- 
raasiveness  of  Robert  Rowaii,  and  when  the 
"oyai  Standard  was  raised  at  Cross  Creek  in 
MDruary  carried  away  by  visible  signs  of 
British  might?  Or  perhaps  they  were  won  bv 
the  honeyed  cajoling  of  Flora  MacDonald. 
wno  was  doing  what  she  was  sent  to  do: 
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rallying  the  Highlanders  to  General  Mac- 
Donald's  side. 

The  Colonial  Records'  reference  quoted 
above  concerning  the  Liberty  Point  Declara- 
tion refers  to  the  "National  Journal"  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  dated  August  15,  1825 
which  sal's  the  original  of  the  resolves  was 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  editor 
of  the  Cheraw  (S.C.)  "Intelligencer." 

Why  would  this  editor  have  this  long  lost 
document?  Could  he  have  been  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  signers?  It  would  be  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  anyone  who  found  this  price- 
less document  and  restored  it  to  its  rightful 
place,  Cro.ss  Creek,  now  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Although  information  on  many  of 
these  early  patriots  Ls  sketchy,  we  do 
know  that  the  first  signer.  Col.  Robert 
Rowan,  was  the  author  of  the  Resolves. 
Col.  Rowan  was  a  military  and  civic  lead- 
er in  Cumberland  County,  and  an  early 
architect  of  Fayetteville.  He  served  as  a 
major  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  as 
.sheriff  of  Cumberland  County  for  4  years, 
and  as  registrar  of  deeds.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Congress  that  met 
in  Hillsboro  in  1775  and  in  Halifax  in 
1776;  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1778-79  and  1785,  and  a 
militia  colonel  in  the  Revolution. 

Colonel  Rowan  owned  property  in 
town,  but  spent  much  of  this  time  at 
Hollybrook,  4  miles  away.  He  married 
Suzannah  Grove,  and  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters:  Robert  Jr..  Thomas. 
Jane,  Julia,  and  Suzannah.  His  daughter 
Julia  married  John  Louis  Taj'lor,  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina;  daughter  Suzannah  married 
John  Hay.  prominent  lawyer  and  poUti- 
cal  figure.  Robert  Rowan  died  in  1798 
and  was  buried  at  Hollybrook.  In  1972, 
his  remains  were  moved  to  Cross  Creek 
Cemetery  by  the  Robert  Rowan  Chapter 
of  the  DAR.  Kis  tombstone  describes  him 
as  a  man  of  integrity  and  "an  ear^  steady 
friend  to  American  independence." 

Lewis  Barge,  the  second  signer  of  the 
resolves,  was  the  descendant  of  Fiench 
Huguenots  who  were  forced  to  flee 
Fiance  after  Louis  XTV  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Barge  was  a  large  landowner, 
a  hatter,  innkeeper,  planter,  and  brick- 
yard owner.  Lewis  Barge  married  and 
had  10  children.  He  is  referred  to  in  the 
"Colonial  Records  of  N.C";  in  1772,  he 
was  given  the  right  to  sit  in  the  assembly; 
in  1787,  he  became  one  of  the  seven  di- 
rectors of  Fayetteville;  and  he  was  com- 
missioned a  deputy  by  Governor  Cas- 
well. During  the  war.  Barge  sei'ved  as  a 
soldier  with  the  North  Carolina  troops 
Wilmington  district. 

James  Gee  was  another  hatter  who 
signed  the  Resolves— Kngland  had  re- 
voked the  Colonies'  rights  to  make  hats. 
He  came  to  Cross  Creek  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  established  a  large  hat  fac- 
tory, the  second  in  America.  Gee  married 
Mai-y  Walker  of  Wilmington,  and  had 
nme  children.  After  Gee  signed  the  Re- 
solves, he  went  to  Wilmington  on  busi- 
ness; along  the  way,  he  was  captured  by 
a  band  of  Tories,  who  took  him  back  to 
Cross  Creek,  intending  to  rob  the  hat 
factory.  Gee's  wife  sent  their  daughter  to 
soimd  an  alarm,  and  the  Tories  were 
overwhelmed,  taken  prisoner  and 
hanged.  Gee  was  a  private  in  the  war, 
and  died  in  1804. 
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James  Emmet  enUsted  in  the  army  in 
1776,  after  signing  the  Resolves.  By  1777, 
he  was  promoted  to  major,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  colonel  In  the  Cumberland 
Coimty  militia  in  1781.  On  August  14, 
1781,  Toi'ies  took  possession  of  Cros? 
Creek  and  James  Emmett  was  taken 
prisoner.  Emmett  was  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly  and  veiy  active  on 
committees  in  that  body. 

Arthur  Council  was  the  representa- 
tive from  Campbellton  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  Halifax.  He  served  on  vari- 
ous committees,  and  in  1776  he  was  re- 
quested to  report  on  the  activities  of 
loyalists  and  other  insurgents.  It  is 
probable  that  this  Arthur  Council  could 
be  the  same  one  who  was  appointed  a 
captain  in  the  Sixth  Regiment,  Noi-th 
Carolina  line,  and  sei-ved  imtil  he  died 
in  1777. 

Information  on  most  of  the  signers  of 
the  Resolves  remains  incomplete.  David 
and  Theophilus  Evans,  Robert,  Samuel, 
and  William  Carvei .  John  and  Benjamin 
Elwell.  and  George  Fletcher  were  all 
landowners  and  farmers  who  lived  on  tlie 
west  side  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  the 
Rockflsh  Creek  area.  Existing  records 
show  that  most  of  them  were  young  men 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties;  many  of 
them  were  kinsmen,  either  by  birth  or 
marriage;  some  were  farmers,  some 
artisans,  but  all  of  them  owned  land; 
several  had  had  positions  in  county  gov- 
ernment, and  were  active  after  the 
Revolution  in  county  or  State  govern- 
ment; and  almost  all  of  them  served  in 
the  army. 

These  men  were  a  hard-working, 
unglamorous  lot,  historically  obscure; 
but  tills  does  not  minimize  the  fact  that 
they  made  an  mvaluable  contribution 
to  the  histoi-y  of  their  country.  In  this 
vein,  I  think  it  appropriate  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  honor 
these  early  local  patriots: 

House  Joint  Resolution 
A  Joint  resolution  commemorating  the  Bi- 
centenary Anniversary  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Association,  Signers  of  the  Liberty 
Point  Resolves,  of  June  20,  1776 
Whereas,  the  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical life  of  Cumberland  Countv,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  dominated  in  1775  bv  families  who 
were  loyal  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
and 

Whereas,  the  Judicial,  miliiurv,  and  admui- 
istratlve  offices  of  Cumberland"  County  were 
largely  controlled  in  1775  by  men  of  power 
and  influence  whose  interests  were  InimlCHl 
to  American  freedom:  and 

Whereas,  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
oppressions  of  Or6at  Britain  could  be  voiced 
only  at  a  real  and  Imminent  danger  of  lo«s  of 
liberty  and  property;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  20,  1775.  39  ciUzens  ol 
Cumberland  County,  at  the  risk  of  real  and 
imminent  danger  associated  together  at  n 
place  now  called  Liberty  Point  and  pledged 
ihelr  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  America  from  the  arbi- 
trary oppressions  of  Great  Britain;    and 

Whereas,  the  determined  stand  taken  by 
the  39  signers  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Association  at  Liberty  Point  was  Uistrumen- 
t«l  in  uniting  American  patriots  In  the  Cape 
Fear  River  Valley;  and 

Whereas,  American  patriots  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River  Valley  sticcessfuUy  overcame  by 
forcp  of  arms  on  February  27, 1776,  at  Moore's 
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Cieek  Bridge,  those  *ho  were  loyal  to  the 
BrltLsh  Growu  and  vrho  were  Inimical  lo 
American  freedom:  and 

Whereas,  such  examples  led  ultimately  to 
'he  inning  of  American  Independence  and 
in  the  establishment  of  the  oldest  surviving 
•  fijstitutional  republic  in  the  world:  find 

'»Viure;\s,  the  Cumberland  County  A»socia- 
Uuii  of  June  20.  1775,  U  popularly  kiicwu  a^ 
Vio  Liberty  Point  Resolvca;   and 

V.horeas,  June  20,  1975.  is  tlio  blct>nten- 
:iry  aunivcr.^aiy  of  the  Cumberland  Countv 
Association,  or  Lll>erty  Point  Resolve?;  aiui 
Wherea-?.  the  S'.ate  of  North  Carolina 
-tands  continually  In  debt  to  her  Revolu- 
i.;oiiary  war  patriots:  Now,  therefore,  he  it 
UtnQlced  hy  the  Howe  of  Reprcsi'tnativea 
'  i'lc  Senate  concurring) : 

Section  1.  That  the  r.e:)er.!l  A  seiu-jly  or 
North  Carolina  arkncw  ledge  its  very  real 
sonse  of  obligation  to  the  39  f  igners  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Associatioi',  or  Libertv 
Point  Resolves,  of  jime  20. 1775. 

Src.  2.  That  the  bicentenary  anniveisjiry  of 
the  Cumberland  Couiity  As.scciation.  June  20. 
1975,  be  decl£.red  a  statewide  day  of  cele- 
bration to  be  known  under  the  aijle  and 
title  of  "Liberty  Pciat  Resolves  Day. 

Src.  3.  ITiat  the  text  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  ga.-retted  In  the  newj-paper.-?,  'The 
PlayettevUIe;  Observer'  and  "The  Pavetteville 
Times",  published  Ui  the  City  of  Fftj'ette'  ilie. 
North  Carolina. 

Stc.  4.  That  a  copy  oi  this  lesoiution  shall 
»>e  sent  by  the  iSecreuiry  of  SUte  to  the 
coniaUssloner.s  of  the  County  oX  Cumberland. 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  CTty  of  Fayetteville,  nua 
*o  the  Chairman  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Blceutennial  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  Thl.s  rcsoluUon  shall  ixjcoi  !?  fiUr- 
tive  upoi:  ifs  ratiflc;'tlon. 


MONTHLY  LIST   OP  G.\0   REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEX\S 

1 : ;   i  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENlAl i\  Eb 

Wednesday.  June  I'J.  1975 

Ml-.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Si^caker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  monthly  list  of  GAO 
reports  and/or  copies  of  the  full  texts 
are  available  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  room  4522,  441  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20548.  Phone 
C02>  386-6594.  The  June  1975  list 
iucludes: 

U.S.  Fishing  Industry  Can  be  Strensthened 
by  Developing  undertitilized  Fish  Resources. 
GOD-75-68. 

Evaluation  of  the  CapiUI  Cost  Estimate  for 
•he  Metro  Rapid  Trail  Transit  Sjstem.  PSAD- 
7V85. 

Information  on  the  Secondiiry  Mortgage 
.Mi-.r;:p',   .\o;iviiic.s  of  tlie  Federal   National 


IC  1 


F 


Sat«  1 


Mortgage  Association  and  . 
Loan  Morts^se  Corporation 

Examination   of  Financial 
the  Govermuent  National  ? 
lion  for  Fiscal  Year  1974.  _ 

Adnunistiation  or  the  .4Ii 
cation    Prciiuin    tlumla    E( 
:u'VVD-76-2. 

Project    Head    Sun: 
Problem.  MWD^ 75-51. 

OljccrvaJo'.i.;  on  So'e-Soui 
and  OvCrruiM.  GGD-75-ai 

Federal     Guidau::e     Needc  i 
Houses  Are  To  Be  u  Viable 
Pilson.  GGD-75-70. 

National  /.croiiaut;  s  ;i.:id 
tr.irion's  Equal  Emplovme 
Fro;,'raiii  Could  Be  Improve 

Eevif.v  of  Cei  taiii  Aspects 
lou  KealUi  Faciiitles  Consir 
c:T!izati.5n  Program.  MWD  " 

Need  for  Regulatiri';  the 
tiu.--try  to  Prevent  Sales  of  Ux 
Misbranded  Pootls  to  the  P\ 

e*. 

Heview  of  Preliminary  E. . 
atiu.i  Coi^ts,  Tenipoiary  CAr>; 
mc-ni.  Costs  of  VletiU^aiese 
Refugees.  ID- 75  CB. 

Funding  and  Reporting  <,f 
teniational  Development  C 
Should  Be  More  RealL-^tlc   ID 

lnc.7icient  Manaeenient  of  F 
PSAS-75-70. 

rhe   United   States   Shoul 
Costs  of  Reimbursable 
LCD-7'1  107. 

Iniprovemtu: ;  Needed  la 
Reporting  on  Technical  Eva? 
i.-ompetitivo  Pri'-e  Proposals. 

The  Military  Commissary 
tificatioa  and  Role  in  Todaj 
vironment:  FPCD-75- 88. 

Improvements  Needed  in  C 
counting  for  Groiuid  Velu 
J.CD-75-2I8. 

Status  of  i-rinci-'d  Major 
PSAD-75-83. 

Uniform  Ti'eatn.pnt  of  Prir 
MUltary  Correctional  PacUl 
Not  Being  Achieved 

Potential  of  Value  Analyst 
Waste  Treatment  Plant  Costa 

Eifoits  to  Develop  Two  J. 
That  Could  Greatly  Improve 
Pt'.ture  Energy  Situation. 

Cost  and  Schedule  Estimal  ? 
t ion's  First  Liquid  Metal  Fajt 
actor   Demonstration  Power 
358. 

ControUing  the  Radiation 
Uiv.uium  Mill  Tailings.  RED 

Further  Action  Needed  ou 
tioiiK  for  Improving  the  Adi 
Federal  Coal-Leasing  Pi-ogram 

Hov,'  Solar  Energy  Was 
Chalnnan's  Report,  "The  Na 
ture."  RED-75-280. 

Mere  Effective  Procedures 
Establishing  Payment  Terms 
ment  Periods  for  Irrigation 
75-372. 

Additionally,   letter  repon 
izcd  Including: 


tl:  ;  Federal  Home 
BED-75-347. 
Statements  of 

Mirtgage  Aisocia- 

Fi)D-75-17. 

LAbor  Certifi- 
titieugiliened. 


Acl  inemeutt    and 


e  Prc-.c 


lates  of  Evacu- 
and  Reseitle- 
d  Cambodian 

Agency  for  In- 

'.•crhead     Costs 

75-o0. 

14  Spare  Part*?. 


,  FPCD-75  12 


;  Trea  :ed 
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The  House  met  at  10:30  a.m. 

Rev.  Carroll  Hubbard.  Sr.,  director, 
roniraunlty  affairs,  Soutiiem  Baptist 
Theological  Semlnaiy,  Louioville,  K.\ ..  of- 
Itrcd  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  humbly 
i».•l^nowlcdge  Thy  blessing  upon  Uii.s  Na- 
rion.  We  are  grateful  for  cur  hefita'ee  of 
i.'Uh  and  prayer. 

Gia:;t  to  the.se  rcpiv-jjitallvos  cf  the 


people  health  of  body,  cla 
and  nobility  of  .spirit 
the  responsibilities  of  hig 
they  have  the  ability  to 
correctly,  the  strength  to 
convictions  with  due  i 
a;:d  a  willingness  to  wor 
the  good  of  the  countiy  an  i 
of  righleoii.sne.ss  on  Earth. 

.\^   we   lipproacli   aiioth^f  Fourth  of 


regai  d 
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June 


20,  .10:5 


i-vmeui 


If     Halfway 
•Mtiruative  to 

•i.aie  Admiuls- 
s    Opportunitv 

FPCI>-75-107. 
i  the  Hill-Bur- 
lion  and  Mcd- 

159. 

oJ  SiiU-ag?  li'- 
vvholesonie  and 
bile.  MWD-75- 


Recover   Fu'.l 
ite  Lamiches. 


Iaklr.2  nnd  in 
ations  ol  Noil- 
ly AD-75 -80. 
Itore:  Its  Jus- 
s  Military  En- 

nirols  and  Ac- 
ie    Penoletim. 

^.^a.Tjii  Systems. 

'-ers  Under  the 
Act  Currently 


for  Reduchig 
RED-75-367. 
NiJclear  Concepts 
Phis  Country's 
REl|-75-365. 

3  for  the  Na- 
Breeder  Re- 
act.   RED-75- 

Hazard   from 
j-35a. 

Recommenda- 

liiilstratlon  of 

RED-75-34G. 

in  the  AEC 
I's  Solar  Pu- 


le  Needed  for 
and  Dcvelop- 
•rojects.  BED- 

nre   sumniar- 


Revised    Oflice    of    Educatioi 
cedures  a&sure  that  Emergenc  r 
budget   authority   will   not   la;  ise 


and  de- 

ress    by   lUe 
emu   special 

impounded 

]  tesearch  ana 

programs. 

akid   deferrals 
his  eleventh 

jf  Engineers' 
'  the  Tock.s 
REI>-75-362. 
gy  Admlnis- 
compliknce  and  eu- 

te  luUcal  01  der 
cvaift.  PSAD- 


of    Publio 
M'WDi-75-79. 
bei  efits  claimed 
I  aForge  Lake 
'Wl4:onsln.  REI>- 


Comments  of  proposed  rescislions 
iorrals   submitted    t<i    the   Con  > 
I'resident    in    Ui.s    uinlh    and 
mts.sagcs.  ACG-75-23. 

Release   of   $46.1    million    o 
budget   authority   for   Ei:ergy 
Development        Administration 
ACG-75-24. 

Comments    on    lesclssions 
purposed   by   the   President   in 
ope?ial  message.  ACG -75-25. 

.*i:eg.<*.iions  about  the  Corps 
liind  ftcquiaiiion  practices  fo 
I-:land  Lake  project.  New  Jersey, 

i-rogress  of  the  Federal  Ene 
;  ration  in  improving  its  cod 
iorcemeut  eifort.  OSP-7G-12. 

Air  Force  procm-emeut  of  ,. 
r^ianuals  for  3-52  and  C-13o  an- 
75  71. 

Car-reutal  practices  of  ageuci  rs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educatioi,  and  Wel- 
tare.  B- 160-781. 

Statistics  on  administratioi 
Health  Service  Hospitals.  _ 

Assessment  of  recrsatiunal  , 
tor    tlie   Corps   of   Engineers 
reservoir  and  dam  project  In 
75-351. 

Effect  of  Section  22  of  the  Inlfers 
nierce  Act  on  costs  of  Departrae  it 
moior  carrier  truckload  and  hoi  sehold 
V au  cairler  shipments.  TCI>-75-£ 

Dayton,  Ohio  Model  Cities  Pla  lining  Couu- 
(  U.  RED-75-355. 

Commeuts  on  OMB  statemcn'  s 
GAD'S  report  "Number  of  Itemi 
eral  Supply  Catalog  Can  Be 
140778.  Oct.  21.  1974).  LC 

Termination  of  Defense 
\  ietnani.  ID-75-70. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Civil 
Service  Commission  methods  ti  i  accomplish 
Uie  goal  of  reducing  the  Federi  1  work  force 
by  40,000  by  the  end  of  fisc£  I  year  1975. 
iPCD-75-129. 

AU-  Force  and  l^avy  pUot 
training  rated  for  fiical  year 
bursemeuts     for     training 
PPCD-75-151. 

Lax  administration  of  State  p^troleiun  set- 
aside  programs  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
iiiiniotratiou.  OSP-75-13. 

Need  to  convince  Govenimen  agencies  <  f 
t'.i.i  merits  of  planning  for  the  t|se  of  execu- 
tive manpower.  FPCD-7S-155. 

Need  lor  closer  monitoring  ik  the  Social 
iUKl  Rehabilitation  Service  of  State  reim- 
bur.scments  of  hospitals  for  Uipa  lent  services 
f urr.isiied  under  Medicaid.  MWI 1-75-78. 

Need  for  the  Army  and  Air  ^orce  to  co- 
ordinate moderai^ation  of  depoi  level  main- 
tenance faculties  in  the  Sacraiiento,  CaU- 
fornia  area.  LCD-75-448. 

Accounthig  and   internal   co 
-'or  receipt  and  disburseaieut  _. 
HEW  agency  headquarters  and 
UC03.  FGMSD-7»-32. 

Le^al  Deci.-lon.3  and  Opinions  df  the  Coiap- 
;  roller  Geiicra!  cf  \i.i  General  Accouniing 
OXicc. 


ate  Com- 
of  Defense 
goods 


concerning 
in  the  Fed- 
Bfeduced"  (B- 
LCD-75--«  40. 

assists  nee  to  South 


ity  of  mind, 
ii-y  to  meet 
olBce.  May 
( isceni  issues 

;upport  their 
for  others, 

together  for 
for  the  rule 


and  our 
of  a 


July,  renew  our  faith  in  freedbm 
dedication  to  the  lofty  principles 
democracy  under  God. 

This  v\e  ask  in  the  name  c|f  Him  who 
is  Lord  of  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPE.'\KER.  The  Cha|r 
amir.ed  the  Journal  of  the  las 


grant    pro- 
School  Aid 
ACG-75- 


a:  id 
19  6 

fot  iig 


navigator 
and  reim- 
;u    pilots. 


Sacrafieuto, 

rol  systems 

triusactions  at 

regional  of- 


ha.s  ex- 
da  y'.s  pro- 
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ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
npproval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
opproved. 
,    There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.\  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Spsniow.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  tlie  following  title  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 
S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolutiO!i  to  provide 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each  dav  in 
Valley  Forge   State,  Park,  Valley  Forge.   Pa. 


REV.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  SR. 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  ftiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarl^.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
personal  joy  for  me  that  my  fatlier.  Dr. 
Carroll  Hubbard,  Sr.,  now  director  of 
community  affairs  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  for  many  years  a  pastor  of  Baptist 
churches  in  Kentucky  and  Teimessee. 
has  given  the  invocation  here  today. 

My  mother,  a  housewife  and  for  many 
years  an  elementary  school  teacher,  is 
also  here  today. 

My  parents  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me  tlirough  the  years.  They  have  pro- 
vided me  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life,  a  Christian  home,  much  happiness, 
and,  actually,  whatever  success  I  may 
have  had  in  my  37  years. 

I  thank  God  for  two  wonderful  par- 
ents. Carroll  and  Addie  Beth  Shelton 
Hubbard,  and  am  grateful  for  their  pres- 
ence here  today. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the 
House  are  very  pleased  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman's father  with  us  today.  And  we 
would  hke  to  have  Reverend  Hubbard 
know  that  his  son  is  certainly  carrying 
on  the  fine  traditions  that  I  am  sure 
have  been  instilled  in  his  son  and  that 
have  made  his  life  so  eventful  and  mean- 
ingful. We  are  very  proud  to  have  Rev- 
erend Hubbard  here  and  I  would  say  we 
think  even  more  of  his  son  now  that  we 
nave  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his 
father. 


MR.  OTTINGER  INTRODUCES  RESO- 
LUTION THAT  UNITED  STATES 
RENOUNCE  FIRST  USE  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  join  others  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard)  and 
Ills  father.  I  was  honored  to  be  the  first 
chairman  of  the  new  Members  of  this 


Congress,  succeeded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard).  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  Representative.  He 
certainly  gives  us  inspiration  as,  indeed, 
he  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive inspiration  from  his  father  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  l  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  distress 
at  the  President's  unwillingness  at  a 
press  conference  yesterday  to  renounce 
first  use  by  the  United  States  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  have  been,  imfortmiately.  drift- 
ing in  this  direction  for  some  time  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  The  President, 
however,  did  not  even  rule  out  the  first 
strike  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  stra- 
tegic purposes. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  holocaust  once  nuclear 
weapons  are  first  used.  The  other  side  on 
any  conflict  will  be  bomid  to  respond  in 
kind.  Whoever  obtains  the  advantage 
will  have  to  resort  to  even  larger  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  result  will  be.  I  am 
afraid,  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion today,  and  seeking  consponsors  for 
it,  that  reads  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  533 
Whereas,   willingness  for  the  first   use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  pose  an  intolerable 
threat  to  world  security:  and 

Whereas,  failtue  to  renounce  first  use  of 
nttclear  weapons  will  stimulate  an  increa.se 
In  the  international  arms  race,  causing  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  spend 
blUious  of  dollars  oh  creating  nuclear  first 
use  Including  first  strike  capabilities,  pre- 
venting the  use  of  these  vast  resources  for 
constructive  and  peaceful  causes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Congress  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  renounce  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  v.  as  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEES 
ON  SCIENCE.  RESEARCH,  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  DOMESTIC 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIPIC 
PLANNING  AND  ANALYSIS  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittees 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Technology 
and  Domestic  and  International  Scien- 
tific Planning  and  Analysis  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  during  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentl.v  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

{Roll  No.  356 J 

Fulton 

Heben 

Heckler.  MaR.<.. 

Henderson 

Jarman 

■Tones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeicr 

Le^gett 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

MBZTinsky 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 


Anibro 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews.  N.C 
Badillo 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Breaux 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
CoUius.  111. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Dellums 
DIggs 
Drlnan 
Erleuborn 
Eshleman 
Forsythe 


Qiiie 

Railsback 

Rangel 

RIegle 

Risentaoo\-er 

Roberts 

Rosenthal 

Santinl 

Scheuer 

Shuster    - 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Spellman 

Stephens 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Waxman 

Wiggins 

Wolir 


Patterson.  Calif  Young.  Al.-v^ka 
Pattison,  N.Y. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  tliis  roUcaU  372 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTINa  OP  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OP  NELSON 
A.  ROCKEFELLER  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  143),  as 
amended,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  privileged  concur- 
rent resolutiim,  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  143 
Resolved  by  tlie  House  of  Represeritatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shaU  be 
printed  for  use  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
committee  bearing.  "NomlnaUon  of  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes".  Ninety-third  Congress. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  2,  following  "printed"  insert 
"with  such  corrections  as  may  be  necessary". 

Page  1,  line  3.  delete  "five  thousand"  and 
insert  Ui  lieu  thereof  "one  thousand  eight 
hundred". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTING  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OP  A  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OF  "THE  CAPI- 
TOL" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
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nxinlstratiou,  I  call  up  the  House  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  215) 
and  ask  for  its  inunedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
lia'.i.  a.s  follow.-^: 

H.  Con.  Res   215 

f:c<o'ued  \>y  the  House  of  Rcprcientaiii's 
like  Senate  concurring).  That  there  'jo 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  Illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edlUon  of  "The  Capitol". 
compiled  under  the  dlrecUon  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Piinting;  and  that  four  hun- 
dred and  Boveuty-two  thousand  additioual 
copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which  loiir  hun- 
dred and  foityvtwo  thousand  copies  shaU  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repve.sentalive.s 
and  thirty  thou.sand  copies  shall  be  for  tlie 
!ise  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Prhi'iug. 

Tlie  concui-ient  resolution  w as  agreed 
to. 

A  n^otion  to  reco.nsider  \v.i.s  laid  on  th" 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  EN- 
TTTLED  "CHINA;  A  QUARTER 
CENTURY  AFTER  THE  FOUNDING 
OP  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  tlie  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  iS.  Con.  Re.s.  26)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  conciuicnt 
ro.-olution.  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26 
Bcsohed  by  the  Senate  (the  Hou^e  of 
BepreaeTitatives  concurring),  Tliat  there  he 
Ikrtnted  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kelatlous  five  thousand  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Chhia:  A 
Quarter  Century  ATier  the  Foiincllnij  of  ti.e 
People's  Republic." 

The  Senate  concun-ent  rc.'=oluiion  wa.s 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.ai,  Ir.id  ou  the 
tAble. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  SENATE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  PROPOSED  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS  TO  LIMIT 
AB0R110NS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  bj-  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  tlie  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Bes.  36 

Resohed  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  R( p- 
Tcsentatiics  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  not  to  exceed  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  each  part  of  its  hearings 
during  the  second  session  of  the  Nlncty- 
tlUrd  Congre8.s  and  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  limit  abortion. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  XIX 
SECURITY 


ACT 


Mr.    ROGERS.    M 
unanimous  consent  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  ( 
amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Act  to  extend  the  protec„ 
loss  of  medicaid  because  o: 
crease  in  social  security 
extend  the  exemption  of 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  I.  la. 
tain  requirements  rek'.ting 
provider. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  tlie  bill 

H.R.  8109 
He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Reprfsentative^  of  the  United  i 
ica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section   1.  Section   1902(a) 
Security  Act  is  amended  by 
end  the  followhig  new  paragri 
"For  purposes  of  pai-agrapii 
vldual  who,  for  the  month  o 
was  eligible  for  or  receiving  . , 
under  a  State  plan  approved 
X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part  A 
who  for  such  month  was  ent.. 
insurance  benefits  v.uder  lii. 
purposes  of  this  title  only  be 
eligible  for  financial  aid  or  a.?; 
nrionth  thereafter  If  such   in 
have  been  eligible  for  financij 
ance  for  such  month  had  t 
monthly   In.surance   benefits 
resultins  from  enactment  of 
3oC  not  been  applicable  to  sue 
Sec.  2.  Section  1902(a)  (23) 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
'■(231"  the  following:  "except 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Ibiand 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr. 
support  of  H.R.  8109.  This 
manent  two  provisions  of  . 
aid  law  which,  though  min 
are    very    importaiit    for 
affected  by  them. 

The  first  provision  in  the 
Che  medicaid  eliglbihty  of 
people,  most  of  whom  are  ag_ 
disabled,  whose  income  inc 
the  1972  20-percent  social 
crease  went  into  effect,  am 
have  lost  their  medicaid 
cause  of  it.  The  Congress, 
wanted  to  assure  that  th 
make  people  better  off  by 
substantial  increase  in  s. 
benefits  would  not  liave  th 
effect  of  making  people 
causuig  them  to  lose  medic 
a  provision  in  medicaid  law 
a  disregard  of  the  1972 
increase   in  determining 
glbllity  for  all  the  people  _ 
time.  That  provision  is  abou 
June  30.  If  that  happens, 
would  find  that  the 
secmity  tliat  we  gave  them 
resulted  in  tlieii-  losing  th 
in  1975. 

H.R.  8109  makes  the 
1972  Increase  permanent 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foi— ^ 
Committee  were  unanimous 
port  for  thi.s  action.  I  belie 
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of  tlie  House  will  similarly 
bill  without  objection. 

The  second  provision  of 
spond.?  to  a  special  situatioi 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Vugin 
three  of  these  territories 
tial  medicaid  programs  cov- 
proportion  of  their  populatioi  i 
eial  contribution  to  help 
Xh\h  coverage  has  always 
by    law — to    $30    million    ... 
Puerto  Rico.  $1  million  for 
Lslands,    and    $900,000   for 
Paerto  Rico,  for  example, 
million  of  their  own  funds 
medical  care  for  their  medica 
population.  They  have 
care  for  their  population, 
niii:ed  the  impact  of  their 
by  limiting  provision  of 
medical  services  to  the 
system  of  the  Com 
this,  they  have  needed  an 
from  the  general  requiremen 
aid  that  recipients  may  go  to 
fied  provider.  They  have  beer 
exemption  in  the  current  law 
to  expire  on  June  30,  If  Puer 
to  implement  full  freedom-c 
tlicir  program,  they  estimate 
crease  their  expenditure  of 
wealth  funds  by  at  least  $70 
amount  they  can  ill  afford, 
they  would  have  no  Federal 
in  meeting. 

The   bill   recognizes   the 
ateness  of  the  strict  freedor 
requirement  for  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  „_ 
permanent  exemption  from 

I  urge  support  by  tlie 

Hou.se  for  these  two  essential!^ 
amendments,  and  urge  the 
passage. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr. 
gentleman   yield   for   a 
question? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to 
woman  fi-om  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  _. 
very  much  concerned  about 

derstand  correctly,  the 

bill  would  extend  to  all  U.S.  ci 
respect  to  medicaid  so  that 
be  denied  medicaid  because 
social  secmity  benefits? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  does  not 
future  increase.  This  has  to 
1972  increase,  protecting  _„_ 
of  medicaid  because  of  that 
.social  security  benefits. 

As  to  the  future,  the 

handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Means.  This  just  goes  to  thi 
crease,  which  now  affects 
people.  It  will  liave  to  conic 
30  unless  we  do  this. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speak 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speake 

like  to  thank  Chairman 

invaluable  help  in  obtaining 
Rico  this  v,'aiver  from  the  i- 
of  implementing  the  freedom 
of  physicians  provisions  of  th< 
program. 

The   cost   involved   in 
those  provisions  would  be 
for  the  i.sland.  Joint  HEW- 
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ment  of  Health  estimates  indicate  that 
it  would  cost  $210  million  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  1902(a)  (23)  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act  as  now  written. 
The  Commonwealth  is  subject  to  a  fund- 
ing ceiling  of  $30  million,  and  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  freedom  of  choice 
requirements,  the  Commonwealth  would 
have  to  pay  the  difference. 

At  present  most  of  our  medically  in- 
digent patients  are  treated  through  the 
Commonw^ealth's  public  health  care 
system,  operated  by  the  Puerto  Rico  De- 
partment of  Health  in  cooperation  with 
the  island's  78  municipal  governments. 

Services  are  provided  through  a  re- 
gional organization.  At  the  local  level, 
two-thirds  of  the  municipalities  operate 
health  centers  pursuant  to  agreements 
with  the  department  of  health.  The  oth- 
ers operate  municipal  hospitals  which 
are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  health  cen- 
ters or  by  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters. Patients  are  referred  from  the  mu- 
nicipal level  to  area  or  subregional  hos- 
pitals and  from  there,  if  medically  nec- 
essary, to  three  modern  regional  medi- 
cal centers  located  in  the  northeast, 
south,  and  western  sectors  of  the  island. 
These  medical  centers  are  staffed  and 
equipped  to  provide  the  specialized  and 
highest  quality  of  care  that  the  system 
can  offer. 

Commonwealth  and  municipal  govern- 
ments have  invested  heavily  in  this  pub- 
he  health  system.  At  present,  10.6  per- 
cent of  the  Commonwealth  budget  is 
dedicated  to  health  programs.  As  shown 
by  the  following  table,  the  island  has 
realized  a  great  economic  effort  in  the 
past  decade  to  expand  and  upgrade  its 
public  health  services. 

Appropriations  in  millions 
{Fiscal  j-ear] 

65-6G  74-75 
Commonwealth  appropriation.  $37.  8  $109. 0 
Municipal   appropriations 24.2       53.8 


Total   62.0     162.0 

Although  we  recognize  the  many  in- 
adequacies of  this  system,  we  feel  that 
Puerto  Rico's  record  in  the  field  of  health 
care  has  been  quite  remarkable,  given  tlie 
island's  limited  resources  and  large 
health  problems.  The  following  indica- 
tors will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress 
achieved: 


Dates 


1940 


1966 


1973 


Indicators 

P.R. 

U.S. 

P.R.     U.S. 

P.R. 

U.S. 

Birth  rate  (per  1,000). 
Death  rate  (per  1,000) 
Infant  moitality  (per 

1,000) :..... 

life  expectancy 

39.5 
18.4 

113.4 
46.0 

19.4 
10.9 

47.0 
62.9 

29.0    18.4 
6.7     9.5 

37.6    23.7 
70.18  70.2 

23.3 
6.S 

24.2 
72.0 

17.3 
9.3 

19.7 
70.2 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  medicaid  funds 
for  Puerto  Rico  are  limited  to  $30  million 
annually. 

Despite  this  fund  limitation,  Puerto 
Rico  must  provide  the  minimum  services 
required  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  it  cannot  do  without 
greater  Federal  fhiancial  assistance.  It  is 
far  beyond  Puerto  Rico's  budget  capabil- 
ity. 

The  largest  single  cost  element  is  title 
XIX's  free  choice  requirement  because 


of  the  significantlj'  higher  costs  in  Puerto 
Rico  of  private  hospital  and  phjrsician 
services,  as  compared  with  public  hos- 
pitals and  physicians. 

The  free  choice  provision,  effective  in 
1969  for  the  Slates,  was  deferred  until 
1972  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  later 
further  postponed  imtil  July  1,  1975. 
Starting  in  1972,  Congress  and  Puerto 
Rico  each  put  up  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion yearly  to  implement  free  choice.  Yet 
this  amount  has  permitted  only  partial 
implementation. 

Under  present  law  the  Commonwealth 
must  be  in  full  compliance  with  the  free- 
dom-of -choice  provision  by  July  1.  1975. 
or  risk  losing  all  of  its  Federal  funds  for 
the  medical  assistance  program.  As  no 
additional  Federal  assistance  has  been 
provided,  the  Commonwealth  cannot 
possibly  comply.  We  have  therefore  re- 
quested that  this  waiver  be  enacted. 

We  agree  in  principle  with  the  free- 
dom-of-choice  provision.  The  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  would  Uke  to  see  it 
implemented  fully  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  fmancial  constraints  have  not  per- 
mitted us  to  meet  the  July  1975  deadline 
and  we  are  unable  to  estimate  when  we 
can  be  in  full  compliance  without  addi- 
tional Federal  help. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  giatified 
that  the  committee  has  been  able  to 
bring  H.R.  8109  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  I  in- 
dicated when  we  first  discussed  this  mat- 
ter in  early  June,  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  disregard  social  secmity  in- 
come in  computing  medicaid  eUgibUity  is 
critical  for  thousands  of  individuals. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  about  1,000 
elderly  citizens  on  social  security  who  re- 
ceive medicaid  will  continue  to  receive 
this  needed  medical  assistance  with  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  8109.  Without  this 
legislation,  theii-  medicaid  benefits  will  be 
terminated  on  June  30. 

Those  living  on  fixed  incomes  face  in- 
surmoimtable  problems  in  today's  infla- 
tionary economy,  and  particulai-ly,  the 
elderly  poor.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
in  many  cases  the  aged  poor  lose  their 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  as 
a  result  of  social  security  increases,  and 
fail  to  reap  any  of  the  intended  benefits. 
It  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  these 
individuals  and  others  in  similar  situa- 
tions were  now  to  lose  then*  medicaid 
benefits.  For  many,  this  may  well  have 
been  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  today  is 
an  expression  of  the  House's  concern  for 
the  elderly  poor,  which  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve will  be  continued  through  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
supplemental  secui'ity  income  program, 
and  to  establish  a  home  health  care 
program,  now  pending  before  Congress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  ttiird  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEA-VE 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  l^eir  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Thei"e  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961  TO  AUTHOR- 
IZE ADDITIONAL  APPROPP.L'V- 
TIONS 

Mr.  R(X)NEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  <S.  2003  > 
to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Ml".  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  a  brief  explanation  of 
this  matter? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2003  is  identical  to  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  8188,  which  I  introduced 
on  June  24,  1975,  with  a  distinguished 
list  of  cosponsors:  Mr.  SKUBrrz,  Mr.  Htm- 
CATE.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Staccebs,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Frey.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  bill  would  authorize  continued  ap- 
propriations for  the  travel  and  tourism 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

First,  for  international  toiuism  pro- 
motion to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
residents:  fiscal  year  1977,  $25  million; 
fiscal  year  1978,  $30  million;  and  fiscal 
year  1979,  $30  million. 

Second,  for  domestic  tourism  promo- 
tion within  the  United  States:  fiscal 
year  1976,  $2.5  miUion;  fiscal  year  1977. 
$2.5  miUion;  and  fiscal  year  1978,  $2.5 
million. 

The  bill  expressly  provides  that  the 
domestic  travel  promotional  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  be  In  the  public  interest  and 
not  compete  with  activities  for  any  State, 
city,  or  private  agency. 

Tlie  domestic  travel  programs  would 
provide  and  facilitate  public  informa- 
tion services  to  the  States  on  travel.  Bi- 
centennial promotional  and  informa- 
tional services  will  be  verj'  important 
smd  helpful  now. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  is  the 
bill,  H.R.  5357,  which  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  287  to  132  on  May  13,  1975. 
and  the  Senate  passed  unanimously  2 
days  later. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  technical 
and  administrative  misunderstandings, 
the  President  felt  it  necessary  to  veto 
that  bill  on  May  28. 1975. 

Since  then  the  congressional  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
worked  with  the  admlnlstratioa  to  cor- 
rect those  misunderstandings. 

I  am  now  happy  to  ask  that  the  bill, 
S.  2003,  which  is  identical  to  H.R.  8188, 
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and  which  is  acceptable  to  the  congres- 
sional leadership  and  the  Pi-esident,  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
•  Mr.  RooNz,Y)  if  my  understanding  is 
ron-ect  that  this  bill  does  meet  any  ob- 
jections the  admhiistration  previously 
had? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  There  is  no  objection 
by  the  administration,  the  bill  has  been 
cosponsored. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill.  I  think  it 
is  a  fine  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  do 
loave  reason  to  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration would  be  happy  with  the  bill 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  Objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
tlie  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
-sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk   read   tlie  Senate   bill,   as 
follows: 

S.  2003 
Be  it  i-nacted  by  the  Senate  und  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of  Amer. 
tea  in  Congrets  assembJed.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  (22  US.C.  2126)  is  anjended  by 
.->lrilciug  out  "and"  immediately  before  "(3)" 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  (4) 
*r».000.000  for  the  transition  period  of  July  1, 
i'Jie,  through  September  30,  1976;  (5)  $25,- 
UOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1977:  (6)  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
P'lcMng  September  30,  1978;  and  (7)  $30,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  encourage  travel  In  the  United 
.States,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  19.  1940  (16  U.S.C.  18d),  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUon-s: 

"Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  t2,S00.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976; 
S62S,(M)0  for  the  U-ansltion  period  of  July  1. 
1976.  through  September  30.  1976;  92,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
and  t2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978.". 

( b)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  of  July  19 
1940  116  n.S.C.  18)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  encourage,  promote,  and  develop  travel 
within  the  tJnited  SUtes,  including  any 
Commonwealth,  territory,  and  possession 
thereof,  through  activities  which  are  In  the 
public  interest  and  which  do  not  compete 
with  activities  of  any  State,  city,  or  private 
agency.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemanprom  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
insert  their  remarks  In  the  Record  con- 
cerning the  bill  Just  passed. 


PROVIDING    FOR 

OF   H.R.   8121,   DEPARTMENTS   OF 
STATE.  JUSTICE,  AND  _ 
THE    JUDICIARY,    AND 
AGENCIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


CONSI  DERATION 
TIIENTS   OF 
C4)MMERCE. 
RELATED 
BILL, 


;  APPROPRIAT  ONS 


tt(e 
:64 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  ^ 
by  direction  of  the  Commit 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  :  . . 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The    Clerk    read    the    re.- 
follows: 

H.  Rls.  564 
Resolred.  That   during   the 
of  the  bill   (K.R.  8121)    makin 
tions  for  the  Departments  of 
and  Commerce,   the   Judiciary 
agfcnoies  for  th?  fiscal  year  end 
1P76.  and  the  period  ending 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
order    against    the    following 
said    bill    for    failure    to    com. 
provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI 
waived:    title    I— "Department 
beginning  on  page  2.  line  3 
16;     in     title     III— 'Departmen 
raeroe" — beginning    on     page 
through  page  41,  line   11;   and 
"Related  Agencies" — beginning 
line  18  throueh  page  52.  line 
on  pope  52,  line  3  through  liii« 
ginning  on  page  61,   line   11 
65,  line  5. 


e.^  jlution,    a?: 


S  ate. 


lip:  y 


iLsideratlon 

approprla- 

Justlce, 

and   related 

ng  June  30. 

S(  ptember  30, 

points  of 

pj-ovlsions    in 

with    tlie 

are  hereby 

Jof   State" — 

through   page 

of    Com- 

7.     line     1 1 

n  title  V— 

3n  page  51. 

beginning 

9,  and  be- 

tljroiigh  page 


The  SPEAKER.  The  „ 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois 
I  yield   30   minutes   to   the 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Latta)  , . 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

Mr.   Speaker,   House 
permits  the  Committee  on 
tions  to  submit  the  1976 
bill  for  the  Departments  of 
tice.  Commerce,  and  the 
other  related  agencies  for 
House  floor. 

House  Resolution  564  pr 
points  of  order  against  the 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
House   of    Representatives, 
unauthorized  appropriations, 
with  respect  to  certain 
Departments   of   State, 
merce,  and  other  related 

In  i-equesting  a  rule  from 
Committee,  the  distinguishec 
of  the  Appropriations  __. 
State,  Justice.  Commerce, 
indicated  that  waivers  were 
the  following  items. 

First.  Title  I,  Department . 
not  yet  been  authoi-ized.  H.R. 
would  amend  the  Foreign 
ings  Act  and  authorize 
the  acquisition,  operation, 
nance  of  buildings  abroad 
House  on  May  6  and  is 
Senate. 

H.R.  7500,  which  would 
propriations  for  the  other 
I  was  passed  by  the  House 
referred  to  the  Senate  for 

Second.    The    authorizatioi 
1542)  for  the  Maritime  ... 
included  in  title  III  of  the 
ently  in  conference 


an< 


.01 


June  2 


',  1975 


r.  Speaker. 

on  Rules. 

and  ask 


gentl  man  from 
1  our. 

M  V.  Speaker, 

gentleman 

pendfig  which  I 

consume. 

Resdution   564 

V.ppropria- 

ap;  iropriation 

State,  Jus- 

Juc  iciary  and 

acton  on  the 

•ovii  ies  that  all 

p]  ovisions  of 

R  ales  of  the 

)rohibiting 

are  waived 

iter  is  for  the 

Jus1  Ice,    Com- 

[  agencies. 

the  Rules 

chairman 

Subcoijimittee  on 

Judiciai-y 

necessary  on 


State,  has 
J  810,  which 
Build- 
appropriations  for 
mainte- 
>assed  the 
penc  ing  in  the 


Ser  'ice 


aid 


au  lior 


ite  ns 
Jine 


ize  ap- 

in  title 

23  and 

coi^ideration. 

bill    (S. 

Adm:  listration, 

b:  1,  is  pres- 


In  title 
been  au- 
The  au- 

Control 
7567,  has 

provid- 

for  In- 
the  U.S. 

be  con- 
Relatioas 


of  an  or- 

irge  that 

of  au- 


l«ck 


aut  liority 


in  the 

is 

1976  and 

quarter. 

decrease 

ippropri- 

including 

Supple- 


t  seal  >ear 
direct  busi- 
Ad- 
of 
disaster 


Bus  ness 
ui  urease 


TJiird.  Several  items  included 
V,  related  agencies,  have  not  ye ; 
tliorized  for  fiscal  year  1976 
thorization  measure  for  the  Ari^s 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  H.R 
been  reported  to  the  House.  Bits 
ing  authorization  for  the  Boafd 
ternational  Broadcasting  and 
Infoimation  Agency  are  still  tfc 
s'deied  by  the  International 
Co;riniittee. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  in  the  interest 
deilv  legislative  procedure,  I 
v.e  waive  points  of  order  for 
tliorization. 

Tlie  total  amount  recommenced 
liill    in    new    obligational 
$5,675,330,000  for  fiscal  year 
SI. 500.956,000  for  tlie  transitioj  i 
The  amount  recommended  is  a 
of  $94,099,400  from  the  total 
It  ted  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
lunds  contained  in  the  Secon< 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  197i 

There  i.s  an  increase  in  the 
budget  of  $100  million  for 
ness  loans  for  the  Small 
ministration  as  well  as  an 
SlOO    million   for   nonphysical 
loans. 

Aopropriations  are  also  ma4e 
'jill  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
nient  Agency,  the  Commission 
Rights,  the  Equal  Employment 
nity    Commission,    the    Federil 
Coinniission  among  other  agen^es 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  __. 
House  Resolution  564  in  ordei 
ma;,  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  8 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
from  Ohio  •  Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
noted  there  are  a  number  of 

appropriation  bill  to  be 

w  hich  have  not  been  authorize! 

This     rule.     House    Resolution 
waives  points  of  order  against 
.sections  of  the  bill  for  faUure  tb 
with  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  which  ii 
prohibiting  unauthorized  approf  riations. 
Among  the  provisions  in  this 
lack  authorization  are  all  of  th« 
title  I — Department  of  State.  E 
the  authorization  for  the  acquis 
eration,  and  maintenance  of  .. 
ice  buildings  abroad,  passed 
on  May  6  and  is  pending  in  th( 
H.R.  7500,  wliich  would  authorise 
priations  for  the  other  items 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  Jun^ 
is  now  in  the  Senate. 

The  authorization  bill.  S.  154 
Maritime    Administration, 
title  III  of  the  bill,  is  presentlj 
ference. 

Seveial  items  included  in  J  title  V, 
related  agencies,  have  not  yet  leen  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1976.  Hie  au- 
thorization measure  for  the  Ar  ns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  E  .R.  7567, 
has  been  reported  to  the  Hoise.  Bills 
providing  authorization  for  ths  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  have  not  yet 
cleared  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  tc  pi-oceed 
with  this  appropriation  bill,  hen  we 
must  have  the  waivers  in  this  ru  e 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  reqijests  for 
time. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  395,  nays  6, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  357] 
YEAS— 395 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, 
N.  Oak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Afhbroolc 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badlllo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergiand 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breclcinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broolcs 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burlce,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burlce,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burilson  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhiUip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chtsholm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Te.\. 

Conable 


Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

O'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dauielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Temi. 

Fascell 

Penwlck 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flj-nt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Gaydos 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Gil  man 

Oinn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Bagedorn 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 

Harris 
Harsha 

Raattngs 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Hinsbaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okl.i. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 


McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

UcFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

HcKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Vims 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MitcheU  Md. 

Mitchell  N.Y. 

Mo&kley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeill 


Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman  Tex. 

Patten.  VJ. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Keuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinalflo 

Risenhoover 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

ROBtenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Rusao 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

SartMmes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

SebeliuB 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shufiter 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 


Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

l^ence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Staddfi 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Md. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Cllman 
Van  Deerllu 
Vsnder  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wllaon,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
ZeferetU 
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of   California    with    Mr. 


NAYS— 6 

Bauman  McDonald  Stelger,  Wis. 

Hansen  Roussdiot  Symms 

NOT  VOTING— 32 


Ambro  Erlenbom  Patternon. 

Anderson,  HI.  Forsythe  Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C.  Fraser  Roberta 

Beard,  Tenn.  Fulton  Ryan 

Broomfield  Fuqua  Seiberlins 

Clausen,  Jarman  flkee 

Don  Hj  If  arth  Stephens 

Collins,  HI.  T  .fJ?"  Waxman 

Conlan  im^au  Whalen 

Conyers  Meyner  Wolff 

Diggs  Moffett  Zablocki 

Duncan,  Tcun.  Mosher 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Karth   with   Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.      ,. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr,  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  niincis. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Forsythe  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Mosher  vrtth  Mr,  Lujan. 


Mr.    Patterson 
Whalen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announce  J 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COAST  GUARD  AND  NAVIGA- 
TION OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
be  pei-mitted  to  sit  today  during  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1976 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8121)  making  appropriations 
for  the  DQMurtments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1976.  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  ddtMtte 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Miclugan  <Mr.  Cedsr- 
BERG)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THB  CDMMTrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8121,  with  Mr. 
Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederbekg)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mj^elf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration this  morning  the  bill.  H.R. 
8121,  making  appropriations  for  tlie  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
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merce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  tlie  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1976. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
»='ebruary  25  and  were  completed  on  May 
21.  They  are  contained  in  8  volumes, 
V  ith  some  7,000  pages  of  printed  ma- 
tex'ial. 

We  have  examined  the  estimates  in 
considerable  detail,  and  have  assembled 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  balanced  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  there  are  some 
100  separate  appropriation  items,  I 
.should  like  at  this  time  to  summarize 
the  committee's  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  rec- 
ommended In  the  bill  in  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  for  fiscal  yeai'  1976  is 
$5,675,330,000.  which  Is  $73,422,600  more 
than  the  budget  estimate.  It  is.  however, 
a  decrease  of  $94,099,400  from  the  total 
annropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
including  f  imda  contained  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1975. 
The  decrease  from  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  due  to  lower 
budget  estimates  in  three  categories: 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, $117  million:  ship  construction 
.subsidies  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
$80  million;  and  no  budget  estimate  for 
the  job  opportunities  progi-am,  $125  mil- 
lion. 

The  increase  of  $73,422,600  above  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  is 
due  to  the  addition  of  capital  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration — $100 
million  is  for  7(a)  direct  business  loans, 
and  $100  million  is  for  nonphyslcal  disas- 
ter loans.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  pro- 
posed such  amoimts  for  later  transmittal, 
contingent  on  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  full  cost  recovery.  These 
amounts  are  included  in  the  overall  totals 
of  the  Pi-esident's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  However,  specific  requests  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

With  respect  to  requests  for  "Space 
and  services",  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  pay- 
ment of  the  "standard  levcd  user  charge" 
to  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Title  I  of  this  bill  is  concerned  with 
the  Department  of  State.  The  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1976  totals  $854.- 
662.000.  The  committee  recommends 
$801,282,000.  which  is  $38,888,000  more 
than  the  appropriation  for  1975  and  $53,- 
380,000  less  than  tlie  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1076. 

Funds  requested  for  a  passport  mod- 
ernization program  have  not  been  al- 
lowed since  authorization  for  that  pro- 
gram was  not  included  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  State, 
which  passed  the  House  on  Monday  of 
this  week. 

Funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $22,212,000  for 
UNESCO  were  deleted.  Public  Law  93- 
559  prohibits  payments  to  XJNESCO  im- 
til  the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
UNESCO  has  adopted  policies  consistent 
with  its  objectives  and  has  taken  concrete 
.steps  to  correct  its  recent  actions  of  a 
primarily  political  character. 

Title  II.  Mr.  Chairman,  concerns  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  committee 
recommends  for  fiscal  year  1976  $2,083.- 
387.000.  This  is  $43,464,000  less  than  the 
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a  study  of  the  illegal  alier 
research  and  development, 
of    the    master    index, 
border  facilities,  and  interior 
tion. 

Under  the  'Federal 
the  bill  contains  $230,635, 
year    1976.    This    is    an 
$8,345,000  more  than  the 
priation  for  1975. 

Under     "Buildings     and 
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ment  of  existing  facilities 
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enforcement    education 
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Juvenile  Justice  and 
vention  Act  of  1974. 
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titles. 
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events,  53  trade  missions,  am  62  special 
trade  promotion  activities. 

In  addition,  the  committee 
includes  $1,146,000  and  53 
maintain  the  total  field  .^ 
tivity  at  the  1975  level  of  34( 
and  $8,411,000. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Cha  iman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Yes,  I  yield  t|  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr. 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8121,  t^e 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
the  judiciary  and  related  agencies 
priation  bill,  fiscal  year  1976 
committee  worked  carefully 
long  hard  hours  in  studying 
addressed  in  this  bill.  I  beliefe 
have  made  a  good  response 

tional  needs  represented  by    

priations  we  are  recommending 

As  I  have  with  other 

bills  that  we  have  been 

week,  I  want  to  focus  attenticji 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  . 
ticular  interest  to  citizens  of 
tryside.  I  intend  to  deal  _^ 
economic  development  and . 
promotion  provisions  of  the 
of  Commerce  title,  the  Law  _ 
ment  Assistance  Administration 
priation  for  the  Department 
and   the  funds  recommende  1 
Small  Business  Administratior 

There  is  a  sharp  and 

trast,  for  the  most  part,  in 

tion  of  funds  between ^ 

nonmetropolitan  areas  in  the 
for  development  in  this  bill  8^ 
thi'ee  we  have  already  approve( 

One  of  the  most  importan  ,  agencies 
working  to  help  commimities  with  their 
development  programs  has  beep  the  Eco- 
nomic     Development 
EDA  is  organized  to  aid 
small  towns,  and  cities  that  d< 
sufficient  resources  alone  to  c 
they  need  done  in  public  f  acili 
opportunity  programs.  During 
1974  EDA  spent  $239.1  millioji 
purpose.  Of  this  amount,  $139 
58.1  percent,  was  used  in 
regions. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  the  Smal  Business 
Administi'ation,  for  which  we  a  -e  making 
appropriations  today,  spent  $2  08  billion 
for  business  and  industrial  an  1  disaster 
assistance.  Of  this  amount  $87)  .9  million 
went  to  coimtryslde  areas.  T  le  money 
spent  in  metropolitan  areas  wa  1 35.6  per- 
cent of  that  outlaid  by  SEA  i|i  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

While  EDA's  percentage  of  f 
in  the  countryside  in  fiscal  yea: 
58.1  percent,  the  fact  that  SB> 
ing  was  so  much  greater  than 
SBA  spent  less  in  the  nonm. 
areas  resulted  in  reducing  the 
velopment  program  spending 
appropriations  to  37.9  percent 

The  response  of  these  two  t 
the  needs  of  the  countryside 
encouraging. 

That  observation  cannot  }e  made 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Law  En- 
forcement Admhiistration  of  th ;  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  allocated  Its  fund- 
ing. Since  fiscal  year  1972,  wher  13.3  per- 
cent of  the  LEAA  funding  wai  used  for 
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the  countryside,  the  aid  given  nonmetro- 
politan areas  has  been  declining  steadily. 
By  fiscal  year  1974,  when  LEAA  spent 
S794.2  million,  the  funds  going  to  the 
countryside  had  dropped  42.1  percent  be- 
low the  level  of  2  years  earlier. 

The  activities  of  EDA,  SBA,  and  LEAA 
are  clearly  directed  at  commimity  de- 
velopment. But,  there  is  a  fourth  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  before  us  today  that 
is  also  important  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  trade  ex- 
port promotion  program  of  the  Domestic 
and  International  Business  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Nonmetropolitan  areas  have  a  very  real 
stake  in  international  trade  for  many  of 
their  businesses  and  industries  are  made 
stronger  by  exporting  their  products  to 
foreign  consumers. 

My  own  State  of  Arkansas  earns  ap- 
proximately a  billion  dollars  a  year  from 
exports  of  manufactured  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

In  1974  we  saw  the  American  dollar 
eroded  by  one  of  the  largest  balance-of- 
trade  deficits  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. A  balance-of-trade  deficit  stimu- 
lates inflation  because  it  devalues  our 
dollar.  Because  of  American  dependence 
on  foreign  oil,  which  requires  huge  ex- 
penditiures,  sales  of  U.S.  products  in  in- 
ternational trade  are  essential. 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional energy  poUcy  designed  to  achieve 
energy  independence,  the  establishment 
of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  is  the 
most  critical  problem  facing  us  today. 

The  Coimcil  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  in  its  annual  report  on  the 
international  economic  situation  last 
March,  said: 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  major  role  In  faciUtating  and  Improv- 
ing the  operation  of  the  market  for  tJ.S.  ex- 
ports. 

Despite  this,  the  President  recom- 
mended deep,  slashing  costs  in  funding 
for  export  trade  promotion.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has,  for  the  most  part,  rejected 
those  suggestions.  It  is  my  hope  that 
adoption  of  our  recommendations  will  be 
a  clear  signal  to  the  administration  that 
Congress  means  for  our  Nation  to  carry 
on  a  creative,  innovative  and  vigorous 
foreign  trade  promotion  progi-am. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
item  under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  "Minority  Business  Enterprise."  The 
bill  includes  $49,850,000  for  the  program 
of  fostering,  promoting,  and  developing 
minority  business  enterprise.  During  the 
past  year  the  investigative  staff  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program. 

The  investigative  report,  wliich  is  pub- 
lished in  part  4  of  the  hearings,  con- 
cludes that  that  program  has  been  largely 
unsuccessful.  It  recommended  that  cer- 
tain alternatives  be  considered.  Those 
alternatives  are  set  forth  on  page  22  of 
the  report  which  accompanies  this  bill. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  find- 
ings are  of  serious  concern  and  merit 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees.  Consequently,  the 
committee's  recommendation  does  not 
allow  any  of  the  $2.7  million  In  pro- 
gram increases,  but  does  provide  funds  to 


maintahi  the  program  at  about  its  1975 
level. 

Title  rv,  which  concerns  "The  Judic- 
iary," is  next.  The  budget  requests  for 
the  judiciary  are  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress without  revision  by  the  OflSce  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  accordance 
with  the  Budget  and  Accoimting  Act  of 
1921,  as  amended. 

The  committee  recommends  $330,025,- 
000  in  this  area,  $16,572,400  less  than 
the  request,  but  $18,598,600  more  than 
the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

I  might  say  that  much  of  the  increase 
over  1975  is  for  unplementation  of  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act.  Details  of  the  commit- 
tee's action  with  regard  to  the  judiciary 
are  set  forth  in  the  report  beginning  on 
page  26. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Chahman.  title  V  deals 
with  related  agencies. 

The  bill  includes  $975,802,000  for  16 
related  agencies.  This  includes  12  agen- 
cies which  have  been  carried  in  the  bill 
previously,  plus  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

The  total  included  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  $6,458,000  more  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1975,  The  details 
with  regard  to  the  appropriations  for  the 
various  related  agencies  are  set  forth 
begmning  on  page  32  of  the  committee 
report. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that 
the  membei-s  of  this  subcommittee  have 
shared  equally  in  the  work  of  preparing 
this  bill.  The  members  are  the  Honorable 
Neal  Sbqth,  of  Iowa;  the  Honorable 
John  Pltnt,  of  Georgia;  the  Honorable 
Bill  Alexander;  the  Honorable  Yvomn: 
B.  Burke,  of  California;  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Early,  of  Massachusetts;  the 
Honorable  Elford  Cederberg,  of  Mich- 
igan, the  ranking  minority  member;  the 
Honorable  Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Da- 
kota; and  the  Honorable  Clarence  Mil- 
ler, of  Ohio. 

We  have  shared  the  workload  of  tlie 
subcommittee,  and  every  member  cer- 
tainly has  shared  the  responsibility.  I 
commend  them  for  theh-  practical  and 
realistic  appi-oach  to  the  many  items 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  extremely 
grateful  for  their  cooperation  and  for  the 
diligent  work. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed 
among  the  agencies  to  which  contribu- 
tions are  made  from  appropriations  un- 
der this  bill  is  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  ILO. 

I  read  in  the  papers  recently  that  the 
American  delegation  together  with  the 
delegation  from  Israel  had  walked  out  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  by  other  members 
of  ILO,  to  permit  the  PLO  to  participate 
as  a  part  of  that  organization. 

Can  the  gentleman  t2ll  me  and  tell  the 
House  what  is  proposed  to  be  funded  im- 
der  this  bill  for  the  ILO? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  wiU  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoLs  that  the  incident  oc- 


curred after  this  bill  had  been  marked 
up  and  printed.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  which 
will  cut  off  the  fimds  as  of  Jime  30,  1975. 
which  Is  next  Monday,  Under  my  amend- 
ment funds  will  remain  in  the  bill  for 
payment  to  the  ILO  of  an  arrearage  a.s 
weU  as  funds  for  one-half  of  the  assess- 
ment  for  calendar  year  1975. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
that  information.  That  does  .sustain  the 
action  of  the  American  delegation  in 
protesting  the  ILO  action;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SLACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  comphment  oiu-  very  fine  staff. 
Dempsey  Mizelle  and  John  Osthaus.  on 
their  dedication  to  their  task,  and  for  the 
very  excellent  work  they  have  done  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  be 
very  brief.  The  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Slack),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  covered  the 
aspects  of  this  bill,  the  report  is  in  de- 
tail, and  I  am  sure  that  if  there  are  any 
questions  any  of  the  Members  wish  to 
ask  that  we  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
them. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  situation.  There 
was  a  colloquy  between  ttie  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Vh-gtala  (Mr.  Slack>  , 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  re- 
garding the  ILO.  Just  let  me  say  this: 
The  ILO  has  never  been  one  of  my  very 
favorite  agencies.  However,  I  think  we 
are  faced  with  a  rather  difficult  diplo- 
matic situatI(Mi  if  we  remove  the  funds 
from  the  ILO  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
the  PLO  have  been  given  an  observers 
status  at  the  ILO,  and  this  has  caused 
a  legitimate  concern  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, particularly  in  this  country. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  our 
State  Department  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  their  concern  is  that  if  we 
take  this  kind  of  action  at  this  period 
of  time  when  we  are  trying  to  have  take 
place  some  very  delicate  negotiations  in 
the  Middle  East,  that  this  could  be  just 
another  problem  that  they  would  rather 
not  have. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Members 
know  this  or  not,  but  the  PLO  are 
also  observei-s  at  the  World  Health 
Organizations.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
consistent  we  would  have  to  remove  our 
funds  from  that  organization.  They  were 
also  given  observer  status  m  tlie  U.N.  re- 
cently. If  we  were  going  to  be  consistent 
with  what  we  do  then  we  would  also  have 
to  remove  our  funds  from  the  United 
Nations. 

There  are  a  couple  of  world  agencies 
also  where  they  have  observer  status. 

My  only  plea  in  this  regard  is  that  we 
be  very,  very  careful  and  cautious  as  to 
what  we  do. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  Israel  It- 
self has  not  removed  itself  from  the  ILO. 
and  I  think  for  very  good  reasons.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  feel 
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tliey  call  be  more  eflfective  by  beiiiji  there 
on  the  ground  and  participating,  rather 
than  to  just  take  a  wallc.  And  I  am  sure 
tJiat  they  have  a  greater  reason  to  do 
that  than  we  do. 

I  do  not  believe  if  we  never  vcre  a 
member  of  the  ILO  that  it  would  make 
iliat  much  difference,  franlJy,  because  if 
we  look  at  uic  way  it  is  constituted  we 
will  see  that  there  are  some  nations  that 
belong  to  the  ILO  that  reuliy  do  not  have 
a  management-labor  situation  existinf; 
even  within  their  owti  countiies.  As  the 
Members  know,  we  have  a  management 
group  that  meets,  and  v.c  have  a  laboi- 
group,  and  wc  have  our  govciiiment 
gicu  •.  But  in  r.oni.'  countiies  iindin-  their 
systems  of  rove.nment.  whJrh  is  thci;- 
prerogative,  the  government  reiirtsents 
all.  the  ffovernment  management,  snd  la- 
bor. So  I  have  always  hsd  .some  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  effectivene.'^s  of  the  orgn- 
nizitirn.  But  if  tins  time  I  tliink  we 
.'ihould  be  very  cautious.  Our  Secretai-y  r.f 
State  is  very  concerned  that  thi.^  kind  of 
an  action,  taken  now,  would  certainly  not. 
make  it  any  easier  for  him  when  he  is 
trying  to  do  the  best  he  can  in  a  very 
difEcuit  situation. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yivid  to  ihp  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCn.  Mr.  Chairnu.i:,  I  apprfciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understandine 
that  the  Secretarv  of  Labor,  Mr.  Dunlop. 
along  with  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  Department,  have  sug- 
gested that  all  of  the  principals  involved 
and  concerned  with  this  matter,  includ- 
ing the  leaders  of  our  labor  movement 
in  this  courjtr>',  as  well  as  those  on  the 
management  side  and  individuals  in  the 
State,  Co.nimerce,  and  Labor  Depart- 
ments, engage  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing what  om-  ix>licy  and  future  direction 
Ehould  be. 

It  is  for  that  reason  alone  that  I 
should  think  that  it  would  be  wise  if 
Congress  could  postpone  its  action  until 
that  group,  which  repre.sents  all  of  the 
various  principles  involved,  could  meet 
and  come  up  with  recammendation;;. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  certainly  agree 
wiih  my  colleague  from  Michigan. 

I  just  think  that  it  would  be  an  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  would  really  accomplish  very  little 
and  would  cause  more  problem  with  the 
negotiations  tliat  are  under  way  there 
than  the  removal  of  our  fimding  of  the 
ILO  is  worth. 

Mr.  Ghaii-man.  I  resene  tlie  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Slack)  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
diligence  and  detail  with  which  they 
have  handled  this  appropriation  bill.  I 
appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee! 

During  the  hearings  on  the  judiciary. 
1  iv.i.<-ed  the  Question  of  whether  or  not 
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almost  three-fourth.s  of  these 
appealed. 

It  appears  clear  to  me  thei 
F.?dfral  judiciary  is  not  only 
separate  consideration  in  our 
;  licH'^  process  by  virtue  of 
granted  to  it  by  the  U.S. 
hut  also  because  the  present 
atlon  of  the  judieiary  with 
r»reci:,  and  responsibihlies  de 
.<;rparate  consideration. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  y 
fentlc-nan  from  Mai>ir.nd 
MAN  I    2  minute.s. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
'(lis  time  to  note  for  the  Reco 

Tvirgs  ficfomplished  by  this 
c.rtainly  are  commendable  bu 
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that  time  I  objected  to  the 
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effect  prevents  Members  fro^i 
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I'le  bill  is  increased  over  last 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the     . 
took  this  previous  appropriaticp 
count  and  adjusted  the  bill  . 
but  it  docs  underscore  the  ratli 
and  I  think  regrettable  devici 
a  continuing  resolution  for 

iiria tions  rather  than  ^. 

priate  subcommittees  of  the 
on    Appi-opriations    from    de 
these  matters  in  the  course 
pa  rlia  menta  ly  procedure. 
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sarily  because  I  opposed  the 
cause  fully  half  the  bill  Is 
tectcd  from  points  of  order  simply 
cause  the  authorizing  committees 
not  acting  in  tim?  to  bring 
izing  legislation. 

On  both  points  I  commend 
committee  for  Its  activities  but 
want  the  occasion  to  pass  with(  ut 
this. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman 
minutes  to  the  able  gentlenian 
California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burtoii) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  . 

I  would  like  to  address  my 
the  Small  Business  Admlnlstralion 
tion  of  the  budget.  I  have  fou  id 
brief  time  here  that  the  Small 
Administration,     notwith.stanc  ing 
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clear  language  in  the  law  that  was  adop- 
ted 2  years  ago  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Treen)  ,  have  refused  to  make  loans 
available  to  people  who  are  involved  in 
.small  agricultural  businesses  because 
they  claim  they  do  not  have  that  au- 
thority. They  feel  they  do  not  have  that 
authority  because  they  have  determined 
themselves  that  they  do  not  have  that 
authority,  citing  a  provision  of  tlie  Small 
Business  Act  that  deals  with  nondupli- 
cation,  which  says  the  SBA  should  not 
be  making  loans  where  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  makhig 
loaiLS. 

However,  the  law  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  if  such  loans  are  being  denied  by 
such  other  agencies  responsible  for  such 
work  due  to  administrative  withholding 
from  obligations  or  withholding  for  ap- 
portionment or  due  to  administratively 
declared  moratorium,  then  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  no  duplication  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  occurred. 

I  represent  a  couple  himdred  dairy 
farmers  in  western  Marin  County  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Sonoma  County  in 
California  who  are  under  an  Envu-on- 
mental  Protection  Agency  mandate  to 
build  water  pollution  control  facilities  to 
stop  the  polluting  runoffs  from  going 
into  the  creeks  and  going  into  the  bay. 

Clearly  under  the  law  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  the  authority  to 
make  loans  to  these  small  businesses  to 
meet  governmentally  imposed  standards, 
be  they  OSHA  or  be  they  environmental 
protection  standards;  but  because  there 
is  also  language  in  the  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration that  provides  for  authorized 
coverage  to  meet  some  of  these  problems, 
they  have  felt  that  to  make  loans  to  these 
small  farmers  would  be  duphcative. 

I  have  investigated  every  section  of  the 
law,  where  PmHA  has  this  responsibility. 
I  have  found  they  have  not  the  funds  to 
meet  this  responsibility,  nor  have  they 
exercised  the  responsibility  where  tliey 
had  f  imds. 

Clearly  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Treen)  would  and  should  prevail, 
I  talked  to  Mr.  Kleppe,  former  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  now  the  Administrator 
of  SBA.  When  I  questioned  him  on  this, 
he  said  SBA  had  reached  a  memorandum 
of  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Agricultmre  that  they  would  not  get  in- 
volved in  any  agricultmal  loans  for  small 
agricultural  businesses.  When  I  asked  for 
a  copy  of  that  memorandum,  we  fomid 
out  it  was  not  a  memorandmn.  It  was  an 
mternal  administrative  decision  by  SBA, 
Then  when  I  asked  what  his  response 
was  to  the  Treen  amendment — and  I 
wisli  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Treen)  was 
here;  if  he  does  come  to  the  floor  dming 
debate  on  this  bUl,  I  am  sm-e  he  will 
verify  this— Mr.  Kleppe  said  that  the 
legislative  intent  was  that  the  Treen 
amendment  was  limited  only  to  the  prob- 
lems that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Treen)  had  with  some  fish  harvest- 
ors  in  his  district.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Treen)  clearly  said  it 
was  not  the  Intent  of  lils  amendment, 
that  It  was  meant  to  have  broad  applica- 
tion, because  that  was  the  way  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  because  he 


did  not  feel  it  would  be  proper,  nor  did 
the  Members  of  the  committee  of  this 
House  or  of  the  Senate  feel  it  would  be 
proper  to  limit  this  to  just  one  segment 
of  the  agricultural  economy. 

So  notwithstanding  the  clear  Federal 
intent,  notwithstanding  the  clear  need, 
the  Administrator  of  this  program  has 
detei-mined  he  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing until  Congress  stands,  I  guess,  with 
a  gun  at  his  head. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the 
language  in  the  report  on  page  39  that 
attempts  to  deal  with  this  problem  of 
showing  legislative  intent  by  stating  the 
problems  that  the  dairy  farmers  have 
had  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  with  the  fact  that  the  FmHA  has 
not  made  these  loans  available  and  SBA 
has  not  made  loans  available  due  to  the 
nonduplicative  consldei'ations  the  com- 
mittee sets  out. 

As  I  said  before,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen  )  and  the  committee  reports  states 
its  feelings  properly  and  this  is  the  legis- 
lative intent,  that  if  there  are  not  funds 
available  under  one  program  and  if  an 
individual  is  under  a  mandate  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  some  action, 
certainly  if  a  loan  is  rejected  in  one 
governmental  agency  for  a  loan,  then 
certainly  the  nonduplication  position  is 
not  met  and  that  the  SBA  is  authorized 
and  can  duly  make  those  loans. 

I  would  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith;  ,  who  was  on 
both  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  on  the  Small  Business  Legislative 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mi-.  Chaii-man,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Ml'.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Sbuth)  ,  if  the  language  in  this  re- 
port does  not  reflect  congressional  intent 
to  let  SBA  know  that  when  people  are 
denied  loans  elsewhere  to  meet  the  en- 
vironmental protection  standards,  that 
they  would  not  be  in  violation  of  any 
statute  or  congressional  intent  if  they 
made  these  loans  and  they  would.  In 
fact,  be  in  violation  of  congressional  in- 
tent if  they  deny  such  loans. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mi-.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  clearly 
the  Treen  amendment  clarified  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  which  all  along  has 
been  that  SBA  was  to  make  these  loans, 
provided  nobody  else  is  making  them. 
The  language  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill  is  designed  to  further  this 
situation. 

If  we  did  not  want  SBA  to  make  such 
loans,  we  would  not  have  given  them  the 
authority  to  make  them  to  start  witii. 
The  fact  is,  the  Federal  Government  or- 
dered people  to  do  certain  things,  and  bo 
it  was  felt,  coincldentally.  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  some  kind  of 
financial  assistance  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards in  the  event  they  needed  It. 

The  SBA  was  told  to  make  loans  pro- 
vided no  other  Federal  agency  had  tbe 
money  available.  In  the  case  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  PHA  could  make  the  loans 


if  they  wanted  to  or  had  the  f  bnds.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  FHA  is  not  making 
such  loans,  so  it  is  a  clear-cut  case  that 
the  SBA  is  supposed  to  make  them. 

So,  the  Treen  amendment  of  las* 
August  shoiUd  have  clarified  it  once  and 
for  all.  but  SBA  stUl  takes  the  position 
that  they  should  not  make  the  loans. 
This  report  language  is  designed  to  fur- 
ther clarify  that  situation. 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersev. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chau-man,  we  are 
very  much  concerned  with  this  in  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith  > .  One  of  the  prob- 
lems seems  to  be  that  the  FHA  will  not 
loan  money  unless  regular  commercial 
credit  has  been  refused.  This  is  trouble- 
some, because  in  order  to  get  any  money 
from  PHA,  one  has  to  be  in  trouble  finan- 
cially. 

Perhaps  the  Treen  amendment  does 
not  make  quite  clear  enough  that  the 
loan  may  be  given  when  it  is  needed  to 
comply  with  a  government  requirement. 
We  are  not  talking  about  ordinary  busi- 
ness difficulties,  such  as  those  PHA  might 
be  concerned  with,  we  are  talking  about 
mandated  Government  regulations  or  re- 
quirements. Perhaps  we  need  some  legis- 
lation that  would  make  that  more  clear. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman.  I  do  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  is  considering 
legislation  that  would  absolutely  state 
that  if  somebody  is  in  small  business, 
whether  they  be  in  small  agricultural 
business  or  small  commercial  business,  if 
they  do  not  have  a  loan  granted  to  them 
by  other  governmental  agencies,  if  they 
otherwise  qualify  they  would  be  eligible 
lor  loans.  I  would  read  from  the  section  8 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  which  states: 
SBA  Is  empowered  to  make  loans  to  any 
small  business  concern  to  meet  .\aLer  pollu- 
tion control  requiremenis. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  when  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  farm  operation  which  has 
been  in  a  family  for  generations,  where 
the  people  live  on  the  land  and  work  on 
the  land — they  may  have  one  or  two 
hired  hands — they  are  certainly  a  small 
business.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that 
SBA  can  make  a  loan  to  somebody  to 
start  up  an  ice  cream  factory  or  a  cheese 
factory,  to  manufacture  that  product, 
and  they  cannot  make  a  $50,000  or  $60,- 

000  or  $70,000  loan  to  the.se  people  pres- 
ently in  business  to  help  them  meet  a 
governmentally  imposed  environmental 
standard. 

Mr,  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
and  I  otnnmend  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts  to  assist  the  dairy  farmers  by 
trying  to  clarify  the  law  as  it  relates  to 
SBA's  authority  to  make  loans  to  the 
dairy  fanner. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Riu-al- Development  for  2  years. 

1  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  acts  of 
tiie  Farmers  Hmue  Administration,  and 
the  rural  development  effort,  has  been 
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90  percent  promLse  aud  10  percent  per- 
formance. It  Is  my  considered  opinion 
that  the  Fanners  Home  Administration 
.should  either:  First,  be  abolished,  or  sec- 
ond, be  reorganized  so  that  it  can  respond 
lo  the  commitment  that  has  been  made 
to  the  American  people  and  comply  with 
lJip  laws  of  this  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  I  commend  tlie  pen- 
tlfcman  for  hLs  efforts  to  serve  his  peo- 
lAe  and  to  clarify  the  law  as  it  relates  to 
SBA  authority. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
-ontleman.  I  would  say  that  when  the 
iipricultural  appropriation  comes  up,  it 
would  be  my  intention  also  to  make  some 
remark.*?  and  po.«Nibly  offer  some  amend- 
:j!cnts  there 

When  the  Govei-nment  mandates  a 
certain  act  on  people,  where  this  Con- 
press  authorizes  loans.  wJicre  this  Con- 
irres.^  even  appropriates  money  for  loans, 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  gives 
the  iieoplc  nothing,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness says,  "Well,  Agiicultme  is  suppased 
to  make  the  loan,"  I  do  not  think  thai 
Government  should  act  this  way.  I  agiee 
with  the  remarks  about  the  operation  of 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wiscomln.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  seatleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  tliank 
(he  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  simply  was  a  little  imclear 
as  to  what  the  gentleman  finished  say- 
ing.' The  SBA  does  in  fact  make  loans 
to  comply  with  the  occupational  safety 
and  health. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  was  saying 
exactly  that.  I  say  they  have  the  same 
authority  to  comply  with  environmental 
protection  agency  regtilatlons,  and  they 
have  not  done  that  in  the  area  of  small 
agricultural  businesses.  So  what  I  was 
stating  was  tliat  SBA  does  have  that 
authority.  We  have  given  that  money. 
Yet,  Mr.  Kleppe.  notwithstanding  this 
language  in  the  report,  as  well  as  the 
Treen  amendment,  has  said  in  effect  tliat 
he  is  not  going  to  do  anything.  I  think 
maybe  they  might  find  a  better  position 
for  tlie  gentleman  from  Noirth  Dakota, 
because  he  seems  to  be  vei-y  insensitive 
to  the  problems  of  small  businesses,  es- 
pecially small  agilcultural  bushiesses. 
When  you  can  provide  loans  in  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  put 
>omebody  into  a  business  somewhere  and 
.vou  caimot  provide  a  loan  of  $50,000  to 
keep  someone  in  bu&uiess  whose  family 
Una  been  in  busine.^  lor  tln-ee  or  four 
tituerations  on  that  .^ame  plot  of  land,  it 
j<  no  wonder  that  people  are  losing  faith 
with  the  governmental  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  for  its  efforts 
m  this  area  and  I  hope  that  the  SBA  will 
yet  the  mes.sage  and  I  hope  that  when  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  comes  up 
tliaft  we  can  give  PHA  a  message  to  help 
these  people  out,  because  they  are  not 
living  up  to  their  responsibility  to  inu-al 
-America. 

I  may  say  this:  I  represent  a  district 
rf  450,000  people,  and  less  than  500  of 
tJiem  are  engaged  in  this  dairy  fanner 
process,  .so  this  is  no  big  political  Isstie 
tor  me  in  my  district.  But  I  think  It  is  a 


moral  issue,  so  far  as  the 
Government  and  tlie  admifi 
concerned. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Ml 
I  v.ould  like  to  concur  in  th( 
my  distinguished  colleague 
iornia  (Mr.  John  Burton) 
emphasize  the  intent  of  the 
the  committee  report  94-3: 
which  directs  the  Small  Busi 
istration  to  approve  loans  to 
ers  for  pollution  control 
?re  required  by  the  Envin 
tection  Agency. 

As  my  colleague  has  sta< 
unfortunatelj'.    administrat 
mined  that  they  will  not 
available  to  daii-ymen  on 
that  they  are  prohibited  f ion 
the  duplication  provison  ol 
Business  Act  which  states 

Ihe  SB.\  s>i3ll  not  diipUont. 
i.ftlvitv  of  any  other  deparlme 
i.'L  tho  federal  government. 

The  statute  goes  on  to  stale,  however, 
that— 

li  loan  .ipplicaiioiiS  are  ixlife  refused  or 
loan:;  denied  by  such  other  d.  partmcut  or 
ngcncy  rer.ponsible  lor  .=\Tch  wo]  k  or  activity 
tiiie  to  administrative  wlthholdl  ig  from  obli- 
gation or  withholding  from  ap  wrllonment, 
or  <Juc  to  administratively  de  lared  mora- 
lorium,  then,  for  puiposes  of  this  section, 
no  diiplicaiion  ..hall  be  deemeci  lo  liiue  oc- 
lorred. 
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The  Committee  on 
their  report  on  page  39  clearl; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
this  provision  does  not  pi-ohib 
making  loans  to  dairy  farm  ;rs 
.-itnicts  SBA  not  to  discrimirfeite 
such  enterprises. 

It  Is  vitally  important 
number  of  dairy  farmers  in 
that  they  be  able  to  obtain 
ance.  As  a  result  of  the  Wattr 
Control  Act  dalrjmien  must  h  ive 
tember  1976  pollution  cont^l 
designed  to  prevent  cow  w 
taring  our  water  supplies, 
in  my  area  have  told  me  tha 
complying  with  the  act  coul 
$40,000  and  In  some  cases 
$100,000.  It  Is  obvious  that 
family  enterpilses  cannot 
these  expenses  on  their  own. 
help  of  loans  from  SBA 
farnieis  will  be  forced  to  go 
ness.  They  already  face  difiBci^t 
conditions  as  a  result  of  our 
nomic  situation  and  these 
terprises  will  simply  go  under 
our  help.  The  intent  of  tlie 
the  appropriations  bill  is  deafly 
SBA  to  provide  this  help, 
move  ahead  quickly  on  the 
these  loans. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr 
have  no  fmther  requests  foi 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chainna:  i 
minutes  to  the  distinguished 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Howe) 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  commenting  on  this 
bill  is  particularly  directed 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  certain*^  want  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  chainnan 
and  the  membei-s  of  liis  con^iittee  who 
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have  done  an  excellent  job,  I  tl^nk, 
all,  in  simreylng  all  of  these  _ 
.>:ome  very  important  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title 
partment  of  Commerce  sectlAi 
bill,  a  section  is  addressed  th^re 
Regional  Action  Planning 
v.hich  are  the  Federal-State 
Development     Commissions 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the 
-.plopmcnt  Act  of  1965.  There 
ot  these  commissions  presentlj 
ence:  The  New  England  Regio^ial 
roission;    the    Coastal   Plains 
Commission;  the  Ozarks 
ini.s.sion;  tlie  Upper  Great  Lake: 
Commission;  the  Fom-  Comers 
Commission;    the    Old    West 
Commission;  and  the  Pacific 
Regional  Commission. 

I  mention  those  because 
when  regional  development  Is 
in  this  country,  most  people  .. 
quainted  with  the  area  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  effort  In 
imlachlan  Regional  Commisslcn 
of  course.  Is  an  outstanding  shpw 
a  Federal-State  cooperative  pr 
economic  development. 

The    Appalachian    program 
course,  received  most  of  the 
development  money,  and  the 
gional  commissions  named  In 
ticular  appropriation  bill  are 
much  less  money  and  have 
ized  only  for  a  slightly  shoiifer 
than  the  Appalachian  Comml 

It  appears  to  me  that  at  som  s 
are  going  to  have  to  balance  ... 
cause  there  are  development 
these  States,  some  35  States, 
recognized  that  these  7  regloi^l 
opment  commissions  are  In  . 
development  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Appalachia.    _. 
grams  include  an  outstanding 
program,  an  outstanding  airpdrt 
opment  program,  a  fine  healUi 
ties  program,  vocational 
well  as  other  facilities,  and 
grams  must  be  extended  to 
areas  of  the  country. 

That  is  to  say  notliing  also,  _ 
man,  of  the  severe  economic 
ment  needs  that  we  have  In  oth^r 
and  particularly  in  the  urban 
are  not  ordinarily  touched  by 
grams,  which  are  more  rural 
than  they  are  urban. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  $ 
for  the  seven  regional 
States  contribute  only  one  — 
administi-ative  costs  of  these 
sions,  so  all  the  programing 
actually  Federal  moneys. 

The  breakdown  in  this  par 
propria tion  v.'ould  give  . . 
$5.9  million  for  each  of  the 
gional  development  commlssior  s 

What  I  am  saying  today  is 
licve  we  are  going  to  havie  to  getbus: 
work  carefully  on  the  authorizing 
mittee,  on  which  I  have  the 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  _ .. 
tee  on  Economic  Developmen 
Committee  on  Public  Works  an 
portation  of  this  body.  I  feel  w 
ing  to  have  to  do  our  homewor^ 
vidinjr  the  program  authority 
rationale  for  Increasing  the 
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tions   for   these   regional   development 
commissions  in  years  to  come. 

Indeed  there  are  many  who  feel  those 
commissions  ought  to  be  more  In  an  in- 
dependent and  separate  category,  as  the 
Appalachian  Commission  is,  with  a  sep- 
arate authority.  We  have  passed  that  bill, 
the  Appalachian  bill,  of  course,  in  this 
body,  and  it  is  now  in  the  other  body 
awaiting  their  action. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  say 
that  I  think  the  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  maintaining  apjn-oxi- 
niately  the  same  appropriatioii  level  for 
the  regional  commissions  as  last  year. 
More  could  be  used.  I  think  this  amounts 
to  a  slight  increase  of  about  $3,500,000. 
When  divided  among  the  seven  com- 
missions, it  docs  not  sive  t:s  a  great  deal 
more  to  work  witli,  but  it  does  give  us 
an  opportmiity  to  maintain  the  proraam. 
We  will  need  to  look  forv.ard  lo  a  new 
jimip  in  funding,  I  think,  for  tliese  re- 
gional commissions  in  the  near  futiue 
if  we  want  them  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose we  set  out  for  them  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gcntle- 
vroman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzuam)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vh'glnia  (Mr.  Sl.acki,  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

I  have  some  questions  to  ask  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
8121,  tmder  which  the  Attorney  General 
may  spend  funds  and  account  for  them 
solely  on  his  certificate. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Attorney  General 
may  expend  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  be  accounted  for  solely  ou  his 
certificate.  That  Ls  fomid  on  line  1 
through  line  3  of  page  21  of  the  bill. 

I  also  see  fmrther  down  on  the  same 
page,  with  respect  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Sendee,  an  amount 
of  $50,000  which  again  can  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate. 

The  Attorney  General  is  also  permitted 
to  spend  $70,000  in  connection  with  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and 
$30,000  in  cormection  with  legal  activi- 
ties and  account  for  these  expenditiu"es 
only  by  liis  certificate.  The  total  is  $220,- 
000. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tills: 
What  scrutiny  does  the  subcommittee 
give  to  the  expenditure  of  these  amounts 
to  insure  they  are  in  fact  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  title? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  vdU.  the 
.i;cntlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  mn  pleased  to  yield 
lo  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
.'-ubcommittee. 

Mr.  SLACK.  First,  Mr.  Chahman,  may 
I  cite  the  authority  in  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  $70,000  that  the  gentlewoman  re- 
ferred to  at  the  top  of  page  21  of  the 
bill.  That  authority  for  this  provision  is 
28  U.S.C.  537,  and  I  quote  from  that  as 
loUows: 

Appropriations  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
l:ive-~iigatloa  are  available  for  expenses  of 
'iijfrieseea   emergencies   of   a   confidential 
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character,  when  so  specified  iu  the  appro- 
priation concerned,  to  be  spent  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  certify  the  amount 
.spent  that  he  consider.?  advisable  not  to 
specify,  and  his  certification  is  a  Eufficlent 
voucher  for  the  amounr,  therein  expres.sed 
lo  have  been  spent. 

In  direct  response  to  the  comments  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  <BiIs. 
HoLTZMAN)  with  regard  to  what  I  have 
just  read,  tliis  money  is  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  information  and  other  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character  in 
pursuit  cf  investigations  bv  the  FBI. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  w  hether  I  might  pursue  this  be- 
cause, although  I  have  confidence  In  the 
present  Attorney  General,  there  have 
been  times  in  the  past  where  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  did  not  have  any  confidence 
in  the  Attorney  General — and  with  good 
reason  since  the  past  two  were  convicted 
of  criminal  acts. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  what  safeguards 
there  are  for  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress which  authorize  and  appropriate 
this  money  and  for  the  taxpayers  to  in- 
siu-e  that  these  funds  are.  In  fact,  spent 
for  legitimate  law-enforcement  purposes. 
That  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  Chah-man,  that 
they  have  not  been  so  spent,  but  what  as- 
surances do  the  taxpayers  and  the  Con- 
gress have  that  these  fimds  are,  in  fact, 
appropriately  spent  lor  legal  and  legit- 
imate purposes? 

Mr.  SLACK.  My  only  response  would  be 
that  under  the  authority  of  the  law  that 
was  cited,  all  that  is  required  Is  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  Attorney  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
f )om  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  like  to 
jjoint  out  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  that  one  important  factor  Is  the 
as.surance  that  the  Informant  will  not 
be  betrayed.  If  informants  are  betrayed, 
they  will  find  themselves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  somewhere,  and  we  will 
not  get  any  more  Information.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  rely  on  the  Attorney 
General  or  somebody,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  better  than  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  United  States. 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  respond,  my  concern  Is 
not  that  the  Attorney  General  cannot 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  some  In- 
formation— obviously  he  can  and  shotdd. 
But  there  is  no  way  under  this  law  that 
we  can  assure  oiu^elves  or  the  taxpay- 
ci-s  that  this  money  Is.  Indeed,  being 
spent  legally  or  for  legitimate  and 
needed  law-enforcement  purposes.  That 
is  my  question  to  the  gentleman:  How 
do  we  know  what  this  money  is  actually 
be  ing  spent  for? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
\^oman  will  ;ield  further,  we  take  the 
word  of  the  Attorney  General.  Hs  Is 
the  chief  law  enfoi-cement  ofBcer  of  the 
United  States. 
I  say  that  the  only  substitute  for  the 


present  anangement  would  be  to  let 
other  people  have  the  Information, 
which  could  lead  to  the  betrayal  of  the 
informant.  Although  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  full  information  spread  on  the 
record  and  let  other  people  share  in  it, 
any  possible  benefits  are  more  than  off- 
set by  the  dangers  to  the  informants. 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  We  have  had  one 
Attorney  General — Mr.  Mitchell — i-e- 
cently  convicted  for  perjury  and  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  justice  and  another — 
Mr.  Kleindeiast — for  refusing  to  answer 
pertinent  questions  before  the  Senate. 

In  Ught  of  this  record,  it  Is  a  little 
difficult  to  insist  that  the  word  of  an 
Attorney  General  is  sufficient. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
subcommittee  examine  these  items  to 
see  whether  or  not  these  amoimts  are 
actually  spent  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended.  That  may  not 
involve  scrutiny  of  payments  to  evers' 
informant,  but  there  ought  to  be  some 
check  to  see  that  the  money  is  being 
appropriately  and  legally  spent. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imder- 
stand  that  later  in  the  debate  sm  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  which  will  prohibit 
any  negotiations  that  would  result  in  the 
sturender  or  relinquishment  of  any  UJ5. 
rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  I  am 
in  ssnnpathy  with  the  objective  of  this 
amendment  but  I  must  point  out  that.  In 
my  opinion,  this  bill  Is  not  the  vehicle 
that  shotild  be  used  to  determine  VJB. 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  Is  an  appropriation  blU  and  a  major 
foreign  poUcy  issue  such  as  this  amend- 
ment proposes  should  be  the  subject  of 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee, 
and  not  just  tacked  on  as  an  amendment 
to  an  appropriations  bill. 

I  am  tmalterably  opposed  to  giving 
away  the  Panama  CanaL  I  have  made 
my  position  clear  on  this  matter  on  many 
occasions. 

I  trust  that  the  discussion  today  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  will  be  a  signal  to 
the  adminIstratI<Mi  and  the  Department 
of  State  that  the  Members  of  the  HOtise  of 
Representatives  strongly  oppose  any 
move  that  would  bring  about  the  loss  to 
the  United  States  of  our  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  proposed  amendment 
because  of  the  procedural  reasons  I  have 
stated.  But  I  do  believe  that  discussion 
of  this  matter  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  I  trust  that  the 
sentiment  in  support  of  it  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  will 
be  heeded  by  the  executive  brancli  ol  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mi'.  Chainnan.  the 
pubUc  concern  about  our  Nation's  immi- 
gration policies,  specifically  the  issue  of 
illegal  aliens  now  residing  in  the  United 
States,  Is  prompting  increasing  pressm-e 
on  the  Congress  for  legislative  action. 
In  large  part,  this  heightened  public 
awareness  and  concern  is  closely  related 
to  our  poor  economic  situation  and  the 
imavallabillty  of  jobs.  As  a  result  the 
problem  of  Illegal  aliens  has  gained  new 
importance  and  meaning. 

As  a  member  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
commimity,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
many  faceted  problem  illegal  aliens  and 
the  great  impact  any  legislation  will  have 
in  our  community.  Many  of  the  15  mil- 
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lion  Spanish  origin  people  have  close 
friends  or  relatlTes  that  face  deporta- 
tion daily.  Many  of  the  Indlvldualfl  have 
lived  here  several  years  and  have  estab- 
lished new  productive  lives.  Any  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  must  be  humane 
to  people  who  have  strong  ties  to  this 
country  but  lack  the  proper  papers. 

Be.vond  doubt,  the  Congress  must  ad- 
di-e.s.s  the  question  of  illegal  aliens.  I  con- 
cur V.  ith  my  colleagues  who  have  called 
for  immediate  legislative  action  to  re- 
solve this  issue.  However,  in  our  efforts 
to  deal  with  this  issue.  Congress  must 
not  allow  illegal  aliens  to  become  scape- 
goats. Nob,  should  the  Congress  com- 
pound the  exploitaUon  and  discrimina- 
tion which  these  human  beings  already 
experience.  It  is  my  hope  that,  given 
the  present  atmosphere  of  intensified 
public  interest,  attention,  and  concern 
the  Congress  will  seize  this  opportunity 
and  act  with  wisdom  and  fairness. 

My   distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Chainnan 
RoDiNo  and  Mr.  Eilbkrg,  have  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  resolve  the  Ulegal 
alien    question.    Theh:    bill.    H.R.    982 
which  imposes  penalties  upon  those  who 
employ  illegal  aUents,  is  not  a  bill  I  can 
support  hi  its  present  form.  1  applaud 
their  initiaUve  and  continued  Interest. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  may  work 
together  to  resolve  the  many  different 
opinions  on  this  matter  and  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Very  near  future 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  yesterday 
introduced  legislation  which  reflects  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  many  members 
^  the  ^lanlsh-speaking  community.  My 
am   Hit.  8194.  the  Immigration  Status 
Adjustment  Act  of  1975.  and  H.R,  8195. 
the  Immigration  EqualizaUon  Act  of 
1975,   would  establish  a  different  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Illegal  immi- 
graUon.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  wiU  review  this 
legislaUon  and  consider  its  provisions 
when  th^  begin  to  mark  up  legislation 
on  this  important  question. 

In  addition.  I  have  advocated,  along 
with  other  Hispanic  community  leaders, 
that  the  Immlgratlra  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  conduct  a  study  of  the  Illegal 
alien  proUon.  I  am  gratified  to  note  that 
in  today's  State.  Justice.  Judiciary  ap- 
propriatiwis.  HJl.  8121,  there  is  an  aUo- 
cation  for  such  a  study.  General  Chap- 
man. EMrector  of  the  INS.  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  the  study  of  the 
illegal  alien  population  is  one  of  the 
INS's  most  critical  needs.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  this  statement. 

The  study  design  appears  hi  the  text 
of  the  Subcommittee  Hearings  on  the 
Department  of  JusUce,  Part  2,  on  page 
959.  The  study  will  research  the  mag- 
nitude, distribution,  flow,  characteristics, 
and  the  hnpact  of  the  Illegal  immigra- 
tion on  the  United  States.  The  informa- 
Uon  will  be  collected  by  reorganMng 
sMne  of  the  Service's  methods  so  that 
their  statistics  will  provide  an  accurate 
basis  to  provide  projections  regarding 
the  flow  of  Illegal  hnmlgration.  types  of 
employment  the  individuals  obtain,  im- 
pact the  flow  has  on  the  market,  niun- 
bers  receiving  welfare  services,  and  Im- 
pact on  the  balance  of  payments. 
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It  is  evident  by  the  desigr 
that  the  INS  officials  have  f  ( 
about  the  scope  and  extent 
lem  of  illegal  immigration, 
daily  I  have  read  and  heaiii 
counts  of  General 
there  are  4  to  12  million  ~ 
these  individuals  are  caiisiii ; 
ployment  problem  in  our 
children  are  flooding  our 
and  many  are  rcceivhig  w^. 
If  General  Chapman  feels  li_ 
in  excess  of  $1  million  to  defl 
lem.  and  I  agree  with  him 
I  also  must  believe  that  he 
ently  have  the  facts.  If  he 
the  facts  he  should  temper 
tory  remarks  to  the  public 
statements    have    created 
suspicion  towai-ds  persons  w 
be  of  foreign  origin.   His 
statements  have  contributec 
hunt  atmosphere  in  many 
country. 

General  Chapman  i.s 

expert  in  this  area  and  he 
Members  of  Congress  and  „„_ 
leaders  who  are  not  aware  o; 
factual  basis  for  many  of  his 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
elusions  regarding  the  exi 
immigration  problem  and 
far-reaching  legislation  at  . 
must  know  the  facts  first.  I 
Gerieral  Chapman  to  curtail 
until  he  has  a  more  accu. 
basis  that  will  substantiate 
ments  and  conclusions.  Th 
news   article   which   appea 
Washington  Post  on  Februar 
an  example  of  the  type  news 
results  from  his  statements: 
Illegal  Entrants  Flock  to 
Hard  To  Count 
(By  Lawrence  Meyer) 
On  Jan.  9.  Oeorglos  and  ... 
Bias  were  plying  their  trade. 
Statue  of  Liberty  at  the  union 
an  hour,  when  they  were 

eral  officials.  The  Plesslas   

lag  so  dlUgently  under  the  lam] 
golden  door,  were  illegal  J 

The  previous  day,  Jesus  „. 
a  Metro  subway  construction 
was  picked  up  by  federal  ir.„. 
flcials   in  downtown   Washingt 
Saucedo,   a  Mexican   who 
hour,  was  also  an  illegal 

Every    day,    somewhere    in 
States,  thousands  of  illegal  . 
apprehended  by  investigators 
migration  and  Natiualization 
than   800,000  last  year.   But  at 
number   and   perhaps   two  to 
more  slip  into  the  United   Stii 
being    caught,    according    to 
officials. 

Although  when  pres.sed  i.... 
flcials  concede  that  no  one  can 
certainty  how  many  illegal  i 
unapprehended  or  how  many 
the  United  States  now,  they  „ 
4  mUlion  to  12  million  illegal 
already  are  here. 

Immigration    offlcials    and 
Congress  concerned  about  the  ,, 
lously  characterize  the  influx  of 
migrants  as  a  "torrent"  or  a  ' 
express  alarm  that  unless  new 
passed  and  the  immigration  se. . 
is  incre.Tsed,  the  situation  wUl  get 
Ix)cal  public  offlcials  acr«;s  the 
ready   are   complaining   that   ill 
grants  are  straining  public  servic^ 
welfare   rolls  and    taking   jobs 
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American  citizens.  Neither 
the  laws  of  most  states  require 
dividual  be  a  citizen  or  a  legal 
order  to  receive  public  assistance. 
The  problem  is  so  acute  and  . 
limited,  according  to  Immigratl 
that  they  lack  the  personnel  to 
all  tlie  tips  they  get  concerning 
of  illegal  Immigrants.  In  some 
ficials  said,  even  when  the  1il._ 
caught,  they  sometimes  have  to 
because   tlie   immigration  service 
funds  to  send  iheni  back  to  the  r 

The   problem,   according   to   .. 
officials,    is   simply   out   of   hand 
York    metropolitan    area    alone 
harboiK  more  than   1   million  il. 
grants.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  au_ 
estimates,  there  are  at  least  another 
illegal  immigrants. 

But   these  estimate.s   are 

When  pressed,  immigration 

that   Lhey  really  do  not  know 
illegal  Immigrants  are  in  the  Un 
now.   how   many   enter  each 

being  apprehended,  how  mucli 

eral  income  taxes  goes  uncoUectid 
much  money  leaves  the  country 
to    support    the    families   of 
working  here. 

During   hearings   conducted   bj 
Judiciary  subcommittee  in  July, 
Immigration  Service  director  for 
district  testified  that  possibly  a  ". 
amount  of  money"  was  being  sent 
Pressed   to   be   more  specific,   he 
amoinit  was  "at  least  several  millio  i 
That  same  day,   the  Southwes; 
director  testified,  "I  feel  that  it 
or  a  billion  dollars,  not  millions 

Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  comi™^ 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalizatic  n 
use.s  a  variety  of  figures  on  d 
sions  to  describe  the  problem. 

Diu-ing   a   recent   interview   in 
Chapman  said  that  1.5  million  to 

illegal  immigrants  are  not  _^^ 

nually.  Tlie  figure  could  be  as  higl: 
lion.  Chapman  said.  He  also 

servatively"  that  about  $12 

or  about  $2.88  billion  annually, 
the  United  States. 

In  a  speech  in  Houston  last  „^ 
man  used  a  different  figtue.  "Last 
said,  "the  Immigration  Service  apu 
nearly  800.000  illegal  aliens— equa 
than    half    the    population   of 
Houston.    Though    this   was    10 
number  we  apprehended  Just  a 
lier.  it  was  probably  no  more 
of  four  who  ent«red  "the  country  .. 
Thus,    according    to    Chapman's 
Hou.ston.   tlie   minimiun   number 
imniigrunts  was  not  1.6  million  to 
but  more  likely  2.4  million. 

The.s«   figures,   which  Chapman 
are  only  estimates,  have  been  ci 
edly  in  several  news  stories  withir 
year  on  the  problem.  Last  summer 
and  World  Report  carried  a  four 
view   with    Chapman   on   "How 
Illegal  Aliens  Sneak  Into  U.S." 

The  Washington   Star-News  ran 
last  November  on  the  issue.  The 

the    American    Legion    in 

carried  an  article  on  "Our  Illegal 
lem."  Also  in  December  The  New  _ 
ran  a  three-part  series  on  Illegal 
the   New  York   area.   ABC   News 
telecast    a   one-hour    program 
-Aliens  the  Gate  Crashers"  Jan.  3. 

When  asked  how  the  immigratlo  i 
determines  how  many  Illegal  aliet{i 
liie  United  States  and  how  many 

annually,  Cliapman  said  in  an 

The  Washington  Post  that  these 
come  from  estimates  for  each  of 
tricts  in  the  United  States  submitte|i 
district   directors.   Asked   how 

directors  get  their  estimates, , 

spondcd  that  they  have  a  formula 
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rected  a  reporter   to  call   the   diivcu>r   for 
Washington. 

The  district  director,  Lavid  L.  Drunmioud, 
said  In  a  telephone  Interview  that  he  knew 
of  no  formula.  Drummond  later  referred  his 
caller  to  the  regional  oRice  In  Richmond, 
where  more  information  was  available. 

Edward  T.  Sweeney,  associate  region -l 
commissioner  for  operatio:is  for  the  South- 
east region,  said  in  a  telephone  interview: 
"We  ju.st  went  liirougli  trying  to  niaUo  an 
estiniate  ...  I  don't  ihlnk  any  fovir.ula 
exi-itPd.  I'm  at  a  lo^s." 

S.  LaVcrne  Jervis,  public  in'ormatin-i  ofli- 
cer  for  the  Immis»rat!on  SrenMce,  .'said, 
"There  are  formitla-s  and  there  are  formulas. 
But  it  sure  Isn't  .scientlhc'  The  estiiratcs 
are  based  on  "leads'"  that  immigrauon  in- 
vestigators are  unable  to  follow  up,  moiil- 
tcring  of  electronic  ."^ea.sors  used  along  tlic 
Sout,hv.t'.t  border  vith  Mexico,  where  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  illegal  immigration  comes 
from,  la,"-.!!  poMce  estimate?,  econom!','  con- 
ditions In  the  countries  where  the  immi- 
grants forne  fio;n  and  "street  wisdom,"  ac- 
cording to  Jei-vls  and  other  officials. 

"It's  based  on  the  best  esiimates  oi  our 
people  in  the  field, "  Jervis  said.  "It's  based 
oil  judgment,  and  how  liie  Miiiaii  director 
decides  how  many  pejp'.j  arc  in  his  district 
and  how  the  Houston  clircrtcr  decides  just 
are  not  the  same  thing. 

"This  certainly  Isn't  .w  attempt  to  make 
It  .seem  that  it's  a  much  wor-e  probleni  rhau 
it  Is,  because  that  isn't  ihe  comml -.«iioner'.s 
way  of  doing  thlnts  and  It  wouldn't  work,' 
JeiTls  said. 

One  source,  who  hus  liad  occA>ioii  :  r>  e.\- 
.•uiiine  tlie  immigratici  .se;'\i---.'s  v.aj.-^  of 
measuring  illegal  immisir-ition,  and,  "I  da::'t 
think  they  have  any  plunsi>iln  nicthod  ';r 
gathering  statistics." 

But,  this  source  ooiulnr.cd.  "I  t:>,r.k 
there's  a  problem."  He  cited  the  immigra- 
tion service's  statistics  on  apprehensions, 
which  reliect  a  steadily  and  rapidly  r;  -liiij 
Increase,  from  201,000  in  1069  to  277,000  In 
1970.  to  348.000  in  1971  to  430,000  in  19T2 
la  676,000  in  1073  to  800,000  in  1974.  'I 
sufspect  that  the  rise  of  those  apprehen  ■.u->n 
figures  is  a  very  resl  .set  of  .statistics  and 
that  It  reflects  something, "  this  source  said. 
The  Law  Enforceme;it  Assistance  Adniiuis- 
tratloii  has  awarded  a  $48,000  contract  to  a 
private  consultant  to  create  a  de>lgu  to 
study  methods  that  could  be  used  for  count- 
ing Illegal  linmlfeTants  and  to  measure  t.:eir 
Impact.  The  Immigration  Service  a.'ikert  for 
$2  million  In  its  budget  request  for  the  nest 
fiscal  year  for  the  stud^-. 

Despite  the  lack  of  any  reliable  st.i'i'tlcs 
Chapman  and  members  of  Congress  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  insi:5t  that  it  is 
serious.  Rep.  Peter  W.  Bodino  Jr.  tD-N.J.) 
has  introduced  legislation  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Eepreseutativeo  twice  since  it 
was  first  Introduced  In  1972. 

The  Senate  has  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  blU. 

Rodlno's  bill,  which  would  amend  present 
federal  law  to  make  It  a  crime  for  aa  em- 
ployer knowingly  to  hire  an  Ulegal  alien,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigratlou  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. The  committee's  chairman.  Sen.  James 
O.  Eastland  (D-Mlss.) ,  has  not  had  a  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee  to  consider  the  Rodlno 
bill. 

According  to  Chapman,  Rodlno's  bill,  al- 
though not  a  panacea,  is  a  necessary  item  to 
handling  the  immigration  problem.  If  the 
legiblation  passes.  Chapman  said,  "it  will  re- 
•^ult  in  a  majority  of  American  employers 
faithfully  carrying  out  its  provlsioii-s.  And 
that  will  narrow  It  down  to  the  small  per- 
centage of  employers  who  act  Illegally  ...  It 
will  drainatlcaUy  reduce  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort  required." 

In  addition  to  the  Rodlno  bill,  Chapiv.an 
said  he  needed  about  $50  nUUlon  in  addition- 
al money  for  the  Immigration  Service.  With 


that  much  added  to  the  $180  miiliou  au- 
thorized iu  fiscal  1975,  Chapman  said,  1  mil- 
lion Jobs  could  be  opened  up  for  Americans, 
"attractive  Jobs,  the  kind  you  could  get  an 
American  to  do." 

Rodlno  and  Rep.  Joshua  Eilberg  (D-Pa.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Snbcom- 
mitteo  oil  Immigration  and  Nationality, 
which  is  to  hold  hearings  en  the  biU,  both 
cited  the  1  miiliou  could  be  opened  up  dur- 
ing p.  pre:a  conference  railed  la.«;t  week  to 
dramatize  the  reed  for  lec^Wailon. 

With  millions  of  Americans  unemployed, 
tliev  argued,  the  need  for  the  leiislation, 
serious  in  past  years,  had  become  critical. 

Wiien  Eilberg  was  asked  by  a  reporter  ailer 
il.i>  prejs  cor.Icrence  ii  he  was  coufidcut  of 
th'i  Etiitisiiis  liuppllcd  by  the  Immigration 
Service,  1-.3  replied,  "I'o  one  knows  for  .sure." 
The  Immi^^ration  Sen-U-c,  he  «nid.  "plves  u."? 
ft  rule  of  thumb  that  for  every  one  that  gets 
caught,  five  or  six  ^et  through." 

Uy  that  calculation,  the  num'jer  of  illegal 
imniigraius  who  came  into  the  Unired  States 
last  year  W4is  net  tlje  1.5  miKiou  to  2  uiilliou 
or  liie  2.4  liiilUon  voiioasly  e:;timated  by 
;'!'apma  1  hiu  ralhcr  4  ml'.Uoii  to  4.8  million. 

Wlien  E'lbcrg  was  a-ked  If  he  was  not 
troubled  that  i.he  statistic.q  seemed  to  be  soft, 
he  replied.  "It  doi'sn't  matter  whether  It's  4 
million  or  C  r,r  8  or  12  million '  if  it  Is  con- 
ceded that  illegtil  Inunigratioii  Is  a  problem. 

Then,  poimirg  to  the  estimates  supplied 
by  ihe  In. migration  Ssrvice.  Eilberg  again  as- 
i'Crled  tliRt  1  niilllcn  jobs  could  be  mnde 
quickly  avnl:ih!e  to  .^nioricnn.^  if  The  Rodlxio 
bill  were  passed. 

In  any  ca.^.e.  the  pro?nc-rti  for  the  Rodlno 
t)ill  do  not  seem  markedly  better  in  this  se.-,- 
sion  of  Congress  than  before.  Eastland,  who 
owns  a  large  plantation  in  Mississippi  and 
who  reportedly  has  cloce  ties  wi^li  Southern 
ag: ici'.ltiu'al  interestr;,  was  not  available  for 
r~n  IntPrvic>v.  An  administration  .source  who 
has  vatchtd  ine  Rodino  bill  in  Congress  dis- 
counted the  prospect  that  Eastland  wotUd 
act  on  It. 

Rodlno,  when  H.sked  at  fcis  press  conference 
about  Eastland,  .said  he  intended  "to  luke 
this  up  witli  tlie  .senator  and  Impress  upon 
him  the  urgency  of  this  kind  of  legislation." 

In  addition  to  the  doubtfiU  prospects  for 
Rodlno's  bill  m  the  Senate,  the  Immigration 
Service's  budget  request  to  be  submitted  to 
Congre.ss  by  President  Ford  will  seek  only 
about  a  330  million  Increase  and  not  the  $60 
million  Ciiapmr.n  had  hoped  tor.  an  inlormed 
iouice  said. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Cliaii'man.  I  note  in 
the  committee  i-ejiort  for  H.R.  8121  that 
the  funding  for  the  handicapped  as- 
sistance loan  propram  is  set  at  $5  million 
for  the  direct  loan  part  of  the  program 
and  $30  miilion  for  the  guaranteed  loan 
part.  Recent  figures  on  the  loans  ap- 
proved this  year  from  similar  levels  of 
funding,  however,  suggest  that  this  ratio 
of  direct  loan  money  to  guaranteed  loan 
money  may  not  be  the  most  beneficial  for 
the  handicapped.  The  most  recent  data 
indicates  that  the  $5  million  appropri- 
ated this  year  for  direct  loans  is  long 
gone,  and  there  Ls  currently  a  backlog  of 
27  loan  applications  for  $2,520,000 
awaiting  funding.  In  other  words,  the  di- 
rect loan  program  this  year  was  about 
50  percent  .short  of  the  demand  for  these 
loans,  and  therefore  half  of  next  year's 
appropriation  will  be  used  immediately 
to  take  care  of  the  backlog. 

The  guaranteed  loan  part,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  a  very  different  story.  The  most 
recent  data  shows  only  $600,000  out  of 
the  appropriated  $30  million  has  gone 
for  guaranteed  loart.  In  other  woi-ds, 
this  part  of  the  projn.''ni  ha";  been  prac- 
tically unused. 


Tlie  reuiou  for  Uiia  diacrepaucy  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  program  is 
cleai" — it  is  the  difference  in  the  interest 
rates,  llie  direct  loans  are.  by  law,  set 
at  3  percent,  a  deliberate  subsidy  refiect- 
iug  the  determination  of  Congress  that 
tlie&e  loans  really  be  meaningful  tu  the 
hadicapped  rather  than  be  a  program 
which  merely  gives  lip  service  to  social 
problems.  The  rats  for  the  guara.iLsed 
lo.ins,  of  course,  is  the  pxevailing  rate 
for  most  SBA  programs,  cuneiiily 
.slighiiy  ur4i>re  thaii  10  peicem. 

Obviou.sly  with  this  diCeie.rJ.';!  liie 
inajoiity  of  busLuctics  are  goiug  to  .seek 
Uie  3  percent  money.  What  is  equally 
significant,  howevei',  is  tlie  fact  Uiat, 
confronted  with  tlie  long  backlog  and 
wait  for  direct  loan  funding,  most  fa'jsi- 
iiessea  still  have  not  turned  lo  Uie  guar- 
anteed loan  alternative.  In  pai't  this  io 
because  private  lenders  are  often  unwiil- 
iag  to  riik  loans  for  the  handicapped — 
wiiich  is  why  tiie  program  was  estab- 
lished in  the  fuit  place,  and  in  part 
because  tlie  handicapped  are  simply  un- 
able to  afford  tiiat  kiiid  of  higii  iau^csc 
rate. 

Keep  in  rnincl  Uiat  these  axe  loans 
which  are  going  to  handicapped  who  own 
and  operate  tlieir  own  buiiness.  not  sim- 
ply to  firms  wliich  hire  the  handicapped. 
Such  businesses,  ui  addition  to  all  Uie 
obstacles  which  all  fledgUng  firms  h&ve 
wlien  tliey  begin,  are  faced  with  the  extra 
problems  of  lack  of  community  confi- 
dence, especially  that  of  banks  and  other 
tredit-extenduig  uostitutions,  the  need 
for  special  equipment  for  the  handi- 
capped which  is  frequently  expeasi'.e. 
and  the  extra  burden  the  handicap  itself 
imijoses  on  the  fi^-m. 

Th2  purpose  cf  tiie  Handicapped  As- 
sistance Loan  progi-am  when  it  was  en- 
acted m  late  1972  was  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  the  handicapped  could  overcome 
these  obstacles  and  enter  into  the  eco- 
nomic mahisti-eam  rather  than  iiemain 
on  the  periphery.  It  is  obvious  fi'om  the 
figures  I  have  pi-esented,  however,  tloat 
of  the  $35  million  total  ui  the  program, 
some  $30  million  of  it — the  guaranteed 
loan  poilion — is  essentially  useless  luider 
current  economic  conditions,  while  tlie 
backlog  for  the  duect  loan  money  dem- 
onstrates graphically  tlie  enthusiasm  of 
handicapped  businessmen  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  need  for  further  funding 
of  that  part  of  it.  A  better  approach, 
in  my  view,  would  be  to  keep  the  $35  mil- 
Uon  ceiling  intact  but  adjust  the  direct 
loan-guaranteed  loan  ratio  in  favor  of 
the  former  so  as  to  help  tiie  pi-ogiani 
accomplish  its  objectives. 

The  Handicapped  Assistance  loan 
program  has  had  a  difficult  time  of  it  in 
its  brief  existence.  Enacted  into  law  m 
October  1972,  it  took  SBA  a  year  to 
write  the  regulations  for  the  program, 
regulations  that  were  adopted  only  after 
considerable  controversy  and  concern 
that  they  had  been  drawn  so  narrow 
as  to  exclude  many  of  the  people  Con- 
gress had  intended  to  assist. 

Some  6  weeks  after  the  program  finally 
began  ofDcially  on  November  5,  1973,  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  In- 
structed the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  inform  Its  regional  offices  tliat 
the  propram  was  not  going  to  be  funded 
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because  of  the  3-percent  rate.  After  con- 
siderable argument  back  and  forth, 
OM6  relented,  thanks  largely  to  the  ef- 
forts of  a  senior  member  of  the  Appro- 
pnations  Committee.  Mr.  Shriver. 

Three  months  after  that  episode,  how- 
ever, the  administration  once  again  tried 
to  effectively  destroy  the  program  by 
seeking  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
raise  the  Interest  rate.  Thanks  to  the 
timely  intervention  of  several  of  us  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  legislation  never  came  to  the 
floor. 

For  the  past  year,  the  program ".s  path 
has  been  fairly  smooth.  Throughout  the 
various  battles  the  Congress  has  time 
and  time  again  shown  its  determination 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  handicapped 
businessmen  to  establish  themselves 
through  the  low-Interest  loans  in  this 
program.  I  hope  that  when  the  commit- 
tee next  examines  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  HAL  program  in 
particular,  it  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  Idea  of  increasing  the  funds 
in  the  direct-loan  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Is  so 
often  the  case  with  appropriations  bills 
that  come  before  the  House,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  to  single  out  any  item  with  which 
the  folks  back  home  can  easily  identify. 
Today,  however.  I  am  quite  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  HJR.  8121,  the  appro- 
riations  legislation  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice.  Judiciaiy,  and  related 
agencies. 

I  do  so  because  of  an  item  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's appropriation.  The  dollar  figure  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  $5.6  billion 
aggregate  figure,  but  it  constitutes  a 
significant  increase  for  the  FTC's  con- 
domininum  investigation,  an  investiga- 
tion which  was  begun  over  a  year  ago. 
but  v.a3  suddenly  suspended  last  March 
by  the  PTC  Commissioners.  The  $75,000 
that  is  contained  in  the  bill  is  essential 
for  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  to  resume  its  vital  investiga- 
tion into  alleged  unfair  and  deceptive 
sales  practices  that  originated  with  the 
boom  in  condominium  construction  in 
Florida  and  has  since  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  have  faith  that 
this  clear  directive  will  move  the  PTC  to 
get  on  with  the  probe  as  soon  sis  possible. 

Nonetheless,  while  the  bill  specifically 
earmarks  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Inquest.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
figure  will  prove  to  be  an  InRexible  ceil- 
ing the  fTC  will  place  on  its  expendi- 
ttues  for  the  investigation.  This  cannot 
occur,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  FTC 
will  use  the  appropriations  flgm'e  as  a 
floor.  Should  the  need  for  additional 
money  arise,  the  Commission  should  dip 
Into  its  existing  budgetary  resources  to 
handle  the  added  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  action  today  is 
another  effort  in  surmounting  a  series  of 
obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  befoi'e 
the  investigation  is  reopened.  The  issues 
are  also  legal. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed  into  law.  the  FTC  Im- 
provements Act— Public  Law  93-637. 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  the 
FTC  is  permitted  to  sue  in  court  for  a 
period  that  extends  3  years  after  the  un- 
fair or  deceptive  sales  violation  was  al- 
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legedly  committed.  In  this 
stance,  the  issues  that 
tested  in  court,  and  must 
decided  by  the  court, 
whether  the  3-year  time 
when:  first,  the  last  per 
lease  agreement;  or  second, 
person  signed;  or  third,  w 
sequent  enforcement,  that 
collection  of  recreation 
fees  constitutes  the  point 
statute  of  limitations  beg 
Most  condominiums  in 
involved  and  would 
from  the  ensuing  litigation 
concurred  with  the  large 
condominium  that  was 
hold  but  subsequently 
lease  longer  than  3  years 
of  the  first  court  case,  wouli 
declared  hiellgible  for  the 
recovering  any  restitution 
tion  for  the  period  it  was 
long-term  lease. 

The  recovery  of  damages 
upon  the  success  of  the 
would  be  allocated  to  those 
who  were  directly  involved 
the  principal  litigants  in 
court  action.  What  this 
condominium  owners  is 
PTC  action  prove  successfi  1 
court  action  by  additional 
could  rely  on  Federal 
lief  from  and  the  abolition 
tion  lease.  Thus,  the  PTC  is 
component  in  the  battle 
unfair  long-term  leases, 
the  groundwork  for  the  tota 
of  this  type  of  leasehold  on 
properties. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  m 
these  appropriations  whicl 
the  FTC  condominium 
go  forward. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Califor 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of 
1976  fiscal  year  appropr 
Departments   of   State, 
merce,  the  judiciary,  and 
cies.  As  a  member  of  this 
have  spent  many  hours 
wide-ranging  jurisdictions 
should  like  to  addre-ss  my; 
of  those  areas  which  I  feel 
meaning  to  a  large  nunibe 
cans. 

Within  title  II,  the 
Justice,  imder  "General 
is  foimd  the  Civil  Rights 
recently  enacted  10-year 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  but 
sponsibiUties  of  this  divisic^ 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
election  law  changes  be  s 
proval.  Correspondence  with 
ment  of  Justice  earlier  thi 
dicated  that  of  475  total 
changes  in  eight  of  the 
by  the  act,  394  had  not 
for  review.  Justice  officials 
appropriate  State  officials 
that  the  submissions  were 
I  believe  this  is  e\idenclai-y 
to  assure  a  vigorous  effort 
pliance  with  the  act.  The 
ed  exftansion  of  the  act 
more  important.  This  bill 
funding  needed  to  continui 
needed  work  in  the  impov 
people's  right  to  vote 
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EDA  are  of  great  importance  for  all  re- 
gions. 

The  regional  action  planning  councils 
i.iovide  a  v/ide  array  of  needed  services 
for  many  of  the  States.  Another  of  the 
Commerce  progx'ams  with  impact  upon 
urban  and  rural  areas,  the  RAPC's  ad- 
dress themselves  to  local  needs,  and  sug- 
gest local  solutions  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  greater  awareness  that  local 
initiative  is  often  the  way  m  which  to 
get  the  citizenry  involved.  I  support  the 
IjAPC's  and  ask  that  you  join  tliis  sup- 
IMjrt. 

The  promotion  of  exports,  an  item  of 
.special  importance  in  a  recessionary 
economy,  is  one  of  tlie  responsibilities 
of  the  Domestic  and  International  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  the  Department 
of  commerce.  This  bill  represents  an  in- 
crease over  tlie  budget  request  for  these 
programs,  but  this  is  an  addition  that  I 
feel  must  be  made.  Exports  represent 
one  of  the  tools  with  which  we  can  get 
the  rolls  of  unemployment  to  begin  to 
shrink.  The  export  generated  balance  of 
payment  dollars  are  a  vei-y  real  solution 
to  a  part  of  the  trade  balance  that  has 
been  so  badly  distorted  by  the  appetite 
for  foreign  energy  sources  that  the  Na- 
tion has  developed.  The  Federal  and  local 
taxes  paid  upon  export  volume  are  a 
soiu'ce  of  revenue  that  all  here  will  agree 
is  most  important  in  times  of  declining 
receipts.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  increase  over  the  budget  still  sets 
the  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  at  a 
level  lower  than  that  of  the  1975  appro- 
priation. This  is  an  area  I  believe  all 
Members,  from  all  regions,  should 
support. 

Within  the  export  promotion  consider- 
ations of  the  committee  was  the  question 
of  "full-cost  recovery"  as  proposed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
Director  of  the  DIBA  estimated  that  such 
a  program,  especially  in  light  of  the  man- 
ner of  determining  the  "full  cost,"  would 
rasult  in  an  85  percent  reduction  of  the 
program  participation  of  established  ex- 
porters. Since  exports  generate  more  tax 
revenues  than  we  appropriate  for  promo- 
tion by  a  factor  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars to  one,  lowered  participation  in  the 
name  of  recovering  costs  in  a  direct  man- 
ner is  a  false  economy.  The  "multiplier 
effects"  of  increased  job  opportimities  in 
a  widely  dispei-sed  number  of  cities  and 
communities,  growth  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  the  confidence  in  the 
economy  such  activity  generates  is  still 
one  more  indication  t^at  we  must  sissure 
that  this  progpram  is  not  crippled  with 
poorly  constructed  and  counterproduc- 
tive "full-cost"  direct  recovery  language. 
The  Office  of  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise is  another  Commerce  activity 
whose  task  has  been  greatly  complicated 
and  made  more  urgent  by  the  recession. 
The  recent  OMBE  reorientation  towards 
survival  training  for  those  businesses 
started  in  years  of  greater  economic 
promise  represents  a  sound  step  toward 
the  problems  of  the  minority  business- 
man and  businesswoman.  Criticism  of 
the  OMBE  in  the  GAO  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee  investigations  must  not 
be  allowed  to  turn  us  away  from  tiie 
congressional  resolve  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  the  minority  business  man  and 
woman.  Sound  economics  mandates  that 


we  direct  the  energy  of  the  Nation  to- 
wards generating  opportunities  for  all 
people  to  become  self-sufficient  and  to 
contribute  to  the  economy.  Congress  has 
often  expressed  its  recognition  of  this 
urgent  national  need. 

Title  V  of  the  appropriations  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  related  agencies.  The 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  been 
expanded  by  10  additional  positions,  and 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  positive  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  Commission. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  been  provided  with 
funds  to  reduce  the  lai-ge  backlog  of 
cases  present  in  the  field  offices.  I  beUeve 
that  this  is  a  necessary  improvement  to 
the  EEOC  effort,  an  effort  made  more 
immediate  by  the  questions  of  seniority 
versus  affirmative  action  in  recession 
generated  layoffs. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  taking  steps  to  improve  the 
content  of  programs  within  the  peak  pe- 
riods of  child  viewing,  though  a  greatei- 
committment  and  tighter  targeting  of 
viewing  hoiu:  peak  periods  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  The  40  milUon  chil- 
dren under  12  represent  a  vast  audience 
for  the  sophisticated  advertising  special- 
ists of  Madison  Avenue.  The  FCC  has  a 
special  obligation  to  help  meet  the  special 
needs  of  these  children. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  appro- 
priation contains  two  items  which  I  be- 
lieve are  of  special  interest  to  many 
Americans.  Funding  for  a  study  into  con- 
dominiimi  sales  practices  provides  prom- 
ise of  reUef  for  past  abuse  victims  of 
this  growing  form  of  national  h(»ne 
ownei-ship  oiqx>rtunity.  In  addition. 
$500,000  has  been  appropriated  to  help 
meet  the  expenses  of  pubUc  witnesses  be- 
fore the  FTC  under  the  provisions  of  the 
FTC  improvement  act.  Section  18(h)  of 
that  act  provides  fimding  for  those  who 
othei-wise  would  not  be  able  to  appear 
before  the  FTC.  This  represents  an  im- 
provement in  FTC  practice. 

There  are  other  FTC  impacts  upon 
the  population  as  a  whole,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  theh:  efforts 
to  acquaint  people  with  the  potential  fire 
hazards  of  polyurethane  and  some  poly- 
styrene building  and  fumi^iing  mate- 
rials. Improperly  en^iloyed.  these  two 
members  of  the  plastics  molecular  chain 
can  generate  a  significant  fire  and  smoke 
threat  to  life  and  property.  Several  large 
scale  disasters  have  occurred  or  ai"e 
threatened  by  the  improper  application 
of  these  materials.  FTC  efforts  to  reduce 
this  thi-eat  are  a  welcome  dev^opment. 
The  activities  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  have  a  bearing 
upon  all  of  us.  Restored  confidence  in  the 
equity  markets  will  reduce  some  of  the 
demand  upon  debt  capital  that  has 
driven  interest  rates  to  record  shatter- 
ing levels,  with  catastrophic  effect  upon 
small  business  efforts,  home  buyers,  and 
consumei-s  and  producers  at  all  levels. 
Steps  taken  by  the  SEC  to  assure  an 
orderly,  cost  efficient,  and  honest  market 
are  vital  to  the  restoration  of  investor 
confidence.  Fundhig  in  this  bill  addresses 
the  needs  of  the  SEC  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  their  perfoi-mance. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
another  of  the  committee's  jurisdictions 


with  botli  rtu-al  and  m-ban  impact.  Small 
business  is  a  vital  part  of  the  economic 
life  blood  of  the  American  society.  Witii- 
in  the  rural  ai-eas  of  tliis  Nation,  SBA 
loans  and  guarantees  afford  the  business 
operator  with  an  opportimity  to  increase 
the  economic  and  employment  oppor- 
tunity of  the  surrounding  citizeni-y.  A 
special  SBA  program  of  purchase  sub- 
sidies for  minority  business — section 
8<a) — is  a  tool  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  promote  the  growth 
and  subsequent  maturation  of  small  busi- 
ness efforts  of  minority  contractors.  The 
importance  of  tliis  program  is  widely 
known,  but  less  widely  known  Ls  the 
critical  problem  of  continuity.  If  a 
recipient  of  a  Federal  contract  "tools 
up"  for  a  1-year  contract,  investmg 
capital  and  sweat  into  the  machinery  and 
programs  necessaiy  to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  withdrawal  of  that 
contract  a  year  later,  or  the  absence  of 
an  opportunity  to  bid  upon  a  similar  con- 
tract, actually  compounds  the  problems 
the  original  award  was  designed  to  meet. 
For  the  businessman  is  left  without  a 
contract,  but  with  an  increased  over- 
head, and  the  effects  of  overhead  in  times 
of  recessionary  spiral  are  often  fatal. 
Companies  the  size  of  General  Motors 
and  United  States  Steel  are  badly 
shaken  by  overhead  costs  in  times  of 
recession.  Smaller  ccmpanies,  partic- 
ularly those  eligible  for  8(a)  funding,  are 
frequently  killed.  Interest  rates  are  high- 
er, the  tendency  to  call  loans  is  far 
greater,  and  the  ability  of  the  small  busi- 
ness to  ride  out  the  downturn  for  re- 
tained eai-nlngs  is  often  nonexistent. 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  spent  many  laoxas  faahtonlng  this 
bill.  The  needs  of  the  economy,  the  needs 
of  the  congressional  mandate  to  Improve 
the  participation  within  the  society  of 
those  previously  excluded,  and  recogni- 
tion of  special  responsibilities  such  as 
children's  progi-aming,  have  been 
weighed  in  an  atmosphere  of  study  and 
i-eseareh  hito  the  role  of  these  myriad 
department  and  agencies.  And  this  is 
Indeed  a  wide  stroke  of  the  brush  of 
American  Government.  The  activities  of 
these  agencies  include  the  foreign  policy. 
Federal  law  enforcement,  adjudication  of 
legal  disputes  from  Customs  Courts 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  gathering  of  economic 
data  up(Hi  which  so  many  national  eco- 
nomic declsicms  are  made,  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  promotion  of  ex- 
ports, dii-ection  of  the  civil  rights  effort 
of  the  United  States,  regulation  of  the 
equity  capital  markets,  trade  practices, 
and  communications  media;  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  highUghts  of  the  areas 
into  which  this  committee  directed  its 
study.  Each  member  of  this  committee 
has  spent  many  hom's  weighing  carefully 
the  various  programs,  and  have  reported 
a  bill  that  is  carefully  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  needs  of  the  American  people 
in  an  efficient  and  timely  manner.  There 
are  numerous  items  in  this  biU  with  an 
effect  upon  each  American,  be  they 
black  or  white,  rural  or  urban,  young  or 
old.  rich  or  poor.  I  ask  that  you  join  me 
in  support  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

IN-TEBNATIOKAI.  OKOANIZATIONS  AJJD 
CONrEKENCES 

fON-TBTBCnONS   TO   INTERNATIONAL 
OKCANIZATIONS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of  mem- 
bership m  Intematlonal  multilateral  orga- 
nizations, pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions, 
or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  $223,495,000. 

For  "Contributions  to  International  orga- 
nizations" for  the  period  July  1,  197C, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $206,466,000. 

AMENDMENTS    Ot  F£3lEO    Bi'    MK.    SLACK 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  offer  two 
amendments,  and  since  tliey  botli  deal 
with  tlie  same  subject  matter  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Slack:  On 
page  6,  line  16  strike  out  "$a23,495,000"  and 
Insert  ■'$217,863,000"  and  on  page  6.  line  19, 
strike  out  "#206,466.000"  and  Insert  $189,764,- 
000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Bcntleman  from  West 
Vh-ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  C(Hnmlttee.  the  International 
Labor  Organization  voted  on  June  12, 
last,  to  invite  representatives  of  National 
Liberation  Movements  as  observers  to 
the  ILO. 

Observer  status,  althougli  nonvoting 
and  nonpasring.  permits  representation 
in  tlie  ILO  proceedings. 

When  this  vote  occurred  the  U.S.  dele- 
gaUon«  made  up  of  representatives  of 
government,  labor,  and  management, 
walked  out.  The  labor  group  stated  that 
they  would  not  return  to  that  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendments  would 
allow  the  payment  to  ILO  of  an  arrear- 
age in  the  amount  of  $1,087,000,  and  $5,- 
641.000,  one  half  of  the  assessment  for 
calezidar  year  1975.  The  UjS.  delegation 
participated  at  the  Intematl<Hial  Labor 
Organization  sessions  up  to  June  12  and 
It  seems  proper  therefore,  to  pay  our  as- 
sessment up  to  that  polmt. 

My  amendments.  Ulr.  Chairman,  would 
cut  out  f mute  now  included  in  the  bill  for 
the  latter  half  of  calendar  year  1973,  and 
all  of  calendar  year  1976. 

Considering  the  recent  actions  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and 
the  uncertainty  of  continued  participa- 
tion by  the  UJS.  delegation,  we  feel  that 
such  reductions  are  Justified.  I  would 
therefore  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  is  a  matter  I  spoke  to 
during  general  debate.  It  Is  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments. 

As  I  sidd  at  that  time,  I  have  never 
been  a  real  fan  of  the  Intematlonal 
Labor  Organization.  I  was  a  delegate  or 
a  congressional  observer  over  there  many 
years  ago.  and  we  have  had  considerable 
trouble  with  the  organization. 

As  I  told  the  Members  earlier,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  conducting,  and  the 
President  is  involved  in,  very  delicate 
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the   International   Labor 
meetings.  The  situation  as 
me  by  the  Secretary  of 
in  the  Department,  is  th 
kind  of  an  action  at  this 
are  carrjing  out  these  — 
adds  another  problem  tha 
not  need  at  this  time. 

We  should  observe  the  f. 
itself  did  not  leave  the  ILO 
there   all   during   these 
probably  for  a  very  good 

The  reason  is  that 
they  can  do  more  good  w; 
zation  rather  than 
Israel  does  not  leave,  why 
the  United  States  take 
action?  I  think  it  i.3  mos 
that  we  do  this  at  this  time 
To  go  one  step  further 
observers  at  the  World 
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the  gentleman  for  offering 
understand  the  reason  foi 
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grounds. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yiel 
tlewom.\n  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.    FENWICK.    Mr. 
would   like   to   associate 
strongly  with  the  remarks 
man.   I   think  responsible 
action  at  this  time  would 
prove  these  amendments. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  than  c 
w^oman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr 
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In  my  estimation,  all  we 
withdrawing  that  support 
thing  is  worked  out,  and  .. 
something  is  worked  out  we 
demn  the  action  of  the  PLO 
the  type  of  action  which 
should  take. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Ml 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank 
man  for  j-ielding. 

I  can  understand  the  gent 
.si tion  regarding  the  .situationlat 
but  does  he  not  think  that  it 
ing  that  Isi'ael,  whose  peopfc 
victims  of  that  situation,  hjve 
moved  themselves  from  the  . 
a.  \ery  good  reason.  Symbo 
thought  that  taking  this  acticji 
suit  in  something  positive,  _ 
be  all  for  it.  But  the  problem 
as  I  tried  to  explain,  is  jus 
when  we  are  in  the  Middle 
nations,    to   have    this    _. 
placed  uiJon  cur  negotiators, 
an  additional  problem  in  that 
happen  to  believe  is  unwise 

I  can  share  everything 
gentleman  has  stated.  As  a 
fact,  at  the  proper  time  I  woiyd 
object  to  withdrawing  our 
bership  from  ILO.  I  do  not 
been  that  important  to  us. 
with  the  Members  at  this 
not  think  there  is  any  positive 
that  we  can  get  to  the 
fi-om  this  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  It  certainly 
ical  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  . 
the  actions  of  the  PLO,  whic|i 
ipating  in  the  conference,  tha 
v.ithdraw  our  support  and 
delegates  in  the  conference 
out. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will 
yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Would 
man  cany  that  on  to  the  W(trld 
Organization     and     the 
Postal  Union,  and  the  Unitid 
themselves?  The  principle  is 
just  being  selective  in  this 
ular  area  that  I  think  is  not 
tion. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  think 
judge  each  one  separately.  Ir 
vidual  case,  I  would  hope  we 
upset  the  delicate  balance 
tions.  But  for  too  long  we  1 
action  and  allowed  the  State 
to  dictate  to  us  what  we  should 
control  the  funds.  The  only 

have  to  condemn  this  — „ 

cutting  off  the  funds,  and  to 
the  proper  action  we  should 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the 
will  jield  further,  let  me  assui  e 
tleman  the  State  Department 
making  an  expression  of 
as  to  the  impact  this  will  haire 
have  on  negotiations.  They 

tating  to  us  at  all.  They 

have  this  authority.  There 
question  about  it.  It  is  just  a  ,, 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  at 
to  exercise  that  authority.  . 
only  question  I  see  before  us 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  it  for  us, 
when  the  vei-y  nation  that  is  involved 
here,  Israel  itself,  continues  to  stay  in 
tlie  oi'ganization,  as  I  said,  for  a  very 
good  reason,  that  if  they  went  out  then 
the  PLO  has  more  influence  than  Israel. 
If  we  move  out,  we  do  not  have  any  in- 
put. The  question  is  which  is  the  wisest 
course.  Our  Government  believes  it  is 
not  the  wisest  course  to  take  this  action 
at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
an  obligation  to  support  our  delegates 
who  have  walked  out.  In  this  particular 
instance  we  are  censoring  the  action  of 
the  PLO  by  withdrawing  our  support 
from  the  international  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  have  not 
walked  out.  I  think  the  Norwegians  have 
walked  out  and  I  believe  the  Dutch 
have  walked  out,  but  they  went  right 
back.  They  walked  out  only  symbolically 
but  they  walked  right  back  because  they 
wanted  to  be  there  for  these  meetings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  meet- 
ings for  this  session  have  just  about 
ended  at  this  time.  I  think  this  is  just 
a  symbolic  gesture  on  our  part  that  will 
have  no  positive  effect,  as  I  said,  and 
might  have  a  sei-ious  impact  and  risk  I 
do  not  want  to  take. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  saying  I  think  this  type  sym- 
bolic action  is  very  important  to  the 
moral  standards  of  this  Congress  and  I 
urge  that  we  should  withdraw  our  sup- 
port of  the  ILO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cederberg) 
there  were — ayes  21,  noes  8. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recoi-ded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to, 
Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppoi-t  of  the 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  8121. 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  and  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  for  drafting  and 
reporting  a  sound  and  responsible  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  special  word  of 
appreciation  to  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers for  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  hard-pressed 
small  business  community  by  appro- 
priating needed  funds  for  the  direct  loan 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  shocked  and 
really  disgusted  when  I  discovei-ed  that 
the  administration's  budget  proposal  did 
not  contain  funding  for  the  regular  busi- 
ness loan  programs  and  the  nonphyslcal 
disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  budget 
proposed  later  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams only  if  and  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  raise  the  interest 
lates  on  these  loans  to  9%  percent. 

Evidently,  some  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration thought  they  could  hold  a  club 


over  our  head — really  over  the  head  of 
the  small  businessman  of  this  Nation — 
in  order  |o  force  an  unprecedented  and 
unconscionable  increase  in  interest  rates. 
I  resent  this  kind  of  "blackmail,"  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  think  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  should  resent  it  and  reject  it. 
We  can  reject  it  by  voting  for  this  bill. 

For  the  past  several  yeai-s.  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  ranking  minority 
member,  has  been  deploring  the  fact  that 
the  SB  A  has  been  placing  all  of  its  em- 
phasis on  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
with  its  higher  interest  rates.  The  direct 
loan  programs  were  run  at  a  woefully  in- 
adequate level.  We  detected  a  not  too- 
well  hidden  attempt  to  destroy  the  diiect 
loan  program  altogether. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, which  had  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  SBA  prior  to  this  Congress,  saw  the 
same  thing.  That  committee  responded 
by  reporting  the  Small  Business  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  which  contained  a  provi- 
sion mandating  an  annual,  direct  loan 
level  of  $400  million.  Regrettably,  tliat 
mandate  was  ignored. 

We  were  told  that  there  were  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  increase  the  direct  loan 
programs.  We  were  also  told  that  addi- 
tional funds  would  not  be  requested. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  whipsaw  ef- 
fects of  inflation  and  recession  were  in- 
tensifying the  need  for  direct  loans,  the 
clearly  expressed,  bipartisan  desire  and 
mandate  of  tills  Congress  was  ignored  by 
the  administi-ation. 

Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  and 
tills  bill  rectifies  the  situation.  By  voting 
for  this  bill,  we  will  be  vothig  for  $100 
million  for  the  regular  business  direct 
loans  and  another  $100  million  for  the 
nonphysical  disaster  direct  loans — ^loans 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  mine 
safety  standards,  wholesome  food  re- 
quirements, OSHA,  base  closings,  anns 
agreements,  pollution  abatement,  and 
energy  shortage.  These  are  the  expenses 
that  literally  are  killing  our  small  busi- 
nessmen and  these  are  the  expenses  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  language  in  their  report, 
pertaining  to  SBA  loans  for  dairy  fann- 
ers. I  agree  with  them  and  hope  that  the 
SBA  follows  their  instinictions. 

I  again  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Neal  Smith)  ,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  help  our  dairy  farm- 
ers and  the  small  businessmen,  not  only 
in  this  committee,  but  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  We  have  held  hearings. 
We  are  going  to  hold  4  days  of  heuings,  1 
understand,  right  after  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess  and,  hopefully,  in  the  near 
future  we  can  bi-ir«  out  a  bill  which 
will  help  the  small  dau-y  fanner,  who 
really  has  his  back  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chainuan, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  thank  the  goiUeman  for  his  ccnn- 
ments.  It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  in  regai-d  to  this  matter.  The 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  is  really 
a  champion  of  the  needs  to  extend  help 


to  the  small  businessman.  Their  needs 
are  legitimate. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man has  made  as  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  intent  of  the  committee 
as  to  tiie  needs  in  this  area  and  for 
insertuig  this  language  in  the  report  on 
tills  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  on  Uiis  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  103,  None  of  the  funds  appropriHied 
lu  this  title  shall  be  used  d)  to  pay  il.e 
United  States  contribution  to  any  interna- 
tional organization  which  engages  lu  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  promotion  of  the  principle  or 
doctrine  of  one  world  government  or  one 
world  ciazeushlp;  (2)  for  the  promotion, 
direct,  or  mdlrect,  of  the  principle  or  doctrine 
of  one  world  government  or  one  world  citi- 
zenship. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB,    SNTDEK 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
nn  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Snydei;:  On 
page  16,  after  line  14,  add  the  foUowing  new- 
section  : 

"Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  negotiating  the  surrender  or  relinquish - 
ment  of  any  U.S,  rights  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone," 

Ml-,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau-  will  count. 
Thirty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quonmi  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  i-ecord  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRIifAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  furtiier 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  . 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  Mem- 
bei-s  on  the  floor  who  were  not  here  a 
while  ago,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tiie  Clerk  reread  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIR&CAN.  The  Clerk  vnll  re- 
read the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQUIKT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
state  his  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it 
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too  late  to  make  a  point  of  order  with 
respect  to  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Informs 
the  gentlonan  from  California  f  Mr.  Lec- 
CETT  >  that  It  is  too  late. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  caiTies  the 
outspoken  support  of  the  ovevv.helming 
mass  of  the  people.  There  is  no  outcry 
from  our  citizens  to  give  up  any  part  of 
this  Nation's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  or  to  turn  any  portion  of  our  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  over  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

On  the  contrary,  every  opinion  poll  of 
which  I  am  aware  Indicates  tliat  they 
stand  for  maintaining  our  complete  con- 
trol over  that  vital  waterway  and  the 
10-mile-wlde  strip  through  which  it 
passes.  Just  one  indication  of  the  over- 
whelming opposition  to  any  giveaway  of 
the  canal  Is  the  response  of  Kentuckians 
In  the  Fourtt  District  which  I  represent 
to  my  questionnaire  last  year.  I  put  the 
question  bluntly.  Do  you  favor  the  State 
Department's  move  to  give  away  the 
Panama  Canal?  87.5  percent  said  "no," 
while  a  mere  4.6  percent  said  "yes".  7 9 
percent  indicated  no  opinion. 

The  American  people  would  not  stand 
for  an  outright  ceding  of  the  canal  to 
I^nama,  so  the  State  Department  has 
the  process  mapped  out  to  cover  a  series 
of  piecemeal  concessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  the  support 
for  this  unwise  move  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  this  body  which  represents 
the  people?  It  is  almost  nonexistent.  Our 
dedicated  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Mrs.  SoixiTAK,  who  chairs  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  which 
has  jmisdiction  over  aU  canal  matters, 
has  from  the  outset  been  on  record  with 
her  consiatent  oppKltlon  to  the  State 
Department's  piiasM-out  surrender  of 
our  tremendous  assets  In  the  zone.  She 
has  sponsored  a  resolution  signifying  her 
opposition,  as  have  other  Membere. 
Surely,  her  long  service  has  given  her 
an  xmderstanding  of  this  matter  which 
we  all  should  heed. 

Many  others  have  been  outspoken  on 
this  floor  in  their  opposition  to  any  sur- 
render of  our  position  in  the  Canal  Zone 
whereby  we  have  served  not  only  our 
Interests  but  those  of  the  enUre  world. 
No  one  has  been  more  zealous  in  this  re- 
gard than  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood). 

And  in  the  other  body,  37  Senators 
have  signed  a  resolution  declaring  their 
total  opposition  to  any  weakening  of  our 
position  in  the  zone.  Their  resolution 
urges — and  here  I  quote: 

Retention  of  undihttea  tTnited  states  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Those  37  Senators  are  more  than 
enough  to  invalidate  any  treaty  agi-ee- 
ment  that  dilutes  our  present  sover- 
eignty. My  amendment  therefore  will 
stop  what  Is  a  clear  waste  of  tlie  tax- 
payer's money  throu^  continued  nego- 
tiations for  a  treaty  certain  to  be  dis- 
approved in  the  Senate. 

All  of  thlfr— the  flat  opposition  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money— makes  the  negotiations  for  sm-- 
render  of  our  sovereignty  in  the  Csnsl 
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Zone  by  tlie  State 
of  outright  censure. 
But  this  is  not  all 
tates  against  such  a 
of  Panama,  while  a  „_ 
historically  a  friend  of 
has  not  proven  to  be 
country  poliiically  and 
whicli  we  could  entrust 
canal  which  the  State  _ 
sions  snd  pursues.  Tliat 
59  changes  of  governme: 
President  took  ofHce  in 
Meanwhile,  we  have 
dents.    Only    4    of    59 
Panama  completed  the 
term  of  4  years  in  olBce. 

Even  more  important! 
a  global  assault  by  the 
nlst  movement  that  has  i. 
ed  neighboring  Cuba,  th 
ama  are  militarily  an  s 
have  not  the\slightest 
the  canal.  The  State 
posal  that  we  continue 
military  protection  for 
how  ridiculous  the  ent 
That  protection,  to  be 
always  require  a  U.S^i 
means  bases  and  personrjl 
sary  logistical  support, 
involves  the  use  of  much 
in  Panama's  borders. 

The  entire  thing  is  a 
fort  to  please  the  dictatots 
who  thrive  on  thumbing 
a  United  State  of  Amer 
long  has  squirmed  with 
fear  of  something  called  ' 
The  present  dictator  of 
Omar  Torrijos — thought 
opinions  of  most  Panan 
October  11,  1968.  he  and  -. 
tary  coup  ousted  the  legalV 
dent  Amulfo  Arias  Madi 
Our  sovereignty  over 
Is  as  legitimate  as  our  o\ 
City,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
specious    argtmient    beh_ 
giveaway  is  that  in  som  s 

advantage  of  the 

took  title  to  the  zone  and 

The  same  argument 

romanticists  that  we  too 
the  Indians  who  sold  us 
land,  or  the  French  and 
and  the  Russians  from 
chased  great  masses  of 
makes  up  our  country  .> 
Certainly  we  must  in 
to  work  out  honest  diff., 
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Now,  to  work  out  honest  diffei-enccs  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  consider  the 
rights  of  either  party.  So  in  that  way  the 
argument  is  antagonistic  and  contradic- 
tory to  the  amendment  that  is  offered. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  correct,  and  I  just  hope 
that  the  Memliers  of  this  House  will  not 
take  this  kind  of  an  action  on  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gf^n tleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gi'n- 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
tlie  attention  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California  that  it  does  not  say  that  the 
money  should  not  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  "negotiating  the  surrender  or 
relinquishing  any  U.S.  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone."  So  we  can  nego- 
tiate with  them,  we  just  cannot  negotiate 
to  surrender  or  relinquish  our  rights. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  recalls,  without  any 
demonstration  from  the  Congress,  we 
negotiated  here  a  short  time  ago  the 
so-called  surrender  of  Fiance  Field  for 
the  use  of  Panamanians  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  port. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  Congress  .should  have  Ijeen 
called  upon  to  act,  and  the  administra- 
tion should  not  have  done  that  without 
action  of  the  Congi-ess  in  giving  Prance 
Field  away.  I  would  tliink  this  amend- 
ment would  preclude  them  from  doing 
that  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  genUeuian  will 
yield  further,  I  Uiink  if  we  restrict  them 
to  that,  believe  me,  the  Panama  Canal 
is  a  vulnerable  pohtical  waterway,  and 
I  think  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
we  ought  to  negotiate,  to  talk.  We  can 
call  them  lef  twhig  if  we  want  to.  I  think 
there  Is  some  good  in  that  government 
down  there.  They  have  done  a  remai-k- 
able  number  of  things,  and  they  have 
shown  more  stability  than  any  govern- 
ment in  recent  years.  That  goveiiunent 
has  had  some  50  leaders  in  about  75 
years,  and  the  current  tenure  of  7  or  8 
years  Is  rather  remarkable.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  we  ought  to  encourage. 
I  am  prepai-ed  to  meet  this  issue  at  the 
proper  time  and  with  proper  debate,  and 
if  I  do  not  like  the  treaty  that  Is  nego- 
tiated, I  am  going  to  be  marching  over 
to  the  Senate  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Penns3'lvania  <Mr. 
Flood),  and  express  myself. 

But,  believe  me,  before  anything  can 
be  given  away,  as  Jack  Murphy,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
Indicated  in  some  of  his  memoranda  and 
legal  analyses,  a  vote  of  this  House  is 
required,  before  we  can  give  up  territory. 
We  do  not  need  to  attack  the  matter 
collatei-ally  or  obliquely  m  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Let  us  meet  this  matter  at  the  proper 
time.  Let  us  stop  the  State  Departments 
abusing  the  Congress.  I  think  tliey  are 
getting  some  of  oiu-  messages.  It  is  going 
to  accomplish  nothing  for  anybody  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  which  ts  not 
ratiflable  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missomi. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thniik  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  soy  to  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky  that  I  am  glad  he  brought  up 
the  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal  negoti- 
ations by  offering  an  amendment,  al- 
though I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  what  he  wants  to 
accomplish. 

The  CHAIR;.rAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cederberg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  this  is 
an  effective  way'  to  try  to  stop  the  use  of 
funds  because  instead  of  State  Depart- 
ment funds  other  funds  will  be  found  to 
be  used  for  the  same  purpase.  But  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  brought  this 
matter  up  so  that  we  could  have  a  dis- 
cussion on  it  and  get  more  Members  ac- 
quainted with  the  Issues  involved,  and 
demonstrate  again  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congi-ess  is  opposed  to 
the  kind  of  negotiations  that  are  going 
on  today. 

We  tried  to  warn  the  executive  depart- 
ment a  year  ago  that  they  were  getting 
mto  very  deep  water  and  dangerous  wa- 
ter in  the.se  negotiations,  and  tlie  longer 
these  negotiations  go  on.  the  deeper  we 
are  going  to  get  involved  and  the  more 
serious  the  consequences. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
voman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  maker 
of  the  amendment  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  more  and 
more  attention  be  focused  on  this  issue.  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  that  this  is 
the  appropriate  place. 

However,  insofar  as  the  stabiUty  of  the 
Panamanian  Government  is  concerned, 
I  observed  as  a  member  of  Uie  committee 
while  visiting  Panama,  and  liaving  met 
with  President  Lakas,  he  made  his 
presentation  in  relation  to  the  stability 
of  his  Government.  In  the  light  of  more 
than  50  governments  hi  70  years,  I  sug- 
gest Panamanian  .stability  is  in  .serious 
question. 

Whether  or  not  we  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  another  issue,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Snyder)  has  per- 
formed a  service  by  bringing  tliis  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ALEXANI»:r.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Ml-.  SLACK.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I,  too,  oppose  glvhig  away  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  I  read  it  would  prohibit 
negotiations  for  any  change  whatsoever 


Ul  tlie  existing  tieaty  and  I  would  there- 
fore virge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  memlicr  of  this  subcommittee  and 
I  am  constrained  to  be  opposed  to  the 
amendment  but  I  think  it  could  tie  ac- 
curately said  that  I  am  barely  oppo.sed 
to  it. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  briniiinj? 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  this  bodj' 
because  I  too,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  has 
jm-isdictiun  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  have  been  veiT  concerned  over 
this  issue. 

I  am  very  appreliensive  after  having 
talked  with  U.S.  officials  for  om-  side  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  representing 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  ttxie  and  best 
interests  of  the  people.  Not  long  ago  I 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  cliaii-ed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Metcalfe)  and 
the  question  was  raised  what  we  must 
give  Panama.  It  was  asserted  that  we 
must  give  Panama  .something!  What 
shall  we  Kive.them? 

We  have  given  them  the  liighest  .stand- 
ard of  U\ing  of  any  people  in  Central 
America.  We  have  given  them  free  mili- 
tary defense.  We  have  indeed  given  them 
their  existence,  their  independence  be- 
cause but  for  the  United  States  Panama 
would  be  a  province  of  Colombia. 

I  Ijelieve  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  j.; 
bankrupt,  and  the  American  people  knov. 
it.  The  United  States  bought  the  canal 
property,  we  built  the  canal,  and  I  say 
why  should  we  give  it  away?  If  we  give 
away  the  Panama  Canal,  the  next  thinr; 
we  know  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to 
want  Alaska  back. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  M)-.  Cliairman,  wU!  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  tlic  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Ml-.  SY'MMS.  Mr.  Chau^nan,  I  urge  the 
gentleman  from  Arlcansas  not  to  vote 
mistakenly  against  this  amendment  If 
It  comes  to  a  record  vote,  which  it  most 
likely  will,  because  this  would  telegraph 
a  wi-ong  message  to  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment. I  am  siu-e  the  gentleman  shares  my 
view  that  we  should  not  give  away  the 
US.  Canal  Zone  which  happens  to  be 
located  hi  Panama.  I  think  it  would  be- 
hoove Members  of  this  House  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  give  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  State  Dep£u-tment  that  the 
American  people  want  no  part  of  it  and 
their  Representatives  are  telling  ihem 
what  to  do.  This  way  we  can  get  a  little 
direction  in  at  the  begimiing  rather  than 
just  wait  until  they  have  taken  action, 
then  try  to  close  the  bai-n  door. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  I  must  ti-y  to 
protect  the  integiity  of  tlie  committee 
but  I  reserve  tlie  ri^lit  to  vote  for  tliis 
amendment. 

Ml-.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  the  gcnile- 
man's  remarks. 

Mr.  BIETCALFE.  ilr.  Chaumau,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  tlie  Inteiiiioiis 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Snyder)  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  area,  are 
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indeed  laudable.  The  gentleman  is.  of 
course,  the  rankiiur  minority  member  of 
the  legislative  subcommittee  which  I 
cliair,  and  I  have  always  valued  his  coun- 
sel and  suggestions. 

Recognizing  the  gentleman's  concerns 
I  nevertheless  do  not  believe  that  an 
amendment  to  this  appropriations  bill. 
H.R.  8121,  is  the  proper  method  to  attain 
tJie  gentleman's  objective.  Certainly 
there  are  many  Members  of  Congress  wlio 
dislike  in  part  or  as  a  whole  the  Panama 
Canal  ti^eaty  negotiations  and  the  eigJit 
negotiating  principles  signed  by  Secre- 
tar>-  Kissinger  on  February  7. 1974.  Many 
Members  do  have  objections  to  these  ne- 
gotiations. But  we  ought  to  realize  that 
the  United  States  and  Panama  have  been 
engaged  in  them  for  11  years  without  a 
cliallenge  of  this  kind  to  their  continu- 
ance. Various  statements  and  edicts 
which  have  been  published  in  the.se  11 
years  constitute  a  virtual  promi.se  by  the 
United  States  to  complete  the.se  treaty 
negotiations.  Panama  and  Latin  America 
understand  tlie  United  States  is  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations  in  good  faith.  If  we 
pa.ss  this  amendment  we  will  lose  that 
understanding  and  Latin  Americas  good 
will.  And  the  points  of  friction  which  we 
exiierience  with  Panama  over  the  canal 
and  Canal  Zone  will  not  go  away  even  if 
negotiations  are  halted.  Negotiations  are 
in  fact  probably  the  least  expensive  meth- 
odology to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  neither  endoniing 
nor  opposing  these  negotiations,  but  I 
know  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
on  them.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  tliat  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  will  change 
the  virtual  outcome  of  these  past  nego- 
tiations, except  perhaps  to  speed  their 
conclusion  to  a  draft  treaty.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  either  injurious  or  de- 
.structive  of  a  great  many  U.S.  efforts. 

In  voting  on  this  amendment  we  are 
passing  upon  an  affair  which  is  impor- 
tant, complex,  and  still  incomplete.  It  is 
not  right  that  a  motion  which  might  be 
called  a  Judgment  on  these  negotiations 
be  passed  upon  with  so  litUe  debate  and 
without  so  many  of  the  facts. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
serious  questions  about  the  canal  treatv 
negotiations.  Let  us  acknowle<1ge  that, 
but  let  us  not  make  this  vote  a  referen- 
dum on  the  treaty  question.  It  is  not  fair 
that  it  should  be.  There  Ls  also  here  a 
constitutional  question,  of  course,  of 
whether  or  not  the  legislative  branch 
should  imnecessarily  hinder  certain 
prerogatives  of  the  President  with  retiard 
to  negotiations. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  the  only 
sure  result  of  it  will  be  our  own  embar- 
rassment and  the  deterioration  of  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  If  we  here 
chose  to  delete  funds  for  every  interna- 
tional negotiating  initiative  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  disaster  would  be  the  result. 
The  defeat  of  this  amendment  will  not 
be  a  victory  for  those  who  favor  a  new- 
Panama  treaty;  neither  will  this  amend- 
ment's passage  mean  any  kind  of  real 
victory  for  those  who  oppose  a  new  Pan- 
ama treaty.  Realizing  that  there  will  be 
a  proper  time  and  place  for  discussing 
the  Panama  treaty,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
amendment. 

I  v.ant  to  commend  my 
gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  bringing  this  amendment 
time.  Again  for  those  who 
just  come  in,  tiie  sugge.sti 
made  that  this  amendmen ; 
Piivf  us  of  the  right  ot 
yav   tills  amendment  doe.s 
us  of  the  riglit  of  iieKotiatii^g 
amendment    says    is    that 
appropriated  in  tliis  title 
for  the  purpose  of 
render   or   the   relinquis_. 
U.S.  rijrhts  in  the  Panama 
and   I   want   to   emphasize 
"negotiating  tlie  surrender  o 
ment." 

I  think  this  is  a  good 
am  confident  that  if  this 
were  put  to  the  voters  in 
it  would  carry  overwhelmingly 
know  of  any  other  issue  in 
the  people  appear  to  be 
Many  constituents  have 
said,  "Don't  give  up  the  . 
I  get  hundreds  of  letters 
same  viewi)oint.  I  do  not  . 
had  one  letter  on  the  other 

I  think  it  is  high  time 
House  of  Representatives 
our  position  is.  It  has  been  _ 
"Let  us  wait  until  a  treaty 
Senate  and  then  we  can  g< 
and  express  our  views."  I  sa 
late.  Now  is  tlie  time  to 
selves. 

It  is  said  this  is  not 
this  amendment — that  we  - 
it  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
man,  that  is  the  first  time  ir 
here  that  we  have  had  a 
on  this  issue.  I  am  sure 
back  even  a  little  further 
am  not  sure  this  House 
an  opportunity  to  express 
issue. 

Others   sav   tliat   the 
right — that  it  v.'ill 
tions  now  going  on.  I  am  __ 
some  that  will  always  use 
ment.  that  now  is  not  a 
I  think  this  is  a  good 
it  up.  I  think  we  should 
amendment  and  let  the  w 
want  to  keep  the  Panama 
want  to  keep  control  of  it, 
do  not  want  anybody  else 
and  take  our  place. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chair 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lise  in 
the  amendment.  I  find  it 
that   a   matter   of   this 
brought  to  the  House  as 
prohibition    on    an    ..^^._, 
when  it  is  a  major  foreign 
sion  which  ought  to  be  _._ 
merits  if  and  when  a  treat 
men  ting  legislation  is 
Congress. 

This  amendment  miderci^ 
forts  of  this  administration 
by  the  efforts  of  three  ,. 
dents,  to  resolve  tlie  most 
confronting    U.S.    relations 
America. 
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My  colleagues  should  not 
into  a  position  as  rigid  as 
ment  seeks  to  do.  No  one 
render  the  canal  but  to  ^.„., 
tiating  on  any  relinquishment 
no  matter  how  uimecessary 
terest.i  makes  it  impossible 
dent  Poid  to  act  to  protect  w. 
interests.  Wliat  this  amendnn  nt 
to: 

First,    force   confrontation 
Iciicp;     . 

Second,      destroy      U.S. 
tluougliout  Latin  America; 

Third,    and    immeasureabl' 
cates  the  achievement  of  U.S 
tinoughout  Latin  America 
this  with  the  assurance  that  , 
tives  with  Panama  have  not 
changed. 

Tlie  United  States  has  foun 
saiy   for   our   own   interests 
clianges  in  this  treaty  from 
Tliis  amendment  seeking  to 
"relinquishment  of  any  right 
status  quo,  does  not  protect 
interests  without  the  use  of  fo. 

Let   us   not   underestimate 
portance  of  what  is  happer 
Sure,  there  will  be  a  message 
but  it  just  will  not  be  a  one-wa 
to  President  Ford.  Those  of  us 
liad  tlie  opportimity  to  atten<j 
ferences    on    Latin    America? 
know  that  the  first  issue  a 
of  the  agenda  with  respect  to 
United    States    relationships 
America  is  the  good  faith  neg(k,« 
the  United  States  with  Panan  a 
issue. 

So.  now  what  we  do  by 
the  Members  support  the  » 
we  absolutely  undercut  the 
witli   respect  to  any  exercisd 
laith  with  Latin  America   \ 
cate  the  postui-e  of  the  United  ai 
the  President  on  evei-y  bilatere 
Latm  America. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delightdd 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  Kansas 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  m< 
wholeheartedly  with  the  g 
the  well  and  the  gentleman  *x« 
(Mr.  Metcalfe),  that  at  th 
time  this  is  the  wrong  place 
up  and  try  to  set  an  amendh 
tins  bill  when  the  negotiation 
going  on  concerning  the  Pa 
and  the  release  of  certain 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Half  the  people,  I  think,  who 
mg  and  are  paying  attentior 
stituent  mail— and  rightly  so— 
if  they  have  all  the  facts  about 
negotiations  may  do  for  the 
the  United  States?  I  think  we 
ing  at  it  from  the  bad 
on  our  mail. 

Mr.   FASCELL.  I  thank 
guished  colleague.  That  is  abso 
point.  We  can  still  protect  ouj 
and  our  interest,  but  why  do 
oblique  fashion  when  the  onlj 

suit  of  it  wUl  be  to  signal 

agreement,  and  all  kinds  of 
tions  for  the  United  States  w 
Latin  countries? 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr:  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
inaa  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  at  tlols  point  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  He  is 
making  a  prime  statement.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  would 
yield  further  so  that  I  could  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Anderson) 
a  question? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  I  liave  time.  I  will 

be  glud  to  yield.  I  promised  to  yield  to 

my  colleague  from  Florida  <Mr.  Yovnc). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  1  appreciate 

the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  fmd  it  a  little 
haixi  to  understand  the  position  the 
gentleman  takes  on  this  amendment, 
when,  not  too  many  months  ago,  tlie 
gentleman  was  jast  as  strong  a  pro- 
ponent of  taking  the  State  Department 
out  of  any  kuid  of  negotiation  on  Turkey 
and  Greece  over  the  Cyprus  issue. 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  We  had  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  law  there  over  a  moral  principle. 
That  was  a  full-scale  debate  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  absolutely  no  difQculty  in 
making  that  distinction,  even  though 
the  gentleman  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  liic 
gentleman  has  expired. 

"On  request  of  Mr.  Yo-jnc  of  Florida, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  ol  Florida.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes. 
Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  a  tieaty  entered 
into  and  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
just  as  binding,  even  more  so,  than  some 
statutory  law  placed  upon  the  books  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  tlie  gentleman  talk- 
ing with  reference  to  the  penduis 
amendment? 

Mr.  YOUTiG  of  Florida.  No.  su-.  I  am 
talking  about  the  treaty  we  have  rela- 
tive to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wUl  turn  it  around 
for  tlie  gentleman  tlien.  If  that  is  the 
position  the  gentleman  is  taking,  then 
the  gentleman  is  saying  this  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  have  no  legal  effect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  genUe- 
man  well  knows  that  is  not  what  I  said 
and  not  what  I  intended  to  say. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  ihank  the  sen- 
tleman  for  yielding. 

This  debate  has  proven  one  thhig.  This 
appropriation  biU  is  no  place  to  debate 
this  kind  of  important  subject.  I  think 
that  is  the  fundamental  issue  here.  Over 
the  years  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  foi-  usm-p- 
liig  legislative  prerogatives,  and  now,  all 
of  a  suddai,  we  are  domg  this  on  appro- 
priation bills  right  along. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ri.>p 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  wonderful  exer- 


cise tills  afternoon.  This  is  soit  of  a  mi- 
crocosm of  what  always  occurs  on  the 
occasion  when  some  mere  Member  of- 
fends tlie  establishment  by  offering  an 
amendment  they  find  dLsagreeable.  Im- 
mediately, like  an  ameba  attacked  by  an 
outside  organism,  tliey  trj-  to  enfold  the 
person,  tell  him  how  great  he  is  and  how 
they  agree  with  hhn  in  principle.  But 
they  say,  in  this  case,  at  tliis  moment, 
at  tl4s  time,  the  amendment  would  be  a 
vei-y  bad  thing.  And  then,  of  course,  they 
list  a  Utany  of  reasons  why  it  is  so  hor- 
rible. 

Mr.  Cliairmau,  after  listcioing  to  tlie 
lectuies  we  liad  yesterday  and  today 
about  legislating  on  an  appropriation  bill 
we  should  not  be  confused.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  witli  this  amendment.  It  is 
v.-itliin  the  rules.  If  it  had  not  been  within 
the  i-ules  a  point  of  order  would  have 
been  made.  It  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained against  this  particular  amend- 
ment because  it  does  essentially  what  we 
have  a  right  to  do  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress: To  limit  or  forbid  the  spending  of 
a  specific  executive  department  for  a  cer- 
tain project  or  policy. 

Mr.  Chau-nian,  for  those  Members  who 
talk  about  the  delicate  negotiations  now 
going  on  with  Panama,  everyone  can  see 
what  is  at  the  end  of  that  road,  so  far 
as  the  Department  of  State  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  reason  to  negotiate  the 
status  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  all  unless 
it  vnll  lead  to  the  surrender  of  our  sov- 
ereign rights  over  territory  which  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  Ls 
Talbot  County,  Md.,  where  I  live,  or  New 
York  Citj-,  or  Cleveland,  or  amywhere 
else. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think  we  know  what 
the  end  result  is  going  to  be  if  we  allow 
these  negotiations  to  continue. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  should 
not  be  censured  or  questioned  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  He  should  be  praised 
because  he  is  going  to  save  us  money  by 
cutting  off  this  useless  exercise;  an  ex- 
ercise which  is  against  the  will  of  this 
Congress  and  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country-.  He  is  going  to  prevent 
that  surrender  of  oiur  sovereign  rights. 

Instead  of  loving  him  to  death  here, 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  we  ought  to  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. Our  constituents  do  not  need  the 
.sophistry  we  have  heard  here  today.  They 
will  know  whether  or  not  a  Member  is 
for  or  against  smTendering  the  Panama 
Canal  by  readhig  the  rollcall  after  this 
debate. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Cliairmau.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SYM?JS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  liis 
remarks. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  say  Ihat  ne- 
gotiating -with  Panama,  about  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone,  which  is  located  in 
Panama,  is  just  like  negotiating  with  a 
tliief  over  the  money  in  yom-  wallet? 

Tliere  is  no  way  you  can  come  out 
ahead.  It  is  oui-  property  now  and  It 
stiU  should  be,  so  there  is  nothing  to  talk 
about;  is  that  net  correct? 

?.!;•.  BALTM.^N.  Mr.  Chairnitin.  the  gen- 


tleman from  Idalio  has  a  very  colorful 
way  of  expressing  Ills  proposition,  and  1 
would  not  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EAITMAN.  I  jicid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  first  I 
xvould  like  to  point  out  that  I,  along  with 
marij'  of  my  colleagues,  have  obser\-ed 
that  the  gentleman  from  Marj-land  has 
rapidly  become  an  e.vpert  on  the  rules  of 
the  Hous?,  but  I  am  inclined  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  a  point  of  order  would 
have  lain  against  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Mai'^'land  points 
out  that  this  is  perfectly  witliin  the  rules 
by  limiting  the  spending  on  the  project, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
lo(rft  again  at  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment which  says : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
title  shall  be  used  for  negotiating  the 
surrender  or  relinquishment  of  any  of 
our  rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
I  would  suggest  the  articulate  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  is  clearly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  goes  beyond  simply 
denying  funds  for  a  project.  This  is  a 
major  foreign  policy  statement,  and  in 
that  regard  I  think  if  an  appropriate 
point  of  oi-der  had  been  raised,  it  would 
have  been  sustained  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  that  is 
a  moot  point.  No  Member  raised  the  point 
of  order.  I  can  only  conclude  that  ihe 
fact  that  tlie  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
both  sides  who  were  sitting  at  the  table 
and  who  weie  present  here  did  not  make 
the  point  of  order  upholds  my  position. 
They  probably  agreed  that  the  pouit 
would  not  be  valid. 

I  also  refer  the  gentleman,  for  in- 
stance, to  section  103  of  the  bill,  which 
appeals  just  previous  to  where  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  add  new  language. 
Section  103  is  a  similar  legislative  device. 
It  not  only  deals  with  foreign  policv  but 
goes  to  a  prohibition  against  world  citi- 
zenship. It  is  a  much  broader  proposi- 
tion, and  tliat  has  already  been  written 
into  the  bill.  That  amounts  to  a  specific 
foreign  policy  declaration  written  in  an 
appropriations  bill  which  I  think  con- 
firms the  appropriateness  of  the  penduig 
amendment. 

Ml-.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Cliau-miui.  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  geuUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaiimau,  the 
gentleman  maintains  that  om-  position 
on  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  known  by 
our  votes  on  this  amendment.  ITiat  mav 
be  his  opinion,  but  that  is  not  coi-rect. 
Maybe  it  is  his  opinion,  but  it  is  not  mine. 
My  ophiion  is  very  clear  on  the  subject, 
and  I  am  stUl  going  to  oppose  tlie  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  infringes  on  the 
constitutional  autJiority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  also  that  this  is  not  the  place 
to  carry  this  out.  So  the  gcnUeman 
should  not  make  the  statement  that  our 
votes  will  reflect  our  opinion  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Cliaimian,  the  gen- 
tleman fioni  Maryland  does  have  tliat 
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opinion  and  he  does  make  the  statement 
that  this  is  a  decisive  vote  on  the  issue  of 
tiie  Panama  Canal.  By  our  votes  the  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
people  in  the  State  of  Maryland  can 
judge  whether  or  not  we  are  for  sur- 
rendering the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  CEDERBERC  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  an  incorrect  statement. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  ChairtAan.  Z  sub- 
mit it  is  a  correct  statement,  and  I  main- 
tain my  position  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stiike  the  requisite  number  of  wordfi. 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  usually  become 
involved  in  matters  of  this  kind.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  often  come  to  the  well  of  this 
House  to  speak. 

First.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remaiics  of  those  who  have  already- 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

I  realize  this  is  not  the  mo.'^t  appro- 
priate way  to  dispose  of  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  however,  we  vote  or  whatever  action 
we  finally  take.  However,  I  think  the  time 
has  long  since  come  when  this  body, 
which  too  frequently  never  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  itself  by  votes  on  the 
subject  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  other 
similar  problems,  of  the  President,  be- 
cause of  the  power  under  the  Con.stitu- 
tion  and  of  the  Senate,  should  let  our 
voices  be  heard.  We  just  have  not  yet  had 
a  chance  to  get  this  House  on  record  on 
this  issue.  I  do  not  know  what  will  finally 
happen  in  the  Congress  on  this  matter. 
My  prediction  is  that  if  we  keep  on  lis- 
tening to  promises  of  a  hearing — and 
action  by  the  appropriate  committee. 
one  day  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  will  be 
gone.  It  will  no  longer  belong  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  23d  year 
of  sitting  here,  listening  from  time  to 
time  to  members  of  committees  say, 
"This  is  not  the  appropriate  time;  this  is 
not  the  proper  time  to  do  this;  this  Is 
not  the  right  placed  This  is  the  wrong 
bill.  Walt  for  the  proper  time.  Wait  for 
«  the  appropriate  committee  to  act  on 
more  appropriate'  legislation.  You  will 
get  a  chance  to  go  on  record."  Let  me 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this 
committee,  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
being  heard  anymore  getting  on  the 
record.  I  am  interested  in  this  Congress 
doing  whatever  it  can  in  what  way  it  can, 
at  whatever  time  it  can,  to  prevent  any 
PresMent  from  negotiating  away  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  United  States  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

I  came  here  In  1953  during  the  Eisen- 
howeo  administration.  Beginning  with 
that  administration,  right  on  down 
through  each  admhilstration.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  alike,  we  have  sat 
idly  by  while  they  have  been  gradually 
giving  the  canal  away,  inch  by  inch,  by 
inch,  in  one  way  or  another,  moneywise 
and  otherwise.  Each  administration  has 
clearly  indicated  its  ultimate  intention  of 
giving  the  Panama  Canal,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  in  fee  simple,  back  to 
Panama. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  us  do,  by  our 
vote  here  today  is  to  send  a  clear  and 
resounding  mes-sage  to  the  State  Deimrt- 
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ment,  to  Secretary  Kissinger 
cially  to  beloved  President 
States  that  the  time  has 
for  us  to  stop  trying  to  be 
all  people  by  compromlsini 
away  the  property  and  otjer 
the  American  people.  And 
them  that  when  they  do  tal 
amanian  officials  about  this 
should  let  them  know  the  s 
Congress  of  the  United  Stite; 
people  of  America,  because 
amendment,  whether  this 
pi'iate  place  or  language  or 
the  thinking  of  the  vast 
American  people.  I  for  one 
th'ed  of  seeing  America  continue 
and  yield  and  yield  to  Uv 
friends  and  foes  aUke. 

For  those  and  many  other 
will  not  permit  me  to  give, 
and  my  colleagues,  I  shall 
rally  vote  for  this  ameudmint 
substance  says:  "Mr.  President 
negotiate  away  any  more  of 
rights  of  our  people  in  and  t 
ship    and    control    over 
CaPcil." 

I  do  not  believe  President 
this,  but  somehow,  like  sonie|of 
inherit  great  wealth,  and 
give  away  the  wealth  of  oth4i' 
becomes  President  of  the 
and   inherits   tlie  great 
office,  he  too  often  seeks  to 
friends,  and  influence  peopfc 
handing  over  the   propert 
rights  and  privileges  of 
people — to  their  detriment. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  think 
will.  As  always,  the  other  liody 
predictable,  but  let  us  takq 
tunity — and  it  may  be  our 
up  for  Americans  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield 
guished  gentleman  from 

Mr.    METCALFE.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for 

I  raise  the  constitutional 
point  out  that  the  Constitution 
President  shall  have  the 
a  treaty,  and  that  the  Senate 
it.  and  the  House  will  then 
"appropriate  action  to  take 

This  is  not  a  sense  of  the 
lution.  What  we  are,  in  fact 
now  is  ti-ying  to  make  pol  cy 
is  not  the  proper  place  forj 
the  proper  time  for  it.  I 
unjustly  interfering  in  the 
tlmt  are  taking  place,  and 
impair  our  relationship  wi 
tions. 

I  would  like  the  reaction 
man  in  the  well  with  r 
please. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  do  not 
observations  made  by  the 
gentleman  that  the  President 
the  power,  under  the 
negotiate  treaties;  but  the 
the  United  States  is  cotnpo|ed 
bers  who  are  elected  by 
this  coimtry.  Both  he  and 
ate  need  more  enlightenn^nt 
subject.  If  this  is  the  only 
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we  can  now  express  our  vie*'s,  on  the 
record  for  America,  then  I  anj  willing  to 
express  them  in  this  way. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  I  submit 
tlemaii  that  it  is  not  the 
cause  I  have  the  letter,  as 
the  subcommittee,  that  the 
the  State  Department  will 
formed. 

Not  only  that,  we  do  have 
a  right  to  detennine  what 
given  away.  That  is  our 
there  is  any  questions  raisec 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  appreciate 
tleman's  observations,  but 
I  have  been  here,  and  the 
the  State  Department,  and 
tive  agencies  of  this 
said:  "In  due  time  we  will 
formed.  We  will  give  you  an 
to  be  heard."  As  indicated  bj 
age  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
need  information   and 
subject.  We  need  to  give  it 
action 

We  all  know  that  piece  by 
Panama  Canal  is  being  give:  i 
our  Government.  This  is  on( 
way  for  us  to  send  a 
White  House,  and  let  us  send 
it  in  the  only  way  and  in  th( 
guage  we  know  or  have  that 
ate  at  this  particular  time 

Mr.  METCALFE.  If  the 
yield  further,  I  would  like 
this:  We  want  to  be  very 
this  vote  because  we  are  also 
message  to  Latin  America, 
is  whether  we  are  going  to 
selves  with  Latin  America  or 
are  going  to  alienate  them 
far  as  Panama  is  concerned, 
question  we  ought  to  conside " 
are  voting  on  this  particular 
which  goes  far  beyond 
in  the  middle  of  negotiations 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  would 
estimate  the  comments  of 
guished  gentleman  that  we 
impair  any  Presidential 
I  think  the  message  needs  to 
ama  too.  I  think  we  ought 
now  is  the  only  time  we  now 
morrow  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Membfers  of  the 
Committee,  let  me  repeat  in  substance 
here  what  I  said  last  week  in  my  weekly 
newsletter  to  the  newspapers  pnd  others 
in  my  congressional  district: 

Since  1826  the  United  State  i 
ica  has  been  officially 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  ol 
That  was  the  year  when 
State    Henry    Clay    propose*  1 
undertaking  with  the  newly 
South  American  republics  to 
thei-e 

But,  it  was  not  until  many  years  had 
passed  that  the  Panama  Caral  became 
a  proud  reality — making  it  C[>ssible  for 
our  ships  and  others  to  pass  freely  and 
easily  from  the  Atlantic  Oc4an  to  the 
Pacific  and  back  again. 

The  canal  did  not  become 
until  American  ingenuity, 
effort  were  wholeheartedly 
the    project.    Latin    Americah 
talked  a  lot  about  it,  but  nev^ 
thing.  The  Fiench  tried,  but 
finish  the  job.  It  was  left  up 
cans  to  transform  a  dream 
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Despite  this  history,  a  decade-long  ef- 
fort to  give  the  canal  away  continues 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  fight  the 
same  battles  again  in  every  Congi^ss. 
For  example.  I  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion again  in  the  94th  Congress  urging 
the  White  House  not  to  negotiate  away 
our  longstanding  rights  to  the  canaL 

Remember,  in  1903  the  Government  of 
Panama  entered  Into  a  treaty  with  us. 
giving  the  United  States  "all  the  rights, 
power,  and  authority  within  the  zone  . . . 
which  the  United  States  would  possess 
and  exercise  if  it  wei*e  the  sovereign  of 
the  territory  .  .  ." 

That  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  a 
long  time,  during  which  we  have  ogex- 
ated  and  maintained  it  well  and  de- 
fended it  against  all  comers.  We  have 
kept  it  riumlng  like  clockwork— a  task 
the  small  Panamanian  nation  would 
find  hard  to  duplicate — and  kept  it  open 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  any  event,  it  did  not  take  Panama 
long— after  the  canal  was  open  for  busi- 
ness— to  begin  complaining  about  the 
terms  of  our  agreement.  In  escalating 
fashion,  Panama  wanted  more  money,  a 
say-so  in  the  canal's  operation,  more 
money,  less  land  assigned  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  more  money,  fewer  U.S.  troops 
stationed  there,  more  money,  an  admis- 
sion of  ultimate  Panamanian  sover- 
eignty over  U.S.  territory  there,  more 
money,  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  on  U.S.  buildings,  more  money,  as- 
surance of  eventual  Panamanian  con- 
trol of  the  zone,  and,  let  us  not  overlook 
it,  more  money. 

Despite  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
Panama  has  Jieneflted  greatly  from  the 
canal.  Her  per  capita  income  is  the 
highest  in  Central  America  and  fourth 
highest  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

Even  so,  there  were  seriotis  demon- 
strations by  Panamanian  nationalists  in 
1959  and  violent  "flag  riots"  In  1964. 
That  is  when  the  White  House  began  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  to  take  the  place 
of  treaties  dating  back  to  the  basic 
treaty  signed  in  1903.  These  efforts  have 
continued  through  thres  different  ad- 
ministrations. 

But,  our  vital  commercial  and  stra- 
tegic interests  are  at  stake  in  this  mat- 
ter and  I  just  do  not  see  how  we  can  In- 
sure that  our  interests  wUl  be  protected 
If  we  siurender  sovereignty  over  what 
we  built  and  paid  for. 

Adequate  protection  of  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  the  canal  is  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  our  national  seciu-ity. 
Diplomatic  or  military  setbacks  else- 
where in  the  world  can  gravely  affect  us, 
but  few  imaginable  could  cut  so  close 
tD  the  bone  as  the  loss  of  the  canal  to  a 
Government  which  has  always  been  po- 
litically unstable. 

Possibly  some  way  of  saving  face  for 
Panama  can  be  found  without  endan- 
gering our  national  security.  But,  we 
just  must  not  give  up  the  canal. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Kentlenian  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  with  the  Senate's  con- 
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currence,  can  make  treaties;  but  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
that  when  a  territory  is  to  be  relin- 
quished, the  Congress  will  act,  not  the 
President  and  not  Just  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  sti-ike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
end  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chaitman, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest waa  made  wUl  be  recognized  for 
%  of  1  minute  each. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BlBTcmrM 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr,  Young  of 
Florida.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 

YotlNG. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  heax-d  again  during  this  debate 
something  we  hear  so  often,  and  that  is 
that  this  is  a  good  idea,  but  this  ts  not 
the  right  time,  and  that  this  is  not  the 
right  place,  and  that  this  is  not  the  right 
vehicle.  Of  coiu-se,  those  arguments  can 
be  made  almost  any  time.  But  I  must  say, 
like  so  many  other  M^nbers  of  this  body, 
I  have  introduced  resolutions  into  this 
House  each  Congress  that  I  have  been 
here  dealing  with  the  ownership  and  the 
preservation  of  the  American  interest  In 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  those  resolutions 
are  never  even  set  for  a  hearing.  IS&ybe 
this  is  not  the  right  time  or  the  right 
place  to  do  this,  but  since  we  caimot  even 
get  hearings  on  our  resolutions,  this  is 
the  only  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wotild  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntder) 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  who  has 
served  in  this  House  longer  than  I  have, 
if  he  will  respond  as  to  how  long  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  a  hearing  at  the  right 
time  and  right  place  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  say  that 
this  is  my  sixth  term  in  the  Congress, 
and  that  there  have  been  i-esolutions 
pending  all  of  that  time  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Canal,  and  there  never 
has  been  a  hearing  held  by  the  Ciwnmit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affaire  to  my  knowledge. 

I  understand  from  another  Member 
who  has  been  here  23  years  that  they 
have  not  held  hearings  on  this  in  that 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  there  are  other  similar  instances 
where  American  territories  have  been 
deeded  back  or  transfei-red  back? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man an  instance  in  Panama  in  the  last 
6  months  where  the  administration  gave 
France  Field  back  to  the  Republic  of 


Panama,  and  the  argument  was  made 
that  that  had  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, but  they  said  t^at  was  a  specious 
ai-giunent,  so  it  did  not  get  a  hearing  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  want  to 
thank  tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
giving  tis  this  opportunity  to  finally  have 
a  discussion  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  i-ecog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
McDonald)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stmms 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McDonald  ol 
Georgia.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennnessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offei-ed  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
<  Mr.  Snyder)  . 

I  strongly  oppose  the  surrender  or  re- 
linquishing of  U.S.  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone.  The  United  States 
signed  and  ratified  the  1903  treaty  with 
Panaom  in  all  good  faith.  The  1903 
treaty  guarantees  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity, 
not  for  simply  a  few  years. 

The  United  States  has  wisely  managed 
and  improved  the  Panama  Canal,  allow- 
ing all  nations  during  peacetime  to  freely 
travel  through  its  locks.  This  dependable 
service  has  greatly  benefited  the  inter- 
national commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  all  other  countries. 

We  saw  during  World  Wars  I  and  II 
the  strategic  value  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  give  up  oiu:  ri^ts  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  any  change  of  Panamanian 
leadership  could  lead  to  the  United  States 
being  denial  full  access  to  the  Canal  and 
possibly  preferential  treatment  of  our 
enemies. 

Tius  would  be  an  intolerable  and 
unacceptable  situation.  We  can  now  pre- 
vent this  situation  from  arising  by  oppos- 
ing the  administration's  plan  to  negoti- 
ate away  U.S.  rights  m  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee  yielded  her  tune  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia.) 

Ml-.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  histoi-y  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  a 
vei-y  interesting  one,  and  a  very  stormy 
one.  It  is  a  nation  that  was  born  as  the 
result  of  highly  placed  Americans,  and 
a  few  in  the  Panama  district  of  the 
countiy  of  Colombia.  As  a  result  of  the 
intrigue  witli  the  Panamanian  citizens 
of  Colombia,  Panama  was  broken  away 
and  formed  as  a  separate  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  following  the  establishment 
of  the  Government  of  Panama,  the 
United  States  of  America  a^simied  the 
Canal  Zone  Territory.  It  is  a  separate 
territory.  It  is  not  rented  or  leased,  but 
it  is  om-s  m  perpetuity.  It  was  so  ruled 
to  be  U.S.  .sovereign  territoi-y  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Comt  in  a  1907  decision  of 
Wilson  against  Shaw — which  referred  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  RepubUc  of  Panama  has  had  a 
very  stormy  history  since  that  time.  The 
governments  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
have  been  noted  for  theh:  instabilitj- : 
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today  It  Is  ruled  by  a  left-wing  dictator 
by  the  name  of  Omar  Torrijos. 

In  1968  the  mUltfUT  government  took 
over  the  rule  of  Panama,  and  closed  the 
National  Assembly,  and  the  Government 
of  Panama,  as  such,  ceased  to  exist  at 
that  time.  The  constitution  was  abol- 
ished. This  government  operates  outside 
of  the  constitution,  and  operates  against 
article  252  of  the  Panamanian  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  an  Illegal  government  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  constitution.  The 
C3ovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
through  the  dictator  Torrijos  has  said 
that  If  we  do  not  give  the  canal  to  them 
then  they  will  take  It,  or  clowj  it  by  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  time  that. 
we  give  a  very  firm  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  State  Department  that 
this  Is  Uhlted  States  sovereign  territory, 
and  It  Is  not  to  be  relinquished.  In  these 
stormy  periods  with  the  loss  of  other 
waterways  aroimd  the  world,  giving  up 
the  <;anal  imposes  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  shipping  could  be  main- 
tained through  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  think  It  is  also  time  that  we  gave  the 
Government  of  Panama,  and  Torrijos 
In  particular,  a  very  firm  message  about 
how  we  feel  about  our  canal. 

If  there  Is  a  country  that  has  been 
wronged,  then  It  is  the  country  of  Co- 
lombia, and  If  we  were  going  to  have  to 
give  it  back.  If  we  have  to  give  any  land 
or  territ<»-y  back,  then,  frankly  we 
should  return  It  to  Colombia.  That  is  not 
necessary  because  in  the  early  I920's  we 
had  conferences  with  Colombia  and  paid 
them  the  money  they  had  asked  for  the 
rljght  of  our  building  ttie  canal.  Colom- 
bia is  satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  It  has  been  said  here  today 
that  we  are  Uklng  up  thte  amendment  at 
a  time  when  it  should  not  be  taken  up 
while  the  negoUationa  are  going  on,  but 
after  they  are  completed,  after  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made,  the  Congress  has 
to  consider  the  n^atter.  and  we  will  be  In 
far  more  difiBculty  with  our  Latin  friends 
than  we  will  be  if  we  stand  up  now  and 
say  we  do  not  wish  to  give  our  sovereign 
teiTitory  away. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  de- 
manding that  we  hold  the  sovereignty  of 
this  area.  It  is  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense; it  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation.  Let  us  stand  up  and  tell  the  world 
that  we  will  not  let  it  go.  Let  us  stand 
up  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellum.sK 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
a?ree  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  this  debate 
clearly  potots  out  that  a  totally  inan>ro- 
priate  place  to  debate  a  very  important 
foreign  policy  statement  Is  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  other  way  to  act  on  this  matter 
today,  tomorrow,  for  years  in  the  future, 
and  maybe  forever.  We  cannot  wait  any 
longer,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  a  clear 
expression  on  the  matter.  We  cannot  act 
effectively  after  the  negotiations  have 
been  completed.  I  make  no  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  Panama,  on  international  af- 
iairs,  or  even  on  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can public;  but  I  certainly  have  some 
lamiliarity  with  the  latter,  as  do  all  of 
the  Members.  It  has  been  made  clear  in 
debate  here  today,  as  well  as  made  clear 
to  each  one  of  us  in  our  districts,  that 
most  people  would  want  an  affinnative 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlae  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizee  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  again  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  The  State  Department 
appears  to  be  ready  to  recognize  full 
Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone.  I  feel  this  policy  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  should  be  opposed  at  eveiy  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  understandable  that  Panama 
should  be  unliappy  witli  tlie  present  ar- 
rangements concerning  control  of  the 
canal.  After  all,  it  is  a  very  valuable 
property.  Panama  receives  one-third  of 
its  gross  national  product  from  the  canal 
under  the  present  arrangements,  as  well 
as  $1.9  million  a  year  in  payments  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  Full  control  of  the 
canal  by  Panama  would  a.ssuage  national 
pride,  and  would  be  an  economic  wind- 
fall for  the  Panamanian  Government. 

However,  the  canal  represents  much 
more  than  a  money-making  property  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  vitally  important 
to  our  national  interest. 

In  recent  years,  some  70  percent  of  the 
tonnage  shipped  through  the  canal  has 
either  originated  from  the  United  States, 
or  had  its  destination  in  our  ports.  This 
represents  about  16  percent  of  our  total 
exports  and  imports. 

Currently,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, a  nonprofit,  U.S.-owned  firm,  op- 
erates the  canal  and  fixes  the  toll  rates. 
Any  foreign  agency  which  gains  control 
of  these  responsibilities  could  charge  un- 
reasonably high  toll  fees  at  a  cost  to  both 
our  shippers  and  our  consumers. 

Even  more  important  than  commercial 
shipping,  however,  is  the  role  of  the  canal 
in  our  national  defense.  The  importance 
of  the  canal  to  U.S.  security  goes  much 
fui-ther  than  providing  a  route  for  rapid 
deployment  of  naval  forces  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  defense  contribution  it 
makes  is  toward  defense  economy. 

Obviously,  it  is  much  faster  and 
cheaper  to  move  naval  ships  through  the 
canal,  rather  than  around  the  tip  of 
South  America— a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage  through  some  of  the  roughest  wa- 
ters in  the  world.  The  shipping  of  men, 
material,  and  equipment  can  be  accom- 
plished much  more  efficiently  and 
cheaply  through  the  cantL 

The  canal  is  vital  to  the  economic  well- 
oeing  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  to  our 


national  security.  In  a  perfect  world,  I 
would  perhaps  agree  that  Panama  shoiild 
be  given  rights  over  the  canal.  But  this 
is  not  a  peifect  world,  and  the  United 
States  has  the  right,  and  the  duty,  to 
place  first  priority  In  its  own  national 
interest. 

And  it  is  that  interest  which  dictates 
to  us  Uie  importance  of  continued  U.S. 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed). 

'By  unanijiious  consent.  Mr.  Steed 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Smith). 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  goes  much  further  than 
most  of  the  Members  have  indicated.  It 
says  that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
here  shall  be  used  to  negotiate  the  relin- 
quishment of  any  U.S.  rights.  That 
would  prevent  even  negotiating  how 
many  Panamanian  employees  there  will 
te  on  the  canal.  It  goes  to  any  U.S. 
rights.  It  goes  much  too  far. 

This  vote  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  relinquish- 
ment of  the  control  of  the  canal  or  the  5 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  canal  or  any 
question  like  that.  That  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr.  Phillip 
Burton  ) . 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  long  supported  a  mean- 
ingful partnerehip  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  in  foreign  policy.  How- 
ever, tills  particular  amendment  at  this 
particular  time  is  most  mischievous.  We 
have  a  process  by  which  any  treaty  al- 
teration will  be  dealt  with  and  we  should 
not  intei-fere  with  that  process  by  this 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chauman, 
this  amendment  would  require  our  State 
Department  to  tell  the  Panamanians  that 
we  will  not  even  talk  to  them  about  this. 
That  In  and  of  itself  is  enough  to  cause 
unnecessary  hard  feelings.  No  one  in  a 
responsible  position  is  proposing  to  re- 
linquish the  canal  soon  and  this  ques- 
tion is  not  on  whether  that  should  hap- 
pen, but  rather  on  whether  we  should 
pui-posely  insult  the  Panamians  by  tell- 
ing them  we  will  not  even  talk  about 
changes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  . 

On  the  surface,  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  negotiation  of  the  surrender  of  U.8 
Treaty  Rights  in  the  Canal  Zone.  But 
the  surface  covers  a  complex  issue  which 
should  not  be  dealt  with  so  summarily 
or  superficially. 

I  do  not  support  a  "surrender"  of  im- 
portant national  rights  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  elsewhere.  But  there  are  many 


other  things  I  oppose,  as  well.  I  do  not 
support  luots  in  Panama  directed  against 
American  citizens  and  property.  I  do  not 
support  armed  guerrilla  activity  in  Pan- 
ama against  us.  I  do  not  support  the  in- 
sertion of  U.S.  Forces  in  Panama  and 
the  loss  of  life  which  would  inevitably 
lesult.  altliough  such  action  may  at  some 
point  become  unavoidable.  I  do  not  sup- 
linrt  a  deterioration  of  U.S.  prestige  and 
hjiiuence  in  all  of  Latin  America.  And  I 
do  not  supix)rt  the  political  crisis  in 
world  forums  which  is  a  foreseeable  con- 
sequence of  an  unbending  posture  with 
i\^';i>ect  to  Uie  canal. 

It  is  «ijpaient  to  me  that  many  of  the 
tilings  I  oppose  may  be  mutually  incon- 
sistent. To  reconcile  these  inconsistent 
iiositions  requires  a  careful  weighing 
and  balancing  of  national  interests. 

This  amendment  does  not  not  purport 
to  balance  anything.  In  a  heavy-handed 
wny.  it  opts  for  one  interest  in  disregard 
to  tlie  consequences.  Good  faith  negotia- 
tion, reviewable  by  the  Senate,  and  per- 
liaps  tliis  body,  is  the  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed. Sucli  a  procedure  avoids  the  con- 
.■^tilutional  issue  which  the  amendment 
)jose>i.  and  provides  a  mechanism  for  ap- 
iJiopriate  balancing  of  competing  in- 
terest. 

Thei-e  is  room  for  negotiation  witli 
Panama  which  does  not  do  violence  to 
our  essential  interest  in  the  canal.  A.s- 
siired  pa.<;sage  of  our  vessels  is  not  negoti- 
able. Defense  of  the  canal  is  not  negoti- 
able. But  there  are  a  host  of  political  is- 
sues involving  tlie  exercise  of  some 
rifihts  of  sovereignty  by  Panama  over 
tlie  people  and  property  within  the  Canal 
Zone  that  can  be  the  subject  of  good 
faith  negotiations  and  which  must  be 
v\eighed  against  the  damage  to  the 
United  States  if  we  refuse  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  for  a  "'no"  vote  on  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  United  States 
.should  maintain  control  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  It  is  also  my  iiope  that  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  will  take  the 
constitutional  autliority  away  from 
President  Ford  in  handling  this  matter 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Met- 
calfe). 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  very 
seldom,  as  the  Members  know,  take  the 
well  to  make  a  speech. 

I  think  the  debate  we  have  heard  here 
now  calls  for  us  to  be  less  emotional  than 
we  have  been  and  we  ought  to  calmly 
and  delil)erately  consider  our  action  be- 
fore we  embark  on  any  vote. 

It  seems,  as  I  get  It  that  we  want  to 
send  a  message  out.  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Panama  Canal,  that  the  mes- 
sage is  already  out.  The  people  are  out. 
This  week  we  ai-e  going  to  get  a  survey 
that  is  going  to  be  made  and  which  will 
substantiate  the  matter  so  we  do  not 
have  to  be  vei-y  vocal  and  voice  om-  senti- 
ments now. 
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I  iirge  the  Members  to  reject  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain  >. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  us  have  been  aroimd  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  all  this  talk  about  why  we 
should  not  do  this  and  so  now  is  meaning- 
less, because  this  bill  must  go  to  the  other 
body  and  ultimately  to  conference. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sny- 
der) reads  as  follows  : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  title 
shaU  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  negotlr.titis; 
the  surrender  or  reUnguishment  of  b'iv  U.S. 
rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  President  con- 
tinuing to  negotiate,  others  before  him 
have  likewise  negotiated  for  many  year.<!, 
but  if  this  amendment  is  construed,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  construed,  as  a  limitation 
upon  the  President's  right  to  surrender 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
anybody,  then  I  think  now  is  the  time 
and  now  Is  the  place  and  it  may  be  the 
last  time  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  about  it— to  do  all  we  cnn  to 
limit  such  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  '  Mr. 
Sntder  » . 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  a  few  of  the  allegations 
that  have  been  made  here  today  and 
say  that  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  served  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine.  I  have  a  few  years 
experience  on  this  matter. 

The  indication  is  that  we  are  going 
to  affect  world  opinion  adversely;  but 
in  three  International  Conferences  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  52  maritime  na- 
tions have  said  they  want  us  to  maintain 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  be- 
cause they  know  what  will  happen  if 
Torrijos  or  the  Panama  Government 
tried  to  run  it  Since  1904  they  have  had 
59  presidents  while  we  have  had  13.  That 
is  an  indication  of  the  stability  of  their 
government. 

To  those  in  coastal  States,  I  remind 
you  that  72  percent  of  the  canal  tiT.fflc 
originates  and  terminates  in  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  ftirther 
respond  to  what  has  been  said  here 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederbiic). 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  rise  as  one  who  also  does  not  want 
to  relinquish  the  Panama  Canal.  I  think 
what  we  are  discussing  here  is  whether 
or  not  we  ai-e  going  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  and  responsibilities 
,.pf  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  very  Constitution  we  took  an  oath 
to  uphold.  I  do  not  see  where  this  has 
anything  to  do  other  than  infringe  on 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


vhr 


sh  are 


n  ilitar: 


I'a 


Mr.    CEDERBERG.    I 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  How 
dent  have  any  rights  iv 
stitution  to  funds  this 
withhold? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The 
a  right  under  the 
tiate.  If  he  does  not,  w 
tlie  Amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alexander  > . 

Mr.   ALEXANDER.   Mr 
would  like  to  quickly  _ 
rience  I  had  in  the  Canal 
ruary  when  I  met  with 
men  and  women,  citizens 
who  are  stationed  at  v 
bases  in  the  U.S.  Canal 
black.  The  black  service 
man,  pleaded  with  me  a' 
•sentative  in  Congress  to  _ 
render  of  sovereignty  of  th 
to  the  Republic  of  Panan^ 
tlieir  words,  black  people 
the  feet  of  La  Guardia  and 
gets  control  of  the  Canal, 
be  a  hell  hole  for  us  to  live 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizes  the  gentleman  fron 
Fascell). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  _. 

it  is  the  overwhelming  sen 
pie  in  my  district,  as  ex 
their  letters,  telephone  c 
sonal  contacts,  that  they 
see  the  United  States 
trol  over  U.S.   territory 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  nor 
control  over  the  vital 
waterway. 

While  I  do  not  think  it 
to  legislate  on  this  issue  t 

direct  device  of  an 

propriation  bill,  and  while 
this  amendment  is  so  wo: 
terfere  unnecessarily  with 
tional  treaty-negotiating 
President.    I,    nevertheless 
strained  to  vote  for  the 
reason  is  that,  to  vote 
particularly,  to  see  the 
feated  might  give  the  ... 
to  the  State  Department, 
partment  might  construe 
to  mean  that  Congress  ... 
the  outright  surrender  a 
ment  of  the  canal. 

Whether  this  ameiidmeht 
the  final  version  of  the 
opportunity  for  Congress 
substantive  issues  will  b 
event  the  executive  _-^_ 
ates  a  treaty  affecting  the 
and  Americans'  rights 
time,  I  am  sure  a  full  am 
bate  of  all  the  issues  will 

Congress  will  vote  the 

American  people  and  the 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr 
opposition  to  the  amendm^t 

The  purpose  of  the 
be  quite  clear  in  the  mind 
it  is  also  quite  clear  that 
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yield    to    the     to  the  United  States  this 
would  be  disastrous,  withoi|t 

oes  the  Presi-     dealing  with  the 

dcr  the  Con-     that  is  attempted  to  be 
y  wants   to     issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  straig 
record  for  my  colleagues 
have   been  no  hearings  or 
There  have  been  hearings 
national  Relations  Committ 

Chair  rerot-     days  and  weeks  o\'er  a 

Arkansas  'Mr.     years. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr. 
attempt    to    legitimately 
port.int     U.S.     interests 
international    negotiations 
To  th2  casual  observer,  an 
ostensibly     designed     to 
United  States,  such  as  the 
this  Cliamber's  attention  by 
man  from  Kentucky,  seems 
der.  The  initial  perception  o 
is  tliat  the  United  States  is 
negotiations  concerning  the 
nal  because  it  is  being  pr 
the  control  of  territoi-y  am 
tion  which  has  been  m 
fcr  three-fourths  of  a 
Chairman,  while  our 
support  the  right  interests 
stituents,  we  cannot  be  so 
to  pretend  their  interests 
ones  in  the  world.  The  issu€ 
Canal  treaty  negotiations  is, 
not  so  simple  or  one-sided 
tancous  debate  such  as  this 
claims  to  decide  the  entire  fu 
negotiations  can  begin  to 
what  may  be  our  most 
policy  contention  with 

As  chairman  of  the 
the  Panama  Canal,  I  can 
colleagues  and  support  the 
that  Congress  must  play  in 
toward  the  Canal  Zone 
support    taking    from    thi 
branch  its  rightful  role  as 
istrator  of  Canal  Zone  affa^ 
I  ca«  support  the 
ative  which  our  Founding 
the  House  of  Repri 
tector  of  the  pursestrings  ol 
ury ;  but  I  cannot  support 
of  tliat  pov/er  so  as  to  do 
power  of  negotiation  which 
torically  and  constitutional 
to  be  that  of  the  President, 
support  the  protection  of 
ests  in  the  world;  but  I 
the  refusal  to  talk  with  a 
try  about  matters  which 
concern  and  wliich  are 
tlie  very  existence  of  those 
and  prerogatives  which  this 
proclaims  to  protect.  That 
balance.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  s 
pose  this  amendment  becau 
unconstitutional,  it  is 
it   is   certainly   damaging 
interest. 

The  right  of  the  Presiden ; 
negotiations  has  rarely  beer 
by  the  Congress  and,  in  my 
only  be  challenged  when  it 
parent  that  It  is  the 
Executive  to  circumvent 
tional    mandates    for 
may     Article  II,  section  2,  clsus  i 
ot  some,  but     Constitution  delegates  to 
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treaties  and  appoint  Ambassadors  and 
other  officials.  History  has  upheld  a 
strong  role  for  the  President  in  this  re- 
gard and  general  constitutional  prac- 
tice has  absolved  the  President  from 
being  required  to  follow  certain  legis- 
lative stipulations  which  infringe  on  his 
foreign  affairs  powers. 

In  1924,  for  example,  in  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  providing  funds  for  a  delegation 
to  an  International  Opium  Conference, 
the  Congress  stipulated  that  the  UJS. 
delegation  to  the  conference  would  vote 
in  a  certain  manner — but  subsequent  to 
that  legislation  the  stipulation  was 
eventually  disregarded  without  further 
controversy.  In  1826,  a  similar  type  of 
rider  to  instru:t  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Panama  Conference  had  been  de- 
feated in  Congress  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  an  improper  conditional  attach- 
ment to  foreign  affairs  appropriations. 
While  l£u;k  of  a  direct  constituti(mal 
precedent  prevents  me  from  firmly  stat- 
ing that  this  amendment  is  clearly  un- 
constitutional, it  is  clear  that  the  thrust 
of  this  amendment  does  offend  our  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers. 

The  President's  right  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations which  involve  the  foreign  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  have  been  his- 
torically uncontested  by  the  Congress. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  have 
been  generally  considered  an  exclusive 
Presidential  prerogative,  I  believe  this 
Chamber  ought  not  to  regulate  Presi- 
dential action  by  attaching  conditions  on 
the  appropriation  of  funds  if  we  are  not 
entitled  to  directly  and  legally  affect 
those  actions  whi.h  this  amendment 
more  indirectly  addresses. 

As  we  know,  there  seems  to  be  a  httle 
support  hi  the  United  States  for  the  Kis- 
singer-Tack agreement  of  February  1974. 
The  wisdom  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State's  signature  to  that  document  may 
be  contested  in  view  of  the  absence  of  ex- 
pressed support  for  it.  Certainly,  Viet- 
nam taught  this  country  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  Presidential  poUcy  made 
without  reference  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  know  and  the  President  knows 
that  he  Is  at  his  weakest  in  the  foreign 
affairs  domain  v^en  he  pursues  policies 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  implied 
or  expressed  will  of  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress has  not  been  overwhelmingly  en- 
thusiastic about  Panama  Canal  treaty 
negotiations.  But  while  a  vote  on  the 
"Eight  Principles"  may  or  may  not  pass 
if  it  were  taken  here  today,  we  must  re- 
member this  is  not  a  vote  on  these  gtilde- 
lines.  It  is  rather  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  who  has  the  responsibility  to  negoti- 
ate with  those  foreign  elements  and 
powers  which  may  affect  the  security 
of  an  important  U.S.  interest  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

In  late  April,  in  response  to  a  petition 
from  a  subcommittee  which  I  chair,  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department 
clearly  hidicated  to  the  Congress  that 
substantial  change  in  jurisdictional  rela- 
tionships as  respects  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  would  be  arrived  at  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congress.  On  May  1, 
1975,  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large  Ells- 
worth Bunker  wrote  to  Governor  Parfltt 
of  the  Canal  Zone  in  order  to  assure  him 
and  all  Panama  Canal  employees  that 
jurisdictional  change  In  the  zone  would 
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be  arrived  at  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Congress.  I  inserted  the  Ambas- 
sador's letter  in  the  Congressional  Rzc- 
ORD  on  May  7,  1075,  on  page  13425.  Be- 
cause of  the  communications  to  which 
the  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee  has 
been  party,  it  is  my  view  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  responded  appropriately 
to  congressional  concerns  over  the  canal 
issue  and  that  the  executive,  insofar  an 
this  issue  is  concerned,  will  take  what- 
ever action  it  can  within  the  interna- 
tional latitude  allowed  it  to  meet  con- 
gressional objectives. 

This  chamber  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  upon  any  new  arrangement 
to  govern  the  Panama  Canal.  Many 
members  of  this  body  have  insisted  on 
the  responsibility  the  entire  Congress 
has  under  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution.  Tliat  clause  invests 
in  the  Congress  the  authority  for  dis- 
posal of  U.S.  property.  Since  a  treaty 
cannot  violate  constitutional  prerogative 
and  procedures  if  it  is  to  be  valid,  then 
it  is  clear  that  when  an  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  the  House  in  this  mat- 
ter is  perceived,  then  that  is  the  time  to 
act.  Any  treaty  governing  the  Panama 
Canal  will  not  likely  be  a  self -executing 
one  and  necessary  implementation  will 
involve  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Again,  I  believe  that  it  is  at  that  time  the 
House  can'  best  act. 

While  there  are  members  who  may 
look  at  the  internal  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment rationally  and  find  it  disquiet- 
ing to  note  that  negotiations  are  ongoing 
at  a  time  when  there  has  been  much  con- 
gressional criticism  of  those  negotiations, 
nevertheless  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  must  consider  the  U.S. 
international  position  and  image  as  It 
respects  the  canal  issue  before  taking 
any  hasty  action.  From  an  internationtd 
viewpoint,  the  impact  of  an  immediate 
cessation  of  these  Panama  Canal  treaty 
negotiations  could  be  catastrophic. 

In  1973,  amidst  these  continuing  Pan- 
ama Canal  negotiations,  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  veto  a  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Coimcil 
which  called  for  a  prompt  settleqaent  of 
the  canal  issue  and  which  espoused  "full 
respect  for  Panama's  effecldve  sover- 
eignty over  all  its  territory."  While  veto- 
ing the  Security  Council's  resolution,  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained credibility  with  the  world  by  an- 
nouncing its  mtention  to  continue  the 
negotiations  for  a  new  Panama  Canal 
treaty. 

Subsequent  to  the  U.N.  veto,  on  Fdiru- 
ary  7,  1974,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
and  Panama's  For^gn  Minister  Jtian 
Tack  signed  a  declaration  of  "Eight 
Principles"  ^rtiich  were  to  serve  as  nego- 
tiating guidelines  for  the  final  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

Then,  in  three  successive  conferences 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
in  1974  and  1975,  the  United  States  prom- 
ised Latin  America  completion  of  treaty 
negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  At  the  lat«t  GAS  conference 
in  May  1975,  the  Organization  approved 
a  resolution  commending  the  United 
States  and  Panama  for  their  intention  to 
arrive  at  a  draft  settlement  on  the  canal 
issue. 

In  another  related  develoimient,  on 


March  25,  1975,  the  strong  expression  of 
present  Latin  American  solidarity  over 
the  c::nal  issue  became  even  more  ap- 
parent as  Panama,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Venezuela  issued  a  declaration 
of  political  alliance  to  seek  a  new  canal 
treaty  which  would  invest  Panama  with 
sovereignty  in  what  is  now  the  Canal 
Zone. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  overplay  the 
internationalist  elements  surrounding 
this  issue,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to 
Members  of  this  chamber  the  possible 
ramifications  of  the  passage  of  this 
amendment 

I  hope  my  colleagues  would  thus  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  States  finds  itself 
in  a  precarious  situation  vis-a-vis  the 
contemporary  Latin  American  concerns. 
The  roots  of  this  issue  precede  and  the 
effect  of  this  vote  may  extend  far  be- 
yond our  own  lifetimes.  The  abrupt  and 
the  extreme  nature  of  this  amendment 
would  have  a  most  damstging  effect  on 
U.S.  relations  in  general  and  in  Latin 
America  in  particular. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  make  two 
historical  points  with  regard  to  this 
amendment.  It  should  be  clear,  even 
with  negotiations  ongoing,  that  the  U.S. 
position  with  respect  to  the  renegotia- 
tion of  the  1903  treaty  is  not  improving. 
That  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the 
1967  treaty  drafts  and  the  "Eight  Prin- 
ciples" signed  in  1974.  This  amendment 
would  unfortimately  be  damaging  be- 
cause it  would  force  the  issue  to  be  de- 
cided at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  be  at  a  greater  negotiating  dis- 
advantage. 

As  another  historical  point,  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  in  1956  Great 
Britain,  perceived  as  a  colonialist  power 
by  the  world,  found  few  friends  to  sup- 
port its  position  with  respect  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  certain 
Members  of  the  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
ment were  largely  responsible  for  the 
intransigence  with  which  Britain  looked 
upon  this  Suez  issue  and  they  ultimately 
caused  the  explosion  of  the  Suez  Canal 
issue  in  a  fashion  very  detrimental  to 
Britain's  Interest.  No  one  here  would 
under  any  circumstances  condone  vio- 
lence in  Panama.  But  passage  of  tills 
amendment  may  in  fact  be  detrimental 
to  the  overall  safety  and  security  of  the 
U.S.  position  on  the  isthmus.  That  is  the 
reason  we  recognize  tliat  an  emotional 
response  on  this  problem  is  not  in  order, 
and  that  we  should  not  endorse  a  move 
which  can  only  be  injurious  to  U.S. 
interests. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  simply  inappro- 
priate for  this  body  to  directly  Intervene 
in  negotiations  after  they  have  been  on- 
going for  11  years  witliout  inter- 
ruption of  Hiis  kind.  The  proper  path 
which  ougbt  to  be  sought  by  those  who 
are  oc>posed  to  a  new  Panama  Canal 
agreement  to  affect  the  negotiations  con- 
structively would  be  to  support  the  reso- 
lution introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  or  the 
gentlelady  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Suixi- 
VAN) .  Regardless  of  the  position  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  canal  issue,  those  resolutkms 
are  a  more  appropriate  vehicle  to  achieve 
their  objective  than  is  this  amendment. 

The  Panama  Canal  controversy  can 
easily  lead  to  a  charged  atmosphere  In 
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our  own  Nation.  It  can  Just  as  easily  lead 
to  an  emotional  reaction  in  other  coun- 
tries. A  consideration  of  the  true  na- 
tional interest  demands  that  in  voting 
on  this  amendment  we  reflect  on  the 
eventual  consequences  of  our  important 
decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  ha.s  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
•  Mr.  Snyokr). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that .  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

■  KCO*D£D    VOTE 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  246,  noes  164 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  3681 

AYES— 246 

Abdnor 

Plynt 

McKweii 

Alexander 

Fountniii 

McKay 

Ambro 

Prey 

Mitcdoiia'.d 

Auderaon. 

Fuqua 

MadiKan 

Calif. 

Oaydos 

Bfann 

Andrews.  N.C 

Olalmo 

Martin 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Mathis 

K.Oak. 

Oilman 

Matsunag;! 

Archer 

Oiun 

Maazoll 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

MUford 

Aabbrook 

Gonzalez 

MUler,  Ohio 

Bafalia 

Goodllng 

MUls 

BsLrxett 

Oradiaon 

Minlah 

Bauman 

Oraasley 

Mitchell.  N.T 

Beard,  R.I. 

Green 

Montgomery 

BeU 

Ouyer 

Moore 

Bennett 

Hagedorn 

MOorhead, 

BeviU 

Haley 

Calif. 

BlagKl 

Hammer- 

Moes 

Blancbard 

schmldt 

MOttI 

Hanley 

Murphy,  111. 

Bowen 

Hannaford 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Hansen 

Murtihn 

BrlnUey 

Harstaa 

Myers,  Ind. 

Broomfleld 

Hays,  Ohio 

Katcher 

Brown.  Mich. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Nlchola 

Brawn,  Ohio 

Hefner 

Nowak 

BroyhUl 
Buciianan 

Heinz 
Helstoakl 

O'Brien 
Passman 

Burtener 

Henderson 

Patman,  Tex. 

Burke,  na. 

Rlgbtower 

Pepper 

Burke,  Mam. 

HUlls 

Pettis 

Buileson,  Tex 

Hlnahaw 

Peyser 

Butter 

HoUand 

Pickle 

Byraa 

HOlt 

Pike 

Carney 

Howe 

Poage 

Carter 

Hubbard 

Preealer 

Caaey 

Hushes 

Ohan>eU 

Qule 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

QuiUen 

CUUMD, 

Hyde 

BaadaU 

DonH. 

lehord 

Begula 

OUwaain,Del 

Jacobs 

CI«T«land 

Jemette 

Blaenhoover 

Oocbian 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Boblnaon 

OoUliMi,Tex. 

Johaaon.  Colo 

Boe 

CanaMe 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rogers 

Cotter 

Jonoa,Ata. 

Roncalio 

CnuM 

Jonas.  N.C. 

Roae 

D'Amoura 

Jonea.  Okla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Boush 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hasten 

Rouaselot 

Davis 

Xasen 

Runnels 

dalaOarza 

Kelly 

Russo 

Dalaney 

Kemp 

St  Germain 

Dent 

Ketchum 

Santlnl 

Derrick 

Keys 

aarasln 

Define 

Kindness 

Satterfleld 

DlAlnaon 

Krebs 

Schroeder 

Dlngtil 

LaFalce 

Schulae 

Lagomarsino 

SebMus 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Latta 

Sharp 
Shipley 

Kdwards.Ala. 

Lent 

BUberc 

Zievltas 

Shriver 

Bnery 

Utton 

SbxuiteT 

■ngllah 

Uoyd.  Cam. 

Slak 

BMh 

Uoyd.  Tenn. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

BTan«,Ind. 

liOng.La. 

Snyder 

Bvlna.  Tenn. 

IioncMd. 

Spdlman 

nah 

liOU 

E^Mnce 

yiaber 

Lujaa 

Staggers 

nthlan 

McOoUlster 

Stetiman 

nooa 

MeOormack 

Stelgar,  Ariz. 

norlo 

MieDade 

Stephens 

Flowers 

McDonald 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.c. 

Tcague 

Thoue 

Thornton 

Traxler 


A)y/ug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ill. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badlllo 

Baldus 

Bancus 

Bedell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blouln 

Bolnnd 

Boiling 

Honker 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carr 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conte 

Crnijcrs 

C'jDiian 

CDrnetl 

Coughlin 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dnniclson 

Dellums 

Derwinski 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

duPont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Fen  wick 

Flndley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 


V 


Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehur.st 

Whitten 

NOES — 1 6- 

Fraacr 

Frenzel 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hechler,  W. 

Hicks 

Holt.zniaii 

Horton 

Howard 

Jarman 

.Tetfords 

Jordan 

Kastenme:rr 

Koch 

T.eggett 

I.ehnian 

McClory 

McCloskey 
McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinskv 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Morgan 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

CHara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.j. 


NOT  VOTING-  23 

Beard,  Tenn.  Forsythe  Neal 

Brooks  Fulton  Patterson, 

Burton,  John  Hubert  Calif. 

OoUlna,  m.  Karth  Roberts 

Conlan  Krueger  Scheuer 

Diggs  Landrum  Sikes 

Erlenborn  Melcher  Whalen 

Foley  Moeher  Wolff 

So  the  amendment  was  igreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  VftifT 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.    Beard    of    Tennessee 
Whalen  against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  for,  with  Mrs 
uols  against. 

Mr.  Conlan  for,   with   Mi 
against. 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  . 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to 

&ir.  SMITH  of  Iowa  ._ 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
to  get  out  of  here  today 
there  are  three 
more  than  three  amendments 


Jum 


Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wydier 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zefereitl 


Piuri.Hon.  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Price 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Ran  gel 

Kees 

Keuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riet!le 

Rotlino 

Hooney 

W/isenfhal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

R  v'an 

.Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Setbcrling    ' 

Simon 

Skubilz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Rolarz 

Slanton. 
J.  William 

Stantx)n, 
James  V. 

Stark 

.Steed 

Sleiger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

.Studds 

Symington 

Thompson 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wright 

Yates 

Young.  Ga. 

Zablocki 


liggs  against. 

against. 
Karth  against, 
for,    with    Mr. 

Collins  of  Illi- 

John   Burton 


V  as  announced 


C  lerk 


will  read. 

read. 

(duHng  the  read- 

]  lembers  want 

and  we  think 

amendments  left,  not 

I  do  not 


thirds 


w ; 


think  it  will  take  long  to 
one  of  them. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairmar , 

mous  consent  that  the 

bill  be  considered  as  read 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther  j 
the  request  of  the  gentlemt^ 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr 
.serving  the  right  to  object 
league,  the  gentleman  __ 
Smith  I ,  I  want  to  get  out 
ever,  I  find  increasingly 
policy  of  getting  to  the 
when  many  important 
done,  and  instead  we  are 
limitation. 

Could  I  ask  my  colleagui 
man   from   Iowa,   whether 

mental  thought  at  the 

lespect  to  closing  debate? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I 

Mr.     ASHBROOK.     I 
V.  ould  be  the  answer.  That 
the  question.  I  do  not  wan ; 
would  like  to  know  when 
of  here,  but  I  also  do  not 
;  hould  put  ourselves  in  a 
important  amendments.  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions 

DuHng  the  last  few 
we  got  to  the  point  where  I 
a  question,  r  found  I  was  , 
30-secoiid  limitation,  even 
to  the  energy  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  . 
portant  that  we  set  some 
tiiink  that  if  we  set  it  for  _ 
from  now,  it  will  be  all  right 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.   Mr 
withdraw  my  reservation  oi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  then 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  the, 
of  order  against  the  rema 
bill?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent 
on  the  bill  and  all 
cease  in  60  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  genUemai 

There  was  no  objectton. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTEBED  BT 


c  Ispose  <tf  any 

I  ask  unani- 

ren^ainder  of  the 

and  open  to 

objection  to 

Iowa? 

.  re- 

my  col- 

fron  Iowa  (Mr. 

<  f  here.  How- 

affensive  the 

eqd  of  the  day 

need  to  be 

i#ider  extreme 


.-J.  from  « 
C  tiairman 
■"   like 


,  the  gentle- 
he  has  any 
present  time  with 


d> 
asumed 


wee  us 


thit 


1  K.  HEDfZ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairmai  i,  I  offer  two 
amendments,  and  ask  imai  limous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  c^isidered  efa 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

<Tlie  portion  of  the  bill  lb  which  the 
amendments  refer  is  as  foll<  ws:) 

ANTITl  U8T     DIVISION 


SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES, 

For  expenses  necessary  for 
ment  of  antitrust,  consumer  p 
kindred    laws,    $18,680,000 
none  of  this  appropriation  sbal 
for  the  establishment  and 
permanent  regional  offices  of 
Divison. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
slon"  for  the  period  JtUy  1, 
September  30, 1976,  $6,068,000. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
18,  in  line  S,  strike  out  "$18,i 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "830,661 ,000f, 
ning  on  line  10  and  ending  on 
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have. 

that 

why  I  raised 

to  object.  I 

can  get  out 

t|iink  that  we 

-aitjacket  on 

myself  may 

want  to  ask. 

.  whenever 

T  ranted  to  ask 

u  ider  about  a 

with  respect 

tl  ink  it  is  im- 

ime  limit.  I 

apout  an  hour 

Chairman,  I 
objection, 
objection  to 
from  Iowa? 

e  any  points 
nder  of  the 


Chairman.  I 

all  debate 

amendnients  thereto 


objection  to 
from  Iowa? 


the  enforce- 
otection  and 
Pt\)vided,  That 
be  expended 
ntenance  of 
he  Antitrust 


A  ititrust  Divi- 
J  976,  through 


HI  IME 
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out  "$5,068,000"  and  insert  la  lieti  thereof 
■•$5,605,208". 

PARLI.MVIENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
auiry? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hate  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  think  the  Members 
should  understand  that  we  are  operating 
under  a  limitation  of  time.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  there  is  a  limitation  of  60  minutes 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  And  will  all  of  the 
Members  who  weie  standing  at  the  time 
of  the  limitation  of  debate  be  recognized? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further  if  this  is  coming  out  of  my 
own  time. 

.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  given  his  full  time. 

Tlie  Chair  will  further  add  that  all 
Members  who  were  standing  at  the  time 
the  limitation  of  debate  was  made  will 
be  recognized  for  approximately  2  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Ml-.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
time  be  allotted  according  to  the  three 
amendments  now  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  Members  who 
were  listed,  who  were  standing  at  the 
time  the  limitation  of  time  was  gi-anted, 
will  be  accorded  the  same  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
time  be  limited  with  regard  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  so  that 
the  other  Members  who  have  filed 
amendments  will  also  have  a  certain 
amount  of  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  will  be  recognized,  and  then 
all  other  Members  will  be  allotted  2  min- 
utes, except  for  such  amendments  as 
were  printed  In  the  Congressionai.  Rec- 
ord. Every  Member  who  has  an  amend- 
ment that  was  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  be  guaranteed  a  full 
3  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moore 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Cederberg.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Russo. 
Treen,  and  Mineta  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  BiAGGi) . 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Thone 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ashbrook.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McKay 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  and  Gtjyer  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Cederberg.  > 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Blothn 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nis-es  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
•Mr.  Heinz). 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
mands of  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
litigation  and  an  expected  increase  in 
workload  make  it  imperative  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  sufficient  funds  to  operate  ef- 
fectively. For  that  reason,  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  would  give  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  Division's  fiscal  1976  budg- 
et request,  namely,  $20,661,000  plus  pro- 
portionate funding  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod of  $5,605,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  $20,661,000  consists  of  $19,791,000 
for  the  basic  fiscal  year  1976  budget  re- 
quest plus  $870,000  for  uay  adjustments 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  year. 

My  amendment  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  just  under  $2  million  for  the 
Antitrast  Division,  or  a  10.6-percent  in- 
crease. I  believe  this  increase  is  absolutely 
necessary  because  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion's unprecedented  workload.  To  be 
specific,  the  Division  in  this  calendar  year 
has  engaged  in  19  litigated  cases  to  date. 
This  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  activity 
compared  to  the  preceding  10-year  aver- 
age of  11  cases  litigated  per  year.^ 

I  might  add  that  the  employee-days  in 
com't  this  year  have  tripled  over  the  pre- 
vious 10-year  average  as  well.  The  load, 
in  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  expected 
to  increase,  not  diminish. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  funding 
level  of  $18,680,000  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  below  the 
administration's  budget  request.  I  think 
it  is  totally  inadequate,  and  in  view  of 
the  Division's  workload  and  responsibili- 
ties, the  appropriation  level  in  this  bill 
represents,  in  my  judgment,  nothing  less 
than  an  inexplicable  abandonment  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  to  special  in- 
terests and  a  sellout  of  the  consumer. 

The  crippling  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion's activities  in  this  ci-ucial  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  must  not  be  acquiesced  in  by 
this  Congress.  '^ 

I  have  made  available  to  air  the  Mem- 
bers a  detailed  justification  of  the  man- 
ning and  areas  of  responsibility  for  the 
increased  manpower  this  amendment  wUl 
permit  The  Antitrust  Division  is  on  rec- 
ord in  detail  and  in  writing  that  these 
personnel  are  urgently  needed  and 
strongly  justified  in  two  particular  areas: 

Reducing  private  interference  in  the 
free  market  system,  and 

Limiting  Government  interference  in 
the  free  market  system. 

Stated  simply,  these  funds  and  the  law 
enforcement  capability  they  will  provide 
will  reduce  monopoly,  prosecute  price 
fixing,  and  minimize 
Government  regulation. 

This  is.  in  fact,  the 
dent  Ford's   efforts   to 
economy.  Tlie  President  himself  has  esti- 
mated the  price  tag  of  anticompetitive 
practices,  and  I  quote : 

At  more  than  the  Federal  Government 
actually  collects  in  pcrsoiial  income  taxes  each 
year,  or  something  on  the  order  of  $2,000  per 
family. 

Or,  in  President  Ford's  own  word 
'unbelievable." 

Mr.  Chairman,  money  expoided  on 
antitrust  enforcement  is  returned  to 
consumers  many  times  over.  Antitrust  en- 
forcement is  nothing  less  than  one  of 


anticompetitive 

heart  of  Presi- 
strengthen  our 


the  most  powerful  weapons  to  lessen  in- 
flation and  unemployment.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself 
estimates  the  costs  of  anticompetitive 
practices  at  over  $100  billion,  the  extra 
$2  million  this  amendment  provides  is 
modest  indeed. 

And  let  me  reiterate  one  more  time: 
The  e  mount  of  nioney  in  my  amend- 
ment is  exactly  and  only  what  the  anti- 
trust division  says  they  need  to  do  their 
jobs.  This  is  the  nimimum  amount  we 
should  appropriate. 

I  ask  my  collengues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  thank  th2 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Depaitment  of 
Justice  has  been  hindered  in  terms  of 
investigating  fertilizer  shortages,  and 
particularly  it^  involvement  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  Nitrex.  the  European  fer- 
tilizer cartel,  and  its  activities  or  nonac- 
tivities  in  the  United  States  because  of  a 
lack  of  personnel  and  budget. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  makes  an  excellent  point. 
There  are  many  investigations  such  as 
the  fertilizer  investigation  that  have 
been  hampered.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  veiT  important  point. 

Mr.  HA'YES  of  Indiana.  There  is  one 
other  point,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  just  for  a  short  moment,  and 
that  is  that  this  amendment  is  being  op- 
posed on  the  basis  that  the  request  by 
Mr.  Kauper  and  by  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion was  the  same  as  that  submitted  by 
OMB.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Executive 
directives  wlilch  forbid  contrary  testi- 
mony to  that  given  by  Mr.  Kauper  to  the 
committee,  and  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  testimony  might  reflect  that  the  an- 
swer to  OMB's  reduction  is  the  question: 

Did  OMB  reduce  your  budget  reqnest?  If 
so,  how  much? 

Mr.  Kauper  answered: 
The  answer  to  that  is  no. 

I  might  submit  that  testimony  be- 
cause of  the  Executive  order  forbidding 
those  people  to  deny  that  there  was  any 
difference  between  their  request  and 
what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  makes  an 
important  point,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  point  out  to  any  doubting  Thomases 
that  I  have  right  here  the  original  re- 
quest of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  in  effect  it  is 
the  request  and  the  justification  for  the 
$2  million  we  are  asking  for  in  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith >. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  ill  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  has 
always  given  the  Antitrust  Division 
everything  they  could  use.  If  they  have 
not  prosecuted  certain  antitrust  matters, 
it  has  not  been  because  they  lack  the  au- 
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thorlty  to  hire  the  personnel.  Here  are 
the  facts.  They  have  a  total  of  715  au- 
thorized personnel.  As  of  June  11,  they 
had  52  vacancies.  There  were  52  vacan- 
cies, which  means  they  had  663  on  board 
at  that  time.  We  have  provided  funds  in 
this  bill  for  the  52  vacancies  plus  funds 
for  33  additional  positions.  This  total  of 
85  is  a  12-percent  Increase  over  what 
they  have  now  on  board. 

With  respect  to  funds  provided  in  the 
amendment  for  pay  increases,  that  is 
going  to  come  later  in  the  year.  No  de- 
partment receives  money  in  advance  to. 
pay  for  potential  salary  increases.  The 
practice  is  to  submit  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  such  pay  increases,  if  necessary. 
If  there  is  such  an  increase  later  this 
year,  the  amount  will  be  set  and  tliere 
will  be  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
to  provide  the  money  at  that  time. 

In  addition,  if  the  Antitrust  Division 
feels  it  needs  additional  personnel  later 
on  if  they  do  bump  the  ceiling,  we  can 
consider  such  a  proposal  in  a  supple- 
mental. 

I  say  this  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
No  matter  what  we  put  in.  somebody  will 
always  want  to  increase  it.  Somehow  we 
have  to  balance  out  the  whole  budget. 
We  provided  eveiything  tlie  Department 
requested  of  OMB.  Obviously  all  bureaus 
and  divisions  ask  their  departments  for 
more  than  they  expect  to  get.  At  the 
department  level  they  balance  out  the  re- 
quests. 

1  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Indiana  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Drinan.) 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ckderberg) . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ilse  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  not  to  take 
the  full  6  minutes  because  I  want  to 
reserve  a  little  of  my  time  foi-  other 
amendments.  However,  I  want  to  re- 
affirm what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  said.  This  subc(«nmittee  has  always 
taken  care  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  As 
the  gentleman  said,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment pending  in  OMB  right  now  for  an 
additional  $2  miUion.  If  that  comes  to 
ua  we  will  give  it  proper  consideration. 
And  OMB  granted  evety  dime  that  the 
Justice  Department  requested  for  the 
Antitrust  Divislcsi. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  miraculous 
about  a  depai-tment  or  division  withm  a 
department  not  getting  all  tlie  money 
it  asks  from  the  department.  That  is  a 
dQDartment  decision  that  is  made  as  they 
go  throu^  the  various  divisions.  There 
is  tiothlng  significant  about  that. 

There  are  vacancies  that  exist  now. 
Let  me  put  the  minds  of  the  Members 
at  rest.  This  subcommittee  will  do  every- 
thing It  can  to  be  sure  the  Antitiiist 
Division  has  all  of  the  f  acillUes  they  need 
to  execute  the  laws  they  are  required  to 
administer.  It  is  just  that  simple.  There 
is  no  reason  or  need  at  all  for  this 
amendment 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    CEDERBERG.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
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That  is  totally  in  erroi 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Tlijtt  is  net  totaJlv 
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Mr.    HEINZ.    If    the 
please  yield  further,  I  ha 
Division's  request  here. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  ReqLest  to  whom? 

Mr.   HEINZ.   It   is   th|ir   request   for 
money. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Reiue.st  (o  whom' 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  says: 
the  Department  of  Justice!  .^nlitiust   Divi- 
.-iou,  budget  for  fiscal  vear  1976. 
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So  it  would  be  my  wish 
this  amendment  for  that 
."^ophical  grounds. 

The  other  reason,  Mr 
.iQdj  to  the  already 
It  is  a  million  dollars,  but 
Jars  here,  a  million  doUa^ 
further  contributes  to  the 
tho  American  dollar,  whid  i 
the  fall  of  Western 
si  op  spending  more  money 
which  forces  the  Federal 
money  to  cover  our 
Chairman,  I  ask  the  full 
with  my  remarks  as  to  w 
man   inflation   of    the   19 
many  led  to  in  that  coun  i 
course,  was  Hitler. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
down  this  amendment, 
following  article,  from 
man. 

Tiie  material  referred 
lollov.  .s : 

I  From    tlie    Fi-eeman,    Irvl 
June  1975] 
The  Great  German 

(By  Bruce  Bartlett ) 
The  February  issue  of  the 
/ine.  Etinounter,  contains  a 
publi.shed    lecture   by   the 
Thomas  Mann,  which  recalls 
with   the   great   German 
1923.  -A  straight  line."  he 
from  tlie  madness  of  the  C. 
to  Uie  madness  of  the  Third 

Just  as  the  Germans  saw 
Hated  into  millions  and  _. 
end  bursting,  so  they  were 
state  inflated  into  "the  Reich 
man->"    "the    German    Living 
New  Europe",  and  "the  New 
and  so  too  they  will  see  it 
days  the  market  woman  who 
an  eyelash  demanded  a 
an  ejrg.  lost  the  capacity  for 
insane  or  cruel  enough  to  surp 
It  was  during  the  inflation 
mans  forgot  how  to  rely  on 
dividuals  and  learned  to 
from    "politics",    from    the 
■destiny."  They  learned  to 
a   wild    adventure,    the   ou„ 
depended  not  on  their  own 
sinister,  mysterious  forces.  Th< 
were  then  robbed  of  their 
became  the  "masses"  with 
bels  was  to  operate. 

Inflation  is  a  tragedy  that 
people  cynical,  hardhearted 
Having  been  robbed,  the 
nation  of  robbers.' 

This  terrible  inflation,  which 
for  the  rise  of  Hitler,  had  its 
other   holocaust:    World  War 
other  nation  involved  in  that 
many  was  entirely  unprepared 
slty.  German,  French  and  Br 
marched  off  in  August  1914 
vinced  they   would  be  home 
The  German  High  Command 
iiini.sm.  having  full  faith  In  th« 
Schlieifpn  Plan  to  bring  quick 
the  resulting  total  war,  ou 
became  the  only  path  to 
side. 

At  thi.'s  point,  Germany 

badly  it  was  prepared  for  thif 
warfare.  Cut  off  from  its  sotu 
British  blockade  and  failing 
kind  of  ?jreakthrough  on  the 
Germany  began  to  gamble,  as 
unleashed  its  submarines.  At 
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government  began  to  gamble.  The  people,  buy  Its  bonds,  which  the  bank  paid  for  by  after  the  war  was  the  perpetual  pressure  exer- 

having  been  bled  white  by  taxation  already,  creating  deposits  In  the  government's  ac-  ctsed  by  the  Reparation  Commission  on  Ger- 

had  to  be  urged  on  to  greater  sacrifice.  To-  count.  In  this  way.  the  German  debt  became  many  in  the  attempt  to  extort  payments  to 

ward  this  end,  the  government  resorted  to  monetized.  Just  as  the  American  debt  Is  to-  f<»«ign  countries   which  in   the  nature  of 

inflation  on  a  mass  scale,  gambling  that  the  day  monetized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys-  things  could  not  be  made."  >^  The  truth  of 

people  would  be  unaware  of  what  was  hap-  tem.  Simply  put,  this  means  that  the  gov-  the  matter  is  that  reparations  expenses  only 

pe"'"6-  ernment's  debts  are  ultimately  paid  for  by  made  up  about  a  third  of  the  German  budget 

INFLATION  AN  INDIRECT  TAX  ****  cousumer's  loss  Of  ptiTchaslng  power;  the  deficit  throughout  the  entire  period.  In  his 

Here,  one  shovUd  keep  in  mind  that  infla-  T-*"°^    ?/    "^"^    "J°°*J    serving    only    to  book,  The  Economics  of  Inflation.  Costantino 

tion.  in  its  crudest  form,  is  nothing  but  an  5^*  P  "  *"  ™°"«y  already  m  circulation.  In  Bresciani-Turroni  compiled  the  following  fig- 

indirect  tax.  The  government,  with  its  mo-  J^/i^'l^J  ^J^*^,,!^**",*  *^**  ^?  '^.*  '"^  °'  '"*"• ' 

nopoly  on  the  issuance  of  currency,  found  It  ,,.h  '.^^  «  TV      ,°L   Z"^^^  "^  circulation  Repara- 

simple  to  play  the  role  of  counterfeiter.  It  JI!?Jh /.?,    .    f°"i  f'**-  *^"*  7°"!*,  ^""^  **""  ^ear:                                    Deficit  >         tions' 

simply  paid  for  the  goods  it  needed  with  F^J^ni^*^  ^f^l?**  ^  approximately  a  four-         ^^^ 

newly  created  money   Since  an  Individuals  Ju      "^'^  *"  P''""'  '"*''"*  *'^*"  '*''«  considers         ^gjl            i  btsb        2  am'^ 

onceptlon  of  hU  money's  worth  TiaslcaUv  h*:^,r.'7>fP°''**  "«  '^^^^^^^  '"  prcxluction.  but           ^^l 3.  675.  8        2. 810.  3 

shapeS  by  his  past  memLy  of  its  purchasing  '^l^^^^L^J/Terl'l^T^'t^^ll^r:  ^«^'    i::::::::  I  "b.  3        ''  742!  I 

S    rbS'rS'r  s3flcanS  Tff'ct"  he  *^^*  ^^'^  rise"ln%rtce1  wL'  lue  notU^t^  •  In  mUlions  of  gold  marks. 

prlce!evel.                   signmcantiy  affect  the  g^odg  being  less  available,  but  also  due  to  =AprU  to  December  only. 

During  the  war,  goods  were  being  with-  "  *  '""  °     he  money  supply.  Comjequently,  the  reparations  alone  cannot 

drawn  from  the  economy  for  war  material  huge  deficits  accoimt  for  the  deficits  or  the  ensuing  infla- 

and,  simultaneously,  fewer  goods  were  being  To  be  sure,  even  the  victorious  nations  had  tlon.  The  truth  of  this  was.  of  course.  Irrele- 

produced  as  workers  became  soldiers.  At  the  practiced  the  German  method  for  financing  vant.  There  were  plenty  of  other  causes  for 

same  time,  the  government  was  increasing  their  debts  and  experienced  a  similar  rise  In  the  inflation  which  could  also  be  exploited. 

the  money  supply  rapidly  as  it  became  in-  prices.  But  with  the  cessation  of  hostUltles,  To   blame   profiteering   became   particularly 

creaslngly  difficult  to  raise  needed  funds  from  they  returned  to  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  popular  because,  as  in  the  case  of  reparations, 

taxation  or  direct  borrowing.  policies.  In  Germany,  the  government  made  there   was  some  truth  In  it.  This  is  how 

Historically,   the   speed   at   which   people  "O  effort  to  return  to  pre-war  spending  levels  Thomas  Mann  saw  those  who  profited  from 

spend  tends  to  remain  relatively  constant  ^^'^  continued  to  run  huge  budget  deficits,  the  crisis: 

unless  they  expect  a  sudden  change  in  eco-  **  ****  following  table  demonstrates:  ^  For  at  least  a  section  of  this  ruling  class, 

nomlc   relationships.    Accelerated    spending  Revenue^    Expense '^    Deficit ^  *^®    ^^S    Industrialists,    the    inflation    was 

classically  occurs  when  people  feel  that  their  1919                         2  559          8  560          S  flas  Profitable;  they  were  In  no  hurry  to  stop  It. 

money  Is  losing  Its  value.  At  this  point,  they  1920   '  .     "          3' its          9' 329          6054  ^"'■^^g  ii^ose  years  the  Krupps.  Stinneses. 

begin  to  spend  every  cent  they  can  get  as  1921    "   "*     '"'  oM?           6*  651           1  676  Thyssens,  etc..  got  rid  of  their  indebtedness. 

quickly  as  possible  before  prices  go  up  again.     1922" i'488         a'flSl          2  449  wl»lch  ran  Into  real  mUllons,  bv  paying  their 

This  only  tends  to  raise  prices  even  higher  19232""                     '519          5278          4  680  '=f*<lltors  In  Inflated  mlUIons,  and  thanks  to 

and  drop  the  value  of  the  money  correspond-  '  these  same  inflated  mlUions  they  acquired 

ingly.  Economist  Ludwlg  von  Mises.  a  resi-  '  Ii»  millions  of  gold  marfoi.  real   mUlions-worth  of  property, 

dent  of  Austria  at  the  time,  graphically  de-  '  April  to  October  only.  Though  Germany  was  very  poor  at  that 

scribed  this  process:  As  one  can  see  the  debt  mounted  with  Aurh  *'™®'  "  possessed  great  wealth  In  mineral 

in  normal   times,  that  Is   in   periods  In  pa^mryear  l!moLt  all   "  it  J^Tfund^  resources  and  Industrial  plants.  During  the 

which  the  government  does  not  tamper  with  th^„gu  monetl^Uon    The  re^Sf  f^^^^  Inflation    a   radical    change    occurred;    this 

the  monetary  standard,  people  do  not  bother  werT  par«rhumamtorS    oaX  ilcs^  '^'^^^  ^"^^^^  <>oncentrated  In  fewer  and 

about  monetary  problems.  Quite  naively  they  *„d  parS  seS    On  the  one  hand^^e~  ****''  *»**»^  "^^  «*^'  »°*  m^xxm  prop- 

take  it  for  granted  that  the  monetary  units  w^  t^mfic  ^eLi.re  for  reile^and  r^^^^^^  erty-ownen.    lost    their    holdUigs.    and    the 

purchasing  power  Is  "stable."  They  W  at-  T^ei^t^   thrrovernment  wS  ''*««'"*    "^PP**    *'^*°'    "P"    "^^   '^'^^'^ 

tentlon  to  changes  occurring  in  the  money-  flation  ^'a  psyXlSrw^^n  aeai^  the  P'^P^^^  »°'»  Pa»d  *"»»  P«*er.  Years  later 

prices  of  the  various  commodities.  They  know  AHies  Antuy  thSe^^^^^  °''*  «=*>"''»  ^«"  "  «*'<»  *bat  such  and  such 

very  well  that  the  exchange-ratios  between  benlfltinE  frlm  thi  mflatto^  wlich^m^  *   ""=*°^  "'  "^^'^«   **»   unproductive   and 

=TSe'i:[^  t^h-art^h^e^rha-ngl^^^;  SLH^^^^SHH^^^  ^^S^^^'^^  ^^^r.^L^^X'^Z 

^X'lrrse^r^ic^i^ r tr oTh^^iSri;  :^2t^%!B^{^^^^  ^'""""-  •  • ' 

:^:ni^^jr^T^^.  BSiBF¥i^fP^  -^o^^^^zz^.^o.....^ 

they  think  that  commodities  are^  beco^g  Xe  This  mn  o.fthe  h^ic^"in^^S!;  ^'  l"^  '*^*  profiteering  in  general  was  a  con- 
dearer  and  fall  to  see  that  money  is  gettlnl  m^lf^  Ji=  1„^o^  ,  t»,  h  *  w  *^  ^"Z  *'l»>uting  cause  to  the  economic  crIsU.  It  Is 
cheaper.  ...  This  Ignorance  of  the  publte  ll  ^f."  «^^  '"'L'l*?!.  *"„  \^,f  ^*"'*'*'*  'f'  1*^^  ^  **^«  ^*"V  ^^^  ot  Inflation  that  some 
the  indispensable  basis  of  the  inflationary  f,n\^^Z^Zf>^'t  « J^'J'r'"'^  *°  f^l^  *"^  "^P  K"""**  P'^^*^-  ^*  ^  "^^^y  tb°se  big 
policy.  Inflation  works  as  long  as  the  house-  hmrTh^ti^I  a  ^  .°1  \^^^^^  T'^'V^  Industrlallsta  lUce  Hugo  Stlnnes  who  con- 
wife  thinks:  "I  need  a  new  frying  pan  badlv  }  l7  t  ^®  .^"5^^, '°'"  *°**^  '^'"^^^  "*  *'"■"  sclously  realized  what  was  taking  place  and 
But  prices  are  too  high  today;  I  shall  wait  f."^*"°V      ^  ?  v*°  ^^V»*  AP*"""  ^'"^  ^'^  deliberately  sought  to  Influence  the  govern- 

until  they  drop  again'"  It  co'mes  S'anTb-  K  1^22  Z'^^^^i  S  23?' WW '2  274'^?=  "^'^T^?  .l^^'^'K  ^  *^*  '*'*'  "^^ 

rupt  end  when  people  discover  that  the  in-  nA«V  »    .i  vi."      1    \'^^^'^f}'  ^"23.  2,274,000.-  reaped  windfalls  through  no  conscious  effort, 

flation  wUl  continue,  that  It  causes  the  rise  ;."  . , ',  „  *  "?       ,**".  *^*  P*"'**  ^^^*^  *"'  tl^o"gb  shnple  foresight  or  luck,  some  de- 

in  prices,  and  that  therefore  prices  will  sky-  ^^'^^'^'V  followed  a  similar  pattern:  -  fense  should  be  made.  Many  of  these  en- 

rocket  Indefinitely.  The  critical  stage  begins  Wholesale  price  index  trepreneura  became  the  objects  of  scorn  and 

when  the  housewife  thinks:   "I  don't  need  Year:  an  easy  target  for  political  extremists.  The 

a  new  frying  pan  today;  I  may  need  one  In         July  1!>14 1.0  f**'*  *!***  many  were  also  Jewish  cannot  be 

s  year  or  two.  But  I'll  buy  It  today  because         Jan.  1919 1.                              2!  6  discounted    as    an    explanation    for    their 

it  will  be  much  more  expensive  later."  Then         July  1919 3.4  persecution.  As  early  as  1920,  John  Maynard 

the  catastrophic  end  of  the  Inflation  Is  close.         Jan.  1920— 12!  6  Keynes   spoke   up   for    these   Innocent   eu- 

lu  its  last  stage  the  housewife  thinks:   "I         Tan.  1921 14.4  trepreneurs  In  a  moving  passage  from  The 

don't  need  another  table;  I  shall  never  need         July  1921 ..._                            14.3  Economic     Consequences     of     the     Peace. 

oite.  But  It's  wiser  to  buy  a  table  than  keep         J*"-  1922 36.7  "Lenin,"  he  wrote,  "Is  said  to  have  declared 

these  scraps  of  paper  that  the  government         July  1922 lOoie  ^l***  ****  ^^^  ^^y  ^°  destroy  the  Capitalist 

calls  money,  one  minute  longer."  '                             Jan.  1923 2.  785!  0  System  was  to  debauch  the  currency." 

This  entire  process  was  set  In  ntotion  when         J"ly  1923... -._..                   194!  000.  0  By  a  continuing  process  of  Inflation,  gov- 

tlte  Relchsbank  suspended  the  redeemablllty         ^"^'-  1923 726.000.000,000.0  ernments  can  confiscate,  secretly  and  unob- 

of  its  notes  In  gold  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  search  po«  «-APrr.«»T=  served,  au  Important  part  of  the  wealth  of 
As  long  as  the  paper  currency  was  tied  to  a  stARCH  for  scapegoats  their  citizens.  By  this  method  they  not 
finite  amount  of  gold,  the  currency  also  re-  Needless  to  say,  the  government  never  ad-  only  confiscate,  but  confiscate  arbitrarilii: 
nwined  within  finite  limits.  When  this  re-  niltted  its  role  In  this,  but  Instead  sought  out  and.  while  the  process  Impoverishes  many. 
straint  was  cast  aside,  there  was  no  longer  ^^^^  scapegoats.  The  most  popular  one  was  it  actually  enriches  some.  The  sight  of  this 
any  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  that  ****  VersaiUes  Treaty.  After  all,  the  people  arbitrary  rearrangement  of  riches  strikes 
could  be  manufactured.  The  government  in  f/'^*dy  hated  the  Allies,  so  why  not  e.Kplolt  not  only  at  security,  but  at  confidence  In 
I'lm.  used  this  freedom  to  fone  the  bank  to  i  .  ^°°^  "^'  '^^^^  campaign  was  so  success-  the  equity  of  the  existing  distribution  of 
«  -v  i«  f„i  th^t  g^g^  intelligent  economists  lUte  Dr.  wealth.  Those  to  whom  the  .system  brings 

Footnotes  at  end  of  arttei*  HJalmarSchacht  accepted  and  perpetuated  windfalls,    beyond    their    deserts    and    even 

wiotes  at  end  of  article.  the  myth:  "The  true  cau.se  of  the  Inflation  beyond    tlieir  expectations   or   de.sires.   he- 
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come  "profiteers,"  wlao  are  the  object  or  tlie 
hatred  of  the  bourgeoises,  whom  the  Inlla- 
tlonliixn  has  impoverised.  cot  Icsa  than  ot 
the  proletariat.  .  .  .  These  "profiteers"  are. 
broadly  speaking,  the  entrepreneuer  class 
of  capitalists,  that  la  to  say,  the  active  and 
caustrucUve  element  in  the  whcde  capital- 
ist society,  who  In  a  period  of  rapidly  rising 
prices  cannot  help  but  get  rich  quick  wheth- 
tr  they  wiah  it  or  debire  it  or  not.  If 
piu-e-s  are  continually  rising,  every  trader 
wUoh  aK  purchased  for  .stock  or  who  owns 
property  and  plant  inevitably  makes  prof- 
its. By  directing  hatred  against  this  class, 
therefore,  the  European  Oovernments  are 
carrying  a  step  further  the  fatal  process 
which  the  subtle  nand  of  Lenin  consciously 
conceived." 

Thus  we  find  tne  Oerman  government 
actively  appealing  to  the  lowest  human 
emotions  of  jealou.<y,  envy,  pr.d  greed  In 
order  to  hide  Its  own  respon.siblHty  for  the 
economic  disruption.  And  Inevitably  this 
was  to  play  right  into  the  hands  of  demo- 
gcgiies  like  Adolph  Hitler.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  he  made  his  first  bid  for  power 
at  the  height  of  the  inflation;  in  the  beer- 
hall  pntsca  of  November  9.  1923.  Rlstorlana 
and  economists,  therefore,  are  In  general 
agreement  that  the  infiatlon  can  be  given 
much  credit  for  the  rise  of  Hitler.  Ptor  al- 
though he  did  not  come  to  actnal  powtc 
for  another  decade,  the  putdown  of  the 
pntfch  supplied  the  Nazis  with  many  mar- 
tyrs to  acgrleve,  and  it  was  during  his  sub- 
sequent inlson  term  that  Hitler  wrote  JTefn 
Kampf.  Thus,  as  early  as  1937,  Lionel  Bob- 
bins eould  declare  emphatically  that  "HXtler 
is  the  foster-child  of  the  inflation."" 

THE  CUEBENT  paOBLEU 

AU  thU  Is  not  ao  aay  that  we  can  expect 
another  HlUcr  here  in  the  United  States.  But, 
to  this  very  day,  the  origin  of  inflation  is  stiU 
the  Hune:  government  deficits  finaneed 
through  monetisaUon.  Wor  too  many  years, 
the  American  government  has  believed  that 
it  can  have  occasional  wan  and  an  expensive 
■oelal  program  at  iu>me  and  pay  for  It  all 
by  simply  Increasing  the  debt  limit.  Tbday 
we  are  discovering  that  there  really  la  a 
Umit  to  debt.  The  douUe-diglt  Inflation  we 
are  experiencing  ia  therefore  only  a  logical 
consequence  of  past  policies.  And  if  we  want 
to  stop  It,  the  solution  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1923.  The  government  must  learn  to 
Uve  within  its  means  and  halt  its  abuse  of 
the  power  to  Issue  currency.  The  faUure  to 
do  ao  Bay  be  catastrophic,  Just  as  it  was  for 
Oermany. 

VOOTHOVCS 
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Bresclan  -Turronl, 
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""John  Maynard  Keynes. 
Consequences  of  the  Peace  ( 
court.  Brace  and  Howe.  1920 

"  Forward      to      Bresclan 
lit.,  p.  5.  He  had  expressed 
even   earlier  in   his    The 
(London:    Macmlllan,    1934 
Nazi  propaganda,  hitherio 
worst  elements  of  the  e:j-u4 
criminal   classes   and   tu  a 
l&s.s    responsible    studeuis, 
to  make  Itself  felt   lu  higi 
German    middle     clabses.     bi 
property  during  the  luflatio  1 
besoddeu   with   the   tvirgid  1 
which  in  that  port  or  the 
many   decades   passed    as    p 
apt  soil  for  such  teaching.' 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chailman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagi  e  from  Idaho 
that  his  comments  only  se  ve  to  imder- 
.score  the  logical  altemati  es  to  social- 
i.«>m  and  monopoly:  Compeftion  in  a  free 
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The    Economic 
Tew  York:  Har- 
pp.  235-237. 

op. 
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aliti-ratioualu>ni 

world  has  for 
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that  we  must 
reduce  mo- 


the  Heinz 


Chairman, 
Republican 


enterprise  system.  It  is  cleai 
encourage  this  competitior 
nopoly,  and  prosecute  prii  e  fixing.  We 
can  and  must  accomplish  tt  is  by  increas- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  0; 
orous  antitrust  efforts  are 
are  not  to  abandon  the  f^e  enterprise 
system  to  special  interests. 

I   urge   the   adoption 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bhair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr 
Hutchinson)  . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  M: 
speaking  as  the  ranking 
Member  on  the  Monopoly  i  ubcommlttee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  rudlclary,  we 
have  occasion,  quite  freque  atly,  to  have 
before  us  the  Antitrust  Dlv^ion  from  the 
Justice  Department. 

I  do  not  recall  a  single  in  >tance  before 
our  subcommittee  where  '  he  Antitrust 
Division  has  ever  maintaii  ed  that  they 
cannot  do  this  or  they  cai  not  do  that, 
because  they  have  not  enou  jh  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op;  losed  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  that  fie  judgment 
of  the  committee  should 
judgment  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qjiestlMi  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  b;  •  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Ifr.  Hnuz) 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chair 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — ayes 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


AbKug 

Adani.s 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Aiulerson,  El. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Bedell 

Bell 

Bereland 

BevllI 

Blaggi 

Bieeter 

Blnglum 

Blancliard 

Blouin 
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Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buctutnan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PliiUip 

Carney 

Carr 

CTay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Come 

Conyers 

Oorman 


become  the 


nu  n,  I  demand 


(fectronlc  de- 
30.  noes  182, 


Wrnell 

>'Amours 

lavis 

>elaney 

>eUvmis 

lent 

•enlcfe 

^ngell 
i  todd 

k>wney 
1  irlnan 
4  u  Pont 
1  ckhardt 
1  dgar 

1  dwards,  Calif. 
1  ilberg 
1  ngllsh 
1  scb 

]  slileman 
]  vans,  Colo. 

van?,  Ind. 


Fascell 

Findley 

Pish 

Piaher 

Plthlan 

Florio 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Te.'iii. 

Piaser 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Onyrtos 

Gialnio 

Gibbons 

Gil  man 

Ooltivater 

GraUi^>u 

Green 

Gudc 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

Hamiiioii 

Hanle> 

Haiiiiaiortl 

Harkin 

Harrliiston 

Harris 

Hasliut^H 

Hawlutts 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

HiclLS 

IlUlis 

Ilinshasv 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungatc 

Jacobs 

Jeifords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Csilif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

KastC'UUa-ier 

Keys 

Koch 

Kreb.s 

Krupser 

I.al'iUce 


Abduor 
•Vexandcr 
Anderson , 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Bamnan 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Boland 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broymil 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cotter 
Cougblin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danlti,  R.  W. 
DanieU.  N.J. 
Danielson 
de  la  Garza 


Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McHugb 

McKiuney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matiigan 

Maguire 

Mann 

Martin 

Meeds 

Me!  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mej-ner 

Mezvinsky 

MiKva 

Miller,  Calil". 

Mhiish 

Mink 

Mitchen.  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Muakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgnn 

Moss 

Siottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Meal 

Nedzt 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Fassmau 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pressler 

Prit  chard 

RailstMck 

Eaugel 

Recs 

Heuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 
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Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pen  wick 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Frenisei 
Clnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Haley 
Hammer- 
sclunldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hlghtower 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Latta 
Lent 


B;  senhoover 
Ri  dino 

R<pers 
Bmcalio 
Rt  sentbal 

Ri  stenkoa'ski 
Ri  ppe 
Ri  sso 


St 


er 


Sc  rasin 
Sa  rbanes 
Sc  leuer 
S{  lineebeU 
Sc  liroed 
Sc  hulze 
Sc  iberlii 
SI  arp 
SI  uster 
Si  non 
Se  arz 
Si  HImau 
St  Mfgers 
St  tnton, 

Tamea  v. 

irk 

■s'.maii 

Wis 


Sl 

s 

Sttiger, 
St  ti^ens 
St  Ikes 
St  idds 
Su  .livau 
Sy  ningtou 
Tl  ompson 
Tl  one 
Tl  ornton 
Tl  ixler 
Ts  »nga5 
tJcall 


Va  1 


Germain 


Deerlin 
Veen 


Va  ider 

Vaiik 

W^b 

Wi 
Wdaver 

W]  ite 

Wl  iltehursi 

Wi  son,  Tex. 

Wlan 

Wirth 

Wilght 

Ya  «s 

Yaaon 


Yo  ing, 

Za|>locki 

Ze 


•,  G:i. 
ki 
eretti 


Ll<  yd,  Teuii. 

1,0 

Lulan 
M(  caory 
Me  [%rmark 
McDada 
Mc  Qonald 
Mc  5wen 
Mc-'aU 
Mc  Cay 
Ma  Ion 
Ma  ;liis 
Ma  wmaga 


11 

MilTotd 
Ml  ler,  Ohio 
Mils 
Ml  leta 
Mo  lohan 
MC  itgomery 
Mo  >rhead, 

C»Uf. 
Mu  rphy,  N.y. 
Mu  :tha 


My  !rs, 
My  (rs, 
Na  Cher 
Nic  tiols 


s,  Ind. 
,Pa. 


Ob  rstar 


Nil 
Ob 

OT  eUl 
Pni  ten,  N.J. 
Pat  ;laon.  N.Y. 
Pel  per 
Per  dns 
Pet  ia 
Pic  le 
Poi)  je 
Pre  'er 
Pri  « 
Que 
Qu:  Uen 
Rai  dall 
Ret  ula 
Rhi  des 
Bin  ddo 
Rol  Inson 
Ro(  aey 
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nose 

Smith,  Iowa 

irilman 

Bousii 

Snyder 

Vander  Jagt 

Bousselol 

Spence 

Vigorlto 

Roybal 

Stanton, 

Waggonner 

Runnels 

J.  William 

Wampler 

Bynn 

Steed 

Whitten 

8»nt.ini 

Steiger,  Ari^. 

Wiggins 

!;;'tiertic'<l 

Stratton 

Wilson,  Bob 

»i'be!iu.s 

Stuckey 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Piiip'-ey 

Symms 

Wydler 

Shri%er 

Talcott 

Wylie 

i^islc 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Yotnig.  Aloska 

Sknbitz 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young,  na. 

Sia<'k 

Teagxie 

YonuK.  Te.x. 

enutlj.  Nebr. 

Treen 

NOT  VOTING 

-21 

Bftird.  Tenn. 

Hebert 

Patterson. 

Bonlcer 

Holland 

Calif. 

Collins.  Hi. 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Coninn 

Karth 

Sikes 

Diggs 

Landrinn 

Whulen 

Erleuborn 

Michel 

Woitr 

Fors.vthe 

Mosher 

Fulton 

Patman.  Te.>c. 

So  the  amendments  were  agi-eed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Landrinn  agninst. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  wirli  Mr.  Patman 
sgainst. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  at'-^hist. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    AIR.    nUGCI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Immu;ration  and  Natubalization  StavicE 

a^LARIES     AND     EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
iieoe.ssary  for  the  admUilstration  and  enforce- 
nieur  of  the  law.s  relating   to   immigration, 
naturalization,  and  alien  reglstrn.tion.  Includ- 
ing advance  of  cash  to  alienK  for  meals  and 
lodging  while  en  route;   pnyinent  of  allow- 
ances (at  a  rate  not  in  exce.ss  of  .«!  per  day) 
to  aliens,  while  held  in  custody  under  the  im- 
migration laws,  for  work  performed:  payment 
Of  rewards;  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  a  conndeiiti.'xl  char- 
acter, to  be  expended  under  tlie  direction  of 
tlie  Attorney  General  and  accounted  for  sole- 
ly on  his  certificate;  purchase  for  police-type 
use  without  regard  to  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  tlie  current  fls;cal  vear 
(not  to  exceed  four  lumdred  and  thirty-eight, 
of  which  three  hundred  and  forty-four  shall 
be  for  replacement  only)  and  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles;  purcha-se  (not  to  exceed 
five,  for  replacement  only),  lease,   mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  aircraft;  firearms  and 
ammunition,  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 
refunds  of  head  tax,  maintenance  bills,  im- 
migration fines,  and  other  items  properly  re- 
turnable, except  deposits  of  aliens  who  be- 
come public  charges  and  deposits  to  secure 
payment  of  fines  and  passage  monev:  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  remodeling,  and  repair  of 
DuUdings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  in- 
cident thereto;  acquisition  of  land  as  sites 
tor  enforcement  fence  and  construction  inci- 
aent  to  such  fence;   reimbursement  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  security 
guard  services  for  protection  of  confidential 
nies;  research  related  to  hnmlgration  enforce- 
ment: $208,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
»W0,000  shall  remain  available  lor  such  re- 
search until  expended:  Provided,  That  of  the 
*S°,Iin*  ^^^^^^  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
sao.OOO  may  be  used  for  the  emergency  re- 
placement of  aircraft  upon  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bwccr:  Page 
■«.  line  13  after  enforcement  strike  the  fol- 


lowing:   '$208,000,000"   and   substitute   the 
following:   "$253,000,000". 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  HM.  8121  mak- 
ing appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
State,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary.  My 
amendment  simply  adds  $45  million  for 
the  Immigration  Services  budget  but 
more  importantly  provides  them  with 
1.750  new  personnel.  1.000  more  than  Is 
in  the  committee  bill  to  better  equip  tliem 
to  control  the  gi-ave  illegal  alien  crisis 
afflicting  our  Nation  today. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  mere  750  man 
increase  in  enforcement  personnel.  A 
clo.ser  look  at  the  breakdown  of  develop- 
ment shows  that  not  one  new  investi- 
gator i.s  provided  for  despite  the  fact 
that  this  division  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  locating  and  deporting 
the  7  to  12  million  illegal  aliens  cmrent- 
ly  residing  in  this  Nation.  In  addition  the 
comtnittee  bill  provides  for  only  200  new- 
border  pati-ol  personnel,  a  token  in- 
crease which  will  do  little  to  improve 
their  current  apprehension  ratio  of  one 
illegal  alien  to  every  four  who  make  it 
in.  The  only  area  where  the  bill  comes 
anywhere  near  a  realistic  increase  is  In 
detention  and  deportation  personnel,  but 
even  here  without  investigators  to  ap- 
prehend illegal  aliens,  their  people  may 
end  up  having  little  to  do. 

Yet,  the  committee  defends  tliis  ap- 
propriation stating  that  it  represents  the 
full  amount  requested  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Service.  Yet  past  hlstoi-y  tells  us 
that  the  INS  has  almost  given  up  trying 
to  gain  realistic  increases  because  they 
are  aware  that  their  efforts  will  be 
thwarted  by  the  Congress.  For  the  period 
from  fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal  year 
1975  the  INS  has  requested  $783,661,000 
of  which  Congi-ess  has  appropriated 
$691,107,800.  More  significant  is  the  fact 
that  tliey  have  also  requested  3,898  new 
positions  of  which  1,014  have  been  pro- 
vided. In  the  spring  of  1975,  the  INS  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Justice  a 
budget  amendment  calling  for  3,227  ad- 
ditional positions  and  $70,653,000  addi- 
tional. He  wound  up  with  100  additional 
po.sitions  and  an  additional  $3,500,000. 
We  sit  here  and  clamor  for  an  end  to 
the  illegal  ahen  problem,  yet  when  we 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  provide 
sufficient  fmiding  to  the  agency  which 
can  bring  this  about,  we  fall  tragically 
short. 

Perhaps  the  membei-s  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  not  affected  by  the  illegal 
alien  problem  in  their  districts,  but  I 
would  be  surprised  perhaps  the  commit- 
tee is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  1  million 
illegal  aliens  hold  jobs  in  this  Nation 
which  belong  to  American  workers  in  a 
time  when  unemployment  is  at  record 
levels.  While  the  committee  has  a  num- 
ber of  rural  members  there  are  some 
from  States  with  large  cities.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  250,000  illegal 
aliens  are  employed  in  California,  20,000 
in  Detroit  and  Michigan,  and  6,500  in 
Boston. 

Is  the  committee  aware  of  the  fact 
that  employed  illegal  aliens  pay  little, 
If  any,  taxes  and  Instead  send  great  sums 
of  money  out  of  our  Nation  causing  tax 
revenue  losses  in  tiie  blUioivs  of  dollars^ 


Illegal  aliens  are  also  collecting  welfare 
in  many  of  our  major  cities.  During  con- 
gressional hearings  I  held  several  weeks 
ago  It  was  disclosed  to  me  by  the  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Social  Serv- 
ices that^  illegal  aUens  were  using  fraudu- 
lent voter  registration  cards  to  collect 
welfare.  This  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  overburdening  welfare  rolls,  not  only 
in  New  York  City  but  other  cities  as 
well.  Finally  there  are  organized  groups 
in  this  Nation  making  enormous  profits 
smuggling  illegal  aliens  in  across  the 
border.  Payments  can  be  as  high  as  $300 
per  illegal  and  most  individuals  bring 
hundreds  over  yearly. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  caused 
by  illegal  aliens.  The  Immigration  Sei-v- 
ice  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  position  to 
guard  our  borders,  and  seek  out  illegal 
aliens  who  have  made  it  safely  into  the 
Nation.  Yet  despite  the  growing  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  what  is  done?  Con- 
gress gives  the  Immigration  Service  750 
new  men  and  expect  that  this  will  be 
enough  for  them  to  do  their  jobs. 

What  further  confounds  me  is  the  fact 
that  the  Immigration  Service  has  made 
sizeable  gains  in  the  illegal  alien  areas 
despite  our  efforts.  The  border  patrol, 
the  Immigration  Service's  most  im- 
portant enforcement  unit  has  had  to 
contend  with  an  estimated  increase  of 
new  illegal  aliens  seeking  entry  of  more 
than  2,000  percent  while  themselves  only 
being  provided  a  20-percent  increase  in 
personnel.  This  problem  exists  through- 
out the  Sei-vice  and  last  year  the  limita- 
tions in  their  budget  caused  Commis- 
sioner Chapman  to  issue  a  operational 
directive  for  fiscal  year  1975  under  which 
they  were  forced  to  assign  fimctions  on 
a  priority  basis,  despite  the  fact  that  all 
of  INS  enforcement  functions  are  critical 
to  solving  the  Illegal  alien  problem. 
A  specific  casualty  under  this  new  direc- 
tive were  what  are  known  as  area  con- 
trol apprehensions  which  are  responsible 
for  locating  illegal  aliens  living  in  our 
major  urban  areas.  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  Immigration  Service  that  the 
budget  appropriations  contained  in  the 
bill  is  insufficient  enough  for  the  Service 
to  cancel  this  directive. 

Even  with  this  fiscal  restrains  the  INS 
has  performed  admirably.  In  the  past 
10  yeai-s  they  have  increased  apprehen- 
sions by  over  1.300  percent  including 
800.000  apprehending  fiscal  year  1974. 
In  the  past  3  years  they  have  increased 
deportations  by  71  percent. 

Yet  any  INS  employees  would  tell  you 
that  more  personnel  would  mean  in- 
creased apprehensions  and  deportations. 
My  amendment  will  bring  their  total  new 
personnel  to  a  level  which  both  INS 
officials  and  our  own  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  have  con- 
cluded will  allow  the  INS  to  free  the  1 
million  jobs  held  by  illegal  aUens  while 
making  inajor  inroads  in  slowing  the  in- 
flux of  new  illegals  into  our  Nation. 

The  INS  provided  me  with  a  rough 
breakdown  of  how  the  1,750  new  person- 
nel in  my  amendment  woidd  be  deployed 
and  I  would  like  to  compare  this  to  what 
is  presently  in  the  bill: 

(')  (=) 

Total  new  persoimel 760        1,760 

Border   patrol 200        1,000 
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Investigators 0  4M 

OetenUons  and  deportations..  200  375 

1  Committee  bill. 
'  Blaggl  amendment. 

The  numbers  do  tell  the  whole  .story. 
All  segments  of  the  INS  operations  need 
additional  manpower,  not  token  in- 
creases but  realistic  ones  to  deal  with 
this  growing  national  crisis.  Some  may 
be  concerned  about  tlie  cost  involved,  but 
in  reality  what  other  legislation  could 
be  considered  which  would  pi'ovide  1  mil- 
lion new  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $253  million.  We 
spend  billions  to  cicate  part-time  sum- 
mer jobs;  we  can  :>urely  spend  $253  mil- 
lion to  provide  1  million  permanent  jobs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  like  a  rosy- 
eyed  optimist.  I  know  the  illegal  alien 
problem  csnnot  and  will  not  be  solved 
overnight  even  with  this  amendment. 
However,  I  do  know  of  the  dedication  and 
commitment  which  the  people  in  the  INS 
have  toward  ridding  this  Nation  of  this 
problem.  All  they  are  seeking  is  the  op- 
poitimity  to  do  the  job.  Rejection  of  my 
amendment  will  represent  to  them  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  eitiier 
does  not  feel  they  can  do  the  Job  or  is 
willing  to  continue  the  piecemeal  appro- 
priaticms  which  they  have  been  provid- 
ing tl|e  INS  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  .several 
montlis  I  have  become  totally  aware  of 
the  grave  threat  which  illegal  aliens  pose 
to  our  everyday  economic  security.  I  see 
the  problem  expanding  rather  than  sub- 
siding. I  also  see  us  in  an  excellent  po- 
sition to  provide  those  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  find  solution  to  the  problem.  I 
see  7  to  12  minion  illegal  aliens  taking 
advantage  of  Americans,  our  working, 
our  poor,  our  children,  our  money.  I  want 
to  see  an  end  to  this  problem  soon.  I  have 
IMroduced  a  bill  to  make  it  an  immediate 
crime  for  employers  to  hire  illegal  aliens 
as  well  as  increase  INS  personnel.  The 
former  point  is  a  way  olT,  the  latter  point 
can  be  done  right  here  today  with  a  mere 
yea  vote  by  you  to  my  amendment.  Your 
vote  today  is  critical.  It  can  mean  new 
jobs  for  your  constitatents,  it  can  mean 
lower  welfare  costs  and  increased  tax 
revenue  for  this  Nation  and  it  means  a 
renewed  sense,  economic  security  for  this 
Nation. 

I  nrge  your  support. 

Mr.  OILItiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buggi)  . 
I  think  It  is  a  worthy  amendment  to  the 
Judiciary  approixlatioas  measure  and  I 
urge  zny  colleagues  to  supimrt  it. 

TUs  amendment  would  provide  1.750 
new  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  personnel  to  aid  in  the  fight 
against  illegal  aliens.  Specifically,  the 
Biaggi  amendment  adds  800  new  border 
patndmen.  27S  oilorcement  personnel 
for  detentl(Hi  and  dQwrtation.  and  450 
new  investigators. 

Incredibly,  the  fiscal  year  1976  apprb- 
pciatlons  for  the  INS  in  ILR.  8121  called 
for  only  TSO  new  personnel  but  did  not 
provide  foy  1  new  Investigator  despite 
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the  fact  that  there  are  an 
10  million  illegal  aliens  in 

Aliens,  who  enter  oiu* 
and  have  no  right  to  be 
.iob.s,  housing,  public  a 
services  which  cost  the 
substantial  money.  MorecJer 
lous  employers  are  taking 
these  illegal  workers  by 
hoxu-s  at  a  low  pay. 

It  is  estimated  tiiat 
enforcement  provided  for 
ment  could  result  in  ma 
1,000,000  permanent  joba 
by  illegal  aliens. 

Tliese  millions  of  illegal 
our  country,   who  come 
evei-y  nation  on  the  globe  , 
work  for  wapes  far  below 
qubeinent-;,  warrant  our 
tention. 

But  if  we  e.xpcct  ilie 
illegal  aJien  problem,  we 
the  manpower  and  fundijig 
do  the  job. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  ni. 
iully  support  this  inportan  . 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chain  i 
opposition  to  the  amcndmeiit 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
amendment  offered  by 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biag 
increase  of  $4.5  million  an< 
tleman  has  stated,  1.000  j 
average  of  $45,000  per 
not  aware  that  we  paid 
money  to  anj-  employee  in 
ment. 

Mr.   Chairman,   funds 
tional  positions  for  the 
Naturalization  Service 
the  supplemental  bin  abo;4t 
a  half  ago,  and  100 
were  ftmded  in  the  regular 

At  the  time  of  the  markf  p 
idar  1975  appropriation 
isted  a  total  of  some  500 
total  authorized  strength 
presently  8,082  permanent 
of  the  end  of  May,  less  than 
7,797  of  those  positions 
ing  a  balance  of  285  imfill^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pathetic  to  the  problem 
but  with  almost  300 
at  the  present  time,  we  fee 
ditional  personnel  are 
bill.  Therefore,  Mr. 
that  the  Members  vote  dow 
ment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chair 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to 
from  New  York. 
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Chair  nan 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  Chairman  of 
my  good  friend,  the 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack) 
body  with  the  information 
essential  in  responding  to 
questions:  One,  of  the  300  v 
many     of     those     are 
positions? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  am  sorry; 
derstand  the  gentleman's 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  How  many 
investigative  positions? 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  positio 
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acro.?s  the  board.  Insofar  as 
can  place  the  positions  when 
the  greatest.  Tlie  justlflcatl(Ji 
printed   in   the  hearings 
number  of  positions  requested 
documentation  and  for  the 
I  do  not  have  the  breakdiw 
moment. 

Mr.   BIAGGI.   If   the  gen 
yield  further,  may  I  ask 
tion?  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  is 
tors  who.  in  fact,  go  out 
and  investigate  the  presende 
ii liens  and  effect  apprehensions 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  sum  of 
i.';  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
ineiitation  project. 

These  funds  will  go  a  long 
achievinfe  Uie  1 2.'5Ult  that  th( 
de;dres. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
Heinan  has  expired. 

Mr.   CEDERBERG.  Mr. 
move  to  stiike  the  requisite 
V  t  rds.  and  I  rise  in  opposi^on 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  cur  subconlmittee  has 
hciri  long  and  extensive  hear  ngs  on  this 
subject.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  and  I  thii  ik  that  our 
leccrd  will  indicate  that  wj  are  con- 
cerned about  them.  We  have  added  em- 
ployees year  after  year,  750  t  lis  year.  In 
spite  of  vacancies  that  the  chi  irman  says 
e?<JEt  now,  the  amendmenb  proposes 
approximately  another  1,300  employees 
and  $45  million  more.  Someti  tnes  I  won- 
der what  is  happening  aroim  i  here. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairmi  in,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield 
tleman  f  i-om  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the| 
for  yielding. 

The  biU  provides  for  750 
to  the  breakdown,  there  Is 
sion  for  a  single  investigator 
750. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  they 
investigators,  let  them  take 
the  750.  We  do  not  object 
1966  the  appropriation  for 
gratlon  and  Natiu-alizatlon 
about  $75  million;  last  year  1 
$186  million:  this  year  we 
to  $208  million.  I  do  not 
be  we  are  getting  better 
tainly  it  is  not  because  of 
concern  of  our  subcommittee 

I  am  not  mimindfid  of 
that  the  gentleman  has  in 
represents,    but   we   just 
throwing   another   1,300 
here  at  $45  million  and  then 
we  have  to  have  a  debt  liniit 
every  6  months. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Will  the 
further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  The  gent  eman  re- 
sponded rather  quickly  sayiig  the  INS 
could  appoint  the  investigate  rs.  Admin- 
istratively it  is  not  quite  as  es  sy  as  that. 

In  response  to  the  ques  ion  about 
monies  being  spent,  we  have  QTent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  make-wor  c  jobs  that 
are  not  as  constouctive  as  til  B  Jobs  cre- 
ated under  thi.s  amendment-lTniese  are 
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permanent  jobs  which  represent  an  in- 
vestment. By  the  implementati(»  of  this 
amendment,  it  is  estimated  it  would 
make  available  one  million  avaUable 
jobs  currently  in  existence  and  occtQ>ted 
by  illegal  aliens. 

Ml-.  CEDERBERG.  I  sun  running  out 
of  time.  I  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
gentleman,  but  we  cannot  keep  adding 
750  here  and  then  another  thousand 
down  the  way. 

There  has  got  to  be  some  sense  in 
this.  We  sit  down  and  try  to  work  on 
the  programs  we  have  a  responsibility 
for.  This  is  what  we  came  up  with.  I  hope 
the  House  is  going  to  stick  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Krebs). 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre- 
sent one  of  the  richest  agricultural  re- 
gions in  this  country.  We  have  a  pi-ob- 
lem  with  the  illegal  aliens.  The  cost  of 
the  illegal  aliens  has  been  outlined  by 
the  gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 
BuGci)  most  succinctly  and  I  will  not 
add  to  that,  but  I  wonder  whether  the 
committee  ever  really  took  into  account 
the  overall  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  the  whole  illegal  alien  problem 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  taking 
much  needed  jobs  away  from  Americans. 
Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pened to  me  recently.  I  got  a  call  from 
one  of   my   constituents,    a   complaint 
about  the  presence  of  illegal  aliens  in  an 
orchard  in  my  district.  The  authorities 
went  out  there  and  they  told  me  they 
were  going  to  go  out  but  that  it  was 
really  an  exercise  in  futility  because  they 
are  outlaws  and  they  have  become  so  well 
organized  and  they  have  such  a  sophisti- 
cated business  they  are  undermining  our 
immigration  laws  and  those  who  harbor 
the  ill^al  aliens  have  fotmd  all  the 
tricks  in  the  trade  as  to  how  to  under- 
mine the  system. 
I  asked  the  authorities  if  something  can 
be  done.  I  was  told  that  in  8  coun- 
ties in  central  California,  which  after  ail 
cover  a  very  large  territory  by  any  stand- 
ards, the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  has  a  total  of  12  enforce- 
ment officers  to  cover  that  area.  If  we 
think  we  can  do  a  job  or  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  can  do  a  job  with  12  offi- 
cers there,  then  I  think  all  we  are  doing 
here  is  paying  lipservlce  to  the  law.  We 
have  a  problem  of  tremendous  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  handle  it  in  the  fashion 
the  committee,  with  all  due  respect  to 
it,  is  attempting  to  handle  it. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Biaggi  amendment.  On  other 
measures,  the  Congress  has  voted  bil- 
lions of  doUars  to  create  make-work 
jobs,  as  a  way  of  fighting  imemploy- 
ment  with  artificial  employment.  Here, 
m  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Is  an  oppor- 
nmity  to  create  real  jobs  by  vacating  the 
jobs  being  held  iUegally  by  illegal  aliens. 
This  amendment,  if  enacted,  will  cost 
§40  million  and  cover  the  salaries  and 


expenses  of  roughly  1,000  new  positicms 
in  the  Department.  The  real  impact  will 
be  in  freeing  up  over  1  million  jobs 
that  are  held  by  Illegal  aliens,  which 
therefore  are  not  now  available  to  citi- 
zens. This  is  a  good  Jobs  creation  Wll. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California    (Mr.   Hrw- 

SHAW)  . 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Last  year  I  sei-ved  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  we  worked  all 
year  on  this  problem,  principally  on 
those  aliens  coming  across  the  border  in 
Southwestern  areas  of  this  coimtry  from 
Mexico.  It  came  out  before  our  commit- 
tee there  are  currently  1  million  jobs  in 
this  country  which  are  being  held  to' 
aliens  illegally  in  this  country.  We  expect 
our  statistics  will  show  there  are  between 
8  miUion  to  10  million  or  12  million  aliens 
in  this  country  iHegally. 

Ihe  ImmigratiOTi  and  Nattvalization 
Service  does  not  even  have  enough 
money  to  transport  the  perscms  they  pick 
up  in  the  fields  and  plants  and  commer- 
cial establishments  back  to  their  places 
of  origin.  They  do  not  have  the  money 
even  to  transport  the  persons  they  pick 
up  much  less  pay  salaries. 

We  have  had  a  border  checkpoint  near 
San  Diego  that  has  been  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  court  decisions  causteg 
problems  about  going  in  and  searching 
the  cars. 

Mr.  McCORMACX.  Mr.  Chairman,  wDl 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  HiRSHAW) .  It  is  an  important 
amendment.  Illegal  aliens  cause  &  serious 
problem  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
I  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  164,  noes  242, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  360] 

AYES— 164 

Adams 

Brodbead 

Fisher 

Addabbo 

Broomfield 

Fithian 

Ambro 

Burgener 

Florio 

Anderson, 

Burton.  Jotm 

Polev 

Calif. 

Burton,  Phillip  Porcl.  Mich. 

Annunzlo 

Byron 

Cayrtnn 

Armstrong 

Carney 

GUman 

Ashley 

Can- 

Ooldwater 

Aspln 

Cleveland 

Goodllncr 

Bafalls 

D' Amours 

Oradison 

Bairett 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Oraasley 

BedeU 

Danielaon 

Green 

Bennett 

DevU 

Hagedorn 

Bergland 

de  la  Garza 

Haley 

Bevui 

Delaney 

Hannaford 

Biaggi 

Dent 

Harria 

Bingtiam 

DingeU 

Hawkins 

Blancbard 

Downey 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Blouin 

EUberg 

Hays.  Ohio 

BogKs 

Engli^ 

Heckler,  Mass 

BolliUK 

Each 

Htiatoskt 

Brademns 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hinshaw 

Breaux 

Fascell 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

Jordan 

Kesrs 

Koch 

KretM 

LaFalce 

Lasomarsino 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lons.La. 

Lone,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Meyiier 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

M'neta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MUcbell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 


AtKlnor 
Abzug 

Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
AuCk>in 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Bancus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
B^ 
Blester 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
R«Alnridee 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Buchanan 
Bxirke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Carter 
Caeey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
ChiaboUn 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran. 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Connan 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Coughliu 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  V/. 
DeUunis 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Deviue 
Dickinson 
Dodd 
Downing 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Teun. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
lledzi 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Hara 
ONeiU 
Oitinger 
Pat  man.  Tex. 
Pattison.  N.T. 
Pettis 
Psyser 
Press:  er 
Hialsback 
RaudaU 
Rees 
Riualdo 
Risenhoover 
Roe 
Rogers 

Rostenkowski 
Ruime'.o 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryau 

St  Germain 
Santi'ii 

NOES— 2i2 

Eahleman 
Evaita,  Colo. 
Evins,  Teun. 
Fen  wick 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Kowei-s 
Flynt 

Fold.  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Giun 
Gonzalez 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hanlcy 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harslia 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hiprhtower 
HUlis 
HoUand 
Holt 

Hov.e 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kasteiuueier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchtun 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Latta 

LeRgett 

Litton 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McCIoakey 

McOolUater 

McDade 

McEweu 


Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Seiberlins 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Studds 
Sullivan 
E.\Tnington 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsoneas 
Van  Deerltn 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
White 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yatnm 
ZaUoekl 
Zeteretti 


McFau 
McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Mann 

Mathis 

MaassoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvln^ky 

Mtller,  Ohio 

MUls 

MitcbeU,  Md. 

Moffetc 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Qumen 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Robinson 

Kodino 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Koee 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Satterfield     . 

Schneebcli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Bhuster 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NrtSr. 
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Snyder 

Stuckey 

Wampler 

Staccers 

WeaTer 

Stanton. 

Taleott 

Whitaburst 

J.  William 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Whitten 

stark 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wiggins 

fltetd 

Teague 

Winn 

■steelnian 

Tbone 

Wylie 

.Stelger,  Ariz. 

Tbomton 

Yates 

.St«ig«r,  Wi». 

UflaU 

Young,  Alaska 

Stephens 

iniman 

Toung,  Pla. 

Stokes 

Vanik 

Young,  Oa. 

Stratton 

Waggooner 

Young.  Te.N. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Fraaer 

Patterson. 

Brown.  CalU. 

Fulton 

Calif. 

ciamon.  Del 

Hubert 

Rhodes 

Collins,  Ul. 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Conlan 

Kartb 

Rosenthal 

Oonycrs 

Landrum 

Sikes 

OiKKS 

McCIory 

Whalen 

Edwards.  Calir 

.  Michel 

Wolff 

Erlenborn 

Mlkva 

ForsytlM 

Moaher 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AUKNDMENT  OFFEKEO  BY  MR.  ORINAN 

Mr.  mZNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  porUon  of  the  biU  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  206.  None  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  ahall  be  avaUable  for  the  pur- 
chase of  aircraft:  Provided,  That  of  the 
amount  herein  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  may  be  xised  for  the  emergency  re- 
placement of  aircraft  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  Attorney  Oenernl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  olTerpd  by  Mr.  Dmnan:  Page 
2<»,  Immediately  after  line  3.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sbc.  209.  No  part  of  anv  amount  appro-  ' 
prlated  by  this  Act  .shall  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  (Including  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation)  to  disseminate 
other  than  under  the  provisions  of  section 
552  or  562a  of  title  5.  or  to  acquire,  collect, 
classify,  or  preserve,  any  information  con- 
cerning the  activities  or  beliefs  of  any 
person  who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent such  information  is  acquired  In  the 
cour.se  of  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  SUtes,  or,  if  such 
an  investigation  is  required  or  authorized  by 
law,  is  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  bona 
fide  investigation  of  a  person  being  con- 
sidered for  Federal  appointive  office  or 
employment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
hear  the  last  clause  as  it  was  read,  be- 
Kinning  with  the  word,  "except.' 

The  CHAffiMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  wiU  re-read  the  last  portion 
of  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  re-read  a  portion  of  the 
amendment  as  follows: 
•  *  •  except  to  the  extent  such  Information 
Is  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  or,  If  such  an  investigation  is 
required  or  authorized  by  law,  is  acquired  In 
the  course  of  a  bona  fide  investigation  of  a 
person  being  considered  for  Federal  appoin- 
tive oRice  or  employment. 

POINT    OP    OBDEX 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  simply  clari- 
fies the  mandate  of  the  Department  of 
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Justice  and  the  FBI.  It 
existing  law. 

The  amendment  simply 
FBI  and  the  Justice  De 
maintain  no  files  on  the 
activities  of  individuals.  It 
preserves  everything  tha 
ment  of  Justice  is  now 

I  will  read  directly  fr 
ment.  If  a  pei'son  is  an 
ployee  of  the  Department 
employer  may  have  files 
and  beliefs.  If  a  person  is 
gation  or  is  being  prosecut  >d 
against  the  United 
add,  against  any 
and  tlie  Department  of  Justice 
files.  If  an  investigation 
authorized  by  law,  clearly 
missible  if  this  informati(  n 
in  the  course  of  a  bona  fid( 
of  a  person  being  considei  ed 
pie,  for  a  Federal  judgeship 

I  am  inclined  to  think 
ment  of  Justice  would  .._ 
clarifying  amendment.  Tli< 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Lev 
that  they  have  collected  in4)r 
should  not  be  in  their  files 
ing  for  ways  to  legally 

The  FBI  maintains  6.5 
American  citizens.   Some 
legitimate,  but  many  of 
thousands,  are  not  related 
ment. 

Mr.   Chairman,   all   tha 
amendment  does— and  I 
so  simple  that  the  commif^e 
accept  it — is  clarify  the 
enforcement  officials  may 
beliefs   or   the   activities 
citizens. 

Is   there    an   argument 
amendment?  The  only  oni 
heard  is  that  we  ought  to 
comes  in  some  authorization 
authorization  bill  will  rea 
at  this  particular  moment 
frankly,  needs  the  prestig< 

to  which  it  is  entitled 

can  minds,  we  should  say  in 
that  the  FBI  has  made 
Justice  Department  has  m4de 
and  that  they  have 
who  never  should  have  beer 
We  should  say  that  thesi 
agents  should  have  guideli  les 

The  people  have  a  right 
the  Department  of  Justice 
any  area  of  criminal  acti 
investigate  individuals  for 
fenses,  but  that  there  will 
supervision  so  that  the 
Justice  or  the  FBI  shall 
private  lives  of  citizens. 

Members  of  the  House, 
and  is  a  great  institution, 
opportimity  here  today  to 
FBI  should  continue  to  do 
regard  to  the  serious  and 
lem  of  crime  and  stay 
activities  of  the  private 
to  give  direction  to  the 
Justice  that  they  should  .. 
political  beliefs  of  citizens 

Frankly,    this    amendmejit 
agreed  to,  will  restore 
which   private    citizens 
should    have    in    the 
Justice. 
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I  am  also  opposed  to  the  amendment 
because  of  the  impact  it  would  have  on 
our  Nation.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts gave  a  very  eloquent  presenta- 
tion of  an  amendment  which  is  not  be- 
fore us.  The  amendment  under  consid- 
eiation  does  not  do  the  thing.s  he  says 
it  does,  because  of  the  severe  restrictions 
on  the  authority  of  the  FBI  to  dissemi- 
nate, acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  pre- 
serve information.  There  are  but  two  ex- 
ceptions in  this  amendment  that  is  of- 
fered under  which  the  FBI  can  retain 
information,  the  first  exception  is  in  the 
course  of  the  detection  of  crimes  against 
the  United  Statec,  not  crimes  against  the 
States,  not  crimco  against  individuals, 
but  crimes  against  the  United  States. 
Murder,  for  example,  is  not  a  crime 
against  the  United  States.  So  if  the  Bos- 
ton Str angler  were  to  return  to  his  ugly 
trade  in  Boston,  and  left  his  fingerprints 
on  the  throat  of  one  of  the  gentleman's 
constituents 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Not  at  this  time. 

And  then  if  he  were  to  leave  Boston 
and  go  to  California,  and  there  he  com- 
mitted another  crime,  and  was  appre- 
hended, then  his  fingerprints  could  not 
be  exchanged  with  the  FPI,  because  tliey 
are  limited  to  the  reception  of  informa- 
tion against  the  United  States,  and  not 
individuals  or  privacy.  Wliat  a  limitation 
that  would  be  on  the  activities  of  the 
FBI.  As  the  Members  will  remember,  I 
had  the  Clerk  read  a  portion  of  the 
amendment  during  the  offering  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  called  attention  to  it 
where  it  reads : 

.  .  .  except  to  the  extent  such  informa- 
tion is  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  detection 
autl  prosecution  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  cr,  If  such  an  investigation  is 
acquired  or  authorized  by  law,  is  acquired  in 
tlip  couise  of  a  bona  flde  Investigation  of  a 
person  bein^  considered  for  Federal  appoiut- 
I'i  office  or  employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  on  my 
own  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fi-om  Virginia  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
inquire,  am  I  not  to  be  pennitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  my  full  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that 
the  time  has  been  reallocated  because  of 
the  time  taken  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  wcs  not  familiar  with 
that  reallocation. 

<By  unanimous  con.sent,  Messrs.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio  and  B.\um.in  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  BtrxLER.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 

I  or  yielding  me  their  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  be 
permitted  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation about  a  person's  acOvity  only 

II  It  IS  acquiied  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
tection and  prosecution  of  offenses 
agamst  the  United  States." 


Assume  a  man  named  John  Doe  Is  con- 
victed of  murder  in  California.  He  es- 
capes. A  few  months  later  he  is  arrested 
for  armed  robbei-y  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  is  tried  and  convicted  under 
tlie  name  of  Richard  Roe.  Under  pres- 
ent practice,  California  authorities  would 
have  submitted  John  Doe's  fingerprints 
to  the  FBI  and  Massachusetts  authorities 
would  submit  Roe's  fingerprints.  When 
the  fingerprints  are  searched  at  FBI 
lieadquarters,  the  Bureau  will  inform 
CiiHfomia  authorities  that  their  escaped 
murderer  has  been  apprehended  in  Mas- 
s.ic;husetts,  and  will  notify  Massachusetts 
authorities  of  the  fugitive  status  and  true 
identity  of  Richard  Roe. 

But  neither  murder  nor  armed  robbery 
are  Federal  crimes.  If  the  amendment 
passes.  California  will  not  know  that 
their  escaped  murd?rer  has  been  anpre- 
hended  in  Massachusetts.  The  judge  in 
M-tissachiisetts  will  never  know  that  the 
man  he  is  about  to  sentence  is  an  escaped 
murdf  rer.  If  the  amendment  passes,  the 
American  citizen  who  reports  informa- 
tion about  a  local  or  State  crime  to  the 
FBI  will  have  to  be  told  to  take  his  in- 
formation elsewhere. 

P'urthermore.  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  intelligence  function  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government.  To 
tlie  executive  branch,  domestic  inflU- 
gence  information  is  indispensable.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes this  fact.  I  know  the  Congress 
does.  Because  the  fmidamental  question 
addres.sed  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress and  a  committee  of  which  he  is  a 
mtmbcr,  it  is  being  considered  by  the 
committee  of  the  Depailment  of  Justice 
because  the  amendment  v/iU  result  In 
irreparable  harm  to  law  enforcement 
efforts  throughout  the  United  States  and 
because  the  amendment  will  curtail 
severely  the  indispensable  intelligence 
f  imction  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlem.an  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  the  superb  argmnent  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
(Butler).  I  oppose  this  astonishing 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  yield,  as  cour- 
tesy, to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KocH),  who  was  unable  to  secure 
time  to  speak. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  we  are  all 
divisive  on  this  particular  issue,  this  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  illegaDy  collected  information, 
whether  it  be  by  the  CIA.  the  FBI,  or  the 
IRS.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  have  this 
Congress  indicate  it  is  opposed  to  the  Il- 
legal collection  of  information  that  is  not 
related  to  law  enforcement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith  ) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  first  glanced  at  this  amendment, 
I  thought  it  was  an  appealing  amend- 
ment, but  I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Edwards)  who  has 
had  this  under  consideration  for  some 
time  and  others  on  the  Committee  on  the 
JudicJai-y  and  I  found  that  it  went  much, 
much  fmthcr  than  I  think  any  of  us 
want  to  go.  As  was  indicated  before,  it 
prc*ibits  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  FBI  from  disseminating  any  informa- 
tion it  acquired  other  than  that  involv- 
ing a  Federal  crime. 

Just,  for  example,  suppose  that  an 
automobile  is  stolen,  and  in  ones  local 
police  station  they  report  the  automobile 
stolen.  It  goes  into  the  central  data  sys- 
tem. At  that  poinL  it  is  a  State  crime.  Un- 
der this  amendment,  the  National  Crime 
Information  Cent-r  operated  bv  the  FBI 
would  be  prohibited  from  retaining  that 
information.  Suppose  2  weeks  later  a 
local  police  department  calls  In  from  an- 
other- State  and  says,  "I  have  a  suspicious 
cai-;  has  it  been  stolen?" 

They  could  not  keep  the  information 
until  they  know  it  is  a  Federal  crime.  At 
that  time  it  would  be  a  Federal  crime  be- 
cause it  is  across  a  State  hne  but  could 
not  have  retained  the  information  imtil 
they  determined  that  a  Federal  crime 
had  been  committed. 

Tills  amendment  goes  much,  much  too 
far.  It  is  the  kind  of  proposition  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  this  simply. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
exactly  right  when  he  says  it  is  a  simple 
amendment.  That  is  the  problem.  It  is  too 
simple.  This  is  not  a  simple  matter.  It  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drinan)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi-.  Ash- 
brook  >. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing an  inquiry  to  the  Chairman  or  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mi*.  Fascell> 
regarding  Radio  Free  Em-ope,  which  I 
think  we  all  know  is  a  quasi-Govem- 
ment-funded  operation.  At  the  present 
time  the  question  of  cur  continuing  op- 
eration of  the  radio  transmission  faciUty 
in  Portugal  is  a  burning  and  delicate 
question.  I  am  wondering  if  either  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  which 
authorizes  money  for  the  various  over- 
seas im'ormation  services,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  any  up-to- 
date  information  regarding  this  partic- 
ularly sensitive  issue. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Insofar  as  our  committee  Is  ccmcemed 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  know  of  no 
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change  of  policy  in  this  area.  I  had  hoiied 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
T'AscELL)  who  Is  a  member  of  the  COhi- 
i.iittee  on  International  Relations,  which 
liandles  authorizations,  for  Radio  Free 
)Jurope,  would  be  on  the  floor.  I  see  that 
the  Rentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
^ABLocKi>  is  here.  He  may  be  able  to 
i.nswer  the  question. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
International  Relations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  gone 
into  this  very  subject  and  was  assured 
that  the  facilities  in  Portugal  are  still 
available  and  that  negotiations  will  be 
taking  place  this  coming  year  and  there 
is  no  problem  expected  in  tliis  area. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  My  understanding  is 
that  we  are  operating  on  a  6  months  ex- 
tension of  our  contract  with  Lisbon  and 
formal  disposition  of  this  particular  in- 
stallation has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  true.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  genUeman  from 
WLsconsin  that  the  availability  of  the 
facilities  is  not  in  Jeopardy  at  this  point. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  further  time  on  tills 
Issue  but  believe  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful of  any  negotiations  in  this  particular 
station.  The  State  Department  seems  too 
willing  to  compromise  beyond  anything 
reasonable. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  .sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agieed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vandc.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  8121)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  biU  back  to 
the  House  with  simdry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gi-os. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thh-d  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
liassage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  wjere  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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EECh 

Eshlemi,n 
ICvans.  Iiid. 
Evins,  Tenn 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fiiidley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fiihian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tetni. 
FouutHlu 
Frenzel 
Prey 
I'uqua 
Gavdos 
GiaUno 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Gold  water 
Gou/'.ale;! 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind, 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Holtzmon 
Hortou 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
J  arm  an 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


June 


395,  nays  4, 
voting  33.  as 


Keily 

Kemp 

Ketchimi 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

I.agomarsino 

Latta 

I.ehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Loaig,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lulan 

McClOMkev 

McCollister 

McCorinaok 

McDarte 

McDoiialtJ 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunasa 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

Mllford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moaklpy 

Motfelt 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pej-ser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prilchard 
15uie 


Qtiillen 

Railsbnck 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Hegtila 

Reuss 

PichmoiKl 

rtiesie 

Kinaldo 

l*isen  hoover 

Hobinsoii 

Roauio 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncrilio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthp! 

Hostenkov.ski 

Housh 

RouBselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

PllSiiO 

Ryan 

HI  Germain 

Si.ntini 

Sarasin 

."^arbanes 

Stitteifieid 

Schener 

Srhneebeli 

SchiOfcier 

Sfhul/.e 


Eir.Rliam 
Coliiiis,  Te>: 


Sebelius 
Selberllng 
Sharp- 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Simon 
SlEk 
.Skiibitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
.Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 

NAYS— 4 
I'raser 


1 eague 
7  hompson 
1  bone 
T  hornton 
1  raxler 


1  songas 


Iflman 

I  Deerlin 
\%.nder  Jagt 

V  under  Veen 

V  inik 

V  igorito 

V  aggouner 

V  alsh 

V  ampler 

V  axman 

V  eaver 

V  hlte 

V  hltehurst 

V  hltten 


V  llson, 
M  llson, 

V  ilson, 

V  inn 
Virth 

V  right 

V  ydler 
Wylle 

V  ttes 

V  itrcn 


Y  lung, 

Y  >ung 

Y  )ung, 
Z  blockl 

Z'  ferettl 


L, 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT 

Metcalfe 

NOT  VOTING— 33 


Beard.  Tenn. 

Cipwson.  Del 

c:oliiiis.  111. 

Com  an 

Uanielson 

Digps 

Erlfciiborii 

Evan.s.  Coio. 

Forsytlie 

Fxilton 

HaiTis 

Hfbert 


Holland 

Huugate 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Karth 

Keys 

Landrum 

McClory 

Michel 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mosher 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Rhodes 


So  the  bill  wa.s  passed. 

The   Clerk  announced   th^   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  HrbPi-t  with  Mr.  Beard  of  "lennessee. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Brlenbom, 

Mr.  Digg.s  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Kartli  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.s.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mi-.s.  Keys  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Landrnm  with  Mr.  Del  Clafcson 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Woin'  with  Mr.  Evans  of  C< 

Mr.  Yomig  of  Georgia  with  Mi 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with 
of  .New  York. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Whale 

Mr.    Pulton    with   Mr. 
fornla. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Stelger 


•0 


The  result  of  the  vote  was 
a.s  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVl 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 


mous  consent  that  all  Membei  s 
5  legislative  days  In  which  tc 
extend  their  remarks  and 
traneous  material  on  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Bob 

CM. 

Tex. 


Alaska 
Pla. 
,  Tex. 


Sigett 
•— 1 


Ri  berts 

Si  ces 

SI  elger.  Ariz. 

U  lall 

W  tialen 

^  Igglns 

W)lff 

Y  lung,  Ga. 


lorado. 

.  Johnson  of 


Mr.  Mitrhell 


Patter4on   of   Call- 
Arizona, 
announced 

laid  on  the 


ask  unani- 
may  have 
revise  and 
iclude  ex- 
ust  passed. 
(|l>Jectlon  to 
from  West 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writhig  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commtml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Hotise  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez; 

h:r.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe Vlllegas-Cantu; 

H.R.  1398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaclnta 
Roque  Armstrong-Perez; 

H.R.  1408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hoffman; 

H.R.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Analey; 

H.R.  1421.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephanie 
Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman; 

H.R.  1610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steve  P. 
Reese; 

H.R.  1666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hendrlka 
Koenders  Lyne; 

H.R.  1649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
D.  Harden; 

HJl.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt, 
George  Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  VS.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gllda  Haro; 

H.R.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hlnck; 

HJl.  3382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe; 

H.R.  3S26.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randall 
L.  Talbot;  and 

HJl.  8030.  An  act  to  increase  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  until  November  15, 1975. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
required.  bUls  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  5398.  An  act  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tiem- 
porarily  unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions. 

H.R.  7709.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo< 
rary  period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle. 


ELECTION  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 
AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  DUR- 
ING ABSENCE  OP  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
tlie  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  571)  elect- 
ing the  Honorable  John  J.  McPall 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  571 

Sesolved,  That  the  Honorable  John  J. 
McPall,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
California,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election 
of  the  Honorable  John  J.  McFall  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  ab-sence  of  the 
Speaker. 


Hie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  HON.  JOHN  J. 
McFALL  AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEM- 
PORE DURING  ABSENCE  OP  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  I  now  ask  the  dean  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McPall),  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McFALL  assumed  the  chair  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  administered  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  . 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  DAY 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  the  House  In  order  to 
give  a  report  to  the  Members  as  to  what 
legislation  Is  remaining  today.  I  will  an- 
nounce the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon. 

We  have  left  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  98:  that  Is  a 
resolution  allowing  the  flying  of  the  flag 
at  Valley  Forge. 

We  have  for  consideration  an  adjourn- 
ment resolution. 

Then  we  will  have  a  imanimous  con- 
sent request  for  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation ;  a  unanimous  consent  request 
agreeing  to  a  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  on  the  housing  bill;  and  a 
unanimous  consent  request  agreeing  to  a 
Senate  amendment  on  the  Coast  Guard 
bill. 

Then  we  will  have  for  consideration 
the  istle  bill,  which  is  a  duty  bill  that 
has  on  it  an  amendment  from  the  Senate 
on  child  support  care;  and  then  two 
other  items  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
bring  up. 

From  what  I  understand,  all  of  the 
items  that  are  coming  before  us  this 
afternoon  are  in  agreement,  and  we 
should  be  adjourning  at  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  a  position  at  this  time 
to  give  us  the  calendar  for  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  week  of  our  return 
from  the  recess? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
rather  do  that  after  our  business  has 
been  completed. 


CONTINUING  FOR  A  TEMPORARY 
PERIOD  THE  EXISTING  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
ISTLE 

Mr.   ULLMAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7709)  to 
ctmtinue  for  a  temporary  period  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  certain  istl  •, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  ai  t 
concur  in  tlie  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  ameu'"- 
mmt.  as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  9,  insert:   . 

"Sec.  2.  Section  101(f)  of  PnWic  Law  9  • 
647  is  amended  by  striking  'July  1,  1976'  ar  t 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'August  1.  1975'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei  • 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservin  ; 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  (^ject,  bu. 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chalrma-i 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaiH 
would  tell  us  something  about  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  so  we  will  understand 
what  has  been  added  to  this  very  welght.v 
bill.  I  know  there  is  always  concern  about 
the  "cats  and  dogs"  that  slip  in  at  :v 
time  like  this. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v/ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  yes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  House  passed  HJl. 
7709  a  few  days  ago.  This  is  a  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
istle.  We  passed  It  unanimously;  there 
was  no  objection  to  it. 

However,  what  the  Senate  has  done  is 
that  it  has  added  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment that  would  extend  for  a  30-dav 
period  the  implementation  of  the  child - 
care  provisions  of  social  security  that  we 
enacted  into  law  last  year.  This  is  agreed 
to  by  almost  everyone.  There  are  some 
problems. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  There  are  admuiistra- 
tive  problems,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  are.  This  is  jui-t 
a  simple  30-day  delay  in  implementa- 
tion. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
during  this  30-day  period  to  look  into 
the  amendments  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  bring  to  the  floor  before  the 
30-day  period  expires. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  I  recall,  the  child - 
care  provisions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
added  by  the  Senate  in  an  amendment 
last  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  They  were  entirely 
added  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  There  are  appaientlv 
some  substantive  problems.  However, 
this  amendment  does  not  deal  with  any- 
thing substantive,  but  only  with  the  30- 
day  extension  of  its  effective  date.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely con-ect. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  seems  to  me.  Me. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  a  verj'  modest  addi- 
tion, even  though  it  is  nongermane. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gouig 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONABLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  .viekl 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentlemen  in  their  colloquy  are  talking 
about  child  care,  are  they  talking  about 
child  support? 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Child  support.  Uiat  Is 
rorrect. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Not  divorce  cases  con- 
f  smlng  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
cniment? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  No.  I  believe  it  goes 
beyond  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernraent,  although  the  chairniaji  may 
wisli  to  correct  me. 

I  believe  this  is  the  general  child - 
.support  provision  whicli  set  up  tlie  pro- 
cedure for  pa.ssinK  alun^r  through  Fed- 
eral agencies  a  collection  procedure 
vhere  there  had  been  a  defaulting 
lather. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  ihe  gwuleman  will 
Jield.  As  you  will  remember,  we  pas.sed 
.some  provisions  in  n  conference  report 
sent  over  by  the  Senate  having  to  do 
vith  obtaining  support  from  nuiaway 
fathers,  and  it  wa.s  quite  controversial 
at  the  time. 

We  think  the  deluy  is  moi-c  than  justi- 
fied becau.se  corrections  are  needed. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  aeree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  wc  did  a  veiT  poor  lob  in 
pas.sing  it  at  the  la.st  minute  in  t)ie  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  is  much  iii  what 
the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  I  understand,  if  v^c 
do  not  agree  to  tills  amendment,  these 
chiW-care  provisions  simply  \t-ill  take 
effect  30  days  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise would,  and  there  are  administratis 
problems  that  need  attention. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  resei-vation  and  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pc ntlcman 
from  Oregon? 

^ere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wa.s  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


.\M  i 


r  d 
po.'  r»d 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6900 
EMERGENCY  COMPENSATION  AND 
SPECIAL     UNEMPLOYMENT     AS- 
SISTANCE   EXTENSION    ACT    OF 

1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bUl  (H.R.  6900)  to  provide  an  additional 
13  «-eeks  of  benefits  imder  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram and  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  program,  to  extend  the  special 
unemployment  assistance  program  for 
1  year,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Co^•ITHENCE  Report  (H.  Ript.  No.  94  328) 

The  coinmltlce  of  conference  on  the  di.'^- 
ittTeelng  votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
Hmendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
CPOO)  to  provide  an  additional  thirteen  veeka 
of  benefits  nuder  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  and  the  special 
unemploymejit  assistance  program,  to  ex- 
tend the  special  unemployiaent  assistance 
program  for  one  yew,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  iheir  lespectlve  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lis  amend- 
ment numbered  6. 

That  the  Hoi;.<*  recede  from  Its  d'.Mgree- 


raent  to  the  amendments  of  t 
bcred  3  and  4;  and  agree  to 

Amendment  numbered  1 . 

That  the  House  recede  froi 
mem  to  the  amendment  of  th 
ijcred  1.  and  agxee  to  the  : 
amendment  a.=  follow.-; : 

In  lien  of  the  matter  propi 
serted  by  the  .Senate  amendm 
mlliiwini': 

'1TTI.E  I      LNKAIPLOYMENI 
TION   PROCiR 

Pak  r   A  — Emke(;enia    UNb; 

Cd.VPFNSATION 
t  .IMK.IMCV        HKRlDOfc-       UKNKIl 

iFNUi.;>   V.  nrN   sr.vri    vnb.vi- 
IS  UK;  II 

Sec.  101.  (QMli  Sfktl.;ii  ](i 
<'f  ihe  E^mergeuf  y  l^nemployiu? 
t'on  Acr  of  l!;74  i'  amena?d— 

lAi  by  ins-en iiif!  •  ili  "  inin 
'  i!"".  p:id 

IB)  by  iii'-wr.iin;  iuuiieU.ji* 
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CONOrrlONS.  of    ]EXIGIBn.TTY    FOR    BENEFITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  emergency  compensa- 
tion shall  not  be  payable  for  any  week  to  an 
individual  who  is  not  a  participant  in  a 
training  program  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  if — 

"(1)  the  State  determines  that  there  is  a 
need  for  upgrECding  or  broadening  such  in- 
dividual's occupational  skills  and  a  program 
which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
upgrading  or  broadening  is  available  wlthhi 
a  reasonable  distance  and  without  charge  to 
the  individual  for  tuition  or  fees,  and 

"(2)  such  individual  is  not  an  applicant  to 
participate  in  such  a  program.". 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  SECRtCTASY  OF  LABOR 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Latwr  shall 
conduct  a  study  and  review  of  the  program 
established  by  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974  and  the  program 
established  under  title  n  of  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  and  (Shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  1,  1977,  a  report  on  such 
study  and  review.  Such  study  and  review- 
shall  Include — 

(1)  the  employment,  economic,  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  individuals  receiv- 
hig  benefits  under  either  such  program, 

(2)  the  need  of  the  long-term  unem.pIoyed 
for  Job  counseUng,  testing,  referral  and 
placement  services,  skill  and  apprenticeship 
training,  career-related  education  programs, 
and  public  service  employment  opportunities, 
and 

(3)  an  examination  of  all  other  benefits  to 
which  individuals  receiving  benefits  under 
either  such  program  are  eligible  together 
with  an  Investigation  of  Important  factors 
affecting  unemployment,  a  comparison  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  other  benefits  plus 
benefits  received  under  either  such  program 
with  the  amount  of  compensation  received 
by  such  individuals  iu  their  most  recent 
position  of  employment. 

MODIFICATION    OF    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  ids.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at 
tlie  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  102  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  emergency 
compensation  benefits  allowable  under  such 
Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  part.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Emergency  Unemplo3mient  Compensation 
Act  of  1974,  If  any  State  fails  or  refuses,  with- 
in the  three-week  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  enter 
into  such  a  modification  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement. 

COORDINATION    WWH    SPECIAL    rs.r:MI>I.OVMFNT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec  106.  Section  102(e)  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  (as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  Is  amended,  effective 
Jwly  1,  1975,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tlie  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  amount  determined  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual shall  each  be  reduced  bv  the  amount 
or  any  assistance  paid  to  such  individual 
under  title  n  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  for  any 
weeks  of  unemployment  in  the  65-week  pe- 
riod preceding  the  first  week  of  unemploy- 
ment with  respect  to  which  compensation  Is 
payable  to  such  individual  under  this  Act.". 


Part  B — Miscellaneous 
repayment  of  state  loans 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  3302(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  taxable  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  or  any  succeeding  taxable  year 
which  begins  before  January  1,  1978;  and, 
for  purposes  of  such  sentenee,  January  1, 
1978,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  first  January  1 
occurring  after  January  1,  1974,  and  consecu- 
tite  taxable  years  In  the  period  commencing 
January  1, 1978,  shall  be  determUied  as  if  the 
taxable  year  which  b^ns  on  January  1, 
1978,  were  the  taxable  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  taxable  year  which  began  on 
January  1. 1974. ■'. 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU  not  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  State  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  such  State  has  studied  and  taken 
appropriate  action  with  respect  to  the  financ- 
ing of  Its  unemployment  programs  so  as  sub- 
stantially to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  fiscal  soundness  of  the  State's 
unemployment  account  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund  and  permitting  the  repay- 
ment within  a  reasonable  time  of  any  ad- 
vances made  to  such  account  under  title  XII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  the  financing  of  a  State's 
unemployment  programs  means  an  Increase 
in  the  State's  unemployment  tax  rate,  an 
Increase  in  the  State's  unemployment  tax 
base,  a  change  In  the  experience  rating 
formulas,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promptly 
prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
regulations  setting  forth  the  criteria  accord- 
ing to  which  he  will  determine  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

(3)  Immediately  after  he  makes  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  any  State  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
publish  such  determination,  together  with 
his  reasons  therefor,  In  the  Federal  Register. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  0¥  EMERGENCY 
JOBS  AND  UNE^^»LOYMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1974 

EXTENSION    OP   SPECIAL    UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  muclu 
of  the  first  sentence  as  precedes  "Provided. 
That"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(b),  the  maximum  amount  of  assistance  un- 
der this  title  which  an  eligible  individual 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  durhig  any  spe- 
cial unemployment  assistance  benefit  year 
shall  be  150  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
amount  that  would  have  been  payable  to 
such  individual  during  such  benefit  year  as 
computed  under  the  provisions  of  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law.  but  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  times  the 
weekly  benefit  payable  to  the  Individual  for 
a  week  of  total  unemployment  as  determined 
under  subsection   (a)    of  section  205:". 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1976"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1977'; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Decemlier  31.  1975" 
nnd  Insvtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1976", 


DENIAL  OF  SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 
IN  CASE  OP  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  QF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  202.  Section  203  of  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Se.  . 
203."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th.- 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  An  individual  who  performs  servicer 
in  an  instructional,  research,  or  principal 
administrative  capacity  for  an  educational 
institution  or  agency  shall  not  be  eligible  t.i 
receive  a  payment  of  assistance  or  a  waiting 
period  credit  with  respect  to  any  week  com- 
mencing during  the  period  between  two  siit;- 
cessive  academic  years  (or,  when  the  con- 
tract provides  instead  for  a  similar  period 
between  two  regular  but  not  successive  term.', 
during  such  similar  period)  if — 

"(1)  such  Individual  performed  Bcr\'ices  in 
any  such  capacity  for  any  educational  in- 
stitution or  agency  in  the  first  of  such  aca- 
demic years  or  terms;  and 

"(2)  such  individual  has  a  contract  to  per- 
form services  in  any  such  capacity  for  an^' 
educational  institution  or  agency  for  the  later 
of  such  academic  years  or  terms.". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CLARD'YING  AMENbAlCNTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  ISmergenc? 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"(c)  Employment  and  wages  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  State  law  may  be  treated. 
under  sections  203(a)  (1 ) ,  205(a") ,  and  206(a) , 
as  though  they  were  covered  only  If  thi? 
employment — 

"(1)  is  performed  by  an  employee  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3121(d)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954) .  and 

"(2)  constitutes  employment  as  deter- 
mined under  section  3306(c)  of  such  Code 
without  regard  to  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(9),  (10)(B)(li),  (14),  (15), and  (17)  of  such 
section. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  section  330G 
(c)  of  such  Code  shall  be  applied  as  If  the 
terra  'United  States'  includes  the  Virgiit 
Inlands.". 

(ta)(l)  Section  205  of  such  Act  'S 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  oi 
su  bisect  Ion  (b);  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(C)  If  an  Individual  knowingly  has  made, 
or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused  an- 
other to  fall,  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  and 
as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or  repre- 
sentation or  of  such  nondisclosure  such  in- 
dividual has  received  an  amount  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  to  which  he  was  not  en- 
titled, such  individual — 

"(1)  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  assist- 
ance under  this  title  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  applicable  State  unemplov. 
meut  compensation  law  relating  to  fraud  in 
connection  with  a  clahn  for  uuemployment 
compensation;  and 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who 
have  received  amounts  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
the  State  Is  authorized  to  require  such  Indi- 
viduals to  repay  the  amounts  of  such  assist- 
ance to  the  State  agency,  except  that  the 
State  agency  may  waive  such  repayment  n 
it  determines  that — 

"(A)  the  payment  of  such  assistance  was 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  any  such  Indi- 
vidual, and 

"(B)  such  repayment  would  be  contrary 
to  equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(2)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
nmount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  from  any  as?ist:\iice  ppvnhle  uii- 
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der  this  title  or  from  any  unemployment, 
compenaatlon  payable  to  such  IndlvMuals 
under  any  Federal  imanqdoyment  oonqMn- 
satlon  law  admlntetwd  by  tb«  State  agency 
or  under  any  other  Federal  law  admlnlste«d 
t>y  the  Stote  agency  which  provldee  for  the 
payment  of  any  assistance  or  allowance  with 
respect  to  any  veek  of  unemployment,  diu:- 
ing  the  three-year  period  after  the  date  such 
iiuUvlduals  received  the  payment  of  the  as- 
sistance to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
except  that  no  single  deduction  may  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
from  which  such  deduction  Is  made. 

"(3)  No  repayment  shaU  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  until  a  determi- 
nation has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and  au 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been  given 
to  the  Individual,  and  the  determination  has 
become  final. 

"(e)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determinations  under  the 
State  uxiempU>yment  compensation  law,  and 
only  In  that  manner  and  to  that  extent.". 

(2)  Section  210(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (S) .  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paracrapb  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  aemleolon.  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  'State  agency'  means  the  agency  of 
the  State  which  administers  the  program 
established  by  this  Utle;  and 

"(6)  "special  unemployment  assistance 
benefit  year*  means  the  fifty-two  week  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  first  week  for  which 
an  indlTldoal  files  a  valid  claim  for  special 
unemployment  assistance.". 

(c)  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inaarting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  206."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subaactlon: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  files 
a  claim  for  assistance  under  this  title  during 
a  benefit  year  which  such  Individual  has 
established  under  any  State  unemployment 
oompenoatloQ  law,  the  maximum  amount  of 
assistance  under  this  title  which  such  In- 
dividual shall  be  entitled  to  receive  during 
the  special  unemployment  assistance  bene- 
fit year  estabUshed  pursuant  to  such  claim 
(as  determined  under  subsection  (a)  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  unemployment 
compensation  received  during  the  benefit 
year  established  under  the  State  unemploy- 
BMnt  compensation  law.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  (a*  amended  by  section  202  of  this 
Act)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "bubeec- 
tloa  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  <2) ". 

SFFECITVS  DATES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose  to 
each  State  with  which  he  has  In  effect  au 
agreement  I'.nder  tectlon  202  of  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  As-slstance 
Act  of  1974  a  modification  of  such  agree- 
ment designed  tu  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  special  tmemployment  assistance  al- 
lowable under  such  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  section  201.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  If  any 
State  fails  or  refuses,  within  the  three-week 
period  beginning  on  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  enter  into  such  a  mod- 
ification of  any  such  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary oZ  "Liiiiov  shuU  terminate  such  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  Assi-,lruir'j  .shall  be  payable  to  indi- 
viduals under  agrcenaents  entered  into  by 
States  under  title  U  of  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act,  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment l>eglimlng  on  or  after  July   1,   1975. 

\c)  The  ftincnclments  made  by  section  202 
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Emergency  Unemployment 
Program 
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July  1,  1976,  the  provision  in 
Unemployment  Compensatlo  i 
which  allows  individuals  to 
weeks  of  emergency  benefits 
for  the  modification  of 
under  such  Act  to  take 
tension. 

Senate  amendment. — The 
ment   ntunbered   1    contains 
provisions : 

Part  A  ■  Emergency 

Compensation 

(1)  Duration  of  emergen4y 
ments.— The    provision    in 
Compensation  Act  of  1974  w 
dlviduaLs  to  receive  up  to  26 
gency  benefits  would  be 
cember  31,  1975.  Thereafter 
employment  rate  in  individual 
delermine  whether  emergenc 
be  paid.  When  the  insured 
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benefits  would  continue  to 
Benefits  would  continue  for 
mum  of  13  additional  weekd 
number  of  additional  weeks 
Individual  would  have 
insured    unemployment    rat< 
dined. 

(2)  Extension  of  p»-ogram 
unemployment  benefit  progfi 
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law  and  the  House  bill,  undei 
amendment  would  continue 
1977,  on  a  State  trigger  baste, 
vision  of  present  law  waiving 
ment  that  the  Insured 
in  a  State  be  at  least  20  percent 
in  the  prior  two  years  for  a 
for  extended  benefits  on  the 
State  Insiired  unemployment 
continued  until  March  31.  1977. 

(3)  Conditions  of  eligibility 
benefits. — As   a  condition  of 
emergency  unemployment 
ate  amendment  requires  a 
fits  to  accept  training  in  a  _ 
by  the  Secretary,  but  only  If 
is  available  without  charge  to 
and  within  a  reasonable  distance 
State  determines  that  there  is  a 
grading  or  broadening  his 
If  an  individual  was  not 
training  program,  he  could  not 
be  eligible  for  emergency 
fused  a  Job  offer.  However,  he 
reqiUred  to  take  a  Job: 

(A)  which  Is  vacant  solely 
labor  dispute; 

(B)  if  as  a  condition  of  being 
worker  would  have  to  join  a 
or  would  have  to  refrain  from 
bona  fide  labor  organization; 

(C)  in  whlcli  the  wages  or 
work  are  substantially  less 
those  which  prevail  In  the  tooali-ty 
work; 

(D)  which  poses  an 
to  the  individual's  health  or 
into  account  his  physical  condl 

(E)  which  involves  traveling 
able  distance  to  work. 

Agreements  between  the  Secre 
and  the  States  for  adminlstetlijg 
gency  benefits  program  would 
vide  for  the  referral  of  ^pliea 
gency  benefits  to  any  Jobs  whlct 
for  them  under  these  special 
extent  that  such  Jobs  are 

(4)  Funding  of  emergency 
benefits. — ^Beginning  July  1,  197^, 
benefits  would  be  funded  from 
euue  and  would  not  be  repalfl 
from  employer  payroll  taxes. 

(5)  Study    of    emergency 
gram. — The  Secretary  of  Labor 
quired  to  conduct  a  study  of 
benefits  program,  with 
on  (A)  the  economic  and 
acteristics  of  Individuals 
under  the  program,  and  (B)  th< 
of  benefits  they  are  eligible  for. 
the  study  would  be  due  by 

(6)  Modification  of  agreement 
vision  virtually  identical  to  the 
the  Hou.se  bill,  agreements 
would  be  modified  to  provide 
tlcnal  emergency  benefits 
bill. 

(7)  Conforming  amendment.- 
of  weeks  of  emergency  benefits 
may  receive  would  be  reduced 
ber  of  weeks  of  special  ime: 
sisiance  be  has  received  during 
jHiiod  before  tlxe  individual 
tu.tr.veiu-y  benefits. 
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state  has  studied  and  taken  appropriate  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  structure  of  its  un- 
employment compensation  program.  Includ- 
mg  its  financing,  so  as  to  substantially  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  restoring  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  State's  unemployment  ac- 
count and  to  permit  the  repayment  within 
a  reasonable  time  of  the  amount  advanced 
to  the  State  from  the  Federal  account. 

Con/erence  agreement. — ^Tho  conference 
agreement  substantially  follows  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  amendment  except  that— 

(1)  the  conference  agreement  does  not  in- 
clude the  provision  In  the  Senate  amendment 
which  provides  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving emergency  benefits,  an  individual 
who  is  not  a  participant  in  a  training  pro- 
gram must  accept  any  reasonable  Job  offer; 

(2)  the  conference  agreement  does  not  in- 
clude the  provision  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  the  funding  of 
emergency  benefits  from  general  revenues; 

(3)  the  conference  agreement  includes  a 
provision  which  combines  the  study  required 
imder  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  1 
with  the  study  required  under  Senate 
amendment  numbered  2;  and 

(4)  the  conference  agreement  (A)  Includes 
a  modification  iu  the  Senate  provision  re- 
lating to  repayment  of  State  loans  requir- 
ing the  State  to  take  appropriate  action 
with  regard  specifically  ix>  the  financing  of 
its  unemploymeat  programs  to  be  eUglble 
for  the  suspension  of  the  hi^er  tax  rate 
contained  in  the  Senate  ameudment,  and 
(B)  requires  tiie  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pub- 
lish regtilatlous  under  whi<*  he  will  make 
the  required  determinations  and  publish 
each  of  such  determinations  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

It  is  intended  that  In  establishing  the  cri- 
teria provided  for  in  the  can/ei«nce  agree- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  permit  the 
States  maximum  flexibility  in  the  appropri- 
ate action  they  take. 

While  the  conferees  anticipate  that  this 
study  will  be  of  assistance  m  fashioning 
future  legislation,  the  conduct  of  the  study 
■boold  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
OoBgress  wlU  delay  consideration  of  further 
•mendments— of  either  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent nature— to  the  unemployment  In- 
surance program  untu  after  the  study  is 
completed. 

Durmg  the  course  of  the  study  conducted 
under  the  provision  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  managers  expect  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  wUl  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  member  of  the  SenateFl- 
nanoe  Committee.  Senate  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ut  consult  with  him  or  hJs 
designee. 

SENATE    AMENDMtNT    NO.    2 

Special  unemployment  assiaianc,: 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amenU- 
ment  extend  the  progiam  of  special  unem- 
ployment  assistance   through  December  31 
1976,  and  make  certain  changes  In  the  m-o-' 
gram.  Both—  ^ 

(1)  provide  that  special  unemploymfni 
assistance  will  not  be  paid  to  teachers,  re- 
searchers, or  mdlvlduals  performing  serv- 
ices in  a  principal  administrative  capacitv 
wbo  are  employed  by  educational  institu- 
tions during  the  period  between  academic 
years  or  terms  if  they  have  contracts  with 
any  educatlonnl  InstltuUou  for  botli  of  'u^-h 
years  or  terms; 

(2)  contains  a  clarification  of  what  co'i- 
sututes  employment  and  wages  for  purposes 
Of  special  unemployment  assistance;  and 

(3)  provide  that  an  individual's  entttle- 
ment  to  special  unemployment  assistance  for 
^uy  benefit  year  is  to  be  reduced  by  the 
amomit  of  regular,  extended,  or  emergeucv 
Sm^  P^'l  t°  such  lndividu.il  during  such 
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The  dlflierenoec  between  the  House  bill  and 

the  Senate  amendment  are  described  below: 

Durmtion  o/  tpeeial  unemptoyment 

assiatance 

House  Wfl.— The  House  blU  provides  an 

increase   (from  26  to  39)    In  the  maTiwiii.^. 

number  of  weeks  of  special  unemployment 

assistance  and  such  Increase  Is  effective  im- 

tll  July  1,  1976. 

Senate  amendment. —The  Senate  provides 
for  up  to  38  weeks  of  special  nnemployment 
assistance  benefits  for  the  duration  of  the 
Special  Unemployment  Assistance  Program. 
Conference  ugreenient. — ^The  eonference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
Fraud  antf  erroneotts  ptQ/ment 
The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment both  provide  that  an  individual  will 
be  Ineligible  for  assistance  and  aubject  to 
criminal  prosecution  If  he  knowingly  pro- 
vides false  Information,  or  fails  to  disclose 
Information,  and  as  a  result  of  such  false 
information  op  nondlsclostire  receives  spe- 
cial unemployment  assistance  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled. 

House  bill.— Tlie  House  bill  also  provides 
that  the  amount  of  any  erroneous  payment 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  SUte  aeeney  adminis- 
tering the  special  imemployment  ^gjtf^ftancy 
program,  except  that  the  State  agency  may 
waive  such  repayment  In  cases  where  the 
erroneous  payment  -ivas  not  the  fault  of  the 
individual.  The  State  agency  would  be  au- 
thorized to  collect  the  amount  dt  any  er- 
roneous paynaent  by  deductions  from  other 
unemployment  benefits. 

Senate  awieniment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
the  House  biU  except  that  (1)  the  State  is 
authorized  rather  than  directed  to  require 
the  repayment  of  any  erroneous  payment, 
(2)  the  SUte  agency  may  not  require  tiie 
repayment  of  any  enoneotis  payment,  or 
make  any  deduction  from  other  nnemploy- 
meut  compensation,  wntu  the  indlvldaal  in- 
volved has  been  notified  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  hearing  and  a  final  deter- 
mination has  been  made,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  from  unemploy- 
ment benefits  resulting  from  an  erroneoua 
payment  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
weekly  benefit  from  wfaldi  It  la  deducted. 
The  Senate  amendment  alao  makes  clear 
that  a  State's  choice  to  reoover  part  of  the 
overpayment  through  deductkme  ttma  ottier 
unemployment  payments  does  not  preclude 
the  State  from  requiring  repayment  of  any 
amounts  still  owed. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
Benefit  year 
House  bill.— The  House  bill  defines  "roe- 
clal  unemployment  assistance  benefit  year" 
as  the  same  benefit  year  as  is  used  by  the 
SUte  m  Its  regular  unemployment  compen- 
sation program. 

Setiate  amendment  .—The  Senate  amend- 
ment defines  "special  unemployment  assist- 
ance benefit  year"  as  the  52-week  period  be- 
ginning tlie  week  for  which  a  valid  claim  is 
filed  for  special  unemployment  assistance 

Conference  apreetnent  .—Th*  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
QiMlifying  employment 
Hok.fe  be//.— The  House  bill  provides  that 
an  lidividxuil  cannot  quallf>-  for  specinl  un- 
employment assisUnce  If  his  only  work  has 
been  in  employment  covered  under  the  regu- 
lar unemployment  program. 

Senate  amendment.— SeoAve  amendment 
numbered  2  does  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision. 

Conference  affreement.—Tbe  conference 
agreement  does  not  conUln  the  provision 
contained  in  the  Hotiae  biU.  However,  the 
oonfereuoe  aereement  does  deal  v?lth  the 
problem  addressed  in  the  House  bUl  by  fol- 
lowmg  the  provUion  m  Senate  amendment 
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numlwrea  1  which  reduces  the  amount  of 
•OMgaMf  unemployment  benefits  payable 
to  an  Indtvtitaal  by  the  amount  of  the  spe- 
cial imnniilujiuent  benefits  received  by  such 
indlvldiua. 

Effective  date 

House  biU.— The  House  bill  provides  that 
the  special  unemployment  assistance  allow- 
able because  of  the  extension  cC  benefits 
can  be  paid  for  any  week  after  the  latest 
of  (1)  the  date  when  the  State  modifies 
Its  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  take 
into  account  this  Act;  (2)  the  date  of 
enactment;  or  <3)  July  1,  iVfS. 

senate  atnewdeieitt.— under  the  Senate 
amendment,  assistance  could  be  paid  under 
State  agreements  for  weeks  ot  unemploy- 
ment beginning  July  l,  1975. 

Conference    agreement.— The    conference 
agreement  follo«-s  the  Senate  amendmen',. 
Study 

House  bi//.— No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  re- 
quired to  Biubmlt  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  experience  under  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  special  unem- 
ployment assistance  programs,  including 
the  needs  of  the  long-term  unemployed  for 
employment  services,  training,  and  pubUe 
service  en^loyment  opportunities.  An  in- 
terim report  is  required  by  June  30,  1976 
and  a  final  report  by  June  SO,  1977. 

Conference  cyreement.— The  conference 
agreement  oomblnee  the  study  rfequlred  un- 
der this  Senate  amendment  with  the  study 
requh^d  under  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered I. 

sir; ATE    AMENPMFWT    NO.    3 

Loans  to  Virgin  Islands 
House  bai.— The  House  bill  would  auvhor- 
iae  appropriations  to  permit  the  Secretarr  of 
I*bor  to  loan  up  to  »S  miUlon  to  the  Vlivin 
Islands  to  enable  that  Jorisdictloa  to  con- 
tinue meeting  its  unemployment  benefit  ob- 
ligations, with  the  loan  subject  to  repay- 
ment without  lnterc.>;t  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1, 19TB. 

Senmte  mmendment.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment  enn tains  a  similar  provision  except 
that  the  Senate  amendment  wookl  requiie 
that  Intereat  be  ahat^ed  on  any  portian  of 
such  a  loan  which  remains  on  the  boota  after 
January  1,  1978,  and,  if  the  Virgin  ruiynds 
is  ever  made  a  part  of  the  regular  TMeial- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  ^stem.  the 
loan  will  at  that  pomt  be  treated  as  though 
it  bad  been  aa  advance  made  under  title 
XU  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Trade  Adjustment  AssUUmce 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  extend  by  two  weeks  the  period 
in  which  a  State  must  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment to  administer  the  trade  adjustment 
ssslstauce  benefit  program  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

Conference  Agreement 

The  House  re.-edes  on  Senate  amendmen. 
ntuntwrcd  3. 

StN.ViE   AMENDMENT    NO.    « 

Lovx'At  price  requirement  for  tiome  punliese 
tax  credit 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Present  law  provides 
B  tax  credit  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  pur- 
(ha.se  price  of  a  new  principal  residence  (up 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,000)  which  was  cither 
built  or  in  the  process  of  being  constructed 
as  of  March  as.  1976.  However,  the  oedlt  Is 
available  only  if  the  seller  ccrttfiea  that  the 
purchase  price  is  the  "lowost^prioe  at  which 
the  residence  was  ever  offered  for  sale".  The 
Senate  amendment  wo\ild  Instead  require 
Uiat  he.  oertiry  tlie  purchase  price  to  be  the 
lowest  price  at  which  the  residence  was  of- 
fered for  sale  after  February  28,  1975-. 
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The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  Keller's  written  certlfleatioa  may  be  in 
»ny  form  so  long  as  it  is  signed  by  tlie  seller 
aud  contains  the  required  InXormation  on 
purchase  price  and  date  of  beginning  of  con- 
s'ruction. 

Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment 
numbered  4. 

SENATE   AMENDMENT   NO.    S 

Extension  of  date  contained  in  housing  credit 

House  Mil.— No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment extends  the  bousing  tax  credit  to  in- 
clude new  principal  residences  the  construc- 
tion of  whicb  began  iiefore  June  19,  1976 
(compared  with  BCarch  26,  1975.  under  pres- 
ent law). 

Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  on  Senate  amciidnient 
numbered  5. 

Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Burkk. 
James  C.  Coeman. 
ItlAETBA  Krrs, 

H.  T.  SCUMXKBCU, 
WUXUM  A.  SmOER, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Uou-c. 

RxrssELL  B.  LoNO. 

HOUCAN  K.  Talmaogf. 

Vance  Habtxe, 

Abeabak  RnicoFr. 

HAunoir  A.  Wiluams, 

Oatumio  Nelson. 

Gael  T.  CmiTis, 

Paui,  FainnN. 

Cliffoed  p.  Hansen, 

Jacc»  Jattis. 
iTanagera  oh  the  Tart  of  the  Senafc. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  6900)  to  provide  an 
additional  13  weeks  of  benefits  under  the 
emergency  imemployment  compensation 
program  tuid  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  program,  to  extend  the  special 
unemployment  assistance  program  for 
1  ytSLT,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
Mr.   ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
•  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see    prior   proceedings    of    the    House 
today.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UfLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  conference 
in  dealing  with  a  difficult  matter,  par- 
ticularly the  chairman  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Jilr. 
CoRMAN).  In  selecthig  our  conferees,  we 
selected  the  four  ranking  members  of 
the    subcommittee    and    the    minority 
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ranking  subcommittee 
tion  to  the  chairman  „. 
minority  member  of  the 
The  matter  that  I  wa; 
first  with  the  committee 
mane  amendment  having- 
real  estate  amendment 
the  Members  fully 
did. 

The  Members  will  recall 
the  features  of  the  Tax  _ 
1975  was  directed  towan 
sell  existing  Inventories 
that  act  as  finally  agree  I 
provided  a  tax  credit  equ 
of  the  purchase  price  of  a 

residence,  up  to  a  

which  was  either  built  or 

of  being  constructed  on 

The  tax  credit  was  hitendid 

the  purchase  of  the 

of  new  houses  and 

for  the  construction  of 

houses. 

To  prevent  the  credit  .. 
the  benefit  of  the  builder 
increases,  the  credit  was  . 
only  if  the  seller  certifies 
chase  price  at  which  the 
is  the  "lowest  price  at  .. 
dence  was  ever  offered  for 

An  unintended  result 
price"  rule  worked  to 
credit  in  many  cases  becaitse 
many  of  the  houses  in  the 
tory  had  been  raised  since 
offered  for  sale.  This  Incre, 
occurred,  In  part,  because 
ily  housing  developments, 
iums,  offered  for  sale  du, 
period  of  development  the 
to  be  substantially  lower 
the  housing  after  the 
largely  completed.  In  par 
price  are  also  attributabL 
tlonal  carrying  costs,  and 
for  later  construction  for  . 
at  the  later  date.  It  now 
only  a  limited  number  of      . 
able  to  make  the  certification 
price  without  incurring  ._. 
as  a  result  of  reducing  the 
houses.  A  Senate  amende 
now  under  consideration 
deal  with  this  problem 
outlined  to  you. 

So  that  the  housing  credit 
the     stimulus     intended, 
amendment,   to   which 
agreed,  will  make  the  cr_, 
the  certification  provides 
chase  price  at  which  the 
is  the  "lowest  price  at  w. 
dence  after  February  28, 19 
for  sale."  This  means  that . 
that  a  house,  where  other 
the  act  are  met,  was  sold 
price  for  which  it  was  ever 
after  February  28,  1975, 
meet  the  conditions 
housing  credit. 

Your  conferees  agreed 
to  carry  out  what  we  beli^' 
gress'  intention  earlier  in 
it  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  existing  housfig 
while  at  the  same  time     _. 
seller  cannot  raise  the  price 
to  take  advantage  of  the 
condition  will  be  met  with 
28  date  in  the  bill  .since  the 
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June 


member,  in  addi- 
the  ranking 
committee, 
ited  to  discuss 
is  the  nonger- 
to  do  with  the 
in  order  that 
understand  what  we 

that  one  of 

R4duction  Act  of 

incentives  to 

>f  housing.  In 

to,  Congress 

equ|il  to  5  percent 

new  principal 

maxinlum  of  $2,000, 

in  the  process 

Ifarch  25,  1975. 

'  to  stimulate 

existing  inventory 

thereby  release  capital 

i  dditional  new 

fiom  inuring  to 

through  price 

1  lade  available 

that  the  pur- 

'■  ouse  was  sold 

w  lich  the  resi- 

sale." 

this  "lowest 

the  housing 

the  price  of 

( xisting  inven- 

hey  were  first 

in  price  has 

n  single  fam- 

condomin- 

duiing  the  early 

prices  tended 

prices  for 

development  is 

increases  In 

to  the  addi- 

higher  costs 

houses  sold 

appears  that 

fapilders  will  be 

as  to  lowest 

slgiiificant  losses 

•rices  of  these 

to  the  bill 

designed  to 

I  have  just 


will  provide 

the     Senate 

yflur  conferees 

available,  if 

that  the  pur- 

hof  sing  was  sold 

the  resi- 
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conditions  of 

it  the  lowest 
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agreeme  it 
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the^ 
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tils 
additii  nal 
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tie 


this  change 
e  was  Con- 
year  when 
stimulation  of  the 
inventory 
insi^ing  that  the 
of  the  house 
credit.  This 
he  February 
redit  was  not 


ex  end 


under  serious  consideratior 
the  middle  of  March 
price  increases  which  occu 
that  time  do  not  result 
and  were  caused  by  other 

We  believe  that 
amendment  is  in  keeping 
inal  intent  of  the  Congress 
housing  credit  was  passed 
year.  Your  conferees  did 
another   Senate  amendment 
which  would  have  extended 
of  housing  inventory  to  whifch 
would  apply  to  those  which 
structed  before  June  19,  _ 
before  March  26,  1975.  We 
to  this  amendment  since 
would  have  involved 
cost  but  would  have  extended 
ing  credit  to  housing  whicl 
existence  at  the  time  the 
Act  was  adopted. 

The  amendment  to  which 
namely,  the  provlsicn  _.. 
"lowest  price"  involves  no 
which  was  not  included  in 
estimate. 

So   we   are   bringing 
amendment  with  respect  to 
provisions  I  have  described, 
employment  compensation 

would  like  to  ask  the  

subcommittee,  the  gentlema  i 
fornia  (Mr.  Corhan)  to  . 
the  conference  agreement 
I  yield  the  gentleman  15 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr. 
pose  of  H.R.  6900  is  to 
ployment   benefits   under 
supplemental  benefits,  FSB, 
unemployment   assistance, 
grams.  These  extensions 
because  of  the  critical 
situation.  Over  a  million 
workers   could   exhaust 
benefits  by  the  end  of  this 
these  extensions  are  enacted 
Briefly,  H.R.  6900  would— 
First:  Continue  through 
1975,  the  26  week  maximum 
under  FSB  provided  by  the 
tion  Act  of  1975; 

Second:   Extend  through 
certain  amendments,  the 
for  workers  not  covered 

inanent  unemployment  

tern,  ond  increase  from  26 
tlie     maximum     entitlemeHt 
tlirouKh  December  31, 1976; 

Third:  Entitle  the  Vh-gin 
boirow  money  from  Federal 
enues  as  is  necessary  to 
employment  insurance 

The  following  is  a  siimma^- 
changes  made  in  H.R.  6900 
Conference  between  the 
Senate. 

H.R.  6900  extends  the  av 
a  maximum  of  65  weeks  of 
ment  compensation  benefits 
emergency     benefits 
June  30,  1976.  After  that 
mum  52  weeks  of  benefits  would 
able  through  December  31 

the  Senate  amendment,  a 

weeks  of  benefits  is  availab  e 
December  31,  1975.  Thereafter 
sured  unemployment  rate  in 
States  determines  whether 
39  weeks  of  benefits  are  pay 
the   insured   unemployment 
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state  Is  more  than  5  percent,  but  less 
than  6  percent,  workers  In  that  State 
could  be  paid  up  to  52  weeks  of  boie- 
flts — when  the  rate  is  6  percent  or  more, 
up  to  65  weeks  of  benefits  could  be  paid. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  extends 
the  emergency  benefits  program  from 
December  31.  1976,  through  March  31, 
1977. 

H.R.  6900,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
made  no  changes  in  the  law  with  regard 
to  State  eligibility  requirements  for  regu- 
lar, extended,  or  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  emergency  or  additional  bene- 
fits provided  by  tliis  legislation,  an  Indi- 
vidual must  apply  for  training  if  the 
State  determines  that  there  is  a  need  for 
upgrading  or  broadening  his  occupational 
skills,  and  if  such  training  is  avaOalde 
within  a  reasonable  distance  and  without 
charge  to  the  individual  for  tuition  or 
fees. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  requh-es  the 
number  of  emergency  benefit  weeks 
which  an  Individual  may  receive  to  be 
reduced  by  the  number  of  weeks  of  spe- 
cial unemployment  assistance  he  has 
received. 

A  Senate  amendment  to  H  Jl.  6900  pro- 
vides that  penalties  on  States  with  out- 
standing loans  be  suspended  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978,  providing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  the  State  has  modified 
its  financing  provisions  so  as  to  substan- 
tially Improve  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
its  imemployment  trust  fund  and  its 
ability  to  repay  the  loan. 

TTn.E  n 

H.R.  6900  makes  a  maximum  of  39 
weeks  of  special  unemployment  assist- 
ance available  through  June  30,  1976. 
After  that  date,  a  maximum  of  26  weeks 
is  available  through  December  31,  1976. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a 
maximum  of  39  weeks  of  special  unem- 
ptoyment  assistance  be  available  through 
December  31,  1976. 

H.R.  6900  requii-es  repayment  of  er- 
roneous or  fraudulent  benefit  payments 
unless  waived  by  the  State  agency  be- 
cause the  payment  was  made  without 
fault  of  the  individual  and  repayment 
would  be  contrary  to  equity  and  good 
conscience.  "Hie  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  repayment  through  a  deduc- 
tion from  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  from  which  it  is 
deducted.  Furthwmore,  repayment  may 
not  be  required  without  notice,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  a  final  d'-t^rmi- 
natlon. 

H.R.  6900  permits  the  Secrelaiy  of  La- 
bor to  loan  up  to  $5  million  to  the  un- 
employment fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  repaid  without  intere.st  no  later 
than  January  1. 1978.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment i-equires  that  interest  be  charged 
on  any  portion  of  such  a  loan  w  hich  iv- 
maias  alter  January  1, 1978. 

ir..n:haoN-s  of  h.b.  rsoo  as  Appacvvn  j:v  iiu. 

HOtrSE    AND    SrNATE  CONTXnFES 

Tbe  maximum  entitlement  of  26  benefit 
veeks  under  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits— FSB— program,  ijiitially  in- 
creased from  13  weeks  in  tlie  Tax  Re- 
ducuon  Act  of  1975,  i.s  extended  from 
■nir.e  30.  1975,  to  December  31.  1975  Tliis 


provides  a  combined  maximum  entitle- 
ment of  65  weeks  of  regular,  extended  and 
FMeral  supplemental  bmeflts  imttl  De- 
cember 31. 1975.  After  December  81, 1975, 
tbe  Insured  unenqfloymeiit  rate  In  Indi- 
Tldxial  States  wotdd  determine  wbetber 
more  than  39  weeks  of  benefits  could  be 
paid.  When  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  in  a  State  Is  more  than  5  percent, 
but  less  than  6  percent,  workers  In  that 
State  could  be  paid  up  to  52  weeks  of 
benefits;  when  the  rate  is  6  percent  or 
more,  up  to  65  weeks  of  benefits  could 
be  paid.  Wlien  the  Insured  xmemploy- 
ment  rate  in  a  State  drops  below  the  6 
or  5  percent  level,  however,  unemployed 
workers  in  the  State  who  are  already  on 
the  benefit  rolls  would  continue  to  receive 
benefits.  Benefits  would  continue  for  a 
maximum  of  13  additional  weeks  or,  if 
less,  the  number  of  weeks  which  the  in- 
dividual woiild  have  received  If  tlie  In- 
sured imemployment  rate  had  not  de- 
clined, "nie  conferees  agreed  that  the  po- 
tential impact  of  these  trigger  provisions 
must  be  examined  within  the  next  6 
months,  or  before  they  take  effect  on 
January  1, 1976. 

lUs  bill  also  extends  Uie  FSB  pro- 
gram from  December  31, 1976,  to  March 
31, 1977.  Waiver  of  the  requirement  that 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  in  a 
State  be  at  least  20  percent  higher  than 
is  was  in  the  previous  2  years  for  a  State 
to  qualify  for  extended  benefits  Is  ex- 
tended from  December  31, 1976,  through 
March  31,  1977. 

H.R.  6900  changes  the  digibllity  re- 
qmrement  under  the  emergency  benefit 
program.  The  existing  law  requires  the 
individual  to  comply  wIOi  the  resular 
State  eligibility  requirements  and  to  ex- 
haust his  regular  State  and  his  Federal 
State  extended  benefits.  H.R.  6900  re- 
quires, as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
emergency  unemployment  benefits,  that 
an  Individual  who  was  not  already  a 
participant  in  a  training  program  apply 
for  tialnhig  if  the  State  deteraiines  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  upgrading  or  broad- 
ening his  occupational  skills:  and  If  such 
training  is  available  within  a  reasonable 
distance  and  without  charge  to  the  In- 
dividual for  tuition  or  fees. 

H.R.  6900  changes  the  present  law  by 
reducing  the  number  of  weeks  of  emer- 
gency benefit  entitlement  by  the  number 
of  weeks  of  special  imemplo3rment  assist- 
ance an  individual  has  received  in  the 
same  benefit  year. 

H.R.  6900  also  requh-es  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
emergency  benefits  program  and  the 
.■special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram with  emphasis  on  the  characteris- 
tics and  employment  needs  of  the  long- 
term  unemplojred. 

H.R.  6900  changes  the  present  law  by 
providing  that  the  penalty  bn  States  for 
deUnquent  loans  from  the  Federal  un- 
employment trust  funds  be  suspended 
until  January  1,  1978,  providing  the  Sec - 
retaiT  of  Labor  finds  that  tiie  State  has 
taken  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  financing  and  restoring  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  its  unemployment  account. 
Appropriate  action,  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancing means  that  a  State  has  In- 
creased its  unemployment  tax  rate  or 
base  and/ or  changed  its  experience  rat- 
ing foi-mulas  so  as  to  .^iubstantlally  in- 


crease revenues  raised  by  the  State  un- 
employment tax. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
of  Connecticut  recently  raised  its  tax- 
able n'age  base  from  $4,200  to  $6,000  and 
also  Increased  Its  solvency  tax  rate  from 
0.9  to  1  percent.  Connectient'^  action  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  this  provision  and  an  example 
of  what  is  meant  by  "appropriate  action 
with  reg>ect  to  financing." 

The  special  imemployment  a.ssist- 
ance — SUA— program  is  extended 
through  December  81,  1976.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  benefit  weeks  tmder 
SUA  Is  increased  from  26  to  89.  The  SUA 
program,  enacted  In  December  1974.  pro- 
vides unemployment  compensattoi  to 
jobless  workers  who  are  not  covered 
under  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
insurance  program,  mainly  State  and 
local  employes,  domestics,  and  farm- 
workers. 

In  addition  to  extending  benefits,  H.R. 
6900  contains  otJier  amendments  to  title 
n  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  19T4.  ttie  special 
unemployment  assistance  program: 

Payment  of  SUA  bendlts  to  teachers, 
researchers,  and  principal  administra- 
tors employed  by  schools  is  ptotalbtted 
during  the  period  between  academic 
years  or  terms  If  they  have  contracts 
with  any  school  for  both  such  years  or 
terms. 

The  amount  of  SUA  entiaement  is  re- 
duced by  the  total  amount  of  tegular 
State  benefits,  extended  beneflts.  and 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  drawn 
within  tbe  same  benefit  year. 

The  benefit  year  under  the  SUA  pro- 
gram, is  defined  as  the  52-week  period 
beginning  the  week  a  valid  SUA  claim 
is  filed. 

The  definition  of  noncovcred  work 
under  SUA  Is  clarified. 

Authority  and  procedures  pertaining 
to  the  treatment  of  fraud  and  cnoneoos 
payments  under  SUA  are  established. 
Repayment  may  not  be  reqttlied  and 
deduction  may  not  be  allowed  until  the 
individual  has  been  notified,  civen  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard;  and  a  final 
determination  has  been  made.  R^ay- 
ment  through  deduction  from  a  subse- 
quent check  may  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  weekly  benefit  amount  from  which 
it  is  deducted. 

Title  in  of  this  bill  provides  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  borrow  money  from 
Federal  general  revenues  as  Is  neoes- 
.'■ary  to  continue  payment  of  benefits 
under  its  unemployinent  insurance  pro- 
gram. Under  existing  Federal  law,  the 
Virgin  Islazxls  is  precluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ploj-ment  insurance  program.  The  Virgin 
Islands,  however,  has  had  Its  own  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  for  several 
years.  Because  it  is  not  covered  under 
the  Federal-State  system,  the  Virgin 
Islands  cannot  receive  repayable  ad- 
\-anccs  from  Uie  Federal  onempi^ment 
account  that  are  available  to  States  that 
liave  depleted  their  unemployment  in- 
siu-ance  funds. 

No  advances  may  be  made  to  the 
Virgin  Isiaads  under  the  authority  of 
this  bill  after  June  30. 1976,  and  the  total 
amount  of  loans  can  not  exceed  $5 
milUon.  Ad\ances  that  are  made  must  be 
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repaid — without  interest— by  January  1, 
1978.  Interest  will  be  charged  on  any 
portion  of  such  a  loan  which  remains 
after  January  1,  1978. 

With  unemployment  at  almost  9  per- 
cent and  over  8  million  Americans  un- 
employed, we  are  facing  the  worst  eco- 
nomic crisis  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  We  should  aU  realize  that  con- 
ditions would  be  much  worse  if  we  did 
not  have  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  in  place. 

The  extensions  of  the  unemployment 
benefits  provided  in  H.R.  6900  are  des- 
perately needed  to  assist  the  millions 
of  unemployed  workers  who  are  having 
difficulty  finding  work,  and  to  maintain 
tile  important  stabilizing  effect  this  pro- 
gram has  on  the  general  economy  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  recession. 

Mr.  STKIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  H.R.  6900 
reached  an  agreement  which  I  believe  to 
l>e  workable,  equitable  and  acceptable. 
Both  sides  gave  ground.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  did  not  get  all 
they  wanted:  neither  did  the  managers 
for  the  other  body.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  before  the  conference — ex- 
tension of  the  unemplojmient  compensa- 
tion programs  beyond  their  imminent 
expiration  dates  imder  existing  law— was 
resolved  satisfactorily. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  provides  that 
extended  benefits  imder  the  reg\ilar  un- 
employment compensation  system  are 
payable  through  December  of  1976  when- 
ever the  insured  unemplojrment  rate  is 
4  percent  or  higher  on  a  national  or 
State  basis.  These  benefits  cover  gen- 
erally the  27th  through  the  39th  weeks. 
The  1974  act  also  provides  that  workers 
who  exhaust  these  extended  benefits  may 
receive  up  to  13  weeks  additional  benefits. 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  further  13 
weeks  of  benefits  were  autliorized,  but 
this  provision  would  expire  on  June  30. 
just  4  days  from  now. 

H.R.  6900,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
would  have  extended  this  provision, 
permitting  the  pajrment  of  a  maximum 
of  65  wedcs  of  unemployment  benefits, 
through  June  30,  1976.  The  House  bill 
also  woidd  have  permitted  the  payment 
of  up  to  52  weeks  through  the  remainder 
of  that  year. 

Under  a  Senate  amendment,  which  the 
House  conferees  accepted,  the  provision 
authorizing  65  weeks  of  benefits  would 
be  extended  through  the  rest  of  this  year. 
Starting  January  1.  1976.  however,  the 
Insured  unemployment  rate  in  each 
State  would  determine  whether  benefits 
would  be  payable  from  the  40th  through 
the  65th  weeks.  When  the  insured  rate  in 
a  State  is  5  percent.  I>ut  less  than  6  per- 
cent, benefits  would  be  payable  up  to  52 
weeks.  If  a  State  had  a  rate  of  6  percent 
or  higher,  a  full  63  weeks  of  benefits 
could  be  paid. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
whenever  a  State's  rate  dropped  below 
the  5  percent  or  6  percrnt  mark.  Jobless 
workers  in  that  State  who  already  were 
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receiving  those  additional 
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Another  Senate   change 
House  managers  accepte  1 
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the     current     Congress 
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The  House  conferee.s 
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committee  on  Unemployment 
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Another  amendment  by 
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the  borrowing  States 
free  loans  which  must 
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imemployment  tax  rate 
State   is   automatically 
year  until  repayment 
The    House    conferees 
amendment  with 

The  suspension  would 
only  in  those  States  wher( 
of  Labor  found  tliat 
had  been  taken  with 
nancing  of  the  State's 
programs.  The  Secretary 
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amendment  relating  to  the 
emergency  imemployment 
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unemployment   accounts, 
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eral  revenue  expense 
this  year. 
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on  the  second. 
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Members  of  Congress  that 
dences  would  not  qualify 
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en.  The  word  "ever"  in  the 
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tent  which  was  to  provide 
for  individuals  to  purchase 
already  in  existence 
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The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  6900  which  would  requu-e  that  tiie 
seller  certify  the  purchase  price  to  be 
the  "lowest  price  at  which  the  residence 
was  offered  for  sale  after  Febi-uary  28, 
1975."  This  provision  was  accepted  by 
the  conferees  because  it  clarifies  con- 
gressional intent  and  solves  the  problem 
I  previously  described. 

The  Senate  adopted  another  amend- 
ment wliich  would  have  extended  the 
housing  tax  credit  to  include  new  prin- 
cipal residences  wliose  construction  be- 
gan before  June  19,  1975.  This  amounted 
to  an  85-day  extension  of  the  provision 
enacted  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act.  The 
House  conferees  opposed  this  extension 
as  unnecessary  and  costly.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimated  that  this  85-day 
extension  would  result  in  a  revenue  loss 
of  between  $250  and  $300  million.  In  ad- 
dition, we  felt  that  it  represented  a 
precedent  for  the  continuation  of  this 
credit  and  thus  a  change  in  its  original 
purpose  which  was  to  spur  sales  of  in- 
ventoi-y  liouses. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  result- 
ing conference  report  represents  a  gen- 
uine compromise — one  which  continues 
both  the  emergency  benefits  under  the 
regular  unemployment  compensation 
program  and  those  under  the  supple- 
mental unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram. These  extensions  would  give  the 
Congress  enough  time  to  examine  both 
programs  carefully  and  to  make  changes 
in  them  which  hopefully  would  be  of  a 
lasting  nature,  thus  preventing  the  need 
for  us  to  appear  so  frequently  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  seek  ad  hoc  ad- 
justments. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  supporting  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
ULLMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  RENTAL  OP  RAILROAD 
ROLLING  STCK;K  BY  FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5559)  to 
amend  section  883(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  exclusion  of 
income  from  the  temporary  rental  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  by  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Oregon? 


Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
.serve  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shaU  not 
object,  but  I  ask  for  tliis  time  so  that  the 
chairman  may  explain  tiie  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  5559  Ls 
an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  a  recipioe^i  tax  exemp- 
tion lor  payments  received  by  Canadian 
railroads  for  the  temporai-j'  use  of  their 
railroad  rolling  stock.  This  amendment 
is  intended  to  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  railroad  rolling  stock  between  VS. 
railroads  and  Canadian  railroads  by 
eliminating  tax  impediments  which  un- 
duly restrict  the  interchange. 

The  interchange  of  railroad  rolling 
stock  occurs  when  railix)ad  equipment  of 
one  railroad  is  transferred  to  a  second 
railroad  for  the  continued  shipment  of 
the  goods.  When  an  interchange  occurs 
per  diem  fees  which  are  set  by  the  In- 
tei-state  Commerce  Commission  are  paid 
to  the  owner  of  the  raUroad  equipment 
as  compensation  for  costs  and  a  slighter 
turn  on  investment. 

At  the  present  time  these  per  diem 
fees  are  subject  to  a  15-percent  with- 
holding tax  on  the  gross  amount  paid 
unless  the  railroad  is  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  and  the  fees  are  con- 
nected with  that  business.  In  that  case, 
the  railroad  must  pay  the  regular  US 
corporate  tax  on  the  income. 

Since  Uie  per  diem  fee  system  basical- 
ly is  intended  to  compensate  a  railroad 
for  its  cost  with  respect  to  the  rolling 
stock,  a  15-percent  tax  on  the  gross 
amomit  of  the  per  diem  quite  often  is  a 
larger  amount  than  the  net  income— if 
any — ^which  a  Canadian  railroad  de- 
rives from  the  use  of  the  rollhig  stock  by 
the  U.S.  railroad. 

UntU  the  end  of  last  year  the  Cana- 
dian Government  eiid  not  impose  any  tax 
upon  the  payment  by  a  Canadian  rail- 
road to  a  U.S.  raihxMtd  for  the  use  of 
the  U.S.  railroad's  rolling  stock  in 
Canada.  WhUe  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  changed  its  law  in  this  respect 
and  now  imposes  a  tax,  it  has  indicated 
its  wiUingness  to  grant  a  reciprocal  ex- 
emption in  this  area.  Similar  reciprocal 
exemptions  exist  for  air  and  ship  trans- 
portation and  for  truck  transportation 
with  respect  to  Canada.  This  amend- 
ment will  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
both  countries  and  will  not  result  in  any 
significant  loss  of  revenue  to  tlie 
Treasury. 

Under  the  amendment  a  reciprocal  ex- 
emption is  provided  for  payments  by  a 

common  carrier  for  the  temporary  use 

which  is  not  expected  to  exceed  a  total 
of  90  days  in  any  taxable  year — of  rail- 
road rolUng  stock  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion of  a  foreign  country  which  grants 
an  equivalent  exemption  to  UJ3.  com- 
panies. In  order  to  make  the  amendment 
fully  reciprocal  with  the  provisions  of 
Canadian  law,  the  amendment  is  to  ap- 
ply to  payments  made  after  Novem- 
ber 18, 1974. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills 

bill  would  provide  a  reciprocal  tax  ex- 
emption   of    payments    received    by 


Canadian  railroads  for  temporary  use  of 
their  raUroad  rolling  stods..  At  present, 
payments  received  by  Canadian  railroads 
for  such  use  in  the  United  States  on  trips 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  subject  to  a  withholding  tax  on  the 
gross  amount  received  of  15  percent. 
Canada  now  imposes  a  similar  tax  on 
rolling  stock  of  American  railroads  used 
in  Canada  but  has  indicated  willingness 
to  grant  a  reciprocal  exemption  from  the 
tax  if  the  United  States  does  likewise. 

This  interchange  of  rolUing  stock  takes 
place  when  the  rolling  stock  of  one  rail- 
road is  transferred  to  a  second  railroad 
in  connection  with  continued  shipment 
of  goods.  The  per  diem  charge  for  use  of 
such  rolling  stock  is  set  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  tl)'; 
United  States  and  is  basically  intended 
to  compensate  the  owner  of  the  rolling 
stock  for  casts,  such  as  depreciation  and 
maintenance,  plus  a  small  return  on  in- 
vestment. As  present  law  operates,  the 
15-i:ercent  tax  on  tlie  gross  amount  of 
any  per  diems  earned  is  quite  often  a 
larger  amount  than  the  net  income  wfiich 
the  Canodian  railroad  might  derive  from 
the  use  of  Canadian-owned  rolling  stock 
by  the  U.S.  railroad  in  the  United  States. 
Until  the  end  of  1974,  Canada  did  not 
impose  a  similar  tax  upon  payment  by  a 
Canadian  railroad  to  a  U.S.  railroad  for 
use  of  the  U.S.  railroad  rolUng  stock  in 
Canada.  Canada  has  now  changed  its  law 
in  this  regard  to  reflect  the  tax  imposed 
ui  the  other  direction  by  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  it 
seems  unfair  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  gross 
amount  of  a  payment  when  in  fact  that 
payment  reflects  only  reimbursement  for 
substantial  costs  incun-ed  in  connection 
with  the  earning  of  income.  Problems  of 
this  type  have  been  eliminated  in  con- 
nection with  other  transportation  in- 
dustries. There  is  presently  in  the  tax 
law  a  reciprocal  exemption  from  tax  of 
similar  eai-nings  from  air  and  ship  trans- 
portation. There  is  also  a  reciprocal  ex- 
emption for  tmck  transportation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  section  883  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  be  amended  to  exclude 
from  payments  by  a  common  carrier  for 
the  use  on  a  temporary  basis  of  railroad 
rolling  stock  which  is  owned  by  a  coipo- 
ration  of  a  foreign  country  wiiich  grants 
an  equivalent  exemption  to  U.S.  coipo- 
rations. 

The  estimated  annual  revenue  loss 
from  this  bill  is  $2.5  million.  The  bill  was 
ordered  repoi-ted  unanimously  by  a  voice 
vote  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ti'mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objecticsi. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  Jt.  5559 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnes    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

la)  Exclusion  From  Income. — Section  883 
(a)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"(3)     RAII.BOAD    XOLLJNC    STOCK    OP    FOBEIGK 

CORPORATIONS. — Earnings  derived  from  pay- 
ments by  a  common  carrier  for  the  use  on  a 
temporary  basis  (not  expected  to  exceed  a 
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total  of  90  days  In  any  12-montb  period)  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  owned  by  a  corporation 
or  a  foreign  country  wlilcb  grants  an  equiv- 
alent exemption  to  corporations  organized  in 
tbe  United  States." 

(b)  EFFEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
made  after  Novcmter  18.  1974. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  1,  begin- 
ning In  line  9,  strike  out  "W-month  period)  " 
and  Insert  "taxable  year)". 

Page  a,  line  3,  strike  out  '  amendmenti." 
and  insert  "amer-drnftiif. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  « 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
OP  GAINS  PROM  CONDEMNATION 
OP  FOREST  LANDS  HEI.D  FOR 
KLAMATH  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  83)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  from  gross  income  gains 
from  the  condemnation  of  certain  forest 
lands  held  in  Uust  for  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe. 

The  Clerk  read  Uie  tiUe  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in 
order  that  the  chairman  may  explain 
the  legislation  and  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr.  Spealcer,  when  Uie 
Federal  Government  terminates  its 
supervision  over  an  Indian  tribe  and 
distributes  to  the  members  of  tlie  tribe 
property  previously  held  for  theh-  bene- 
fit, the  amount  of  the  distribution — 
whethei'  in  cash  or  in  property— is  not 
taxed.  This  bill.  H.R.  83.  provides  similar 
treatment  for  the  proceeds  received  by 
tribal  members  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion by  condemnation  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  forest  lands  held  for  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe.  To  understand 
why  this  treatment  is  appropriate,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  brief  background 
of  the  situation. 

Terminailon  of  Federal  supervision 
over  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  occmred 
in  1959.  according  to  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  in  1954.  Under  the  tei-m.s 
of  that  legislation,  any  distribution  to 
a  member  of  the  tribe  of  his  share  in 
tribal  lands,  whether  in  cash  or  not, 
would  be  free  from  tax.  At  the  time, 
each  tribal  member  was  allowed  to 
choose  whether  to  withdi-aw  from  the 
tribe  and  receive  his  share  of  tribal  lands 
in  cash;  or  to  remain  with  the  tribe  and 
participate  in  a  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  balance  of  the  tribal  prop- 
erty. After  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision, all  Income  from  the  property,  in- 
cluding that  managed  for  those  who  re- 
mained In  the  tilbe,  would  be  taxed; 
and  each  member  would  have  a  basis 
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for  his  share  in  the  r ... 

equal  to  its  value  at  tlie  tinje 

nation — that  is,  1959. 

In  order  to  carry  out  th( 
and  the  wishes  of  those  .. 

tribe  who  elected  to  stay  it 
the  Federal  Government  „_ 

trust.  The  balance  of  the  K 
dian  lands  were  transferred 
which  was  managed  by  a 
the  remaining   members  o: 
voted  to  terminate  the  trusi 
tate  termination  of  the  truj : 
passed  legislation  in  1973  u  idci 
the  remaining  tribal  proper 
quired  by  condemnation  by 
Government  and  added  to  , 
National  Forest.  Tlie  proceeds 
demnation  are  to  be  dlstribijted 
the  members  of  the  tribe  ha 
terest  in  the  land. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  orlgirAl 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  triba 
not  taxable  to  those  members  r 
to  withdraw  from  the  tribe 
However,  without  this  bill, 
from  the  condemnation  of  the 
tribal  lands,  upon  their  ^ 
the  trust,  will  result  in  a  taxable 
the  members  of  the  tribe  whi 
stay  in  the  trilje  in  1959.  The^ 
the  gain  would  be  the  excess 
tribution  over  the  value  of 
ber's  interest  in  1959,  the  tim 
property  was  originally  pla4ed 
trust  for  his  benefit. 

When  your  committee 

problem,  it  considered  

tlie  tribal  property  through 
tablished  by  the  Federal  __ 
be  the  functional  equivalent 
ing  Government  supervision, 
supervision,   in   fact, 
present,  the  entire  gain  from 
land  to  the  Government  woulc 
exempt  from  tax.  Your  co.n 
lieves  that  the  trust  an 
out  by  the  Federal  Governm^t 
Indians  who  chose  to  remain 
and  keep  their  land  should 
this  result.  As  a  result,  all 
members  of  the  tribe  who 
drawing  from  the  tribe  should 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  . 
mination.  To  accomplish  thai 
this  hill  provides  that  the 
the  condemnation  are  exclude  I 
gross  income  of  the  trust  wh»i 

by  the  trust,  and  that  the 

from  the  trust  are  excluded 
gross  income  of  the  members 
math   Indian   tribe   when   i 
them. 

Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  . 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion 
tleman  and  recommend  that 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deali 
treatment  of  certain  proceec  i 
by  tribal  membei-s  of  the 
dian  Tribe  as  a  result  of  _., 
condemnation  by  the  Federa 
ment  of  certain  forest  lands 
tribe.  Congress   terminated 
over  the  Klamath  Indian  Tr 
and  provided  for  a  disposition 
Federal  lands  held  for  the  tri 
tual  termination  took  place 
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Under  the  1954  law,  those  tribal 

bers  who  decided  to  withdraw  fn 
tribe  received  cash  distributions 
on  their  proportionate  interest 
bal  property  which  were  exe_ 
any  Federal  or  Stats  income  tax 
ervation  land  retained  by  the 
who  remained  in  the  tribe  was 
red  to  a  private  trust  and  held 

as  ti-ustee.  In  1969  the 

members  voted  to  terminate 
In  1973  Congress  passed 
acquire  the  remaining  K...... 

lands  by  condemnation  and  to 

the  proceeds'  to  each  tribal 

ing  an  interest  in  those  lands 
Under  the  1954  legislation,  . 
derived  from  disposition  of  the 
tribal  properties  would  be  treaty 
purposes  in  the  same  manner 

ca.se  of  non-Indians.  In  the 

present  disposilion  of  the  rem-^ 
bal  lands,  the  present  tribal 
would  realize  substantial  capi 
en  the  property.  The  committei 
tliat  the  disposition  of  the 

land  should  be  treated  the 

was  the  original  disposition  of 
tion  land  in  1959,  when  Federal 
.sion  over  the  KlamaUi  Ti-ibe  en 

The  committee  feels  that  the 
ment  under  which  the  .... 
were  placed  in  trust  for  the 
remaining   members  of   the 
functionally    equivalent    to 
Federal  supervision  over  the  . 
Federal  supervision  continued, 
from  sale  of  the  remaining 
have  been  tax  exempt. 

Tlie  committee  believes  that 
an-angement  worked  out  for  th« 
who  elected  to  remain  in  the 
to  retain  a  proportionate  interest 
bal  lands  should  not  alter 

Therefore,  the  committee 

the  condemnation  proceeds  to  be 
by  remaining  tribal  members  _ 
be  taxable  either  to  the  trust 
members  of  the  tribe. 

H.R.  83  provides,  therefore, 
resulting  from  the  condemnaticjn 
remaining  lands  presently  held 
.should  be  excluded  from  gross  i 
the  trufit,  and  also  that 

the  trust  to  the  beneficiaries 

be  excluded  from  gross  income 
beneficiaries. 

The  estimated  revenue  loss  as 
of  H.R.  83  is  approxunately  $5 
The  bill  was  ordered  reported 
committee  on  a  unanimous  voic^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
tion  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follojiv 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  , 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in   Congress   assembled, 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  () 
items  specifically  excluded  from 
come)    is  amended  by  redeslgnatin 
124  as  section  125  and  by  inaertlng 
tion  123  the  following  new  section 
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"Sec.  124.  Gain  From  Condemnation  of 
Certain  Fobest  Lands  Held  in 
Trust  for  the  Klamath  Indian 
Tribe. 

'.Grosss  income  does  not  include  amounts 
received  pursuant  to  any  condemnation  au- 
thorized and  directed  under  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  tribal 
lands  described  herein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  August  16.  1973  (87  Stat. 
340).". 

(b)   The  table  of  .sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Ccxle  is 
amended  by  striking  out: 
■'Sec.  124.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 
and  by  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Sec.  124.  Gain  from  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain forest  lands  held  In  trust 
for  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe. 
"Sec.  125.  Cross  references   to  other  Acts.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment :  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That,  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  gain  resulting  from  the  con- 
demnation, pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-102. 
of  the  Klamath  Indian  forest  lands  held  by 
the  trustee  for  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe— 

"(1)  shall  be  excluded  from  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  trust,  and 

"(2)  on  the  distribution  from  the  trust  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  condemnation,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  gross  income  of  each  per- 
son receiving  such  distribution." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  i-ead: 
"A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  income  gains 
from  the  condemnation  of  cei-tain  forest 
lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tiibe." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  HJR.  83. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

'Mr.  ULLMAN)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
APPROPRIATIONS    TO    FILE    RE- 
PORT  ON   APPROPRIATION    BILL 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  AND  PE- 
RIOD ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1976 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
raous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Approprlaticais  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  appropria- 


tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976. 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Florida  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  HOMEOWNERS 
RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  <HJl.  5398)  to  authorize 
temporary  assistance  to  help  defray 
mortgage  payments  on  homes  owned  by 
persons  who  are  temporarily  unemployed 
or  underemployed  as  the  result  of  ad- 
verse economic  conditions,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  as  printed  m  the 
Congressional  Record  dated  Jime  25, 
1975,  at  pages  20794-20797,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
amendments- 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  tUe  enacting  clause 
and  insert  tlie  following: 

SHORT    TITLE 

SFt-rioN  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975". 

TITLE    I— EMEBOEaJCY    MORTGAGE 

RELIEF 

SHORT     TITUS 

Srr.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tlie 
•Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act". 

>INDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Se<.-.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  And  that— 

( 1 )  the  Nation  is  in  a  severe  recession  and 
tliat  the  sharp  downturn  in  economic  activity 
has  driven  large  numbers  of  workers  into 
unemployment  and  has  reduced  the  incomes 
of  many  others; 

(2)  as  a  result  of  tliese  adverse  economic 
conditions  the  capacity  of  many  homeowners 
to  continue  to  make  mortgage  payments  has 
deteriorated  and  may  ftirther  deteriorate  In 
th?  months  ahead,  leading  to  the  possibility 
of  widespread  mortgage  foreclosures  and  dis- 
tress sales  of  homes;  and 

(3)  many  of  these  homeowners  could  re- 
tain their  homes  with  temporary  financed 
assistance  untU  economic  conditions  im- 
prove. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide a  standby  authority  which  will  pi«vent 
widespread  mortgage  foreclosures  and  dis- 
tress sales  of  homes  resulting  from  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  employment  and  income 
through  a  program  of  emergency  loans  and 
advances  and  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments to  homeowners  to  defray  mortgage  ex- 
penses. 

MORTGAGES    ELIGIBLE    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  103.  No  assistance  shaU  be  extended 
with  respect  to  any  mortgage  under  this 
title  unless — 

(1)  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  Indi- 
cated to  the  mortgagor  its  Intention  to  fore- 
clase; 

(2)  the  mortgagor  and  holders  of  the  mort- 
gage have  indicated  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Seci«tary") 
and  to  any  agency  or  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  holder  that  circumstances 
(such  as  the  volume  of  delinquent  loans  in 
its  portfolio)  make  It  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  foreclosure  and  that  the  mortgagor  Is 


in  need  of  emergency  mortgage  relief  as  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  except  that  such  state- 
ment by  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  may  be 
waiver  by  Uie  Secretary  if  iu  his  Judgment 
such  waiver  would  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title; 

(3)  payments  under  the  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  three  months; 

(4)  the  mortgagor  has  incurred  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of  in- 
voluntary unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment due  to  adverse  economic  conditions  and 
is  financially  i\nable  to  make  full  mortgage 
payments; 

(5)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
ineutB  necessary  for  a  full  resumption  of 
mortgage  payments;  and 

(6)  the  mortgaged  property  is  the  principal 
rosidence  of  the  mortgagor. 

LIMITS  OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  title 
wltli  respect  to  a  mortgage  which  meeto  the 
requirements  of  section  103  may  be  provided 
in  the  form  ot  emergency  mortgage  relief 
loan.s  and  advances  of  credit  insured  pur- 
suant to  .section  105  or  in  the  form  of  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  106. 

(b)  Assistance  under  this  title  on  behalf 
of  a  homeowner  may  be  made  available  in  an 
amount  up  to  the  amount  of  the  principal, 
interest,  taxes,  ground  rents,  hazard  insur- 
ance, and  mortgage  insurance  premiums  due 
luider  the  homeowner's  mortgage,  but  such 
assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  leaser  of  $250 
per  month  or  the  amount  determined  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  supplement  such 
amoimt  as  the  homeowner  is  citable  of 
contributing  toward  such  mortgage  pay- 
ment. 

(c>  Monthly  payments  may  be  provided 
under  this  tiUe  either  with  the  proceeds  of 
an  insured  loan  or  advance  of  credit  ot  with 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  for  up 
to  twelve  months,  and.  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
monthly  payments  may  be  extended  once  for 
up  to  twelve  additional  months.  A  mortgagor 
receiving  the  benefit  of  mortgage  relief  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  re- 
quired; in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  report  any  increase  in 
income  which  will  permit  a  reduction  or  ter- 
mination of  such  assistance  during  this 
period. 

(d)  Emergency  loans  or  advances  of  credit 
made  and  insured  under  sectiCHi  105,  and 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  made 
under  section  106,  shall  be  repayable  by  the 
homeowner  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that 
interest  on  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit  in- 
sured under  section  105  or  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  payments  made  under  section  106 
shall  not  be  charged  at  a  rate  which  exceeds 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  applicable  with 
respect  to  mortgages  Insured  pursuant  to 
section  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  de- 
ferral of  the  commencement  of  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  or  advance  Insured  tmder 
section  106  or  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments made  tmder  section  106  until  one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  last  disburse- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  or  advance 
or  payments  or  for  such  longer  period  as 
the  Secretary  determines  would  further  the 
purpose  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  require  such  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  insured  loans  or  advances  of 
credit  or  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments as  he  deems  appropriate  and  may  re- 
quire that  such  repayment  be  secured  by  a 
lien  on  the  mortgaged  property. 

emergency  mortgage  relief  loans  and 
advances 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  to  insure  banks,  trust 
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companies,  flmmca  companies,  mortgage 
companies,  savings  and  loan  associations.  In- 
surance companies,  credit  unions,  and  such 
other  financial  Institutions,  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  qualified  by  experience  and 
X;kc-lliae3  and  approves  as  eligible  for  Insur- 
ance, against  losses  which  they  may  sustain 
as  a  result  of  emergency  loans  or  advances 
of  cre:lit  made  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
.ilons  of  section  104  and  this  section  with 
refpect  to  mortgages  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title. 

(b»  In  no  case  shall  the  Insurance  granted 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  to  any 
financial  institution  on  loans  and  advanced 
made  by  such  financial  institution  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  and  ad- 
vances made  by  the  institution,  except  that, 
with  respect  to  any  mdlvldual  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  credit,  the  amount  of  any  claim  for 
loos  on  such  individual  loan  or  advance  of 
credit  paid  by  the  Secr«Ury  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per- 
centum  ol  such  loes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fix  a 
premium  charge  or  charges  for  the  insurance 
granted  under  this  section,  but  in  the  case 
of  any  loan  or  advance  of  credit,  such  charge 
or  charges  aball  not  exceed  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  one-half  of  l  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  principal  obligation  of  such  loan 
or  advance  of  credit  outstandmg  at  any  time. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  waive  compliance  with  any  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  if,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Judgment,  the  enforcement  of  such 
rule  or  regulation  would  Impose  an  injustice 
upon  an  insiued  lending  Institution  which 
Jias  substantially  compiled  with  such  regtila- 
tions  to  good  faith.  Any  payment  for  loss 
made  to  an  insured  financial  institution  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  final  and  Incontest- 
able after  two  years  from  the  date  the  claim 
was  certified  for  payment  by  the  Secretary. 
in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  such  institution  unless  a  de- 
mand for  repurchase  of  the  obligation  shall 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  any  financial  Institution  ap- 
proved for  Insurance  under  this  title  any  in- 
surance In  connection  with  any  loan  which 
may  be  sold  to  it  by  another  uisured  finan- 
cial Institution. 

(e)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and 
advances  Insured  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  tl. 600.000  at  any  one  time. 

EBCEKCENCT    MORTGAGE   I^IEr  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  mortgagee 
which  would  otherwise  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  program  authorized  under 
section  105  but  does  not  qualify  for  an  ad- 
vance or  advances  as  authorized  by  section 
113  of  this  title  or  under  section  10.  lOb,  or 
11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  or 
otherwise  elects  not  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  105,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  repayable 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  di- 
rectly to  such  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  honie- 
owners  whose  mortgages  are  held  by  such 
financial  institution  and  who  are  delin- 
quent to  their  mortgage  payments. 

(b)  Emergency  mortgage  relief  payments 
shall  be  made  under  this  secUon  only  with 
respect  to  a  mortgage  which  meets  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  section  lOS  and  only  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  dele- 
gations and  accept  such  certifications  with 
respect  to  the  processing  of  mortgage  relief 
payments  provided  imder  this  section  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  facUlUte  the  prompt 
and  efficient  implementation  of  the  assis- 
tance authorized  under  this  section. 
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EMEHGENCT  HOMEOWNERS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  (1)  To  carry  „„ 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
establish    In   the   Treasury 
States    an    Emergency    Ho 
Fvtod   (hereinafter  in  this 
as  the  "fund")   which  shall 
the  Secretary  without  fiscal . 

(A)  for  making  payments 
with  defaulted  loans  or  adi 
Insured  under  section  105  of 

(B)  for  making  emergency 
llef  payments  under  section  l(L 

(C)  to  pay  such  adminlstr  it 
{or  portion  of  such  expenses 
out  the  provisions  of  this  titU 
tary  may  deem  necessary. 

(2)  The  fund  shall  be  credit 

(A)  all  amounts  received  by 
as  premium  charges  for  insu 
payment  for  emergency  niorti 
ments    under    this    title    and 
eamtogs,    collections,    or    r.__. 
from  any  claim  or  other  asset  s 
the  Secretary  under  tliis  Act; 

(B)  such  amounts  as  may 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

AUTHORlrY    OF    THE 

Sec.  108.  (ai  The  Secretary 
to  make  such  rules  and  regul 
be  nece^ary  to  carry  out  the 
this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstaudiug  any  o 
of  law  relating  lo  the  acquisit 
Improvement,   or  disposal  of 
property  by  the  United  States. 
shall  have  power,  for  the  proL, 
interest  of  the  fund  authorizi  d 
title,  to  pay  out  of  such  func 
or  charges  in  connection  wltt 
tion.  handling,  improvement,  i 
any  property,  real  or  personal 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  n 
Eccurity,  subrogation,  or  other 

(c)  In  the  performance  of, 
to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
in  the  Secretary  by  this  title, 
shall— 

(1)  have  the  power, 
other  provision   of  law, 
after  default,  to  provide  by  _„. 
wise  for  the  extinguishment 
of  any  redemption,  equitable 
right,  title  in  any  mortgage, 
other  instrument  held  by  or 
of  the  Secretary  under  the 
title;  and 

(2)  have  the  power  to 

property  or  commence  any 

or  enforce  any  right  conferred 
ret.ary  by  law,  contract,  or  oth^r 
and  bid  for  and  purchase  at 
or  other  sale  any  property  in 
which  assistance  has  been  pi . . 
to  this  title.  In  the  event  of  an 
sltion.  the  Secretary  may,  no 
any  other  provision  of  law  re 
acquisition,    handling,    or    dis 
property  by  the  UnlLcd  States 
model   and   convert,   dispose 
otherwl'^e  deal  with,  such  propp 
standing  any  other  provi-sion  of 
retary  also  shall  have  power 
final  collection  by  way  of 
otherwise    all   claims    acquired 
connection   with   any   security. 
or  other  rights  obtained  by  hi  it 
terlng  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION    AND    EXI'IR. 

Sec.  109.   (a)   There  are  _. 
appropriated  for  purposes  of 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
fluids  authorized  to  be  ap] 
tlon  106  shall  not  exceed  ,,. 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall 
able  until  expended. 

(b)  No  loans  or  advance  of 
insured  and  no  emergency  m 
paymejiio     made     under     this 
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June  30,  1976  except  If  such  loai 
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mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit 
advance  insured,  or  emergency 
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NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Until  one  year  fr^m 
of    enactment    of    this    title,    e 
supervisory  agency  with  respect 
institutions  subject  to  its  Ji 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to 
mortgagees,  shall   (1)    take  t.^^. 
tion,  not  inconsistent  with  laws 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  such 
or  mortgagee,  as  the  case  may 
or  relax  limitations  pertaining  tc 
tions  of  such  institutions  or  morl  ,^ 
respect  to  mortgage  delinquencl  ss 
to  cause  or  encourage  forebeara:  ice 
deutlal  mortgage  loan  foreclosui  ;s 
request  each  such  institution  oi 
to  notify  that   Federal   supervis .. 
the  Secretary,  and  the  mortgag  ir 
thirty  days  prior  to  instituting 
proceedings  in  connection  with 
loan.  As  used  in  this  title  the 
supenisory    agency"    means    th( 
Governois   of   the   Federal   Res 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
posit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
ler  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Savlngi 
Insurance    Corporation,    and 
Credit   Union   Administration 
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Sec.   111.  Within  sUty  days 
ment  of  this  title  and  within 
period  thereafter  prior  to  July 
Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
gress  oil  (1)   the  current  rate  of 
cies  and  foreclosures  in  the 
areas   of  the   country   which 
immediate  concern  if  the 
title   is   to  be  achieved;    (2)    th« 
and  prospect  for  continuance  of 
forebearance  by  mortgages  in  su 
market  areas;    (3)    actions  belnf 
governmental   agencies   to 
bearance    by    mortgagees    in    su(ti 
market  areasr  (4)  actions  taken 
likely  to  be  taken  with  respect 
assistance  under  this  title  av; 
leviate  hardships  resulting  from 
rates  of  delinquencies  and 
(5)  the  current  default  status 
default  trends   with  respect  to 
covering  multifamlly  properties 
attention   to  mortgages  insured 
various  provisions  of  the  NatlonLl 
Act  and  with  recommendations  oi 
defaults  and  prospective  defaults 
cured  or  avoided  in  a  manner 
giving  weight  to  the  financial 
the  United  States,  takes  Into  full 
tlon  the  urgent  needs  of  the  mank 
moderate-tocome  families  that 
cupy  such  multifamlly  propertiek. 
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Sic.   112.   Notwithstanding  anj 
of    law    which    limits    the    n.itun 
term,  form,  or  rate  of  interest,  or 
amount,    or    form   of    security   o: 
advances  of  credit,   loans,  or 
credit  may  be  made  in  accordanc ; 
provl.sions   of    this    title    without 
uuch  provicion  of  law. 
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ADVANCES 

Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  o(her 
sion  of  law.  the  Federal  Deposit 
Corporation  is  authorized,  upon 
and  conditions  as  the  Corporatlor 
scribe,  to  make  such  advances  to 
bank  as  the  Corporation  determii^s 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  faclUta  te 
patlon  by  such  bank  In  the  progra  n 
ized  by  this  title.  For  the  purpoae 
log  such  funds  as  it  determines  arc 
for  such  advances,  the  Corporatlor 
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row  from  the  Treasury  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1824;  64  Stat.  890),  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  loans  to  the  Corporation  for 
such  purpose  in  the  same  manner  as  loans 
may  be  made  for  Insurance  purposes  under 
such  section,  subject  to  the  maximum  limi- 
tation on  outstanding  aggregate  loans  there 
provided. 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EMER- 
GENCY HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1974 

ACTIVATION    or  PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  Section  313(a)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
'or  other  economic  conditions"  immediately 
after  "governmental  actions". 

I-IMITATION    ON   INTEREST   BATE 

Sec.  202.  Section  313(b)  ^C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(C)  such  mortgage  involves  an  Interest 
rate  not  In  excess  of  that  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  taking  Into  account  the 
cost  of  fmids  and  administrative  costs  imder 
this  section,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  rate 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  7',i  per  centum  per 
annum,  or  (11)  the  rate  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary applicable  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
section  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
and  no  State  or  local  usury  law  or  compa- 
rable law  establishing  interest  rates  or  pro- 
hibiting or  limiting  the  collection  or  amount 
of  discount  points  or  other  charges  in  con- 
nection with  mortgage  transactions  or  any 
State  law  prohibiting  the  coverage  of  mort- 
gage insurance  reqtored  by  the  Association 
•hall  apply  to  transactions  under  this  sec- 
tion;". 

LIMITATION    ON    POINTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  313(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  at  the  end   thereof: 

"(D)  such  mortgage  is  accompanied  by  a 
certification  by  the  mortgage  that  no 
points,  disccunts,  or  similar  fees,  other  than 
a  loan  origination  fee  not  in  excess  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
have  been  or  will  be  assessed  against  the  pro- 
spective buyer  or  seller  in  connection  with 
the  mortgage  loan;  and. 

*'(E)  such  mortgage  is  purchased  at  par.". 

GUARANTEE  AOTHORrTT 

Sec.  204.  Section  313(d)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  etriktog  out  "purchased"  to  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  "eligible  for  pur- 
chase" to  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  securities  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  on  the 
underlying  mortgages  less  an  allowance  for 
servicing  and  other  expenses  as  approved  by 
the  Association.". 

LIMITATION'  ON  FEES 

Sec.  205.  Section  313(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(2)  by  addtag  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  charge  a  fee  for  maktog  commit- 
ments to  purchase  mortgage  loans  or  to 
guarantee  securities  under  this  section  and 
for  incurring  other  administrative  expenses 
Which  shall  not  be  considered  a  fee  for  the 
purpose  of  clause  (D)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (to),  but  the  aggregate  of  all 
such  fees,  regardless  of  on  whom  Imposed, 
shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  commitments.". 

federal  FINANCING  BANK  FINANCING 

Sec.  206.  Section  313(d)  (2)  of  the  National 
ttouslng  Act  Is  amended  by  striktog  out  the 
f^^*  sentence  and  Inserttog  to  lieu  thereof 
the  following:   "The  Association  may  offer 


and  sell  any  mortgages  purchased  or  secu- 
rities guaranteed  luider  this  section  to  the 
Federal  Ftoanctog  Bank,  and  such  f^nv  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
such  mortgages  or  securities  offered  by  the 
Association." 

COVERAGE  Cr    MUJ  TIFAMILT   AND  CONDOMINIUM 
UNITS 

Stc.  207.  Section  313  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  addtog  the  followhig 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Association  may  make 
commitments  to  purcha.se  and  purchase,  and 
may  service,  .sell  (with  or  without  recourse), 
or  otherwise  deal  in.  a  mortgage  which  cov- 
ers more  than  four-family  rc-ildeuces  (in- 
cluding residences  to  a  cooperative  or  condo- 
mhilum).  or  a  Flngle-frmlly  unit  in  a  con- 
dominium, and  which  is  not  insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  guaranteed  un- 
der chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
if— 

"( 1)  in  ihe  case  of  a  project  mortgage,  the 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  does  not 
exceed,  for  that  part  of  the  property  attribut- 
able to  dwelling  use,  the  lesser  of  (A)  the 
per  unit  amount  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
(B),  or  (B)  the  per  unit  IhnitaUons  specified 
in  section  207  of  this  Act  to  the  case  of  a 
rental  project  or  section  213  of  this  Act  in  a 
case  of  a  cooperative  project,  or  section  234  in 
the  case  of  a  condominium  project; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  covering 
a  housing  project,  the  outstanding  principal 
balance  of  the  mortgage  does  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  se- 
curing such  mortgage  or  is  insured  by  a  qual- 
ified private  insurer  or  public  benefit  corpo- 
ration created  by  the  State  which  acts  as  an 
ii^surer  as  determined  by  the  Association; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  covertog  an 
individual  condominium  unit,  the  mortgage 
Is  Insured  by  a  qualified  private  Insurer  or 
public  benefit  corporation  created  by  the 
State  u  hich  acts  as  an  insurer  as  determtoed 
by  the  Association  or  has  an  outstaudtog 
principal  balance  which  does  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  se- 
curtog  the  mortgage; 

■■(4)  the  mortgage  Is  not  being  used  to 
finance  the  conversion  of  an  existing  rental 
housing  project  into  a  condmntolum  project 
or  to  finance  the  purchase  of  an  todivldual 
unit  to  a  condominium  project  to  connec- 
tion with  the  conversion  of  such  project 
from  rental  to  condominium  form  of  owner- 
ship; and 

"(5)  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  except  as  modified  by  this 
subsection  and  any  additional  requirements 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  protect  the 
toterest  of  the  United  SUtes  or  to  protect 
consumers.". 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  208.  Dectlon  313(g)  of  the  National 
Houstag  Act  is  amended  by  addtog  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "Such  total 
amoimt  shall  be  Increased  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1975,  by  such  amount  as  is  ap- 
proved to  an  apprc^rlatlon  Act,  but  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000,000,  and  the  Association 
shall  not  Issue  obligations  pursuant  to  this 
section  utlliztog  authority  which  Is  con- 
ferred by  this  sentence  or  which  Is  conferred 
by  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  but 
uncommitted  on  October  18.  1975.  except 
as  approved  to  appropriation  Acts." 
extension 

Sec.  a09.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  oX  1974  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  period  of  one 
year  foUowing  such  date  of  enactment"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "until  July  1. 1976"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  expiration  of  such 
period"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  date". 


IITLS      III— EMERGENCT     REPAIR      AND 
REHABILITATION    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  312(h)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"one-year"  "  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"two-year". 

(b)  Section  312(d)  of  such  Act  te  amended 
by  Inserting  "ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
and  not  to  exceed  «100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginntog  on  July  1.  1975,"  after  "each 
fiscal  year". 

Sec.  302.  Section  5l8tb)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlkUig  out  "one  or  two"  and  iu- 
sertins  in  lieu  thereof  ■one,  two.  three,  or 
four":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  the  second 
time  it  appears  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  and  toseriin^  In 
lieu  thereof  "la  months". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiscon.sin? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\incr 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if  this 
bill  has  been  printed  with  the  amend- 
ment and  is  it  at  the  disposal  of  Members 
of  the  House  so  we  can  read  it  and  see 
what  w^e  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  it  Is.  It  has  been 
printed  and  It  is  right  under  the  gentle- 
man's seat  in  the  Congressional  Recofp 
beginning  on  page  20794. 

Mr.  SYl^IMS.  Is  this  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  or  how  much 
is  this? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Tlie  bill  has  been  cut  down 
from  the  bill  which  failed  of  an  override 
yesterday.  SpecificaUy  It  has  been  cut 
down  by  20  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  House  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amendmem 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Section  203,  strike  the  whole  section  and 
renumber  accordingly. 

Section  205,  strike  the  whole  section  aiid 
renumber  accordtogly. 

Section  303,  Insert  a  new  section  803. 

BBC.  303.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
toserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  f<dIowtog:  "except  that 
the  prohibition  contatoed  to  thla  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  made  prior  to 
January  1.  1976.  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  a  previously  occupied  residential 
dwelltog". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Retjss)  ? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  re&ervc 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  understand,  this  legislation  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency,  and  Housing  has  Identi- 
fied as  being  In  the  Recoko  yesterday  and 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  has  in 
effect,  picked  up  the  language  of  the  so- 
called  Ashley  bUl  and  the  Brown  bUl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr     BROWN    of    Mchlgan.     Yes; 
certainly. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  tliink  I  should  take  this 
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opportunity  to  explain  exactly  what  this 
hill  provides. 

The  measure  before  us  contains  ttu'ee 
major  titles.  No.  1.  emergency  home- 
ovn\er  foreclosure  relief,  and  there  the 
proviso  designed  to  help  unranployed 
people  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes 
tlnough  foreclosure  is  similar  to  tliat 
contained  in  the  legislation  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan;  however, 
there  is  a  limit  of  $250  per  month  in 
asfiistance  to  individual  homeowners  and 
an  overall  limit  of  $500  million  in 
authorizations. 

Title  II,  the  emergency  home  purchase 
section,  provides  for  $10  biUion  m  the 
Giimie  Mae  tandem  piuchase  authority, 
as  opposed  to  the  $12  billion  of  authority 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us  on  the 
override  yesterday.  Tlie  interest  i-ate  is 
7 'a  percent. 

I  have  the  assurance  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  HUD.  Mrs.  Carla  Hills,  that  this  sec- 
tion will  be  so  administered  as  to  prevent 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  from  assisting 
those  people  who  do  not  need  it.  Its 
focus  will  be  on  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  where  it  belongs. 

As  to  both  title  I  and  title  U,  I  have 
the  further  assurance  of  Secretary  Hills 
that  there  will  be  a  meaningful  use  of 
these  provisions,  that  the  mortgage  f  ore- 
clpsure  section  will  be  used  as  needed 
to  prevent  an  increase  in  foreclosures 
and  that  the  home  mortgage  pui'chase 
section  will  be  used  as  needed  to  stim- 
ulate and  end  the  distress  in  the  home- 
bulldlng  industry. 

The  third  title  would  keep  aUve  the 
very  valuable  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  at  an  authorization 
level  of  $100  mllUon. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  will,  as  I  understand  it,  shortly 
explain  the  simple  amendment  which  is 
being  offered  to  the  Senate  bill.  Let  me 
say  that  there  are  no  objections  to  that 
amendment  on  our  side. 

Let  me  fiu-ther  state  that  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  Secretai-y  of  HUD.  Mrs. 
Hills,  that  she  will  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  sign  it. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill  earlier 
today  94  to  0. 1  have  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  tt  will  be  favorably  considered, 
with  the  amendments  refened  to,  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it  and,  thus,  we 
can  have  it  on  the  President's  desk  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  sign  it  perhaps  tonight. 

The  bill,  while  not  all  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
and  I  and  others  would  have  desired  is, 
at  least,  half  a  loaf  and  is  an  honest  bill 
and  will  accomplish  the  puiTJose.-*  of  the 
bill. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  yielding  to  me  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  might  say  that  if  there  are  any 
further  questions,  I  would  be  deUghted 
if  the  gentleman  fi-om  Michigan  will 
pavss  them  on  to  me  to  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, furtiier  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  amendments  at 
the  desk  strike  section  203  and  section 
205  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Tliese  are  two  sections  dealing  with  re- 
strictions upon  points  and  fees  which, 
If  enacted,  would  make  the  program 
practically  unworkable  and  it  would  be 
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little  used.  These  sections 
the  legislation  that  was  bein ', 
by  the  House  and  not  in 
which  the  gentleman  from 
Ashley)  proposed  and  whlcl 
They    are    Senate 
should  not  be  incorporated 
Islatlon. 

The  third  item  in  the 
a  6-month  extension  for  th( 
program  to  permit  the  resal 
homes.  It  is  not  exactly  6 
cause  it  depends  uix>n  a  ye* 
of  the  notification. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chan- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigai 
the  gentleman  from  Maryls  nd 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  6-mon  h 
of  the  flood  control  programjis 
germane    to    this    bill    at 
correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan. 
in  the  original  bill  we  had 
is  not  germane  any  more  tl<an 
312  loan  program  is.  but  i 
in  which  the  Senate  enacted 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleii|a,n 
bill  is  90  to  95  percent  an 
the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Tliere  wai 
provision  in  tliis  bill  tliat 
flood  control  extension,  is 
There  is  not  now  any  prov^ion 
bill    deaUng    with    the 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michiga 
happy  to  explain  to  the 
It  is  being  offered  on  this  ,, 
moving  toward  adjoummert, 
not  put  it  on,  tlie  Senate  wiUJhave 
portunity  to  amend.  If 
amend  it,  we  would  have 
and  have  to  take  further  action 
important  legislation.  It  Is 
tills  side,  but  everyone  wants 
thing  for  housing  and  it  wc  uld 
wrong  and  irresponsible  o; 
have  action  taken  on  thii 
today. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  SpeaA: 
like  to  ask  the  Chair  whe  her 
there  is  any  way  an  Individ  lal 
can  attack  the  nongermanei  less 
particular  amendment,  or  ia 
in  the  unanimous  consent  request 
would  mean  that  one  would 
ject  to  the  request  in  order 
division  on  the  nongermane 

The     SPEAKER    pro 
Chair  would  advise  the  geltleman 
answer   to  his   parliaments  ry 
that  it  is  all  under  one  unanimous 
sent  request;  it  is  all  one 

Mr.    BAUMAN.    But    the 
could  withdraw  from  his 
cerning  that  amendment,  cciild 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempc  re 
was  an  objection,  the  gent  enian 
could  ask  unanimous  conseii  t 
thing  else.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr 
the  gentleman  from  Michig;i 
Ing  to  me. 
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Mr.   SYMMS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  same  proposition  the  gentleman 
articulately  was  defending, 
that  we  should  sustain  the  '  . 
of  this  same  proposition?  Thi 
tion  was  that  the  President 
money  was  left  in  private  ham  s 

Mr.   BROWN   of   Michigan 
contrary,  this  is  what  the 
posed   and  what  the  gentleifcan 
Michigan  proposed.  Tlie  bill  b(  fore 
the  Senate  enacted  measure.  It 
bill  the  President  vetoed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  May  I  say  to 
man  that  is  only  a  little  bit 
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ous. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Kluch  the 
contrary.  There  is  no  6-perceni  program, 
there  is  no  7-percent  progran  ,  there  is 
no  $1,000  cash  downpayment  program. 
This  is  the  proposal  that  the  President 
recommended. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  How  much 

this  bill?  I  could  never 

swer  from  the  chairman  of 
mittee  on  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan, 
under  GNMA  program  „ 
additional  $10  billion.  It  is 
program.  It  is  not  a  new  ^. 
the  cost  will  be  differs.  The 
could  get  out  of  it  with  no  cost 
all  the  mortgages. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Was  there  a 
what  kind  of  vote  did  this 
the  Committee  on  Bankmg 
rency?  Were  the  Members  all 
did  they  all  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Iln  effect, 
this  substitute  was  supported— I  think 
when  I  offered  it  on  the  floor  when  the 
original  emergency  housing  bill  was  being 
considered  as  this  bill  is  now,  this  sub- 
stitute was  supported  very  ejctensively 
on  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speakej 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yieli 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker 
true  that  this  is  the  measure 
Republican  Policy  Committee 
ported  as  an  alternative  to  the 
was  vetoed? 

Mr.   SYMMS.   If  the 
yield,  i.<;  this  one  of  those 
Benuhlican  alternative  proposals? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  This  is  an  extension 
Oi  the  existing  program  whicli  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ashley  i  ,  and  the 
genHeman  from  Michigan  (Mr  Bkown) 
felt  would  get  the  money  into  ;he  hous- 
ing much'  more  quickly  than!  any  new 
program. 

Mr.   SYMMS.   If   the   gentl 
yield  further.  I  will  say  to 
man  that  I  will  not  object  to 
ure,  but  I  will  say  that  v/e  all 
the  initials  of  the  constructive 
can  alternative  proposals  spell 
that  this  is  really  what  we 
here. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Tte  gentle- 
man is  justified  in  characterlping  it  hi 
any  way  he  wants  to. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Spdaker.   re- 
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serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  who  I  know, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown  >,  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  legislation  that 
has  now  come  to  us  from  the  Senate. 
There  was  no  provision  m  our  version 
for  a  6-m0nths  extension  of  time  for 
compliance  with  the  flood  insurance  re- 
quirements. I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley^  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  part  of  the  problem. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  knows,  is 
that  many  of  the  communities  in  this 
country,  trying  to  comply  with  the  flood 
insurance  i-equirements.  have  had  sub- 
stantial problems.  Can  we  be  guaranteed 
that  hearings  will  be  conducted  on  the 
problems  that  have  come  up  under  the 
flood  insiunnce  legislation,  either  from 
the  Chairman  himself,  the  gentleman 
from  Painsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  ,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Ashley)  ? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  I  will  defer  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Let  me  say  at 
this  time,  however,  that  it  would  be  very 
much  my  intention  to  suiH^ort  the  move- 
ment to  get  the  hearings  on  this  matter. 
I  happen  to  take  a  rather  narrow  view 
that  communities  which  do  not  make  u.se 
of  the  year  under  the  flood  plan  legisla- 
tion must  come  into  conformity.  But 
nevertheless  I  will  cei-tainly  recognize 
that  there  are  problems,  and  it  would 
be  my  hope  and  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  support  hearings  to  find  out  more  pre- 
cisely what  those  problems  are. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  will 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
what  his  comment  is  on  this. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman  will. 
yield,  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  that  up,  because  I  want  it  known 
that  we  have  been  working  on  tlie  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  flood  insurance 
program  and  It  will  be  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  Housmg  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee.  Many  of  the 
Members  here,  over  150  of  them,  have 
inquired  about  the  catastrophic  disaster 
Insurance  bill,  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 
We  have  been  considermg  these  bills  and 
wiU  include  in  these  hearings  the  pro- 
posals contained  In  Mr.  Flood's  bill 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fm- 
Iher  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  now  yield  to  my  coUeague  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott)  . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California,  my  friend 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  for  yielding.  I  think  we 
need  this  bill.  I  want  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
pas-suig  a  meanhigful  housing  bill  a.s 
quickly  as  possible.  The  homebuilders  of 
tms  country  and  the  American  people 
Rcnerally  have  been  waiting  for  .some 
legislation  now  for  6  months. 

tJnfortunately,  when  the  emergency 
housing  bill  and  middle  Income  housing 


bill  went  to  conference,  it  v.as  loaded 
down  with  too  much  junk  and  the  Presi- 
dent felt  a  veto  was  necessary.  I  think 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
should  be  commended  for  their  very  ex- 
peditious manner  in  agreeing  to  thi.s 
compromise  bill  after  the  veto  was  sus- 
tained. Especially  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Bkown  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Ashley,  of 
Ohio,  should  be  recognized. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  «>!  thi.s 
compromise  bill  for  housing. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
..erving  the  right  to  object,  can  we  be 
assuied  tliat  we  will  not  be  asked  to  take 
any  more  sudden  amendments  that  the 
Senate  might  come  up  with  tonight, 
later  on,  when  they  may  .second-guess 
us  again,  because  they  did  not  happen  to 
tiiuik  a  bout  it  the  first  time  around?  Be- 
cause we  do  have  to  amend  this.  It  does 
have  to  go  back  to  tlie  Senate.  And  in  the 
name  of  trying  to  expedite  the  recess, 
are  we  going  to  be  stuck  with  additional 
amendments  tliat  they  are  going  to  try- 
to  tack  on?  I  understand  some  of  mj- 
colleagues  here  are  trying  to  get  otlier 
amendments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  assiire  the  gentle- 
man the  amendments  here  at  the  de.sk 
are  tlie  onlv  amendments  we  intend  to 
accept. 

Further  rcsei-viiig  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Sper.ke'-.  I  iiave 
the  time. 

Mr.  BROV.^N  of  Michi^ian.   I  do  not 
think   I   relinquished   it.   Mr.   Speaker 
Did  I? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
.«;ervuig  the  right  to  object,  what  does 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, say  about  my  suggestion? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield,  your  coUeague  from 
Wisconsin  says  that  he  is  every  bit  as 
anxious  to  adjourn  here  tonight  as  any 
Member  in  tlie  Chambei-,  and  that  in  his 
judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
other  genUeman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  two  minor 
amendments  suggested  to  me  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  <  Mi-.  Browk  > .  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  genUemau 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  every  bit  as  per- 
suasive with  them  as  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Wiscon.sin  will  be  as  to  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  California  believes  tliat.  he 
w  ill  believe  anytliing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiih- 
th-iiw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Bentlem.in 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mi-.  Speaker 
resening  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
Uie  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi-.  Brown  t 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr  Speaker,  i 
fii.st  would  like  to  compUnient  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Ashley  ».  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  my  coushi.  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  for 
coming  to  agreement  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
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Islation  that  lias  gone  through  the  veto 
process. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  leadei^hip 
on  the  other  side  that  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  have  over  the  next  10  days  some 
effort  at  an  ecumenical  resolution  of  the 
energy  problem,  which  does  not  seem  at 
this  moment  to  be  in  prospect.  We  have 
a  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.state  and  Poi  eign  Commerce  wliich  seems 
to  be  doomed  to  the  .same  fate  as  the 
bill  wliich  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Wayd  and  Mean.^;,  and  that  is  decima- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  ulti- 
mate veto  from  the  White  House. 

1  would  hope  that  the  same  kind  of 
accommodation  could  be  reached  in  an- 
ticipation of  that  kind  of  situation  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  w-ith  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  compliment  the  lead- 
ersliip  in  this  situation.  We  find  ourselves 
with  a  sort  of  belated  agreement  on  what 
V.  e  ought  to  do  to  resoh  e  a  serious  prob- 
lem, I  hope  we  can  do  the  same  thing 
liow.  but  not  as  belatedly  as  we  did  m 
relei-cn(-e  to  the  energy  issue 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mi-. 
SiJeaker,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  catch  planes  and  who  wish  to 
leave.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  Senate  pi-oposal  for  one 
rea -on.  I  realize  that  the  proposal  will 
provide  the  economic  stimulus  to  the 
homcbuilding  industi-y,  the  jobs  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  that  industry,  and 
the  relief  so  lu-gently  needed  by  hard  hit 
homeowners  now — not  1  month  or  2 
months  from  now.  It  is  half  a  loaf  and 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber this  is  emergency  legislation,  and 
that  the  administration,  after  6  months 
of  footdragging,  now  agrees  with  us  that 
there  is  an  emergency  situation  in  our 
economy.  Because  the  bill  will  provide 
immediate  relief,  and  because  we  have  a 
commitment  from  Secretary  Hills  that 
there  will  be  meaningful  implementa- 
tion of  this  measiu-e.  I  strongly  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  view 
of  our  failure  yesterday  to  override  the 
veto  of  H.R.  4485,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Congress  must  now  cave  in  and  vote  for 
a  bill  the  President  will  accept,  and  tailor 
it  to  the  diminutive  size  of  his  midget 
housing  program. 

But  let  us  not  le^t  on  this  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  depression.  It  meets 
the  emergency  for  those  who  are  in  jeop- 
ardy of  losinir  their  homes  becau.se  of 
unemployment  and  the  recession  but  it 
does  not  meet  Uie  emergency  for  those 
who  need  homes  and  cannot  afford  the 
interest  charges  in  buying  them. 

We  need  a  direct  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram—a  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation — to  extend  loans  at  6'i 
percent  or  less  to  families  in  the  $12,000 
to  $17,000  income  levels— not  subsidies 
but  long-term  loans  at  reasonable  rates 
Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  "new"  emergency  housing  bill  which 
contains  the  home  owners  relief  feature 
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previously  passed  here,  the  $10  bUllon 
moi-tgage  purchase  authority   (tandem 
plan ) ,  the  rdiabilltation  feature,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Flood  Protection  Act. 
Not  only  does  this  proposal  offer  im- 
mediate substantial  help  to  the  housing 
industry  and  to  homeowners  and  poten- 
tial homeowners,  but  it  also  represents 
a  major  congressional  effort  toward  co- 
operation. The  Congress  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  by  myself  and  others  for 
playing  confrontation  politics  with  the 
Executive  and  for  excluding  minority 
parUcipation.  Now,  we  at  last  have  a 
major  effort  at  conciliation.  That  is  a 
good  sign,  or  maybe  even  a  great  sign. 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Banldng  Committee  for  this  major  step 
toward  cooperation.  I  hope  we  will  see 
many  more. 

The  House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  8«iate  amendment.  a.s  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  v^... 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
House  amendments  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  JUNE  27,  1975.  TO  PILE 
REPORT  ON  HJR.  3954 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c<uuent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  midnight, 
June  27.  1975,  to  file  a  rei)ort  on  the  blU. 
HJl.  3954. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tjentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Bes.  324.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  »  condlUonal  adjournment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  June  26 
l»7d.  until  July  8,  1975. 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL   MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY.   JUNE 
27.     1975,    TO    FILE    REPORT    ON 
H.R.    7217,   THE    EDUCATION   FOR 
ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  ACT 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday  to  Hie  a  report  on  H  R 
7217.  the  Education  for  AU  Handicapped 
Children  Act. 


en^ting  clatise 

herelf7  authorized 

1976  for  the 

Jtember  30, 

C  uard  as  fol- 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imous  consent  to  take  from 
desk  the  biU  (H.R.  5217) 
appropriations  for  the  Coas 
the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  construction  of  shore 
establishments,  to  authorize 
tions  for  bridge  alterations, 
for    the    Coast    Guard 
strength  for  active  duty 

authorize  for  the  Coast 

military  student  loads,  an< 
piuix)ses,   with   a   Senate 
thereto,    and    concur    in 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 

The  Clerk  read  the 
ment,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the 

and  Insert:  That  funds  are 

to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  yeai 
transition   period   of   July   1- 
1976,  for  the  us©  of  the  Coast 
lows: 

Vessels 

For  procurement  of  vessels: 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  $28,842,000 
For  the  transition  period  (Jul  /  1-Septem- 
her  30,  1976),  $1,561,000. 

AixcRArr 
For  procurement  of  aircraft: 
For  fiscal  year  1976,  $36,000,1 
For  the  transition  period  (Julir  1 -Septem- 
ber 30,  1976),  $11,700,000. 

Construction 

For  construction  of  shore  and 
tablishments: 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  $60,082 

For  the  transition  period  (Jul 
ber  30,  1976).  $2,841,000 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  197 
Guard  la  authorl2ed  an  end 
active  duty  personnel  of  37,916; 
the  ceiling  shaU  not  Include  me 
Ready  Reserve  called  to  active 
the  authority  of  Public  Law 

(b)    For   the   transition   ,.^. 
September  30.  1976).  the  Coast 
thorlzed    an   end   strength   for 
personnel  of  38,005;  except  that 
shall  not  Include  members  of  thi 
serve  called  to  active  duty 
thorlty  of  Public  Law  92-479 

Sec.  3.    (a)    For  fiscal  year 
training  student  loads  for  the 
are  authorized  as  follows: 

(1)  recruit  and  .special  training 
.\ears; 

(2)  flight  training,  92  man   . 

(3)  professional  training  iii 
civilian  institution.s.  372  man-;._ 

(4(  oflicer  acquisition  training 
years. 

(b)    For   the   transition   perlo 
September  30,  1976).  military  t 
dent  loads  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Ized  as  foUow.s : 

(I)    recruit    and    special    trai 
man-years: 

(2(  flight  trahilng.  23  man-year 

(3)  prote.ssional  training  in  « 
civilian  institutions,  93  man-year 

(4)  officer  acquisition  training 
years.  ^ 

Sec.  4.    (a)    For  use  of  the 
for  payment  to  bridge  owners 
alterations   of   railroad   bridges 


t,00) 


-yea;  s 


June  2 


h  1975 


highway  bridges  to  permit  free 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ui^ted 
$6,600,000  Is  authorized  for  fiscal '  et 
(b)  For  us©  of  the  Coast  Gua!  d 
ment  to  bridge  owners  fw  the  coe  t 
tlons  of  railroad  bridges  and  pub:  Ic 
bridges   to  permit   free   navlgati  >n 
navigable  waters  of  the  United 
050,000  Is  authorized  for  the 
rlod   (July  1-September  30,  197e) 


navigation 
■  States. 

1976. 

for  pay- 

of  altera- 

highway 

.       of  the 

\  Itates,  $2,- 

pe- 


year 


tra  isltlon 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentle 
man  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
part  of  the  Senate  amendment 


crease  the  active  duty  streng  h  of  the 


Coast  Guard  by  15  positions. 
23,  line  21.  delete  the  numbei 


ofl'shore  es- 


1-Septem- 


mei  ibers 


the  Coast 
« trength  for 
except  that 
of  the 
auty  under 
92-^  79. 

perlc  1    (July    1- 
C  uard  is  au- 
ictiv©   duty 
the  celling 
Ready  Re- 
txn^er  the  au- 

1S#6.  military 
(joast  Guard 


3,880  nian- 


rfllitary  and 
;  and 
1.143  man- 


yes  rs 


(July    1- 
trltining  stu- 
re  author- 
ling.    1.071 


nfilitary  and 
>;  and 
277  niau- 


C*ast  Guard 
forjthe  cost  of 
nd   public 


the  first 
would  in- 


On  page 
'37.901" 


and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  th  s  number 
"37,916';  on  page  3.  line  1,  (  elete  the 
number  "37.990"  and  Insert  in  1  eu  there- 
of the  number  "38,005". 

This  amendment  ]a  germaile  and  it 
would  not  involve  the  purchase  of  a  new 
helicopter.  It  would  mei^  authorize 
the  active  duty  strength  to  man  uid  serv- 
ice a  heUcopter  which  has  air*  ady  been 
bought  and  paid  for  but  is  lal  1  up  in  a 
hangar. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendn  ent  Is  to 
man  an  extra  helicopter  to  bi  i  used  In 
the  New  England  area  for  fish  srles  sur- 
veillance. 

Five  major  species  of  flsh  are  seriously 
depleted:  haddock,  herring,  raenhaden, 
yellowtail  flounder  and  halibt  t.  Other 
important  species  are  threatened. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  an  moving 
toward  a  200-mlle  fishing  zor  e^  either 
unilaterally  or  by  intemation  1  agree« 
ment.  The  Coast  Guard  Is  serl<  wsly  im- 
derstaffed  and  underequipped  to  man 
such  a  zone.  This  would  be  a  Irst  step 
toward  surveillance  of  such  a  u  ne  when 
it  becomes  a  reality  and  can  1  e  put  to 
good  use  for  the  present  concitions  in 
that  area  of  the  country. 

The  second  part  of  the  anendment 
would  add  an  additional  $7,500.(  00  to  the 
bill,  increasing  the  authorizatio  i  for  the 
construction  of  shore  and  offsho  re  estab- 
lishments from  $52,582,000  to  $6i  ,082,000. 
The  purpose  of  this  increase  \i  to  allow 
the  construction  of  the  Valdez  Alaska, 
vessel  traffic  control  system  and  the  Sit- 
ka, Alaska,  Air  Station  to  proc  eed  in  a 
timely  manner  in  order  to  have  t  lese  sta- 
tions operational  when  the  trar  s-Alaska 
pipeline  is  completed  and  the  tai  kers  be- 
gin bringing  oil  out  of  Valdez. 

The  amendment  is  gei-mane  ai  id  would 
add  an  additional  $7,500,000  to  t  le  Coast 
Guard  authorization  of  approi  nations. 
The  vessel  traffic  system  and  ai  •  station 
funded  by  this  increase  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  energy  supply  syste  n  stem- 
ming from  the  trans-Alaska  pi  >eline. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
source  of  energy  supply  to  the  United 
States,  and  because  constructioi  i  on  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  continues  to  pro- 
gres.s  toward  completion  in  1977,  his  ger- 
mane amendment  would  appesr  to  be 
both  appropriate  and  necessaiy,  even 
though  it  does  involve  some  a(  ditional 
cost. 

The  Senate  amendment  wi5  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lai  1  on  the 
table. 
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TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  FLAG  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
MAY  BE  FLOWN  FOR  24  HOURS  OF 
EACH  DAY  IN  VALLEY  FORGE 
STATE  PARK.  VALLEY  FORGE,  PA. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  desk  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  98)  to  provide  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day 
in  Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  98 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule  or  custom  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  as  set 
forth  In  section  2(a)  of  the  joint  resolution, 
entitled,  "Joint  resolution  to  codify  and  em- 
phasize existing  rules  and  customs  pertain- 
ing to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America",  approved  June 
22,  1942  (36  U.S.C.  174  (a) ),  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  may  be  flown  for 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  on  the 
grounds  of  the  National  Memorial  Arch  la 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania.  The  flag  may  not  be  flown 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  this 
Act  during  the  houi-s  from  sun.set  to  sunrise 
unless  It  is  Illuminated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsvl- 
vanla  (Mr.  Schulze)  . 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mi*.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
those  valiant  patriots  who  suffered 
through  the  winter  of  1777  and  1778  at 
Valley  Forge,  3,000  of  wliom  died  and 
are  buried  in  this  hallowed  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  concurrence 
and  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  fly  24 
hours  a  day  at  Valley  Forge,  night  and 
day,  and  without  the  necessity  of  electri- 
fication or  of  lights  at  night?  Is  that 
the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califoraia.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScBxnjzE)  in 
whose  district  Valley  Forge  is  located,'  for 
a  response  to  the  genUeman's  question 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Illumination  is  called  for. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  tiiank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  explanation. 
_.f  understand   that   the  flag  of   the 
United  States  is  flown  at  night  with  U- 
iummation  in  many  places  all  over  the 


country.  If  that  is  the  case,  what  is  the 
real  purpose  or  need,  then,  for  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation?  Could  not  the 
flag  be  flown  under  present  practices 
without  this  bill? 

I  do  not  intend  to  object  to  it,  but  I 
just  wondered  about  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  merely  to  set  aside 
this  ground  and  to  symbolize  the  dedica- 
tion of  those  who  died  there  and  to  illus- 
trate the  imiwrtance  of  Valley  Forge  in 
our  district. 

Mr.  HUTCIlINSOllfc  Mr.  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  wa.s  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDITIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
JUNE  26,  1975,  UNTIL  JULY  8.  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore tiie  House  the  House  Concurrent 
Resolution— House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 324 — providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
jouiiiment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  June  26,  1975,  until  July  8, 
1975. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 

(H.  Con.  Res.  324)  entitled  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
journment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  June  26.   1975,  until  July  8,  1975". 

WiUi  tlie  following  Senate  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strllte  out  "(or]"  and  in- 
sert: "and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Priday.  June  27.  1975,  it  stand  adjourned 
imtil  11:00  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday.  July  7 
1975,  or  in  the  case  of  both  Houses.". 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  7  to  13,  inclusive, 
and  Insert : 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  In  section  1 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hotise,  respectively,  be',  and  they  here- 
by are.  authorized  to  receive  messages  In- 
cluding veto  messages,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  K)R 
WEEK  OP  JULY  8,  1975 

•Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.     ANDERSON    of    Illinois.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Speaker  pro  tempore  is  in  a  position  to 
infoi-m  the  Members  as  to  the  prosram 
for  the  week  of  July  8,  when  we  return 
fiTim  our  1  ecess. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week  cf 
July  7, 1975,  i.s  as  follows: 

Monday  we  will  be  in  recess  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  concurrent  resolution. 
On  Tuesday  we  will  have  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  niles,  and  votes  on  the 
suspensions  will  be  postponed  until  the 
end  of  all  suspensions.  There  are  two 
bills  under  suspensions,  HJl.  5512.  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  amend- 
ments, and  H.R.  5808,  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands. 

Following  this  we  will  take  up  H.R. 
49.  petroleum  reserves.  Elk  Hills,  with 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  consider  S.  555, 
consolidated  farm  and  rui*al  develop- 
ment, with  an  open  rule  and  1  houi-  of 
debate : 

H.R.  7567.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  with  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  5884.  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  under  an  open  rule  w  ith 
1  hour  of  debate,  and 

H.R.  6706.  White  House  authorizatio-i, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 
For  Thursday  and  Priday — and  I  em- 
phasize Friday— we  will  consider  Uie 
transportation  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

H.R.  7108,  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
i-elopment.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  subject  to  a  rule  being  gi-anted. 

H.R.  5546,  Health  Manpower  Act.  sub- 
ject to  a  i-ule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  3884,  nati(Hial  emergencies,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

I  would  add  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 

I  would  like  to  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  to  the  Members, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  schedule  bills  on  Fridays  during  Julv. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Has  the 
gentieman  from  California  completed  his 
announcement  as  to  the  schedule  for  the 
week  of  July  7? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  have. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  then  no  further  business  for  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  is  no  further  bu.-;!- 
ness  for  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  THE  SPEAKER  OR 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS,  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
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adjournment  of  the  House  until  Tuesday. 
July  8,  1975.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  or  Speaker  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  AC- 
CEPT RESIGNATIONS  AND  TO 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS. 
AND  COMMITTEES  NOTWITH- 
STANDING   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  tlie  House  until  July  8, 
1975.  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations  and  to  appoint  commissions. 
boards,  and  committees  autliorized  by 
law  or  bv  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj.ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Calilornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DISPEl^SING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  JULY  9,  1975 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday.  July  9,  1975, 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


URA1«^IUM  ENRICHMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDEan*  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-202) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Every  so  often,  a  Nation  finds  itself 
at  a  crossroads.  Sometimes,  it  is  fortu- 
nate and  recognizes  it  has  a  choice. 
Sometimes,  it  does  not. 

We  are  at  such  a  crossroads  in  Aincr- 
iff.  today. 

Tho  course  we  select  will  touch  the 
Uves  of  most  of  us  before  the  end  of  this 
century  and  smely  affect  the  lives  of 
;i€iierations  of  Americans  yet  to  come. 

Today.  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
join  mo  in  embarking  tliis  Nation  on  an 
excitin-j  new  course  which  will  help  as- 
sm-c  Uie  energy  independence  we  seek 
and  a  significantly  strcnsthened  econ- 
"VTiv  ^i  the  same  time. 

I  am  referring  to  the  establi^hmtnt  of 
an  entirely  new  private  industry  in 
America  to  provide  the  fuel  for  nuclear 
power  reactors — the  energy  resource  of 
The  future.  1  am  referring  to  uranium 
enrichment  which  is  presently  a  Federal 
Government  momofXily. 

Without  question,  our  energj'  future 
will   become  more  reliant   on  nuclear 


or 
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energy  as  the  supplies  of  oil 
gas  diminish. 

The  questions  we  must  „.. 
whether  the  major  capital  r 
for  constructing  new  uraniuln 
ment  facilities  will  be  paid 
Federal  taxpayer  or  by 
prise,  and  (2)  whether  a  maj(f 
expanding  segment  of  our 
be  under  the  control  of  the  _ 
ernment  or  the  private  sector 

The  private  sector  has 
onstrated   its   capability   to 
operate   uranium   enrichmen 
under  contracts  with  the  Fe< 
ernment.  Since  it  is  also  Willi 
vide  the  capital  needed  to  cdu 
uranium  enrichment  plants, 
ing  tlie  Congi-ess  to  enact  leg 
enable  American  industry — 
financial  resources,  manascn 
biUty  and  technical  ingenuit; 
vide  the  enriched  uranium 
fuel  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper 
course  for  America  to  take, 
native  is  continued  Federal  m 
this  service  at  a  cost  to  the  ta:  , 
at  least  $30  billion  over  the  nes  ; 
The   enrichment   of  m-anii»n 
means,  in  brief,  separating  the 
U-235  in  uranium  from  non-  .. 
parts  to  provide  a  more  potei  t 
to  fuel  nuclear  reactors — is  ai 
step  in  nuclear  power  product! 
For    more    than    twenty    j 
United  States  Government  ha 
the  enrichment  services  for  eve 
reactor  in  America  and  for 
throughout  the  world.  Our 
this  important  field  has  ^.„ 
nations  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
power  under  secure  and  pr 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  this 
been  helpful  in  persuading  oth^r 
to  accept  international  safegi 
forego  development  of  nuclear 
In  addition,  the  sale  of  our 
services  in  foreign  countries  haj 
himdi-eds  of  milhons  of  dolls 
United  States. 

These  enrichment  services  1 
provided  by  plants — owned  by 
ernment  and  operated  by  priv 
try— in   Oak   Ridge,   Tennesset 
mouth.  Ohio,  and  Paducah,  K 
$1 -billion  improvement  progr 
underway  to  increase  the  ^. 
paclty  of  these  plants  by  60  ^... 
this  expanded  capacity  cannot 
anticipated  needs  of  the  next  2 
The  United  States  is  now  .„.. 
supply  the  fuel  needs  for  severa 
nuclear  power  plants  schedulec 
operation  by  the  early  1980s. 
1974,  we  have  been  unable  to 
orders  for  enriched  uranium  „ 
plant  capacity— including  the 
improvement — is  fully  commi 
In  short,  further  increases 
ment  capacity  depend  on  constii. 
additional  plants,  with  seven 
years  required  for  each  plant 
fully  operational. 

Clearly,  decisions  must  be 
actions  taken  today  if  we  are 
an  adequate  supply  of  enriched 
for  the  nuclear  power  needs  of  . 
and  if  we  are  to  retain  our  pos 
major  supplier  of  enriched  m 
the  world. 
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It  is  my  opmion  that  America;  i 
enterprise  is  best  suited  to 
needs.    Already,    private    ii„ 
demonstrated  its  wilUngness 
the  major  responsibilities  involved 
effort.  With  proper  licensing, 
cooperation,  and  limited  assu.„.. 
the   Federal   Government,   the 
sector  can  do  the  job  effe< 
efficiently — and  at  enormous  _. 
the  American  taxpayer.  In  this 
rect  public  benefits  will  be  , 
long-tonn  basis  by  private 
by  taxpayers. 

Accordingly.  I  am  proposing 
tion  to  the  Congress  to  authorfce 
ernment  essurances  necessary 
vate  enterprise  to  enter  Into 
field. 

A  number  of  compelling 

for  private  ownership,  as  well 
tion,  of  uranium  enrichment 

market  for  nuclear  fuel  is  ^ 

in  the  private  sector.  The  proces! 
nium  em-ichment  is  clearly  i 
nature. 

The  uranium  enrichment  ^._ 
the  making  of  a  new  industry 
private  sector  in  much  the  sam^ 
tion  as  the  process  for  synthetic 
with    early    Govermnent 
eventually    being    replaced    by 
enterprise. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  Ameriia' 
enterprise  system  is  its  ability  to 
to  unusual  challenges  and 

with  ingenuity,  vigor,  and 

signtflcant  opportunity  may  hie 
for  many  firms — old  and  new— 
ticipate  in  the  growth  of  the 
enrichment  mdustrj-.  Just  as  , 
fuel  oil  are  supplied  to  electric 
by  private  firms  on  a  competiti\ 
enriched  uranium  should  be  sup 
them  in  the  same  fashion  in  the 

The  energy  consumer  also  __. 
benefit.  The  production  of  nuclea  r 
now  costs  between  25  and  50  perc  e 
than    electricity    produced   from 
fuels.  It  is  not  vulnerable  to  the 
whims  or  imwarranted  price 
foreign  energy  suppliers.  And 
the  past  15  years  of  experience, 
cial  nuclear  power  has  an 
record  of  safe  operation. 

The  key  technology  of  the  . 
enrichment  process  is  secret  and 

main  subject  to  continued 

safeguards,  and  export  controls. 

But  for  several  years,  a  i 
qualified  American  companies 
granted    access    to    the    Gc 
technology   under   carefully 
conditions  to  enable  them  to  _.. 
commercial  potential  for  private 
ing  plants 
The  Government-owned  gaseoli 


legisla- 
Gov- 

for  pri- 
vital 


fusion  enrichiiig  plants  have  run 
awf  with  ever-improving 


more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centujy 
private    group   has    chosen    thi, 
demonstratsd  process  as  part  of 
billion  proposal  to  build  an  em- 
plant  serving  90  nuclear  reactofs 
and  abroad  in  the  1980's.   . 

studying  the  potential  of  the 

centrifuge  process.  Though  not 
lai-ge-scale    operation,    the 
process — which  uses  much  less 
than  the  other  process — ^is  almos 
for  commercial  application. 
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I  believe  we  must  move  forward  with 
both  technologies  and  encourage  com- 
petitive piivate  entry  into  the  enrich- 
ment business  with  both  methods.  A  pri- 
vate gaseous  diffusion  plant  should  be 
built  first  to  provide  the  most  urgently 
needed  increase  in  capacity,  but  we 
should  proceed  simultaneously  with 
commercial  development  of  the  centri- 
fuge process. 

With  this  comprehensive  approach, 
the  United  States  can  reopen  its  uranium 
enrichment  "oi-der  book,"  reassert  its 
supremacy  as  the  world's  major  supplier 
of  enriched  uranium,  and  develop  a 
strong  private  enrichment  industry  to 
help  bolster  the  national  economy. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  a  certain 
amount  of  governmental  involvement  is 
necessary  to  make  private  entry  into  tlie 
uranium  enrichment  industry  successful. 
The  initial  investment  requirements 
for  such  massive  projects  are  huge.  The 
technology  involved  is  presently  owned 
by  the  Government.  There  are  safe- 
guards that  must  be  rigidly  enforced. 
The  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
help  ensure  that  these  private  ventm-es 
perform  as  expected,  providing  timely 
and  reliable  service  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  customers. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
today,  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  would  be  author- 
ized to  negotiate  and  enter  mto  contracts 
witli  private  gi-oups  interested  in  build- 
ing, ownuig  and  operating  a  gaseous  dif- 
fusion uranium  enrichment  plant. 

ERDA  would  also  be  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate for  construction  of  several  cen- 
trifuge enrichment  plants  when  more 
definitive  proposals  for  such  projects  are 
made  by  the  private  sector. 

Contract  authority  m  the  amount  of 
$8  billion  wiU  be  needed,  but  we  expect 
almost  no  actual  Government  expendi- 
tures to  be  involved.  In  fact,  the  creation 
of  a  private  enrichment  industry  will 
generate  substantial  revenues  for  the 
United  States  Treasui-y  through  pay- 
ment of  Federal  income  taxes  and  com- 
pensation for  use  of  Goveriunent-owned 
technology. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangements, 
there  will  be  an  opportimity  for  foreign 
investment  in  these  plants,  although  the 
Plants  will  remain  firmly  imder  U.S.  con- 
trol. There  will  be  no  sharing  of  US. 
technology  and,  there  will  be  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  capacity  each  plant 
can  commit  to  foreign  customers. 

In  addition,  all  exports  of  plant  prod- 
ucts will  continue  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
Governmental  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
tion with  other  Nations.  All  will  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  safeguards  to  pre- 
clude use  for  other  than  agreed  peaceful 
purposes. 

Foreign  investoi-s  and  customers  would 
not  have  access  to  sensitive  classified 
technology.  Proposals  from  American 
emichers  to  share  technology  would  be 
evaluated  separately,  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  careful  Government  review  and 
approval. 

Finally,  tire  plants  proposed  will  be 
designed  and  built  to  produce  low  en- 
riched fuel  which  is  suitable  only  for 
commercial  power  reactors— not  for  nu- 
clear explosives. 


In  tire  remote  event  that  a  proposed 
private  venture  did  not  succeed,  this  leg- 
islation would  enable  the  Government 
to  take  acticms  necessary  to  assure  tliat 
plants  will  be  brought  on  line  in  time  to 
supply  domestic  and  foreign  customers 
when  uranium  enrichment  services  are 
needed. 

I  have  instructed  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  to  im- 
plement backup  contingency  measures, 
including  continuation  of  conceptual  de- 
sign activities,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  technology  assistance  to  the 
private  sector  on  a  cost-recovery  basis. 

ERDA  would  also  be  able  to  purchase 
from  a  private  firm  design  work  on  com- 
ponents that  could  be  used  in  a  Govern- 
ment plant  in  the  unlikely  event  that  a 
ventui-e  fails. 

Finally,  I  pledge  to  all  customers — do- 
mestic and  foreign — who  place  orders 
with  our  private  suppliers  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  guaran- 
tee that  these  orders  ar-e  filled  as  needed. 
Those  who  are  fir-st  in  line  with  our  pri- 
vate sources  will  be  first  in  line  to  receive 
supphes  under  this  assurance.  All  con- 
tracted obUgations  will  be  honored. 

I  also  pledge  that  cooperative  agree- 
ments made  with  private  firms  under  tlie 
proposed  new  authority  will  fully  refiect 
the  public  interest.  In  fact,  all  contracts 
will  be  placed  before  the  Congi-ess  in  ad- 
vance of  their  effectiveness.  The  Congress 
will  liave  full  and  complete  i-eview  of 
each  one. 

In  smn,  the  program  I  am  proposing 
will  take  maximum  advantage  of  tlie 
strength  and  resourcefulness  of  industry 
and  Government. 

It  will  reinforce  the  world  leadership 
we  now  enjoy  m  uranium  enrichment 
technology.  It  will  help  insure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  reliable  energy  for 
America.  It  will  move  America  one  big 
step  nearer  energy  independence. 

Although  the  development  of  a  com- 
petitive nuclear  fuel  mdustry  is  an  im- 
poi-tant  part  of  om:  overall  energy  strat- 
egy, we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
conserve  the  more  traditional  energy  re- 
sources on  which  we  have  relied  for  gen- 
eratiems.  And  we  must  accelerate  oiu-  ex- 
ploration of  new  sources  of  energy  for 
the  future — including  solar  power,  the 
liarnessing  of  nuclear  fusion  and  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  breeder  reactors 
which  ai-e  safe,  environmentally  sound 
and  reliable. 

I  ask  the  Congress  for  early  authori- 
zation of  this  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  June  26.  1975. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 
JUNE  27,  1975,  TO  PILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Ml-.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight,  tomorrow.  June  27, 
1975,  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fi*om  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  $40  MILLION  TO  IM- 
PLEMENT THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAIL6BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  suppoi-t  to  the  ap- 
propi-iations  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Jastice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. Having  testified  specifically  in 
support  of  funds  to  implement  the  1974 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act,  I  am  very  encouraged  that 
the  committee  approved  $40  million  for 
that  purpase  in  title  n  of  their  bill. 

Tlie  1974  Juvenile  Justice  Act  is  truly 
a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  Our  attack  on  ju- 
venile delinquency  in  the  past  has  been  a 
failure  because  of  the  fragmentation, 
proliferation,  and  lack  of  direction.  The 
new  1974  act.  for  the  first  time,  provide*; 
a  focus  on  the  extent  of  the  problems  and 
the  potential  for  solving  them.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

As  we  are  all  awai-e,  crime  is  one  of 
the  moiit  serious  threats  to  our  national 
welfare  today.  The  most  recent  FBI  re- 
port stated  that  overall  cr-ime  in  this 
country  has  increased  17  percent  m  the 
past  year.  Ci-ime  was  up  a  shocking  20 
percent  in  the  suburban  areas  and  2! 
percent  in  rural  areas.  Perhaps  most  dis- 
tressing, however,  is  the  fact  that  ju- 
veniles are  still  disproportionately  re- 
sponsible for  offenses.  They  are  also  the 
age  group  most  likely  to  repeat  offenses, 
and  ai-e  showing  critical  increases  in  the 
involvement  in  violent  crimes. 

The  new  1974  act  reaffirms  Congress 
intent  that  there  should  be  specific  leg- 
islation relaUirg  to  juvenile  crime,  and 
also  represents  a  restructuring  of  pro- 
grams directed  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
past  difficulties  of  administration.  Fur- 
ther, the  legislation  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  earlier  acts,  incorporathig 
modern  concepts  for  effective  treatment 
and  control  as  conditions  for  assistance 
and  establishing  new  pi-ograms  to  cope 
with  current  aspects  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem.  I  was  most  pleased 
that  my  own  proposal  for  a  national  ju- 
venile justice  information  and  trainuig 
center  was  incorporated  into  last  year's 
bill. 

However,  rro  matter  how  much  support 
a  bill  has  or  how  well  the  legislation  is 
designed,  it  becomes  impotent  without 
appropriations.  That  is  why  it  is  so  very 
important  that  we  properly  fund  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act.  While  the  $40  million  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  not  the  full  level  authorized  by  last 
years  bill,  this  figure— which  takes  our 
economic  situation  into  accomit — ^recog- 
nizes the  serious  problem  of  Juvenile 
crime  and  will  be  essential  m  getting  the 
new  pr-ograms  started. 

I  would  therefore  m-ge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  that  section  of  the 
apprc^riations  bill  which  could  very  weU 
mean  the  dilTerence  between  today's 
youth  offender  and  tomorrow's  law-abid- 
ing citizen. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
MAKE  ESSENTIAL  REP(»MS  IN 
THE  C?ETA  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genOe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  to  refomi  the 
Nation's  public  Jobs  program. 

The  existing  program  is  being  abused. 
Its  weil-lntentioned  motives  liave  been 
too  often  transformed  into  vehicles  of 
patronage,  nepotism,  moonlighting,  poli- 
tics. State  control,  and  even  lack  of  job 
(9>portunlty.  The  program  is  in  dire  need 
of  substantlre  reform  to  help  tlibse  who 
are  truly  in  need. 

Today's  bill  would  reform  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act— 
CETA — the  act  which  authorizes  our 
manpower  training  and  public  employ- 
ment programs — In  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant ways. 

It  gives  high  priority  to  training,  in- 
cluding on-the-job  training. 

It  authorizes  training  to  be  cai-ried  out 
by  industry  In  the  private  sector. 

It  concentrates  on  those  most  likely  to 
be  helped  by  the  program,  instead  of 
those  least  likely. 

It  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  a  tem- 
ixjrary  Federal  program. 

It  stops  imemployed  local  civil  servants 
from  having  priority  over  anyone  else 
qualifying,  yet  protects  an  employed 
local  civil  servant  from  being  discharged 
to  be  replaced  with  a  CETA-funded 
employee. 

It  absolutely  prohibits  the  hiring  of 
relatives. 

It  prohibits  moonlighting  on  CETA 
projects. 

It  gets  rid  of  politics  In  the  program 
through  prohibiting  patronage;  by  plac- 
ing those  hired  through  the  program  im- 
der  the  State  and  local  employee  restric- 
tions of  the  Hatch  Act;  and  by  prohibit- 
ing the  assignment  of  CETA-funded  po- 
sitions to  elected  officials. 

It  puts  a  stop  to  attempts  by  the  more 
populous  States  to  take  over  the  local 
programs. 

It  authorizes  public  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  similar  bodies  to  be  sponsors. 

It  prohibits  discrimination  against  the 
unemployed  that  live  In  census  tract 
areas  of  low  employment  in  the  quali- 
fying areas. 

And.  last,  it  sets  forth  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  act's  provisions. 

Every  one  of  the  amendments  con- 
tained In  H.R.  —  should  become  law 
immediately.  The  program  would  be 
much  improved  by  that. 

A     LOOK     AT     TH»     PBXMISKS     TrNDERLYINC     THE 
POBLIC  SBXVICE  JOBS  PaoCBABt 

During  past  months  there  has  been 
much  discussiwi  of  expanding  this  pro- 
gram. That  expansion  is  seen  by  its  sup- 
porters as  a  means  of  counteracting  some 
of  the  continuing,  hlglLimemidoyment. 

We  should  be  cauttous  about  inrema- 
ture  ezteniiagM  or  expansions  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  a  well-mfanlng  attonpt  to  put 
people  back  to  work,  we  must  be  rare 

that  we — a*  custodians  of  tax  dollars 

get  the  maximum  effectiveness  for  each 
dollar  spent. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  premls<  s  underlying 
this  program. 

The  prc^ram  assumes  f^r 
created  with  CETA  funds 
gain  of  a  full  job  on  the 
ment  charts.  This  is  not 
happens. 

A  just-released,  extensive 
SCTiior  research  economist 
ban  Institute  makes  a 
against  putting  too  much 

public  jobs  programs. 

Pechter  and  published  by 
Enterprise   Institute   for 
Research,  it  shows  we 
a  net  gain  of  1  job  for 
intended  and  funded. 

The  case  for  public  jobs 
pends  heavily  on  the  extett 
Federal  funds  are  added 
local  funds  to  provision  of 
ices.  The  new  study  indicates 
nm  60  to  90  percent  of  al] 

funds  will  merely  go  to 

than  to  be  added  to — Stai? 
funds.  The  shortrun  di-s 
Is  somewnat  smaller,  rangin  ; 
50  percent,  but  it  is  enoug  i 
the  program's  intent. 

In  short.  State  and  local 
••Jtop  funding  many  existing 
Ing  the  funding  ultimately 
eral    Government.    Public 
programs  buy  considerably 
reality  than  the  number  ._ 

When  we  are  told,  as  we 
when  the  House  considered 
public  service  jobs  program 
tlons.  that  It  would  create 
Jobs,  we  should  realize — In 
new,   factual,   and   unbiase< 
that  It  will,  at  best,  create 
net  Jobs,  and,  often,  only 
jobs. 

We  must  couple  this  analjifcis 
other — one  which  shows  hoi 
are  destroyed  or  fail  to  be 
private  sector  of  the 
have  to  take  more  taxes  out|of 
tor  to  pay  for  the  public 
programs. 

The  money  to  pay  for  ._ 
funded  Jobs  has  to  come 
where.  It  does  not  appear 
It  comes  from  the  taxes  . 
pie,  or  it  comes  through  . 
deficit  financing.  Both  take 
from  the  people:   Taxes  do 
deficit     financing     does 
through  inflation.  The  result 
loss  of  jobs  within  the  private 
prise,    non-Government 
economy. 

Some    interesting    calcuU  t 
been  advanced  on  this  poin 
those  of  Senator  William 
Wisconsin,  on  the  floor  of  th« 
Auga<:t  22  specifically  relatin  r 
starts    and    construction 
000,000  taken  by  Governmer  t 
the  form  of  taxes  or  in  the 
rowing  of  investment  capitfel 
deficit  sp>ending — were  to  b« 
private  sector  of  the  ecOTJOi^y 
billion  could   pro\ide  for 
housing  starts,  generating 
1  million  direct  and  2  million 
jobs. 

In  the  private  sector  of  tMe  economy, 
one  not  only  creates  one  jc  >  for  every 
one  job  intended,  but  we  evei^hpve  a  .sub- 
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"make  work"  with  little  genuine  concern 
over  long-range  benefits  both  to  the 
community  and  to  the  person  employed 
under  the  act.  That  is  misleading  to  the 
community  and  the  taxpayers.  It  Is  out- 
right cruel  to  the  person  employed  and 
his  or  her  family. 

Unless  these  people  are  given  sufficient 
training  in  skills  relating  to  jobs  avail- 
able within  the  private  sector,  there  will 
be  a  gieat  danger  of  them  falling  back 
into  unemployment  or  underemployment 
at  the  end  of  the  program.  This,  in  turn, 
simply  creates  more  pressures  on  the 
Congress  to  continue  the  progi-am  beyond 
its  present  termination  date. 

Even  though  I  voted  for  the  act  when 
it  was  enacted  in  1973,  and  even  though 
I  support  some  type  of  reasonable  pub- 
lic service  training  and  employment  pro- 
gram in  highly  depressed  areas  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  for  a  period  of  high  un- 
employment, I  have  approached  this 
matter  from  the  perspective  that  public 
service  Jobs  ought  to  be  oriented  toward 
creating  a  more  permanent  employabil- 
ity  of  the  recipient — in  other  words,  as  a 
result  of  the  program,  the  worker  will  be 
better  able  to  find  and  to  keep  a  perma- 
nent Job,  becoming  a  tax  generator  in- 
stead of  a  tax  consumer. 

Creating  a  higher  level  of  employa- 
bility  among  each  person  who  is  given 
a  job  under  this  program  is  essential. 
This  can  be  most  effectively  accom- 
plished through  on-the-job  training 
within  the  private  sector,  in  an  effort  to 
enhance  Job  skills,  improve  motivation, 
and  lessen  dependency  on  Government- 
sponsored  emploj-ment.  That  employ- 
ability  of  the  person  in  the  future  ought 
to  be  the  principal  focus  of  our  concern 
and  of  a  redrafting  of  the  basic  act. 
Those  types  of  public  service  Jobs  which 
have  no,  or  little,  private  sector  compara- 
bility are  inherently  incapable  of  assur- 
ing a  higher  degree  of  employability. 
They  give  to  the  person  little  skill  im- 
provement and  do  not  lessen  his  depend- 
ency. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  Chinese 
proverb: 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  have  taken 
care  of  him  foar  today.  But  teach  a  man  how 
to  fish,  and  you  have  taken  care  of  him  for 
a  lifetime. 

Make-work,  dead-end  jobs  give  a  man 
or  woman  that  proverbial  fish.  They  take 
care  of  today's  needs,  but  do  nothing 
about  tomorrow's.  Only  when  we  teach 
him  new  skills  with  which  to  better  as- 
sure his  own  chances  of  gaining  private 
sector  employment — earning  a  living 
without  it  being  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense— do  we  do  him  the  service  we  owe 
to  our  fellow  man. 

The  noblest  charity  of  all  is  to  keep 
a  man  from  having  to  accept  charity. 
This  program  ought  not  to  be  a  charity 
program;  it  ought  not  to  be  a  disguised 
welfare  program.  It  ought,  rather,  to  be 
one  which  keeps  a  man  or  woman  from 
having  to  accept  charity. 

I  do  not  believe  the  enhancement  of 
employability  has  been  considered  ade- 
Quately  by  many  of  tlie  prime  sponsors 
m  the  formulation  of  their  respective 
public  jobs  plans.  When  one  reads  that 
the  funds  are  being  used  to  create  or  fill 
positions,  like  "dog  census  enumerators," 
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much  weight  Is  given  to  that  observation. 
Too  often  the  positions.  I  believe,  appear 
more  as  ways  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  received  by  the  sponsors 
rather  than  ways  to  genuinely  help  either 
the  workers  or  the  community. 

I  am  convmced,  after  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  act  and  its  legislative  history, 
that  there  is  much  latitude  for  providing 
training.  The  act  allows  it  in  instance 
after  instance.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  empliasis  has  been  put  on  that 
fact  by  the  Federal  administrators  in 
working  with  the  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  administra- 
tors ought  to  actually  require — ^to  insist — 
that  training  be  given  top  priority  before 
they  approve  the  project  plans  submitted 
from  the  prime  sponsors. 

The  amendments  contained  in  the  bill 
I  introduced  today  reflect  that. 

HELPING   THOSE   MOST   ABLE  TO  KETURN   TO   THE 
FULL  TIME  WORK  FORCE 

Section  205fc'  (7t  of  the  existing  act 
makes  it  clear  that  the  hardest  core  un- 
employed— those  least  likely  to  find 
work — are  to  be  recipients  of  assistance 
under  the  act.  To  me,  this  seems  exactly 
reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 

The  marginally  unemployed  people  are 
more  hkely  to  receive,  through  an  In- 
crease in  their  Job  skills,  permanent  em- 
ployment within  the  private  sector,  mov- 
ing off  the  tax  dependency  payrolls.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hardest  core  un- 
employed are  that  way  for  reasons  closely 
associated  with  an  almost  total  lack  of 
job  skills. 

At  a  time  when  we  absolutely  must  as- 
sure ourselves  that  every  Federal  dollar 
spent  obtains  the  maximum  benefit,  our 
dollars  ought  to  be  spent  most  effectlvdy 
and  efficiently,  and  that  means  on  those 
who  can  be  most  effectively  and  rapidly 
put  back  into  private  sector  Jobs. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  rem- 
edy this  problem,  too. 

THIS    PROGRAM     MUST    NOT    TAKE    ON    THE 
CHARACTER   OF  A   POtSCANEIfT  ONE 

There  is  much  going  on  in  this  pro- 
gram which  gives  the  impression  the 
Department  of  Labor,  some  of  the  spon- 
sors, and  those  in  effective  control  trf 
the  assignment  of  the  positions  at  the 
local  level  want  this  to  become  a  perma- 
nent program. 

An  official  of  the  New  York  City,  re- 
gion II,  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  made  it  known  in  private  conversa- 
tions with  local  officials  that  he  expects 
it  to  last  at  least  10  years.  That^  of 
course,  means  a  permanent  program. 

There  are  many  manifestations  of  this 
growing  permanent  character. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  consider- 
ing requiring  the  sponsors  to  pay  full 
fringe  benefits,  Including  payment  Into 
retirement  programs,  to  and  on  behalf  of 
CETA-funded  employees.  If  this  is  to 
be  a  temporary  measure,  then  these 
people  will,  by  definition,  not  be  still 
within  the  civil  service  systems  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement  nor  be  eligible 
on  the  basis  of  years  of  service.  On  the 
whole,  this  effort  appeai-s  to  be  a  means 
of  some  of  the  lai'ger  and  more  finazi- 
cially  distressed  States  sh<wing  up  their 
own  sagging  retirement  funds.  It  ought 
not  to  be  allowed.  « 


Today's  bill  Includes  an  amendment 
that  prohibits  requiring  the  payment 
into  any  public  employee  retirement  pro- 
gram of  salaiy  deductions  or  employer's 
matching  contributions  with  respect  to 
a  CETA-fmided  employee. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  growing 
pei-manexit  character  relates  to  the  con- 
tracts wliich  are  being  entered  into  be- 
tween sponsois  and  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Tliesc  contracts  often  require 
sponbors  to  give  assui-ances  that  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  those  hired  through 
CETA  shall  be  kept  on  the  payrolls  of 
the  sponsors  at  the  time  of  expiration 
of  Federal  funds. 

Needless  to  say,  tliis  generates  sponsor 
demands  for  continuation  of  Federal 
funding  for  the  program.  Otherwise,  the 
sponsors  would  have  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  these  people  from  local  taxes.  This 
also  has  the  obvious  effect  of  mandat- 
ing a  growth  in  local  government. 

Today's  proposed  amendments  would 
prohibit  the  requiring  of  such  assur- 
ances. 

THE    HIRING    OF    CIVIL    SERVANTS 

There  is  another  manifestation  of 
growing  permanence,  and  it  relates  also 
to  civil  sen'ants  being  given  priority 
over  others  equally  qualified  and  applv. 
ing  for  the  CETA  Jobs. 

Despite  the  intent  of  the  act  that  all 
persons  equally  qualifying  should  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
for  CETA  positions,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
CETA  hiring  being  done  across  the  coun- 
try is  the  hiring  of  local  civil  servants.  It 
is  not  intrinsically  bad  that  local  civil 
servants  be  hired,  but  it  is  bad  for  them — 
as  would  be  the  case  with  any  other  cate- 
gory— to  be  given  a  preference  over 
others  in  similar  positions.  Civil  servants 
have  had  the  lowest  rate  of  unemidoy- 
ment  of  any  major  category  during  the 
recession — ^never  rising  above  4.5  percent. 
It  is  not  fair  to  others  to  give  them  pref- 
erence. 

Yet.  through  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  preference  for  local 
civil  servants,  especially  those  laid  off 
from  local  sponsors  from  their  regular 
pasrrolls,  is  the  effect  This  functions  In  a 
complicated  way.  First,  one  must  be  on  a 
civil  service  roll  to  be  hired,  yet  It  can 
take  a  long  time  to  go  through  the  red- 
tape  of  getting  onto  such  roHs.  But,  sec- 
ond, the  Depaitment  of  Labor  puts  pres- 
sure on  sponsors  to  fill  CETA-funded 
vacancies  with  available  applicants  right 
away.  Failure  to  do  so  is  construed  by  the 
Department  as  a  failure  of  local  main- 
tenance of  effort.  What  thus  happens  Is 
the  local  sponsors  hire  those  persons  al- 
ready on  the  rolls,  and  that  is  usually 
civil  servants  who  were  ah'eady  on  those 
rolls.  Meanwhile,  the  other  unemployed 
can  wait  for  months  to  get  on  those  rolls. 
and  when  they  do  the  positions  are  al- 
ready taken. 

Tlie  amendments  I  Introduced  today 
right  this  imbalance. 

To  avoid  discrimination  against  civil 
servants,  however,  and  to  assure  that 
everyone  will  be  treated  fairly,  the  fore- 
going requirements  have  a  corollary.  The 
civil  service  system  requirements  of  local 
goveriuuents  have,  in  more  than  a  few 
circumstances,  been  circumvented  by 
local  q?onsors  hiring  CETA-funded  em- 
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ployees  to  carry  out  the  work  previously 
done  by  these  clvU  servants.  CETA- 
funded  employees — by  being  designated 
as  temporary  appointments — are  either 
displacing  career  employees  or  are  be- 
ing used  to  replace  them  by  being  treated 
as  some  other  form  of  exemption  from 
civil  service  coverage.  This  clearly  cir- 
cumvents the  spirit  of  our  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations  and  is,  in  practice, 
a  way  in  which  to  shift  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing Goveimnent  personnel  salaries  from 
the  local  tax  funds  to  the  Federal  Trea.s- 
ury.  The  bill  I  Introduced  today  would 
proscribe  this  witliln  a  180-day  period. 

The  objective  of  tliese  two  require- 
ments— to  prohibit  the  giving  of  pref- 
erence to  civil  servants,  yet  to  prohibit 
them  being  displaced  by  others— will 
meet  the  objectives  of  fairness  and  truly 
equal  opportunity. 

HntlKGS   OF    RJEtATlVES    rRO.SCRIIibO 

Nepotism  has  been  a  widespread  prob- 
lem in  this  program.  It  appears  also  to 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to  dis- 
courage under  the  present  statutes. 

I  am  informed  that  under  the  present 
laws,  tlie  hiring  of  a  relative  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  is  not  nepotism,  if  the  appli- 
cant hired  met  the  qualifications  equally 
with  other  applicants. 

I  am  informed,  further,  that  the  usual 
statutory  pattern  for  defining  and  pro- 
hibiting the  hiring  of  relatives  is  couched 
in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  incumbent 
Government  official  exercised  influence 
over  the  hiring  or  discharge  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  problems  of  legal  pi-oof  are  so 
Insurmountable  this  way  that  you  can 
never  prove  nepotism. 

When  one  considers  the  subtle— yet 
very  real — intimidation  of  an  employee 
whose  responsibility  is  to  decide  who  gets 
hired  and  who  does  not— when  that  em- 
Idoyee  is  awai-e  the  applicant  has  a  rela- 
tive who  Is  influential  within  that  Gov- 
ernment— this  classic  pattern  of  defining 
nepotism  is  not  adeqiute  to  preclude 
abuses.  The  selecting  employee  knows 
that  if  he  or  she  decides  not  to  hire  the 
Government  official's  relative  that  future 
working  circumstances  will  be  difficult. 
So,  the  potential  hassle  is  usually  avoided 
by  hiring  the  official's  relaUve.  That  dis- 
criminates against  all  other  applicants. 

Today's  amendments  would  tighten  up 
these  loopholes.  The  hiring  of  a  relative 
would  be  prohibited  if  that  applicant  is 
a  relative  of  any  person  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  employ  a  person  in,  or  dis- 
charge a  person  from,  such  a  job;  or  in- 
fluences any  person  who  has  such  au- 
thority; or  is  employed  by,  or  is  an 
elected  official  of,  the  sponsor  and  is  re- 
ceiving pay  greater  than  $10,000  a  year— 
on  the  basis  that  most  local  employees 
and  officials  earning  over  that  figure  are 
influential  enough  to  affect  these  deci- 
sions. 

TAKDIC  A  CETA  POSITION  AS  A  SECOND,  "MOON-' 
LKBTING"  JOB  MVST  BE  STOPPED 

A  practice,  especially  as  to  adminis- 
trative positions  under  local  CETA  pro- 
grams, has  been  to  take  a  CETA-funded 
position  as  a  second  Job.  In  short,  to 
"moonlight"  through  CETA. 

The  nature  of  the  taicldents  vary.  In 
one  instance  which  I  am  familiar,  a  col- 
lege administrator  earning  $17,000  a  year 
was  Wred  to  do  CETA  administrative 
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ciently  oversee  conduct  to  prevent  or 
reduce  abuses. 

The  amendments  introduced  today 
provide  for  both  approaches. 

la  the  event  of  individual  misconduct, 
repayment  of  funds  received  must  be 
paid  back  by  the  applicant-employee 
engaged  in  the  misconduct.  If  a  person  is 
*  hired  on  the  basis  of  patronage,  as  one 
example,  he  or  she  would  have  to  pay 
back  the  money  received. 

If  no  repayment  can  be  obtained,  there 
is  a  reduction  of  the  grant  by  that 
amoimt  for  the  current  period.  If  all 
funds  have  been  dispersed  to  the  sponsor 
for  that  pex-iod,  reduction  of  the  grant 
for  the  next  period  by  that  amount  shaU 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
And,  if  there  is  no  such  future  period  re- 
mainuig,  the  Federal  Government  shall 
bring  an  action  for  recdvery.  Unless  we 
have  this  structure,  the  sponsors  will  not 
sufBciently  police  their  own  i-anks. 

In  addition,  civil  penalties  are  estab- 
lished of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  such 
practices  as  liiring  on  the  basis  of  pa- 
tronage, nepotism,  no-show,  et  cetera,  so 
as  to  reach  wrongdoing  individuals  other 
than  just  the  applicants. 

AltENDMENTS   SKOXTLD   BE   ENACTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  I  have 
proposed  today  through  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  8340,  the  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  ought  to  be  enacted 
quickly.  They  are  needed  to  get  this  pro- 
gram shaped  up. 

At  this  time  the  General  Accounting 
OfiSce  is  conducting  an  investigation  of 
abuses  in  western  New  York — as  they  are 
in  other  areas  around  the  country.  The 
findings  of  that  investigation  may  point 
to  other  amendments  needed  and  neces- 
sary too.  But,  these  which  are  now 
offered  should  not  be  held  up  pending 
the  results  of  those  investigations.  We 
know  ahready  the  abuses  addressed 
thiough  H Jl.  8340  do,  in  fact,  exist. 

I  call  upon  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  to  which  the  bill  has  been 
referred,  to  help  reform  this  program. 


THE  VITAMIN  FOLLY  OP  THE  FDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  done 
it  agaui.  For  13  years  it  has  success- 
fully frustrated  congressional  declara- 
tion that  Americans  have  the  right  to 
freely  purchase  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
dietary  supplements.  On  May  28.  1975, 
the  FDA  issued  a  declaration  of  Intention 
to  issue  "new"  regulations  to  protect  con- 
sumers. Nothing  new  is  involved  at  all. 
The  FDA  is  still  moving  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  American  con- 
sumers. It  will  try  to  do  it  by  relyuig  on 
a  comt  order  to  clai-ify  its  previously  pro- 
posed regulations.  It  is  a  backdoor,  bu- 
reaucraUc,  legaUstic  way  to  address  a 
simple  issue,  and  for  my  part  I  believe 
that  this  problem  must  be  settled  by  di- 
rect congressional  action. 

For  the  past  13  years,  controversy  has 
laged  over  the  proper  regtdation  of  vita- 
mins and  minerals.  Most  of  us  here  in  the 


House  have  at  one  time  or  another  spon- 
sored legislation  aimed  at  curbing  the 
FDA's  attempts  to  misapply  its  existing 
authority  and  restrict  the  availabiUty  of 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  food  supplements 
or  to  treat  them  arbitrarily  as  drugs.  Ob- 
viously, each  of  you  appreciates  the  es- 
sence of  this  problem  and  have  expressed 
yoiu-  desire  to  see  it  conclusively  re- 
solved. The  issue  has  never  been  con- 
clusively settled  and,  with  the  May  28 
FDA  pronouncement,  it  has  raised  its 
ugly  head  again. 

To  hear  the  Commissioner  tell  it,  these 
revisions  liave  solved  all  our  problems. 
The  agency's  press  releases  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  sound  as  though  the 
FDA  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and 
decided  to  quit  harassing  vitamin  con- 
sumers. I  believe  this  approach  is  aiming 
to  take  the  steam  out  of  our  legislative 
interest  and  effort  in  this  area.  I  believe 
tills  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Having 
read  tlie  proposal.  1  am  convinced  that 
we  need  legislation  now  more  than  ever. 
We  have  all  been  very  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  PDA  is  attempting  to 
arbitrarily  regulate  safe  vitamins  as 
drugs.  The  agency  appears  to  be  backing 
away  from  tliat  effort — but  do  not  be  too 
sure.  Th2  Commissioner  says  he  has  con- 
sidered vvfliether  to  reopen  the  recoi-d  to 
take  additional  evidence  which  would  al- 
low him  to  regulate  high-potency  vita- 
mins as  drugs,  and  has  concluded  that — 
No  u.sef  ul  purpose  would  be  served  by  pur- 
suing this  point  as  a  general  rule  at  this 
fiJTie.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Feel  rea.ssured?  I  do  not  think 'so. 
What  if  he  wakes  up  tomorrow  and 
changes  his  mind,  or  the  PDA's  General 
Counsel  takes  a  different  legal  view?  We 
still  need  a  clear,  strong  congressional 
declaration  that  vitamins  may  not  be 
arbitrarily  regulated  as  drugs. 

Another  point  of  concern  is  the  FDA's 
determined  effort  to  estabUsh  "stand- 
ards of  identity"  for  vitamins  and  min- 
erals, limiting  severely  the  types  and 
varieties  of  products  that  may  be  sold.  At 
first  blush  this  sounds  rather  reasonable, 
for  many  Americans  are  susceptible  to 
the  notion  that  there  is  pervasive  con- 
sumer confusion  in  the  marketplace.  The 
PDA  has  openly  admitted  that  in  addi- 
tion to  protecting  us  from  ourselves  in 
the  vitamin  area  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  it  is  their  intent  to  allow  only  prod- 
ucts which  are  recognized  by  orthodox 
nutritionists  as  being  rational.  No  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  fact  that  many 
consumers  legitimately  recognize  value 
m  other  combinations  or  that  those  com- 
binations are  safe  and  wholesome.  No  ex- 
planation is  given  to  what  constitutes  an 
orthodox  nutritionist.  The  presumption 
is  that  the  bureaucracy  is.  was  and  al- 
ways will  be  acting  for  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizen. 

In  revising  its  regulations,  the  PDA 
has  stuck  with  its  four  formulas  of  "ac- 
ceptable" combination  vitamin  and  min- 
eral products.  It  is  up  to  the  affected 
companies  to  submit  petitions  justifying 
any  additional  combinations  they  wish 
to  market.  This  restriction  would  include 
for  exampl*,  the  B-complex. 

There  is  an  implication  that  a  select 
few  additional  combinations  might  be 
approved,  but  the  clear  intention  is  to 


exercise  all  the  discretionary  authority 
the  Commissioner  deems  appropriate — 
after  he  estabhshes  the  criterion.  I  am 
certain  that  the  old  vague  categories  of 
"nutritionally  useless"  supplements  and 
"consumer  confusion"  will  be  raised  by 
the  Commissioner  in  denying  many  of 
the  applications. 

Quite  obviously  the  problems  of  pubUc 
safety  cannot  be  ignored  nor  should  they 
be.  But,  there  is  an  important  aspect  of 
this  proposed  restriction  of  combinations 
that  must  be  addressed.  Variety  in  com- 
bination and  potency  encourages  and 
reinforces  the  competition  ttiat  exists  in 
the  vitamin  and  mineral  industry.  Tliis 
competition  militates  against  monopolj'. 
It  encourages  independent  research  and 
competitive  laboratory  research  and 
tasting.  This  competition  in  most  of  the 
cases  centers  around  combinations  that 
are  wholesome  and  safe.  This  competi- 
tion breeds  competitive  pricing  and  it 
preserves  for  the  consumer  freedom  of 
choice.  Arbitrary  standardization  of 
combinations  would  eliminate  this 
healthy  and  necessary  competition,  and, 
it  would  enslave  one  more  aspect  of  our 
already  overbureaucratized  Uves  to  gov- 
ernmental dictates.  We  still  need  a  con- 
gressional declaration  that  combinations 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  should  not  be 
restricted  except  for  reasons  of  safety. 

The  final  issue  I  would  hke  to  men- 
tion is  the  question  of  combining  safe 
ingredients  such  as  bioflavonoids  with 
vitamins  and  minei*als  in  a  dietary  sup- 
plement. The  FDA's  proposed  regula- 
tions would  stiU  completely  ban  such  co- 
mingled  products.  In  addressing  this 
proposition,  the  Commissicmer  states: 

One  may  not  add  rutin  or  para-amlno- 
benzolc  acid  to  a  vitamin  knd/or  mineral 
supplement  because  to  do  so  would  tend  to 
mislead  a  consumer  Into  beUevlng  that  the 
additional  ingredient  makes  the  supplement 
more  usefuL 

That  is  a  very  interesting  contention. 
Very  quietiy  the  Commissioner  shifts  his 
ground  from  safety  and  drug  relatediMss 
to  a  tendency  for  "consumer  confusion." 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
people  who  shop  In  health  food  stores 
and  people  who  buy  vitamins  and  min- 
erals over  the  counter  in  drugstores  are 
label  and  literature  readers.  Many  times 
I  have  seen  them  with  a  product  in  each 
hand,  carefully  reading  the  labels,  com- 
paring ingredients,  potencies  and  prices 
before  making  a  choice.  These  are  not 
confused  consumers.  While  the  ingredi- 
ents may  not  be  essential  nutrients, 
they  are  not  harmful.  Since  the  FDA 
proposes  to  allow  all  these  ingredients  to 
be  sold  separately,  with  no  limits  on 
amount.  I  cannot  understand  or  en- 
dorse the  Commissioner's  contention 
that  they  should  not  be  combined  with 
vitamins  and  minerals.  In  this  day  of 
consumer  information,  the  way  to  deal 
with  this  situation  is  by  informative  la- 
beling, not  by  banning  products.  We  ob- 
viouslj'  need  legislation  which  makes  that 
intent  clear. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  are  worried 
that  we  may  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box 
of  unsafe  nutrients,  let  me  set  your  minds 
at  rest.  One  look  at  the  existing  food  and 
drug  law  will  assure  you  that  the  FDA 
has  enough  existing  tools  at  its  disposal 
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to  dcRl  with  consumer  vitamin  and  min- 
f  ral  safety  without  resorting  to  backdoor 
-  ';nilalion.  standards  of  identity,  or  any- 
;  hinK  else.  Congress  has  never  sought  to 
cilut3  or  abort  PDA's  basic  charge  to  in- 
'uic  ilie  safety  of  any  food,  food  addi- 
ivc.  or  drug  product.  The  13-year  con- 
^  .:over.;y  that  lias  pulled  the  poor  con- 
rumer  first  one  way  and  tiien  another 
:  eflects  a  misappreciation  by  FDA  of  tlie 
ic^^itimate  boundaries  of  its  authority  un- 
der existing  food  aiid  drug  lew.  and  an 
ignorance  of  congressional  intent  and  de- 
sires in  this  area. 

In  sum,  the  FDA  s  protestations  sliould 
be  taken  witli  a  grain  of  salt.  The  now 
I'egulations  may  be  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  But. 
they  in  no  way  accomplish  or  reflect  the 
congi-essional  intent  of  preserving  free- 
dom of  choice  and  availability  of  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals  for  tlie  consun:er. 
Thus,  I  beUeve  the  Congress  mu.st  act 
through  legislation  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion, correct  this  iuoistent  bureaucratic 
excess  and  preserve  the  basic  freedom  of 
choice  of  the  consimier.  I  uige  the  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  begin  hearings  and  get  the  leg- 
islative ball  rolling  in  the  House.  The 
American  consumer  cannot  afford. any 
further  protection  in  this  area  by  the 
PDA. 

ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BATTLE 
OP  KOSOVO— JUNE  28 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  cnrder  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  5  tnlnutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day. Jime  28,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Kosovo,  an  event  of  tremendous 
historical  significance  to  Americans  of 
Serbian  descent  and  to  Serbs  all  over 
the  world. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Kosovo  is  observed  on  June  28,  under  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  although  the  battle 
was  actually  fought  on  June  15,  1389. 
On  this  day  in  1389,  the  khigdom  of 
Serbia  was  crushed  as  Turkish  attacks 
proved  to  be  too  strong  for  the  Serbian 
empire  to  handle.  The  battle  in  which 
the  life  of  the  Serbian  Tzar  Lazar  I  was 
lost,  completely  destroyed  the  very  exist- 
ance  of  the  Serbian  nation,  and  foi-ced 
the  Serbs  to  live  under  Turkish  domina- 
tion until  1459,  when  tlie  Serbians  be- 
came part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Fbr  ttie  next  500  years,  the  Serbians 
were  harshly  treated  by  the  Ottoman 
rulers,  who  subjected  the  peasantry  to 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment.  Through- 
out these  years,  however,  the  Sei-bian 
people  with  the  leaderehip  of  their 
church  were  able  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
national  pride.  The  weakening  of  the 
Ottoman  rulers  in  the  late  18th  and  early 
19th  century  led  to  a  series  of  events 
that  enabled  Serbia  to  regain  its  inde- 
pendence and  become  a  kingdom  in  1882. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Serbia  be- 
came part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Yugo- 
slavia. However,  it  was  not  until  1929, 
that  the  complete  unification  took  place 
with  such  diverse  ethnic  groups  as 
Croats.  Slovenes,  and  others  joining  to- 
.getlier  to  form  a  single  nation. 


After  1945,  the  mona  -chy  was  abol 
ished  and  Communist  domination  of 
Yugoslavia  was  establi  hed.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  official  obserM  mce  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  has 
been  banned  by  the  Yugoslav  Govern 
ment.  Nevertheless,  thii  historic  date 
remains  alive  in  the  liearts  of  Serbs 
everywhere 

Serbians  make  up  thj  largest  single 
ethnic  group  livir.g  in  "5  ugoslavia.  And 
those  who  are  now  livia  :  in  America 
know,  are  committed  to  t  le  presei-vation 
of  their  national  heritaj  e.  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  wi  ness  the  com- 
munity spirit  of  Serbiar  Americans  in 
Chicago  and  I  must  say  that  their  pa- 
triotism and  sclf-determijiation  is  heart- 
waiming  ijideed 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
icans  take  note  of  tliis 
versary  commemorated 


people.  Although  the  qu!  st  for  freedom 
has  not  yet  been  realized  by  the  Serbian 
people,  we  do  have  a  deep  admiration  for 
tlieir  pride  and  dcdicatic  a,  for  they  are 
waging  a  heroic  struggle 
full  realization  of  the  i|eals  embodied 
in  the  spirit  of  Kosovo. 

I  extend  my  greetings 
Americans  on  this  annivfersai-y  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  presefvation  of  their 
cultme  and  their  sense 
and  for  the  achievement  o^  their  national 
asph-ations. 

Serbia  rejoined  the  fatiily  of  free  na- 
tions in  1877.  The  king  lom  of  Serbia 
fought  with  the  Allies  duif ng  World  War 
I  wlilch  was  the  baiiis  in 
Yugoslavia. 

During  World  War  II,  Jthe  Serbs  suf- 
fered fli-st  from  the  Naz    invasion  and 
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that  all  Amer- 
historic  anni- 
»y  the  Serbian 


;o  the  Serbian 


Jie  creation  of 


the  Imposition 


occupation  and  then  by 

of  communism  at  the  cloi^  of  the  war. 

The  more  than  8  mllion  Serbs  in 
Yugoslavia  compri.se  the  largest  of  the 
numerous  etlinic  groups  v  ithin  the  pres- 
ent-day Yugoslav  boun<  aries.  In  ob- 
servation of  this  annua  occasion,  the 
people  of  Serbia  recall  t  leir  great  and 
glorious  past  and  look  i  orward  to  the 
day  when  they  and  the  r  countiy  will 
once  more  be  truly  Indei  sndent. 

As  we  approach  our  Bic  mtennial  year, 
Serbian  Americans  shoulc  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  American  pi  triotic  observ- 


ance that  enrich  our  land 
tions,  customs,  language 


and    fortitude    which 
marked  the  Serbs. 


h  is    historically 
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e.  Under  a 

the  gentle- 

FIndley)  is  rec- 


Hoi  se 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tenjpoi 
previous  order  of  the 
man  from  Illinois  <Mr 
ognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Srfeaker 
know,  I  offered  an  amei  dment 
Labor-HEW  appropriatio  a 
day  which  would  have  pr<  hlbited 
inspectors  from  issuing  fii  st 
tations  to  firms  employing 
persons. 

My  purpose  in  doing  solwas  not  to  re- 
peal the  Occupational  Saf  ty  and  Health 
Act  or  gut  the  efifectiven  ss  of  the  act. 
Rather,  it  was  a  sincei-e  at  «mpt  to  cause 
Congi-ess  to  finally  to  enai  t  much-need- 
ed legislation  to  provide  oi  isite  consulta- 
tive .services  to  small  empL  yers 


by  their  tradl- 
and  religious 


as  you 
to  the 
yester- 
OSHA 
-instance  ci- 
25  or  fewer 


del  ate 


a 


J  >s 


wh) 


contiover- 

agrees  that 

my  distin- 

Jersey,  Mr. 

chairs  the 

Subcojnmittce  has 

;  important 

"inabihty  of 

fearn  what  is 

understind  that  both 

and  the  full 

Labor  have 

c(  mprehensive 


ari 


consults  tion 


Despite  the  fact  that  m 
was  defeated,  many  of  my 

I  are  encouraged  by  the 

to  believe  that  Congress  is 
to  enact  such  legislation 

Onsite  consultation  is  noi 
sial  issue.  Nearly  everyon( 
we  need  such  a  program. 
s:uished   friend  from  New 

DOMINICK    V.    D.^NIELS, 

Health  and  Safety 
recognized,   the  single  mo 
problem  facing  OSHA  is  the 
the  small  businessman  to 
expected  of  him."  I 
Mr.  D.'iNiELs'  subcommittee 
Committee  on  Education 
endorsed  the  need  for  a 
program  of  onsite 

The  idea  has  earned  the 
only  of  many  Members  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  National 
of  Independent  Businesses, 
rSmall  Easiness  Association 
tional  Safety  Council.  Both 
tary  of  Labor  and  the 
tary  responsible  for  the 
of  OSHA  have  expressed 
for  onsite  consultation. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill 
would  meet  this  vital  need, 
allow  an  employer  anxious 
place  of  business  into 
quest    that    OSHA    officials 
premises  and  render 
advice  without  fear  of 
penalized  for  being  so 
addition,  my  bill  would 
inspector  to  exercise  his 
discretion  in  determining 
to  issue  a  citation  in  the  cou 
inspection.  This  would  __ 
tant  element  of  fairness 
forcement  of  the  act.  The 
that — 

The  Secretary  or  his  authorised 
ative,  in  Issuing  citations  uo  ler 
section,  shaU  take  into  accou  it 
and  severity  of  the  violation  li  volved, 
made  by  the  employer  involi  ed 
wltli  standards,  rules,  and  o  ders 
gated  under  section  6  of  the  Act, 
related  factors. 
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In  instances  where  an 
guilty  of  a  relatively  minoi 
was  innocently  unaware  of 
standard,  the  inspector 
option  of  issuing  a  citation 
is  presently  WTitten,  he  is 
issue  a  citation.  My  bill 
to  exercise  his  judgment 
vise  the  employer  as  to 
allowing  the  employer  a 
of  time  for  abatement  of 
the  same  rime,  it  would 
spector's  right  to  issue  a 
ever  warranted. 

It  has  been  5  years  sine  ; 
ment  of  OSHA.  Since  that 
has  been  strong  for  onsite 
and  yet  Congi'ess  has  as 
pass  such  remedial 

Here  is  a  bill  which 
problem.  I  hope  that  the 
support  which  was 
concept  during  the  course  o: 
terday  will  continue  and 
have  a  program  of  onsite 
before  the  next  Labor-HEW 
the  House. 

Text  of  bill  follows 


legislat  on 


1975 


today  which 
:  ily  bill  would 
to  bring  his 
compliance  to  re- 
visit   the 
constiltation  and 
cited  or 
conscientious.  In 
all(  iw  an  OSHA 
ji  dgment  and 
whether  or  not 
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H.R.  8334 
K  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational  SaTety  and 

Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional 

assistance  to  small  employers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
lieadlng  of  .section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
tc  read  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  EMPLDYtRS" 

(b)  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(l)"  immediately  after  the 
subsection  designation,  by  striking  out  "(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  by 
striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieii 
thereof  "(B)". 

(c)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 28  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
by  tills  Act,  is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  21  as  amended  regarding  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  small  employers,  the 
Secretary  may  visit  the  workplace  of  any 
small  emplcj'er  which  has  twenty-flve  or 
fewer  employees  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
consultation  and  advice  for  such  employer. 
Such  visit  (A)  may  be  conducted  only  upon 
a  valid  request  of  an  employer  for  consulta- 
tion and  advice  at  the  workplace  on  the  in- 
terpre  ation  or  applicabUlty  of  standards  or 
on  po.!slble  alternative  ways  of  complying 
with  applicable  standards,  and  (B)  shall  be 
limited  to  the  matters  specified  in  the  re- 
quest affecting  conditions,  structures,  ma- 
chines, apparatus,  devices,  equioment,  or  ma- 
terials in  the  workplace.  The  Secretary  shaU 
evaluate  a  request  by  an  employer  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  and,  if  appropriate,  may 
provide  for  an  alternative  means  of  affording 
consultation  and  advice  other  than  onsite 
consultation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  elimination  of  any  haz- 
ards disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the  onsite 
consultation.  No  visit  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  regarded  as  an  inspection  or 
investigation  under  section  8  of  the  Act  and 
no  citations  shall  be  issued  nor  shaU  any 
civil  penalties  be  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
upon  such  visit,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  affect  in  any  manner  anv 
provision  of  this  Act  the  purpose  of  which 
IS  to  eliminate  imminent  dangers. 

"(c)(1)  When,  in  the  course  of  any  visit 
carried  on  under  subsection  (b),  there  is 
discovered  an  apparent  serious  violation  (as 
defined  in  section  17(k))  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  5,  of  any  standard,  rule 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6 
or  of  any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
inm  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  written 
notice  to  the  employer  describhig  with  par- 
ticularity the  nature  of  the  violation,  and 
the  action  which  must  be  taken  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  specified  by  the 
secretary  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation, 
fli!  L  ^Y^^  reasonable  period  of  time  sped- 
certlfv^hil*,,^'"*'**'^'  ****  employer  shall 
minf  .«  f  ^*,  ^**  complied  with  the  abate- 
ment  instructions.  Where  an  employer  falls 
nr»„«^^*  *^®  certification  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  within  the  prescribe  pe- 

nourj'^  r.^'^f^''^  ^^*"'  without  further 
8of  thl^Act"      *"  »««P«tion  under  section 

ti^lf'^lJ"  =^®  *''*''*  "•'  *  subsequent  inspec- 
^L  ^«'"'t*nr  Shall  take  Into  coiKld- 
^^Z  ^?^  *'^°"»a"on  Obtained  during  the 
coiisultatlon  visit  of  that  workplace  In  de- 

ond  iSJ'^  "**  ****"'*  °^  ***  »"^8«»  violation 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  to  be  pro- 

tT^™  *°^-  ^^  '*""«*  °^  *l^e  Secretary 
to  give  consultation   and   advice   regarding 
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any  specific  matter  during  the  consultation 
visit  shall  not  preclude  the  issuance  of  ap- 
propriate citations  and  proposed  penalties 
with  respect  to  that  matter. 

Sec.  3.  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  small  employers  the  Secretary  may 
conduct  onsite  consultations  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 28". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9 
(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may", 
(b)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  foUowUig  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative  in 
Issuing  citations  under  this  subsection,  shall 
take  into  account  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  violation  involved,  efforts  made  by  the 
employer  involved  to  comply  with  standards 
rules,  or  orders  promulgated  under  section  6 
of  this  Act,  and  other  related  factors.". 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  Ihs 
enactment. 


FORT   SAM   HOUSTON- 
HISTORY 


-A   PROUD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  200 
years  ago  on  June  14,  1775.  the  U.S. 
Army  was  formed.  This  Army  was  made 
up  of  a  small  group  of  patriots  who  be- 
lieved in  Independence  and  freedom,  and 
who  fought  and  won  these  precious  lib- 
erties. Out  of  this  fight  our  Nation  was 
bom. 

Exactly  101  years  later,  on  Jime  14, 
1876,  Fort  Sam  Houson,  in  my  district 
in  San  Antonio,  was  created.  One  June 
14,  1975,  as  our  Nation  was  celebrating 
the  200th  birthday  of  the  Army,  FV)rt 
Sam  was  celebrating  its  99th  birthday, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  News-Leader 
published  at  Port  Sam,  which  depicts  the 
histoi-y  of  this  military  post: 

Fort  Sam  Houston — A  Pboud  History 
The  year  was  1879.  Edison's  electric  lamp 
had  Just  been  invented  and  Bell's  "toy"— the 
telephone— was  three  years  old.  The  Ameri- 
can frontier  was  embroUed  in  the  Indian 
Wars,  and  Custer's  defeat  at  Little  Big  Horn 
three  years  before  was  still  a  volatUe  subject 
of  conversation. 

Because  of  the  Indian  "trouble"— especially 
the  Apache  Geronimo— the  War  Department 
created  a  new  military  post  at  San  Antonio 
Tex.,  to  provide  escorts  for  Army  pack-trains 
and  serve  as  a  base  for  troops  patrolling  the 
1.000-mlle  Texas  border.  On  December  22 
Brigadier  General  K.O.C.  Ord  took  command 
of  the  newly  constructed  Quadrangle  that 
comprised  the  post  of  San  Antonio.  What  is 
now  known  as  Ft.  Sam  Houston  was  born 

The  new  post  was  really  an  extension  of 
San  Antonio's  continuous  link  with  the  mili- 
tary. The  King  of  Spain  established  a  military 
garrison  in  San  Antonio  In  1718  to  protect 
missionaries  and  promote  settlement  of  the 
area.  The  troops  billeted  in  the  mission  San 
Antonio  de  Valero,  which  later  acquired  a 
place  of  honor  as  the  Alamo. 

In  May,  1870,  the  city  of  Sau  Antonio  made 
a  donation  of  40.acres  of  land  in  the  north- 
east section  of  the  city,  known  as  Govern- 
ment  HUl,  for  the  esl.ibu.shment  of  a  per- 


manent Army  post.  This  was  followed  by  a 
43-acre  donation  in  August  1871,  and  nine 
additional  acres  in  June  1875. 

Actual  construction  of  a  Quartermaster 
Depot  got  under  way  in  1876,  In  what  is  now 
recognized  bs  the  Fifth  Army  U.S.  Army 
Quadrangle.  Utilizing  locally  quarried  stone, 
the  original  buildings  in  the  Quadrangle  area 
were  completed  at  a  cost  of  $90,000. 

An  Imposing  landmark  on  the  poet  is  the 
87-foot  watchtower  which  doubles  as  a  water 
tower.  It  was  converted  to  a  clock  tower  In 
1882  and  still  stands  today  in  the  park-like 
area  of  the  original  stone  Quadrangle.  Near 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  stone-tablet  con- 
taining the  inscription,  "In  Peace,  Prepare 
For  War." 

With  the  advent  of  railroads  to  San  An- 
tonio In  the  late  1870's  the  post's  Influence 
as  a  Quartermaster  Depot  diminished,  but 
it's  importance  as  a  mUltary  center  was  still 
recognized.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  "Everything  conspires 
to  the  conclusion  that  San  Antonio  must 
become  the  central  point  from  which  troops 
can  and  will  radiate  to  the  Rio  Grande  fron- 
tier from  Ft.  Brow-n  (Brownsville)  up  the 
Pecos— 500  mUes." 

Between  1885  and  1893,  Ft.  Sam  Houston 
continued  expanding.  More  land  was  pur- 
chased and  an  Infantry  Post  was  constructed 
On  September  10.  1890,  the  War  Depart- 
ment Issued  General  Order  No.  99,  officially 
changing  the  name  of  "The  Military  Post  of 
San  Antonio"  to  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  after 
Texas'  former  governor  and  hero  of  the  revolt 
from  Mexico. 

In  May,  1898,  the  first  units  of  the  1st 
Volunteer  Cavahr- better  known  as  the 
"Rough  Riders" — arrived  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Leonard  Wood  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  troopers— wranglers 
from  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  old 
cavalrymen  and  adventure  seekers— were 
outfitted  and  supplied  from  Ft.  Sam  Houston 
prior  to  their  departure  for  Cuba  and  glory 
in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

An  event  of  ever-changing  impact  on 
miUtary  tactics  occurred  at  Ft.  Sam  In  1910 
The  Aero  Squadron  was  formed  on  Arthur 
MacArthur  Field.  It  consisted  of  one  supply 
shed— used  as  a  hangar,  one  Wright  Broth- 
ers-tj-pe  airplane  and  one  pilot— Lieutenant 
Benjamin  Foulols. 

On  March  2.  Lt.  Foulols  climbed  Into  the 
boxy  plane  and  flew  It  around  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur  Field  for  seven  minutes,  comprising 
the  first  flight  of  a  nuiltary  airplane  by  a 
military  pUot.  Lt.  FouloU'  far-sightedness 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  creation  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

All  additional  370  acres  of  land  to  the 
north  and  east  of  ArtUlery  Post  were  added 
in  1911  for  maneuver  purposes  and  in  1916 
with  the  mobUizatlon  of  the  National  Guard' 
under  General  Frederick  Funston,  a  new 
encampment  adjacent  to  the  post  known  as 
Camp  Wilson  was  organized,  bringing  the 
Army  reservation  to  a  combined  total  of 
1212  acres. 

World  War  I  brought  the  last  sizeable  ex- 
pansion of  Ft.  Sam.  Some  2.118  acres  were 
purchased  for  Camp  Travis,  and  an  addi- 
tional 104  acres  for  the  construction  of  a 
general  supply  depot.  The  latter  Is  now 
^^°^,^}^'^  ^^">'  ^^  ^'•<=*  B«»  Annex 

IKANNEX). 

During  1935,  construction  of  the  present 
Officer's  Open  Mess,  the  old  Post  Eschanee 
and  Theater  No.  1  were  completed.  Brooke 
General  Hospital  was  completed  In  1938 

Ft.  Sam's  role  historically  has  been  that 
Of  training,  with  many  tactical  innovations 
for  Army-wide  use  tried  first  on  the  post's 
training  fields.  t'vai.a 

In  1937,  the  Second  Infantry  Dlylslon— 
the  India  nhead— experimented  with  the 
Triangle  Division,  a  maneuver  which  proved 
successful  to  the  allies  In  World  War  II 
While  at  Ft.  Sam,  the  Second  Division  also 
tested  jeep.s  for  militarv  use,  and  tested  the 
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luerlts  of  niecliaiiized  artUJery  over  liorse- 
drawn  caissons. 

Ft.  Sam  was  also  the  cradle  of  airborne 
luXantry,  with  the  first  airborne  maneuvois 
being  conducted  between  Ft.  Sam  and  Ft. 
Clark  at  Bracket  f.vilJe,  Texas,  Ui  1942. 

In  July,  1970.  Ft.  Sam  was  again  the  site 
for  au  Army  imiovatioa.  A  new  program, 
designed  to  save  lives  in  t!.e  civilian  com- 
munity tlie  same  way  that  a  great  number 
of  lives  were  saved  in  co.-nbat  in  Vietuaui. 
was  Initiated  here. 

The  507th  Jledlcal  Company  (Air  Am- 
bulance) was  chosen  to  evaluate  a  new  pro- 
gram, involvnig  the  u^e  of  Arn-.y  ;-•  med- 
evac"  procedures — the  trait&pui  t:ition  by 
helitvipter  of  injured  pernors  in  need  of  Im- 
mediate meuical'treaimeat,  from  the  scone 
of  an  accident  or  from  an  isolated  nrer.  to 
a  metropolitan  hospital.  Known  as  Millrorv 
Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic  (MAST),  the 
program  is  still  in  operation,  although  the 
original   testing  period  vi-as  six  monih?;. 

From  tiie  orijjiual  40  acres.  Ft.  Sam  Hoa.-- 
lon  has  grown  lo  include  an  area  of  35,531 
acre3,  or  jG  square  miles,  durii-t  her  99-ycai- 
life  span. 

Created  in  ihe  spiric  of  coaperation  be- 
tween the  military  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  people  of  San  Ant-jnio,  Ft. 
Sam  Houston  today  continues  to  be  si  sourci- 
of  pnde  to4>oili  communities. 


U.S.     FOREIGN     POLICY     TOW\RD 
SOUTHERN  ArTlICA  Rt'cOlUTION 

The  SrEAKiiR  pro  irmpovo.  Under  a 
previous  Older  of  the  Fcu'-e.  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinoLs  (Mr.  Metcalfe*  Ls  rcc- 
ognL-ed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALPE.  Mr.  Speakei-.  on 
May  8,  I  Introduced  Hoase  ConcuiTent 
Resoluticn  272,  which  cor.cri  :is  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  with  respect  to  soutiieni 
-Africa.  Today.  I  am  reintroducing  this 
resolution  witli  17  cospon.'^ors.  includ- 
ing: Representatives  Herman  Badillo: 
George  E.  Brown.  Jr..  of  California; 
Yvonne  Brathv-'atte  Bu'?ke  of  Califor- 
nia; C.\Ki)iJs  Collins,  of  nUnoio;  John 
CoNYERS,  Jr.;  Harold  E.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee; Gilbert  Gtjde;  Michael  Harring- 
ton; Augustus  F.  Hawkins;  Paul  N. 
McCLOSKEr.  Jr.;  Helen  S.  Meyner; 
Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland; 
Charus  B.  R angel;  Paul  Simon;  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman;  Fortney  H.  Stark,  and 
Andrew  Young  of  Georgia. 

At  a  time  when  Uiis  country's  foreign 
policy  is  undergoing  an  agoni2±ag  reap- 
praisal, it  is  imperative  that  the  present 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  volatile  if.sues  of 
freedom  and  equality  In  southern  Africa, 
a  policy  too  often  marked  by  hj-pocrisy 
and  insensitivity,  also  undergo  reap- 
praisal. Americsbis  in  general,  and  we 
in  the  Congress  in  particular,  cannot 
afford  to  Ignore  the  aspirations  of  an 
entire  continent,  a  continent  whose  polit- 
ical and  economic  importance  to  the 
United  States  is  growing  daily. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  resolution  and 
X  strongly  urge  our  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Jntemational  Relations 
and  also  in  the  full  House  to  act  quickly 
on  this  measiu*.  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion wotild  be  an  important  first  step  in 
reassessing  U.S.  policy  toward  southern 
Africa,  and  in  making  that  policy  con- 
form with  ti-aditional  American  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  equality'  for  all 
oppressed  peoples. 
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that  the  regulations  shoulfl 
to  go  into  effect  on  July 
ment  points  out  several 
the  regulations  could  be 
At  tliis  point,  I  include  my 
the  Recoud: 

TEbTiMONY  or  Ms. 

Congres.sman  O'Hara 
connnitiee.  I   would  like  to 
the  opportunity  to  appear 
oil  the  regulations 
of  the  Education  Amendment 
These  long-awaited  regulat 
a  liece.siary  fir.st  step  towards 
of    sex    discrimination    in 
grair.s  .and  activities  r.'cciving 
cini  a.^^i.'-^ta.ice.  V/e  nil  Icnow 
pc-rva.ive   a  piobleni   sc.-i 
eduoatloa  lias  been.  Tlie  ho; 
foni.cr  Ccngresswomaa   Grc 
tills  suijcomniittee  outlined 
instances  of  discriminraion 
ani  giiL-.  in  this  area. 

Qualified    women    have 
ii-ustratcd  in  then'  attempts 
bion  to.  or  t>ecome  cmplojed 
in'itiiaiions  becavse  of  their 
nities  /or  wowi-n  to  particlpat  ( 
c.xirao'.irricular.  and  ether 
ijy  educational  institutions 
sevorely  limited.  For  example, 
^rams  received  only  atx>ut  2';; 
collc:;iiite  athletic  budget  la 
lag   lo  a  re^Kirt  prepared  by 
Coancil    on    Education 
w  jiiien  to  suijcrvlsory  pnsitioi 
taiiou  sy.sttni  has  been  mad 
cr.usc   rf  sex  bias.  To  ii: 
rfccoiit    survey    conducted    by 
Education   Association   rev 
iwc-tliirds  of  classroom 
n^entary  and  secondary  level 
13.5,;  of  principals  cud  one 
percent  cl  superintendents  at 
women.  In  fact,  the  situation 
tween  the  time  their  two  most 
v^re   conducted,   in    1970-1 

1  would  like  to  state  at  the 
tliougli  these  regtUations  are 
.sliougly  urge  tnai;  they  not 
by  Congress,  either  in  whole 
.spitt»   tiieir    limitations,   the 
tiicy   now  stand   wUl   force 
ma.ke  sweeping  changes  aimec 
ing  sex  bias  in  the  conduct 
programs  and  activities. 

Let's  tal^e  a  look  at  what 
will  do.  In  the  area  of 
tions  will  no  longer  be  able 
ence  to  one  person  over 
the   basis  of  sex,  nor  will 
apply  numerical  limitations  oi 
of  persons  of  either  sex  who 
ted.   This  wUl  mean  that 
longer  have  to  be  more 
men  agaiiu^t  whom  they  are 
admissions  to  colleges  and 
has  sometimes  been  the  case  Ln 
will  qualified  women  be 
because  the  "quota"  for  wome  i 
been  filled.  In  considering 
uUssiou,  Institutions  are 
plying  rules  concerning 
status  which  treat  persons 
basis  of  sex.  Institutions  wUl 
have  policies  of  admitting 
not  married  women,  or 
small  children,  but  not  womer 
situation. 

Once  students  are  admitted 
tion,  they  may  not  be  treated 
the  ba.sis  of  aex.  Rules  of 
pearance,  eligibility  for  ln-«tat  < 
tion,  for  example,  may  not  be 
the  basis  of  sex.  Access  to 
will  not  bo  restricted  on  the 
so  that  girls  who  wish  to  take 
courses  and  bojra  who  wish  to 
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stich  areas  as  home  economics  will  not  b« 
prevented  from  dotng  so. 

One  critical  area  covered  by  the  regula- 
tions Is  counseling  and  us©  of  counseling 
materials.  Unfortunately,  girls  and  women 
are  often  channeled  into  occupations  which 
:ire  'traditionally  female"  and  are  not  en- 
cit!  raged  to  consider  a  range  of  options  as 
broad  as  those  presented  to  males.  Sex  bias 
can  occur  both  in  counseling  itself,  and  in 
ihe  use  oi  sex-stereotyped  counseling  ma- 
terials, and  can  affect  men's  choices  as  well 
Hi  women's.  The  regulations  will  compel  in- 
.,iit!tions  to  eliminate  such  sex  bias,  a 
necessary  step  if  both  men  and  women  are 
It)  tw  given  the  opportunity  to  exercise  true 
ihoice  in  niaiiing  educational,  as  well  as 
(Kcupational  and  professional,  decisions. 

Employment  at  institutions  is  another  area 
covered  by  the  regulations.  Institutions  may 
no  longer  make  employment  decisions  in  a 
manner  which  discriminates  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Once  Individuals  are  employed,  these  reg- 
ulations would  mandate  that  they  be  treated 
the  same  in  terms  of  promotion,  compensa- 
tion, Job  assignments,  fringe  benefits,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  job-related  matters.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  fact  that  pregnancy 
must  now  be  treated  like  any  other  tempo- 
rary disabUity  for  employment  purposes. 

These  changes  are,  of  course,  long  overdue. 
And  although  the  regulations  are  not  all  that 
some  of  us  hoped  they  would  be,  they  do 
represent  a  good  beginning.  Title  IX,  and 
the  implementing  regulations,  are  a  recog- 
nition at  long  last  that  girls  and  women 
should  be  given  the  same  opportunities  as 
men  and  boys  to  develop  intellectualy  so- 
cially, and  physically  within  the  context  of 
educational  programs  and  activities.  No  long- 
er will  the  fact  of  sex  be  an  excuse  to  limit 
a  woman's  chance  to  get  a  good  education  or 
a  good  Job  at  an  educational  institution,  or 
to  participate  in  a  course  of  studv  or  an  edu- 
cational program  of  her  choice. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  application  of  Title  IX  to  athletic 
programs  offered  at  educational  Institutions. 
Although  athletic  programs  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  activities  affected  by  the  regula- 
tions, this  somewhat  narrow  issue  seems  to 
have  provoked  the  greater  part  of  the  debate 
on  the  Title  IX  regulations. 

Apparently,  some  people  think  that  the 
regulations  should  not  deal  with  athletic  pro- 
grams at  all.  I  would  refer  to  those  who  sug- 
gest that  athletics  are  beyond  the  reach  It 
iiue  IX  to  the  General  Education  Amend- 
mente  of  1974  (PX.  93-380).  which  directed 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish ...proposed  regulations  implementing 
the  provisions  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  relating  to  the  prohlbl- 
t  on  of  sex  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  which  shall  include,  with 
respect  to  intercollegiate  athletic  activities 
reasonable  provisions  considering  the  nature 
»f  particular  sports."  (Emphasis  added) 
Additionally,  under  -ntle  VI  of  the  Civil 

K  \^l?  n*  °i  **^*'  ^^"^  wording  Of  which 
is  virtually  identical  to  that  of  Title  IX 
coiirts  have  held  consistently  that  athletic 
programs  offered  by  educational  institutions 
are  covered  by  Title  VI,  as  they  constitute 
an  mtegral  part  of  the  Institution's  educa- 
tional program. 

nJli**^  ^^°  suggested  that  schools  are 
ul.fu^  voluntarily  providing  equal  oppor- 
,hl,"f  i*""  '^'^*''  »«  sPO'tS'  ^"d  that  fur- 

«luiat?„n=**  °T*f'*  °°  ^^^  "»P*^*  Of  these 
ff?o  «  °*"  °°  intercollegiate  athletics  be- 
o7!«i  ^^.^^  '"*°  ''°'"'^-  Regarding  the  claim 

roL^M     ^  *^®'"*  "^^  *  hUtory  of  voluntaiV 

ton  of  ihf *  PL°^i^"«  *«»ay'  O'^  the  Ques- 
Doi?,t  f„  hf  'i^  '<*'  '"'■ther  study,  I  must 
t^r^lV^°  *^^  ^^*  *^*t  there  has  been  ample 
Of  thff  ^r^  evidence  of  the  negative  l^Sct 
Of  tins  law  on  male  athletic  programs  tS  be 
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produced  in  the  three  year  period  since  the 
law  was  passed. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  anyone  would 
oppose  giving  girls  and  women  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  their  physical  capabUi- 
ties.  Athletics  are  healthy,  for  both  men  and 
women.  Participation  in  athletics  is  bene- 
ficial, both  for  the  individual  and  for  society. 
I  hope  tliat  we  will  soon  see  the  day  when 
girls  and  women  are  participating  fully  in 
athletics  at  all  levels.  These  regulation.s, 
while  hardly  going  as  far  as  they  could, 
do  provide  a  niiniinum  basis  for "  this  to 
happen. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  at  stake  in 
the  regulations  that  seem  to  have  escaped 
public  notice  as  a  result  of  the  emphasis 
on  athletics  programs.  These  include  areas 
in  which  HEW  has  taken  a  narrow  view 
of  what  is  consistent  with  the  law.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  a  number  of  these 
concerns,  which  I  hope  can  be  resolved  In 
the  future  on  the  basis  of  experience  with 
the  implementation  of  the  law. 

One  of  these  areas  is  the  definition  of  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  programs  contained 
in  section  86i8(m)  and  (n).  HEW  has  inter- 
preted the  statute,  which  exempts  the  admis- 
sions policies  of  private  undergraduate  col- 
leges, whUe  covering  professional  and  voca- 
tional  programs,  to  prohibit  the  coverage  of 
admissions  policies  of  professional  and  voca- 
tional programs  offered  by  private  under- 
graduate histitu tions.  The  statute  Is  admit- 
tedly ambiguous  on  this  point,  but  a  broader 
view  would  have  resulted  m  a  prohibition 
on  discrimination  in  admissions  to  those 
vocational  and  professional  programs  offered 
by  private  undergraduate  institutions  which 
serve  as  entry  pohits  for  an  occupation  or 
profession.  Because  thU  conflict  In  the  stat- 
ute exists,  an  amendment  to  the  legislation 
would  be  helpful  in  clarifying  Congressional 
intent  in  this  regard. 

««^?*J?**5*P*"*°  ^°'  contact  sports  In  section 
88.34,  dealing  with  access  to  course  offenngs. 
is  a  provision  that  I  hope  HEW  will  monitor 
closely.  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that 
we  insure  that  access  to  curricular  programs 
is  available  equaUy  to  members  of  each  sex. 
and  that  exemptions  are  made  only  where 
there  are  clear  and  compeUing  reasons  Ex- 
perience with  the  law  wUl  give  HEW  a  basis 
for  evaluating  the  necessity  for  any  exemp- 
tions In  this  area. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  of  an  up  to 
three  year  "adjustment  period"  for  compli- 
ance for  physical  education  classes,  I  think 
that  HEW  has  been  more  than  reasonable  in 
accommodating  the  needs  of  Institutions  I 
hope  that  Institutions  will  make  every  ef- 

<1  \Z  '^^P'y  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
with  the  law  in  this,  and  every,  regard 

Two  sections  deaimg  with  financial  assist- 
ance 86.31(c)  and  86.37(b).  would  aUow  in- 
stitutions to  continue  to  administer  sex- 
restricted  scholarships  established  under 
fore  gn  or  domestic  wills,  trusts,  or  similar 
legal  instruments.  HEW  has  clearly  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  provide  that  the  award 
of  such  scholarships  does  not  result  in  an 
overaU  discrimmatory  impact. 

«Jfv,M^^J**t  of  seJt-restrlct^  scholarships 
established  by  foreign  trusts  for  study 
abroad,  HEW  requires  that  instituUons  pro- 
vide reasonable"  opportunities  for  members 
of  the  excluded  sex  to  study  abroad.  In  the 
case  of  other  sex-restricted  scholarships,  in- 
stitutions mitst  "pool"  sex-restricted  a^tin- 
restricted  scholarships  to  ensure  that  the 
overall  effect  of  awardmg  such  scholarships  is 
not  discriminatory.  In  line  with  the  statute. 
HEW  has  provided  that  equity  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  of  scholarships  is  provided 

One  consideration  not  taken  into  acrount 
by  HEW  is  Whether  "prestige"  is  a  factor 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  award  of 
scholarships.  This  is  a  difficult  question  be- 
cause prestige  Is  an  intangible  factor  that  Is 
difficult  to  measure.  Experience  with  the  Im- 


plementation of  the  law  will  provide  us  with 
a  basis  for  deciding  whether  mandating 
equity  In  prestige,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  is 
necessary  and  possible. 

The  athletics  section,  86.41.  is,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  a  first  step  towards  equal  opportunity 
for  women  In  sports.  I  regiet  that  two  com- 
mendable provisions  which  appeared  in  the 
propo.^d  regulations  have  been  deleted.  The 
first  would  have  required  an  annual  deter- 
mination of  student  interest  in  sports.  The 
second  would  have  mandated  affirmative  ef- 
forts with  regard  to  members  of  a  sex  for 
which  athletic  opportunities  have  previous- 
ly been  limited  to  inform  members  of  such 
sex  of  the  availability  of  athletic  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  provide  support  and  training 
activities  for  members  of  each  sex  designed 
to  improve  their  capabUitles  and  interests 
tn  participation.  These  provisions  would  have 
aided  institutions  in  bringing  themselves 
into  compUance  with  the  law.  HEW  might 
review  these  provisions,  in  light  of  experi- 
ence with  the  law,  to  see  U  such  mechanisms 
are  useful  and  desirable. 

The  virtual  exemption  for  contact  sports 
conUined  in  this  section  will  provide  more 
than  ample  protection  for  the  revenue-pro- 
ducing sports.  In  general,  the  athletics  sec- 
tion allows  a  wide  variety  of  cations  and  a 
great  deal  of  fiexibillty  In  providing  equal 
opportunities  for  men  and  women. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fringe  benefits 
section,  which  provides  recipients  the  option 
of  offering  plans  with  either  equal  periodic 
benefits  for  members  of  each  sex,  or  equal 
contributions  to  the  plan  by  the  recipient 
for  members  of  each  sex.  Three  options  were 
qpen  to  the  Department  in  this  regard. 
The  first  option,  which  was  choaen,  is  In 
line  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance guidelines  for  Executive  Order  11246 
The  second,  requiring  the  payment  of  equal 
periodic  benefits,  would  have  reflected  the 
approach  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  administering  Title 
yn  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act.  The  third  would 
be  to  require  that  there  be  no  dUTerences 
In  beneflto  or  contributions  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  and  that  where  actuarial  tables  are  tised 
In  computing  employee  benefits,  unisex 
tables  be  used. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has  di- 
rected that  a  report  be  prepared  by  October 
16  recommending  a  single  approach.  I  per- 
sonaUy  feel  that  the  third  approach  Is  most 
equitable,  and  hope  that  the  report  requested 
by  the  President  will  reflect  this  view.  Sub- 
sequently, I  would  hope  that  the  regulations 
will  be  revised  to  adopt  this  approach. 

There  are  four  main  areas  in  which  the 
final  regulations  represent  an  improvement 
over  the  proposed  regulations.  Section  86.3, 
which  now  requires  institutional  self-evalu- 
ation to  assess  policies  and  practices  for 
evidences  of  discrimination,  and  to  take  steps 
to  modify  sex-discriminatory  practices,  Is  an 
excellent  way  to  force  Institutions  to  focua 
on  problems  of  discrimination.  The  one-year 
deadline  for  the  completion  of  such  an  eval- 
uation wiU  help  to  speed  compliance  with 
the  law  and  with  the  regulations. 

Section  86.8,  which  now  requir«8  that  In- 
stitutions establish  internal  grievance  pro- 
cedures, is  a  good  addition  to  the  proposed 
regulations.  Such  procedures  coiUd  be  a  rea- 
sonable way  of  handUng  complaints  when 
complainants  choose  to  utUize  tbMn.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  not  undiUy  restrictive, 
and  aUow  Institutions  to  exercise  discretion 
in  establishing  practices  that  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  the  institution. 

The  section  dealing  with  counseling  and 
use  of  counseling,  86.36.  has  been  revised 
to  require  Institutions  to  establlah  proce- 
dures to  review  counseling  materials  for  sex 
bias.  This  is  a  positive  change  from  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  However,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  review  of  textbooks  and  currlc- 
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Mlar  inaterial:j  was  not  Inclucled  in  this 
iiectlou. 

Fiually,  I  am  pleased  tliat  section  86.57  has 
been  revised  to  remove  some  unnecessary 
qualiticatlous  on  the  treatment  of  pregnancy 
as  a  temporary  dtsablUty.  The  final  regula- 
tions are  more  equitable,  and  reflect  greater 
I  uiisisteucy  wiUi  the  law.  in  thU  respect. 

Ill  closing.  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  my 
apport  ror  these  regulations,  and  stress  ouce 
again  their  importance  as  a  first  step  in 
tUminating  sex  discrimination  in  all  aspects 
of  education.  It  has  been  three  yenrs  since 
TlMe  IX  was  enacted.  We  can  afford  to  delay 
uo  longer  in  making  equal  educational  op- 
po.t unities  a  reality,  rather  than  a  promise, 
ior  ihe  girls  and  women  of  this  couutrj'. 
V.'hile  I  hope  that  the  regulations  arc  revistd 
ill  certain  areas  at  some  point  in  the  futm'e 
Oil  the  basis  of  experience  with  law,  I  see 
nothing  lu  the  regulations  that  are  incoa- 
eistent  with  the  law,  and  urge  that  ih«  v  bs 
.-silowed  to  go  Uito  eCect  on  July  21. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DRINAN  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  REFORM  GENERAL 
REVENUE-SHARING  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan  •  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  amend  tlie 
State  and  Local  Fi.scal  Assistance  Act 
cif  1972.  The  general  reveuuc-sharujg 
program  created  by  this  act  is  om-  largest 
Federal  assistance  program,  providing 
approximately  $6  billion  ejich  year  to 
more  than  38,000  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  present  program  w!ll  expi-p 
at  the  end  of  1976. 

Shice  its  inception  in  1972,  tAener.il 
revenue  sharing  has  been  subjected  to 
extensive  scrutiny  by  conmiittees,  oi-ga- 
nlzations,  and  individuals  both  within 
and  outside  of  Congress.  Those  studies 
have  Indicated  that  most  Governors, 
mayors,  and  local  ofBclals  are  ecstatic 
about  the  program.  Their  sentiments  are 
understandable.  Every  3  months,  they 
receive  a  check  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury which  they  can  add  to  theh-  general 
revenues  and  spend  on  virtually  what- 
ever they  choose.  Ther3  are  few  of  us 
who  would  protest  if  such  generosity  were 
bestowed  on  us  with  no  strings  attached. 

Yet  $6  billion  spent  on  general  reve- 
nue sharing  each  year  inevitably  means 
$6  billion  less  for  something  else.  The 
Pedei-al  Treasury  Is  not  a  bottomless  res- 
ervoir of  funds.  An  expenditure  can  be 
justified  only  if  it  benefits  the  American 
people  more  than  all  alternative  ways  of 
spending  those  fimds.  It  is  in  that  con- 
text that  the  $30  billion,  5-year  revenue 
sharing  program  has  been  analyzed  by 
experts.  The  studies  conducted  by  those 
whose  primary  concern  is  the  relation- 
ship of  general  revenue  sharing  to  the 
public  welfare  have  revealed  a  number 
of  serious  flaws  in  the  present  program. 
All  of  these  deficiencies  must  be  cor- 
rected before  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  is  extended  be- 
yond the  end  of  1976. 

PSESSING  iTEEOS  CO  tJNMET 

Under  the  present  act,  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  not  being  spent  to 
meet  oiur  most  pressing  nationat  needs. 
Millions  of  Amoicans  Uve  In  deteriorated 
hoasing.  go  without  adequate  food,  and 
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receive  little  or  no  healt  i 
citizens,  in  particular,  an 

comfortably  In  many 

do  not  provide  them  with 
ties  and  services, 
grams  alleviate  some  of 
but  do  not  even  come  l 
the  immense  need.  Geners 
Ing  funds  could  be  used  t 
of  the  difference,  but  th£ 
the  ca.se. 

Through  June  30.  1974. 
recipients  reported  syendlig 
of  every  revenue  sharin} 
social  services  for  the  pc 
combined.  Less  than  one 
cent  of  the  funds  were 
programs  for  the  elderly 
10  percent  of  the  populat 
tion  of  the  recent  report 
Cleai-iughouse  on  Revenu ; 
.social  needs  have  been 
the   program   i.s    a 
ment.  I  cannot  support 
of  Federal  funds  to  help 
build  golf  courses  and  enlirge 
collections  in  their  librsrles 
administration  is  cutting 
desired  to  feed  the  hungry, 
elderly,  and  care  for  the 


care.  Elderly 

unable  to  live 

comhiunities  which 

!ssential  f  acili- 
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Although  it  is  appar 
have  spent  a  minuscule 
nuc  fharing  funds  on 
the  poor  and  the  aged,  it 
clepr  v.'hat  they  have 
funds.  That  is  because 
quirements  of   the  act 
loose  to  permit  recipients 
revenue  sharing  funds  wi 
revenues  and  spend  thos< 
fashion  they  choose.  In 
Comptroller  General  in  his 
gress  on  Apiil  25, 1974 : 

The  GAO  concluded  that 
penditure  requirements  oi 
Illusory. 
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The   distinguished   chajr 
Government   Operations 
on    Intergovernmental 
Human  Resources,  Representative 
FotJNTAiK.  elaborated  on 
istic  of  the  progi-am  In  t 
port  to  Congress  in  April 

Despite  the  statutory 
local  governments  restrict  tielr 
of  shared  revenues  to  certa  a 
categories  and  report  on  tl  e 
money,  there  is  Uttle  llkellh  lod 
ing  th©  actual  impact  of  th(  so 
with  any  degree  of  certalntj 
cause  these  funds  are  often 
local  money  which  Is  then  uled 
tmrelated    to    the    expendiju 
specified  In  the  law. 

Tills  so-called  "funqribiliy"  of  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  m;  Jies  it  impos 
slble  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of 
Federal    revenues    are 
spent.  The  local  priority 
gories  are  meaningless,  w 
do  not  even  have  a  cosm  tic  limitation 
on  the  expenditure  of  re  enue  sharing 
funds.  To  the  extent  that 
enue  sharing  funds  can 
most  observers,  including 
Revenue  Sharmg,  have  pointed  to  local 
and  State  tax  relief  as  th(  principal  ef 
feet.  This  is  contraiy  lo    he  ."stipulated 
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entlhat  recipientii 
portion  of  reve- 
rams  to  help 
is  not  entirely 
dctie  with  those 
spending  re- 
re  sufficiently 
to  intermingle 
their  general 
funds  in  any 
'  words  of  the 
report  to  Con- 
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1974: 
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high  priority 
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for  purposes 
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Intent  of  the  program  to 
panded  programs,  sei-vices 
ties  to  the  public  in  areas 
need.  I  do  not  believe  that 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass..  a  comitiui 
district  whei'e  uneniploj'me:  it 
above  the  national  averag;, 
paying   Federal  taxes  whjh 
tax  cuts  for  the  affluent 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  It  is 
Congress    to    determine 
funds  can  be  spent  In  the  Ir 
Americans.  It  is  impossible 
cise  that  responsibility  within 
fruase  of  the  present  £u:t. 
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and  facill- 

compelling 

;he  residents 

:Hty  in  my 

stands  far 

should  be 

subsidize 
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Federal 

terests  of  all 
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A  third  key  deficiency  of 
general  revenue  sharing  ... 
lack  of  citizen  participation 
ess  of  deciding  how  local 
titlcments  are  to  be  spent, 
dent  Nixon  signed  Public 
into  law  on  October  20, 1972, 
that  citizens  would  have  a 
in  determining  how  the  fluids 
be  used.  Yet  the  vast  ma 
cipients  have  simply  intemjingled 
nue  sharing  funds  with  1 
enues  and  expended  the  fuiids 
their     normal     budgetai-y     ^ 
Tlius,    in    most    jurisdictions 
city  council  members,  com  ity 
.sionei-s.  and  State  legislatoif 
all  of  the  decisions.  Public 
in  the  aecision  making  . 
ally  nonexistent  because  th( 
does  not  mandate  it.  In  the 
report  issued  by  the  Nationfel 
h^-usc  on  Revenue  Sharuig 
1974: 

Citi?«n  oversight  Is  not — an< 
effective  under  the  program 
.set  up. 


pro(  ess 


best 


wh) 


The  lack  of  direct  citizen 
expenditure  or  revenue  _._ 
undermines  the  fundament$ 
the  program  that  the  ^  . 
how  these  monies  can 
Hov,"  about  the  poor,  the 
young,  and  others 
their  local  officials?  How 
Orlean's  black  citizens,   .... 
approximately  50  percent  o 
population,  participated  In 
to  spend  a  large  chunk  of  . 
ing  funds  on  the  city's  fire 
which  is  97  percent  white? 
of    insufficient    citizen 
sharing  fimds  are  being  . 
ties  set  by  those  wielding 
rather    than    on    the    mos 
needs  of  the  people. 

DLFICIENCrES   OF   ALLOCATION 

A  fourtli  .shortcoming  of 
allocation  fonimla  which 
tribute  revenue  sliaring 
basis  of  need  and  which 
number  of  other  deleterious 

though  the  formula  is 

cate  the  bulk  of  funds  to 
with  a  relatively  high  level 
and  a  relatively  low  per  _„ 
these  objectives  are  stymied 

erable  extent  by  the 

trary   entitlement   ceilings 
More  than  1,800  jurisdiction^ 
most  of  the  Nation's  large 
get  as  much  money  as  th( 
lorniula  entitles  them  to 
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145-percent  ceiling  imposed  on  per  cap- 
ita entitlement  of  a  local  jurisdiction 
compared  to  the  average  per  capita  en- 
titlement of  all  jurisdictions  within  a 
State. 

The  145-percent  ceiling  is  totally  arbi- 
t.ary  and  without  logical  justification. 
If  tiie  allocation  formula  is  eQuitable,  it 
."^iiould  be  permitted  to  operate  without 
the  imposition  of  constraints.  If  the 
formula  does  not  distribute  revenue 
sharing  fmids  adequately,  the  formula 
should  be  changed.  The  existing  ceiling 
seriously  penalizes  major  cities  which 
have  high  taxes,  low  moneys,  and  a 
tremendous  need  for  expanded  services 
and  faciUties  across  a  broad  spectitim  of 
priority  areas.  Boston,  for  example, 
would  receive  an  additional  41  percent 
in  revenue  sharing  funds  each  3'ear  if 
the  ceiling  were  removed;  Philadelphia 
would  get  an  additional  57  percent;  St. 
Louis,  which  suffers  more  than  any  other 
major  city  as  a  result  of  this  provision, 
would  experience  an  increase  of  68  per- 
cent under  the  existing  allocation  for- 
mula. 

The  20-percent  minimum  entitlement 
floor,  like  the  145-percent  ceiling,  tends 
to  undermine  the  intent  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula.  More  than  10,000  local 
jurisdictions  get  more  revenue  sharing 
funds  than  the  allocation  foi-mula  en- 
titles them  to  because  they  would  fall 
below  the  arbitrary  20-percent  minimum 
per  capita  entitlement  floor. 

Most  of  those  jurisdictions  ai-e  small, 
collect  little  taxes,  and  provide  few  serv- 
ices to  citizens.  Many  of  them  are  obso- 
lete and  practically  nonfunctional.  Yet 
they  continue  to  siphon  off  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  from  those  communities  which 
need  the  fimds  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices and  expand  overutlMzed  facilities.  In 
the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, released  in  October,  1974: 

Revenue  sharing  tends  to  prop  up  certain 
dupltcaUve,  obeolete,  and/or  defunct  units 
of  local  government. 

The  report  went  on  to  point  to  tlie  al- 
location celling  and  floor  as  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  observing  that — 

The  equalizing  thrust  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing allocation  formula  is  blunted  by  the  145 
percent  and  20  percent  constraints. 

NONDISCKIMINATIOir    PEOVISION    GOES 
■DWENTORCED 

A  fiftii  major  deficiency  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  revenue  sharing  has 
been  m  the  enforcement  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation provisions.  Even  the  Ford  admin- 
istration has  recognized  the  need  for  im- 
provement m  this  area.  The  present  act 
contams  the  standard  anti-bias  clause 
in  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  The  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing,  however,  has  not 
enforced  the  provision  consistent  with 
the  congiessional  directive.  In  healings 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  ConsUtutlonal  Rights,  on 
Which  I  serve,  evidence  disclosed  serious 
shoi-tcomhigs  in  the  enforcement  pro- 
^^  °^  *^  °®**  ^  Revenue  Sharing. 

There  are  presently  approximately  30 
positions  In  the  compliance  division  of 
the  Office  of  Revenue  Shaiing.  This 
small  body  of  individuals  is  responsiWe 


for  monitoring  compliance  of  numerous 
provisions  In  addition  to  the  nondiscrim- 
ination requirement  in  more  than  38,000 
local  Jurisdictions.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimity  Commission,  which 
deals  exclusively  with  civil  rights,  has 
more  than  2,300  employees.  It  is  literally 
impossible  for  the  nondisciimination  re- 
quirement of  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  to  be  enforced  under  these 
conditions. 

Since  our  hearings,  a  number  of  pub- 
lic interest  organizations  have  conducted 
studies  of  the  civil  rights  aspects  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  All  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion — that  a  major  overiiaul  of 
the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing's  nondis- 
crimination program  is  required.  While 
there  are  diffeilng  views  on  the  nature 
and  sc(H3e  of  that  reform,  there  is  com- 
mon agreement  that  it  must  be  done.  I 
should  add  that  if  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  were  vigorously  enforcing  the 
present  statutory  prohibition,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  any  amendments. 
The  present  act,  in  my  judgment.  Is  fully 
capable  of  effective  enforcement.  But  in 
light  of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing's 
failures,  statutory  reform  is  now  neces- 
sary. 

LACK  or  OVEBSICHT 

A  final  problem  inherent  In  the  present 
general  revenue-sharing  program  is  the 
lack  of  effective  congressional  oversight 
or  control.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
act  pi-ovides  $6  bllUon  in  Federal  funds 
to  State  and  local  governments  with  no 
strings   attached.   The   expenditure   of 
these  funds  need  not  be  tailored  to  spe- 
cific  needs  or  national  priorities  or  car- 
ried out  under  Federal  standards  of  per- 
formance. There  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
fundamental    objectiTe    of    expanding 
public  services  and  facilities  Is  being  car- 
ried out.  The  5-year  trust  fund  mecha- 
nism completely  Insulates  the  program 
from  meaningful  congressional  scnxtlny 
or  the  "trial  by  fire"  nearly  all  other  Fed- 
eral programs  must  endure  in  undergo- 
ing the"appropriations  process.  The  Pted- 
eral  Government  Is  handing  out  a  huge 
amount  of  its  revenues  but  relinqirfsh- 
ing  any  significant  role  in  determfailng 
how  those  revwiues  are  to  be  spent.  At 
a  time  of  economic  recession,  a  rising 
Federal  deficit,  and  actual  or  threatened 
cutbacks   in   vital   domestic   pn«rams, 
such  an  approach  to  Federal  spending 
constitutes  an  abrogation  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  oversee  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  and  to  ensui-e  that  funds  are 
being  used  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
all  the  people. 

1*EW   LEGISLATION    NEEDED 

The  legislation  I  am  filing  today  Is 
designed  to  remedy  the  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram which  have  been  described  above. 
Since  the  existing  local  priority  ex- 
penditure categories  have  not  had  any 
meaningful  impact  on  the  expenditure 
of  revenue  sharing  funds,  I  have  estab- 
lished a  set  of  requiranaits  in  the  bill 
which  would  insure  that  States  and  lo- 
caUties  expend  these  funds  to  create  new 
programs  or  extend  existing  mes  across 
a  wide  range  of  key  priority  areas.  States 
and  localities  receiving  $500,000  or  n^ore 
in  revenuf  sharing  fmids  annually  would 


be  required  to  spend  at  least  10  percent 
of  their  revenue  sharuig  funds  in  each 
of  six  priority  areas. 

ITie  categories  are:  First,  public 
safety;  second,  envhonmental  protection 
and  consumer  protection;  third,  pub- 
lic transportation;  fourth,  health  and 
recreation;  fifth,  social  services  and 
housing  for  the  poor;  and  sixth,  social 
services  and  housing  for  the  aged. 

For  States  a  seventh  category — educa- 
tion—Is added  to  the  preceding  list  of  six. 
Tliis  minimum  expenditure  require- 
ment would  uisure  that  at  least  20  cents 
rather  than  4  cents  of  each  revenue 
sharing  dollar  goes  toward  social  serv- 
ices. At  lesist  10  percent  of  the  funds, 
rather  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
would  go  to  aid  the  elderly.  Recipients 
subject  to  the  10-percent  reQuIrement 
would  have  complete  flexibility  In  choos- 
ing programs  within  each  priority  area 
on  which  to  expend  their  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  These  recipients  would  also  be 
able  to  spend  the  remaining  40  percent— 
In  the  case  of  localities — or  30  percent- 
In  the  case  of  States — In  any  of  the  pri« 
ority  expenditure  areas.  Local  govern- 
ments receiving  less  than  $500,000  an- 
nually would  retain  even  more  flezibfl- 
ity.  being  required  orOy  to  expend  tiwif^' 
funds  In  at  least  three  of  the  six  stipu- 
lated areas. 

The  maintenance  of  effort  provisions 
contained  In  section  7  of  the  act  must  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  10- 
percent  minimum  spending  requirement 
discussed  above.  WhUe  these  provisions 
appear  somewhat  complex,  they  are  ac- 
tually quite  similar  to  a  maintenanee  ol 
effort  ptovlsloQ  contained  in  Public  Law 
92-512  designed  to  prevent  States  from 
using  revenue  sharing  funds  to  replace 
State  funds  which  are  distributed  to  lo- 
calities under  existing  programs.  The 
essential  principle  here  Is  that  general 
revenue  sharing  money  was  intended  to 
augment,  not  replace,  the  expoiditure  of 
funds  by  State  and  local  governments. 

Section  7  of  this  act  establishes  a  set 
of  penalties  for  enforcing  that  principle. 
If  a  State  or  local  government  reduces  its 
own  financial  effort  In  a  particular  pro- 
gram, it  may  not  use  revenue-sharing 
funds  in  that  program  without  incurring 
a  pen^ty  based  upon  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  local  effort  or  the  amount 
of  revenue-sharing  funds  spent  on  the 
program,  whichever  is  less.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  re- 
cipients fitxn  using  revenue-sharing 
funds  simidy  to  reiriace  its  own  funds  in 
a  program,  rather  than  expanding  or 
improving  that  program  beytmd  the  ex- 
isting level.  It  would  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  fungibility  and  make  it  possible  to 
trace  the  expenditure  of  revenue-sharing 
funds  and  tlius  to  enforce  the  minimum 
expenditure  requirements  established  in 
section  3.  These  provisions,  taken  to- 
gether, will  Insure  that  revenue-sharing 
funds  will  be  used  to  create  or  expand 
services  and  faculties  in  those  ai-eas  of 
critical  national  Importance. 

CIXIZEN  FA&TICIPATIOV 

While  establishing  meaningful  con- 
trols OQ  the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
remedies  two  of  the  act's  two  chief  de- 
fects, the  program  cannot  be  fully  Justi- 
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fled  In  the  absence  of  substantial  citizen 
participation  in  the  decision-making 
)>rocess.  The  conveningr  of  a  token  public 
lieai-ing  on  revenue-sharing  expendl- 
t  jres.  even  if  such  a  hearing  were  man- 
t'ated  by  the  act,  would  not  constitute 
» ffective  citizen  input.  In  order  to  have 
in  influence  on  how  revenue-sharing 
iunds  are  to  be  expended,  citizens  need 
money  to  conduct  studies  and  formulate 
filternative  plans  for  future  spending. 
Tliey  need  access  to  relevant  records  and 
documents.  They  need  to  remain  in- 
formed of  how  revenue -sharing  fund :  are 
being  utilized  on  a  continual  basis. 

All  of  these  needs  basic  to  citizen  par- 
ticipation would  be  met  through  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  Section  9  of  the  bill 
would  set  up  a  special  fund  amounting 
to  1.5  percent  of  all  local  revenue-sharing 
entitlements  to  be  expended  in  support 
of  citizen  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process.  Each  local  government 
recipient  would  be  required  to  appoint 
a  citizens'  advLsory  committee  to  oversee 
the  community's  use  of  revenue-sharing 
funds.  Local  recipients  receiving  moi-e 
than  $1  million  in  revenue-sharing  funds 
annually  would  receive  an  additional 
sum  for  hiring  a  local  citizens'  advocate 
and  can-yins  out  other  functions  directly 
i-elated  to  the  work  of  the  citizens'  ad-  . 
visoi*y  committee. 

Locahties  i-eceiving  less  than  $1,000,000 
annually  would  be  entitled  to  the  serv- 
ices of  a  State  office  of  citizen  advocacy 
which  would  perform,  to  the  extent  pos- 
.•:ible,  the  function  of  a  local  citizens'  ad- 
vocate for  all  such  units  of  local  govern- 
ment within  the  State.  The  State  office 
^vould  receive  funds  equal  to  1.5  percent 
of  the  agrgregate  entitlement  of  all  such 
units  of  local  government. 

Citizen  participation  at  the  State  level 
would  be  enhanced  by  requiring  the  sub- 
mi-ssion  of  a  planned  use  i-eport  by  the 
State  and  the  receipt  of  public  comments 
prior  to  the  expenditure  of  revenue  shar- 
infr  funds.  The  report  would  be  required 
to  include  an  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  planned  use  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  to  the  entire  State  budget. 

ALLOCATION     FORMULA 
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The  bill  also  would  remedy  tlie  glaring 
Haws  in  the  existhig  allocation  formula. 
Section  6  would  eliminate  the  20  percent 
minimum  per  capita  enUUement  and 
raise  the  maximum  per  capita  entitle- 
ment from  145  to  300  percent.  These 
changes  would  permit  the  allocation  for- 
mula to  fulfill  its  objective  of  channel- 
ing the  bulk  of  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
those  communities  with  the  gieatest 
need  of  assistance.  It  would  also  cease 
the  tendency  of  this  progi-am  to  prop  up 
obsolete  and  ineffectual  local  govern- 
ments under  the  20  percent  floor  avail- 
able to  other  localities. 

Be  increasing  the  minimum  entitle- 
ment actually  allocated  from  $200  to 
SS.OOO.  the  bill  would  gieatly  ease  the 
massive  administrative  burden  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
citizens  of  the  17.000  jurisdictions  which 
fall  within  the  $200  to  $5,000  range  would 
not  lose  any  benefits  by  this  change  since 
the  local  coanty  governments,  which 
would  i-eceive  the  Jurisdictions'  entitle- 
ment, would  be  required  to  spend  the 
funds  to  benefit  the  citizens  of  that  par- 
ticular jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate  _- 
islation  may  evoke  substant  al 
from  many  quai-ters,  incluc  Ing 
nors,  mayors,  and  other  pu^ic 
who  understandably  want  to 
and  more  Federal  assistance 
strings  attached.  But  our 
.sponsibility  here  is  not  to  thbse 
but  to  the  people  they  are  elected 
pointed  to  serve.  It  is  our  r 
in  the  Congress  to  decide  ^ 
revenues  can  best  be  spent  i 
interest. 

The  serious  deficiencies  in 
revenue-sharing  program  wljich 
described  must  be  remedied 
important  program  should 
The  legislation  I  have  filed 
satisfy  that  basic  need.  It  is 
bill,  but  general  revenue  sharli  tg 
plex  program.  I  am  certain  tl 
the  bill's   provisions  can  b( 
upon.  During  the  course  of  __ 
as  the  Government  Operatioi  s 
mitttee  on  Intergovernmental 
and  Human  Resources,  imdqr 
leadership  of  the  gentleman 
Carolina  <  Mr.  Fountain)  conducts 
sight  heai-ings  on  the  genera! 
Federal-State  fiscal  relations 
will  undoubtedly  germinate  w(ich 
Ijo  incorporated  into  this  bill 
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I  will  also  continue  to  work  with  the 
numerous  revenue  sharing  experts  out- 
side the  Government  who  are  oondocting 
extensive  analysis  of  the  present  pro- 
gram with  an  eye  toward  making  essen- 
tial changes  before  the  program  should 
be  extended. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  existing  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  are  seri- 
ous, but  not  necessarily  fatal.  The  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today  addresses  the 
need  to  reform  the  program  while  pro- 
viding for  its  continuaticoi  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  The  administration  bill 
simply  ignores  the  problems  of  fungi - 
bility,  lack  of  accountabiUty.  nonen- 
forcement  of  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions, lack  of  citizen  participation,  and 
misallocation  of  funds  which  have  sur- 
faced during  the  first  3  years  of  this  ex- 
perimental program.  But  despite  the 
considerable  pressure  upon  Members  to 
adhere  to  the  administration's  position 
and  simply  to  extend  general  revenue 
sharing  without  confrcMiting  the  pro- 
gram's shortcomings.  Congress  has  a  re- 
tponsibility  to  enact  legislation  which 
•will  improve  this  program  and  enable  it 
to  serve  better  the  interests  of  all  the 
people. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows: 
Gection-by-Section  Analysis  op  "The  Statp 

AND  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Amfndsienis 

or  1975" 
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Section  I.  Sets  forth  the  popular  name  of 
.\ct. 

Section  2.  Provides  foe  the  reservation  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  amount  i^iproprlated 
lor  the  Act  for  Supplemental  Entitlements 
of  Low  Income  Communities  and  1  percent 
for  the  Admluistrative  Expenses  of  Alloca- 
tion Procediu^s.  Both  of  these  new  funds 
are  delineated  in  detail  elsewhere  in  the 
Act.  This  section  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  withhold  a  portion 
of  state  and  local  government  entitlements, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  adjustments  which 
may  have  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  allocation  formula. 

Section  3.  Part  (a)  requires  that  a  mini- 
mum of  10  percent  of  a  local  government's 
entitlement  be  spent  in  each  of  the  6  speci- 
fied priority  expenditure  areas  if  the  local 
government  receives  »500,000  or  mor»  dur- 
ing any  entitlement  period.  Local  govern- 
ments could  apply  for  a  waiver  of  this  pro- 
vision if  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  a  stipu- 
lated priority  area  woiUd  be  in  violation  of 
state  or  local  law  or  if  they  could  demon- 
strate that  none  of  their  citizens  would 
benefit  by  such  an  expenditure.  The  remain- 
ing 40  percent  cf  tlie  entitlement  can  be 
divided  among  the  6  priority  areas  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  government.  Local 
governments  receiving  less  than  $500  000 
auriug  an  entiUement  period  must  expend 
those  funds  in  at  least  3  priority  areas  but 
are  not  bound  by  the  10  percent  mUilmuin 
expenditure  requirement. 

Part  (b)  establishes  state  goverimieut 
priority  expenditure  areas  and  requires  that 
state  governments  spend  their  entitlements 
m  those  designated  areas.  The  areas  are 
mentical  to  the  local  government  expenditure 
twtl  r^^  *^*  exception  of  ■'education" 
7.1  }\^  included  at  the  state  level  only.  At 
least  10  percent  of  the  stete  entitlement  must 
ar^f  ^t"?^'l„*''  '^*  '  stipulated  priority 
e^^„,f-^  ®^-°^2  establishes  no  ^lorlty 
exrendlture  areas  for  state  governments. 
„.f  ^°^  directs  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
fi^r!/^^,"^*"***^  ^'^ic*'  squire  all  expendi- 

polled  in  terms  of  the  ^eclfled  priority  ex- 


penditure areas.  This  will  contribute  to  the 
enforcement  of  tlie  Act  in  general  and  of 
the  10  percent  Tninimnin  expenditure  area 
requirements  in  particular. 

Section  4.  Alters  the  funding  mechanism 
of  the  Act  from  the  existing  £-year  appro- 
priation to  a  5-year  authorizaUon  requiring 
annual  appropriations,  like  nearly  aU  other 
federal  programs.  The  authorization  levels 
are  slightly  higher  than  the  level  of  funding 
provided  In  the  Administration  bUl  (HR 
e5!;8). 

SecUon  5.  Gives  each  state  the  tqjtion  to 
divide  ite  funds  between  aU  local  govern- 
ments and  the  state  government  on  the  basis 
of  comparative  tax  efforts  rather  tlian  by 
the  2  to  1  raHo  fixed  by  P.L.  92-512.  Thus 
a  state  like  Hawaii,  whose  state  government 
collects  75  percent  of  all  state-locnl  taxes 
combined,  could  distribute  75  percent  of  its 
total  entitlement  to  the  state  government 
instead  of  the  33  percent  received  at  present 
by  the  state  government.  The  Implementa- 
tion of  such  an  alternaUve  intrasUte  distri- 
bution formula  is  entirely  optional,  must 
be  provided  for  by  state  law,  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  6.  Increases  the  minimum  entitle- 
ment actuaUy  distributed  to  a  local  govern- 
ment from  $200  to  W^KIO.  This  change 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  Jurisdictions  receiving  funds  under  the 
Act  from  approximately  38.000  at  present 
to  approximately  21,000. 

The  section  also  eliminates  the  exisUne 
20  percent  local  per  capita  entitlement  floor 
^n    "^  ***  ^^  percent  the   145   percent 

fv^i^^u**!?*  *"■*  **^''  *°  P*'  capita  state- 
wide allocations.  The  existing  floor  and  cell- 
lug  Unpede  the  effecUveneaa  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula.  ""«•» 

r«^"f'°°  ■'•  fJ""*  <^>  '"'•^^'s  *!»•  Ce'«"8  Bu- 
reau to  provide  data  on  an  annual  basis  to 
correct  aUooation  formula  data  by  adlusUne 
for  predictable  census  undereouItS  ^ 
i„  ,  !  Secretary  is  directed  to  use  such  data 
m  determining  allocations  under  the  Act 

Of  ^nrl  I  *^*"''»'^«  a  set  Of  maintenance 
of  effort  requirements  by  which  state  and 
local  governments  are  penalised  if  they  use 
revenue  sharing  funds  to  replace  their  gen- 

p^L'^T"^^  ^  "^*^^  programs.  JV>r  ex- 
ample, if  a  community  spends  $5  million  of 
loJ *"*!*'  revenues  on  day  care  programs  in 
1976  and  spends  $4  mUllon  of  its  eeniralrev- 

funds  on  the  same  program  In  1977,  it  hal 
replaced  »l  miUion  of  Its  own  revenues  wiUa 
le venue  sharing  funds.  As  a  consequence  the 
community's  1978  revenue  sharing  entitle- 
Iton     '^"''*  ***  reduced  by  the  same  «l  mU- 

thP!J°*t''*  °'  *''*''  ^^•^"''^  ^  to  ensure,  to 
the  extent  possible,  that  revenue  sharing 
funds  are  spent  to  expand  existing  program! 
or  start  new  programs  in  prlority^eal  not 
merely  to  substitute  for  local  revenue  In 
existing  programs  being  carried  out  at  an  un- 
changed or  reduced  level  of  effort 

Section  8.  Establishes  a  special  fund  con- 
Eisting  of  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Act  to  be  used  to  augment  the 

in^lT"^^  °^  ?i'  '™^^  recipient  governments 
ill  which  more  than  15  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  below  the  low-income  threshold  estab- 
lished by  the  Census  Bureau.  Funds  provided 
to  recipients  under  this  Section  must  all  be 
expended  in  the  "social  services  and  housing 

L,l^^  P°*"""  Priority  expenditure  area  In 
addition  to  the  10  percent  mmimum  of  the 
goveraments'  regular  entitlement  spent  in 
that  particular  priority  area 

Section  9.  Establishes  a  set  of  aUocation 
procedures  to  Increase  citizen  participation 
lu  the  process  of  deciding  how  revenue  shar- 
ings  funds  are  to  be  spent.  Each  local  govern- 
ment recipient  is  required  to  carry  out  the 
rollowlng  procedures: 

a.  convene  public  hearings  to  discuss  the 
Planned  Use  Report  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
that  report  during  each  entitlement  period. 


b.  appoint  a  citizens'  advisory  committee 
to  represent  the  entire  population  in  over- 
seeing the  expenditure  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  and  formulating  proposals  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  during  futuie  en- 
titlement periods. 

c.  permit  the  citizens'  advisory  conumttee 
to  ha^e  unhindered  access  to  aU  relcvanc 
documents  and  records. 

Part  (b)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Citizen  Advocacy  Ln  each  state 
to  receive  monies  out  of  the  AdministraUve 
Expenses  of  AUocatian  Procedures  fund  equal 
to  1.5  percent  of  the  total  entiUement  of  ail 
local  units  of  government  within  the  state 
receiving  less  tlian  $1  million  under  tlie  Act 
annually.  The  State  Office^  of  Citizen  Advo- 
cacy shall  perform,  to  the  extent  possible  the 
funcuon  of  a  Local  Citizens'  Advocate  for  aU 
such  units  of  local  government.  The  State 
OfRce  of  Citizen  Advocacy  ghaii  carry  out 
activities  solely  at  the  request  and  directioa 
of  and  on  behalf  of  the  local  citizens'  ad- 
visory committees  of  such  uniu  of  local 
government. 

Part  (c)  establishes  an  AdministraUve  Ex- 
penses of  Allocation  Procedures  fund  con- 
sisting of  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Act.  Each  local  government 
with  an  annual  entitlement  of  »i  millloa  or 
more  shall  receive  an  amoimt  from  that  fund 
equal  to  lij  percent  of  its  annual  enUUe- 
ment. Out  of  its  Administrative  Expenses 
entitlement,  each  govermuent  receiving  such 
fluids  EhaU  provide  for  the  selecUon  and 
appointment  of  a  paid  Local  Citizens'  Advo- 
cate who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  citizens' 
advisory  committee  and  perform  such  duUes 
as  the  committee  shall  assign. 

Section  10.  This  section  replaces  the  exist- 
Ing  Section  122,  on  nondiscrimination,  which 
has  proven  to  be  inadequate.  Section  10  pro- 
hibits discrimination  against  any  person  in 
any  program  or  activity  undertaken  by  the 
recipient  government  This  bro«lens  existinK 
coverage  under  Section  122  which  forbKU 
discrimination  only  m  those  programs  or 
acuvities  receiving  funds  under  the  Act 

The  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  notifv 
the  Governor  whenever  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  recipient  Is  not  com- 
plying with  this  Act  or  any  other  federal  cIvU 
rl^ts  law.  If  the  Governor  falls  to  achieve 
compliance  within  60  davs,  the  Secretary  is 
then  required  to  withhold  all  funds  due  the 
recipient  under  the  Act.  If  compUance  is 
achieved  within  the  60-day  period,  it  must 
^  certified  in  writing,  and  approved  by  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Such  agree- 
menu  take  effect  after  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

Withholding  of  funds  lasts  only  for  130 
days  unless  the  Secretary  or  a  federal  court 
makes  an  express  finding  of  non-compliance. 
If  a  finding  of  non-compliance  is  made 
the  withholding  automatically  continues  and 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  take  one  of  three 
additional  steps:  (1)  refer  the  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit;  (2)  exercise  Title 
VI  authority.  Including  termination  of  funds 
and  recoupment  of  past  payments;  or  (3i 
any  other  action  provided  by  law. 

Payment  of  withheld  funds  can  only  be 
resumed  if  (i)  the  recipient  enters  into  a 
compliance  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
(with  the  Attorney  General's  approval);  or 
(2)  the  recipient  complies  with  a  federal 
court  order;  or  (3)  the  Secretary  of  a  Federal 
court  does  not  make  a  finding  of  non-com- 
pliance within  120  days. 

The  section  defines  the  term  "reason  to 
beUeve"  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  when  the 
SecreUry  must  begin  compliance  procedures 
It  also  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  either  on  referral  from  the 
Secretary  or  at  his/her  own  Initiative.  Sec- 
tion 10  further  requires  the  Secretary,  within 
30  days  of  enactment,  to  publish  draft  co- 
operation agreements  with  other  federal 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Register.  Within  30 
additional  days,  the  Secretary  must  finalize 
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such  agreements.  Plnaliy,  the  section  au- 
thorizes Jadldal  review  ot  agency  action 
"vhlch  adversely  affect*  a  government  reclp- 
.<f>nt  or  a  private  Individual.  It  also  provides 
itddlUonal  money  and  staff  to  carry  out  Its 
i'lirposes. 

Section  11.  Requires  county  governments 
■*  hich  receive  the  entlUements  ot  Jurlsdlc- 
'  ions  falUng  below  the  96.000  floor  to  expend 
s  uch  funds  for  the  benefits  of  those  particu- 
lar communities. 

Section  la.  The  section  establishes  a  new 
^ectlon  (124)  toeonsoUdate  reporting,  audit- 
ing, and  aeoountlng  requirements  to  facUl- 
Tate  the  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

The  section  also  establishes  a  new  section 
(128)  to  provide  certain  private  remedies 
for  any  vioUtlon  of  the  Act.  It  authorizes 
court  action  against  any  person  or  govern- 
mental unit  aUegedly  violating  the  Act.  The 
section  further  delineates  a  procedure 
whereby  private  persons  can  file  complaints 
with  appropriate  federal  agencies  aUeglng 
violations  of  the  revenue  sharing  law.  It 
would  lnq>08e  specific  time  periods  In  which 
tho  agency  must  Investigate  the  complaint, 
or  advise  the  complainant  why  that  cannot 
be  done. 

Section  13.  Defines  "entitlement  period" 
imder  the  Act  as  each  of  the  five  l-year  pe- 
riods beginning  on  October  1,  1077  and  end- 
ing on  September  30,  1983. 

Section  14.  This  section  explicitly  author- 
izes Judicial  review  of  agency  action  under 
the  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  clause  which  ad- 
versely affects  a  recipient  or  an  aggrieved 
person. 

Section  15.  Specifies  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act.  All  amendments  made  by  the  Act 
Khali  take  effect  at  the  close  of  December  31, 
1978,  with  the  exception  of  the  amendment 
made  to  Section  122  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  Section  126  which  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
mim  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2  days 
ago,  I  learned  of  a  matter  which  I  be- 
lieve is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the 
people  of  New  England.  It  Is  something 
which  I  feel  I  must  also  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

You  are  all  well  aware  of  the  strong 
feelings  those  of  us  in  New  E^and  have 
about  the  continuing  problem  of  over- 
fishing and  intrusion  into  our  coast  wa- 
ters by  large  fleets  of  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels, mostly  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  of  you  probably  believe  that  we 
"dost  protest  too  much"  about  the  prob- 
lems, and  that  our  predictions  of  dire 
consequences  for  the  New  England  fish- 
ing industi-y  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
are  overstated. 

No  doubt  some  think  that  our  fore- 
cast that  such  intrusions  and  overfishing 
will  greatly  deplete  the  valuable  fish 
itocks  of  this  country  are  unfounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proof  of  our  state- 
ments is  beginning  to  become  clear. 

I  have  received  previously  undisclosed 
figures  from  the  NaUonal  Marine  Fish- 
erics  Service  that  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  sear,  it  Ls  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
fishing  fleet  operating  off  New  England 
caught  between  30,000  and  70,000  metric 
tons  of  mackerel  above  its  quota  as  set 
by  international  agreement. 

That  estimate  is  based  on  actual  visual 
observations  of  Soviet  fishing  operations 


off  the  east  coast  made  b; 
ment  agents  of  the  Flshi 
These  agents  estimate 
the  Russians  are  allowe 
quota  of  101,000  metric 
ers  actually  caught  be... 
170,000  meti-ic  tons  from 
March  30. 

This  is  hard  evidence 
oiu"  claims  about  the 
overfishing  problem, 

I  also  bring  to  my  .  _ 
a  recent  article  from  a 
paper  in  my  district.  The 
News.   This   story,   publL- 
week,  shows  that  our  fea 
foreign  overfishing  will 
fish  resources. 

Mr.   Speaker,   this   _. 
marine  resource  economis 
verslty  of  Rhode  Island, 
oceanographic  institution 
trlct,  as  saying  that  heri_., 
New  England  have  declin*  d 
cent  of  the  early  1960's  le 
foreign  fleets  first  were  att  r 
prolific  herring  grounds. 

The  Groton  News  goes 
that  herring  fishing  off  u 
become  so  poor,  that  even 
fleets  are  now  giving  up 
harming  New  England,  it 
have  also  hui-t  themselves, 
is    no    consolation    to 
represent, 

I  submit  the  entire 

Groton  News  for  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  the  true 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  way  to  ^. 
this  problem,  and  to  preveijt 
flshhig  in  the  future  is  to 
Coast     Guard     fisheries 
patrols  off  New  England. 
I  have  been  told  by  the 
erles  Service's  senior  rei, 
forcement  agent  for  New 
Coast  Guard  helicopters  L-. 
tremely  helpful  and  effective 
Ing  fisheries  laws. 
Due   to  their  lower 

hovering  ability,  and 

ability  over  fixed-wing 
copters  allow  agents  to 
observations  and 
pected  violations. 

Evidence  such  as  ^ „„.. 

eign  vessels  trawling  within 
limits  or  with  illegal  catc 
ment  on  their  decks  offers 
proof     necessary     for    the 
prosecution  of  fisheries 

Because  of  this,   this 
service  official  Informs  me  . 
come  having  more  of  these 
helicopters    available    for 
patrol,  although  he  realizes 
past  the  Coast  Guard  has 
number  of  the  craft  and  t... 
are  needed  for  search  and 


law  enforce- 
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Last  month,  Mr.  Speakei 
passed  H.R.  5217.  a  bill  __ 
nual  appropriations  for  the 
Only  last  week,  our  colleagues 
Senate  passed  their  version 
the  same  purposes. 

There  were  only  two  

tween  the  two  bills— both  of 
form  of  amendments  added 
ate  vei-sion  of  the  bill. 

One  of  those  changes  is  o4  the  utmost 
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importance  to  those  of  us 
land,  because  It  provides 
increased  availability  of 
helicopters  for  fisheries 
coast. 

The  amendment  was  ^.v*,™. 
distinguished  senior  Senati 
neighboring  State  of  Rhode 
O.  Pastore. 

His  amendment  is  design^! 
the  Coast  Guard  to  increase 
patrols  in  New  England  to 
eign  vessels  from  overfishing 
into  our  territorial  waters. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Pastore's 
authorizes  adding  15  more 
Coast  Guard's  end-year  si 
would  allow  the  service  to  „ 
copter  out  of  storage  and 
fisheries  patrol. 

The  Coast  Guard  would 
buy  a  new  helicopter,  for  it 
10  in  storage,  and  the  ame. 

cost  only  about  $850,000 a  . 

only  expense  of  $377,000  to 
the  aircraft  and  $473,000  to 
yearly. 

This  is  a  relatively  minor 
thorization  in  view  of  the  g., 
additional  helicopter  can  do  , 
patrol.  This  Is  especially  true 
the  continuing  problems 
underscored  here  today. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
urged  the  members  of  our 

Marine  and  Fisheries 

cept  the  Pastore  amendment 
dition  to  H.R.  5217.  and  to 
imous  consent  for  this 
•jor  of  the  House. 

This  would  eliminate  the 
Senate -House  conference  on 
ment,  and  would  allow  for  e. 
this  important  bill  into  law 
possible. 

I  also  have  m'ged  the  co^ 
adopt  appropa-iate  language  in  . 
report  of  H.R.  5217  stipulatit  f 
end-year  strength  of  the  Co 
is  being  raised  specifically  to 
reactivation  and  use  of  this 
for  New  England  fisheries 

This  would  avoid  any 

the  reasons  for  this  leglslat^e 

and  about  the  will  of  the 

how  these  men  should  be  use< 

In  coming  before  you 
gently   seek  your  support 
these  requests — so  necessai-y  _ 
tection  of  our  New  England 
and  of  the  entire  country's  pr 
resources. 
The  article  follows: 
russun  fishermen  leave 
Akea 
Gloucester,   Mass. — ^More   thar 
Russian  fishing  vessels  from  a 
harvests  off  the  New  England  coa^ 
early  1960s  reportedly  have  left 
tains  calling  herring  fishing  at 
Bank  a  disaster. 

"This    fleet,    which    achieved 
1974,   was  reportedly  having  Its 
since  1970,"  a  report  of  the  Na 
Fisheries  Service  said  Thiursday 

•The  entire  fleet  (about  125 
ers)    was  observed  Idle  days  on 
Jlay,"  the  report  said.  It  appear^l 
eastward    toward   Nova   Scotia   ai 
Bank  to  hunt  schools  of  herring 
dian  inspectors  said  catches  were 
liiere. 

Ch.-^rles     L.     Phllbrook,     senioi 
agent  at  NMF.S,  said  the  fleet  wa 
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fishing  t<x  herring  and  moved  off  Georges 
Bank,  part  of  the  continental  shelf  130  miles 
off  Cape  Cod  and  Rhode  Island,  about  one 
month  ahead  of  schedule. 

Interviews  with  Soviet  captains  by  NMPS 
inspectors  showed  "the  herring  fishery  Is 
in  trouble,"  Philbrook  said.  The  captains 
disagreed  whether  herring  were  no  longer 
plentiful  or  running  too  cieep  to  be  caught 
in  the  purse  nets. 

The  report  said  IfMFS  counts  showed  at 
the  beginning  of  May  the  Soviets  had  sent 
"the  largest  purse  seine  fieet  ever  to  oper- 
ate on  Georges  Bank. 

"Pionersk,  a  base  ship,  said  it  and  three 
other  base  ships  together  were  receiving 
only  50  to  60  tons  per  day  from  30  vessels," 
the  report  continued.  A  Rus.sian  type  pilrse 
seiner  can  handle  catches  of  up  to  100  ton.s 
per  day. 

Some  Russian  and  other  foreign  vessels 
continued  to  fish  the  Georges  Bank  region 
for  other  species  including  cod,  mackerel 
hake  and  squid  but  the  departed  boats  made 
\ip  about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign 
fleet  in  the  area,  the  report  said. 

The  Bulgarian  fishing  trawler  Argonaut 
was  seized  early  Thursday  for  aUegedly  tak- 
ing 500  pounds  of  American  species  lobsters 
It  was  seized  about  150  miles  southeast  of 
Nantucket,  according  to  Coast  Guard  offl- 
cials. 

American  fishermen  and  some  fisheries 
experte  have  warned  for  several  years  for- 
fn!",;^  ^°*  ?*!^'  ^'l^'PPed  to  stay  at  sea 

thlfl=T.^   ^T°^^   °^   ""*•    *«e   depleting 
the  fishing  stocks  off  the  U.S.  coast 

Andreas  Holmsen,  a  marine  resource  econ- 
iTf-r^  ^i*"  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
ft,r  T^^^^I  '■«PO''ts  published  three  years 
ago  indicated  herring  stocks  had  declined 

the  ?o?^f.rfl*  V  *^*'  *""y  ^^^  '«^«»  ^I**" 

„«  1'^*^  ^®**^  ^«''«  *»"st  attracted  to  the 
prolific  herring  grounds. 
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POOD  STAMPS  FOR  ALL  SSI 
RECIPIENTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

Sa°J?^°''*^^L°^  *^«  «°"^'  the  gentle- 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman. 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  (H.R.  7774)  to  In- 
sure that  all  SSI  recipients  wiU  be  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps. 

At  the  present  time,  poverty-stricken 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  persSis  to  five 
States— California.  Massachusetts.  Ne- 
vada, New  York,  and  Wisconsin— do  not 
receive  food  stamps.  They  receive  in- 
stead a  $10  so-called  "cash-out"  pav- 
ment  as  part  of  their  SSI  benefits.  This 
«i^i!"®^'  ^  supposed  to  represent  the 
value  of  toe  food  stamps— that  is.  the 

^nH  n  "f  ^f*^*^"^^^"  ^^®  <^°«<^  of  *e  stamps 
and  their  face  value. 

My  bill  would  make  SSI  recipients  in 
those  five  States  eligible  for  food  stamps 
without  requh-ing  a  reduction  in  their 
present  SSI  benefits. 

The  restoration  of  food  stamps  is  nec- 
essary because  the  "cash-out"  svst^m 
discriminates  against  the  aged,  bliSd 
and  disabled  poor.  In  the  first  place,  al- 
tnough  food  stamp  values  have  risen  in 
tin  "'^^^S^'^*^  increases  in  food  prices 
since  1972.  the  $10  cash-out  payment  has 

Second,  when  SSI  was  first  enacted. 
\?sJ^^^^^^  ^^""^  *°  ^  eWgible  for  food 
stamps.  The  rationale  for  this  rule  was 

snSll«f?'?*J  ^^^^'  ^^  ^'°^^  produce 
n"^H  K«  *l  increases  in  benefits  to  the 
ased.  blind,  and  disabled  over  the  old 


welfare  programs.  Food  stamps  were, 
therefore,  not  needed.  In  a  few  States, 
SSI  did  not  produce  increased  benefits, 
and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  cash-out  payment. 
The  cash-out  payment  was,  thus,  not 
really  intended  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  food  stamps,  but  to  provide  equivalent 
new  benefits  among  the  States.  Later  on, 
however,  when  food  stamps  were  re- 
stored to  the  SSI  program,  they  were 
made  available  only  to  persons  in  the 
non-cash-out  States.  Persons  in  cash-out 
States  received  no  benefit  from  this  res- 
toration. 

This  discrimination  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
poor  in  cash-out  States  have  not  received 
the  benefit  of  any  Federal  increase  in 
SSI  payments.  This  means  that  while 
monthly  Federal  SSI  payments  in  most 
States  will  have  increased  $27.70  effective 
July  1,  1975,  recipients  in  the  cash-out 
States  will  not  have  received  1  penny  of 
the  Federal  increase. 

Thus,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
in  New  York  and  the  other  cash-out 
States  have  been  discriminated  agahist  3 
times:  first,  by  being  denied  food  stamps- 
second  by  not  receiving  the  increased 
value  of  food  stamps— which  now  mean 
$16  a  month  to  the  average  recipient; 
and  third,  by  not  receiving  $27.70  in 
Federal  SSI  increases.  My  biU  would  help 
to  end  this  discrimination.  I  urge  its 
pa.ssage. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  7774 

Be  it  enax:ted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
It  did  before  amendment  by  Public  Law  92- 
603,  section  3(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-86  Pub- 
lic Law  93-233.  and  Public  Law  93-335. 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  law  (hi- 
cluding  any  amendments  made  thereby)  are 

(1)  Section  411  of  Public  Law  92-603 
93^6  Sections  3(b,  and  4(c)  of  Public  L.iw 

(3)  Section  8  of  Public  Law  93-233 

(4)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  03-335 
loff^;-,^;,^**"**"  ^  **'  *^«  ^°°^  StemP  Act  of 
th^  ^\^^^-  2°^*>  '*  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Any  individual  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  State  sup- 
plementary  payments  of  the  type  referred  to 
in  section  1616  of  such  Act  or  secUon  212 
of  Public  Law  93-66,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  member  of  a  household  or  an  elderlv 
person  for  the  purpose  of  such  household's 
or  such  elderly  persons  eligibility  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program,  with- 
out regard  to  such  Individual's  Income  and 
resources.". 


REINTRODUCING  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
Members  jom  with  me  in  reintroducing 
amendments  to  the  Grain  Standards  Act 
that  we  feel  are  necessary  to  reform  our 
grain  Inspection  system.  In  the  weeks 
since  I  first  prepared  these  amendments. 


we  have  learned  even  more  of  the  im- 
proper and  shady  deaUngs  which  have 
tainted  our  grain  Inspection  system  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  inferior  grain  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  has 
jeopardized  our  trading  position  on  the 
world  market. 

More  than  20  indictments  have  been 
handed  down  so  far  in  New  Orleans  and 
Houston  to  licensed  grain  inspectors  for 
allegedly  accepting  bribes  and  falsify- 
ing grain  samples.  There  are  indications 
that  the  corruption  is  widespread  and 
involves  the  misgrading  of  grata,  fraudu- 
lent certification  that  ships  meet  Fed- 
eral sanitary  standards  and  the  short 
weighing  of  grain.  The  investigation  has 
now  moved  to  other  ports.  It  is  known 
that  the  large  grata  companies  are  un- 
der active  scrutiny. 

As  the  trail  of  corruption  ta  grain  in- 
spection grows  more  extensive,  I  beUeve 
we  can  see  clearly  that  the  reason  for 
this  scandal  goes  deeper  than  the 
jaundiced  view  of  mankind  expressed  re- 
cently by  Secretary  Butz — tiiat  "every 
man  has  his  price."  The  real  problem 
which  this  Congress  must  try  to  correct 
IS  the  inherent  conflicts  of  Interest  which 
riddle  the  present  system. 

The  law  now  entrusts  the  application 
of  Federal  standards  for  both  domestic 
grain  and  export  shipments  to  inspectors 
who,  although  licensed  by  the  USDA  are 
employed  by  private  or  State  taspec'tlon 
agencies.  Many  of  these  inspection  agen- 
cies have  ties  to  taternational  grata  and 
shipping  companies  which  may  easily 
gato  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  bv  an 
under-the-table  handout. 

Let  us  admit  that  there  is  no  way  to 
legislate  against  corruption.  What  we 
can  do,  however,  is  try  to  Insulate  the 
grata  inspector  from  those  interests 
which  stand  to  benefit  ftaancially  when 
grata  is  mislabeled  or  shortweighed,  or 
falsely  certified  to  be  free  of  weevils  and 
foreign  material  or  loaded  on  ships  that 
have  not  undergone  the  costly  cleaning 
process  necessary  to  meet  Federal  sani- 
tary standards. 

My  colleagues  and  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  on  the 
full  responsibiUty  for  our  grata  taspec- 
tion.  Enforcing  grain  standards  is  that 
miportant  to  our  farmers  and  to  this 
country  as  the  world's  major  exporter 
of  grains. 

Therefore,  the  primary  amendment 
we  are  introducing  today  will  require 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing Federal  standards  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  grading  of  export  grain  and  for 
applying  Federal  sanitary  standards  to 
ships  that  carry  that  grain. 

Under  the  present  law,  USDA  is  ac- 
tually prohibited  from  performing  grain 
inspecUons,  except  when  an  appeal  of 
the  original  inspection  certificate  is  re- 
quested. Our  bill  would  disband  the  pri- 
vate and  State  system  in  favor  of  a 
Federal  system  with  all  inspectors 
trataed  by  and  employed  by  USDA.  No 
one  is  saying  that  many-^naybe  even 
most — of  these  non-Federal  inspection 
agencies  have  not  done  a  good  and 
honest  job.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  we 
can  eradicate  the  corruption  of  our  ta- 
spection  system  through  invesUgations 
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and  convictions  without  fundamental 
changes  In  the  system  Itself  with  its 
built-in  conflicts  of  Interest  that  have 
not  only  led  to  but  really  invited  Oie 
scandal  we  are  witnessing. 

Advocating  a  Federal  inspection  sys- 
tem rests,  at  the  practical  level,  on  pro- 
\iding  a  buffer  between  inspectors  and 
private  interests.  This  can  be  achieved 
ficvci-al  ways:  a  USDA  tiaining  program 
that  emphasises  public  service  as  well 
as  competonce  in  inspecting  yrain;  more 
financial  security  for  inspectors;  and 
frequent  rotation  of  inspectors  to  new 
locations  in  order  to  avoid  overfamiliai-- 
ity  with  elevator  and  shippiug  personnel. 
Over  and  bejond  these  practical  bene- 
fits of  a  Federal  ii;spection  system,  v.e 
believe  that  our  Gj\eumient  must  as- 
sume .more  thtai  the  passive  role  it  iias 
played  in  the  past.  The  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
admitted  before  a  Senate  hearing  last 
week  that  USDA  has  been  more  of  an 
inactive  referee  Uian  a  guaiantor  of 
quality  grain.  Such  passivity  has  seri- 
ously jeopai-dized  our  grain  exports. 

I  beUeve  that  our  Govcrimient  must 
lake  tlie  responsibility  for  guaranteeing 
that  importers  get  what  they  pay  for 
when  tliey  buy  American  grahi.  We  owe 
this  to  our  farmers  who  are  producing 
the  highest  quality  grain  m  the  world 
and  we  owe  it  to  cm-  economy  which 
relies  heavily  on  agricultural  exports  to 
acliicve  a  more  favo:-able  balance  of 
payments. 

I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  claim 
that  USDA  is  a.  tough  regulator.  The 
history  of  its  nonaggressiveness  in  super- 
vising grain  inspectors  and  inspection 
agencies  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  Depart- 
ment s  vigilance  in  fulfilling  the  limited 
reponsibility  it  now  has  in  this  area. 
USDA  has  ignored  reports  of  the  bribery 
scandal  for  over  6  years  and  has  been 
IndifTerent  to  complaints  of  poor  quality 
giain  from  our  foreign  customers.  Offi- 
cials gave  no  credence  to  a  documented 
report  by  "lower  echelon"  staff  on  this 
vei-y  subject— the  Browning  report— and 
as  much  as  said  that  only  allegations 
made  out  of  the  Secretary's  office  were 
worthy  of  foUowup.  This  is  biu%aucratic 
naivete  at  its  woret. 

Despite  this  shoddy  record,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  we  can  rees- 
tablish the  integiity  of  our  grain  in- 
spection system  is  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  stand  behind  it.  There  are 
two  other  provisions  of  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  that  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention. 

SecUon  14(a)  of  the  Grain  Standards 
Act  would  be  amended  to  provide  sUflfer 
penalUes  for  taking  or  offering  bribes, 
altering  or  falsifying  grain  samples,  in- 
timidating grain  iiispectoi-s  or  other  vio- 
laUons  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act  In- 
stead of  implying  that  these  are  minor 
offenses— misdemeanors  that  can  carry 
no  more  than  6  months  imprisonment 
or  a  fine  of  $.3,ooo— the  amendment 
would  change  these  oflfenses  to  felonies 
and  cany  a  sentence  of  up  to  2  years  In 
jail  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $6,000.  For  a  sec- 
ond conviction,  imprisonment  could  be 
for  up  to  4  years  and  the  fine  would  rise 
to  as  much  as  $10,000. 
Tlie  system  of  Federal  grain  in5pec- 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  toir 
previous  order  of  the  Ho; 
man  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Bed  ; 
liized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Air    _, 
montlis  we  have  heard  —^ 
in  this  Chamber  about  th 
ducing  our  dependence  on 
of  oil  and  for  attaining 
sclf-.sv.fiiciency.  There  i:;  , 
ment  over  the  imporlance 
However,  seciu-ing  a 
f,ram  for  achieving  them 
different  matter. 

Tlie  adini£i.stra lien's 
seeks  to  raise  U.S.  fuel  ... 
ly  high  levels  in  order  to 

sumption  and  encourage 

ment  in  energy  exploration 
development.  On  the  inter 
administration  oflScials 
secure  agreement  among  . 
ing  nations  to  negotiate  w 
ducers  for  a  minimum 
foreign  oil.  At  home.  Pi-, 
called  for  the  decontrol  . 
prices  and  the  deregulat 
gas,  and  has  proposed  an 
that  places  a  distinctly  . 
nuclear  development  and 
production. 

The  focal  point  of  tlie  _. 
energy  strategy  is  high  oil 
all  aware  of  how  the  OPEC  _. 
ministered  the  intemationil 
In  the  last  18  months, 
creased  the  price  of  oil  _. 
has  just  announced  that  it 
increase  for  September. 

The  administration's  .. 
price  fixing  has  been  to 
negotiation  of  a  minimum 
foreign  oil.  And.  what  is 
turbing,  administration  _,- 
tinue  to  argue  that  the  pri 
oil  should  be  allowed  to 
levels. 

In  my  view,   tliis  high- 
strategy  is  an  unnecessaril 
that  holds  ominous 
American  people  and  the 
omy.   Rather  than  stoical|y 
and  i;ideed  even 
ergy  prices,  we  should  be 
a  program  designed  to  _. 
excesoively  high  price  of  oil 
and  domestic.  Higher  and 

will  only  prolong  the 

tribute  to  greater  infiation 
increasing  the  profits  of  the 
oil  companies  and  decreas  n 
chasing  power  of  the 

What  this  Nation  needs 
r-rogram  that  v.ill  help  it 
its  energy  future  without 
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domestic  economy.  Instead 
high  prices  on  tlie  American , 
a  program  should  emphasiz ; 

and  equitable  conservation 
encourage  greater  competi 
mining  the  price  of  oil.  Sucp 
would  be  compatible  with 
reduce  domestic  energy 
expand   i-escarch   and   d_ 
alternative  souixes  of  energ 
In  an  excellent  editorial 
the  June  24  edition  of  thi 
Times,  Congressman  Andre^i 
New  Jersey  addresses  the  cr 
domestic  oil  prices.  His 
caicful  reilection,  and  I  con 
io  ray  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OPEC   ANi>  Itc  Partners  in 
(By  Andrevj  Magxilr 

V/A.--n;NcTOK. — The 
!euni  Export  Couutries  Is  a  __ 
the  price  of  oU  produced  In  th« 
It  sliouia  not,   however,   set 
oil  produced  aud  consuined 

Even   Treasury   Secretary 
adniiia  the  OPEC  price  Is 
r.omlc  reality,  to  cost,  or  to 

gy  ."iources:  it  Is  political.  As 
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that  avallabUlty  of  oil  and  equipment  and 
personnel  shortages — ^not  price — ar»  the  real 
constraints  on  production,  once  the  price  goes 
beyond  $7. 

The  other  major  opposition  to  restraining 
domestic  oil  prices  comes  from  Idealogues  in 
•■  lie  Ford  Administration  whose  opposition  to 
economic  action  by  a  democratic  government 
i>  so  great  that  they  see  a  competitive  market 
where  none  exists.  Their  concern  for  free 
enterprise  Is  commendable,  but  they  ignore 
the  facts.  Foreign  oil  prices  are  set  by  an  or- 
ganized cartel  and  the  price  of  domestic  oil 
has  risen  to  meet  It.  That  is  not  competition; 
that  is  shared  monopoly.  And  .so  long  as  mo- 
nopoly power  Influences  the  price  of  domestic 
oil.  it  must  be  restrained. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  has 
adopted  a  price  rollback,  authored  by  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas,  setting  an 
average  price  celling  on  domestic  oil  of  $7.50 
a  barrel.  WhUe  somewhat  more  generous  to 
the  oU  industry  than  the  costs  of  production 
Justify,  the  Eckhardt  amendment  will  save 
consumers  biUlons  of  dollars  in  inflated  en- 
ergy costs.  The  Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1974 
directed  that  the  price  of  American  oU  would 
be  set  in  America,  not  around  a  conference 
table  of  Arab  oil  producers.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  that  bui,  but  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment provides  Congress  an  opportunity  to  act 
again  this  year,  with  a  new  Pre.sident  aud 
a  new  majority  in  Congress. 
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INVESTIGATION  AND  PROSECUTION 
OP  OFFENSES  RELATING  TO  IL- 
I£GAIi  CIA  DOMESTIC  INTELLI- 
GENCE ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  we  have  witnessed  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  and  concern  over  invasions 
of  privacy  and  smveillance  of  private 
citizens  by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. These  feelings  have  been  fueled 
by  allegations  In  the  press  and  sub- 
sequent information  released  by  various 
Federal  officials  about  the  extent  to 
which  illegal,  improper,  and  unethical 
activities  were  engaged  in  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  caring  out 
domestic  intelligence  and  surveillance 
functions.  Last  week  the  pubUc  learned 
of  the  shocking  magnitude  of  these  ac- 
tivities when  the  President  finaUy  re- 
leased the  "Report  of  the  Commission 
on  CIA  Activities  Within  the  United 
States." 

The  statements  contaihed  in  the 
Rockefeller  Commission's  report  clearly 
mdicate  that  persons,  in  performing 
various  InteUigence  and  surveillance  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  CIA,  e-xceeded 
that  agency's  lawful  authority  and  vio- 
lated the  individual  rights  and  liberUes 
or  American  citizens  as  protected  by  the 
comtitution  and  many  Federal  statutes 
These  appears  to  be  little  question  that 
the  conduct  of  such  acts  went  far  beyond 
that  which  was  vital  to  protect  the  na- 
tional secmity  of  the  United  States. 

The  term  "national  security"  is  a  broad 
vague  generality.  Its  contours  should  not 
be  invoked  to  abrogate  the  fundamental 
law  embodied  In  the  first  amendment 
and  specific  statutes  designed  to  protect 
aidividual  freedoms  and  privacy.  Based 
»l>on  the  comments  of  the  Rockefeller 
i^omnussion,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  CIA's  domestic 


surveillance  activities  were  beyond  the 
law,  to  an  extent  which  approached  the 
erosion  of  constitutional  government. 

I  am  therefore,  both  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  whoUy  Inadequate  mea- 
sures proposed  to  remedy  these  abuses, 
including  the  prosecution  of  any  persons 
associated  with  the  CIA  or  other  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  or  law  enforcement 
agencies  for  acts  which  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  states  had  been  "plainly  im- 
lawful." 

We  are  told  that  the  CIA  conducted 
illegal  mail  intercepts,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  three  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral, opening,  examining  and  photo- 
graphing thousands  of  letters  belonging 
to  private  citizens  and  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  very  body.  Yet  the  Commis- 
sion would  merely  have  the  Presidwt 
direct  such  operations  be  ceased. 

We  are  told  that  the  CIA  collected  In- 
formation and  cmnplled  dossiers  on 
thousands  of  Americans  who  did  nothing 
more  than  exercise  their  ccHutitutlonal 
right  to  dissent.  Yet  the  C(»unission 
would  only  have  these  flies  desj^yed. 

We  are  informed  that  the  CIA  mgaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  illegal  activities 
against  members  of  the  news  media  In 
an  effort  to  discover  news  sources.  And 
yet  the  Commission  would  suggest  only 
that  guidelines  be  promulgated  by  the 
CIA  itself  in  order  to  limit  the  number 
of  reoccurrences. 

Tlie  litany  goes  on  and  on.  running  the 
whole  gamut  of  activities  from  bugging 
and  burglary  to  wiretapping  and  physical 
surveUlance,  by  the  CIA  alone,  by  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI,  by  the  CIA  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  White  House,  and  finally 
by  the  CIA  enlisting  the  assistance  of 
organized  crime  in  alleged  assassination 
plots  against  foreign  government  officials. 
The  concept  of  the  CIA  conducting  Its 
own  house  cleaning  and  putting  Itself 
back  in  order  would  not  seem  so  Illusory 
were  we  able  to  rely  on  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  safeguards  to  discover 
actual  and  potential  abuses.  However, 
given  the  findings  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,   that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  various  Postmasters  General, 
and  the  several  law  enforcement  and  In- 
vestigative   agencies    of    the   executive 
branch  refrained  from  investigating  and 
even  acted  in  complicity  with  the  CIA, 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  there  is 
not  and  cannot  be  such  a  system.  Indeed 
the  events  of  the  last  several  years  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  the  Intelligence 
and  investigative  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  police  themselves,  let  alone 
initiate  needed  reform. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  must  enact 
legislation  designed  to  insure  that  such 
abuses  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  take 
Place  in  our  free  society.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  select  committees  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  now  conducting  their 
own  independent  investigations  of  the 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wiU  caU  for  appropriate  legis- 
lative action.  I  trust  that  the  President 
will  also  forward  to  the  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendation in  this  area.  However  we 
need  not  delay  action  while  these  com- 
mittees undertake  their  investigations 


For  example,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  CivU  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  has  been 
Investigating  the  question  of  Illegal  siu-- 
velllance  and  has  pending  before  It  legis- 
lation which  would  end  the  practices  of 
warrantless  surveillance  techniques.  As  i\ 
member  of  that  subcommittee  I  Intend  to 
advocate  early  committee  action  to  brin  * 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Similarly,  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  with  oversight  jurisdiction  ove  ■ 
the  FBI,  has  been  other  questions  witli 
respect  to  the  illegal  surveUlance  ol 
American  citizens,  including  abuses  of  in- 
formation and  files.  Given  the  evidence 
already  obtained  by  the  subcommittee,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  that  subcommit- 
tee to  prepare  appropriate  legislation  to 
end  such  practices. 

Finally,  there  is  the  serious  question  of 
an  Investigation  and  possible  prosecution 
of  all  offenses  and  violations  of  any  Fed- 
eral statute  by  persons  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  CIA  or  any  other  Intelligence  or 
law  enforcement  agency  of  the  ^deral 
Government  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of 
domestic  Intelligence  or  coimterlntelli- 
gence  activities. 

President  Ford  expressed  his  concern 
about  this  question  during  his  press  con- 
ference on  Jime  9,  1975,  stating  that  he 
would  "ask  the  Attorney  General  to  study 
all  tile  materials  gathered  by  the  Com- 
mission on  any  matter  to  determine 
whether  action  should  be  undertaken 
against  any  individuals."  According  to 
a  story  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  the  Attorney  Gtaieral  Is  shocked 
by  the  still  secret  unpublished  Informa- 
tion he  has  seen  on  the  CIA's  activities 
and  plans  to  proceed  with  an  Investiga- 
tion. However,  he  added  that  it  may  Uke 
2  or  3  months  to  decide  how  to  proceed. 
I  advocate  an  immediate  investigation 
and  take  strong  exception  to  granting  the 
Attorney  General  and  Department  of 
Justice  the  responsibility  for  pursuing 
this  matter.  I  call  your  attention  to  page 
14  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission's  re- 
port. It  states,  with  respect  to  responsi- 
bility for  the  suiiervision  and  control  of 
the  CIA: 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  exercises  an 
oversight  role,  through  its  power  to  InltUte 
prosecutions  for  criminal  misconduct  For  a 
period  of  over  20  years,  however,  an  agree- 
ment existed  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  CIA  providUig  that  the 
Agencj-  was  to  investigate  allegations  of 
crimes  by  CIA  employees  or  agents  which  In- 
volved Government  money  or  property  or 
might  involve  operational  seciulty.  It  follow- 
ing the  Investigation,  the  Agency  determined 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  basis  to  be- 
lieve a  crime  had  been  committed,  or  that 
operational  security  aspects  precluded  prose- 
cution, the  case  was  not  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  Commission  has  found  nothing  to  In- 
dicate  that  the  CIA  abused  the  function 
given  It  by  the  agreement.  The  agreement 
however,  involved  the  Agency  directly  in  for- 
bidden law  enforcement  activities,  and  repre- 
sented an  abdication  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  its  statutory  responsibilities. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  must 
question  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  conduct  a  proper  and  ag- 
gressive Investigation.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  today  introduced  legisla- 
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tion  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor  with  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  Investigate  and  to  prosecute 
offenses  arising  out  of  the  CIA's  domestic 
intelligence  and  surveillance  activities, 
I  firmly  believe  that  only  through  the 
e.stablishment  of  an  Independent  prose- 
cutor will  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  be  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  American  people 
and  restore  their  trust  and  confidence  in 
our  constitutional  government. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  aware 
of  the  need  to  both  defend  a  new  nation 
and  prevent  abuses  by  government, 
nought  to  give  our  society  strength  and 
security  by  providing  that  fi-eedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  and  assembly 
should  not  be  abridged.  They  recognized 
that  activities  to  protect  our  Nation's  se- 
curity at  the  expense  of  representative 
government  would  provide  no  real  se- 
curity for  our  RepubUc.  This  thought  was 
eloquently  expressed  in  1937  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes: 

The  greater  Importaace  of  safeguarding 
the  community  from  Incitements  to  tlie 
overtbrow  of  our  institutions  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  imperaUv©  Is  the  need  to 
preserve  Inviolate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly 
Ju  order  to  maintahi  the  opportunity  for  free 
political  discussion,  to  the  end  that  govern- 
ment may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the 
security  of  the  RepubUc,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  constitutional  government.  (De- 
Jonge  V.  Oregon,  299  U.S.  353,  365  (1937) . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  today.  I  wel- 
come their  comments  and  support.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  bill : 

H.R.  8281 
A  bill  to  pro-.ide  for,  and  a'l-.ure  the  iiule- 
pendence  of,  a  Special  Prosecutor,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Hotmc  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  Statei  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOsr  TrrtE 
Sectiok  1.  This  .\ct  may  be  cited  as  'he 
*  Special  Prosecutor  Act  of  1975". 

APPOINTMENT    OP    SPTCUl,    PROSECCTOR 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  sitting  en  banc, 
ihall  appoint  a  panel  of  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"panel".  Any  vacancy  on  the  panel  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  nutnner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(b)  The  panel  is  empowered  to  and  shall 
promptly  appoint  a  Special  Pro.secutor,  who 
-haU  bead  an  OfHce  of  Special  Prosecutor, 
and  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  to 
the  position  of  ^>ecial  Prosecutor. 

(c)  Participation  In  the  selection  of  the 
panel  shall  not  in  and  of  Itself  disqualify  a 
Judge  m  any  proceeding  in  which  the  Offlce' 
of  Special  Prosecutor  is  Involved.  Bowever, 
ii  judge  who  serves  on  the  panel  is  dlsquall- 
hed  from  participating  In  any  proceeding  in 
which  tlie  Oflicc  of  Special  Prosecutor  is  In- 
volved. 

COMPENSATION    AND    STAFTINC 

Sec.  ,3.  (a)  The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  be 
«ompenf5ated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  scctlosa 
S31S  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

yb)  The  Special  Prosecutor  may  employ 
and  flx  the  oompeasaUon  of  personnel  in  the 
Offlce  of  Special  Prosecutor  as  he  reasonably 
determines  to  be  necessary,  without  regard 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Special  Proa 
elusive   jurisdiction   to    lnv< 
prosecute  in  the  name  of  the 

(1)  all  offenses  or „ 

arising  out  of  the  conduct  ol 
telligence  or  counter-Intel: 
and  the  operation  of  any 
within   the   United   States 
Intelligence  Agency  or  any  otHjr 
or  law  enforcement  agency 
Government; 

(2)  all  violations  or  suf. 
of  any  Federal  statute  by 
or  law  enforcement  agency  v- 
GoTemment  or  by  any  personi 
lialf  of  any  intelligence  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Gove.„_v 
but  not  limited  to  smreptitloTj  s 
veiUance,    wiretaps,    or    Ulega 
monitoring  of  the  United  £ 

(3)  such  related  matters 
sents  to  have  assigned  to  w.- 
tomey  General  of  the  Unltec 

(b)   The  Special  Prosecutor 
to  take  any  action  necessary 
perform   his    functions   and 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Including 

(1)  issuing    instructions    to 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  i 
investigative  agencies  of  the 
for  the  collection  and  deliver 
Offlce  of  Special  Prosecutor 
and  evidence  bearing  on  m 
Jmisdlction  of  the  Special  . 
for  safeguarding  the  Integrity  , 
blllty  of  all  files,  records,  docuni  2 
evidence,  and  other  material 
prepared  by  the  Special  Prosec 

(2)  conducting  proceedings 
Juries; 

(3)  framing  and  signing 

(4)  signing  and  filing 

(6)   contesting  the  assertion 

privilege  or  any  other 
dentlary  privilege; 

(6)  conducting  and  arguing 
United    States    Supreme 
standing  the  provisions  of 
28.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(7)  taatitutliig.  defending, 
ing  civil  and  criminal  litigation  in 
and 

(8)  exclusively  performing 
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conferred  upon  the  Attorney 
United  States  under  part  V  of  , 
States  Code  (relating  to  imm 
iiesses),  with  respect  to  any 
his   exclusive   Jurisdiction. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Special  Prosecutor 
to  delegate  any  of  his  function  5 
nel  of  the  Office  of  Special 
experts  and  consultants 
to  section  3(c).   » 

rnANsir-R  and  accuisition  cf 

INFOEMATKJN 

Sf-.   o.    I  a)    All  files,  records, 
and  other   materials  in  the 
control  01  ilie  Department  of  « 
other  department  or  agency  of 
which  relate  to  matters  within 
Jurisdiction  cf  the  Special 
pointed  under  this  Act.  are  , 
the  Sposial  Prosecutor  as  of 
V.  hicU  he  takes  office. 

(b;  The  Special  Prosecutor  is 
request  from  any  department 
the  Federal  Government  any 
records,  documents,  or  other 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  »Pr.~j 
conduct  of  his  duties,  functions, 
sibUities  under  this  Act,  and 
ment  or  agency  shall  furnish  ! 
to  him  expeditiously,  unless  a 
pet"ut  jurisdiction  shall  order 

(c)  The  Special  Prosecutor 
violate  and  safeguard  from 
closure  all  files,  records, 
evidence,  and  other  materials 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Special 

GENERAL     SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator  of 
ices  shall  furnish  the  Special  P.„ 
such  offices,  equipment,  supplies, 
as  are  authorized  to  be  fumi 
agency   or   instrumentality   of 
States. 
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Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Offlce  of  Specla 
shall  terminate  three  years  after 
panel  first  appoints  a  ^)eclal 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  pro.— 
section  (a),  the  Offlce  of  Speda;  . 
Is  authorized  to  carry  to  conclusit  n 
pending  on  the  date  such  offlce  viould 
v^  ise  expire. 

REPORTa 

Sec.  9.  TTie  Special  Prosecutor 
full  and  complete  a  rei>ort  of 
of  his  offlce  as  is  appropriate  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
and  to  the  Congress,  on  the  first 
anniversaries  of  his  taking  <^ce 
than  thirty  days  after  the  teimln^tion 
Offlce  of  Special  Prosecutor 
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Slv.  10.  The  panel  has  the  sole 
sive  power  to  remove  the  Special . 
Tile  only  grounds  for  removal  are 
lictiou  of  duty,  gross  impropriety, 
or  mental  inabiyty  to  discharge 
and  duties  of  his  office. 
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Sec.  11.  (a)  The  sole  and 
cedure  for  the  review  of  the 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  as 

(1)  Any  defendant  who 

validity  of  this  Act  in  a  criminal 
ceeding  shall  file  a  motion  to 
later  than  fifteen  days  after 
indictment    or    Information, 
shall  be  heard  and  determined 
court  of  three  Judges,  convened 
section  2284  of  title  28.  United 
as  soon  as  possible  but  in  no  case 
twenty  days  after  the  filing  of 

(2)  Any  person  who  challenges 
of  this  Act  in  connection  with  a 
or  proceeding  shall  do  so  by 
with  the  appropriate  United 
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court.  The  district  court  shall  Immediately 
certify  such  motion  to  be  beard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  district  court  of  three  Judges 
convened  pursuant  to  Ejection  2284  of  title 
2%,  Umted  States  Code,  as  soon  as  possible 
but,  in  no  case  later  thau  twenty  days  after 
•the  tiling  of  ihe  motion. 

(3)  Not  later  thau  fifteen  dfiys  after  the 
dcterminatiou  of  the  district  court,  of  three 
judges  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  oi  iliis 
section,  any  party  may  file  an  appeal  li'om 
that  determination  in  the  United  States  Su- 
premo Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  ex- 
pedite to  the  greatest  extern  possible  Us  de- 
cision ou  Euch  appeal. 

(b)  The  expedited  review  procedure  ol  this 
section  shall  not  apply  u)  any  challenge  to 
the  validity  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
insofar  as  any  question  presented  shall  have 
been  previously  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  notwithstanding  tliat  the  previous 
determiiiatiou  occurred  in  litigation  involv- 
ing oviier  parties. 

FUNDING 

Sfc.  12.  There  ore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  r.re  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  shall  submit  directly  to  the 
Congress  requests  for  such  funds  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  hi^  re.'^ponsl- 
bllltles  under  this  Act. 

SEVESABlLITy 

Sec.  13.  If  the  provlsioiis  ot  any  part  of 
this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances,  are  held  invalid, 
the  provisions  of  other  parts  and  their  ap- 
plication to  other  pei-sons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


WAYS  ANDMEANS  OVERSIGHT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE STAFF  STUDY  FINDS 
DISCLOSURE  OP  MEDICARE  IN- 
SPECTION REPORTS  A  FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972,  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  improve 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Many  of  these 
amendments  were  designed  to  refoim  the 
operation  of  the  medicare  program. 
Among  these  reforms  was  section  299D 
providing  for  public  disclosure  of  survey 
reports  on  institutions  such  as  nursing 
homes,  labs,  and  hospitals. 

This  provision  first  passed  the  Senate 
In  1970  and  was  again  added  to  H.R.  1 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
1972.  As  the  Senate  report  stated: 

At  present.  Information  as  to  whether  a 
hospital,  skilled  nursing  faciUty,  or  other 
organization  fully  meets  the  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements  relathig  to  condi- 
tions for  participation  for  medicare  and 
medicaid  or  whether  it  has  significant  defi- 
ciencies, is  generally  avaUable  only  to  the 
laclllty  involved,  and  certain  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Physicians  and  the  public.  In 
general,  are  currently  unaware  as  to  which 
institutions  have  significant  deficiencies  and 
which  do  not. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  pointed  out 
that — 

The  Committee  believes  that  in  the  absence 
or  public  knowledge  about  the  nature  and 
ff  <  1-  deficiencies  of  Individual  faculties, 
K  IS  difficult  for  physicians  and  the  public 
lacilUies"*"^    choose    among    health    care 

In  addition,  the  committee  noted: 
.  This  lack  of  Information  makes  It  nearly 
impossible  to  effectively  direct  (public)  con- 
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cem  about  shortcomings  to  the  deficient 
facilities  and  to  bring  pressures  for  Improve- 
ment to  bear  on  those  facilities. 

The  Committee  believes  that  ready  public 
access  to  timely  information  about  the  exist- 
ence or  absence  of  deficiencies  .  .  .  would 
help  substantially  in  encouraging  facilities 
to  correct  their  deficiencies  and.  at  the  same 
time,  enable  physicians  and  patients  to  make 
:^ourid  judgmenis  about  their  own  use  of 
i'.vuilable  facilities  la  the  community. 

As  a  result,  section  299D  was  enacted 
:-ud  requiies  that  within  90  days  of  an 
iiLspection  of  a  facility,  copi(3s  of  that 
inspection  report  be  made  public  "m 
readily  available  form  and  place." 

This  is  certainly  a  well-intentioned 
.amendment.  How  has  it  worked?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  total  failure  as  presently 
administered.  As  part  of  its  ongoing 
.^tud>'  of  the  Medicare  Amendments  of 
1972.  I  asked  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee staff  to  determine  the  availability  of 
tlic  inspection  report.  The  fii-st  inquiry 
deals  only  with  their  availability  and  not 
with  the  quaUty  of  the  reports,  their  ac- 
curacy, or  trutlifulness. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  on 
their  face,  the  reports  included  a  great 
deal  of  u.seful  informntion  about  medical 
care — for  example,  number  of  nurses — 
and  physical  safetj'— for  example,  fire 
protection. 

In  metropoUtan  areas,  the  Inspection 
reports  are  kept  in  the  main  oflBce  in  that 
city.  In  the  one  and  only  memorandum 
issued  implementing  the  di&closure  pro- 
vision, the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion stated: 

District  and  Branch  offices  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  metropolitan  branch  offices)  will 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  a  file  which 
will  normally  contain  a  one-sheet  summary 
of  the  survey  findings  on  providers  In  their 
service  area. 

Members  of  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee staff  visited  a  social  secmity  branch 
office  in  the  Disti-ict  of  Columbia.  None 
of  the  12  workers  in  the  offlce  had  ever 
Iieard  of  the  existence  of  survey,  reports 
and  insisted  that  there  were  no  such 
things.  After  showing  the  employee  a 
copy  of  the  law,  the  main  social  security 
offlce  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
called.  A  manager  at  that  offlce  said  that 
the  files  were  maintained  there  and 
would  be  readily  accessible. 

In  telephone  Interviews,  two  of  the 
other  five  branch  offices  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  indicated  that  they  never 
had  heard  of  the  reports. 

A  member  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
subsequently  visited  the  downtown  social 
security  office.  The  files  were  not  readily 
available.  The  first  three  officials  who 
were  asked  for  the  files  did  not  know  of 
their  existence.  When  the  inspection  re- 
ports were  at  last  found  by  a  fourth  em- 
ployee, they  were  in  considerable  dis- 
array, there  were  no  summaries,  and  the 
only  reports  on  file  were  a  handful  from 
the  District  of  Coliunbia — even  though, 
for  example,  Maryland  State  officials  say 
they  send  copies  of  all  theh:  Inspection 
reports  to  the  District  of  Columbia  social 
security  office  as  a  convenience  to  the 
public. 

llie  situation  is  no  better  In  the  small- 
er, more  rural  social  security  district 
offices.  At  the  Frederick,  Md.  offlce,  the 
employee  insisted  that  there  were  no 


such  reports.  After  cithig  the  law.  sub- 
committee staff  was  referred  to  the  as- 
sistant district  manager,  who  was  aware 
of  the  reports  and  offered  to  make  them 
available. 

In  a  call  to  the  Charlottesville.  Va.. 
dl'strict  ofDoe,  two  employees  haxl  no 
knowledge  of  the  reports.  Again,  after 
insisting  Uiat  they  existed,  the  manager 
was  put  on  the  line  and  said.  "Yes.  we 
can  make  them  available." 

My  Cleveland  office  staff  called  the 
main  social  security  number  in  Cleve- 
land. The  information  officer  said  that 
such  reports  did  not  exist.  After  insist- 
ing, we  were  referred  to  the  Severance 
Center  District  Office.  The  employee  was 
very  couiteoas  and  fi-iendly,  but  after  15 
minutes  of  checking,  uisisted  that  such 
i-eports  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
•spection  disclosure  provision  is  a  failure. 
Of  course,  one  possible  reason  is  that 
there  may  be  little  public  demand  for 
tliiii  type  of  infonnation.  Actually,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  httle  awareness  among 
the  public  that  such  reports  are  avail- 
able. I  personally  believe  that  citizens 
"shopping"  for  a  nursing  home  for  a 
relative  would  be  very  interested  in  read- 
ing the  latest  sun'ey  reports.  Local  news- 
papers should  be  vei-y  interested  In  the 
latest  report  on  the  quality  of  hospitals 
in  their  areas. 

I  believe  tiiat  the  Social  Securitj'  Ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  publicize  ade- 
quately the  avaUabiUty  of  these  reports. 
It  is  clear  from  the  widespread  ignorance 
about  such  reports  among  social  security 
employees  that  a  great  deal  more  has 
to  be  done  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  existence  of  these  surveys. 

Second,  the  reports  are  not  really 
i-eadily  available.  Even  if  everyone  in  the 
local  social  security  offices  knew  of  their 
existence,  they  would  still  not  be  par- 
ticularly convenient  to  the  public. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  correct 
the  problem  of  public  awareness  of  these 
reports  is  to  require  that,  to  addition  to 
being  maintamed  at  central  offices,  they 
be  posted  in  the  lobby  of  each  Inspected 
facility.  This  would  clearly  increase  the 
pressm-e  on  facilities  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies noted  in  the  repoils  and  it 
would  make  the  public  readily  awai«  of 
problems  at  the  facility,  in  this  way, 
the  congressional  intent  in  the  1972 
amendments  could  be  fulfilled. 

The  law  says  that  these  reports  shall 
be  made  available  in  readily  available 
form  and  place;  it  is  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  which  suggeste  local 
social  security  and  welfare  offices  as  the 
readUy  avaUable  place.  Since  the  place 
is  not  spelled  out  in  law,  I  beUeve  that 
the  posting  of  these  reports  in  the  Insti- 
tutions themselves  could  be  accomplished 
through  administrative  change.  If  not, 
then  Uie  provision  in  the  law  should  be' 
amended  to  spell  out  the  place. 

The  present  system  Is  a  faUure  and 
only  serves  to  shield  the  Institutions.  The 
American  people  are  spending  too  much 
on  health  care — both  personally  and 
thronsSi  their  tax  dollars— not  to  have 
fun  and  ready  disclosure  of  inspection 
reports. 

On  June  2.  I  advised  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance  about  the  failure  to 
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properly  Implement  this  disclosure  pro- 
Rram.  F6Uowlng  to  a  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  lliomaa  Tlemey 
Indlcatlne  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  Improve  thto  program.  The  oversight 
subcommittee  will  continue  to  give  atten- 
tl<m  to  this  matter. 
The  letter  foUows: 

SociAt   Sbcttkitt   Aouinistsatiun. 

BalUmore.  Md.,  June  IS,  1973. 

Hon.  Charus  a.  Vakik. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight,  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington. 
D.C. 

DKAm  Ml.  Vanik:  I  was  distressed  to  read. 
In  yoxir  totter  of  June  a.  1976,  that  the  staff 
of  the  Orertlght  Conunlttee  had  such  a  dif- 
ficult time  wl^en  they  tried  to  obtain  infor- 
mation frwn  eoclal  security  district  offices 
concerning  Medicare  health  care  facilities 
In  the  D.C.  area.  I  am  getting  in  touch  with 
•U  Involved  aoclal  security  components  to 
find  out  where  the  procedure  for  making 
survey  Information  available  to  the  public 
has  broken  down,  and  what  must  be  done 
to  correct  it. 

Preliminary  indications  conveyed  to  me 
by  my  staff  are  that  the  disclosure  process 
.works  well  through  the  various  stages  of 
preparing  f aelUty  survey  reports  In  the  State 
agencies,  professing  them  in  the  regional 
olBcee.  and  sending  copies  to  the  district  of- 
fices in  the  re^Mctlve  service  areas.  It  Is  at 
the  latter  point  that  dlfflcultles  arise,  due 
mainly  to  two  factors:  (l)  •  laige  number  of 
newly  recruited  staff  and  Individuals  In  new 
positions,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Supi^emental  Security  Income  Program  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972.  who 
have  not  yet  been  fuUy  trained  In  all  aspects 
of  district  office  work;  and  (2)  the  Infre- 
quency  of  requests  from  the  pubUc  to  re- 
view health  survey  reports.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. regrettaUy.  B*nonnel  tend  to 
lorget  that  there  are  Instnicttons  for  main- 
taining such  reports  and  making  them  avail- 
able upon  request. 

I  am  not  trying  to  offer  excuses  for  the 
eurrent  situation,  since  there  can  be  no 
compromising  with  the  obligation  Imposed 
on  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
carry  out  the  disclosure  provlaions  contamed 
In  the  1972  Amendments  and  related  regula- 
turns.  We  wlU  move  speedily  to  correct  the 
problem  by  the  Issuance  of  more  adequate 
Instructions  and  remlndnv  to  our  field  per* 
soonel.  and  by  oonduottng  effective  surveil- 
lance of  how  tliey  Implement  those  directives. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
over  1.200  district  and  branch  offices  that  are 
jMUy  accessible  to  the  public.  Also,  we  can 
be  reached  on  toU-free  phone  Unes  through- 
out the  country  for  informaUon  with  respect 
to  the  survey  reports.  This  avaUabUlty  with- 
in S8A  faculties,  plus  the  requirement  that 
the  survey  reporU  are  to  be  filed  In  local  wel- 
fare offices,  should  meet  the  Congressional 
Intent  of  acceeslbUlty  to  the  puUlc  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  social  security  and 
wtif are  employees  are  aware  of  these  reports. 
We  win  certainly  do  our  best  to  see  that  the 
social  security  employees  meet  that  obliga- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

TaouAs  M.  TtamEY. 

Director, 
Bureau  o/  Health  Insurance. 
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THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS.  U.S.A..  ON 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Social  Demo- 
crats. U.8.A.,  have  made  major  contribu- 


tions to  the  phUosophical 
the  Democratic  Party  she. 
Ing  itself  to.  Its  nationa 
Bayard  Rustin,  someone 
trlbuted  much  to  our  ni 

I  am  delighted  to  place 
the   comprehensive   state- 
international  crisis  adoptei 
Democrats,  U.S.A.,  at  its 
mittee  meeting  held  in  ^ 
7-8.  The  statement  follow  ; 
Social  Democrats  and  the 
(Statement  adopted  by  the 

mittee  of  Social  Democrats, 

1975) 

The  momentous  events  of  ., 
from   the   fall   of   Indochina 
munists,  to  the  collapse  of 
singer's  Middle  Ea.st  mission. 
ated  erosion  of  Portugal's  yt 
racy — have  grave  implicatioiia 
of   social    democracy   and    Wi 
America  and  Europe,  these 
widely  greeted  with  a  com., 
relief,  dismay,  and  surprise: 
curtain  has  finally  fallen  or 
tragedy,  dismay  over  what  aj 
precipitous  American  retreat 
fairs,  and  surprise  that  suet 
have   occurred    at   all   durini 
detente. 

For  iw  In  Social  Democrats 
Is  no  relief  in  the  Communi}t 
Indochina;  only  regret  that 
totalitarianism  has  engulfed 
and  apprehension  over  the  fa 
the  remaining  and  now  more 
Communist  populations  of  M 
we  have  been  dismayed  by  th« 
treat,  we  have  not  been  at  a) 
the  recent  tiu-n  of  events.  On 
we  have  consistently  stated  t 
lean  policy  of  unconditional 
the  Soviet  Union  would  lea< 
dented  American  setbacks,  the 
democratic   forces   la   the 

steady  increase  of  Soviet  I 

Not  having  assumed  that  a 
peasement    would    work    any    , 
than  It  did  In  Munich  In  1931 
Soviet  gains  to  have  been  predl 
avoidable.  The  policy  of  offerir  ? 
to  a  menacing  totalitarianism 
of  "buying  peace"    (which  Is 
Western  rationale  for  detente, 
never  stated  In  precisely  these 
familiar  as  It  is  bankrupt.  If 
appear  weak  and  divided,  thefe 
easier  than  for  the  totalitarian 
ly  to  raise  the  price  for  peace 
wrote  over  a  century  ago,  "Th._, 
Is  certainly  capable  of  anythir  g, 
he  knows  the  other  animals  I 
with  to  be  capable  of  nothing 
It  Is  often  mistakenly  belli 
detente   relationship   between 
Washington    entails    economic 
from  the  U.S.  (trade)  in  returi 
concessions  from   the  USSR    ( 
This  Is  the  essence  of  Secretai  f 
theory  of  "linkages",  i.e.,  a 
cooperation  in  the  economic 
duce    a    corresponding    relatio 
<q>eration  in  the  political  sphere 
has  its  own  theory  of  "linkage  ; 
ferent  from  Secretary  Kissingi  r 
that  detente  creates  the  neces 
conditions  for  Soviet  gains  by 
the  West  to  relax  its  guard. 

Soviet   Communist   Party   ... 
has  never  hidden  the  fact  (exc 
dressing  Western  diplomats 
audiences)    that   detente 
tenslflcatlon    of    the    ideolog 
against  "the  Imperialists".  Det 
struggle,  he  said  as  far  back  as 
"In    conditions    of    slackened 
tension,  the  pointer  of  the 
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eter moves  left",  (sic)  An  artlc 
cember  1974  issue  of  World 
reiterated  the  Brezhnev 
that   detente  creates   the 
"far  reaching  political  and 
In  the  West  by  making  it  1: 
vocate  "strong  government* 
vantageous,  from  Moscow's  , 
m  that  It  creates  the  Illusion 
the   West,   thereby  enabling 
make    political    and   military 
vances  without  imduly  i 
ern  partners  in  detente. 

It    was    precisely    Brezhnev': 
ChurchiUian  reaction  in  the 
cent  setbacks  that  prompted 
his  niy.sterious  period  of 
1975,  to  restate  in  strong  ternt 
commitment  to  detente.  The 
tensions  with  the  West,  he  said, 
ingly  important  "as  today  undei 
stances  of  the  grave  crisis  facing 
ist  system  (not  as  Brezhnev  Imp 
nomic  crisis,  but  the  political  crli ,. 
Soviet  gains— SD) ,  the  opponeni  s 
the  backers  ol  the  arms  race  and 
becoming  more  active."  Brezhi 
erous  enough  to  point  out  that 
debacle  was  actually  a  gain  foi 
that  it  removed  a  difflcvUt  issi 
agenda  of  U.S.-U.S.SJI.  relations 
teresting  lUie  of  reasoning  whict 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  means  t 
mate  victory  of  detente  would 
dominated  by  the  U.S.SJI.  Bre 
never  state  this  openly,  for  to 
shock  the  West  Into  an  honest 
of  Its  plight  and  his  Intentions. 
That  there  is  still  dangerous 
America  with  regard  to  the 
strategy    was    demonstrated    by 
which  appeared  in  The  New  Yi 
April  3.  1975 — a  moment  when 
experiencing  reversals  slmultanc 
ferent  fronts.  Entitled  "Moscow 
to  Detente  Despite  Shifts  In  , 
the  article  began  by  noting  thai 
tide  in  foreign  affairs  apparently 
Moscow's  favor  In  Indochina,  the 
and  Portugal,  the  overriding  tl 
foreign  policy  remains  that  of 
reporter  might  be  surprised  to 
ago  Marx  proposed  an 
Sphinx-like  riddle:  "Russia,  tru« 
Asiatic  system  of  cheating  and 
now  plays  upon  the  credulity  of 
world  . . . ." 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  said 
"The  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
plolt  strategic  opportunities  . 
heavy  mortgage  on  detente."  _ 
bxit  to  have  assumed  that  the 
would  have  behaved  any 
singer  and  Nixon  did  in  selling  .„. 
the  American  people,  constituted 
can  error  of  historic  proportions 
queuces  of  which  we  are  exp 

Secretary  Kissinger's  new    

detente  and  America's  therapeul  I 
force  in  the  Mayaguez  affair  hi 
tute  a  policy  sufficient  to  meet 
crisis.  The  situation  In  Asia  is  a  c 
Some  time  before  the  collapse  of 
nam  in  March  and  April  of  this 
pore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
that  "nothing  would  be  more  d 
to  see  South  Vietnam  Jiunt  rot 
come  absorbed  Into  the  coi 
...  If  people  start  believing 
munlst  Asia  will  be  lost  evei. 
munist  Asia,   then  everybody 
decisions   accordingly."    With    , 
Cambodia  now  Communist,  one 
try  after  another  Is  making  Its  , 
Laos  has  collapsed;  Thailand  has 
pected  accommodations;  the  Phi. 
Malaysia  are  stridently  asserting 
tralism;  Singapore  and  Indonesia 
Ing  the  alarm;  South  Korea  is 
an  tnva.sion  from  the  North  and  j, 
version  from  within;   while  Japa 
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v;ith  mounting  anxiety,  aware  that  a  break- 
down of  security  in  the  Korean  peninsula 
v.-nvUd  mean  the  collapse  of  Its  present  gov- 
ciument  and  its  replacement  by  either  an 
cktiemo  right  mllitari&t  regime  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  the  Communists,  or  an  ex- 
ueme  left  "neutralist"  regime  wiiUag  to 
bring  Japan's  poUcie.s  into  line  with  the  new 
.ealilics  of  Asia. 

But  the  chief  domino  of -all  may  v.-ell  he 
Chiiia  which  had  counted  on  America  being 
.^omewliat  more  than  a  paper  tiger  when  It 
eslaUiished  the  American  couucctiou  four 
jears  ago.  Now  with  Washlnt^tou  humiliated 
und  in  retreat,  and  the  Coiigre.^  bent  on 
malting  a  principle  out  of  nou-lntciveution- 
ism,  China  Is  undoubtedly  considering  the 
available  alternatives.  The  most  obvious  al- 
ternative, and  one  that  could  well  be  adopted 
by  the  successors  to  Mao  and  Chou,  would 
be  a  rapprocbement  with  tlie  Soviet  Union 
along  with  a  heightened  interest  in  prouiot- 
ing  pro-Peking  rebelllon.s  in  iJ-.e  cuiiutri&i 
aloi:)g  its  southern  border. 

Tno  situation  in  Europe  is  not  lesis  CJitical 
than  iu  Asia.  The  significance  of  the  Portu- 
gese events — in  pai-tlcular,  the  Communist 
power  grab  In  the  union..,  tlie  media,  local 
governments,  and  the  total  annulment  by 
tlie  military  government  of  the  electora". 
mandate  received  by  the  'Sociali.sts  and  Pop- 
ular Democrats — lies  iu  tiie  f at  t  that  they  aje 
not  a  local  but  a  Soviet  affair  with  ImpU- 
catiojia  for  all  of  Western  Europe.  WliUe  the 
Ru-sslaui  ceaselessly  proclaim  the  principle 
of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  states,  they  are  supplying  the  Portu- 
gese Communists  with  anywhere  from  $10- 
milUon  to  $40 -mill ion  monthly,  maintain  an 
80-person  embassy  in  Lisbon,  and  have  many 
kno\i,Ti  KGB  agents  operatins  in  the  co;ui- 
try.  Despite  this  massive  Soviet  Interventioii, 
Moscow's  ambassador  in  Paris  has  unasham- 
edly warned  Francois  Mitterand  to  halt  the 
relatively  meagre  aid  the  French  SocialLsts 
are  sending  to  their  Portugese  comrades. 

The  events  in  Portxigal  are  reminding  many 
Europeans,  SocialL-.ts  and  non-Socialists 
alike,  that  while  Western  Comn)unist  parties 
have  moderated  their  tactics  lo  advance  their 
electoral  alliances,  tliey  stUl  adhere  w  the 
strategic  principle  as  formulated  bv  Pnlmiro 
Togliattl,  the  leadUig  figure  of  "post-war 
Italian  Communism:  to  "move  slowly.  .  .  . 
then  Jump,  Jimjp  at  the  throat  of  the  class 
enemy."  Of  course  Moscow  would  like  to  see 
the  Communists  take  power  iu  Portugal  In 
a  way  that  does  not  unduly  alarm  the  West. 
But  granting  that  a  Communist  take-over 
would  Increase  the  scepticism  in  Kurope 
about  the  democratic  commitment  of  West- 
ern Communist  parties  and  about  their  so- 
called  independence  from  Moscow,  this  is  a 
price  the  Russians  seem  willing  to  pay.  In 
measuring  political  gains,  the  Russians  use 
what  one  observer  has  called  "the  Leninist 
yardstick,"  and  in  these  terms,  reU  povrer  in 
Portugal  is  worth  more  than  a  popular  image 
in  Europe.  The  image  cm  always  be  polished 
up  by  new  initiatives  to  secure  detente,  and 
In  the  process  Russia  would  have  dealt  tho 
Western  nllianre  a  crushing  blow. 

The  developmeUvS  in  Portugal  are  part  of  a 
more  general  European  crisis.  Despite  tlie 
constructive  NATO  Summit  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels, throughout  much  of  the  continent,  the 
tendency  is  Increasingly  toward  neutralism. 
The  perception  of  America  as  isolationist  or 
as  having  abandoned  Europe  In  its  quest 
for  detente  with  Moscow  has  added  weight  to 
the  viev.'  that  Europe  must  reach  an  accom- 
modation with  Moscow  which  reflects  the 
new  power  ijalanco.  But  no  accommodation 
under  present  circumstanoe.«;  would  be  a 
-tabic-  one,  one  reason  being  that  in  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe  (Italy,  Spain 
fr.iuce,  and  Greece)  tliere  exitts  the  poten- 
tial for  a  repetition  of  the  Portuguese  events, 
i.e.,  the  introduction  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment including  the  Communists  who  then 
'•It  tindemicrat'c  methodj>  to  entrench  them- 


selves in  )>ower  and  steadily  eliminate  polit- 
ical opposition.  As  successful  as  NATO  has 
been  In  deterring  Soviet  military  advances. 
It  is  not  designed  to  deal  with  this  internal 
(though  foreign  financed)   political  threat. 

This  threat  is  all  the  more  acute  today 
while  Europe  is  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
severe  economic  crisis  since  World  War  II. 
Iiiffalion  In  Italy  and  Britain  is  now  run- 
ning at  better  than  25%,  and  the  rate  is  only 
slightly  less  than  that  in  France.  Iu  West 
Germany,  where  poUtical  moderation  and 
labor  peace  have  been  the  product  of  the 
economy's  remarkable  affluence,  tmemploy- 
meut  has  uov/  reached  4.7%,  four  times  what 
It  wis  two  years  ago. 

Th3  economic  crisis  has  pro.ided  rare  op- 
portunities for  CommuiLists  and  their  allies 
vo  pursue  a  luiited  front  policy  designed  to 
disa'-ni  ideologically  and  gain  access  to  the 
;:ooinl  democratic  parties  and  trade  unions 
of  Europe.  In  the  trade  union  sphere  the 
Communists  have  pursued  a  rapid  expansion 
of  bilateral  contacts  with  West  European 
labor  federaiions.  Their  objective  has  been 
to  overcome  their  isolation  from  the  inter- 
nationn!  labor  movement  wlilch  resulted 
from  the  walkout  of  free  trade  unionists 
from  the  Communist-controlled  World  F*d- 
eraticn  of  Trade  Unions  (WFT0)  and  the 
creation  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFXU)  in  1949. 
Today  they  are  focusing  their  attention  on 
tho  Europocn  TYade  Union  Confederation 
(ETUCI  which  Western  trade  unionists 
created  in  1973.  The  Communist  aim  is  to 
help  build  up  the  ETUC  in  order  to  speed  the 
demise  of  the  ICFTU  and  to  use  this  as  the 
forum  where  they  can  pursue  the  drive  for 
so-called  East-West  labor  "unity".  Already 
the  Communist-dominated  COIL  of  Italy  has 
been  admitted  to  the  ETOC,  and  member- 
ship for  the  French  CGT  is  expected  shortly. 
The  ultimate  objective  Is  to  bring  East  Euro- 
pean "luiions"  Into  the  ETUC.  "Kie  Com- 
munists are  al-so  pursuing  mtdti-lateral  con- 
tacts within  the  framework  of  the  ILO  (an 
Ea?t-West  Trade  Union  Conference  was  held 
in  Geneva  on  Pebniary  28-Mareh  1  of  this 
year)  and  are  trying  to  gain  admission  Into 
the   International   Trade  Secretariats. 

The  objectives  behind  the  Communist 
trade  union  drive  are  best  described  by  an 
ICFTU  policy  statement  adopted  two  decades 
fgo:  "{1)  winning  moral  respectability  and 
legitimacy  for  their  State  Company  unions; 
(2)  misleading  the  workers  of  the  free  world 
Into  accepting  these  organizations,  run  by 
the  Communist  Party,  as  bona  fide  free  trade 
unions;  (3)  facUitatlng  Communist  infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  In  the  free  world;  and 
(4)  promoting  the  expansionist  Interests  of 
Soviet  imperialism." 

The  Soviet  leadership  welcomed  the 
"left"  developments  in  Europe  as  the  fruit 
of  its  detente  strategy.  While  they  sternly 
defend  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  for  Eastern 
Europe,  they  are  anticipating  (and  promot- 
ing) Communist  gains  In  Western  Europe. 
Bori.s  Ponomarev,  the  Secretary  of  the  CPSU 
and  tho  ofBeial  responsible  for  relations  be- 
tween the  CPSU  and  non-ruling  Communist 
parties,  has  noted  that  "the  Instability  of 
the  ."Situation  and  the  discontent  of  the 
mastic.-  in  many  bourgeois  states  have  now 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  a  situation  may 
ari.se  at  any  moment  In  one  or  anothisr  link 
of  this  system,  that  will  open  the  road  to 
sweeping  revolutionary  transformations." 
Ponomarev  has  been  recently  expressed  hia 
fear  that  the  European  crisis  could  bring  the 
right  to  power,  b\it  this  has  not  diminished 
his  (or  Moscow's)  dedication  to  intensifying 
the  Ideological  struggle.  That,  after  all,  is 
what  detente  t?  all  about. 

So  far  U.S.  policy  has  been  disastrously 
InefTcctive  In  coping  with  the  international 
challenges  facing  America.  At  present  we 
seem  to  be  ptu'stnng  a  series  of  uninspired 
and  counter-productive  policies  of  which 
the  common  thread  is  the  appeasement  of 


dictatorial  forces  at  the  expense  of  democ- 
racy. The  "capitulation  detente",  to  use 
Andrei  Sakharov's  apt  phrase.  Is  only  one 
example  of  this  tendency  In  American  policy. 
Secretary  Kissinger's  readiness  to  embrace 
Arab  dictators  while  blaming  Israel  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  Mid -East  t-ilks  Is  cut  from 
the  same  cloth  as  the  failed  policy  of  estab- 
llahing  the  link  with  Moscow  at  the  expense 
of  the  Western  alliance. 

So  too  Is  the  American  wUlinguc^  to  give 
broad  and  tmcritlcal  support  to  non-Com- 
munist authoritarians  such  as  President  Park 
of  South  Korea  and  Generalissimo  Franco  of 
Spain.  Democratic  socialists  are  not  blind  to 
the  important  difference  between  these  more 
traditional  despotisms  and  the  Communist 
totaUtartans.  The  former — undemocratic,  in- 
humane, and  inimical  to  social  democratic 
values  as  they  may  be — do  not  threaten  in- 
ternational peace  or  democratic  instltuticrus 
iu  other  countries  in  ways  that  are  at  all 
comparable  to  the  threats  posed  by  the  more 
virulent  Communist  fcM-ces.  Nor  have  des- 
potic regimes  of  the  right  proved  nearly 
so  resistant  to  democratic  change  as  have 
Communist  governments — none  of  which 
lias  ever  been  successfully  transformed  into 
anything  approaching  a  democratic  stale. 
Moreover,  for  aU  their  cruel  features  dictator- 
ships of  the  right  are  rarely  so  thoroughly 
repressive  as  the  Communists — sometime^ 
merely  because  of  inefficiency. 

But  a  clear  perception  of  the  important 
distinctions  that  must  t>e  drawn  between 
these  two  types  of  undemocratic  states 
should  not  mislead  American  pollcymalcerB 
uncritically  to  embrace  right-wing  regimes 
as  "Free  World"  colleagues  in  an  »nianna 
against  the  Communists.  (By  the  same  token 
we  should  not  bold  back  from  criticizing 
Communist  governments — the  Yugoslavs  and 
Chinese  for  Instance — with  whom  we  may 
from  time  to  time  find  ourselves  tacitly 
allied.)  It  ehotUd  be  possible  for  the  demo- 
cratic world  to  retain  military  and  even 
political  relations  with  tindemocratlc  states, 
and  at  the  same  time  actively  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  influence  of  democratic  cur- 
rents wlttiln  the  borders  of  such  states.  We 
did  this  iu  Eastern  Europe  during  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  period,  in  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
the  application  of  Point  Four  aid,  and  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  during  the 
(several  decades  of  active  U.S.  involvement  iu 
those  areas  following  World  War  n. 

tXnless ,  we  maintain — and  increase — our 
crttlelBra  of  undemocratic  regimes,  and  our 
assistance  to  democratic  forces  within  such 
states,  we  wlU  be  severely  limited  in  our 
efforts  to  mount  an  effective  ideological  and 
poUtical  opposition  to  the  Communists.  Their 
greatest  successes  have  come  in  societies 
where  popular  discontent  fostered  by  au- 
th<»ltarian  governments  has  provided  a 
fertile  ground  for  tlje  growth  of  pro-Com- 
munist movements. 

But  while  we  favor  strcnfeer  U.S.  efforts 
on  behalf  of  democracy  In  countries  of  the 
non-Communist  world,  we  emphatically  re- 
ject a  notion,  wliich  is  becoming  regret- 
tably popular  In  some  liberal  dreles:  that 
the  central  factor  in  determining  whether  or 
not  the  U.S.  will  engage  in  a  political  or  mili- 
tary alliaucc  with  any  coxtntry  Js  the  degree 
to  which  that  country  is  democratic  in 
character,  free  oi  corruption,  'R-as  founded 
tmder  immaculate  circumstances,  and  so 
forth.  The  precarious  military  balance  which 
now  prevails  in  the  world  is  m  Itself  enough 
to  cause  us  to  reject  this  notion.  We  clearly 
need  military  bases  and  aiiinn/'oic;  ijx  areas 
of  the  Mediterranean.  South  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  western-style 
democracies  simply  are  non-existent.  More- 
over, we  must  uphold  that  principle  of  the 
United  Nations  charter  ahich  insists  that 
no  sovereign  government — whatever  its 
character — should  be  removed  through  in- 
vasion or  interference  by  outside  pcwers. 
This  principle  Is  the  keystone  to  intoma- 
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tional  order  In  an  age  of  turmoil  which  Is 
constantly  threatened  by  nuclear  war 

To  consign  all  peoples  and  territories 
which  for  whatever  reaaon  are  not  favored 
with  democratic  governments  to  an  Isola- 
tion In  which  they  are  easy  prey  for  com- 
munist powers  Is  cruelly  self-righteous— and 
win  surely  embolden  the  totalitarian  powers 
ultimately  to  adopt  more  aggressive  policies 
toward  the  West. 

If  the  U.S.  Administration's  poljcles  have 
been  inadequate  In  copmg  with  the  present 
world  crisis,  the  alternatives  proposed  by  the 
dominant  tendency  of  American  liberalism 
have  been  even  less  satisfactory.  For  almost 
a  decade  now  liberals  have  done  more  than 
nany  single  group  to  foster  an  appeasement 
and  defeatist  psychology  in  America.  Their 
one-sided  attacks  on  the  "mllltary-lndus- 
trlal  complex"  and  the  CIA  have  had  the 
originality  of  a  broken  record,  with  the  re- 
petitiveness    obscuring    a    few    signiflcant 
realities :  gamely,  that  the  USSR,  according 
to  its  offldlal  (and  highly  conservative)  fig- 
ures, now  Vmtspends  America  on  defense  by 
»<Hne  26%:  that  having  over  the  last  decade 
achieved  strategic  parity  with  the  U.S.,  the 
USSR  Is  now  well  on  the  way  to  gaining  clear 
superiority;  and  that  the  ublquitoiis  490.000 
agents  and  employees  of  the  KOB  outnumber 
the  combined  total  staffs  of  the  CIA  and  the 
FBI  by  some  14  to  1. 

Though  liberals  heaped  tons  of  contiunely 
on  Thleu  and  Lon  Nol,  they  have  not  uttered 
an  ounce  of  criticism  of  the  victorious  Viet- 
namese Conununlsts  who  have  assassinated 
political  opposition,  smashed  the  free  trade 
unions  of  South  Vietnam,  and  have  now 
declared  their  intention  to  "begin  searching 
for  a  number  of  wicked  persons  who  are 
In  hiding  and  owe  a  blood  debt  to  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  .'"  For  the  most  part  liberals  have 
reacted  to  the  genocidal  forced  march  of  mU- 
llons  in  Cambodia  with  a  kind  of  eml>ar- 
rassed  sUence.  as  if  to  excuse  the  Inevitable 
"excesses"  of  the  "progressive"  forces.  And 
George  McOovern.  who  epitomizes  American 
liberalism  even  as  he  discredits  it,  has  called 
upon  the  Vietnamese  refugees  to  return  to 
their  land  of  terror,  even  as  he  has  clasped 
In  friendship  the  blood-stained  hands  of 
Taslr Arafat  and  Fidel  Castro. 

If  the  policy  of  the  American  government 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  appeasement  before 
World  War  II,  the  opposition  role  of 
America's  Uberal  Intelligentsia  Is  likewise 
aimllar  to  the  pre-war  role  of  the  British 
Intelligentsia  as  described  by  George  Orwell: 
"AU  through  the  critical  years  many  left- 
wingers  were  chipping  away  at  the  English 
morale,  trying  to  ^read  an  outlook  that  was 
•ometlmes  violently  pro-Riuslan  but  always 
antl-Brltlsh.  It  is  questionable  how  much 
•(feet  this  had,  but  certainly  It  had  some. 
If  the  English  people  suffered  for  years  a 
real  weakening  of  morale,  so  that  the  Fascist 
nations  Judged  that  they  were  "decadent" 
and  that  It  was  safe  to  plunge  Into  war, 
the  Intellectual  sabotage  from  the  Left  was 
parUy  re^nmslble." 

Today  America  needs  a  foreign  policy  that 
is  at  once  firm  and  clear  on  the  basic  issue 
of  solidarity  with  democracy,  and  also  tac- 
tically geared  to  maximize  both  the  unity 
of  the  democratic  camp  and  the  divisions 
within  the  Communist  world.  There  is  no 
better  starting  point  today  for  such  a  policy 
than  to  assist  the  democratic  forces  in  Portu- 
gal. Yet  there  are  many  Americana  on  the 
left  who  have  become  so  disenchanted  with 
any  American  Involvement  abroad  that  they 
oppose  even  such  assistance.  But  the  Portu- 
gese Socialist  leader  Mario  Scares,  who  is 
involved  in  a  real  struggle  for  democracy  and 
does  not  have  the  luxury  of  pious  antl- 
Amerlcanlam,  has  caUed  for  American  sup- 
port "to  help  the  democratic  forces  maintain 
»  poslUon  of  balance  and  openness.  The  con- 
trary position.*^  he  said.  "wlU  lead,  in  the 
short  run.  toward  a  victory  for  the  Com- 
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munlsts."  At  a  minimum, 
support  should  take  Is  a  clei. 
Russians  that  America  will 
their  cherished  European  seo» 
if  the  Communists  subver 
Portugal. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  ., 
of  modern  times  that  the 
proponent  at  the  present 
and  united  Europe  is  Cc 
course  the  Chinese  have  ... 
security  interests  in  mind  in 
Europe  on  the  USSR's  W^ 
at  least   the  Chinese  are 
where  their  best  national 
a  time'  when  the  Europeans 
not  summon  the  political 
unite,  and  the  Americans,  „, 
NATO  summit,  appear  more 
cultivating  the  Soviet  cent 
strengthening  the  Atlantic  ., 
America's  ability  to  recovei 
nam  debacle  and  the  other 
months  will  depend  to  a 
stance  it  adopts  at  tlie  thrte 
now  going  on  in  Europe:     i 
on    Security    and    Cooperat  o 
(CSCE.  otherwise  known  as 
Security  conference)   which 
ging  on  for  several  years 
Geneva   SALT   talks;    and 
for     Mutual     Balanced    I 
(MBFR)    which   are  being 
Though   Brezhnev  is  anxiou  i 
CSCE    talks    concluded    I 
Party  Congress  meets  in  . 
to  date  shown  no  readiness 
He  has  already  gained 

of  the  principle  of  "the 

tiers"  ill  Europe,  a  euphemism 
of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Easte 
the  Russians  have  been  tot 
tive  in  the  so-called  "basket 
tions  on  free  movement  and 
East   and   West.   Nor   have 
unequivocal  recognition  of  th( 
peaceful  change  of 
(East    as    well    as    West) 
Europe's  obvious  unease  wit: 
ence,     presumably    devoted 
"security",  America  is  ready 
give  Brezhnev  this  prize  with 
a  price  In  return.  Instead,  we 
to   throw  In   a  bonus — recok 
imperialist  Russian  absorption 
Latvia,  and  Estoma. 

The  Russians  have  been  . 
promising  in  the  MBFR  talks 
reason  that  they  are  unwilliig 
present  military  superiority 
Pact  forces  in  Europe.  And  if  ._. 
a  willingness  to  move  forwan 
has  not  been  out  of  any  commi 
limitation  so  much  as  a  deslri 
Vladivostok  agreement  which 
Mirv    1,320   missiles.   The   ret. 
Russian  advance  would  be  to 
current  U.S.  edge  in  nuclear 
had  previously  offset  the 
lead  in  missiles. 

The  weak  U.S.  political  ^ 
weakening  military  position, 
eifect  not  only  of  demoralizing 
lies  but  also  of  diminishing 
niflcant   divisions   within   t 
camp.  We  have  already  notet 
might  move  toward  the  view  tl 
in  the  long  run  to  accommodat 
than  to  ally  with  the  U.S.  a^ 
weakened  West  wlU  also  give  .. 
greater  hold  over  the  European 
The  Yugoslav,  Italian,  Spamsh, 
ian  Communists  appear  reluctaAt 
line  at  the  upcoming  conferenc< 
Communist  parties  in  East 

ity  to  exercise  some  indept . 

related  to  the  restrictions  piaceti 
power  to  enforce  uniformity 
escence  to  present  Soviet  mL 
or  to  possible  Soviet  moves 
following  Tito's  death  will 
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Communists,  as  well  as 
resign  themselves  to  Soviet  „ 
make  the  logical  adjustments. 
The  alternative  to  a  policy  of 
capitulation  detente  with  Most^ 
clear  war.  Instead  it  is  a  poUc  r 
bines  the  disciplined  use  of 
to  restrain  Soviet  advances  „.  . 
ering   commitment    to  suppoi  t 
allies.  Essential  components  of 
are  a  strong  American  defense 
economy  of  full  production.  , 
sion  of  such  a  policy  should 
of  an  Ideological  struggle  on 
mocracy.  This  means  not  we„ 
of  America  and  Radio  Liberty 
done,  but  strengthening  them- 
ing  silent  in  the  face  of  £ 
attacks,  as  we  have  done.   „< 
with  a  defense  of  democratic 
human  rights;  and  most  of  all 
any  economic  or  political  cone 
USSR  without  demanding  in 
alleviation  of  the  regime's  tyr 
own  people  and  its  ideological 
the  West.  Call  this  "detente 
or  better  "detente  without  iL„, 
sound  strange  to  the  American 
the  word  detente,  which  seems 
connotations  of  "peace",  with 
ideological   struggle   In   defens, 
rights.  It  may  also  conjm-e  up 
terference  in  the  Internal 
states".  So  be  it.  If  we  have 
from  the  events  of  recent 
the  alternative  policy  of  „ 
been  an  utter  failure.  It  is 
much  at  this  thne  to  have  . 
estly  assess  this  failure  and 
which  addresses  Itself  to  the 
of  democratic  civilization. 
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THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA  COI  [PERENCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi  e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  :he  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  JEurphy)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  xors.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  address  this  1  lody  today 
the  critipal  economic,  politicll,  and  re- 
source interests  of  the  United  States  are 
being  subjected  to  violent  att  ick  in  doz- 
ens of  conferences,  meetings  consulta- 
tions and  other  international  soapboxes 
m  which  the  so-called  grouc  of  77  de- 
veloping nations  blame  all  o  their  ills 
on  this  country. 
They  demand  a  new  In  ernatlonal 
economic  order"  that  woi:  Id  permit 
them  the  right  to  monopolize  the  world 
marketplace. 

And  when  they  lay  claim  ;o  "sover- 
eignty over  natural  resources"  ;hey  mean 
that  they  intend  to  exproprlt  te  Ameri- 
can business  enterprises— aft  5r  having 
benefited  from  the  use  of  our  advanced 
technologies. 

I  believe  that  this  country  <  annot  af- 
ford to  maintain  a  continua  ly  turned 
cheek.  We  are  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  many  resources.  Ou'  vigorous 
and  industrious  people  have  overcome 
many  obstacles  to  transfom  our  re- 
sources into  medicines,  fooc,  shelter, 
manufactured  goods,  and  briU  ant  tech- 
nological innovations  that  hive  bene- 
fited all  of  mankind. 

We  have  been  very  generoui  to  other 
countries.  But  certain  officials  i  n  the  De- 
partment of  State  seem  to  know  no 
bounds  to  our  generosity.  TTey  would 
even  have  us  give  away  our  mo  it  sophis- 
ticated and  advanced  technol(  gy.  They 
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would  have  us  negotiate  to  obtain  the 
right  to  participate  in  large  sectors  of 
the  international  economy — a  right  we 
have  now  and  one  we  have  earned. 

I  say  that  enough  Is  enough. 

One  of  the  biggest  proposed  giveaways 
that  has  come  to  my  notice  recently  is 
a  peripatetic  three-ring  circus  called  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  According 
to  certain  officials  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  should  continue 
to  allow  foreign  fishermen  to  decimate 
our  fishing  stocks  and  we  should  do 
nothing.  They  also  ask  us  to  do  nothing 
to  protect  our  pioneering  ocean  mining 
industry  so  as  to  avoid  upsetting  their 
delicate  negotiations.  What  these  people 
in  the  State  Department  mean  is  that, 
if  we  in  Congress  do  not  make  It  the  law 
of  the  land  that  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  those  resources,  then  they  are 
free  to  use  our  resource  rights  as  bar- 
gaining chips  to  achieve  goals  which 
they  and  some  of  their  counteiparts  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  decided 
are  in  our  national  interests. 

Look  at  the  evidence.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tlie  State  Department  returned  from 
Geneva  hailing  the  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
as  a  "single  negotiating  text"  of  a  treaty. 
In  that  treaty  we  see  that  our  rights  to 
coastal  fish  resources  that  have  been 
held  ran.som  for  years  by  the  State  De- 
partment are,  in  fact,  the  same  rights  to 
which  the  whole  world  want  to  agree 
but  has  been  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
United  States  to  go  along.  And  this  draft 
treaty  has  been  greeted  warmly  by  the 
Defense  Department  because  it  protects 
their  interests.  But  in  the  all-important 
section  on  deep  ocean  mineral  resources 
the  monolithic  gi'oup  of  77  has  had  its 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  talking  about 
establishing  an  international  organiza- 
tion with  monopolistic  control  over  min- 
eral resources  activities  in  the  deep 
ocean.  The  story  is  the  same  one  we  have 
heard  over  and  over  again.  American 
companies  will  take  all  the  risks,  develop 
all  the  technology,  and  then  be  expro- 
priated. 

But  tliere  is  one  important  difference 
here. 

In  this  case,  the  expropriation  would 
take  place  under  the  i-ubric  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  would  have  agreed.  And  the 
United  States  would  have  agreed  because 
the  State  Department  told  us  that  we 
camiot  control  our  own  fisheries  without 
a  treaty  and  the  Defense  Department 
would  like  a  treaty  to  sanction  activities 
the  Navy  has  always  imder taken  under 
recognized  high  seas  freedoms.  Why 
should  the  President,  who  has  rescued 
the  Mayaguez  and  in  so  doing  defended 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible,  be  willing  to  trade  off  valu- 
able mineral  rights  for  a  treaty  which 
merely  confirms  what  he  has  already 
clone? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  call  a 
iialt  to  these  absm'dities. 

As  responsible  legislators  we  must 
stand  up  for  tlae  rights  of  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  oppose  fair  and  equi- 
table international  agreement  and  I 
know  the  American  people  do  not  either. 


I  propose  that  we  give  the  Law  of  tbe  Sea 
Conference  all  the  time  that  It  needs  to 
accomplish  Its  complicated  task.  I  am 
still  hopeful  that  sannB  day,  that  con- 
ference will  wiite  rules  for  orderly  in- 
ternational cooperation  on  the  seas.  But 
until  then,  we  cannot  be  caught  in  the 
trap  of  negotiating  away  our  basic 
rights.  We  must  take  steps  to  guarantee 
that  our  interests  are  not  damaged 
while  the  conference  completes  its  work. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  take 
action  to  protect  our  fisheries.  For  my 
part,  I  will  make  it  the  very  highest 
priority  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  produce  legisla- 
tion that  will  protect  our  rights  to  the 
copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and 
othei-  minerals  of  the  deep  seabed.  That 
legislation  will  be  an  interim  measure 
that  supports  our  existing  rights  to  ex- 
ploit the  resources  of  the  oceans,  fos- 
ters the  continuing  development  of  en- 
vironmentally sound  technologies  for 
extraction  of  ocean  mineral  resoiu-ces, 
and  provides  a  stable  investment  cli- 
mate for  our  young  ocean  industries. 

In  making  this  pledge,  I  remhid  my 
colleagues  that  the  United  States  al- 
ready impoi-ts  portions  of  our  domestic 
requirement  of  these  commodities  and 
will  import  increasing  ajnotmts  from  the 
same  nations  who  would  prevent  our 
access  to  them  in  the  seabed.  Further- 
more, we  would  be  gravely  mistaken  if 
we  did  not  take  steps  to  promote  and 
encoui-age  the  efforts  of  American  com- 
panies to  solve  the  immense  obstacles 
to  the  mining  of  nodules  lying  under 
15,000  feet  of  water.  American  miners 
are  right  now  conquering  new  frontiers 
in  technology  that  will  make  available 
to  this  country  and  to  the  world  vast 
new  sources  of  the  Elarth's  minerals.  It 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  show  the  world 
not  only  that  the  United  States  will  not 
smrender  its  rightful  place  in  the  world 
marketplace,  but  that  our  unique  tech- 
nical capabilities  can  be  utilized  for  the 
gi-eater  benefit  of  all  nations.  We  can- 
not do  that  when  we  submit  ouirselves 
to  ii-responsible  attack.  But  we  can  show 
the  way  to  a  reasonable,  workable  sys- 
tem for  ocean  resource  development. 
The  legislation  that  I  will  tatroduce  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  do  just  that.  And 
I  have  scheduled  hearings  on  this  and 
other  legislation  diuing  the  week  of 
July  29.  1975. 
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49— ELK  HILLS  BILL  WILL  BE 
CONSIDERED  JULY  8 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  <Mr.  Melcher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
reporting  H.R.  49  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee there  have  been  sequential  hear- 
ings and  numerous  constructive  sug- 
gestions made  to  improve  the  bill.  On 
May  7  the  committee  met  and  adopted  a 
revision  of  the  bill  to  be  offered  as  a 
substitute  when  considered  on  the  floor. 

Since  then  there  have  been  other  con- 
structive amendments  prepared  and  I 
have  submitted  in  tottay's  Record  fom-  of 
those. 


To  acquaint  the  Members  on  these 
amendments  as  they  would  fit  into  the 
bill  I  am  submitting  the  text  with  the 
amendments  Included.  These  amend- 
ments, like  the  revised  bill,  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  with  supporters 
who  are  interested  in  having  our  verdon 
of  the  bill  adopted  rather  than  the  Armed 
Services  bill,  H.R.  5919.  We  have  secured 
the  endorsement  of  Ralph  Nader's  Con- 
gress Watch,  the  AFL-CIO,  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, and  the  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  California. 

If  all  of  those  four  amendments  were 
accepted,  H.R.  49  would  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  49  by  Mb.  McLCKEa 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  sub- 
stitute the  following  amendment: 

That  In  order  to  develop  petroleum  re- 
.serves  of  the  United  States  which  need  to 
be  regulated  In  a  manner  to  meet  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  including  but 
not  limited  to  national  defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  is  authorized  to  establish  national 
petroleum  reserves  on  any  reserved  or  un- 
reserved public  lands  of  the  United  States 
(except  lands  in  the  National  Park  System, 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  National 
WUdemess  Preservation  System,  areas  now 
imder  review  for  mclusion  in  the  WUderness 
System  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  and  lands  in  Alaska 
other  than  those  in  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  4) . 

Sbc.  2.  No  national  petroleum  reserve  that 
includes  all  or  part  of  an  existing  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve  shall  be  established  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  when  so  established,  the  portion 
of  such  naval  reserve  included  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  naval  petro- 
levun  reserve. 

Upon  the  Inclusion  In  a  national  petro- 
leum reserve  of  any  land  which  is  In  a  naval 
petroleum  reserve  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  equipment,  facilities,  or  other 
property  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  used 
in  operations  on  the  land  so  included  and 
any  records,  maps,  exhibits,  or  other  infor- 
mational data  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  connection  with  the  land  so  Included 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
shall  thereafter  be  authorized  to  use  them  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  assume 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  any  contract  which 
now  exists  with  respect  to  activities  on  a 
naval  petroleum  reserve  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  oil  and  gas  In  the  national 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  contiguous  forty- 
eight  States  established  pursuant  to  section 
2  may  be  developed  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions pre.scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  approved  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  explore,  de- 
velop or  produce  the  oil  and  gas  or  shall  use 
competitive  bidding  procedures  with  prior 
public  notice  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  any  contract, 
or  operating  agreement  for  development  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  a  national  pe- 
troleum reserve.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  ex- 
plore, develop  and  produce  oil  and  gas  from 
the  areas  known  as  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Numt)ered  1.  2.  and  3  these  reserves 
shall  only  be  explored,  developed  and  pro- 
duced by  comiwtitive  bid  contracts  providing 
for  the  payment  by  the  umted  States  of  a 
monetary  sum  rather  than  a  share  of  produc- 
tion: Provided.  That  he  shall  not  enter  into 
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•ny  such  contract  with  an  owner  of  any  part 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Raserve  Numbered  l.  and 
he  shall  not  authorize  any  production  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reeerve  Numbered  1  unless 
he  has  reached  an  agreement  with  the  cur- 
rent owner  of  part  of  the  Reserve  to  continue 
operations  under  a  unit  plan  contract  which 
protects  the  public  Interest.  Such  terms  and 
conditions  and  also  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  each  area  of  the  national  petroleum 
reserves  shaU  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  but  shall  not  become  eflective  until 
ninety  days  alter  final  notice  has  been  pub- 
lished and  submitted  to  the  Congress  (not 
counting  days  on  which  cither  the  House  of 
Representatives    or   the    Senate    Is    not    in 
session  fo?  3  consecutive  davs  or  more)  and 
then  only  if  neither  the  Hoiase  of  Repre- 
sentatiw^  nor  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  Each  proposed  plan  of 
development  and  each   amendment  thereof 
shall  explain  in  detaU  the  method  of  devel- 
opment and  production  proposed  and  shall 
provide  for  disposal  and  transportation  of 
the  oil  consistent  with  the  pubUc  Interest. 
Each   proposed   plan  of  development   sliall 
provide  that  the  terms  of  every  sale  or  ex- 
change of  oU  and  gns  from  a  national  petro- 
leum reserve  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  give 
a  full  and  equal  opportiuUty  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of.  or  exchange  for.  the  oil  and  gas  by 
all    interested    companies,    including    major 
and  Independent  oil  producers  and  refiners 
alike  and  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  include 
blocks  small  enough  to  permit  small  com- 
panies to  offer  viable  bids  on  the  oil  ten- 
dered. Each  proposed  plan  of  development 
shall  also  explain  the  relative  need  for  de- 
veloping the  oil  and  gas  resources  in  order 
to  meet  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
compared  with  the  need  for  prohibiting  such 
development  In  order  to  further  some  other 
public  interest. 

All  geological  and  geophysical  Information 
ctHlected  and  developed  pursuant  to  the  de- 
velc^ment  and  implementation  of  the  plan 
shall  be  made  available  when  the  plan  is 
submitted  to  Congress.  Any  addiUonal  in- 
formation collected  pursuant  to  the  powers 
granted  under  this  Act.  whether  in  inter- 
preted or  raw  data  form,  shall  be  made 
'  available  to  the  public  within  a  period  of 
thirty  days  after  Its  collection  or  Interpreta- 
tion. 

(b)(1)  At  each  stage  In  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  any  terms  and  condi- 
tions, plans  of  development  or  amendment 
thereto,  and  rules  and  regulations,  and  at 
each  stage  in  the  entering  and  making  of 
contracts  and  operating  arrangements,  \mder 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  and  give  due  consideration  to 
the  views  and  advice  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  AU  plans  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  this 
Act  shall  contain  a  report  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  on  the  antici- 
pated effects  upon  competition  of  such  plans. 

(3)  No  contract  or  operating  arrangement 
may  be  made  or  issued  under  this  Act  imtu 
at  least  30  days  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  notifies  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
proposed  contract  or  operaUng  arrangement. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
In  order  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  to  whether  such  contract  or  operat- 
ing arrangement  would  create  or  maintain  a 
situation  Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws.  If  the  Attorney  General  advises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  contract  or 
operating  arrangement  would  create  or  main- 
tain such  a  situation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  not  make  or  issue  that  con- 
tract or  operating  arrangement  unless  he 
thereafter  conducts  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the 
record  In  accordance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  finds  therein  that  such 
contrsct  or  operating  arrangement  Is  neces- 
sary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
tuzii  a  is  con.sistent  with  the  public  interest. 
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and  that  there  are  no 
tlves  consistent  with  this  .. 
laws,  and  the  public  Interest 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  Act 
to  convey  to  any  person, 
poration.  Joint  ventvure.  or  i 
panization  immunity  from 
liability,  or  to  create  defei 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(5)  As    used    m    this 
"antitrust  laws"  means — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  -Anl . 
trade   and   commerce   agaiiii  t 
str.iiRts  and  monopolies" 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  a.^ 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An 
ment  existing  laws  agains 
straints  and  monopolies,  anc 
poses",  approved  October  15 
12  et  teq. ) ,  as  amended; 

(C)  tue   Federal   liade 
(15  U.S.C.  41  ct  seq.),  as  „ 

(D)  .-ie vtious  73  and  74  of 
"An  A-t  to  reduce  t.-ixatjon,  _ 
niie  for  the  Government,  anc 
poses",  approved  October  15, 
8  and  9) .  as  amended:  or 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  I 
(15  U.S^C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21 

(c)    Ai^y   oil  or  gas  pr 
petroltiuu   re3fcr\es,   except   s 
v.hi;h  is  e'ther  exchanged  in 
ties  for  convenience  or  i 
of  transportation  with  r— -« 
ernment    of   an    adjacent   fo 
which       Is       temporarily 
cou\'enience  <x  increased  t. 
portatio;!  across  parts  of  an  „ 
state  and  reenters  the  United  _ 
subjoct  to  all  of  the  llmitatiou  ; 
requirements  of  the  Export  ,  lv 
Act  of  1969   (Act  of  Decembir 
Stat.  841)    snd.  in  addition,    > 
or  gas  subject  to  this  sectio  a 
ported  under  tlie  Umitationa 
requirement   and  penalty  an 
provisions  of  the  Export  Adj 
of  196?.  the  President  must 
llsh  an  express  tindlng  that  s._,. 
not  diminish  the  total  qualli  y 
of  oil  and  gas  avaUable  to  the 
and  are  in  the  national 
accord  with  the  Export 
of  1969. 

(d)  Pursuant   to  any  ^.„, 
authorized   by   the   Congress, 
may,  in  his  discretion,  direct 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  oU 
such   national   petroleum   j 
placed  In  strategic  storage 
changed  for  oil  and  Ras  p.„.. 
value  which  shall  be  placed  in 
storage  faciUties. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the 

Ized  to  enter  into  contracts  ™ 
exchange  of  oil  and  gas  whic  i 
from  the  national  petroleum 
which  Is  owned  by  the  Unitec 
contracts  shall  be  issued  by  ( 
diug.  shall  be  for  periods  of 
one  year,  and  shall  be  in  amc, 
permit  the  attainment  of  the 
disposal  and  transportation  se 
paragraph  (a)   of  this  section 
ferlng  shall  be  structured  to 
small  enough  to  pemit  small  ._ 
viable  bids  on  the  oil  tendere* 
States  shaU  not  enter  In^o  am 
the  sale  of  oil  and  gas 
area   ki_,vn    as    Naval    .«...,, 
Numbered  1  which  shall  result 
association,  or  corporation  obti- 
or  indirectly,  control  over  more 
cent  of  the  oil  produced  from 
during  any  single  year.  All  proci, 
such   contract  for  the  sale   ol 
produced  from  areas  designated 
troleiun  Reserves  if  they  are  ini 
tlonal  Petroleum  Reserves  shall 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Iiit, 
approval  of  the  Presldei  t,  is  h 
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ized  and  directed  to  explore 
on  the  area  designated  as 
Reserve  Numbered  4  If  it  is 
National  Petroleum  Reserve  _. 
l-!ort  annually  to  Congress  on 
exploration  cf  such  reserve 
no  development  leading  to  »,.»«. 
bs  undertaken  unless  authorizei 
He  is  authorized  and  directed 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
with  respect  to  oil  and  gas 
produced  from  such  reserve.  . 
iher.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  .. 
through  a  Task  Force  includhi ; 
lives  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  th< 
Resional  Corporation,  the  U.S. 
ILfe  Service  and  the  Office  of 
leum  Reserves  established  by 
tioning  cooperatively,  study 
values  and  best  uses  of  the 
lauds  contained  in  Naval  Peu, 
Numbered  Four  as  subsistence 
tives.  fcenlc.  historical, 
wildlife,    wilderness   or   for 
and,  within  three  years,  submi' 
his  recommendations  for  such  d 
areas  of  those  lands  as  may  b< 
and.  Provided  further.  That  oil 
plaratioa  within  the  Utukok  1 
tliepuk  Lake  areas  and  others 
niflcant   subsistence,   recreatloi^ 
wildlife,  historical  or  scenic  va 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
surface  values. 

(I?)   Any  pipeline  which 
produced  from  the  national 
serves  shaU  be  operated  and  l.™, 
common  carrier  and  shall  accept 
transport  without  discriminatioi  i 
sonable  rates  oU  and  gas  produ 
tional  petroleum  reserves.  The 
the  Interior  shall  provide  In  e, 
for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  oil 
duced  from  such  reserves  that 
Ing  party,  if  owner  or  operator 
ling  interest  in  any  pipeline  or 
operating  the  pipeline  which  ™ 
gas  produced  from  the  nations  I 
reien-es,  shall  at  reasonable  r; 
out  discrimination  accept  and  ^, 
and  eas  which  is  produced  from 
of  the  Government  or  of  any 
pany  not  the  owner  of  any  v„^, 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
tary  of  the  Interior  shall  have 
make  rules  and  regulations  for 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  „. 
tlon  and  shall  have  the  authorlt  y 
forfeit   any  contract,  operating 
rirht-of-way,  permit  or  easei 
aiy  person  or  entity  violating 
regulations.  This  section  shall  . 
any  natural  gas  common  carrier 
erated  by  any  person  subject  t< 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  a: 
ity  subject  to  resulation  by  a 
nlcipal   regulatory   agency   h 

tion  to  regulate  the  rates  and ., 

sale  of  natural  gas  to  consumers 
State  or  municipality. 

(h)   With  respect  to  pipelines 
input  and  terminal  facilities  in 
of  any  national  petroleum  reserve 
tary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorize^ 
by  purchase,  including  com 
property  Interests  as  he  may 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  ti„.. 
puroharers  of  oil  and  gas  from  „  . 
petroleum  reserve  to  refinery  poin  i.< 
of  interconnection  with  common 
lines.  The  Secretary  is  further 
construct  such  pipelines  and 
and  terminal  facilities  as  he  dt., 
necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  _ 
oil  and  gas  from  national  petrolei  . 
in  accordance  with  the  objective  i 
In  subparagraph  (a)  above. 

Sec.  4  (a).  There  Is  hereby  ... 
the  Dcnartment  of  the  Interior 
National    Petroleum    Reserves 
have  as  its  head  a  Director  who 
i;:;jnted  'oy  the  President,  by  an 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  carrying 
nut  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  delegate  all  ftinctions  and  duties  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  the  Director.  In  addi- 
\  ion  to  the  Director,  there  shall  l>e  such  other 
I  mployees.  as  may  be  necessary,  who  shall  be 
iippointed  by  the  Secretary  subject  to  the 
;)iovisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
^iniiig  appointments  in  the  competitive  sen'- 
..?e,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
!rot'isions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of 
.hapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
ralion  and  general  schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  No  person  appointed  to  the  Office  of 
.•Rational  Petroleum  Reserves  shall,  during  his 
term  in  oflice,  be  engaged  in  any  business, 
uor  iiave  any  financial  Interest  in  any  busi- 
,iess  entity,  which  Is  engaged  in  the  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  transporta- 
ion  or  sale  of  oil  or  gas.  Before  accepting 
Lmployment  with  the  Office  of  National 
Petroleum  Reserves,  each  employee  must 
agree,  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  termi- 
nation of  employment,  not  to  accept  employ- 
laent  with,  or  receive  any  benefit,  financial 
or  otherwise,  from  any  business  entity  which 
is  engaged  in  the  exploration,  development, 
production,  transportation  or  sale  of  oil  or 
gas. 


THE  NEED  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
EFFICIENCY  OP  OUR  RESERVE 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congressman  Charles  Vanik 
and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  a  study  of  our  military 
reserve  training  programs  released  today 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
GAO  study,  begun  2  years  ago  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congressman  Vanik,  reveals  that 
inefficiencies  in  our  Resei-ve  training  pro- 
grams in  1974  alone  consumed  about  $1.2 
billion  of  our  taxpayers'  money  and 
wasted  approximately  15  mlllicHi  em- 
ployee-days of  our  reservists'  training 
time.  This  means  that  problems  in  our 
Reserve  training  program  consumed 
about  43  percent  of  the  total  funding  an- 
nually authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
official  training  of  reservists  and  wasted 
approximately  46  percent  of  the  total 
time  spent  training  the  nearly  900,000 
American  reservists  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

Fm-thei-more,  the  GAO  study  finds  that 
reservists  spent  nearly  6.5  million  em- 
ployee-days—nearly 20  pertsoit  of  the 
total  time  devoted  to  training  American 
reservists — doing  absolutely  nothing,  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  neai-ly  a  half 
billion  dollars.  Not  surprisingly,  the  study 
also  found  that  idleness  is  also  a  major 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  within  the  Re- 
sei-ve  ranks. 

This  GAO  report  is  one  of  the  most 
ihorough  and  extensive  attltudinal 
■studies  ever  conducted,  and  has  been 
praised  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Will  Hill  Tankersley,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore tlie  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Service,  stated,  as  foUows: 

VVe  believe  this  report  to  be  one  of  GAO's 
^ost  analj-tlcal  efforts  and  we  expect  it  to 
ne  of  considerable  value  to  us  in  our  quest 
'o  upgrade  our  training  effort. 


Congressman  Vanik  and  I  would  like  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  our 
joint  statement  on  the  need  to  Improve 
efficiency  in  Reserve  training  programs. 
Because  of  the  length  of  the  GAO  report, 
tlie  text  of  the  report  cannot  be  included 
in  our  statement  here  today.  However, 
the  report,  which  is  numbered  B-178205 
and  dated  June  26,  1975  is  avaUable  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  joint  statement  follows: 
Statement    of    Congbessman    Charles     A. 

Vakik     and     Ccngressiaan     Thomas     J. 

Downey  in  the  House  op  Repressktatives 

NEED   to    improve    EFFICIENCY    IK   RESERVE 

training  program 

Jons  25,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  released  the  results  of  a  two- 
year  study  of  oiu:  military  reserve  training 
programs.  The  major  conclusion  of  this 
GAO  study  Is  clear  and  unassailable:  In 
1974  alone,  inefficiences  In  our  reserve  train- 
ing programs  consumed  about  $1.2  billion 
of  our  taxpayers'  money  and  wasted  approxi- 
mately 15  million  employee-days  of  our  re- 
servists' training  time.  These  figures  rep- 
resented about  43  percent  of  the  total  fund- 
ing annually  avithorized  by  the  Congress  for 
official  training  of  reservists  and  approxi- 
niately  46  percent  of  the  total  time  spent 
training  the  900,000  American  resei-vlsts  that 
fiscal  year. 

Furthermore,  the  GAO  study  finds  that 
reservists  spend  an  alarming  amount  of  their 
time  totally  idle.  In  1974,  6.6  million  em- 
ployee-days or  nearly  20  percent  of  toUl 
time  devoted  to  training  American  reservists 
was  spent  doing  absolutely  nothing — at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  nearly  half  a  bR- 
lion  dollars.  Not  surprisingly,  the  atudy  also 
found  that  idleness  is  a  major  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction within  the  reserve  ranks. 

The  purpose  of  the  Reserves  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  to  assure  that  our  regular 
armed  forces  are  provided  with  ardequate 
support  in  the  event  that  additional  mili- 
tary manpower  is  needed  in  a -time  of  na- 
tional crisis.  It  is  our  deep  concern  that  this 
purpose  is  being  frustrated,  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  being  squandered  and  that 
our  national  security  Is  being  In^Mtired  when 
our  reservists  are  subject  to  the  morale- 
deflating  effects  of  literaUy  wastmg  half  of 
their  time. 

The  study,  began  two  years  ago  at  the 
request  of  Congressman  Vanik,  attributes 
the  problem  of  wasted  time  to  the  policy  of 
the  mUltary  services  to  require  that  99  per 
cent  of  reservists  partlc^ate  in  a  full-scale 
training  program— consuming  of  at  least  48 
evening  or  weekend  drUI  sessions  and  two 
weeks  of  active  duty  each  year — even 
though  many  could  be  adequately  trained 
in  far  less  time.  This  requirement  Ignores 
the  wide  differences  in  skill  difficulty  and 
required  readiness  for  which  the  various 
reserve  units  and  members  must  be 
prepared. 

Congress  has  already  specifically  pro- 
vided that  the  training  of  units  within  re- 
serve components  (other  than  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard)  may  be  varied  so  that 
each  unit  receives  the  appropriate  kind  and 
degree  of  training.  (Section  2001  of  Title 
10,  United  States  Code.)  Further,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  promulgated  a  Directive 
instructing  the  services  to  vary  the  train- 
ing of  reserve  units  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual requirements.  (Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  1215.6).  But  the  GAO  makes 
it  clear  thJ^t  these  mandates  are  Ijeing 
ignored  by  the  services. 

Therefore,  we  are  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  attempt  to  correct  the  most 
glaring  shortcomings  of  oiu:  military  reeerve 
training  programs.  Our  legislation  would — 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report 
to  the  Congress  annually  on  the  progress  of 


previous  Defense  Department  programs  to 
vary  the  training  schedules  of  reserve  units 
and  Individual  members  according  to  the 
kinds  and  degrees  of  training  required;  and 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  vai-y 
the  training  schedules  of  units  and  memljers 
of  Air  and  Army  National  Guards — a  power 
now  possessed  only  by  the  service  secretaries. 

The  Defense  Department  has  been  aware 
of  the  problem  of  ■•tailoring"  training  for  a 
long  enough  time  so  that  any  further  delay 
in  implementation  cannot  be  accepted.  If 
this  situation  is  not  corrected  Immediately, 
ilie  Congress  must  enact  stronger  legislation. 

CAO     FINDINGS 

The  current  practice  of  requiring  nearly 
all  reservists  to  receive  the  same  amount  o' 
training  is  Inefficient,  unnecessary,  and  waste- 
ful. The  program  fails  to  recognize  that  the 
degree  of  difficulty  of  the  job  for  which  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Reserves  are  trained 
varies  widely.  Some  Jobs  are  as  easy  as  learn- 
ing to  drive  a  light  truck;  others,  such  as 
field  communications  system  operaUon  and 
field  artillery  fire  control,  require  more  skill. 
For  some  reservists,  military  obligation  is  an 
extension  of  their  civUlan  employment — as  in 
the  case  cf  &  professional  cook  who  Is  slated 
to  serve  as  an  Army  mess  sergeant.  For 
others,  especially  those  training  for  the  in- 
fantry, the  cliallenges  are  much  greater.  Our 
training  of  reservists  must  be  tailored  to 
recognize  these  distinctions. 

Our  current  Reserve  training  program  also 
falls  to  take  into  account  varying  units  prior- 
ities. Some  units  are  scheduled  to  be  called 
up  on  short  notice  and  deployed  almost  im- 
mediately thereafter.  Others  would  not  be 
deployed  for  six  months  or  more  In  a  national 
emergency  and  would  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  to  prepare  for  active  service. 
Still  other  units  are  defined  as  non-mobiiiz- 
able  and  would  probably  never  be  deployed. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  all  of  these  units 
should  receive  Identical  training. 

The  GAO  sensibly  proposes  that  Reserve 
units  should  be  placed  In  different  categories 
according  to  their  priority  and  that  training 
of  Individual  members  should  be  taUored  to 
their  assigned  military  tasks.  This  means  that 
while  many  units  will  need  to  schedule  the 
full  48  drills  annuaUy,  some  will  only  need 
36,  34  or  even  as  few  as  12  drills  per  year. 

The  OAO  also  discovered  Inefficiencies  re- 
sulting from  the  Reserve's  preoccupation  ad- 
ministrative matters.  Many  unit  command- 
ers devote  an  inordinate  amount  of  their 
time  to  paperwork  at  the  expense  of  super- 
vision. This  has  further  contributed  to  in- 
effective training. 

GAO's  estimates  of  the  allocation  of  tii.ie 
and  costs  of  reservist  training  follows: 

[In  Millions] 

Costs*    Employee - 
Days 

Waiting,  filllng-in  time, 
doing    notliing $474.9  6.5 

StSba  other  than  official 
military  jobs 351.0  4.5 

General  military  activities 
(physical  fitness,  drug 
abuse,  equal  opportun- 
ity, code  of  conduct.  In- 
spections, formations, 
•*«•)  -— 328.2  4.2 

Total   1,154.1         15.2 

Official  military  jobs _.  1,548.2        17.9 

Total 2,702.3         33.1 

"These  figures  represent  only  the  direct 
costs — that  Is,  salaries  and  allowances — of 
reserve  training.  They  do  not  account  for  Uie 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  Indirect 
costs  of  our  reserve  programs  which  are 
wasted  each  year.  These  Indirect  costs  in- 
clude support,  maintenance,  recruiting,  and 
related  services.  » 
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The  Report's  conclusions  should  become 
the  basis  for  prompt  congressional  action. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  which  supervises  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  Implement  the  recom- 
me»idRtions  of  the  GAO.  Speciflcally,  DOD 
and  DOT  should: 

1)  Identify  units  which  will  be  deployed 
at  Ru  early  stage  of  a  national  emergency 
and  ensure  that  they  are  sufllclently  trained. 

2)  Identify  units  which  will  be  deployed 
long  after  mobilization  and  reduce  their 
tr.'iiniiig  appropriately. 

3)  Reduce  training  for  individual  reservists 
v.'hose  military  Job*  do  not  recjuire  the  maxi- 
mum prcacrlbsd  training  program. 

<  4>  Eliminate  idle  time  to  tf!e  maxlm\im 
degree.  For  early  deployment  uaita,  such 
time  should  b«  used  to  itpgrade  and  expand 
training  where  needed  to  acttleve  required 
proficiency.  For  units  whicli  will  have  suX- 
flclent  poet-moblUsatloa  time  to  upgrade 
proficiency,  such  training  time  should  l>e 
eliminated. 

In  addition.  DOD  and  DOT  should  take 
the  following  steps: 

1)  Baa*  the  administrative  workload  of 
unit  oommaaders. 

2)  Re-ermlnate  general  military  aciivltles 
required  by  rMerrlsta  and  identify  activities 
which  can  Im  eliminated  or  deferred  until 
after  moblUaaUon. 

3)  Increaaa  ttie  affiliation  between  reserve 
and  active  units  both  sa  a  ineaua  of  upgrad- 
ing training  and  as  a  metliod  of  situating 
hlgh-prlortty  units  where  they  can  train 
with  caaeatial  aqulpment. 

We  have  today  written  to  Chairman  Melvln 
Price  of  the  House  Armed  Services  commit- 
tee and  Luclen  Ncdai.  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel,  requesting 
that  inmirediate  bearings  be  undertaken  to 
look  into  the  findings  of  the  GAO  study,  and 
to  couaidcr  our  legislation  as  a  first  step  to 
correct  a  situation  which  has  gotten  out  of 
band.  It  is  aimply  unacceptable  for  this  mili- 
tary training  boonrtoggla  to  be  perpetuated. 
It  )B  our  bops  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  the  appropriate  authorizing  Com- 
mittee, will  act  with  dispatch  to  cleon-up 
this  mesa. 

The  GAO  Report  into  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  reserve  training  Is  one  of  the 
moat  thorough  and  extensive  attltudlrud 
atudies  ever  conducted.  The  GAO  surveyed  a 
random  sample  of  reservists  and  received  re- 
sponses from  SSr;  of  the  persons  asked  to 
reply.  The  OAO  analyzed  almost  2000  pre- 
tested questionnaires — nearly  double  the 
number  nacesaary  to  statistically  guarantee 
reliable  finding.  The  OAO  then  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  unit  commanders  of  the 
reservists  who  responded,  and  received  re- 
plies from  86  percent.  The  GAO  team  then 
validated  the  TespoDBea,  Tlsltlng  100  bases 
and  retesting  all  of  the  reservists  and  com- 
manders who  responded.  The  Department  <a 
Defense  has  been  briefed  on  the  methods 
used  by  OAO  to  validate  its  finding  and  bava 
agreed  that  the  survey  was  conducted  in  an 
extremely  impressive  manner. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 
HJl.  8328 

A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  32  of  the 
United  Stataa  Code  with  respect  to  reserve 
training  and  organizational  requirements: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
502(a)  (1)  of  title  32,  TTnlted  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "48 
times  each  year"  the  following:  ",  except  as 
speciflcally  provided  in  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary-  concerned". 

Sec.  7.  Section  2001  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "except  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  and  the 


Air  National  Guard  of  the 
and 

(2)   by  adding  at  the   en< 
new   sentence:    "The   Secre 
shall  report  annually  to  the 
extent  that  reserve 
into  training'  categories  as  pr 
section." 


Tnited  States"; 


Secret  ry 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
pievious  order  of  the  Hou^ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  ( 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  _ 
to  announce  the  schedulir  ? 
on  H.R.  7488,  the  Farmer 
Direct  Marketing   Act   v. 
duced  with  co.spoiisors  May 
ings.  to  be  held  Jiily  23 
AgiicuUui-e  Subcommittee 
Marketing  and  Ccaisumer 
commence  at  9:30  a.m. 
1301   Longworth  Building 
ne5;ses  are  invited  to  . 

The   concept   of   direct 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
food  products  i.s  certainly 
Sunday's  New  York  Times 
jor  article  on  perhaps  th( 
ftwrm  of  farmer-to-consun 
that  can  be  practiced:   tl 
own"  arrangements  that  a; 
dozens  of  fai-ms  within  eas 
tance  of  New  York  City.  _ 
direct  mai-keting  that  oper 
United  States  include  r 
city  markets,  and  house 
eries  by  farmers. 

In  the  State  of  Permsylv: 
survey  indicated  that  in 
to-town  market  outlets 
sell  directly  to  consumers 
75  locatims  across  the  . 

these  locations  are  "curb 

operate  on  public  streets  oi 
The  remainder,  about  60 
permanent  buildings  and 
year-round  basis  under 
or  cooperative  ownership 

Among  the  food  product! 
able  to  direct  mai-keting  ar( 
fruits   and   vegetables,    _ 
spread  between  prices  tha 
ceive  for  fresh  pi-oduce 
paid  by  conEumers  ui  „ 
fords  amply  opportunity 
keting  to  benefit  both 
sumers.  For  instance,  in 
ers  received  34  cents  out 
paid  by  consumers  for  all 
bles,  and  33  cents  of  every 
fresh  fruits;  "middlemen" 

keting  chain  between 

sumers  received  the  other 
67  cents  for  vegetables  and 
tively. 

For  selected  individual 
etaUes,  the  following  was 
share  of  the  consumer  food 
1975:  potatoes.  34  cents; 
cents;  lettuce,  24  cents;  „,. 
and  peaches,  29  cents.  The 
the  consumer  dollar  in  ea 
to  others  in  the  marketing 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
participation  of  our 
nection  with  these  public 


tempore.  Under  a 
the  gentle- 
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MAJORITY     LEADER     THOMAS 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  CALLS  UPi)N 
DENT      TO      EXPLAIN 
SPONSES  ON  NUCLEAR 
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PRESI- 
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WEAPONS 
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conference 
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must  have 

millions 

The  Presi- 

ig  United 
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of  nuclear 

:onference, 
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Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (iif.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speake 
call  on  President  Ford  to 

inadequate  responses  to  , 

clear  weapons  at  his  press 
yesterday. 

His  unwillingness  to  rule 
nuclear  weapons  in  Korea 
surprised  and  disturbed 
of  Americans,  as  it  did  me. 
dent  departed  from  long-star 
States  policy  when  he  failed  . 
renunciation  of  the  first  use 
we:<pons.  IXiring  the  press 
he  referred  to  the  use  of 
oils  as  'an  option." 

The.se  responses  appareiitl  r  represent 
a  distinct  and  very  distm-bi  ig  shift  in 
U.S.  pronouncements  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. If  the  President  is  cor  templating 
any  major  shift  in  U.S.  nuc  ear  prticy, 
he  has  not  consulted  with  Congress  at  all 
with  regard  to  any  of  it. 

A  change  of  this  magnitude 
major  consequences  for  our 
the  world.  I  expect  full 

the  President  with  the , 

justification  for  any  such 
thing  less  than  that  would 
the  Presidait  is  taking  an 
amount  of  nuclear  power 
hands. 

I  call  upon  the  President  tojexplain  the 
position  he  took  yesterday.  V  e  must  re- 
assm-e  all  Americans  and  the  entire 
world  tliat  there  is  no  chaiige  in  our 
commitment  to  world  peace 


CongrssB 


into 


EQUITY  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo]  e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  IIaguirb)  is 
recognized  tor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joined  by  many  other  met  ibers  in  in- 
troducing the  Social  Securliy  Reviston 
Act  of  1975  to  reform  sev  iral  unfair 
aspects  of  the  Social  Securit  r  Act.  This 
bill  would :  Piist,  create  a  sp  scial  senior 
citizen's  price  index  for  adju  iting  social 
security  payments;  second,  i-a  se  the  pro- 
hibitive "earnings  limitation'  for  senior 
citizens  by  almost  $5,000;  third,  reduce 
the  minimum  age  for  ending  the  "earn- 
ings limitation"  to  70;  and  foi  rth,  insure 
that  older  people  are  not  p^alized  for 
remarrying. 


INFtATIOX'S  HEAVY  BURDEN  ON  SEI  lOR 


Viitually  every  senior 
tliat  the  Consumer  Pi-ice  Index 
does  not  accurately  reflect  his 
of  living.  This  Is  because  th( 
cessities  on  which  senior  citizens 
proportionately  dependent 
a  period  of  inflation  than  . 
ally.  In  March  the  Senate  6 
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ior  citizens.  These  hearings  revealed  that 
while  prices  rc»e  by  12.2  percent  last  year, 
the  rate  of  increases  for  the  four  greatest 
expenditures  for  older  Americans — Chous- 
ing, food,  medical  care,  and  transporta- 
tion—surpassed the  rate  of  inflation  for 
all  other  items  in  the  CPI  by  29  to  43  per- 
cent It  has  been  estimated  that  these 
four  areas  of  expenditm-es  comprise  80 
percent  of  the  average  senior  citizen's 
disposabL-  income.  It  seems  clear  that 
when  increases  are  made  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  CPI,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  sen- 
ior citizens'  actual  rising  costs. 

My  bill  would  both  establish  a  separate 
senior  citizen  price  index  and  provide 
that  adjustments  in  benefits  are  made  on 
a  semiannual  basis.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  already  constructed  such  an  index; 
we  now  need  to  put  it  to  use.  I  consider 
this  the  least  we  should  do  to  help  senior 
citizens  in  their  battle  against  inflation. 

THE    RICKT    TO    A    EECENT    INCOME 

At  present  an  individual  on  social  se- 
cui'ity  is  discouraged  from  working.  This 
senseless   provision    takes    away    $1    of 
social  security  benefits  for  every  $2  the 
recipient    earns    from    a    job    above 
$2,520  armually.  I  consider  it  wrong  that 
the  Federal  Government  penalizes  an  in- 
dividual foi-  attempting  to  earn  a  decent 
income.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a 
senior  citizen  has  the  right  to  work  as 
well  as  to  receive  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  But  according  to  cuiTcnt 
estimates  the  total  niunber  of  citizens 
between  ages  65  through  71  who  are  dis- 
couraged from  working  as  a  result  of  the 
"earnings  limitation"  is  a  minimum  of 
2  million  workers  and  their  dependents 
About  600,000  workers  in  tliis  group  will 
have  all  of  their  family  benefits  for  1976 
withheld  because  of  the  limitation,  and 
an  additional  800,000  will  have  some  of 
their  benefits  withheld.  The  report  of  the 
1975  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
the  result  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  Social  Security  system  just  completed 
earlier  this  year,  strongly  recommended 
that  "the  rate  at  which  benefits  are  with- 
held  for   earnings   above   the   exempt 
amount  should  be  liberalized."  Some  peo- 
ple have  argued  that  the  "earnings  lim- 
itation" should  be  completely  removed 
The  Advisory  Council  wrote  that  com- 
plete eliminaUon  of  the  retirement  test 
is  inadvisable,   and  also  recommended 
raising  it.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  bill 
offers  a  reasonable  and  equitable  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue.  It  would  raise  the 
limitation  from  the  present  $2,520  level 
to  $7,500.  It  would  also  provide  that  the 
earnings  limitation  apply  only  to  the 
principal  beneficiary  wliile  lowering  from 
72  to  70  the  age  above  which  an  indi- 
vidual's benefits  would  not  be  affected 
as  a  result  of  the  limitation. 
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Ily,"  which  depicts  an  elderly  couple  who 
are  "li\ing  in  sin"  because  of  this  sense- 
less provision  in  the  law.  I  am  heartened 
that  this  provision  has  been  subjected 
to  the  rldi9ule  that  it  deserves.  My  biU 
would  very  simply  insure  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  beneficiarj-  would  not  af- 
fect his  or  her  benefits. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ures I  have  outlined  would  be  a  step 
toward  fulfilling  our  Govemment's  re- 
sponsibUity  to  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens,  a  responsibility  which  has  often 
been  neglected.  In  spite  of  good  inten- 
tions, equity  too  frequently  has  been 
frustrated  by  indefensible  statutory  or 
bureaucratic  limitations  of  the  sort  this 
bill  would  coiTect. 

I  submit  the  full  text  of  my  bill  to  be 
printed  in  the  RECOKa  at  this  point: 

H.R.  8343 
\  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  liberalize  the  earnings  test,  to 
provide  that  cost-of-living  t>eneflt  Increases 
.sliall  be  made  semiannually  (and  on  the 
basis  of  a  separate  senior  citizen  price  In- 
dex),  and  to  provide  that  the  remarriage  of 
a  beneficiary  shall  not  terminate  or  reduce 
liisorher  beiietits 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou:.e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

LnSEEALIZATION  OF  ZARNISCS  TEST 


THE  RrcilT  TO  REMARRY  WITHOUT  TCNALTY 

Under  present  law  the  remarriage  of 
a  social  security  beneficiary  may  result 
m  a  reduction  in  that  individual's  bene- 
fits. Many  widows  and  widowers  on  social 
security  would  Uke  to  remarry  but  find 
themselves  in  the  absurd  situation  of 
^mg  a  loss  in  benefits  if  they  do  so. 
This  has  come  to  national  attention  on 
the  television  program  "AU  in  the  Fam- 


Sectiok  1.  (a)(1)  SecUon  (f)(3)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "*200  or  the  exempt 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(!i625 
or  (if  higher)  the  exempt  amount" 

J2'  Subsections  (f)(1).  (f)(4)(B),  and 
(h)(1)(A)  of  such  section  203  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$200  or  the  exempt 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$625 
or  (U  higher)   the  exempt  amount". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Deductions.  In  such  amounts  and 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
dctermuie,  shall  be  made  from  any  payment 
or  paymeuts  under  this  Utle  to  which  an 
individual  Is  entitled,  untU  the  total  of 
such  deductions  equals  such  individual's 
benefit  or  benefits  under  section  202  for  any 
month,  if  for  such  month  such  individual  Is 
Charged  with  excess  earnings,  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
equal  to  such  l)enefit  or  benefits  " 

(B)  Section  203(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
'"')o'?f !*?  ^I  «t'^J'ln«  ont  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  (A)  Section  203(d)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  (i)  The  second  sentence  of  section  202 
mil)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  atrlklne 
out  "(b),  (c).  and  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)  and  (c)". 

(11)  Section  202(q)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "203(d)  (1)  •• 

(Ul)  Section  202(t)(7)  of  «uch'  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(b),  (c),  and  (d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  and  (c)" 

(iv)  Section  203(a)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
auiended  by  striking  out  "(b).  (c),  and  (d) " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  and  (c)" 

.,  ^'l-Po'*J*^®  <^>  ^  *^«  l*st  senten-e  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (d) ".  ' 

(vl)  Section  203(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  subsections  (c)  and  (d) " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "in  subsection 
(c)  '. 

(3)  Section  203(f>(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  payments  to  which 
he  and  all  other  persons  are  enUtled  for  such 
month  under  secUon  202  on  the  basla  of  hie 
wages  and  self-employment  income"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  payment  or  payments  to  which  he  is 
entitled  for  such  month  under  section  20'>"- 


(B)  by  striking  out  "the  payments  to 
which  such  individual  and  aU  other  persons 
are  entitled  for  such  month  under  section 
202  on  the  basis  of  his  wages  and  self- 
employment  income"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  pavment 
or  paymentE  to  which  such  Individuaris  en- 
titled for  such  month  under  section  202"; 
and 

(C)  by  ptriking  out  the  second  sentence. 
<4)     Section    203(f)(7)     of    such    Act    Is 

repealed. 

(5)  Section  203(h)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  benefits  pay- 
able on  the  basis  of  such  Individual's  wages 
and  self-employment  income"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'the  benefits  payable  to  such 
Individual". 

(G)  Section  203ii)  of  such  Act  is  anrn-nded 
by  Btriklne  cut  'and  the  other  indivifiun)  liv- 
ing in  the  same  household". 

<c»(l)  Subsections  (c)(1).  (f,(i)(Bi.  and 
<J)  of  section  203  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and 
insertin:^  In  !ieu  thereof  "seventy". 

(2)  Sub.sertion  (f)(3)  of  such  section  203 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "age  72"  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof   "age  70". 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  (1)  (A)  of  such  hertion 
203  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of 
72"  and  "age  72  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  in  each  Instance  "age  70". 

(4)  The  heading  of  subsection  (J)  of  such 
section  203  is  amended  by  striking  our  -Sev- 
enty-two" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Seventy". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  t4)piy  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
instirance  benefits  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  In  tA'<;able 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactmem 
of  this  Act  (and  the  amendments  made  bv 
sub.-ection  (a)  shall  so  apply  notwithstandl 
mg  any  action  taken  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  under  section  203 
(f )  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  sub- 
ject to  any  action  taken  after  such  date  ur- 
der  that  .section). 

SEMIANNUAL  COST-OF-LIVING  INCBEilSEs;   si  MOK 
CITIZENS  PEICE  INDEX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215(1)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Sv- 
tial  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "means  (1) "  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "means  (i)  the  calendar 
quarter  endmg  on  September  30  in  each  year 
beginnmg  with  1974,  (U)"; 

(2)  by  sinking  out  "after  1974"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "beglnnme  wh'i 
1975";  and  »  ^  . 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  (U)'"  and  Inseriu" 
In  lieu  thereof  "or  (lU) ". 

(b)  Section  215(a)(1)  of  such  Act  js 
amended — 

(!)  by  striking  out  "In  subparagraph  tAi 
(l)"  m  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  l;i 
lieu  thereof  "in  subparagn^jh  (A)  (1)  or  (ii)  "• 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Lai>or"  in  subporagn^h  (B); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and  aU 
that  foUows  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowmg:  "except 
that  no  base  quarter  shaU  be  a  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter  if  in  the  12-month  pe- 
riod Immediately  preceding  such  quarter  a 
law  has  been  enacted  providing  a  general 
benefit  Increase  under  this  title  or  if  in  such 
12-month  period  such  a  general  benefit  In- 
crease becomes  effective;  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  u.fter 
and  below  subparagraph  (C))  the  UMo^- 
ing  new  sentence: 

"In  order  to  provide  more  realistic  data  f<>- 
use  in  determining  cost-of-living  increases 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Is  authorized  and  dUected  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  as  part  of  or  along 
with  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs 
a  consumer  price  index  (to  be  known  as 
the  'Senior  Citizens  Price  Index')    de^^igned 
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to  reflect  speclflcaUy  the  relevant  price  In- 
formation and  inflattonaiy  prassures  for  lu- 
dividuals,  as  a  group,  who  are  aUty-flve  years 
uf  age  or  older  or  are  otherwise  entitled  to 
inouthly  benefits  under  thU  title;  and  as 
^ised  in  this  paragraph  and  paragnmh  (2). 
I  he  term  'Consumer  PWce  Index' Tor  anv 
period  means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  pub- 
ished  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics  or.  If  higher  (for  such  period),  the 
senior  Citizens  Price  Index." 

<c)(l)  Section  216(1)  (2)  (A)  (i)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'the  base 
?.\"I"  '  i"f  «•»*»•«»  *n  paragraph  (i)  (A) 
nn  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "either 
?^(l)'^l'')/'^  '>«flned  m  paragraph   (1) 

(2)  Section  215(1)  (2)  (A)  (u.  of  -^uch  Act 
lb  amended — 

(A  by  striking  out  "the  ba«e  quarter  '  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a  base  quarter"- 

(B)  by  atHklng  out  "the  month  of  June 
"f>,t"»J?.i[**'"  ?"•*  towttng  in  lieu  thereof 
n^«t^^  "2°"*  blowing  the  close  of  such 
quaner  ;  ana 

ni^-^  JSZ  ?*^?*  °"'  "paragraph  (i)(A) 
(ii>  uxA  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  'para, 
graph  (1)(A)(1U)".  *^ 

*JfLfrilf^-i^'>  <2><^'  *>'  «"<=!>  Act  is 
amended  by  atrtking  out  "for  months  after" 
and  all  ttiat  foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "for  months  after  the 
second  month  foUowlng  the  close  of  auch 
quarter,  and  in  the  case  of  lump-sum  death 
paymente  with  respect  to  deaths  occurrinK 
after  such  second  month  " 

tA^^^^^^F  atrtking  out  "paragraph  (1) 
(A)  (U)''  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  para- 
Kraph  (1)(A)(IU)".  '^"'^ 

.J"  i^ !.?*'"*«*  ^<»>  o'  such  Act  18 
amended  by  striking  out  "effective  with  the 

^«^-  .  "^i*.  *  «»t-<>'-"ving  compuution 
quarter  and  liwerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "on 
the  basis  of  a  determination  that  a  base 
qum^r'  ^    *    cost-of-Uving     computation 

K^^Lff*"*"*  ^®<*')  °^  s"«=l>  Act  is  amended 
by  strtklng  out  "with  the  June  of  which"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "in  which* 

s«cf.r/tV  A^f^^f* **"  '**"i'>  '■>  <^>  *»*■  *»»e  social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strlktag  out  "ef- 

JUl  ,  ^".'*  *^*  ""O"****  »'  June  foUowlng  a 
coet-of-llvlng  computation  quarter"  and  in- 
sertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "on  the  basis  of  a  de- 
termination that  a  base  quarter  is  a  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter". 

(2)  The  last  aentence  of  section  203ff)  (8) 
(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"^itt"*'Ji  !!!i^\"**  inserting  hi  lieu  thereof 
with  respect  to  which  the  determinatKm 

I!!m""I,S  **'•  *°"««  l"^  benefits  und« 
^»  ?i?i5<*>  (referred  to  in  subparagraph 
'Mw,\*^P*'"«'^*»>  *•»  made". 
#o!  11  '  «Mn>t  aa  provided  in  paragraph 
iul\,^  Mjendmenta  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
uving  Increases  made  under  section  215(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
section)  pursuant  to  determinations  made 
under  section  216(1)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  (as 
so  amended)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
or  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  «2>  and  (b)  (4)  shall  not  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  coet-of-Uvlng  increase  made 
«inder  section  216(1)  of  the  Social  Secimty 
Act  if  such  increase  Is  made  with  respect  to 
a  ba.se  quarter  (as  defined  in  section  215(1) 
<1)<A)  of  such  Act)  which  occurs  prtor  to 
the  ttrst  calendar  quarter  for  each  month  of 
which  there  Is  published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  (Ui  accordance  with  such  amend- 
nients)  a  "Senior  Citizen*  Price  Index". 
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se 


parag  aph 


KI.IMIMATtOlf    or    MAKRZACE    OK    REMAKRIAGE    AS 
TACTOR  TEBMINATING  OB  KEOUCINC  BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.   («)(i)   Section  a02(b)(i)    of  the 
rtoclHi  Security  Act  Is  amended— 


(A)  by  adding 
paragraph  (B), 

(B)  by  striking  out  s ^^ 

<C)  by  striking  out  subpa 
(D)    by  redesignating 

(E).  (F),  (G),  (I),  (J).and"( 
graphs    (C).    (D),    (E).    (P), 
(I),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  202(b)  of  siicl 
amended  by  striking  out  para 

(b)(1)    Section  202(d)  (1( 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "was 
(1)"  In  subparpgraph   (B) 
lieu  thereof  "(i)    was  unma 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  n. 
paragraph  (D)  and  Inserting 
"or  (unless  such  child  has  at 
of  22  and  Is  under  a  disabiiitv 
section  223(d))  which  began 
tained  such  age»  tiie  month 
child  marries". 

(2)  Section  202(dl  of  mwh 
amended  by  .striking  out  pars 
by  redesignating  pai-agraphs  (. 
as  paragraphs  {^i  through  (8 

(c)(1)  Section  202(e)  (li  < 
amended— i 

(A(  by  striking  out  subpar 

(B)  by  striking  out 
subparagraph     (B)     and    int 
thereof  "paragraph  (3)'. 

(C)  by  striking  out  -n,,^^ 
in  subparagraph  (E)  and  in 
thereof  "subparagiaph  (A)", 

(D)  by  striking  out  ".subpa 
'"paragraph    (6)".   and    "parag 
subparagraph  (F)  and  insertlni 
of  "subparagraph  (A)  ",  'para 
"paragraph  (31",  respectively 

(K)    by  striking  out 

the  matter  following  s...,, „ 

inserting  in  UeU  thereof  "die.si 

(P»  by  redesignating  subp., 
through  (P)  as  subparagraphs 
(E) .  respectively. 

(2)  Section  202(ei(2)  (A) 
amended  by  striking  out 
this  subsection,". 

(3)  Section  202(e)   of  such 
amended  by  striking  out  pa 
(4),  and   by  redesignating  ^. 
(6),  and  (7)  as  pamgr<«ph.s  (3) 
respectively. 

(4)  "Hie  paragraph  of  i 
such  Act  as  redesignated  as  r— « 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsectla  i 
by  striking  out '"  ( 1 )  (B )  ( 11)  " 
Ueu  thereof  "(i)  (A)  (U)", 

(5)  "The  paragraph  of  section  < 
Act  redesignated  as  paragraph 
graph  (3)   of  this  .sub.sectlon 

(A)  by  striking  out 
and    Inserting   in   lieu    thereo; 
(1)(E)"'.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out    ^, 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

(d)(1)  Section  202(f)(1)  of 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out 

(B)  by  striking  out 
subparagraph    (B)     and    inser 
thereof  "paragraph  (4) 

(C)  by  striking  out    „ 
In  subparagraph  (P)   and  .... 
thereof  "subparagraph   (A)", 

(D)  by  striking  o\it 
"paragraph    (7)",   and 
subparagraph    (G)     and 
thereof    "subparagraph     (A) ' 
(5)"  and  "paragraph    (4) 

(E)  by  striking  out   "i „. 

matter  following  sxibparagraph 

(P)  by  redesignating  subpai 
through  (O)  as  subparagraphs 
(P).  respectively. 

(2)     Section    202(f)(2)     of 
amended    by    striking    out 
(D)"  and  inserting  in  Hen 
graph  (C)". 


and"  at   t:  le  end  of  snb- 


ubpan  graph  (C  i . 

rajraph  (H),  and 

subparagraphs  (D), 

"       )  as  subpara- 

G).    (H),  and 


Act  is  further 
i^raph  (3). 

such  Act  i.s 


111 
at  d 


mi  rrles" 


iniarried  and 

inserting  in 

r|ied  and",  and 

in  sub- 

n  lieu  thereof 

attained  the  age 

(as  defined  in 

before  he  at- 

u  which  such 


Act  is  further 

parajraph  (5),  aiid 

through  (9) 

respectively. 

such  Act  is 


alraph  (A), 
parajraph   (5)"  in 
ting    in    lieu 


ubpi  ragraph    (B)" 
IS  ?rting  in  Ueu 


agraph  (B)", 

aph    (5)'"   in 

In  lieu  there- 

84»ph  (4)",  and 


an  I 


June    ]6,  1975 


(• 


a  Id 


i2( 


5 


para  ;raph 


remai  rles 


Act 


paragn  ph 


remai*ies.  dies.'"  In 

ubparag  aph  (Fj  and 

>r",  and 

ubpi^agraphs   (Bi 

(A)   through 

ol  such  Act  is 
parfigraph  (4)  of 

ct  Is  further 

paragfephs  (3)  and 

pajagraphs    (5), 

(4),  and  (5), 

sectilin   202(e)    of 

paragraph  (3)  by 

Is  amended 

ln.sertlng  in 


ibparagra!>h  (C), 

n  the  mat- 
md 
subparagraphs   (D) 
(D),re- 


aid 


s\  ch 


a): 


J 


•2(e)  of  such 
(4)  by  para- 
amended — 
parag^ph    (1)(F)" 
'paragraph 

paragraph  (5)"  and 

par|igraph    (3)". 

such  Act   is 

subparaiaph  (A). 
paragif»ph    (6)"  in 
ng    in    lieu 

subpaAgraph   (B)" 

Insei  ting  in  lieu 

•  ". 

subpart  graph   (B)", 

paragri  ph    (6) "   In 

inserfng    in    lieu 

"paragraph 

resfcectively, 

"reman  les."  in  the 

(O),  and 
subparagraphs   (B) 
A)   through 

i  Itch    Act    Is 

'3'  ibparagraph 

thereof  '"subpara- 


(3)  Section  202(f)(3)(A)    of 
amended  by  striking  out  ", 
of  this  subsection,". 

(4)  Section  202(f)   of  such 
amended  by  striking  out  pi 
(5).   and   by  redesignating 
(7).   and    (8)    as  paragraph* 
(6).  respectively. 

(5)  The  paragraph  of  sectlcin 
such  Act  redesignated  as  parag 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subeectioi 
by  striking  out   "(1)(B)(11)" 
in   lieu   thereof   "(1)  (A)  (U)"". 

(6)  The  pai-agraph  of  section 
Act  redesignated  as  paragraph 
gmph  (4)  of  this  subsection  Is 
strikint;  out  "'paragraph  (1)(0) 
graph    (6)  ■    and    Inserting    in 
"paragraph    (DIP)"    and 
re.spectively. 

(BMl)   Section   202(g)(1)    of 
amended — 

(A)    by  striking  out  subpar..„ 
(Bi  by  striking  out  "subparag 
subparagraph    (P)(i)    and  i 
thereof  "subparagraph  (D)" 

( C )  by  striking  out  "she  rx..... 
nii'iier  following  subparagraph  ,* 

(D)  by  redesignating  subpart  g; 
through  (F)  as  subparagraphs  ( 
(E).  re.spectively. 

(2)   Section  202(g)  of  such 
amended  by  striking  out  parao. 

(f)(1)    Sectiou  202(h)(1)    of 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  sv 

(B)  by  striking  out  "marries," 
ter  following  subparagraph  (E) 

(C)  by  redesignating  subpa 
and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (C) 
spectively. 

(2)   Section  202(h)   of  such  Ac; 
amended  by  striking  out  paragrat  h 

(g)     Section    202(p)(l)     of 
amended  by  striking  out 
of  subsection   (f)(1)"  and 
thereof    "subparagraph     (C)    of 
(f)(1)". 

(h)(1)    Section  202(s)(2)    of 
repealed. 

(2)     Section    202(s)(3)     of 
amended  by  striking  out  "so  .. 
sections  (b)(3).  (d)(5),  (e)(3), 
(h)(4)   of  this  .section  as  foUow 
colon.". 

(1)  (1)  The  amendments  made 
tion  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
insurance  benefits  payable  under 
the  Social  Sectmty  Act  for  i 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  »..« 
the  case  of  Individuals  who  are 
to  benefits  of  the  type  Involved 
title  for  the  month  in  which  this 
acted,  only  on  the  basis  of 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
Act. 

(2)  An   individual   whose  t*i„. 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
(b),  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g),or  (h)  of 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  t 

count  of  such  Individual's 

marriage  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
of  this  Act  may  again  become 
such    benefits    (provided    no    e 
would  otherwise  terminate  such 
has  since  occurred)  beginning  w* 
month  after  the  month  in  which 
enacted  or,   if  later,  with  the  1 
(after  the  month  in  which  this 
acted)  in  which  he  files  applicatloji 
reentitlement.  The  reentltlement 
dividual  to  benefits  under  such 
(and  the  entitlement  of  other 

benefits  under  title  II  of  the 

Act  to  the  extent  related  to  such 
or  his  entitlement)  shall  be 

the  purposes  of  title  n  of  the .„ 

Act  as  though  such  reentltlement 
individuals  initial  entitlement. 


such  Act  Is 
p^agraph  (5) 

Afct  is  further 

paragiiph  (4)  and 

paragraphs   (6). 
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is  further 
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)(3),and 
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lO  monthly 
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enacted,  and,  in 
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Independent    Agencies,    and    State,  Justice ' 
Commerce). 
In  addition,  there  are  more  than  25  mea^- 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  ures   which  have  been  reported  by  House 
previous  order  of  the  Hotise,  the  gentle-  committees    and    which    should   reach    the 
man  from  Te.xas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is  rec-  ^"use  Floor  m  the  first  weeks  after  the  rc- 
ognized  for  30  minutes.  "^^^^  ^"^  ^'^'^  '^  °t^'-^  legislation  in  the  corn- 
Mr.    ECKHARDT    Mr     Speaker    the  "^•'"^•^  heaiing  or  markup  stage. 
De-nMratirTtudv-  e  oim    of  ^^^^^  ^'^   compiUng   this   legislative   record    the 
ucnocrauc  stuaj  gioup,  ol  ^^mch  I  am  Ho,,se  has  wor!:ed  more  time  on  the  Floor 
chaunian,  has  made  a  study  of  the  rec-  and  in  cor..mitiec  and   taken  more  record 
Old  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  votes  on  legislation  than  any  Consre<=s  in 
the  first  24  week.s  of  the  94th  Congress,  the  paat  quarter  century.  In  fact,  t.he  Kou?o 
Contrary  to  the  impressions  emanating  '^'s  taken  over  103  more  record  votes  so  fcr 
from  the  Republican  "do-nothing-but-  *^^'^  session  than  during  t:^e  first  24  weoks  of 
veto"  White  House,  the  fact.T  show  that  ''\®  ^^^^  Congre-s  (in  which  more  votes  were 
the  House  of  Represent'::  tives  contuiues  ii^''",^^K'V^^~^' *^^''*''f'\''l**^^^?'^- '  '^"''• 
to  be  the  most  active  and  productive  of  firs't  24 "^-■•. l-s^rth^Vc^^^^^^^                         I'c 
any  Congress  since  World  War  II.  nr.)^;.er  t.iccn  during  "he  fuiiiwo  ^rsoz 
When    the    House    recesses    for    the  au  but  a  haif-dozeu  of  the  pitvioa-,  £C3  con- 
Fourth  of  July,  it  will  have  worked  more  c"-  "on. 

time  on  the  floor,  more  time  in  commit-  '^^'^^  H^aie  has  eiso  put  in  more  time  lr\ 

tee,  taken  more  record  votes,  and  passed  '   "'-^"ittce  mrcdngi  and  iiearinjs  than  dur- 

more  major  legislation  than  durins  the  !:'^  ^','^'  c°'"'3rcss  m  history.  Altogether,  ?.iem- 

first  24  weeks  of  anv  Con-rets  iu  tv-c  nast  "^     '"I''  ""^^^^  upv.ards  of  6,000  hours  bx 

Quarter  centuiv       "  ^"  ^'^^'^       ^"^  ^^^^  ™.iimutcc  icisions  thus  far  thLs  ye.ir,  (=03-2 

qurtriercemmv  committee   meetings  and  hearings)    an  'n- 

President  Ford's  chaiges  that  the  94th  crease  of  25' ,   over  the  sameperfod  in  ig-Ja 

Is  a     do-nothing"  Congress  is  a  cynical  nss-J   meetings  and   hearings)    and  a  75', 

attempt  to  divert  public  attention  from  ""ciciit!  c.cr  1071  (1151  meetings  and  hear- 

an  administration  which  has  no  program  '"s^">    Compared  to  1933,  this  ses^-ion  of  the 

whatsoever  and  whose  only  accomplish-  ^^"^'^  ^^^  '^^^'l  twice  a;  mary  comriittte 

ment  this  year  has  been  to  sabotage  ef-  "IfV"'''";  ^''^.  ^■'''■'^■ 

forts  of  the  Democratic  Ccngr^  to  ease  ..,M?"°fVJf  «  ^  ^^r'\  ^^'"P-^'-^^B  '''^  •''■-- 

Tlie  DSG  special  report,  which  .siun- 
marizes  the  legislative  record  of  the 
House  thus  far  contains  the  following 

sections:  summary,  status  of  legislation  ^                   Hours  in 

and  .sii.nimary  of  major  legislation.  '*""" 

D£G  Speciai,  Heport  jgjj                           ,  j^j 

SFCnON   I. STTMKART  ||JJ -  ^53 

The  House  durUig  the  first  session  of  the  }1^?-  ----------         ?i§ 

S4th  Congress  continues  to  be  the  hardest     isss ffn 

working,  most  productive  of  any  Congress  iu      1963111""; 258 

iho  past  quarter  century.  '961  254 

The  House  and  Senate  together  have  en-      Jlj? fK 

acted  into  law  or  completed  action  ou  47     1955 302 

measures.  Including  the  Tax  Reduction  Act,     1953 11"         297 

the   Suspension   of    Food    Stamp   Price   In-     \^l 3?3 

creases,  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Ap-      {547  ?S! 

propriatlons  Act,  and  the  Securities  Reform  "  

Act.  Also,   the  Congress  has   attempted  to 

meet  the  problems  of  the  economic  reces-  .  '  *?."''  '"."'J  !"  session  as  of  close  of  business  Tues-lay. 

sion  by  passing  three  key  measures— Emer-  ■'Vy*^f-*«^''^'';ses>''"afed  liiat  the  House  win  be  in  session 

trt-nov   Tr^ho    aT^J^-i   ♦•         "i5*^"r^s— limcr-  ai  least  16  hours  belote  recessing  on  Thursday,  June  26 

gency  Jobs  Appropriations,  Farm  Subsidies.  'A  total  of  2b8  record  votes  were  taken  as  of  the  cl-e  of 

ana  the  Emergency  Middle-Income  HousImk  business  Tuesday,  June  24.  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  12  addi- 

Act — however.  President  Ford  has  vetoed  aU  •lona"  record  votes  will  he  Uken  before  the  House  recesses  o.i 

three  bills  as  weU  as  the  critical  environ-  ^^'''''''ay,  June  26. 

mental  measure,  the, Strip  Mining  BUl.  section    n— st.^tus    of    lecislatiok 

me^r? S';^n'2e\St;lS%Se'n?s  .^^ ,ZT  ''''^  "''  ^^flii^'^^'^*  '•^^'^"°" 

signature    or  are  in  corSSI-,P»  nr»?n   vi  ^'^'**^^  ^^®  ^"^^^  ^*^  P*^^**"  °'  *'^1<=1»  House 

g^^cor^e^ncl  sh^r^r-^L  ml^u.^  tu'^V'?^*^^  have  reported  through  the  firs. 

include  the  Continuing  Ajip^pZ^^^  '^e^'^"'""'  ''•^''^  °^  *»»'^  »«=='o"  «'  C^""- 

which  provides  $2.3  BILLION  in  emereencv  ®      ""                 ,, 

Jobs  funds,  the  Emergency  Compe^Xnl  ,,  „      ,         ■^''^"■^ures  enacted 

Special    Employment    Extension    BiU      the  *onowing  is  a  list  of  significant  legislation 

Nurse    Training/Health    Revenue    Sharinfi/  ^'^^^^^  *^«  House  and  Senate  have  passed 

Health  Corps  Act.  and  the  MUlUry  Procure-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  enacted  into  law  or  oa  which 

ment  Authorization  Bill                         '  action  Is  completed. 

The  House  alone  has  passed  another  50  c,  f  ^"   fi"^."^^^**""'"^   Attorney   Generars 

substantive  pieces  of  legislation  «.s  well  Is  ^%V  it^^i                .      *. 

numerous   bills   and   resolutions  of  a  pro-  xr  o  olt'?"^""*^^^   ^^   ****   ^'^"^  ^^^ 

cedural   or   housekeeping   nature    Includlnc  ^  r      o.,  V      e. 

House  Rules  and  rules  ^comprnySg  S!  ^  ^'^t  9^*— Suspension    of    Food    Stamp 

latlon,  committee  funding  and  eSIn^-  ^Tr  ^'oIT^ ^^.^'r,^^^ '  . 

outions.    and    commemorative    resolutloS  28n       ''"^-^^^   Reorganization   Act    (S. 

significant  legislation  which  has  passed  the  p  t"     n*  «      c„„„,„^.„*  ,    . 

House  includes  the  Local  Public  Works  Capl!  FY  1975  7h7  S^f  «o?        -^PP'-oP'^«ons. 
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93 
83 
84 
88 
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76 
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5270 
155 
112 
38 
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33 
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43 
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641 
320 
177 
245 
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76 
71 
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PX.  84-11. — Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
FY  1973.  (H.R.  4592J. 

P-L.  94-12.— Tax  Reduction  Act  of  IT,^ 
(H.R.21G6). 

PX.  94-13. — Insurant e  Development  Act 
(HJt.  2783). 

PL.  94-1'}.— Second  Budget  Re.sciii.ic  . 
Bill  iHR  S2'j0). 

PL.  94 -15.— Third  Budget  Resciseion  Bi  1 
iH.R.4075). 

^■^-  94-16  — Commodity  Futures  Iradiiii' 
Commiosiou  (H  J.  Res.  335) . 

PX.  1/1-17.—  Veterans  Appiopriatio.-..s 
iH.J.  Pes.  375). 

PL  94-18.  -Xuclcar  Regulatory  Comiai=- 
s'on  (S.  994). 

PL.  r4-19.— FDR  Historic  Site  .H.H 
28')8). 

PX.  &^-2n.-  Sp'.cial  Pood  Sei\ice  Program 
(S.I310). 

P~u  01  2.1 -Travel   L>;penses  Amendments 

I'i.   1721. 

I'L  Ui  23.  -Iiic'.oc!iii:a  Migration  &.  Refugee 
Assistance  Act   (H.R.  6755). 

PL  94-24. — Vietnam  &  Cambodia  Refucee 
.^pp^oprlatiou<=   (H.R.  6894) . 

PL  04  2.=  .— .^mt!ak  Amhorlratlon  iHH. 
4075). 

IL  94-26.— Gu.im  A:  Virjin  Island  CKrk 
Hire    (H.R.  4260). 

PL  04  27. — Civil  Government  Pacific  'fj-i;  ; 
Tf»riuorics  i.¥.  J2G). 

PL  94-20— Special  Supplemental  FooJ 
Program  (H.R.  7136). 

PL  94  29— Secuiit'es  Reform  Act  (S   249' 

PL  94  .30  -  Increase  Federal  Share  of  Hlsl;- 
V.-.V.-  Projects    (H.R.   rj783). 

PL  94-31— Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
KDiarcemcn:  (H.R.  4109). 

PL  94-;?2.— Second  Supplemental  Arpro- 
piiations  (H.R.  6899). 

PL  94-34— l>a}Tnent  .o  Pacific  Trust  Tcrn- 
t>):ics  (HR.  51C8). 

PL  94-35— Llvcs'crl:  Credit  Act  Air^end- 
mcnta   (S.   123C). 

PL  94-36. — Summer  Youth  Emplovmcnt 
Appropriations  (H.J.  Res.  492). 

PL  94  37.— U.N.  Peacekeeping  Forces  (£ 
818). 

PL  C4  33.— Saline  Water  Conversion  Pro- 
gram  (HR.  3109). 

PL  94  39.— N.\SA  Autliorlzatlon  (HK. 
4700) .  * 

Action  hps  been  completed  on  the  lollov- 
Ing  mea.sures: 

U.S.-Isniel  Atomic  Energy  Agreement  (K 
Con.  Res.  114). 

House  Select  Committee  on  Intelliseiice 
(H.  Rerr.  138). 

Lowering  latere  L  Kales  (H.  Con.  Res 
133). 

Disapproval  of  Six  Reclama'loa  Deferrals 
<H.  Res.  241-246>. 
Disapproval  ^Commerce  Deferral  (H.  Res. 

First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  FY 
1976  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  218). 

Disapproval  of  Oceans,  Atmosphere  De- 
ferral (H.  Res.  309). 

House  Select  Conunittee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (H.  Res.  412). 

Mcasurc<i  passed  House  and  Senate 
Following  is  a.  list  of  signl.ncant  bUls  which 
have  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  are  la  conference  or  await  conference 
action,  or  await  presidential  action: 

Maritime   Authorization.   FY    1976    iHJl 
3902). 

Developmeutcl  DisabUiUes  Amendments 
(H.R.  4005). 

Standard  Reference  Data  Act  (H.R.  37). 

NaUonal  Science  Foimdatiou  Authorl;^*- 
tion  (HJl.  4723). 

Enviromnental   Impact  SUteujeuts    iHR 
3130). 

Pest  Control  (S.  441) . 

Review  of  Decontrol  of  Petroleum  Prices 
(HJt.  4035). 

U.S.  CiUzcus  Returned  From  Abroad  (HJl, 
6098) . 
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Emergency  Compeusation  and  Special  Em- 
ployment Extension  (H.B.  6900). 

Nurse  Training:   Health  Revenue:    Health 
Corps  (S.  66). 

Fourth  Budget  Rescission  Bill'  (H.R.  6573). 
Continuing  Appropriations  (H.  J.  Res.  489) . 
Federal   Election    CommiKsion    Aiuliorlza- 
tion  (S.  1434). 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunlssion  Authoi- 
i;<ation  (S.  1716). 
DOD  Authorization,  PY  1976  (H.R.  6674» 
Coast  Ouard  Authorisation  (H.R.  5217) . 
Variable  Rate  Mortgages  (H.R.  6209). 
Joint  Committee  on  American  Bicenten- 
nial  (H.  Con.  Res.  44). 

Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and  Si'r- 
rivor  Benefits  Act  (H.R.  7767 1 . 

Nurse  Training:  Health  Revemie  Sharing- 
Health  Corps    (S.  66:   H.R.  49K.   HP    4114 
H.R.  4115). 
Extension  of  PIFRA  (HR   6387) 

Measures  pax.tea  House  oniii 
The  /ollowlng  significant  bills  have  passed 
th»  House  only  thus  tax  in  this  session  or 
Congress  and  are  pending  in  the  Senate; 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (H.R.  4222) 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Doveiopmein 
Investment  Act  (H.R.  5247). 

Cargo  Vessel  Passengers   (H.R    3405 1. 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
Atmosphere  (H.R.  5447). 

Small  Business  Eniergcncv  Reller  hvt  iH  R 
5641). 

Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  (H.R.  5709) 

Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  (H.R.  5710). 

Appalachian    Rcgiouul    DeveloonK-m     ^~-^ 
(H.R.4073). 

Older  Americans  Act  (H.R.  3922 1 . 

Youth  Camp  Safety  (H.R.  46) . 

RehabUltatlon    &    Betterment    An     i  H  H 
543). 

Presidential     Protection     As.sl«t«nce     Ai ; 
(H.R.  1244). 

Parole  Reorganization  Act  (H.R.  3727 » . 

Executive  Protective  Services  iH.R.  12 1 

Alien  Child  Adoptions  (H.R.  568). 

Expedite  Highway  Projects  (H.R.  3787 ». 

Property     Exchange     U.S.-Egvpt      (H.R. 
4SU». 

Indian  Claims  Commission  (H.R.  3979). 

U.S.  Postal  Service  Safety  Proeranv:  \HM 
2559). 

Transition     Period     Authori/.aiiun     (H.R. 
6692). 

Pacific    Trust    Territories     Authorization 
(HR.  7688). 

Exchange   of   Medical   Informutiou    (H.R. 
3348). 

Small  Business  Loan  Program  (H.R.  4888 •. 

Employment  of  Foreigners  on  Seaf  ree^^e  At  - 
lantic  (Hit.  5197). 

ERDA  Authorization  (HJt.  3474). 

Federal    Exemptions    for    State    Lotteries 
(HR.  1607). 

Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  (H.R.  5810). 

Education  Appropriations  (H.R.  5901). 

Office    of    Environmental    Qualltv     (H.R. 
6054). 

Equal    Credit    Opportunity    AmendmenUs 
(HJt.  6516). 

Legislative    Branch    Appropriations    (HR. 
6950). 

Voting  Rights  Extension  (H.R.  6219) . 

Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act  (H.R. 
5308;H.It.448S). 

Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Act 
(HJl.  6860). 

Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  (H.R. 
6799). 

Peace  Corps  Act  (HJt.  6334) . 

State  Department  Authorization,  py  1976 
(HR.  7600). 

•  HUD-Independent     Agencies     Appropria- 
tions. FY  1976  (HJl.  8070). 

Public  Debt  Limit  Increase  (H.R.  8030). 

Public    Works    Appropriations,    FY    1976 
'H.R.  8132). 

State/ Justice/Commerce      Appropriations. 
FY  1976  (HJl.  8069). 

Labor-HEW  Approprlation.s.  FY  1976  (H.R. 

H»'CS)K 


Bills  Suspending  Duty  on 
7706.  7709.  7710,  7715,  7716. 
AfeosHrcs 


rejioi  \ed 


Pu  il 


HR, 


rei  K- 


House  committees  have 
lowing  significant  bills  and 
await  House  action: 

Emergency    Health    lu.siii 

Act  (H.R.  5970;  H.  Rept.  94-1 

National  Emergencies  Act 

Rept.  94-238). 

Petroleum  Reserves  on 
49;  H.  Rept.  94-81 ) . 

White    House    Employees 
Rept.  94-232). 

Klamath  Tribe  Lands  ( 
94-250 ) . 

Federal   Employees  Reti 
504;  H.  Rept.  94-2.34) . 

DOD    Employees    Give    Os 
H.  Rept.  94-241). 

U.S.  Court  of  Claims  Com 
4152;  H.  Rept.  94-237) . 

Federal  Emoloyees  Reiiren 
H.R.  4573;  H.  Rept.  94-252) . 

Railroad  Safety  Authoriza 
H.  Rept.  94-240). 

Railroad    Rolling    Stock 

(H.R.  5559;  H.  Rept.  94-251 ) . 

Council  on  International 

(H.R.  5884;  H.  Rept.  94-219). 

National  Strategic  Petroli-u 

6919:  H.  Rept.  94-156) . 

Public  Broadcasting  Piiifu 
6461;  H.  Rept.  94-245) . 

Federal    Employees    Aiinu 

(H.R.  7053;  H.  Rept.  94-253) . 

Consolidated  Farm  &  Rur 

Act  (S.  555:  H.  Rept.  94-211). 

Health  ManprAver  Act  (H.R 

94-266 ) . 

EPA  Research  &  Developm 
tlon  (HJl.  7108:  H.  Rept.  94-2 
American  Foliclife  Center 
Rept.  94-273. 
Construction    of    Mint 

5620;  H.  Rept.  94-279 ) . 

JFK    Center    Authorizatio 
H.  Rept.  94-280) . 

Arms  Control  and  Disai 
7567;  H.  Rept.  94-281). 

Military  Construction  Autli 
5210;  H.  Rept.  94-293). 

Intergovernmental    Person; 
4415;  H.  Rept.  94-242). 

Citizenship  of  Gen.  R.   E 
23;  H.  Rept.  94-324). 

-Consumer  Product  Safety  , 
H.  Rept.  94-235). 

Measures  defeated  or 

The  following  bills  have 

the  HoiLse  in  the  first  twentv 
this  session : 

Noise  Control  Act  (H.R.  5272 

Vietnam    Humanitarian    A 
Evacuation  Conference  Repor 

Credit  Uses  Reporting  Act 

Debt  Limit  Increase   (H.R 

Increase  Government 
Federal  Employees  Life 
7222). 

Following  Is  a  list  of 

been  vetoed  by  President  For 
tiou  Congress  has  taken  on 

Oil   Import  Fee    (H.R.   1767 
override  taken. 

Farm    Subsidy    Bill     (H.R. 
sustained. 

Surface '  Mining    and    Re( 
(H.R.  25) :  Veto  sustained. 

Emergency     Employment 
(HJl.  4481) :  Veto  sustained. 

Tourist    Travel    Promotion 
No  vote  to  override  taken. 

Emergency    Middle-Income 
(H.R.  4485)  I  Veto  sustained. 


r  'ported  the  fol- 
r  solutions  which 


SECTION  m. — NUMMARY  OF  MAJ(^ 

Following  is  a  summary  of  m 
which  has  passed  the  House  t 
94th  Congress.  Each  siunmai 
tHiaet  description  of  the  bill,  its 
He  I.HV.':  Action  Completed;  Pasjed 


Jioie 


let  ^rences 


uce    Extension 
I). 
(H.R.  3884:   H. 


ic  Lands  (H.R. 
H.R.    6706;    H. 
3;    H.  Rept. 
lit   Age    (H.R. 
l»s    (H.R.    508: 
Lssloners  (H  R. 
lit  Time  Liniic 
on  (H.R.  5358; 
Exemption 
^anoniic  Policy 
a  Reserve  (H.R. 
iiig  Act    (H.R. 
y    Rediiction.s 
Development 
5546;  H.  Rept. 
nt  Authoriza- 
HR.   6673;    H. 
ings     (H.R. 
(H.R.    6151; 
Act  (H.R. 
lization  (H.R. 
el     Act     (H.R. 
t^e    (S.J.  Res. 
t   (H.R.  6844: 


particuJ  XT 

;h. 

ell< 
(du 
I  nd 
i  r( 
ce 
'or 
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vai  ce 
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sta  np 
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be  n 


Imports  (H.R.'s     Senate:  Passed  House)  and 

727,  7728,  7731).     DSO  Vote  No.  for  the  ^ 

Tax  Reduction  Act  «f  1975 
Pi-ovided  $22.8  billion  in  tax 
personal  and  corporate  tax 
eluding  rebates  on  1974  taxe 
corporate  tax  rate.  The  bill  aim 
oil   and  gas   depletion   allow... 
producers  and  phased  it  down 
etus.   (PL  94-12;  DSG  Votes 
67) 

Suspcn.sion  of  Pood  Stamps 
(H.R.  1589)— Su.speuded  the 
proposed    increase    in    tlie 
stamps,  thus  freezing  food 
1975  at  tiieir  January  1.  1975 
4;  DSG  Vote  No.  4) 

Rail    Reorganization    Act    (S 
vided  emergency  financial  relie 
Central  and  other  bankrupt 
process  of  reorganizuig  into  a 
tern,  the  Consolidated  Rail 
04-5;  DSG  Vote  No.  7) 

Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
4592)— Provided  $3.67  billion  ij 
aiitliority  for  foreign  assistant 
(PL  94-11;   DSG  Vote  Nos.  30, 

Securities  Reform  Act  of 
Ended  certain  regulatory  ...,_- 
eluding  fixed  commission  rates) 
defined  goals  for  the  SEC  in 
tiouftl  system  of  securltie.s  „ 
defined  and  strengthened  the 
thoiity  of  the  SEC,  and  cli 
regulatory  responsibilities  of  exth 
94  29;  DSG  Vote  No.  109) 

Indochina  Migration  &  Refugi  e 
Aft  (H.R.  6755)— Provided  aut 
the  transportation,  temporary 
atid  resettlement  of   Cambodia|i 
iiamese  refugees.  (PL  94-23 

14fl-152) 

Vietnam  &  Cambodia  Refuge^ 
tions    (H.R.  6894)— Provided 
for  assistance  to  refugees  from 
eluding  fimds  for  relocation, 
medical,  and  educational  needs 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  or 
Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  218)— Set 
for  budget  authority,  outlays,  . 
icit,  and  public  debt  in  PY  1976 
for  congressional  spending  and 
tions.    (Action   Completed;    DSC 
118-123,  147) 

Livestock  Credit  (S.  1236)  — 
Emergency    Livestock    Credit 
until   the  end  of   1976   and 
amount  of  principal  and  Intertfet 
repayment    time    for    emergen<  y 
loans.  (PL  94-35;  DSG  Vote  No 
Summer   Youth   Employment 
tions  (H.J.  Res.  492) —Provided 
lion  to  fund  approximately  840 
jobs  for  yotiths.   (PL  94-36 
201) 

College  Work  Study  Grants  ( 
Permitted   the  reallocation  of  . 
the  College  Work-Study  Program 
Institutions  which  had  an  excess 
the  same  state  which  were  in 
tional  funds.  (Passed  House  &  „ 
Voting  Rights  Extension  (H.R 
tended  for  10  years  the  special 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
nent  the  temporary  1970  ban  on  . 
and  other  exclusionary  devices,  ai 
coverage  of  the  Act  to  certain  j 
in  which  language  minorities  res 
House;   DSG  Vote  Nos.   182-187 
Equal    Credit    Opportunity    . 
(HJl.  6516) — Amended  the  Equal 
portunity  Act  to  add  age,  race, 
and  national  origin  to  sex  and 
aa  categories  under  which  no  __ 
discriminate  against  an  appllcan 
(Passed  House) 

Small  Busines.s  Emergency  Reliif 
5541 )  — Permitted  federal  agencie  ; 
nato  or  adjust  the  t«!rms  of  a  flxe< 
tract   entered   Into  with   a   sm^l 
concern  between  Augtist  15,  1971 
ber  31.  1074.    (l'as.sed  House: 
90 1 
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S^nate) 

6219)— Ex- 
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Older  Americans  Act  (HJl.  3922) — Ex- 
tended for  fovir  years  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  and  amended  other  legislation 
which  provides  services  and  programs  for  the 
elderly.  (Passed  House;  DSG  Vote  No.  69) 

Youth  Camp  Safety  (H.R.  46) — ^Provided 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
programs  for  youth  camp  safety  through  en- 
forcement of  federal  standards  for  safe  oper- 
ation of  the  camps.  (Passed  House;  DBG 
Vote  Nos.  86-87) 

Energy  Conservation  &  Conversion  Act 
(H.R.  6860) — ^Imposed  oil  Import  quotas,  set 
mandatory  auto  gasoline  mileage  standards, 
placed  a  tax  on  the  business  use  of  petro- 
leum, and  established  an  energy  trust  fund 
to  encourage  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
(Passed  the  House;  DSG  Vote  Nos.  202-217, 
228,  232-236) 

Continuing  Appropriations  (H.J.  Res. 
499) — Provided  funding  for  government 
agencies  until  regular  appropriation  bills 
are  enacted  and  provided  a  total  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion of  emergency  Jobs  funding  which  had 
been  included  In  the  vetoed  Jobs  bill.  (Passed 
House  &  Senate;  DSG  Vote  No.  227) 

Review  of  Decontrol  of  Petroleum  Prices 
(H.R.  4035)— Extended  the  time  In  which 
either  House  of  Congress  could  pass  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  of  any  administrative 
action  which  exempts  petroleum  products 
from  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  and  extended  the  Act  an  addi- 
tional four  months.  (Passed  House  &  Sen- 
ate; DSG  Vote  Nos.  194-195) 

Emergency  Employment  Appropriations 
(H.R.  4481)— Would  have  provided  $5.3  bU- 
lion  for  public  service  jotw,  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  and  acceleration  of  existing 
federal  programs  and  projects  to  stimulate 
employment.    (Veto    Sustained;    DSG   Vote 

Nos.  29,  153,  188) 

Increasing  the  Federal  Share  of  Highway 
Projects  (H.R.  3786)— Increased  the  federal 
matching  share  for  federal-aid  highways  and 
certain  public  mass  transportation  projects. 
(PL  94-30) 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975  (H.R. 
4975) — Authorized  funds  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak)  in- 
cluding emergency  supplemental  funds  with- 
out which  Amtrak  olficials  claimed  the  rail- 
road would  have  to  be  shut  down.  (PL  94-25- 
DSG  Vote  Nos.  110-111) 

Health  Revenue  Sharing  &  Health  Services 
Act  of  1975  (H.R.  4925;  S.  66)— Revised  and 
extended  certain  basic  health  services  pro- 
grams and  authorized  funds  for  FY  1976  and 
FY  1977,  and  established  new  programs  for 
home  health  services  and  project  grants  for 
the  treatment  of  hemophilia.  (Passed  House 
&  Senate;  DSG  Vote  No.  196) 

National  Health  Service  Corps  Amendments 
of  1975  (H.R.  4114;  S.  66)— Extended  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Program  (NHSC)  and  continued 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  NHSC 
and  provided  for  representation  from  medi- 
cally underserved  populations  on  the  Council. 
(Passed  House  &  Senate;  DSG  Vote  No.  135) 

Niii-.se  Training  Act  of  1975  (H.R.  4115-  S 
66)— Extended  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  nurse  training  authorities  including 
construction,  financial  distress  grants,  train- 
eeships.  and  student  loans,  as  well  as  special 
project  grants  and  contracts  for  schooU  of 
nursing.  (Pa.ssed  House  &  Senate;  DSG  Vote 
No.  136) 

NASA  Authorization.  FY  1976  (H.R.  4700) 

Autliovized  funds  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  FY  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter.  (PL  94-39-  DSG 
Vote  No.  71 ) 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
lion.  FY  1976  (H.R.  4723 ) —Authorized  funds 
tor  the  National  Science  Foundation  In  FY 
1976  and  the  transition  period  for  scientific 
lesearch  and  programs.  (Passed  House  &  Sen- 
ate; DSG  Vote  Nos.  72-75) 

Emergency  Compensation  &  Special  Unem- 
fuS"!!?*  Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1975 
'  iCn  ff°0>— Continued  the  26  benefit  weeks 
under  the  Federal  Supplemental  Benefits  pro- 


gram and  increased  the  maximiun  number  of 
benefit  weeks  under  the  Special  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  program  to  39.  (Passed 
House  &  Senate;  DSG  Vote  No.  176) 

Military  Procurement  and  R&D  Authoriza- 
tion (H.R.  6674) — Authorized  funds  In  FY 
1976  and  the  transition  period  for  new  weap- 
ons and  research  and  development  on  new 
weapons  systems,  set  authorized  end 
strengths  for  the  active  forces,  and  establish- 
ed ceilings  for  the  reserves  and  DOD  civi- 
lians. (Passed  House  &  Senate;  DSG  Vote 
Nos.  164-171) 

Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
&  Investment  Act  (H.R.  6247) — Authorized 
55  BILLION  in  federal  grants-in-aid  to  states 
and  local  governments  for  the  construction, 
repair,  renovation,  and  Improvement  of  local 
public  facilities.  (Passed  House;  DSG  Vote 
No.  163) 

National  School  Lunch  Act  (H.R.  4222)  — 
Amended  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  extend  and  revise 
the  special  food  service  program  for  children 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  Including 
rolling  back  the  price  students  must  pay  for 
a  hot  lunch  to  a  maximum  of  25c.  (Passed 
House;  DSG  Vote  Nos.  112-116) 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
(HR.  4073)— Extended  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1065  and  in- 
creased the  authorizations  for  highway  pro- 
brams  and  provided  funds  for  health  centers, 
vocational  schools,  sewer  treatment  facilities 
and  other  projects.  (Pas.sed  House;  DSG  Vote 
No.  156) 

Developmental  Disabilities  Amendments  of 
1975  (H.R.  4005) — Extended  programs  for  the 
developraeiitally  disabled  and  provided  new 
authority  and  made  substantive  revisions  in 
the  programs  (Passed  House  &  Senate;  DSG 
Vote  No.  78) 

Education  Appropriations  (H.R.  5901)  — 
Provided  funding  for  FY  1976  for  education 
programs  administered  within  the  Education 
Division  of  HEW,  and  for  certain  private 
educational  institutions  which  receive  direct 
federal  support.  (Passed  House) 

Surface  Mining  &  Reclamation  Act  (H.R. 
25) — Established  a  federal -state  program  to 
regulate  coal, strip  mining  and  reclamation, 
and  prohibited  strip  mining  in  certain  areas. 
(Veto  Sustained;  DSG  Vote  Nos.  32-35,  37- 
39.  133,  200) 

Emergency  Farm  Price  Support  for  1975 
Crops  (H.R.  4296)— Increased  the  target 
prices  and  loan  rates  established  in  the  1973 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  for 
the  1975  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  on  an  emergency  basis  for  one  year. 
(Veto  Sustained;  DSG  Vote  Nos.  42-48,  91, 
144) 

Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing  Act 
(H.R.  4485) — Provided  for  subsidized  mort- 
gages for  middle-Income  housing  to  spur 
the  housing  construction  Industry  and  in- 
cluded those  provisions  of  HJl.  5398  dealing 
with  payments  to  homeowners  ttuable  to 
meet  their  mortgage  payments.  (Veto  Sus- 
tained:   DSG  Vote  Nos.  56,   193) 

Parole  Reorganization  Act  of  1975  (H.R. 
5727) — Restructured  the  U.S.  Parole  Board 
a.s  an  independent  agency  with  specified 
statutory  powers  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  .set  new  standards  regarding  paiole. 
(Pas.sed  House:   DSG  Vote  No.  175) 

ERDA  Authorization  (HJl.  3474) — Author- 
ized fund.s  for  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  for  further  devel- 
opment and  con.sorvation  of  energy  resources. 
(Passed  House:   DSG  Vote  Nos.  237-239) 

Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act  (HJl. 
5398;  H.R.  4485) — Provided  for  mortgage  re- 
lief payments  to  homeowncre  who  cannot 
meet  their  mortgage  payments  due  to  the 
econ-omic  recession.  (Pas.sed  House  &  Senate; 
DSG  Vote  No   79) 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
(H.R.  8070)— Appropriated  funds  for  the 
Department  of  HUD  end  twelve  independent 
pgencies  including  NASA,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
nnd  the  Cc>);sumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 


sion for  FY  1976  and  the  transition  period. 
(Passed  House;   D(5G  Vote  Nos.  250-252) 

Public  Works  Appropriations  (H.R.  8122)  — 
Appropriated  funds  In  FY  1976  and  the 
transition  period  for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  development,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  including  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  TVA,  and  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  (Passed  House;  DSG  Vote 
Nos.  254-258) 


STATEMENT  ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  BILL 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  H.R. 
8227,  a  new  and  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  to  regulate  and  control  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  criminal 
justice  information  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  This  bill  represents  the  culmination 
of  years  of  pei-sistent  investigation  by 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  House  Committee  on 
■  h3  Judiciary  to  develop  a  reasonable  and 
balanced  solution  to  the  issue  of  personal 
privacy  within  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. It  also  represents  a  compromise  to 
two  different  approaches  to  this  issue  of 
privacy  that  have  evolved  In  two  bills 
now  pending  before  my  subcommittee, 
H.R.  61,  which  was  drafted  by  the  De- 
jjartinent  of  Ju-stice,  and  H.R.  62,  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Sam  En'in 
last  year  before  retiring. 

I  think  that  it  can  be  said  that  this  bill 
draws  the  best  features  from  both  of 
these  pieces  of  legislation  in  an  honest 
attempt  to  ameliorate  the  legitimate 
f-oncenis  articulated  by  both  civil  liber- 
tarians and  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. There  have  been  numerous  criti- 
cisms of  H.R.  61  and  H.R.  62,  that  we 
have  tried  to  eliminate  within  the  struc- 
ture of  this  new  and  far-reaching  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  bill  drafted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  criticized  for  not  going 
lar  enough  to  protect  individual  privacy 
in  our  complex  society.  This  bill  left 
many  areas  without  regulation  and, 
therefore,  great  potential  for  future 
8bu.se.  H  R.  62,  originally  introduced  by 
Senator  Ervin,  has  also  been  criticized  as 
being  too  complicated  by  trying  to  an- 
ticipate every  possible  future  abuse  by 
criminal  lustice  agencies.  This  was  inter- 
)>reted  as  being  too  re.s<  rictive  on  efficient 
law  enforcement  practices.  We  do  not 
want  to  piopose  or  support  a  bill  that 
would  hnve  the  effect  of  tying  the  hands 
of  our  law  enlorccment  personnel,  esoe- 
tially  in  a  time  of  rising  crime  in  r>\\Y 
coiintiy. 

This  leeislation  has  a  long  history  be- 
Rinning  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  hnve  dis- 
cus.sed  this  history  with  my  colle:igues  in 
))revious  statements  on  this  pressing  is- 
sue, but  I  feel  it  is  only  appropriate  at 
the  moment  to  highlight  again  the  work 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  over  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses. 

In  the  92d  Congress.  I  inti-oduced  H.R. 
13315,  which  dealt  simply  with  the  secu- 
rity and  privacy  of  arrest  records  as  they 
were  disseminated  by  law  enforcement 
pgencies  between  themselves  and  with 
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other  oi-ganlzations  that  have  no  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities,  "niis  bill  was 
aimed  at  a  particular  abuse  of  this  kind 
of  information  of  which  we  had  become 
r.wiire  through  numerous  statistical  stu- 
dies. The  abuses  were  widespread  and 
involved  the  denial  of  such  things  as  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  credit  because  of 
prior  contact  with  tlie  law  enforcement 
sv.stom.  At  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Con- 
K.ets.   H.R.   13315  was  Teintroduced  as 
H.R.  188.  It  was  during  the  lengthy  hear- 
inss  in  consideration  of  H.R.  188  that  my 
colieaeues  and  I  on  the  subcommittee  be- 
came aware  of  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center— NCIC.  We  were  all 
impressed  with  the  efBciency  with  which 
the  FBI  could  di-seminate  and  retrieve 
information  from  many  local  law  en- 
forcement agoncirs  thrctighout  the  coun- 
tiV;  Through  our  obser\-ations  of  the 
v/oikings  of  NCIC.  v.e  came  to  realize  that 
the  abuse  through  dissemination  of  in- 
complete and  inaccurate  information  was 
not  limited  to  arrest  records  but  included 
the  extensive  body  of  all  tjpes  of  crimi- 
nal justice  information  which  the  NCIC 
had  developed,  and  vas  continuing  to 
Gcvelop. 

But  moit  friijhtenhis  to  nie  in  this 
rapid  development  of  efficient  computer- 
ised information  s-stem'-.  was  that  the 
emphasis  was  on  efficiency,  to  the  exclu- 
.sion  of  any  privacy  considerations.  The 
NCIC  Policy  Board  was  regulated  by  men 
who  represented  only  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  But  in  the  process  of 
e.fScientlv  exercising  law  enforcement 
prerogative:.,  thoiz'.n.nds  of  bits  of  infor- 
mation may  have  been  disceminated  en 
hundreds  6i  otlier  individuals  whose  one 
contact  with  the  law  enforcement  system 
now  haunts  them  at  every  turn.  Tlie  un- 
controlled access  to  this  wealth  of  infor- 
mation by  viitually  anyone  who  wants  to 
tap  into  it  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
pruiciples  on  winch  tliis  comitry  is 
founded. 

It  was  during  the  93d  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  began  to  re- 
assess and  realize  the  need  for  far-reach- 
ing legislation  in  this  area  and  Intro- 
duced appropriate  legislation.  It  v.as  also 
during  this  peiicd  of  time  that  Senator 
Ervin's  position  had  solidified  and  his 
version  of  the  criminal  justice  Infonna- 
ton  systems  bill  was  introduced.  From 
that  time  until  now.  we  have  been  trying 
to  balance  these  two  approaches  to  the 
delicate  issue  of  individual  privacy  within 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  today 
that  I  feel  has  reached  that  proper  bal- 
ance between  these  two  distinct  and 
varying  approaches  to  the  issue.  The 
need  for  the  legislation  is  heightened  by 
the  advanced  state  of  computer  tech- 
nology. Computers  have  given  law  en- 
forcement personnel  the  ability  to  store 
in  a  central  location  millions  of  bits  of 
information.  This  central  stoi-age  has 
produced  an  obviously  greater  need  for 
security  of  information.  Along  with  cen- 
tral storage,  science  has  developed  rapid 
access  to  this  information.  Rapid  access 
to  Information  heightens  the  possibility 
of  abuse  to  the  right  of  privacy.  Infor- 
mation can  be  obtained,  read  and  dis- 
seminated before  there  has  oeen  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  accuracy  ahd 
relevancy  of  the  Information  to  the  In- 
quiry for  which  It  was  requested. 
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The  new  bill  tries  to 
created  by  inaccurate, 
vant  and  untimely  . 
point  I  would  like  to  „..^. 
the  outstanding  features 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  new  bill  preriselj 
of  raw  arrest  record 
the  years  of  invcotigatlon 
committee,  several  legitimat : 
arrest  record  information 
lated  by  law  enforcement  pc 
bill  now  restricts  the  use  o 
record  information  to  these 
such  as  the  screening  of  an 
anplicaiion  by  a  criminal  ji 
v.'ith  rc,~rect  to  its  own  c. 
investigation  of  an  individu 
individual   has   already 
amony  othei-s.  The  only  „. 
criminal  justice  informatio 
noi-ilaw    enforcement    agen 
limited  to  tlio^e  specificall 
strtulo   and   certain   FcdeAl 
.•5uch  as:   First,  the  Bureau 
Tobacco,  ?nd  Firearms,  .sec 
Customs  Service,   third,  th 
forcement  Administration 
partment  of  Justice,  and  . 
ml:rration  and  Naturaliza 

The  bill  al.^o  includes  a  « 
CoS  by  which  an  individual 
access   to   certain   criminal 
foi-mation  mointaiued  on  .._.. 
view  and  challenge  of  inf  oni^ 
tained  by  law  enforcement 
the  individual  on  whom  it  is 
is  Co.'tential  for  keeping  the 
curate,  relevant  and  up  to 
view    removes     the     specte 
Brother"  voraciously  gatheri 
tion  on  an  individual  over 
absolutely  no  control. 

At  some  point  in  the  cri...., 
process,  information  becomfs 
r.nd    irrelevant.    It    has    . 
through  testimony  that  the 
to  eliminate  outdated  and  ii 
formation.  This  bill  provides 
nal  justice  information  on  ai 
."^hall  be  promptly  sealed  or  , 
pertains  to  an  arrest  and  nc 
of  the  individual  has  occurr 
2-year   period,   and   no   pr 
pending  at  the  end  of  that  2  , 
It  also  calls  for  the  sealing  oi 
criminal  justice  information 
vn  offense  by  an  individual  w 
free  from  the  jurisdiction  or 
of  any  criminal  justice 
period  of  7  years.  Sealed  c. 
information  may  only  be 
the  purpose  of,  first,  review  _, 
vidual,  second,  in  connectioli 
audit,  third,  where  a 
has  been  sealed  and  a  form|l 
charge  is  subsequently  filed 
individual,  or  fourth,  for  the  , 
the  Federal  Government  givii 
on  a  security  clearance. 

The   accuracy   and    

criminal  justice  information 
puterized  systems  will  now  . 
teed  in  several  ways.  The  bill 
continual  updating  of  info 
law  enforcement  agencies.  _ 
required  to  promptly  report 
to  the  appropriate  agency. 
nal  justice  agency  is  requir 
tain  records  on  all  requests 
justice  Information,  the  Idei... 
Ihority  of  the  requester,  the 
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the  information  provided,  an( 
dates.  The  idtimate  security 
tion  will  be  guaranteed  by 
process  over  which  the  new 
on  Criminal  Justice 
have  authority. 

This  new  Commission  is 
liiihed  to  provide  a  cohesive 
and  regulate  policy  over  this 
area   of   computerized   crimiiial 

information.  But  this  

intention  of  creating  a  new 
some  bureaucracy.  This  biU 
illative  life  of  5  years  on  this 
mission  and  a  ceiling  of  50  on 
of  professional  personnel  th 
hired.  At  the  end  of  5  years,  i*l 
to  the  Congress  to  dacide  v; 
Commission  shall  be  continuqd 
ihere  is  need  for  further    , 
area  or  whether  they  liave 
the  necessary  precedents  to 
control  and  regulation  of   ... 
to  b2  delegated  to  the  Attorne 
Until  that  time,  the  new 

on  Criminal  Justice  

have  the  authority:  First,  to 
lations,  interpretations  and 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 

the  provisions  of  this  act 

duct  hearings,  third,  to  bring 
for  declaratory  judgments, 
desist  ordei'E  and  such  other 
relief,  fourth,  to  make  studies 
data,  and  fifth,  to  conduct  audits 

vestigafcions  as  may  be 

sure  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most 

of  the  bill  is  the  treatment  to  b( 
investigative  and  intelligencs 
tion.  This  bill  does  not  hamper 
mate  law  enforcement 
or  in  the  future.  The  flow  of 
and  intelligence  information 

enforcement  agencies  will 

hampered.  The  only  restrlctio^ 
have  placed  on  them  is  that 
information  may  be  maintaHed 
criminal  justice  agency  only 
criminal  justice  purposes, 
a  physically  secured   „ 
kept  separate  from  other  crimiiial 
information.  Criminal  justice 
infoiTnation  shall  also  be  reviewfed 
ular  inter-vals,  but  at  a  minimipn 
ever  dissemination  of  such  _, 
is  requested,  it  will  be  reviewed 
mine  whether  grounds  exist  fo 
tinned  retention.  Access  to  cri 
tice  intelligence  information  __ 
stricted  to  those  persons  with  a_.. 
a  right  to  know  such  information 

Criminal  justice  investigative 
tion  shall  also  be  maintained  ii 
ically  secure  environment  and 
kept  separate  from  criminal 
formation.  It  shall  not  be 
yond  the  expiration  of  the 
limitations  for  the  offense 
which  it  was  collected  or  the  . 
purging  of  tlie  criminal  justice 
tion  related  to  such  offense, 
occurs  later.  The  purpose  for 
investigative  information  shouli 
used  for  the  purpose  of  developl  ig 
tigative  leads  that  will  tennlna| 
prosecution  of  an  individual 
Once  that  person  has  been  ^- 
served  his  time,  and  has  left  the 
tion  of  the  criminal  justice 
need  for  the  Investigative 
longer  exists.  If  the 
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lead  to  a  prosecution,  tlien  the  need  for 
maintaining  that  investigative  Informa- 
tion should  not  be  any  longer  than  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  such  offense. 

I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  regu- 
late and  control  to  some  extent  dissemi- 
nation of  intelligence  and  investigative 
information,  but  I  feel  that  this  bill  does 
nothing  by  way  of  prohibiting  or  ham- 
iiering  efficient  law  enforcement  use  of 
this  valuable  infoi-mation.  It  should  also 
be  noted  tiiat  the  controls  that  are 
placed  on  intelligence  and  investigative 
information  have  been  placed  merely  on 
the  maintenance  and  dissemination  of 
the  information  and  do  not  limit  what 
information  can  be  collected. 

This  issue  of  privacy  within  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  has  always  been  a 
pi-iority  issue  witli  the  Sul)committee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
have  anticipated  that  given  the  proper 
attention  and  work,  we  can  pass  mean- 
ingful legislation  in  this  area  by  the  end 
of  September.  The  efforts  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  on  this  subcommittee  are 
being  coordinated  with  our  counterpart 
in  this  Senate,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  chaired  by  my 
friend  Senator  John  V.  Tunney  from 
California.  We  hope  that  our  mutual  ef- 
forts in  this  area  will  gain  a  prompt  and 
coordinated  version  of  this  bill  that  will 
facilitate  its  passage  in  Congi-ess.  The 
Subconunittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  will  begin  hearings  immedi- 
ately following  the  July  4  i-ecess  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
scheduled  our  first  day  for  July  14  in 
room  2141  of  tlie  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  at  10  a.m.,  at  whicli  time  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  be  our  wit- 
ness. The  second  day  will  be  July  17 
in  room  2237  of  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  at  10  a.m..  at  which 
time  Project  SEARCH  will  be  the  wit- 
ness.^ Both  Senator  Ttnney  and  I  be- 
lieve tliat  this  week  of  hearings  in  this 
Congress  will  be  sufficient  to  complete 
the  record  on  this  legislation  because  of 
the  wealth  of  information  that  already 
has  been  accumulated  and  printed  hi  the 
past  two  Congresses. 

I  have  always  had  high  hopes  for  the 
development  of  meaningful  legislation  on 
this  issue  of  individual  privacy  within  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  I  now  be- 
lieve, within  the  next  2  months,  we  can 
enact  these  necessary  legislative  param- 
eters. 


PROFESSIONAL    STANDARDS 
REVIEW 

I  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permLssion  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  joining  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  repeal  the  section  of 
the  social  security  amendments  which 
required  the  establishment  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations, 
to  oversee  the  activities  of  the  medical 
profession. 

I  do  not  take  this  action  lightly,  but 
only  after  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
situation  as  it  has  developed  thus  far.  As 
we  get  closer  to  the  final  deadline  when 


Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations— PSRO's — ^must  be  established 
where  medicare  and  medicaid  patients 
are  treated,  it  becomes  more  obvious  that 
this  requirement  is  going  to  cause  many 
seiious  problems  in  rural  areas.  I  have 
alread.v  received  numerous  expressions  of 
concern  from  both  doctors  and  patients 
in  the  Third  District. 

From  the  evidence  I  have  seen,  I  bcheve 
this  concern  is  justified,  and  that  these 
wr(»grams  can  function  more  effectively 
;ind  efficiently  without  this  type  of  forced 
Gc!\ernment  supervision. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
otlier  body.  Senator  Curtis,  pointed  out 
earlier  this  year  that  the  PSRO  provision 
is  17  pages  long,  in  fine  print,  and  that 
in  those  17  pages  the  Secretai-y  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  in 
some  68  places  to  take  action  to  make 
a  decision  or  formulate  regulations. 

That  is  68  delegations  of  power  in  17 
pages.  When  such  power  is  delegated  to 
the  Secretary,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  Sec- 
retary himself  who  exercises  it,  but  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  And,  the 
actual  policing  of  the  medical  profession 
can  be  further  delegated  to  "such  other 
public,  nonprofit  private,  or  other  agency 
or  organization,  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  criteris 
prescribed  by  him  in  regulations,  to  be  of 
professional  competence  and  otherwise 
suitable."  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  long, 
long  way  from  tlie  basic  concept  of  peer 
review. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was 
ever  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  seek 
bureaucratic,  governmental  policing  of 
the  medical  profession  or  to  countenance 
creation  of  the  Icinds  of  problems  that  are 
being  faced  by  our  rural  hospitals  as  a 
result  of  the  PSRO  program. 

Tlie  PSRO  regulations  would  set  up 
complicated  and  expensive  hospital  ad- 
mission procedure  for  loiral  patients,  and 
would  place  an  unfair  and  unrealistic 
burden  on  those  smaller,  rural  hospitals 
which  do  not  have  the  doctors  or  staff  to 
cope  with  the  papei-work  or  admlnista- 
tive  redtape  involved. 

Because  of  this  I  have  also  Inti'oduced 
a  bill  to  exempt  these  hospitals  from  im- 
plementing the  PSRO  requirements  and 
provisions  for  a  period  of  18  months, 
should  repeal  of  the  program  not  be  pos- 
sible. This  measure  additionally  provides 
for  a  study  of  alternative  methods  of 
utilization  i-eview  and  control  for  small, 
rural  hospitals. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  although  the  original 
purpose  of  PSRO  may  have  been  laud- 
able, it  is  clear  now  that  the  damage  it 
can  cause  will  be  greater  than  the  ac- 
complishment— especially  in  our  rural 
areas  where  meeting  health  care  needs  is 
already  such  a  serious  problem. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today. 


GUIDELINES  FOR   AN  EVALUATION 
OP  OIL  PRICING  POLICIES 

(Mr.  KRUEGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in.  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  20,  1975. 


pages  20001-20003,  I  outlined  the  ques- 
tion of  oil  pricing  policy  in  the  context  of 
a  comprehensive  congressional  energy 
program.  T•.^o  days  ago,  the  Committee 
on  Iiiterst<jtc  and  Foreign  Commerce 
finished  consideration  of  the  Energy 
Conser\ation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975, 
the  legislation  by  which  tiie  oil  pricing 
question  w  ill  be  brought  to  the  floor.  The 
conmiittee  unfortunately  revised  the  oil 
pricing  .section  of  the  bill  and  rejected 
the  notion  that  our  oil  policy  should  re- 
fleet  a  desiie  to  diminish  imports — in  the 
words  of  the  Washington  Post,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  "a  disastrously  bad  idea." 
My  impression  is  tliat  if  the  fidl  com- 
mittee had  fully  understood  the  implica- 
tions of  various  oil  pricing  alternatives, 
the  outcome  would  have  been  the  same 
as  in  tile  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  which  had  studied  the  question 
for  month.s— that  is,  the  full  committee 
would  have  accepted  the  Krueger  oil 
pricing  windfall  profits  tax  alternative. 
In  order  to  assist  my  colleagues  in  ap- 
proaching this  complex  issue,  I  offer  the 
following  statistics  and  analysis. 

P.riOURCKS  AND  RESERVES A  QtjriflON  OF  PRICK 

Ever  since  we  have  developed  our  oil 
resources,  there  have  been  predictions 
that  we  would  quickly  rmi  out  of  oil.  Pes- 
.simism  was  particularly  strilcing  during 
the  1920s;  yet  then  prices  rose  and  vast 
new  discoveries  were  made.  The  only 
true  test  of  re.som*ces  is  extensive  drill- 
ing. Yet  speculation  by  trained  geologists 
is  helpful  in  at  least  informing  us  of  our 
current  situation. 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  Geological  Surve\- 
predicted  tliat  at  least  50  billion  barrels 
of  oil — twice  our  cui'rent  proven  reserve 
level — is    ultimately    recoverable.    The 
USGS  albo  noted  the  striking  correlation 
between  iirice  and  reserves.  The  follow- 
ing Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  June 
20,  1975.  summarizes  the  USGS  findings : 
FuEi.    Recovery    Seen    Much   More 
Feasible  If  Prices  Climb 
Washington. — If    petroleum    prices    con- 
tinue to  climb,  as  much  as  50':   more  of  the 
undiscovered  oil  and  natural  gas  In  the  U.S. 
would  become  economically  recoverable,  the 
U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey  said. 

The  estunate  is  about  the  only  bright  spoi 
iu  the  Interior  Department  agency's  gloomy 
conclusions  on  how  mvich  oil  and  natural 
g.TS  In  the  U.S.  remains  to  be  discovered. 

The  final  report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
released  yeBterday.  puts  "undlscovei«d  re- 
coverable resources"  of  oil  at  50  bilUou  to 
127  billion  barrels  and  estimates  undiscov- 
ered supplies  of  natural-gas  liquids  at  U  bil- 
lion to  22  billion  barrels. 

As  reported  last  month  on  a  preliminary 
basis,  the  combined  estimate  of  81  billion  lo 
149  billion  barrels  Is  down  sharply  from  the 
low  end  of  the  agency's  March  1974  estimate 
of  200  billion  to  400  billion  barrels  of  oU  and 
natural-gas  liquids.  The  latest  figures  put 
undiscovered  recoverable  natural-gas  supplies 
at  322  trUlion  to  655  trillion  cubic  feet,  down 
from  1,000  trillion  to  2,000  trillion  cubic  feet 
in  the  March  1974  report. 

"If   we   could   redo   this   report   Instantly 
today,  our  estimates  of  undiscovered  recov- 
erable    resources     would     be     about     50'. 
higher,"    a    Geological    Survey    qiokesmaa 
said. 

Just  hew  high  the  price  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  must  go  to  make  the  additional  50':  of 
undiscovered  resources  recoverable  Isn't 
known  yet,  the  Geological  SuJ-vey  concludes. 
Further  studies  are  under  way. 

A  breakdown  of  the  total  estimates  for  oil 
.'-.ud  gas  re-.ources,  which  wasn't  included  In 
the  agcncv's  preliminary  estimates  releasee* 
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last  month,  show  sharp  drops  In  the  amount 
of  petroleum  thought  to  be  avaUable  off  the 
coasts  of  the  U.S. 

For  example,  estimates  of  undiscovered 
recoverable  crude  oil  off  the  Paclflc  Coast 
states  were  reduced  to  two  billion  to  five  bil- 
lion barrels  estimated  in  March  1974.  Nat- 
ural gas  estimates  for  the  offshore  PaclHc 
area  dropped  to  two  trillion  to  six  trillion 
cubic  feet  from  the  10  trillion  to  20  trillion 
cubic  feet  earUer  estimated. 

For  the  Atlantic  oft.shore  region,  esti- 
mates of  undiscovered  recoverable  crude  oil 
nre  two  bUlion  to  four  bUllon  barrels,  down 
from  the  earlier  estimate  of  10  bUllon  to  20 
billion  bajTGls.  Natural  pas  estimates  are 
put  at  five  trUllon  to  14  trillion  cubic  feet,  a 
drastic  drop  from  the  55  trillion  to  100  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  earlier  estimated. 

The  survey's  figtires  at  the  low  end  arc 
resources  that  are  jud<:ed  to  be  di^coveiable 
and  recoverable  with  96',  pinbabiHty:  it  the 
liiKh  end  of  tJie  range  the  pro'.>abaity 
drops  to  5Tr. 

Of  course,  price  is  uot  the  only  varia- 
ble determinina;  exploration  and  devel- 
opment activity:  tax  policies  directly 
determine  investment  budgets.  Subse- 
quent to  the  elimination  of  the  tax  al- 
lowance for  percentage  depletion  pur- 
suant to  the  Tax  Reduction  Act,  capital 
budgets  of  all  major  oil  producing  firms 
were  trimmed  by  5  to  20  percent.  Those 
people  who  reasonably  argued  for  the 
elimination  of  this  tax  on  the  basis  of 
equal  treatment  for  all  industries  should 
also  support,  on  principle,  the  notion 
that  oil  pricing  should  be  determined  as 
is  pricing  in  other  industries — by  market 
forces.  A  reduction  of  retained  earnings 
through  tax  policy  will  have  the  same 
result  of  a  price  rollback.  We  cannot 
allow  the  decrease  in  domestic  produc- 
tion activities  resulting  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  tax  advantages  to  be  exacer- 
bated by  pricing  policies  that  yield  still 
less  new  reserves. 

DSAUNC  WriH  OPEC 

Proponents  of  oil  price  controls  often 
tend  to  assert  that  the  presence  of 
OPEC's  cartel  pricing  policy  obviates  tlie 
rationality  of  market  pricing.  They 
note — quite  correctly — that  OPEC  prices 
control  the  level  of  the  price  of  uncon- 
trolled domestic  oil.  They  fail  to  pui-sue 
the  analysis  beyond  this  point. 

The  fact  Is,  OPEC  Is  only  able  to  dic- 
tate prices  as  long  as  it  retains  a  huge 
market  share — now  almoist  40  percent. 
The  CH>EC  price  is  the  marginal  cost  of 
oil  to  this  country  and  represents  the 
value  of  crtide  petroleum. 

The  reastm  that  OPEC  is  now  able  to 
dictate  prices  is  that  substitutes  for 
OPEC  supply— that  Is.  domestic  pro- 
duction—are not  easily  available.  The 
decreasing  availability  of  domestic  sup- 
plies can  be  directly  attributed  to  declin- 
ing real  oil  prices  during  the  15-year 
period  preceding  the  embargo  and  to  the 
decreasing  supplies  of  natural  gas.  The 
most  obvious  means  of  breaking  the 
power  of  OPEC  is  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  domestic  alternatives  while  decreas- 
ing the  demand  for  energy.  This  should 
be  the  basis  of  any  oil  pricing  policy. 

Any  policy  that  clamps  price  ceilings 
on  domestic  oil  while  allowing  the  needed 
supplements  to  supply  to  be  imported  at 
higher  price  levels  merely  addresses  the 
symptoms  of  the  problem — ^high  prices — 
and  not  the  causes  of  the  problem — de- 
ideting  resources  and  insufBcient  do- 
mestic supplies.  You  cannot  lower  tlie 
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The  Energy  Bili 
The  flaccid  and  evasive  perf< 
House    of    Representatives, 
down  the  energy  bill,  is  going 
unfortunate     consequences, 
finally    passed    on   Thursday 
abroad  as  a  signal  that  the  Fc 
tion  has  no  support  In  Congrci  s 
out  the  country  for  the  hard 
But  Impressions  abroad  are 
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will  probably  make  the  mlstalJe 
Ing  that  the  energy  crisis  has  r 
poned  indefinitely — ^for  lack  of 
Interest,  you  might  say. 

The  current  figures  on  * 
gest  that  consumption  is 
to  rise  very  quickly.  The  figures 
lot  of  families,  having  dutiful!  j 
to  home  last  year  to  save  fuel, 
this  year  to  pack  the  kld.s  and 
the  station  wagon  and  take  off 
That  trend  will  only  be  stren 
dramatic  congressional  debate 
to  aay,  in  the  end,  that  nothin  f 
to  be  done  about  oil  and  ener(  j 

But  a  more  careful  look  at 
and  the  debate,  will  raise  a   .. 
the  mind  of  any  prudent  cit. 
certainly  going  up,  regardless 
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before  the  House  was  whether 
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mand will  go  up.  Importers 
for  import  licenses,  passing  _ 
which  no  one  can  forecast — 
tomers.  That  alone  will  send  u 
oil.  As  we  have  noted  before, 
a   floating   tax,   the  level   of 
set  by  Americans'  collective  c-. 
ing   how  much  oil   they  burn. 
But  the  irony  here  is  tliat  t 
these  Import  fees  will  be  spr 
products— just  like  President  . 
tariffs,  to  which  the  Democra 
mently  objected.  Last  winter 
correctly   called   the    tariffs    toi 
indiscriminate  in  their  efforts  . 
writing  a  Democratic  alternativi 
craiic   alternative   turns  out 
the  same  as  the  Presidents  t 
resp.-^.n.  The  only  difference  is 
can  tell  how  hiRh  they  will  go. 
qtiotas  ure  a   neccFsarv  and  .« 
ment  to  protect  t!)e  nation  fron 
of   rising    dependence   on    fore 
those  dangers  are  real.  But  whc 
voted  to  strip  all  of  the  gasoll^ 
of  lis  bill,  it  was  voting  to  sprea  I 
of  the  escalating  imporc  fees 
home   heating   oil    and 
well. 

Why  did  the  House  behave  .so 
the  energy  bill  came  to  the  fioo 
mon  explanation  was  a  lack  ol 
in  fact,  the  reason  is  much  more 
Energy  policy  is  now  the  most 
gional  issue  to  afflict  this  count) 
rights.    Even    the   civil   rights   I 
manageable  for  both  parties  in  . 
early  as   the  middle   1950s,  sine 
capable    of    v.inning    presidenti  tl 
without   the   South.   But   while 
disputes  are  not  so  deeply  felt  as 
they  are  much  more  complex  ge 
New    England,    which    imports 
against  the  Gulf  states  that  pre 
der  present  law,  in  fact,  aU  the 
country   is   currently   required 
the  expensive  foreign  fuel  oil  or 
England   is   dependent.   States 
ocean  coasts  resist  offshore  drill 
land  states  want  the  oil.  The  _ 
lives  on  the  auto  Industry  and 
save  oil  anywhere  but  on  the 
resort  states  don't  care  much 
cars  are  penalized,  but  they  w 
thing   that  might  discourage  1. 
trips.  The  list  goes  on  and  on 
That  Is  why  this  energy  bill  Is 
be  strengthened  in  the  Senate, 
Democratic  majority  is  already 
preparations  for  the  1976 

palgn.    People    organizing 

paigiLs  know  that  there  is  no 
strong    positions    on    energy 
without  losing  large  blocks  of 
part  of  the  country  or  another. 
By  mid-summer,  the  whole 

will  probably  have  shifted  to 

tlon — the  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
control  law  expires  at  the  end  cf 
the  President  has  threatened  to 
tension  that  does  not  permit  o._ 
trol.   But  the  House  Commerce 
has  just  voted  to  extend  contrc|s 

back  prices  of  previously   

production — a  disastrously  bad 
this  row  Is  rolling  along,  the  ol] 
countries  will  meet  In  Septembei 
once  again,  how  much  to  raise 
If  the  coimtry  cannot  decide 
fuel  prices  selectively,  they  will 
erally.  If  the  coimtry  cannot  d-> 
cut  back  consumption   by   public 
will  be  left  to  rising  prices  to  cu 
harshly  and  unfairly,  no  doubt,  bv 
ly.  That  is  the  essential  meaning 
that  the  House  passed. 

THE  COSTS  OF  PRODT7CIKC  NEV 
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subject  in  one  afternoon.  "Hierefore,  I 
will  extend  consideration  of  this  subject 
over  several  days.  The  following  stady 
was  prepared  by  Robert  Nathan,  an  cmt- 
standing  liberal.  Democratic  economtot, 
end  La  Rue,  Moore  &  Schafer,  one  of 
the  premier  petroleum  consulting  firms 
in  the  Nation.  The  following  exoopts 
deal  with  an  explanation  of  methodol- 
cgy,  ?  summary  table,  and  examines  of 
explicit  annual  cost  calculations  for  the 
years  1959  and  1974.  The  study  from 
whicli  the  citations  are  taken  is  entitled 
'Calculation  of  New  Oil  Costs.  U.S.  Years 
1959  Through  1974": 

ECOKOKK  CONSIOBBATIOKS 


Many  failures  accompany  the  successful 
wells  which  define  new  dl  fields.  Each  fail- 
ure represents  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
time  and  monies  tn  terms  of  geophysical  and 
geological  cost,  lease  acquisition,  general  and 
admlnlstratlv«  cost,  and  all  other  outlays  at- 
tributable to  getting  the  prospect.';  to  the 
pomt  where  they  are  abandoned  or  selected 
for  drilling. 

Any  viable  entity  engaged  in  prospecting 
for  and  producing  crude  petroleum  must 
generate  enough  economically  successful 
ventures  to  pay  for  both  Its  failures  and 
successes.  Moreover,  to  Justify  continuing 
exploration  activity,  the  producer  must  earn 
a  return  on  Investment  commensurate  with 
his  risks.  Should  the  producer  do  otherwise, 
petroleum  exploratory  activity  would  de- 
cline and  firms  having  revenues  from  oil  pro- 
duction would  seek  more  secure  investment 
opportunities.  One  tremendously  compUcat- 
'  ing  factor  Is  that  oU  Is  discovered  in  a  some- 
what random  faabion  and  a  firm  exploring 
for  oil  may  continue  in  a  net-loss  poeitian 
for  several  years  before  it  can  be  determined 
that  It  Is  unable  to  continue  or  until  a  dis- 
covery is  made  which  covers  the  previous 
losses. 

In  this  study  we  have  endeavored  to  set 
ont  in  the  most  straightforward  manner  pos- 
sible the  relationship  between  oil  found  and 
cost  attributable  to  the  finding  of  that  oil. 
The  frame  c*  reference  is  the  entire  United 
States  during  the  past  16  yeais,  exclusive  of 


tlie  Pnuboe  Bs^  field  la  aiafta  whldi  Is  In 
a  geological  pravinoe  tat  which  we  have  very 
little  hlstwy. 

The  15  years  prior  to  1974  havn  baen  a 
period  of  declintng  petroleum  eiploratory 
acttvlty.  During  this  period,  an  increaslag 
number  of  producers  found  that  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  they  could  not  find  enough 
new  oil  to  Justify  attempts  to  replace  their 
re?i>rves  and.  therefore,  began  de  facto  liqui- 
dation. Because  of  the  random  nature  of 
peiroleum  finding,  a  few  explorers  prospered 
during  tills  period,  but  most,  and  indeed  the 
nationwide  exploratory'  Industry  as  we  sliall 
show  later,  did  not. 

We  have  quantified  the  effects  of  increas- 
ing oosts  and  dedk-easing  finding  rates  on  tbe 
cost  of  new  petroleum  reserves  in  the  United 
States.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  state 
that  finding  costs  are  so  much  a  barrel  and 
lifting  oosts  have  increased  to  a  specific  lewl 
unless  one  Is  so  familiar  with  the  magni- 
tude of  these  niunbers  that  they  can  intui- 
tively be  converted  Into  profitability.  Since 
few  people,  even  those  within  the  petroleum 
industry,  can  readUy  make  this  translti<Mi, 
the  historical  eoonomiOB  of  oil  finding  have 
been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  economic  cost 
of  new  oU. 

The  economic  cost  of  new  oil  Is  calculated 
by  talcing  into  iMscount  tbe  amoiut  of  oU 
discovered  in  any  one  year  and  the  cost  of 
finding,  developing,  and  producing  that  oU, 
plus  the  minimum  rate  of  return  on  the  op- 
erator's Investment  necessary  to  sustain  ac- 
tivity. When  the  economic  cost  Is  compared 
to  the  actual  selling  price  of  crude  oU,  great 
insight  is  provided  hito  the  forces  that  drive 
petroleum  exploration  levels.  The  next  sec- 
tion, "Methodology",  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  economic  costs  of  new  oil  are 
calculated. 

METHODOLOGT 

Activity  in  petroleum  exploration,  like 
most  endeavors,  is  driven  by  the  producer's 
anticipation  that  be  might  improve  his  posi- 
tion. The  major  considerations  In  explora- 
tion decisionmaking  are  ciurent  petroleum 
prices,  extrapolation  of  past  economic  ex- 
perience, and  the  current  laws  and  regula- 
tions concemmg  petroleum  finding  and  ex- 
tractive processes.  If  prior  experience  seems 
to  J\istlfy  continuation  of  exploration,  the 


TABLE  1  -  SUMMARY  TABIE.  COST  Of  NEW  OU,  UNITED  STATES.  YEARS  1959  THROUCH  1974 


limiting  constraint  then  becomes  the  availa- 
bility of  risk  capital  which  is  normally  gen- 
erated Internally  since  petroleum  explora- 
tion ventures  cannot  l>e  financed  through 
commercial  lending  institutions. 

m  this  study  we  have  Isolated  historic 
yearly  expenditures  for  petroleum  explora- 
tion and  development  and  the  ultimate  pe- 
troleum reserves  added  through  drUling  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  These  resen-es  were  pro- 
jected over  their  expected  lives  so  that  the 
future  annual  gross  revenue  fiom  the  aale 
cf  crude  oil  and  its  associated  gas  oould 
be  calculated.  All  costs  associated  with  tl>e 
oil  production  were  deducted  to  calculate 
net  cash  flow  to  the  producer  after  federal 
Income  taxes. 

Laws  concerning  depletion  allowance  and 
investment  tax  credit  in  effect  during  the 
year  of  discovery  were  used  in  '•alculatinc 
the  net  cash  fiow  since  these  factors  «a« 
the  ones  influencing  exploratory  activity  In 
that  year.  Maximum  advantage  of  Intangttale 
drilling  deductions  and  depletion  was  taken. 
which  implicitly  assumes  that  the  prodncer 
had  other  income  against  which  to  deduct  a 
large  porUon  of  intangible  drilling  costs. 

Economic  costs  of  new  oU  were  calecOated 
by  the  discounted  cash  flow  rate  of  return 
method  wherein  oil  prices  were  adjusted 
until  the  producer's  discounted  rate  of  re- 
turn after  federal  income  taxes  was  15  per- 
cent, the  minimum  required.  In  our  opinion, 
to  maintain  exploration  levels.  The  dis- 
counted cacih  flow  method  was  used  In  this 
study  becanse  it  is  a  universally  •ecepted 
decision-making  investment  criterion  In  pe- 
troleum exploration  and  production  ven- 
tures. Individual  economic  projections  for 
the  years  1959  through  1974  may  be  fonnd 
on  Tables  11  through  26.  The  txjttom  «"*■ 
of  these  projections  is  summarized  on  Table 
1,  which  also  includes  as  footnotes  tbe  deri- 
vation of  the  columns  appearing  on  the  eco- 
nomic projections. 

A  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  per- 
form the  calculations  in  such  a  ma,T\Tt/^  fliat 
the  resulting  economic  costs  of  new  oil  are 
not  overstated.  In  general.  Introduction  of 
more  detailed  data  and  refinements  in  the 
technique  would  result  In  slightly  higher  oil 
prices;  however,  the  methods  tised  provMe  a 
consistent  basis  for  making  meaningful 
to-year  comparisons. 
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I960... 

1961... 

1962  .. 

M63... 

1964 

1965..' 

H66.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969... 

1970  . 

1971. 

1972 

1973.. 

1974 


3,759 
2,760 
2,748 
2,439 
2,114 
3,089 
2,214 
1,969 
1,857 
1,986 
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4,661 
3,422 
3,408 
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2.621 
3,830 
2,745 
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expressed  in"con!S/«« J fll,"l'fl!L^^  ^'i^^S  ^^^  "«'" '"  *'•''<»■  «"  fi-anci.!  data 

ot  computer  rounlS.  ^  V^oitAmm.  (Wumns  may  not  add  precisely  because 

E«|.l3natory  notes; 
Column: 

Col.Vs)""  '**^"  ^''''^'^  '*''  """■"£  P'"5  expected  np.v.-ird  revisions.  API;  see  tibie 2, 

9^.  S?  5!***«  associated  with  oil. 

?^  ffi^i!*!!.*'  P°';  <i!v>  '"•5  "I-  <2)  ti«es  col.  (19). 
<J>  jfS  Pj™"*  o»  col.  (3).  Minimum  royalty. 
JAS    ^"'•*'*''  "'*  tim«(col.  (3)  minus  o«l.<4)).  Tax  rate  is  approximately  6  peioenL 

anfadSSSrh*n£j«V*«,^,ti»*^  •'"'  «"^'  -"»«««•«<=•.  ^'i. 

r«  tSJ?.*?I"."'""!^*>  "**  <»'■  <5)  "inw  W-  (6)- 
hold  co*r55!«e' taWe nliw*^ *> "*' '««*« »'"«' *" »«« '"d-ding Ims*. 
line  (10^*"  "^  **^  "'"'*'  *"'">'''''''«  to  inUngible  drilling  costs.  JAS;  sm  UUt  7. 
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(10)  Includes  e«*  and  psreentage  depletion  based  on  law  at  Ume  of  1st  year  proMid 

(11)  Cumulalrvedegreciation  of  tangible  drilling  costs  and  leasehold  equipMMt 

JAb,  $66  IIDl6  /,  HM  9X 

(12)  Col.  (7)  miMis  eol.  (9)  minus  col.  OO)  minus  col.  (11). 

(13)  Investmeat  tax  credit  is  variable  tor  each  year  depending  on  law  at  start  of  Mar. 
z#ro  some  years. 

(14)  Col.  (12)  times  SO  percent  minus  col.  03). 

p«ui  Ml  Wpfus'SuiI)'  *"^  *"  «l»«f"a''«>y  wl.  02)  minus  cd.  (14)  plus  cot  GO) 

n6)Col.(15)«ii«eoi.(8). 

(17)  Col.  (16)  dtKowrted  at  15  percent  per  annum  compounded  annually.  Must  Mai 
nroL 

(U)  Graw  oil  price  at  walUwad  required  for  15  percent  tfiseeuiiM  rate  Ol  return  <ner 
■*wMrai  income  tans. 

Of)  Gross  gas  price  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  corroduct  crMllts.  Bufomi  of  Uines 
yearly  averages  plus  50  parcanL 
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TABLt  n.~COST  OF  NEW  OIL  RESERVES 
{Dollars  in 


ADO  0  IN  1959,  TOTAL  UMTED  STATES 
thous  ndsj 


Time,  ytan 


Gross  oil 

production 

(thousands  of 

barrels) 


(1) 


S? -■ 257.772 

S  257,772 

S?  -     257,772 

2; 257,772 

SS? 257,772 

{sSS--- 254,091 

S • 229,558 

iS 204,318 

{22 - 181,852 

{Sy —  - 161,857 

illl - -  144,060 

!2        128,220 

{22 -      114, 122 

tlli 101,574 

245 - - , 90.405 

25 - -  80,465 

2S        -r - - .- 71,617 

"'■        63,743 

SulrtsW.  3,501,400 

Remaiiiing5.»4i(r..        ,  257,600 

T«>«»l 3.759,000 


Gross  gas 

production 
(millions  of 
cubic  feet) 

(2) 


159,  819 

319. 637 
319,637 
3l»,  637 

319. 638 
319, 637 
319,  637 
315, 073 
284, 652 
JSS,  354 
225, 497 
200,  703 
178, 634 
158,993 
141,511 
125, 951 
U2, 103 

99,  776 
88,806 
79,041 

4,  341,  736 
319, 424 

4,661,160 


Cross  I  I 

and  e  s 

S3l(  ; 


$399,  7! 
799,51 
799,  51 
799,51 
799. 51 
799,  51 
799,  51 
788,09 
712.00 
633,  721 
564,041 
502, 02 
446,  82i 
397, 69i 
353. 96! 
315,  041 
280,  40' 
249,  57) 
222, 13; 
197,  70; 


.10,  860, 07 
798,98: 


11,659,05! 


TABLE  11.    COST  OF  NEW  OIL  RFSERVES  ADDED  IN  li  J9,  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES    CONTINUED 


Time,  years 


Intangible 

drillini  costs 

Thous«nds 

ol  dollars 


(9) 


i»2 .- »2, 015, 928 

1980 0 

J96I ..:. :  0 

MM , ::: :  S 

H63 : 0 

•21* " 325,008 

1965 0 

IS66 _ 0 

1967 0 

1968 0 

1969 0 

1970 0 

SJl:::::::::::::::::;:::::. :  2 

1^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  S 

IJ75 0 

1*76 0 

1977 0 

1971.. 0 

Subtotal .  2.340,936 

Kemaining  S.94  yr. .  o 

Total....          2,340,936 


D.-^plelioii 

allowance 

Deprecit^tion 

(10) 

(I!) 

?li'*'^ 

$25,307 

179, 648 

50,613 

179, 647 

50,  613 

179,648 

50, 613 

179.64^ 

50,613 

96,164 

62,414 

179,648 

62,415 

177, 082 

61,  523 

159. 985 

55,  583 

142,  394 

49, 472 

126,  737 

44,032 

112,802 

39, 191 

100,  399 

34, 881 

89,360 

31, 046 

79,  534 

27, 633 

70,790 

24, 594 

63,005 

21,890 

55,462 

19,  483 

45,323 

17,341 

36,298 

15,434 

,268,385 

794. 691 

76,981 

62,373 

Taxablf 
incom« 

(12) 


2,345,366 


857, 064 


,  766, 17( 
349,491 
349,491 
349,  492 
349. 491 
96,165 
337, 690 
331,817 

292. 684 
252,419 
216,581 

184. 685 
156,294 
131,027 
108, 537 

88,520 
70, 703 
55,463 
45, 322 
36, 298 


2, 036, 000 
76,981 


2«  112,  981 


.   ""c^L*'  P*«— J2.86bbl;  gross  gas  price- $0,194  thousand  cu-fl;  total  reserve  life- 25  94  vr    Ip 
rate -50.00  percent;  ad  valorem  and  State  tax  rate  -6.62  percent 

TABLE  26.-  COST  OF  NEW  OIL  RESERVES  ADDED 
IDollars  amounts  in  Iho 


Gross  oil 
production 
(thousands 
of  barrels) 


Time, years 


(1) 


»" - — - -  40,962 

iJfi 81,924 

HiS -..:  81,924 

122 -  81,924 

J22---  -  81,924 

J22 -  81,924 

J2!? ^— -  81  924 

}«g 80,720 

}X? 72.706 

1983 .  64  487 

}9*| '....  57: 197 

{Sg -,- 50,731 

J2JS 44.995 

UJ 39,910 

J22- - 35,397 

jfg- - 31,396 

9|? — -  27.847 

22i -  24.698 

Ul -r-- 21.907 

'993 ;..  19,430 

Subtolai. _  1,103,927" 

Rpmaining  7.58  yr 91,073 

ToW 1,195,000 


Gross  gas 

production 

(millions  of 

cubic-feet) 

(2) 

57,  429 
114,857 
114,858 
114,857 
114,858 
114,857 
114.857 
113,169 
101,935 
90,410 
80. 190 
71,125 
63, 084 
5b,  953 
49,  627 
44.017 
39,  041 
34,  628 
30,712 
27,  241 

1  547,  705 
127,685 


Gross  oil 
and  gas  sales 

(3) 


$551,  667 

1, 103, 334 

1,103,333 

1, 103,  334 

1, 103, 334 

1,103,333 

1. 103,  334 

1,087,115 

979, 191 

868. 495 

770,  314 

683, 232 

605, 994 

537,  487 

476,  725 

422, 833 

375,  032 

332,  636 

295. 032 

261,  679 


1,075,390 


14,867, '.33 
1,226,555 

16, 093,  988 


Jun'r  26,  1975 


Royalty 
expense 

(4) 


$49, 970 
99,  939 
99, 940 
99, 939 
99. 939 
99,940 
99,939 
98,  512 
89.001 
79,215 
70,  505 
62, 753 
55, 853 
49,711 
44,  246 
39,  381 
35,  050 
31, 197 
27,  766 
24,  713 

1.357,510 
99,873 

1, 457,  383 


Ad  valorem 

and  State 

tanes 

(5) 


Operating 
expenses 

(6) 


Adju!  :ed 
gross Inco  ne 

7) 


$23, 156 
4b,  312 
46,  312 
46.312 
4b. 312 
46,  312 
46,  312 
45, 650 
41,  243 
36,  708 
32,672 
29, 080 
25, 882 
23, 036 
20.504 
18.  249 
16.  242 
14,  457 
12,  867 
11.452 

629, 070 
46, 281 


$36, 756 
73,  512 
73, 512 
73,  512 
73,  512 
73, 512 
73, 512 
73,  512 
73,  512 
73,  512 
73.  512 
73,  512 
73, 512 
73,  512 
73,  512 
73,  512 
73, 512 
73,  512 
73, 512 
73,  512 

1,433.484 
436,494 


$289,  76 
579,  52 
579,  52 
579, ;  52 
579, ;  53 
579, ;  52 
579, ;  52 
570, '  22 
508, :  U 
444, ;  J5 
387, :  51 
336,  (  n 

291, !  rs 

251, 1  13 
215,  i  )3 
183.!  )3 
155,  •  a 
130,08 
107,  <  16 
88,  (  !9 


7,440,(  2 
216, 3  16 


075, 351 


1, 869, 978 


7. 656, 3  18 


Investment 
tax  credits 

(13) 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Federal 

income  taxes 

(14) 

-$883,084 
174, 744 
174,746 
174, 746 
174, 746 
48,082 
168, 845 
165,909 
146, 341 
126, 210 
108,  291 
92,  342 
78, 147 
65,  514 
54,268 
44.260 
35. 352 
27, 731 
22.661 
18. 149 


1,018.000 
38,490 

I,  056.  490 


After  tax 
net  income 

(15) 


$1,172,961 
405,007 
405,006 
405.007 
405.006 
531. 670 
410, 907 
404. 514 
361, 910 
318, 075 
279,060 
244,335 
213,428 
185, 919 
161, 435 
139, 643 
120,248 
102.676 
85. 325 
69.880 

6.422,012 
177.845 


Net  cash 
(16) 


fl<  N 


-$2,013,0  8 
405,0  6 
405,0  6 

405.0  7 
405.  OB 

87. 6  B 
410,9  7 
404.5  4 
361,9  Q 

318,  o;  5 

279.01  D 
244,3:  5 
213.4;  B 
185.91  ) 
161,4:  i 
139,6'] 
120.2' 3 
102,6:  S 

85,3:  i 
69.81  ) 


2,792,011 
177, 8^ 


6,  593, 857 


2,969,8!  i 


lehold  investment- $432,000,000;  royalty  interest- 12.50  percent; 

IN  1974,  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES 
sands) 


Royalty 
expense 

(4) 


$68, 958 
137,917 
137,917 
137,917 
137,916 
137, 917 
137.917 
135,  889 
122,399 
108,  562 
96. 289 
85.  404 
75,  749 
67, 186 
59,  591 
52, 854 
46,  879 
41,579 
36, 879 
32,710 

1.858,429 
153, 320 

2.011,749 


Ad  valoiem  and 
State  taxes 

(b) 


Opeiating 
expenses 

(6) 


Adjuslei 
gross  incom 


529, 590 
59, 180 
59, 180 
59, 180 
59, 180 
59,180 
59, 180 
58,  311 
52, 521 
46,584 
41,313 
36, 646 
32,  504 
28, 830 
25,  570 
22, 680 
20, 116 
17,841 
15,825 
14,306 

797,  452 
65,789 

863,  241 


$39, 042 
78,084 
78,084 
78,084 
78,084 
78,084 
78,084 
78, 084 
78,084 
78, 084 
78,084 
78, 084 
78,084 
78, 084 
78, 084 
78, 084 
78, 084 
78,084 
78, 084 
78, 084 


$414, 07 
828, 15 
828,15 
828, 15 
828, 15 
828,15 
828, 15 

814. 83 
726, 18 
635, 26 
554,62 
483,09 
419,65 
363,38 
313, 48 
269,21 
229,95 
195, 13 
164,24 

136. 84 


1,522,638 
592, 222 


10, 688, 91 
415, 22 


2.114,860 


11, 104, 13: 


Tolal 

invested 

capital 

(8) 

$3, 186,  COO 
0 
0 
0 
0 

444,  con 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3, 630, 000 
0 


3,630,000 


Net  cash  flow 
disc.  15  percent 

(17) 


-$1,877,167 

328,408 

285. 573 

248,324 

215,935 

40,645 

165,656 

141,808 

110,324 

84, 314 

64,324 

48,973 

37,199 

28, 177 

21,276 

16,003 

11,983 

8,897 

6,429 

4,579 


-8. 340 
8,340 


ederal  income  tax 


Total  invested 
capital 

(8) 


$4,491,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
141,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4, 632,  UOO 


4, 632, 000 


June  26,  1975 
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TABLE  20.-  COST  OF  NEW  OIL  RESERVES  ADDED  IN  197«v  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES-ConBnued 
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Time,  years 


Intangible 
drilling  costs 

(9) 


Depletion 
allowances 

(10) 


Depreciation 
(U) 


Taxable 
income 


(12) 


Invastment 
tax  credits 

(13) 


Federal 
income  taxes 

(M) 


After  Ux 
ret  income 

(15) 


Net  cash  flow 
(16) 


Net  cash  flow 
discounted 
15  pefcent 

<17) 


1974 $2,634,975 

1975  -. 0 

1976 - 0 

1977 - 0 

197?.. 0 

1979 - 103.635 

1980  11 

1981  .  -- 0 

1982.  - - — 0 

1983 0 

1984 0 

1985      0 

1966 n 

1987 0 

1988 0 

1989      0 

19S0 0 

1991  U 

1992 U 

1993 -. 0 

Sabtotal...  2,738,610 

Remaining  7.58  yrs 0 

Total. 2,738.610 


$31, 056 
199, 372 
199, 372 
199, 372 
199,372 
199,372 
199, 372 
196,442 
176,939 
156,937 
139, 196 
123, 460 
109,503 
97. 123 
86, 145 
76,405 
67, 769 
60, 107 
53,312 
47,285 

2,617,911 
160, 375 

2,  778, 286 


$32, 565 

65. 129 

65. 130 
65,130 
65, 129 
68, 834 
68,834 
67, 822 
61,089 
54, 183 
48, 058 
42,  625 
37,806 
33,533 
29,  741 
26,380 
23, 397 
20, 752 
18,406 
16.326 


-$2,284,518 
563.650 
563,652 
563, 651 
563, 651 
456, 312 
559,947 
550, 568 
488, 158 
424, 145 
376, 370 
317,012 
272, 348 
232, 731 
197, 595 
166, 430 
138, 788 
114,271 
92,  526 
73,238 


$25 
66.477 
0 
0 
0 
2,615 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


-11,142.284 

215,348 

281,826 

281, 826 

281,825 

225, 541 

279,973 

275, 284 

244, 079 

212,073 

183,685 

158,506 

136, 173 

116,366 

98,798 

83^215 

0,384 

S7,135 

46,263 

36,619 


910,  869 
76, 521 


4, 421,  525 
178,328 


69, 118 
0 


2.141,645 
89,164 


$1.  556,  361 

-$2,934,638 

-$2,736,564 

612, 804 

612, 803 

496,906 

546,327 

546,327 

385,219 

546,  328 

546, 328 

334, 974 

546, 327 

546.  327 

291,281 

602,613 

461,613 

214.013 

548, 179 

548.179 

220, 997 

539, 457 

539, 547 

189, 146 

482, 108 

482, 108 

146,964 

423, 193 

423, 193 

112, 178 

370, 938 

370,938 

85,502 

324,  591 

324. 591 

65,059 

283,  483 

283,  «83 

49.409 

247,022 

247.022 

37,418 

214,633 

214, 683 

28,293 

186,000 

186,000 

21, 316 

160, 559 

160,559 

16.080 

137,995 

137.995 

11,958 

117,982 

117.982 

8.890 

100,230 

100,230 

6,867 

8, 547, 269 

3, 915.  270 

-14,454 

326,060 

326.060 

14,454 

987, 390 


4, 599, 853 


69, 118 


2,230,809 


8, 873, 329 


4,241,330 


'Note:  Gross  oil  price— J12.84  per  barrel;  gross  gas  pr(te— J0.449  pel  thousand  cubic  feet;  total  reserve  life 
percent:  Tederal  inionie  tax  rate-  50  percent;  ad  valoiem  <intl  State  tax  rate— 6.13  percent. 


27.58  years,  leasehold  investment  (thousand -$305,000;  Royalty  interest— 12.50 


OBJECTION  TO  UNANIMOUS -CON- 
SENT REQUEST  FOR  S.  1549 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  gi\en 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  objected  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  consider  S.  1549.  I  would 
like  to  explain  my  objection. 

Although  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice,  Repre- 
sentative HuKGATE,  has  shown  dis- 
tinguished leadership  and  guidance  in 
connection  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  I  reluctantly 
objected  to  his  bringing  S.  1549  to  Uie 
floor  under  unanimous  consent.  I  made 
this  objection  for  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive reasons. 

First,  the  bill  has  been  taken  up  with 
Tinusual  haste  so  that  it  can  be  enacted 
by  July  1  when  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence  go  into  effect.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  urgency  is  not  apparent,  and, 
in  fact,  passing  this  bill  at  Uiis  time  may 
confuse  members  of  the  bar.  The  Rules 
of  Evidence  were  signed  into  law  last 
January.  Pamphlets  and  booklets  have 
been  widely  circulated  with  respect  to 
all  the  rules  which  will  go  into  effect 
on  July  1.  No  one  has  had  any  notice 
that  this  bill  would  go  into  effect  and 
thus  if  it  is  enacted  now,  I  am  afraid  it 
will  take  membei-s  of  the  bar  by  suiDiise. 

Second,  I  have  substantive  objections 
to  the  biU.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  criminal 
Justice,  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  create 
serious  problems.  It  would  allow  un- 
Kvrorn,  out-of-court  identification  testi- 
mony to  be  used  as  substantive  evidence 
agauist  the  defendant.  This  means  that 
^^here  the  defendant  has  been  previously 
Identified  by  a  witness  and  the  witness 
retracts  that  identification,  the  prior 
Identification  may  be  used  to  convict  the 
defendant. 

In  addition,  it  would  permit  a  thiid 
parly  to  testify  to  the  witness*  <mt-of- 


court  identification.  Thus  a  policeman 
could  testify  that  a  witness  had  Identi- 
fied the  defendant  at  a  lineup — adding 
the  special  weight  of  his  office  to  this 
testimony — even  though  the  witness  no 
longer  believes  the  defendant  committed 
the  particular  crime. 

Eyewitness  testimony  is  notoriously 
unreliable.  For  that  reason,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  in  permitting  its  use. 
This  bill  circiunvents  the  traditional 
protection  against  such  testimony  pro- 
vided by  Uie  hearsay  rule.  Therefore,  it 
should  have  been  more  carefully  consid- 
ered than  it  was. 

The  subcommittee  held  no  hearings  on 
this  bill.  In  the  93d  Congress.  Senator 
Ei-vin  <*jected  to  it  vigorously.  I  think 
a  matter  of  such  seriouaiess  ought  to 
be  the  subject  of  careful  hearings  and 
ought  to  be  considered  under  the  regular 
proceduies.  For  these  reasuis,  I  reluc- 
tantly objected  to  Its  consideration. 


TEMPORARY    DEBT   CEILING 

<  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  renmrks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  ex- 
press my  suwwrt  of  the  increase  in  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling.  Over  the  years  as 
Congress  has  voted  on  thpse  increases  at 
regular  intervals  I  have  seen  various 
groups  Alia  individuals  attempt  to  inter- 
pret the  votes  as  a  standard  of  one's  fis- 
cal integrity.  Those  who  vote  to  increase 
the  limit  are  .spendthrift  "budget  bus- 
ters" while  those  who  vote  against  the  in- 
crease  are  sound  managers  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  policy.  This  is  a  most 
unfortunate  attitude  because  it  has  con- 
tributed to  a  real  lack  of  information  and 
misunderstanding  about  the  national 
debt,  a  misundei-standing  which  we 
sometimes  perpetuate  ourselves  in  the 
debate  or  in  statem«its  to  constituents 
back  home. 

In  fact,  the  debt  level  must  be  regarded 


as  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  of  our  economic 
problems.  The  size  of  the  debt  Is  a  direct 
result  of  the  size  of  our  «mnim.i  budget 
deficits,  and  those  in  turn  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  size  of  the  various  spending 
programs  the  Congress  and  tJie  President 
have  approved.  Having  autiiorized  tbose 
programs  and  having  appropriated 
money  for  them,  we  cannot  now  seek  to 
undo  what  we  have  created  simidy  by 
refusing  to  allow  the  money  to  be  spent. 
If  the  programs  are  bad,  we  should  re- 
peal them.  If  they  are  t(x>  expensive,  we 
should  cut  their  appropriations. 

Both  of  those  steps,  however.  Imply 
some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Cobgress 
to  carefully  examine  previously  approfved 
programs  and  make  some  judgment  of 
them  on  their  own  merits.  A  vote  to  cut 
the  debt  limit  does  not  provide  for  that 
examination;  it  leaves  no  ro(mi  for  any 
Judgment  of  pai-ticular  programs. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  a  popular  vote, 
and  in  many  respects  an  easy  one  to  cast, 
lyit  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  rational  vote 
or  one  which  Is  consistent  with  sound 
legislative  practice  because  it  simply  does 
not  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

In  recognition  of  our  budget  problems, 
we  have  embarked  on  a  new  budget  pro- 
cedure designed  to  help  us  to  view  previ- 
ously imrelated  appr(H>riations  as  part 
of  a  unified  budgetary  picture,  thereby 
bringing  greater  order  and  consistency  to 
our  consideration  of  the  budget.  A  few 
months  ago,  as  a  part  of  this  new  struc- 
ture, tlie  Congress  voted  to  authorize  a 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1976  of  some  $70 
billion.  That  decision  was  made  after 
extended  debate  and  discussion,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  such  a  deficit  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  debt  level. 
Having  made  that  decision,  we  should 
not  seek  to  retract  it,  through  the  back- 
d(x>r,  as  it  were,  by  refusing  to  increase 
the  debt  linit. 

As  was  said  on  the  floor  several  davs 
ago  when  the  previous  debt  limit  bill  was 
ddiated,  it  is  time  that  we  took  the  poli- 
tics out  of  this  vote,  and  it  is  time  that 
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we  stopped  trj'lng  to  ttse  the  debt  limit 
vote  as  an  instrument  of  economic 
policy.  The  cause  of  the  problem  is  in 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  pro- 
grams Congress  has  enacted  to  improve 
tliat  state.  Refusing  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  is  not  going  to  get  at  those  prob- 
lems. I  support  this  bill  to  increase  the 
debt  limit,  and  I  am  plea.sed  to  vole  its 
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passage. 


'HOT  BLOOD" 


RO  3NEY, 

iirr. 

FE  rx. 


e<  uires 


o  • 


•Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  s'ncn  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
jjoint  in  tlie  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech  of 
nunc  delivered  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Crime.  I  mged  a  ban  on 
all  small,  concsalable  handguns.  Amer- 
ica desperately  needs  strong  legislation 
controlling  the  sale  and  use  of  handguns 
If  it  h«pes  to  curtail  the  rising  number  of 
homicides  that  occur  every  day. 

The  Ei-senhower  Commission  of  1968 
reported  that  from  1959  to  1968  10  2  mil- 
lion handguns  v.eie  added  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
same  token,  the  United  States  has  more 
gun  deaths  than  any  other  counti-y  in 
the  world,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns. 

An  editorial  broadcast  over  WMA,L- 
Radlo  on  Tuesday,  April  15.  would  sup- 
port the  thesis  tliat  gun  control  legisla- 
tion IS  urgently  needed: 

Mental  Instability  can  be  frlght«ninK— 
cOTttblned  with  a  handgun,  it  can  be  deadly 

It  may  never  be  known  why  Michael  Pearch 
went  on  his  deadly  rampage  Sunday  night. 

/il      ^'*.*  '**'*  **"  P*°P'«  «'«  «*ead  and  five 
others  injured  because  oX  it. 

It  is  also  a  fact  Michael  Penrch  committed 
Ins  crmies  with  a  handgtin. 

n,*^.*'  .H*  '''*"'**  ^*'*  executed  his  crimes 
Th^  n  ^'w**""  ",  "l^otgua-he  owned  both  of 
tneee.  But  he  also  owned  a  handgun— a  cun 
Just  as  deadly  but  niuch  easier  to  conceal 
lJ\^t'  ^  ***"5Kun  makes  no  distinction 
between  city  and  suburb,  Sunday  nichts 
iZTr^  ?"T"**'  *"  ">*  suburbsla'i  a  hop! 
'^  *l"^*"'  i*"*  "  '=°"''»  ^*^«  "««"  anywhere 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  "Murder  will 
be  done  so  long  as  men  carry  pistols  In  their 
pockets  and  hot  blood  in  their  veins  "  Until 
utr^t   ^"T  ""'  """^  »"  Change  man"^n. 

s^rther"^-^'*  '""^'^  '^y  ^°  P~^-t 

n^^fli**""^  legislation  to  ban  all  handguns  is 
needed-and  nothing  short  of  that  wui  do. 


r  ot 


INTROpuC^ON    OP    FRANCHISING 
PRACTICES  REFORM  ACT 
<Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 

x^i  mSte?r""  ""^  "^  '"'''"'^^  ^''^™- 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
JnS;!?*i*?l^.®  ^-anchlsing  Practices  Re- 
form Act.  This  bill  is  intended  to  corr^t 
mequiU^  in  certain  franchise  praJtIcS 
to  provide  franchisors  and  franchises 
with  evenhanded  protection  fZm^l 

wi'^'?i^*i^*'^*«?"**v??  P^'^de  consumers 
w  ith  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  com- 
lietition  and  a  free  market  economy 

I  am  pleased  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
franchise  reform  In  the  past  took  the 
time  to  suggest  improvements  in  a  draft 


that  I  circulated  duriri 

now  joined  with  me  as 

sors  of  tills  legislation. 

include  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 

Mr.   Mexcalfk,  Mr. 

(ALIO,    Mr.    Carney 

Phaser,  and  Mr.  Mof 

Member*  will  also 
The  bill,  in  brief,  i, 

cliiiors  !>ruviae  at  leas 

prior  to  cancellation 

renew  a  franchise;  pr„, 

chj.sor  .shall  not  cancel  a 

the  iranchi.see  has  pr 

good  cause  for  such 

le.ss  the  franchisor  is 

the  mai-]:cting  area; 

clij.sor  from  failing  to 

cJiise  except  for  good 

bu.sine.ss  leasons,  or  a 

drawal:    and  authorizes 

(o  grant  such  equitable 

ages  as  are  necessary  to 

Jects  of  prohibited  cond 

encourages  the  arbitrati 

Piocess  which  is  quite  o 

far  less  expensive  than 
In  ."^uch  industries  as 

venience  grocery,  p^.^, 

and  ga.soline  retailing 

become  a  significant,  if 

method  of  distribution 

To  a  certain  extent,  thi 

ne.ss    relationship   has 

participation  by  small 
the  economic  marketplac 
resulted  in  far  too  man: 
chi.sors  in  too  many 
advantage  of  their  o»t^ 
positions  and  have  forcei 
comply    with    arbitrary 
those  retailers  who  havfe 
price  has  been  instant 
the  establishment  of  a 
the  street. 

A  recent  survey  of  mor 
gasoline  filling  station  dCi 
gressional  district  shows 
of  abuses  which  have 
franchise  system;  and 
for  franchise  refomi 
vey  revealed  that  the 
panies   are   privately    ^ 
dealers  to  increase  their 
oil-related  products.  Thi 
fail  to  comply  are  faced 
the  loss  of  their  lease  or 
service  from  the  parent  v 

Thus,  while  the  rest  of 
trying  to  conserve  energy 
companies  are  trying  to 
suming  even  more  oil 
they  can  increase  their 
complishing  their  end  u. 
squeeze  on  their  own  deal«  i 
one  example  of  the 
that  need  redress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  bill 
all  the  abuses  in  the  fia 
Nor  will  it  put  franchisees 
position  vis-a-vis  franchise 
designed  to  put  both  par 
nomic  relationship  on  an 
is  intended  to  provide  " 
and  franchisees  with 
tection  from   unfair  and 
practices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  tfce  text  of  the 
blU,  the  Franchising  Pra<tices  Reform 
Act,  at  this  point  in  the  R  ;cord- 
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May  and  have 

original  cospon- 

These  Members 

S/loss,  Mr.  Adams, 

Mr.  RoN- 

Jacobs.    Mr. 

.  I  hope  other 

cosp^nsor  the  bill. 

that  fran- 
90  days  notice 
the  failure  to 
ov|des  that  a  fran- 
ranchise  unless 
(i'ided  him  with 
caj  cellation  or  un- 
w  thdrawing  from 
p:  ohibits  a  fran- 
ipnew  any  fran- 
use,  legitimate 
market  area  with- 
Pederal  courts 
elief  and  dam- 
remedy  the  ef- 
condijct.  The  bill  also 
of  disputes,  a 
ol|Len  quicker  and 
ourt  litigation, 
fast-food,  coll- 
ator obile  retailing, 
ranchising  has 
the  primary. 
)f  retail  goods. 
'    foi-m  of  busi- 
s  Uowed   greater 
>usinessmen  in 
.  But  it  has  also 
abuses.  PVan- 
instafcces  have  taken 
superior  bargaining 
franchisees  to 
decisions.    For 
J  resisted,  the 
;ermination  or 
competitor  across 


ha  kded 


H.R.  8349 

A  1)1)1  to  collect  inequities 
chise  practices,  to  provide 
liaiichlsees  with  even-h 
liom  unfair  practices,  to 
<  ::s  with  the  benefits  whic  i 
(  ouipeUtive  and  open  markfct 
for  other  pwposes 

/"-  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate 
(//  Heprtsentaiites  of  the 
Art, •lien   in   Congress  asse 
Art  may  be  cited  as  the  " 
ti;e3  Reform  Act" 
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This  sur- 
n|ajor  oil  com- 
_    their 
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dealers  who 
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1  reduction  in 
c  )mpany. 
the  country  is 
the  major  oil 
us  into  con- 
gas  so  that 
pipfits — and  ac- 
putting  the 
IS.  This  is  but 
problems 


gra£  bed 
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w  11  not  correct 
frai  diise  system, 
n  a  dominant 
s.  It  is  simply 
partners  in  the  eco- 
e<Jual  footing.  It 
fi-anchisors 
pro- 
unjustifiable 


bolti 
ever  -handed 


irCLARATION    OF    POLICY   A: 

■-><•.  2.  Congress  finds  and 

1 1 )   a  collection  of  preset  t 
ceiialu  franchise  practices  „. 
-o    that   franchisors   deal   fa 
ii.vichUsees   in   all   aspects  o 
itlalionship; 

(2)  a  more  even  balance  of 
franchisors  and  franchisees 
lished  so  that  competition  __, 
efficient  functioning  of  a  f re  s 
oniy  will  be  furthered; 

13)  certain  remedies  must 
f!,inch!Hors   and   franchisees 

dealiiifj  and  to  protect ,„. 

tain  inequitable  franchising  , 

(4)    coiwumers   are  entltlejl 
benefits  which  fiow  from  the 

conipetiiion,  the  fair  and 

ing  of  a  free  market  econoii^' 
t'Oniiable  franchising  sj'stem 

DEFINITIONS 

Sfc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  , 

(l)tA)   Tlie  term  "franchii  e 
loiuniercial  relationship  whicji 
i:ierce  created  by  agreement 
or  other  understanding,  .._ 
oral,  express  or  implied,  in 

(i)(I)  a  person  (hereafter 
fencd  to  as  a  "franchisee") 

right,  or  is  permitted,  to 

tribute  goods  or  conunoditles 
processed,  or  distributed  by 
(hereinafter   in   this  Act 
"franchisor");  or 

(II)    the  franchisee  is  „. 
or  is  permitted,  to  offer  or  ».. 
tablished,  organized,  approve  I 
by  the  franchisor;  and 

(ii)(I)    the  franchisor  .^^. 
will  lend  more  than  nominal 

the  franchisee  in  the 

lion  promotional  activities, 
marketing  plan,  method  of 
other  business  affairs;  or 

(II)  the  operation  of  x.„*ivii 
IS   substantially   associated  w  . 
chisor's  trademark,  service  mar  c 
advertising,  or  other  commercii  1 
ignating  the  franchisor. 

(B)  The  term   "franchise 

franchise  described  in 

this   paragraph    ni   which   a 
granted  the  right,  or  is 
or  negotiate  the  sale  of  ... 
name  of  or  on  behalf  of  the 

(C)  The   term   "franchise 
elude  any  commercial  .^.„„x^u, 
the  franchisee  had  been  In  the 
ness    represented   by   the 
least  two  years  prior  to  the  , 
franchise  agreement,  and  the 
aiuicipated  by  the  parties  to  _ 
nam   part   of   the   prospective 
business  in  terms  of  the 
of  services  to  be  sold  or 
franchisee. 

(2)  The  term  "good  cause"  , 

(A)  failure  by  a  franchisee  to 
comply,  without  reasonable  ^. 
ficatlon,  with  an  essential  and 
quirement  imposed  upon  him 
clii.'ie,  or 

(B)  the  use  of  bad  faith  by 
in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  . 

(3)  The  term  "marketing  area 
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means  a  cancellation,  termination,  or  failure 
to  renew  a  franchise  fen:  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling tbe  franchisor  to  withdraw  from  the 
business  of  granting,  organizing,  supplying, 
or  directing  franchises  within  a  particular 
nuvrketing  area  of  the  United  States — 

(A)  which  such  cancellation,  termination, 
„T  failure  is  not  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
.sini  Act  (15U.S.C.  45); 

(B>  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  sub- 
sequent re-entry  Into  or  operation  in  the 
marketing  area  by  the  franchisor  by  means 
of  a  new  franchise  or  otherwise,  within  five 
years  followtog  the  date  of  such  cancellation, 
termination,  or  failure  to  renew;  and 

(C)  the  franchisor  pays  the  franchisee  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  value  of  tlie 
franchisee's  business,  mcluding  goodwill  or. 
if  agreed  to  by  the  franchisee,  provides  for 
the  replacement  of  the  franchise  with  a  new 
franchise  of  equivalent  value. 

(4)  The  term  "legitimate  business  reason" 
means  a  fair  and  reasonable  business  deci- 
sion. 

(01  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  anv 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce. 
or  transportation  described  in  subparagraph 
(A>. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

NOTICE  TO  FRANCHISEES 

Sic  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tifii)  (b)  of  this  section  a  franchisor  shall 
not  cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  termi- 
nate a  franchise  unless  he  furnished  prior 
notification  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
each  franchisee  affected  thereby.  Such  noti- 
fication shall  be  In  writing  and  sent  to  such 
franchisee  by  certified  mail  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
franchise  wUl  be  cancelled,  not  renewed  or 
otherwise  terminated.  Such  notification  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  Intention  to  cancel, 
not  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor;  the  date  on  which 
such  action  shall  take  effect;  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  remedy  or  remedies  available 
to  such  franchisee  under  this  Act,  includ- 
ing a  summary  of  the  applicable  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  franchisor  may 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  upon  48  hours'  notice— 

(1)  In  order  to  protect  against  an  Im- 
minent danger  to  public  health  or  safety;  or 

(2)  In  the  event  of  Insolvency,  bankruptcy 
or  receivership  proceedings  by  the  franchisee! 

CANCELLATION  OR  TERMINATION  OF  FRANCHISES 

Sec.  6.  A  franchisor  shall  not  cancel  or 
terminate  a  franchise,  unless 

(1)  such  franchisor  has  good  cause  for 
such  cancellation  or  termination,  or 

(2)  such  franchisor  Is  effecting  a  macketlnc 
area  withdrawal.  '' 

FAILURE  TO  RENEW  PRANCHISF8 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  franchisor  shall  not  fail  to  re- 
new  any  franchise,  unless — 

(1)  such  franchisor  has  good  cause  for  such 
failure  to  renew, 

(2)  such  franchisor  has  legitimate  busi- 
ng reasons  for  such  failure  to  renew  and 
the  original  duration  of  the  franchise  which 
IS  iiot  being  renewed  Is  of  no  less  than  6  years 
and  aiiy  additional  periods  specified  In  the 
iianchlse  are  of  no  less  than  2  years,  or 

(3)  such  franchisor  Is  effecting  a  market- 
thlfrancS^I""'"^  "P**°  *^«  expiration  of 

lb)  Any  franchisor  who  falls  to  renew  a 
1  anchise  for  a  legitimate  bushiess  reason 
Mian   pay  the  franchisee  reasonable  com- 


pensation for  the  value  of  the  franchisee's 
business.  Including  goodwill. 

JUDICIAL   REMEDIES   AND   BURDEN   OF   PROOF 

Sec.  7  (a)  If  a  franchisor  engages  in  con- 
duct prohibited  under  this  Act,  a  franchisee 
may  mamtain  a  suit  against  such  fran- 
chisor. 

(bi  The  court  sliall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  remedv  the  effects 
of  conduct  which  it  finds  to  exist  and  which 
Is  prohibited  under  this  Act,  including  de- 
claratory Judgment,  mandatory  or  prohibi- 
tive Injunctive  relief,  and  interim  equitable 
relief.  The  court  may.  unless  required  by 
this  Act,  award  damages.  Including  the  value 
of  goodwill.  The  court  may.  unless  such  suit 
is  frivolous,  nnd  shall.  If  such  suit  is  suc- 
ceEsfiil.  direct  that  costs,  including  reason- 
able attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be 
paid  by  the  franchisor.  The  court  shall,  if  it 
findj  that  the  franchisor  has  acted  m  bad 
faith  m  invoking  the  termination  provi- 
sions of  .section  4(b)  of  this  Act,  award  ac- 
tual and  punitive  damages,  as  well  as  costs  as 
provided  for  in  this  subsection. 

(c)  A  suit  imder  this  .section  may  be 
brought,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  franchisor  against  whom  such 
suit  is  maintained  resides,  is  found,  or  Is 
doing  business.  No  such  siUt  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  commenced  within  two  yeais 
after  the  cancellation,  faUure  to  renew  or 
other  termination  of  the  franchise,  unless 
the  franchisor  has  allegedly  re-entered  the 
marketing  area  after  having  effected  a  mar- 
keting area  withdrawal,  m  which  case  no 
such  suit  shall  be  manltained  unle.'ts  com- 
menced within  two  years  of  such  alleged  re- 
entry. 

(di  In  any  suit  brought  pursuant  to  sec- 
lions  4(b» ,  6  and  6(a)  of  this  Act,  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  franchisor. 

PHOHIBITION    ON    WAIVER    OF   RICH1S    AND 
ABBrntATION 

Sfc.  8.  (a»  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  condition,  stip- 
ulation, provision,  or  term  of  any  fran- 
chise agreement  waiving  any  rights  granted 
under  this  Act  or  relieving  any  person  from 
liability  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  void 
and  unenforceable. 

(b(  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
limit  the  right  of  a  franchisor  and  fran- 
chisee to  agree  to  binding  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes, where — 

(1)  the  standards  applied  in  such  arbitra- 
tion are  no  less  than  the  requirements  spec- 
ified In  this  Act. 

(2)  and  any  arbitrator  employed  In  such 
arbitration  Is  chosen  from  a  list  of  Impar- 
tial arbitrators  supplied  by  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  or  other  impartial 
third  parties  designated  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  dispute.  , 

ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Sec.  9.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
peal, modify,  or  supersede,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  Act  Is  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  supplementary  to,  but  not 
a  part  of,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


GETTING  FROM  HERE  TO 
THERE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  of  California,  has 


written  an  interesting  and  useful  article, 
the  original  of  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  of  June  1,  1975: 

AUTO  "OvausE"  Stalls  Transit:  It's 
Becoming  Impossiblf  To  Get  From 
Hese  to  Theus 

(By  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives ) 
One  warm  afternoon  last  fall  a  Southern 
CaliforiUan  found  himself  in  an  ironic  pre- 
dlcameni  all  too  common  the.se  days  in  ur- 
ban America. 

Homebound  in  his  car  after  attending  a 
public  showing  of  the  French  supersonic 
Concorde  Jetliner  at  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Joseph  Haiina  fretted  first 
through  a  monstrous  airport  traffic  Jani;  it 
took  him  an  e.\a.sperating  70  minutes  Just  to 
reach  the  nearest  airport  exit.  It  took  an- 
other 35  minutes  via  clogged  freeways  to 
reaclj  his  home  In  suburban  Enclno. 

"What  progress  has  modern  man  made?" 
Hauna  fumed  in  a  letter  to  his  local  news- 
paper. "The  SST  flew  from  Paris  to  New 
York— that's  more  than  3,000  miles — In  Just 
over  three  hours.  Round  trip,  it  took  me  al- 
most as  long  to  drive  my  car  40  miles!" 

Though  their  own  predicament  may  not 
relate  to  the  SST,  mUllons  of  auto-owning 
American  urban  dwellers  these  days  can  cer- 
tainly bympathize  with  Joe  Hanna. 

Traffic  Jams,  spiraling  fuel  costs,  loss  of 
acre  after  acre  of  vitally-needed  urban  land 
to  streets,  highways  and  parking  lots — these 
are  familiar  headaches  associated  with  our 
increasing  passion  for  that  universal  symbol 
of  American  affluence,  the  automobile.  So 
many  cars  are  registered  in  California  alone 
that  my  state's  entire  population  could  tie 
riding  at  the  same  moment,  occupying  only 
the  front  seats. 

The  culprit  is  not  the  car  itself.  Private. 
ecHnfortable.  reliable,  it  is  doubtless  here  to 
stay  as  the  primary  means  of  American  mo- 
bility. But  because  of  the  automobUe's  ac- 
celerated use  m  the  city — over-use  woiUd  be 
a  better  term— we  are  fast  approaching  « 
danger  point  of  overkUl:  the  point  at  which 
we  will  see  a  diminishing  of  the  mobUlty  and 
freedom  that  the  automobile  was  designed 
to  give  us. 

The  solution  Is  obvious:  increased  develop- 
ment and  use  of  public  rapid  transit,  the 
luter-urbau  fleets  of  buses,  trains  and  the 
newest  personal  rapid  transit  (PRT)  that  are 
far  more  economical,  safe  and  less  environ- 
mentally damaging  than  the  automobile. 

But  at  a  time  when  Americans  should  be 
relying  more  on  public  transit,  urban  rider- 
ship  is  actually  dwindling,  thus  accelerating 
the  squeeze  in  our  cities. 

The  downtrend  began  In  1945  when,  due  to 
wartime  shortage,  millions  of  Americans 
garaged  their  cars  and  opted  for  public  tran- 
sit. At  war's  end,  buses  and  trains  accounted 
for  46  per  cent  of  all  inter-urban  ttsvel— 19 
bllUon  passenger  trips  per  year  all  told. 

Last  year,  the  total  had  declined  to  only 
8.6  billion  trips,  even  though  cities  mean- 
whUe  had  undergone  phenomenal  growth. 

Today,  230  American  cities  are  badly  In  • 
need  of  public  transit  modernizing  and  over- 
hata.  As  an  example  of  how  transit  has  de- 
clined, only  two  of  them— Cleveland  and 
Boston — can  boast  of  a  rail  system  connect- 
ing their  airports  and  central  cores. 

Eight  cities  In  the  20,000-50,000  population 
range  have  no  public  transit  at  aU.  In  Selma, 
Alabama,  which  recently  opened  a  modern 
school  for  handicapped  children,  two  fine 
potential  students— both  deaf— cannot  at- 
tend because  they  live  beyond  the  range  of 
the  school  bus  system.  At  least  60  mUllon 
Americans — almost  one  quarter  of  tbe  popu- 
lation—Are either  too  young,  too  old  or  too 
Infirm  to  drive;  they  must  rely  almost  en- 
tirely on  public  transit  facilities. 
And  not  a  single  American  city  today  can 
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point  to  the  kind  of  heavlly-patvouized,  mod- 
ern, safe.  Integrated  all-purpose  transit  Bys- 
fem  that  most  Europeans  hafe  enjored  for 
decades. 

What  bas  go)ic  wrong? 
ior  the  answer,  lets  looi  agaui  at  tiic 
u'.'tomoblle.  Many  of  us  siiU  cling  to  the  flc- 
Uou  that  the  family  car  Is  Inexpensive  to 
operate.  We  consider  only  the  more  obvious 
costs:  gasoline,  oil.  Insurance,  maintenance. 
On  that  basis,  according  to  one  study,  the 
average  per-m!le  cost  of  operating  an  auto- 
mobile comes  to  about  30  cents."  B\it  If  we 
add  the  hidden  cosw  of  operating  that;  same 
car,  the  figure  riaes  astronomically. 

Consider  the  cost  alone  of  urban  land  de- 
voted to  the  outomoblle;  land  for  garages, 
parking  lots,  streets,  hlgh\rays.  in  downtown 
Lo.3  Angeles,  more  than  half  of  all  siu^ace 
areas  does  nothing  but  serve  ihe  automo- 
bile In  this  manner. 

Add  to  this  asphalt  Jungle  the  spiraliug 
casts  caused  by  auto-caused  pollution,  con- 
gestion, traffic  and  danger  to  human  life. 

Suggests  J.  Herbert  HoUoman,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Cojnmerce,  the  true 
cost  then  zooms  to  $1  per  mile  or  more.  In 
almost  all  respects,  tirban  public  transit — 
that  is,  a  well-integrated  system  employing 
not  one  but  several  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— is  far  .superior  to  the  automobile.  Some 
proof: 

Safety:  Although  automobiles  are  consid- 
erably safer  than  they  once  were,  nearly 
50,000  Americans  stui  die  each  year  on  the 
nation's  hlgbwa^^  and  city  streets.  The  auto- 
mobile accounts  for  11  times  more  deaths 
than  the  bus.  nearly  20  times  that  of  the 
train. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  gieater  develop- 
ment of  public  transit  would  mean  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  most  precious  resource 
of  all — human  life. 

Besource  conservation:  On  a  per -passenger, 
per-mile  basis,  bus,  rail  and  PRT  transit  re- 
quires only  a  fraction  of  the  fuel  needed  by 
tbe  autranobUe. 

If  by  a  target  date  of  1990  wr  coxdd  trans- 
fer 38  billion  more  passenger  "trips"  from 
tbe  automobile  to  mass  transit  we  could  save 
nearly  10  bUUon  gaUons  of  fuel. 

At  today's  fuel  prices,  this  would  mean  a 
saving  of  more  than  $5  billion,  enough  to 
fliuuice  a  substantial  portion  of  critically- 
needed  new  transit  faclUties  in  our  crowded 
dtles. 

Further,  the  decreasing  availability  of  pre- 
ciotis  natural  resources  means  that  we  must 
make  more  efncient  use  of  raw  materials. 
Mass  transit  vehicles  provide  the  most 
effective  use  of  these  materials  because  of 
their  high  capacity  o^MbUltics  and  high  level 
of  productive  vehicle  miles. 

TMiaii  well-being:  Mass  transit  contributes 
substantially  to  urban  harmony  through  co- 
ordinated and  productive  use  of  land,  reduc- 
tion of  pollution,  cougeatiou  and  noise. 

Motor  vehicles  account  for  fully  62  per 
cent  of  air  pollution  in  tbe  United  States; 
wltb  the  greater  number  of  passenger  loads 
carried,  buses,  ti-alna,  and  PET  are  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  reduction  of  pollution.  In  most 
cltiesL  a  shift  to  mosa  transit  would  slow  or 
bait  tbe  trend  toward  the  acquisition  of 
costly  land  to  support  the  automobile. 

In  Ix>8  Angeles  alone,  perhaps  America's 
most  auto-cousclous  city,  there  ai'e  465  miles 
of  freeways  nnd  18,000  "miles  of  streets  and 
highways. 

Apollo  7  astronauts  color-phoiographlug 
the  Paciac  Coast  from  midway  In  Baja  Cal- 
ifornia to  Santa  Barbara  caught  sharp  de- 
tail everywhere  except  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin — which  appears  as  a  browiuih  vellow 
blob. 

Perhaps  because  the  c»^t  of  operating  the 
automobile  has  been  so  sugar-coated,  and 
its  convenience  and  privacy  so  accepted,  ur- 
bsn  commuters  may  not  realize  viip  d<dlar 
savings  they  roay  expect  from  modPrn:2ed 
and  better  pntronl^ed  public  ♦rn:i-!r. 
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Once  again,  Los  Augelt  ! 
cellent  example.  Accordln ; 
missioned  by  tlie  Souther  i 
Transit  District,  Los  Ange 
now  drive  long  distances 
(30  to40nUlC3,  no 
ing   metropolitan   area) 
or  more  cacli  year  by  rici 
muter  trains  instead. 

But  would  tliey  make 
ence  In  several  cities  huJ 
would — if  tbe  cost,  conifo: 
are  right. 

For  instance,  traxi;,it.  ri 
per  cent  within  weeks 
fares  to  25  cents.  In  £ 
•M.-igic  Carpet "  no-fare 
ia  Fall    197o.   transit   pat 
per  cent  in  two  montlis. 
uiated   20,000   fewer   ai 
downtown  bireets  after    , 
duced  to  15  cents  from  4< 

And  in  San  Francisco, 
efficient,   modern   Bay 
rail  system,  the  picture 
durii:g  the  niornlng  peak 
now  whisks  about  22  per 
mutcrs  acros.s  San  Francisco 
on    the    Sail    Francisco 
raonth.s  before  a  nerve-fra 
been  trimmed  5  per  cent. 

Clearly,  theti,  urban  A 
onstrated  their  wimngne; 
s\\  Itch  to  buses  and  rail  s 
convinced  doing  so  v.ill 
their  pocketbook.  But 
enough;  convenience, 
demands   equally 
experience     has     shown, 
modern  transit  programs 
great  majority  of  Amerlcsfc 

What,  then,  wUl  It  take 
improve   these   systems, 
growing  mobility  mess  In 

Obviously,  It  will  take  s 

Presently,  the  federal  g 
between  $1  and  $2  billion 
of  transit  subsidies  to  the 
creaslngly,  cities  themselv( 
transit  districts  are  facing 
need. 

Atlanta   voters  last  yet 
approved  a  one-cent  sales 
voted  to  public  transit,  j 
fell  short  in  car-minded 
by  a  margin  encoiu-aglngi  r 
years  earlier.  The  people  ol 
spending   $1.5   billion,   s 
"people  mover"  system. 

My  own  home  town,  San 
a  start  without  Uncle 
inile.s  of  elevated  fixed  rail 
cars    will    loop    Uie 
hopes  this  will  serve  as  a 
tify  federal  investment  in 
to  reach  the  airport  and 
People    obviously    are 
chanted  with  the  ai 
mode  of  transportation," 
lock,  president  of  the 
sociation  and  general 
land  Transit  System. 

"Except  for  my  ovii  city 
Tstems  now   receive   sr 
land  probably  will  need 
If  It  is  to  be  expanded. 

But  neither  the  $l-$2 
nunl  federal  subsidy  nor 
lor  transit  locally  are 
help  maintain  status  quo. 
pitifully  short  of  financing 
range,  coordinated  program  i 
milllous  of  Americans 
"It  Is   time   we  face   up 
fact,'   argues   William   J. 
of  the  Institute  for  Rapi  1 
ma.<5s  transit,  like  public 
Security,  Is  a  national  r 

Dr.  N.  Jolin  Beck,  group 
tjan.sportatlon  systems  of 
InduFtrie«.  nprees  1  a-'X  sprl 
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tlfying  before  a  congressloni  1 
subcommittee,  stressed  the 
Ideas. 

"The  country  Is  facing  a 
Innovation   hi   ground 
new    and    modernized 
quickly  deployed  If 

ttnue  to  enjoy  their 

freedom  of  movement,"  he 
As   suggested  by   both  . 
what   is   critically   needed 
national  commitment  to 
same  kind  of  commitment 
time  sent  Americans  to  the 
nectcd  American  cities  wltl 
ttate  highways. 

Discounting  the  inflation 
of  a  long-range  transit  con 
t<jtal  little  more  than  what 
wilihig  to  earmark  for  .spao 
Established  in  1956,  the 
Fund  (which  financed  the 
work)  has  grown  continuot 
spending  Is  projected  at  a  $1 
next  year;  total  expenditurei 
reach  $75  bUllon.  Manned 
at  its  peak  cost  $6  billion 
14  years  of  its  existence,  „ 
a  total  of  about  $52  billion, 

Backed    by    a    strong 
critically-needed   national 
will  require  at  least  $77 

funds  through  1990. „ 

improvements  on  existing 
nancing  new  ones,  the  mou 
plied  to  all  three  major  fomu 
rail  and  PRT. 

Moit  Important,  it  would  __ 
cities  to  develop  coordinate  1 
ploying  the  latest  in 
nology  that  Is  already 

As  often  happens, 
advanced   faster   than   , 
Until  this  year.  Highway  _.. 
be  used  only  for  more  road 
Due  chiefly  to  Rep.  Glenn 
Is  no  longer  so.  Anderson 
oriented  Public  Works  C_ 
the  notion  that  Inasmuch 
selves  have  contributed  to 
conunuultles  have  the  r.., 
share  of  gas  tax  revenues  In 
traffic  with  other  modes  of  _ 
At-  the  state  level,  similar 
been    pushed   to    enactment 

Sen.  James  R.  Mills,  an ^„ 

of  diversity  lu  transportatU  n 

Buses  will  continue  to  Im 
of  urban  mass  transit. 

Bus  production  now  total: 
and  3,000  units  a  year.  To  ^ 
jective,  the  output  will  have 
by    15,000.    But   they   wont 
smelly,  polluUng  vehicles  of 
As  technology  advances, 
buses  Is  now  moving  from  dj^ 
reality:  the  low-floor,  smootl  i- 
bus,  and,  for  larger  passengt  r 
decker  buses  that  can  carry  t~ 
passengers  in  air  conditioned 
but  two  examples. 

We  must  also  expand  our 
systems.  Today  there  are  400 
In  the  country,  almost  all  t 
cities:  Chicago,  New  Tork 
Boston  and  Cleveland.  By 
double  this  track  mileage  to 
need  at  least  13,000  new 
added  passenger  load. 

Not  far  down  the  road. 
150  miles  per  hour)  alr-cushla  i 
Ing  thousands  of  passengers 
longer  than  buses  can  ade 
As  guest  at  a  demonstration 
on  the  test  tract  near 
I  felt  the  sensation  one  gets 
cockpit  at  takeoff. 

Finally,  there  Is  PRT 
flexible  service,  convenient 
tractlveness.  these  InnovatU 
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ers"  come  closest  yet  to  replacing  the  second 
automobile  with  American  families.  Unlike 
buses  or  trains  which  are  designed  to  move 
larger  numbers  of  passengers,  PRT  conslBts 
of  special  purpose,  highly  personalized  vehi- 
cles, private,  well-appointed,  (Bering  non- 
.stop,  automated,  orlgin-to-destlnatlon  serv- 
ice and  an  extensive  network  of  stations. 

Three  examples  of  operating  PRTs  are 
those  shuttling  passengers  between  termi- 
nals and  hotels  at  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth, 
Houston  and  Tampa  airports. 

On  an  individual  basis,  the  cost  of  tbe 
$77  billion,  14-year  national  transit  program 
breaks  down  to  about  $22  per  American  per 
year. 

Considering  the  reduction  of  urban  con- 
gestion It  would  bring  about,  the  Increase 
in  safety  and  envh-onmental  harmony,  the 
reduction  in  air  pollution  and  the  peace 
of  mind  It  will  buy,  that  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  country's  greatest  potential  bargains. 

We  spent  nearly  as  much  to  walk  on  the 
moon,  to  savor  the  heady  adventure  of  ex- 
ploring Outer  Space;  we  spent  a  nearly 
equal  amount  to  link  our  cities  with  safe, 
modern  highways.  Isn't  It  time  now  to  start 
untangling  the  mobility  mess  within  Urban 
America? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  order.s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  hiclude  extraneous 
matters:) 

Mr.  Railsback.  for  5  minutes,  tcdav. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PraoLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blanchard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  toda\. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  10  minutes,  todov. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dodo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLxzMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  15  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  10  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ViGORiTo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  0'NEn,L,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Maguire,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 


gressional Record,  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $834. 

Mr.  Krueger,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous mata-ial,  notwithstanding  fhe  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  Is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Pi-lnter  to  cost  $764.50. 

Mr.  Corman,  to  revise  and  extend  aft» 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  on  the  Heinz 
amendment. 

Mr.  GuDE,  his  remarks  during  genei'al 
debate  on  H.R.  8121  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Wliole  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Recss  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  John  L.  Burton  on  H.R.  8121  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lott)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Pritchard  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  GUDE. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  In  thiee  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Kasten  m  four  instances. 
Mr.  Bell. 
Ml-.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Grassley, 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blanchard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mof  XL. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  hi  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  two  instances. , 

Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  Instances. 

Ms.  Holtzsian  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  10  histances. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Harrington. 


Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  Koch  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Dent. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 
Ml'.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Ambro. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  Jl.  8030.  An  act  to  Increase  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  untU  November  15.  1975. 

Date :  June  26,  197S. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
tiure  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2003.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  JULY  8,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurroit  Reso- 
lution 324  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
July  8  next. 

Tliereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  324,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Tuesday,  July  8.  1975.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  claase  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  cooperative 
arrangements  with  private  enterprise  for 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  production 
and  enrichment  of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  236,  to  provide  for  authorization  of 
contract  authority  therefor,  and  for  other 
purposes  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-202);  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  18th  an- 
nual report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  and  Participating 
Projects,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  act  of 
Aprtl  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  105):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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1287.  A  letter  from  the  Cbalrnutn,  Federal 
Po'A'er  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  ot 
the  publication  entitled  "Hydroelectric  Plant 
Construction  Cost  and  Annnal  Production 
Exneuses,  1972";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
^tllte  ajid  Foreign  Commerce. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securl- 
fCa  and  Exchange  Coramisslon,  transmitting 
ihc  40ih  Annual  Report  of  the  Commlselon, 
C(»verjng  fiscal  year  1974.  pursuant  to  section 
S.iib)  of  the  Secuiitles  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  section  23  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holdmg  Company  Act  of  1935,  .section  4tf(a) 
oi  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  194(\ 
section  216  of  the  Investment  Advise;-.?  Act 
of  1940.  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1949. 
amending  the  Bietlon  Wood,  Agreement,  Act. 
section  H{b)  of  the  luter-Ameiicau  Develop- 
;<ient  Bank  Aci.  and  :-fci:on  liib)  of  ilie 
Asian  Development  Ba:ik  Ac;  to  the  Co.;i- 
mittee  on  Interstate  .i:id  I'orelgn  Commerce. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  3ecretar>-  of  Health. 
Educaticu,  and  Welfaj».  u-ausmiiiiini  a  drutv 
of  proposed  letjl^atiou  to  save  the  lu>:caie  or 
beneficiaries  of  programs  assisted  under  pari 
A  of  title  IV  of  vhe  Social  Security  Act  from 
any  reduction  caused  by  the  au^i^umeut  of 
support  rights  to  Uic  Sta'.e;  lo  the  ConunU.ee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

REcnvKo  From  the  CuMPiaJujLS  GcNtnAj. 

1290.  A  letter  from  tUe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  problems  Sute  auditors  have  In 
obtaining  reimbur.sement  for  audits  of  fed- 
erally assisted  programs;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Government  Opetrntkina. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Improvements  needed  In  regulation  of 
commodity  futures  trmdiug;  joinUy,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Agriculture. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  to  vary  the  training  of  Reserve 
and  Guard  units  and  members  by  skill  and 
readiness  requirements  and  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  training  time;  JolnUy,  to  the 
Committees  on  Goverimienc  Operations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Mcrchajjt  Marine  r,nd 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PtJB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XEU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MXDZZ:  Oommlttea  on  UoUiie  Admin- 
istration. Supplemental  report  on  HJl.  5328. 
A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian  Instltu* 
tlon  to  plan  museum  support  facilities  (Rept. 
No.  »i-aS8.  Pt.  n) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  nUiMAN:  XTommlttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  6900  (Rept.  No. 
94-338).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOBQAn.  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  H&  4699.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize approprlatlona  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977  for  carrying  out  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-329) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  tlw  Union. 

Mr.  BOBENTHAL:  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 291.  Conctirrent  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate Jean  Mo&net  for  his  effcotg  during 
the  past  quarter  century  in  furtherance  of 
European  unity  (Rept.  No.  94-330).  Referred 
to  the  Houaa  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCFAIiL.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJB.  8308.  A  bin  '"«*1"c  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Tranq;>ortatlon  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  ' 


June  30,  1976,  and  tlie 
tember   30,   1976,   and   for 
(Rept.  No.  94-331).  Referred 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:   Conimltte 
and  Labor.  HJt.  7217.  A  bU 
Education  of  the 
vide   educatioiial    assistancd 
capped    cblldreii,    and    for 
with   amendment    (Rept 
lerrert  to  the  Conmiittee  of  i 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Union 


perl  }d  ending  Sep- 

other  purposes 

to  the  Com- 

sn  the  State  of 

on  Education 

to  amend  the 

Handicapped  Act  to  pro- 

to    all    handi- 

ther   purposes; 

n4.    94  332).   Re- 

le  Wliole  Hoiu-p 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND 


OTi 


th 


Under  rlau.se  5  of  rule  : 
of  rule  XXn,  public  blDs  i 
were  hitroduced  aiid  .sev 
i;s  follows: 

Mr.  ASHLEY  uor  him 
William  Stantox)  : 
H.R.  8253.  A  blU  to  ..._ 
by  the  Gcneml  Accounting 
i-ial  Reserve  Board,  banks, 
to  the  Committee  on  Bank  in 
Hoii.siiig. 

Mr.  BAFALIS : 
H.R.  8254.  A  bill  to  ame 
•  r  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rlv 
iK"''tii)g  the  Lo\£ihatcliee 
as  a  potential  addition  to 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System; 
tee  o:i  Interior  and  Insular 
By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 

H.R.  8255.  A  bill  to  

dent  of  the  United  States  to 
name  of   Congress,   a  medal 
Charles  E.  Yeager;  Jointly  to 
on  Armed  Services,  and  Ba 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  CR.^NE : 
HR.   8256.   A    blU    to   anic 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  -^ 
definition  of  food  supplement ; 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  o 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.    CRANE     (fol 
Martin,  Mr.  Keily, 
W.  DANnx,  Jr.) : 
H.R.  8257.  A  bill  to  presei  v 
the  free  choice  of  indlvidun 
form,  Join,  or  assist  labor  _ 
to  refrain  from  such  actlvltl^ 
mlttee  on  Bducation  and 

By     Mr.     CRANE     (for 

Mabtin,  and  Mr.  

HR.  8258.  A  bill  to  protect 
choice  of  Federal  employee! 
management  relations;  to  th( 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRANE  (for 
Mr.    Dickinson,    xir 
Wampler,  Mr.  Roberi 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr 
MAHSINO,    Mr. 

and  Mr.  Bacman) 
H.R.  8259.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal 
the  establishment  of  pi 
review  organizations  to  revlefc 
ered  under  the  medicare  and 
grams;  Jointly  to  th© 
and    Means,    and    Interstate 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HJl.  8260.  A  bill  to  amen  I 

Revenue  Code. of  1964  to 

deduction  few  St«kte  and  loca 
tratlon  fees  paid  or  accrued, 
purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.   DDfGELL    (foi 
Mr.  FrrHiAN) 
H.R.  8261.  A  bUl  to  require 
information     about     a 

octane  be  disclosed  to   

Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 


KPSOLUTIONS 
and  claiLse  4 


provide  fur  ait  audit 
ice  of  the  Ped- 
and  branches: 
,  Currency  and 


1  d  ."^cticn  5(0) 
rs  Act  by  des- 
ver  in  Florida 
National  Wild 
)  the  Conmii- 
AfTilrs. 


Stephj  ns, 


tie 
professl  anal 


Comm  ttees 


June 


id  resolution;? 
lally  referred 

t.ji,  and  Mr.  J. 


auth4rize  the  Presi- 

present  in  the 

to   Brig.   Gen. 

he  Committees 

king.  Currency 


<i   the   Fedcra! 

t  to  taclude  a 

and  for  other 

Interstate  and 

himself,    Mr. 
ud  Mr.  Robert 

6  and  protect 

employees  to 

organizations,  or 

to  the  Com- 

Labir. 


KS  .LT 


himself,    Mr. 
): 
the  freedom  of 
In  employee- 
Committee  on 

hiijiself,  Mr.  Rose, 

Mathib,    Mr. 

W.  Dantel,  Jr., 

MrL4oRo,  Mr.  Lago- 

Mr.  Davis, 


title  XI  of  the 

provision  for 

standards 

services  cov- 

medlcald  pro- 

on  Ways 

and    Foreign 


the  Internal 

all4w  an  Itemized 

vehicle  regls- 

and  for  other 

on  Ways  and 

himself,   and 

that  certain 

automotive     gasoline 

to  tbe 

Foreign  Com- 


cons  imers; 


llr. 

MONTCOIC  iHT 


tie 


respc  ct 


Incc  me 


tie 


Jthori  ;e 


By   Mr.   DINGELL    (for 
IJCGGSTT,     Mr.     Reus: 

Harsis)  : 
HJL  8262.  A  bill  to  amend 

WUdUfe  Refuge  System 

of  1966,  and  for  other  purpooes 
mi  t  tee  on  Merchant  Marine  as 
By  Mr.  FREY  (for  blmse|f, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 

UlLLIS,     Mr.     ICHOBD, 

Michel.  Mr. 
rNSON,  Mr.  Stexceb  of 
SxucKEY.  and  Mr 
U.R.  8263.  A  bill  to  amend 
f-ations  Act  of  1934  with  r 
l:ev.  dl  of  licenses  for  the 
caaiiiig  ststtjons;  to  the  Commi 
stale  and  Poretgu  Comraerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
nil.  8264.  A  bill  to  amend  t 
MeitiittUt  Marine  Act,  1936,  in 
tciici  iiie  mortgage  iiL^urauce  ^ 
iu  to  .shoreside  lishery  facilitlt  s 
meni;     lo    the    Committee    < 
Marine  .,nd  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  GINN: 
H.U.  S265.  A  bUl  to  provide 
«fcrvatit>n.  revitalizatjon  and 
marine  tisherie.s  and  for  other 
tlie    Cf>nimittee    on    Merchant 
F'isherie.s. 

ByMr.  GUY  ER: 
H.R.  «2S6.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   to 

*5.000     exemption     from     

mrjouiit.-  received  as  annuities 
r.Uit-r  retirement  benefits;  to 
un  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HEINZ: 
H.R.  C267.  A  bill   to  an 
Hs-sistance   to   stimulate   the 
needed  housing,  to  create  new 
of  high  unemployment  and  t< 
mortgage  payments  on  homes 
sons   who   are   temporarily 
vnderemployed  as  the  result  of 
iiomic  couditious,  and  for  ot 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
IIousi:ig. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  8268.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
of  the  United  States  to  present 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig. 
F.    Yeager;    Jointly   to   the   C 
.'Vrmed  Services,  and  Banking, 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for 
Hannaford)  : 
H.R.  8269.  A  bill  to  termlnat< 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportatlo  i 
ByMr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  8270.  A  bUl  to  amend  ^ 
405  of  title  23,  United  States 
vide  for  the  Installation  of 
.It  certain  rallroad-hlghway  __. 
Committee  on  Public  Works  anc 
tion. 

ByMr.  MATHIS: 
H  Jl.  8271.  A  bill  to  amend 
umted  States  Code  In  order  to 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program 
Ice-connected  dlsabUity  solely 
or  treatment  for  such  dlsablUt; 
at  Veterans'  Administration 
ties;  to  the  Conunittee  on 

H  Jl.  8272.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe 
tions  Act  of  1934  with  respect  U 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
.stations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.MATSUNAQA: 
Wn.  8273.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondar  r 
Act  of  1965  to  increase  the 
of  payments  for  any  fiscal 
administrative   expenses    oi 
carrying  out  title  I  of  that  act; 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 


Adml]  Llstration 


the  National 

Act 

to  the  Com- 

Flsheries. 

.  Mr.  Btbon, 

H^NNAFOBD.  Mr. 

LoTT,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  RoB- 

Wi&conain,  Mr. 

Wt  rrsHUBST) ; 


Communi- 
to  the  re- 
operation of  broad- 
tee  on  Inter- 


pi  ogram  ' 


for  the  cou- 

mf  nagement  of 

purpoees;  to 

Marine    and 


the  Internal 

prtjvlde  a  basic 

tax    for 

pensions,  or 

Conunlttee 


An  led 


26,  1975 


himself,  Mr. 
,     and     Mr. 


tie  XI  of  the 

order  to  ex- 

there- 

and  eqtiip- 

Mercbaui, 


emergency 

li-oductiou  of 

obs  In  times 

heJp  defray 

by  per- 

or 

adverse  eco- 

purposes: 

Currency  and 


o  ivned 
ut  enqdoyed 


otl  er 


he  President 

In  tbe  name 

aen.  Charles 

ttees  on 

<  iiirrency  and 


hinlself  and  Mr. 

the  Airlines 
Committee  on 


sec  ions  130  and 

<  ode,  to  pro- 

w^rnlng  lights 

to  the 

Transporta- 


croi  sings; 


tt  le  10  of  the 

provide  that 

>r  treatment 

or  any  serv- 

secause  care 

Is  available 

medical  faclll- 

Servlces. 

Jommunlca- 

the  renewal 

}roadcasting 

Ii  .terstate  and 


section  143  of 

Education 

um  amount 

for  the 

Stete   In 

to  the  Com- 


9»r 
aiy 
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By  Mr.  RICHMOUD: 
H.R.  8274.  A  %1U  te  pvovMe  as  oppwttmity 
to  individuals  to  n>ak»  flwanciM  contribu- 
tions, in  ooniw0tton  with  the  payment  of 
their  Federal  Incane  taa,  tar  th*  aiCvanoe- 
ment  of  tSie  Arts  and  Che  KsBiDitfes;  to 
tbe  Cononlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOE: 
HR.  827S.  A  bin  to  discourase  the  use  of 
leg-hold  or  stoei  }aw  traps  on  MUmals  in  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comneree. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  8276.  A  Mn  to  amend  the  lAnd  and 
Water    Ooneerratkm   Fund    Act   of    1965    to 
create  the  Disabled  Eagle  passport  program 
under  which  disabled  persons  are  admitted 
free  to  eertaiu  acbnisaion  fee  areas  in  na- 
tional parks  and  national  recreation  areas, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  lasular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHAI.EN: 
H.R.  8*77.  A  bill  to  anth<M'iKe  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present,  in  the  name 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Oen.  Charles 
E.    Yeager;    Jointly    to    the   Committees   on 
Armed  Servioee,  and  Bemklng,  Currency,  and 
Housing. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ftnrrBR,  Mr.  STSinfGroir,  Mr.  ScmroER, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  HefNix,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  MACtrmE,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Broyhili.,  Mr.  Hastircs,  and 
Mr.  Heinz)  : 
H  R.  8278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  authority  for  health  in- 
formation,  education,   and  promotion  pro- 
grams, to  revise  and  extend  the  authority 
for  disease  prevention  and  control  programs, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  the  authority  for 
venereal  disease  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
K.R.  8279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  in  regard  to  Iron  pipe  flttlngs;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.     Stephens,    Mr.     Bauccs,     Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  JnTORoe,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Macd<htai.d  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Mann,  Mt.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas): 
H.R.  8280.  A  bill  to  au^orlse  emergency  as- 
sistance   to    stimulate    the    production    of 
needed  housing  and  to  help  defray  mortgage 
payments  on  homes  owned  by  persons  who 
are   temporarily   unemployed   or   underem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  adverse  economic  con- 
dltitms,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  BADHJiO: 
H.R.  8281.  A  IMll  to  provide  for,  and  assure 
the  independence  of,  a  Special  Prosecutor, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  8282.  A  bill  to  limit  the  export  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  technology  and  materials  so  as 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energ;-. 

By   Mr.    CORMAN    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Crane,  Mr.  Ketchxtm,  Mr.  Mikva,  and 

Mr.  Stark)  : 

H.R.  8283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Oode  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

type  of  flavors  which  may  be  used  on  bonded 

wine  cellar  premlees  in  the  production  of 

special  natural  wines;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Dtr  PONT: 
HR.  8284.  A  biu  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  to  civUlaa  employees 
'iTHj  are  retired  membere  of  ttae  uniformed 
services  full  retentioa  pTttennon  credit  In 
reductions  in  force  for  total  length  of  time  in 
Active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
committee  on  Post  Oflkse  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  8285.  A  bm  to  estaWl*  a  national 


cemetery  la  th*  State  oC  Oetoware;  to  the 
Committee  (M'WVtmmmt  Affataa. 

By  Ifr.  vniDUCT: 
HJL  «M8.  A  biB  to  authortEe  certain  ap- 
proprlatlans  to  he  vsed  only  fer  pwposes  of 
strengthsnlnB  tti*  Military  capabUltles  of 
signatories  ot  -Qhe  N«>rth  Atlantic  Treaty  In 
order  to  enaUe  such  signatories  to  fulflll 
their  ohligatians  under  racfa  teeaty;  to  the 
Committee  on  tntematlonal  Betattons. 

By   Mr.    FTTHIAN    (for   himself.   Mr. 

JZNBETTE,  Mr.  PATMAN,  MT.  OTTINCa, 

Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Burxaa, 
Mr.     Pressi.iti.    Mr.    McHuch,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kas- 
TEHatEiER.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Pbeyek. 
Mr.  Brinklet,  and  Mr.  FuofUA) : 
H.R.  8287.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  In  agri- 
culttire  and  forestry  at  State  agrlcultunl  ex- 
pertment  stations,  land -giant  ooUagea.  and 
cooperating    forestry    researoh    institutions 
funded  under  Public  Law  87-786;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agrictiiture. 

By  Mr.  OUIMi  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Favnt- 
Kor.  Mr.  liirroiN,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
BiESTER,    Mr.   Eraser,   Mr.    Mazzou, 
Mrs.   Meyner,   Mr.   McKihney.   Mr. 
RA1I.SBACK,  and  Mr.  Sees)  : 
H.a.  6268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Self-Governtuent    and    Govern- 
mental Beoi^anlsation  Act  to  aboUsb  the  Na< 
tional  Capital  Service  Area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  District  ot  Coltunbia. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
IIM.  8288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  629a  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Secturity  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
nmrrlage  of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall 
not  terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to  wid- 
ow's, widower's,  or  parent's  insurance  bene- 
fits or  reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  {for  himself.  MT. 
RlHALCO,    Ms.     Fenwick,     Mr.    FOB- 
sttbe.   Mr.   Macosuc,   Ms.   Meymoi, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.    Bedeu..    Mr.    CixvEuum,    Mr. 
Hyue,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
SncoN,  and  Mr.  Csarles  H.  Wilson 
of  California) : 
H.R.  8291.  A  bm  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  contigu- 
ous and  compact  territory  for  the  election  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Batalis,  and  Mr.  Nix) : 
H.R  8292.  A  bfll  to  amend  titles  II,  vn, 
XI,  XVI,  XVni,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
instirance  program,  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program,  and  the  medicare  pro- 
gram by  a  newly  established  Independent  So- 
cial Secm-ity  Administration,  to  separate  so- 
cial security  trust  fund  items  from  the  gen- 
eral Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  maOing 
of  certain  notices  with  social  security  and 
supplemental  sectirity  Income  benefit  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waj-s  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8298.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of  in- 
ventory and  cMtain  other  ordinary  income 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Wsys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  8294.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  certain  pen- 
alties for  gun  control  (Senses  and  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  obtain  appellate  review 
of  certain  sentences  relating  to  gtm  control 
offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8295.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  tncreaae  from  #1 
niHh<m  to  $10  iniOtsa  the  assmpMon  from 
hsCwarlal  tfevclspaaeat  kond  Ueatment  for 
certata  anudl  Issaee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.KAZEN: 
HJt.  9WB.  A  Mil  to  preserve  and  protect 
<iie  BsiiaCa  Aoeqtda  AqneOact  tn  the  victnlty 
oCBte  MOe  Creek,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  to  the 
CommlWbee  on  Public  Works  and  Tranapor- 
tatton. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CoNms.  Mr.  Corneu..  Mr. 
Edgar,   Mr.  Rodino,   Mr.  Baovnr  of 
California.  Mr.  Dsinan,  Ms.  Metm^, 
Mr.    Mitchell    ot    Maryland,    Mr. 
Levitas,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  EiLBlaG, 
Ur.    OrriNent,    Mr.    McHv«k.    tfr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  ^nacsLnw,  Jtt.  Wcat- 
nt.  Mr.  BtsEix,  Mr.  Bbothiix,  Mr. 
□lueab,  and  1^.  Souwa)  : 
ns,.  8297.  A  bfll  to  present  the  prsltfem- 
tion   of  nuclear   weapons  by  nmttag  Che 
transfer  of  certain  nuclear  technology  mat 
materials;  to  the  Joint  Comndttee  on  AtonA; 
Energy. 

Bylfr.LOTT: 
HJt.  8298.  A  MB  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  swdd  duplkmtlon 
of  tax  imposed  undM-  the  Federal  Insurance 
Oimtrtbutlons  Act  and  the  VMeral  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  in  the  case  o«  enn<luywa 
of  the  same  employee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  «299.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
n^ttes  Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for  the  hn- 
piuveinent  of  museum  services,  and  to  pro- 
TMe  Indemnities  for  exhibitions  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  endeavors,  and  tor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Eiueec,  Mr. 

Davis,  and  Mr.  Solars)  : 

H.R.  8300. — A  bill  to  amend  title  89.  United 

States  Oode.   to  extend  the  period  during 

which   preferential   maU   rates  shall   apply 

with  respect  to  certain  publications  mailed 

by  veterans'  organizations;  to  the  Oommlttee 

on  Fast  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  CallfMnia,  Mr.  Bkeatjx, 
Mr.  Cornell,   Mr.   Devwe.  Mr.  L»- 
Palce.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  TsoNCAs,  Mr.  Van  Dees- 
LiN,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  8301.  A  bni  to  amend  title  lO  of  the 
umted  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care  or  treatment 
under  the  (CAMPUS  program  for  any  serv- 
lee-oonnected  dlsabnity  solely  because  care 
or  treatment  for  such  disability  is  available 
at  Veterans'  Administration  medical  fsclU- 
tles;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hroir- 
lbr  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Eilberc, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Mazeoli,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Kr^, 
Mrs.  Llotd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fith- 
ian,    Mr.    Harrington.    Mr.    Edgar. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  McHrcH.  end  Mr. 
Berclano)  : 
H.R.  8302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  extent  to 
which  farm  losses  can  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.QUIE: 
H.R.  8303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  a  more  equitable  means  of 
allocating  grants  among  local  educational 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  »*^ 
Labor. 

H.R.  8304.  A  biU  to  amend  the  national 
reading  Improvement  program  to  provide 
more  flexibility  in  the  types  of  projects  which 
can  be  funded,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latwr. 
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By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
reniber  14.  1959  (Public  Law  86-272;  73  Stat. 
ijHb ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RINALOO: 
H  R.  8306.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
(.1  cei  tuin  llnanclal  information  by  financial 
l.istiiutlons    to   governmental    agencies,    to 
•irotect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
i.iated   invasions  of  privacy   by  prescribing 
iirocedures  and  standards  governing  disclo- 
sure of  such  Information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

H.R.  8307.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II,  VII. 
XI.  XVI,  XVin,  and  XIX  Of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  old-age,  siirvivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program,  the  supplemental  security 
income  program,  and  the  medicare  progiam 
by  a  newly  established  Independent  Social 
Security  Administration,  to  separate  social 
security  truat  fund  items  from  the  general 
Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
certain    notices    with    social    security    and 
supplemental       security      Income       benefit 
checks,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.   8308.   A  bUl   to  repeal   the   e.trnings 
limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean-s. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  8300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  supple- 
mentary   medical    insurance    program    for 
wheelchairs     and     other     durable     medical 
equipment   furnished    on    a    lease-purcha.se 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  8310.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security   Act   to  repeal   the  recently 
added    provision    for    the    eotablishmeut    ©f 
professional  standards  review  organizations 
lo  review  services  covered  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8311.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
rural  hospitals  shall  be  exempt  for  a  period 
of  18  months  from  the  requirements  and 
provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  relating  to  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations,  and  from  the  1972 
amendments  to  titles  XVIII.  XIX,  and  V  of 
such  act  (and  the  recently  approved  re^u- 
lations  relating  thereto)  on  utilization  're- 
view and  utUization  control  under  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  material  and  child 
health  programs;  and  to  provide  for  a  «- 
month  study  of  alternative  methods  of 
ultilization  review  and  utilization  control 
lor  such  hospitals;  jointly  lo  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  8312.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  to  individuals  over  age  18  who  are 
disabled  children  of  Federal  employees  en- 
titled to  receive  a  retirement  annuity  under 
sucii  chapter:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oilice  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for    liimself,    Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Garnet,  and 
Mr.  OiNN) : 
H  R.  8313.  A  bill  to  authorise  emergency  as- 
^ 'stance    lo    stimulate    the    production    of 
needed  housing  and  to  help  defray  mortgage 
payments  on  homes  owned  by  persons  who 
are    temporarily    unemployed    or    underem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  adverse  economic  con- 
tlitlons.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  BAt)ILLO  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

ROYBAL)  : 

U.R.  8314.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
>t.»»e.s  Cixle.  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
>>iliiv4ii;il  pn>cecUiii;<s  in  nil  district  couri.s  of 
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the  United  States,  and  for 

the  Committee  on  the 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for . 
IAN,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Harkin,    Mr.    Bear] 
land,  Mr.  Stark,  ant 
>    H.R.   8315.   A  bill   to 
Crop   Insurance  Act  to 
pendent  corporation  to 
po.ses  of  such  act,  to 
ten«-.ive  commodity  coverage 
and  for  other  purposes;    to 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM 
H.R.  8316.  A  bill   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
tional  income  tax  exemptioi 
his   .spouse,  or  his  depend 
abled,  and  for  other  purpc 
raittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.   8317.  A  bill   to  an. 
the  .Social  Security  Act  to 
Jtuel  increases  in  the  aggregafe 
able  for  social  services 
thereunder  so  as  to  reflect 
of  living:    to  the  Committe  > 
Means. 

H  R.  8318.  A  bill  to  amen( 
curity  Act  to  make  certain 
of   supplemental    security   1^ 
recipients  of  aid  to  famUie  : 
ent   children,   and   recipien  s 
under  the  veterans'  benefil 
certain    other    Federal    anc 
slsted  programs  will  not 
of  such  benefits,  aid,  or 
because  of  increases  In 
curity  benefits;   to  the 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8319.  A  bill  to  ame4d 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  . 

exemption  from  income  tax    . 
f-eived  as  annuities,  pensioif^ 
tirement    benefits;     to    the 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8320.  A  bill   to  amejfd 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
of  an  individual,   a  credit 
WOO)    or  a  deduction   (not 
for  public  transit  fare 
in  traveling  to  and  from 
case  of  a  handicapped 
use  public  transportation,  a 
exceed  $750)  or  a  deduction 
$3,000)    for   reasonable 
penses   incurred   in   travelin] 
work;  to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  8321.  A  bill   to  amei^ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ,   . 
credit  for  taxes  or  rent  paid 
residence  by  persons  who  are 
or   older,   and   by   persons 
capped;    to   the    Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGl 
H.R.  8322.  A  bill  to  amend 
Act  to  give  the  Federal  Po  . 
authority  to  order  interchanji 
transportation  of  natural  gas 
gas  companies  and  from  int) 
of  natural  gas  to  natural  gas 
3-year  period,  and  for  other 
Committee      on      Interstate 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  ( for 
PiiORio) : 
H.R.  8323.  A  bill  to  create 
tern  of  health  security;  to  th 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  8324.  A  bill  to  declare 
icy  of  the  United  States  and 
legal  obstacles  to  the  use  of 
the   Committee  on   Banking 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  ( 
Alexander,  Mr. 
of    California,    Mr 
COKTE.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
i;an.   Mr.   Helstoski 
Mr    Kazin,   Mr.    Lfci 
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that  recipients 
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of  payments 

programs  and 

federally    as- 
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CHELi.  of  New  York, 
Moss,    Mr.   Sharp,    M 
Wampler,  and  Mr 
H.R.  8325.  A  bill  to  amend 
liensive   Employment   and 
1973  to  provide  that  a  unit 
tion  of  units  of  general 
having  a  population  of  60,000 
he  eligible  to  be  a  prime 
other  purposes:  to  the 
lion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON 
H.R.  8326.  A  bill  to  amend  „ 
Act  (52  Stat.  821,  June  21,  1938 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Coniinen.'e. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.R.  8327.  A  bill  to  amend 
tiie  Higher  Education  Act  of 
that  payments  under  such 
leased  upon  the  number  of 
undergraduate  or  graduate  .. 
tendance  at  an  institution  of 
tion  on  October  16  of  each  yeai 
mittee  on  Education  and  _ 
By  Mr.   DOWNEY  of 
himself,  and  Mr.  V 
H.R.  8328.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  the  United  States  Code 
reserve  training  and  organizat 
ments;    to  the  Committee  on 
ices. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  8329.  A  bill  to  amend  , 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
Committee  on  Government 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  8330.  A  bill  to  encourage 
emergency  care  aboard  aircraf 
physicians,    registered   nurses 
employees  from  civil  liability 
resulting  from  any  act  or 
ing   such   care:    to   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8331.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
tion  for  purposes  of  the 

to  increase  the  estate  tax 

to  allow  an  estate  tax  deductioi 
to   the   value  of  certain  farn 
interests  held  by  the  decedent 
vide  an  alternate  method  of 
real  property  for  estate  tax  ^ 
Coinniittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of 
self,    Mr.    Oberstar, 
Clausen,  Mr.  Clevelan  > 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Mahok 
of     Ohio,     Mrs.  Petti  j 
Runnels)  : 
H.R.  8332.  A  bill  to  provide 
to  compensate  county  govern-, 
tax  immunity  of  Federal  lands 
iKJundaries;    to  the  Committee 
ment  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  PEN  WICK 
H.R.    8333.    A   bill    to   ameiK 
ruptcy  Act  to  provide  a  priori^ 
debts   to  consumers;    to  the 
Die  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  8334.  A  bill  to  amend 
tional    Safety    and    Health    Act 
provide   additional   assistance 
ployers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for 
Meyner.   Mr.   Emery, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Scheuer 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Mn 
York,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr  i 
Illinois,  Mr.  Ketchum 
Carter,   and   Mrs. 

H.R.  8335.  To  amend  the 

Code   of    1954   to   allow   certain 
who  have  attained  age  65  or  whc 
a  refundable  tax  credit  for  pr.^ 
paid  by  them  on  their  principal 
or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
for  their  principal  residences; 
niiitee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8336  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  aliens  who  are  temporarily  in 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  teaching 
or  engaging  in  research  for  an  agency  of 
the  Ped(M-«l  Government;  to  tiie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Aieans. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Carter,   Mr.   Duncan   of   Tennessee, 
Mr.   SYMiNcroN,   Mr.   Breckinridge, 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
HJl.  8337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  nursing  salary  cost 
differential   which   is   presently   allowed   in 
determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  inpatient 
nursing  care  for  purposes  of  reimbursement 
to  providers   under   the   me<3icare   program: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  8338.  A  bill   to  provide  Federal  loan 
guarantee    for   certain   common   carriers   of 
express;  to  the  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Work:i 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.H.  8339.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  parent  who 
supports  a  handicapped  child  to  lake  a  per- 
sonal exemption  for  that  child  even  though 
the  child  earns  more  than  $750;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
5y   i:r.   KEMP: 
H.R.  8340.  A  bill  to  reform  programs  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  &xiA  Tialii- 
iug  Act  of  1973:  to  the  Committee  on  EtU.ca- 
tiou  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  8341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Real  E.siate 
Seltliment  Procedures  Act  of  1974  to  exempt 
lenders  from  certain  requirement-,  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  any  real  estate  settlement 
where  the  totil  charges  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  borrower  are  $100  or  less;  to  the  Coniniit- 
tee  oa  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself 
Ms.   Spellman,   Mr.   Gude,   and   Mr. 
Cohen)  : 
H.R.  8342.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  prolifera- 
tion  of   nuclear    weapons    by    limiting    the 
transfer  of  certain  nuclear  technology  and 
materials;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.   MAGUIRE    (for   himself,   Ms. 
Abzug,  Ms.  BuHKE  of  California,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Moss,' 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  PeysiTr,  Mr.  Pkes- 
SLER.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr.    Roybal.    Mr. 
ScHEUEH.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Yateon)  : 
H.R.  8343.  To  amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary,  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  an 
iudividual's  home  is  excludable  for  purposes 
of  establishing  his  or  her  eligibiUty  for  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  take 
into  accoimt  regional  variations  in  the  mar- 
ket prices  of  homes  and  to  make  periodic 
adjustments  reflecting  changes  In  land  and 
home  values;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAGUIRE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Santini.  and 
Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.  3344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  an  individual's  home  is  excludable  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  his  or  her  eligibility  for 
suppiementii   security    income    benefits,    to 
take  mto  account  regional  variations  in' the 
market  prices  of  homes  and  to  make  periodic 
adjustments  reflecting  changes  ia  land  and 
home  values;  to  tte  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meauf. 

By   Mr.   MAGUIRE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blouin,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 


Mr.   CoNTiss,   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Melcheb,  lir.  Scheiteb.  Mr. 
Thompsojt,  Mr.  Waxkan,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  8345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberallBe  tlie  earnings 
test,  to  provide  that  coet-of -living  increases 
shall    be    made   semiannually    (and   on   the 
basis  of  a  separate  senior  citizen  price  index) , 
and   to  provide   that   the   remarriage  of  a 
beneticiary  shall  not  terminate  or  reduce  his 
or  3ier  benefits;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
JoNJSs  of  North  CaroUna  \  : 
HJl.  8346.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  353. 
358a,  359.  and  373  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  title 
I  of  the  Agrictiltural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
ci!  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Brown    of   California.   Mr.   Boland, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fith- 
lAN,  Mr.  Habrin.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms. 
Jordan.  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Presslee.  Mr.  BoorNo,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mr.    Btan.     and    Mi-. 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  8347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grahi 
StBndards  Act  for  the  purpose  of  requiring 
that   inspections   made  under  such   act   be 
made  by  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  criminal  penal- 
ties impo.sed  by  such  act:  to  the  Coinmittce 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  e348.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rigiits  or 
temporary  help  employees,  to  require  tem- 
porary help  agencies  to  obtain  licenses  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.     MIKVA     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Preyer,   Mr.  Moss.   Mr.   Adams.   Mr. 
Metcalfe,    Mr.    Roonet,    Mr.    RoN- 
CALio,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Phaser,  and  Mr.  Mopfett)  : 
H.R.  8349.  A  bUl  to  correct  Inequities  in 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and   franchisees  with   even-handed 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  Jjenefits  which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  tear  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  8350.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  recipients  of  the  Distin- 
guished Sen-ice  Cross,  the  Navy  Cross,  or  the 
Air   Force   Cross   may    be   admitted    to    the 
service  academies  on  the  same  basis  as  sons 
and  daughters  of  recipients  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) : 
H.R.  8351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  5-year 
amortization  for  coal-burning  equipment 
used  by  public  utiUties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8352.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  treat  care 
received  in  ambulatory  surgical  centers  as  in- 
patient care  for  purposes  of  the  CHAMPUS 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  (for  hunself, 

Mr.  Annuneio,  Mrs.  Coluns  of  IIU- 

uois,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Deewinski,  Mr. 

Hyde,  Mr.  McCloet,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 

Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Russo.  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

H.R.  8353.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Army  to  carry  out  a  program  for  flood 

prevention  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chi- 


cago River  Watershed  In  Cook  and  Lake 
Counties,  m.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ByMr.  RUSSO: 
HJt.  8354.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  burden  of  reporting  require- 
ments of  Federal  regulatory  programs  on  In- 
dependent  business  establishments,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  8355.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  foreign 
Ashing  activities,  to  regulate  foreign  fishing 
activities  within  the  fisheries  2»ne  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  STEELMAN: 
H.R.  8356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation  Fund  Act  of    I9e5.   as 
amended,  to  establish  a  save  outdoor  Amer- 
ica program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Mr.  STUCKEV: 
H.R.  8357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  18  United  States  Code,  reUtlng  to  the 
i-eiease  of   an   individual   charged   with   an 
offense  In'.olving  the  use  of  a  firearm,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SVMMS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
IcHoRD,  Mr.  McDonai«  xst  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Bousselot)  : 
H.a.  0368.  A  bill  u>  provide  a  new  U.S.  gold 
coinage:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Teas 
(for     himself,     Mr.     Patman.     Ur. 
BowEN,   Mr.   Bbeaux,  Mr.  John  l! 
BtJRTON.   Mr.   Phillip   Bueton,   Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Encljph,  Mr! 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hollaito,    Mr.    Jen- 
rette. Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.    Santini,    Mr.    Sikes,    and    Mr 
Young  of  Al.iska)  : 
H.R.  8359.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"rural  area"  in  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Developmeiit  Act  and  title  V  of  the 
Housing   Act   of    1949    in    order   to   permit 
towns  of  25,000   or  less   inhabitants  to  te 
considered  rural  areas  lor  puri)03«  of  those 
acts;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  WIBTH: 
H.R.  8360.   A  bill   to  further  protect  the 
outstanding    scenic,    natural,    recreational 
scienUfic,  and  historical  values  of  the  Rocky 
Motmtain   National   Park   by  enlarging   the 
Rocky  Mountam  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HM.  8365.  A  bill  making  appropriatiocs  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jone 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Del 
Clawson.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Lagom'^r- 
siNo.  and  Mr.  Beard  of  Temiessee ) : 
H.J.  Res.  531.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
Its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  oi-  natnoal 
emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
paying   bade   of   the   national  debt;    to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar>. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
HJ.  Bes.  532.  Joint  resolutJou  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
September  annually  as  National  Good  Neigh- 
bor Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Serrloe. 

By  Mr.  OTTIN(3EB  (for  hinaelf,  Mr. 
BEKGLAsro.  Mr.  Bmowx  of  CmlMora^ 
Mrs.  BiTaKc  of  Oatifpmla,  Mr.  Pku,- 
Lip  Burton,  Mrs.  Cmibholv,  Ifr. 
Clav,  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
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EiLBERC,  Mr.  FoBD  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 

Hannafokd.    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 

Harris,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Jenkette,  Mr. 

Lehman,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mixva, 

Mr.   MiNETA,   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.   Mrr- 

cHELi,   of    Maryland.    Mr.    Mofeett, 

Mr.  Nix.  and  Mr.  Nolan  ) : 

H.J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 

the   first   use    of   nuclear    weapons;    to   th« 

Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER  «for  himself.  Mr. 
AsHLEV,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Bedell, 
Mr.  Bearo  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Brad- 
EMAS,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hayes  of  In- 
diana.  Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.    Kasten- 
meieb.    Mr.    Leccett,    Mr.    McHucH, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.    Mr.    Obey.    Mr.    Patten,    Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Rosenth,\l,  Mr  Roybal, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Tson- 
CAS,   Mr.   Van   Deerlin,   Mr.   Vamk, 
and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
HJ.  Res.  534.  Joint  resolutloii  to  renounce 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapouH;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER   (for  himself.  Ms. 

Abzug.  Mr.  John  L.  Bl-rton,  Mr.  Con- 

YERs,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr. 

Edwards   of  California,   Ms.   Holtz- 

MAN.  Mr.   Howard,  Mr.  Jacobs.   Ms. 

Jordan,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr. 

Metcalfe.  Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Patti- 

soif   of    New   Tork,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 

Richmond.  Ms.  Schroeoer,  Mr.  Sei- 

BEXLING,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Snmos.  Mr. 

Won  Pat.  Mr.  AxjCoin.  and  Mr.  Tow- 

NEYOf  New  York) : 

H.J.  Res.  535.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 

the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Conj- 

mlttee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  RncLE.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Young  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Melcker,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Biag- 
Gi,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mi-.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  MrrciiELL  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Macdonalo  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Mr.    Reuss.    Mr.    Badillo, 
Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   Rcns,   pud   Mr. 
Weaver)  : 
HJ.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  to  renoxince 
the  first   use  of  nuclear   weapons;    to   the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Perk- 
ins.  Ms.  AB?,tTG,  Mr.  Brodhead,   Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  EIdwards  of 
California,   Mr.   Esch.   Mr.   Fascell, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Hannaford,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana) : 
H.J.  Res.  537.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing tor  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  to  dis- 
advantaged secondary  school  students,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Perk- 
ins.   Ms.  Jordan.   Mr.  Lbvitas,   Mr. 
Macdonald    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.   Ryan.    Mr.   Vander    Veen,    Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Tounc  of  Oeorgia,  and 
Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
U.J.  Res.  538.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowshipa  to  dis- 
advantaged secondary  school  students,  and 
lor  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdabbo,  Mr.  Bdx,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr. 
DoMiKicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Patten, 
and  iSr.  Pepper)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.  326.   Concurrent   resolution 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
and  other  minorities  In  Romania  and  to 
congressional  approval  of  the  United  States- 
Romanian  Trade  Agreement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


'  Callfoi  nla 
Coi  yers. 
[r.    3uDE 
Haw  sins, 


Ra;  rcEL 


JRGF,  <El: 


ai  ces 


By  Mr.  METCALFE   ( 
Baoillo,   Mr.   Brow  i 
Ms.  Burke  of  , 
of  ZUinois,  Mr 
of   Tennessee,   Mr 
rincton,    Mr 
Closkly.  Ms.  Meyner 
of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Ms.  Spellman.  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   327 
concerning  U.S.  policy  with 
ern   Africa;    to  the 
tloiial  Relations. 

By    Mr.    CONABLE    ( 
McClosy,  Mr.  Bu 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Kin 
H.  Res.  572.  Resolution  to 
of  the  House  of  Represeuta  i 
that  meetings  of  the 
Admini.siration  for 
Ing  and  adjusting  of  allow 
and  coniniiitees  be  open  to 
the  Hoi'se.  and  for  other 
Coinnutiee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHANE   (for 
Wij..-,oN.  Mr.  Bell,  M 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
H.  Rps.  573.  Resolution  in 
tniued  undiluted  U.S.  sover. 
diction  over  the  U.S.-owned 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to 
on  International  Relations. 
By    Mr.    DOWNING 

himself.  Mr. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Roe,    Mr.    Snyder. 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
and   Mr.   Anderson 
K.   Re.s.  574.   Resolution  c 
committee  to  conduct  an  ii 
study  of  the  circumstances  : 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy; 
lec  Oil  Rules. 

By   Mr.   MKTCALFE    ( 
Dir.cs,  M.S.  Abzug, 
Caliloruia,  Mr.  Bell 
Mr.   Bingham.   Ms. 
lornia.  Ms.  Chishoi 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con 
ijf  New  York,  Mr. 
wards  of  California, 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hicks 
Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  LaF 
CHER,  Ms.  Meyner, 
Mitchell    of    Mary 
Nix): 
H.    Re.s.    575.    Resolution 
sense  of  the  House  of  -._^. 
cerning  the  serious  problem 
which  e.\lsts  in  certain  area 

to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  METCALFE   ( 
Meyner,  Mr.  Mikva. 
and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin 
H.  Res.  576.  Resolution 
of  the  House  of 
the  serious  problem  of  malr^i 
exists  in  certain  areas  of 
CommittPe  on  International 


or  himself,  Mr. 

of  California, 

Ms.  Collins 

Mr.  Ford 

3uDE,   Mr.  Har- 

Mr.    Mc- 

Mr.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Simon, 

Stark,  ajid  Mr. 


Concu  rent   resolution 

I  !spect  to  south- 

Commitiee   on   Interna- 

f  )r 


himself,    Mr. 
.  Mr.  White- 
ness) : 
(  mend  the  Rules 
ves  to  require 
Comiiittee  on  House 
consideration  of  the  fix- 
of  Members 
all  Members  of 
iposes;   to  the 


PJ 


If meslf,  Mr.  Bob 
.  Hastings,  and 
sland) : 
upport  of  con- 

Iknty  and  jurls- 
Canal  Zone  on 
the  Committee 

o 


BURCEH  ER 

Ar. 


YC  UNG 


Virginia    (for 

Mr.  Florio, 

Mathis,  Mr. 

Jrs.    Spellman, 

of  Florida, 

3f   California)  : 

sating  a  select 

ebtigatlon  and 

iri-ounding  the 

0  the  Commit- 


t  )r 


RepresentatI  /es 


the 


MEMORIALS 

Untier  clau.se  4  of  rule  XS  [I,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referrt  d  as  follows: 

208.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Mi  morial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  D  ;vada,  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  a  min  ral  affairs  ad- 
viser to  the  White  House  staf  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insula  •  Affairs. 

209.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  t » the  exchange 
of  Federal  lands  outside  th  >  Lake  Tahoe 
basin  for  privately  owned  lai  ds  within  the 
basin;  to  the  Committee  oil  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

210.  Also,  memorial  of  the  . 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relativ  > 
exploration  and  mining  of 


June 


himself.  Mr. 
Anderson  of 

Mr.    BEP.GLAND, 

luRKE   Of   Cali- 

M.s.  Collins 

Mr.  Downey 

QfiiNAN,  Mr.  Ed- 

.  Oilman,  Mr. 

M.S.  HOLTZMAN, 

ICE.  Mr.  Mel- 

Mikva,  Mr. 

•find,    and    Mr. 


M: 


I. 

lYE  t.S 


Ir. 


xpressing    the 

.•es  con- 

malnutrition 

of  the  world; 

International  Relations. 

himself.  Ms. 

Wr.    RlCHJr|OND, 


Repre  ,entativ« 


(fir 


expressing  the  sense 

concerning 

tritlon  which 

world;   to  the 

elations. 


Legislature  of 
to  domestic 
and  silver; 


gild 


la  the  Coniaiittee  on  Interio 
Affairs. 

211.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
tlie  State  of  Nevada.  lelativi 
automobile  insurance;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comi4erce. 

212.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  California,  relati|re 
care  for  illegal  aliens;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

213.  Also,  memorial  of  the 
Llie  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to 
lii.ernal  Revenue  Service;  to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

214.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  U  income  limi- 
tations on  the  receipt  of  social  i  ecurlty  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


and  Insular 

t*glslature  of 
to  no-fault 
Jommlttee  on 

>gislature  of 
to  medical 
Jommlttee  on 

jcglfilature  of 
abuses  of  the 
tlie  CJommittee 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RE!  lOLUTIONS 


XKH, 


tie 


of  Joseph 
Committee 


Under  clause  1  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
seveially  referred  as  follow^^ 
By  .Mr.  PHILLIP  BUI 
HR.  8361.  A  bill  for  the  rejef 
and  Christopher  Camillerl;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
HR.  8362.  A  bill  for  the  r^lef 
Nazienikowska;    to   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HR.  8363.  A  bUl  for  the  relle; 
Yates.  Jr..  Carolyn  B.  Yates,  Oui 
Sean  Hansen  Yates,  and  Mlchef  e 
to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
HR.  8364.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Gmni:  to  the  Committee  on 


of  Agata 
Comnfttee   on    the 


'  Judlcl  iry, 


.  th  ( 


AMENDMENTS 


tie 


<r 


Slates 
Sys  em. 


Under  clause  6  of  rule 
posed  amendments  were 

f  ollow.s : 

By  .Mr.  MELCHER: 
H  R.  49.  In  lieu  of  the  „ 
Cominiitee  on  Interior  and 
substitute  the  following 
order  to  develop  petroleum 
United  States  which  need  to 
in  a  manner  to  meet  the  total 
of  the  Nation,  including  but  ._ 
national  defense,  the  Secretar 
terlor.   with  the  approval  of 
is   imthorlzed   to   establish   na 
leum  reserves  on  any  reserved 
public  lands  of  the  United 
lands  in  the  National  Park  i.^ 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  Nat 
ness  Pie.servation  System,  area 
review  for  Inclusion  in  the 
tern   in    accordance   with 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  and 
other   than   those  in  Naval 
serve  Nimibered  4) . 

Sec.  2.  No  national  petroleum 
Includes  all  or  part  of  an 
troleiun  reserve  shall  be  „. 

prior  consultation  with  the 

fense,  and  when  so  established 

of    such    naval    reserve    

deemed  to  be  excluded  from 
troleum  reserve. 

Upon  the  inclusion  In  a 

leum  reserve  of  any  land  which 
petroleum  reserve  on  the  date 
of   this   Act,   any  equipment, 
other  prope-ty  of  the  Depar.^ 
Navy  used  in  operations  on  the 
eluded  and  any  records,  maps 
other  Informational  data  held 
tary  of  the  Navy  in  connection  .  .. 
so  included  shall  lie  tranaferr4d 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Sec 
Interior  who  shall  thereafter 


includ  !d 

tlie 


Departi  lent 


tr 


b 


26,  1975 


private 
and 


of  Donald  N. 

Kevin  Yates, 

Lyn  Yates; 


of  Marie 
Judician-. 


n)t 


CXIII,  pro- 
Si  ibmitted  as 


ameni  ment  of  the 

In  lular  AfTairs, 

ameudiient:  That  in 

of  the 

be  regulated 

energy  needs 

limited  to 

of  the  In- 

President, 

lonal  petro- 

unreserved 

(except 

the  Na- 

he  Wild  and 

Nattmal  Wilder- 

now  under 

Wilderness  Sys- 

provi  lions  of  the 

lar  ds  in  Alaska 

P«  troleum  Re- 


reserve  that 

naval  pe- 

establl^hed  without 

of  De- 

the  portion 

shall    be 

naval  pe- 


existi  ig 


Sec:  etarj' 


nai  lonal  petro- 
ls In  a  naval 
enactment 
acilitles,   or 
of  the 
land  so  in- 
exhibits,  or 
the  Secre- 
the  land 
from  the 
etary  of  the 
authorlised 


vlth 
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to  use  tiiem  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oS 
this  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interim:  shall  assume 
the  re^mnslbllltiea  and  functhms  of  th*  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  any  contract  which 
now  exists  with  respect  to  activities  on  a 
naval  petroleum  reserve  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

SEC.  3,  (a)  The  oil  and  gas  in  the  national 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  contiguous  fwrty- 
eight  States  established  pursuant  to  section 
2  may  be  developed  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  approved  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  mc- 
plore,  develop  or  produce  the  oil  and 
gas  or  shall  use  conqietltlve  bidding  pro- 
cedures with  prior  public  notice  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  any  contract,  or  operating  agree- 
ment for  development  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  from  a  national  petroleum  reserve. 
If  the  Secretary  does  not  explore,  develop  and 
produce  oil  and  gas  from  the  areas  known  as 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1,  2, 
and  3  these  reserves  shall  only  be  explored, 
developed  and  produced  by  competitive  bid 
contracts  providing  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  a  monetary  sum  rather  than 
a  share  of  production:  Provided,  That  he 
shall  not  enter  into  any  such  contract  with 
an  owner  of  any  part  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1.  and  he  shall  not  au- 
thorize any  production  within  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserve  Numbered  l  unless  he  has 
rea(Sbed  an  agreement  with  the  current  owner 
of  part  of  the  Reserve  to  continue  operations 
under  a  tmit  plan  contract  which  protects 
the  public  Interest.  Such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  also  plans  tar  the  development  of 
each  area  of  the  national  petroleum  reserves 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
but  shall  not  become  effective  until  ninety 
days  after  final  notice  has  been  published 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  (not  counting 
days  on  which  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  is  not  in  session 
for  three  consecutive  days  or  more)  and  then 
only  if  neither  the  House  of  Representatives 
nor  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. Each  proposed  plan  of  development 
and  each  amendment  thereof  shall  explain  In 
detail  the  method  of  development  and  pro- 
duction proposed  and  shall  provide  for  dis- 
posal and  transportation  of  the  oil  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  Each  proposed  plan 
of  development  shall  provide  that  the  terms 
of  every  sale  or  exchange  of  oil  and  gas  from 
a  national  petroleum  reserve  shall  be  so 
atructuied  as  to  give  a  full  and  equal 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of,  or 
exchange  for,  the  oU  and  gas  by  all  inter- 
ested companies,  including  major  and  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  and  rehners  alike  and 
shall  be  so  structured  as  to  include  blocks 
small  enough  to  permit  small  companies  to 
offer  viable  bids  on  the  oil  tendered.  Each 
proposed  plan  of  development  shall  also  ex- 
plain the  relative  need  for  developing  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  in  order  to  meet  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  compared  with 
the  need  for  prohibiting  such  development  in 
order  to  further  some  other  public  interest. 

All  geological  and  geophysical  information 
collected  and  developed  pursuant  to  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  the  plan 
shall  be  made  available  when  the  plan  is 
.submitted  to  Congress.  Any  additional  in- 
lormation  collected  pursuant  to  the  powers 
granted  under  this  Act.  whether  In  inter- 
preted or  raw  data  form,  shall  be  made  avail- 
(vble  to  the  public  within  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  its  collection  or  Interpretation. 

(b)(1)  At  each  stage  in  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  any  terms  and  condi- 
tions, plans  of  development  or  amendment 
thereto,  and  rules  and  regulations,  and  at 
each  stage  in  the  entering  and  making  of  con- 
tracts and  operating  arrangements,  under 
thU  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
consult  with  and  give  due  consideration  to 


the  views  and  advice  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  united  States. 

(2)  AU  plans  submitted  to  the  Oongreae 
by  Uie  Secsvtary  of  the  Inteilar  under  tbla 
Act  shall  contain  a  report  bf  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  on  tlie  antici- 
pated effects  upon  competition  of  suA  plans. 

(3)  No  contract  or  operating  arrangement 
may  be  made  or  issued  tinder  this  Act  untU 
at  least  SO  days  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  notifies  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
proposed  contract  or  operating  arrangement. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  such  lnf<»ina- 
tion  cks  the  Attorney  General  may  require  in 
order  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  to  whether  such  contract  or  operating  ar- 
rangement would  create  or  maintain  a  situa- 
tion inconsistent  with  l^e  antitrust  laws.  If 
the  Attorney  General  advises  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  a  contract  tx  operating 
arrangement  would  create  or  maintain  such 
a  situation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intolor  may 
not  make  or  issue  that  contract  or  operating 
arrangement  unless  he  thereafter  conducts  a 
public  hearing  on  the  rec<Mtl  In  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
finds  therein  that  such  contract  or  operat- 
ing arrangement  is  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  that  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  and  that  there  are 
no  reasonable  alternatives  consistent  with 
tills  Act,  the  antitrust  laws,  and  the  public 
Interest. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  ShaU  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  any  person,  association,  c<H:po- 
ration.  Joint  venture,  (v  other  business  or- 
ganization Immunity  from  civil  or  criminal 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(6)  As  tised  in  this  section,  the  term  "an- 
titrust laws"  means — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect, 
trade  and  commerce  against  tmlawful  re- 
straints and  monop<dles",  approved  Jtdy  3. 
1890  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1959  (16  U.S.G. 
12  et  seq.) .  as  amended; 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  UJ3.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (16  U.S.C. 
8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  or 

(E)  the  Act  of  Jtme  19,  1936,  chapter  692 
(15  U.S.C.  13.  13a,  13b,  and  21a). 

(c)  Any  oU  or  gas  produced  from  such 
petroleum  reserves,  except  such  oil  or  gas 
which  is  either  exchanged  in  similar  quan- 
tities for  convenience  or  increased  efficiency 
of  transportation  with  persons  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or 
which  is  temporarily  exjwrted  for  conven- 
ience or  increased  efficiency  of  transportation 
across  parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and 
reenters  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  re- 
quirements of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1969;  83  Stat. 
841)  and,  in  addition,  before  any  oil  or  gas 
subject  to  this  section  may  be  exported  un- 
der the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ment and  penalty  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  the  President  must  make  and  publish 
an  express  finding  that  such  exports  will  not 
diminish  the  total  quality  or  quantity  of 
oil  and  gas  available  to  the  United  States  and 
are  in  the  national  interest  and  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969. 

(d)  Pursuant  to  any  program  hereafter 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  President 
may.  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  not  more 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  oil  produced  from 
sucli  national  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
placed  in  strategic  storage  facilities  or  ex- 
changed for  oil  and  gas  products  of  equal 


value  which  shall  be  placed  In  such  strategic 
storage  facilities. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  autbor- 
iaed  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  sale  ( r 
exchange  of  oil  and  gas  which  ia  produce  1 
tram  the  national  petroleum  reewves  ari  I 
which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States.  Sue  i 
contracts  shall  be  issued  by  competitive  btc  - 
ding,  shall  be  for  periods  of  not  more  tha  i 
one  year,  and  shall  be  in  amotints  which  wi  i 
permit  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  U  • 
disposal  and  transportation  set  forth  in  sul.  - 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section.  Each  bid  oi  - 
faring  shall  be  structured  to  include  block : 
small  enough  to  permit  small  refiners  to  oi  - 
fer  viable  bids  on  the  oil  tendered.  Thi 
United  States  shall  not  enter  into  any  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  the  area  known  as  Naval  Petroleiuii 
Reserve  Ntimbered  1  which  shall  result  in  anv 
person,  association,  or  corporation  obtaining 
directly  or  Indirectly,  control  over  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  oil  produced  from  that 
Reserve  during  any  single  year.  All  proceeds 
from  any  such  contract  for  the  sale  of  oil 
and  gas  produced  from  areas  designated  as 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  if  they  are  in- 
cluded in  National  Petroleum  Reserves  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas 
on  the  area  designated  as  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4  if  it  is  Included  In  a 
National  Petroleum  Reserve  and  he  shall  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  his  plan  for  ex- 
ploration of  such  reserve:  Provided.  That  no 
development  leading  to  production  shall  be 
undertaken  tinless  authorized  by  Congres.s. 
He  is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  feasiblUty  of  delivery  systems 
with  req>ect  to  oil  and  gas  which  may  be  pro- 
duced tttan  such  reserve.  Provided  further. 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
through  a  Task  Force  including  represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corporation,  the  UB.  Fish  &  WUd- 
life  Service  and  the  Office  of  National  Petro- 
leum Reserves  established  by  this  Act,  func- 
tioning cooperatively,  study  and  review  the 
values  and  best  uses  of  the  public  domain 
lands  contained  in  Naval  Petroletun  Beser\  e 
Numbered  Foiu:  as  subsistence  lands  for  na- 
tives, scenic,  historical,  recreational,  fish  and 
wildlife,  wilderness  or  for  other  purpoRe.s. 
and,  within  three  years,  submit  to  Congref^s 
his  recommendations  for  such  designation  of 
areas  of  those  lands  as  may  be  appropriate 
and.  Provided  further,  that  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration within  the  Utukok  River  and 
Teheshepuk  Lake  areas  and  others  containln.; 
significant  subsistence,  recreational,  fish  and 
wildlife,  historical  or  scenic  values,  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  as  to  preserve  suc'i 
surface  values. 

(g)  Any  pipeline  which  carries  oil  or  ga< 
produced  from  the  national  petroleum  re- 
serves shall  be  operated  and  maintained  a* 
a  common  carrier  and  shall  accept,  conve*-. 
and  transport  without  discrimination  and  at 
reasonable  rates  oil  and  gas  produced  frfmi 
national  petroleum  reserves.  The  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  shall  provide  in  every  coi:- 
tract  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  oU  or  pa? 
prodticed  from  such  reserves  that  the  jon- 
tracting  party,  if  owner  or  operator  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  In  any  pipeline  or  any  com- 
pany operating  the  pipeline  which  carrle> 
oil  or  gas  produced  from  the  national  pe- 
troleum reserves,  shall  at  reasonable  rate* 
and  without  discrimination  accept  and  con- 
vey the  oil  and  gas  which  is  prodticed  froi  i 
the  reserves  of  the  Government  or  of  an .» 
citizen  or  company  not  the  owner  of  an/ 
pipeline  subject  to  the  provisions  of  th.'s 
section.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shp'l 
have  ths  power  to  make  rules  and  regtila- 
tions  for  the  pxirpose  of  carrj'ing  out  th » 
provisions  of  this  section  and  shall  have  th » 
authority  to  declare  forfeit  any  contract,  op- 
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erating  agreement,  right-of-way,  permit  or 
easement  held  by  any  persou  or  entity  vk>- 
luUug  such  rules  or  regu]»UGra.  This  ttt- 
iioit  shall  xuit  apply  to  auy  natural  gas  com- 
i-ioa  cartler  pipeline  operated  by  any  person 
.-  tibjcct  to  regulatioa  under  ine  iialural  Gaa 
..ci  or  any  piibUc  utility  aubjoci  to  rfyiUa- 
lon  by  a  Stale  or  municipal  regulatory 
itgeiiry  having  Jinrladictlon  to  regxilat* 
\he  rates  ar-d  chwrgea  for  the  salt  o:  imiurai 
;  as  to  coi^.uin«::s  within  the  Si,a:e  ni  nuiuj.i- 
iwiiiy. 

<bl  With  r«.pec).  lo  pipeiinc.-:  ai>a  reiautd 
i;jpuu  and  ternauiiii  iacUiUe*  la  lae  vuLjity 
'•:  any  national  petioleiun  leserve  the  isecre- 
i~rr  oi  ine  Interior  i.s  auluorized  to  obiaui  by 
!K'>rcbase,  iaclutUn^  coiMtemiiaiicm.  such 
i>toy*rty  iiiter«>'ns  »■■  he  nuiv  dt-teranne  .o  be 
iiscesaary  to  eilectiune  ;w  ua.ii^jar-ji;i.ja  bv 
I'urehasers  of  oU  and  gai>  irom  any  ni:.ionii 
jieiruleum  reserve  to  leiinery  points  or  point, 
or  interconnection  with  comuMm  carrifi-  pipe- 
ilneji.  Tht  Secretaiy  is  further  au;toiized  to 
ttiUiUuct  such  pipelines  and  leUud  input 
;»ntl  teruiinxLl  laclUciea  iu  he  dtierniiu^^  ro  uu 
i.ecessary  in  order  to  eaet-.uate  diip'-^ial-  oi 
nil  aud  g<ti>  iroin  ijnional  pe.roieuin  rr  «ive> 
m  accordtaice  *lih  the  objwiivos  4*;  lorih 
in  bubparagraph  tat  above. 

•Slc.  4. a).  There  is  lieretj,  tsi.xbii.-iied  in 
the  Deparuneut  ot  the  Interior  an  oai(>e  oi 
NAt^omd  Peu-olsum  Reserves  «hlch  hhall 
imve  as  iu  head  a  Director  i»no  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  wi  ji  the 
udvice  and  conaeit  of  the  Senate.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  pn»laious  of  this  Act.  the  Secrc- 
taxy  shaU  d^^legate  aU  lunctiona  and  duties 
uurborwsa  by  this  Act  to  the  Director.  In 
addition  to  the  Director,  there  bhaU  be  such 
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other  employees,  as  may  be 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec 
tta*  pcovislana  of  title  &.  Ua 
gOTcnUxig  appointnKnts  In 
service,  and  shall  tie  paid  In 
the  provlsioiis  of  chapter  &1 
3  of  chapter  53  of  such  UUe  1. 
ricaiion  and  general  schedule 
«b>   So  person  appointed 
National  Pctrotcmn  Reserve? 
term  In  ofltce,  be  en^a^d  >n  a 
liave  any  hnancial  interest 
t'ntlty.  which  1.-5  eat^tLged  in 
dev?Jopment,   production,    tr 
^ale  of  oil  or  gas.  Before 
;nent  with  the  OJSce  of  N 
Rfitrvrs.  eacli  rmployee  mv 
period  01  two  years  afrer  tern 
ploynient.  not  1  o  arcep;  empl( 
rer.Mve  any   Iie.iefit,   financi 
irom  any  nuMpc  -.-,  ent'tv  wf»! 
■  :ie    ( xnlors' inr).    rlevetopmei 
'  r.T;;  jjoitatior  or  -af?  irf  oil  01 
i.'UiujLictincut       to       Meldi 
;jiit.ii<ljueui:    lii  sectitiii  aiai 
the   eighth  tentence.   delete 
the  pnolk  within  a  perlctl 
;ifter  Its  collection.  Privileged 
information    will    not    be 
fonseii',"'  and   insrrt,  the 
the  plan  is  snbmitted  to  Con 
tional  information  collected 
p.jweis  granted  under  thia  i 
iuierpreted  oj-  raw  data  form 
Rvailtable  to  tlie  public  w    _ 
thhty  Ouys  after  i:.s  coUectioii 
tlon." 
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SENATE— y/iwrsrfay. 


fune  26,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn..  ou  the  expi- 
ration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Hon.  PAxmicx  J.  Lbahy-  a 
Senator  from  the  State  d  Vermont 


PIATBI 

The  Chaplahi,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Qson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  ever-present,  e\'er-iiear. 
beneath  whose  all-sechig  eye  each  day  is 
lived,  grant  that  our  thoughts  and  our 
deeds  may  be  acceptable  in  Iliy  sight. 
May  our  motives  be  transparently  sin- 
cere ai^  our  service  as  aelfless  as  the 
Master's.  Help  us  to  be  generous  in  our 
Judgment  of  others,  loyal  to  our  friends 
and  faithful  to  our  oath  of  oiBce.  In  de- 
meanor keep  us  courteous  and  magnani- 
mous at  an  times.  Be  with  tis  In  silence 
and  in  speech,  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  and  in  the  wearlneu  of  the  eve- 
ning. From  the  begtonlng  to  the  end  of 
the  day  may  Thy  will  be  done  hi  us  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Nation  and  the 
trood  for  all  mankind. 

We  pray  in  His  name.  Kin?  of  Kl:ie.>: 
i«:id  Lord  of  Lords.  Amen. 


'  Lcoifilatirr  day  of  Fridas.  fune  6,  1975^ 

vs.  Sf»Atk, 

rt»FSTOr!rr  pro  i  empokf, 
Washington.  D.C.,  J\  ne  2«,  1973 
Tn  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent 
on  offlcial  tftrtie*.  I  appoint  -, 
liTAHT.  s  Senator  from  the  Sta 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
ab^enc*. 


James  O. 
President 


Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon 
i».s  Acting  Presidwit  pro 


THE  JOURNA] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P 


unanimous  consent  that  th » 
the  proceedings  of  Wednes4a: 
1975,  be  approved 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OPPECER.  Tlie  clerk 
.will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Pi-esldent  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastlaxd). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


A  message  from  the  Hou4e 
•sentatives  delivered  by  Mr. 

its  reading  clerks.  

House  has  agreed  to  the 
olutiou  (H.  Con.  Res.  324) 
a  conditional  adjourmneut 
of  Representatives  from 
imtil  July  8,  1975,  in  whicl 
the  concurrence  of  the 


Sena  ;e 


TWO 
OP 


ADJOURNMENT       OP       *IE 
HOUSES  OVER  THE  P(  >URTH 
JULY  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr4ident,  I  ask 

the  Chah-  to  lay  before  thel Senate  the 


June 


26,  Vj7-i 


corpors  tion 
couti  Dl 


&ub&t  .tute 


(Amendment      to      Melcher 
amendment):   In  section  3(e) 
fotirth  sentence  to  read  as 
United  States  fahall  not  entn 
tract  for  the  sale  of  oil  and 
from  t;»c  area  known  as  Naval 
serve  .Numbered  1  wbich  sliall 
per  .i>!i.    nijociation.   or 
!i!g  directly  or  indirectly, 
iJan  20  per  ceii'..  of  Uie  oU 
iV).»c  Reserve  during  any  sii^Ie 

i.\n.endment  to  Alelcher 

liieni  I :  At  the  end  of  Section 
loliowing:    -ProiHtLed  jurLher, 

i-ii-jiry  ol  tlie  Interior  shall,  

Kcruv   including  ripreaenLauves 
of    AljbK.i,    the    AruLic   Slope 
pcr»i  :r,u.    ilie   U.S.   I^iah   a 
f'Ud    tbv    Oilice   oi    National. 
r,tiv»-.i  e  .tabli.'.hed   by    lUia  Act 
loopev.i Lively,    study" iuui   revle\  r 
:i'id   i:t;.t    Uiae.H  ol'   il»e  public 
(cuip.ined  in  P«i.  4  :i*  subbist 
liitlUf!.,   scenic.   bii-.ortci»l. 
■■ud  v  ildliic,  v;Udcrut,-5i  Ol-  for 
i.nci.   withiu  three  years,  .-^uhmii 
liii  re».-_>inmtndations  lor  such 
areas  oi  iluiae  lands  ai  may  b« 
iind.  PiocUied,  further.  That  oil 
plciiition    within    the    Utukok 
1  elie.jIiepuJi  Lake  areas  and 

ing  oignilicant  sub.sistence, 

and.  wikillfe.  hi.-itoilcal  or  scenic 
be  conducted  in  a  maimer  so  a 
such  biurface  values." 

I  Amendment  tollelcher 

ment) :  In  section  3(g),  in  the 
tence.  delete  the  words  "which 
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tempore. 
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tde  Senate  a 
E  eiirescnta- 


Rep  'etenlM 


4&icient,  I  ask 
Joiunal  of 
y,  June  25. 


pro  tem- 
o  ordered. 


HOUSE 


of  Repi-e- 

]  terry,  one  of 
announced  that  the 
cor  current  res- 
providing  for 
the  House 
26.  1975. 
it  requests 


mes-sairc  from  the  House  of 
tives  on  the  adjournmoit   

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDEN7 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before 
message  from  the  House  of 
tives  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legfclathe  cl^  read  as 
1  ollows : 

H.  Con.  Ees.  324 

Resolced  by  the  Uouae  of 
(the    Senate   concurriTtg) ,   That 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday, 
it  stand  adjotirncd  until  12  o' 
Tuesday.  July  8,  1975,  or  untU 
noon  on  the  second  day  after 
are  noUfled  to  reassemble  in 
section  2  of  this  rescdutbm. 
first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  %>eaker  of  the 

resentatives  shall  notify  the 

House  to  reassemble  whenever  in 
the  pubUc  Interest  shall  warrant 
ever  the  majority  leader  (^  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  _ 
file  a  written  request  with  the  . 
House  that  the  Bouse  reassemble 
.sideratlon  of  legisUtion. 


June 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  . 
have  an  amendment  at  the 
I  offer  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be 

The  assii>tant  legislative  cle<k 
follows : 


On  page  J.  line  3,  strike  otit 
sert:   "and  that  -when  the  Senat^ 
on  Friday,  Jime  27,  1975,  it  stend 
until  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday, . 
or  in  the  case  of  both  Houses," 
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on  page  l.  strike  section  2  and  insert  la 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
<)(  the  Senate  shaU  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
re'tssemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
pi-.blic  interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
mijiority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Honse  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

••Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  iKitli 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  in  section  1. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  respectively,  be.  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized  to  receive  messages,  includ- 
ing veto  messages,  from  the  Presideut  oi  the 
United  States." 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  324),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  324 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represeiitatiics 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  June  26,  1975, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday,  July  8.  1976,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Friday.  June  27,  1975,  It 
stand  adjourned  until  11:00  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Monday,  July  7,  1975,  or  in  the  case  of  both 
Houses,  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second 
day  after  its  Members  are  notified  to  reas- 
semble In  accordance  with  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  event  first  occiu-s. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shaU  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever  In  their  ophilon  the  public 
interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly,  or 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  in  section  1, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized  to  receive  messages  Including 
veto  messages,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 


CONSIDERATION       OP       CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  the  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  216. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANGELO  B.  CORTES 
Tlie  bill  (S.  41)  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
Augelo  B.  Cortes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  thne,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
/imenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  Mr.  Angelo  B.  Cortes  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 


the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactioent  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  requlrid  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  re- 
duce by  one  number,  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to  na- 
tives of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
94-221),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILI. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  Angelo  B.  Cortes.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 
and  for  an  appropriate  visa  number  dedur- 
tiou. 


ANDRES  B.  PASION 

The  bUl  (S.  51)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Andres  B.  Pasion  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mr.  Andres  B.  Pasion  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shaU  instruct  the  proi>er  officer 
to  reduce  by  one  number,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  foUowlng. 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avaUa- 
ble  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-222) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  Andres  B.  Pasion.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 
and  the  appropriate  visa  number  deduction. 


ANGELA  GARZA 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (S.  55)  for  the  relief  of  Dino 
Mendoza  Pascua  was  announced  as  next 
in  order.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACHNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (8.  92)  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson  was  annoimced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bfll  will  be  passed  over. 


The  biU  (S.  223)  for  the  relief  of 
Angela  Garza,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotisr 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  tho 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgration  and  National- 
ity Act  and  section  21(e)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1965,  Angela  Oarza  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  At  t 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aUeu  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  reduce  by  one  number,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  foUowing. 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which 
are  made  available  to  special  imrmgrants  as 
defined  In  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NatlonaUty  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  iu 
tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-225),  explaining  the  purposes  ol 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSt:     OF     THE     BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Angela  Garza.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  payment  of  the  required  visa  and  an 
appropriate  visa  number  deduction. 


JESUS  CORTEZ  PINEDA 

The  bUl  (S.  447)  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus 
Cortez  Pineda,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  447 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congiess  assembled.  That,  in  the 
admimstration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jesus  Cortez  Pineda,  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
secUon  101(b)  (l)(P)  of  such  Act  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Pineda,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  said  Act:  Provided,  That  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  said  Jesus  Cortez  Pineda 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  tinder 
the  Imimgratlon  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-226) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OP     THB     BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  faoUltate  the 
adjustment  of  status  as  an  Immediate  rela- 
tive of  the  adopted  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen  and 
his  lawfully  permanent  resident  spouse. 


DR.  JESUS  FERNANDEZ  TIRAO 
AND  HIS  WIPE,  BENYLIN-LYNDA 
OBIENA  TIRAO 

The  bill  (S.  485)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Jesus  Fernandez  Tirao  and  his  wife, 
Benylin-Lynda  Obiena  Tirao,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engro.ssed  for  a 
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third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  485 
Be  it  enacted  by  th*  Cctute  snd  Uouse 
of  RepresentaHves  o/  th*  VmUeA  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemJttea.  That,  for 
iho  purposes  of  the  InmUgratton  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dr.  Jesaa  Fernandez  Tlrao 
and  his  wife,  Benylln-Ljnda  Oblena  Tlrao 
shall  be  held  and  coostdered  to  have  l»een 
lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  TTnlted  States  for 
permanent  resldenee  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  npon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
tw  m  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  offleer  to  reduce  by  the 
required  numbers,  daring  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  foHowIiig,  the 
toUI  number  of  Immigrant  rlsas  and  condi- 
tional entrtes  which  are  made  avaUable  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth 
nnder  paragraphs  (t)  through  (fl>  of  section 
2«8(a)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

ACCa 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RzcoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  94-327) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

PtniPOSE    OP  THE    MIL 

The  purpo6e  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the- 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jesus  Fernandez  Tlrao  »nd  his 
wife  Benylln-Lynda  Oblena  Tlrao.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fees  and  for  ttppropriai*  vImi  number 
deau..  t  ion.s. 


DRJBENEDICTO  PRINckPE  AND  HIS 
WIFE.  ERLINDA  MADuJa  PRINCIPE 


T(a."5 


lud 


llie  bUl  (a  t44)  for  tqe 
Benedlcto  Principe  and 
linda  Madula  Principe.  \, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  fo 
ing,  read  for  the  third  Uiije 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  cue  SeiL 
of  Representaliues  of  the  V  't 
America  in  Congress  assembU  d 
purposes  of  the  Imniigrailoii 
Act,  Doctor  Benedlcto  Prtnci; 
Erllnda  MaduU  Principe  shi 
considered  to  have  been  lawful 
the   United  States  for  pei 
as  of  the  dale  of  the  enac 
upon   payment   of    the 
Upon  the  granting  of  permaii 
.such  aliens  as  provided  for  j 
Secretary  of  State  shall  inst 
officer  to  reduce  by  the  req... 
during  the  current  fucal  yeijr 
year  next  following,  the 

immigrant    visas    and    ci 

which  are  made  available  to 
country  of  the  aliens'  blrtl 
graphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  se 
the  Im.nigratiou  and  National 


his 


permi  no 
rtn  en 
reqt  ired 


req  lired 


to  :al 
cond  tional 


PATRICK  ANDRE  TASSE 
WIPE.        FABIENNE 
TASSELTN 


.IN  AND  HIS 
F^ANCOISE 


hs 


JIRI  EMANUEL  HUEBNER 

The  bill  «S.  533)  for  the  relief  of  Jirl 
Emanuel  Hu^bner.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thhd  time,  and  passed.  a.s 
follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  ami  Hom«  of 
fUpretentaUves  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America  in  ConpreM  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmigratioM  and  Nationality 
.V:t.  Jirl  Emanuel  Huebiicr  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  tne  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  tiie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
npon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alfcn  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ^han  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  reduce  by  one  nmnber,  during  the  current 
liscBl  year  or  the  flacal  year  next  foUowing, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visaa  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  cotmtry  of  the  alien's 
Wrth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Immlgratlwi  and  Na- 
UonaUty  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
94-228) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  \m  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
it  .s  follows: 

nnu>osB  or  the  bux 

The  piirpow  or  the  kiU  ts  to  grant  the 
'.latus  of  permanent  resfetaiec  In  the  United 
statea  to  Jlrt  Emanuel  Buehner.  The  bill 
proTMes  for  the  payment  at  the  required  visa 
fee  and  for  an  appropriate  visa  number 
deduction. 


a  Id 


The  bin  'S.  866  >  lor  the 
lick  Andi-e  Tasseliu  and 
enhe  Francoise  Tasselin, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
ing.  read  the  third  time 
rollotvs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senal 
Representatives    of    the    Vni 
America  in  Congress  as^iemblet 
purposes  of  the  Immigration 
Act,  Patricic  Andre  Tasselin 
bienne  Francois*  Tasselin, 
considered  to  have  been 
to  the  United  States  for 

as  of  the  date  of  the      

upon  payment  of  the  required 
the  granting  of  permanent 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
tary  of  State  shaU  instrtict 
to  reduce  by  tlie  required 
the  cun-eut  fiscal  year  or  the 
foUowing,  the  total  number 
visas  and  conditional  entxlea 
available  to  natives  of  the 
aliens'  birth  tmder  paragraph 
1 8)    of  section   203(a)    of   tli 
auti  KatioaaUty  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi 
unanimous  consent  to  hav 
the  Recokd  an  excerpt  fro4i 
'No.  94-230>,  explaining  th 
the  measure. 

Thei-e  being  no  objecUou 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

PVnpOSE    OF    THE    BiIl 


Lai]  1 

,  sluU 


■  perma  ^eut 
;  enactnM  ai 


thi 

nil  nbers. 


c  mi 


,  Pri 


U] 


Tiie  purpose  of  the  bill  la 


!>tatt»  of  permanent  residence 
States  to  Patrick  Andre  Tas.selij 
Fabienne  Francoise  Tasselin 
vides  the  payment  of  the  reqtilred 
and  for  appropriate  visa  numbjr 


BILL  PASSED  OMpH 

Tlxe  bill  ^H.R.  1387)  for 


Raul  Alvarez  Rodriguez,  wa 
as  next  In  order. 


June 


relief  of  Dr. 

wife,  Er- 

considered, 

a  third  read- 

aud  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 
The  ACTING  PPRESIDE:  it  pro  tem, 
pore.  The  bin  wUI  be  passe<  over 


GUADALUPE  VILLEGAJ 


e  and  Bouse 

ited-  States  of 

That,  for  the 

Nationality 

and  his  wife, 

he  held  and 

:iy  admitted  to 

nt  rcoidence 

t  i3f  this  Act 

visa  fees. 

■ut  residence  to 

this  Act,  the 

ct  tile  proper 

numbers, 

or  the  fiscal 

number  of 

entries 

natives  of  the 

under  para- 

liou  203(a)  of 

ty  Acr. 


The  biU  <H.R.  1388)  for 
Guadalupe  Villegas-Cantu, 
ered,  ordered  to  a  third 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.    MANSPUXD.    Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record  an  exceipt  _ 
<No.   94-232),  explaining 
of  the  meastire. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


-CANTU 

he  relief  of 

ffos  consld- 

r^ding,  read 


lave 


]  Resident,  i 

printed 

the  report 

PiuTMses 


f  roi  a 
tite 


the  excerpt 
the  Record, 


elicf  of  Pat- 
wife,  Fabi- 
wls  considered, 
a  third  read- 
ard  passed,  as 

and  House  of 

:d    States    of 

That,  for  the 

Nationality 

his  wife,  Fa- 

be  held  and 

law^ly  admitted 

residence 

of  this  Act 

isa  fees.  Upon 

rea  dence  to  such 

i  .ct,  the  Secre- 

prcqter  officer 

,  daring 

i  seal  year  next 

uf  Immigrant 

^ich  are  made 

ntry  of  the 

(1>  through 

luimigration 


-ident.  I  ask 

jjrinted  in 

the  report 

(   purpose.s  of 


the  excerpt 
the  Record, 


to  grant  the 
m  the  United 
and  his  wife. 
CTie  bill  pro- 
visa  fees 
deductions. 


:he  relief  of 
announced 


ruRPost.  or  the  eh.  . 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
status  of  permanent  residence 
States  to  Guadalupe  Vlllegas-hantu 
November   26.    1948.   The   bill 
the  payment  of  the  required  _. 
for  the  appropriate  visa  numb«  r 
Tlie  giant  ing  of  permanent  res  tdence 
this  date  will  permit  the  benefit  lary 
petition   for   nattu-alizatlon   In 
v\ith  the  provisions  of  sectloii 
immiKration  and  Nationality  Ac  t 


|o  grant  ihe 

the  United 

of 

proTtdee  for 

liam^  fee  and 

deduction. 

as  of 

to  file  a 

accordance 

316  of  the 


.IACI.NTA  ROQUE 

PEREZ 


ARMS  FRONG- 


The  biJl  'H.R.  1393)  for  . 
Jacinta    Roque    Armstrong- 
considered,  ordered  to  a 
lead  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 

unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Recoab  an  excerpt  from 
•  No.  94-233),  explaining  the 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
a.s  follows: 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  ToQl  L?  to  f 
entry  into  the  United  States  as  _ 
relative  of  the  adrpted  child  of  al. 
and  .1  liuvf  111  permanent  resldei  it 


JOSEPH  HOFFMAI F 
The  bill  (H.R.  1408)  for  „  _ 

Joseph  Hoffman,  was  considerfd 

to  a  third  reading,  read  the 

and  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 

unauhnous  consent  to  bare 

the  Record  an  excerpt  frcmx 

I  No.  94-234) ,  explaining  the 

the  measure. 
There  bemg  no  objection, 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BtLt 

The  purpose  of  the  bin  Is  to  fdiilltate  the 
adjustment  of  statue  m  an  hnmi  diate  rela- 
tive of  the  adopted  child  of  Ui^ted  States 
ciiiien.s. 


SAMUEL  T.  ANSLE^ 

The  bin  (H.B.  1410)  far  th  t  relief  of 
Samuel  T.  Anslcy,  was  eoitti  lered.  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  reaq  the  third 
time,  and  p«s»ed. 

Mr.  MANCnsLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  i  rfnted  In 


26,  1975 


t  le  relief  of 

i'erez.   was 

thi  d  reading. 

passed. 

President,  I  ask 

IH-inted  in 

the  report 

mrposes  of 

he  excerpt 
1  tie  Record. 


fKcllitate  the 

Immediate 

U.S.  citizen 


tHe  relief  of 

ordered 

bird  time. 

Presi  lent, '  ask 
printed  in 
Ehe  report 
I  urposes  of 


t  le 

tiie 


excerpt 
Record, 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-235) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  !n  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

FUXPOSK 

lite  ptirpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  Samuel  T.  Ansley  92,239.69.  and  also 
to  relieve  Mr.  Ansley  at  IMMIity  to  the  United 
States  for  the  sum  of  $374.40.  The  bill  would 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  by  Sir. 
Ansley  against  the  United  States  tor  moving 
expenses  Incurred  after  the  United  States 
purchased  his  property  In  New  Mexico  on 
April  19.  1966.  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 


(No.  94-238) .  expIabilDg  the  paiposes  of 
thfi  xneasore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  ivinted  In  tte  Rbcou, 
as  f(dlows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglshttidn  la 
to  relieve  Howard  D.  waV^n  q{  BoaevlUe, 
lU..  of  UabUl^  of  «3.746jB0  for  dlaaMll^  pay- 
ments from  September  1907  to  Rbrember 
1969  paid  to  him  fdUowlng  •  iHngit^^rtif  of  • 
malignant  lymphoma,  whlcfa  bs—df  ware 
retrocMstlTely  denied  him  twrsTise  Iw  bad  ad- 
vised the  Social  Security  ^iliqinlstiatton  tbat 
he  was  attexniifetaic  to  poform  aonte  of  bis 
f  armwork  despite  his  disabilities. 


^Dbk*  Shan  be  htid  and  eoDsldeced  to  bare 
tlBaiy  apiilliBlliJM  tor  rtsath  eonqwn- 
ti»  baiatlf  aae  mfenor  cbMnn  vlthln 
1  TBar  or  tbe  vstanala  deatb  osi  itoMBiber  24. 
1941.  It  also  proposes  she  shall  be  paid  "the 
amoonts  doe  as  otberwlae  provMed  la  the 
laiw  adadnlstuBd  by  tbe  AdaslnMntar  vt 
Veteimns^  Affairs.**  lite  amounts  lefnied  to 
are  death  compensation  from  the  date  of 
deatb  to  June  14.  1945.  the  latter  date  being 
the  effective  date  of  her  actual  award  of  death 
compensation. 


STEPHANIE  KAHN  AND  BARBARA 

HEYMAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1421)  for  the  relief  of 
Stephanie  Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thhrd  time,  and  passed. 


STEVE  P.  REESE 

The  biU  (H.R.  1510)  for  the  relief  of 
Steve  P.  Reese,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President*  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbc(«s  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-237) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
themeasvure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib. 
as  follows: 

pvBfoaE  c«-  THE  snx 
The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  provide  for 
the  granting  of  Immediate  relaUve  status  to 
the  adopted  son  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  to  facilitate  his  adjustment  of 
status  In  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  natives  of  Western  BniUq>bere 
countries  arc  barred  from  such  ad}i»tment. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  MOORE,  JR..  USAP 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  2109)  for  the  itiief  of 
Capt.  George  Moore,  Jr..  of  tbe  n.8.  Air 
Force,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  thhrd  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PzeHdent^  I  aak 
unanimous  consoit  to  have  pilnted  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  tram  the  report 
(No.  94-240) .  pvpiftining  tjbie  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  «tcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FDBPOSK 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  proposed  legislation 
is  to  antborlae  Mat  payment  of  «n»»r«»»»ttn»> 
to  Capt.  George  Uoote^  Jr..  for  90  da^  of 
leave  which  he  was  unable  to  take  becatae 
of  his  extensive  hoq>ltaUzation  end  eon- 
valescent  leave  following  Injurlee  be  sue- 
talned  in  a  plane  crash  in  Tletaam  on 
March  8,  1970. 


RAYMOND  MONROE 

The  bill  (H.R.  3382)  for  the  relief  of 
Raymond  Monroe,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prciddent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prli^^d 
in  tbe  Record  an  excerpt  from  ttie  report 
(No.  94-343) .  explaining  the  purposes  Oif 
themeasure. 

Tliere  being  no  ohlectlon,  tbe  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bbcobd, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

Tbe  ptirpose  of  the  proposed  Ugtctft^^^r.  jg 
to  uithoriEe  the  U.S.  Foetal  Service,  on  such 
terms  aa  It  deema  Jost,  to  oompraiBlBe.  release. 
or  diacbatge  m  irtiole  or  In  part  tbe  UabUttj  of 
$6,445  of  Baymond  Uonxoe  to  tbe  UUted 
Statea  for  tbe  loss  resulting  from  tbe  erro- 
neous setting  of  a  postage  meter  on  Janu- 
ary a,  1964.  as  a  clerk  for  tbe  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 


HENDRIKA  KOENDERS  LYNE 
The  bill  (HJl.  1556)  for  the  relief  of 
Hendrika  Koenders  I^me.  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REctaui  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-238) ,  explainmg  the  purposes  of 
tbe  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PtTBPOSE  or  TKK  BH-I. 

The  purpose  of  ttio  bUl  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Hendrilca  Koenders  Lyne.  The  bUl 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee  and  for  an  appropriate  visa  number 
deduction. 


MARIA  OILDA  HARO 

The  bill  tlLEL  2119)  for  the  zelief  of 
Maria  Ollda  Haro,  was  "«^^«^^^^flf^j^^ 
ordered  to  a  third  readfaig.  read  the  tbbd 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPTBLD.  Bfr.  PresUent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rac(Hu>  an  excerpt  from  tbe  report 
(No.  94-241) ,  explaining  tbe  purpoeea  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  iwinted  to  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  OP  THB  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bin  is  to  provide  for 
the  granting  of  Immediate  relative  status  of 
the  adopted  dau^ter  of  a  dtteen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent, and  to  facUltate  her  adjustment  of 
status  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  naUves  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  are  barred  from  such 
adjustment. 


RANDALL  L.  TAI£CyT 

The  bin  (HJL  S52e)  for  the  reHef  of 
Randall  L.  T^Jhot.  was  ccmsldeied.  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tlilrd 
time  and  pasMd. 

Mr.  MANSRELD.  Mr.  Praident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcobb  an  excerpt  from  tbe  re- 
port (Na  94-244).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

Ttiact  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 
as  follows: 

PXTBPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  ^<^°ttitl'7n  is 
to  pay  RandaU  L.  Talbot,  of  Upper  lOu-lboro. 
Md.,  the  stun  of  •6e4.«0  In  rMmbtueenent 
for  tbe  costs  Ineuned  by  him  in  «««»%1Tn^t^»7| 
with  the  purchase  of  a  new  home  laddent 
to  a  change  of  oMdal  status  leqnired  by  his 
eim>Ioyment  with  tbe  VS.  Draartment  ot 


HOWARD  D.  HARDEN 

The  biU  (HJl.  1649)  for  the  reUef  of 
Howard  D.  Harden,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prhited  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
CXXI 1325— Part  16 


MRS.  DOROTHY  HINCK 

The  bill  (H.R.  2946)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hinck,  was  consldexed,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  94-242) ,  explainmg  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  proposed  legislation  would  waive  »p- 
i>llcable  limitations  and  provide  that   Mrs. 


MKS  ROSARIO  Y.  QUUANO.  WAL- 
TER YORK  QDUANO.  RAMON 
YORK  QCIJANO.  TARdSUS  TORE 
QDUANO.  DENIS  YC»K  QUUANO. 
AND  PAUL  YORK  QUHJANO 

The  biU  (S.  52)  for  the  rehef  of  Miss 
Rosario  Y.  Quijano,  Walter  York  Qui- 
jano.  Ramon  York  Quijano,  Tarcisus 
York  Quijano,  Denis  York  Quijano,  and 
Paul  York  Quijano,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaenibUd,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  tbe  Immlgratton  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act.  MisB  Roaarla  Y.  Qoltano,  Wal- 
ler Tork  Quijano,  Ramcm  York  Qotjaao. 
Tarcisns  York  Quijano,  Denis  York  Quijano, 
and  Paul  York  Quijano  shall  be  held  and 
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coiisldered  to  b«  entitled  to  preference  stattw 
within  the  purview  of  eectton  90S(a)  (1)  of 
that  Act,  and  the  proTlatoDs  of  ■ootluu  3M 
or  such  Act  ahaU  not  be  ftppUcAble  In  ttMM 
caseii. 

Sec.  2.  The  provislcoe  of  section  313(e)  of 
tiie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  sbell 
not  be  I4>pllcable  In  the  case  of  Walter  Tork 
Qiiljano. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  blil  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosario  Y. 
Quljano.  Walter  York  Quljano,  Ramon  York 
Qiiljano,  Tsfclaus  Tork  Quljano,  Denis  York 
Qnljano,  and  Paul  York  Quljano. 


aul 


wlk  Klkla  8haU  be  held 
be  the  natural-born  alien 
a  citizen  of  the  United 

parents,   brothers  and 

iMidwlk  Klkla  shall  not.  b5 
relationship,  be  accorded  an; 
or  status  under  the  Immigra' 
ality  Act. 


so  1 
Sta  es 
slst  rs 


t( 


USA  BfARIA  POTTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  <S.  173)  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Lisa 
Maria  Potter  (also  known  as  Lisa  Maria 
Vereet,  Mary  Alice  Verest,  and  Mary 
Alice  Epipbanio),  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  ftdlowlng: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonaUty  Act.  lOas  Usa  Maria  Potter 
(also  known  as  Usa  Maria  Verest,  hOaj  Alice 
Vereet.  and  Mary  AUoe  l^phanlo)  sbaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  united  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quited visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  aUen  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act.  the  Secretwy  of  State  sbaU  In- 
•truct  the  proper  ofllcar  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  eunent  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  niunber 
of  Immlgrutt  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  mad*  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aUen's  birth  under  para- 
gnphB  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  303(a> 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thbd  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAN8PIKUD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricow  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  »4-246),  explatalng  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

naroBt  or  TBE  KLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
tn  the  United  States  to  Miss  Lisa  Marie 
Potter  (also  known  as  Lisa  Maria  Verest. 
Mary  AUoe  Verest,  and  Mary  Alice  Eptoha- 
nto).  The  bm  provides  for  an  appropriate 
visa  number  deduction  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  The  bUl  has  been 
amended  to  that  of  permanent  residence, 
since  an  adoption  has  not  taken  place. 


The  amendment  was  ag 

The  bill  was  ordered 
for  a  third  reading,  was 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  an  excerpt 
(No.  94-247) ,  explaining 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objecticfc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


eed  to. 

be  engrossed 
ead  the  third 


ifiesident,  I  ask 

e  printed  in 

the  report 

purposes  of 


hi  V 
ft  )m 
tie 


the  excerpt 
n  the  Record, 


PURPOSE  OF  THE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill, 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to 
preference  status  as  the 
a  citizen  of  the  United  _. 
ment  Is  technical  in  nature 


:  iiLL 

is  amended,  Is 

lualify  for  first 

.rrled  son  of 

States.  The  amend- 


JOSELITO  S.  ARCA 
CORAZON  I. 


AND  DR. 


a:ica 

The  Senate  proceeded  t  •  consider  the 
bill  (S.  606)  for  the  relief  (  f  Mr.  Joselito 
S.  Area  and  Doctor  Cor  izon  I.  Area, 
which  had  been  reported  f  -om  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  wl  h  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1.  in  line  ' ,  strike  "visa 
fee"  and  insert  "visa  fees";  so  as  to  make 
the  bm  read 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senkte 
of  Representatives  of  the  V\  itei 
America  in  Congress  asseml  led, 
the  purposes  of  the  Immlgratl  )n 
aUty  Act.  Mr.  JoseUto  S.  Ai 
Corazon  I.  Area  shall  be  held 
to  have  been  lawfully  admltte 
States  for  permanent  resldenc 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  UpL_ 
of  permanent  residence  to  sue!  i 
vlded  for  In  this  Act,  the 

shaU  Instruct  the  proper 

by  two  numbers,  diuing  the 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next 
total  number  of  Immigrant 
dltlonal  entries  which  are  m. 
natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens'  birth  under  paragraph  i 
(8)    of  section  203(a)   of  th( 
and  Nationality  Act. 


ma  le 


LUDWnC  KIKLA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  381)  for  the  relief  of  Ludwik 
Kikla,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7,  Insert  the  word  "parents"-  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreaentattvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Comgren  UMsembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  908(a)  (l)  and  304 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Lud- 


The  amendment  was    „ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
for  a  third  reading,  was 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
vmanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  an  excerpt 
(No.  94-248) ,  explaining 
the  measiu'e. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 


haMj 

from 

thi 


BI  1, 


PURPOSE   OF  THE 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  as 
grant  the  status  of  permanen 
the  United  States  to  Mr.  Jo6elt{o 
Doctor  Corazon  I.  Area.  The 
the  payment  of  the  required 
appropriate  visa  number  deductions 


bll 
ivlii 


LEONOR  LOPE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to 
bill  (S.  128)  for  the  relief  oi 


June 


considered  to 

of  CyrU  Klkla, 

The  natvural 

of  the  said 

virtue  of  such 

right,  privUege, 

ion  and  Nation- 


pez,  which  had  been 

Committee  on  the 

amendment  to  strike  out 
enacting  clause  and  insert 
That,  In  the  administration  of 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
tion  101(b)(1)(E)   of  that  Ac' 
applicable  in  the  ca-se  of  Leonoi 


The  amendment  was  agreed 
Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to 

for  a  third  reading,  was  r 

time,  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  sc 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leono; 


reported  from  the 

Judlciiry  with  an 

til  after  the 

t  le  following: 

the  Immigra- 

1  rovlao  to  sec- 

shall  not  be 

Lopez. 


to. 
•e  engrossed 
eiid  the  third 

as  to  read: 
Lopez. 


ORDER  OF  BUSHsfesS 

The     PRESIDING     OFF  CER 
Mansfield)  .  The  Senator  frcfci 
is  recognized. 


PROVIDING    THAT    THE 
THE  UNITED  STATES  Of 
MAY   BE   FLOWN   FOR 
OF  EACH  DAY  IN  VAIJ^ 
STATE  PARK,  VALLEY 


FLAG    OF 

AMERICA 

24  HOURS 

FORGE 

rOROE 


Presi(  ent, 


t< 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 

half  of  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  I  send  .. 
Joint  resolution  and  ask  for 
ate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEfe 
will  state  the  Jomt  resolutioi 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 


on  be- 

liennsylvania 

the  desk  a 

its  Immedi- 


c  erk 


and  House 
States  of 
That,  for 
and  Natlon- 
and  Doctor 
ind  considered 
to  the  United 
as  of  the  date 
upon  payment 
the  granting 
aliens  as  pro- 
of State 
to  reduce 
current  fiiscal 
following,  the 
^  Isas  and  con- 
avallable  to 
»imtry  of  the 
(1)  through 
Immigration 


A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  St_. 
may  be  flown  for  34  hovau  of 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley 


9  1) 


Stat(s 


aid, 


Sec  etary 
ofl  cer 


Amer  ;a 
df  y 

Pon  :e 


agised 


to. 

oe  engrossed 
the  third 


nad 


Pr  tsident, 


I  ask 

printed  in 

the  report 

purposes  of 


the  excerpt 
the  Record, 


4hended,  is  to 

residence  In 

S.  Area  and 

provides  for 

fees  and  for 


;onsider  tlie 
Leonor  Lo- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICXfl 
Objection,  the  Senate  will 
Immediate  consideration 
objection,  the  Jomt  resolution 
considered  to  have  been  reac 
time  at  length. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
resolution  to  provide  that 

the  United  States  of 

flown  for  24  hours  of  each 
Forge  State  Park,  Valley  _  .. 
The  flag  would  be  flown  on 
of  the  National  Memorial 
Memorial  Arch  is  the  only . 
ument  to  Valley  Forge.  It  is  _. 
engraved  with  Washington's 
its  solidness  symbolizes  the 
of  the  Army  that  encamped 
The  story  of  Valley  Forge 
story  of  the  origin  of  our 
national  symbol  Valley 
the  specific  authority  to  fly 
as  a  form  of  tribute.  It  _ 
timely  that  this  authorization 
in  time  for  our  Fourth  of 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution    (S.J 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
reading,  was  read  tlie  third 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved    by    the   Senate    ond 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
withstanding  the  rule  or  custom 
to  the  display  of  the  flag  of 
States  of  America  between  siinri^B 
set,    as   set   forth   In   section 
Joint  resolution,  entitled.  "Joint 
to  codify  and  emphasize  exl8tin{ 
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customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and  use 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America", 
approved  Jime  22.  1943  (38  UjS.O.  174(a)). 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 

be  flown  for  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day 
on  the  grounds  of  the  National  Memorial 
Arch  m  Valley  Forge  State  Park.  VUley  Fbrga, 
Pennsylvania.  The  flag  may  not  be  flown 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  this 
Act  dxirlng  the  hours  firom  Bunset  to  sun- 
rise unless  It  Is  tUiunlnated. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leaht)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  mtoutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  197— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TC)  ES- 
TABLISH A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  FEDERAL  RESPONSIVENESS 
AND  ACCOUNTABILITy 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Vermont 
is  a  State  where  the  atmual  town  meeting 
is  a  livtog.  Important  fact  of  life.  Ver- 
monters  know  the  meantog  of  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Tliey  practice  it  where  they  can.  They 
take  pride  to  it.  They  cherish  the  tradi- 
tion of  personal  responsibility  and  citi- 
zen representation  that  Is  the  heart  of 
self-government. 

PVom  this  experience,  an  experience 
that  has  continued  without  Interruption 
for  200  years,  from  the  town  meettags 
that  considered  statehood  to  the  town 
meetings  that  still  meet  to  consider  ur- 
gent public  problems,  Vermonters  have 
developed  a  delicate  sensitivity  to  the  re- 
lationship between  government  and  the 
people  it  serves. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  Ver- 
montei-s  are  so  disappointed,  so  frus- 
trated, and  frankly  so  alarmed  at  the 
growing  chasm  of  misti-ust  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  frustration  Ls  shai'ed  by 
all  Americans. 

We  see  it  stated  a.s  we  talk  with  con- 
stituents when  we  go  home.  We  see  it  re- 
flected in  pubUc  opinion  polls.  Every  re- 
liable indicator  of  America's  state  of 
mind  tells  us  that  people  have  little  faitli 
m  the  way  their  goremmental  Institu- 
tions are  sei-ving  the  public  mterest 

No  Member  of  Congress  can  be  obliv- 
ious to  this  problem.  Among  the  great 
and  immediate  challenges  we  face  today 
as  a  nation,  none  is  more  important  than 
the  restoration  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  Government. 

We  could  speculate  endiessh-  on  the 
reasons  for  the  present  condition  of 
alienation  and  mistrust.  However,  that 
IS  less  a  worthwhile  activity  than  trymg 
to  find  irothods  for  correcting  this  .situ- 
ation. 

Certainly  tlie  performance  ot  Congress 
( an  be  improved,  and  hopefully  will  be 
^any  of  us  are  lending  support  to  such 
efforts.  But  the  inability  of  Congress  to 
act  as  Quickly  and  decisively  as  people 
v.ant  i.s  only  pai-t  of  the  problem.  Of  even 
greater  concern,  I  beUeve,  is  what  is  hap- 
voumc  to  programs  alreadr  enacted 


What  happens  In  liieir  Implementa- 
tion? 

Why  is  U  so  difficult  for  so  many  Gov- 

cmmoat  aceneleB  to  be  responsi^  to 
legitimate  piAUc  needs? 

Why  Is  It  so  difBenIt  to  phase  out  pro- 
grams that  outlived  their  usefutoess? 

Why  do  we  have  more  boards,  studies, 
planning  and  other  alleged  means  for 
citizen  involvement,  and  yet  more  frus- 
tration with  results  than  ever  before? 

Why  is  the  cost  of  Government  spiral- 
iug,  almost  defying  administrative  con- 
trol? 

Why  have  so  many  recent  Presidents 
expressed  the  view  that  they  are  power- 
less to  deal  effectively  with  the  Federal 
bureaucracy? 

These  are  deeply  serious  questions  that 
go  to  the  heait  of  the  process  of  self- 
government. 

As  a  legislative  body  we  are  working 
hard,  trytag  to  flmd  solutions  to  the  en- 
ergy problems  confronting  the  Nation. 
We  have  considered  many  proposals  to 
fight  inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
we  will  consider  more  to  the  mAnt^s  to 
come.  We  are  deeply  tovolved  with  ques- 
tions related  to  our  overseas  commit- 
ments and  America's  role  to  a  changing 
world. 

But  in  no  meaningful  way  are  we  deal- 
ing with  such  questions  as  the  lack  of 
accountability  and  responsiveness  to 
Government  that  gnaws  away  at  self- 
government's  foimdations. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  address 
these  questions  with  all  of  the  vigor  and 
all  of  the  resources  it  is  applying  to  other 
major  policy  questions. 

In  dotog  so,  we  would  obviously  be  con- 
fronted with  problems  that  cut  across 
all  agency  and  jurisdictional  lines. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  such  an  effort 
can  best  be  undertaken  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, foi-med  for  this  express  purpose. 
The  solutions  can  come  only  from  an 
investigative  unit  that  has  authority 
and  standing  to  deal  with  Government 
in  all  of  its  parts— not  Just  the  policy 
questions  mider  the  jurisdiction  of  stand- 
ing committees,  but  all  the  mtricacies  of 
the  goveinmental  process  that  seem  to 
defy  executive  or  legislative  directicm. 

I  am  submitting  today,  Mr.  President, 
a  resolution  to  create  such  a  committee 
of  the  Senate,  a  Select  Committee  on 
Federal  Responsiveness  and  Accoimta- 
bility  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
DALE).  Witliout  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

'See  exhibit  l.j 

Ml-.  LEAHY,  rue  charter  for  this  select 
committee  is  set  forth  in  tiie  resolution. 
In  brief,  it  is  an  attempt  to  study  and 
investigate  questions  of  accountabUlty 
ajid  incentive  with  respect  to  Federal 
employees;  to  investigate  the  prolifera- 
tion of  various  agencies,  boajrds,  and 
other  Federal  mechanisms  for  deaUng 
with  public  problems;  and  to  find  pat- 
tern.-? of  administrative  behavior  which 
tend  to  decrea.se  Goremment  respon- 
.siveness. 

Since  takmg  oOicc  to  January.  I  have 
been  looking  toto  such  questions.  TWs 
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preliminary  study  has  convinced  me  that 
a  well  organized  and  adequately  funded 
tovestlgatlon  Is  to  order. 

For  example,  on  the  question  of 
agency  survival,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  once  organized.  nggnMon  tend  to 
stay  to  business,  regardless  of  how  much 
the  conditions  that  fostered  their  incep- 
tion may  change. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  Fedev&l 
Government  has  given  birth  to  236  new 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  departments.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  only  21  were  abo- 
lished. And  even  these  figures  barely  tell 
the  story,  for  they  do  not  fully  reflect 
the  enormous  growth  that  has  tft^«'n 
place  within  exlsttog  Government  enti- 
ties. 

SiuTly,  a  thmou^,  honest  review 
would  indicate  that  many  Federal 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  departments  have 
outlived  their  original  purposes  and 
should  be  abandoned,  reduced  tn  size  or 
merged  with  other  existing  entttles.  Yet, 
we  seem  incapable  of  termtoatlng  any 
agency  once  it  is  given  Mfe  and  parpose. 

I  have  also  looked  closdy  at  the  phe- 
nomenon we  can  "casework."  the  m^a^nc 
by  which  literally  tKongatr^s  of  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  luanch  envdoy- 
ees  attempt  to  redrew  eltlaca  eooiidalnts 
filed  directiy  with  Coi«renmen,  Sen- 
ators, or  the  White  Hoose. 

While  some  eomidafnts  are  unfounded 
or  misdirected,  mutdi  of  the  so-called 
casework  Is  nntMng  more  thari  the  proc- 
ess of  clPAnfng  up  mistakes  and  failures 
of  administrative  afpfwif, 

I  have  calrailated  that  as  a  very  con- 
sei-vative  esttanate,  the  dlreci  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  layer  of  Govetmnent— 
these  employees  who  woric  f  uD  tbne  on 
congressional  staffs  and  to  admlnlsti-a- 
tlve  liaison  offices  handUng  citizen  com- 
plaints— is,  at  a  minimum,  $40  million 
annually. 

If  it  were  having  the  effect  of  trulv 
helpmg  people  sort  their  way  through 
the  ronoteness  and  bigness  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  a  worthy  tovestment. 
But  the  entire  casework  todustiy  Is  to- 
efllcient.  cumbersome,  and  ironically  a 
bureaucracy  to  itself. 

Anotlier  area  I  have  studied  is  the 
system  of  rewards  and  tocentfves  ap- 
plied to  PWeral  emiric^ees  who  are  hired 
to  imidement  public  poHcy. 

It  appears  to  me  ttiat  there  Is  to- 
sufficient  Incentive  for  employees  to  per- 
form responsively,  too  little  accounta- 
biUty  required  from  their  official  actions 
and  a  premium  placed  on  betaavlor  that 
.serves  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

The  highest  award  given  to  I^ederal 
employees  who  perform  exceptionally 
well  is  the  Presidential  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished Fedeial  Civilian  Service  It 
has  not  been  awarded  since  197L 

ir  it  is  tn'e  that  none  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Federal  employees  have 
a««rved  this  awai-d  smce  1971,  then  the 
Federal  Government  is  indeed  to  trouble 
I  suspect  it  is  ratliei-  a  case  of  where 
our  (Sovemment  has  cbosm  to  ignore 
excellent  service.  It  is  a  measure  of  the 
cavalier  way  to  which  such  ttifngs  are 
bandied  that  no  employee  has  been  pre- 
sented this  award  since  1971. 
Tlie.se  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
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raised  In  my  preliminary  review  of  the 
problems  of  the  Government  administra- 
tion. 

However.  I  believe  that  an  Intensive 
and  meaningful  review  by  a  s^ect  com- 
mittee is  very  much  In  order.  At  a  time 
when  so  many  Indicators  of  popular 
opinion  register  at  the  warning  level 
when  measuring  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment, we  miist  take  some  extraordlnarv 
action  to  restore  that  confidence. 

I  believe  that  a  proposal  such  as  the 
one  I  have  ouUlned  and  submitted  today 
would  be  a  useful  and  important  ve- 
hicle for  the  change  that  is  needed  and 
demanded  by  the  American  public. 

S.  Res.  197 
Whereas  during  the  past  fotir  cjecades 
♦K  'ti*..**  ******  ■  prolUeration  of  agencies  of 
tae  Federal  OoTemment  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  l^eral 
•mployeesf  ™«>™i 

Whereas  the  cost  of  admliilsterluK  tlKwe 
*8^"<^'e8  ^'  '^^  sharply  and  continues  to 

Whereas  virtually  every  public  opinion 
poll  taken  on  the  subject  in  recent  years 
indicates  a  growing  chasm  of  mistrust  be- 

^umm.nl*f  °f  °^  ***'  '**«'*'  Government 
stemming  m  large  measure  from  its  si^e  its 
seeming  distance  and  Invuluerabilltr'  to 
prompt  and  necessary  change,  and  bv  tlie 

1  ..,  ."•**"*^''*'***"  o'  "s  agencies  to 
legitimate  pubUc  needs:  Now.  therefore  be  it 
*Mo/i>«d,  That  there  is  established  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  be  known  as  the 
Select  Committee  on  Federal  Responsiveness 
and  AccountabUity  (hereafter  in  this  resolu- 
Uon  referred  to  as  the  "select  committee",. 
<.!.♦  ;.»*•*  ■"*•  ■•'•**  committee  shaU  con- 
^WJJf^^^T^  ***  •*  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senat*  as  follows  • 

(i)  seven  membfn  who  are  of  the  major- 
d/tio«  /;  !?  •*  »PPOtnted  upon  recommeu- 
dation  of  the  majority  leader,  and 

(2)  nve  members  who  are  members  of  the 
minority  party,  to  be  appointed  upon  rec 
omiT)eudattion  of  the  minority  leaded 

(b»  The  select  committee  "shall  select  a 
Chairman  ft«n  among  its  members.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  select  comnut- 
tee  shall  consutute^  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  bi5iae«.  except  that  ^e 
aeiect  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
»  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testis 
mony.  Vacancies  to  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shaU  not  affect  the  au- 
toority  of  tl»  ivmaming  membem  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  select  committee 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraoh  a  of 
n.le  XXV  of  the  standing  RulesTSie  Sen- 
ate, service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or 
Chairman  of  t^  select  committee  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  Account. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  function  and  duty  of 
the  select  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of  an 
matters  reUtlng  to  the  problems  of  ac- 
countability and  responsiveness  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(1)  the  patterns  of  admhilstrative  be- 
havior which  tend  to  decrease  the  respon- 
siveness of  Oovermnent  agencies  and  of 
those  who  are  employed  by  them; 

(2)  the  metbodi  of  aocountabUity.  or 
lack  thereof,  of  FMeral  employees  for  the 
duties  and  responalbUlUes  assigned  to 
them; 

(3)  the  proliferation  of  agencies,  boards 
and  othw  admlntotratlve  mechanisms  for 
S!!^°fwT**'*  P"**""  proNwns,  including 
those  that  i4>pear  to  be  outmoded: 

(4)  the  rote  of  pubUc  employee  protection 
in  mahitatning  agencies  whose  continued 
existence  U  questionable: 

(5)  the  nward-ptmUhment-incentlve  sys- 
tem as  appued  to  employe  performance  and 
Its  influence  on  the  re^ionsiveness  and  ac- 
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countabUity  of  Federal 
lie  interest;  and 

(6)   any  other  aspect  of 
reaucracy  which  may  impi 
efficiency  and  provide  the 
with  a  government  more 
need  for  change. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the 
lution.  the  select  conunittie 
m  its  discretion   (1)    to  mi 
from  the  contingent  fund  o: 
to  employ  personnel,  (3) 
(4>  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
ing    the   sessions,    recesses. 
perlod.s   of   the   Senate.    (5, 
subpena    or    otherwise,    the 
witnesses  and  the  productio  i 
ence.  books,  papers,  and  c 
lake  depositions  and  other 
procure  the  services  of  lr._ 
ants  or  organizations  thereo 
with  the  provisions  of  sect 
L«gi.slative   Reorganization 
amended,  and  (8)  with  the 
the  Oovernment  department 
cerned  and  the  Committee  o 
minL-iiration.  to  use  on  a  r 
the  services  of  personnel  of 
meiit  or  agency. 

(b(  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the 
committee  may  utilize  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  such 
of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcc 
whenever  the  chairman  of 
mittee  determines  that  such 
sary  and  appropriate. 

(c)  Subpenas  authorliied 
committee  may  be  issued  ovl 
of  the  chairman,  or  any  othei 
nated  by  him,  and  niav  be 
person  designated  by  the 
her  signmg  the  subpena. 

(d»  The  chairman  of  the 
or  any  member  thereof  may 
to  witnesses. 

Sec.  5.  From  the  date 
agreed   to,   through  Pebruari 
expenses   of   the   special 
thte  resolution  shall  not  _..„ 
which  amount  not  to  exceed 
be  available  for  the  procuremi 
ices  of  individual  consultant 
tlons  thereof,  as  authorized 
of  the  Legislative  Reorgan 
as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  The  select  commitfAe 
its  findings,  together  with  sucl 
tlons  for  legislation  as  it  dc 
with  respect  to  the  study  aa 
under  this  resolution  to'  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  7.  Expenses  of  the  .^. 
under  this  resolution  shall  be 
contingent  fund  of  the  Sena* 
crs  approved  by  the  ehairma 
committee. 
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QUORUM 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Presld^it 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislativ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescind4d 

The  PRESIDING  OFF] 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CALL 


OFPICl  R 


THE   RECOMMENDATIONS   OP  THE 
ROCKEFELLER 
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2  weeks  since  the  report 
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Investigation 

Senate  at  th.e 
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Within  the  United  States 
lished,  we  have  had  an 
consider  its  findings,  its 
begin  to  come  to  grips  » 
mendations.  It  opens  up 
Issues    concerning    our    ,. 
rights,  the  functions  of  our 
and   the  protection  of 
liberties  and  national  in.^.f«, 
I  approach  the  Commissi<  n 
my  responsibilities  as  a  m( 
Senate  Select  Committee  or 
Operations  with  the  belief 
a  Central  Intelligence  AgCi 
a  thorough  and  coordinate< 
effort  so  as  to  provide  our 
the    soundest    possible    ba* 
diplomacy  and  our  defens* 
lieve  there  may  be  a  role 
covert  actions,  particularly  i  L 
essary  to  counter  the  coveft 
our  adversaries.  It  is  in 
I  have  carefully  studied   m 
the  Rockefeller  Commission 
CIA  activities. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the 
did  not  have  the  mandate 
of  the  many  important 
cerning  the  intelligence 
United  States,  the  report 
and  worthwhile  efifort  to 
with  the  alleged  abuses  v»; 
the  CIA  in  their  domestic 
The  Commission  should  be 
for  a  reasonably  thorough  -, 
of  some  of  the  charges  levele  1 
and    for   the    straightforw 
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circuit  the  legislative  process  that  the 
circumstances  require  by  means  of  Ex- 
ecutive orders. 

In  this  brief  address.  I  want  to  start 
the  debate  on  the  appropriate  reme- 
dies for  the  abuses  and  issues  uncov- 
ered by  the  Commission  report.  The 
Senate  select  committee  will  be  delving 
into  these  and  otlier  related  matters  in 
great  detail,  but  nonetheless,  I  believe 
we  can  at  least  begin  the  dialog,  start- 
ing with  the  recommendations  in  the 
Rockefeller  report. 

I  will  not  try  to  deal  with  all  30 
recommendations.  Rather,  I  want  to 
focus  first  on  tliose  areas  which  are  use- 
fully opened  up  by  the  report,  but  which 
require  further  treatment:  and  second 
on  those  areas  in  which  I  beUeve  the 
recommendations  ai-e  inadequate  to  the 
point  of  where  our  constitutional  lib- 
erties could  be  jeopardized. 

The  subjects  usefully  addres,sed   but 
not  adequately  considered  include: 
CIA  relations  with  state  and  local  police; 
Constraints  on  physical  surveillance; 
The  problem  of  overseas  connections  with 
domestic  crime,  especially  narcotics; 

Clandestine  collection  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence In  the  United  States; 

The  responsibility  for  counterintelligence 
activities. 

Fii-st,  the  report  documents  the  fact 
tliat  the  relationship  between  the  CIA 
and  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  has  involved  many  question- 
able activities,  the  CIA's  providing 
equipment  and  money  to  police  and  the 
police  supplying  to  the  CIA  false  identi- 
fication documents  and  help  in  at  least 
one  break-in." 

Yet,  the  Commission  makes  no  recom- 
mendations in  this  area.  It  simply  calls 
for  a  change  in  these  policies  and  ui-ges 
that  the  CIA  be  more  circumspect  in  its 
dealings  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.' 

Now.  the  CIA's  ba.sic  statute  makes  it 
very  clear  they  are  not  to  have  any  do- 
mestic law  enforcement  responsibiUties. 
The  need  for.  and  nature  of,  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  CIA  and  domestic 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  orga- 
nizations must  be  carefully  examined 
and  expUcitly  set  forth  in  law.  This  Is 
essential  if  the  prohibitions  on  CIA  do- 
mestic police  fmictions  are  not  circum- 
vented. 

Second,  the  report  points  out  that 
while  electi-onic  surveillance,  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging  is  controlled  by  stat- 
ute, physical  surveillance,  and  the  use  of 
undercover  agents  and  informers  is 
largely  uncontrolled  by  legal  stand- 
ards.'" The  problem  of  controlling 
Physical  surveillance  and  the  use  of 
agent  infoi-mers  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
CIA,  but  involves  the  FBI,  the  IRS,  and 
other  intelligence  and  mvestigative 
bodies. 

The  report  should  be  commended  for 
addressing  the  subject  of  the  appropriate 
legal  constramts  on  physical  surveillance 
and  on  the  use  of  agent  informers,  for 
these  can  raise  fundamental  questions  of 
^"vacy  and  possibly  constitutional 
rights.  However,  the  only  recommen- 
aation  of  the  Commission  is  that  In  cer- 

*Pp.  40-41,  236-240. 
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tain  cases  pliysical  surveillance  and  the 
placing  of  imdercover  agents  in  domestic 
organizations  be  permitted  on  the  say-so 
of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.'  This  is  clearly  not  what  is  called 
for.  The  Senate  must  now  ask  Congress 
to  go  forward  and  thoroughly  explore 
this  area  and  arrive  at  a  proper  legisla- 
tive solution. 

Tliird,  the  report  raises  what  might  be 
called  the  general  subject  of  the  over- 
.seas  connection  to  domestic  crime,  in 
the  context  of  the  problem  of  narcotics.  ' 
Just  as  legitimate  business  concerns 
have  now  become  multinational  in  scope. 
so  criminal  activity,  especially  in  the 
field  of  narcotics,  is  an  internationalized 
enterprise.  The  report  is  correct  ui  cau- 
tioning the  CIA  against  getting  involved 
in  police  functions,"  yet  we  must  also 
consider  what  instruments  are  appropri- 
ate to  monitor  criminal  activities  abroad 
which,  in  Lime,  end  up  as  criminal  activ- 
ities at  home.  Again,  this  is  an  area  re- 
quiring the  most  thorough  and  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  so  as  to 
provide  our  Government  ^\ith  the  ap- 
propriate instrumentalities  for  combat- 
ting crime  but  protecting  our  civil  liber- 
ties. 

Fourth,  despite  all  the  concern  about 
clandestine  CIA  activities  m  the  United 
States,  tlie  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  merely  states  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  CIA  to  engage  in  clandes- 
tine operations  within  the  United  States 
aimed  at  collecting  information  on  for- 
eign individuals  or  organizations  is  un- 
clear and  needs  clarification.-  How  this 
is  to  be  dore  is  not  clearly  spelled  out. 
Whether  the  CIA  should  have  this  re- 
sponsibiUty  has  major  implications  for 
the  permitted  scope  of  CIA  activities 
within  the  United  States  and  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse. 

The  Commission  also  did  not  address 
whether  CIA  or  any  other  clandestme 
foreign  intelligence  operations  in  the 
United  States  would  have  any  limits  or 
checks.  For  example,  would  it  be  permis- 
sible to  tap  telephones,  to  break  into 
embassies,  to  conduct  surveillance  of  var- 
ious kinds?  And  what  about  aUeged  en- 
trapment of  foreign  diplomats,  such  as 
that  which  has  been  alleged  against  the 
CIA  in  New  York  City? 

I  can  see  there  may  be  a  legitimate 
need  in  this  general  area  of  inteUigence, 
but  whether,  and  how,  clandestine  col- 
lection of  foreign  Intelligence  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  carried  out  must 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  Senate  se- 
lect committee.  Such  operations  can  eas- 
ily endanger  our  civil  hbertles,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  no  external  checks 
upon  them. 

This  subject  is  closely  related  to 
another  major  issue  which  is  raised,  but 
not  adequately  treated,  by  the  Rockefel- 
ler report.  This  is  the  role  to  be  played 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
counterintelligence  within  the  United 
States.  Heretofore,  that  mission  largely 
has  been  the  province  of  the  FBI.  If  I 
read  them  conectly.  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  appear  to  move 


'•'  Recommendation  16. 
"•  Pp.  233-234. 
"  P.  39. 


in  the  direction  of  granting  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency  a  major  role  in  the 
c<mduct  of  counterintelligence  operation.s 
in  the  United  States. 

Paragi-aph  c  of  recommendation  2 
grants  to  the  CIA  the  authority  to  col- 
lect infonnation  about  the  domestic  ac- 
tivities of  U.S.  citizens,  whether  by  overt 
or  covert  means,  if  they  are  "persons 
suspected  of  espionage  or  other  illegal 
activities  relatuig  to  foreign  intelli- 
gence." -  The  Commission  calls  for 
proper  coordmation  with  the  FBI,  but 
in  so  doing  seems  to  relegate  the  Bureau 
to  a  secondary  role. 

The  Commtssion  recommendations 
concerning  the  proper  role  of  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI  in  regard  to  domestic  in- 
telligence activities  can  only  be  described 
as  vague.  Recommendation  2c  and  14- 
seem  to  suggest  CIA  preeminence  in  the 
field  of  coimterintelligence,  but  the  final 
recommendation.  No.  30,  simply  calls 
upon  the  Dii-ector  of  Central  Intelhgence 
and  the  Director  of  the  FBI  to  negotiate 
a  detailed  agreement  setting  forth  their 
respective  jurisdictions  and  submitting 
it  for  approval  to  the  National  Security 
Council." 

It  is  my  firm  new  tliat  this  would  be 
an  inadequate  procedme.  The  division 
of  responsibiUties  between  the  PHI  and 
the  CIA  in  this  deUcate  area  must  be 
made  by  Congress.  CounterinteUigence  is 
the  cutting  edge  of  many  of  the  abuses 
that  have  come  to  our  attention.  Tlie 
Huston  plan  was  developed  in  the  name 
of  comiterintelUgence.  Cointelpro,  tliat 
stumbling  acronym,  stands  for  counter- 
intelligence progiam.  Illegal  mail  open- 
ing was  a  countermtelligence  program. 
And  there  are  yet  other  coimterintelli- 
gence activities  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
Senate  select  committee's  investigation 
may  well  mdicate  the  dangerous  and  pos- 
sibly uncontrolled  character  of  counter- 
intelligence activities,  as  they  have  been 
conducted  in  the  past.  For  this  reason  I 
believe,  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
establish  the  proper  guidelines  clearlv 
defining  jurisdiction  for  the  CIA  and  the 
FBI,  and  equally  important,  setting  up  a 
system  accountabUity  for  the  conduct  of 
counterinteUigence-type  activities  within 
the  United  States. 

These,  then,  are  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  the  incomplete  aspects  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission.  But  there  are 
other  recommendations,  most  of  them 
dealing  directly  with  the  issue  of  spying 
by  the  CIA  on  U.S.  citizens,  that  are  at 
best  hopes  rather  than  remedies,  and  at 
worst  could  contribute  to  legalizing  the 
Illegal.  In  these  cases,  the  Commission 
either  faUs  back  on  simply  urging  the 
President  and  the  CIA  to  obey  the  law  or 
proposes  measures  that  would  legitimize 
the  abuses  that  have  brought  forth  this 
investigation. 

To  get  a  clear  pictuie  of  this  problem. - 
it  is  important  to  go  behind  the  "donf 
language  of  the  recommendations  and 
focus  on  the  exceptions  which  constitute 
the  list  of  "do'6"  for  the  CIA.  Hie  excep- 
tions set  forth  a  wide  variety  of  actions 
the  CIA  can  take  toward  Americans  hi 
the  United  States. 
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First,  under  recommendation  No.  2,  the 
CIA  would  be  permitted  to  collect  "in- 
formation about  the  domestic  acti\ities 
of  U.S.  citizens,  whether  by  overt  or  cov- 
ert means,"  to  evaluate,  con-ellate,  and 
disseminate  analysis  and  reports  about 
these  activities  and  to  store  such  hifor- 
mation  c«i  "persons  presently  or  formerly 
afflliated,  or  being  considered  for  affilia- 
tion, with  the  CIA.  directly  or  indirectly. 
or  others  who  require  clearance  by  the 
CIA  to  receive  classified  information." 

They  also  would  be  able  to  do  this  on 
"persons  or  activities  that  pose  clear 
threat  to  CIA  facilities  or  personnel,  pm- 
vlded  the  proper  coordination  of  the  FCI 
Is  accompli-shed." 

They  would  also  be  able  to  do   this 
with  regard  to  any  "persons  suspected  of 
espionage  or  other  illegal  activities  relat- 
ing to  foreign  intelligence,  provided  there 
Is  proper  .coordination  with  the  FBI." 

They  also  would  be  able  to  use  infdf- 
mation  "received  Incidental  to  appro- 
priate CIA  activities  and  transmit  it  to 
agencies  with  appropriate  jurisdictions. 
Including,  of  course,  law  enforcement 
agencies."  "^ 

Critical  asnents  of  this  prcpo'-ed  au- 
thority are  not  definied.  What  is  meant 
by  "affiliation"?  What  is  meant^by  "m- 
direct  nfflliation"?  How  docs  one  define 
persons  or  activities  posing  a  cjear  tlii-eat 
■to  CIA  facilities  or  personnel?  How  docs 
one  define  "illegal  activities  relating  to 
foreign  intelligence"? 

Second,  the  CIA  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct mail  covcri,"  albeit  in  compliance 
with  postal  regulations,  and  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  CIA's  legitimate  activi- 
ties, on  a  selected  basis  in  matters  in- 
vt^ving  national  security.  If  past  practice 
is  considered,  postal  regulations  are  in- 
adequate to  protect  citizens"  riglits  and 
the  restriction  of  mail  covers  to  further- 
ance of  the  CIA's  legitimate  activiUes  in 
matters  of  national  security  Imposes  no 
real  restraint.  Only  the  Injunction  to  be 
selective  is  mildly  controlling. 

Third,  the  CIA  is  authorized  to  infil- 
trate dissident  groups  or  other  oi-ganiza- 
tions  of  Americans  upon  "a  written  de- 
termination by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  meet  a  clear  danger  to  Agency  facili- 
ties, operations,  or  personnel  and  that 
adequate  coverage  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  Is  unavailable."  "  Note  that  none 
of  these  terms  are  defined  and  that  it  is 
left  to  the  discreUon  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  to  decide  what  is  a 
danger  to  the  Agency  and  whethej-  other 
law  enforoement  agencies  are  providing 
adequate  support. 

Fourth,  the  CIA  would  be  auUiorized 
to  conduct  its  own  investigations  of  indi- 
viduals presenuy  or  formeriy  afflliated 
with  it.  This  woiUd  be  dtme  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence alone,  once  he  determines  that 
the  Investigation  is  necessary  to  protect 
intelligence  sources  nod  methods,  the  dis- 
closure ot  wWch  -might.-  let  me  stress 
"might,"  endangn-  ttie  national  security  -• 
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that  it  would  probably  in 
vent   the   public   from 

transgressions  and  v 

of  tlie  Idnd  we  are  now  inv 
before  tlie  Senate  Select 
Intelligence. 

If  that  were  tlie  law  the 
it  is  probablj'  likely  that 
people  would  never  have 
ooulci  not  conduct  an  ... 
determine,  whether  their 
had  been  interfered  with 
other  governmental    _ 

I  v.ould  say  that  that . 
is  seriously  deficient.  It  is 
pean  practice.  In  many 
tries,  particularly  Great . 
now  beglnninj:  to  doubt 
their  own  official  secret 

Mr.  President,  once 
me  we  have  to  decide  wha ; 

in  American  life  and. 

to  me  it  is  our  system  of 
liberties. 

The  Government  is  „„, 
although  we  have  abused 
in  tlie  past,  we  are  now 
you  can  trust  us  in  the ._ 

I  believe  that  we  need  .. 
think  that  the  exercise  of 
power  when  uncontrolled, 
closed  to  the  public,  when 
clear  laws,  can  be  very  _ 
hands  of  those  who  hold 

This  suspicion  goes  back 
basis  of  our  Constitution. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson 
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Tlius  we  should  not  be 
find  that  when  it  comes  to 
stories  that  finally  led  tc 
exposure  of  domestic 
the  long-overdue  Senate  . 
Commission  has  no  trouble 
with  proposals  supporting 
an  official  secrets  act.  It 
idea  of  a  statute  which  wo^ld 

A  criminal  offense  for 
mer  employees  of  the  CIA 
to   eny   unauthorized  person 
formalion  pertaining  to  forei  ; 
or  the  collection  thereof  obtained 
course  ot  their  euiplovment 
tion  21.) 


Unless  we  are  careful  _ 
in  wliich  we  develop  our 
ministrative  control  and  thl 
of  those  agencies  to  the 
can  well  once  again  see  th 
ment  of  what  can  only 
as  a  secret  police  hei"e 
coimtry. 
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Now  please  note  that  this  recom- 
mended statute  would  opei'ate  even  if  no 
liarm  were  done  to  the  national  defense 
or  to  our  diplomacy.  And  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  espionage — that  already  is  a  crime. 
But  it  would  apply  to  the  revelation  of 
wrongdoing  if  the  mformation  were  clas- 
sified. To  reveal  the  spying  on  Americans, 
the  opening  of  their  mail,  the  bugging  of 
their  phones,  or  plots  to  assassinate  for- 
eign leadei's  all  could  put  you  in  jail. 

The  Commission  asks  that  this  stat- 
ute be  drafted  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards for  the  constitutional  rigiits  of 
all  affected  individuals.  This  is  a  laud- 
able, but  a  conflicting,  objective.  More- 
over, it  avoids  the  key  issue,  which  is  that 
this  law  would  impede  the  kind  of  scru- 
tiny that  the  Commission  report  makes 
clear  is  necessary. 

How  much  of  the  information  in  the 
report.  I  wonder,  was  secret  or  top  secret 
only  a  few  months  ago?  Without  public 
disclosure,  most  of  the  abuses  docu- 
mented in  the  report  would  never  have 
been  corrected.  Yet,  tliis  law,  proposed 
by  the  Commission,  could  help  insme 
that  public  scrutiny  would  never  happen 
again. 

I  want  to  emphasize  tliat  we  need  to 
be  able  to  protect  legitimate  secrets  from 
GUI'  potential  adversaries.  But  we  need 
even  more  to  protect  our  constitutional 
rights.  The  biurden  of  proof  for  more  laws 
than  we  have  already  must  lie  upon  the 
executive  branch.  Those  who  make  and 
try  to  keep  secrets  must  prove  that  they 
are  justified  in  doing  so. 

I  am  not  reveaUng  any  secrets  when  I 
say  tliat  the  committee  is  concluding  a 
study  of  "leaks"  to  see  whether  "national 
security"  in  fact  has  been  endangered  in 
the  past.  At  this  point  it  seems  likely 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  leaks  con- 
cern political  issues  that  should  in  fact 
be  debated  in  open  democratic  processes. 
The  agencies  will  be  asked  to  provide 
their  "damage  asse.ssments"  of  the  so- 
called  leaks  that  have  occurred  in  the 
last  several  years. 

In  1970,  the  Defense  Science  Board 
found  that  the  volume  of  classified  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  coidd  be 
reduced  by  90  percent.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  percentage  would  also  apply  to  dip- 
lomatic secrets,  but  everyone  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government  is  aware  of 
tlie  penchant  for  bureaucrats  to  classify 
all  manner  of  documents,  sometimes  to 
draw  attention  to  them  and  sometimes 
to  cover  up  bungling,  mistakes,  errors  of 
judgment,  or  just  plain  embarrass- 
ments— not  to  mention  misdeeds  and 
crimes. 

Now,  this  is  a  pretty  convenient  device 
for  protecting  one's  power  and  image  I 
daresay  many  of  us  in  this  chamber 
would  like  to  be  able  to  classify  some  of 
the  things  that  we  say,  once  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  think  about  them. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  an  Official 
Secrets  Act  of  this  type  Uiat  is  appar- 
ently being  proposed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Commission.  The  indications  are  that  it 
IS  not  working.  A  few  years  ago.  in  fact, 
a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
JhT.',^^  ^^f  headed  by  Lord  Franks,  which 
nioioughly  considered  all  of  the  difflcul- 

offi  ■  Vo^  ^^^  *'^®"  encountered  in  their 
Official  Secrets  Act.  Their  conclusion  was 


that  the  law  was  far  too  open  ended  and 
must  be  thoroughly  revised. 

Public  exposure  is  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion against  violation  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights  in  this  socie^.  We  must  not 
compromise  this  away.  The  basic  ques- 
tion that  must  be  faced  is  whether  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,  taken  in  their  entirety,  so 
insure  proper  operation  of  the  CIA  that 
we  can  forgo  the  crucial  protection  af- 
forded all  other  democratic  rights  by  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
As  James  Madison  reminds  us — 

The  right  of  freely,  examining  public  char- 
acter and  measure,  and  of  free  comuiiuiica- 
tiou  thereon,  is  the  only  effective  fcuardiaii 
of  every  other  riglit. 


The  Rockefeller  Commission,  says  of 
I  he  Bill  of  Rights  that  these  freedoms 
are  not  absolute.  The  report  states  that 
the  first  amendment,  as  Jastice  Holmes 
noted — 

Doe.s  not  "protect  a  man  in  falsely  .shout- 
ing 'fire'  in  a  theater  and  causing  a  panic." 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  appar- 
ently believes  that  this  justifies  an  Offi- 
cial Secrets  Act. 

But  the  revelations  which  led  to  the 
Senate  inquiry  and  to  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  have  not  proved  false.  In 
my  view,  they  are  much  closer  to  a  man 
truthfully  shoutuig  "fire"  in  a  theater 
and  thus  saving  lives.  The  Official  Secrets 
Act  proposed  by  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission could  m  effect  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  to  soimd  the  alarm  when  our 
rights  and  our  democratic  institutions 
are  jeopardized  by  secret  Government 
operations. 

In  reviewing  tliese  concerns  about  the 
recommejidations  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission.  I  am  led  to  object  to  one 
of  the  reports  most  basic  conclusions. 
The  Rockefeller  Commission  report 
ttates  tliat — 

The  evidence  within  the  scope  of  this  iu- 
quny  does  not  indicate  that  fundamental 
rewriting  of  the  National  Security  Act  is 
either  necessary  or  appropriate. 

I  believe  that  this  is  clearly  wrong  It 
IS  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Congress 
itself  to  write  the  most  explicit  guidance 
in  law  that  it  possibly  can  concerning  the 
authority,  and  the  jurisdiction,  of  the 
CIA,  of  the  FBI,  and  of  the  other  Federal 
investigatoi-y  bodies.  It  is  absolutely  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  draw  a  Une 
between  what  is  proper  and  what  is  not, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must  make 
clear  the  conditions  and  terms  under 
which  various  CIA  activities  can  take 
place  and  on  who's  sayso.  We  must  de- 
fine or  replace  such  terms  as  "national 
.'=ecmity,'  "sources  and  methods."  and  so 
forth. 

For  tlie  American  people  to  once  again 
have  confidence  in  its  Government,  and 
in  Its  intelUgence  operations,  this  difficult 
task  of  reconciling  hberty  and  freedom 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  requirements 
of  national  security  and  secrecy  on  the 
other,  must  not  be  left  solely  to  the  exec- 
utive branch:  it  must  be  an  act  of  con- 
sensus, taken  by  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  particular,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Congress. 

Laws  alone  are  not  enough,  as  we  have 
p heady  .seen.  Many  laws  on  the  statute 
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books  have  been  violated  or  disregarded 
by  the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency.  Law 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  oversight.  We  need 
both  a  new  legislative  framework  and  a 
new  political  framework,  within  whicli 
intelligence  operations  take  place. 

Tlie  system  of  accounUbility  must  not 
stop  witli  the  President.  It  must  em- 
brace the  Congress.  I  hope  that  the 
Piesidenfs  referral  of  the  subject  of 
assassinations  to  the  Senate  is  a  sign  of 
a  desire  to  have  the  Congress  exercise 
its  rightful  role  in  these  ultimate  and 
most  difficult  of  responsibUities  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Any  domestic  CIA  activities  must  be 
carefully  monitored  by  the  congressional 
oversight  bodies.  Any  wrongdoing  must 
be  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  congressional  oversight 
bodies.  And  this  oversight  system, 
whether  it  involves  a  joint  committee,  a 
special  committee,  or  the  existing  com- 
mittees, must  be  as  representative  as 
possible — possibly  even  including  rotat- 
ing membership.  The  key  to  increased 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  our 
intelligence  and  investigatory  bodies  for 
them  to  know  that  their  views  are  in- 
cluded in  the  process  by  which  decisions 
are  made  and  authority  is  granted. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  keen  ob- 
servers of  human  nature.  They  knew 
that  the  only  way  power  and  liberty 
could  coexist  was  to  pit  ambiUon  against 
ambition. 

Thus,  m  the  final  analysis,  relying  on 
the  basic  principle  of  government  by 
checks  and  balances  is  the  only  way  to 
restore  the  confidence  in  oiu-  intelligence 
agencies  so  they  can  get  on  with  their 
basic  and  vital  job. 

In  considering  this  question  of  con- 
fidence, I  am  reminded  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's clear  exposition  on  the  issue  and 
how  it  relates  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy.  In  the  Kentucky  Resolution 
of  1798.  he  said: 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a 
coufldence  In  the  men  of  otir  choice  to 
pilence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights- 
that  confidence  is  every  where  the  parent 
of  despotism:  free  government  is  founded 
in  Jealousy  and  not  in  confidence:  It  L-s 
jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  prescribes 
limited  Constitution  to  bind  down  tboee 
whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power- 
that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed 
tlie  limits  to  which  and  no  further  our  con- 
fidence may  go. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  essentially  the 
direction  m  which  we  must  consider  the 
report  of  the  RockefeUer  Commission  and 
with  which  we  must  approach  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  transgressions  of  intel- 
ligence collecting  agencies  in  our  society 
over  the  past  several  years. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

.r7^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
W.  Hart)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  166,  which  tlie  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution   iS.  Res.  166)   relating  lo  the 
determination  of  tlie  contested  election  for 
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a  seat  la  the  VS.  Senate  from  the  State  of 
New  HamiMhlra. 

OVOKOV  C4U. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MAIOSFIELD.  To  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  win 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  foUoving  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


(Qoontm  Ko.  45  liPg.] 

Allen  Hart.  Gary  W.    Paatore 

Clark  Maawftetd  SUitoolt 

CrllBu  Nunn 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  A  quoruiu 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tbe  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
lected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
seotSenatan. 

The  motiAn  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  PRESIDING  CMPFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Aims  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Pending  tbe  execution  of  the  order.  Uie 
foUowing  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


akoiirezk 


Bartlett 

Beall 
Bellmoii 
Bcntseu 
Btden 
Brock 
Bpaoke 
Bumjiers 
Bnrdlck 
Bynt, 
Harry  F.,  Jr. 


caeaa 

Gaidwat«r 

Gravel 

Hansen 


Moss 
Miiskie 
Nelson 
Pack  wood 


Hart.  Philip  A.    Pearaou 


HarUce 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

BclBa 

HoUlnga 

Hniska 

Huddlestou 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Hazulolpb 

Both 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hur^h 

Soott. 

William  L. 
Sparkm.-ui 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadee 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welckw 
WlUiams 
Young 


Byid,  Bobert  C.  Jacksou 

cannon  Javlta 

Oaee  Johnaton 

GhUea  Kennedy 

Church  Laxall 

Cranston  Leahy 

Culver  Long 

CurUa  Maermenn 

Dole  tiathlas 

Domenlci  McClellan 

Eaglcton  McCtuTv 

Baaaand  McGovent 

Fuuiin  Uclntyre 

FOBS  Meieaif 

FoKl  ""'^a<f 

Oaru  Morgan 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TrwwET),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
abeent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  is  absent  be- 
caase  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  (Mr.  Bttckizt)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field* are  neceesariiy  abeent. 

The  ACnNO  PRE8II»afr  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  l^axfT}.  A  quonim  is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situaUon? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  now  In  the  1  hour  of  debate 
preceding  the  vote  on  cloture.     0 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  time  will  tihe  live 
quorum  commence?  •       - 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


SDd 


PRESl  OENT 


th( 


pore.  Thirteen  mmutes 
side. 

Mr.   CANNON 
eaciiBide? 

The  ACTING 

pore.  The  Senator  is 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  _ 
see  the  minority  floor 
resolutian  in  ttie  Chamfer 
absence  of  a  quonmi, 
nwus  consent  that  the 
equally  to  botti  sides. 

The  ACTING 

pore.  Without  objection 

The  clerk  will  call 

The   assistant   

ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr 
unanimous  consent 
the  quorum  call  be  r 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr 
4  miiiutes  to  the 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.. ALLEN.  I  tliank 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  yesteiJJay 
guished  chairman  of 
fered  an  amendment  to 
and   I   accepted    the 
modify  my  amendment 
distinguished   Senator 
has  proposed  an  amendE^ent 

Mr.  President,  I 
ment  by  adding  the 
Cranston   amendment 
ment.  I  send  up  an 
amendment  and  ask  tha 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi 
mentary  inquirj 
Tlie  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senator's 
modified. 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  pa 
quirj',  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING 
pore.   The   amendment 
from  Alabama  is  modifiep 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pr 
ing  to  get  recognition 
liamentary  inquii-y. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senator  will 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  am 
whether  or  not  such  an 

order,  since  the  yeas . 

ordered  on  the  amendii^ 
ator  from  California 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  yeas 
not  been  ordered  on  the 
the  Senator  from  Alabanp, 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  fact  that  the 
have  been  ordered  on 
of  tlie  Senator  from 
stop  the  Senator  from 
modifying  his  amendm^t 
not  have  the  yeas  and 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would 
of  the  amendment  of  _ 
Alabama  preclude  a  vote 
amendment,  on  which 
have  already  been  ordered 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have 
ston  amendment. 
The  ACTING  _ 

pore.  On  the  Allen 

fled,  which  includes  the 


Thireen 
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which  does 

ordered  on  it. 

modification 

Senator  from 

the  Cranston 

yeas  and  nays 


na  s 
t  le 
th! 


n  1 


would  have  to 
Allen  first 


entire 


Allen  amend- 


ad<  pted  the  Cran- 


pro  tem- 

ameniment  as  modi- 

Cianston  amend- 


ment— the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered  again  on  the 
division. 

The  clerk  will  state  the 
ment. 

The  legislative  clei* 

Insert  the  foUowing  after 
znlttee":    in  OmsiON  1,  as 
aU    other    BO-calted 
ahaU  be  segregated  for  consideration 
Senate  or  the  Coounittee 


reiid 


as  follows: 

the  word  "com- 

lSoisira>;   **And 

ballots 

by  tbe 


sklp-ce  DdUate 


thsre 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr. 

been  done  here  is  to  add 
mise  amendment,  which 
retrieving  11  skip-Durkin 
the  12  Wyman  votes,  ... 
skip-Durkin  vote  now  befo 
tee  and  before  the  Senat< 
ready  accepted  the  . 

by  the  distinguished   

committee.  That  has  been 
2,  division  2.  Now  I  hav« 
Cranston  amendment,  a: 
amendment,  to  item  on 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senator's  4 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.    ALLEN.    I    thank 
thank  the  Senator. 
The  Cranston  amendmejit 

been  added  to  my 

would  give  Mr.  Durkin 
lieve.  Then  I  have  offered 
to  division  1  of  my  _. 
calls  for  retrieving  not  . 
Wyman  ballots,  but  also 
candidate  ballots  of  any 
consideration  by  the  c< 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  . 
the  first  vote  would  come 
ment  that  I  have  filed, 
to  the  Scott-GrlfHn 

hope  that  we  would 

vote  on  my  amendment 
last  Monday,  I  believe 
come  up  for  a  vote.  The 
Alabama  Is  very  hopeful 
to  a  vote.  I  should  be 

any  reasonable  time, 

moment,  for  a  vote  on  his 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALI^N.  Yes. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  . 
from  the  Senator  iH-ecisely 
ation  is  now,  because  it  has 
what  confused.  The  vote 
cur  on  division  1  of  the  Alleji 
as  modified;  is  that  correct 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir;  as  _ 
amended  by  the  amendmei  it 
filed.  That  would  come  first 
Mr.  CANNON.  As  sought 
by  the  amendment?  That 
to  division  1  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The 
vision  1. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  that 
first,  let  me  ask  the 
strike  out  any  part  of  his 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  it  does 
for  getting  a  sufficient 
the  first  step.  But  the 
also,  any  other  ballot  of 
date  nature. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the 
amendment   to   the  Allen 


Presif  ent,  what  has 

o  my  compro- 

tvould  call  for 

votes  to  offset 

being  one 

e  the  commit- 

.  We  have  al- 

ameridment  offered 

cht  irman  of  the 

added  as  item 
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part  of  my 
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pro  t«n- 
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he  Senator  5 
the   Chair.  I 


Senal  or, 

OI  Igi 
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i  n 

amer  dment, 

oh  y 

8  11 

kiid 
com  mittee 
bi. 
<n 
wl  ich 
amem  ment 
eventu  lUy 
w  lich 
an  I 
e  E 
Uat 
Willi  ig 
inclu  ling 


has  already 

which 

120,  I  be- 

amendment 

which 

the  11  skip- 

of  the  sklp- 

for  further 

or  the 

So  lassume 

the  amend- 

is  similar 

•nienl 

come  to  a 

was  filed 

still  has  not 

Senator  from 

we  will  get 

to  agree  to 

this  very 

own  amend- 


Senator  yield 


1  ke  to  find  out 
vhat  the  situ- 
jecomesome- 

\fould  first  oc- 
amendment 

sought  to  be 
I  have  just 

0  be  amended 
mendment  is 

amend!  lent  is  to  di- 


j  .mendment — 
does  that 

inal 

not.  It  calls 

nuil^ier.  That  is 

amevidment  says, 

skip-candi- 


eient 


that  the 
amendment 
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were  approved  and  then  the  Allen 
amendment  itself,  division  1,  were  ap- 
proved, and  division  2  of  the  ^en 
amendment  were  approved,  then  would 
the  situation  be  that  the  Senate  would 
have  voted  to  accept  ballot  120  for  Mr. 
Durkin 


Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  It  would  have  voted  to 
accept  issue — to  reject  further  inquiry 
into  issue  No.  2  as  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  divisicm  2  would  then 
come  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  I  said  if  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  were  approved  on  di- 
vision 1  and  division  1  were  approved, 
and  division  2  of  his  overall  amendment 
were  approved,  then  would  the  effect  be 
that  the  Senate  had  accepted  the  vote 
on  120.  ballot  120,  for  Mr.  Dmkin?  It 
would  have  said  that  issue  No.  2  is  set- 
tled, that  we  would  not  go  further  into 
issue  No.  2;  and  it  would  also  have  set- 
tled issue  No.  1  as  set  forth  hi  the 
resolution?  Because  issue  No.  2  is  part 
of  the  Senator's  amendment — — • 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  was  a  calendar 
amendment  I  added.  I  want  to  see  just 
what  it  does  say.  I  rather  believe  it 
called  for  a  vote;  did  it  not?  It  says,  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate.  If  I  may  look 
at  Resolution  166.  That  would  liave  to 
come  to  a  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  it  adds,  I  beUeve.  is. 
is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  simply  put  into 
question  form  as  issue  No.  2? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  it  is  voted,  that  would 
be  saying  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate; yes,  sir.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  what  I  was  trj-- 
ing  to  find  out. 

In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the 
Allen  amendment,  then,  as  modified,  in- 
cluding the  adoption  of  all  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  have  just  referred  to  in  the 
first  and  second  divisions  would  then 
resolve— that  would  have  had  the  Sen- 
ate speaking  on  issue  No.  1,  speaking  on 
Issue  No.  2,  and  speaking  on  ballot 
No.  120,  and  speaking  on  section  7  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  issue  No.  1  because  the  chairman's 
amendment  is  just  issue  No.  2 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Has  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yielded  more  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  yield  additional  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Issue  No.  1  has  not  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment was  Issue  No.  1,  so  it  would  have 
replaced  issue  No.  1;  is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir.  It  was  added  as 
^i^f?  No.  1(a)  of  issue  No.  1,  so  we 
still  have  Kb)  which  is  the  present  one 
undecided. 

But  the  Senator  is  right  In  sayhig  that 
If  Item  2.  division  2,  would  be  up  for  a 
vote,  the  Senate  would  not  have  to  vote 

beknii^ii^?  ^""^  "  ^°*'"'  "^*  '^o^W 
oe  KUUng  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  would  be  a  deci- 
sion that  there  would  not  be  a  recount 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  see. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  this  would  guarantee 
that  we  are  going  to  have  some  votes  on 
issues.  It  would  accept  ballot  No.  120;  it 
would  decide  item  2,  and  division  1 
would  be  decisive  of  the  "skip"  ballot 
by  bringing  all  of  them  in. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Which  would,  in  eflTcct, 
."^ettle  issues  6  and  7. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct;  6  and  7. 

Jlr.  CANNON.  So  we  v.ould  then  have 
disposed  of  a  very  subbtantial  number 
of  the  issues. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  we  would  be 
about  halfway  through;  that  would  be 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  proposal, 
I  think,  has  some  merit.  The  only  prob- 
lem it  gives  me  is  one  problem,  and  that 
is  until  we  vote  on  the  so-called  "skip- 
Louie"  issues  we  do  not  know  really 
what  position  the  Senate  is  takinsf.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Senate  should  vote 
that  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots  should  go 
to  Mr.  Wyman  then  tbe  part  of  the 
amendment  tliat  would  require  it  to  go 
back  and  search  for  an  equal  number, 
find  those  and  set  aside  the  remainder. 

would  really  not  be 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  suppose  a  differ- 
ent set  of  facts  from  the  facts  supposed 
by  the  distinguished  chairman.  He  was 
suggesting  the  adoption  or  the  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  which  I  filed,  which  is 
revised  GriflSn.  If  that  should  be 
defeated  and  no  further  amendments 
added,  and  we  went  on  to  vote  on  divi- 
sion 1,  that  would  just  require  getting  11 
votes,  and  that  would  substantially  settle 
15  issues,  and  we  would  already  be 
settling  issue  No.  2  of  the  distinguished 
chaiiTnan. 

I  might  say  this  would  be  in  the  first 
degree;  it  would  not  be  a  second-degree 
situation,  nor  would  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  be  in  the 
second  degree;  it  would  be  a  first-degree 
change.  So  we  would  really  be  making 
some  movement,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briei^  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  is  the  time  situa- 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  4  minutes  left  to  a  side. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Foiu:  minutes  left  to  a 
side? 

Mr.  STONE.  Tlie  Senator  f i-om  Florida 
is  just  exploring  the  possibility  of  ae- 
cepthig  the  Allen  amoMtment  with  one 
possible  suggested  change.  If  I  can  get 
the  Senator  to  yield.  If  the  time  permits 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  we  ask  that  ad- 
ditional time  be  taken  from  both  sides; 
would  thare  be  objection  to  that,  time  be 
charged  equally  to  botti  sides? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  Would  the  Senator  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  "skip- Wyman" 
baUots  are  voted  by  the  Senate  to  be 
counted  for  Wyman  that  the  retrieval 
and  segregaUon  of  the  ballots  would  be 
rendered  moot,  unnecessary,  and  put 
back  In  the  mht? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  fijic.  It  is 


a  case  of  what  comes  first  the  chicken 
or  the  egg. 

Mr.  STONE.  WeU,  this  would  implv 
starting  segi-egatlon  and  retrieval  of  ail 
those  ballots,  but  not  necessarily  the  re- 
view by  the  Rules  Committee  of  all  o/ 
them  unless  and  mitil  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed its  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  said  all  along  tlia; 
the  way  to  decide  it  is  to  retrieve  11  bal- 
lots, put  them  on  the  same  basis.  Tlien 
either  way  the  Rules  Commiltee  goes  to 
allow  them  or  to  disaflow  them  vou 
would  have  exactly  the  same  fan-  result 
as  to  both  candidates.  The  only  reason 
I  am  entering  mto  this  debate  Is  because 
I  am  readj-  to  vote  on  any  of  these  is- 
sues at  any  time,  and  the  fact  that  I 
did  sei-ve  and  do  serve  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  some  of  the  votes  in  the  Rules 
Committee  that  resulted  hi  a  tie  vote 
came  as  a  result  of  votes  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  he  feels  it  Is  Incum- 
bent on  him  to  try  to  find  a  soluUon  of 
this  impasse. 

Ml-.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
IS  simply  asking  tliat  this  rather  in- 
volved process  of  retrieval  could  be  sus- 
pended to  the  extent  that  if  the  Senate 
votes  to  include  all  "skip"  ballots  as 
counted  ballots 

Mr.  ALLEN.  U  the  Senate  votes  to  in- 
clude all  "skip-candidate"  ballots,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  retrieving  am-  of 
those. 


Mr.  STONE.  If  the  retrieval  would 
have  started,  there  would  be  no  need  foj- 
the  Rules  Committee  to  go  into  it  and 
spend  the  time  of  the  Senate  going  into 
it  either. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
say  we  ought  to  adopt  my  original 
amendment.  I  hope  at  some  time  we  will 
get  to  it  on  a  clean  basis. 

I  yield  back — excuse  me. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  so-called  "skip'' 
ballots. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sii". 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  may  be  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  vote  differently  on  one  clas;^ 
from  the  way  it  does  on  the  other. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  reason  I  said 
get  them  out  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee and  let  the  committee  weigh 
them  one  against  the  other.  I  feel  they 
could  come  up  with  the  same  rule  as  to 
both  ballots.  I  believe  there  are  several 
hundred  in  there  that  we  could  find 
"skip"  ballots  of  all  types.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  any  dUBculty,  if  the  facts 
are  as  stated  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Did  the  Sei^tor  define 
what  was  meant  by  so-called  "skip- 
candidate"  types?  Tliat  Is.  does  that  In- 
clude where  there  are  two  skips  or  three 
skips  or  one  skip  or  what? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  believe  there  ai-e 
eight,  according  to  the  resolution,  that 
are  exactly  the  same,  where  there  is  onlv 
one  "skip"  and  that  is  Mr.  Wyman. 

Then  there  are  only  four  ottiers.  and 
I  should  think  that  comparable  ballots 
could  be  found  there.  But  whether  they 
are  found  or  not  it  would  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  issue  Ls 
the  same  whether  a  so-called  "skip"  bal- 
lot should  be  counted  or  not  in  the  place 
of  a  vote  for  the  straight  ticket. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
h;s  questl<»is  which  have  shed  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  matter  before  the 
Senator. 

I  yield  back  such  time  as  was  allotted 
>o  me. 

Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    Pret,idoiU.    how 
n»vich  time  now  remains?       a  . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  minute  and  a  half  for  each  side. 
Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  recognized,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut would  like  to  give  the  Senate 
on  opportunity,  after  every  vote  on  clo- 
ture, to  do  what.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  the 
minimum  we  should  do  if  we  are  not 
going  to  seat  the  Senator -elect  who  has 
been  certified  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  as  having  been  elected.  whicSi 
the  Senate  has  refused  to  do.  If  we  are 
not  going  to  do  that  then,  it  seetns  to  me, 
we  ought  to  give  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  an  opportunity  to  have  a  new 
election  and  to  elect  their  Senator. 

The  parUamentary  situation  is  such 
that  with  amendments  pending  in  the 
second  degree,  and  so  on.  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  will  be  precluded 
from  offering  that  proposal  unless  there 
1.S  imanlmous  consent  to  do  so. 

Therefore.  I  ask  imanlmous  coasent 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  not- 
withstanding the  parUamentary  situa- 
tion, have  tl.e  opportunity  to  present  that 
amendment  and  have  it  voted  on  after 
the  vote  on  cloture.  ^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  1 ' . 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  reservuig  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  fs 
the  issue  that  Is  now  incorporated  as  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Allen  to  the 
Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing of  the  Allen  amendment.  It  does 
not  have  to  do  with  a  new  election  or  a 
runoff  "lection  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  1  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  proposition  that  this  matter 
be  referred  back  for  a  new  election  by  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire. 

This  is  lUUmately  the  solution  to  this 
matter  and  we  want  to  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  cloture,  as  many  opportimitles 
as  possible,  to  vote  on  that     ^ 

We  think  eventually  the  Senate  is  go- 
hig  to  see  the  wisdom  of  that  as  the  so- 
lution to  this  dilemma. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 


rule  XXn,  the  Chair  lays 
ate  the  pending  cloture 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTIttj 

We.  the  undersigned  Sena  t 
aiice  with  the  provisions  o: 
the  Standing  Rules  ol  the 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
Res.  166,  relating  to  the 
the  contested  election  for 
United  Stiites  Senate  from  t 
Hampshire. 

Mike   Mnn.sfield.   Robert 

Glenn.    Jennings    Ran  1 

N.    Burdick,    Alan 

Chiles.  William  D. 

D.     Huddleston,     Wil 

Vance  Hartke,  Prank 

Nelson.  Waller  F.  Mon 

••ifn.  ^ohn  O.  Pastore 


efore  the  Sen- 
notion,  which 


ors.  in  accord- 
R\Ue  XXII  of 
Senate,  hereby 
debate  upon  S. 
termination  of 
a  seat  in  the 
e  State  of  New 


d 


Cri  nston. 


C.    B.\rd.    John 
olph.    Quentin 
Lawton 
H^haway,  Walter 
f%m     Proxmtre, 
dhurch,  Gaylord 
cjile.  Ll(jvd  Bent- 


CALL  OF  THE  I  OLL 


OFFIC  ER 


CLOTURE  MOnON 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  having  expired,  pursuant  to 


^  he  PRESIDING  __. 
to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
clerk  io  call  the  roll  to 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  .™. 
called  the  roll  and  the  f  ollo^ 
answered  to  their  names 


[Quorum  No.  46 

Allen  Ooldwater 

Bellmou  Griffin 

Blden  Huddleston 

Brock  Jackson 

BjTd.  Leahy 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Mansfield 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Cannon  McGovern 

Cranston  Metcalf 

Culver  Moss 

EastlnncI  Nelson 

Ford  Nunn 

Garn  Pastore 


.  Pmsuant 

n»w  directs  the 

ascertain  the 

le|;islative  clerk 
•ing  Senators 


presi  nt 


Sere  ;ant 


t> 


PRESIDE  *T 


rm ; 


nai  ties : 


The  ACTING 
pore.  A  quorum  is  not 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRI 

dent,  I  move  that  the 

be  directed  to  request  the 
absent  Senators. 
The  motion  was  agreed 

The  ACTING 

pore.  The  Sergeant  at  Ar 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of 
following  Senators  entered 
and  answered  to  their 
Aboure/k  Glenn 

Baker  Gravel 

Bartlett  Hansen 

Hart,  Garx  W 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Humphrfy 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnusou 

Tlie  ACTING 
pore.  A  quorum  is  present 


Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domeaici 

Eagleton 

Fannitt 

Pong 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 


the  information  of  the 
follow  the  vote  on  cloture 


June 


leg.) 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Taft 
Weicker 


PRESIDE  I^T  pro  tern- 


Mr.  Presl- 
at  Arms 
ttendance  of 


pro  tem- 
will  execute 


he  order,  the 
the  Chamber 


klathias 

HcClure 

ilclntyre 

ilondale 

■lorgan 

ilnskie 

•ackwood 

roxmire 

Randolph 

loth 

irhweiker 

Icott,  Hugh 

tevenson 

lymington 

^almadge 

Thurmond 

ower 

Villiams 

'oung 


with  a  rollcall  vote  <m  the 
of  last  evening. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Do 
yeas  and  nays? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEIfr 
port.  The  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

Air.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask 

be  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote 
Ing  bin. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  y 
ha  ve  not  been  ordered. 


've 


hive 


t  lat 


»n 


as  and  nays 


PRESIDEHT  pro  tem- 


onOER    FOR    YEAS    AND    NAYS    O*    HJl.    S39B 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  W  i:  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  It  be  iii 
oi-der  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  h  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  i 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENtr 
pore.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
about  the  10-minute  limita 
housing  bill  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
cannot  hear. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEnIt 
pore.  There  wlU  be  order  In 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the 
ject 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
withdraw 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 
ments  be  in  order?  If  so. 
germane? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENt" 
pore.  The  third  reading  has  _ 
the  housing  bill.  AmendmentI 
be^in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN" : 
pore.  Third  reading  has  occ  ii. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN't' 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  bill 
we  are  expecting  to  vote 
available  to  the  Members? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN' 
pore.  It  is. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will 
guished  majority  leader  yield 
question,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  wouli  hope  that 
we  can  get  to  the  debt  limit  bill  today. 
We  are  running  up  against  tlje  deadline. 
Can  we  do  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  wafe  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Is  th*r 
likelihood  that  we  can  brin  ; 
limit  bill  up  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ye 
no  choice. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  than 
ator.  I  think  Senators  should 
tice  that  it  will  come  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


TODAY 


DETERMINATION  OF 
TION  IN  NEW 


HAMPS]  [IRE 


Pre 


^sldent,  for        The  Senate  continued  witl 
Sei  ate,  we  will    sideration  of  the  resolution  (1 
Immediately    relating  to  the  detcnnination  if 


26,  1975 
housing  bill 
have  the 


pro  tern- 
not  been 


the  vote 
the  hous- 


pro  tem- 
se^ond?  There 

•iered. 
President,  how 
:ion  on  the 

Pj'esident,  we 

pro  tem- 

the  Senate. 

ight  to  ob- 

1  resident,  I 

Hrill  amend- 
m^st  they  be 

pro  tem- 

K5cun-ed  on 

would  not 

undetrstand. 

pro  tem- 
ocdirred. 

;,  a  parlia- 

pro  tem- 

1  ipon  which 
E  Tinted  and 

pro  tem- 

the  distin- 
'or  another 


e  a  good 
the  debt 


inde(  d.  We  ha\  e 


L  the  Sen- 
be  on  no- 


SENA  IE  ELEC- 


the  con- 

Res.  166 1 

the  con- 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
jure.  Tlie  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of 
i:it  Senate  that  debate  ou  the  resolution 
iS.  Res.  166 1 ,  relating  to  Uie  determina- 
lioii  of  the  contested  election  for  a  se-ii 
in  Uie  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  shall  be  brouglit  to  a  close  V 
Die   yeas   and   nays   are   mandatory 
under  the  rule. 
The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  Jerk  called  Mvi^  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr. 
McGee)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily  abseul. 
I  also  annoimce  that  tiie  Senatcur  from 
New  Mexico   (Mr.  Montovai    is  ab^seni 
because  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  Uiat  the 
Senator  from  New  York  «Mr.  Buckley  >. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  54. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  2.'i4  I.p^.] 
TEAS--  54 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentseu 

Bideu 

Bumpers 

Burdtcfc 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
BiTd,  Roben  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Church 
Ciark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 
Grave: 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Brock 

Brooke 

Case 

CurtiS 

Dole 

Domeulci 

KasUaud 

Fanuin 

Pong 


Eucklev 
Kstfleld 


Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatbauay 

Honings 

Huddleston 

HuBiphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Uagnusou     - 

Uanafield 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 40 
Gam 
Goldwater 
Orlffln 
Hansen 
Helms 
HruBka 
JaTits 
Laxalt 
Mathias 
McClellar. 
McClure 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 

NOT  \OTT:cCi 

McGee 

Mon  toy  .a 


M'juii.Tli 
Morgan 

klOGS 

Muskic 

Nelson 

Niinn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxniire 

Randolph 

Bibicoff 

tiparkinan 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams 


RoLh 

Schweiker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

Wllliiin'  1 . 
Stafford 
.Stennis 
tjieveiis 
Taft 

Thumion<i 
Tower 
Weicker 
Youn,j 


Tuiiiuy 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  H.\s- 
ic£LL).  On  tliis  vote,  there  are  54  yeas 
40  nays.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  raotion  is  rejected. 


EMERGENCY  HOMEOV/NER  S  RKLIEF 
ACT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
"■ill  now  proceed  to  the  vote  on  final 
pa.<sage  of  H.R.  5398. 

Tlie  bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  there 
i;-  a  typographical  error  in  tills  bill,  and  I 


ask  unanlnioas  consent  to  change  one 
word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  2,  line  8.  the 
word  "time"  should  be  changed  to 
••homes."  Otherwise,  it  does  not  make  any 
tense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.!ection,  the  change  is  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
1  ollows : 

A  bUl  iH.R.  oil9a)  lt>  auihcnzi-  tejnpijrari 
i<-sLit,>uce  u->  holp  deiiTiy  niorrgoge  payments 
on  iiomi's  c\vn»^  by  person?  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
'lie  rehull  of  adverse  ecouomlc  conditions. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Ml-.  President.  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislati\e  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mi-.  President,  I  a.sk 
tmaiiinious  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  lie  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Piesideat.  prior 
tt)  the  vote,  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
<iaestion  to  the  cliairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Peoxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
ask  Uie  question,  unanimous  consent 
will  be  required. 

Ls  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
nunc,  and  it  is  !^q  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President ,  con- 
.leniing  emergency  mortgage  relief 
paynientvs  under  section  106,  mj-  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chah-man  is 
this:  Do  I  correctly  tmderstand  tiiat, 
under  tills  section,  the  Secretary  has 
complete  discretion,  that  she  has  the 
discretionarj^  authority  to  deteimine 
that  a  lender  who  qualifies  under  sec- 
tion 105  may  receive  payments  under 
section  106,  and  that  that  authority  hi- 
cludes  the  abiUty  to  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  imder  which  the  lender  is  to 
receive  such  payments? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  nie  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  my  understandui^. 
Tliat  is  our  intention.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  members  of  the  staff, 
who  have  gone  Into  this  In  some  detail, 
and  that  vas  certainly  our  intention. 
Mr.  President,  on  page  6,  subsection 
105<ei  is  an  embarra.sslng  typographical 
error.  The  amount  reads  "$1,500,000" 
It  sliould  be  '$1  500,000,000.'  It  should 
read : 

The  aggregate  amount  of  loatis  and  ad- 
vances Insiired  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  •1,500,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
figure  be  changed  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  fc?  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Senate  Ls 
about  to  again  approve  a  mortgage  relief 
provision. 

I  have,  for  2  years  now,  been  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  this 
much-needed  measure.  I  Introduced  a 
mortgage  reUef  program  as  S.  3512  dur- 
ing the  S3d  Congress,  as  S.  660  during 


the  94th  Congress,  and  as  an  amend- 
ment to  HJa.  4485  dur?ng  this  Congress 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Ford  chose  to  veto  H.R.  4485  when 
it  reached  liis  desk.  While  I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  programs  and  concep!;- 
embodied  in  the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
of  1975  would  have  brought  a  much- 
needed  boost  to  our  economy,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  seoi  fit  to 
salvage  portions  of  that  bill  which  are 
acceptable  to  the  President— particu- 
larly the  mortgage  reUef  prx)\-isions 
which  I  nitioduced. 

There  are  more  than  8.5  million  un- 
einijloyed  woi-kcis  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  Many  of  them  are  heads  ol 
househc^ds.  Mi]lion.>  of  these  unem- 
pk)yed  workers  own  homes  and  must 
meet  mortgage  payments. 

Yet.  as  their  unemployment  continues, 
their  unemployment  benefits  decrease  or 
disappear,  and  no  prosjiect  for  employ- 
ment appeai-s.  these  workers  and  tlieir 
families  face  a  desperate  situation. 

Tliey  can  no  longer  meet  mortgage 
payments,  and  foreclo.sure  looms  on  tlie 
horiztMi. 

By  the  terms  ot  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  rha.ir>tmn  of 
the  Banking.  Hou.sing  and  Uxten  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Mr.  Proxmu),  em- 
bodying the  substance  of  my  amend- 
ment, homeoRnere  faced  with  foreclo- 
sure will  be  able  to  receive  payments  of 
up  to  $250  per  month,  for  up  to  2  veai  -= 
to  help  them  save  their  homes. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Ford 
v.ill  sign  this  biU  and  help  the  thousands 
of  American  families  faced  with  loss  of 
their  homes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pieaident.  I  am  irfeased 
to  give  my  support  to  HJl.  5398,  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975.  This 
legislation  Ls  an  example  of  how  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  can  work  con- 
structively to  create  beneficial  programs 
and  to  improve  the  ones  we  have  existing 

In  view  of  the  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  sustaining  the 
President's  veto  of  the  earUer  housing 
legislation,  this  biU  is  vei-y  timrfy  and  the 
rapW  action  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  Is 
commendable. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
improve  housing  opportunlUes  and  hous- 
ing consti-uctton  in  Kansas  and  other 
States  as  well.  I  believe  that  we,  in 
Kansas,  are  perhaps  more  fortunate  hi 
toe  area  of  housing  than  in  other  States 
There  have  been  recent  todications  that 
housing  starts  and  applications  have  been 
picking  up. 

However,  hoasing  is  a  verj-  major  ton- 
cem  in  communities  in  Kansas,  it  fe  nn- 
hope  that  this  legislation,  particularlv 
title  2,  wUl  be  beneficial  to  aU  communi- 
ties in  the  State. 

Many  industries  in  Kansas,  particu- 
larly in  small  communities,  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  and  take  on  new  work- 
ers in  spite  of  the  recession.  This  expan- 
sion is  beneficial  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole  hi  coming  out  of  tliis  recessionar>- 
period.  A  problem  in  this  expansion,  pai-- 
tlcularly  in  small  ccmmuuities.  has  been 
a  lack  of  hoitsmg  for  new  workers  to 
move  into  Hopefully,  this  legislation  will 
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be  beneficial  In  that  respect  and  will  also 
provide  a  direct  aid  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  increasing  the  volume  of  their 
employment. 

AVOID  IKFUTIOMAJtT  IMPACT 

This  Senator  shares  the  concern  that 
measures  taken  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  to  recover  from  the  recession  should 
be  balanced  judiciously  so  as  to  avoid 
stimulating  new  inflationary  pressure.  I 
believe  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  greatly 
concerned  about  this  problem  of  exces- 
sive Federal  expenditures  in  the  past  as 
well. 

The  high  level  of  Federal  spending 
that  was  provided  in  the  previous  hous- 
ing bill,  in  my  opinion,  was  excessive. 
Tkuit  is  why  I  voted  against  initial  pass- 
age of  that  bUl  and  against  the  final 
version  of  the  conference  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  concern  about  excessive 
spending  has  been  resolved  with  this 
legislation  and  I  am  pleased  to  give  my 
support  to  it 

■MZICEMCr  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  immediate  passage  of  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering.  HJl.  539a— the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  emer- 
gency housing  measure  we  passed  2  weeks 
ago,  I  was.  of  course,  greatly  disappointed 
by  the  President's  veto.  It  is  certainly 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  bill 
before  us  today,  if  promptly  enacted,  will 
go  a  l<mg  way  toward  meeting  the  pri- 
mary objections  expressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message,  while  also  providing 
badly  needed  relief  both  to  homeowners 
whose  mortgages  are  in  danger  of  fore- 
closure due  to  our  current  economic 
crisis  and  to  builders  and  construction 
workers  who  are  enduring  the  worst  de- 
pression in  the  housing  industry'  in  a 
generation. 

TtOa  measure  clearly  represents  a  bal- 
anced and  responsible  efftftt  to  addi-ess 
this  crisis  without  adding  imnecessarily 
to  our  Impending  Federal  budget  deficits. 
Title  I  will  provide  a  program  of  fore- 
closure relief  for  an  estimated  100,000 
families  who  may  be  unable  to  meet  their 
mortgage  payments  and  thus  risk  losing 
tbelr  homes.  Since  the  funds  to  be  made 
available  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  imder  this  title 
would  eventually  be  repaid  by  the  home- 
owners after  they  are  back  on  their  jobs. 
this  program  may  well  succeed  without 
substantially  burdening  our  ta.xpayers 
generally. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  wiU  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  existing  Home  Pmchase  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  was  originally  coauth- 
ored  by  Senators  Brooke  and  Cranston 
last  year,  and  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  at  that  time.  In  extending  this 
program  to  June  30.  1976,  with  an  addl- 
ti<mal  $10  billion  of  authority  for  HUD 
to  provide  mortgage  credit  at  a  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  V/2  percent,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  may  be  able  to  provide  a 
crucial  boost  to  the  still  sagging  home- 
building  industry,  by  making  mortgage 
credit  available  to  many  moi-e  families 
on  terms  they  can  afford.  This  extension 
is  particularly  important  in  States  such 
a.1  Maryland,  where  our  previous  Stste 
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usury  law  and  other  local 
vented  full  utilization 
Brooke-Cranston  program . 

I  am  also  pleased  to 
mortgage  credit  provided 
be  available  to  finance  a 
housing     imits — includinf 
condominiums,  and  mobil ; 
allowing  far  broader 
program. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  i 
sions  of  two  other 
programs:  The  highly 
312  rehabilitation  loan  .  _ 
section  518(b>  progiam  to 
to  correct  serious 
housing  insured  by  FHA 
overlooked  by  FHA 
of  purchase.  I  might 
share  with  many  of  my 
frustration  with  the  pace  _ 
which  HUD  has  displayed 
piemen  ting  the  518(b)    p 
sure  I  am  not  alone  in 
ther  extensions  will  be 
sary  if  HUD  will  step  up 
assure    that    families 
structurally       defective 
homes  receive  the 
compensation  to  which 
mider  this  law. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Presiden 
to  underscore  my 
the  bill  before  us  today 
important  attempt  to  dea] 
mediate  crisis  at  hand, 
gress,  as  well  as  in  the  1. 
must  redouble  our  efforts 
damental   readjustments 
system  of  home  financing 
credit  for  the  future. 

In  particular,  it  is  my 
may  be  able  to  develop 
tives  to  the  traditional 
mortgage  in  which  the  .., 
tracts  to  make  the  same 
ment  for  the  entire  life  of 
Under  our  traditional 
families  with  modest 
future    earnings    potentia 
choice  but  to  postpone  _. 
sometimes  indefinitely — 
come  reaches  a  level 
them  to  afford  the 
payments.  In  some  cases, 
like  waiting  to  catch  an 
ring,  for  as  their  income 
the  value  or  cost  of  the  h 
hoped  to  purchase. 

In  recent  months,  much  , 
focused  on  one  alternative 
tional  mortgage,  often 
"variable   rate"   mortgage 
variable  rate  concept,  the 
cliarged  on  a 
cost  of  the  mortgage  pay 
vary,  within  certain  limits 
the  regular  fluctuations  of 
generally.  As  many  of  the 
testified  on  this  issue  at 
Banking   Committee 
out,  however,  this  would  . 
sumer,  or  home  buyer,  in  a 
dilemma.  Indeed,  this 
require  the  borrower  who 
mortgage  to  gamble  as  to 
interest  rate  fluctuations 
mortgage  payments  up, 
pose  the  bulk  of  the 
herent  in  market 
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individual  home  purchaser 
understand  why  a  great 
sumer,  and  homeowner  „._ 
pressed  serious  reservation 
approach. 

A  better  one,  I  would  thlrjc 
volve  variable  mortgage  , 
would  be  reduced  in  the 
a   mortgage   and    gradual 
according  to  a  fixed  schedi)e 
advance,  over  the  life  of  „„ 
Provision  might  also  be  mad  j 
these  increases — and  extend  1 
tlae  ;hortgage — diu-ing  times 
homeowner's  family  incom( 
creasing  sufficiently  to  keei 
the    schedule    of    increaseo 
Under    such    an    approach 
home  buyers  would  be  In  a 
know  in  advance  exactly 
would  be  required,  while 
access  to  homeownership 
initial  payments  which  the 
could  hope  to  afford. 

Mr.  President,  the 

Act  of  1974,  which  we  enacted 
10  months  ago.  included  a 
tion  308  of  Public  Law  93-38 
thorizes  HUD  to  hisure  on  an 
tal   basis   mortgages   whos( 

would  correspond  to 

tions  in  family  income.' 
percent  annually  of  the 
sured  by  FHA  through  June 
provision  would  allow  HUE 
ment  with  precisely  the  kind 
approach  I  have  described . 

In  the  10  months  since  . 
enacted,  however,  HUD  has 
one  single  mortgage  under 
Regulations  have  not  even 
Indeed,  it  is  my  understandin  i 
from  an  ongohig  study  of  the  1 
der  HUD'S  Research  Dlvlsloi  1, 
have  been  taken  to  implemeht 
tion  at  all. 

In  the  months  ahead.  I 
HUD  to  take  its  mandate . 
regard,  and  to  begin  the  ^.. 
ploring  what  level  of  reduced 
ated  mortgage  payments  .._,. 
tually  attractive  to  the  lendei^ 
buyers   alike.  A  most 
program  embodying  this'app 
ready  underway  in  Marylan( 
auspices  of  the  State  1. 
nomic  and  community 
seems   to   me  that  the 
should  be  no  less  bold. 

In  the  meantime,  I  look 
working  with  my  colleagues  . 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housing 

Affairs,  to  see  whether  _.„ 

be  enacted  to  make  this  kin< 
tunity  a  reality  for  miUioni 
homeseekers  who  cannot 
afford  a  mortgage  under  the 
payment  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I 
having  been  read  the  thirt 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  Or 
tion  the  yea.s  and  nays  have 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
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Calif oi-nia  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
absent. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtoya)  Is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riELD  •  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  255  Leg.] 
YEAS— 94 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Baker 

Gravel 

MuBkie 

BarUett 

GrifBn 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Biden 

HaskeU 

PeU 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Btunpers 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hruska 

RlbicoS 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott, 

Case 

Javiu 

WUliam  L 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sparkmau 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

La.xalt 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Culver 

Long 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Dole 

MansDeld 

Symington 

Domenlci 

Mathlas 

Tart 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Ford 

Metcalf 

WiUiams 

Gam 

Moudale 
NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

5 

Bucklev 

McGee 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  5398)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  H.R.  5398  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resiune  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  the  clerk  will 

state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for  a 
seat  m  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  the  first 
division  of  his  own  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  RELEASE  OF 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  PROPERTY 
FOR  AIRPORT  PURPOSES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  from 
me  Committee  on  Commerce  I  report  S. 
-JTO,  providing  for  airport  use  in  a  small 
city  of  Kansas. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  use  his 
microphone,  please? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  bUl  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  deals 
with  airport  property  use  for  a  small 
Kansas  city.  I  have  cleared  it  with  the 
leadei'ship  on  both  sides.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  270).  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  Kansas,  for  airport  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  270  > 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mi-.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  be  added  as 
a  sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
there  be  no  amendment 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engiossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  270)  was  ordered  to  be 
engiossed  for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding sectloa  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (as  in  effect  on  March  20,  1947) 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  October  1,  194B  (60  App.  U.S.C. 
1622c),  to  grant  releases  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  deed  of  conveyance 
dated  March  li,  1958,  under  which  the 
United  States  conveyed  certain  property  to 
the  city  of  Elkhart,  Kan.sas,  for  airport 
purposes. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  liot 
agiee  with  evei-ythmg  that  Jack  Ger- 
mond  writes  in  the  story  carried  hi  this 
afternoon's  Washington  Star,  dateUne 
Durham,  N.H.  But  some  of  what  he 
writes  ought  to  be  of  some  concern,  I  sug- 
gest, to  the  Senate  as  an  institution.  I 
wish  to  ead  from  it: 

Once  They  Go  to  VSTashington  Tiify  Don't 
Give  a  Damn' 

Durham.— If  you  ask  Peter  Barnes,  who  !s 
82,  what  he  thinks  about  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate is  handling  the  New  Hampshire  election 
controversy,  he  will  get  red  in  the  face  and 
give  you  a  real  earful. 

•Those  people  in  the  Senate  are  a  bunch  of 
plain  dannied  fools,"  he  says,  "we're  entitled 
to  another  election  if  we  want  one  and  the 
way  they're  behaving  Is  the  most  palpablv 
outrageous  thing  I've  ever  seen." 


But  if  you  ask  Peter  Barnes  if  he  and  his 
friends  spend  much  time  talking  about  the 
controversy,  he  comes  down,  shrugs  and  re- 
plies: As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  even 
discuss  it.  What's  the  use.  We  can't  do  au\  - 
thing  about  it  anyway." 

At  anotl.er  point  in  the  story,  it  reads : 
The  Republican  notion  that  the  solution 
is  another  election  has  an  obvious  followint: 
tliat  is  not  limited  to  Republicans  here.  A 
reporter  questioned  almost  three  dozen  Ne*- 
Hampshire  voters  at  random  found  three  ol 
every  four  in  favor  of  a  new  election,  and 
half  of  them  said  they  were   Democrats. 

In  Manchester,  Jeanette  Boudreau,  a  fac- 
tory worker,  asked:  "Why  Isn't  that  fair?  The 
Democrats  say  it  isn't  fair  but  they  want  to 
take  advantage  because  they've  already  got 
control.  That's  one-party  government  jus-t 
like  Russia.' 

The  reporter  writes: 

What  is  more  intriguing  than  the  con- 
sensus for  a  new  election,  however,  ai-e  the 
refinements  of  that  position  that  Illustrate 
the  difference  voters  here  feel  from  their  fed- 
eral government  in  Washington. 

Except  for  the  politicians  and  the  news- 
papers, they  are  not  very  interested  in  the 
issue  because  it  does  not  touch  their  lives  in 
any  way  they  can  identify.  And  they  clearlv 
have  little  faith  In  the  politicans  in  the  Seii- 
ate.  Just  a  year  after  Americans  were  ap- 
plauding the  performance  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary CcMimiittee  on  the  Impeachment  ques- 
tion, Americans  here  have  returned  to  the 
conviction  that  they  are  pawns  of  a  dis- 
interested and  corrupt  political  force. 

This  is  my  injection:  is  it  not  a  sad 
thing  that  that  is  the  reaction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire?  I  rather  suspect 
that  is  the  reaction  of  the  people  around 
the  country  to  the  spectacle  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  Senate  in  the  handUng 
of  this  matter  and  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  to  take  the  obvious 
route  which  is  so  fair,  and  that  is  if  you 
are  not  going  to  seat  the  fellow  who  wa.s 
elected  and  certified  by  the  States  as 
havuig  been  elected,  then,  for  God's  sake, 
at  least  have  a  new  election.  • 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

'Once  They  Get  to  Washington  They  Do:.t 

Give  a  Damn' 

(By  Jack  W.  Oermond) 

Durham. — If  you  ask  Peter  Barnes,  who  is 

82,  what  be  thinks  about  the  way  the  Senate 

Is    handling    the    New    Hampshire    election 

controversy,  he  will  get  red  in  the  face  and 

give  you  a  real  earful. 

"Those  people  in  the  Senate  are  a  bunch 
of  plain  damned  fools,"  he  says,  "were  en- 
titled to  another  election  if  we  want  one 
and  the  way  they're  behaving  is  the  most 
palpably  outrageous  thing  I've  ever  seen." 

But  If  you  ask  Peter  Barnes  if  he  and  his 
friends  spend  much  time  talking  about  the 
controversy,  he  comes  down,  shrugs  and  re- 
plies: "As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  even 
discuss  it.  What's  the  use.  We  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it  anyway." 

This  is  a  common  attitude  here  as  New- 
Hampshire  ends  six  months  without  a  sec- 
ond senator  because  no  one  can  decide 
whether  Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  or 
Democratic  John  Durkln  won  the  election 
last  November.  The  voters  are  unhappy  with 
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the  Senate's  refusal  to  allow  tbem  to  settle 
the  question  with  another  election.  But  they 
are  not  really  exorcised  about  It  because 
they  seem  to  expect  nothing  more  from 
Washington   these  days. 

The  Republican  notion  that  the  solution 
Is  another  election  has  an  obvious  foUowing 
that  Is  not  lUnlled  to  Republicans  here.  A 
reporter  questioned  almost  three  dozen  New 
Hampshire  voters  at  random  found  three  of 
every  four  In  favor  of  a  new  election,  and 
half  of  them  said  they  were  Democrat!;. 

In  Manchester,  Jeanette  Boudreaii  n  fac- 
tory worker,  asked:  "Why  isnt  that  fair' 
The  Democrats  siy  It  Isn't  fair  but  they  want 
to  take  advantage  becau.se  they've  already 
got  control.  That's  oup-party  government 
just  like  Russia." 

An  appliance  Sile?man  In  Concord  said: 
"I'm  Sick  and  tired  of  all  that  highfalutin 
talk  about  examining  all  the  ballots.  It's  ob- 
vious there's  room  for  honest  disagreement 
on  som*  of  them  and  It's  just  as  obvious  that 
the  Democrats  are  going  to  have  their  own 
way.  There's  no  way  to  tell  what  some  of 
those  people  (who  cast  disputed  ballots) 
meant  to  do." 

The  complaints  of  Democratic  partisan- 
ship  In  the  Senate  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
originally  qertlflcatiou  of  Durkin  as  the  win- 
ner, based  on  a  recoiuit.  was  overturned  by 
n«  obviously  partisan  Republican  agencv 
the  state  BaUot  Law  Commission  here.  And 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle 
is  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  eflecUveness  of  the 
state's  vociferous  right-wing  leaders.  Gov. 
Meldrm  Thomson  and  pubUsher  William 
Loeb.  whose  Manchester  Union  Leader  sug- 
gests almost  daily  with  it"?  usual  restraint 
that  there  are  "61  thieves'  in  the  Senate  trv- 
ing  to  do  the  dirty  to  the  Granite  State    " 

Tom  Gerber.  editor  at  the  Concord  Mon- 
itor, has  argued  in  favor  of  a  decision  in  the 
Senate  but  concedes  that  "the  drumbeat 
from  Thomson  and  Loeb"  probably  has  gen- 
erated a  majority  position. 

And  a  leading  liberal  Democrat  says,  "Our 
bloody  governor  and  Loeb  have  done  a  good 
Job  aubllmlnally."  ^ 

Then  is  nothln-t  subtle  about  the  Union 
Le^er  crusade.  Dally  there  are  front  page 
I'eprints  of  artiile?  from  conservative  piibli- 
cations  wanung  of  a  Democratic  "steal"  or 
special  reports  that,  for  example,  the  Wis- 
consin Republican  organization  has  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  new  election 

What  is  more  intriguing  than  the  con- 
sensus for  a  new  election,  however,  are  the 
refinements  of  that  position  that  illustrate 
the  difference  voters  here  fel  from  their 
federal  government  In  Washington 

Except  for  the  politicians  and  the  news- 
paper.<^  they  are  not  very  interested  in  the 
1  -sue  because  it  does  not  touch  their  lives 
lu  any  way  they  can  identify.  And  they 
c  ea.Jy  have  little  faith  in  the  iwliticians  In 
the  Senate.  Just  a  year  after  Americans  were 
applauding  the  performance  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Impeachment 
question.  Americans  here  have  returned  to 
the  conviction  that  they  are  pawns  of  a 
disinterested  and  corrupt  political  force. 

In  Northwood  an  old  man  minding  a  siore 
cackled  at  a  reporter'a  question. 

"You  came  all  the  way  up  here  to  ask  me 
about  something  like  that?'  he  chortled  be- 
side himself  at  the  folly  of  it.  "I  dont  think 
you've  got  enough  to  keep  vou  busy  You 
know  the  answer  as  well  as  I  do.  The  Demo- 
crats run  things  and  that's  the  wav  its 
going  to  turn  out." 

Then  be  turned  to  a  friend  in  his  store 
and  marveled:  "Can  you  imagine  that— he 
cnmte  all  the  way  from  Washington  asking 
ciuestions  about  something  that's  as  plain 
OS  the  nose  on  your  face?" 

Outside  Manchester  Jeanne  Reese,  a  house- 
wife, was  m«we  poUtte.  "it's  aU  Just  a  cha- 
rade," she  said,  "and  I  think  you  know  that 
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Llr.    HANSEN.    I    , 
guished  colleague,  the  _. 
reauiiig   thase  portions 
that  Jie  has  bi  ought  to 
the  Members  of  this 
personal  observations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in 
have  S5id  on  more  tha 
that   the   convictions, 
reached  by  the   distingjii 
from  Michigan,  and 
contained  in  the  columv 
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the  ovenvhelming 
America. 

It  is  precisely  becaui 
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persuaded  tliat  the  only 
gain  the  respect  and  be 
confidence  tliat  I  should 
be   returned   by   Americ, 
their  feelings  about  this 
cemed,  will  be  to  see 
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Members  of  this  body, 
won  the  election. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  good  reason,  al- 
though I  do  not  make  that  charge,  for 
fear  that  witli  one  party  represented  as 
overwhelmingly  in  numbers  as  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  other,  it  might  Ignore  the 
ethics,  the  decency,  of  letting  people  in 
New  Hampshire  detei-mine  who  is  to  rep- 
resent them  and  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
make  a  partisan  determination. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  very  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ai*izon9i 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Wyoming. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  reading  into  the  Record  ttiat  most 
interesting  piece  that  wsis  in  this  morn- 
ing's Star.  I  had  intended  to  do  so  my- 
self, but  it  saved  me  the  trouble. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  that  while  the 
Democrats  in  this  body  are  doing  dam- 
age to  the  poeple  of  New  Hampshire,  In 
a  round  about  way  they  are  doing  the 
Republican  Party  a  great  favor. 

I  think  my  volume  of  mail  is  probably 
as  great  as  anybody's  in  this  body  be- 
cause I  once  offered  myself  to  you  know 
what. 

My  mail  from  across  this  country  is 
running  overwhelmingly  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Democrat's  attitude  refusing 
to  allow  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
a  vote  on  this. 

I  wUl  make  a  little  prophesy  that  when 
GUI"  Democrat  brethren  get  home  next 
week,  pushing  up  their  fences,  they  will 
find  the  toughest  piece  of  fence  to  push 
is  their  unconstitutional  action  against 
the  people  of  one  State  In  this  Nation; 
namely,  New  Hampshire. 

As  I  said,  they  are  doing  damage  to 
people  in  one  State,  but  they  may  be 
helping  the  whole  United  States  and  New 
Hampshire  by  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  reelect  a  President  and  to  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress,  because  all  this  Con- 
gress has  to  do  is  keep  on  the  silly 
do-nothing  way  it  is  going  and  stick  to 
this  idea  that  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  no  right  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  I  have  a  hunch  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  new  faces  in  this 
body  next  year  and  in  the  other  body. 
1  personally  think  that  would  be  a 
great  blessing  because,  as  I  said  and  I 
repeat,  if  the  people  can  live  through 
this  Congress,  they  can  live  through 
anything. 

I  just  want  to  thank  my  friend  from 
Wyoming.  I  do  not  like  to  inject  poliUcs 
on  this  floor,  but  that  is  what  the  Demo- 
crats are  doing— not  aU  of  them,  some 
of  them  have  seen  the  light.  I  hope  more 
will  see  the  light  and  I  hope  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  when  we  are  all  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  founding  of  Amer- 
ica and  we  are  patriotic  and  really  feel 
in  our  bones  what  is  good  in  America, 
that  they  will  come  back  here  determined 
to  recognize  that  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  have  the  same  rights  as  the 
people  in  the  other  49  States. 
I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  for  his  observations. 


Back  In  1964, 1  thougjit  there  were  two 
things  wrong  with  Baut  Ooldwater  that 
probably  would  Insure  that  he  did  not 
become  elected  President  of  the  United 
States — he  is  too  honest  and  he  is  too 
forthright,  and  he  is  usually  too  right. 

I  suspect  that  many  people  could  agi-ee 
now.  given  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  that 
when  we  review  the  sorry,  sad  chapter  of 
Vietnam,  we  can  perceive  more  clearly 
tlian  most  of  us  were  privileged  to  in 
1964,  how  right  he  was  In  saying  the 
things  he  said  during  that  campaign. 

I  find  the  same  merit  Ui  his  observa- 
tions now  that  persuaded  me  to  recom- 
mend him  then,  as  I  do  today. 

I  think  this  is  the  situation  and  he  Is 
right. 
I  thank  him  for  his  observations. 
Mr.  PERCY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  PERCY.  WhUe  my  distuiguished 
f I'iend  from  Arizona  is  still  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  concur  with  everything  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  Said,  I  thought  that  he 
might  like  to  hear  a  lead  editorial  to- 
day from  one  of  the  most  highly  respect- 
ed newspapers,  certainly,  in  the  country, 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  title  of  this  editorial  is  "Sena- 
torial Nugacity." 

I  presume  we  all  know  what  nugacity 
means. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  was  the 
word? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Nugacity. 
The  editorial  states: 

Senatorul  Nugacity 
Nugacity  means  futUe.  triflng,   aslninlty, 
and  is  the  opposite  of  sagacity.  The  Senate  is 
rapidly — or   we  should   say  slowly — ^making 
itself  into  the  nugaclous  laughhig-stock  of 
the  country  by  its  inability  to  decide  who  was 
elected  senator   from  New  Hampshire   last 
fall. 
Consider  the  gradual  sequence  of  events: 
Nov.  5,  1974 — New  Hampshire  voters  vote 
for  senator. 

Nov.  7— Republican  Wyman  declared  win- 
ner by  548  votes. 

Nov.  27— Recount  gives  victory  to  Demo- 
crat Durkin  by  10  votes. 

Dec.  24— Ballot  Law  Conuulaeion  certiflefl 
Wyman  as  the  victor  by  two  votes,  110,926 
to  110.924.  Durkin  files  chaUenge. 

Jan.  13,  1976 — Senate  Rules  Committee 
interviews  both  men  and  defeats  [by  tie 
votes]  one  resolution  to  seat  Wyman'  and 
another  resolution  to  seat  neither  candidate. 
Democrat  James  B.  Allen  of  Alabama  voted 
with  the  Republicans. 

Jan.  14 — Congress  convenes  and  all  new 
senators  except  New  Hampshire's  are  sworn 
in. 

Jan.  28 — Senate  votes  not  to  seat  Wyman, 
faUs  to  declare  the  seat  vacant,  and  refers 
the  matter  back  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

May  21— Rules  Committee,  unable  to  settle 
the  dUpute,  passes  it  back  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate—along with  27  disputed  ballots. 

Since  June  17,  the  Senate  has  dilly-dallied 
around  over  whose  rules  to  follow  in  judging 
the  validity  of  the  disputed  ballots  and 
whether  to  le-examine  disputed  voting  ma- 
chine counts  which  had  already  been  ex- 
amUied  once.  The  Democrats  keep  trying  to 
shut  off  debate;  the  Republicans  keep  trying 
to  send  the  matter  back  to  New  Hampshire 
for  a  new  election  within  45  days. 

The  Democratic  majority  is  unable  to  seat 
Tvli-.  Durkin  without  .-.tudylng  the  ballots  and 
declaring  him  the  vu  tor;   yet   they  are  uii- 
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willing  to  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  order 
a  new  election,  fearing  that  the  Republicans 
would  win  it  and  thereby  gain  some  commit- 
tee seats.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  sits  around 
studyhig  the  controversial  "X""  marks  on  tlie 
dispiiUed  ballots  witli  hopeless  futility.  One 
leading  Democrat,  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, acknowledges  that  "at  this  day,  no  man 
on  God's  footstool  can  say  who  won  that  elec- 
tion." Yet  tlie  Democrats  continue  to  Insist 
that  it  is  the  Senate's  obligation  to  settle 
the  matter  because  it  is  the  "sole  Judge  '  of 
the  qualifications  of  its  members. 

Sen.  Javits  of  New  York,  speakUig  for  the 
Republicans,  has  ai-gued  repeatedly  and  in 
vain  that  the  mere  counting  of  votes  is  up 
to  the  individual  states;  that  the  Senates 
power  to  Judge  applies  particularly  to  ques- 
tions of  fraud  or  excess  spending;  that  if  the 
Senate  assumes  the  power  to  recount  votes 
we  will  have  "an  autocracy  of  the  majority"- 
and  that  if  it  isn't  willing  to  seat  Mr.  Wyman. 
then  it  is  a  "matter  of  wise  policy"  to  refer 
the  mutter  back  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Javits  is  right. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  parenthetically 
tliat  for  the  Cthicago  Tribune  to  say  in  its 
lead  editorial  that  Senator  Javits  is 
right,  is  a  new  day. 

There  must  be  a  tremendous  coalition 
of  opinion  now  coming  to  rally  around 
this  New  Hampshii-e  issue  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Chicago  Tribune 
imited  with  Senator  Javits,  reinforced 
by  Senator  Goldwater,  who  has  been  .so 
long  supported  by  our  distinguished 
newspaper. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  just  say. 
the  Chicago  Tiibime  again  tmns  out  to 
be  a  vei-y  sagacious  newspaper. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  continue  to  com- 
plete the  editorial : 

It  is  true,  as  the  Democrats  charge,  that 
New  Hampshire's  electoral  machinery  is  in 
the  hands  of  Republicans.  But  there  has 
been  no  charge  of  fraud;  the  issue  is  simply 
liow  to  count  disputed  baUots,  and  this  issvie 
could  be  settled  once  and  for  all  by  a  new 
election.  The  Senate  has  never  undertaken 
to  second-guess  a  state's  ballot  count.  Pi-e- 
vlous  delays  in  seating  senators  (and  three 
have  gone  on  longer  than  this  one]  have 
involved  corrupt  practices  or,  in  the  case  of 
Missiiisippi's  Sen.  Bilbo  in  1946,  the  advocacy 
of  violence.  The  longer  the  Senate  delays  ii» 
either  seating  Mr.  Wyman  or  declaring  the 
seat  vacant,  the  more  dangerous  a  precedent 
it  will  set;  the  more  unfair  it  will  be  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  sUlier  ir 
will  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  commented 
on  this  before.  My  statement  is  m  the 
Record.  I  have  watched  and  observed  the 
tenacious  fight  put  up  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  this  side  of  Uie 
aisle  and  some  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  who  have  been 
fighting  for  what  they  believe  in  their 
heart  is  right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Is  not  what  we  are 
observing  here  precisely  this:  That  if 
the  opposition  is  successful  in  denyine 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  their  say 
because  of  1  or  2  or  10  votes,  would  it 
not  be  posbible  for  any  majority  In  this 
body  to  decide  the  elections  no  matter  if 
tliey  were  already  decided  by  1  million 
or  10  million  votes? 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doin^  is 
establishins  a  precedent  by  which  the 
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people  In  the  States  at  this  country  can 
no  longer  have  a  say  In  who  Is  dected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  concur  with  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeacue. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude ray  comments  with  tills  thought: 

I  do  not  questloa  the  auttiorlty  vested 
in  ttiis  body  to  detennlne  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Its  Members.  I  appreciate  that 
privUege.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  want  to  see  the  right- 
ful winner  of  this  election  seated.  The 
question  comes  to  how  we  can  determine 
who  that  taidividual  should  be. 

Thus  far  we  have  voted  on  several 
proposals  In  an  effort  to  make  this  de- 
termination. Each  of  those  votes  illus- 
trates the  apparent  Inability  of  this  body 
to  make  a  choice  between  Uie  two  can- 
didates. 

The  Constitution  provides  thatr— 
Each  House  shall   be   the   Judge   of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members. 

However,  the  Senate  has  consistently 
accepted  the  certification  of  the  State  in 
which  an  Individual  has  been  determined 
the  winner  of  an  election.  The  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has  sent  such  a  certifi- 
cate Indicating  that  Mr.  Wyman  was  the 
winner  of  the  election.  As  such  he  should 
be  accepted  by  this  body  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  Senate  has 
chosen  to  disregard  that  certification,  to 
disregard  the  final  count  of  the  vote,  and 
to  debate  for  Itself  who  shall  be  the 
winner. 

Since  this  Is  the  case,  and  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Senate  cannot  judge  the  re- 
turns of  this  particular  election  with  the 
materials  we  have  available,  I  submit 
that  the  only  way  that  the  Senate  can 
Insure  that  the  Individual  who  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  want  to  be  their  Sen- 
ator is  ultimately  seated  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  Is  not  to  try  to  read  their 
ndnds.  but  to  return  the  question  to  the 
people  of  New  Hamiishlre. 


Will  the  Sen- 
hls  request? 
K'ould  be  happy 


in 


make  it  10  min- 


Thit 


is  all  right. 

the  request? 

the  pending 

set  aside  so  that 

ar^endment  to  the 

Treatment  Act 


Tiat 


Senator  yield? 
i  ;Id  to  the  Sena- 


ipserve  the  right 
persons   whose 
n  the  Chamber, 
abuse  bill? 
Senator's  res- 
yield  to  me? 
to  a  time  limi- 
^ithout  knowing 


dn  g 
tie 


OFF  CER.  Objection 

lifiitation,  but  is 

aside  the  pend- 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  DRUG  ABUSE 
OFFICE  AND  TREATMENT  ACT 

TTIfAimjOtTS-COHSEKT   aEqT7EST — S.    2017 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  set  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act,  S.  2017. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  would 
hke  to  indicate  that  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides.  The 
measure,  as  I  understand  it,  was  re- 
ported by  the  Conmiittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  substance  of 
this  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and 
it  was  informally  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  this 
morning. 

Mr.  ORlPPiN.  The  Senator  from  nii- 
nols.  Gm  ranking  minority  member,  is 
here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reservtag  the 
right  to  object,  for  how  long  would  the 
pendhig  business  be  set  aside? 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Matoe  would  antlclpal  s  that  It  would 
take  no  longer  than  5  mj  lutes. 

Mr.  HaBERT  C.  BY^, 
ator  put  that  condition 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I 
to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Can  we 
utes? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  _ 
Mr.  HANSEN.  What 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  1 
business  be  temporarily 
we  may  take  up  the  ar. 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
of  1972. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  th 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  y 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did 
to   object.    One  of   the 
opinion  I  respect  is  not 
This  is  to  take  up  the 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Under 
ervation,  will  tlie  Senatbr 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  objec 
tation,  Mr.  President, 
more  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  __ 
is  heard  to  the  time 
objection  heard  to  settini 
ing  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C ^ 

have  to  object  imless  w« 
limitation. 

The   PRESIDING 
tion  is  heard. 

(By  unanimous  consen 
at  this  point  in  the  ^- 
Javits  and  Mr.  Percy 
2017)    are  printed  later 
when  the  Senate  considei 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI . 
I  will  have  to  make  the 
that  imder  the  Pastore 
ness,  this  subject  is  not 
time. 

The     PRESIDING 
Ford).  The  point  of 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 
liamentary  Inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Under 
would  it  be  in  order  to 
germane  subjects? 

The   PRESIDING 
horns  imder  the  rule  will 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thai 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE 
will  the  Senator  wi 
moment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  I 
the  Senators  an 
In  3  more  minutes  they 
do  so. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  J  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  tl  e  request,  but 
I  hope  we  can  handle  it  sc|  that  it  will  be 
in  order. 


).  Yes.  I  would 
can  get  a  time 


OFPICER.    Objec- 


pro<  eei 


DETERMINATION  OP 
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The  Senate  continued 
sideration  of  the  resolutioi  i 
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Mr.  President, 

point  of  order 

of  germane- 

(  ermane  at  this 


n  lie 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr 
Senators   are   ccxisultlng 
number  of  our  colleagues 
side  put  In  the  Record  . 
an  article  by  columnist  _, 
entitled  "Stealing  a  Sena^ 

I  am  sure  they  were 
objectivity.  I  would  simpl '' 
out  that  in  1970,  Mr. 

a  professional  staff 

ate  Republican  Pohcy 
under  Chairman  Gordon 
ing  to  the  Congressional 
in  1971  he  was  a  special  _ 
publican  Senator  Gordon 
1973  and  1974,  according 
phone  book,  he  is  listed  as 
ant  to  Republican  Senatoi 
I  just  thought  we  ought 
jectivity  in  proper  perspec 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  _ . 

floor  manager  of  the  bill 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  _  . 

like  to  state  my  position 

I  find  anyone  objectivs 
with  me;  and  In  this 
with  some  claim  to 
think  that  most  Americans 
George  Will. 

I  find  merit  in  what  _ 
says  on  occasions  when  he 
of  me  personally,  and 
praise  him  to  the  skies. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  .„ 
my  observations  yesterday 
Will    are    concerned   Is 
makes  a  statement  which 
a  given  moment  to  have 
am  partisan  and  parochlaJ 
I  will  find  his  observatiraii 
merit;  and  I  wanted  my  „_. 
Nevada  to  know  that  that 
impartlahty. 
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Pres  dent,  will  the 
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Mr  President, 
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Preside  at, 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now,  Mr 
might  observe  that  the 
longer  in  effect. 

(The  following  colloquy 
lier  in  the  proceedings  and 
this  point  in  the  Record 
consent.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr. 

explain  what  we  have  in 
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effect. 
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more  permanent  „. 
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member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  and  I  am  also  second 
ranking  on  Government  Operations. 
But  unless  we  wish  to  dismantle  the 
whole  structure  right  now,  we  really  are 
tn'ing  to  do  something  instead  of  noth- 
ing. Hence,  we  have  agreed,  those  who 
are  primarily  Interested,  to  extend  the 
office  for  6  months,  until  January  1, 
1976,  hoping  that  within  that  time  we 
can  work  out  some  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  without  dismantling  even 
the  rather  skimpy  machinery  which  is 
now  available.  That  is  the  whole  point. 

I  make  that  explanation  so  that  when 
the  Senator  whom  Senator  Hansen  is 
waiting  for  arrives,  the  explanation  may 
have  been  made  as  to  what  we  are  seek- 
ing in  the  bill  and  why. 

We  will  renew  our  request  at  that 
time. 

Ml-.  PERCY.  WiU  the  Senator  ••  ieki^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a.s  the 
ranking  Republican  on  Government  Op- 
erations. I  would  like  to  extend  congratu- 
lations to  Senator  Hathaway  for  his  deep 
interest  in  this  problem. 

Second,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  its  meeting  this  morning 
unanimously  albeit  reluctanUy  concm-red 
that  there  should  be  a  6-month  exten- 
sion, but  that  there  should  be  no  specific 
authorization  of  funds  other  than  such 
as  are  needed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  clearlj-  what 
we  are  really  doing  and  the  thi-u:.t  of 
our  effort  in  this  organizational  ap- 
proach. 

There  is  a  prolifer.ition  of  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  we  are  Uy- 
mg  to  stop.  We  have  to  cut  down  some- 
place. For  that  reason.  3  years  ago 
when  the  admhiistration  asked  if  I 
v.-ould  assist  in  managmg  the  creation 
of  a  special  office  in  the  White  House 
for  drug  abuse,  I  did  so  on  the  condi- 
tion that  It  would  be  clearly  recognized 
as  a  temporary  measure.  We  cannot  con- 
tmue  to  push  every  major  problem  this 
counti-y  faces  over  to  the  White  House 
It  simply  then  gets  down  to  some  assist- 
ant in  ttie  White  House  staff  vho  is  ad- 
ministering the  program.  The  President 
even  though  it  Is  on  the  organization 
Chart  reporting  to  him,  cannot  possibly 
be  available  to  every  one  of  the  agencies 
every  one  of  the  offices,  that  aie  in  the 
direct  hne  of  reporting  to  him 

In  order  to  give  this  function  impact 
emphasis,  and  stamp  of  urgency  tliaf 

SAODAP  for  a  period  of  3  years,  with  a 
clear  understanding  that  it  would  be 
twrnlnated  and  that  there  would  be  a 
transition  over  of  Its  f  uncUons  to  a  regu- 
lar department  of  Government  at  the 
end  of  that  period. 

This  has  now  happened. 
ln^w*u°'^i  Institute  for  Drug  Abuse 
ui  HEW  has  been  established  in  order 
to  take  over  this  activity. 

There  were  at  one  point  150  people  in 
SAODAP.  That  has  now  dwindled  down 
to  two  who  WiU  not  be  in  other  jobs  as 
01  July  1.  So  in  extenduig  tiiis  office  for 
a  period  of  6  months,  in  a  sense  what  are 

w,^*^  "*"  *°  **°'  To  go  back  and 
build  up  to  150?  It  is  unhkely  that  people 
aie  going  to  come  back  to  an  office— and 
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that  is  not  what  we  are  seeking  here — 
that  is  set  up  for  a  short  period  of  time 
Tliey  have  all  gone  off  and  sought  em- 
ployment in  other  places  except  for  two 
people.  So  by  extending  this  office  for  a 
6-month  period,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  to  the  coimtiy  tliat  we  ai-e 
continuing  a  vital  and  well-organized 
imit  of  the  White  House  to  engage  in  the 
drug  abuse  effort. 

Because  of  this  situation  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  to  take 
emphasis  off  the  drug  program,  I  have 
talked  a  number  of  times,  as  has  the  dis- 
tiii£ui.shed  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  with  Vice  President 
Rockefeller,  indeed  as  recently  as 
yesterday  at  the  White  House.  Tlie  Vice 
President  has  assured  me  that  the 
Domestic  Council,  which  he  chairs,  has 
created  a  task  force  to  review  this  situa- 
tion. He  feels  that  it  will  take  several 
months  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this 
matter. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  see  that  we  pull 
together  the  two  different  approaches — 
both  drug  law  enforcement  and  drug 
treatment — and  to  somehow  coordinate 
those  two  efforts  so  they  work  in  tandem 
and  not  at  diverse  purposes. 

I  know  that  this  is  the  deep  concern 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  who  time  and 
again  has  recognized  the  need  to  do  tliat. 
But  we  must  recognize  tliat  in  extend- 
ing this  office  for  a  period  of  6  months, 
we  are  really  not  doing  tliat;  we  ai-e  real- 
ly peipetuating  and  carrying  on  a  shell, 
in  a  sense,  and  the  real  effort  must  now 
come  from  within  the  Congi-ess  and  the 
Domestic  Council  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
giam  as  quickly  as  possible  to  deal  with 
this  vital  matter. 

Drug  traffic  in  this  country  is  increas- 
ing, not  declining.  Our  3 -year  program 
has  not  borne  fruit  Prom  an  organiza- 
tional standpoint,  we  must  put  the 
stiongest  thrust  we  possibly  can  behind 
it.  I  certainly  plan  to  work  closely,  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Govei-nment 
Opei-ations  Committee,  and  together 
with  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Domes- 
tic Council,  to  devise  a  more  appiv^riate 
organizational  means  for  handling  the 
devastating  problems  of  drug  ti-affic  and 
abuse  which  this  Nation  is  currently  ex- 
Iieriencing. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
(This  concludes  the  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred earlier  and  which  is  printed  at 
this  point  by  unanimous  consent ) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  wanted  to  make  a  few  remarks  In 
response  to  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  tlie  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  put  into  the  matter, 
which  hopefully  will  be  taken  up  later 
today  and  passed,  concerning  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
I  appreciate  the  organizational  d«H- 
culties  that  the  White  House  may  have 

with  respect  to  having  various  offices 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
WiU  the  Senator  yield,  without  lostog  his 
right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  imanunous  consent  that  there  be 
a  10-minute  limitation  on  the  debate  be- 
tween Mr.  Hathaway  and  Mr.  Percy  con- 
cerning this  measure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  conceined.  I  tliink  we  liave  alread>- 
covex'ed  om*  part. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right,  what  is  the  rule  as  to  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  There  are  no 
amendments  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi .  President, 
In  response  to  the  question  which  the 
Senator  raises  at  Uiis  time,  I  ask  unan- 
mious  consent  tliat  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation on  the  bill  of  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  to  be  di\ided  between  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  <Mr.  Javits  >.  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  amendments  thei-eto 
of  10  mmutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  and 
a  10-minute  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal,  to  be  equally- 
divided;  and  tliat  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  "In  tiie  usual  form"  mean- 
ing that  amendments  must  be  germane'' 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  reiterate  the 
observations  made,  as  best  I  can.  by  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abofeezk)  late  last  week,  when 
he  said  that  we  are  passing  some  terribly 
Important  legislation.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  at  aU 
to  delay  action  on  this  measure,  but  I 
would  hope  that  we  wiU  not  unnecessarily 
restrict  oureelves  timewise,  so  as  to  deny 
those  of  us  without  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience that  others  have  the  benefit  of 
knowing  what  it  is  we  are  voting  on. 

Could  those  time  limits  be  extended 
somewhat?  I  do  not  propose  at  aU  to  ex- 
ercise every  means  to  delay  the  matter, 
but  simply  to  see  that  we  have  a  rhttiy^ 
to  understand  it. 
I  suggest  45  .minutes  on  either  side 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  a  time 
limitation  of,  say,  30  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided,  be  agieeable?  We  have  alteady 
had  some  debate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  say  a  Uttle  more 
might  be  indicated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  time  Umlta- 
tion  of,  say.  not  to  exceed  40  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
J^Ir.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  i«serving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shaU  not  object, 
does  that  also  include  the  provlsioii.  tn 
the  event  there  should  be  an  amendment, 
of  10  minutes  on  a  side^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  said  5 
minutes  on  a  side:  we  wUl  make  it  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  • 
uanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  mo- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  oC  the  hOI 
which  is  now  at  the  desk.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Js  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU  (S.  2017) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
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Treatment  Act  of  1972  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  read  the  first  time  by 
title  and  the  second  time  at  length. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  I 
mentioned  earUer,  we  have  had  consid- 
erable debate  alieady  on  this  bill.  I  just 
V  anted  to  point  out  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  drug  abuse  has  been  on  the  up- 
swing in  the  recent  pa.st,  our  committee 
Iplt  that  the  office  in  the  White  House 
.should  be  continued,  at  least  until  some 
more  permanent  al tenia tlve  is  developed. 
NIDA,  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  does  not  really 
have  the  status  to  promulgate  Govern- 
ment-wide mandates  and  to  provide  tlie 
coordination  policy  of  the  Federal  effort 
necessary  to  insure  a  successful  attack 
on  drug  abuse  and  a  successful  program 
for  the  treatment  of  people  who  use 
drugs. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  ex- 
tend the  legal  and  fiscal  authorities  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Diug  Abu.se 
Pi-evention  for  a  period  of  6  months.  As 
you  know,  this  office  was  originally  es- 
tablished under  the  prior  legislation  in 
order  "to  focus  the  comprehensive  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  and 
bring  them  to  bear  on  di-ug  abuse"  (.sec- 
tion 102>.  So  widespread  has  been  this 
problem  in  American  life,  and  so  diverse 
Iiave  been  the  approaches  whieh-the  Gov- 
ei-nment  has  adopted  toward  it.  that  it 
was  felt  that  only  a  powerful  office  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  executive  branch 
within  the  Office  of  the  President,  was 
capable  of  bringing  the  many  parts  to- 
gether into  a  coherent  whole.  The  prob- 
lem was  sufficiently  presshig  at  the  time 
that  such  an  innovative  change  in  gov- 
ernmental structure  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

'  However,  it  was  also  felt  that  tlie  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  would  be  necessary 
only  for  a  limited  period  of  Ume,  after 
which  its  functions  could  pass  to  an  or- 
ganization having  a  less  unique  struc- 
ture and  placement  within  the  Federal 
Government,  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse.  Therefore,  a  termination 
clause  was  written  into  the  legislation 
wWch  provided  that  the  Special  Action 
Office  would  lapse  on  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  that  termination  date  is 
Mily  4  days  from  today.  At  hearings  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  the  Conwnittee  on 
Lobor  and  Public  Welfare  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  AlcohoUsm  and  Narcotics 
it  was  abundantly  documented  that  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  remains  an  ex- 
tremely serious  one,  and  that,  despite  all 
that  has  been  done  and  the  genuine  and 
even  at  times  inspired  efforts  of  many 
people,  we  are  still  faced  with  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  situation  in  designing 
the  most  appropiiate  Ptederal  response  to 
a  persistent  and  complex  problem 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  proven  pos- 
sible for  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  to  a  resolution  of  this 
issue  at  the  present  time.  The  executive 
branch  is  presently  engaged  in  a  careful 
consideration  of  this  problem  but  has 
not  yet  made  a  determination  of  its  pref- 
erences. Yet  the  termination  date  man- 
dated by  the  existing  law  is  upon  us.  It 
seems  essential  that  we  preserve  the 
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the  White  House,  but  In  Congress  the 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  have  a  6-month 
breather  or  up  to  6  months,  in  order  to 
try  to  make  a  better  resolution  of  the 
problem  than  is  now  indicated. 
That  is  all  it  is  all  about. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
has  been  more  involved  or  more  diligent 
in  pursuit  of  responsible  answers  to  this 
very  vexatious  and  frightening  problem 
than  has  been  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  am  interested  in  what  America's  role 
world-wide  has  been.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  for  one  year  or  per- 
haps more  the  Umted  States  made  an 
arrangement  with  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha~  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  another  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  for  1  year  or  perhaps 
more  the  United  States  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Turkey  whereby  that 
coimtry  or  its  farmers  received  payment 

in  exchange  for 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  growing  opium. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  For  f  oregomg  the  privi- 
lege of  raising  opium? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  That  has  expired? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  expired,  and  I  think, 
though  the  program  always  raised  ques- 
tions in  my  mind,  we  might  have  been 
wUling  even  to  go  that  route  to  avoid 
the  TurtLish  supply  base,  but  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  one  that  was  elected 
before  the  mUitary  people  took  over,  in 
it  own  judgment  felt  It  could  not  im- 
pose that  restriction  on  Its  fanners,  and 
there  was  quite  a  hassle  about  it.  but 
they  lifted  the  ban  on  the  growing  of 
opium,  and  that  ban  obviously,  in  view 
of  the  strains  which  have  since  devel(^ped 
over  Cyprus,  remains  lifted. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Hence  it  rather  added 
to  our  concern  that  we  needed  an  agency 
on  a  much  higher  level  than  would  be 
possible  in  HEW  to  deal  with  the  dip- 
lomatic phases  of  supply. 

There  is  also  a  lot  of  ongoing  activity 
in  the  United  Nations  on  this  matter 
There  is  a  special  committee  which  is 
trying  to  dam  up  the  flood  of  supply 
trymg  to  bring  about  hiternaUonal 
agi^ments,  and  tryuig  to  buttress  the 
pohce  activity  to  detect  illicit  sources  of 
supply  to  a  coimtry  Uke  this. 

We  unhappUy  are  the  biggest  victhn 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  our  con- 
«ru"."^  Congress,  and  this  is  not  the 
White  House— as  I  say  they  rather  feel 
that  the  NIDA  thing  wiU  do  the  job- 
but  it  is  we  who  have  felt  that  it  will 
no.,  under  existing  conditions,  and  asked 
umgress  for  another  chance  to  see  If  a 
oetier  plan  cannot  be  developed  before 
^uJ°J}^^  ^^^^  ""*«  ^^  dismanOe 

tho  «r^-F*T.°'^"*****<*°  as  remains  at 
iiie  White  House  level. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  aU  about 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
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one  further  question.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield  further. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HANSEN,  What  are  the  major 
countries  insofar  as  we  know  now  that 
contribute  to  an  exacerbation  of  this 
very  serious  problem  for  America? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  still  have  a  big  prob- 
lem in  what  is  called  the  Golden  Triangle 
of  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  an  area  v-hlch 
lies  between  mainland  China,  Burma, 
and  Thailand,  and  even  sloughing  over 
into  the  Vietnam-Laos-Cambodia  area. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  an  area  which 
is  almost  a  no  man's  land  in  that  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  still  survlvhig 
Chiang  Kai-shek  troops  in  that  area  who 
are  kind  of — I  would  not  hardly  call  tliem 
a  guerrilla  force — it  is  just  tiie  remains 
of  what  was  in  mainland  China,  even 
though  it  goes  back  so  many  years,  and 
they  made  a  very  profitable  trade  cud 
became  a  big  source  of  illicit  drugs  in 
dealing  with  our  soldiers  in  Vietaiam 
and  in  Thailand.  Now  that  persists,  and 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  restoration  of  the  growing  of 
opium  m  Turkey  continues  to  be  very 
serious.  Even  the  French  agree  that  by 
no  means  have  they  eliminated  the  proc- 
essing plants  in  southern  Prance.  There 
is  suspicion — and  here  I  wish  to  immedi- 
ately divorce  the  Mexican  Government 
from  any  responsibility  because  it  is  a 
tremendous  cooperator  with  us  in  try- 
ing to  stamp  out  this  traffic — ^but  there 
is  suspicion  that  new  leaky  sieves  have 
developed  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  United  States. 

Also  the  Senator  may  remember  that 
we  even  had  trouble  with  diplomats  com- 
ing in  from  Latin  America. 

This  is  such  a  tremendoixsly  lucrative 
busuiess  that  it  is  just  overwhelming  in 
terms  of  tlie  ability  to  deal  with  it. 

Those  are  the  major  sources  that 
I  have  described.  But  in  no  case,  except 
where  it  has  been  a  considerad  Govern- 
ment decision,  as  it  was  in  Turkey,  can 
we  throw  stones  at  any  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned. 

The  French,  as  the  Senator  may 
know,  have  been  also  working  and  co- 
operating with  us,  so  have  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  so  have  many  other  cotintries. 
The  U.N.  is  trying,  et  cetera. 

What  we  are  asking  of  Congress"  is  a 
further  opportunity  to  develop  a  better 
plan  more  adapted  to  the  existing  situ- 
ation than  the  one  that  results  from 
previous  reorganization  of  NIDA. 

Again.  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  an  im- 
controverted  problem.  Senator  Percy 
and  the  White  House  believe  that  the 
NIDA  route  is  the  route  we  ought  to  stay 
in.  Senator  Hathaway  and  I  and  others 
beUeve  that  we  need  some  White  House 
precedent.  So,  for  the  moment,  we  are 
calling  a  truce,  until  we  get  the  best  ad- 
vice that  the  Rockefeller  panel  can  give 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  mmutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  with  the  under- 
standmg  that  the  time  will  not  be  Uken 
out  of  the  limitation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yiel±  * 


NOTICE   OP   UNANIMOUS-CONSENT' 
REQUEST— HJl.  8030 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  is  in  the  Chamber.  It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  leadership,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pending  business,  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  if  possible, 
to  take  H.R.  8030,  the  debt  celling  biU. 
from  the  desk,  move  it  to  second  read- 
ing, make  it  the  pending  business,  and 
try  to  hmit  it  to  just  the  three  amend- 
ments which  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  my  Intention 

at  that  time  to  seek  a  time  limitation. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  Just 

to  put  the  Senator  on  notice  that  that 

is  a  very  strong  possibility. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  sludl  do  everything  I  can  to  give  rea- 
sonable cooperation.  I  am  very  low  on 
the  totem  pole  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and  imtil 
my  leaders  tell  me  my  position.  I  am 
not  certain.  But  I  do  appreciate  being 
apprised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  take  that  with 
sennl  grains  of  Morton's  salt— "It 
never  rains  but  it  pours." 

We  are  trytag  to  contact  a  ranking 
member  on  the  Republican  side.  We  do 
this  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  purpose  is  simply 
to  put  the  Senate  on  notice. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  have  no  personal 
objection  to  what  the  Senator  Is  trying 
to  do.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  Intent; 
and  I  would  like  to  get  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  CmiTis),  here,  to  see  if 

we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ptae. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  hi  favor  of 
expediting  it.  if  we  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  a  time 
factor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor knows  ttiat  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  opposed  the  adding  of  oon- 
troversial  items  to  the  debt  celUng  bilL 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  does  not  be- 
lieve in  legislating  at  gunpoint,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  has  engaged 
in  extended  discussion  to  prevent  that 
from  happening.  The  last  two  tim^s.  he 
and  others  of  similar  mind  were  six>- 
cessful  in  preventing  the  addition  of 
highly  controversial  matters  to  a  piece 
of  must  legislation. 

In  looking  up  the  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  three  amendments  to 
be  proposed  are  these:  One  is  to  increase 
from  $10  bllUon  to  $20  billion  the  amount 
of  bonds  tliat  may  be  issued  without  re- 
gard to  the  4^4  percent  interest  rate. 
Obviously,  4»^  percent  Is  not  a  realistic 
interest  rate.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  Another  amendment  is  to 
extend  from  7  years  to  10  years  the 
maxmium  maturity  of  Treasury  notes 
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That  addres&es  itself  to  the  Treasiuy, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  support  it. 

The  third  amendment  is  to  remove  the 
6-percent  ceiling  on  interest  on  savings 
bands. 

All  these  amendments  have  to  do  with 
« orvlcing  the  treumendous  Federal  debt 
i-i  some  $531  billion.  The  Senator  from 
Pfontana,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  has  indicated  that  request  v.  ill  be 
that  the  amendments  be  limited  to  the 
three  amendments.  It  is  the  miderstand- 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  request  is  going  to  be  phrased  in  such 
a,  fashion  that  the  amendments  will  be 
limited  to  the  three  amendments  printed 
in  the  Digest  of  Wednesday's  Record. 

Mr.  MAI^SFIELD.  Tiiat  is  the  present 
intention,  and  if  there  is  any  change,  the 
Senate  will  be  notified. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  be  here,  so  I  will  not 
have  to  be  notified. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DRUG  ABUSE 
OFFICE  AND  TREATMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  2017)  to  amend 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
A«;t  of  1972  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.JAVITS.IyIeld. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimom  consent  ihat  my  comments 
and  possible  questions  and  answers  on  the 
pending  legislation  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Points 

SAODAP  was  established  as  a  temporary 
office  In  the  White  House  to  meet  special 
needs,  namely: 

To  oversee  and  coordinate  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  Federally  supported  treatment  pro- 
grams, and 

To  help  shift  the  Federal  response  to  drug 
abuse  from  one  based  entirely  on  law  en- 
forcement toward  one  balanced  with  treat- 
ment and  prevention. 

During  Its  three  year  life,  major  progress 
has  been  made  on  legislative  goals,  to  wit: 

Most  drug  abuse  treatment  policy  issues 
have  been  resolved; 

Federal  treatment  capacity  has  grown  from 
16.000  to  128,000;  when  state  and  local  ca- 
pacity is  considered,  the  total  treatment  ca- 
pacity doubles: 

Federal  program  Ls  now  balanced;  in  FY 
76,  $466  million  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion; 305  million  for  law  enforcement; 

Other  Federal  agencies— Defense,  Veterans, 
and  Prisons  (Justice) — have  developed  treat- 
ment programs  for  their  specialized  clientele; 
and 

Permanent  successor  organization  Is  now 
functioning— the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  (NIDA)  In  HBW  now  runs  virtually 
all  civilian  drug  abuse  programs. 

LOGIC    ACAINST   EXTENSION 

A  good  case  can  b^  made  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  to  extend  SAODAP  in  name 
or  In  kind  and  that  the  transition  to  NIDA 
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DoMtsTic  CotJ.-vcir.  Review 
Abuse  Progra; 
background 

■Several  moiifhs  ago.  the 
1  he  Domestic  Council  to 
ous  po1i:.y  review  of  on 
domestic  programs  to  ensure 
ferams  are  effective  In 
lives.  One  of  the  hlgh-prlori 
kTBuns  subject  to  review  Is  th 
effort  to  combat  and  treat 

Heads  of  the  principal 

and  treatment  agencies 

reporting  a  resurglng  heroin 
of  the  high  priority  and  ma-s 
creases  by  the  Pedeial 
pa'st  si.x  years. 

SPECIAL   REVIET 

Therefore,  the  President 

Domestic   Council   to    

hensive  review  of  all  Federal 
grams  to:  (1)  assess  the 
current  drug  policies;  and 
our  drug  strategy  and 
priate  to  meet  the  current 
in  the  review  will  be  an  . 
impact  of  increased  Federal 
national  drug  abuse  problem. 

An  Interagency  task  force  _ 
Domestic  Council  will  revle  v 
and  international  aspects  ol 
gram  and  prepare  a  White 
Abuse  for  the  President's 
early  September. 

PASTICIPATIOM 

The  Drug  Review  Task  _ 
of  high  level  representative 
Departments  and  Agencies 
mary  interest  in  the  overall 
Advice  will  be  sought  from 
and  non-government  sources. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr 
the  Senator  from  Wyomini 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr 
one  further  question  of  mj 
colleague,  the  Senator 
Are  there  any  continuini 
of   the   arrangement  tha 
States  had  worked  out  ear  ier 
key  in  effect,  any  operatii^t 
the  world? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  know  of 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  order  t( 
tent,  I  will  ask  the  State 
will  put  a  statement  in  the 

Mr.  President,  that  is 
subject. 

I  reserve  the  remainder 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.   Mr 
there  are  no  more 
will  be  glad  to  yield  back 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml 
the  absence  of  a  quonun 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll, 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde(l 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr. 
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and    Public    Welfare    approved,    with 
amendments,  S.  1608,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act.  S.  1608  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
new  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Policy  in   the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Piesident.   That  bill  provided  funding 
authorizations  for  3  fiscal  years.  Ap- 
proval of  S.  1608  was  based  upon  con- 
vincing evidence  that  a  high-level  na- 
tional policy  office  to  continue  many  of 
the  vitally  important  functions  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  was  necessary.  The 
approval  of  S.  1608  demonstrated  our 
concern  that  an  identifiable,  accessible, 
and  accountable  national  policy  f  imction 
should  continue  and  that  it  is  badly 
needed.  The  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Special  Action  Office  were  an  essential 
part  of  our  Federal  effort  in  drug  abuse 
prevention  which  resulted  in  periods  of 
success    in    combating    incidences    of 
heroin  abuse  which  had  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions. 

The  Special  Action  Office  has  under- 
taken many  efforts  in  an  area  which  is 
largely  unlike  any  other  problem  that 
national  government  attempts  to  man- 
age. In  its  3  years  of  existence  the  office 
has: 

Expanded  treatment  capacity. 

Promoted  the  development  of  State 
management  capacity. 

Developed  government  and  private  re- 
search resources. 

Managed  national  prevention  initia- 
tives. 

Established  a  National  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

Validated  new  heroin  incidence  and 
prevalence  measurement  technologies. 

Streamlined  Federal  management  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  activity. 

Consolidated  program  data  collection 
on  federally  funded  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment services  and  developed  the  Client 
Oriented  Data  Acquisition  Process 
(CODAP) . 

Improved  the  quality  of  drug  abuse 
treatment  in  the  United  States. 

Guaranteed  drug  abuse  patient  rights 
to  confidentiality. 

Guided  development  of  an  effective 
Department  of  Defense  worldwide  re- 
sponse to  drug  abuse  in  the  mUitary 
services. 

Guided  the  development  of  National 
Drug  Dependence  Treatment  Programs 
for  veterans. 

Provided  a  balanced  American  pos- 
™^"i  international  drug  matters. 

*^®  i®""*"**^°"  o^  *^e  authorization 
Of  the  Special  Action  Office  should  not  be 
viewed  as  the  end  of  the  road.  Rather. 
It  presents  the  Congress  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  utilize  the  valuable  lessons 
learned  during  Its  existence, 
n.!^^,^^®  *"  opportunity  to  assess  tiie 
need  for  a  continuing  centralized  policy 
development  role  against  a  current  back- 
^lound  of  new  sources  of  addictive  drugs 
and  new  phenomena  of  drug  use.  The  use 
fv^ZT-  *»<*,other  hard  drugs  has  in- 

for  t£  fl  *.™*f  ^"^^  experiencing,  often 
lor  the  first  time,  use  of  hard  drugs  by 
their  young  people. 

ist!J^?®^**^..°'""«  Enforcement  Admin- 
h«v!  T  «^^'?a*es  of  heroin  prevalence 
have  shown  that  heroin  abuse  is  on  the 


rise  despite  large-scale  Federal  enforce- 
ment efforts.  In  calendar  year  1972  the 
estimate  of  national  heroin  prevalence 
was  626.000  addicts.  In  1973  the  figure 
had  dropped  to  612.000;  however,  for  1974 
the  estimate  is  724.900  addicts.  Tlie  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  has  also 
indicated  that  with  the  return  of  Turkey 
to  large-scale  opium  production,  heroin 
imports  into  the  United  States  could  ex- 
perience large  increases. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  foi-get 
that  drug  addiction  is  an  illness.  It 
threatens  at  all  times  to  spread  and 
weaken  our  most  important  national  re- 
source—the youth  of  America.  Our  most 
potent  defense  is  drug  abuse  education; 
our  most  potent  weapon  is  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

S.  1608  was  approved  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  to  squarely 
confront  the  threat  of  drug  abuse.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  have  before  us  S.  1608. 
We  have  a  bill  simply  to  extend  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  6  months„and  to 
enact  the  grant-in-aid  authorizations  for 
treatment  programs  and  State  plans  for 
treatment  need  assessment. 

During  this  period  the  administration 
will  be  able  to  develop  an  approach  for 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  submit  it  to 
the  Congress.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  when  saying 
ttiat  we  are  convinced  that  a  strong  na- 
tional policy  office  is  necessary  to  assess 
the  long-term  impact  of  drug  abuse  and 
to  react  to  it  in  a  decisive  and  forthright 
manner.  The  problem  has  not  dissipated 
and  we  cannot  allow  one  of  our  most 
effective  weapons  to  fall  into  disuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  to  accompany  S. 
1608  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Dru 0  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
Amendments  of  1975 

June  20  (legislative  day,  June  6>,  1975  — 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  submitted  the 
following  Report  (to  accompany  S.  1808). 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  was  referred  the  blU  (S.  1608) 
to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

SUMMABT 

This  bill  provides  continuitv  to  the  Fed- 
eral effort  to  combat  drug  abuse.  It  redesig- 
nates the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  as  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Policy,  redefines  its  role  as  strictly 
that  of  coordination  and  policy  direction,  and 
provides  for  Its  continued  existence.  The  pro- 
grammatic role  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  Is  confirmed  and  clarified,  and 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  its  contin- 
ued operation. 

Under  existing  law,  on  June  30th  of  this 
year  the  policymaking  and  cocnlinative  func- 
tions of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  would  be  completely  abol- 
ished along  with  the  office  Itself,  with  no 
provision  for  their  assumption  bv  any  other 
agency  of  government.  M<M«OTer.  authority 
for  appn^riatlons  to  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  lapses  on  the  same  date. 


On  March  21st,  1972,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  Public  Law  92-255.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  was  spedflcally  stated  at  Section  102 
of  the  law: 

•  •  •  to  focus  the  comprehensive  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  bring  them 
to  bear  on  drug  abuse  with  the  Immediate 
objective  of  significantly  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  drug  abuse  In  the  United  States 
within  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time, 
and  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  co(»dinated 
long-term  Federal  strategy  to  combat  drug 
abuse. 

Because  many  of  the  pro\isions  of  this 
act  expire  on  June  30th,  1976,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  weigh  the  effects  of  PL  92-255 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  effort  in  the  drug 
prevention  area.  The  present  bill,  S.  1608. 
attempts  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  original 
act  In  1972.  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  man- 
date the  creation  of  two  separate  structural 
entities  in  the  drug  abuse  prevention  field. 
One  of  these  was  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  to  be  established  effec- 
tive December  31st,  1974.  This  organization 
was  intended  to  "administer  the  authorities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  .  .  .  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions"  (Section  501).  Since  drug 
abuse  prevention  by  definition  (Section  103) 
includes  education,  training,  treatment,  re- 
habUltatlon  and  research,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  was  clearly  similar  to 
the  many  other  Institutes  already  established 
in  other  categorical  disease  areas.  NIDA  was 
conceptualized  originally  as  a  high  level 
organization,  of  major  stature  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem;  Its  Adminis- 
trator was  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretar\' 
of  HEW  and  the  Institute,  m  the  words  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Report  of  November  17,  1971,  would 
"have  a  stature  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  health  problem  with  which 
the  new  entity  wlU  deal"  (p.  8). 

However,  In  order  to  accomplish  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  act  It  was  felt  essential  to 
establish  stUl  another  entity.  It  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  that,  however  necessary 
an  Institute  structure  might  be  to  carry  on 
the  programmatic  aspects  of  the  struggle 
against  drug  abuse,  the  policy  and  coordi- 
nating functions  could  not  be  maxiniallv 
effective  operating  from  such  a  base  The 
magnitude  of  the  policy  and  coonUnathie 
^blems  was  graphically  portrayed  In  the 
«esidenfs  message  to  Congress  of  June  17th 
1971.  which  requested  the  implementation  of 
such  a  structure ; 

"At  present,  there  are  nine  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  one  fashion  or  another  with 
the  problem  of  drug  addiction.  There  are 
anti-drug  abuse  efforts  in  Federal  programs 
ranging  from  vocational  rehabUlUtiou  to 
highway  safety.  In  this  manner  our  efforts 
have  been  fragmented  through  competing 
priorities,  lack  of  communication,  multiple 
authority,  and  limited  and  dispersed  re- 
sources. The  magnitude  and  severity  of  the 
present  threat  will  no  longer  permit  this 
piecemeal  and  bureaucratlcaUy-dUpersed 
effort  as  drug  control." 

Hence  there  was  established.  In  addition 
to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  a 
unique  oi-ganizatlon  called  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  on  Drug  Abuse  PfeventloD.  Un- 
der the  law  its  Director  was  appointed  bv 
the  Pi-esident  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  was  directly  responsible  to 
the  President  for  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions. These  were  very  broadly  defined  In 
the  act: 

"Tlie  Director  shall  provide  overaU  plan- 
ning and  policy  and  establish  <>bjectivta  and 
priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions." 

(Section  221a) .  The  House  Committee  Re- 
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port  of  January  26tb.  1972  referred  to  this 
"mandate"  as  "the  key  provl&lon  of  the  en- 
tire bUI."  In  Sactloa  223,  the  Director  was 
specifically  anthnlzad: 

"(1)  to  nvtcw  and  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  modify  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  Inderal 
fliMg  abuse  prevention  fiinctlous,  (A)  im- 
plementation plans  for  any  Federal  program, 
nnd  (B)  the  budget  requests  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  •   •  •." 

Clearly  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
estabUsh  a  hlgh-lerel  office  ot  imusual  au- 
thority In  order  to  deal  with  a  pecnllarlv 
vmng  problem,  one  which  extended  far  be- 
yond the  parameters  and  Issues  generally 
associated  with  a  categorical  dlsra-je  entltr. 
One  of  the  more  unusual  aspects  cf  drtiy 
abuse  was  the  Issue  of  its  legal  statxis.  Unllka 
most  lUness?s,  the  abuce  of  dni^s  i',  .i  crime. 
Because  of  this  there  has  been  mi-.ch  un- 
fortunate confusion  and  antagonism  bcnvpen 
enforcement  personnel  and  Irratment  p3r- 
sonnel  orer  which  approach  sh'.iild  have 
prtortty.  This  was  clearly  recojjnlzcd  m  the 
language  of  the  report  of  the  OivcnmrR! 
Operations  Commit  fee  of  the  Scnare  oi"  No- 
vember 17th.  1971: 

"It  Is  no  secret  that  proponentis  of  the 
two  approaches  have  viewed  each  other  'with 
suspicion  and  distrust  when  they  have  not 
been  actively  contending  with  one  another. 
This  circumstance  Is  to  be  found  In  much 
of  the  literature  oi\  drug  abuse  and  was  an 
undercurrent  during  the  hearings  .  .  .  this 
Katlon  will  not  Increase  Itr  pace  toward  a 
workable  solution  to  the  drug  problem  unru 
'*  ^°*1  develop  a  jrtrategy  which  successfully 
integrates  the  several  approaches  into  a  har- 
mor.tons  package,  none  of  whose  parts  fnis- 
trate  the  achievement  by  other  parts  of  their 
c-omjnon  goals."  (p.  6) 

While  there  Is  abundani  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  perceived  u  need  for  a  spe- 
cial executive  level  office  beyond  the  usiu.1 
Institute.  It  is  also  clear  tUat  at  the  time  it 
appeared  likely  that  this  was  a  temporary 
need   Section  104  of  the  act  provides  for  the 
termination  of  the  Special  Action  Office.  No 
similar  prortslon  was  made  for  the  National 
Institute   on   Drug   Abuse,    which    was   en- 
visioned as  having  "a  permanent  status"  iHe- 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  November  24,  1971.  p.  3).  Thtis  the 
Special  Action  Office  was  conceptualized  as 
an  essential  factor  in  InitUtlng  the  Federal 
effort  agaln.st  drug  abuse,  while  the  Institute 
v.:as  seen  as  the  vehicle  for  sustaining  it.  The 
language   in   the  purpore   clause   of   PubUc 
Law  93-295  which  speaks  of  "inunedlat"  ob- 
jectives" being  achieved  "within  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time"  Is  couslatent  with 
this  Interpretation.  Once  the  effort  has  been 
successfully  mounted,  there  would  be  a  less- 
ened need  lor  a  high-level  office,  which  could 
then  be  terminated  and  its  funcUona  as- 
SOTied  by  the  Institute.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  thinking  at  the  time  of  enactment 
o.  the  orlsinal  leglsIattoxL 

That  there  should  have  been  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  success  in  tliis  undertaking 
given  both  the  legal  mandate  of  Public  Law' 
p-2M  and  emphatic  IVeaWeatlal  support 
isbardly  surprising.  In  terms  of  the  current 
l^laUon.  however,  thte  Ittue  is  whether 
these  expectations  hat§_J*teen  adequately 
realized,  and  whether  the  projected  phasing 
out  of  a  high  level  office  with  the  a«ump- 
tiou  oX  its  function*  by  another  agency  con- 
tinues to  be  OS  viable  an  alternative  right 
now  aa  It  appcand  likely  to  be  the  atae 

'^f?  ^^  ■*•*•  ^  **■•  ««pects  the  recoitf 
at  tlM  Federal  effort  in  the  la.st  three  years 

has  been  adaarable.  Thew  hM  been  a  marked 
«qwaslan  of  the  natlMul  treatment  capac- 
1^.  tvotn  16,000  alots  to  s  maxlmvun  of 
128,000  slots  (the  current  treatment  level 
la  approximately  99,000  slots).  The  TASC 
progiara  (TVeatment  Alternatives  to  Street 
Crime)  has  provided  an  Important  Interface 
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assumption  of  its  funetloas 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  la 
To  begin  with,   aa  has   . 
optimism  generated  In  late 
extent  of  the  problem  and 
the  Federal  re^ijonae  has  not 
by   subsequent   development 
were  Indeed  some  indication* 
ment  in  the  overall  picture  _ 
1973.  in  retrcspect  this  seen  3 
partly  due  to  one  of  the  n; 
tuatlc;i3  whiuh  occiu:  over 
due  to  some  temporarily 
stances  Including  the  su 
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that  no  amount  of  frenzied  effort  is  likely  to 
end  it  once  and  for  all. 

In  this  regard  it  is  instructive  to  look  at 
U\e  total  amount  of  Federal  expendittues 
for  drug  prevention  activities  since  1969 
(Figure  1).  In  the  period  1969-71  there  was  a 
slow  growth  In  expenditures,  but  beginning 
with  the  Implementation  of  SAODAP  in  1972 
tijere  was  a  marked  Increase  in  the  overall 
eiiort.  This  peaked  In  1974  and  then,  .is  a 
result  of  the  delays  In  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess, the  impact  of  the  1973  optimism.  Bi:d  ilie 
expscted  demise  of  SAODAP.  it  began  to  de- 
diti'.  Ill  view  of  what  lias  becci  .said  above 
umcKrning  the  Increasingly  serioud  nature  of 
tiitf  drug  problem,  suc^U  a  decline  is  diftlcult 
to  understand  In  realistic  teini>s.  it  would 
Hlso  appear  that  the  e.xlstence  of  a  hi«h- 
li^vfl  office  in  the  executive  branch  is  to  .some 
extent  correlated  with  the  flsf-al  emphasis 
j)rovlded  to  drug  abuse  prevention  efforts. 

Figure  1  also  Illustrates  what  has  hap- 
pened In  recent  years  In  terms  of  another  of 
the  major  concerns  operative  In  the  original 
legislation,  the  balance  between  law  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  activities.  While  Fed- 
eral funds  for  prevention  have  increased, 
there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  funds  for 
enforcement.  To  be  sure,  enforcement  is  a 
legitimate  and  important  part  of  the  overall 
effort.  But  Figure  1  indicates  that  unless 
some  active  direction  Is  taken  at  a  high  level 
it  is  probable  that  In  the  very  near  future 
funding  for  drug  law  enforcement  will  again 
overbalance  funding  for  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion. Thus  the  deep  concern  originally  ex- 
pressed by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee regarding  this  balance  is  still  entirelv 
merited. 

A  possible  reason  why  this  might  be  the 
ca.se.  and  an  Indication  of  the  continuing 
problems  In  coordination  which  exist  at  the 
Federal  level,  may  be  gathered  from  Figure  2. 
This  shows  those  agencies  which  have  slg- 
iiiticant  drug  abuse  prevention  functions  In 
their  current  structural  relationships.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency, 
which  reports  directly  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  is  In  a  far  more  favorable  position  than 
U  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  for 
obtaining  priorities  for  its  program-s.  It  can 
also  be  seen  that  Interagencv  coordination  is 
unlikely  to  be  effective  untier  the  direction 
of  an  entity  with  NiDA's  relatlvelv  low  place- 
ment. Consider  the  difficulties  NIDA  would 
experience  in  coordinating  those  agencies 
which  are  outside  of  the  HEW  hierarchy  and 
particularly  such  Independent  organizations 
as  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  chart 
confirms  the  originally  perceived  need  for  an 
agency  at  the  level  of  SAODAP  to  perform 
effective  coordination.  There  are  now  four- 
teen Federal  agencies  with  active  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions  and  programs.  Figure  3 
Illustrates  the  fiscal  correlative  of  thU  fact- 
more  than  51%  of  all  of  the  Federal  funds 
expended  on  drug  abuse  prevention  are  under 
the  control  of  agencies  other  than  NIDA 
Thus,  for  NIDA  to  coordinate  and  lead  the 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  effort,  both 
from  a  structural  and  from  a  fiscal  perspec- 
tlve,  wotUd  be  difficult  at  best  and,  more 
ukely,  actually  impossible. 

Because  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  need  for  a  response  to  it  is  as  great  or 
greater  now  than  it  was  in  1972,  and  because 
the  need  for  coordination  of  the  Federal 
effort  in  the  drug  abuse  prevention  field 
(particulariy  with  respect  to  the  balance  be- 
tween enforcement  and  prevention  efforts) 
also  remains  as  great  or  greater  then  the 
committee  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  logic  which  dictated  the  original  design 
incorporating  two  separate  offices  still  holds. 
What  has  been  accomplished  to  date  stands 
as  testimony  to  the  original  thinking.  The 
lact  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  years 
^e  accumulated  problems  of  more  than  a 
century  have  not  been  deflnitlvelv  dealt  with 
casts  no  discredit  upon  anyone.  It  is  merely 
»  reflection  of  the  serious  difficulty  of  com- 
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ing  to  grips  with  a  major  social  ill.  The 
termination  provisions  have  exercised  their 
valuable  function  of  instiring  that  any  on- 
going Federal  effort  be  subjected  to  periodic 
scrutiny  and  Congressional  control.  This 
having  taken  place,  the  Committee  now  feels 
it  Is  time  to  refine  and  also  underline  the 
basic  Federal  commitment  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  problem. 

There  are  yet  other  reasons  which  affirm 
the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  a  special 
executive  office  concerned  with  drug  abuse 
prevention.  As  has  been  noted,  a  major  fea- 
txire  of  the  lasV  three  years  has  been  the 
recrtiitnient  into  the  field  of  highly  trnined 
and  creative  individuals. 

Iu  a  very  real  sense  the  field  has  achieved 
respiv  lability  as  an  arena  of  h«?rious  en- 
deavor, ratiier  than  as  a  haven  for  a  few 
dedii-nted  zealots.  Much  of  this  has  been  the 
dir-ct  result  of  strong  Federal  support  em- 
bodied in  tlie  executive  branch  office.  There  Is 
a  clear  danger  that  elimination  of  that  of- 
lice  would  have  enormous  symbolic  signifi- 
cance to  this  field.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
this  move,  coupled  with  recent  proposals  to 
cut  funds  can  appear  to  be  anything  but  a 
drastic  retrenchment  lu  Federal  priorities. 
Defection.*!  of  pei*sonnel  are  likely  to  result 
In  this  event,  with  the  ultimate  cou^iequence 
that  this  essential  manpower  base  would  be 
severely  undermUied.  Testimony  gathered  at 
the  Subcommittee  hearings  emphasized  again 
and  again  the  necessity  for  this  sort  of  Fed- 
eral presence  In  the  area  and  the  difficulties 
which  an  organization  with  the  structural 
properties  of  NIDA  would  have  in  providing 
a.  Nothing  will  quite  answer  to  this  need 
other  than  a  highly  placed,  mobile  and  re- 
sponsive organization  like  the  new  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Pollcv  proposed  In  the 
bill.  ■ 

Should  the  Special  Action  Office  or  Us 
equivalent  be  permitted  to  lapse,  it  Is  dlffi- 
ctut  to  see  what  Its  effective  replacement 
might  he.  The  Commtltee  feels  that  the  Im- 
portant functions  this  organL'-iation  would 
perform  must  be  handled  by  an  entity  that 
is  clearly  Identifiable,  accessible,  and  ac- 
countable for  its  steward.ship.  No  clearcut 
alternative  which  meets  these  criteria  has 
been  put  forward,  and  without  this  bill  there 
is  a  danger  that  these  functions  of  policy 
formulation  and  coordination  in  the  drtig 
abuse  prevention  field  wUl  fall  to  be  exercised 
in  any  effective  manner.  The  risk  that  this 
would  slow  the  progress  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral effort  and  possibly  vitiate  what  has  been 
accomplished  to  date.  Is  one  which  the  Com- 
mittee Is  tmwlUlng  to  take. 

This  blU,  therefore,  proposes  that  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  existing  office,  to  be 
termed  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Policy  (ODAPP).  be  authOTized  to  carry  on 
the  policymaking  and  coordination  functions 
of  the  existing  Special  Action  Office.  All  pro- 
grammatic functions  can  be  (and  have  been  i 
assumed  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the 
authorization  will  extend  only  for  a  limited 
period  of  thne,  after  which  these  same  ques- 
tions will  be  raised  and  reviewed  again.  In 
the  interim,  however,  the  country  can  be 
assured  of  a  continuing  effort  in  the  drug 
abuse  prevention  area  at  the  highest  level. 

BEARINGS 

Hearings  on  the  continuation  of  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  and  on  the  current  status 
of  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  were  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  24th  and 
March  25th,  1976.  Testimony  was  taken  from 
a  wide  spectnun  of  individuals  involved  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  activities  throughout 
the  Nation,  including  responsible  Federal  of- 
ficials representing  both  enforcement  and 
treatment;  state  and  local  governmental  of- 
ficials concerned  with  the  problem;  workers 
in  the  field;  program  directors;  prevention 
and  training  experts;  and  the  President  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Council. 


Representatives  of  the  Administration  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
an  executive-level  office  relating  to  drug 
abu.se  prevention.  They  were  confident  that, 
the  coordinating  and  policy-formulating 
functions  of  SAODAP  could  be  assumed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  while 
its  proxramroHtic  responsibilities  had  alreadv 
beeu  uiken  over  by  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuhi-.  Dr.  Bryant  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Council  expressed  neutrality  on  this  issue.  All 
other  testlmc'iy  strongly  supported  the  con- 
tlnua'ice  of  the  Special  .Action  Office  In  some 
form  and  sLres.sed  the  continuing  necessltv 
of  a  .strong  Ped»-ral  effort  in  this  area. 
FlMBlly.  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
amom;  Che  witnesses  that,  rather  than  having 
■turned  the  corner"  on  drug  abuse,  the  coiui- 
try  now  faced  a  problem  of  greater  magni- 
tude .u-.d  gravity  than  had  been  the  case  at 
the  time  of  the  p;issage  of  the  original  legis- 
lation in  1972. 

f;.~tim ATKn  cosi   or  i  kc;isl*ti(>n 
Pur.^tM.ii1   to  section  252  of  the  Legislative 
R<-orH;iiilzatlon  Act  of  1970,  the  following  ar*- 
estimates    of    the    costs    to    be    incurred    In 
carrying  out  this  bill: 

On  an  amtual  bwds.  the  bill  provides  for 
$3  million  In  administrative  costs  and  $7  mil- 
lion for  a  special  fund  for  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Policy:  and,  for  the  Na- 
tiouHl  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  $45  million 
for  formula  grants  to  states  under  Section 
409  and  $160  mil  lion  for  special  grants  and 
projects  under  Section  410.  This  represents 
,a  total  of  $215  million  annually,  or  $646  mil- 
lion !or  the  three  year  period  authorized  bv 
the  bill. 

coMAirrrEE  vrpws 
TUi-  Committee  has  amended  both  the  Cou- 
gressloual  Findings  section  of  the  act  and 
the  Declaration  of  National  Policy  in  order 
to  avoid  any  possible  construction  of  the 
original  language  which  might  Imply  that 
narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  could  be 
viewed  as  limited  problems  which  would  re- 
spond to  a  short-term  effort.  Rather,  the 
Couintittee  recognizes  that  the  nation  has 
had  a  significant  problem  in  the  narcotic 
addiction  and  drug  abuse  area  for  more  than 
a  centiwy,  and  that  a  continuing  effort  co- 
ordiuated  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment will  be  required  over  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  time  In  order  to  ameliorate  the  prob- 
lem In  any  significant  manner.  The  Commit- 
tee does  not  in  any  way  intend  to  deprecate 
what  has  already  been  done,  which  it  views 
with  general  approval;  but  it  does  wish  to 
stress  that  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  a.ssure  an  effective  response. 

In  amending  the  Definitions  section  of  the 
act,  and  specifically  in  amending  the  defini- 
tion of  "drug  abuse  prevention  function," 
the  Committee  wishes  to  stress  that  activi- 
ties of  a  primary  and  secondary  prevention 
nature  (activities  directed  at  non-users  of 
drugs  who  are  nevertheless  at  rUk  with  re- 
spect to  use,  and  marginal  users  of  drugs  who 
are  at  risk  with  respect  to  more  regular  use) 
are  considered  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  thU 
definition  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  are  consid- 
ered as  legitimate  activities  within  the  scope 
of  tlUs  act.  In  general,  the  Committee  wishes 
to  lay  increasing  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  prevention  activities  In  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word.  While  It  recognizes  an  obligatiou 
to  provide  treatment,  it  also  recogniaes  the 
enormous  savings  and  superior  final  nsults 
which  might  be  realized  with  the  develop- 
ment of  increasingly  effective  techniques  of 
primary  and  secondary  prevention. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  wishes  to 
express  its  support  for  the  continuation  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  prevention  ac- 
tlTlties  and  programs  as  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Education  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
03-t22. 

In  amending  the  Termination  section  of 
the  act,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  the 
continuity  of  Federal  effort  In  the  drug  abuse 
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prevention  u-ea  by  auurlng  the  continuation 
of  the  critical  coordtnatln(  and  poUcy-malc- 
Ing  funetlona  Xonnflrly  exerciaeii  by  tbe  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  tor  Dni(  Abuse  Prevention. 
These  functions  wUl  be  vested  la  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Policy,  for  rea- 
sons largely  outlined  in  the  "Needs'  section 
above.   However,  the  Ck>minittee  also  feels 
that  alternative  methods  for  providing  this 
sort   of    continuity   ought    serlouslv    to    be 
considered,  and  therefore  has  provided  that 
the  Executive  brancb  may  submit  a  reor- 
ganization   plan   providing   that   the   same 
functions  be  exercised  ur.der  other  auspices. 
Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  plan  by  the 
Congress  (or,  more  specifically,  the  failure  of 
either  House  to  reject  such  a  plan),  the  al- 
ternative   would    be   Implemented    and   the 
Office  provided  for  In  this  act  would  be  super- 
ceded. By  amending  the  bUl  in  this  maimer, 
the  Committee  hopes  to  provide  for  the  most 
flexible   possible   approach   to  dealing   with 
this  problem  and  respond  to  the  concerns 
expressed    by    the    Administration    about 
"locklng-in"  for  a  period  of  years  an  orgai^- 
zational .  form,  while  at  the  sume  time  not 
losing  a  Vital  thread  of  coJitUiulty  with  past 
Federal  efforts.  Conforming  changes  In  ex- 
isting law  are  provided  for.  and  In  addlUon  It 
la  qtecllled  that,  whenever  the  act  is  Anally 
passed,  it  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  en- 
acted on  the  date  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
Of  tbe  former  leglelatiou.  thus  insuring  con- 
tinuity of  effort. 

In  providing  for  the  fiinctioiiiiig  of  the 
new  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Policy, 
the  Committee  feels  that  the  importance  of 
the  office  Is  such.  Including  functloiis  sig- 
nlBcantly  different  from  the  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions  of  other  Federal  agencies 
(such  as  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse) ,  that  it  Is  essential  that  Its  executive 
officer  hold  office  in  no  other  department  or 
agency.  The  only  exception  to  this  has  to  do 
with  his  representation  of  the  United  States 
government  in  International  negotiations. 
Other  aspects  of  the  legislation  limit  the 
ntunber  of  employees  of  the  new  office,  a  re- 
Mctton  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  passage  of 
pnjgrammatlc  functions  of  the  office  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  a  large 
staff  to  no  longer  required.  Provision  is  made 
for  adequate  operating  expenses  for  the  Of- 
flc«  and  for  a  Special  Pund,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  provide  fiscal  Incentives  for  vari- 
ous actlTltles  in  the  drug  abuse  prevention 
area  by  other  Federal  departments,  and  also 
"y  ot^f  public  entitles,  to  emphasize  the 
impmtance  which  the  committee  places 
upon  state  and  local  efforts. 

In  modifying  the  Unguage  of  the  original 
act  regarding  the  encouragement  of  certain 
JMearch  and  development,  the  Committee 
has  made  It  clear  that  the  authority  for  this 
wseareh  is  vested  In  the  Dizector  of  the  Na- 
ttonal  InsUtute  on  Drug  Abuse.  It  has  also 
broadened  and  expanded  the  research  man- 
data  in  the  pharmacological  area,  cowrlng 
antitussive  and  other  drugs  as  well  as  anal- 
gesics. In  a  similar  manner,  additional  pro- 
wsJona  specify  that  responsibility  for  tech- 
"'^L'*^**  ■""  asstotancB  Is  transferred  to 
thADiRetor  of  the  Katkmal  Institute.  This 

«1     J^f^P^  ***"*  **•*  """ Ptlon  of  all  of 

wolanDer  prognummtle  functions  of  the 
^pedal  Action  Office  by  the  National  Instl- 
*"*••  "fBethlng  which  the  committee  feels 
most  ke  eaqflldtly  stated  in  the  law. 
.  'i!?  **y*f°'y  eonncUa  were  provided  for 
in  tne  ortglnal  legislation,  one  under  Title 
n  hK  ene  under  TWe  V.  The  Committee  has 
detemuned  that  thew»  conncUs  may  effec- 
,  *?L.  ™"«**  'nto  •  single  council,  which 
'*__*'''>  wpmded  in  memberdilp  to  incltide 
repreynftloa  of  VMcral.  state  and  local  offl- 
etate  tavolYed  \n  drag  abase  prevention  and 
drug  tnOc  prevention  actrnttes.  In  keeping 
with  the  continuing  necessity  which  ft  sees 
fcr  coordination  at  the  highest  VMeral  level, 
tte  legislation  also  requires  that  the  Council 
be  proTlded  adequate  opportunity  to  review 
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cidence,  as  well  as  the  social  and  personal 
costs,  of  drug  abuse  la  the  United  States,  and 
to  develop  and  assure  the  Implementation". 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(b)  ol  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
I  iU3(b) )  is  amended  by  strlldlug  "education, 
training,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "edu- 
cation or  training  (including  preventive  ef- 
ioris  directed  to  non-users  and  marginal 
users),". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  is  amended 
by  striking  "1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1,  1976". 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carry mg  out  the 
functions  of  the  Director  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  titles 
II  and  rn  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  June  29. 
1975,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (1  U.S.C.  28)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  such  date. 

Sec.  5.  Section  306  of  the  Act  (21  V£.C. 
H65)  is  amended  by  striking  "from  time  to 
time  as  the  President  deems  appropriate,  but 
not  less  often  than  once  a  year"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "prior  to  June  1  of  each 
year". 

Sec.  6.  Section  407  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1174)  and  the  heading  trf  such  section  are 
each  amended  by  striking  "emergency",  and 
the  word  "refused"  and  by  inserting  in  lieti 
thereof  "discriminated  against  In",  and 
amending  where  appropriate  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
409(a)  of  the  Act  (21  UjB.C.  1176(a)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  $45,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1975,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
June  SO,  1976,  $11,260,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  and 
$45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  end- 
ing September  30.  107S,  and  September  30, 
1978,". 

(b)  Section  409(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  extent  of  need  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions,  the  Secretary  shall  (within  one 
hmidred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph)  by  regulation 
establish  a  methodology  to  assess  and  de- 
termine the  Incidence  and  prevalence  of 
drug  abuse  to  be  applied  in  determining  such 
need. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  State 
to  use  a  portion  of  Its  aUotment  tmder  this 
subsection  to  carry  out  a  study  to  determine 
the  Incidence  and  prevalence  of  drug  abuse 
in  such  State  in  accordance  with  the  meth- 
odology established  under  paragraph   (3)  " 

(c)  Section  409(c)  (1)  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "or,  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  $200,000  " 
immediately  after  "shall  be  less  than 
$100,000". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  409(e)  (5)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1176(e)(5))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "in  accordance  with  such  needs' 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  409(c)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1176(c))  U  amended  by  (a)  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11)  and  redesignat- 
ing "(12)"  to  "(14)";  and  (b)  Inserting  the 
following: 

••(12)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)(S)  each  State  shall  establish 
a  system  of  substate  planning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  State  with  information 
regarding  existing  and  projected  substate 
needs  and  resources  for  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  faclUtles.  and  a  plan 
for  the  development  and  distribution  of  such 
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facilities  and  programs  throughout  the  plan- 
ning area.  The  State  must  provide  written 
assurance  that  (1 )  a  mechanism  for  substate 
planning  has  been  eetebllehed  and  demon- 
strate how  substate  Information  will  be  util- 
ized in  the  State  planning  process;  and  (2) 
the  State  agency  will  provide  a  mechanism 
for  obtalntag  Information  from  elected  offi- 
cials of  units  of  general  purpose  government, 
that  Is,  cities  and  counties,  as  well  ae  Indi- 
viduals who  are  providing  either  treatment 
per  se,  oi*  who  are  engaged  in  the  provision 
of  ancillary  services  to  drug  programs  or  their 
clients.  This  information  shall  be  used  by 
the  State  to  determine  the  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  drug  abuse  In  such  an  area  and 
designing  programs  for  the  actual  delivery  of 
services  in  this  area;  and 

"(13)  provide  reasonable  assurances  that 
treatment  or  rehabilitation  projects  or  pro- 
grams supported  by  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  have  provided  to  the  sin- 
gle State  agency  a  proposed  performance 
standard  or  standards  or  research  protocol  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  such  treatment 
or  rehabilitation  programs  or  projects;  and". 
Sec.  9.  Section  410(b)  of  the  Act  (21  V3.C. 
1177(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  $160,- 
000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$160,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  endinig 
June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976;  and  $160,- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  September  30, 1978,". 
Sec.  11.  Section  410(c)  of  the  Act  (21  VS.C. 
1177(c))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  In  the  Implementation  ot  his  author- 
ity tmder  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
accord  primary  prevention  a  high  priority.  To 
the  extent  that  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  sectlMi  are  need  to  fund  treat- 
ment services,  the  Secretary  Shall  not  limit 
such  funding  to  treatment  tor  opiate  abuse. 
but  shall  also  provide  support  for  treatment 
for  uonopiate  drug  abuse  including  pcdydrug 
abuse. 

"(5)  Each  applicant  within  a  State,  upon 
filing  its  a^llcation  with  l^e  Secretary  for  a 
grant  or  contract  to  provide  treatment  or 
rehabilitation  services  Shall  pzoTlde  a  pro- 
posed performance  standard  or  standards,  or 
research  protocol,  to  meaanre  the  effective- 
ness of  such  treatment  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram or  project." 

Sec.  10.  TiUe  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  503.  Encouragement  of  certain  research 
and  development. 

"In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
title,  the  Director  shall  encowage  and  pro- 
mote (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise)  ex- 
panded research  programs  to  create,  develop, 
and  test—  *^ 

"(1)  nonaddictive  or  less-addlctlve  syn- 
thetic analgesics,  antitussives  and  other 
drugs  to  replace  opium  and  its  derivatles  In 
medical  use; 

"(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddlctlve  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction; 
and 

"(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 
In  carrying  out  thU  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of.  clinical  research  faculties.". 

(d)  The  table  of  aecUons  at  the  beginning 

of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  item: 

"503.  Eucouragement  of  certain  research  and 

development.". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taWe  was 
agreed  to. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  S.  1608 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1608,  Calen- 
dar No.  213,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain that  this  bill,  S.  1608,  Is  on  the 
calendar  as  No.  213  because  it  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  not  yet  acted.  Therefore,  it 
should  come  onto  the  Calendar  when 
that  action  has  been  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1457— REMOVED  FROM  SUBJECTS 
ON  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1457,  Tempo- 
rary Mortgage  Assistance  for  the  Un- 
employed, which  is  under  Subjects  on 
the  Table,  be  taken  oflf  the  table  and 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

BIT.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE   IN  THE   TEMPORARY 
DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  8030.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  8030,  to  increase  the 
temporary  debt  limitation,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object;  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  I  wish  to  explain  that 
now.  Although  it  was  my  Intention  to  do 
vfaat  I  could  to  hold  up  this  measure.  I 
will  not  object  to  the  consideimtion  of 
the  bill  to  increase  the  national  debt 
limit. 
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Mr.  Pi-e&ident,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
and  have  been  for  the  last  few  weeks.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  Senate  Is  dead- 
locked on  the  question  of  the  seating  of 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshiie.  We  have  been  deadlocked 
ihree  times  in  a  cloture  vote  in  an  effort 
to  cut  off  debate.  In  other  words,  what 
we  see  here  is  a  minority  of  the  Senate 
able  to  keep  the  majority  from  working 
its  will. 

On  a  national  level,  we  see  a  non- 
elected  President  who  is  ruling  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  obstructing  the  decisionmaking 
l>rocess  of  tlie  American  democracy,  with 
ihe  help  of  one-third  plus  one  or  two  or 
a  few  more  individuals.  Here  again,  a 
minority  is  preventing  this  country  from 
working  its  democratic  will;  obstructing 
the  counti-y  from  dealing  with  tlie  unfin- 
ished business  of  America. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  obstruction- 
ist tactics,  the  major  problems  of  our 
society  are  being  disregarded  in  a  very 
casual  and  almost  flagrant  manner. 
Every  institution  in  America  is  under 
attack  today,  and  certainly,  at  this  mo- 
ment. Congress  is  not  exempt  nor  im- 
mune from  that  attack,  yet  tlie  coun- 
try is  demanding— but  not  getting — ac- 
tion on  the  unfinished  business  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Unemployment  in  this  country  is  at 
an  astonishingly  high  rate  of  over  9  per- 
cent. Yet  the  President  last  night  in- 
dicated that  instead  of  being  concerned 
about  imemployment,  he  is  more  con- 
cerned with  inflation. 

The  housinlg  industry  is  in  deep 
trouble. 

The  farmer  has  been  in.sulted. 

The  stripmining  bill  went  the  way  of 
all  flesh. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  liours 
we  have  been  debating,  but  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  keeping  track  of 
the  number  of  hours  that  we  have  been 
debating  the  New  Hampshire  affair.  Up 
to  this  moment,  we  have  not  made  any 
progress  in  settling  that  issue. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  but  at  this 
moment,  I  believe  the  American  people 
are  betag  led  to  beUeve,  whether  it  is 
trUUiful  or  not.  that  Congress,  this  Gov- 
emnjent,  is  dragging  its  feet.  When  I 
made  my  statement  that  I  was  intend- 
ing to  withhold,  if  I  could,  any  action 
on  the  debt  limit  biU  it  was  not  rash 
action  on  my  part.  I  simply  wanted  to 
try  to  underline  in  the  best  way  I  could 
that  what  we  need  is— action.  I  hope 
that  somehow,  maybe  we  can  take  those 
steps  which  wiU  indicate  that  we  can 
take  some  action.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  felt  this  to  uphold  action  on  the 
debt  limit  bill  was  a  very  responsible  way 
to  act.  I  still  think  it  is  a  responsible  way 
to  proceed.  But  the  leadership  has  asked 
me  to  reconsider  and  has  asked  me  to 
relent. 

I  am  doing  tlds  out  of  deference  to 
the  leadership,  with  the  full  imderstand- 
ing  that  unless  something  happens  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  its  Government  and  its  hastltu- 
tions,  the  prospect  of  future  responsible 
action  from  the  people  themselves  toward 
Congress  is  probably  something  which  we 
are  not  entitled  to  expect  to  receive,  to 
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thority  to  get  the  results 
national  interest. 

I  am  not  going  to  object 
mous-consent   request   o 
leader,  but  I  say  that  I 
a  heavy  heart. 

Tlie  PRESIDING 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no 
proceeded  to  consider 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
preciate  more  than  I  can 
just  shown  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
he  feels  about  the  issues 
cused.  I  know  that  he 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
limitation  of  not  to 
H.R.    8030,    and    that    . 
amendments  reported  out 
Committee  be  considered 
respect  to  that,  I  have  majle 
both  .sides,  and  I  know 
intends  to  offer  any 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderet 

Wlio  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr, 
subject  matter  is  self- 
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here  in  the  Senate,  that  we  will  not  add 
to  vetoproof  pieces  of  legislation  highly 
controversial  measures  costing  in  manj' 
cases  billions  of  dollars. 

These  amendments  do  not  go  against 
the  rule  the  Senator  has  set  for  himself, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  tlie  bill  pass- 
ing with  these  amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  shall  support  this  resolution  increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling.  It  is  not  a  happy 
duty  that  we  must  perform.  It  is  a  very 
misunderstood  resolution.  I  wish  that 
this  was  a  ceiling  on  expenditures.  It  is 
not.  We  are  in  the  situation  of  having 
ordered  merch.^ndlse,  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered, we  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  and  we  are  forced  to  go  to  a  lend- 
ing institution  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
the  bills. 

If  this  bill  were  to  be  defeated,  it 
would  not  lower  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  by  1  cent.  If  this  bill  were 
to  he  defeated,  it  would  not  cut  back  this 
oversized  Government  at  all.  It  would 
not  repeal  a  single  program.  What  it  is 
is  a  bin  giving  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  enough  money 
to  pay  the  bUls  that  this  Congress  and 
the  President  have  created. 

I  realize  we  could  be  here  and  vote  for 
every  piece  of  legislation,  we  could  vote 
for  the  entire  welfare  state,  and  then 
come  in  and,  say,  "I  will  not  vote  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling."  Such  action  amoimts 
to  voting  for  the  expenditures,  lacking 
the  will  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  refus- 
ing to  pay  the  bills  by  borrowing. 

It  is  not  a  debt  ceiling  bill  that  creates 
debt.  We  have  a  national  debt  because 
we  spend  more  money  than  we  take  in. 
I  wish  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  keep  in  his  desk  this  little 
book  '"Rie  United  States  Budget  in  Brief 
for  Fiscal  1976." 

On  the  very  Inside  page  it  says  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  and  where 
it  is  going- "nils  year  because  of  a  .spend- 
ing spree  of  the  last  f  om-  decades  we  are 
borrowing  15  cents  out  of  every  dollar  we 
spend.  Only  30  cents  come  from  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax.  and  we  borrow  15 
percent.  So  if  some  citizen  pays  $1,000 
income  tax  we  are  also  borrowing  $500. 
If  another  citizen  pays  $10,000  income 
tax,  that  is  not  paying  his  share  of  the 
Government;  additionaUy,  we  are  bor- 
rowing $5,000. 

It  is  not  because  some  stenographer 
yas  wasteful  with  carbon  paper  and  it 
IS  not  because  of  some  extravagance  of 
some  committee.  Those  thhigs  should 
be  stopped.  But  we  are  in  financial 
trouble  because  for  four  decades  we  have 
been  voting  the  welfare  state  into  being 
Now  the  welfare  state  is  here. 

In  this  summary  of  the  budget  on 
page  7,  there  is  a  chait.  Federal  Grants 
to  states  and  Local  Governments.  Ten 
years  ago  it  amounted  to  about  $11  bil- 
lion. This  year  we  are  gomg  to  send  to 
these  local  politicians  nearly  $60  billion. 
We  do  not  have  the  money,  we  are 
going  to  borrow  it.  They  call  it  revenue 
shanng.  which  is  a  farce  and  a  fraud 
based  on  the  unsound  proposition  that 
certain  levels  of  politicians  can  spend 
money  without  having  to  raise  It. 
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On  page  27.  Outlays  for  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  less  than  $3  bUlion.  It  is  nearly 
$8  billion.  Who  will  join  me  in  voting  to 
repeal  some  of  tliat?  I  voted  against  most 
of  it. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  heie.  Agri- 
culture. It  cost  close  to  $6  billion  back 
in  1969,  it  is  down  to  less  tliaii  $2  billion. 
But  for  Transportation,  as  part  of  this 
welfare  state,  we  not  only  went  into  a 
mass  transit  program,  but  we  are  under- 
writmg  the  deficit  of  transit  systems  in 
our  cities. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  were  spending  for 
transportaUon  less  than  $6  billion,  it  is 
going  to  be  $12  billion  next  year. 

I  do  no  want  anybody  to  come  here 
and  vote  against  the  debt  ceiling  and 
think  that  that  reduces  the  debts.  It  is 
voting  to  put  the  Federal  Government 
into  everything  Uiat  has  piled  up  the 
debt.  The  taxpayers  can  afford  to  pay 
for  a  government  to  govern,  but  there  is 
no  end  to  a  government  that  provides 
Politicians  throughout  the  last  4  dec- 
ades have  been  attempting  to  reelect 
themselves  to  office  by  giving  away  that 
which  they  did  not  have. 

Mr.  President,  next  we  have  Outlays 
for  Regional  Communiti'  Development 
Every  water  project,  every  sewer,  is  no 
longer  a  local  responsibility. 

Ten  years  ago.  it  was  less  than  $2  bil- 
lion, now  it  is  $6  billion. 

How  are  we  going  on  increasing  ex- 
penditures threefold,  fourfold,  tenfold 
and  not  go  into  debt? 

Education.  Have  we  improved  educa- 
tion? Can  more  people  read  and  write? 
Do  we  have  less  violence  in  our  schools? 
We  have  taken  the  nmning  of  the  schools 
away  from  the  local  people. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  spent  $3  bUUon  for 
education.  Tliis  year  it  will  be  ahnost  $8 
billion. 

Manpower  and  Social  Services.  Ten 
years  ago  less  than  $2  billion,  over  $7  bil- 
lion now. 

That  social  sernce  business  was 
brought  in  liere  under  recommendation 
to  cost  about  $300  million.  It  reached  al- 
most five  before  we  put  some  brakes  on 

It  is  the  welfare  state  that  Is  strangling 
private  enterprise  and  prolonging  the 
depression  and  it  is  what  is  causing  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  coimtry. 

For  health  outlays,  10  years  ago  it  was 
a  bare  $3  billion;  it  is  going  to  be  ahnost 
$30  billion,  Mr.  President,  this  year. 

We  are  taxing  young  people  who  are 
buying  a  home,  educating  theh-  own  chil- 
dren, paying  their  own  medical  bills,  buy- 
ing their  life  insurance.  We  are  taxing 
the  workers  of  this  coimtry  to  pay  the 
hospital  and  medical  bill  of  everybody 
over  65,  regardless  of  how  rich  the  pen- 
sion may  be. 

This  welfare  state  is  great  wlule  we 
are  voting  it  in,  but  it  is  the  seed  of  de- 
struction for  a  free  economy 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Income  security  outlays,  that  is  unem- 
ployment insurance,  social  security,  civil 
service  rethement,  military  retirement, 
public  assistance. 

In  1966,  we  spent  about  $30  billion;  this 


next  year  it  is  going  to  be  $120  bOUon— 
four-fold. 

Outlays  for  veterans.  Of  course    we 
have  had  a  big  war,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money 
to  run  the  hospitals.  Our  benefits  for  vet- 
erans have  gone  from  $6  billion  to  $16 
billion.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that. 
Lav.-  enforcement  and  justice.  Law  en- 
forcement used  to  be  a  local  proposition 
but  everything  has  been  transfeired  to 
Washington.  We  spent  about  $.5  bilhon 
for  law  enforcement  and  justice  in  196G 
and  in  1976  it  will  be  almost  $3.5  billion 
^.11  of  this  adds  up  to  debts. 
Ten  years  ago  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  was  about  $11  billion.  Today 
it  is  $35  billion. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  having  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  so  thrt  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  can  borrow 
enough  money  to  keep  the  Government 
going.  U  we  did  not  do  that,  the  Govern- 
ment would  still  owe  the  money,  we 
would  not  lower  the  debt  1  cent. 

The  committee  recommended  three 
amendments  that  are  very  important. 
They  would  make  for  a  more  manage- 
able debt.  They  would  save  money  for 
tile  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  cannot  issue  bonds  to 
draw  interest  at  more  than  4V4  percent 
in  excess  of  $10  million.  That  means  he 
has  to  issue  Treasury  notes  and  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  interest. 

So  it  will  save  money  as  well  as  make 
it  more  businesslike  if  he  can  finance 
more  of  this  with  long-term  bonds. 

The  same  logic  is  back  of  the  amend- 
ment that  would  lengthen  Treasiuy  notes 
from  7  years  to  10  yeara. 

Another  amendment  would  raise  ths 
interest  on  E  bonds,  savings  bonds,  up 
to  6  percent. 

Who  buys  savings  bonds,  E  bonds?  Our 
great  financial  institutions?  No.  Do  big 
Investors  buy  them?  No.  r  is  the  small 
savers. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  interest  rates 
are  much  higher  than  what  savings 
bonds  bring  and,  as  a  matter  of  fairness 
and  equity,  we  ought  to  raise  the  rate 
on  savings  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
bill  and  all  three  committee  amend- 
ments, and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


ROUTINE  MOP-NING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  limited  therein  to 
3  minutes  each,  \\ithout  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side  on  the  debt  limit 
measure,  and  that  upon  the  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  business  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  debt  limit 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  In  recess  untu  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
iio  country  has  been  more  critical  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  than  has 
India.  Some  of  Its  scathing  verbal  at- 
tacks on  American  policy  have  been  ir- 
responsible and  reckless,  and  almost  all 
Jiave  contahied  an  hostlUty  which  lias 
weakened  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  India. 

Thus,  there  is  considerable  Irony  in 
the  current  situation  in  India— Irony,  but 
no  joy.  in  the  fact  that  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  has  reacted  to  a  political 
and  constitutional  crisis  by  jailing. her 
political  opponents,  forcing  newspapers 
to  cancel  publication  of  this  morning's 
editions,  and  declaring  a  state  of  emer- 
eency.  For  such  actions  to  occur  in  a  na- 
tion so  vocally  critical  of  America  is  in- 
deed ironic;  but  the  irony  makes  it  no 
less  appalling.  I  hope  that  the  State  De- 
jiartment.  the  United  Nations,  and  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  free  world  will 
speak  out  strongly  against  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
apparent  contempt  for  her  country's  con- 
stitution, and  arrogant  and  tyrannical 
actions  of  the  past  days. 

Through  fiscal  year  1973,  the  United 
States  has  given  India  $8,895,700  in  aid— 
a  figure  which  does  not  include  World 
Bank  funds.  The  people  and  Government 
of  Ameiica  have  received  nothing  in  re- 
turn for  that  investment  except  criti- 
cism; and  the  people  of  India,  from  all 
appearances,  have  benefited  very  httle. 
if  at  all.  from  that  aid. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  and  her  government  have 
long  been  spitting  in  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica, and  our  democi-atic  system;  now  she 
has  begun  spitting  in  the  face  of  her  own 
democracy,  in  the  face  of  her  own  people. 
In  fiscal  year  1975,  Congress  refused  to 
allocate  the  $75  million  requested  by  the 
administration  for  economic  aid  to  India, 
and  I  urge  Congress  to  again  exercise 
Its  wise  judgment  and  reject  completely 
the  administration's  $76  million  aid  re- 
quest for  India  in  fiscal  year  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  a  little  earlier  I  made 
reference  to  the  amount  of  aid  that  the 
United  States  had  appropriated  for 
India,  and  it  has  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  I  read  the  billion  dollar 
figure  as  a  million  dollai-  figuie.  I  wish  to 
correct  that.  The  correct  amount  is  $8  - 
895,700.000. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Noith  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  who  is 
now  presiding  over  the  Senate,  for  the 
degree  of  efficiency  and  dignity— which 
IS  as  rare  as  a  day  in  June — with  which 
lie  called  my  error  to  my  attention 


EXECUTIVE 

As  In  executive  „^. 
President  pro  tempore 
before  the  Senate  m^- 
President  of  the  Unitet 
ting  sundry  nomination 
ferred  to  the  appropri 

(The  nominations  i„, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the 
ings.) 


MESSAG  ES  REFERRED 


sess  on 


the   Acting 
<  Mr.  Leahy)  laid 
from  the 
States  submit- 
which  were  re- 
committees, 
today  arc 
Senate  proceed- 


me:  sages 


ia  e 
e<  eived 


MESSAGES  FROM  '  I'HE  HOUSE 


me  jsage 


At  11:15  a.m.,  a    

House  of  Representativ  ;s 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
announced  that  the 

the  bill  (H.R.  8069)  

tions  for  the  Departments 
Health,  Education,  and 
lated  agencies,  for  the  ..., 
June  30,   1976,  and  the 
September  30,  1976,  and 
poses,  in  which  it 
rence  of  the  Senate 


_     from  the 
delivered  by 
reading  clerks, 
has  passed 
making  appropria- 
of  Labor,  and 
T  Welfare,  and  re- 
year  ending 
period  ending 
for  other  pur- 
reque|ts  the  conciur- 


Hc  use 


fii  cal 


nes  sage 


At    12:05  p.m..  a    . 
House  of  Representative 
Mr.  Berry  announced 
had  passed,  without 
lowing    bill,    and    agree  1 
amendment,   the 
resolutions: 

S.  2003.  An  act  to  amend 

Travel  Act  of  1961  to  „ 

propriatlons,  and  for  other 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  A  cone 
axithorizing  the  printing  of  a 
of  the  Committee  on  Ftorei] 
titled  "China:  A  Quarter 
Pounding  of  the  People's 

S.  Con.  Res.  36.  A  cc.._ 
authorizing  the  printing  of 
of  Senate  hearings  on  pi 
tlonal  amendments  to  limit 


_     from  the 

delivered  by 

that  the  House 

ameildment,  the  fol- 

to,    without 

followfcg   concurrent 


The  message  also  annotnced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bi  1  (H.R.  8109) 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  th  i  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  the  pro  ection  against 
the  loss  of  medicaid  becai  se  of  the  1972 
increase  in  social  securitj  benefits,  and 
to  extend  the  exemption  <  f  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Isli  nds  from  cer- 
tain requirements  relatin  f  to  choice  of 
provider,  in  which  it  req  tests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


At   5:17   p.m..   a 

House  of  Representative! 
Mr.  Hackney  annoimced 

J.  McFall,  a  _„^ 

State  of  California,  has 
Speaker  pro  temiwre  duri 
of  the  Speaker. 

The  message  also ^ 

House  has  a.?reed  to  the 
the  Senate  to  the  bill 
continue  for  a  temporai-y 
isting  suspension   of 
istle. 

The  message  further  .. 
the  House  agrees  to  the 
committee  of  conference 
agi-eeing  votes  of  the  two 
amendments  of  the  SenL 
<H.R.  6900)  to  provide  an 
weeks  of  benefits  under 
imemployment    ... 
and  the  special  u 
ance  program,  to  extend 


cr 


dntr 


tlie 


compensat  on 
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employment  assistance 
year,  and  for  other 

KNROU.ED  BUXS 


Jurk  26,  1975 
flrogram  for  1 


ptupcses. 


SI  3NED 


The  message  also 

Speaker  has  signed  the 
rolled  bills: 

S.  2003.  An  act  to  amend 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
appropriations,  and  for  othe 

H.B.  8030.  An  act  to 
rary    debt    limitation    untU 
J975. 


anno^ced  that  the 
following  en- 


tlie 


incnase 


The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  Presi  lent  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy)  . 


mess£  ge 


I  he  International 
author!  se  additional  ap- 
p  irposes; 
concu  rrent  resolution 
committee  print 
n  Relations  en- 
C(  ntury  After  the 
Rej  ublic";  and 
concu  -rent  resolution 
dditlonal  copies 
pr(y)osed   constitu- 
abortlons. 


At   5:54   p.m.,   a  

House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  BeiTy  annoimced  that 
passed   without   amendmiit 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  98)  U. 

the  flag  of  the  United 

may  be  flown  for  24  houri 
in  Valley  Forge  State  Park. 
Pa. 

The  message  also 

the  House  agrees  to  the 

the  Senate  to  the 

•  H.  Con.  Res.  324)  providing 
tional  adjournment  of  t 
Representatives  from  June 
July  8, 1975. 

The  message  further  . 
the  HouoC  agrees  to  the  _ 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
thorize    appropriations   fo: 
Guard  for  the  procurement 
aircraft  and  construction 
offshore  establishments,  to 
propriatlons  for  bridge 

authorize  for  the  Coast 

j'ear  strength  for  active  du 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast 
military  student  loads, 
purposes. 

The  message  also 
House  agrees  to  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
thorize  temporaiT  assistanc  \ 
fray  mortgage  payments  on 
by  persons  who  are  temp 
ployed  or  underemployed 
of    adverse    economic 
amendments  in  which  it 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


from  the 

delivered  by 

he  House  had 

the   joint 

provide  that 

s  of  America 

of  each  day 

Valley  Forge, 


announced  that  the 

a  nendment  of 

concurrent  resolution 

for  a  condi- 

e  House  of 

16, 1975.  until 


message   from   the 

delivered  by 

ttat  Hon.  John 

Representative  from  the 

been  elected 

g  the  absence 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS  ,  ETC. 


annoi  need  that  the 

mendment  of 

•R.  7709)    to 

leriod  the  ex- 

on   certain 


The  ACTING  PRESIDEl*r 
pro  I  Mr.  Leahy)  laid  befor* 
the  following  letters,  which 
as  indicated : 


RtpoRT  OF  THi:  Assistant 
Gekerai. 


ar^ounced  that 

•eport  of  the 

on   the   dis- 

louses  on  the 

to  the  bill 

additional  13 

emergency 

program 

nemplo^ment  assist- 

special  un- 


A   letter   from   the  Assistant 
General  of  the  United  States 
proposed  rescission  of  (I4,260;0bo 
authority  for  the  Alcohol,  Dru ; 
Mental  Health  Program  and  $:  20, 
budget  authority  for  the  Healtl  i 
Health  Facilities  Pi-ogram;  to  tl  b 
on  Approprations,   the  Commi  ttee 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  oi  i 
Public   Welfare,   pursuant  to 
January  30,  1975,  and  ordered  1 1 


Approvai.  op  Loans  by  thb 
fication 


AOMHraSTSATI  >N 


tie 


Two  letters  from  the  Acting 
for  of  the  Rural  Electrification 


International 
additional 
purposes;  and 
the  tempo- 
November    15, 


>f' 

Of 


announced  that 

afiendment  of 

5217)  to  au- 

the    Coast 

vessels  and 

shore  and 

I  uthorize  ap- 

aferations,  to 

an  end- 

y  personnel, 

G  lard  average 

aiW  for  other 

annouriced  that  the 
amendments  of  the 
to  au- 
to help  de- 
lomes  owned 
tempoiprily  unem- 
the  result 
with 
equests  the 


S398) 


ss 
con(  itlons 


pro  tem- 

the  Senate 

referred 


vere 


Ci  IMPTROLLEil 


Bu  tAI, 


Comptroller 

reporting  on 

in  budget 

Abuse  and 

,460,000  in 

Manpower/ 

Committee 

on  the 

Labor  and 

order  ol 

be  printed. 

Electhi- 


ibe 


Administra- 
Admlnlstra- 


Jnne  ^tf,  lifio 
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tiou  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Informa- 
tion. 

Approval  op  Loans  bt  thb  Bttmai,  Electri- 
fication ADMXNISTSATIOir 
Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Admlnistra- 
lur  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlstra- 
liou  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Alabama  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Andalusia,  Alabama: 
?nd  a  loan  to  the  Sho-Me  Power  Corporation 
of  Marshfleld,  Missouri  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion.'!. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OP  the  Army 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
prescribe  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  appointees 
to  the  United  States  MUitary  Academy  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  op  the  Equal  Employment 
Obpohtdnity  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  re- 
porting on  certain  actions  taken  by  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  violations 
constituting  deficiencies  in  account  reported 
by  the  Commission  on  December  19,  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Reports  op  the  Comptroller  General 
Three  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  TJnIted  States  each  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  as  follows:  "Ap- 
plication of  Deslgn-To-Cost  Concept  To 
Major  Weapon  System  Acquisitions";  "Na- 
tional Standards  Needed  for  Residential  En- 
ergy Conservation";  and  "Action  Needed  To 
Discourage  Removal  of  Trees  That  Shelter 
Cropland  In  the  Great  Plains  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Administration 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civn, 
Rights 
A  letter  from  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmitting  the  second  in  a  series  of 
reports  examining  the  extent  of  clvU  rights 
progress  In  the  United  States  since  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Proposed  Rulemaking  by  the  Dep.irtment 
op  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretarv  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  "and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  spe- 
cial projects  for  arts  education  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
i-abor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for  the  period  of 
January  through  March  1975  concerning 
imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU  and 
other  petroleum  products  (with  an  accom- 
WOTk"^  "port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  President 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 

^i»e  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 

proposed    legislation    entitled    the   Nuclear 

Fuel  Assurance  Act  of  1976  (with  accompany- 

S.«flc^Siy.*"  *""'   •"''"*   ^«-™'"«''   o" 
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PROPOSB)  IiEOISIJlTIOir  BT  THI  DEPARTMENT 

OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  save  the  income  of 
beneficiaries  of  programs  assisted  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  reduction 
caused  by  the  assignment  of  support  rights 
to  the  State  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed    Legisiation   by    Comptroller 

General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  and  restate  cer- 
tain functions  and  duties  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
compHnyiug  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernmeut  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Office  of  Majfagemfnt  and 
Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting a  report,  pursuant  to  law,  with  respect 
to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  entitled  "Sharing  Educational  Suc- 
cess, Sixth  Annual  Report"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
find  referred  as. indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution   No.   32   adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  32 
"Whereas,  The  United  States  requires  an 
adequate,  regular  and  continual  supply  of 
energy  to  maintain  its  industrial  growth 
and  development  and  general  standard  of 
living;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  is  currently 
dependent  upon  fossil  fuels  for  the  majority 
of  this  country's  fuel  consumption;  and 

"Whereas,  The  percentage  of  the  world's 
crude  oil  reserves  In  the  United  States  has 
decreased  from  14  to  7  percent,  and  the  per- 
centage of  world  crude  oU  produced  In  the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  44  to  19 
percent;  and 

"Whereas,  Supplies  of  foreign  petroleum 
are  sizable  but  increasingly  costly  and  unde- 
pendable,  given  the  current  economic,  tech- 
nological and  international  slttiatlon;  and 
"Whereas,  PossU  fuel  extraction,  produc- 
tion and  consumption  are  often  damaging 
to  the  air,  wRter  and  land  of  these  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  emphasized  research 
and  development  In  the  nuclear  energy  field 
over  efforts  In  other  areas,  such  as  solar  and 
wind  energy;  and 

"Whereas,  Actual  federal  funds  to  l>e  ex- 
pended in  1976  on  development  and  produc- 
tion on  nuclear  fission  alone  are  estimated 
to  e-xceed  federal  funds  aUocated  for  solar 
energy  research  by  over  150  times;   and 

"Whereas,  Rather  than  wait  until  the 
United  States  has  exhausted  Its  fossU  fuel 
reserves  and  reached  the  point  where  the 
energy  crisis  has  made  long-term  economic 
recovery  Impossible,  it  is  time  now  to  con- 
serve fossU  fuels  for  petrochemical  uses  and 
turn  to  a  program  of  intensive  planning  and 
research  In  the  field  of  solar  energy;  and 

"Whereas.  This  country  shovdd  shift  from 

a  finite  energy  source  to  an  infinite  source 

which  la  clean,  constant  and  reliable;  and 

Whereas,   Development  of  solar  eueisr 

would  produce  a  clean,  reliable  and  Infinite 


fuel  source  which  could  create  a  cloaed  cvcle 
energy  system;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Besolvea  by  the  Senate  and  Assemhly  oj 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  urge- 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Congres.-. 
and  federal  energy  agencies  to  reevaluate 
the  direction  of  its  energy  research  and  de- 
velc^ment  policies  and  to  place  a  high  pri- 
ority on  funding  efforts  to  improve  solar 
technology,  to  demonstrate  its  practicallt' 
in  varloviii  regions  of  the  United  Stetes,  to 
study  ways  of  Increasing  solar  euergys  cost- 
effectiveness,  and  to  provide  and  explore  the 
possibilities  of  economic  Incentives  to  pro- 
ducers and  utilizers  of  solar  energv;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  Nevada  and  other  south- 
western states  with  vast  stretches  of  feder- 
ally controlled  desert  land  should  be  given 
consideration  us  ideal  testing  grounds  lor 
solar  electric  generation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolutiOii 
be  tra^ismltted  forthwith  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States^, 
the  Vice  President  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  members  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Administrator  of  the  Energv 
and  Research  Development  Adminlstralioii. 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdmUxlstratlon,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and  l>e  U 
further 

"Renolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come  effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  19  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  19 

"Wliereas.  Repeatedly,  the  tuna  fishermen 
of  this  country  have  been  harassed,  have  had 
their  livelihoods  ImperUed,  and  have  had 
their  lives  endangered,  due  to  the  seizure 
of  their  tuna  clippers  flying  the  United 
States  flags  on  the  high  seas;  and 

"Whereas,  Recently,  Ecuador  seized  seven 
tuna  clippers  of  this  country  within  the  self- 
proclaimed  200-mile  territorial  limit  of  its 
coast,  by  the  use  of  some  former  American 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  vessels;  and 

"Whereas,  Some  of  the  crew  members  of 
such  tuna  clippers  were  harassed  and  assault- 
ed and  their  vessels  were  detalne*for  nearly 
a  month,  their  catch  was  confiscated,  and 
they  were  fined  a  total  of  over  one  and  a  half 
mUIion  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  Despite  our  government's  reim- 
bursement of  the  United  States  flag  tuna 
clipper  owners  under  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967,  the  personal  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  fishermen  and  vessel  owners 
over  the  past  13  years  run  well  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars;  and 

"Wrhereas,  Since  90  percent  of  the  United 
States'  tuna  catch  Is  taken  off  foreign  shores 
the  tuna  fishing  industry  will  not  be  able  to 
survive  if  there  Is  a  constant  threat  of  har- 
assment or  seizure  of  our  tuna  clippers  bv 
lureign  countries;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  government  should 
take  appropriate  actions  to  sanction  the 
countries  such  as  Ecuador  for  seizing  our 
tuna  clippers,  including,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
continuance of  our  mUltary  aid  to  any  such 
country,  the  deduction  of  the  cost  of  any 
seizure  to  the  United  States  from  the  amount 
of  Its  allocated  share  of  foreign  aid  or  the 
Imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  Imports- 
tlon  into  this  country  of  fish  products  from 
such  a  country;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  any  and  aU  ap- 
propriate actions  to  protect  the  tuna  fishing 
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Industry  of  this  natlou  and  to  ensure  that 
Ecuador  or  any  other  country  will  not  har- 
ass or  seize  tuna  boats  flying  United  States 
fJags  on  the  high  seas;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
iransmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
siatea,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
.peaker  of  lue  House  or  RcprcKentaiives 
i'lid  to  each  Senator  and  RepresentaMve  from 
<alilornJa  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unl-ed 
•■••lates."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  RE  :ORD— SENATE 


if  I 


A  coacmreut  rcGolution  adopted  bv 
tae  Legislature  of  Uic  State  of  Indiana' 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

••Rf-:oi.,7iioN-    S,jn-tmzir,r.    Cr.NTiNtrrn    Un- 

On-ITTED  SOVEHEICNTY  Cn  HK  UNITED  StATF.S 

A.VD  Jurisdiction  bt  the   Lnitfi)  S-^atet, 
OvFR  THE  Panama  Canal  ani>  thf  Panama 
C/vNAL  Zonj:  on  the  ISTHMrs  Of  Panama 
•ttTiercas,  U>!ltcd  State:  diplomatic  lenre- 
ie:!latlve<3  are  presently  engascrt  In  netrnia- 
ttons  with   representative.',  of  the   de  "facto 
jevolut'or.ary  Government  of  Panama    under 
a  declared  purpose  to  surrcader  to  Panan- ' 
now  or  on  futiu-e  date,  United  states  ■sov- 
ereign rights  and  treatv  obligations  ]-i  r'e 
Canal  Zone:  ■      -•= 

•The  United  States  since  1903  ha-;  continu- 
ously occupied  and  exercised  sovereign  con- 
tio!  over  the  Zone,  constrticted  the  Cai;al 
i-ri  since  1914.  for  a  period  of  GO  rear<^' 
operated  the  CanaHa  a  highly  tfTicient  "m-'n- 
i.er  without  Interruption,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  oi  1301  the 
Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1933.  a:M  the 
Tlicmson-Urrtitla  Treaty  of  April  6,  1914 
making  a  total  Investment  In  the  Canal  In- 
cluding defeni^e.  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpa'ye:-, 
<->f  the  United  States  of  over  $5,695,745  OOO- 

•  The  United  States  Houee  of  Represenia- 
lues.  on  February  2,  19G0,  adopted  House 
Concurrent  RCoolutloa  459,  86th  Cullgres^• 
reaffirming  the  sovereignty  oi  the  United 
S.at_e3  over  the  Zone  territory  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  382  to  12.  thus  demon- 
.strating  the  iirm  determination  of  our  peo- 
ple that  the  United  States  maintain  Its  in- 
dispensable sovereignty  and  JurisdicUon  ovei 
^iie  Canal  and  the  Zone- 

.u"^**.*//"^'^^*  ^'  Section  3,  Clau.se  2  of 
f  hf.  United  States  CousUtutioa,  the  power  10 
frnf."^  "J,  «f  "Itory  or  other  property  of  the 
umted  states  is  spccilically  vested  in  the 
Congress,  which  includes  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

-The  Panama  Canal  is  eascntlal  to  the  de- 
reu.se  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  econ- 
omy  and  luteroceanic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  remainder  of  the  free 
world:  therefore,  be  It 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General 

;?>'1»^^Lf ',^f  ^"^^  °'  l^'H'^^B.  Uie  House 
ot  Representatives  conctirrlng: 

■  Section  1.  There  be  uo  relinquishment  or 
surrender  of  any  presently  vested  United 
States  sovereign  right,  power,  authority,  or 
property,  tangible  or  Uitangible.  except  by 

^![tf«  Vk  *^2''^  ^^  "^*  Congress  and  duly 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

•Section  2.  There  be  no  recession  to  Pan- 
ama, or  other  divestiture  of  any  United 
.States-owned  property,  tangible  or  intan- 
t'ble.  Without  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congre^  (House  and  Senate),  as  provided  U» 
Article  ly.  section  3.  Clause  2  of  Uie  United 
.states  Constitution. 

■^Section  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
under  the  seal  of  this  state,  send  copies  of 
^li:s  resoluUou  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Mates.  Mce  President  of  the  United  States 
secretary  of  State.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Senate  Chairman  of  the 
f,?i*i?^  Relations  Committee,  Chairman  of 
he  liouso  Committee  on  Foreign  AHairs 
Chalrma:!  of  the  Senate  Comiiltlee  on 
Armed  Forces.  Chairman  of  the  Hotue  Com- 
»nitte«  on  Armed  Forces,  and  to  each  mem- 
oir of  t.He  Indiana  Delegation  of  t!io  Co-j- 
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of  the  State  of  Arizona. 
re.sentatives  couciu-ring.  pra 
■  1.  That  the  Congre.-s  of 
lake  inmiediate.  strong, 
tusure  the  return  of  all  ... 
of  v.ar  held  by  Communist 
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remain  missing  and  to  reiu*i 
these  bra\e  Americans  wlu 
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"2.  That  the  Congress  of 
ill  the  Senate  and  in  the  .., 
clal  investigative  coinmltte 
issue;  and 

•3.  That  the  President  of 
appoUit  a  Presidential  Task 
assist  him  in  making  the 
to  determine  the  fate  of 
for  and  to  return  them,  alive 
beloved  Nation  and  their 
'•4.  That  copies  of  this 
patched  to  the  President  of  ._ 
the  President  of  the  Unitei 
the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Representatives  and  to  eacli 
Arizona    Delegation    of    the 
Congress.^' 

House  Coiictirrent  Jlemortil 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  ., 
the  Committee  on  Foreign 
"House  Concureent 

•  Whereas,  The  Republic 
y  friend  and  ally  of  tiie  Unlte< 
the  years;  and 

•  V/herea3,  Tlie  United  ^., 
Kation  to  insure  the  safety 
the  Republic  of  China;  and 

•Whereas.  The  Republic  of 
the  tree  enterprise  system, 
*-essful  economic  base;  and 

••Whereas.  The  Republic 
portant  to  the  economy  of  ., 
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Wiiereas.  Public  lands  in 
sent   our   nuLional   heritage  _., 
i.sed  u.  provide  the  maximufi 
owners,   the  general  public; 
•Whereas,   Public   lands   h 
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nation:  and 
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ilie  State  of  Nevada;    and 

"Wherea.-?.  There  is  a  grow 
the  general  pubhc  for  open  ; 
ing.  fishing,  camping,  hiking 
door  recreational  pursuits; 

•Whereas.  Nevadans  hlsU,., 
iJied  and  enjoyed  these  lands 
recreational  value  and  their 
ductivity;  and 

■Whereas.  Nevada  is  hi  the 
ot    having  approximately  86 
land  federally  controlled; 
"Whereas,  In  the  past, 
re.sources  have,  at  various  ^^ 
held  from  general  public  use 
llshlng     long-range     u.se     ob 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  hy  the  Aftsemhiy 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  'i,.„ 
States  Congress,  the  Secreta  7 
terlor.  the  Director  of  the 
Management  and  the  Chief 
of  Technical  Services  of  the 
of   the   Bureau   of   Land 

hereby  memorialized  to ...^^ 

recreational  value  and  econom  c 
of  federal  lands  lu  Nevada;  an  I 
"Resolved,  ihat  the  conceit 
u.':e  of  federal  lands  in  Nevad3 
whenever  such  multiple  use 
to  be  feasible  and  consi.stent 
and  wildlife  capabilities  to 
u.se:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  public 
and  enjoyment  of  federal  la^. 
.shall  not  be  Infringed  upon  by 
otherwi.se  blocking  access  to  1 
cept  to  the  extent  necessary 
of  livestock,  protection  of  the  j. 
compelling  reasons;  and  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President 
States  as  presiding  officer  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
members  of  the  Nevada  „„ 
gation,  the  Secretary  of  the  .^ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
Services  of  the  Nevada  office  0 
of  Land  Management;  and  be 
"Resolved.  That  this  resol 
come  effective  upon  passage  .>. 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 

Affplrs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  38 
WHEREAS,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
pursuant  to  bis  authority  under  the  law,  has 
ordered  the  transfer  of  administrative  control 
of  the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range  in 
lie  northwestern  part  of  Nevada  from  the 
Fisii  and  Wildlife  Service  to  the  Btireau  of 
Land  Management;  and 

•■Whereas,  Such  transfer  is  welcomed  by 
the  State  of  Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Sheldon  Antelope  Range  is 
lor  the  preservation  of  a  resident  species  as 
oppased  to  a  migratory  species;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  traditional  in  all 
.states  that  state  fish  and  game  departments 
have  primary  responsibility  for  resident  spe- 
cies while  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  works 
with  migratory  species;  and 

"Whebeas,  On  lands  under  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  administration,  the  preserva- 
tion and  study  ot  wildlife  is  left  with  the 
state  fish  and  wildlife  departments;  and 

"Whereas,  A  bill  now  In  Congress,  S.  1293, 
would  have  the  effect  of  overruling  the  trans- 
fer decision  thtis  being  detrimental  to  the 
best  mterests  of  this  state  and  to  the  Sheldon 
Antelope  Range;  and 

"Whereas,  The  best  use  and  protection  of 
the  Sheldon  Antelope  Raiige  would  be  served 
by  placing  the  range  under  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  administration;  and 

"Whebeas,  The  most  effective  cooperation 
between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Nevada  department  of  fish  and  game 
for  wildlife  management  on  the  Sheldon  An- 
telope Range  will  be  possible  If  the  range 
Is  managed  through  a  Nevada  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  68th 
session  of  the  Nevada  legislature  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  passing  S.  1293  and 
Instead  to  support  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  control  of  the 
Sheldon  Antelope  Range  from  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislature  hereby 
urges  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  bring  the  admimstratlon  of 
the  Sheldon  Antelope  Range  under  a  Nevada 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
that  already  has  a  working  relationship  with 
the  Nevada  department  of  fish  and  eame- 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice-President 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  all  members 
of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  director  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
coine  effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
Joint  Resolution  No.  83  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

"Senate  Joint  Resoluiion  627 
'Whereas,   bicycling   is   an   energv-.savinR 

"on-polluting,  healthy,  and  enjo.vabie  means 

of  transportation;  and 
"Whereas,  bicycling  has  become  an  increas- 

J^,i  TT  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  as  a  whole;  and 

bo.  h  f^  *  sthnulus  to  wider  use  of  bicycles 
n.ii      recreation  and  as  a  substitute  for 
other  forms  of  transportation;  and 

Whereas,  national  scenic  bicycle  trails 
^^ould  create  extensive  (^portunities  for  out- 
tioor  recreation  and  exercise;  and 

Whereas,    national   scenic    bicycle   trails 


would  be  desirable  additions  to  the  Natlcmal 
Trails  System;  and 

"Whereas,  national  scenic  bicycle  trails 
could  provide  important  links  between  local 
bicycle  traUs; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  concurring: 

"Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  urges  the  Congreea  «r  the  United 
States  to  pass  HJl.  1991,  thereby  authorlzmg 
a  study  of  the  feasibUlty  of  establishing  na- 
tional scenic  bicycle  traUs  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System. 

"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  ttils  resolution  shall  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Congressional  Delegation  from  North 
Caroima.  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mltt-ee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

"Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  ratification." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


"Assembly  Joint  RESOLimoN  No.  2 

"Whereas,  Section  2  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  umted 
States  declares  that  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
whole  number  of  persons  In  each  state,  ex- 
cluding "Indians  not  tared";  and 

"Whereas,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  that  aU  Indians  are 
subject  to  federal  Income  taxes  without  de- 
ciding what  the  phrase  "Indians  not  taxed" 
was  intended  to  mean;  and 

•'Whereas,  The  national  census  tabulated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  Includes  all 
Indians  living  within  each  state;  and 

'•Whereas,  The  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  is  based  upon  the 
national  census;  and 

"Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  phrase 
'Indians  not  taxed"  Is  no  longer  significant 
in  determining  the  ntunber  of  persons  re- 
siding within  each  state  for  apportionment 
of  Representatives  to  Congress;   and 

"Whereas,  The  continued  Inclusion  of  the 
phrase  "Indians  not  taxed"  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  derogatory  and 
potentially  discriminatory  against  aU  In- 
dians; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  94th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
memonuized  to  adopt  and  submit  to  the 
states  for  ratification  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  clarify 
the  law  relating  to  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  by  declaring  that 
apportionment  of  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress shall,  without  exclusion  of  any  race  or 
nationality,  be  determined  by  the  total  nmn- 
ber  of  persons  residing  within  the  state; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation;  and  be  it  further 
■  R-:solved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval  " 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  47  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada - 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  47 
"Whereas.  The  powers  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  are  limited,  and  those  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Governmeut 
are  reserved  to  the  states;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  becoming  mcreasingly  the 
practice  of  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
quire states  to  enact  state  laws  to  Imple- 
ment federal  policies  by  threatening  to  with- 


hold or  withdraw  federal  funds  for  failure 
to  do  so;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  OoTemment  has 
Imposed  upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  ftmding  in  exces  . 
of  state  means,  thereby  making  the  state 
subservient  to  and  dependent  upon  the  Fed  - 
eral  Government  for  financial  assistance 
and 

"Whereas,  Through  the  coercive  force  c; 
withdrawing  or  withholding  federal  f tmds,  or 
the  threat  of  withdrawing  or  witbholdln ; 
federal  funds,  the  Federal  Government  li 
Indirectly  imposing  ite  wiU  upon  the  state  ■■ 
and  requiring  implementation  of  federal 
policies  which  neither  Congress  nor  the  Pres- 
ident nor  any  administrative  agency  Is  em- 
powered to  Impose  or  Implement  directly 
and 

"Whereas,  This  coercive  power  of  the  purse 
Is  being  used  to  extend  the  power  of  th*' 
Federal  Government  over  the  states  far  be- 
yond th©  powers  delegated  to  the  Fedem'. 
Government  by  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution; and 

"Whereas.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shotild  be  exercised  directly  by 
the  enactment,  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  federal  laws  governing  only  those 
areas  In  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
empowered  to  act  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Federal  Govemmeut 
Should  be  prohibited  from  usurping  the  au- 
thority of  the  states  and  tmprMiitig  its  will 
indirectly  In  those  areas  in  which  It  has  no 
power  to  act  directly;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has 
Imposed  upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  state  administra- 
tion and  such  programs  or  other  programs 
may  lose  federal  financing  If  certain  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  program  are  not  met; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  pursuant 
to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States,  the  leglslatvu-e  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  ptupose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  or  any  agent  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Governmeut  from  wlthholdmg 
or  withdrawing,  or  threatening  to  withhold 
or  withdraw,  any  federal  funds  from  anv 
state  as  a  means  of  requiring  a  state  to  Im- 
plement  federal    policies   which   the   Con- 
gress, the  President  or  the  agent  cw  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power, 
express  or  implied  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  Impose  upon  the 
states  or  Implement  its  own  action,  and  to 
limit  permissible  conditions  of  federal  fi- 
nancing by  the  Congress,  the  President  or 
any  agent  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment designed  to  obtain  state  admmistratlon 
of  federal  programs  at  the  risk  of  losing  fed- 
eral funds  for  other  programs  If  any  or  all 
conditions  of  the  program  are  not  met;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
l>e  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  29  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  28 
"Whereas,  The  United  States  Constitution 
In  the  BUI  of  Rights  declares  that  the  people 
shall  have  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms; 
and 

"Whereas,  This  right  Is  fundamental  to 
a  free  people  and  a  guarantee  of  their  con- 
tinued freedom;  and 
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'  "Whereas.  The  purpose  of  any  gun  control 
Irgislatlon  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  guns  In 
ctinUnal  acts,  but  In  reality  a  criminal  will 
not  be  constrained  by  such  control;  and 

■  Whereas,  In  an  era  of  rising  crime  it 
makes  no  oense  whatsoever  to  enact  laws 
Mhich  will  have  the  effect  of  disarming 
honest  citizens  or  at  least  making  !t  more 
difficult  for  Fuch  i-iii>-cii.s  :<>  be  p'-cecteU- 
iind 

"Whereas.  Any  legislation  requiriiife  ngls- 
tration  of  firearms  is  an  abrid-imeiu  u:  c.ju- 
stituticual  rights;   now,  thereluic,  be  ii 

■Rcsotved  hy  trie  Satiate  and  As.^evtblp  of 
t'C  State  0/  Nevada,  jointly,  Tliat  the  legit- 
iHture  hereby  memorializes  the  Conete&s  of 
Tiie  United  States  to  refrain  from  eliactiaf 
any  gun  control  cr  registration  legislation 
ihat  would  jibridRe  the  oonstitutinnHl  right 
lo.  keep  and  bear  arms;  and  be  li  fmtUer 

■Resolicd,  That  <opiej  oi  this  rtsoluiion  be 
prepared  and  trausmlited  lorttiwiih  by  the 
■  legiiJatlve  counsel  to  the  Vice  PresIUeut  a.s 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  ihe  Hou-se  of  Representiuivcs  and  lo  aU 
memisers  of  the  Nevada  touijressioiiui  dtlt- 
gation;  and  be  it  further 

•Keiolt-ed.  That  this  resoUuion  shall  be- 
'ome  effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
Assembly   Resolution    No.   83    adopted    Lv 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Yfrk    <■, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Woiks: 
'BtsoLUTioi*  No.  83 
•Whereas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Aniiy.  act- 
int;  through  the  Army  Carps  cf  Engineers, 
lifl":  proposed  regulation!  that  would  greatly 
expand  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Corps 
over  all  United  states  waters,  wiUiout  re- 
'  pard  for  any  rules,  laws  or  regiUalloM.  that 
may  be  dutifully  and  rightly  promulgated 
by  the  fifty  statci  and  their  several  locali- 
ties regarding   the   use  or  abuse  of   those 
waters;  and 

•Whereas.  We  believe  tha:.  the  State  of 
New  York  and  its  political  subdivisions  know 
best  how  to  rightly  manage  and  protect  tlte 
waters  of  the  Stale  of  New  York;  and 

"Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  State  of 
New  Torlt  and  its  political  subdlvlEions  have 
a,  right  to  exercise  control  over  and  express 
a  voice  in  any  decision-making  process  that 
affects  the  iLse  or  abuse  of  the  waters  of  the 
Htate  of  New  York;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  we,  as  a  Legislative  body 
of  the  Stale  of  Now  York,  indicate  by  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  oar  opposition  to 
the  Uitention  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  Increase  the  scope  of  lis  regulatory 
authority  over  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  adoption  of  any  or  all  of 
the  four  alternative  regulatory  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  Corps  regarding  the  waters 
cf  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
sentauves,  the  President  of  the  Senate  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
member  of  Congress  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Indicating  our  continuing  concern  for 
the  quality  and  care  of  the  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  for  the  right  of  each  of 
the  fifty  states  to  manage  and  regulate  the 
use  of  waters  within  Its  boundaries." 

Assembly  Resolution  No.  75  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"JoiKT  Resoltjtion  No.  75 
"Whereas,  The  tourist  bu^lne-ss  Is  a  kev 
industry   in  New  York  State  resulting  In 
nearly  HO.OOO.OOO.OOO  purchasing  power  to 
the  State  annually;  and 

"Whereas.  Firms  m  the  Stale  engaged  In 
travel  related  btishiess  employ  about  one-half 
million  people;  and 

"Whereas,  Because  of  the.  State  being 
forced  to  remove  small  advertising  signs  of 
a  directional  nature,  pursuant  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  Federal  Highway  Beautlficatlon 
Act  of  1965,  small  bushiess  services  report 
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losses  up  to  TO  per  ceutu 
trade;  and 

"Whereas,  Uule.ss  such  _ 
is  amended  these  businesse 
their  doors  thereby 
of  unemployed  and  weak 
faltering  economy;  now,  ti 
'Resolved,  That  the  Coi^ 
Slates  be  and  hereby  is  ri 
rialized  to  enact  leg!slati4i 
State.-,  to  exercise  greater 
mining  the  type  oi  small 
of  a  directional  nature  ihi^ 
along  interst.-ive  and  prims 
as  sucii  sign.s  are  not  oiTcn  J\ 
beauty  of  the  counl.-yside: 
Renolved,  Tliat  copks  ol 
transmitted  to  the  Pie.->icii 
of   the   Uniiod   S'atej,    ih 
Kouse  of  Ileprese!itii.'.;,xs. 
t'.-r  of  the  Coiigiess  of  tim 
he  State  of  New  York. 

House    Meiiiorial    2004 
Kouoi!    of    Repvcdtiuutivt 
■'nUciit,^.  LO  the  ComiuiUi- 
•House  .Mem 
■•VVi;<.j-eii-i.  the  Federal  T 
iiiis  crdc-.-cd   Kennecot 
'o  ?eU  its  sub->idlaif,  Peaboiy 
which  operates  ihe  Black 
ihe  h?art  of  the  Navajo-Hoj 
'!on  In  Arizona;  and 

•"Whereas.  Peabody  Coal 
lined  its  stockholder'5  tha 
!.hreo  a'  ceptable  offers,  non( 
t'ao  Tcnnesspp  Valley 

••V/hcrea.i.  any  purchase 
\  a]ued  for  ass^s-sment  pu  ^. 
teen  and  ono-half  million  d 
at  eleven  million  dollars,  '. 
proval  by  the  Federal  Trade 
"Whereas,  the  Tennessee 
Is  net  sttbject  to  federal  or  s 
or  .<'tate  transaction  prlrtlege 

"Whereas,  the  Peabody  i 
eraiioi\s  in  this  state  are 
land  and,  thus,  not  subje 
erty  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  such  sale  to  a 
ernmental  entity  shall  resn 
of  Income  taxes  and  trt 
taxes  to  this  state  and  the 

"Wherefore  your  ] 
Representatives    cf    the 
prays: 

"i.  That  the  United  State 
llgate  and  oppose  the  sale 
Coal  Company  to  the 
thorlty  because  of   the 
which  would  be  suffered  bi 
the  United  States." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  St 
the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolu 
'Whereas,  Tiiere  are  92,00( 
in.  Nevada  who  have 
country;   and 

"Whereas,  Approximately 
veterans  reside  in  Southern 
"Whereas,  The  closest  ve 
for  these  50,000  veterans  are 

and  Reno,  a  fact  which 

for  any  of  these  veterans  an 
venlence  and  even  a  real  hi 

'Whereas,  United  States  _ 
and  Laxalt  have  Introduced 

authorize  a  new  veterans' 

em  Nevada  to  care  for  the 
now  in  the  area  as  well  as 
this  rapidly  growing  region 
i>e  it 

"il<>.?cli'ed  by  the  Assembly 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly 
lature  hereby  memorializes 
the  United  States  to  act  . 
legislation  Introduced  by 
and  Laxalt  and  to  authorlz  s 
veterans'  hospital  In  Souther  i 
be  it  further 


ti  srefore. 


<  jpCi. 


]  ederal  legislation 
will  have  to  close 
ling  the  number 
uing  an  already 

■,  be  it 
eos  of  ilie  United 
'a'uliy  memo- 
permitting  the 
ixibillty  in  deter- 
adiertising  signs 
may  be  erected 
y  routes  so  long 
e  to  the  natural 
and  be  it  further 
his  resolution  be 
It  of  the  Senate 
.Speaker  of   the 
id  to  eacii  Mcm- 
:ui;.'a  States  from 
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m  Public  Works; 
2004 
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1  of  their  tourist 


•Reiolr^d,  That  copies  of  . 
be  prepared  and  transmute  I 
'he  legislative  counsel  to  the 
of  the  United  States  as  prei 
the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
Representatives  and  to  all 
Nevada  ccngiessiona!  dele 
luriher 

'  Resolvfd.  That  this  reu 
<<'n;e  effective  upon  passage 

Ml.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P 
ui'an;;no-i.s  consent  that 

rion  from  the  State  of 

S.  594  be  referred  jointly 
committees  the  bill  was 
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forthwith  by 

Hce  President 

eliding  officer  of 

the  House  of 

of  the 

and  he  u 


r  lembers 
gai  ion; 


olfitlon  shall  jjo- 
approval." 


a  )d  I 


Nev£  da 


re:  er 


PRESIDE  NT 


pare.  Without  o'ojection,  i 


The  resolution.  Assembly 
No.  M.  adopted   by  the 
•State  of  Nevada,  which  was 

to  the  Committee  on 

mittpe  on  Armed  Services,  th( 
Bauklug.  Housing  and  Urbjn 
Comnutiee  on  Finance,  the 
Government  Operations,  the 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs, 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Comr. 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Puhiic  Works,  reaCs  as  foUowi 


•esidsnt,  I  a.sk 

coaimunica- 

relatine  to 

to  the  same 

red  to. 

pro  tsm- 

is  so  ordered. 

Jflnt  Resolution 

ure  of  the 

eferred  JoUitly 

rce,  the  Com- 

Commitiee  on 

:i    Affairs,    the 

Committee  on 

Committee  on 

.he  Comrmttee 

ttee  on  Labor 

ComnUitee  on 


Conun  irce 


Comri  ttee 


I  'ompany  h.-js  no- 

it  hcs  received 

of  which  Is  from 

;  and 

of  the  propprtv, 

In  1973  at  flf- 

Ilars  and  in  1974 

subject  to  ap- 

Jommlssion;  and 

Galley  Authority 

ate  income  taxes 

taxes;  and 

Company's  op- 

l(±:ated  on  federal 

t  to  real  prop- 
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1.  b; 
experlm  mt 
lUty  1 1  d( 
envlr  )nmental  j 
pirt  I 
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No.  38,  adopted 
of  Nevada;  to 

,  iff  airs: 
:oN  No.  38 
veterans  living 
houorafcly  served  their 

JO.OOO  of  these 

evada;  and 

t  srans'  hospitals 

in  Lios  Angeles 

hospital  care 

extreme  incon- 

hart^hlp;  and 

lators  Cannon 
legislation  to 
hoipital  In  South- 
many  veterans 
to  come  In 
now,  therefore, 


and  Senate  of 

rhat  the  legls- 

t  le  Congress  of 

favc  -ably  upon  the 

Sepators  Cannon 

and  fund  a 

Nevada;  and 


•  Whereas,  The  overall 
of  the  proposed  Energy 
of  1975  (S.  594,  H.R.  2633  and 
i>e  to  raise  electric  utility 
mately  20  percent,  such  it 
in  excess  of  that  needed  to  „ 
electric  utility  industry;  and 

"Wltereas,  State  regulatory  , 
slons  e.xist  to  perform  a  care 
utility  rate  and  service  p 
democratic  hearings  that 
consumer,   producer   and 
and  are  able  to  take  local 

•special  chcmnstances  into 

itig  at  rate  and  service  decision 

•Whereas,   The   rate-setting    ^ 
state  commissions  Is  dependent 
abUity  to  conduct  rate  proce 
time  required,  by  their  rights 
allow  fuel  adjustment  clauses, 
ity  to  investigate  and  experij 
load  pricing,  by  their  abiUty 
costs  of  construction  and  env 
tection  equipment  should  be 
base  and  by  their  right  to 
accounting    methods 
state;  and 

••Wherea.s,  All  of  these 

ibility  wUl  be  endangered,  if 
eliminated.  In  the  proposed 
pendence  Act  of  1975;  now,  1 
•Resolved  by  the  Assembly 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  '_ 
latuie  hereby  memorializes  th 
the  United  States  to  amend 
Knergy  Independence  Act  of 
at  Title  VII,  to  eliminate  , 
v/ould  take  traditional  public 
latory  power  away  from  the 
further 

•Resolved,   That   the   legisle  I 
tiiat  the  answer  to  Increasing 
is  control  of  inflation  and  res 
to  the  economy,  especially  the 
ket,  rather  than  increased 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  . 
be  prepared  and  transmitted 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
of  the  United  States  as  pres. 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
resentatives  and  all  members 
congressional  delegation;  and 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution 
come  effective  upon  passage 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
of  Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  requea 
provided  for  the  Miami  Ben/;h 
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by  approxi- 
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completely 
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beach  erosion  control  project;  to  the  Ccm- 
niittee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York 
.Avenue  Presbyterian  Chm«h  of  Wadilngton. 
DC,  relating  to  congressional  voting  rep- 
lesentation  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ivo  petitions  from  several  citizens  of 
the  States  of  Washington  and  New  Jersey 
.-f eking  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
iji'ltce  on  Govermneut  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Arizona  State 
AFL-CIO  relating  to  national  health  secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Inland 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  New 
York,  relating  to  Federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Albany  Coun- 
ty legislature.  New  York,  relating  to  the 
proposed  relocation  of  research  and  develop- 
ment at  the  watervliet  arsenal  out  of  New 
York  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  England 
Conference  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  relat- 
ing to  national  transit  legislaUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Hotising  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  England 
Conference  of  the  International  Associatiou 
of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  relat- 
ing to  national  health  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Five  resolutions  adopted  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference  of  the  International  A.sio- 
clatlon  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers 
relating  to  (1)  illegal  aliens;  (2)  Federal 
standard  unemployment  insurance;  (3)  lobs 
and  unemployment;  (4)  seniority;  and  (6) 
3o-hour  week;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Geothermal  Energy  In- 
stitute of  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  transmitUng 
comments  on  a  report  of  the  ComptroUer 
General  entitled  "Problems  In  IdentlfylnB 
Developing,  and  Using  Geothermal  rI- 
sources";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen*^ 
Operations. 
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S.  677.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Strategic  Energy 
Reserve  Office  in  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, to  create  a  strategic  energy  reserve 
system  to  minimize  the  impact  of  Inter- 
ruptions or  reductions  of  energy  imports,  and 
for  other  pvn-poscs  (Rept.  No.  64-260) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  tommittee.s 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  270.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  release  restricUons  on  the 
I'fr.ivu***'^"  property  conveyed  to  the  city 
No  SS'S)        '■•  '°''  ^^'P"""'  P«'POses  (Rept 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commi'te» 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment- 
As.;  t^«n?'^  *"!'  *°  authorize  an  additional 
!^  MsT         "^*'y  °^  Commerce  (Rept.  No. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
inent-      "^^  aJ^d  Forestry,  with  an  ameud- 

c.uf;  f^^-J^y'^^  ^"^  i:inena  the  National 
t}T  }  ,n^i'^^  "**=*  ""'^  "^e  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  m  order  to  extend  and  revise  the 
puial  food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast,  program,  and  for  other 
P'.irpo,.;s  related  to  strengthening  the  school 
!vo'm  259)  .*'''"'*  nutrition  programs  (Rept. 

T  .h"  ^^'■-  Y^ILLIAMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 

i,,^.'  ~''^^\^  ''-"  to  authorize  Robert  L.  Rauscli 
,?,t;f  ?    an  office  or  position  in  a  university 

'  S."no.'9S6^^^  °"^'*^'"™^'^^  ">'  ^--'- 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 

imenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend" 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  O? 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  execuUve  sersion,  the  following 
executive  reijorts  of  committees  •ftere 
•submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  Uie  Committee 
on  Commerce: 
David  A.  Lucht,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 

uunlstrator  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention 

iiiid  Control  Adimnistratlon. 

•  The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  diUy  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

John  Hart;  Ely,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
finned,  subject  to  the  nominee's  oommit- 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AffalrB: 

Garth  Marston,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bant 
Board. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BELL  REFERRED 
The  bm  (H.R.  8069)  making  appro- 
pnations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30.  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose,s,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Javtts,  Mr.  RmrcoFP.  Mr.  Percy  Mr 

WttUAMs,  and  llx.  Musxie)  : 

S.  2017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 

Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  and  for 

other  purposes.  Considered  and  passerf 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS   (for  himsAf,  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Peix  Mr" 
MoND.*LB,  Mr.  Kevkzdt,  Mr.  Httm- 
pi«EY,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  2018.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  State  workers- 
compensation  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  2019.  A  bin  to  amend  the  HehabUitation 
Act  of  1»73  to  provide  for  a  pn>gram  of  wage 
supplements  for  handicapped  Individuals. 
Referred  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  2020.  A  blil  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  optometric  and  medical  vision 
care.  Referred  to  the  Comrmttee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brock 
Mr.   Case,    Mr.    DoHEmci,   and   Mr' 
Helms)  : 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  the  costs  of  maintaining  or  restor- 
ing the  exterior  appearance  and  structural 
soundness  cf  certain  historic  buildings  a'  ti 
structures.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2022.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  compeu- 
»tion  of  persons  injured  by  criminal  acts. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarr 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  • 
S.  2023.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  compeU- 
tlve  movement  at  fair  and  equitable  rates 
and  charges  of  household  goods  shipments 
^1}^  J^   "*"   foreign   commeroe   of   the 
United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pnrpoKs   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commezce 

By  Mr.  MACDfUBON  (for  hlmaeU  and 

^    Mr.  Peaison)   (by  request): 

b.  2024.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ha«ardou<= 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  make  cer-^ 
tain  technical  corrections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
nierce. 

S.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral  Power 
Act  and  the  Natiwal  Oas  Act.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Coaunerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kenhiot)  : 
S/2026.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  for 
in^oved  dental  health  for  chOdren.  Re- 
rmed  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  2027.  A  bm  to  ustst  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion, modernization,  development,  and 
improvement  of  tran^)orUtlon  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States;  to  stimulate 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes  Re- 
ferred to  the  (Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  : 
S.  2028.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  strengthening  and  facUlutlng  the  carry- 
ing out  of  antitrust  and  procompelltive 
policies  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORDAIf  (for  himself  ,nnd 
&&'.  HxmpRRBY) : 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  cost-of- 
living  Uicreases  in  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  are  granted  to  recipients  of 
such  benefits  in  all  states,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  outreach  program  to  assure 
that  potentially  eligible  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  wUl  be 
fully  informed  of  the  availability  of  srch 
benefits  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  In  obtain- 
ing them.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS: 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secin-itv 
Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  various  FWeral-Stote 
public  assistance  and  medicaid  programs 
(and  recipients  of  as.sistance  imder  the  vet- 
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erans'  pension  koA  oompMuatlon  programs 
or  any  ottMT fMonU  orlMtnUy  MBlstMt  IMO- 
gram  i  will  not  ttaif  th»  unoont  of  aoeh  aid 
or  asslatano*  nduoed.  bwauso  of  Increases 
in  monthly  soolal  Mmrt^  benefits.  Referred 
to  Che  Committee  on  Flnanoe. 
By  Mr.  ORimN: 
S.  2032.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Allen  L. 
Johnson  and  >frs.  HUen  J.  Johnson.  Referred 
ID  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  MU8KIB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Met- 
CALT.  and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  2033.  A  blU  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  OoTemment  by  establishing 
in  the  IMaral  Energy  Administration  an  Of- 
fice of  Stat*  Regulatory  Assistance  to  provide 
I'ederBl  aaslstanoe  to  improve  State  regula- 
tion of  publle  utUltlesL  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  CK>Teninunt  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KASTIWOn): 
8.  a084.  A  bill  i4>pUcab]«  to  Uvestock  mar- 
keting In  commerce  to  provide  the  baste  for 
Msumlng    uid    dtaeliMglng   tlw   fltaancua 
risks   InvolTsd   In  aU   sales   and   purchase 
transactions;  to  dedare  certain  acts  xmlaw- 
f ul;  to  safeguard  against  unfair  and  illegal 
marketlnc  piraotiees:  to  Identify,  maintain, 
and  uphold  bnstneas  standards  and  prac- 
ttces  which  are  baiMd  upon  ftee,  open,  and 
ooo^Mtlttv*  Xaetors  in  aU  transactions;  to 
provide  penalties  for  vtoiations;  to  create 
and  empower  a  Ihrestoiok  maikeUng  commis- 
sion to  administer  and  enforce  the  act;  and 
for  other  purposes.  Rallarred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrteolture  and  VoNstry. 
„     JJr  Mr,  PASTOBR  (1^  request) : 
S.  3086.  A  blU  to  authorlEs  cooperative 
arrangnnents  with  private  raterprlse  tor  the 
provislm  of  faciutles  for  the  production  and 
enrichment  of  uranium  enriched  in  the  iso- 
tope 235.  to  provide  for  authmlzation  of  con- 
tract authority  therefor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr-  JAVrra  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mus- 
_  .^««.>*r.HoiiF««T.andlfir.a«sv«L): 
s.  2034.  A  bill  to  promote  accountability 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Ckyvemment, 
to  require  the  Alsclosure  of  the  financial 
■tatus  of  public  officials,  to  estaUisb  an  Office 
of  Legal  Coonsd  to  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes.  RefMred  to  the  Committee 
on  OovemaMnt  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BENTBBf: 
S.  2087.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  80.  1978,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee cm  finance. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2038.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19M  to  increase  the  exemption 
tor  purposes  of  the  FMeral  eetote  tax  and 
to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valuing 
certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Finance?^ 
By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Caithon)  : 

«  fi  ^!f *•  *'  ''*"  ***  declare  any  Bicentennial 
mwlalllon  struck  for  or  by  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada  to  be  a  "Commemorative  Medallion." 


Commli  tee    on    Banking, 


Referred   to   the    

Housing  and  Urban  AlTaln 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK 

S.  2040.  A  bill  to 
Judicial   salaries,   and   fc^  „ 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ORIFFIN  (for 

S.J.  Res.  98.  A  Joint  re 
that  the  flag  of  the  0nl 
may  be  flown  for  24 
Valley  Forge  State  Pi., 
sldered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HUGH 

S.J.  Res.  99.  A  Joint  resolitlon 
and  request  the  President 
lamation  designating  Jai^iary 
"Haym  Salomon  Day."  R 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 

SJ.  Res.  100.  A  Joint  re.s4utlon 
Ize  the  Secretary  of  the 
pensation  to  Phan  Thl  Yei 
passed. 


provldejfor  an  increase  in 

other  purposes. 

Post  Office  and 

Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
K  lutlon  to  provide 

JBtates  of  America 

of  each  day  in 

^|alley  Forge.  Con- 


SCOTT 


STATEMENTS       ON 
BILLS  AND  JOINT 


By  Mr.  WILLIAM  5  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr  Mondale,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kenn  !dy.  Mr.  Hath 
AWAY,  Mr.  Hum  hrey.  and  Mr, 
Cranstok)  : 
S.    2018.  A   bill   to 
worker's  compensation  ^. 
other  purposes.  Referred 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public 
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St  engthen  State 
PI  )grams.  and  for 

io  the  Commit- 

IVelfare. 

COM  i>ENSAT10N  ACT  OF 


Ml-.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  mj  self  and  Sena- 
tors Javits,  Pell,  Kennb  >y,  HtmPHREY 
SJ^riu^'  H*™AWAY,  an  [  Cranston,  S. 
2018,  the  National  Worfc  rs'  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1975.  The  bll  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  that  w<  wlU  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  1  tils  year 

The  purpose  of  this  1  glslatlon  is  to 
esta,blish  a  comprehens  ve  system  of 
workers'  compensation*  I  eneflts  nation- 
wide, and  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  a 
UEdform  system  of  mlnln:  um  benefits  to 
wWch  aU  workers  and  the  r  families  who 
suffer  work-related  Injur:  js,  Illnesses,  or 
deaths,  are  entitled.  The  record  of  the 
treatment  of  workers  wh  j,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  employ!  lent,  contract 
diseases,  are  Injured,  or  are  kiUed  is 
abysmal.  The  lack  of  eff(  ctive  workers' 


•In  recognition  of  the  fact 
34  million  women  are  part  t, 
work  force,  we  have  deslgni  d 
workers'  compensation  meaa 
continuing  to  use  the  term  " 
pensation"  except  for  usage 
context. 


meaa  ire 


that  more  than 
of  our  nation's 
this  bUI  as  a 
rather  than 
rorkmen's  com- 
In  an  historical 
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compensation  laws  In 

country  leave  Injured  or 
their  survivors  in  cases  wl 
Is  killed,  without  adequate 
vide  for  the  most  basic  ni 

The  National  Advisory  _. 
Workmen's    Compensation 
by  section  27  of  the  Occur 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  to_.. 
tion's  workers'  compensation 
to  recommend  changes 
concluded  that  Federal 
area  was  essential.  The  , 
sued  84  recommendations 
workers'  compensation  sj 
wide.  More  specifically,  It 
that  by  July  1,  1975,  the 
have  upgiaded  their  own 
sation  laws  to  meet  certeki 
mum  requirements  as  se 
Commission.  As  of  April  1, 
had  met  even  the  minimal 
tions  of  the  National  Com 

I  must  stress,  however,  -^. 
that  the  19  recommendatl  >n8 
by  the  National  Commissi^ 
sential"  minimum  require! 
under  no  circumstances  be 
the   siun    total   of    the 
needed  to  establish  a  ^.. 
compensation  system.  Tin 
"essential"  requirements  i 
complete  list  of  Immediate 
nor  should  they  comprise  t 
ure  of  an  effective  workers' 
system. 

This  is  a  sad  fact.  ^_._ 
the  report  of  the  Nationa 
was  released  in  July  of 
most  of  these  pnAlems 
were  well  known  long  before 
This  is  also  a  sad  fact, 
though  1974  was  a  bumper 
activity  in  this  area  with  - 
arate  amendments  enactec 
lous  States,  adequate 
an  illusion. 

We  still  do  not  have  a 
which  Is  In  compliance  with 
ments  of  an  effective 
sation  system. 

To  show  how  the  States' 
pare  with  the  so-called  ess( 
mendatlons  of  the  National 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
released  by  the  Interdepa 
ers'  Compensation  Task 
the  status  of  State  laws'  c_. 
these  19  recommendations 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 


maijy  parts  of  the 
workers,  or 
wh  ire  the  worker 
lupiMrttopro- 
Ji  essities  of  life. 
<  ommlsslon  on 
}n.    established 
Occup  ational  Safety 
study  the  Na- 
n  system  and 
that  system, 
I  ction  in  this 
C  3mmission  is- 
for  improving 
sy  items  nation- 
recommended 
States  should 
I  tate  compen- 
basic  mini- 
out  by  the 
L97S,  no  State 
recommenda- 
Comi  lission. 

«r.  President, 

Identified 

as  their  "es- 

should 

considered  as 

mprovements 

workers' 

so-called  19 

neither  a 

requirements 

only  meas- 

sompensatlon 


require:  nents 


pmper 


ire 


tie 


work  >rs 


;  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  0  1  STATE  WORKMEN 


Recommendation  < 


3.8*      3.11      3.12    3.15*      3. 17  "'s.  21    3. 23« 


3.25 


>  - 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


-         X         - 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


19  r2 

aid 


particularly  since 

Commissi(»i 

and  since 

Injustices 

that  time. 

tecause  even 

2  ear  for  State 

>ver  200  sep- 

In  the  var- 

prot^ctlon  Is  still 


single  State 

ihe  basic  ele- 

compen- 


laws  com- 

essckitlal  recom- 

[7(Hnmission, 

hat  a  table 

Interdepartniental  Work- 

i^owing 

confpliance  with 

printed  in 


le 


the  table 
the  Record, 


COMPENSATION 


4.4 


:: 
-      ::      - 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Total 
met 


6 
11 
13 

4 
14 
14 
14 

8 
14 
11 
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TABLE  1- STATE  WORKERS'  CO«PE«SAT,On  LAWS  COMPARED  WITH  ^SSE:mAJ^«gO«««OATIOr,.  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  C.  ST.TE  WORKMEN.  CO.PENSAT.O- 1 


State 


Recommendation  > 


Z-1       2.2      2.4      2.5       2,6      2.7     2.11 


2^33.7     3.8*     3.11     3.12    3.15*     3.17     3.21    3.23^~T25       4^2 


Georgia _ 

Hawaii' ...S.".       X 

'"""  -"'.'.       X 


Idaho 

Illinois  

Indiana ""       v 

iowa:._ ;::; _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucliy _ 

Louisiana .._ '.'..'.'..'.'        — 

Maina  •' ...'..".. '  — 

Maryland-.. — 

Massachusetts- x 

Michigan ]1!"'""        x 

Minnesota 1^111111^1        X 

Mississippi ■-"."""""*        X 

Wissoiirl V...'....'.        X 

Montana '.  v 

Nebraska "'"' y 

Nevada  -'_ -.I.'IIl!'!  x 

New  Hampshire — 

New  Jersey '- ' '        „ 

New  Mexico ' " 

NewYoik 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio- 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon  - ... 

Pennsylvania  '.. 

Puerto  Riro-i 

Rhode  Island  .'. . 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah -\.. ....... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington ' 

West  Virfjiiia... 

Wisconsin-.  . 

Wyoming 

Total  met.  ...       ...       29 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X         - 


X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 

V 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


— 

V 

\ 

X 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.\  — 


15 


I 


X 

X 
X 

28 


A 
X 

X 
X 

18 


X 

X 

X 

21. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
.X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


4b 


^ 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

42 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


y 

X 
X 


23 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

49 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 


41 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 


>: 

X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

25 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X' 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 


37 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X' 

X 

X 
X 


24 


X 

X 
X 
X 


-  .      X 

X 

-  X 

-  X 
X  X 

X 

-  X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


X 

V 


X 
X 


22 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

13^ 


4.4 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

y 

X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

~37~ 


Total 
niet 


8 
15 

9 

5 
12 
IS 
12 

9 

I 

13 
14 
10 
13 
9 
7 

u 

13 
14 
13 
16 
14 
7 
8 
9 

s 

17 
6 
13 
14 

13 

11 

9 

4 

9 
IS 

8 

7 
14 
13 
12 

7 


(X)  Law  meets  recommended  standard. 
(-)  !-'•«  does  not  meet  recommended  standard 

1  The  essential  recommendations,  and  the  ranking  of  St  '--^  ace  idlns  tu 
lecommendalions  met.  aie  rep.-uduced  onthefoIlowniRpI  t- '  ^'■'^-'"'"'' '" 

Keek?y"wagel''" ""'  "•''°"'  ""■"'"  """  "*  ''^"''  ">  ■'  "' "^"'^  '^'  ""•  ^'•"-  «'  l^^tioj-al  average 


i!unil)ei  ;  t  essential 


■  Informttioii  not  available  at  this  lime. 

'Based  on  the  rotio oi  maximum  we^-l  !v  b°icfils  ?<:  rf  Anr  i  iiii;  <».  ,  •■,,!.       i  .. 


Essential  Eeco.mmend.^tion.s  or  -riic  K.^- 
TiONAL  Commission  on  State  Work.v»n-.s 
Compensation  L.\ws  ^ 

^2.1 — Coverage  by  workmen'.s  corapciLsa- 
tion  laws  be  compulsory  and  that  no  waivers 
be  permitted. 

R2.2— Employer.s  not  be  exempted  from 
workmen's  compensation  coveiage  hecaxs^ 
of  tile  number  of  their  employees. 

R2.4— A  two-.stage  approach  to  tbe  cover- 
age of  farmworkers.  First,  as  of  July  1  1973 
each  agriculture  employer  who  has  an  annual' 
payioll  that  in  total  exceeds  $1,000  be  re- 
quired to  provide  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  to  all  of  his  employees.  Is  a  sec 

ro^pri^^'  "l^^  ''"'i'  ^'  ^^'S-  farmworkei-s  be 
covered  on  the  .same  basl.s  as  all  other  em- 
ployees. 

erf  f;?7"A?  °'  "^"^^'  ^'  ^^^=-  I'aiisehold  work- 
ers and  all  casual  workers  be  covered  ujder 
workmen's  compensation  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  covered  by  Social  Security. 

R2.e— Workmen's    compensation    covfacp 

be  mandatory  for  all  government  emplov^1,^ 

'o^^'T^^®'®   ^   *^°   exemptions   foranv 

Vt'hfofo"      *'»Pl°yee3,    such    as    professional 

^aSis    "'■  ^'"P'^'y^"^*  «'  Charitable  organT- 

"iv^nVt^'V^  f"^PlO-Vfe  or  his  survivor  be 
ueusati^n  ^T^?^  ?""^  *  workmen's  com- 
Jtiry  or  death  occurred,  or  where  the  Km 

the  employee  was  hired. 


v>n  on  State  Workmen's  CovipensaUon  Lmrf 
^■S.  Government  Printing  Offlce,  197a  ' 


R2.13— All  States  pro\itie  J\il)  coverage  for 
work-related  d!sea.ses. 

R3. 7— Subject  to  the  Slate's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  temporary  total  disability 
benefits  be  at  least  66^3  percent  of  the 
worker  s  gross  weekly  wage. 

B3.8— As  of  July  1,  1973,  the  ma.vimum 
weekly  benefit  for  temporary  total  disabUlty 
be  at  least  66 =i  percent  of  the  State's  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  and  that  as  of  July  1,  1975. 
the  maximum  be  at  least  100  percent  of  the 
Slates  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.11— The  definition  of  permanent  total 
disability  used  in  moet  SUtes  be  retained 
However,  in  those  few  States  which  permit 
the  payment  of  permanent  total  dlsabiUty 
bent-m-s  to  workers  who  retain  substanUal 
earning  capacity,  the  benefit  proposals  be 
applicable  only  to  those  cases  which  meet 
the  test  of  permanent  total  disabUlty  u-sed  hi 
most  States. 

R3  12— Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  permanent  total  disabUity 
benefits  be  at  least  66%  percent  of  the 
worker  s  gross  weekly  wage. 

R3  15— As  of  July  1,  1973,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  for  permanent  total  dlsabil- 
ily  be  at  least  66%  percent  of  tlie  State's 
average  weekly  wage,  and  that  as  of  July  1. 
19.5,  the  maximum  be  at  least  100  percent 
of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage. 

B3.17— Total  disability  benefits  be  paid 
for  the  duration  of  the  worker's  disability  or 
for  life,  without  any  limitations  as  to  doilar 
amount  or  time. 

R3.2i_subject  to  the  Slate's  maximum 
weekly  beneat.  death  benefits  be  at  least  «6»A 
percent  of  the  worker's  gross  weekly  w«e 


RJ.2.3— As  of  July  1,  1973,  :he  maxUnuni 
weekly  death  benefit  be  at  least  66^,  per- 
cent of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage,  and 
that  as  of  July  1,  1975,  the  maximum  be 
at  ler.st  100  percent  of  the  State's  averaee 
weekly  wage. 

R3.25 — ^Dealh  benefits  be  paid  to  a  widow 
or  widower  for  life  or  until  remarriage,  and 
lix  the  event  of  remarriage  two  years'  bene- 
fits be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  widow  or 
widower.  Benefits  for  a  dependent  chfld  be 
continued  at  least  until  the  child  reaches  18 
or  beyond  such  age  if  actuaUy  dependent,  or 
at  least  until  age  25  as  a  luU-tUne  student 
in  any  accredited  educational  Institution. 

R4.2 — There  be  no  statutory  limlta  o€  time 
or  doUar  amoimt  for  medical  care  or  physical 
rebabiUUUou  services  for  any  work-related 
impairment. 

,^**— The  right  to  medical  and  physical 
rehabilitation  benefits  not  terminate  by  the 
mere  passage  of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Iii  addition  to  Uiese 
19  recomuxendaUons  which  the  inter* 
agency  task  force  has  termed  essential 
many  other  necessary  elements  of  an 
effecUve  workers'  compensation  most  be 
considered.  For  example,  the  Task  Ptorce 
has  also  Issued  a  table  showing  the  level 
of  compliance  of  State  laws  to  12  other 
integral  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional CommifisicMi.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort 
as  follows: 
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OCTOBER  1, 
lABLE  2.    SIATE  WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  LAWS  COMPARED  WITH  12  OTHER  INTEGRAL 


1(74 


RECOM  1ENDATI0NS 
.AWS 


SUte 


Other  integr  I  recommendations* 


U 


3.10 


3.14 


3.22 


4.10 


Ahbama 

— 

— 

Alaska 

^" 

Afiiona 

^ 

— 

Arkansas 

^ 

Calilornia 

"™' 

Colofado 

X 

X 

^ 

Connectieut 

•X 
•X 

Cwineetleiit 

X 

OtUware 

X 
X 

X 

—A 
X 

»x 

X 
•X 

'X 

^. 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

District  of  Columbta.. 
Florida 

»x 

Gaofgia „...; 

■"* 

Hawaii 

"  * 

Idaho 

X 

Illinois 

Indiana " 

Iowa , 

— 

Kansas 

"  ■* 

•tooliiclty ; 

"^ 

UNijsiana • 

^" 

Main* . 

X 

MaryUnd 

"MSKhojrtb 

' 

Miciiipn ;:;: 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Mississippi 

Missours.". ::: 

■ 

MoflUna 

^ 

X 

"■ 

Nebraska 

^_ 

— 

Nevada 

X 

New  Hampshire 

X 

"■ 

New  Jersey 

X 

NewMexieo 

NewVork 

- 

>x 

North  Carolina 

"■ 

North  Dakota 

_^ 

— 

Ohio 

- 

X 

Oklahoma 

^ 

Oregon 

X 

V 

"* 

Pennsylvania 

X 
X 
X 

Rhode  Island 

X 

South  Carolina 

— 

South  DakoU 

_ 

Tennessee.,  _,,._.. . 

Texas 

"' 

Utah 

Vermont 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Virfinia 

Washington..... 

West  Virginia 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

tWscsnstn 

X 

X 

Wyoming 

X 

.. 

Totjl 

17 

zr 

s 

4.11 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X. 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 


27 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 


X 

V 


X 

33 


<X>  Law  meets  racommencfed  standard. 

in^J^*  *!P  ""•  ■"•*'  fecommended  standard. 
NA  Not  applicalile. 

.*JS*  ••'•"'"'•"^tjons  are  reproduced  on  the  foiiowMiii  paues 
'  Effective  July  1, 197S.  * 

Othik  Integbal  Recovmenoations  lor  tbs 

Natiorai.  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 

comfkn8ation  laws  ^  ' 

R3.6— The  waiting  period  for  benefits  be 

no  more  than  three  days  and  that  a  period  of 

no  more  than  14  days  be  required  to  qualUy 

lor  ntroaeUve  benefits  for  days  lost. 

B3.10— For  all  maximum  weekly  benefits. 
tte  maxlmmn  be  Unked  to  the  States  average 
weekly  wage  for  the  latest  avaUable  vear  as 
determined  by  the  agency  administering  the 
state  employment  seciunty  program. 

^.'"^MT"®*"*^'^'*'"'*'  "*  permanent  total 
dlsabUlty  cases  have  their  benefits  lucieased 
through  time  in  the  same  proportion  as  In- 
*''S^*°  ***•  8*a>*'«  avwage  weekly  wageT 
*u^-?*~^°*"*"'"^  **»  «»••«>  CMes  have 
their  benefits  Increased  through  time  in  the 
same  prapoitlon  as  increases  in  the  State's 
average  weekly  wage.  ««•«» 

R4.10— Each  State  establish  a  secoud-ui- 
jury  fund  with  broad  coverage  of  pre-exist- 
ing impairments. 

B4  n— The  second-Injury  fimd  be  financed 
JU^^  '**'°^  *"  carriers,  state  funds, 
and  self^tomirtng  employers  In  pr<^>ortlon  to 
the  benefiu  paid  by  each,  or  by  appropria- 
tions from  general  revenue,  or  by  both 
sources.  ■* 

R6.l-.Bach  State  utilliie  a  workmen's  com- 


''  Eff(  :t 
•Effi 
'  Ba' 
Ba> 


m(x  era 


bei  efits 


da  e 


SouKCK.— Jleport  of  the  National  Commit. 
»Hm  on  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Law^ 
U.S.  OoTenuneat  PrlntlQg  Office,  1972 


peiKsatioa  agency  to  fulflll 
tlve    obligations    of    a 
compensation  program 

R6.7— The  workmen's  ^„ 
be  adequately  financed  bv 
InKiirance  premiums   or 
an    eqtiivalent    a.ssessment 
siirers. 

R6.13— The  time  limit  for 
be  three  years  after  the 
knows  or,  by  e.xerclse  of  ... 
should  have  known  of  the 
impairment  and  its  possible 
his  employment,  or  within  t 
the  employee  first  experience! 
which  the  employee  knows 
of  reasonable  diligence, 

was  because  of  the  work 

If  benefits  have  previously 

the  claim  period  should  beg 

benefits  were  last  furnished. 

R6.14 — Where  there  Is  an 

within  the  workmen's . 

the  decisions  of  the  workmenfc 
agency  be  reviewed  by  the 
questions  of  law. 

R6.21— Procedures  be  .,. 
State  to  provide  benefits  to 
benefits  are  endangered 
solvent  carrier  or  employer  ^ 
employer  fails  to  comply  witl 
dating  the  purcha,se  of  \v 
tlon  insurance. 

R6.22 — ^Because  inflHtiou  li 
fected  the  payment  of  those 


lorkra  ?n 


—  S£NAT£ 
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N'S  COMPENSATION 


6.1 


6.7 


6.13 


6.14 


6.21 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


46 


NA 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

NA 


X 
X 
X 

X 


NA 
X 
X 

V 

X 
X 
X 


NA 

X 

X 
X 
y 

NA 

24 


NA 
X 

X 
X 
X 

NA 
NA 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

NA 

N^ 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 

NA 
NA 
NA 
X 
X 
NA 


X 
X 
X 

NA 
NA 

X 
NA 
X 


X 

NA 

27 


X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
14 


.  ive  January  1,  1975. 

;tive  October  1, 1975. 

Id  on  changes  in  State's  avetasA  /,^ekly  moiluction  ajw 

d  on  changes  in  national  avera.?e  .veekly  wa^e  * 


the  administra- 
workmen's 


comj  ensation 


agency 

assessment  on 

paid  plus 

igainst   self-in- 


benefits  began  when  benefits 
current    level,    a    workmen's 
retroactive   benefit  fund   be 
increase  the  benefits  to  cur 
Those  claimants  still  entitled 
tlon. 


i:  litiatiiig  a  claim 

the  claimant 

reaabnable  diligence 

(  xlstence  of  the 

relationship  to 

iree  years  after 

a  loss  of  wages 

or,  by  exercise 

shot  Id  have  known 

Tela  ed  impairment. 
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Advisory  Commission  recommended  that 
the  States  should  have  until  July  1. 1975, 
to  adopt  amendments  to  upgrade  their 
own  State  laws  to  meet  miniminw  stand- 
.-.rds  that  were  deemed  essential.  Next 
week  is  July  1,  1975,  and  we  still  do  not 
have  a  single  State  that  meets  all  of  the 
basic  requirements. 

Last  year,  during  the  hearings  on  S. 
2008,  the  administration  requested  that 
the  States  have  imtil  1976  to  come  into 
compliance.  We  can  continue  moving  the 
effective  date  for  adequate  compensation 
laws  back  and  back,  to  1978,  to  1980,  and 
on  and  on.  But  every  year  that  we  delay 
means  that  millions  of  workers  will  be 
denied  adequate  recompense  for  iheir  in- 
juries and  illnesses  sustained  in  the 
course  of  emplosmient.  Even  if  we  act  to- 
day, the  effective  implementation  of  the 
national  system  of  workers'  compensa- 
tion proposed  by  S.  2018,  will  not  go  into 
effect  until  1977  or  1978,  already  more 
than  2  years  later  than  recommended  by 
the  National  Commission. 

This  delay  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  promises  of  a  quick,  fair,  and 
adequate  compensation  system  for  this 
Nation's  workers  cannot  be  further  de- 
layed. 

The  statistics  on  worker  deaths  and 
Injuries  hi  job-related  activities  have 
long  been  too  familiar  to  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress.  These  are  the  same  grim 
figures,  and  the  same  issues  that  have 
confronted  us  during  our  earUer  his- 
toric consideration  and  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  other  such  major  laws  as  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  the 
Construction  Safety  Act,  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

Our  experience  in  compiling  injury 
data  under  OSHA  shows  that  the  inci- 
dence of  work-related  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses has  been  traditionally  under- 
stated, and  that  many  more  workers  are 
injured  or  killed  than  actually  are  offi- 
cially reported.  While  the  estimate  that 
there  are  approximately  14,000  work-re- 
lated deaths  each  year  is  fairly  accurate, 
the  estimate  of  injuries  and  illnesses  is 
grossly  understated.  Official  estimates 
project  that  there  are  approximately  3 
miUion  injuries  and  illnesses  yearly;  tlie 
true  pictiure  would  indicate  that  there 
are  at  least  three  times  that  number — or 
more  Uke  10,000,000  injuries  yearly. 

These  injuries  and  illnesses  obviously 
affect  a  large  portion  of  our  working 
population  and  result  in  impaired  earn- 
ing power  for  a  major  segment  of  the 
work  force  and  lost  production  for  the 
economy  generally.  The  compensation 
for  these  injuries  is  handled  by  a  patch- 
work of  State  laws  and  regulations  that 
do  not.  in  most  cases,  even  provide  for 
the  basic  remuneration  necessary  for  the 
injured  workers  to  sustain  their  funda- 
mental needs,  let  alone  provide  for  the 
more  far-reaching  benefits  such  as  reha- 
bilitation or  adjustment  of  benefits  to 
compensate  for  infiation  or  changes  in 
condition  which  may  require  increased 
expenses. 

A  classic  example  of  the  kind  of  in- 
adequate protection  that  I  refer  to  oc- 
curred recenUy  when  a  major  construc- 
tion accident  occurred  at  Bailey's  Cross- 
I'oads.  Va.  On  March  2,  1973,  at  the  Sky- 


line.  Towers  condominium  c<mstructlon 
project,  a  section  of  the  24th  floor  col- 
lapsed and  continued  downward  coUaiM- 
ing  each  subsequent  floor  like  a  row  of 
dominoes.  The  disaster  resulted  In  14 
deaths  and  34  Injuries  ranging  from 
scrapes  and  bruises  to  severe  fractures 
that  left  some  workers  totally  disabled. 
Workers  disabled  by  the  BaUey's 
Crossroads  accident  and  survivors  of  the 
deceased  workers,  have  been  forced  to 
live  on  as  Uttle  as  (me-thlrd  (tf  the  vic- 
tims' weekly  earnings  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  As  one  disabled  man  put  It, 
"The  compensation  benefits,  stingily  ap- 
proved over  the  years,  hardly  pay  for  a 
man's  grocery  bill."  These  kinds  of  in- 
justices cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

It  is  precisely  these  kinds  of  in- 
justices, and  others  which  are  m\ich 
worse  which  I  have  had  an  <V)portunity 
to  examine,  that  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
uig  today  Is  designed  to  correct 

The  development  of  the  modem  law  of 
workers'  compensation  is  not  something 
which  occurred  overnight.  Tha  toots  of 
current  compensation  statutes  began  in 
the  early  part  of  the  20th  century,  when 
the  common-law  system  of  liability  based 
upon  traditional  tort  ooncei>tB  was  found 
to  be  totally  Inadequate.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  a  compensaticm  system  which 
tied  liability  to  a  flmUng  of  negligence 
was  an  anachronism  in  a  time  ?i1ien  work 
was  recognized  to  involve  certain  inher- 
ent and  often  unpredictable  hazards. 

Accordingly,  between  1909  and  1920, 
some  40  Federal  and  State  Investigatory 
commissions  recommeided  the  abolition 
of  the  common-law  tort  remedies  and  to 
substitute  thertf  or  a  conceiit  radical  at 
that  time— Uability  without  fault  Under 
this  system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
modem  law,  the  costs  of  work-related 
injuries  were  to  be  allocated  to  the  em- 
ployer, not  because  of  any  presumption 
that  the  employer  was  to  blame  for  each 
and  every  industrial  accident  but  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  hazards  associated 
with  employment.  Compensation  for 
work-related  injuries  was  therefore  ac- 
cepted as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

From  this  positive  beginning,  however, 
also  emerged  some  of  the  current  prob- 
lems. More  specifically,  the  result  of  court 
decisions  eai-ly  in  the  20th  century,  which 
have  now  by-and-large  been  overturned, 
nevertheless  led  to  many  of  the  current 
problems.  Most  notably,  early  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  narrow 
reading  at  that  time  of  the  commerce 
clause,  prohibited  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  extending  compensation 
coverage  on  a  national  basis.  Similarly, 
there  were  early  appellate  court  rulings 
which  took  the  unrealistic  view  that  the 
imposition  of  compulsory  coverage  was 
an  unconstitutional  taking  of  property 
v/ithout  the  due  process  of  law.  This  in 
turn  resulted  in  elective  coverage  and  in- 
complete protection  under  many  State 
laws. 

Although  most  of  these  constitutional 
views  have  been  overturned,  their  im- 
print on  the  development  of  the  modem 
compensation  laws  are  still  felt.  The 
concept  of  elective  coverage  continues. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  laws 
adopted  by  the  States  were  not  fully 
adequate  even  at  the  time  they  were 
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passed.  They  ai-e  even  less  acc«>table 
now. 

TTie  role  of  workers'  compensation  has 
grown  even  more  ccnnplez  and  demand- 
ing. Technological  advances  have  pro- 
duced unfamiliar  and  often  indetermi- 
nable physical  and  toxic  hazards.  Occu- 
pational diseases  associated  with  pro- 
longed exposures  to  imsuspected  agents 
or  to  fortuitous  combinations  of  stresses 
have  imdermined  the  usefulness  of  the 
"accident"  concept 

In  the  same  vein,  while  medical  ad- 
vances have  facilitated  the  treatment  of 
many  diseases,  they  have  also  enlarged 
the  number  of  new  diseases  which  may 
result  from  work-related  factors.  TTie 
traditional  cause/effect  relationship  has 
given  way  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
many  interacting  forces  that  may  result 
in  impairment  or  death.  In  aa/i^fttion  to 
genetic,  environmental,  cultural.  »r*t\ 
psychological  influences,  the  Influence  of 
predisposing,  precipitating,  aggravating, 
and  perpetuating  factors  for  many  dis- 
eases and  illnesses  must  now  be  consid- 
ered. 

With  this  increasing  complexity  and 
the  general  inadequacy  of  existing  State 
laws  evidence  has  continued  to  twnyy^ 
over  the  years  that  broad  classes  of 
workers  are  being  denied  compensation 
benefits,  and  that  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing benefits  must  frequently  be  content 
with  woefully  inadequate  awards.  In 
short,  the  facts  all  pointed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  in  all  too  many  cases,  works's 
thonselves  were  forced  to  bear  the  major 
part  of  the  cost  of  mdustrial  injuries— 
a  cost  they  more  often  than  not  were 
not  lUde  to  afford. 

In  1970,  in  part  responding  to  such 
evidence,  we  adopted  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  which  in  section 
27  established  the  National  Commission 
on  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws. 
This  Commission  was  authorized  to  study 
the  existing  State  systems  and  applicable 
State  laws  and  to  determine  if  such  laws 
were  providing  a  prompt,  adequate,  and 
eqiiitable  system  of  ccnnpensation  bene- 
fits for  injmies  or  deaths  arising  out  of 
or  in  the  com-se  of  employment. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  18 
members  representing  every  major  in- 
terest group  concerned  with  workers' 
compensation  issues,  and  after  an  exten- 
sive study,  concluded,  without  a  single 
dissenting  view: 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  m  general  are 
inadequate  and  inequitable. 

More  specifically,  the  Commission  is- 
sued 84  recommendations  to  improve  Uie 
workers'  compensation  system  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
listing  of  these  recommendations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  concliudon 
of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  also  stated  what  it  felt 
should  be  the  overall  objectives  for  a 
modern  workers'  compensation  system. 
These  five  general  objectives  are: 

First.  Broad  coverage  of  emplox'ees' 
and  work- related  injuries  and  diseases; 

Second.  Substantial  protection  against 
interruption  of  income; 
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Tidrd.  Provision  of  sufBdent  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation  services; 

IVmrth.  Encouracement  of  safety:  and 

Fifth.  An  effeettve  STstem  for  deliv- 
ery of  the  benefits  and  services. 

More  specifically,  some  of  the  Com- 
mission's major  findings  include: 

First.  Weekly  benefits— The  weekly 
benefits  paid  to  the  Injured  worker,  or  to 
a  survivor  If  the  worker  Is  killed,  is  the 
heart  of  any  workers*  compensation  pro- 
gram. Since  1940.  a  progressive  deterio- 
ration of  the  benefit  structure  has  taken 
place.  In  fact,  during  the  32-year  period 
between  1940  and  1972.  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits  as  a  percent  of  State 
average  weekly  wages  declined  In  27 
States.  In  1920,  the  maximum  weekly 
woi-fc  injury  benefit  eoualed  or  exceeded 
60  percent  of  the  State  average  weekly 
wage  in  45  States,  but  In  1972,  only  18 
States  had  beneflta  at  this  level  The 
niunber  of  States  whose  benefit  structure 
was  considered  substandard  by  the  Com- 
mission Increased  from  4  States. to  32 
States  during  this  period. 

Inadequate  weekly  wage  replacement 
benefits  have  become  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  workers'  ccnnpensa- 
tlon.  In  characteristic  understatement 
the  Commission  commended: 

It  U  dlotresslng  tb»t  u  of  January  1. 1972, 
the  maxtmam  we:ldy  benefit  In  more  than 
l>alf  the  States  did  not  equal  the  national 
poverty  lerel  of  InoooM. 

Second.  Benefits  structure  for  serious 
Injuries— Although  the  persistent  and 
continued  neglect  of  the  benefit  structure 
makes  It  Impossible  for  the  majority  of 
Injured  workers  to  receive  a  two-thirds 
wage  replacement  benefit  for  the  most 
common  type  of  work  Injuiy — temporary 
total  disability,  the  benefit  structure  for 
more  serious  Injuries— permanent  partial 
disabilities,  permanent  total  riinftMntifw; 
and  death  cases— make  It  a  certainty  the 
victims  and  their  families  cannot  escape 
poverty. 

Although  such  serious  disabilities  last 
for  a  lifetime.  It  Is  not  imcommon  for 
State  programs  to  limit  payments  to  a 
duration  of  400  weeks  and  $25,000  total 
payment  A  steelworker.  carpenter,  elec- 
trician, plumber.  <«•  machinist  or  any 
other  high-wage  production  worker 
would  achieve  this  level  of  earnings  in  2 
or  3  months  of  fufi-tlme  work.  The  im- 
position of  these  unreasonable  limits  In 
permanent  total  cases  can  only  result  in 
adding  seriously  Injured  workers  to  the 
public  assistance  rolls.  This  shifts  an 
mdustry  responsibility  onto  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  community  and  limits  the  effec- 
Uveness  of  workers'  compensation  as  a 
social  insurance  program. 

The  situation  In  fatal  work  injury  cases 
Is  similar  but  far  more  tragic.  The  death 
of  the  family  breadwinner  as  a  result  of 
a  work  Injury  wiU  have  a  mother  with 
small  children  in  dire  circumstances  if 
the  family  must  depend  on  workers'  com- 
pensation as  a  major  source  of  Income. 
Under  most  State  workers'  compensa- 
tion programs,  the  family  will  be  re- 
quired to  subsist  on  a  less  than  poverty 
level  of  Income  while  benefits  continue, 
but  then,  hi  aU  too  many  States,  benefits 
wUl  be  terminated  when  the  time  or  dol- 
lar limits  stated  in  the  law  are  reached. 
The  surviving  children  may  still  be  to 
school,  and  it  may  be  Impossible  for  the 


surviving  spouse  to  oh  ;aln  employment 
without  training,  but  his  family  could 
be  left  destitute  In  as  lit  ;le  as  300  weeks — 
less  than  6  years. 

Third.  Coverage: 

Coverage  Is  f  undam*  ntal  to  the  pro- 
gram—an injured  work  5r  cannot  receive 
any  protection  from  a  p  rogram  unless  he 
is  covered  by  it.  Nevei  theless.  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  workers  are  em- 
ployed under  conditioni  that  deny  them 
the  protection  of  any  \  orkers'  compen- 
sation program  in  the  event  of  a  work 
Injury  or  disease.  Thes  e  workers — con- 
servatively estimated  t(  exceed  15  mil- 
lion— are  denied  protei  tion  because  of 
the  elective  options  In  i  aany  States  and 
numerical  or  occupati  mal  exemptions 
specified  in  State  pi-ogt  ims,  or  in  other 
cases  by  the  failure  of  ei  tiployers  to  com- 
ply with  State  laws. 

The  Commission  rei  torted  that  al- 
though 13  States  cover  n  ore  than  83  per- 
cent of  their  workers,  15  States  cover  less 
than  70  percent.  As  the  i  Commission  con- 
cluded: 

Inequity  results  from  tl  ,e  wide  variations 
among  the  States  In  the  j  roportlon  or  their 
workers  protected  by  worl  men's  compensa- 
tion .  .  .  Inequity  also  w  jults  because  the 
employees  not  covered  usui  lly  are  those  moet 
In  need  of  protection:  the  ow-wage  workers, 
such  as  farm  help,  domes  ics,  casual  work- 
ers, and  employees  of  sma  1  firms. 

Compulsory  coverage  sf  all  wage  and 
salary  workers  has  beer  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  and  advc  cated  for  many 
years,  but  State  leglsla  ures  have  con- 
slstenOy  been  unwilling  to  correct  even 
these  obvious  shortcoi  lings  of  their 
workers'  compensation  :  irograms. 

It  was  to  correct  thes«  and  other  defi- 
ciencies that  I  introduce  1  S.  2008  during 
the  last  Congress,  Mr.  ]  resident  There 
Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  States 
have  not  met  responslbiUky  to  provide  for 
fair  and  adequate  compe  isation  for  mil- 
lions of  American  work<  rs.  Therefore,  I 
am  again  this  year  lntr(  ducing  S.  2018, 
the  National  Workers'  C(  mpensation  Act 
of  1975,  which  reflects  the  hnmedlate 
need  to  adopt  a  Pedera:  law  to  insure 
adequate  compensation  benefits  for  all 
workers. 

It  has  been  the  historic  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  p  -escribe  Federal 
protection  of  labor  st  indards  where 
State  efforts  have  not  been  adequate. 
Over  the  years,  we  hav<  enacted  legis- 
lation establishing,  for  <  sample,  a  fed- 
erally mandated  minim  um  wage,  na- 
tional imemployment  ii  surance,  social 
security  laws,  and  more  r  scently,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  i  ealth  Act  And 
this  list  does  not  include !  uch  other  simi- 
lar Federal  statutes  as  t  lose  regulating 
collective  bargaining  rig  its,  and  labor- 
management  relations,  md  a  host  of 
other  vital  laws  designed  to  overcome 
Inadequate  provisions  imder  State 
statutes. 

The  States  have  been  i  xhorted  to  act 
in  this  area.  The  Natior  al  Commission 
in  1972  urged  them  to  act  quickly  to 
adopt  the  minimum  re  ommendations 
for  effective  State  work  irs'  compensa- 
tion systems  that  it  outlin  ;d  in  its  report. 
But  these  recommendat  ons  have  not 
been  implemented,  thou?  h  some  efforts 
to  comply  have  been  mad  ;.  It  is  now  our 
Federal  responsibility  to  :orrect  the  in- 
justices of  the  past  an  i   to  establish 
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Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  is  also  author- 
ized to  bring  an  action  direcUy  in  a  Fed- 
eral district  couit  in  cases  where  the 
lights  under  section  5  are  being  denied. 
It  is  anticipated  that  tliis  enforcement 
iole  for  the  Secretary  will  l>e  exercised 
I'rimarily  in  cases  where  there  is  a  sys- 
tematic denial  of  such  rights  by  a  State 
?gency  or  court,  or  where  particular 
issues  of  Federal  law  are  at  stake.  TTie 
r->ecretary  is  also  authorized  to  intervene 
in  actions  brought  by  aggrieved  persons. 
The  entitlements  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5  include  the  right  to  an  initial 
selection  of  a  physician  from  among  all 
l)hysicians  licensed  by  the  State  and 
i.pproved  by  the  Slate  workers'  compen- 
sation agency;  no  time  or  dollar  maxi- 
mum limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  payable;  a  provision  for 
attorney's  fees;  a  special  section  on  re- 
habilitative services;  death  benefits  pro- 
visions; provision  for  periodic  adjust- 
ment of  benefits;  and  special  provisions 
to  cover  second  injury  and  latent  dis- 
ability cases. 

Those  standards  in  last  year's  bill 
which  relate  to  the  administrative  opera- 
tion of  State  agencies  have  been  re- 
worked into  a  new  section  on  admin- 
istrative requirements  for  State  workers' 
compensation  agencies — section  8.  In  this 
way.  the  compensation  issues  will  not  be 
confused  with  administrative  i-equire- 
ments  necessary  to  insure  that  the  bene- 
fits are  properly  provided. 

In  cases  where  State  agencies  fail  to 
meet  tlie  administrative  requkements  of 
section  8,  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  enforce  compliance.  He  must,  however, 
attempt  to  obtain  compliance  by  infor- 
mal negotiations  first.  Where  the  agency 
and  the  Secretary  liave  not  reached 
agreement  after  1  year,  Uie  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  whatever  action  is 
deemed  necessary  to  obtain  compliance, 
including  the  operation  of  the  State 
system  with  Federal  pereonnel. 

The   section    which   establishes    pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational diseases  has  been  revised  from 
S.  2008.  The  new  provisions  contained  in 
section  6,  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  m  consultation  with  the  National 
Institute   of   Occupational   Safety   and 
Health,  will  undertake  a  study  of  occu- 
pational diseases,  and  upon  completion, 
shall  publish  the  results.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  then  promulgate  new  or 
additional    standards    for    occupational 
diseases  with  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Workers'  Compensation  Advisory 
Commission  which  is  established  pur- 
suant to  this  biU.  If  such  standards  are 
promulgated,  they  will  be  incorporated, 
by  reference,  as  entiOements  Into  sec- 
tion 5  and  be  fully  enfoiceable  as  such. 
Another  major  provision  which  has 
been  changed  from  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  earlier  legislation  Is  the 
treatment  of  compensation  cases  which 
arose  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral law.  S.  2008  provided  that  one  of 
the  minimum  standards  each  State  work- 
ers compensation  law  must  meet  is  that 
provisions  must  be  made  for  reconsider- 
ation of  cases  previously  denied  or  in 
which  benefits  have  ceased  because  the 
state  law  did  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ards set  in  the  Federal  law. 
In  section  14(b)  of  S.  2018  we  have 


provided  that  within  90  days  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  State  agen- 
cies are  to  forward  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission all  previously  denied  cases  and 
cases  in  which  the  award  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  iection  5  of  the  act,  and 
which  arose  dm-ing  the  2  years  prior  to 
eiactment.  Tiie  Commission  is  then 
directed  to  review  such  cases,  and  sub- 
mit its  findmgs  to  Congress  in  its  annual 
leport  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate action. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
clianges  in  S.  2018  which  refiect  a  marked 
departure  from  the  provisions  of  S.  2008, 
iust  as  there  are  several  additions  re- 
flpcting  is,sues  which  did  not  receive  ade- 
Quaue  coverage  in  last  year's  legislation. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  will 
not  enumerate  each  of  these  now.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  however,  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  S.  2018  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  so  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  become  more  familiar 
with  the  specific  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  S.  2018 
was  carefully  conceived  and  its  provisions 
liave  been  extensively  examined  prior  to 
its  introduction  today.  I  feel  that  it  re- 
flects the  least  tliat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  do  to  insure  adequate  work- 
ers' compensation.  The  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  self-evident,  and  a  failure  to 
quickly  enact  tliis  bill  will  be  tantamount 
to  an  abdication  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  workers  of  this  country.  We  have  al- 
ready set  the  stage  for  this  bill.  In  1970. 
we  adopted  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  requirmg  that  the  conditions 
under  which  work-related  injuries  can 
occur  be  minimized.  This  act  establishes 
the  second  step — the  framework  within 
which  injm-ies  that  do  occur  can  be  ade- 
quately and  fairly  compensated. 

The  national  commission  has  unequiv- 
ocally shown  that  there  is  an  overriding 
need  for  this  bill.  Our  hearings  last  year 
reinforced  this  need  and  gave  us  addi- 
tional information  on  the  kinds  of  pro- 
visions that  must  be  established.  And  this 
legislation  today  is  the  culmination  of 
those  efforts  and  will  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  better  society  for  which  we 
are  all  striving. 

Exhibit  l 

RKCOMMENDAnONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  State  V^Torkmen's  Compensation 
Laws 

R2.1.  Coverage  by  workmen's  compensation 
laws  be  compulsory. 

R2.2.  Employers  not  be  exempted  from 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  because  of 
the  number  of  their  employees. 

R2.3.  Workmen's  compensation  coverage  be 
extended  to  all  occupations  and  Industries, 
without  regard  to  the  degi-ee  of  hazard  of 
the  occupation. 

Ba.4.  A  two-stage  approach  to  the  cover- 
age of  farmworkers. 

R2.5.  As  of  July  1,  1975.  household  work- 
ers and  all  casual  workers  be  covered  under 
workmen's  compensation  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  covered  by  Social  Security. 

R2.6.  Workmen's  compensation  coverage 
be  mandatory  for  all  government  employees. 

B2.7.  "There  be  no  exemption  for  any  class 
of  employees,  such  as  professional  athletes 
or  employers  of  charitable  organizations. 

R2.8.  The  term  "employee"  be  defined  as 
broadly  as  possible. 

R2.9.    Workmen's   compensation   be   made 


available  on  an  optional  basis  for  employers, 
par:nei-s,  and  self-employed  persons. 

R2.10.  Workers  be  eligible  for  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  employment. 

R2.11.  An  employee  or  his  survivor  be  given 
the  choice  of  filing  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion claim  in  the  State  where  the  injur>'  or 
death  occurred,  or  where  the  employment 
was  principally  localized,  or  where  the  em- 
ployee Wiis  hired. 

R2.12.  The  "accident'  requirement  be 
dropped  as  a  test  for  compensability. 

R2.13.  All  states  provide  lull  coverage  lor 
work-rtlaied  diseases. 

R2.14.  The  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
oi  the  employment'  test  be  used  to  determine 
coverage  of  injuries  and  diseases. 

R2.15.  The  etiology  of  a  disease,  beiiife  a 
medical  cjuestion,  be  determined  by  a  di  .- 
.^Ijility  evaluation  unit  under  the  coiitrrrt  anti 
.supervision  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
agency. 

R.2.16.  For  deaths  and  Impairments  appar- 
ently cansed  by  a  combination  of  worlr-re- 
lated  sources,  issues  of  causation  be  detor- 
mined  by  the  disability  evaluation  unit. 

R2.17.  Fill!  workmen's  compensation  be'io- 
fiis  be  paid  for  an  impairment  or  death  re- 
svilting  from  both  work-related  and  non- 
\^ork-rt"ated  causes  if  the  work-related  lar- 
lor  was  a  significant  cause  of  the  impainneiii 
or  death. 

R2.18.  Workmen's  compensation  bene  at . 
be  the  exclusive  liabUlty  of  an  employe.- 
when  an  employee  is  impaired  or  dies  be- 
cai;.se  of  a  work-related  injury  or  death. 

R2.19.  Stiits  by  employees  against  negli- 
gent third  parties  generally  be  permitted.  Im- 
munity from  negligence  actions  should  br- 
e.xtended  to  any  third  party  performing  the 
normal  functions  of  the  employer. 

R3.1.  Subject  to  the  State's  maximnm 
weekly  benefit,  a  worker's  weekly  benefit  be 
at  least  80  percent  of  his  spendable  weekh 
earnings. 

R3.2.  Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  a  worker's  weekly  benefit  be 
at  least  66^^^  percent  of  his  gross  weekly  wafre. 
This  formula  shoiUd  be  used  untu  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  In  a  State  exceeds  lOi) 
percent  of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage. 
R3.3.  If  our  recommended  benefit  Increases 
for  workmen's  compensation  are  adopted  the 
benefits  of  other  public  Insurance  programs 
should  be  coordinated  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits.  In  general,  workmen's 
cony>ensatlon  should  be  the  primary  source 
of  benefits  for  work-related  Injuries  and 
diseases. 

R3.4.  Workmen's  compensation  benefits 
not  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments from  a  welfare  program  or  other  pro- 
gram based  on  need. 

R3.6.  The  waiting  period  for  benefits  be  no 
more  than  three  days  and  that  a  period  of 
no  more  than  14  days  be  required  to  qualifv 
for  retroactive  benefits  for  days  lost. 

R3.6.  Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  temporary  total  dlsabUitv 
benefits  be  at  least  80  percent  of  the  worker's 
spendable  weekly  earnings.  This  formula 
iihould  be  used  as  soon  as  feasible  or  in  anv 
case,  as  soon  as  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fits in  a  State  exceeds  100  percent  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.7.  Subject  to  the  State's  maxUnum 
weekly  benefits,  temporary  total  dlsabiUtv 
benefits  be  at  least  6623  percent  of  the 
worker's  gross  weekly  wage. 

R3.8.  As  of  July  1,  1973,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  for  temporary  total  dlsabUity 
be  at  least  66^3  percent  of  the  State's  average 
weekly  wage,  and  that  as  of  July  1,  1975.  the 
maximum  be  at  least  100  percent  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.9.  As  of  July  1.  1977,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  for  temporary  total  disability 
be  at  least  133i^  percent  of  the  State's  aver- 
age weekly  wage;  as  of  July  1,  1979,  the  max- 
imum should  be  at  least  166*3  percent  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage,  and  on  and  after 
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JiUy  1, 1981.  the  maximum  should  be  at  least 
200  percent  of  the  State's  average  weekly 
wage. 

R3.10.  For  all  maximum  weekly  beneflts, 
the  maximum  be  linked  to  the  State °s  average 
weekly  wage  for  the  latest  available  yenr  as 
determined  by  the  agency  administering  the 
State  employment  security  program. 

R3.11.  The  definition  of  permanent  total 
disability  used  In  most  states  be  retained. 
However,  in  those  few  States  which  permit 
the  payment  of  permanent  total  disability 
benefit.s  to  workers  who  retain  substantial 
earning  capacity,  we  recommend  that  our 
benefit  proposals  be  applicable  only  to  those 
cases  which  meet  the  test  of  perniBuent  total 
disability  used  in  most  States. 

R3.12.  Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  permanent  total  disability 
benefits  be  at  least  66%  percent  of  the 
worker's  gross  weekly  wage. 

R3.13.  Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  permanent  total  disability 
benefits  be  at  least  80  percent  of  the  worker's 
spendable  weekly  earnings. 

R3.14.  Beneficiaries  In  permanent  total  dis- 
ability cases  have  their  benefits  increased 
through  time  In  the  same  proportion  as  in- 
creases in  the  State's  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.15.  As  of  July  1,  1973,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  for  permanent  total  disabil- 
ity be  at  least  66%  percent  of  the  State's 
average  weekly  wage,  and  that  as  of  July  1. 
1S75,  the  maximum  be  at  least  100  percent 
of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.16 — As  of  July  1,  1977,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  for  permanent  total  disability 
b«  at  least  133  >^  percent  of  the  State's  aver- 
age weekly  wage;  as  of  July  1.  1979,  the  maxi- 
mum BhoiUd  be  at  least  166%  percent  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage;  and  on  and 
after  July  1,  1S81,  the  maximum  should  be 
at  least  200  percent  of  the  State's  average 
weekly  wage. 

B3.17— Total  disability  benefits  be  paid  for 
the  duration  of  the  worker's  disabUlty,  or  for 
life,  without  any  limitation  as  to  dollar 
amount  or  time. 

B3.1S— Provided  our  other  recommenda- 
ttobs  for  penaanent  total  disability  benefits 
are  adopted  by  the  States,  the  Disability  In- 
surance program  of  Social  Security  continue 
to  reduce  payments  for  those  workers  receiv- 
ing workmen's  compensation  benefits. 

B3.1P  Bach  SUte  should  undertake  a 
thorough  examination  of  pernoanent  partial 
benefits  and  that  the  Federal  Qovermnent 
should  sponsor  a  comprehensive  review  of 
present  and  potential  approaches  to  perma- 
nent partial  benefits. 

R3J0— Subject  to  the  State's  maxlmimi 
weeldjr  benefit,  death  benefits  be  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  worker's  dependable  weekly 
earnings.  This  formula  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  feasible  or,  in  any  case,  as  soon  as 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  in  a  State  ex- 
ceeds 100  percent  of  the  SUte's  average 
weelUy  wage. 

B3J1— Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  death  benefits  be  at  least  66% 
percent  of  the  w«H-ker's  gross  weekly  wage. 
B3.23— BeneflciarleB  In  death  cases  have 
their  benefits  Increaaed  through  time  In  the 
same  proportion  as  increases  in  the  State's 
average  weekly  wage. 

R3.3S— As  of  July  1,  1973,  the  maximiun 
weekly  deatk  benefit  be  at  least  66%  per- 
cent of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage,  and 
that  as  of  July  1,  197S,  the  maTtm^im  be  at 
least  100  percent  of  the  State's  average 
weekly  wage. 

R3-24— As  of  Jxily  1.  1B77,  the  maximum 
weekly  death  benefit  be  at  least  133%  per-  , 
cent  of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage:  as 
of  July  1,  1979,  the  tw^iri^ym  should  be  at 
least  166%  percent  of  the  State's  awage 
weekly  wage,  and  on  and  after  July  l.  1981, 
the  maylimim  should  be  at  least  200  percent 
of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.25.  Death  benefita  be  paid  to  a  widow 
or  widower  for  life  or  unUl  remarriage  and 
in  the  event  of  remarriage  we  recommend 
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should   likewise  be   subject 
respect    to    the    adequacy 
programs. 

R5.3.  Subject   to   sound 
ards,  the  experience  rating 
tended  to  as  many  employer 
R5.4.  Subject    to   sound   t 
ards,  the  relationship  betwee  a 
favorable  experience  relative 
ence  of  other  employers  in  iU 
sification  be  more  equitably 
employer's  insurance  charges 

R6.1.  Each  State  utilize  a 
pensation  agency  to  fulfill 
tive  obligation  of  a  modern 
pensation  program. 

R6.2.  In  those  States     . 
mlnistrator  is  a  member  of 
the   Governor  has   the 
which  member  of  the  appeal 
mission  will  be  the  chief 
those  States  where  the 
a  member  of  the  appeals 
sion,  his  term  of  office 
definite  (where  he  serves  at 
the  Governor)  or  be  for  a 
enough  to  insvu-e  that  a 
time  during  his  term  of 
portunity  to  select  the  chief 
R6.3.  The  members  of  the 
commission    be    appointed 
terms. 

R6.4.  Agency  employees  be 
ice  statxts  or  similar  protection 

R6.5.  The  members  of  the 
commission  and  the  chief 
selected  by  the  Governor  __ 
tion  by  the  legislature  or  _ 
body.    The   other   employees 
should  be  appointed  by  the  c:^ 
tor  or  selected  in  accordance 
civil  service  procedure. 
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within  three  years  after  the  employee  first 
experiences  a  loss  of  wages  which  the  em- 
ployee knows,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence,  should  have  known  was  be- 
cause of  the  work-related  impairment.  If 
benefits  have  previously  been  provided,  the 
claim  period  should  begin  on  the  date  bene- 
riis  were  last  furnished. 

R6.14.  Where  there  is  &21  appellate  level 
v.lthin  the  workmen's  compensation  agency, 
the  decisions  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agency  be  reviewed  by  the  cour'-s  only 
on  question  of  law. 

R6.15.  Attorney's  fees  for  all  parties  be 
reported  for  each  case,  and  that  the  fees 
be  regulated  under  the  rule  making  au- 
thority of  the  workmen's  compensation 
agency. 

R6.16.  The  workmen's  compeu.satlou  agen- 
cy permit  compromise  and  release  agree- 
ments only  rarely  and  only  after  a  confer- 
ence or  hearing  before  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation agency  and  approval  by  the 
agency. 

R6.17.  The  agency  be  particularly  reluc- 
tant to  permit  compromise  and  release 
agreements  which  terminate  medical  and 
rchabUitatlon  benefits. 

R6.18.  Lump-sum  payments,  even  In  the 
absence  of  a  compromise  and  release  agree- 
ment, be  permitted  only  T^ith  agency  ap- 
proval. 

R6.19.  The  administrator  has  the  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  reports  which  must  be 
submitted  by  employers,  employees,  attor- 
neys, doctors,  carriers,  and  other  parties  in- 
volved in  the  workmen's  compensation  de- 
livery system. 

R6.20.  The  States  be  free  to  coniinun  their 
present  Insturaiice  arrangements  or  to  per- 
nUt  private  insurance,  self-insurance,  and 
State  funds  where  any  of  iheae  tvpts  of 
irisurance  are  now  excluded. 

R6.21.  Procedtires  be  established  lu  each 
State  to  provide  benefits  to  employees  whose 
benefits  are  endangered  because  of  an  insol- 
vent carrier  or  employer  or  because  an  em- 
ployer faUs  to  comply  with  the  law  mandat- 
ing the  purchase  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion Insurance. 

R6.22.  Because  Inflation  has  adversely  af- 
fected the  payments  of  those  claimants  whose 
benefits  began  when  benefits  were  not  at 
their  cxirrent  levels,  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion retroactive  benefit  fund  be  established 
to  incresfie  the  benefits  to  current  levels  for 
those  claUnants  still  entitled  to  compensa- 

ExHisrr  2 
Stction-bt-Section    Analysis    op   s     2018 
National  Workers'  Compensation  Act  of 

.section  1 — short  thxe 
This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Worker;,'  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1975." 

frCTION   2— FINDINGS  AND  DH.CLARATION  Or 
PCKPOSE 

^ction  2(a)  provides  that  the  Congre^^e 
finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  thousands  of  American  workers  are 
killed  or  permanently  disabled  and  millions 
injured  from  work-related  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases, 

(2)  work-related  Injuries,  diseases,  and 
death  Impose  a  substantial  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce  and  adversely  affect  the 
general  welfare. 

(3)  work-related  Injuries  or  diseases  often 
affect  workers  in  their  most  productive 
years  with  a  resultant  impact  on  their  de- 
pendent famUies. 

(4)  most  injured  and  iU  workers  and  their 
lamiUes  depend  on  SUte  workers'  compen- 
sation systems  for  economic  security,  medi- 
cal treatment.  rehabiliUtlon.  and  reemploy- 
ment assistance  when  they  suffer  work- 
I  elated  Injuries  or  death, 

(5)  both  workers  who  suffer  from  work- 
ina:ed  hijurles.  disea.se.  or  death  and  the 


national  intescst  are  best  served  by  a  uni- 
form and  comprehensive  national  workers' 
compensation  system, 

(6)  existing  State  workers'  compensation 
Inws  do  not  provide  a  prompt  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  compensation, 

(7)  basic  national  objectives  for  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  system  Include: 

(a)   Universal  covei-age; 
^b)  Substantial  protection  against  Inter- 
ruption of  Income; 

(c)  Prompt  and  adequate  medical  care 
and  rehabilitative  services  in  order  to  correct 
work-related  injuries  and  to  restore  work- 
ers to  gainful  employment; 

( d )  Encouragement  of  safety; 

(e)  An  effective  delivery  system  of  bene- 
fit -•:  and  scn-lces, 

(8)  for  workers'  protection.  Congress  must 
provide  nation?!  minimum  requlrement.s  for 
State  Workers'  Compensation  law  and  a  na- 
tional enforcement  procedure. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  through  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  Act  is  to — 

(1)  establish  minimum  workers'  compen- 
.sation  benefits  for  employees  and  administra- 
tive requirements  for  State  workers'  com- 
pensation agencies, 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  benefits  and  requirements  through 
State  workers'  compensation  S3rstems, 

(3)  encourage  and  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  improve 
existing  workers  compensation  systems  so 
as — 

(a)  To  provide  all  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies a  uniform,  adequate,  prompt  and  equit- 
able system  of  workers'  compensation;  and 

(b)  To  restore  disabled  workers  through 
medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  the  fullest  possible  physical,  mental 
and  economic  usefulness. 

SECTION    3 — DEFINITIONS 

Tills  section  defines  the  various  terma 
used  In  the  Act. 

SECTION    4 — COVERACE   AND   VENtrt: 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  this  act  shall 
apply  to  all  employers  and  all  employees  in 
any  State. 

Section  4 lb)  provides  that  an  injured  em- 
ployee or  survivors  of  a  deceased  employee 
whose  imemployment  necessitated  travel  be- 
tween States  or  between  the  United  States 
and  any  other  country  may  claim  benefits  In 
the  State — 

(1)  of  the  employers  prmcipal  place  of 
business,  or 

(2)  of  tlie  employer's  headquarters,  or 

(3)  where  the  employee  was  either  hired, 
appointed,  elected  or  accepted  employment, 
or 

(4)  where  the  Uijury.  disease  or  death  for 
which  benefits  are  claimed  occurred,  or 

(5)  where  the  employee  was  domiciled  at 
the  time  of  the  Injury,  death,  or  discovery  or 
incidence  of  a  work-related  disease. 

SECTION     5— ENTmEMENT    TO    WOSKFSS'    COM- 
PENSATION BENEFITS 

Section  5  provides  that  any  employee  who 
becomes  disabled  or  dies  due  to  any  work-re- 
lated injury  or  the  survivors  of  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  ben- 
efits: 

(a)  compensation,  medical  benefits,  re- 
habiUtatlcMi  services,  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided tmder  the  law  of  the  State  having  ap- 
propriate Jurisdiction, 

(b)  initial  selection  of  a  physician  from 
among  all  licensed  physicians  appioved  by 
the  State  workers'  compensation  agency, 

(c)  no  time  or  dollar  maximum  limitation 
on  the  amount  ot  compensation  payable  for 
death  or  total  disability, 

(d)  no  time  or  doiler  maximum  limitation 
on  the  type  or  extent  of,  or  expense  for,  med- 
ical care,  rehabilitation  services,  or  other 
services  determined  necesary  by  the  State 
workers'  compensation  ageocy, 

(e)  compensation  paid  to  Injured  workers 
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for  total  disability  or  to  stirvlvors  of  a  de- 
ceased employee,  of  at  least  66  percent  of  the 
employees  average  weekly  wage  subject  to 
the  following  limitations: 

(1)  Beginning  on  the  first  day  ot  the  first 
calendar  qtiarter,  two  years  after  the  date  pf 
enactment,  maxlmmn  weekly  benefits  for 
that  year  .sl..!ll  be  at  least  100  percent  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage  for  the  fir^=t 
four  of  the  l,-..-;t  six  calendar  quarters. 

(2)  During  the  next  year  the  ma.ximum 
weekly  benefits  shall  be  at  least  160  percent 
of  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage  for  the 
first  four  of  the  la.st  six  calendar  quarters. 

(3)  In  the  following  year,  maximum  week- 
ly benefits  shall  be  at  least  200  percent  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage  for  the  first 
four  of  tho  last  six  calendar  quarters. 

(f)  mlnimiim  weekly  compensation  bene- 
fits for  total  disability  during  any  one  yenr 
period  from  July  1  to  June  30  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  or  tJr»e 
Injured  employee's  actvtal  wage,  whichever  Is 
lcs3.  Minimum  weekly  benefits  for  death  of  at; 
least  60  percent  of  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wm-c  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year, 

(g)  rehabilitative  services  to  reduce  dl.-.- 
ability  and  restore  the  physical,  psycholojrt- 
cal,  social  and  vocational  fmictioniug  of  the 
Indlvldtial.  Rehabilitation  services  are  addi- 
tional benefits  and  shall  not  affect  the 
amounts  of  other  compensation  benetita, 

(h)  if  an  injury  causes  death  or  an  em- 
ployee entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
total  permanent  dtsability  dies,  death  bene- 
fits payable  to  the  widow  or  virldower  for  life 
or  until  remarriage  with  at  least  two  years' 
b?neflts  payable  upon  remarriage  and  to  sur- 
viving children  until  ege  18,  or  age  25  If  such 
child  Is  a  full-time  student  in  an  accredited 
educational  Institution  or  for  life  if  such 
child  Is  physically  or  mentally  Incapable  of 
self-support.  Such  benefits  are  In  additio:i 
to  any  compensation  otherwise  available, 

(1)  a  maximum  waiting  period  for  bene- 
fits of  three  days  and  a  maximum  quallfy- 
lug  period  for  retroactive  benefits  during 
such  waiting  period  of  fourteen  days, 

(J)  periodic  adjustments  of  compeu'^ation 
benefits  to  refiect  increases  in  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage  levels  and  benefit  levels, 
or  maximiun  limits  thereon,  under  State 
law, 

(k)  attorney  fees  added  to  an  award  when 
a  claimant  succeeds  In  obtaining  or  increas- 
ing the  award  through  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings, 

(Da  time  limit  for  filing  a  claim  of  three 
years.  In  cases  of  latent  disabiUty,  the  time 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  employee 
has  a  compensable  disability  and  is  aware,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  known,  of  the  casual  relationship  of  the 
disability  to  employment.  Timely  filing  of  a 
disabUlty  claim  wUl  satisfy  time  require- 
ments for  a  death  claim  based  on  the  same 
injury.  Time  limits  do  not  begin  to  run 
against  minors  until  21  years  of  age  Is  at- 
tained or  against  incompetents,  except  whe:  <■ 
there  is  an  appointed  legal  representative, 

(m)  appropriate  compensation  even  where 
an  injured  employee's  religious  beliefs  do  not 
permit  the  usual  medical  care  or  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  be  used. 

SECTION    6 — EMPLOYMENT    RELATED    DISEASES 

Section  6(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  undertake 
a  study  of  employment-related  diseases  and 
to  recommend  standards  for  determining  if 
the  dlsense  is  work -related  and  If  disability 
or  death  v,-as  due  to  the  disease.  The  stand- 
ards may  include  reasonable  presumptions. 
The  Secrel-iry  of  HEW  shall  also  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  and  other 
sotirces  concerning  new  employment  related 
diseape-.  Results  shall  be  published  and  fur- 
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nished  to  the  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
1  Hl>or. 

Section  6(b)  provides  that  when  the  Sec- 
ret Hry  determhies  new  or  addittotiHl  stnud- 
.trds  should  be  promulgated  in  atcordinue 
«!ih  .section  6(B».  such  stundcird-  shall  b«f 
reierred  to  the  Advisory  ConiniLs.-.iou,  which 
N  liill  Imve  270  days  in  which  to  approve,  dis- 
Hpprove  or  approve  with  modlHcaiion  xuch 
-■i«ndards.  The  CammU>sion  Is  authorized  tu 
r» ooniinend  standards  oX  its  own  to  the  S»>i- 
retary  of  Labor  who  is  authorised  Co  promul- 
gate any  standard  approved  (or  approved 
with  niodlfications)  or  recommended  bv  the 
CommiHslou,  in  accordance  with  tljo  Adntin- 
i-.traLlve  Procedure  Act  («  USC  551  ei.  .seq.i 
Any  standard  «o  promulgated  «l.i.ll  i;e  ei<- 
rorceable  as  U  11  were  State  law. 

SKCnoN   7 ^OFECnVK   DA  IK 

Section  7  provides  that  notwlth.-'andi)- 
any  provisions  of  SUte  law.  section  3  -shall 
take  effect  two  years  after  the  enactment 
dale  and  shall  be  enforced  by  state  agenrle.s 
a.s  if  they  were  State  law. 

SEt-TlON    a— STAT*    WO«KERS'    COMPKNSWIOJJ 
AGENCY     aEQniREMRNTS 

S«'cllon  8(a)  provides  that  each  Sta^e  as- 
•ure  that  its  workers'  compen-sation  law 
meetj.  the  following  requlrement.s: 

(1)  a  single  sute  agency  shall  he  deslt- 
nated  to  administer  the  taw.  The  agency  Is 
authorized  to  supervise  and  determine  the 
appropriate  medical  and  rehabilitation  .serv- 
ices hi  each  case,  and  to  order  changes  in 
such  care, 

(2 1  the  agency  shall  maintain  a  rehabili- 
tation services  unit  which  shall  at  least  pro- 
vide nijured  employees  with:  appropriate 
voluntary  programs,  notification  ut  ;tvailable 
rehabilitation  benefits  and  projnpi  i  laim  re- 
ferrals. The  agency  shall  evaluate  it*  services 
and  submit  annual  reports  to  (he  Secretary 
Activities  shoiUd  be  coordinated  with  th<we 
of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  anencv 
to  avoid  duplication  and  to  promote  the  goals 
o«   the  Vocational  RehabUitatlon  Act. 

(3»  state  workers-  compensation  atrencles 
shall  provide  assistance  to  clahiiants  in  proc- 
essing claims  and  to  recipients  in  obtain  ins 
the  best  services  available. 
^t*  ,  '""^  *"*  expeditious  procedures  for 
"solving  contested  cases  shall  be  established, 
including  appellate  procedures  wiihhi  the 
otate  courts, 

ft-!,iL-*l"  "t*.**  '^•'ocy  shall  regulate  fees 
payable  to  clahnants'  attorneys, 

»nii*Li!il^**  """  payments  or  compromise 
I^»!!**^  agreements  for  benefits  are  per- 
mitted  only  under  conditions  specified  in  the 
i««J^   *"^   "*'   approval   of   the   State 

nritort'Si^^i!  "i?f»»'*8  «toa»  be  taken  for 
protection  of  benefits  lo  the  event  that  insur- 
•noe  carriers  or  seU-lnsurers  become  tosol- 
«?^L^K*^^  employer  or  carrier  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  Stete  law, 

•einL  ^*    **!!?    workers'    compensation 
•eency  be  assured  of  adequate  funding. 
est^hiiHh?^'*'  provisions  shall  be  created  for 
ffind         ^  financing  a  second  Injury 


t  on. 


a  *f 


lei: 


t  ir 


dt 


i  tes. 


fund, 

(10)  employers  shaU  be  encouraged  to  hire 
cap^Ie  handicapped  Job  appUca£te. 

torney.  physician  or  other  party  involved 
In  carrying  out  the  law  shaU  file  with  the 
SSr;%qX^   "^"^  «»   "»*   State   agency 

(12)  the  State  agency  shall  report  to  the 
secretary  any  Information  that  the  Secretars' 
shall  require,  ' 

(13)  tba  sute  agency  shall  appoint  em- 
ployees through  the  State  civil  service  sys- 
tem or  other  merlt-baaed  system. 

Section  a(b)  prortdea  that  this  section 
shall  take  effect  two  years  after  the  enact- 
meut  date. 

BECnON  9 — KNTOaCEMKNT 

Section  B(a)  provldet  ttiat  any  employee 
or  surrlTor  of  a  deceased  employee  aggrieved 


by  a  determination   of 
compensation  agency,  may 
tion    against    the    employ* . 
benefits  described  in  sectio  i 
the  appropriate  U.S.  distrl  t 
rriijied  under  section  4(b)  i 
with  Title  28  USC  1331.  or  ( 
v-ith   appropriate   Jurisdic. 
courts  may  reviev.-  the  aw 
minlolrative  agency  and  ni 
of   ihe   record   below,    and 
subatHtitial  weight   of  tht 
modliy.  or  set  aside  the 
with    the  district   couns 
dividual  mnst  meet  the  .* 
minimum  applicable  to  fedotal 

Section    g(b)     authori/.ei 
when  he  has  rea.son  to  bell 
plover  or  State  workers  i  _ 
has  failed  to  provide  the 
in  .sections  6  and  6.  to  8>>e. 
provide  such  artirmalive  rel 
propriate  by  bringing  >i  ci' 
appropriate  U.S.  diotrh  t    c 
in  section   J(b).  The  Serre 
tervene  in  »n  a'llon  filed 
under  (a)  above.  The  U.S. 
jurisdiction  over  actions 
subsection  without  regard 
co'iiroversy. 

Section  9 (CI  authorizes  tl 

(1)  wiieuever  he  determ 
tion   with  the  Advisory   Ct 
State    workers'    compensat  on 
failed  to  comply  with  .sectio: 
pliance  through   Informal 
ference.  conciliation  and  i 

(2)  to  t:'ke   whatever  ac 
to  assure  employees  and  emfloy 
fits  which  are  denied  them 
compliance,   if  within   one 
informal  methods  commen 
determines  that  any  State 
to  be   in   noncompliitnce. 
provisions  of  tills  paragi 
is  authorized  to  employ  sue 
sonnel  as  nece.ssary  to  a.ssi 
is   effectively    and    Hdequati 
and,  to  this  end.  may  est?.i 
adjudicatory  pai:el.s  which 
parable  to  those  exercised 

Section  9(b)  limits  the 
action   by   claimants,    by 
under  section  5  of  this 
recovery   for   benefits   again: 
fellow  employers,  or  the  col  It 
agent  of  the  employer. 

SECTION  10 GRANTS  ': 

Section  10(a)  authOTlzea 
during  fiscal  year  1976  an< 
fiscal  years  to  make  grants  to 
has  designated  a  State  ageni 
State: 

(1)  to  Identify  workers 
needs  and  responsibility 

(2)  in  carrying  otit  pr  , 
requirements  of  section  8 

(3)  in  developing  plans 
ing  systems  for  collecting  i 
workers'    compensation    (b) 
pertise  and  enforcement  caj. 
sonnel    engaged    In    workers 
programs,  (c)  otherwise 
ministration     and    enfo... 
workers'  compensation  laws 
the  objectives  of  this  Act 

Section  10(b)  provides 
nors  shall  designate  the  _ 
agency  for  receipt  of  grants 
section. 

Section  10(c)  provides  tha 
so  designated  shall  apply  to 
grants  under  this  section. 

Section  10(d)  provides 

shall  review,  approve  or  rejec  t 
tlons.  In  cases  of  rejection, 
the    applicant    shall    be 
reasons. 

Section  10(e)   establishes 
Federal  share  of  each  State  _ 
cent  of  the  proposed  projects 
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ferences  among  the  States 
share  of  such  grants  shall  be 
live  criteria. 

Section  lOif)  auUiori/.es  th  } 
of  necessary  funds  for  fiscal 
the  following  two  fiscal  years 
provisions  of  this  .section. 
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Secretary : 
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Cojimission  that  a 
agency    has 
8,  lo  seek  com- 
lethods  of  con- 
■sua.slon.  and 
ion   is  necessary 
ers  the  bene- 
ue  to  such  non- 
year  after  such 
the  Secretary 
{ Ecenoy  continues 
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,   the  Secretary 
additional  per- 
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9  Of  third  party 
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»nv  State  which 
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g^ant  of  90  per- 
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Section 
in  consultJitinn  with  the 
Kducntion   and   Welfare 
maintain  a  program  of 
tion  and  anuly.sis  of  workers 
statistics.  The  program   may 
ploynient. 

Section    ll(bl    provides 
his  duties  under  11(a).  the 

1 1  >  promote,  encourage,  or 
Kram.s  of  studies,  informatlor 
nicivtion  concerning  workers' 
statistlc.s; 

<2)    require   that  each  ty™ 
carrier  maintain  records  whicl 
ily  available  to  the  Secretary 
include  the  following  (any  " 
the   use   of  averages,   groupl- 
approximattons,  as  determine< 
tary)  :  ^ 

(A)  Sufficient  totals  from  ^,, 
to  produce  reliable  and  credlbl  • 
calculatUig  premium  rates  foj 
clas.siflcatioiis. 

(Bi  Sufflcieiit  totals  for ,„ 

ity  figures  needed  for  actuarjtl 
financial  reports. 

(C»  Separate  totals  for  insu 
occupation,   date  of  birth, 
period  of  in.surance, 

(Oi   Separate  totals  for 
sured    workers,    simUar    to 
tmder  .subclause  (c). 

( 3 )  make  grants  to  States  or 
.subdivisions  lo  assist  them  in 

administering  programs 

compensation  statistics;  and 

(4)  arrange,  by  grants  or 
research  and  uivestlgations  as 
furthering  the  objectives  of 

Section  11(0  limits  the  1. 
grants  under  section  11(b)(3) 
of  the  program's  total  cost. 

Section    11(d)    authorizes 
with  the  con.sent  of  any  State 
subdivision,  to  use  the  services, 
employees  of  the  agencies  of 
political  subdivisions,  with  or 
bursement.  for  purposes  of  thl 

Section   11  (e)    requires 
such  reports  the  Secretary  , 
latton.  as  necessary  to  carry 
imder  this  Act. 

Section  11(f)  provides  that 
tween   the  Department   of 
State  already  In  effect  on  the  __, 
and  pertaining  to  the  collectic  n 
compensation  statistics  shah 
until  superceded  by  grants  or 
under  this  Act. 
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SECTION  12 — Atmrr: 
Section    12    provides    that 
grants  shall  keep  any  records 
tarj'  requires,  including  those 
the  amount  and  disposition 
costs  of  the  project  for  which 
made,  and  the  amount  supplied 
ect  from  other  sources. 

Section  (b)   authorizes  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the 
have  access  to  any  books,  docuitients, 
and  records  of  recipients  of 
purpose  of  audit  and 


examlnat:  an 


RI  PORT 


SECTION  13 — ^ANNXTAI. 

This  section  directs  the 

120  days  of  the  convening  of 
session  of  each  Congress,  to  submit 
President  for  transmittal  to 
port  on  matters  relating  to  thls|Act 

SECTION  14 — ADVISORY 

Section    14(a)     establishes 
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Workers'  Compensation  Advisory  Commis- 
sion composed  c^  nine  members  i^pointed 
t)y  the  President  with  the  Senate's  advise 
■.aid  consent.  There  shall  be  three  represent - 
i.  lives  of  labor,  three  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, one  of  which  is  reqtilred  to  be  frim  the 
insurance  Industry,  and  three  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public.  The  President 
-hall  designate  one  of  the  public  membn:^ 
ix=i  Chairman.  Five  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  three 
year3  except  of  the  members  first  appointed, 
ihree  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  three 
.^hall  be  appointed  for  two  years  and  three 
shall  be  appointed  for  tliree  years. 

Sec.  ion  14(b)  directs  the  State  agency 
v.lthin  90  days  after  enactment,  to  forwjird 
to  the  Commission  for  review  all  cases  from 
the  past  two  years,  which  were  previously 
denied  or  in  v/hich  benefits  awarded  where 
not  ill  accordance  with  Section  5  and  which 
now  come  under  this  Act.  The  Cominissiou 
sliall  undertake  a  study  focusing  on  cases 
luvolvhig  permanent  total  disability  where 
payments  are  expired,  frozen,  or  denied, 
with  findings  submitted  to  Congress  as  part 
of  the  yearly  report  required  by  Section 
14(1).  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
undertake  a  voluntary  study  of  cases  which 
occurred  before  the  two  year  limitation. 

Section  14(c)  provides  tliat  ihe  Ccuimis- 
.sion  shall — 

(1)  momtor  the  States'  progress  hi  im- 
proving their  workers'  compenbation  pro- 
grams, in  fiurnishUig  benefits  and  in  com- 
plying with  the  admliiistratlve  require- 
ments; 

(2)  advL«e  the  Secretary  of  its  couclusioii-s 
as  to  the  State  agency's  compliance  or  non- 
compliance; 

(3)  research  and  develc^  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  workers'  compensation 
programs  and  for  determining  the  compen- 
!>aticn  payable  for  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability; 

(4)  recommend  appropriaie  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action  to  improve  the 
programs; 

(6)  fumLsh  technical  assistance  to  States 
for  Imjwoving  programs;  and. 

(6)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  administra- 
tion of  workers'  compensaUon  programs  and 
make  recommendations  for  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  changes. 

SecUou  14(d)(1)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  authorized  subcommittee  to 
hold  hearing."?,  take  testimony  and  conduct 
Its  affairs  as  it  deems  adyisable.  Authorized 
members  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses. 

Secuon  14(d)(2)  authorizes  and  directs 
each  department,  agency  and  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government's  executive  branch 
to  furnish  the  CommlTSlon  ivlth  any  infor- 
mation necersary. 

Section  14(e)  provides  that  subject  to 
rules  and  regutatlons  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairmaix  shall  have  the  power 
to —  "^ 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
tne  executive  director  and  such  additional 
■stai.   personnel  as  necessary;    and 

(2;  procure  temporary  and  IntemUttent 
Co''de'^3I09^^   authorized   by   5   United  SUtes 

Section  (f)  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or  SUte 
ayencies,    private    firms,    insUtuttons,    and 

individuals  for  activities  nece.ssary  to  dis- 
•narge  its  duties.  * 

Section  (g)  authorizes  members  of  the 
Conmilsslon  to  be  compensated  for  the  per- 
lormance  of  their  duties  as  mem'oers  and 
•^■nutlos  them  to  reimbursement  for  travel 

;?^'f  f'^^    ''''*    *>***^''    nwessary    expenses 
'oiir.ected  v.  ith  their  duties. 

SecUon  (h)  amend,s  5  United  States  Cod.- 
o-iib  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t'^e  fol- 
^'s";?,""'''  clausc-"(i3*)  Chairman.  Work- 
f^-s  compensation  Advison-  Commission" 
t  o  2!°."  *'L  ^'"'=ts  the  C.in.mls.-:ion  to 
i-aMsm...  ,„  the  Presidem  and  Co.-.grcs.-   „nr 


later  than  February  1  of  each  year,  a  report 
of  its  activltiea  and  tecoaunendatlons. 

SECTION    IS — rrrECT  of  PBUOCIC  aDJT73TMENT 
OM  OTBXR  tiAWS 

Section  IS  provides  that  no  amount  paid 
as  a  periodic  adjustment  of  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits  ahall  be  considered  in 
the  determluatiou  of  eligibility  for  or 
amount  of  any  other  benefit  authorized  by 
Federal  or  State  law. 

SECTION  16 SEP.\RABII.rrY 

This  section  provides  that  if  any  otlier 
pruvlsloii  cf  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
piovislon  or  circumstances  other  than  those 
as  to  v/hich  it  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be 
afTecled  thereby.         ^ 

SECTION  17 APPaA>aiATIONS 

This  iiection  authorizes  such  appropiia- 
tiona  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

S.    2818 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
again  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  WiLLiAKs),  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  establish  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards  for  all  State 
workers'  compensation  laws  and  to  assist 
and  encourage  the  States  to  bring  their 
laws  up  to  such  Federal  muiimum  stand- 
ards. 

In  1968  I  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  the  National  Commission  ou 
State  Woiicers'  CompensaUon  Laws. 
That  legislation  was  subeequoitly  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  was  issued  In  1972.  The 
Commission's  conclusion  was  that: 

state  workmen's  con^iensaticMi  laws  are  In 
general  neither  adequate  nor  equitable. 
While  several  states  have  good  programs, 
and  while  medical  care  and  some  other 
aspects  of  workmen's  compensation  are  com- 
mendable, strong  points  too  often  are 
matched  by  weak. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Commission's 
conclusions  are  still  valid.  Regrettably, 
although  the  Commission  promulgated 
a  set  of  19  essential  recommendations  to 
be  met  by  the  States  by  July  1,  1975,  the 
fact  is  that  although  significant  im- 
provements have  been  ma4e  In  State 
laws,  compliance  with  the  Commission's 
19  essential  recommendations  Is  far  from 
realized. 

The  present  bill  wotdd  implement  the 
Commission's  far-reaching  and  specific 
recommendations  for  improvements  in 
State  workers'  compensation  laws.  It  is 
also  consistent  with  the  Commission's 
recommendation  that  federalization  of 
workers'  compensation  be  rejected  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  Today's  bill  also 
incorporates  significant  changes  from 
the  bill.  S.  2008,  which  Senator  Williams 
and  I  cosponsored  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  which  was  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
tn  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Those 
hearings  were  most  helpful  in  clarifying 
and  sharpening  the  Issues  posed  by  this 
legLslation.  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  by  numerous  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied during  those  bearings  on  S.  2008. 

Under  the  bill,  effective  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  Federal  minimum 
;:tandards,  ba.sed  for  the  most  part  on  tlie 
rtcommerded  standards  of  the  National 
rommissioii,  would  ro  into  effect  and 
v.ou'd  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  law 


of  each  State.  Unlike  the  approach  of 
S.  2008,  which  required  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  approve  each  State  law,  and 
provided  that  the  Federal  Longsliore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  would  apply  within  any  State 
whose  laws  failed  to  meet  Federal  mini- 
mum standards,  under  today's  bill,  no 
State  law  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  nor  would  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harix>r  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  replace  the  State  law. 
Rather,  the  standards  world  auto- 
matically be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  State 
law  and  eixforceable  as  such  in  the  State 
workers'  compensation  agency  and 
tlirough  the  administrative  and  judicial 
appellate  apparatik.  established  under 
State  law. 

In  order  to  assiu'e  reasonable  consist- 
ency in  tlie  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  minimum  standards 
provided  In  the  bill,  a  claimant  who  be- 
lieved he  was  denied  a  benefit  guaran- 
teed under  this  bill  would  have  the  op- 
tion, after  exhausting  available  State 
administrative  remedies,  to  file  a  petition 
for  a  review  in  an  appropriate  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  if  the  matter  in  controversy 
exceeds  $10,000.  This  will  insure  that  the 
Federal  cotirts  are  not  deluged  with  these 
claims,  but  that  claimants  with  serious 
injuries  will  have  access  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  assert  rights  guaranteed  under 
Federal  law. 

Administrative  criteria  are  also  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  to  ensure  that  the  sys- 
tem ftmctions  as  fairly  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  Here  there  has  also  been  a 
change  from  S.  2008.  Under  today's  bill, 
if  the  State  workers'  compensation 
agency  faUs  to  meet  Federal  minimum 
criteria,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  given 
broad  discretion,  after  exhausting  In- 
formal methods  of  conciliation  and  con- 
ference, to  take  action  tailored  to  meet 
the  particular  administrative  deficiencies 
that  may  exist.  Under  S.  2008,  the  anly 
remedy  to  cure  administrative  deficien- 
cies was  to  apply  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
in  the  State.  Today's  bill  avoids  this  "all 
or  nothing"  approach. 

MAJOR    FESEBAL   STANDARDS   IK   Tllr  ElLL 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
important  standards  which  would  Ije  es- 
tablished under  today's  bill: 

Universal  coverage;  no  exclusion.^ 
based  on  numbeis  of  employees  or  type 
of  employment — except  where  anotlier 
Federal  law  already  appUes; 

No  maximum  limitations  on  total 
benefits  for  dcatli  or  temporary  or  per- 
nument  total  disability; 

No  maximum  limitation  on  the  type 
or  extent  of  medical  care  or  rehabilita- 
tion services; 

Benefits  for  temporary  or  ijorinatient 
disability  and  death  benefits  must  be  not 
less  than  66%  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  weekly  wage,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  no  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wages  dm'ing 
the  fh'st  year  after  enactment,  rising  to 
no  less  than  200  percent  of  statewide 
average  weekly  wages  commencing  in  the 
third  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Minimum  payment,s  of  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  statewide  average  weekly 
wages  but  not  more  than  the  iniured 
worker's  average  wetidy  wage; 

SuiTivor  benefits  to  widows  and  tiiil- 
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dren  until  at  least  age  18,  or  age  25.  if  a 
student; 

Waiting  period  of  not  more  than  3  days 
vith  retroactive  benefits  paid  after  14 
tiavs; 

Special  provisions  for  dealing  with  in- 
juries to  employees  sxiffering  preexisting 
hnjwirment,  including  establishment  of 
?  special  fund: 

Appropriate  periodic  adjustment  of 
benefits  for  those  already  receivmg  bene- 
fits to  reflect  the  Increases  in  statewide 
average  weekly  wages  and  benetit  levels: 

Free  choice  of  physicians; 

Appropriate  medical  and  rehabilitation 
services,  with  no  reduction  in  benefits 
during  rehabilitation;  and 

Attorney's  fees  to  be  added  to  an  award 
where  claimant  has  been  successful  in 
adjudicatory  proceedings. 

OCCUPATXONAI.     DISEASES 

One  of  the  most  critical,  and  contro- 
versial, areas  of  workers'  compensation 
reform  concerns  occupational  diseases. 
The  failure  of  State  laws  to  cover  certain 
kinds  of  occupational  diseases,  and  the 
failure  of  some  State  agencies  to  recog- 
nize specific  diseases,  such  as  black  lung, 
as  work  related  have  spawned  enormous 
amounts    of    litigation    and    injustice 
throughout  the  country.  Under  today's 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  di- 
rected to  conduct  research  in  the  area  of 
occupational  diseases  to  develop  and  to 
promulgate  standards   for   determining 
the  existence  of  occupational  diseases  and 
the  circiunstances  under  which  a  disease 
should  be  considered  to  have  arisen  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  employment.  The 
standards    may    include    presumptions, 
where  appropriate.  A  similar  provision 
contained  in  S.  2008  was  sharply  criti- 
cized by  many  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  during 
the  last  Congress.  Pears  were  expressed 
based  on  the  cost  and  tlie  nature  of  the 
black  lung  program.  This  biU  meets  those 
criticisms  by  requiring  that  new  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
HEW  for  occupational  diseases  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  nine-member  Advisory 
Commission  established  under  the  law. 
This  requirement  should  assure  that  any 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
will  be  in  accord  with  estabUshed  medi- 
cal noi-ms. 

STUDT  or  OLD  CASf;S 

Under  this  bill,  the  advisoi-y  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  conduct  a  studv  of 
cases  involving  total  disability  which 
arose  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  possibility  of 
reopening  such  old  claims  for  adjudica- 
tion imder  the  new  minimum  standards 
which  would  be  estabUshed  by  today's 
biU.  Under  S.  2008  States,  in  order  to 
gain  Federal  approval  for  their  laws, 
should  have  had  to  provide  in  some  way 
for  pasnnent  of   reopened  old   claims 


which  were  determined  ^> 
benefits  under  the  new 
ards.  A  great  deal  of  thi  v. 
ceived  by  the  Subcommit  «e 
S.  2008  focused  on  the 
and  the  potentially  hug( 
able,  costs  of  this  ] 
Much  as  I  would  prefei 
positive  action  with 
who    are    totally    disablfcd 
claims  have  been  denied 
because  of  inadequate  oi 
sions  in  State  laws,  I  an 
conclude  that  such  actior 
in  today's  bill  and  that 
of  this  matter  is  requii-ed 
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on  Labor  on 

impracticality 
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)n  in  S.  2008. 
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to  claimants 
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compelled  to 
is  not  possible 
further  study 


Under  todays  bill,  an 
deemed  to  have  arisen  ou 
course  of  employment  _ 
factors  were  a  significan ; 
injury.  S.  2008  used  the  . 
ing"  rather  than  the  tei 
This  change  brings  the  p 
confoi-mity  with  the  National 
.sion's  recommendations 
the  term  "significant" 
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STAND  IRDS 

Under  this  bill,  excep ;  for  occupa- 
tional diseases,  there  is  ni  authority  for 
the  administrative  promul  jation  of  addi- 
tional standards.  This  is  a  nother  change 
from  S.  2008.  It  is  therefo  re  appropriate 
for  me  to  mention  at  lea  3t  three  areas 
where  additional  Federal  i  tandards  may 
be  desirable,  either  in  thii  bill  or  future 
legislation. 

First,  reemployment  . 
any.  State  laws  appear  to 
ant«e  that  a  worker  who 
subsequently  recovers  will 
by  his  former  employer. 
amendments  to  the  FECA 


r]  jhts :    Pew,   if 

<  ffer  any  guar- 

s  injured  and 

36  reemployed 

In   the   1974 

program  such 

protection  was  accorded  t )  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  deals  with  thi ;  question  in- 
directly by  requiring  mir  ers  with  evi- 
dence of  pneumoconiosis  (black  lung) 
to  be  given  the  opportuni  y  to  transfer 
to  relatively  dust-free  jobs  I  am  not  now 
in  a  position  to  form  a  i\  dgment  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  legal  gu  uantee  of  re 


employment  rights  should 


thisjaw;  but  certainly  this  irea  warrants 
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whether   a   legislative   soh  tion   to   this 
problem  is  desirable  and    feasible. 
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law  of  which 
fringe  bene- 


fm-ther  consideration  and 
Second,  continuance  of 
during  disability:  No  State 
I  am  aware  requires  that 
fits,  such  as  a  pension  ai  id  health  in- 
sm-ance  be  continued  duri  ig  the  period 
of  an  Injiu-ed  worker's  pi  riod  of  total 
disabUity.  Yet  it  is  obviou ;  that  loss  of 
such  fringe  benefits  can  I;  b  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  tragic  fact  Is  an  injured 
worker.  We  need  to  find  ou  t  more  infor- 
mation about  how  breaks  i  a  service  due 
to  work-related  disability  i  re  treated  in 
most  pension  and  welfarj  funds, 


Third,  peimanent  partikl 
Permanent  partial  disabilit; ' 
of  the  most  important  and 
areas  in  the  workers' 
form  dialog.  The  National 
recommended  further  studj 
lem,  and  under  this  bill 
Commission  is  charged  with 
as    one   of    its   specific 
Frankly,  I  had  hoped  tha 
going  discussions  of  this 
the  amendments  to  State 
been  enacted  in  recent 
sensus  Vvould  have  emerge  I 
not  seem  to  have  occurred, 
propriate  at  this  time  to  r 
again  in  the  hope  of  poi„._.. 
some  more  specific  provisiois 
addressed  to  the  pemianen 
ability  problem. 

While  the  three  areas  ] 
tioned  deserve  serious  _v 
do  not  wish  my  remarks  to 
as  countenancing  any  fui. 
enacting  today's  bill  into  laMi 

F.MLURE   OF  THE  STATES  TO   MEE1 
sion's  ESSFNTIAL 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
mission   recommended    tha 
meet  its  19  essential 
July  1,  1975.  Witness  after 
had  testified  in  opposition 
ment   of   Federal   minimuri 
during  the  last  Congress  in 
the  hearings  on  S.  2008 
ever,  to  the  19  essential 
tions  by  the  National 
requested  that  the  States 
opportunity  volimtarily  to 
sential   recommendations, 
those  witnesses,  one  might 
that   it   was    a   virtual 
most  States  would  be  -w 
their  laws  into  compliance 
tional  Commission's  19  e 
mendations,  inasmuch  as 
to  be  a  imanimity  of 
recommendations    from    al 
parties,  for  example,  labor, 
insurance,  and  State 

Tragically,  however,  this  ,. 
not  to  be  the  case.  Accordini ' 
est  information  furnished  U 
Interdepartmental  Workers' 
tion  Task  Force,  based  on 
as  of  April  1,  1975,  the  „ 
ance  ratio  appeared  to  be  _, 
55  percent.  I  ask  unanimous 
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tal  Workers'  Compensation 
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State  basis  with  tlie  essen 
mendations  of  the  Commissiijn, 
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ommendations,  be  printed  in 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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^ Recommendation  • 

State 2.1       2.2      2.4      2.5      2.6       2.7     2.U     2.13      3.7     '3.i     3.11     X12 

California ,  XXX-X--XXXYT 

Colorado .• -X--x-XXXyY5 

Connecticut' XXX---_xvOCj| 

Delaware. X--         —         ___y5*C5 

District  of  Columbia' XX         —         —          xx_«v'^CC 

»' X   x-_   xi   xxi  I       xi 

beorgia... .„. .  —    —    —    ___xxy         vv 

Hawaiji XXX-X-xxxxxx 

Idaho XX--X-XX--X 

Illinois X         X--___          x_                    ;~ 

Indiana XX--X-XXX-xy 

Iowa' -X--X-XXXXXX 

Kansas ----XXXXXxJ? 

Kentucky -         X--          xx          X          xi-         11 

Louisiana —          X         —         —         —         —         _____" 

Maine'. .„  —          X         —         —          XX         —          XXXvv 

Maryland' , -X--XX-vvvv5 

Massachusetts XXX----vv_vv 

Michigan ^  XXX-XXXvO_0 

Minnesota ><X----_vvIv5 

Mississippi X         —         -----00_G0 

Missouri X---XXXXX-VV 

Montana..-. XXX-X---xxxxv 

Nebraska XX--XXXXX-xv 

Nevada' X---X--xxvxv 

New  Hampshire -XX-XXXXXXxv 

New  Jersey -XX-XXXXXXxv 

New  Mexico X---x-XXX-xv 

NewYork xX-----xx-xv 

North  Carolina -_____vOv                    OO 

North  Dakota XX--X--x--v 

oi'jo,; -xxxxx-xxxxx 

Oklahoma... —         —         —         —         —         —         X         —         v         —         vv 

Oregon' XXX-X--XXXXV 

Pennsylvania  2 XXX---XXXVvv 

PuertoRoco' ^         X         X         X         X         X 

Rhodelsland- _ x         —         —         —         —         x         —         v v v v'"     '-J' 

South  Carolina -_____vvyC5c; 

South  Dakota -X-----XX-VV 

Tennessee —         —        —        —        -x         —        —        v         —        Ov 

Texas -X-----XX-XX 

Utah2 XX--XX-XXXXX 

Vermont -XX--xxxy-vv 

Virginia.... -C:---220^ZXi^ 

Washington- XXX         —         xvxv-v? 

WestVirginia XX-----XXXVV 

Wisconsin-: -X--XX-XVVyv 

Wyoming ^__X  - -  --X-X-X- 

Tolalmet.... 29        36         15          1        28         18          24~"46        42      ~28        ^49        4? 


•3.1S      3.17      3.21    -iZS      3.25       4.2       4.4 
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X  X  X  X  -  X  X  B 
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2^        37        24        22  A        43        37  .. 


'  The  essential  recommendations,  and  the  ranking  of  States  according  to  number  of  essential 
recommendations  met,  are  reproduced  on  the  following  pages. 

'  Law  specifies  that  certain  benefits  shall  be  equal  to  -.i  or  more  of  the  Slate  or  National  ai'erage 
weekly  wage. 

^  Information  not  available  at  this  time. 


•Based  on  the  ratio  of  maximum  weekly  benefits  as  of  Apr.  1, 1975,  for  a  single  worker  and  thp 
average  weekly  wages  of  workers  covered  undei  the  State  unemployment  insurance  laws  foi  1973 
The  wage  data  are  preliminary  estimates. 

(X)  Law  meets  recommended  staodairt  <  - )  La.-,  doe:  rot  meet  lecommended  standard. 


Essential  Recommendations  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws  * 

R2.1  Coverage  by  workmen's  compensation 
laws  be  compulsory  and  that  no  waivers  be 
permitted. 

R2.2  Employers  not  be  exempted  from 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  because 
of  the  number  of  their  employees. 

R2.4  A  two-stage  approach  to  the  coverage 
of  farmworkers.  First,  as  of  July  1,  1973, 
each  agriculture  employer  who  has  an  an- 
nual payroll  that  in  total  exceeds  $1,000  be 
required  to  provide  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  to  all  of  his  employees.  As  a  second 
stage,  as  of  July  1,  1975,  farmworkei-s  be 
covered  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
employees. 

R2.5  As  of  July  1.  1975.  hou.sehold  workers 
and  all  casual  workers  be  covered  under 
workmen's  compen.saiion  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent; they  are  covered  by  Social  Security. 

R2.6  Workmen's  compensation  coverage  be 
mandatory  for  all  government  employees. 

R2.7  There  be  no  exemptions  for  any  class 
of  employees,  such  as  professional  athletes 
or  employees  of  charitable  organizations. 

R2.11  An  employee  or  his  supervisor  be 
given  the  choice  of  filing  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation claim  in  the  State  where  the  in- 
Jury  or  death  occurred,  or  where  the  employ- 
ment was  principally  localized,  or  where  the 
employee  was  hired. 


^Source:  Report  of  the  National  Covunia- 
sion  on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laus,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1972. 


R2.13  All  States  provide  full  coverage  for 
work-related  diseases. 

B3.7  Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  temporary  total  disability 
benefits  be  at  least  66%  percent  of  the  work- 
er's gross  weekly  wage. 

R3.8  As  of  July  1.  1973,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  for  temporary  total  disabillly 
be  at  least  66 -i  percent  of  the  State's  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  and  that  as  of  July  I.  1975. 
the  maximum  be  at  least  100  percent  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.11  The  definition  of  permanent  tct.-i". 
dlbability  u.'^sd  in  most  States  be  retained. 
However,  in  those  few  States  which  permit 
the  payment  of  permanent  total  disability 
benefits  to  workers  who  retain  substantial 
earning  capacity,  the  benefit  proposals  oe 
applicable  only  to  tho.se  cases  which  meet 
the  te.st  of  p^-rmaneut  total  disability  u.st-d 
ill  most  Slates. 

R3.t2  Subject  to  the  States  maximum 
benefit,  permanent  total  disability  benefits 
be  at  lea-st  66 -'j  percent  of  the  worker's  gross 
weekly  wage. 

R3.15  As  of  July  1.  1973,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  for  permanent  total  disability 
be  at  least  66 'j  percent  of  the  State's  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  and  that  as  of  July  1.  1975, 
tlie  maxinumi  be  at  least  100  percent  of  Die 
State's  average  weekly  wage. 

R3.17  Total  disability  beneflr.s  be  paid  f:;r 
the  duration  of  the  worker's  disability,  or 
for  life,  without  any  limitations  as  to  dollar 
amount  or  time. 

R3.21  Subject  to  the  State's  maximum 
weekly   benefit,  death  benefits  be  at  least 


66-3  percent  of  the  worker's  gross  weeilv 
wage. 

R3.2J  As  of  July  1,  1973.  the  maximum 
weekly  death  benefit  be  at  least  662,  percent 
of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage,  and  that 
as  of  July  1,  1975.  the  maximum  be  at  least 
100  percent  of  the  State's  average  weekly 
wage. 

P3.23  Death  benefits  be  paid  to  a  wid-'W 
or  widower  for  life  or  until  reman-iage.  and 
in  the  event  of  remarriage  two  years'  be.ip- 
fits  be  paid  in  a  limip  sum  to  the  widow  .ir 
widower.  Benefits  for  a  dependent  child  br- 
continued  at  least  until  the  child  reache . 
18.  or  beyond  such  age  if  actually  dependent, 
or  at  least  until  age  25  if  enrolled  as  a  full- 
time  student  in  .uiy  accredited  educatio-.^' 
institutioii. 

R4.2  There  be  no  statutort-  limits  of  linic 
or  dollar  amount  for  medical  care  or  physica' 
rehalMlifatioii  .services  for  any  work-relatfti 
impairme.-it. 

R}  -J  i  Ik*  right  to  medical  and  physicixl  re- 
^..^bIlitation  'oenefiis  not  termina'.c  by  t!;.' 
nieie  pH.>.~.igc  of  time. 

Ml'.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  applaud  the 
fact  that  literally  hundreds  of  amend- 
ments ha\  e  been  adopted  by  State  legis- 
latures in  recent  years  to  improve  exist- 
ing Stale  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  by  any  yardstick, 
the  ratio  of  compliance  by  the  State.s 
with  the  Commission's  19  essential  rec- 
ommendations is  disappointing. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  area  of 
maximiuns  on  weekly  benefits  payable 
far  temporary  total,  permanent  total,  or 
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death  cases.  Over  halt  the  States  failed 
to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  that  maximums  on  weekly- 
benefit  levels  in  such  cases  be  no  less  than 
100  percent  of  the  statewide  average 


weekly  wage  by  July  1,  _ 
mous  consent  that  three 
by  the  Interdepartmenta  I 
pensatlon  Task  Force  de  tnonstrating 
failure  of  the  States  to        "    " 


1075. 1  ask  unanl- 

tables  prepared 

Workers*  Com- 

_  the 

4eet  these  essen- 


flS  Of  JULY  1,  1973,  THE  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  DEATH  BENEFIT  BE  AT  LEAST  66 
JULY  1,  1975,  THE  MAXIMUM  BE  AT  LEAST  100 


PERCENT  OF  THE  STATE'S  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE 
PERCEjT  OF  THE  STATE'S  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE 


State 


SAWWi 


I  SAWW 


Weekly  benciit 
Weekly  per  SAWW 

benefit  2  (percent) 


Alabama J139  82 

*'i«"<« 160.42 

*'f  »"MS 125. 70 

P«l«*»'e 175. 20 

S««;8'« 147.89 

\^*^. 138.64 

"'"<>'* ~ 183.37 

''"''?''» 169.30 

Kentucky 149  73 

If'S'*"* 149.90 

MassKhusetts : igi  09 

Michigan 202^80 

Minnesota. 1S8l12 

"issiMippi „„,:.::::::  123. 86 

Missouri 159_  77 


f93.2I 
06.95 
83.80 
116.80 
98.59 
92.43 
122.25 
112.87 
99.15 
99.93 
107. 39 
135. 20 
105.41 
82.57 
106.51 


J75.  00 
80.77 
66.50 

5  56. 25 
80.00 
82.80 
80.90 
90.00 
88.00 
65.00 
55.00 

107. 00 

100.00 
63.00 
95.00 


53.6 
50.3 
52.9 
32.1 
54.1 
59.7 
44.1 
53.2 
59.2 
43.4 
34.1 
52.8 
63.2 
50.9 
59.5 


Nebi 


New  Mexico.. 


New  l^ork 


Nort 
Noit 


OkIa  oma 

Oreg 

Sout 

Ten 

Texa 

Vern|)i 

Virgil 


Dakota... 
•ssee 


nt.. 
ia.. 


Wisci  nsln. 
ing  - 


Wyoi 


wilt,oui''ZSndSl!!i.*  """'  "'"""  """'*'"''  "'  "" '"  *"«•  '^P'-  1.  1975  for  a  surviving  spouse         •  '  I 

State 


AS  OF  JULY  1, 1973,  THE  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  PERMANENT  TOTAL  DISABILITY  BE  AT 
■  1975,  THE  MAXIMUM  BE  AT  LEAST  100  PERCENT 


ware:  Effective  July  1,  1975.  the  maximum  benefit  will  increase  t( 
s  average  weekly  v^age. 

)tth  Carolina:  Effective  Oct  1, 1975,  the  maximum  benefit  will  increas 
5  average  weekly  wage. 


LjAST  65%  PERCENT  OF  THE  STATE'S  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  AND 
OfTTHE  STATE'S  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE 


SUta 


SAWWI 


"iSAWW 


Weekly 
benefit' 


Weekly 

benefrt 

per  SAWW 

(percent) 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Dataware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Manaeiiusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missiasippi 


$139.82 
125. 70 
175.20 
147.89 
138.64 
183.37 
169.30 
148.73 
149.90 
161.09 
202.80 
158.12 
123.86 


$93. 21 

83.80 

116.80 

98.59 

92.43 

122.25 

112.87 

99.15 

99.93 

107.39 

135.20 

105.41 

82.57 


$75.00 
66.50 

•75.00 
80.00 
82.80 
80.90 
90.00 
88.00 
65.00 
95.00 

107.00 

100.00 
63.00 


53.6 
52.9 
42.8 
54.1 
59.7 
44.1 
53.2 
59.2 
43.3 
59.0 
52.8 
63.2 
50.9 


Miss(  jri 


Nebri  ska 


New 
New 
Nortl 
Nortl 


Oklal  >ma 


SoutI 


D<  aware 


iaM^eJMi^rr„:!?.prN';!^i?«Tii^^^^       "■'■  "•-""""'  -"  ',- 

for'aS^nj^r"'"  '"'"~""*  '""*'  "'^'""i'V  "«"«''«  P^'Wed  by  'aw  in  effect  Apr.  1,  1975,        ?N 

the  Sllte' 


AS  OF  JULY  1, 1973,  THE  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  TEMPORARY  TOTAL  DISABILITY  BE  AT  Lt 
1975.  THE  MAXIMUM  BE  AT  LEAST  100  PERCENT  OF 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas.. '. 

Delaware. 

Georgia 

Idaho ."' 

Illinois 

Indiana " 

Kentucky '.'.'.... 

Louisiana  .._ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan_ 

MirmesDta 

Miisissippi 


SAWWI 


$139.82 
125.70 
175.20 
147.89 
138.64 
183.37 
169. 30 
148. 73 
149.90 
161.09 
202.80 
158.12 
123.86 


I  SAWW 


Weekly 
benefit : 


Weekly 

benefit 

SAWW 

(percent) 


$93.21 

$75.00 

53.6 

83.80 

66.50 

52.9 

116.80 

375.00 

42.8 

98.59 

80.00 

54.1 

92.43 

82.80 

59.7 

122.25 

100.90 

55  0 

112.87 

90.00 

53.2 

99.15 

88.00 

59.2 

99.93 

65.00 

43.4 

107.39 

95.00 

59.0 

135.20 

107.00 

52.3 

105.41 

100.00 

63.2 

82.57 

63.00 

50.9 

Mtsso  ri. 
Nebra  ika 


New 
New 
North 
North 


siri^lei'oTk".*""*''  '*"'P"">'  •"'"'  "'"""''y  benel,!  providedby  lavi'  in  effect  Apr.  1.  1975  for  a 


»D( 
State' 


State 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Consider  also  the  mat- 
ter of  coverage.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  by  JiUy  1,  1975,  farm  work- 
ers be  covered  on  the  same  basis  as  all 
other  employees.  Only  15  States  met  that 
standard  as  of  April  1,  1975.  according 
to  the  Interdepartmental  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Task  Force.  Considering  the 
fact  that  agriculture  today  is  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  occupations  in  the  coun- 


try, the  failure  of  35  Stltes 
this    coverage    is    nothfig 
outrageous. 

Another  set  of  critica 
tions  of  the  Commission 
all  limits  on  benefits  for 
and  for  medical  benefits, 
unanimity  of  opinion 
in  prior  years  on  these 
tions,  14  States  still 
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Jum  26,  1975 


tlal  recommendations  be 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printedtn 
as  follows: 


printed  In  the 


,  the  tables 
the  Record, 


AND  THAT 


State 


SAWWI 


I  SAWW 


Weekly  benefit 
W  sekly  per  SAWW 

bejefiti  (percent) 


ska. 


Carolina. 
Dakota.. 


$137.  57 
134.90 
188. 77 
133. 63 
132.94 
143.01 
159.61 
121.78 
137.90 
147.82 
140.83 
143.15 
161. 48 
142.00 


$91.71 
89.93 

125. 85 
89.09 
88.63 
95.34 

106.41 
81.17  . 
91.93 
98.55 
93.89 
95.43 

107.65 
94.67 


$  9.00 
5.00 
7.00 

•  0.00 
3.50 


0.00 
0.00 

11.00 

1.00 

"5.00 

'3.38 


State 


SAWWI 


"iSAWW 


Wi  ekiy 
ber  >fit> 


lexico... 

ork 

Carolina. 
Dakota.. 


Dakota.. 


Tenm  ssee 

Texas  

Verm  nt... 
Virgil  a... 

Wyon  ng.. 


$159.77 
137. 57 
134.90 
188.77 
133.63 
132.94 
143.01 
121. 76 
137.90 
147. 82 
140.83 
143. 15 
142.00 


$106.51 
91.71 
89.93 
125.85 
89.09 
88.63 
95.34 
81.17 
91.93 
98.55 
93.89 
95.43 
94.67 


:  Effective  July  1, 1975,  the  maximum  benefit  will  increase  to 
average  weekly  wage.  " 

th  Carolina:  Effective  Oct  1,  1975,  the  maximum  benem  will 
"  s  average  weekly  wage. 


THETT^?i?s"AtlR°lGn!E'KYY''^AT^'^^  '"'^''  '"^'-  '^^ 


LElST 


State 


SAWWI 


SAWW 


exico 

ork 

Carolina.. 
Dakota... 


Oklah  ma 
South  Dakota. 
Tenni  isee 
Texas  .. 
Vermel 
Virgi 
Wyoni 


n  3. 


$159.77 
137.57 
134.90 
188. 77 
133.63 
132.94 
143.01 
121. 7J 
137.91 
147.82 
140. 83 
143. 15 
142.00 


$106.51 
91.71 
89.93 
125.85 
89.09 
88.63 
9s.  34 
81.17 
91.93 
98.55 
93.89 
95.43 
94.67 


5  7 


1  No  th 


iware:  Effective  July  1,  1975,  the  maximum  benefit  will  increase  to 
average  weekly  wage. 

th  Carolina:  Effective  Oct.  1, 1975,  the  maximum  benefit  will  increase 
average  weekly  wage. 


to  provide 
less    tlian 


recommenda- 
oncerns  over- 
total  disability 
Despite  virtual 
this   country 
recommenda- 
proA#de  limitations 


on  permanent  total  disability 
and  six  States  still  provide 
medical  benefits.  I  ask 
sent  that  the  tables  prepar4d 
terdepartmental    Task 
these    limitations    be 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


in 


AS  OF 


64.7 
55.6 
30.2 
59.9 
32.7 


3.17 


52.1 


50.8 
47.4 
57.5 
63.6 
46.4 
30.5 


66H  percent  of  the 
to  100  percent  of  the 

THAT  AS  OF  JULY  1, 


Weekly 

benefit 

per  SAWW 

(percent) 


$!  i.OO 
i  LOG 
J  i.00 
!i.00 

<().00 
/1. 00 
SI.  00 

» 7  1.00 
7  1.00 
7|.00 
.00 
.00 
41.38 


59.5 
64.7 
55.6 
50.3 
59.9 
58.7 
35.0 
59.1 
50.8 
47.4 
57.5 
63.6 
30.5 


66?f  percent  of  the 
increje  to  100  percent  of 


THAT  AS  OF  JULY  1, 


Wi  !kly 
bene  it> 


Weekly 

benefit 

SAWW 

(percent) 


$9.00 
9  .00 
71  .00 

12!  .00 

<8l.00 
71.00 
6.00 


00 


71.00 
71.00 
81.00 
9.00 
5.  .92 


59.5 
64.7 
55.6 
66.2 
59.9 
58.7 
42.0 
.9.1 
50.8 
47.4 
61.1 
63.6 
38.7 


)6^  S  percent  of  the 
0  100  percent  of  the 


benefits 
limitations  on 
im^nlmous  con- 
by  the  In- 
showing 
in    the 


Po*ce 
prii  ted 


the  tables 
the  Record, 
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R3.17  TOTAL  DISABILITY  BENEFITS  BE  PAID^RjrHEDURATIOfa)F  THn^QRHER'S  DISABILITY,  OR  FOR  LIFE,  WITHOUT  Af^V  UVlTATIOr^S  AS  TO  DOILAR  Afc.OONT  OR  T.KE     ' 


State 


Time 
(weeks) 


Amount  j  State 


I 


Time 
(weeks) 


Amount 


Alabama.  .  Sec.  289- 

r.pu(gia  -  Sec.  114  404 

Kansas  .         - 

Louisiana Sec. -1221(2) 

Mississippi  Sec.  6998.09(a) 

lew  Mexico     .  Sec.  59  10  18.8A 

::oiili  Carolina  Sec.  97  29,  41  and  61.6 


500    279(AXO) 
400 

...  44  Sail.. 
600 

450    6998.09(a) 
500    59  10  18B 


$37,500  i  Oklahoma 

i  South  Carolina 
50,000     Tennessee. 

21,000     Vermont 

32,500     Vliginia 

Wyoming 


Sec.  22(1)  and  (2) 

Sec.  50  1007((t) 
Pt.  l.Se;.  10 
Sec.  21  643 
Sec,  65.1  54 


600 

72  160  ys  oP'i 

650    50  1007(d) 28000 

401 

330      ...  

MM)  651 54..::::::::::.  t^,'^ 

27  85 17,  Mt 


:.Qle:  The  previous  jurisu  idions  Have  provisions  in  the  statute  (sections  rtte-l)  that  ^eep  the  law  Iroi.i  fully  meeting  this  lecoinn-endation. 

R4  ?    TilERF  BE  NO  STATUTORY  LIMITS  OF  TIME  OR  OOLt^AR  AMOJNT  FOR  MEOIC^t  CARE  OR  PHYSICAL  RFHABILITATIO';  SCRVIC'S  EOF 


.V  WORK-RELATED  IMPAIR'/!ENT  i 


Stale 


Time 


Pertinent  statutory  provisions 
Limited  benefits 

Money     R*>ma.ks 


Peitin'nt  statutory  provisions 


Limiltd  beiieJit^ 


State 


Time 


Money     Reiiiarl.s 


/■'iabama 

Atliinsas. 

Illinois  .  _ 
Loiiisijn? 

Monlan.> 


<r 


C  n<u' 


2yr 


Tennestie 
Vei  niont 


36  ii.n 


J3j,  000    Sec  293  -  The  maximum  amount  pavahie  fo'  medici'  !  Ne.v  Metiro 
taie  increased  from  $17,000  to  $3'3,'X)0  and  period  i 
(luring  which  such  benefit-,  paydi/ie  .ncieased  from  ; 
3  to  4  yr.  Coverage  of  ptiysical  lehabiliiation  as  I 
a  medical  benefit  v<as  specified.  (Appioved  and 
^  effected  Sept.  17,  1973.)  I 

Sec.    11    Employer   to   provide   mecical.    surgical,  - 
hospital,    and    nursing    sei  vices    and    medicine 
crutcties.    artificial    limbs    and    other    apparatus 
necessary  during  6  mo  attei  the  injjiy. 
Silicosis  and  asbestosis  cases,  limited  to  2-yr  medical 
care.  ■ 

12,500    Sec.  1203    Employer  to  fuinish  .-ill  necess.ity  niedi-  i 
cal,  surgical,  hospital  stivices  and  meiMcines  oi  ' 
any  nonmedical  treatment  recofiniiert  by  laws  of 
State  as  legal  not  to  exceed  $i2,;)00.  Emoloyei 
shall  furnish  to  employee  the  necessaiy  cost  of 
repair  to.  or  replacement  o(  any  piosthetic  device  ■ 
damaged  or  destroyed. 
Sec.  92.706  1  (Amended  effective  July  1    1973)      ! 
Amendment  July  1,  1973,  provides  thatduiing  first 
36  mo  medical  and  hospital  services  appioved  by 
Workmen's    Compensation    Division    are    to    be  i 
furnished.    Discretionary    authority   nt    industrial  ' 
accident  board  to  oider  jitilicial  iiiembei  deleted  i 
by  1973  amendment. 


3yr 


40.000  law  of  l%9  (bg  10  19  1)  Amended  byla^  19-'3 
AftPi  injury  and  continuing  as  long  as  meiliral  o.' 
"■urgical  attention  is  reasonably  necessary  emploi- 
fr  shall  furnish  all  reasonable  surgical,  physicoi 
lehabilltafion  services,  osteopathic,  ch.iopiarli^ 
'lenta!.  optometry,  and  hospital  services  iioi  tc 
txteeri  S^O.l'OO. 

lo«  50  ICn4  July  1.  1973. 

Sec.  640  641,  amended  1973.  Sec.  641  The  nerun- 
laiy  liability  of  such  emplover,  for  the  im-ilii,-.! 
surgical,  hospital  and  iiursinj  service' and  ^uiiphe^ 
as  requiied.  (sec.  646)  shall  be  limited  to  <f  n 
chai  pes  as  prevail  in  the  same  community,  howevei 
m  no  event  shall  medical,  siiigical.  hospital  lale 
exceed  such  maximum  amounts  for  such  ^^ri 
icps  as  sliall  be  established  by  a  schedule  of  fe«s  m 
he  prepared  by  the  (^mmissioner. 

Sec.  601(7).  -Injury"  includes  injury  to  and  cis-  d! 
arquiimE  and  replacement  of  aihfirial  liii.os  svf< 
•eeth  and  eye  glasses. 

Sec.    lOOfi.    The   maximum   coninensalion   piva'i,^ 
iioiiei  this  chapter  for  disability  and  deaths  leMil' 
dig  from  silicosis  oi  a.-^bestosis  shall  not  n.  ^ed  !Ih 
sum  r.(  $/.0U0. 


1  Compendium  on  Workmen's  Compensation,  p.  146,  table  10.1  (footnote  1)  imliraies  6-i,ionth 
iHHiaiion  to  provide  benehts  nulliiied  by  state  supreme  couit  decision  "«»  a  es  t  month 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  numbers, 
names  of  States,  and  statistics  are  dry 
but  they  refiect  what  we  deal  with  in  this 
legislation— the  human  tragedy  that  lies 
beliind  the  failure  and  inadequacy  that 
I  have  been  discussing.  The  question  be- 
fore us  that  must  be  answered  in  terms 
of  today's  legislation  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  treat  workers  who 
are  maimed  and  ItiUed  on  the  job  as 
waste  products  of  an  industrial  society, 
to  be  shimted  onto  the  nearest  scrap  heap 
and  forgotten,  or  whether  we  are  to 
found  our  treatment  of  these  unfortu- 
nate workers  on  the  lilghest  etliical, 
moral  and  humanitarian  principles.  The 
ultimate,  unavoidable,  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  our  workere'  compensation  pro- 
grams in  the  States,  humane  and  just 
though  they  might  have  been  at  their 
inception,  have  deteriorated  and  degen- 
irated  in  many  cases  into  a  tragic  rip  off 
of  American  workers,  and  that,  despite 
progress  in  many  States,  in  all  too  many 
instances  our  State  laws  remain  woeful- 
ly inadequate. 

We  have  had  hearings;  we  have  had 
studies;  we  have  had  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission.  I  say 
that  this  year  is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  act,  once  and  for  all,  to  assure  that 
injured  workers  and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  have  been  killed  on  the  job 
are  treated  with  humanity  and  decency 
as  a  matter  of  Federal  law. 

I  close  by  repeating  what  I  have  often 
said :  I  have  no  wish  to  federalize  our  sys- 
tem of  workers'  compensation  laws.  I 
nave  no  illusions  that  the  mere  substitu- 


u^iXi^^^'i^^i^ii^i^^^^r"''"''''"'"'''''"'''^^^ 


tion  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  for  the 
existing  State  bureaucracies  will  solve 
any  problems.  What  is  needed,  and  what 
todays  bill  provides,  is  a  set  of  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards,  enforceable 
through  the  existing  State  workers'  com- 
pensation agencies,  which,  if  imple- 
mented properly,  will  utilize  what  is  best 
within  our  Federal  system  to  achieve  an 
adequate,  prompt  and  equitable  system 
of  workers"  compensation. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  wage  supplements  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

WAGE    SUPPIEMFNTS    FOR    HANDICAPPED 
INDIVIDUALS    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
1  am  again  introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  provide  wage  sup- 
plements to  handicapped  individuals 
working  in  sheltei'ed  workshops  or  work 
activity  centers.  This  measure  will  pro- 
vide the  handicapped  worker  with  a 
means  of  achieving  a  significant  degree  of 
independence  and  dignity  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  incentive  for  self- 
improvement. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  It  has 
been  nearly  10  years  since  the  concept  of 
wage  subsidies  for  severely  disabled  peo- 
ple in  workshops  was  first  articulated  and 
documented  legislatively.  In  1967,  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  recommended  that  In 


order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  clients  in  sheltered  workshops, 
wage  supplements  should  be  considered 
Again,  in  1969  and  1972  this  concept  was 
endorsed  by  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and 
the  Comicil  of  State  Administrators  ol 
Vocational  Reliabilitation. 

For  a  long  time  our  country  has  dono 
little  to  aid  handicapped  individuals  to 
achieve  that  measure  of  self-fulfillment 
of  which  they  are  capable.  There  has 
been  a  hidden  assiunption  that  tlie 
handicapped  worker  is  a  total  invalid, 
that  he  cannot  help  himself,  or  that  he 
must  be  protected  from  society  or  vice 
versa. 

This  is  a  costly  conception  botli  in 
terms  of  tlie  human  toll  it  takes  on 
handicapped  persons  and  their  families, 
and  in  terms  of  the  financial  bmdens  it 
unnecessarily  imposes  on  scKiety. 

The  human  dimension  is  paramount. 
One  of  the  great  political  principles  of 
our  national  life  is  that  every  person 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
whatever  degree  of  self-reliance  and 
.self-fulfillment  of  which  he  or  she  i.<- 
capable. 

People  in  workshops  are  liighly  moti- 
vated and  already  partially  self-support- 
ing. There  is  ample  precedent  for  sub- 
.sidy  programs  in  this  country.  The  ques- 
tion is  why  not  a  wage  subsidy  for  dis- 
abled people  who  are  working,  but  who 
cannot  earn  a  decent  living  because  of 
their  handicap?  Simply  because  fate 
dealt  them  a  bad  hand  in  the  "game  of 
life"  does  not  mean  that  handicapped 
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people  shoiild  be  denied  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living. 

The  otiier  cost  of  failing  to  recognize 
tlie  rights  and  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped  is  a  social  and  financial 
cost.  The  work-related  needs  of  over 
100.000  severely  handicapped  person.s  are 
currently  being  served  in  over  -2,400 
workshops  and  work  activity  centers  in 
the  United  States.  Witliout  those  work- 
shops, many  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, unable  to  compete  in  the  labor 
market,  yet  fully  capable  of  performing 
in  sheltered  employment,  would  have  to 
return  to  institutions  where  the  average 
cost  to  care  for  that  pei-son  is  $40  to  $60 
per  day,  or  become  unproductive  burdens 
on  their  families. 

In  this  day  and  age.  wiUi  ir.creasinji 
emphasis  on  alleviating  poverty  and  di;j- 
crimlnation  in  our  country,  it  is  time  to 
rearrange  our  rehabilitation  priorities  to 
meet  the  very  basic  economic  require- 
ments of  the  handicapped  working  poor. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  provide  a  small 
stipend  in  a  program  which  enables  a 
handicapped  individual  to  become  self- 
reliant,  or  to  provide  a  modest  stijjend 
on  a  permanent  basis  to  a  person  who 
can  become  partially  independent  and 
productive,  than  to  foot  Uie  bill  for  a 
permanent,  high  cost  institutionaliza- 
tion. Subsidizing  workers  in  a  workshop 
helps  make  it  possible  for  handicapped 
individuals  to  remain  in  the  community 
and  work.  Workshop  employment  i.';  more 
economical  than  institutionalization,  and 
It  is  better  for  retarded  person.s  tlian 
institutional  life. 

What  my  proposal  provides  for  is  a 
series  of  pilot  programs  to  study  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  wage  supple- 
ments which  simultaneously  provide  an 
incentive  to  the  worker  to  increase  his 
productivity— if  feasible,  to  a  level  which 
would  enable  him  to  leave  the  work- 
shop— and  a  means  to  become  self- 
sustaininj. 

We  need  to  examine  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  such  a  program  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  pres- 
ently completing  a  study  of  sheltered 
workshops,  but  this  itudy  is  going  to  have 
to  be  theoretical  unless  we  provide  some 
demonstration  projects  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  examine.  I  think  we  need  to  see 
how  these  programs  operate  in  the  flesh. 
Specifically,  this  measiure  would  pro- 
vide the  f<dlowing  mechanisms  for  wage 
supplements: 

Every  handicapped  worker  in  a  shel- 
tered workshop  would  be  provided  with 
a  wage  supplement  of  $1  per  hour  In 
addition  to  his  wage,  up  to  and  including 
the  point  where  his  wage  reaches  50  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage.  For  wages 
above  that  point,  the  wage  supplement 
will  be  reduced  7  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional lO-cent  increment  in  wages,  with 
the  entire  wage  supplement  to  be  elim- 
inated for  any  wage  in  excess  of  100  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  wage  supplement  is  to  be  provided 
separately  from  payment  for  work  pro- 
duced, so  that  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
supplement  Is  not  part  of  the  wage.  And 
wages  are  to  be  paid  for  producing  tlie 
same  vcdume  of  work  per  hour. 
The  payment  of  a  wage  supplement  is 
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1978,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  such  agency  or 
Off  nnization  to  make  an  increased  payment 
u:ider  this  section  based  upon  the  success 
which  such  agency  or  orgtuilzation  has  In 
1  educing  reliance  by  handicapped  Individ- 
iiuis  and  severely  handicapped  individuals 
iiiWn  wage  supplements  by  an  increased 
r.-'lian.-e  upon  earned  wages  by  such  indi- 
vi'lualK. 

•(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  Jointly 
by  regulation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  provide  fiu-ther  requirements  for  the 
certification  of  a  rehabilitation  facility  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Any  such  regulations  may 
contain  provisions  requiring — 

"(1)  that  each  such  facility  shall  pay  to 
Individuals  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section  wages  at  a  rate  equal  to  wages  paid 
to  nonhandicapped  workers  in  industry  In 
the  vicinity  for  essentially  the  same  type, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  work  performed,  ex- 
cept as  prescribed  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  14(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938; 

"(2)  that  each  such  facility  will  not  com- 
pete unfairly  In  obtaining  work  or  in  the 
sale  of  products  or  the  furnishing  of  services; 
and 

"(3)  such  other  reasonable  requirements 
for  tlie  maximum  efficient  operation  of  any 
such  facility  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  require. 

"(g)  Notvrtthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  payment  of  a  wage  supplement 
to  a  handicapped  individual  or  a  severely 
handicapped  individual  under  this  section 
shall  not  result  in  a  loss  of  eligibility  to 
an  individual  in  any  other  program  such 
as  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  sim- 
ilar retirement  or  public  assistance  payments. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1978.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report' on  programs  author- 
ized by  this  section  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislation  as 
he  determines  desirable.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  contents  of  title  IV 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"Sec.  408.  Wage     supplements     for     handi- 
capped Individuals.". 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVJU  of 
the  Social  Secmity  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment imder  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  for  optometric  and 
medical  vision  care.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  RmiCOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  part 
B  medicare  payment  for  basic  vision  care 
services  which  millions  of  older  Amer- 
icans need  but  cannot  afford. 

Problems  with  vision  affect  95  percent 
of  those  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 
And  of  this  group,  75  percent  suffer  from 
one  or  more  chronic  conditions.  In  fact, 
some  42  percent  of  the  group  cannot  everi 
read  newsprint  Studies  smd  surveys  have 
also  indicated  that  85  percent  of  all 
serious  injuries  to  persons  65  years  and 
over  are  caused  by  falls— and  in  over  one- 
quarter  of  these  incidents,  uncorrected 
poor  vision  has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
the  faU.  By  preventing  these  accidents 
before  they  occur  we  can  save  money  both 
for  the  patient  and  the  medicare  pro- 

To  those  in  later  stages  of  life,  vision  Is 
an  essential  key.  In  addition  to  direct 
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physical  problems,  uncorrected  faulty  vi- 
sion contributes  to  complications  affect- 
ing every  phase  of  life  for  the  elderly. 
These  are  intangibles,  perhaps  impossible 
to  measiu-e.  Companionship,  mental  well- 
being,  sense  of  personal  worth,  contact 
with  the  world — these  are  all  affected  by 
the  state  of  one's  vision. 

Despite  the  teeming  population  in  tlxis 
coimtry  and  a  wealth  of  tecimological 
advantages,  growing  old  in  America  may 
spell  isolation,  along  with  injury,  illness, 
and  poverty.  These  factors  can  especially 
affect  the  health  of  the  aging.  Health 
care  facilities  may  l)ecome  virtually  in- 
accessible to  them,  based  on  reduced  fi- 
nances, lack  of  transportation,  and  mal- 
distribution of  some  health  care  practi- 
tioners. 

For  the  older  American  poor  vision  can 
mean  not  only  physical  isolation,  but 
psychological  loneliness  as  well.  As  vision 
worsens,  people  become  unsure  of  their 
own  ability  to  travel  even  a  few  blocks 
or  from  room  to  room.  The  aging  woman 
who  can  no  longer  crochet  or  embroider 
for  her  grandchildren  begins  to  lose  her 
sense  of  self-worth.  Letters,  magazines, 
and  lK>oks  become  next  to  impossible  to 
read  and  even  tlie  entertainment  once 
provided  by  television  becomes  a  pleasure 
of  the  past. 

Periodic  optometric  and  medical  visual 
examinations  woidd  provide  the  means 
to  combat  the  erosion  of  vision  for  22 
million  older  Americans,  including 
300,000  Connecticut  senior  citizens.  These 
examinations  will  help  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  falling  for  the  elderly,  and 
thus  prevent  serious  injm-ies.  Corrected 
vision  would  contribute  to  mutual  sta- 
bility by  assuring  continued  contact  be- 
tween older  Americans  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Even  more  important  than  these  in- 
tangible benefits  is  the  fact  that  periodic 
optometric  and  medical  examinations 
will  help  reveal  ocular  diseases  and 
severe  visual  disorders  and  impairments. 

While  medicare  does  provide  for  pay- 
ment and  coverage  to  our  senior  citizens 
for  those  conditions  of  the  eye  requiring 
surgical  procedures  and  related  treat- 
ment, present  law  specifically  excludes 
other  types  of  optometric  and  medical 
vision  services  relating  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  conditions  of  the  visual 
system.  As  in  any  illness,  early  diagnosis 
can  mean  significant  savings  In  treat- 
ment cost  and  in  the  prevention  of  human 
misery. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  for  regular  optometric  and  medi- 
cal vision  services  for  the  elderly.  In- 
cluded in  the  services  would  be  examina- 
tions to  diagnose  and  treat  conditions  of 
the  vision  system,  as  well  as  early  detec- 
tion of  diseases  such  as  glaucoma,  hyper- 
tensive retinopathy,  diabetes,  and  cata- 
racts which  can  be  medically  or  surgi- 
cally treated  by  trained  experts  in  oph- 
thalmology. In  many  cases,  the  optome- 
trist is  In  the  first  line  of  defense  to  spot 
eye  problems.  He  can  diagnose  diseases 
and  disorders  and  make  sure  that  the 
patient  Is  referred  for  full  ophthal- 
mologi(»l  treatment. 

Evenrthlng  possible  must  be  done  to 
encourage  older  Americans  to  have  high 


quality  periodic  eye  examinations.  This 
bill  will  make  that  goal  financially  pos- 
sible for  millions  of  senior  citizens. 


By  Mr.   TAFT   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Brock,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Domenici. 

and  Mr.  Helms)  : 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  income 
tax  credit  for  the  costs  of  maintaining 
or  restoring  the  exterior  appearance  and 
structural  soundness  of  certain  historic 
buildings  and  structures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HISTORIC   PRESEBVATION   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Piesident,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  historic 
buildings  and  structures  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  a  special  ef- 
fort in  conjunction  with  our  Nation's  bi- 
centennial anniversary.  I  am  also  an- 
nouncmg  my  cosponsorship  of  S.  667,  the 
Historic  Structures  Tax  Act  of  1975, 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  companion 
measure.  This  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BeallK 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  there  are  too 
many  instances  in  the  past  where  we 
have  stood  by  whOe  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tmctive  Unks  to  our  Nation's  great  past 
have  been  destroyed.  Many  of  these  old 
buildings  were  marks  of  character  within 
their  neighborhoods,  cities,  or  towns 
Often  they  helped  to  distinguish  older 
areas  from  the  morasses  of  conformitj' 
which  seem  to  engulf  so  many  suburbs. 
Nevertheless,  inadequately  restrained,  we 
have  to  some  cases  permitted  bulldozers 
bureaucrats,  and  builders  to  tear  down 
buUdlngs  which  brought  beauty,  simplic- 
ity, and  charm  to  the  early  Ufe  of  our 
cities. 

Recently,  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  one 
of  the  oldest  buildings  In  Georgetown  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  hamburger 
stand.  In  the  capital  of  my  own  State, 
the  owners  of  the  historic  Peruna  Ehng 
Co.  manufacturing  building  recently  de- 
cided that  their  property  was  more  valu- 
able as  a  parking  lot  and  acted  upon  that 
decision.  All  across  my  State  and  the  Na- 
tion, there  are  examples  of  historic  build- 
ings which  are  presently  threatened.  The 
owner  of  the  house  in  Columbus  which 
was  ex-President  William  Henry  Harri- 
son's military  headquarters  during  the 
war  of  1812  expresses  a  desire  to  restore 
it.  but  states  that  the  property  would  be 
more  valuable  if  used  commercially.  The 
Cleveland  Arcade,  a  national  historic 
landmark  which  dates  from  the  1890s 
and  was  one  of  the  Nation's  earliest,  larg- 
est, and  most  elaborate  indoor  shopping 
centers,  could  fall  into  disrepair  because 
the  economic  incentives  for  maintaining 
it  simply  are  not  there.  The  natlonaUy 
recognized  Kendrlck-Barrett  House  in 
Chlllicothe,  Ohio,  a  Greek-revival  style 
house  built  In  the  1840's.  has  been  ac- 
quired by  a  grocery  store  operation  which 
is  BtUl  deciding  whether  to  let  the  house 
stand  despite  the  lack  of  any  economic 
reaaon  to  do  so. 

A  national  effort  must  be  made  to 
preserve  these  bufldings.  To  replace  them 
with  formless,  faceless  office  or  commer- 
cial buUdlngs  is  a  terrible  desecraticm  of 
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our  heritage.  By  savings  buildings  such 
as  these,  we  will  be  enriching  the  lives  of 
future  generations  and  providing  a  fur- 
ther inducement  for  foreign  visitors  to 
come  to  our  country. 

Although  the  needless  desti-uction  of 
truly  historic  properties  is  a  more  widely 
recognized  tragedy,  the  deterioration  and 
demolition  of  other  older  and  architec- 
turally significant  buildings  also  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern.  Areas  of 
our  cities  which  are  struggling  to  main- 
tain their  attractiveness  and  viabiUty 
can  ill-afford  to  lose  these  sti-uctures.  To 
the  extent  these  structures  are  residential 
and  can  help  fulfill  the  Nation's  housing 
needs,  compelling,  economic  facts  also 
dictate  a  greater  preservation  effort. 

In  recognition  of  the  high  consti-uc- 
tion,  land,  environmental,  and  energy 
costs  generally  associated  with  new 
dwellings,  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
I  have  fought  hard  for  a  greater  empha- 
sis in  our  housing  programs  on  the  reha- 
bilitation and  preservation  of  existing 
structures.  Some  of  the  same  concerns 
are  also  relevant  for  structures  to  be 
used  commercially. 

It  should  have  been  considered  urgent 
long  ago  to  correct  and  reverse  present 
incentives  leading  to  the  demolition  or 
deterioration  of  these  historic  and  older 
buildings.  As  we  approach  the  Nation's 
Bicentennial,  it  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  to  try  to  preserve  the  best 
of  these  buildings,  so  that  these  struc- 
tures will  not  be  lost  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

Taken  together,  the  two  measures  I  am 
discussing  would  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  the  problem.  With  respect 
to  structures  which  are  on  the  national 
register  of  historic  places,  they  would 
provide  the  10-percent  tax  credit  for 
maintaining  or  restoring  the  exterior  ap- 
piearance  and  structural  soundness  and 
allow  a  5-year  tax  writeoff  of  rehabili- 
tation expenditures  incurred  with  respect 
to  historic  structures  used  in  a  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business.  To  discourage 
demolition  of  historic  commercial  build- 
ings, they  would  disallow  tax  deductions 
for  amounts  expended  in  any  such  demo- 
lition and  for  the  ludepreciated  costs  of 
such  a  structiwe,  have  the  effect  of  de- 
ferring the  tax  deductions  on  such  a 
transaction  which  remain  allowable,  and 
limit  depreciation  to  the  straight-line 
method  for  buildings  constructed  on  sites 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  historic 
structures  now  demolished. 

The  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act  also 
would  allow  accelerated  depreciation  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  or  "used" 
commercial  property,  although  not  on 
such  favorable  terms  as  the  Government 
allows  for  rehabilitation  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  and  would 
make  other  tax  changes  to  encourage 
granting  of  easements  of  15  or  more 
years'  duration  and  remainder  interests 
on  property  for  preservation  purposes. 

The  tax  credit  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  help  make  the  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  of  historic 
buildings  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
Bicentennial  effort.  Thus,  the  10-percent 
tax  credit  initially  would  be  put  into 
effect  only  for  the  temporary  period 
.starting  today  and  ending  on  December 
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31,  1976.  Whether  th( 
to  be  made  permanen 
ered  later,  with  the 
ence  during  this 
any  event,  I  believe 
signed  this  way  coulc 
boost  to  the  Bicentemi 

I  am  informed  thai 
nue  loss  from  the  bill 
today  is  about  $25  to 
ever,  that  loss  would  be 
acted   by   increased 
building  maintenance 
which  would  receive  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Any 
likely  to  be  a  small  ^ 
increased  preservatioi 
structures. 

I   am    hopeful    that 
committees  will  be  abh 
lation  relating  to  th( 
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package.  In  view  of 
timely  action  to  my 
I    hope    that    it    w 
promptly. 

I  ask  unanimous  . 
the  legislation  I  am  __ 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no 

ordered   to  be  printec 
as  follows : 

s.  202 


tax  credit  ought 
could  be  consid- 
beiefit  of  our  experi- 
tera  porary  period.  In 
-hat  a  credit  de- 
provide  a  major 
al. 

the  annual  reve- 

I  am  introducing 

650  million.  How- 

partlally  counter- 

X   receipts  from 

elated  industries, 

minor  but  needed 

et  revenue  loss  is 

to  pay  for  the 

of  our  historic 


the    tax-writing 

to  consider  legls- 

preservation  of 

strictures  this  year, 

g<  neral  tax  revision 

t  le  importance  of 

tap  credit  proposal. 

be    considered 
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it  this  point. 

obje|tion,  the  bill  was 

in   the  Record, 


Pe  it   enacted   by  the 
oj  Representatives  of 
America   in   Congress 
.subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
ler  1  of  the  Internal 
(relating  to  credits 
by  renumbering  sectfon 
Inserting  after  section  44 
section : 


"Sec.  45.    Maintenance 

INCS  AND 

'■(a)    General  Rule. — ' 
lowed,  as  a  credit  again:  i 
by  this   chapter  for   the 
amount  equal  to  10  p€r( 
paid  or  incurred  during 
the   taxpayer  for 
the     exterior     appearand 
soundness  of  any  building 
on  the  National  Register 

maintained  by  the 

pursuant  to  section  101 
October  15,   1966   (80 
building  or  structure  witllln 
on  such  National  Registei 
if  that  building  or  strucjure 
contributing  to  the  „„_ 
trict  by  the  Secretary  of 

"(b)    LiMrrATioN. — The 
subsection  (a)  shall  not 
of  the  tax  imposed  by 
taxable   year  reduced   by 
credits  allowable  under 
tions  of  this  subpart    (o 
31  and  39). 

"(c)   Regulations.— Th( 
delegate    Ls    authorized 
regulations  as  may  be 
the  provisions  of  this  section 

(b)(1)  The  table  of  sec 
part  is  amended  by  strl 
item  and  inserting  in  lieu 
"Sec.  45.      Maintenance  or 

torlc  building: 
"Sec.  45A.  Overpayments 

(2)    Section   66(a)  (2)    i 
lating   to   imposition   of 
amended  by  strilting  out 
of  clause  (vi),  by  striking 
and  "and"  at  the  end  ol 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
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signlj  cance 
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Senate  and  House 

t)i '.   United  States  of 
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su  (Chapter  A  of  chap- 

Rei  enu©  Code  of  1954 

again  ;t  tax)   is  amended 

15  as  45A,  and  by 

the  following  new 


c  F  Historic  Build- 
Stri  ctures 

"here  shall  be  al- 

the  tax  Imposed 

taxable  year,   an 

of  the  amoimts 

taxable  year  by 

or  restoring 

and     structural 

or  structure  listed 

of  Historic  Places 

of  the  Interior 

a)   of  the  Act  of 

;.  915),  or  of  any 

'n  a  district  listed 

of  Historic  Places 

Is  specified  as 

of  that  dis- 

t  tie  Interior." 

credit  allowed   by 

<  xceed  the  amount 

chapter  for  the 

the  sum  of  the 

1  he  preceding  sec- 

ner  than  sections 

Secretary  or  his 

o    prescribe    such 

nee  'ssary  to  carry  out 
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ions  for  such  sub- 
ing  out  the  last 
thereof: 

restoration  of  his- 
;s  and  structures. 

tax." 

such  Code  (re- 
ninimum  tax)  is 
"and"  at  the  end 
out  the  semicolon 
clause  (vii)  and 
pmma  and  "and", 


fol  low 


and  by  inserting  after 
lowing  new  clause: 

■•(vlii)    section  45   ,.„„_ 
maintenance  or  restoration 
ings  and  structures;  and". 

(3)  Section  56(c)(1)    o 
lating    to    tax    carryovers) 
.striking  out  "and"  at  the 
graph   (P),  by  striliing  ou 
end  of  subparagraph    (G) 
lieu    thereof   "and",   and 
subparagraph    (G)    the 
paragraph : 

"(H)    section   45    (re 

maintenance  or  restoration 
ings  and  structures),  exceet 

(4)  Section  6096(b)  of  si 
to  designation  of  Income 
Presidential    Election    Can 
amended  by  striking  out 
.sorting   in   lieu    thereof   a 
and  45". 

(c)  The  amendments 

apply  with  respect  to 

ciirred  by  a  taxpayer  for 
restoring  the  exterior  a 
tural  soundness  of  any  _. 
after  June  26,  1975,  and 
1977,  and  to  any  such  ai 
curred  after  December  31, 
binding  contract  entered 
before  January  1,  1977. 


Juie  26,  1975 

cla  ise  (vli)  the  foi- 


(relaf  ng  to  credit  for 
of  historic  build- 
such  Code   (re- 
Is    amended    by 
end  of  subpara- 
"exceed"  at  the 
and  inserting  in 
V  Inserting  after 
•^■Ing  new  sub- 


relati  ig   to   credit   for 
of  historic  build- 

sifch  Code  (relating 
tax  payments  to 
palgn  Fund)  is 
and  44"  and  in- 
comma  and  "44 

maSe  by  this  section 
amc^nts  paid  or  in- 
maintaining  or 
ance  and  struc- 
bullding  or  structure 
1  efore  January  1, 
amounts  paid  or  in- 
1,  pursuant  to  a 
by  a  taxpayer 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE 
S.  2022.  A  bill  to  .  _ 
pensation  of  persons 
nal  acts.  Referred  to  thi 
the  Judiciary. 

CRIMINAL  LOSS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr. 
am   i-eintroducing 
those  citizens  who  are 
Ing  from  a  major  and 
of  crime — the  victims 
tivity.  There  is  no  one 
effect  of  crime  on  the 
our  Nation.  The  latest 
the    Federal    Bureau    ol 
estimate  the  growth  of 
murder,    forcible    rape, 
gravated  assault,  burglar; 
was  17  percent  higher  i_ 
1973,  the  largest  increase 
tury. 

Our  system  of  justice 
its  attention  to  only 
criminal     and     the    law 
agency.  But  the  victim 
the  individual  who  bear 
the  act — is  left  unattended 
Presidential  Commission 
a  mere  1.8  percent  of  a., 
receive  any  reimbursemiit 
attackers. 

In  the  last  two  „ 

ate  enacted  legislation 
priorities  in  the  criming 
and  recognized  our  obUga 
tim  himself.  However, 
measures  was  not  taken 
Representatives.   A  number 
proposals  have  already 

in  this  Congress,  most 

the  distinguished  majori  y 
Mansfield,    and    by    the 
Senator  and  chairman  oi 
mittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
Mr.  McClellan. 

Although  these  proposal 
ious  and  important,  it 
that  certain  additional . 
be  Included  in  criminal 
sation  programs.  My 
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to  combine  the  best  elements  of  existing 
State  programs  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries to  enlarge  and  improve  available 
coverage.  I  might  add  at  this  time  that 
11  States  and  such  nations  as  Great 
Britain  and  New  Zealand  and  certain 
provinces  in  Canada  and  Australia  al- 
ready have  active  compe»i.sation  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  also  commendable  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  crime  message  last  week 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  comparable 
legislation  for  the  victims  of  Federal  of- 
fenses. He  especially  pointed  out  a  fact 
that  is  of  deep  significance  to  all  of  us 
about  the  characteristics  of  those  who 
fall  prey  to  lawbreakers : 

Most  Of  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  are 
the  poor,  the  old.  the  young,  the  disadvan- 
taged minorities,  the  people  who  live  In  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  our  cities,  the  most 
defenseless. 

However,  the  vast  majority  of  crimes 
are  committed  against  State  laws.  And 
the  most  Important  feature  of  this  bill  is 
that  coverage  is  extended  to  the  victims 
of  Federal  or  State  laws. 

Persons  injured  or  killed  by  anyone  in 
violation  of  any  penal  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  shall  be  covered  by 
this  act.  Most  existing  and  proposed  com- 
pensation boards  have  limited  the  recov- 
ery of  compensation  to  violations  of  cer- 
tain particularized  acts.  Broadening 
coverage  is  imperative.  Criminal  injury 
is  no  respecter  of  legislative  designation 
and  the  purpose  of  compensation  pro- 
grams should  be  to  award  those  injured 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  differentiate 
between  types  of  violent  crime:  Most  im- 
portantly, since  criminal  injury  is  one  of 
the  hazards  of  life  in  our  contemporary 
society,  the  Government  must  recognize 
Its  obligation  to  protect  its  citizens;  and, 
if  it  fails  to  protect,  to  compensate. 

A  shortcoming  of  many  compensation 
programs  has  been  that  the  number  of 
injured  who  are  allowed  to  recover  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  Under  my  proposal, 
those  parties  who  will  be  covered  will  be 
the  victim,  hb  Immediate  famUy.  and 
those  In  a  famUy  relationship  witii  the 
victim.  The  reasons  for  compensatmg  the 
victim  are  obvious.  However,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  relatives  and  tliose 
persons  living  with  and  dependent  on 
the  victim  can  also  be  the  real  victims  of 
the  crime.  Therefore,  the  Criminal  Loss 
Recovery  Commission  will  have  author- 
ity to  consider  the  financial  loss  to  a 
family  member  of  the  victim  and  to 
award  financial  relief  where  appropriate. 
Most  legislation  dealing  with  crime 
compensation  has  excluded  victims  who 
are  related  to  perpetrators  from  receiv- 
ing compensation  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  coUusive  action  and  unjust  en- 
richment. Victims  who  ure  fami^r  mem- 
bers of  the  perpetrator  should  not  be  out- 
nghtly  excluded  as  a  class  simply  be- 
cause it  might  require  close  scrutiny  to 
ascertain  improper  action  in  attempts 
to  receive  compensation.  Close  examhia- 
tion  of  such  claims  could  overcome  the 
possibUity  of  collusive  suits  and  unjust 
enrichment.  It  Is  too  severe  a  remedy  to 
provide  that  a  child  cannot  receive  com- 
pensation because  one  parent  has  serl- 
oiusly  injured  another  and  the  child  then 


finds   himself   without   any  means   of 
support. 

Also,  there  are  two  important  features 
In  this  measure  that  I  must  m«itlon. 
First.  It  should  be  noted  that  "those  dl- 
gible  for  compensation"  Is  a  much 
broader  class  than  provided  for  In  most 
programs.  New  York,  for  example,  re- 
quires that  the  victim  must  show  "seri- 
ous fhiancial  hardship"  before  he  will  be 
awarded  financial  compensation.  I  con- 
sider it  most  unfair  to  penalize  victims 
of  violent  crime  shnply  because  they  have 
accumulated  some  savings.  Those  who 
lack  insurance  and  just  personally  pay 
for  theu"  injuries  should  also  be  com- 
pensated. 

Second,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
medical  expenses,  it  is  necessary  that 
benefits  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  ac- 
tual loss  sustained  by  the  victims  be 
awarded.  This  would  include  loss  in  earn- 
ings, both  present  and  futm-e,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
jury. We  should  recognize  that  the  ob- 
ligation this  Nation  has  to  its  citizens 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  a  criminal 
attack  cannnot  be  specifically  itemized. 
This  obligation  could  In  some  cases  go 
far  beyond  the  $10,000  or  $15.00  limita- 
tion normally  provided  in  financial  com- 
pensation proposals. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  that 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  "ensure  domestic  tran- 
quility." This  situation  Is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  a  sound  democracy. 
Especially  in  a  period  of  dismay  and  a 
feelmg  of  helplessness  by  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  public,  we  In  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  Its  faith  In 
our  system  and  to  maintain  an  environ- 
ment of  safety  for  themselves  and  their 
famiUes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
oi^ered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2022 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— SHOHT  TITLE  AND 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec.   101.  This  Act  may  be  cited   ob  the 
Criminal  Loss  Recovery  Act  of  1975". 

DEFINITIONS 

Skc.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "child"  msans  an  uiim«rrted  person 
who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  in- 
clud^  a  stepchUd  or  an  adopted  child,  and 
a  child  conceived  prior  to  but  born  after, the 
death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Criminal 
l^  Recovery  CMnmisslon  established  bv 
this  Act;  ■* 

(3)  "dependent"  means  those  who  were 
wh<Hly  or  partially  dependent  upon  the  in- 
come of  the  victim  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  victim  or  those  for  whom  the  victim 
was  legally  responsible; 

(4)  "personal  injury"  means  actual  bodily 
harm  and  includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, nervous  shock,  and  loss  of  reputation- 

(5)  "relative"  means  the  spouse,  parent, 
grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother,  chUd. 
grandchild,  siUUigs  of  the  whcrfe  or  half 
blood,  spouse's  parents; 


(61  "victim"  Includes  any  person  (A) 
killed  w  injured  as  a  restUt  of  a  crime  at 
violence  perpetrated  or  attempted  against 
bim,  (B)  kiUed  or  injured  whUe  attempting 
to  assist  a  person  against  whom  a  crime  of 
violence  Is  being  perpetrated  «■  attempted, 
or  (C)  killed  or  injured  while  assisting  a  law 
enforcement  official  to  apprehend  a  person 
who  has  perpetrated  a  crime  of  violence  or 
to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  any  such  crime 
if  that  assistance  was  In  response  to  the  ex- 
press request  of  the  law  enforcement  official; 

(7)  "guardian"  means  one  who  is  entitled 
by  common  law  or  legal  appointnlent  to  care 
for  and  manage  the  person  or  property  or 
both  of  a  chUd  or  incompetent:  and 

(8»  "Incompetent"  means  a  person  who  is 
incapable    of    managing    his    owti    atlalns, 
whether  adjudicated  or  not. 
TITLE  II— E.STABLISHMENT  OP  CRIMINAI; 

LOSS  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  Criminal  Loss  Recovery  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  b«  composed 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
.«sent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  one  member  of 
the  Commission  must  have  served  as  a  judge 
before  a  State  coiurt  of  general  jurladiction 
or  on  the  bench  of  a  Federal  district  coiurt; 
and  at  least  one  member  of  the  Commlssicm 
must  be  licensed  to  practice  medicme  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  a  State  of  the  Umted 
StAtes.  One  member  shall  be  designated 
Chairman. 

(b)  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  an  ExecuUve  Secretary  and  a 
General  Coimsel  to  perform  stich  duties  as 
the  Commission  ehaU  prescribe  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  ComnUsslcHi  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocaUon,  or 
employment. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  section  206(1) 
of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  and  one  other 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Where  opinion  is  divided  and 
only  one  other  member  is  present,  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(ei  the  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shaU^ 

(1)  receive  and  prooeas  i^plicattons  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  compensation 
for  personal  injiuy; 

(2>  pay  compensation  to  victims  and  other 
beneficiaries  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  thte  Act; 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony 
as  tlie  Commissltm  or  any  member  thereof 
shaU  deem  advisable: 

(4)  make  grants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  V  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
lu  carrj-ing  out  its  functions  under  this  Act 


(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  CcHnnusslon  deems 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  Stetes  Code 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  dav  for 
individuals; 

(3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(4)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
the  Chairman  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thin  Act. 

(5»  designate  representatives  to  ser\'e  or 
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asaJs„  ou  sach  advisory  con)mlt.t«e3  as  th(? 
Chalimaa  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
matutain  effecUva  llaUon  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  *Uh  state  and  local  agencies  devel- 
oping or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
related  to  che  purposes  or  this  Act: 

(61  uie  tUe  services,  personnel,  facilliies 
:uid  inrormaUou  (ii.ciuding  suggestions. 
titiiLate-},  and  slailsUci)  of  Federal  agencies 
and  Lhobe  or  Slate  and  local  public  agencies 
iu|d  pr.v^io  luotilullo:^:,  with  or  wUlioul 
rti'iibursemeui  therefor; 

i7k  without  regard  to  ^ccUon  o2ii  of  tiU" 
-1.  Uaiied  SUies  Code,  lo  enter  into  and 
perform  s,ucli  contracts,  leases,  coopcrailve 
agreements,  or  other  transacUous  as  niav  be 
necei-,aiy  la  the  conduci  of  its  XuncUon* 
wita  any  puUUc  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
iirnj  a.4soiaUon,  corporaiion.  or  educational 
la-tuurlon,  and  make  -rants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  non-profit  organization; 
<H)  request  .such  information,  data  and 
reporw  from  any  Federal  agency '^ai  the 
t  halrman  may  from  time  to  time  reouire  and 
M  may  be  produced  consistent  with  other 
law:  and 

(9)  arrange  xith  the  heads  oi  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of 
Its  functlona  under  this  title  with  or  without 
relmburaement  and.  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  delegate  and  authorize  the  redele- 
gatlon  of  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act 

(b)  Upon  request  made  to  the  Adminis- 
trator each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  its  services,  equipment, 
p«r3onnel.  facilities,  and  information  (in- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates,  and  statU- 
tlcs)  available  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent to  tbe  Commission  In  the  performance 
of  Its  ftuetlons. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section <a)  of  this  section  shall  receive  »100 
a  a.\y.  including  traveltimc,  for  each  day  he 
Is  engiiged  In  the  actual  performance  oi  hi.s 
duties  as  a  member  of  «  committee.  Each 
such  member  shall  also  l)e  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incnrred  in  the  performance  of  bis 
uuties. 

TrRMS    AND    (>.MP>NSATIO^f    or    COMMrssl'.N 
'  MeMBER.S 

few.  2<M.  (a)  Section  6314.  title  5,  United 
•states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tljereof  the  following  new  paragraph- 

•Ho5)  Chairman,  Crhuinal  Losji  Kceoverv 
Commission"*. 

(b>  Section  5315,  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
or  tho  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Members  Criminal  Ltks  Rtc  )ver. 
Comml.eslon".  ■ 

(c)  Section  5.316.  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs- 

'  il30)  E.xecutive  Secret aiy.  Criminal  Loss 
R?corery  Commission. 

•'(.131)  General  Couiwel,  CrlnilmU  Loss  Re- 
covery Commission". 

..r^V  V}*  ^*'"'"  ®^  ""^^  ^^  ^»ch  member 
of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  Dc- 

tS^^.^K^*!*-  '^^  ^  "K'^*  y^^-  «=?S'~ 

that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
flrst  Ukiug  office  after  December  31,  1974 
ftfl^^^  •*?  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  ttoe  of  the  appointment,  one  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  <^  six 

?!!:'"'■  ,""*  *-  ^^*  *"*  **  •*?l»t  reara.  after 
December  31.  1974:  and  (2)  any  member 
appo  nted  to  fill  a  vacwicy  occumngSr 
to  the  expiration  of   the  term  for  which 

!j^„?!?^r*^  """  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term 

}Jtl^^"^°*^^  **'  ^'^^  Commission  shall 
i>e  eligible  lor  reappointment. 

.frlSl^  '^*"'"^' '"  '^^  Co!nnji.ssion  shall  iio^ 
affect  Its  powers. 

<g)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  mav 

be  renioved  by  the  Pre«ldent  for  inefflclencv. 

n^lc'    of  diur.  or  malfMsaricp  !n  office,      " 
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(h)   All  expenses  of  th< 
eluding  all  necessary 
ence  expenses  of  the  ^^,,u 
the  District  of  Columbia 
members  or  employees  of 
imder  its  orders,  shall  be 
on  the  presentation   of 
iherefor  approved  by    ;iie 


'iiy,  or  his  de-iriuoe. 

HRINCII'AL 

Sir.  205.    (K)    The  prln 


Commission,  iu- 

travjllng  and  subslst- 

Conijiission  outside  of 

Incurred  by  the 

the  Commission 

aJlowed  and  paid 

i  emlzed   vouchers 

:x<vuTne   Se.Tfc- 


4pal 


sf  n 


I  1  L 


rso  IS 


th; 


ai  fard 


c:uaunission  sliall  be  in  or 
(...   Columbia,  but   the 
t'lily    authori;fed    represcuAt 
f  !>e  any  or  all  of  its  pow 
tb)    The   Commission 
'   'tllre  :or  the  service  of  p: 
'>ithin   the  Di.stiict  of  Col 
I  Rr,CFOi'nF<;  o;-  th 
Srt    2og.  The  C<)r>iini<^.<;ion 
( I )    Subpoena  p.nd  requi 
docuineuTs  in  the  manner 
H'ld   Exchanpp   Commission 
jubsecUon    (c)    of  section 
August  2tJ.  im5.  and  the  p 
Miiiou   (d)    of  .such  sectloi 

iHb;?  to  all  persons  .s. 

or  orherv.lsa  to  attend  or 
^ur!i    do<umeiits    as    are    t« 
i^fore  the  Commission,  exci 
poena  shall  be  Issued  excep 
uiture  of  the  ChaU'man, 

uny   court  for  aid   In  

poena  may  be  made  only  b 
sii'.bpoenas  shall  be  serv'ed  bj 
■ijaated  by  the  Chairman; 

(2)    administer  oaths,  or 
•.viMie  ses  appearing  before 
1  ecelve  in  evidence  any 
information,    or   matter    th 
opiTiion  of  the  Commission 
functions   under   this  Act, 
such  .Si,atemeut.  document, 
matter  would  be  admissible' 
except  (hat  any  evidence  .. 
bahalf  of  the  per.son  or  per„„ 
earsin?  the  injury  or  death 
any  request  tor  a  stay  of 
action,  and  the  fact  of  any 
the   Commission   shall    not 
af<a>ii.st  f.uch  per-son  or  perso 
•  ution  for  such  mjury  or 
nXLE   III-  RECOVERY 
LOSS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  in 
i.>  uijured  or  killed  by  any  ac 
any  other  person  which  is  a 
penal  offense  under  the  law 
States  or  any' Slate  thereof 
award  will  be  made  for  d    ' 
or  for  the  violation  of  any  u 
The  Commission  may,  in  its 
an  application,  order  the 
pay  co!npen.saiion    if  such 
occurs — 

i  1 )  within  the  special  marl 
torial  JurLsdictlon  of  the  Un 
defined  in  section  7  of  title  11 
States  Code; 
'2)    within  the  District  of 
<3)   in  any  state  of  the  l 
(b)   The  Commission  may 
Ment  of  compensation— 

•  U    to  or  on  behalf  of 
.'■•>n:  or 

<;.)   in  the  case  of  the 
the  victim,  where  the  v.^. 
ppc'uilary  loss  suffered  or  , 
by  any  person  re.spouslble  .v 
nance  of  the  victim,  to  that 

<3)   in  the  case  of  the  _, 
tjn,  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
or  closest  relative  of  the  „, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  such 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  payment 
nt  of  a   child   or   Incompete 
5hall  file  an  accounting  with 
•^on  no  later  than  January  3 
fir  f  ne  previous  calendar  year- 
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(5)   In  the  case  of  the 
tlm.  to  any  one  or  more  j 
fered  pecuniary  loss  with 
neral  expenses. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of 
phaU  be  deemed  to  have  „ 
of  omission  notwithstanding 
or  age.  insanity,  diunkenuei^ 
he  was  legally  iutapable  of 
nal  intent. 

(d)  In  deteMiiiiiing  v.htth 
Older  under  this  section,  or 
iiny   award,   the   Comn»issIon 
any  circumstances  it  determi 
vant.  inciudUig  the  behavior 
v.hich  directly  or  Indirectly 
Ills  injury  or  death,  unless 
death    rcssulting    from    the 
attempt    lo   prevent    the 
crime  or  lo  upprehend  an 

(e)  No  order  mav   be 
.<^;ection    unless    the  "comv„.oo- 
by  substantial  evidence,  flndi 

<  1 )  such  an  act  or  omission 
(2)  the  injury  or  death  resu 
act  or  omission. 

(f)  An  order  may   be   n 
section  whether  or  not  any 
cuted   or   convicted   of   any 
out  of  such  act  or  omission. 
Of   omission    is   the   subject 
legal  action.  The  Commission 
proceedings  in  the  interest  o, 
civil  action  arising  from  sucli 
slon  Is  pending  or  Imminent. 

WHO    M.\Y     RECOVER     tOSS 

Stc.  302.  A  person  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  If  he  is  a  victim  as  de- 
hned  in  section  102(6)  of  thl  i  Act;  or  If  a 
person  vkho  was  dependent  on  (  deceased  vic- 
tim of  a  crime  of  violence  for  :  ils  support  at 
the  thne  of  the  death  of  that   'Ictlm 
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APPI,IC.\TIO>f    FOR 

S::c.  303.  (a)  In  any  case  In 
son  entitled  to  make  an  appUca 
or  Incompetent,  the  application 
on  his  behalf  by  any  person 
ont  or  attwney. 

(b)  Where  any  application  L« 
Commission  under  this  Act,  t  x 
or  his  attorney,  and  any  attorne  r 
mission,  shall  be  entitled  to 
heard. 

(c)  Any  other  person  may 
lieard  who  satisfies  the  Comr.,., 
lias  a  EUbstantlJd  interest  In  the 

(d)  Every  person  appearing 
ceding  subsections  of  this  sec. 
the  ri^ht  to  produce  evidence 
examine  witnes.ses. 

(e)  If  any  person  has  been  con  t 
offense  with  respect  to  an  act 
on  which  a  claim  under  this 
proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  ^ 
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which  the  attorney  maintains  an  office,  and 
the  court  shall  determine  a  reasonable  lee 
for  the  services  rendered  by  the  attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  willfully  charges, 
demands,  receives,  or  collecta  for  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  any  proceedings 
under  this  Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  under  this  section,  if  any  compensa- 
tion Is  paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 
or  both. 

NATtniE  OF  THE  COMPENSATIOJI 

Sec.  305.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act — 

(1)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  perao»>al  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(3)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(4)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the 
victim  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  reasonable;  and 

(5)  pecuniary  loss  to  an  applicant  under 
this  Act  restUting  from  injury  or  death  to 
a  victim  includes,  in  the  case  of  injury,  med- 
ical expenses  (including  psychiatric  care), 
hospital  expenses,  loss  of  earnings,  loss  of 
future  earnings  because  of  a  disability  re- 
sulting from  the  Injury,  and  other  expenses 
actually  and  necessarily  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  injury  and.  In  addition  in  the  case 
of  death,  funeral  and  burial  expenses  and 
loss  of  support  to  the  dependents  of  the  vic- 
tim. Pectmlary  lo.ss  does  not  Include  prop- 
erty damage. 

FINALITY    OF   DECISION 

Sec.  306.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  in  tlie  ap- 
prc^riate  court  of  appeals,  except  that  no 
trial  de  novo  of  the  facts  determined  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed. 

LIMrrATIONS     UPON     AWARDING     COMPENS.ITION 

Sec.  307.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  tmder  section 
SOI  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  pMsonal  injtu^  or  death. 

(b)  There  diaU  be  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  awarded  to  or  on  behalf 
di  any  vloUm. 

(c)  Compensation  shall  not  be  awarded  if 
the  Commission  feels  there  la  unjust  enrich- 
ment to  CHT  on  behalf  of  the  offender  would 
result.  This  Is  not  to  imply  that  a  family 
member  or  relative  or  those  victims  living  In 
wedlock  with  the  offender  may  not  recover. 
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TTTLB  IV— CRIMINAL  LOSS  RECOVERY 
COMPENSATION  GRANTS 
Sec.  401.  TTUder  the  superrlslon  and  direc- 
tion ^of  the  Oommlsslon,  tlie  Executive  Sec- 
retary is  authcMized  to  make  grants  to  tb* 
States  to  pay  the  Federal  share  at  the  coats 
of  state  programs  to  compensate  victims  of 
violent  crimes. 

EllOIBILITY    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  402.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  a  plan  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  underwrite  90  per  centum  of  such 
plan  provided  that  the  States  adc^t  a  plan 
that  is  In  substantial  compliance  with  the 
scope  and  intent  of  this  legislation. 
TItLe  V— MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  501.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  report  of  its  activities  under  this  Act.  In- 
cluding the  name  of  each  applicant,  a  brief 
description  of  the  facts  In  each  case,  and 
the  amount,  if  any,  of  compensation  awarded, 
and  the  number  and  amount  of  grants  to 
States  under  title  IV. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  602.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  application,  statement,  doctmtent,  or 
litformatlon  presented  to  the  CommtsNlon 
under  this  Act. 

AtTTHOSIZATION   OF   APFBOFRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  There  are  authmlzed  to  be 
appropriated    for    the    purpose    of    making 

grants  tmder  title  IV  of  this  Act  $ 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EPFECnvI   DATX 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
iwiry  1,  1976, 


TERMS  AND  PAYMENTS  OP  THE  ORDEB 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  seotton,  any  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems  an- 
proprUte. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from  any 
payments  awarded  under  section  301  of  this 
Act  any  payments  received  by  the  victim  or 
by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the  offender 
or  ftom  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender, 
or  from  ttie  United  States  (except  those  re- 
ceived tmder  this  Act) ,  a  State  or  any  of  Its 
■ubdlvlaion:  for  personal  injury  or  death 
oooqiensaUe  under  this  Act,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  such  payments  and 
say  award  under  this  Act  are  In  excess  <rf  the 
total  compensable  injuries  suffered  by  the 
victhn  as  determined  by  the  Commis^on. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  pay  to  the  per- 
son named  in  the  order  the  amount  named 
therein  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  order. 

MtTBcrt  ON  civn.  actions 
&a  3(M).  An  order  for  the  payment  of 
S^2S!?**2"  ""^^  *«"  Ac*  shaU  not  affect 
«•  right  or  any  person  to  recover  danages 
««•  Miy  oMmt  petBoa  by  a  dvU  action  for 
«•  hijury  or  death. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  'by  request) : 
S.  2023.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  com- 
peUUve  movement  at  fair  and  equitable 
rates  and  charges  of  household  goods 
shipments  moving  in  tlie  foreign  ctan- 
merce  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  a.s- 
sessment  of  fair  and  equitable  rates  and 
charges  on  Federal  household  goods  and 
shipments  moving  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  counter  a  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  is  osten- 
sibly designed  to  save  the  Government 
money,  but  will  in  the  l<mg  run  raise  the 
cost  of  houshold  goods  movements  to  the 
Government  and  result  in  damage  to  our 
household  goods  moving  industry. 

The  largest  household  goods  shipping 
in  the  Government,  the  Department  of 
the  Defense,  is  presently  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  <rf  house- 
hold goods  movers  through  a  c<xnpetitive 
bid  process,  with  the  goal  of  reducing 
the  Department's  costs  on  household 
goods  movements.  While  this  goal  is  a 
laudable  oat,  the  means  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  may,  in  fact,  not 
achieve  that  goal  and  appears  to  be  dis- 
torting Federal  transportatlwi  policy  by 
gradually  ^imlnating  competition  for 
this  particular  traffic. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  lower  household 
goods  inoving  costs,  the  Department  has 
established  what  is  known  as  the  "Oki- 


Mwa  Trial."  Under  this  experiment,  the 
Department  selects  the  low  bidder  for 
the  movement  of  household  goods  and 
then  excludes  all  other  movers  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  traffic  for  a  period  of  6 
months.  The  effect  of  such  an  experi- 
ment is  predictable  and  has  ah-eady  be- 
gim  to  occur.  Movers  with  fixed  faciUties 
in  either  the  United  States  or  Okinawa 
bid  under  cost  in  order  to  insure  that 
for  the  short  run  they  would  be  able  to 
continue  hi  the  business  while  excluding 
other  carriers  without  such  fixed  facil- 
ities who  do  not  have  the  incentive  to 
bid  below  cost.  Gradually,  these  car- 
riers will  be  the  only  ones  available  to 
move  this  traffic  and  tliey  will  be  able  to 
raise  their  rates.  The  eventual  result  will 
be  that  the  Government  will  pay  higher 
rates  than  it  would  have  paid  under  a 
competitive  bidding  program  which  al- 
lowed other  carriers  to  participate  in  the 
traffic  after  a  shorter  period,  for  ex- 
ample 30  days,  if  they  met  the  rate 
charged  by  the  low  bidder.  This  practice 
would  have  insured  continuing  competi- 
tion for  the  traffic  and  eliminated  the  in- 
centive provided  under  the  "Okinawa 
Trial"  for  the  carriers  to  bid  low  and 
attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  over  the 
traffic.  In  fact.  DOD  officials  indicate 
that  a  firm  bidiUng  below  cost  can  In  fact 
recover  their  losses.  This  obviously  de- 
feats DOD's  stated  objectives. 

Efforts  to  pursuade  the  Department  to 
abandon  or  modify  this  experiment  for 
one  which  did  not  establish  carrier 
monopoly  over  this  traffic  and  hi^er 
rates  in  the  long  run  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. Apparently,  the  D^wrtment  Is 
more  interested  in  demonstrating  low 
costs  in  the  short  run  than  establishing 
a  stable  competitive  service  for  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  resiUt  In  long-term 
low  costs.  I  therefore  feel  onnpelled  to 
introduce  this  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  rates  or 
charges  covering  shipments  of  household 
goods  by  the  United  States  are  compen- 
satory. This  may  add  some  administra- 
tive burden  to  the  Government  bidding 
procedures.  However,  while  I  have  always 
favored  as  few  restrictions  as  possible 
upon  movement  of  goods  in  foreign  com- 
merce, the  unwillingness  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  even  consider  revision  of  its 
present  program  appears  to  make  this 
legislative  step  necessary  to  insure  that 
there  will  remain  a  competitive  house- 
hold goods  industry  to  serve  the  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as 
follows: 

S.  2023 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  oi 
Repretentativea  of  the  VniteA  States  of 
America  in  Corneas  assembled.  Thai  aectlon 
It  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  VS.C.  817). 
is  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
(6)  a  new  subsectlcm  (c),  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  No  common  carrier  by  water  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  ahaU  submit  to  any  agency 
at  the  United  States  rates  or  charges  cover- 
lag  shipments  of  household  goods,  moving 
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In  whole  or  In  part  by  water.  In  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  \mless  thoee 
rates  or  charges  shaU  have  been  flled  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  submission- 
Provided:  That   this   section   shall   not   be 
applicable  to  the  movement  of  such  house- 
hold goods  If  the  applicable  shipping  agency 
has  certified  to  the  Federal  Multlme  Com- 
mission prior  to  the  time  of  such  filing  that 
such  common  carriers  by  water  found  quali- 
fied by  such  agency  to  transport  shipments 
of   household   goods    which   offer    to   move 
such  goods  at  rates  equal  to  or  below  those 
being  paid   other   carrlei-s   participating   In 
such  Irafflc  are  not  prohibited  by  such  an 
agency  from  participating  in  such  traffic  for 
reasons  other  thaii  service  deficiencies  for 
•  period  exceeding  30  days. 

(2)    -Upon    the   flUug   of   such   rates    or 
charges  with  the  Commission  Interested  per- 
Bona  shall  have  15  days  within  which  to  fil*- 
»-?r*^h  "'  "P""  receipt  of  a  timely  filed 
protest.  It  should  appear  to  the  Commission 
that  such  rates  or  charges  may  be  lower 
man  the  rates  or  charges  assessed  commer- 
CM    shippers   for    substantially    the    same 
wnsportatlon     services,     the     Commission 
Mjall.  by  appropriate  noUce  and  order,  in- 
stitute a  hearing,  whereupon  the  protested 
lates  or  charges  shall  be  of  no  force  and  ef- 
»ct  and  their  use  shall  be  unlawful  unless 
»na  until  the  Commission,  after  such  bear- 
tog,    determines    (a)    that    such    rates    or 
Charges  are  no  lower  than  the  rates  or  charees 
Maesaed  commercial  shippers  for  substan- 
/k!  ^*^^  """  transportation  services  or 
(b)    that  such  rates  or  charges  are  com- 
pensatory on  a  fuUy-dlstrlbuted  commercial 
cost  basis.  At  any  hearing  under  thU  sub- 
jection, the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that 
rae  protested  rates  or  charges  are  no  lower 
«M»    the    lowest    correspondhig    rates    or 
«B|unges  aasesHd  commePdal  shippers,  or  that 
"^.J**"  **'  charges  are  compensatory  on 
^.  «  7'^'**'"*"^<^   conuiiercUl   cost   basl* 
ShaU  be  upon  the  publiaUliog  carrier- 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ffor  himself 
e  _^  and  Ml-.  Pearson)  'by  request)  • 
S.  2024.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Hazaid- 
wis  Materials  Transportation  Act  to 
make  certain  technical  corrections,  and 
J^otoer  puiTjoses.  Referred  to  the 
conumttee  on  Commerce 

««JS;i«**^?'"'^^-  ^-  President.  I 
rS^n^  }'l,JV^^^-  ^°^  appropriate 
5^^ ,®'  1?"^  ^  *°^®"<*  t^e  Hazardous 
Materials  -^ansportatlon  Act  to  make 
CCTtato  technical  coiTections.  and  for 
Otter  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
S*^^  a  section  by  section  analysis  be 
Brtited  In  the  Record  xvith  the  text  of  the 

n,^^'"^  ^''"-"  no  objection.  Uie  bUl  and 

Sp^/.IJ'''^  "il'^r^*^  ^  ^^  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follow^; 

a  3034 

f^^  J!."!n"  °f  *''"  ^«««'  States  of 
A^S^T^  ?  <^'«^"»  ufsemhted.  That  this 
Act  mar  be  cited  as  the  "Haza/doua  Mate- 

?97l"      *'"^''*"''"    ^'*    Amendments    of 

nrft^a?;  5!!"°"  **'<*=>  ""'  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1805 

^1  «^?f '***'  *y  "*^"e  «^'  •'extremeiy?' 
each  time  It  appears. 

rr^*^'.  f  f!?"""  "■'(»)  o'  the  Hazaidous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  US.c.  18^ 

••toiJL!t?^  *****  "^  "^^^^^'^  out  the  phrase 
s^SSS^  or  causes  to  be  transported  or 
Shipped  liMardous  materials  In  a  manner  so 
as  to  adUeTe"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•wUl  proTlda  for". 
Sfc.  4.  Section  H5  o:  the  H.ivardou.s  Mu'e- 


By  Mr.  MAGNi:  SON 
and  Mr.  Pearj  on 

3.  2025.  A  biU  to  a  nend 
Power  Act  and  the  Najural 
lerred  to  the  Commit 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  .. 
troduce  by  request,  for 
ence,  a  bill  to  amend 
Act  and  the  Natural 
unanimous  consent  t 
transmittal  be  printe 
x^ith  the  text  of  the  bill 

Tliere  being  no  objfcct 
and  bill  were  ordered  U 
Record,  as  follows 


Pedei  al 


Federal  Power 
IPas/iln^fon,  L 
Hon.  Nrr-soN  A.  Rockepeli 
Prem^cnt  of  the  U.S.  St;n 
Was?iington,  D.C. 

Deaa    Mr.   President: 
with  for  consideration 
committee  of  the  House 
are  twenty  copies  of  a 

Section  309  of  the  1 

Section  16  of  tlie  Natural 
posals  herein  would.  If 
Commission's     authority 
charges  for  services  it 
the  Federal  Power  Act 
Act.  The  adoption  by 
regulations    imposing 
successfully  challenged 
Court  of  Appeals  and 
Court  upheld  by  the 
Court. 

H.R.  15618  was 

Representatives  on  J\me 
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costs  of  admimstration  and  expanded  Com- 
mission responsibilities.  In  compliance  with 
those  requeste  a  study  was  Initiated  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  appropriateness 
of  increastag  the  fees  then  in  effect  under 
the  Natm-al  Gas  Act  and  the  feasibility  of 
inauguratmg  new  schedules  of  fees  and 
annual  assessments  for  SM'vices  being  ren- 
dered under  both  Acts  without  charge. 

The  Commission  after  notice  (35  F.R. 
18324)  and  consideration  of  comments  Issued 
Order  No.  427  on  March  18,  1971  (36  F.R. 
5593).  The  order  provided  for  an  increase  of 
the  fees  payable  in  connection  with  the 
filing  and  processing  of  applications  involv- 
ing tiie  construction  or  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties of  natural  gas  companies  commensurate 
with  the  increased  costs  of  administration  of 
the  program,  established  a  schedule  of  fees 
payable  in  connection  with  the  filing  of  ap- 
pUcatior.s  under  Parts  n  and  III  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  based  on  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  processing  thereof,  and  imposed  an- 
nual assessments  on  both  public  utilities  and 
i:atural  gas  companies  designed  to  recoup 
for  the  United  States  Treasury  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Commission's  costs  of 
administration  of  electric  and  natural  gas 
programs. 

However,  on  August  1 5,  1972,  the  order  was 
set  aside  with  respect  to  the  annual  charges 
levied  against  public  utilities  and  natural 
gas  companies  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit in  New  England  Power  Company,  et  al.  v 
F.P.C..  467  F.  2d  425,  affirmed  suh  nom.  FPC 
v.  Neic  England  Power  Co.,  414  US  905 
(1974). 

We  submit  that  the  propossd  amendments 
are  essential  for  the  avoidance  of  problems 
In  the  agency's  budgetary  process.  The  adop- 
tion of  legislation  statutorily  empowering 
the  Commission  to  impose  annual  charges 
would  eruible  the  Commission  to  recover  for 
the  United  States  a  major  part  of  the  costs  of 
Ite  administrative  functions  and  assure  that 
it  wUl  be  more  nearly  self-sustaining.  Oth- 
erwise the  recovery  of  costs  of  the  Commis- 
sion's operations  under  Parts  II  and  III  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  wUl  be  negligible  and 
the  amounte  collected  under  the  Nattu'al  Gas 
Act  wiU  recoup  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  acttial  costs  of  operations.^ 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Nassikas, 

Chairman. 
S.  2025 


"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  every  public  utUlty  shall  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  business  as  a  public 
utility  pay  to  the  United  States  on  or  before 
July  1  of  each  calendar  year  reasonable 
annual  charges  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission  for  the  puirpose  of  re- 
imbursmg  the  United  States  for  the  coete 
of  the  admuUstration  of  parte  II  and  HI  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  That  section  16  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before 
tlie  first  sentence  thereof;  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
cuy  other  law,  every  natural  gas  company 
Khali  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  as 
a  natural  gas  company  pay  to  the  United 
States  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  calendar 
year  reasonable  annual  charges  in  an  amount 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
po?e  of  reimbursing  the  United  States  for 
the  costs  of  administration  of  the  Natural 
G.TS  Act.' 


Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
services  performed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlsslon  in  Ite  administration  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
confer  specUl  benefite  on  the  persons  subject 
to  ite  Jurisdiction  and  that  It  Is  the  pubUc 
policy  that  the  coste  of  such  administration 
shall  be  assessed  on  an  equitable  basis 
against  such  persons  so  as  to  make  the  Com- 
mission self-sustaining  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  309  of  the  Federal 

Power  Act  Is  amended  by  tasertlng  "(a)" 

^1?*   *»«>   fi»t  sentence   thereof;    and   by 

f,.c!"^.  **  ^^^  *****  thereof  the  foUowIng  new 
suDsectlonj 


'Estimated  collections  In  FY  1975  of  fees 
Art  w^t'**  n  and  m  of  the  Ptederal  Power 
of  L^  ,  *PP«>»»n»»tely  Wecooo,  collection 
of  annual  charges  under  Order  No.  427  would 

«kTmn^I!*^."*°*^«°»°*  ^  ""ore  than 
f^  ^^^i^^"^^'  «>necttona  of  annual 

a^,^JS?»****  '^**'*^  *^  ^'^  ^"W  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $8  mUlion. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

S.  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
pram  for  improved  dental  health  for 
children.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfai-e. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  a  bill  en- 
tiUed  "The  Children's  Dental  Health 
Act." 

This  legislation,  though  it  differs  in 
some  provisions,  is  identical  in  intent  to 
a  bill  of  the  same  title  which  I  introduced 
in  the  92d  Congress  and  reintroduced 
in  the  93d  Congress.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1  in 
December  1971.  Regrettably,  the  House 
failed  to  act  on  tliat  bill  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress.  How- 
ever. I  am  now  very  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  act  expeditiously  and  favor- 
ably on  this  proposal  early  in  this  session. 
During  hearings  held  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress by  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, strong  support  was  expressed  for 
the  Children's  Dental  Health  Act  by  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  the  American 
Dental  Hyglenists'  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Dentistry  for  Chil- 
dren, and  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  The  legislation  was  also 
formally  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  here  today  would  authorize 
appropriations  totaling  $87.5  million  to 
be  expended  during  the  fiscal  years  1975 
1976.  and  1977.  A  sum  of  $50  million 
would  be  authorized  for  pUot  projects 
providing  preventive,  corrective,  and 
followup  dental  care  to  approximately 
one-half  million  low-income  children. 

Also  $9  milUon  would  be  authorized  for 
matching  grants  to  communities  or  pub- 
lic schools  wishing  to  fluoridate  their 
drinking  water  and  $28.5  million  would 
be  authorized  to  fimd  a  variety  of  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  dental  health  educa- 
tion for  school  chUdren  and  the  general 
public. 

There  is  an  alarming  lack  of  dental 
care  now  available  to  America's  children. 
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particularly  those  in  low-income  families. 
By  age  2.  half  of  this  country's  children 
have  decayed  teeth.  By  school  age.  the 
average  child  has  three  decayed  teetli 
and.  by  age  15.  he  has  11  decayed,  miss- 
ing or  filled  teeth.  More  often  than  not, 
these  are  11  decayed  or  missing— rather 
than  filled— teeth,  since  over  one-half  of 
all  children  have  never  been  to  a  dentist, 
and  that  proportion  is  even  higher  among 
children  in  rural  areas.  But.  by  far,  the 
greatest  need  is  among  children  from 
low-income  families — the  very  children 
who  would  be  served  by  the  pilot  projects 
proposed  in  this  legislation.  Almost  70 
percent  of  the  children  from  low-income 
famihes  have  never  received  a  dentists 
care.  ■ 

An  unpublished  report  written  in  1970 
by  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Dental 
Health  in  the  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power noted  that: 

More  than  20  million  persons  have  lost  all 
their  teeth  and  another  25  million  have  lost 
half  or  more,  and  only  sU  persons  in  every 
1.000  possess  a  lull  complement  of  sound 
teeth. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  dental  care  now 
available  to  children  in  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  the  serious  consequences  of  that 
neglect,  the  need  for  the  pilot  projects 
proposed  in  this  legislation  is  clear. 

Beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  low- 
income  children  lies  the  broader  question 
of  the  entire  Nations  dental  health. 
American  consumers  spend  more  than  $2 
billion  annually  on  corrective  dental  care 
despite  the  fact  that  dental  disease  is 
among  the  most  preventable  of  aU  mala- 
dies. Today,  this  is  a  serious  misalloca- 
tion  of  money.  Once  national  health  in- 
surance becomes  a  reality,  this  sort  of 
waste  will  not  be  tolerable.  Every  health 
dollar  will  have  to  be  stretched  to  the 
last  penny  if  the  concept  of  national 
health  insurance— quality  health  care  for 
all — is  to  be  fulfilled. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  begin 
stretching  the  dental  health  dollar  by 
emphasizing  preventive  measiures  so  that 
expensive  corrective  care  can  be  mini- 
mized. 

Although  community  water  fluorida- 
tion has  long  been  recognized  by  public 
health  officials  and  dentists  as  a  safe 
effective  method  of  preventing  dentai 
dteease.  the  majority  of  Americans  are 
still  drinking  unfluoridated  water.  The 
$9  million  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
matchhig  grants  would  permit  as  many 
as  4,200  communities  with  27  million  resi- 
dents to  initiate  water  fluoridation  if  they 
so  desired.  The  decision  to  seek  these 
matching  grants  for  water  treatment 
would,  however,  be  made  entirely  at  the 
local  level.  I  want  to  note.  In  passing 
tiiat  this  legislation  Is  consistent  with 
HEW  Secretary  Weinberger's  announced 
goal  of  "initiating  a  national  program  of 
supporting  the  fluoridation  of  all  com- 
munity sources  of  drinking  water.  For  a 
relatively  modest  investment,  a  fluorida- 
tion program  could  have  enormous  bene- 
fits both  in  health  and  in  the  cost  of  care. 
Most  of  the  NHl— national  health  insur- 
ance— ^programs  now  before  the  Congress 
would  Include  dental  care  through  child- 
hood. It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
$2.6  binion  could  be  saved  over  the  flret 
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15  years  of  an  NHI  program,  provided 
universal  fluoridation  were  in  effect  at 
the  start  of  that  program." 

Continuing  the  legislation's  emphasis 
on  preventive  measures.  It  will  fund  a 
variety  of  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
dental  health  education  of  school  chil- 
dren. This  part  of  the  Children's  Dental 
Health  Act  authorizes  funds  to  support 
demonstration  projects  with  respect  to 
dental    health    education    and    dental 
health  problems.  It  will  support  projects 
for  the  development  of  teacher  training 
programs,  particularly  teachers  at  tlie 
elementary  and  secondary  school  level 
as  weU  as  projects  for  development  of 
new  and  improvement  of  existing  dental 
health    education    curricula.    The    bill 
would  support  projects  to  develop  effec- 
tive nutrition  and  diet  control  educa- 
tion techniques  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  And  it  would  support 
projects   for   public    service    advertise- 
ments   and    dissemination    of    dental 
health  education  to  the  general  public. 
The  Jirst  part  of  my  bill  will  provide 
for    the     immediate     treatment     and 
diagnosis  of  those  children  in  our  Nation 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  right 
to  visit  a  dentist.  The  other  major  pro- 
visions of  this  bUl  look  to  Uie  future 
Through  effective  prevention  and  dental 
!}**I  ,  ^*°"*'**'°"  programs,  the  future 
dental  health  of  our  citizens  can  be  sig- 
nilicanUy  increased. 
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By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON : 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation, modernization,  development,  and 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities 
tlm>ughout  the  United  States;  to  stimu- 
tote  employment,  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

THE  NATIONAL  TKANSPOBTATION  8EHABH.rrATION 
AND   MODERNIZATION    ACT   OF    1975 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  National 
Transportation  Rehabihtation  and  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1975.  This  legislation 
proposes  an  $8.5  billion  multiyear  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  quality  of  rail  high- 

?T*^.  ^"i^  "^'^^^  transportation  in  the 
United  States. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  will  result  in  a 
reyitalization  of  rail  service  nationwide, 
will  encourage  production  of  automobiles 
that  achieve  greater  fuel  economy  than 
present  day  models,  and  coiUd  create 
a  resurgence  in  the  mass  movement  of 
people  by  energy-efflcient  water  trans- 
port. In  addition— and  quite  significant- 
ly—this measme  will  stimulate  employ- 
ment in  transportation  and  related  in- 
dustries, and  will  reduce  our  Nation's 
dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Efficient  and  economical  transporta- 
tion is  an  essential  of  an  industrialized 
society  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
If  tran.sportation  stops,  much  else  stops 
If  transpoi-tation  is  imperiled,  our  food 
.supplies,  our  industrial  materials,  our 
coal  resources  arc  imperiled.  Today  cir- 
cumstances—such as  the  sad  financial 
condition  of  many  of  our  rail  systems 
and  the  urgent  need  to  conserve  petro- 
leum products— mandate  that  we  in  this 
Nation  review  our  transportation  needs 
and  develop  policies  which  can  insure 


facilities  and  service 
requirements. 

This  is  what  this 
do.  It  offers  a 

nationwide      ^„. 

without  re-sorting  to'^the 
tionalization.   It   offers 
for  our  railroads,  our  . 
tiT  and  our  water  car 
gather   to   enhance   e 
portation     without 
changes  in  transpoi  .. 
or   existing   regulatory 
there  is  undoubtedly  a 
nation  of  regulation  by 
while  every  effort  shoiil 
duce    Government 
practical  and  where  ^^ 
suit,  regulatory  reform 
jective  of  this  bill. 

The  objective,  instea  J 
a  comprehensive  plan 
what   we  have   in   tra 
seeks  to  strengthen  an 
base.  The  objective  is 
a   very   necessary   dialc^ 
tation  needs  in  America 
of   the   20th  Century 
is  overdue — and  to 
cepts   and    proposals 
needs.  Certainly,  there 
posals  in  this  area.  The 
day.  I  am  certain,  is  nei 
perfect  nor  a  panacea, 
lieve,  embody  concepts 
dations  which  deserve 
of  considerations. 

Transportation     -, 

fourth  of  all  the  energy 
the  United  States  toda 
consumption — around     < 
rels  a  day — is  in  oil,  or 
the  Nation's  total  petr 
tion.  If  we  are  ever  to 
ress  toward  achieving 
ence,   I   am   convinced 
make  major  improvemeii 
portation  systems. 
If  we  examine  the 

efficiencies  of  the    . 

tion  modes,  we  find  that 

roads  are  the  most 

people;  not  surprisingly" 
tomobile  is  the  least 
movement,  railroads 
lines    are    the    most 
trucks  and  airplanes 
fuel. 

It  occurs  to  me  that 
ribly  wrong  with  our  .., 
tation  priorities  when 
our    most    energy  ^.„v,^« 
large  numbers  of  peopl  > 
transport  less  than  1 
pie  who  travel  in 
and  less  than  39  per 
freight. 

Many  years  ago,  the  r 
preeminent  position  in 
portation.   In   1944,   for 
hauled  nearly  69  percent 
freight,  helping  our  NaUdn 
fense  requirements  during 
By  1954,  however,  the  r 

intercity  freight  had 

cent.  By  1964,  the  railroa$ 
43  percent;  and  today, 
than  39  percent  of  our 
traffic. 


CO  isistent  with  our 


lefislation  seeks  to 
appoach  to 
problems 
extremity  of  na- 
an   opportunity 
a  atomobile  indus- 
iers  to  work  to- 
ffi^iency   in   trans- 
iting    major 
tation  relationships 
patterns.    While 
need  for  exami- 
jovemment  and 
be  made  to  re- 
ference   where 
can  re- 
is  not  the  ob- 
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ec  )nomies 


is  to  present 
vhich  builds  on 
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1  reinforce  that 
o  contribute  to 
on   transpor- 
n  the  last  years 
dialog  which 
some  con- 
meeting   our 
be  many  pro- 
I  present  to- 
her  100-percent 
it  does.  I  be- 
ind  recommen- 
tjie  most  serious 
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accounts     for     one- 
consumed  in 
Most  of  this 
million    bar- 
<  ver  one -half  of 
a  eum  consump- 
ipake  real  prog- 
■gy  independ- 
that    we   must 
s  in  our  trans- 

itlative  energy- 

varic  us  transporta- 

buses  and  rail- 

effici  ;nt  for  moving 

the  private  au- 

effic:  jnt.  For  freight 

pip<  lines  and  barge 

€  nergy-efficient; 
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solnething  is  ter- 
nat  onal  transpor- 
he  railroads- 
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percent  of  the  peo- 
commerce 
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I  believe  that  there  is 
ahead  for  rail  . 
herent  energy, 
ume-hauling  advantages 
take  steps  to  return 
the   rails — to   make   rail 
more  attractive— if   it 
potential. 

Unfortunately,  many 
have  fallen  into  seiious 
1970,  seven  carriers  which 
Midwest  and  Northeast  „ 
bankruptcy  and  are  unde  i 
nization.   But   misery 
company  for,  on  March 
tlie  Rock  Island  joined 
railroad  operates  more 
of    line   in    13    Midwest 
States  in  the  hearUand 
employs    approximately 
Other  financially  shaky 
riers  may  not  be  far 
I  should  point  out, 
of   the  healthiest  Ameri 
such  as  the  Southern  an 
operate    through    my 
Kentucky. 

According  to  the „, 

Commission,  the  railroad 
rently  has  a  backlog  of  „.. 
of  deferred  maintenance 
capital  improvements, 

percent  of  the  deferred 

the  West;  42  percent  is  in 
only  13  percent  is  in  the 

In  its  "Evaluation  of 
Railway  Association's  *, 
tem  Plan,"  published  on 
the  ICC's  Rail  Services 
states : 
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No  one  appears  to  be  sure  _ 
outlook  for  1975  and  1976,  bui 
that  all  Class  I  railroads  maj 
bined  deficit  In  earnings 
the   recession   continue   Its 
this  deficit  could  amount  to 
to  $2.0  billion.  . . .  Whatever 
probable  deficits,  they  may  i. 
further  railroad  bankruptciei 
tain  to  cause  more  mainte 
improvement  deferrals  and 
ment    in   the   railroad   and 
industries. 


maintenai  ice 


prospe  -ous 


Continuing,  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office  report  warns: 

Some   of   the  more   ^.wo^/^ 
even  though  able  to  finance 
nance  and  improvement  progi  ams, 
to  cut  them  back  In  order  to 
earning  and  dividend  payme)  its 
possible  and  in  the  Interests  o: 
Office  believes  that  the  majo  ity 
dustry  will  not  be  able  to  flnai  ice 
provements   and   rehabilltatio  i 
own  devices. 


ralroads  held  the 
A  nerican  trans- 
example,   they 
of  all  Intercity 
n  meet  its  de- 
World  War  II. 
■aii-oads'  share  of 
declined  to  50  per- 
share  was  at 
raili'oads  haul  less 
lotion's  freight 


sys  ems 


In  addition  to  direct  rai 
such  as  slowed  movement 
large  volume  of  broken  rai 
ties  on  many  of  our  rail 
a  safety  hazard  of  the  highefet 
in  every  community  through 
run. 

The  time  has  come,  I  be 
American  people  and  their 
sentatives  in  the  Congress 
fundamental  commitment 
the  railroads  to  their  propei 
economy.  For  we  are  on  the 
ing  a  vital  national  asset, , 
this  decade,  if  we  do  not 
The   continuing   decay   ani 
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numbers  of  bankruptcies  illustrate  dra- 
matically that  the  patchwork  solutions 
of  the  past  have  failed. 
Our  general  options  are  few. 
We  can  continue  to  wait,  hoping  for  a 
brighter  day  to  arrive  on  its  own  in  the 
future.  With  the  deferred  maintenance 
and  the  railroad  debt  which  will  mature 
in  the  next  few  years,  I  doubt,  however, 
tliat  that  brighter  day  is  in  tomorrow's 
scenario,  unless  new  assistance  is  avail- 
able. 

And,  if  it  is  not,  the  risks  of  non- 
action are  great.  Take  food,  for  example. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Production,  Market- 
ing and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  I  con- 
ducted in  1974  a  series  of  hearings  and 
studies  on  agricultural  and  rural  trans- 
portation. These  indicated  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  about  half  of  all  food  is  trans- 
ported by  rail.  Most  canned  goods  and 
a  large  share  of  perishables  move  by 
train.  The  largest  manufacturer  of  dri' 
cereals,  Kellogg's.  ships  95  percent  of  its 
nationwide  output  from  its  key  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  plant  by  rail. 

Furthermore,  the  producers  of  tliese 
foods — our  farmers — are  highly  depend- 
ent upon  transportation  for  fuel,  fertil- 
izer, feed,  seed,  fencing,  machinei-y  and 
other  supplies,  as  well  as  for  transport- 
ing raw  products  to  processors  or  to  our 
ports  for  foreign  sales  which  provide 
those  important  export  earnings. 

Of  even  more  direct  concern  to  each 
of  us  as  consumers  perhaps,  is  tlie  testi- 
mony in  tiie  Rail  Services  Planning  Of- 
fice hearings  which  indicates  that  ad- 
ditional loss  of  essential  rail  services 
could  boost  th«  cost  of  shipping  agricul- 
tural products  by  as  much  as  10  to 
20  percent. 

Turning  to  another  important  item, 
much  of  our  most  abundant  domestic 
fuel  resource — coal — ^moves  by  train.  In 
fact,  in  1974,  some  4.5  million  carloads 
of  coal  moved  by  rail. 

Thus,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
the  sit-and-wait  policy. 

Another  option  Is  to  contuiue  the 
piecemeal  approach.  But  the  holes  in  the 
dike  are  increasing,  and  there  is  serious 
Question  in  my  mind  as  to  how  manv 
Federal  fingers  filled  with  tax  dollars  to 
stave  off  short-term  disasters  can  be 
justified. 

I  am,  consequentty,  convinced  that  we 
will  have  to  do  more — and  that  we  will 
have  to  do  it  on  a  broader  basis.  We 
have  a  nationwide  problem  which  af- 
fects all  Americans  and  the  way  they 
live— and  such  a  problem  demands  na- 
tional attention. 

I  am  also  convinced  tiiat  the  Federal 
Government  wiU  have  to  play  a  major 
role  in  solving  America's  rail  crisis,  al- 
though that  role  must  be  carefully  con- 
ceived and  circumscribed.  I  would,  there- 
fore, propose  an  Increase  In  ihe  FMeral 
role  in  rail  planning  in  financing  while 
leaving  the  railroads  in  private  owner- 
ship and  management  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  nationalization  of  our  rail  and 
other  transporaUon  networks  tomorrow. 
I  nrmly  bdieve  that  throunb  prudent 
public  and  private  Investments,  our  rail- 
roads can  be  put  iMck  on  their  feet. 
Federal  involvemoit  in  ran  transpor- 


tation is  not  new.  Ever  since  1887,  the 
ICC  has  determined  which  railroads  can 
operate  over  which  routes  and  how  much 
they  are  allowed  to  charge  their  cus- 
tomers. But  the  Federal  role  expanded 
greatly  m  1970  with  the  creation  of  Am- 
trak.  And  in  1973,  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  marked  the  beginning 
of  comprehensive  Federal  involvement  in 
rail  service  planning.  Continuing  Federal 
hivolvement  seems  unavoidable  if  we  are 
to  invest  large  amounts  of  Federal  dol- 
lars in  rail  improvements  and  also  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic. Thus.  I  support  a  nationwide  ex- 
pansion of  the  rail  planning  process 
which  the  Congress  initiated  in  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
The  legislation  I  inti-oduce  today,  if 
enacted,  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
long-term  Federal  commitment  to  re- 
vitalizing America's  rail  transportation 
system. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  $6.25  bil- 
lion 5-yeai-  grant-in-aid  program  to 
modernize  rail  passenger  and  freight  fa- 
culties and  equipment.  These  include 
main  lines,  branch  lines,  feeder  lines, 
yards,  terminals,  communication  equip- 
ment, and  data  processing  installations 
for  more  efficient  utilization  of  the 
freight  car  fleet.  To  insure  that  the  fund.s 
are  spent  solely  to  improve  rail  facilities 
the  bill  requires  each  railroad,  prior  to 
receiving  Federal  aid,  to  agree  to  match 
the  Federal  grant  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
basis.  In  other  words,  each  rail  recipient 
would  have  to  put  up  his  own  funds  be- 
fore he  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. However,  in  cases  where  the 
recipient  is  a  State  or  a  local  or  regional 
transportation  authority,  the  Federal 
share  would  be  70  peroent.  Where  the 
recipient  is  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  the  Federal  share 
would  be  100  pereent. 

Second,  the  bill  would  insure  that  the 
Federal  funds  are  spent  wisely,  as  part 
of  a  national  rail  plan,  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  design  a 
National  Rail  System.  This  is  patterned 
after  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Sixty  days  after  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  issue  a  report  with 
maps  to  identify  separate  interstate,  sec- 
ondary and  branch  line  rail  systems.  The 
report  also  would  set  forth  rehabilitation 
priorities.  During  the  next  6  months,  the 
ICC's  RaU  Services  Planning  Office  would 
solicit,  through  public  hearings  around 
the  country,  the  views  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, labor,  consumers,  investors,  the 
railroads  themselves,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  di- 
rected to  report  on  the  effects  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  on  opportunities 
for  employment. 

One  year  after  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  required  to 
adopt  and  release  his  final  designation 
of  the  national  rail  system  together  with 
a  plan  and  program  for  rehabilitation, 
modernization  and  Improvement.  The 
plan  must  designate  the  specific  yards 
terminals  and  other  facilities  within  the 
national  system  to  be  rehabiUtated,  mod- 
ernized and  improved.  Moreover,  the  plan 
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and  program  must  reflect  the  views  of  the 
public  as  expressed  at  the  RSPO  hear- 
ings. 

The  bill  al.so  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress every  other  year  a  Railway  Needs 
Report  describing  the  major  services 
which  should  be  provided  by  U.S.  i-ail- 
roads.  In  reaching  his  findings,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  study  the  long-term 
capital  needs  required  for  major  rail  up- 
grading, to  set  investment  priorities 
among  various  projects,  and  to  reevalu- 
ate Federal  alternatives  in  financing  re- 
quired improvements. 

Through  an  awareness  of  future  rail 
service  needs  and  ex[>enditures  required 
to  fulfill  those  needs,  the  ICC.  tiie  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
Congress  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
act  promptiy  to  avert  futui-e  Penn  Cen- 
trals and  to  see  that  the  United  States 
has  a  safe,  economical  and  efficient  rail 
system  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
public. 

The  legislation  would  have  both  a  di- 
rect and  an  indirect  effect  on  unemploy- 
ment. Workers  would  be  needed  on  the 
railbeds.  The  supplies  needed  could  .stim- 
ulate employment  in  the  steel,  electron- 
ics and  other  similar  industries. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  auto  Industry  as 
well  as  the  need  to  develop  more  fuel- 
efflcient  motor  vehicles.  A  $2  bilUon  5- 
year  program  for  research,  experimenta- 
tion, development  and  testing  of  im- 
proved automobiles,  buses  and  trucks  is 
authorized.  The  program  would  be  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  safer 
motor  vehicles  that  would  achieve 
greater  gas  mileage,  operate  at  a  lower 
cost  with  less  pollution,  and  which  also 
would  be  adapted  to  volume  production 
at  minimum  expense. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  administer  the  program  through 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  He 
would  have  discretion  to  allocate  funds 
on  a  matching  grant  basis  for  projects 
in  which  auto  manufacturers,  commer- 
cial laboratories  and  other  commercial 
entities  were  involved;  in  cases  where 
educational  research  institutions  or  Gov- 
ernment entities  do  the  work,  he  could 
make  direct  grants.  The  program  con- 
templates immediate  action  by  the  6ec- 
retary  to  assist  the  automotive  indus- 
tries in  restoring  employment. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  $250  mil- 
lion 5-year  program  to  develop,  test  and 
encourage  production  of  modem,  effici- 
ent vessels  for  use  on  the  inland  and 
coastal  waterways,  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  provision  is  premised  upon 
the  belief  of  marine  transportation  ex- 
perts that  substantial  improvements  can 
be  brought  about  in  the  fuel  ecraiomy  and 
cost  of  operation  of  both  river  towboats 
and  self-propelled  vessels. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  presently 
uses  funds  authorized  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
for  research  and  development  to  improve 
vessels  used  in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade.  But 
domestic  water  transport  has  been  ne- 
glected. This  program  contMuplates  that 
a  portion  of  the  funds  authorized  would 
be  used  to  develop  improved  general- 
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purpose  veoicLi  as  well  as  vevSbeljj  used  for 
raihoad  floatiiig  or  marine  operations. 

la  addition,  the  Secretaiy  of  TtaJii- 
pcrtation  would  be  requlr-ed  to  i-eport  to 
tho!  Congress  on  the  possible  advantages 
of  traa^-porting  passengers  by  wai^r  on 
UiC  inlund  and  coastal  v.aterways. 

Piior  to  World  War  II.  steamers  plied 
M:e  waters  between  such  cities  as  Boston 
and  New  York.  Washington.  D.C..  and 
Norfolk,  and  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Most  of  these  operations  were  cas- 
nalties  of  World  War  II.  when  the  vcvsels 
\\  ere  rcquisiUoned  for  w  ar  services.  Some 
marine  experts  believe  Uiai.  with  in- 
creasing liighway  and  airiwrt  congestion 
m  crowded  metropolitan  ureas  and  inf- 
proved  marine  technology,  modern  pas- 
senger vessels  once  agam  could  provide  a 
useful  public  service.  Tlie  report  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  the  necessary  facts,  to 
permit  a  future  decision  on  tiiis^uestion. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent    that    the    bill    be    printed    in    the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconn  as 
follow  .s : 

s>.  2027 

I'c  it  ..liuctr-a  bj/  the  Setial>-  .una  Hou.h- 
o/  Reprcsentatiica  o/  Vie  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  this 
Act.  Uivlded  Into  title?  and  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  of  contents,  ma- 
be  cited  as  the  -National  Trnasportatlon 
RehabUitatlon    and    Modernization    Act    of 
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TltLE  I— OEMERAL  PROVISIONS 
ixxTLAXinoN  or  pouct 

Sec.  101.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 

i^arca  that: 
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Sec.  201. 
Sec.  202. 
See.  203. 
Sec.  204. 
Sec.  20o. 


(1)  cmplr.yiiici:',    tliro 
■  ad  in  many  Uidusiries  . 
by  a  program  for  rehabili 
;u!d  Improving:  essentin! 
Hies  and  equipment; 

(2)  essential  ran  serv 
Nation  is  provided  by  m 
M;!>6taixtial  detvnais  oi 
c.ipiif.l  iniprovtiiieuus  iia 
'.it-ring  'Ji.:-  .saielj,  n'luibi! 
■••ub  rail  ^yy'onv-: 

iT)    thf  publif  (.cn.c'i 
'ifiiiire  nrleqiiate.  psj'e. 
r.'.il  servicp.s  lo  n>eft  tbe 
rtl^rirultiirc.  ihe  i:.  I'oiial 
vironnK-ui.  aurt   ii;e  .sei". 
Uif   Uuitfd  Siaies  Poolal 
travelers,  Stutes  and 
'.  i>:oii.s:  and  coii.-umer.';; 

i4i  rail  ti-.Tiuportatloii  < 
i  :n  ironnietital    advnntar 
i;i!i0  ii.s<».  <'j\f'Tsy  efficlfiu'j 
riir  poUulion,  rcvjurce  a 
prr  unit  oi'  .service  perfo: 
'jii.i    Uie   reliabiliuuioai 
"I  i;'ll  tran.'iprirtaijo;'  i,v 
■io.iai  Interest; 

:5i  re.searrj!  .Tiid  cie,e_ 
!■>  improve  the  energy  an 
"iher  forms  of  transportal 

(6»  these  needs  for 
'•"iiizailon  of  trail., 
V  iihout  fiubstantlafpede 
lb)  Ii  Is  tUerciore 
tee  of  Congress  in  iliis 
1 1 )  employment  opp 
'"■rvntlou  of  resourco.s  tli_ 
!••  li.obllitate,  moderalze  at 
;l.U  transportation  system 
(2>  encouragement  of  n 
>oarce  energy  resources  by 
i)orutlou; 

(3)  the  restoration  an 
.-i.nud  econouiio  condition 
tatlou: 

(4)  the  promotion  of 

quate,  and  economical 

u)  meet  the  needs  and  .<;fr 
I'f  the  Nation;  and 

<5)  necessary  financial 
portatlon  corporal  ion.% 
glonal  transportation  a 
responsible  persons,  in 
erulzlug  and  improving  . 
'Ion  facilities  at  the  lov, 
Wie  general  taxpayer 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  ™ 
.■•"intext.  otherwise  require;; 

fa)    "Commission"  meai 
Commerce  Commission; 

«b)  "Office"  means  the  . 
iiing  Office  created  by  sect. 
K'ional  RaU  Reorganization 
U5.C.  715),  or  its  successor 

(c)  '■Secretary"   means 
1  :"ansportation  or  his  desig 

(d)  "State"  means  any 
'  net  of  Columbia;  and 

(e)  "vessel"  means  any 
Hrilficlol  contrivance  of  w.._. 
which  Is  used,  or  ia  capabl  • 
intended  to  be,  used  as  a  : 
portijig  property  by  water 
transportation  of  passenger 
navigable  Inland  or  coastal 
United  States. 

TITLE     ir  -RAILROAD 
AND  IMPRO\' 

IINAKCUL 

Sec.  201.   (a)   The  Seer 
Administrator  cf  Uio 
mlnUtratlon,  shall  provide 
ance  pursuant  to  this  title 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Infa 
Act,  (2)  State,  regional  and 
tion  authorities,  and   (3) 
persons  for  reliabilitaling 
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Fedei  al 


Intfl  state 


Stite, 
authoi  ity. 


c  )st 


ir.ipioving   (including  „ 
fjaicUities  and  equipment.  . 
facilities  and  equipment' 
.sub.-.ecf!on  shall  Include,  J. 
to.  main  lines  of  railroad 
feede.-  lines,  .slding.s,  yard 
i-omnuinlcatioii     systenxs 
switches     or     turnout.?, 
iiiid  Hoat  bridges,  freight 

nnd  licieut  hiiudling 

ideiitj  flea  lion  equipment,  a 
I'lg  liistallations  for  more 
li!!;-'  tlie  morcnient  and  vt 
road  Jitijiht  equipment,  but 
iiidu-uial  siding:,  s.pvir  or  t 
by  shippers  or  receivers  oi  fi 
■    "!■  marine  equipment. 

lb  I    J  lie  Federal  Khare   o 
piup<;..es  of  subsection  (.i; 

(l;  in  ihe  case  of  facil 
I  111  ITS!  ate  .System,  as 
.'■u  per  .entum,  except  that 
shall  Ije  100  per  centum  w 
is  the  National  Rxiilroad 
lion: 

(2)  111  thf  case  of  facilii 
•Secondary  Sy.-,teni,  50  per 

12)  In  the  case  of  facill 

UiaiKh  Line  Systc'n,  50  per 
liat  the  Federal  share  shall 
wJiere  the  recipient  ij  a 

Clonal  transportation  aut ,, 

I  c )  nie  recipient  of  Fedei^ 
der  this  section  sliall  be 
\ide  its  share  of  the  total  _, 
<ji"  ta^ih,  salvageable  materia  1 
such  other  form  and  on  sucl 
may  be  approved  by  the  .. 

td)   As  .soon  as  practlcabl  s 
.-ictmer.t  of  this  Act,  any 

eligible  person  or  organl: 

avaU  itself  of  the  benefits  ol 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
grams  for  the  rehabllitatioi " 
or  modernization  of  rallroa 
cqiUpment  on  the  National 
as  defined  in  this  title,  an4 
shall  act  upon  those  r- 
posslble.  In  apportioning 
under  this  title,  the  St__. 
sider,   among   other  factors, 
needs,  financial  structure,  di 
executive  salary  levels,  and 
tiou  of  every  railroad  subJeJt 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
on   competing  railroads; 
economic  and  social  impact 
and  rural  area  of  the  United  _ 
"ongressional   purposes  Stat© 
this   Act.   In   considering 

siiaU  coiisult  with  and  o 

'he  Commission,  the  Seoiet&r 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
le)  If  the  Secretary  finds 
IS  unable  to  pay  Its  share  ol 
rehabilitation  lmprovemei»t, 
tion    project    which    would 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
and  finds  fmther  that  c_ 
project  wovild  aid  in  the 
that   railroads   financial 
extent  that  It  could  repay  l_ 
cost    of   such    project   within 
time,  he  may  loan  to  that 
funds  authorized  to  be 
this  title,  all  or  part  of  that 
of  the  cost  of  such  project,  u 
and  conditions,  and  subject 
<.'f  .->uch  security,  as  he  may 

INIERIU  API 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary 
to  make  prompt  expenditure 
appropriated  pursuant  to  tL 
to  the  final  designation  of  the 
System  as  provided  In  ."ectlot 
206  of  this  title. 

(b)  Of  the  total  fimds  _ 
Secretary  uiKler  this  title  in 
ending   Juno   30,    1978,   not 
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per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  for  le- 
hnbilltatlon,  modernization  and  Improve- 
nient  projects  of  railroads  in  the  Eastern 
district  of  the  United  States,  not  more  than 
i;;  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  to  rail- 
roads in  the  Southern  district,  and  not  more 
tiisn  45  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  to 
r:  ;iioada  in  the  Western  district,  as  de- 
liiied  by  the  Commission.  Not  less  than  10 
p  •!•  centum  of  the  funds  available  under 
xi.ir.  section  shaU  be  apportioned  to  projects 
f(ir  rehabilitation,  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  branch  or  feeder  rail   lines. 

THE    NATIONAL   RAIL    SVsrFM 

Skc.  203.  (a)  All  railroads  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  subject  to  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  parts  of  the  Natiomd  Railroad 
System  (hereinafter  in  this  title  called  the 
•National  System").  The  National  SvFtem 
sliall  be  subdivided  into — 

(1)  The  interstate  system,  which  shall 
consist  of  principal  heavy  trafflc  freight  lines 
and  intercity  passenger  lines,  together  with 
tl>o?e  rail  yards,  terminals,  and  other  fa- 
cilities required  for  main-lino  rail  service. 

(2)  the  secondary  system,  which  shall 
consist  of  secondary  or  alternative  freight 
lines;  and 

(31  The  branch  line  system,  whch  shall 
consist  of  all  other  rail  Hues,  vards.  termi- 
nals and  other  facilities  In  the  National 
System. 

(b)  Withhi  sixty  days  after  the  enactmenl 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  .shall  issue  a  re- 
port, together  with  a  map  or  maps,  of  all 
rail  lines,  yards,  terminals,  and  other  facili- 
ties on  the  National  System,  preliminarily 
classifying  them  as  being  parts  of  the  Inter- 
state, Secondary  or  Branch  Line  Svstems,  and 
setting  forth  preliminary  conclusions  as  to 
the  priorities  to  be  accorded  tlie  rehabilita- 
tion, modernization  and  Improvement  of 
each  of  these  classifications  of  rail  lines  and 
facilities.  The  report  and  map  or  maps  shall 
also  describe  the  locations  of  principal  yards 
and  terminals:  the  points  at  which  freight 
Is  interchanged  between  rail  carriers  for 
movement  over  main  heavy  trafflc  lines;  and 
the  principal  corporate  ownership  of  the  raU 
properties  described.  The  report  shall  state 
the  standards  and  criteria  employed  by  the 
Secretary  in  determining  such  preliminary 
classifications:  and  the  priorities  of  rehabU- 
Itatlon,  modernization  and  hnprovement  of 
each  classification  of  rail  lines. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
to  the  Office,  the  Governor  and  public  utU- 
Ittes  commission  of  each  State  except  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Commission,  and  the  Congress.  The  Secretary 
Shall  also  cause  a  copy  of  the  report  to  )x 
published  to  the  Federal  Register. 

REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Office  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  re- 
port required  by  section  203(b)  of  this  title 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  other 
L,1il°^*^*  Nation.  The  Office  shall  also 
solicit,  study,  and  evaluate  the  views  with 
respect  to  present  and  future  rail  service  and 
employment  needs  of  the  Nation  from  Oov- 
of°n^.M  ^,***1?i  "^y^"  **»*  '^lef  executives 
shinnl^!' *l^"^f '""^  ''**»>^  8"c»^  States: 
f,,«^^'  ***"  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Agricull 
ture  Commerce  and  Labor;  represenUtives 
of  labor  organizations;  manufacturers,  whole- 
saiere  and  retaUen:  consumer  onra- 
cmS'=  '*""  cooperatives  aniT^erS^. 
ermm?,  o'P='a»ttons;  envlronme^i 
fKnd  Jf.*^  m  transportation  securt- 
in^an  H  *"  ^"  Interested  persons.  With- 
ISeX^^l™ ^*^  "*«« o'****  report  Of 

ti,^«i  *\*^*  °"<*  "*»"  Jn^ke  available  to 
rn^J'''^^'^  "'*»  *<»  *»»•  CongressTsum! 

ing^.  critique  and  evaluation  of  thrreport 


(b)  Within  180  days  after  tbe  release  of 
the  rep<»t  of  the  Secretary  required  by  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  this  title,  tb*  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  prepare  and  releass  a  report 
summarizing  the  estimated  effects  of  tbe 
program  for  the  rehabUitation,  moderniza- 
tion and  Improvement  of  rail  lines  in  the 
National  System  In  accordance  with  the 
preliminary  conclusions  and  priorities  set 
forth  in  such  report  of  the  Secretary  on  op- 
portunities fc«-  employment  in  the  various 
industries.  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  submit  the  report  required  by  this  sub- 
section to  the  Secretary,  the  Office,  tbe  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  and  the  Congress.  He 
shall  also  cause  a  copy  of  the  report  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Within  120  days  after  the  release  of 
the  report  of  the  Secrettu^  required  by  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  this  title,  the  Oomml86i<m 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
its  analysis  of  the  financial  clrctunstanees 
of  raUroads  comprising  parts  of  the  National 
System  and  the  relative  needs  of  such  rail- 
roads for  Federal  assistance  to  rehabilitate, 
modernize,  and  Improve  their  facilities  as 
contemplated  in  this  title. 

IINAL   DESIGNATION    OP  THE   NATIONAL   SYSTEM 

Sec.  205.  Within  one  year  after  tbe  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  adopt 
and  release  his  final  desipiation  of  tbe  Na- 
tional System  together  with  a  plan  and  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabilitation,  modernization 
and  improvement  of  rail  lines  clasBified  as 
components  of  the  Interstate,  Secondary, 
and  Branch  Line  Systems;  and  shall  desig- 
nate the  yards,  terminals  and  other  facili- 
ties within  the  Natlcmal  System  to  be  re- 
habilitated, modernized  and  imimnred.  Such 
final  deslgnati(Hi,  plan  and  program  shall 
reflect  evaluation  of  all  responses  and  sum- 
maries of  responses  received:  testimony  at 
any  public  hearings;  the  views  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  OovemmMit; 
the  results  of  additional  study  and  review; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  pubUc  Interest 
would  be  advanced  by  arrangements  among 
various  railroads  for  Joint  use  of  raU  lines 
or  facilities. 

MODITICATION  OF  NATIONAL  8TSTEU 

Sec.  206.  At  any  time  after  the  explratltm 
of  one  year  foUowlng  the  final  «i— ign-^tt^m 
Of  the  National  System  under  sectton  90S  of 
thU  UUe.  any  ralboad  or  VMenl.  SUt*  or 
local  agency  may  request  the  Seeretvy  to 
modify  tbe  Naticmal  System  by  rnrlM^rjIiiu 
faculties  previously  dasslfletf  as  oomiMosnts 
of  ttie  Interstate,  Seoondary,  or  BntiMSh  i^n^ 
Systems,  or  to  alter  his  «i— igwftttpns  of  ne- 
clflo  fadUtles  to  be  rShsMUtatsd.  nodeni- 
Ized.  or  Improved.  Upon  ooosMmttiaii  of  any 
such  request,  or  upon  his  own  Initiative,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  su^  changes  In  the 
National  System  as  be  shall  find  to  be  re- 
qtUred  by  the  public  interest. 

BAIL  WAT  NEEDS  BEPOBT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  on  Jantiaiy  l  of 
the  second  year  foUowlng  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  every  second  year  thereafter  a 
RaUway  Needs  Report,  setting  torth  major 
tranqxHlattoa  services  that  should  be  pto- 
vlded  by  ratlraads  in  the  united  States.  In 
formulating  his  report  Vt»  Seoietaty  ahaU 
take  Into  ooosldsratloa  tbe  Interests  of  pw- 
sons  and  communities  affected  ttMceby:  ex- 
isting raU  facilities  and  the  pattern  of  mtv- 
loe  by  railroads;  the  fsolllttes  of  altemattve 
modes  ot  transportation  currently  in  exist- 
ence; the  cost  or  establishing  tnuigportattoo 
faculties  in  addition  to  exlsttog  fSolIltlss: 
the  cost  of  providing  servloe  by  wtenslon 
of  existing  tranqtortatton  services;  the  cost 
of  providing  transportation  by  raU  and 
alternative  modes;  the  existing  investment 
in  tran^wrtation  facUltlee  of  raU  and  alter- 
native modes  and  the  economic  value  there- 


of; the  existing  pattern  of  service  by  alter- 
native modes:  environmental  considera- 
tions Including  energy  consumption;  and 
the  pubUc  Interest  in  a  balanced  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  system  re^mnslve  to 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  the  users  ot 
such  system. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  preparing  the  Rail- 
way Needs  Report,  the  Secretary  shall  under- 
take and  carry  out  a  study  of  the  long-term 
capital  needs  for  line  relocation,  tunneling, 
highway  grade  crossing  elimination,  electri- 
fication, improvement  of  yards  and  terminals, 
and  other  major  upgrading  of  tbe  National 
System  of  the  United  States.  The  study  ii^tt 
include  recommendations  for  investment  pri- 
orities among  the  various  possible  rehabUita- 
tion, modernization,  and  improvement  proj- 
ects, and  for  any  modifications  that  should  be 
made  in  the  Federal  partlclpatlwi  In  the 
financing  of  such  projects  estaUished  under 
this  title. 

JOINT   USE 

Sec.  208.  Upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  any  raUroad  subject  to  part  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  tiie  use  of  any 
ran  Une  or  faculty  on  the  Interstate  m  Sec- 
ondary System  for  performing  tranqiortatlon 
service,  if  the  appUcant  is  fit,  wlUing  and  able 
properly  to  perform  tbe  service  proposed,  if 
performance  of  such  service  in  the  manner 
proposed  wotild  result  in  operating  efficien- 
cies, and  if  the  operations  of  the  applicant 
will  not  significantly  impair  the  level  of 
performance  of  the  carrier  or  carriers  alreadv 
using  the  line  or  faculty  who  are  adequately 
serving  the  pubUc,  the  Commission  <^^i  by 
order  reqube  the  J<rint  use  by  the  s^mUcant 
of  such  raU  line  or  facUtty  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  reasonable  under  the 
circimistances.  In  any  proceedings  under 
this  sectltm,  the  Commission  Shall  consider 
the  amounts  and  effects  of  any  FMeral  as- 
sistance which  may  have  been  employed  or 
committed  to  lie  mr^Ioyed  in  rehabUttatIng, 
modernizing  or  improving  such  raU  line  or 
faculty  under  tills  title. 


COST  ALLOCATIONS 

Stc.  209.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  af  tw  a  proceeding 
in  acc(»dance  with  the  provisions  of  ssetlon 
663  of  Title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  Oflloe 
shaU  sdopt  and  publish  r^;ulatlons  whloh 
wUl  conform  to  the  purposes  and  objsettvss  of 
this  title.  The  regulations  so  adoptsd  ¥»*H1 
require,  anumg  other  things,  tbe  eoUeetlon 
and  reporting  of  data  sufficient  to  psmft  ae- 
eurate  allocation  of  costs  to  eadi  indMdoal 
prliieliMa  heavy  traflle  fiei^t  ime.  intsrolty 
panenger  line,  seeimdary  or  altanative 
tretg^t  line,  and  u^t  density,  branch  er 
feeder  line  as  identified  in  the  Seewtaiys  re- 
port required  under  sections  MS  and  ffM  of 
this  title,  and  to  freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ioee  when  they  are  operated  over  the  same 
line. 

ACCESS  TO  INroaiCATtON 

Sec.  210.  Every  raUroad  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  shall  provide 
the  Secretary,  the  Office,  or  the  Commission 
such  relevant  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quested In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  their  req>ective  funetlcms  under  this  Act. 
coKxsAcnKa  our 

Sec.  211.  No  railroad  receiving  flnanfjai  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall,  esoept  with 
the  H>prona  of  the  Secretary,  oonbwsfc  out 
any  project  for  rehablUtatlon.  modatnlsstlaa 
or  improvement  of  Its  raU  Unes  or  tkamtlss 
which  U  normally  perfonned  by  emptaiMa 
In  any  bargtnhig  unit  covwed  by  alMMr 
agreement  between  such  railroad  and  any 
mrganizaticm  of  employees. 

AFFaOFKIATTONS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  apprt^riated  to  the  Secretary,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
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priat«d,  t.o  cwry  out  tiie  purposes  and  pro- 
visions oX  this  tlUe,  «1  ^50.000.000  for  tbe  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976:  $i;»0.000.000 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977;  $1,- 
2o0.000.000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19~B;  $1,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.liine  30. 1979;  and  ?  1,250.000 .000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1980,  to  he  available 
luuil  expended. 

(b)  There  1^  hereby  auUiorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  OlBce.  out  of  any  money  in 
'l^.e  Treasury  not  already  appropi-iated.  to 
c  anry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
tlUe.  •5,000,OOP,  to  be  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

'J  nxE  Tir— mGH^v.^v  vehicle  improve- 

AIENT 
ris\Tirif.i.  A.ssi.s'».'N yJCF. 
Sec.  301.  The  Stcretaiy.  thiouth  the  Ad- 
K:ui:.-,traior  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, shall  pi-ovlde  financial  a.s.«;lstaiice 
pursuant  lo  thi.s  title  to  corporaiions,  States. 
local  or  regional  transportation  authorities, 
educational  or  research  institntion."?,  or  other 
re-TJonsible  persons,  for  research,  derelop- 
nient,  experiment  and  testing  of  whieles  to 
perform  passenger  and  freight  tran.sportatlon 
on  the  highways,  roads  and  streets  of  the  Na- 
tion at  lo'R-er  costs,  with  greater  safety,  re- 
duced fuel  consumption,  and  redxiced  en- 
vhonmenta?  Impact. 

COAL^ 

Sfc<  .  302.  This,iiUe  «haH  be  aduUiiisUattd 
Ui  ioich  a  way  as  to  eSectuate  the  goals  of 
d?vli9oping,  testing,  and  encouraging  produc- 
tion of  pa£3euger«ud  freight  carrying  vchi- 
c!es  whlcii  will —  ' 

I  a)  be  capable  of  opera tiou  at  reduced 
fuel  consumption  iu  comparison  with  pres- 
«  itly  available  highway  vehicles; 

tb)  ue  suited  to  volume  production  at  the 
IriA-est  pobsible  cost  of  production. 

(c)  operate  with  reduced  levels  of  toxic 
emissions  iu  comparison  v;lth  prcseuiiy 
p.vailnble  higl:«-ay   vehicles; 

(d)  he  cnpAble  rf  operation  at  ihe  lowedt, 
pi  .'•sjb'e  coti-  and  with  high  stand.ird^  o. 
safety  and  reliability;  and 

(e  I  provide  increa-Jed  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment in  the  BUtomotirc  industries  nT 
the  United  gt:\tes. 

AFPHOraiAWON'S 

S1.C-.  WK}.  There  is  hereby  auUiulzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  out  of  any 
money  in  Uie  Treasury  not  already  approp- 
riated, to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  tiue.  HOCOOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976;  MOO.OiM.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977:  $400,- 
000A>00  lor  the  fiscal  year  eudiug  June  30, 
1978;  •400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970;  and  •400,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1980,  to  l>e  available 
liiii-U  expended. 

I  ni.T.  IV— WATERWAY  VESSFL 
IMPROVEMENT 

riKANCMt    ASSISTANCF^ 

Sl...  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Ccmnierce. 
acting  Uirough  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Maritime  Affairs,  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  employ  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of 
production  of,  vessels  for  use  on  the  navi- 
gable inland  and  ooMtal  vmterways  of  tbe 
Uidted  States,  hicladlng  the  Great  Lakes, 
MMch  win— 

U )  be  capable  of  operation  at  reduced  fuel 
lonsumoilon  in  compariaoii  with  presently 
iivailable  vessels: 

^2)  be  suited  to  production  at  thet  lowest 
p'jsslble  cost; 

(3)  operate  witli  reduced  lev«Is  of  toxic 
enUs.sions  In  comparison  wiUi  presently  avail- 
able vessels;  ' 

(4)  be  capable  of  operation  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  with  high  standards  of 

.r:ar«-!v  and  rellabiUty;  and 
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<5)  provide  increased  „ 
ploymcnt  in  the  domestic 
cf  the  United  States. 

<b)  In  emplementlng 
.':ectlon    the    Secretary    of 
endeavor  to  the  niaxlmui  i 
out;  the  policy  of  Cont^res  5 
the    first    sentence    of    sf 
Triuisortation  Aci.  1920  (• 
Fnnds  authorized  to  be  _ 
purposes  of  this   >cctlon 
crttion   of   the   Secretarv 
er-iployed  tn  provide  P.«-;,st 
tlfvt-lopinem   or  testing  o 
ln>pnded  for  rail   marine 
T'uns;.   In  any  siicli   case. 
"I  .si!fh  assistance  .=:han 
and  ilie  recipient  of  sm-h 
retniired  to  contiiljiit/*  50  i 
c.it  of  The  program  for  wb 
Biice  U  provided,  evrept  tu 
is  P   State.   IochI   or  regioi 
a',;rho»ntv  the  Federal  shsi 
ciiiitum  and  the  recipient 
ir;  jjrnvlde  30  per  centum 

PASSL.VCER    TRANSr 

bii-.  102.  (a)  Wirhin  or. 
of  eniictmenl  of  this  Act 
Tian.sijortation  shall 
furnish  to  the  Congress  a 
Mole  advantages  of  tran? 
by  ves.-iel  on  the  navigable 
"x  .-.terwa^s  of  the  United 

(b>  There  is  authorized 
•■iich  amount  as  is   iiec€b_ 
'!ie  provl.=lona  of  this  sect 

APPRuPRIA 

SLC   403.  Thfcre  is  lietcby 
appropriated  to  the  Seer 
out  of  any  money  in  ilio  1. 
appropriated,  to  carry  oat 
provisions  of  Uiis  title,  $ 
liacal  year  ending  June  30. 
foi-  the  fiscal   year  ending 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
M,  1973;  $50,000,000  for  Uu 
ing  June  30,   1979:   aud 
tiKcal  year  endirig  Jiuic  30 
tible  until  expended. 

nn.n  v— administkati 

REGULA 
Stc.  oOl.  The  Secretary 
oi"  Commerce  shall,  witliia 
etfeciive  date  of  this  Act,  i.- 
reguiations  and  staudartls 
sary  ior  the  efleciive  udmi 
Act  and  to  effectuate  its 

such  regulations  aiid  s 

liished  iu  the  Federal  Eegi 
and  consider  the  vievi's  of 
lions;   and,  no  less  than 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
regulations  and  staudiids 
necessary  in  tlae  public  inte 
•or  as.-jistancc   under  this 
cepted,  proces.'ied.  and  acted 
provisions  of  the  proposed 
:>taudards  pending  the  issu 
lations  and  standards  but 
proces.-iing,  and  action  may 
to  feuch  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of   Commerce   . 
&ary   to    issue   compliance 
Togulntious  and  standards 


OI  porttnilty  for  em- 
naritlme  Industry 

ptpgrams  under  this 
Commerce    shall 

extent  to  carry 

as  expressed  in 
lion    600    cf    the 

U.S.C.  sec.  142). 
apfcropriE'.cd  for  the 
•nay.  in  the  dis- 
3f  Commerce,  be 
ice  la  the  de.-,ign. 
improved  ve.^el.s 
r  floating  opera- 
he  Federal  share 

50  per  ccntvnn. 
:<=i?Lani.e  -hall  be 
n-  ce'.iuni  of  tliC 
■h  Fedei;.!  assist- 

if  the  recipient 
il  vrnn.si><:;rt.8tion 
'  .'liall  be  70  per 
nail  l.w  reqnired 
if  the  co.st. 
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year  of  the  date 
the  Secretary  cf 
a   study   r.nd 
Import  on  the  pos- 
ting passengers 
1  iland  a,.d  coa.stal 
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PROJECT  AOREEV  :NTS 


Sti..  502.  As  soou  as  praclic 
plans,  specifications  aad  es 
Fedeial    aid    adsistauce   pro 
Act  have  been  approved,  t 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
conducted  pursuant  to  title 
shall  enter  into  a  formal  pi 
with  the  recipient  of  such 
cerniug  the  completion  and 
such  project.  Such  project 
nutke  provision  for  the  funds 
siderations  reqiUred  as   the 
rata  share  of  the  projcj 
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such  final 
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upon  under  the 
regulations  and 
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«rmiues   neces- 
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prom  ilgate 
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responsibUity  of  the  reclple  it 
adequate   level   of    malnter  ance 
completion  of  any  rehabiUta^n 
tion,  improvement  or 


devel(  pmi 


;able  aiier  the 
for  any 
ect   under    this 
Secretary   (or 
f  tlie  project  Is 
IV  of  this  Act) 
agreement 
assistance  con- 
mahiteuauce  of 
igreemeut  shall 
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recipient's  pro 
■-r.  !•  ;d  for  the 
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RECORDS 

.6w.  503.  Ea.-h  recipient  of 
ance  under  this  title  shall 
and  malte  a->ailable  such  .. 
rotary  or  the  Secretary  of 
prescribe,  including  records 
c3o.se  Xne  amount  and  diapc 
reciplEiit  of  the  proceeds  of 
and  ?ii-li  other  records  a.=  v. 
<)ii:i    ivi>   a  idit. 

ACTIT    A»:f.<    FVAAtTN. 

>>•  .  50J.  Tlie  Secretary, 
C.mmcrce,  and  the  Comprr 
the  United  State,s,  or  their 
rcprewntfttlvcs  shall  have  ... 
ro  ■e.'!  of  audit  and  exaniiiiat 
doci'inent.?,    papers,    ajid    . 
recipients  which  in  the  opin 
taiy,    the    Secretary    of 
Comptroller    Oeueral    may 
pertinent  to  the  financial  a.ssi 
under  this  matter  that  may 
effectivness  with  which  the  p 
assistance  are  used,  and  the 
tl2e  declaration  of  policy  of 

ENFOKCKMENT 

Sec.  505.  In  furtherance  of 
li'nction.s  under  this  Act.  and 
i:ig   appropriate   credentials 
notice  of  inspection  authorit' 
employee  duly  designated  by 
tne  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or 
at  reasonable  times,  inspect 
processes,    rolling    stock,    sys 
vessels,  or  faclliUes  of  railro . 
pare  I  of  the  Interstate  Comm  si, 
all  recipients  of,  or  appllcatio^is 
assistance    under   this   Act, 
he.irings,  sic  and  act  at  such 
administer  such  oath.s,  and 
preua  or   other   order   the    a 
le.'.timony  of  .such  witnesses  . 
tion  of  .sucji  information  as 
visable.  Subpoenas  shall  be  _, 
.sij^natiire  of  the  Secretary,  tl 
Commerce,  or  the  Director  of 
may  be  .served  by  any  duly  „. 
vidual.  In  case  of  coatumacj 
obey  such  a  subpoena  or  ... 
sou  who  re.-,ides,  is  found,  or 
nc-s  within  the  Jurisdiction  _. 
c(rjr„  of  the  United  States,  sue 
•shall,  upon  petition,  have 
.sue  to  such  person  an  order 
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I  nd 


fiiian  rial 


lo  omply  loiihwlth.  Failure  u 
Older  i.;  punishable  by  such 
tf'npiol  court. 

CONGRESS 

Sf.  .  bm.  .Vothlng  in  this 
iliorlv.o  t'.e  withholding  of  li: 
any  duly  authorized  commit 
yres.-. 

LABOR   STA^TDAKOl: 

Sec.  507.  Recipients  of 
nirder    this  Act  shall   take 
may  tie  necessary  to  insure 
and  mechanics  employed  by 
snbccncractor.^  In  the 

with    the    aid   of   such 

shaU  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
tiiose  prevailing  on  similar  w 
ity  as  determined  by  the 
in  accordance  with  the 
U.S.C.   Sec.  267a).  No  one 
any  cuutract  or  agreement  foi 

ance  of  work  receiving 

under  this  Act  without  first 
quate  assurance  that  require* 
ards  will  be  maintained  iu  th< 

of  such  w(H-k.  Health  and  

promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
stiaufr  to  section  107  of  the 
Hovu-s  and  Safety  Standards 
Sec.  333)  shall  b©  applicable  to 
formed  nnder  .sucli  contracts 
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except  any  work  performed  by  an  emplovci, 
of  a  railroad  company.  Wage  rates  provided 
for  in  collective-bargaining  agreements  nego- 
tia^ed  under  and  pursuant  to  the  Railway 
I.a'ior  Act  .shall  be  considered  as  bein<»  In 
con:>p!!a;)ce  with  the  Davis-Ba«:ou  Act.  " 

ANNUAL    REPORTS 

-r    :  '  -     'oa.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secreiarv 
i.Wo.iimene  shpll  each  transmit  to  the  Con- 
j:t.,.s  ij.id  the  President,  not  later  than  &0 
dit;  .s  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  com- 
pitaensive  and  detailed  report  on  all  attivj- 
tici  pursuaii^to  liijs  Act  during  the  preceaing 
fiiial   year.  Each  such   report  .shall   inclucic 
a  siatement  of  specific  and  detailed  obec- 
iivr.,    f.)r   tlie   activities   und   pro^jrams   con- 
ducted  pjid  assisted  under  this  Act:    state- 
me.u.s  or  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary 
and  the   Secretary  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  activities  and  programs 
in   metiLng    the   stated   objectives   aud   the 
purposes  of  thi^  Act,  measured  thro'agh  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  ye.ir;  r.'comniOi- 
dation-   with   respect   to   any  legislation    or 
edministrativo  action  deemed   necessary   ov 
desirable;    a   statistical   compilation   of"  the 
commitments   made  or   financicl  assistance 
grained  under  this  Act;  the  plans  and  projec- 
tions for  activities  aud  piograms  under  this 
Act  dtulng  the  next  fiscal  year;  aud  all  othe'- 
!:.formatlon  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Co'.gres^s  pursu.int   to  isny  other  l.'•.^^  isini-: 
of  thi.s  Act. 

SEPABABU.rrV 

Si-r.  509.  If  any  provision  of  thi.s  Act  or 
the  .^pplic^.tion  thereof  to  arv  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  InvaUd,  tlie  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  ol  such  pro- 
vision to  oDier  persona  or  cl.cumstaaoe.s  aha  1 
i.pi  be  atiected  therobv. 
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One  hundi-etl  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  Republic,  the  frontier  was  cloeed 
and  the  prospect  of  unlimited  opportu- 
nity ended.  The  country  was  faced  with  a 
new  and  strange  chaUenge.  The  first 
great  industry,  the  raiUx>ads.  liad 
emerged  like  a  goliatli  from  tlie  CivU 
War.  The  response  of  Congress  was  to 
reacii  out  to  conUol  this  giant— to  or- 
gaiiize.  and  rationalize,  and  certify  it. 

Tlie  short-term  benefits  were  clear  to 
uli:  Wasteful  competition  was  elimi- 
nated, large  companies  were  kept  from 
tnedatory  practices,  the  micertainty  of 
-■npeticioii  was  made  certain.  In  creat 
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that  the  antitiTist  lav>s  are  foimded  on 
the  pi-emise  tliat — 

The  unrestrained  interaction  of  competi- 
tive forces  wiU  yield  the  best  aUocation  of 
our  economic  resouices.  th©  lowest  prices 
the  highest  quality  aud  the  greatest  material 
pro-re!,3.  whUe  at  the  s^me  time  providing  an 
environmerit  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  poiiiica!  ard  social  in.>^ti- 
tutior-s. 


By  Ml-.  KENNEDY  tfor  hiuLself 
and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  : 
S,  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  strengthening  and  facUitating  the 
can-ying  out  of  antiti-ust  and  precompet- 
itive  policies  by  agencies  of  tlie  Fedei-al 
Govermuent,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
lened  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciaij-. 

COMPEimoN  IMPBOVKMENTS  ACT  OF   19,  j    " 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a  car- 
omal  tenet  of  our  Founding  Fathers  was 
that  unfettered  competition  should  guide 
Uie  economic  decisions  of  the  Nation  to 
the  maximiun  feasible  extent  They  be- 
lieved that  America  should  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  talented  and  the  In- 
dustrious to  rise  above  his  fellows  and 
liiosper.  They  wisely  realized  that  it  is  the 
natui-e  of  man  to  run  hardest  when  thei  .^ 
i£  danger  of  losing  the  race. 

With  this  rugged,  individuali.stic  creed 
tlie  Umted  States  grew  from  a  smaU  col- 
ony to  a  unified  conUnent,  from  eco- 
nomic backwardness  to  a  level  of  pros- 
perity and  technology  far  exceeding  all 
other  nations.  We  owe  our  unprecedented 
standard  of  livuig,  not  to  men  who 
feared  initiative  and  competiUon,  but  to 
those  who  relished  it. 

But  competition  provided  more  than 
merely  a  method  of  allocating  resomces 
it  gave  our  society  a  sense  of  fairness- 
wiose  who  stand  on  top  do  so  because  they 
worked  harder  or  better  than  theh-  fel- 
lows. Even  more  important  than  fairness 
was  the  sense  of  hope  that  springs  from 
the  competitive  system.  Each  American 
could  strive  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress. 
01  a  business  leader,  or  a  basebaU  star. 
No  jobs  were  locked  away  and  no  busl- 
iies.-,  was  protected  from  compeOtlon 


ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  1887.  the  Federal  Goverimient  re- 
syoaded  to  the  rise  of  big  industry  with 
ii  new  governmental  instrument,  Jiie 
rt&ulatory  agency,  which  could  make  its 
own  rules,  execute  these  rules,  and  sit  in 
judgment  of  violations.  The  old-fash- 
luiieti  system  of  checks  aud  balances  gave 
way  the  new  single  agency,  with  novel 
mdeiiendence  and  unique  powdis. 

The  giowth  of  other  laige  Industries 
was  in  turn  met  by  tlie  estahli«iment  of 
other  agencies  or  boaids  orOdministra- 
lions.  Communications,  shipping,  avia- 
tion, baiikiug,  agiiculture.  energj'  to 
name  a  few,  are  now  regulated  by' the 
Fede  al  Govei-runent. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  our  coun- 
try's second  century,  we  can  look  back 
upon  75  years  of  experience  with  the  old- 
est of  the  agencies,  and  30  to  40  years  of 
experience  with  otliers.  We  siiould  also 
ask  what  history  has  shown.  Has  Federal 
economic  regidation  proved  superior  to 
our  origmal  competitive  principles? 

Federally  regulated  industries— trans- 
portation, banking,  communications,  en- 
ergy transmission— account  for  a  key  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  product.  Dii«ct 
Federal  sijending  constitutes  about  25 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
Both  kinds  of  Federal  action  have  enor- 
mous impacts  on  how  much  our  economy 
produces  and  how  well  it  performs. 

Mr.  President,  before  this  Congress- 
like  the  last — ^there  are  a  number  of  bULs 
pending  to  reform  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  strengthen  the  anUtrust 
laws.  Many  of  these  proposals,  partic- 
ularly the  proposals  for  a  new  commis- 
sion to  study  aiititrust  laws  and  regula- 
tory reform,  aim  at  more  talk  rather  than 
timely  action. 

The  economic  .state  of  the  Uniou  these 
days  does  not  permit  the  indulgence  of 
just  talk,  however  relevant  the  subject 
or  emment  the  discouise.  The  dollar  cost 
of  the  half -hidden  regulatory  burdens  on 
our  sputtering  economy,  totaUed  hi  this 
yeiu-  s  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  re- 
port as  high  as  1  percent  of  the  GNP  or 
^  a  person,  is  unacceptable  even  in  good 
times.  Increased  competiUon  is  tbe  most 
eflScient  weapon  we  have  for  cnmbatine 
these  regulatory  burdens,  and  antitrust 
enforcement  our  most  effective  tool  to 
promote  increased  competition. 

The  Supreme  Com-t  has  termed  the 
prmciplfis  embodied  in  the  antitrust  laws 
as  consUtuting  a  "comprehensive  charter 
of  economic  Uberty"  and  reflecting  the 
fundamental  national  teonomie  policy" 
of  our  countiT.  Mr.  Justice  Black  articu- 
lated a  basic  principle  when  he  stated 


lint  it  ii,  obvious  t^uii  an  unexecuted 
puiicy  lo  no  polity  at  alJ.  The  importance 
Oi  cffectiuting  thi;,  poUcy  by  mjecUng  it 
into  ilie  daily  decisioranakine  of  eveiy 
Govemment  agency  becomes  e\-ident  a^ 
V  2  realize  thai  our  commitment  to  com- 
pclition  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  mitl- 
lectual  caiit:  it  is  a  matter  which  afi'wus 
the  daily  lile  of  every  American. 

For  this  leason  I  am  toclay  inu-odu^-- 
ing  a  bill  casponsored  by  the  distii-.- 
guished  chairman  of  the  AnUtiust  aud 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Senator  Harx 
ol  Michigan,  to  require  Federal  depai-t- 
meiiLE  and  agencies  to  aol  in  accoid  wiUi 
an  o.xrridmg  national  commitment  to 
iree  competition  and  to  give  them  some 
necea.saiy  tools  to  tackle  that  demanding 
task,  liiis  measme  is  appreciablj'  strong- 
er tlian  S.  4260.  which  I  introduced  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  Congress.  And 
with  the  further  improvements  I  expect, 
from  committee  hearings.  Congress  tan 
make  it  possible  for  Federal  department- 
and  agencies  to  give  more  thought  and 
to  take  sui-er  steps  to  control  the  hnpac; 
on  competition  of  theii-  majoi-  policies 
and  actions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pit>blem 
of  insiiimg  the  vitality  of  the  antitru.^.t 
laws  throughout  the  economy  is  not  a 
simple  one.  Obviously,  it  is  diflScult  to 
apply  a  .single  "fundamental  economir- 
policy  to  aU  industries  or  aU  circum- 
stances. Nor  is  it  easy  to  strike  a  balance 

^!2^.."*^"^*'*  delegated  powers  ac- 
corded by  law  to  regulatory  agencies 
commissions,  and  Government  ofHcers  hi 
general— v,'hich  always  must  be  inter- 
preted ill  the  light  of  particular  legal  and 
fofi"^L,  circumstances— the  antitrust 
laws,  vrtiose  proper  discretionarj'  hall- 
marks aresiwh  deliberately  elastic  con- 

tStv*L^'^"?**"*r"  «"<»  "^bstan- 
ttauy    and  tendency.  • 

But  we  must  recognize  that  a  conflict 
as  well  as  a  balance,  pits  compeUtion 
aeamst  regulaUon  in  daily  aeenCTde- 
odonmaJdn*.  And  far  too  of t^^mS- 
tition  is  tbe  Joser.  ««mjc 

Occasionally  the  courts  enter  this  frav 
The  Supreme  Conrt  has  frequently  held 
tnat  Government  agencies  and  depai-t- 
ments  ah-eady  have  respoasibilities  to 
consider  anUtiust  issues,  and  that  any 
eaemptions  resulting  from  application  of 
other  comidenUtons  must  be  narrowlv 
construed.  Indeed,  the  Court  has  held 
that  regulatory  entitles  are  the  Nations 
-»stKne  of  defense"  against  antitrust 
^olation.  niis  Itoe  of  defense  Is  an  too 
Mten  breached  by  the  regulators  them- 
selves. And  the  pnbUc  is  the  loser 

Ctaregulatcd  aWlnes  now  offer  similar 
soTlce  over  equal  distances  for  about  half 
the  price  of  regulated  ah-llnes.  to  manv 
instances  private  eompanies  have  aban- 
doned the  regulated  truddng  rates  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  rnterstate  Oomraerce  Com- 
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missl<»i  in  favor  of  private  contract 
hauling,  because  the  ICX;  rates  are  arti- 
ficially high.  Time  and  again  we  have 
heard  that  the  ICC  requirements  impose 
empty  backhauls  and  detours  through 
distant  "gateways"  in  order  to  protect 
entrenched  routes.  The  common  water 
rarilers  to  Alaska  complain  about  the 
low  rates  of  the  contract  carriers  because 
the  regulated  rates  are  excessive  and  can 
be  undercut  by  the  entrepreneur.  These 
are  a  few  examples  where  unregulated 
and  regulated  industries  exist  side  by 
side.  No  one  can  estimate  the  excessive 
costs  in  the  many  industries  where  no 
such  contrast  is  possible  because  regula- 
tion Is  all  pervasive. 

It  Is  now  apparent  to  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  American  people  that 
the  regulatory  agencies,  by  and  large,  are 
not  discharging  their  responsibilities  con- 
sistent with  our  fundamental  national 
dedication  to  a  competitive  economy. 
Regulatory  agencies  often  stifle  or  re- 
strict competition  more  than  they  foster 
It.  Rather  than  serving  the  public,  regu- 
latory agencies  have  become  the  servants 
oS  the  Industries  they  are  supposed  to 
regulatfr—they  often  appear  to  be  far 
more  concerned  about  the  profits  of  the 
earxionUotm  they  regulate  than  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  consumers  they  are 
supposed  to  serve. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  two  Presi- 
dential task  forces  and  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Eccmomlc  Advisers  suppwt 
this  unfortunate  conclusion.  The  task 
force  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
reported  In  IMS  that— 

In  tb»  regulated  aaetor  of  the  economy, 
the  biM  (K  poiley  maA  Ita  enforcement  is 
overwhelmingly  against  eompeUtlon. 


tne 


ar  d 


V  ere 


f  re  J 


As 


tie; 

1  jat 


wi  1 


expe  -tise 


The  task  force  that  advised  President 
Nixon  coDChided  »  year  later  that— 

Tb«  regulatory  eommlaalons  are  largely  out 
oC  control . . .  The  OommlaBlons  ahotOd  have 
the  mertte  ot  oompetttlon  Imineflaed  upon 
them.  OonpeUtlan  to  not  a  matter  o(  aU  or 
none,  and  the  feet  of  regulation  should  not 
exclude  oompetttlon. 

And  the  1070  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economie  Advisers  found  that— 

WegqlattBO  baa  too  often  resulted  in  pro. 
teotton  octta  •«■««•  «IHK  ...  OBMogaoC  Ml* 
Uad  beeoaMs  bari  to  JuaUfy  and  evwi  bardw 
to  allow  wtasa  sobm  aOeeled  groiv  eaa  elalm 

unmadlato  harm.  whMMs  tlw  potentUl  bena* 
"*""*»  ■«•  wkWy  miTusia  and  omially  no* 
'*>qi!— *■''•  *■•*  toaofattoos  and  adapUtlon 
are  %bm  dynamics  or  eeoooaale  pro^wi. 

nera  to  no  dear  ailligaard  a«Moat  these 
danger^  but  more  rtflaaee  on  eoonomie  m- 
centtves  and  mertcci  maebanlam  In  reeu- 
latod jBdostrtoa  would  be  a  step  forwawT... 
IndustrlM  have  been  more  progreeelT*  when 
*^  "t"^  bave  endeavored  to  oonflne  reg- 
ulation to  a  aaoamary  aBialmtun  and  have 
otherwise  tostered  oompetltlon. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  all 
GovenuiMnt  economle  poUeymaklng  and 
Mtton  must  bo  Infused  with  tba  prin- 
dptos  of  ftw  oompetltton.  the  bm  leaf- 
flnna  tbat  national  ttnwitwjtfflfnt  and  re- 
quires  PMMal  departments  and  agencies 
to  tlT«  nntttnist  prtadples  prlMlty  whm 
confUets  ailM.  Altbootb  tb«  bill  ncog- 
ntet  that  aceney  •eUooa  with  an  ad- 
miteM  OD  ooowetttim  might  be 
J?^S?f*  ^??!*^  I*Bwlbed  situations. 
If  seeks  to  strengtben  across-the-board 


Government  perception 
mental  Importance  of 
actions. 

The  basic  aim  of  the 
insure  that  department: 
substantlaUy  reallne  the  r 
making  determinations  o 
terest.  No  effort  is  mad 
completely  the  carefully 
tive  .schemes  that  in  mj 
been  refined  by  decades 
But  the  bill  doe.s  try  to 
Nation's  commitment  to 
receives  a  much  fairer  .-^ha 
of  Federal  offlcial.s. 

To  this  end,  the  scheme 
sembles  the  1969  legislat. 
to  "encourage  productive 
harmony  between  man 
ment "  expressed  in  the 
oimiental  Policy  Act,  affer 
bill  is  modeled  in  part, 
envii-onmental  concerns 
gress'  commitment  to 
as  expressed  in  the  .... 
back  almost  a  century, 
however,  this  bill  focuse 
agencies  to  hew  better  to 
own  responsibilities.  It 

public  disclosure  and 

agency  coordination,  and 
to  insure  that  agencies 
and  more  strenuous  efforts 
conflicting  principles.  Mos 
recognizes  that  the  cour^ 
pository  of  antitrust  ( 
vide  for  de  novo  court  revikw 
Ing  regulatory   goals   an* 
policy. 

If  this  legislation  can 
effectiveness  of  NEPA  in  . 
jective   of   "mcorporating 
mental  perspective  into  the 
Ing  process  of  Federal 
the  Council  of  Eni 

recently  termed  the 

success — this  bill  will  hav  ; 

The  bill  I  am  introduchie 
f<dlowlng  essential  outlined 

Pirst  of  all.  It  articulatei 
poses  and  findings  which 
crystal  clear  the  Natl<m's 
commitment  to  free  com 
requb«ment  that,  while  _ 
upon  competition  can  b4 
specifically  authorized  by 
clearly  warranted  by  ct 
eral  departments  and  . 
paramount  obligation  to 
petition  and  to  control 
so  as  to  maximize  and  pi-. 
tl(Hi.  These  purposes  and 
brace  all  Federal  actions 
regulation,  just  as  the  ant 
tod«]r.  Tlierefore,  this  bill, 
at  major  Improvement  In  _. 
ance  of  Federal  departmeqte 
cies,  operates  as  an  upg 
mlnistratlve  practice  and 

Second,  the  bill 
which  all  Federal  departmeits 
cies  must  satisfy  In  han 
responslbilltiM  imder  the 
and  various  regulatory 
statutes  ^rbea  the  Gove.^ 
a  pnqirletary  role.  Those 
simple;  namdy,  that  as  to 
action  which  may  transgres 
rooted  antitrust  prtnciides 


of  the  funda- 
•ro-competltlve 

>iU,  then,  is  to 
and  agencies 
priorities  in 
the  public  in- 
to dismantle 
drawn  leglsla- 
mf  ny  areas  have 
of  experience. 
:isure  that  the 
competition 
:e  at  the  hands 


of  the  bill  re- 
commitment 
and  enjoyable 
his  environ- 
r^tional  Envir- 
which  this 
While  NEPA-s 
new,  Con- 
competition, 
antit^nst  laws  runs 
with  NEPA, 
on  enabling 
line  of  their 
lures  broad 
discussion,  inter- 
udiclal  review 
mount  fuller 
to  reconcile 
important,  it 
are  the  re- 
and  pro- 
of conflict- 
competition 
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Jime 


duplicate  the 

parallel  ob- 

an   environ- 

declsionmak- 

•— which 

Environn^ntal  Quality 

measure  of  NEPA's 

achieved  its 


is 


age  icies" 


today  has  the 

a  set  of  pur- 
would  make 
fundamental 
competition  and  the 
e|icroachments 
tolerated  If 
statute  and 
circuiistances.  Fed- 
ag(  acles  have  a 
ef ectuate  com- 
actlvltles 
proAote  competl- 
findlngs  em- 
not  merely 
antitrust  laws  do 
whae  aiming 
Jie  perform- 
and  agen- 
upgr^dlng  of  ad- 
>rocedure. 
establ^es  criteria 
and  agen- 
_  their 
^tltnist  laws 
enaUlng 
Government  acts  In 
criteria  are 
the  relevant 
upon  deeply 


hann>nlzlng 


First,  the  agency  action 
sary  to  accomplish  the 
mental  and  overriding 
pose; 

Second,  the  anticompe 
must  be  clearly  outweighet 
lie  interest  by  signiflcant 
strable  benefits  to  the  put 
Third,  the  objectives  ol 
action  and  the  fundamental 
ing  statutory  purpose  cann 
pllshed  in  substantial  part 
tive  means  having  les.ser 
eftects. 

This  balaachig  standard 
to  apply  to  all  Federal 
except  to  nonrulemaking  „^ 
to  loans,  grants,  contracts 
public  property.  The  test  aj 
bill  is  whether  the  agency 
tend  to  create  or  maintaii 

inconsistent  with  the  ^ 

sions  of  the  Sherman  Act  oi 
Act. 

Third,  on  all  propasals 
and  on  all  determinations 
tions  subject  to  the  foret,, 
ment  for  specific  findings, 
partments  and  agencies  v, 
quired  by  this  bill  to  issue 
tive  impact  statement"—^ 
element  of  normal  adminis 

ings  or  as  a  separate . 

ernment  action.  Findings  „„ 
cally  required  to  show  tha 
hood  and  potential 

adverse  effects  on 

appreciated  and  that  "the 
has  grappled  conscientiously 
overcome  them.  On  the  rec( 
ject  to  public  scrutiny  and 
view    as   otherwise 
competitive  impact  >.« 
show  the  public  and  the  . 
Government  is  doing  the 
reconcile  exigencies  in  pa.-.-„ 
tries  with  the  basic  natlon|tI 
poUcy  of  free  C(»npetltlon 

Finally,  and  most  Ix 
establishes  a  practical  _.„«^ 
suring  that  agency  findings 
empty  formalisms,  but 
effort  and  wen-founded  «..« 
affirms  a  central  leadership 
trust  matters  for  the  Al 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Cu 
Let  me  detail  the  way 
cedural  section  of  the  bffl— » 
designed  to  work.  Whenever 
ment  agency  takes  action 
loans,    grants,    contracts, 
public   property,   where  th< 
effect  of  that  action  may 
or  maintain  a  situation  ini™^ 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  agency 
a  set  of  specific  findings 
cited  above,  concerning 

petition.  If  there  Is  no 

ing  involved  In  the  matter  _, 
mined,  the  agency  must  giv  i 
its  proposed  acticm.  If  the  A 
eral  or  the  Federal  Trade 
believes  the  proposed  action 
stantial  competitive  questioni 
tant  public  pOUcy  Issues, 
General  or  FTC  may  request 
and   the   agency   must 
hearing. 

Obviously  this  procedure 
weight  to  Oie  Attorney 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  in  stimulat- 
ing departments  and  agencies  to  recog- 
nize their  antitmst  responsibilities  and 
test  their  fulfillment  of  those  responsi- 
bilities in  tlie  light  of  public  hearing. 
This  i.s  similar  to  tiie  major  statutory 
role  in  administrative  antitrust  detei- 
ininatious  given  the  Attorney  General 
under  tlie  Bank  Merger  Act,  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  and  the  Federal  Pioperty 
and  Administrative  Senices  Act  of  1949. 
The  bill  also  maintains  a  full  panoply 
of  judicial  review,  "s-ith  the  coui-ts  em- 
powered to  require  the  agency  to  take 
action  mandated  by  the  bill  or  to  pre- 
vent action  from  being  taken  contrary  t-j 
the  provisions  of  tlie  bill.  There  is  a 
dc  iiovo  stand.nrd  in  court,  in  full  i*ecog- 
nition  of  the  tradition.a  role  that  the 
Federal  judiciary  has  played  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  full  force  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  Slates.  Mem- 
ber.s  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  Attoi- 
ney  General,  may  initiate  judicial  review 
under  tliis  section. 

Although  these  procedures  appea:-  to 
be  demanding,  the  main  thrust  of  this 
bill  is  not  in  its  procedures  or  sanctions, 
but  in  the  pattern  it  requires  for  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  wage  the  'iiard.  in- 
tellectually demanding  baules  to  deter- 
mine what  'the  public  interest'  i-eally 
requires"  whenever  dangers  to  free  com- 
petition inhere  in  potential  Government 
action.  Tlie  following  provisions  are  jier- 
haps  sijecially  relevant: 

In  section  4,  the  provision  tliat  define.-, 
the  content  and  establishes  itxt  require- 
ment for  a  "Competitive  Impact  State- 
ment," the  agency  must  include  findings 
with  respect  to: 

(A)  the  impact  on  o.njpeiUloii  of  ihe  pro- 
posed legUUUon; 

(B)  poBsiblc  »uUcomp€tii,lve  tiUcis  should 
the  legislation  be  enacted; 

(C)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  legUIation 
having  lesser  anticompetitive  effects; 

(D)  possible  anticompetitive  effects  which 
cannot  be  avoided  should  the  legislation  be 
enacted;  and 

(E)  the  pubUc  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  propoeed  legi^aUon,  the  relative  weighi 
ascribed  by  the  department  or  agency  to  such 
benefits  and  to  the  uiUcompettilve  effects  of 
the  proposed  l^islatlon,  and  the  reasons  why 
the  legislation  should  be  enacted  notwith- 
stivuding  the  anticompetitive  effects. 

By  these  staudai-ds,  I  believe,  depart- 
ments and  agencies  would  be  put  to  a 
conscientious,  well  scrutinized  effort  to 
balance  relevant  Interests  to  determine 
what  the  puUic  interest  requires. 

In  section  4,  each  department  or  agency 
is  reqtiired  to  "utilize  a  systematic  ap- 
proach" to  Infuse  antitrust  thinking  In 
policymaking  and  to  work  with  the  At- 
torney General  to  strengtiben  the 
agency's  capacity  for  resolving  Issues  In- 
volving competition.  By  working  xasae 
consciously  to  discourage  anticompeti- 
tive actions  and  promote  competition 
agencies  would  better  fulfill  the  aim  of 
this  bill  for  declsiomnaklng  more  sensi- 
tive to  national  antitrust  principles. 

Finally,  section  5— providing  for  de- 
pai-tmental  and  agency  reviews  of  exlst- 
uig  authorities,  pc^cies.  and  proce- 
dures—and section  6— providing  for  an- 
nual reports  on  the  state  of  competition 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.slon  gen- 


erally and  by  each  agency — togeilier  en- 
visage ijiat  the  corrective  process  wiiich 
tills  bill  would  laiuich  would  continue 
mid  gain  momeuttmi.  Witiiout  such  prac- 
tical feedback  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gi-e&s,  the  genuine  complexity  of  the  in- 
tei-pley  betweea  antitrust  and  regulatory 
philosopiiies  and  tlie  variety  of  situations 
in  which  they  aiioe  miglit  not  be  fully 
appreciated. 

Tiiere  mny  well  be  alternative  up- 
tJioaches  to  making  our  afeeucies  more 
le.sponsible  to  the  demands  of  our  mod- 
em econouu  for  iacreased,  rathtr  than 
d£ci  eased,  competition.  An  agency's 
tiganic  statute  might  be  rewiitten  wiUi 
;.  r^rderiiig  oi  decisioumaking  sUnd- 
•iias  tlial  elevates  compctiiiou  to  a 
iiight'r  pricruy  of  consideration.  Eegula- 
i  ion  loidd  be  elimiualed  completely  from 
'  .nor.;  of  our  ecouomj'.  Perhr.ps  full  or 
j.uriial  public  ownership,  in  cei'tain  ( ases 
•vhere  'yaidstick '  regulation  would  be 
hejuful,  is  tiie  route  to  take.  In  some 
ca^ie-  taxej,  could  be  structured  to  acliieve 
iegulaiory  ^oals.  For  now  I  am  propos- 
ing a  far  more  modest  approach— that  we 
inject  cooiuetition  as  the  di-iving  force  in 
our  free  enteipri.se  sy.stem,  wheiever 
)e>iu)uLtion  has  been  superimposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  tliat  the  pro- 
\  it-ions  of  tliis  novel  bill  will  be  improved 
;n  the  weeks  aiiead.  I  hope  that  through 
the  hearing  process  we  can  elicit  the  coiii- 
ments  of  i,cholars,  agency  oflacers,  the  At- 
torney Geneial.  Uie  Fedeial  Ti-ade  Com- 
mission, Members  of  Congress  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  on  the  efficacy 
of  this  bill  to  accomplish  its  pm-poses.  I 
H6£ume  there  will  be  many  suggestions 
:or  improving  it.  and  I  would  welcome 
tliem. 

Ml-.  President,  the  economic  hardsliips 
liiat  face  tiie  Nation  may  in  the  end 
prove  to  be  of  some  benefit  if  they  are 
the  cau.se  and  occasion  for  renewing  and 
ifivitali2ing  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  free  market  economy  that  made  this 
Nation  great  My  blU  does  more  thftn  just 
play  lipsei'vlce  to  or  institute  study  of 
the.se  important  principles:  It  attempts 
to  fine-tune  the  processes  of  the  f^eral 
agencies  towaid  carrying  them  cut  In 
practice. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  Join  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  In 
sponsoring  the  Competition  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1975. 

If  we  wanted  to  fit  the  message  of  this 
bill  on  a  bumper  sticker,  it  would  read: 
rhink  Antitrust,  That  message  is  directed 
to  all  members  and  staff  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  And,  as  Senator  Kennedy 
has  pointed  out.  for  most  of  them  It  win 
be  a  new  experience. 

Unfortunately,  the  status  of  antitrust 
at  the  agency  level  today  much  reminds 
me  of  Professor  Doolittie  discussing  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  English  language 
He  said:  In  America,  they  havent  spoken 
It  in  years. 

Indeed,  antitrust  in  most  regulatory 
agencies  is  a  foreign  language.  It  was  a 
brief  course  In  law  school  which  has 
faded  into  distant  memory.  So,  over  tbe 
years,  we  have  beeome  famUlar  with 
stories  of  c<anmts«h>netiB  and  staff  sug- 
gesting that  companies  under  regulation 


0 

^ 


get  together  ar.d — not  fully  uudei'stand- 
ing  wliat  Uiey  were  saying — violate  the 
antitrust  laws. 

When  historians  look  back  on  our 
times,  it  will  probably  strike  them  as  a 
bit  strange  tliat  a  government  which 
claimed  fi-ef.  enterprise  as  its  standard 
systematically  went  ai-oimd  cartelizirc 
\aiious  segments  of  the  economy. 

And,  it  vvill  appear  equally  as  stranpe 
that  -^b  took  i>o  long  to  insist — as  this  bill 
doco — tiiut  Goverumeut  regulatoiy  agen- 
cies do  not  ovcrimn  c  onii>etitioa  need- 
lessly. 

Tlii.';  bill  restates  the  national  com- 
mitnienl  to  the  fi-ee  enterprise  system. 
And  it  requires  tliat  Government' ag«i- 
cies  themselves  must  not  harm  competi- 
tion tmlpss  they  can  build  a  compdlinc 
case  that  the  public  intere.st  requires  it 
Over  the  years,  many  of  us  have 
pohited  out  that  agencies  tend  to  be- 
come cai^tive?  of  those  they  regulate. 
And  T\e  all  ha\e  favorite  examines  to 
demon.^!'-ate  the  point. 

But  would  it  hot  be  :transe  if  we  dis- 
covered that  much  of  the  anticompeti- 
tive activities  of  ag«icies  came  not  from 
coz5ing  up  to  those  tiiey  regulated,  but 
from  not  giving  a  thought  to  tlie  impact 
on  competition. 

In  truth,  I  suspect  tiiis  is  more  often 
the  case  than  not. 

The  beauty  of  t*is  bill,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  it  wiU  eliminate  thoughtless  anti- 
competitiveness  and  make  "cozlness ' 
more  difficult  and  more  subject  to  nub- 
ile scrutiny. 

Regulatory  leform  is  a  concept  sup- 
ported by  aU  until  ti»  time  oomes  tor 
Its  implemoitation.  Then,  too  much  risk 
te  perceived  in  changing  the  status  quo 
So  we  follow  the  easy  solution  of  doing 
iK>Uihig,  and  we  go  on  wiUi  an  ineffi- 
cient and  costiy  regulatory  vstem  in  in- 
dustries which  today  ar«  tecbnoloclcaUy 
and  economically  ready  for  coometiUmi 
Pi^dent  Ford  recently  put  It  this 

SSS!^^*^Ji  tbe  key  to  pioducttvity  and 
i™2!2S2S:?!!^  ««»  busli»«ae.  that  enjoj 
•protecttvB  stetus  under  regulation  are  ad- 
vciaeiy  aaected. 

Althoo^  It  te  difflcnlt  to  come  up  with  an 
SftaSSi^*^  «»  cost  of  ,SS«oea»S 
2^,i2??l*  **'^«n»to«t  P«g«latlon.  Mm^ 
«*tartai  I  bsve  sen  jom*  tbe  coBMiied 
oosto  to  rmunimera  of  aoMnmenkiMv^ta^ 
Uon  and  restrlcUve  practloes  to  tha  ^«^ 
sector  at  more  maTTSf^iSi^-cKS^ 
mrot  actuany  coHects  in  penonal  inoome 
^iSf^  year-or  somethmg  to  tHe  orter 
or  S2,ooo  per  ftunny— unb«eT«ble, 

I  support  the  President's  call  for  reeu- 

ttSPJj,^'^  ^f\  I  am  not  confident 
tnat  tiie  will  exists  to  zevamp  each  of 
the  regulatory  statutes  nectary  to  ac- 
compUsh  Uiat  goaL  Mr.  Presldmk  th^t 
Is  why  Senator  Kennpjy's  bfii  la  ao  Im- 
Wjmt  For  if  antitrust  Is  brought  to  tiie  . 
zorerront  of  agency  decisions,  we  win 
ac^mgi^much  of  thTSStf  v^. 

By  Ml-.  UOKDALE  (for  himself 
»  «-».?^**  **^*  HD"«FHBay) : 
&  2029.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  2CVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Insure  that 
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cost-of -living  Increases  In  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  are  granted  to 
recipients  of  such  benefits  in  all  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  outreach  program  to 
assure  that  potentially  eligible  recipients 
of  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
win  be  fully  Informed  of  the  avaUabllity 
of  such  benefits  and  the  steps  to  be  taken 
in  obtaining  them.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


ai } 
eflict 


Pennsy]  mnia, 


ZMFKOVZMEMTS  IN   SSI   FBOCBAM 

Mr.  MOMDAIf.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  and  Senator  Httkphrxt  are  pleased  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Minnesota.  Representa- 
Uve  OoK  FiAssR.  in  introducing  two  bills 
to  Improve  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program,  which  presently  provides 
minimum  levels  of  income  support  to  4 
milUon  aged.  bUnd  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. 

These  bills  would:  First,  require  States 
to  "passthrough"  Federal  cost-of-hvlng 
increases  in  SSI  to  the  beneflcaries  of  the 
program;  and  second,  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  try  harder  to  locate  the 
estimated  3  million  citizens  who  are  eli- 
gible for  benefits,  but  not  receiving  thqm. 

SSI  PA88THKOT7GH 

Mr.  President,  as  everj-  American 
knows,  the  last  few  years  have  been 
times  of  Intolerable  inflation.  All  Ameri- 
^ns  are  suffering  under  this  burden. 
But  those  who  suffer  most  are  the  aged 
poor,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  who 
must  struggle  to  live  on  fixed  incomes 
which  do  not  grow  as  the  econtMnv 
expands. 

No  national  commitment  is  more 
lundamental  to  the  character  of  this  Na- 
tion than  our  promise  to  help  these  citi- 
zens toward  a  decent  Ufe. 

Andwe  have  made  major  steps  toward 
•chleving  that  goal  in  ncmt  years.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972  pro- 
vided for  reidaeing  the  old  and  complex 

disabled  with  the  new  supplemental  sec- 
urity income,  SSI,  program— a  Federal 
guaranteed  minimimi  income  for  the 
aged,  bUnd.  and  disabled.  And  in  June  of 
1974.  my  amendment  was  enacted  to 
provide  an  automatle  tsost-of -living  in- 
crease In  Federal  SSI  benefit*-so  that, 
like  social  security  payments,  the  Ped- 
er^  SSI  payment  will  Increase  with  the 
cost  of  living. 

Yet  major  problems  remain.  This  July 
1.  the  Federal  minimum  payments  will 
Increase  by  8  percent— from  $146  to  $157 
a  month.  This  is  by  no  means  generous. 
II  *y®"  adequate.  And.  in  at  least  half  the 
states,  this  Federal  increase  will  be 
meanhigless  for  many,  if  not  most,  SSI 
recipients. 

Those  recipients  who  receive  State 
Mvplemmtetlon  to  addition  to  their 
Federal  benefits  are  llkelv  to  find  that 
their  State  grants  have  been  cut  back  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  tocrease. 
Recipients  who  now  receive  $146  a  month 
m  Federal  benefits  and  $20  a  month  to 
Stote  supplements  will  receive  an  $11  in- 
crease to  theh-  Federal  payment.  How- 
ever, their  State  benefit  may  be  cut  back 
from  $20  to  $9.  As  a  result,  they  end  up  no 


Ten  lessee. 


n< 


Delav  are, 


better  off  than  they 
Federal  Increase,  In 
State  treasury. 

According  to  Informaton 
ceived  from  the  Social 
istration,    as   of   mid- 
States— Califomla, 

souri,  Nebraska,  Pe , 

and  Washtogton — ^have  _ 
through  the  full  Pedera 
other  States — Hawaii. 
Montana,  and  Rhode 
cided  thus  far,  to  providi 
through,  or  small 
State   supplements. 
Alabama,    Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kl..._., 
Massachusetts,  Mlssisslp  >1 
Una,  South  Carolina,  Ten 
son,  Wyoming,  Virginia, 
and  Texas  will  provide  n 
and  20  others— Alaska, 
rado,  Connecticut, 
Columbia,  Illinois,  Maryland 
Nevada,  New  Hampshlr  s 
New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
and  Utah — have  not  ve 
they  will  do. 

I  know  the  claim  has 
State  supplementation 
concern   to  the  Federa 
When  we  originally  em 
mental  security  income  ^_ 
we  may  have  thought  tha 
ing  a  Federal  program  wi 
benefit  level   throughout 
However,  I  think  we  n« 
that  most  recipients  live  , 
benefits  are  now,  and  will 
a  shared  Federal-state  r 
Under  our  legislation, 
not  be  asked  to  provide 
only    to    pass    the    Fc, 
through   to  beneficiaries 
holdtog  it  to  State  treasur:  >s 

If  we  conttoue  to  argu 
the  Federal  Government 
have  the  primary  resF 
ing  benefits,  the  only  los*rs 
recipients. 

And  they  may  lose  a 
those  States  which  refuse  .. 
total  SSI  payment  to  mak  s 
tion,  cost-of-living  tocreas 
curity  will  force  many  of 
altogether,  and  these  unfc 
leans  may  find  themselves 
ble  for  health  Insurance 
the  medicaid  program, 
can  be  devastating. 

To  remedy  this  situaticJi 
tion  which  I  am  introduc  ng 
require  States  to  pass 
beneficiaries  the  full  an 

of-living  increases.  The 

similar  provision  last  year 
amendment,  and  I  am 
that  this  year  the  House 
tives  will  be  able  to  agree. 


wi  h 


ne«ci 


Thi 


SSI     OUTREACH 

Tlie  second  bill  we  are  . 
day  is  aimed  at  correcting 
of  the  SSI  program — that 
and  a  half  of  operation, 
by  the  Social  Security 
SSA,  indicate  only  about  4 

proximately  7  million 

are  now  receiving  benefits 

Supplemental  security 
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joint  press  release  issued  by  Representa- 
tive Fraser  and  myself,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
lelease  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
JiECORD,  as  follows: 

S.  2029 

Be  it  enacted  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
HfiJreaeHtativrfi  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  (a)  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
afier  section  1617  the  following  new  section : 

•OPKRATION   OF  STATE  SCPPLEMENTATIOM 
PROGRAMS 

•Six:    1G18.    (a)    In    order    for    any    State 
(Other   than   the   Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,   Guam,   or   the   Virgin   Islands)    which 
has  at  any  time  after  Decemljer  1973  had  in 
ellect   a   program   of  supplementation   pay- 
ments described  in  section  1616(a)  to  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  pursuant   to  title  XIX. 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  calendar 
quarter  which  begins — 
"(1)  after  September  30,  1975,  or  if,  later, 
•■(2)   after  the  calendar  quarter  in  which 
supplementation    payments   are    first    made 
under  such  program,  such  State  must  have 
in  effect   an   agreement  with   the  Secretary 
whereby  the  State  will — 
••(3)   continue  to  operate  such  program, 
■■(4)  maintain,  under  such  program,  a  level 
of  benefits  which  (prior  to  application  of  the 
provisions   of   paragraph    (5))    is  not   lower, 
than  the  level  of  benefits  under  the  program 
for  the  first  month  that  the  program  was  in 
eifect,  and 

"(5)  In  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  which  any  applicant 
or  recipient  is  entitled  under  the  program 
disregard  an  amount  of  the  income,  includ- 
ing income  to  the  form  of  benefits  payable 
under  section  1611.  of  such  applicant  or  re- 
cipient equal  to  the  amount,  if  any,  bv 
which — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  increases 
which  have  occurred  in  the  level  of  supple- 
mental security  benefits  payable  under  this 
title  as  a  result  of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
under  section  1617  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  since  the  first 
month  with  respect  to  which  payments  were 
made  under  the  State  program  of  supple- 
mentation,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  In- 
creases over  the  level  specified  In  paragraph 
(4)  which  have  occurred  In  the  level  of  beiie- 
flts  under  such  State  program. 

"(b)  The    Secretary,    in    determining    for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  the  level  of  bene- 
fits provided  under  a  State  supplementation 
program  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  any 
increases  in  such  level,  shall  (after  reviewing 
the  program  as  It  affects  the  various  classes 
and  categories  of  beneficiaries  covered  there- 
under) consider  the  program  as  it  affects  the 
vast  majority  of  beneficiaries;  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  determine  that  a  State  has 
lauea  to  meet  the  requirements  imoosed  bv 
Pwagraph    (4)    or   (6)    of  such   subwction 
?olely  because  its  supplementation  program 
does  not  meet,  in  one  or  more  respects  or 
in  the  case  of  one  or  more  classes  or  cate- 
gories of  beneficiaries,  such  requirements,  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  level  of  benefits 
provided  under  such  program  to  the  bene- 
nclaries  thereunder,  when  such  beneficiaries 
Me  viewed  as  a  single  group,  is  not  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  level  which  would  ob- 
tain if  such  requirements  were  fully  met  in 
every  respect  and  in  the  case  of  each  and 
every  class  or  category  of  beneficiaries.". 
LawU!^*^'"'    212(a)  (3)  (C)(i)     of    Public 
Law  93-68  is  amended  by  inserting  "(except 
that,  there  shall  not  be  counted  so  much  of 
•B^  such  benefit  for  any  month  as  Is  attrib- 
utable to  any  increase  made  In  the  level  of 
CXXr 1329— Part  I« 
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supplemental  security  income  benefits  pur- 
suant to  section  1617  of  such  Act) "  immedi- 
ately after  "Social  Security  Act". 

(c)  The  limitation  Imposed  by  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  on  the  amount  payable  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  its  agreement  or  agreements 
under  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  in  the  case  of  an  amount 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  expenditiu-es  under 
the  agreement  or  agreements  as  are  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  State  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  section  161S  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  to  meet  the  require- 
ment imposed  by  the  amendment  made  bv 
subsection   (e)   of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
etiGCtive  with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for 
months  afur  September   1975. 

S.  2030 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  liouac  of 
Hcprescnlaiircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  B 
of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
H  mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Outreach  Program 
-Sec.  1635.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  cany  out  a  program  designed  spe- 
cifically to  assure  that  all  individuals  who 
are  or  may  become  eligible  for  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  this  title  will 
be  fully  informed  of  the  availability  and  na- 
ture of  such  benefits  and  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  obtaining  them. 

"(b)  The  information  to  be  provided 
through  the  program  established  under  this 
section  shall  include — 

■•(1)  an  explanation  of  who  is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  title: 

"(2)  an  explanation  of  the  income  and  re- 
sources requirements  for  such  eligibility 
including  an  Indication  of  how  income  is 
defined  and  how  the  value  of  resources  is 
determined,  the  Income  and  resources  which 
are  excluded  from  consideration,  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  income  and  resources 
which  an  individual  may  have  and  still  qual- 
ify for  such  benefits; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  how  such  benefits  are 
computed,  including  a  description  of  the 
cost-of-living  Increase  provisions  of  section 
1617; 

"(4)  an  explanation  of  how  to  apply  for 
such  benefits,  including  specifically  what 
documentation  is  required  and  the  names 
addresses,  phone  numbers,  and  office  hours' 
of  the  places  where  application  mav  be 
made: 

"(6)  a  specific  statement  of  where  and  how 
applicants  and  potential  applicants  for  such 
benefits  may  obtain  further  Information  and 
receive  answers  to  questions: 

"(6)  an  explanation  of  the  rights  of  ap- 
plicants to  hearings  with  respect  to  their 
eligibility:  and 

"(7)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  all 
applicants  and  potential  applicants  are  fully 
informed  as  described  in  subsection  (a), 

"(c)  In  providing  Information  to  appll. 
cants  and  potential  applicants  for  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  through  the 
program  under  this  section,  the  Secretarv 
shall —  ' 

"(1)  make  maximum  use  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  other  communications  medla- 

"(2)  establish  on  the  widest  possible  basis 
a  system  of  toll-free  telephone  numbers  to 
assure  that  such  information  ts  readUv  ac- 
cessible; and  ' 

"(3)  obtain  the  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation of  State  and  local  welfare,  social 
service,  and  other  agencies,  senior  citizens 
organizations,  settlement  homes,  grocerv 
stores,    legal    aid   offices,   day   care    centers 
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alcoholic  and  drug  treatment  centers,  fam- 
ily planning  centers,  and  any  other  estab- 
lishments and  organizations  through  which 
substantial  numbers  of  such  applicants  aild 
potential  applicants  might  be  reached. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carrv 
out  hLs  functions  under  this  section  through 
the  persoiuie:  and  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
to  enter  into  appropriate  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements with  State  and  local  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
performance  of  such  functions,  or  both, 
with  the  objective  in  any  case  of  assuring 
the  vndest  and  most  effective  dissemination 
of  the  information  described  in  the  preced- 
ing provisiout.  of  this  subsection. 

•ie)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  at  least  once 
every  six  months  on  the  progress  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  any  recommendations  he  mav 
have  for  improving  its  effectiveness. 

tf)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  nuiy  be  necessary  to  carrv 
out  this  section." 

MoNDALE.  Fraser  Announce  Bills  To  Aiu 
Elderly 
Washington,  June  24.— Senator  Walter  F 
Mondale  iD-Minn.)  and  Representative  Don 
Fraser  (D-Minn.)  today  announced  two  Initi- 
atives to  improve  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program.  SSI  provides  minimum 
levels  of  income  support  to  four  mUllon  aged 
blind  and  disabled  Americans. 

One  bill  introduced  by  Mondale  and  Fraser 
in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  would  require  states 
to  -pass  through  •  federal  cost-of-llvtng  In- 
creases m  SSI  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
program.  The  other  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  "try  harder  to  locate  the  esti- 
mated three  million  citizens  who  are  eligible 
for  benefits,  but  not  receiving  them "  the 
legislators  said. 

■Federal  payments  for  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  will  automatically  increase  by  eight 
per  cent,  or  $11,  next  June  30,"  the  two  legis- 
lators said,  "but  many  states  have  chosen  to 
withhold  the  benefits  from  eligible  recipients 
and  in  effect  to  retain  the  federal  increase  in 
state  treasuries. 

^.•T?"f  *■*  sympathize  with  the  financial 
plight  of  many  states,  failure  to  pass  through 
federal  cost-of-living  benefits  will  work  tragic 
hardship  on  hundreds  of  thousands  <rf  im- 
poverished elderiy  and  disabled  Americans 
Inflation  will  further  reduce  their  living 
standards.  And.  because  Social  Security  nav- 
ments  will  also  rise  on  June  30.  faUui»  to 
increase  SSI  eligibility  wUl  actually  force 
many  to  lose  eligibility  for  needed  health 
benefits  under  the  Medicaid  program 
♦kI^^L  *'"!•  •'y  requiring  the  states  to  pa.ss 
t3J<Jf^'*'«°°^*"°'-"^*"e  increase  through 
to  SSI  beneficiaries,  would  provide  a  meastu-e 
of  Justice  to  the  elderiy  and  disabled  poor 
o/?S  f3''"^  ^'''^"•^"^  expendlt^ 
"Our  second  bill,"  Fraser  and  Mondale  said 
rZZ^  requlreredoubled  efforts  by  the  Sec^ 
retary  Of  HEW-through  the  media  and 
through  contact  with  state  and  local  govern^ 

ar^ftr^^^**  ^"^-*°  '"^"^  p*-"- 

JJ^l~^,r'''  *"**  "  ^^*>'  *"«>•  SSI  re- 
placed the  old  program  of  Aid  to  the  Aged 
Blind  and  Disabled-only  four  mUllon  of  aii 
estimated  seven  mUllon  eligible  persons  are 
included  in  the  program."  they  added.  'In  our 
own  state  of  Minnesota  only  40,000  of  an 
estiinated  120,000  potential  beneficiaries  are 
enrolled  and  many  of  those  left  out  are  dis- 
abled chUdren  whose  parents  are  unaware  or 
the  program. 

"Surely  Justice  and  decency  demand  a  full- 
?.^^  •?**"  ***  '*^*»  the  impoverished 
rir^lT"?"  dteabled  citizens  who  are  eligible 
for  SSI  benefits." 
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By  Mr.  WIUJAMS: 
S.  2031.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipi- 
ents of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  vari- 
ous Federal-State  public  assistance  and 
medicaid  programs  (and  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  the  veterans'  pension  and 
compensation  programs  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  program)  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance reduced  because  of  increases  in 
montlily  social  security  benefits.  Refeired 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FTTLL    BENEFITS   PASS-ALONG    ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
Full  Benefits  Pass-Along  Act 

On  July  3  nearly  31  million  social 
security  beneficiaries  will  receive  an 
urgenUy  needed  8  percent  cost-of-living 
increase. 

Many  supplemental  security  income  re- 
cipients will  receive  an  8  percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  under  legislation  en- 
acted into  law  last  August.  This  will  be 
achieved  by  raising  the  Federal  SSI 
monthly  income  standards  from  $146  to 
$157.70  for  qualifying  individuals  and 
from  $219  to  $236.60  for  couples. 

However,  most  States  now  supplement 
the  basic  Federal  benefit.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  State  from  reducing 
Its  supplemental  payment  when  the  Fed- 
«»1  benefit  increases.  Thus,  many  aged. 
Wind  and  disabled  persons  will  find  them- 
aelves  on  the  same  old  economic  tread- 
mill. In  effect,  their  income  is  not  im- 
proved at  all  because  the  social  security 
increase  is  olTset  by  reduced  State  sup- 
plementation payments. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  es- 
pectaUy  unfair  because  SSI  recipients  are 
gBTUcularly  vulnerable  to  ristog  prices. 
Witti  our  unacceptably  high  level  of  in- 
flation it  is  very  difficult— and  in  some 
cases  Impossible— for  them  to  stretch 
their  limited  budgets  to  make  ends  meet 
In  certain  Instances.  SSI  recipients  dis- 
cover that  they  have  lost  more  than  they 
have  gained.  This  Is  especially  true  when 
a  social  security  Increase  pushes  an 
aged  person  above  the  States  Income 
limitation  to  qualify  for  medicaid. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  many 
SSI  recipients  will  lose  medicaid  cover- 
age for  prescripUons,  eyeglasses,  dental 
care,  and  hearing  aids.  Moreover,  they 
will  be  forced  to  pay  the  $6.70  monthly 
premium  charge  for  the  part  B  supple- 
m«itary  medical  insiu^nce  program 
under  medicare.  Under  existtag  law  the 
medicaid  program  will  pay  this  cost  for 
medicare  beneficiaries  who  are  also  ell- 
giWe  for  medicaid  because  of  their  low- 
income  status. 

My  Pull  Benefits  Pass-Along  Act  is  de- 
signed to  respond  to  these  crucial  prob- 
lems and  help  financially  hard-pressed 
States. 

Briefly  stated,  it  would  protect  any  in- 
dividual or  family  wboee  Income  Is 
Dooated  twcMise  at  a  aodiJ  security  In- 
crease from  any  reduction  or  loss  In  bene- 
fits under  other  Federal  programa. 

Public  asstotancg  recipients  woidd 
ttius  be  assured  that  social  security 
benefit  increases  would  be  passed  on  to 
tnem. 
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Social  Seciu-lty  was  also ,, 

the  lowest  Income  recipient 

Let  me  Illustrate  with 
and  Mrs.  G  are  real  people. 

Mr.  W  Is  currently  recei  ,■ 
in   Supplemental   Security 
He  also  receives  his  Social 
of  $178  per  month.  His  totjil 
per  month.  He  pays  t25  a 
a  nicely  furnished  room  In 
He  eats  most  of  his  meals  i 
not  have  a  kitchen  privlleg  >s 
lord  allows  him  to  store  mil:  l 
in  the  refrigerator. 

Viaien    Mr.    W    retired    1 
thought  he  was  rather 
had  some  savings,  and  the 
he  had  worked  for  many 
him  $50  a  month  in 

addition  to  his  Social 

his  retirement,  the  factory 
and  along  with  It  went 

Mr.  Ws  few  hundred  , 
were  quickly  wiped  out  by 
illness  which  kept  him  in 
a  sliort  period  of  time.  He 
many  medical  bills  suice  he 
pay  20  per  cent  or  more 
paid  for  these  services. 

Since  his  Income  does 
month,  now  Mr.  W  is  c_.. 
Medicaid.  During  this  past 
some  illnesses,  and  he  reqi 
ly  $10  a  week  in  prescribed 
a  local  drugstore.  His  e 

tal  work  are  covered  by 

go  very  many  places,  but  he 
taken  care  of. 

What  will  happen  to  Mr.  . 
receive  an  8  per  cent  increasi 
month,  boosting  his  Social 
$192.24,  above  the  limit  for 
fore  be  ineligible  for  Medicaid 
and  $6.20  a  month  will  be 
Social  Security  to  pay  for 

He  win  now  have  to  pay  _ 
visit,  at  least  $2-$4.  His  $10 
scriptions  wUl  have  to  come 
pocket.  In  order  to  get  to  th« 
he  is  only  paying  $2  or  $4  of 
he  will  have  to  first  pay  a 
medical  expenses. 

Mrs.   G  currently  receives 
Security  per  month.  In  at 
check  of  $46  from  SSI.  On 
increased  to  $135  on  Social 
$46  will  be  reduced  to  $36. 

Mrs.  G  manages  on  $171  a 
$125  a  month  rent  on  b  i_ 
apartment.  Her  landlord  wll 
an  mcrease  since  she  will  be 
crease;  so  on  July  1,  he  win 
Increase  in  rent,  from  $125  „ 
When  asked  about  this,  Mn 
an  understanding  landlord, 
services.  His  costs  have  gone 
to  the  money.  And  since  I 
more,  certainly  he  should  be 
But  Mrs.  a  does  not  undf 
wUl  not  be  getting  more.  Mrs. 
to  get  $171  a  month,  but  her 
from  $125  to  $135.  Mrs.  O, 
live  on  $46  a  month  beyond 
of  July  1,  have  to  live  on  $36  _ 
her  rent.  Since  It's  lmposslbl< 
a  month,  I  suppose,  It  shouldi  % 
difficult  to  live  on  $36  a  month 

These  are  but  two  ezampli  s 
happen  to  people  In  the  lowe  i 
of  our  society  because  of  tlM 
grams  are  currently  structore  I 

For  the  sake  of  the  Mr.  Ws 
and  the  thousands  of  others  ^ 
to  your  state  legislators,  your  ^ 
demand  that  the  Supplonent  1 
come  be  continued  at  least  «^ 
and  that  no  one  be  dropped 
because  of  the  8  per  cent 
Security  paj^nents. 
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No  senior  citizen  should  have  to  starve  or 
go  without  medical  attention.  No  state 
.should  effect  Its  budget  savings  at  the  ex- 
peu->e  of  its  poorest  citizens. 


21101 


S.  2031 
Hi'  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  und  House 
o:  JUpresentatites  of  the  United  States  of 
A  met  tea  trt  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
M\  may  be  cited 'as  the  "Full  Benefits  Pass- 
.»lc  i)g  Ai;uOf  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1G17  of  the  Social  t:c- 
(■iiii«^^y  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  ngr-OK-I-IVlNG    ADJUSTMENTS    IK    BENHTrTS 

■  tfEc.  lol7.  (a )  Whenever  benefit  aiuounti 
under  title  II  are  increased  by  any  percentage 
ttiective  with  any  month  as  a  result  of  a 
determinaliou  made  under  sectioa  215(i).  or 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  iu  beuelits  under 
^-uch  title  (enacted  in  or  after  January  1975) 
which  constitutes  a  general  benefit  increase 
within  the  meaning  of  section  215(1)  i3)  of 
this  Act — 

"(I)  each  of  the  doHar  amounts  in  efi'ect 
for  such  month  luider  subsections  (a)(1) 
(A),  (a)(2)(A),  (b)(1).  and  (b)(2)  of  sec- 
tion 1611,  and  subsection  (a)  1(A)  of  section 
211  of  Public  Law  9^-66,  as  specified  In  such 
subsections  or  as  prevloivjly  increased  under 
this  section,  shall  be  increased  by  the  same 
pe!  rentage  (r.nd  rounded,  when  not  a  mtUti- 
ple  of  $1.20,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$1.20),  and 

"(2)  the  'adjusted  payment  level  under  tlie 
appropriate  approved  plan  of  a  State  as  In 
eHect  for  January  1972'  as  defined  in  and 
for  the  purposes  of  section  401  of  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Amendments  of  1972,  as  then  in 
effect  (Including  such  level  as  previously 
increased  under  this  subsection),  shaU  be 
increased  by  a  dollar  amount  equal  to  the 
increase  in  benefits  under  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  section  1611  mandated  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection, 

effective  with  respect  to  benefits  for  months 
after  such  month;  and  such  dollar  amounts 
as  so  increased  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  together  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  as,  the  material  required  by  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (2)  (D)  to  be  published  thei-eiu 
by  reason  of  such  determination. 

"(b)  'Whenever  benefit  amounts  under  sec- 
tion 1611  (and  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 211  of  Public  Law  93-66)  are  Increased 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
hi  order  for  any  state  (other  than  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Klco,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands)  to  be  eligible  for  any  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  UUe  XIX  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  any  quarter  beginning  after 
December  1974,  such  State  shall  maintain  any 
State  supplementary  payments  under  section 
1616,  and  tmder  section  212  of  Public  Law 
93-66.  at  levels  no  lower  than  those  existing 
in  the  month  Immediately  preceding  the 
month  In  which  such  Increase  Incomes 
effective.". 

(b)   Section  2H(a)(l)(A)   of  Public  Law 
93-66  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "such 
the  following:  "Including  such  amounts 


Act, 


as  previously  Increased  under  section  1617  of 
such  Act,". 

8hj.  3.  (a)  Section  a(a)(10)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
".I)"  immediately  after  "(1)",  by  striking 
out  "(11)"  and  tasertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"(n)",  and  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  (11)  the  State  agency  shall.  In 
the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  under  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  n,  disregard 
any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results  from 
I  and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  gen- 
eral increase  In  benefits  under  such  program 
provided  by  section  201  of  PuWlo  Law  9»-S36 
or  any  subsequent  cost-of-Uving  Increase  In 

"^t^i,^'^^^^  occurring  pursuant  to  section 
•iJ5(i)  cf  this  Act". 


(b)  Section  402(a)  t8)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and "  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (U)  and  tasertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of ".  and",  and  by  adding  after  clause  (ii) 
the  foUowlng  new  clause; 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  is 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  the  In- 
.surance  program  established  imder  title  II, 
any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results 
from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for  the 
general  increase  ia  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law 
92-336  or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  .such  benefits  occurring  pursuant 
to  .section  215(1)  of  this  Act:  .<ind '. 

(c)  Section  1002(a)(8)  of  .such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aud"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B).  and  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing:  ",  aud  tD)  shaU,  iu  the  case  of 
any  hidividual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  pro<:rani  estab- 
lished under  title  n,  disregard  any  part  of 
such  beneats  which  results  from  (and 
wouid  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general 
Increase  in  benefits  tmder  such  program 
provided  by  section  201  of  Pi:bUc  Law  92-336 
or  any  subsequent  cost-of-Uviug  Increase  iu 
such  benefits  occurring  pvwsuant  to  section 
2150)  Of  this  Act". 

(d)  Section  1402(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B),  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ',  and  (D)  the  State  agency 
ShaU,  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  the  in- 
.surance  program  established  under  title  n 
disregard  any  part  of  such  benefits  which 
results  from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but 
for)  the  general  increase  In  benefits  under 
such  program  provided  by  section  201  of 
PubUc  Law  92-836  or  any  subsequent  cost- 
of-llvlng  hicreaae  hi  such  benefits  occurring 
pursuant  to  section  215  ( 1)  of  this  Act" 

(e)  SecUon  1602<*)(i4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  sUUUng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C).  by  strUchig  out  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(E)  the  State  agency  shall,  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  hisuranoe  program  estab- 
lished under  Utie  U.  disregard  any  part  of 
such  benefits  which  results  from  (and  would 
not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general  Increase 
m  benefits  under  such  program  provided  by 
section  201  of  Public  Law  92-386  or  any  suh- 
8^UB«  coct-of-Uvlng  Inereaae  in  such  ben- 

*r:L***^"^"8  pursuant  to  section  216(1) 
of  this  Act;".  ••■"'V'/ 

^f^ffi;  *JH  Subsection  (g)  of  section  415 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  addtag  at  the  end  thereof  the  followiue 
new  paragraph:  ^ 

"(4)  In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 

?*,S!  v^""*'^''  *®  Insurance  program  es- 
tablished under  title  n  Of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  the  Administrator,  before  applyhie 
paragraph  (1)  (G)  of  this  subsection.  4all 
disregard  any  part  of  such  benefits  which 
results  from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but 
for)  the  general  Increase  hi  benefits  under 
such  program  provided  by  section  201  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-336  or  any  subsequet  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  such  benefits  occurring  pur- 
suant to  section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Security 

(b)  SecUon  503  of  title  8«.  United  SUtes 
Code,  ta  uaended  by  adtUng  at  the  end  there- 
of  the  f <Alowhig  new  mibaeetlon : 

"(d)  In  determhitaig  the  annual  hicome  of 
any  individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
ll.shed  under  title  II  of  the  Social  .Secu'lty 


Act,  the  Adiainistrator.  before  applyUig  sub- 
section (a)(6)  of  this  section.  shaU  disre- 
gard any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results 
from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for) 
the  general  increase  In  benefits  under  such 
program  provided  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  92-336  or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living 
iiicceaze  ia  such  Ijeueflts  occurring  piu-suaiii 
to  sectioa  215(1)  of  the  Social  Securilv  Act.' 
(c)  In  deiernilnlng  the  annual  Income  of 
any  persoit  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
continued  eligibUlty  of  that  person  for,  a:;d 
the  amount  of,  pension  payable  under  the 
lir.si  s«ntenc«  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veteran.--' 
ren.sion  .-Vet,  of  ia59,  the  Administrator  of 
Veie.-aiii^  Affairs  shall  disregard,  ii  that  per- 
son is  criitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  Uio 
tH.-uriiiice  program  estubllshed  under  Hiip  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Art,  any  part  of  >:(h 
benefits  which  results  from  (and  wouid  not 
be  payable  but  for)  the  general  increa.se  in 
benefits  under  .such  program  provided  by  .sr<-- 
li'.i.i  201  oi  Public  Law  1,2-336  or  anv  sob-se- 
quent co.-,i-of-Uvuig  iucrcaoe  ii-:  such'btuefiis 
occurring  piu-suauu  to  section  215 li)  oi  viie 
Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Notwlthstandhicr  anv'  other  prr-vi- 
6lon  of  law.  In  the  case"of  any  Individual 
who  is  entitled  for  any  month  after  Aug- 
ust I97i;  to  a  monthly  benefit  tmder  the  iu- 
Burauce  program  established  by  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  any  part  of  stif  h 
benofii  which  results  from  (and  would  nov 
be  payable  but  for)  the  general  increase  ia 
benefits  under  such  program  provided  bv  «:er- 
tlon  201  of  Public  Law  92-336,  or  which  re- 
sults from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but 
for)  any  cost-of-Uving  increase  in  such  benr-- 
fits  subsequently  oocumng  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  &lm)l 
not  be  considered  as  Income  or  resoiu-ces  or 
otherwise  taken  Into  accoimt  for  purpose^  of 
determining  the  ellglblUty  of  such  Indiridu- 
al  or  his  or  her  family  or  the  household  In 
which  lie  or  she  lives  for  participation  In  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  PVxkI  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  for  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities under  any  Federal  program  pro- 
viding for  the  donation  or  distribution  of 
such  commodities  to  low-income  persons,  for 
admission  to  or  occupancy  of  low-rent  pu'j- 
lic  housing  under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  for  subeldlised  mortgage*  o>- 
rentals  imder  Utle  n  of  the  National  Housin- 
Act,  or  for  any  other  beneflta,  aid.  or  assi;  t- 
ance  In  any  form  under  a  Federal  program,  or 
a  State  or  local  program  financed  in  whole  rr 
in  part  with  Federal  funds,  which  conditio  . 
such  eligibility  to  any  extent  upon  the  in- 
come or  resources  of  sttch  mdlvldur!,  famih- 
or  household. 

Sk;.  6.  The  amendments  made  br  .!»-f- 
tion  2  of  this  Act  ShaU  be  effective  Julv  i , 
1975.  The  amendments  made  by  section  :< 
of  this  Act  ShaU  be  effective  with  respect  to 
calendar  quarters  ending  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972.  The  amendments  made  bv 
section  4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re-spcc- 
to  annual  Income  det«riuInatlons  made  pxir- 
suant  to  sections  415(g)  and  608  (as  In  effect 
both  on  and  after  June  30,  1860)  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  for  calendar  years  after 
1971.  The  aineudmeuts  made  by  section  5  of 
thla  Act  ehall  be  effective  wiUi  respect  lo 
items  furuljihed  after  August  1972. 

Sec.  7.  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
benefits  provided  tinder  this  Act  shall  be 
equal  to  60  r>ercent  of  the  actual  co«t 
Incurred. 

S»c.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  sucli 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrv  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MDSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MiTCALr,  and  Mr.  Roxr)  : 
S.  2033.  A  blU  to  reaisanlBe  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  ot  the  Govomncnt  by 

establishing  hi  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration an  Office  of  State  Regula- 
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tory  Assistance  to  provide  Ptederal  assist- 
ance to  Improve  State  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utmttoi.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
oa  Ctovenmtoit  Operations. 
TRK  uTiLirT  wxcmjaomr  namonttEHT  not 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Uiis  Na- 
Uon  faces  an  energy  problem  of  massive 
and  complex  proportions.  There  are 
many  issues  and  interests  involved. 

But  there  is  one  central  interest  tliat 
we  cannot  ignore— the  welfare  of  the 
American  consumer  of  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Last  year,  these  consumers  paid  nearl:i' 
$10  billion  in  rate  increases,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  due  to  the  fuel  adjust- 
ment clause.  This  huge  1-year  increase 
is  I'a  times  greater  than  all  the  rate  in- 
creases of  the  past  quarter-centurv  com- 
bined. 

These  are  not  Iiidden  increases,  which 
have  a  delayed  or  gradual  hnpact,  whicli 
nit  only  a  few  people.  They  have  affected 
evep  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America 
with  their  sudden  shock  and  magnitude 

People  have  reacted  angrUy.  aome- 
times  irrationally.  But  not  unjustlflably 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  American 
consumer  has  had  to  shoulder  a  huge  and 
unexpected  financial  burden— at  a  time 
when  there  are  more  than  enough  oUier 
burdens  to  bear. 

Our  energy  problem  Is  complex,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  electric  utUltie-s. 
That  industry  has  not  been  healthy,  its 
revenues  have  dropped  and  casts  risen 
at  a  time  when  much  new  construcUon 
must  be  undertaken. 

But— as  we  have  learned  in  recent 
years— we  cannot  solve  complex  prob- 
lems by  pouring  money  into  them,  in  this 

ari£S"tKS*'"  '"*'*"^  ''^"^ ""' 

The  only  certain  result  of  tills  acUon 
would,  be  new  burdens  on  consumers  al- 
ready under  seilous  strains. 

r  *Ki«2"J!?*?^  **^  problem,  as  I  have. 
I  thtok  you  wm  agree  that  the  real  im- 
perativet  are  these: 

We  inust  strengthen  State  regulatory 
eommisslolu  to  Insore  that  decisions  are 
timely,  rattraial.  and  fair. 

We  must  protect  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  provide  them  with  the  re- 
»o«rc«»  and  medures  to  participate 
fully  tn  all  rate  proceedings. 

And,  most  Important,  we  must  develop 

*  .^/**t.'*™*'*"'««'  **»*  spn»<i  costs 
lalrly  to  aU  consumers  and  Improve  load 
management  "'=  *"»u 

The  State  Utility  Regulatory  Assist- 
ame  Act  of  1»76  that  I  am  introducing 
today  with  Senators  Roth  and  Mnciuur 
addTMses  these  imperatives.  Its  major 
provisions  are:  to  provide  funds  for  State 
festulatory  commission  to  strengthen  and 
imiwove  their  stalb;  to  assist  State  com- 
missions to  establish  offloes  of.  consumer 
services;  to  encourage  commissions  to 
develop  Innovative  utility  rate  structures- 
and.  to  provide  general  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  eommlaalons. 

I  have  choeen  an  approach  that  avoids 
heavy-handed  VMenl  muidatee  and 
standards  that  would  Interfere  with 
^ncTHMteldldied  refulatocy  prooedmS 
•*  the  Stote  level.  My  approSSTwoSd 
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be  to  provide  resources, 
to  States  which  then  can 
problems  unique  to  their 

This  would  help  speed 
ceedings.  not  by  arbitrar; 
understaffed  commissions 
proving  State  capabilities 
increased  workkMuL 

This  would  help  build 
for    future    economic    ts^^ 
blindly  doubling  capacity 
but  rather  by  equipping 
sions  to  assess  thoroughly 

This  would  help  keep  > 
by  indirect  sub.sidies.  but 
proving    state    capabilitie) 
costs  and  efficiency. 

And  this  would  help  r 
tures.  not  simply  by  r..„. 
tional  standard,  but  by  pr 
the  chance  to  develop 
suit  them  best. 

To  insure  that  con-sume 
•shake,   a   major  emphasis 
is  the  e.«tabllshment  of  an 
sumer  services  in  every  8 
sion. 

I  am  convinced  tliat 
staffed   and   funded   co 
formal  consumer  input 
tion,  m  other  words — is 
regulatory  process. 

When  the  huge  increase 
consumers,  they  had  nowK 
hi  most  cases.  This  bill  woulfc 
lish  in  evei-y  State— large 
a  consumer  office  to  study 
requests  thoroughly,  assist 
present  their  views   to  S»i 
sions,  and  advocate  pasitior  s 
fit  consumers. 

Mr.    President,    tlie    .^^^, 
government  in  the  problem  5 
is  to  ln.sure  that  consumer 
cheapest,  most  efficient  s< 
with   future   prosperity,   „ 
quality,  and  conservation  a 
resources. 

The  bill  is  not  the  total 
energy  problems.  But  it  dta,s 
equitably  with  the  problens 
companies  and  their  consu 

It  is  a  balanced  response 
problem  that  can  be  solved 
gress  and  the  executive 
together  a  responsible, 
tlooal  energy  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
and    a   section-by-section 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
analjsis  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  203.3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives   of   the    Vnit^ 
America  in  Congress  assemhl^g 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sectiok  1.  That  this  Act  ma 
the  'TTtUlty  Regulatory  Impro 


vhere  needed, 

work  out  the 

localities. 

up  rate  pro- 
deadlines  to 
but  by  Im- 

to  handle  the 


c{|)acity  needed 

-.    not    by 

each  decade, 

i  tate  commis- 

uture  needs. 

down,  not 

ifistead  by  im- 

to    monitor 


efo;  m  rate  .struc- 

man  lating  a  na- 

<  viding  States 

structures  that 

s  get  a  fair 
of  this   bill 
jfflce  of  con- 
ate  commi.s- 


adequately 

consilmer  office — 

particlpa- 

esi^ntial  to  any 


■  servi  ;e 


dea  s 


consun  ers 


rrsDntas  of  fact  and 

OF  POLICY 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Findings— The  >, 
(1)   that  the  number  and  «. 
regxUatory  dedalcms  before  Stata 
miasloDs  have  incrensed  " 
past  few  years; 


June 


'increaied 


mai  y 


pFocee(  lings 


worl  load 


8p«  Bial 
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(2)  that  as  a  result  of  .„„ 
already  poorly  staffed  State  „. 
Blons  are  severely  overburdened 

(3)  that  consumers  In  mai 
often  imable  to  participate  In 
commissions  regulatwy  p 
of  the  complexity  of  the 
and  the  high  cost  of  such  \. 

(4)  that  complexity  and  . 
latory  commissions  demand  . 
at  the  State  commission  level 

(5)  that  current  utility  . 
have  resulted  in  considerable 
consumers. 

(b)    Policy— Therefore,   the   , 
clared   it   to   be  the  policy  of 
State.s  and  the  purpose  of  this 
State    regulatory    commissions 
aiiU  improve  their  stalTs;  to 
sions  in  providing  adequate  ^„, 
into  the  regulatory  process;  to 
clal   technical   assistance  to 
sions;  and  to  stimulate  the 
Innovative  utilities  rate  stru 
intention    of    Congress   that 
State    utility    commissions 
Shall  not  be  substituted  for  „.„ 
would  have  been  paid  or  made 
State  utility  commissions  from 


woiUoads, 
Ut|llty  Commls- 


regu]  fitcwy 
partic  patlon; 


structures 
1  lardships  for 


Congress  de- 

the  United 
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FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCl 

Skc.  .i.  As  used  in  this  title— 
( 1 1  -Director'  means  the  Ditfector 
Otiice  of  state  Regulatory  Assis  ance 
Federal  Energy  AdminlstraUon; 

(2)  "State  regulatory  commls|iou 
the  agency,  commission,  or 
any  State,  which  has  the  x  dis- 
establishing   and    admlnisterine 
regulations    relating    to    the 
and  rates  charged  by,  public  utililiesi 

(3)  "State"   means   any   of 
States  of  the  United  States,  the 
Columbia,    the    Commonwealth 
Rico.    Guam,    the    Vh-gui   Islancii 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Paciflc; 

(4)  "public    utUlty"    means 
utility  company  or  a  gas  utility  c. 

(o)  "electric  utility  company' 
person  who  owns  or  operates  fi 
for  the  generation,  trausmlssion 
tion  and  sale  of  electric  energj' 
than  resale;  and 

(6)  "gas  utility  company"  mealis 
son  who  owns  or  operates  facUlt:  bs 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  natun  J 
factured  gas  for  heat,  light,  or 
use  other  than  resale. 


f<r 


a  complex 
4nly  by  Con- 
piecing 
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bnnch 
far-  sighted 
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provide — 
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stafi  ng 
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Cor  sress  finds— 
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ESTABLISHMENT    OP    THE    OFFICE 
BECtJLATORT    ASSISTANCE; 

Skc.  4.    (a)    There   Is  hereby 
within   the  Federal   Energy 
an  Office  of  State  Regulatory 
Office  Shall  be  directed  by  a  . 
shall  be  appointed  In  the  same  „ 
compensated  at  the  same  rate  as 
ant    Administrator    of    the 
Administration. 

(b)  The  DU-ector  Is  authorized 

(1)  financial  assistance  to 
tory  commissions  to  Improve 
vi<led  in  section  7; 

(2)  financial  assUiauce  to  State  i 
them  to  establish  offices  or 
as  provided  in  section  8; 

(3)  financial  assistance  to 
regulatory  commissions  to  underta|ce 

stratlon  projects  aimed  at „ 

vatlve  rate  structures  as  provided 
9;  and 

(4)  technical  assistance  to  Stat !  commis- 
sions as  provided  in  section  10. 

APPLICATIOKS 

Sec.  5.  Assistance  may  be  luru 
this  title  only  pursuant  to  »n 
submitted  by  a  State  iegulat<Hy 
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and  approved  by  the  Director.  lu  such  ap- 
plication, the  applicant  shall — 

n)  certify  that  It  Is  a  State  regulatory 
commission  within  the  meaning  of  this  title: 

(2)  describe,  in  such  term  and  deUU  as 
the  Director  may  by  regulation  require,  a 
program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
sections  7, 8,  9,  or  10; 

i3)  iurnish  such  a-ssiu-ances  as  Uie  Di- 
i.—.oi-  may  require  to  assure  that  fluids 
made  iivfdlab'.e  under  this  title  will  tje  In 
Hiidi'.iou  to,  ajid  not  iu  substitution  for.  tiio 
.imojnt  of  funds  made  available  to  iliai 
coinniission  from  other  sources. 

LlMrrATIONS 

frc.  6.  N'o  part  of  any  assistance  under  ihi> 
Title  may  be  used  in  connection  with  ^'unc- 
tions  of  a  State  regulatory  conunlssion  other 
than  those  directly  relating  to  puolic 
utilities. 

GRANTS    TO    IMPROVE    STAFFING 

Sec.  7.  The  DirectxDr  may  make  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  State  regula- 
tory commissions  which  undertake  couipre- 
Iiensive  programs  for  short  and  long  term 
staffing  development  designed  to  enhance 
staff  capacity  eflfectlvely  and  adequately  to 
regulate  utUity  operations  and  rates  within 
a  State  or  multi-State  service  or  compact 
area.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  auy  State  regulatory  commission 
which  does  not  grant  free  and  unrestrained 
access  to  its  records  and  Slings  to  any  office 
of  consumer  services  established  or  sup- 
ported under  section  8. 

r.FANTS   FOR   OFFICES    Or   CONSITMEH    SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  may  make  grants  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  of- 
fices of  consumer  services  to  assist  consum- 
ers la  their  presentations  before  State  regu- 
latory commlssloua.  Any  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  shaU  be  provided  only  for 
an  office  of  consiuner  services  which  Is  de- 
signed and  operated  Independently  to— 

(1)  make  general  factual  assessments  of 
the  Impact  of  rate  changef5  and  other  regula- 
tory actions  upon  all  affected  consumers; 

(2)  assist  consumers  In  the  presentation 
of  their  positions  before  State  regulatory 
commissions;  and 

(3)  advocate,  on  its  own  behalf,  a  position 
which  It  detennlnes  represents  the  position 
most  advantageous  to  the  public. 

GRANTS    FOR    RATE    STRUCTORE    INNOVATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Director  mty  make  grants 
to  enciourage  the  development  and  <^>eratlon 
of  innovative  rate  structures  by  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  regulatory  com- 
missions to  assist  them  in — 

(1)  hiring  staff,  consultants,  or  experts, 
providing  for  the  purchase,  rental,  or  lease 
of  technical  equipment  or  support  facilities, 
or  meeting  the  costs  of  research  or  support 
faciutles,  or  meeting  the  costs  of  researdi 
and  development,  experimentaUon,  and  eral- 
xiatlon.  for  the  development  of  such  rate 
structures;  or 

(2)  establishing  and  carrying  out  utility 
regulatory  activities  on  a  multi-State  or  re- 
gional basJs. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'innovative  rate  structure"  includes  peak- 
load  pricing,  rate  flattening,  lifeline  rates, 
and  any  other  similar  regulatory  practices 
and  activities  which  may  be  of  utility  In  the 
development  of  an  Innovative  rate  structure. 

rttHNlCAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  ITII.ITV 
REGtTLATORY    COMMISSIOKS 

tJEO.  10.  The  Director  may  furnlsli  techni- 
cal a&-,istance,  including  audit,  management, 
and  financial  management  assistance,  to 
State  regulatory  commissions.  Such  aaristanoe 
may  be  provided  in  the  form  of  Inforrfatlon 
or  personnel  singly  or  in  groups  or  UaV. 
forces. 
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AIXOCATION- 

Sec.  11.  ^a)  Any  funds  appropriaied  pur- 
stiant  to  section  12  shaU  be  allocated  equit- 
ably among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  other  objective  criteria  escent 
that—  '■ 

(1)  no  appiicant  State  may  receive  less 
'than  >4  percentom  or  more  than  10  per- 
centum  of  amounts  appropriated  for  grants 
under  section  107  tat  any  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  no  applicant  State  may  receive  less 
'.ii.tn  1  percenr\;ni  or  more  iban  3  percen-uin 
oi  anioiiiits  appropriated  for  traj't.s  r.ndi-r 
-ection  8  for  any  fiscal  rear. 

lb)  The  Director  may  withhold  anv  part 
nr  all  of  any  giant  under  this  title  if  he 
finds  that  the  State  regulatory  commiasion 
•  1)  is  not  carrying  ovu  the  program  as  de- 
^u:ribed  hi  the  application,  or  (2)  has  Tk>- 
lated  a^sm-ances  contained  in  the  applica- 
■(lo;i. 

ATTHORIZATION 

Si.<-.  12.  Tliei-c  are  authorized  u.  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  vear  ending  prior  to 
October  1,  1980— 

a>  not  to  exceed  *30,000.000  li,  ar.v  .iscal 
year  for  grants  under  section  7: 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  l:i  any  ti^-.CAi 
year  for  grants  under  section  8; 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  iu  auy  QbcaX 
year  for  grants  under  section  9;  and 

i4>  uot  to  exceed  $8,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  technical   assistance  under  tectlon 

10. 

.Section-bv-Section  Analysis 
Section  1— Title — The  short  tlUe  of  this 
Act  is  the  Utility  Regtilatory  Improvement 
Act  of  1975. 

Section  2— Findings  of  Fact  and  Declara- 
tion of  Policy— Section  2  states  the  flndhiga 
of  Congress  and  makes  a  declaration  of  pol- 
icy regarding  the  condition  of  ^tate  utlUty 
regulatory  mechanism. 

TITLE   I FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Section  3 — DefinlUons— Section  3  defines 
certain  terms  used  in  the  bill. 

( : )  The  term  "Director"  means  the  director 
Ox  the  Office  of  State  Regulatory  Assistance 
ill  the  Federal  Administration; 

(2)  "State  Regulatory  Commission"  is  de- 
fined as  an  agency,  commission,  or  estab- 
lishment of  any  State  which  Is  responsible 
for  making  and  administering  rules  and  reg- 
ulations related  to  the  operation  of,  and 
rates  charged  by,  public  utUltles: 

(3)  "State."  for  the  puipoees  of  this  Act. 
means  any  State  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Blco,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  TeiTltorles  of 
the  Pacific; 

(4)  -Public  Utility"  means  an  electric 
utility  company  or  a  gas  utUlty  company; 

(5)  "Electric  Utility  Company"  Is  defined 
as  any  person  who  owns  or  operates  faculties 
\ised  for  the  generation,  transmission,  or 
distributloa  and  sale  of  electric  energy  or 
for  use  other  than  resale; 

(6)  "Gas  Utility  Company"  Is  defined  as 
any  person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities 
used  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  natural 
or  manufactured  gas  for  heat,  light  or  power. 
or  for  tise  other  than  resale. 

Section  4— Establishment  of  the  Office  of 
State  Regulatory  AssUtance;  Authority — 
Section  4  estabUshes,  within  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Office  at  State 
Regulatorj'  assistance  and  provides  the  basic 
auth<»ization  for  the  four  programs  created 
by  the  Act. 

Section  4(a)  establishes  the  office  and  pro- 
vides that  Its  chief  official  wlU  be  a  director 
appointed  In  the  same  manner  and  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  an  assistant  administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  AdmlnlstiBtlon. 

Section  4(b)  authortwe  the  director  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  regtdatory  com- 
mls.sion   to  improve  stalling   (Section   T),   to 


establish  offices  o;  consumer  services  In  each 
Sute  ^Section  8),  and  to  encourage  com- 
missioners to  undertake  demonstration  proj- 
ects aimed  at  developing  innovative  rate 
suuctures  (Section  9).  Further,  the  Act  au- 
thorizes the  diioctor  to  provide  technical  a-.- 
.sisiance  to  coauuiaiilon^   ^Section  10). 

Section  5  — .\pplicat!0)is — Section  5  estab- 
lishes the  eriieria  thai  State  Regulator\ 
Comniissioiis  must  meet  in  making  tlieiV 
applications  f.,r  asaistoice  provided  by  tlic 
bill.  In  order  to  itcelve  assistance,  an  ap- 
pliciuit  inu.st  certify  to  the  dh^ctor  that  ii 
i ;  a  Suite  Regulatory  Coirnilsslon  as  defir.r d 
b;,  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  applicant  in  a 
inau:.er  preci-rlbod  by  the  director  must  de- 
scribe  a  program  which  mreu?  tlie  requirc- 
n'.ciu:i  of  Sections  7.  8,  9  and  10.  .Applicants 
must  aL-iO  furnish  assurances  to  the  direc- 
tor, as  he  requires,  that  fund.s  made  avail- 
able under  Title  I  will  be  in  addition  ta. 
and  not  in  substitution  lor,  the  amount  o! 
luuds  made  available  to  the  applicant  frnn. 
other  sources. 

Section  6 — Limitations— .SecT Ion  6  require.* 
State  rcgul.itory  comirlf'.-ions  receiving  as- 
sistance under  Title  I  to  use  that  aaslstan.fi 
only  for  functions  related  directly  to  public 
utlUtie?. 

Section  7— Grants  to  Improve  Staffing- 
Section  7  authorizes  the  director  to  ma):< 
grants  to  State  regulatory  commissions  tn 
increase  llie  commissions'  staff  capacity.  The 
director  may  not  make  grants  to  commissions 
which  refuse  to  allow  complete  acce.^  to 
its  records  and  findings  to  any  office  o 
consumer  services  established  or  suppor'e<i 
imder  section  8. 

Section  8 — Grants  for  Offices  of  Consume.- 
Services — Section  8  establishes  a  program 
of  grants  to  State  Commissions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing,  lu  each  State,  an  office 
of  consumer  services  to  assist  oonsiunets  In 
presenting  their  views  before  State  regula- 
tory commlssioiis.  The  director  may  provide 
as6i;>tauce  to  consumer  offices  which  are 
designed  and  operated  independently.  The 
section  specifies  that  the  director  may  ap- 
prove grants  only  to  offices  which — 

(1)  make  general  assessments  of  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  rate  changes  and  other 
regulatory  actions  on  all  consumers: 

(2)  assist  consumers  ui  the  presentation 
of  their  pcsltion  before  State  regulaton 
commissions;  and, 

(3)  advocate,  ou  its  own  behalf,  a  posltioi: 
which  It  determines  represents  the  poeltioa 
most  advantageotis  to  the  public. 

Section  9— Grants  for  Rate  Structure 
Innovation— Section  9  establisbes  a  grant 
program  administered  by  the  director,  to  sup- 
port demonstration  programs  by  State  reg- 
ulatory commissions  aimed  at  developing 
innovative  rate  structures. 

Subsection  9  (a)  authorizes  the  director  to 
make  grants  to  SUte  regulatory  commissions 
to  develop  innovative  rate  structures.  The 
director  may  provide  assistance  to  commls- 
slons  for  hiring  staff.  constUtants  or  experts- 
for  the  purchase,  rental,  or  lease  of  equip- 
meut  and  facilities;  or  meeting  the  costs  of 
research  and  development,  experimeatatiou 
and  evaluation  of  InnovaUve  rate  structures 
The  subsection  further  provides  that  the  di- 
rector may  support  hinovatlve  rate  structure 
p-ograms  which  establish  or  carry  out  utility 
PBgtilatory  activities  on  a  multi-State  or 
regional  basis. 

Subsection  0  (bj  provides  tliat  the  temi 
'iunovative  rate  structure,"  as  used  In  -..he 
section.  Includes  peak-load  pricing,  rate 
flattening,  lifelUie  rates,  and  any  other  sUul- 
lar  reguUtory  practices  aad  activities  which 
may  be  of  utility  hi  the  d.?ve:opment  of  an 
Innovative  rate  strvtcture. 

Section  10— Technical  Assistance  to  State 
Utility  Regulatory  Commissions— Section  lo 
autliorizes  the  director  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Stale  rp^,ulatory  commissions. 
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This  usistance,  ladudlng  audit,  manage- 
ment and  flnanclal  management  assistance. 
»»y  b«  tn  the  form  of  Information  or 
periionnel.  ^ 

Section  11— Allocation— Section  11  pre- 
.-oribes  the  manner  In  which  funds  for  Title 
I  programs  are  to  be  allocated  among  the 
SiKfes. 

Subsection  11  (a)  provides  that  funds  ap- 
propriated in  section  13  must  l)e  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population 
lujd  other  objective  crlterU.  The  subsection 
further  provides  that:  (1)  for  section  7 
pru^irams,  no  applicant  may  receive  less  than 
one-half  ol  one  percent  or  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
section  for  any  fiscal  year;  and,  (2i  for  sec- 
tion B  programs,  no  applicant  may  receive 
less  than  one  percent  or  more  than  three  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  lor  the  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  11  (b)  authorizes  the  director 
to  witlilMlil  any  part  or  all  of  a  grant  If  he 
finds  tha*  an  appltcant's  SUte  commission 
is  not  ewrylng  out  the  program  as  described 
in  Its  application  or  if  the  State  commission 
has  violated  assurances  contained  in  the 
application. 

Sectkm  13— Autborhsatlon-Section  12 
prescribes  the  funding  levels  for  the  various 
programs  astabllsbsd  by  Title  I.  This  section 
authorlaes  the  foUowlng  appropriations  for 
each  of  tta»  next  five  fiscal  years— 

( 1 )  for  section  7,  up  to  $30  million: 

(2)  for  section  8.  up  to  $5  miuion- 
(:i>  tot  section  9.  up  to  $5  million: 
(4i  for  section  10,  up  to  $6  million. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  join  Senator  Muskik  in 
introducing  the  Utility  Regulatoi-y  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975.  I  beUeve  this  pro- 
posal is  well  targeted  at  key  utility  issues, 
and  is  most  promising  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  assuring  better  manage- 
ment of  the  utility  Industry  and  more 
protection  for  the  rights  of  the  consumer. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  most 
compelUng.  The  energy  problems  facing 
this  Nation  are  complex  and  are  a  prin- 
cipal fact<»-  In  the  widespread  di.<«ruption 
to  our  economy. 

Sales  across  the  Nation  are  down.  Un- 
employment Is  at  a  30-year  high  and 
threatens  to  increase  still  fui-ther  We 
cannot  expect  to  deal  effecUvely  with 
these  problons  on  a  long-term  basis 
until  we  find  long-term,  comprehensive 
solutlcHis  to  our  energy  needs. 

To  the  215  million  private  citizens  of 
this  country  and  most  of  Its  businesses 
utility  costs  form  a  major  portion  of  total 
yearly  expenses.  As  much  as  6  to  10  per- 
cent of  a  family's  income  is  spent  for 
utmty  costs  for  such  essentials  as  heat, 
light,  cooking,  and  refrlgeraUon.  Total 
utility  costs  were  In  the  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

In  some  locales,  monUili'  utility  costs 
have  displaced  housing  expenses  as  the 
top  single  cost  Item  of  the  family  budget 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recent  escala- 
tion of  these  costs  by  200  to  300  percent 
has  brought  alarm  and  widespread  pub- 
lic demand  for  Government  action. 

It  has  been  a  major  factor  In  the  Infla- 
tion which  set  this  NaUon  In  its  current 
tailspln  and  to  many  Americans  living  on 
low  and  fixed  Incomes,  was  more  than  U 
shrinking  pocket  could  stand. 

Our  goal  Is  responsive  utility  legisla- 
tion that  conserves  energy,  protects  the 
rights  of  Individual  consumers,  and  pro- 
motes future  economic  viability  and  ef- 
ficiency for  the  utility  indu-stry.  This  bUl 
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By  Mr.  EASTLANl 
S.  2034.  A  bill  applica^e 
marketing  in  commerce 
basis  for  assuming  and 
financial  risks  Involved  . 
purchase  transactions;  to  ^_ 
acts  unlawful ;  to  saf egua  d 
fair  and  illegal  marketini 
identify,  maintain,  and 
standards  and  practices 
upon  free,  open,  and  ci 
in  all  transactions;  to  ^ 
for  violations;  to  create 
livestock  marketing 
minister  and  enforce  the 
other  purposes.  Referred 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Fdrestry. 


I,rVESTtX:K   MARKETING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr. 
troduce  a  bill  at  the  ..,__. 
tional  Livestock  Marketing 
The  association  has  .._ 
months  putting  together  _ 
held  regional  meetings  ol 
across  the  country  to 
the  provisions. 

Livestock  producers  _. 
vcre  monetary  losses  in  . 
due  to  the  failure  of  a  larg_ 
their  product.  I  understan( 
addresses  their  problem  „ 
others  in  the  marketing 

I  am  introducing  the  __ 
provisions  can  be  evaluate! 
ments  of  the  livestock 
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By  Mr.  JAVITS  (foi 
MusKiE,    Mr 

Mr.  GRAVEL) 

S.  2036.  A  bill  to  pr 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
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tem  of  government. 

What  we  are  seeing  in 
ment  proceedings  is  the 
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or  common  man — Is  subject 
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ess  of  law,  whatever  the  cost  in  personal 
embarrassment  and  discootfort. 

The  process  we  are  now  witnessing  is 
in  itself,  one  reaffirmation  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  implicit  in 
article  I  and  article  II  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion. 

My  own  War  Powers  Act,  passed  over 
Presidential  veto  last  year,  was  the  first 
step  in  restoring  to  Congress  some  of 
the  power  arrogated  to  the  executive  in 
the  past.  A  valuable  second  step,  the 
Budget  Control  bill — now  law — assures 
us  of  a  mechanism  to  allow  Congress 
adequately  to  determine  spending  pri- 
orities and  -cooi-dinate  spending  with 
revenue  raising.  This,  too,  will  restore 
some  of  our  legislative  power  by  enabling 
Congress  to  go  about  the  business  of 
budgeting,  appropriating,  and  taxing 
more  efficiently. 

There  are  other  measures  before  Con- 
gress aimed  at  equalizing  tlie  power  of 
tlie  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  but  much  more  is  needed.  Ac- 
cordingly, together  with  my  colleagues 
I  introduce  the  National  Institutions  Act 
to  assure  that  Congress  takes  the  initia- 
tive in  establishing  the  legislative  needs 
of  tlie  country;  that  the  President  and 
his  agents  are  encouraged  to  see  to  their 
constitutional  obligations  "that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,"  and  that  execu- 
tive accountability  for  that  execution  of 
the  laws  is  rendered  into  reality. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutions Reform  Act,  call,  specifically,  for 
the  following  reforms: 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  implement 
laws  and  resolutions  passed  by  Congress 
during  its  last  session.  The  President  in 
his  report  to  the  Congress  shall  respond 
to  questions  from  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  each  House  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  respective  Rules  Committees. 

Second,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  to  reply  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  in  an  equivalent  joint  ses- 
sion, with  a  congressional  state  of  the 
Umon  message  to  the  President's  stat« 
of  the  Union  message;  such  reply  to  be 
based  on  recommendations  of  the  joint 
leadership  to  both  Houses  and  to  in- 
clude a  congressional  assessment  of  leg- 
islative priorities  and  a  statement  of  in- 
tent as  to  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
will  deal  with  those  priorities;  such  reply 
Is  to  include  congressional  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  as  to  action  which 
he  should  take  to  deal  with  the  specific 
national  agenda  recommended  by  the 
Congress. 

Third,  a  requirement  of  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  financial  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  each  Member  and  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  or  Senate,  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  other 
official  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment earning  in  excess  of  $20,000,  as 
well  as  income  tax  information  rele- 
vant to  the  public  business.  It  is  very 
important  all  appropriate  Information 
bearmg  on  a  public  official's  possible 
conflict  of  interest  be  open  to  the  public 
scrutiny. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
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of  Legal  Counsel  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  legal  advice  and  legal  opinions 
to  Members  and  committees,  to  review 
executive  actions  as  prescribed  by  the 
Congress  and  to  intervene  in  court  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Congress  when 
there  is  an  issue  involving  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  the  actions  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  tlie  legal  counsel  is  to 
represent  either  House  of  Congress,  any 
Member  or  committee  of  Congress  In 
any  legal  action  in  any  court.  Federal 
or  State,  where  the  validity  of  U.S.  laws, 
or  congressional  actions  of  any  kind  are 
at  issue  in  the  proceeding.  It  is  Im- 
portant the  Congress  have  an  ongoing 
office  to  handle  the  legal  problems  that 
have  arisen  with  greater  frequency  in 
recent  years. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  propo.sals 
are  far-reaching  and  controvereial,  but 
they  go  to  the  very  essentials  of  the  way 
we  govern  ourselves. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  ex- 
emption for  pui-poses  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax  and  to  provide  an  alternate 
method  of  valuing  certain  real  property 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  I 
believe  will  affect  two  important  and  long 
ovei-due  reforms  to  the  Federal  estate  tax 
law. 

First,  the  bill  would  increase  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  exemption  to  $125,000 
from  the  present  $60,000,  which  was 
written  into  the  law  in  1942.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  prior  to  1932  the 
exemption  was  set  as  high  as  $100,000. 
Since  1942  inflation  has  continued  to 
erode  the  value  of  the  $60,000  exemption. 
The  extent  of  the  lack  of  adjustment  in 
the  estate  tax  exemption  is  readily  seen 
when  one  considers  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  increased  some  203  per- 
cent since  1942.  This  203-percent  in- 
crease as  applied  to  an  estate  valued  at 
$60,000  in  1942  would  be  equal  to  nearly 
$122,000  today.  This  inflation  factor 
alone — aside  from  other  pressures  which 
have  dramatically  increased  the  value  of 
personal  estates — warrants  an  immediate 
upward  adjustment.  Retention  of  the 
current  $60,000  exemption  will  continue 
to  work  undue  hardships  on  those  per- 
sons inheriting  businesses  or  farms  who 
are  often  left  with  no  choice  but  to  sell 
their  family  enterprise  in  order  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  an  alter- 
nate method  of  valuing  ceiiain  real 
property  for  estate  tax  purposes  by 
allowing  the  executor  of  an  estate  to 
value  real  property  in  Ime  with  its  cm-- 
rent  use  instead  of  potential  use.  The 
linking  of  estate  taxing  to  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  land  rather  than  its  presumed 
market  value  would  be  limited  to  real 
property  devoted  to  farmland  and  com- 
mercial woodlands.  This  provision  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  transfer  of  agri- 
cultural lands  from  father  to  son  as  weU 
as  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes. 


Present  estate  tax  laws  levy  dispropor- 
tionate taxes  on  farms  near  towns  and 
cities,  because  they  have  developmental 
potential.  As  a  consequence,  farmland 
near  i>opulation  centers  is  increasingly 
jeopardized  as  land  is  devoured  and  de- 
voted to  more  intensive  urban  use.  Under 
the  terms  of  Uiis  legislation,  property 
that  has  been  u.sed  for  farming  for  at 
least  5  yeais  prior  to  death  and  that 
continues  to  be  farmed  for  5  years  more 
would  qualify  for  the  alternate"  valuation 

Mr.  President,  this  two-step  approach 
to  revision  of  the  Federal  estate  law  i.s 
overdue.  The  need  is  great,  and  I  am 
hopelul  that  the  Congress  will  respond 
quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlic  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  v.as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follow.*;  ; 

S.  2038 

nc  i:  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep.escntatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  .sec- 
tion 2052  of  ihe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  irelaUng  to  exemption  for  purpose<:  of 
ilie  Federal  estate  tax)  i.s  amended  by  striU- 
liig  out  ••*60.000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$125,000". 

<b)  Section  6018(aMl)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  estate  tax  returns!  is  amended  by 
.strilcing  out  -seo.OOO-  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   •$125,000'. 

S»:c.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  fir't 
section  of  thi.s  Act  .shall  apply  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Alternate  Valuation  Of  Certain 
Real  Property. — 

(a)  Section  2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  gro^.-s 
estate)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlie  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Alternate  Valuation  of  Certain- 
Real  Property. — 

••(1)  In  General.— If  the  executor  of  an 
estate  so  elects,  the  value  of  any  qualified 
real  property  included  in  the  estate  shall 
be  determined  by  its  value  for  the  use  under 
which  it  qualifies,  under  paragraph  (2)  a-^ 
qualified  real  property. 

■■(2)  Definition  op  Qualified  Real  Prop- 
erty.—For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'qualified  real  property  means  real 
property  substantially  all  of  which  la.  and. 
for  the  60  months  preceding  the  date  of  the 
decedent,  has  been,  devoted  to — 

••(A)  farming  (including  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  raising  of 
livestoclc). 

"(B)  woodland  involved  in  the  commercial 
production  of  trees. 

"(3)  Election  Requirements. — An  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  any 
other  matter,  the  name,  address,  and  tax- 
payer identification  number  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  property  passes  under  the  terms 
of  the  decedents  will  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

"(4)  Revocation  of  Election. — If  property 
valued  under  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  is  sold  or  transferred,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  property  passed 
within  5  years  after  the  date  on  which  the 
return  of  the  tax  imposed  under  this  chapter 
was  filed,  or 

••{B)  is  converted  subsUntially  to  a  use 
not  described  in  paragraph  (2)  within  that 
5-year  period  by  that  person,  the  election 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  revoked 
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and  the  diEference  between  the  tax  actually 
paid  under  this  chapter  on  the  transfer  of 
the  estate  and  the  tax  which  would  have  been 
payable  on  that  transfer  had  the  property 
not  been  valued  under  paragraph  (i)  shall 
l3"  a  deHcienoy  In  the  payment  of  the  tax 
:     es,=!ed  under  this  chapter  on  that  estate.". 

i<))  Section  1014(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
jni,'  to  basis  of  property  acquired  from  a 
cle?edeat)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
tue  period  at  the  end  '.hereof  a  comma  and 
the  following':  "or,  in  tne  case  of  an  election 
Jinaer  section  213Uc)  (relating  to  alterna- 
tive valuation  of  certain  real  property),  the 
value  thereof  as  determined  under  such 
action  for  the  applicable  valuation  date". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
estates  of  decedents  dving  ufer  tlie  dafe  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  <foi-  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon  > : 
S.  2039.  A  bill  to  declare  any  Bicenten- 
nial medallion  struck  for  or  by  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  be  a  "Commemorative  Me- 
dallion." Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, Howard  Cannon,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  declare  that  the  Bi- 
centennial medallion  struck  for  or  by  our 
State  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Nevada  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  "Commemorative  Medallion." 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
unique  spirit  of  American  individualism 
national  pride  are  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  Nevada.  As  a  result  the 
Nevada  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  in  this  country.  An  imaginative 
lull  schedule  of  events  to  celebrate  this 
Nation's  200th  anniversary  and  Nevada's 
participation  in  our  historical  develop- 
ment has  been  planned. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  projects  of 
the  State's  Bicentennial  Commission  In- 
cludes the  striking  of  Bicentennial  me- 
dallions which  literally  carry  history  with 
them.  One  side  of  the  medal  wlU  feature 
Nevada's  1876  Centennial  design  using 
the  original  100-year-old  die  and  on  the 
reverse  side  the  1976  Bicentennial  logo 
wlU  appear.  Our  State  was  the  only  one 
l^»f^°*'?*'^  ■  Centennial  medallion  in 
1876  and  will  be  the  only  State  to  print 
a  Bicentennial  medal.  Nevada  ore  is  to  be 
used  exclusively  and  the  coins  will  be 
printed  on  the  original  Carson  dollar 
press  in  full  public  view. 

The  Nevada  Bicentennial  medallion  is 
truly  living  history  and  should  be  des- 
ignated a  "Commemorative  Medallion" 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
^ague.  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Paul  Laxalt,  and  I  are  pleased  to  join  in 
introducing  a  blU  declaring  a  "com- 
memorative medallion"  be  struck  for 
Nevada  under  the  direcUon  and  control 
of  the  Nevada  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

I  think  it  significant  that  Nevada, 
which  was  the  only  state  in  the  Union 
to  make  a  centennial  medal  in  1876 
should  create  this  distinctive  medallion 
to  be  struck  on  a  reactivated  Carson  City 
dollar  press.  The  jaroducUon  date  will  be 
July  4. 

Nevada  has  ambitious  plans  to  cele- 
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brate   our   Nation's 
next  year,  and  the  . 
dallion.  created  with 

ores,  is  an  event  of 

our  State.  One  side  o; 
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tennial  design  featurifig 
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1976   logo,   depicting 
crossed  pick  and  sliov 
in  the  background. 

Tho  original  coin  p 
tiie  State  museum  in  _ 
ing  repaired  and  resti 
mission. 

I  would  like  to  sha 
leagi.'.cs  fin   article  c: 
participation  in  the 

Tile  article  is  enti... 
the  Bicenten..ial."  It  w 
vada  Bicentennial  Dir 
and  appeared  in  Nev 
Today  in  spiing  1975. 

Truly,  as  Mrs.  Nasi 
centennial    deserves    t 
demands    the    particii|ation 
American. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  . 
sent  to  have  the  articl 
Record. 

There  being  no  objedtion 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  1 
as  follows: 
(From  Nevad.i   Gov 
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of  this  country  would  hav 
cause  now — more  than 
our  history — we  need  to 

and  the  faith  of  our 

t7nlike  other  July  Fourtl 
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Congress  decreed  not  just 
year,  but  the  Bicentennial 
look  at  our  past  with  eyes 
heart  for  the  future. 
office  closes  June  30,  1977, 
and  events  originated  in 
1972  to  June   1977  will 
activities. 

The  Spirit  of  '76  will  b( 
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American. 

Goals  for  the  future  of 
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there  are  three  In  Washoe  , 
Bicentennial    organizations 
county-wide  basis. 
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full  and  enthusiastic 
and  council.  The  city  cfer 
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Bicentennial   chairman   _ 
Henderson,  Las  Vegas,  Nort  i 
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working  employees  of  thei^ 
Their  Bicentennial  chores 
tional    iiours   of   their 
.state  legislators  serve  on  .. , 
ican  Revolution  BicentennU  1 

H   was  not  a  unanimous 
ago  when  people  rebelled  agi 
that    imposed   \uifair   taxes 
stifle  freedom.  There  were 
just  as  there  are  those  toda' 
observance  of  the  Bicentenii 
tlie  mLijority  worked  the 
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programs   of   Bicentennial 
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from  its  original  religious  theme  to  a  gala 
old-fashioned  community  event  including 
arts  and  crafts  displays  and  old-time  chil- 
dren's games. 

Horizon  '76  projects  include  plans  for  a 
sewer  system  in  one  area  and  water  storage 
in  another;  a  recycling  plant  provides  em- 
ployment for  young  people  and  preserves  the 
ecology  in  Clark  County;  while  a  swimming 
pool  is  the  aim  for  two  communities.  Fernley 
pud  Eureka  County.  Extension  of  the  Reed 
Whipple  Culture  Center  in  Las  Vegas  and 
dedication  of  a  walkway  along  the  Truckee 
River  in  Reno  are  examples  of  planning 
jointly  by  the  people  and  their  elected 
officials. 

In  1876  the  Centennial  presented  an  op- 
portunity to  close  ranks  North  and  South, 
shoring  up  the  people's  pride  in  what  the 
nation  had  accomplished  shice  1776.  It  was 
the  era  of  the  scandal-ridden  Grant  adminis- 
tration. Corruption  in  high  government  was 
a  fact,  so  was  drug  traffic,  crime  in  the  streets, 
disease,  poverty  and  unemployment.  Ameri- 
cans survived  to  build  a  vast  empire. 

Today,  the  Bicentennial  presents  an  op- 
portunity that  cannot  be  ignored.  It  de- 
serves the  support  and  demands  the  par- 
ticipation of  every  American. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Salary  Act 
of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  225(f)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  642)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph   (C); 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  "and":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (Ci. 

(b)  Sections  225  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
giaphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  subsection 
(f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  subsection  (f)". 

Sl:c.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)(1)  of  sec- 
tio'-.  5305  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

"The  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  this  subsection  shall  specify  the  overall 
percentage  of  the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  the  General  SchediUe." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  general  provisions 
applicable  to  courts  and  judges,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 
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By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  judicial  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  the  Judicial  Salary  Act 
of  1975,  designed  to  bring  the  level  of 
judicial  salaries  more  into  line  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Tlie  salaries  of  Jus- 
tices and  judges  of  the  U.S.  Federal 
courts  have  been  frozen  since  March  1969 
at  $40,000  for  judges  of  the  district  courts, 
$42,500  for  judges  of  the  comts  of  ap- 
peals, and  $60,000  for  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Judicial  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1975  will  provide  a  single, 
across-the-board,  20-percent  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  these  judicial  officers. 

Mr.  President,  the  state  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  I  regret  to  say,  seems  to  be 
falling.  While  Federal  judicial  salaries 
have  remained  imchanged  since   1969 
salaries    of    State    chief    justices   have 
dramatically    increased.    Currently,    20 
States  compensate  judges  at  rates  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  pay  f  ot  Federal  district 
court    judges.    Such    disparities    have 
caused  the  resignation  of  several  top 
Federal  jurists.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  freeze 
on  salaries  remains  much  longer,  more 
and  more  judges  will  retire  from  the  Fed- 
eral bench  and  go  back  to  either  prac- 
ticing law.  or  to  more  lucrative  positions 
on  the  State  bench.  This  legislation    I 
hope,  will  forestall  that. 
The  bill  would  accomplish  two  main 
purposes.  First,  it  would  provide  for  a 
single,  20-percent  salary  increase.  Sec- 
ond it  would  take  the  Federal  judiciary 
out  from  under  the  quadrenniel  review  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  sal- 
aries. Congress  should  retain  the  author- 
!7*i.°  ^*^®  '^^  salaries  of  aU  employees 
of  the  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
follow^-       ^^  P^'iiited  In  the  Record,  as 

S.2040 
Cr  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


"ii  461.  Adjustments  in  Certain  Salaries 

"(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  commencing  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
an  adjustment  takes  effect  under  section 
5306  of  title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  (except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)),  each  salary  rate  which  is 
subject  to  adjustment  under  this  section 
shall  be  adjusted,  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  imposed  by  secUon  5308  of  such 
title  5.  by  an  amount,  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $100  (or  If  midway  between  mul- 
tiples of  $100,  to  the  next  higher  mulUple 
of  $100)  equal  to  the  percentage  of  sxwh 
salary  rate  which  corresponds  to  the  over- 
all  average  percentage  (as  aet  forth  in  the 
report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
such  section  5305)  of  the  adjustments  In 
the  rates  of  pay  under  such  Schedule 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  extent  it  would  reduce  the  salary  of  anv 
individual  whose  compensation  niy  not 
under  section  1  of  article  m  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  be  diminished 
during  such  individual's  continuance  In 
office. ' 

+./,**l  "^^  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  immediately  be- 
low  the  item  relating  to  section  460  the  fol- 
lowing  new  1  tern : 

"I  461.  Adjustments  in  Certain  Salaries." 
c»  .  •  %■  i*^  Section  6  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  reUtUig  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

,'7?i®.3'*^  Justice  shaU  receive  a  salary 

tlM  -^  .'  ^^'^'  ""*  ^^  MMclat.  justice 
shaU  receive  a  salary  oi  $72,000.  Such 
salaries  shall  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  461  of  this  title  " 

(b)  Section  44(d)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  circuit  judges  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  circuit  judge  shaU  receive  a 
salary  of  $61,000  a  year.  Such  salary  shaU 
be  adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  461  of  this  Utle  ". 

(c)  SecUon  135  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  district  judges,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Each  Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $48  000 
a  year. 

"The  chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $48,000  a  year. 

"Such  salaries  shaH  be  adjusted  In  accmtl- 


ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  461  of 
this  title.". 

(d)  The  la&t  sentence  of  section  173  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  reUtlng  to 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  961.000  a  year.  Such  salaries  shall 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  461  of  tills  title.". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  213  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Each  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $51,000  a 
year.  Such  salaries  shall  be  adfusted  in  ac- 
cordance with  Uie  provisions  of  section  461 
of  this  title.". 

( f )  The  last  sentence  of  section  252  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Judges  of 
the  Customs  Court,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $48  - 
000  a  year.  Such  salaries  shall  be  adjusted  lii 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  461 
of  this  title.". 

(g)  Section  792(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  States,  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  Commissioner  shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $39,600  a 
year,  and  also  all  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses and  a  per  diem  allowance  as  provided 
m  chapter  57  of  title  5  while  traTeling  on 
official  business  and  away  fr»m  Washington 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  461  of  this  title.". 

(h)  Section  7443(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  relating  to 
judges  01  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Saiary.— Each  Judge  shaU  receive  a 
salary  at  the  rate  of  $48,000  per  annum  to 
be  paid  in  mon  hly  installments.  Such  salary 
shall  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vUions  of  secUon  461  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.".  «*"«:« 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  40a  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (ii  U.s.C.  08(a)).  relating 
to  compensation  of  referees  in  bankruptcy 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "Beferees 
ShaU  receive  as  full  compensation  for  their 
services  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  confer- 
ence, in  the  light  of  the  recommendaUona  of 
the  councils,  made  after  advising  with  the 
district  judges  of  their  respective  circuity 
and  of  the  Director,  at  rates,  in  the  case  of 
full-time  referees,  not  more  than  $43,200  as 
adjusted  under  section  461  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  in  the  case  of  part-time  ref- 
erees, no  more  than  one-half  of  such  rate 
as  so  adjusted." 

Sec  5.  The  Increases  in  compensaUon 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
SJ.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolation  to  au- 
thmnze  and  request  the  Piesidoit  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  Jamuur 
4.  1976,  as  "Haym  Salomon  Day."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  one 
of  the  best  known  among  Jewish  Ameri- 
can patriots  was  Haym  Salomon— the 
financier   who  helped   raise   money   to 
cariT  on  the  American  Revolution  and 
later,  saved  our  emerging  Nation  from 
economic  collapse.  I  am  pleaaed  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  gave  his  entire  for- 
tune so  that  freedom  would  prevail.  This 
resolution  would  authoriae  and  request 
the  Pr^ident  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designatmg  January  4.  1976.  as  "Haym 
Salomon  Day."  ^ 
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Haym  Salomon  came  to  Philadelphia 
penniless  in  1778,  the  British  having  con- 
nscated  his  property  in  New  York.  But  in 
the  Capital  City  of  the  new  Nation  there 
weve   business  and  speculative   oppor- 
tunities for  a  trader  with  imagination, 
ili.s  business  prospered,  and  within  the 
.e.xt   few   years   he   became   a   leading 
;  roker  in  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the 
Jargest  depositors  in  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  to  which  he  was  a  subscriber 
In  June  1781.  Robert  Morris,  the  su- 
jjerintendent  of  finance,  engaged  Salo- 
!non  to  help  with  the  young  country's 
finances.    He   negotiated   all    the   loans 
raised  in  Fiance  and  HolJand,  pledging 
his  personal  faith  and  fortune,  and  per- 
sonally advanced  large  sums  to  such  men 
as  James  Madison.   Thomas   Jefferson 
and  other  patrioUc  leaders  who  testified 
that  without  his  aid  they  could  not  have 
carried  on  in  the  cause. 

Salomon  died  on  Januai-y  4  1785  at 
the  age  of  44.  His  fortune  had  been  de- 
voured equipping  military  units,  paying 
foreign  agents,  and  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

As  our  Bicentennial  approaches  it  Is 
Increasingly  important  to  recognize  the 
great  people  that  labored  and  sacrificed 
for  American  independence.  Haym  Salo- 
mon stands  among  our  country's  great  as 
a  financial  hero,  who  worked  with  quill 
pen  in  his  account  book  to  answer  tiie 
call — "What  price  liberty?" 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
support  of  this  tribute  to  Haym  Salo- 
mon—financier, banker,  and  patriot 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  99 
Whereas  Haym  Salomon,  financier,  banker 
and  patrtot.  risked  life,  limb,  and  personal 
fortune  in  order  to  support  the  American 
Revolution  and  to  save  the  emerging  United 
States  from  economic  collapse: 

Whereas  Haym  Salomon  died  on  January  4 
1785.  of  complications  from  an  Illness  con- 
tracted while  a  British  prisoner:  and 
.  Whereas  Ha>-m  Salomon  left  a  legacy  of 
dedication,  loyalty,  and  altruism  to  his  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  his  country:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to  rec- 
ogiUze  the  contribution  made  by  Haym  Salo- 
mon to  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designatlne 
January  4.  1976.  as  "Haym  Salomon  Day" 
and  caUing  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
states  and  interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  Observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION 

SION  OF  A  RESOLUtlON 
ING  TO  FEES  AND 
WITNESSES       BEFORE 
COMMITTEES 

(Referred  to  the  Comniittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Senate  Resolution 

Resolved,  That,  subject 
of  .section  2,  each  indivldus  I 
invited,  after  the  date  on 
lution   is    agreed   to,    to 
Senate,  any  committee  of 
duly  autliorized  sulicommittfee 
mittee  of  the  Senate  shall 

( 1 )  a  fee  at  a  rate  prescrlded 
nnttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis  ;rat 


Buckley,  the 
Mr.  Pack\vood> 
of  S.  1993,  the 
I'm  bill. 


Vllen,  the  Sen- 

CuRTis)   wa.*; 

Senate  Resolu- 

amend  Senate 


196— SUB- 
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RES  OLUTION 
XX3  III 


Comi  littee  on  Rules 


f,  Mr.  Griffin. 

Williams,  Mr. 

Mr.  Pell,  and 

the  following 
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XXXIII 
thereof: 

of  the  Sen 


iji- 
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the  provisions 
summoned  or 
\thich  this  reso- 
before  the 
Senate,  or  any 
of  any  corn- 
paid — 
by  the  Com- 
ion  for  eacli 
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iwW  day  In  attendance  and  in  traveling  to 
and  from  the  place  to  which  summoned  or 
invited  to  appear,  and 

(2)  reimbursement  for  actual  and  neces- 
.sary  expenses  of  transportation  Incurred  in 
tfrtveling  to  and  from  the  place  to  which 
summoned  or  invited  to  appear,  or  in  lieu 
tiiereof  a  mileage  allowance,  prescribed  by 
tiie  Committee  on  RiUes  and  Administration, 
lor  use  of  a  privately  owned  automobile, 
motorcycle,  or  airplane,  if  that  mode  of 
iransportatlon  is  authorized  by  the  Senate 
iT  by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  sum- 
moning or  Inviting  him  to  appear. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  paid 
ft  lee  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first 
section  for  any  day  only  if  he  certifies  that — 

<1)  he  has  not  and  will  not  receive  com- 
pensation for  services  for  that  day  from  any 
other  source,  or 

(2)  compensation  for  services  for  that  day 
received  or  to  be  received  by  him  from  other 
sources  was  or  will  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  fee  payable  under  such  paragraph, 
lu  the  case  of  a  certification  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  fee  otherwise  payaMe 
exceeds  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
ervices  received  or  to  be  received  by  him. 

(b)  An  individual  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
transportation  expenses  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  first  section  only  if  he  certi- 
lies  iliat — 

(1)  he  has  not  and  will  not  receive  reim- 
bursement for  such  expenses  from  any  other 
source,  or 

(2)  reimbursement  for  such  expenses  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  by  him  from  other 
.sources  was  or  wUl  be  less  than  the  amount 
payable  under  such  paragraph. 
In  the  case  of  a  certification  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  amoimt  otherwise 
payable  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first  sec- 
Tlon  exceeds  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
received  or  to  be  received  by  him. 

Sec.  3.  Payments  under  authority  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  made  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  summoned  or  invited  to 
appear  before  the  Senate,  and 

(2)  the  chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
cerned, in  the  case  of  an  individual  sum- 
moned or  invited  to  appear  before  a  CMn- 
mittee  or  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  assure 
that  the  Senate  has  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ing from  average  Individuals  who  are 
affected  by  Federal  programs  but  who 
may  lack  the  means  to  journey  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  their  views  known. 

Senate  Standing  Order  No.  69  already 
authorizes  payment  of  witness  fees  and 
reimbursement  of  travel  expenses  but  the 
decision  whether  to  do  this  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  committee  and  each 
subcommittee.  As  a  matter  of  practice 
lew  committees  routinely  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify.  At  least  two  commit- 
tees—Banking, Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
lan-s,  and  Agriculture— apparently  have 
a  rule  against  paying  any  witnesses  at 
all.  The  practice  with  other  committees 
langes  tram,  paying  witnesses  who  can 
certify  fhiancial  need  to  a  policy  of 
dlscouragmg  payment  to  witnesses,  al- 
though it  is  o<5casionally  done. 
rh^o  ^dent.  I  think  it  Is  critical  for 
cne  Senate  to  hear  regiUarlv  from  the 


people  affected  by  the  laws  that  are 
passed  in  Washington.  A  good  deal  of 
pubUc  distrust  of  Government  is  based 
on  the  po-ception  that  laws  are  made 
and  regulations  written  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  great  differ- 
ences in  l(xral  and  individual  circum- 
stances. As  a  recent  witness  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  put  it,  "The 
people  object  to  the  Federal  Government 
ti-ying  to  legislate  a  single  shoe  size  for 
every  foot  in  the  Nation." 

Hundreds  of  hearings  are  held  each 
year  by  Senate  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees and  obviously.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  research  each  of  the  witness  lists 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  individuals 
typically  appear.  But  I  would  venture  a 
guess  that  fully  90  percent  of  all  those 
witnesses  are  either  Government  bureau- 
crats or  representatives  of  trade  associa- 
tions and  other  such  organized  interests. 
To  cite  one  concrete  example,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  recently  on  a  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced to  provide  some  relief  for  In- 
dividual homeowners  who  are  being  seri- 
ously burdened  by  the  new  Federal  flood 
insiu-ance  program.  The  committee  has 
a  longstanding  rule  against  payment  of 
witnesses.  As  a  result,  the  homeowners 
and  small  town  officials  who  appeared 
that  day  came  at  their  own  expenses. 
And  yet,  testifying  on  this  day  were  the 
Administrator  and  the  Executive  Dh-ec- 
tor  of  the  Federal  Agency  involved,  both 
of  whom  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  to 
spend  tlieu:  time  before  the  committee. 
The  taxpayers  also  paid  for  the  three 
or  foiu-  lawyers  and  other  assistants  who 
accompanied  these  gentlemen  to  help 
them  answer  questions.  The  taxpayers 
also  paid  for  the  time  and  transportation 
of  a  regional  officer  flown  In  for  the  oc- 
casion, merely  to  observe. 

My  question  is  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
the  taxpayer  when  he  wants  to  air  a 
grievance  before  a  Senate  committee? 
He  is  the  one  person  who  has  no  vested 
interest  in  the  continuation  of  a  program 
and  whose  testimony  every  committee 
ought  to  hear.  Perhaps  if  committees 
heard  more  from  the  people  who  have  to 
live  with  Federal  regulations  and  less 
from  those  who  make  their  living  writing 
them  or  profit  from  their  existence,  we 
would  pass  better  laws  In  Washington 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  It  la  a  practice 
that  has  simply  grown  up  and  been 
blessed  by  tradition.  I  merelv  say  It  Is 
time  to  change  that  tradition  and  that  Is 
what  my  resolution  would  do. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  w<}uld  require 
each  committee  which  invites  or  sum- 
mons a  witness  to  appear  before  It  to 
pay  that  witness  a  fee  for  his  time  and 
reunburse  him  for  his  travel  expenses 
provided  that  that  individual  Is  not  re- 
imbursed or  paid  from  some  other  source 
Let  me  make  clear  that  this  payment 
would  apply  only  to  witnesses  formal- 
ly invited  or  summoned  by  a  committee 
to  appear  before  it.  It  would  not  entiUe 
a  person  who  on  his  own  comes  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  intent  of  speaking  before 
a  committee  to  any  payment  from  that 
committee.  The  witness  must  be  invited 
by  the  committee  acting  on  Its  own  or  on 
a  request  by  a  Senator.  Rates  of  pay- 


ment are  left  to  the  Rules  Committee  to 
establish  by  resolution  and  the  money 
would  come  from  the  contingency  fund 
of  the  Senate  and  not  from  committee 
budgetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
adoption  of  this  resolution  would  result 
in  any  heavy  new  expenditures  by  Sen- 
ate committees.  But  every  dollar  spent 
would  be  a  wise  investment  in  bringirB 
Congress  closer  to  the  people. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  199— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PROLIF- 
ERATION 

(Refened  jointly  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  by  unani- 
mous consent.  * 

Mr.    MONDALE     (for    himself, 
Abourezk.  Mr.   Leahy.   Mr.  Moss, 
Church.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Culver, 
Case,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Haskell, 
Williams.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Bayh. 
Nelson.    Mr.    Glenn,    Mr.    Bden.' 
Cranston.   Mr.    Hathaway,   Mr.   Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff* 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatioii 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT)  in  recognition 
of  the  devastation  associated  with  a  nuclear 
war  and  of  the  need  to  make  everv  effort  to 
avert  the  dangers  of  such  a  war; 

Whereas  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  expressed 
a  common  belief  that  the  proliferation  or 
nuclear  weapons  would  seriously  increai>e 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  pledged  to  accept  specified 
safeguards  regarding  the  transfer  to  non-nu- 
clear weapons  States  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  facilities  for  th©  processing,  use,  or 
production  of  such  materials; 

Whereas  the  proposed  sales  of  nuclear 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  plants  to  non- 
nuclear  weapons  States,  cast  serious  doubt.s 
on  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  ex- 
isting safeguards  over  the  proliferation  oi 
nuclear  weapons  capability; 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ia  particularly  concerned  about  the  conse- 
quences of  transactions  that  could  lead  to 
the  production  of  plutomum  and  other  w>e- 
cial  materiaU  by  non-nuclear  weapon  States 
in  Latin  America,  in  the  Middle  East  and 
In  Asia; 

Whereas  the  Senate  believes  that  Improved 
safeguards  are  urgently  needed  to  prevent 
U»  theft  or  diversion  of  plutonlxim  and 
other  special  nuclear  materials  to  weapons 
manufacture:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  strongly  requests  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  through  the  highest  level  con- 
sultations with  other  suppliers  of  nuclear 
equipment  and  technology  an  Immediate 
suspension  of  the  transfer  of  nuclear  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  faculties  and 
technology  to  permit  time  for  the  negotla- 
ti<m  of  an  agreement  regardUig  additional 
safeguards  to  substantially  reduce  the  risk 
-'    diversion    or    theft    of    plutonium    and 


of 


.,  —     — — -    «■•    fAuwuiuiu    ana 

other  special  nuclear  materials  to  miUtary 
or  other  uses  that  would  Jeopardize  wotW 
peace  and  security.  F"aize  wotw 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submltthig  a  revised  version  of  a 
resolution— Senate  Resolution  18»— 
which  I  submitted  In  the  Senate  a  week 
ago.  -nils  resolution  expresses  the  opposi. 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  proposed  sales 
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of  uranium  emlchoient  and  plutonluni 
reprocessing  plants  to  nonnuclear  weap- 
ons countries. 

Since  the  resolution  was  flj-st  pro- 
posed, 20  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
joined  as  cosponsois  of  the  modified 
version.  A  number  of  other  Senators, 
wlule  thej-  have  c'losen  not  to  cospon- 
tor.  have  made  clear  to  me  then-  strong 
sui);jort  for  the  ob.iectives  of  this  meas- 
u'e. 

The  vamin  Uia.i  there  is  such  cieii 
c  onceru  over  the  Uansfer  oi  enricliinen't 
und  rcpro<ei>.sing  equipment  is  that  there 
is  Eo  effective  inteiiiatioiud  system  oi 
i-onirol  over  the  spread  of  nuoleai-  weap- 
ons capability  once  countiieb  acquire 
the  means  to  produce  Plutonium.  Fur- 
thermore, theie  is  no  reason  for  the 
sale  of  Plutonium  .separation  plants 
.^mce  they  liove  not  proven  to  be  com- 
meicially  viable  tven  in  tlie  United 
Sfat^.<:. 

David  Lilienlliul.  in  an  article  which 
appeorpd  in  the  Jime  20  New  York 
Times  warned  : 

The  world  should  be  made  aware  that 
any  nation  that  sets  omi  to  extract  pUito- 
mum  from  the  ashes  of  an  ostensibly  inno- 
cent el«cti-ic  atomic  reactor,  is  on  Us  -Kav 
to  making  bombs. 


1  HE 

Tl  rE 


nuc:  ;ar 
al:  no-st 


E:  e 


lea<  c 


c  ng 


West  Germany  iy.  cmreuily  negoliai- 
iag  with  Brazil  for  ilie  sale  of  enrich- 
ment and  reprocessing  facihties.  Thi.s 
would  be  the  first  such  sale  ever  to  take 
place.  German  officials  contend  that  the 
sale  represents  a  major  breakthrough  to- 
ward improved  safeguards  since  it  in- 
cludes requirements  that  are  more  re- 
strictive than  tliose  currently  imposed  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

But  despite  these  requh-ements.  which 
reportedly  contain  a  provision  that  both 
the  Plutonium  .separation  plant  and  the 
technology  supplied  by  West  Germany 
will  be  subject  to  international  safe- 
guards, BrazU  has  not  signed  the  Non- 
ProUferaUon  Treaty  which  would  insure 
that  "uadigenously  developed"  technol- 
ogy for  Plutonium  production  would  not 
be  applied  to  weajjous  manufacture.  And 
after  the  BracUian  engineers  are  trained 
to  the  dertgn  and  operation  of  the  Ger- 
man facility,  they  would  almost  certainly 
be  in  a  position  to  produce  a  plant  of 
their  own. 

That  is  why  I  had  hoped  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  bring  my  resolution  to  a 
vote  hi  the  Senate  before  the  West  Ger- 
man-Brazilian conti-act  was  signed.  Time 
pressures  now  make  the  diances  of  that 
hamening  remote. 

I  have  nevertheless  ifcen  extremely  en- 
couraged by  the  Inteiest  of  both  the 
chalnnan.  Senator  pAtose,  and  the 
nmklng  minority  mttiber.  Senator 
Baux,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  further  action  on  this  issue  as 
soon  as  possible. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  action 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
bs'  David  Lilienthal  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl<» 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows; 
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Mr.   IbL\NSFIELD 
Ml-.  President,  I  ask 
tliat  a  resolution  submitted 
MoNDALE  and  others,  relative 
tional  nuclear 
.iointly  to  the  Joint 
Energy  and  the 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  _. 
ob,jc:-tion,  it  is  ao  ordere< . 


safeguajds 


Comm:  ttee 


ADDITIONAL  COSP  >NSORS  OP 
AMENDMEirrS 

AMENSMKNT   » 

At  the  request  of  M -.  Peabson,  the 
Senator  from  Nevv'  Me^  ico  tMr,  Moit- 
TOYA)  and  the  Senator  f r  jm  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  were  added  a!  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  586,  int<  nded  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  6i2)  the  Natural 
Gas  Production  and  Cinsenation  Act 
of  1975. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINQS  ON  S.  1479 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr. 
to  annoimce  to  the  Se. 
interested  powns  Uiat 
1479,  to  protect  the  « 
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ment  of  craft  and  industilal 
be  held  by  the  Subooan 
of  the  Senate  OoomiUtei 
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I^*sJdent,  I  wish 
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construction 
equal  treat- 
workers,  will 
iee  on  Labor 
on  Labor  and 
July  9, 
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Wedtesday, 


Tiesday, 


June  26,  197S 


The  hearings  wUl  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  In 
room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Interested  persons  who  wish  to  testi- 
ly or  who  wish  to  submit  testimony  to 
be  included  in  the  record  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  ro(Hn 
G-237.  Du-ksen  Senate  Office  BuUding. 
.,'02,   224-3674. 
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SENATE  GRAIN 
HEARINGS  TO 
.JULY  8 


INVESTIGATION 
CONTINUE      ON 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PrcMdent,  on 
June  19  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Ajjricultural  Policy  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production,  Market- 
ing and  Stabilization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held 
hearings  on  the  grain  inspection  scandal. 
At  that  time,  we  heard  witnesses  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Justice  Department  concerning  the 
situation  surrounding  the  present  grain 
inspection  controversy. 

Today  I  wish  to  announce  that  on  July 
8  the  subcommittees  will  conduct  fur- 
ther hearings  at  which  time  public  wit- 
nesses will  be  invited  to  testify 

At  the  June  19  hearing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  clearly  conceded 
that  It  had  known  about  the  grain  in- 
spection problem  for  some  time.  It  has 
not  acted  with  dispatch  hi  dealing  with 
this  problem,  however,  and  little  if  any 
foUowup  action  had  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  1969  Browning  report  or  a 
recent  audit  which  outlined  the  same 
problems  which  we  face  today. 

At  the  June  19  hearing,  the  Depart- 
ment Indicated  its  opposition  to  my  leg- 
^^^^}^?^'  ScTUiUi  Joint  Resolution  88. 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tocreased  authorities  for 
1  year  to  move  swiftly  and  clean  up  the 
grain  Jnswction  scandal.  In  addition,  the 
penalties  for  law  violations  would  be  stif- 
fened, and  this  feature  of  the  legislation 
b^sfs  established  on  a  peLanent 

While  the  department  objected  to  my 
egislation,  It  did  tadicate  that  it  was  h\ 
f^rr^^y^t^*!"^  belatedly  developing  its 
own  legislative  recommendations.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Department 
plans  to  submit  its  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  our  subcommittee  shortly 
I  recommend  that  they  provide  us  udtii 
Iw  fu*"^®  proposals  by  June  30  In  order 
that  they  can  be  examined  and  reviewed 
at  our  July  8  hearing, 
no^*^?"'  I '^ould  suggest  that  the  De- 

uS^^ft  w  °"P"e  ***^e''  «*«Ps  which  it  Is 
undertaking  to  improve  the  grain  hispec- 

K.?r**'®^-.?'^"*^a"y'  t^e  Departmoit 
SS  «o^Wer  hiring  additional  per- 
sonnel and  traming  them  on  a  cmh 
S^^^a^ditlon.  there  are  retired  J^r- 
sonnel  who  are  experienced  in  the  grain 
S',"r?  ^^^^'  and  the  DeSrtStS 
Pom.y"bSl.  **""'"  *"^*"'^"*'^  *»"  «  t^'"- 

ahLT^h,!"^^«  *,  *¥*  *^«  Department 
thesf  ^ti?  sufficient  authority  to  take 
wese  steps,  but  our  subcommittee  will 
be  moving  ahead  to  develoTnewleS^ 
em  A^  ""^"^  to  deal  ,1^  thto  irob- 
i^-m.  And  we  will  certainly  give  eveiy  con^ 


sideration  to  the  Department's  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
publicly  announce  what  steps  he  is  tak- 
ing and  what  legislative  recommenda- 
tions he  is  proposing.  This  will  help  to 
restore  confidence,  and.  as  I  indicated  at 
our  June  19  hearing,  consideration  of 
new  legislation  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  any  ongoing  investigations  or 
prosecutions. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
and  anger  voiced  by  our  farmers  regard- 
mg  this  long-standing  problem.  We  all 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned  over  the 
expeditious  handling  of  this  problem  and 
the  unpact  which  it  could  have  on  our 
export  markets. 

I  ui-ge  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  move  quickly  and  take  prompt  action 
to  clean  up  this  scandal. 
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in  the  June  26  Washington  Post  and  In 
oOier  newspapers  acraes  the  country 
THey  speU  out  the  extent  of  the  assault 
and  rendnd  us  all  of  how  watchful  we 
must  remain.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  viraming  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  tlie  Wahhln^ton  I'ost,  Thttrsdav 

June  2C,  1975] 

UNrri.D  STAxts  Hn  8V  Nfws  Siphskssion 

Wavk 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitteni 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PATENTS.  TRADE- 
MARKS AND  COPYRIGHTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subc<Hnmittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks  and  Copyrle^ts  of  Om 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  a  pubUc  hearing  on  S.  1  111  to 
f^end  the  C<«)yright  Act  of  1909  to  es- 
tablish a  performance  right  in  sound 
recordings.  This  hearing  will  be  held 
July  24.  commencing  at  9:30  am  in 
room  1114,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Tlie  subcommittee  has  previously  hdd 
hearings  on  the  subject  matter  of  S.  1111 
The  subcommittee  wiU  allocate  equal 
tune  to  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  performance  royalty  amendment. 
Anyone  desiring  additional  informiltion 
should  contact  the  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, telephone  224-2268 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THE  VANGUARD  OF  TOTAUTARI- 
ANISM 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  bed- 
rock beneath  our  democratic  form  of 
government  is  the  first  amendment  The 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  that  it  pro- 
vides gives  us  the  tools  to  maintain  and 
defend  aU  of  our  other  rights.  Thus 
when  first  amendment  rights  are  threat- 
ened, all  democratic  rights  are  placed  in 

We  have  all  been  attentive  these  past 
few  years  to  transgressions  against  the 
«  .  amendment  committed  by  public 
officials  In  high  places.  But  those  out- 
rages have  perhaps  been  easier  to  cope 
with  shnply  because  they  are  so  visible 
More  disquieting  to  me  are  the  dozens 
of  obscure  judges,  prosecutors  and  other 
pubUc   officials   gnawing   at   the   first 

nfS?2!S'  ''*^?*?  ^  **e  Q'^^et  comer* 
of  the  Nation.  Their  cumulative  assaults 
f/'^o  "i^,^!^  threaten  us  aU.  especiaUy 
hapi£S^.*°  "^'^^^  *°  «™«  ^^'  ^ 

*vF°l  ^^}  ""eason.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
the  Senate's  attention  to  a  column  by 
Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten  carried 


It  is  the  American  tradition  that  the  press 
may  pubUsh  what  it  knows  and  may  seek  to 
learn  what  it  can.  Never  In  our  hlstorv  has 
the  press  been  a  better  watchdog 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  a  solid  conservative 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  President  Eisenhower,  acknowledged  re- 
owuy:  "The  American  press  m  the  past  10 
years,  and  particttlarly  in  the  past  two  years, 
.T!l'^'^°r"***  precisely  the  function  it  was 
mtended  to  perform  by  thf)se  who  wrote  the 
First  Amendment." 

Yet  ever  so  quietly,  the  officials  who  are 
uncomfortable  tinder  press  scrutiny  are 
cracking  down  on  the  press.  An  epidemic  of 
news  suppression  has  hit  the  country 

Attempts  to  muzzle  the  press  have  become 
wore  since  Watergate  ^-as  supposed  to  have 
stopped  the  practice.  We  have  caUed  this 
phenomenon  •Nixonism,"  after  Rlchanl  M 
^^  wbo  trted  so  hard  to  intimidate." 
malign  and  discredit  the  press. 

In  the  wake  of  Watergate,  here's  what  la 
happemng  to  reporters  who  dare  to  dig  be- 
yond the  official  press  releases : 

Six  reporters  in  four  states  are  appeallnc 
JaU  sentences  imposed  on  them  for  reTuslnK 
to  reveal  the  confidential  sources  of  theli 
8tori«B.  In  the  past  four  montha.  60  other  re- 
porters around  the  country  have  been  sub- 
poenaed. If  they  betray  their  sources  of 
course,  the  unauthorized  sources  will  dry' up 
and  the  people  will  be  able  to  get  oiUv  the  of- 
nclal  version  of  the  news. 
1.  ''*j7P*f«»>  American  cltie*.  like  Indianapo- 
lis, Birmingham,  Laconla,  N.H.,  and  pJort 
Chester,  N.Y.,  reporters  who  exposed  official 
wrongdoing  have  been  subjected  tp  fnune- 
«.^  w"*i?^*!  *™^^-  ^"  Tucson,  Baltimore 

^^X^^Ji^J^'^'^''''^  ^'^  ^^^^  the 
rorm  of  intimidation  and  surveillance 

In  13  states.  Judges  have  blacked  out  se- 
lected court  trials  and  proceedings  by  ban- 
mug  news  coverage  of  them. 

Court-authorized  book  burning  has  ap- 
peared again  in  this  land  of  the  free.  A  book 
about  the  CIA  by  Vlctw  Marchettl  and  John 
Marks  had  to  be  published  with  168  portions 
purged  by  court  order.  A  second  CIA  exoose 
by  Phillip  Agee  Is  betog  read  in  Great  Brlti^ 
but  not  in  the  United  States,  because  Ameri- 
can publishers  fear  legal  reprisals 
«,3?*  ^^  administration  Is  pushing  a  bill 
that  would  permit  reporters  to  be  Imprisoned 

that  have  not  been  officially  approved  for 
release,  whether  ot  not  the  papers  deal  with 
national  security. 

♦„?f  ♦"T."'  ."  ^^^  senators  have  carried 
this  trend  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  require  news- 
papers  and  broadcasters  to  submit  to  the 
sute  government  Justification,  corroboration 
KOA  an  assessment  of  the  expected  "social 

SKtlon.'"  "'"""'^  "**^^  "  '^^  o' 
Thus,  with  a  qulckemng  pace,  the  van- 
nS^  tot^tarunlsm  U  galS  ground  m 
f^^^J*'  •<»'«^<»  agents-a  Sixth  Oolumn 
-IJ??'*"^*"*'  P«>»cuto".  Judges.  legisuton 
and  bureaucrats-are  busily  gnawlngawayat 
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the  great  pUlar  of  our  fraedom:   the  First 
AmeiMlxaent. 

This.  Um  flat  predoua  frocdomin  the  BiU 
of  Rlghta,  proeUliiM  our  ils^t  to  apuX  our 
inlnds,  to  Inform  oondTes.  to  rMd.  pubUBh, 
assemble  and  wonhlp  without  the  approval 
if  the  government. 

The  Founding  fathers,  who  knew  aU  about 
•he  aggraacUztng  proclivities  of  officeholders, 
dratfed  the  First  Amendment  In  a  way  cal- 
culated to  prevent  governmeut  from  getiinii 
arauiid  It: 

•  Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abrid^- 
iiitc  ihe  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tlic  press  ' 
No  law.  That  should  have  ended  It. 

But  over  the  centuries,  the  rights  o^  iree 
ineu,  though  they  be  chiseled  In  stone,  are 
not   much   stronger   than   the   people's   ot- 
.    lermlnaUon  to  defend  ihem. 

For  the  BLxth  Column  is  always  at  »ork, 
and  Its  first  target  Is  always  the  press  be- 
cautie  the  press  is  the  vehicle  through  wiilch 
the  other  freedoms  find  expression  and 
defense. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  NUonism  need  not  be  lu  a  conspiracy  with 
one  another.  The  Invisible  bond  that  unites 
them  Is  a  conunon  wish  to  suppi-ess  whatever 
embarrasses  or  indicts  them  or  malces  It  dlf- 
flcult  for  them  to  control  eveuts  within  their 
partictUar  Jurisdictions. 

The  motives  of  the  Nixonites  may  be  lofty 
•^r  ignoble.  The  prosecutor  who  wants  to  flush 
out  a  reporters  source  may  want  evidence 
from  that  source  or  may  be  tryliiK  lo  sUeuce 
him. 

The  Judge  who  sanitizes  hii  courtroom 
from  the  public  eye  may  be  trying  overzeal- 
"usly  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  defendant,  or 
he  may  be  doing  a  favor  for  a  friend,  or  he 
may  not  want  to  have  his  Judicial  ruliuf>; 
second-guessed  by  the  public. 

The  biu'eaucrat  who  resists  seekers  of  iji- 
formatlon  and  the  legislator  who  wants  to 
put  them  la  Jail  may  be  moved  merely  by  a 
Colonel  Blimp  concept  of  the  national  good 
Or  they  may  be  trying  to  cover  up  wrong- 
doUag,  or  acimg  on  the  Nixon  assumption 
that  the  press  is  the  enemy  and  the  more 
tiie  press  is  muzzled  Uie  better  it  is  for  olH- 
Clals  as  a  class. 

Whatever  the  moUve  of  the  Nixouites,  tlicy 
seek  a  power,  a  control,  an  orderliness  an 
Immunity  which  the  First  Amendment  pre- 
cl^ly  forbids  him  to  seize  or  aspire  to- 
■"Congress  shall  make  no  law.  .  .  .' 


was  ordered  to  be 

as  follows: 
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BEHIND  THE  SUDDEN  DROP  IK  OIL 
DRILLING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GARN.  Mi'.  President,  since  the 
Congi-ess  acted  to  eliminate  tlie  oil  deple- 
tiou  aUowance.  a  number  of  commenta- 
tes hauB  noticed  a  striking  dropoff  In 
drtlling  and  exploratory  activity.  This 
development  is  not  surprising,  and  was 
in  fact,  predicted  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  myself  and  others. 

The  repeal  of  the  oU  depletion  allow- 
ance. In  a  fit  of  anger  over  supposedly 
obBcene"  oU  company  profits,  was  only 
one  of  a  number  of  actions  taken  by  this 
Cwogress  this  year  which  will  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  short  run  supply 
of  fossil  fuel  In  this  country.  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  oJf  Kepresentatives 
lia^s  con4>leted  action  oa  energy  legisla- 
tiou,  and  that  the  two  CJommerce  Com- 
mittees are  hard  at  work  on  antienergx- 

Dills. 

Th^  and  other  pomts  were  made  In  a 
recent  import  on  the  energy  sltuatlmi 
which  appeared  In  VS  News  L  World 
Report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  article  from  the  June  16,  1975  i.ssue 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiilcle 


Bkhivd  the  Sudden 

THE   UnTT^ 

Horsrpv. — The  oil 
tlie  economies  of 
signs  of  cooling. 

The  mood  of  oilmen 
optimism,  but  caution. 
Uilment  of  the  oil 
Congress  Is  siphoning 
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drilling. 

Perhaps  even  more 
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\ice  president  of  the  Fi 
Midland,  Tex.,  summed 
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oil  Indtistry,  when  It 
exploration. 

"It  warned  oilmen  t 
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proceed.  As  a  result,  ou 
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depletion— are  deferring 
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A  tally  of  drUllng  rigs  . 
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chairman  and  president 
Mineral  Company: 
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And,  according  to  R.  P 
Tex.,  Independent: 

"A   month   ago  there 
week  delay  on  getting  . 
only  have  to  give  the 
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"la  tlie  Texas  Pa , 

than  100  wells  have  been 
pletlon  was  repealed.  I 
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back  lo  five  wells  now." 
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Okla.,  drilling  firm  of  . 
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rigs. 
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On  Friday.  June  6,  1975, 
Department    of    Labor's 
Statistics  released  the 
figures  for  the  nation, 
risen  to  9.2  percent.  Ther  > 
that  this  nation  Is  in  the  tl  i 
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chased  clothing,  groceries,  houses  and  auto- 
mobiles ftirtber  stimulating  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

Argiculture  has  been  the  lone  prc^  of  the 
dollar  in  the  world  mai^et.  It's  a  prop  that 
must  not  be  knocked  out.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  agricultiu-al  trade  surpluses,  our  total 
trade  balance  would  have  been  another  26 
billion  dollars  deficit  over  the  past  five  yean. 
In  1973,  the  only  year  of  the  past  four  which 
had  a  positive  trade  balance,  the  $9.3  billion 
net  gain  from  argriculture  offset  a  nearly  $9 
billion  non-agricultural  trade  deficit.  With- 
out the  net  trade  balance  of  nearly  $12  bil- 
lion from  agriculture  in  1974.  our  trade  defi- 
cit last  year  alone  would  have  plunged  to 
almost  $18  billion. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  may 
bs  preparing  to  implement  a  price  increase 
on  oil,  maybe  as  much  as  $4  a  barrel.  A  min- 
imum of  $2  a  barrel  increase  is  anticipated. 
At  the  present  time,  world  prices  range 
from  11  to  12  dollars  a  barrel  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  $11.50.  An  increase  of  four  dol- 
lars per  barrel  would  bring  the  average  price 
to  $15.50  not  including  the  two  dollars  a 
barrel  tariff  imposed  by  President  Ford. 

The  U.S.  imports  six  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day.  The  annual  bUl  for  this  at  $15.50  a 
barrel  would  be  almost  $33  billion  a  year. 

I*t  me  suggest  the  hypothesis  that  with 
liberal  trade  policies.  United  States  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  exports  could  substantially  offset  the 
trade  deficit  that  will  be  created  by  the  rise 
in  fuel  imports. 

Despite  the  balance  of  pajrments  problems 
created  by  higher  oil  prices  and  sluggish  eco- 
nomic activity  around  the  world  in  the  last 
half  of  1974,  U.S.  farm  exports  were  at  a 
record-breaking  level  of  $22  billion  last 
year— up  25  percent  from  1973  in  terms  of 
value. 

Nearly  17  percent  of  the  $4.9  billion  in- 
crease in  exports  resulted  from  increased 
shipments  to  members  of  the  OPEC.  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  OPEC  members  were 
almost  $1.6  billion — double  the  1973  level. 
This  was  made  possible,  of  course,  by  In- 
creased wealth  In  those  countries  from  oil 
exports. 

Even  to  non-OPEC  developing  countries, 
oiu-  farm  exports  were  up  $1.9  bUlion  or  42 
percent.  None  of  the  money  associated  with 
the  increase  came  from  the  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram or  from  other  concessional  credit  sales 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Sales  under  these  programs  were  down 
eight  percent  in  1974  to  the  lowest  level  in 
two  decades. 

To  help  meet  the  Increase  in  world  de- 
mand, the  United  States  is  better  endowed 
with  resources  for  agricultural  production 
than  any  other  country.  With  only  seven  per- 
cent of  the  world's  land  mass  we  have  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  and 
nearly  ntoe  percent  of  the  pastureland.  More 
Importantly,  we  have  about  half  the  world's 
farmland  with  long  summers  of  adequate 
rainfall.  Aad  ia  the  old  Cotton  Belt— across 
the  Southern  states— we  have  a  third  of  the 
world's  humid  semitropic  farmland. 

Combmations  of  temperature  cUmat^  and 
fertile  soil  make  these  two  regions  suitable 
for  the  production  of  many  crops,  especially 
feed  grams  and  soybeans— the  crops  most  m 
demand.  Together  with  other  productive 
agricultural  areas— such  as  the  upper  Prairie 
States,  where  short  summers  of  adequate 
rainfall  provide  abundant  gram  harvests 
and  the  dry  Southwestern  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tam  States,  which  provide  the  base  for  ex- 
tensive cattle  operations,  these  regions  give 
the  umted  States  an  absolute  advantage  In 
agriculture  that  paraUels  the  Middle  East's 
advantage  in  petroleum. 

The  rapid  world  change  in  the  past  three 
years  frtwa  food  surpluses  and  low  prices  to 
^^T*  ,1^  prices,  shrinking  grain  supplies  and 
ff^l'*'^  'amine  has  caused  us  to  wonder 
II  tne  English  clergyman  and  economist  Mal- 
thus  would  have  the  last  say  after  all.  Since 
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he  proposed  bis  population-food  theory  aoo 
years  ago,  waves  of  pessimism  have  swept  the 
globe  when  periodic  food  shortages  have 
appeared. 

In  view  of  the  recent  disruption  In  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  basic  foodstuffs 
which  reduced  per  capita  food  avallabUlty 
to  critically  low  levels  in  several  developing 
countries,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  social 
policy  to  insure  against  major  shortages  by 
establishmg  a  world  food  security  system. 

Many  views  of  the  world  food  situation 
focus  on  circumstances  which  are  thought 
to  be  beyond  the  control  of  people,  such  as 
the  limited  size  of  the  earth's  surface,  chang- 
ing climatic  patterns  and  the  fixed  nature 
of  consumption  patterns.  But  much  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  world  food  situation 
can  be  traced  to  government  policies  and 
ba.sic  human  conditions  such  as  income  dis- 
tribution and  poverty.  Oovernmental  and 
Individual  choice  will  continue  to  be  critical 
Ui  the  future. 

Agricultural  research  needs  to  be  directed 
toward  the  problem  of  increasing  food  pro- 
ductivity iu  developing  countries  where 
scientific  agriculture  is  only  beginning  to 
be  adopted. 

There  are  five  major  areas  of  concern  that 
relate  to  the  ability  of  the  people  of  the 
world  to  meet  their  food  needs.  They  are: 
(1)  Arable  land;  (2)  input  suppUes,  espe- 
cially fertUlzer;  (3)  technology;  (4)  climate; 
and  (5)  population  growth. 

1.  Studies  indicate  that  potential  cropland 
available  in  the  world  Is  probably  twice  as 
great  as  Is  currently  being  used.  A  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
survey  found  that  whUe  only  36  pe-cent  of 
the  total  land  area  in  developing  countries 
was  smtable  tat  crops,  less  than  one-half  of 
this  land  was  actually  used  as  recently  as 
ten  years  ago. 

This  is  confirmed  by  an  Iowa  State  um- 
versity  estimate  that  only  3.4  bUlion  acres  of 
a  potential  7.8  billion  acres  worldwide  are 
now  being  used  for  agricultural  production. 
At  this  point  in  time,  the  problem  Is 
clearly  not  a  shortage  of  land.  However,  the 
arable  land  Is  not  evenly  distributed  espe- 
claUy  ia  regard  to  poptUation,  and  much  of 
it  is  subject  to  some  limitations. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  increasing 
food  production  is  to  mcrease  the  number 
of  planted  acres.  However,  in  many  areas, 
such  as  the  NUe  VaUey.  Bangladesh,  and 
India,  high  population  densities  severely 
limit  opportunities  for  expanding  ciUtiva- 
tlon.  or  severe  climatic  problems  preclude 
this  alternative. 

Some  analysts  fear  that  technological  ad- 
vances will  not  permit  futiu«  mcreases  in 
crc^  yields  at  past  rates.  This  fear  is  gen- 
erated by  the  apparent  slowdown  m  the  rate 
of  yield  gams  for  some  crops  in  developed 
countries  and  the  apparent  loss  of  momen- 
ttun  of  the  Oreen  Revolution. 

Howevw.  an  ERS  study  of  yields  in  the 
WOTld's  major  grain  producing  areas  from 
1950  to  1973  found  no  evidence  that  growth 
in  grain  yields  is  declining.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  analysis  showed  that  a  greater 
share  of  the  yields  were  above  trend  in  1970- 
1973  tlian  in  any  other  period  since  the  earlv 
1960's.  " 

2.  Fertilizer  is  the  most  important  input 
for  increasing  food  supplies.  However,  fer- 
tUlzer prices  have  surged  as  a  result  of  high 
petroleum  prices,  a  sharp  mcrease  in  demand, 
and  limited  production  capacity. 

If  world  fertilizer  usage  continues  at  cur- 
rent rates,  tight  supUee  and  high  prices  can 
be  expected  through  1976.  Although  some 
idle  capacity  exists  in  leas  devel(q>ed  nations, 
manufacturers  m  developed  coimtrles  at* 
now  using  avaUable  plant  capacity  at  near 
maximum  levels  in  response  to  the  hUth 
prices.  "^ 

PuUer  utilization  of  fertilizer  facilities  in 
less  developed  nations  could  provide  the  dif- 
ference between  shortage  and  sufficiency 
during  the  interim. 


As  the  quantity  supplied  overtakes  tbe 
quantity  demanded.  fertUlzer  prices  can  be 
expected  to  decline.  But  future  technological 
advances  are  not  likely  to  overcome  inrrftniwd 
production  costs  due  to  higher  plant  con- 
struction costs  and  higher  energy  costs. 

3.  Weatlier  has  always  been  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  food  suppUes 
and  Is  also  the  least  controllable.  The  dra- 
matic effect  of  the  weather  on  world  crops 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  Las  accentuated 
this  problem.  These  weather-related  develop- 
ments were  even  more  highlighted  becattse 
the  U.S.  suffered  significant  crop  shortfaUs 
in  1974.  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  net  export 
status  in  much  of  the  food  complex,  our 
citizens  would  have  noted  it  even  more. 

The  experts  on  weather  point  out  that  the 
world's  weather  for  the  last  half  century 
has  probably  been  the  best  in  at  least  a  thou- 
sand years.  Temperatures  during  the  past 
fifty  years  were  remarkably  high.  Plant 
growth  was  favored  la  the  aoa-and  regions 
while  regular  rainfall  reduced  some  of  the 
world's  deserts. 

Climatologlsts  now  seem  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  world  is  entering  a  gradual  cool- 
ing phase  of  a  cyclical  pattern  of  two  cen- 
turies length.  Since  1940  the  average  global 
surface  temperature  has  decUned  about  one 
degree  Fahrenheit.  Although  this  appears  to 
be  insignificant,  it  is  enough  to  trim  seven 
to  ten  days  from  the  growing  cycle  ia  the 
middle  latitudes  where  most  of  the  food  Is 
produced.  The  consequences  of  this  develop- 
ment will  mean  wider  varlabiUty  m  crop 
yield  net  reductions  even  in  the  shorter  run. 
4.  Growth  in  demand  wUl  play  a  critical 
role  m  the  world's  future  ability  to  feed  its 
people.  The  change  in  demand  wUl  depend 
on  population  and  Income  growth,  the  level 
and  distribution  of  income,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  income  spent  for  food. 

From  1957  to  1973.  world  population  in- 
creased by  one  billion  to  an  estimated  3.8 
billion  people.  About  one-quarter  of  all  the 
people  who  have  ever  lived  on  Uiis  planet  are 
alive  today.  Although  the  population  growth 
rate  has  leveled  off  to  slightly  less  than  two 
percent  per  year,  this  wiU  stiU  add  nearly  70 
million  people  per  year  to  world  population. 
This  growth  rate  is  equal  to  the  entire  VJS. 
population  every  ttiree  years  aad  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  wiU  double  every  36  years. 
PiUly  70  percent  of  the  world's  population 
are  citizens  of  developing  nations. 

By  1985.  the  developing  nations  will  have 
three  times  as  many  people  as  the  devel- 
oped coimtrles.  Eighty  percent  of  the  world's 
land  has  less  than  16  percent  of  Its  peo- 
ple; while  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum. 
over  half  of  the  wwld's  population  lives  ou 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  world's  land. 

World  demaad  for  grains  advanced  rapidly 
from  1967-1972.  a  result  of  populaUon  and 
Income  growth  and  the  low  gram  prices  of 
used  extensive  amounts  of  gram  to  feed 
livestock.  In  less  affluent  nations,  grains  are 
consumed  directly  and  population  growth 
has  largely  accounted  for  the  vigorous  ex- 
pansion m  demand. 

5.  By  1985  gram  prices  measured  in  real 
terms  are  anticipated  to  be  lower  than  to- 
day's levels.  But  higher  prices  for  petroleum, 
fertilizer  and  other  mputs  are  likely  to  keep 
world  prices  above  those  prevalimg  m  the 
past.  Bearmg  heavily  on  the  more  favorable 
projections  of  grain  supplies  and  prices,  is 
the  fact  that  population  m  the  developing 
nations  is  expected  to  grow  by  2.7  percent 
aimuaUy.  This  wlU  spur  substantial  increases 
In  demand  for  food  grains  that  they  prob- 
ably WiU  not  be  able  to  meet  with  domestic 
production.  Therefore,  improvements  In  the 
diets  of  the  peoples  of  the  developing  world 
wUl  come  only  from  expanded  gram  imports. 
This  Indicates  that  rood  deficits  will  coa- 
tmue  to  widen  into  the  1980  s. 

Furthermore,  gram  import  needs  of  these 
nations  durmg  the  next  decade  will  also 
hinge  on  the  extent  to  which  they  build  up 
a  livestock  sector  and  follow  the   Western 
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community.  M  the  developing  nations  con- 
tinue on  an  essentially  cereal  diet  grain  ex- 
rorting  nations  will  have  no  problem  meet- 
ing world  import  demand  at  reasonable 
rrices.  Where  production  of  a  particular 
(  rain  falls  short  of  demand,  as  will  probably 
l.e  the  case  for  rice,  the  gap  wUl  likelv  be 
1  '.led  by  increased  consumption  of  wheat.  In 
1  rms  of  food  equivalent  it  is  simply  cheaper 
t  )  unport  wheat  than  rice  and  countries 
\>lth  lim'ted  foreign  exchange  are  expected 
tn  give  food  grains  priority  over  coarse  grains 
When  it  comes  to  food  aid  the  U.S.  is  by 
lar  the  biggest  provider.  From  1965  to  1973 
world  food  aid  programs  had  a  value  of  al- 
most 11  bUlion  dollars.  Of  this,  ihe  United 
Ktates  contributed  80  percent. 

Although  generally  successful,  the  wi.sdom 
of  long-term  food  aid  has  been  questioned 
on  the  basis  tliat  it  may  discourage  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  less  developed  world 
More  attention  needs  to  Ije  given  to  other 
types  of  aid. 

Technical  a.ssistance  has  always  been  a 
part  of  our  food  aid  program,  but  because 
..1  prevailing  surpluses,  especially  in  the  U.S.. 
It  did  not  get  the  attention  needed.  It  will 
lake  time  and  continued  foreign  assistance 
lo  develop  the  agricultural  resources  but 
I  Ills  is  the  direction  that  must  be  taken. 

Almost  all  who  study  the  world  food  sit- 
in.tion  agree  that  larger  grain  stocks  than 
iire  currently  being  held  are  needed  Due 
to  the  highly  inelastic  demand  curve  for 
f-»od.  in  the  absence  of  substantial  grain 
lescrves  small  shortfalls  produce  huge  price 
uicrcB.ses. 

Biu  on  the  other  hand,  large  grain  stocks 
bitiden  the  taxpayers  of  the  countries  hold- 
n.g  the  reserves.  Further,  large  grain  reserves 
a)e  opposed  by  many  farmers  because  of  a 
frar  that  the  very  existance  of  large  supplies 
V  111  (end  to  suppres.s  market  prices  The 
i'sue  boils  down  to  who  .should  bear  the 
■  costs  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  stork- 
pilcs  and  how  those  reserves  woiild  be  re- 
leased into  the  market  when  needed 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
nave  held  most  of  the  worlds  reserves  of 
grain.  Today  US.  Government  stocks  have 
been  depleted.  Almost  all  of  the  stocks  now 
held  in  the  U.S.  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
private  sector.  The  official  U.S.  position  Is 
that  since  grain  stocks  benefit  the  entire 
world  other  countries  should  share  the  costs 
of  building  and  holding  them. 

The  problem  is  that  many  of  the  nations 
needing  this  grain  are  not  equipped  to  keep 
Slocks.  One  solution  proposed  is  to  use  inter- 
national funds  to  add  storage  capacity  in 
developed  countries  with  explicit  agreement 
that  the  stocks  be  available  on  demand  to 
the  country  owning  the  grain. 

The  level  of  reserve  stocks  required  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  protection  desired. 
With  the  objective  to  cover  95  percent  of  a 
single  year's  shortfall,  somewhere  between 
56  and  80  million  tons  would  be  needed  At 
the  present  time  the  issue  is  far  from  being 
resolved  and  a  great  deal  of  dialogue  is  ex- 
pected m  Congress  in  the  coming  months 
There  has  come  a  noticeable  trend  toward 
reducmg  the  ultimate  truths  of  the  disci- 
pline  of  economics  to  very  manageable  pro- 
portions. One  recent  portrayal  of  this  con- 
densation,  sums  up  in  ungrammatical  form 
the  basic  truths  of  two  laws  of  economics 
that  have  great  bearing  on  world  food  sup- 
ply and  demand— the  law  of  economic  ex- 
pectations and  the  law  of  distributive  Justice 
The  law  of  economic  expectations  states- 
there  aint  no  free  lunch.  The  law  of  dis- 
trtbutiye  justice  states-them  what  has,  gets. 
The   reliability  of  these   two  laws   today   is 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  ADDRESS  BY 

SENATOR  BAKER 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
thi.s  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 


tion  of  my   colleague! 
address  made  by  Senatf  r 
recently  before  the  __ 
in  San  Francisco.  In  hi ; 
tor  Baker  focused  on 
of  American  foreign  pel  cy 
ing  place  in  the  afterr 
His  review  of  wliere  we 
are  likely  to  go  i.s  very 
sider  this  to  be  a  sig 
worthwhile  statement 
it  to  the  attention  of  1 1 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  thai  the  full  text  o: 
.speech  be  uiinted  in  th 

There  being  no  obje(  t 
wa.s  ordei-ed  lo  bo  'niu 
i's  follows: 

Stmemfnt    uf    Senator    1 
.lit.      BF.muE     inE     C  >.': 

OK      CaI  IFORXI.A 

A.s   we   approach    the    A 
iiial.  it  is  appropriate  that 
our  fundamental   tenets  c 
inestic  policy,  as  we  are.  t  ) 
lilical   pcsitioiis,  our   iiali 
international  comnutment 
Nowliere  i.s  reasses.smen 
liowever,  than  in  the  Held 
Partly  as  a  f miction  of  th 
p.trtly  as  a  result  of  event 
eng.igemeiit  from  Southeas 
going  difficulty  in  the  Midd 
because   of   the   extraord 
Justnients  occasioned  by  t 
i-ency  and  ci-edit  reserves 
particularly  the  Peisian 
aie  engaged  now,  I  believe 
damental   i-eevalualion   of 
policy  since  World  War  II. 
The  policy  under  reas.se 
us    well,    probably    beyond 
of  its  statpinen-architee<s 
patently    over-simplilied 
World  W.tr  II  foreign  and 
sisted  of  a  system  of  all 
presence  in  Western  Eur„, 
lantic.   through   the  Asian 
other  strategic  locations  ii 
taiixment  of  communi.sm  ' 
and  the  watchword  of  our  _„ 
War  II,  and  was  implemented 
larly  in  Korea,  in  our  res 
of   the   Berlin   Blockade 
Vietnam. 

But    times    have    change 
tion  defen.ses  are  no  longe 
they  once  were,  in  the 
destructive     capability    of 
ballistic  missiles  of  great  .. 
ability,    pos.sessing    multip: 
retargetable  re-entry  vehiclts 
less  shielding  today  in 
conflicts  such  as  the  de . 
gal,  the  controversy  betw 
key,  and  the  partial  wi 
command    authority.    ( 
ment  clearly  suffered  a 
tion  of  support  as  a  polic 
cause  of  otir  experience  in 

There  exists  much  evidei^ie 
reevaluation  of  the  United 
icy.  Its  first  major  man.. 
the  effort  to  establish  a  ..„. 
major  world  powers  from  w. 
stood  at  arm's  length  since 
the  Cold  War. 

I    believe    that   the    tr 
Era  will  be  remembered 

rians  for  iU  heroic  and 

of  the  "detente"  undertaking 
observable  benefits  of  detei 
instance,  that  the  tenuous 
but    welcome — peace    w.. 
crumbling  of  Vietnam  w. 
curred  without  at  least  the 
our  major  partners  in  deu^ 
diplomacy  of  Henrv  Kissingi 
having  brought  abo'ut  a  I 
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more  appropriate, 
of  foreign  pohcy. 
passage  of  time, 
such  as  our  dis- 
Asia  and  the  on- 
e  East,  and  part'y 
ry   capital   read- 
outflow  of  cur- 
other  countries. 
ilf  countries,  we 
in  the  first  fun- 
American   foreign 
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the  problems  of  the  Middle 
succeeded  in  attenuating  th 
liict.  Dr.  Kissinger's  efforts  b 
unmistakable  imprint  of  at 
derstanding,  If  not  Soviet 
lines  of  communication  bi 
Republic  of  China  and  the  _ 
our  country  and  the  Soviet 
reassured  the  President  of 
."s  ho  acted  courageously  a 
leotly.  in  recovering  the  Ma 
grasp  of  Cambodian  pirates. 
The  President's  recent  t 
Furope  was  not  only  a  ri 
rie-eiii  the  new  American 
to  oiu-  E;^ro;;ean  friends  ai 
l>:n;scr  evic'ence  of  the  conti 
re  is>-e.:sinem  of  genei-al 
.\n(i.  of  coui-se.  the  recent 
gress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Senate,  ol  foreign 
is  a  current  illustration  of 
ces.s.  aiid  I  consider  all  thesi 
developments. 

In  I  lie  course  of  her  hist 
been  leni  srkably  right  on  m 
luiiiiitions.  I  believe  that  the 
larpiiil.  re.i.ssessmcnt  of  the 
in  terms  of  our  policy  deter 
inoiTov,-.  is  being  conducted  i 
way    which    gives    full 
If)  the  unique  Americ.tn 
--til -determination. 

And    where    will    that 
knows  for  sure.  B.it  I  have 
instance: 

■f  think   it  highly  unlikel 
will  engage  in  another 

If  ilierc  is  a  future  policy 
liiat  sort.   1   suspect  that  it 
ceded     by    Congressional    c 
would   be   characterized  by 
el  adequate  fpi-ce  to  end  thi 
very   quickly.   I   do   not.   how^ 
some  columnists  now  sugges 
engagement    fiom    Vietnam 
Korea    open    prey.   I   cautioi 
generalities;  and  I  find  that 
sonant  with  the  facts  as  I 

America  probably  is  heading 
■^elf-i'eliance  and  less 
tem     of     alliances     and 
defenses. 

Some  interpret  this  to 
or  the  advocacy  of  a  new 
I  think  not;  I  believe  in  this 
t  a  neous  electronic 
instantaneous  air  transportai 
a  policy  is  unworkable  as 
able. 

I  believe  that  we  may  see 
lation  and  extension  of  d6l 
in    the    fields    of   strategic 
where  the  expense  for  greatei 
and  explosive  power  has  aln 
point  of  greatly  diminished 
trade,  where  the  mutual  t 
vious  and  apparent,  if  we  car 
inevitable    foreign   and 
tions. 

I   think    it   probable  that 
grant  most-favored-nation 
Viet  Union  and  to  the 
China. 

As  a  politician,  I  urgently 
in  executive  authority  that 
name  from  "most-favored-r 
is  not,  to  "equal  treatment, 
some  other  ptirase  to  indicate 
ence.  btit  an  equality  in 
quota  relationships  with  thes< 

Talks.  No  doubt  there  will 
beyond  the  endurance  of 
Talks  not  only  are  the 
inacy,  but  are  probably 
tainment  of  the  grosser 
man  condition.  I  think  there 
deal   of  talk,  a  further  « 
mitry,"  of  "great  debates,"  of 
appraisals,"  and  all  of  the  -. 
we  apply  to  this  evolutionary 
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of  the  American  position — and  talks  are  an 
essential  part  of  this  reassessment  process. 

My  late  father-in-law  was  an  eloquent 
spokesman  on  many  issues  and  po«>sessed  not 
oi?ly  a  great  delivery  but  a  resonance  as  well. 
I  used  to  accuse  Senator  Dirlcsen,  In  Jest 
:n. >it  assuredly,  that  he  sometimes  chose  his 
iAik  not  for  what  the  words  meaitt.  but  for 
how  they  tasted.  I  expe<-t  an  ample  menu 
of  talk  while  we  reassess  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  believe  tliat  is  good. 

I  expect  we  may  see  a  greater  self-i-eliance 
ninong  our  allies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  is  to  be  desired. 

II  may  make  foreign  policy  more  difficult; 
it  is  always  more  difficult  to  trade  wltli 
equals  than  it  is  to  trade  wl'h  agents  and 
subordinates. 

And,  of  course,  the  tinattractix-e  problem 
of  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  most  urgent  problem  confronting  the 
world  in  the  near  fut\ire  may  be  a  renewed 
effort  to  establish  a  realistic  regulatory  sys- 
tem to  accommodate  the  expanding  meml>er- 
ship  of  the  nuclear  club.  We  are  confronted 
not  only  with  the  requirement  for  inspection 
and  regulation  of  national  nuclear  arsenals, 
but  also  the  awesome  reality  that  through 
theft  or  terrorism,  or  through  simple  indus- 
trial endeavor,  non -national  groups  may  in 
our  lifetime  gain  acceas  to.  or  create,  a  Un- 
clear explosive  capability. 

But.  I  expect  that  all  of  these  requirements 
will  be  accommodated.  I  do  not  believe,  as 
.some  seem  to,  that  civilisation  has  reached 
that  point  of  disequilibritim  wl»ere  advanced 
technology  leads  inevitably  to  destruction.  I 
believe  we  can  and  will  find  ways  to  live  with 
our  progress,  and  ourselves,  to  avoid  annihi- 
lation, and  to  survive  in  this  world — where, 
as  observed  the  noted  phUosopher  Buck- 
minster  Puller,  the  have-nots  are  rapidly 
finding  out  how  much  the  haves  really  have 
Nonetheless.  I  think  we  wUl  find,  if  not 
solutions,  at  least  palliatives  and  a  formula 
for  periodic  respite  from  these  difficulties. 

In  view  of  th©  exigencies  of  the  moment,  I 
suspect  that  this  year  Congress  will  agree 
with  the  President  in  terms  of  the  minimum 
defense  expenditure  required  for  the  se- 
curity of  this  country,  and  I  am  heartened 
to  find  m  this  Congress  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin in  support  of  the  recommended  defense 
funding  levels.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  un- 
popular to  say,  but  I  Intend  to  say,  not- 
withstanding our  disengagement  from  South- 
east Asia,  that  In  view  of  the  growing  mili- 
tary strength  and  deployment  of  Soviet 
forces,  in  the  future  it  may  be  necessary  to 
expend  more  and  not  less  for  our  national 
defense. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  wiU  necessitate  a 
national  sacrifice  In  view  of  the  greatest 
budgetary  deficit  since  World  War  II  and  the 
ravages  of  inflation  and  recession.  Part  of 
these  increased  expenditures,  no  doubt,  will 
be  necessary  to  modernize  our  aging  instru- 
ments of  warfare.  Last  month,  for  instance 
we  saw  the  largest  naval  fleet  to  maneuver 
in  the  North  Atlantic  since  World  War  II, 
and  that  fleet,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  was 
not  an  American  fleet  nor  the  British  Navy, 
but  a  Soviet  blue  water  navy  maneuvering 
in  force  In  the  North  Atlantic  for  the  flrst 
lime  since  the  founding  of  the  U.S.SR  It 
was  Interesting  to  note,  incidentallv,  that 
roughly  80  percent  of  our  Navv  is  more  than 
^0  years  of  age.  And  so  it  Is  with  most  of  our 
weapons  systems. 

And  now.  Just  a  word  on  a  more  specific  Is- 
sue—the Middle  East.  I  have  recently  Just 
returned  from  my  flrst  visit  to  that  historic 
lut  *r°"*"«*  part  of  the  world,  which  In- 
clitded  stops  m  Israel,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Lebanon,  and  Jordan. 

nrLi^**"T*  ™*°y  *^*"8s.  I  fpund.  to  mv  sur- 
prise  and  gratification,  that  t^jparently  our 
not  fIlo^"*I  reverses  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
part  of^^/*'^^°".  *****  '  ^^P^<^^  »n  that 
ev ,  rni,^  J"'***-  ■^'"erlca  is  still  the  leading 
e^u■rllal  influence  for  peace  and  stabilltv,  I 
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found  an  Instmctive  friendliness  by  Arabs 
toward  America,  and  complete  reliance  on 
the  part  of  the  Israelis.  I  found  resentment 
of  both  conditions,  each  by  the  other  but 
they  produce  an  inordinate  range  of  opportu- 
nities for  negotutions.  I  observe*  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  promising  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity, more  freely  expressed  by  the  Arabs  than 
by  the  Israelis,  but  carefuUv  acknowledged 
by  both.  I  believe  that  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed war  has  receded,  perhaps  for  the  rest 
of  this  year,  because  of  the  wise  and  cautious 
tuse  of  American  influence  in  that  area.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  major  issues  dividing 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  do  lend  themselves 
to  solution. 

President  Sadat  of  Egypt  told  me  that  he 
felt  that  step-by-step  negotiations  could  be 
renewed  only  if  America  stated  her  general 
position  toward  which  these  steps  would 
lead.  I  agree  with  him.  In  expressing  his 
country's  caution.  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
aaserted  that  his  country  wanted  a  peace  of 
tlie  people  and  not  of  the  diplomats,  and 
that  while  Israel  could  agree  to  variations 
and  rectifications  of  the  borders  along  the 
Golan  and  might  compromise  on  other  ele- 
ments in  the  controversy,  the  Arabs  could 
lose  war  after  wpr  but  tinv  Israel  could  lose 
only  once.  And.  he  is  right. 

Ynssir  Arafat  informed  me  that  his  UN 
expression  of  a  secular  Palestinian  State  had 
been  misinterpreted  by  the  press  and  should 
be  thoiight  of  as  a  dream  anf.  not  an  imme- 
diate objective.  When  1  asked  him  what 
lands  or  territories  he  aspired  to  for  the 
Palestinians,  he  replied  that  he  would  accept 
one  square  meter  or  whatever  land  he  could 
liberate  for  his  people. 

The  makings  of  peace  and  stabilitv  in  the 
Middle  East  are  there.  The  American  pres- 
ence,  strength  and  credibllitv  of  leadership 
in  America  and  Ui  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  is  there.  It  will  take  time.  We  must 
not  forsake  Israel;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  rebuff  the  instinctive  friendship  of 
the  Arabs.  I  think  and  hone  that  we  can  do 
tKith. 

There  are  other  threats  to  the  area.  The 
recent  agreements  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Libya  for  the  Introduction  of  new  and 
modern  armaments  to  Libya  poses  a  threat 
no  doubt,  to  both  Egypt  and  the  United 
States  Sixth  Fleet,  and  places  a  heavy  burden 
on  detente.  But  aU  these  things  taken  into 
account,  if  we  keep  our  faith,  if  we  believe 
as  I  believe,  that  America's  future  is  before 
her  and  not  behind  her,  if  we  are  courageous 
enough  to  extend  detente  to  the  limits  of 
its  present  capabilities,  while  at  the  same 
time  staying  undoubtedly  strong  mUitarlly 
and  ecoHMnlcally,  if  we  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary In  domestic  policy  to  accommodate  the 
realities  of  a  change  in  the  world  fiscal  order 
occasioned  by  the  wealth  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  if  we  "keep  our  cocrt,"  my  friends  we 
may  be  emerghig  into  civilization's  most 
prosperous  and  only  peaceful  era. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  eflfort 
to  Identify  the  blame  for  our  current 
economic  recession,  business  leaders  have 
identified  "overzealous"  or  "misguided" 
Federal  regulatory  activity  as  the  culprit 
Such  persons  have  called  for  an  over- 
hauUng  of  the  Federal  regulatory  scheme 
under  the  guise  of  "regulatory  reform." 
But  "regulatory  reform"  is  one  of  those 
clarion  calls  that  has  been  sounded  by 
so  many  in  such  a  broad  variety  of  con- 
texts, that  its  meaning  has  become  ob- 
scured. One  person's  concept  of  "regu- 
latory reform"  is  Miother's  rape  of  the 
environment,  exploitation  of  the  con- 
sumer, or  return  to  the  robber  barons  of 
yesteryear. 
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On  June  25,  24  Members  of  Congress— 
12  from  each  House— participated  In  the 
flrst  of  the  President  s  "regulatory  sum- 
mits'" designed  to  assess  and  refine  Fed- 
eral regulatory  efforts.  In  preparation 
for  this  meeting,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  a  symposium  on  Jime  23 
to  help  define  the  public  mterest  goals  of 
regulatory  reform  in  the  consumer 
health,  environment,  safety,  and  com- 
mercial practices  area.  Based  on  what  we 
learned  at  that  meeting  coupled  with  the 
work  which  our  subcommittees  have  been 
doing  in  the  economic  regulation  field, 
we  were  able,  together  with  our  Senate 
and  House  colleagues,  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Piesident  a  "Congressional 
Democratic  Policy  Statement  on  Re^^ila- 
tory  Reform." 

That  policy  statement  inUicale.s  our 
agreement  with  the  Piesident  that  an 
assessment  of  our  regulatory  program  is 
of  highest  priority  in  our  domestic  pro- 
gram. Regulation  has  had  a  profound 
Impact  on  the  shaping  of  oiu-  economy 
and  our  society  and  it  must  be  held  ac- 
comitable  to  the  public  for  the  costs  it 
imposes  as  well  as  the  benefits  it  conveys. 
We  indicate  our  agreement  with  the 
President  that:  First,  there  is  a  clear  and 
pressing  need  to  strengthen  the  quality 
of  regulation  and  to  overeome  chronic 
problems  of  administrative  delay;  sec- 
ond, that  we  mtist  perfect  and  apply  tools 
for  measuring  and  balancing  the  cost 
against  the  health,  environmental, 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  regula- 
tion; and  third,  free  c<»npetition  is  tlie 
most  efiBcient  economic  discipline  area 
of  the  marketplace. 

The  statement  proceeds  to  review  the 
needs  for  change  with  regard  to  the  lead- 
ership, structure,  and  procedures  of  regu- 
latory agencies  and  offers  a  12-point 
program  for  change.  It  identifies  those 
areas  of  economic  regulation  and  con- 
sumer and  worker  health  and  safety  and 
environmental  protection  where  overhaul 
and  retirement  is  called  for.  Finally,  It 
cautions  against  the  risks  of  applying 
simplistic  cost-benefit  calculations  to  all 
of  our  regulatory  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  statement 
forges  a  program  of  regulatory  reform 
designed  to  make  our  Oovemment  regu- 
latory programs  more  responsive  to  the 
Nation's  needs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional    Demockatic    Polict    State- 
ment ON  REGtTLATORT  REFORM 
PREAMBLE 

Regulation— a  democratic,  market-based 
society's  measured  response  to  marlcet  abtises 
and  health  and  environmental  hazards — is 
as  American  as  baseball,  hot  dogs,  apple  pie 
and  Chevrolet.  ' 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  de- 
fined the  mission  of  the  regulatory  agency: 

"The  regulating  commlsion  .  .  must  be 
a  tribune  of  tiie  people,  putting  its  engineer- 
ing, its  accounting  and  its  legal  resources 
Into  the  breech  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  facts  and  doing  Justice  to  both  the  con- 
sumers and  investors  in  public  utUities. 
This  means,  when  the  duty  is  properly  exer- 
cised, positive  and  active  protection  of  the 
people  against  private  greed." 

As  the  nation's  marketplaces  have  grown 
Increasingly  complex  and  Impersonal,  as  busi- 
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lie?. IS  havt  ^hcd  ihelr  Jocal  orlgi:is.  niiuli- 
r.joisirg  out  beyond  state  aud  national 
"orders,  as  technology  spawns  new  genera- 
1  ioiiR  or  products  and  services,  jtccompanled 
■  •:-  new  and  tiomctlines  /earful  risks,  the 
-  merican  pu!);io  has  Increa-singly  looked  to- 
'  ad.,  u;  t'o.emnicnt  to  channel  these  to- 

•  •■  I wrcc  .  ID  the  public  gor>d. 

O  .    11k;   one   hand,    liic    governiiieiu   has 

•  ^^;-  ..crLttl  to  imci-ve::e  lii  ihe  niurketpUcf 
V  .-.Mi  competitU-e  forces  have  beeii  subverted 
Vv  a.ui-corr-peiltlve  structured  and  pracUco.<: 
i-^'.:;  aud  decwptl-n.  In:;\ifflri?i.t  ao-x  of  criti- 
<•'■  ■  ourv.nier  !nfomiai;a!i.  pili<-  nxlu--- 
1    -iinpolv  or  oligoocl;-.  ' 

On  Uie  other  heucJ.  we  ha\c  c-iinf  tj  u;idci- 

•  and  that  unreatrainea  ccinpemi'.e  forces 
t.ui  cngeiidtr  iutolc.abte  ax;iHi.  ecouomio 
i.iiJ  ciivironwentAl  coiu:  proiiuci  hii/.ird.', 
voixn  dUea.:e  ai:d  ejtpiouation.  cuvlroa- 
11..  nu!  UeKrc-.duUon.  ciitrfcv  tnd  rs.aurcc 
wasii-.  ihe  nt-lert  aud  eyplo.tatiin  cf  m*- 
i5orltu.s.  the  deieriorailoa  of  .service  and  re- 
Itabliitr.  and  the  erot,io!T  oi  trmi,  and  fair 
(iealU:if  la  the  marketplace. 

In  llie  paac  decade.  Conj.'rese  and  ihr  While 
House  together  devtlopcd  bold  new  lorm. 
or  reKuUtiun  uo  treat  ihehe  iitw  needs -in- 
II  ova  live  rei;ulations  which  liave  become  the 
model  for  many  of  the  ludii^uiaiized  deiUf«^- 
rici^.sof  thc'-.orld. 

Nor  i.s  thl.s  proce.ss  comri»ie  Thtre  rema!-^ 
tritica!  areas  of  emerging'  hai-.ard  and  eco- 
nomic Inequity  which  demand  that  the  fab- 
ric of  regulation  be  more  tightly  woven 
|)arilcularly  in  areas  in  which  the  poiemlal 
Maki  extend  oeyond  exiatiug  generaiioui  and 
threat«n  the  survival  or  the  human  specie^. 
Thus,  ii  Is  fiitUig  that  the  President  r^- 
•'  !gn  to  regulation  a  position  of  the  highest 
priority  In  domes;  ic  affairs.  We  share  his 
appreciation  of  the  profound  impact  which 
legulatlon  has  had  upon  the  shapnig  of  cur 
economy  and  our  society.  In  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic ,iire!:s.  we  believe  that  our  regula- 
tory machhieiy  must  be  held  accouuuuie  to 
the  public  for  the  costs  it  imposes  as  well  as 
ihe  benefits  it  conveys.  Aud  we  believe  that 
in  a  time  of  marred  public  trust  and  faith 
in  our  private  and  public  institutions  the 
integrity  of  government  regulaaon  must  be 
secured  above  reproach. 

We  agree  that:    (1)    there  is  a  clear  aud 
pressing  need  to  bireugtheu  the  qualily  of 
regulation  aud  to  overcome  cluonic  problems 
o.  adnUnlstratlve  delay,  both  by  raLsUig  the 
quallHcatlous  and  performance  of  the  regula- 
tors  themselves  and  by  reforming  unrespon- 
sive adn-.hii.tratlvc  strnctureji.  practices  and 
procedures;    i2)  we  must  perfect  and  apply 
tools  for  measuring  and  balanchig  the  costs 
against  the  bealth.  eavirouniental.  economic 
and  aoclal  benefits  of  reguUUou;    aud    (3) 
free  competition  Is  the  most  efficient  eco- 
nomic disciplinarian  of  the  marketplace  and 
.hose  economic  regulatory  mechanisms  which 
were  the  product  of  the  needs  and  abuses  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twenUeth  cen- 
turles  are  in  need  of  fundamental  reevalua- 
lion  aud  overhaul,  and  perhaps  discarding 
we  note,  however,  that  whUe  'regulator 
leform"  Is  a  cliche  whose  time  has  come  one 
person  s  regulatory  reform  Is  another's  en- 
vironmental, consumer  Hp-ciT.  unconscion- 
able cancer  risk,  or  return  to  the  robber 

titrS,^..  -  )^^^f"-  ^^  "ote  also,  that 
tlie  shrm  defense  of  smaU  business  freedom 
can  sometimes  mask  the  effort  to  preserve 
the  unrestrained  freedom  of  giant  corporate 
.  onglomerates  to  dominate  and  manipulate 
{iiarkets.  *^ 

RtCCr-^TORY    AGENCT   LEAOCTSHn',    S-rUCCTtllr 
AND    PROCESS 

The  single  most  debmtatlng  flaw  in  our 
r#\;uUtory  system  has  been  the  chronic  faU- 
urc  of  Presidents  to  name— and  the  Senate 
;->  liiRlst  upon  the  namtog  of-outstandhig 
p..b!ic  servants  qualified  by  traUUnc  imd 
^  .nnnitmeut  t.>  implement  the  letter  and 
.-yi.-K  of  'be  Jh^Ns  wb'xh  they  arc  ivvorn  to 
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Utical  service  to  Presider  t 
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prso- .rupatloJi  witli  trivia 
.■■we-;jv-caj.j  dtci£..i.>u-niaK 
<■'-  t:oadpo;iv.y  lunuiilutnii 
niulctUo;:. 

Till  rc;iaj-i'.a!it.e  cl  ihc  I 
i-.is.sj.jii.  ou.o  liic-  nuK:i  ( 
'■f-..2u  bureaucracies  tjive: 
iht  cap:u.ilv  «'!  fiiihylilei;c-( 
pUiu-  ni  b.isical!v  .--j.iiid 
date.. 

I'hea?  lailii.es  of  lead 
lurihtr  compounded  bv  d 
'>a;anre  or  advocacy  bcf 
a,-eacits  i.t  whl:li  special 
:ire  represented  b>  ranks 
niiais  and  technicians,  whi 
public  intercut  is  left  to  a 
caied  iiidiv  Iduals.  (Furth^ 
tr.idiiion'jl  nsency  ho.stilit 
jiUblic  participation.) 

rl.)    Regulatury  la*-,  ei^ 
dural    rules    winch    peruu 
whic:^  btjielii  from  delay  u 
u.-atory  procass.  (:};  Failure 
quiai'.e  information  g„lher 
radtcidunt  papcrv.oik  burdi 
on    oaiall    busijiess.    (4) 
Ui."d>Mt,'   11  enable   a.^ent., 
lequljii.tc   e.vpertise  and  m 
out  leig.,latlve  mandate^ 
wl-idoni.   (6)    Failure  to  li 
coautable  for  compliance 
and  for  chronic  niisfeasanoe 

We    therefore    consider 
p;Ime  target.s  :or  the  re..» 
agency  leadership,  struciun 
ilxc  dtterniined  upgrading 
iusj  confirmation  process  4,1 
appointnients;    ^2)   t)&laucii  g 
tionate  advocacy  of  ecouo 
ests  with  enhanced  public 
including  reimbursement 
pubUc  participation;  (4)  r. 
istrative  Procedures  Act  to 
for  expeditious  agency  .^ 
ictralive  due  process;    (5) 
cal  Iiifonimtlon  needs  as  v 
^for  i^-ound  regulation  with 
pOicd  upon  busine.Sfl,  e 
nes.s.  by  redundant  ln.v^.„ 
requirements;    (6)   assuring 
agency  decision  making  to 
access  and  pubUc  trust; 
reaucracy,  a^uriug  agency 
s^poiisiveness    to    changing 
needs;   (8)  reconciling  reg 
dice  with  acco'antabUlty;    ^p, 
freedom  of  regulatory  agencl  s 
Congress  with  a  full  and  c 
01  budgetary  requirements  mj 
tlve  mandates;  (10)  redefinli  g 
terest  provisions  to  assure 
^!us  regulatory  proce...s;    <l 
pcndence  of  regulatory  dec.»c, 
an  arms-length  rchitlonsblo 
ciCiS  and  those  they  regulate;  i 
promotional    from    regtilato;  y 
ties;    (13)    strengthening 
reguUtois  »ho  faU  to  eu... 
who  .seek   to   supprew   vail 
cl~r.:. 
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U;4iideivd  by  nroce- 
ihose    interests 
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of  regulatory 
and  process:  (1) 
of  the  selection 
all  regulatory 
the  dispropor- 
special  inter- 
uterest  advocacy 
the   costs   of 
the  Admin - 
ile  the  need 
with  admin- 
econcillng  criti- 
B  essential  basis 
he  biu-deus  im- 
sraall  busi- 
gathering 
tlie  openness  of 
enhance  public 
retarding  bu- 
£  ixibllity  and  re- 
conditions   and 
Independ- 
secaring  the 
to  present  the 
n  presentation 
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. -making  and 
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(12)  separating 
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Con(,aess  has  aheady  beg 
'liese  reforms:  for  example 
increasingly   refused   to 
nominees  who  fall  to  mee 
of  lnt.3grity.  freedom  from 
est.  and  qualification  by  , 
iug  and  experience.  Tlie  1' 
tecs  in  the  Senate  have 
oncd  tlie  entire  lo-ifirmatlLn 
tul   finsnci.a    dlsi;l'jsure   to 
e.:ci!ni;iaaoa. 

The    Aiiifrnuson,  AIoss    FT 
Act  stre8ml!t;ed  the   pro 
policy-Kettiiig  i-,:e  making  .„ 
assiirnig  BflecteJ  businesses 
Dity  to  ije  h'Ji.r'\  and  prov 
psseatiai  .undidg  fcr 
Regionni    Rail    Rcort4anlziit 
i.-rovided  .-imilai-  ftindiag  1 
<!   the  K.'iicerns  of  .sinaii 

Cjiigress  last  year.  In  the 
nidation  Act.  divided  niiclea 
development  from  nuclear 
President    noted,    the    Cong 
iished  a  Federal   Paperwork 
:educe   duplicative   and 
-ome  paperwork  requireme.. 
Government  Operations  and 
Senawi       Ccnmierce       Comu 
u'vher.j.  have  launched  a  root 
vjstifeatlon  of  .^^aws  i;i  our  j 
'ure. 

And  In  overwheltnUigly 
:he  single  most  significant 
regulatory  reform,  the  bill 
Agency  for  Consjmer  Advo 
the  balance  of  advocacy  and 
the  process  of  regulation.  , 
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It  Is  equally  tilear  that  there  eilst  alter- 
natives to  regulation  which  Oongrees  and  the 
President  can  look  to  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  competition  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
more  cumbersome  forms  of  economic  regu- 
lation. 

With  respect  to  energy  regulation,  how- 
ever,  the   international   cartellzatlon   of  oil 
pi'ices  has  created  a  permanent  Imbalance 
between  supply  and  demand  which  neces- 
.sl lutes   the   continuation    of   price   controls 
iviihin  a  framework  which   ensures  pricing 
ii:centives  adequate  to  induce  the  defelop- 
ment  of  recoverable  domestic  reserves  as  well 
as  mandatory  conservation  policies  and  regu- 
lation. Above  all,  there  is  an  almost  desperate 
need  for  the  Independent  gathering,  utiliza- 
tion and  dissemination  of  essential  energy 
data  upon  which  sound  policies  can  be  based. 
To  these  ends,  we  believe  that  the  following 
are  prime   targets   for  economic   regulatory 
Improvement  and  reform:    (1)   reevaluatloii 
and  overhaul   of   transportation   regulatory 
policies  and  structure  in  the  light  of  overall 
national  transportation,  energy  and  resource 
conservation  policies  and  goals;  (2t  repeal  ol 
Fair  Trade  laws;  (3)  review  and  reevaluatlon 
of  all  anti-trust  exemptions;  (4)  review  and 
reevaluatlon  of  all  legislative  restraints  on 
competition  such  as  Marketing  Order  and 
Webb-Pemorane  Act;  (5)  actions  to  Improve 
tlie  efficiency  and  equity  of  systems  for  com- 
pensating the  victims  of  marketplace  activity, 
no-fault  Insurance;   medical  malpractice  re- 
form; strengthened  small  claims  courts  and 
grievance  machinery;  consumer  class  actions; 
the  award  of  attorney's  fees  to  successful 
Utigants  In  consumer  and  environment  cases; 
(6)  enhancing  the  role  of  the  consumer  as 
regulator  of  market  behavior  by  Improving 
consumer    access    to    material    information 
through  such  mechanisms  as  the  proposed 
product  testing  law;  and  (7)  enhancing  the 
role  of  competition  as  the  regulator  of  mar- 
ket performance   by  augmenting   resotirces 
dedicated  to  anti-trust  enforcement;  and  (8) 
removing  regulatory  barriers  to  innovation 
while  maximizing  regulatory  incentives  for 
innovation. 

Congress  is  already  In  the  process  of  repeal- 
ing the  Fair  Trade  laws  and  authorizing  the 
dedication  of  greater  resources  to  anti-trust 
enforcement  by  both  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Commit- 
tees of  both  Bouses  have  pledged  the  highest 
priority  attention  to  a  new  reassessment  aud 
reform  of  transportation  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms within  the  context  of  evolving  national 
transportation  policy. 

CONSUMER   AND   WORKER    HFAI.TH    AND   S.\rETT 
AND    ENVIRONMENTAl,    PROTECTION 

Unlike  much  economic  regulation,  the 
basic  framework  of  consumer  and  worker 
health  and  safety  and  environmental  pro- 
tection has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  by 
recent  Presidents  and  Congress.  Beginning 
In  1966,  each  of  the  constituent  pieces  of 
legislation  waa  carefully  and  deliberately 
crafted  In  response  to  present  and  potential 
hazards  of  today's  market  place.  For  the 
most  part  each  of  these  pieces  of  legislation 
provides  for  a  careful  balancing  of  costs  and 
benefits  within  a  flexible  regulatory  frame- 
work, responsive  to  evolving  public  values. 

Many  of  these  protections  have  been  so 
successful  that  the  security  they  provide  Is 
taken  for  granted:  pasteurization,  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection;  control  of  patent  medi- 
cines, child  labor  laws.  We  rarely  stop  to 
acknowledge  the  remarkable  performance  of 
such  government  regulatory  programs  as  avi- 
ation safety,  or  drug  testing  requirements 
which  kept  the  hideously  deforming  drug 
Vlialidomlde  off  the  market  in  the  United 
.Slates  whUe  thousands  of  European  children 
were  bom  deformed,  or  childproof  containers 
-  or  aspirin  which  have  reduced  accidental 
aspirin  overdoee  deaths  of  chUdren  by  the 
thousands  In  the  last  few  years,  at  the  ex- 
istence of  flame-retardant  infant  sleepwear 
^hich   now  protects  our  sleeping  children 


from  the  hideous  pain  and  scarring  of  burn 
injuries. 

In  1966,  when  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  was  enacted,  this  nation  was  experienc- 
ing a  death  rate  of  5.7  per  hundred  million 
vehicle  miles  driven.  By  1973,  that  figure 
had  been  reduced  to  4.2.  In  simple  terms,  the 
lives  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  po- 
tential automobile  crash  victims  have  been 
spared  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dis- 
figuring Injuries  prevented. 

We  know  that  there  remain  yawning  gaps 
in  the  fabric  of  protection.  Congress,  with  at 
least  the  partial  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion, has  been  seeking  for  several  years  now 
to  complete  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
protection  against  the  carcenogenlc,  terato- 
genic and  mutagenic  risks  engendered  by 
the  thousands  of  new  and  untested  chemicals 
which  flood  our  environment.  We  need  new 
safeguards  for  food  supplies,  subject  to  heavy 
metal,  pesticide  and  other  chemical  contam- 
inants, protection  against  unsafe  cosmetics 
and  medical  devices,  strip  mining  despolia- 
tion and  tanker  oil  spills. 

There  remain,  however,  valid  concerns  with 
tlie  Implementation  of  some  consumer,  safety 
and  environment  legislation: 

(1)  too  often  regulations  appropriate  for 
major  corporations  Impose  disproportionate 
burdens  upon  small  business. 

(2)  In  a  significant  number  of  Instances, 
regulatory  authority  over  a  single  product 
or  Industry  Is  divided  among  several  agencies 
implementing  divergent  policy  mandates, 
creating  duplication  .and  added  costs.  For 
example,  three  separate  agencies  have  over- 
lapping responsibilities  for  regulating  banks; 
several  regulate  food  safety. 

(3)  Standards  development  Is  too  often 
drawn  out,  characterized  by  fits  and  starts, 
subject  neither  to  long  range  agency  plan- 
ning nor  the  orderly  assignment  of  priorities. 
Tills  patchwork,  in  turn.  Inhibits  business 
decision  making  and  Impedes  both  economic 
progress  and  the  delivery  of  the  benefits  ol 
regulation. 

We  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Adminis- 
tration to  Improve  the  coordination  of  regu- 
latory policies,  reduce  conflict  and  overlap, 
strengthen  agency  planning  and  priority 
setting  and  provide  enhanced  advance  notice 
to  the  business  of  regulatory  proposals. 


RISKS  OF  SIMPLISTIC  COST-BENEFIT  CALCU- 
LATIONS 


Cost  benefit  analysis  has  become  the  cur- 
rent panacea  for  regtUatory  malaise. 

As  we  have  indicated,  comprehension  of 
the  total  Impact  of  regulation  Is,  Indeed,  an 
essential  tool  In  the  process  of  regulatory 
evaluation.  Yet  the  dogmatic  application  of 
crude  cost-benefit  formulae,  especially  as  a 
precondition  of  regulation,  could  serve  to 
strangle  essential  public  protection. 

It  should  not  come  as  any  surprise  that 
business  subject  to  regulation  chronically 
overstates  the  costs  and  undervalues  the  bur- 
dens. But  this  tendency  should  make  the 
observer  wary  as  he  approaches  the  thicket 
of  cost-benefit  analysis. 

To  begin  with,  the  benefits  or  regulation: 
life  and  health,  a  decent  work  place,  a  trust- 
worthy marketplace,  a  sound  environment, 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  ac- 
countant's slide  rule. 

■Wlio  can  assign  a  cash  value  to  the  child 
spared  the  lifelong  tragedy  of  a  face  hideously 
scarred  by  burns  from  flammable  pajamas,  or 
the  Impact  on  a  family  of  a  father  struck 
down  in  his  late  SO's  from  cancer  through 
needless  exposure  to  lethal  chemicals  at  his 
workplace?  How  does  one  place  a  dcdlar  sign 
on  the  avaUablllty  of  fair  and  expeditious 
grievance  machinery  to  enable  the  consumer 
to  obtain  redress  for  a  defective  product  or 
a  service  poorly  performed?  How  does  one 
value  the  physical  deterioration  of  a  worker 
subjected  to  Intolerable  levels  of  noise,  physi- 
cally and  mentaUy  wasted  and  tnci^Mble  of 
particlpathig  in  the  life  and  growth  of  his 


family.  How  does  one  value  the  Impact  on 
our  children  of  marketing  practices  which 
stimulate  reliance  upon  drugs  and  nutri- 
tionally deficient  diets? 

Nor  can  we  assume  that  regulation  pro- 
vides no  benefits  to  the  regtilated.  Recent 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  regvilatlon 
can  spur  mnovation  and  productivity  gains. 
I'hus,  after  years  of  resisting  the  Imposition 
of  air  quality  standards.  General  Motors  is 
now  conducting  a  nationwide  advertising 
campaign  boasting  that  Its  catalytic  converter 
not  only  reduces  e.xhaust  emissions,  but  im- 
proves auto  efllclency  "by  as  much  as  — -;  ". 
But  Insensitively  administered  regulation  can 
also  retard  and  discotirage  innovation.  Bold 
assertions,  in  particular  by  the  drug  industry 
that  testing  requirements  retard  needed  iti- 
novatlon,  have  yet  to  be  substantiated. 

We  do  need  to  take  account  of  the  costs. 
both  direct  and  Indirect,  to  government,  to 
business,  and  to  the  consumer  of  regulation 
(as  well  as  the  failure  to  regulate). 

But  we  need  to  bevn'are  of  spurious  costs 
attributed  to  regulation.  We  cannot  permit, 
regtdatlon  to  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  man- 
agement failures.  It  was  not  government  that 
built  the  Edsel,  nor  despite  the  anguished 
cries  of  Detroit,  was  It  government  that  re- 
quired General  Motors  to  add  480  pounds  to 
the  Chevy  Nova  to  meet  federal  standards. 
Volvo,  required  to  meet  the  exact  same  safeiv 
and  environment  performance  standard's 
achieved  compliance  at  an  hicrease  of  onlv 
138  pounds.  American  Motors'  new  and  suc- 
cessful Pacer  has  to  comply  with  the  very 
same  standards  as  Detroit's  lagging  gas  guzz- 
lers. Most  safety  regulation  is  promulgated 
In  terms  of  safety  performance  requirements 
which  leave  to  Industry  the  freedom  to  de- 
sign cost-effective  techniques  for  complying 
with  regulation. 

Of  the  $600  average  price  hicrease  for  the 
1975  Detroit  cars,  only  »10.70  Is  attributable 
to  compliance  with  safety  standards. 

The  auto  Industry  warns  that  future  safety 
standards  wlU  cost  $300  to  $600.  We  need  be 
reminded  that  in  1970  the  same  executives 
predicted  that  the  1970  pollution  standards 
would  add  (150  to  the  purchase  price  of  each 
vehicle.  The  actual  Increase  amounted  to  $8. 
Moreover,  government  must  have  access  to 
the  true  costs  of  complying  with  regulation : 
not  simply  those  costs  which  Industry's  ac- 
countants choose  for  their  own  purposes  to 
assign  to  regulation. 

We  are  understandably  leary  of  Industries 
Which  resist  new  regiUation  In  the  name  of 
unreasonable  cost  burdens  while  simulte- 
neously  resisting  the  disclosure  of  cost  data 
under  the  convenient  umbrella  of  trade 
secrecy. 

Accounting  must  be  made,  too,  of  the 
costs  the  public  must  bear  as  a  result  ol 
mdustry  Intransigence  In  resisting  com- 
pliance with  regulation,  by  utilizing  proce- 
dural and  legal  Impediments  to  disrupt  and 
delay  the  orderly  development  of  regulation, 
and  the  costs  Imposed  by  industry  collusion 
m  jointly  resisting  regulation.  Too  often 
automatic  and  reflexive  industry  opposition 
to  regulation  absorbs  and  exhausts  agency 
personnel  In  adversary  combat,  whereas  such 
agency  resources  could  better  be  dedicated 
to  the  orderly  planning  and  development  of 
sound  coet-beneficlal  regulation. 

Congress  has  been  increasingly  cognizant 
of  the  need  for  requlrhig  appropriate  calcu- 
lations of  cost  and  benefit  In  the  formulaUou 
of  regiUatlons.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  dealt  with  the 
purely  econ<Mnlc  need  to  set  standards  for 
the  damage  reslstablllty  and  repalrabUlty  of 
automobiles,  at  a  time  when  repair  costs 
and  headaches  Jn  obtaining  adequate  auto- 
repalr  aervlces  were  moimtlng.  But  Congress 
imposed  a  coet-beneflt  test  on  the  Depart- 
mmit  <A  Transportation  aa  a  condition  of 
Ita  iwomulgatlon  of  damaglblllty  standards. 
More  recently.  In  clarifying  the  authority 
and  need  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloq 
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to  promuleate  broad  policy  makiug  rule^  of 
ntarket  bebavior.  Congresa  In  the  Magnuson- 
ivlbss  Act  reqiUred  tb«  federal  TnAe  CX)m- 
inissloji  to  focus  upon  and  balance  the  costs 
uud  bcneflts  oX  regulaticu.  And  the  Senate. 
Ill  pausing  the  bill  to  create  the  Agency 
lor  Couiiunier  Advocacy,  took  the  further 
Mep  of  requiiiug  that  each  agency  charged 
viith  respon-ilbUlty  for  esUblishing  ^eg^Ua- 
noiis  analyze  the  praspeciive  costs  and 
ijeneiiiti  of  new  or  proposed  reguUUcu. 

I«  118  coutiuulng  oversight  activities  a«d 
i'^  ii  reviews  ihe  authorizations  for  rcgula- 
ix\  piograms.  Congress  will  continue  to 
:  eei  lae  niobt  sophisticated  and  sound  Judg- 
imuis  on  the  comparative  C06ls  and  beneflis 
<>i  regulatory  schemes.  But  It  will  not  allow 
spurious  cost  benefit  calculations  to  be 
utilised  ajs  a  shield  against  ne'edn-d  ret^ulniorv 
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HOW  ONE  BUSINESS  HANDLED 
THE  RECESSION 

Mr.  TATT.  Ml'.  President,  Forbes 
magazine  recently  published  an  article 
tlocumentiiig  Federated  Department 
Stores'  success,  even  during  the  reces- 
sion. 

The  article  indicate.s  that  Federated? 
favorable  performance  has  a  basis  In 
personal  seiTlce;  anticipation,  foresight, 
and  prompt  response  concerning  develop- 
ing economic  trends;  adaptability  to 
changing  situations;  and  local  manage- 
ment autonomy. 

Even  though  the  Government  is  not 
in  business  for  profit,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress and  its  otlier  employees  could  bene- 
fit considerably  from  this  example  as  we 
try  to  run  the  Government's  aCTahs  and 
programs. 

Tlie  article  is  also  a  personal  tribute  to 
the  leadership  of  Federated's  chairman, 
Ralph  Lazarus.  In  addition  to  his  suc- 
cess as  a  business  entrepreneur.  Mr. 
Laiarus  has  been  involved  with  local  au- 
thorities aroimd  the  coimtry  In  the  re- 
vitallzation  of  downtown  uiban  areas 
and  lu  the  battle  against  other  m-ban 
problems.  I  believe  that  this  type  of  busi- 
ness statesmanship  Is  essential  as  our 
cities  continue  their  struggle  to  remain 
viable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

This  Ptacock  Wiix  Nor  Be  Tomorrow's 

Feather  Dvstex 
New  fork's  biggest  party  happens  e\ery 
Saturday  afternoon  In,  of  all  places,  the 
housewares  department  at  Bloomlngdale's 
department  store  on  Manhattan's  East  Side. 
No  drinks.  Just  hordes  of  well-heeled,  well- 
turned-out  young  people— called  "Saturday's 
generation" — sampling  the  wares  and  rush- 
ing the  cash  registers. 

Across  the  Hudson  In  the  Abraham  & 
Straus  branch  In  middle-class  Paramus,  N.J., 
young  marrleds  and  teenagers  Joyfully  scoop 
up  $29.99  denim  suits.  "Its  a  circus,"  beams 
A&S  Chairman  Sandford  Zimmerman.  "To 
me.  a  store  should  be  like  a  theater.  It's  a 
form  of  entertainment." 

A  continent  away  in  San  Diego,  where  sales 
at  the  newest  tmlt  of  Los  Angeles-baaed  Bul- 
lock's are  more  than  30%  above  budget,  Bul- 
lock's Cbalmun  Howard  Goldfeder  echoes 
ihe  entertainment  metaphor:  "Look  how  we 
tise  lights  to  dramatize  the  merchandise." 
be  says,  pointing  to  a  chic  bedroom  set 
bathed  by  spotlights  as  If  on  a  stage. 
Enterlalnment  in  retailing?  In  a  recession? 
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Sli>rts,    3',.    But    F 
i-early  5'.,   to  ^iio  luiUlo 
on  &  10.4,,;  sales  gain. 

-iad    Uie    trend    couii 
iiist  quarter,  which  for 
firouud  May  1.  Federated 
fi  u,  on  9.4',,   higher  sales 
Fenney  were  struggling 
"f   61'v    and   87'-  .   resp 
fiepanuient  store  cliaius 
ijttn    pleas.anily     suipri 
qv.arter  sales."  .savs  Cliairi^ 
leader  of  the  Columbus 
ily — "ihe  Lazari ' — ilic 
of  uiaiUni:;.  "We  11  have 
year." 

The  poiai  has  L'ot  been 
Since     November     Feder 
nearly  doubled,  to  46.  Tha  t 
limes  earnings,  though 
24-aud-up     multiples     of 
ciialns. 

The  picture  Is  not 
tious  to  Lazarus  and 
tky,  ex-newspaperman 
•■hant.  "You  know,"  says  _ 
of  retailing  started  to  bur  ' 
•':iores  In  the  early  1940s 
took  place."  First  came  t 
counter,  when  Fortune  wai 
\ette  founder  Eugene 
the  mass-mercluindisers  liki 
how    the    department 
prospered.  "We've  grown 
ilie  last  20  years  with   a 
sheet,"  says  Lazarus,  "and 
changed   our   shareholders 
Federated  has  outgrown 
Ihe  last  five  years  (Fobbes. 
nual  average  of  9.6  %  vs.  8.1 

"The  interesting  thing 
Lazarus  goes  on  in  his 
way,  "is  that  except  for 
we've  gained  In  market  sha 
much  more  effectively  on 
at  the  peak  of  the  cycle." 

How   did   Federated    get 
words   of   May's   Executive 
James  Walsh)    "the  people 
industry"?  First  of  all.  F 
the  country  like  no  other 
group.  In  the  Northeast.  L 
dale's  and  A^^S,  It  has  tha 
institution,    Filene's — more 
than  department  store;  lu 
it  has  Burdine's.  In  the  _ 
¥6[R  Lazarus  of  Columbus, 
cinnatl.  Rike's  of  Dayton 
Store  In  Milwaukee.  Farther 
are  Goldsmith's  In  Memphlf 
m  Dallas,  Foley's  In  wildly 
Levy's  In  Tucson.  In  < 
lock's,  now  branching 
Los  Angeles,  and  Ban 
fashion   chain,    with 
Chicago  and  Plioenix. 

AU  told.  Federated  runs 
eluding    a    half-billion 
chain   (Ralphs  of  Callforni}) 
niUliou    discount   operation 
Its   243    total    units   contaAi 
square  feet  of  seUIng  space, 
more  than  Mcy,  its  closest 
rival. 

Without    exception, 
nient  store  units  are   stroii 
dominant  In  their  trading 
to    middle-     ar.d     upper- 
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which  e:iabled  Federated  ti 
of  this  so-caUed  blue-coll  ir 
addition.  Federated  avoldedj 
special  problems,  like  sour 
(Dayton   Hudson)    or   too 
deteriorating    downtowns 
Goods)  or  excessive  leverage 
dependence  on  the  weak  autfc 
both  in  parts  and  Irusurance) 

But  Federatcd's  biggest  e_ 
ability  to  run  a  deceutralizep 

.'  rrong  local  autonomy. 

who  both  came  up  through 
sky  .".t  Bloomlngdale's  and 
at  FAR  Laziirus) ,  believe  d 
ihe  people  on  the  spot — div 
managers,    local    buyer-s 
best  in  each  market.  Thus 
Ls  able  TO  stoik  up  en  ._ 
merchandise  thai  would  be 
lion  for  F<tR  Lazarus  in 
tor  AArS,  oiily  seven  .jubwa 
Brooklyn, 

This   is   the   d^-partmcnt 
aci\ani«ge  over  liie  chain  s 
:ashion-orieut,ed  soft  goods. 
(lisUig  skill  counts  most.  '' 
fiex  fast  enough   for  fashl 
Zimmerman    at    A&S.    ai\ 
watcher.  At  A&S,  merchandi£ 
morning  can  be  In  the  store' 
Tiie  same  evening  and  on 
10  a.m.,  the  next  day.  ". 
boasts  Zimmerman,  "with 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  _.^„ 
lalk  about  autonomy  and 
ated  UUka  and  acts. 

On  a  recent  wet  Moudaj 
Forbes'  Paul  Gibson  was  1 
circle  Chairman  Hal  Field  _ 
ing  stake  of  department  store, 
when  the  phone  rang.  It  was 
calling. 

How's  btismess?  Lazarus 
and  speclficaUy.  why  are  the 
of  a  new  unit  running  50% 
Business  wasn't  all  that 
tipped  back  In  his  chair,  clear 
He  had  made  a  mistake  on  th 
viou.  but  action  Is  being  tak4n 
no  p\illed  punches.  The 
.s'aowed  local  autonomy  at  woi|c, 

Actually.  local  autonomy 
only  up  to  a  point — but  •„. 
liead  office  must  constantly 
man's  and  each  divlsloa'a  tra 
balancing  act  is  beautifully 
Federated's  approach  to  the 
sion.  Running  the  opposite  of 
Federated  did  not  cut  staff, 
inventories  early. 

"We  told  our  people. "'  says  ,, 
'we  want  to  retain  or  Improv  s 
comes  before  profitability." 
customer  loyalty   built  over 
lost  in  a  few  mouths  of 

result:  Federated's  staff 

sales  per  employee  last  year, 
Sears  and  $27,000  at  Allied 
service  Kresge  did  better. 

But   while   staff   stayed,   .. 
With  most  XSS.  businessmen 
the  switch.  Ralph  Lazarus  and 
the  spring  of  1974  urging 
warning.  "It's  too  late  to  sta*t 
a  recession  when  it  hits."  The 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  3%  cut  h 
with  a  like  cut  in  inventory 
penses. 

But  here's  the  key:   The 
across  the  board.  Biudlne's.  foi 
hard  goods,  yet  opened  at  1 
the  same  value  of  Inventories 
before.  Foley's  In  Houston 
110   reduction,    says   Krensky 
having   one   of   the   greatest 
time."  The  same  went  for  $CT 
Goldsmith's  In  Memphis, 
ated's  most  profitable  unit. 
Whea  the  full  force  of  the  lrece6>ion  hit 
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last  fall.  Federated  was  ready.  Most  of  Its 
competitors  ended  the  year  with  3%  to  6% 
more  Inventory  than  a  year  earlier.  Not  Fed- 
erated. It  had  reduced  Its  stocks  by  a  full 
«15  mUUon,  to  $321  million,  equal  to  9.8% 
in  sales,  vs.  11.4%  In  1973. 

As  we  licked  our  sales  plans."  says  Ralph 
Lai^arus.  "a  good  bit  of  gross  margin  went 
ciown  to  the  profit  line."  In  fact,  in  a  near- 
depression  year  Federated  actually  lifted  Its 
gross  margin  by  tvs-o-tenths  ot  ICc. 

This  spring,  with  Its  stocks  "lean,  clean 
liiid  fluid"  (as  Krensky  puts  It)  Federated 
reaped  a  further  advantage.  Its  buyers  were 
first  back  in  the  local  markets,  picking  up 
the  bargains  offered  by  manufacturers  strug- 
gling with  their  own  Inventories. 


NITRTURING  THE  UERTTAGE 

For  Ralph  Lazarus,  there  Is  a  vast  personal 
satisfaction  In  seeing  Federated  so  firmly  on 
top.  His  great-grandfather.  Simon  Lazanis 
left  Germany  because  of  the  Jewish  segrega- 
tion laws  of  1848.  and  In  1861  set  up  a  men's 
clothing  store  In  Columbus.  Ohio.  It  pros- 
pered as  F&B  Lazarus,  today  a  $235  blUlon 
business  dominating  its  area  as  do  few  oth- 
er U.S.  stores. 

Federated  itself  was  formed  In  1929  by 
Filene's.  A&S  and  F&R  Lazarus  as  a  kind  of 
mutual-aid  society  (Bloomlngdale's  Joined  a 
year  later).  For  nearly  two  decades.  It  was 
a  paper  holding  company  for  four  largely 
autonomous,  famlly-rim  stores  (the  real 
genesis  of  Federated  autonomy  concept). 
Only  after  World  War  U,  with  tougher  com- 
petition looming,  was  a  central  office  set  up 
m  Cincinnati  under  a  UtUe  dynamo  named 
Fred  Lazarus  Jr.  (Among  other  things,  "Mr. 
Fred,"  Ralph's  father,  helped  persuade 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  change  the  date  of 
Thanksgiving.) 

"My  father  was  the  merchant."  reminisces 
Ralph.  "My  vmcle  Simon  concentrated  on 
people.  I  remember  as  a  kid  they  had  one 
big  office  between  them,  their  desks  facing 
away  from  each  other,  so  they  could  talk 
to  one  guy  and  listen  out  of  one  ear  to  the 
fellow  at  the  other  end."  Thus  began  an- 
other Federated  concept :  Every  division  must 
have  two  top  bosses,  one  to  look  after  the 
merchandise,  the  other  to  run  the  store. 
■Somebody,"  says  Ralph  Lazarus,  "with 
enough  authority  and  responslblUty  to  dis- 
agree with  you." 

But  the  strong  family  management  on 
which  Federated  was  buUt  also  had  a  draw- 
back, Lazarus  admite:  "We  had  a  lot  of 
Jobs  blocked  by  family  people— not  Just 
Lazarus  famUy— who  stayed  on  untU  they 
were  Incapable  of  operating."  He  adds  "l 
wouldn't  vrant  to  go  through  again  what 
I  endured  from  1962  to  1970"— years  when 
his  father,  then  approaching  his  early  BOs. 
still  kept  the  title  of  chief  executive  while 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less  capable  of 
being  one. 

The  entrenched  management  could  not 
solve  the  stores'  many  problems.  For  Instance 
in  downtown  Brooklyn  giant  A&S,  Federated's 
aiggest  unit  and  largest  doUar  profit  producer 
wasn't  respondhig  to  the  middle-class  white' 
exodus  and  poor  bhick  influx.  Filene's  was 
locked  into  a  vanishhig  carriage  trade.  Bul- 
lock s  lacked  staff  to  expand.  Federated's  di- 
versifications—discounting (Gold  Circle), 
Levltz-style  furniture  retailing  (Gold  Key) 
and  appliance  mass  merchandising  (Gold 
rriaiigle)— seemed  headed  for  failure.  Even 
Ralphs,  a  famUy-run  supermarket  chain 
bought  lu  1967,  was  floundering  in  a  price 

^^,  '%::r  sUr  th^rr^wirhis 

S^'e^Ltr^  '^".Campbell^urta  5S 

^ldle^w^L"tiS"Lr«»S^ntbl*it: 
:^<x>n  Joined  Rj.  Reynold.  toSSaWM.  whew 
ae  is  now  president.  OaclaUy.  BiSph  btamS 
the  departure  on  Stlchfa  lack  of  riteU  b^ 
ground.   Which   the   division   miSaS«^ 


said  to  have  resented.  A  better  guess  might 
be  friction  with  tlie  Lazarus  family. 

THE  DOLLAR  FOTTNDATIOKa 

What  saved  Federated  from  real  troubl* 

was  a  wealth  of  talented  yoting  managera 
who  gradually  took  over  as  the  old  guard 
quit,  plus  staying  power  provided  by  its  con- 
servative financial  management — a  manage- 
ment that  switched  to  last-in.  first-out  ac- 
counUng  way  back  in  1941.  Today,  in  an 
industry  luiee-deep  in  debt,  its  shareholders' 
equity  is  seven  times  Its  $126-milllon  long- 
term  debt,  WTiere  most  stores  finance  their 
receivables  with  costly  short-term  borrow- 
ings, Federated's  cash  flow  Is  so  plentiful 
that  It  need  borrow  only  $1  for  every  $5 
of  receivables.  This  year  Federated  Is  budg- 
eted to  spend  $200  million;  In  the  next  flv» 
years  it  wiu  increase  seUing  space  by  nearly 
20  "Ii  by  adding  a  couple  of  new  stores  for 
Bloomlngdale's,  Burdine's  and  Bullock's  and 
a  string  of  new  supermarkets  and  discount 
outlets  in  northern  Caltfomla. 

Stabilized  by  Federated's  financial  staying 
power,  the  yoimg  managers  went  to  work 
getting  more  out  of  eristlng  stores.  Taks 
Bloomlngdale's,  known  in  the  late  IVMtles 
as  "a  poor  man's  Macy's,"  as  Ralph  Laeanu 
puts  It.  In  the  Fifties,  however.  Blooming- 
dale's  saw  how  the  alum  pockets  in  its  upper 
East  Side  Manhattan  market  were  being  con- 
verted to  chic  llvhig.  Bloomle's  began  trad- 
ing up.  stressing  trendy  styles  for  the  affluent 
young  who  were  desertlxig  both  Uacy's,  as 
too  lower  class,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  ahom. 
as  too  stuffy.  The  restUt:  Last  year  BloomlSiVi 
rang  up  sales  of  over  $330  per  square  foot, 
four  thnes  the  national  average  and  prob- 
ably the  best  downtown  performance  of  any 
U.S.  department  store. 

Blocaningdale's  has  maintained,  even  en- 
hanced, its  momentum.  That  much  Is  clear 
frwn  a  fast^woed  tour  led  by  Harvazd-edu- 
cated  President  Marvin  Traub.  who  haa  apent 
25  of  his  49  years  at  the  store.  "Our  bimn 
make  200  overseas  trips  a  year,"  he  says. 
fondling  the  Brazilian  blankets,  the  beach 
towels  from  El  Salvador,  the  Indonesian  ta- 
ble mats.  Up  an  escalator  la  funky  brown- 
and-whlte-strlped  garden  furniture;  down 
two  flights  is  the  Chalk  Garden  stuffed  with 
Chinese  china. 

The  crowd  of  customers  thickens  as  Traub 
heads  Into  fashions,  walking  so  fast  that  the 
Forbes  reporter  is  ahnoet  running  to  keep 
up:  "One  of  our  strengths  Is  that  we  can 
have  high  fashion,  high  prices,  the  creme  de 
la  creme— St.  Laurent,  Valentino,  Ralph 
Lauren— and  at  the  same  time.  Levi  Strauaa. 
It  s  a  look,  a  feel,  not  Just  a  price." 

Bloomlngdale's  groimd  floor  is  fiUed  with 
fresh  plants,  and  the  broad  stripes  along  its 
white  walls  are  repainted  to  match  each 
season's  fashion  colon  (currenUy  neen. 
cream  and  melon).  To  TTaub.  such  touchS 
are  another  way  of  offering  customers  what 
they  want  before  they  know  they  want  it. 
sosieraiwo  for  eveetbodt 
'That  Is  retailing  the  Ftederated  way.  JVjley's 
in  Houston  Is  no  Bloomlngdale's.  but  Truub 
agrees  fully  with  Foleya  Chairman  MUton 
Berman  when  he  Bays.  "We  must  made  our 
stores  so Important  to  people  that  If 
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luUoQ.  changing  roles  for  women,  a  declining 
birthrate,  the  soaring  cost  of  tranmoru- 
tlon— aU  these  and  many  others  can  be  criti- 
cal for  a  retaOer  with  huge.  Immovable 
stotes. 

Larrus,  however,  is  responding  to  a  trnl- 
caUy  original  fashion.  Flfteoi  months  ago 
he  asked  his  brightest  exeouUves  to  fonT'a 
committee  to  question  every  faoet  of  feder- 
ated's cqjeratlon.  "There  weie  to  be  no  sacred 
cows,  says  Bullock's  Goldfeder,  coordUiator 
of  this  so-called  Vista  program,  to  be  largely 
completed  hi  1077.  ^ 

VlsU  is  not  a  sop  to  ward  off  rebeUlon  by 
Young  Turks  Impatient  for  changes  up 
above:  its  meant  to  be  a  blueprint  for  the 
future.  Under  a  new  mandatory  retirement 
plan,  both  Krensky  and  Lajsarus  must  quit 
no  later  than   1980.  It's  unlikely  that  an- 

h^r,^!!?^  "?"  ^^  *»>•  >»«™-  The  Lazari 
hold  less  than  3%  of  Federated's  stock,  and 

^?f'  ^^^^'^  **"^  ^°^^  *  29-year-old 
SSi^lr'*"^'  *'  FUene's.  nor  younger 
brother  Maurice  appear  to  be  In  the  runnilig 
But  plenty  are.  Traub  at  Bloomingdalel' 
Zimmerman  at  A&S.  Chairman  MelvinJacobs 
at  Burdine's.  President  Joeeph  Brooks  at 
Filene's  and  Goldfeder  at  Bmiock'a  are  all 
S^^?*^*  ^^  to  their  40«.  And  whoever 
makes  it  to  the  top  will  be  guided  by  the 

hwoaive  study  on  retalltog  ever  done  by  re- 
tauers.  ' 

»-^i?  l^^  ^^  '*****"  ^^  "^  have,  hi 
Mph  Lazarus  and  Harold  Krensky.  two 
wortdly-wise  senior  statesmen  around  to  re- 
^th^^^  *  '*'°'***  fWerated  saying: 
t^..^..k'^'^  '«**y«  peacock  is  tomor- 
rows  feather  duster." 


we  didn  t  exist  theyd  have  to  invent  us 

Ralph  Lazarus  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  Federated  stiU  has  problems.  A&S  ($450- 
mliuon  sales)  is  in  a  mature  market  while 
Bullock's  is  stUl  trying  to  regain  market 
share,  an  especlaUy  difficult  trick  in  slow 
times.  Soon  Federated  must  either  fish  or 
cut  bait  with  Its  Gold  Key  and  Gold  Triangle 
operations.  " 

And  lAzarus  has  an  even  bigger  woirr 
■nxe  single  most  iayjortant  fact  In  Amerlok 
today,  he  told  his  shareholdeia  eailier  this 
year,  "is  not  that  we  are  suffering  ttom  our 
sixth  recession  since  1945,  but  that  the  na- 
tion conttaues  to  be  rocked  by  a  series  of 
social  and  culttural  changes."  itu!  black  levo- 


"^^^S.^-^^   CRASH  m  SAIGON  AND 
THE  CARGO  DOOR  PROBLEM 

.r?f  •  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  received  InfonnaUon 
irom  ail  individual.  Mr.  Don  Whitt,  who 
formerly  worked  in  the  C^a  proS 
ottclosing  the  existence  at  a  serious  de- 
tign  deficieMy  and  operational  failures 
with  the  C-5A  cargo  doors, 

OEsiCN  nancT  xn  c&aao  doors 

The  Infonnatlon  In  my  possession 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  tlie  Air  Ptorce 
hAs  covered  up  a  safety  hazard  In  all 
C-5A  aircraft  and  that  this  hazard  may 
my  weU  have  caused  or  contributed  to 
the  Saigon  crash. 

The  Air  Force's  own  report  of  the 
crash  tends  to  corroborate  the  informa- 
Uon  suTOlled  by  Mr.  Whltt  and  the  fact 

ST'c^Sl^iSSSf.  "^  '^''*^  «^^  ^ 
Mr,  Whitt  is  a  program  edit  analyst 
who  v^-as  responsible  for  PKSMuinc  de- 
taUed  instrucUons  because  the  cargo 
aoors  were  among  the  most  tivuUeaome 
ams  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
or  the  C-5A. 

The  problem  is  that  the  door  opening 
and  closing  sequences  is  a  lengthy,  com- 
pUcated  procedure  that  could  have  been 
invented  by  Rube  Goldberg.    ""**  °®^ 

As  many  as  5  to  7  men  are  required 
to  press  and  hold  buttons  simultaneously 
during  the  procedure  and  if  one  of  the 
sequence  steps  is  overlooked  a  door  may 
drop  causing  damage  to  the  plane. 

CAMO  BOOKS  HAVE  FALUBI  OFT  PSEVIOCSLT 

According  to  Mr.  White: 

The  doors  have  been  known  to  drop,  rip- 
ping out  hydraulic  systems  and  control 
^itl-  ^^^,  grounding  the  aircraft  for 
m^ths  while  new  doors  and  systems  are 
tartaned.  rigged  and  operattonal   checked. 
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Further  complicating  the  procedure 
for  the  seemingly  slmide  task  of  closing 
a  cargo  door  is  the  fact  that  the  cbntnd 
panel  lii^ts  indicating  that  the  doors 
are  locked  tend  to  burn  out.  and  evMi 
when  all  the  lii^ts  indicate  that  the 
doors  are  locked^  a  visual  inspection  of 
the  locks  must  be  made  to  guarantee 
that  they  are  in  fact  locked. 

VISUAL  iNSPEcnoir  or  locks  nbcessast 

In  addition  to  a  visual  inspection  it  is 
necessary  to  individually  touch  the  lock 
micro  switches  or  the  lock  rollers  to  be 
sure  they  are  engaged,  and  in  most  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  actually  climb  the 
fuselage  wall  structure  to  see  them. 

The  possibilities  for  errors  are  ob- 
viously substantial  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  and  In  the  event  of  emer- 
gency conditioiis  such  as  those  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  Saigon  airlift 
the  chances  of  s<Mnething  going  wrtnuc 
during  the  door  closing  sequence  are 
multiplied. 

Mr.  Whitt  charges  that  Air  Force  and 
Lockheed  representatives  admitted  that 
the  automatic  controls  over  the  hy- 
draulic relays  for  the  opentog  and  clos- 
ing sequence  were  not  operatl(mal  be- 
cause of  continual  failure  due  to  poor 
design  and  construction  by  Lockheed. 

Z  am  Informed  that  the  Air  Itorce 
woidd  not  authorize  additional  funds  to 
pay  for  modifications  of  the  control  sys- 
tem twcause  of  the  large  cost  ovemms 
ontheC-SA. 

Lockheed  reused  to  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections  tmless  it  was  paid  extra. 

Aim   rOKCB   IMIUIllUATIOM   CONFIKMS  CARGO 
LOCK  rmOBLEM 

The  Air  Force  Investigation  of  the 
Saigon  crash  showed  that  the  opening  of 
the  rear  ranq;>  residted  f  riMn  the  unlock- 
ing of  several  locks  on  the  cargo  door  in 
flight.  Hie  ramp  and  pressure  door  fell 
out  of  the  airplane  striking  the  fuselage 
and  severing  the  pitch  trim,  rudder,  and 
elevator  cables. 

The  Air  Force  knew  at  least  as  long 
ago  as  1971  ttxat  the  cargo  door  could 
fall  causing  the  ^rpe  of  damage  caused 
in  the  Saigon  accident 

ACCIDENT   SOAID   BIOOICMENIIS   CUASCES   TO 

BOOB  sTsmc 

The  Air  Force  Accident  Board  is  now 
recommending  a  number  of  changes  to 
the  cargo  door  system  Including  an  inde- 
pendent lock  operation  with  elimination 
of  Interaction  between  Individual  locks, 
a  review  of  the  system  to  Insure  that 
required  checks  adequately  verify  cor- 
rect rigging,  and  early  rerouting  of  some 
cables  and  lines. 

oouncnvx  actions 

The  Air  Force  should  have  taken  such 
corrective  actions  years  ago  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  tragedy  that  occurred  in 
Saigon. 

Ixxskheed,  too.  as  manufacturer  of  the 
plane  had  an  obligation  to  correct  the 
defects. 

Those  persons  who  were  aware  of  the 
defects  and  the  ivoUems  and  mfbo  did 
nothing  to  correct  them  must  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  crash  and  deaths  of 
those  killed. 

OAO  ASKXa  TO  IMVESnCATK 

I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  make  a  fcHinal  investigaticm  of 


the  cargo  door  problem, 
is  responsible  for  the  defebts 
they  first  became  known  ta 
and  Lockheed,  and  estimate 
correcting  them. 


(^termine  who 

and  when 

the  Air  Force 

the  cost  tot 
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Force  admits 
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I  might  add,  Mr.  President 
Air  Force  has  responded  t ) 
aUegations  since  they  wer  i 
the  news  media.  The  Air 
in  its  response  that  there 
with  the  doors  several  year 
the  pi'oblem  was  corrected. 

The  Air  Force  also  say_ 
normal  operating  proceduqes 
matic  .system  is  used.  The 
not  explain  what  correcti(^ 
to  the  door  system  or  w 
made.  Nor  Ls  it  stated  that 
system  was  in  fact  used 
left  the  Saigon  airport. 

The  Air  Force  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing puzzling  statement: 

The  apparent  failxire  of  thrie  Iock.s  on  the 
aft  cargo  door  system  of  the  aircraft  which 
craahed  near  Saigon  on  April  fj^was  un-elated 
to  the  earUer  pressure  door 


that  "under 
'  the  auto- 
Force  does 
were  made 
they  were 
he  automatic 
wten  the  C-5A 
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The  position  taken  by 
highly  inconsistent.  On  , 
Air  Force  Accident  Board 
recommendations  to 
door  system  as  a  result  of 

tion  of   the  Saigon  

Force  summary  report  of 
tion  states  that  among  the 
tions  is  one  for  "an 
eration  with  elimination 
between  individual  locks." 
mendations  were  made  to 
tem  checks  to  insure  that 
can  be  adequately  verified 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
says  the  failure  of  the  ... 
lated  to  the  earlier  problem, 
scribed  by  Mr.  Whitt 
tions  of  the  locks. 

The  Air  Force  seems  to 

things  both  ways.  They 

an  earlier  problem  with  th( 
conclude  that  the  failure 
caused  the  Saigon  crash, 
board  recommends  change: 
system  to  avoid  future 
Ah:  Force  insists  that  the 
problem  had  nothing  to 
latest  lock  problem. 

I  find  the  Air  Force's 
and  I  wonder  if  the  Air  _ 
to  deny  the  findings  of  its 
board.  The  most  recent  si 
Air  Force  was  issued  on 
Hie  Air  Force  summary 
Saigon  accident  was  sent 
Air  Force  attached  to  a  lett 
13,  1975. 
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AIR  FORCE  ASKING  FOR   $1    BlLLIcfj    TO  FIX  C-5A 
WINGS 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Air  Force  statement  raise 
questions  about  the  cargo  d  lors, 
of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Foro 
ing  for  $1  billion  to  fix  the 
C-5A,  I  would  hope  that 
about  the  doors,  as  well  as 
about  the  wings,  are  satisftictorlly 
swered  before  any  decision] 
pour  more  money  into  this 

I   ask  unanimous   conseht 
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printed  in  the  Record  copies 
from  Mr.  Whitt,  the  Air 
report  of  the  Saigon  accideht, 
Air  Force  statement  of  June 
the  cargo  door  problem. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

HOLLYWOOD,  Calif., 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire 
be   in  vain,   but   then  again 
some  new  light  on  a  subject 
to  us  all,  human  life. 

I  Just  read  the  new   (May  5 
of  Time  Magazine  and  at  the  bo 
20,  in  a  small  block,  was  a  brie 
the  fatal  crash  of  the  C6A  In 
all  the  orphans  and  sponsors 

This   truly  was  a   tragedy, 
could  have  been  avoided  long 
steps  had  been  taken  to 
safety   hazard  on  the  C5A 

Much   of   what   I   am   about    . 
probably  already  know  througj) 
investigations  and  from  other 
In  case  you   haven't,  I'd  like 
my  chest. 

In  1971  I  was  with  the  XYZ-. 
tion  Corporation  of  Cahoga  Par  c 
as  a  Program  Edit  Analyst.  Oui 
time  was  heavily  Involved  in  thi 
of    detaUed    aircraft    Instruct 
Vietnamese    government    (I.e. 
CH-47A   helicopters  and   the 
cargo  aircraft  in  a  bilingual 
At  that  time  the  Air  Force 
to  write  some  very  detailed  . 
the  opening  of  the  three  aft 
the    C5A    (Please    see    euclc 
assigned  to  the  project,  based  __ 
sive  aircraft  experience  and  alon 
manual  opening  sequence  of     .. 
with  aid  from  Lockheed  technic^ 
tatlves  and  the  Air  Forc^  la 
closing  sequence  was  simply 
memory    by    the    experienced 
Due  to  costs,  we  did  not  write 
cedures.  The  Air  Force  felt 
without  it. 

The  Air  Force  expressed  to  us 
that  this  was  probably  the  most  ,. 
area  they  had  in  the  'malntenam  e 
ation  of  the  C5A  (included  in 
of  troublesome  maintenance 
lauding  gear  systems,  flight  coi^rol 
and  the  MADAR  systems. 

We  set  up  shop  and  began  a  _. 
of  the  doors  sequence  of  opera 
working  with  Lockheed  englnet 
Force  loadmasters,  we  found  th 
lem.    The    problem    was    one 
obligation. 

The  door  opening  sequence  Is  q 
and  complicated  and  if  one  of  t 
steps  is  overlooked,  the  doors 
known  to  drop,  ripping  out 
terns  and  control  cables,  thus  „. . 
aircraft  for  months  while  new 
systems  are  installed,  rigged  and 
checked. 

A  control  panel  in  the  alrcraf 
of  numerous  buttons  and 
Is  used  to  energize  specific  hydraulic 
relays  for  the  opening  and  closln  j 
These  relays  were  not  operatloi  ol 
of  continual  failure  due  to  poor 
construction  by  the  vendor,  as  to, 
Lockheed  representatives  and  Aii 
sonnel.   This  is  the  reason 
XYZYX  to  obtain  simplified  mantal 
tions,  since  their  technical  ord(  rs 
were   not   written   clearly   enouj  h 
younger  maintenance  personnel 
masters  to  understand  safely. 

The  financial  aspect  was  b1_. 
government  (Air  Force)  would  . 
anymore  changes  or  modifications 
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astrououiJeal  cost  overruns  on  Uic  C5A  pro- 
gram and  conversely  Lockheed  would  not 
foot  the  bill  either. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  operating 
prorediire  that  the  human  error  factor  oper- 
ating tliese  doors  in  the  manual  mode  Is  hor- 
;rn(luii';.  Approximately  5  to  7  men  are  as- 
•-■iiji.ea  aj  man  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  and  are  assigned 
u  iiuinbei  or  buttons  to  be  rcspaiirlble  for. 
Upon  request  fiom  the  loadma.ster  each  man 
,••  «:pqi'en'e  would  monnany  energize  the.«ie 
'•uuoiis  and  liold  Ihcm.  Tliese  men  had  to 
he  po.'iitifiied  in  .such  a  manner  so  that 
.heir  iiands  would  not  tross  each  other. 
putijuij  any  one  man  in  en  awKward  pcsi- 
lioii.  t.mis  tiring  liiiii.  iu  some  cas.-js  one 
innii  ni.T,y  hold  in  a  series  or  buttons  for  as 
loj;;.;  as  5  to  e  minutes.  v.Uh  appioxiniatclv 
!0  pound'-,  of  pushlntr  force  If  he  Inad"- 
verrmtlv  releases  a  buitoji  part  way  through 
ilie  continuing  sequence,  the  doonst  could 
circp.  V  itli  resulting  dama^^e. 

Oiivo  the  sequence  is  oonipletca.  coiui-ol 
par.e!  lights  will  Indicate  that  ihe  do*>rs  are 
locked.  Thi.s  is  not  always  so!  We  found 
I'uiicl  oiilbs  to  be  burned  ou;,  or  would  burn 
out  during  the  .sequence  of  operation,  aiid 
fven  If  all  the  lights  are  out,  it  still  does 
not  j-uarantee  the  doora  i>re  locked.  A  visual 
iiitpecUou  of  all  lock.;  laufil  be  made. 

It  th.;  dojis  were  no;  rigged  f  xactly  rii,hi , 
iuid  this  was  a  liemcndous  task,  thc-y  would 
no'.,  fully  loci.  Also,  we  foimd  a  "quick" 
vinml  check  would  not  always  verify  thece 
dooiE  to  be  completely  locked.  The  only  way 
10  tell,  was  to  touch  the  IndU-ldual  lock 
Liicro  .switches  or  lock  roller.5  to  verify  en- 
gagement. Some  of  the  lock  areas  were  very 
hard  to  get  at  and  in  most  cases  you  had 
to  climb  fusela{;e  wall  sti  uciure  to  even  see 
ibcm. 

In  this  cra.><h  case,  if  .someone  got  in  a 
liurry,  possibly  due  to  enemy  fire,  etc.,  and 
overlooked  one  item  in  this  sequence,  vou 
will  have  the  rcf^ults  that  occurred  here-  !os.s 
of  life. 

Oiu-  manuals  were  dlstribi-.ted  to  all  bases 
'hat  had  C5As  and  were  used  extcnsi\'eiv. 
with  good  results,  as  verified  by  the  Air 
Force. 

This  condition  of  operating  the  cargo  d'>or.s 
in  the  manual  mode  still  existed  up  to  1973 
as  far  as  I  know.  If  modifications  (re.  new 
hydraulic  holding  relays)  were  made  to  rec- 
tify this  "human  error  nightmare"  by  either 
party,  I  could  not  say.  If  they  were,  was  it 
done  to  the  lllfated  C5A  aircraft? 

My  only  goal  In  this  letter  to  you  Is  to 
Ftress  one  point.  Money  and  politics  should 
never  be  an  object  when  It  involves  human 
lives.  For  the  safety  of  the  flight  crews  as 
well  as  the  passengers,  all  efforts  must  be 
taken  to  rectify  flight  safety  hazardous  con- 
ditions. Hopefully,  this  was  not  the  case 
here. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  an\-xi'av 
in  this  matter,  please  feel  free  to  call  iipon 

me.  '^ 

Ver>-  respectfully  yoius. 

Don  Wurrr, 

Editor. 

St M.M.^RY  Rlport  of  C-5A  Accident 
J'ol  lowing  the  C-5A  accident  near  Saigon 
Uetnam  on  AprU  4,  1975.  an  investigation 
ooard  was  appohated  to  determine  the  cause 
or  the  accident.  The  facts  as  reconstructed 
Gurnig  the  investigation  are  as  foUows- 

The  aircraft  departed  Tan  Son  Nhut  Alr- 
i^eld  em-ouie  to  Clark  Air  Base  at  approxi- 
mately 1600  horns  local  time.  A  rapid  decom- 
pre.ssiou  and  loss  of  the  aft  cargo  ramp  and 
pressure  door  occurred  whUe  passing  FL  230 
ihe  Kumbers  one  and  two  hydrauUc  systems 
•ore  losi,  inunedlately.  The  aircrew  initiated 
■'  t'lru  and  started  a  shallow  descent  whUe 
'I't  damage  was  being  assessed.  When  the 
P'l".  applied  back  pressure  to  slow  the  rate 
oj  descent,  he  discovered  that  aU  pitch  con- 
''»!  was  nioperatlve.  It  was  subscqueuUy 
found  that  the  pitch  trim  and  rudder  were 
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also  Inoperative.  Faced  v.ith  Uie  Io.is  of  all 
empennage  flight  controls  and  using  power 
and  bank  to  control  the  rate  of  diesceut,  the 
crew  bet'au  an  emergency  return  lo  Tan  Son 
Nhut. 

The  aircraft  was  maneuvered  onto  a  modl- 
licd  base  leg  but  dtu-ing  the  tuiu  to  line  up 
with  the  runway  the  rate  of  descent  increased 
rapidly.  The  piloi;  elected  to  roU  out  and 
crash  land  straight  ahead.  By  applying  full 
iluotile  he  was  able  to  raise  the  nose  and 
partially  arrest  the  rate  of  desceiit  before  Im- 
pact. The  ihronies  were  retarded  to  idle  Just 
ni-ioi-  to  tiiC  initial  touchdown.  The  aircraft 
rolled  and  slid  1,000  feot,  became  airborne. 
Hew  2.700  feet  and  agam  impacted  the 
fe-rov.i.d.  Tl;e  aircraft  'iepajai'd  Uito  four 
laiajor  .-.eciious:  cuipeunaye.  troop  compaia- 
nient.  fixkplt,  and  v.l-ig.  One  hundred  liftv- 
!ue  of  vile  330  passengers  and  crew  on  board 
v.ere  killed.  The  investiealUig  board  com- 
i.iencied  th?  <i-e.v;;  prompt  evaluation  of  the 
situation  and  suptrb  execution  of  the  emer- 
tjcjicy  reiurn  and  cra.sli  landing  which  rc- 
s^ulted  in  the  survival  of  over  half  the  por- 
toniiel  ou  board. 

The  Invcstlgaiioii  rt^  caled  tliat  the  failure 
oZ  the  alt  ramp  and  subsequent  rapid  de- 
oonipresslou  resulted  from  the  numbers  one, 
i  wo,  and  three  locks  on  the  right  side  of  the 
lamp  iiDlockliig  iii  flight.  When  the  locks 
leleased,  a  dynamic  overload  was  shnultane- 
ously  exerted  on  the  ramp  and  remaining 
light  side  loeJ.s.  This  caused  the  ramp  and 
pressure  door  to  separate  from  the  aircraft. 
The  pressure  door  struck  the  aft  fttselago 
severing  the  pitch  trim,  rudder,  and  elevator 
c  ables. 

Tlie  i!ivetlif,ators  were  not  able  to  coit-Iu- 
.■it'.ely  determine  the  .specific  reason  for  un- 
loeliing  of  the  ramp  locks  because  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  the  key  parts  were  not  re- 
covered. Tlie  system  Involved  Is  a  "gang  lock- 
ing system"  v  here,  because  of  the  Interaction 
between  the  Individual  locks  through  tie 
rods,  an  out-of-rlj;  condition  of  any  of  the 
locking  system  components  can  affect  other 
locking  system  components.  Since  the  system 
IS  de.-:igned,  and  has  been  tested,  to  operate 
satisfactorily  with  one  lock  in  the  unlocked 
position,  unlocking  of  a  single  lock  would 
not  cause  this  catastrophic  result. 

They  believe  that  a  combination  of  an  out- 
oi'-riK  condition  aud  subsequent  failure  of 
a  part  such  as  a  tie  rod  or  bellcrank  arm, 
■A-hlle  the  aircraft  was  pressurized,  resulted 
in  an  histantaneous  dynamic  overload  con- 
dition on  the  ramp. 

The  accident  board  was  able  to  determine 
that  no  structural  failure  was  involved  in 
the  accident.  It  was  conclusively  shown  that 
the  ramp  and  pressure  door  -ft-ere  structurally 
aotmd  and  failed  only  as  a  restilt  of  the  dy- 
riamic  overload.  The  rapid  decompression  oc- 
curred when  85,800  cubic  feet  of  air  was 
displaced  in  less  than  one  second. 

During  tne  Investigation  the  accident 
board  made  recommendations  det>igued  to 
achieve  the  following: 

An  independent  lock  operation  with  elim> 
inatlon  of  interaction  between  individual 
locks;  a  revision  of  applicable  technical  or- 
ders and  procedtires  to  Insure  correct  rigging; 
review  of  the  system  checks  to  Insure  that 
required  checks  of  the  system  adequately 
verify  correct  rigging;  examination  of  field 
level  inspections  and  programmed  depot 
malntenRuce  to  provide  additional  servic*- 
abUity  Inspections  of  the  loadUig  systems: 
early  rerouting  of  some  cables  aud  Ihies  and 
iurther  study,  analysis  to  determine  if  more 
extensive  changes  are  necessary. 

The  Air  Force  Is  presently  revlewhig  the 
boards  findings  and  recommendations  to  as- 
sess those  actions  necessary  to  prevent 
recurrence. 


ground,  on  live  bcparatc  occasions,  tlie  pres- 
sure door  came  off  the  aircraft  leading  to  a 
modification  of  the  complex  system  in  use 
at  that  time.  In  all  five  Instances  no  one 
va.s  inj-.ired.  there  was  no  record  of  serious 
damage  to  hydraulic  systems  and  no  rc-oid 
of  any  damc-e  to  control  cables. 

An  improved  and  simplitied  aft  door  sya- 
lem  was  developed  aud  tested  c:;tcusively 
before  it  was  put  into  service.  The  final  rr"- 
pcrt  of  tcstiijg,  after  introduction  of  iin- 
provcmer.ts.  crated,  "Tlie  aft  cargo  loading 
system,  when  updated  with  the  latent  modi- 
Jicaticns,  is  p.  .Afe  reliable  system."  The  C  5 
which  crashed  on  April  4  hail  the  updated, 
modi-led  aft   cargo   loading  system. 

Dmiiig  ilio  ficve'opmeni  ci  the  Impro.cU 
locking  ,  :.iiem  la  1973,  the  XYZYX  I;.forma- 
\i'y.\  Corporation  was  attempting  \,o  inteic-M 
il.c  Air  Forf'e  in  a  new  concept  for  format i'-j? 
technical  data.  Both  the  Lockheed  and  AiV 
Force  C-5  test  ;jerboimel  cooperated  in  tliis 
effort.  It  happened  that  the  aft  cargo  door.s 
were  beiag  evaluated  by  teat  personnel  at 
the  time  ard  this  svstem  was  picked  for  the 
new  format.  The  reiulting  booklet  wa.s  clear- 
ly marked  -Sample,  FOB  TEST  PUEPOSE.S 
ONLY.'  Tiicoe  instructiou.s  were  applicable 
to  the  manual  locking  procedur&j  for  one 
specific  C-5  airciaXt  ouly,  aud  the  insiiu^ - 
tions  contiiaied  a  precautionary  note  ex- 
plaining that  fact.  This  temple  manual  was 
never  accepted  by  the  Air  Force  nor  auiiior- 
ized  for  use  because  au  improved  system  wa.s 
developed  Ijy  the  Air  Force. 

ITuder  r.ormal  operating  procedures,  the 
automatic  system  is  used,  while  wltli  man- 
ual override  procedures,  the  door  can  be 
closed  by  two  men  if  the  primary  sybteiu 
should  fail. 

There  have  been  no  fortiier  incidents  of 
Uie  ty-pe  experienced  lu  the  1971  tests  either 
on  the  grounl  or  in  flight.  The  appareui, 
laUure  of  three  locks  on  the  alt  cargo  dcor 
system  of  the  aircraft  which  crashed  near 
Saigon  on  AprU  4,  was  unretated  to  the 
earlier  pre.-.oure  door  problem. 


AiE  Force  SiAirjiEKx  ABori  Cuico  Doors 
Before  the  C-5  force  became  fully  opera- 
tional the  locking  system  failed  while  varl- 
OU.5   te&ts    were   being   conducted.    On   the 


SUPPORT  CITIZEN-S  ACTION  CO^'- 
MITTEE  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
EFFORTS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
several  months  a«o  the  President  of  the 
United  States  went  on  national  tele- 
vision to  relate  to  the  American  people 
the  dangers  of  this  Nation's  depoidence 
oa  foreign  oU.  President  Ford  chal- 
lenged Congress  to  pass  a  strong  energy 
blU  that  would  free  this  Nation  from  the 
threat  of  an  oil  boycott.  'What  has  Con- 
gress legislated?  Not  one  bill.  It  seenu 
that  Congre^  will  not  pass  a  bill  untu 
we  are  all  forced  to  return  to  the  hci^ 
and  carriage. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  group  in  this 
country,  the  Citizen's  Action  Committee 
Inc.  that  is  working  hard  to  conserve 
energy.  They  are  working  at  the  grass- 
roots by  organizing  local  projects  to  edu- 
cate citizens  in  what  can  be  done  every- 
day to  conserve  a  kilowaU  of  light  a 
barrel  of  oU  or  a  bucket  of  coal. 

The  Citizens  Action  Committee  ha.s 
established  projects  in  over  40  cities  and 
can  aheady  boast  of  contributing  to  the 
savings  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil 
The  committee  could  not  have  recorded 
such  gains  if  it  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port and  advice  of  many  local  organiza- 
tions ranging  from  the  AFL-CIO  to  the 
U.S.  Jaycees. 

This  is  one  kind  of  action  that  this 
country  needs  in  order  to  reach  energy 
independence.  I  heartily  support  the  ef- 
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forts  of  this  fine  organization  and  hope 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  ttie  Citizen's  Ac- 
Uon  Committee  spreads  throughout  the 
land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Frank  Zarb.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istraticm,  entitled  "The  Gasoline  Glut" 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  This  article 
plainly  Illustrates  the  necessity  for  en- 
ergy conservation  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

The  Gasoline  Giui 
(By  Frank  Zarb» 
TodHy.  one  year  after  Americnti.-.  uuited  In 
Hue  for  hours  to  get- their  automobiles  to 
gasoline  pumps,  they  are  being  told  that  al- 
though the  energy  crisis  goes  on.  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  gasoline  on  the  market.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact,  they  are 
^ieelng  what  looks  susplcloasly  like  that  relic 
of  the  past,  the  gas  war  between  competing 
neighborhood  service  stations. 

So.  today,  one  year  after  the  oil  embargo 
made  "energy  crisis"  a  howeliold  expression. 
Americana  are  wondering  whether  there 
really  is  a  crisis  any  more. 

The  fact  is  that  the  energy  crisis  is  stlU 
very  much  with  us,  and,  in  some  respects,  it 
is  wor^e  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  has 
simply  changed  its  form. 

A  year  ago.  It  manUested  itself  in  the 
draining  of  gasoline  from  millions  of  gas 
tanks  throughout  the  Nation. 

Today,  It  manifest*  itself  In  the  continued, 
and  Increased,  draining  of  our  national 
wealth  to  pay  for  imported  oil. 

In  1970,  we  paid  for  Imported  oil  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  »55  for  each  American  house- 
hold. Last  year,  we  paid  at  a  rate  of  $400  for 
each  household.  Today,  we  are  paying  at  an 
oven  higher  rate,  and,  by  1977,  we  could  be 
paying  at  an  annual  rate  of  S500  for  every 
household  in  the  Nation. 

That  means  that  America'^  dollars  and 
America's  Jobs  are  being  exported  to  pay  for 
exM-bltanUy  priced  foreign  oil. 

Moreover,  it  means  that  the  United  SUtes 
is  becoming  Increasingly  vulnerable  to  an- 
other Mnbargo.  The  1973-74  embargo  Involved 
only  14  pMcent  of  U.8.  petroleum  consiunp- 
tlon.  Yet  It  resulted  in  an  estimated  loss  of 
•10  to  $30  bUUon  in  Gross  National  Product 
•nd  an  estimated  loss  of  a  haU-mllUon  Amer- 
ican Jobs. 

By  1977  we  could  be  dependent  on  over- 
seas sources  for  more  tban  40  percent  of  our 
petroleum  consumption.  K  half  of  that  sup- 
ply were  cut  off  during  a  future  embargo  this 
oountrrwould  suffer  an  estimated  loss  of  $30 
to  MO  bUllon  In  Oroes  National  Product  and 
the  loss  of  many  bimdreds  of  thousands— 
perhaps  mUUons— of  additional  jobs. 

Ther^ore,  in  1976.  It  Is  more  lmix>rtant 
than  ever  that  we  move  rapidly  toward  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  that  wUl  reduce  our  de- 
pendMice  on  imported  oU— that  we  move 
rapidly  toward  a  scdutlon  to  the  energy  crisis. 
And  yet  there  are  temporary  surpluses  of 
petroleum.  There  may  be,  at  the  moment,  a 
"gas  glut."  Becent  reports  Indicated  that 
VS.  crude  oU  stocks  were  at  264  mlUlon  bar- 
rels, compared  with  240  million  barreU  a 
year  earUer.  Gasoline  stocks  were  up  from 
224  mUUon  barrels  to  250  mUlion  barrels- 
dlstiUate  oU  was  up  from  145  mlUlon  to  176 
mtiuon;  and  residual  oU  was  up  from  44  mU- 
1  Ion  to  65  million.  The  only  petroleum  prod- 
uct not  reflecting  an  Increase  in  supplies  was 
.tvutlon  fuel. 

One  result  of  these  temporary  siupluses 
has  been  increased  efforts  by  marketers  to  seU 
iheir  products— «  result  that  directly  con- 
tradicts our  national  commitment  to  re- 
duce consumption  and  consene  energy.  The 
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Tiic  fooperatloii  of  the 
and  distributing   Industrie 
consumers,  will  be  essential 
tinue  and  intensify  the  _. 
better  use  of  energy  in  all 
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exercise  of  sensible  conserva 
The  temporary  surplits  of 
nets  has  not  changed  the 
energy  policy.  We  must 
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payments  to  foreign  „ 

And  we  aixvit  begin  now  to 
sive  domestic  energy 
ture  need.s. 

We  must  establish  a  national  energy  pol 
icy.  first,  to  reduce  the  dan  iters    to  remove 
from  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  other 
nations  control  over  tlie  prU  »  we  pay  for  pe- 
troleuni:    and.   third,  to  fre  ;   American  do 
mestic  and  foreign  policy  fr«  m  the  influence 
and  potential  interference  (  f  other  govern 
ments. 

We  simply  must  stop  exinnding  our  oil 
Imports  and  ftart  down  the  road  to  energy 
.self -su  flic  Icncy. 
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RED  CROSS  REPORTS 
IN  SOUTH  VIE 


Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr. 
dence  has  come  to  light  tills 
confirms  the  worst  feari 
have  had  over  the  years 
issue  of  the  treatment  aril 
prisoners  in  South  Vietni  m 


,  n(t 


war  years. 

This  issue  occupied  our 
concern  for  many  years, 
we  as  a  nation  were  _.,^. 
fate  of  prisoners  captured  _ 
Forces  and  detained  und*- 
namese  control — but  also 
sands  of  our  own  men  w 
by  the  other  side. 

Consistently  over  the 
of  brutality  in  South  Vietnkmese 
and  the  question  of  pollt  cal 
was  downplayed  by  admii  istration 
cials— and  in  testimony  tc 
It  was  denied  to  be  a  _. 
In  fact,  in  testimony  on 
before  the  Subcommittee 
which  I  serve  tis  chairman 
istration  officials  explicitlj 
were  political  prisoners 
nam. 

Today  we  know  the  fatts 
tell  us  the  contrary.  We 
over  the  past,  to  also  ._ 
believe  it  is  important  for 
notice  of  official  documents 
the  years  by  the  Intemati4nal 
tee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
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tions    and    treatment    of 
Soutli  Vietnam.  Their  . 
facts  long  denied  by  manj 
they  are  Instructive  aboijt 
most  serious  and  tragic 
failure  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  a  series  of  artidles 
this  week  by  the  Washin^on 
porting  the  findings  of  the 
Red  Cross  representatives 
of  prisoners  in  South  Vietn^ 
in  the  Record.  Regrettably, 
speak  for  themselves,  and 
tragic  picture  of  official  ir 
brutality   and   inhuman 
South    Vietnamese   prison4 — ^built 
American  funds,  staffed  w 
advisers  and.  in  many 
ing  prisoners  captured  and 
U.S.  forces.  It  is  a  story  whi^h 
must  never  allow  to  reoccur 

Tliere  being  no  objection , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ifi 
as  lollows: 

I  From  the  Wa.'Nhlngton  Post, 
ViKT  Prison  BairTALn  y^  Dfcct 

(By  Joseph  Novitskl  and  T  X 
Lippman) 
The  U.S.  government  knew 
large-.scale  brutality  at  some 
nam's   largest   prisons   and 
camps   where   "tiger   cages' 
early  as  1969. 
A  3-foot-hlgh  stack  of 

Cross  reports,  recently  d 

terviews  with  Red  Cross  and 
ficials  have  provided  for  the 
picture  from  a  neutral 

Vietnamn's  prisons  where 

70.000  people  were  confined  at 
the  war. 

Written  in  the  cool,  dry 
Swiss    doctors,    lawyers    and 
sionals    who    served    on    the 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  ( 
to  Vietnam,  tlie  reports 
factory  to  good  grades  to'almolt 
inspected. 

But  there  were  .several 
tions. 

After  each  inspection  by 
delegates,  Washington  was 
tlielr  report. 

The  reports  al.so  document  the  standard 
American  practice  of  Uking  ci  rillan  prison- 
ers during  military  operatioa,  classifying 
them  as  offenders  and  turning  them  over  to 
South  Vietnamese  police,  whojoften  treated 
them  as  political  prisoners 
The  delegates  found  and 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 

who  had  been  beaten,  son 

South  Vietnamese  guards.  Red 
described  women  prisoners 
point  of  recurrent  hysteria. 

The  International  Red  Crosj ,  which  now 
has  150  delegates  on  mission!  around  the 
world,  does  not  publish  its  rep  >rts. 

Tiie  report-s  were  released  hefe 
of  a  2>i-year  suit  under  the 
formation  Act  agaln.st  the  St. 
which  received,  classified  and 
ments  until  after  the  w&r  en 

Some  reports  came  to  the  , 
through  the  South  Vietnamese 
but,  beginning  in  1970,  most 
Geneva  headquarters  of  the  " 
the  U.S.  Mission  there. 

"The  situation  [here]  may  b(  qualified  as 
catastrophic,"  a  Red  Cross  del  sgation  con- 
cluded in  its  October,  1970,  repor  ;  on  the  POW 
camp  on  Phuquoc  Island,  when  i  25.900  pris- 
oners, at  almost  one-third  of  a  1  those  held 
in  the  country,  were  then  lodge< 
Three  POWS  who  had 
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delegates  were  severely  beaten  by  camp 
guards  after  speaking  out  and  had  to  be  flown 
out  on  an  American  airplane  for  treatment. 

No  entirely  American-run  facility  was  ever 
uiven  a  wholly  unfavorable  report,  although 
.■altered  allegations  of  torture  by  beating  or 
•lectric  .shock  were  made  by  prisoners  at  the 
liisoiier  •collecting  points"  attached  to 
..iiurican  units  in  the  field. 

These  -collecting  points,"  where  prisoners 

t.iveci  a  few  days  at  most,  were  tlie  only  kinds 

)f  camps  run  by  Americans  after  1968,  and 

lie    .'iniei-icau   lieutenants   and   captains   in 

omiaand  were  often  commanded  in  writing 

jy  the  ICRC.  Red  Cross  doctors  wrote  enthxi- 

siastically    of    the    advanced    medical    tech- 

uiqi)es  being  used  in  the  treatment  of  prison- 

i  rs  at  American  field  hospitals. 

However,  the  delegates  foimd  continuing 
systematic  brutality  at  the  two  principal 
Vietnamese  POW  camps— at  Phtiquoc  and 
v^uinhon.  American  advisers  were  stationed 
in  these  camps  beginning  in  1967. 

Tiie  ICRC  gradually  gave  up  visits  to  the 
large  civilian  prisons,  where  almost  all  po- 
litical prisoners  were  held,  because  South 
Vietnamese  authorities  would  not  let  them 
talk  to  prisoners  alone.. 

For  this  reason,  no  ICRC  report  was  made 
oa  the  disciplinary  cells  at  South  Vietnam's 
biggest  civilian  prison  on  Conson  Island. 
where  between  9,000  and  10,000  were  held. 
Conson 's  French-built  tiny  cells,  called  "tiger 
cages."  made  Vietnamese  prison  conditions  an 
.■American  issue  after  two  visiting  congress- 
men saw  them  in  July.  1970. 

The  ICRC,  a  permanent.  Swi.ss-staffed  body 
that  watches  over  worldwide  compliance  with 
'he  1949  Geneva  conventions  on  war  and  on 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  has  had  a  mission 
in  Sotnh  Vietnam  since  1965,  a  spokesman 
^aid. 

But  ICRC  inspectors,  in  spite  of  numerous 
p.^forls,  were  never  authorized  by  North  Viet- 
namese authorities  to  visit  American  POWs 
held  in  the  north. 

Although  the  prisons  in  the  south  were  run 
l)y  Vietnamese  and  the  camps  were  com- 
manded by  Vietnamese  officers  with  U.S.  ad- 
visers, the  Red  Cross  considered  the  United 
States  responsible  for  prisoners  taken  by 
.\merican  forces. 

In  the  largest  POW  camp,  according  to  the 
data  recorded  by  the  ICRC,  that  normally 
Mieant  Just  under  half  the  prisoners. 

The  United  States  specifically  recognized 
Its  responsibility  fw  POWs  and  clvlUan  pris- 
oners, in  a  letter  to  the  Geneva  headquar- 
ters of  the  Red  Cross  in  December,  1970  six 
months  after  the  Conson  "tiger  cages" 
scandal. 

From  1967  to  1971  U.S.  civilian  and  mUi- 
tary  missions  spent  $122  million  on  police 
and  prison  aid  and  stationed  hundreds  of 
advisers  around  the  country  with  orders  to 
bring  the  Vietnamese  into  line  with  the 
Geneva  conventions. 

Those  conventions,  ratified  by  138  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  SUtes  and  South 
Vietnam,  set  out  specific  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  forbid  physical 
mistreatment,  torture,  deprivation  of  food  or 
medicine  or  any  dlsciplinery  treatment  last- 
ing more  than  48  hours. 

The  Red  Cross  delegates,  escorted  through- 
out the  country  by  American  staff  officers  in 
U.S.  aircraft,  found  violations  of  all  these 
prohibitions. 

Some  charges  of  pri.soner  mistreatment 
from  opponents  of  the  war  and  challengers 
of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu's  government 
are  substantiated  In  the  dispassionate  lan- 
guage of  the  ICRC  reports.  Others  are  not 
liorne  out. 

The  claim  made  by  some  American  anti- 
war groups  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment kept  200,000  political  prisoners  Is 
not  supported  by  the  data  collected  by  the 
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CalctUatlng  from  the  detailed  prison  p(q>u- 
lation  reports  given  to  the  ZCBC  In  mld- 
1970,  It  appears  that  the  system  of  four  na- 
tional civilian  prisons.  Including  Conson,  six 
major  and  44  minor  POW  camps,  and  scores 
of  screening  and  Interrogation  centers  could 
have  held  a  maximum  of  about  70,000 
prisoners. 

About  one  third  of  those  held  at  any  given 
lime — men,  women  and  chUdren — were 
prisoners  of  war  captured  with  weapons  in 
hand  or  wearing  insignia. 

The  contention  made  by  U.S.  government 
omcials  until  late  in  the  war  that  political 
prisoners  were  a  strictly  Vietnamese  affair  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  Red  Cross  reports. 

In  June  and  July,  1970,  ICRC  delegates 
visited  19  of  the  more  than  20  prlsojier 
-screening  and  classification  camps  main- 
laiiied  by  U.S.  combat  divisions  and  bri- 
g.ides  in  the  field. 

They  were  given  population  reports  cover- 
ing the  preceding  six  months,  which  showed 
that  the  largest  single  group  of  prisoners  held 
after  screening  by  mixed  Vietnamese-U.S. 
iiiierrogation  teams  were  civilians  turned 
over  to  the  Vietnamese  police. 

The  group  was  made  up,  according  to  tlie 
U.S.  regulation  governing  the  screening  proc- 
ess, of  people  subject  to  trial  by  the  Viet- 
namese government  for  offenses  that  included 
political  crimes  and  those  suspected  of  spy- 
ing or  terrorist  activities. 

The  Red  Cross  found  men  who  had  worked 
for  or  contributed  to  the  Vletcong  against 
their  will  in  this  group  of  American-captured 
and  cla.ssified  prisoners. 

More  than  half  of  the  Vietnamese  captured 
by  American  units  in  the  first  half  of  1970 
were  classified  as  "innocent  civilians"  and  re- 
turned to  their  villages,  sometimes  by  truck 
or  helicopter.  Of  those  who  remained,  ac- 
cording to  the  ICRC  data,  870  were  POWs  and 
2,489  were  sent  to  the  Vietnamese  as  "civilian 
dependents." 

Finally,  the  reports  of  "tiger  cage"  dis- 
ciplinary cells,  dismissed  by  some  U.S.  officials 
as  propaganda,  are  confirmed. 

Although  they  never  saw  the  rock-walled 
tiger  cages  with  iron  grate  ceilings  at  Conson. 
the  ICRC  delegates  found  another  kind  in 
POW  camps  at  Pleiku,  Quinhon  and  in  each 
imit  of  the  sprawling  barracks  at  Phuquoc. 

Those  they  found  were  barbed  wire  cages 
alx)ut  the  size  of  an  office  desk,  built  in  the 
open  air.  Prisoners  were  forced  to  crawl  into 
them  and  remain  squatting  in  the  tropical 
sun. 

"The  big  thing  was  the  sun  in  that  pun- 
ishment," recalled  an  American  lieutenant 
colonel  who  visited  many  POW  camps  with 
the  ICRC. 

He  asserted,  and  other  officers  and  former 
Red  Cross  delegates  agreed,  that  the  same 
punishment  was  used  on  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam's  army. 

The  Red  Cross  reports  show  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  the  cages. 

Delegates  twice  demanded  that  they  be  re- 
moved from  the  2,000-person  POW  camp  at 
Pleiku,  and  reported  their  removal  with  satis- 
faction In  late  1970. 

But  at  Phuquoc,  the  largest  camp,  they  re- 
ported the  cages  for  three  years  before  press- 
ing successfully  for  their  removal  In  1971 
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Combat  Patrol  Sweeps  Ptlled  Viet  Pris- 
ons— Sepakatinc  Friend  From  FtoEs 
(By  Joseph  Novitski  and 
Thomas  W.  Lippman) 
Six  years  of  International  Red  Cross  re- 
ports from  South  Vietnam  depict  a  huge 
armed  effort  to  separate  friend  from  foe  in 
Vietnam's  combat  zones  and  to  confine  the 
foes  in  a  steadily  expanding  system  of  camps 
and  prisons. 

The  reports  on  the  prisons,  prisoner-of-war 
camps  and  interrogation  centers  set  up  In 


South  Vietnam— often  with  American  ad- 
vice and  assistance — cover  the  years  1968  to 
1972. 

Two  cartons  of  reports,  forwarded  to  the 
VS.  government  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
were  declassified  after  the  war  by  the  State 
Department,  ending  a  2" 2-year  lawsuit  to 
make  them  public.  The  suit  was  brought  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  Law- 
yers at  Ralph  Naders  Public  Citizens'  Litiga- 
tion Group,  headquartered  in  Washington. 

The  all-SwLss  mission  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  watch- 
ing for  violations  of  the  1949  Geneva  conven- 
tion on  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war.  in- 
spected and  reinspected  almost  100  facilities 
throughout  the  war  and  termed  most  of  the 
them  satisfactory. 

Through  medical  examination,  however. 
ICRC  in.spectors  discovered  evidence  of  mis- 
treatment and  brutality,  including  beatings 
and  torture,  at  two  large  prisons  and  the  two 
principal  Vietnamese  prisoner-of-war  camps. 
Those  four  facilities  held  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  penal  svstems  approximate  ca- 
pacity of  65.000  to  70,000  people. 

"Its  all  relative."  said  Michael  G.  McCaiui. 
the  last  chief  of  U.S.  prison  and  poHce  ad- 
visers in  Vietnam.  The  conditions  in  some  of 
the  prisons  were  better  than  in  that  big  ref- 
ugee camp  near  Danang." 

McCann.  now  working  for  tlie  Agency  for 
International  Development  here,  was  oiie  of 
.several  U.S.  civilian  and  military  officials 
with  knowldege  of  the  Vietnamese  prison 
system  interviewed  to  supplement  informa- 
tion recorded  in  French   in   the  reports 

Four  ICRC  officials,  in  New  York  and  Ge- 
neva, also  were  interviewed. 

The  separation  of  friend  from  foe  in  Viei- 
\^  nam  often  began  on  combat  patrol  sweeps 
through  fields,  jungles,  vUlages  and  hamlets. 
However,  the  ICRC  delegates— doctors, 
lawyers  and  other  professionals — began  in- 
specting the  process  at  the  next  step— the 
classification  of  persons,  detained  by  troops, 
into  one  of  four  categories. 

Tliese  categories  were  innocent  civilians 
who  were  in  the  majority  and  were  sent 
home;  prisoners  of  war.  civilians  changing 
sides  and  civilian  prisoners. 

For  example,  on  a  June.  1968,  visit  to  a 
classification  center  set  up  by  the  U.S.  9th 
Division  at  Dongtam,  four  ICRC  delegates 
found  37  people— 35  men  and  two  women 
aged  18  to  35— detained.  Sixteen  had  been 
classified  innocent,  17  given  prisoner-of-war 
status,  and  four  were  called  civilian  pris- 
oners. One  of  these  was  a  woman  accused 
of  carrying  ammunition. 

"She  will  be  transferred  to  Mytho  and  given 
to  the  (Vietnamese)  police,"  the  report  said 
"She  had  her  baby  with  her." 

The  road  from  classification  to  confine- 
ment could  branch  off,  for  the  wounded  Uito 
a  bed  at  a  U.S.  military  hospital,  where,  the 
reports  said,  prisonws  got  the  same  treat- 
ment as  U.S.  soldiers. 

It  also  could  branch  off  temporarily  into 
one  of  a  network  of  interrogation  centers 
The  reports  mention  a  totally  dark  cell  in 
the  main  center  in  Saigon. 

Eventually,  however,  most  of  those  picked 
up  in  the  field  sweeps  were  sent  to  prisoner- 
of-war  camps,  civUian  prisons,  or  camps  for 
civUUns  who  signed  up  to  switch  allegiance 
from  the  Vletcong  to  the  Saigon  government 
There  are  no  Red  Cross  reports  on  the  last 
facilities. 

The  Red  Cross  records  show  that  most  of 
the  prisoners  fell  into  the  ill-defined  cate- 
gory of  civilian  prisoners,  then  called  "civil 
defendants." 

In  Vietnam's  irregular  war,  the  reports 
show,  American  combat  units  took  and  classi- 
fied more  civU  defendants  than  POWs  At 
American-run  prisoner  "collecting  points" 
the  classifications  were  made  after  Interro- 
gation by  mixed  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
mUitary  intelligence  teams. 
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The  VA.  regulAtloa  gorcmlng  prisoner 
claMtflcstion  In  Vletuun  ctetMl  that  Mtcb 
unit  waa  "wholly  responsible"  for  each  daaal- 
flcation  made.  And,  in  1970,  fha  United  States 
told  the  ICBC  in  a  letter  that  n  coastdered 
Itaelf  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  all 
prisoners,  civilians  and  POWs,  captured  by 
U.S.  troops. 

From  the  field  collecting  points,  POWs 
were  sent  to  Vietnamese-run  prison  camps, 
where,  according  to  0.8.  military  regulations, 
U.S.  advisers  kept  track  of.  and  were  held 
responsible,  for  them.  The  ICRC  teams  regu- 
larly visited  these  campe. 

Similar  classifications  were  used,  prison 
reports  show,  for  civilians  Uken  into  custody 
by  Vietnamese  authorities — the  American- 
trained  national  police,  the  paramilitary  field 
police  who  accompanied  troops  on  sweeps 
through  villages— or  seized  In  the  CIA-spon- 
sored Phoenix  program,  under  which  thou- 
sands of  suspected  Vletcong  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

CIA  Director  William  E.  Colby,  former  head 
of  the  pacification  program  in  Vietnam,  told 
a  House  committee  in  1971  that  although 
these  arrests  were  made  by  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel, "I  was  never  able  to  take  the  position 
that  If  something  wrong  went  on  over  there 
It  could  be  sort  of  left  to  the  Vietnamese  as 
to  responsibility.  I  felt  that  our  country  and 
our  government  are  Involved  in  support  of 
the  overall  effort  there,  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  say  (that)  we  do  not  have  some 
responsibility  to  improve,  to  do  something' 
about."' 

Asked  at  that  hearing.  "Are  you  certain 
that  we  know  a  member  of  the  Vletcong 
Infrastructure  from  a  loyal  member  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  cltlwnry?"  Colby  replied, 
"No . . ,  I  am  not." 

According  to  McCann,  however,  once  the 
suspects  were  brought  before  the  "provincial 
security  committees"  that  decided  their  fate, 
"the  gray  was  more  in  cor  minds  than  theirs. 
They  knew  their  own  people."  These  commit- 
tees could  send  civil  prlaoners  away  for  up 
to  two  years  without  trial. 

"Civil  defendants" 'were  handed  over  as 
oiTenders  under  Vietnamese  law  to  South 
Vietnam's  police,  who  often  treated  them 
as  political  prisoners,  according  to  some  of 
the  reports  and  ICRC  oOcials. 

These  prlaoners  dropped  Into  a  gray  area, 
usually  outside  the  Tiew  of  ICRC  liispecton 
and  away  from  the  benefits  of  the  presstore 
of  their  complaints  to  Sotith  Vletnaraese  of- 
ficials. The  South  Vietnamese  government, 
according  to  an  ICRC  spokesman,  woxild  not 
let  the  Red  Cross  freely  visit  and  report  on 
civil  prisons. 

Howwer,  Alain  Modoux,  ICRC  spokesman, 
reported  In  a  recent  telephone  Interview  that 
the  ICRC  Vietxuun  mission  negotiated  some 
▼telts  to  some  of  the  ctvUlan  prisons  where 
those  persona  the  government  called  "crimi- 
nals" or  "prisoners  by  reason  of  events"  were 
kept. 

Army  and  State  Department  translators 
of  some  of  the  reports  rendered  "prisoners  by 
reason  of  events"  as  "political  prisoners." 

The  ICRC,  Modoux  said,  abandoned  visits 
TO  civil  prisons  from  1973  on  and  never  fully 
Inspected  the  largest  of  such  prisons  on  Con- 
son  Island,  where  two  U.S.  members  of  Con- 
gress saw  the  cells  called  "tiger  cages"  in 
1970. 

The  generally  cautious  ICRC  delegates  were 
not  reticent  in  reports  on  conditions  at 
Chihoa,  a  4.S00-inmate  clvU  prison  in  Saigon 
that  housed  some  of  the  country's  best- 
known  prisoners,  and  at  Tanhlep,  a  few  miles 
outside  the  caplUI.  which  held  1,300  "prison- 
ecs  by  reason  of  events." 

Prlaoners  interviewed  In  Chihoa  in  Novem- 
ber, lSfi9.  told  Inq^actors  that  they  and  their 
comrades  bad  been  beaten  and  clapped  into 
irons  for  refusln(  to  salute  the  South  Viet- 
namese flag  and  refusing  to  chant  "down  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh  (president  of  North  Vietnam)." 
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The  Inspectors  expresse  1 
group   of  inmates   whose 
atrophied   to  the   point 
hardly  walk. 

However,  the  medical 
many  of  these  cases 
causes  other  than 
and  cited  as  causes: 
test) .  beriberi  or  war 

At  Tanhlep  in  October,  _ 
delegates  found  that  two 
cently  died  after  beatings 
showed  signs  of  physical 
another  visit   eight   mont4s 
they  gave  the  prison  high 
the  director  for  the  way  .. 
The  difference,  thev  were 
intransigent     dtsciplir.ary 
transferred  to  Conson. 

Tlie  ICRC  teams  regru 
vlnclal    centers,    roughly 
county  Jails  with  mixed  ^. 
and  found  most  of  them 
camp  at  Anloc,  where  75  i. 
ping  pong  or  volleybaU.  w 
wood  shops  and  sell  their  pi 
They  also  saw  the  regions 
camps  at  Plelku,  Cantho 
with  a  population  that 
2.000. 

Their  reports  reveal  that 
were    rated    as    disclplinarj 
transferred  to  the  POW 
where  the  delegates  often 
mistreatment. 

Minors  and  cripples 
were  usuaUy  sent  to  the' 
Men  who  were  accused  of  . 
other  camps  were  sent  to 
where  the  biggest  POW  c 
mushroomed  and  attracted 
ber  of  ICBC  reports. 

"The  hospital,  where  ofte  i 
arrive,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
Cross  doctors  wrote  after  a 
In  late  1970.  "The  delegat 
ICRC  were  painfully  impre 
grant  absence  of  correct  ca 
number  of  suspicious  deaths 

On  their  rounds  elsewhe^ 
vestigators  found  that: 

Some  Inmates  at  the  ^.. 
tlon  center  in  Cantho  wer< 
their  meals  In  a   muddy 
tbe  prison  staff  was  raisin  ; 
The  Inspectors  found  that  I 
Inmates  suffered  from  scable 
were   Insufficient   and   dirty, 
showers  for  the  173  female  p 
was  rampant,  and  prisoners 
a  disciplinary  measure.  Thi 
report  on  any  of  the  44 
most  of  which  received 

Even  where  prison 

ment  officials  had  the  best 
lems  often  arose  because  of 
money  shortages. 

At    the   provincial    prison 
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reported  "a  very  fine  Impre 
"The  problem  is  the  large 
detained   pending   Investifc 
should  be  done  to  speed  up  , 
and,  if  that  is  not  possible 
dren's  cases  first.  One  of  them 

Nine  prisoners  were  held 
In  the  U.S.  buUdup  on  U.S 
transports  anchored  off 
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Phuquoc  Major  Red  Cross 

TioNs  IN  Camp  Called 

Catastrophic" 

(By  Joseph 

One  year  after  what  was 
largest  prisoner-of-war  camp 
nam  opened  on  Phuquoc  Is 
national  Red  Cross  doctors 
prisoners  there  and  reported 
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that  at  least  5 


per  cent  definitely  bad  been 
guards. 

ftom  that  moment  in  ^ 
Phuquoc  camp,  which  grew 
persons,  became  the  major 
International  Committee  foi 
(ICRC)  mission  to  Vietnam, 
doctor  and  delegates  visited 
five  years,  and  their  normal 
showed  strain  in  the  reports 

There  are  adjectives  like 
astrophlc,"  and  "rotten"  in  . 
mates,  the  Red  Cross  reported 
by  guards  who  beat  them, 
with   fists,   clubs,  iron  bars, 
dried  stingray  tails. 

Over  the  years.  Red  Cross 
gave  satisfactory  marks  to 
duties  in  Vietnam,  found  . 
quoc  of  months  of  solitary 
starvation  rations  of  rice  a. 
Inadequate"  medical  care  for 
punishments  by  day-long  i 
tropical  sun  and  individual 
confinement  in  waist-high 
closures  called  "tiger  cages.' 

"Like  the  man  said,"  recall^l 
aid  E.  Treaster,  who  led  a  3^ 
vlsory  team  at  Phnquoc  camp 
"I  never  saw  a  tiger  in  one. 

Physical    punishment, 
and    disclpUnary    confinemeiit 
hours  are  forbidden  by  the 
ventlon  governing  the  treat 
of  war.  Although  Vietnamese 
pected  such  things  In  prisons 
vlsers  were  stationed  at 
beginning   with  orders   to 
comply  with  the  convention. 

It  was  not  easy,  Treaster 
sor,  Lt.  Col.  Charles  D. 
cent  telephone  interviews. 
"The  only  thing  we  as 

was  counsel,  advise  and 

namese]   counterparts  of  the 
ply."  said  Gooch,  who  is  now 
Leavenworth.  Kansas.  The  ' 
colonels  who  ran  the  camp, 
command. 

Their  effectiveness,  and   „„_. 
vlser  relationship,  are  reflect*  d 
Cross  reports  on  Phuquoc, 
most  revealing  account  of 
namese  prison  camp  conditio^ 

As  the  reports  show  cond 
Ing,  relapsing  and  improving 
years,  they  also  seem  to  di, 
weakness  of  the  only  source 
power:  moral  pressiu-e  brought 
pubUcity.  ^ 

The  reasons  conditions 

twlorated  at  Phuquoc  are 

the  reports.  U.S.  advisers  like 
Qooch  thought  the  changes  o^ 
changes  in  camp  commandant) 
United  States  contributed  advl 
and  material  to  make  Phuiiuoc 

One  former  Red  Cross  tni 
thought  the  UJ3.  advisers  he 
did  "an  extraordinary  Job,"  1 
of  giving  them  all  credit  for 
Founded   in  June,    1867, 
grew  rapidly  and  almost  coi 
war.  People  were  transferred 
from    the    five    mainland 
Danang,  Pleiku,  Cantho,  Q, 
hoa.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
in    1972,   it   held   30,000    POW 
of  whom  was  74. 

Senior  ICRC  olficials  twice  d 
flew  from  Geneva  to  Vietnam 
the  reports  and  interviews  with 
specifically  to  visit  Phuquoc. 
wanted  to  demonstrate  the 
concern    occasioned    by    reports 
marish  conditions  from  their 
the  field. 

"We  have  no  m»^np  ©f  ^ 

moral  ones,"  Louis  Jaguli^t,  _ 
who  went  to  Phuquoc  on  one 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
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That  pressure  was  exerted  most  strongly 
ia  the  report  written  after  a  six-day  visit 
to  Uie  camp  In  May,  1971.  At  that  time  the 
canip  held  more  than  27,000  POWs— about 
\\\e  same  population  as  College  Park,  Md. 

This  report,  like  hundreds  of  others,  wa^ 
'<  ni  to  Geneva  and  forwarded  to  Washington 
.i.irt  Saigon.  In  addition,  American  escort  ofll- 
icrs  jiiict  advisers  immediately  reported  the 
ICRC  vkit,  as  they  did  all  others,  on  speciul 
.•orms  to  their  superiors  in  the  U.S.  militaiy 
•.'?in;iiaiul  In  Saigon. 

liie  ICRC  delegation  formally  accused  the 
\'i(-inamese  camp  commander  of  permlttlnj? 
vielHiions  of  12  of  the  125  basic  articles  o: 
the  Geneva  convention  on  prisoners  of  war. 
The  officer  ajiswered  that  "he  was  doing  what 
lie  could  with  what  be  had." 

The  delegates  had  found  vtidespread  e\i- 
deutc  of  beatings  and  had  seen  guards  kuoc'K 
prlRoners  arotmd  with  clubs. 

They  h.id  gathered  evidence  of  four  sus- 
picious deaths  among  the  60  listed  at  the 
camp  In  the  preceding  four  months,  and  they 
had  found  four  beating  tools,  two  of  them 
clubs  with  bloodstains  on  them,  in  one  camp 
!;uai'dUouse. 

Tlie  other  two  iustrimients  were  a  Biiiig- 
raj's  tail  over  two  feet  long  with  a  cloth 
handle  and  a  flat  metal  bar  with  a  screw 
point  sticking  from  It. 

"The  conditions  of  treatment  of  the  POW.s 
present  a  character  of  unquestionable  grav- 
ity," the  report  concluded.  "In  the  opinion  of 
the  ICRC  delegates,  there  eUsts  now  at  Phu- 
quoc a  sy.stematlc  application  of  maltreat- 
ment, permanently,  in  all  sectors." 

When  the  inspectors  returned  four  mouths 
later,  they  found  a  new  camp  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  Bui  Bang  Due,  and  credited  him  with 
making  some  improvement. 

Still,  they  cited  him  formally  for  vlolatlou.s 
oi  the  Geneva  convention.  The  ICRC  had  seen 
temporary  improvementfi  before,  in  1969  and 
again  for  a  while  In  1970. 

However,  in  January,  1972,  the  ICRC  mis- 
sion visiting  Phuquoc  concluded  that  "the 
considerable  improvement  In  treatment  is  the 
most  pofiiUve  point  of  this  Msit,"  and  credited 
Due.  And  in  the  February,  1972,  report,  the 
last  In  the  file,  the  ICBC  foimd  Phuquoc 
without  tiger  cages  for  the  first  time  since 
sliortly  after  its  foundiiig. 

"Tn  geiieral  terms."  the  last  ICRC  report 
available  concluded,  "mistreatment  no  longer 
I'xists  at  the  Phuquoc  camp. " 
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IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  1975  j 

QrTN-HOJc:    Bite  of  "IifroLERABLc 

Crtteltt" 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

As  prisoners,  guards  and  International  Red 

Cross  inspectors  watched  in  amazement  Mai 

Phan  Huu  Hau  of  the  South  Vietnamese 

army  stepped  up  to  a  female  Inmate  at  the 

prtsoner-of-war    camp    he    commanded    hi 

Quinhon  and  kicked  her  In  the  face. 

With  his  boot  in  her  face  and  "holding  ihc 
prisoners  in  his  fiurlous  stare."  a  Red  Cross 
inspector  wrote  later,  the  major  screamed 
threats  at  his  subordinates. 

"A  long  silence  followed,  broken  suddenly 
by  the  commandant,  who  rapidly  got  Into 
his  Jeep  and  left  the  aiea."  The  other  Viet- 
namese officers  "were  dumbfotmded.  Their 
attitude  showed  unutterable  embarrassment 
In  the  presence  of  the  Red  Cross  represent- 
atives, who  In  turn  left  in  dismay." 

That  episode,  which  occurred  on  Jan  13 
1972  was  the  clhnax  of  three  years  of  mount- 
ing tensions  at  the  Quinhon  camp  Repeated 
protests  by  the  Red  Cross  luspectore  against 
intolerable  cruelty"  and  "inhiunan  treat - 
nieut,"  resentment  of  tlioae  protests  by  Ual 
Hau,  and  continuing  brutality  by  guards 
\hom  the  Red  Cross  found  "completely  free 
i:>  do  as  they  wished"  made  this  one  of  the 
mo.st  nightmarish  of  the  tacUitles  Inspected 
"y  the  Red  Cross  dming  the  war. 
According  to  some  8.500  pages  of  Interna- 


tional Bed  Cross  reports  recently  declassified 
by  the  State  Department,  the  great  majority 
of  jails  and  prisons  In  South  Vietnam  during 
the  war  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  convention,  and  their  Inmates — 
whether  or  not  their  incarceration  was  justi- 
fied— were  reasonably  treated. 

But  at  a  few,  including  Quinhon,  con- 
ditions brought  strongly  worded  protests 
from  tlie  normally  dispassionate  Red  Cross 
liispectors. 

Quinhon,  South  Vietnam's  Uihd  Ijugcst 
city,  is  the  capital  of  Binhdlnh  Province,  on 
the  central  coast,  which  throughout  the  war 
retnalned  a  stronghold  of  the  Vletcong.  Tlie 
prisoner-of-war  camp  there  was  opened 
July  1,  1967.  At  Uiat  time  its  listed  capacity 
was  SCO,  but  later  it  was  e.Kpanded  to  hold 
more  than  1,200  Inmates. 

The  Bed  Cross  reports  reveal  no  particu- 
lar difficulties  at  this  camp  until  the  spring 
of  1969,  after  the  camp  had  been  rearranged 
.-a  that  it  held  only  women,  with  the  male 
inmates  moved  to  tents  outside  the  com- 
pound. 

On  an  Inspection  at  that  time.  Red  Cross 
delegates  found  that  the  women  had  been 
divided  Into  three  groups;  docile,  undecided 
and  intransigent,  and  that  disciplinary  meas- 
ures against  the  last  group  included  confine- 
ment In  barbed  wire  cages  measuring  less 
than  4  feet  in  any  direction. 

They  also  found  some  prisoners  who  bore 
clear  physical  evidence  of  beatings  and  one 
group  of  women  who  stmered  regular  fits  of 
hysterics. 

On  tbkeir  next  visit,  Oct.  1, 1969,  they  found 
that  the  camp's  population  had  grown  to 
1,023,  of  whom  824  were  women  Inside  the 
main  compound.  Hysterical  outbreaks  were 
.still  a  problem,  the  medical  staff  was  Insuf- 
ficient, and  there  was  some  evidence  that 
guards  had  taken  reprisals  against  women 
who  bad  talked  to  the  Inspectors  the  time 
before. 

The  Bed  Cross  delegates  said  they  thought 
conditions  at  the  camp  would  Improve,  be- 
cau:^  a  new  commander  had  taken  over.  This 
was  MaJ.  Hau,  whose  activities  thev  later 
canre  to  deplore. 

In  May,  1969,  the  inspectors  went  back  to 
Quinhon  to  deal  specially  with  the  7  per  cent 
of  the  female  inmates  who  were  subject  to 
outbreaks  of  hysteria.  They  took  with  Uiem 
a  shipment  of  the  tranquilizer  Valium  tbat 
bad  been  contributed  by  a  Swit.s  pharmaceu- 
tical concern. 

MaJ.  Hau  told  them  that  "almo'.t  all  the 
hysterical  women  had  suffered  rape,  torture 
and  other  physical  abuse  of  aU  kinds  when 
they  were  captured  KQd  at  Interrogation  cen- 
ters" before  they  came  to  the  camp. 

The  Inspectors,  Including  doctors,  Inter- 
viewed several  of  these  women.  All  "declared 
that  they  had  suffered  brutal  treatment  from 
Vietnamese  or  American  troops.  Either  they 
had  been  raped  repeatedly  or  they  had  been 
tortured  by  the  application  of  electric  shock 
to  their  genitals." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Bed  Cross  delegates, 
the  complaints  were  true,  and  the  women 
could  be  treated  only  by  Vietnamese  psychia- 
trists because  the  mere  sight  of  Caucasian 
men  sent  them  Into  hysterics. 

American  military  ofilcers  accompanied  the 
Red  Cross  delegates  on  these  tours,  but  their 
reaction  to  these  findings  is  not  recorded  In 
the  reports. 

After  that  visit,  according  to  the  Bed  Cross 
reports,  oondiUons  at  Qtaubou  deteriorated 
steadUy,  and  so  did  relations  between  the 
inspectors  and  the  camp  commander. 

In  June,  1970,  the  inspectors  complained 
of  a  "distressing  atmosphere,"  of  pri.soners 
who  "appeared  to  be  suffering"  and  of  "In- 
human" disclpUnary  measures,  snch  as  con- 
flneawnt  In  ste^  boias  where  the  tempera- 
tiu'es  were  over  100  degrees. 

A  year  later,  they  found  that  conditions 
had  not  Improved,  brutal  treatment  was  being 
meted  out  by  the  same  grtarrts  over  and  o\-er 


and  that  the  prisoners  were  being  kep; 
ignorant  of  their  rights  under  the  Geneva 
convention. 

They  also  said  that  the  camp  auiboruie- 
were  "beUttling"  the  Bed  Cmsa  and  were  sv>- 
tematlcally  "bamssing '  the  inmatas. 

MaJ.  Hau  frequently  oonplatned  to  ineni 
in  response  tbat  the  priaaxMns  were  mirai)- 
sigent  troublemakers  who  brought  difficul- 
ties on  them.selves. 

Many  oi  the  prisoners'  oomplal&ts  he  dif.- 
mlssed  as  Ijes.  The  inspectors  Kid.  accord- 
ing to  their  report*,  that  tbey  undei-stooa 
tiie  prisoners  were  hard  to  deal  with,  btr 
that  brutality  was  ■'neither  effecUve  iioi- 
honorable,  and  least  of  all  permiaslble." 

Still,  the  guards  continued  to  use  i;ub 
and  tear  gas  to  control  the  inmates. 

In  addition  to  tiietr  complaints  of  mis- 
treatment.  the  Red  Cross  inspectors  were  also 
expreaBlnp  concern  aU  tliat  time  about  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  camp,  wiiere  by  Sep- 
tember, 1971.  -hygiene  and  toilet  articles 
except  ior  .soap  are  lacking:  that  Is  to  sa\ 
toothpaste,  toothbrusbes.  bath  towel.s  a  :6 
sanltarj  n.-ijikins.' 

By  the  end  of  1971.  when  the  inspe.-Lo:- 
Hgain  oompUIi;ed  that  the  gtiard.s  w  ex- 
acting with  complete  freedom"  and  taoii 
the  unusual  step  of  reading  specific  anleles 
of  the  Geneva  convention  to  the  commander 
the  camp  held  1,482  Inmates.  Of  thoee,  60i- 
originally  had  been  captured  by  American 
troops,  who  turned  then:  over  to  the  Viet- 
namese. 

The  incident  in  which  ilaj.  Hau  kicked  the 
prisoner   ended   a   three-day   inspection   ui 
January,  1972.  As  w-as  common,  the  members 
of  the  team  had  changed  since  the  previous 
visit.    But    the   outcome    was    no   different 
They  found  that  some  prisoners  had  been 
beaten  for  refusing  to  celebrate  Presldeni 
Nguyen    Van    Thleu's   second   Inauguratlo-i 
others  for  declining  to  accept  Identity  cardb. 
There  was  stUl  no  adequate  treatment  for 
the  hysterics,  and  prisoners  who  had  chose:) 
to  come  over  to  the  government  side  were 
being  aUowed  to  terrorize  those  who  had  not 
In  one  incident,  guards  had  opened   fire 
on  inmates,  which  the  Red  Cross  Inspectors 
said  was  a  violation  of  Geneva  con%«ntion 
article   stipulating  that   "the   use   of  arm^ 
against   prisoners  of  vax  shan   be   Invoked 
only  in  extreme  cases  and  wUl  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  warnings  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

MaJ.  Hau  "stated  that  if  the  women  p'is- 
oners  complain,  they  are  not  Justified   7lie 
are  lying." 

The  Inspectors'  concltision  was  that  "the 
conditions  of  treatment  of  POWs  hi  Quinhon 
camp,  to  their  deep  regret,  are  not  im- 
proving." 

The  kickuig  Incident  followed  a  dispute 
over  the  distribution  over  leUef  package- 
that  the  Red  Cross  team  wanted  to  donate 
to  the  prisoners. 

MaJ.  Hau,  resentful  of  the  Inspectors 
told  the  assembled  Inmates  that  the  pack- 
ages hftd  actually  been  donated  by  the  Amer- 
icans. Other  guards  said,  "These  white  for- 
eigners with  red  pointed  noses  and  blue  eye^ 
can  do  nothing  for  you  .  .  .  Tou  ask  the  Red 
Cross  to  have  the  commandant  and  his  sUti 
transferred,  but  you  can  see  that  we  art 
stiU  in  this  camp.  The  foreigners  can  do 
nothing  against  us,"  according  to  the  Htd 
Cross  report. 

When  military  photographers  appeared 
to  take  pictures  of  the  packages  being  re- 
ceived by  the  prisoners,  the  Inmates  refusei! 
to  accept  them  because  they  beUeved  thf 
photos  would  be  used  to  make  propagandr 
for  their  American  donors,  the  Bed  Cr-ss- 
reports  said. 

NegotiaUons  followed,  with  the  America::^ 
accompanying  the  visitors  staying  out  of 
sight  to  avoid  reinforcing  the  belief  that  thev 
were  the  donors. 

A  Bpokesmar.  for  ihe  prisoners,  wben  dis- 
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tri  button  had  flnalljr  begun,  stepped  for- 
wHFd  to  talk  to  tbe  Red  Cnxw  delegates  and 
ask  that  "the  Geneva  convention  be  respected 
tti  their  regard." 

At  that  Maj.  Hau  "took  hold  of  the  prisoner 
by  her  clothes  and,  shaking  her,  said,  'Who 
ylves  you  all  thla?'  .  .  .  The  prisoner,  who, 
:«s  mmn  as  the  commandant  had  released  her, 
rrouched  down,  aald  In  a  low  voice,  'I  didn't 
c;£»  Hnythlng.  r  just  wanted  to  thank  the 
iutemattonal  Red  Cross.' 

■•The  commandant,  who,  lu  all  probability, 
had  lost  control  of  himself,  gave  her  a  kick 
In  ^he  face,  shouting  at  her,  'I'll  .shut  your 
Ulthy  mouth.' " 

That  ended  the  distribution  of  the  relief 
packages,  and  the  Inspection  tour. 

A  few  months  afterward,  the  travails  of  the 
Quinhon  Inmates  were  alleviated  when  they 
were  transferred  to  another  camp  hundreds 
of  mUes  south,  at  Cantho  in  the  Mekong 
DelU.  This  camp  Uter  received  a  favorable 
report  when  a  Red  Cro8.s  team  went  to  lu- 
apect  It. 
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HISTORY-MAKINO  FEDERAL  RULES 
OP  EVIDENCE  i\CT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  July  l, 
1975  wUl  be  a  landmark  date  in  the 
history  of  Federal  Judicial  process.  On 
that  date  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 
a.s  enacted  in  the  93d  Ccmgress,  will  go 
into  effect  for  virtually  all  Federal  court 
proceedings.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  will  have  a  comptehensive 
uniform  Federal  code  of  evidence. 

As  I  said  In  support  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  biU  at  the  time  of  its 
consideration  in  the  Senate, 

There  is  a  very  real  need  for  the  codifi- 
cation of  rules  of  evidence  to  yovem  the 
admlsslbUlty  of  proof  in  all  trials  before  the 
Federal  oourts.  Thte  need  arises  from  the 
lack  of  unUormlty  and  clarity  in  the  present 
law  of  evidence  on  the  Federal  level.  Pres- 
ently, the  law  of  evidence  U  scattered 
throughout  the  cases,  often  with  one  circuit 
differing  from  another.  .  .  .  Federal  courts 
now  apply  (a  combination  of)  Federal 
statutes,  rulings  cm  evidence  previously  de- 
cided in  suits  In  equity.  .  .  .  general  com- 
mon   law    as    Interpreted    by    the    Federal 

courts Stat*  rules  of  evidence  conUUied 

m  State  statutes,  and  .  .  .  State  decisional 
law. 

Consequently,  evidence  questions  prior 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  were 
unduly  complicated  and  uncertain;  rules 
were  vague:  and  rulings  were  ripe  for 
protracted  appeals.  Rulings  could  not  be 
made  expedlUously,  yet  fairly  and  ac- 
curately, as  is  demanded  in  the  day- to- 
day conduct  of  trials.  The  variation 
amongst  Federal  courts  in  different 
locales  handicapped  today's  traveling 
lawyer  trying  cases  away  from  home  and 
handicapped  Judges  temporarily  assigned 
to  districts  or  cirucits  other  than  their 
own  to  assist  with  congested  court 
calendars. 

Unpredictability  in  evidence  law  means 
citizens  cannot  be  effectively  advised  as 
to  their  rights  and  the  probable  outccHne 
of  lawsuits.  Advance  planning  to  avoid 
legal  problems  is  made  difficult ;  unnec- 
essary litigation  follows;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  litigation  cannot  be  effective- 
ly planned. 

Younger  lawyers,  and  lawyers  coming 
t«>  litigation  without  years  of  accumu- 
litted  experience  in  UUgation,  have  had 
nowhere  to  turn  for  a  ready  compendium 
of  Federal  evidence  law.  Research  has 
been  difficult,  expensive,  and  time  con- 
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suming.  Not  the  least  of 
tions  made  by  the  Federa: 
dence  is  their  "evidence 
format,  and  the  conveni( 
provide  for  collecting  and 
dence  decisions — that  is,  b 
division. 

Precedential   rulings    .. 
accessible  to  all,  not  mei 
the  time  and  resources  _ 
research.  While  tlie  benefi  s 
opportunity  will  be  felt  or 
the  docket,  civil  and  crir 
of  appointed  counsel  for 
criminal  ca><^es  makes  it 
portant.  Accessibility  of 
rials  will  benefit  not  oul; 
gants,  but  will  also  ea.se 
courts  in  this  era  of  st 
resources. 

But  mo.st  imix)rtantly, 
rules  of  evidence  to  be  th« 
evidence  we  can  get.  The  !  ^ 
dence  as  we  had  it  befoi  e 
adapted  to  this  goal.  In  th 
we  have  achieved  the  goal  _ 
the  best  of  current  thinkii|g 
is  capable.  A  brief  glimpse 
of  these  new  lailes  will  sl4)w 
mous  effort  that  went  into 
show  that  they  have  no  ^ 
one  political  party  or  phi., 
other.  They  achieve  reform 
flient  while  building  on  the 
of  our  established  legfd  t^adit 
heritage. 

The  Federal  Rules  of 
Congress   was   the 
enormous   amoimt  of 
careful  thouglit  spread 
13  years  by  a  large  numl^r 
guished  and  concerned 
deed,  it  represents  an 
best  kind  of  legislative  _, 
private  and  public  bodies 
uals.  The  influence  of  m4del 
codes  drafted  by  the  National 
ence    of    Commissioners 
State  Laws  and  the 
stitute,   and   of   State 
helped  assure  a  balance 
and  continuity. 

The  groimdwork  for  the 
1961  when  the  Judicial  C_ 
the  United  States  authorize 
able  Earl  Warren,  then 
the  United  States,  to  _, 
vlsory  committee  to  study 
ity  and  feasibility  of  imif4nn 
evidence  for  use  in  the 
The  Chief  Justice  appointed 
committee  which  conclude^ 
form  rules  of  evidence 
and    feasible,    and    r 
such     rules     should     be 
promptlj'. 

In  1965,  a  distinguished  > 
mittee  composed  of  judges, 
teachers  was  appointed  and 
monumental  task  of  devela|3ing 
form  code  of  evidence      _    _ 
Federal  courts.  Approximately 
later,  in  March  1969,  the  J  idj 
ference's  Standing  Commit^ 
of  Practice  and  Procedures 
circulated  widely  for  comment 
Inary  draft  of  proposed  rule 
which  has  been  developed 
visory  committee. 

After  reviewing  the 
ments    and    suggestions. 
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committee  and.  in  turn,  he  Judicial 
Conference,  approved  a  r  vised  draft 
which  It  submitted  to  tl  e  Supreme 
Court  m  October  1970.  Tie  Supreme 
Court  returned  the  draft  for  further 
public  circulation  and  in  October  I97i 
the  final  work  product  was  i  orwarded  t<> 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  promulgated  th  e  rules  pur- 
suant to  the  various  enabli  ig  acts  and 
tranMHitted  the  proposed  lules  to  tlie 
Congress.  Under  the  enablii  ig  acts  the 
rule.s  would  have  taken  effec  in  90  days 
However,  because  of  the  gei;  eral  impor-' 
tance  of  these  rules  as  wel  as  serious 
questions  which  were  raised  tith  respect 
to  certain  rules  on  privileges  to  particu- 
Jfo''\.w^  .<^"ngre.ss  enacted  Public  Law 
93-lJ  to  insure  that  Congres  5  had  a  full 
opportmiity  to  review  then  .  Tills  law 
def en-ed  the  effectiveness  c  I  the  rules 
until  Congress  expressly  app  oved  them. 

The  rules  then  underwent  considera- 
^oii  by  the  House  Judiciary  { ;ommlttee's 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  and  the  Hous«  Judiciary 
Committee.  Hearings  were  lield,  and  a 
draft  circulated  to  bench  and  bar  for 
comments.  On  Februai-y  6,  1974,  after 
thorough  consideration,  ttie  House 
passed  a  modified  version  cf  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence. 

«w^  ""^^^  *^®"  ''^"*^  *°  ^»ie  Senate, 
where  they  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  :ommittee 
which  held  additional  hearing  s.  The  Sen- 
»*«•  .aftfr  full  deliberaUon,  passed  a 
modified  version  of  the  rules  an  Novem- 
ber 22,  1974.  As  the  House  ,  nd  SenSe 
bills  were  somewhat  different  these  dif- 
ferences were  Ironed  out  by  a  Conference 
Committee,  which  meticuloisly  exam- 
med  and  reached  a  careful  conclusion 
on  each  difference.  The  Confei  ence  Com- 
mittee draft  of  the  Federal  Ri  iles  of  Evi- 
dence was  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  December  1974  md  signed 
into  law  on  January  2.  1975.  to  become 
effective  July  1. 1975. 

Each  stage  of  the  deliberati  ans  helped 
to  assure  that  the  rules  were  examined 
from  every  angle  so  that  the  would  be 
satisfactory  for  the  wide  varie  by  of  cases 
they  will  govern.  It  was  my  ho  lor  to  lend 
my  efforts  and  support  to  tl  le  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  both  as  i  member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Comi  littee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactm<  nt  of  the 
rules,  and  even  before,  their  i  nportance 
has  been  underscored  by  the  attention 
given  them  by  the  commentators,  the 
bench,  and  the  practicing  lar.  Cases 
have  been  citing  them  as  pen  uasive  re- 
statements of  the  law.  for  sev  sral  years. 
The  practicing  bar  has  been  f  >resighted 
in  arranging  and  attending  <  ontlnuing 
legal  education  programs  abou ;  the  rules 
so  as  not  to  be  caught  unawan  s  on  their 
effective  date.  In  particular,  I  i  all  atten- 
tion to  the  commendable  effo  -ts  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  to  acquaint 
members  of  the  bench,  bar,  anc  adminis- 
trative agencies,  with  the  op  ration  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Eviden<e,  during 
this  past  year,  in  an  Intens  ve  series 
of  regional  and  national  pro  ;rams  on 
the  subject  conducted  by  oitstandlng 
members  of  the  bench,  bar,  anc  teaching 
profession,  including  persons  who  had 
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worked  closely  with  the  drafting  piocest- 
in  Congress  and  on  the  Adv'soi-y  Com- 
mittee. 

Similarly,  the  AmericaaBar  Associa- 
tion has  scheduled  discusiaon  of  tlie 
ijlep.  for  administrative  law  judges,  at 
Its  meeting  in  Montieal  on  August  7, 
1915:  and  tlie  Association  of  Amoricaii 
Law  Schools  Seciioa  on  Evidence  held  a 
i>vjnJ'iii.r  ou  the  rules  in  December  1973. 
to  name  just  some  of  the  programs  on 
U-.2  rules.  AH  of  these  efforts  are  com- 
i;ien{iiiiJr!.  In  coimection  with  the  Fed- 
Fj-al  Bar  Association's  efforts  to  promote 
widespj-cad  knowledcic  concerning  the 
juie.s,  I  would  like  to  mention  in  particu- 
Jar  an  infoi-mative  aiLide  by  Prof.  Paul 
r.  Rcith.stein  in  the  Maicli  1975  Federal 
B.xi'  New.s  which  Z  ati  unanimouii  cou- 
acni  to  be'  jjrint^ed  in  tiie  Record  n.i  the 
conclusion  of  my  coarnenis.  together 
with  a  brief  biogi£i>liic.iLl  memo  of  Pic- 
fes.scirRoth.stein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  WiLhr)  :'■, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordared. 
I  Sae  exhibit  1.' 

Mx:  HRUSKA.  ili .  Pifc-icieut,  in  clos- 
ing, let  me  again  note  that  July  1.  1975. 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence,  marks  a  new  advance  in  ths 
administration  of  justice  in  Federal 
courts.  If  expeiience  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Pioc^dmc  is  any  guide, 
we  can  expect  a  Luge  number  of  States 
to  enact  rules  similaj-  to  these  Federal 
rultfs,  a  process  that  has  ah-eady  begun 
in  a  number  of  States.  It  is  tlius  doubly 
important  that  the  Fedei-al  Rules  of 
E\'idence  provide  a  sound,  salutao',  and 
exemplaiy  codification.  In  this  endea\or 
I  think  the  rules  have  succeeded. 
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I  From  r-edeial  Bar  Nem;.  Marrh,  lt»7!'M 

f  JDtKAI     RlOiS    or   EVIDEIICE    UsUEr.    IN    Nl.W 
Era   in  FEDiBAL  LrriGATIO.V 

I  By  Paul  F.  Koihstein ) 

On  February  2,  197S,  President  Ford  sigiied 
into  law  the  Faderal  Rules  of  Evidemce.  to 
Ijecome  effective  for  virtually  mil  federal  court 
prcxieedingB,  ci\ii.  and  criiuinal,  on  July  1. 
1975.  Cases  begun  on  or  altar  that  date  or 
pending  on  that  date  wm  be  governed  by  the 
nulcs.  TWth  respecrt  to  the  pending  cases,  the 
Judge  -will  have  power  to  exempt  them  where 
serious  Inecnrtty  would  otherwise  result 

The  Precident'B  algnatuiw  put  the  final 
toochea  on  toon  tbext.  a  deeaOe  of  effort 
directed  at  pecfectix«g  «  body  of  iedecsl  evl- 
deuoa  rules— an  effort  which  iimit  grew  out 
of  the  preceding  efforts  of  tJie  National  Con- 
ference of  Commlfisioners  of  Uniform  State 
Law  In  the  TTnlform  Enles  of  Evidence  the 
Aniercan  Law  Instltnte  In  the  Model  Code 
of  E\-idenoe,  and  the  Caltfomia  I«w  Revision 
Cominiaston  In  the  CaUiornia  Code  of  E\-l- 
dence. 

As  early  as  1961,  it  was  officially  reoocnlzed 
In  a  special  report  of  the  Judicial  Ooniiei^nce 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  unlfoim  code  of 
evidence  for  federal  courts  was  desirable.  In 
,,?^'^^^^^iy^  ftuapicee  of  that  Conference 
.'ud  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  S'^ates 
H  committee  was  appointed  to  begin  the  hard 
work  of  drafthig.  Bepresentatives  of  eyery 
.^.'pect  of  trial-related  law  were  on  the  com- 
!.\\  w i  J^^ees.  academicians,  criminal  and 
'■IV  il  tdal  lawyers  from  both  sldee,  etc  Dur- 

r  icnlated  to  benc^  and  bar  for  commenUi. 
In  November  1872.  tlie  draft  was  ready  for 
buprem*  Court  acUou.  Acting  pursuant  to 
XI  lr'f}'''^Z  »"thorlty  useTto  promlSgate 
!'e  Federal  Rvies  of  Civil  and  CrhnUialPro- 


cedure,  the  Court  promulgated  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evideuce  to  become  effective  July  1, 
1078,  unless  Ooagress  ezeixUaed  a  veto. 

The  Rulee  then  hit  a  snag.  Oonezves.  in 
March.  1972.  decided  to  take  a  cloaer  loo!c  at 
the  ifWei,  and  delayed  their  cffecUve  date 
liKleanitely  pending  such  review.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  product  of  the  times.  Congress 
was  seniJtizod  to  usurpeUon  bj-  Uie  presi- 
deiicj-,  and  wa.-;  not  ready  to  cede  •leslslative"' 
P'.eropativej  lo  Uie  Co»irt.  The  Rules  did  con- 
tain a  few  faulty  prjvieions.  aad  also  did  get 
ii,.ro  matieiv.  bcyor.J  mtre  courtroom  me- 
chaJiic?.  bill  on  tlje  »:icle  the  drafi  was 
sound.  Congi-easioiiiil  OissaUslaciion  seemed 
lo  cenua-  paiiicvUnrly  on  ilie  art-a  i,:  priv- 
ileges;. v.berc  ttate  law  v  :i<^  to  be  hu;.ipJantfd, 
in  ac.-crd  wiih  a  n^'aia  theme  cI  Uie  Rule:, 
aald  wJiCie  .so:Te  tradiUcjUil  pririie{:es  .-uch  as 
a  geiierai  d oci-o'  -patient  pri\lle?c  and  buB- 
inud-wiic  {  iuimiioicaUcns  prJv*ie#?e  wfi-e  not 
lo  be  loiiud.  This  \4as  in  accorc  viih  liic 
Ruicx'  geuenU  tendaui.^,  in  lavor  oi  admis- 
bibiliiv.  t)fe:.untl.\  iiK-onsosteuily  and  per- 
Jiiips  lU-ac'visetliv  in  vie*  of  brewliig  pouii- 
i«!  developments,  uhe  Stiprejne  C:.un.s  Rules 
"l-o  granted  toroi:;d  eoverj7tneiiuil  privileges. 

Other  areas  tri  controversy  in  the  l:t;!r.'i 
lududad:  d)  the  precuss  scope  of  the  rule 
iUo.ving  prior  convictiom;  to  be  used  far  im- 
peachment; (2(  t;^  tremendoud  ero.;ion  of 
uhe  hearsa>  rule;  (g>  the  v-ideuing  of  the 
scope  ol  cro=fc  examinatioii;  y4)  a  coutrover- 
-hU  rule  si'i'iSi  .i.  priJEunipaou  the  force  of 
•shiftinsi  ilie  persuasion  burden:  (5)  tlie  al- 
lowance of  a'Jxerse  inspection  <n  memorj-re- 
ireshhig  documents  uaed  before  trial;"  and 
I G)  liie  codlflcatiou  oi  the  power  oi'  ilie  iudKe 
lo  personally  roiiunc-nt  on  Uie  weight  o;  c-vi- 
ilence. 

An  that  controversy  is  now  behind  ti.,.  The 
Rules  went,  through  eereral  more  Conercs- 
sional  drafts  after  the  Supreme  Court  ciraf r 
and  were  finiUly  eu.icted.  Coma  next  July  1, 
lawyers  In  federal  fonnns  will  be  well  advl!=ed 
to  have  boned  np  on  their  federal  Rules  of 
Evidence.  Adminlstrattve  agencies  too  I 
tmst,  win  also  find  the  Rvles  too  convenient 
to  resist,  at  least  as  persuasive  R.nhorirv-  hi 
•*ome  areas. 

If  ejTjerlence  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  is  any  guide,  v.-e  can  expect 
widespread  mimicry  by  the  states.  Some  have 
already  followed  suit. 

Many  conrts,  even  tn  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive enactment,  have  been  using  the  Rules  as 
persuasive  authority,  on  both  the  state  and 
federal  level. 

The  mato  themes  origtnailv  found  In  the 
Rules  Me  still  there:  increased  admiaslbillty, 
new  broader  doses  of  Judicial  discretion,  and 
a  shifting  of  btirdena  to  the  opponent  of  evi- 
dence rather  than  the  proponent.  The  new 
judicial  discretion,  however,  is  not  unlimited 
The  new  Itmlta  wUl  need  to  be  learned  Olci 
caees  may  atai  play  a  role,  but  a  new  role. 

The  shifting  of  toordens  may  be  muBtrated 
with  several  pnjTtelons  from  various  parts  of 
the    RMle«;    duplicated   oopJes   are   allowed 
freely  tmlees  the  opponent  can  show  grounds 
for  suspicion;   there  are  Ubefal  hearsay  ex- 
ceptions,  including  a  "catch-all"  allowing 
.he  Judge  to  create  new  exception  under 
ceitain  condltlonB;  many  documents  aie  self- 
authenticating:  and  experts  giving  opinions 
need  not  present  their  beslB  on  dhect  exanii- 
nation.  A  moment's  reflection  will  reveal  that 
these  provisions  mean  la  e«:h  histance  that 
the  opponent  of  the  evidence  win  have  to 
work  Iiarder.  particularly  tn  disooverv  to  eet 
certain  taformation  he  may  need  for  a  chal- 
lenge, rather  than  being  presented  with  it  by 
tlie  proponent.  Thus,  he  hhnself  wiU  have  to 
set  the  declarant  of  the  hearsay  statement 
get  the  original  document,  get  the  person 
Who  would  know  about  authentdclty,  and  get 
the  expert-B  basis,  if  he  wants  to  mount  a 
challenge  baaed  on  ttieae  -tttlags 
One  final  theme  hi  the  Rules  besrs  men- 

i!fr^°-'  ^"^  ■^*^*  **  *  *^»°^  ««"»  less  fa- 
vorable    to    criminal    accuseds    than    Ihey 
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miglu  have  been,  elthougli  ih.-y  can.:ot  lo 
said  to  be  blaped  again--,  him. 

The  Fitle."  are  divided  Inio  f'c.\-. 
"Articles",  a  brief  sTtr-rrr  rf  winch  ir.T t' 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Uie  Rulet.  Anuv. 
I  (General  Provisions)  deals  Urgcly  with  the 
mer-hanirs  of  presenting,  objectir.s  to.  and 
rulhig  ou  rridence.  It  provides  to:-  h-ir- 
mt;.s  out  of  ran-c  of  the  Jury,  ccKliUc  •  J  o 
concepts  of  pjal..  c-rr-:.,  and  na-mic-;  cTu- 
and  prescribes  Unt  the  Jv.fl^c  'nat-p  ta-.'  -..'.' 
lemjinR-!,-.,!.-  thai  arc  r.t-.-r- -a'T  pr-ir-;.  -.i^-^ 

V^^'t  ^VV^  ""^  ^-'^^'^  '^^^  Qv.«ctlon\ 
■A.tl(..c  Tl  .ie.HJs  \n;ji  iuctirir.l  notice,  settlii- 
up  .1  ie5.  Ol  :  utivc  uidigjutabUitj-  be'.,r.- 
.a.i  KUi  bo  ji-dviaijy  nouueci.  and  pi-es^nb- 
U4:  t  hox-iiitr  ^;-ocetiai_-  luid  ui-iruLii'  is  ■< 
tha  jury.  ArU,r.-.  -u  iLfcuL-Ues  loe  t.-"..'-  T- 
C'/".^''"'"  "-'"^  '*""  "PpIiraWlity  oi'muv- 

relevance  .isainsi  prejudice,  ihne  ccwi  urrv- 
.loii.  and  fx.ni^ion.  and  codifies  pariicuUr- 
Wd  i^pplicauons  oi  such  balancing    Ai  Ucl - 

•ior/h^n"'f""-'  r"''  rnvi-ege*  a^Tthc  rcia- 
)ori.'Jiip   of  .siale  and   ftderal  law   on    f  ■> 
n:atvr.  Anirle  XJ  does  much  the  .^a^ne  for 
th?  mniTer  of  oompetency  of  witnease-.  ar.ci 
ree.lar*^  other  matt«!s  concerning  pre-'.^Tir-,- 

anri  .?^''"*^-'-  P*''»«'»"»y  impearhmenl 
and  rro^  exommaUon.  AracJe  VU  leevlr.tes 
U,e  giving  of  lay  and  expert  opinion  ^iT- 
n-^y  axid  relate  mati^^til^^^i  te  u  . 
hearbay  rule  and  It*.  ejicapUona,  seu-mg  lorUi 
a  dctiiUcd  definU:.;;n  of  hearsay  and  Mbr^.J 
e^tlons.  Articles  IX  and  X  set  fori^  t^.^ 
doc^HiH^ntary  "l^st  evidence"  and  antheut  ic.! 

.^,^S^^°'  '^*  ™<»«  inueresthig  features  i  . 
the  Rul^.  «-e:  ,i)  incneased^ioepti^rv  to 
expert  evidence;  ,2)  I.ee  abUity  to  ImSarh 
^"';  °^»  ^'V*^-:  (3)  application  ^"^^ 
pmileee  law  in  f,tate-substantive-law  ca^lf 

it..n^  '*"*"*  ^^  "  "^'^'  common  law  of 
privilege  interpreted  with  -modem  reeson 
and  experirnce-  in  all  other  casc6M6»  ^vT. 
whitillne  down  of  witness  hioQmp;i«ncL  ex 
ccpt  in  .slate-substanlh-e-laTT^es  .There 
state  competency  law  controls);  (O,  the 
granting  of  a  balancing  power  to  Judges  to 
exclude  certain  convictions  olTered  for  i-n- 
pwwhment   If   unduly  prejudicial    (the   so- 

^^r  J^".*"^  ,P'*'^>=  '"^J  endonwment  of 
the  traditional  ••namm"  scope  of  cross-ex- 

S^nf^^Lif^  «'««««on  Of  Object  a"d 
ofler-of-proof  prooedures;  ,9)  a  pequlremcut 

^^Ir.'  ^Ktr"^""^'^^  clear-cnt  scheme 

^.^2}  ,'T*««»*ton  of  rule,  r^iathig  ui 
I^  ™^H  l"«tir«nce,  offers  of  compromise. 
and  remedial  measures. 

«rZ3^  *''=  T*"^'  *^°y  ™*»*  taterestUig 
provlslons^But  the  most  tatcresttog  thou^ 
is  that  federal  evidence  law  win  low  tind 
toward  imiformlty  and  toward  readier  and 
»ore  oertain  fiscertatament.  The  researchlnir 
of  evidence  questions  will  be  more  dhectefl 
»nd  shnpltfled.  State  evidence  taw  wTJllv 

prot! acted.  Of  course  the  Rules,  belnc  mere 
general  directives  subject  to  taterpr«attS. 
cannot  fulfill  these  goals  100  per^en^^t 
having  at  least  the  common  tBrget  there  be- 
tween  two  covers  on  every  bench  and  m 
every  lawyers  brief  case  wm  help 


PaOF.  ROTHSTETN  BlOGEAPHICM,  i&MO 

Paul  Rothstehi  Is  a  P>-ofes«or  of  Law  a' 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  on  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  1B74-75  academic  year  to 
work  with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conimittee 
ou  Crhninal  Law  Bevisioa.  He  has  writter 
extensively  in  the  field  of  evldenoe  and  trial* 
has  practiced  trial  law.  and  has  participated 
m  a  uumber  of  law  revialon  piajaets.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Evidence  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  aud  Secretary  of  the 
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Evidence  Section  of  tlie  A^'voclntlon  of  Amer- 
ii-iui  Law  Schools. 
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GARY,   IND..  PLANS  FOR 
BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
is  entering  its  Bicentennial  with  an  em- 
phasis on  encouraging  each  and  every 
community  across  the  country  to  develop 
its  own  programs  to  celebrate  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
States. 

An  excellent  example  of  community 
Bicentennial  involvement  in  Gary,  Ind., 
has  come  to  my  attention.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Frank  B.  Roman,  librarian  at 
Mann  High  School  in  Gary,  there  will 
be  a  display  of  a  rare  collection  of  14 
U.S.  Postal  Service  stamps  honoring 
black  Americans.  This  will  be  the  ttrst 
time  this  collection  has  been  shown  in  a 
'  public  school. 

"ITiese  stamps  honor  Booker  T.  Wash- 
higton.  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver, 
and  W.  C.  Handy,  among  others.  The 
latest  stamp  honoring  a  black  American 
IS  of  poet  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  and 
has  a  special  significance  to  residents  of 
Gary.  Mr.  Dunbar's  only  Uving  relative. 
Mrs.  Louis  Comer,  is  a  citizen  of  Gary, 
Mr.  Roman  and  the  others  involved 
m  this  project  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  bringing  a  truly  unique  and  mean- 
ingful exhibit  to  Gary  for  the  beghming 
of  that  city's  Bicentennial  celebration. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  news- 
paper articles  describing  Mr.  Roman's 
efforts  and  the  exhibit  be  printed  in  the 
Recoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Gary  (ind.)  Post  Tribune.  June  2, 

19761 

Can't  Lick  REsxn.T  or  Bic  Thodcht 

Oaiy'8  Mum  Rigb  Schoc^  will  be  the  flrat 

public  aebool  in  America  to  display  a  ran 

couectlon  o*  J4  UJB.  Vmtal  Service  stamps 

honoring  black  Americans.  ""-oiiio 

.^Z"?..***'*'"''  "»n<»toted  collection,  exhib- 
ited tbrough  the  courtesy  <rf  the  VS.  Postal 
Service  and  the  persistence  oX  a  Mann  11- 
'^".'.^  be  at  the  acbod  June  11  and  12. 
Thellbrartan,  Mann's  Bicentennial  chalr- 
inanFrank  B.  Roman,  has  invited  such  dlg- 
nltules  as  President  Ford.  Indiana  Gov.  otis 
».  Bowen.  Indiana  Senators-  Birch  Bayh  and 

Mayor  Bichard  O.  Batcher  and  the  state 

superintendent  of  scbools. 

..*?•  ^^.  ^  ^^  *•»•  •xhlbit  for  Mann  by 

and  others  to  put  prsasure  on  the  postal 
aemce"  after  he  was  told  It  doesn't  clrcmate 
Roman  «l.  said  he  read  about  the  unique 
display  last  January  and  has  spent  much 
time  and  tSOO  of  his  own  fundTto  get  It 
brought  here.  * 

tJlh  ^^.^Y'  ?**"**"*  saxUed.  He  said  he 
teeU  the  display  is  a  good  "tie-in  with  the 
bicentennial  and  that  it  Is  needed  to  give 
Gary  some  q;>lrlt."  * 

«f ^2^.  "!!?'*  J"  »t?»P«  'e»ture  the  faces 
of  famous  black  Americans  and  four  others 
also  honor  Blacks.  The  flnt  one,  in  1940. 
^S^  !?*?•'  ■'•  '^"»>'°Kton,  the  notSl 
T  ,^^'  "*»*««nan  and  founder  of  Tuskeiree 
Institute.  * 

f  ^'*J"«lP'- Oronte  Washington  Carver!  the 
famed  agricultural  sctonttst  best  known  for 

^v'em  "iS^^  '"^^  »^"*'  '^  «»•  "' 
several    Famous  Americans "  to  appear  cm  a 

scries  of  commemoratlvea. 

The  postal  service  said  Booker  T.  Wivshlng. 


centenr  lal 
commei  lorated 
Emanc  pation 


o  I 


ton  Is  the  only  black 

on  more  than  one  stamp, 
deplcUng  the  cabin  In 
was  Issued  on  the 
The  service  also 

anniversary  of  the > 

tlon  in  1963  with  a  stamp  p 
black  chain.  It  was  deslgne  1 
a  black  artist,  and  Issued 
of  the  Century  of  Negro 
In  Chicago. 

After  the  exhibit  at 
win  be  on  display  at 
Side  high  schools  here, 
for   a   month.  After   it   ., 
Roman  said  it  will  be  up 
here  to  display  it,  probabi 
Library  or  in  City  Hall. 

Roman  invited  95  persoi  s 
exhibit  at  Maun.  He  said 
from  President  Fords  office 

Gary  wUl  get  10,000 
the  stamps  to  give  to 
others,  he  added. 

He  said  although  many 
it,  "about  100,000  blacks  ^, 
Revolutionary  War  on  both 
The  display  was  in  Dayt^ 
but  featured  the  latest  Blacl 
only,  he  said.  That  stamp 
Paul   Laurence  Dunbar, 
relative,  Mrs.  Louis  Comer,  _ 
was  an  honored  guest  at  th 
Ing  in  Dayton. 
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Proclama- 

showing  a  broken 

by  Georg  Olden, 

the  opening  day 

Exposition 


P  ogress 
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Ro  isevelt  and  West 

It  will  be  in  Gary 

le  ives  the  schools, 

to  the  post  office 

at  Gary  Public 

to  the  opening 

he  hasnt  heard 

'et. 

para  Jhlets  describing 

schpol  children  and 

pA-sons  don't  know 

pi  rtlclpated  in  the 
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n,  Ohio  recently 
American  stamp 
is  of  black  poet, 

wpose  only  Uving 

ves  in  Gary.  She 

stamp's  unvell- 


(Prom  The  Gary  (Ind.) 

June  6,  197J  I 
Postal  Exhibit  Hah 


'ost  Tribune. 


Gai  r 


Post!  laster 


fo  ir 
tie 


fi-st 


Si(  e 


Pinal  plans  for  the 

special  postal  service  exhlb  t 
leans  on  U.S.  Postage 
announced    by    Garv 
Wilburn. 

The  display  will  be  at 
the  main  post  office  and 
from  June  9  to  July  7. 

Mann  High  School,  whose 
B.  Roman  was  instrumental,  c 
burn,  in  getting  the  display 
has  the  honor  of  being  the 
nation  to  have  the  display 

It  will  then  be  at  West 
High    Schools    and    Pulaski 
through  June  18,  the  day  b« 
It  will  then  go  to  the  post  — 
King  Drive  for  a  week  befon 
at  the  downtown  library 

The   umque   collection   ^ 
In  American  black  history 
the   Revolutionary   War. 
fought  for  the  Ck>lonl8ts 
Bunker  Hill,  is  featured  onj 
stamps. 

The   exhibit    also    has 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Dr 
ton   Carver,   w.  C.  Handy. 
"Father  of  the  Blues,"  poet 
Dunbar.  Henry  O.  Tanner, 
other  places  and  events  In 
history. 


Blacks 

showing  of  a 

,  "Black  Amer- 

Staifips,"  have  been 

Larry    C. 


'  bef  <  re 

o  Bee 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSAilY 
ATTACK  BY  NORTH 
SOUTH  KOREA 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  PresideJt 
25th  anniversary  of  the  atlack 
Korea  upon  South  Korea 
the  Korean  war.  It  is  an  a 
for  us  to  look  at  South  . 
review  the  position  South 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  independence  of  .^, 
which  we  fought  25  years 
an  important  goal  of  our 
South  Korea  is  today,  as  .. 
ago,  an  important  strateg: 
Asia.   In   the"  hand.s   of 
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this  is  the 

by  North 

which  began 

apj|roprlate  time 

I  orea.  and  to 

Korea  has  in 


power.   Korea    would   be 
Japan  as  a  threat.  If 
power  were  to  control  the 
Korea  and  Japan,  that  „_ 
real,  and  Japan  would  hav< 
reaction  to  it. 

For    that    reason, 
States  interest  in  an  _ 

Korea  is  important  to 

important  to  another  Asiar 
tion  with  significant 
in  common  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chi^a 
Korea  in  the  hands  of  in 
power  would  also  be  a 
would  be  a  gateway  to 
industrial  heartland  of 
thus  al.so  interested  in 
is    not    dominated    by 
power— and  today,  unlike 
China  realizes  that  the 
a  friendly  power,   with 
laegemony  in  Asia. 

South  Korea  is  also 

own  right.  It  has  developed 
industrial  nation,  with  a  ri  ,„ 
of  living  and  with  importa  it 
nections  to  the  United 

South  Korea  is  an 
tion  where  the  United  _„ 
should  maintain  a  military 
to  an  ally.  The  land  forces 
rea  are  extensive  and  of 
and  South  Korea  thus  ^„. 
force  element  which  is  not 
ate  American  contribution 
sible  future  conflict  arising 
Korean  aggression.  The 
is  enabled  by  the  South 

ment  of  adequate  land 

to  the  alliance  those  forces 
best  suited  to  provide:  air 
Such  an  arrangement  is  __ 
the  best  interests  and  to  th  i 
of  both  parties,  and  create 
where  the  advantages  of 
weigh  any  possible  disadva^ 
It  is  thus  in  our  interest 
our  alliance  with  Korea, 

clear  to  North  Korea. 

larations,  our  unmistakable 
our  South  Korean  ally  In 
North  Korean  aggression.  .. 
repeat  our  error  which  led  U 
war  of  25  years  ago,  of  _.. 
rea  does  not  constitute  an 
terest  of  the  United  States, 
the  mistaken  impression  .. 
not  use  military  force  to  aid 
in  the  event  of  aggression 
is  an  important  ally  of  the  , 
an  ally  which  continues  to 
own  defense  in  such  a  way 
war  aspect  of  a  Korean  c^ 
not  have  to  fall  on  us.  It  is 
interest  in  every  way  to 
commitment  to  Korea.  I 
that  we  shall  do  so 
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ADMINISTRATION 
GING        ON 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.   BENTSEN.   Mr. 
I  assumed  the  chairmanship 

ate     Transportation     

have  attempted  to  work  _. 
with  the  administration  in 
sound     transportation 
bring  before  the  Congress! 
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luctantly  conclude,  however,  that  this 
administration  has  assigned  transporta- 
tion proposals  a  low  priority  on  the  list 
-if  its  national  concerns. 

Since  March,  my  subcommittee  has 
..6311  promised  a  new  highway  bill. 
Icarcely  a  week  passes  that  the  White 
Ilcuuse  and  the  Department  of  Ti'ans- 
ijortation  do  not  give  us  assurances  that 
their  proposals  are  on  the  way.  Now  it  is 
June,  and  nothing  lias  been  forthcom- 
ing. 

It  is  a  sad  commentaiT,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  Wliite  House  and  tlie  various 
agencies  in  charge  of  transportation.  We 
are  moving  through  an  energy  scarcity, 
our  rural  roads  are  falling  into  decay, 
congestion  and  pollution  still  clogs  our 
cities,  many  States  are  running  out  of 
Interstate  money,  and  tlie  administra- 
tion remains  silent. 

I  believe  that  transportation  will  be- 
come one  of  the  major  i-ssues  of  the  sev- 
enties, as  more  and  more  Americans 
are  forced  to  ask  serious  questions  about 
how  often  they  travel,  what  kind  of 
transportation  they  will  use,  and  how 
they  will  get  to  work.  Yet  there  is  no 
leadership  from  the  executive  branch. 
What  we  need  is  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy,  a  sense  of  transportation 
investment  priorities,  which  will  assure 
the  American  people  that  the  most  mo- 
bile Nation  on  earth  will  not  become 
immobilized  as  our  supplies  of  energy 
become  imperiled. 

I  can  no  longer  wait  for  the  adminis- 
tration proposals.  Today,  I  am  announc- 
ing a  comprehensive  series  of  hearings 
on  the  future  of  the  liighway  program 
and  the  importance  of  national  trans- 
portation policy.  In  these  hearings, 
whicli  will  center  around  specific  issues, 
we  will  explore  in  depth  the  directions 
of  transportation  policy  for  this  decade 
and  beyond. 

Our  witness  list  includes  administra- 
tion witnesses;  State,  and  local  officials; 
citizens'  and  environmental  groups; 
transit  officials;  academicians;  and  two 
former  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tors. 

We  expect  these  hearings  to  have  an 
extra  dimension,  for  we  are  d^ahng  with 
a  set  of  cii'cumstances  unlike  any  we 
have  faced  before.  I  have  informed  the 
witnesses  that  we  do  not  want  to  hear 
a  restatement  of  old  arguments;  we  want 
to  explore  the  premises  underlying  our 
transportation  policy  and  leave  our- 
selves open  to  a  wide  range  of  options, 
either  to  continue  programs  which  are 
effective  or  to  restructure  the  entire 
highway  program. 

Meanwhile,  these  witnesses  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals.  I  urge  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  end  this  inexcusable  delay  and 
to  lay  the  administration  proposals  on 
the  table  so  that  my  subcommittee  and 
the  Congress  can  debate  them  on  the 
merits. 


INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    on 
May  8,  1975,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 


lished a  letter  which  I  wrote  concerning 
the  need  for  a  consti-uctive  review  of 
U.S.  intelligence  efforts  and  the  statutes 
which  underlie,  guide,  and  Ihnit  those 
efforts.  Because  this  subject  will  be  of 
continuing  interest  to  the  Senate  during 
the  months  ahead.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record  together  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Baldwins  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  -to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

intelliueni  e    agencies:    a    need   for    new 

Laws 
To  THE  Editor: 

Hansan  Baldwin  (Op-Ed  May  8)  puts  his 
linger  on  many  of  the  key  issues  in  his  call 
lor  a  constructive  examination  by  the  Con- 
gress of  U.S.  intelligence  activities.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  to  Study 
Government  Operations  with  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Senate  can  make  a  constructive  investi- 
gation—and. indeed,  that  such  an  mvestiga- 
tioii  is  sorely  needed. 

In  the  afterinaili  of  Watergate  and  follow- 
ing a  series  of  shocking  revelations  of  the 
abuse  of  power,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
most  iniporl.tnt  tasks  facing  the  Congress  is 
to  determine  tlie  proper  role  of  intelligence 
agencies  within  our  constitutional  system  of 
government.  Thirty  years'  experience  has 
proven  that  the  existing  legal  foundation 
lor  our  intelligence  agencies,  established 
in  1947.  is  inadequate.  It  is  necessary  to  write 
new  laws,  to  draw  new  guidelines  for  our  in- 
ielligence  agencies. 

That  is  why  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  pro- 
poFed  in  October  of  1974  that  the  Senate  es- 
tablish a  select  committee  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  legal  authorities  of  all  U.S. 
imelli-ence  agencies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  of  the  over-all  U.S.  intelligence  require- 

inriHS. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  for  example,  that 
tliere  is  no  specific  authority  for  any  covert 
operations  by  the  C.I.A.  anywhere  in  the  law. 
In  the  past,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
President  was  empowered  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  assign  •intelligence 
activities-  to  the  C.I.A..  yet  the  law  itself— 
or  legislative  history— does  not  reveal  even 
Die  slightest  suggestion  that  covert  opera- 
tions are  subsumed  under  the  meaning  of 
•intelligence  activities." 

Covert  activities  of  some  kind  might  be 
necessary  in  some  future  circumstances. 
There  must  be  sound  guidelines  consistent 
with  constitutional  guarantees.  Moreover, 
the  distinctions  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic are  far  less  clear  now  than  they  may  have 
seemed    in   the   years   just   following   World 

Technological  advance,  a  boon  to  the  agen- 
cies, has  proven  to  be  a  threat  to  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  It  is  clear  that  secrecv 
and  open  democratic  government  have 
proven  to  be  uneasy  partners. 

It  is  my  view  that  there  is  a  requirement 
for  a  thoughtful  redefinition  of  our  national 
intelligence  needs.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  offers  the 
best  means  of  resolving  the  type  of  ques- 
tions enumerated  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  in 
the  nonpartisan,  thorough  and  considered 
way  demanded  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem. 

Charies  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 

V.S.  Senator. 
Wasiiincton.  Mat  8.   1975. 

On  U.S.  Intelligence 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
RoxBuay.  Conn.— There  le  not  much  doubt 
that  the  K.03..  the  Soviet  secret  police   is 
gloating  In  Moscow. 


Ill  the  last  few  months,  exaggerated.  In- 
accurate or  irresponsible  press  accounts  and 
.self-serving  politicians  have  greatly  dam- 
aged United  States  intelligence  organi^a- 
tion.s. 

Some  crippling  restrictions  already  im- 
ported are  now  being  followed  by  extensive 
and  luimeroiis  investigations  "into  every 
facet  of  intelligence  and  counterintelligence. 
which  may  result  in  new  and  dangerous 
exposure  of  organizations,  methods  and  per- 
sonnel. 

One  oi  ilip  mo^t  damaging  and  irresponsi- 
ble lealcs  in  United  States  intenigence 
IMstory— t)ie  widely  published  accounts  of 
'.he  .salvajir.t'  of  the  sunken  Soviet  sub- 
marine—already  has  occurred,  with  the 
media,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  damaging 
ilie  defease  of  freedom. 

Nrr  is  it  encouraging  that  The  New  York 
Tlnie.>  allowed  the  columnist  Jack  Anderson 
to  trigger  its  o^vn  actions.  The  consequent 
l>)bli.,at!c.:i  b;  Tlie  Times  and  all  other  media 
of  a  faiitastic  technological  feat  and  an 
intellicence  coup  still  incomplete  could 
cpuse  immense  potential  damage.  One  need 
only  retail  the  broken  codes  of  World  War 
It.  and  ir,  roceiit  history,  the  nasty  surprises 
lie  V  Sovipv  weapons  provided  in  Vietnam 
.i.'d  m  tl.e  197.3  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  current  investigations,  therefore — un- 
lct.s  they  are  to  be  of  great  aid  and  comfort 
to  tho.'ie  who  would  destroy  the  system  of 
iJolitical  freedom  that  makes  such"  investi- 
uatioiis  po.ssible — must  concentrate  on  the 
constructive,  not  the  destructive;  on  the 
future,  not  the  past. 

They  nnisi  avoid,  at  all  costs,  any  more 
public  exposure  of  secret  intelligence" meth- 
ods, technology  or  personnel.  No  intelli- 
gence organization,  even  in  a  democracy, 
can  be  a  completely  open  book  if  it  is  ;o 
be  worth  its  cost. 

But  there  are  some  key  questions  th.-.t 
require  reas.sessnient. 

Are  there,  for  instance,  too  manv  semi- 
independent  intelligence  agencies,  each 
vying  for  power?  Or  does  each  have  its  im- 
portant spe.ialized  role  and  does  each  ait 
as  check-rein  on  the  others? 

Should  the  director  of  Central  Intelligence 
be  given  more  power — to  knock  heads  to- 
gether, to  merge,  to  allocate  tasks?  Or  would 
this  continue  and  expand  an  already  dan- 
gerous centralization  of  power? 

Intelligence  and  counterintelligence  are 
twins,  wniat.  particularly,  should  be  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  who  should  do  what  in  counleresplonake 
and  countersubversion? 

It  Ls  easy  to  dismiss  the  Communist  and 
radical  and  terrorist  threats  as  bogeymen 
yet  the  capabUity  of  Ptierto  Rican  nation- 
alists and  radical  Weathermen  to  bomb  pub- 
lic places  repeatedly  without  detection  and 
the  ability  of  so  well-knpwn  a  figure  as  Patty 
Hearst  to  remain  hidden  in  an  American 
underground  speak  badly  indeed  for  present 
and  recent  attempts  of  our  intelligence  .serv- 
ices to  combat  espionage,  subversion  or  even 
simple  anarchy. 

How  does  one  define  the  thin  Ihie  between 
freedom  and  license,  security  and  repression, 
the  ••right  to  know"  and  irresponsibility?  The 
political  extremists  and  fanatics,  in  pursuit 
of  revolution,  believe  that  the  ends  literallv 
justify  any  means. 

United  States  intelligence  agencies  ran 
never  embrace  such  a  concept,  without  ulti- 
mately aiding  the  hidden  enemy.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy— the  ends  justifying  any 
means— would  subvert  our  own  Institutions 
Yet  there  is  a  nagging  problem  here:  a  threat 
exists  and  it  cannot  be  met  by  mouthim: 
shibboleths.  ^ 

How  should  authority  over  our  intelligence 
services  at  the  top  level  be  exercised?  In- 
telligence is  a  tool  of  government:  as  such 
it  can  be  turned  by  those  who  control  it  to 
good  or  evil  purposes.  Who  should  be  the 
guardians  of  the  good,  who  the  monitors' 
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The  more  people  that  get  into  the  act  the  less 
secrecy.  Congresa  is  noted  for  its  blabber- 
mouth proclivities;  if  there  is  to  be  any 
-secret  Intelligence  it  is  clear  that  only  » 
handful  of  Congressmen,  picked  for  ability 
:»dt;ment  and  discretion  and  devotion  to 
Hie  common  good,  can  be  kept  fully  informed. 
-•;aelllgence — facts,  secrets,  our  own  and 
i.;:e  oppositions — means,  today  and  for  the 
.uture.  security— the  difference  between  the 
iuV  and  death  6f  a  nation. 

Granted  the  need,  how  then  do  vou  keep 
•ntelllKence  apolitical,  freed  from  "the  am- 
bivalent pressures  of  domestic  politics  in  a 
milieu  such  as  Washington,  which  is  high- 
ly partisan?  ^ 

And.  ultimately,  the  larger  question— the 
unresolved  residue  of  Wateigate^how  do  you 
furb  executive  power  without  crippling"  it 
and  how  do  you  operate  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, or  for  that  matter,  any  government 
V.  uhout  secrecy? 
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eliminate;  the  tax  deduction 
for  pmst-class  air  pare 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  introduced  a  biU.  S.  1698,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by 
eliminating  the  tax  deduction  for  the 
first-class  component  of  air  travel  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense. 

Recently,  there  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention two  press  items  supporting  this 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  an  opinion  column 
from  the  Louisville  Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  May  15.  1975  j 
Fltinc  Rich 
Many  tax  benefits  which  the  government 
allows  as  the  ordinary  and  necessary  cost  of 
doing  business  are  legitimate  and  there  Is 
no  qufcrrel  with  them.  Others  are  not— to  an 
extent  that  may  surprise  the  general  tax- 
payer. 

Critics  contend  the  definition  of  "ordinary 
and  necessary"— with  a  48-cent  tax  subsidy 
for  every  dollar  of  deductible  business  ex- 
pense—has been  stretched  beyond  the  break- 
nig  point  in  a  ntuiber  of  areas. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  says  the  average 
citizen  has  been  a  sUent  partner  at  many 
higl^-Uvlng  business  functions:  The  cor- 
porate host  pays  half  the  bUl  himself  but 
sticks  the  taxpayer  with  the  other  half  The 
MassachusetU  Democrat  says  it  coste  the 
government  hundreds  of  millions,  perhaps 
bUliona,  of  doUars  to  maintain  the  extrava- 
gant cxecuttve  in  style.  • 

Kmnedy  told  tb*  Gteaate  that  whatever  the 
comptoxity  of  other  aspMts  of  the  business 
expense  issue,  the  tax  break  aUowed  for  flrst- 
class  air  travel  is  one  of  the  least  Justifiable 
and  that's  why  he  was  prompted  to  introduce 
legislation  to  eliminate  it. 

*\,^^?^  ****  ^**"  Aeronautics  Board  figures, 
the  bUl  would  bring  in  an  addiUonal  $280 
million  in  tax  revenue  this  year.  $342  mUUon 
1978  ''**'"  *"^  *^  ™"*''*  "  **^^  million  In 
Nothing  in  the  bill  would  prevent  the  ex- 
ecutive from  flying  flrat  class:  the  additional 
cost  rimply  would  be  treated  as  a  nonde- 
diictlWe  luxury  item.  In  a  period  of  concern 

^*"'t."'°"^*y  *"  "»  '«>*«1  <teflcit.  the 

substantial  reTenues  gained  by  the  proposed 

tax  revision  would  be  especially  welcomT^ 

i  From  the  LoulavUle  Times.  May  23. 1975 1 

Back-seat  Fltino— Kkwkedt  Would  End 

Jet-set  Expeksx  Abuses 
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Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.  the  .„„ 
me  attracted  the  attention 
Chicago  newspaperman. 

"Yoxu- governor  (of  Kent 
are  the  only  gubernatorial 
flying  first-class,  up  front 
der. 

He  referred  to  the  fact 
Wendell  Ford  were  happi; 
poUoi  In  the  less  spacious, 
cheaper— section  of  the  a 
made  no  big  deal  about  fly 
I  don't  recall  his  ever 
favorable  or  otherwise,  for 

,      In  a  $1  billion  state 

Ings  are  minlscule.  But  Go 
standard.  I  believe,  for  o! 
who,  given  their  choice, 
expense  accounts  to  va.„ 
the  tonier  confines  of  the 
Gov.  Ford  is  now  Sen. 
little  doubt  that  hell  be 
ward    Kennedys    newly 
crack  down  on  those  who  fl 
expense  of  all  federal  .„.. 
Many  Jet -set  chlselers 
i^e  that  taxpayers  are  .«.._ 
class  travel.  They  are  the  , 
fe.ssional  people  on  expense 
pen.se  accounts  sub.sequen 
tax  deductions.   And   you 
other  taxpayer  help  foot 
rit2y  flights. 

Sen.   Kennedy's   bill    

tions   only   for   legitimate, 
flights  that  are  in  the 
class. 

".  .  .  In  this  time  of  deef 
is  no  justification  for  a 

laws  that  requires  the  

taxpayer  to  subsidize  the 
class  airfare  for  traveling 
Kennedy  said. 

The  senator  also  noted  tha 
class    flights    as    deductible 
would  produce  a  modest, 
tax   saving:    An  estimated 
1975  and  up  to  $431  million 
Sen.   Kennedys  bill   In   r 
businesses.  "It  is  a  legitimate 
sion  to  travel  by  air  .  . 
out  that  a  businessman 
section  gets  to  his 
the  same  time  as  the  person 
Therefore,  he  said  the  co 
all  that  should  be  allowed 
deduction." 

"With  the  marginal 
48  per  cent,  the  corporatioi 
cent  tax  subsidy  for  every  d 
ible  biisiness  expense,"  Sen 
"In  effect,  the  ordinary 
half  the  tab  for  every  bv.„.„ 
qualifies  as  a  tax  deduction 
waiter  brings  the  bill  at  the 
business-lunch    or    four-co. 
evening  entertainment,  the 
pays  half  the  bill  himself,  t 
taxpayer  with  the  other  half. 
Congress  this  year  would  b€ 
up  the  business-deduction 
that  "business  trips"  are 
"business,"  and  not  pleasur 
reason  for  the  trips.  Numeroui 
account  loopholes  should  b« 
good  start  for  this  tax  ref orn 
Kennedy's  bill.  If  it  passes.  It 
surprise  a  Chicago  newsman 
flying  economy  class,  back 
ordinary  taxpayers. 
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first  class  at  the 

taxpayers. 

pri  bably  don't  real- 
.subsipizlng  their  first- 
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become  federal 
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bill  for  those 
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to   the  National  Governors'  Conference   at 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr ^„,„ 

of  Senator  Hathaway  and 
unanimous  consent  that  a 
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asking  Congress  to  includi 
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eyeglasses,  prescription  _. 
ing  aids  in  the  medican 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi  i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
Joint  Resolxjuon  Me 

CRESS    OF    THE    UNITED 

THE    Cost   of   Eye    Glasse 
Dkuos.  and  Hearing  Aids 
Program 

We.  your  Memorialist.s.  t 
House  of  Representatives  o 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  ar 
islative  Session,  now  assemble 
fully  present  and  petition  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Medicare  Prog  -; 
much  needed  and  much  u.sed 
grade  the  medical  cnre  for 
citizens:  and 

Whereas,  tlie  present  statuti 
Medicare  Program  does  not 
gram  to  include  as  Medicare 
of  eye  glasses,  prescription  6i 
aids;  and 

Whereas,  a  large  part  of  the 
care  for  persons  who  also  t 
Medicare  program  consists  o 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:    That    We.    your 
hereby  respectfully  urge  and  n 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
possible  to  amend  the 
Include  eye  glasses, 
healing  aids  as  part  of  the  -^.„ 
Medicare  recipients;  and  be  it 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of 
duly  authenticated  by  the  S< 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  „ 
State  to  the  President  ot  the 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  L 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
each   member  of   the   Maine 
Delegation. 
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to  make  sure 
deductible  only  if 
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would  be  Sen. 
'  rould  no  longer 
see  a  governor 
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on  behalf 
myself,  I  ask 
joint  resolu- 

Legislature. 

the  cost  of 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr 

W.  Johnson  is  the  kind  of 
nation  needs.  His  vision  is  _ 
perspective  is  so  broad,  ant 
ence  is  so  rich  that  it  is  an 
know  him.   Whether  he 
length  or  within  the  coj 
epigram,    he    is    always 
valuable. 

Recently  he  wrote  a  letter 
colleagues  on  the  editorial 

Baltimore  Sun,  calling 

anthology  <rf  comment  on  " 
of  Vietnam."  His  comments 
ments  and  his  own  obse 
lucid  that  I  think  they 
eluded  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
referred   to    above    be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  _ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

Meaning  op  ViETNAii 
Sir:  In  its  Issue  dated  June 
York  Revieic  of  Books  printed 
it  had  asked  15  of  Its  contrl, 
on  "The  Meaning  of  Vietnam.' 
tors   to  the  Review  are  c    " 

from  an  extremely  rarified 

I  have  read  the  15  responses  wltl 
est  wondering  if  anything 
sensus  would  emerge. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  occnrrei 
According  to  Gore  Vidal  the  1 
nam  Is  that  "Americans  liave 
lousy   soldiers.    In    the    face   o 
Kllroy  throws  away  his  gtin  . 
officer  object.  Ktlroy  frags  him 
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To  Sheldon  S.  Wolln,  Vietnam  fulfills 
Hobbes'  prophecy  that  "those  who  seek  fellc- 
it>-  throxigh  'a  perpetual  and  restless  desire 
cf  power  after  power'  will  find  that  It  'ceaeeth 
or. ly  in  death.'  " 

Susan  Sontag  refers  us  to  the  Melian 
i;ir.logue  in  Thucydides,  Book  V. 

Mary  McCarthy  observes  that  for  a  private 
p<Mson  nothing  is  worse  "than  failing  to  have 
5?rn  in  a  moment  of  clarity  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  then  failed  to  alter  them  .  .  .  That 
is  where  our  country  Is  now." 

To  Norman  Mailer  "the  critical  question 
for  America  Is  .  .  .  not  our-role-in-the-world 
but  the  nature  of  the  democracy  we  can  or 
cannot  create  here." 

Robert  XjOwcU  avows  that  "in  our  defeat 
communism  Is  inevitable  and  cleansing, 
though  tyrannical  forever." 

To  George  Kennan  "the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam are  few  and  plain :  not  to  be  hypnotized 
by  the  word  'communism'  and  not  to  mess 
Into  other  people's  civil  wars." 

An  Englishman,  Stuart  Hampshire  thinks 
that  the  lesson  for  American  Presidents  and 
American  people  alike  Is  "that  they  must 
distrust  chiefs  of  staff  and  military  leaders 
and  advisers  as  being  liable  always  to  be 
wrong  about  foreign  policy." 

So  it  goes — all  of  It  interesting,  some  of  it 
brilliant,  most  of  it  suggestive  and  bits  of 
it  loony.  But  as  far  as  ordinary  people,  mere 
voters,  are  concerned,  seldom  getting  far 
beyond  two  aphorisms  known  to  every  Amer- 
ican schoolboy  for  generations:  "Eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty"— If  you  elect 
a  man  like  Nixon,  you  will  get  a  government 
like  Watergate — and  Facilis  decensus  Avemo, 
translated  by  Dryden  as  "Smooth  the  descent 
and  easy  Is  the  way/ (The  Gates  of  Hell  stand 
open  night  and  day)  "—but  as  applied  In  the 
United  States,  a  reminder  that  it  took  us 
nearly  200  years  to  reach  the  height  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  but  we  made  It  down  to  Viet- 
nam in  28. 


Baltimore. 


Gekald  W.  Johnson. 


INTERIM  GUIDELINES  FOR  MULTI- 
CANDIDATE  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  armouncement  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  pertaining 
to  interim  guidelines  for  multicandidate 
committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

TiTLB  11 — Febebal  Elections 

CHAPTER     n FEDERAI.     EUICTION     COMMISSION 

INTraiM   GUmELINE;    MULTI-CANDIDATE  COM- 
MITTEES 

1.  PoUtical  committees  supporting  more 
than  one  candidate  (multi-candidate  com- 
mittees) which  have  heretofore  reported  to 
two  or  more  supervisory  offloers  or  which,  it 
new.  would  have  tiad  to  file  with  more  than 
one  supervisory  officer  (as,  for  example,  a 
committee  supporting  candlates  for  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Presidency) .  should  flle  their 
July  10.  1975  report  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  1335  K  Street.  N.W^  'Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20463.  MulU-candldate  commit- 
tees supporting  only  candidates  lor  tb»  House 
of  Representatives  should  flle  their  July  10 
1975  report  with  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Multi-candidate  commit- 
tees supporting  only  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate should  file  their  July  lo,  1976  report  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Multl -candidate 
committees  which  have  heretofore  filed  only 
with  the  General  Accountiiig  OiBce  or  which. 
If  new,  would  have  filed  only  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  ooice.  should  file  the  July  10, 
1975  report  with  the  Fedeial  Election  Com- 
mission at  the  above  address. 
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2.  No  multi-candidate  committee  described 
In  the  foregoing  paragraph  need  flle  with  the 
principal  campaign  committees  of  the  can- 
didates supported,  except  that: 

a.  Such  multi-candidate  committee  which 
receives  contributions  earmarked  by  the  con- 
tributor for  any  individual  candidate  or  an 
authorized  committee  thereof  shall  report 
such  contribution  to  that  candidate's  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  and  the  Commls- 
Fi-,>n.  n:i<1 

b.  any  such  multi-candidate  committee 
which  is  authorized  to  make  expenditures  in 
behalf  of  a  candidate  should  report  any 
such  expenditures  to  that  candidate's  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  and  the  Commis- 
sion. If  no  principal  campaign  committee  has 
been  designated,  contrl'outions  and  expendi- 
tures to  be  reported  under  this  paragraph 
sho-jld  be  reported  to  the  Commission  in  a 
form  which  clearly  Identifies  the  candidate 
to  whom  they  relate. 

3.  Multi-candidate  committees  which  have 
not  I::retofore  filed  with  any  supervisory 
officer  should  additionally  file  a  registration 
statement  under  2  U.S.C.  Section  433.  Such 
committees  which  support  only  candidates 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  should  reg- 
l.^ter  with  the  Clerk  thereof.  Such  committees 
which  support  only  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate shoiild  register  with  the  Secretary  there- 
of. All  other  such  committees  .should  register 
^\it'l  tl5c  Commission. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  26 
years  ago  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  on  the  prevention  and 
puiiishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  support 
from  American  lawyers,  jurists,  scholars, 
and  statesmen,  the  United  States  has 
still  not  taken  the  step  of  ratification. 

Through  the  leading  part  the  United 
States  took  in  drafting  an  international 
legal  instrument  outlawing  the  world- 
shocking  crime  of  genocide,  our  country 
established  a  firm  and  clear  policy 
toward  that  crime.  And  yet  we  have 
failed  to  follow  through  and  ratify  the 
convention. 

The  championship  of  human  rights  is 
In  keeping  with  our  historical  traditions. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  1948,  drew  the 
analogy,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  and,  on  the  other,  between 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  international  covenants,  to 
show  how  legally  binding  Instruments 
followed  and  gave  force  to  inspirational 
and  moral  declarations. 

As  former  American  Ambassador  to 
the  U2J..  Charles  W.  Yost,  testified  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  SentU«  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

In  my  diplomatic  life,  at  the  VJf.  and 
elsewhere,  no  question  has  ever  been  asked 
me  about  the  policy  of  my  country  which  has 
been  more  difltcult  to  answer  than  questions 
about  American  inaction  on  this  convention. 

Accession  to  the  treaty  will  not  only 
increase  our  moral  stature  in  the  worid. 
but  will  fulfUl  that  basic  purpose  whkdi 
President  Richard  Nixon,  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  urgtaig  ratlflcatlon  of 
the  Oenoclde  CSoorentlon.  caDed  "the 
building  of  International  order  based  on 
law  and  justice." 


Oiu-  country  has  protected  the  lives  of 
seals  and  migratory  birds  through  agree- 
ments with  other  nations.  The  time  has 
01  pa^iimuioa  sjb  9m  jam  Aoqs  0%  avaoo 
saving  the  most  endangered  species  of 
all — mankind. 


ENERGY    AND    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20  of  this  year,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  host  and  to  participate  in  a  confer- 
ence on  "Energy  and  Government" 
sponsored  by  a  number  of  congressional 
representatives  in  cooperation  with  the 
Fund  for  New  Priorities  in  America.  At- 
tended by  U.S.  Government  and  local  of- 
ficials. Members  of  Congress,  private  oil 
industry  representatives,  economists,  en- 
vironmentalists and  concerned  citizens, 
the  conference  provided  the  forum  for  a 
wide  range  of  opinions  on  this  important 
issue.  We  were  privileged  to  have  Martin 
Agronsky  as  our  moderator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  on  the  Conference 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ensbgy  and  Government  Towaio  a  Sound 

On.  POLICT 

DiHKBrN  Senate  Orwjct  BTTiLDtNC, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  20.  197S. 

Sponsors  include  the  following  members  of 
Congress:  Senators  James  Aboureek,  Joseph 
R.  Blden.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Frank  Church, 
Dick  Clark,  Alan  Cranston,  John  C.  Culver, 
Mike  Gravel,  Clifford  P.  Hansen.  Gary  Hart. 
Floyd  K.  Haskell,  WlUlam  D.  Hathaway, 
Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr., 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr..  George  McGovern, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Frank  E.  Moss,  Claiborne 
Pell,  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Richard  S. 
Bchweiker,  Stuart  Symington.  John  V.  Tun- 
ney; 

Members  of  the  House  include:  Bella  Ab- 
zug.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Jerome  A.  Ambro, 
Ike  F.  Andrews,  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Berkley 
Bedell.  Jaime  Benltez.  Richard  Boiling.  John 
Brsdemas,  George  B.  Brown,  Jr..  Silvio  O. 
Oonte.  John  Conyers.  Jr..  Thomas  Downey. 
Bob  Eckhardt.  Don  Edwards,  Frank  E.  Evans, 
BUl  Frenzel; 

Benjamin  A.  Gllman,  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 
Jr..  Tom  Hazlcln.  Michael  Hairlngton.  BiU 
Hefner,  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  Richard  Kelly, 
Mathew  F.  McHugh.  ToTbert  H.  »*s1^5^'^n«1^1. 
Andrew  Maguire,  Edward  MezvlnaU.  Normjua 
Y.  Mlnetz,  Anthony  Toby  Moffett.  David  B. 
Obey,  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Teno  BoncaUo, 
PhUip  E.  Ruppe,  John  F.  Selberllng.  Burt 
L.  Talcott,  Morris  K.  Udall.  Joseph  P.  VJgo- 
rlto,  WiUlsm  F.  Walae,  WUlUun  O.  Whlte- 
hurst,  Lester  L.  Wolff.  Antonio  Borja  Woo 
Pat,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fond  for  New 
Priorities  In  America. 

FBEFACE 

The  conference  on  Energy  and  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  a  series  held  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fund  for  New  Prioritiee  In  America 
to  examine  critical  questions  facing  our  na- 
tion today. 

The  report  of  the  rapporteur  has  not  been 
reviewed  by  those  attending  the  conXerenoe 
and  therefore  does  not  nrrn— siHj  repieaent 
the  views  of  aU  of  the  parUe^pants  nor  does 
It  present  every  view  iiTpressiirl  durli^  the 
day's  conference.  While  not  n^glscti 
natural  gas  and  nudsar  enaiKy.  tt 
noted  that  the  focus  ct  Uw 
directed  towards  oU  In  Tttattl1ilil'«g  a 
"eound  oU  poil<7." 
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INTRODUCTION— COOTTRENCE  PDRPOSE 

OPEr*??>..***iL°,"  embargo  and  subsequent 
OPEC  (Oil  Producing  and  Exporting  Ctoun- 
tries)  cartel  that  served  as  a  catalyst  In  pro- 
peiling  us  to  rethink  our  total  short  wid 
long-range  needs.  Our  current  enercv  re- 
sources are  finite  and  we.  as  a  nation  have 
neeu  wasteful  In  their  use.  A  year  a.id  a  half 
has  passed  since  the  oil  embargo  and  it  does 
u>i  appear  as  though  our  nation  has  come 

Art.»III^^  *'m**  '''*  *""By  C'isi«-  While  the 
Adii  inlstrauon  has  offered  some  policy  sug- 

attlnr.,  V'^'^wr'  '*''""e  that  addltlonll 
a  teniion  should  be  focused  on  the  problem 
oi  energy  and  government  and  the  develon- 
ment  of  national  goals  and  strategies         '^ 

CONFEREItrR  OVmvIEW 

ou«t1«n^"'*"'"!i!  participants  raised  main 
qtiestions   regarding   the   allocation   of  our 

dSnT°"''*"-  '^"^  ™"''"'"*  befiind  p^i 

--.^o^^"".**"*"*'"-''  question  wa.s  raised  with 
regard  to  establishing  our  nation^  prior- 
ities suggesting  a  re-examination  of  o«r  in- 
dividual and  national  values 

There  were  a  number  of  areac;  of  tnneral 
consensus  including  the  need  to 
fhl.i^****""^  °^"  »niPortation  of  petroleum 
thus  decreasing  our  foreign  v.Unerabil.tv 

dentL.d?^d"  ""'■'*"  "'^  '■'^''"'^•"^  ^--'^'^■ 

(3)   promote  and  encourage  researc'i  anri 

development    of    alternate  tner^  '^,rcLf 

'Z^.t^nT^JZ^-  «-"--«'  or  a  JoZ': 

w^/'l  s^' '1*^'"^"'"  '»  domestic  supp'; 
'ng  new  governmental  structure™ 

EXAMmiNC    OCT.    NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 

ouT'rndurtrr  "s^cTeTyt^^Sf  V"^"'"  ^' 
lanrelv  with  Th.^s     :         '"^^y"****    rested 

ecewarv  wh.n"""  «>'«Werations  may  be 
!i..«!f^  ^  *****  *"*  evaluate  our  enercv  nrn! 
ductlon  and  distrihiiHn»    »*       "^'^rKy  pro- 

"t"    ""^  "le  American  peoole  acponfo  *« 

thJtS^rafSHSeSiVsr.e'sr  '^•^*'- 

servatlon.  and  the  cort  InprSuc^^^"" 

•■vxn.  HMBier  in  order  to  conserve  en»ri7ir  t* 

we'S?^I,n*^  °"'  curr^rva!^  ^Bu 
»e  might  be  able  to  convince  her  to  use  mass 
transportation  If  facilities  were  avaJla^e^e 
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point  of  the  argument  , 
to  find  a  mix  or  balance  ■ 
politically  %'lable   within 
our  society. 

The  participants  agree  I 
tant  to  instill  in  the 
public  the  fact  that 
not   unlimited.   This  .v., 
to  set   the  right  climate 
an  energy  policy 

DFCREASmc   OUR   FOREIO  i 

In  formulating  our  .., 
appeared  to  be  a  general 
need  to  decrease  our  vu 
energy  sources.   The   1 
however,  that  we  must 
aocouniing  of  our  own 
tlon  and  anger  was  ev, 
ticipant«  over  tlte  laulc 
existed  at  the  national 
of  the  oil  embargo.  Tlie 
any  felt  that  the'  Govern 
than   helpful    in    releashi 
ar,d  has  no'  t\en  succeec 
themselves.  Even  though  f 
lal  official.s  assured  the 
is   worltiiig  on  an   inve... 
data  on   our  energy   reso 
pants  felt   it    to   be 
with  an  energy  plan  •.\  it 
rely  on  factr;. 

Knergy  const- rut  I  ion  ami 

There    was  almos^i   total 
afereement    Inai,   enei{>y   c( 
pri-.rity  consideration  in  o 
plan.  Numerous  proposals 
red  .'e  energy  demand 
ge:  I  (iasoline  mileage  ^ 
bilp<^.  .stricter  building  ^^ 
to  tiiergy  efficiency,  a  high 
tHX  on  imported  oil) 
incentives  on   home    ... 
lal>ellj!ig  of  energy  efiic... 
and   a  massive   investmem 
portation. 

Disagreement  among  the 
as   to  whether  energy  con- 
duced demand  was  sufficlen 
ergy  needs  or  whether  we 
crease    our    domestic    supp 
advanced    the    con.servatioi 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  " 
proach  liefore  rushing  to 
sources.  We  might  be  loci- 
systems  and  approaches  tha 
our  best  long-term  interes 
should  be  made  to  avoid 
policies  that  would  be  bii 
lar   area.    Environmental 
well  as  a  potential  brea 
cartel  are  factors  which.  ...^ 
gue  for  a  cautious  approach 
avoid  hasty  decisions  such  ( 
by  the  Interior  Departmenl 
lease   lo  mUlion  acres  of 
rights.  According  to  one  pm 
sion   was  made  in  only  two 
staff  consultation. 

Increasing  domestic 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vl< 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  on 
sion  and  even  if  this  were  *" 
would  never  return  to  its  la 
immediate  problem,  however 
lize  the  tools  at  hand — oil, 
energy  into  the  next  decade. 
It  was  reported  that  oil 
dropped  by  300,000  barrels  j 
has  shown  little  growth  ir 
result  is  that  we  ore  Impoi 
day  than  a  year  ago.  and 
Imported  amounts  to  one 
currently  use. 

It  was  also  reported  that 
increase  in  domestic  supply 
at  a  2"^  growth  rate,  half 
and  Institute  some  of  the  coi. 
lues,  it  is  still  projected  that 
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the  framework  of 
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national  policy,  there 
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—'-g   was  expre.ssed. 
have  an  accurate 
refources.  Consterna- 
by  some  par- 
information  that 
le*el  during  the  time 
arilcipants  gener- 
lent  has  been  less 
any  information 
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anelists  occurred 
con^rvation  and  re- 
to  meet  our  en- 
also  need  to  In- 
f.    Those    who 
viewpoint    felt 
and  see"  ap- 
de  relop  new  energy 
locking  ourselves  Into 
would  not  be  in 
.  and  an  effort 
very  stringent 
bind  ng  in  a  partlcti- 
c^nslderations   as 
of  the  OPEC 
contended,  ar- 
They  wanted  to 
1  the  one  made 
In  choosing  to 
'  iffshore   drilling 
pafielist.  the  decl- 
weeks  with  no 
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supply 

was  advanced 

:he  cartel's  ero- 

i>ccur.  the  price 

firmer  level.  The 

Is  how  to  uti- 

lal  and  nuclear 

)roduction  has 
tlay.  while  coal 
yoduction.  The 
more  oil  to- 
total  energy 
third  of  what  we 


srti  ig 
"  tie 


a  Id 


if  there  is  no 

we  continue 

our  past  rate, 

con*rvation  meas- 

i^'e  would  liave 


iafi«^°"  ^^  mUlion  barrets  of  oil 
1980  at  a  cost  of  «85  billion  < 
It  was  essential,  therefoi  b,  ac 

number  of  speakers,   that   we 

domestic  supply,  a  number  of 

.suggested. 

1 1 )  The  view  was  advanc 

production  might  best  be 

a   iree   market  approach    1 

domestic   production   is 

lower  U.S.  price  and  that  ., 

creased  our  dependence  on 

oil.  In  elfect,  we  have  beer 

OPFC  cartel  by  keeping  U  S 

market  price.   With  a  free 

ceutive  to  find  new  oil  or  tc 

ary   and    tertiary   sources 

creaaes.  Increased  drilling  . 

feet  oi  we.ikening  the  OPEC   cartel 
\Z)    One  participant  quest 

uiarkto     system     was 

Wnat    would    happen,    the 
asked,  if   tne  OPFC  cartel 
Its  price?  Wouldnt  the  do. 
loinaiically  increase  without 
ariuaiul  justification.' 

!3)  A  number  of  ^„.„,.^, 
uiat  the  lederal  governraei  t 
iHte  the  price  of  oil.  The  fui  < 
i!on.  However,  was  determ  i 
that  would  provide  an  incei 
tion. 

U  ,vas  reported  ihat  thei 

feient   prices   for   lecoveringJ 

be  retrieved  at  $6  a  barr»l 

at  $10  and  oil  irom  shale  ' 

and  $15. 

<  4 )  one  .speaker  stated  tua 

ing  elimination  of  the  dep) 

tne  oil  indiLstry  would  have 

pi  $2.5  to  $3  billion  ui  cash  n 

lead  to  greater  reduction  in 

duction.  The  government  si 

market  price  of  domestic  oil 

I>ensate  the  oil  Industry  for  t™ 

needed  to  finance  drilling    It 

that  an  increase  of  about  2 

m  ga.=ioline  prices  would  be 

i"P  for  the  lost  depletion  „..^, 
( 5 »  The  depletion  allowan<  e 

by   a   number  of   the   panel 
speaker  suggested   that  It 
sive  subsidy  of  investment 
resource.  We  do  not  have  a 
ance  for  solar  energy,  and 
distorts  our  allocation  of  r 
the  benefit  of  percentage  uc.i 
explained,  not  as  one  explon  s 
but  only  as  one  produces  and  t 
reason    the    subsidy    encourai « 
ploitation  and  therefore  wasfe  ' 
centlve  price  was  advocated  wl 
difficulty  in  determining  a  fal 
(6)    One   suggestion   called 
price  between  $8  and  $10 
trolling  the  5.25  old  oil.  The 
vanced    that   our   present    to 
tone  price  for  old  oil  and  one 
oil)   discourages  secondary  an« 
covery  from  old  wells.  A  slngl » 
be  an  incentive  to  working  tl 

(7)  The  proposal  was  made  p,i 
the  price  of  oil  down  at  aroui  d 
and  make  up  the  difference 
clearing  price  through  some 
which  might  be  rebated  to 
particular  needy  sector. 

(8)  Arguing  against  a  single 
contention  that  if  we  are  to  p 
centive   to  production,   we 
pointing  our  production  prU. 
cern  was  raised  that  there  Ise  _.  , 
for   any   government  productl  m 
plan.  Some  evidence  was  prese 
creased  profits  have  been  df 
lated  ventures.  This  should 
government   expense.   Plnpon 
centives  to  specific  production 
avoid  potential  abuse. 

19)   One  conferee  suggested  ifetalning  the 
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depletion  allowance  but  adding  a  plow-back 
feature  requiring  companies  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  they  have  invested  the  incentive 
in  the  ground. 

(10)  The  suggestion  was  also  advanced 
that  a  government-supported  corporation  be 
formed  to  invest  in  the  development  of  shale 
and  other  esoteric  energy  sources,  not  eco- 
nomically viable.  Sugh  a  corporation.  It  was 
pointed  out,  would  not  need  the  immediate 
economic  justification  that  a  private  enter- 
prise requires. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  AND  HECULATION 

Beyond  the  immediate  question  of  setting 
an  incentive  price,  there  -was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  gov- 
ernment regulation.  7 he  conference  partici- 
pants suggested  a  number  of  new  or  restruc- 
tured governmental  mechanisms  for  consid- 
eration. 

(1)  It  was  suggested  that  the  government 
become  involved  in  the  distribution  as  well 
as  the  production  of  our  energy  supply.  A 
National  Oil  Authority  might  be  formed  to 
coordinate  distribution  ns  well  as  pricing. 
Sucli  an  authority  would  eliminate  regional 
disi'riniination  in  oil  pricing  and  supply 
wl;ich  adversely  affects  the  northeastern 
states  since  they  are  largely  dependent  en 
higher  priced  foreign  oil.  The  National  Au- 
thority might  buy  oil  dear  and  sell  It  cheap 
in  those  areas  where  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  In  a  more  general  sense,  one  panel 
tnembcr  suggested  that  since  energy  avail- 
ability is  a  basic  ingredient  in  the  whole  mix 
of  our  economic  activity,  It  should  be  con- 
trolled Just  as  money  and  credit  have  been 
controlled.  Also,  energy  has  a  direct  effect 
on  many  sectors  of  the  economy,  for  example 
transportation  or  housing.  Therefore  a  del- 
icate policy  is  necessary  because  of  the  pos- 
sible snowball  eiTect.  An  oil  authority  could 
also  be  used  to  purchase  domestic  oil  from 
suppliers  utilizing  new  technology  which 
Kould  serve  to  subsidize  such  developing 
technologies.  It  would  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  stabilizing  and  controlling  oil  prices 
and  woiUd  provide  incentives  for  production 
when  required,  without  creating  an  ela- 
borate and  cumbersome  control  mechan- 
ism. 

(3)  The  suggestion  was  made  that  new  ex- 
ploration and  production  be  kept  separate. 
In  other  words,  we  should  not  let  the  off- 
3hore  oil  exploration  and  subsequent  drill- 
ing proceed  together,  for  example.  The  ex- 
ploration should  come  first,  possibly  through 
a  government  contract  or  through  a  gov- 
ernment corporation.  Then,  in  line  with  na- 
tioual  priorities,  a  clearer  determination  of 
precisely  how  much  development  Is  needed 
wm  guide  the  dhrection  of  the  productlcm 
The  same  should  hold  true  for  oil  and  gas 
on  federally-owned  lands. 

(4)  New  reseaich  for  alternate  energy 
sources  should  be  kept  separate  from  de- 
velopment so  that  the  price  motivations  are 
not  the  sole  determinants  in  develc^ment 
The  government  can  assess  all  of  the  varia- 
bles before  proceeding  with  development 

(5)  The  suggestion  was  also  advanced  that 
ne  proceed  with  developing  an  oil  storage 
program,  providing  possibly  a  three  to  four 
month  supply.  This  program  would  provide 
bar  ^^ahist  any  possible  future  oil  em- 

n^r^HA  ''*""°''ary  note  was  expre.-sed  with 
regard  to  the  government  Involvement.  We 
tr^°,,"l  not  encourage  government  participa- 
tion beyond  what  Is  necessary  to  achieve  our 
priority  goals.  Government,  it  was  pointed 
o  t  ,s  subject  to  the  same  monopolUtIc  and 
bureaucratic  tendencies  that  the  oil  industry 
IS  subject  to  and  substituting  one  for  the 
other  may  not  produce  better  results  We 
Should  use  current  structures,  wherever  pos- 
sible.  as  long  as  they  are  In  line  with  national 
goals. 

(7)  The  question  of  government  control 
enters  when  examining  the  market  structui* 


of  oil  companies — Is  it  ccnnpetltlve  or  mo- 
nopolistic? One  participant  argued  that  be- 
cause of  the  capital  Intenslvenees  of  oil,  tb» 
monopolistic  structure  is  probably  unavi^da- 
ble.  However,  another  participant  suggested 
the  breakii.g-up  of  too  large  oil  companies 
because  "Bigness  is  not  goodness". 

THE  FUTURE 

The  majority  of  the  participants  seemed 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  future  energy 
needs  will  be  more  easily  met  than  our  cur- 
rent requirements.  Theie  was  a  consensus 
that  the  search  for  alternate  energy  sources 
must  proceed  without  delay  and  that  the 
$11.3  billion  allocated  for  research  over  the 
next  decade,  while  possibly  not  sufficient, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  diiection.  It  was 
f uitlier  noted  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
move  to  alternate  energy  sources,  whether 
tliey  be  solar,  fusion,  geothermal  or  a  com- 
bination of  them. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  tliat  research 
and  development  should  be  separate  since 
private  price  incentive  may  hamper  research 
eftorts.  One  case  in  point  is  that  of  solar 
energy,  where  the  technology  exists  but  it 
is  not  a  viable  concept  economically.  With  the 
p->SiSibility  of  government  involvement  In  the 
research  and  promotion  of  solar  energy,  sev- 
eral options  are  available.  Long-range  eco- 
nomically viable  methods  may  be  uncovered, 
or  the  government  can  permanently  subsi- 
dize this  energy  source  if  Its  efficiency,  avail- 
ability and  safety,  for  example,  override  Its 
economic  justification. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie  discus.sion  was  lively  and  at  times 
heated  which  helped  to  shape  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement.  There  was  a  con- 
sensus that  the  most  critical  problem  exists 
in  the  short-run.  Future  energy  sources  were 
receiving  funding  and  would  probably  be 
available  by  the  end  of  the  century.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  verbalize  and  shape  our  national 
rroals  and  priorities.  This  may  require  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  Individual  and  collective 
'alu-^s  as  a  nation.  Tliere  was  a  consensus 
RT  to  the  need  to  decrease  our  foreign  vul- 
nerability to  the  importation  of  oil  but  meth- 
ocis  for  achieving  that  goal  differed. 

The  tone  of  the  conference  pointed  to  the 
need  for  national  action  now.  We  must  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  setting  national  goals  and 
priorities.  We  must  inventory  our  resources. 
We  must  assess  the  national  need  and  begin 
iii'.mediately  with  an  aggressive  conservation 
program. 
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ABC  NEV^^S  EXAMINES  U.S.  FOOD 
POLICY  FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  1975,  AT 
10:00  P.M.   (EST) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  principal 
food  exporter,  wielding  more  power  on 
the  intemationai  gi-ain  scene  than  Saudi 
Arabia  commands  in  the  world's  oil 
market.  America's  vast  grain  supply  gives 
this  Nation,  therefore,  a  potential  weapon 
more  valuable  than  either  arms  or  gold. 
And  the  U.S.  Government's  policy  deci- 
sions regarding  its  food  supply  pro- 
foundly affect  the  cost  and  availability  of 
food  throughout  the  world. 

ABC  News  'Close-Up"  examines  Amer- 
ican food  policy  and  the  role  it  has 
played  both  in  intensifying  the  world 
himger  crisis  and  in  contributing  to  high 
food  prices.  The  program,  entitled  "Pood: 
Crisis  of  Price."  will  be  aired  this  Friday, 
June  27. 1975,  at  10  p.m.  (EST)  through- 
out the  Nation  on  local  ABC  affiliate  sta- 
tions. In  Uie  ViTashington.  D.C..  area,  the 
program  will  be  carried  by  WMAL-TV, 
channel  7. 

Emmy-winning  producer  Pamela  Hills' 
investigation  uncovers  the  series  of  events 
that  has  brought  about  the  ciuT«it, 
devastating  situation.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  major  grain -exporting  Nation 
which  does  not  formally  manage  and 
regulate  its  grain  supply.  Six  multina- 
tional grain  companies  account  for  over 
three-fourths  of  America's  grain  ex- 
ports. The  program  examines  the  close 
relationship  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  those  giant  grain  com- 
panies, and  the  disturbing  questions  it 
raises  about  the  Department's  perform- 
ance in  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer and  farmer. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  the  JJJB. 
Government  made  three  fateful  decisions 
in  the  early  1970's:  To  idle  millions  of 
acres  of  farmland  through  direct  pay- 
ment to  farmers  not  to  plant;  to  en- 
com-age  a  series  of  major  gi-ain  deals; 
and  to  emphasize  political  rather  than 
humanitarian  uses  of  food  aid  at  a  time 
of  great  famine.  These  actions,  coupled 
with  crop  failures  here  and  abroad,  have 
had  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
world  food  crisis.  They  resulted  in  in- 
creased competition  in  the  commercial 
grain  market,  depletion  of  grain  reserves 
that  traditionally  protected  the  U.S.  live- 
stock producer  and  the  American  con- 
sumer, skyrocketing  food  prices,  wildly 
fluctuating  grain  prices  for  farmers,  and 
intensified  himger  abroad. 
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With  ABC  Reporter  Brit  Hume  and 
correspondent  Peter  Jennings,  "Close- 
Up"  details  this  urgent  story— one  that 
has  too  long  been  misunderstood  or 
largely  ignored  by  the  press.  Through 
interviews  with  Govennnent  officials  and 
economic  and  agricultural  experts,  the 
program  examines  an  issue  of  great  sig- 
nificance. Not  only  for  those  Americans, 
consumers  and  farmers,  who  must  suffer 
financial  hardship,  but  for  aU  the  people 
throughout  the  world  who  must  go 
hungry. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  every  Member 
of  Cpngress  and  other  officials  of  our 
National  Government,  includhig  Pi-esi- 
dent  Ford,  will  be  able  to  view  this  im- 
portant program  Friday  evening. 
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RAIL  SAFETY  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION: AN  IMPERATIVE  NATIONAL 
NEED 

.Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  pointing  out  the  de- 
teriorating conditions  of  rail  beds  in 
New  Jersey,  particularly  the  North  Jer- 
sey Shore  rail  line.  The.se  conditions 
while  they  may  vary  in  degree,  are  all 
too  typical  of  rail  beds  not  only  in  New 
Jersey  but  also  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  legislation  which  I  helped 
author  to  create  40.000.  jobs  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  rehabilitaUon  of  rail 
lines.  This  would  put  40,000  unemployed 
persons  to  work  and  put  them  to  work 
to  Jobs  of  the  highest  necessity.  So  I 
think  this  represents  the  soundest  pos- 
sible legislation— fighting  our  national 
unemployment  problems  and  meeting  a 
major  national  need. 

I  feel  that  the  Star-Ledger,  in  its 
usual  outstanding  fashion,  has  done  an 
exoeUent  job  of  highlighting  the  need  for 
raUroad  rehabilitaUon. 

ni  order  that  the  Star-Ledger  editorial 
wiu  become  a  part  of  om-  nationl  record 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   tliat   it   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Raii,   Safety 

~^*.*  i*!^f  **"  conmutted  $5  miiiioa  to 
j!^  2«te"orated  trackage  of  the  North 
«tif  Tk!*1°^  ™"  "°''  *»"*  tJ^*  e.xpendJture 
iZftH^'*t*  f*''"*'  y**"  «PPe«rs  to  be  far 
T^Hv!;^!!,'  ^.^  actwany  needed  to  assure 
relatively  safe  rail  travel. 

For  thousands  of  commuters  who  use  the 
i!?  ■  7*?,'*^'  <**sturWng  physical  evidence, 
on  a  dally  basis,  of  a  roadbed  that  requires 
a  more  expansive  repair  program,  evident  In 
the  numerous  instances  of  rotting,  split  and 
crooked  ties  and  missing  spikes  ^ 
♦J^*  Mtenslve  disrepair  of  the  Shore  line 
«^  f  !S  '**"  P»ctor««"y  documented  lu  The 
Star-L«Kl^r.  which  was  practically  a  repro- 
duction  of  arUcles  and  photos  carried  by  this 
newspaper  In  1973  and  1974.  ^ 

Last  year,  the  state  appropriated  an  arirti 

tional  ,986.000  to  rebuild  d'^terl^at^  2^1 

ions  of  the  roadbed,  but  it  would  ap^r 

that  the  rehabilitation  project  will  require 

considerable  more  funding.  require 

Of  the  total  state  subsidy,  more  than  a.-* 

S'd.rtl^!^'^;:."  ^  proicteTtherTha*? 
tuose  directly  related  to  raU  safety  .  .  .  while 
.ommuters  daUy  continue  to  ride  over  hl«! 
ardou,  sections  at  reduced  speeds  to  miml 
niii-e  the  Incidents  of  accldentj 
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The  Social  SKcuRiry  Ret  rlmp.nt  Tkst 

lNTRODT7CTIOr 

Social  Security  beneficlarl  is 
have  their  bereflts  reduced 
ings  exceed   certain  limits, 
called  "retirement  test,"  or 
"earnings  limitation,"  or  • 
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Social  Security  Act.  The 
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■Social  security  is  a  so 
Jem  under  which  worlters 
ents  are  insured  agahist  loo 
rpsulting  from  the  worker's 
or   retirement.  The  benefit 
when  that  loss  occurs  are 
lially  replace  the  earnings 
thus  to  help  prevent  the  eci# 
that  wou:d  otlierwiae  result 

"Necessary  in  any 
vate    or    social— is    some    . 
whether,  and  the  extent  to 
i"sured    against    has   oc 
mechanisms  used  in  the  »„ 
giam  is  the  retirement  test 
underlying  this  lest  is  that 
earnings  from  work  are  belca 
I  ne  10.SS  of  earnmgs  insured 
-i-rved.  wliolly  or  partly." 

The  1971  Advisory  Council 
ntv  echoes  this  thought  w 
The  social  security  cash 
are  de,.signed  to  provide  pro 
'pss  of  earnings  from  work 
in  old  age,  death,  or  c 
Jiiecl'aiiism.s   used   to   v..,.^».„, 
loss  of  earnings  has  occurre  1 
ment    test.  The  a.ssumptlon 
test  is  that  if  a  beneficiary  b 
work  are  below  a  certain  leva 
uigs  has  occurred  and  social 
are  then  payable  to  partially  i, 
!ngs  that  have  been  lost."   : 
:97i   Advisory  Council   on  i 
H.  Doc.  No.  92-80,  92nd  Cong., 

The  1975  Advisory  Council  l 
rity  also  paid  some  attentioi  i 
ment  test  and  in  its  report  s  ■■ 
"The  Council  has  reviewed 
of  the  retirement  test  and 
test  IS  consistent  with  the  ua. 
prn>cjples  of  social  security- 
part,  earnings  lost  because  o 
old  age,  disability,  or  death 
n<itioa  of  the  retirement  test 
The  necessity  for  the  test 
universally   accepted,   and 
accept  the  need  for  the  test  » 
agreement  as  to  what  the  test 
example,  in  the  consideration 
other  bills  which  led  up  to 
nty  Amendments  of  1972  ( 
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which  could  be  received 
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and  under  the  law  future 
tlcipated  with  the  exempt 
«3.720  for  1980. 
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so  great  that  he  will  receive  no  OASDI  bene- 
fits is  referred  to  as  the  overaU  earning  limit. 
This  limit  will  vary  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  benefits  to  which  a  worker  and  his  family 
are  otherwise  entitled.  The  following  table 
.shows  the  overall  earnings  limit  at  varlotts 
Deuefit  levels: 

Overall 
Monthly  Benefit  Earningn  Limit 

*93.80  (January  1976  minhniun  for 
retirement  at  age  65) $4,128.00 

il90.00  (estimated  average  old-age 
benefit,  January  1975) 5.  »88.  00 

$316.30  (maximum  primary  bene- 
fit payable  to  a  man  who  re- 
tires at  age  65  In  Januarv 
1975)    ".     8.48r.  40 

$847.00  (maximum  family  benefit 
under  law  in  effect  January 
1975)    ._'_   19.089.60 

For  illustrative  purposes  the  effect  of  the 
retirement  test  on  two  aged  couples,  as- 
sumed to  have  the  same  amount  of  annual 
earned  income  by  the  husband  ($3,600  in  one 
example  and  $6,000  In  another)  but  eligible 
for  different  amounts  of  Social  Securitv  bene- 
fits, is  shown  on  the  following  table.  For 
couple  A.  the  husband  received  $93.80  a 
month  and  his  wife  $46.90,  or  a  combined 
monthly  benefit  of  $140.70.  or  $1,688.40  a 
year.  For  couple  B,  the  combined  husband- 
wife  benefit  Is  assumed  to  be  $270  a  month 
($180  for  the  husband  and  $90  for  the  wi'ei 
or  $3,240  a  year. 

Efject  of  retirement  test  icith   husbuiiaa 
annval  earnings  of  $3,600  h)  1974 
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Couple  A 

$1,688.40 

0 

1.688.40 


Annual  benefits 

Total  benefits  lost.. 
Total    benefits    re- 
ceived   

Effect  of  retirement   text  irith    husband. •> 
annual  earnings  of  $6,000  in  1974 


Couple  B 

$3.  240.  00 

760.00 

2,  490.  00 


Annual  benefits 

Total  benefits  lost. 
Total    benefits    re- 
ceived   


Couple  A 

$1,688.00 

1.688.40 

0 


Couple  B 

$3, 240.  00 

1.450.00 

1,790.00 


B.  The  "Monthly  Measure"  of  Retirement: 
Regardless  of  the  annual  earnings  limita- 
tion, a   beneficiary  will  receive  his  benefit 
for  any  month  in  which  he  does  not  earn 
more  than  $210  In  wages  and  did  not  render 

'substantial  services"*  in  self-emplovment 

C.  No  Limit  at  Age  72:  '  ^ 
At  age  72  and  thereafter,  beneficiaries  re- 

ceive  their  monthly  benefits  without  regard 
to  their  earnings,  but  earnings  in  the  year 
age  72  was  reached  were  counted  In  the  test. 
The  1972  amendments,  however,  modified 
this  provision  so  that  earnings  in  and  after 
the  month  of  attaining  age  72  would  no 
longer  affect  the  benefits  pavable  for  earlier 
months  in  the  year. 

D.  Earnhigs  to  Which  the  Test  Applies: 
In  determining   for   beneficiaries   in   the 

U.S.  whether  or  not  the  earnings  limitations 
have  been  exceeded,  only  "wages"  and  "net 
earnmgs  from  self -employment"  are  consid- 
ered (whether  or  not  such  wages  c  earn- 
Jngs  are  derived  from  employment  covered 
py  the  Social  Security  Act) .  Income  which 
is  neither  wages  or  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  Is  not  counted.  Thus,  persons 
may  receive  any  amount  of  income  from  In- 
vestments (such  as  Interest,  dividends,  and 
rentals  from  real  estate),  and  any  amount 
Of  income  from  pensions  or  annuities  with- 
out having  any  reductions  in  OASDI  benefits 

The  reason  why  only  "earned  Income"  Is 
counted  m  applying  the  test  Is  generally 
n*mJi!?  *°  *^®  purpose  of  the  program  as 
providing  an  income  In  lieu  of  wages  or  self- 
ompioyment  Income.  Thus,  the  1969  report 
on  the  retirement  test  explains  that: ' 

The  test  applies  only  to  income  from 

FrKjtnotes  at  end  of  article. 


work,  benefits  are  payable  regardless  of  In- 
come from  investment*  and  other  nonwork 
sources— savings.  Investments,  insurance, 
and  the  like.  To  Include  nonwork  income  In 
the  earnings  counted  for  retirement  test 
purposes  would  be  contrarv  to  the  purpose  of 
a  social  Insurance  system— to  Insure  against 
loss  of  earnings  from  work.  Income  from  non- 
work  sources  generally  continues  after  re- 
tirement as  it  did  before:  retirement  cannot 
be  determined  by  measuring  the  presence 
or  absence  of  nonwork  income.  Moreover,  dis- 
incentives for  the  creation  of  private  pen- 
sion plans  and  savings  for  retirement  would 
i-esult  from  inclusion  of  nonwork  Income 
under  the  retirement  test.  Furthermore,  do- 
hig  so  would  make  the  retirement  test  simi- 
lar to  the  means  test  used  to  determine  ellgi- 
bUlty  for  payments  under  public  assistance 
programs,  and  would  thus  tend  to  subject 
the  social  security  program  to  the  same  sort 
of  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at  the 
a.ssistance  programs." 

Similarly,  the  report  of  the  1971  Advisory 
Council  explains  that  It  considered  whether 
nonwork  Income  should  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining an  individuals  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits but  decided  that  the  test  should  not  be 
changed  in  this  respect.  Regnrding  this  point 
the  report  says:  •'• 

"The  CouncU  considered  the  Issue  of 
whether  nonwork  Income,  such  as  income 
from  investments,  rents,  pensions,  dividends. 
Interest,  and  the  like  should  be  counted  in 
determining  income  for  retirement-test  pur- 
poses. If  the  retirement  test  took  account  of 
income  other  than  earnings  from  work,  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  retirement  test  but  an 
income  test.  If  it  became  an  income  test,  the 
fundamental  idea  that  social  security  benefits 
are  intended  as  partial  replacement  of  earn- 
ings from  work  would  be  diluted  or  lost.  In- 
come from  savings,  investments,  and  pen- 
sion plans  ts  not  a  base  for  measuring  the 
loss  that  the  program  Uisures  against. 

"Perhaps  even  more  important,  changing 
the  retirement  test  to  an  Income  test  would 
discourage  individual  thrift.  Social  security 
benefits  would  no  longer  be  a  base  on  which 
the  individual  could  build  through  savings, 
investments,  private  Insurance,  and  employ- 
er pension  payments.  In  effect,  retired  work- 
ers would  be  penalized,  through  withholding 
of  their  contributory  social  security  benefits, 
for  having  tried  to  improve  their  situation. 
"*,nother  major  result  would  be  the  under 


^--Hitnlng  of  the  partnership  between  social 
.security  and  private  pension  plans.  Over 
225,000  qualified  corporate  retirement  plans 
(including  proflt-sharUig  plans) ,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  other  plans  established  by 
employers  and  Individuals,  are  designed  with 
the  assurance  that  social  security  benefits 
would  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  retire- 
ment income  provided  tmder  the  plans.  If 
this  assurance  were  removed  and  private 
pension  payments  or  increases  In  these  pay- 
ments would  result  in  reduction  of  social 
security  benefits,  employers  would  have  little 
incentive  to  establish  or  continue  pension 
plans  or  to  Increase  pension  pavments  " 

The  1975  Advisory  Council  also  considered 
this  point  and  said:  » 

"The  retirement  test  has  been  criticized 
because  It  does  not  take  into  account  a  bene- 
hciary  s  Income  from  nonwork  sources  such 
as  dividends,  rents,  or  pension  payments.  If 
the  test  took  account  of  Income  other  than 
earnings  from  work.  It  would  no  longer  be  a 
retirement  test  but  an  income  test  If  It  be- 
came an  hicome  test,  the  fundamental  Idea 
that  social  security  benefits  are  Intended  as 
a  partial  replacement  of  earnings  from  work 
would  be  diluted  or  lost," 

E.  Effect  on  Dependents  and  Survivors- 

If  the  dependents  of  a  retired  worker  are 
receiving  benefits  on  the  basis  of  his  earn- 
ings  record,  their  benefits  will  be  reduced  If 
the  retired  worker  exceeds  the  earnings 
limitations  (even  If  the  dependents,  as  to 
their  own  earnings,  have  themselves  sUved 
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within  the  earnings  limlU) .  In  making  such 
deductions,    all    the    family's    benefits    are 
added  together,  and  the  reductions  are  made 
In  the  total  famUy  benefit  as  deacrlbed  pre- 
viously. If  a  dependent  (Including  the  eligi- 
ble dependeiub  of  a  disability  beneficiary) 
exceeds  the  earulnR.^  limitations,  his  bene- 
fit  will  be  reauced,  but  the  benefits  of  the 
other  members  of  the  fainilv  wUl  not  be  af- 
fected. As  shown  by  the  husband  and  wile 
examples  on  page  4.   if  the  hu.sbaud   went 
over   the  earnings   limit,   both  his  and   his 
wife's  benefit  would  be  affected.  If  the  wife 
Is  the  sole  worker,  however,  only  her  bene- 
fit would  be  affected. 
F.  Test  for  Beneficiaries  Outside  the  U.S 
The  retirement  te.«t  is  different  for  people 
who   work   outside   the   United   States.   Anv 
such  work  that  is  in  covered  emplovment  is 
considered  under  the  regular  test.  Employ- 
ment  which    is   not   covered   by   the   Sociai 
Security  Act  is  treated  differently;  a  person 
under  nee  72  in  this  situation  wUI  not  be 
paid  H  beneht  for  any  month  lu  which  he 
works  on  seven  or  more  calendar  days. 

ir.    AKOUMF.Nt'S    Kl.'R    AND    AGAINST    THE    BK-nRE- 
MENT  TEST 

A  In  F.HVor  of  a  Retirement  Test: 
Proponents  of  the  retirement  test  point 
out  that  the  Social  Security  (0A80I>  sys- 
tem has  been  designed  since  its  Inception  in 
1935  to  protect  against  one  specific  risk:  the 
lORs  of  earnings  cattsed  by  death  or  retire- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  family.  They  argue 
that  this  basic  principle  of  the  system  will 
be  violated  If  an  individual,  upon  reaching 
retirement  age,  is  able  to  draw  his  full 
benefits  even  though  he  is  substantially  em- 
ployed. In  their  view,  the  program  Is  designed 
to  provide  social  insurance  against  loss  of 
earnings  rather  than  to  provide  annuities  at 
a  fixed  age,  as  in  private  insurance. 

Those  who  defend  the  test  also  point 
out  that  the  great  majority  of  older  peo- 
ple who  are  eligible  for  benefits  would  not 
be  helped  by  the  elimination  of  the  test 
either  because  they  cannot  work,  earn  less 
than  $2,520  a  year,  or  are  age  72  and  over. 
Its  repeal  would  pay  a  premiimi  to  people 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  keep 
on  working  after  returement  age.  as  opposed 
to  those  who  are  forced  to  retire  because  of 
health  or  other  compelling  reasons."  In  their 
opinion,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  use 
the  limited  money  avaUable  to  the  system 
to  pay  as  adequate  benefits  as  possible  to 
those  people  who  are  really  retired  rather 
than  "to  spread  the  money  "thin"  by  giving 
benefits  to  all  ludi\-ldual8  who  have  attained 
the  minimum  age  of  retirement  under  the 
law.  Other  spokesmen.  Including  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  believe  that 
automatic  payment  of  benefits  without  an 
earnhigs  test  might  depress  wage  levels  So- 
cial Security  beneficiaries  might  l>e  willing 
tp  work  at  less  than  the  usual  scale.  If  thev 
also  were  in  receipt  of  their  benefits. 

The  proponents  of  the  retirement  test 
further  state  that  the  repeal  of  this  pro- 
vision, without  reduction  of  other  benefits 
would  add  a  substantial  cost  element  to  the 
program.  In  this  regard,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  elimination  of  the  retirement  test 
would  add  a  substantial  cost  element  to  the 
program.  In  this  regard,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  elhnination  of  the  retirement  test  would 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  system  by  about  $4 
billion  in  the  first  year  (1975).  If  the  test 
were  eliminated  for  people  age  65  and  o\er 
only,  the  first  year  cost  would  be  about  $•>  5 
billion. 

B.  Against  the  Retirement  Test:  * 
Those  who  would  eliminate  the  "retire- 
ment test"  believe  that  Social  Sectirity  bene- 
fite  should  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right  at  the 
minUnum  retirement  age.  Tills,  they  argue  is 
consistent  with  the  "Insurance"  concept 'of 
the  system :  benefits  are  related  to  the  wages 
of  the  employee  contributor  and  should  be 
payable  without  nn  earnings  test " 
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i„T^^*l  advocating  the  repea!  of  Uie  t^st 
nstet  that  the  reasons  which  motivated  Its 
institution  m  1935  are  not  vaUd  today  They 
state  that  the  policy  of  dlscouraghig  older 
l^?'*'".^"'"  working  past  an  arbitrary  re- 
tlrenwmt  age  originated  durtog  the  depres- 
^^l^^!/^  **  r"  neceasarj-  to  lncrea.se  Job  op- 
portonltles  for  younger  workers.  Today-^ 
s.  fh'^ifS?*^"*  economy  does  not  need 
»^f     fwtrtctlve  measures.  Tlic  retention  o: 

many  older  persons  from  w.->rkliig.  w  ith  a  re- 

^  Kh^i  t^-^f  '"*  ^'"'^  '«^t  that  the 
ago  at  which  the  retirement  test  no  loucer 
applies  haa  beeix  pradually  lowered  by  C^! 
Krew  to  age  72.  thus  Illustrating  the  fac- 
Jh!~?  ««'"°™'«'  conditions  havi  changed' 
the  retirement  test  has  become  l^sg  neccss^n ' 

t^KT'  and  ^''''  GovernnirS- 
«}V  r  eX'S  e^o^^^e^  ^^l^ 
oTfh^^^r^;;'  '''''-  -^^-«  '"  ""  -rec"t 
fi.i!^''?^*  *"!?•"''   *^*  retirement   te.st  malu- 

!w  tad.i?/  T'^"''*"  -^""^^^  imrdihfp  for 
inoe©  IndlTlduals  who  must  work  to  «.imni» 

Sont'",'*""^*"-  ™»  'robvi'^us  Thej- 
point  out,  when  one  considers  that  the  maxl- 

at  age  65  In  January  of  1975  Is  less  than  S3  I 
f?*i^^*"'  "^*t  "^e  mixumum^^th^: 
Stat'^h'^-  "^'^  ."^*  •verage^'S^S 
.  ^  Si***'  present  approaches  only  ta  400 
SaSS«^r-  "**  «tl«™*n*  test  (SSsJ^'S: 
equities  In  a  great  number  of  indiirtriiVoi 

S^-^'  the  l^uvldual  hi  uLS  mS 

V^\T*^^"^°"'-  '^^  practice  the  te»t  Is 
compUcated  and  difficult  for  the  orm^ia-v 
person  to  understand  "  ordiiia.v 
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m.   USiaLATITE   DEVELOPMENT 

Aimough  Congress  has  always  provided  a 

^ri™  ?f'S*  **'*.*''  ^''^  Social  ^^vSIrpro- 
gTMi,  It  has  modified  the  definition  of  retire- 

S^h^K%^°''^'"  °'  "«""•  OrtgJnaUy  the  law 
prohibited  a  person  from  drawing  a  beneflt 

regular  employment."  The  term  'reeSlar 
employment."  howe^r.  was  not  d^ne^  ^™I 
*!^ *"  ''•▼erappiied  because  the  law  was 
«^^.il'2?'  "«*  *^«  «"t  monthly  social 

mStSSS^^S*  ^'^^  amendments,  a  test  ^-as 
SSi^,""""  ^^^  •  month's  beneflt  was 

o^^SS^t^*^*^  S«nirlty  Amendments 
Vi*I^J^  ^  wniings  limitation  from 
liu&^t^y.t.'?^!^'  *~*  "»•  amendments 
The  amendments  of  l»SO  also  eliminated  the 
earning,  te«t  lor  beneflclaries  age^^und 

wi^^  »»34  amendments  lowered  the  age  at 
Which  earnings  were  exempt  from  the  test 
from  75  to  7a.  They  also  changed  the  etuS- 
ings  limlUtion  from  a  simple  monthly  test 
to  one  tbat  measured  both  nicmthly  and  vel^- 
Jy  earnings.  Under  this  test  oiie  moiiths 
beneflt  was  withheld  for  each  MO.  or  frac- 

*J^«,'^';^'  ""'  *  beneficUrys  earnings 
(from  both  covered  and  uncovered  employ- 
ment)  exceed  $1,200  a  year.  However.  L 
beneflt  was  withheld  for  any  mouth  in  whkh 
the  beneficiary  both  received  wages  of  &80 
or  less  and  did  not  participate  in  substautlli 
self -employment. 

Thus,  if  a  beueficlary  earned  $1,200  01    he 

IT^ii^^t  '"'•*  '^"*'^'  ''^''''^-  ^  be  earned 
» 1 .280,01  be  would  lose  two  beneflt  checks 
(disregarding  the  monthly  measure)  and  so 
on  untu  all  twelve  checks  were  lost  in  a  year 
J!i^^^^  *  bcneflciary  earned  more  than  £2  - 
080.  The  Social  Security  Amendments  «if 
1958  increased  the  monthly  measure— the 
•mount  that  could  b«  earned  In  a  month 

•?,'-?oIS'^*''*  *  beuefltr-from  MO  to  $100. 

The  19«)  Amendments  changed  lli€-  rtiiif - 

F.x■>^nr.ies  af  <nj  of  article. 


mAQt  test  by  «Ilmlnatln{ 
a  month's  beneflt  be  lost^ 
in  excess  of  $1,200  and 
vision  that  a  beneficlar' 
benefits  for  every  $2  of  € 
and  tieiow  $1,500.  and  $1 
*1  of  earnings  over  $1. 
eliminated    from    the 
poasibiUty.   which   exis.,^ 
that  a  beneflciary  might 
lits  than  he  reaiteed  in 
the  *  1.200  Umit. 

The  retirement  test  w 
l»til    Social    Security 
ireasiug  from  «300  "to 
eamiug.s  over  $1,200  that 
ductlou  at  the  rate  of  $i  i 
S2  of  earnings. 

The  1966  Social  Securii 
increased  the  annual 
*1,200   to  $1,500:    lb) 
lUnlt  of  the  $l-ior-$2 

>i2.7ili)  so  thrtt  $1  in 
each    .f.2    of    eurnings 
$2,700,     with     $l-for-$l 
S2,700:  and  (f )   permltte< 
l)enefits  to  a  beneflclarv. 
amount   of  his   annual" 
month  in  which  he  did  ) 
more  than  $125,  rather  ti, 
Tlie  1967  Social  Securltj 
increa.sed  the  annual 
$1,500  to  $1,680;    (b) 
limit  of  the  $l-for-$2 
$2,880  so  that  $1  in 
each  $2  of  earnings 
880  with  $l-for-$l 
and  (c)  permits  payment 
a  beneficiary,  regardless  of 
annual  earnings,  for  any 
h»  does  not  earn  wages  oi 
rather  than  $125. 

The  Social  Security 

effecilve  January  1973,  (a) 
nual  exempt  amount  from 
(b)    eliminated  the  $1- 
ihat  regardless  of  how 
earns,  each  $2  earned  in 
year  will  cause  only  a  $1  . 
fits:   (c)  permits  payment 
a  beueflcliUT-,  regardless  of 
annual  earnings,  for  any 
does   not   earn   wages   of 
rather  than  *140:   (d)   prowi 
year  in  whicH  an  individui  l 
earnings  In  and  after  the 
he  reaches  age  72  will  not 
under  prior  law).  In  deter 
earnings  for  that  vear:  an< 
1975  the  amount  of  exempt 
automatically  increa.sed  in  ] 
Use  m  the  average  earning! 
security  purposes  each  tiuw 
toraatic  cost-of-living  Inci 

Suteequent  legislation 
nual  exempt  amount  to 
the  first  atitomatlc  increa 
lor  197.'>. 


the  provision  that 
or  each  $100  earned 
substituted  a  pro- 
would  lose  $1  in 
e^nlngs  above  $1,200 
benefits  fwr  every 
a  0.  This  legislaUon 
r<  tirement    test    the 
ste«  I  in  previotis  law. 
Icse  more  in  bene- 
rued  income  over 


s  changed  by  the 

Ai^eudmenta   by  in- 

Ihe  amount  oi 

are  subject  to  re- 

I  benefits  for  everv 


'•ba 


benef  ts 
betwe  n 
reduct  on 


tv.  PRorosAf  s  roR 


A.  liepeai  of  the  Test: 
In  every  Congress  bills 
repeal  the  retiieniciu  test 
would  co6t  .56:i  of  payroll 
cost  basis  u.e..  this  is  the 
the  total  contribution  rate 
Increased  on  the  basis  of 
The  Social  Security  Administration 
hiUmate    that    in    1975    the 
about  $4-$i;i    billion  and 
1976.)  If  the  test  were  elimi 
age  65  and  over,  only,  the 
would  be  about  $2.5  billion. 

B.  Modification  of  the  Test 

The  present  retirement 
Clements: 

1.  the  annual  exempt  amoufct 

2.  the  reduction  mechanls  a 
$2  of  earnings  above  $2,630) 

3.  the  mwithly  measure 

4.  exempt  ajre  1 72  .ind  over » 


Jtce^  J6,  19 ro 


frame  rca-k, 


d' 


Amendments  <a) 

amoimt  from 

the  upper 

'  from  $1,700  to 

is  withheld  for 

ween    $1,600    and 

reductions    above 

payment  of  full 

regardless  of  the 

arnlngs,    for  any 

ot  earn  wages  of 

$100. 

Amendments  (a) 

amount  from 

the  upper 

'  from  $2,700  to 

Is  withheld  for 

$1,680  and  $2.- 

above  $2,880; 

)f  full  benefits  to 

;he  amount  of  his 

month  in  which 

more  than  $l4a 


Am<  ndments  of  1972, 
Increased  the  an- 
$1,680  to  $2,100; 
foi-!>l   reduction  so 
mv  ch  an  individual 
<  xcesa  of  $2,100  a 
r4duction  in  bene- 
full  benefits  to 
1  he  amount  of  his 
ni  )nth  In  which  he 
nore  than   $175. 
profides  that  In  the 
attains  age  72, 
mouth  m  which 
be  included  (as 
deteijuining  his  total 
(e)  starting  m 
earnings  will  be 
roportlon  to  the 
taxed  for  social 
there  is  an  au- 
in  benefits. 
IJ  crease<l  the  an- 
,300  a  year  .-ind 
alscd  ft  to  «?  520 


exem]  t 
benefi  ts 

n 

benefi  is 

3, 

n 


a 

thf 


tiat 


inci  ide 
amouit 


w  ise 


$: 


c  'T«Ncr 


Wlthiii  this  basic 
of  these  elements  may  b< 
to  liberalize  the  effect  of  the 
The   foUowlng  examples 
ol  some  of  the   many 
this  fraraework,  together  . 
cost  if  the  cliange  were  to 
1.  Increase  tiie  annual 
Provide  an  annual 
I  a)    $3,000— $1   of 
fuel-.  $2  of  earnings  above 
Cost:   about  $0.3  billion 
<b)    $3,600— $1    of 
eiich  *2  of  earnings  above 
Cost:   about  $0.7  billion 
(c)    $4,800—$!    of   beneflls 
each  $2  of  earnings  above 
Cost:   about  $1.6  billion 
2.  Rerommendation  of 
Council : 

The  1975  Advisory  Coiuic 
with  3  members  dissenting 
ment  test  be  cliauged  so  L 
of  earnings  would  be  subject 
ductlon  In  benefits.  In  Us 
cll  said:  " 

"The  first  level  would 
<  o  the  annual  exempt  _^„ 
the  present  law  ($2,520  in 
the  present  law,  no  benefits 
held  from  earnings  within  th 
"The  second  level  would  i 
between  the  annual  amoun 
the  present  law  and  twice  thl! 
amount  ($2,520  to  $5,040  In 
Within  this  level  would  be 
holding  rate  of  $1   in 
earned.  Instead  of  the  ^.^„, 
rate  of  $1  for  every  $2  earned. 
"The  third  leyel  would  Incl 
lu  excess  of  twice  the  annual 
under  the  present  law  (l.e    , 
The  withliolding  rate  at  this 
as  under  present  law,  $1  in 
$2  of  earnings. 
"The  provision  of  the  law 

cally  adjusts  the  exempt 

the  second  level  of  earnings 
for-$3  withholding  rate  Is' 
crease  in  the  future  as  genera 
ings  rise. 

•The    main   effect   of   thl« 
would  be  a  significant  reductl. 
fits  withheld  from  individual 
tween  one  and  two  Umes  the 
amotuit.  I\>r  example,  under 
worker  wlio  earned  $5,040  in 
$1,260  of  social  sectulty  bt*. 
Under  the  Council's  proposal,  _ 
would  have  only  $840  vrtthhel  1 
mg  to  a  >i  reduction  In  the 
retirement  test.  The  table 
the  effect  In  1975  of  the 
in  withholding  rates  for 
ond  level.  The  percentage 
amount   withheld  Is  greatest 
level  of  earnings,  »*ere  the  1 
security  benefit  recipients  ma 
to  be  greater. 
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($1  for  each 
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earnings 

J2,520. 
J5.040 
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under 
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\\.  260 
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WftMiol^ng 
under  I 
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eralizat  }n 


a 


nje  flrst-yeai-  (19761   cost 
posal  is  estimated  at  about 

The  Council  also  recomn.™ 
tion  of  the  monthly  measure 
It  would  however,  retain  the 
the  first  year  in  which  an  Individual 
cash  benefits.  The  Council 
that  this  change  woiUd  reduo 
the  cash  benefits  program.s 
ni!i;ir);j  in  ijie  flrict  rear. 
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1975. 
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would  have 
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ihte  Individual 
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million. 
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FOOTNOTES 

!  The  status  of  the  Social  Security  Program 
and  Recommendations  for  its  Improvemtmt. 
Repoit  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  S?- 
ciirity,  Washington.  1966. 

-The  Retirement  Test  Under  Social  Se- 
curity; H.  Doc.  No.  91-40.  91st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  p.  2. 

"  Reports  of  the  AdvLsory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  Reports,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  29. 

•For  the  debate  on  these  provisions,  fcee 
appendix. 

■Tlie  annual  earnings  limitation  will  rise 
automatically  (see  p.  12  below)  each  time 
benefits  are  increased  under  the  automatic 
cast-of-living  provisions,  included  in  P.L 
92-336.  The  latest  estimates  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  actuary  indicnte  the 
following  annual  exempt  amoutUs:  1976, 
S2,640:  1977,  $2,880;  1978,  $3,240;  1979,  $3  480 
1980.  $3,720. 

"The  meanings  of  "substantial  services"  in 
an  individual  situation  involve  a  highly  sub- 
jective Judgment  as  to  whether  in  the  specific 
situation  'the  Individual  can  reasonably  be 
considered  retired  in  the  month  in  question." 
See  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Sec.  404.4i<j 
for  "Definition  of  'substantial  services.'  " 

•The  Retirement  Test  Under  Social  Se- 
curity, p.  3.  Also  see  the  letters  from  the  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  iransmittinff  the  renort  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

"Reports  of  The  1971  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  p.  24-25. 

"  Reports  of  The  Advisory  Council  t>n  Social 
Security  (1975).  p.  29. 

'"The  retirement  test  was  first  applied  to 
employment  outside  the  U.S.  in  1955.  Before 
that  time  the  income  counted  was  earnings 
from  covered  work.  The  1954  amendments  In- 
cluded all  earned  income  in  the  test  and 
established  the  7  days  foreign  work  test. 

>' However,  see  excerpts  in  appendix  from 
the  1972  Senate  debate  on  this  point. 

^-  See  appendix  for  1972  Senate  debate  on 
this  topic. 

■  With  regard  to  arguments  in  favor  of  re- 
pealing the  test,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
in  1971  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  a  study 
'>f  the  feasibility  of  eliminating  the  test-  but 
the  House-Senate  conference  which  met  to 
reconcUe  the  differences  between  the  House- 
passed  and  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
WU  agreed  to  drop  the  provision  calling  for 
the  study.  ^ 

"  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Coiuicll  on  So 
clal  Security  (1975)  :  30. 
Ibid.  p.  31. 


I   ask   unanimous   con.sent   that   it   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordei-ed  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eastern   Maine   Electric   Cooperative,    Inc. 
Board  Resolve — June  19,  1975 
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believe  they  wili  be.  to  request  the  Maine 
delegation  to  push  for  full  development  of 
the  projects  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on 
as  early  a  schedule  as  possible  considering 
Of  course,  the  International  aspects  of  the 
projects. 


PROPOSED   ENERGY    PROJECTS    IN 
MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President  I  wi.h  to 
shaie  with  my  colleagues  .some  inlorma- 
tlon  I  received  this  week  from  a  good 
mend  m  eastern  Maine.  Mr.  Bob  Clark 
Mr.  Clark  is  the  general  manager  of 
Eastern  Maine  Electric  Cooperative  In 
Calais  and  has  been  closely  involved 
with  me  and  my  colleagues  from  Maine 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  funding  and  con- 
struction of  two  important  public  works 
projects— the  Dickey-Lincoln  Hydroelec- 
toc  Project  and  the  Passamaquoddv 
Tidal  Pi-oject. 

These  two  proposed  projects  provide 
important  altemaUve  energj-  sources 
which  would  be  both  nonpoUuting  and 
renewable.  Debate  over  these  projects 
has  contmued  for  several  years  and  Is 
a  matter  which  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
nr^,;i^^l"«'  future.  The  Information 
Kl^  ^l  ^';  ^^""^  provides  valuable 
background  material  for  that  debate  and 


Whereas,  the  undeveloped  hydroelectric 
potential  in  the  State  of  Maine  Is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  development  of  future 
economical,  nonpolluting  energy  resources, 
and 

Whereas,  oil  costs  and  other  fossil  fuel 
co.sts  have  lately  increased  fourfold  causing 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  hardship  for 
many  people,  especially  thosse  on  fixed  in- 
comes, in  purchasing  their  basic  energy 
needs,  and 

Whereas,  uranium  pricing  probably  will 
not  remain  static  but  will  increase,  "nor  Is 
the  available  quantity  of  uranium  unlimited, 
and 

Whereas,  f.illing  water  remains  constant 
lu  cast  when  we  consider  that  it  is  put  above 
tlie  dams  by  nature  requiring  onlv  the  ac- 
tions of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  rainfall  to 
"fuel"  the  hydro  facility,  and  the  .source  of 
the  energy  is  here  where  transportation  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  is  not  required,  and 
Whereas,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Project  repre- 
sents the  best  remaining  river  hvdro  project 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 

Whereas,  previotis  engUieering  estimates 
established  almost  a  2  to  1  benefit  to  cost 
ratio  for  Dickey-Lincoln,  even  before  oil 
prices  increased  fourfold,  and 

Whereas,  it  was  determined  from  engineer- 
ing estimates  that  the  cost  of  power  from 
Diclcey-Llncoln,  If  constructed  on  the  same 
basis  as  planned  and  as  other  simUar  Federal 
power  projects  have  been  established,  would 
result  In  very  substantial  power  cost  savings 
to  the  Cooperative  members  now  and  hi  the 
future  years,  and 

Whereas,  the  benefit  to  cost  ratio  analysis 
used  by  Congress  in  no  wav  recognizes  all  of 
the  many  economic  benefits  direct  and  In- 
direct that  come  about  as  the  result  of  a 
large  hydroelectric  facility  being  constructed 
and 

Whereas,  the  Passamaquoddv  Tidal  Power 
Project  had  a  benefit  to  cost' ratio  of  Just 
below  1  to  1  when  last  studied,  even  without 
all  benefits  being  considered  and  without 
considering  the  impact  of  the  cost  of  oil  and 
other  fossil  fuels  now  having  been  brought 
down  upon  us.  These  factors  give  rise  to  the 
indication  that  Passamaquoddy  should  be 
funded  for  construction  as  soon  as  engineer- 
ing plans  and  other  required  studies  can  be 
updated  and  corrected  to  meet  today's  en- 
ergy  supply  situation.  Benefits  to  be  con- 
sidered should  take  into  account  all  factors 
including  the  favorable  affect  on  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments.  A  realistic  study 
should  also  consider  the  return  of  taxes  to 
K  ?,.,r®'^*'"*'  Treasury  by  the  contractors 
building  Quoddy.  and  by  suppliers  and  wage 
earners  on  the  project  and,  also,  income 
taxes  on  all  wages  earned  aud  to  be  earned 
as  a  result  of  the  new  energy  source  to  be 
created  at  Passamaquoddy.  aud 

Whereas,  the  fact  that  Passamaquoddv 
like  all  hydro  plants,  does  not  create  even  a 
small  amount  of  air  pollution,  should  be 
suitably  considered  as  a  dollar  value  benefit- 

•Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Eastern 
Maine  Electric  Cooperative  Board  of  Directors 
request  all  Maine  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  act  as  one  In  these  troubled  times  of  costly 
and  scarce  energy  sources  so  Maine  can  push 
with  a  united  voice  for  the  prompt  comple- 
tion  of  the  remaining  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  environmental  work  on  these  two 
great  projects,  Dickey-Lincoln  and  Passama- 
quoddy. 

fho  fi!^?'^°  resolved,  that  In  the  event  that 
the  findings  are  as  favorable  In  total  as  we 
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The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  HYDEOELrcTRTc 

Pkoject 

1.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Hydroelectric 
Project  was  authorized  bv  Public  Law  89-298 
the  Flood  Control  Act,  October  27.  1965  in 
accordance  with  an  Army-Interior  Study 
Conmiitiee  Report  on  Development  of  the 
Upper  St.  John  River,  dated  August.  1964.  Tlie 
report  recommended  construction  of  the 
Project  to:  (1)  develop  low  cost  firm  powe- 
for  Maine  and  peak  power  for  the  remainder 
of  New  England;  (2)  combat  poverty:  (3)  de- 
velop recreation  resources;  and  (4)  effectively 
utilize  the  water  resources  of  Maine. 

2.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Project  is  a 
multi-purpose  public  works  facility  on 
Maine's  St.  John  River  composed  of  two  rolled 
earthfiU  dam  structures,  power  Installations 
and  supplemental  dikes — the  Dickey  Dam  a 
major  peak  generating  dam  near  Dickey  in 
Aroostook  County,  Matae;  and  the  Lincoln 
School  Dam.  a  regulating  and  generating  dam 
11  miles  downstream.  The  Dickey  Reservoir 
will  be  a  wide-river  type  pool  of  86,000  acres 
on  135  square  miles,  reaching  some  63  miles 
upstream  until  it  diminishes  back  Into  the 
existing  St.  John  River  channel. 

3.  Electric  power  is  the  major  project  bene- 
fit, with  dependable  generating  capabUitv  of 
760.000  KW  at  Dickey  and  70,000  KW  at  Lin- 
coln School,  for  a  project  total  of  830  000 
KW.  105,000  KW  would,  under  original  plan- 
ning, be  available  for  marketing  at  40 '^i  load 
marketing  at  12%  local  factor  elsewhere  in 
New  England.  Study  of  this  marketing  con- 
cept is  being  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Interior,  based  upon  continuing  planniutj 
authorizations. 

4.  On-site  electric  generation  from  the 
project  as  originally  conceived  would  produce 
1.2  bilUon  KVra  of  energy  annually.  Addi- 
tional generation  benefits  would  be  available 
at  downstream  Canadian  hydro  plants 
through  LUiCGln  School's  regulation  ca- 
pablUty.  These  benefits,  at  minimum,  total 
350  million  KVPH  per  year,  of  which  50' 
would  be  delivered  to  the  New  England 
power  system  under  preliminary  agreements 
with  Canada  made  ten  years  ago. 

a.  Computations  by  the  Corps  of  Engineeis 
in  May,  1975  arrived  at  a  current  composite 
at-market  power  rate  of  30.98  mills  per  KWH 
for  Dickey  power.  The  value  of  net  marketable 
power  from  this  hydroelectric  project  would 
be  $21.1  million  annually.  At-market  power 
from  the  most  economical  privately-financed 
alternative,  confirmed  at  40.90  mills  per 
KWH,  would  be  valued  at  $42.8  million  The 
savings  to  wholesale  consumers  buvlng 
Dickey-Lincoln  power  would  be  $12.4  million 
annually. 

b.  To  produce  annual  electrical  enerev 
equivalent  to  that  produced  by  Dlckev-Un- 
coln  s  use  of  water  as  a  continuous  and  clean 
source  of  power  requires  the  expenditure  of 
natural  fossil  fuels.  Fuel  consumption  for 
equivalent  energy  totals  1.7  million  barrels 
Of  oil  (worth  over  $25  million),  or  600,000 
tons  of  coal,  or  9.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas 

6.  At  January,  1975  price  levels,  total  proj- 
ect costs  is  $428  million  for  construction  and 
$151.3  million  for  transmission  facilities  a 
total  of  $579.3  million.  This  cost  has  'of 
course,  escalated  slgnlficantlv  each  year 'the 
project  awaited  further  construction  ap- 
proval. The  value  of  the  projects  benefits  has 
risen  as  well.  Average  Annual  Benefits  now 
total  $55.1  million,  of  which  $52.8  mUllon  is 
in  electrical  power  benefits.  The  Average  An- 
nual  Cost  for  the  project  is  $21.1  million  The 
current  Beneflt-to-Cost  Ratio  is  thus  2.61-to- 
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1.  which  Includes  Federal  government  oav- 
S2!Iii*.^*^  *'"°  •**  tTMwmlMlon  coeta.  The 
^irn^  of  these  Corps  of  Xnglneera  cost  and 
oeaeat  flgures  ww  conflrmcd  In  early  1975 
by  private  engineering  coneultants. 
«  r  ."^  ^***-  **•  ^-S-  Congress  has  appro- 
priated *3mJlllon  for  pre-constructlon  plan- 
ning Funding  In  fiscal  1968.  1967  and  1968 
«Wo»f  ^^"■'"ylne.  son  and  foundation  ex- 

ft,^H  ^  ^*°*'*^  *^*8^  "^tl  «al  estate 
study.  The  work  of  engineering  teams  was 
terminated  In  late  1967  due  to  llclc  of  f,,,^ 
It  resumed  hi  the  FaU  of  1974  with  a  new 
^?nf'2f'***^°  °^  «S00.0OO.  Worli-ln-progress 
lV^%t  ?°  ""t  ^«1"^«»  Environmental  im- 
sfudif,  Hf?^^!:.''S^i'^■'^™''«y  *^<*  hydraulic 
fn^i^^  •  ^u**"/**  Hydropower  Studies  which 
include    the   feaslbUlty    of   adding   piunn«i 

w'T  *n  *^^  P^J*"'  surveybjg  "and  mS?^ 
fn^d  Sic'^SuS'^-  ^"''"'  *^"*"'^>'  ■^'"^'- 
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NA-nONAL  PIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION 

JSL?^^*  Mr-  ^President,  as  a  co- 
«H»SOT  and  strong  supporter  of  the  Fed- 

«^jr7»^r*°"°°  *°<*  Control  Act. 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Ford  on 

S^^JT  »^'  i®^^  ^  ^^«  followed  wUh 
S^  JPf^,*^*"*  establishment  of  the 
f^  ^5"W.^  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Admtolstratlon  which  was  estab- 
lished by  that  legislation. 

On  June  20. 1975.  the  Commerce  Com- 
^^JS^"^^  hearings,  which  I  was 
mJ^^  *?  ^.^'0°  tlie  nomination  of 

Artm^Z^  ^-  ^'"?*  *^  ^^*o  *o  be  Deputy 
Admtotetrator  of  the  new  admlnlstra- 

ilfS;.  '  *****  *™®-  "»*  committee  sought 
to  raise  several  Important  Issues  relating 
to  the  agency  and  to  the  entire  naUonal 
effort  against  tlie  national  menace  of 
fire.  Because  of  the  great  Inteiest  in  this 
subject  by  members  of  the  fire  commu- 
nity and  the  general  public.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  opening  statement 
MrTfwSf^*?.^  ^  "y  colloquy  with 
wJ«^*^?*^  ^^  '"*"™  directions  of  the 
?^?^S  ^^  Prevention  and  Control 
A&nlnlstratlon  be  prtated  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objecUon,  the  material 

L  foUows'    ^  ^  "^"^"^^  *"  '*"'  ^^''°"" 

^5?"^  ^o"  'HE  SE-NATE  Commerce  Co:r- 
MmxE  HEARmcs  ON  the  Nomination  op 
Mr.  David  A.  Lucht  of  Ohio  to  be  Deputy 

ADMWISTBATOR       OF      THE      NaTIONAI.       FttB 
FtaVTOTMN   AND  CONTEOI.   .'a^MINISTHATION. 

Fbidat,  Jone  20,  1975. 
to*rttel^'  ^'"''^^'  ^*  Committee  will  come 

Today  Uie  Committee  is  conslderlne  the 
nomination  Of  Mr.  David  A.  Lucht  of  Ohio 
^^pR^^ir  ^'i^iriiBtTKtor  of  the  National 
Fire  J^vention  and  Control  Administration. 
B..^    ■gency  was  established  pursuant  to 

The  Act  was  the  result  of  legislation  hi- 

S;e^».?t*'^*«f'''"«"'**»«'»  Chairman  of 
sX^Sn^^'  ^'"'**'  Magnuson.  and  co- 

STTnclu'der""  "'"^^  °'  ^^*  *"*^- 
VWien  we  enacted  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
In?i^'J  •^d^Control  Act  there  was  grelt 
enOiuslasm  by  the  entire  fire  communltv 
and  by  some  of  us  In  Congress  that  we 
finally  were  mounting  an  agsresslve  national 
campaign  against  the  serious  menace  of  fire 
a  problem  which  kills  some  12,000  and  In- 
juries iWO.OOO  Americans  each  year. 

We  believed  and  expected  that  the  Act 
would  be  rapidly  Implemented  and  that  th( 
excitement  generated  In  the  fire  scrvirr  by 


p  obi 


III 


resou  ces 


ne  IT 


the  Act  and  by  Its  ^ 

the  National  Commlssli 
tlon   Control,  entitled 
would  be  translated  In 
the  new  Administration. 
Unfortunately  things 
than  some  of  us  had 
almost  eight  months  6l4ce 
law  and  only  today  we 
first  permanent 
ifitratiou. 

As  a  result  of  i,he  «. 
come  disappointed  at  t 
of  the  Administration.  I 
with  the  confirmaUou 
and   with   the   speedy   _ 
President  of  a  permaneu 
can  begin  to  more  a 
pursue  the  mendates  „. 
slder  to  be  a  broad  and 
legislation. 

Senator  Blail.  Mr. 
yoa  will,   what  do  you 
major  prob!em.s  facing  t 
day? 

Mr.   LicHT.    r   think 
problem  that  fcas  been  , 
years  has  been  a  lack  of 
lack  of  coordination. 

There  are  over  a  mllllc  a 
pie  out  in  the  country  1 
a  Job,  but  we  have  lacked 
that  is  necessary  to  pull 
together   to   have   an 
problems  and  I  think 
tion  Control  Act  was 
pose,  to  pull  these  rt.^^ 
central  thrust,  and  I  hop*    .. 
istration  will  be  success^il 
everything  I  can  to  help  it 

Senator  Beall.  The 
Vir,  mandates  the  esv- 
Tlonal  Academy  of  Fire 
at  the  earliest  practicable 
Would  you  have  In  ml 
lor  the  establishment  of  -^ 
Mr.  Lucht.  Mr.  Chalrms  n 
tt  hy  the  Academy  progran: 
instituted  Immediately. 

A  superintendent  of  >^ 
pointed  yet,  and  tliat  shou 
happen     quickly,    and    th_ 
should  be  directed  to  stari 
gram  together  as  soon  as  p 
Senator  Beatx.  How  do 
.-hould  be  built? 
Jlr.  Lucht.  How  should 
Senator  Beali-.  Yes. 
The    Acting   Admlnlstra  or 
.';ald  in  a  Janu.iry  1975  Inl  ^rv 
our  belief  an  academy  shcjild 
existing  state  and  local  p: 
Do  you  agree  with  that 
Mr.  Lucht.   Tes,  sir,  I 
that. 

Senator  Beaix.  What  rol 
new  program  offering  to  \ 
fighters,  what  kind  of  sen- 
sion  would  be  offered  by 
."jervlco.i  across  the  countrj 
Mr.  Lucht.  In  my  ex] 
volunteer  Are  services  In 
that  even  though  they  ^ 
time  and  firefightlng  Ls  n 
itvlty,  they  are  eager  to  do 
They  need  tools  to  pre 
cation  programs  in  the 
need   tools  to  do  better 
need  tools  to  do  better 
And   in   my   judgment    c 
Fire  Administration  could 
volunteer  fire  departments 
and  assistance  to  help 
better. 

Senator  Beati..  You  s 
you  see  this  ncv/  agency 
a  coordinating  role.  I  think 
that  it  docs  play  a  coordii 

I  trust,  though,  you  w( 
to  cooidlnatlng.  because 
I><i'-sed  the  Ac.  the  thriLst 
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Act,  In  Section 

estabjshmeut  of  a  Na- 

I  revention  Control 

I  late. 

mir  i  any  target  date 

uch  an  Academy? 

,  I  see  no  reason 

per  .se  can  not  be 


have    some    Innovative   __, 
problems  of  fire  preventloi 
new  protective  gear,  that 
I  trust  yoru  also  mean 
to  coordinating,  the 
vatlve,  creative,  and 
things. 

Mr.  Lucht.  Yes,  in  my 
of  the  questions  that  Sena 
.sented  to  me  In  writing, 
some  new  liu-oads  In  cret. 
proved  programs  are  also 
is  part  of  the  responslbll 
Adminl.stratlon. 

Senator  Beall.  Tlie  ... 
on  Fire  Prevention  and 
that  a  reduction  of  60  pe„. 
injuries  and  property  losses 
in  the  next  generation. 
Do  you  agree  with  this 
Mr.  Lucht.  If  adequate 
into  the  effort,  I  believe 
accomplished. 

Senator  Beall.  What  do 
be  the  most  Important  aspe 
program  In  order  to  achle^ 

Mr.  Lucht.  Well,  as  far 
think  all  of  the  programs 
Act  are  important.  But  a3 
are    concerned,    I   would 
fire  data  center  Is  a  top 
to  have  eflectlve  programs 
be  able  to  measure  the  ] 
the  results  of  o^ir  efforts, 
data. 

In  my  Judgment  the  fire 
be  a  very  Important  aspect 
the  Fire  Administration. 
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Ml-.   SYMINGTON.  Mr 
was  a  pleasure  to  learn 
fellow  Missourlan,  Mrs. . 
formerly  of  Tarkio,  Mo., 
ored  by  the  selection  of  he 
position,  America,  as  an 
centemiial  anthem. 

During  the  early  days  0 
artistic  endeavors  were 

the  achievements   of 

and  musician.s.  However, 
movement  in  the  arts  w 
the  vitality  and  energy,  _ 
values  and  dreams  of  thi  i 
quickly  emerged  and  evolvqd 

ment  has  made  the 

leader  of  the  artistic  worlc 

was  made  possible  In „ 

contributions  of  American 
Stewart,  who  were  able 
convey    what    is    truly 
America. 

Mrs.  Stewart's  life  and 
tiie  spiiit  and  pride  whi^h 
country  great.  I  ask 
that  a  news  article 
toona.  Pa.,  Muror.'on 
about  Mrs.  Stewart  and  ._, 
ning  Bicentennial  nation* 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectioji 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Lor«.    Wr.TTER-s    Tune    Namei 
(By  Virgle  Wem^) 
A  catchy  number  that  can 
med,  played  and  marched  to,  , 
Frances   Stewart   of    Tyrone, 
by  the  Saturday  Evening 
tennial  national  anthem. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  more  fondly 
"Mac."  and  her  husband.  Bob 
Sth  Si     Tvroiip. 
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It  took  three  days  last  August  for  her  to 
write  the  music  and  lyrics  for  "America*' 
after  reading  a  two-page  ad  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  announcing  the  national  con- 
test. 

The  upcoming  July-August  issue  of  Vt» 
magazine  will  carry  a  photograph  and  story 
about  Mrs.  Stewart,  along  with  results  of  the 
national  contest  for  the  best  musical  com- 
position submitted  as  a  Bicentennial  anthem 
entered  by  hundreds  of  contestant.s. 

FULL    OF    ENTIIUSIASM 

Her  e>es  sparkling  and  her  voice  luU  of 
enthusiasm,  Mi-s.  Stewart  says  she  is  look- 
ing forward  to  having  her  veitiion  of  "Amer- 
ican" sung  and  played  by  the  public.  She 
commented,  "Its  going  to  be  fun  llatenlnK 
to  having  my  numoer  done." 

As  a  wmner,  the  Stewarts  wUl  receive  a 
trip  to  Europe,  planned  by  Holiday  Maga- 
Eu.e.  another  Curtis  publication.  Informa- 
tion received  so  far  has  Uie  Stewarts  travel- 
ing to  London,  Madrid,  Borne,  and  Lisbon 
With  a  busy  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  sched- 
ule ahead  of  them,  the  Stewarts  are  hopeful 
they  can  wait  tmtii  next  Spring  to  make  their 
trip. 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  born  in  Tarkio,  Mo  the 
former  Frances  Marie  McPherson.  Taken  to 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  5.  she  continued  piano 
lessons  throughout  her  childhood,  later  at- 
tondnig  Lindenwood  College  in  St.  Charles 
Mo.,  where  she  received  a  bachelor  of  music 
degree.  Later  she  was  awarded  a  masters 
degree  at  Michigan  State  University. 

TAUGHT  MUSIC 

.^^''f.**"^'^*  music  at  Tarkio  CoUege.  Flor- 
irta  State  University  and,  for  28  vears  at 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  University  " 

During  two  sabbaticals  from  EKU  she 
studied  piano  with  AUcla  de  Larrocha  In 
Spam  and  composition  with  Xavier  Mont- 
sal  vatge. 

rf^^*^^'^^^  *"•**  °^  ^*'"  teacbtog  years  were 
devoted  to  music  theory  and  piano,  she  has 
much  experience  In  choral  music,  both  as 
a  director  and  a  professional  singer.  Listed 
among  her  unpublished  manuscripts  are 
piano  suites,  violta  and  piano  sonatas 
cantatas,  religious  songs,  folk  music.  Jazz 
and  an  opera  based  on  Hans  Christian 
Anderson's,  "The  Snow  Queen." 

She  moved  to  Tyrone  six  years  ago  after 
marrymg  Robert  Stewart.  The  weddine  gift 
she  received  from  hhn,  a  piano,  has  revived 
constant  use  aince  then.  She  has  compoaed 
thiee  Pennsylvania  etudes,  three  vocal  num- 
bers and  the  Bicentennial  anthem,  and  she 
is  now  workhig  on  an  opera  based  on  Haw- 
thorne's "The  Marble  Faun." 
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department  at  Butler  University  In  Indian- 
apolis, where  the  Poet  te  published.  Thera 
they  reviewed  every  one,  and  a  dozen  of  the 
best  were  learned  and  sung  by  the  univer- 
sity's mixed  chorus  of  60  voices."  He  said 
the  Post  editors  were  Invited  to  the  concert, 
and  the  anthems  were  Judged. 

"From  there,  the  top  three  winners  were 
evaluated  a  number  of  times  and  the  final 
selection  of  Mrs.  Stewarts  'America'  was  a 
unanUnous  choice, '  he  said. 

"Her  anUiem  has  a  lyrical  middle  part  that 
the  young  singers  particularly  liked.  The  text 
is  appropriate,  and  melodic  contours  are  sim- 
ple but  Interestinp.  There  are  unusual  har- 
monic characteristics  that  give  It  origiiiaUty 
and  a  distinctiveness  that  will  cause  the  song 
to  be  remembered. 

"It  was  important  that  the  anthem  chosen 
be  suitable  for  choral  work,  soloists,  and 
baud  or  orchestra  renditions.  This  anthem 
fills   the   bill,"  Mr.   Birmingham  concluded. 

The  lyrics  to  the  prize-winning  anthem 
"America"  are  as  follows: 

"Bless  us.  Lord,  in  America;  Give  us  peace 
in  America.  Give  us  strength  and  truth  and 
honor;  Shine  on  this  land  we  love. 

"Strong  are  we  in  our  llbertv;  Let  it  last 
for  eternity. 

"Hope  for  all  humanity,  our  land  that  we 
call  our  home. 

"Tall  are  the  mountahis  around  us;  broad 
iire  the  rivers  beside  us. 

"Laud  we  call  America,  the  land  that  we 
call  our  home. 


Land  of  hope  and  liberty,  land  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  land  of  proud  nobility; 
America,  land  we  love. 

"Bring  us  faith  in  the  flag  we  fly,  stars 
and  stripes  waving  to  the  sky;  Faith  "in  God 
our  battle  cry,  for  life  in  America. 

"God  guard  the  freedom  we  have  found 
here;  help  us  to  share  what  abounds  here. 

"Brotherhood  for  all  mankind,  that  makes 
this  America." 


'THE  THIRD  WORLD  WAR  HAS 
ENDED" 


TIMK  LXMITEO 

With  the  Ideal  weather  lately.  Mrs.  Stewart 
»ys  her  piano  Ume  Is  limited  somewhat. 
She  and  her  husband  take  to  the  golf  course 
t^i!iS  *^d  recreation  Chuckling,  she  com- 
mented. "The  golf  cart  I  gave  Bob  is  now 
receivmg  much  m<we  wear  and  tear."  Mr 
Stewart  is  an  exceUent  golfer,  and  she  and 
Sf^v,  ,?".**  "*  frequenUy  seen  at  the 
Sinking  VaUey  Country  Club,  where  they 
are  members.  ' 

The  Stewarts  enjoy  travelhig  extensively, 
and  spend  the  Winter  mont^  in  FlorKU 
w»r.*^ti'  '■eti'ement.  It  was  whUe  they 
^vf.®/?  ^°"***  "^'  ^s.  Stewart  received 
flr!.  ^}^^^  informing  her  that  she  won 
first  place  with  her  Bicentennial  number.  It 
took  some  tracktog  for  the  magazhie  to 
T^^''  Stewarts,  and  a  telepholeTaU  to 
the  T^ne  DaUy  Herald  led  to  them. 

Frederic  Birmingham,  mi^n^i^g  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evemng  pXnStod  Stoe 
response  to  the  contest  was  enthustosUc 
from  every  state  to  the  union,  and  the  re- 
^^  ^  ™"^^  greater  than  they  had 
&nuclpated  for  the  conteet  to  find  a  xLinnz 
song  for  the  Bicenteimlal.  ranymg 
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toiik  *t^*^  the  selectton  down  further,  we 
took  the  scores  of  300  anthems  to  the  muate 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
speak  before  the  Defense  Strategy  Sem- 
inar of  the  National  War  College  at  Boil- 
ing Air  Force  Base.  It  is  not  an  easy  as- 
signment to  address  people  whose  sole 
study  and  expertise  is  in  the  field  of 
strategy.  Fortunately,  I  came  upon  a 
paper  that  was  part  of  a  statement  made 
by  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn  published  In 
the  May  31  Issue  of  the  French  news- 
paper "Le  Monde." 

The  title  of  this  is  "The  -nilrd  World 
War  Has  Ended."  It  has  so  many  star- 
tling trutlis  and  revelations  of  what  we 
have  gone  through  since  World  War  n 
tliat  I  decided  to  read  it  in  its  entirety  to 
the  assembled  group,  i  would  suggest 
that  my  coUeagues  read  it.  Maybe  some 
pewle  in  the  Congress  who  feel  that  this 
Nation  can  go  on  with  lower  and  lower 
preparedness  might  have  a  change  of 
mind.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (H^ered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Third  World  War  Has  Ended 
(This  la  aa  English  translation  of  the 
greater  part  of  a  statement  by  Aleksandr 
Solzhenltsyn  published  In  the  May  81  issue 
of  the  Flrench  newspaper,  Le  Monde.  6o  far  as 
we  know,  nooe  at  it  has  been  publlahed  nre- 
vlouBly  or  nfened  to  In  this  csountry  ) 

*v.r^  *^  '■'^  ^o***  ^«  ^«8  foUowed  by 
the  Second,  who  could  escape  the  question : 


won't  the  Second  be  followed  by  a  third? 
How  many  concessions,  how  many  sacnflce.s 
have  been  made  In  order  to  put  It  off  to 
avoid  It! 

But  there  are  not  many  who  realize,  and 
who  have  the  courage  to  admit,  that  the 
Third  World  War  has  already  taken  place 
that  It  ended  this  very  year— and  ttiat  the 
free  world  has  Irremediably  lost  It. 

The  Third  World  War  liegan  at  the  end  nt 
the  Second,  in  1945  at  Yalta,  thanks  to  the 
shaky  pens  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  v.bo 
celebrated  the  victory  by  handing  out  con- 
cessions: Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Mol- 
davta,  Mongolia,  millions  of  Soviet  citizens 
forcibly  handed  over  to  face  death  or  the 
camps:  and  soon  Yugoslavia.  Albania.  Poland, 
Bulgaria.  Rumania.  Czechoslovakia  Hun- 
gary, East  Germany  were  abandoned'  to  un- 
restrained violence. 

We  havent  understood  that  the  Third 
Wcrld  War  came  about  differently  from  itj 
predecessors.  It  began  not  with  a  thunder- 
ing declaration  of  war,  not  with  attacks  by 
thousands  of  airplanes,  but  invisibly  stealth- 
ily boring  into  the  flabby  body  of  the  world. 
It  used  a  variety  of  pseudonyms — "demo- 
cratic" transformations  that  the  people  ap- 
proved 100  per  cent,  cold  war.  peaceful  co- 
existence, normaUzatlon,  RealpoUtlk,  de- 
tente, trade  (which  serves  only  to  strengthen 
the  aggressor). 

When  we  study  the  course  of  these  last 
thirty  years,  we  see  It  as  a  long,  sinuous  de- 
scent— an  unbroken  descent  toward  enfeeble- 
ment  and  decadence.  The  powerful  Western 
states,  having  emerged  victorious  from  two 
previous  world  wars,  in  the  cOurse  of  these 
thirty  sears  of  peace  have  lost  their  real  and 
potential  allies,  ruined  their  credibility  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  abandoned  to  an 
Implacable  enemy  whole  territories  and  pop- 
ulations: China  (which  had  been  their  most 
Important  ally  In  the  Second  World  War), 
North  Korea,  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  today 
South  Vietnam,  today  Cambodia.  Laos  Is  be- 
ing lobt;  Thailand,  South  Korea,  and  Israel 
are  in  danger;   Portugal  Is  throwing  herself 
irretrievably    hito    the    abyss;    Finland   and 
Austria  are  resigned  to  theh  fate,  powerless 
to  defend  themselves  and  unable,  on  the  evi- 
dence, to  expect  help  from  outside,  "niere  Is 
no  room  to  hst  all  the  lltUe  countrtw  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  that  have  became 
puppets  of  Communism,  and  all  the  others 
even  in  Europe,  that  hasten  to  grovel  on  their 
knees  in  order  to  siu-vive.  And  the  UN  has  be- 
come a  podium  from  which  to  ridicule  the 
West— a  measiu-e  of  the  brutal  collapse  of 
Western  power. 

The  victorious  nations  have  transformed 
themselves  Into  the  vanquished,  havmg  to- 
tally ceded  more  countries  and  peoples  than 
nave  ever  been  ceded  to  any  surrender  lu  any 
war  In  human  history.  And  that  Is  why  It 
is  not  speaking  noetapborlcally  to  say  the 
Third  World  War  hss  taken  place  and  has 
ended  In  defeat. 

Today  the  longest  and  most  visible  battle 
of  this  war,  Vietnam,  Is  ending  traglcaUy 
with  the  assassination  of  thousands,  the  sub- 
jugation of  millions  more,  the  creation  of 
immense  concentration  camps.  And  as  It 
ends,  one  might  vahily  rack  one's  brato  to 
remember  a  ease  when,  in  tne  course  of  these 
thirty  years,  tOie  West  managed  to  stand  Its 
ground.  One  could  say  that  yes,  it  did.  on 
three  occasions  that  are  already  ancient  his- 
tory: Greece  in  1947,  West  Berlin  in  1948  and 
South  Korea  m  1950.  These  Inspired  hope 
and  faith  m  the  West.  But  take  a  look  at 
ttoae  three  names  today.  Which  of  these 
three  places  now  has  the  power  to  resist  en- 
slavement? Who  wiu  defend  them  when  they 
BJre  threatened?  What  Senate  wUl  approve 
the  sending  of  arms  and  aid?  Who  wiU  not 
prefer  his  own  peace  and  quiet  to  their  lib- 
erty? Does  NATO  sUU  exist,  havhig  lost  four 
countries?  When  valiant  Israel  was  defend- 
Ingherself  to  the  death.  Europe  was  eapltu- 
Uthig.  country  after  country,  before  the 
threat  of  a  reduction  In  Its  Sunday  drtving. 
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The  Third  World  War  attacks  ihte  West 
at  Its  most  vuhierable  point:  the  side  of 
human  nature  willing  to  make  any  conces- 
sion for  the  sake  of  material  well-being. 

Hence  the  Joy  at  the  ratiflcatlon  of  each 
new  accord  (as  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  ever 
respected  a  single  one  of  them  once  it  ceased 
to  be  of  use) .  Soon,  at  the  European  Security 
Conference,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
will  ratify,  of  their  own  free  will,  the  slavery 
of  tlieir  brothers  in  the  East— believing  that 
they  are  thus  serving  the  cause  of  peace. 

Tlie  situation  as  I  have  described  it  is  clear 
to  any  average  man  in  the  East,  from  Poznan 
to  Canton.  But  Westerners  will  need  a  great 
deal  of  strength,  of  resolution,  to  see  and 
accept  the  evidence  of  the  implacable  tide 
of  violence  and  bloodshed  that  has  methodi- 
cally, steadily,  triumphantly  radiated  out 
from  a  single  center  for  nearly  sixtv  years. 
and  to  locate  the  couutrie.s  already  lined  no 
for  the  next  holocaust. 

Of  course,  no  one  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  West  underu.ke  the  defense  of 
Atolaysia.  of  Indonesia,  of  Formosa,  of  the 
Philippines.  No  one  would  dare  reproach  it 
for  not  wanting  to.  But  those  young  men 
who  refused  to  bear  ilie  anguish  of  the  far- 
away  war  in  Vietnam  will  not  have  time  to 
consider  that  they  will  fall— not  their  sons 
but  they— in  the  defense  of  America. 

It  la  too  late  to  won-y  about  how  to  avoid 
the  Third  World  War.  But  we  must  have  the 
TOurage  and  clear-headedness  to  stop  the 
Fourth.  To  stop  it.  not  grovel  on  our  knees. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr 
I  add  my  name  to 
sponsored  Senator  . 
Pood  Stamp  Reform  . 
legislation  provides  an 
for  constructive 
in  the  food  stamp  pr_„ 

While  I  believe  that  . 
scrutinize  and  perhaps 
the  provisions  of  tlie  bi 
provide  for  the  hungrj 
now  have  a  real  and  al 
to  improve  benefits  for 
I  have  repeatedly  urgec 
form  of  the  program.  ' 
the  inequities  that  have 
favored  those  who  are  _ 
than  the  elderly  poor.  Ii 
that  I  rise  in  support 
introduced  by  my  distii.... 
from  New  York,  Senator 
hope  for  its  mast 
tion. 
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east-west  trade 


Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  plans  to  con- 
duct several  heaiing.s  tliis  session  on 
East- West  trade.  The  first  set  of  hearings 
had  originaUy  been  scheduled  for  the 
mornings  of  June  25  and  26.  but  unfor- 
tunately had  to  be  postponed  in  defer- 
ence to  urgent  Senate  floor  business 

These  heai-ings  will  be  re.scheduled  as 
soon  as  possible  following  the  July  4  i-e- 
ceas.  and  fui-ther  hearings  on  tliis  subject 
will  be  held  periodically  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee.  Senator  Magnuson,  is  to  be 
commended  for  planning  these  important 
and  timely  hearings.  These  are  the  first 
hearings  concerned  direcUy  with  East- 
West  trade  and  American  commercial 
policy  on  commercial  relations  with 
Eastern  bloc  nations  since  1968  although 
this  subject  has  been  considered  during 
hearings  on  other  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, much  has  happened  since  1968 — ^In 
the  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Eastern  na- 
tions. exempUfled  by  the  visits  of  an 
American  President  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  level  of  total  trade  turnover  between 
the  United  States  and  the  socialist  coun- 
tries has  increased  since  1968  from  below 
$400  mlUlon  to  more  than  $3Wi  billion 
in  1974.  Last  year,  however,  trade  levels 
declined  somewhat,  most  notably  with 
Uie  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Several  very  distinguished  witnesses 
have  consented  to  appear  at  the  opening 
round  of  tliese  Commerce  Committee 
hearings.  Our  leadoflT  witness  would  have 
been  tlie  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  William  Simon.  I  anUcipate 
that  the  hearings  wiU  be  characterized 
by  extraordinarily  valuable  and  inter- 
esung  observations  on  prospects  for  East- 
West  trade.  As  soon  as  the  hearings  can 
be  rescheduled,  the  committee  will  an- 
nounce the  times  and  place. 
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SENATOR    CLARKS 
SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.     NELSON.     Mr 
June  17.  18,  and  19. 
Committee  on  Small 
Subcommittee    on 
Senate  Finance  C 
hearings  to  gather  _. 
important  subject  of 
affects  the  .small   __ 
During  thase  hearings  ., 
colleague  on  the  Select 
Small  Business,  Dick  Cl 
comprehensive   statemer 
tax  system  has  distortec 
of  scarce  economic  resour 
to  high  unemployment  : 
unskilled  labor,  and  stifle 
tiative  in  the  economy. ' 
eloqently  expressed   by 
.should  provide  guidance 
we  tackle  the  difficult  i 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  _. 
sent  that  Senator  CLARiifc 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  __^_^ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
Sr.«EMENT  Presented  to 
THE    Senate    Small 

AKD  THE  Senate  Sui 

ciAL  Markets  Regarding 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  _.. 
the  committee  for  initiatlt  g 
how  small  businesses  are  a 
laws. 

The  question  of  how  tax 
fit   small    business   has   b« 
plored.   For   example,    the 
emergency  tax  legislation 
totally  ignored  both  small 
unincorporated  small  hi 
istration    proposed    to 
fourths  of  the  business  tax 
five  thousand  largest  corpoi 
was  thus  faced  with  a  policL 
97  percent  of  the  13  milllo: 
this  nation,  a  sector  which 
percent  of  all  jobs  and  _.. 
our  gross  nation<)l  product. 

Largely  through  the  hi 
of  the  select  committee,  „.._ 
ultimately  did  receive  a  shan 
of  that  emergency  legislatio 
actment  of  P.L.  94-12,  on  1 

This  legislation  temporarll  7 
iiivestnier.t  credit  from  sev 
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reform  can  bene- 
largely   unex- 
Vdmlnistration's 
last  February 
<  orporatlons  and 
i.  The  Admin- 
three - 
benefits  on  the 
i.  Congreas 
which  Ignored 
enterprises  in 
iccounts  for  53 
33  percent  of 


percent,  and  cut  tax  rates 
earning  less   than  $50,000 
permanently  increased  to  tl  50, 
ings  which  can  be  accumla  ed 
subject    to    the    penalty    ta:     ] 
It  is  high  time  that  Congri  ss 
permanent  structural  change  3 
to  assure  that  both  small 
nes.ses  bear  their  fair  share 
tion  tax  burden. 

As  it  stands  now,  our  systkm 
taxation  has  a  discriminator  r 
small  business — too  many  p 
internal  revenue  code  are  01 
large  corporations. 

For  example,  large  cor-porftions 
likely  to  »je  capital  intenslvt 
iirms,  and  tax  provisions  sue  \ 
ment   tax   credit   and   acceic  r^ 
tion  favor  the  capital  intensi  'c 
small  firm  relies  more  on  ijbor 
of  prodxiction.  Yet  tliere  are  . 
whicli  encourage  businesses  t  > 
r.^ther    than    machines    to 
products. 

This  pro-equipment  bias  ii 
has    Ciui.sed    a    distorted    all 
scarce    economic   resources, 
discrimination    against    sma!  I 
(an  do  much  to  achieve  a  nei  tral 
'••  hich  will  allow  our  resources 
in  the  most  efficient  combina  ;ions 

A  coherent  tax  system  wUl 
a  lasting  solution  to  the  — . 
high  miemployment  In  the 
force.  When  a  businessman 
the  labor  which  that  machine 
likely  to  be  unskilled.  Equitsl  le 
inciease    the    number   of 
workci-s  with  little  or  no  skllfc 

Other  problems  include 
plexity  and  burdensome 
ments  of  the  internal 
corpomtions  can  afford  to  hin 
torneys  and  CPA's  to  do  thej- 
and  file  i-eports,  but  small 
not  effectively  utilize  these 
ices.  Consequently,  they  ofte  1 
know   what   options   are   avafable 
to  minimize  their  tax 
valuable   time  and  energy 
mountains  of  reports. 

Busines.ses  cannot  grow  anc 
out  access  to  investment  cap 
firms  are  starving  for  capital, 
tions  have  as  sources  of 
ings  of  equity  or  debt,  ban! 
prime   rate  and  high  depreci  atlon 
None  of  these  .sources  are  of 
.small  businesses.  We  must  _ 
the  tax  system  provides  smal 
equal  access  to  investment  capital 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  mut  h 
equitable  system  of  corporate 
does  not  discourage  the 
nomic  risks  by  the  entrepreiiur 
promote,    not    stifle,   the 
which  will  result  from  the 
private  enterprise.  That  is 
tion   of  business   tax  structtire 
efforts    to    formulate    leglslat  on 
meaningful   reform   for   the 
taxpayer  nre  so  essential. 
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REDUCING  RATES  FOil  FIRST- 
CLASS    MAIL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President  I  commend 
the  Postal  Rate  Commissio  I's  adminis- 
trative law  judge  for  recomr  tending  that 
first-class  mail  rates  be  i  educed  and 
that  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
rates  which  generally  bene£  t  a  few  spe- 
cial interests  be  substantial^  increased. 

Judge  Seymour  Wenner  d  iciared  that 
the  present  temporary  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice rates  of  10  cents  for  1«  tters  and  8 
cents  for  postcards  provide  a  1  unauthor- 
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Ized  subsidy  by  the  bulk  of  our  citizens 
of  more  than  $700  million  for  other 
classes  of  mail  which  generally  benefits 
a  few  special  interests,  mainly  big  media 
such  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Tliose  smaller  news- 
papers and  charities  should,  of  course,  be 
given  some  consideration  when  it  comes 
to  assistance  but  certainly  not  the  big 
profitable  operations. 

When  the  bill  to  increase  postal  sub- 
sidies came  up  last  May  I  voted  against 
it.  I  said  at  that  time  that  the  average 
citizen  would  end  up  paying  for  these 
subsidies  through  increased  postal  rates 
and  that  the  big  media  benefits  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  taxpayer.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  thase  who  railed 
the  strongest  against  subsidies  to  indus- 
try in  the  pai:t  were  able  to.  somehow, 
support  subsidies  for  the  press.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  there  was  no  con- 
flict of  interest  here. 

As  I  said  then,  the  ordinary  citizen  gets 
it  in  the  neck  both  ways— he  has  to  pay 
increased  taxes  to  pay  for  the  subsidies 
on  the  one  hand  and  increased  postage 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  stop  abuses 
of  this  type  in  the  Postal  Service.  It  is 
both  unfair  and  improper  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  continues  to  foot  the  bill 
for  special  interests. 
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MILESTONES  IN  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
knowing  the  Senate's  enthusiastic  inter- 
est in  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  of 
our  Nation,  I  am  sure  this  body  would 
wish  to  take  note  of  an  important  new 
milestone  in  the  forward  movement  of 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

A  few  days  after  the  40th  anniversary 
of  this  program,  the  total  amount  of 
capital  borrowed  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems reached  and  surpassed  $10  billion. 
This  is  a  truly  amazing  figure  in  com- 
parison with  the  totals  of  the  recent  past 
and  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  these 
small  consumer-owned  utiUties  have  had 
to  overcome  throughout  their  history. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  program  came  to 
a  virtual  standstill  for  lack  of  materials 
and  workers.  In  1  year,  new  capital  to- 
taled only  $10  million  for  the  whole 
country  whereas  recently  a  single  system 
obtained  a  loan  of  more  than  $50  mil- 
lions. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the 
overall  total  of  loans  made  so  far  is  the 
fact  that  the  outlook  for  the  futiu-e  is 
good.  Congress  has  greatly  expanded  the 
amount  of  capital  available  to  rural  elec- 
tric systems— and  to  rural  telephone  .sys- 
tems as  well— by  passing  S.  394,  which 
became  Public  Law  9.3-32.  This  new  leg- 
islation provides  both  a  revolving  fund 
for  insured  loans  and  authority  for  Gov- 
errunent  guarantees  of  private  loans. 

Congress  took  a  new  look  at  the  im- 
portance of  rural  electrification  after  tire 
administration,  at  the  end  of  1972  de- 
cided to  stop  administering  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  This  examination  led 
to  important  conclusions,  long  held  by 
me  and  many  of  my  colleagues; 

First,  that  rural  electrification  is  a 


basic  requirement  for  efficient  agricul- 
ture, for  rural  industry,  for  modem  liv- 
ing in  the  countryside  and  for  economic 
development  in  riural  America; 

Second,  that  an  expanded  rm-al  elec- 
tric loan  program  is  basic  to  progress  in 
meeting  rural  needs  for  electric  service 
on  a  par  with  tliat  enjoyed  by  urban 
people;  and 

Third,  thai  tlie  rural  electrification 
program  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
items  in  the  showcase  of  democracy — 
one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  ever 
made  to  bring  about  teamwork  between 
Govertunent  and  citizens  to  achieve  ob- 
jectives set  by  the  people. 

The  rural  telephone  program  is  much 
newer,  but  it  too  is  authorized  by  the 
Rural  Electiification  Act  and  is  proving 
to  be  an  essential  element  in  building 
and  revitalizing  rural  America. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  new 
loan  total  that  I  have  reported  to  you 
by  an  article  in  the  Rural  Electric  News- 
letter published  by  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  This 
article  offers  significant  facts  which  I  be- 
lie\  e  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "REA  Loans  Ex- 
ceed $10  Billion  Mark,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
PS  follows: 

REA  Loans  Exceed  $10  BnxiON  Mabk 
Tlie  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
reported  this  week  that  its  electric  loan  pro- 
gram has  passed  the  $10-biUion  level  and 
that  telephone  loans  by  REA  and  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  have  passed  the  $3-billion 
mark.  These  do  not  include  loens  guaranteed 
by  REA  and  made  by  tlie  Federal  Financing 
Bank.  * 

REA  Administrator  David  A.  Hamll  said 
Ihurtday,  "When  you  consider  that  only 
S44.000  has  been  written  off  In  the  40-year 
history-  of  the  program,  thU  is  a  fantastic 
record  of  success."  Hamll  reported  that  P.Y. 
'75  (which  ends  June  30)  wUl  set  new  records 
in  both  the  electric  and  telephone  programs. 
"Electric  borrowers  have  received  S700-mililon 
in  REA  [insuredl  loans,  $l.2-bUlion  in  guar- 
anteed commitments,  and  $363.4-minion  from 
supplemental  lenders  such  as  CPC  and  Banks 
for  Cooperatives,  for  a  grand  total  of  82.3- 
billion."  according  to  Hamil. 

"This  is  seven  times  the  amount  bor- 
rowers got  In  1970,"  he  added. 

A  total  of  579  rural  electric  systems  have 
received  hisured  loans  so  far  In  P.T.  '76.  The 
2',:  program  accotmted  for  $105-mimon.  the 
S-^;,  for  $595-mlIlIon.  Twenty- two  power 
supply  (O-T)  systems  borrowed  519e.5-mll- 
lion  under  the  6%  program. 

The  lO-blllionth  doHar  was  Included  In 
loans  made  by  REA  on  May  22  to  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky. Michigan.  Mississippi  and  Texas.  The 
thi-ee-blllionth-dollar  loan  level  In  the  HEA- 
RTS program  was  reached  June  16  with  loans 
to  rural  telephone  systems  m  Colorado  and 
Oklahoma. 

In  the  40-year  history  of  the  rtiral  electric 
program,  loans  have  been  inade  to  1,094  riu-al 
electric  systems  in  46  states,  the  Vh-gln  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico. 

Telephone  loans  have  been  made  to  898 
sj-stems  m  46  states  In  the  25  years  of  the 
program.  There  have  been  no  losses  in  the 
telephone  program. 

HamU  noted  that  more  than  26-mlUion 
rural  people  receive  electric  and  telephone 
service  from  systems  financed  bv  REA  and 


RTB.  Most  of  the  electric  systems  are  co- 
operatives o'sned  and  operated  by  the  people 
they  serve.  "Adequate  financial  assistance 
assures  these  rural  people  of  the  new  and 
Improved  services  so  essential  to  economic 
sUbility  and  growth  in  the  rural  areas  in 
which  they  live  and  work,"  Uamil  said. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tlie  Ap- 
propiiarions  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  decision  to  include  $3.5 
miUion  in  the  1976  education  appropria- 
tions bill  (H.R.  5901)  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  authorized  by  Public  Law  93- 
568  enacted  at  the  close  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress in  December  1974. 

It  sliould  be  noted  that  Public  Law  9^ 
568  which  designates  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  as  the  agency  to  plan  and  con- 
duct the  Wlrite  House  Conference,  also 
authorizes  tire  commission  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance — by 
grant,  contract,  or  otherwise— to  the  56 
States  and  territories  to  enable  them  to 
organize  and  conduct  their  own  confer- 
ences to  prepare  for  the  White  House 
Conference. 

Appropriation  now  cf  the  full  $3.5 
million  authorization,  as  the  committee 
bill  would  provide,  will  ena'ile  the  States 
to  know  well  in  advance  the  financial 
situation  with  respect  to  raising  match- 
ing dollars  for  their  own  conferences.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  States  and  locali- 
ties will  match  the  Federal  share  many 
times  over  in  order  that  they  may  have 
trulj'  productive  conferences  of  their 
own.  But  without  the  impetus  of  the 
Federal  share,  plus  same  nationwide 
coordination  of  the  56  State  and  terri- 
torirJ  conferences  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  93-568.  we  would  not  estab- 
lish a  sound  base  of  State  conferences 
from  which  to  launch  the  national 
conference. 

Tlierefore,  the  committee  bill  most 
properly  appropriates  $3.5  million  for 
the  White  House  Conference  and  for  the 
preconferences  in  each  of  the  States  and 
territories.  I  urge  the  committee  to  re- 
main fii-m  in  its  resolve  to  keep  these 
funds  when  the  bin  goes  to  conference 
with  the  House,  for  unfortunately  the 
House  bill  has  no  funds  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Librarv  and  In- 
formation Services. 

confeken-ce  pubposes 


Now,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
outline  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  this 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Infonnation  Sen  ices  is  so  important  at 
this  time.  There  are  many  reasons,  of 
course,  and  they  are  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  the  hearing  record  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40.  the  resolution  intro- 
duced in  January  1973  by  Senator  Peli,. 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee.  The 
following  six  points  summarize  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference as  we  assess  the  role  that  libraries 
and  other  information  services  can  play 
in  American  society: 
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First,  nationwide  reassessment.  The 
white  House  Conference  will  engage  a 
wide  spectrum  of  the  American  people 
in  a  nationwide  reassessment  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  adequate  library  and  in- 
ronnation  service  is  now  available  to  all 
Americans.  We  will  find  out  just  what 
the  -situation  is,  how  the  American  people 
receive  librai-y  and  information  services, 
whether  books,  journals.,  newspapers, 
nims.  public  documents,  and  the  whole 
range  of  information-providing  mate- 
rials are  available  to  those  who  may  need 
them  at  any  time.  We  will  get  a  handle 
on  the  existing  state  of  library  service, 
by  finding  out  where  the  gaps  are  and 
where  the  weaknesses  are. 

Second,    continuing   education.    Con- 
tinuing education  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  will  be  highlighted  by  the 
White  House  Conference  and  the  preced- 
mg  State  conferences,  for  libraries  have 
a  key  role  to  play  in  a  wide  range  of 
educational    opportuniUes    outside    the 
traditional  classroom.  In  libraries  today 
adults  can  translate  self -directed  learn- 
ing into  college  credit,  students  can  view 
at  their  own  convenience  college  lectures 
videotaped  by  the  professor,  adults  who 
lack  basic  reading  skUls  can  participate 
m  right-to-read  programs,  and  in  co- 
ordlnaUon  with  other  community  re- 
sources such  as  museums  and  nearby  ' 
community  colleges,  libraries  ofiTer  an  In- 
creasing variety  of  continuing  education 
opportunities. 

Third,  special  services.  Libraries  will 
be  encouraged  to  provide  more  services 
des  gned  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
individuals  who  may  speak  a  language 
other  than  English,  who  may  be  older 
Americans,  who  may  be  homebound  or 
hospitalized,  who  may  be  economically 
disadvantaged,  or  from  remote  rural 
areas,  or  from  a  culture  different  from 
the  dominant  American  culture. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  Mr 
President,  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference is  not  intended  as  a  forum  few- 
librarians.  It  is  to  be  a  gathering  of 
librai-y  users  and  even  people  who  do 
not  use  Ubraries  but  who  might  if  the 
library  provided  services  relevant  to 
their  needs.  The  hearing  record  on  the 
White  House  Conference  shows  that  at 
.least  two-thirds  of  those  participating 
m  the  State  conferences  and  in  the 
white  House  Conference  are  to  be  per- 
sons other  than  librarians  or  informa- 
tion scientists.  These  are  to  be  confer- 
ences for  users  of  Ubraries  and  for  po- 
tential users  of  libraries. 

,„?'fx'"'*''^-  interlibrary  cooperation.  The 
White  House  Conference -will  highlight 
the  many  different  types  of  Ubraries 
so  that  a  wide  range  of  material  wlU  be 
avaUable  to  the  person  who  may  need 
It  at  any  given  time.  For  example,  in 
some  communities  the  school  Ubraries 
are  not  well  coordinated  with  the  pubUc 
libraries  and  there  is  duplication  of  effort 
and  expense  that  should  be  eUmlnated. 
The  resources  and  services  of  college 
and  university  libraries  should  also  be 
coordinated  with  those  of  pubUc  and 
school  Ubraries. 

Fifth,  publishers,  manufactm-ers,  and 
producers.  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services, 
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LIBilARY    PARTNERs4lP 

Mr.  President,  I  might 
of  Education's  proposed 
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administration  to  replace 
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in  the  August  22,  1974, 

Record  on  pages 

in  the  Record  today  at 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

'  See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

PRESIDENTIAL 

Mr.   JAVITS.  Finally, 
it  is  my  hope  that 
soon  announce  his  appoU 
White  House  Conference 
Information  Services  __ 
tcp.  The  President  Pro  . 
Senate,  the  senior  Senate 
sippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  has 
pointments.  and  I  am 
ored  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the 
The  Speaker  of  the  House 
his  appointments.  The  __ 
LiAw  D.  Ford  of  Michigan 
sent-.ttive  to  the  advisory 
ihe  House  of 
tional  Commission  on 
faimation   Science  has 
appointments  to  the 

All  that  remains  is  for  _ 
to  make  liis  appointment^ 
million  provided  by  the 
appropriations  bill  is 
ference — and  I  trust  that 
the  President  makes  his 
the  advisory  committee 
delay,  we  will  then  be 
ning  in  earnest.  We  wlU 

position  to  use  the 

time  for  careful  planning 

State  and  territorial 

followed  not  later  than  1978 
House  Conference  on 
formation    Services.    I   asl 
consent  that  the  fuU  list 
committee  members  to  , 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

White  House  Confebenci 
CoMMrrxEB 
PL.    93-568    speciaes   that 
ComitiLssioii   on.   Libraries  an<  1 
Scieuce    will   plan   and   con 
House  Conference,  and  a  28- 
comniittee  is  to  be  appointed 
Commission.  The  advisory 
composed  of: 

Five  persons  appoUited  by 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Five  persons  appointed  by 
the  House. 

At   least   three   members  of 

Commission,  appointed  by  the 

No  more  ihan  15  persons  ap 

President  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  following  persons  have 
to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Coi... 
The  Honorable  Jacob  Javits, 
from  New  York. 

J.  0.  Redd,  businessman 
Mississippi. 

John  T.  .Short,  president- 
Library  Trustee  Association, 
nectlcut. 

Margaret  Warden,  state 

trustee.  Great  Palls,  Montana 

Virginia  Young,  Chairman, 
ordlnating  Board  for  Higher 
lumbia,  Missouri. 

All  appointed  by  the 
pore  of  the  Senate. 

The  Honorable  William  D. 
resentative  from  Michigan. 
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Allie  Beth  Martin,  director  of  Tulsa  City- 
County  Library.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  presi- 
dent-elect, American  Library  Association. 

Michael  Arthur  McCarrolI,  director  of  Lex- 
•iiKtou  Books,  a  division  of  D.C.  Heath,  Lex- 
it:i;ion,  Massachusetts. 

bene  Shalit,  of  New  York  City,  panelLst  on 
.\BCs  Today  Show. 

Jeanne  Hurley  Simon,  former  member  of 
Illinois  Assembly,  wife  of  U.S.  Representative 
Pavil  Simon,  of  Carbondale.  Illinois. 

All  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Louis  A.  Lerner,  publisher,  Lerner  Home 
.Newspapers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bessie  Boehm  Moore,  coordinator,  Ei-o- 
nomic  and  Environmental  Education.  State 
Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

John  E.  Velde,  Jr..  businessman,  Pekln, 
Illinois  and  Hollywood.  California. 

All  members  of  the  National  Connnission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  ap- 
pointed to  the  White  House  Conference  Ad- 
visory Committee  by  the  NCLIS  chairman 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  not 
yet  made  his  appointments  to  the  .Advisory 
Council. 

(From  the  Concressionai.  Rm  ord     Xut    •^'> 
19741 
Exhibit  1 
Libr.ary  Partnership  act 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  inrroduce.  by 
request,  the  administration's  Library  Part- 
nership Act  which  the  administration  states 
13  to  assist   and  support   innovation   in   li- 
braries. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  ouLset  that  while 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  idea  of  a  new  initia- 
tive coming  from  the  administration  to  assist 
our  Nation's  libraries  and  help  them  provide 
twtter  service  to  the  American  public.  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  proposed  Li- 
brary Partnership  Act  and  particularly  about 
the  context  in  which  President  Nixon  s  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  first  presented  it— to  wit, 
»s  a  replacement  for  the  highly  successful 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Although  the  administration  had  intended 
to  have  the  Library  Partnership  Act  in  final 
form  last  spring,  it  apparently  experienced 
considerable  delay  for  only  last  month  has 
the  draft  been  transmitted  to  Congress.  I 
had  hoped  the  administration  would  come  up 
with  a  solid  proposal  to  help  libraries  extend 
and  Improve  services  to  all  Americans,  and 
consequently  I  am  keenly  disappointed  by 
the  limited  scope  and  totally  discretionary 
nature  of  the  Library  Partnership  Act.  It  ia 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  could  ever 
seriously  consider  replacing  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  a  demonstrably 
successful  State-based  program  for  Improved 
library  development  benefiting  many  millions 
of  Americans,  with  a  limited  discretionary 
demonstration  grant  authoritv  such  as  the 
Library  Partnership  Act  proposes.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  in  the  Library  Partnership  Act 
the  administration  is  trying  and  that  we 
should  proceed  at  this  point  bv  considering 
the  bill  as  a  draft,  a  proposal  which  can  be 
Improved. 

I  am,  therefore.  Introducing  the  bill  now 
so  that  librarians,  library  trustees,  and  li- 
brary patrons  throughout  the  country  can 
study  the  proposal  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  its  version.  In  short,  it  is  being  in- 
troduced now  so  that  it  wUl  be  on  the  table, 
so  to  speak,  where  all  can  see  it,  st\idy  it, 
and  recommend  changes. 

Next  year,  in  the  new  94th  Congress  we 
will  begin  to  work  on  renewal  of  the  many 
Higher  Education  Act  (HEA)  programs 
which  expire  in  fiscal  year  1975.  It  would  be 
i"y  thought  that  we  could  consider  the  Li- 
brary Partnership  Act  during  our  extensive 
lieurings  on  programs  authorized  by  HEA.  In 
niany  ways,  the  proposed  Library'  Partner- 
ship Act  resembles  the  existing  HEA  title  n. 


part  B,  demonstration  authority  and  it  seem.s 
entirely  logical  and  fitting  to  me  that  we 
would  consider  It  In  this  context,  either  as  a 
replacement  for  the  existing  HEA  title  n-B 
library  research  and  demonstration  au- 
thority, or  as  a  modification  of  it.  Title  II-B 
authorizes  a  training  program  also,  which  is 
very  Important,  for  qualified  manpower 
trained  to  utilize  today's  library  technology 
is  essential  to  modern  library  service.  If  some 
form  of  the  Library  Partnership  Act  is  con- 
sidered as  a  replacement  for  HEA  title  II-B, 
iv  would  of  course  be  essential  that  It  Include 
a  training  component  as  well  as  the  demon- 
stration authority. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  a 
member  also  of  Its  Education  Subcommittee. 
I  will  be  following  carefully  the  hearings 
next  year  on  the  HEA  title  li-B  library  pro- 
gram, to  determine  from  experts  in  the 
field — the  American  Library  Association,  and 
the  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  the 
Slate  Librarians,  library  educators  and 
oihcrs — if  any  of  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed Library  Partnership  Act  might  appro- 
priately be  included  within  the  scope  of  HEA 
title  n-B. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
take  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  libraries 
lightly.  I  am  aware,  to  give  one  example,  that 
many  of  our  great  urban  libraries  today  are 
faced  with  unprecedented  fiscal  problems 
and  that  local  funds  for  libraries  are  decreas- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  urban  budgets  at  the 
same  time  these  libraries  are  faced  with  an 
increasing  demand  for  new  and  different 
services  from  diverse  and  changing  popula- 
tions. 

Other  types  of  libraries,  too,  including  ru- 
ral libraries,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
libraries,  and  libraries  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, are  in  crisis  today  as  costs  continue  to 
rise  while  simtiltaneously  their  budgets  are 
maintained  at  previous  levels  or  even  cut 
back.  I  believe  we  must  re-examine  in  depth 
the  whole  subject  of  library  finance,  how  the 
responsibility  for  libraries  can  best  and  most 
efficiently  be  distributed  among  the  private 
.sector  and  the  public,  including  State  and 
local  government  as  well  as  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  some  studies  and  demon- 
strations along  these  lines  could  be  financed 
under  an  expanded  HEA  title  II-B  program. 
The  results  of  such  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions would  then  provide  Congress  and  the 
administration  with  more  solid  data  on 
which  to  base  revision  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  If  that  proves  to 
be  the  indicated  course,  when  that  authority 
expires  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

A  new  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  badly  needed  to  help  our 
libraries,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  either  the 
Library  Partnership  Act  in  modified  form 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  amendments  next 
year  to  the  HEA  title  II-B  demonstration  au- 
thority, or  the  administration,  under  Presi- 
dent Fords  leadership  now,  wUl,  after  fur- 
ther reflection,  propose  a  different  and  more 
satisfactory  new  initiative  for  libraries  next 
year. 

WhUe  I  have  sumarized  some  of  my  reser- 
vations about  the  Library  Partnership  Act. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  Intention  to  pre- 
sent all  of  them  In  detail  at  this  point.  My 
sole  pttrpose  in  Introducing  the  bill  now  Is 
to  allow  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  consider  it.  I  believe  we  should  consider 
the  Library  Partnership  Act  as  a  basis  for 
study  for  the  time  being,  and  as  such  I  am 
introducing  It  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  HEW  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along 
with  the  text  of  the  Library  Partnership  Act. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
bUl  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Dk'artment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

Jvly  12.  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

SpeaT^er  oj  the  Hovsr  of  Ri  prrf:cntnt!::-<. 
Wai:lnngton,  D.C. 

Dfar  Mh.  .SrE.\KER:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  U  a  draft  bill. 
"To  provide  for  a  program  of  assistance  to 
State  and  local  library  authorities,  iccionul 
authorities  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  Institutions  for  the  support  of 
demonstrations  designed  to  encoiu-age  exem- 
plary and  innovative  developments  in  ihe 
provision  of  library  and  information  serv- 
ices, such  as  networking  or  cooperative  .ar- 
rangements." 

Tlie  purpo.se  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill,  n.s 
stHted  in  section  2.  is  to  provide  a  program 
oi  discretionary  demonstration  grant-,  aiid 
COM!  racts  deslf-ned  to  encourage  and  supp«jri 
Innovation  in  libraries  and  information  serv- 
ices and  promote  the  development  and  dem- 
onstrarion  of  networks  for  the  sharing  oi 
resources  and  provision  of  services  within 
conuiumitle.«  hiid  among  Jurisdiction-.  v.Uit 
special  emphttsis  on  improvements  w'-m'-Ji 
benefit  handicapped,  institutioualizptl.  or 
economically  disadvantaged  groups. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorise  He 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  bp  iui- 
essary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tlit-  .\<  i 
for  tisial  years  1975-1977. 

Under  section  4  of  the  draft  bill.  StPtc  .cd 
local  library  agencies  and  other  noupririt 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  in- 
volved Ui  the  administration,  provision,  sup- 
port, or  coordination  of  library  or  other 
Information  services  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Library  Pprtuershlp 
Act.  .Section  5  sets  forth  application  proce- 
dtires  and  indicates  the  types  of  activltjes 
that  would  be  authorized  under  the  Aci. 
such  as  demonstrating  innovative  methods 
for  providing  library  services  to  groups  such 
as  the  handicapped,  the  institutionalized, 
and  the  economically  disadvantaged;  design- 
ing and  demonstratlong  exemplarv  interll- 
brary  cooperative  services  and  activities:  and 
demonstrating  means  of  Integrating  the  de- 
livery of  informational  and  educational  serv- 
ices. Evaluation  efforts  would  also  be 
authorized. 

Applications  would  have  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  State  library  administrative  agen- 
cies that,  in  the  case  of  interstate  projects, 
the  Governors  of  the  affected  States  have 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  proposed  activity. 

Section  6  of  the  draft  bUl  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  criteria  for  approval 
of  applications.  These  criteria  must  include 
consideration  of  the  degree  to  which  tlie 
project  or  activity  to  be  funded  (1)  provides 
a  aseful  demonstration  of  activities  which 
are  authorized  under  the  Act,  (2)  can  be  ap- 
plied to  and  replicated  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  (3)  is  designed  to  serve  the 
handicapped,  institutionalized  or  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  The  criteria  would  also 
include  consideration  of  the  source  and 
adequacy  of  non-Federal  funds  which  will 
Jje  avaUable  to  sustain  the  project  when 
Federal  assistance  ends. 

Section  7  of  the  draft  bill  would  auihorixe 
funding  of  projects  for  from  one  to  three 
yeais.  Support  for  more  than  one  year  of  a 
demonstration  project  would  be  authorized 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  would  thereby  be  more 
effectively  carried  out.  Federal  funding  for 
the  first  year  of  any  project  would  cover  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  costs,  but  would  be 
limited  to  70  percent  of  costs  in  the  second 
year  and  40  percent  in  the  third.  Thus,  the 
bill  requires  that  non-Federal  resources  must 
gradually  take  over  the  service  costs  of  par- 
ticular projects,  with  the  Federal  role  being 
limited   to   demoiL'^tiatlng  effective   iniiova- 
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live  means  of  meeiiug  patijcular  library  and 
other  Information  needs  and  to  provldinc 
the  Initial  funding  for  such  activitlesi 

Library  services  to  the  people  of  parUcu- 
lar  locaUtlej  are  most  appropriately  sup- 
ported through  State  pnd  local  governments 
The  program  proposed  bjc  this  draft  bUl  rep- 
resents the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  lu  the  support  of  libraries.  That 
lole  Is  to  encourage  Innovative  developments 
in  ihe  delivery  of  library  a;id  Information 
-ervices  throuKU  resomce  sharhig  aiid  o'her 
cooperative  techniques,  uith  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  o:  the  dibadvauta^'ed. 
AecordlJigly,  the  proposed  bul,  whUe  anthor- 
izL'ig  activities  that  can  be  oariied  ou  under 
exteiing  lavr.  •ftould  focus  temporary  projec 
Brant  support  on  tonovative  practices,  and 
does  not  provide  for  categorical  service  sud- 

PiTTt.  ^ 

I  uige  prompt  and  favorable  cousideiauoii 
uf  vhis  propo&al  by  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budge ' 
adylse.i  that  enactment  of  this  propoMd 
legiaiatiou  would  be  iu  accord  with  the  pro- 
cram  u' the  President. 


'i  this  Aci  a.-.  s<  .  :.jrtK  ;.i  stction 

Inno^tive  methods  for 
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lomically    dlsad- 
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purposes  ci 
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.,  S.  3944 

€>;  U  enttcUd  by  the  Senatf  and  Houte  ol 
tRepresetHatirei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^t  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Partner- 
ship Act", 

Pl.1l  POSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
encourage  and  support  InnovaUon  to  demon- 
strate improved  methods  In  library  and  other 
laformaUon  services  and  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  networks 
for  the  sharing  of  resources  and  services 
wlthhi  communities  and  among  local,  SUte 
and  regional  Jurisdictions,  with  special  em-' 
pbasla  ou  Improvements  which  benefit 
hajndicapped.  InsUtutlonallzed,  or  ecouoml- 
ca*ly  disadvantaged  groups. 

AVTHOMZATION  OP  APPSOHIIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authoarlBed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  earrylng  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  l»7.5  and  for  the 
•wo  .•«nece<»edlng   fiscal  years. 

ILIGIBLE    -APPLICANTS 

f^tt:  *\^^  ^i^^  *°  "^■''  **"*-  "»e  Purpo^s 
"f  thU  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance,  by  means  of 
Rranta  and  contracts,  to  State  and  local  li- 
brary agencies  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies,  orgauizaUons.  and 
InsUtuUons  ( Including  combinations  there- 
or)^whlch   are   respou-sible   for  or   Involved 

( 1 )   the  admin iitration  of  Ubraiies. 

t.2)   the  provision  oI  library  or  othi-i-  in- 
.'ormatlou  services. 

(3)  supporting  or  coordinating  the  pro\i- 
^.OJl  o.  library  or  othei  mrurmatlon  services 
•If 

.4>  other  acliviuts  which  relate  lo  the 
purposes  ol  this  Act. 

ATPLICATIOXS;    ALTIIOUZED   ACTIVnrES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  financial  as- 
.swtanoe  as  authorized  by  section  4.  an  eli- 

-•fl^it  "^k"''^'-  °'"Ba"l2a«««>.  or  Institution 
.nust  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appllca- 

J^^  ,K  ^ifJ"  ^°^  =»■''  ^^^  Secretary  mar 
prescribe.  The  application  shall  provide  as", 
sunint^  that  the  proposed  activity  has  been 
.submitted  to  the  State  library  admlnlst«" 
..ve  agency  for  review  and  comment,  and  In 
•  v/^tJ''  '"'«7tate  projects,  the  applica- 
..L>a  -hall  provide  assurance  that  the  pro- 
posed activity  has  been  suTjmitted  to  the 
Gorernors  of  the  affected  States  for  review 

cm!;-^'^/"*"^;.^'"^'^  application  shall  m- 
caide  information  sufficient  to  enable  the 
^-^^^^  ^°  determine  that  fimds  madi 
,'w^rt  -n-"-''"","?"*  *°  "-e  application  wUl  bo 
t'-ed  .or  .'.tjT-fe--  de^^fgncd  to  carry  otir  fi,e 


Instltutlc  tiall 


aval]  ible 
conduc  ed 
b<  e 

■(  ar. 


as.sis  M 


CRirmilA  FIW  APPRoVAf,  o 

HFC.  c.  The  Secretary  s 
M'lop   and   publish   criteria 
applied    In    approving    ap 
this  Act.  Such  criteria  sha 
least  the  following  factors: 

n)    the  degree  to  whicl 
activity  to  be  funded  pt 
a  usefiu  demonstration  of  v^ 
activities  set  fca-th  in  section 

(2)  the  degree  to  which 
onstratlon  is  applicable  to. 
Heated  Ui.  the  Nation  a.s  a 

(3)  the  extent  to  which 
funded  demonstrates 

the  handicapped,  „„ 

iiomlcally  disadvantage'dT.-ii., 

(4)  the  sotirce  and  adeqi 
eral  funds  which  xiill  be  ava 
the  project  or  activity  upon 
Federal  assistance. 

Dl'R\TION    AND   AMOUNT 

SEC.  7.   (a)    Financial 
under  this  Act  shaU  be 

and  activities  to  be 

year  for  which  funds  have  _ 
or  In  the  succeeding  fiscal  y 
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100  per  centunt  of  the  costs 
or  activity  Ui  the  first  fiscal 
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I  ling)  Is  made  available. 

•  b)    If   the  Secretary 
rordance  with  criteria  es._„ 
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be  more  effectively  carried 
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longer  period  of  time  than 
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not  exceed  70  per  centum  of 
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year. 
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U>T  aciivitiea  authorized  by 
planning    activities    shall 
and  determination   by   the 
!l)e    .source    and    adequacy    ^ 
funds  which  wUl  be  available 
project    or   activity    upon 
Federal  assistance. 
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Mr.    WILLIAMS.   Mr. 
c  anse  of  my  concern  over 
danger  of  extinction 
dwindling  whale  popul^i£ 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  £ 
this  week  to  phase  out  one 
Antarctic  whaling  fleets, 
came  at  the  start  of  the 
meeting  in  London  of  the 
Wlialing    Commission,    wl„, 
nally  accept  a  much-neede  1 
on  wliale  killing.  The 
vealed  their  intent  to  i^., 
lion  (;f  catch  levels  and 
eadaiigered  species.  In 
npp*r3  to  be  moving 
realistic  position.  The  J^*,., 
to  the  Commission  said  he 
some  agreement  could  be 
limiting  tl:ieir  catch  levels 
ti\  e  approaches  are  qtiite 

cau.se  Japan  and  the 

gether  account  for  about 
the  world's  whale  hunting. 
For  moi-e  than  a  quarter 
the  Intei-national  Whaling 
has  been  warned  of  the  i 
to  these  great  mammals 
million  whales,  Including 
cies,  have  been  killed  by 
himters  in  the  last  50 
whales  ai'e  an  oidangered 
pletc  population  figures 
able,  of  course,  but  the  .^.^ 
do  have  Is  cause  for  alam 
mission  has  acknowledged 
extend  by  its  prohibition  c- 
of  such  species  as  the  blu( 
humpbacks,  and  four 
whales.  But,  it  has  not  ,.>., 
Two  years  ago,  the  United 
vironmental  Conference  caU, 
year  moratorium  on  whaKn  ', 
and  tlie  Soviet  Union  have 
Ignored  appeals  by  other . 
their  slaughter.  Even  if 
slon's  limited  jpraiiiMtioitt 
many  authorities  believe 
ready  too  late  for  s<Mne  „; 
tions  of  some  species  are 
at  the  present  time,  and  „ 
duce  very  slowly.  Moreover,  _ 
mission's  limited  prohibitions 
huntei-s  try  to  kill  ever- 
of  other  species  because  ,- 
killing  of  whales  are  set  In  . 
oil  production  of  tlie  very 
whale. 

I  am  aloo  pleased  to  note 
concern  for  the  preservation 
population  is  growing.  Oa 
the  New  York  Times  pr 
torial  entitled  "The  Silent 
ing,  "when  will  the  glad  t 
claimed  that  the  harmless  ., 
the  oceans  can  be  permitted 

There  Is  nothing  romantic 
predator,  using  helicopter  '. 

an  explosive  harpoon  from ^^ 

ships   into  the  vital  oi-gans  ol 
which   may  then   take  hours 
threshing  about  before  It  dies.  ^ 
cruel,  and  thoroughly  degrading 

The  lamps  of  the  world  are 
by  whalp  oil.  but  whal- 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  mink  feed,  pet 
j'.)od.  car  wax,  cosmetics,  soap,  and  com- 
mercial lubricants.  At  the  same  time  that 
killing  methods  have  "Improved,"  various 
.ir.bstitutes  have  been  developed  for  whale 
ineHt  and  oil  that  no  longer  make  it  essen- 
tial or  even  useful  to  hunt  down  and  de- 
...roy  the  largest  creatiirpf,  iiihRbiting  the 
carih. 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Pam,  H.  NrrzE 


I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
fciu-vival  of  these  magnificent  sea  crea- 
tures and  I  welcome  the  Times'  strong 
stand    in    this    humane    campaign.    Al- 
though I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
which  were  signed  into  huv  last  Con- 
gress, resulting  in  a  ban  oh  the  impor- 
tation of  whale  products  and  a  prohibi- 
tion    against     U.S.     fishennen     killing 
wliales,  a  binding  international  agree- 
ment for  the  protection  and  con.ser\a- 
tion  of  marine  mammals  is  3till  needed. 
Japan  and  the  So\-iel  Union  appear  to 
be  accepting  the  whale  conservation  plan 
proposed    by    Australia.    This    proposal 
calls  for  three  categories  of  protection. 
Ill  tlie  first  gioiip  are  totally  protected 
species  like  the  giant  blue  whale.  Second, 
the  plan  calls  for  an  automatic  cutoff 
ill  liunting  of  species  tliat  fall  below  the 
level  regarded  as  critical.  The  tliird  pro- 
vision is  for  carefully  regulated  hunt- 
ing of  stocks  deemed  lo  be  in  no  danger 
of  depletion.  While  this  proposal  is  only 
a  limited   compromise,   I  hope  it  will 
quickly  lead  to  further  negotiation  and 
agreement  on  a  vhale  killing  morato- 
rium. 


OUR  NATION  S  DEFENSE 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
not  be  pleasant  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  we  make  now  witli  respect  to 
our  Nation's  defense  will  affect  those  who 
come  afterward  more  than  any  other 
decisions.  We  cannot  afford  either  as- 
sumptions about  the  good  will  of  others 
or  temporary  distractions  to  deter  us 
from  examining  military  realities.  There 
are  many  problems  for  which  there  are 
more  than  one  solution,  but  also  many 
situations  in  which  the  United  States 
seems  to  prefer  its  position  on  the  horns 
Of  an  apparent  dilemma  rather  than 
doing  any  real  work  toward  a  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

In  this  respect,  I  was  very  interested  in 
a  statement  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
Nitze  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
ations  Committee.  Mr.  Nitze  finds  that 
m  general  the  SALT  accords  do  not  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  equalizing 
th!  tV^^J^L^  presently  found  between 
i^tv«  *^^  ^^^^  ^"^  Soviet  defense  ca- 
pabilities. But  he  does  present  us  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  clear  choice  be- 
tween hnproving  the  treaty  so  that  par- 
ity can  be  achieved  without  major  new 
spending  on  the  part  of  the  United 
states,  and  expenses  which  wIU  aUow  us 
to  hve  up  to  the  designated  maxunum  in 
weapons  permitted  by  the  treaty. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  be  prtoted  in 
1  lie  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 


Before  dealing  with  SALT  ui  the  context  of 
the  Vladivostok  accord,  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  recall  a  few  of  the  basic  historical 
points.  It  was  In  the  late  fifties,  even  before 
Sputnik,  that  many  of  us  became  concerned 
with  the  stability  of  the  nuclear  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves.  Our 
nuclear  strategic  capability,  snd  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  were  then  largely  concentrated 
in  our  heavy  bomber  forces;  those  forces  were 
deployed  on  a  small  number  of  fields,  early 
wainiag  systems  had  substantial  gaps  and 
could  be  evaded;  a  well  executed  surprise  at- 
tack could  have  the  prospect  of  emasculating 
the  strategic  forces  of  the  other  side.  Sput- 
nik,   and    the    possibility    that    the    Soviets 
might  itttain  a  threatening  ICBM  force  be- 
fore we  could  deploy  an  adequate  counter- 
deterrent,  fiuther  exacerbated  the  problem. 
The  result  was  an  enormous  U.S.  R&D  and 
deployment  effort  to  avoid  those  risks.  U.S. 
obligatlonal  authority  for  the  direct  costs  of 
Program  I.  the  strategic  program,  during  the 
:  i.-;  years  froin  1956  to  1962  averaged  some  18 
billions  a   year,  expressed   In  constant  1974 
dollars.  As  a  consequence  of  that  effort,  from 
1962  lo  the  present  day,  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship  between   the   U.S.   and  the   Soviet 
Union  has  been  such  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  have  hoped  to  gain  from  a  surprise 
attack  or  from  preempthig  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
In    the   mld-sixtles,  however,   the   United 
States  decided  to  go  down  one  line  lu  Its  stra- 
tegic  program  while  the  Soviet  side  went 
down-a  quite  different  line.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  participated  with  Bob  McNamara  in  the 
decisions  of  those  years.  Under  a  stable  nu- 
clear umbrella,  what  counted  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  policy  were,  in  addition  to  a  strong 
political  and  economic  posture,  conventional 
forces  adequate  to  deter  other  forms  of  pres- 
sure against  our  allies.  Economic  and  budg- 
etary considerations  made  it  wise  to  cut  the 
percentage  of  our  GNP  and  defense  budgets 
going  to  Program  I.  By  and  large,  it  Is  cheap- 
er, and  at  least  In  the  short  run,  more  effec- 
tive   to    make    technological    Improvements 
than  to  increase  force  size.  We  decided  to 
halt  the  Mlnuteman  program  at  1,000,  to  halt 
the  Polarls/Poseldon  program  at  41  boats  and 
substantially  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  heavy 
bomber    and    air   defense   force   levels.   In- 
stead emphasis  was  put  on  Improved  relia- 
bility, command  control,  accuracy,  and  pene- 
tration capability.   Including  pen  aids  and 
RUBVs  and  on  conventional  forces.  In  1967 
the  decision  was  made  to  go  forward  with  the 
Sentinel  Safeguard  technology  despite  Mc- 
Namara's  doubts  as  to  its  cost  effectiveness. 
As  a  result  of  these  decisions  It  became  possi- 
ble to  reduce  Program  I's  real  annual  direct 
expenditures  by  almost  two-thirds;   in  1974 
they  were  approximately  seven  buiion  dollars. 
The   Soviet   Union   made   quite   different 
decisions.  They  decided,  first  of  all.  to  equal 
and  then  to  exceed  us  In  the  number  of 
strategic   missile  launchers  and  greatly  to 
exceed  tis  in  the  average  throw-weight  of 
the  missiles  these  launchers  could  laimch 
This  left  them  with  the  later  option  tech- 
nologically  to   Improve   the    capabUltles   of 
this  large  force  size.  Their  program  has  re- 
quired an  tacrease,  rather  than  permitting  a 
reduction,  in  their  annual  expenditures  on 
what  we  would  call  Program  I. 

Many  people  today  emphasize  the  poten- 
tially destabUlzing  nature  of  technological 
progress.  To  me,  the  lesson  of  the  last  twenty 
years  Is  quite  different.  Technology  is  m- 
herently  neutral;  whether  it  Is  good  or  bad 
depends  on  the  uses  It  is  put  to  and  whose 
ox  is  being  gored.  Without  an  enormous 
technological  effort  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  U.S.  to  restore  crtsls  stablUtv 
by  its  effort.^  of  the  Ute  fifties  and  sixties 


Whether  we  wili  need  to  make  a  comparable 
effort  in  the  late  seventies  and  eighties   is 
at  the  heart  of  the  SALT  TWO  problem, 
n. 
In    talking    to    various    audiences    in    tl  < 
months  prior   to  Vladivostok.   I   was   ofie  i 
asked  whether  I  was  optimistic  or  pessimist!  • 
about  the  pro.<;pects  for  a  new  SALT  agree- 
ment. In  reply  I  said  there  really  were  tv.i 
questions   to    be   answered.    The"  first    was 
"what  are  the  prospects  for  a  SALT  agree- 
ment?"   The   second    was,    -how    useful    an 
agreemeut  could   we   expect,   II   one   proved 
possible?" 

As  to  the  first  question  I  said  there  were 
some  grounds  for  opihnlsm.  I  would  expect 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  be  more  anxious  to  make 
progress,  and  to  be  more  flexible  in  their 
approach,  than  they  had  been  In  the  pre- 
ceding two  years,  and  In  particular,  more  so 
than  during  the  Nixon  Brezhnev  summit 
early  last  summer.  At  that  thne.  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  Presidents  crtunblinp 
dome.stic  support  and  the  posslbUity  that  he 
might  be  impeached.  There  were  no  pressing 
rea.sons  why  they  should  at  that  time  fall 
off  their  previous  hard  line  and  show  fiexi- 
bllity  on  the  important  Issues. 

Things  were  dlfterent  after  Nixons  resit - 
nation.  Mr.  Ford  could  be  expected  to  be  Pres- 
ident until  at  least  January-  20th,  1977  Tlie 
Interim  Agreement  expires  in  1977.  I  said 
that  if  I  were  m  the  Soviet  shoes  I  would 
try  to  get  some  kmd  of  agreement  to  replace 
or  extend  the  Interim  Agreement  befor4  the 
election  year  of  1976.  Secondlv,  as  Soviet 
leaders  look  at  what  is  happening  to  the 
economic  and  political  foundations  of  West- 
ern Europe,  Japan,  the  uon-oll  producing 
parts  Of  the  third  world-and  even  In  thf 
united  States-they  must  judge  that  „e,v 
opportumtles  are  opening  up  for  them 
Furthermore.  I  believe  they  s^  toelr  «iT: 
tive  mUitary  position  Improving  as  thev  de- 

ha°ve*h.P.''H*  *r"''  **^  ^e^pons  Which  thev 
have  been  developing  and  testing  durhig  re- 

Under  those  circumstances.  I  said  that  if 
I  were  they,  I  wotud  not  wish  tT^k  the 
"d^LnV^.  ""i*"-  '  ^■°"1'*  ^  to  maintain 
the  United  States.  Some  form  of  extension 
or  replacement  of  the  Interim  ACTwment 
sSioiJ.'"  ^""^  '"''*  ""  evaluatlo^^^Hhe 

«i*f?.i*^^  ^""""^^  P*'^  "^  *^*  question-how 
useful  an  agreement  might  we  expect  if  one 
were  possible-l  said  I  beheved  the  answer 
would  have  to  be  much  less  hopeful  ^^" 
The  Soviets  in  the  past  have  taken  an 
extremely  one-sided  position  with  multiple 
built  m  possible  fallbacks.  Even  If  they  wire 
to  show  considerable  new  fiexlbUltv  i  did 
not  believe  they  could  Justify  to  t^^i^^vlt 
giving  up  the  superior  position  they  88^1^1^! 
tujUly  wltWn  their  grasp.  With  a  U^.^dget 
celUng  and  continuing  Infiatlonary  and  bal- 
ance  of  payments  problems,  they  must  see 
some  prospect  of  our  not  adding  to  our 
strategic  programs  sufflclent  additional  real 

t^nda^'^T^l?  *?''°^*'  *''"'  present  relative 
trends.  I  therefore  said  I  did  not  see  how 
under  present  circumstances,  we  could  expect 
to  achieve  an  agreement  which  would  airalf- 
icantly  unstress  our  growing  strategic 
defense  problems— those  arising  from  a  to- 
tenUal  shift  from  parity  to  Soviet  superloritv 

**^L.""?.*^^®*''  ^  significantly  less  as- 
sured, crisis  stabuity.  J     «=«»  » 

ThU  now   brings  us   to  the  Vladivostok 
accord.  That  accord  provides  for  equal  ceU- 

<^^.?\  ^^  '^'^  *^*  number  of  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launchers  and  heavy  bombers  each 
side  can  have  over  the  next  ten  years;  it  also 
provides  for  equal  ceilings  of  1320  on  the 
number  of  MIRVed  launchers,  MRVs  as  oo- 
posed  to  MIRVs,  are  not  to  be  counted  under 
the  MIRV  ceumg.  The  accord  carries  over 
from  the  Interim  Agreement  a  restriction 
on  building  ti.wd  ICBM  launchers  at  new  lo- 
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rations  and  limits  what  are  called  modern 
Ivger  missiles  (MLBM)  launchers  to  those 
operational  or  under  construction  In  May 
1972;  308  to  320  on  the  Soviet  side  and  none 
on  the  U.S.  side.  It  provides  for  freedom  to 
111  be  between  various  systems  subject  to  the 
Kbove  llmltatlor.s.  Air  to  surface  mlssUes  with 
a  range  more  than  600  kilometers  carried 
on  liea\-y  bombers  are  to  be  counted  within 
the  2400  ceiling.  Administration  sources  have 
indicated   that   whether   this    limitation    is 
to  cover  onJy  ballistic  ASMs  or  cruise  ASMs 
as  well  remains  to  be  negotiated  at  Geneva. 
Mobile  ICBM  launchers  if  permitted,  are  to 
be  counted.  Forward  ba.ied  .^y.stems  deployed 
••n  carriers,  in  Europe.  In  the  Par  East  or 
fisiwhere.  are  not  to  be  counted,  although 
there  may  be  a  provision  that  neither  side 
will  ciroimvent  the  provlisioa'*  of  the  agree- 
ment chrotjgh  deployment  of  otherw  ise  non- 
limited  sy.stems.  The  nuclear  .«ystems  of  the 
British  and  French  are  not  to  be  counted. 
Verification   problems   remain   to   be   nego- 
ti»ted.  "mere  Ls  no  agreement  on  what  bomb- 
frs  are  to  be  included  under  the  detlnition 
of  a  heavy  bomber. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  side  did  make  siibsiaii- 
t  lal  concessions  from  their  previous  extreme 
positions.  Tlie  accord  gives  an  appear;mcc 
of  equality  la  thai  the  number  of  launchers 
MiBVed  and  unMIRVed,  permitted  to  each 
side  are  equal.  It  does  not.  however,  deal 
with  Juaw-tielght— the  most  useful  verlfl- 
ftble  measure  of  relative  missile  capability, 
either  MIBVcd  or  unMinVed.  It  is  dlfflcuk 
to  see  how  the  accord  reduces,  hi  a  meaning- 
ful way,  the  US.  strategic  defense  prob- 
lem |.K>sed  by  the  new  family  of  Soviet  mu- 
sUes  and  bombers  which  are  now  completing 
leat  and  evaluation  and  whose  large  scale 
deployment  is  now  beginning.  If  vre  do  not 
idd  new  sti-ategic  programs  to  those  which 
r.re  now  programmed,  the  XJ£.  will  at  the 
end  o:  the  ten  year  duration  of  the  agi-ee- 
inent  have  a  half  to  a  third  of  the  Soviet 
MIRVed  ihrcw-weight.  The  Soviet  side  would 
ihu.s  have  more  or  larger  RVs.  The  U.S.  would 
alio  piid  up  with  u  half  to  a  third  of  Soviet 
UnMIRVed  throw-weight.  The  bomber  forces 
of  the  two  sides,  in  view  ot  our  lighter  all 
defenses,  moaltl  ha*,  e  appicximately  coual  ca- 
pabMliy. 

The  accord,  provided  the  cruise  missUe 
problem  Is  -tralghtened  out  and  otiiers  do 
not  arl^.  appears  not  to  bar  the  United 
btatfs  rro.-ii  doin-  these  tilings  which  would 
appea-  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  compen- 
sate lor  or  correct  these  imbalances.  Thus, 
the  accord  does  not  nail  down  Soviet  supe- 
riority or  prevent  the  U.S.  from  maintaining 
stability  and  high  quality  deterrence.  But  to 
Uo  do  so  would  requre  a  significant  Increase 
la  •►le  U.S  stmteglc  program  bevcnd  that 
»<ow  planned  or  authorized.  An  "important 
question  before  your  Committee  is  there- 
lore  whether  the  Vl.idl-Tostok  accord  can  be 
l-nproved  In  a  monner  which  would  make 
.•-  -cli  additional  U.S.  programs  Je.^s  Jieces.sarj-. 

io  my  mind.  ;he  basic  dUficuity  with  the 
accord  is  that  it  addresses  appearances  rath- 
er than  fundamentals.  To  reduce  the  dang- 
er ot  nuclear  war  it  would  be  more  impor- 
tant  to  limit  the  throw-weight  of  the  mis- 
sile force*  of  both  sides,  partlciUarly  of  the 
nxifd  ICTSM  forces,  than  to  put  a  ceUlng  on 
the  number  of  launchers.  I  see  no  reasoj 
why  the  Soviet  UnUm  needs  to  replac-  lt.s 
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HUD       DOCUMENT       CtS . 
FORD    ADMINISTRAT  :ON 
OF  A  RECOVERY  IN  xflE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.    HyMPHREY.    Mr 
have  i3day  released  an  in 
inent  of  Houfcing  and  Uibau 
ment  docunent  containir  j 
made  before  the  emergen<  v 
veto,  showing  that  the  hi 
is  headed  for  its  worst  j. 
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bill  was  vetoed,  that  we  , 
a  prolonged  depression  in 
dustrr.  Housinjr  starts  are 
to  rise  during  the  remainder 
according  to  HUD's  ov,n 

Yet,  President  Ford  vt 
pency  housing  bill,  which 
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stimulate    the   constructio  i 
houses  annually  and,  by 
oral  tax  revenues  mora 
t'ii-es,  to  cut  the  budget 
iu  view  of  the  fact  that  . 
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COMMENT 

Along-  With  Increased  savings  flow.-j  and 
lending  activity,  housing  permits  provided 
the  brightest  news  In  April.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  extremely  depressed 
multifamlly  sector,  which  also  experienced  a 
modest  Increase  in  starts.  However,  this  sec- 
tor has  been  so  depressed  that  a  small  in- 
crea'-re  appears  to  be  large  when  translated 
into  percentage  terms.  Further,  builders  still 
hold  unused  permits  lor  almost  154,200  umts 
in  t\^x)  or  more,  unit  structures;  since  only 
21,800  .such  units  were  actuaUy  started  in 
April,  the  unused  permit  Inventory  is  .suffi- 
cient for  7  months  of  .starts  at  that  level. 
Thus  the  April  increase  in  permit  i.ss,uances 
may  be  a  one  month  phenomenon. 

Sales  of  new  and  exi.sting  .single  family 
units  began  moving  slowly  upward  before  Uie 
much  publicized  tax  credit  for  certain  new 
hemes  became  available.  While  It  is  still  too 
early  to  measure  the  ta.-'i  credit's  impact  on 
sales,  and  on  starts,  conflicting  reports  on 
its  use  and  effects  are  available  from  maiiy 
source.*.  Thia  is  another  area  requiiing  a 
wait-and-see  attitude.  However,  unless  some 
dramatic  Improvements  In  consumer  atti- 
tudes and  strong  improvement  iu  sales  and 
rental  markets  occur  within  the  next  few 
months,  it  appears  that  housing  production 
in  1975  may  be  headed  for  the  lowest  starts 
rate  since  1966-.s  X,195,800  units,  and  ni-%v 
even  equal  that  mai-k. 

HOUSiNC   PttODllCriOiS 

April  single  family  starts  were  virf.iallv 
unchanged  from  the  three  prevlwis  months 
The  preliminary  AprU  figure  of  754,000  units 
started,  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
was  not  statistically  different  from  757,000  in 
March,  733,000  (revised)  in  February  or  739  - 
COO  in  January.  However,  llie  Aprti  figure  was 
22.7  percent  below  the  rate  of  975,000  units 
in  AprU  1974.  Tlie  annual  starts  rate  for  units 
in  2  to  4  unit  structiures  was  also  statistically 
imchanged  February  through  AprU.  but  the 
AprU  ratff  of  46,000  units  was  up  18.0  percent 
above  January's  rate  of  3^,000  units,  but 
down  *4.6  percent  from  the  83,000  unit  rate 
in  April  1974.  MultifamUy  starts,  oa  the  other 
hand,  had  a  real  increase  of  11.8  percent  in 
AprU  to  a  rate  of  190,000  units  from  170  GOO 
units  in  March.  However,  the  April  rate  'was 

2°JZ  P*"«"t  below  the  rates  in  January 
and  Februa^  of  this  year,  and  63.7  percent 
below  the  523,000  unit  rate  in  April  1975 

Begkmally   the  April  staits  rates  wer4  up 

hAn^X"^^}J^°^  ^'^"^  ^'^  the  Northeast  to 

or  Ao«  "'^^'  ^"ichanged  m  the  South  at 

the  VTest  at  242,000  uniti?. 

Actual  private  starts  of  98.600  tmits  m 
somL^it  ^-^^Pff^at  greater  than  the 
80,000  BxkiU  atarted  In  March,  but  38  2  ner- 

A^rn   ?r^  ^l'^  *^  ^^'^  ^t^  started  in 

^t.l   K^^^  """^'^   "P    252   percent   from 
March  but  down  41.7  percent  from  a  ve- 

t^dP^M^f"  ^^'°  '*»"^  "'  32,400  units  ou?- 
side  SMSAs  were  up  22.7  percent  from  Mairh 
and  down  2&.7  percent  frcm  April  1974 
Total  public  and  private  starU  in  the  first 

LT""^  ?^  ^^"^^  ^""^  reported  at  292.200 
units.  Total  starts  In  the  fLrat  third  of  I97i 
numbered  483.900  milts;  the  1975  prodx;ctu.nx 
H  39.6  percent  below  that  of  a  year  a-o 
,„?i"S'®  family  permits  issuances  in  Ap:;" 
S  .5  roee  16.7  percent  to  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  610,000  units  from  523  000 
units  la  March,  but  were  down  16.1  percnt 
from  the  727,000  unit  rate  In  Anrll  1974 
The  authorization  rate  for  units  in  2  to  4 
unit  structures  rose  50.0  percent  from  44  000 
units  In  March  to  66,000  units  In  AprU,  but 
A  as  19.5  percent  below  the  82.C0O  unit' rate 
inApra  1974.  The  seasonally  adjusted  anmtal 
■<-  a  of  unit  authorizatkms  for  structure? 
^wta  o  or  mere  units  was  221,000  uiilt-;  un 
-v.o  percent  from  139,000  In  March,  but  s;i:! 
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54.6  percent  below  the  487,000  unit  rale  m 
April  1974. 

In  the  Northeast  region,  the  April  permits 
rate  was  130,000,  up  3».5  percent  from  March, 
out  down  24.9  percent  ftom  »  year  earUer 
The  North  Central  rate  in  Aparll  was  223jB0O; 

37.7  percent  above  March  and  only  8.2  per- 
cent below  April  1974.  The  AprU  permits  rate 
in  the  South  was  285,000  imlts.  as.O  percent 
above  March  but  44.8  percent  below  the  pre- 
vious April.  The  West's  April  1975  rate  was 
253,000  units,  up  16.1  percent  from  March  but 
29.1  percent  below  April  1974. 

Uauaed  jjermlts  in  the  hands  of  builders 
a.:  the  end  of  AprU  included  79,000  for  .single 
family  units,  compared  with  75,900  in  March 
and  105,200  in  April  1974.  Buiidcr^  held  per- 
mits for  13,300  units  in  2  to  4  unit  struc- 
rures,  up  from  12,100  at  the  end  oi  March, 
and  down  from  21,700  units  at  the  end  of 
AprU  1974.  Unused  perniiu  for  multlfamUy 
units  declined  slighUy  to  140,900  at  the  end 
of  Apiil  1375  from  141.400  at  she  end  of 
March,  but  down  greatly  from  221,400  imits 
at  the  end  of  April  1974. 

Completions  of  prlvately-o'^Tied  housing 
units  continued  to  drift  downward  (on  a 
seasonally  adju.^ted.  anntial  basi«>  during 
March  1375.  The  annual  rate  of  1,240,000  was 
the  third  lowest  rate  reported  since  season- 
ally adjusted  flgurea  were  first  released  iu 
1968.  The  drop  in  the  completion  rate  over 
the  past  year  reflects  the  conttaued  adjust- 
ment to  the  slowed  pace  oi  sales  and  rentate. 
Since  March  1974,  single  family  structure 
completions  rates,  declined  by  26.3  percent 
to  709,000  units.  struct\u»«  with  2  to  4  units 
off  by  48.0  percent  to  a  53.000  unit  rate,  and 
structures  of  5  or  more  imits  droi^ped  by  35.3 
percent  to  a  490.000  unit  rate.  The  latter 
was  »ip  3.2  percent  from  the  475,000  In 
March  1975.  bjt  was  offset  by  declines  in  one 
u:Ut  and  2  to  4  uutt  campletl<m3  ever  the 
month. 

Actual  completions  for  the  mouth  of 
-March  1975  totaled  83.200,  a  slight  lacrfase 
from  February's  89,600,  but  a  drop  of  30.2 
percent  from  the  March  1974  figure  of 
133.600.  The  South  accovmts  for  45  pereent 
of  the  March  completions,  the  West  had  o*er 
21  percent,  ihe  North  Central  states  man 
than  17  percent,  and  the  NocthaastMn  Te- 
glon  over  is  percent,  continuing  the  dis- 
tribution pattern  observed  in  tiie  recent 
past. 

Nev.-.  privately-owued,  hou'ing  luider  con- 
struction at  the  end  of  March  Incrnded 
477.100  single  famUy  tmlts,  up  from  4704W0 
units  at  the  end  of  Februarv,  btrt  down  13  2 
percent  from  549,600  units  at  the  end  of 
Maich  1974.  There  were  53,60O  unlU  under 
cousiructiou  iu  2  to  4  unit  structures,  up 
.sli'-:irly  from  a2.600  at.  the  end  of  February 
but  down  30  2  percent  from  76,800  units  at 
the  end  of  March  1074.  Units  under  con- 
strun.ic.n  In  nr.r.rifaml'r  stn.»cti.rw  totaled 
537.700  at  the  end  of  March  1975.  down  4  5 
percent  from  563.300  malts  at  the  end  of 
Fe'c-ruary  acd  down  38.8  percent  from  879  - 
000  Uiiit,-;  at  .he  end  cf  March  ^874. 

The  May  1,  1975  oolniou  survey  of  HUD 
fic.d  ounces  .fauQd  UtUe  imorovenient  iu  the 
oiitItv.i)c  for  future  builder  a<-tivitv.  Only  IS 
jjercenr  01  the  oflices  belle^.ed  builders'  plans 
to  s-.axt  new  one-iaLmllv  home.s  wpre  advanc- 
uie,  ccmr>ared  witH  19  i,«rcent  on  March  1 
!Uid  Atjril  1.  and  20  percent  on  :jav  »  i<*74 
Almo  t  C3  percent  reporied  no  cliaiige  in 
oulMor.'  plans,  compared  with  57  rerce-it 
on  April  1,  b'7t  21  nercent  reporte-J  dccliniPT 
p.an.^  down  frorj  26  percent  on  A.-.rU  1  and 
24  percent  a  yea;-  a<o.  There  was  a  slight 
nnnmement  in  the  cjtlock  for  moderate 
pri'.et?  homes,  with  27  pcrcer.t  of  the  oflaces 
leportii.^  arlvani;!!:^-  plam.  up  iv^ia  23  •'*:•- 
cent  on  April  1. 

Actual  mobUe  home  shipment;  by  manu- 
facturers to  dealers  and  land  developers 
v-cvc  icponcd  by  Elri.-li  and  Lavid-e  at  IG270 
v,i.v..s  li;  M.rvh.  tip  ;o.9  percent  iiojn  !j'(37!j 


units  in  February  but  down  5U  percent 
from  33,340  units  in  Jlarch  1974.  Shipments 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1975  totaled  42,600 
units,  down  50.8  percent  from  the  86,520 
units  shipped  hi  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
The  estimated  retail  Talue  ef  the  1975  ship- 
ment.s  was  iM61.4  mUlion,  down  42.4  percen'. 
from  8783.8  milliou  for  ahipajents  in  the 
same  period  of  1974. 

Aetial  .-.ilea  of  new,  one-famil-  hom»* 
during  March  1975  rose  30  pereent  to  43  00i> 
units  from  33,000  units  in  Februarj-.  Com- 
pared with  March  1974,  wiien  sales  totaled 
53,000  units,  the  1975  sales  were  down  18  9 
percent.  'Hie  median  price  of  homes  sold  *  a 
*38.300,  up  from  $37,800  in  Ppbruary  lir:.'; 
and  $36,000  in  March  1974. 

The  ratio  of  bouses  for  s«l«  to  hoasos  .so'd 
during  the  moxith  dropped  appreciably,  fnvn 
12.0  for  February  to  10.6  lor  March,  indica;- 
ing  a  belter  balanced  flow  from  stock  I  jt 
sale  to  sales.  On  the  other  hand,  the  niedi..  n 
number  of  months  froni  construction  star; 
to  sale  mored  np  from  Pebrrwry's  5.0  momh^ 
to  March's  5.3  months,  fndfeatlng  increased 
carrj-lng  costs  for  the  builder  In  bringlnj? 
his  product  to  market.  Cosipleted,  stneie 
family  bouses  for  sale  at  the  end  of  March 
stood  at  143,000,  leas  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  of  386,000  new  single  famUy  house-:; 
being  offered  for  sale,  which  Inclode  187.000 
under  construction,  and  56,000  for  which 
permits  have  been  is.sued,  bet  oa  which 
construction  has  not  yet  started. 

Exlatiug  home  sales  in  March  roee  again 
couUuuing  up  from  the  low  rate  e5tperieace<i 
in  January.  The  Northeast  and  the  Souti 
were  two  points  above  the  average  1972 
sales  rate,  whUe  the  Worth  Central  and  the 
West  were  each  two  points  below  the  1972 
rates.  The  West's  rate  was  3  perrent  above 
March  1974,  but  the  other  rcghna  were  down 
from  a  year  earlier;  the  South  by  6  percent 
the  Northeast  by  7  percent,  and  Uae  North 
Central  by  16  percent. 

The  median  price  of  existing  homes  sotd 
In  the  united  States  in  March  1975  was 
$.'?4,240,  up  fVom  933,850  In  February  and  vn 
hr  »  percent  from  $3I,JS0  ta  March  1974 
The  amxtxt  continues  to  weaken  for  new 
unfurnislied  rental  apartments  In  buUdis-s 
with  5  or  more  units.  Of  such  units  com- 
pleted in  the  tliree  months  of  Novembf- 
"^<lDecember  1974  and  January  1975,  only 
56  percent  were  rented  vrithtn  three  months 
of  comjrtetion.  This  was  the  lowest  absorp- 
tion rate  ever  experienced  la  airr  3  month 
period  smce  the  series  began  in  1968  Com- 
parable rates  for  the  same  period  in  the  pre*- 
vious  four  ycais  varied  from  62  to  6»  ner- 
cent. '^ 


SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE 
SALT  DEAL 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  PrwWwit,  ft  max- 
come  as  a  shock  to  some  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  some  abroad  that  the  pri- 
mary functicm  of  U.S.  foreign  policv  k 
not  the  retrievia  of  the  reputation  of 
Henry  Kissinger.  Neither  is  it  to  assist 
tiie  re^itry  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  the  from 
pagfs  of  the  world's  press. 

Ai,  ijrcsent  Dr.  Kissiiiger  strains  to- 
ward achieving  agreements  foi-  agi-ee- 
ments  sake,  whicii  for  him  spells  success 
while  Ml'.  Biezliiiev  holds  au  acquiescent 
press  as  el  cudgel  ovei'  the  Dr.'s  head. 

The  most  important  issue  is  ignored • 
The  safety  of  the  American  citizen.  Tlie 
i-isks  are  of  a  fundamental  kind.  The 
United  States,  optimfetic,  naive  and  fi- 
naHy  just  war-weary,  entered  into  3  se- 
ries of  ne?otiatioTM  coiKtmbte  the  lim- 
itation of  strategic  arms.  The  first  round 
led  to  the  nesQticitioii  of  a  treaty  to  limit 
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antibaUistic  missiles  on  both  i,ides  to 
rominal  levels.  In  addition,  an  executive 
Rsieement  was  made  to  limit  strategic 
cllensive  weapons  for  a  5 -year  period  in 
a  3-to-2  ratio:  three  ballistic  mis&Ues  for 
the  Soviets  for  every  two  of  ours.  An 
agreement  in  principle  on  a  new  10  year 
agreement  was  made  at  Vladivostok  be- 
tween Ford  and  Brezhnev  to  replace  the 
mterim  executive  agreement.  The  first 
round  of  these  has  resulted  in  extreme 
confusion  for  the  United  States  because 
the  agreement  was  so  loosely  drawn  that 
the  Soviets  have  managed  to  cany  out  a 
vast  program  of  concealment,  camou- 
flage and  evasion  in  their  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  major  expansion  of  their 
strategic  nuclear  capability  with  scarcely 
a  word  of  protest  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  second  risk  i#that  whatever  the 
yaUdity  and  integrity  of  the  documents 
themselves,  the  Soviet  Union  seems  no 
more  disposed  to  honor  them  than  she 
Has  her  commitments  in  the  past.  Ameri- 
ca's newly  perceived  moral  weakness  will 
be  no  stimulus  for  change.  What  then 
can  we  expect  from  future  efforts  at  ne- 
gotiation? 

When  Congress  approved  an  executive 
agreement  In  September  of  1972  to  limit 
offensivearms  It  was  not  unanimously 
?.?  I    1  ^**^  opposed  did  understand 
;?o  .*,^°"*  ^^^  mutually  agreed  upon 
VS.  Inferiority  was  only  to  last  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  we 
were  assured  of  an  agreement  limiting 
offensive  strategic  anna  In  such  a  man- 
fu'xV^^J  ****  ^^°^  process  did  not  make 
the  united  States  worse  off  than  it  would 
have  been  without  an  agreement.  The 
Jackson  amendment  added  over  the  re- 
sistance of  the  administration  to  the  hi- 
strument  of  ratification  of  the  interim 
executive    agreement,  ^pecIficaUy    ex- 
pr^ed  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  favor  of 
nothtog  less  than  parity,  not  Inferiority. 
Since  that  time  toterpretatlons  of  past 
agreements  and  projections  for  future 
ones  have  been  subjects  of  discussion  be- 
tween Ptord  and  Brezhflbrat  Vladivostok, 
be^een  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
SALT  delegations,  and  In  secret  Kls- 
fltoger-Oramyko  discussions.  The  dhw- 
0<m  taken  to  these  forums  is  one  which 
IT  unscrutinlzed  and  unchanged  will  re- 
sult to  a  substantial  violation  of  congres- 
slonal  tatent.  Parity,  the  specifically  de- 
fined congressional  purpose,  wlU  have 
been  eschewed  to  favor  of  codified  long- 
term  strategic  toferiority  for  the  United 
States.  It  could  be  an  expensive  one. 

The  Vladivostok  accords  focus  on  de- 
livery vehicles,  tocludtog  sea  and  land- 
based  toterconttoental  missiles  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
missiles  tovolved.  They  provide  for  equal 
numbers  of  strategic  deUvery  vehicles  for 
each  side— tocludtog  missiles,  bombers 
and  sirtanarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles—but  faU  to  account  for  the  dispar- 
ity between  the  payload  capacities  of 
umted  States  and  Soviet  missiles.  Those 
provisions  carried  over  from  the  SALT 
I  acoMTds  permit  the  Soviets  to  retata 
very  blgti  payload  missiles,  that  is  mis- 
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siles  with  the  potenti 
numbers  of  warheads. 

But  the  United  Sta 
from  deploying  the  san_, 
of  heavy  payload  mi-s-siii  s 
The  current  Minutemai 
most  modern  in  the  U.S 
payload  which  is  only  ( 
the  Soviet  SS-18.  Even 
new  land  based  ICBM,  t 
which  exists  only  on  pa 
deployed  in  significant 
the  life  of  the  agreemen 
sion  to  do  so  were  made 
Even  then,  it  would 
third  the  payload  of  thi 
and  les.s  payload  than 
ment  for  the  SS-1 ) .  w 
the  "light  mi.s.sile 
uteman  III'II.  The  .si 
payload  disparity  if  ^ 
Oui-  Minuteman  III  mi 
two  or  three  warheads.  I] 
loaded  with  warheads  o 
and  weight  as  our  own,  i ,  i,i 
of  them  at  intercontinei^tal 

If  the  U.S.  citizen  is 
tected.  those  charged   , 
strategic  arms  limitation 
ments  should  be  instruc 
the  long-term  potential 
Soviet  strategic  forces  r 
ply  achieving  numerical 
number  of  delivery  vehi 
have  vastly  different  pr 
The  situation  is  analc 
by  a  businessman  who  . 
number  of  cartons  of  a 
warehouse.  The  size  of  the 
the  limit  on  the  number  o 
can  be  packed  in.  If  the 
cartons  is  packed  more 
smaller  cartons  can  be  , 
warehouse  can  hold  more 
cartons.  In  each  case,  the 
the  size  of  the  warehouse 
missile  payload.  The  largi 
ultimately  the  greater 
warheads  that  can  be 
missUe.  With  the  ICBM  . 
now  have,  their  payload 
times  our  ovra 

If  Soviet  engineers  are 
behind  the  skills  of  their 
parts  in  warhead 
missile    guidance    .^„..„ 
achieve  by  1980  what  U.S. , 
able  to  achieve  in  the  mid 
Mtouteman  ni  and  Po 
they  would  be  able  to  v 
as  many  warheads  as  we  i«. 
advantage  would  be  due 
Soviet  advantage  In  missih 
This  disparity  in  payloai 
over  10  million  pounds — i 
12  million  pounds  for  the 

pared  to  less  than  1.5  . . 

the  United  States— if  the 
fails  to  deploy  a  heavier 
and  the  Soviets  replace 
missiles  with  the  SS-18 
the  SS-ll  with  either  the  . 
the  SS-20  now  being  flight 

An  article  In  winter 
Foreign  Policy  by  Paul  Nlt|e 
of  the  U.S.  SALT  delegat 
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is  supposedly 
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to  1974  dramatizes  the  ; 
payload  disparity: 

Let  lis  ass\ime  that  2.000  pi 
weight  are  needed  to  give  hli 
achieving  a  95  percent  probattUty 
ing  a  hardened  fixed  point,  tl ; 
of  throA-weight  are  requlre( 
area  of  400  square  miles  with 
ation  effects  .sufficient  to  des 
ia  flight,  that  15,000  pounds 
are  necessary  to  disable  a  si„ 
ized  to  a  300  square  mile  are 
a  barrage  attack.  Let  us  fur 
Soviets  wiah   to  destroy   1.2. 
blanket  400,000  square  miles,  o 
area  and  barrage  100  aim  poi 
much  throw -weight  would  b< 
first  tiisk  would  requi>-e  2  4 
the  second  task  3  million  p„ 
task  1.5  million  pounds — app 
the   Soviet    throw-weight   codld 
reserve. 
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We  nui.st  be  certain  that 


agreements  do  not  perpetui  ite  the  Vladi- 
vostok inequities.  To  allow  :hem  to  do  so 
^?^L^  to  guarantee  Sciriet  strategic 

{violating  the 

deals    with 


nuclear  superiority  while 
intent  of  Congress. 

An  additional  problenJ 
MIRV  verification.  Secretii-y  K'i^inger 
once  emphasized  that  MIR  /  verification 
provisions  must  stipulate  that  Soviet 
missiles  tested  to  tiie  MIRV  mode,  and 
subsequently  deployed,  shot  Id  be  counted 
against  the  ceiltog  of  1,320 
siles.  I  do  not  think  that 
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people  will  be  happy  to  he  ir  that  com 

"^^^^^^  ^  *^  P°'"^°"  ^ '  be^»  con- 
sidered. We  are  now  consic  ering  a  pro- 
posal to  allow  the  Soviets  t(  deploy  their 

MTRv  ""'i'"^'  *^«  ^^18-  in  both  the 
MIRV  mode  and  the  un-M  RVed  mode 

f^M  ^^^^^J^  ^^  ^^'"^adJ  been  tested 
m  the  MIRV  mode. 

There  is  no  reliable  meai  is  to  tell  tlie 
J^^!"^  between  the  tw  j  when  de- 
Ployed.  TTiey  wm  not  deligh  t  in  the  idea 
that  some  faceless  negoi  iations  can 
change  tiieir  country's  relalive  position 
m  the  world  or  their  safety  In  their  own 

^hp^H^H^  ^^f  ^'^'^^^n  o^  a  Phrase  or 
the  deletion  of  a  clause.  Th  )  Soviets  in- 

f  If  Vi5^*,^^y  ™"^*  <*eploy  th  ( SS-18  both 
the  MIRV  and  the  un-]\4n  Ved  modes. 

S5  ^r^u  *^^^  "^^  ^^P  then  in  separate 
sites.  The  only  way  we  can  e  itabllsh  how 
many  there  are  of  each  for  the  count  Is 

in  making  the  identificatior .  Given  the 
size  and  potential  destructli  e  ability  of 
these  missiles  it  would  be  na:  le  to  accept 
an  unverified  account. 

There  is  still  anottier  w£  y  in  which 
we  have  managed  to  jeopard  ze  our  stra- 
tegic security.  For  the  past  s  >veral  years 
tne  Soviets  have  been  develc  ping  a  new 
supersonic  bomber  known  a  the  Back- 
fire. Initially  there  were  disagreements 
as  to  its  ability  to  conduct  interconti- 
nental operations.  The  secoid  aircraft 
in  this  series,  the  Backfli-e  B,  has  settied 
the  dispute.  It  can  operate  fn  m  over  400 
airstrips  to  the  Soviet  Unio  i  and  land 
at  a  large  number  of  NortL  American 
fields.  It  could  be  used  to  missi  [>ns  against 
the  United  States  without  hj  vtog  to  re- 
tm-n  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  B-52 
bombers  may  well  be  in  the  sa  ne  position 
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of  making  a  foreign  landing  after  hitting 
Soviet  targets,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  targeted  on  the  So\'iet  Union  which 
designates  them  toterconttoental  bomb- 
ers. Despite  the  fact  Uiat  there  is  no 
basis  for  asseiti»ig  tiii<t  the  Backfire  B 
has  no  intercontiuenwu  capability  it  is 
not  to  be  counted  as  a  Soviet  strategic 
delivery  vehicle  under  the  Vladivostok 
accords.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  have 
1,200  other  medium  bambsrs  siirjlar  in 
payload  capacity  to  the  U.S  FB-lll 
which  Is  now  targeted  against  the  Soviet 
union.  They  wovUd  also  te  excluded  troiii 
llie  So\'iet  strategic  deliveiy  ceiltog. 

The  other  difficnlty  concerns  the  entire 
pattern  of  Soviet  behavior  since  the  first 
round  SALT  Accords  were-  signed  Rather 
than  facflitatiiv;  om-  ability  to  verify  So- 
viet compliance  wiUi  the  agreement  by 
national  technical  meaiis  of  verification 
tae  Soviets  have  ensaged  m  a  series  of 
practices  which  have  the  effect  of  con- 
ceahng  their  activities.  Thi.«;  concealment 
te  serious  enough  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tnely  simple  problem  of  verifj'tog  the 
number  of  niis.slle  silos,  suhmaitoes  and 
conformation    to    requirements    of'  the 
ABM   Treaty.    Even    on    tiie    relatively 
stiaight-forward  ABM  Treaty    tiie  So- 
viets cannot  resist  file  opportunity  to 
cheat.  The  Soviets  agreed  not  to  test 
antiaircraft  i-adjir  in  a  manner  which 
would  permit  it  to  direct  antiballistic 
missiles   against   ballistic   missile   war- 
heads. Yet  the  Soviets  conducted  scores 
of  illegal  experiments  witli  then-  radars 
for  18  months.  They  only  ceased  doing 
so  m  recent  montiis  but  may  well  have 
developed  an  acceptable  ABM  radar  de- 
spite the  agi-eement.  The  SALT  II  Ac- 
cords cover  a  much  more  complicated 
range  of  miUtai-y  activity  with  vastlv 
?JTk  '^TJ^^  verification  requh-ements'. 
o;filL«®°^**  continue  to  conceal  their 
activities  In  violation  of  the  previous 
ap-eements  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
United  States   to  conttoue   the   SALT 
process.  ^i^*. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Tad  Szulc  has  w  rit- 
ten  an  article  published  to  the  June  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Republic  which  addresses 
Itself  to  the  facts  that  the  RusaiiSsw 
Sf2f  ^1  ^'  outinMaeuvered  the  United 
fo^l*?n*^.?**3*^2  '^T  Accord  and  tee 
1974  Vladivostok  talks,  but  that  thev  at* 
^violating  ttie  spirit  or  toe  ffir^ 
the  original  treaty  to  at  least  five  key 
areas.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tiiat  Uie  article  may  be  printed 
to  the  Recobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  June  7,  1975] 

So\ffiT  ViOLATioKs  or  THE  SALT  Deai.-Hm  r 

We  Been  Had? 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

The  differences  between  tlie  UiUted  Sia-es 

and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  imptemente- 

lon  Of  tne  1072  nuclear  strategic  aSlSS- 

atlou  agreements  (SALT)  are  deepenlng^d 

new  onea  we  emerging  around  tJbt  "^v^ 

txve    accord  for  a  second  ttep  in  SALT  Sat 

^f  acbed  to  yiadlvoetok  l«t  ItovemS^ 
«.Ute  Of  affairs,  throwing  a  pall  on  thTfut,« 
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of  detente  unle.'^s  the  basic  SALT  problems 
are  pponqmy  resolrcd.  Um  be«i  generafly 
concealed  fram  tlte  Annlcan  pablic  and  to  a 
large  extent  from  ttoc  Congnw  lMeauf>e  of  Its 
enotTDouB  political  eeBsttK-tty.  That  so  many 

rK.wT'Jf*^™*  ^"^^  '"^^  ambiguUie. 
that  the  rs  has  accepted  m  the  SALT  trwity 
aud  the  a^conipanyiug  pt-otocob  is  al.-w  a  re- 
aect»n  on  the  quality  of  Secretary  of  Stat* 
KiSKin^ers  dlptomacj.  Besides  Kteslnger 
wittlng^ly  or  not.  may  hare  misled  the  Con- 
yi-ef:.s  in  eipiainiug  thr   1973  pjw. .,. 

As  far  a.s  i<;  known  Kissinger  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  GromyJco  made  Mnrually  no 
uroBress  in  breakbjg  the  SALT  deadlock 
w.'*a  they  mer  in  Vl«nna  in  May.  The  ^,tsnd- 
L'wVt"'''"^''*^'  ^^""•'■'^"ll^ativc  C(.mij)i-,sion  on 
ALT.  'vhiih  »as  to  have  re->unied  its  secret 
ULs~u.>,sions  m  Geneva  on  Jnne  2.  postponed 
us  session  for  at  lea.st  »  mculh.  p«>P.|1!>lv 
peutting  Els.singer-s  and  Grronvkos  scheduJed 
r^e^^•  meetinp  m  July.  If  T}»eA  fail  to  settle 
ihe  current  controversy,  rot  onlv  SALT  but 
A  leiite  wUl  be  in  coitsliierabte  trouble. 

The  .-iwimlv^ion  •.;  the  forun:  where  both 
:  .d-s  hring  up  problem.s  resulting  from  S  \LT 
;.sri«nients  and  attempt  to  inxplemeut  such 
new  deirfsion-  as  th<«5e  reached  ir.  principle  br 
iffr  ni^i"""  '"*"  ^'^'^'''  '^'"•^"  '•"■  ''■^Adiro.sfot 

Bre;<hntv  has  already  pov^ix-ned  his 
planned  WsishiiifeVfon  visii,  ui  3nnt  or  Julv  to 
.^omfitime  in  the  iHie  autuuai  because  oi'the 
itallzation  thai  a  new  SALT  a^ireeuieut  could 
•  H.t  be  signed  in  time.  The  Ru.Mians.  to  fact 
h»re  informed  their  Eastern  Eirr.opean  allies 
u.an  the  S.ALT  stalemate  was  the  reason  for 
aelayins-  Bre/hueVs  trip.  Thev  ha\e  a;-o  -.ug- 
>,-e3tfrd  tivit  n  no  agreement  on  SALT  11  is 
leasible.  there  may  be  no  Brezhner  vi.sit  at 
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-Ve-uiwhile  evidence  becoming  avaiiable 
inrout..!  inteliigenee  and  diplomatic  ch.in- 
'lels  indicates  that  the  Russians  mav  hare 
not  onljr  witmaneuTered  the  rs  In  the  1972 

f'^L*^*^°"*  ""**  ^'^^  ^^*  Vladivostolt  talks, 
but  that  th^  aw  ahK>  vlohtMng  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  the  original  treatr  m  at  least 
five  key  areas. 

Some  of  this  information  was  given  the 
:^ubcommittee  on  arms  control  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  (which  Is  headed 
by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Kissinger's  prln- 
clpal  tonnent^  in  the  Senate)  In  secret  testl- 

^n^^i^*Si  ^"t^'Mg^nee  Ag«cy  Director 
wmtomRCrtby  last  February  11.  and  by  De- 
ftn»  Secm«»y  ;^aiBes  R.  8<dtlealnger  last 
Mar^  e  KlBBtager  was  sebeOnted  to  testify 
^ ?S^  •.!^* Hereqwsted, not smprlstogly, 
an  tadeflnlte  poetponenent.  Accordtag  to  ta- 
^^1!?*  •"*  Fentsgon  sources.  Colby  and 
ScWeslnger  spoke  at  length  of  the  hlgh^  dls- 
turbing  Soviet  behavior  in  the  SALT  context, 
but  they  avoided  direct  charges  of  violation^ 
against  Momow.  TUfe  woald  have  been  a  po- 
luical  Judgment  that  Cbfty  and  Schleslnger 
preferred  to  leave  to  Kiseli^er. 

The  aK>arent  Soviet  violations  range  from 
what  American  experts  regard  as  an  unau- 
thorized conversion  of  "light"  tatercontinen- 
tal  mlaill«  mto  heavy  ones  (thus  threaten- 
ing the  strategic  balance),  to  a  slgnlflcantlT 
erwlng  Interference  with  US  efforts  to  canr 
out  verlfleatlon  procedures  to  assure  that  our 
ditent*  partner  l«  «bidtog  by  tte  SALT 
treaty.  The  V3  now  Onds  ttself  deprived  of 
much  vital  strategic  Intrtllgence,  partlenlariy 
concerning  the  new  Soviet  testtog  of  BORV 
missiles.  The  Soviets  are  Interttertog,  to  dta- 
legard  of  treaty  provisions,  with  am  satellite 
photography  of  tbett  alsaUe  launch  sites  and. 
perhaps  even  more  toqwrtaBtly,  they  are  pre- 
\^nttog  telemetrlc  meastwements  by  the  ITS 
of  MIRV  test  flights. 

Th«  basic   SALT  document   Is   the   lt72 
agreement.  Actually  tt  consists  of  two  wp*. 


,  ti-eones.  0:ie  covers  the    •limitation  of 
anti-ballistic  missile  .^rsTems"  (ABM)  and  it 
U  confined  to  defenslre  .^trategte  arms.  This 
tr^T  limits  the  depJoyments  of  dcfensire 
A»f  sy.-tetnK  by  both  siden  and  to  ot  -milim- 
ited  duration."  The  iKcani  treaty  is  a  five- 
year  -interim  agreement'  ( it  exptres  te  1ST7 . 
on  the  limivation  ot  offenslre  mirtew  wear- 
om^ systems.  In  effect,  it  frose  the  iramber  of 
soviet  laud-based  IntercontlneRtal  baUtotic 
nestle  l«nnr-her«  .v.  1419  and  the  nomber  of 
l^ICBM  l-»..?j:rhcrs  at  1064.  The  Soviets  v.  ere 
.illf>%v«!  960  -Miiimnrire-based  mwsti*  lannch- 
ew  and  the  US  656  of  th*m,  with  the  oprina 
ot  go:ns  up  to  71f»  if  Ii,  Ciokc  to  rednre  -he 
r«nvl-b«_fd  laur.chtrs  n  leoo. 

Tte  -eneral  couo pi  of  tte  interim  agree- 
ment was  to  freerc  .strategic  forces  at  rxjugh' , 
rhe  irm  levels  rather  than  to  seek  actual  .e- 
rturtions  at  that  stage.  But  because  the  u<- 
rertm  .fgreement  made  no  reference  to  RPKV 
i.?stenis.  the  net  effect  of  It  was  that  the  C  .«? 
nnd  the  Soviet  Union  were  .^Ltfcg  fro~-.  a. 
qtm:rrirar*ve  to  .-.  qualitative  arms*  race    fu 
other  words  the  Russians,  who  had  not  ver 
^'^".'^'*  ""  <T«M-attoua!  MIRV  system  when 
rh?  I»72  treaty  was  being  Hegottated.  were 
gtven  time  to  catch  »ip  with  the  United  States 
in   tills   field    (we   had   MIRVed   some   tunc 
enrtieri  befo-ne  a  permanent  accord  wonW  b- 
"«gcrti4ied  to  replace  the  interim  acrcement 
Wve  v^ars  was  tl>e  period  dnrtng  which  the 
^et >  »ere  expectetl  to  be  aWe  to  deplof 
anH\    .srstem;^    By  the  same  token  Moeeo^ 
wa-c  allowed  more  missile  latroehers  than  the 
't^^***"  *•*  "'""P'isate  for  the  Ameri- 
«»n  Mmv  advantage.  AHhougft   the  So^et 
Uuioi.  is  .he«»  of  the  rnitcd  States  In  the 
^  and  tftrovv-weight  (thehitmch  thni-st  of 
ft  niu.-iiei  ot  txi.stlng  ICBMs,  Nixon  and  Kis- 
slngtr  bad  to  accept  the  Sowiet  BtUBCrieu) 
superiority  In  1972  becutse  ttodmev  y^^i^  it 
cieM-  that  otherviae  he  vouM  nofc  sign  the 
pact.  Th*  tMit  aereeaeBt  ws.  tbrt  tte  two 
s^wrpo«ni  vKMiM  start  th^ktae  to  tenns 

BuBBtons  bad  achlevtd  a  tccbaolecicax  eoutv- 
alenee  in  MIBV  weapons.  "B"»»«I»w 

The  carrmt  problems  consist  mainlr  of  So- 
\i«t  TloIatl«»  of  the  I«72  agreeM^ts.  As 
s^«^  American  expert.*,  they  are  to  the 
foBowtog  ttre  areas: 

J.  Light  and  Heavy  XtssOea.  While  the 
Americans  and  the  Russteas  agreed  to  Mos- 
cow on  the  Bunerteal  Uartte  ea  tanA-bMed 

ICBIfe.  ttae  United  States  att^plM  to  ptaee 
r^rtetlom  on  the  sizs  sr  SoMc*  sibslliuiul 
Insisting  on  m.  claore  pmiiiiiiM  t>c  tu-nt-T 
ston of  night"  misfles toto -jhi  ,'  ^^riOn 
MasKw.bowerer.asay  iifiiMjaMfcsrto^fc- 
cnsB  this  petiu  or  evos  to  *««»»ff  »  -ItiS" 
mlssUe.  Kissinger's  response  to  thto  leAml 
ms  to  dMiae  the  metted  «<  "mlteu^Z^ 
tauiUC  that  were  mwaakax  toaetaMtarte 
^te  esse  of  mlmte  vc^ht^  tte  >miii%ot 
fWilrgsttBW  said  In  Ito  VBOatKal  inin       1 
"V*  that "UMler  theae  cfecnmstaM^^ 
p««ed  States  wottid  cowUer  any  xaM  Wr- 
li«  a  ToloBs  signtacaa^  greata>  ttaa  ^ 
of  the  largest  Ilgbt  ICBM  BOW  spoiMBMa  en 
either  side  to  be  heavy  i^itfss.  Tbe  VB  sro- 

cecdsoa  ^ae  premise  that  tkaflbvtetritswfll 
glTs  due  aeoount  to  *»>%  acaMnrttea." 

Of  the  140»  land-based  ICHM  bainchers 
aHowed  the  Russians.  si»  were  te  the  heavy 
BS-9  class  (come  of  these  were  undtor  con- 
Bfrnetlon  and  «ie  United  States  tacKiy  recog- 
nised that  a  certain  number  would  be  up- 
graded to  what  now  is  the  ssper-hesry  SS-18 
mlSBlle)  and  1096  m  the  'Tight-  class  of  the 
SS-ll  misrile. 

Tbe  American  expectation  was  that  none 
ofttesB  low  BgM  ralBsnes  wouM  be  con- 
▼wted  toto  heavy  ones.  Bi  M7»  tbe  light 
»-n  irtssfle  ba«  tbe  vrtums  of  m  cubic 
"**"•  ^°«  secret  record  of  the  negotiations 
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shows  that  the  Americans  told  ihe  Russians 
that  they  would  consider  as  "significantly 
greater" — and,  therefore,  as  a  "heavy"  weap- 
on—any missile  exceecUng  70  cubic  meters. 
Briefing  members  of  Congress  at  the  White 
House  on  June  16,  1972,  Kissinger  put  It  this 
way:    "The   agreement   specifically   permits 
the  modernization  of  weapons.   There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  safeguards.  First  there 
Js  the  safeguard  that  no  missile  larger  than 
the  heaviest  light  missile   that  now  exists 
can  be  aubaUtuted.  Secondly,  there  la  the 
provision  that  the  silo  configuration  cannot 
be  changed  In  a  slgnflcant  way  and  then 
the   agreed   Interpretive   statement   or   the 
interpretive    sUtement    which     we    made 
which  the  other  side  atated  reflected  Its  views 
also,  that  this  meant  that  it  could  not  be 
increased  by  more  than  10  to  15  percent. 
We  believe  that  these  two  statements,  taken 
In  conjunction,  give  us  an  adequate  safe- 
guard against  a  substantial  substitution  of 
lieavy    mtssUes    for    light    missiles.    So,    we 
think  we  have  adequate  safeguards  with  re- 
spect to  that  issue  ...  As  far  as  the  break 
between  the  light  and  the  heavv  missiles 
is  concerned,  we  believe  that  we"  have  as- 
surances through  the  two  safeguards." 

What  Kissinger  was  saving,  however  was 
misleading.  In  the  first  place  the  United 
States  never  received  Soviet  assurances  that 
the  American  unilateral  interpretation  was 
acceptable.  Kissinger  simply  omitted  this 
Vital  fact  In  briefing  the  congressmen.  He 
brushed  aside  the  fact  that  Moscow  had 
Shied  away  from  defining  heavv  missiles  and 
claimed  that  the  Umted  Slates  had  "ade- 
quate safegtiards-  though  none  reallv 
existed. 

Subsequent  events  proved  him  wrong  Ac- 
cording to  United  States  intelligence  the 
Soviets  have  all  along  been  converting  the 
SS-11  mlssUe  Into  the  SS-19,  whic*  has  a 
volume  of  close  to  100  cubic  meters.  The 
quantum  Jump  from  the  69  cubic  meters  of 
the  SS-11  to  the  100  cubic  meters  of  the 
SS-19  U  indeed  "significantly  greater."  Kis- 
singer was  likewise  wrong  In  assuming  that 
the  agreement  In  "agreed  Interpretations"  on 
limtting  the  Increase  of  sUo  configurations 
for  launchers  to  10  or  16  percent  would  pre- 
vent the  Installation  of  the  new  heavy  mis- 
siles in  the  old  holes. 

In  this  are»  Kissinger  was  defeated  by  new 
Soviet  technology.  Thus  the  Russians'  have 
developed  the  so-called  "cold-launch"  tech- 
nique in  which  compressed  air  is  used  to 
pop  up"  (etovate)  the  missUe  in  the  sUo 
iS"  '*•  *^^» «»«  Ignited.  In  this  fashion 
»SS-19  c*n  be  fitted  into  a  slightly  enlarged 

ot*-lZ   Silo. 

The  T^ted  States  has  prlvatelv  protested 
against  the  SS-19  conversion.  At  this  June 
ture,  however,  the  Russians  are  deploylne 
hundreds  of  8S-19s  and  testing  them  with 
MIRV  warheads.  Quite  aside  from  strategic 
Implications  of  this  development,  this 
episode  serves  to  demonstrate  how  useless 
was  Klssinger-s  recourse  to  unilateral  state- 
ments In  SALT  diplomacy. 

2.  Corered  Facilities.  Article  V  of  the  In- 
terim agreement  provides  that  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  assurance  of  comphance 
.  .  .  each  Party  shall  use  national  technical 
means  of  verification  at  this  disposal,"  that 
•each  Party  undertakes  not  to  interfere  with 
the  national  technical  means  of  verification 
of  the  other  party,"  and  that  "each  Party 
undertakes  not  to  use  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  which  Impede  verification  bv 
nationai  technical  means  of  compliance 
But  United  States  intelligence  sources  re- 
port that  for  a  number  of  months  now  the 
Soviet  UUon  has  been  engaging  in  "deliber- 
ate concealment  meMures"  to  prevent 
American  overhead  photography  of  many  of 
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its    silo    fields    containln 
standard  "national 

Iflcation"  are  Samos 

the  Soviet  Union  around 
graphing  the  sites.  Intell: 
lysts  study  the   incredibl 
pictures  taken  on  each 
whether   any   differences 
pointing   to  i>o88ible  ch 
ployments.  According  to 
mentioned    by   Colby    and 
Soviets  have  been  placing 
mobile   missile   lauuciiers 
United     Stales     photograp 
covers  roughly  80  by  30  le 
places. 

The  United  States  has 
cealment  practice  at  the 
siou  of  the  Consultative  v/w. 
has  received  no  satisfactoi  y 
Ru.s.«iians.  One  of  the  .Sov 
that  the  concealment  of 
lates  to  testing  that  is  no    . 
ered  in  the  Interim  agreem(  n 
intelligence  obviou.sly  has 
mining  whether  the  Soviei 
truth.  Another  Soviet  com 
United  States,  occa-sionaliv 
its  Mlnutemnn  launciiers.' 
however,  cover.s  are  placed 
hours  to  let  concrete  hai 
silos.  The  admiiUstratif>n,  i. 
reported  publicly  the.se  Sov 
the  .American  protests  iu 

3.     Telemetry.    Soviet     .,i 
United   States  measuremeii  t 
of  Russian  NURV  testing 
serious  SALT  violation, 
light  of  last  Novembers'  „^^ 
between  Brezhnev  and  Pon 
that  for  the  first  time 
cles    to   the   llmltatioti    of 
Under   the   tentative   „^.^, 
would  be  entitled  to  2400 
vehicles  of  which   1320  wt-., 
The  American  interpretatia  \ 
missUe  has  been  tested 
heads,   everj-   missile   of    . 
deployed  is  to  be  counted 
lag  of  MIRV  warheads. 

But  this  was  another  ins 
.finger's  diplomacy  mav  havq 
Soviet   amblgtaties.   It   was 
pushed  for  the  Vladivostok 
top-secret  "eyes  only' 
muted  to  Ford  a  few  week 
President  was  sworn  in  last 
was  that  following  Nixons  j 
ttete  a  new  SALT  agreemeni 
of  1974,  Ford  had  to  move 
force  the  tottering  detente 
ment   was  signed   in   Vladlv, 
told  newsmen  that  If  SALT 
1975  "it  Will  mean  that  a  ci 
on  the  aims  race  for  a  perio< 
Soon,  however.  It  develope 
siaus  had  a  ditferent  interpr 
lag   the  MIRV  count  and. 
verification    piocedure.s 
mind.  In  December  he 
one  prhiciple   on  which   Wt: 
adamant  and  will  not  yield- 
negotiable.  Is  that  any  missii 
tested   with   a  MlRV  mode 
mean  if  they've  run  five  or  s, 
counted  as  a  MIRVed  missiu 
ployed  ...  If  they  reject 
formula,  unless  there  Is  eno. 
In  which  we  come  up  with 
really  wouldn't  know  where 
think  that  If  they  reject  .. 
be  very  hard  to  conceive  ho' 
a  deal." 

But  last  February  the 
the  Americans  that  they 
that  a  whole  clas-s  of   ini.s.s 
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not  require.  Intelligence  has  counted  one 
such  installation  with  each  of  the  ISO 
launcher  groups.  In  theory  this  may  add  150 
launchers  to  the  Soviet  ICBM  totals  if  the 
suspicion  held  here  is  correct. 

5.  ABM  Violations.  The  ABM  treaty  limits 
defensive  deployments  to  .specified  areas  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
thor.gh  the  1972  treaty  allowed  two  areas  to 
each,  this  was  modified  in  1973  to  a  single 
system  protecting  Moscow  and  one  protecting 
United  States  silos  in  Montana.  Moreover  the 
treaty  stipulates  that  earh  side  will  confine 
Itself  to  the  use  of  antiballistic  launchers 
and  radars  "deployed  for  an  ABM  role. "  This 
means  that  no  anti-ballistic  systems  can  be 
in.stalled  beyond  the  Moscow  area. 

American  intelligence  lias  discovered,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Soviets  are  testing  a  modified 
version  of  the  SAM-5  Griffon  surface-to-air 
missile,  in  conjunction  with  radars,  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  in  what  the  treaty 
calls  'an  ABM  mode."  Inasmuch  as  the  Grif- 
fon test  firings  have  been  observed  up  to  an 
altitude  of  100.000  feet,  the  United  States 
questions  whether  this  system  can  be  In- 
tended against  aircraft.  Likewise  non-ABM 
radars  have  been  tested  against  Incoming  ob- 
jects behaving  like  United  States  ICBM  or 
submarme-laiuiched  warheads.  This  activity 
is  known  in  the  SALT  community  as  "SAM 
upgrading,"  and  Pentagon  officials  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  surreptitiously  acquiring 
an  added  ABM  defensive  potential  to  match 
their  growing  offensive  strength. 

Here,  once  more.  Kissinger  was  trapped  in 
ambiguities.  Inasmuch  as  the  Russians  In- 
sisted on  leaving  unclear  the  "ABM  mode" 
provisions,  he  appended  to  the  text  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  setting  for  the  US  inter- 
pretation of  what  it  should  be.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  the  light  missiles,  this  is  not  binding 
on  the  Russians. 

Where  Kissinger  goes  from  here  in  terms 
of  SALT  and  its  impact  on  detente  Is  unclear. 
The  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  illustrated  by  the 
disputes  over  the  violations  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  SALT  treaties,  are  quite  deep  and 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  be  papered  over  for 
the  sake  of  detente  cosmetics.  New  "com- 
promises" may  keep  the  process  alive  a  while 
longer.  But.  in  the  end,  reality  must  be  faced. 
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OPPRESSION  IN  INDJA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  tlie  news- 
papers today  cairy  stories  about  the  col- 
lapse of  democracy  in  India,  the  land  so 
often  held  up  as  the  model  of  political 
organization  for  the  developing  nations. 

Mrs.  Ghandi,  accused  of  minor  cor- 
ruption and  now  facing  action  before 
India's  Supreme  Court,  has  chosen  to 
respond  by  suspending  the  constitution 
and  initiating  waves  of  mass  aiTests  of 
her  political  opposition.  This  morning's 
press  announces  at  least  100  such  arrests 
of  national  political  leaders,  including 
the  distinguished  and  outspoken  thinker, 
Jayaprakash  Narayan.  This  afternoon's 
wires  report  that  the  wave  of  arrests  now 
extends  to  the  provinces,  especially  in 
Punjab  and  Hai-yana.  Since  then,  cen- 
sorship has  blacked  out  further  news. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  excuse  given 
by  Mrs.  Ghandi  is  the  call  by  Mr.  Nara- 
yan for  civil  disobedience  as  long  as  Mrs. 
Ghandi  remains  in  office.  Mrs.  Otaandl, 
as  Is  well  known,  is  the  daughter  of 


Nehru,  tlie  disciple  of  the  late  Mahatma 
Ghandi,  whose  political  success  against 
the  British  was  based  upon  the  same 
principle.  Undoubtedly  it  is  this  very  fac- 
tor which  has  caused  her  to  react  so 
strongly. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  dramatic 
collapse  of  the  vaunted  democracy  in 
India  is  not  something  that  has  just  hap- 
pened because  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks.  It  is  well  known,  and  openly 
discussed,  tliat  the  minor  incident  of 
corruption  for  which  Mrs.  Ghandi  was 
cited,  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  corruption 
which  permeates  every  level  of  the 
Ghandi  administration,  and  maintains 
her  in  power.  It  is  well  known  tliat  her 
status  depends  upon  the  iron-clad  con- 
trol wliich  she  maintains  over  the  politi- 
cal apparatus  with  bribei-y.  nepotism,  so- 
called  black  money,  and  threats.  And 
not  to  be  left  out  is  the  firm  support  of 
the  Congress  Party  by  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled Communist  Party.  The  organiza- 
tional skills  of  the  Communists  have  been 
very  effective  in  keeping  the  people  of 
India  in  line.  Mrs.  Ghandi  now  controls 
85  percent  of  the  Indian  Parliament. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  apparatus 
that  is  useful  in  keeping  political  power 
in  tight  corrtrol,  has  brought  India  to 
economic  chaos  and  starvation  in  many 
areas.  Doctrinaire  socialism,  coupled 
with  massive  inefficiency  and  incredible 
bureaucracy,  has  systematically  de- 
spoiled India's  productive  ba.se.  Most  of 
India,  for  example,  has  been  floundering 
in  a  subsistence  agriculture,  hamstrung 
with  arbitrary  economic  controls,  and 
lacking  an  effective  system  of  distribu- 
tion. Yet  in  those  areas  which  do  pro- 
duce a  grain  surplus — principally  in  Har- 
yana  and  Punjab  in  the  north— Mrs. 
Ghandi  has  decreed  land  "reform"  based 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  local  free 
enterprise  oriented  agriciUtural  system 
that  made  the  surplus  possible. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  in  such 
areas  where  the  opposition  to  Mrs.  Ghan- 
di is  the  strongest,  and  where  the  second 
wave  of  mass  arrests  immediately  began. 
The  sudden  flood  of  oppression,  then,  is 
nothing  surprising.  Just  as  the  incident 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  court  deci- 
sion against  Mrs.  Ghandi  was  but  the  tip 
of  the  hidden  corruption  maintaining 
her  political  power,  so  too  the  sudden 
arrests  v.'ere  symptomatic  of  the  oppres- 
sion which  simmered  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  political  life  in  India. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Communists  need 
Mrs.  Ghandi  in  power  for  their  own  con- 
trol of  India.  They  know  that  there  is 
no  one  who  can  hold  India  together  in  the 
present  circumstances;  as  long  as  Mrs. 
Ghandi  adheres  to  the  policy  they  have 
set  for  her,  the  Communists  can  accom- 
plish theii'  objectives  without  taking  any 
of  the  blame  for  domestic  problems.  Mrs. 
Ghandi's  advisers  know,  therefore,  that 
her  power  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs— hence  the  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  mass  arrests,  the  censor- 
ship. 

Mrs.  Ghandi's  problem  is  unlike  the 
problems  faced  by  nations  with  an  ex- 


ternal enemy.  When  subversion  comes 
from  tlie  outside,  or  when  a  counti-y 
is  faced  with  a  massive  military  presence 
on  its  borders,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  have  something  less  than  a  perfect 
democracy 

But  the  enemy  Mrs.  Ghandi  fears  is 
tlie  people  of  India,  and  the  problems 
whicii  her  socialism  has  brought  upon 
her  counti-y.  The  diversion  of  resouioes 
to  military  nuclear  potentials,  her  ag- 
gressive altitude  toward  her  neighbors. 
Uie  undermining  of  the  free  enterpri.se 
system,  and  the  universal  corruption 
have  brought  her  popularity  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  The  time  of  her  greatest  pov.rer  is 
the  time  of  her  greatest  vulnerabilii\-. 
The  show  of  democracy,  put  on  for  the 
sake  of  world  opinion,  is  over.  Tiie 
trumpery  and  false  front  has  fallen. 

It  is  time  to  reexamine  our  policy  to- 
ward India.  We  have  given  over  $9  billion 
to  India  since  1946.  We  are  planning  to 
resume  AID  programs  to  India  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  I  think  that  Congress  should 
reexamine  the  postulates  upon  which  this 
aid  is  given.  Is  it  given  to  reinforce  Mrs. 
Ghandi  in  power?  Or  is  it  given  to  help 
the  Indian  people  reestablish  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  Indian  nation? 
We  should  examine  carefully  whether  or 
not  our  aid  program  has  contributed  to 
the  rampant  corruption  and  whether  or 
not  that  corniption  has  been  used  mainly 
to  keep  Mrs.  Ghandi's  political  machine 
well-oiled.  We  should  also  consider 
whether  or  not  a  country  which  deliber- 
ately diverts  funds  in  order  to  explode 
a  nuclear  device  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing military  potential  is  deserving  of 
participating  in  the  aid  program. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  our  aid  program 
has  been  used  primarily  to  establish  or 
perpetuate  a  socialist  attitude  toward 
property  and  toward  the  development  of 
productive  resources.  This  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  always  voted  against  aid 
programs.  After  $9  biUion,  India  still 
cannot  feed  itself.  It  is  actually  those 
of  her  farmers  who  are  willing,  accord- 
ing to  free  enterprise  principles,  to  im- 
dertake  to  produce  a  grain  surplus  who 
fed  India  in  the  past.  Who  will  feed  India 
in  the  future?  U  any  aid  is  given,  it 
should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bypass  socialist  governments  and  di- 
i-ectly  benefit  those  citizens  who  have  the 
incentive  to  increase  production.  It 
should  not  be  used  to  strengthen 
oppression. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senate  still  in  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  still  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
hig  business  is  concluded. 
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INCr.^ASE  IN  THE  TEMPORARY 
DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The'sen- 
ete  \\iU  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
H  R.  8030.  which  the  clerk  wiU  state. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  read  as 
fallows  : 

A  bill  (HJl.  8030)  to  Increase  the  tem- 
porury  debt  limitation  until  November  15 
1975. 
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admlnisti"  itions 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  if  the 
other  side  is.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
measure  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, without  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know  who  controls  the 
other  half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYP.D.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

First,  will  the  distinguished  Senator 
yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor, 
so  that  third  reading  may  be  had? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  biU  (H.R.  8030)  was  oniered  to 
a  third  readiiig.  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  vote  against  the  proposal 
to  .Increase  the  statutory  debt  ceiling. 
I  do  this  as  a  protest  against  the 
reckless  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Federal  spending  is  totaUy  out  of  con- 
trol. If  one  is  willing  to  study  the  figures, 
one  can  reach  no  other  conclusion. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  agahi, 

Federal  spending  is  totally  out  of  controL 

The  way  the  tax  funds  of  our  Nation 

are  being  handled  is,  in  my  judgment. 

a  disgrace. 

There  is  only  one  place  the  Federal 
Government  can  get  money,  and  that  is 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  hard-woiking 
wage  earners  of  this  countiy. 

The  facts  show.  Mr.  President,  that 
our  Government  has  been  operating  on 
deflcit-flnanclng  almost  continuously 
now  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

We  have  not  had  a  balanced  budget 
since  1960.  We  have  had  only  two  bal- 
anced budgets  in  the  past  20  years. 

But  more  serious  than  that  is  that 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  each  year  is 
increasing. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  plus  the 
new  fiscal  year  which  wfll  begin  July  1, 
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in  a  recession.  We  could  go  into  a  very 
deep  and  lasting  depression. 

So  we  believe,  reluctantly,  that  this  is 
a  necessity. 

Some  day  some  Senate  is  going  to  fail 
to  pass  a  debt  limit  bill.  Let  me  predict 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  that 
occurs. 

Throughout  the  world  Uncle  Sam  will 
be  pictured  as  the  richest  man  on  Earth 
who  refuses  to  pay  his  honest  debts. 
They  will  say.  here  we  are,  the  richest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  We 
refuse  to  pay  the  money  we  honestly 
owe  to  one  another  because  we  have  offi- 
cially declared  ourselves  bankrupt  and 
incapable  of  paying  our  debts  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  though  we  are  better  able 
to  pay  than  anyone  else. 

We  will  be  held  up  to  opprobrium  and 
scorn  throughout  the  entire  world  as 
a  bunch  of  fools  and  idiots  who  run  up 
big  debts,  spend  all  this  money,  and 
refuse  to  pay  what  we  owe  to  people 
around  the  world,  including  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  once  this  has  happened, 
it  will  never  happen  again.  From  that 
point  on,  there  will  never  be  any  difficulty 
about  passing  a  debt  limit  bill,  which  is 
simply  an  authorization  to  borrow  some 
money  because  of  the  Government 
deficit. 

I  point  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  the  only  institution  that 
owes  money.  The  public  and  private 
debt  of  the  United  States  exceeds  $3 
trillion,  t^nd  the  Federal  portion  of  it  Is 
about  16  percent  which  is  not  that  tre- 
mendous when  one  looks  at  the  overall 
debt  structure,  about  half  of  which  Is 
corporate  debt  that  is  reasonably  well 
secm*ed. 

Corporations,  just  like  governments, 
raid  that  circumstances  change  from 
time  to  time,  whereby  one  is  justified  in 
incurring  a  Uability.  Usually  you  do  it 
because  you  have  a  reason  that  you  feel 
justifies  that  conduct,  such  as  to  put 
people  back  to  work,  to  reduce  taxes  tem- 
porarily, to  try  to  get  the  economy  going. 
In  due  com-se,  wlien  the  economy  is  mov- 
ing, we  expect  to  recover  some  of  the 
tax  receipts  we  have  lost  by  stimulating 
the  economy. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Piesident,  the  decisions 
to  spend  and  to  reduce  taxes  have  been 
made.  The  time  comes  when  one  must  do 
that.  He  finds  it  is  as  necessary  in  some 
circumstances  to  spend  more  money  as 
it  Is  to  reduce  taxes.  He  must  also  bor- 
row some  money.  If  not,  it  means  we  do 
not  pay  our  Federal  employees  or  our 
brave  men  and  women  in  the  Army 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Ftorce.  We 
do  not  pay  the  Government  contractors, 
and  they  in  turn  cannot  pay  their  em- 
ployees. It  is  a  rather  foolish  way  to  do 
business. 

Some  day,  I  suppose.  Congress  will 
msist  that  it  will  not  pass  a  debt  limit 
Diu,  and  we  will  have  occasion  to  prove 
now  foolish  it  is  not  to  do  it.  We  wUl 
not  have  much  difficulty  after  that  in 
persuading  Congress  to  pass  a  bUl  to 
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borrow  money  that  is  needed  to  pay  for 
the  essential  services  of  Government 

I  prefer  a  balanced  budget  or  a  sur- 
plus. But  if  I  have  to  choose  between  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  depression.  I 
think  I  would  take  a  deficit,  as  we  have 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  cannot  argue  with  any- 
tliing  the  Senator  has  said;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  a  gi-eat  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  po-sition  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

I  tried  to  support  a  number  of  efforts 
to  reduce  spending.  As  tlie  Senator 
knows,  I  could  not  suppoil  the  tax  cut, 
but  we  have  done  it;  so  we  really  do  not 
have  any  choice  other  than  to  finance 
the  Federal  debt. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  really  logical  to  have  a  debt 
ceiling  bill  that  comes  up  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  It  becomes  a  sort  of  exer- 
cise in  futility.  The  real  problem  lies  m 
our  individual  vote-  on  individual  issues. 
Once  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  money, 
there  is  no  question  about  whether  we 
have  to  finance  it  and  borrow  money. 

What  bothers  me  is  when  I  look  at 
New  York  City.  New  York  City  is  a  part 
of  this  counti-y.  It  is  one  of  our  major 
governments.  New  York  City  is  about  as 
close  to  banki-uptcy  as  you  can  get.  The 
reason  there  is  that  in  New  York,  they 
liave   borrowed   money  not  to  finance 
capital  expenditures,  investments,  that 
yield  a  return,  such  as  a  water  or  sewer 
project.  They  liave  been  voting  bonds 
to  finance  operating  expenditures,  to  fi- 
nance an  increase  in  pay  for  the  firemen 
or  the  policemen  that  was  negotiated  the 
same  year.  What  frightens  me  is  that  I 
see  us  doing  almost  tlie  same  thing.  In 
other   words,    I   do    not   see   Congress 
making  investments  that  yield  a  retura 
and  on  which  you  can  logically  borrow 
money  and  repay  it  with  the  return  on 
the  investment;  but,  rather,  increasing 
current  operating  expenditures  and  bor- 
rowing money  to  do  that.  That  to  me. 
has  to  lead  us  to  a  point  of  no  return 
at  some  time  in  tlie  future.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  position. 
tliat  he  would  rather  have  a  deficit  than 
a  depression.  So  would  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  But  somehow,  somewhere  in 
this  process  of  recession-prosperity  and 
Its  swings  and  cycles,  we  have  to  get  the 
tlimg  back  in  balance.  I  do  not  know 
where  we  start,  other  than  right  now. 
We  have  not  done  a  very  good  job  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Historically,  the  debt  limit 
measures  were  preceded  by  the  old  Lib- 
erty Loan  bills,  that  would  authorize 
each  bond  issue.  For  example,  if  we  had 
a  wai-  on  our  hands,  we  would  pass  a  bill 
to  have  a  bond  issue  and  borrow  money 
to  fight  the  war. 

Subsequent  to  that.  wiUi  the  big  defi- 
cits we  incuned  in  Worid  War  n   we 


found  that  it  made  better  sense  simply 
to  say  that  we  would  pass  a  bill  peri- 
odically to  authorize  a  certain  level  of 
Federal  debt,  which  meant  you  were 
going  to  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issue  as  many  bills,  certificates, 
bonds,  or  notes  that  would  be  needed  to 
finance  the  deficit.  That  is  how  we  have 
done  business  for  quite  a  whfle  now. 

I  favor  the  concept  of  reviewing  and 
changing  the  debt  limit  periodically.  I 
think  that  at  least  once  every  year  if 
we  are  going  in  the  red,  we  should  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  mind  it  once  a 
year,  but  I  think  we  are  playing  a  little 
politics  when  we  do  it  every  3  or  4 
months.  To  me,  Uiat  is  not  very  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  not  becaase  I  wart 
It  that  waj'. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  would  be  willing  to  pass  a  debt  hmit  biU 
about  once  a  year  or  once  a  Congress  I 
tlunk  It  might  be  well  to  do  it  about  once 
a  year.  Periodically,  we  should  review  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  situation  to  see 
where  we  stand. 

When  we  look  at  this  matter,  I  always 
ask  the  Treasury  Department  to  bring  up 
to  dale  its  figures  that  show  us  how  this 
debt  relates  to  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, how  it  relates  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  how  it  relates  to  the  en- 
tu-e  public  and  private  debt  structure  be- 
cau.se  all  of  that  is  relevant.  In  eflfect  we 
should  take  a  look  at  what  our  askets 
are  while  we  are  looking  at  our  liabili- 
ties and  also  see  who  else  owes  money 
ui  this  Government.  We  should  look  at 
It  all  m  context.  I  think  that  is  desir- 
able. 

Eventually,  we  find  oui-selves  with  one 
simple  problem,  and  that  is  that  we  owe 
the  money,  and  we  either  are  going  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  for  it,  have  a  huMivy 

Jh-f^"'®^^~^  ^°^^  »»ot  recommend 
that  this  moment— or  we  are  going  to  do 
the  most  foolhardy  thing  of  all  and  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  richest 
man  on  Earth  who  refuses  to  pay  his 
honest  debts.  I  think  that  is  thfJoTsl 
or  Uie  tliree  alternatives.  Someday  I  as- 
sume, some  Senate  or  some  House  will 
mstet  on  doing  that  When  they  do,  they 
will  prove  themselves  wrong;  and  lii  due 
course  they  wiU  get  back  on  a  path  that 

S  i^if  ^i^^  ^®°^'  ^^^^  a«  pursuing  one 
Of  the  other  alternatives,  which  Is  what 
we  are  doing  now. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  is  saying,  in  effect  Is  that 
a  psycliological  factor  is  involved  In  hav- 
ing a  debt  hmit.  which  makes  everyone 
sit  back  and  take  notice  and  review  what 
has  happened  in  the  past.  We  are  faced 
again  with  the  necessity  of  increashig 
the  debt  limit  We  recognize  that  Con- 
gress twice  has  passed  on  every  one  of 
Uiose  measures  through  the  appropria- 
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tions  process  and  the  authorization  proc- 
ess. Tliat  is.  by  necessity,  creating  a 
situation  whicii  increases  the  debt  But  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  cor- 
rect, in  that  it  is  out  of  tune  with  today's 
conversations,  with  tallcing  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  a  concern  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  all  those  other  slogans. 
^  fact  sUU  remains  that  compared 
»iih  the  situation  during  World  War  I^ 
the  proportion  of  individual  debt  in  rela- 
tjon  to  individual  income,  the  proportion 
of  the  mdividual  debt  in  relation  to  the 
national  debt,  the  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional debt  in  relation  to  the  gix)&s  na- 
tional product,  we  are  not  nearly  at  as 
bad  a  rate  today  as  many  people  would 
like  things  to  seem.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  been   a  steady  decline— the 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  charts— in 
the  relative  position  of  the  national  debt 
with  riespect  to  almost  everything  else. 
The  country  has  become  larger  I  re- 
call, as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Lov- 
"«"?  does,  the  first  time  we  hit  a  budget 
of   $100   blflion.   That  happened  when 
resident   Johnson   was  in   the   White 
House,  in  1965.  He  first  came  up  with  a 
budget  which  was  $105  billion  and  finally 
got  It  down  to  what  I  call  the  Sears,  R-e- 
buck  figure  of  $89.8  billion. 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
mg,  in  substance,  is  good,  sound  advice 
Let  us  take  a  periodic  revle\v;  and  if  that 
nas  to  be  done  every  several  months,  it  is 
not  so  out  of  line  with  the  times.  Times 
nave  changed.  We  should  review  Uie  na- 
tional debt  limit  and  act  responsibly  and 
pay  our  debts.  But  we  should  have  a 
complete,  fair  examination,  v.ithout 
flowery  rhetoric  to  camouflage  the  sit- 
uation, scare  people  half  to  death  or  as 
^me  people  do,  minimize  the  difficulties 
We  should  deal  with  it  straight  across 
ute  Doard. 

I  wfll  say  that,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows.  It  was  my  intention  to  use  this 
mtte  T<dilcle  to  try  to  get  Congress  out 
or  Its  present  stalemated  situation  The 
leadeRhlp  persuaded  me  to  relent  which 

lJ*f^  *"*•  ^°*  ^^  ^^*=*  remains  that 
that  vehicle  Is  always  there.  When  Con- 
gress does  not  act  responsibly,  there  is 
always  a  posslbnity  that  one  of  these 
days,  somebody— maybe  the  Senator 
from  Indiana— I  am  not  precluding  my- 
self from  doin«  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  place  Congress  in  a  posiUon  of  facing 
up  to  the  fact  that,  if  ther«  is  a  much 
more  severe  crisis  on  our  hands  than 
just  meeUng  the  debt  at  the  moment  It 
might  not  hurt  to  wait  a  day  or  two.' 

SomeUmes  I  think  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  is  sympathetic 
to  that  approach  himself. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  supported  that  ap- 
Wt>ach  on  occasion.  Sometimes,  I  have 
offered  amendments  totally  irrelevant  to 
•^^' l^t  on  »  biU  to  try  to  fort*  some 

nf^^i^?P?°  OFFICER.  lUe  time 
of  th«  debt  limit  bOl  has  expired.  'Sa 
queiyonlsMipassasa.         '=^"'«-  ^n* 

Ur.  BARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pitsi- 
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10  minutes. 
i  >FPICER.  Without 


reduction  Icgisla- 
cnti4iied,  what  I  object 
t  Congress  is  aL- 
people. 

it  is   increasing 

bjlli  m  or  more,   it  is 

»i!lion.  It  Is  saying 

can  .spend  all  the 

0  one  has  to  pay 

the  working  peo- 
be(Jause  they  ai-e  the 


wiy 


!  decreases 

It 


0  1 

Si  y. 


see  ns 


tyie 
Senate  rs 


1  as 
certa  nly 


the 


Virginia  is  recog- 


!  peo]  lie 


JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

was  made  to  the 

I  wish  to  say, 

is  no  similarity 

conditions  which 

conditions  which 

v\hen    Herbert 

of    the    United 


;o 


that  this  Gov- 

y-  than  out  of  the 

ho  work.  If  that 

Jig  by  direct  taxa- 

tjkes  it  in  the  form 

cruel  tax,  yet  a 

for  the  yea.s  and 


O;  'PICER 


ce  It 


tie 


Ttsr 


Is  there 

i"e  is  a  sufiicient 


w^re  ordered. 

Senator  yield? 
JR.  I  am  happy 


the 


^e  Senator  be  in- 
ac  ranee  pledge  this 
baj  sd  on  some  kind 
rec  ucing  imemploy- 
eafch  time  the  un- 
by,  say,  1  per- 
those  who  take 
t  edged  to  cut  or 
cef  Ing  that  we  are 
in  the  Senate 
$10  billion  or 
order  to  begin 
balanced  budg- 
un^ployment  hurt 
to  be  the  one 
spending  over 
in.  The  Senator 
hinking  to  ofiFer 
of  agreement 
who  would  be 
it  in  the  coming 


JR.  I  think  the 
a  very  good 
have  appeal 


iiiinia. 


r  suspected  that 
Senator  from 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRI 
Senator  from  Florida, 

Another  way,  Mr 

huge  deficits  and  this 
tional  debt  hurt  the  ^. 
is  that  the  more  the 
into  the  money  markets 
the  greater  the  upwar 
interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve 
holding  down  interest 
more  money,  but  that 
indefinitely.  Even  the 
Board  admits  that  it 
indefinitely.  But  it  car 
ator  from  Vii-ginia  so 
the  effect  over  a  short 
of  holding  tlie  Interest 
111  tlie  long  run.  I  an 
the  average  American  „_ 
be  greatly  disadvantage  I 
gress  has  been  doing  an( 
is    doing    now — nameh 
spending  on  die  part  of 
cut  the  willingness  to  „ 
pay  for  the  spending,  bu 
it  be  paid  for  Uirough 

As  I  mentioned  earlie 
of  tlie  Treasury  testifiec 
the  American  dollar  ha; 
the  extent  of  41   perce 
peiiod — namely,  -1969  to 
I  have  a  statement  by 
relary  of  the  Treasury, 
a   press   conference   m  ' 
think  on  yesterday  or 
just  recently. 

He  was  asked  the  quest 
as   to  the  net  increase 
borrowing  in  the  last 
years.  He  gave  these 
rouiiia:  by  the  Govt...., 
hall  of  the  following  y. 
billion;  1971.  $3.9  biUion 
hon;  1973,  $1.1  billion;  ^ 
and,  for  1975,  he  predict* 

Look  at  that  increase 
borrowing  which  is 
next  6  months. 

That  is  a  tremendous 
Government's    activity 
markets. 

The  Government,  as 
has  frequently  pointed  « 
head  of  the  line  when  It 
rowfaig  money.  No  one  cai 
the  Federal  Government, 
needs  to  borrow  money  to 
a  person  wants  to  build  a 
automobile,  whatever  he 
need,  to  borrow  for 
must  come  behind  the 
ment. 

The  upwai-d  pressure 
rates  is  going  to  be 
months  go  by.  I  predict 
stimulate  inflation— not  .„ 
within  the  next  18  months 
rate,  as  I  see  it,  is  going  to 
And  it  Is  going  to  be  the 
gress,  in  my  judgment.  _ 
very  unsound  poHcles  thai 
ment  has  been  pursuing. 

I  recogntae  that  my  view 
to  those  of  the  experts. 


Jme  26,  1975 

JR.  I  thank  the 


Pre  iident 


I  pressure  is  on 

Board  has  been 

1  ates  by  printing 
cannot  continue 
Federal  Reserve 
rannot  continue 

',  and  the  Sen- 
recognizes,  have 

t  period  of  time 

:  ates  down. 

convinced  tliat 
citizen  is  gomg  to 

by  what  Con- 

what  Congress 
the    reckless 

Congi-ess  with- 
Iqvy  the  taxes  to 

to  requue  that 
iijflation. 

the  Secretary 

yesterday  that 

depreciated  to 

t  in  a   6-year 

date. 

the  Under  Sec- 

Av.  Bennett,  at 

whfch   he   held,  I 

day  before— 


hilf 
figuies 
Governm  (nt 
e  irs 


1)74 


n 


com  ng 


,  that  these 

stupendous  na- 

'-  of  our  country 

vemment  goes 

borrow  money, 


on  by  the  press 

in  marketable 

of  calendar 

i — this  is  bor- 

in  the  last 

1970.  $1.5 

1972.  $2.5  bil- 

$5  billion: 

$28  billion. 

Government 
during  the 


ncrease  In  the 
the   money 


ii 


S«  cretary 


out 


Simon 

goes  to  the 

comes  to  bor- 

compete  with 

If  a  company 

create  jobs.  If 

home,  buy  an 

or  she  might 

needs,  they 

Govem- 


the;  r 
Fe  leral 


oh  the  interest 

tremiodous  as  the 

tliat  this  will 

infmediately  but 

The  inflation 

)e  very  severe. 

Tault  of  Con- 

Ij^ause  of  the 

the  Govem- 

are  contrary 
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But  the  experts  who  have  been  advis- 
ing this  Congress  are  the  same  liberal 
economists  ^^o  have  been  wrong 
throughout  the  years. 

They  are  wrong  now.  and  they  are 
going  to  be  proved  wrong  in  the  next 
18  months  to  2  years. 

So  I  have  no  objection  at  all,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  reckless  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wish  to  commend  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  comments  and  for  the  stand  he  has 
taken.  I  know  of  his  sincerity  In  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  which  are  so  repre- 
sentative of  his  work  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  would  just  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  Is  It  not  correct  that 
presently  there  are  36  States  in  this 
coimtry  that  are  prohibited  from  incur- 
rmg  a  deficit  either  by  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  say 
to  my  dear  friend  from  Arizona,  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  virtually  every  State  has  a  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  its  budget  be 
balanced. 

Incidentally,  I  had  lunch  not  long  ago 
with  the  Finance  Minister  of  West  Ger- 
many, and  I  asked  him  what  the  debt  was 
of  West  Germany.  He  said: 
Debt?  What  do  you  mean  a  debt? 

He  said: 

Oiu-  Constitution  prohibits  us  from  going 
Into  debt  as  a  government. 

West  Germany  Is  not  as  foolish  as  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our  Gov- 
ernment operates  year  after  year  on  the 
theory  of  deficit  spending. 

So  West  Germany,  which  was  crushed 
to  the  earth  30  years  ago,  has  a  currency 
stronger  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  it  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  followed  the  same 
policy  as  the  city  of  New  York  In  not 
considering  what  the  expenditm-es  will 
be  in  relation  to  revenue  to  cover  those 
expenditm-es?  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  their 
debt  now  is  around  $13.5  billion,  they 
cannot  meet  their  obligations?  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  they  are  calling  upon  the 
merchants  of  New  York  City  to  pay  their 
taxes  for  next  year  to  meet  this  year's 
obligations.  Is  that  the  imderstandlng 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  VU-- 
ginia? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  State  of  New  York— the  city  of  New 
York  rather 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  city. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Having 
made  such  a  mess  of  its  own  afifairs,  hav- 
ing gotten  itself  in  a  bankrupt  condition, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  might  say,  now  it  comes  down  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  wants  the  Federal 
taxpayers  from  all  over  the  Nation  to 
bail  New  York  City  out. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  Is 
concerned,  I  am  going  to  resist  any  such 
endeavor.  I  do  not  want  tlie  taxpayers 


of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  t}e  required  to 
ball  out  the  city  at  New  York. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  tliank  tlie  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  I  have  prepared  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  although  I  am  c(m- 
vinced  that  the  Treasury  Department's 
estimate  of  the  1976  deficit  is  unrealisti- 
cally  low. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEFICITS   IN   FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND   INTEREST    ON   THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1957-76  INCLUSIVE 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Surplus 

(-r)or 

deficit 

D«bt 

Year 

Receipts 

Outlaws 

<-) 

interrit 

1957 

68.8 

67.1 

+1.7 

7.3 

1958 

66.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.8 

1959 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.8 

1960 

75.7 

74.9 

+.8 

9.5 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.3 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.5 

1963 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

las 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

11.0 

1965. 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.8 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.6 

1967 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

14.2 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

15.6 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

17.7 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

20.0 

1971 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.6 

1972 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

22.5 

1973 

161.4 

186.4 

-25.0 

24.2 

1974 

181.2 

198.7 

-17.5 

29.3 

1975« 

188.4 

237.1 

-48.7 

32.9 

19761 

201.8 

259.7 

-57.9 

36.0 

20-yr  total. 

2,323.2 

2,640.4 

-317.2 

330.9 

>  U.S.  Treasury  Department  esUmates. 

Note:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Bytd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Source:  Office  of  Mansgement  and  Budget  and  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  bill,  H.R.  8030,  in- 
creases the  debt  limitation  to  $577  bil- 
lion from  the  date  of  enactment  through 
November  15,  1975. 

The  present  limit  is  $531  billion,  and 
it  is  effective  through  June  30, 1975.  This 
limit  consists  of  a  permanent  debt  limit 
of  $400  billion  and  a  temporary  limit  of 
$131  billion.  H.R.  8030  does  not  change 
the  permanent  debt  limit.  It  slmp^  in- 
creases the  temporary  limit  from  $131 
billion  to  $177  billion  for  4?^  months. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  House 
that  extending  the  debt  limit  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1975,  was  deshable. 

By  November,  Congress  will  be  in  a 
good  position  to  assess  the  economy's 
impact  on  the  budget.  But  still  more  Im- 
portant Is  the  point  that  Congress  will, 
by  that  time,  have  acted  on  a  second 
budget  resolution  and  the  reconciliation 
bill.  The  November  15  date  will  allow 
plenty  of  time  after  completing  action 
on  the  budget  matters  to  consider  a  new 
debt  limit  bill  this  fall.  And  that  is  the 
sensible  sequence  for  these  subjects. 

In  setting  a  debt  limit  for  a  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  committee  first 
detei-mhied  the  best  estimate  of  the  debt 
management  needs  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  In  making  this  estimate,  the  first 
budget  resolution  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  receipts  and  outlays  totals  since 
this   represents   Congress  own   conclu- 


sions as  to  revenues  and  spending.  In  the 
first  budget  resolutlcai,  expenditures  to- 
taled $367  billion  and  receipts  totaled 
$298.2  billion.  As  a  result,  the  deficit  in 
the  budget  resolution  amounts  to  $68.8 
billion. 

Tlien  the  monthly  pattern  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  must  be  estimated.  In 
developing  that  pattern,  recognition  al- 
so must  be  given  to  other  adjustments 
in  debt  management  that  vary  consid- 
erably each  year.  For  examole,  this  time 
a  $3  billion  increase  in  the  limit  is  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  in 
order  to  maintain  the  normal  $6  billion 
operating  cash  balance.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  will  finance 
.some  $10.6  bfilion  worth  of  off-budget 
agencies'  credit  activities  through  Treas- 
ury issues.  While  these  Issues  must  be 
included  within  Uie  debt  limit  for  tlie 
entire  year,  only  a  small  amount  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Issued  before  November  15 
and  as  a  result  this  bill  takes  Uttle  of 
this  amount  Into  consideration. 

The  monthly  pattern  of  receipts,  out- 
lays, and  the  other  debt-related  matter^, 
as  reflected  in  the  table  that  was  de- 
veloped for  the  committee,  shows  the  end 
of  the  month  debt  hmit  requirements 
thiough  all  of  fiscal  year  1976.  On  No- 
vember 30,  1975,  the  debt  requirements 
are  $577.4  billion.  Plows  of  receipts  and 
expenditm-es  during  November  are  such 
that  the  mid-month  requirement  does  not 
differ  appreciably  from  the  end  of  the 
month  totals.  Thus,  the  committee 
selected  $577  billion  as  the  appropriate 
debt  limit  through  November  15,  1975. 
Estimates  of  debt  subject  to  Hmttation  under 

concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  fiscal 

year  1976,  vionthly 

[In  billions] 

June  30,  1975. _...  ^34  q 

July  31 548  2 

Aug-   31 - 544.6 

Sept-  30 655  1 

0«=*-  I' - - 567.8 

Nov.  30 577  4 

Dec.  31 581  a 

Jan.  31,  1976 539  9 

^f^-  29 _::::  sas:  g 

^^'■-    31 - eo7.  4 

Apr.  30 605.3 

^y  31 815.5 

June  15 gi7  g 

June  30 612.9 

All  estimates  based  on  operating  cash  bal- 
ance of  $6.0  bilUoo. 

Consistent  with  the  $68.8  billion  unified 
budget  deficit  contained  In  the  concuiTen; 
resolution.  It  assumes  $10.6  billion  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  br 
the  off-budget  agencies. 

Source:  Staff.s  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revc- 
nue  Taxation. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  new  debt  limit 
to  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. Approximately  $4  billion  In  in- 
terest payments  on  Investments  of  the 
trust  funds  must  be  paid  on  June  30, 1975. 
and  the  payments  must  be  Invested  Im- 
mediately In  U.S.  Government  securities. 
As  a  result,  the  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  on  that  date  the  out- 
standing debt  would  be  $533  billion  if  Its 
operating  cash  balance  is  to  be  the  usual 
$6  billion.  The  committee  decided  to  al- 
low for  these  debt  management  require- 
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ments  by  making  the  new  debt  limit  ef 
Ci  t  i ve  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nine 
t.ibles  prepared  for  me  by  the  Tieasury 
Department  that  show  how  Federal  and 
IMivate  debts  have  changed  through  the 
:  oars,  in  absolute  and  in  terms  of  the 
i-elative  amounts  of  debt  with  respect  to 
nross  naUonal  product,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
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In   general,    the.se    t 

through  the  years, , 

up  faster  and  to  highe: 
debt  of  the  Federal  _ 
the  end  of  World  War 
and   local   governments 
faster  than  Federal  Gov 

At  the  end  of  1974, 
25.3  percent  of  gross 
which  is  the  lowest  pei 


bles    show    that 

priv^  debt  has  gone 

levels  than  the 

Gdvernment.  Since 

I,  debt  of  State 

also   has   risen 

rnnient  debt. 

federal  debt  was 

I  ational  product 

ceptage  it  has  been 


TABLE  I      ESTIMATED  GROSS  OOVERMWEflT  MD 


,    IDoilar  ,iiiirpi::  t;  i 


OdC  31 


I9J9 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

I9.!4 

193S 

1936 

1937 

19)8 

1939 

UK) 

1941 

1912 

19J3 

1944 

1915 

1946 

1947 

1948 

19-i9 

19'iO 

19S1 

19')2 

I9S3 

1954 

195S 

1956 

1957 

1958, 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

l%3 

19f1 

1%5 

1966 

1967     , 

1968 

1909 

1970 
1971     . 
1972 
1973  .. 
1974 


IndjyidudI 


J72.9 
71.8 
64.9 
57.1 
51.0 
49.8 
49.7 
50.  (■ 
51.1 
50.0 
50.8 
53.0 
55.  C 
49.9 
48.8 
50.7 
54.7 
59.9 
69.4 
80.  b 
90.1 
104. 1 
114.3 
129.4 
143.2 
157.2 
180.1 
195.5 
207.6 
222.9 
245.0 
263.3 
284.8 
311.9 
345.8 
380.1 
415.7 
444.2 
476.3 
513.8 
548.6 
586.2 
647.6 
734.3 
821.9 
880.1 


Private ' 
Corporate 


$107.  n 

107.4 
100.  J 
96.1 
92.4 
90.6 
89.8 
SO.  9 
90.? 
86.8 
8fi  <! 
89.0 
97.  S 
106.3 

ua.  3 

109  0 

99  5 

109.  .•) 

128.9 

139  4 

l-^O  3 

107.  7 

191.9 

202  3 

212.9 

217.6 

253.9 

277.3 

295.8 

312.0 

341.  4 

365.1 

391.5 

421.', 

457.1 

497.  3 

551.9 

617.3 

672.9 

779.1 

912.7 

997.7 

1, 084.  7 

1,  230.  8 

1,413.8 

1,  584. 2 


Tolil 


^179  9 

i79. -• 
lh5  ' 
153.7 
!13.  4 
140.4 
139  5 
141.5 

i;!.,> 

136.8 
137.  f, 
U?  ,i 
iS3.  1 

I -If,  ■■> 

r>9  i 

159  7 

l'i4.  2 

i-^g  2 

198  3 

.:?o  a 

'> ».  7 

272.0 

3CR.2 

332  3 

3'>6.  1 

374.8 

434.  0 

472.8 

503.4 

534.9 

536.4 

628.4 

676.3 

7.33.  4 

802. 9 

877.4 

967.6 

1,061.5 

1.149.2 

1,292.9 

1.461.3 

1,  583. 9 

1,  732.  3 
1. 965. 1 

2,  235. 7 
2, 464. 3 


S*e  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


TABLE  2. 


ESTIMAIEO  PER  CAPUA  GROSS  G0\,  :PNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT 


31 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

I9ti    , 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  . 

1951.. 


Individ- 
ual 


)598 
583 
523 
457 
406 
394 
390 
.195 
396 
38S 
388 
399 
415 
368 
35S 
364 
389 
422 
479 
547 
603 
684 
73S 


Private ' 

Corpo- 
rate 


$878 
872 
808 
769 
735 
716 
705 
709 
700 
668 
663 
671 
728 
785 
803 
784 
70S 
770 
890 
.946 
936 
1,101 
1,239 


TuHI 


St.]te 
and 
local 


Feileial  - 


Public      Agencv 


Jl.  477 

T146 

1.455 

153 

1.  331 

157 

1.227 

157 

1.141 

155 

1.  no 

151 

1.0% 

154 

1.105 

153 

1,096 

152 

1,053 

152 

1.051 

153 

1.070 

152 

1.143 

149 

1,153 

141 

1.159 

131 

1,149 

123 

1,097 

113 

1,192 

113 

1.370 

120 

1,494 

133 

1,540 

148 

1,786 

166 

1,977 

180 

$133 

$9 

129 

10 

143 

10 

166 

9 

139 

11 

225 

37 

240 

44 

268 

46 

289 

45 

303 

47 

320 

52 

339 

54 

432 

57 

799 

40 

1,208 

37 

1,659 

71 

1,979 

to 

1,825 

11 

1,775 

4 

1,717 

6 

1,716 

5 

1,685 

7 

1.674 

S 

Ti,tal 


$143 

140 

153 

176 

201 

263 

284 

314 

334 

.351 

372 

393 

489 

839 

1,245 

1.681 

1,990 

1,836 

1,780 

1,724 

1,722 

1,693 

1,680 


T.ilfll  I 
gfo.ss  j  O**-: 
(leht      31 


Jl.  767 

:  19h2 

1,750 

i  1953 

1.643 

;  1954 

1.561 

19.55 

1,498 

1956 

1.526 

1957 

1.534 

1958 

1.572 

1959 

1.583 

1960 

1.557 

1961 

1.577 

196? 

1.616 

1963 

1,782 

1964 

2.135 

1%5 

2.536 

1966 

2,  954 

1967 

3,202 

1968 

3,142 

1969 

3,271 

19/0 

3,351 

1971 

3.410 

197? 

3,645 

1973 

3,837 

1974. 

See  footnotes  at  emi  of  tablm. 
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since  1931.  This  is  an 

Federal    debt    has    

growth  of  the  economy.  Similarly 
eral  debt  per  capita  in  constant 
has  declined  steadily  sin 
reached  in  1945— the  year 
ended. 

There  being  no  objecti|)n 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


indii  ation  that  the 
contributed    to   the 
Fed- 
prices 
sin(e  peak  levels 
•Id  War  II 


the  tables 
in  the  Record. 


R'VATf.   DEBT,   By   VMOR  tATECORIES 
illioi'.q 


St,.te  aiKl 
local 


tl7.8 
13.9 
19.5 
19.7 
19.5 
19.2 
19.6 
19.6 
19.6 
19  8 
?U.  1 
20.2 
20.0 
19.? 
18.1 
17.1 
lo.  U 
Ifi.  1 
17.5 
19.6 
22.2 
25  3 
28.0 
31.0 
35.0 
40.2 
46.3 
50.1 
54.7 
60.4 
66.6 
72.0 
77.6 
83.4 
89.5 
95.5 
103.1 
109  4 
117.3 
127.2 
137.9 
149.2 
167.0 
181.2 
193.5 
209.3 


Public 


$16.3 
Ifa.O 
17.8 
20.8 
23.8 
28.5 
30.6 
34.4 
37.3 
39.4 
41.9 
45.0 
57.9 
108. 2 
1(>5.9 
230.6 
278.1 
259. 1 
256.9 
252.8 
257.1 
256  7 
259.4 
267.4 
275.2 
278.8 
280.8 
276.6 
274.9 
289.9 
290.8 
290.2 
296.2 
303.5 
309.3 
317.9 
320.9 
329.  3 
344.7 
358.0 
368.2 
389.2 
424.1 
449.3 
469.9 
492.7 


Federal 
Agency 


$12 
1.3 
1..I 
1.2 
1.5 
I  8 
5.6 
5.9 
5.8 
6.2 
6.9 
7.2 
7.7 
5.5 
5.1 
3.0 
1.5 
1.0 
.7 
1.0 
.8 
11 
.8 
.9 
.8 
.7 
14 
17 
3.2 
2.4 
5.7 
6  4 
6.8 
7.3 
8.1 
9.1 
9.8 
14.0 
20.1 
15.1 
13.8 
12.5 

u  n 

11.8 
11.6 
11.4 


Individ- 
ual 


821 
893 

964 
1,085 
1.157 
1,207 
1,274 
1.377 
1,457 
1.550 
1.672 
1.827 
1,980 
2.139 
2,259 
2.396 
2,559 
2,706 
2,861 
3,127 
3,516 
3,906 
4,153 


Private' 

Corpo- 
rate 


Tutil 


1,287 
1.329 
1.334 
1.530 
1,641 
1.719 
1,784 
1.919 
2,0?0 
2.131 
2,259 
2.415 
2,591 
2.840 
3,140 
3,385 
3,881 
4,503 
4.869 
5,238 
5,893 
6,719 
7,453 


2,109 
2.223 
2,299 
2.615 
2.799 
2,927 
3.058 
3.297 
3,478 
3.681 
3,931 
4.24? 
4,572 
4,979 
5.400 
5,783 
6,441 
7,209 
7,731 
8,366 
9,409 
10,626 
11, 629 


St^te 

lOCrll 


196 
2i8 
24b 
279 
296 
318 
345 
374 
598 
422 
447 
472 
497 
530 
656 
590 
633 
680 
728 
806 
867 
919 
987 


Total 


$17.5 
17.3 
19.1 
22.0 
25.3 
33.3 
36.2 
40.3 
43.1 
45.6 
48.8 
52.2 
65.6 
113.7 
171.0 
233.6 
279.6 
260.7 
257.6 
253.8 
257.9 
257.8 
260.2 
268.3 
276.0 
279.5 
282.2 
278.3 
278.1 
292.3 
296.5 
296.6 
303. 0 
311.3 
317.4 
327.0 
330.7 
343.3 
364.8 
373.1 
382.0 
401.7 
435.1 
461.1 
481.5 
504.1 


Toial  iross 
debt 


$:  15.2 
;i.S.4 

;  J3.8 

1M,9 
158.2 
1  )2.9 

1  )5.  3 
;  11.4 

;  M.o 

■)2.2 

:  )6.5 

2  ;4.  4 
2  18.7 

2  19.1 

3  18.2 

4  0.4 
4  9. 8 
4  6.0 

3.4 

4  3.4 
0.8 

6  5.1 

5  4.4 
1.6 

6  7.1 
6  4.5 
712.5 
8i  1.2 

8:b.2 

8i  7.6 
9' J.  5 


9(7 

1.0" ;. 
1. 1;  i. 

1.  2(  5. 


1  2<>,9 
1,4(  1.4 


1,511. 
1,6;  ! 


1,  7S  1. 2 
1,9S  .2 
2. 13  I.  8 

2.  33  . 4 
2, 60  . 4 
2, 91  . 7 
3, 17  .7 


Federal : 


Piihdc      Apency 


1.697 
1.718 
1.710 
1,692 
1,637 
1,598 
1.657 
1.G35 
1.  606 
1,612 
1,627 
1,634 
1.656 
1,651 
1,675 
1,734 
1,783 
1,816 
1,899 
2,048 
2,151 
2,233 
2,325 


5 
4 
4 
8 
10 
18 
13 
32 
35 
37 
41 
42 
47 
50 
71 
101 
75 
68 
61 
53 
66 
55 
53 


Wor] 


Per.-.oMt 
Feaeraj 
of  tot.il 


8.1 
8.0 
9.1 
11.3 
13.1 
17..1 
18.5 
20.0 
21.1 
22.6 
23.1) 
24.3' 
27.5 
39.3 
49.1 
56.9 
62.2 
58.; 
54.1 
51.4 
50  5 
45.  1 
43.  .3 
4?.  5 
41.4 
40  i 
37.0 
34.7 
33.3 
.32.9 
31.2 
29.7 
28.7 
27.6 
2b.? 
2.5.^ 
23.  b 
22.7 
22.1 
20.8 
19.3 
18.  ^ 
18.6 
17.7 
16  5 
15.9 


Total 


Total 

C'OSS 

debt 


1.702 
1.723 

1,714 
1,700 
1.647 
1.617 
1.671 
1.  G67 
1.641 
1.649 
1.6G8 
1.677 
1.704 
1.701 
1.746 
1,835 
1,858 
1,884 
1,960 
2,101 
207 
288 
2,378 


4.  008 
4,  lh4 
4.  260 
4.593 
4  7"  3 

4,  Sfi,^ 

5.  0'.) 
^.  3i9 
5.518 
.5.75) 
!j,  0-7 
(-,  .'J.' 
6.774 
7.212 

7.  703 

8.  ?;« 

8,934 

9.  775 
10.  420 
11.274 
12,  485 
13. 834 
14,  995 
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TABLE  3  -^ROSS  GOVERNMENT  AMD  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELfTFD  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Dec.  31 


Gross 
Nttional 
Product  ' 
(binions}< 


Ratios  of  debt  to  Gross  National  Product  (percant) 


1929 MT  7 

1932 fA 

1933 ?H 

1934.. : f^i 

193C _        ." Li-l 

1937 V— °y-^ 

1938 --—■"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;.:  s?;! 

1941 •■  - ■•  \d:i 

19^5    .    , lOf    n 

1946 ., ::": -  f.\i 

1948.       ._  _ ?fi  *> 

**■'         -—  .. ^ 2tO  'j 

ISIn}.. _               '  ^ii"? 

}SJ : -  --     -- -- 379.8 

•»j3 ._ 409.7 

1956 .              '  "  A^'>"  1 

1957.... ;.;":;::::::..  Vii\ 

1958 . . _-.,.  _.          ■_  4b9* ' 

1959,.., I , ^^^  _             .  4Qfi*R 

1960 ,  .  »      _  Hn^\ 

1*1 - ^i?  ? 

1962 -.:.::;:;:.::::::::;:':  sk? 

ITO3 719.  ii 

1966 '_  772' 6 

1967 • *  82S  0 

1968 .  fiofi' (, 

}S2 - 953.7 

?4? - - -■  1,009.8 

I" -  --. --  1,099.1 

W,\ 1,351.4 

"'* —  - 1,424.0 


Private! 

State  and 
Local 

ividudi 

Corporate 

To<,.i 

75.4 

110.7 

5S5.0 

18  4 

86.4 

129.2 

^15.b 

22.7 

97.0 

149.9 

216.9 

29.1 

100.5 

169.2 

269.7 

34.7 

84.6 

153.2 

237.8 

32.3 

72.6 

132.1 

m.  7 

28  0 

64.2 

116.0 

180.2 

25.3 

58.5 

105. 1 

163. 6 

22.7 

58.? 

103.  C 

161.  5 

22.-'. 

57.1 

99.1 

156.2 

22.  f' 

53  f. 

91.  (j 

145.1 

21.2 

49.:: 

82.7 

:  a.  <i 

\i.^^ 

■<!!,  I 

70.2 

110.3 

14.4 

27  9 

59.4 

87.  » 

10.7 

2 ;.  1 

54.5 

78.6 

8.9 

2^.3 

sn.  1 

73.5 

7  " 

?7.9 

SO.  8 

73.7 

«.? 

:7.  1 

49.4 

76.4 

7.3 

28.3 

12.6 

80.9 

?.} 

30.9 

53.4 

S4.1 

7  ■; 

34.7 

53.9 

t8  6 

8.5 

33.  5 

53.9 

87.4 

8.1 

.'3  8 

56. 7 

9a.  5 

8.3 

",5.8 
.39. 7 

5(.? 
59.0 

92.1 

98.7 

8.6 
9.7 

11.4 

57.3 

98.  V 

10.  i. 

44.0 

l^.'J 

IU5.0 

11.3 

45.1 

64.0 

1IJ9. 1 

11.  fc 

17.,; 

67.5 

114.  S 

12  '. 

47.5 

66.5 

114.0 

12.9 

<9.3 

68.7 

118.0 

13.4 

52.3 

72.5 

124.8 

14.3 

52  s 

72.1 

124  6 

14.3 

54.3 

73.3 

127.6 

14.5 

5B.  5 

74.7 

131.2 

14.6 

58.1 

7C.I1 

134  2 

14.6 

':''  t 

76.7 

134.4 

14.3 

57.5 

79.9 

1.17.', 

14.2 

57.7 

81.6 

159.3 

14.? 

57.2 

80.7 

143.9 

14.2 

57.5 

95.7 

153.2 

14.5 

-,8.1 

98.8 

156.9 

14.8 

58.  S 

98.7 

157. 6 

15.2 

i9.9 

100. 3 

160.2 

U.8 

60.8 

104.6 

165.4 

14  3 

1-1.8 

111.3 

173.1 

14.7 

Fadarali 


Public 


10.9 
19.3 

26.6 
36.,, 
39.  •■ 

41.  , 
39  5 
39.0 

42.  h, 
45.0 
44. ,' 
41.8 
41.7 
1,0.  ■' 
82.  i' 

106.  1 
141.9 
117.'.) 
104.  S 
9t,.  .3 
98? 
82.  T 
76.7 
74.1 
76.3 
73.4 
t8.S 
t:3.9 

*aj 

hi.  8 

58.5 
57.6 
54.  f, 
52.8 

50.  r, 
48.  r. 
44.  f, 
'2.6 
■41.8 
39.8 
38.6 
.)8.5 
38.6 
36.6 
34.8 
34.6 


See  fooinoles  ct  e:'(l  of  tablr>;. 


TABlE  4.     rSTIMATtl)  NET  GOVimMENl  AND  PRI'.ATt  DEBT,  Bi'  MAJOR  CAlEliOHUS 


Dec.  31 


Piivale  ' 
Individual   Corporate 


1916 $36.3 

1917 38.7 

1918 44.5 

1919 43.9 

1920 48.1 

1921.. 49.2 

1922 50.9 

1923 53.7 

1924 55.8 

1925 69.6 

1926 62.7 

1927 66.4 

1928 70.0 

1929 72.9 

1930 71.8 

1931 64.9 

1932 57.1 

1933... bl.O 

1934 49.8 

1935 49.7 

1936 50.5 

1937 51.1 

1938 50  0 

1939 50.8 

1940 53.0 

1941 55.6 

1942 49.9 

1943    .._ 48.8 

1944 50.7 

!9',5 54.7 


$40.2 
43.7 
47.0 
53.3 
57.7 
57.0 
58.6 
62.6 
67.2 
72.7 
76.2 
81.2 
86.1 
88.9 
89.3 
83.5 
80.0 
76.9 
75.5 
74  8 
76,1 
75.8 
73.3 
73.5 
75.6 
83.4 
91.6 
95.5 
94.1 
85.3 


lota. 


$76.5 
82.4 
91.5 
97.2 
105.8 
106.2 
109.5 
116.3 
123.0 
132.3 
138.9 
147.6 
156.1 
161.8 
161.1 
148.4 
137.1 
127.9 
125.3 
124  5 
126.7 
126.9 
123.3 
124.3 
128.6 
139.0 
141.S 
144  3 
1448 
140.0 


State 
and 

ixal 


$4.5 

4  8 

5.1 

5.5 

6.2 

7.0 

7.9 

8.6 

9.4 

10.3 

11.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.  G 

14.7 

16.0 

16.6 

16.3 

15.9 

16.1 

16.2 

16.  1 


16 

16. 

16.4 

16.1 

15.4 

14  5 

13.9 

13.4 


Feje'.al 


$1.2 
7.3 
20.9 
25.6 
23.7 
23.1 
22.8 
21.8 
21.0 
20.3 
19.2 
18.2 
17.5 
16.5 
16.5 
18.5 
21.3 
24.3 
30.4 
34  4 
37.7 
39.2 
40.5 
42.6 
44  8 
56.3 
101.7 
154  4 
211.9 
262.5 


Tital 
net 

Jel.t 


$82.2 
94.5 
117.5 
128.3 
135.7 
136.3 
140.2 
146.7 
153.4 
162.9 
169.2 
177.9 
186.3 
191.9 
192.3 
182.9 
175.0 
168.5 
171.6 
175.0 
180.6 
182.2 
179.9 
183.3 
189.8 
211.4 
258.6 
313.2 
370.6 
405.9 


Percent 
Federal 
of  total 


I 


Dec.  31 


Private  > 
Individual  Corporate  Tuta! 


1.5 
7.7 
17.8 
20.0 
17.5 
16.9 
16.3 
14.9 
13.7 
12.5 
11.3 
10.2 
9.4 
8.6 
8.6 
10.1 
12.2 
14.4 
17.7 
19.7 
20.9 
21.5 
22.5 
23.2 
23.6 
26.6 
39.3 
49.3 
57.2 
62.2 


1946.. 

1947.. 

1948.. 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951  . 

1952.. 

1953- . 

1954  . 

1955.. 

1956  . 

1957. 

1958  . 

1959. 

1960  . 

1961.. 

1962. 

1963  . 

1964.. 

1965 

1966  . 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969.. 

1970.. 

1971.. 

1972.. 

1973.. 

1974. 


$59.9 
69.4 
80.6 
90.4 
104.3 
114.3 
129.4 
143.2 
157.2 
180.1 
195.5 
207.6 
222.9 
245.0 
263.3 
284.« 
311.9 
345.8 
380.1 
415.7 
444.2 
476.3 
513.8 
548.6 
586.2 
647.6 
734.3 
821.9 
880.1 


$93.5 
109.  h 
118.4 
118.7 
142.8 
163.8 
172.3 
180.9 
1841 
215.0 
234.1 
249.1 
262.0 
287.0 
306.3 
328.3 
353.5 
383.6 
417.1 
463.2 
517.8 
562.6 
653.0 
764.8 
836.4 
909.1 
1,030.8 
1, 185. 7 
1,330.6 


Sff  footnote?  at  end  cf  titles 


Agency 


1.2 
1.6 
1.9 
2.1 
2.5 
7.0 
7.2 
0.8 
6.6 
7.1 
7.3 
S.  7 
5.5 
3.1 
2.5 
1.4 
.8 


.3 

.4 


.2 
.3 
.« 
.1 
.•> 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.8 
2.4 
1.7 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 
.8 


State 
and 
local    Feie'al ' 


$153.4 

$13.7 

179.0 

15.0 

199.0 

17.0 

209.1 

19.1 

247.1 

21.7 

278.1 

24.2 

301.7 

27.0 

3241 

30.7 

341.3 

35.5 

395.1 

41.1 

429.6 

14.5 

456.7 

48.6 

484.9 

53.7 

532.0 

59.6 

569.6 

64.9 

.    613.1 

70.5 

665.4 

77.0 

729.4 

83.9 

797.2 

90.4 

878.9 

98.3 

962.0 

104.8 

1,038.9 

112.8 

1,166.8 

122.7 

1.313.4 

133.3 

1,422.6 

144.8 

1,556.7 

162.8 

1, 765. 1 

176.9 

2,007.6 

189.5 

2  210  7 

205.6 

Total 

18.1 
20.8 
28.6 
38.7 
42.0 
48.5 
46.8 
46.6 
49.2 
52.1 
51.5 
48.5 
47.3 
63.5 
84  5 
107.5 
142.7 
117.8 
105.1 
97.2 
99.0 
82.8 
76  9 
74  3 
76.5 
73.6 
69.9 

64.;' 

63.5 
62.^ 
M.? 
58.9 
55.  e 
54.2 
51.9 
50.  ,0 
45.9 
44.4 
44.2 
41.  t 
40.1 
39.8 
39.6 
37.6 
35.6 
35.4 


$229.5 
221.7 
215.3 
217.6 
217.4 
216.9 
221.5 
226.8 
229.1 
229.6 
224.3 
223.0 
231. 0 
241.4 
239.8 
246.7 
253.6 
257.5 
264.0 
266.4 
271.8 
286.4 
291.9 
289.3 
301.1 
325.9 
341.2 
349.1 
360.8 


21157 


Total  fcr  >ss 
d«b^ 


222.5 
259.2 
304.6 
343.1 
312.1 
281.' 
252.3 
232.8 
232.9 
.^30.8 
:i7.8 
199.3 
172.0 
it.l.  t. 

17?.  n 

188.8 
.■«.  5 
-01.4 
193.2 
is;).  9 
191)  1 
178.3 
175.8 
175.0 
184. 9 
182.9 
186.1 
184.9 
1*9 
189.2 
191  1 
19S.  II 
134.7 

m  3 

197.  .S 
138.8 
194  7 

isu.  n 

197.7 
199.6 
?07. 7 
211.4 
212.4 
212.5 
215.4 
i23.  2 


Total 

Percent 

net 

leder.ll 

debt 

of  tot,i 

$396.6 

57.9 

415.7 

53.  .< 

431.3 

49.9 

445.8 

48.8 

486.2 

44  7 

519.2 

41  8 

550.2 

40.  3 

581.6 

39.0 

605.9 

.17.8 

665.8 

34.5 

698.4 

3?.  I 

728.3 

30.6 

769.6 

.10.  (1 

833.0 

29.0 

874.3 

27.4 

930.3 

26  5 

996.0 

25.5 

1,070.8 

24.0 

1,151.6 

22.9 

1,243.6 

21.4 

1,338.6 

20.3 

1,438.1 

19.9 

1,581.4 

18.5 

1.736.0 

16.7 

1,868.5 

16.1 

2,045.4 

15.9 

2,283.2 

14.9 

2,546.2 

13.7 

2,  777. 1 

13.0 
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TABLE  5.     ESTIMATED  PER  CAPITA  NFT  G 


:ORD  — SENATE 

VERNMEiNT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT' 


Private ' 


Dm.  31 


Individual      Corporate 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 , 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928  .... 

1929  ...  . 

1930 

1931.  .  . 
1932  ....' 
19,33      ..  . 
1934 

193')  .   . 

1936  ..  . 

1937  .. 

I93« 

1939 

1940 

1941  .. 

1942  ..  . 

1943  .... 

1944 

194S 


1356 
374 
431 
420 
451 
4S3 
462 
479 
488 
514 
534 
557 
580 
598 
583 
S23 
457 
406 
394 
390 
395 
396 
335 
388 
399 
415 
368 
355 
364 
389 


(394 
423 

■45b 

509 

541 

52i 

532 

559 

588 

62/ 

649 

882 

714 

7W 

72'> 

67; 

MIt 

612 

597 

587 

594 

MX 

564 

551 

5,ri 

62? 

6je, 

69;. 

677 

607 


' 

Statp 

and 

/    foHl 

local 

Federal 

«750 

J44 

$11 

797 

4f. 

70 

88S 

49 

202 

930 

52 

244 

993 

58 

222 

978 

64 

212 

994 

71 

207 

1.038 

76 

194 

1.077 

82 

184 

1.142 

88 

17'. 

1.183 

94 

163 

1  2J9 

101 

152 

1  29S 

m 

MS 

I.J28 

111 

13i 

1  308 

119 

134 

i.m 

128 

149 

t  098 

13.'' 

no 

I.U18 

129 

193 

an 

12S 

240 

978 

126 

270 

989 

12fi 

294 

9.^1. 

124 

.!04 

9)9 

124 

311 

949 
949 

12'. 
123 

32b 
337 

!  038 

121' 

420 

1  Oi', 

113 

751 

1  OS! 

lOb 

1.124 

1  U4.- 

100 

l.52h 

996 

9b 

1.797 

Tutal 

npl 

debt 


D  c.  3! 


$806 
915 
1.138 
1.227 
1.274 
1.255 
1.273 
.1.310 
1.344 
1.406 
1.441 
1.494 
1.  >K, 
l.S/") 
1.562 
1.471 
1.4>)l 
I   34! 
1.357 
1  375 
1.410 
1.414 
1.385 
l.JOO 
1.431 

1  578 
1.910  ' 

2  ?81  : 

?  ';67  • 

■-.'889  ; 


I 


194( 

i  194! 

194! 

194< 

195( 

1951 

!9! 

I9Sj 

1954 

1955 

195b 

19' 

1958 

1959 

19.,l) 

19bl 

196;' 

19t.J 
\%i 
19hb 
191)6 
196/ 
19h8 
!9f.9 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1975 
lOM 


See  fiiotnotes  at  end  ut  tabl° 


Drt   31 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940  . 

1941 

194:' 

IWJ 

1944 

1945 

194fi 

1947 

1948 

1949 

195<1 

1951 


Gross 

national 

product  * 

(billions) 


$96  7 

83.1 

66.9 

56.8 

60.3 

68.  R 

77.4 

?6.  5 

87.6 

87.6 

94.8 

107.6 

138.8 

179.0 

202.4 

217.4 

196.0 

221.4 

245.0 

261.2 

260.5 

311.3 

338.2 


TABLE  6     ESTIMATED  NFT  GOVfRNMEIJT  ,\r;u  PRiVAff 

«rjt:o<.  of  debt  to  jjros?  national  prt-lnrt  <'|)er,  ..rii)  ' 

Piii<aiei 


Indi. 

vidual  Coiporaie 


75.4 
86.4 
97.0 
100  5 
84.6 
72.6 
64.2 
58.5 
58.3 
57.1 
5.3  6 
49.3 
441! 
27.9 
24.1 
23  3 
27.9 
27.1 
28.3 
3U.9 
34.7 
33.5 
33.  S 


91.9 
107.5 
124.8 
140.1 
1?7.  b 
IIU  1 
96.6 
88  0 
86.5 
8J.  7 
77.5 
70.  f 
«1. 1 
>l  t 
4/  l 
4.3.3 
43.  S 

44  7 
45.3 
4.5.  !> 
4b.  ■> 
48.  I 


Total 


167.3 
193.9 
221. 8 
241.  4 
2!2. 1 
182.7 
160.9 
146  5 
144.9 
140.8 
131.1 
119.5 
lUO.  I 
79.1 
71.3 
fi6.fi 
71.4 
69.3 
73.1 
76.2 
80.3 
79.4 
82.2 


St^le 
and 
Imal     K'idcial  ■ 


Total 
iiel 

ilfllit         Ot 


14.1 

17.7 

23.9 

29.2 

27.  f. 

23.2 

20.8 

18. 

18. 

18. 

17. 

IS. 

11. 

8. 

7. 


.7 
.4 
i 
.3 
.2 
.6 
.f. 
.2 
6.4 
6  8 
6.2 
6.1 
6.5 
7.3 
7.U 
7.2 


17.1 
19.9 
27.7 
37.5 
40.3 
44.3 
44.4 
43.fi 

44.  7 

45.  ■> 
44.9 
41.6 
40.  (. 
56.8 
7f,.3 
97  S 

128.8 
103.7 
90.5 
82.4 
83  b 
69.8 
64.  1 


198.4 
231.4 
273.4 
308. 1 
279.4 
250.1 
226.1 
208.  8 
208.0 
205. 4 
193.4 
176.4 
152.3 
144.5 


154 

170, 

207. 

179. 

169. 

165. 

171. 

156.2 

153 


,  1952 

1953. 

!  1954. 

1955 

1956 

!  1957. 

1  1958 

i  1959 

i  1960 

I  19fil 

1962 

I  1963 

!   1964 

'  1965 

I  i9Bi; 

1967 

'  1968 

i  1969 

I  1970 

I   1971 

197:^ 

1973 

1974 


Oet.31 


1927 
'930 

1931      :' 

1932        

1933     

1934 " 

1935 

1936  .     "■ 

1937        ■  ■ 

1938  ...      • 

1939  .     ~ 
I9t0 

1941  ■""■■ 

194.? 

I?U 

ItilJ  "^' 

1945 

1911. 

1347 

ISlt 

1919 

1950 

14-.1 

19S2 

195", 

19->1 

1955  . 

1956  

It-)/  

1958.  : 


TABLE  7.     ESTIMATED  FFOERAL  DEBT  8ELA1 
Outstandins  F';.|efal  dphi 
Gros^-  Hf\-: 


Priv.itelv 
hAl.l  .let  ' 


$17.5 

17.3 

19.1 

22.0 

25.3 

33.3 

36.2 

40.3 

43.1 

45.6 

48.8 

52.2 

65.  f 

113./ 

171.0 

223.6 

279.6 

260.7 

257.6 

253.8 

257.9 

257  8 

260.  ? 

268.3 

276.0 

279.5 

282.2 

278.3 

278.1 

292.3 


$16.5 

15.5 

18.5 

21.3 

21.3 

30.  I 

34.4 

37.7 

.39.2 

40.5 

42.6 

44.8 

5i>.  3 

101.7 

154.4 

211.9 

252.5 

229.5 

221.7 

214.3 

217  6 

217.) 

216.9 

221.5 

226.8 

229.1 

229.6 

224  3 

223.0 

231.0 


M6.0 
15.8 
17  7 
19  1 
?1.9 
28.0 
32  0 
;5.  3 
36.6 
37.9 
40.  I 
12.6 

54  ;i 

95.5 
142.9 
153. 1 
238.2 
206.  1 
199  1 
192  0 
197.7 
196. 6 
193.1 
196.8 
'00.  9 
204  2 
204.8 
199.4 
198.8 
204.7 


Jimz  26,  197 L 


Individual 


Private ' 
Corporate 


$422 

479 

547 

603 

634 

738 

821 

893 

954 

1  085 

1.157 

1  207 

1.274 

1.377 

1.457 

1,  550 

1.672 


827 
1.980 
2. 139 
2.259 
2.396 
2.559 
2.706 
2.861 
3. 127 
3,516 
3,906 
4,153 


$658 

757 

804 

792 

937 

1.057 

1  093 

1.129 

1.129 

I  295 

1  .386 

1.448 

1.498 

1.613 

1  695 
1.787 
!  895 

2  027 

2.  1 73 
2.383 
2,n34 
2.831 

3.  253 
3,773 

4.  08? 
4,  390 
4.935 
5.635 
fi,279 


Tola! 


$1,080 
1,237 
1,351 
1.396 
1.622 
1,795 
1,914 
2.023 
2,093 
2.381 
2.543 
2  655 
2  772 

2  991 
3.152 

3  337 
3.567 
3.  854 
4.154 
4.523 
4,894 
5,228 
5.813 
b.  480 
6.943 
7.518 
8.451 
9.542 

10,  43i 


Slate 
and 
local 


$96 
103 
115 
127 
142 
156 
171 
191 
217 
247 
2S3 
282 
.307 
335 
359 
383 
412 

443 

471 

505 

533 

567 

611 

657 

706 

786 

847 

900 

970 


ederal  '- 


■  8T  RfLATUI  TO  r.ROSS  .jATIOfiAL  PRODUCT 


Cioss 

national 

.'iroduct ' 

(billion,"!) 


$361,0 

360.8 

379.8 

409.7 

433.2 

438.1 

469.2 

496,8 

503.5 

542. 8 

574.7 

611.8 

654.  0 

719.8 

772.6 

825.0 

898.  G 

953.7 

1.009.8 

1, 099. 1 

1,  226. 8 

1,351.4 

1, 424. 0 


Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  j 
Private ' 


proiJi; ;( (percent) 


llllli- 

vidiial 

Corporate 

35.8 

47.7 

39.7 

50.1 

41.4 

48.5 

44.0 

52.5 

45.1 

54.0 

47.4 

56.9 

47. -i 

55.8 

49.  3 

57.8 

52.3 

60.8 

52.5 

60.5 

54.3 

61.5 

5B.5 

62.7 

58.1 

63.8 

b/.8 

o4.4 

57.-, 

67.0 

57.7 

68.2 

57.2 

72.7 

57.', 

80.2 

58.1 

82.8 

58.9 

82.7 

59.9 

84.0 

60.  S 

87.7 

61.8 

93.4 

state 

and 
Total  local 


83.5 
89.8 
89.9 
96.4 
99.2 
104.2 
103.3 
107.1 
113.1 
113.0 
115.8 
119.2 
123.9 
122.1 
124.5 
125.9 
129.8 
137.7 
140.9 
141.6 
143.9 
148.6 
155.2 


7.5 
8.5 
9.3 
10.0 
10.3 
11.1 
11.4 
12.0 
12.9 
13.0 
13.4 
13.7 
13.8 
13.  •/ 
13.6 
13.7 
1,3.7 
14.0 
14.3 
14.8 
14.4 
14.0 
14.4 


D  TO  POPULATION  AND  PRICES 


Per  capita  Federal  debts 
Gross  2  Net  i 


Privately 
hpid  net ' 


Real  per  capita  Fet^ral  debt » 
Gross  -'  rj 


$143 

140 

154 

176 

201 

263 

284 

314 

334 

351 

37^ 

39.3 

489 

840 

1,245 

1.681 

1.990 

1.836 

1.780 

1.724 

1.722 

1.693 

1,680 

1,702 

1,  723 

1.741 

1.  700 

1,647 

1,617 

1,671 


M35 

134 

149 

170 

193 

240 

270 

294 

304 

312 

3?5 

337 

420 

741 

1.124 

1.525 

1.797 

1.616 

1.532 

1.462 

1,452 

1,427 

1,400 

1.405 

1.415 

1.405 

1,383 

1.328 

1.296 

1,320 


$131 

128 

142 

155 

174 

221 

.!51 

275 

284 

291 

306 

321 

403 

705 

1.041 

1.390 

1,  624 

1.452 

1,  376 

1.304 

1.  320 

1.291 

1.246 

1.  219 

1.254 

1.257 

1,243 

1,180 

1,155 

1.170 


$434 
452 
517 
698 
794 
1,018 
1,067 
1.167 
1.203 
1.299 
1.386 
1.449 
1.644 
2.579 
3.709 
4,902 
5.675 
4,418 
3, 94i; 
3.721 
3.  785 
3.515 
3.293 
3.308 
3.325 
3.324 
3.  284 
3,  093 
2.  946 
Z,  593 


$4  9 

4  1 

5  0 
6 

7f3 
9 

1.0 
1,0' 
1.014 

1.  1  4 
1.2  0 

1.2  4 

1.4: 

2.  3(  ' 

3.3  9 
4.4.  7 
5,  i;  5 
3,8i) 

3.  3i  I 
3.1!  i 
3,1!  1 
2.9t  i 
2.7^  ) 
2.7; 
2.  7c  I 
2,72  1 
2,67  1 
2,4S  ! 
2.36  1 
2. 


$1. 616 

1.532 

1.462 

1,452 

1.427 

1.400 

1.405 

1.415 

1,405 

1,383 

1.327 

1.296 

1,320 

1.357 

1.327 

1,343 

1,359 

1,360 

1.375 

1,371 

1,382 

1,441 

1.  4.54 

1,427 

1,469 

1,574 

1,633 

1,659 

1,70? 


Total 
net 

debl 


$2, 794 
2,872 
2,929 
2,976 
3,192 
3.35? 
3.492 
3,630 
3.716 
4,01? 
4, 131 
4.231 
4.400 
4.684 
4.839 
5.064 
5.339 
5  658 
6.001 
5, 40(1 
6,  810 
7,237 
7,879 
8,  5G5 
9120 
9, 8/9 
10, 93? 
12, 101 
13, 105 


ederal  ■ 


61.4 

62.9 

60.3 

56.0 

51.8 

50.9 

49.2 

48.6 

47.6 

45.5 

44.1 

42.1 

40.4 

37.0 

35.2 

34.7 

32.5 

30.3 

29.8 

29.7 

27.8 

25.8 

25.3 


Total 

net 

debt 


152  4 

161.2 

159.5 

162.5 

161.2 

166.2 

164.0 

167.7 

173.7 

171.4 

173.3 

175.0 

176.1 

172.8 

173.3 

174.3 

176.0 

182.0 

185.0 

186.1 

186.1 

188.4 

195  0 


Privateiy 
held  net  • 


$397 

413 

507 

616 

687 

856 

943 

1.022 

1.022 

1.080 

1.139 

1.183 

1. 353 

?.  106 

3.099 

4,052 

4,632 

3,493 

3,  045 

2,815 

2.901 

2,681 

2.443 

2  427 

2,420 

2,428 

2,383 

2.216 

2. 10(. 

2.  r>% 
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Dec.  31 


eross> 


Outstanding  Federal  debt 
Net* 


1959 

13«0.  

1961 

i%2 

'.963 

,1964.    

1965 

1966 

1967 

!96S 

1969 

1970 ^ 

1971 

1972 :. 

1973.  _.... 
1974 


296.5 
296.6 
303.0 
311.3 
317.4 
327.0 
330.7 
343.3 
364.8 
373. 1 
382.0 
401.7 
43'";.  1 
481.1 
481.5 
50  ?.  1 


241.4 

?39.8 

246.7 

253. 6 

257.5 

264.0 

266.4 

271.8 

286. 

291. 

289. 

301. 

325. 

34!. 

349.1 

360.  S 


Privately 
held  net* 


2)4.8 
212.-! 
217,8 
222.8 
^23.9 
227.0 
225.6 
227.  5 
237.3 
738.9 
732. 1 
239.0 
255.1 
269.9 
.63,6 
280.1 


Per  capita  Federal  debt 
Cross  >  Net* 


Real  per  capita  Federal  debt ' 


1.667 
1.641 
1  649 
1.668 
1.677 
1.704 
1.702 
1.746 
1.835 
1.858 
1.884 
1,960 
2.101 
2.207 
?  288 
2.378 


1.357 
1.327 
t.343 
1.  35S 
I  360 
1  375 
1  371 
1,382 
1.441 
1  4S4 
1.427 
1.469 
1.574 
1.633 
1,659 
1,702 


pM.au ' 


I  2.1? 

1    175 

).!8j 

)  is; 
!  18; 
\  li\ 
1.  US 

i  .U'7 
!  !94 
1  190 
1  14. 
!  166 
1  252 
I  'S' 
I  276 
1.321 


r.ros 


2.942 

2, 855 
2.851 
2  849 
2817 
2,829 
2  772 
2  7:2 
2.808 
2.  715 
2,594 
2  558 
?  652 
2.695 
2  567 
2.378 


TABLE 


9.     CHANGES  IK  PER  CAPITA  RtAI.  GROSS  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


Piivalei, 

Net' 

he!d  ntl 

2,395 

?  131 

2,308 

2.  014 

2,321 

2,  WS 

2.321 

2  039 

2,286 

1  987 

2.284 

l.9t,4 

2,233 

1.891 

2.179 

1.824 

2,204 

1  g?6 

2.124 

1  738 

1.964 

1.576 

1,917 

1  522 

1,987 

1   555 

'994 

;   577 

1.861 

1  432 

1,702 

1,321 

Pec.  31 


GNP  GNP 

in  pet 

millions  C3jiiia 

ot  constant 

1958  1958 

(tc'.iars  doll'is  ■ 


GNP  per  capita, 
change  from  yeai  ago 

CoiiMant 

1958 

dollais 


Dec.  31 


Pro^s     pM.Vdlely 

!;a!:onal  held 

P:ociurt<         debt' 


Year  to 

Ratio  ol  year 

debt  to  price 

GNP     (.hinges  ■ 


Pe'cer 


1929 J203.6 

1930.-..  183.5 

1931...  .  169.3 

1932 144.2 

1933 141.6 

1934...;     154.3 

1935 _  169.5 

1936 ......  193.0 

1937     ..    .  203.2 

19,38  ...  192.9 

1939  .  209  4 

1940....  227.2 

1941 263  7 

W42 2S7.g 

1943 337.1 

1944  .  .  361.3 

1945  .  355. 2 

1946  312.6 

1947  .       .  309.9 

1948  323.7 

1949  .  324.1 

1950  355. 3 

1951  383. 4 

1952.  .     .  ,395.1 

1953.  .  412.8 

1954  .  «07.0 

1955  438.0 
1'356 44C.1 

1957  ., 452.5 

1958     447.3 

1959         474.9 

I960 487.7 

1961    .     ..  497  2 

19b2       5?9.g 

1%3    551.0 

1961  581.1 

1965    -  .       .  617.8 

1966 658.1 

1967_ ..  675.2 

1968     ....  .;..,  70G.6 

1969..     725.6 

1970  -  722.5 

1971 746. 3 

1972 792.5 

1973 839.2 

1974.     . 821.2 


$1  672 
1.491 
1,365 
1,155 
1,127 
1.221 
1  332 
1  507 
1,577 
1,485 
1,600 
1.711 
1  969 


.200 
,456 
.601 
529 
,202 
,142 
,199 
,164 
.333 
2,475 
2,508 
2.577 
2.  4S7 
2.640 
2,  641 
2.  631 
2  558 
2.671 
2  699 
2  707 
2.840 

2  912 

3  028 
3.180 
3.348 
3,398 
3.521 
3,580 
3,527 
3,605 
3,795 
3,989 
3.875 


->181 

-126 

-?10 

-28 

94 

111 

W5 

70 

-91 

114 

114 

255 

;!31 

256 

145 

-  72 
-  327 

-60 
57 

-  35 
169 
142 

33 

69 

80 

143 

1 

-10 

-73 

113 

28 

8 

133 

72 

116 

152 

168 

50 

123 

59 

-53 

78 

190 

194 

-114 


-10.8 
-8.5 
-15.4 
-2.4 
8.1 
5.1 
13.2 
4.7 
-5.8 
7.7 
7.1 
14.9 
11.7 
11.6 
5.9 
-2.8 
-  12.9 
-2.8 
2.7 
-1.6 
7.8 
6.1 
1.3 
2.8 
-3.1 
5.7 
.1 
-.4 
-2.8 
4.4 
1.1 
.3 
4.9 
2.5 
4.0 
5.0 
5.3 
1.5 
3.6 
1.7 
-1.5 
2.2 
5.3 
5.1 
-2.8 


1941. 

1942.. 

1943 

1944 

1945.. 

1946 

1947 

1948. 

1949 

1950.." 

1951.. 

1952  . 

1953.- 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957- 

1958 

1959. 

1S00-. 

1%1 

1962-. 

1%3. 

1964... 

1965. 

i%5  . 

1967- . 

1958 

1969 

1970.. 

1971  . 

1972  ... 
1973- -. 
1974  .. 


138.8 
179.  n 
202.4 
217.4 
196.0 
22'.  4 
245. 0 
261? 
260  5 
311.3 
338. 2 
361.0 
360. 8 
379.  8 
409.7 
433. 2 
438.1 
469.2 
4%.  8 
503.5 
542.8 
574.7 
611.8 
654.0 
719.8 
772.6 
825.0 
898.  F. 
953.7 
1.009.8 
1. 099. 1 
1  226. 8 
1.351.4 
1,424.0 


54.0 
95.5 
142.9 
193. 1 
228.2 
206.1 
199.1 
192.0 
197.7 
196.6 
193.1 
196.8 
700.9 
•'04. 2 
204.  S 
199.4 
198.8 
204.7 
2)4.8 
212.4 
217.8 
222.8 
223.9 
227.0 
225.6 
227.5 
237.3 
238.9 
732.1 
239.0 
255. 1 
259.9 
268.6 
280  1 


38.9 

■■3.4 

70.6 

88.8 

116.4 

93.1 

8;.  3 

73.5 

75.9 

63.2 

57.  1 

54.5 

55.7 

53.8 

5p.a 

16.0 

45.4 

43.6 

43  2 

42.2 

40  1 

38.8 

36.6 

34.7 

31.3 

29.4 

28.8 

20.5 

24.3 

23.7 

23.2 

22.0 

19.9 

19.7 


9.7 
9.3 
3.2 
2.1 
2.3 
18.5 
8.7 
2.6 
-1.8 
5.3 
5.9 
.9 
.7 
-.4 
.4 
2.9 
3.P 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 
.6 
1  2 
1.6 
1.2 
1.9 
3.3 
3.0 
4.7 
6.1 
5.5 
3,4 
3.4 
8.8 
12.2 


TftBLE  8.     PRIVATELY  MELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RILArCD 
TO  GNP 

(Oollai  amounts  in  billions  of  dollars] 


De'-  31 


„  Year  to 

Gloss  Piivately  Ratio  of  year 

National  held  debt  to  price 

Product  *  debt «  GNP  changes  ■ 


?M MS.  7 

1930. 83.1 

1931... 66.9 

193? 56.8 

1933.- 60.3 

1934 686 

1935...  77  4 

1936-....::::"::  86:5 

937 - 87.6 

938 87.6 

1939 94.8 

iMO 107.6 


$16.0 

16. 5 

15.8 

19.0 

-6.0 

17.7 

26.5 

-9.5 

19.4 

34.2 

^10.3 

21.9 

36.3 

.5 

28.0 

40.8 

2.0 

32.0 

41.3 

3.0 

35.3 

40.8 

1.2 

36.6 

41.8 

3.1 

37.9 

43.3 

-2.8 

40.1 

42.3 

-.5 

42.6 

39.6 

1.0 

'  Privals  corporate  <.ebl  includes  Ihe  ilebt  of  certain  fedeiolly 
sponsored  agencies  in  whii-h  theie  is  no  longer  any  Federal 
proorietary  interest.  The  debt  of  the  following  agencies  are 
included  beginning  Ihese  yeais  TLBs  in  1949;  FHLBs  in  1951- 
FNMA-Secondary  maiKet  operations.  fICBs  ,ind  BCOOPs  iii 
1968.  The  total  debl  for  these  agen,  le^  amount  to  $700,000  000 
on  Dec.  31. 1947,  $3  500,000,000  on  Dec.  31, 1950,  $38  800  000  000 
on  Dec.  31, 1970.  $59,800,000,000  on  Dec.  31  1973  ;.nd  s'76  400  - 
000,000  on  Dec  31   1974.  '        *    '      ' 

'  Total  Fedeial  secutiiies  includes  public  debt  secuiilies  and 
budget  agency  securities.. 

■  Per  capil.i  d»bl  is  calru'aled  by  dividing' debt  hsures  by 
population  of  conteinnnous  United  States.  Beginning  1949 
pnpulalion  includes  Armed  Forres  overseas  Hawaii  and  Alaska' 

<  Implied  eve!  ol  GNP  for  end  olyMi.  Calculated  as  an  average 
ot  the  4lh  and  1st  Ciiiendar  quaileis  at  seasonally  adiusted 
annual  lales  for  ttie  veji>.,  1939  through  present  pi-oi  to  1939 
.-•verages  of  2  calenu.ir  yesi  H'xei  iie  used  as  t.ie  best  appioni- 
mation  of  Dec  31  levels.  '^'^ 

Boi  rowing  from  the  public  equals  gross  Federal  debt  less 
"■ecuiities  held  in  Gove.iinient  accounts  (a  unified  burt?et 
concept). 

BoMow'ni:  dom  Ihe  puDlir  less  Federal  Besorv«  holdings 

■  Measuied  by  M  'tern  Coir,umer  Price  Index,  Oecembe.  to 
December  basis. 

■  Per  taoiio  debt  expressed  m  December  1974  pii^es  (Con- 
sumei  Price  Index  foi  all  I'ems). 

Note:  Detail  may  not  arid  to  totals  because  of  lounding 
Source:   Federal   dpht.    Treasmy   Oepaitmenl:   other  data 
Bureau  of  Erononrc  Analysis,  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  8030,  the  $46  biUiou  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  debt  ceiling,  should 
in  no  waj'  be  taken  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  deficit  spending  policies  of  the 
past  several  years— policies  which  will 
result  in  indebtedness  of  over  $577  bil- 
lion by  No\ember  15,  1975.  Rather,  my 


vjte  IS  iiieicly  a  recognition  of  the  sim- 
ple fact  t)iat  the  Federal  Government 
mu.st  priy  the  bills  it  has  already  in- 
curred. 

If  I  tliouy^lit  a  negative  vote  on  ihis 
iiKiease  in  ine  so-called  ceiling  on 
tne  Feucral  debt  would  lead,  directly  or 
moire;  :ij.  to  a  diminution  in  Federal 
spending  and  a  reduction  of  the  deficit  I 
woula  not  liesitate  to  vote  against  this 
legislation.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  effective  method  of  controlling  the 
level  of  public  debt  is  to  decrease  the 
level  of  Federal  spending— not  to  cast  a 
meaningless,  and  potentially  harmful 
vote  agam.-^t .-.  manuatory  increase  in  the 
debt  ceilinp. 

Insi^'ad.  we  should  begin  now  an  all- 
out  effort  to  control  Federal  spending' 
and  reduce  or  eliminate  costly,  but  out- 
moded. Federal  programs.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
nrst  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
to  cut  a  mode.st  amount  from  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget.  Unfortunately.  thi<= 
amendment  was  defeated.  Since  then  I 
have  introduced  Senate  Resolution  152. 
a  measure  which  would  require  all  Sen- 
ate committees  to  conduct  oversight 
hearings  on  all  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram.-; to  determine  which  programs 
might  be  cat  back  or  eliminated.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  bipartisan  group  of  m\ 
colleagues  liave  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion. For  it  represents  a  beginning  in  the 
difficult  task  of  controlling  Federal 
spending  and.  thus,  reducing  Uie  l«vel 
of  Fedeial  debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues abhorrence  of  a  level  of  public 
debt  of  $.377  billion— and  rising.  The  fscl 
that  we  wUi  he  paying  out  over  $36  bil- 
lion in  interest  alone  over  the  next  fis- 
cal year  should  shock  the  fiscal  con-^ 
science  of  cveiv  Member  of  the  Coneivc- 
who  would  further  ■  increase  Federal 
spendin-i  beyond  the  level  neces.sarv  tc 
deal  effectively  and  equitably  with 'the 
recession.  But  this  bill  is  not  the  vehicle 
for  lowering  the  level  of  public  debt.  In- 
stead, we  must  move  towai-d  reduced 
spending.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we 
be  spared  the  necessary  agony  of  con- 
sistently \otinsi  to  raise  the  public  debt 
ceiling. 

The  dangers  of  persistent  Federal  def- 
icits are  well  articulated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Uie  Tiea^uiy,  the  Honorable  William 
E.  Simon,  in  his  testimony  yesterday  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
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His  remarks  are  very  enlightening  on 
this  matter  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzconD.  as  follows: 

Statement   op   the   iloNoriABLr 
William   E.   Simon 
Afr.  Chairman  nnd  Members  of  tl.ib  Oi-:ia- 
guuihed  Committee: 

tt  is  again  time  to  consider  the  Ijor-o  i  inc 
authority  of  the  Treasury  Department.  ' 
.,■,;?*  P''^^*'"  tcmiiorary  debt  ceiling  of  $531 
b  llioa,  which  WES  enacted  by  the  Congress 

mrv^n  IJr''-';  ■?•  *"'  "P""*^  »^  '»»«  end  or  this 
luonth.  On  July  1.  in  the  absence  of  neu  'ee- 
islation.  the  Troar.ury  wUl  be  unable  to  issue 
any  iv  *•  debt  obliGalion.s  of  anv  kind,  cither 
to  re:und  ruaiLring  iisuc-  or  lo  iiilsc  needed 
new  mor.ey.  >--«<^»» 

In  the  paot.  Secretaries  of  the  Trc^^ur^• 
l>ave  come  to  t'le  Congress- as  I  have  to- 
day—to request  aa  Increase  In  lUe  debt  limit 
only  when  the  Ireasury  was  cl  se  lo  ruiuiing 
out  oi  I.or-ro>..  nig  authority.  I  doubt,  hov.eve- 
whether  this  procedure  has  rc.iliv  lns«i-ej 
the  most  prcKluctlve  consuUutlon"  bcL.veeu 
the  Congress  and  the  AdmiMistraUon.  For 
tlwt  reason.  I  would  like  to  d.scuss  wl:h  vou 
today,  as  I  did  earlier  wllh  the  Wavs  and 
U.rer  ^"""""^'^e-  ^^ra®  Po^^iOle  new  depar- 

^u^'JL''^''  *'■*  "'*''  procedures  prescribed  iu 
the  Consressioral  Budget  and  Impoundment 

fo«hn  .  *r".f '  '^''*-  ^^''^  CongreL  has  now 
eslabilsued  lis  ov.n  timetable  for  determin- 
ing the  govcnimenfs  aggregate  receipts,  cui- 
lays.  dehcit,  axid  debt.  As  the  new  congre.;- 

placed  into  eilcct,  it  would  seem  to  me  appro- 
priate fcr  this  Committee  to  coh.slder  sliifi- 
ing  its  fwrus  from  the  amount  of  the  debt  to 
the  way  iu  which  the  debt  Is  mnuaged:  that 
Is.  to  the  tlmluK  of  debt  issues,  the  size  of 
denominations,  the  maturity  structure,  ai.d 
the  marketing  tecliniques. 

While  a  detaUed  account  of  the  .steward- 
ship of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
regard  to  thcoc  debt  management  maitcrs  is 

fi'fS  *'.'"'*''*'^^^'*  ***  "^«  Cousrcss  each  year 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  State  of  Finances,  we  would 
be  happy  to  work  with  this  Committee  in 
any  w-ay  that  it  sees  nt  Iu  scheduling  over- 
sight  hearings  for  the  review  of  these  impor- 
tant  governmental  activities  in  greater  depth. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  rote  the  consid- 
erable discussion  In  recent  months  of  the 
potential  impact  of  large  Federal  deficits  on 
ine  prospects  for  economic  recovery  Dr 
Mccracken  put  the  matter  -■-uccinctlv"  when 
he  noted  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit, 
're  earlier  this  year  that— 

"U  the  nnanclal  community  has  been  siow 
fo  appreciate  the  role  of  fiscal  policy  in  the 
management    of    the    economy!^  economists 

otA^tTJlT'^V'"'  ^""5^  '^«  implications 
of  me  fact  that  Treastiry  Hnancing  and  pri- 
vate borrowing  do  compete  for  funds  in  the 
same  money  and  capital  markets.*And  Trcas- 
my  requirements  are  now  laree»«.nough  ^o 
that  their  impact  on  financing  in  the  private 
sector  must  be  faced  quite  explicitly  " 

For  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  whole  Congress 

u^^V^^^  ^P°''*"  *"**  ™8^""«»  to  the  debt 
limit.  The  congressional  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1976.  which  wns  .idopted  by  the 
Congress  on  May  14  provided  for  an  $86  6  blU 

»fir7'rj.1m*  *",**'''  debt  limit  to  a  figure  of 
«617.6  billion  for  the  fl-scal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1976.  «^>'uiiig 

I  understHiid  that  .this  congres..Ional  action 
tires  not  have  the  force  of  law  in  the  sense 
of  providing  the  Treasury  with  borrowing 

T,''^!^^^^'  **'*  •"«»  ''^  '^^  month  yet! 
as  I  said  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
I  wonder  whether  It  would  not  be  nWpro-' 
dtictive  If  we  JtBt  accepted  that  num^r  and 


spei  dl 


cho  ?e 
bet;  een 


r 


got  down  to  a  more  substaJtiv 
the  real  issues  of  debt  ma 
We  all  know  that  there 
inclination  to  use  the  debt 
determinant  of  federal  spei 
Deciclons  on  those  subjects 
Congieiai  in  other  lesislati< 
taxes  are  set  and  the  spend 
the  government  has  no  c 
to  cover  the  diiWrences 
and  outlays. 

I  could,  therefore,  accept 
figure,  as  a  reasonable  edtin 
borrowing  of  the  Treasury  i 
ye.^f  despite  the  fant.  wl'iic 
that  the  fiscal  rj76  budg. 
adoptee!  by  thp  Conjrre's  In  i 
is  sif.^n!ticanlly  lavgfr  ihan 
pcserl  by  the  Prp.sidenr. 

In  .si.ggestiisg  tliat  Wav.s 
ndopL  the  £tii7.6  billion"  fii 
fiii:i>f.-d  hy  .'•:evernl  coiu.idei 
f '••St.  I  had  under.- food  t'- 
wi  i'lting  itsd.  bt  ceiiing  f  • 
traliiiK  on  a  foiecpst  of  tli- 
dect  level.  IJor.nally.  howeve 
much  as  $S  billion  higher  a  f 
la  U!i',;-Ji:ne  ji,:,t  before  the 
receipts  :iro  le-oivcri. 

Second.   I   understood    tha 
was  oper.xtlng  with  r.n  cGtii) 
about  .*5  bUlion  lower  tl-.an  o 
mate  of  Fedena  borrowing  v  ., 
to  the  debt  celling  even  thoi  ■ 
is  to  finance  Federal  agencv 
have  been  plaocd  outside  thi 
Table  1  attached  to  mv  s 
our  cstiniates.  based  on  the  j 
posed  budget  program  in  197 
ject  to  statutory  limitation 
each  month  through  fiscal  ye 
as  the  peak  debt  in  mid-Ju-^e 
mates  include  till  Treasury  b 
nance  both  budset  and  off-bt 
and  muUe  the  usual   assumi 
billion  cash  bal.ince  and  $3 
for  contingencies.  The  table 
debt  limit  need  on  June  15 
compared    to    the    congressi 
$61.. 6  billion.  Given  the  unce 
mates  and  the  fact  that  the 
not  control  spending,  j  quesu 
this  relatively  small  difference 
extensive  legislative  exercise 

Intleed,  in  view  of  the  new 
procedures,  the  Committee  si 
doing  away  with  cepaiate  leci 
debt  ceUing  and  conc?ntratin 
management  operations. 

As  members  of  this  commi' 
House  yesterday  approved  an  i 
limit  to  $577  billion  through 
effective  on  the  date  of  enact 
to   be   able   to   endorse   this 
dencing  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
In  the  Congressional  Budget 
ment  Control  Act. 

Obviously.   I  believe   that 
views  on  the  .«^ize  of  the 
fiscal    1976  should  and   will 
seems   to  me   that   the   Hou.s 
highly   ro.sponsibie   art    in    th'^ 
the    borrowing    authority    req 
budgetary  targets  adopted  by 
on  May  14. 

It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  s^ 
the  expiration  of  the  temporar 
the  House  bill  essentially 
date  for   the  final   congressionll 
on  the  budget  totals. 

Since  the  Congress  will  speal 
limit  in  that  resolution,  that 
debt  limit  itself  will  be  a  pro 
and  an  opportunitv  will  be  at. 
review  ot  our  debt  manageme 
and  economic  and  financial  de\_. 
some  more  detail  than  heretof(  r 
feasible.  ^ 

In  light  of  tiie  very  large  def  : 
have  been  financing  and  will  nejd 
In  the  coming  year,  whether  v 
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congressional    numbers   or 
I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  American  people  to  unt. 
Treasury  has  been  doing  in 
management. 

In  making  our  financing  „v.. 
sought  and  obtained  the  'oest 
tical  and  experienced  mar'' 
and  financial  leaders. 

The  Government  Borrowing 
tl;e  Ameiican  Bankers  Assoch 
among  its  membership  seiiioi 
irom  banks  in  all  geographic:  1 
country  and  of  a  wide  ran-  e 
ti-e  very  Itrgest   to  relatively 
Co.Tiniercial    banks   are    the   I 
purch.i.-^er.^  of  Governrnsnt  o. 
on  b.nul:  demands  f,::r  new  Go 
Titles  i;s  viial. 

Tiie   Government   Securitie 
Agencies    Co-nniif.ee   of    the 
dustry  A=i<!cclrition  similarly  i 
oiricials  or  insticuiioiis  active 
i.!ciu  .'■et^uritiea  mnrket.  a  ..... 
hr.vc  served  ai-o  in  re.sponsibl, 
KO'ernment— several  in  the  Tr 
sistanis  to  the  Secretary  for  L 
ment.  This  Committee  also  has 
o;  tt'.e  niai.iet. 

Tl-.c-  members  of  both  .-xdvisoi 
have  been  in  full  agreement 
t::y  must   tap   all   maturity 
marlrc:  and  tbat  its  offerings 
sis'.ed    o  create  and  build  an 
yiald  curve  to  appeal  to  noi. 
and  to  ir.:prove  the  maturity  f 
debi.  They  hav-  pointed  out 
pc::;ies     would     provide     somi 
asamsr  excessive  mone*^ary  gro\ 

W?  have  not  followed  the 
niK'a.it.ons  o!'  the  advisory  ci 
lesi.t.is.   fo;    ths  ultimat 
been    ours,    as    they    should'  b< 
advice  has  been  valuable,  and 
our  financing  operations  ha\e 
sat*i-fr;ctory. 

I    agiee    conpletely   with   the 
then-  ccnsistpnt  advice  that  to 
niendcus  sums  we  require,  wit 
disiuibauce   to   our  financie.1 
must  issue  securities  in  all  the  c 
ttnity  range:-;   and  we  must  do 
halt  Use  long  continued  concenti 
dsijt  in  short-dated  securities.  In 
it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  ._, 
aver?/'e  maturity  of  the  privatel  r 
ketabie  debt  has  been  allowed  tt 
to  the  point  that  the  average 
the  end  of  June  will  be  2  years 
compared  to  5  years  and  9  n.v. 
decade  ago  and  10  years  and  5 
June  1947. 

The  importance  of  an  upward 
curve  should  not  be  uii 
words  of  one  committee . 

'Berause  the  majority  of  Inst 
vestors  borrow  .short-term  fund 
them    longer— this    i.s    true    of 
banks,  of  savings  Institutions  a- 
anything    that    raises   short-tern 
Rtroys  the  ii^centive  to  invest  lon( 
It  in  mortgages,  corporate  bonds 
This  i.s  because  any  action  that  r 
rates  higher  thati  otherwise  simn 
the  rilis  of  investing  long.  and'( 
incentive    or    need     to    extend 
maturities." 

I  particularly  call  your  atten 
attached  charts  showing  the  re 
of  interest  rates.  As  these  char 
intermediate  and  longer-term  in 
rose   steadily   from  mid-Februarj 
announcement  on  May  1  of  our 
ing  and  cash  financing  program. 
The    Treasury    was    accused 
"talked  up"  these  Interest  rates 
been  oU^med  by  some  for  the  mr... 
ties  ercountered  by  corporate  and 
rowers  in  this  period. 

There  is.  In  fact,  very  little,  if  „ 
market  effect  from  a  statement  by 
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tary  of  the  Treasury  or  any  other  person  re- 
garding the  course  of  future  market  rates 
uiUess  the  facts  support  his  conclusions. 

Those  who  make  decisions  in  markets  do 
not  survive  for  long  by  acting  on  statements 
that  are  not  based  on  fact.  Market  reactions 
to  statements  which  are  not  based  on  facts 
are  temporary  and  self -correcting.  The  key  to 
fundamental  market  moves  is  what  market 
participants  perceive  as  the  realities  of  cur- 
rent and  prospective  financial  conditions. 
These,  in  turn,  are  determined  by  existing 
and  anticipated  conditions  affecting  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  savings,  including  the 
present  and  prospective  federal  deficits. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
maintain  the  financial  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and,  in  so  doing,  to  speak  out 
whenever  that  integrity  is  threatened.  Un- 
fortunately, the  cause  of  a  problem  is  too 
frequently  attributed  to  the  messenger 
rather  than  to  the  message  itself.  As  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  in  an  editorial  It's 
like  blaming  the  obstetrician  for  the  high 
birth  rate.  As  you  all  weU  know,  in  the 
period  between  February  and  May,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  federal  deficits  for  fiscal 
1976  and  fiscal  1978  would  be  increased  by 
congressional  tax  and  spending  actions  al- 
most without  limit.  That  was  the  factor 
in  this  period  that  was  clearly  responsible 
for  the  rise  in  hiterest  rates. 

The  market  rally  following  our  May 
financing  announcement  was  based  on  the 
downward  revision  In  the  anticipated  fed- 
eral deficit  resulting  from  larger  than  antic- 
ipated corporate  and  individual  tax  re- 
ceipts and  the  immediate  relief  to  the  mar- 
ket that  was  provided  by  the  reduction  in 
our  estimated  borrowing  requirements  for 
the  two  months  of  May  and  June. 

The  further  factor  which  has  since  helped 
to  lower  rates,  is  the  growing  sign  of  greater 
congressional  recognition  of  the  financial 
and  economic  dangers  of  excessive  budget 
deficits.  Our  experience  has  clearly  indicated 
that  further  reductions  in  Interest  rates 
from  now  on  depend  on  maintaining  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  budget  situation,  on  continued 
progress  against  inflation,  and  on  continued 
progress  in  improving  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  our  business  firms.  All  of  these 
things  are  essential  to  achieving  a  solidly 
based  and  long-lasting  recovery  of  the 
economy. 

Based  on  the  Administration's  projection 
of  a  $60  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1976,  our 
new  cash  requirements,  including  oiT-budget 
financing,  will  total  nearly  $73  billion — $38.2 
billion  in  the  July-December  1975  half  year 
and  $34.5  billion  in  the  January-June  1976 
half  year.  This  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized, except  by  active  market  participants. 
The  simple  facts  are  these:  On  December  31, 
1974,  private  investors  held  $181  bUllon  of 
marketable  Treasury  obligations.  By  June 
30,  1976 — 18  months  later — they  will  have 
acquired  another  $80-90  billion  more  of 
marketable  Treasuries. 

In  Fiscal  1976  all  Government  borrowing. 
Including  State  and  local.  Is  expected  to 
amount  to  about  80%  of  the  net  borrowings 
in  the  securities  market;  and  the  Federal  sec- 
tor alone  will  account  for  50%  or  more  of 
the  total  funds  raised  In  all  credit  markets. 
Tables  and  charts  are  attached  to  my  state- 
ment showing  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
total  outstanding  Treasury  debt  over  the  past 
year;  oflferings  of  new  markeUble  securities 
by  maturity  shice  January  1;  the  schedule  of 
obligations  maturing  In  the  next  twelve 
months;  and  historical  information  on  new 
issues,  maturities,  and  new  money  financing 
for  recent  years. 

Also  attached  to  my  statement  are  tran- 
scripts of  financing  press  conferences  this 
year. 

I  believe  that  analysis  of  this  data  will 
support  a  conclusion  by  this  committee  and 
the  Congre.ss  that  the  Treasury  has  been  11- 
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nancing  the  deficit  in  a  responsible  and  con- 
structive manner.  In  this  legard,  however.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  personally  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  notion  I  sometimes  hear  ex- 
pressed that  there  Is  some  simple  answer  to 
financing  the  deficits  which  will  avert  pain- 
lessly  all  risks  which  are  inherent  in  opera- 
tions of  this  magnitude. 

In  addition  to  raising  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  new  money,  we  will  also  have  sub- 
stantial refunding  requirements  in  fiscal 
1976,  as  Table  4  shows.  Apart  from  the  $93 
billion  of  privately-held  regular  weekly  and 
monthly  bills,  $26.0  blUlon  of  privately-held 
coupon  issues  will  mature  In  FY  1976. 

Thu.=;,  our  gross  financing  Job  wUl  total 
over  $190  bi'Hon. 

■nifc  sheer  size  of  this  financing  job  requires 
the  greatest  flexibility  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  maturities  for  every  new  securities 
offering.  And  yet.  under  present  law,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  statutory  Umltatlon  of  $10 
billion  on  the  amount  of  bonds  held  by  the 
genera!  public  with  Interest  rates  in  excess 
of  4'4  percent.  Moreover,  Treasury  notes 
which  are  not  subject  to  an  mterest  rate 
limitation,  are  restricted  to  a  maximum 
maturity  of  7  years.  Bear  In  mind  that,  since 
1965.  interest  yields  required  by  the  market 
on  longer-term  Treasury  securities  have  been 
m  excess  of  4>4  percent,  and  the  Congress 
on  three  occasions  in  this  decade  has  recog- 
nized Treasury  needs  for  greater  flexibility  iu 
its  debt  management  operations. 

In  1967,  the  maximum  maturity  on  Treas- 
ury notes  was  increased  from  6  years  to  the 
present  maximum  of  7  years,  thus  exemptlne 
issues  up  to  7  years  from  the  4'i  percent 
limitation.  *   ^ 

In  1971,  the  Treasury  was  authorised  to 
issue  up  to  $10  billion  of  bonds  without 
regard  to  the  4%  percent  ceiling. 

Then,  in  1973,  the  $10  billion  exemption 
from  the  41,4  percent  ceUlng  was  amended 
so  that  it  would  apply  only  to  bonds  out- 
standing In  the  hands  of  the  public  The 
effect  was  to  exclude  any  bonds  held  by  gov- 
ernment accounts.  Including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  in  calculating  the  amount  out- 
stiniding  against  the  $10  bUUon  limitation 

.  J^.J/"^**^""^  ^^  "^^  W.5  bUllon  of  the 
$10  billion  bond  authority.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  only  $  1 .5  billion . 

In  light  of  (he  magnitude  of  our  projected 
refunding  and  new  money  needs  In  FT  1976 
and  beyond— and  also  in  light  of  the  basic 
Jieed  to  restructure  the  debt  to  T«dre8s  the 
neglect  of  past  years— the  flexibility  which 
I  now  have  for  conducting  our  borrowing 
operations  Is  grossly  inadequate. 

The  weight  of  practical  and  experience* 
market  advice,  as  I  have  ah^ady  indicated, 
is  that  we  should  offer  securities  in  all  ma- 
turity areas  to  minimize  the  risk  of  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  any  particular  sector  Indeed 
unless  we  can  offer  securities  In  aU  the  ma- 
turity ranges  to  a  wide  range  of  investor  \n- 
terests,  debt  management  Is  made  more  dif- 
ficult and  the  ultimate  cost  of  financing  our 
deficits  is  likely  to  be  hicr«ased.  Obviously 
tills  means  a  market  judgment  is  caUed  for 
at  the  time  of  any  financing,  and  If  our 
choices  are  restricted  by  inadequate  author- 
ity to  Issue  a  range  of  securities,  such  choices 
are  made  more  difficult  and  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  less  satisfactory. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  mention  the 
sometimes  erroneous  conclusions  about  the 
Impact  of  Treasury  financing  operations  on 
particular  sectors  of  the  economy.  There  is 
a  tendency,  for  example,  to  think  of  housing 
finance  in  terms  of  permanent,  30-year  mort- 
gage financing,  but  as  every  home  builder 
knows,  the  availability  of  short-term  con- 
struction financing  is  as  Important  to  getting 
a  job  started  as  the  permanent  financing  is 
to  getting  the  job  completed.  We  also  know 
that  the  deposit  flow  to  financial  Institutions, 
such  as  savings  and  loan  associations.  Is  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  competition  of  shorter- 
term  Treasury  obligations  than  to  the  com- 


petition of  longer-term  obligations.  Indeed, 
every  sector  of  the  economy,  every  aspect  of 
our  financial  markets,  is  so  interrelated  t^^■^t. 
undue  concentration  of  Treasury  finanrl-  ^ 
hi  any  particular  maturity  area  can  Iib- « 
adverse  effects  throughout"  the  whole  mni- 
''^t — which  could  largely  have  been  avoided 
by  a  better  ciiolce  of  new  securities. 

As  we  move  forward  into  the  recovery 
phase,  there  i.s  an  additional  reason  for  con- 
cern with  our  debt  structure. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  .substantial  portion 
of  our  financing  in  the  future,  as  in  Die 
past,  will  have  to  be  handled  iu  the  short 
and  intermediate  area.  In  fact,  In  the  fir«t  6 
months  of  this  year  we  have  Issued  $47.6  bil- 
lion of  new  marketable  securities  excluding 
exchange  otierings  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
Government  accounts  and  counting  only 
the  net  additions  to  bills.  Of  this  total.  t3r>.5 
billi.m  -68  percent— has  been  In  matur'.tios 
of  les^  than  2  years;  $12.4  billion — ^26  p»-r- 
cent— has  l)cen  in  maturities  of  2-7  years; 
and  only  i2.'i  billion — less  than  6  percent- 
has  been  in  maturities  over  7  years;  that  is 
In  the  bond  area.  Only  $1.5  billion,  3  percent 
of  the  total,  has  been  in  long-term  mattiri- 
t  ies  over  ao  .years. 

But  if  we  c«>ncentrate  our  new  offer- 
ing:; entirely  in  the  short-  and  intermediate- 
term  areas,  then,  when  the  economy  hne 
achieved  a  substantial  measure  of  recoverv, 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  Reser%'e  will  be 
greatly  complicated,  as  would  the  problems 
of  future  Secretaries  of  the  Treasur>-.  Tlie 
already  substantial  build-up  in  the  amount 
of  securities  coming  due  in  each  year  is  like- 
ly to  continue.  Two  years  ago,  the  prlvatelv- 
held  marketable  debt  maturing  within  a  yeitr 
amounted  to  just  $84  billion.  Today,  thefip- 
ure  is  $119  billion.  Two  years  ago  our  major 
refundings  were  quarterly,  but  it  Is  now  like- 
ly that  we  will  soon  have  significant  coupo.i 
maturities  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

We  cannot  escape  all  of  the  future  adverse 
consequences  of  necessary  short-term  financ- 
ing. In  my  judgment,  however — and  I  know 
this  Is  a  judgment  shared  by  other  market 
professionals — excessive  amounts  of  short- 
term  Ti-easury  debt  could  contribute  to  an- 
other situation  in  which  we  could  get  an 
excessive  rise  in  short-term  interest  rates 
with  the  whole  panoply  of  adverse  eooiiomir 
and  financial  consequences  such  as  devel- 
oped in  1966.  1969-70,  and  again  In  1973. 
This  is  obviously  not  an  Immediate  prob- 
lem, but  as  the  recovery  develt^e  and  private 
credit  demands  expand,  commercial  bauk.<: 
and  other  lenders  will  attempt  to  liquidate 
Treasury  securities  lo  obtain  funds  for  lend- 
ing to  the  private  sector. 

Short-term  Treasury  debt  is  very  near  to 
mouey  and.  unless  there  is  a  substantial  ri.-e 
in  interest  rates,  it  can  be  readily  liquidated 
at  small  cost  to  provide  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  Treasury  financing  needs  are  still 
large  at  that  time  and  excess  demand  threat- 
ens to  relgnite  inflationary  pressures,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  will  have  to  resist 
this  liquidation  by  the  private  sector  bv 
allowing  short-term  interest  rates  to  rise. 

The  alternative  of  Federal  Reserve  pur- 
chases from  the  private  sector— monetizat ion 
of  the  debt— could  temporarily  restrain  sucn 
a  rise  in  rates,  but  only  ac  the  expense  of 
adding  to  the  inflationary  potential. 

I  know  the  argument  that  we  should  re- 
frain from  long-term  borrowing  at  this  time 
when  rates  are  historically  high  and  wait 
until  a  time  when  rates  are  lower.  Despite 
the  superficial  appeal  of  this  argument,  to 
preclude  the  Treasury  from  the  sound  debt 
management  practices  available  to  virtually 
all  other  financial  market  participants  will 
inevitably  lead  to  undesirable  and  damaging 
results. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  any  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  wish  to  borrow  at  a  rate 
of  near  8  percent  in  the  long-term  market 
when  he  could  borrow  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
or  less  with  91 -day  bills,  an  apparent  cost 
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difference  of  3  percent,  which  could  trans- 
late into  many  milllona  of  dollars  of  interest 
lu  a  year's  time. 

Such  mechanical-type  calculations  beg  the 
qviestlon. 

In  the  first  place,  long-term  financing 
avoids  the  need  for  frequent  futiire  refund- 
Ings  of  debt  at  unpredlcUble  rates  of  inter- 
est. Short-term  rates  are  volatile  and  their 
volatUlty  would  be  Increased  by  concentrat- 
ing federal  financing  unduly  In  the  short- 
term  area.  Such  volatUlty  wovUd  harm  not 
only  Treasury  finance  but  the  financing  of 
private  twrrowers.  This  &  one  reason  that  the 
Treaasury  chose  to  do  a  substahUal  part  of 
World.  War  U  financing  wtth  f^  percent 
bonds,  when  the  alternative  was  financing 
with  %  of  1  percent 'bUls.  The  immediate 
budget,  ooet  was  leas  of  a  concern  than  the 
consideration  for  future  economic  stability 
but  undoubtedly,  with  the  subsequent  rises 
m  interest  rates,  the  long-run  cost  di  bond 
financing  was  less  than  tlie  cost  of  continu- 
ally rolling  over  the  bills. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  short-term 
TreMury  debt  is  a  near-money,  so  that  to 
achieve  the  same  economic  effects.  Federal 
Reserve  poUcy  must  be  relatively  more  re- 
strictive If  the  amount  of  short-term  Treas- 
ury debt  outstanding  is  larger.  If  we  finance 
•U  of  our  debt  In  the  short-term  area,  there- 
fore, we  wlU  create  a  prospect  that  futiu-e 
Interest  rates  wm  be  higher  throughout  aU 
financial  markets  than  if  we  finance  a  mean- 
ingful  portion  of  our  debt  in  the  longer-term 

Thus,  the  apparent  interest  saving  from 
short-term  financUig  can  be  an  illusion. 
Whether  we  are  concerned  about  the  budget 
•lone  or  whether  we  take  the  point  of  view 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  I  might  add 
that  nearly  every  corporate  or  municipal 
treasurer  who  has  relied  on  short-term  fi- 
nanctag  Jn  the  last  few  years  will  share  this 
view. 

Beyond  this  an  InabUity  of  the  Treasury 
Depwtment  to  utilize  aU  maturity  sectors, 
IndwUng  the  long-twm  sector,  would  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  market,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, as  Indicative  of  a  lack  of  wUl  to  deal 
with  the  Inflation  which  la  stUl  our  htuHc, 
long-run  economic  problem.  Whether  that 
were  or  were  not  a  valid  concern,  it  would  be 
an  Impwtant  psychological  barrier  to  the 
future  reductions  In  longer-term  rates,  which 
I  Pfroelvs  as  essential  If  we  are  to  restore 
health  to  the  housUig  industry  and  are  to 
«ncoang*  the  buslntsa  InTOstment  which  Is 
needed  If  this  country's  economic  progress  is 
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not  to  falter.  Long-term 
continued  to  refiect 
expectations.  Our 
ducted  In  a  way  that  .. 
those  expectations — not 
tend  to  confirm  them. 

For  these  reasons,  1  _ 
appropriate  to  increase 
that  may  be  issued  w 
4 '4  percent  ceiling  on 
the  maximum  maturity 

I  specifically  recommei  cl 
the  4|4  percent  ceiling,  th  v 
Increased  from  $10  billlo  i 
wish  to  emphasize  as 
market  conditions  are  xin 
the    amoinit    of    longer 
might  be  issued  in  any 
vary    greatly,    depending 
mauds.  The  record  Indic 
we  have  been  responsible 
nancial  and  economic  cc 
of  the  exception  to  the  4 

will  continue  to  be  re.'jpo 

I  also  strongly  recomme  i 
mum  maturity  of  Treasiirj 
from  the  present  7  years 
extension  of  the  maximum 
sumlng  that  market  condi 
be  a  powerful  tool  in 
decline  In  the  average 
and  reduce  the  concer 
issues  which  has  taken 

In  addition,  I  want  to 
•sideration  be  given  to 
cent' rate  ceiling  on 
action  would  allow  the  rat« 
to  be  varied  from  time  to 
with  changing  financial  cl. 
interest  of  both  savers  an 
we  could  provide  greater  . 
Savings  Bond  investor  tha ; 
will  continue  to  give  him 
turn  on  his  Investment.  Gi 
adjust  Savings  Bonds  ratei 
a  significant   contribution 
ment's  overall  debt  mi 
Savings  Bonds  account  .. 
of  the  total  privately-held 
the  average  Savings  Bonds 
security  for  a  longer  period 
marketable  Treasuries  and 
portant  source  of  stability 
ment. 

Such  flexibUlty  would 
be  exercised  with  due  regan 
Savings  Bonds  rate  chan 
institutions.  As  experience 
however,  there  is  no  way 


Interest  rates  have 
Ing  -alned    inflationary 
flnanc^g  should  be  con- 
help  to  overcome 
a  way  which  will 


ma  : 
concenlra  ion 
pla  :e 

uige 

roi  lovi 

Sav  ngs 


Chang  » 


TABLE  2.-CHANGES  IN  OWNERSHIP  OF 

[Par  values '  in  billions 


-  ^,    ,.  Federal  and 

Outsbnding  GA 


Total 

privstely 

held 


End  of  month 


Commercial 
banks  2 


Individuals' 


l-v.      Chg.        Lv.      Chf. 


L».      Chg.         Lv.      Chg.         Lv.      Chg. 


1974: 

May 

June 

iu»» 

AsfwL. 

Septefflbcr 

October 

November 

December. 

1975: 

January 

February 

Marck 

April 

•^ 


.  474.7 

.  475.1 

.  475.3 

.  481.> 

481.  S 

.  4W.2 

4SS.4 

492.7 

494.1 
499.7 
SOI.  7 
51«l7 
S2I.2 


2.8 

.4 

.2 

6.5 

-.3 

-1.3 

5.2 

7.3 

1.4 
5.6 

10.0 
7.9 

ILS 


215.3 
218.7 
215.6 
222.8 
221.6 
217.  S 
220.0 
221.7 

220.4 
220.8 
219.9 
225.9 
226.5 


4.1 

3.4 

-3.1 

7.2 

-1.2 

-3.8 

3.2 

1.7 

-1.3 

.4 

-.9 

6.0 

.6 


259. 4 
2S6.4 
259.7 
259.0 
259.8 
262.  S 
265.3 
271.0 

273.8 
278.9 
280.8 
290l9 
30L7 


-1.3 

-3.0 

3.3 

-.7 

.8 
2.7 
2.8 
5.7 

2.8 
5.1 

10.9 
1.1 

10.8 


54.4 
53.2 
53.9 
53.0 
52.9 
53.5 
54.5 
56.5 

54.5 
56.9 
62.0 
63.0 
NA 


-2.4 

-1.2 

.7 

-.9 

-.1 

.6 

1.0 

2.0 

-2.0 
2.4 
5.1 
1.0 
NA 


80.0 
80.7 
81.6 
82.6 
83.3 
83.8 
84.3 
84.8 

85.3 
85.3 
85.7 
86.1 
NA 


0.8 
.7 
.9 

1.0 
.7 
.5 
.5 
.5 

.5 
0 
.4 

.4 
NA 


;  gi2S*f  >J|;*»2  H5*l«»  eufwt  redwnplhw  vahie. 
»iak^Sm!lMMaUM*l!^'^i^S!^J:!*'  'T^  »'«*  "".'"gs  l»nks  in  the  United  States 


•  CtMhb  •( »•  inulBiMli  •(  fwtiii  belmns  aad  inttrnational  accounts  in  the  United  Stales. 
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circumt  tances. 


belllve  the  time  Is  now 
amount  of  bonds 
witljout  regard  to  the 
and  to  extend 
)f  Treasury  notes, 
with  regard  to 
t  the  exception  be 
to  $20  billion.  I 
as  I  can  that 
redictable,  so  that 
is.'siies    whloh 
period  could 
upon    market   de- 
however.  that 
md  sensitive  to  fi- 
coijlittons  in  our  use 
percent  limit.  We 
pon  ible  and  sensitive. 
id  that  the  ma:ii- 
notes  be  extended 
to  10  years.  This 
note  maturity,  as- 
lons  permit,  could 
helping  to  arrest  the 
urity  of  the  debt 
in  short-term 
in  recent  years, 
that  early  con- 
ting  the  6  per- 
_     Bonds.   Such 
on  Savings  Bond.s 
t  Ime  In  accordance 
clifum-stances  in  the 
taxpayers.  Thus, 
assurance  to  the 
his  Governmeiit 
a  fair  rate  of  re- 
flexibllity  to 
could  also  make 
to   the    Govern- 
objectlves. 
forlabout  one-fourth 
'  reasury  debt,  and 
nvestor  holds  his 
than  Investors  in 
is  thus  an  im- 
to  debt  manage- 


hi  ve 


sulate  these  Institutions 
changing  economic 

therefore,  proposed  a 

Act,  which  will  allow  the 
lation  Q-type  ceilings  by  p, 
Institutions  with  expanded 
Improve  their  ability  to 
Federal  crutch. 

'J  he  urgency  of  the  need 
management  flexibility  is, 
scored  by  the  fact  that  I  l._ 
tioned.  During  this  calendai 
$47.6  billion  of  marketable 
to  the  public,  $32.S  billion 
turicles  of  less  than  2  years 
cent  of  the  total  in  monej 
ment.  $12.4  billion  has  been 
2  to  7  years.  This  is  26 
And  only  $2.7  billion,  less 
the  total,  has  been  in  the 
year.';,  in  fact  of  all  our 
only  $1.5  billion,  just  3  pc 
maturities  of  over  20  years 

There  is  a  large  debt  mi 
fore  us.  The  Treasury  will 
tlie    debt    management    Jofc 
urge  you  to  act  promptly  to 
to  do  the  job. 


fr  )m 


the  effects  of 

ces.  We  have, 

Financial  Institutions 

'al  of  Regu- 

pr^vldlng  the  thrift 

which  will 

without  a 


1  owers 
CO  npete 


for  greater  defit 
believe,  under- 
already  men- 
year,  out  of  the 
securities  issued 
las  been  In  ma- 
This  is  68  per- 
market  Instru- 
In  maturities  of 
of  the  total. 
6  percent  of 
1  ond  area  over  7 
financing, 
has  been  in 


perc  »nt 
t  lan 
I  ond 
n  arket 

perc  int 


man  igement  Job  be- 

hjmdle  Its  part  of 

responsibly,    i 

Jive  us  the  tools 


TACLE  1. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO 
YEAR  1976 


(BASED  ON  ESTIMATED  BUDGET  ReIeIPTS 
000,000.  OUTLAYS  OF  J358"900,000  0  10 

DtFIClT  OF  $59.900,000,00d,  aKo  Ofp: 
OF  $11,200,000,000) 


|lii  billions  of  dollars;  est  natedj 


Gr  ;ater : 


manaj  ement 


Operating 

cash 

balance 


SU  II 


Ih  [Ration  contingencies 


enviously  need  to 

to  the  Impact  of 

on  depositary 

as  demonstrated. 

permanently  to  in- 


1975: 

June  30 .•  g 

July  31 6 

Aug.  31 6 

Sept.  30 6 

Oct  31 e 

Nov.  30 .•  6 

Dec.  31 6 

1976: 

Jan.  31 .:  6 

Feb.  29 ^  6 

Mar.  31 6 

Apr.  15 6 

Apr.  30 6 

May  31 6 

June  15  (peak)..^  6 

June30 6 


TRE/^URY  PUBLIC  DEBT  SECURITIES 
if  dollars] 


Insurarice 

:ompanles 


Mutual  state  and 

»«««»  local 

banks         Corporations  •    governments 


Forelgr  and 
internal  dmI 


Lv.      Chg. 


Iw.      Chg.        Lv.      Chg. 


Lv.     Chg.        Lv. 


6.0 
5.9 
5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
5.9 
5.9 
6.1 

B.2 
6.2 
5.6 
i.7 
NA 


0.1 

-.1 

-.2 

0 

.1 

.1 

0 

.2 

.1 
0 
.4 
.1 

NA 


2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 

2.6 
2.7 
2.9 
3.2 

NA 


-O.l 
0 
0 
0 

-.1 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

NA 


11.2 
10.8 
U.3 
II. 0 
10.5 
11.2 
11.0 
11.0 

11.3 
11.4 
12.0 
12.5 
NA 


0.7 

.4 

.5 

-.J 

-.5 

.7 

-.2 

0 

.3 
.1 

.6 
.5 
NA 


19.1 
28.3 
28.8 
29  2 
29.3 
28.8 
28.7 
29.2 

30.0 
30.5 
29.7 
29.8 
NA 


-0.9 
.9 
.5 
.3 
.1 
.5 
-.1 
.3 

.8 

.5 

-.8 

.1 

NA 


57.3 
57.7 
56.9 
56.0 
56.0 
56.6 
58.3 
58.4 

61.5 
64.6 
65.0 
64.9 
NA 


Mo'net*  -r'^rf-'''^  ^'^*  "*  "8"'^^  exclude  noninteresl-bearing  notes 
sists  of  savings  and  loan  associations,  nonprofit  institutions,  coti 

,n„-. j*,i^'  *'"'  ^'^^*'^  *'»  inclsded  are  eerlain  fovwnmMt  deposit 
sponsofed  agencies.  — 1~"> 


Sour  e:  Oflicecf  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 


LIMITATION  FISCAL 


OF  J299JO0,- 
UNIFIED  BUDCrr 
BUDGET  OUTLAYS 


Public 
debt 
iject  to 


With 

usual 

13.000,- 

000,000 

margin  for 


533 
540 
548 
547 
553 
560 
567 

569 
579 
591 
600 
593 
605 
610 
607 


536 
543 
551 
550 
556 
563 
570 

572 
582 
594 
603 
596 
601 
613 
610 


Other 
i*     investors* 


Chg.        Lv.     Chg. 


1.4 

.4 
-.8 

.9 
0 

.6 
1.7 

.1 

3.1 

3.1 

.4 

h.l 
NA 


18.6 
17.3 
18.8 
19.0 
19.5 
20.3 
20.1 
22.4 

22.3 
21.3 
25.9 
24.7 
NA 


-1.1 

-1.3 

1.5 

.2 

.5 

.8 

-.2 

2.3 

-.1 
-1.6 

4.2 
-1.4 

NA 


Issued  to  the  International 

corporate  penskm  trust  funds 
"  accoufts  and  government* 


June  26,  1975 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

TABLE  3.-0FFERINGS  OF  MARKETABLE  SECURITIES.'  JANUARY  JUNE  1975 
(Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 
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Maturity 


Amount      Percent  of  total 


Matui  ity 


Amosnt      Percent  of  total 


Total  offerings. 

Undei  2  yr 

Bills 


$47.6 
~3275 

15.7 


13.  26-weet  bills 
S^-week  bi.ls  ... 
Cthe,-  bills 


Coupons 


1  yr.  3  nio,  issued  Jan.  9.  _ 

1  vt.  6  mo,  issued  Mar.  3  . 

2  vr  0  mo,  issued  Mar.  3 

1  yr.  2  mo,  issued  Mar.  25 

2  yr.  0  mo,  issued  Mar.  il . 
!  ',1,  R  tno,  iisued  Apr.  8 

2  yr,  0  mo.  issueil  Apr.  30 
2/r.  0  mo.  issued  May  27. 


11.7 
2.4 
1.6 

16.8 

.8 
1.7 


100.0  I  1  yr.  5  mo.  Issued  June  6 

~,     2  yr.  U  mo,  to  be  issued  June  30. 

68. 3 

—  •^r  -  .-  .-:  2fo7yr 

33.0  I  

i  4  yr.  4  mo.  issued  Jan.  7 

,  3  yr.  3  mo,  issued  Feb.  18 

I  6  yr,  0  mo,  issued  Feb.  18 

-   i  6  yr.  8  mo,  issued  Mar.  19 

-  -     ^    -  —     3  yr.  3  mo,  issued  May  15 

35. 2  I  7  yi,  0  mo.  Issued  May  15 


II.6 
2.8 


12.4 


26.0 


7  to  20  yr 


L3 
3.3 
1.8 
1.8 
2.8 
1.5  . 

T2' 


\\    -   -  ,  15  ,r,  1  nic,  •'  ued  Apr.  7 

1.6 ^ ,..  I 

2.3 , T"  I  Over20yr 


2.6 


1.2 


1.6 
2.1 


1.5 


3.2 


20  to  25  yr.  0  mo,  issued  Feb.  18. 
2!5  to  30  ji,  0  mo,  issued  May  15. 


Cover 


er^ine^tll^oJlife.*""'  ""''"''  ''*"'  "'"'  "''"'*'  exchanne  cfferinfis  to  Federal  Reserve  and 


Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 

TAPLC  ^      MARKETABLE  r.'AT.JRlTirS  THROUGH  JUNE  30.  1976  (l-U^D  CR  AriNOUNCED  THROUGH  JUJ^E  30,  1975) 

|ln  billicis  of  dollars) 


Outstanding        Privately  held 


Treasury  bins  .  .  

Reiularwjekly  ...   _ 

52-rteek , . 

Coupons  and  other 

1975: 

.S"  -  peicant  note  Aug.  15. 1975 
8  ■  s  percest  note  Sept.  30,  1975 
1 '  ■..  percent  note  Oct.  1,  1975 
7  percent  note  Nov.  15.  1975 
7  percent  note  Dec.  31.  1975 


$126.9 

100.6 

26.4 

37.0 

7.7 

2.0 
(') 
3.1 
1.7 


93.2 

NA 

NA 

26.0 

4.6 
1.9 

2.4 
1.5 


Oubtandiiif        Prinlely  held 


1976: 


Jail.  31  biU- . 

6 1 1  percent  note  Feb.  15,  1976 
5"*  percetrt  note  Feb.  15, 1976 
8  percent  note  Mar.  31. 1976 
1 '  2  percent  note  Apr.  1, 1975    _ 
6>2  percent  note  May  15, 1976 

5  ■  1'  percent  note  May  15,  1976 

6  percent  note  May  31, 1976 

8» ,  percent  note  June  30, 1976 


Total. 


$1.6 
3.7 
4.9 
2.3 

^ 
2.8 
1.6 
2.7 

163.9 


LS 

.9 

3.S 

2.1 
0) 
-  1.9 
2.2 
L5 
2.8 


Less  thrn  $50,000,000. 
•  Treasury  bills  In  2-year  note  cycle  slot 


Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.  NA  equats  not  avaHable. 
Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  Ana^-sis. 


TABLE 


TREASURY  ISSUES,  MATURITIES  AND  NEW  MONEY,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-1975 
|ln  millions  of  deflarsj 


July- 
December 
1972 


January - 
June 
1973 


Cross  issues- 

Bill!     

Coupons , 

Gioss  maturities _ 

Bills... 

Coupons 

Net (+)  or  (-) issues.  .. 

Issued  to  private: 

Bills  (net).. 

Coupons  to  foreign  -' 

Total 

Maturities  privately  held: 

Coupons 

New  money  from  private 


144, 374 

125,  297 
19,077 

1317565 

115,  975 
15,590 

12,l09 


9,322 
15, 327 

24, 649 


11,798 
12,  851 


134, 745 

120,660 

14,085 

140,  915 

124, 463 
16, 452 

-6. 170 


-3,80* 
6,683 

2.880 

9.114 
-6,234 


Total 


279, 119 

245,957 
33. 162 

272,  4R0 

240, 438 
32,042 

6,639 


5,519 
22, 010 

27.529 


20, 912 
6,617 


July- 

Dccctnbtr 

1973 


January- 
June 
1974 


Total 


July- 
December 
1974 


January- 
June 
1975* 


ToUl 


142. 145 

l32,ur 

10.034 

134,  56^ ' 


141.228 


128,981 
12.247 

144, 349 


283. 373 

261092 
22,  »1 

278.911^ 


167,  379 


187,419 


354, 798 


144.307 
23,872 


147. 651 


149,565 
37,854 

IHUT 


293.872 
88,926 


124, 490 
10,072 


7,621 
8,102 


131, 740 
12,609 


-3,121 

-2.759 
9,810 


15.  723 


8.095 
7.628 


7,051 


10,061 
-3, 010 


256.230 
22.681 

4.462 


4.862 

17,912 


22, 774 


18, 156 
4,618 


130,  854 
16.797 

191728 


13,453 

11,561 
(200) 

28.  «M 


8.568 
19,446 


140,859 
U,773 


382. 213 


271,713 
38.S7t 


32.787 


S2.U5 


it,7K 

31,955 

<9«5) 


22.159 
46, 5K 
a  185) 


4»,«64 


7,215 

33,446 


Assumes  rollover  of  $4,506  million  regular  bills  maturing  June  26, 1975. 
Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ofhce  of  Debt  Analysis. 


68,678 


15^783 

52.892 


liirluderl  in  coupo.is  issued  to  private. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICrr:    WHAT   CAN    WE   DO  ABOUT 

rr 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  H.R.  8030,  the  bill 
requested  by  the  President  to  increase 
the  Federal  debt  limit  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  its  bills.  The  debt  ceil- 
ing before  the  Senate  would  increase 
the  debt  limit  by  $46  billion,  to  a  total 
of  $577  binion.  The  President  antici- 
pates that  this  debt  limit  increase  will 
permit  the  Government  to  pay  its  bills 
CXXI 1333— Part  16 


until  November  15.  1975.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  limit  this  debt  ceiling  to  a 
few  months.  By  the  time  this  debt  ceiling 
legislation  comes  up  for  renewal  in  No- 
vember, Congress  will  have  adopted  the 
budget  resolution  our  committee  intends 
to  submit  this  fall.  That  resolutiwi  will 
have  binding  spending  ceilings  for  the 
remamder  of  the  fiscal  year  which  will 
give  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  exact 
amount  of  debt  required  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  There  is  no  point  in  sanction- 


ing at  this  time  an  amount  of  debt  which 
economic  conditions,  tax  collections,  or 
spending  limitations  subsequently  prove 
to  be  unnecessary. 

The  course  of  continual  deficit  financ- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government  is  unac- 
ceptable to  most  of  oiu-  citizeM.  It  is 
also  imaccepUble  to  many  in  Congress 
It  is  unacceptable  to  me. 

That  is  why  we  hammered  out  and 
passed  the  Congressional  Budget  Reform 
Act  last  year.  One  of  our  principal  pur- 
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poses  was  to  bring  deficit  spending  un- 
der control  and  move  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble toward  a  balanced  budget.  We  are 
acting  now  to  help  Congress  and  the 
President  plan  and  act  more  pnidently 
on  spending  decisions.  But  we  see  serious 
problems  ahead  on  the  energy  issue 
which  threaten  to  derail  our  eflforts  to 
move  out  of  the  present  recession  and 
toward  a  balanced  Federal  spending 
policy. 

The  new  Budget  Act  we  passed  last 
year  requires  the  Budget  Committees  to 
recommend  to  Congress  a  tax  and  spend- 
mg  plan  appropriate  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic needs.  Paced  with  the  worst  eco- 
nomic coUapse  since  the  Great  Depres- 
si(m— with  nearly  1  out  of  every  lo  Amer- 
ican workers  out  of  a  job— the  Congress 
has  adopted  the  Budget  Conunittee's  plan 
for  a  tax  reduction  and  expenditure  limi- 

•S?o"v,?,™^''*°^  ^  "'"it  the  deficit  to 
»M.8  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
We  were  under  considerable  pressure  not 
to  hmit  the  deficit  this  way.  A  number 
Of  e«)nomists  and  others  advocated  that 
the  deficit  should  be  higher,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

«i'fftiAn"?fnf*^^  *^*'  *^«  *^eficit  might 
go  to  $100  billion  or  beyond. 

,J^^  i*^^^  the  pressuie  to  increase 
Uie  deficit.  We  defeated  the  amendments 
designed  to  increase  the  budget  we  pro- 
posed. Taking  into  account  diCTerent  cost 
and  revenue  estimates  for  the  same  pro- 
grams, the  deficit  which  resulted  under 
our  plan  was  virtually  the  same  as  that 
suggested  by  the  President.  Our  Budget 
Conunittee  report  on  the  budget  target 
resolution  detaUed  how  the  taxes  lost 
to  the  recession  and  the  increased  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  laid-o£[  workers  account 
for  virtually  all  of  this  year's  deficit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  portion  of 
o^^eport  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chaptek  v.  The  Deficit 
n«™l'.L*""*^  '*'*'**  appeared  before  the 
J;^^iJ~.  "^'*  **>**  *  «'^ble  deficit  was 
taem*ble  in  fi^  1976.  Tl«  Secretary  of  the 
T^Mury,  th«  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Eoonomlc  Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  the 

h2f^f.,^?P**"?*°*  *'***  ^"''Ket  testified 
before  the  committee  that  a  deficit  of  $53 

il^i^^Jf 'ti**i'°*  *^  avoided.  President  Ford 
later  adjusted  hU  deficit  celling  to  «60  bll- 

!v.^'  .  .J*^^  *°  *  question.  Secretary  Si- 
mon said  on  Ifarch  17: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  budget  deficits  this  year 

SL^S^'*;.?^*  '"""'  *"''«  «'«  Of  'h" 
unemployed  in  this  country,  w©  have  to  get 

«&•  economy  moving  again  tlm>ugh  tax  stim- 
ulus. .  .  .  That  creates  a  deficit." 
fl  J!f?°fo«*°*'^  "^  testified  that  both  the 
H^!ll  ^'m'^K"  ^*'*  anticipated  fiscal  1976 
deflcite  Will  be  entirely  the  product  of  the 

t^^f^f.S'-  °^"^  *°'**  **>*  JO""  Economic 
Committee  on  February  28: 

"As  private  Incomes  have  contracted  so 
hijve  the  ux  bUls  Of  individuals  and  ^r- 
^1^^'  '»*f»*^"«-  the  Federal  bills  for 
unemployment  benefits  and  similar  anti- 
recessionary transfers  have  soared  " 

be  without  the  recession.  The  costs  of  un- 
employment    insurance     payments,      food 

than  $15  billion  higher  in  fiscal  1976  than 
they  would  b«  U  the  unemployment  rate 
were  4  percent  and  $ia  billion  higher  than 
they  would  be  U  6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
workers  were  unemployed.  Thus,  without  any 
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Senate.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  scorekeeping 
report  Is  to  enable  Senators  to  under- 
stand how  their  spending  and  taxing 
decisions  on  individual  hiiig  compare  to 
the  spending  &nd  taxing  targets  in  the 
budget  resolution.  This  scorekeeping 
sheet,  soon  to  be  published  for  tlie  first 
time,  will  be  a  valuable  tool  to  help  Con- 
gress hold  the  line  on  thz  spending  ceil- 
ings 

Despite  all  our  plans,  however,  a  new 
round  of  oil  price  increases  threatens  to 
destroy  both  the  economic  recovery  we 
are  setting  in  motion  and  to  drag  us  back 
next  year  into  an  even  deeper  inflation- 
recession-deficit  cycle.  If  the  price  of  oil 
goes  up  as  now  is  predicted,  much  greater 
inflation,  recession,  and  an  even  more 
staggering  deficit  may  be  ahead  for  us. 
As  Dr.  Charles  Schultze,  the  respected 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recently  stated,  a  significant  part 
of  our  present  recession  can  be  traced 
to  the  $35  billion  drain  imposed  on  our 
citizens*  purchasing  power  by  oil  price 
increases  since  1974.  This  loss  of  buying 
power  meant  people  had  to  buy  less, 
business  could  sell  less,  and  workers  lost 
jobs.  As  much  as  one  third  of  our  present 
unemployment  may  be  attributable  to 
these  oil  price  increases. 

If  we  are  now  hit  with  a  new  and 
equally  staggering  rotmd  of  oil  price  in- 
creases, we  have  little  reason  to  hope 
that  a  new  wave  of  general  price  in- 
creases, job  losses,  lost  taxes,  and  deep 
deficits  will  not  result  again.  Pursuing 
what  I  believe  is  a  counterproductive  en- 
ergy policy,  the  President  has  already 
raised  oil  prices  by  $2  a  barrel.  The  for- 
eign oil  producing  countries  indicate 
they  intend  to  increase  oil  prices  by  an- 
other $2  a  barrel  this  fall.  Additionally, 
the  President  wants  Congress  to  agree  to 
a  rapid  decontrol  of  the  price  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  our  own  counti-y,  fmther  in- 
flating the  average  per  baiTel  cost  of  oil 
to  U.S.  citizens.  Dr.  Schultze  estimates 
the  effect  of  these  actions  will  be  to  boost 
the  price  of  oil  in  the  United  States  from 
the  $9.50  a  barrel  which  was  paid  earlier 
this  year  to  an  average  of  $12  by  this 
September  and  to  $16  within  3  years. 

As  the  effect  of  this  oil  price  explosion 
moves  through  the  economy,  we  must 
anticipate  a  further  $13  billion  loss  In 
consumer  purchasing  power  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year,  and  $30  to  $35  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  following  year.  If  we 
cannot  prevent  or  counteract  the.se  price 
increases.  Dr.  Schultze  says  a  further  re- 
cession Is  a  virtual  certainty.  He  predicts 
an  unemployment  stagnating  at  between 
8^2  and  9  percent  for  a  long  period  and 
easily  sliding  over  10  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  oil  price  increases  would  add 
2 '/a  to  3  percent  to  the  cost  of  living,  with 
resulting  wage  demands  which  could 
raise  the  cost  of  living  to  a  full  S'a  to  4 
percent  by  late  1977. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  pro- 
Pcsed  oU  price  increase  by  the  producing 
nations,  as  President  Ford  said  yester- 
day, is  unacceptable.  In  my  view,  the  oil 
tariff  imposed  unilaterally  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  equally  unacceptable. 

Our  problems  wiU  not  be  solved,  how- 
ever, by  stalemate  or  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  engaging  in  partisan 
political  accusations.  There  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around  for  our  Government's 
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inability  so  far  to  deal  constructively 
with  the  oil  price  increase. 

To  help  work  toward  a  constructive 
solution  to  the  present  Impasse,  last  week 
our  Budget  Committee  created  a  new 
energy  task  force.  I  have  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah. 
Senator  Moss,  to  chair  that  task  force, 
to  explore  all  facets  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem, and  to  report  to  our  committee  on 
possible  solutions. 

The  Budget  Committee  win  work  as 
closely  and  constructively  as  possible 
with  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion to  find  solutions  which  limit  the 
damage  which  past  price  increases  have 
caused  to  our  economy  and  our  citizens, 
and  deal  with  the  present  energy  crisis 
without  the  inflation  and  joblessness 
which  the  President's  program  and  the 
thieatened  producing  nations'  price  In- 
crease will  create. 

As  this  first  fiscal  year  of  the  new 
budget  reform  process  begins,  there  is 
little  good  economic  or  fiscal  news.  The 
Budget  Committees  have  begun  their 
work  in  the  worst  economic  period  of  the 
last  40  years.  But  while  the  economic 
news  is  bad,  I  think  we  can  be  cautiously 
optimistic  that  the  budget  reform  proc- 
ess itself  Is  succeeding. 

The  Budget  Committee  Is  beginning  Its 
work  now  toward  establishing  the  firm 
spending  target  ceilings  Congress  will 
enact  this  fall.  We  will  report  those  ceil- 
ings to  the  Senate  and  any  necessary 
action  to  change  spending  and  taxing 
legisltion  to  conform  to  those  ceilings 
as  soon  as  the  appropriations  process  is 
substantially  completed,  and  before  the 
rending  debt  ceiling  legislation  expires 
November  15.  This  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  is  consistent  with  the 
Budget  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
favorable  comment  I  can  make  about  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$577  billion  is  that  it  is  keyed  to  the  def- 
icit level  of  $68.8  billion  established  last 
May  by  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget.  Tlae  decision  to  extend  the 
ceiling  to  November  15, 1975,  rather  than 
to  June  30,  1976,  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  deficit  and  debt  ceiling 
levels  in  September  during  action  on  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

Before  the  Senate  voted  on  May  1  on 
tlie  budget  resolution,  I  noted  my  support 
for  much  lower  deficit  levels.  Much  to  my 
regret  these  lower  levels  had  been  re- 
jected during  action  on  amendments  to 
the  resolution.  I  thsn  stated  that  I  would 
vote  for  the  resolution  because  It  rep- 
resented the  best  compromise  obtainable 
and  to  give  the  new  budget  reform  pro- 
cedtues  a  fair  test. 

Recent  action  on  appropriation  bills 
and  other  spending  measures  suggests 
that  Congress  is  unlikely  to  reduce  the 
deficit  level  set  In  May.  Indeed,  we  will  be 
hard  put  to  stay  at  $68.8  billion.  When 
we  act  this  September  on  the  second  con- 
current resolution,  we  will  give  the  Na- 
tion clear  signals  on  the  debt  ceiling  to  be 
voted  in  mid-November. 

By  September  action  will  be  completed 
on  appropriation  bills.  If  they  call  for  in- 
creases In  the  deficit  and  thus  in  the  debt 
ceiling,  our  choices  will  be  to  cut  spend- 
ing, increase  taxes,  or  accept  a  larger 


deficit  and  debt  In  the  latter  case  tbe 
American  people  should  be  better  able 
than  in  previous  years  to  determine 
which  of  their  representatives  should  be 
held  accountable  for  the  increases. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  developing  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  took  careful  account  not 
only  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  but  also  of  the  data  generated 
by  the  Budget  Committees.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  coordination  and  cooperation  en- 
visioned hi  the  1974  Budget  Reform  Act. 
We  are  making  progress  toward  bringing 
spending,  revenue  and  debt  measures  Into 
a  coherent  pattern. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  vote 
against  passage  of  the  debt  ceOIiig  exten- 
sion bill  was  based  on  a  continuing  be- 
Uef  that  Congress  has  failed  to  meet  its 
duty  to  the  American  people  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  Government  Despite  the 
establishment  of  a  more  sophisticated 
budgetary  process  witliin  ti»e  legislative 
branch.  Congress  continues  to  pass  many 
bills  which  exceed  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Congress  has  established  the  practice 
of  voting  several  times  a  year  on  the  size 
of  the  legal  public  debt.  This  sham 
should  cease.  It  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever to  pass  judgment  on  how  many  red- 
ink  dollars  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  after  they 
have  been  committed  or  spent  through 
other  legislative  measures. 

My  concern  also  extends  to  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  will  be  spending  $32.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  approxi- 
mately $36  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976  to 
service  the  Fedeial  public  debt.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  these  figures  are  found  to  be  dis- 
tmbing  by  others  as  well. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid«it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mir.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  rinance  be  discharged  from  furthn: 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Christopher  U.  Sylvester,  of  North 
Dakota,  who  lias  been  nominated  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  CHRISTOPHER  U. 
SYLVESTER  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  RENE- 
GOTIATION BOARD 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  call  up 
the  nomination  for  Senate  approvaL 
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Mr.  ZX>Na.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  nomination.  I  understand  why 
the  Senator  has  sought  to  expedite  this 
matter.  I  simply  wish  to  have  It  under- 
stood that  when  we  vote  the  nomination 
through,  no  motion  to  reconsider  will  be 
made  at  that  point  In  tlie  event  that 
s<nneone  may  come  In  and  say  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  were  plan- 
ning to  vote  on  It. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 
»fir.  lONO.  If  there  is  some  objection, 
of  which  I  am  totally  unaware,  any  Sena- 
tor reading  the  record  may  come  In  and 
ask  that  it  be  reconsidered,  and  we  would 
i"econslder  It. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nmnlnation  of  Christopher  U.  Sylvester 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President.  I  wish  to  report  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Christopher  U.  Sylvester,  of 
North  Dakota,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Sylvester  has  made  such 
a  commitment.  He  has  also  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  complying  with  that  ruling. 
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LEGISLATrVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

ORDER  FOR   1   HOUR  OF  DEBATE  ON  CLOTBRE  MO- 
,     HON    TO    BEGIN    AT    lOMS    A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  on  cloture  tomon-ow  begin  run- 
ning at  the  hour  of  10:45  a.m. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  is,  I  take  it, 
as  I  understand  it,  will  be  preceded  by 
a  quoriun  call,  not  necessarily  an  auto- 
matic, but  a  quonun  call.  In  other  words, 
we  can  expect  tlie  vote  to  occur  by  12 
noon  in  the  way  in  which  the  Senator's 
request  is  framed. 

Ml".  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
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tliat  the  members  of  such  tribe  would  be 
better  served  by  means  of  grants  made  di- 
rectly  to   provide   such   benefits,   he   shall 
reserve  from  sums  that  would  otherwise  bo 
allotted  to  such  State  under  paragraph  (2) 
not  less  than  100  per  centum  nor  more  than 
150  per  centum  of  an  amount  which  bears 
.  the  same  ratio  to  the  State's  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  Involved  as  the  population 
of  all  Indians  aged  sixty  or  over  for  whom 
a  determination  under  this  paragraph  has 
been  made  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
persons   aged   sixty  or  over  In   such   State. 
"(B)   The  sums  reserved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on   the  basis   of   his  determination 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  granted  to  the 
tribal   organization   serving   the   individuals 
lor  whom  such  a  determination  has  been 
made,  or  where  there  Is  no  tribal  organiza- 
tion, to  such  other  entity  as  he  determines 
ha.s  the  capacity  to  provide  services  pursu- 
ant to  this  title. 

"(C)  In  order  for  a  tribal  organization  or 
other  entity  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
ii.scal  year  under  this  paragraph,  It  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
and  which  meets  criteria  established  by  sec- 
tion 305(a),  to  the  extent  the  Commissioner 
determines  such  criteria  to  be  appropriate. 

"(D)  Recipients  of  grants  under  this  para- 
graph may  retain  for  administrative  purposes 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  available  for 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  area  plans 
imder  section  303(e)  (1).". 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.G.  3002) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraplvs : 

"(4)  'Indian*  means  a  per.<K>n  who  Is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

"(5)  "Indian  tribe'  means  any  tribe,  band, 
nation,  or  other  organized  group  or  com- 
munity of  Indians  (including  any  Alaska 
Native  village  or  regional  or  vUIage  corpora- 
tion as  defined  In  or  established  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(85  Stat.  68:;) )  (A)  which  is  recognized  as 
eligible  for  the  special  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause  of  their  status  as  Indians;  or  (B) 
which  is  located  on,  or  in  proximity  to,  a 
Federal  or  State  reservation  or  rancheria. 

"(6)  'Tribal  organization'  means  the  recog- 
nized governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
or  any  legally  established  organization  of 
Indians  which  Is  controlled,  sanctioned,  or 
chartered  by  such  governing  body:  Provided. 
That  in  any  case  where  a  contract  Is  let  or 
grant  made  to  an  organization  to  perform 
services  benefiting  more  than  one  Indian 
tribe,  the  approval  of  each  such  Indian  tribe 
shall  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  letting  or  mak- 
ing of  such  contract  or  grant.". 

(c)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  303(b)  (2) 
of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3023(b)  (2) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Prom"  and  Inserthig  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  from".  ^ 

(d)  Section  303(b)(4)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3023(b)(4)),  as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "States"  the  following-  " 
and  the  number  of  Indians  aged  sixty  or 
over  on,  or  In  proximity  to,  any  Federal  or 
state  reservation  or  rancheria.". 


STATE   AND   AREA   PLAN   REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3024(a))  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraph  (E)  as  subparagraph 
(F)  and  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(E)  in  conjunction  with  the  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  2003(d)  (1)(C)  of 
ihe  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1397b),  and 
as  required  by  section  2004(2)  (H)   of  such 


Act,  coordinate  activities  xmder  the  State 
plan  developed  pursuant  to  section  305(a) 
with  the  provision  of  services  to  older  Amer- 
icans under  part  A  of  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;" 

(b)  Section  304(c)  (4)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(c)  (4) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (D)  through  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (C)  through  subparagraph 
(E),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  304  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3024) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
llie  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  issued  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, an  area  agency  on  aging  designated  un- 
der sub.section  (a)  or.  in  areas  of  a  State 
where  no  such  agency  has  been  designated, 
the  State  agency,  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams under  the  Rehabilitatio  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended,  and  titles  VI,  XIX,  and  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  implementing  plans  for  meet- 
ing the  common  need  for  transportation  serv- 
ices of  persons  receiving  benefits  under  such 
Acts  and  older  Americans  participating  in 
programs  authorized  by  titles  III  and  VII  of 
this  Act. 

"(2)  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  funds  appropriated 
nnder  titles  III  and  VII  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  purchase  transportation  services  for 
older  persons  and  may  be  pooled  with  fimds 
made  available  for  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation services  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  and  titles  VI,  XIX, 
and  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

LOW-INCOME    INDIVIDOAI.S    AND    RURAL    ELDERLY 

Sec.  106.  Section  305(a)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3024)  is  amended  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  6.  7.  8,  and  9  as  paragraphs  8. 
9,  10,  and  11,  respectively,  and  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  provides  that  the  needs  of  low-In- 
come elderly  persons  will  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  developing  and  implementing  the 
State  plan; 

"(7)  provides  that  the  relative  dlstrt bu- 
tton of  older  persons  residing  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  within  the  State  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing the  State  plan;". 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  306(b)(1)  of  the 
Act  (42  UJS.C.  3026(b)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "»160,000"  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000",  and  by 
striking  out  •'*50,000"  in  clause  (B)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$62,600". 

(b)  Section  306(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph 
(7)  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  par- 
agraph  (1)   the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  For  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  each  State  agency  may  retain 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  increase  in  the  minimum  amount 
specified  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragiaph  enacted  by  section  107(a) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975. 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  8  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  by  which  the  allotment 
for  that  State  under  section  303  plus  the 
allotment  for  that  State  under  section  703 
(1)  for  that  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  sum  of 
such  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  in 
any  case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000, 
and  (II)  for  the  period  beglnnhig  July  1, 1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976.  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  such  al- 
lotments for  fiscal  year  1974.  but  in  any  case 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
whichever  is  greater. 
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"(3)  For  fiscal  year  1977  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  each  State  agency  speci- 
fied In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  may  re- 
tain an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  8  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  allotment  for  that  State  under  section 
303  plus  the  allotment  for  the  State  under 
section  703  for  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of  such  allotments  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  but  in  any  case  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

"(4)  For  fiscal  year  1977  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  each  State  agency  speci- 
fied in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  may  re- 
tain an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  8  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  allotment  for  that  State  under  section 
303  plus  the  allotment  of  that  State  under 
section  703  for  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of  such  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1974  but  in 
any  case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  State  shall  receive  ie=s 
tlian  that  State  received  under  this  sub- 
section for  fiscal  year  1975. 

"(6)  Amounts  received  xmder  this  phtb- 
graph  shall  be  used  for  administration  oi 
programs  under  this  title  and  title  VII  oi 
this  Act.". 

MODEL   PROJECT  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  108.  Section  308(ai  of  the  Act  (4J 
U.S.C.  3028(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3» 
and  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  enable  State  agencies  on  aging  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  assist  in  the  promotion  and  devel- 
opment of  ombudsnien  services  for  resident:, 
of  nursing  homes; 

"(6)  meet  tlie  special  needs  of,  and  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to,  older 
Americans  who  are  not  receiving  adequate 
services  under  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 
with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  low-income 
mmority.  Indian,  and  limited -English  indi- 
viduals, and  the  rural  elderly; 

"(7)  encourage  the  participation  of  older 
persons  in  activities  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  the  American  Bicentennial- 
or 

"(8)  assist  older  persons  to  remain  within 
their  communities  and  out  of  institutions 
and  to  maintain  their  independent  living  by 
(A)  providing  financial  assistance  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  senior  ambu- 
latory care  day  centers  (providing  a  planned 
schedule  of  health,  therapeutic,  educational, 
nutritional,  recreational,  and  social  services 
at  least  twenty-four  hovu-s  per  week,  trans- 
portation arrangements  at  low  or  no  cost  for 
participants  to  and  from  the  center,  a  hot 
mid-day  meal,  outreach  and  public  informa- 
tion programs,  and  opportunities  for  maxi- 
mum participation  of  senior  participants  and 
senior  volunteers  in  the  planning  and  oper- 
ation of  the  center),  and  (B)  maintaining  or 
Initiating,  or  providing  reasonable  assur- 
ances of  doing  so,  arrangements  with  the 
agency  of  the  State  concerned  wh:ch  ad- 
ministers or  supervises  the  administration  of 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  with  other  appro- 
priate social  services  agencies  receiving  or 
reimbursed  through  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, for  the  payment  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
center's  costs  in  providing  services  to  eligible 
persons.". 

TRANSPORTATION.    HOME    SERVICE.    AND    LECAL 
COUNSELING      PROJECTS 

Sec  109  Section  309  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3029)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  309.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $12,500,000  for  the' pe- 
riod beginning  Juljr  1,  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
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vear  ending  September  30, 1977,  to  be  allotted 
to  the  Staus  In  kccordance  with  the  allot- 
mc-t  formiUa  contained  In  section  303  in 
crder  to  cairy  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. From  sum-s  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
t'ari.  the  ComnUrsIoi-.er  L-,  autliorized  to  mate 
prants  to  each  State  hartng  a  Stats  plan 
n''pr.>ved  under  rectlon  :J05  for  the  piirprse  o. 
}j.i>iiig  up  to  00  per  ceatum  of  tiie  costs  or 
'.ho  following: 

■  il)  Projects  designed  to  lucet  the  trans- 
loitaiion  Eeeds  of  older  person?,  with  special 
tmohasts  en  (A)  providing  supportive  trans- 
portation in  connccUon  with  rutrition  proj- 
e-'ts  operated  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  tJUs 
Act.  and  (Bi  providing  transportation  for  the 
purpose  of  enabUng  oldci-  persons  to  obUln 
msdlral  services; 

■■(2)  Projects  designed  to  mttt  the  ceedy 
'■f  olcier  pcr.-ion;  for  home  services  including 
homemaker  .servl~>s.  home  he.Jih  servicci, 
shopping  fer^ices.  escort  ferviccs.  reader  ser  ;- 
ict3,  letter  writing  services,  and  other  serv- 
icer deslgr.cd  to  assl.'t  su-h  persons  to  con- 
ti  u;e  living'  i  idepeiidently  r^i  a  home  eu- 
vironmont;  and 

"(3)  .Projects  to  esi.ibli.sh  or  suppoit  legal 
(including  tax  aiid  financial)  counseling  a"d 
services  prcgnimt,  for  older  ner-,ans.  Including 
tho  training  of  lawyers  and  paraprofesslonal 
persons  where  the  provision  of  .-uch  training 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
program  authorized  by  this  naragraph. 

"ib)  The  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
section   shall   be  available   for  grants   and 
contracts  to  area  asencles  on  aging,  deslg- 
liated   under   secUon   304(a)(2)    or.    where 
there  Is  no  area  agency,  to  other  public  or 
nonprofit   private   agencies   that   tho   State 
agency  determines  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
the   traniportatioii,  home  snrrice,  or  legal 
counseling  and  services  needs  of  older  per- 
sons. In  making  grants  and  contracts  for 
the  provision  of  transportation,  home  serv- 
ices or  legal  counseling  and  services  under 
thiti  tection,. State  agencies  shall  give  prlor- 
"    ity  to  applicants  proposing  to  serve  areas 
in  which  the  supply  of  such  services  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons, 
••(c)  Within  120  daj-s  following  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  appropriating  funds  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  issue  final  regulations  for  implemenia- 
tloji  of  the  program  herein  authorized. 

"id)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  request  the  technical  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  proper  and  efl'ectlve 
administration  of  this  section.". 

ATTBACTING    QCAUFIED   PEBSONS    lO    THE 
TtELO   or  AGINC 

S«c.  110.  SecUon  403  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
3033)  U  ameiuled  by  Inserting  "two  or  four 
yemr"  befon  "Instltutlona"  the  first  time    It 
appears  In  such  section. 
T«.*niiNa    rauoKKKt.    to    rEsroaac     cocsr- 

SXUNC   Aini   MOMITOBING  rXTNCTIONS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  SecUon  404(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
(42  XJSX:.  3034(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1>  to  assist  In  covering  the  cost  of  train- 
ing or  study  for  two-year  or  four-year  college 
or  university-based  progirams  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  coverage  of  such  costs  as 
faculty  supporti  student  support  (in  class- 
room and  field  learning  exercises,  includ- 
ing workshops,  semlnarf,  and  professional 
meetings),  courses  within  the  ^proprlate 
curricula,  and  such  costs  as  technical  assist- 
ance and  program  development  la  working 
with  older  persona.". 

lb)  Scctkm  404(a)(3)  of  the  Act  (42 
VS3.C.  3034(a)(3))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(3)  for  short-term  or  Inservice  training 
to  support  program  operational  actirttles, 
■strengthen  program  management,  Improve 
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the  capacity  of  publl 
entrusted  with  adD 
ties  under  this  Act, 
and  relationships 
lie  and  private  apen 
pro^ranii  essential  to 
this  Act.  including  bi 
shaj  c-term  training;  a( 
technical  assistance 
velopment  si;pport,". 

(c)   Section  401  of  il' 
is   ameudeil   by   addi 
thp  ioUowiiig  ;iewEU 

"(CI  Tho  Comm 
ff-auts  u.jder  sub.secti 
the  trainii;!  l'i  lawjcr- 

pCi: ons  who  will   (1)    pi 

tax  and  financial)  c> 
t^'  elder  persons:  cr  (2 
istr-.tiou  of  .iny  i.royr 
pi i. ate  uonproiit  initU 
agency,  or  nuy  State  cl 
ol  a  State,  dcoi  ned  to 
services  to  elder  perse 
homi"  ijrogiimi  and  ot 
and  (3)  the  luT.iiung  ol 
t-r  arux-iated  wilii  pv',V. 
a.^euL-ics  or  oig!ini^..iic 
or  pollcl.al  STiodivision 
Identify  le;..al  problem; 
KOiij,  develop  solutions 
and  moijUize  thi»  resoi 
nii.y  to  rewound  to  t-ie 

Sec.  112.  Section  705 ( 
L'.S.C  30*odiat  i4) )  is 
the  period   to   a  comm  i 
lollo".  ing  iwmeliately  , 
lliul   tiie  relative  distr 
son:i  residing  in  rural 
Slate  Hill  be  taken  In' 
ing  grants.". 

^*u.^cHAKE  or  clbtain 

t,KrntT.\RY     OF 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  _ 
U.S.C.  304of )  is  amende< 
cents  per  meal : "  and  ins 
"25  cents  per  meal  durlni 
iug  September  30,  1976, 
diu-ing  the  fiscal  year 
ia77:'. 

(b)  Section  7i)7  of  thi 
paragraphs  d) ,  (b),  an 
"may"  each  lime  it  a 
lieu  thereof  "shall '. 

AUTHORIZATION     Or 

Sec.  114.  (a)  SecUon 

U  S.C.  3014(c)  >   is 

aitd  ■  immediately  after 
.serting  immediately  aftei 
ing:  "the  fiscal  year  eut 
period  beginning  July 
September  30,  1976.  and 
ing  September  30,  1977," 

(b)U)  Section  303(a) 
3033(a))   is  amended  by 
immediately  alter  "1974 
immediately    after    "I97i 
$200,000,000  for  the  fisca 
30,  1976,  $60,000,000  for  . 
July  1,  1976,  and  endUig 
and  $240,000,000  for  the 
September  30,  1977,". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  (2) 
3023(b)(2))    is    ameude< 
■  and"  inunediately  after 
serting  imniediatcly   afto 
lowing:  "for  the  fiscal  ye  l 
1976,  the  period  beglnnln  ; 
ending  September  30,  19'  3 
cal  year  ending  Septembe 

(c)  Section  308(b)  of 
3028 (b))  is  amended  by 
immediately  after  "1974, 
immediately  after  "1971 
",  the  fiscal  year  ending 
period  beginning  July  1 
September  30,  1976,  and 
Ing  September  30,   1977 
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(d)  Section   431    of 
3037)    is   amended    by 
Immediately  after    -1974 
immediately    after    "19^5 
",  the  fiscal  year  ending 
period  beginning  July: 
September  30,  19.6,  and 
ing  September  30.  1077.' 

(e)  Section  £05 (a)   of 
304ld(a) )  is  amended  bj 
immediately  p.fter  "1974 
immediateiy  after  "1970 ' 
fiscal  year  ending  June 
beginiiing  Jr.lv  l,  1970, 
bsr  30.  1976.  and  the 
teniber  30,  1977.". 

If)  Section  708  of  rbe 
is  .iinendfd  In  ths  lir.t 
^'trlking  cut:    ■$20O.OCO.0(jfc 
lieu  thereof  "*225.0<}0,OC( 
out     •••sac-O.OtXl.OOO  •    ai-'d 
liicvcof   •■*275.00'J,000.". 
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t=Ktr.  115.  (a)  The.'ictls 
at  tho  end  thereof  the 
"TITLE    IX— COMMUN 

i-LOYMSJNT   TOR   OLD 
".SHoax  t: 

"SPf.  901.  This  title  ...-, 
Older  Americiu  Communl  ty 
meat  Act".  ' 

'■'•>:deii  americak 

rMPtOTMENT 

•Str-.  902.  (a)   la  order 
mote    t:reful    part-time 
ii!   community  service   _^ 
ployed  low-income  person 
years  old  or  older  and  w 
ployment  prospects,  the  1 
(hereinafter  In  this  title 
•Secretary')    is   authorized 
older  American  commtuilt  7 
ment  program.  ' 

"(b)(1)    In   order   to 
visions  of  this  title,  the 
Ized  to  enter  into 
private  nonprofit  agencies  v 
including  national  organlz;  t 
a  Slate  government  or  a  pi 
of  a  State  (having  elected 
governing    rtficlals).    or   i 
such    political    subdivls'-' 
nizations  in  order  to 
and  goals  of  the  program, 
may  include  provisions  foi 
costs,  as  provided  In  sub 
ects  developed   by  such 
agencies  in  cooperation 
in  order  to  make  the  pro, 
supplement  the  program.  . 
be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  project  establlsbed 
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he  determhics  that  such 
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individuals  whose 
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suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor; 

"(F)  (i)  Will  result  in  an  increase  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  over  those  oppor- 
tunitie.s  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
lii)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
Hal  displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
lioiirs  of  nonovertime  work  or  wages  cr  em- 
pioynient  benefits),  and  (ill)  will  not  Im- 
;).iir  existing  contracts  or  result  in  the  sub- 
.stimtion  of  Federal  for  other  funds  la  cou- 
nsel ion  with  work  that  would  otherwise  ije 
p.'rfornied; 

"!G)  will  not  employ  or  continue  to  em- 
plcy  any  eligible  individual  to  perform  work 
tl'.e  same  or  sub.stantlally  the  same  ns  that 
periorniPd  by  any  other  person  who  is  on 
Liyoff: 

•(H)  will  utilii-e  methods  of  recruitment 
it  ;d  oelectitin  (including  listing;  of  Job  vacan- 
eies  with  the  employment  agency  operated  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
wliich  will  assure  that  the  maximum  number 
ill  eligible  individuals  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  project: 

■•(I)  will  include  such  training  a.s  mav  be 
neoessary  to  make  the  most  effective  use  ol 
the  skills  and  talents  of  those  individuals 
wbo  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for  the 
p-V'nent  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of  indi- 
viduals being  trained,  inrln.-ling  a  rea.soniible 
Mibsistence  allowance; 

"(J)  will  assure  that  safe  and  liealthy  con- 
tiitions  of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will 
ii^snre  that  persons  employed  in  community 
.'frvice  jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
pr.id  wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
V  iiichever  is  the  highest  of  (i)  the  minimum 
v.^ge  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
vA  1938.  if  section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt 
•inder  section  13  thereof,  (ii)  the  State  or 
l.oal  minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly 
cyniparuble  covered  employment,  or  (ill)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
in  iiiinilar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

••(K)  will  be  established  or  adntinisiered 
'.vith  the  advice  of  persons  competent  in  the 
field  of  service  in  which  employment  Ls  being 
provided,  and  of  persoiis  who  are  knowledge- 
H'Jle  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older  persons; 
••(L)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary 
transportation  costs  of  eligible  individuals 
v.hich  may  be  Incurred  in  employment  In 
any  project  funded  under  this  title  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  pronuilp.tted  by 
the  Secretary; 

•  (M)  will  assure  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  such  project  will  serve  the  needs 
of  minority,  Indian,  and  limited  English- 
speaking  eligible  individuals  in  prooortiou 
to  their  numbers  in  the  State;    and 

••(N)  will  authorize  funds  to  be  used,  to 
the  exient  feasible,  to  include  individuals 
participating  in  such  project  under  anv  State 
unemployment  insurance  plan. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, issue,  and  amend  such  regnlntlons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectivelv  carrv  out  the 
provisions  of 'this  title. 

"(t)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (bi. 
exf-ept  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  alt  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which 
is  I  A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project,  or 
'lii  n  project  located  in  an  economically 
depressed  area  as  determined  in  consultation 
v.ith  the  Secretary  of  Commene  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
ti;i(ion. 

"1 2)  The  non-Federal  sl\are  shall  be  in 
ca<^h  or  ni  kind.  In  determining  the  amount 
01  the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  Is 
:uiihorized  to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
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services  and  faculties  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  eBeclively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall,  through  the  Commissioner,  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  consult  with  the 
state  agency  on  aging  designated  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)  and  the  appropriate  area 
agencies  on  aging  established  under  .section 
304  ( a )  ( 2 )   w  i  th  regard  to — 

•■(1)  tiie  localities  in  which  community 
serv.ce  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  needed: 

••(2)  consideration  of  tlie  employment  sir- 
ua.ions  and  the  type  of  skills  posses.'^ed  bv 
available  local  individuals  who  are  eligible  to 
particapate:  and 

•■(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  eligible  mdividuals  in  the 
lor;tl  population. 

"(b)  Il  t'le  Secretary  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  increaie  job  opportunities  avail- 
able to  inciividuals  under  tills  title,  tlte  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram asr,isted  under  this  title  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  Asdisiance  Act  of  lsi74.  the 
Ccniprehenslve  Employment  and  Traming 
Act  of  1973.  the  Community  Services  Act  of 
1974,  and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971.  Appropriations  uiider  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  program  ttnder  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  the  Com- 
nuiuity  Services  Act  of  1974,  or  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971. 

"(c(  In  carrying  out  the  piovl.->ion.s  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  .services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  ai^'encies.  and  instrumen- 
talities in  the  u.se  of  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbtirsement 
and  ill  such  Insiallments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"(e)  Tlie  Secretary  ."ihall  not  delegate  any 
function  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
to  any  other  department  or  agtncv  of  the 
Federal  Go\ernment. 

'PARTICIPANTS    NOi    rruESAl    EMPLOYEES 

"^Ec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  Individuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  stjch  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
pari  in  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  with  a  contractor  who  is.  or 
whose  einployee.<!  are.  under  State  law,  ex- 
empted from,  operation  of  the  State  w'ork- 
mens  compensation  law.  generally  applicable 
to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  shall 
un:!crtake  to  provide  eitlter  tlirough  Insur- 
ance by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self-In- 
surance. a>;  authorized  by  State  law,  that 
the  persons  employed  under  the  contract 
shall  enjoy  workmens  compensation  cover- 
age equal  to  that  provided  by  law  for  covered 
employment. 

"INTERAGENCV    COOPERAriON 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
.sult  with,  and  obtain  the  WTitten  views  of 
the  Commissioner  of  tiie  Administration  on 
Aging  prior  to  the  establishment  of  rules  or 
the  establishment  of  general  policy  in  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying  out 
related  programs,  in  order  to  achieve  opti- 


mal coordination  with  such  other  programs 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs 
or  projects  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
disseminating  information  about  the  avail- 
ability of  assi-siance  under  this  title  and  in 
promoting  tiie  identification  and  Interests  of 
individuals  eligible  for  employment  in  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  title. 

■•fQl-ITABLf:    D1STRT8UTION    OF    AS.SISTANCr 

•  Sec.  906.  (a»  d)  From  sums  appropriated 
under  this  title  for  ea<-h  fiscal  vear.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  fiiot  reserve  such  sums  as  mav 
oe  necessary,  and  such  addiiional  sums  as 
he  may  deem  advi.sable.  for  national  grants 
or  contracts  with  p:ibllc  agencies  and  pulilic 
or  private  ncnprotit  organizations  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  this  titli- 
in  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  the  pav- 
inenus  made  for  such  contracts  in  fi;-ical  ye.-ir 
1975  from  funds  appropriated  under  title  IX 
of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serx-- 
ices  Amendments  of  1973  and  under  title  III 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  anU 
Training  Act  of  1973  for  commiinitv  service 
employmrnt  programs  for  older  Atnerirans 
Preference  in  awarding  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts shall  be  given  to  national  organli".-- 
tlons  of  proven  ability  in  providing  emplov- 
ment  services  to  older  people  under  this  ard 
similar  programs.  Each  such  grant  or  con- 
tract shall  contain  provisions  to  assure  that 
projects  conducted  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracts during  fiscal  year  1975  will  be  con- 
tinued if  the  .Secretary  determines  that  such 
projects  are  successfnllv  carrying  ont  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)   The  Secretary  shall  allot  for  projec** 
wlthni  each  State  the  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  vear  under  section 
908  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  number  ot 
persons  aged  fifty-five  or  over  In  the  State 
Involved  bears  to  the  number  of  such  pers'^ns 
in  all  States,  except  that  (A)  the  Secretarv 
shall  reduce  the  allotment  made  to  each  Slate 
under  this  paragraph  by  the  amount  reserved 
under  paragraph  (D  of  this  subsection  and 
available  for  expenditure  in  that  State  for  the 
fiscal   year  for   which   the  determinatUMi  is 
made,    (B)    no   State   shall   be  allotted   an\ 
sum.s   under   this  paragraph   for  anv  fiscal 
year  until  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  to  be  allotted  to  that  State  in  the 
fiscal   year  for   which  the   determination   is 
made  is  equal  to  the  amount  reserved  under 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection  and  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  that  State  for  that 
hscal  year,  (C)  no  State  sliall  be  allotted  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  ve.ir  for  which  the 
determination  is  made,  or  SIOO.OOO,  whichever 
is  greater,  and  (D)   Guam,  American  Samoa 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terrltor-- 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  each  be  allotted 
an   amount   eqttal    to   one-fourth   of    1    per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made  or 
S50.000.  which  is  greater.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  exception  contamed  in  this  paragraph,. 
the    term    'Rtate^    does    not    include   Guani 
American    Samoa,    the    Virgin    Islands,    and 
the  Trnci  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Lslands. 

"(3)  The  number  of  persons  aged  fiftv- 
iive  or  o'.er  in  any  State  and  for  ail  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretarv  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  saiistactory  data  ivailable 
to  liim. 

"(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects 
vithin  any  Sate  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  SecretaiT  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  such  vear 
shall  be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix,  to  projects  within  other  States 
m  proportion  to  the  original  aUotments  to 
projects  within  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  iiv  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
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ate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Secretary  estimatea  that  projects  within 
Mich  State  need  and  wUl  be  able  to  use  for 
s".ch  year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
tha'.l  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
viiiose  proporUouatc  amounts  were  not  so 
r;a:iced.  Any  amount  reaUotted  to  a  State 
I  :iatr  -.his  subsecUon  diurlng  a  rear  ahaU  be 
'.;>fnied  part  of  Us  aUolment  under  subaec- 
I  sou  I  a)  for  such  year. 

-. )  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
"l:h;neach  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
b-  apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
htaic  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
tor.sideratlon     (1)     the    proportion    which 
el:t;ible  Individuals  in  each  such  area  bears 
to  5uch   total  number  of  such   Individuals, 
respectively.  In  that  State,  and  ,2^  the  rela- 
tive distribution  of  such  individuals  resldhif 
in  rural  and  urbati  areas  within  the  State. 
'uiaiNrnoNs 
■Stt .  S07.  As  used  In  this  tUle— 
••»!)    ihe  term  'State'  means  any  or  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
lolands.   American   Samoa,   Guam,   and    the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

'■{2)  the  term  'eligible  Individual'  meaiif 
au  Individual  who  is  fifty-iive  years  old  or 
over,  who  has  a  low  income,  and  who  has  or 
woiUd  have  dilficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment except  that  pursuant  to  regulati«» 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  any  such  IndT 
vidual  who  Is  sixty  years  old  or  over  shall 
liave  priority  for  the  work  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act; 

'■t3)  the  term  'community  service'  means 
•wclal,  health,  welfare,  educational,  leinl 
counselhig.  ubrary.  recreational,  and  other 
shnllar  sei-vlces;  conservation,  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  natural  resources;  commu- 
nity betterment  or  bcautification-  antipol- 
lution and  environmental  quality  efforts- 
economic  development;  and  such  other  serv- 
ices essential  and  necessary  to  the  commu- 
nity as  the  Secretary,  by  regulation,  may 
prescri:x!;  and 

"^4)  tl»e  term  'program*  means  the  Older 
Ainencaa  Conunmtlty  Service  Emplovnjent 
Program  establisbed  under  this  title.' 

"ATTHOHtZATIOK    Or   APPBOPRIATIONS 

'  Sec.  908.  There  are  authorl?ed  to  be  ao- 
proprlated  8JOO.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  197C,  $37,500,000  for  the 
m  beginning  July  1.  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

3?'l978'°''  ^**''  "'"*'*"'^  September 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 

^"^n^nl^.^V^"''^  Amendments  of  1073  ^42 
L..S.C.  3061  et  seq.)  Is  hereby  repealed 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
or  law.  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  title 
ix  of  the  Older  Amerlcar^  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  of  1973  for  fiscal  vear 
l^li,^^  be  u.sed  for  older  American  com- 
mttnlty  service  employment  projects  con- 
ducted OS  part  of  the  Operation  Mainstream 
program  under  title  UI  of  the  Comprehei>ivo 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

TECHNICAL   AytZNDUttrrs 

Stc.  116.  (a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Kcr 
(42  V^.C.  3002(1))  ,s  amended  by  strik'^ig 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  period 

.  ',M  J*^  heading  for  section  202  of  the  Act 
.•«2  U.SC.  3012)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•or««'    and    Inserttag    m  'lieu    thereof 

/C  MINISTRATION". 

3ol-!a?TSVCV°^<*>  <')  *"  '**«  A^'  ("  ^'SC. 
301^(a)(8))    la   amended    by   .striking   out 

and"  at  the  end  thereof, 
(d)   Section  303(b)(1)  of  the  Act  (42  use 

"Srifflto'le"""*''  ""'  ^*'"*'"«  °"' 
f».i*'.  T**?..?^  Sentence  of  section  305(e)  of 
the  Act  (42  use.  5025(e))  Is  amended  by 
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striking  out  "Commlss 
In  lieu  thereof  "Con 

(f)  Section  432(b) 
3037a(b))  is  amended 
and  ln.serting  in  lieu 

(g)  The  la.st  sentenci 
the  Act  (42  U.SC.  304 
strlkhig  out  "or"  the  ;., 
therein  and  Inserting  i 

(h)  The  heading  foi 
.fct   (42  U.S.C.  3045b) 

ill'i   out   "ALLOTTMENr" 

thereof  "allotment". 

(1)   The  la.st  sentence 
the  .\ct   (42  U.S.C.  3045 
.striking  out  "in  kind" 
thereof  "in-kind"! 

(jl    TTie  last  Eentencc 
the  Act    (42  U.S.C.  a04,5 
striking  out  "in  ki.nd" 
thareof  "in-kind". 

tk)    SlcUoh  705ia)  [-j 
:l045d(a)(2))     is    a 
•■.iets"  and  ijissriing  iu  , 
(1)   Section  705(a)  (2) 
C.S.C.  :?045d(a)(2MB)) 
inj^  out  "cost,  for  liie 
30.  1973. -and  all  that 
fUi.d.5 '  and  Inserting  h 
Funds". 

(m)   Section    705(a)  i 
use.  3045diat  i5)  )    is 
out   "areas"   and    insai 
"»rp«". 

(n)  Tlie  l.v=t  .sentence 
the  Ac-t  (42  U.S.C.  3045d 
inserting  a  comma 
uro"  the  first,  place  it 
.■5uch  siciitence  is  further 
out  the  word  "part"  ai 
thereof  "title". 

(o)  Section  700(a)  (5 
U.S.C.  3045e(a)  (5) )  is 
a  comma  Immedlatelv 
the  ."second  place  it  api-, 
tp)  Section  706(a)  (8 
U.S.C.  .•J045c(a)(8))  is  at 
.a  comma  Innnediately  a 
second  place  it;  appears  t 
TTIXE  II— 

LAWS 


!l  )ners'  "  and  inserting 
Comnjissloner's". 

the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

y  striking  out  "part" 

hereof  "title". 

of  section  507(b)  of 

f(b) )  is  amended  by 

.■jq-ond  place  It  appears 

lieu  thereof  "of". 

-section   703   of  tho 

'i  amended  by  strlk- 

ind  in.sertiiig  in  lieu 


of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

by    striking    out 

leu  thereof  ".set". 

B)    of  the  Act    (42 

s  amended  by  strik- 

"  yesr  ending  June 

f<4lows  through  "1973, 

Jieti  thereof  'cobt. 


ranem  ed 


tis  al 


of  ihe  Act  (42 
I  mended  by  stviking 
r|iig   in  lieu   thereof 

of  .section  705(C)  of 
c) )  Is  amended  bv 
imrafcdiately  after  "fail- 
i  ppears  therein  and 
mended  by  striking 
U  inserting  in  lieu 


a  ter 
appe  .rs 


-.\MENDME  ^TS 


110  b) 


the  -eof 


120  a 
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ir:cii!;r.  fduc.*tion 
Sec.  201.   Section    1.. 
Education  Act  of  19S5  ( 
is  amended  by  siiikhig 
and   inserting    in   lieu 
1977".   by   striking   out 
after  "1973."  and  inser 
"for '.  and  by  Insertmg 
the  period  at  the  end  tt 
',  and  for  the  perxod  begl 
and  ending  September  30 

.ADri.T    EDVC 

Sec.  202.  Section  310{b 
cation  Act  (20  U.S.C.  „ 
by  striking  out  "July  I, 
in  lieu  thereof  "October 
ing  out  "and"  immediate! 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
sertlng  hnmedlately  befoi 
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elderly  has  been  thoroughly  documented, 
most  recently  in  a  study  by  HEW's  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  entitled,  "Trans- 
portation for  the  Elderly:  The  State  of 
Art."  This  report  points  up  the  inade- 
quacy  of   present   public   and    private 
tiansportation  services  for  older  people 
?nd  makes  the  cases  for  special  trans- 
portation arrangements  for  the  elderl>- 
where  feasible.  The  new  title  III  pro- 
srom  contained  in  this  bill  will  help  to 
make  that  possible  by  authorizing  grants 
to  the  States,  which  will  in  turn  provide 
the  money  to  loc.il  agencies,  to  establish 
ne'A'  transportation  services  and  improve 
existing  ones.  I  should  add.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  the  inspirations  for 
this  program  has  been  the  OATS — older 
Americans  transportation  system — proj- 
ect in  my  home  State  of  Missouri.  ThLs 
system    operates    in    three-fourths    of 
Missouri  counties  on  regular  routes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  persons — par- 
ticularly the  rural  elderly— for  trans- 
portation into  town,  to  the  doctor's  office. 
to  go  shopping,  or  for  the  multitude  of 
other  purposes  that  help  older  persons 
avoid  the  social  Isolation  that  so  often 
afflicts  old  age. 

The  value  of  various  kinds  of  home 
services  has  been  equally  well  demon- 
strated. Far  too  often,  older  pecqde  are 
warehoused  in  instituti(»)s  simply  be- 
cause there  is  not  available  the  kind  of 
minimal  health  care  or  homemaker  as- 
sistance or  shopping  assistance  that 
would  enable  them  to  stay  in  heir  own 
homes.  It  is  always  risky  to  claim  that  a 
new  program  will  actually  result  in  cost 
savings,  yet  it  is  the  fact  that  respected 
medical  and  gerontological  authmities 
are  convinced  that  many  of  the  more 
than  1  million  older  Amei*icans  con- 
fined at  great  expense  iu  niursing  homes 
could  be  treated  more  cheaply  at  home. 
And,  more  importanUy.  the  availability 
of  home  care  would  enable  them  to  live 
fuller,  richer  lives. 

Th-^  third  special  emphasis  program 
covered  by  the  new  authority  in  this 
legislation  deals  witJi  legal  sei-vlces  to 
the  elderly.  Perhi^^s  more  than  any  oth- 
er group,  old  people  rely  upon  complex 
public  and  private  programs  for  their 
daily  subsistence.  Many  have  no  experi- 
ence at  dealing  with  goTemmental  pro- 
grams and  they  are  often  confused  by 
the  bureauoracies  administering  the 
programs  upon  which  they  are  depend- 
ent. If  they  meet  poverty  guidelines, 
they  may  be  able  to  get  some  assistance 
under  the  legal  services  program.  How- 
ever, there  is  clearly  a  need  for  fuiids 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  legal  pro- 
grams for  the  aging  and  particularly 
to  serve  those  who.  while  not  falling  be- 
low the  poverty  Itoe,  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient means  to  employ  lawyers  to  assist 
them  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

The  new  special  emphasis  program 
contained  in  S.  1425  authorizes  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  in  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  development  of  services  In  these 
three  priority  areas,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  convince 
our  colleagues  of  the  need  for  appropri- 
ating funds  so  that  the  promise  that 
these  new  programs  hoW  will  become 
reality. 
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Another  major  program  that  is  con- 
tinued and  expanded  by  this  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  Older  Americans 
Community    Service    Employment    Act 
which  Is  included  as  title  IX  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, more  than  12,000  retired  individ- 
uals, aged  55  and  older,  are  performing 
useful  work  in  their  local  communities 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Funds  under  this 
program  are  provided  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  grants  to  create  these  part- 
time  public  service  job  opportunities  for 
older  persons.  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered primarily  through  contracts  with 
four    major   national    aging    organiza- 
tions and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
record  of  this  program— known  various- 
ly as  senior  aides  and  green  thumb — is 
a  splendid  one,  Mr.  President,  and  an 
outstanding  record  has  been  established 
in  its  administration  by  the  national 
contractors.  The  committee  bill  would 
enable  the  cofhinuation  of  this  progi-am 
for  3  years  at  an  expanded  rate.  We  cal- 
culate that  if  jkffls  title  were  fully  fund- 
ed, there  would  be  available  33,000  older 
workers  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1976.  45,000 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  and  59,000  in  fiscal 
year  1978. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill  which  amend  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
For  the  most  part  they  do  not  make 
major  changes  in  the  act  since  we 
enacted  a  complete  revision  only  2  years 
ago.  More  time  is  needed  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  that  work.  However,  this  legis- 
lation addresses  itself  to  several  areas  hi 
which  problems  have  arisen,  including 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  rural  el- 
derly, who  are  so  often  left  out  erf  pro- 
grams because  of  the  difficultar  in  reach- 
ing them,  and  special  arrangonents  are 
made  to  insure  that  members  of  Indian 
tribes  are  not  ignored  by  agencies  having 
responsibihties  under  this  act.  The  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  which  I  shall  ap- 
pend to  the  conclusion  of  my  statement 
iwvides  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
additlOTial  matter  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
subject  of  age  discrimination.  In  the 
companion  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  (HH.  3922)  there  is  In- 
cluded as  one  title  the  proposed  "Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975."  llie  pnrpoM 
of  this  act  is  to  bar  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  the  admfaiistratlon  of 
any  federally  assisted  program.  The 
effect  is  to  create  a  new  system  to  en- 
force the  sanction  against  age  dlscrim- 
mation  that  is  generally  paralM  to  the 
system  embodied  In  title  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  Any  entity  operating  a  pro- 
gram assisted  with  Federal  funds  would 
be  subject  to  termination  of  funding  if 
a  finding  were  made  that  individuals 
were  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  participa- 
tion in.  the  program  because  of  their  age 
In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  empowered  to  sue  to  enjwn  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  age  discrimination. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  shares  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  House  on  the  aubject  of  age  discrim- 
ination. For  that  leaMin,  we  inehided  in 
the  bill  reported  by  our  subcommittee 


provisions  barring  age  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs  much  the 
same  as  those  included  in  the  House  bill. 
However,  after  our  subcommittee  execu- 
tive session,  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, Secretarj'  of  the  Department  of 
Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pointing 
up  a  number  of  difficulties  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  with  the  antiage  dis- 
crimination language;  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ?.s 
follows: 

WAStUNCTON,    D.C. 

June  IS,  1975. 
Hon.   Hasrison   A.   Wh-ijams,  Jr., 
Cliairmun,  Committee  on  Lalxir  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chamman;  ThLs  is  to  expand  on 
one  of  the  central  pomts  made  in  our  letter 
to  you  of  May  9  outlining  a  number  of  con- 
cerns, that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation   and   Welfare    has   regarding    certain 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  HJt.  3S22,  a 
bUl  to  Amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1966,  now  under  consideration  by  your  Com- 
mittee. 

While  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  biU  as  reported  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  and  thus  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  concerns  outlined  ia  our 
May  9  letter  may  have  been  accommodated, 
we  understand  that  Title  ni  of  the  biU — the 
"Age  Dtscrlminstlon  Act  of  1975" — has  been 
reported  substantiaUy  in  the  form  passed  by 
the  House,  and  that  the  only  significant 
change  from  the  House-passed  Title  in  Is  a 
specific  exemption  of  employment  practices 
of  employers,  employment  agencies  or  labor 
organizations  which  are  subject  to  the  Age 
Distrlmlnatlon  In  Employment  Act. 

As  noted  in  my  earlier  letter,  we  fuUy 
agree  that  the  issue  of  age  dlacrlzmnatloc 
should  be  addressed  with  respect  to  aU  pro- 
gnuns  operated  under  aegis  of  Federal  law. 
However,  Title  HI  of  H.B.  3922  stUl  raises 
questions  which  we  believe  have  not  been 
stifflclently  explored. 

Since  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Admin- 
istration have  had  sutBclent  time  to  explore 
the  potential  ramifications  of  the  Age  Us- 
crlmlnaiton  Act,  its  enactment  at  this  tinM 
In  the  form  passed  by  the  Houas  would 
le«v*  unrescdved  a  host  of  issue*  compankble 
la  gravity  and  complexity  to  those  raised  In 
the  sex  discrimination  provisions  of  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and 
the  prohibitions  of  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped  contained  in  Section  50<  of 
the  197S  Rebabilitation  Act.  Thus,  for  the 
Oongress  to  enact  Title  m  of  HJl.  a02a  as 
written  would  leave  to  the  Executive  Braach 
the  formulation  of  momentous  poUey  dacl- 
Blona  In  wboUy  uncharted  areas  without  the 
benefit  <A  any  specific  legislative  guidance. 
In  one  key  respect  the  Title  III  language 
before  your  Committee  Is  even  vaguer  than 
that  of  Title  IX  and  Section  504:  it  bars  only 
"nnreasonable"  discrimination  on  account  of 
age.  The  proposed  Act  woxild  prohibit  dis- 
crimination based  on  age  m  any  program  or 
activity  recelvmg  Federal  financial  aSBtstancc 
except  where  age  is  "reasonably"  taken  into 
account  as  a  factor  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  a  program  of  activity,  or  where 
"leaaonable"  factors  other  than  age  are  the 
basis  of  differentiation  by  age,  or  where  an- 
other law  provides  for  benefits  or  assistance 
to  persons  cm  the  basis  of  age. 

Neither  the  bill  nor  its  legislative  history 
Indicates  what  factors  would  be  "reaaon- 
able."  Even  a  very  prdiminary  review  of  the 
potential  ranUficatiims  suggests  a  myriad  of 
unexptored  lasues  such  as  the  following: 
la  it  "leaaozkable"  for  school  systems  to  ex- 
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dude  three -year-olds  from  kindergarten 
classes?  Or  eleven-year-olds  from  high  school 
(lasses? 

Can  a  medical  or  dental  school  bar  a  60- 
•  uar-old  person  from  taking  one  of  Its  Um- 
i'ed  classroom  seats  because  his  or  her  life 
<  xppctancy  suggests  a  practice  of  relatively 
I  rief  duration? 

t.s  it  "reasonable"  to  limit  reduced-fare  or 
. lee  public  transportation  to  those  age  66  or 
■  i.-er? 

Can  existing  guaranteed  housing  loans  and 
senior  citizens  housing  programs  be  limited 
lo  specific  Kge  groups? 

At  what  age  would  a  person  be  deemed  to 
')e  suiflcleiitly  mature  to  consent  to  steriliza- 
uon.  to  receive  family  planning  information 
•>r  to  elect  specinc  medical  treatment? 

We  are  also  greotly  concerned  over  the 
tnmense  workloud  that  iinplen)entatlon  of 
1  iile  III  fib  proposed  would  add  to  this  De- 
partnienfs  Office  for  Civil  Pwights.  which  is 
MOW  responsible  for  dealing  with  the  issues 
llowing  from  the  1972  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments, the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act  and  Title 
VI  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

We  suggest  that  the  Congress  not  acl  pie- 
fipitoualy  on  this  matter  but  histcad  give 
Itself  and  the  Executive  Branch  a  reasonable 
inerval  to  explore  and  resolve  .such  Issue.?  a.s 
1  have  outUned  above  before  formulating  un 
A-.;e  Discrimination  Act. 
Sincerelv. 

CA.SPAR    W.    WrtMBKRCEX. 

Secretur-j. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  This  subject  was  coii- 
sideied  by  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  We)fare  and  we  determined 
that,  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  Secretaiy  Wein- 
berger, a  study  of  the  problem  of  age 
discrimination  should  be  conducted  by 
the  agency  that  has  had  the  broadest 
experience  in  analyzing  discriminatory 
situations  in  federally  assisted  programs. 
Therefore,  the  bill  assigns  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  the  task  of  making 
a  study  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  causes 
of  such  age  discrimination  as  may  exist 
in  the  administration  of  federally  assist- 
ed programs  wiUi  a  mandate  to  report 
back  to  Congress  and  the  President  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  date  on  which  funds 
are  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  the 
study.  We  wIU  then  be  able  to  assess  the 
question  of  age  discrimination  with  the 
necessary  data  in  hand  and  determine 
whether  or  not  legislation  of  the  kind 
I  have  described  is  called  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  adoption  of  S 
1425,  the  Older  Americans  Amendments 
of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recorb  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  S.  1425 
the  Older  American  Amendments  of 
1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Sectiou-bt-Section     Akaltsis:     Tttle     I 

Amendments    to    the    Older    Americans 

Act  or  1965 

Section  101— Federal  Council  on  Aging- 

This  section  extends  until  January  1    1976 

the  deadline  for  completion  of  studies  to  be 

conducted  by  the  Federal  Council  on  Aglnjr 

Section  102— Application  of  Other  Laws- 

This  section  amends  title  U  of  the  Act  by 

adding  a  new  section  211.  Section  211  states 

that  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  tha 

Joint  Funding  Slmpliflcatlon  Act  of  1974 

shall  not  apply  to  the  wlmlnistratlon  of  the 

provisions  of  this  act  or  to  the  admtolstra- 

tlon  of  any  program  or  activity  under  this 


act.  The  Joint  Funding 
allows  the  transfer  of  j. 
agency  or  department  to 
department. 

Section  103— ttefinliioii 
This  section  amends  s_ 
a-t  to  include  within  th 
term  "social  .services, 
.services  to  older  persons 
signed  to  maintain  and 
iitne.<w  of  older  persons. 
Section  104 — Ailotmeut.s 

This  .section  amend.s 

r,?t  by  adding  a  new  pani 
iMius    the    Connnissioiier 
iiinding    to    au    Indian    t 
v.hen   jie  fiiid.s  that  m«>'n 
ore  not  receivnig  benefiis 
provided  to  oiher  older  pe 
or  appropriKte  arpa  (takiii 
iiiuoum  of  iuiicis  iiiarte  av 
oi-  area  agency  (u.-  siu-li  pi 
lie  fnrthtr  H.ias  I'lal  nioi 
.vould  be  better  serve  a  th 
lundiiii;.   Fiiiid.-i  so  prov 
-'luiding   are   to  he   leserve 
inent.  to  the  .siaic. 

Section  11)5— Stale  aud  .' 
men  t.s: 

Subsection  ta)  iviiiencl 
the  act  by  arlciing  a  new  , 
i^lng  the  stale  agencv  on  a 
iietivilies  under  the  state 
lies  conducted  uudei-  Tii.!e 
yectully  Act. 

Subsections    th)    and    ic 
:10J  ot   tlie  act   Ijj    adding 
perniitiiiig  slate  and  area 
to  enter  into  agreenicnis   . 
nilnisierihg  programs  unde 
tion  Act,  of  1973  and  Titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  f 
jointly  fundhig  transportai 
meet  the  common  needs  of 
benefiis  under  such  acts  an< 
paling  in  programs  under 
of  this  Act. 

Section  106— Low  Inconn 
Rttral  Elderly: 

Amends  Section  305ia)  tc 
developing  and  implemeni 
plans,  states  must  take  into 
The  needs  of  low  income 
The  relative  distribution 
residing  in  rural  and  urb4n 
state. 

Section      107— Admini.sti 
Plans: 

This   section    amends   Sec 
crease  the  minimum 
ministrative    funds    for 
SieO.OOO  to  «200,000  and  to  „. 
than  those  benefiting  by  th« 
minimum  allotment,  to 
ministration  8';:   of  Title 
funds  granted  them  in  excesi 
The  states  benefiting  by  the 
mum  would  be  allowed  to 
amount  by  which  Title  li] 
funds  exceed  their  Fiscal 
ments  under  these  titles. 
Section  108— Model  Project 
Section  308  of  the  Act  is 
ing  the  following   new  c 
projects: 

(1)  Projects  which  enable 
cies  on  aging  and  other 
non-profit    organizations    „ 
budsmen  programs  on  behalf 
residents. 

<2)  Authorize  the 
to  make  grants  to  Improve 
ices   to   low  Income,   mlnorl  y 
limited  Kngllsh-speaking 
the  rural  elderly. 

(3)  Encourage  the  .. 
persons  in  Bicentennial 

(4)  Assist  in  the 
ambulatory  care  day  centers. 

Section    109 — ^Transportatlo  i 
ices  and  legal  counseling  proj 
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This  section  revises  the  ^.- 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
the  appropriation  of  $60 
Fiscal  Year  1976  and  Fiscal 
distributed  to  the  states  xa. 
contained  in  present  sectloE 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  u] 
cost  of  the  following  projects 

( 1 )  Transportation  projec 
einpha.sls  on  those  provldinf 
i!i  connection  with'  Title  VII 
e.  ts  and  on  projects  providlni 
lo  older  persons  to  enable 
medical  services; 

(2)  Home  .service  projects, 
v.hich  provide  homemaker, 
core,  shopping,  and  other 
to  assist  older  persons  in 
t;onalizat)on: 

(3)  Projec  IS    to   provide   , 
:ind  services  to  older  persons 

Funds  under  this  section 
r'ble  to  the  stales  for  grants 
"11  aging  or,  in  areas  where  _ 
lias  been  designated,  to  othe 
Mite   non-profit  agencies  to 
projects.  Priority  must  be  gl\_ 
tliat  will  serve  areas  where  th« 
f^enices  is  inadequate.  The 
Aging   is   required   to   issue 
implementation  of  these 
days  afier  legislation  _^^._^.  . 
enacted  and  the  Commlslsioni' 
to  request  the  technical  ass 
operation  of  the  Secretary  of 
in  admhn.stering  this  program 
Section  110 — Gerontology  Tl 
Amends  Section  403  of  th( 
clear  that  both  two  year  and 
unions  of  higher  education 
<:rants  and  contracts  for  the 
trading    qualified   persons    td 
aging. 

Section  111— New  Training 
Amends  Section  404  of  the 
training  grants  In  two  new 

( 1 )  To  assist  in  the  

advocates,   and  paraprofeeslorjal 
provide  legal    (Including  tax 
cotinseling  and  services  to  olu, 
to  monitor  the  adminlstratloi 
intended  for  their  benefit, 
home  programs;  and 

( 2 )  G  ra  n  ts  for  university 
gerontology  in  addition  to  t_. 
ized  short-term  and  In-servlce 

Section  112— State  Plans: 

Amends  Section  705(a)  to  ., 
awarding  grants  for  nutrition 
relative  distribution  of  older  p 
rural  and  urban  areas  of  the 
taken  into  account. 

Section  113— Provision  of 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Amends  section  707  of  the 
the  availability  of  surplus 
nutrition  projects  for  the 
lowing  respects: 

( 1 )  Changes  "may"  to 
out  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  such  commodities 
projects  for  the  elderly,  and 

(2)  Increases  the  level  of  . 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
donated  commodities   from 
meal  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  and 
in  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

Seciion   114 — Authorization 
lions: 

Extends  the  authorization 
lions  for  two  years  in  the 
( in  millions  of  dollars) : 
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KSi^rS^t'^'^^:^  naS'prS^lkt^th^^r"^  '"'^^  ^'^'^-  ^^^^   consideration    be    given    to   special 

service   and   legal   se™  ^^rSl^^^^l^\^^^^^^'^''^  ^°'^'^^  consumer   and   homemaker  educ^o^ro- 

ices !r......  $62.5  tSO     S«S^^nl^«,^*'*.:?i  '^*;  J^"  f«»«  under  the  Vocational  iSS^atton*^; 

''''^LrSr'^'^'^   ^   ^  ArrmyiSe^SS!S^s:?^c^!^t'^  ror  persons  aged  ««  and  over. 

Tit^  y^Mumpi^^-i^m^or-      "^'  •''     IVn.  '"""  "'^  ^'^^^^^^  Employment  Act  of  ^^LE   ^-STDDY^  OF   D^RIMINATION 

XifirvU— NutrltVonPrVi^tr    «225        *97s  .^"'*«f"op  <«>  P«>vlde8  that  the  Secretary  „  Section  301(a).  The  Ckwimlssion  on  Civil 

nuwrnou  projects.    »225        $275  shall  not  delegate  any  functions  given  to  him  Bights  is  directed  to  undertake  a  st ud v  to 

•  FY  76  figure  includes  transitional  period  "^<ler  this  tiUe  to  any  other  department  or  determUie    whether    otherwise   eUeible   ner 

irom  July  1,  1976  to  September  30,  1976.  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  «m»s  are.  because  of  theU-  age   discriminated 

-  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated.  Section  904.  Participants  Not  Federal  Em-  "gainst  in  the  administration  of  federally  as 

Section  115(a)— Community  Service  Em-  h.^h,!!;!®"'^!!!?/*'    requUtss   that   In-  »»»tef  Programs.  In  the  event  that  the  Com- 

ployment  for  Older  Americans:  ^17,^^^,^"^^^°^  ^^  programs  under  this  mission     finds     that     such     discriminatorv 

This  subsecUon  amends  the  Older  Amcri-  ,  «*^*^^*  ^  considered  Federal  em-  practices  do  exist,  it  is  to  seek  to  determine 
cans  Act  by  addtog  »  new  title:  Title  IX-  f^T"^  ^''1  J^*"^^^  ***"  "°'  ^  «'"»'^*«*  *^,*'  """^  "'^^  '^^^^  »«»«» identify  the  fed- 
Community  ServicI  Employment  for  Older  if^f ***^,^  ^t'^  employment.  eraUy  assisted  programs  mvolved.  Thrcom- 
Americans.                                                          °*  Subsection  (b)  forbids  contracts  to  be  en-  missions  report  Is  due  within  one  ye^  i^ter 

Section  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  who**if  *°  "^.2!L*^  ","*  "^^^  *  contractor  J^f^Jate  on  which  appropriations  are  made 

Older    American    Community    Service    Em!  7^°  ^t.*^  *^°^  employees  are.  exempted  'or  the  conduct  of  the  study. 

plo.7ment  Act.  ^"'™    °*"^*   workmen's   compensation    law,  (»>)    Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  ta 

and  older  and  who  have  pS^r  eminent  c  ^"?''   905.    /nter«j,e«cir    Cooperatior^  qiiestlon   is    on   agreeing    to    the   com- 

prospects.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author-  c  t^VS''  <*i  ^^^  "**  Secretary  to  con-  mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

ized  to  establish  an  Older  An^rican  Com-  f!:'"^'^"'  ""**  °*'***°  *^*  written  views  of  substitute, 

munity  Service  Employment  Program.  Ac.!nSZ{^^tL°  thi  °l^u  Administration  on  The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 

Subsection  (b)  (1 )  authorizes  the  Secretarv  ^  ^  ?^.  **"  ^^^  establishment  of  rules  or  ture  of  a  substitute  waTftTn^H  ♦« 

to  enter  into  agreements  With  publ^orS  |^'J«™\[^»<=y  «>«<«™lnB  the  administration  rht    pSsromG     O^ctR      (Mr 

l^^TS^'^Z^^^rs1^T^£'^  -"^"n   (b)    directs  the  Secretary  to  «-->•  Wi«iout  SiJ^'Shm't 

governmental  agenliesTnd  Indian  tribiTm  w'^^i*  "S^  cooperate  with  the  Secret.^  of  "0*    amended    wiU    be    considered    as 

order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  o?  thYs  tttle  ^^'^  ff^^Sf!?-    '^**    ^f^*'*    •°'»    "»«  ""^^^  ^^}  ^°^  ^^  P»^POSe  of  further 

However,  no  payments  may  be  made  towart  ^^^°^  °^^  Federal  agencies  carryUig  out  amendment. 

the  cost  of  any  project  unless  certain  c^  coo^d^n£«^.'^H^♦S^^  *°  ^^^'^  °P**°^  .^-    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President.    I 

duir.ns  are  met.  These  conditions  include-  Sfif„*„"2^'^*^*i**'SP™^^,.  yield  to  tlie  distinguished  Se^ta^  frnm 

( 1 )  providing  employment  only  for  eli7ible  •  ?**="°°  ^-  EquitahU  Distribution  of  As-  Maryland  (Mr  BpaTiT  '^^^^  "°^ 
Midividuals,    including    admliUstratlve  ^l^r  ^"^^ance— The  existing  formula  for  dlstrlbu-  Mr    SS-at  t     ^^l'     . 

on:i.3l  when  feasible-       ***^'"^*"*"^«   P®"*-  tion  of  funds  among  the  states  to  retained.  ,^-   BEALL.   Mr.   President.    It   is   a 

12)   providing  projects  In  the  community  J'o*^'^'-- **»«  Secretary  Is  directed  to  reserve  ^j^f^^^  ^  i°^  With  my  distinguished 

in  which  project  participant-  residT  °°*  ^^^  ^*^'  "  appropriaUon  funds  to  enter  coUeague  from  Missoml  (Mr.  Eagl«toh) 

(2)  employing  eligible  individuals 'in  serv-  -"^^  ^*''?  *'^**  contracts  with  national  ag-  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  PuWic 
ices  related  to  publicly  ownc^  and  oi«ted  "'^  organisations  to  conduct  older  workers  Welfare  Committee's  SubcomStteTon 
facilities  or  projects  sponsored  by  or^iz^.  employment  programs  before  allotting  the  Aging,  during  the  Senate'sVon^^H^ 
tions  other  thaii  political  CTouns  «r^  «^  balance  of  the  appropriation  to  the  states,  of  Ihp  104^  Jr^l^^  ,  Consideration 
gious  organizations:               ^     "^    "'"'  ""'  The,  """o^nt  reserved  will  be  equal  to  the  ^nericans  AcTT.  ?^"^  „^  ^^  °^' 

(4)  providine  emninvmont  t«  .„w-  -^     ,      ^®*'^^  o'  funding  of  such  national  contracts     '^'-"''•^"S  Act.  As  a  rankmg  minority 

V.  hoie  oSuf itSoTSaASyS    '"  ^"'IJ'^  '^'"  ^'"^  ^'^  ■*«"°^  "^    ^^  °°.5'  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
arc  poor;  '^cguia.  euipiojment     as  the  Secretary  deems  advisable.  Ezpendl-     W«i  a  member  on  the  Special  Committal 

( 5 )  providing  such  training  as  may  be  nee-  *"'^  ^  *^"***S  ^°'  *"  *?5*'  workers  program  on  Aging.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  inte- 
r«ary  as  well  as  payment  of  rIaTonable  exi  ko  t"*'*!^  under  a  national  contract  must  est  In  the  welfare  of  our  NationT20  mU, 
penses  to  enrolled  Individuals  dnrtni  tul  be  charged  against  the  state's  allotment,  thus  lion  senior  citijtPnR    T  ho^»  oi™! 
training  period-          '»°1^»«>»»I«   during   the  reductag  the  allotment  to  each  state  In  a  Sf^    that    a^^  I  have  always  con- 

(6)  a^lmng  kle  and  healthv  working  mn  ^""""^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^  *^«  *™o«°*  «Pe°t  ^  «»•  d^^»  oTAofT®'^*^  *  *^***^^  dtlams 
ditions  and  a  minir^m  ^l^^hlc? w§l  "oi  ^****  ^  *'^**  *^^  ^""^  '°'  "^  °^^"  ^^'•^  fw7!  ^'^"^  ^^  *"**"  «ttenUon  than 
be  lower  than  the  higher  o?  program  conducted  pursuant  to  a  national     *"^y  ^^^^  previously  received,  -niey  have 

(a)  the  minimum  wage  esUbUshed  under  ""o^^ff*"  „„„  ,.  ^  certainly  earned  the  right  to  live  their 
th«  Fab-  Labor  Standard?  Act-  »  Section  907.  Dc/inffions-Thls  section  de-  reUrement  years  In  security  dlmitv  Md 

(b)  the  State  or  local  minimum  .rage  for  v.^fit'lf »"^  ^  *^  title  "Eligible  Indl-  independence.  I  believe  that  wfow^^ 
'■omparable  employment;  or  vldual"  is  a  person  who  Is  55  years  old  or  senior  citizens  a  rreat  rfrtlf  «f  U-f^  ^ 

(c)  the  nrev^linp  ratic^f  r,o„  #„.  °^er  with  low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would  fntr^t "  T^^  *  Ereat  debt  of  gratitude, 
perforaanrrrSlar  woJ^^r^th/^^"^""  have  dUBculty  In  securing  employment.  £r  they  W-e  primarily  responsible  for 
Ployers;     ^                   ^  "*  *^*  **™*  **"-        Section  908.  The  auttorlzatloia  for  appro-  ^  Prosperity  and  the  greatness  our  Na- 

(7)  assuring  that,  to  the  extent  feasible  foi^".'"'"^'  extended  through  September  80,  «<» enj^  today. 

projects  wui  serve  the  needs  of  mhiomv  In  »f8/n  the  amount  of  $137.6  miuion  for  FY         Mr.    President,    during    the    past    6 

dian.  and  limited  EngiiT^peaS  eiT^iwZ  ^®'  *^^°  '*'""°''  ^°'"  ^  ""•  »'*'»  •2«'  million  months  the  members  ofthe  SubpSnm» 

individuals  m  proportion  to  S  ^umbeff  '°'^^  'f  ^"T  appropriated  under  Title  DC  tee  on  Aging  have^ri? to  eSSS^] 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  dh-ects  the  «?PrSf»,^t^  *"  ^^  ^*  "*  *<>  remain  avaUable  for  use  to  that  would   PvJnH«3^-Jr2         ^  f  't* 

pay  not  in  excess  of  90  peVcent  of  fhe  ro  J  If  '"'>""»"«  ^i""""  Programs  conducted  under  ^l  «?p  fn)S!f^ ,  ^'''*"^'    *^   ""^'^ 

any  project  Which  meetf^e^nimons  sic  "^'"^  ™    °'    *^«    Comprehensive    Employ-  ^  jSlp^^^J^^^f^  f ^P^^ss  we  made 

ified  m  subsections   (b)  (1)    Ho^v^r  ^ul  '"^'**  »"*  Training  Act  of  1973.  ^^^  "J^  enactaient  of  the  Older  Amer- 

secretary  is  authorized  to  Uy^heXuco^t  of  Section  116(b)  repeaU  title  IX  of  the  Older  *^    Comprehensive    Services    Act    of 

emergency  or  disaster  projects    or  nroiect^  Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amend-  *"^3     (Public    Law    93-29).    ITie    1973 

located  in  economically  depress^  Ire^^?5ie  "^1"^!°'  ^^'^-  amendments   to   the  Older  Americans 

non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cash  or  in  khfd  Section  116.  Technical  Amendments:  Act  achieved   three   basic   goS    K?Sf 

section  903.  .idmin/sfraf ton-ThlssectToii  ,J^^^  numerous  minor  technical  amend-  strengthened  and  incre^ed  thJ^^ihil^ 

requires  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  StTte  '''*°*^  ^  ""*  ^^  of  the  Admln^traMon  ^n    A^tl^  ^^5^ 

a,m  local  agencies  concerning  the  areas  In  TPTLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS  the  Dep^SJSt  of   hJ^UH^J  "^'^ 

needed  theT^/  ^'I'f,?  P'"**™"^  "«  '"°«'         ^"^"^  ^Ol  and  202.  These  sections  ex-     Md  wST^  «Lnd  ^Si^-'  h^"*'*^.."' 
needed,  the  types  of  skills  possessed  by  local     tend  through  fiscal  year  1977  provisions  au-     "T",**^^"*™-  second,  established,  within 

nd'tTniLt^r  or^r^'Lf  *'l%^  parti^pate.  thorizhig  fLds  for  Jrogr^  tor  Si  eTdeS  ^^J"^^^"^""^ ^^  «"«  "I-  ^  comprehen- 

'xVpoSt^n       ^^    *^'"''''*"''"'"^^^  ""'**'   "«»  ^*»""   Education   Act   and   the  Tu    »"<* /^ordinated    system    for    the 

SubSon  rb)'  nrovidP-  fr..,  «     o  ^^^"  Education  Act  of  1965.  deUvery  of  social  services  to  the  elderiy 

may  c1oJ^°nate'  ?ro™  aSiS'ed^hTl^>'  fi^f "°"  ',°o',  J^^  ^*="°''  «'*'^'»«  t^°"«^  i*!?  ^^'^'  ""«  ^H.  established  a  nation-' 
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of  the  basic  goals  contained  In  Public 
Law  93-29. 

One  can  hardly  comment  on  the  prog- 
:  ess  we  have  made  In  recent  years  in  our 
ftfort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
^vlthout    mentioning    the    role    of    Dr 
Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  Dr.  Hemming  is  a 
distmguished  pubUc  servant  and  acad- 
cmiclan  who  has  served  his  nation  in  a 
variety  of  capacities  in  the  last  four  dec- 
iides.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Dr.  Plem- 
mmg  brought  together  thousands  of  dele- 
gates and  experts  from  all  across  the  Na- 
«?,rv  ^f  foresaw  a  lilghly  productive 
White  House  conference  which  helped  to 
generate  the  momentum  that  was  needed 
to  enact  the  kind  of  progressive  legisla- 
Uion  we  have  before  us  today.  Since  the 
wnitc  House  Conference  on  Aging  Dr 
Ilemming  has  served,  first,  as  Special' 
Consultant  to  the  President  on  aging 
and,   since   1973.   as  Commissioner  on 
Aging.  Dr.  Flemmlng  is  an  able  adminis- 
trator, an  advocate  of  the  needs  of  senior 
citizens,  and  a  man  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  coordinating  and  making  more 
effective  the  various  governmental  pro- 
grams affecting  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  that  S.  1425  will  continue  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  2  years 
and  further  strengthen  and  solidify  the 
administrative  structure  on  the  State 
and  area  agency  level. 

Last  November  I  chaired  a  subcommit- 
tee hearing  in  Salisbury.  Md.  which  ex- 
amined the  area  agency  on  aging  con- 
cept in  considerable  depth.  The  lower 
four  counties  of  Maryland's  eastern  shore 
nave  been  included  in  an  "area  agency" 
which  was  established  as  a  demonstration 
project  3  years  ago.  Thus,  this  particu- 
lar areawide  model  project  gave  the 
.subcommittee  a  chance  to  study  the  area 
agency  concept  in  a  more  fully  developed 
mode.  This  hearing,  which  was  the  first 
m  the  five  part  series  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  In  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation  reaffirmed  my  personal  con- 
fidence In  the  area  agency  approach  to 
delivering  services  to  the  elderly 

Mr  President.  S.  1425  extends  the  older 
Americans  Act  for  2  additional  years  In 
doing  so.  it  places  emphasis  on  deliver- 
ing several  additional  types  of  services: 
First,  transportaUon;  second,  home  serv- 
ices; third,  legal  and  counseling  services: 
and  fourth,  services  designed  to  improve 
and  maintain  the  physical  fitness  of  elder 
persons.    In    addition,    this    legislation 
would  require  the  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
of  age  discrimination.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit unreasonable  and  unwarranted  dis- 
crimination against  senior  citizens    At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  committee 
did  not  feel  that  a  sufllcient  body  of  data 
was  available  for  us  to  adequately  struc- 
ture effective  legislation  to  address  this 
problem.  The  1-year  study  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission  should  remedy  this 
situation  and  enable  us  to  address  our- 
selves to  this  pressing  social  problem 
.J^  addition,  we  have  sought  to  insure 
that  the  Governors  will  coordinate  State 
plans  drafted  pursuant  to  titie  m  of  the 
Older  AmeHcans  Act  with  the  State  plans 
contemed  to  the  title  XX  social  service 
program  m  the  Social  Security  Act.  Since 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Presiden 
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service    employment 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr. 
whether  it  has  been  o 
committee   amendment 
original  text  for  purposes 
so  that  the  Senate  nu 
amendment  to  be  offered 
from  Kansas? 

The  PRESIDING  _.  ^ 
vious  order  was  that  the  -. 
be  considered  as  origins  [ 
purpose  of  further  amenc  i 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Thanl 
The  PRESIDING  OFF! 
a  tor  from  Missouri  has  t 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yiel< 
guished  Senator  from  W< 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr, 
commend   tlie   Senator 
<Mr.  EAGLETON)   and  the 
Maryland  iMr.  Beall),  w 
much  time  to  this  subject 

Certainly  the  Older  A 
legislation   which  had  „ 
equitj'  for  the  older  citizen 
States  of  America.  It  has 
It  has  had  a  productive 
tion  being  taken  here 
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ate. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  m' 
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mittee  on  Aging  and  the  , 
on  Aging  of  the  Committee 
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cial  and  from  a  services 

Programs  under  the  (^ 
Act  need  to  be  improved.  . 
ing  steady,  congressionally  _ 
creases  in  the  level  of  so 
the  increases  have  been  e 
to  nothing  by  inflation. 

prerequisites  to  survival 

warmth — are  becoming  mo, 
difficult  to  retain  for  those 
fixed  incomes.  Millions  of 
suffer  silently  as  these 
tiieir  toll. 

In  expressing  my  support 
ing  measure,  I  note  that 
director  of  the  West  VIr 
sion  on  Aging,  Dr.  Louise 
fled  before  the  Aging  Sub^ 
is  a  diligent,  effective,  and 
tor  of  our  West  Virginia  j 
she  is  President  of  a  new 
known  as  the  National  . 
State  Units  on  Aging,  on 
she   testified.   Dr.   Gerrard   i 
signiflcanUy  to  our  committe ; 
tion  of  this  bill.  ^ 

Ml-.  President,  I  urge  «««, 
Senate  of  this  legislation  to 
expand  the  Older  Americans 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows : 

Amend  section  113  of  S.  1426  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection  immediatelv  after  subsec- 
tion (b). 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE'S  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  Section  113  of  S.  1425  by  inserting 
p,  new  sub-tsection  immediately  Hiter  subsec- 
tiou  (b)  : 

••(c>  Sec.  707  of  tlie  Act  is  amended  by 
rpde.signating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  the  following  new  .subsec- 
tion immediately  following  subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  where  a  State  phased  out  iUs 
commodity  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
June  30,  1974,  such  State  may,  for  purposes 
01  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  elect 
10  receive  cash  payments  in  lieu  of  donated 
foods.  Where  such  an  election  is  made,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  cash 
payments  to  such  State  In  an  amount  equiv- 
nlent  in  value  to  the  donated  foods  that  the 
Siaie  would  otherwise  have  received  if  it 
'lad  retained  its  commodity  distribution 
incilitles. 

■••(d)(2)  When  such  payments  are  made, 
tlie  State  agency  shall  promptly  and  equi- 
tibly  disburse  any  cash  it  receives  in  lieu  of 
commodities  to  recipients  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts and  such  disbursements  shaH  be  used 
l).v  such  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  to 
piir<;hase  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
int's  and  other  foods  for  their  nuiriuon 
projects.'  " 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  is  acceptable  to  both. 

The  amendment  I  offer  to  S.  1425  is 
designed  to  deal  with  a  unique  situation 
which  exists  in  Kansas.  For  a  State  to 
receive  USDA  commodities  under  titie 
VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  It  must 
have  a  commodity  distribution  system. 
Last  year,  with  the  active  encourage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Kansas  dismanUed  its  commoditv  dis- 
tribution system. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  action, 
Kansas  was  not  able  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  donated  commodities  for  use  in 
nutrition  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  Inst3ad,  the  States  schools  have 
been  authorized  by  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  last  year's  chUd  nu- 
trition legislation  to  receive  direct  cash 
payments  from  USDA  in  lieu  of  donated 
commodities.  And  this  year,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  agreed  to 
language  in  the  child  nutrition  bill  (H.R. 
4222)  which  would  enable  the  State's 
schools  and  other  service  institutions  to 
receive  cash-hi-lleu-of -commodities  in 
all  child  nutrition  programs. 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  problems 
faced  by  Kansas  with  respect  to  com- 
modities, the  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  enable  Kansas  nutrition  projects 
tor  the  elderly  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
f  ans  Act  to  receive  the  same  cash-in- 
iieu-of-commodities  benefits  now  made 
'ivailable  to  schools  in  the  State. 

The  amendment  in  no  way  increases 
file  amount  of  assistance  which  Kansas 
V  ouid  receive  under  the  Older  Americans 


Act.  It  simply  assures  that  the  State's 
older  citizens  receive  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  assistance. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.     MAGNUSON.     Mr.     President, 
I  would  like  to  inquire,  so  that  the  record 
will  be  clear,  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
authorization? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Over  3  yeai-s.  a  total 
of  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  the  responsibiUty  over 
the  appropriation  for  this  bill.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  expect  to  receive 
full  funding? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  my  antirlpa- 
tion— I  serve  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  It  is  my  expectation  that  we 
will  appropriate  something  less  than 
$1.6  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  a  given  year. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  had  hoped  to 
nieet  the  needs  of  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  all  tiie  needs, 
but  the  rea.sonable  needs. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  do  not  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  but  I  will  say 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  very  generous  with  these  programs 
in  the  past;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  has  been  con- 
servative in  the  requests  we  have  in- 
corporated in  this  legislation, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  will  join  with  me  in 
suggesting  that  if  we  funded  everything 
that  is  authorized  in  the  Appropriations 

Committee,  in  the  whole  field 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  please  use  his 
microphone? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  if  we  funded 
evei7thing  that  is  authorized  in  these 
bills  that  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  committees,  even  though 
we  just  raised  the  debt  ceiling  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  the  U.S.  marshal  would  march 
down  with  a  big  sign  and  put  it  on  the 
door  of  the  Treasury. 

I  just  want  to  warn  the  Senators  that 
we  will  have  to  cut  the  bill,  because  we 
have  a  ceiling  on  appropriations  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go. 

But  I  assure  the  Senate  that  we  will 
fund  this  measure  In  a  reasonable  way. 
It  is  a  good  program.  I  just  wanted  to 
have  those  remarks  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause Congress  may  appropriate  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  the  elderly,  so  our  constituents 
will  understand,  and  will  not  be  saying. 
"Oh,  we  are  going  to  get  $1.6  bilUon," 
because  it  is  authorized. 

It  will  be  somewhere  between  the  au- 
thorization and  what  we  finally  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  absolutely  correct,  and  that  It  Is 
very  appropriate  that  he  makes  those  re- 
marks at  this  time. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  consider  legislation  which  extends 
and  strengthens  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  S.  1425  is  a  measure  which  I  believe 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  can  support. 

Let  me  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  (Mr.  Eagleton)  for  the  unanim- 
ity of  support  developed  for  this  meas- 
ure. The  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committe  has  a  long  and  active 
history  of  concern  for  older  American.s 
and  this  support  is  a  fine  tribute  to  their 
needs. 

Older  Americans  are  waging  a  daily 
struggle  against  the  high  cost  of  livhig. 
The  social  and  economic  problems  which 
plague  America  have  a  special  impact  on 
her  20  million  older  citizens. 

Inflation  remains  the  No.  1  problem. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65  live  in  poverty.  Many  others  live 
dangerou-sly  close  to  the  poverty  level. 

Rapidly  rising  food.  fuel,  and  medical 
costs  put  a  severe  economic  squeeze  on 
tiieir  budgets.  Increasing  property  taxes 
often  drive  them  from  their  lifelong 
homes. 

Unemployment,  like  other  social  prob- 
lems, takes  a  higher  toll  among  older 
workers.  Among  persons  55  and  older 
unemployment  jumped  nearly  70  per- 
cent in  the  last  8  montlis. 

But  these  economic  threats  are  not  Uie 
the  only  assaults  on  the  elderly  budget 
The  Ford  administration  has  demon- 
strated a  definite  lack  of  concern  for 
their  plight. 

The  Presidents  proposed  cutbacks  in 
the  elderly  manpower  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams were  especially  shortsighted. 

Congress  successfully  resisted  these 
cutbacks  at  every  turn.  While  I  agree 
with  the  Presidents  desire  to  control 
Federal  spending,  his  assault  on  the 
elderly  budget  was  both  shortsighted  and 
self-defeating. 

We  spend  billions  on  the  institutional 
care  of  the  elderly  yet  we  still  see  great 
reluctance  for  programs  which  help  the 
elderly  to  remain  independent  and  main- 
tain productive  lives  while  avoiding 
dependency. 

This  is  the  point  that  President  Ford's 
budget-cutting  advisers  always  miss.  At 
Its  very  heart,  a  policy  of  reducing  elderly 
services  is  first  and  foremost  false 
economy. 

Here  the  Older  Americans  Act  has  a 
vital  role  to  play.  Ten  years  ago.  this  act 
was  passed  to  coordinate  the  fragmented 
programs  and  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Administration  on  Aghig  was 
created  within  the  Federal  structure  a.s 
the  focal  point  for  national  action  and 
concern. 

Today,  412  area  agencies  have  been 
established  ia  areas  where  70  percent  of 
the  elderly  hve.  Twenty-one  agencies  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  coordinate 
and  develop  systems  to  link  public  and 
private  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  people. 

Area  agencies  have  acted  as  both  a 
stimulus  and  a  catalyst  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  network  of 
services.  These  agencies  are  not  designed 
to  be  competitors,  but  rather  iimovators 
and  coordinators  of  services  which  could 
not  other\iise  be  supplied. 
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OtDM  AMCaiCAN  ACT  4MKNDMENTS 

As  chainnan  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Aging 
Committee,  I  have  a  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  the  title  m  programs. 

Over  the  years,  title  HI  has  provided 
u  wide  range  of  innovative  programs  in- 
liuding  home  health  care,  homemaker. 
cmrloymcnt  referral.  friendl.v  visitor, 
ra?als-on-uherts,  and  many  others. 

In  1972,  Congress  amended  th?  act  to 
1  lovide  for  the  tiUe  VII  nutrition  proj- 
tct=;  which  now  tcrve  wholesomD  meals 
to  225.003  elderly  at  more  than  4.000 
Mtes.  Thes^e  proerarur,  involve  lar  more 
thiin  lood. 

Ill  mv  visits  tc  these  riiss.  I  imve  seen 
»i!c  human  contact  which  is  made  when 
the  e!dejiy  liavc  a  place  to  meet  and 
sociiilize.  Those  attending  enjov  a  new 
breath  of  Ule  as  they  a.'^sociute  with  oth- 
ers making  new  fi-iencis  and  renewing  old 
ones. 

Even  more  important  Ls  the  informa- 
tion service  which  erJightens  them  con- 
cerning the  many  available  services  and 
health  proRiams  which  are  saving  live?!. 

S.  1425  would  continue  these  programs 
lor  another  2  years  with  authorizations 
at  increased  levels.  In  addition,  it  would 
lurther  strengthen  tiUe  Vn  by  author- 
izing lunds  to  assist  Stot3s  in  paving  part 
of  the  administrative  cost.s  of  the  pro- 
f-ram. 

fn  Dtt!  AH>XICAK  Cf*MMl  NIYV  .,atVH  F, 
I.MPlOTMtKT   ACT 

UntU  community  service  employment 
programs  were  Initiated  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  very  little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  Income  needs  of  those 
who  were  at  or  close  to  reth-ement.  S.  1425 
would  continue  the  title  IX  National 
Senior  Service  Corps  for  3  years  with 
increased  authorizations. 

Experience  under  thi.s  program  has 
demousti-ated  that  Uiere  aie  many  com- 
munity tasks  on  which  older  persons  can 
be  emploj-ed. 

Community  work  can  recaptuie  and 
preser\e  human  abilities,  utilize  man- 
power, provide  satisfying  occupation,  and 
lorestall  additions  to  the  mounting  wel- 
fare caseload. 

Witt  unemployment  at  Its  highest 
level  in  34  years,  this  amendment  be- 
comes all  the  more  compelling. 

The  oommlttee  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  title  IX  cftn  provide  137,000  part- 
time  jobs  for  older  workers  over  the  next 
3  years. 

Economic  hardship  alone  would  be 
adequate  cause  for  expansion  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  the  older  age 
group.  But  other  reasons  exist,  too. 

The  Department  of  Labor  over  the  last 
few  years  lias  given  sporadic  attenUon 
.'\nd  study  to  the  unique  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  older  workers. 

IndicaUve  of  tlie  negative  atutude  was 
Uie  announced  plan  to  phase  out  elderly 
manpower  programs  admmistered  by 
national  contractors.  Although  the  De- 
^.^rtment  has  shice  retreated  from  this 
position,  the  amendments  iroald  clarify 
the  congressional  intent  to  preserve  the 
elderly  programs  first  developed  under 
Operation  Mainstream. 
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Jiiie  26,  1975 

weU  recognized  as  Is  dl  jcrlmlnatlon  In 
employment,  but  It  Is  ce:  tataly  as  detri- 
mental to  the  health  an  J  well-bein'r  o'- 
older  persons. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pres  ident,  I  v.ant  to 
emphasize  that  S.  1425  is  a  tuneup,  not  a 
major  overhaul.  The  19'  5  amendments 
strengthen  and  expand  t  le  programs  of 
proven  quality,  and  then  fore  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  promptly  \  ass  these  vital 
]jrii->i(jvements. 

Mr.  CKURCH.  Mr.  Pre-  dent.  I  si'Mjxir-^ 
th':  enactment  of  S.  1 125.  th?  o'd!"- 
-•'.mcricans-  amendments. 

I  hit.  howovc.-.  I  wiili  1 1  c-nunerd  the 
chairman  of  the  Cubcomr  liltee  on  Ar  jn'-- 
'Mi-.  Lacxe-icn;  and  the  c  laii-man  ol'iiiP 
L;=bor  and  Pub!ic  Welfi  re  Committee 
'Mr.  Wii.Li.'uas*  for  thei:  leader^hio  in 
bringin?  this  bill  to  ihe  flo  3r. 

The  bill  mrkes  major  improvernvnt" 
in  the  Older  Americans   \ct  ard  olhe'- 
Icr^slation  affecting  the    \^.e.T\y.  And,  1 
am  hopeful  that  it  can    je  acted  upon 
cxpsditioasly  in  wder  il.  at  the  eldiily 
can  oenefit  promptly  fion   this  measure 
1  am  also  pleased  that  t:  le  bill  includes 
in  one  form  or  another  air  lost  every  pro- 
vision in  my  older  Americans  amend- 
ments, S.  1426.  That  pre  aocal  received 
sti-ong  support  and  was  c  3;ponsored  by 
the  Senators  from  New  Jej  sey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams I ,  Cahfornia  ( Mr.  Tu  jney)  ,  Florida 
iMr.  Ckiies)  ,  lawa  (Mr.  C  lark)  ,  Florida 
'Mr.  SxoNE),  Eiiode  Islar  i  (Mr.  Peld 
Indiana    iMr.  Hartke),    Vest  Virginia 
'Mr.    Randolph),   North   Dakota    (Uv 
Bup.DiciO.    Massachasetts     (Mr.    Ken- 
nedy >,     Minnesota     iMr.    Humphret) 
Connecticut    (Mr.  RipicoD,   Coloi-ado 
'Mr.  Haskell*,  and  Was  bington  (Mr 
Magnosor). 

oldir  americans  act  as  kmdments 
The  committee  bill — as  proposed  in 
toy  older  Americans  amendments- 
would  extend  the  title  m  S  »te  and  com- 
munity programs  on  aginj  for  2  years 
and  with  increased  fundi  ig  authority. 
Title  in  has  proven  Its  value  to  older 
Americans  time  and  time  s  gain  by  mak- 
ing helpful  services  avails  We  to  enable 
them  to  live  independentlj  in  their  own 
homes,  instead  of  being  ins  bitutionalized 
at  a  much  higher  public  cos  ;. 

Moreover,  S.  1425  wou  d  provide  a 
-siiecific  earmarked  auUiorl  atlon  to  give 
special  attention  to  thiee  major  needs 
of  the  elderly:  transportat  ton,  in-home 
.services,  and  legal  counsell  ig. 

Today  many  older  Americ  ans— regard- 
less of  their  income — are  dis  MJvering  that 
they  live  under  a  form  of  aouse  arrest, 
cut  off  from  vital  service  i  because  of 
limited  mobility.  This  is  es  peclally  true 
in  rural  areas.  Only  abou;  46  percent 
of  all  elderly  persons  ar«  licensed  to 
drive.  Unfortunately,  ho\^ever,  public 
transportation  is  frequent  y  inconven- 
ient, in€UM5essible,  or  expeni  ive. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senai  e  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  pleased  '  hat  S.  1425 
emphasized  in-home  serrlcf  s  as  a  prior- 
ity need.  Most  older  Amei  leans  would 
prefer  to  remain  in  their  own  homes. 
And,  the  vast  majority  can,  irovlded  ap- 
propriate supportive  servio  s  are  avail- 
able. 

Hearings  condiKjted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  have  ni  ade  It  abim- 
dantly  clear  that  older  Ami  iricans  have 
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numerous  legal  problems— vnhether  It  in 
volves  litigation,  planning  their  person- 
al  affairs,    or   understanding   Federal 
benefit  programs. 

The  new  provisions  in  title  III  and 
title  IV,  it  is  my  hope,  can  help  to  sen- 
.sitize.  the  private  bar,  law  schools,  and 
01  hers  to  respond  to  the  legal  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

S.  1425  would  also  expand  the  model 
projects  section  by  including  my  amend- 
ment to  develop  new  and  better  ap- 
proaches for  making  services  more  read- 
ily available  for  the  rural  aged. 

Ttie  bill  includes  other  provision  to 
fucus  more  attention  on  the  needs  of 
rural  area-.  Title  III  and  title  VII  plans, 
for  ( xarnple.  would  be  required  to  take 
into  account  the  relntive  distribution  of 
older  persons  residing  in  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Another  measure  with  potentially  far- 
reaching  implications  ior  the  elderly  is 
the  increased  funding  authorization"  for 
the  title  VII  nutrition  programs  for  fi.s- 
cal  years  1976  and  1977. 

Pood  prices  have  jumped  bv  25  per- 
cent during  the  past  2  years.  The  net 
impact  is  that  many  older  Americans 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
stretch  their  limited  budgets  to  meet 
their  nutritional  reqioiremcnts.  The  title 
VII  urogram,  however,  hps  enabled 
many  elderly  persons  to  obtain  nutri- 
lious  meals  at  prices  within  their  reach 
Nearly  220,000  aged  individuals  now 
paiticipate  in  the  title  VII  program  at 
4.000  sites. 

The  increased  funding  authori-sation 
would  allow  many  more  to  have  nutri- 
tious meals,  and  it  would  provide  an  op- 
pori,unity  to  meet  new  friends  oj-  rene^v 
Or.!  acquaintances. 

"IDER  AMtmCAN  COMMUNITY    ."^LRVKE 
EMPLOYMENT  .\CT 

Equally  important.  S.  1423  WDuid  con- 
sume and  expand  the  older  American 
community  service  employment  pro- 
gram. 

With  unemployment  at  its  highest 
level  in  34  years,  this  measure  becomes 
all  the  more  compelling. 

During  the  past  10  months  unemploy- 
ment for  persons  55  and  above  has 
scared  from  395.000  to  702.000.  for  a  78- 
percent  increase. 

But  these  figures — depressing  as  they 
are— do  not  begin  to  describe  the  whole 
vStory  becaase  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  hidden  luiemplovment 
emong  older  workers. 

However,  community  service  emulov- 
ment  can  be  an  effective  m.eans  to  re- 
duce joblessness  for  the  aged  and  to  pro- 
vide essential  services  at  the  same  time. 

ACE  DISC.'IIMINATION   STUDY 

In  addition.  S.  1425  would  direct  the 
CivU  Rights  Commission  to  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  whether  persons  are 
oiing  discriminated  against  because  of 
aee  under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceivmg  Federal  financial  assistance"  The 
Ccmmission  would  be  required  to  deter- 
nuiie  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of 
iK  discrimination. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  direct  the 
t-oinnnssion  to  report  on  its  findings  to 
tne  Congress  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  adminis- 
tiatii-e  actions. 
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VALtTE  OF  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Almost  10  years  of  experience  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  have  amply 
demonstrated  Its  value  and  worth. 

Today  all  Americans — ^whether  they 
be  young  or  old— have  a  vital  stake  in 
assuring  that  our  Nation's  commitment 
in  aging  is  built  upon  a  sound  and  effec- 
tive strategy. 

We  cannot  afford  half-hearted  poli- 
cies because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  so- 
cial revolution  relating  to  retirement 
patterns. 

The  development  of  this  bill  now  be- 
fore us  is  one  important  response  to 
these  emerging  changes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reafDrm  my  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  the  older 
Americans  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se 
to  uige  support  for  final  passage  of  S. 
1425.  the  Older  Americans  Amendments 
of  1975  as  reported.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  and  as  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber ot  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare    Committee's     Subcommittee     en 
Aging.  I  have  been  deeply  involved  iri 
committee  consideration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  reported  bill.  I  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee   chainnan    (Mr.    Eagle  ton' 
and  the  subcommittee "s  ranking  minor- 
ity member   (Mr.  Beald   for  their  ju- 
dicious   and    insightful    leadership    in 
steer inL'   this   bUl   through   committee. 
There  were  several  bills  from  which  the 
repo.ted  bill  was  crafted.  The  re-suH.  I 
believe,   is   a   piece  of  legislation   that 
broadens  and  strengthens  the  provisiojis 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  while 
preserving  the  original  intent  of  the  act 
Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tmued  excellent  leadership  given  to  the 
full  committee  by  its  chairman.  Senator 
WiLr.i/>MS.     Chainnan     Williams     has 
aluav.s  shonn  the  greatest  willingness  to 
see  to  the  expeditious  handling  of  the 
business  before  the  committee.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  us  would  extend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  authorizations 
of  appropriations  beyond  their  present 
June  30,  1975,  authorization  date. 

Even  though  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Senate  on  June  does 
include  funds  to  continue  all  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  programs  at  fiscal  year 
1975  or  greater  levels,  acting  now  on  this 
legislation  will  help  us  give  sense  of 
certainty  for  many  progi-ams  of  vital 
imjDortance  to  older  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  a  detailed 
statement  tomorrow  on  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Amendment  of  1975.  I  shall  leave 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  for  that 
time.  Now.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported  from  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  thousands 
of  older  citizens  tln-oughout  the  United 
States  have  been  well  served  by  programs 
provided  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  urge  favorable  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  of  S.  1425,  which  extends 
and  strengthen  this  unportant  act. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  legis- 
lation which  extends  services  to,  and 
lessens  the  financial  burden  of.  senior 
citizens.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 


the  welfare  of  older  Americans  who  must 
live  on  fixed  incomes  which  are,  in  many 
cases.  Inadequate. 

It  is  our  responsibiUty  to  see  that 
elderly  Americans  are  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  lead  lives  of  dignity,  com- 
fort, and  purpose.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  S.  1425  brings  us  closer  to  that  goal 
than  ever  b^ore.  In  the  past  10  years 
Congress  has  made  tremendous  strides 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  fi.scal  year  1975.  8130.000,000  was 
authorized  and  $105,Ono.OOO  was  awarded 
to  State  agencies  lo  implement  projects 
for  the  transportation,  housing,  nutri- 
tion, and  health  needs  of  the  elderiv. 
Four  hundred  and  tvrelve  area  agencies 
have  been  established  in  areas  containing 
70  percent  of  the  Nation  s  senior  citizei  >. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  older 
Americans  annually  participate  in  the 
retired  senior  volunteer  program,  pro- 
viding community-based  volunteer  pro- 
grams as  v^ell  as  financial  support  for 
low -income  senior  citizens. 

However,  even  in  light  cf  the.'^e  ac- 
complishments, there  is  much  more  to 
be  done.  The  time  has  come  to  expand 
significantly  the  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly which  have  been  left  unanswered. 

A  major  provision  of  S.  1425  creates  a 
.special  service  program  to  provide  an  al- 
teniative  to  institutional  care  for  the 
elderly.  Included  are  homemaker  serv- 
ices, home  health  services,  shopping 
residential  repair,  and  a  variety  of  other 
services.  This  prot;ram  will  enable  the 
eldeily  to  continue  to  live  independently 
at  home,  while  receivuig  necessary  per- 
sonal or  health  care.  A  GAO  report  es- 
timated that  $1  to  $2  billion  could  be 
saved  in  senior  citizen  health  care  costs 
If  the  length  of  stay  in  a  hospital  could 
be  cut  by  1  day.  The  National  Association 
of  Home  Health  Care  estimates  that 
home  care  is  3.5  times  less  exuensive  than 
hospitalization. 

Furthermore,  as  we  all  know,  the  lack 
of  alternatives  to  long-term  care  often 
results  in  the  piemature  institutionali- 
zation of  many  older  Americans.  Clearly 
imiovative  programs  which  would  cater 
to  the  personal  specific  needs  of  elderly 
citizens  are  long  overdue.  Thus,  home 
services  vvUl  provide  a  tremendous  sav- 
ing, in  the  Ions  run.  of  tax  dollars  need- 
lessly spent  for  the  institutional  care  of 
the  elderly,  \^hil^  providing  services  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  actual  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

S.  1425  also  provides  for  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  older  Americans  com- 
munity services  program.  We  can  esti- 
mate that  on  a  national  basis,  the  ex- 
pansion of  title  IX  will  create  210  000 
part-time,  community-based  iobs  for 
low-income  older  Americans  who  have 
few  prospects  for  employment  othei-wise 
The  psychological  as  well  as  social  im- 
portance of  this  Diovision  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  As  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Service  EmplojTnent  Act  in 
1973,  I  beUeve  it  is  our  responsibihty  to 
promote  useful  work  opportunities  for 
unemployed  older  Americans. 

Also  mcluded  in  S.  1425  is  a  provision 
which  will  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
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more  readily  provide  appi-opriate  serv- 
ices to  certain  Tn/Hun  groups. 

The  measure  provides  tor  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Utle  Vn  nutrition  program, 
oue  of  the  most  successful  projects  initi- 
ated to  assist  elderly  Americans.  As  a  co- 
J.poiisor  of  the  original  legislation  to  pro- 
\:de  a  nutiition  progiam  for  the  elderly, 
j-iid  as  a  supporter  of  subsequent  in- 
creasts  in  funds,  it  would  be  profoundly 
disappointing  if  Congress  fails  to  con- 
tinue this  essential  program  which  sei  ve.s 
'J\:i  .000  older  Americans  each  year. 

S.  1425  also  enables  the  Commissioner 
to  examine  new  idea.s  to  better  provide 
J  or  the  need  of  our  older  citizens.  Iimo- 
vniive  programs  and  services  for  the  el- 
derly must  be  examined  and  enacted. 
Their  needs  are  many  and  serious.  For 
example,  decent  musing  home  care  must 
be  provided— but  also,  alternatives  to 
nursing  care  must  be  developed 

Mr.  President,  I  mge  my  coUeagues  to 
Huppoit  tliese  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  We  have  seen  these  pro- 
grams work  before.  We  recognize  many 
need  .strengthening.  We  know  there  is 
room  for  innovation.  Let  us  join  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House— who  passed  a  sim- 
ilar bill  In  an  oveTOhcL-ning  vote  of  377 
*°  19 — and  give  our  strong  support  to  this 
important  legislation. 

Tlie  older  American  citizen  who  has 
sacrinccd  fo  much  to  the  health, 
strength,  and  \1tallty  of  this  Nation,  can 
no  loncer  be  ignored— or  told  his  share 
of  the  American  dream  Is  in  the  past 
S.  1425  is  a  further  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection, but  one  which  should  remind  us 
au  there  is  much  to  be  done  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  <S.  1425)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
•sideration  of  H.R.  3922. 

Tlie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a,s 
follows: 

•A  bin  {HM.  3922)  1o  amend  the  Older 
Amerlc«»n.9  Act  of  1965  to  establish  certain 
social  services  programs  for  older  Americans 
n>id  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priatlor^  contained  In  such  act.  to  prohibit 
tliacrinilnatiou  ou  the  basi-s  or  age.  aiid 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mlssovui. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  S.  1425,  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  amendmeat  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8922)  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  as  follows. 


Resolved,  That  the  bi. 
Representatives  (H.R.  39 
to  amend  the  Older  __.. 
establish  certain  social 
older  Americans  and  to  _ 
tions  of  appropriations 
Act,  to  prohibit  discrimi 
of  age,  and  for  other  . 
lollowing  amendment': 

Strike  out   all   after 
n:id  insert:  That  this  Act 
•  Older  Americans  Amen 
TITLE  I  -  AMEND.MENTS 

ICANS  ACT 
IPANSMISSION     OF    rtRTAI 

PEi.ATiNG  TO  rr.nini.iL 
Sec-.  101.   (a)    Sactlnn 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  , 
i015(g))    (hereinafter  li 
to  as  the  "Act')  is  a 
■•eighteen   mouths   aXler 
Act  ■  and  Insening  in  lieu 
I&76.". 

lb)  Section  205(h)  of 
:J015(h) )  Is  amended  by 
ef  '■  months  alter  enactmi 
ni-^erting  in  lieu  thereof 

."VPFLICATION    OF    f 

Sfc.    102.   Title   II  cf 
■1(111  et.  Ecq.)  is  amendei 
end  thereof  the  followins 

"APn  ICATIOhf    OF 

■  Sec.  211.  The  provision 
of  the  Act  of  December 
tJ-  510;  88  Stat.  1604)  s.., 
administration  of  the  pre 
or  to  the  administration 
.■ir-ivily  under  this  Act." 

DETINITION    OF    SOC 

Slc.    103.  Section   302 ( 
V  S.C.  3022(1))   is  

(1)  in  iiubparagraph  (E 
vyy  out  "or"  at  the  end 

(2)  by  redesignating  s 
.subparagraph   (H)   and  _ 
diately  after  subparagrapl 
nc-w  subparagraphs. 

"(F)    eervlces   designed 
'  including  tax  and  flnancl  U 
services  to  older  persons; 

"(G)  services  designed  1 
tons  to  attain  and 
mental  weU  behig  througl 
ular  physical  activity  and 

CR.'.NTS    TO    IN 

Si:c-.   104.    (a)    Section 
142  U.S.C.  3023(b))    Is  .. 
natlng  paragraph  (3)   as 
by  Inserting  Immediately      . 
tiie  foUowlng  new  paragra]  h 

••(3)  (A)  In  any  State  1 
n-iissiouer  determines    („ 
into  account  the  amount 
to   the   State   agency   or 
area  agency  on  aging  to 
poses  of  this  title)   that 
Indian  tribe  are  not 
this  title  that  are  equlval 
vided  to  other  older  per.'' 
appropriate  area,  and  If 
mines  that  the  members  o 
be  better  served  by  meai:  3 
directly  to  provide  such  _ 
serve  from  sums  that  w 
allotted  to  such  State 
not  less  than  100  per  ce 
150  per  centum  of  an 
the  same  ratio  to  the 
the  fiscal  year  involved  as 
all  Indians  aged  sixty  or 
determination  under  this 
made  bears  to  the 
aged  si.\ty  or  over  in  siich 

••(B)  The  sums  reserved 
sioner   on   the   basis   of 
under  this  paragraph  shall 
tribal  organization  servini 
for  whom  such  a 
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the  Ac-,  1 42  U.S.C. 
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ruFn  LAWS 
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)    of  the  Act    i42 
amenc^d — 

thereof,  by  striJi- 

t  lereof ;  and 

sti  ^paragraph  (F)  as 

■"     Inserting  Imme- 

(E)  the  following 

to   provide   legal 
)  counseling  and 

enable  older  per- 
maii^ain  physical  and 
programs  of  reg- 
exercise;  or", 

TRIBFS 

(b)    of  the  Act 

by  redeslg- 

•aragraph  (4)  and 

paragraph  (2) 
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an  ended 
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which  the  Com- 
havlng   taken 
)f  funds  available 
o  an  appropriate 
<  .\rry  out  the  pur- 
members  of  an 
benefits  under 
t  to  benefits  pro- 
In  the  State  or 
le  further  deter- 
such  tribe  would 
of  grants  made 
tj,  he  sliall  re- 
'^Id  other»-lse  be 
paragraph  (2) 
nor  more  than 
which  bears 
's  allotment  for 
the  population  of 
over  for  whom  a 
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determination  has  been 
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made,  or  where  there  Is  _ 
tlon,  to  such  other  entity 
has  the  capacity  to  provide 
to  this  title. 

"(C)   In  order  fo;-  a  trlb 
other  entity  to  be  eligible 
fiscal  year  under  this  parag 
mit   to   the  Commissioner 
fiscal  year  which  meets 
Commissioner  may 
.•md  which  meets  criteria 
Hon  305(a),  to  the  extent 
dotermlnes  such  criteria 

"(D)  Recipients  of  grant 
j;raph  may  retp.in  for 
an  amount  equal  10  the  . 
I  he  cost  of  the  admlnlst 
.iiider  section  303o)  (1).'  , 

( b)  Section  102  of  the  Ac 
1  amended  by  adding  at  t: 
foilov  ii.g  ijcv,  pai-agraphs: 

"■c4)    TndlJin"   means  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

'■|5)  Inaiau  tribe'  means 
iiuUon.   or  other  organized 

munity  of   Indians    ( 

Native  village  or  regional 
ration  as  defined  In  or  est_ 
to  the  Alaska  Native  Clami 
|85  Stat.  688))    (A)   -which 
eligible  for  the  special 
ices  provided  by  the  Unlt^ 
dlans  because  of  their  stati 
(B)  which  is  located  on,  or 
a    Federal    or   State    leierv 
ivin. 

■•(6)  •Trib.-.l  oi-ganizatioJi 
(ignized  goveruUig  body  of 
or  any  legally  estabh.-.hed 
Indians  which  Is  control'.ec 
chartered  by  such  governing 
That  In  any  case  where  a 

grant  made  to  an  or„ 

sei-vices   benefiting  more 
tribe,  the  approval  of  each  _ 
.shall  be  a  prerequisite  to  th< 
lug  of  such  contract  or  g 

(c)  The  first  sentence  ol 
(2)    of   the   Act    (42   U.S.C. 
amended  by  striking  out  *  _ 
ing  la  lieu  thereof  'Subject 
of  paragraph   (3),  from". 

(d)  Section  303(b)  (4)  of 

3023(b)(4)),  as  so  

lion  (a).  Is  amended  by 
ately  after  "States"   the   _. 
the  number  of  Indians  aged 
or  In  proximity  to.  any 
ervatlon  or  rancheria.". 

STATE    AND    AREA    FLAN 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  304(4) 
1 42  U.S.C.  3024(a))   Is  an 
natlng  subparagraph    (E) 
(F)  and  by  Inserting 
subparagraph    (D)    the 
paragraph: 

"(E)  in  conjunction  with 
ignated  pursuant  to  section 
of  tlie  Social  Security  Act  ( 
and  as  required  by  section 
such   Act,   coordhiate 
Stale  plan  developed  pursuar 
fa)    with  tlie  provision  of 
Americans  tinder  part  A  of 
Social  Security  Act; " 

(b)  Section  304(c)  (4)  of 
3024(c)  (4) )  is  amended  by 
paragiaph    (C)    and  by 
paragraph    (D)    through 
as  subparagraph  (C)   throtig:  i 
(E),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  304  of  Uie  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  afte 
the  following  new  subsectloi 

•'(d)(1)   Subject  to  regula 
the  Secretary  of  Health, 
fare,  an  area  agency  on  , 
under  subsection  (a)  or.  In 
where  no  such  agency  has 
the  State  agency,  Is  authorized 
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agreements  with  agencies  administering 
programs  under  the  BehabUitatlon  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  and  titles  VI,  XIX.  and  XX 
of  the  Social  Secm^ty  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  implementing  plans  for  meet- 
lii;/  t'le  common  need  for  transportation 
-ci  vices  of  persons  receiving  benefits  under 
■  uc-li  Acts  and  older  Americans  partldpatUig 
■n  programs  authorized  by  titles  III  and  VII 
oi  tiils  Act. 

■■|2)  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
iuio  under  paragraph  il),  funds  appropri- 
ated under  titles  III  and  VII  of  this  Act  may 
he  used  to  purchase  transportation  services 
lor  older  persons  and  may  be  pooled  with 
funds  made  available  for  the  provision  of 
transportation  services  under  the  Rehablli- 
t;jtion  Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  and  titles  VI. 
XIX.  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.'. 

I.OW-IKCOMF    rNDIVIDl-ALS    AND    RtniAL 
ELDERLl- 

Sfv.  106.  Sertlcn  305(a)  of  the  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  3024)  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  6,  7.-8,  and  9  as  paragraphs  8.  9. 
10,  and  11,  respectfully,  and  ijisertlng  the 
following  n2w  paragraphs: 

■(6)  provides  that  the  needs  of  low-income 
elderly  persons  will  be  taken  Into  accotuit  in 
developing  and  ImplemenUng  the  State  plan- 

■•(7)  provides  that  the,  relative  distribu- 
tion of  older  persons  residing  in  riural  and 
urban  areas  within  the  State  will  be  taken 
into  account  In  developing  and  implement- 
ing the  State  plan; ". 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

■Sfx.  107.  (a)  Section  306(b)(1)  of  the 
A<-t  (42  U.S.C.  3026(b)(1))  Is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "$160,000"  In  clause  (A)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$200,000".  and  bv 
.striking  out  "«50,000"  in  clause  (B)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$62,500". 

(!j)  Section  306(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
bv  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph 
(7)  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following  new  paragraphs- 

••(2)  For  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  ].  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  each  State  agency  may  re- 
tain an  amount  equal  to— 

•  (A)  the  Increase  In  the  minimum  amount 
specified  in  clau.se  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  enacted  by  section  107(a) 
of    the    Older    Americans    Amendments    of 

1975,  or 

•(B)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  8  per 
centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  allot- 
ment for  that  State  under  section  303  plus 
the  allotment  for  that  State  under  section 
.03  (i)  for  that  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of  .such  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1974  but 
in  any  case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
and   (11)    for  the  period  beginning  July  1 

1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  exceeds 
an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  such 
allotments  for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  In  anv 
case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
whichever  Is  greater. 

"(3)  For  fiscal  year  1977  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  each  State  agency  speci- 
fied m  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  may  re- 
tain an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  8  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  allotment  for  that  State  under  section 
30..  plus  the  allotment  for  the  State  under 
section  703  for  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of  such  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1976.  but 
in  any  ca.se  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100  000 

"(4)  For  fiscal  year  1977  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  each  State  agency  speci- 
fied ia  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  may  re- 
tain an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  8  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  aUotment  for  that  State  tmder  section 
303  plus  the  allotment  for  that  State  under 
section  703  for  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  sum 
Oi  .such  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1974  but  In 
any  case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000, 
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"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  State  shall  receive  lees 
than  that  State  received  under  this  subisee- 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

"(6)  Amounts  received  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  u.sed  for  administration  of 
programs  under  this  title  and  title  'VU  of  this 

MODEL   PROJECT   BEQUIREMENTS 

Set.  108.  Section  30e(a)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3028(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
<4)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(ft)  enable  State  agencies  on  aging  and 
o;her  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  assist  In  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  ombudsmen  services  for  residents  of 
nursing  homes; 

•■i6)  meet  the  special  needs  of,  and  Im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to.  older  Amer- 
■r-ans  who  are  not  receiving  adequate  services 
under  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  needs  of  low-income,  minority, 
Indian,  and  lunited-Engllsh  individuals,  and 
the  rural  elderly; 

"(7)  encourage  the  participation  of  older 
persons  in  activities  connected  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  American  Bicentennial;  or 

"(8)  assist  older  persons  to  remain  within 
their  communities  and  out  of  Institutions 
and  to  maintain  their  independent  living 
by  (A)  providing  financial  assistance  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  senior 
ambulatory  care  day  centers  (providing  a 
planned  schedule  of  health,  therapeutic, 
educational,  nutritional,  recreational,  and 
social  services  at  least  twenty-four  hours  per 
week,  tran-sportation  arrangements  at  low 
cr  no  ccst  for  participants  to  and  from  the 
cer.ter.  a  hot  mid-day  meal,  outreach  and 
public  information  programs,  and  opportu- 
nities for  maximum  participation  of  senior 
participants  and  senior  volunteers  in  the 
plannmg  and  operation  of  the  center) .  and 
(B)  malntalnUig  or  Initiating,  or  providing 
reasonable  assurances  of  doing  so.  arrange- 
ments with  the  agency  of  the  State  con- 
cerned which  administers  or  supervises  the 
administration  of  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  with  other  appropriate  social  services 
agencies  receiving  or  reUnbursed  through 
Federal  financial  assistance,  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  center's  costs  In  pro- 
viding services  to  eligible  persons.". 

TRAM  SPORT  ATION,  HOME  SERVICE,  AND  LECAL 
COITTSELING  PROJECTS 

Src.  109.  Section  309  of  the  Act  (42  UJSC 
3029 )  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  $12,500,000  for  the  pe- 
riod beghmlng  July  1.  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977  to  be 
allotted  to  the  States  In  accordance  with  the 
allotment  formula  contained  In  section  303 
in  Older  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Prom  sums  appropriated  under  this 
section,  the  Com.mlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
mr.ke  grants  to  each  State  having  a  State 
pian  approved  under  section  305  for  the  pur- 
pose  cf  paying  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost.s  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Projects  designed  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation  needs  of  older  persons,  with  soe- 
clal  emphasis  on  (A)  provldtog  supportive 
transportation  In  connecUon  with  nutrition 
projects  operated  puisuant  to  title  Vn  of 
this  Act.  and  (B)  provldhig  trausporutlon 
for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  older  persons  to 
obuin  medical  services; 

"(2)  Projects  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  older  persons  for  home  services  Including 
homemaker  services,  home  health  service^ 
shopping  services,  escort  service.^,  reader  serv- 
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Ices,  letter  writing  eervlces,  and  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  asalst  such  p^sons  to  con- 
tinue living  Independently  In  a  home  en- 
vironment; and 

"(3)  Projects  to  establish  or  support  legal 
(Including  tax  and  financial)  counseling 
and  services  programs  for  older  persons,  m- 
cludlng  the  training  of  lawyers  and  parapro- 
fesslonal  persons  where  the  provision  of  such 
training  is  necessary  for  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  a  program  authorized  by  thu  nara- 
graph.  ^ 

"(b)  The  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
section  sJiall  be  available  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  area  agencies  on  aging,  designated 
under  .section  304(a)(2)  or.  where  there  ii 
no  area  agency,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  that  the  State  agency  detcr- 
mmes  have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  tran.-- 
portation,  home  service,  or  legal  coun.sellng 
and  services  needs  of  older  persons.  In 
making  grants  t.nd  contracts  for  the  provi- 
sion of  transportation,  home  sen-Ices  or  legal 
coun.seHng  and  services  under  this  section. 
State  agencies  shall  give  prlorltv  to  appli- 
cants proposmg  to  serve  areas  In  which  the 
supply  of  such  services  Is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  persons. 

■•(c)  Within  120  days  following  the  enact- 
ment of  leglidatlon  appropriating  funds  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Commission- 
er shall  lisue  final  regulations  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  herein  authorized. 

••(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  request  the  technical  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  proper  and  effective 
adnUnifitration  of  this  section.". 

ATTR.tCTING  QT^ALIFIED  PERSONS  TO  THE  FIEI  D  UF 
ACIKG 

Sec.  1 10.  Section  403  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3033)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "two  or  four 
years"  before  "Institutions"  the  first  thne  it; 
appears  in  such  section. 

TRAININ-C  PERSONNEL  TO  PECFOEM  COUNStLINU 
AND   MONITOaiNG   FUNCTIONS 

^f'^-J"-  <*>  Section  404(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
(42  VS.C.  3034 \a)  (1) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(1)  to  as.sist  in  coverhig  the  cost  of  train- 
ing or  study  for  two-year  or  four-year  college 
or  university-based  programs  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  coverage  of  such  costs  a:> 
faculty  support,  student  support  (in  class- 
room and  field  learning  exercises,  Includhig 
attendance  of  workshops,  seminars,  and  pro- 
fessional meeUngs),  courses  within  the  ap- 
propriate curricula,  and  such  costs  as  tech- 
nical assistance  and  program  developmeir  i-i 
working  with  older  persons.". 

(b)  Section  404(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3034(a)  (3) )   Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  for  short-term  or  hiservlce  training  to 
support  program  operational  activities 
strengthen  program  management.  Improve 
the  capacity  of  public  and  private  agen'-les 
entrusted  with  admUilstratlve  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  and  to  clarify  the  rol«s 
and  relationships  between  and  among  public 
and  private  agencies  which  administer  pro- 
grams esscntUl  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  including  but  not  limited  to  such  short- 
term  trahilng  activities  as  workshops,  tech- 
nical assUtance,  and  organizational  develop- 
ment support,". 

(c)  Section  404  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3034) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

'■(c)  The  Commissioner  may  make  grants 
imder  subsection  (a)  to  assist  in  (A)  tha 
training  of  lawyers  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sons who  wiu  (1)  provide  legal  (Including 
tax  and  financial)  cotmseling  and  aervlcM 
U)  older  persons;  or  (2)  monitor  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  program  by  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institution,  organization 
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or  agency,  or  any  State  or  political  subdlvi- 
Mon  of  a  State,  designed  to  provide  assistance 
or  services  to  older  persons.  Including  nurs- 
U'fi  iiome  programs  and  other  similar  pro- 
grHHis:  and  (B)  the  training  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  or  associated  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  m- 
rhidliig  a  State  or  political  'iubdlvislon  of  a 
St.ue.  who  w-ill  Identify  le^a\  problems  af- 
leiinig  older  persons,  develop  solution*  for 
ihese  problems,  and  mobilisre  the  resources 
of  'II J  community  to  re:DC!id  ro  "ic  lecal 
iifcd.s  of  older  persons.'. 

STATE  PLANS 

r,  S'i'  l'^-  Section  705ta)  (4)  of  lae  Act  (42 
Cb.C.  3045d(a)(4),  Is  ameutled  by  changing 
"le  period  to  a  comma  and  Inserting  the 
following  immediately  nCtsr  tl.e  comma- 
iind  that  the  relative  distribuiiou  of  older 
pevsr.as  residing  in  rural  i.id  urbnn  areaK 
!»i  ..uch  State  will  be  f.ik?u  into  accc.inl 
ill  uv.ardliig  grants.". 

PIKCHASE  OF  CEKTAIN   PROtEDM'.f  S   hX    THt 
SECRETARY  OF  ACRICULIirRl: 

Sf--.  113.  (a)  Section  707(di  of  the  Ac 
<  1-i  use.  3045f)  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
■  10  cents  per  meal:"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
liu-reof  -26  cents  per  meal  dttriug  the  fl&cal 
vear  ending  September  30.  1976.  and  50  cent.s 
per  meal  during  ihe  flscnl  yo:.r  ciidiuK  .Sen- 
tember  20,  1977 :". 

(b»  Section  707  of  the  Act  is  amended  in 
panwraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  bv  striking  out 
■miiv"  each  time  it  rpptar.s  and  insertinf  ii» 
1:>'U  thereof  "Rhall". 

<c>  Section  707  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  fe)  as  subsection 
(t>  iiiid  inserting  the  fol?oviing  new  .subsec- 
licK  Immediately  following  subsection  (d) : 

"(dMl)  Nottvlthstanding  anv  other  pro- 
visto'i  of  law.  whore  a  State  phased  oi;t  its 
commodity  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
June  30,  1974,  such  State  may.  for  purposes 
of  I  he  programs  authorii:ed  bv  this  Act.  elect 
t)  receive  cash  payments  in  "lieu  of  donj'ted 
t.  .)ds.  Where  .such  an  election  is  t^iade  the 
Sfcrctary  of  AgricvJture  shall  m:\!:e  ca.sh  pav- 
ineiits  to  such  S^ate  In  an  amoti.it  equlva- 
It'iu  in  value  to  the  donated  food.i  that  the 
.Slate  would  otherwise  have  received  l""  it 
ha'l  retained  its  contmoditv  di'-tributioti 
taclHlies. 

••(2>  When  such  payments  are  made,  the 
Siaie  agency  shall  promptly  and  equitably 
fil.ibiiise  any  cash  It  receives  In  liett  of  com- 
ii.odliies  to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts 
and  .^iich  disbursements  shall  be  used  by  such 
r<-i  ipi»nts  of  grants  or  contracts  to  purchase 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
f.i.er  foods  for  their  mttritlon  project;..". 

AITHORIZATTOW  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

io'^i';JJl*-«i**  Section  204(0  of  the  Act 
■  42  U.3.C.  3014(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  immediately  after  ■'1974."  and 
by  iiuserting  immediatelv  after  '1975"  the 
lollowing:  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976.  and 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemlier  30.  1977,  •. 

<b)(l)  Section  303(a)  of  the  A.-t  (42 
U.S.C.  3023(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•and"  Immediately  after  ■1074."  and  bv  In- 
'^rtintj  Immediately  after  "1975. "  the  foilow- 
ing:  "$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  endlne 
Jtine  30.  1976.  $60,000,000  for  "the  period 
>eg  inning  July  1.  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  and  $240,000,000  for  the  iiscal 
Near  ending  September  30,  1977  •. 

i2»  Section  303(b>(2)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.I-.  3023(b)(2))  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "and"  immediately  after  "1974."  and  bv 
inserting  Immediately  after  "1075."  the  fol- 
lowing: "lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1376.  the  period  beginning  Julv  1.  1976.  and 
ending  September  30.  1076,  and"  for  the  fiscal 
yenr  ending  September  30,  1977  ". 
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(c)  Section  308(b)   of 
3028(b))  Is  amended  bv 
Inmiedlately  after  "1974, 
immediately  after  •1975 
the   fiscal   year   ending    „ 
period   beginning  Julv   1, 
September  30,  1976.  and 
ing  September  30.  1977." 

(d)  Section  43]  of  the 
is  amended  by  striking 
ately  after  ••1974."  and  I 
dlately   after   ''igTS  '    the 
fiscal  year  ending  .June  ; 
beginning  Julv  ],  I97ri 
ber    30,    1976,"  and    Th^- 
September  30.   1977.' 

(ei  Section  505ia)  r): 
3041d(a))  i.s  amended  bv 
Unmediately  after  '  J'JVi, 
Inunediately  after  •  ',975  "  i 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3 
begii'niiig  Julv  1.  i;i7fi.  at 
ber  30.  1976.  aiitt  iiie  : 
September  HO.  1977. ', 

ti")     Sectloti    708    01    U 
3045g )     is    a'ner.dcct    in 
thereof   by  .ntiilcisig   o\.l: 
Inserting  in  lieu  tlierciil   ' 
by  striking  out  •'sas'j.OOO, 
in  lieu   thei-eof  -^iGTo.OOO 
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except  that  the  Secretary  Is  authorlsied  to 
pay  all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project; 
which  is  (A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  proj- 
ect, or  (B)  a  project  located  In  an  economi- 
cally depressed  area  as  determined  In  con- 
stiltation  with  the  .Secretary  of  Commerce 
:  od  the  Director  of  the  Community  Services 
Administration. 

"(2)  Th  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cath 
cr  ia  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
il>?rized  to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
scr.ices  and  faciUties  contrfbtued  from  non- 
ledcra!  sources. 

"ADMINISrRATIO!* 

■Sec.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
our,  the  pii'poses  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall,  tliroush  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  consult  with  the 
State  agency  on  aging  designated  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)  and  the  appropriate  area 
agencies  on  aging  established  under  .section 
304(a)(2)  with  regard  to — 

"(1)  the  localities  in  which  community 
rervlce  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  needed; 

"(2)  consideration  of  the  emplovment  sit- 
uations and  the  type  of  skills  possessed  by 
avaUable  local  hidividuab  who  are  eligible 
to  participate;  and  " 

■•(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  eligible  individuals  in  the 
local  population. 

••(b)    If  the  Secretary  determines  that  to 
do  .so  would  increase  Job  opportunities  avail- 
able to  individuals  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  AssUtance  Act  of  1974    the 
Comprehensive    Employment   and    TrainiuE 
f,«^i  ^^'.?'  *^^  Communlsty  Services  A^ 
f  ,nlt-  ^^  ^^  Emergency  Employment  Act 
ot  1971.  Appropriations  under  thU  Act  may 
not  be  used  to  carry  out  any  program  under 
the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974.  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  the  Conimu- 
nity  Services  Act  of  1974,  or  the  Emereen-v 
limployment  Actof  1971. 
.   ■■^<=>J»  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
axle,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment    uer- 
sonnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement  and 
nnhfi  ^^"^^^^^  ^^^^^  *°  cooperate  with  other 
pt  blic  and  private  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
tahues  in  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 

r,Z^V,  ^^^T^^nts  ""der  this  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relnibwse- 
ment  and  m  such  installments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  aetermine. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  delegate  anv 
■^n^oZr'^  the  Secretary  under  thll  title  to 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
nal  Government. 

"PABTlCrPATroK  NOT  FEDERAL  E>n»lOYEF3 

Pn^'^wJf^-  ^*'  ^"^*"«  individuals  Who  are 

tiZ  I^.  !"Z  P'^J^'^*  ^""'^'^  "''<»*'•  this, 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 

nart'm  .rtn!^  V"^}^^  *°  ^'^^  pro?i^^"s  of 
part  lU  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

,t.  -^?2,  'i-^?"^''**'*  ^*^'  ^  entered  Into  un- 
der this  title  with  a  contractor  who  is    or 

In  «iLTP'°^^^  '"^'  ""''"  State  law.  'ex- 
en.pted  from  operation  of  the  state  ^rk- 
mens  compensation  law.  generally  appllca- 
oie  to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  shaU 
1  ndertake  to  provide  either  through  Insur- 
a'ice  by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  in- 
■  "lance,  as  authorized  by  State  law.  that  the 
Persons  employed  under  the  contract,  shall 
eo uvi  tJ^H  "?*'''^    compensation    coVerage 
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"iKTEaACENCY    COOPEBATIOK 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with,  and  obtain  the  written  vteva  of,  th* 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing prior  to  the  establishment  of  rules  or  the 
establishment  of  general  policy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying  out 
related  programs,  in  order  to  achieve  optimal 
coordination  with  such  other  programs.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  secUon, 
the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  a  similar  natme.  Each  Federal  agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  lu  dissem- 
inating information  about  the  availability  of 
a -sistance  under  this  title  and  in  promoting 
1118  Identification  and  Interest.-  of  Individ- 
uals eligible  for  emplovment  in  projects  as- 
-■■sted  under  this  title. 


■•EqtTrrABi,E    DrsTRiBTTnoN    or    assistance 
Sec.  906.  (a)  (1)  From  sum.3  appropriated 
under   this   title   for  each   fiscal  year,   the 
Secretary  shall  first  reserve  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  such  additional  sums 
a.s    he    may   deem   advisable,    for    naUonal 
grants  or  contracts  with  pubUc  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizatious  for 
the  administraUou  of  progiams  under  this 
title  In  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  the 
payments  made  for  such  contracU  In  fiscal 
year   1975  from   funds  appropriated  under 
title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive  Services  Amendments  of  1973  and  under 
title  in  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and   Training  Act   of    1973    for   community 
service    employment    programs     for    older 
Americans.    Preference    Is    awarding    such 
grants  or  contracts  shall  be  given  to  national 
organizations  of  proven  abUlty  in  providing 
empolymeut  services  to  older  people  under 
this  and  similar  programs.  Each  such  grant 
or  contract  shall  contain  provisions  to  as- 
sure  that   projects  conducted  pursuant  to 
6uch  contracts  during  fiscal  year  1975  will 
be   continued  U   the   Secretary  determines 
that  such  projects  are  successfully  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  tiUe. 

•'(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  aUot  for  projects 
within  each  State  the  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 908  so  that  equal  proportions  are  dis- 
toibuted  on  the  basis  of  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  stuns  as  the 
ntunber  of  persons  aged  fiity-fiv©  or  over 
in  the  State  involved  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  persons  in  all  Stetes,  except  that  (A) 
the   Secretary  shaU   reduce   the   aUotment 
made  to  each  State  under  this  paragraph  by 
the  amotmt  reserved  under  paragn4>h  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  and  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  that  State  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made,   (B)   no 
State  .shall  be  aUotted  any  sums  tmder  this 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  imtU  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  amount  to  be  al- 
lotted to  that  State  In  the  fiscal  year  for 
v.'hich  the  determination  is  made  is  equal 
to  the  amount  reserved  tmder  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  and  avafiable  for  expend- 
iture In  that  State  for  that  fiscal  year    (C) 
no  State  shall  be  allotted  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  detennlnation 
is  made,  or  $100,000,  whichever  is  greater, 
and  (D)  Guam,  American  Samoa  the  Virghi 
^nds,    and    the    Trust    Territory    of    the 
Pacific   Islands   shaU   each   be   aUotted   an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made,  or  $50  000 
whichever  is  greater.  For  the  purpose  of  the 

t!^^**?^"*'**  ^  **^  P^grmph,  the 
term   state'  does  not  inclode  Guam,  Amer- 


ican  Samoa,   the  Vhrgln   Islands,   and   the 
Trust  ToTltory  of  the  Pacific  taimi^B. 

"(3)  The  number  of  reraons  aged  fifty -five 
or  over  in  any  State  and  for  aU  SUtes,  shaU 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  data  avaUable  to 
him. 

"(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects 
within  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  such  year 
shall  be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Sec- 
retarj-  may  fi?;,  to  projects  within  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allct- 
meuT-s  to  projects  within  such  States  under 
subsecUon  la)  for  such  year,  but  vrtth  st'ch 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  ether 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Secretary  esthnates  tha*^ 
projects  withhi  such  State  need  and  t*Ul  be 
able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarty  reaHolted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amoui'ts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsectlo-i 
during  a  year  sl.all  be  deemed  part  of  its 
aUotmeut    under   subsection    (a)    for    suiU 

•'(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsecUon  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  in  an  equitable  manner.  takUig 
Into  consideration  (1)  the  proportion  which 
eligible  individuals  in  each  such  area  bea's 
to  such  total  number  of  such  individuals 
respectively,  in  that  State,  and  (2)  the  rel- 
ative distribution  of  such  individuals  re- 
siding in  rural  and  urban  areas  within  the 
State. 

'•DEFironoNS 

"Src.  907.  As  used  In  this  title 

■■(1)  the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puo-to  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands- 

'•(2)  the  term  •eligible  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  is  fifty-five  years  old  or 
over,  who  has  a  low  income,  and  who  has  or 
would  have  difficulty  in  securing  emplov- 
ment except  that  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretar\'  any  such  in- 
dividual wlK)  is  sixty  years  old  or  OTCr  shall 
have  priority  for  the  work  opportunities  nro- 
vided  for  under  this  Act; 

•'(3)  the  term  'community  service'  mea^s 
socUl.  health,  welfare,  educational,  legal 
counseUng,  Ubrary,  recreational,  and  other 
simUar  senices;  conservation,  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  natural  resources:  com- 
munity betterment  or  beauUficaUon;  anti- 
pollution and  environmental  quality  efliorts- 
economic  development;  and  such  other  serv- 
ices essential  and  necessary  to  the  com- 
munity as  the  Secretary,  by  regulation,  mav 
prescribe;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'program'  means  the  Older 
^erican  Community  Service  Employment 
Program  esteblished  under  this  title. 

"AUTHOaiZATlON    CW   APFBOPKIATIOHS 

•SBC,  908.  There  are  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated   $100,000,000   for    the   fiscal    vea" 

n^H^*  .iif*  .^'  ^^'^^'  W^OO/JOO  for  "the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1976,  and  ending- 
September  30.  1976.  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endUig  September  30.  1977  and 
MOO^OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  endS'^S 
tember  30. 1978.".  ^ 

(b)  •Title  XX.  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1073  (42 
U.S.C.    8081  et  seq.)  is  hereby  repeated 

«*  i»L  *'^"**'*°*'*^  "^y  <>*»>«•  provision 
or  law,  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  title 
IX  of  the  Older  Americans  ComprehenslTo 
Services  Amendments  oS  1973  for  fiscal  year 
1975  may  be  used  for  older  American  com- 
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mm.uy  service  employment  projects  con- 
tr^  *"  P?"  **'  *»»•  Op«»tlon  Mainstream 
program  under  title  Itl  of  the  Comprehensive 
f.mployment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

..«'A-  1™  .*f*  Section  102(1)  of  the  Act  (42 
-  b.C.  d002(  1 1 )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
he    emicolon  at  the  end  thereof  «nd  insert- 

iiiu  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
ti>»    The  heading  for  section  202  of  the 

-\'  I   (42  U.S.C.  3012)   Is  amended  bv  striking 

<'^.t     u»Tic£"  and  inserting  i.,  Ucu     thereol 

».»MINIST«ATION"'. 

(c,  .Section  202(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  (42  U  S  C 
J012  ,a)(8))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"nd  at  the  end  thereof, 
rrit?  „^"'°"  303(b)  (1»  or  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3023(b)(1))  Is  amended  bv  .striking 
out -authorized  to  be".  ^"ikuio 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  spciiou  305(e)  of 
the  Act  (42  US.C.  304ir(b) )   Is  amended  bv 
sinking  out  "or"  the  second  place  it  appears 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "Comml.ssloners" 
■J.V   ?*'="°"  *32(b)   of  the 'Act   (42  use 
»0J7a  ih))  In  amended  by  striking  out  •  parf 
and   Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  •title".   V 

(B>  The  last  sentence  of  section  507(b)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3041f(b))  is  amended  by- 
striking  out  "or"  the  second  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or-. 
*  \  ).J^%.  ^'^^e  'or  section  703  of  the 
Act  (42  V£.c.  3046b)  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  ALLOTTMENT"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "ailotmbnt". 

(I>  The  last  sentence  of  section  703(c)  of 
a.e  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045b(c)  is  amended  bv 
»  riKlng  out  "in  kind"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
•hereof   "In-klnd". 

ij)  The  last  sentence  of  section   703(d) 

K  "J*...^''  <*2  ^^^-  30**(d))  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "In  kind"  and  Inserting  in 
!  >eu  t  hereof  "in-kind". 

rri"^  !^l!??  705(a)(a)  of  the  Act  (42 
UbC  3046d(a)  (2))  Is  amended  by  striking 
?■[%.  ***^"   *""    inserting   In    lieu    thereof 

T.4'^^*i?°  '^0«<aH2)(B)  of  the  Act  (42 
T)S.C.  3046(a)(2)(B))  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing  out   "cost,  for  the  fiscal   year  ending 

•  ;«'^,'?-  'W  *»«»  •»  *hat  follows  th"mS 
i»73.  funds"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therrof 
<-08t.  Funds". 

irLVS^^l'*'^  705(a)(5)  Of  the  Act  (42 
use  304Sd(a)  (6) )  Is  amended  bv  striking 
"area"*""*"  *"**  *"**'""'^8  in  lieii  thereof 
tn)  The  last  sentence  of  section  705(c)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3046d(c))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  a  comma  immedlatelv  after  "fail- 
ure the  first  place  it  appears"  therein  and 
such  sentence  Is  further  amended  bv  strik- 

Ihlr^f  "Stl?"*  "***'■*"  *"'•  ^"^^'•""S  in  "eu 

tri^i  ^V**°  ''^(»)(6)  of  the  Act  (42 
tJ.S.C.  S04Se(a)(S))  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  Immediately  after  "require- 
"*! »?  J"/!  ■**^'*°*  P'»«*  '*  appears  therein. 
Tii'i^  S!f^°,'':^°*<*><«>  «'  the  Act  (42 
U  S.C.  3045e(a)  (8) )  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  after  "program"  the 
second  place  it  appears  therein. 

TITLE   n— AMENDIMENTS   TO   OTHER 
I.AWS 

HICRKB    EDUCATION    .*CT    OF    1965 

»  .!ff  aO».  Section  n0(b)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1065  (20  VJB.C.  1008a(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1  1977-  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1677";  by 
-suiklrig  out  "and"  immediately  after  "1973  •• 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "for",  and  by 
Uiserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for 
he  per  od  beginning  July  1.  1970.  and  end- 
mg  September  30. 1976". 

ABOT,T   EDUCATION   ACT 

Si.c.  202.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Adult  Ed- 

by  striking  out  "July  l.  i975"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1977".  bv  s^rlkinf 
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out  "and"  Immedlatelv 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereol 
sertiug  immediately  befofe 
end  thereof  the  followli 
period  beginning  July  1 
September  30, 1076". 

OLDCa  AMERICANS   COMr 
AMENDMENTS 

Skc.  203.  Section  805  i 
cans  Comprehensive  Serv_ 
1973  (42  U.S.C.  2809  note 

( 1 »  hy  striking  out  ••fls<fci 
place   it   appear.s    thereii 
lieu  thereof  "four  fiscal  y 
beginning  July  1.  1976 
ber  30.  1976";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out 
Act  of   1964"  and   insert 
•Community  Service.;  Act 

VOCATIONAL    EDUC 

Sm.'.  204.  Section  161  (d 
fiducaiion  Aci  of  1963    ( 
is  amended  by  Inseiting 
before  "At  least  ojie-third 
the  end  thereol  the  follow 

"(2)    From   fund.s    m 
this  section,  special 
given  to  special  consumer 
programs  for  persons  aged 
are    la    need    of   services 
programs,  as  determined 
sloner.  Such  programs  .sh, 
assist  such  persons  to  live 
their  own   homes  and  to 
verse  effects  of  loneliness 

AMENDMENT  TO  BE.SEARCH  Ol 

tizc.  205.  Section  464  of 
Service  Act    (42  U.S.C.  28. 
by  striking  out  "one  year- 
lieu  thereof  "two  years". 
TITLE    IIJ— STUDY    OP 
BASED  ON 
SEr.    301.    (a)    The   Co 
Rights  (hereinafter  called 
is  directed  to  undertake 
mine   whether  persons   v 
qualiried  are,  because  of  t 
from  participation  in.  deni«c 
or  subject  to  dlscrlminatio  t 
gram  or  actlvltv  receiving 
assistance.  If  the  Com 
tlal  evidence  of  such  exc 
dl-scrlmination  on  account 
mission  shall  .seek  to  dete 
extent,  and  causes  of  such 
or   discrimination    and    .si 
particularity  the  federally 
or  activities  concerned. 

(b)  No  later  than  one 
date  on  which  legislation 
proprlate  funds  for  the 
herein  provided,  the  Co.i.u 
a  report  of  its  findings  to 
the  President,  together 
datlons   regarding    the 
ministrative  measures 
tlve  action,  if  any. 

(c)  There  are"  authorized 
ated  such  sums  as  may  he 
out  the  purposes  of  this 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr 
ther  move  that  the  i 
amendment  to  H.R. 
conference  with  the 
atives,  and  that  the  Chaii 
to  appoint  the  conferees 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agre( 
Presiding  Officer  appointed 
TON,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr 
Randolph,  Mr.  Williams 
Nelson.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Stafford 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr 
unanimous  consent 
tion  of  S.  1425  be 
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■  ending  Septem- 


The  PRESIDING  ^^^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr 
Imous  consent  that  the 
quorum  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  G*r 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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Presid^it.  I  ask  unan- 
order  for  the 

OPfIcer.  Without 


til  3 


SUSPENSION  OP 
CERTAIN 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presideht 
uncus  consent  that  the  Co  t 
nance  be  discharged  Iron 
sideration  of  H.R.  7709.  a 
for  a  temporary  period  ... 
pension  of  duty  on  certain 
the  bill  be  laid  before  the 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  ( 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk 

A  bill  (H.R.  7709)  to  contii 
r.iry  period  the  exisUntr 
ou  certain  i.^tle.  " 


I  UTY  ON 

IStLE 

I  ask  unan- 
Cojnmittee  on  Pi- 
further  con- 
)ill  to  continue 
existing  sus- 
istle.  and  that 
Senate  for  its 
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Commission") 
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r  following  the 
enacted  to  ap- 

■  of  the  study 
a  shall  make 

Congress  and 
its  reconimen- 

■  ■  ve    and    ad- 
for  correc- 


to  be  appropri- 
n  jcessary  to  carry 


P  -esident,  I  fur- 
insist  upon  its 
and  request  a 
Hous4  of  Represent- 
be  authorized 
)n  the  part  of 


to;  and  the 
Mr.  Eagle- 
Kennedy,  Mr. 
.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
S  ;hweiker,  Mr. 
ccfiferees  on  the 


P  esident,  I  ask 

he  considera- 

indeflnit^ly  postponed. 


The  PRESIDING 

ob.iection  to  the  request 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  ..^^.^ 
the  right  to  object,  what  h 
this  bill?  ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  a  „, 
the  existing  suspension  of 
until  June  30,  1978.  We 
tlie  suspension  of  the 
number  of  times.  One  !.„, 
the  suspension  should  be 
neiit.  But  the  House  of  R, 
has  sent  it  to  us  with  abou 
ten;4on.  I  know  of  no  objec 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  .„.. 
an  ■amendment  is  to  be 
bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes   it  is. 

I  will  explain  th 
Senator  so  wishes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  lik ! 
explanation    because,    as 
knoMs,  frequently  these  m 
used  as  vehicles  for  a" 
ments  of  much  greater 
original  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  be 
my  amendment.   The  ^.x, 
there  are  11  States  that  ar 
Federal  matching  for 
port  activities  because 
yet  been  able  to  amend  ^ 
their  practices  to  come  in, 
with  the  new  child  suppor 
My  amendment  would  simp« 
law  to  postpone  the  efifecti\  e 
July  1  up  to  August  1.  This 
30  days  in  which  to 
lems  of  the  States,  that 
their  laws  to  meet  the 
Federal  law. 

Without  this  amendmeni 
find  that  11  States  would 
funding  for  their  child  su 
The  Senator  would  not   » 
happen,  and  I  do  not  want 
either. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  there  a  bill  pending  on 
this  to  accomplish  what  the  Senator 
seeks  to  accomplish  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  proposing  an  amend- 
ment which  simply  postpones  the  effec- 
tive date  by  30  days.  That  is  all  we  need. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  find  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  the  problem.  It  Is  simply 
that  we  require  some  time  to  do  It. 

Here  are  those  States  that  will  have  a 
real  problem  that  will  occur  during  the 
recess  unless  we  take  care  of  this  matter: 
Arizona,  Georgia,  Indiana.  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  disturbed  about 
that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  in  mak- 
ing his  request  stipulate  that  except  for 
this  amendment  that  all  amendments,  if 
any,  should  be  germane? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  With  the  re- 
quest made  in  that  fashion,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  so  modify  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Go  ahead.  I  shall  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  the  amendment  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  2.  Section  lOUf)  of  Public  Law  93-647 
is  amended  by  striking  •July  1.  1975"  and 
in-serting  in  lieu  thereof  "August  1,  1975". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem here,  as  I  have  tiied  to  explain,  Is 
that  there  are  11  States  tliat  so  far  as 
we  can  determine  are  in  complete  good 
faith  about  the  matter,  but  they  simply 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  amend  their 
laws  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  come 
into  compliance  with  the  new  child  sup- 
port law. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  States  can  be  handled  vei-y 
well  between  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Congress, 
but  unfortunately  during  the  recess  we 
simply  will  not  have  the  opportunitv  to 
take  care  of  the  matter.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  he  suggested  that  the  logical 
way  to  handle  the  problem  would  simply 
be  to  postpone  the  effective  date  for  a 
30-day  period  and  that  when  we  come 
back  after  the  recess  we  can  consider  the 
problem  and  propose  legislation  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 

«ah   the  position  of  the  distinguished 

■chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

t  IS  my  understanding  that  all  we  are 


doing  here  Is  that  histead  of  trying  to 
go  into  any  substantive  changes  that 
ai'ise  by  reascm  of  the  dlfSculty  of  some 
States  in  complying,  we  are  merely  mov- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  act  bade 
30  days.  This  Is  done  without  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  go  Into  the  mat- 
ter during  those  30  days  and  work  out 
a  solution  that  seems  proper  at  that  time. 

The  11  States  that  have  some  prob- 
lems in  reference  to  this  are  Arizona, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  South 
Carolina,  Texmessee,  and  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  a  special 
problem. 

Inasmuch  as  tliis  does  not  change  any 
program  that  Congress  has  adopted,  but 
merely  delays  the  effective  date  1  month, 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendment  and 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  wish  to  endorse 
v.hat  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
just  said,  as  well  as  what  the  chairman 
has  said. 

I  was  notified  by  people  in  Wisconsin, 
m  the  State  government,  that  they  were 
proceeding  legislatively  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  requirements  and  that  they 
tliought  they  could  have  a  bill  passed 
putting  us  in  compliance  prior  to  mid- 
July. 

So  it  is  vital,  at  least  to  my  State,  as  I 
am  sure  it  is  to  the  other  10.  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  finish  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  welfare  adminis- 
trators that  they  agree  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  new  child  support  law 
to  try  to  make  fathers  help  support  their 
children,  but  that  they  are  going  to  have 
some  difficulty  complying  as  quickly  as 
the  law  requires  with  some  of  its  provi- 
sions. They  would  probably  Uke  to  have  a 
longer  postponement  than  this  amend- 
ment allows. 

We  can  look  at  the  matter  when  we 
return  from  the  recess,  but  we  are  going 
to  create  severe  problems  in  some  States 
If  we  do  not  just  continue  the  existing 
aw  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  We  can 
look  at  it  and  find  the  best  answer  that 
logic  would  suggest  when  we  return  after 
the  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  U  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engi-ossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  thud  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed p.nd  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thh-d 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  tlie  third  time, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  This  Is  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  what  product  ? 

Mr.  LONG.  Istle.  Istle  is  a  vegetable 
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fiber  derived  from  several  species  of  the 
agave  plant,  which  Is  Indigenous  to 
Mexico.  There  Is  no  domestic  production 
of  crude  istle  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
some  other  bills,  possibly  applying  to 
jute  or  popcorn  or  something  of  that 
sort,  that  he  can  pull  out  on  order  to  tise 
as  a  vehicle  for  attaching  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  istle  bill  was  the  most 
noncontroversial  bill  I  could  find.  If  I 
could  find  one  less  controversial  than 
istle,  I  would  use  it.  For  example,  we  do 
have  a  bill  in  committee  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  open-top  hopper  cars  exported 
for  repairs  or  alterations  on  or  before 
June  30,  1975.  But  I  was  concerned  that 
there  might  be  more  controversy  with  re- 
spect to  hopper  cars  than  Istle. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  yet  which  amendment  he  is  going 
to  add  to  that  bill,  does  he? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  If  the  Senator  knows 
of  an  emergency  problem  that  has  to  be 
taken  care  of  on  short  order,  he  might 
suggest  it  to  us;  and  when  the  open-top 
hopper  car  bill  comes  along,  we  will  be 
willing  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  resources. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  open-top  hopper  car 
bill  might  be  a  good  measure  for  a  rider 
but  right  now  it  might  be  considered 
controversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7709)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  218,  219,  and  226. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DINO  MEI«X)ZA  PASCUA 
The  biU  <S.  55)  for  the  reUef  of  Dino 
Mendoza      Pascua,      was      considered 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
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Ingr.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepre.tcntaUve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
A  merica  in  Congres*  aaaembled.  That,  In  the 
Fdministratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Dlno  Mendoza  Pascua  may 
l»e  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  such  Act  upon 
r-pprovnl  of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf 
by  Staff  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Anthony  M. 
Garcia,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  such  Act.  The  natural 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said  Dlno  Men- 
doza Paacua  shaU  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-223).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ExcE«i>T  rsoM  Repobt  No.  94-223 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  the  beneficiary  into  the  United 
States  as  an  immediate  relative  of  United 
States  citizen  parents  by  whom  he  is  to  be 
adopted. 

STATEMENT   0»   FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  3-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  the  Philippines  He 
currenUy  resides  with  his  natural  parents 
in  Colo,  Masinloc,  Zambales,  PhilippUies.  The 
beneficiary's  natural  parents  are  flnancLilly 
unable  to  care  for  him;  he  is  currently  being 
supported  by  his  prospective  adoptive  par- 
ents. SUIT  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Garcia 
who  reside  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Garcia 
is  the  sister  of  the  beneficiary  s  natural 
father. 


exist]  ig 


.  Th  ! 

n  )t  1 


Is 


VICTOR  HENRIQUE  CARLOS  GIBSON 
The  bill  (8.  92)  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(M)  of  tba  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Victor  Henrique  Carlos  Gibson  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  be  adnutted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  U  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
tnat  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  245(c) 
of  the  Act  shall  be  inapplicable  in  this  case: 
Provided,  jhat  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  or 
Justice  has  Jcnowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  315  of  th© 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  94-224).  explahdng  the  purposes 
of  the  meastire.  ^^ 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Excerpt  From  Repob  r 

PURPOSE  OF 

The  purpoee  of  the  biu 
eluding  provision  of  exii 
an  aUen  who  applied  for 
draft  in  behalf  of  the  h^ 
of  the  United  States,  thu 
adjust  his  status  in  the 
of  permanent  residence.  .. 
that  the  beneficiary  shall 
those  provisions  of  the 
tionality   Act   which    bar 
aliens  who  have  requested 
relief  from  mUitary  service, 
amended    in    accordance 
precedents. 

STATEME>rr  OF 

Tlie  beneficiarv  of  the  .,. 
native  of  ths  United  Staf 
Peru.  At  the  time  of  his  _. 
were  residing  in  Washlngto  i 
feeing  the  Secretary  of  the  J 
lie  preijently  resides  In  Wa.=: 
his  U.S.  citizen  wife  and 
chilclicn.  The  beneficiary 
to  the  United  States  for 
September  23,    1941,   arid 
from  Harvard  University  in 
ployea  by  the  Rubber  Deve 
tion.  an  agency  of  the  U..S 
vas    assigned    as    tran?por 
Belem.  Para,  Brazil.  He  reer 
States  July  24,  1943,  as  a  ri 
for  bu.slness  purposes  and  w 
the  U.S.  Selective  Service.  O 
he  applied  for  relief  from 
at   his   fathers   request,   si 
against  the  lav/s  of  Peru 
join  any  foreign  armed  e^ 
from  the  United  States  in 
.•iubsequently  returned  in  1 
matic   Service  of  Peru   \v 
imtil  his  position  as  minister 
financial  affairs  for  the 
terminated  April  15.  1971, 
\rere    Incompatible    with 
Policy  regarding  financial 
his  country  and  the  Unilec 
mediate  relative  petition 
behalf  by  his  spouse  Ck 
approved.  However,  he  is  ... 
an  immigrant  visa  because 
barred  from  citizenship  on 
he  requested  and  was  grantei 
military  service  in  I94a. 


Devel  jp; 


eer  tered 


f  r 


RAUL  ALVAREZ  RO  DRIGUEZ 


The  bill  (H.R.  1387) 
Raul  Alvarez  Rodriguez,  . 
ordered  to  a  third  reading 
time,  and  passed. 


foi- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 


hi  ve 

fr  im 

tie 


unanimous  consent  ._ 
the  Record  an  excerpt 
(No.  94-231),  explaining 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectio  i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  |n 
3S  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Report 


■o.  94-231 

PURPOSE    OF   THS    1  ILL 

to  provide  for 

an  immediate 

cl^d    of    a    U.S. 


is 


FA  ITS 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  .„ 
the  adjustment  of  status  aa 
relative    of    the    adopted 
citizen. 

STATEMENT    OF 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bUl 
native  and  citizen  of  Mexico 
the  United  States  on 
a   temporary    visitor.    The 
adopted    by    Maria    Francls|a 
Hernandez,  his  maternal 
June  25,  1069.  He  ciureutly 


^  ho] 
Deceml  er 


ORD— SENATE 


No.  94-224 


Jun 


TI^BILL 

to  waive  the  ex- 

_  law  relating  to 

ej  emption  from  th© 

hu4band  of  a  citizen 

enabling  him  to 

United  States  to  that 

bill  also  provides 

■  be  exempt  from 

Imi  aigration  and  Na- 

from    citizenship 

and  were  granted 

The  bill  has  been 

ith    establislied 

ACTS 

b4l  is  a  55-year-old 
and  a  citizen  cf 
lirth,  his  parents 
DC.  his  father 
ruvian  Embassv. 
ingtou,  D.C.  with 
heir  four  citizen 
first  admitted 
nent  residence 
ifter   graduating 
1942.  he  was  em- 
jment  Corpora- 
Government.  He 
a  tion    officer    in 
the  United 
tunung  resident 
.•i  approached  by 
August  24,  1943, 
military  F.ervice 
ce   it   was   th«»n 
a  Peruvian  to 
ce.  He  departed 
Cfctober  1943.  and 
in  the  Diplo- 
he   remained 
-counsellor  for 
of  Peru  was 
use  his  views 
«  mcial    Peruvian 
natters  between 
States.  An  im- 
ibmltted  in  his 
10.  1972,  was 
to  receive 
le  Is  statutorily 
he  ground  that 
exception  from 


naturalii  ed 


adoptive  mother,  a  ^>vu™ 
in  BrownsviUe.  Tex.,  where 
Southmost  CoUege.  The  b< 
mother  resides  in  Mexico 
of  the  father,  from  whom 
are  unknown. 


VS,  dtlaen, 
attends  Texas 
's  natiual 
whereabouts 
i  he  is  divorced. 


bene  Iclary 

tie 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  8109 
AT  THE 


DESK 


rO  BE  HELD 


Mr.    LONG.   Mr. 
Senator  yield  for  a 
request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  be 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask ^.. 

that  H.R.  8109  be  held  at 

The  PRESIDING  OFF 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Presi(  ent 
unan:  mous 


(flighted. 

consent 
the  desk. 

Without 


unani  mous 


OFFK  ;er 


ORDER   OP  BUSIJ^SS 


que  rum. 


President,   I 
•un 
OFFICER.  The  clerk 

le^slative  clerk 

ijesident,  I  ask 
order  for 


Ihe 


sen  1 


S 14, 
ill  re 


Emb  issy 
b  JcauE 


Octoh  !r 
ine  Igible 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
i<u^sost  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  . 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ] 
unanimous  consent  that  « 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde( 

The  PRESIDING 
cbjenicn,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
is  the  pending  business' 

The     PRESIDING     i 
pending  business  is  the  a^ 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 
of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  A^len 


CFFIcJeR.  Without 

President,  what 

OFFICER.     The 

aifiendment  of 

to  division  1 


DETERMINATION  OP 
TION  IN  NEW 


w  th 


the  relief  of 
considered, 
read  the  third 


V  as 


If-esident,  I  ask 

printed  In 

the  report 

purposes  of 


the  excerpt 
the  Record, 


a  21-year-old 

last  entered 

28,  1970,  as 

h  ;neflclary   was 

si  a    Rodrlguez- 

auni  ,  in  Mexico  on 

sides  w^ith  his 


The  Senate  continued 
sideration    of    the     resolu 
Resolution  166— relating  to 
nation  of  the  contested  c 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  fr 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presider  t 
tor  from  Alabama,  ever  sinc^  ■ 
has  been  pending  before  the 
been  seeking  to  help  devis> 
which  this  matter  can  be 
To  that  end,  on  Monday.  1 
amendment,  which  was  an 
in  the  first  degree  at  that 
is,  of  course,  that  would 
15  of  the  35  issues  pending  i 
Resolution  166.  Those  were 
7  and  issues  12  through  24, 
in  the  resolution. 

VvTiat  it  would  do,  Mr 
provide  that  out  of  the  185, 
the  hands   of  the  Senate  ' 
Rules  p.nd  under  lock  and 
taken   an   equal    number 
skip-Durkin    ballots    to    , 
with  the  one  "skip-Durkin"  ^ 
the  committee  and  the  Senat ; 
12  so-called  skip-Wyman 
are  before  the  committee. 

The  committee,  by  a  4-«, 
fused  to  count  for  Mr.  Wymar 
party  ticket  votes  wherein  t 
marked,  in  the  circle  under 
in  the  RepubUcan  column,  a » 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
structively  placed  a  cross 


-to 


th> 


ir 


26,  1975 


t,   will  the 
US-consent 


SEl  FATE  ELEC- 


HAMI  SHIRE 


the  con- 
ion — Senate 
the  determi- 
for  a 
the  State 


el  Kition 
(tn 


the  Sena- 

thls  matter 

Senate,  has 

a  plan  by 

disposed  of. 

offered  an 

amendment 

and  still 

_  decided 

u  ider  Senate 

ssues  6  and 

Inclusive, 


hi 


tine, 
lave 


bcth: 


I  resident,  Is 

0  )0  ballots  in 

Cc  mmittee 


oil 

there  be 

so-called 

along 

IJallot  before 

offset  the 

llalloLs  that 


k!y, 
<f 
o)  set. 


4  vote,  re- 

12  straight 

voter  had 

he  emblem 

.  Under 

that  con- 

the  small 


cross. 
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square  opposite  each  name  in  that  col- 
umn. 

Either  before  or  after  marking  the 
cross  in  the  circle  under  the  Republican 
emblem,  the  voter  had,  in  eight  of  the 
ballots,  placed  a  cross  in  the  square  op- 
pcsite  the  name  of  each  candidate  in  the 
Republican  column  except  Mr.  Wyman; 
then  in  four  moi-e  there  had  been  a  skip 
of  either  one  more  or  two  more  candi- 
date.s.  None  of  these  ballots  was  counted 
for  Mr.  Wyman,  even  though,  according 
to  the  testimony  in  proceedings  in  New 
Hampshire  before  the  secretary  of  state 
and  then  on  appeal  to  the  ballot  law 
commission,  they  had  been  counted  for 
Mr.  Wyman. 

Under  the  procedure  set  by  the  com- 
mittee, set  by  unanimous  vote,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  committee  would 
con.sider  every  protest  made  by  either 
party  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding.  So 
before  the  committee  it  was  pointed  out, 
and  I,  myself,  made  a  motion  that  we 
take  from  the  185,000  votes  an  equal 
number  of  "skip-Durkin"  votes  to  equal 
the  number  of  "skip-Wyman"  votes,  feel- 
ing that  that  would  be  a  fair  disposition 
of  the  matter.  If  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  want  to  allow  all  of  those  votes 
they  would  do  it  as  to  all  24.  They  would 
treat  both  candidates  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. If  they  wanted  to  allow  them,  they 
would  do  that  to  all  of  them.  If  they 
wanted  to  disallow  them,  they  would  do 
that  to  all  of  them. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted — and  I  have 
been  trying  since  Monday  to  get  a  vote 
on  it  and  am  agreeable  at  any  time  to 
vote,  but  it  has  been  displaced  as  the 
pending  business  by  other  amendments— 
I  believe  that  we  could  resolve  these  15 
issues,  we  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
breaking  this  logjam  that  exists  in  the 
Senate. 

There  has  been  some  jockeying  for  po- 
sition in  the  Senate  on  the  matter  of 
which  of  these  issues  would  come  up 
first.  So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  sought  to  be  amended 
by  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Scott  to  provide. 
not  for  just  taking  11  of  the  "sMp-Dur- 
kin  '  ballots  to  offset  the  "skip-Wyman" 
ballots,  but  to  go  into  this  mass  of  ballots 
and  get  out  all  the  "skip-candidate" 
ballots. 

Now,  it  was  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee or  a  statement  was  made  before 
the  committee  that  there  were  several 
hundred  "skip-Durkin"  ballots  that  were 
cast  and  that  they  were  not  protested 
because,  under  New  Hampshire  law,  they 
would  be  supposed  to  go  to  the  candidate 
m  that  column.  So  protest  was  not  made. 
But  it  is  the  function  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Senate  to  find  out  who  got  the 
most  votes  not  who  made  timely  protest 
and  even  if  the  timely  protest  is  impor- 
tant, the  Senate,  in  its  resolution,  agreed 
to  consider  every  protest  that  was  made 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding. 
So  the  way  is  paved  for  this  offset  in 
skip-candidate"  ballots.  Therefore  that 
would  decide,  as  I  say.  issues  6  and  7 
and  issues  12  through  24,  both  Inclusive. 
,,J^^ _,^o^^-OTimn  amendment  was 
^oted  down  by  a  very  narrow  vote,  48 


agahist.  45  for.  I  felt  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  bring  out  many  more  "skip- 
candidate"  ballots  and  have  the  commit- 
tee mull  over  them  -vibea  New  Ramp- 
shire  law,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
sees  it,  is  clear  that  they  shoidd  be 
coimted  for  the  candidate,  each  candi- 
date, in  that  column  unless  his  name  had 
been  erased  or  stricken  out  in  accordance 
with  New  Hampshire  law.  and  that  to 
get  more  than  was  necessary  to  decide 
the  question  was  an  exercise  in  futility. 
I  find,  however,  tliat  many  Senators 
take  a  different  view  of  that.  They  think 
it  would  be  more  equitable  to  bring  all 
ol  them  out,  and  I  would  certainly  be 
willing  to  go  that  route  if  that  would 
help  solve  the  matter. 

So  while  the  Senator  from  Alabama's 
amendment  was  tlie  only  amendment 
pending,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
filed  an  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
activated  issue  2  in  the  resolution.  His 
amendment  said  that  there  should  be 
no  recount  of  the  tally  sheets  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  findings  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Merrimack,  Meredith,  and  Lan- 
caster. That  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  then  mod- 
ified his  amendment  by  accepting  and 
embracing  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  His 
amendment  then  fell. 

There  were  then  two  parts  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. A  request  then  was  made  for  a 
division  of  the  question.  That  request 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cransion)  which 
meant  then  that,  first,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  be 
voted  on,  then  the  modification  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  added,  which  was 
Uie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

So  then  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  offered  an  amendment  to 
part  1  of  my  amendment.  His  amend- 
ment was  that  vote  No.  120  would  be 
counted  for  Mr.  Durkin.  So  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  wanting  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  California,  modified 
his  amendmsnt  again  to  accept  and  em- 
brace the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Then,  he  offered  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  is.  in  effect,  a  restatement 
oi  the  Scott-Griffin  amendment,  and 
Uiat  is  what  is  pending  now;  that  there 
be  added  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  the  further  sUpula- 
Uon  that  m  addition  to  the  11  baUots 
they  wUl  go  in  and  get  all  of  the  "skip- 
candidate"  ballots.  This  is.  to  effect  the 
same  issue  that  was  voted  so  closely  on 
yesterday. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  adopted 
then  if  there  aie  no  further  amendments 
the  question  would  be  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, as  modified  in  the  firet  Instance 


and  then  as  amended  by  the  pending 
amendment,  if  it  is  adc^ited. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  stated 
either  way  we  either  get  all  of  the  ballots 
out,  which  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
vides for,  all  the  "skip-candidate"  ballots 
out,  turn  them  over  to  the  committee  for 
such  unifoi-m  action,  I  would  say.  as  it 
saw  fit  to  take — that  is  being  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  original  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
we  Just  take  out  11  ballots.  11  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballots. 

So  the  question,  to  put  it  simply  !«: 
Shall  we  take  all  of  the  "skip-candidats' 
ballots  out  and  have  the  Senate  consider 
them  or  .shall  we  leave  the  amendmer.l 
like  it  is,  which  says  just  take  out  11? 

So  it  is  just  about  as  simple  an  issue 
as  rould  be  re."^olved  here  or  presented, 
Mr.  President,  which  is  whether  to  tal :e 
all  Oi  the  "skip-candidate"  ballots  ovt 
and  con.'-ider  them  in  the  committee  or 
merely  take  out  11. 

The  pending  amendment  says  to  take 
aU  skip -candidate  ballots  out  and  have 
tlie  Rules  Committee  consider  them,  it 
being  the  thought  of  many  that  is  more 
equitable  and  fairer  than  merely,  in  ef- 
fect, compomiding  a  mistake  or  omission 
or  misconstruction  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Actually  it  is  not,  it  was  not.  a  mis- 
construction by  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
do  not  suppose,  because  of  a  4-to-4  ti" 
and  it  has  been  left  for  the  Senate  to 
consider. 

I  hope  that  we  wiU  be  able  to  proceed 
to,  if  not  an  immediate  vote,  at  least  a  i 
early  vote  and,  to  that  end.  Mr.  Pie.-.i- 
dent,  I  ask  on  the  pending  amendment. 
I  i-equest,  tlae  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
address  some  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama- 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
reply. 

Mr.  CANNON.  EarUer  we  discussed  the 
question  as  to  the  issues  that  would  be 
resolved.  There  was  some  question  then 
as  to  whether  issue  No.  2  would  have  been 
resolved. 
Mr,  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr    CANNON.  Do  I  miderstand  tiie 
(senator's  statement  now  is  that  if  his 
amendment,  as  amended,  including  di- 
visions 1  and  2,  were  a^roved  it  would 
resolve,  it  would,  in  effect,  have  resolved 
issue  No.  1  of  the  resolution,  issue  No  2 
of  the  resolution,  and  ballot  No.  120  and 
Issues  No.  6  and  7  m  the  resolution,  as 
well  as  the  other  so-called  skip-candi- 
date types  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  would  ultimately  have  to  decide 
what  it  is  going  to  do  with  the  skip- 
candidate  ballots? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands it,  issue  2.  the  recount  in  Merri^ 
mack,  Meredith,  and  Lancaster  would  be 
decided  if  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
ameidment  are  acted  on,  and  they  would 
be  in  line  to  be  acted  on. 
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Issue  No.  1,  that  would  not  be  resolved 
because  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
.from  Alabama  makes  two  parts  out  of 
ksue  No.  1.  It  docs  not  really  touch  or 
concern  the  present  issue  No.  1  because 
this  is  just  added  at  the  top  of  issue  No 
I  as  a  separate  issue,  but  it  would  decide 
I'sue  No.  2,  not  this  vote  right  here,  but 
when  we  get  to  the  otlier  order  of  divi- 
sion tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.    CANNON.    Does    the    Senator's 

amendments  prescribe  the  meclianics  of 

Romg  through  the  process;  that  is,  does 

he  just  say  that  the  Rules  Committee 

shall  do  it,  or  docs  he  prescribe  a  team' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  that  would  be  left  in 

the  discretion  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

They  could  prescribe  whatever  method 

they  saw  fit.  whether  it  be  done  by  the 

General  Accounting  Office  or  the  team 

that  the  Rules  Committee  had  working 

on  some  of  the  baUots,  but  it  would  be 

up  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  would 

anticipate  no  difficulty  at  all  in  agreeing 

on  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course,  the  main 
thing  Is  that  It  would  require  another 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
more  action  on  their  part. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  could  not  be.  per- 
haps, made  self-executing  whereby  a 
team  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  be  emirfoyed  to  do  this  thing  under 
the  dh-ection  of  Dr.  RIddlck.  or  someone 
else  we  wanted  to  direct  or  assume  the 
job  so  that  they  could,  perhaps,  get  on 
with  It  during  the  recess? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  certahily  have  no 
Objection  to  a  unanimous  consent  for  a 
modification  to  that  effect,  but  I  would 
assure  the  distinguished  chahman  that  I 
would  certainly  be  In  favor  of  any  Im- 
parual  group  dolns  this  because  I  believe 
;L^."il*^*^  *  mlnlaterial  act.  I  do  not  see 
thjt  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  discretion. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  be- 
Ueve  that  that  could  be  accomplished  by 
some  agency,  such  as  the  General  Ac- 

?2?™iSX5^®'  ^^^  **»«  supervision  of 
Dr.  Rlddtek  or  some  other  person,  and 

"°\r^J**^*  *"y  representatives  of  the 
parties  there  to  participate  in  this,  just 
a  mechanical  thing? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  TtuA  would  suit  me  and, 
?2.Z  J*T'  "  It  Is  now,  that  would  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, but  such  committee  would  not 
have  any  authority  to  make  any  decisions 
?"»»  0»n  to  bring  the  baUots  back  In 
fw  further  action  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  in  his 
amendment  as  amended,  either  In  his 
baric  one  or  tai  his  latest  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  prescribe  or  define 
what  a  "skip-candidate"  type  Is' 

Is  It  a  ballot  on  which  the  ckcle  Is 
mailed  at  the  head  and  every  other  race 
except  one.  and  that  being  the  Senate 
race  being  skipped.  Is  that  what  he  Is 
referring  to? 

Ml-.  ALMN.  No.  the  amendment  does 
not  say  but  it  would  obviously  be  a 
ballot  where  a  cross  had  been  placed  to 
the  chxle  under  ooe  ol  the  party 
emblems  and  then  aU  of  the  candidates 
in  that  column  having  had  a  cross 
placed  In  the  square  opposite  their  name, 
except  the  Senate  candidate  alone   or 
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So  Cynthia  Clark  was 
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Ash.  John  Eames,  Willan 
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That  consisted  of  all  of 
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Mr.  Wyman 
Miss  Clark, 


whichever  it  was.  who 
bath  tickets. 

That  was  the  situatior 
ber  279. 

Mr.  AT  J. EN.  Well,  I 
define  the  situation  of 
any  ballot  where  the 
the    circle    under    the 
party  and  in  the  squa 
name  there  was  no  ( 
mark  indicating  his  ^. 
were  crossmarks  in  the 
of  the  other  candidates" 
would  be  a  fair  statemen 
ballot  is. 

Mr.  CANNON.  On 
had  a  httle  different  ».. 
the  last  two,  where  there 
one  skip.  The  X  was  in 
top.    The   person   then 
Thomson  for  governor 
son  crossed  out  the  vott 
Then  he  went  down,  si 
man.  and  voted  for  the 
dates,  skipped  the  next 
for  three  out  of  four 
in  the  next  race,  then 
sheriff,  for  the  county 
county    treasurer,   for 

deeds,  and  skipped 

again,  was  running  on 
opposed;   then  went  to 
for  county  commissioner 
Young  for  county  co 
William  Lockhart  for 
checklist,  and  Joseph  L»^ 
Plus  Mr.  Wyman  there 
on  that  one. 

What  I  have  failed  to 
was  the  person  having  scr* 
Thomson,  Indicating  that 
him  and  then  scratched 
back  and  placed  an  x 
Thomson's  name  near  the 
eating  that  he  changed  h 
for  him.  changed  his  mind 
him  out  and  then  went  1 
again.  So  it  certamly  was 
at  least,  of  the  fact  that  th. 
believe  that  he  had  voted  a 
ticket  because  of  the  way 
baUot  in  going  through  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  Uk. 
littie  difference  of  opinion 
mittee  as  to  what  constituti  d 
"skip-candidate"  ballot, 
was  made  by  one  of  the 
if  only  a  senatorial  can- 
skipped,  that  definitely 
candidate  ballot.  But  If 
skips,  it  would  weaken  ti 
there  were  three  skips  the 
or  words  to  that  effect 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  « 

that  I  beheve  Mr.  Durkln 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is 

Mr.    CANNON.    But    j 

skipped  absent  any  other 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  committee 
took  the  iMjsition  that  as 
skips  stUl  kept  It  in  the 
candidate"  ballots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  TTie  Se 
That  is,  three  skips  plus  __ 
dence.  I  have  been  descrlbl^ 
ticular  ones  as  to  what 
dence  consisted  of. 

On  ballot  314  there  were 
skip  of  Louis  Wyman 
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James  H.  Hayes  for  councilor.  Ballot  314 
was  a  two-skip.  Ballot  324,  if  I  have  my 
figures  correctly,  was  the  ballot  where  the 
tierson  indicated  that  he  might  have  in- 
isnded  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman  and  even 
had  a  dot  in  the  Wjrman  square.  But  he 
cid  not  go  ahead  and  complete  it.  He  put 
l!is  pen  doxvTi  but  did  not  go  ahead  and 
c.inplete  the  mai-k. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  he  had  made  a  cross 
ill  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  ticket. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Seiiator  is  ab-so- 
iutely  correct. 

Ihsn  on  ballot  322.  that  was  the  ballot 
where  the  person  not  only  had  the  skips 
and  thajt  was  a  Durkin  ballot,  he  had  two 
.skips  on  the  Dui-km  side,  but  in  addition 
io  skipping  Mr.  Durkin  went  over  and 
voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  In  other  words,  he  had  the  X 
in  the  circle  and  came  down  here  and 
voted  for  Mi-.  Leonard.  He  skipped  Mr. 
Durkin.  Next  was  Helen  Bliss  and  he 
.-lapped  her.  He  went  over  and  voted  for 
.James  Cleveland  on  the  Republican  side. 
Then  he  went  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
dov  n  voting  in  the  square  of  every  other 
candidate  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  improperly  cast 
if  he  marked  through  the  name  of  the 
candidate  whose  square  he  did  not  cross. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  according  to  stat- 
ute. If  he  marked  through.  Of  course, 
uceording  to  the  Murchie  case,  if  you 
try  to  determine  the  intent  of  the  voter, 
that  again  raises  a  question.  Of  course, 
the  Murchie  case,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
.<ays  the  legislature  shall  prescribe  how 
tlio  ballot  shall  be  ca.st  but  shall  not  pre- 
scribe how  the  judicial  body  shall  count 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sider anything  that  the  Senator  would 
suggest. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  M0110N 


I  may  say  that  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment  the  thing  that 
creates  a  problem  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  act  on  it.  \\e  are 
pomg  to  have  to  specifically  define  what 
I.';  considered  a  skip  candidate.  We  vdll 
nave  to  write  that  into  the  amendment 
Itself,  I  believe,  rather  than  leave  it  up 
ID  the  Rules  Committee  to  go  back  and 
.'hassle  about  it  for  some  period  of  time. 
I  would  find  the  Senator's  amendment 
more  acceptable  if  we  were  able  to  Umit 
it  to  the  so-called  single  skip  type  be- 
cause they  very  clearly  pinpoint  the 
issue.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  had 
eight  of  those  of  the  single  skips,  al- 
Uiough  one  of  them  was  the  single  skip 
with  other  evidence,  that  being  ballot 
3-M,  and  the  other  e\idence  being  the  dot 
mark  where  the  person  put  their  pen 
down  and  then  omitted  crossing  in  the  X 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator's  pendmg 
amendment  is  to  retrieve  all  skip  candi- 
date ballots.  That  is  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  I  personally  Hke  re- 
trieving only  11.  but  feeUng  that  more 
Senators  would  like  to  go  In  and  retrieve 
all  of  tiiem  is  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment IS  couched  in  that  language  As  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  I  would  not  object 
to  a  tune  limit  on  my  origmal  amend- 
ment, not  as  amended.  I  would  have  to 
2  csubmit  it  to  the  Senate.  Of  com-se  I  am 
ifcady  to  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  said,  I  believe  we 
are  Komg  to  have  to  work  out  some  kind 
CI  a  definitive  language. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  prepared  to  offer  a  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  Senate  Resolution 
166.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  send  that  motion  to  the 
desk  today,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  1  hour  under  the  rale  begin  running 
at  3  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing July  4. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  object,  as  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, if  the  Senator  presents  such  a 
cloture  petition  on  tomorrow,  it  would 
be  voted  on  Tuesday,  imder  the  recess 
resolution  that  we  have  adopted.  With 
the  hope  that  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  come  in  tomorrow.  I  see  no  objection 
to  what  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
cbject,  was  not  a  cloture  petition  filed 
on  yesterday? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN,  lliat  ordinarily  would  b-:> 
'.oted  on  tcHnoiTow? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  not  be  voted  on 
under  the  plans  of  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  I  am  not 

saying  that.  Unless  consent  is  granted 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  going  to  object. 
I  am  trying  to  get  infomiation  on  the 
present  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Without  con- 
sent being  granted  to  the  request  I  have 
Just  made,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  come  in  tomorrow  and  for  the 
pending  matter  to  be  before  the  Senate 
before  a  cloture  motion  could  be  offered 
thus  assuring  a  cloture  vote  on  Tuesday* 
July  8.  My  purpose  at  this  thne  is  to  offer 
the  motion  that  will  get  consent  that  the 
rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  July  8  rather 
than  on  July  7. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  Will  there  or  wUl 
there  not  be  a  cloture  vote  tomorrow' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  of  now. 
there  still  will  be  a  cloture  vote 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Brock).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Could  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  enlighten  us  at  all 
m  the  terms  of  what  the  progi-am  might 
be  for  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  In  no 
position  at  the  moment  to  do  that  be- 
cause I.  myself,  am  not  aware  of  what 


the  program  will  be  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  If  the  Senator  would  request  a  quo- 
nun  call,  perhaps  after  a  while,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader 
could  be  obUged  to  that  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXII.  the  Chair,  without  objection 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legi.slative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

Cloture  Monou 
We.  the  underslsned  Senators,  In  accoiu- 
aiue  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  tho 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  novo 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  S.  Res 
166,  relating  to  the  deiermlnatiou  of  the  ccp- 
tested  election  lor  a  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  ot  New  Hamo- 
shlre.  '^ 

Mike  Manifitld,  Pobert  C.  Byrd,  Miiit 
Gravel.  Philip  A.  Hart,  WUliam  Prox- 
nilre,  Jennings  Randolph,  Daniel  K 
Inouye,  Walter  P^  Mondale,  James 
Abourezk,  Dale  »«mipers,  VPendell  H 
Ford.  John  Glenn,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Alan  Cranston,  John  C.  Culver 
Richard  "Dick"  Stone. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei  k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliont 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
30  mmutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  4 :  14 
P.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  4  -44  p  m  • 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'Mr.  Dole). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
Uie  ab.sence  of  a  quonmi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  c^erk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE 
NATION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr 
Dole)  laid  before  th?  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  need  for  energy  independ- 
ence, which  was  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  The  me.s- 
sage  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Every  so  often,  a  Nation  finds  itself 
at  a  crossroads.  Sometimes,  It  Is  fortu- 
nate and  recognizes  It  has  a  choice 
Sometimes  it  does  not. 

We  are  at  such  a  cro.ssroads  in  Amer- 
ica today. 
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The  cours?  we  select  will  touch  the 
iive.s  of  most  of  us  before  the  end  of  this 
•  entuiy  and  surely  affect  the  lives  of 
^venerations  of  Americans  yet  to  come 

Today.  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 

join  me  in  embarking  this  Nation  on  an 

excitine  new  course  which  will  help  as- 

ire  the  energy  independence  we  seek 

I' I'd  a  significantly  strengthened  econ- 

0  .  V  at  the  same  time. 
i  am  referring  to  the  establishment 

'•1  an  entirely  new  private  industry  in 
America  to  provide  the  fuel  for  nuclear 
jiowtr  rtsactors— the  eneigy  ip.source  of 
aie  luture.  I  am  reffrrimj  to  uranium 
eiMichment  which  is  pfest ntlv  h  Federnl 
Coveniment  monopoly. 

Without  question,  our  ciutuv  future 
V  :1I  become  more  reliant  on  nucbar  en- 
ergy as  tlie  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
'.;.'s  diminish. 

The  questions  we  must  answer  aip  .  l . 
^--hether  the  major  capital  requirements 
lor  constructing  new  uranium  enrich- 
meiit  faculties  will  be  ppid  for  hv  the 
i-ederal  taxpayer  or  by  piivate  enter- 
puse,  and  »2>  whether  a  major  new  and 
e.xpandmg  segment  of  oui  economy  will 
bf  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ' 
tn.ment  or  the  piivate  sector. 
.  "^''^^  H^'vate  sector  has  already  demon- 
i-ated  Its  capability  to  build  and  operate 
lu  ;uiium  enrichment  facilities  imder  con- 
tracts  with    the   Federal   Government 
fc>mce  it  is  also  wUUng  to  provide  the 
capital  needed  to  construct  new  uranium 
pHi  ichment  plants.  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
^Mcss    to    enact    legislation    to    enable 
American  Industry— with  all  its  financial 
resources,  management  capability  and 
terhnical  ingenuity— to  provide  the  en- 
Mched  uranium  needed  to  fuel  nuclear 
power  plants. 

1  believe  this  is  the  proper  and  correct 
course  for  America  to  take.  Xhe  alter- 
iiHtive  IS  continued  Federal  monopoly 
ot  this  service  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
<i  at  least  $30  billion  over  the  ne.\t  15 
•.(Mrs. 

The  enrichment  of  uranium— wliich 
"!f  "r;  IJI  ^^^^'  separating  the  fi.'>sion- 
able  U-235  in  uranium  from  non-fis- 
Moivable  parts  to  provide  a  more  potent 
mixture  to  fuel  nuclear  reactors— is  an 
e.s.sential  step  in  nuclear  power  produc- 

For    more    than    twenty    verrs     the 
United  States  Government  has  supplied 
the  em-ichment  services  for  every  nuclear 
reactor  m  America  and  for  many  others 
throughout  the  world.  Our  leadershiji  in 
t.iis  important  field  has  enabled  other 
nations  to  enjoy  the  beneflts  of  nuclear 
power  under  secure  and  prudent  condi- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  this  effort  has 
been  helpful  in  persuading  oUier  nations  • 
to  accept  International  safeguards  and 
torego  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
1:1  addiUon.  the  sale  of  our  enrichment 
>ci  vices  in  foreign  countries  has  returned  ' 
hundreds  of  millioiv;  of  doliurs  to  the 
vTr.ited  States. 

These  enrichment  services  i:ave  been 
provided  by  plants— owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  operated  by  private  indus- 
tr.y— in  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio,  and  Paducah,  Kentucky 
A  $1  bilUon  improvement  program  is  now 
underway  to  increa.se  the  producUon  ca- 
pacity of  these  plants  by   60  percent 
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But  this  expanded  cauaclty 
the  anticipated  needs   4f 
.years. 

The  United  States  is 
to  supply  the  fuel  needs 
dred  nuclear  power  plai*s 
begin  operation  by  the  ea 
mid-1974,  we  have  been 
nfw  orders  for  enriched  i.*, 
our  plant  capacity — inclu  1 
lion  improvement — is  ful  v 

In  short,  further  ir.cre 
ment  capacity  depend  on 
additional  plants,   wiih 
years  rcfiuir'-,d  foi  earh  i 
lullv  operation;il. 

Clearlv.  decision-;  mus 
"t lions  taken  today  if  \^ 
an  r^lequate  supply  oi 
tor  tlie  u'lr-lear  iioo? 
ture  and  if  we  are  to  retf 
?s  a  major  supplier  oi  en 
to  tiie  world. 

It  is  Miv  opinion  tiial  A 
enterprise  is  best  suuecl 
needs.  Already,  private  indli 
onr;trated  it.s  willingness 
.  major  responsibilities  invi 
fort.  With  proper  licensit 
cooporatjoii'and  lim;  od  a 
the  Federal  Governireni:. 
tor  c£»n  do  the  job  etTect 
cientl.v— and  at  enormous 
American  taxpayer.  In  tl 
public  benefits  will  be  prov 
term  ba.sis  by  private 
P:'yeis. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pn 
to   the  Congress   to  auth 
nient  assurances  iiecessai  r 
enterprise  to  enter  into  th 
A  number  of  compellmg 
foi-  private  ownership,  as 
tion,  of  uranium  enrichnie 
niarket  for  nuclear  fuel  is 
in  the  private  sector,  l 
I'lanium  enrichment  is  clc 
in  nature. 

Tiio  uranium  enrichmen 
the  making  of  a  new  ind 
private  sector  in  much  tin 
tion  a>,  the  proce.ss  for  synt 
v.ith  early  Government 
eventually  being  leplacec 
enterpricic. 

One  of  the  strcngth.s  of  i 
enterprise  system  is  its  abil 
to  unusual  challenges  and 
with  ingenuity,  vigor,  and 
significant  opportunity  ma 
for  many  firms— old  and  n 
cipate  in  the  growth  of  the 
lichment  industry.  Just  as 
oil  are  supplied  to  cloctr 
private  firms  on  a  competi 
riched  uranium  should 
them  in  the  same  fashion 
Tiie  energy  consumer 
benefit.  The  production  of 
now  costs  between  25  and 
than    electricity    produced 
fuels.  :^t  is  not  vulnerable 
whims  or  unwarranied  pr 
foreign  energy  suppliers 
the  past  15  years  of  e:.^ 
meroial  nuclear  power  ha; 
leled  record  of  safe  operatic  i 

The  key  technology  of 
enrichment  process  is  secret 
main  subject  to  continued 
safeguards,  and  export  conliols. 
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But  for  several  yeare 
qualified  American  c 
granted  access  to  the  «v„c» 
nology  under  carefully  con 
tions  to  enable  them  to 
mercial  potential  for  pr 
plants. 

The  Government-owned 
fusion  enriching  plants  havt 
and  with  e\er- improving 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
private  group  has  chosen 
monstrated  process  as  pai 
billion  proposal  to  build  ar 
plant  serving  90  nuclear 
and   abroad   in   the   1980's 
studying  the  potential  of 
centrifuge  process.  Thougl 
large-scale    operation.     th( 
procefo — which   uses   much 
thaji  the  older  process — is  i 
for  commercial  application, 
I  lielieve  we  must  move  i 
botii  technologies  and  enc 
petiti\-e  private  entry  into 
ment  bu.sincss  with  both  me 
vote  gaseous  diffusion  plai 
buiit  first  to  provide  the 
needed    increase    in    capac 
should  proceed  simultaneous 
nierciul  development  of  th 
pi  cress. 

Witii  this  comprehensiv, 
the  United  States  can  reopen 
••order  book.-  rea.ssert  its  s 
the  worlds  major  supplier 
uranium,  and  develop  a  st^ 
enrichment  industr.-,-  to  help 
national  economy. 

For  a  number  of  reason, 
amount  of  governmental 
necessary  to  make  private  ci 
uranium  enrichment  industi 

The  initial  investment  i-. 
ior  such  ma.ssive  projects  ar  > 
technology  involved  is 
by    the   Government.    There 
guards    that  must  be  rigidl  r 
The  Government  has  a 
help  ensure  that  these 
perform  as  expected.  ^x« 
and  reliable  service  to  both 
foreign  customers. 

Under  the  legislation  I  ani 
today,  the  Energy  Research 
opmpnt  Administration  wc 
ized  to  negotiate  and  enter  xxi«i 
with  private  groups  intereste  1 
mg,  owning,  and  operating  a 
f'.ision  uranium  enrichment 

ERDA  would  also  be  au 
gotiate  for  construction  of . 
fuge  enrichment  plants  w 
finitive  proposals  for  such 
made  by  the  private  sector. 
Contract  authority  in  the  » 
bilhon  will  be  needed,  but  w 
most  no  actual  Government 
to  be  involved.  In  fact,  the  l 
private  enrichment  industr 
erate  substantial  revenues 
States    Treasury    through 
Federal  income  taxes  and 
for    use    of    Government- 
nology. 

Under    tlie    proposed    ari 
there  will  be  an  opportunity 
investment  in  these  plants,  aiu, 
plants  will  remain  firmly  undei 
trol.  There  will  be  no  sharlnr 
technology  and,  there  will  be 
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on  the  amount  of  capacity  each  plant  can 
commit  to  foi'eign  customers. 

In  addition,  all  exports  of  riant  prod- 
ucts will  continue  to  be  made  pmsuant 
to  Govenmiental  Agreements  for  Coop- 
eration with  other  Nations.  All  will  be 
-•^ubjec  t  to  appropriate  safeguards  to  pre- 
clude use  for  other  than  agreed  peaceful 
purposes. 

Toreign  investors  aud  customers  would 
not.  have  access  to  sensitive  classified 
ie.:hnology.  Proposals  from  American  en- 
lichere  to  shai'e  techaology  would  be 
evaluated  separately,  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  careXul  Government  review  and 
approval. 

rinaliy.  the  plants  proposed  will  be  de- 
signed and  built  to  produce  low  enriched 
fuel  wliich  is  suitable  only  for  commer- 
cial power  reactors — not  for  nuclear 
explosives. 

In  the  remote  event  that  a  propcsed 
private  venture  did  not  .-ucceed.  this  leg- 
islation would  enable  the  Government 
to  take  actions  necessary  to  assme  that 
plants  will  be  brought  on  line  in  time  to 
supply  domestic  and  foreign  customer's 
when  uranium  emicluuent  services  are 
needed. 

I  have  instructed  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  to  im- 
plement backup  contingency  measures, 
including  continuation  of  conceptual  de- 
sign activities,  researcli  and  development, 
and  technology  assistance  to  tlie  private 
sector  on  a  cost-recoveiy  basis. 

ERDA  would  also  be  able  to  purchase 
from  a  private  firm  design  work  on  com- 
ponents that  could  be  used  in  a  Govern- 
ment plant  in  the  unlikely  event  that  a 
venture  fails. 

Finally,  I  pledge  to  all  customers — do- 
mestic and  foreign — who  place  orders 
witli  our  private  suppUers  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  guarantee 
that  these  order's  are  filled  as  needed. 
Those  who  are  first  in  line  with  oirr  pri- 
vate sources  will  be  first  in  line  to  re- 
ceive supplies  under  this  assmance.  All 
contracted  oUigations  will  be  honored. 

I  also  pledge  that  cooperative  agree- 
ments made  with  private  firms  under  the 
proposed  new  authority  will  fully  reflect 
the  public  interest.  In  fact,  all  contracts 
will  be  placed  before  the  C(»rgress  in  ad- 
vance of  their  effectiveness.  The  Con- 
gress will  have  full  and  comidete  review 
of  each  one. 

In  sum,  the  program  I  am  proposing 
will  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
strength  and  resoui'cefulness  of  industry 
and  Government. 

It  will  reinforce  the  world  leadership 
we  now  enjoy  in  uraniimi  enrichment 
technology.  It  will  h^  insure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  the  reliable  enei-gy 
for  America.  It  will  move  America  one 
big  step  nearer  energy  independence. 

Although  the  development  of  a  com- 
petitive nuclear  fuel  Industry  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  overall  energy  strat- 
egy, we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  con- 
serve the  more  traditional  energy  re- 
sources on  which  we  have  relied  for  gen- 
erations. And  we  must  accelerate  our 
exploration  of  new  sources  of  energy  for 
tlie  future— including  solar  power,  the 
hai-nessing  of  nuclear  fusion  and  de- 
yelopment  of  nuclear  breeder  reactors 


which  are  safe,  environmentally  sound 
and  reliable. 

I  ask  the  Congress  for  early  authoriza- 
tion of  this  program. 

GiBALo  R.  Ford. 

The  VViute  Hodse,  June  26,  1975. 


I- U CLEAR  FUEL  ASSURANCE  ACT 
Oi^  1975— S.  2035 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presid*mt.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sent 
to  the  Senate  today  a  message  on  t.hc 
•■nbject  of  ercrgy  independence. 

By  request,  in  behalf  cf  myself  and  the 
Ssnr^tor  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker).  I 
.send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  on  thst  subject,  together  with 
a  s?:;tion-by-section  analysis  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  rrlnted  ir.  the 

RECORD. 

TI:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred;    and,    without    objection,    the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
EiLL  Analysis 
Seoticu  1  of  the  proposed  bill  cites  the  Act 
as  the  "NiTiear  Fuel  Asstrrance  Act  of  1975." 
Section  2  of  the  proposed  bUl  voutd  ameud 
Cliaptsr  5,  Production  of  Special  Nuclear  Ma- 
terial, of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  as  amended, 
by  adding  a  new  Section  45,  entitled  'Coop- 
erative  Arrangements  for  Private  ProjecU,  to 
Provide  Urauiuia  Enrlcbmeut  Services." 

Subsectiju  a.  of  the  new  Section  45  wovUd 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
KeKearch  and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  to  enter  Into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  private  enterprise  to  ladUtate 
the  development  of  a  competiUve  private  in- 
dustry for  the  enrichment  of  uranium  to 
make  fuel  for  nuclear  pow«sr  plants.  This 
subsection  would  enable  the  Administrator 
to  promote  private  investment  In  the  con- 
struction, ownership  and  operation  of  ura- 
nium enrichment  plants  by  providing  such 
Government  cooperation  and  as.stirancea  as 
are  determined  to  be  neceasary  and  In  Uie 
best  interests  of  the  Govermnent  after  de- 
tailed negotiation  with  selected  Individual 
proposers  of  enrichment  services.  Such  nego- 
tiations wotild  be  directed  toward  obtaining 
arrangements  most  advantageous  to  the  Gor- 
ernment  and  the  public  interest  and  with  a 
degree  of  risk  to  the  private  entrepreseurs 
consistent  with  the  obJecUve  of  creating  a 
private  cor*petitive  uranitun  enrichment 
industry. 

Cooperative  arrangements  authorized  by 
Section  45a  could  include  such  Oovemment 
cooperation  and  assurances  as  enamerated 
In  the  bill,  including  the  specific  aixtborlty 
provided  in  subcectlon  46a(5),  for  tbe  Oor- 
ernment  to  acquire  the  usets  or  interests 
and  assume  the  lUbUlUea  (including  debt) 

of  a  private  enrichment  firm  in  the  event 

which  Is  highly  tmlikely — that  private  In- 
dustry could  not  complete  a  plant  or  bring  It 
into  operation.  It  is  intended  that  any  under- 
taking by  the  Government  under  subeecUon 
45a(5)  to  acquire  assets  or  Interest  and  to 
as.sume  liabilities  of  a  private  venture  would 
terminate  after  approximately  one  year  of 
commercial  operation  of  a  pUnt.  The  precise 
period  would  be  defined  during  the  nego- 
tiations of  defined  agreements.  Any  obliga- 
tions to  pay  off  debt  and  to  acquire  equity 
Interest  would  be  limited  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  b.  of  the  new  Section  45  would 
provide  for  review  by  th©  .Joint  Committee 
on  AtoDTlc  Energy  of  the  ba£l«  for  any  coop- 
erative arrangeixieut.  or  ftmi>«>^mfnt  thereof, 
which  tlie  Administrator  proposes  to  under- 
take, including  the  basis  for  acquiring  assets 
or  Interests,  or  assuming  liabilities  of  aay 


private  venture,  and  any  plan  the  Adminis- 
trator may  have  for  nuKilfying,  completing, 
operating,  or  disposing  of  any  plant  built 
under  a  cooperative  agreement. 

Section  3  oi  the  proposed  Nuclear  Fuel  As- 
surance Act  would  auihoriae  the  Admiuis- 
irator  of  KKDA  to  enioi-  into  coutrac-s.  pur- 
.suaut  to  the  new  .subsecti.,n  45a.  in  an 
amount  not  to  excee^t  C8  biUlon,  as  msv  1k- 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts.  This  amount 
1-  an  estimate  of  the  total  pot-'ntial  cast  to 
the  Government  in  the  tmexpected  evt-it 
tha.  a!l  prlvata  ventures  covered  by  coopera- 
tive arrangements  were  to  fail  and  It  was 
then  neoessa'T  for  the  Government  to  assuire 
?.s:ets  and  li.ibiliiles  of  the  ventures,  i.'fee 
ovtr  plants.  ;.i  a  compensate  domc?;ic  In- 
vestt>rs.  It  is  not  expected  that  anv  of  t.s 
these  funds  would  be  esprnded  for  the  a:- 
sumpiiou  oi  private  ventures,  but  the  an- 
thorizatioa  i.s  uecc-5sary  to  provi:le  assurance, 
to  cuaio.-ners  a;iil  .•■•ourSSa  of  debt  fii-.HUcinj 
f.~r  private  prorlucers.  of  the  Feder.'il  Govcm- 
ments  comnilt.v.ont  to  crest;  a  ccmoetlti-.-e 
industry. 

Section  3  wonld  also  provide  that.  In  ihe 
even;  of  Government  assumotlon  of  the 
debt.s.  in  cere,  ts  and  liabllitlss"  of  a  private 
ventiue,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
secure  funds  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  liquidate  contract  authority,  up 
to  the  levels  previously  provided  m  an  appro- 
priations Act. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  would  an- 
thorl7.»  the  Administrator  of  ERDA  to  initiate 
preliminary  engineering  design  and  plaaiUiig 
for  expansion  of  a  Government-owned  ura- 
nium enrichment  facility  for  coniingeiicv 
purposes. 

RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pretid^nt, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour-  of  5 :  17  p  jn. 

Thereupon,  at  4:47  pjn.  the  Seiaate 
took  a  recess  for  30  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:17  pjn 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  iMi-.  Stone)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  The 
clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr- 
Stone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordeied. 


EMERGENCY    COMPENSATION    AND 
SPECIAL      DNEMPLOYMENT      AS- 
SISTANCE   EXTENSION    ACT    OF 
1975— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr-.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  KH.  6900  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  read  a.s 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
a^reehig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  hUl  (HJi 
8900)  to  provide  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
benefits  under  the  emergency  tmemploy- 
ment  compensatton  program  and  the  special 
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unemployment  assUtance  program,  to  extend 
the  special  unemploTment  assistance  pro- 
gram Jor  1  year,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  conferwoe 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  lecom- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
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pe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congbes- 
sioNAL  RccoRD  Of  today.) 

Mr.  lONO.  Mr.  President,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  Senate's  point  of  view, 
<!t  Y^  *  ^^^  successful  conference, 
with  the  excepuon  of  one  amendment, 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
which  would  move  forward  the  housing 
tax  credit. 

The  House  was  willing  to  agree  to  the 
part  of  the  amendment  which  was  fa- 
vored by  the  Senator  from  Rorida  (Mr 
Chius)  that  would  take  care  of  the 
problem  Involved  In  the  date  of  the 
lowest  price  and  the  regulation  aspect  of 
the  amendment,  but  they  were  unwilling 
to  move  forward  the  date  of  the  tax 
credit  on  housing. 

It  is  understood  on  both  sides  that  we 
wiU  discuss  this  matter  at  a  future  date 
because  I  personally  would  Insist  that  we 
extend  the  tax  cut  Into  next  year,  that 
"lis  measiu-e  should  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  that.  However,  we  were 
compelled  to  yield  on  that  part  of  it. 

Mr,  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  HJl.  6900.  extending  and  modi- 
lying  the  programs  of  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  special  im- 
emplojmient  assistance  will  assure  the 
continuation  of  benefits  under  these  pro- 
grams to  more  than  250,000  Individuals 
who  wiU  otherwise  have  their  payments 
cut  ofr  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  we  were 
unable  to  convince  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  agree  to  a  Senate 
amendment  with  respect  to  making  the 
tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  resi- 
dence applicable  to  housing  constructed 
after  March  26  and  up  to  June  19  of  this 
year.  Despite  our  best  efforts  In  this  re- 
gard, we  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
agreement  on  that  Issue.  In  most  other 
respects,  however,  the  conference  agree- 
ment Incorporates  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  under  which  the  emergency 
unemployment  benefits  program  will 
ctmtlnue  to  provide  unemployed  Individ- 
uals with  a  maximum  of  65  weeks  of 
benefits  to  all  States  through  the  end  of 
this  year  with  the  duration  of  benefits 
after  that  time  being  dependent  upon  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  in  each 
State.  In  States  with  more  than  6-per- 
cent unemployment.  65  weeks  of  benefits 
will  be  available;  in  SUtes  with  between 
5-  and  6-percent  unemployment,  52 
weeks  of  benefits  will  be  avaUable.  Where 
insured  unemployment  is  below  5  per- 
cent, benefit  duraUon  will  be  limited  to 
the  39  weeks  provided  under  the  regtilar 
and  extended  benefit  programs  of  per- 
manent law. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  Senate 
amendments  extending  the  emergency 
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program  later  this  year  and  may  seek  to 
modify  the  triggering  provisions  in  what- 
ever legislation  it  may  send  us  on  that 
subject.  Similarly,  it  was  understood  by 
the  conferees  that  the  Senate  is  not  fore- 
closed from  pursuing  tlie  housing  tax 
credit  amendment  on  another  appro- 
priate piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.   ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  then  that  the  effect  of  the 
conference  report  is  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  having  to  do  with 
the  tax  credit  on  the  purchase  of  new 
homes,  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
offered    by    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  was  agreed 
to;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  after  the  time  for  debate  on 
the  bill  as  it  was  before  the  Senate,  was 
rejected    by    the    conference;    is    that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  that  part  was  not  ac- 
cepted. I  am  disappointed  it  was  not, 
but  I  will  seek  to  bring  that  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  a  future  date. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  will.  I 
might  state  when  that  time  comes  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  support  that  effort  as  a  separate 
bill  or  as  having  been  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee., 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  was  trying  to  uphold 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senators  com- 
mittee when  he  was  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  As 
a  separate  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  be  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that  unless  the  House  sends  us  a 
separate  bUl  dealing  with  a  tax  credit 
on  housing  we  would  have  to  amend  some 
other  bill.  But  that  we  will  seek  to  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  might  be  amended  In 
committee  after  a  hearing  though. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  supiwrt 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6900  and 
urge  prompt  passage  of  this  report  by  the 
Senate.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall  from 
the  debate  on  this  bill  last  week,  HR 
6900  has  as  its  principal  purpose  the  ex- 
tension of  two  of  our  temporary  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  programs 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  with  but  two 
exceptions,  the  House  conferees  accepted 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Federal 
supplemental    benefits    program.    Addi- 
rionally.  the  House  conferees  accepted  all 
of  the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate 
to  the  special  unemployment  assistance 
irogram.   Therefore.   Mr.   President,   it 
(  mnot  be  denied  that  we  had  an  excel- 
■nt  coiiference.  The  distinguished  chair- 
nan  of  our  Committee  on  Finance  is  to 
.>e  commended  for  his  leadership  m  se- 
'  unng  the  agreement  of  the  House  eon- 
lerees  to  the  Senate  amendments 
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Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
That  is  the  function  of  the  conference 
report.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  good  bill 
which  merits  the  support  of  all  Senators. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
contains  a  mechanism,  effective  Janu- 
ai-y  1,  1976,  for  the  orderly  phasing  down 
of  emergency  benefits  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  when  and  as  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  improves.  The  concept  of 
a  "trigger-off"  was  and  is  supported  by 
the  administration.  It  had  the  support 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Senate  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  bill  now  before  us.  A  second  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  bill  is  that  persons 
receiving  emergency  benefits,  which 
cover  the  40th  through  the  65th  weeks 
of  benefits,  would  be  required  to  register 
for  an  approved  training  program  if  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met. 

With  these  amendments,  the  bill  vnW 
continue  the  emergency  benefits  program 
through  March  31,  1977.  The  bill  tlius 
both  responds  to  the  need  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  emergency  benefits  program 
and  deals  with  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  emergency  benefit  program 
As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  President,  two 
of  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  emer- 
gency benefits  program  were  deleted  in 
conference.   The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments related  to  the  conditions  under 
which  an  individual  receiving  emergency 
benefits  may  refuse  a  job  offer.  The  sec- 
ond Senate  amendment  on  which  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  provided  for 
general  revenue  financing  of  the  emer- 
gency benefits  program.  There  were  some 
problems  with  these  two  amendments, 
but  I  am  confident  that  these  two  sub- 
.jects  will  receive  further  study  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House.  I  therefore  support 
the  final  bill   even  without  these  two 
amendments. 

I  should  also  Uke  to  note  that  the 
Senate  amendments  to  correct  some 
techmcal  defects  in  the  housing  tax 
credit  were  accepted  by  the  House.  How- 
ever, the  House  conferees  would  not  agree 
to  extend  the  housing  credit  to  cover 
homes  built  after  March  26  and  before 
June  19  of  this  year.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  on  this  point,  but  with  the 
clrar  understanding  that  the  issue  may 
well  be  raised  again  later  this  year 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  say- 
ing simply  that  the  Senate  passed  a  good 
bill  last  week  and  that  the  overwhelmiuK 
majority  of  the  Senate's  amendments 
were  pre.<^erved  in  conference.  This  is  still 
a  good  bill  which  warrants  prompt 
passage.  ^ 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
who  was  chairman  of  the  conference,  my 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  and  commenda- 
tions for  the  expeditious  and  fair  way  in 
which  he  handled  this  matter 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  report  on  H  R 
6900    This  legislation  will  provide  vital 
additional  protection  for  the  more  than 
8.5  million  unemployed  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  who.  although  ready 


willing  and  able  to  accept  employment, 
have  been  unable  to  find  jobs  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  current  economic  crisis. 
Without  this  legislation  2  million  unem- 
ployed American  workers  woidd  exhaust 
their  entitlements  to  unemployment  com- 
pemation  benefits  during  fi.scal  year 
1976. 

This  bill  amends  two  emergency  pro- 
grams enacted  last  December  to  combat 
the  intolerably  high  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment which  this  Nation  continues  to  ex- 
perience. Workers  who  are  covered  by 
the  special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram will  be  eligible  for  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  unemployment  assistance — ^pro- 
viding up  to  39  weeks  of  benefits- 
through  calendar  year  1976.  The  SUA 
progi-am  provides  unemployment  com- 
pensation protection  for  workers  who.  al- 
though having  substantial  labor  market 
attachment,  are  ineligible  for  Ijenefits 
under  the  regular  unemployment  insur- 
ance system. 

Workers  receiving  benefits  under  the 
rSB  program  will  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  of  FSB  for 
a  total  of  65  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  regular  unem- 
ployment Insui-ance  program,  the  Fed- 
eral-State extended  benefits  program  and 
tlie  Federal  supplemental  benefits  pro- 
gram through  March  of  1977.  The  FSB 
program  protects  workers  who  are  suf- 
fering long-term  unemployment  and  have 
exhausted  their  entitlements  under  the 
regular  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  Federal-State  extendt-d 
benefits  program. 

In  considering  the  differences  between 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  conference  committee  acted 
with  a  true  spirit  of  compromise,  witli 
full  cognizance  of  the  urgent  need  to 
enact  this  legislation  before  the  Congress 
adjourns   for   the   July   Fourth   recess. 
Despite  the  speed  with  which  it   was 
necessary  to  act,  the  biU  before  us  in- 
corporates some  of  the  best  provisions 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 
As  with  all  compromises,  there  are 
elements  of  this  legislation  with  which 
I  am  not  in  full  accord.  I  am  wary  of 
the  potential  impact  of  the  trigger  re- 
quirements for  the  FSB  program  adopt- 
ed by  the  Finance  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  the  conferees 
There  is,  in  my  judgment,  danger  that 
certain  States  which  have  relatively  low- 
statewide  unemployment,  as  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  will  trigger  out 
of  some  or  all  of  the  FSB  program  next 
January  1.  Some  of  those  States  may 
contain  large  metropoUtan  areas  suffer- 
ing significant  imemployment.  and  cen- 
tral   city    areas    where    unemployment 
overall  may  continue  to  run  as  high  as  10 
or  15  percent,  even  though  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State  as  a  whole  is  much 
lower.  To  deprive  unemployed  workers 
m  those  areas  of  the  benefits  provided  bv 
this  act  at  a  time  when  they  may  well 
be  expenencmg  as  much  difficulty   in 
obtaining  employment  as  simUariy  sit- 
uated  workers   m  States   with   higJier 
overall     unemployment     concerns     me 
deeply. 

For  this  reason,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  is  retained  in   the 
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confereiKe  report,  which  would  delay 
the  trigger  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  finance  Committee  until 
January  1,  1976.  This  will  allow  ample 
time  to  study  the  impact  of  these  trlg- 
Kers  on  unemployed  workers,  and  per- 
mit the  Congress  to  take  action  to  alter 
the  trigger  requirements,  if  dictated  by 
tiie  economic  situation. 

With  regard  to  altering  criteria  for 
ehgibility  for  benefits  under  the  FSB 
program,  the  conference  report  retains 
a  provision  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  modified  by  an  amend- 
ment which  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Williams,  to  require  FSB  claimants  to 
be  in  a  job  training  or  retraining  pro- 
gram, or  to  apply  for  such  a  program  if 
the  appropriate  State  agency  determines 
uiat  they  have  need  of  upgrading  or 
broadening  their  occupational  skills  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  find  gainful  em- 
ployment. The  bill  requires  that  luiem- 
Ployed  workers  apply  to  training  pro- 
grams only  If  they  are  available  without 
cost  to  him  or  her.  and  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  his  or  her  home. 

Tlie  House  conferees  rejected  a  Sen- 
ate adopted  provision  to  substantially  al- 
ter the  so-called  suitable  work  requiie- 
ment  by  rer-uiring  FSB  recipients  to 
accept  vli  tuallv  any  offer  of  employment, 
without  regard  to  previous  work  ex- 
perience, or  training  abilities.  The  con- 
cern which  led  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance to  recommend  this  amendment 
can  be  carefully  studied  in  the  context 
of  comprehensive  unemployment  insur- 
ance reform  and  dealt  with  at  such  a 
time  as  the  Congress  considers  perma- 
nent unAnployment  insurance  reform 
legislation. 

Tlie  conference  committee  adopted  all 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  amendments  to  the  special 
unemployment  assistance  program,  In- 
cluding the  amendment  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  up  to  30  weeks  of  benefits 
through  December  1976.  The  House  bill 
had  cut  maximum  eligibility  back  to  26 
weeks  effective  June  30,  1976. 

I  would  like  to  thank  and  commend  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have 
acted  so  expediUously  in  clearing  this 
legislation  for  the  President's  signature 
before  June  30.  In  particular,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committee,  Mr.  Williahs,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Fmance  Ccnnmittee,  Mr.  Long 
and  Mr.  Cxtrtis.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Ullmaw.  and  that  committees  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Compensation 
chairman.  Mr.  Corman.  These  gentlemen 
have  acted  In  full  recognition  of  the 
urgent  consideration  this  legislation 
required. 

As  a  direct  result  of  our  action  on  this 
bill,  over  250,000  unemployed  workers, 
who  would  otherwise  have  exhausted 
their  entiUements  to  unemployment 
compensation  b3neflts  by  July  1,  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  provide  at  least  a 
minimum  level  of  Income  security  for 
themselves  and  tlielr  families. 

I  particularly  Join  Senator  Curtis  In 
applauding  the  very  fine  work  by  our 
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We  worked  out  what  I  tliink  is  a  fair 
conference  report.  In  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  type  of  thing 
could  not  be  done  where  other  issues 
involve    the    jurisdiction    of    two   com- 
mittees. 
Thi.s  is  not  the  first  time  these  two 
ommittees  have  done  that.  Senators  will 
•eca'.l  we  had  a  pension  reform  bill  before 
iic  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  and  the 
.abor  Committee  appointed  about  half 
.he  conferees  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
i?e  appointed  about  half.  There  was  a 
long  conference.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Wit- 
;  lAMs.  Uie  chaimian  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, was  chairman  of  the  conferees, 
.;nd  it  worked  out  extremely  well.  We 
•imply  respected  them  in  their  area  and 
ihey  respected  us  in  ours.  It  was  a  suc- 
cessful conference. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  stop  this 
thing  of  having  to  spend  so  much  time 
arguing  about  committee  jurisdiction 
and  just  work  together.  That  is  all  that 
has  to  be  done,  as  I  see  it,  to  solve  most 
of  these  difficult  problems  which  involve 
the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one 
committee. 

Just  name  tlie  conferees  for  two  of 
ihem  and  let  one  committee  recommend 
the  amendments  in  their  area  of  exper- 
tise and  the  other  in  their  area  and  try 
to  work  out  in  conference  our  differences. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
ior  a  rollcall  vote  on  this,  I  do  not  think 
•here  is  any  substantial  opposition  to 
tills  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  us  who  had  that  feeling  last 
r'riday,  but  there  were  five  rollcall  votes 
after  we  departed,  having  been  told,  in 
essence,  it  would  take  20  minutes  with  no 
votes,  and  on  tlie  basis  of  that  many  of 
us  who  supported  the  measure  were  not 
recorded.  We  were  somewhere  else,  other 
than  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  take  up  H  Jl.  6900, 
Emergency  Compensation  and  Special 
Unemployment  Assistance  Extension 
Act  of  1975,  I  want  to  express  my  con- 
tinued support  for  this  bill. 

The  Finance  Committee  did  a  fine  job 
m  reporting  out  this  legislation  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  committee 
members  resisted  the  urge  to  fine  tune 
it  out  of  recognition  and  they  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  restraint. 

I  have  to  admit.  Mi-.  President,  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
I  had  expressed  concern  about  these  so- 
called  temporary  or  emergency  measures 
Many  times  they  seem  to  have  a  longer 
life  span  than  the  Members  who  urged 
their  passage.  My  concern  lias  not  been 
completely  abated  but  I  recognize  the 
need  for  swift  action. 

Certainly,  these  times  of  excessive  un- 
employment demand  quick  and  respon- 
sible action  from  Congress.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  we  need  to  guard  against 
the  possible  evolution  of  a  protracted  in- 
come maintenance  system  without  the 
benefit  of  a  full  and  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  all  similar  and  related  pro- 
grams. A  thorough  evaluation  not  unlike 
the  one  I  have  proposed  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 152  to  expand  our  own  oversight 
activities. 

The  House  passed  the  conference  re- 
port and  I  think  we  should  Join  in  sup- 


porting this  emergency  legislation  to 
help  those  currently  without  jobs.  But 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  i-esponsibility  goes  beyond 
emergency  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
for  the  recoid  to  show  that  I  am  merely 
trying  to  show  consideration  lor  the  Sen- 
ators. It  I  had  known  the  Senator  was 
going  to  miss  a  rollcall  vote,  at  the  prior 
time  I  would  have  tried  to  withhold  ac- 
tion at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  atter  I  talked 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  decided 
to  leave.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  here. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  anyone  in  a  situ- 
ation of  missing  a  vote.  I  do  not  ask  for 
rollcall  votes  frequently,  but  I  do  sup- 
port the  conference  report  and  I  did 
support  many  of  the  amendments  offered 
last  Friday. 

It  is  my  understanding  most  of  the 
Senators  have  been  waiting  around  for 
the  vote,  and  they  are  here. 

Mr.  IXDNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  I  ask  that  the  roll- 
call be  a  10-minute  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ui-ge  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  6900,  the  Emergency  Com- 
pensation and  Special  Unemployment 
A.ssistance  Extension  Act  of  1975. 

This  is  must  legislation,  urgenUy  re- 
quiring enactment  before  June  30,  when 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  who 
have  not  been  able  to  find  jobs  will  begin 
to  exhaust  the  emergency  unemployment 
assistance  that  has  sustained  them  in 
the  recession. 

The  most  important  features  of  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  conference,  are 
the  extension  of  the  maximum  65  weeks 
of  benefits  under  the  regulai-  program 
for  another  21  months  and  the  addition 
of  13  weeks  of  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment assistance  for  jobless  persons  who 
were  not  covered  by  the  regular  program. 
If  H.R.  6900  were  not  enacted,  figures 
compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  show  that,  over  the  next 
3  months,  675,200  persons  would  run  out 
of  weekly  benefits  under  the  emergency 
extensions  of  the  regular  program  and 
95,600  would  exhaust  their  full  entiUe- 
ment  under  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  program. 

At  least  a  significant  fraction  of  these 
persons,  on  the  order  of  250,000,  would 
have  their  weekly  payments  interi-upted 
if  action  on  H.R.  6900  is  delayed  beyond 
June  30. 

To  prevent  these  additional  hardships 
I  beUeve  the  Senate  should  act  swiftly 
to  approve  the  conference  report. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  I  am 
altogether  satisfied  with  its  provisions 
The  conference  has  agreed  to  report 
several  matters  that  I  have  felt  should 
be  con.sidered  only  in  the  context  of  a 


comprehensive  reform  of  the  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  system,  and  not  in 
urgent  legislation  of  this  type. 

First,  there  Is  the  matter  of  a  new  tiig- 
ger  mechani.sni  proposed  by  the  Pinaixe 
Committee  to  phase  out  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  if  pnd 
when  unemployment  begins  to  decline. 
The  conference  has  reported  these  provi- 
sions as  they  pas.sed  the  Senate,  provid- 
ing for  a  reduction  to  52  weeks  of  maxi- 
mum benefit.s  in  any  State  whose  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  faUs  below  6 
percent  and  a  reduction  to  39  weeks 
w  hen  the  lUR  falls  below  5  percent,  "nie 
new  trigjier  nieclianism  would  go  into 
effect  on  Januai-y  31,  1976. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  if  the  tiig- 
gers  were  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  all  26  weeks  of  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  would  tei-mi- 
nate  in  seven  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  States  are  Colorado,  Iowa. 
Kansas.  North  DakoU.  South  Dakota. 
Texas,  and  Wyoming,  where  the  insured 
unemployment  rate  is  below  5  percent  a-- 
of  May  31. 

In  five  other  States,  if  the  triggri 
were  to  be  ajiplied  on  July  1.  maximum 
benefits  would  be  reduced  to  52  week.s. 
These  States  are  Hawaii.  Louisiana. 
Nebraska.  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia  where 
the  insured  unemployment  i-ate  is  be- 
tween 5  and  €  percent  as  of  May  31. 

In  terms  of  impact  on  individuals  in 
these  State.s,  data  compiled  by  the  Labur 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  indicai*' 
that  approximately  71,000  persons  will 
exhaust  their  benefits  in  each  of  tiie  first 
two  quarters  of  1976  as  a  i-esult  of  the 
application  of  the  new  tiiggers. 

Since  under  this  bill  the  triggers  are  to 
be  applied  on  a  State-by-State  ba.si... 
.some  inequities  may  result,  parUcularl-. 
with  respect  to  unemployed  persons  in 
pockets  of  high  unemployment  within  p. 
State.  In  some  sections  of  many  State.';, 
the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  15  per- 
cent and  can  be  expected  to  remain  high 
for  many,  many  months.  When  the 
State's  overall  miemployment  rate  drops 
below  trigger  levels,  however,  emergency 
benefits  would  be  reduced  in  duration, 
and  jobless  per.sons  in  areas  of  concen- 
trated unemployment  would  have  their 
benefits  cut  off  as  much  as  13  weeks 
earUer  than  similarly  situated  persons  in 
other  States. 

It  is  the  understanding  among  the  con- 
ferees that  the  trigger  mechanisms  con- 
tained in  the  report  will  be  reviewed  over 
the  next  3  months,  on  the  basis  of  devel- 
oping informaiton  with  an  eye  toward 
modifying  them  before  they  take  effect 
on  January  1. 

Under  pressure  of  tlie  June  30  deadline 
for  action  on  this  bill,  the  opportunity 
did  not  present  itself  to  take  this  matter 
back  to  the  diawing  board.  Should  the 
January  1  effective  date  of  the  triggers 
approach  without  action  having  been 
taken  on  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  system  it  is 
my  intention  to  seek  a  delay  in  the  effec- 
tive date  until  AprU  1,  1976,  or.  If  nec- 
essary, later. 

The  second  matter  of  concern  to  me  in 
the  conference  report  relates  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Finance  Committee  requir- 
ing recipients  of  emergency  compensa- 
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tion  benefits  to  participate  In,  or  an>Iy 
for,  training  to  which  they  are  referred 
by  a  Senate  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  requirement  was 
modified  by  an  ainendment  offered  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Javfts  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  Our  amendment   provides 
that  a  recipient  of  emergency  unemploy- 
ment cmnpensation  can  be  required  to 
accept  training  only  when  it  is  approved 
by  «ie  Secretary,  when  it  is  available  at 
no  Charge  to  him  for  ttiition  and  fees, 
when  it  is  accessible  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  his  home,  and  when  the  < 
State  agency  has  made  a  specific  finding 
that  such  training  is  needed  to  upgrade 
or  broaden  the  recipients  occupational 
skills.  Individuals  who  are  participating 
in  training  when  this  provision  becomes 
effective  or  at  the  time  Uiat  they  other- 
wise qualify  for  emergency  compensation 
benefits  could  not  be  disqualified  from 
eligibUity.  Individuals   who  are  not  in 
training  at  such  times  could  be  disquali- 
fied only  If  they  refused  to  accept  train- 
ing that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
feasible  for  the  participant,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  State  to  be  needed. 
,    Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  accepted  the  modifications  of 
this  job  training  requirement,  with  only 
technical  changes. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate,  however, 
that  existing  training  programs  under 
the  Federal  auspices  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  new  demand  for  training 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  can  be 
•  expected  to  create. 

Our  committee's  data  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 1,450.000  unemployed  per- 
sons wiU  be  subjected  to  the  training  re- 
quirement when  it  becomes  effective  on 
July  1.  This  figure  comprises  756,000  per- 
sons who  are  currently  receiving  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  plus 
693,000  persons  who  are  expected  to  ex- 
haust 39  weeks  of  benefits  over  the  next 
3  months  without  finding  a  job. 

That  Is  the  potential  new  demand  for 
training  as  a  result  of  this  bUl.  The  ac- 
tual demand  is  uncertain;  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  of  these  per- 
sons win.  choose  to  take  any  available 
job,  rather  than  enter  a  training  pro- 
gram. Some,  I  presume,  will  be  disquali- 
fied from  benefits  rather  than  accept 
training. 

Assuming,  however,  that  as  many  as 
one-half— or  725,000— begin  to  seek 
training  so  as  to  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits,  the  cost  of 
providing  the  training  would  be  substan- 
tial. Under  existing  Federal  programs 
for  manpower  and  work  experience,  the 
Federal  Government  now  spends  about 
$1,100  for  each  person  In  training.  We 
spend  over  a. million  dollars  to  train 
1.000  persons  each  year.  These  figures 
suggest  the  need  for  a  Federal  financial 
mvestment  In  new  training  programs  on 
the  order  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  eminently  clear 
to  me  that,  by  adoption  of  the  job  train- 
ing requirement,  the  Congress  assumes  a 
responsibility  to  help  provide  the  neces- 
sary training  programs.  We  can  do  that 
and  we  should. 

In  the  alternative,  we  cotdd  reduce 
the  demand  for  new  job  training  pro- 
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grams  by  getting  people  off  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  rolls.  We  can  do 
that  by  creating  jobs,  ar  1  by  every  meas- 
ure of  good  sense,  we  s  lould. 

The  administration  las  persisted  in 
tiie  notion  that  the  Nat  on's  first  line  of 
defense  against  joblessn  ?ss  is  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  President  has 
repeated  this  policy  ma  ny  times,  and  I 
have  heard  it  recited  bei  jre  Senate  com- 
mittees by  the  Secretai  y  of  Labor  the 
Secretary  of  Transpor  ation,  and'  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

At  modest  levels  of  u  lemployment  in 
the  range  of  5  percent  ar  d  below,  I  might 
be  persuaded  to  agree.  I  ut  in  the  exist- 
ing crisis,  with  nearly  .0  million  able 
capable,  and  wilhng  wo  -kers  unable  to 
find  jobs,  we  have  got  ti  i  meet  the  need 
head  on.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  there  h  ive  been  recent 
signs  hi  the  economy  th  it  the  recession 
may  be  bottoming  out.  SJ  ould  that  prove 
to  be  the  case,  it  woulc  be  good  news. 
For  the  millions  of  un  ;mpIoved,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  in  mediate  joy  or 
reUef.  Reemployment  \  ill  occur  with 
great  reluctance  and  vei  y  slowly  It  al- 
ways does  after  a  recessio  i. 

The  national  unemploy  nent  rate  stood 
at  9.2  percent  in  May.  tl  e  highest  smce 
the  depths  of  the  Grea  Depression.  I 
beheve  it  will  rise  further. 

In  my  home  State  of  J  ew  Jersey  job- 
lessness has  reached  the  j  stounding  level 
of  13  percent.  I  earnei  tly  hope  that 
we  have  seen  the  worst  jpith  this  level 
No  State  can  be  pern  itted  to  suffer 
such  economic  malignan  ;y  without  im- 
mediate help.  No  nationa  economic  pol- 
icy that  inflicts  such  in  ury  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  un  "hallenged  and 
unchanged. 

While  we  are,  with  this  tjUl,  alleviating 
some  of  the  pain  and  m  sery  of  unem- 
ployment, we  are  doing  vi  tually  nothing 
to  cure  the  basic  economi ;  illnesses  that 
have  forced  10  million  Ar  lericans  out  of 
work. 

Only  the  most  adventur  jus  economists 
predict  that  unemployme  it  will  decline 
below  8  percent  before  veil  into  next 
year,  and  we  are  under  the  obligation 
to  see  that  unemployed  w  orkers  are  not 
consigned  to  bankruptcy  s  ad  the  welfare 
roUs  in  the  current  recessi(  n. 

Ad««»tion  of  H.R.  6900  w  ill  provide  un- 
employed workers  with  a  barricade 
against  such  misfortunes  or  another  21 
months. 

Enactment  of  new  job  ti  aining  legisla- 
tion will  help  to  meet  the  new  responsi- 
bilities assumed  by  the  Congress  with 
passage  of  this  bill. 

And  establishment  of  n  ;w  emergency 
jobs  programs,  focused  on  meeting  crit- 
ical needs  of  the  Nation,  still  remauis 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  1  elp  brmg  our 
economy  swiftly  out  of  th  s  worst  reces- 
sion in  40  years. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  tie  Emergency 
Compensation  and  Sped  il  unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Extensioi  i  Act  of  1975 
extends  two  emergency  i  nemployment 
assistance  programs  which  were  enacted 
In  December.  The  Presid  int  requested 
enactment  of  Uiese  two  pre  grams  at  that 
time  and  has  requested  tie  extensions 
mcluded  in  the  pending  b  11 
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The  first  of  these,  the 
mental    benefits    progn, 
rently  provides  up  to  26 
tional  assistance  for  u 
who  exhaust  their  39  „^^^ 
benefits  under  preexistin  r 
extended  unemployment 
for  a  total  of  65  weeks  of 
fits.  The  conference  agr^, 
the  Federal  supplemental 
gram,  to  insure  that  up 
total  assistance  will  be  a,- 
this  June  30  to  wcrkere  wh< 
regular  benefits.  In  the 
measure,  the  program  „„„ 
to  a  total  of  52  weeks  on  Ji 
off    many    thouvsands    of 
workers. 

The  second  program 
bill,  the  special  unemplc .. 

program— SUA— included 
gency    Jobs    and    I] 
distance  Act  of  1974 
passed  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
ber  12.  cuiTently  provides  -^ 
of  assistance  to  unemploye  1 
workers  who  would  not  ot 
gibls  for  a-ssistance  under 
Federal  unemployment  ii„ 
The  conference  agreement 
special   unemployment   as 
gram — which  would  expire 
1975— through  December  V 
assistance  payable  throug  i 
1977.   The  bill  also   adds 
additional  assistance  to 
the  maximum  assistance  „^ 
that  program  to  39  weelcs 
dividual. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  extends  , 
the  Emergency  Unemploym  > 
sation  Act  of  1974.  The 
acted  last  December,  pri...., 
employed  workers  who  are 
der  existing  State  and  FeA 
ment  insm-ance  laws  are  ei.-„ 
December  1976,  for  extended 
up  to  39  weeks— whenever 
or  State  rale  of  insured  _ 
exceeds  4  percent,  and  for 
plemental  benefits — FSB- 
to  the  52d  week— if  they  », 
extended  benefits.  In  March 
an  amendment  to  the  tax 
vlded  for  an  additional  13  \ 
fits  for  exhaustees  under 
provision  that  expires  this 
a  total  of  up  to  65  weeks  of 

The  pending  conference 
tends     this     latter 
June  30,  so  that  benefits 
to  65  weeks  tmder  the  ^., 
through  March  1977,'  excep 
Januai-y  1,  1976,  the  53d 
week  of  compensation  will 
able  in  States  where  the  ii__ 
ployment  rate— lUR— excee(  s 
and  for  the  40th  tlu-ough  5 
only  be  payable  hi  States  v 
exceeds  5  percent. 

In  addition,  if  an  individual 
emolled   in   a   training 
more  than  39  weeks  of 
compensation,   the  bill 
State  agency  to  determine 
individual    requires    an 
broadening  of  his  or  her 
skills.  If  the  State  agency  ... 
determination,  and  there  Is 
program  approved  by  the 
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such  upgrading  or  broadening  available 
within  a  reasonable  distance  and  without 
charge  to  the  Individual,  the  individuat 
iiiiist  apply  for  such  training  in  order  to 
rontinue  to  receive  unemployment 
i. -?nefits. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  6900  extends  and  im- 
oioves  the  special  unemployment  assist- 
^'..ce  program— SUA— first  enacted  as 
title  n  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Until  December  31,  1975,  workers  not 
entitled  to  UI  may  quaUfy  for  SUA  in 
the  same  way  they  qualify  for  UI  in  the 
State  where  they  were  last  employed,  so 
long  as  the  overall  rate  of  unemployment 
in  their  area  exceeds  6.5  percent  or  the 
rate  of  overall  unemployment  in  the  Na- 
tion exceeds  6  percent.  Approximately  12 
million  workers  were  thus  brought  under 
tlie  lunbrella  of  Federal  unemployment 
protection  for  the  fii-st  time,  for  the 
duration  of  the  current  unemployment 
crisis.  Including  previously  uncovered 
State  and  local  governmental  employees, 
agricultural  workers,  and  domestic  work- 
ers. Currently  over  180,000  such  unem- 
iJloyed  workers  are  receiving  special  un- 
employment assistance  under  this  pro- 
n-ram. 

Amendments  to  the  current  law  con- 
tained in  the  bill  redefine  "employment 
and  wages"  to  specify  an  intent  that 
workers  be  engaged  as  employees  in  an 
employee-employer  relationship  to  be 
eligible;  prevent  experienced  teachers 
and  other  professional  educational  per- 
'^cnnei  with  contracts  for  the  fall  term 
from  drawing  this  emergency  assistance 
during  the  summer;  establish  procedures 
ill  cases  of  fraud  or  overpayment  under 
the  program;  entitle  workers  who  have 
exhausted  assistance  under  the  current 
SUA  program  to  the  additional  13  weeks 
01  assistance  as  of  July  1. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
Senate  pass  this  measure  today  and 
clear  it  for  the  President's  sigiiatm-e. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  individuals 
are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  affected  by  the 
automatic  June  30  cutback  from  65  to  52 
weeks  In  assistance  avaUable  to  covered 
workers.  In  addition,  many  thousands  of 
the  180,000  previously  uncovered  work- 
ers now  receiving  assistance  under  SUA 
will  soon  exhaust  their  first  26  weeks  of 
assistance.  For  these  people,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recession  is  far  from  over,  because 
unemployment  Is  traditionally  the  last  of 
the  major  segments  of  our  economy  to 
recover. 

Congress  must  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  unemployment,  because  un- 
employment is  a  cancer  with  serious  com- 
plications for  the  American  economy. 
Each  1 -percent  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
unemployment  dratas  up  to  |16  billion 
from  the  gross  national  product  Unem- 
ployment of  9.2  percent  therefore  repre- 
sents an  almost  Incomprehensible  trag- 
edy for  the  entire  coimtry,  as  well  as  an 
mdividual  tragedy  for  each  and  every 
worker  who  loses  his  job  hi  a  recession- 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
passage  of  this  bill.  As  a  conferee.  lam 
Pleased  to  report  that,  with  the  leader- 
^ip  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Finance  Committee,  most  of  the  Senate 
caan — isss— Put  if 
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amendments  were  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  concept  of 
unemployment  compensation  as  a  form 
of  assistance  to  those  who  are  tempor- 
arily unemployed.  However,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  that  our 
progi-am  of  imemployment  compensa- 
tion has  become  more  like  an  income 
maintenance  system  with  benefits  cover- 
ing 65  weelcs.  For  these  reasons,  I  had 
some  concern  about  this  bill,  which  ex- 
tends the  emergency  benefits  program. 

However,  I  am  now  prepared  to  sup- 
port this  bill  because  it  not  only  pro- 
vides what  seems  to  be  a  needed  exten- 
sion of  emergency  benefits,  but  because 
it  also  t)egins  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
basic  problems  in  the  program.  The  most 
important  problem  that  this  bill  faces  up 
to  is  that  of  providing  a  way  to  reduce 
emergency  benefits  on  an  orderly  basis 
as  the  unemployment  rate  goes  down. 
Under  tiie  bill,  effective  January  1.  1976. 
the  level  of  imemployment  in  a  State  will 
determine  whether  emergency  benefits 
will  be  paid  in  that  State  and,  if  so,  how 
many  weeks  of  benefits  will  be  paid. 

This  important  provision,  and  other 
parts  of  the  bill  as  well,  encourage  me 
because  they  indicate  a  willingness  on 
our  part  to  face  up  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  unemployment  compensation. 
For  these  reasons,  I  support  Uie  bill  and 
urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  tune. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port.  The  yeas   and  nays  have   been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The    assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order  so  that  the  vote  may 
be  completed.  Senators  who  have  voted 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idalio  (Mr. 
CmracH),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondali).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Misslsslm>i  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  ths  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ToNNEY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent 
because  of  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  niiuois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GaiF- 
FiN).  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  YotJirG)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Soiator  fmn  Ctavgon 
(Mr.  Hatfieiji)  would  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  83, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  257  Leg.] 


Abourevk 

Allen 

Baker 

Baniett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bldeu 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Caunon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Crauston 
Culver 
CurtiE 
Dole 

Domeuicl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fanuiti 


Helms 


Bayh 

Church 

Orlffim 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 


YEAS — 83 
Fons 
Ford 
Cii>rn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hansen 
Hart,  Gary  W. 
Hart.  PbUip  A. 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
HoUings 
Hruska 
Hucldleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackion 
J.ivits 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Lons 

Maguuson 
Mau^aeld 
Mathifis 
UcClaUan 
McGovem 

NAYS— 3 

McCiure 


Mclntyre 
Metcalf 

Morgan 
Moas 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkiuaa 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stone 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

WiUianu 


NOT  VOTING- 

McGee 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Ribicoir 

Stennis 


Scott. 
WUilem  L. 
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Stevenson 

Tunney 

Young 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  "lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w.is 
agi-eed  to. 


ORDER  SETTING  ASIDE  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  166  UNTIL  MCH9DAT. 
JULY  7.  AND  VTTIATINO  ORDER 
FOR  VOTE  TOMORROW  ON  CLO- 
TURE MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Soiate  Resolution  168.  the  New 
Hampshire  election  dispute,  be  laid  aside 
until  Monday.  July  7,  1975  and  that  the 
order  for  the  cloture  vote  on  tomorrow 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  100— TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  PAYMENT  OP 
COMPENSATION     TO     PHAN     THI 

YEN 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Stovk).  The  Senate  will  be  in  older. 
Senators  will  take  their  seats.  Senaton 
wlsblng  to  ooDfer  win  kindly  withdraw 
to  the  cloalcrooms. 
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The  joint  resoluUon  will  be  stated 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loiiows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100)  to  aa- 
;'ioriae  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay 
o  >mpensatlon  to  Phan  Thi  Yen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
tbjettion.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
tonsiderution.  and,  without  objection  the 
joint  resoluUon  wiU  ije  considered  as  hav- 
ingbeen  i-ead  the  second  time  at  length 

The  johit  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  thii-d  reading,  read  tlie  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

,^^"?^^f^  ^  "**  Senate  and  House  of  Rcp- 
incongreaa  assembled.  That  not  with:itdndliK, 

or^n»tSf«  Pr*''*^i°"  **'  ***'•  ">"  Citizenship 
n™^.?^"*^.,"^  ^•"'"  """  Yen  .Shall  nol 
proWWt  the  Secretary  of  the  Senar4.  from 

S^!.*i;^S!I!'^V*'"'  ^°'  *  P^'**^  »°*  to  ex- 
ceea  la  months,  to  the  said  Phan  Thl  Yen 

While  serving  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Jfr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
i«f  ^  Hampshire  elecUon  dispute  hav- 
ing been  set  aside  untU  Monday  July  7 
iutfJ*"*/^/?®"^  consent  that  all  com- 
«i^  °-  *he  Senate  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

tioT'  ^^^^  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objec- 

«K^f  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RiCORD  — SENATE 


EXECUTIVE 
Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
mous  consent  that 
executive  session  to 
nations  reported  ear 
tlie  Committee  on 
nomination  on  the  cao 
The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  or 
stale  tlie  first 


SESSION 


BIRD. 


tte 


I  ask  unani- 

Senate  go  into 

c(|nsider  two  nomi- 

in  the  day  from 

Co  nmerce,  and  one 

exe  :utive  calendar. 

='PICER.  Without 
de^ed.  The  clerk  will 


nommat  on. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
TIO^ 


TRANSPORTA- 


The  a.S6i.stant  lesi-la_ 
nomination  of  John  Hj 
chusetts.  to  be  Genei-i 
Department  of  TransiA 

The  PRESIDING  O] 
objection,  tlie  noniinati 


ve  clcik  read  the 

It  Ely.  of  Ma.ssa- 

*  Counsel  of  tlie 

ilation. 

04PICER.  Without 

n  is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  FIRE 
CONTROL 


PREVENTION  AND 


legislat  ve 


The  as.<i.staiit  .>.6..-.inL, 
nomination  of  David  A 
to  be  Deputy  Administ 
tional    Fire    Preventio  i 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  noir 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  .._,* 
mous  consent  that  the 
ceed  to  the  consider 
Calendar  No.  157. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  or„c 
The  nomination  will 


ADMU  ISTRATION 


clerk  read  the 

Lucht,  of  Ohio. 

tl'ator  of  the  Na- 

and    Control 


OF  F-ICER. 


BYI  D 


..  Without 

nominatt)n  is  confirmed. 

I  ask  unani- 

Senate  now  pro- 

attn  of  Executive 

OI+ICER.  Without 


rder  d 


I  e  stated. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  PERCY  TOMORROW 

T  l^l-  ^BERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
twlMdei-s  or  their  designees  have  bS 

SSS2S?*l""o"  ""*  standing  order  to- 
m»row.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 


ti'  e 


llr. 


TRANBACnON  OP  ROtmNF 
MORNINO  BUSINESS  TOMORrSw 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mojis  coiuent  that.  foUowing  the  recog- 
nition of  Senator  p«cy.  there  be  a  pSl^ 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
bu^ess  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  wlto 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  iKtS 
f^S^'u*^**."*?'  ***«  P®'*®^  be  used  only 
X   wS?^"*',**??  *»'  petitions,  memo- 

obS?io^T£r?ngS^^-  ^"^-* 


DEPARTMENT  O] 

The  assistant  legisla . 
nomination  of  Michael 
Virginia,  to  be  an 
General. 

The  PRESIDING  ^x- 
objection,  the  nominatioi 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT, 
ask  unanimous  consent 
dent  be  immediately 
flrmation  of  these  nv,...., 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
may  have  the  attention 
guished  Senator  from  N 
in  the  day  we  approved  i 
connection  with  which  a 
made  to  notify  the 
if,  since  that  time,  theifc 
indication  that  there  is 
now  to  notifying  the  : 

The  PRESIDING  Ox^^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


BYID. 


^^^'^^  ^^^  COMMITTEES  TO 
JSS-  3^"*^    ^'^    THURSDAY. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ajunanlmpus  consent  that  all  wm- 
ralttew  be  authorized  to  file  reports  on 

S'SS' •  A^'  ^^^'  •**''««»  t^;  hou« 
oi  10  ajn.  and  3  p.m. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  onJered.  *v»noui 


LEGISLATIVE 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   _ 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous 

Senate  resume  the 

islative  business. 
The  PRESIDING  ^^^ 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER    FOR    v., 
EDUCATIONAL  «. 
1976  TOMORROW 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   _. 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  v 
the  conclusion  of  routine 
ness  tomorrow  the  Senate 


Ju 


conuderation  of  Calendi  ,r 
o90l,  the  higher  educatic  n 
bill.  ^ 

Tlie  PRESIDING ^ 

objection,  it  is  so  dJderec 


No.  195,  H.R. 
appropriation 


OFI ICER.  Without 


EXTENSION    OF    THE 
PETROLEUM 


ALLOC  ATION 


Or  ler 

tlie 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRp 
moas  consent  that  upon 
of  H.R.  5901  tomorrow,  j 
of  to.niorrow,  the  Senate 
consideration  of  Calenda 
S.  1849,  a  bill  to  Extend 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
The  PRESIDING  OFF 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

'The  following  proa 
1.1  ter  in  the  day.) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I 
the  Senator  lay  down 
1849,   a  bill   to  extend 
PeLroleum  Allocation  Act 
a  nold  on  this  side.  I  vv 
tliat  has  been  cleared  by 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  .., 
•seat  to  vitiate  the  consent 
io  proceed  to  the  c( 
endar  Order  No.  215  xuno 
sition  of  Calendar  Order 
morrow.  Action  with  re 
No.  215  can  wait  until 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I 
a  tor. 

The  PRESIDING  Kjrr 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  ask  unani- 
the  disposition 
f  it  is  disposed 
proceed  to  the 
Order  No.  215, 
the  Emergency 

OFF  :CER.  Without 
—3d, 

ee  lings  occurred 


conside  ration 


respe  :t 


JUSTICE 


clerk  read  the 

^-  Uhlmann,  of 

Attorney 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DISPUTE 


Ass  stant 


OFflCER.  Without 
is  confirmed. 
Jr.  President.  I 
tliat  the  Presi- 

not|fled  of  the  con- 


nomi^ations. 

President,  if  I 

of  the  distin- 

braska,  earlier 

nomination  in 

notion  was  not 

I  wonder 

;  has  ben  any 

any  objection 

President. 

PF  :CER.  Without 


le  26,  1073 


EMERGENCY 
ACT 


t  lought  I  heard 

No.  215,  S 

Emergency 

notice  we  had 

wbnder  whether 

the  chainnan. 

I  am  not  sure 


unanimous  con- 
phat  was  given 

foUov  ing  the  dispo- 

^o.  195  on  to- 

to  Calendar 

toinorrow. 

t|iank  the  Sen- 


OFPI^ER.  Without 


E  LiECTION 


^v.  President. 


Pres  dent, 


s;  ssioN 


Mr.  Presl- 

c<jisent  that  the 

of  leg- 


consic  jratlon 


off:  CER.  Without 


haf  t'h^^^H^^I^-  BYRD.  „...  x-r«siaeni 
has  the  order  been  enter*  a  for  the  re- 
sumption on  Monday.  Julj  7  on  SenatP 
Resolution  166?  "'i    '•  on  senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC  ER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  The  cloturp 
''°^u^''ii^*'"^®**  ^°^'  ton»orro\  r  was  vitiated 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC  SR.  The  order 
has  been  entered  to  lay  th,  >  New  Hamp- 
shire dispute  a^ide  untU  t  lat  date  but 
date    "*"'"*  "^  considei-al  ion  as  of  that 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Mo  iday.  July  7 
at  the  conclusion  of  roui  ine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  resums  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolutioi  166 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  'is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
V  J»'A  ^,°BERT  C.  BYRD.  The  cloture 
vote  on  tomorrow  havmg  be  ;n  vitiated,  I 

permitted  to  withdraw  the  cloture  mo- 
tion that  was  introduced  a  id  on  which 

CI.      nltf^r«11*A      vrA4-A.      «... IJ       i_ 


CONSIDl  RATION 


OP 


APPR  )PRIATIONS, 


BYR> 


Mr.  Presi- 

ctosent  that  at 

norning  busi- 

jroceed  to  the 


a  clotuie  vote  would  have  bccurred  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC  !R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBKIT  C,  BYRD.  It.  r.  President, 
the  next  vote  on  the  motl(  n  to  Invoke 
cloture  on  Senate  Resolut  on  166  wiU 
occur  on  Tuesday,  July  8.  A  n  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  )f.  thank  the 

Chair.  ^ 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  agreement  as  to  time  on  that  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  1  hour  under  the  rule  will  begin 
running  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  July  8. 
This  would  mean  that  the  rollcall  vote 
'■ill occur  at  about  4: 15  p.m. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


Or^DER   OP   BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  WILIAM  A.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  can  tell  us  the  following.  As 
I  recall,  he  has  indicated  one  measure 
will  be  considered  tomorrow.  Is  there  any 
time  limitation  or  would  he  anticipate  a 
iollcall  vote  on  the  matter  that  will  be 
brought  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  present 
time,  no  time  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill. 

I  would  think  that  certainly  possible 
even  likely  that  there  would  be  a  rollcall 
vote  or  votes  in  relation  to  that  measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Si;iiator  tell  us  what  time  we  will  con- 
vene tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Senate 
convenes  at  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 
This  would  mean  the  Senate  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  taking  up  of  that  bill  at 
iuound  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  some  other  busmess  at  noon. 

Would  the  Senator  be  in  a  position  to 
loll  whether  or  not  any  rollcall  vote  that 
we  would  have  might  be  before  noon 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  entirely 
possible.  I  am  in  no  position  to  make  a 
commitment  to  that  end,  but  I  would 
hope  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  whether  a  unanimous  consent 
•equest  has  been  granted  for  the  filing 
oi  Presidential  messages  and  nomina- 
tions? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  When  does 
the  Senator  mean? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  During  the  recess. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  recess  over  until  Monday, 
July  7,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which  will 
iiiclude  nominations. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent,  I   ask   unanimous   consent   that 


the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  recess 
over  until  July  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SIGNING  OP 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DURING   THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly  em-olled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  during  the  recess  over 
until  July  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  PRIOR  TO  10:30  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  rollcall 
votes  occur  tomorrow  prior  to  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HUBERT  HUMPHREY— A 
GREAT  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  to  the  great  job  that  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  been  doing  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

While  the  committee  has  no  dh-ect  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  it  is  responsible  for 
keeping  tabs  on  the  country's  economic 
IJOlicies  and  in  carrj'ing  out  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  which  calls  for  maxi- 
mum growth  and  employment. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  an 
influence  that  depends  greatly  on  the 
vigor,  information,  and  force  of  the 
chairman.  Its  hearings  where  every  ma- 
jor Cabinet  official  must  explain  Gov- 
ernment economic  policy;  the  studies  It 
puts  out  which  are  of  great  merit  and 
have  had  major  influence  in  the  academic 
and  economic  communities;  and  the  pub- 
lic witnesses  who  appear  to  give  advice. 
have  raised  the  level  of  economic  intelli- 
gence and  understanding  to  an  unusually 
high  plane.  But  whether  or  not  all  of 
this  does  any  real  good  depends  on 
whether  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  know  about  it.  That  is  the  chair- 
man's job,  and  Senator  Humphrey  does 
that  job  superbly. 

INNOVATIVE  CHAIXMAN 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  who  have 
worked  with  Senator  Humphrey  know 
that  no  man  has  more  good  Ideas  or  is 


more  capable  of  translating  good  Ideas 
Into  action  than  he  Is.  And  this  enthu- 
siasm has  transformed  that  committee 
as  only  Hubert  Humphrey  could  do.  Here 
r.re  some  of  the  things  he  has  done. 

WEEKLY    NEWSLETTER 

First,  he  has  instituted  a  weekly  news- 
letter which  gives  the  highlights  of  the 
testimony  and  information  presented  to 
the  committee.  Tliis  gees  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  every  Congressman,  as  well  as  to 
Governors,  mayors,  and  other  officials. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  Senator 
Humphrey  of  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  but  the  work  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  no  avail  if  it  were  not  pub- 
licized. A  good  idea  needs  wings  and 
Senator  Hxjmphrey  has  helped  to  provide 
those  wings  by  way  of  the  weekly  news- 
letter. 

HICK    QUALrrY    OF    WTTNESSES 

Second,  he  has  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee an  extremely  high  quaUty  of  v,  it- 
ness — Government  witnesses,  private 
critics,  and  knowledgeable  economists. 
He  believes  in  the  cut  and  thrust  of  de- 
bate and  knows  that  ideas  and  Issues  are 
best  winnowed  by  exposing  them  to  public 
criticism.  And  because  he  believes  in  that 
process — essentially  the  democratic  proc- 
ess— the  committee  has  heard  the  views 
of  those  from  the  right  and  the  left  and 
the  middle. 

ZEST    FOR    QUESTIONING 

Third,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  special  quaUty  he  brings  to 
the  committee.  The  rollicking,  humorous, 
zestful  questioning  of  witnesses  by 
HxTBERT  Humphrey  is  a  marvel  to  behold. 
It  is  the  best  show  in  town. 

BELIEVES    IN    CUT    AND    THBUST    OF    DEBATE 

Finally,  let  me  mention  the  effective 
challenge  Senator  Humphrey  has  momit- 
ed  to  the  administration's  economic  pol- 
icies. 

"lliis  is  a  vital  function  to  perform  in  a 
political  democracy.  It  should  be  done 
by  Congress  whether  the  President  is  of 
the  majority  party  or  the  minority  party. 
All  truth  does  not  lie  with  the  adminis- 
trators nor  the  particular  stable  of  econ- 
omists now  at  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Office  of 
Mlanagement  and  Budget.  In  fact  most 
of  us  believe  that  this  particular  set  of 
economic  advisers  are  the  most  conserv- 
ative advisers  any  President  has  had 
since  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  chairman,  the  President's  top 
economist,  openly  opposes  the  progress- 
ive Income  tax.  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
consumer  protection  legislation.  His 
views  are  best  described  by  the  term 
"antediluvian"  which,  translated  liter- 
ally, means  "born  before  the  flood,"  His 
views  are  as  antiquated  as  those  held  be- 
fore Noah  loaded  his  Ark. 

HE  KEEPS  THEM  HONEST 

Now.  in  these  circumstances  it  takes 
someone  with  the  bounce  and  the  zest 
and  the  essential  good  humor  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  keep  the  ad- 
ministration economists  on  their  toes 
without  ever  offending  them  in  any  per- 
sonal way. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  as  chauman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  is  right  out 
of  the  tradition  of  that  other  superb  JEC 
chairman,  Paul  Douglas.  Humphrey  was 
mayor  of  a  great  city;  Senator  from 
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5SS^if'*""l.^**=®  President  of  the 
SJ^  ^'5*f  •  ?°^  ^«  ^  back  in  the 
Senate  and  is  chalnnan  of  this  Impor- 
tant committee.  *^ 

t^L^™'*^^"*^'^**  ^  '^P<"'t  that  he  has 
taken  cnarge  and  is  doing  a  great  job. 


CONGRESSIONAL  1  ECORD- SENATE 


own  ;r 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presl- 
c^ent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con! 
•sJder  a  nomination  at  the  desk  which 
was  reported  earlier  today 

prS^?ed'ln"fh"''  •>''i=5,"<'»-  the  Senate 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICEP      Th.» 
nomination  wiJi  be  seated  ^ 


abo  It 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina 
^o„  Of  oarth  Marston.  of  WasSrg"in 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr    Piesidenf    m.. 

on  ^'Siinr^'""''^'^'-^  the  Comiiit'Ti 
r^»    ,    "*^'  Housmg  and  Urban  Afifaii-s 

5??e  L'n'".""  ^  """''^^"^  h'«  nomi^fatfr 
I  we»e  the  two  Senators  present 

I  was  very  impressed  by  Mr  Marston 
W6  qu^tloned  him  for  ab:,uTan  hour°?r 
^J^^u  *  "*"  '^^  ««at  abiUty.  He  al- 
ApS^l??!.  ""'"*  °"  *^^^  '^-^  'ince 

Dmm.*ft,„®**^*'***  "'^t  the  Senate  act 
prompuy    because  this  mans  teim  ex- 

S.  L?/J!"^  ^^-  «"**  the  chaimSn  of 
the  board  has  resigned.  In  oi-der  f or  U?e 

th^l^  i?r  ^  ''."°™'"-  it  is  necelsTi? 
that  Mr.  Marstons  nomination  be  con 
flnned  promptly.  That  is  the  S,s?n  why 
S  th?  P"^,*n«  Jwd  for  the  conJr^mSon 
of  the  nomination  now,  if  possible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  the  nomhiation  is  coZmed 


week  said,  in  eflfect, 
nudity,  that  is  just 
forcing  you  to  look 
that  the  theater  owr- 
ment  lights?  Besides 
to  see  those  movies, 
able  to  if  the  ownei 
spend  a  iot  of  mont  y 
fence." 

Mr.  President,  i  dc 
tlie  Jacksonville  case 
the  Supreme  Couit  i 
worried  a.s  much  abo 
free  press  rights  whe: 
and  television. 

The  Court  in  a  ' 
Monday  held  invalid 
made  it  a  public  i 
to  exhibit  movies  sh 
dity  if  the  screen  t 
street  or  otlier  public  , 
The  majority  decisi 
Justice  Powell,  said: 

The  Jack-soiivillo   ordi 
Ri.K.ng.  movies  solely  on 

In  a  footnote  to  Iha 
that  the  issue  in  the  c£ 
is  not  the  viewing  rights  , 
out  rattier  ihe  rights  of 
dnve-in  theatres  and  the 
these  PstabHMimeiits   Th^ 
sonviUe  ordinance  i<  to 
Showing    films    contcini 
certain    circumstances 
showing  these  movies  rai 
acldition.'il  costs.  As  a  resn, 
to  see  such  films  at  drive 
to  do  .so. 


•If 
too 
Do 


you  do  not  like 
bad.  Nobody  is 
you  not  know 
has  first  amend- 
some  people  want 
niey  might  not  be 
can  be  forced  to 
to  put  up  a  big 


in 


nuis  3, 
w 
w(  r 


II 
n 


"nee   discriminftfes 
^e  basi;;  of  contfn*. 

-sentence,  it  said 
•e — 

>f  unwilling  vievers 

those  who  operate 

public  that  attends 

effect  of  the  Jack- 

crease  the  cost  of 

nudity.    ...   in 

tres    will    avoid 

than  incur  the 

:  persons  who  want 

ins  will  he  tuiable 


t  leat 
t  ler 


Aid 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President 

i^f??'"^""  ^°^"*  thai  tSe  ^ISte 
bSL.        "°"-^''^«'™tion  of  legislative 

Thei-e  being  no  objecUon.  the  Senate 
m^^ed  the  considex^Uon  of*?egiSv1 


"^^TI^r.KEYWORD  IN  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  DECISION 

SuD^m^^^^P^^-  Mr-  President,  the 
Supreme  Comt  says  that  if  i  am  driv- 
ing  or  walking  past  a  drive-in  Uieater 

aity  that  distracts  or  offends  mp  t  iTtc* 

•should  turn  my  eyes  away  '     ^"** 

.h^I'm  f  "P'^'"«  Comt  does  not  say  I 

f  T  hpt'i'""  ''"  T.''^'"°  °'  television  set 

ubii?  ^«P°T  Sf  "'•*"  °"  *^  important 

hat  ?  I^^   ^  ^^  ^^^-  No.  It  says 

that  I  may  complain  and,  under  certain 

nrcumstances.  it  might  even  help  me 

put  tije  station  off  the  air 

--H  an^J'ir^'^'^  *  Jacksonvuie. 
-  'a.,  drive-in  theater  that  showed  a 
movie  containing  nudity,  the  SS^Ihit 


.    The  city  of  Jackson 
It  wanted  to  protect  it 
unwilling  exposure  to 
be  offensive  to  them.  ™ 
police  powers  to  protec 
The  Supreme  Court  s 
In  concluding  that  thii 
valid  we  do  not  deprecate 
terests  as.serted  by  the  ci 
wo  hold  only  that  the  r 
not  satisfy  the  rigorous  v.oi 
ard.s  that  apply  when  Gov 
to  regulate  expres.sion    " 
ment   freedoms   are   at   > 
peatedly  emphasized  that 
ing  and  clarity  of  purpose 
prerequlslties  are  absent 

Because    the    huge    ^. 
screens  draws  attentioi] 
Burger  in  dissenting  di - 
with  a  1932  case  involvin  ' 
quoted  Ml*.  Justice  ~ 

.u^f  r*^'°  •=*"  ^  turnec 
the  billboard  or  street  car 


di  5W 


■pl 


That  is  right.  The 
be  turned  off. 

Yet,  supporters  of  the  . 
munications      Commissi(  n 
lalmess  doctrine  scoff  at 
that  if  a  broadcast  disc 
affairs— not  nudity,  but 
he  issues — offends  the 
merely  switeh  off  the  set 
to  something  else. 

In  the  Jacksonville 
Court  did  not  order  tl 
to  protect  unwilling   v 
hmted  that  the  cost  of 
ment  might  be  so  great 
theater  owner  to  opt 
the  showing  of  such 
option.  It  said,  could 


case 


that 


vie  V 


for 
monies 


th> 


not  disagree  with 

But  I  wonder  why 

the  Pi?  St  has  not 

free  speech  and 

it  comes  tj  radio 


to-3  decision  on 
ordinance  tliat 
«ice  for  d)ive-ins 
ing  human  nu- 
le  Visible  from  a 
lace. 

written  by  Mr. 


who  want  to  pay  to  see 
their  right  to  see  them 

But  because  of  in 
fairness  doctrine  by  «, 
and  by  the  FCC,  there 
as  an  unwilling  TV  vie 
tener.  Instead,  it  is  the 
builds  fences  around 
By  controlling  the 
Pi  OS  raining,  even  ,««! 
ness  doctrme  creates  a 
In  the  Red  Lion  Broai 
the  landmark  decision 
ooctiine.  the  Supreme 

ir  the  •aciminlstratlon 
doctrines  Indicates  that 
ei.'ecL  of  reducing  rather 
volume  .ind  quality  of  cov, 
time  enough  to  rocon  ider 
fniplicarions. 
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such  movies  from 

inter|)retations  of  the 
Supreme  Court 
3  no  such  thing 
.     or  a  radio  lis- 
^  Government  that 
-  receiving  sets. 
*  of  broadcast 
,      iy,   the  fair- 
chilling  effect, 
—-'iingco.,  case 
the  fairness 
•t  said  that— 
these  (fairness) 
have  the  net 
enhancing  the 
e,  there  will  bs 
;he  constitutional 


viev  er 


tie 
conl  snt 
indi  ectly 
5  a  chilli]  _ 
oa(  casting  i 
on 
C  ourt 
cf  th 
t  ley 
tl  an 
cove  rage, 


ille  argued  that 

citizens  against 

materials  that  may 

it  said  it  had 

children. 

^id: 

ordinance  is  in- 

tlie  legitimate  in- 

y  of  Jacksonville. 

pre»  nt  ordinance  does 

cor  stituiional  stand- 

rnment  attempts 

lere  first  amend- 

•stike   we  have  re- 

1  recision  of  draft- 

'  -  e.s.-iential.  These 


So  far  the  Court  has 
•■AU'h  a  case. 

But  tlie  Supreme  Couj 
■self  consideration  of  th 
ol  the  Jacksonville  ord 
The  parallel  between 
<ase  ?nd  the  admir 
na.^s  Cioctiine  is  not 
n\  theater  case  there  is 
what  other  kind   of  mc  vi 
shown.  In  fact,  no  questic  n 
i'bout  the  right  of  the  i 
to  show  what  he  pleases 
time  cases,  of  course,  tlie 
wiiys  about  whether  adi 
ing  should  be  required  i, 
viewpoints  a  chance  to  be 
Tlicie  is  a  parallel,  hn 
content  is  involved  at  the 
Listen  to  Mr.  Justice 
Jacksonville  case: 


perfe  ;t 


tl  leate 
h 

s  qi  — 
'  addit  ional 
t( 


a  e< 


M.icli   that  we  encounter 
Uietie.  if  not  our  political 
biiitics.  Nevertheless,  the  c 
not  permit  the  Government 
types  of  otherwise  protected 
hciently  offen.sive  to  requin 
liie  unwilling  listener  or 
■sent    the    narrow    circunaw 
above,  the  burden  normally 
viewer    to  'avoid   further  b, 
(His)     s<?n.sibility    simply    bj 


a  Id 


circumsti  nces 


li  ?re. 


s:  ze 


of  drive-in 
Claief  Justice 
V  an  analogy 
billboards.  He 
IS  in  that  case: 
off.  but  not  so 
icard. 


"aboi  e 
tie 


tie 


ra^o  and  TV  can 

Federal  Com- 

n's      so-called 

the  suggestion 

discu  sion  of  public 

li  nportant  pub- 

l^tener  he  can 

turn  the  dial 


advei  tlsement 
Postmj  ster 


the  Supreme 
fence  be  built 

ers.  It  even 

a  require - 

r  to  cause  the 

discontinuing 

'""   And  that 


SI  ch 
a 


dejrive  persons 


One  of  those  narrow 
the  Court  referred  to  " 
the  speaker  intrudes  on 
the  home." 

Ah  hah,  says  the  defend*  r 
ness  doctrine,  radio  and 
often  heard  and  seen  in 
the  home. 

But  the  Court's  referenci 
decision  in  which  the  Cou]  t 
iaw  that  permits  a  persoi 
pandering  or  erotic 
man  to  instruct  the  Irusi 
to  inform  tlie  sender  that 
to  be  sent  in  the  future, 

But     what     about 
children? 

The  Jacksonville  decisioii 
•minors  are  entitled  to  j 
measure  of  first  amendment 
And  It  goes  on  to  say,  "Clear 
camiot  be  deemed  obscene 
minors." 

I  am  not  defending 
fairness   doctrine   does 
nudity  or  moral  questions, 
statute  m  the  criminal  code 


;  su  ;h 


not 


qot  been  brouiUit 

t  took  upon  ii- 
chilling  effect 
di:  lance. 

he  Jacksonville 
nistra^ion  of  the  faii- 
In  the  drive- 
nothing  about 
mc^vies  should  be; 
is  even  raised 
■sr  operator 
fairness  doc- 
question  is  al- 
prograni- 
give  opposing 
leard. 
he^wever,  in  th;  t 
heart  of  boti;. 
Pcwell  in  t'l  • 


offends  our  e-- 

id  moral,  sen,=i- 

C<  institution  do«-.s 

to  decide  which 

speech  are  svt- 

protectlon  for 

vlejrer.  Bather,  ab- 

s    de.scribe(t 

.,    falls  upon  the 

bombardment  of 

averthig,    his 


:ircumstances 
was  "when 
privacy  of 


of  the  falr- 

rv  are  most 

privacy  of 


is  to  a  1972 

upheld  the 

receiving  a 

by 

General 

mail  is  not 


projecting     the 

says  that 

significant 

protection.' 

Clearly  all  nudity 

even  as  to 


nudity.  But  the 

deal   with 

There  is  a 

o  deal  with 
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obscene  language  on  radio  and  television. 
The  fairness  doctrine  deals  not  with 
moral  questions,  but  with  politics  m  the 
broad  sense  of  that  word. 

So  what  we  have  in  effect  is  this :  The 
Suineme  Court  says  that  when  dealing 
with  a  moral  question  such  as  might  be 
imolved  in  nude  movies,  the  Govem- 
nieiit  should  not  get  involved  because 
tlie  unwilling  viewer  does  not  have  to 
v>  atch.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  given 
constitutional  blessing  to  parts  of  the 
iaiine.^s  doctrine  which  says  that  the 
nilJina  listener  when  offended  can  take 
action  that  ultimately  could  lead  to  forc- 
ing the  TV  screen  to  carry  something 
more  to  his  liking.  He  surely  must  be 
willing  because  the  Court  has  said  noth- 
ing in  fairness  cases  about  turning  off 
t)ie  set. 

At  another  point  in  the  Jacksonville 
case,  the  majority  decision  quotes  Police 
Department  of  Chicago  against  Moslej  : 

(Aibove  all  else,  the  first  amendment 
means  that  Government  has  no  power  to  it- 
strltt  expression  because  of  Us  message,  its 
ideas.  Us  subject  matter,  or  Us  content. 


Defenders  of  the  fairness  doctrhie  sa.v 
lliat  the  doctrine  does  not  prevent 
broadcasters  or  persons  appearing  on 
their  programs  from  saying  anything 
they  wish  to  say.  Rather,  all  the  fairness 
doctrine  requires  is  that  once  havUig  said 
something,  opposing  viewpoints  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  be  heard.  And  the  f  air- 
ne.ss  doctrine  also  requires  that  broad- 
casters devote  reasonable  amounts  of 
time  to  discussion  of  controversial  issues 
of  public  importance. 

Such  requirements  clearly  involve  gov- 
ernment in  the  regulation  of  expression. 
And  that  means  governmental  control 
over  content. 

The  Court  is  saying  on  one  hand,  go 
ahead  and  show  nude  movies,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  watch  out  about  having 
robust  discussions  of  issues  that  may  af- 
fect the  public  and  in  turn,  the  public's 
voice  in  governmental  affairs. 

There  is  something  incongruous  about 
this  state  of  affairs. 

Let  us  get  back  to  tiie  cost  of  govern- 
mental regulation  to  the  person  regu- 
lated. As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Court 
is  solicitous  of  the  theater  owner  who 
might  be  put  to  extra  cost  because  of 
the  Jacksonville  ordinance.  Two  costs  are 
implied  by  the  Court:  The  cost  of  putting 
up  a  fence  to  block  the  vision  of  passers- 
by;  and  the  cost  of  losing  customers  if 
nude  movies  could  not  be  shown  absent 
a  fence. 

What  about  the  cost  to  the  broadcast- 
er caused  by  the  fairness  doctrine?  To 
my  knowledge,  the  Court  has  not  worried 
about  that.  It  has  not  been  concerned 
about  the  time  and  effort  required  to 
answer  fairness  complaints,  complaints 
that  must  be  answered  if  the  FCC  is  not 
to  get  involved.  It  has  not  been  con- 
cerned about  the  legal  costs  involved  in 
liefending,  successfully  or  unsuccessftilly, 
?  fail  ness  complaint.  It  has  not  been  con- 
1  erned  about  the  cost  involved  in  sur- 
veying the  public  to  find  out  what  public 
issiies  face  a  community,  issues  that  any 
ii'^ined  newsman  can  recognize  without 
b«ng  told. 

Broadcasting  generally  is  a  profitable 
ijusiness,  and  broadcasters  can  afford 


these  added  costs.  But  why  is  it  that 
these  costs  have  not  been  considered  in 
f aii-ness  doctrine  cases  in  a  similar  fash- 
ion to  the  costs  of  the  Jacksonville 
drive-in  operator? 

The  majority  decision  in  the  Jackson- 
ville ca.se  ends  with  the  statement  that 
where  "first  amendment  freedoms  are  at 
stake — precision  of  drafting  and  clarity 
of  purpose  are  essential"  in  writing  laws. 

The  Jacksonville  ordinance  did  not 
meet  that  test.  What  about  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act,  the  statute 
that  gave  authority  to  the  FCC's  fairness 
doctrine?  This  Senator,  incidentally,  had 
a  hand  in  drafting  that  law. 

On  Tuesday  I  obtained  unanimous 
con.-ent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  Texas 
Lav  Review  article  that  noted  that  the 
Congress  ordered  no  studies  of  first 
amendment  consequences  of  regulating 
the  di.scussion  of  public  issues  on  radio 
and  television.  Yet,  the  article  noted,  the 
Congress  did  order  a  study  of  \iolence 
on  television  but  did  not  act  to  control 
it  because  of  possible  risks  to  protected 
expression. 

Nude  movies,  yes;  unfettered  discus- 
sion of  public  issues,  no.  That  is  what 
the  Court  has  handed  us. 

It  seems  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  be  taking  another  look  at  the 
fairness  doctrine.  Tliat  is  why  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  2.  the  First  Amendment 
Clarification  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Jacksonville  case  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States] 

Erznoznik  v.  Crry  of  Jacksonvhij: 

APPt.XL    FROM    THE    DISTRICT    COURT    OF    APPF.M, 
OF    FLORIDA,    FIRST    DISTRICT 

No.  73-1942.  Argued  February  26.  1975 — 
Decided  June  23,  1975 

A  Jiicksonvllle,  Fla.,  ordinance  making  It  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  punishable  offense  for 
a  drive-ln  movie  theater  to  exhibit  films 
containing  nudity,  when  the  screen  is  visible 
from  a  public  street  or  place.  Is  faciaUy  In- 
valid as  an  Infringement  of  First  Amendment 
rights.  Pp.  3-12. 

(a)  The  ordinance  by  discriminating 
among  movies  solely  on  the  basis  of  content 
has  the  effect  of  deterring  drlve-ln  theaters 
from  showing  movies  containing  any  nudity, 
however  Innocent  or  even  educational,  and 
such  censorship  of  the  content  of  otherwise 
protected  speech  cannot  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  limited  privacy  interest  of  per- 
sons on  the  public  streets,  who  If  offended  by 
viewing  the  movies  can  readily  avert  their 
eyes.  Pp.  3-7. 

(b)  Nor  can  the  ordinance  be  justified  as 
an  exercise  of  the  city's  police  power  for 
the  protection  of  children  against  vlewUie 
the  films.  Even  assuming  that  such  Is  Its  pur- 
pose, the  restriction  Is  broader  than  permis- 
sible since  It  1$  not  directed  against  sexually 
explicit  nudity  or  otherwise  limited.  Pp.  7-, 

(c)  Nor  can  the  ordinance  be  Justified  as  a 
traffic  regulation.  If  this  were  its  purpose.  It 
would  be  invalid  as  a  striking  under-Inciu- 
slve  legislative  classification  since  it  singles 
out  movies  containing  nudity  from  all  other 
movies  that  might  distract  a  passing  motor- 
ist. Pp.  9-10. 

(d)  The  possibility  of  a  narrowing  con- 
struction of  the  ordinance  appears  remote, 
particularly  where  appellee  city  offered  sev- 
eral distinct  justifications  for  it  in  he  broad- 
est terms.  Moreover.  Its  deterrent  effect  on 


legitimate  expression  in  the  form  of  movies 
is  both  real  and  substantial.  Pp.  11-12. 
288  So.  2d  260,  reversed. 

SYLLABUS 

Powell.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  which  DouciJis,  Brennan,  Stewart, 
Marshall,  and  BLArKMUN.  JJ..  Joined.  Dooc- 
t.A8,  J.,  filed  a  concurring  opinion.  Bctrger, 
C.  J.,  filed  a  dissenting  opinion,  In  which 
BEHNotTisT.  J.,  joi'ied.  White,  J.,  filed  a  dis- 
senting opinion. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

No,  73- 1942] 

Hif  ha::d  ERZNoy.Nnc.  ktc.  AppfLL\NT,  Vr.f:sis 

Ciiv    oi     Jacksonville 

On  Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Appt-al 

ot  Florida  for  the  First  District 

I  June  23.    197.5) 

Mti.  Jitsticf:  fovsn.  delivered  the  onii.'on 
of  tlie  Court. 

This  cose  presents  a  challenge  to  the  fari«l 
v-alldlty  of  a  Jacksonville.  Florida,  ordinance 
that  prohibits  siiowing  films  containing  nud- 
ity  bv  a  drlve-in   movie  theater  when  its 
screen  i<  \isible  In.m  f.  publlr  street  or  place. 
r 
AppelUiit,  Richard  Er/.noznik.  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  Unlvei.siiy  Drlve-Iu  Theatre  in 
Jacksonville.    On   iMarch    13.    1972,   he   was 
charged  with  violating  jj  330.313  of  the  mu- 
nicipal code  for  exhibiUng  a  motion  picture, 
visible  from  public  .slreets.  in  which  "femaU- 
buttocks  and  bare  breasu  w  ere  shown."  J  The 
ordiUHnce,    adopted   Januarv    14.    1972    pro- 
vides : 

'•330  313  Drivf-In  Theater.i.  Films  Viniblf' 
From  Public  Streets  or  Public  Places.  It  shali 
be  unlawful  and  It  is  hereby  declared  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  for  any  ticket  seller,  ticket  taker 
usher,  motion  picture  projection  machine  op- 
erator, manager,  owner,  or  any  other  person 
connected  with  or  employed  by  any  drive-ln 
theater  in  the  City  to  exhibit,  or  aid  or  assist 
in  exhibiting,  any  motion  picture,  slide  or 
other  exhibit  in  which  the  human  male  or 
female  bare  buttocks,  human  female  bare 
bi-easts.  or  human  bare  public  areas  are 
shown.  If  such  motion  picture,  slide,  or  other 
exhibit  is  visible  from  any  public  street  or 
public  place.  Violation  of  this  section  shal! 
be  punishable  as  a  Class  C  offense." 

Appellant,  with  the  consent  of  the  CItv 
Prosecutor,  successfully  moved  to  stay  his 
prosecution  so  that  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nance could  be  tested  in  a  separate  declara- 
tory action.  In  that  action  appeUee,  the  citv 
of  Jacksonville,  introduced  evidence  showini; 
that  the  screen  of  appellant's  theater  U 
visible  from  two  adjacent  public  streets  and 
a  nearby  church  parking  lot.  There  was  also 
testimony  indicating  that  people  had  been 
observed  watching  films  while  sitting  out- 
side the  theater  in  parked  cars  and  In  the 
grass. 

The  trial  court  upheld  the  ordinance  as  a 
leglUmate  exercise  of  the  municipality's  po- 
lice power,  and  ruled  that  It  did  not  In- 
mnge  appellant's  First  Amendment  rights 
The  District  Court  of  Appeals,  First  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  affirmed,  288  So  2d  260 
(1974),  relying  exclusively  on  Chemline,  Inc 
V.  City  of  Grand  Prairie,  364  F.  2d  721  (CA5 
1966),  which  had  sustained  a  similar  ordi- 
nance.- The  Florida  Supreme  Court  denied 
certiorari,  three  judges  dissenting.  294  So  2d 
93  (1974).  We  noted  probable  jurladlctlon  ^ 
419  US.  822  ( 1974 ) .  and  now  reverse, 
n 
Appellee  concedes  that  its  ordinance 
sweeps  far  beyond  the  permissible  restraints 
on  obscenity,  see  Miller  v.  California.  413  U.S. 
15  (1973),  and  thtis  applies  to  films  that  are 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  See  Jo- 
seph. Burstyn,  Inc.  v.  Wilson.  343  VS.  496 
(1962  (:    Jenkins   v.   Georgia,   418   U.S.   153 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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<1974).  NeverlheJess.  it  nuluUIus  that  acr 
movie  containing  nudity  which  la  visible 
from  a  public  place  may  be  suppressed  a.s 
a  nuisance.  Several  theories  are  advanced 
'■•'  justify  this  contention. 

A 

Aj.pniees  prinjaryiu-gunieni  is,  that  it  jnay 
i.r„-.evt  tis  citl^na  against  uuwUiine  ex- 
p*ure  to  materials  thai  may  be  offensive 
^i-.TJis<.|ivil]e-»  ordlnan.-e.  ljowev<T.  does  no: 
:.:vtcii  citizens  from  nil  movle.s  that  miKht 
•'irpnd;  rather  it  singles  out  aims  ro:Uain- 
'>'„'  midity.  presiimaWy  because  'he  law- 
inufcers  coi..'=!ciired  them  espeoiaiu  offfjsie 
.'!' p.;ssersby. 

This  Court   hn<!  cou' idcred   annlo^riiii,'?   1< - 
..ifs-pitting   the   Flr<=t   AmcidmeuT    ri-'uri 
'•r  speakers   against   the   privacv   rights   ot 
those  who  may  be  unwilling  vie«-nrs  or  fl.idi- 
ors— in  a  variety  of  contexts.  Xee.  e.g..  Koiaa 
V.  Cooper,  336  D.S.  77  (194E):  Ba-ar'd  v  Aic- 
",iu,r.  341  U.S.  622  041-645  (1951);  CoJ'ni  v 
fuUjornia.  403  U.S.  15  ( 1971 ) ;  U-h  man  v.  dt': 
of  Shaker  Heights.  418  C.S.  298  (1974)    See 
gei:eraUy   Halman,   Speech    v.    Privacv    Is 
There  A  Right  Not  To  Bo  Spoken  To''    67 
N.W.Ui.   Bev.    153    (1972).   Such   ca.<es    de- 
mand delicate  balancing  because 

••|l|n  thiej  sphere  of  collision  between 
claims  of  privacy  and  those  dt  (free  speech 
or  I  free  press,  the  Interests  on  both  sides 
are  plainly  rooted  In  the  tradition.^  and  Mr- 
nincant  conc-erns  of  our  society."  Cox  Broad- 
caxting  Corp.  v.  Cohn.  420  U.S.  469  491 
1 (975).  ' 

AUhough  each  case  \iltimately  must  de- 
Pf  iid  on  Its  own  epecific  facta,  some  general 
prniclples  have  emerged.  A  State  or  munic- 
ipality may  protect  Individual  privacy  bv  eu- 

r;^!,'!^^''**^''*'''*  ""*•  P'^ce-  a»<»  manner 
regulations  applicable  to  all  speech  Irrespec- 
tive of  content.  See  Koracs  v.  Cooper  mwra- 
ro.r  V  Loumana.  S79  U.S.  636,  554  '(1965); 
AOdPTlyj,.  Florida,  385  U.S.  39  (1966).  But 
when  the  government,  acting  as  censor,  un- 
dertakes selectively  to  shield  the  public  from 
-om^  kinds  of  speech  on  the  grbund  that 
1  Kf  >•  are  more  olTenslvc  than  others,  the  Flrs+ 
Amt.idment  strictly  limits  its  powor  See" 
'.'/Si'  ^'**T„^P<""""«"*  0/  Chicago  V.  .Vo.fey," 

^i  f  „r  '^*53):  irorars  v.  Cooprr,  336 
U.S.  at  9 1  (Jackson.  J.,  concurring).  Such 
-t'loctlye  restrictions  have  been  upheld  only 
wlien  the  speaker  Intrudes  on  the  privacv  of 
IrZ  '^**"*-  **  «o«P««  V.  Post  Office  Dept  "397 

mf.^«?t  ,'"''°^-*  °'  **  "•ererof  ca^ptMty 
makes  It  Impractical  for  the  tmv,liHng  view- 
er or  auditor  to  avoid  exposure.  See  Lehman 
;  *^'t*  "/  ^'"'^^''  "^9ltt^>  .*./p,«..  As  Mr.  Jus- 
ilce  Harlan  cautioned: 

U....T'?,.  '^"*^.*"  ROTernment.  couionant 
*lth  the  Constitution,  to  sliut  off  discourse 
solely  to  protect  others  from  hearing  it  Is 
.  .  .  dependent  upon  a  showing  that  suta- 
stanUal  privacy  Interests  are  being  invaded  In 
«u  essentially  Intolerable  manner.  Any 
hroader  view  of  this  authority  would  effec- 
lively  employ  a  majorltj-  to  Mlence  dissidents 
sii^ly  as  a  matter  of  personal  predilections  " 
Cohen  v.  California,  403  U.S  .  at  21 

The  plaUi.  If  at  tlmea  dlaquletlng.  tru.a  is 
that  in  our  pluralistic  aocietv.  oousiaaUy 
prollferattag  new  and  ingenloua  forms  of  ex- 
pression. -We  are  Inescapably  captive  audl- 
eucea  for  many  purpose.."  Rowan  v.  Poit  Of- 
Jicc  Dept.,  397  UJ3..  at  736.  Much  that  we  en- 
wunter  offends  our  eatheUc.  if  not  our  polit- 
ical and  moral.  semlbUlilefl.  NeverthelesTthe 
con.sv.i.ition  does  not  permit  the  govem- 
:..eiau  to  decide  which  types  of  otherv.^ 
protected  speech  a.'e  sufficiently  offensive  to 
icqulre  protection  for  the  unwilling  listener 
nr  viewer  Rather,  absent  the  narrow  Orcum- 
m!!?''**  ,f«scrlbed  above,"  the  burden  nor- 
inal.y  ^lls  upon  the  viewer  to  "avoid  further 
•ximbardment  of  [his]  aenslbllltles  sUnply  by 
.ivertlngjhlsl  eyes."  Colk^-n  y  CaU'ornfc  4f^ 
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VS.,  at  21.  See  also  5 
418  U.S.  405,  412   (1974 
The  Jacksonville  ord 
among  movies  solely  on 
Its  effect  Is  to  deter  di_v. 
showing  movies  contalnl  ig 
ever  innocent  or  even  c 
crimination  cani:ot  be 
of  preventing  signiflcaui 
vacy.  Tlie  ordinance  seeK 
ainjs  from  bcin^  .seen  fio 
places  wJiere  the  offendo* 
avert  his  eye.^.  In  short,  t 
in  tlieater  is  net  -.so  oht 
impossible   for   an    imwi 
avoid  expo.sure  lo  it  " 
386  V.  S.  767,  769   (l-JGT) 
■hat  tlie  limited  privncy 
on  the  public  atreets  com 
sorship  of  otherwise  prou 
ba.->is  of  its  content 
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Appellee  :il.s<j  attempts 
Uinaiice  as  an  e::eicise  of 
polico  pov.pr   to  protect 
malntaiJLs  that  oven  tl;c, 
hiblt  the  display  of  films 
to  adults,  tlie  present  ord 
able  means  of  protecting 
typa  of  visual  itifluence 
It  is  well  settled  that  a 
ity  can  adopt  more  sti 
communicative  materials 
than  on  tho.so  available 
Ginshery  v.  Ncio  York, 
Nevertheles.%  minors  are 
cant  measure  of  First 
tlon.  see  Tf niter  v.  Des 
Community  School  Dust , 
and  only  in  relatively 
fined   circumstances    may 
public  dissemination  of  p 
to  them.  See.  e.  g.,  Intcrst 
City  of  Dallu.'!,  390  US    6 
V.  New  York,  391  U.  S.  462 
In  this  case,  assuming 
aimed  at  prohiblthig  vou 
the  films,  the  restriction  i- 
luissible.    Tlie    ordinance 
afiHinst  .se-Nually  explicit  n 
erwl.-:e  limited.  Rather,  It 
display  of  all   films  cor 
eied  buttocks  or  breast.s 
text  or  pi^evaslvener^.  Thii 
film  containing  a  picture 
tocks.    the    nude    body    of 
.scents  from  a  culture  in  w 
dlgcnous.  The  ordinance  al 
iiewsreel  scenes  of  the  o 
lUbit  as  well  as  shots  of  , 
Clei.rly  alt  nndiiy  cannot  v^ 
even  as  tooninor.s.  See  Gins 
supra.'"  Nor  can  such  a 
justified  by  any  other 
est    pertaining    to    minors 
neither  obscene  as  to  y 
some  other  legitimate  pi„^. 
suppressed  solely  to  protect  i 
Ideas  or  images  that  a  letish  t 
unsuitable     for     them.     Iji 
stances,!  the  values  prote< 
Amendment  are  no  Ics ;,  .app 
ernmcnt  seeks  to  control 
luaiiou  to  minors.  See  T, 
Independent  Community 
Cf.  West  Virginia  Bd.  of 
319  U.8.  624   (1943).  Thus 
ordinance  is  intended  to 
accessible  to  minors   it   is 
pros^  ript  ion.  - 
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At   oral  ariigment  appellt  • 
time,  .souRht  to  Justify  its 
traffic  regulation.  It  claimed  _, 
drlve-In  movie  screen  distra  t 
tonsts,  thus  slowing  the 
increasing  the  likelihood  .. 

Nothing  in  the  record  or 
ordinance  sttggests  that  It 
regtilation    Indeed,  the  ordlr  j 
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movie  screens  visible  froro 
weU  as  public  streets,  thus 
Is  not  a  traffic  regulation 
were  the  purpose  of  the  o 
thele.ss   would   be  Invalid 
movies  contal.nlng  even  the 
Innocent  glimpses  of  nudi 
classification    is   strikinglj 
There  is  no  reason  to  thlnlc 
ety  of  other  scenes  in  tlie 
diet,  ranging  form  soap  ouc 
would  be  any  less  distracti:  k 
nioiorust.  ~^ 

Tliis  Court  freq-.v.;ntlv  h. 
inclt;sive  cla.ssififation  on 
thPt  a  legislature  may  deal 
!i  problem  wiiliout  addre.'vi 
r.  p..  Wiinams  v.  Lee  Opti 
48:}.    488-409    (1955).    This 
statutoi-y  validity,  however 
when  a  classification  turns 
matter  of  expression.  "lAl 
First   Amendment   means 
has  no  power  to  restrict  t^, 
of  its  me.:s.ige,  its  ideas,  its 
or  its  content."  Po.'ice  Dep^ 
MoHlfy.   408   U.S.,   at   95.   Tl 
Equfsl  Protection  Clause,  noi 
First  Amendment  Itself, 
traffic  regulation  cannot 
basis  of  content  unless  .» 
sons   for   the  di.stinctlons 
Louisiana.  379  U.S.,  at  681  , 
J.).    Cf.    Williams   v.    Rhodes 
(19C9);   Shapiro  v.  Thomps 
(1969). 

Appellee  offers  no  Justlfica 
aware  of  any,  for  dieting 
talnhig  nudity  from  all  „..,_. 
regulation  designed  to  protec  t 
.«:uch   a  Justification,  the  or 
be  salvfigcd  by  this  rationale.' 
nr 
Even    though    none    of    v- 
vanced  by  appeUee  vrtll  sns 
sonville    ordinance,   it   rema 
decide  whether  the  ordlnana 
validated  on  its  face.  This 
recognized   that   a   demon 
statute  or  ordinance  may 
mate  exercise  of  Piist  Ai^^. 
Nonetheless,  when  considerin) ; 
leugo  it  is  necessary  to  procee  i 
and   restraint,    as   Invalidation 
in    unnecessary    interference 
regulatory  program.  In  a< 
competing  interests  the  Cou^t 
state  statute  should  not  be 
invalid  unless  It  Is  not  re 
a  narrowing  construction  by 
see  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister. 
497  (1965).  a:id  ius  deterrerit 
innate    expre^>ion    in    both 
stantiai.    .See    BroudrVk    v 
U.S.     601.     612  615     (1973). 
Note.    The    First   Amendmeni 
Doctrine.    83    Harv.    L.    Rev 

In   the  present  case   the  w- 
Umituig   construction  appears 
pellee  explicitly  Joined  in  th  , 
facial  validity  of  Its  ordluanc  i 
to  stay  appellant's  prosecutlci 
the   ordinance   by   its   plain 
easily  susceptible  to  a  narro„, 
tlon."  Indeed,  when  the  stat< 
presented   witli  this   ove 
they   made   no  effort   to  . 
cation.  Compare  Coates  v 
iMti,    402     U.S.    611.     612-613 
Brandenburg  v.  Ohio.  395  U 
(1969),    v.ith    Cox   y.   New  „ 
U.  S.  569.  575-57C  (1941),  and 
New  Hampshire,  315  U.  S.  568, 
In  these  circumstances,  par. 
as  here  appellee  offers  several 
flcations  for  the  cwxllnance  L 
terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
the  ordln.fnce  can  or  will  be 
rowed.   See   Gooding   v.    Wilson 
518.  520  527   (1972).  Cf 
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Kockford.  408  U.  S.  104,  111-112  (1972); 
Time,  Inc.x.  Hill,  385  U.  S.  374,  897  (1967). 
Moreover,  the  deterrent  effect  of  this 
ordinance  is  both  real  and  substantial.  Since 
it  applies  speclficaUy  to  all  persons  employed 
by  or  connected  with  drive-in  theaters,  "the 
owners  ana  operators  of  these  theaters  are 
faced  with  an  unwelcome  choice:  to  avoid 
prosecution  of  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployees they  must  either  restrict  their  movie 
offerings  or  construct  adequate  protective 
fencing  which  may  be  extremely  expensive 
or  even  physically  impracticable."  Cf.  Lake 
Carriers'  Assn.  v.  MacMullan.  406  U.S.  498, 
513   (Powell,  J.,  dissenting). 

IV 

In  concluding  that  this  ordinance  is  in- 
valid we  do  not  deprecate  the  legitimate 
Interests  asserted  by  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 
We  hold  only  that  the  present  ordinance 
does  not  satisfy  the  rigorous  coitetitutlonal 
standards  that  apply  when  government  at- 
tempts to  regulate  expi^esslon.  Where  First 
Amendment  freedoms  are  at  stake  we  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  precision  of 
drafting  and  clarity  of  purpose  are  essential. 
These  prerequisites  are  absent  here.  Accord- 
ingly the  Judgment  below  Is  Reverted. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  movie,  "Class  of  '74,"  had  been  rated 
■R'  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America.  An  "R"  rathig  indicates  that  youths 
may  be  admitted  only  when  accompanied  by 
a  parent  or  guardian.  See  generally  Fried- 
man. The  Motion  Picture  Ratmg  System  of 
1968:  A  Constitutional  Analvsls  of  Self- 
Regulation  by  the  Firm  Indiistrv,  73  Col. 
li.  Rev.  185  (1973).  Although  there  "is  nothing 
In  the  record  regarding  the  content  of  the 
movie,  the  parties  agree  that  It  Includes 
pictures  of  uncovered  female  breasts  and 
buttocks. 

'  The  only  other  Ch-cuit  Court  of  Appeals 
to  consider  this  question  reached  a  contrary 
result.  See  Cinecom  Theatres  Midwest  States. 
Inc.  V.  City  of  Fort  Wayne,  473  F.  2d  1297 
(CA7  1973). 

=  A  local  ordinance  is  deemed  a  state  st.itute 
for  purposes  of  Invoking  this  Court's  Juris- 
diction under  28  U.S.C.  5  1257  (2».  See  King 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  City  Council  of  Au- 
giixta,  277  U.S.  100  (1928) . 

*  Rowan  Involved  a  congressional  statute 
that  permits  a  person  receiving  "a  pandering 
advertisement"  which  he  believes  to  be 
"erotically  arousing  or  sexually  provocative" 
to  instruct  the  Postmaster  General  to  inform 
the  sender  that  such  mail  is  not  to  be  sent  in 
the  future.  The  Court  upheld  the  statute, 
emphasizing  that  individual  privacy  is  en- 
titled to  greater  protection  in  the  home  than 
on  the  streets  and  noting  that  "the  right  of 
every  person  'to  be  let  alone'  must  be  placed 
m  the  scales  with  the  right  of  others  to  com- 
municate." See  id.,  at  736-738. 

"  In  Lehman  the  Court  sustained  a  munic- 
ipality's policy  of  barrhig  political  advertise- 
ments while  permitting  nonpoUtical  adver- 
tisements on  city  buses.  The  issue  was 
whether  the  city  had  created  a  "public 
forum"  and  thereby  obligated  itself  to  ac- 
cept all  advertising.  While  concluding  that 
no  public  forum  had  been  established,  both 
the  plurality  and  concurring  opinions  recog- 
nized that  the  degree  of  captivity  and  the 
resultant  totrusion  on  privacy  is  significantly 
greater  for  a  passenger  on  a  bus  than  for 
a  person  on  the  street.  See  id.,  at  302-304 
(opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun).  and  at 
306-308  (Douglas  J.,  concurring).  See  also 
Public  Utilities  Comm'n  v.  Pollak,  343  US 
451.  467  (1952)   (Douglas,  J.,  dissenting) . 

•It  has  also  been  suggested  that  govern- 
ment may  proscribe,  by  a  properly  framed 
law,  "the  wUUul  use  of  scurrilous  language 
calculated  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  an 
unwilling  audience."  Rosenfeld  v.  New  Jersey, 
408  U.S.  901.  906  (Powell.  J.,  dissenting) .  Cf. 
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Ginzburg  v.  United  States,  383  U.S.  463 
( 1966) .  In  such  cases  the  speaker  may  seek  to 
"force  public  confrontation  with  the  poten« 
tlally  offensive  aspects  of  the  work."  Id.,  at 
470.  It  may  not  be  the  content  of  the  speech, 
as  much  as  the  deliberate  "verbal  |or  visual] 
assault,"  Rosenfeld,  supra,  at  906,  that  Justi- 
fies proscription.  See  Redrup  v.  New  York,  386 
U.S.  767,  769  (1967).  In  the  present  case, 
however,  appellant  Is  not  trymg  to  reach, 
much  less  shock,  unwilling  viewers.  Appel- 
lant manages  a  commercial  enterprise  which 
depends  for  its  success  on  paying  customers, 
not  on  free-loading  passersby.  Presumably, 
where  economically  feasible,  the  screen  of  a 
drive-in  theater  will  be  shielded  from  those 
who  do  not  pay. 

■  Scenes  of  nudity  in  a  movie,  like  pictiu-es 
of  nude  persons  In  a  book,  must  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  work.  See  Miller  v.  CoZi- 
fomia.  413  U.S.,  at  24;  Kois  v.  Wisconsin. 
408  U.S.  229  (1972).  In  this  respect  such 
nudity  Is  distinguishable  from  the  kind  of 
public    nudity    traditionally   stibject   to   In- 

ydecent  exposure  laws.  See  Roth  v.  United 
State.i,  364  U.S.  476,  512  (1957)  (Douglas,  J., 
dissenting)  ("No  one  would  suggest  that  the 

First  Amendment  permits  nudity  In  public 
places").  Cf.  United  States  v.  O'Brien,  391 
U.S.  367  (1968). 

The  Chief  Justice's  dissent,  in  response  to 
this  pomt,  states  that  "(ujnllke  persons  read- 
ing books,  passersby  cannot  consider  frag- 
ments of  drive-in  movies  as  a  part  of  the 
■whole  work'  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
see  but  do  not  fteor  the  performance,  .  .  ." 
Post,  at  4  (emphasis  In  original).  At  Issue 
here,  however.  Is  not  the  viewing  rights  of 
unwilling  viewers  but  rather  the  rights  of 
tho.se  who  operate  drive-In  theaters  and  the 
public  that  attends  these  establishments. 
The  effect  of  the  Jacksonville  ordinance  Is 
to  increase  the  cost  of  showing  films  contain- 
ing nudity.  See  n.  8,  infra.  In  certain  clrctun- 
stances  theaters  will  avoid  showing  these 
movies  rather  than  incur  the  additional  costs. 
As  a  result  persons  who  want  to  see  such 
films  at  drive-ins  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  It 
is  In  this  regard  that  a  motion  picture  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  Isolated 
fragments  or  scenes  of  nudity. 

"  Such  a  deterrent,  although  It  might  not 
result  In  total  suppression  of  these  movies, 
is  a  restraint  on  free  expression.  See  Speiser 
V.  Randall,  367  U.S.  613,  5ia-619  (1968).  The 
record  does  not  Indicate  how  much  It  would 
cost  to  block  public  view  of  appellant's 
theater.  Such  costs  generally  will  vary  with 
circumstances.  In  one  case  the  expense  was 
estimated  at  approximately  a  quarter  million 
dollars.  See  Olympic  Drive-In  Theatre,  Inc  v. 
City  of  Pagedale,  411  S.W.  2d  5.  8  (Mo.  1969). 

"We  are  not  concerned  In  this  case  with 
a  properly  drawn  zoning  ordinance  restrict- 
ing the  location  of  drive-in  theaters  or  with 
a  nondiscriminatory  nuisance  ordinance  de« 
signed  to  protect  the  privacy  of  persons  in 
their  homes  from  the  visual  and  audible  in- 
trusions of  such  theaters. 

'"In.  Ginsberg  the  Court  adopted  a  varia- 
tion of  the  adult  obscenity  standards  enun- 
ciated in  Roth  V.  United  States.  354  U.S.  476 
(1957).  and  JIf emolrs  v.  Massachusetts,  383 
U.S.  413  (1966)  (plurality  opinion).  In  Miller 
v.  California,  sxipra,  we  abandoned  the  Roth' 
Memoirs  test  for  Judging  obscenltv  with  re- 
spect to  adults.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to 
decide  what  effect  Af:«er  will  have  on  the 
Ginsberg  formulation.  It  Is  clear,  however, 
that  under  any  test  of  obscenity  as  to  minors 
not  all  nudity  would  Ise  proscribed.  Rather, 
to  be  obscene  "such  expression  mtist  be.  In 
some  significant  way,  erotic."  Cohen  v.  Cali- 
fornia., 403  U.S.,  at  20.  See  Paris  Adult  The- 
atre I  V.  Slaton.  413  U.S.  49,  106-107  (1973) 
(Brennan,  J.,  dissenting) . 

"The  First  Amendment  rights  of  minors 
are  not  "co-extenslve  with  those  of  adults." 
Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  Independent  Commu- 


nity School  Dist..  393  U.  S.,  at  515  (Stewart, 
J,  conctUTing).  "(A]  state  may  permissibly 
determine  that  at  least  in  some  precisely  de- 
lineated areas,  a  child — ^like  someone  In  a 
captive  audiei^ce— is  not  possessed  of  that 
fiUl  capacity  for  individual  choice  which  is 
the  presupposition  of  First  Amendment  guar- 
antees." Ginsberg  v.  New  York.  890  U.  S.,  at 
649-650  (Stewart.  J.,  concurring).  In  assess- 
ing whether  a  minor  has  the  requisite  ci4>acl- 
ty  for  individual  choice  the  age  of  the  minor 
Is  a  significant  factor.  See  Rowan  v.  Post  Of- 
fice Dept ,  397  U.  S..  at  741  (Brennan.  J.,  con- 
currlug ) . 

'-See  Part  lU.in/ru. 

'■•This  is  not  to  say  that  a  narrowly  drawn 
nondiscriminatory  traffic  regtilation  requir- 
ing screening  of  drive-in  movie  theaters  from 
the  view  of  motorists  would  not  be  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  police  power.  See  Police  Dept. 
of  Cliicago  v.  Mosley.  408  U.S.,  and  98,  and 
cases  cited. 

"  In  this  respect  the  present  case  arises  in 
a  posture  that  differs  from  most  challenges 
to  a  statute  or  ordmance  considered  by  this 
Court.  Typically  in  such  cases  the  issue  arises 
In  a  contex.  where  th*  statute  or  ordinance 
has  been  applied  to  allegedly  unprotected 
activity.  Thus,  we  are  able  to  consider  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  "as  applied" 
as  well  as  "on  its  face." 

^  The  only  narrowing  construction  which 
occurs  to  us  would  be  to  limit  the  ordinance 
to  movies  that  are  obscene  as  to  minors. 
Neither  appellee  nor  the  Florida  courta  have 
suggested  such  a  limitation,  perhaps  because 
a  rewriting  of  the  ordinance  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reach  that  result. 

^In  this  case  appellant  himself  is  a 
theater  manager.  Hence  the  statutes'  deter- 
rent effect  acts  upon  him  personally;  he  is 
not  seekuig  to  raise  the  hypothetical  rights 
of  others.  See  Breard  v.  Alexandria,  341  U  S 
622,641  (1951). 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

No.  73-1942] 

Richard  ESiznoznik,  etc..  Appellant,  v. 

CITT  OF  jACKSONVn,LE 

On  Appeal  from  the  EWstrlct  Court  of  Appeal 

of  Florida  for  the  First  District 

[June  23. 1975] 

Mr.  Justice  DotrcLAS,  concurring. 

I  Join  wholeheartedly  in  the  Court's  view 
that  the  ordinance  in  issue  here  la  fatally 
overlncluslve  in  some  respects  and  fatallv 
underinclusive  In  others.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  under  proper  circumstances,  a  narrowly 
drawn,  ordinance  could  be  utilized  wlthiii 
constitutional  boundaries  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  capUve  audiences »  or  to  promote 
highway  s.afety.  In  these  days  of  heavy  traffic 
It  Is  reasonable  to  attempt  to  remove  all  dis- 
tractions that  might  increase  accdents.  These 
legitimate  Interests  cannot,  however.  Justify 
attempts  to  discriminate  among  movies  on 
the  basis  of  their  content — a  "pure"  movie  Is 
apt  to  t»e  just  as  distracting  to  drivers  as  an 
"Unpure"  one.  and  to  be  Just  as  Intrusive 
upon  the  privacy  of  an  unwilling  but  captive 
audience.  Any  ordinance  which  regnUtes 
movies  on  the  basis  of  content,  whether  by 
an  obscenity  standard  -  or  by  some  other 
criterion,  hnpermlssibly  intrudes  upon  the 
free  speech  rights  guaranteed  bv  the  First 
and  Fourteenth   Amendments. 


'See  Lehmon  v.  Cifj^  of  Shaker  Heights 
418  U.S.  298,  305  (1974)  (Douglas,  J.,  con- 
curring In  Judgment);  Public  Utiltiies 
Commn  v.  Pollak,  343  U.S.  451,  467  (1952) 
(Douglas.  J.,  dissenting). 

-I  adhere  to  my  view  that  any  state  or 
federal  regulation  of  obscenity  is  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution.  Roth  v.  United  States 
364  U.S.  476,  608-514  (1957);  MUler  v.  CaU- 
fornia.  413  U.S.  15.  42-47  (1973);  ParU  Adult 
Theatre  I  v.  Slaton.  413  U.S.  49,  70-73  (1973), 
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[Sup/eme  Court  of  the  United  States 

No.  73-1942] 
RiCRARD  EuNuasNiK,  rtc..  ArrxLuarr, 
V.  CiTT  OF  Jacksonville 

*^"  ^^^t^?^  ^  °^*"**  Ciourt  of  Appe«l 
of  Florida  for  the  First  District 

(Jooe  23,  1975] 
Ji^^^'^''""^  BURCM.  with  whom  Mr. 

l^,^^^S^  the  Court  psyB  lip  service  to  the 
Proporttlon  t^at  "each  case  ultimately  must 
mpend  on  its  own  facte.-  ante  at  4  it 
h^!!  «*?*''>  Jacksonville  City  Code  {  830.313 
cwefi^/,^  application  of  -general  prtn- 
Slr!!.,.^*^**  '™™  <=aaes  having  little  to 

M.USO  I  can  accept  neither  that  approach 
nor  ito  result,  I  dissent.  »Hp™aca 

^Li^'"  *°*»y»»s  seems  to  begin  and 
^T^  nf  f,f'^^P'°S  proposition  that,  re- 
gardless  of  the  clrcumstonces.  government 

S^'^^JJS"**'*."*?:  '*»'*  "'  ■commSnlct. 
^t  ^V^.°°  **}^^^  o'  »t«  content.  Ab- 
SS  ^^  "»P«5l»l  circumstances."  we  are 
tow.  the  burden  fails  upon  the  public  to 

^r«SJS^'^°**«^»  «*»»«'  t^  upon 

o^?  f?2^^  7v'T;  ""  '*»'"  ^^^^  sentences. 
«^^'nV..  'xV***  ^*'"'*  concludes  that  Jack- 
fJi.^1".'""*****^'^*  «»«•»  not  pass  mu^r 

-J£°?.°f  "l"  case,  upon  which  the  Court 
reUoi  remotely  implies  that  the  Court  ever 
l^««ded  to  establish  lne«,rable  Umltatfons 
uSS^M  tK  ^^*^  ^  *^  "<»•  ^lany  cases 
SStv  ^  ;;?r^V°''  **'  communicative 
SmiTi  L  ♦^^  *"**  °°*  purport  to  define  the 
limits  Of  the  power  to  do  so.  E.g..  LehmanV 
Citg  Of  Shaker  Heights.  418  U.S  29^  (m" )  • 

JioK?!:  ^^"^  '•  ^Wea-«w*rta.   341   U.S.   622 
(IMl):  Kovan  v.  Cooper.  336  U.S.  77  (1949) 
Other  cases  relied  upon  by  the  Court  were 

^^^T  °'  "°P"^y  decldedtS^t 
equal  protection  grounds  and.  although  rec- 

X  Infoiv^H**  ^*^  Amendment  in^er^ts 
were  ''evolved,  turned  upon  the  crucial  ques- 
"on  .  .  .  whether  there  is  an  aDDronrlatP 

^:^^^tlT"''''  -Itably^fSred  by 
ourerentlal  treatment."  Po7fcc  Dept  ot  Chi. 
cago  V.  Mosley.  40e  U.S.  92,  95  ?I972)     Se^ 

(iBa3).  Such  a  standard  necessarily  requires 
particularized  review.  Finally.  j™t  S  o? 
the  cases  cited  by  the  Court  were  decid^ 
on  vagueness  and  overbre  J,h.  H.  %^ox^ 
Louisiana.  379  U.S.  636  fl9e5>  A^nin  o„ 
Plication  or  these  doctrfnerrSuires^sJ^it?^; 

^ni.Sl/s!:;??44:!5^^  ^aerallzatlcns. 
In  short,  nothing  Ui  this  Court  s  mior  de 
tJ^f^J"*"^"  disregard  of  the  ^.onltfon 
that  "the  nature  of  the  forum  and  t^  con" 
JUctlng  interests  have  remained  Inip^rt^t 
J°  ^«t«»?^lnlng  the  degree  of  protecttonTr 

S^ch  \i  ^  Jfrstl  AmendTem  'to  th; 
^eech  in  question."  Lehman  v.  Citu  of 
Shaker  Heights,  418  V.S.  298.  302  ios     1974  f 

Rather.  In  applying  this  principle  in  contexts 

C^h^v"""  'f '*'"'  '^-  members  Of  tws 
Court  have  cautioned  that  every  medium  of 
coimnunication  "is  a  law  unto  itself  "S?I 
V.  Cooper.  336  U.S.  77.  97  ( 19M  /onf.ti^.f 
of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  .and 'ffi  tK?r 
anny  of  absolutes'  should  not  be  relied  upon 
■to  meet  the  problems  generated  by  the  neeS 
to  accommodate  the  diverse  interests  af. 
fected  by  the  motion  pictures  "fcompac' 
modern  commnnitles."  Joseph  Br,r.vU-n  /",' 
v  KW.t>n  343  U.S.  495.  518  (1952)  opinio  ,' 
or  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter)  pnuoi^ 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  divei-.se  in. 
terests  Involved  In  this  case  illustrates;  fo- 
S^'Ji.?J°'"***'""*^y  of  the  Court's  rigidly 
Blmpllstle  approach.  In  the  first  place  the 
conclusion  that  only  a  limited  in  ere^t  o? 
perM>,«  on  the  public  streets  !s  at  stakrh6?e 
i.i.i    be    supported    only    if   one    cr.;i,i>T6teiy 
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Ignores  the  unique 
the  JackaonvUle  ord....^ 
ever  validity  the  notion   v 
protect  their  aenslbUltl » 
eyes  may  have  when  apj  il 
on  an  hidlvlduars  Jack*  t 
fomia.  403  U.S.   16    ( 
from  a  second-floor  S] 
Spenee  v.  Washington 
It  distorts  reaUty  to 
outsize  screen  of  a  dri^e 
Such  screens  are  invtw 
photographs  Included  I 
case   show   that   the   .sc 
theater    dominated    the 
places  Including  nearby 
cent  highways.  Moreover, 
Jected  on  such  screens 
color  and  animation 
«lark  background  Is 
in.  attracting  and  U^,„ 
aU  observers.  See  Note,  i 
the  First  Amendment.  6C 
708    (1951).   SimUar   cor, 
Justice  Brandels,  wrltln  ■ 
Packer  Corp.  v.  Utah,  28^ 
conclude  that  there  Is 
regulating  billboard  dl 
apply  to  other  forms  of  a.a 
"Advertisements  of  this 
before  the  eyes  of  obs 
and  in  street  cars  wlt..- 
cholce  or  volition  on  the! 
of  advertising  are  ordinar 
of  choice  on  tlie  part  ol 
young  people  as  well  as  1 
message  of  the  bUlboard 
by  all  the  arts  and  dev, 
produce.  The  radio  can  be 
so  the  bUlboard  or  street 
distinctions  clearly  place 
vertlshig  in  a  position  to  1  e 
regulaUons  or  prohlbltloi  a 
upon  all  within  the  class.' 
So  here,  the  screen  of 
theater  is  a  unique  type  < 
play  that  can  be  highly 
tractUig.  Public  authorltle 
interest  in  regulating 
the  police  power;  for  (. 
traffic  safety   may  not  m 
target  of  the  ordinance  in 
it  not  unreasonable  for  : 
that  public  nudity  on  a 
at  night  to  hundreds  of  «r 
bUes.  may  have  a  tendenc  r 
tlon  from  their  ta.sk  and 
No  more  defensible  Is 
slon  that  Jacksonville's  <. 
tlve  because  It  regulates 
significance  of  this  fact 
ill  a  footnote; 

'Scenes  of  nudity  In  a  ii 
of  nude  pci-sons  in  a  bool,, 
ered  as  a  part  of  the  whoK 
spect  such   nudity   Is   dis 
nudity  traditionally  subj 
posure  laws."  Ante,  at  6  n 
Both  the  analoiry  and 
flawed.  Unlike  persons 
by   cannot,   consider   r.agr 
movies  as  a  part  of  the  "w 
sijnple  reason  that  they  se 
the  performance,  cf.  Note 
n.  27;  nor  do  drivers  and 
by  highways  see  the  who: 
play.  The  communicative  , 
»ng  exposure  falls  somew 
ol  slight  to  none.\istPut.  Mim 
sons  who  legitimately  desir 
"work  as  a  whole  "  are  no 
doin-;   so.   'iTie   record   sho^ 
from    which    r.ppellnnt's 
was  c:-;Iilbltccf  in  .scvorni 
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For  example,  in  a  case 
the  screen  measured  35 
•stood  54  feet  aljove  the  g. 
Tou-mlnp.  380  Mich    460 
0968). 


vlsijal  medium  to  which 
Is  directed.  What- 
that  passeisby  may 
8  by  averting  their 
apif  led  to  words  printed 
see  Cohen  v.  Cali- 
or  a  flag  hung 
apirtment  window,  see 
U8  U.S.  405   (1974). 
app|y  that  notion  to  the 
In  movie  theater, 
ly  huge;  >  indeed, 
the  record  of  this 
en   of  petitioner's 
view    from    public 
•esldences  and  adja- 
when  films  are  pro- 
the  combination  of 
a|  ainst  a  necessarily 
desi|ned  to,  and  results 
the  attention  of 
1  lotion  Plctm-es  and 
Yale  L.  J.  696,  707- 
coi^Ideratlons  led  Mr. 
for  the  Court  in 
U.S.  105  (1932).  to 
public  Interest  In 
lys  which  may  not 
ad  vertlsing: 

sort  are  constantly 
— s  on  the  streets 
the  exercise  of 
part.  Other  forms 
y  seen  as  a  matter 
the  observer.  The 
le  adults  have  the 
thrust  upon  them 
ces  that  skill  can 
turned  off.  but  not 
car  placard.  These 
this  kind  of  ad- 
classlfled  so  that 
nmy  be  Imposed 
285  U.S..  at  no. 
a  drlve-in  movie 
eye-catohlng  dis- 
utruslve  and  dis- 
have  a  legitimate 
displays  luider 
exaftiple,  even  though 
hs  ve  been   the  only 
Issue  here,  I  think 
laf  makers  to  believe 
screen,  visible 
ipivers  of  automo- 
to  divert  atten- 
use  accidents. 
Co'orfs  conclu- 
nance  is  defec- 
anly  nudity.  The 
s  explained  only 
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from  public  view.  Thus, 

the  ordinance  Involved  nm 

described  as  regulattag  thi 

tain  type  of  display,  it  Is 

any  "message."  cf.  Police 

Mosleij.  408  U.S.  92,  95-96 

City  of  Rockford,  408  U.] 

The  First  Amendment  Inu 

this  case  are  trivial  at  bes 

On  the  other  hand, 

that  there  could  be  a 

theater  by  nude  actors 

conunuiUcation  of  Ideas, 

In  a  public  park  or  street' 

under  an  ordmance  prohiu 

posure.  This  is  so  because 

has  long  been  Interpreted 

regulation  of  nudity  In 

members  of  the  public  ha 

less  of  any  Incidental  effec 

cation.  A  nudist  oolony.  foj 

lawfully  set  up  shop  in 

fayette  Park,  places  estj 

lie  generally,  cf.  Forts  ..« 

Slatoii,  413  U.S.  49,  67  (1973 

States.  354  U.S.  476.  512  (1 

dissenting) .  Whether  such 

tlfied  as  necessary  to  t 

or  simply  to  Insure  the  uu 

ment  of  open  areas  by  the 

of  people— or  for  traffic 

applies  a  fortiori  to  glani 

through  technology  are  cap 

and  emphasizing  the  most 

of  human  anatomy. 

In  sum,  the  Jacksonville  t 

ed  In  this  case,  although  no 

manshlp.  is  narrowly  drawn 

certain  unique  public 

it  would  be  absurd  to  ouki 

ates  to  suppress  expression 

renlently  ignoring  these 

the  case  on  the  basis  of 

adds  nothing  to  First  A. 

and   sacrifices  leglthnate  s, 
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I  Supreme  Court  of  the 

73-1942) 
R:iha!;d  Er/:noznik,  etc.,  ^.^ 

OP  jACKSONVm  E 
On  .^p;;cal  from  the  District 
of  Florida  for  the  Pirsi 
(June  23. 1975 
Mr.  Justice  White. 
The   Court   asserts   that 
shield    the   public    from    seiw 

^f  f^^f^f."*'  allegedly  expresslv  5 
as  nudity,  only  when  the 
Invades  the  privacy  of  the  m 
the  degree  of  captivity  of  ar 
veneris  such  that  it  is  imp;' 
t^  avoid  the  exposure  by  av 
TIio    Court    concludes:  ""th 
privacy  interest  of  persons 
streets    cannot    Justify    this 
ouicrwise  protected  speech 

Jts  content."  Ante.  p. u 

IS  to  be  taken  Uterallr.  the 
forbid    -expreiisive"   nudity    , 
streets,  m  the  public  parks 
public  place  since  other  1 
places  at  that  time  have  a 
interest-   and  may  merely 
x^ay. 

I  am  not  ready  to  take  this 
Court.  Moreover,  by  the  Court'? 
the  step  Is  an  unnecessary  otoe 
Court  holds  in  Part  II  B  of  it  > 
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ordinance  is  unconstitutionally  overbroad 
even  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  to 
protect  children,  it  Is  fatally  overbroad  as 
to  the  population  generally.  Part  II  A  Is 
surplusage.  I  therefore  dissent. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  9  ajn.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Pebcy)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  thei-ein  to  3  min- 
utes each,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  195,  H.R.  5901.  an  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Education  Divi- 
sion and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Rollcall  votes  on  amendments  tliereto 
may  occur.  Rollcall  on  final  passage 
thereof  may  occur. 

Upon  the  disiwsition  of  HJl.  5901  to- 
morrow, it  is  the  present  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  215.  S.  1849,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act. 

So,  rollcall  votes,  I  would  say.  are  likely 
to  occur  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:25  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  June  27,  1975,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  26,  1975: 

Defastmbwt  or  Vxts.ru,  Education,  amd 
Welfaki 

Forrest  David  Mathews,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
Secretary  at  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
vice  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

CouNcn.  or  Economic  Aovisehs 

Burton  Gordon  Malklel.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, vice  Gary  L.  Seevers. 

DEFAariiENT  or  State 
Walter  J.  P.  Curley,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of   the  United  States  of  America  to 
Ireland. 

In  thb  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtee  Code. 
section  3962:  v,»«««'. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Red  Komet.  Junior.  aoa-09-5S64k 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

The  foUowtng-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responslbUltv 
designated  by  the  President  under  the  provi- 


sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066(a)  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  fieutenoat  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  Carter  Puaon,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Trainmg  Corps  candidates)  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Thomas  G.  Comfort      Stephen  B.  Oster 
Richard  A.  Fletcher       James  N.  Shanahan 
Clarence  L.  LaOiar        Jimmy  Thompson 

The  following-named  naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific educational  program  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Graham  T.  Hall  Michael  J.  Tierney 

Jerome  P.  Rapin 

TUnothy  G.  Schacherer  i  Mldn.  Naval  Acad- 
emy) to  be  a  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps, 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Samuel  P.  AUord  William  L.  Mitchell 

Neil  D.  Bacon  Gerald  M.  Nicholas 

Richard  Blanchetie      Lawrence  L.  Oxford 


Russell  L.  Cain 
Michael  Cawley 
Jack  D.  Chapman 
Clarence  R.  Cline 
David  A.  Debella 
Millard  J.  Driscoli 
Alexander  D.  Eclar 
Robert  J.  Englehart 
Stanley  L.  Fish 
Charles  L.  George 
James  F.  GoUogly 
John  A.  Hetsko 
Napoleon  Hodges 


Roderick  J.  Pierce 
Pat  B.  Powers,  Jr. 
Emmett  Quesenberry 
Michael  W.  Boss 
WUliam  A.  SUva 
Alexander  Stewart 
Walter  Stringfleld 
John  P.  Taylor 
Michael  E.  Teague 
Etonald  Thlbodeau 
Stephen  P.  Vanzee 
David  J.  Vaughn 
Bryan  P.  Ward 
Howard  T.  Lightbody  Timothy  F.  Weyers 
Richard  L.  Mallea  John  B.  Wilcox 

John  D.  Marshall  Arthur  D.  Williams 

Thomas  B.  McCoy         Ronald  J.  Zuber 

Edward  D.  Johnson  (US.  Navy  officer)  to 
be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  in  the 
Cliaplaln  Corps  in  the  reserve  of  the  JJJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Oustav  B.  Robertson,  Jr.  (U.a.  Navy  of- 
ficer) to  be  appointed  a  temporary  com- 
mander m  the  Dental  Corps  in  the  reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Ellis  H.  Hall,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Jg) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

James  H.  Isaacson  and  Robert  8.  Jones 
(Naval  Reserve  officers)  to  be  appointed  per- 
manent lieutenants  and  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  In  the  Dental  Cofpe  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcaUoDs  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ants in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.8.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualificaUons  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Paul  A.  Andrews  Michael  P.  Mullen 

Walter  N.  GaUagher     James  L.  Petenon 
Jacob  W.  Jorlabie,  Jr.   Jeffrey  W.  Bodden 

Albert  E.  TtompkiiM  (civlUan  ooUege  grad- 
uate) to  lie  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Donovan  D.  Hanson  and  Carl  w.  Slocum 
(U.8.  Navy  officers)  to  be  appointed  tem- 
porary commanders  In  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefcv  as  provided  by  law. 


The  foUowIng-named  (U.8.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  appointed  temporary  commanden  in 
the  Medical  Corps  In  the  reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  P.  Buedingen  Edwin  J.  Henrie 
Jon  H.  Dodson  William  S.  Moore 

Jerry  A.  Newton  and  Ward  C.  Parsons  III 
(Naval  Reserve  oOlcers)  to  be  appointed 
permanent  lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Sam  Stafford  III  and  Archie  B.  Traynor, 
Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  officers),  to  r>e  appointed 
permanent  lieutenants  and  temporary  lieu- 
tenant commanders  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Michael  Stek,  Jr.  ( Naval  Reserve  officer) .  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.a 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Allan  H.  Nash.  U.S.  Air  Force  cadet,  to  be 
a  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  US. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcations  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Charles  M.  Byrne.  U.S.  Armv  cadet,  to  be  a 
permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  UjS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  C.  Donaldson  (Naval  Reeerve  offi- 
cer) to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Bruce  B.  Blome  (U.S.  Navy  officer)  to  be 
appointed  a  temporary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Peter  Gasperhil  (civilian  coUege  graduate) 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U-8. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

In  the  Marine  Cokps 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
tenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Anderson,  Charles  O.  Hunt,  Karen  J. 
Bausch.  Dan  O.  Knittig,  David  O. 

Benjamin.  Bicbard  D.  Langford.  WUliam  &. 
Burkes.  Robert  A.  Lovejoy,  Michael  T 

Core,  WUliam  L.  Pruessner,  Harold  T 

DImltroff.  Dale  S.  Reagan,  Jerry  E 

Feidman,  Kerry  K.        Rybackl,  Peter  L. 


Fcteer,  Batry  R. 
Green,  Brie  J. 
Heldlcker,  Roy  W. 


Sparks,  Jake  L.  II 
White,  Steven  B. 
Whltted,  Michael  W. 
The  foUowing-named  (Navy  enUated  act- 
entlfic  education  program)  graduates  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  bv 
law:  ' 

Beard.  Bobert  L.  Ill       MitcheU.  Bruce  E 
Blumel,  Raymond  H..    Schmidt.  Richard  J. 
J'-  Schroeck,  Dennis  B 

Bowers,  Charles  S.  Ill   Snider.  WlUlam  T   Jp 
Brady,  Bruce  F.  Youell.  Benjamin  H. 

Deplerre,  Vincent  G.         in 

The  fouowlng-named  (Marine  Corps  en- 
lUted  commissioning  education  program) 
graduate  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Ootps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefof 
as  provided  by  law; 

Harklns.  Jack  B..  Jr. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 


21204 


To  be  lieutenant  gtneral 

In  thb  Akut 

ti.  ™!JSiJr*  'J?'..V  '"^  indicated  under 

BectKS!'  °'  ""•  "•  '""'''•  ^**^*«  ^«*"*' 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

■r^r^!;.'^  .'***"*  Norton.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Armv 
^f^  United  SUte.   (major  genera'l.^  s 

««^l^il°*'°K"'*»™*<'  ®ffl«*r  to  be  assigned 
to  a  porttlon  Of  Importance  and  respomibu- 
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Ity  designated  by  the 
provisions  of  title  lo,   ^^ 
■ectlon  3066(a) ,  in  grade  as 
To  be  lieutenant 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Carter 
6944,  U.S.  Army. 


Prea  Ident  under  the 
Unied  States  Code, 
ollows: 

eneral 
^  cAlister,  404-16- 


CONPIRMATI  DNS 


f 


Executive  nominations 
tlie  Senate  June  26, 1975 : 

Renegotiation 
Christopher  U.  Sylvester,  „ 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Rene  5 
Department  of 
Michael   M.   Uhlmann,  of 
an  Assistant  Attorney  Geiier 


confirmed  by 

4>ARD 

North  Dakota, 
otiation  Board. 

JUSTICE 

Virginia,   to  be 


«f 


SENATE-Fr/rfa^,  June  27,  1975 


«iSi!J?*^*u  ™*^  *'  ®  *-™'  o"  "»e  ex- 
PtaUiim^  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 

?^'*S^  S^-  °/^  ^-  ^"'  a  Senator 
irom  the  State  of  Colorado. 

PRATKR 

■nie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 

O  God  before  whom  the  generations 
5Jf«  «"t  pass  away,  we  thank  Thee  for 
TT!f«»^o*^5''^*®  granted  to  us  in  the 
w^H  #  *^*^;  ^  *^  commemorate  the 
Durtn  or  the  Nation,  show  us  that  hberty 
must  be  won  and  maintained  in  every 
generaUon.  May  the  spiritual  impulses 
which  prompted  the  fathers  to  found  a 
^^"*"''  *?'  ^^^  "«'»'«•  by  the  people, 
^5  1?^.^*  *^?*"  "e  in  us  to  preserve 
that  ^on  and  to  provide  the  amenities 
of  Ufe  for  all  people  which  was  the  hope 
or  those  who  won  our  freedom 

Be  with  aU  who  are  Members  of  this 
5?^  **L"*"S  It  in  any  way.  Be  with  us 
m  our  lying  down  and  to  our  getting  up 
In  our  going  out  and  our  coming  in  to 
ow  sUence  and  In  our  speaking,  in  our 
resting  and  In  our  traveling-  May  good- 
ness and  mercy  follow  us  and  at  length 
bring  us  to  our  tasks  again  renewed  In 
heart  and  mind  and  soul. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


<  Legislative  day  of  Friday 


June  6. 1975) 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART 
the  chair  as  Acting  Pr 
pore. 


t  lereupon  took 
esifent  pro  tem- 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 

unanimous  consent  that 

the  proceedings  of 

1975,  be  approved. 
The  ACTING  -..^,^.^^ 

pore.  Without  objection,  it 


Pfesident.  I  ask 

Journal  of 

Thuisfay,  June  26, 


PRESIDE  NT 


CONSIDERATION       OP 
MEASURES  ON  THE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
to  the  consideration  of 
250  and  253. 

The  ACTING .^^^^ 

pore.  Without  objection,  it 


th' 


preside:  jt 


AUTHORIZATION     PX3R 
TIONAL    ASSISTANT 

OP  commerce 


autl  or 


appointment  op  acting  presi- 
dent PRO  tempore 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Smate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

^^?K^*S°??**  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  followtag  letter: 

vs.  Senate, 

PKKSDENT  PtO  TEICPOXE 

TO  tne  sZT'^''"''  "•''•'  •'""*  '''  ""• 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlcl^  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  0«t  W 
t^I^!L5!'it***!;  *~™  *•»•  state  of  Colorado, 
Ibs^  dutlesof  the  Chair  during  my 

Jambs  o.  Eastlakd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


th; 


Sena  e 


The  bill  (S.  1622)  to  «utj 
ditional  Assistant  Secretary 
was  considered,  ordered  to 
for  a  third  reading,  read 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  i 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in   Congress   assemaifa 
there  shall  be  in  the  Departn  e 
merce.  In  addition  to  the 
tarles  now  provided  by  law 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Conuuci 
be  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
receive  compensation  at  the  n 
by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  shall  perform  such  duties 
tary  of  Conunerce  shall  presc 

(b)   Title  5,  United   States 
5315,  Is  amended  by  striliing 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
taries  of  Commerce  1 8> ". 


prescrl  je 


June 


P  re 


Depaktment  op 
John  Hart  Ely,  of 
General  Counsel  of  the 
portation. 

National  Fire  Prevention  „ 
Administration 

David  A.  Lucht,  of  Ohio,  to 
niinistrator  of  tlie  National 
and  Control  Administration. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Ban  t 

Garth  Marston.  of  Washlnr  t 
member  of  the  Federal  Horns 
Board  for  tlie  terra  expiring 

(The   above   nominations 
subject  to  the  nominees' 
respond  to  requests  to  appe^ 
before  any  duly  constituted 
tlie  Senate.) 


TKANSPt  RTATION 

Massac;  lusetts,  to  be 
Department  of  Trans- 


A  »D  Control 


Board 

;on,  to  be  a 
Loan   Bank 
Jv^e  30,  1979. 

approved 

coi^ltments  to 

and  testify 

;ommittee  of 


ROBERT  L.  RAUS  :H 


'  author]  se 


pro  tem- 
is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN 
ClALENDAR 

Pi|esident,  I  ask 

Senate  turn 

Cjalendar  Nos. 


The  bill  tS.  738)  to  »>,„x„x- 
Rausch  to  accept  an  office  o: 
a  university  maintained  by 
ment  of  Canada  was  conside 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  n 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat, 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnii 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
cordance  with  clause  8,  sectlor 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Congi 
to  Robert  L.  Rausch  accepting 
position  In  a  university  main 
Government  of  Canada,  or  any  n 
division   thereof,   and   acceptlni 
lion  for  services  performed  In  .s 
or  position,  except  that  consent 
to  his  performing  services  In 
or  position  during  any  period  < 
he  is  performing  active  service 
of  the  Public  Health  Service 


Cong]  ess 


malnti  ined 


s  ich 


pro  tem- 
s  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
gf^™E^«>NPIRMATION|oP  NOM- 


AN     ADDI- 
ECRETARY 


Pres  dent 


ize  an  ad- 

)f  Commerce 

)e  engrossed 

third  time, 


and  House 

Vnffed  States  of 

That    (a) 

nt  of  Com- 

As^istant  Secre- 

additional 

Conunefce  who  shall 

by  and  with 

Senate,  shall 

prescribed 

>f  Commerce, 

IS  the  Secre- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  .  ^^. 
that  the  President  be  notified 
proval  of  the  nominations  of 
U.  Sylvester,  to  be  a 
Renegotiation  Board,  and 
ston,  to  be  a  member  of  the  1  c 
Loan  Bank  Board.  It  was  due 
sight  on  my  part  that  this 
not  made  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  as  ir 
session,  the  Pi-esident  will  be 


ri  te 


/Ode,  section 

I  (12)  and 

As^stant  Secre- 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi  Sent 
not  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Under  the  previous 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  F. 
nized  for  not  to  exceed  15  mlnlites. 


see 


I  order 
Percy) 


2Ty  1975 


Deputy  Ad- 
Prevention 


Robert  L. 

position  id 

'  he  Govern - 

■ed,  ordered 

r*ading,  read 

as  follows: 

and  House 

i  States  of 

That,  In  ac- 

9,  article  I 

consents 

an  office  or 

by  the 

ifoUtlcal  sub- 

compensa- 

:h  an  office 

Is  not  given 

81  ch  an  office 

d  aring  which 

IS  an  officer 


I  ask 
of  the  ap- 
^hristopher 
of  the 
Glirth  Mar- 
Home 
an  over- 
r*quest  was 


meml  er 
[  Girt 
Peceral] 

oi 


pro  tem- 
executive 
dotified. 


t,  I  do 

recogni- 

pro  tem- 
the  Sen- 
Is  recog- 


Ju7ie  27,  1975 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's dependency  on  foreign  oil  is  now 
so  severe  that  failure  to  enact  manda- 
tory conservation  measures  could  mean 
eventual  disaster  for  our  economy. 

We  are  famUiar  with  the  effects  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Our  dependence  on  expen- 
sive foreign  oU  has  fueled  inflation  and 
cieated  the  worst  recession  and  unem- 
ployment since  the  Great  Depression. 
But  this  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the 
energy  crisis  has  failed  to  move  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  Congress  has  behaved  as  if 
there  was  no  problem  at  all.  The  ciuTent 
effects  of  the  energy  crisis  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  consequences  of  inaction 
in  the  face  of  grcwuig  energy  demands 
ia  the  next  decade  and  the  next  gen- 
eration are  frightening. 

Our  enei-gy  demand  is  out.stripping  our 
energy  supply  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
gap  between  demand  and  supply  prom- 
ises to  widen  until  we  will  simply  rim  out 
of  energy.  Unless  we  immediately  begin 
to  conserve,  and  this  means  cutting  down 
on  such  energy  wastes  as  excess  driving, 
tlien  our  energy  supply  will  eventually 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  energy  demands 
of  a  growing  economy. 

V7e  have  two  sources  of  energy— what 
we  produce  ourselves  and  what  we  buy 
from  other  nations.  Our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  has  actually  been 
declining  in  recent  years,  and  total  do- 
mestic energy  production  has  nearly 
leveled  off.  Crude  oil  production  has 
dropped  every  year  suice  1970.  New  dis- 
coveries of  natural  gas  have  been  fewer 
each  year  since  1968.  Coal  production  is 
at  about  the  same  level  as  in  tlie  forties. 
Because  of  this  slowdown  in  domestic 
energy  supply,  we  have  turned  to  foreign 
nations  for  more  and  more  energy  every 
year.  Our  prime  source  is  the  nations  of 
OPEC — Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries— with  their  vast  sup- 
plies of  untapped  oil  reserves  located  in 
the  Middle  East. 

OPEC  and  other  foreign  suppliers  now 
f uinish  36  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  triple  the  percentage 
in  1970.  The  cost  of  this  oil  has  escalated 
at  a  startling  rate.  Last  year,  because  of 
OPEC  price  increases,  we  paid  $25  bil- 
lion for  foreign  oil,  10  times  as  much  as 
111  1970.  OPEC  leadei-s  plan  to  raise  the 
price  agam  in  October  to  an  unprece- 
dented $15  a  barrel  or  more. 

This  energy  supply  crunch— a  leveling 
off  of  domestic  energy  production  and  a 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
souices— has  occurred  during  a  period 
when  our  energy  demand  has  giown 
enormously.  We  experienced  a  brief  in- 
terruption ui  this  rapid  demand  growth 
during  and  after  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
of  late  1973  and  early  1974,  but  now  the 
demand  curve  is  climbing  agam.  The 
most  alarming  rise  in  postembargo  ener- 
gy demand  has  been  hi  increased  con- 
sumption of  automobile  gasoline,  which 
IS  now  back  up  to  preembargo  levels  and 
nsing  fast.  Americans  seem  wiUing  to 
pay  any  price  and  risk  any  financial 
disaster  to  avoid  a  change  In  their  driv- 
ing habits.  Even  the  Arab  oil  embargo 


which  forced  millions  of  American  mo- 
torists to  wait  In  endless  gas  lines,  faUed 
to  cool  our  national  love  affair  wath  the 
automobile. 

The  gi-owing  gap  between  our  energy 
supply  and  our  energy  demand  repre- 
sents either  increased  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  soui'ces  or  severe  energy 
.shortages.  V/e  cannot  afford  or  tolerate 
the  expense  and  the  vulnerability  of 
greater  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
sources,  but  we  must  have  additional 
energy  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  economy. 

These  facts  and  trends  leave  us  with 
few  choices  in  charting  a  national  ener- 
gy policy.  Conservation  is  clearly  the  key 
tD  future  energy  security  for  America. 
Even  ?  mccient  increase  in  our  energy 
demand,  say  3  to  4  percent  a  year,  even- 
tually will  outstrip  our  energy  supplies 
and  leave  us  even  more  dependent  on 
expensive  foreign  oil.  There  i.s  no  doubt 
that  ve  will  need  to  develop  new  sources 
of  domestic  energj-.  But  conservation  can 
help  narrow  the  supply  and  demand  gap 
•r.ow. 

The  Nation's  mandate  is  clear;  we 
must  conserve  enei-gy  now  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  commitment  to  the 
development  of  all  forms  of  energy — oil, 
coal,  natural  gas.  nuclear,  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  and  hydroelectric  power.  If  we 
fail  in  making  and  meeting  this  commit- 
ment, then  our  dependence  on  expensive 
foreign  oil  will  increase.  The  size  of  the 
commitment  is  awesome.  It  will  be  ex- 
pensfve  to  develop  new  energy  sources, 
and  it  will  take  time.  But  the  alternatives 
are  crippling  energy  shortages  or  intoler- 
able dependence  on  foreign  oil  sources. 

To  underscore  the  need  for  mandatory 
conservation,  consider  the  kinds  of  re- 
source development  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  1985— only  10  years  from 
now — just  to  keep  pace  with  our  projected 
demand;  Develop  1  billion  tons  of  coal 
a  year,  almost  twice  the  amount  now 
produced;  lease  15  to  20  million  acres  of 
offshore  oil  lands  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  the  Baltimore  Canyon,  and 
other  areas  in  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico:  complete  another  pipe- 
line through  Canada,  in  addition  to  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  now  under  construction, 
and  develop  the  vast  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska;  and  build  nu- 
clear powerplants  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  3  weeks. 

If  this  sounds  like  an  awesome  task 
full  of  environmental  hazards,  consider 
the  type  of  domestic  energy  development 
v.e  would  need  to  meet  our  supply  needs 
by  the  year  2000 — only  25  years  away— 
if  we  do  not  begin  to  conserve  now:  Mhae 
three  times  as  much  coal  as  we  do  today 
mostly  by  strip  mining;  develop  oil  shale 
resei-ves  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  digging 
the  Panama  Canal  every  day  in  Colorado 
Utah,  or  Wyoming;  build  nuclear  power- 
plants  at  the  rate  of  one  every  week  be- 
tween 1985  and  2000,  or  develop  an 
equivalent  solar  power  system;  and  pro- 
duce geothermal  energy  equal  to  the 
power  produced  by  100  Hoover  Dams. 

We  cannot  estimate  precisely  the  scope 
of  the  ctHnmltment  to  developmet  of  new 
energy  sources  that  win  be  needed.  How- 
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ever,  projections  show  that  If  energy  de- 
mand grows  at  historical  rates  and  we 
fall  to  conserve,  we  will  need  to  produce 
energy  at  the  rate  of  a  new  Alaska  pipe- 
line every  year  by  1985  and,  by  the  year 
-000,  at  a  yearly  rate  equivalent  to  the 
present  annual  crude  oil  production  of 
tlie  State  of  Texas.  To  reduce  both  the 
long-  and  short-range  pressure  on  our 
energy  supply,  we  urgently  need  to  make 
energj'  consei-\ation  a  national  policy 
Development  of  new  energy  sources 
will  require  a  sizable  economic  invest- 
ment and  changes  in  our  hfestyles.  Our 
environment  will  be  affected  adversely. 
In  order  to  lessen  the  negative  impact 
of  this  development,  both  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  need  to  make 
a  commitment  to  conserve. 

This  com.mitment  will  require  sacrifice 
but  I  believe  the  American  people  wili 
make  tlie  necessarj-  sacrifice  when  they 
realize  what  is  at  stake.  They  will  re- 
spond if  their  elected  leaders  show  lead- 
ership and  ask  them  to  respond  in  the 
national  interest. 

But  so  far  Con^'ress  has  failed  to  ask 
the  American  people  to  respond.  To  date 
congressional  consideration  of  manda- 
tory energy  conservation  measures  has 
been  an  exercise  in  futility  motivated  by 
political  cowardice.  Congress  has  stuck 
its  collective  head  in  the  sand  and  re- 
jected all  mandatory  conservation  meas- 
ures with  the  apparent  hope  that  if  it 
Ignores  the  energy  crisis  long  enough  it 
will  disappear.  It  will  not  disappear  In 
fact,  it  will  get  worse  and  promises  to 
plague  the  Nation  for  decades. 

That  should  be  our  greatest  concern 
today.  The  fact  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  adopt  an  equitable  gasoline  tax.  an 
effective  auto-efficiency  plan,  or  some 
combination  of  energy-£a\ing  measures 
is  not  the  real  problem. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
we  have  completed  and  committed  virtu- 
aUy  99  percent  of  the  highway  system  of 
this  countiy  envisioned  in  the  1950's 
wrhen  it  was  originally  laid  out.  and  we 
still  continue  to  accrue  and  adopt  in  the 
trust  fund  billions  of  doUars.  when  we 
have  railroads  and  mass  transit  and  ulti- 
mate means  of  transportation  in  a  bank- 
i-upt  condition,  I  think  this  indicates  the 
lack  of  will  in  the  Congress  to  adapt  to 
changing  circumstances  and  to  face  up 
to  the  condition  that  we  are  in  todav 

The  real  problem  is  that  Congress  has 
done  nothing  to  mandate  energy  conser- 
vation. Congress  has  behaved  like  a  reck- 
less band  of  irresponsible  politicians  who 
cannot  see  beyond  the  next  election 

Some  claim  that  Congress  has  reflected 
the  will  of  the  people  by  rejecting  man- 
datory energ>-  conservation  measures 
Congress  should  not  lead,  thev  say  it 
should  react,  and  its  reaction  in  this  case 
has  been  a  reflection  of  ix>pular  opinion 
I  reject  that  notion.  The  American  people 
are  not  children.  They  are  smart  enough 
to  spot  it  when  their  elected  leadei-s  take 
the  path  of  least  political  resistance. 

I  believe  Members  of  Congress  who  fail 
to  support  mandatory  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  will  pay  dearly  for  thehr 
Inaction.  If  Congress  fails  to  take  decisive 
action  on  energy  this  year,  the  voters 
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will  register  their  displeasure  In  the  No- 
vember 1976  election.  Who  wlU  be  the 
targets  of  public  outrage  If  Americans 
r  lain  face  long  lines  at  gas  stations  and 
^ ''!"„  ^P®'"^®°'=®  brownouts  and  black- 
•  uts?  The  answer  Is  obvious— Congress 

Congress  should  Immediately  consider 
a  number  of  tough  mandatory  energy 
conservaUon  measures  and  pledge  to  the 
^'Vmerican  people  that  action  on  an  equi- 
table and  meaningful  energy  bill  will  be 
completed  In  July.  If  Congress  passed  a 
program  now  that  included  a  rebatable 
lO-cent-a-gallon  gas  tax,  a  home  insula- 
ti<m  tax  credit,  and  repeal  of  the  deduc- 
v*^,i?'  ®***®  **»  *»*«s.  and  considered 
aboUtlon  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  or  at 
least  the  creation  of  a  transportation 
trust  fund,  we  could  immediately  begin 
saving  a  half  million  barrels  of  oU  a  day. 

Congress  should  act  now   to  begin 
phastag  out  price  controls  on  domestic 

°"^"5ll  ^  ^''^^  ^«  "«*'  3  to  5  years, 
and  tut  the  price  effects  toward  gasoline. 
Tws  would  both  conserve  fuel  and  stim- 
ulate production  of  new  supplies.  Con- 
gress should  also  act  now  to  pass  a  gas- 
Kuzzler  tax  and  auto-efflciency  bonus 
plan  to  take  effect  on  1978  model  cars. 

In  the  longer  term  we  need  hicentives 
for  coal  production  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  energy  sources.  We 
need  mass  transit  Incentives,  improve- 
ment m  buildhig  codes,  and  restructur- 
ing of  utUity  rates.  Only  if  Congress  en- 
acts a  conservation-oriented  program 
Juce  this  now  can  we  narrow  the  dan- 
gerous energy  gap  in  the  future. 

Such  a  program  would  mean  a  con- 
siderable financial  saving.  If  the  price 
of  oil  is  $15  a  barrel  in  1980— and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  price  wlU  be 
tnat  low.  we  would  be  paying  OPEC  and 
other  foreign  suppliers  $49  biUlon  that 
jear  if  we  fail  to  conserve.  By  saving  fuel 
we  can  reduce  that  financial  burden  sub- 
stantlaUy,  and  we  can  hopefully  exert 
a  downward  influence  on  OPEC  prices 
The  consequences  of  inaction  to  com- 
bat the  energy  crisis  are  indeed  disturb- 
mg.  Even  with  mandatory  consei-vation 
measures,  the  naUonal  effort  to  develop 
new  energy  sources  wiU  be  incredibly 
demanding.  I  believe  we  owe  It  to  the 
American  people  to  teU  them  the  truth 

o52"i'**^KT®'^*y  °'  *^«  energy  crisis 
and  the  challenge  we  face  in  the  future 
to  meet  oui-  projected  energy  needs.  If 
we  fail  to  level  with  the  American  people 
nnd  we  avoid  making  tough  choices,  then 
we  will  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  public 

siWi»vThl?"'*n"  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility that  win  make  us  unfit  to  hold 
public  office. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  we  can  draw  a 
comparison  of  the  situation 

f  J^^"  ^°"?®  ^°  °'  *0  years  we  had  huge 
food  surpluses  in  this  country  and  then 
suddenly  there  was  a  food  shortage  a 
famine  m  certain  parts  of  the  world,  bad 
weather  in  this  country  and  our  reserves 
^Tild  out"*"^  depleted,  tliey  had  been 

Now  we  are  Hving  right  off  our  cur- 
rent production,  as  is  Uie  world. 

The  same  thing.  Uterally.  is  happening 
m  energy,  except  much  wor^.    "*''*""*«^ 

We  have  been  consuming  more  than 
we  produce  for  a  period  of  7  to  8  jVars 
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to  the  treaty,  but  the  four  main  objec- 
tions to  be  cleared  up  are  the  following: 
First.  The  liberties  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  would  not  be  abrogated  by 
U.S.  ratification.  Under  constitutional 
law.  the  basic  personal  liberties  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
superseded  or  set  aside  by  any  provision 
of  a  treaty. 

Second.  The  convention  would  not 
supersede  State  laws  nor  would  it  de- 
prive the  States  of  the  power  to  prose- 
cute persons  charged  with  acts  enumer- 
ated in  the  convention.  Congress  must 
enact  the  necessary  implementing  legis- 
lation to  execute  the  convention's  pro- 
visions. 

Third.  The  convention  would  not  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  accept  the 
luiisdiction  of  an  international  penal  tri- 
bunal to  ti-y  persons  accused  of  genocide. 
No  such  court  exists.  Separate  congres- 
sional action  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  adhere  to  a  treaty 
establishing  such  a  court  and  to  accept 
its  jui-Isdiciton,  and  no  such  action  is 
contemplated.  Nor  would  American  citi- 
zens be  subject  to  trial  before  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice;  that  Court 
has  no  jmisdiction  over  individuals. 

Fourth.  The  convention  would  not  re- 
quire automatic  extradition  of  any  U.S. 
citizen.  Extradition  under  the  conven- 
tion can  only  be  granted  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  treaties  in  force  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  tiie  clearing 
up  of  these  objections  puts  us  one  step 
closer  to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  At  this  point,  ratification 
would  be  a  concrete  example  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  safeguarding  of  human 
rights  and  basic  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab-sente 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  hi.s  secre- 
taries. 


p:xecutive  message  rei-erred 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gary  W 
Harti  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  John 
Meier,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  THE  RADIATION  CONTROL 
FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  1974  annual  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Radiation 
Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act.  as 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  message  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  1974  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  (Public  Law  90-602) .  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  report's  only  recommendation  is 
that  the  requirement  for  the  report  It- 
self, as  contained  in  P.L.  90-602,  be  re- 
pealed. All  of  the  infoi-mation  foimd  in 
the  report  is  available  to  Congress  on  a 
more  immediate  basis  through  congres- 
sional committee  oversight  and  budget 
hearings.  The  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  concluded 
that  this  annual  report  sei-ves  little  use- 
ful purpose  and  diverts  agency  resources 
from  more  productive  activities. 

Gerald  R.  Pord. 
The  White  House,  June  27,  1975. 
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and  industry   association   and   journal 
articles,  among  others. 

Another  achievement  in  1973  was  tli  ^ 
development  of  State  occupational  safet 
and  health  programs.  The  Depaitmer 
of  Labor  approved  20  new  State  plar 
marking     important    progress     toward 
development  of  an  integrated  Federal - 
State  partnership  in  occupational  safet  ■ 
and  health. 

During  1973.  the  National  Institute  r 
Occupational      Safety      and       Healti 
(NIOSH)  in  the  Department  of  Healti 
Education,  and  Welfare — which  has  re-' 
sponsibility  for  occupational  safety  an-' 
health  research— significantly  increaset 
knowledge  of  toxic  substances  and  other 
causes  of  unhealthy  working  environ- 
ments. It  also  further  developed  detailed 
criteria  for  use  by  the  Department  or 
Labor  in  establishing  standards  govem- 
ing  the  use  of  hazardous  substances  hi 
the  workplace. 

This  report  contains  results  of  the  first 
full-year  occupational  injury  and  illness 
survey,  covering  1972.  This  survey  by  the 
Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  become 
the  base  for  the  future  measure  of  prog- 
ress in  reducing  deaths,  injuries,  and  ill- 
nesses caused  by  workplace  conditions. 

The  1973  report  is  another  step  in  pro- 
viding a  record  of  our  Government's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  safe  and  healtliful 
work  environment  for  all  Americans.  All 
of  us  share  this  goal  of  improving  tho 
welfare  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  our  country. 

Gerald  R.  Fur  n. 
The  White  House.  June  27,  1975. 


REPORT  ON  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 
OP  raE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT—MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  the 
tliird  President's  report  on  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
The  mes.sage  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnited  States: 

I  am  submitting  today  the  tiiird  Presi- 
dent's report  on  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  activities  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment carried  out  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

This  report— covering  progiams  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  for  calendar  year  1973— in- 
dicates significant  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  a  safe  and  healthful  work  envi- 
ronment for  all  Americans.  It  also  points 
to  the  tasks  ahead. 

Government  efforts  in  occupational 
safety  and  health  began  to  show  signifi- 
cant results  in  1973.  Increased  public  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  problems  of 
workplace  hazards.  This  awareness  was 
reflected  in  a  number  of  areas— coUective 
bargaining  agreements,  union  and  indus- 
try .safety  and  health  program  activities. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  IHE 
NATIONAL  LUNG  INSTITUTE— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  the  Director  of  tho 
National  Lung  Institute,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnited  States  ■ 

I  am  ti-ansmitting  herewith  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Lung  Institute,  as  required  by  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972.  This  report  was  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  tiie  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council,  and 
it  Is  accompanied  by  a  piogiam  plan  for 
the  next  five  yeai*s. 

Tlie  five-year  resource  allocation  pro- 
jection proposes  two  levels  of  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  years  1977  through  1981. 
both  of  which  are  in  excess  of  what  ha.s 
been  requested  in  the  1976  budget.  The 
report  states  that  these  projected  ex- 
penditures Fie  based  on  scientific  judg- 
ment of  these  particular  research  areas 
but  cori-ectly  recognizes  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  national  resources  for  the  pro- 
gram must  be  determined  in  relationship 
to  other  competing  national  needs  and  ui 
accord  with  the  total  resources  available 
for  Federal  programs. 

The  report  describes  encouraging  prog- 
ress.NSince  1969.  deaths  cau.<:ed  by  the 
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number  one  killer— coronaiy  heai  t  dis- 
ease—have shown  a  decline  of  about  two 
percent,  or  14.000  deatbs  per  year.  Deaths 
from  stroke,  hjpertenslon  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease  are  continuing  their 
downward  trend,  and  the  death  i-ate 
n-om  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchi- 
lev  iS*  ff'^**^*"*  ^  ^^**'^  increases,  iias 

Ijivestmcnts  in  the  National  Heart 
Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Program 
r-re  showing  results.  I  am  hopeful  that 
ims  momentum  wiU  be  maintained  and 
through  successful  research  and  Its  ap- 
Phcation  in  medical  practice,  loss  of  lives 
from  heart,  blood  vessel.  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  will  be  furUicr  reduced. 

~      ,..  Gerald  R.  Foku. 

The  H  Hnt  House.  June  27.  1975. 


CONGRESSIONAL  R£ 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:55  a.m.,  a  mc.s.sage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  foUowing  concurrent  resolutions  and 
has  passed  the  following  bills  In  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Hes.  143.  A  concurrent  resolutloii 
to  authoriws  the  printing  of  the  hew-ing  on 

M«  Preildent  of  the  United  States;  and 
»-,^>5i°""  ?**s- 215.  A  concurreut  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
went  of  a  revised  edition  of  -The  Capitol" 

H.B.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  from  gKvss 
Income  gains  from  the  condemnation  of  oer- 
mi?J?^f  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Kla- 
math Indian  Tribe;  and 

H.K.  5559.  An  act  to  amend  section  8S3(a» 
of  the  Internal  Reiwnw  Code  to  provide 
for  exclusion  of  income  from  the  temporary 
rentaJ  of  railroad  roUlrg  stock  by  fwelgu 
corporations;  and  "icje" 

tc^^'J^  ■*,"  ^^  "'*''*"P  «PProprlatlon.<5 
for  the  Departmeute  of  State,  JusUce.  and 
Commerce,  ihe  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 

^If^  ^^  ^*  ^^'  y*"  *"*•*"£  June  30.  1978. 
Mid  the  period  ending  Beptember  30,  1978, 
nnd'fnr  oTher  purpoees.  .  """. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMVUTTEES 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

A^r^^^^?t-  '""*'  ^^*  CommiUee  on 
Appro|>rUtlonfl.  with  aiaendaients- 

the  legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
tag  June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending 


Mr.   ETTENNIS.   Mi. 
executive  session,  from 
on  Armed  Services.  I    c* 
the  following  nominatio  as 
to  be  placed  on  the 
grade  of  lieutenant 

Generals  Poster,  1 , 

quLst) ;  to  be  promoted 
lieutenant    .general     <: 
Sumner,  Jr.,  Camm,  Fultjn 
to  bo  promoted  to  the 
general  (Brigadier 
and   \vmiami>).   Tliere 
admii-als  In  the  Na\y 
to  tlie  grade  of  \ice 
mirals     Forbe.s.     Ji- 
Coogan>.  And,  in  ths  AiJ. 
two  generals  to  be  place  I 
list  in  that  ^rade  tGer  ;x 
Pliiliips) ;  seven  lieutenai  it 
placed  on  the  retired 
McKee.  Schultz,  Snave  v 
I"Uca.  Shaefer,  and  Vogt 
major  generals  to  become 
erals  (Casey  and  Ilartin 
these  names  be  placed 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection.  It  i.«;  so  ordere  3 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  s 
1.533  in  the  Navy  and 
permanent  promotion  v. 
commander  (list  beginni  i 
and  ending  with  Youn 
Air  Force  and  Reserve 
there  are  two  lists  toUi,i 
giade  of  colonel  and  belof^ 
tains  32  promotions  a 
Baliow  and  ends  with 
other  list  contains  142  , 
appointments  and  begins 
ends  wlUi  Findley).  Sine- 
have  ah-eady  appeared  ir 
SIGNAL  Record  and  to  sa 
of  printing  again,  I  ask 
sent  that  they  be  ordeu 
Secretary's  Desk  for  the 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING 

objection.  It  is  so  ordere  I 
(The  nominations  oid( 
the  Secretary's  desk  were 
Record  of  June  12  and  1-. 
end  of  the  Senate  proceed  n 


resident,  as  In 
the  Committee 
eport  favorably 
for  the  Army 
ed  list  in  the 
al  f  Lieutenant 
Hollis.  AkQ- 
to  the  gi-ade  of 
ajor     Generals 
1,  and  Cooper); 
rale  of  major 
Is  Persons.  Jr., 
are  tlu-ee  rear 
ppointmenl 
liil  (Rear  Ad- 
hanahan,     and 
Foice  there  are 
on  the  retired 
Eade  and 
generals  to  be 
in  that  grade 
Hudson.  De- 
Jr.> ;  and.  two 
gen- 
era .  I  ask  that 
the  Executive 
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HOUSE  CONCURREJ  T  RFSO- 
LUTIONS  REFEliRED 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  .session.  Uic  i"olIov;nig 
Sted"'^  ''^POi"^**  of  committee  were  sub- 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Jt.mt  Ci,:u- 
isilttee  on  Atomic  E«ergy: 

Richard  W.  Roberts  oi-'Marjl.anU,  to  be  an 
As,sistant  Administrator  of  Eneruv  Rc-earch 
.ind  Development.  "<■  <^.<rcn 

(The  above  nonunaUon  was  reported 
wiih  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
tirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appearand 

,S2  ^< /J!"®o"^'  ?"^y  coastltuted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 


The  followmg  House 
lutions  were  referred  to 
on  Rules  and  Adminiitra 

H.  Con.  Res.  143.  A  ooucv. 
to  authorize  the  priming  of 
Nomination  of  Nelson  A.  I 
Vice  President  of  the  Unitp 

H.  Con.  Res.  215.  A  con 
providing  for  the  prlnihig 
inent  of  a  ri  vised  edition  of 
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HOUSE  BILLS 

The  following  House 
read  twice  by  their  titles 
indicated: 

H.R.  83.  An  act  to  exclude 
come  gains  from  the  conden, 
tain  forest  lands  held  In  trui 
math  Indian  Tribe;  and 

H.R.  6569.  .*u  act  to 
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of  the  luteriial  Reve;iue 
exclusion  of   income   from 
rental  of  railroad  rollhig  stoc; ; 
poratloiis;  to  the  Committee  > 
HR.  8121.  An  act  maldng 
for  the  Departments  of  r 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary.  .^ 
cies  for  the  fiscal  year  eudin  ' 
and  the  period  endlag  Si 
.ind  for  other  pu-'pcses:  lo 
Appr'iprlatioiis. 


St*  e, 

din  ; 
Sept  ^mber 

I  th  ( 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
JOINT 


I  ILLS  AND 


RESOLUT  :ONS 


add  tion,  there  are 

Njjval  Rescr\-e  for 

the  grade  of 

s  with  Abbott 

:   and.  in  the 

the  Air  Force 

totaling  174  in  the 

'one  list  con- 
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''  foyes  and  the 

romotions  and 

Rith  Allen  and 

i  these  names 

tlie   CONGRES- 

e  the  expense 
unanimous  con- 
to  lie  on  the 
nforniation  of 


of  Neam  Vone 
deferred  to  the 


i  nd  streiigthe:i 

Saf«  ty  Act  of  1968. 

appropriations 

Committee   on 

h  mself  and  Mr. 

tntenuU  Reve- 
sddltioaal  in- 

.ttributable  to 
he  CcHnmlttee 


a  natural  gas 
d  ying.  Referred 


OFF]  CER.  Without 
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d(red  to  He  on 

printed  In  the 

1975.  at  the 
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coliciu-rent  i-eso- 
(  ae  Committee 
t])n: 
a  rent  resolution 

the  hearing  on 
H^kefeller  to  be 

States;  and 
concurrent  resolution 

a  House  docii- 

he  Capitol". 


ihc  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  reac  the  first  time 
and,  hy  i.maniinous  consei  t,  the  second 
tim< .  and  referred  as  indicated 

By  ^Tr.  M.AGNUSON: 
S.  204^.  A  bill  for  the  rellel 
Si.e-Kuan  aka  (Paul  Kuan). 
f  oruiiiittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BEAIi: 
S.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Sal 
find  10  authorize  additional 
■nerefor.    Referred    to    th© 
Cr-oimarce. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for 
Stoke)  : 
s.  2043.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
inie  Code  of  1964  to  Impose  as 
come  tax  on  taxable  hicome 
f  eriain  countries.  Referred  to 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  2044.  A  bill  to  provide 
priority  for  agricultural  seed  d*j 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerc  > 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2045.  A  bill  to  Insure  that 
iug.s  aud  certain  buildings 
t-ral  funds  employ  the  beet  ^..^ 
conservation  and  management 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  t< 
tee  on  Public  Worln. 
By  Mr.  PBBCT* 
S.  2046.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
luie  Code  of  1954  to  provide     _ 
for  the  manufacture,  Importaion 
chase  of  automobUes  which    i 
clency,  and  for  other  pnrpose  i 
the  Committee  on  Pinance, 
By  Mr.  PERCT: 
S.  2047.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
line  Code  of  1954  to  Increase 
else  tax  on  gasolUie,  to  make 
creased,  a  permanent  tax.  to 
revenues  derived  from  the 
extentlou  of.  such  tax  are 
general  ftuid  rather  than  to 
Trust  Fund,  and  to  provide  a  - 
increased  tax  p.aid  with  respec 
than  500  gallons  of  gasoline  pv 
year  by  the  taxpayer.  Referred 
m  it  tec  Oil  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BtJRDICK 
S.J.  Res.  101.  A  joint  resoIuti< 
iz©  the  President  to  issue  auu  n 
lamation  designating  that  w°e  c 
ber    which    includes   Thanksgl 
'•National    Family   Week."    I 
Commirtoe  on  the  Judiciary 
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STATEMENTS       ON 
BILLS   AND  JOINT 

ByMr.BEALL: 
S.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
the  Natural  Ga.^  Pipeline 
1968,  and  to  authorize  adcn 
priations  therefor.  Referred 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


Act  Amendments  of  1975.  A  bill  to  im- 
prove pipeline  safety  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill  would  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Piueline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to — 

First,  provide  that  in  the  "design"  of 
I  ipeline  facilities  that  special  considera- 
■;on  be  given  where  subsequent  excava- 
I  ion  activity  is  likely ; 

Second,  strengthen  the  technical  Pipe- 
line Safety  Standards  Committee  by  re- 
ciuiring  at  least  two  meetinss  annually, 
one  of  which  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  reports  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  a  Federal  independent 
asrency  charged  with  inve.stigating  acci- 
tients; 

Third,  provide  for  1  he  establishinenJ  of 
st.Uewide  utihty  coordinating  councils 
and  encourage  local  coordinating  coun- 
cils and  excavation  damage  prevention 
programs  under  which  excavator.s  will 
notify  local  utility  coordinating  councils 
of  contemplated  excavation.^,  preferably 
by  a  one-call  central  system,  and  such 
local  utilities  will  then  follow  up  by 
marking  their  lines  and  otherwise  assist- 
ing excavatoi-s  in  averting  damage  to 
underground  lines: 

Fourth.  re(3uire  greater  roportin-  of 
•-rs  ieak,s: 

Fifth,  a.ssure  that  required  utility  plati.s 
include  provisions  for  emergencies  and 
procedures  in  response  thereto,  and  a 
uiogram  to  educate  customers  on  the 
dangers  of  leaks: 

Sixth,  require  each  operator  to  main- 
tain a  log  showing  the  receipt  and  handl- 
ing of  gas  leaks  and  emergency  reports; 
Seventh,  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  evalu- 
ate the  performance  of  the  respective 
States  and  require  annual  indepth  eval- 
uation of  at  least  two  States: 

Eighth,  delineate  nine  specific  priority 
areas  for  research  and  development; 

Ninth,  provide  for  increased  personnel 
training  authority ;  and 

Tenth,  authorize  a  3  year.  $30.6  million 
program,  including  full  Federal  funding 
for  a  safety  engineer  and  from  one  to 
three  inspectors  in  each  State  depending 
on  the  miles  of  pipelines  and  the  need 
of  the  respective  States.  This  authoriza- 
tion level  includes  funds  for  the  transi- 
tional quarter,  as  Congress  moves  to  a 
new  fiscal  year. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  the 
bill's  provisions  in  greater  detail. 

Section  1  states  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1975." 

Section  2  amends  section  3(b)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968— the  "act"— to  provide  that  In  es- 
tablishmg  "design"  standards  for  pipe- 
line facihties  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  In  locations  where  subse- 
quent excavation  activity  Is  likely. 

This  was  one  of  the  recommended 
regulation  changes  I  proposed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation— DOT— In 
1974.  It  simply  makes  sense  during  the 
design  phase  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  the  prevention  of  pipeline  dam- 
ages, especially  In  those  areas  where  later 
excavation  can  reasonably  be  expected 
in  many  urban  areas,  it  is  predictable 
that  heavy  construction  activity  will  oc- 
cur. Given  such  facts,  we  should  give 
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consideration  in  the  design  phase  to  steps 
and  procedures  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board— NTSB— as  weU  as  the  task  force 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  which 
investigated  the  so-called  Bowie  explo- 
sion in  my  State  advocated  the  consid- 
eration of  such  an  approach.  Such 
matters  as  the  depth  of  the  line,  concrete 
barriers  to  cover  or  protect  the  lines,  and 
in<  reasing  the  material  strength  of  the 
pipelines  should  be  considered  to  prevent 
subsequent  damage. 

This  section  would  also  add  "emer- 
gency i-lans  and  procedures"  as  sub.1ects 
appropriate  for  safety  standards.  In 
addition,  the  importance  of  the  NTSB's 
recommendations  and  rei3orts  would  be 
underlined  in  considering  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Section  3  amends  .section  4  of  the  1968 
act.  which  relates  to  the  Technical  Pipe- 
line Safety  Standards  Committee,  to 
require  that  such  committee  meet  at 
least  twice  annually.  Present  law  is  silent 
in  this  regard  and  in  1973.  the  commit- 
tee did  not  hold  a  single  meeting. 

Since  1972,  the  committee  has  met  only 
twice.  The  committee  should  be  made  a 
functioning,  effective  entity  or  be  abol- 
ished. These  amendments  to  section  4 
.seek  to  make  the  committee  both  active 
Jind  effective. 

At  one  of  the  committee  meetings,  tlie 
committee  would  be  required  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  and  reports 
of  the  NTSB  and  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponse thereto.  A  week  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  the  NTSB  reports  will  be 
considered,  tiie  Secretary  is  required  to 
have  prepared  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  a  summary  of  the  NTSB 
recommendations  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  responses  thereto. 

Section  4  amends  section  5  of  the  1968 
act  to  require  the  formation  of  statewide 
utihty  coordinating  coimcils.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  State  councils  would  be  to 
encourage  and  promote:  First,  local  util- 
ity coordinating  councils  in  areas  of  the 
State  v/here  excavation  damages  repre- 
sent a  significant  problem,  and  second, 
damage  prevention  programs  established 
either  tlirough  the  cooperation  and  initi- 
ative of  the  private  sectmr  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  State  and  local  Illation.  It  is 
hoped,  but  not  required,  that  the  notifi- 
cation pi-ocess  will  be  via  a  one-call  sys- 
tem where  calls  from  excavators  are  re- 
ceived by  a  central  system  and  the  report 
of  planned  construction  activity  Is  re- 
lated to  utility  companies,  city  depart- 
ment, and  other  parties  with  under- 
ground Interests.  Such  systems  are  func- 
tioning in  a  niunber  of  areas  and  are  re- 
ducing pipeline  accidents.  This  concept 
has  been  endorsed  by  many  parties,  pub- 
lic and  private,  hi  this  field.  Such  an 
approach  helps  cities  and  utilities  pre- 
vent damage  to  their  Imes.  It  helps  pre- 
vent interruption  of  services  to  consum- 
ers and  it  is  good  for  tiie  contractors 
since  it  enables  them  to  avoid  potential 
catastrophic  pipeline  blasts  and  the  con- 
sequences thereof. 

This  section,  I  would  emphasize,  does 
not  require  legislation  to  establish  such 
local  councils.  It  would  not  abolish  suc- 
cessful functioning  local  effort"?.  It  does 


contemplate  Uie  establishment  of  local 
utility  coordinating  councils  one  way  or 
the  otlier — voluntarily  if  possible,  but  by 
legislation  if  required  or  if  the  private 
effort  is  not  effective. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  in  a 
survey  of  interstate  gas  transmission 
lines  indicated  that  from  1950  to  1965, 
"carelessness  in  the  operation  of  farm- 
ing, roadbuilding.  and  excavation  equip- 
ment caused  the  largest  number  of  gas 
failures,  accounting  for  26  percent  of 
such  failures  reported." 

By    1972    according   to    the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  52  percent 
of  the  gas  transmission  accidents  were 
caused  by  outside  forces:  41  percent  in- 
volved excavation  damage  and  m  85  per- 
cent of  the  excavation   accidents,   the 
pipeline  operator  was  not  notified  before 
excavation  was  done.  The  Board  also 
found  that  of  the  70  percent  gas  dis- 
tribution line  failures  caused  by  out- 
side force  accidents.  42  percent  related 
to  excavation  damage.  In  62  percent  of 
these  excavation-related  accidents,  the 
pipeline  operators  had  been  given  prior 
notice.  A  1975  study  of  gas  distribution 
systems  showed  outside  forces  responsi- 
ble for  68  percent  of  the  significant  leaks. 
This  section  would   also  provide  for 
100  percent  Federal  funding  of  a  full- 
time  safety  engineer  and  from  one  to 
three  full-time  inspectoi-s  for  each  of 
the  respective  States.  A  number  of  States 
have  previously  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral grants  be  at  least  sufficient  to  pay 
for  a  full-time  safety  engineer. 

The  Prince  Georges  County  task  force 
concluded  in  its  study  that  both  the 
DOT'S  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety— OPS — 
and  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, have  minimum  personnel  In  the 
field  and  that  Uttle  or  no  onsite  inspec- 
tion was  foimd  to  be  carried  on  in  Mary- 
land to  verify  compliance  with  regula- 
tions. Maryland  now  has  only  one  pipe- 
line safety  inspector  for  the  entire  State 
and  Mai-yland  appears  to  be  a  representa- 
tive State  in  this  regard.  If  the  I>Meral 
Government  is  going  to  rely  on  the  FeA- 
eral-State  partnership,  we  must  make 
certain  that  States  administering  tlie 
pipeline  safety  programs  have  at  least 
minimum  staff.  This  provision  will  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Section  5  amends  section  11  of  the 
1968  act  to  require  that  operators,  in  ad- 
dition to  fihng  a  plan  for  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  each  pipeline  facility, 
also  include  in  such  plan,  or  in  separate 
plans,  the  following:  First,  emergencies 
and  procedures  in  response  thereto;  and 
second,  an  education  program  for  its 
customers  to  alert  them  on  the  dangers 
of  natural  gas  and  the  importance  of  re- 
porting leaks. 

In  addition,  each  operator  would  be 
required  to  maintain  a  log  which  records 
the  receipt  and  handling  of  each  leak 
and  emergency  report,  "nils  latter  provi- 
sion grew  out  of  the  NTSB's  Annandale. 
Va.,  report.  In  the  Annandale  report  tiie 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
listed  the  Information  that  should  be  In- 
cluded in  such  a  log  as  follows: 

Information  concerning  the  thne  that  the 
report  was  first  received,  that  a  crew  was 
first  dispatched  to  the  scene,  that  such  a  crew- 
arrived,  and  thai  the  condition  uas  consid- 
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ered  safe  should  be  included.  lu  addition 
each  pipeline  operator  sliotUd  be  required  to 
analyze  his  performance  In  respondlog  to  bob 
leak  emergencies  and  reports.  Both  the  logs, 
and  tue  analyst!  should  be  made  avaflable  to" 
^tate  agencies  and  ihe  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety.  ' 
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The  provision  requii;ng  that  the  plans 
include  'emergencies  and  procedures  in 
response  thereto"  is  most  important  In  a 
number  of  accidents.  pipeUne  operators 
personnel  have  been  on  Uie  scene  in  suf- 
ficient time  before  the  accident.  The  Na- 
tional Traiisportation  Safety  Board  in 
its  1974  report  on  a  pipeline  accident  in 
Claiton,  Mo.,  stated: 

In  at  least  5  recent  pipeMuo  accidents  lin- 
eluding  thi3  accident »  on  which  the  Saitiv 
Boaid  has  issued  reports,  the  pipeline  opera- 
tor s  personnel  Vieie  at  the  leak  site  from  10 
minutes  to  more  than  90  minutes  before  anv 
explosions  occurred.  In  eacli  case  there 
.should  have  been  sufficient  opportunity  to 
prevent  an  accident.  In  none  of  the  cases 
however,  was  the  flow  of  gas  turned  off,  and 
In  four,  nearby  buildings  were  not  checked 
for  the  presence  of  gas  before  the  explosions. 
As  a  result  of  these  accidents.  19  persons 
died.  '^ 

Locallj-,  in  Uic  1972  Annandale,  Va 
explosion,  pei-sonnel  of  the  sas  company- 
were  on  the  scene  some  20  to  25  mhiute^s 
prior  to  the  explosion  and  in  its  Annan- 
dale.  Va.,  report  the  NTSB  observed: 

It  appears  reasonable  that  Washington  Gas 
Light  pereonnel  could  have  taken  steps  prior 
to  the  explosion  to  stop  the  fiow  of  leaking 
pas  or  to  reduce  hazards  to  the  public. 

Only  last  week  in  Stroud.sburg,  Pa  it 
appeared  that  company  personnel  were 

vwi^     -  w^I^.  P"*""  ^  '»"  explosion 
which  resulted  m  destiurtion  of  a  home 
ard  the  death  of  a  man.  To  m-   these 
reports  reveal  inadequate  leak  se^irches 
and  emergency  procedure.-'  and  operator 
1-Mans  should  clarify  the  requirements  for 
cmel-gency  prccedui-es.  To  prevent  explo- 
sions v^hen  personnel  anive  on  the  scene 
m  sufficient  time,  nianap^ement  has  to 
Five  Its  personnel  in  the  field  proper 
tramin;?  and  piKclice  lor  actual  eni»"-- 
tencies  and  appropriate  guidance 
,  .♦*♦  '•''  often  "Ingrained"  In  i>ci-^onnel 
not  to  shut  off  sei-vices.  Indeed,  one  can 
understand  the  reluctance  of  companies" 
to  Intenupt  service  to  it 5  customers  Yet 
It  seems  we  should  insist  that  gas  opera- 
tors have  certain  emergency  pix)cedures 
Ftor  example,  the  emergency  practices 
should  cover  pipeline  cutoff  procedures 
Further,  when  a  leak  or  break  In  ttie 
imes  occurs,  the  company  should  not 
have  to  examine  maps  to  determine  what 
valves  to  close.  Thus  should  all  be  pre- 
planned and  progrimed  ahead  of  time 
so  that  when  emergencies  occur  the  in- 
foi-mation  on  which  valves  to  close  Is 
readily  at  hand.  I  am  convinced  tliat  we 
can.    with    proper    planning,    improve 
emergency  procedures  and  that  man- 
n cement  can  pro\ide  clenr  diiection-^  to 
1  '.>  personnel  In  the  field. 

S3caou  6  amends  section  12  of  the  1068 
iot  to  re<iuire  Uie  DOT  to  evaluate  the 
!  :rformance  of  the  States  in  admini:iter- 
rig  the  pipeline  safety  protTam.  Further 
DOT  would  be  required  to  evaluate  In 
depth  at  least  two  States,  one  of  which 
must  be  urbiin  and  one  of  which  must 
1  ^'r\  s»"'^"y-  Such  evaluation 
Siio'ild  help  to  keep  nil  Btate.s  on  their 
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toes  and  also  serve  to .. 
tlon  by  the  States  not 
States  review  the  in 
^the  examined  States  to 
findings  and  _ 
plicable  to  tliem. 

Section  7  amends  . 
1968  act  to  provide  for 
development    and    tra 
Nine  specific  priority  1 
a   general   research 
lineated;  they  are: 

First,  metliods  to  .. 
methods  of  repair  of 

Second,  the  dev 
ing  devices,  both  autoi  1 
ual: 

Third,  im;>ro^  cci  proi 
dent  control: 

Fourth,  coiiiponcnt 
pipelineo  and  facilities 
opment  of  safe  service  „, 
the  vailous  components ; 
Fifth,  gas  odorizatioi: 
into  buildings; 

Sixth,  the  developme 
quality  assurance  progi 
Seventh,  tlie  developi 
procedures  for  inplace 

Eighth,  excavation  d; 
and  their  prevention; 

Ninth,    offsliore    and 
safety  problems;  and 

Tenth,  other  appropii_. 
will  promote  the  purpos^; 

Also,  new  training 
vided.  TJie  OfSce  of  _  .^_. 
annual  reports  has  previo  i 
the  -growing  need"  that 
cialized  training  of  pers 
State  and  local  pipeline 
This  section  provides 
training  authority  to  .,. 
.sarj-  training  either  in-.., 
giauLs  or  conti-acts  v.itii 
liieiher  education  and 
or  to  contract  with  pri\r. 
ganizations  in  the  carryi 
training.  Fuz-ther,  DOT  wt, 
10  develop  minimum  qualij 
•"-pector-s  and  otiier  imjx)i 
■  onnrl. 

Section  8  amends  sectio 
act  to  reqtiire  reportiii;,'  o 
der  present  law,  only  m«, 
failure.';  arc  reported.  WitE 
fraction  of  the  overall 
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tiimual  report  a  complete 
recommendationi5  of  the 
with    the   responses,    if 
tliereto. 
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theautiiori- 
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transitional 
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Mr.  President,  my 
gas  safety  problems 
series  of  explosions   „ 
Washington-Baltimore 
years.  These  include: 

A  1972  blast  in 

destroyed  three  houses. . 

injured  a  fourth  citizen; 

A  1973  explosion  in  Bo 

resulted  in  three  deatlis; 

The  1973  destruction 
Md..  heme,  although 
instance  there  were  no 
.iuries  .<;ince  the  famUy  wai 
On  July  28,  1373.  I  off 
floor  amendment  to  the  E 
lions  bill,  which  earniai 
for  the  study  of  the  gr- 
problem  of  natural  gas 
iuential  areas.  In  my 
ment,  I  pointed  out  to 
that  the  Washington,  D.C 
natural  gas  explosions  in 
16  months,  5275,000  was 
subsequent    House-Senat( 
Report  and  the  study  v 
part  of  Public  Law  93-98 
my  amendment,  four 
They   were: 

First,  a  .study  of  the 
pipe.'-.; 

Second,  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  odorizatioi 
Ka-j  industry; 

Third,  a  study  of  curreijt 
and  equipment  available 
( valuation  of  pipeline 

Fourtli.  a  study  to  1 

.^aiety  of  gas  distribution 
of  tliese  studies  has  been 
the  remaining  studies  are  ^~ 
completed  in  the  near  futur  ; 
In  March  of  1974  I 

1:1-'    ■■.National    Tr. ^„ 

Board  Independence  and 
Aci  of  1974."  This  measure 
to  provide  independence  to 
Tr<^ii.si?on,Ation    Safetv 
provide  tlie  Board  with 
•Jiority.  similar  to  its 
airline  area,  ia  the  surface 
tion  field,  including  pipeline 
islation  along  the  lines  of 
enacted  and  is  now  Public  L 
On  May  21, 1974, 1  made  a 
staterrent  urging  various  „. 
Lnbir  Departments  OSHA 
and  in  the  Department  of 
tions  pipeline  safety  regulat 
icaliy.  I  urge  amending  the 
pipeline  s:;fety  regulationr,  t 
Fiist.  require  that  the  con 
positively  deteimine  the 
undci-&rnund  facilities  prior 
tion: 

Second,  leouire  each  pipe! 
10  establi,<:h  a  program  for 
of  er.cav.nion-type  dama?,c 
ground  facihties; 

Third,  require  that  during 
phase,  consideration  shall  be 
prevention  of  damage  to 
future,    especially    In    1 
later  excavation  might 
expected  to  occur; 

Fourth,  require  uniform 
quirements.  including  commoi  i 
F.nd  classification  of  gas  Iea{s 
dCT-elopment  of  a  common 
enable  valid  comparisons; 
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Fifth,  increase  the  odorant  added  to 
eras  so  as  to  make  the  odor  detectable  at 
a  lower  explosive  level  and  to  require 
that  this  amount  be  increased  further 
br  at  least  twice  the  new  recommended 
r.M2  during  each  heating  season  for  a 
i  o'asonable  period  as  a  leak  test  program; 

Sixth,  define  what  constitutes  an 
emergency  and  provide  clarification  of 
requirements  of  emergency  procedures. 

This  year,  I  urged  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dspartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment urging  that  the  Department 
implement  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  NTSB  in  the  Bowie  report  with 
respect  to  gas  migration,  as  follows: 

study  the  flow  of  natural  gas  through 
various  basement  wall  and  floor  materials 
.and  through  various  tyi)cs  of  construction. 
The  study  should  include  effective  methods 
0/  sealing  the  space  around  underground 
utUity  lUies  and  ducts  where  they  enter  a 
building,  and  methods  of  permitting  gas 
to  escape  In  the  open  atmosphere  when  con- 
ducted to  these  entrance  areas. 

The  Nation's  gas  distribution  system 
consists  of  over  1.1  million  miles  of  buried 
pipelines.  Such  systems  sei-ve  some  44 
million  residential  custom.ers.  With  an 
average  family  size  of  approximately  3.5, 
this  would  mean  that  there  is  a  popula- 
tion-at-risk  of  some  150  million  citizens. 

When  one  looks  at  deaths  from  pipe- 
Imes  compared  to  other  transportation 
accidents,  it  is  true  that  the  number  is 
relatively  smaU.  In  1973,  for  example 
while  61,000  Americans  lost  their  lives  In 
ti-ansportation  accidents,  only  70  of  these 
deaths  resulted  from  pipeline  accidents. 

Gas  distribution  systems  are  plagued 
with  leaks,  an  estimated  900,000  such 
leaks  m  1973  or  an  avei-age  of  one  leak 
per  mile.  Fortunately,  very  few  of  these 
leaks  produce  the  spectacular  blasts  that 
grab  headlines,  such  as  the  Bowie  Md 
and  Annandale,  Va.,  explosions  locaUy  a 
few  years  ago.  However,  while  citizen 
concern  is  high  in  the  wake  of  such  disas- 
ters, such  concern  recedes  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  that  is  untU  another  disas- 
ter occurs. 

,nJi^®  Washington  Gas  &  Light  Co.  In 
1973  estimated  Uiac  it  checked  80,000 
lesideutial  leaks  and  that  one-quarter. 
u  ieit  miattendcd.  were  serioas  enough 
to  cause  an  explosion.  Projecting  tliis  lo- 
cal experience  nationwide  would  mean 
that  some  225,003  of  the  900.000  leaks 
might  be  potentially  e:vi;ijtive. 

'vVhile  natural  gas  is  a  safe,  clean 
and  until  recently,  a  very  inexpeuMvc 
form  of  energy,  it  is  al=o  potent.  And  in 
lius  busmess,  complacency,  when  the 
potential  for  cata.strophe  locms  .■?o  large 
lias  no  place.  ' 

As  the  Washington  Pest  concluded  in 
a  1974  editorial  following  the  rash  ol  ex- 
plosions in  this  region: 

Meanwhile,  when  and  where  v.iU  ihe  iiexi, 
Uowup  occur?  Until  federal  and  state  offi- 
CI--US.  not  to  mention  the  fas  companie.v 
themselves,  take  the  problem  wlti/rnore 
seriousne.w,  the  accident  rate  Is  not  M-clv 
to  60  down.  It  may  '  en  go  up,  lik^-  the 
homes  .and  buildings  in  the  blasts. 

loTi^^  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  c 
1!)73  nrticle  entitled,  -Gas  Pipelines- 
iney  Leak."  interviewed  Mr.  Carry 
Sweedler  of  the  National  Transportation 
safety  Board  who  is  one  of  the  Nation  .s 
cxxr— r-t336— Part  16 


foremost  experts  in  this  area.  Mr.  Sweed- 
ler is  quoted  as  saying: 

It's  difficult  to  say  If  we're  having  more 
accidents  each  year  or  not.  If  some  recent 
accidents  we've  been  extremely  lucky.  If 
they'd  happened  a  few  miles  down  the  line, 
or  at  another  time  of  the  day,  the  death 
rate  would  be  very  much  higher.  I  don't  fore- 
see a  drastic  reduction  In  the  number  of 
serious  accidents  unless  action  is  taken  in 
a  number  of  areas.  ...  So  far  we  have  been 
iticky. 

We  have  been  lucky,  and  I  see  little 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  lu'gency,  which 
I  beUeve,  is  demanded.  This  prompted 
me  last  year  when  the  Senate  reported 
legislation  to  extend  for  1  year  the  1968 
PipeUne  Safety  Act.  to  fUe  individual 
views  to  the  measure,  saying: 

While  I  voted  to  report  S.  3620,  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  I  did  so  with  reservations. 

Since  the  Act  expires,  we  obviously  must 
provide  for  its  extension.  I  beUeve.  how- 
ever, that  this  Act  needs  more  than  a  simple 
extension,  without  even  a  single  day  of  hear- 
ings. In  fact,  the  growing  problem  of  natural 
gas  explosions  calls  for  a  reexamination  of 
both  the  Act  and  its  administration. 

The  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation,  on  which  I  serve,  is 
expected  to  hold  hearings  following  the 
July  recess  on  pipeline  safety.  T  am  hope- 
ful that  these  hearings  which  will  ex- 
amine the  1S68  act  and  its  administra- 
tion, together  with  new  legislative  pro- 
posals, such  as  I  advance  today,  will  re- 
sult in  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and  bring 
about  improvements  in  pipeline  safety 
for  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senctc  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Plpe- 
Ime  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1672(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  Immediately  after  the  word 
"design"  in  the  second  sentence,  the  follow- 
ing: ••(with  special  consideration  in  loca- 
tions where  subsequent  excavation  activity 
i.s  likely  to  occinr>"; 

(2)  by  adding  before  tlie  word  "testing" 
in  the  .-^ccoud  sentence,  the  following:  "emer- 
genr--  plans  and  procedures,"  and 

(3)  by  adcilng  following  the  word  "data" 
;n  clpuse   (1)   a  comma  ;\nd  the  following: 

inchididp  the  reports  av.d  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Transportation  Safetv 
Board". 

if.--.  3-.  Sc-':iio;a  4  of  the  Natiu-al  Gas  Plpe- 
.:;.3  Safety  Act  of  19G3  (49  U.S.C.  1673)  Is 
:>.l•nc^ded  by  design r,t5rg  subsection  (c)  as 
.-ub'ertlon  (e^  nnd  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b)  and  ln?ertin<-  in  I  leu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc; ; 

•(b)  The  Secretary  siiail  submit  to  the 
ronuaitloe  a:;  proposed  .standards  and 
ain?iianieiit.s  to  s-uch  standards  and  aftcrd 
>t'.c-h  Commit  les  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extended 
ijy  the  Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  technical  fensibnity.  reasons blene."*.  and 
practicability  of  each  such  prt^osal.  Each  re- 
port by  the  Committee,  Including  any  mi- 
nority views,  shall  be  publlslied  t>v  the  Secre- 
tary and  form  a  f.^rt  of  the  proceedings  for 
the  r-icmulgaticn  of  sT:,iidards.  In  the  event 
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that  the  Secretary  rejects  the  conclusions 
of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  he  shall 
not  be  bound  by  such  conclusions  but  shall 
publish  his  reasons  for  reJecUon  thereof. 
"(c)  The  Committee  shaU  meet  at  least 
twice  annually.  During  one  such  meeting, 
the  Committee  shall  consider  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  relating  to  gas  pipeline 
safety  and  the  response  of  the  Secretary 
thereto.  A  week  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
reports  wUl  be  considered,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  members  of  the  Committee 
with  a  summary  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board's  recommendations,  par- 
ticularly those  directed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  statement  of  action,  if  anr, 
taken  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  The  Ccmmlttce  may  propose  safety 
.standards  for  plpeime  faciutles  and  the 
transportation  of  gas  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  consideration.  All  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  recorded  and  the  record 
of  each  such  proceeding  shall  be  avaUablo 
for  public  inspection.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5 fa)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1988  (49  VS.C. 
1674(a))  Is  amended  by  (1)  redesignating 
clatise  (4)  as  clause  (5)  and  (2)  inserting 
before  "and"  preceding  such  clatise  the  fol- 
lowing: "(4)  has  established  a  Statewide 
Utility  Coordinating  Council  to  encourage 
and  promote — 

"(A)  the  establishment  of  local  utility  co- 
ordinating councils  In  appropriate  areas  of 
the  State  where  excavation  damages  repre- 
.sent  a  slgnincant  problem,  and 

"(B)  damage  prevention  programs  volun- 
tarUy  established  by  the  private  sector  or. 
If  necessary,  by  State  or  local  leglslaUon, 
imder  which  excavators  will  notify  (prefer- 
ably by  a  one-call  system)  all  underground 
operators  prior  to  their  commencing  of  ex- 
cavation and  all  underground  operators  will 
follow-up  by  marking  their  underground 
lines  and  assisting  the  excavator  in  avoid- 
ing damage  to  such  llnee;". 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  e'ter  the  word  "avanable"  In 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "100  per- 
cent (but  not  to  exceed  $85,000  for  each 
State)  of  the  cost  of  a  full  time  safetv  engi- 
neer, and  not  less  than  one  or  mows  than 
three  full  time  inspectors,  as  determined  bv 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  taking 
Into  account  the  needs  of  the  respective 
States  and  the  miles  of  pipelines  within 
such  States  and.". 

Sic.  5.  Section  8(a)  <2)  of  the  Nattiral  Ga-; 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  r49  VS.C.  1677 
fa)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  "inspectidn 
and  maintenance '. 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  am-nde^n  to 
read  as  follow?: 

"REQUntm  PLAJTS 

"I a.)  Each  person  who  engages  lu  the 
tran.<-ports.tlo!i  of  gas  or  who  ovms  or  oper- 
ates pipeline  facilities  not  subject  to'uie 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Comiiiib- 
Rlon  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  (3) 
ma  wit'i  the  Secretary  or,  where  a  certi-lca- 
tion  or  an  agreement  purstuuit  to  section  5 
of  this  Act  Is  in  effect,  with  the  State  agency, 
a  plan  or  plr.r.s,  and  any  changes  in  such 
plans.  In  accord.ance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  Uxe  Secret,»ry  or  appropriate  State 
agency,  for — 

"(.•\)   in=r;c.?ti;.r.  and  maintenanvD  of  each 

r,u?h  nipoliiic  fa-illtv  ov.nied  or  cper.ii'd  b  - 

hurh  -;-)crs:>n:  ■* 

"iV.\    emergeuries  aiul  procedure-   ir    "■- 

s-?nii.=-c  thereto:  and 

"iC)  the  education  of  its  customers  on  the 
unpor>;.iice  of  reporting  gas  odors  and  leaks 
and  ihe  possible  hazards  and  dangers  of  not 
if;;oriir.^  them;   and 

■•t2)  luaiutam  a  log  which  shows  the  re- 
ceipt and  haudliug  of  each  leak  and  einer- 
ijeiicy  report. 

■  <  b.  Ti,i=  .Se-7  jiary  :n?.y,  by  regulation,  aho 
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require  persons  who  engage  In  the  transpor- 
tation ox  gas  or  who  own  or  operate  pipeline 
xaciliiifs  subject  to  the  provisions  ofthls 
Act  to  file  such  plan  or  plans  for  approval 
X.  at  any  tune  the  agency  wiih  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  compliance  with 
the  standards  established  under  this  Act 
flurts  that  such  plan  is  inadequate  to  achieve 
=^i»fe  operations,  such  agency  shall  after  notice 
nnd  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  require  such 
plan  lo  be  revised.  The  plan  required  by  the 
agency  shaU  be  practicable  and  de.M«ned  to 
meet  the  need  for  pipeline  saxei  v.  lu  deter- 
mining  the  adequacy  of  any  siuh  plan,  such 
agency  shall  consider— 

••(  1 »  relevant  available  pipeline  ;,afe'  v  data 
Including  the  reports  and  reconune.idations 
of  the  National  Transportation  safety  Board 
,uJ       **>«"'««•  the  plan  is  appropriate  for 
tlmi-  '*'**   '■"'  P'P*""*^    irunsporti.- 

Tii  the  reasonableness  of  n,e  plniv  and 
(4)  the  extent  to  which  sucii  piau  will 
contribute  to  pubUc  safety." 

Sec.  6.  Section  12(b)  of  the  Natural  Oaa 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1681 
(b))  U  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

''(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance  of 
the  respective  SUtes  and  their  enforcement 
practices  and  carry  out  such  other  inspec- 
tions and  Investigations  as  mav  be  necea^i-y 
^  »!?.  ^.*'**  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
or  thU  Act  and  the  standards  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Each  year  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  at  least  two  States,  one  urban 

f^„  .H^^r*'*''  ^  *••"*'»  ■«**»•  ""e'  provid- 
ing the  States  selected  with  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  findings  and  recommen- 
datlons  of  such  evaluations,  issue  a  report 
either  separately  or  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
reportpionuant  to  section  14  of  this  Act,  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 

k  ?^L^°'  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
K^  ;v  £*"•  *™P»«>yee«.  or  agents  authorized 
oy  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  to  the  individual  lu  charge 
are  authorized  (A)  to  enter  upon,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  pipeline  faculties,  and  (B)  to 
Inspect,  at  reasonable  thnes  and  within  rea- 
soMbie  limits  and  In  -j.  leasonable  manner, 
such  faculties.  Each  such  Inspection  ahaU  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness.". 

,.  ^"^  I-  ?*'<'"on  13  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  10<»  (49  VS.C.  1682)  Is 
amended  by  (i)  redesignating  subsections 
(D).  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (c).  (d)  and 
(e),  respectively,  and  by  (2)  adding  new 
subsection,  (a)  and  (b)  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  throueh 
grants  or  contracts,  or  both,  with  Individuals. 
States,  and  nonprofit  Institutions,  research, 
testing,  and  development  in 

■^  r,^lt^L  "***»«•■   *»  <>e««5t  leaks   and  the 
*  methods  of  repair  of  such  leaks; 

"(2)  the  development  of  monitoring  de- 
vices, both  automatic  and  manual- 
control- ^**™'**'  procedures  for  accident 
'•(4)  component  reliability  of  gas  Dloelines 
and  facilities  and  the  developi^x/^o^ "afl 
^ni?.  "^*'  P'^'^'^^tlon  for  the  various  com- 

bnaoLi^  odorlzatlon  and  migration  Into 

"(6)  the  development  of  safety  or  quality 
assurance  programs  «  systems;  ^ 

"(7)  the  development  of  tools  and  proce- 
dures for  In-place  evaluation- 

thelrV^nttonr    ""»»«« '•'«'='''««^^    and 

nriim^L  tS^  »Pproprtate  areas  which  wUl 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"}y  ""*•  *«»tary  to  authorized  to  con- 
?nt«  F^'S^  **  *"  "»•*•  Krants  or  enter 
into  contracts  or  both,  with  States   and 
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public  and  private  ..„., 
higher  education  and  to  , 
for  profit  entities  to  (1) 
Ized  training  of  per 
pipeline  safety  field,  >., 
of  any  per.son  shall  not 
training   unles.s  such 
cost    tljereof    and    (2) 
qualifications  for  inspe, 
portant  field  personnel.'. 

Sec.  8.  Section  14  of  tl 
Hue  Safety  Act  of  1968 
amended  by  (1)  striking 
section  (a)(1)   and  insor 
"leaks,  accidents"  and  (! 
clauses    (2)    through    (i  ., 
through    (11).    re-spectiv  !l 
the  new  clause  (2)  as  fol 

"(2)  a  complete  list  o 
tlons  of  the  National  Ti) 
Board  relating  to  pipeli 
indication  of  the  action 
thereto  by  the  Secretary. 

tJEC.  9.  Section  15  "cl 
Pipeline  Safety  A.t  of  j 
rend  as  follows: 

"APPROPF  l.M  IONS 

•Skc.  15.   (a)    There  an 
appropriated  sucli  sums  a 
to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  t 
Ing  June  30,  197G;  not  to 
the  period  beginning  Julj 
ing  September  30,  1976- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
30,  1 977;  and  not  to  excee< 
fiscal  year  ending  Septen 
the    funds    appropriated 
section  shall  not  be  used 
in-nid. 

"(b)   For  the  purpose  o 
provisions  of  subsection 
there  is  authorized  to  be 
federal  grants-in-aid.  sue 
not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  . 
endhig  jime  30, 1976;  not  t 
for  the  period  beginning 
ending  September  30    19 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal   . 
30, 1977;  and  not  to  exceed 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
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By  Mr.  CURTIS 

S.  2044.  A  bill  to . 

priority   for   agricultur4i 
Referred  to  the  Committee 

NATURAL    GAS   PRIORny   FOR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr. 
the  desk  a  bill  that  w\,. 
for  the  use  of  natural 
of  seed  corn,  seed  gi-air 
other  seeds  needed  for  a 
duction.  Cuirently  there 
under  consideration  that 
ities  for  many  facets  of 
duction.  I  am  partici*., 
however,  with  the  produc 
have  drafted  this  legisla 
proper  attention  to  this 
ment  of  agriculture 
duction  of  seed  corn 
sorghum. 

These  feed  grains  are 
tant  crops  to  our  ] 
industries  and  have 
tance  through  their ., 
the  past  two  decades 
fully    harvested    at    a 
moisture  level  and  dried 
nlcal  process  utilizing  n 
In  order  to  maintain  the 
and  growth  vigor  in  the 

Without  this  priority,  . 
producers  would  be  deniec 
need  to  produce  the  grain 
ately  need  to  maintain  ■ 
duction  our  consumers 
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my  colleagues  to  examine 
and  give  it  their  fullest 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  „. 
that  tlie  bill  be  printed 

Tlieie  being  no  ob.1ect 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
f  ollowo ; 

S.  2041 

C<-  il  enactciJ  bi/  the  Sv 
P^epie.seiHaiiLe-'i    of    the    L 
Amerina    in    Co/i'jvess   a.s-.?e  . 
NHtnral  Oas  Act.  as  amende  i 
inserting  Iminediatelv   afte 
lotlovviiig  new  seclloii: 

•Sfc.  22A,  Notwithstandi 
vision  of  law  or  of  any  aan 
or  curtailment  plan  in 
law.  the  Commission  shall ,. 
rtiption  or  curtailment  of 
take  .such   other  steps   as 
a;=sure  the  availability  of  si 
of  natural  gas  in  interstate  , 
in  a.;ricuUural  .seed  drying  i 
for  prosfut  or  expanded 
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Pres  ident,  I  send  to 
ouldprovide  priority 
In  the  drying 
sorghum,  and 
iricultural  pro- 
ire  several  bills 
establish  prior- 
a  rrlcultural  pro- 
particul^ly  concerned, 
on  of  seed,  and 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPl  [ 
S.  2045.  A  bill  to  insui  j 
buildings  and  certain  bu 
with  Federal  funds  emplo: 
ticable  energy  conservatio  i 
ment  practices;  and  for 
Referred  to   the  Commitltee 
Works. 

I.KGISI..ATIUN    lO   FOSTER   ENERcjy    CONSERVATION 
IN    ItDERAL    INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   Mr. 
price  of  all  energy  is  incre 
cost  of  foreign  oil  which 
growing  amounts. 

The    challenge    to    A 
known:  We  must  develop  ^ 
resources  so  we  can  supply 
tlon  of  our  needs  and  we 
level  of  energy  consumplion 
this  latter  objective,  I  in 
the  Federal  Facilities  Ene 
tion  and  Utilization  Act 
similar  to  legislation  1  i 
93d  Congress  which  was 
Senate. 

This    measure   requires 

Government  to  exercise 

development    and 

energy  conservation 

Ing  construction  and 

commit  the  Federal 

policy  of  energy  conservatlin 

eral  and  federally  assisted 
The  energy  savings  fron, 

such  a  policy  are  substantia 

serve  to  stimulate  energy 

in  the  private  sector. 
The  Federal  Govemmeilt 

operates  some  410,000 

United  States.   In  additioi 
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lated,  there  would  be  a  40-perceni  reduc- 
tion in  energy  consumption. 

The  Federal  Government  has  aliead^' 
in-stituted  enei-gy  conservation  programs 
in  Uie  faciUties  it  owns.  The  General 
Services  Administration  recently  report- 
ed that  itc  energy  conser\ation  efforts 
saved  the  equivalent  of  833,758  barrels  of 
oU  during  the  first  3  months  of  tliis  year. 
Tiiis  is  a  28.4-percent  reduction  from  the 
comparable  period  2  years  ago. 

These  savings  provide  an  in.siglu  into 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  tlie 
energy  conscious  operation  of  existing 
buildings.  Many  of  tiie  10.000  stiuctures 
ccMitrolled  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration are  of  conventional  design. 
As  such  they  were  nor,  designed  with  effi- 
cient energy  coivsumpiion  in  mind.  V.hen 
the  reductions  came  tiiey  v.ei-e  brought 
about  through  inipo-sitiou  of  such  simple 
measures  as  fewer  light  bulbs  and  adjust- 
ments to  thermostats.  It  takes  Uitie 
imagination  to  i-ecoguize  that  even 
greater  reductions  in  energy  consiunp- 
tion  can  be  realized  in  more  efficientJ\ 
consti-ucted  and  operated  buildings. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion to  Insure  energy  conservation 
practices  are  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion and  i-enovation  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erallj'  assisted  facilities. 

The  Federal  FacihUes  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Utilization  Act  of  1975 
directs  that  all  Federal  agencies  consider 
energy  conservation  to  tiie  fullest  extent 
possible  consistent  witli  tlieir  existing 
authorities. 

Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
also  would  be  required,  for  all  new  facil- 
ities exceeding  25,000  square  feet,  to  pre- 
pare both  an  energy-economic  analysis 
and  an  energy  utilization  analysis.  These 
analyses  would,  have  to  consider  the 
facility's  heating,  ventilation,  air  condi- 
tioning, and  lighting  system,  in  addition 
to  other  energy  consuming  systems. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2045 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House 
of  Representaticea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Faculties 
Energy  Conservation  and  TTtlllzatlon  Act  of 
1975." 

FINDINGS  AND  PlHtPOSES 

Sf.c.  2.  (a)  the  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  consumption  of  energy  in  build- 
ings, mcludlng  Federal  buUdlngs  and  Fed- 
erally assisted  buildings,  has  a  slgnlflcant 
Impact  on  the  United  States*  use  of  energy; 

(2)  the  energy  conservation  practices 
adopted  for  the  design,  construcUon,  renova- 
tion, and  operation  of  these  buUdlngs  wUl 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  United  States' 
overall  supply  of  energy; 

(3)  energy  utUlzatlou  over  the  economic 
lue  of  these  buildings  must  be  considered 
m  addition  to  the  Initial  cost  of  such  buUd- 
tiiss;  and 

H)  the  design  of  these  buUdlngs  must 
take  Into  consideration  the  efficient  use  of 
energy  over  the  economic  life  of  the  building 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 

f^  Z  *"'  **'®  Vixltea  States  to  assure  that 

.,♦».!.  P'^tlcaWe  energy  conservation  and 

H  "rt^!^      ,P"'^"''"  "'^  employed  In  Federal 
«?^d  federally  i«!.?isted  buildings. 
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DLVIMUIOK.S 

Set.  3.  An  used  In  this  Act.  the  term- 
la)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  a  Government  coriwratlon,  or 
an  independent  establishment  In  the  execu- 
tive braucli; 

(b)  -Federal  building"  means  aay  buUd- 
ing  which  is  constructed  or  renovated  by  a 
Federal  at;eu.  \ .  or  ^hich  is  leaded  by  a  Fed- 
eral agcii'-y  and  more  than  es  per  centum 
<'f  the  net  a-,sieiiable  area  ci  which  i,s  used 
l>)  :i  Federal  agency; 

'LI  -major  buUduig'  rnt^u^  any  buiiding 
of  i.vcnty-five  thou^nd  ci  luort  .  quare  feet 
of  !!.-ihie  flofj'-  •-.•jriof: 

<tll  ••major  Fedtr.al  buildiaj:-  means  a 
■'iijor  builtlin';  which  is  corstnici.ed  or  ren- 
otiUert  bv  a  Fcdeml  ajrercy.  or  v  r.ich  Is 
H"jN-d  ij;  :  t  .tlerii!  .ipri;ry  and  nKire  than 
'X  p.-r  cent-.im  of  the  i,tr  e>MgnabIe  atea  of 
whiL-h  la  Ujed  by  a  Federal  agency: 

(e»    -lederaliy  assisted  building^*  means  a 
bul!d..ig    c<)n.stnictett   lu    whole   or   hi   part 
outer  than  by  a  Federai  agency,  with  Federal 
;nud.s  or  wiUi  funds  feuaranieeii .,:  iusjied  by 
;>  i-poerdl  agency: 

ui  federully  a-«i.sied  major  buildlne" 
nieti-.s  a  major  building  constn.icied  or  ren- 
ovated i..  whole  or  in  part,  other  than  by" 
a  Federal  ajrency,  with  Federal  funds  or  with 
futuls  guira!U«Mi  or  insured  br  a  Federal 
a;<cncy 

'•■i\  •exis'.ny  buUdiiig"  meaiLs  a  building 
•  other  than  a  privately  oxned  residential 
-iiiuciure)  which  is  owned  bv  the  United 
Siale>  or  w!-.i<,h  U  leased  by  a  Federal  agency 
«iid  ni<:ic  than  66  ptr  ceatiun  of  the  net  as- 
•>)iin.ablt  atea  of  wnicli  i>  u.'^d  by  a  Federal 
agenry  on  or  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment 
<>i  this  Act  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
ih)  "initial  cost-  means  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and,  in  the  case  of  a  major  bmid- 
tng  the  cost  of  construction  or  renovation- 

'I*  ,".^"°'°^*'  ^*'*"  ™e«w  the  projected 
usetiu  life  of  a  buUdlng;  and  j'^vwbu 

(J)  -imtlated"  means,  with  respect  to  con- 
strucUon or  reuovaUon.  that  offers  or  pro- 
posaJs  for  the  construcUou  or  renovatton 
work  have  been  solicited  or  Invited  by  the 
responsible  Federal  agency  or  its  grantee,  or 
the  lessor  in  the  ea.se  of  a  buihUng  leased 
by  a  Federal  agency. 

ENERCT   CONSB»V.\TION   CtTIDIXDCES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  In  consultation  with  the  Admln- 

u^^^l  '^L^".  '^*"^  *^*^  Administra- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 

?h.  vT^^f  •^'^  through  tb«  JMi^ctoTof 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Health.  BducaUon.  and  Welfare,  the 
Swiretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Administrator  of  Veter^ 
Affairs  shall,  not  later  than  one  year  after 
The  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  pub- 
lish energy  conservation  guidelines  (Includ- 

^l  t^"^  "^fSf**"*^''*  guidelines)  for 
U£o    in    the    design,    construction,    reno- 


v^on.  and  operation  of  certain  residential 
office    commercial,  instltuUoual,  and  other 
bulldhigs.    Provided,    hotcever.    That    ^ 
United  states  Postal  Service  shaU,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  publish  such  energy  con- 
servation guidelines  for  those  Federal  build- 
ings, including  major  Federal  buildings,  un- 
der the  custody  or  control  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  may  at  p«a-lodlc 
intervals   thereafter   amend   iL   gui^l^ 
Such  guldelhies  shall  take  effect  with  reject 
to  Federal  buildings,  federally-assisted  bSld- 
Ings,  major  Federal  buildings,  and  federally- 
asBlsted  major  buildings  on  ^-hlch  construc- 
tion or  renovation  is  initiated  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  guidelines,  but  such  ef- 
fective date  ShaU  be  within  180  days  after 
the  Issuance  of  such  guidelines, 
.vf"^  "^^  guidelines  published  "pursuant  to 
this  section  by  the  AdminiMrator  of  General 


Sen-Ices  and  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Ee'-v- 
Ice  ShaU  Include  information  on  those  vari- 
able factors  which  may  affect  energy  con- 
servation a:id  utUization,  including 

(1)  architectural  features  and  site  orien- 
tation and  composition  (Including  the  usage 
of  gla.ss  and  Instilatlon),  Ulumlnatlon  leveJs. 
electrical  distribution  systems,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  excessive  fenestration; 

<2)  wasteful  energy  consumption  prac- 
tices in  heating,  ventilation,  ah-  condition- 
ing. 8. id  service  water  systems; 

(3 1  new  ipchnlques  for  ci.srgy  .-upplv, 
generation,  and  transmission;  and  " 

t4»  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  energy  ex- 
penciii  ;u  liie  cievc'opment,  processing 
manufacure.  and  transportation  of  basic 
materials  used  hi  the  construction,  renova- 
tion, a-id  maiiiienance  of  such  buildings 

ic)  The  AdmUilstrator  of  General  Ser»i  -Pij 
may.  ;:i  consxiltatlon  with  Uie  Adminlstrato-  • 
of  t:ie  Federal  Energy  Admmistratlcn.  the 
Sec:-et3ry  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Secretarv 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs' 
at  periodic  Intervals  amend  or  revise  the 
guidelines  published  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, a:id  such  amendments  or  revisions  shall 
take  effect  c.s  determined  bv  the  Adhiin- 
lsi.rat.>r. 

m»  In  the  development  of  energy  con- 
servation guidelineo  pinrsuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  auUioriiied  to  constat  with  and  utilize  the 
servicer  of  private  individuals,  InaUtuUons 
ano  organizations,  hicluding.  but  not  llmiteJ 
to,  proie.seional  engmeering  and  architectural 
societies,  private  standard  seithig  bodies 
trade  Rssociations,  and  cons-amer  Intereti! 
orgaiil«atiom!. 

EHEncr  I.COKOMIC   ANO   XmuZATIOK   ANALYSES 

Srr.  5.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  sha!l 
follow  to  the  guidelines  established  pur^uani 
to  Section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  having  au- 
thority over  the  construction  of  any  PM- 
eral  buUdlng  or  federally-assisted  buUdtag  or 
the  construction  or  renovation  of  any  major 
Federal  baUdlng  or  any  fedenUy-«S8iBted 
major  buUdlng  shaU  reqoire  tiM  prapwatlon 
of  an  ea^gy  utmaatUm  waatjwb  and  an 
energy-eoonomlc  analyato  for  sneta  buUdlng 
Proi^ided,  hoieever,  that  tn  tiia  oaa»  of  IM- 
eral  boUdlnga  and  ffldemiy-aotetMl  IraUd- 
Inga.  each  Federal  agency  may  for  a  caterorv 
or  type  of  building,  including  raaldentlal 
buUdlngs.  detennine  that  tHe  enenr  con- 
aervaUon  benefits  to  be  derived  tram  an 
energy  utUizaUon  analysts  or  an  energy- 
ecoQomic  analysis  do  not  Jiutuy  tbe  enenoe 
for  eitber,  or  both,  such  uudyala.  tn  which 

such  analysis  shaU  not  be  mqtdrad  under  this 
subsection.  In  th«  caae  of  residential  build- 
ings that  determination  shaU  be  made 
takhtg  Into  conslderatkm  the  size  of  the  resi- 
dential development  involved. 

<2)  Energy  uUllzatlon  analysis  performed 
pursuant  to  this  subeection  itull  consist  of 
an  evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of  tba  energy 
consiuning  system*  and  components  by  de- 
mand and  type  of  energy,  inninding  the  In- 
ternal energy  load  imposed  on  a  building  by 
its  occupants.  equliHnent  and  oomponente, 
and  the  external  energy  load  imposed  on  a 
buUdlng  by  climatic  conditions.  Such  energy 
analysis  shaU  include— 

(A)  an  evaluation  of  two  or  more  enerjrr 
system  alternatives; 

(B)  the  simulation  of  each  energy  system 
over  tbe  anUclpated  range  of  opentlon  of 
the  building  for  a  years  operatfaig  period 
oonsiderlng  the  variable  occupancy  and  op- 
erating levels  of  the  btiUdlng,  including  iUu- 
mlnatlon  tevels; 

(C)  tta*  etmluatlon  of  the  eneigy  consump- 
tion of  component  equipment  in  each  enerev 
system   considering   the  operation  of  sulli 
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eomponents  at  both  fuU  and  part  load  con 
dltlons  as  weU  as  ratsd  outputs;  and 

(D»  the  consideration  of  energy  manage- 
men t  procedures.  "^uagc 

(3>    Energy-economlc    analysis   shall    In- 
clude consideration  of— 

»H*H '  «^*  economic  aspects  of  the  energy 
h...M!l"°°  *°**y"*»  performed  rfor  such 
'ubSoi?r"'^'  to  paragraph  (l^of  this 
(B)  the  Initial  cost  of  each  euergv-con- 
siunhig  system  being  compared  aiid  evalu- 

../S'  ***•  *"*'*  **'  maintaining  and  operating 
^ni?'  ^^^  »«*a«e  replacement  cost  for  each 

.«if</inTorirpt.SaT;iWf s'"^  ^^^ ''- 

flJ.^L."**  building  composition  and  cou- 
flgHratlon^lncludtog  the  amoimt  and  type 

ytlon  Incorporated  In  the  building. 
KiJl*'!.'"*'.'"*'^'^  consuming  system  or  com- 
™T^     S.^'  "y***"'  8*»aU  be  selected  for  each 
major  Federal  buUdlng  and  each  federaUv 

sw?rl1?„n°^^"  •'""*°«-  *'^»"B  into  S! 
f™^!^^  "*•  energy-economlc  analysis  per- 
formed  for  such  buUdlng  under  this  section. 

(d)  Estimates  of  the  utilization,  includlnc 
specinc  data  relating  to  the  consumption 

Shan  be  included  In  any  prospectus  submlt- 
J^,.,^^  *  '^•'»'  »8ency  to  the  Congress, 
including  any  prospectus  submitted,  bv  the 
Admmistrator  of  General  8ervice3^t<i  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 

?^r^K"'*J*l,^*"**°**"^"  "nder  Section 
7  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1989,  as 
amended. 

(e)  In  the  selection  of  locations  for  new 
Federal  and  federally-asslsted  buildings  the 
Admmistrator  of  General  Services  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  consider  the  proximity 
of  such  buildings  to  existing  and  planned 
mass  transit  facilities.  f^tumea 

(f)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  preclude 
the  demonstration  of  experimental  energy 

ROERAL    ntOCVBEMENl      . 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  of  Geneltel  Serv- 
loM.  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
cmce  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  the 
Adnunistrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration la  directed  to  make  a  study  and 
survey  of  aU  Federal  agency  prociu«ment  in 
excess  of  tlO.OOO.  frwn  the  viewpoint  of  en- 
ergy conservation  and  report  not  later  than 
wie  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the 
Prerident  and  to  the  appropriate  committees 
Of  the  Congress  the  results  of  such  study  and 
survey,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  have  of  measures  to  assure  that 
energy  conservation  is  a  major  consideration 
m  Federal  agency  procuremeiif  policies  and 
practlocji. 

REPORTS 

Sr<-.  7.  (at  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  prepare  and  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congres.s  on  his  activities  nnder 
this  Act.  Each  such  report  shall  include  a 
description  of  equipment,  methods  of  con- 
struction, and  operating  practices  used  to 
achieve  energy  conservation,  and  shall  also 
include  comparisons  of  energv  consumption 
and  costs  for  buildings  Ir  which  such  equip- 
ment, methods,  or  practices  are  and  are  not 
u.sed. 

«bi  Each  Federal  agency  shall  conduct  an 
inventory  and  examination  of  buildings  un* 
der  ita  custody  or  control  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Uils  Act.  on  improve- 
ments that  can  be  or  are  betog  made  to  as- 
niin  that  such  buildings  will  utUlze  the  best 
practicable  energy  management  practices  for 
the  conservation  of  energy:    Provided,  how- 
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solidated  report  to  the 
this  subsection, 

ACTHORIZA 

Sec.  8.  Tliere  is  author 
ated  to  carry  out  the 
to  exceed  $7,500,000. 


Admlnli  trator   of   General 

luch  inventory  and 

and  prepare  a  con- 

Cjngress  pursuant  to 
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By  Mr.  PERCY 

S.  2046.  A  bill  to  a, 

Revenue  Code  of  1954 

centives  for  the 

tion.  and  purchase  of 
use  fuel  efficiency,  anc 
Pose.s.  Referred   to  thi 
Finance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.-^ 
intyoducing  a  revised 
my  auto  efficiency  tax 
tion.  As  with  S.  635, 
bill  i.s  to  provide  a  _ 
both   the  production 
fuel-efficient  new  cars. 

I  have  revi-sed  the  bill 
mony  before  the  House 
Committee.  My  bill  is 
spond  with  average 
ciency  which  the  auto 
it  could  realistically 

In  addition,  the  onse 
and  bonus  plan  would 
the  1978  model  year, 
passed  bill,  to  give  the  . 
leadtime  to  prepare  for 
ly,  the  bonus  plan  has 

not  to  provide  an ^ 

the  purchase  of  importe< 

The  approach  of  my 
the  auto  efficiency 
the  House  in  three  l...»^.„ 
First.  The  tax-incentiv ; 
Inducement  for  com 
efficient  new  cars,  as  „, 
ment  for  the  industiy  to 
duce  more  efficient 

Second.  The  tax  on  „„ 
biles  is  large  enough  to 
terrent  efifect. 

Third.  The  fuel  

would  apply  to  each  new 
United  States,  not  merelj 
of  a  manufacturers 
cars. 

In  my  legislation.  ...^ 
penalty  for  purchasing  a 
delivers  less  than  the 
ficiency  for  that  model 
mined  by  Government 
city  and  highway  drivini 
in  the  form  of  an  excise 
paid  only  once,  at  the  i 
purchase.  Tlie  tax  would  , 
steps  from  $200  to  $1,000 
the  fuel  efficiency  of  the 

The  standard  fuel  „. 
the  tax  is  based  would 
gallon  in  1978,  and  w 
1  mile  per  gallon  each 
For  the  model  year  1983 
the  standard  fuel 
23  miles  per  gallon 

In  1978,  the  maximu^i 
$1,000  would  apply  to  a 
averages  less  than  12  mi 
In  1983.  the  $1,000  tax  , 
a  new  car  delivering  less 
per  gallon. 


anjand  the  Internal 
pi-ovide  tax  m- 
manufecture,  Impor^a- 
aptomobiles  which 
for  other  pur- 
Committee  on 


dent,  I  am  today 

\  n-sion  of  S.  635, 

ncentive  legisla- 

purpose  of  this 

string  stimulus  for 

purchase  of 


we 


i  tes  s 


b 

lou  1 


Jure  27,  1975 


mace 


and 


in  light  of  testi- 

■  Vays  and  Means 

t  lilored  to  coiTe- 

Ie\Bls  of  fuel  effi- 

in  iusti-y  itself  .said 

achlsve. 

of  the  penalty 

le  delayed  until 

in  the  House 

ix^ustry  adequate 

effects.  Final- 

1  revised  so  as 

additioiial  incentive  for 

cars. 

•ill  differs  from 

prov  sion  passed  by 

impor  ant  respects: 

;  program  is  an 

consum4i-s  to  purchase 

as  an  induce - 

( ontinually  pro- 


Stf  PS 

ft  el 


;he 
car 


autor  lobiles. 

ine  ficient  automo- 

lave  a  real  de- 

econfcmy  standards 

car  sold  in  the 

to  the  average 

entj-e  line  of  new 

the  -e  would  be  a 

new  car  which 

sts  ndard  fuel  ef- 

ear,  as  deter- 

f  or  combined 

The  penalty. 

tax,  would  be 

P<f  nt  of  original 

increase  in  four 

depending  on 

car. 

effici|ncy  on  which 

18  miles  per 

increase  by 

y^ar  until  1983. 

thereafter. 

efficiejicy  would  be 


penalty    of 

new  car  that 

s  per  gallon. 

wbuld  apply  to 

han  17  miles 


Individuals   who   i^uiv 
that  deliver  higher  thai 
fuel  efficiency  for  each  m 
be  rewarded  with  a  bonui 
the  Government.  The  i 
efficient  automobiles  is 
tional  interest  to  save  t 
personal  interest  of  the 
money.  The  bonus  pa 
strong  inducement  to  „.« 
chase,  and  thereby  help 
Nation's  dangerous  " 
priced  foreign  oil. 

The  bonus  would  be 
Treasury  directly  to  the 
certification    of    purchas^ 
would  increase  in  four  , 
$300.  depending  on  the 
the  new  car.  No  Ijonus 
the  purchase  of  a  car 
the  United  States  or 
more  than  one  bonus  p. 
made  each  year  to  any 
The  maximum  bonus  i. 
would  apply  in  the  1978 
any  new  domestic  car  that 
than  26  miles  per  gallon  i 
In  1983  and  thereafter. 
$300  would  be  paid  on  a 
over  31  miles  per  gallon. 

The  bonus  payments  on  j 
cars  would  be  financed  ou 
tax  on  low-efficiency  can, 
net  cost  to  the  Governmei  t 
would  be  zero.  If  the  auto 
to  keep  pace  with  the  s 
efficiency  improvements  „ 
for  itself,  then  more  new 
pected  will  be  subject  to 
penalty-bonus     plan     wil 
revenues. 

Mr.  President,  it  has 
years  since  I  first  intr 
ciency  legislation.  The 
a  proposal  is  becoming  „-, 
every  day  as  our  domestic 
sources  diminish  and  our 
foreign  energy  sources 

For  this  country,  the 
dinosaur  has  long  been  a  c 
bol  of  our  affluence.  But 
cheap  energy  and  wasteful 
are  over.  We  need  a  new  n, 
based  on  conservation  of 
resources. 

This  bill  is  an  important 
that  policy.  I  strongly  urj 
to  adopt  this  auto  efficiency 
progi'am. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tha 
the  bill  I  am  intioducing 
the  RtcoRj). 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

S.  2046 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senut 
Reprexentaiivex    of    the 
America  in   Congress  asxemblkd 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chai 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195. 
motor  vehicle  excise  taxes)    i 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
section: 

"Sec.  4064.  AuroMOBiLE  Fuel 

"(a)  I.MPosiTioN  OF  Tax. l 

on  the  .sale  of  an  automobile 
facttirer   or   importer   thereof 
mined    in    accordance    with 
table : 


purchase  new  cars 
the  standard 
mt)del  year  would 
payment  from 
pi#chase  of  fuel- 
th  in  the  na- 
en*rgy  and  in  the 
cc  nsumer  to  save 
payment  would  be  a 
such  a  pur- 
reduce  our 
depenpence  on  liigh- 


)aid 


from  the 

cpnsumer,  upon 

The   bonus 

from  $75  to 

efficiency  of 

w(^uld  be  paid  on 

produced  in 

C^ada,  and  no 

paypient  could  be 

purcha-ser. 

P£lyment  of  S300 

model  year  to 

achieves  more 

inp  uel  efficiency. 

maximum 

delivering 


tl:e 


rg(( 


th; 


Unit  d 


is 


-Th«  re 


to 


ligh-efficiency 
of  the  excise 
so  that  the 
in  any  year 
industry  fails 
sch  jdule  of  f uel- 
w]  lich  it  has  set 
Jars  than  ex- 
tax  and  the 
yield    net 


I  Ben  nearly  2 

introdused  auto-effi- 

wlj  dom  of  such 

ni)re  apparent 

energy  re- 

dfependence  on 

gro  V. 


gas-guzzline 

erished  sym- 

the  days  of 

driving  habits 

national  policy 

our  energy 


step  toward 

the  Senate 

ax  incentive 


te 


the  text  of 
in-inted  in 


the  bill  was 
Record,  as 


and  Hou.te  of 

States    of 

That    (a) 

ter  32  of  the 

(relating  to 

amended  by 

I  ollowing  new 


El  TIV 


tie 


•lENCY  T.\X 

is  imposed 
the  manu- 
tax  deter- 
followlng 
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■  If  t'fC  luel  consumption  rate  (miles  per 
gallon)  is  - 


e-.ei  23         _    

tiver  22.  but  not  over  23 
Ocer  71.  hut  not  Oi/er  22. 
Over  20,  tjut  not  over  21. 
O.ei  19,  iiiit  cioi  ovei  20 
c.vei  18,  but  not  over  19 
L.er  17.  hut  no!  over  18 


"(b)    Deter M IN .^TioN    of   Fuel    Consump- 
tion Rate. — 

"( 1 )  Determination  of  rate. — 
"'»A)  In  general. — The  fuel  consumption 
rate  of  every  automobile  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  tax'  under  this  section  is  the  fuel 
con.sumption  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  for  the  class  of  auto- 
mobiles of  which  such  automobile  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  determination  of  the  fuel  consump- 
tion rate  for  any  class  of  automobiles  shall 
be  based  on  a  composite  mileage  resulting 
from  the  testing  of  such  class  of  automo- 
biles, conducted  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  under  paragraph  (4). 
The  determination  shall  be  publislied  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(B)  Review  of  determination. — Within 
30  days  after  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of 
any  class  of  automobiles  has  been  published 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  manufacturer 
or  unporter  of  such  class  of  automobiles 
may  file  a  petition  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  judicial  review  of  such  determina- 
tion. Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  tlie 
determination  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  and  to  grant 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate  under 
such  chapter. 

"(2)  Interagency  cooperation. — In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplica- 
tion of  eflfort,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  make  such  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  or  mutual  assistance 
in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under 
this  subsection  and  the  functions  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
united  States,  as  he  may  find  practicable 
and  consistent  with  law.  The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  have  access  to  and  utilize 
on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  or  services  of  any  depart- 
ment agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States.  Each  such  department 
agency,  or  establishment  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretai-y  or  his  delegate  and  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  provide  such 
information,  facilities,  or  services  as  he  mav 
request.  ' 

"(3)  Fuel  consumption  rate.— TTie  term 
fuel  consumption  rate*  means,  with  respect 
to  any  class  of  automobiles,  the  number  of 
miles  which  an  automobile  to  such  class  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  travel  for  each 
gal  on  of  fuel  which  It  consumes  under 
ordinary  <lrivlng  conditions. 

"(4)  Procedure  for  determining  fuel 
CONSUMPTION  RATE.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall,  by  regulation,  establish  pro- 
cedures for  conducting  tests  to  deterimne 
«l-.l       consumption  rate  of  automobiles 

Ho„  rf  S''  ^^  ^"''J**='  ^  ^  "»'!«'•  this  sec- 
tion Under  such  regulations  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  establish  separate 
upw-1      ""*°™°''"«s  ^'hlch  may  be  based 

"(A)  the  manufacturer  {or  division  of  the 
manufacturer)  of  automobiles: 

iJif.^L*^®  t°8'"®  'a^aUy  of  automobUes 
t  vkhich  takes  into  account  the  type  of  engine. 


Theux 

s— 



For  mode 

year 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983  or 
later 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«! 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

200 

n 

n 

c 

0 

200 

200 

0 

(J 

0 

200 

200 

420 

0 

() 

2L'0 

200 

420 

420 

0 

2I.« 

2;in 

420 

4;'0 

680 

200 

200 

tin 

420 

680 

680 

■'li  the  fuel  consumption  rate  (miles  per 
gallon)  is  - 


1978 


Over  16,  but  not  over  17 220 

Over  15,  but  not  over  16 4?o 

Over  14,  but  not  over  15 '  '  420 

Over  13,  but  not  over  14 „     "■  mq 

Over  12,  but  not  over  13 " tun 

NotO'ei  12...  ■      ;  )  oco 


TheUx 

is— 

For  model  year 

1983  cr 

1379 

1980 

1981 

1982 

later 

420 

420 

680 

680 

I  000 

420 

680 

680 

1,000 

1  UOO 

680 

630 

1.000 

1.000 

1  000 

680 

1.000 

1. 000 

1.000 

1  00b 

1  000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1  OflO 

1  OCO 

1.000 

l.COO 

1,000 

1  000 

ir.el  liidiictioa  s>stem,  and  emission  control 
s>.stem) ; 

"(C)  the  type  of  transmisr.ion  of  .such  au- 
tomobiles: 

••(D)  whether  or  not  the  automobiles  have 
i.ir  conditioners; 

••(E»  whether  or  not  tlie  automobiles  are 
.strttioa  wagons;  and 

•tF,  the  ineriia  weight  of  the  automo- 
l)iie.s. 


For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (F),  the  iner- 
tia weight  shall  be  taken  Into  account  m 
categories  of  250  pound  tociements  for  au- 
tomobiles which  have  inertia  weights  under 
3.000  pounds,  and  m  categories  of  600  pound 
increments  lor  automobUes  which  have  In- 
ertia weights  of  3,000  pounds  or  more. 

••(f)  DETERMINATION  OP  FUEL  CONSUMP- 
TION Rate  for  Each  MANiTFACTtniER  or  Im- 
poRrr.R. — . 

••(1)  MANirFACTURER.— The  fucl  coiisump- 
tion  rate  of  any  manufacturer  for  any  model 
year  shall  be  based  on  all  automobiles  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer  In  the  United 
States  or  Canada  during  the  model  year 

■•(2»  Importer.— -nie  fuel  consumption 
rale  ol  any  importer  for  any  model  year  shaU 
he  based  on  all  new  automobiles  imported  in- 
to the  United  States  during  such  model  year 
which  were  produced  (outside  the  United 
btates  and  Canada)  by  the  manufacturer 
\ -ho  produced  the  automobiles  Imported  bv 
.such  Importer.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
•such  manufacturer,  the  Unporter  shall  have 
a  .separate  fuel  mileage  rating  with  respect 
to  the  automobiles  of  each  such  manufac- 
turer. 

••(3)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

•(A)  Persons  who  manufacture  and  im- 
port.—a  person  who  is  both  a  manufacturer 
and  an  importer  shall  be  treated— 

"(1)  as  a  manufacturer  with  respect  to  au- 
tomobiles described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 

(11)  as  an  importer  with  respect  to  auto- 
mobiles described  in  paragraph  (2) . 

•'(B)  Certain  imports  from  Canada— A 
person  who  is  not  a  manufacturer  with  re- 
spect  to    automobUes   described    in   para- 

f^^^r^  ^^^l  ''"*  ^*°  imports  automobiles 
from  Canada,  shall  be  treated  as  an  Importer 
wuh  respect  to  such  automobiles. 

•'(C)  Production  in  United  States  or  Can- 
iintli  «.  automobUe  is  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada  if  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  such 
fho  tT".^  I  o  attributable  to  value  added  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

"(D)  Treatment  of  certain  exports  and 
imports  and  sales  for  further  manufacture  — 
An  automobile  otherwise  taken  into  account 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(i)  if  it  is  sold  to  any  person  before  the 
close  of  the  model  year  in  which  It  is  pro- 
duced for  use  in  further  manufacture, 

"(11)  if  It  is  exported  from  the  United 
States  before  the  close  of  the  model  year  In 
which  it  is  produced,  or 

"(111)  m  the  case  of  an  automobfle  the 
production  of  which  Is  completed  outside 
the  United  States,  unless  It  is  Imported  tato 


the  United  States  before  the  close  of  t'le 
model  year  in  which  it  is  produced. 

••(Kl  Definitions  and  special  rules. — For 
purposes  ol  iljls  section — 

••(1)  AuroMOBiLE.— The  tenn  'automobile^ 
means —  y 

•(A)  anv  passenger  automobUe  < within 
the  meaning  of  such  term  as  used  In  section 
4061(b)(2)  I. or 

"(Bt  any  automobile  truck  or  bus  which 
ha-3  a  gros.s  veijicle  weight  of  6,000  pounO'; 
or  les.-;  ras  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate), 
which  uses  ya-oline  or  diesel  fuel  as  a  fjcl 
for  piopuloion. 

'•(2)  Model  yfar- The  term  'model  year' 
means,  with  reference  to  any  calendar  year, 
the  inanuiacturers  annual  production  peri- 
od (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  h's 
delegate)  which  Includes  January  lof  sucli 
calendar  year.  If  the  manufacturer  has  no 
animal  production  period,  the  term  'model 
year'  means  the  calendar  year. 

••(3)  Manufacturer.— The  term  'niHimfuc- 
turer'  includes  a  producer. 

"(4)  Chances  in  emission  standards — If 
there  is  any  change  (whether  by  law  or  by 
admini.strative  action)  from  the  Federal 
emissions  standards  which  apply  to  auto- 
mobiles produced  on  May  1.  1976,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  determine  by  rule 
(In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5( 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  ex- 
tent (If  any)  to  which  such  change  increases 
fuel  consumption  rates  for  classes  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

"(h)  Exemptions.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for 
purposes  of  this  section  the  tem  •automo- 
bile' does  not  include — 

"(1)  an  ambulance,  hearse,  or  combination 
ambulance-hearse, 

"(2)  any  bus  which  Is  to  be  used  pre- 
dominantly by  the  purchaser  hi  mass  trans- 
portation services  in  urban  areas,  or 

"(3)  any  bus  sold  to  any  person  for  use 
exclusively  hi  tansporting  students  and  em- 
ployees  of  schools  operated  by  State  or  local 
governments  or  by  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganizations (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4221  (d)  (5) ). 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  incidental 
me  of  a  bus  in  providing  transporteUon  for 
State  or  local  governments  or  a  nonprofit 
organization  described  In  section  601  (c) 
which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501  (a)  shall  be  disregarded. 

"(1)  Application  op  Certain  Sections  — 
Sections  4221  and  4293  do  not  apply  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  section." 

(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  32  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

^  "Sec.    4064.    Excessive    fuel    consumption 

(2)  Section  6161(b)(1)  (relating  to  exten- 
sions of  time  for  pay  tax)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "or  43."  the  foUowIng:  "or 
by  section  4064.".  THe  second  sentence  of 
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such  Ejction  6161(b)  Ls  amended  by  Inserting 
after  -chapter  43,"  the  following:  "or  by 
scrtlon  4064  of  Chapter  32.". 

(3)  fcction  6301  (d)  (cross  refrtence)  Is 
ar.ieiulcd  by  striking  out  "and  chapter  43 
tr.-es-  and  Inser.ing  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "chapter  43,  and  section  4064 
taxe.,". 

(4)  Section  6311  (deflnUig  deficiencv)  is 
aiiiended —  ■ 

(A)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
♦.m'*?  '**  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this 
tJtie  m  the  case  of  Income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes  imposed  by  subtitles  A  and  B  and 
excise  taxes  Umoscd  by  section  4064  or  bv 
chapter  42  and  43.  the  term  'deficiency 
means  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  subtitle  A  or  B.  by  section  4064.  or  by 
chapter  42  or  43.  exceeds  the  excess  of— •• 
and 

ihl^o.Tu"?'^^*  •"*'  "**'  ^"  i°  subsection 
(b)  (2)  the  followtng:  ".  section  4064  " 

(5)  Section  6212  (relating  to  notice  of 
aeflclency)  is  amended— 

#a(M'"'*Hi!!^''*'  ***•'  "*"  ="  in  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowlng:  ".  section  4064  "• 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "chapter  12"  each 
place  It  appears  in  subsection  (b)(1)  the 
following:  ".  section  4064."; 
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(C)  by   striking   out 
CHAPTER   42"  In   the  heau 
(b)  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lie 

EXCISE  TAXES"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  " 
tax"  In  subsection  (c)(1) 
lieu  thereof  "of  chapter  42 

(E)  by  inserting  after 
petition  relates"  the  follow 
tlon  4064  tnx  with  respect 
year  to  which  such  petitlot 

(6)  Section  6213    (relati 
applicable  to  deficiencies  a 
Court)   is  nriiendcd  by  i 
in  subsection    (a)    ihe 
4064.-. 

(7)  Section  6214(d)    ( 
Cisions  of  Tax  Court)   is  a 
Ing  after  "this  chapter,"  th 
tlon  -1 064,". 

(8)  Section  6344^a)  (1)  , 
references)  is  amended  by 
"chapter  42"  the  followln 
or". 

(9)  Section  6512  (relating 
case  of  petition  to  Tax  Co 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or 
appears  therein  and  luserti 
",  43".  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after 
petition  relates"  the  follow 


AXES     IMPOSED     BY 

head^ig  of  subsection 
thereof  "certain 


rel(  ting  to  final  de- 
njendcd  by  insert- 
following:  "sec- 
relating  to  cross 
inserting  before 
:    "section    4064 


to  limitations  In 

Cou|t)  is  amended — 

each  place  it 

in  lieu  thereof 
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The  credit  is— 


"l«  thfi  fuel  consumption  rate  (miles  per 
(illon)  IS—  "^        i97g 


For  model  ye.ir 


1979       1980 


1981 


1982 


1583  or 
later 


Oy«r31  rvwi 

Owf  30,  but  not  over  31.         aS 

Over  29.  but  not  over  30....  aS 

Over  28,  but  not  over  29...         im 

Over  27.  but  not  over  28...      300 

Over  26.  but  not  ovw  27.           300 


$300 
300 

300 
300 
300 
225 


$300 
300 
300 
300 
225 
225 


$300 
300 
300 
225 
225 
ISO 


$300 

$300 

3C0 

225 

225 

225 

225 

150 

150 

150 

IW 

75 

"II 

galli 


Over  2 
Over  2 
Over  2 
Over  2: 
Over  2 
Over 
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"(c)  LnnrATioMs. — 

"(1)  Domestic  and  Canadian  automo- 
biles.—No  credit  Is  allowed  tmder  subsection 
(a)  for  the  purchase  of  Aoy  automobUe  which 
Is  noK  produced  In  the  United  Stetea  or  Can- 
ada  (as  determined  imder  section  4064) 

"(2)  TAXAar*  TEA..— No  credit  la  aUowcd 
tmder  subaection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  to 
any  taxpayer  for  the  purthase  of  more  than 
1  car  (more  than  2  cars  In  the  case  of  a 
Joint  return  under  section  6013). 

"(d)  DzriNrrioN  or  AtrroxoBiLi;;  Dkteb- 
MiNATioif  or  Fdkl  CoNSTTMPrioif  Ratx— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'auto- 
mobile" is  defined  in  section  4064,  and  the 
fuel  consumption  rate  for  any  automobile 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  section  " 
i~}*V,^^  ^8«5tIon  60(a)(2)  of  such  Code 
(routing  to  Imposition  of  minimum  tax)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (VI).  by  striking  out  the  semicolon 
and  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vll)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word 
"and",  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (vii)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(vlll)  section  45  (relatUig  to  credit  for 
automobiles):  and". 

(2)  SecUon  66(0)  (1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  carryovers)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(P).  by  striking  out  "exceed"  at  the  e^d^ 
subpaiagraph  (O)  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and  by  insertuig  after  sub- 
'ra*h^        (O)  the  foUowing  Mw  subpara- 

n,«iin  Jr*^°  45  (relating  to  credit  for  auto- 
mobiles), exceed". 

(3)  Section  6096(b)  at  such  Code  (relat- 
Ing  to  designation  of  Income  tax  payments 
to  Presidential  Section  Campaign  Puntf)  u 
amended  bj  striking  out  "and  44"  and  In- 
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sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
45". 

(c)  (1)  The  Table  of  Sectio|is 
part  Is  amended  by  striking  < 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"Sec.  45.  Automobiles. 

"Sec.  45A.  Overpaj-ments 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the 
formation   Disclosure   Act    1 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a 
and  by  adding  at  the  end 
Ing: 

"(b)    Every   label    require! 
tmder  subsection  (a)   shall 
case  of  any  automobile  on 
Imposed    by    section    4064 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (rela\., 
fuel  consumption  tax)  or  on 
is  allowed  by  section  45  of 
ing  to  automobiles)  — 

"  ( 1 )  the  fuel  consumption 
to  be  applicable  for  such  au, 

"(2)  the  tax  paid  or  credit 
such  section.". 


to 
gasoline, 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
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energy  in  the  national  interest,  and  they 
tried  to  respond. 

But  this  summer  there  is  no  apparent 
rhortage  of  gasoline.  The  price  of  gas- 
oline is  high,  but  not  high  enough  to 
reduce  driving.  One  House  of  Congress 
iias  voted  down  a  23  cents-a-gallon  gas- 
t  line  tax.  The  people  have  stopped  wor- 
rying and  they  are  hitting  the  road 
again. 

For  2  years  Congress  has  been  faced 
with  the  energy  crisis,  but  we  have  failed 
to  adopt  a  policy  to  cope  with  it.  By  fail- 
ing to  pass  any  meaningful  energy  con- 
servation measures.  Congress  is  telling 
the  people  that  there  is  no  seiious  energy 
problem.  Congiess  is,  in  effect,  plugging 
in  that  neon  sign  on  the  highways,  en- 
couraging motorists  to  return  to  their 
old  driving,  and  buying  habits. 

Unfortunately,  the  energy  crisis  is  not 
over,  and  every  monthly  increase  in  gas- 
oline consumption  only  worsens  our  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  oil-producing 
countries.  As  long  as  Congress  refuses 
to  enact  a  rebatable  gasoline  tax  to  re- 
duce consumption  and  raise  revenues, 
foreign  oil  producers  will  continue  col- 
lecting their  own  nonrebatable  "tex"  on 
all  petroleum  products.  Further,  the  oil 
producer^  plan  to  raise  their  own  rev- 
enues by  another  $2  a  barrel  or  more  on 
October  1. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  for  9  months  I  have 
been  advocating  the  impopular  gasoline 
tax,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  an  effective  energy  conservation 
program.  We  cannot  continue  indefinite- 
ly without  a  sound  energy  policy.  If  we 
do,  we  will  surrender  our  destiny  to  the 
oil  producers. 

We  need  a  gasoline  tax,  even  though 
we  do  not  like  it.  Gasoline  is  the  only 
petroleum  product  which  is  not  now  be- 
ing consei-ved.  Discretionary  use  of  gas- 
oline, above  and  beyond  the  amount  re- 
quired by  the  average  pei-son  for  getting 
to  and  from  work  and  for  conducting 
personal  business,  should  be  taxed.  It  is 
a  luxury  in  today's  world,  and  It  should 
be  taxed  as  a  luxm-y. 

The  10  cents-a-gallon  gasoline  tax  I 
am  introducing  today  wotild  be  rebated 
through  the  income  tax  withholding  sys- 
tem for  up  to  500  gallons  of  gasoline  per 
year  for  each  individual  taxpayer  who 
dnves  a  car.  Under  this  proposal,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  filing  a  joint  Income  tax 
return  would  receive  a  total  refund  for 
the  tax  paid  on  the  first  1,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  used  each  year.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  15,000  miles  of  driving  in  a  car 
that  averages  15  miles  per  gallon. 

The  refund  would  be  added  to  individ- 
ual paychecks  by  reducing  the  Federal 
withholding  rate.  At  income  tax  time,  in- 
dividuals would  reconcile  their  actual 
gasoUne  consumption  with  the  amount  of 
tax  that  had  already  been  rebated  to 
them.  The  process  of  computing  per- 
sonal gasoline  consumption  each  year 
would  be  a  strong  psychological  stimu- 
lus for  conservation. 

This  rebatable  gasoline  tax  would  be- 
gin immediately  to  reduce  consumption 
Of  gasoline— by  about  300.000  barrels  per 
day  in  the  first  year  and  500,000  barrels 
per  day  by  1980— without  having  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  personal  income.  Only 
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discretionary  driving  would  be  taxed, 
not  essential  driving. 

In  addition,  a  10-cents-a-gallon  re- 
batable gasoline  tax  would  raise  net  reve- 
nue after  the  rebate  of  about  $4  billion 
annually.  This  revenue,  unlike  the  pres- 
ent 4-cents-a-gallon  Federal  tax  receipts, 
would  go  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  The  funds  would  then  be  free 
for  use  in  improving  mass  transit,  devel- 
oping alternate  forms  of  enei«y,  and  for 
other  national  priorities. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  mean- 
ingful energy  conservation  program  tliat 
includes  a  rebatable  gasoline  tax.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  price  of  gasoline  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  One  question  is  clear.  Will 
the  price  increase  mean  even  more  dol- 
lars flowing  into  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, or  wUl  those  d6llars  be  returned  to 
American  pocketbooks? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2047 


Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  HI  ot  sul>clMq>ter  A  of 
chapter  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  gasoline)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  40d4  as  4085  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  4063  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  4084.  Additional  Tax. 

"There  is  imposed  on  gasoline  sold  by 
the  producer  or  Importer  thereof,  or  by  any 
producer  of  gasoline,  a  tax  of — 

"(1)  10  cents  a  gallon  with  respect  to  sales 
occurring  before  October  1, 1977,  and 

"(2)  12.5  cents  a  gaUon  with  respect  to 
sales  occurring  after  September  30.  1977  " 

(b)(1)  Section  4082(d)  of  such  Cod©  (re- 
lating to  deflnition  of  wholesale  distribu- 
tcM-)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  section 
4084"  after  "section  4081"  where  It  aimears 
in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  4083  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exemption  of  sales  to  producer)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  section  4084"  after  "section 
4081". 

(3)  Section  4101  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
registration)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4081  or  section  4091"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  4081,  section  4084 
or  section  4091". 

(4)  Section  4221(d)(6)(C)  is  amended  by 
inserting   "or   section   4084"   after   "section 

4081    • 

(5)  Section  4226(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  floor  stocks  taxes)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)    ADOrnoKAI,  TAXES  ON  GASOLINE. — 

"(A)  1975  Tax.— On  gasoline  subject  to  tax 
under  section  4084  which,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  beginning  more 
than  29  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
section,  is  held  by  a  dealer  for  aale.  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  a  gallon.  The  tax  Unposed  bv 
this  subparagr^h  does  not  apply  to  gaso- 
line in  retail  stocks  held  at  the  place  where 
intended  to  be  sold  at  retail,  nor  does  It  ap- 
ply to  gasoline  held  for  sale  by  a  producer 
or  importer  of  gasoline. 

=.,"k^?1  l^'!  "^^  ^^^  Gasoune.— On  gasoline 
subject  to  tax  under  section  4084  which  on 
October  1.  1977.  is  held  by  a  dealer  for  sale 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax  at 
the  rate  of  12.5  cents  a  gallon,  "me  tax  Un- 
posed by  this  subparagraph  does  not  apply 


to  gasoline  and  retaU  stocks  held  at  the  place 
where  intended  to  be  sold  at  retail,  nor  does 
it  apply  to  gasoline  held  for  sale  by  a  pro- 
ducer or  importer  of  gasoline.". 

(6)  Section  6421(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  allowance  for  local  transit  sys- 
tems) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  7  cents  for  each  gallon  of  gasoline  so 
used,  by". 

tc)The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  4084  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4084.  Additional  tax. 

"Sec.  4085.  Cross  references.". 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  gasoline  sold  on  and  after  the 
flrst  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning more  than  29  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relathig  to  credits  aUow- 
able)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  45 
as  45A,  and  by  inserting  after  section  44  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  45.  Excise  Tax  on  Oasoumc. 

"(a)  In  OENEaAt.. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual there  is  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  10  cents 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  gallons  of  gaso- 
line purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  for  the  use  of  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  and  his  dependents. 

"(b)     LtMITATIONS. — 

"(1)  AMOT7NT. — ^The  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  ahaU  not 
exceed  $50  ($100  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return 
under  section  6013) . 

"(2)  Application  with  other  ckedits  and 
DEDUCTIONS. — In  determining  the  number  of 
gallons  of  gasoline  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year,  any  gaaollne 
purchased  with  respect  to  which  a  credit  or 
deduction  is  claimed  under  this  chapter 
(other  than  under  this  section)  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  disregarded.". 

(b)  Section  6401  (b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  excessive  credits)  Is  amended  by 

(1)  Inserting  after  "43  (reUtIng  to  Mtrned 
Uicome  credit)."  the  following:  "48  (reUting 
to  excise  tax  on  gasoline) ,".  and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  81,  80.  and  43  ' 
and  Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing- 
"sections  31,  39.  43,  and  46". 

(c)  Section  6201(a)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or  43"  in  the  caption 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "43 
or  45",  and 

(2)  striking  out  "or  section  43  (relating 
to  earned  income)."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "section  43  (relat- 
ing to  earned  Income,  or  section  45  (relating 
t  o  excise  tax  on  gasoline ) ,". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  45  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  45.  Excise  tax  on  gasoline. 
"Sec.  45A.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  but  only 
with  respect  to  gasoline  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer  on  which  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4084  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  added  by  the  flrst  secUon  of  this 
Act)  is  imposed. 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Section  3402(a)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  requh-ement  of  withholding)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. ^Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
every  employer  making  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
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a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hts  delegate. 
Such  tables  shall  reflect  the  liability  for  tax 
of  employees  under  chapter  I  to  be  oom- 
piued  by  taking  into  account  the  amount 
of  wag?K  and  affording  the  employee  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  45  taken  into  account  for  wlthhold- 
^ing  purposes.  For  purposes  of  applying  such 
tables,  the  term  'amount  of  wages'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the 
number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed, 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  such  ex- 
emrclan  as  shown  la  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)  (ii.-. 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  wade  by  sub.sec- 
tlon  (a)  applies  to  wages  paid  after  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  month  ending  more 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  SecUon  209ic)  of  the  Tax  Rsductlon 
Act  of  1975  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  amendment 
made  by  section  205(b)  shall  also  apply  to 
wages  paid  after  December  31.  1975.". 
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ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  101.  A  joint  resolution  ta  jui- 
thorize  the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  that  week  in 
November  which  Includes  1  ha  misgiv- 
ing Day  as  "National  Famllj-  Week.* 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  authorij'e 
the  President  to  annually  proclaim  the 
week  In  November  which  includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  National  Family 
Week.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Ls 
simply  to  recognize  that  family  life  has 
been  a  major  influence  in  forming  respect 
for  the  values  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded.  It  picks  the  Thanksgiving 
week  as  an  appropriate  time  to  turn  our 
Nation's  thoughts  to  what  the  famUy 
means  in  American  life  and  what  it  can 
do  in  the  future  to  promote  liberty,  jus- 
tice, understanding,  and  unity. 

I  think  that  many  of  us  are  skeptical 
about  the  Increasing  ntmiber  of  special 
national  "celebrations"  that  are  sought 
to  be  authorized  eadh  year.  In  reflecting 
about  this  resolution,  however.  I  came  to 
realize  that  Its  purpose  is  not  promo- 
tlonaL  Its  thrust  is  not  to  encourage  the 
lonnatloa  of  festivities.  It  is  simply  a  way 
of  allowing  our  Nation  a  moment  to 
pause— to  take  ttane  frwn  its  frenetic 
pace— to  encourage  each  of  us  to  medi- 
tate in  our  own  way  about  the  family  and 
the  role  it  has  played  in  our  lives  and  the 
course  of  our  Nation. 

Over  the  past  few  years  through  the 
work  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Committee  for  National  FamUy  Week 
each  of  the  50  States  has  set  aside  some 
time  for  this  pmpose.  In  1972.  the  Nation 
was  called  to  do  so  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. I  think  that  it  is  time  for  this 
enthusiasm  to  be  captured  and  lx>pe  that 
my  i-esohitloo  can  be  swiftly  enacted. 
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(Referred  to  the  ._.. 

Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  subm 

ing  resolution: 

S.  Res.  200 
Resolved,  It  is  the  sense 
the  continuation  of  post  offices 
and  rural  communities  _. 
Interest,  and  that  the  U._ 
should  not  close  thlrd-clas 
post   ofllces   on   otlier    thai 
basis. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi^^ 
Jackson  and  I  are  pleasec 
that  the  full  Select  Comm 
Business  and  the  full  Co 
teiior    and    Insular    Affai 
.joint  hearings  on  July  1 
that  date  and  on  July  22,  i 
will  examine  the  Wc- 
trict  of  the  Central  Vallej 
Pro.?eci,  California,  as  an  ., 
impact  of  Federal  policies 
J.um^  and  the  institution  o 
iiipr. 
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Federal    reclamation 
with  the  Committee  on  _ 
KUlar  Affairs,  the  first  two 

any    subsequently    

dealing  with  the  Reclamation 
will  be  joint  hearings  of  the 
mittees. 

The  July  17  hearing  wil 
a.m,  in  room  1202,  Dirksen 

Building.  The  July  22 

gin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  1114 

fice  Building.  Senator 

nated  Senator  Haskell  to 
ing  chairman  on  behalf  of 
Committee,  and  I  shall 
sions  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

subject:  all  aspects  at 

Through  this  series  of 
Small  Business  Committee 
appropriate  by  the  Interior 
expects  to  examine  all 
present  condition  of  the 
lishments  of  this  country 
and  operated  by  families 
near  the  land  they  till. 

The    major    focus    

hearings,  however,  will  be 

of  Federal  Government 

grams  on  the  condition  o: 
farmer  and  his  prospects 
ing  in  business  at  a  decrat . 
Ings  and  security,  or  indeed 
ing  in  business  at  all. 
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Will  the  family  farm  survivi 
eccmomlc  and  social  unit  in 
ica?  And  the  next  key 
the  policies  and  programs 
Government  encouraging 
ing  family -farm  survival? 
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FAMILY  FARM  AS  S»tALL.  BUSINESS 


For  many  years,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  been  c<mcemed  with  the 
condition  of  the  Independent  family 
fanner  as  small  businessman,  with  the 
condition  of  small  business  enterprise  in 
rural  communities,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing penetration  of  large  conglomerate 
corporations  into  Ameiican  agriculture. 
The  hearings  announced  today  will  con- 
tinue this  tradition  of  concern  for  the 
economic  position  of  the  independent 
small  business  farm  operation  within  the 
American  economy  and  society. 

In  the  opening  joint  hearings  inquir- 
ing; into  the  operation  of  the  Westlands 
Water  District  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
California,  the  two  committees  will  be 
focusing  on  a  highly  significant  aspect  of 
the  Influence,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, of  major  Federal  programs  on  mod- 
ern-day, family-based,  independently 
owned  and  operated  farms. 

The  long  developed  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamaticm  are  vital  in 
the  Western  United  States  In  bringing 
the  llfeblood  of  irrigation  water  to  the 
fertile  but  arid  lands  of  those  regions. 
Throughout  the  West  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation program  has  transformed  areas  of 
limited  agricultural  poesibilities  into  lit- 
eral garden  spots  of  the  highest  agricul- 
tural productivity,  abundance  and 
wealth. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee for  a  number  of  years,  I  took  great 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reclamation  progrun  in  general 
and  in  the  Westlands  Water  District  iii 
particular.  In  1964  and  again  to  1966  It 
was  my  privilege  to  chair  hearings  of  the 
Interior  Committee  on  the  Westlands 
Water  District.  It  is  of  particular  inter- 
est now,  10  years  later,  to  see  how  na- 
tional policy  has  in  fact  been  carried  out 
in  Westlands. 

One  of  the  fundamental  and  consist- 
ent purposes  and  goals  of  reclamation 
law  in  the  United  States,  dating  most 
notably  from  the  seminal  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902.  has  been  to  encourage  the 
settlement  cf  fanning' families  on  the 
land.  P.  H.  Newell,  the  first  director  of 
«ie  U.S.  Reclamation  Service — ^now  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation— stated  in  1905 : 

The  object  of  the  Reclamation  Act  is  not 
BO  much  to  irrigate  the  land  as  it  is  to  make 
homes.  President  Theodore  Boosevelt  In  his 
message  to  this  (ingress  today,  and  In  everv 
previous  message  to  this  Congress  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  emoha- 
sized  again  and  again  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  law  was  to  make  homes.  It  is  not 
to  irrigate  the  lands  which  now  belong  to 
large  corporations  or  to  small  ones-  it  Is 
not  to  make  these  men  wealthy:  but  It  Is 
to  bring  about  a  condition  whereby  that 
land  shall  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  small 
owner,  whereby  the  man  with  a  family  can 
get  enough  land  to  support  that  family  to 
become  a  good  citizen,  and  to  have  all  the 
comforts  and  necessities  which  rightly  beloiie 
to  an  American  citizen.  "cioi.t, 

In  pursuit  of  this  fundamental  poUcy 
goal  of  not  only  Irrigathig  the  land,  but 
also  of  making  homes,  reclamation  law 
and  pohcy  has  also  encouraged  the 
breaking  up  of  the  large  private  owner- 
n  rlo  u  "^  wherever  necessary  In  those 
areas  where  the  highly  subsidized  bene- 
ilm?M°^'*'*^'^  through  public  water  rec- 
iam,*Uon  projects  have  been  made-avail- 


able to  farmowuers.  The  amomit  of 
Federal  subsidy  Involved,  through  Uie 
provision  of  reclamation  project  water  to 
irrigation  users  at  less  than  full  cost  for 
a  period  of  40  years  or  more,  is  substan- 
tial. Its  magnitude  Is  hidicated  by  an 
estimate  of  the  General  AccountUig  Of- 
fice that,  In  the  case  of  the  California 
Central  Valley  project  as  a  whole,  this 
subsidy  to  water  users  will  amount  ulti- 
mately to  a  total  of  $1.5  bUllon. 

The  Westlands  Water  Distiict  and  its 
member  landowners,  the  largest  single 
organization  of  recipients  of  Central  Val- 
ley project  water,  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  major  direct  beneficiaries 
of  the  Federal  subsidies  provided  tluough 
low  cost  hrigation  water.  For  the  year 
1S71  alone.  GAO  estimated  the  amount 
of  this  subsidy  accruing  to  the  10  larg- 
^t  farm  operators  hi  the  Westlands 
Water  District  who  were  receiving  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  water  at  that  time 
as  amounting  to  a  total  of  $1,780,300. 

The  providing  of  this  higlily  subsidized 
Federal   reclamation  project   water  to 
large  landowners  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  is  part  of  an  historic  compromise 
that  was  struck  in  establishing  a  mech- 
ajQism  for  the  eventual  breaking  up  of 
the  lai^e  landholdings.  In  exchange  for 
the  substantial  benefits  in  low-cost  water 
which  they   may  obtain  for   a  period 
hmited  to  10  years,  the  large  landowners 
wno  choose  to  participate  in  this  arrange- 
ment thereby  undertake  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  sell,  by  the  end  of  that  10-year 
period,  tlieir  holdings  in  excess  of  160 
acres— or  320  acies  per  married  couple- 
to  purchasers  in  farm  plots  of  no  more 
than  160  acres-or  320  acres  per  couple. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  famous  "160-acre 
limitation"  of  the  reclamation  law.  and 
It  has  been  one  of  the  key  elements  In 
the  Amt -lean  tradition  of  public  policy 
m  this  ;aea:  to  provide  eventually  the 
widest  possible  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  independent  small  business 
enterpnse  in  farming,  as  elsewhere,  to 
spread  eventually  the  substantial  benefits 
of  the  federally  subsidized  irrigation  pro- 
gram to  the  maximum  number  of  direct 
beneficiaries,  and  to  promote  ultimately 
the  independent  family  farm  operation— 
and  the  stable  rural  community  of  bona 
fide  farm  families— as  the  most  desirable 
social  and  eccmomic  pattern  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

In  the  original  congressional  debate  on 
the  RecL^.matlon  Act  of  1902  one  of  Its 
sponsors,  Congressman  Eben  MarUn  of 
South  Dakota,  noted: 

The  bill  is  drawn  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  settler  and  actual  home 
buider,  and  every  possible  safeguard  is  made 
against  speculative  ownership  and  the  con- 
centration Of  the  lands  or  water  privileBcs 
into  large  holdtags.  P"viiegcs 

A  half  century  later,  the  Supreme 
court  affirmed  in  plain  language  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  the  constitutionality 
Of  Placing  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  federaUy  subsidized  water  provided  to 
large  landholders.  In  its  Ivanhoe  deci- 
sion of  1958  the  Comt  said : 

It  is  a  reasonable  classification  to  Jimit  the 
amount  of  project  water  available  to  each 
individual  in  order  that  benefits  may  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals 
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The  Umitaliou  insures  that  thU  enormous 
expenditure  wlU  not  go  In  disproportionate 
share  to  a  few  Individuals  with  large  land- 
holdings.  Moreover,  it  prevents  the  use  of 
the  federal  reclamjition  service  for  specula- 
tive purpo.ses.  In  short,  the  exceK  acreage 
provision  •.cts,  as  a  ceUiug,  imposed  equally 
on  all  pariicipauls,  on  the  federal  subaidy 
that  is  being  bestowed. 

Senator  Jackson,  as  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  for  13  years  now,  has 
also  frequenUy  been  counted  among  the 
strong  defenders  of  the  family  farm  con- 
cept in  America.  In  1972,  Senator  Jackson 
wrote  in  an  article  on  'Problems  of 
Rural  America": 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  famUy  farm  is 
the  ideal  farming  situation  in  our  oomitr^-. 

That  is  a  conviction  which  I  hea-  lilv 
endorse  and  share. 

Our  flr.«t  and  foremost  criterion,  in 
evaluating  every  Government  program 
that  bears  on  the  conditions  of  agiicul- 
ture  in  this  country— and  especially 
those,  like  the  reclamation  program,  that 
involve  suhstantial  subsidies  to  private 
landowners  in  the  furtherance  of  Im- 
portant public  goals— should  be  to  ask: 
Does  this  program  improve  the  condition*; 
and  opportunities  for  genuine  small  busi- 
ness enterprise  In  a«riculture— modem 
in  outlook,  and  technicaUy  efficient,  but 
wiUiin  the  hands  of  bona  fide  inde- 
pendent, family  based  farm  owner- 
operators?  Or,  does  the  Impact  of  this 
program  contribute  to  a  continuing  shift 
adverse  to  the  independent  family  farmer 
and  toward  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  control  of  t^ie  land  and  of  farm- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  large  corporate 
ventures? 

These  are  tlie  fundamental  questions 
that  must  be  asked  in  evaluating  the  im- 
pact of  all  our  Fedreal  programs  bearing 
on  agriculture,  and  they  are  the  major 
questions  we  will  be  addressing  in  the 
hearings  announced  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  (iie  Record  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  first  2  days 
of  hearings. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  list  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 

V.aTNESS   LIST 

July  17,  1975,  10  a.m..  Room  1202,  Dirkscr 
Office  BuOding: 

David  Weiman,  National  Farmets  Union 

George  Ballis,  National  Land  for  People. 

Edward  Weinberg,  attorney,  former  Solici- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Angus  McDonald,  former  Director  of  Re- 
search, NaUonal  Farmers  Union. 

Rev.  James  Vizzard,  S.  J.,  United  Farm 
Worlcers,  AFL-cio  and  former  director  of 
the  National  Catholic  Rural  Ufe  Conference 

July  22,  1976,  10  a.m..  Room  1114,  Dlrfc-^on' 
Office  BuUding : 

Hon.  Gilbert  F.  Slamm.  Commissioner 
Bureau  of  Reclamaiion,  UJS  Department  o: 
the  Interior,  and  appropriate  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department. 

Berge  BiUbulian,  President,  Nalior.al  Urd 
for  People,  and  small  farm  operator. 

Jessie  de  i.i  Ciuz.  smaJl  farm  operator. 


DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
ACT 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  light  of 
the  Senate's  recent  passage  of  S.  462,  the 
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«m  *''?''^®!i'.*^  Disabled  Assistance  and 
Bin  of  Rights  Act,  I  would  like  to  take 
thus  opportunity  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  hy  j.  Stanley  Pottineer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  regarcto« 
fiw  constitutional  rights  of  retaided  cit^ 
zens. 

On  May  8,  Mi-.  Pottinger,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  CivU  RiSts 
Div^ion  spoke  before  the  NaUonal  aS,- 
.  elation  for  Retarded  Citizens  on  theto- 
I^.'!r^*'®,5'  providing  treatment  to  re- 
tarded citizens  in  a  manner  least  re- 
strictive of  personal  liberty.  Recognizing 

and'nSft""^"''  ^^^  ^  treltS 
.«rt  o«^  ^  appropriate  program  sup- 
port  after  InstltutlonaUzatlon.  Mr  Pot- 
tinger questioned  whether  institutionall- 

vMi°".K'  ''^'*"^*'*  ''"^^"^  always  pro- 
mtnt  effective  type  of  treat- 

.J^^"^'^^^^  "»®  Importance  of  con- 
sidering alternative  types  of  treatment 
progmn^  for  mentaDy  retarded  culS 
Mr.  Pottinger  stated— 

cas^"iA1KT  ^  "•*  '•«^^*  ^«  treatment 
cases  Js  that  only  a  small  npmber  of  retarded 

^ns  require  Institutionalizations*^^^ 

S?H^L°'  presently  institutionalized  re- 

i^H  !^  Pf"OM  could  appropriately  be  placed 

laciiuiea.  But  pUcement  of  this  kind  ouirht 
to  be  conaistent  with  the  prln^pie  of  "n«' 
^S".?"-75f'  •*•  '*>"  environment  mZl 
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Mentally   retarded   citizens— as   Mr 

Placed  hi  Inappropriate  histituUonal  set- 
tings, even  nurstag  homes,  under  the  ore- 

Frequently,  however,  the  person's  de- 
pendence on  the  InstituuSi  tocrewls 
SSn^'S^"^  confinement,  and  furt^ 
dlnilnlshes  the  possibilities  for  effecti^ 
S^«|S*«2«»«l^tlon.  i^tfSftloS! 
Sv  .^n^f^*!***  '^"""^  ^  not  neceS- 
ment  ^  appropriate  treat- 

„,**''•  f^dent.  the  Senate  has  reiter- 
ated Its  commitment  to  malntata  toe 
rights  of  retarded  citizens^  the  «! 
com.?rfr.°'.?-  *«2. 1  ask  unarS^oJs 
«^^1  '  ^*'  ^-  PotUnger's  addre^ 
wh  ch  reviews  the  constituOoi^l   Sd 

aniSnf  if '"■°r''  ^^^  «=«'•«•  treatment. 

rpr^^„"ryis>r  *«»-  '^'^^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

rjfXwsT  "^  '^  ''^^"^^'^  ^"  ^^«  ^=-«" 

PERSONS     n,     NUBSING     HOME     SETTINGS 

(Speech  by  J.  Stanley  Pottinger) 

addre»  ^^t"^  I?  ^V'  **»'«  opportunity  to 
aodresB   The   National    Assoctatlon   for   Re 

Hom.1  .Sl**^"""  Symposuun**  on  Nursing 
M^MPP^  ^*"^  **'  **>"  importance  of  thf 
subject  because  of  our  role  In  deahne  with 
.t.  and  becai«e  of  our  need  to  exainlne  where 
^ve  ought  to  go  from  here.  "^" 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Deoart 

riJ^r  ?  concerning  the  coiistitutioniS 
rtghts  of  retarded  citizens  since  1971  Xn 
V.S.  Federal  District  Court  Judge  mnk  ^ 
the  uTt^'  Montgomery.  Alabama,  request^ 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  court  In  the 
now  famous  Wyatt  v.  Stickney  case  concern! 
««B  the  care  provided  to  Alabai^s  ST 


tlonallzed  mentally 

Wyatt  case,  we  presented 
which  showed  the  cruel 
tlces  which  existed   at 
School  for  Retarded 
Alabama. 

We  also  presented  to 
raony  of  PhU  Roos.  the  m 
of  this  Association,  whic  i 
value  to  the  court  in 
ards  necessary  to  in 
lief  in  that  case.  We  „v.i,j 
tloual  right  to  treatment 
alized  mentally  ui  and 
the  Wyatt  case,  both  in 
on  appeal  In  the  fifth  circ, 
to  treatment  was  affirmed. 

Since  Wyatt.  we  have 
lugiy  larger  litigation 
rights   of   our   retarded 
tember,   1974,  we  es 
Special  Litigation  to 
cerning  the  right*  of  ^.uuawe 
and   mentally   handicapp<  a 
ages.  We  are  now  partic 
intervenor  or  as  a  friend  u 
suits  to  establish  the  rlghi 
institutionalized    mentalli 
citizens  In  New  York  (the  1 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Nortt 
Carolina,  Alabama  (the  V 
ana.  Texas,  and  Nebraska 

Moreover,  we  have  filed 
tlons  as  plaintiff  concernin  ' 
tlon  Institutions  in  Marg- 
in our  case  In  Louisiana  (. 
we  are  for  the  first  time 
in  the  private  child  care 
case,  Louisiana  has  contn 
care  facilities  in  Texas  to 
pendent  and  neglected 
and  mentally  retarded  vj 
tervened  In  the  case  to 
establishing   appropriate 
for  these  children. 

More  recently,  we  partu 
gotlated  settlement  of  the 
m  New  York.  The  court  i 
detailed  relief  incorporated 
decree.   The   decree  provid(  s 
things  that  Wlllowbrook 
reduced  In  size  from  Its  ci 
of  approximately  3,000  to  a 
dents  over  a  six-year  " 
New  York  has  shown 
its  retarded  citizens  In  n^rm 
quired  relief  and  has  set  at 
other  states  could  well  follovg 
The  first  right  to  treatm« 
reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
O'Connor  v.  Donaldson 
of  Florida  to  provide 
voluntarily  committed  ...^.» 
and  was  heard  bv  the  cour 
this  year.  While  we  did  not 
rectly  in  Donaldt^on.  the  SolK 
Indicate  our  support  for  th< 
ment  in  that  case  through 
court.  We  are.  of  course.  : 
Supreme  Court  will  define 
constitutional   right   to   trea 
lleve  that  the  establishment 
fined,  feasible  and  under; 
treatment  as  the  law  of  i 
voluntarily  Institutionalized 
capped  persons,  including 
citizens,  1.S  likely  to  be 

Improving    conditions    , 
important,  of  course,  but 
Issues  of  equally  critical 
commitment  to  and  conf 
stltutional  setting— even 
desirable— s  till     constitutes 
denial  of  personal  liberty, 
the  persons  Uivolved  are  ^lyj 
crime  and,  t.vpically,  are  not 
cedural   protections   accordec 
fendants.  The  federal  courts 
the  constitutional   principle 
whase  liberty  has  been 
civil  proce«»— that  is.  not 
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:  mental  retarda- 
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'iiry  W.V.Stewart), 
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partlcl  )ated  In  the  ne- 
I'lZZoMibroofc  case 
as  accepted  the 
In  that  consent 
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be  gradually 
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case  has  now 
The  case,  called 
erns  the  failure 
treat  nent  to  an  In- 
menjally  111  person, 
In  January  of 
participate  dl- 
Soliijtor  General  did 
right  to  treat- 
a  letter  to  the 
hopeful  that  the 
ud  uphold  the 
tment.   We  be- 
of  a  clearly  de- 
stafidable  right  to 
land  for  In- 
lentally  handl- 
m(  ntally  retarded 
accc  mplished  soon. 
Institutions    is 
-  ere  are  related 
ta  portauce.   Civil 
len  ent  in  any  in- 
th(  se  made  more 
a     substantial 
particularly  where 
accused  of  a 
given  the  pro- 
criminal   de- 
late developed 
that   a   person 
deni<  d  pursuant  to 
a.s  ]  nni.shmeni  for 


the  commission  of  a  crim» 
other  lawful  state  piupose 
ment  and  protection  of 
persons— must    be    confine* 
which   is  the   least  restric 
liberty,  commensurate  wit] 
needs  of  the  person  whose 
denied. 

Thus,  the  nature  and  ».„.-,, 
ment  must  bear  a  reasonabl  > 
the  purpose  of  confinement 
capped  persons  whose  parti 
do  not  warrant  the  almost 
of  personal  liberty  resulting 
allzatlon  must  be  placed  . 
This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
inherently  evil  or  are  unabU 
Rather,  it  is  to  recognize  f 
Izatlon  constitutes  a  severe 
personal  liberty  and  that  th»i 
systems  of  laws  which  holds 
paramount,  only  those  perso 
tlons  truly  require  it  should 

State    mental    retardatioi  i 
health  systems  are  feeling  a 
to  deinstitutionalize  thelp 
suit  of  the  right  to  treaimej 
First,  as  has  been  demonstrai  ed 
institutional  confinement  ma  j 
tatlve  effect  on  some  resident  i 
ing  regression  in  their  life 

Our  participation  as  a  luiat 
the  court  in  the  Willowhroo  t 
marUy  directed  toward 
physical,  intellectual, 
regressions  in  order  to  ouup™ 
for  further  relief  In  that  cas  i 
to  the  debllitatlvo  effects  o 
stltutionallzation    that    Boom 
have  resorted  to  is  to  remov  > 
hastily.  ' 

The  second  pressure  to 
residents  stems  from  the  i, 
federal  courts  in  the  right  to 
which  often  requires  the 
stantial  numbers  of  staff 
numbers  of  residents  in  the 
their  treatment  needs. 

If  the  resident  population 
court-required  increases  in 
substantial  financial  burden 
tion,  as  compared  with  the 
Ing  the  same  institution  wit 
rapid,  significant  drop  in  the 
popiUatlou  helps  resolve  the 
nanclal  problem  of  obtaining  , 
staff -patient  ratios.  As  a  resul 
on  an  institution  to  deinsi 
residents  precipitlously  may 
The  pos.slble  damage  to 
residents,  who  have  been  v 
pend  upon  the  institution. , 
stantial  If  proper  program 
provided  on  a  coutmulng 

We    have    recently    received 
that  nursing  homes  and  other 
Ities   are   being   used   In 
facilities   where   mentally   retai 
may  be  placed  as  an  alternative 
lnstltutlon.ilization.  While 
may  often   be  appropriate   uas 
treatment  need.s  of  individual 
are  concerned  that  residents 
may  be  subjectefl  to  a 
where,    after    years    of    insn 
they  are  placed  In  facilities 
capable  of  treating  them  or 
for  them.selves. 

We  believe  that   the  right 
which  we  and  many  others 
hard  to  establish,  includes 
Ity  to  prepare  residents  for  i.„., 
life,  and  to  provide  appropriate  j 
port  after  deinstltutlonalizatior 
mentally  handicapped  citizens 
In  community  placements  of 
V.1H  be  able  to  retain  a  n 
their  personal  liberty  and  j 
imnm  use  of  their  human  „„ 
Ref^ntly,   as   this   symposlu 
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conditions  In  the  ntirslng  home  Industry  have 
been  receiving  widespread  attention.  The  In- 
formation oontalned  in  reoent  governmental 
repci-ts  and  ma]or  news  articles  indicates  that 
the  conditions  in  some  nursing  homes  may 
be  as  debllitative  as  the  conditions  were  in 
some  of  the  slate  Institutions  with  which  we 
have  become  familiar.  Long  and  thoughtful 
cc-isideraiion  must  be  given  to  whether  nnrs- 
tne  homes  are  appropriate  placement  alterna- 
tives for  mentally  retarded  pei-sons. 

The  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
care  Reports  in  Nursing  Home  Care  in  the 
United  States:  Failure  in  Public  Policy  that 
the  conditions  in  a  substantial  number  of 
nursing  homes  are  truly  shocking.  The  Com- 
mittee report  (Supporilng  Paper  No  1-  De- 
cember 1974)  is  a  litany  of  abuses  in  nursing 
homes.  Some  of  the  most  common  abuses 
foimd  were:  negligence  leading  to  death-  in- 
tentional physical  injury;  poor  care;  poor 
food;  unsanitary  conditions;  fire  hazards- 
lack  of  dental  care;  lack  of  any  psvchiatrlc 
care;  untrained  and  inadequate  pei-sonnel; 
lack  of  activities,  and  imnecessary  or  unau- 
thorized use  of  rc.stralnts.  This  parade  of 
horribles  is  remUilsoent  of  the  conditions  we 
found  at  Partlow  In  Alabama  and  at  Wlllow- 
brook in  New  York. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  reported 
further  that: 

Thousands  of  elderly  patients  have  been 
transferred  from  stete  menUl  institutions  to 
nursing  homes.  .  .  .  ThU  trend  is  caused 
partlaUy  by  progressive  thUiking  intended  to 
reduce  patient  poptUatlon  in  large  imper- 
sonal instltntlons.  Another  powerful  reason 

however,  may  be  cost It  costs  the  states 

an  average  of  $800  per  patient  per  month  to 
ou-e  for  mental  patients  In  state  hospitals 
while  these  same  Individuals  can  be  placed 
la  boarding  (nurslngl  homes  at  a  substanti- 
ally reduced  cost.  Charges  of  "wholesale 
dumping"  of  patients  have  been  made  in 
several  states. 

Although  the  Special  Committee  was  re- 
■^"*"£  ^^^  ***  ^^  placements  of  mentally 
111  patients  in  nursing  homes,  the  anatogy 
to  a  possible  "dtunping'  of  mentally  retaided 
patients  Is  obvious.  «-»v»o« 

«,^«*.  ^*  '•««l"est  of  Congress,  the  Oovem- 
ment  Accounting  Office  conducted  a  sample 

r^IJ'i  """^^^  ^"^^^  ^^^^  J^ad  b^n 
certified  for  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  reported  on  Mareh  18,  1»75,  that 
as  many  as  73  percent  of  the  nursing  homes 
In  Its  sample  failed  to  meet  major  tn  aafetv 
code  provisions  which  are  Incorporated  to 
federal  medicare/medlcakl  regulations.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  substantial  number  of  nurslne 
homes  consUtute  a  danger  to  the  Uves  and 
well-being  of  their  residents. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fire  hazards  presented 

to  ^*t?2^S^  *'°^*^  *"*»  "«  **«"e  action 
to  end  the  danger.  On  October  n,  1874,  fol- 

H^m!  %<r^^  *™°'  *^  Department  of 
Health  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  we  filed  a 
c^vli  suit  (United  States  v.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania)  In  the  VS.  District  Cotut  to 
Harrlsburg  Pennsylvania  to  enforce  the  fire 
homil'^.*i.*'"i.^  concerning  skilled  nursing 
>^^^."  ^^i''^  ^°^^^  *^«  beneficiaries  of 
Medlcare/Medlcald  throughout  Pennsylvania 

fillip  °?"  ^^""^  ^'^*'  *^*"  ^'^  been  several 
ff  ^.^T '''  Pennsylvania  nurshig  homes  and 

rarf.H  k'"\  ,**f  !f '^^'^  "^*  *"«  ^^  were 
Jt'^^^  ^  violations  of  Medicare/Medicaid 
f.-e  safety  regulations.  Wo  believe  that  this 

•ecunr  n""^'.*  "^"J"^  «*«P  forward  in  pro- 
l'  m!e"  ^  ^^  °'  residents  of  nursing 

li;  is  dear  that  more  persons  will  be  re- 

r...-nc-a  from  institutional  settings  and  placed 

y^rcer  environments,  and  for  the  most  part 

.  '.nh.i"?^'*'^^"*"*  *""**•  »"*  this  change 
'■  ;'^^"'B  for  persons  committed  to  the  care 

«4"stwm.l^  "°*  ""'"*  *•>•  state  ofX 
harm    o^  fl^  to  protect  such  persons  from 

^  nient  that  H  designed  to  give  residents 
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a  real  chance  to  maximize  their  human  skills 
and  enhance  their  ability  to  cope  %^ith  their 
environment. 

The  state  cannot  relieve  itself  of  Ite  con- 
stltuLlonal  obligations  merely  by  contracting 
with  a  privately  operated  facility  to  provide 
services.  ^ 

Fire  hazards  and  other  dangerous  condi- 
tions that  have  been  exposed  Jn  nursing 
homes  must  be  remedied  before  thcv  may  be 
used  as  a  placement  alternative.  Whether 
any  particular  non-lnsUtuUonal  setting  in- 
cluding nursing  homes,  wiU  comply  with  the 
constitutional  treatment  standarti  depends 
upon  whether  the  basic  treatment  needs  of 
each  patient  can  be  met  In  that  setting  Ob- 
viously danger  to  ones  life  from  fire  hazards 
is  not  consistent  with  any  form  of  effective 
treatment. 

But  .sound,  effective  deinstimtionsli^alion 
depeiids  upon  steps  taken  prior  to  transfer 
as  much  a6  after.  It  Is  Ukely  that  a  patient 
who  has  been  confined  in  an  iiistltuUoa  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time  wiU  require  as- 
sistance hi  preparing  him  to  function  in  a 
non-institutlonal  setting,  jtwt  as  he  wlU  re- 
quire assistance  after  transfer  to  insure  his 
continued  successful  adjustment 

Our  experience  in  the  right  to  treatment 
cases  IS  that  only  a  small  number  of  retarded 
persons  require  insUtutlonaUzaUon  The  vast 
majority  of  presently  institutionalized  re- 
tarded persons  could  appropriately  be  placed 
and  treated  In  a  variety  of  community-based 
facilities.  But  placements  of  thU  kind  ought 
to  be  consistent  with  the  principle  of  ■•nor- 
malization." That  is.  the  envhx)nment  must 
permit  the  Individual  retarded  person  the 
opportunity  to  function  as  any  other  nca- 
retarded  person,  at  least  insofar  as  his  con- 
dition permits. 

To  the  extent  that  a  nursing  home  may  be 
T!!ri^  "i  8*rt»trt«  'a'^illty.  It  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  normallEa- 
t.-^*  .1'*^'^  y**'**^  mentaUy  retarded  pa- 
uent  there.  The  peraons  who  are  available  to 
interact  With  retarded  persons  should  lepre^ 
sent  a  Wide  spectrum  of  ages  and  abilities  and 
tJiould  include  a  subsUutlal  number  of  ner- 
sons^of  the  mentally  retarded  person's  %^e 

+  »  .? ^^  consideration  is  whether  the  de- 
taUed  standards  conoemlng  care  and  treat. 
mi«it  set  forth  in  such  d4lS^  „  w^Yt 
are  applicable  to  oommunlty-bawd  facul- 
ties in  general,  and  to  nuralng  bomes^- 
^f"y;  ^«  court  in  Wy^^/^t^l 
ards  which  hicluded considerable detailedre- 
l^rJ^J^^'^^^'"''^  '•'^t'^s.  While  ma^^ 
to^i  f^^^^T"  ^^''^  ^'""^  appucabnity 
i«.fi,   *k""^^  "^^^"^  retarded  persons  are 
treated,  the  specific  relief  m  that  case  w^ 
of  course,  designed  to  meet  the  specmTDrob-' 
lems  presented  in  that  case        "P®*^"**'  P'^ob- 
Different   patient    groups    with    different 
needs  In  different  settings  may  wcllre^iSre 
different  staff-patient  reUos  and  ^  li^^^ 
constitutional  mandate  is  not  mTt^Sc 
predetermined  ratios  be  met.  butthaf^ffec- 
tlve  care  and  treatment  Is  provided 
4f  Jr*  ^^  ""^  retain  its  traditional  flexlbl'- 
Ity  to  pennit  the  development  of  Tew  treat- 
ment modes  in  the  pr^sslon  and    at  ^ 
same  time,  insure  that  the  right  o?  JS! 
sonal  Uberty  of  our  mentaUy  retarded  ^I 
zeus  is  protected.  For  th;»t  reLon.^  move- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  retardedciti- 
^e^tl^rS^r^"^  '''^^^  -*  -  ^--li^g^y 

me^tu?^^  Sr^to'ia^^ni*-/ 

STv^h'^V.*""*"^  *^  "^«»"  attack^  Lumi 
David  Rothman  has  pointed  out,  insututlo^ 

b  ?1,ffi*^.?<f  '^'^  ^°°  "eductlve.  As  n^^S- 
ble  officials  and  society  as  a  whole   we^ 
cimibed  too  easny  to  the  faflacfthit  merely* 

dr^'^^*1,P*"''^*^  ^^h''^^  walls  would 
raf^^-i^"-  because  confinement  of  the 
patient  was  so  easily  confused  with  thP  i™ 

""^i^vt  ^  *^,P»^-t-  a^^reli^ret^: 
Dcinstitutloiialization  must  therefore  con- 
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tlmre  for  those  who  wiU  benefit  from  It  Our 
vigilance  must  be  maintained  to  Insure  that 
proper  care  and  treatment  wUl  continue  to 
be  provided  Ui  freer  settings  for  our  most 
helpless  class  of  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  proud  to  con- 
tinue to  play  an  active  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  area  of  constitu- 
r1on'>l  law 


HOUSING  NEWS  IS  NOT  GOOD 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mi-.  Pi-esident.  if  we  hs- 
tened  only  to  the  words  and  rhetoric  of 
the  Ford  administration.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  severely  depi-essed  hoax- 
ing mdu^tiT  in  America  Is  on  Its  way 
toward  recovery. 
However,  that  15  not  the  case. 
Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  thai  tlie 
U.S.  housing  mdustry  is  in  a  state  of 
severe  reces.sion,  and  the  prospects  aie 
not  good.  A  number  of  us  have  been 
making  jmt  that  point  in  pressing  for 
broad-based,      meaningful      emergency 
housing   legisIaUon.    such   as   the   blU 
President  Ford  vetoed  earlier  this  week 
Mr.  President,  in  Uiis  morning's  edi- 
tions of  the  News  in  Wihnlngton,  Del 
Norm  Lockman— the  papers  Washing- 
ton correspondent— has  an  article  which 
«jaimin^.  in  some  detaU,  the  sad  state 
of  the  Nation's  housing  industry. 
•    It  makes  for  sober  reading,  but  it  is 
mf  ormatJon  that  should  be  disseminated 
t  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore.  Uiai 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Recoed 
as  f  ollow.s : 

{From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  Npw« 

June  27, 1975] 

HotsiNG  News  Is  Nor  That  Good 

iBy  Norm  Lockmau) 

Washington.— A  memorandum  sent  to  thf 

Secretary  of  Houshig  and  Urban  Development 

in  early  June  warned  that  U.S.  houshi  pro- 

toSali  "^    ^'    "^^^^^   ^  stimulated 

That  opinion  of  HUDs  Policy  Development 
and  Research  Department.  supportSl  by 
many  of  the  same  statlsUcs  used  to  back  uo 
resident  Fords  veto  of  the  EmeigeSc^,^ 
^  ,Act  of  1975.  was  not  reflected  in  the 
Presidents  veto  message,  which  painted  a 

SdSS7utTr:. "' ""  ^"'"^^  ^-*^>-^ 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  D-iOnn..  made 
the  memo  public  yesterxtay  at  a  spareilyat- 
tended  session  of  the  Jomt  EcoiSSTckto- 
mlttee.  which  ^-as  holding  hearings  on  the 
housing  situation.  ^  * 

J^  mf  mo  had  no  houshig  figures  for  Mar. 
which  showed  continuing  Improvement.  Bu 
in  its  commenury  on  long-range  trends,  it 
snld  the  industry  was  in  sufh  b^  s^a^That 

%e^l^«.    f  w^^^  ^'*»  *»«•  production. 
Yesterday,  a  HDD  official  agreed  that  the 

lulJV^"^^  "^""^  ^  im^Joved,  SSt  de! 
t^?2  ^  comment  on  whether  or  not  thev 
would  change  any  of  the  depaxtmeufs  con- 
elusions  of  the  June  4  memo 

^vI^J^K*!^"?'  "''^  ^^  ^°^^  H^  «"<!  Ford  .'.re 
available  from  the  Census  Bureau  01.  a 
monthly  basis.  However.  te..ts  o?  ,^  lev 
memos  normally  do  not  become  public 

H.^'if*^"^^^"^  ^*  **^'  '»*™®<»  by  the  sliaip 
differences  between  Uie  HUD  researcheiv 
outlook  and  the  President's  '='«*r»-"cis 

"Who  Is  to  be  believed  on  this?'  he  asked 

a  Mdskow.  assistant  secretaiy  for  pollcv 
developmeni  and  research,  conceded  th^  in 
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flows  of  money  Into  savings  lusttUitlons, 
lending  activity  and  housing  permits  was 
•the  brightest  news  In  AprU." 

•However,  this  sector  (the  housing  indus- 
try) has  been  so  depressed  that  a  small  In- 
crease appears  to  be  large  when  translated 
into  percentage  figures."  the  memo  said. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  president,  in 
arguing  that  the  bill  wasn't  needed  said 
home  buUdlng  permits  climbed  24  percent 
*"  ^P^*""*  *°  additional  9  percent  in  May. 

The  Htn>  memo  warned  that  the  April  in- 
crease in  permits  Issued  to  builders  may  be  a 
1 -month  phenomenon.  It  said  a  good  many 
permits  were  not  being  translated  Into  hous- 
ing starts. 

The  gloomy  forecast  was  endorsed  by 
housing  experts  testifying  before  the  Johxi 
Economic  Committee,  most  of  whom  had  a 
stake  In  the  building  of  new  homes  or  the 
sales  of  new  and  existing  homes. 

Leon  N.  Welner.  a  Wilmington  builder  who 
Is  president  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence, and  is  considered  one  of  the  top  au- 
thorities on  the  housing  Industry,  said  the 
pre.sident's  tise  of  the  current  housing  sta- 
tistics was  misleading. 

Even  as  he  talked,  the  Senate  was  passUig 
94-0.  a  stripped  down  housing  bill  virtually 
tailored  to  Ford's  dictates.  Gone  were  the  di- 
rect mortgage  subsidies,  gone  were  the  di- 
rect payments  to  prospective  home  buyers, 
retained  were  the  mortgage  repayment  loans 
and  added  were  funds  for  purchasing  mort- 
gages from  private  lenders  by  financial  insti- 
tutions linked  with  the  federal  government 
However,  White  House  officials  told  a  group 
of  mayors  Ute  yesterday  that  even  the 
stripped  dovra  biu  has  a  clause  about  reha- 
bilitation loans  which  the  administration 
doesn't  like.  The  compromise  bUl  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  acted  upon  by  the  House  before 
the  July  4  recess. 

Sen.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr..  D-Del.,  who  crlti- 
clzed  Port's  veto  of  the  Emergency  Housing 
bill,  supported  the  compromise  bill  yester- 
•lay,  but  said  it  was  a  •tragedy"  that  Coneress 
should  have  to  settle  for  half  a  loaf 
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the  American  market 

While   this   significalit 
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FOREIGN  CARS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
my  colleagues  attention  the  fact  that 
complaints  have  been  registered  with 
the  Department  of  the  Treasmy  alleg- 
ing the  "dumping"  of  foreign  cars  In 
the  United  States.  These  are  very  serious 
aUegations.  particularly  when  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  Industry  Is  expeilencing 
severe  economic  problems  which  have 
resulted  in  one  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  any  domestic  industi-y. 

It  Is  my  information  from  Congress- 
man John  Dent,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Standards  Subcommittee,  that  certain 
imported  cars  are  being  offered  at  a 
lower  sales  price  In  the  United  States 
than  in  the  manufacturing  comiti'y.  He 
cites,  for  example,  that  the  Austin 
Marina  which  is  manufactured  by 
British  Leyland  Mdtors  sells  for  $300 
more  in  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States.  Likewise,  the  Volkswagen  Rabbit 
model  apparenUy  sells  for  $650  less  in 
the  United  States  than  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  niunber  of  automobiles  imported 
increased  from  2.5  million  units  valued 
at  $6.48  billion  in  1973  to  2.6  miUion 
units  valued  at  $7.54  billion  in  1974 
While  these  ngures  increased,  sales  of 
American  made  cars  plunged  2.3  million 
units.  The  auto  industry  estimates  that 
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Mr.  METCALP.  Mr 
ring  to  the  abortive  at„^ 
evision  cameras  into  the 
Wyman-Durkin  seating 
ber  of  commentators  1 
alaim  what  they  see  as 
idea  of  broadcasting 
ceedings. 

As  a  sponsor  of  a  r 

a  1-year  experiment  wi, 
It  is  perhaps  incumbent 
likewise.  But  in  my  ju 
tion  of  such  coverage  _. 
on  a  tight  time  schedul 
quate  planning— might 
suited  in  a  good  deal 
back. 

Let    me    emphasize 
strongly  favor  opening 
radio  and  television  cove 
most  encouraged  by  the 
principle,  expressed  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle 

As  my  esteemed  cc-^. 
Senator  from  Montana, 
"little  sunshine"  will  i 
Rather,  it  may  make 
productive  institution 

The  heart  of  the  n.. 
the  manner  in  whicli  . 
vision  are  accommodatec 
sure  that  this  type  of  c', 
records  and  communicates 
ings.  It  must  not  be  penn 
a  highly  disruptive  ini 
or  even  distorting  our 

Mr.  President,  the  r_ 
ruption  is  very  real  if  w( 
hoc  basis,  providing  in  e 
events"  coverage.  To  avo 
foreseen  by  those  who 
broadcasting  over  the  yi 
take  this  step  only  after 
eration  of  alternative 
modating  the  broadcast 
after  developing  orderly 
installing  and  operating 
equipment. 

Senate  Resolution  39 
uary  28.   1975.  and 
other  Senators — ^is 
ment   recommendations 
Joint  Committee  on 
erations  after  a  2-year 
broadcasting  question. 
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ment on  this  resolution,  _. 
late  in  the  93d  Congret  s 
pages  38825-38829  of  th^ 
1974  Record,  and  a  de 
broadcasting  House  and 
ings  is  available  from 
mittee. 

Mr.    President,    events 
months  make  it  clear 

move  forward  with  , „ 

ca.st  coverage.  Certainly, 
proaches,  other  than  the 
m  Senate  Resolution  39,  w. 
may  be  found  to  be  bette 
Senate's  customs  and  ^ 
the  time  to  decide  how  to 
calmly  and  deliberately, 
minute  effort  in  the  d&j 
another  Vice  Presidential 
seating  contest,  or  similar 
cial  significance. 

A  Washington  Post 

made  the  point  cogently: 
of  floor  sessions  ought  to 
as  an  occasional  and  ha 
move,  but  as  a  carefully 
toward  permanent  imp 
In  the  other  body,  a 
mittee  has  just  been  es™ 
Rules  Committee  to  hold 
resolution  similar  in 

Resolution  39,  with ^ 

SisK  of  California  as  its  w. 
It  is  my  understanding 
tinguished  assistant 
the  Senate,  the  junior  «v*xo, 
Virginia,  Intends  to  conduc 
ings  in  his  Standing 
Rules.  All  of  us  are  „„. 
course,  of  the  tiemendous 
pressures  on  Senators  st, 
body's  Committee  on  Rule 
istration.  Theirs  has  been 
of  terribly  complicated  Ist. 
It  is  imperative,  howevei 
to  establish  appropriate  n 
cedures  for  broadcasting  at 
sible.  And  it  is  my  hope 
resolution  of  the  Wyman-u^i 
the  Rules  and  Admlnlstratli  m 
will  be  in  a  position  to  tak ! 
portant  question  and  repo)  t 
conceived  resolution  to  thel 

Mr.  President,  the  e< 
Washington  Post  that  I 
moment  ago,  together  wit  i 
unms  by  George  P.  Will.  w(  tc 
inserted  in  the  Congression  \l 
Representative  James  Clei 
lican  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  Joint  Committee  on 
Operations,  but  inasmuch 
f erred  to  them  and  they, 
column  by  Walter  Pincus,  ^y 
mation  on  broadcasting  floo: 
that  I  believe  will  be  of  Ini 
ators  at  this  time  and  in 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
terials  be  printed  in  the  _„ 
There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wa.shlngton  Post, 
Putting  Congress  on 
Earlier  this  month  It  seeme( 
casting  had  finally  scored  a  bi 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Senate,  in  an  — 
move,  voted  to  permit  televlslor 
cover  the  floor  debates  on  the  ^ 
Senate  election  ca.se.  Properly 
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could  have  been  a  good  test  of  the  usefulness 
of  letting  the  public  see  and  hear  what  actu- 
ally occurs  in  an  important,  complicated 
congressional  debate.  Moreover,  broadcasting 
won'.d  have  been  a  particular  service  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  who  obviously 
•lave  a  special  Interest  in  the  Senate's  con- 
cent ol  this  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  la.st-minute  effort  to 
;:i."  this  debate  foundered  on  tactical  and 
reohiiical  points.  Senate  Democrats  made 
ijroadcasting  contingent  on  setting  some 
limits  to  debate.  No  such  agreement  could  be 
reached.  Then  the  senators  learned  that  TV 
coverage  on  such  short  notice  would  require 
banks  of  obtrusive  lights  that  would  make 
the  Senate  look  like  a  TV  studio  and  that 
could  generate  enough  heat  to  overwhelm 
the  air  conditioning. 

Neither  of  these  difficulties  amounts  to  a 
permanent  problem.  If  broadcast  coverage  of 
noor  sessions  were  to  become  routine  it 
could  not  be  used  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
parliamentary  disputes.  And  the  lighting 
troubles  are  also  surmountable.  Technicians 
believe  that,  with  some  time  to  plan  and 
experiment,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 
enough  light  without  too  much  heat— and 
without  changing  the  basic  appearance  of 
the  historic  Senate  and  House  chambers 

The  key  element  is  a  sensible  plan.  One 
orderly  approach  has  been  developed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions, led  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont ) 
and  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.).  This  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  one-year  test  of  continuous 
audio  and  video  coverage  of  both  chambers 
The  service  would  be  launched  on  a  closed- 
circuit  hookup  to  members'  offices.  After  a 
trial  period  of  a  few  months,  the  coverage 
would  be  made  avaUable  live  and  on  tape  to 
public  and  commercial  broadcasters  An 
especially  noteworthy  aspect  of  this  plan  is 
that,  once  general  broadcasting  began.  Con- 
gress would  not  try  to  limit  or  dictate  uses 
of  the  service.  News  Judgments  would  be 
made,  as  they  should  be.  by  the  various 
broadcasters. 

At  a  House  hearing  the  other  day  Rep 
Don  Fuqua  (D-Fla.)  noted  that  a  simUar 
system  has  worked  well  In  the  Florida  legis- 
lature. Par  from  disrupting  the  proceedings, 
he  said,  broadcasting  has  probably  helped  to 
improve  the  quality  of  floor  debate  That 
aiould  be  true  in  Congress.  Broadcasting  of 
floor  sessions  ought  to  be  begun,  not  as  an 
occasional  Improvised  move,  but  as  a  perma- 
nent Improvement. 

IPr.-5m  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  1975) 
The  EXectbonic  Congress 
(By  George  F.  WUl) 
When  Fred  Allen  caUed  television  "chew- 
ing gum  for  the  eyes"  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  visual  nourishment  Congress  soon  may 
provide.  Congress  is  mchlng  toward  aUowine 
television  and  radio  broadcasters  to  cover 
floor  debates  live  and  to  use  taped  escerpts 
on  news  shows. 

A  T^„®a*'*f  *'"°"''=  ^^'^  dawned  In  Congress  Dec. 
4. 1923.  when  President  Calvin  C<x>Udge  made 
a  radio  speech  there.  Although  Coolidge's 
-speech  did  not  stir  dangerous  public  pas- 
sions. Congress  always  has  treated  broadcast- 
ing as  a  threat.  It  is  unlikely  that  broadcast- 
ing Congress  would  lower  the  public's  opin- 
ion of  it,  but  it  Ls  understandable  that  Con- 
gress is  wary  of  new  surveillance 

Congressional  "debate"  rarely  is  a  delibera- 
tive process  that  changes  minds.  It  usuallv 
involves  primarily  "buUdlng  a  record"  with 
prepared  statements,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
jiared  by  the  executive  branch.  When  mem- 
bers lapse  Into  spontaneity,  they  later  "clean 
l',Lol*'o  record-they  falsify  the  Congres- 
Clonal  Record. 

Some  congressmen  think  viewers  will  mls- 
inderstand  the  periods  of  inaction  in  both 
chambers,  and  will  make  unflattering  com- 
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parisons  between  congressmen  and  llUes  of 
the  field.  Lilies  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin 
but  neither  do  they  pull  down  M2,500  a  vear 
plus  perquisites. 

But  Americans  understand  that  much 
work  is  done  outside  the  chambers.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  Intolerable  for  politicians  to  re- 
strict coverage  of  public  events,  like  chamber 
activities,  because  they  think  a  wide  audi- 
ence might  not  appreciate  them. 

Broadcasting  might  partlallv  redress  the 
glowing  imbalance  between  ft-esldents  and 
Congre.ss  in  the  struggle  for  the  public's  at- 
tention. Americans  cannot  avoid  seeing  a 
President  who  is  determined  to  be  seen:  the 
current  one  even  commandeered  all  three 
networks  so  lie  could  be  seen  not  vetoing  a 
tax  bill.  But  only  a  few  hundred  people  in 
Congre.s.s'  public  galleries  can  .see  Congress 
attempt  to  override  any  veto. 

Most  presidential  candidates  come  from 
Congress.  We  should  keep  more  of  an  eye 
on  them  than  we  can  do  with  current  re- 
strictions on  Capital  HIU  broadcasting. 

Moreover,  the  television  camera,  although 
in  some  ways  a  superficial  news-gathering 
mstrument,  conveys  some  things— sports, 
conventions,  and  other  spectacles— with  an 
immediacy  that  print  Journalism  cannot 
match. 

Television  has  a  dreadful  time  reporting 
economic  news  because  no  one  can  take  a 
picture  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
But  Sen.  Lowell  Welcker  (R-Conn.)  in  high 
or  even  lower-middle  dudgeon— that  is  a 
news  event  that  only  television  can  ade- 
quately capture. 

And  occasionally  there  is  a  congressional 
event  which,  if  televised,  might  change  his- 
tory. Sen.  Joe  McCarthy's  hearings  made  his 
prlmltlveness  apparent  to  a  wide  audience 
The  nation  might  have  avoided  three  years 
of  his  mischief  If.  in  1961.  television  had  car- 
ried his  bilious  Senate  diatribe  against  Gen 
George  Marshall. 

Some  congressmen  worry  that  television 
footage  will  be  "taken  out  of  context."  That 
certainly  will  happen,  every  day.  Just  as  print 
Journallsu  excerpt  paragraphs  and  phrases 
from  congres.slonal  speeches. 

This  is  part  of  a  process  called  editing  It 
can  be  done  well  or  poorly.  But  there  is  no 
way  Congress  can  properly— that  is,  consti- 
tutionally—regulate it. 

Congress  has  been  allowed  to  act  as  thoueh 
broadcasting  of  its  activities  Is  a  privilege 
that  it  can  bestow  and  regulate  as  it  pleases 
rather  than  a  right  belonging  to  broadcasters 
as  legitimate  Journalists. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  by  broadcasters 
may  not  have  any  of  the  good  or  bad  conse- 
quences that  people  anticipate;  it  may  only 
add  to  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure 
But  it  is  supremely  important  that  Congress 
should  abandon  the  pernicious  idea  that  it 
has  a  right  to  deny  that  right. 

Congress  should  remember  what  it  did  in 
expanding  the  public's  access  to  televised 
professional  football.  Congress  made  it  illegal 
for  team  owners  to  black  out  television  cover- 
r.ge  of  home  games  that  are  sold  out 

Having  consulted  Natural  Law,  and  public 
opinion  (which,  to  most  congressmen,  is 
Natural  Law),  Congress  decided  that  the 
public  has  a  sovereign  "right"  to  see  such 
games.  Congress  declared,  in  effect,  that  a 
contest  between  two  private  owned  profes- 
.sional  teams  Is  not  private  property,  and  that 
the  team  owners  cannot  control  access  to 
their  product. 

By  banning  cameras  and  microphones  from 
Its  chambers.  Congress  has  said,  regarding 
broadcasters,  that  congressional  proceedings 
are  Congress'  private  property.  Without  im- 
plying that  Congress  is  as  Important  or  in- 
teresting as  football,  the  public  can  insist 
that  if  It  has  a  "right"  to  see  a  Rams-Red- 
skins game,  it  was  a  right  to  see  the  great 
game  of  legislation.  ^ 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  1975] 
Broadcasting   the   Defense   Debate 
(By  Walter  Pmcus) 
The  Senate  today  begins  a  week-long  de- 
bate on  defense  policies  focused  around  the 
defense  pro.nirement  authorization  bill.  If  it 
works  as  planned,  this  will  be  a  real  debate- 
senator   standing    up   against   senator— and 
not  the  normal  series  of  long-wmde<l  staff- 
prepared  floor  statements.  Thus  such  strong 
Pentagon  supporters  as  Goldwater,  Stennis, 
Thurmond  and  Jackson  are  expected  to  argue 
head-on  with  such  defense  critics  as  Ken- 
nedy, Mathias,  Cranston,  Humphrey,  Brooke 
and  McGovern. 

At  a  time  when  questions  are  being  raised 
aljout  the  role  of  Congress  In  analyzing  and 
.Tpproving  defense  and  foreign  policies,  such 
a  debate  is  important  both  m  this  country 
and  abroad.  And  this  raises  an  imporiaiu 
question:  Shouldn't  the  public,  other  than 
several  hundred  who  can  get  Into  the  public 
gallaries  during  the  week,  be  able  to  see  and 
or  hear  what  takes  place?  A  resolution  to 
open  Senate  floor  debates  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  has  been  tied  up  in  the  Rules 
Conmaittee  since  mid-January.  Despite  33 
CO- sponsors,  including  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders,  Mike  Mansfield  and  Hugh 
Scott,  plus  strong  support  from  Majority 
Whip  Robert  BjTd.  the  broadcast  resolution 
is  given  Utile  chance  of  approval  until  the 
Rules  Committee  clears  away  other  pendine 
matters. 

With  microphones  and  cameras  barred 
from  the  chamber,  the  electronic  media  must 
depend  on  after-the-fact  mterviews  which 
carry  none  of  the  impact  of  the  event  itself. 
Nightly  network  news  shows— which  have 
become  the  public's  primary  source  of  na- 
tional news — won't  devote  much  time  to  iso- 
lated press  gallery  interviews  of  debate  par- 
ticipants, although  they  would  do  so  for 
film  of  a  particularly  sharp  poUcy  argrunent 
where  the  give-and-take  on  the  Senate  floor 
pitted  one  senator  against  another.  Further- 
more, If  the  cameras  and  microphones  were 
running,  the  opportunity  would  exist  for 
public  radio  and  television  to  give  full  cov- 
erage and  commercial  networks  to  have  the 
raw  material  for  later  documentaries. 

Print  Journalists,  of  course,  wlU  be  in  the 
gaUery.  But  their  reports  tend  to  keep  vote 
scores  and  to  recapitulate  hlghUghts  rather 
than  to  convey  the  facts  and  emoUons  of  the 
critical  exchanges,  if  tiiey  cover  them  closelv 
at  all. 

•The  House  floor  debate  on  the  same  pieces 
oi  defense  legislation  on  May  19  and  20  of- 
fered an  Ulustration.  In  the  course  of  two 
days  of  debate,  the  pros  and  cons  of  various 
defense  Issues,  albeit  in  shnpllfled  form  w  ere 
laid  out  side  by  side  in  a  way  that  does  not 
occur  publicly  in  any  forum  save  Congress 
The  Ford  administration  has  Its  own  internal 
debates  before  it  settled  on  the  basic  defense 
proposals,  but  those  arguments  were  in  pri- 
vate. When  Defense  Secretary  James  Schle- 
slnger.  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  chahman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflT  and  other  defence 
officials  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, they  presented  a  united  front  At 
Those  hearings,  for  the  most  part,  the  public 
only  learned  of  what  the  admlnlstraiion 
sought  and  what  critics  questioned. 

It  was  different  when  the  House  floor 
debate  took  place.  Then  proponents  and  op- 
ponents debated  specific  issues  through  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  bill.  And  though 
most  amendments  failed,  they  sparked  dis- 
cussion that  developed  Information  and 
arguments  on  a  number  of  key  issues  in- 
cluding C.S.  troop  strength  abroad  and  the 
ICBM  reentry  vehicle  called  MaRV. 

For  example.  Rep.  Ron  DelUims  (D-Callf  ) 
and  his  staff  had  worked  tat  a  number  of 
years  analyzing  U.S.  military  troop  strength 
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overseas.  He  told  his  House  colleagues  he  be- 
lieves "the  greatest  waste  m  the  mUltary  to- 
day la  the  huge  excess  of  spending  as  a  result 
of  our  overseas  troop  comHjltments  "  and  he 
argued  that  these  troops  levels  abroad  have 
Men  set  by  the  administration  and  foreign 
governments- without  any  congressional  con- 
trol. 

In  South  Korea,  DeUums  said,  "the  United 
States  also  (has)  1000  tacUcal  nuclear  weap- 
ons .  .  .  and  64  nuclear  bomb -carrying  air- 
planes." In  addition  to  42.000  troops.  "My 
question  is."  he  went  on,  "are  we  there  to 
defend  the  South  Koreans  from  a  North 
Korean  attack  .  .  .?"  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesinger  had  told  him  In  committee  that 
...  we  cannot  justify  on  military  grounds 
the  forward  deployment  of  troops  In  South 
Korea.  We  are  there  to  provide  a  political 
presence."  To  that  DeUums  asked.  "Why  do 
we  need  43.000  troops  to  provide  a  political 
presence?  Why  not  4200  or  420  or  42.  .  .  .?•• 
Oellums  is  out  of  the  congressional  main- 
stream; he  often  takes  extreme  positions.  But 
he  reflects  the  feelings  of  a  sli;nlflcant  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people.  His  amendment 
to  cut  70.000  overseas  troops  sparked  a  de- 
bate the  public  should  have  heard. 

The  network  news  shows  carried  mention 
of  final  House  passage  of  the  defense  bill  but 
no  debate  details.  As  for  newspapers  and  the 
wire  services,  they  limited  themselves  for  the 
most  part  to  summaries,  excluding  details  of 
the  discussions. 

Although  it  is  too  late  to  have  television 
coverage  of  the  current  debate,  radio  cover- 
age Is  no>t  an  Impossibility;  the  Senate  floor 
already  is  wired  with  microphones  plugged 
Into  the  loudspeaklng  system.  All  it  would 
take  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  vote  a  lim- 
ited change  in  Its  rules.  Such  a  special  broad- 
cast of  the  defense  debate  might  break  down 
the  barriers  to  regular  future  coverage.  It  cer- 
tainly would  raise  the  quaUty  of  the  week's 
discussions  and  the  size  of  the  audience  that 
would  beer  It. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  much  to  ask  the  Senate 
at  this  late  date  to  take  this  simple  step. 
But  one  can  think  of  no  better  argument 
than  this  particular  debate  for  prompt  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  before  the  Rules 
Comcnlttee  to  let  the  public  look  in  as  a 
general  rule  upon  the  more  Important  delib- 
erations on  the  Senate  floor— via  television 
as  well  as  radio.  '' 
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[Ttom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  22,  19751 

The  Choics  roa  Congress:  TV  oa  Nor  TV? 

(By  Walter  Pmcus) 

The  television  cameras  trained  on  the 
Senate  chamber  for  the  first  time  to  bring 
Vice  President  Rockefeller's  swearlng-ln  to 
the  Amertoan  people  raise  again  the  ques- 
tion of  TV  coverage  of  Oongrees.  Would  the 
exposure  help  Congress  regain  Its  place  ae  a 
branch  of  government  equal  to  the  White 
House? 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.).  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper* 
aUons,  recently  Introduced  a  resolution 
which.  If  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  au- 
thorize a  year-long  test  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  of  the  upper  chamber's 
floor  debates. 

Ironically,  none  of  the  three  network 
news  shows  that  night  (Dec.  9)  mentioned 
the  matter,  nor  did  the  Washington  Post  or 
the  New  Tork  Times  the  next  morning.  If 
Capitol  Hill  newsmen  Ignored  the  story  be- 
cause Uiey  thought  MetcaU's  resolution  had 
no  chance  of  being  approved,  they  may  have 
another  think  coming.  At  the  last  minute. 
Metcalf  picked  up  aa  co-sponsors  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.).  Democratic  Whip 
of  the  Senate  and  de  facto  floor  leader,  and 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (B-Pa.),  the  EepubUcan 
chief.  Byrd  and  Scott  are  Important  for  rea- 
sons beyond  their  leadership  poaittons.  Both 
are  membere  of  the  nine-man  Senate  Rtiles 
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for  Congress  in 
experiences, 
"  opposition 
of  coverage  pro- 
anxiety  that  the 
1  may  mfluence 
that  Congress, 
would  become  a 


i  Oil 
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t!  at ; 


network  news 

from  tele- 

dljtort  what  hap- 

are  resigned  to 

co4slder  distortions 

at  TV  because 

sharply  than 


seg  nents  : 


n  ore ! 


1.  the  Met- 
year  test,  thus 
see  how  broad- 
opp^tunity  for  Con- 
cameras  In  the 
turned  on  for  a 
re4elvers  set  up  In 
nate  cloakroom 
Senate  office 
iontlnuous  tele- 
Injtiated  and  net- 
would  be  per- 
tapes  In  news 
Live    coverage 
sp4clal  situations. 
Committee 
with  the  tricky 
cameras. 

commercial 

embarrassing 

u  icomplimentary 

'-*"ork  newsmen, 

a  Senate-run 

of  all  conflicts. 

such   problem 

Its  audience. 

that  TV  news- 

up  to.  It  was 

h4aring8  by  Rep, 

might  come 


a  Id 


1  :ie  ■ 


t  lat 


o  I 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr, 
Senate  rules,  I  filed  with 
of  the  Senate  on  May  4, 
ment  of  Contributions  and 
which  discloses  all  contrl 
orariums  received  by  me 
endar  year  1974;  and  it 
reference  all  reports  of 
tributions  which  are  also 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 
are  public  documents. 

In  addition,  on  May  14, 
der  the  Senate  rules  with 
ler  General  of  the  United 
fidential  Statement  of  --„ 
ests"  which  Includes  a  Ust 
and  liabilities  and  my  197 
However,  that  report  is  no 
the  pubhc  and  therefore  I 
a  list  of  my  assets  and  llaL 
endar  year  1974  as  filed  on 
The  listing  includes:  First 
interests  in  properly  havir  g 
$10,000  or  more  • ;  second,  t  ic 
in  a  family  trust  establlsh<  d 
which  I  am  the  trustee  an< 
a  beneficiary  I  have  a  life 
item  having  a  value  of  $5 
and  third,  each  of  my  Ui 
value  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Finally,  I  am  including  a 
Mrs.  Javits  and  my  1974 
tax  return  and  the  amou„. 
local  taxes  paid  for  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen ; 
items  be  printed  in  the  Rec  : 
There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


liabil  ties 


Reoro, 


111 


INTERESTS  IN  PROPEHTY 

Nature  of  interest,  tj-pe  of 
location 

Indian  TraU  Groves,  Ltd. 
Indian  TraU  Ranch  Inc.  Bi 
terests:  Land;  Miami,  norlda 

Big    Mound    Trail    Corp., 
Miami,  Florida. 


Beil 


TJ  ere 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


apply 


under  the 
Uhe  Secretary 
"  a  "State- 
Honorarimns" 
contribi  itions  or  hon- 
d  iring  the  cal- 
Ir  corporates  by 
c4mpaign  con- 
file  with  the 
'  rhese  reports 


I  filed  un- 

Comptrol- 

a  "Con- 

Inter- 

of  my  assets 

tax  return. 

available  to 

publishing 

les  for  cal- 

Vlay  14,  1975. 

each  of  my 

a  value  of 

assets  held 

In  1937,  of 

in  which  as 

i  aterest,  each 

100  or  more; 

having  a 


t  le 

States; 
Fir  oncial 
Ust  ( 
1971 

a; 

i  m: 
llab  Uties 


summary  of 

income 

amountslof  State  and 


Pe  leral 


that  these 


,  the  items 
the  Record. 
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pi  >i>erty,  and 


Sbareowner— 
£istate  In« 


:  'rtist:    Land; 
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Arrowhead  Associates:  Land:  Tyson  Cor-         Roval  Dutch  Pptr  rv»    Kf^w>ir>  j 

ners.  Va.                                    •     >     »  ^^  It  Joe  MuSreL  Owi'   etodL  dangeroas  proMeration  of  nuclear  matc- 

TBV  Lessors:  Land;  CalifM-nia.  Sherrltt  Gordon  Mlnet  stocks  '  ^^^  *"^  technology.  Senate  Resolution 
Magic  Marker:  Corporate  Stock;  New  York,        South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co .  stocks.     ^**  requests  the  Piesident  to  seek  high- 

-■'^-  Southern  Co.,  stocks.                      '  level  consultations  with  other  nuclear 

Westmorland  Coal  Co.:   Corporate  Stock;  Teloo  Marketing  Service,  stocks.  suppliers  for  an  immediate  moratoriain 

sVEast  S7th  strPPf    Tnc    ^^f^^r    ilt»  •  „         TVansamerica  Corp.,  stocks.  on  such  transfex-s  unUl  negotiations  and 

n  'jfvi^^:  Velldenc^rN^^^l^orkrS'^.''^"""        ^e^^  Co™  '^to'^^'"''  ^^'='^"  Xf^^"'  ^  'T''^  't^^^^^"«  "^"-^ 

wa-ergate  West,  inc ,  Stock!   Residence:  WhiesLld  Oil  loS"  stocks  H^f^V^^  safeguards  to  substantially  re- 

vv.shington,  D.C.  Other  property  held  f^r  investment  paint-     '^"*'?    ^^   '?''.  ""^   d»vei-sion   or   theit    oi 

Computer   Investors   Grotip.    Inc.,    Slock:  i.i-                                            mve^unent.  panit-     nuclear  materials. 

Corporate  Stock;  New  York,  N.Y.  "^                   LiABu-rriEs  ( 1974)  "^^^  consideration  and  adoption  of  thi.s 

Voric   Ny'-                 Corporate  Stock;    New  INot  including  current  trede  bills]  |;esolutiou  is  urgent  in  view  of  the  agiee- 

^^Southern  Tier  Cattle:  CatUe;  Kansas  City,  --e  of  creditor,^ -^ress^of  creditor,   and  "^^^l^^;^-^  ^^  l^\:S^ 

jerr.  Bel.   Vineyards:    Vineyards:    Call-  .^^^^^-^^^^^     Z:ir^Lu'^i^e?'=,^^ 

Sou thgate  Associates:  Land  &  Buildings;  income  advances  imliquldated                          '     '"^'^o  ^<l"iP"^ent.  This  agreement  is  poten- 

Chicago,  111.  2.  First  National   City  Bank,  New  York  '^'*^'-^'  dangerous.  Furthermore,  it  is  prob- 

Checking  Account:    Cash;   First  National  New  York,  Contingent  liability  on  partner-  ^^^y  0"lV  the  first  of  a  series  that  Som« 

rJJ,    Jl  '     .    ^°^^  ^"y  ^'^'P  '°»'^  ^^  Southgate  Associates.  countries  would  like  to  sign.  Accordiu" 

mfiJfai  n^  Account:  Cash;   National  Com-  3.  First  National   City  Bank,   New   York,  to   an   editorial   that   appearead   in   th" 

adv  N  Y                    '"'^  Company.  Schencc-  New  York,  personal  loan  for  home  improve-  New  York  Times  on  June?4m5^ 

taay.  N.Y.  ments  at  322  East  57th  Street  (paid).  u   w<..;t    opvm,„„   ^,^      C' ^     .\, 

BENEFICIAL  INTEREST  IN  TRUSTS  ..974)  4.  Northwestem  Life  lusurau^  Company,  Bra.  iliausaTe     there  ^n    S^*?l  T*"    "". 

Trust  Homings  '-  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Union  £abor  Flencir  resTr^iut    '^is^bre^u  "^  tSe^dike 

Name  Of  Tru.st  Of  Fiduciary  interest:  Ida  "^l^rJ^T^^^t^^^f^^oT^TlZl.^:  ^^"'"^  ''''''  '^^'^^''^^  to  a  breakdown^'of  t.^ 

Javits  Trust.  surance  society,  rnew  York   Life   Insurance  v.iiole  svsiem  to  ai-oirt  th*  .^nrAoH  ^r  „„«i,    , 

Name  of  Trustee  or  Other  Fiduciary:  Jacob  ^°-  ^^^^T^^^   ^"*J«^   "'«   Insurance  weapon^     '"'        *'*''*'  '''*  'P'"*^  **'  ""'="^-^' 

K.  Javits,  Trustee.                                        •'^too  co..  Mutual  of  New  York,  various  loans  on 

Address   of  Trustee  or   Other   Plduciiu-v  "'*  uisurance  policies  secured  by  cash  sur-  I    recommend    this    editorial    to    nr 

322  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  New  York  "'"*'*^  '"^"*  *^  polUces.  colleagues. 

BelcoOU&GaaFund,  land  interest.  summary  or  1974  joint  federal  income  tax  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  rec- 

East  Hampton  Property,  land  Interest.  return  or  senator  and  mrs.  javits  ■  onimendations  contained  in  this  editorial 

a^»h1**'^^^^''1^^*''**- '*"**  *"**'"**t  ''^'»*  *"^  ^  ^"^  unanimous  consent  that  it 

bofX             Telephone    &    Telegraph    Co,     Senate  .salary $42,500  »>e  printed  in  Oie  Record. 

BarteU  Media,  bonds.                                         ^Iteresl**^  }l?o  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  bonds.  Income    otheV   Vhan'Vai^"  dlVi^  ^^""^f  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Government  Employees  Corp..  bonds.  dends     and     Interest      (Includes  lollows: 

Government    Employees    Financial    Corp.,  rents   and   royalties,   articles  and  Bonn's  Nucijiar  Threat 

"ncw  York  Rt«fo  T.^    .   »  .     ..       .  lectures,  investments  and  buyout  The  Ford  Administration  has  apparently 

bondT                                  Anticipation  Notes,  of  interest   in   law  Arm    (Javits,  failed  to  convince  tlie  West  German  Gov- 

.R.vff^it    />«     *      «».     ™  Trubm,Sillcocks&Edelman)  from  ernment  that  the  United  States  views  with 

\wf  ii^«H           '^       •^-    ^""^    Anticipation  which  Senator  Javits  retired  Sept.  erave  concern  Bonn's  projected  sale  to  Bra- 

west  Tnrtilc  J.  r-o^.uK         ^      ,  30.  1971);  deductions  appropriate  =^n  of  a  complete  nuclear  indxistry  and  tech- 

be^ures  bonds                  ■*"  ^^'''^P""*"*  °'^-          ^"'l^'^"*™ 46,622  "ology    that    would    permit    prx^uctTon    of 

Various  Short' t*.-m  .,.f-        ^                                      ^  .  ,                                            •  **'""'''   ^'"^^^  *«   *■«"   ««  electricity.  Oalv 

paSrc^ercia^nTJt         ""**  commercial                 Total »,.^26  Congress  now  can  bring  the  messa^  home 

?nr;J?!^^cf ^  P^^"^-  ^''^^  payment  to  self-employed  pen-  m  time  to  delay  this  trwic  misstep-  the  un- 

Amfr  iclnw^fworfe';^^^^^^                                """'^  '"*'' -""       «' «»  P«<=«'«>«*'»  German-B^llianl^^me'.  'is 

a™«5<.^^  %? ,    y  '^^' ^*°*"^-                                                                                      ■  scheduled  to  be  signed  by  the  end  of  the 

stSr            Telephone    &    Telegraph    Co.,                Adjusted  gross  Income 86.526  «eek.                         ^     a  oy  me  end  of  the 

AniJ-nnrtQ  n^    ot^-.i,„  ^^,        _                                                        ^  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota  has  intm- 

Ser  n\niPi=  l^H,  •   w  ^       .     .  ^"'l'"   Ded"c"ons    (includes  chart-  duced  a  resolution  expressing  the  opposition 

^fen  ^.ful  /"^  ir**  Co.  stocks  (sold) .  table  contributions  of  $64J94) ....     73. 145  oi  the  Senate  to  the  ile  of  Granium  enr  ch- 

Se«licnr^t^^i^'°?*i'°'P-  **<^'''-     rf*^5*^  "^^ a.lW  '"^"^  ""«»  Plutonium  extraction  t^huoogv 

^^.!t^           l^^*"^-^*^**^-  State  and  Local  Taxes:  that    would   put    weapons-erade    flsslonable 

SSi^v^rr"*'  ^^^P^"*"*'''-                              ^"'^  ^"'•'^  St**«  Tta.... 4. 940  material  in  the  han<^  o^m^re  Lu^s 

Cities  Service  Co    stocks  footnotes  ^P«»  of  plants  and  technology  to  Brazil: 

Consolidated  M«lSrMines  Ltd..  stocks  *^  '^''^^  P"''»-*>'^«»  «^"«  reports  on  my  S^a^x^pST^L^  Kore?a^^^^        "" 

Continental  Illinois  Properties,  stocks  °*'"   ""**   ^^   *™8t'«   Investments    in    the  ■r^runit^d  ^L^«  f.il\^f  ?    *"**  ^l*^"*" 

Corporate  Property  Invertors  stocks  Congressionai.  Record  for  many  years.  i^tJ^ta^r^^TJ    f  ^^^^t\  ^'^  ^^^  '"*■ 

Criterion  Insurance  cJ!  s^ks.         '  '  ^  ««  cases  these  are  for  norLa  Invest-  rSe^°  rBrezilTan  ri,f,«?  .^fL^^l^'^y  »"<» 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  stocks  "l""*  o^^y  «"«» «»o  not  represent  any  clement  nKlne  San  su!^  .n^h/!'^'  '^*k' 

Equity  Commercial  Corp.,  st^ks    (lioul-  <>' co***™!  or  of  relative  major  size.  m.^uTwinL^X^^  T^       ^**^"'"'^ '^* 

dated).                                   ^'  ^"^"^    ^"*1"'  ''In  all  cases  these  are  for  normal  invest-  iil^  "^?""^^*'   nuclear-power  contract 5= 

Federal  Paperboard.  stocks.  '"«'»*  only  and  do  not  represent  any  element  a„v!,        "»"*>««»  t«k>ng  Part  In  a  series  of 

Government    Employees    Financial    Corn  **'  control  or  of  relative  major  size.  Ainerican-lnitlated  exploratory  Ulks  amout- 

stocks.                                                               ^'  apiung  date  June  15,  1975   (per  IRS  ex-  "*'"  nuclear-exporting  countries  to  see 

Government    Employees    Insurance    Co  *«nsion)  and  subject  to  adjustments  before  '*^**"}*r  common  rules  can  be  adopted  that 

stocks.                                                                  '  filing.  would   prevent  competitive   degradation  ol 

Govenmient  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co  _^____^^^_  safeguards  In  pursuit  of  commercial  advan- 

stocks.  ■•  ~^~""^~~-^  tage.  But  if  West  Germany  goes  ahead  with 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa,  stocks.  WHERE  WILL  IT  ALL  STOP'  *'^*  Brazalian  sale,  there  wUl  be  less  hope 
I.M.B..  stocks  (sold).  „TT^.™..,  ■  o'  French  restraint.  This  breach  In  the  dilcc 
I.D.B.  Bank  Holding,  stocks  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  18,  could  lead  quickly  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
Indian  Trail  Ranch,  Inc.,  stocks.  1975,  one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  whole  system  to  avoid  the  spread  of  nuclear 
liuand  Container  Co.,  stocks.  Senator  MoNDALE,  of  Minnesota  intro-  ^^eapous.  ^  nuciear 
Ka^ser^^um  llj^m  ro^''^;  v  *^i^^®^  ^  resolution  to  impose  an  iinmedi-  ^et,  for  reasons  that  are  not  entirely  clear. 
M^S^Marker  cS^^t^^' **'^'''  **®  international  moratorium  on  the  ^^e  We..t  Germans  say  that  concern  over  the 
Marathon  Oil  Co  stocks  transfer  to  non-nuclear  weapons  coun-  ^'■*^''»*'^  ^e»'  l>as  not  been  expressed  to 
Marcor,  stocks.  tries  of  nuclear  materials  I  am  a  co-  ''°™  ^^^  *****  ^^y«\a  of  the  Ford  Ad- 
Peerage  Realty  Corp.,  stocks.  sponsor  of  this  bill,  Senate  Resolution  ™'"*«^;*"on.  It  is  understandable  that  Secre- 
Polaroid  Corp.,  stocks.  188.  Senator  MoNDALK  hfl*  lnb«rt?,V^  «  ^^  °^  ^**^*  Kissinger  would  Uke  to  avoid 
Royal  Palm  Beach  Colony.  Inc.,  stocki.  timely  resXtiortTm-il^^fft^^^        *  «  °"'^°'  German-American  crisU  at  this  dif- 

"™^'y  resolution  to  pi  event  the  further  ficult  time.  But  the  representations  made  to 
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Boim  at  lower  levels— urging  that  West  Ger- 
many conform  to  the  export  standards  that 
the  United  States  sets  for  Itself— seem  merely 
t)  bsve  convinced  West  German  leadera  that 
W'Hshlncton  Is  not  serious  about  the  nuclear 
dr>nRer. 

Senate  passage  of  the  Mondale  resolution, 
which  urges  a  sununlt-lerel  approach  by 
r-erldent  Ford  to  seek  suspenalon  of  the 
German  and  French  nuclear  exports,  might 
yet  lead  to  second  thoughts  In  Bonn. 


neces  sary 


NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  INQUIRY  INTO 
ILLEGAL  POLICE  SURVEILLANCE 
IN  CHICAGO  AND  NATIONWIDE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  caU  to 
the  Senate's  attention  the  need  for  a 
thoroiighgoing  investigaUon  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  recent  allegations  of  illegal 
surveillance  acUvities  by  the  police  de- 
partments ot  Chicago  and  several  other 
major  cities. 

The  practice  of  some  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  carrying  on  surveillance 
on  noncriminal  subjects  for  noncrimi- 
nal reasons  must  be  ended.  Not  only  does 
this  involve  an  unnecessary  misallocation 
of  resources  In  the  face  of  the  real  need 
to  stem  the  ever-growing  flood  of  crime, 
but  the  practice  also  infringes  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  aU  Americans. 

If  these  charges  are  correct,  the  activi- 
ties represent  a  most  ominous  precedent. 
According  to  reports,  these  were  not 
criminals  that  were  under  investigation, 
but  law  abiding  citizens  and  civic  groups. 
Included  in  this  group  were  prominent 
businessmen,  educators,  sports  figures, 
newsmen,  and  Members  of  Congress.  Out- 
side of  Chicago,  similar  patterns  of  ille- 
gal survelllaace  have  surfaced  In  such 
cities  as  Baltimore^  Philadelphia,  and 
Houston. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Account- 
ing OfSce  sought  to  determine  if  any  Fted- 
eral  funds  had  beax  used  for  illegal  sur- 
veillance acUviUes  In  Chicago.  The  find- 
ings of  the  report  indicate  that  as  much 
as  $779,000  of  Federal  revenue-sharing 
funds  and  $5.1  mlUion  of  FMeral  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
Commission  funds  were  paid  to  Chicago 
for  inteUigenoe-related  activities. 

What  the  GAG  could  not  determine 
was  how  much  of  this  total  went  to  in- 
appropriate surveiUance  of  noncriminal 
subjects.  I  therefore  endorw  the  sugges- 
tion of  ComptroUer  Gentrfal  Elm^r  B. 
Staats  that  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  conduct  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  into  this  matter.  The 
subcommittee  has  the  power,  where  nec- 
essary, to  subpena  pertinent  information. 
I  have  already  asked  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Hsury  Jacxsom  to  vprove 
such  an  hiquiry  so  that,  with  OAO's 
proCTered  help,  we  can  determine  to  what 
extent  Federal  funds  may  have  been  used 
to  sabsldiae  patwitly  Illegal  activity.  I 
have  offered  to  make  available  minority 
InvestlgBtors  to  assist  the  subcommittee 
and  GAO  in  this  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  im- 
proper intelligence  gathering  by  local  law 
enforcemoit  groups.  I  also  feel  we  must 
begin  to  reevaluate  concretely  the  rale  of 
tbe  LBAA.  Onee  again  the  funds  ot  the 
agwcy  h»v«  been  linked  with  dubious 
practices.  lils  beeomftnc  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  does  not  have  suffl- 
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clent  oversight  of  tins 
program  aimed  at  fightii 

I  also  think  it  is 
the  allegations  of 

the  Army's  113th  

Unit  and  certain  civilian 
another  area  where  thi 
been  able  to  conduct  a 
gation.  In  this  respect,  . 
Secretary  of  the  Army  t 
ance  in  locating  the  nee 
tion  which  the  GAO 
obtain. 

Mr.   President,   with 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
printed  in  the  Record 

respondence  with   

Elmer  B.  Staats,  togethe 
report,  as  well  as  my  con 
Attorney  General  Edw 
Cliainnan   Jackson   of 
Investigations  Subcommitee, 

There  being  no  objecti<  n 
was  ordered  to  be  printec 
as  follows: 

Wash  I  • 


huge  spending 
crime. 

to  consider 

Improptieties  involving 

Mllltjiry  Intelligence 

igilante  groups, 

GAO  has  not 

thorough  investi- 

am  writing  the 

request  assist- 

:3sai-y  informa- 

not  able  to 


espect  to  this 

consent  to  have 

of  my  cor- 

Comi^ii-oller  General 

with  the  GAO 

■^spondence  with 

H.  Levi  and 

he   Permanent 


fai  d 


P<  Uce 


Con  ;re; 


Hori.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of   th 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Comptroller 
Ing  to  newspaper  accounts 
other  cities,  the  Chicago  P«_ 
has  been  Infiltrating  severs 
well-established    communlt  y 
In  the  Chicago  area  for  a 
These  news  accounts  also 
police  have  been  keeping 
figures  who  are  not 
Investigations. 

The   perqons   and   ..„ 

have  not  been  told  of  the 
regarding  them. 

In  Chicago,  these  news 
the  persona  on  whom 
carried  out   Include    the 
University  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  First  National  Bank  and 
and  Co.,  a  prominent  athle^ 
men  and  members  of 
myself. 

WhUe  law  enforcement 
within  their  rights  to 
on  criminal  susp>ects,  it 
abuse  of  police  power  to  ., 
respected  and  law-abiding 
firmed,  such  activities  wc 
unwarranted  diversion  of  . 
effort  and  can  be  expected 
reputation   of   a   police    dew 
"desperately  needs  thef  respeo 
tempt — of  the  citizens  It  Is  s 
Such  actions.  If  they  took 
mockery  of  professional  law 
a  time  when  public  confld 
gence-gatheriug  organization  s 
badly  shaken. 

According  to  newspaper 
Houston,  Baltimore,  Phili 
ington,  D.C,  have  been   . 
velUance  on  public  figures  , 
volved  In  criminal  Investlgatl 

Since   there   Is   a   serious 
whether  any  Federal  moneys 
of  Federal  assistance  have 
these  police  departments 
slble  activities,  I  would 
from    GAO   whether   any 
training  or  direction  were 
agMicy  of  the  Federal  gov 
Chicago  Police  Department 
resulted  In  surveillance, 
or  Infiltration  not  connected 
criminal   Investigations.    I 
OAO  to  determine  If  any  of 
gathered  In  such  non-crlml4al 
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was  exchanged  with  any 
local  law  enforcement  Ir 
I  have  discussed  this 
Senator  Bibicoff,  the 
ernment  Operations  Committee 
tor  Jackson,    the    Chairman 
manent    Subcommittee    on 
Both  Senators  support  this 
Siiicerely, 

Charles 


state  or 

Intelligence  agency. 

Issue  with 

of  the  Gov- 

and  Sena- 
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Investigations. 
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JS.  Senator. 
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represent  an 
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; — not  the  con- 
^•orn  to  protect, 
place,  make  a 
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COMPIROLLER       GENERAL 

Untfed  States, 

Wafihinffton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Seriate. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  Your 

letter  requested  that  we 

i.'^.sues  related  to  the  Chicago, 
Department's   conduct  of  do 
gence  operations.  Specifically, 
us  to  determine  (1)   the  exte 
t-ral  funds  or  resources  which 
applied  to  such  operations,  (2 
operatioDs  were  legitimate  crlL 
tions,  and  (3)  If  information 
ing  such  activities  was 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law 
ligence  agency. 

We  discussed  these  matters 
or  yo-or  staff  on  April  7.  1975. 
able    to   provide    you    in 
amount  of  Federal  funds 
the  Chicago  Police  within  a 
Federal  funds  would  come 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
or  from  the  Federal 
sharing  program. 

A  determination  of  the  „^, 
such  activities  and  the  extent 
mation   from   such   operatiom 
inated  is  more  difficult  to 
assessment  would  probably 
detailed  examination  of  1„. 

There  are  several  alternative  ( 
obtain  such  Information,  all 

complicated  to  some  extent 

County  grand  Jury  la  currentl  r 
the  matter  and  any  disclosure 
provided  to  It  could  prejudice 
legal  action  taken  as  a  result  „ 
Jury's  investigation.  Altematlv  » 

Refer  the  matter  to  the 
Justice  for  Investigation, 

Have  the  General  Accountln  ; 
obtain  the  information,  or 
Have  the  staff  of  the  « 
Subcommittee  on  Investlgatloi  i 
mlttee  on  Government  ~ 
the  issue. 

If  the  matter  was  referred 
ment  of  Justice,  v.-e  would 
on  our  previous  experiences 
ment  would  subsequently  advi^ 
offlclaLs  whether  an  investlgaUo  i 
but   would  not  disclose  detail  i 
effort  because  ot  concern  abou 
verse  effects  on  future  legal 

We  could  attempt  to  exami 
but  we  would  anticipate 

of  delays  in  trying  to  see  ^ 

from  investigative  files  In  the  „ 
local   law  enforcement   agenci^ 
the  sensitive  nature  and  con 
such  Information.  Subpoena  ^ 
useful  in  such  cases,  but  we  do 
power. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  the 
tious  way  to  proceed  to  obtali 
on  tlie  appropriateness  of  the 
what  information  was  d 
for  the  Subcommittee's 

duct   the   inquiry.   The 

subpoena  power  and  represents 
group  should  the  local  police 
for  Information.   We  would  ' 
assign  staff  members  to  assist 
mittee  In  this  wwk. 
We  are  providing  a  copy  of 
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Chairman  Jackson  and  look  forward  to  work-     etc.,  et  al.,  v.  General  W«Ham  C.  Westmore-  rin  thousandsl 

ing  out  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  you     land.  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Arms  et  '      thousands] 

and  the  Subcommittee.  al-),  in  which  the  plaintiffs  sought  a  declara-  «^*  ,                            Amount    Peneent 

Sincerely  yours,  tory  judgment  and  injunctive  relief  with  re-        ^^J52^^ *•*'  ™»        »«>• « 

„       ,       „        ,     , •  spect  to  certain  Army  domestic  InteUigence         rf^S^       «1B2,271           98.6 

Depvty    Comptroller    General    of  the     operations.  The  Federal  judge  dismissed  the         w^'^.Twc ''*"                » 

united  States.  complaint  and  stated  that  the  evider^  ore-  Municipal   tuberculosis 

sented   was  not  sufficient   to  v:irrant  court             sanitarium i.OM               .6 

Cor.lPTROLLER  GENERAL  OF  THE  aCtiOU. • 

United  States.  These  matters  are  discu.iocU  iii 'Jeiail  i:i  the  Within  the  Corporate  Pimd  the  dlstribu- 

Washington,  DC.  May  29, 1975.  enclosure  to  this  letter.  tion  to  public  safety  has  been  a.s  follows: 

Hon.  CHARLES  H.  Percy  .J^^„^^  ^''°^  obtain  written  commeiiis  from  [In  thousands! 

V.S.  Senate.  *'^*   Federal   departments   involved   but   did  Activity:                                   Amount     Percent 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Your  March  26.  1975,  '^"''-"''^   o"""   "^'dmgs   with   department   offi-  Police  department _. _       »134.556           73  8 

letter  requested  that  we  review  certain  issues  ^  "  °  g«"erail.v  agreed  with  them.                     pire  department 45. 9W          26  2 

related  to  the  Chicago  Police  Department's  _  37®  '*'*»'fo  P'^^ldlng  this  Information  to  Building  demolition...         1.717             10 

domestic  hitelllgence  operations.  I^eciflcallv,  S?nr, tor  Jackson  and  Con<;ressman  Metcalfe.                                                       _        

you  requested   that   we  determine    (1)    tlie  feiiicerciy  yours,                                                           xotal    182.271         100.0 

,2)  whether  such  operations  were  legitimate                                          ^  ^deTr^  t^^e^t?^v*^^or'^ 

criminal  investigations,  and  (3)   if  Informa-  SuMt.:-.RY  op  Fed^iral  Fundumg  Pbovu)ed  to  oos  citv  funds  as  they  are  mcurr^  andTta 

tion  gathered  during  such  actlvltes  was  ex-  "«  Chicago  Pouce  DEPaaTji^i  fob  Ix-  turn  are  relmbui-sed  from  revenue  i^nl 

changed  vnth  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  telligknce  Activities  funds  when  thev  are  m»iv^  TbTdtrSS 

^'^?,''„''.^T»^*  iuteUigence  agency.  W^  received  The  Chicago  Police  Department   received  not  foUow  a  policy  of  using  a  sec  anJLVof 

T    vi^r,  '^"^nt^    rrom    Senator    Henry    M.  Federal  funds  from  two  basic  sources-the  it*   Corporate    fund    to   c^r    tuTi^   It 

Jackson  as  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Sub-  general  revenue  sharing  program   and  the  various  programs  on  a  recurring  basis, 

conunlttee  on  Investigations,   Senate  Com-  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  To  reimburse  the  city's  regul^  funds  from 

mittee  on  Government  Operations,  and  from  (LEAA)  program.  Funds  from  both  progi-ams  revenue  sharing  funds  requ^es  an  authorizwl 

nf A^rT^'^i^''^!;^"''''*.    V-  *"*  "•"^'*   ^°  ^'Wort  ceruin   t>-p«s  1?^  expenditure  from  reimbur.^me^t  ^S^S^ 

-,.?>,  ,V^fi     k        •  T  '^^^f -«<*  these  issues  telligence  activities.  The  expenditure  of  both  cago  Police  Department  salaries,  Uie  Comp- 

JlrLt.^^    ITI^H^     ^^r^i  ^  ^T'''*  ^°"  ^^""■'*'    '■^''^""^  ^^^   ^'^   LEAA   funds  trollers  Office  merely  accumulates  previously 

nhT,Ii  S  ,       ^^"f    ^T^   provided   the  ior  such  law  enforcement  activities  is  con-  paid  payrolls  until   it  has  an  amount  that 

Chicago  Police  Department.  On  April  9,  1975.  slstent  with  the  Intent  of  Federal  laws  gov-  approximates  the  amount  of  revenue  shariUK 

we  advised  you  that  efforts  to  obtain  addl-  ermng  the  disbiu-semcnt  of  moneys  under  funds  allotted  to  the  police  department  and 

ttonal  information  were  complicated  because  both  programs.  transfers  funds  fiom  the  Revenue  Sharin« 

?nfo  fh°^^h?.T«*P  J!;t",l  ^"7   **^   1.°°''*'*^  REVENUE  sharing  FUNDS  ^rust  Fuuds   to   the   Corporate  Fund.  ThiS 

T^^S^'^T^l^'^^^:^,^r^-:  TlUe  I  Of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As-  ^^r^^T X^S{  i^^rtlr'^rS 

mation   provided   to   the   grand   jury   could  S'**^"'^'?  A*^*  appropriated  $30.2   bUllon  for  ?!!™"  oVTnr  nrhufrwil  Lfi^'^         .       P. ' 

J^Z-2^&.;^^^TI^  t?=/nSmSi«9?2^S^go-^l^  ^c^poTca^f^ar^.^-^^^^^^^^ 

Chicago   newsp^rslSS  the   ^slrmy's  "1,!?°"*  '•«'=®"*  ^^^''^  *«  October  1974.  "'*  ^•^™  «^  ''>''°^- 

113th  MUltary  intelligence  Group  had  sun-  Chicago  had  received  about  $183^10,000  In  |In  thousand-;  ] 

piled  equipment  and  funds  to  a  Chlcaeo  cltl-  '■®^'®""e   sharing   funds   plus   $1,580,000   in     19^2  $201,993 

zens' group  known  as  the  Legion  of  Justice  lo^'^^,*    *"'    **'*^    '"™'*   through    October     WW  213. ia« 

Our  work  showed  that-                                     '  ^^'**  ^°'  *  *°*"*   «'  $1«.T»0,000.>   Approz-     1974  '240.090 

About  $134.6  million  in  general  revenue  '™f*«'y,»l?*.555,000,  or  about  73  peromt,  of                                                                  

sharmg  funds  were  designated  as  being  used  <^^'?asos  funds  were  used  to  retaiburae  the                Total.. 655,211 

between  December  1972  and  October  1974  bv  ?,^^^    Corporate   Fund   for   poUce  sUaries.  ,  ,„ .  .    ^     ^  _, 

Chicago  to  pay  police  salarles^ese  funds  f"""*  «53»'«>0  was  designated  as  belac  used  '  |»7*  budgeted  amount.  Actual  data  not 

represented  aliut  73  p^cent  of  aU  revenul  ^  ^"^  ^°"*'^  Intelligence  Division  salaries.  a^aUable  at  time  of  our  review. 

iHTir£s:~Sr  sHSSHS  '^^-^l^.^sz'^.^i 
'^r:£'z^BT£^i  =r^-£'^'^^^  E^rS-sHH 

The  Ultoois  Lew  Enforcement  Commission  l^traUon.  The  category  "public  safety  m-  j^Li^^„!f  !^",5J*^  "  *°**15  *^''^- 

awaxded  about  $9.1  million  to  L^wTf^"  «=l"«»«a  such  activl^  «  police,  courS,  cor-  ^«^tii  nZo!^??  ""^  Pf«»>ly  usedfor 

fflent    AsrtsUnce    Admtolstratlon    fuX^o  '•^ous.     fire     protection,     a^     bui^  tS!  J^^-l^^  « visions  salaries:  however, 

Chicago,  between  May   1971   and   Pebraarv  inspection.                                                     ^  **«•  «^*ys  accounting  records  were  not  spe- 

^?!f'  '"  ""  *'y  **«  P°^^  department  for        Chicago's  budget  U  made  up  of  funds  such  ^t*!!?"^  Jf  *"*"'  ""  *°  '^^  '**  '='**^ 

activities  that  i4q>eared  to  be  related  to  in-  as  the  Park  District  Fund  and  Mental  Health  „  '      it      J!^!^  '^***  "^"^  '**•  *"*^lbly 

telligence  acttrlties.  Moreover,  Law  Enforce-  Fund.  The  primary  fund  is  the  Corporate  ""ch  as  $779,000  In  revenue  sharing  funds 

ment  Asstetance  Admtolatratlon  funds  have  Fund,  which  is  used  to  pay  the  normSu  ex-  ^f^"*  *°  reimburse  Intelligence  Division 

been  med  by  other  States  to  fund  Similar  penses  of  dty  admlnlstrat^.  tocluS.ub-  °^f  cIS;  cn™„t    n    ■ 

projects.  jj                   activiUes    Eacli   dtv    f«^    y...  ^^®  *"^  comptroller's  annual  report  for 

The    Army     ll3th     Military    Intelligence  sources  of  revenue   ■»nT7t....L.^  calendar  years   1972  and   1978  showed  that 

Oroup  was  deactivated   to  December  1971  3^1  i  ",'?^f'  ^**  *"•  1*^  considers  actual  expends  for  the  InteUigence  Dlvtetoo 

A«ny  policy  In  effect   to   1972  stated  that,  ^u^^"                *               "^  "^^^  *"  ***"*  *«*^«<i  »««"*  $6,756,000.  TheT^mLT™? 

alter  the  Inspector  General  examined  basic        r-hj^o^/*  »,o»  ^,  ^  ,^  ^  ^  ..  f**  l'*^*  Is  not  yet  available  but  tlM  Inttf. 

financial  and  admtolstratlve  records  for  audit  m^  fS  has  distributed  its  revenue  shar-  ngence  Divtetons  w'^St^t^LouLtSl  to 

purposes,  the  records  could  be  destroyed.  The  '"«  ''"''^^  *°  ^^^^  "««'  '^  ^°"°^vs:  $|i39,564.  Therefore  sto^rSa^SSSoS 

ords  ofthe  lTa^M^Ift^1^•T^^!f^°^°i  "*=■  "^'^  outgrowth  of  Chicago  not  comply-  Division,  possibly  as  much  as  7.8  percent  oC 

re™  ttoV  to  tiia?^l^«^  ^"^'''tPTP  l"^  ,wlth  LEAA's  Equal  Employment  Op^-  the  Division's  total  expenses  for  19^74  were 

bemg  re^we^  iTp^r^^  ?Q^°^  ****'  ^T*^    Regulations,    a   TT.8.    District   cSnrt  reimbursed  by  revenue  sharing  funds. 

could  "ord^rSneTS7«  iJIh^""'  "^^  o^F  ^"^Washlngton.  D.C.  on  December  18,  Bevenue  sharing  funds  thJs  were  deaig- 

substantlatSrSSy  ^mif  ^e,^^  r"!  Sho'J!?*'^  ^  '^'^   Ooremment  to  nated  as  being  used  exclusively  for  perJo^ 

1971  court  wie  totoe  ul  Dls^St  ,?^„^   f  ^}'^°^'^  »"■  "'""""  ■*'*^K  paymmts  to  costs,  tocluding  InteUigence  DlvlalonaaS^ 

Uie   Northe^lS,m^''o1mS''S,'^  efforrtoTi^ 'r^'lS^  I^ilt  ?'SJi:r^  However,  from  the  liXd  data  availST^ 

Division.    (American  Civil  Liberti^sTr^on,  «on  tolhe^^  de^tS^  *^''*°'*°^  cannot  show  mat  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 

CXXI— l337_part  16  aepertment.  nnent  Increased  its  Intelligence  activities  as  a 
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result  of  th«  Introduction  of  Mldltlonal  reve- 
nue sharing  funds.  Hie  city's  «i««««tm  uid 
accounting  unit  merely  uses  the  actual  paid 
f^alarles  of  the  police  department  as  a  basis 
lor  reimbursing  the  Corporate  Fund  from 
revenue  sharing  funds.  Moreover,  there  did 
i.ot  appear  to  be  any  particular  pattern  to 
I  he  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds  to  pay 
'  niaries  of  Intelligence  Division  personnel. 

LEAA   FUKOS 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Conlrol  and  Safe 
•Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  encouraged 
the  funding  of  projects  that  used  new  meth- 
ods to  prevent  or  reduce  crime  or  that 
strengthened  the  criminal  Justice  activities 
at  the  commumty  level.  Action  grants  under 
K,*  J'^^  program  consist  of  two  types- 
block  and  discretionary.  Grants  can  ^  be 
received  for  planning  purposes.  Discretion- 
ary grants  are  made  accordmg   to  LEAA- 

11^^,  "'**'*■•  ^"^'  ■°'»  conditions. 
Block  grants  are  awarded  to  state  plannlnK 

T^^2^f  "^^  Enforcement  CommSo.f 
L^aS^^^'w'  '""""  distribution  to  pro- 
grams and  subgrantees. 

I  BiA?und*I:~'^°  '"■"  ""''^«»  ^^'^  f°"ow*n6 
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[Dollar  amouni  5 


Type  of  grants: 

Planning 

Discretionary 
Block 


ci  ;y 
Conimiss  on 


Total    

Note:    Two  grants 
al.so  awarded  to  the 
Enforcement 
linquency  program 
meat  of  Health,  Ei_„_ 

The  planning  grant! 
city  for  comprehensive 
ulng.  The  majority  of 
funds  were  awarded 
ment  program.  There 
any  discretionary  1 
telligence  activities. 

Of    the    83    projects 
funds,  26,  totaling 
Chicago  Police  Dep™ 
of  February  28,  1975, 
totaling  about  $2.7  n 
been  funded  because 
tlces  Civil  Rights 
U.S.   District    Court 


t  le  I 
f  )r 

\  as 


Grant 

Rsmber 


1  staling  $300,000  were 
""  by  the  Illinois  Law 
1  for  a  juvenile  de- 
ft ided  by   the  Depart- 
Educ|ition,  and  Welfare, 
were  awarded  to  the 
aw  enforcement  plan- 
~  discretionary  grant 
a  parolee  employ- 
no  indication  that 
fun^s  were   used  for  in- 


funded    with    LEAA 

"  $14.4  million,  were 

at  projects.  But  as 

lur  of  these  projects, 

on,  had  not  actually 

Department  of  Jus- 

on  filed  suit  in  the 

Chicago   in   August 


abo  It 
arti  lent 

f 
mill  Ion 

th; 
Dlvi  ion 


in 


ENCLO! 


Amount  of 
award 


Award  dale 


Expenditure 

as  of  Feb.  28. 

1975 


Oeiicriptiun 


1000 
140* 


J36,000    May  24,1971 
21,489   luneZS,  19/2 

30.000    Oct.   10,1973 

461,970    Feb.    1,1975 


I  rant 
umber 


30.000 


W5.939    Acquisition  and  modification  o(  6  p3n»l 
-fi,  191    Purchase  of  4  nigtif-vision  scopes  for 

^"cM^M'Im/'i"^"'-^  'o  '"'''*'»'«  "8'- 
^Vh V'"tL"^-  ^'"  "«  of  Intelligence 
and  Vice  Control  Divisions  and  C-5 

To  establish  a  new  covert  investigative 

5^r„Jf "  l"  ,""''"^'«  '"e  middle 
nieijrchy.  The  unit  s  to  have  1 
nejrterant.  5  sergeants,  and  10  patrol- 

the  city.  The  grant  Is  lor  suppbr  per- 
sonnet;  1  accountant,  3  tvpisfs 
vehicles,  equipment,  space  Cental' 
exM^lrt^r^/".".'""'"^ ''''«•  been 
expended  due  to  the  discrimination 
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•n»e  largest  Chicago  Police   Denartm^nt 
project  to  receive  LKAA  funds  ^^  S,m 
putor  system  described  on  the  previous  S?e' 
TWsgstem.  Which  cost  $4,613,000  ($4,823^ 
m  LEAA   funds),   to  located   at  ChlcSs 

project  la  to  develop  an  automated  system  for 

^^i^^L*'!?"^'™^  ^'**'^  information.  It 
may  be  used  for  Intelligence  activities  How- 
ever  from  the  limited  data  avaUable  we  w«e 
Xf^u^^""'"^^*  -^"^"  ^^  was'u'sld"?^ 

V.B.  AKMT  INTELUCENCE  ACXnnTlES 

th^f  tif.*  f  ^'*"^°  newspaper  articles  aUeged 
that  the  Armys  li3th  MUltary  IntelllKence 
Group  (deactivated  in  Dece^r  1971)  p?^ 
vlded  equipment  and  funds  to  the  Legion  of 

iKreStfrn^r'-  '"*  *""^**  "*»*  substantiate 

lACK  OF    RBCORDS 

According  to  Army  offlclals.  if  the  arouo 

112,"""'***  *•"<=*»  resources  the  Tollow^nK 

procedures  would  have  been  followed-         ^ 

Funds  would  have  been  obtained,  through 
channels,     from     intelligence     contingency 

Equipment    would    have    been    acquired 
through  Intelligence  property  channels. 
...r?  ,  *^**'"*  involvmg  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  or  disbursement  of 'si.ch  equlp- 
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ment  would  have  been 
records. 

All  expenditure  and  m, 
the  group  for  the  perio  1 
destroyed  after  the  Arm' 
audited  them  in  Pebruai  y 
was  in  accordance  with 
thne,  which  stated  that 
records   audited   by   the 
could  be  destroyed. 

We  were  told   that 
records   would   describe 
significant  daily  actions  , 
ever,  the  activity  records 
tary    Intelligence    Group 
available  and  may  have 
cording  to  an  Army 
fleer,  those  records  were 
group  was  deactivated 
periodically  purged  and 

The   officer   said    that    „ 
sources  that  might  contal  1 
talnlng  to  the  allegations 
sonnel  folders  of  Army  ; 
group  during  the  period 
did  not  know  if  inform- 
would  be  detailed  enougl 
determining  the  validity 
We  did  not  review  per 
there  was  not  sufficient 
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informs  tlon 


expending  the  resources 
effort. 


in  thousands]  1973  stating  that  the 

Number  ment  and  civil  service  » 

of  complying  with  LEAA's 

projects  Amount     Opportunity  Begulationf 

2  >247         Ot  the  remaining  $117 

-  8  1.427     "lately  $10.4  million  hai 

-  73  21.817      "f  February  28.  1975.  as 

-  83             $23,491      Item: 
Personnel    _ 
Equipment 
Otlier    
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<ity's  police 
c  >mmi8sion 


fc  Hows 
1  thousi  ndti] 


Total 


S3.630,000  of  this 
siructing  a  police 


an  ount 


headq  larters 


informat  on 
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We  examined  ..-»v,.,uai~, 
Illinois    Law   Enforcemei  t 
the  26  Chicago  Police  E 
Tlie  data  indicated  that 
appear  to  be  related  to  Ir. 
Their  objectives  include  I 
equipment    as    shields 
equipment,  and  a  forenic 
constructing    an    area 
building. 

The  remaining  six  p.„j 
to  be  related  to  intelllg( 
shown  on  the  following  ta^Ie 


available  at  the 

Commission   for 

Department  projects 

t  !0  projects  did  not 

intelligence  activities. 

purchasing  such 

•ody    armor,    radio 

microscope  and 

p|)Uce    headquarters 

profccts,  which  appear 
;^nce  activities,  are 


Amount  of 
award 


Awaid  date 


Expenditure 
as  of  Feb  28, 

1975    Description 


4,522,854    Jan.   2»  1972       $3  396,000 


Total  ...    5,118.513  . 
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funds  have  beei 

discriminal  o 
Installation 

interface  ~., 

Investigate  n 
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police  dep  rtment 
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agencies; 

wanted  p. 

and  develoj 


3, 483, 130 


1<  gged  in  appropriate 

1  roperty  records  of 

In  question  were 

Inspector  General 

1972.  This  action 

i  rmy  policy  at  that 

ascal  and  property 

Inspector   General 

tie 


I  eer 


group's   activity 

in   general   terms, 

the  group.  How- 

of  the  113th  Mili- 

are    not    readily 

n  destroyed.  Ac- 

i  Intelligence  of- 

retired  when   the 

such  records  are 

d*troyed. 

the    only   possible 
Information  per- 
would  be  the  per- 
asslgned  to  the 
question.  But  he 
in  such   files 
to  be  useful  for 
)f  the  allegation,^:. 
so  mel  files  because 
ei  Idence  to  warrant 
II  seded  for  such  an 
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In  sworn  testimony  in 
the  American  Civil  Lilm 
al;   V.   General   William 
Chief  of  Staff.  United 
heard  in  the  United 
Northern  District  of  *.... 
sion,  the  liaison  officer  =*  of 
Intelligence   Group   d 
allegations  similar  to 
recently  in  tlie  press.  In 
tiflfs  sought  a  declaratory  j 
junctive  relief  with  respect 
domestic  intelligence 
Judge  dismissed  the  w^^ 
that  the  evidence  presented 
to  warrant  coiu-t  action, 
publicity  the  liaison  officer 
allegations  in  a  sworn  sti 
officials  taken  during  April 
The     Subcommittee     o 
Rights,  Senate  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings 
sible  abuses  of  U.S. 
telligence   operations, 
ered  activities  between 
Subcommittee's   1973 
velllance  of  Civilian  Politics, 
of  the  issues  and  activities 
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-  A  Hai.'ion  officer  Is  the 
dealings  between  the 
Federal  and  local  law 


■'s  police  depart- 

misslon  were  not 

Equal  Employment 

million,  approxl- 
been  disbursed  as 


Amount 

$2. 114 

4,025 

'  4,  227 


$10,366 

was  for  con- 
building. 


of  grant  1000  above.  (No 
'leen  expended  due  to  the 
in  suit.) 

a  coniputer  system  lor 
I  the  Federal  Bureau  ol 
s  National  Crime  Infor- 
"   Project  will  permit 
......jnt  to  share  opera- 

Kith  other  criminal  justice 
eate  a  hot  desk  system  of 
pe^ons,  stolen  autos,  etc  - 
criminal  histories. 


w  thi 


AVi  ILABLE 

bhe  1071  case  of 
I7nton,  etc.,  et 
Westmoreland, 
Army,  et  al, 
District  Court, 
Eastern  Divl- 
113th  Military 
1969-71    denied 
that  api>eared 
case  the  plain- 
Jfidgment  and  in- 
to certain  Army 
The  Federal 
alnt  and  stated 
vas  not  sufficient 
;  lecause  of  more 
igain  denied  the 
ement  to  Armv 
075. 
Constitutional 
the  Judiciary. 
1971  on  poa- 
domestlc  in- 
hearings   cov- 
and  1071.  The 
"Military  Sur- 
discusses  many 
reviewed  during 
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C(  ntact  point  for 
Intelligence  unit  and 

agencies. 
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the  1071  hearings.  The  specific  allegations 
relating  to  the  113th  Military  Intelligence 
Croup's  dealings  with  the  Legion  of  Jtistlce 
were  not  raised  during  those  hearings.  How- 
ever, the  records  of  the  hearings  and  the 
.Subcommittee's  report  do  provide  a  broad 
perspective  on  the  scope  of  the  Armed  Forces' 
domestic  intelligence  operations. 

Washington,  D.C, 

Marcli  26, 1975. 
Hon.  Edwabd  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Attorntt  Genebal:  It  has  been 
responsibly  reported  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  Chicago  Police  Department  has 
been  infiltrating  several  legitimate  and  well- 
respected  community  organizations  In  the 
Chicago  area.  In  addition,  it  has  been  al- 
leged that  the  police  have  been  keeping 
dossiers  on  public  figures  who  are  not  sus- 
pected of  criminal  activities. 

This  has  taken  place  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  and  organizations  whose 
movements  and  activities  are  being  reported. 
The  groups  which  have  been  Infiltrated 
liave  similarly  not  been  told  until  now  that 
law  enforcement  officials  of  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department  are  among  their  members. 

According  to  allegations,  the  President  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  First  National  Bank  and  Sears, 
Roebuck,  &  Co..  a  prominent  football  player 
and  several  newsmen  became  the  subjects  of 
unwarranted  police  surveillance  and  written 
reports.  The  police  also  have  dossiers  on 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  public  fig- 
ures, according  to  these  reports. 

As  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  these  tactics 
Edopted  in  the  City  of  Chicago  represent  a 
pernicious  precedent  which  must  be  halted 
now. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  are  clearly  Jus- 
tified in  maintaining  surveillance  on  crimi- 
nal suspects,  but  it  Is  a  gross  abuse  of  power 
to  place  under  surveUlance  or  compUe  dos- 
siers on  respected,  law-abiding  citizens. 

Such  conduct  by  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment, if  confirmed,  la  unjust  harrass- 
ment  of  the  persons  and  groups  Involved, 
and  a  diversion  of  law  enforcement  effort 
from  a  crime-impacted  urban  area.  It  fur- 
ther damages  the  reputation  of  a  police  de- 
partment which  so  desperately  needs  the 
respect— not  the  contempt— of  the  citizens  It 
is  sworn  to  protect. 

These  actions  by  the  Chicago  PoUce  De- 
partment make  a  mockery  of  profeasloiua 
law  enforcement  at  a  time  when  public  con- 
fidence in  InteUlgence-gatheruig  organiza- 
tions at  all  levels  U  badly  shaken. 

In  view  of  these  disturbing  reports.  It  Is 
Important  to  know  what  role  the  Federal 
government  played,  if  any.  For  this  reason, 
I  would  appreciate  your  advising  by  AprU  7 
If  at  all  possible,  of  any  funds  resources' 
trainhig  or  direction  provided  by  any  law 
enforcement  or  mtelligence  agency  of  the 
Federal  government  to  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  which  may  have  resulted  m 
surveiUance.  dossier  preparation,  or  infil- 
tration not  connected  with  legitimate  crUnl- 
nal  Investigations.  I  would  also  like  to  learn 
If  any  of  the  taformation  gathered  in  such 
non-criminal  surveUlance  was  exchanged 
with  any  Federal,  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment intelligence  agency. 

Should  you  need  further  Information 
guidance  or  time,  please  let  me  know.  I  do 
appreciate  your  assistance. 

Stacerely,  * 

Chables  H.  Pebct, 
Ranking  Minorit]/  Member,  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. ^ 
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Office  of  thk  Attoknet  General, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  7.  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pebct, 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations. VJS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Psacr:  This  la  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  26,  1975  requesting 
information  on  whether  any  funds,  re- 
sources, training  or  direction  was  provided 
by  any  law  enforcement  or  inteUigence 
agency  of  the  P^ederal  government  to  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  which  resulted 
in  surveUlance,  dossier  preparation,  or  in- 
filtration not  related  to  criminal  Investiga- 
tions. Also  requested  is  information  on 
whether  any  data  gathered  In  such  non- 
criminal' siu^eillance  was  exchanged  with 
any  Federal,  state  or  local  law  enforcement 
intelligence  agency. 

Initially,  I  want  to  emphasize  most 
strongly  both  my  personal  and  official  oon- 
C3rn  regarding  the  mattras  set  tarth  In  your 
letter.  Accordmgly,  I  requested  a  review  of 
all  elements  of  the  D^Mrtment  at  Justice 
which  may  have  bad  some  contact  with  the 
Chicago  Police  Department.  The  results 
indicate  that  this  Department  has  not 
provided  any  funds,  resoiu-ces,  techmcal  as- 
sistance, or  dh-ection  to  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  which  Is  known  to  have  restated 
in  any  non-law  enforcement  activity. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestigaUon  has 
participated  in  the  basic  police  training  pro- 
gram of  the  Chicago  Police  Academy  by  pro- 
viding Instructors  for  approximately  40 
hours  of  tostructlon  each  year.  All  Instruc- 
tions have  been  limited  to  legitimate  crimi- 
nal InvestigaUon  topics.  Further,  during 
PY-74  and  FY-75.  a  total  of  61  Chicago  po- 
lice officers  attended  the  two-week  law  en- 
forcsment  training  school  at  the  National 
Training  Institute  at  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  headquarters.  This  school  is 
designed  to  upgrade  the  level  of  narcotics 
law  enforcement  among  state  and  local  po- 
lice officers.  The  curriculum  Is  designed 
strictly  to  enhance  cnmlnal  narcotic  Investi- 
gations and  13  not  in  any  way  related  to  dos- 
sier preparation  «•  inflllautlon  of  legitimate 
organizations. 

Concerning  your  inquiry  regarding  the  ex- 
change and  dissemmatlon  of  Information 
gathered  by  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
In  non-criminal  surveUUnces,  I  am  Informed 
that  there  Is  a  continuing  exchange  of  In- 
formation between  the  Chicago  offica  of  the 
FBI  and  the  Chicago  Piollce  Department. 
This  cooperation  is  common  to  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Information  ftirnlshed 
by  the  FBI  to  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
was  acquired  during  the  course  of  official  in- 
vestigations and  disseminated  based  upon  a 
determination  by  the  FBI  that  the  infor- 
mation would  be  of  .'nterest  to  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  in  carrying  out  Its  law 
enforcement  functions.  We  have  no  way  of 
determining,  however,  what  actions  may  have 
been  taken  by  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  this  information 

SimUarly,  the  Chicago  PoUce  Department 
has  furnished  on  numerous  occasions  Infor- 
mation to  the  Chicago  office  of  the  FBI  which 
they  believed  to  be  of  Interest  to  the  Bureau 
We  are  unable  to  determtae  from  this  In- 
formation whether  It  could  be  categorized  as 
resulting  from  legitimate  criminal  mvestiga- 
tions  or  non-criminal  surveillances. 

In  conclusion,  whUe  we  have  many  law 
enforcement  contacts  with  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
participation  by  the  Justice  Department, 
either  directly  or  todlrectly.  In  any  Improper 
activities  which  n»ay  have  been  undertaken 
by  that  police  department. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General. 


Washington.  D.C,  June  e.  197S. 
Hon.  Eowabo  H.  Levi. 
Attorney  General. 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  refer  to 
my  earlier  letter  to  you  of  March  26.  1075, 
and  yovu-  response  back  erf  April  7,  1975, 
relating  to  any  possible  involvement  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment relating  to  inteUigence  activities  of  a 
a  special  unit  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  want  to  share  with  you  at  this  time 
certain  additional  information,  speclfleally  a 
report  I  have  received  from  the  General  Ac- 
countmg  Office  Indicating  that  the  nitnols 
Law  Enforcement  Commission  awarded  some 
$5.1  mUUon  in  LEAA  funds  to  Chicago,  be- 
tween May.  1971.  and  February.  1075.  for  use 
by  Its  police  department  for  acUvttles  whh^ 
appear  to  be  related  to  Intelligence  sctlvttlee. 
The  report  further  Indicates  that  LEAA  funds 
may  have  been  used  by  other  states  to  fund 
stmtlar  projects. 

If  the  totrtligence  activities  for  whldi 
these  funds  were  used  were  reasonably  re- 
lated to  proper  crUninal  Investlgatlona  and 
surveUlance.  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
further  concern.  However,  on  the  basis  of 
published  reports  of  sw«mti  testimony  gtren 
by  former  Chicago  Pohco  Superintendent 
James  B.  Conlisk,  it  now  appears  that  what 
were  formeriy  mere  allegations,  now  have 
very  weighty  corroboration.  Sapertntnident 
Conlisk  has  indicated  that  burgtariea.  bivak- 
Ins.  lUegal  wiretapping,  and  ottMr  highly 
questionable  or  illegal  InteUigence  and  sur- 
vellanco  were  carried  on  by  the  InteUigence 
division  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department. 
From  other  reports  around  the  country 
particularly  Houston.  Baltimore,  and  Phlla- 
delphU.  anxmg  others,  there  appear  to  be 
sUnOar  Unds  of  allegations  relating  to  Im- 
proper or  illegal  spying  activity  by  k>cal  po- 
lice departments  which  may  have  a  Federal 
connection  through  ttie  dissemination  of 
LEAA  and  revenue  sharing  fondL 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  OAO  inveatiga- 
tota.  lacking  subpoma  authority,  couidi  not 
determine  precisely  whether  the  raiieial 
monies  that  went  to  the  Chicago  Polloe  D»- 
partment's  Intelligence  division  went  predaa- 
ly  to  the  suppmt  and  subskUzatlon  of  illegal 
or  tanproper  spying  and  intelligence  acUnty. 
I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention 
once  more  for  any  ftirther  action  you  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate.  I  do  thla  In  the 
recognition  that,  since  our  earUv  earn- 
spondence.  the  reports  ol  similar  acUvltlea 
m  other  major  cities  have  undoubtedly  eoma 
to  your  attention.  ^^ 

I  will  welcome  your  additional  thoughts 
on  this  matter  and  such  further  invesUat- 
tlon  as  Is  warranted  by  the  Departniexit^ 
Justice. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  H.  PEacr, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Text  of  Letter  From  Senator  Poct  to 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairkan  or 
THE  Senate  Permanent  Sitbcommitteb  on 
Investigations 

_         „  Mat  30,  1075. 

DEAR  Mr.  CHAniMAN:  As  you  know,  there 
recently  have  been  local  investigations  into 
possible  iUegal  police  department  surveU- 
lance on  non-criminal  subjects  In  a  number 
of  cities,  including  Baltimore,  Houston.  PhU- 
adelphla  and,  most  recently,  m  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

We  both  called  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  determine  If  any  federal  funds  had 
been  used  for  Ulegal  surveiUance  in  Chicago 
The  GAO  response  has  fotmd  that  federal 
revenue  sharing  funds — as  much  as  $770,- 
000— were  paid  In  salaries  to  the  Chicago 
P«rtlce  Department's  Intelligence  Divtelon. 
What  the  OAO  cannot  tell  us  is  whether  the 
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Intolllgenoe  division  salaries  went  to  officers 
inv(dved  la  any  illegal  surveillance  or  non- 
crlmliua  subjects. 

Deputy  ComptroUer  General  Robert  F. 
KeUer  reports  tb«t  OAO  to  unable  to  deter- 
mine how  this  money  was  nsed.  In  a  letter 
to  me,  he  said:  "The  most  expeditious  way 
to  proceed  to  obtain  information  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  activities  and  what  In- 
formation was  disseminated  would  be  for 
the  Subcommittee's  investigators  to  conduct 
the  inquiry.  The  Subcommittee  has  subpena 
power  and  represents  a  formidable  group 
should  the  local  police  resist  requesta  for 
Infonnktlon." 

Accordingly,  i  am  asking  you  to  authorize 
a  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  Subcommittee 
into  possible  lUegal  survelUance  activities 
supported  by  federal  tax  dollars  by  the  Chi- 
cago  Police  Department.  Through  such  ac- 
tion, the  Subcommittee  can.  if  necessary 
issue  sut^ienas  that  will  compel  the  informa- 
tkm  necMMry  to  make  the  determination 
that  the  OAO.  lacking  such  subpena  power, 
cannot  make.  i—      j~     i. 

Since  there  are  reports  of  alleged  illeeal 
surveUlance  in  cities  besides  Chicago,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  order  for  the  preliminary 
inquiry  cover  these  other  cities  as  well. 

I  am  hereby  crfferlng  the  services  of  minor- 
ity investigators  to  begin  the  first  phase  of 
the  inquiry  in  Chicago  and  any  other  city 
where  a  problem  has  been  identified. 
Sincerely, 

■  Charll-s  H.  Percy, 

U^.  Senator. 
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THE  IMPACT  OP  OIL  DECONTROL 
AND  OPEC  PRICE  INCREASES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  still  seems  intent  to  de- 
control the  price  of  old  oil.  That  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  Twice  in  television  ad- 
fflTMses  and  repeatedly  in  statements,  the 
PTwWent  has  advocated  decontrol.  Orig- 
inally, he  urged  a  phased  decontrol  pro- 
gram over  2  years  which  would  have  been 
subject  to  Immediate  Congressional  veto 
The  President  backed  down  from  this 
program  for  two  reasons :  Congress  would 
not  go  along  with  his  iU-conceived,  un- 
necessary decontrol  scheme,  and  author- 
ity to  control  oU  prices  expires  on  Au- 
^i  ^l  a'^W^ay— why  fight  a  losing  battle 
with  Congress  when  he  may  well  have 
decontrol  in  any  case  by  August  31 

Thesituatlon,  therefore,  now  is  this- 
The  President  need  only  veto  legislation 
such  as  S.  621,  S.  622  or  S.  1849,  extending 
old  oil  price  controls  beyond  August  31 
In  the  event  that  these  vetoes  cannot  be 
overridden  by  both  Houses,  the  President 
will  have  complete  old  oil  decontrol  im- 
mediately on  September  1. 

That  would  be  an  economic  disaster 
According  to  a  preliminary  staff  evalua- 
tion by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
immediate  decontrol  of  old  oil  would  iii 
conjunction  with  the  present  tariffs,  raise 
energy  prices  and  the  prices  of  related 
goods  like  fertilizer  by  approximately  55 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  year.  That 
would  increase  consumer  prices  by  3  6 
percent  and  push  500.000  people  out  of 
work  in  the  midst  of  our  worst  postwar 
economic  recession. 

The  steff  evaluation  reveals  that  the 
two  tariff  increases  on  imported  oil  have 
raised  oil.  coal,  and  intrastate  natural 
«as  prices  by  $8.7  billion;  decontrol  will 
increase  these  prices  about  another  $23 
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The  $2  tariff  will  Increase  the  price  of  domes- 
tic new  oil  by  $2.00  per  barreL 

Cost  of  tariffs  on  new  domestic  oil:  $3.00 
per  barrel  X  1  billion  barrels =$3  Mllion. 

Impact  of  Tariffs  on  Coal  Costs:  It  Is  as- 
sxuned  that  275  million  tons  of  coal  will  rise 
ill  price  due  to  the  tariff.  The  tariff  Incieased 
the  average  price  of  oU  consumed  domeatt- 
cally  by  $1.12  per  barrel.  The  equivalent  coal 
price  rise  is  $4.50  per  ton. 

Impact  on  Coal:  $4.50  per  ton  :;  275  mil- 
lion tons  =  $1.23  billion. 

Impact  of  Tariffs  on  Natural  Gas:  It  Is 
assumed  that  7.2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
win  rise  In  price  due  to  the  tariffs.  If  the 
average  oU  price  increase  is  $1.12  per  barrel, 
the  equivalent  natural  gas  price  rise  will  be 
19(-  per  M.C  J. 

Impact  on  Natural  Gas:  ig**  per  M.C.F.  X 
7.2  trillion  c.f. =$1.36  billion. 

IMPACT   OF   ALTERNATIVE   OPEC   PRICE   INCREASES 

Cost  Impact  of  a  $1.00  per  barrel  OPEC 
Price  Rise:  With  Old  Oil  Decontrol:  $7.7  bil- 
lion; Without  Old  Oil  Decontrol :  $4.9  biUion. 

Cost  of  $1  OPEC  Price  Increase  on  Old 
Oil:  Old  OU  production  is  estimated  at  2 
bUlton  barreU  per  year  (5.6  mUIIon  barrals 
per  day).  The  $1.00  OPEC  rise  wiU  increase 
decontrolled  old  oil  price  by  $1.00  per  barrel. 


Cost  of  $1.00  OPEC  Price  Increase  on  Old 

With  decontrol:  $1.00  pet  barrelxa  billion 
barrels=$3  taUUon. 

Without  decontrol:  VA. 

Cost  of  $1  OPEO  Price  Increase  on  New 
Domestic  Oil:  New  domestic  oU  production 
is  estimated  at  1  billion  barrels  (2.8  mnUon 
barrels  per  day).  Kew  oil  will  rise  $1.00  per 
barrel  In  price  with  or  without  old  oil  de- 
control. 

Cost  of  $1.00  OPEC  Price  Increase  on  new 
oil:  $1.00  per  barrel xl  billion  barrels=$l 
billion. 

Cost  of  $1  OPEC  Price  Increase  on  Im- 
ported Oil:  The  quantity  of  Imported  oU 
products  Is  estimated  at  2.37  biUion  barrels 
(6.5  million  barrels  per  day).  The  price  of 
imports  will  rise  $1.00  with  or  without  old 
oil  decontrol. 

Cost  of  $1.00  OPEC  Price  Increase  on  Im- 
ported oil:  $1.00  per  barrelx2.37  billion  bar- 
rels=$2.37  biUion. 

Impact  of  $1  OPEC  Price  Increase  on  Coal 
Costs:  It  Is  assumed  that  275  million  tons  of 
coal  will  rise  in  price  due  to  a  $1  OPEC 
price  rise.  This  $1.00  price  rise  wUl  Increase 
the  average  price  of  oil  consumed  domesti- 
cally by  $1.00  per  barrel  with  decontrol.  The 
equivalent  coal  price  rise  Is  $4.00  per  ton  vrtth 

SUMMARY  TABLE 


decontrol,  and  $2.67  per  ton  without  de- 
control. 

Impact  on  Coal : 

WlHi  dKXMiteol:  $4.00  per  ton  x  276  mUUoa 
ton8=$l.l  billion. 

Without  decmitrol:  $2.67  X  278  mllUon 
tons =$730  million. 

Impact  of  $1  OPEC  Price  Increase  on  Nat- 
ural Gas  Coste:  It  Is  assiuned  that  7.2  trillion 
jsubic  feet  of  natural  gas  wlU  rise  in  price 
due  to  the  $1  OPEC  price  rise.  If  the  average 
oil  price  hUce  Is  $1.00  per  barrel  with  de- 
control, and  63«(  per  barrel  without  decon- 
trol, the  equivalent  natural  gas  prtce  rise  is 
n<  per  M.c.f.,  and  12^'  per  M.c.f.  without  de- 
control. 

Impact  on  natural  gas: 

With  decontrol:  17«  per  M.c.f.  x  7.2  bil- 
lion c.f.  =7.2  bilUon  c.f.  =  $1.22  bUUon. 

Without  decontrol:  12*  per  Mcf  v  7i 
trillion  c.f.=$860  million. 

Cost  Impact  of  a  $2.00  per  barrel  OPEC 
Price  Rise : 

With  Old  Oil  Decontrol :  $15.4  billion 

Without  Old  Oil  Decontrol:  $94  bUlion. 

Cost  Impact  of  a  $4.00  per  barrel  OPEC 
Price  Rise: 

Cost  Impact  of  a  $4.00  pei  barrel  OPEC 
Price  Rise : 

With  Old  OU  Decontrol :  $30  billion. 
Without  Old  Oil  Decontrol:  $19  billion. 
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GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  my  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gun  control.  These  comments  re- 
flect my  own  sentiments  and  those  of 
thousands  of  sports-minded  Oregonians 
who  regularly  enjoy  recreational  pursuits 
connected  with  the  ownership  and  use  of 
firearms. 

Proponents  of  gun  control  suggest  a 
correlation    between    gun    control    and 
crime  control.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  case.  We  have  only  to  look  at  New 
York  City  which  endures  the  strictest 
gun  control  measures  in  effect  In  this 
country.  Despite  such  legislation,  that 
city  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  mur- 
der by  firearms.  Overall,  in  New  York 
City  the  rate  of  murder  and  nonnegUgent 
manslaughter  in  1973  was  17.5  per  100,- 
000  inhabitants.  For  the  same  year,  the 
rate  in  my  hometown  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
was  5  per  100,000.  If  gun  control  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  crime  control,  one  would 
expect  the  reverse  to  be  true.  Portland 
has  not  adopted  New  York  City's  gun 
restriction  and  yet  experiences  a  far 
lower  cruninal  homicide  rate. 
It  therefore  seems  obvious  to  me  that 

In  ri^  "ill™*®  "*  *  «*^«°  «^«a  has  little 
o  do  with  numbers  of  guns  or  the  con- 
tiols  exercised  over  their  ownership  Ac- 


cording to  the  FBI,  crime  rates  are  de- 
termined by  such  factors  as  population 
numbers,  makeup,  density,  economic 
status,  education,  et  cetera.  Thus  It 
should  not  be  surprising  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  has  concluded  that  hi- 
creases  in  the  crime  rate  occur  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  home  firearms  posses- 
sion. 

Those  who  advocate  gun  control  for 
purposes  of  crime  control  may  well  get 
the  reverse  of  their  expectations.  It  is 
distinctly  possible  that  gim  control  may 
serve  only  to  increase  the  crim«  rate  "Hie 
crimmal  intending  to  burglarize  a  home 
or  store  would  hesitate  knowing  the  like- 
lihood of  encountering  an  owner  in  the 
possession  of  a  firearm.  However,  given 
increased  assurances  by  gun  control  leg- 
islation that  the  owner  would  be  defense- 
less, it  would  be  possible  to  find  omselves 
with  a  dramatic  Increase  of  theft  and /or 
assault.  I  can  cite  specific  examples 
which  show  the  posses.sion  of  firearms 
sei-ves  to  deter  crime: 

First.  New  York  City  poUcemen  were 
permitted  to  moonlight  as  cab  drivers  in 
1967  and  cab  robberies  fell  by  over  a 

Second.  In  Orlando,  Fla..  after  a  weU 
publicized  police  shooting  course  for 
women,  violent  crimes  declined  sharply 


Third.  Responding  to  a  rash  of  rob- 
beries in  Detroit  in  1966.  a  grocery  asso- 
ciation sponsored  shooting  clinics  A  few 
holdups  fizzled  and  their  would  be  per- 
petrators wound  up  between  hospital 
sheets  with  the  result  that  robberies 
dropped  from  86  to  10  per  month;  and 

Fourth.  Hunting  States  in  this  countrj' 
tend  to  have  lower  rates  of  assault  and 
robbery.  While  many  factors  are  respon- 
sible for  this,  it  is  suspected  that  one  sig- 
nificant reason  is  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  potential  criminal  that  he 
may  be  confronted  by  a  firearm  in  the 
course  of  his  endeavor. 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
solve  our  crime  problem  by  arming  our 
citizenry  to  the  teeth  and  urging  them  to 
shoot  anytime  they  perceive  another  un- 
der suspicious  circumstances.  It  Is  to  sug- 
gest that  we  may  substantially  increase 
the  rate  of  ciime  in  this  country  by  sup- 
pi-essing  the  ownership  of  guns,. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  increasing 
crime  rates,  gun  control  legislation  would 
create  whole  new  classes  of  criminals. 
Consider  two  such  Instances: 

First.  Anytime  something  is  banned  or 
restricted,  a  new  field  of  criminal  en- 
deavor is  created  for  those  who  would 
actively  circumvent  the  law  by  produc- 
ing and  selling  the  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted item. 
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Second.  A  ban  or  restriction  would 
make  criminals  out  of  a  multitude  of  gun 
owners  who  would  simply  refuse  to  regis- 
ter or  surrender  their  guns. 

In  slioit.  gun  control  legislation  will 
ti-oate  thousands  of  criminals  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  a  few. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject.  It  might 
be  appropri'te  to  consider  just  how  few 
runs  in  th!;;  country  arc  u.sed  for  the 
rcipctration  of  crime.  For  purposes  of  an 
examrlc  let  us  take  the  latest  avaUable 
figme^j  from  the  most  serlou.*;  of  all  crime, 
murdei-.  There  were  17,123  murders  com- 
mitted in  tlie  United  States  during  1973 
Fifty-three  percent  of  these  were  by 
handsun,  or  9,075.  It  is  conservatively 
sucssed  that  there  arc  40  million  hand- 
guns in  the  United  States.  Assuming  that 
a  diiTeient  handgun  was  u;:ed  in  each  of 
these  murders,  this  means  that  less  than 
two  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  handguns  were  used  to  murder. 
Would  we  penalize  99.93  percent  of  the 
handgun  owners  In  this  country  in  an 
attempt  to  get  at  those  murderous  few? 
Even  if  W3  tried  I  do  not  see  how  w 
could  be  suctessful.  It  would  literally  be 
like  looking  for  a  twig  in  a  longjam. 

At  the  same  time,  none  of  this  search- 
ing through  the  logjam  would  be  without 
a  price  tag.  Let  us,  for  examole  con- 
sider tlie  cost  of  a  nationwide  handgun 
license-registration  law.  Take  our  figure 
of  40  million  handguns.  Mayor  Lindsay 
estimated  in  1968  that  the  cost  of  issuing 
a  handgun  permit  in  Nev/  York  City  was 
$72.87.  At  that  figure,  it  would  have  cost 
us  about  $3  biUion  to  issue  handgun  per- 
mits in  1968.  Registration— involving  in- 
spection, recording,  copying,  filing,  and 
so  forth— would  ea.sily  cost  an  additional 
billion.  That  is  $4  billion  in  1968  costs-  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  law  enforce- 
ment budget  of  the  country  for  that  year 
And  if  we  went  farther  to  license  and  reg- 
ister aU  firearms  the  cost  would  be  be- 
yond staggering.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  five  long  guns  for  every  hand- 
gun in  the  country. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  gun  control 
programs  and  their  dubious  merit.  I  am 
supporting  legislation  during  this  session 
of  Congress  which  would  repeal  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  and  impose  greater 
penalties  on  those  who  would  perpetrate 
crime  through  the  use  of  a  fli-carm.  The 
Gun  Control  Act  serves  only  to  bear  out 
my  promise  that  fireanns  legislation  Is 
an  extravagance  the  taxpayer  cannot  af- 
ford. The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  has  been  charged  with  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  and  their  budget 
has  risen  from  $36  million  hi  fiscal  year 
1968  to  $76  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 
Tniis  Increase  is  principally  due  to  the 
Bureau's  responsibility  to  administer  the 
act.  Further,  because  of  limited  finances 
the  Bureau  Is  by  no  means  fully  Imple- 
menUng  the  act.  To  do  that  the  Bureau 
estimates  It  would  need  an  additional 
$278  million  and  9,506  new  agents 

If  we  have  millions  of  doUars  to  spend 
In  the  name  of  crime  control,  let  us  put 
the  money  directly  into  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  where  it  is  desperately 
needed.  Further,  without  spending  any 
money,  we  can  Increase  penalties  on  those 
using  firearms  to  commit  crime.  In  the 
scheme  of  our  criminal  laws  we  import 
more  serious  penalties  on  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  with  deadly  weapon.s  but  no 
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I  wish  the  Nutrition  Today  Society 
even  greater  success  in  its  second  year  of 
activity  on  behalf  of  improved  nutrition. 
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FOUR      CALIFORNIANS      AWARDED 
NATIONAL    MEDAL    OF    SCIENCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  want 
to  take  this  oppoitimity  to  commend 
13  distinguished  Amsricans  who  were 
recently  recognized  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  science,  mathematics,  and  en- 
gineering development. 

On  June  23,  1975,  President  Ford  an- 
nounced the  1974  recipients  of  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science.  Tlie  86th  Con- 
gress established  the  medal  in  1959  to 
provide  special  recognition  for  indi- 
viduals who  had  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  physical,  biological, 
mathematical,  or  engineering  sciences. 
This  year's  winners  were  selected  from 
among  204  distmguished  and  able  indi- 
viduals nominated  by  univei-sities,  pro- 
fessional societies  and  the  National 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  Engineering. 
It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  note  that 
4  of  the  13  recipients  pursue  their  re- 
search at  institutions  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  the  13  National 
Medal  of  Science  winners  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcocn  as 
follows: 

Nicholaas  Bloembergeii,  Professor  oi  Ap. 
plied  Physics,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
-Alassachusetts. 

Britton  Chcnce,  Director  of  the  Johnson 
Research  Foundation  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Biophysics,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Erwin  Chargaff,  Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Medicine,  New  York. 
New  York. 

Paul  J.  Flory.  Jackson-Wood  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Stanford  Unlversitv,  Stanford, 
California. 

William  A.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Physics, 
California  Institute  of  Technologv.  Pasadena 
California. 

Kurt  Godel,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton.  New 
Jersey. 

Rudolph  Kompfner.  Director,  Electronics 
and  Radio  Research,  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  Holmdel,  New  Jersey. 

James  Van  Oundla  Neel.  Lee  R.  Dice  Pro- 
fessor of  Human  Genetics,  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Micix- 
igan. 

Linus  Carl  Pauling.  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford.  California. " 

Ralph  Brazelton  Peck,  Consulting  Founda- 
tion Engineer.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Kenneth  S.  Pltzer,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  BerkeleV' 
California. 

James  A.  Shannon,  Special  Adviser  to  Pres- 
Ident,  Rockefeller  University,  New  York,  New 
Vork. 

Abel  Wolniau,  Profes-sor  Emeritus,  Sanitarr 
Engineering,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Ciuversltv 
Baltimore,  Maiyland. 


CONTROVERSY  OVER  CONSUMER 
PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 
CONSIDERATION  OF  BAN  ON 
HANDGUN  AMMUNITION 

Mr  McCLURE,  Mr.  Pre4;ident.  I  dare- 
say there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  Senate 


who  is  not  keenly  aware  of  the  current 
controversy  involving  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission's  consider- 
ation of  a  ban  wi  handgun  ammunition. 
This  Congress  has  been  deluged  with 
mail  against  such  a  ban — ^mail  from  lit- 
erally millions  of  Americans  who  buy 
and  use  handgun  ammunition  for  legiti- 
mate purposes:  For  sport  or  for  protec- 
tion of  their  homes  or  businesses.  This 
is  indeed  a  consumer  issue — where  the 
consumers  of  a  specific  product  have 
made  their  wishes  to  be  left  alone  abim- 
dantly  clear.  Purely  and  simply,  this  so- 
called  protection  in  the  form  of  any 
effort  to  ban  ammunition  or  fireai-ms  by 
CPSC  amounts  to  backdoor  gun  control. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
reported  out  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
1975,  S.  644 — a  measure  that  as  origi- 
nally drafted  would  have  proliibited  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
from  regulating  any  aspect  of  firearms, 
firearms  ammunition,  or  components  of 
either.  That  original  language  is  virtu- 
ally identical  to  a  CPSC  gun-control 
prohibition  reported  out  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  H.R.  6844. 

However,  because  of  a  confused  mark- 
up session  of  S.  644  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  that  prohibition  lan- 
guage was  drastically  altered,  and.  as 
reported,  might  well  give  the  CPSC  a 
loophole  to  consider  banning  ammimi- 
tion. 

When  the  Senate  reconvenes.  I  shall 
introduce  an  amendment  to  S.  644  that 
would  simply  substitute  for  the  Senate 
prohibition  language  the  House  language 
against  any  CPSC  regulation  of  any  as- 
pect of  firearms  or  ammunition  so  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  conference  over  what 
Congress  intends. 


MARIANA  EXPECTATIONS  RUN 
HIGH  AFTER  PLEBISCITE  ON 
U.S.  TIES 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  Piesident. 
Americans  are  beginning  to  hear  some- 
thing about  tlie  new  colony  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  create  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  course,  tills  is  as  it 
should  be  because  Americans  have  been 
committed  by  the  administration  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  making  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Mariana  Islands  citizers  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  the  right  to 
know  where  our  money  is  going  and  for 
what  reason.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
not  finding  out  what  Is  going  on  from  tlie 
administration  which  made  promises  and 
signed  agreements  in  oiu-  name.  Instead, 
we  know  about  events  in  Micronesia  from 
what  we  read  in  tlie  newspapers. 

Before  long,  Congress  is  going  to  con- 
sider how  much  the  Presidents  repre- 
sentatives have  promised  the  people  of 
the  Marianas  in  order  to  convince  tliem 
to  vote  to  become  Americans  and  to  open 
their  islands  to  the  Pentagon's  base- 
builders.  If  we  are  not  careful,  however, 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  merely  to  ratify 
what  has  been  done,  without  a  thought 
for  the  international  and  military  im- 
plications acquisition  of  a  new  colony 
represents.  Least  we  think  this  is  hardly 
an  important  issue  in  these  times,  we 


should  remember  that  absorbing  these 
islands  will  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions 
In  direct  costs  over  many  years.  In  addi- 
tion it  might  be  the  first  step  In  tacitly 
authorizing  the  construction  of  multibil- 
lion-dollar  bases,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Marianas  will  undoubtedly  be  public 
wards  forever. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  19  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  reporting  the 
reactions  of  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
Marianas  following  Tuesdays  plebiscite 
in  which  union  witli  the  United  States 
was  endorsed.  You  will  notice  that  all  of 
those  who  favor  the  outcome,  oonsidei 
their  potential  new  status  a  dream  come 
true.  And  well  they  should  because  they 
clearly  see  the  door  of  the  Treasui-y 
openmg  up  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  local 
cultural  values  and  minority  peoples  con- 
sider colonization  a  threat  to  their  way 
of  life.  Still  others,  perhaps  most,  simply 
do  not  understand  what  has  happened 
and  what  colonization  will  mean,  in  gen- 
eral, the  article  shows  what  a  poor  "edu- 
cational campaign"  advocates  of  com- 
monwealth status  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  tajcpayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M.\ni.*MA  E.XPECTAIIONS  RlN  HiCH  An-fcB 

PLEBiscrrE  ON  U.S.  Ties 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

SisiTE,  Mariana  Islands,  June  18. Jose 

Cruz  paraded  across  the  courtroom  here  on 
Salpan  clapping  his  hands  over  his  head  and 
chortling:  "I've  become  an  unofficial  Amer- 
ican citizen  tonight.  I'm  changing  mv 
name  to  Joe  Smith." 

Mr.  Cruz  walkod  past  a  blackboard  on 
which  were  recorded  the  unofficial  returns  of 
a  plebiscite  yesterday.  The  voters  voiced  their 
approval  of  a  plan  under  which  the  14,000 
people  In  the  northern  Marianas  would  be- 
come Americans  and  these  Pacific  islands  a 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States. 

The  vote  was  just  the  first  step  In  the  proc- 
ess toward  commonwealth  status.  The  steps 
include  Congressional  approval  of  the  pro- 
posal. Presidential  approval  of  a  constitution, 
and  approval  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
CotUHil  of  the  separation  of  the  northern 
Marianas  from  the  trusteeship  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  under  which  the  United  States  has 
admlnisiered  these  islands  since  1947. 

But  there  were  expectations  that  every- 
thing would  be  accomplished  by  1980  or  1981 . 
or  possibly  sooner.  For  the  islanders,  that 
means  a  national  identity  after  thiee  cen- 
turies of  Spanish,  German.  Japanese,  and 
Amcnoan  colonial  rule. 

BtNEFITt,   E.XPEClrn 

MO.-.1  people  here  also  expect  economic 
benefits  to  improve  life  after  30  vears  of  in- 
dliTerent  American  administration  that  has 
left  Saipan.  the  main  island  of  the  chain, 
what  an  American  official  privately  called 
"an  island  slum." 

But  the  Marianas.  especiaUy  Mr.  Cruz's 
Island  of  Tinian,  three  miles  south  of  Sai- 
pan, will  most  likely  become  a  major  mili- 
tary ba.se.  Moreover,  some  think  the  promise 
of  economic  benefits  has  been  o\-erdone. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  them,"  said  an  American 
resident.  'Theyre  not  going  to  get  what  thev 
expect." 

Even  so,  the  tone  was  optimistic. 

"We  want  to  be  identified  as  Americans," 
Mr.  Cruz  said.  'The  Spanish  called  this  place 
the  Islands  of  Thieves,  the  Ladrones.  But 
they  did  bring  us  Christianity.  The  Germans 
started  the  copra  business  and  homestead- 
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Ing  so  that  people  could  own  tholr  own  Irjid. 
But  they  and  the  Japanese  faU3d  to  give  ua 
human  rlghta.  Under  the  Americana,  for  the 
first  time  we  got  democratic  values  and  wo 
caa  send  our  children  to  school. 

•  I  know  why  the  American  military  like 
Tiulan.  Ifs  flat  and  there  are  few  people  and 
all  of  those  are  In  one  village.  But  there's  no 
doctor  or  ho^ltal,  and  no  high  school,  and 
not  much  employment,  and  no  shipping  to 
take  oiw  agricultural  products  to  a  market 
That's  why  we're  willing  to  accept  the  mill- 
tary,  to  get  the  other  things  ve  need.  That's 
the  sacrifice  we  have  to  put  up  with." 

LOOKIKG  rOR  U.S.  AXD 

Edward  Pangellnan.  the  chairman  of  the 
Marianas  PoUtlcal  status  Oommlsalou  which 
negotiated  the  commouwealih  covenant  with 
American  officials,  said  he  expected  a  dra- 
maUc  Improvement  in  life  once  common- 
wealth was  achieved. 

"When  Congress  approves  the  covenant " 
he  said,  "we  will  get  8l.5-mlllion  in  planning 
money.  We  can  start  planning  for  the  $14- 
mlUton  we  will  get  each  year  after  that. 
we're  going  to  be  able  to  upgrade  the  quaUty 
Of  government  services  and  our  Infrastruc- 
,  ture,  to  reorganize  our  legislature,  and  get 
our  constitutional  convention  started.  For 
the  first  time,  we  will  have  money  for  oti- 
needs— roads,  hospitals,  power." 

Not  everyone  is  so  optimistic.  Felix  R 
Rabaullmta,  who  was  among  those  who  led 
the  opposition  to  the  conunonwealth  cove- 
nant, said: 

"The  people  do  not  understand  what's  hi 
that  covenant.  The  bad  wa.snt  mentioned 
The  people  are  saying  Now  I'm  poor  but  I'll 
be  much  better  off  after.'  But  if  the  people 
understood,  they  would  not  agree." 

Mr.  Rabaullman  contended  that  the  terms 
Of  the  60-year  lease  of  land  for  military  pur- 
poses, with  an  option  to  renew  for  another 
SO  years,  were  wrong. 

il*^?  '*"*  shoiUd  have  been  .shorter,"  he 
said,  "so  that  the  ne.\t  general  ion  could  have 
some  say  In  the  lease." 

4.  ^*.VJ!**  **'•*  ^^^  ^*°*'  **3  worth  more  than 
the  •l».6-mlUlou  single  payment  for  iw 
years  of  tise. 

"Many  people  don's  see  anv  benefit  in  be- 
coming American  citizens,"  he  added.  "But 
there  s  no  dlsadvanrane  either.  They're  just 
indlfierent." 

He  added  that  he  was  worried,  lest  the 
local  culture  "break  up"  under  the  impact 
from  the  outside. 

AW  ETHNIC  MIXTTBE 

Mr.  Rabaullman's  unhapplness  with  plans 
for  conunonwealth  status  also  had  an  under- 
tono  of  fear— fear  of  discrimination.  He  Is  a 
Carolinian  on  an  Island  dominated  by  Cham- 
orros,  who  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the 
12.000  people  on  Salpan. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Marianas  today 
are  a  mixture  of  races  and  ethnic  group.s  the 
consequence  of  migration  and  conquest  The 
original  Chamorros,  who  may  themselves 
have  been  a  mixture  of  Asians  and  Polyne- 
sians from  the  South  Pacific,  nearly  disap- 
peared  under  Spanish  rule  or  disease  in  Uie 
16th  century. 

Today  s  Ghamorros  are  descendants  of  the 
original  Cliamorros,  Spaniards  and  Filipinos 
The  other  major  ethnic  group  is  the  Caro- 
linians, or  people  from  the  Caroline  Islands 
to  the  south.  They  are  reUted  to  the  Malays 
and  came  here  abont  150  years  ago  to  settle. 

There  are  also  traces  of  the  Germans,  who 
took  the  Ulands  when  the  United  states  did 
not  want  them  after  the  Spanlah^-American 
War  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Alter 
that  came  the  Japanese,  who  seized  the  Is- 
lands from  the  Germans  in  1914  and  held 
them  until  1944.  Finally  came  the  Americans 
As  a  result  of  these  varying  Influences  various 
languages  are  spoken  here. 

The  Chamorro  and  CazoUnlan  communities 
are  deeply  split,  with  Intermarriage  discour- 
aged, certain  Jobs  held  only  by  persons  from 
one  or  the  other,  and  separate  living  are.is. 
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Mr.   PERCY.    Mr 
body  knows,  I  am  an 
discriminatory  open 
a  strong  supporter  of 
its  philosophy  of  a  free 
goods  and  services, 
the  only  legislative 
the  trade  policy  of 
Numerous  small  but 
portant  phrases,   . 
exist  in  a  myriad  of  ._„ 
restrict  trade  or  play 
local,  regional,  or  na 
such  case  is  the  buy 
of  the  Defense 

I  do  not  disagi-ee, 
it  in  ill  our  national 
protect  and  preserve  . 
the  United  States  that  _ 
national  defense  but  ar( 
context  cf  the  world 
dustiies     should     be 
through  direct  grants, 
they  should  be  coverec 
financial  umbrella  such 
ican  clause.  This  is  a 
way  of  supporting  ._ 
when  we  need  every  do 
for  defense  to  be  spent 
Recently  this  entire 
American  clause  of  the 
priations  Act  was 
House  committee  by 
president  of  the  U.S 
World  Economy.  I  ask  „ 
sent  that  Mr.  Steinberg 
printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  „ 
mony  was  ordered  to 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
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defense  Is  Involved.  The  affected  Industries — 
those  that  produce  the  products  designated 
for  Buy  American  protection  and  those  that 
consimie  these  products — are  producing 
^oods  for  natlonal-seciuity  piuposes  and 
hence  deserve  much  more  careful  attention 
iliun  these  Buy  American  provisions  (tex- 
uies  since  the  mld-1950's  and  specialty 
ir.etals  since  1972)  reflect. 

OTHER  EXAMPLES 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Buy  American 
strictures  in  the  Defense  appropriations  law 
are  akin  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  notori- 
ous example  of  Irresponsible  recourse  to  Im- 
port controls  for  national-security  pur- 
poses— the  imposition  of  import  quotas  on 
oil  in  1959  (under  the  national -security 
clause  of  the  trade-agreements  law)  without 
a  coherent  petroleum  policy  geared  to  the 
needs  of  national  security  and  the  total  na- 
tional Interest.  If  there  had  been  such  a  co- 
herent petroleum  policy,  carefully  moni- 
tored, the  present  energy  crisis  might  have 
been  averted  or  at  least  alleviated. 

Another  example  of  faulty  national-secu- 
Ity  policy  in  Import  controls  concerns  De- 
fense procurement  itself.  The  Defense  de- 
partment, by  executive  discretion,  gives  Buy 
American  assistance  to  producers  of  smaU 
baU  bearings.  Producers  of  larger  products 
in  this  industry  get  escape-clause  tariff 
relief.  Tet  tbere  is  no  coherent,  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  government  assistance  to  any 
sector  at  this  Important  industry.  There  Is 
no  clear  evidence  that  the  industry's  real 
problems  and  real  needs,  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  are  getting  the  coherent  con- 
cern and  systematic  reassessment — with  ap- 
propriate accotmtabillty  to  Congress — which 
one  has  reason  to  expect  from  a  government 
shouldered  with  basic  re4>onsibillty  for  the 
nation's  defense  capability. 

OVERALL   APPRAISAL   OF  IMPORT   CONTROLS 

To  think  that  Import  controls,  whether  or 
not  involving  government  contracts,  are  in 
themselves  a  commendable,  constructive  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  of  ailing  industries 
and  the  needs  of  the  nation  Is  lazy  thinking 
and  Irresponsible  policy.  The  Defense  budget 
offers  a  slgniflcant  opportunity  to  correct 
past  mistakes  of  this  kind. 

If  Congress  is  this  year  not  Inclined,  for 
time  or  other  reasons,  to  subject  the  Buy 
American  sections  of  the  current  Defense 
appropriations  bill  to  the  reassessment  I 
have  proposed  the  least  it  can  and  shonld  do 
Is  program  for  later  decisions  an  appraisal 
ol  all  Import-restriction  policies  affecting 
Defense  procurement.  Ths  should  be  done  for 
many  worthy  purposes  including  greater 
economy  In  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
more  enlightened  attention  to  the  strength 
and  reliability  of  our  defense-production  in- 
dustries. The  time  has  come  to  cleanse  the 
Defense  budget  of  all  import-restricting  dis- 
tortions that  are  not  part  of  and  indispensa- 
ble to  a  coherent  policy  of  constructive  as- 
sistance to  industries  whose  need  for  govern- 
ment help  has  been  clearly  established. 

This  appraisal  should  Include  an  assess- 
ment (not  yet  made,  to  my  knowledge)  of 
the  desirability  of  continuing  the  50  percent 
Buy  American  differential  which  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  has  been  applied  to  overall 
Defense  prociwement  since  1962.  If  this  and 
the  Buy  American  regulations  on  specific 
products  are  to  be  continued,  let  us  be  siu-e 
they  are  really  needed  and  that  they  are 
really  worth  whatever  they  cost,  financially 
and  otherwise.  If  the  Buy  American  stric- 
tures on  specialty  metals,  textiles  and  ball 
bearings  are  to  be  continued,  they  should  be 
cast  and  systematically  reviewed  in  the 
framework  of  a  cc^erent  ^lecialty-metals 
Pclicy,  a  coherent  textiles  policy  and  a  co- 
herent ball-bearings  policy.  In  this  way,  the 
Bovemment  and  the  people  can  get  a  clear 
Idea  of  the  need  for  such  contrtrts,  how  they 
are  woridng,  what  they  cost,  and  what  means 
might  be  found  to  phase  out  these  subsidies 
as  luickly  as  possible. 


(The  views  expressed  in  this  testimony  are 
those  of  the  witness,  and  do  not  necessarily 
In  every  detaU  represent  those  of  the  V&. 
Coimcll  for  an  Open  World  Economy  and 
Its  trustees.  The  Coimcil  is  engaged  in  a 
research  and  public-education  program  con- 
cerned with  the  merits.  Instruments  and 
problems  of  progress  toward  an  open  Inter- 
national economic  systenL ) 


RIGHT  OF  A  BANK  SHAREHOLDER 
TO  INSPECT  THE  LIST  OP  SHARE- 
HOLDERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  revealing  series 
of  letters  between  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  myself,  because  it  so 
beautifully  illustrates  the  tendency  of 
regulators  to  become  captives  of  the  In- 
dustry they  regulate,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  big  Washington  law  firms. 
And  the  story  has  a  happy  ending. 

The  tale  begins  when  a  young  reporter 
named  David  Rothman  decided  to  write 
an  article  on  who  controls  several  of 
Washington.  D.C.'s  banks.  Being  aa  en- 
terprising reporter,  Mr.  Rothman  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  a  provision  of  title 
12  of  the  United  States  Code  which  per- 
mits a  shareholder  in  a  nation  al  bank 
to  examine  the  list  of  other  shareiiokien. 
Mr.  Rothman  did  the  obvious  thing;  he 
purchased  one  share  <rf  stock  in  the  first 
bank  on  his  list,  Madison  National,  and 
showed  up  bright  and  early  with  his  one 
share  and  requested  to  see  the  list. 

Despite  the  clarity  of  the  law,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  bank  insisted  that  Mr.  Roth- 
man had  no  such  right,  and  Instead  of 
showing  him  the  list  they  diowed  him 
the  door.  Mr.  Rothman  then  sought  re- 
dress from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  regulates  nftt<o"al  banks.  He 
also  sent  a  letter  to  me.  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  asking  that  I 
use  my  good  offices  to  see  that  the  Comp- 
tn^ler  did  his  Job.  The  ComptroUer.  in- 
cidentally. Is  a  former  lobbyist  for  ftie 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Next,  Madison  National  retained  the 
prestigious  law  firm  of  Arnold  li  Por- 
ter, which  wrote  a  remarkable  brief 
contending  that  the  law  did  not  mean 
what  it  said,  and  that  since  Mr.  Roth- 
man did  not  have  a  bona  fide  business 
purpose,  but  merely  a  commercial  motive 
to  sell  his  article,  the  law  did  not  apply 
to  him.  I  do  not  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  "business"  and  "commer- 
cial," but  in  any  case  AnuAd  li  Porter 
argued  that  as  a  reporter,  Mr.  Rothman 
had  fewer  rights  tiian  other  petHile. 

Now  comes  the  best  part.  Tlie  Comp- 
troller wrote  me  a  letter  saying  in  effect, 
"If  Am<dd  ft  Porter  says  it  is  so,  it 
must  be  so,"  and  he  suggested  that  Mr. 
Rothman  sue.  Let  me  at  this  point  In- 
clude the  text  of  the  relevant  statute, 
because  it  has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unambiguous  Congress  has  ever  written. 

The  president  and  cashier  of  every  national 
banking  associaUon  shall  cause  to  be  kept 
at  all  times  a  full  and  correct  list  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  the  shareholders 
in  the  association,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each.  In  the  office  where  its  busineas 
is  transacted.  Such  list  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  Inspection  of  all  the  shareholders  and 
creditors  of  the  association,  and  the  officers 
authorised  to  assess  taxes  under  State 
authority,  during  business  hours  of  each  day 
in  which  business  may  be  legaUy  transacted. 
A  copy  of  such  list,  verified  by  oath  of  such 


president  or  cashier,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  within  ten 
days  of  any  demand  therefor  made  by  him. 

So  the  Comptioller  poUtely  declined  to 
enforce  the  law.  I  then  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  research  the  question,  and 
not  surprismgly  the  Library  found  that 
the  law  meant  pretty  much  what  it  said. 
I  also  wrote  the  Comptroller  suggesting 
that  he  might  want  to  have  his  own  legal 
department  research  the  question,  rather 
than  taking  the  word  of  Arnold  &  Por- 
ter, who  are  not  exactly  neutral  in  the 
dispute.  And  I  again  asked  that  he  see 
that  the  law  be  enforced. 

At  that  point,  one  of  the  Comptrollor's 
assistants  telephoned  one  of  my  assist- 
ants to  say  that  they  were  sorry,  btit  they 
still  agreed  with  Arnold  &  Porter.  I 
then  hinted  that  this  all  might  be  a  use- 
ful matter  to  explore  at  a  heariitg.  The 
ComptroUer  agreed  to  go  ahead  and  have 
his  own  legal  department  study  the  law 
and  decide  whether  it  meant  what  Is  said. 

Meanwhile,  magically,  Arnold  ft  Por- 
ter decided  that  even  thou^  they  stUI 
felt  that  the  law  meant  otherwise,  their 
cUttit.  Uadison  National  might  as  wcU 
be  good  gU3^  and  let  Mr.  Rothman  aee 
the  list.  In  the  meantime,  the  comptrol- 
ler had  been  advised  by  Arnold  ft  Por- 
ter that  Mr.  Rothman  had  lost  inter- 
est, and  the  issue  was  therefore  moot. 
While  that  would  certainly  have  been 
understandable,  since  he  bad  been  cet- 
ting  the  runaround  for  6  monttai.  in  fact 
Mr.  Rothman  Is  a  persistent  fdlow,  and 
again  he  arrived  at  the  bank  to  examine 
the  list. 

Well,  the  bank  executives  said  he  could 
look  at  the  list,  but  not  i^otocc^Hr  it,  so 
Mr.  Rothman  copied  down  several  hun- 
dred names  longhand,  and  premmably 
he  is  now  hard  at  wch^  on  his  story.  The 
happy  ending  is  that  the  other  day  tlie 
General  Counsel  of  the  Compto>IIer^  Of- 
fice completed  his  review  of  the  cases, 
and  though  his  language  is  »TqiiiiifHf^j 
hedged,  he  too  now  agrees  that  the  law 
means  what  it  says  after  alL  So  perhaps 
this  served  some  useful  purpoee. 

I  am  sure  that  now  when  o«h«-  share- 
holders wish  to  find  out  who  has  con- 
trolling interest  in  their  banks,  the 
Comptroller's  Office,  armed  wtth  their 
new  knowledge,  will  be  pleased  to  coop- 
erate in  assisting  shardsolders  in  eaer- 
cismg  their  rights  under  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  en- 
tire correspondttice  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows : 

Madison  Natiokal  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  17, 1974. 

Dear  Mr.  RonmAM:  This  ts  in  teqmnae 
to  your  request  to  me  IPrMay  for  p— — trittm 
to  examine  and  copy  the  list  of  shartiioKten 
of  Madison  National  Bank. 

Our  records  indicate  that  a  certiflcat»  for 
one  share  of  stock  in  this  Bank  was  issued 
to  you  on  December  2,  1974.  You  have  sUted 
that  you  wish  to  inspect  the  stockholder  list 
In  connection  with  your  preparation  of  an 
article  that  you  are  planning  to  submit  to 
the  Washlngtonlan  Magazine  dealing  in  part 
with  certain  stockholders  of  this  Bank. 

Under  the  circometances.  X  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  purpose  of  your  request  la  not 
within  the  Intended  scope  of  section  62  of 
Title  12  of  the  United  States  Code.  Accord- 
ingly, we  will  be  unable  to  permit  you  to 
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Inspect  and  copy  the  list  of  stockholders  of 
the  Bank. 

At  your  request.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  your  attorney,  Mr.  John  Brown 
at  the  Corporate  Accountability  Research 
tironp. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lovis  C.  Paladini, 
Cliairiiiun  oj  the  Board 

and  President. 
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Feukuary  11,  1975. 
Hon.  James  E.  S.miih, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency . 
Wa^liington.  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Smith:  r  iindeiMtaiKl  liiat  Mr. 
David  Rothman  has  requested  the  assistance 
of  your  office  In  obtaining  access  to  a  list  of 
persons  holding  stock  in  the  Madison  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  of  Washington.  D.C.  It.  is  my 
understanding  that  Section  62  of  USC  12  au- 
thorizes stockholders  of  a  national  bank  to 
obtain  access  to  the  bank's  list  of  stockhold- 
ers during  normal  business  hours. 

Mr.  Rothman  indicates  that  he  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Madison  National  Bank  and 
that  he  is  preparing  an  article  on  banking 
for  the  Washingtonlan  Magazine.  He  further 
indicates  that  the  Bank  has  rerused  him  ac- 
cesa  to  its  stockbolders  list  on  the  grounds 
that  12  USC  82  does  not  contemplate  the 
release  of  such  Information  for  the  purposes 
desired  by  Mr.  Rothman.  I  am  curious  as  to 
liow  the  Bank  arrived  at  this  position,  since 
a  literal  reading  of  the  statute  does  not  con- 
dition access  on  the  purpose  for  which  in- 
formation is  to  be  u.sed. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reviewing  this 
matter  and  taking  whatever  action  is  con- 
sistent with  the  law  and  your  responsibilitv 
la  assisting  Mr.  Rothman  to  obtain  a  list 
or  stockholders  from  the  Madison  National 
Bank. 

Sincerely. 

William  Proxmire,  Chairman. 

The  Administrator  op  National 

Bawks, 
Washington.  D.C.  March.  14,  1975 
Hon.  WlLUAK  Pkoxmixe. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Homing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  V.S.  Senate,  Waihina- 
ton.  D.C. 
Dear     Senator     Proxmire:     Please     refer 
to  your  letter  of  February  11,  1975,  relative 
to  the  request  by  Mr.  David  Rothman  for 
assistance  of  this  Office  in  obtaining  access 
to  a  list  of  persons  holding  stock  in  the 
M^lson  National  Bank  of  Washington.  D  C 
we  are  enclosing  herewith  for  your  infor- 
mation a  copy  of  the  memorandum  dated 
January  24.   1975,  aubmltted  by  Arnold  & 
Porter,  attorneys  for  the  bank,  in  Justlflca- 
aon  for  the  bank's  position  In  refusing  Mr 
Rothman  access  to  the  banks  shareholders' 
use* 

Upon  review  of  this  matter  there  would 
appear  to  be  sufficient  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Judiciary  would,  in  the  circumstances, 
compel  the  bank  to  make  the  lUt  accessible 
to  Mr.  Rothman  so  that  it  u  deemed  Inap- 
pn^rUte  for  this  Office  to  inltute  action 
to  compel  the  bank,  m  this  instance,  to  make 
the  list  available. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a  copy 
of  Bhareholdera'  llat  of  the  bank,  filed  In 
connecUon  with  ita  organization  certificate 
to  avalUble  for  inspection  in  the  PubUc  Dis- 
closure Files  of  this  Office  and  Mr.  Rothman 
Has  been  advised  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 
,  James  B.  SMrrR. 

Cotnpt roller  of  the  Currency. 

Arnold  ti  Porter. 

January  24. 1975. 
Memoramouk 
To:  Office  of  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency 
Subject:  Right  of  a  NaUonal  Bank  Share- 
bolder  To  Inspect  the  List  of  Sharehold- 
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financial  corporation  have  been  acquired  for 
the  express  ptu-pose"  of  making  the  appll- 
cation  for  inspection.  Ibid.* 

The  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  has 
himself  recognized  the  "proper  puipose" 
qualification  on  the  right  of  in.spectlon.  In 
\9bZ.  when  Congress  had  before  It  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  from  section  62  the 
requirement  that  national  banks  file  their 
;l.\reholder  lists  annually  with  the  Comp- 
tri>!ler,  he  was  asked  whether  shareholders 
coiUd  Inspect  copies  of  the  list  in  his  pos- 
session. In  explaining  why  he  refused  to 
allow  inspection  of  copies  filed  with  him  the 
Comptroller,  citing  the  Lorge  case,  stated 
that: 

"If  the  bank  had  any  legitimate  grounds 
for  denying  such  inspection  this  office  should 
not  defeat  such  right,  for  in  at  least  one 
decided  case  the  court  indicated  that  it 
would  not  compel  a  bank  to  permit  Inspec- 
tion of  the  list  of  shareholders  for  what 
it  called  an  illegitimate  purpose." 

Hearings  on  H.R.  4004  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  83d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  15  (1953). 

The  most  recent  case  dealing  with  this 
issue  under  section  62  is  the  decision  of 
an  Intermediate  appellate  court  In  Cali- 
fornia in  Most  V.  First  National  Bank  of  San 
Diego,  246  Cal.  App.  2d  425.  54  Cal.  Rptr.  669 
(1966).  The  court  found  no  gtUdlng  federal 
court  decision,  and,  accordingly,  referred  to 
prior  California  decisions  Interpreting  an 
earlier  California  statute  that,  like  section 
62,  contained  no  express  limitations  on  the 
right  of  inspection.  On  the  basis  of  these 
pre-1917  state  decisions  it  sustained  the 
claim  that  motive  was  not  relevant  under 
section  62. 

Most  can  be  distinguished  or  limited  on 
several  grounds,  however.  First,  the  "proper 
purpose"  Issue  was  considered  In  that  case  In 
the  context  of  the  bank's  efforts  to  learn, 
through  pre-trial  discovery,  what  In  fact  the 
plaintiff's  purpose  was  In  seeking  inspec- 
tion.  The   case   may   therefore   be   read   to 
stand  only  for  the  proposition  that  where 
no  purpose  is  stated  by  the  applicant  the 
court  will  not  compel  him  to  disclose  It.  In 
the  present  case,  there  is  no  qtiestlon  about 
Mr.  Rothman's  purpose;   he  frankly  stated 
it,  and  It  is,  we  believe,  clearly  an  "Improper" 
one  under  the  common  law  test.  Second,  the 
court   in   Most   itself  recognized   that '  the 
modern  tendency  is  to  deny  inspection  where 
improper  motives  are  shown,  and  It  sug- 
gested that  if  the  Issue  were  to  be  examined 
afresh  today  by  a  California  court.  It  might 
weU  conclude  that  California's  pre-1917  "un- 
qualified" statute  was  merely  declaratory  of 
the  common   law  rule  reqtUring  a  propc- 
purpose  as  a  condition  of  Inspection.  54  cal 
Rptr.   at   673.   Thus,   while   Most  pays   lip 
service  to  the  notion  that  a  shareholder's 
right  under  section  62  Is  "absolute,"  it  can- 
not  be   considered   a   compelling  precedent 
for  Mr.  Rothman's  case. 

As  the  court  in  Afost  intimated,  the  fact 
that  statutory  right  of  Inspection  Is  not  ex- 
pressly qualified  by  a  "proper  purpose"  lUn- 
itation  Is  not  neccssarUy  dispositive  of  an 
issue  such  as  that  raised  by  Mr.  Rothman's 
request.  Courts  have  frequently  held  that 
such  "unqualified"  statutes  are  merely  decla- 
ratory  of  the  common  law  right  of  inspec 
1.?^  and  subject  to  the  same  qualifications 
and  conditions  that  characterize  the  common 
™^.K  •w^^"*^"'8  particularly  the  require- 
ment that  the  Uispectlon  be  sought  In  good 
iHuh  and  for  a  proper  purpose.  See,  e.g..  Dines 
I,  "V^  ^  ^°^°-  22.  291  Pac.  1024  (1930): 
fQ°'„f  V^^-  ^"'■P-  '•  ^*°*«'  in  So.2d  677  (Fla. 
T,,  .U^- "'^"  "•  ^"^erican  Phenolic  Corp..  404 
111.  440,  89  N.E.2d  374  (1949) . 
This  conclusion  was  reached  in  State  ex 

115  A.I.  773  (1922),  where  the  court  read 
u^lZ-^T  inspection  statute  that  was  "abso- 
n.te     lu  its  terms  a  caveat  that  Unproner 

SlSti^Sftr  "^"'"  °^  inspectloSX 
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"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  right 
given  to  the  stockholder  by  the  statuta  to 
inspect  the  company's  books  Is  given  to  him 
88  stockholder  and  Is  to  be  exercised   bv 

him  qua  such.  ...  We  do  not  conceive  that 
the  bestowing  by  the  statute  upon  the  stock- 
holder of  this  right  gives  him  a  privilege  that 
is  his  In  his  individual  capacity.  The  right 
by  the  terms  of  the  statute  Is  given  fo  the 
"stockholder";  and  if  it  appears  that  it  U 
sovight  to  exercise  the  right  not  as  a  "stock- 
holder" but  m  some  capacity  that  is  purely 
individual  and  in  no  way  germane  to  the 
relationship  of  stockholder  to  the  corpora- 
tion, then  a  case  Is  presented  which  It  never 
was  the  intention  of  the  statute  to  provide 
for." 

llSAtl.  at776. 

Moreover,  even  where  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion is  deemed  to  be  "absolute"  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  qualifying  language  In  the 
statute,  courts  have  reftised  to  exercise  their 
discretion  to  compel  production  where  In- 
spection is  sought  In  bad  faith  or  for  an 
improper  purpwse.  In  Shea  v.  Sweetser  119 
Me.  400,  111  Atl.  579  (1920),  for  example,  an 
inspection  deemed  to  be  Improperly  moti- 
vated was  denied  despite  the  unqualified  lan- 
guage of  the  applicable  state  statute.  The 
court  stated  that: 

"FT] he  writ  of  mandamus  Is  an  "extraor- 
dinary remedy."  ...  It  would  become  a  very 
ordinary  remedy  indeed  if  a  mandatory  writ. 
like  a  trading  stamp,  should  go  with  the  sale 
of  every  share  of  stock. 

"The  court  will  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  smallest  stockholder,  but  It  will  not  exer- 
cise its  extraordinary  power  at  the  men  be- 
hest of  one  who  acquires  a  normal  stock  In- 
terest for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising 
other  goods  or  stocks. . . ." 

Ill  Atl.  at  681;  accord,  Foster  v.  White  88 
Ala.  467,  e  Bo.  88  ( 1888) .« 
n.  Mr.  Rothman's  request  was  not  made 

for  a  proper  purpose 
Assuming,  as  we  believe  the  law  to  be. 
that  section  62  is  qualified  by  a  "proper  pur- 
pose" Unutation.  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Roth- 
man's request  does  not  satisfy  this  condi- 
tion. His  purpose  in  seeking  production  was 
plainly  not  to  protect  or  advance  his  inter- 
ests as  a  stockholder,  but  was  in  further- 
ance of  his  independent  commercial  Interest 
in  selling  a  magazine  article.  Indeed,  he  be- 
came a  holder  of  one  share  of  stock  for  the 
sole  ptu-pose  of  advaueing  this  commercial 
interest. 

Courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  tlie 
'proper  piu-poee"  test  Is  not  satisfied  when 
the  shareholder's  intent  Is  to  advance  per- 
sonal or  commercial  objectives  unrelated  to 
his  Interest  as  a  shareholder.  Ptor  example 
in  State  ex  rel.  Thiele  v.  Citieg  Service  Co ' 
supra,  the  owner  of  one  share  of  a  company's 
stock  demanded  inspecUon  of  the  stock  list; 
within  two  weeks  after  purchasing  his  stock 
His  intention  was  to  sell  copies  of  th*  list  for 
use  in  circiaarizlng  the  pubUc  to  purchase 
stock  of  other  corporations.  Applying  a  sute 
sutute  granting  an  "unqualified"  right  of 
inspecUon,  the  court  held  that  this  purpose 
was  not  germane  to  the  plaintiff's  Interest 
as  a  stockholder,  and  it  refused  the  demand 
on  that  basis. 

Similarly,  in  Eaton  v.  Ifanfer,  114  Me  259. 
95  Atl.  948  (1916).  the  court  fountf  that  the 
holder  of  one  share  had  requested  Inspec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  sell 
the  list  to  brokers  and  others  deaUng  in 
Stock.  Applying  an  inspection  statute  that 
did  not  exphcltly  quaUfy  the  right  of  in- 
spection by  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  inspection  was  sought,  the  court  held 
that  an  Uispectlon  would  not  be  judlciaUy 
compelled  to  aid  a  stockholder  in  advanc- 
ing his  own  conunercial  ptu-poses  Subse- 
quently, in  Shea  v.  Sweetser,  119  Me  400  111 
Atl.  579  (1920),  the  same  court  denied  in- 
spection to  a  holder  of  five  shares  who  de- 
su-ed  to  examine  the  stock  list  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  seU  stock  of  other  cor- 
porations to  those  on  the  Ust. 


Neither  Mr.  Rothman's  status  as  a  jour- 
nalist, nor  his  Intention  to  write  an  article 
that  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  general  public 
give  any  special  weight  to  his  request  or 
provide  any  basis  for  distinguishing  his  case 
from  those  we  have  cited.  While  his  purpose 
Is  perhaps  somewhat  less  crass  than  that 
of  a  shaieholder  who  wishes  to  tise  the  list 
to  Eell  merchandise  or  securities  to  fellow- 
shareholders,  it  is  indi!;putably  a  conuner- 
cial purpose.  The  "proper  piupose"  test  does 
not  require  or  permit  anv  assessment  of  the 
social  utility  or  desirability  of  the  stock- 
holder's Intent  in  seeking  production.  If  the 
purpose  is  not  one  related  to  the  stockhold- 
er's Interest  as  a  stockholder.  It  is  "ImprDper" 
even  though  the  stockholder  mav  have  a  per- 
fectly  legitimate   object   in   mind.' 

CONCLtJSION 

WliUe  we  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
Comptroller's  office  that  national  bank  share- 
holders not  be  treated  improperly  in  at- 
tempting to  exercise  their  rights  under 
section  62,  we  beUeve  that  Madison  National 
Bank  has  acted  reasonably  and  lawf-lly 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Wt  -are 
confident,  furthermore,  that  the  concern  of 
the  Comptroller's  office  is  in  protecting  the 
legitimate  interests  of  bank  shareholders  in 
their  capacities  as  shareholders,  and  not  in 
facilitating  commercial  use  of  bank  share- 
holder lists. 

We  do  not  think  a  distinction  can  be  drawn 
In  principle  between  various  types  of  com- 
mercial uses  of  such  lists,  or  that  the  Comp- 
troller should  favor  or  disfavor  particular 
types  of  commercial  uses  based  upon  his  own 
assessment  of  their  social  utUity.  If  Mr. 
Rothman's  purpose  were  to  be  sanctioned,  we 
see  no  basis  upon  which  a  national  bank 
could  refuse  access  to  its  shareholder  list  to 
»  person  whose  only  interest  was  in  seUlng 
merchandise  to  bank  shareholders,  to  a  per- 
son who  wished  to  embarrass  or  harass 
others  who  happened  to  be  bank  sharehold- 
ers, or  simply  to  a  person  whose  business  was 
oomplllng  mailing  lists  for  use  by  other  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Observance  of  a  "proper  purpose"  llmlU- 
tJon,  on  the  other  hand,  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  ability  of  national  bank  share- 
holders to  Inspect  a  shareholder  list  for  any 
lawful  objective  related  to  the  individual's 
Interest  as  a  shareholder. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Arkold  &  Porter. 
footnotfs 


In  1953.  section  62  was  amended  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  imposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  of  1864  that  each  national 
bank  submit  a  copy  of  its  shareholder  list 
to  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  in  JiUy 
of  each  year.  Act  of  May  18.  1963,  C.  69.  I  1. 
67  Stat.  27.  ' 

•Because  national  banks  were  chartered 
under  federal  Uw.  and  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  "there  is  no  common  law  of  the 
United  States   in  the  sense  of  a  national 
customary  law."   (see  Guthrie  v.  Harkness. 
199  U.S.  148.  151  (1905) ).  Congress  may  ha-.e 
beUeved  it  necessary  to  codify  the  common 
law  right  of  Inspection  In  order  to  make  that 
right  avaUable  to  national  bank  shareholders 
•Significantly.  Guthrie  Involved  an  effort 
by  a  national  bank  shareholder  to  Inspect 
the  books,  accounts  and  loans  of  the  bank  In 
which  he  held  stock  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  his  stock  and  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  bank's  business  had  been  conducted 
according  to  law.  Upon  a  refusal  of  his  re- 
quest, he  sought  and  received  a  judgment, 
affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  per- 
mitting  him   to   make   his   inspection.   The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed   on 
grounds  that  the  common  law  right  applied 
to  national   banks,   noting   that   whUe   In- 
spection may  not  be  denied  "for  legitimate 
purposes."  it  could  be  denied  "for  specula- 
tive purposes  or  to  gratify  idle  curiosity."  199 
V.S.  at  156. 
■While  Guthrie  did  not  involve  a  request 
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under  section  62,  the  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  "obvious"  purpose  of  that  section  was 
related  to  other  provislona  of  the  statute  au- 
thorizing state  taxation  of  national  bank 
shareholders  and  providing  for  Individual 
liability  on  the  part  of  shareholders  In  the 
V  dse  of  insolvency  of  the  bank.  199  u  S  at  156 
'  In  a  rater  New  York  case.  Hurley  v  Na- 
'>onal  Bank  0/  Middletoion.  252  App.  Div  272 
NY.  supp.  241(1837).  Inspection  was 
■sought  by  a  stockholder  who  allegedly  wished 
to  buy  additional  stock  In  order  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  bank.  The  court  held  alternatively 
that  the  petitioner's  motive  was  not  deter- 
minative, but  that  even  U  motive  were 
motl^'  ^^s""®  wa«  »»o  showing  of  an  improper 

■■•Some   statutes   granting   an   unqualified 
right  of  inspection  have  been  read  to  change 
the  common  law  rule  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  burden  of  coming  forward  with  evidence 
on  purpose  Is  shifted  from  the  shareholder 
to  the  corporation.  In  State  ex  rel.  Thiele  v 
Cittea  Service  Co..  supra,  for  example,  the 
court  ruled  that  a  state  Inspection  statute 
unqualtfled  on  Its  face  relieved  the  stock- 
holder of  the  need  to  show  the  reason  behind 
his  reqiiest.  The  court  further  ruled,  however 
that  If  the  corporation  could  show  that  the 
request  was  for  an  Improper  purpose   the 
request  could  properly  be  refused.  The  deci- 
sion in  the  ilfost  case,  supra,  denying  dis- 
covery as  to  purpose  is  consistent  with  this 
rule.  In  the  present  case,  of  course,  Mr.  Roth- 
man's  purpose  is  known  and  Is  clearly  im- 
proper. ' 

•  That  even  humanitarian  motives  may  be 
considered  "improper"  for  these  purposes  is 
exempUfled  by  State  ex  rel.  Pillsbury  v 
Honeywell.  Inc..  291  Minn.  322.  191  MW  2d 
406(1971).  In  that  case,  an  Individual  whose 
object  was  to  force  Honeywell  to  cease  the 
production  of  munitions  for  the  Vietnam  war 
bought  shares  of  Honeywell  stock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  the  support  of  Honeywell 
shareholders  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
NotUig  that  the  stockholder  would  probably 
not  have  purchased  the  atock  but  for  his 
interest  In  advancing  his  personal  political 
views,  the  court  found  that  the  stockholder 
did  not  have  a  proper  purpose  and  refused 
to  compel  inspection. 
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„ ,  „  April  8.  1975. 

Hon.  James  E.  Smfth, 

Comptroller  of  the  Curn-nci, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  SMrrn:  I  have  yotir  letter  of 
J;larch  14  responding  to  my  mqulry  about 
David  Rothmans  request  for  assistance  In 
exercising  his  rights  as  a  shareholder  to 
secure  access  to  a  list  of  other  persons  hold- 
ing stock  hi  the  Madison  National  Bank  I 
also  have  the  brief  prepared  by  Arnold  and 
Porters,  attempting  to  Justify  management's 
novel  argument  that  Mr.  Rothman.  as  a  re- 
porter, somehow  has  fewer  rights  under  the 
law  than  other  Individuals. 

In  response  to  the  Arnold  and  Porter  mem- 
orandum. I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress's 
American  Law  Division  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  question  of  whether  Section  62  of  Title 
12.  U.S.  Code  governing  access  to  national 
banks  shareholder  lists  permitted  any  excep- 
tions.  The  paper,  which  I  am  encloshig  mm- 
caies  that  the  law  is  unequivocal  and  so  are 
the  pertinent  cases.  You  will  see  that  the 
Arnold  and  Porter  brief  hypothesizes  that 
Section  62  of  12  USC  "merely  codifies  the 
common  law  right  of  a  shareholder'  and 
then  goes  on  to  cite  ambiguous  coiu-t  rulings 
under  the  older  common  law.  which  of  course 
IS  not  relevant  to  the  case. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  wonder  if  it  Is 
still  your  position  that  the  Comptroller's 
office  has  no  obligation  to  assist  a  shareholder 
seeking  to  enforce  his  rights  under  this  un- 

vl!?^.**"*'«''  '.**■  ^°"'**  y°"  •''"'"y  Inform 
Madison  National  of  then-  clear  obligation  to 
follow  law?  If  not.  at  minimum  I  would 
expect  you  to  prepare  a  thorough  brief  of 

S.?»  H*="  "'*"  '^'*P*'"8  at  face  vLue 
Arnold  and  Porters  seU-servhig  memoran- 


The  Library  op 
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WasJiington, 
To:    Senate  Banking, 
Affairs,  Attention:  A! 

From :  American  Law 

Subject:    National  Bank 

availability  to 

This  responds  to  your  . 
on  the  availability  of  the 
of  a  national  bank.  You 
stltuent  of  Senator 

such  a  list  from  the 

of  Washington,  D.C.  and 
declined  to  furnish  the  ___ 
ing  10  the  Senator's  letter 

of  tlie  Currency   

copy  of  which  was  sent 
the  bank  takes  the 
pose  for  which  the  requejt 
ject   to   approval    of    the 
apparently    acknowledges 
section  62  of  Title  12,  U.S 
that  the  constituent  is  a 
bank. 

The  code  provision 

5  62.      Li.st  of  shareholde  •:. 
The  president  and  cashK  r 
Hi  banking  association  sha.  I 
at  all  times  a  full  and  < 
names  and  residences  of  a 
in  the  association,  and  the 
held  by  each,  in  tlie  office 
is  transacted.  Such  list  sha 
inspection  of  all  the  _.. 
tors  of  the  association, 
thorized  to  as.«;€ss  taxes  .. 
ity,  during  business  hou 
which  business  may  be  le., 
copy  of  such  list,  verified  b, 
president   or   cashier,   shai 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
ten  days  of  any  demand 
him.  As  amended  May  18 
Stat.  27. 

A  reading  of  this  , 
any  Intention  that  a 
holder  to  Inspect  the  _. 
meet   any   kind   of   test   „ 
course,  that  the  Inspectlo 
during  business  hours.  S 
guage  appears  neither  to  -._ 
tlcular  purpose  must  be  th< 
quest,  nor  that  the  bank  i  „ 
qtiest  whatever  the  purpoa  s 

The  question  whether  stoi 
In  reqiiesting  inspection  ol 
list  must  meet  a  particular 
considered  in  Jifost  v.  First 
San  Diego,  54  Cal.  Rptr.  6^ 
(1966) .  The  stockholder  was 
information   as   to   why 
bank  stock  and  who  fu.... 
as  well  as  the  purpose  for 
the  list.  The  court  held  thai 
were  Irrelevant.  Once  It  was 
stockholder  was  registered 
of  the  stock,  he  had  a  rif, 
list  without  imposition  of 
the  bank.  To  the  same  effec 
state  cases.   In  re  Murray. 
579  (1949),  Hurley  v.  Nation  il 
dletown,  299  N.Y.S.  241.  2£ 
(1937)   and  Murray  v.  Walk 
156  Ky.  536  (1913). 

The  necessity  for  a  niotiv  ' 
muster  with   the  bank  does 
have  been  ruled  on  as  yet  by 
It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
the  result  of  such  a  contest 
system  woiild  favor  its  posi 
when  and  if  the  question 
Federal  court,  that  decision, 
peal,  of  course,  would  prev; 
tional   bank  and   this 
vision.    (.Murray's    Will,    .s 
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■C.  April  1, 1975. 
Housing   and   Urban 
Robert  Kuttner. 
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time,  the  decided  law  or 
stated  by  the  California  c 
Otego  case  to  be  that  th( 
.section  makes  no  requlrei 
quest  from  a  stockholder 
Is  shown  to  be  the  true  „ 
of  the  stock  and  Inspection 
hours.  The  court  holds  f  urt 
iJiovisioii  is  enforceable  In 
Robert 
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ct)iu:t  In  the  San 
pertinent  code 
requlrem  int  beyond  a  re- 
<  f  the  bank  who 
o^ner  and  bolder 
during  business 
further  that  the  code 
state  courts. 
G.  Lauck, 
Legis^tive  Attorney. 
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OF  NationKl 
Wash  ington,  D.t 
Hon.   William   Pboxmibe 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:    ... 
your  letter  of  April  8,  1975 
quest  of  David  Rothman 
tliis  office  in  securing 
holders'    list    of    Madison 
Washhigton.  D.C  The  delay 
caused  by  our  mistaken 
had  become  moot  and   „. 
was  no  longer  interested  in  .„ 
The  state  of  the  law  as  tc 
of  lists  of  shareholders  of  n ., 
simUar  to  that  of  corporatloi  s 
general  rule  is  that  such 
sldered  public  documents 
gress  has  not  seen  fit  to  r^^„, 
be  made  public.  The  primai- ' 
doing  so  Is  the  belief  that 
ment  would  invade  the  p: 
ers   who   are   considered   »„ 
various  kinds  of  direct  mall 

Whether  or  not  a  person 
a  shareholder  list  for 
purposes  not  related  to 

the  general  rule  by  the  ^ ^ 

of  stock  has  not  been  decide( 
court  In  the  case  of  natl 
memorandum   of   law   you   .<> 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  p 
in  the  following  passage: 

"The  necessity  for  a  motlvt 
muster  with  the  bank  does 
have  been  ruled  on  as  yet  by 
It  is  conceivable  that  the 
would  favor  Its  position.  At  ». 
and  if  the  question  Is  decide  d 
court,   that  decision,  subjecl 
course,  would  prevail  as  to  a 
and  tills  particular  code 
Will,  supra.) 

We   believe   that   the  case: 
bunks  brief  raise  an  Issue  o: 
correct  construction  of  _, 
the  proper  forum  for  the 
issue   is   a   federal   court  . 
agency.  The  courts,  unlike 
empowered  to  conduct  adve.„ 
helween  private  litigants  and 
ally  been  considered  the  a 
lor  revolving  disputes  over 
Based  on  the  foregoing  t 
must   respectfully  disagree   „- 
is  unambiguous  and  that  then 
.irbitrary  about  our  declining 
Rothman.  Quite  the  contrarj , 
considered    arbitrary    under 
.^lances  for  us  to  moot  the  qu_ 
in?  the  hank  to  turn  over  the 
in  accordance  with  your  reqm 
Ktructed  our  Law  Department 
own  memorandum  on  law  on  1 
tion  and  shall  be  happy  to  ma 
to  you  uijon  completion. 

Please  be  assured  that  we 
to  make  a  cause  celebre  out 
and  if  you  still  wish  us  to  »_ 
National  Bank  to  turn  over  Its 
holders  to  Mr.  Rothman,  we 
with   yoiu-  request.  As  India 
think  it  would  be  preferable 
proprlate  to  have  the  issue 
court*,  ir  the  bank  decides 
order,  as  it  has  a  right  to  do 
1818(b)  and  1818(h)(2),  it 
proceeding  in  which  Mr.  R^^v 
lia'  e  siaiuilng  to  participate 
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to  the  share- 
National    Bank, 
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Mr.  Rothman 
Ts^ltlng  an  article, 
the  availability 
national  banks  is 
generally.  The 
are  not  con- 
to  date.  Con- 
such  lists  to 
reason  for  not 
buch  a  require- 
prlva^y  of  sharehold- 
e   targets   for 
solicitations, 
wfshhig  to  obtain 
or  other 
Inves^ent  can  avoid 
of  one  s^are 
by  any  federal 
national   banks.  The 
]  lave  submitted 
tolnts  this  out 

that  will  pass 

not  appear  to 

Federal  court. 

federal  system 

my  rate,  when 

by  a  Federal 

to  appeal,  or 

national  bank 

prov^lon.  (Murray's 

cited  In  the 
law  as  to  the 
sectlAi  62  and  that 
resolution  of  that 
than   this 
agency,  are 
adversary  proceedings 
laj-e  trad  1  tion - 
app  oprlate  forum 
sh  treholder  lists, 
con  lideratlons,  we 
t^at  section  62 
was  anything 
to  assist  Mr. 
It  might  be 
hese    circum- 
queftlon  by  order- 
list.  However, 
request,  I  have  in- 
to prepare  its 
legal  ques- 
ce  it  available 
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would  seem  that  the  better  and  faster  way 
to  resolve  the  Issue  would  be  for  Mr.  Roth- 
man to  bring  an  equity  action  against  the 
bnnk  directly. 

Sincerely. 

James  E.  Smith. 
Comptroller  of  the  Curreiirp. 
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JiNi;.   4.    lUTo. 
Hon.  James  Smith, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SMriH:  Thnnk  you  fcr  your 
letter  of  May  30  on  Mr.  David  Rothnians 
request  for  access  to  the  shareholder  list 
of  Madison  National  Bank.  I  am  pleased  that 
jou  have  agreed  to  direct  MpdLson  to  pro- 
vide Mr.  Rothman  with  the  list,  un  the  .stat- 
ute clearly  requires. 

Your  letter  suggests  that  you  will  do  so 
only  because  I  am  requesting  it.  I  would  be 
more  comfortable  If  you  would  proceed  on 
the  basis  that  tlie  law  requires  the  disclo.«.ure. 
as  it  so  obviously  does.  In  any  case,  do  pro- 
ceed and  keep  me  apprised  of  your  results. 
I  have  no  desire  to  make  a  cause  celehre 
otu  of  this  case  any  more  than  you  do.  1 
simply  want  to  see  the  law  enforced.  In  tliai 
context,  incidentally,  I  think  your  construc- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress  studv  Is 
tortuous  In  the  extreme.  The  study  .states 
that  all  of  the  relevant  state  cases  found 
that  "once  It  was  established  that  the  stock- 
holder was  the  registered  owner  and  holder 
of  the  stock,  he  had  a  right  to  in.'jpei.n  the 
list  without  imposition  of  retiniremeiu.s  hy 
tlie  bank." 

There  has  never  even  been  a  challenge  in 
Federal  court  precisely  because  the  law  is  so 
clear,  not  because  its  meaning  Im.s  j-ver  been 
in  doubt. 

You  suggest  that  it  might  be  more  e.vpedi- 
tious  for  Mr.  Rothman  to  sue  Madison,  sincc 
Madison  might  challenge  your  directive.  I 
disagree. 

You  have  the  resources  and  responsibiluies 
of  a  regulatory  agency.  Mr.  Rothman  does 
not.  Further,  X  fear  that  if  Mr.  Rothman  sued 
and  won.  this  would  be  one  case,  and  vour 
peculiar  doubts  might  still  remain:  whereas 
if  the  Comptroller  dlrect«d  Madison  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  and  Madison  challeged  the 
directive,  the  resulting  litigation  would 
settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all. 

So  kindly  proceed  with  your  directive.  I  am 
also  looking  forward  to  your  Law  Depart- 
ment's memorandum  on  the  question  f.f  luw. 
Yours  sincerely, 

William  Proxmike.  Chjirnian 

The  Admini.si-ratoi! 

OF  National  Banks. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  S'i.  luTCi 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  With  reference  to 
our  previous  correspondence  concerning  the 
request  of  Mr.  David  Rothman  for  assistance 
In  securing  access  to  the  shareholders'  list  of 
Madison  National  Bank,  Washington,  DC 
there  Is  enclosed  for  yotu-  Information  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  on  the  question  of  law 
MS  prepared  by  our  Law  Department. 
Sincerely. 

James  E.  Smtth. 
Comptroller  of  the  Cioreniy. 

Office  Memorandum 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Cdbrenct. 
X      »,     ^  ^  June  16, 1975. 

to.  Mr.  Robert  Bloom,  Chief  Counsel.  Law 

Department. 
Prom:  Mr.  Martin  Goodman,  Director,  Cor- 
porate Regulation  Division— Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Subject:  12  U.S.C.  Section  62-  -Lists  of  Share- 
holders. 

,,  ''"^<^®™°''*"'*"™  *s  pre.sented  In  accord- 
.••i.re  with  your  request  and  pursuant  to  the 


request  of  Chairman  William  Proxmire  of 
the  UnlKd  States  Senate  Commute©  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  It  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  whether  12  U.SC 
Section  62  grants  to  the  holder  of  one  shai-e 
of  common  stock  of  a  national  bank  an  ab- 
solute right  to  liKspect  the  list  of  sharehold- 
ers, required  to  be  kept  by  the  bank,  for  the 
staled  purpose  of  using  the  list  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  an  article  for  a 
cummerclal  magazine  and  dive-^ts  the  bank 
01  any  right  it  m?<y  have  other-.vlse  had  to 
refusf  access  to  the  list  on  thf  ground  that 
the  purpose  was  not  reasonably  related  to  the 
shareholders  interest  as  a  stoc'icholder. 

In  a  case  involving  a  shareholders  request 
for  leave  to  inspect  the  books  and  record."*  of 
a  naUonal  bank,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in 
Guthrie  V.  Harknes.i,  199  U.S.  148.  153  (1905)  : 
"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  deci- 
.sive  weight  of  American  authority  recog- 
nizes the  common  law  riglit  of  the  stock- 
holder, for  proper  purposes  and  under  rea- 
.soiable  regulations  as  to  place  and  time,  to 
in.spect  the  books  of  ihe  corporation  of  which 
he  i.s  a  member." 

The  court  further  noted  that  while  no  rea- 
j;;m  was  shown  in  that  case  for  denying  the 
shareholder's  right  to  inspection.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  courts  will  compel  the  In- 
spection of  the  bank's  books  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. In  ls.suing  the  writ  of  mandamu.s 
I  lie  court  will  exercise  a  .sound  discretion,  and 
gram  the  right  under  proper  safeguards  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  The 
WTit.  should  not  be  granted  for  speculative 
pttrpose.s  or  to  gratify  Idle  curiosity,  or  to  aid 
a  blackmailer,  but  it  may  not  be  denied  to 
the  stockholder  who  seeks  the  Information 
for  legitimate  purposes. 

Thus,  the  common-law  right  of  a  .share- 
iiolder  to  inspect  tlie  bank's  books  was  quite 
broad  and  included  the  right  to  Inspect  the 
■  h.areholders"  list  although  the  right  was  geii- 
t>ra,iiy  limited  to  Inspection  for  proper  pur- 
piwes.  Since  the  right  of  Inspection  grows 
out.  of  the  stockholder's  relationship  to  the 
corporation,  and  Ls  given  to  him  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interests  therein,  it  seems  that 
It  ^liould  properly  be  qualified  by  requiring 
til  at  it  be  exercised  for  purposes  germane  to 
his  .status  as  stockholder,  and  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  common-law  right  is  so 
quHlifled.' 

12  U.S.C.  62  provides  a  statutory  right  of 
inspection  relating  to  the  narrower  area  ot 
the  shareholders'  list  maintained  by  a  na- 
tional bank  and  reads  as  follows: 

"The  president  and  cashier  of  everv  na- 
tional banking  as.soclatlon  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  at  all  times  a  full  and  correct  list  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  the  shareholders 
In  the  asisociation.  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each,  in  the  office  where  Its  business 
Is  transacted.  Such  list  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Inspection  of  all  the  shareholders  and 
creditors  of  the  association,  and  the  officers 
authorized  to  assess  taxes  under  State  au- 
thority, during  business  hours  of  each  day 
In  which  business  may  be  legally  transacted. 
A  copy  of  such  list,  verified  by  oath  of  such 
president  or  cashier,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency  within  ten 
days  of  any  demand  therefor  made  by  him." 
Where  common-law  principles,  associated 
with  the  subject  matter  with  which  a  statute 
deals,  are  not  expressly  affirmed  or  denied,  the 
extent  to  which  the  common  law  is  altered 
or  changed  is  left  to  implication  ....  The 
statute  may  subtract  from,  or  add  to  the 
persons,  things,  duties  or  rights  affected  in 
only  a  few  particulars  and  aside  from  those 
variations  the  common  law  will  govern.  The 
maxim  of  Interpretation  that  mention  of  one 
thing  implies  the  exclusion  of  others  may 
have  less  force  where  that  which  Its  applica- 
tion would  exclude  is  a  common-law  rule.' 
There  does  not  appear  to  b«  any  decision 
of  a  federal  court  which  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  12  U.S.C.  62  Is  merely  declara- 
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tory  of  the  conunou-law  rule  and  thu« 
whether  the  right  of  Inspection  reflected  In 
the  statute  Is  qualified  by  an  Implied  "proper 
purpose"  test. 
One  commentator  observes: 
"At  common  law  a  shareholder  had  a  quali- 
fied light  which  entitled  him  to  inspect  cor- 
porate books  and  records  Including  the  slock 
■  ledger,  for  a  proper  purpose  In  good  faith  at 
a  proper  time  and  place.  The  rifht  was  based 
upon  Ills  beneficial  ownership  of  corporat.- 
assets  and  the  corresponding  right  to  pro- 
tect )iis  Inicrests  as  a  shareholder.  If  the 
shareholder  making  the  inspection  demand 
had  to  go  to  the  court,  he  had  the  burden 
of  alleging  and  proving  that  the  purpose  ior 
the  inspection  was  proper. 

"As  a  result  of  dissatisfaction  over  resist- 
ance   by    corporate    officers    in   allowing    the 
right  of  inspection  to  minority  shareholders 
most  states  enacted.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
uineieeuth  century,  statutes  expressing  the 
right  of  inspection   by  shareholders  In  un- 
qualified terms.  Generally,  the  courts  found 
that   such  statutes  vested  the  shareholder 
v/ith  an  absolute  right  to  inspect  the  books 
regardless  oX  motive  or  purpose.  From  the 
face   of   the  state   statutes,   proper   purpotie 
was  not  a  condition  of  access,  and  the  right 
of  the  shareholder  could  not  be  denied  by 
Insiders  even  on   the   grounds  of  Improper 
or  Illegal  purpose.  However,  despite  the  fact 
that   the  right  of  inspection   was  absolute, 
the  remedy  which  the  shareholder  sought   a. 
writ  of  mandamus,  did  not  allow   absolute 
enforcement.  When  the  shareholder  who  was 
denied  Uils  absolute  Inspection  right  sought 
mandamus  to  compel  Its  recognition    most 
courts  concluded  that  the  extraordinary  writ 
of  mandamus  had  never  been  Issued'  as  a 
matter  of  right  but  always  in  the  court's 
discretion.  Therefore,  whUe  the  right  was  an 
absolute  one,  the  writ  to  enforce  the  right 
would  not  be  Issued  when  the  shareholder's 
motive  or  purpose  was  Improper.  .  .  .  The 
statute  did  affect  the  procedure  ...  the  bur- 
den shifted  to  the  corporation  of  alleging 
improper  purpose  or  motive.  .  .  ." 

Holding  that  a  statute  grautUig  to  a  share- 
holder an  apparently  unqualified  right  to  In- 
spect corporate  books  and  papers  did  not  de- 
prive the  writ  of  mandamus  of  Its  discre- 
tionary nature,  the  court  In  State  ex  rel 
Thiele  v.  Cities  Service  Co.  (1922)  31  Del  514 
lis  A  773.  22  A.L.R.  8,  said: 

"We  are  of  the  ophiton  that  the  right  given 
to  the  stockholder  by  the  statute  to  Inspect 
the  company's  books  Is  given  to  him  as  stock- 
holder and   Is  to  be  exercised  by  him  qua 
such.  If  it  appears  that  he  seeks  to  exercise 
the  right  for  some  purpose  that  Is  In  no  wise 
connected  with  his  interest  as  stockholder 
but  U  entirely  foreign  to  such  Interest,  the 
cotirt   which    Is   asked   to   issue   mandamus 
upon  the  corporation  to  compel  It  to  aid  him 
in  pursuing  such  purpose,  not  only  has  the 
right  under  the  statute  to  deny  him  the  writ 
but  it  is  lt.s  duty  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion  to  do  so.  We  do  not  concede  that 
the  bestowing  by  the  statute  upon  the  stock- 
holder of  this  right  gives  him  a  privilege 
that  is  his  In  his  Individual  capacity.  The 
right  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  is  given  to 
the  'stockholder':  and  if  it  appears  that  it  is 
sought  to  exercise  the  1   ;ht  not  as  a  'stock- 
holder', but  In  some  edacity  that  is  purely 
Individual  and  in  no  way  germane  to  the  re- 
lationship   of   stocklKdder   to    Conmratlon. 
then  a  ca.se  is  presented  which  It  never  was 
the  Intention  of  the  statute  to  provide  for  " 
Referring   to   similar   statutory   language, 
the  court  in  Morris  v.  Broadview,  Znd .  S8S 
III.  228.  235.  52  N.E.  2d  769,  771  (1944)  Annot  , 
15  A.L.R.  2d  11   (1951)   recognized  that  ".  .  . 
the  right  of  inspection  was  made  absolute 
with   the  only  express  limitation   that  the 
right  should  be  exercised  at  reasonable  and 
proper  times.  The  shareholder  was  not  re- 
quired ...  to  show  any  reason  or  occasion 
rendering  an  examination  proper.  The  custo- 
dian of  the  books  and  papers  cotild  not  ques- 
tion or  inquire  into  the  motives  and  purposes 
of  the  shareholder.  If  he  had  reason  to  be- 
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licvc  that  the  shareholder's  purpose  was  Im- 
proper or  lUegltlmat*.  and  refused  access  to 
the  books  and  records  on  that  ground  the 
i>  <rden  was  on  him  to  prove  It  .  .  ."  This 
court,  approved  the  riUe  announoert  by  the 
:in-ylind  court  In  Weihenmai^r  v  Bitnrr 
r,2  Md.  325.  42A  245,  24B.  45  LR.A  446  where- 
i  >  tliat  court  said: 

The  right  la  glve-.i  to  hln  a%  n.  stock- 
I  'ior  by  statute,  and  ij  absolute,  and  not 
i'iadf>  to  depend  upnu  any  circu'nstinr'e  but 
tlic  oxnorshlp  of  the  stock.  It  1=;  easv  to  .see 
lyiiv  'here  ml^ht  he  t'ood  ron-'on"  for  refu  .ing 
(•■I  application.— for  In'tancc'.  If  \i  worn  made 
fr,r  -i.-yme  eri!.  improper,  or  ini'.a.v^ul  purpoc?. 
r.::i  If  .such  purpose  were  a'le;trd  ;.n:J  urovci 

1  ""  writ  "OMlrl  hf:  (lc-|t"d    ■ 

However,  some  courts,  ui.der  statute-;  not 
expressly  qualifying  the  stockholc!c.-"s  right 
cf  Inspection,  hare  held  that  It  1;  imma- 
terial that  the  purpo.se  for  v.hich  the  Inspec- 
tion Is  sought  is  not  germane  to  the  fto"K- 
liolder's  statu.-;  as  Ftich. 

Stating  th.it  a  .stotutory  rleht  U'  iurpecf. 
the  stock  ledger  and  M.st  rf  stockiiol'Jpi-^  was 
Rbsoltitc  and  not  riualltica  or  conditioned 
the  court  in  Wire  v  FhJicr  (191<j)  66  Colo. 
545,  185  p.  4fi9  held  -hat  the  virlt  of  nin:idn- 
m-is  to  enforce  the  virh*  of  iii=inf-!!oi  had 
besn  properly  i.s.<!ued  o\cr  th-;  defenr'aufs 
contention  that  the  petit  loner  de:  ired  the 
list  of  stockholders  for  his  own  private  pur- 
poises  wholly  independent  of  and  out?ide  his 
iaterest  In  the  compa::y  as  a  stockholder. 

There  uppear  several  Strife  court  declsion.s 
intLrprciing  Section  G2. 

Stating  that  the  distinction  bef.vee)i  the 
right  at  common  lav.-  and  the  otaiutr^ry  right 
Is  that  in  the  former  ca-e  the  power  to  com- 
pel an  exercise  of  the  right  Is  di.'crcllonaiy. 
■»h!Ie  in  a  ca.se  brought  uithlu  the  terms 
cf  the  statute  it  is  mandatorj-,  the  court 
In  People  ex  rcl.  Large  v.  Consolidated  Nat. 
Hank  (1905)  105  App.  Dlv.  409,  94  N.Y.  173 
held  th.it  a  shareholder  of  the  hank  had  a 
right  to  ha-.o  access  to  and  copy  the  rhare- 
holders-  list  and  the  court  granted  a  vrrit 
of  inandamtts.  The  shareholder  had  admitted 
that  he  was  a  dealer  in  stocks  and  bonds  atid 
that  he  desired  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  bank,  In  order  that  he  might 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  The 
cotirt  states  that  "Doubtlet.?  the  cotut  has 
the  power  to  withhold  an  In.-.pectlon  for  an 
illegitima'.'.-  purpose  .  .  ."  tut  accepts  the 
shareholder's  purpose  Iti  this  case  as  not  an 
illegitimate  one. 

In  Hurra]/  et  al.  v.  TValker  (1913)  156  Ky. 
536,  161  S.W.  612,  over  allegations  that  the 
shareholder's  purpose  In  demanding  to  In- 
spect the  list  of  stockholders  was  either  for 
purely  speculative  piuposcs  or  to  blackmaU 
the  bank  and  Its  president  the  court  held 
iljat  If  the  plaintiff  was  in  good  faith  a 
btockholder  in  the  bank,  he  was  entitled  to 
hispect  the  list  of  stockholders  under  the 
sUtute.  and  his  motive  for  wishing  to  inspect 
tlie  list  Is  wholly  immaterial. 

SUtlng  that,  if  It  was  Intended  that,  as 
A  condition  precedent  to  the  examination 
provided  lor  in  SecUon  62,  the  motives  of 
the  shareholders  should  be  pure  and  beyond 
question.  approprUte  language  might  read- 
ily have  been  used  to  delimit  such  right  of 
examination,  the  court  in  Hurley  v.  National 
Bank  o/  Middletoiun  (1937),  252  App.  Dlv. 
272.  298  N.Y.S.  241  held  that  the  only  requi- 
bites  to  the  right  of  examination  are  that 
the  plaintiff  be  a  bona  fide  shareholder,  and 
that  the  application  be  made  during  btisi- 
uess  hours.  The  right  la  absolute  and  depends 
not  at  aU  upon  motive.  The  shareholder, 
.iwner  of  record  of  four  shares,  was  held 
entlUed  to  a  peremptory  order  of  mandamus 
over  the  bank's  claim  that  she  was  not  act- 
ing In  good  faith  for  herself,  but  la  the 
mterests  of  others  who  wished  to  get  a  list 
of  stockholders  and  their  addresses  so  that 
they  may  "engage  upon  a  campaign  for  the 
buybig  of  the  stock  of  said  bank  ■  and  ob- 
tain control  thereof. 
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in  p.n  earlier  interpret 
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SOLAR  UTILIZA  TION  NOW 
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Mr.   FANNIN.  Mr. 
the  fact  that  Arizona 
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ergy.  my  State  also 
spirit  between  iiicUvidu^Lj 
search  and  tliose 
Thus  as  new  solar 
about,  manufacturers 
share  this  new  knowl^Jge, 
building  industry  in  the 
watching  solar  heating 
velopment  closely,  as  „ 
new  construction  in  thi 
a  ready  market  for 
systems. 
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developed  by  cur  Stat 
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gineering.  Students  in 
develop  an  interest  anc 
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solar  utilization  comes 
realization  with  other 
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everj-where,  as 
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an  article  from  tlie  Ma- 
Arizona  RepubUc  which 
Kineering  project  at 
University  aimed  at 
tests.  NAU  students  arc 
a  project  for  thermal  . 
utiji,.in£f  vclranic;  cinder 
rrp  certainly  proud  to 
du-.-tivc  tncteavo^s  in 
fc!-'va;u  to  the  co'n.m? 
of   t,iic:r   i-esuits. 

There  being  no  objec 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
5iS  follows: 
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;.y.siein:5    u.se    the   clicape.st 
fuel   there  is— the  buu— 
cconoinical    in   terms   oi' 
:i;,2  syuiem, 

A  project  in  Noilheru  Ar 
College  of  Knglneeriiig  i^ 
the  coals  of  such  a  syl»*m 
omy  and  cffici'.ncy. 

Di-.   BUI   \V.  Davi-.   atsoj 
enftiuecriiig.  said   J.i.-juday 
by  two  engineerhig  seniors 
an  all- wood  lorci-d  eir  s:i3. 
is  practical  and  can  trim  c 
Tlie  model,  constructed  1 
ut  Window  Kock  and  Brad 
fc.:,    about    $1.04   per   squt 
iii'.-rciaily  manuiaciured  in 
lollector  costs  about  $14  i 
'liie  collector  is   the  p.: 
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lie  bit  In  efficiency  and  re 
he  .said. 
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search. 
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American  Institute  of 
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MOLDS  IN  THE  CORN 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
c3ll  attention  to  an  excellent  and  pro- 
vocative article  by  Abigail  TraCford 
Brett,  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
ill  the  June  15  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  implications  of  this  article  are 
simply  frightening. 

Ms.  Brett  reports  that  in  the  fall  of 
1972,  curtailment  of  natural  gas  supplies 
limited  farmers'  ability  to  use  artificial 
drying  methods  for  the  corn  crop,  at  the 
same  time  that  transportation  demands, 
created  by  the  Soviet  wheat  deal,  caused 
shipping  delays  for  other  commodities. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  com  crop  was 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administiation 
alerted  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness .In  1973  that  the  resulting  ex- 
posure of  thvi  com  crop  to  moistme  had 
caused  a  portion  of  the  crop  to  be  con- 
taminated with  molds — including,  in 
some  instances,  a  highly  cancer-inducing 
mold.  Ms.  Brett  notes  that — 

Tlie  FDA's  so-called  "soft  alert"  .  .  .  never 
reached  the  public  and  that  event '.uVily  tho 
raatter  was  apparently  dropped. 

It  is  not  hard  to  guess  the  reasons  for 
this  inexcusable  disregard  for  public 
health. 

We  should  congratulate  the  American 
fai'mer  for  the  job  he  has  done  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  placed  upon  him  for 
higher  food  output.  But  use  of  the  new 
technologies  associated  with  modem, 
large-scale  farming  has  not  been  without 
risks — and  the  mold  problem  is  one  good 
example.  Ms.  Brett  demonstrates  that 
while  the  mold  problem  was  most  severe 
in  1973,  it  is  a  continuing  problem  not 
limited  to  corn.  The  use  of  automated 
harvesting  machinery  requires  that  crops 
be  harvested  slightly  wet,  thus  increas- 
ing the  mold  danger.  Some  experts  also 
believe  that  overuse  of  herbicides  in  the 
soil  and  antibiotics  in  animal  feeds  re- 
duces plants'  resistance  to  toxic  molds. 

Despite  this  situation,  the  United 
States  tolerates  less  Government  control 
over  gi-ain  inspection  than  any  other 
counti-y,  and  is  failing  to  develop  any 
new  means  of  controlling  the  danger 
posed  by  toxic  molds. 

Ms.  Brett's  article  raises  alarming 
questions  not  only  about  our  crop  inspec- 
tion processes,  but  also  about  current 
trends  in  American  farming.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie  RsroRD 
as  follows : 

Molds  in  thi;  Corn 
(By  Abigail  Trafford  Brett  i 

In  the  fall  of  1972.  stories  began  to  circu- 
late that  the  corn  harve.st  was  not  going  well 
in  the  Midwest.  There  was  a  tremendous 
aiiioimt  of  rain;  plants  were  beaten  down  in 
the  fields  and  farmers  couldn't  get  in  lo 
harvest  the  crops.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  energy  crisis  cut  off  supplies  of  natural 
gas.  limiting  the  amount  of  corn  that  cou'd 
be  dried  properly  by  artificial  methods  once 
i'  w  as  harvested.    " 

Meanwhile  .the  country's  agri-business  was 
nrned  upside  down  by  the  famous  billion- 
dollar  grain  deal  with  the  Soviets.  While  vast 
amounts  of  wheat  purchased  by  the  Soviets 
were  rushed  to  ports  in  the  southern  United 
States  for  export,  transportation  of  other 
grains  to  the  elevators  was  reportedly   tied 


As  a  result,  the  corn  was  left  In  plies  In  fhe 
fields  ot  in  the  streets,  alternately  covered 
with  snow,  warmed  by  the  sun  and  then 
soaked  with  rain. 

So  critical  was  the  situation  that.  In  the 
summer  of  1973,  acting  director  Sherwln 
Gardner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness:  "I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  national  problem,"  The  letter 
continued,  ".  .  .  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1972.  farmers  in  parts  of  the  corn  belt  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulties  in  harvest- 
ing and  storing  their  corn  crops.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  determined 
tliat  because  of  these  difficulties  a  portion 
of  the  crop  became  contaminated  with  cer- 
tain molds  and  chemical  substances  which 
may  represent  human  and  animal  health 
hazards." 

The  PDA's  so-called  "soft  alert"  on  the 
corn  crop  of  1972-73  never  reached  the  pub- 
lic. If  at  that  time  the  U,S.  taxpayer  was  still 
smarting  over  the  idea  that  the  Russians  had 
bought  too  much  wheat  for  too  little  money, 
there  were  those  in  government  and  Industry 
who  were  growing  Increasingly  concerned 
over  a  more  far-reaching  problem  posed  bv 
the  "certain  molds  and  chemical  substances'" 
referred  to  in  the  PDA  alert. 

FEDERAL     CONCERN 

That  concern  has  been  more  than  Justified. 
Two  .months  ago  the  Soviets  complained  that 
the  latest  shipment  of  corn  to  Russia  con- 
tained a  high  percent^e  of  broken  kernels. 
While  the  complaint  focused  on  faulty  U.S. 
grade  standards.  It  was  clear  to  agricultural 
circles  that  a  major  reason  for  the  complaint 
Is  that  a  broken  kernel  Is  an  open  Invitation 
to  those  molds  and  chemical  substances  the 
FDA  warned  about  in  1973. 

If  corn — and  other  grains — are  contami- 
nated at  high  enough  levels,  they  are  unsafe. 
More  than  the  apparent  quality  Is  at  stake 
and.  given  the  very  loose  and  superficial  in- 
spection of  U.S.  grains  both  for  export  and 
domestic  use,  there  is  no  systematic  way 
without  sophisticated  chemical  analysis  to 
control  these  poisonous  mold  substaiices  in 
grain,  or  even  to  know  if  they  are  there. 

The  PDA  has  identified  these  molds  as  a 
major  health  problem  In  food  and  Is  in  the 
procer.s  of  stiffening  existing  regulations  and 
in  sotne  cases  setting  new  ones.  It  is  also 
investigating  several  key  mold  poisons  to 
determine  the  long  term  effects  of  these  toxic 
substances  on  test  animals. 

These  poisons  are  called  mycotoxins.  They 
arc  highly  toxic  and  in  some  cases  carcino- 
genic, or  cancer-cattsing.  substances  produced 
natitrally  by  ordinary  fungi  that  grow  on 
nuts  and  grains.  These  molds  attack  the 
plant  while  It  Is  growing  and  spread  while 
it  is  stored.  What  exacerbates  the  problem 
wl'  h  mold  toxins  is  that  the  contamination 
is  not  always  apparent.  In  many  cases,  all 
visible  evidence  of  the  fungus  disappears  and 
the  chemical  lingers  on  in  the  plant  like  a 
phantom. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  commodities  most  sits- 
coptible  to  these  molds.  When  news  reached 
Washington  that  the  1972  corn  harvest  was 
going  badly,  the  FDA  worried  about  three 
mycotoxins  in  particular:  aflatoxin  B-1.  con- 
sidered a  powerful  carcinogen  and  the  only 
mycotoxln  currently  regulated  by  the  FDA; 
7.earalenone.  a  potent  substance  whose  hor- 
monal effects  on  human  beings  are  no  un- 
derstood but  which  causes  abortions  in  ani- 
mals; and  T  2  trichothecene  toxin  whirh  in 
high  amounts  causes  heart  failure. 

In  the  spring  of  1973.  the  FDA  decided 
to  make  a  special  survey  of  the  corn  crop. 
Samples  were  taken  both  from  food  process- 
ing establishments  and  terminal  elevators. 
Tije  FDA  didn't  expect  to  find  much  aflatoxin 
since  the  mold  producing  that  compound 
only  grows  In  warm  moist  climates  and  as 
yet  the  weather  had  been  too  cold.  But  sclen- 
ists  knew  that  T-2  and  zearalenone  thrive 
in  freezing  conditions  and  It  was  the.se  that 
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the  FDA  was  worried  about— with  good  rea- 
son. It  developed. 

The  survey  results  confirmed  that  the  corn 
crop  was  seriously  contaminated.  Out  of  22.3 
samples  tested,  PDA  scientists  found  zeara- 
lenone in  38;  out  of  173  samples,  they  found 
evidence  of  T-2  in  94  samples  and  high  levels 
of  T-2  in  16  samples.  What's  more,  a  number 
of  toxin-ridden  samples  had  been  Intended 
for  conversion  to  human  foodstuffs  as  op- 
posed to  animal  feed — and  both  types  of 
mycotoxin  were  found  in  corn  destined  for 
export, 

A  few  months  later,  scientists  at  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Northern  Regional 
Laboratory  in  Peoria  conducted  additional 
spot  surveys.  By  then,  It  was  warm  enough 
for  aflatoxin  and  in  one  lot  of  corn  generally 
contaminated  with  zearalenoAe,  scientists 
found  hot  spots  of  the  carcinogenic  com- 
pound as  well.  In  fact,  the  levels  averaged 
1600  parts  per  billion — as  opposed  to  the 
15  parts  per  billion  level  currently  proposed 
for  federal  regulation  and  the  same  amount 
that  produces  cancer  In  rats  100  per  cent  of 
the  time. 

In  July,  the  FDA  brought  the  whole  matter 
of  mycotoxin  contamination  to  the  attention 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  A 
special  interagency  meeting  was  held  with 
representatives  of  the  Agrlcultiu«  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  PDA.  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  and  the  Department  oi 
Transportation. 

Tlie  meeting's  piu-pose  was  to  present  the 
results  of  the  FDA  survey  and  to  discuss  the 
agricultural  conditions  which  lead  to  the 
growth  of  these  poisonous  molds.  The 
amount  of  moisture  In  a  crop  is  a  key  factor 
and  the  FDA  asked  that  a  fuel  priority  be 
set  so  that  farmers  could  dry  their  crops 
artificially,  the  most  effective  way  to  keep 
the  mycotoxin  problem  from  getting  out  of 
hand  as  it  had  in  that  1972-73  crisis. 

By  then,  however,  it  was  August.  The 
1972-73  corn  crop  was  gone.  The  energy  crisis 
had  abated  and  the  1973-74  crop  looked  good. 
Tlie  matter  was  apparently  dropped. 

INTERNATIONAL   KEPEBCUSSIONS 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  had  received  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  grain  from  the  United 
States,  most  of  it  wheat.  Although  govern- 
ment officials  knew  how  badly  the  corn  crop 
had  been  contaminated  no  special  analyses 
were  made  on  the  wheat  for  mycotoxins 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  same  mold  compounds.  T-2  tri- 
chothecene toxin,  in  wheat  and  millet  that 
probably  caused  an  epidemic  In  Russia 
30  years  earlier  during  World  War  11, 

There  are  no  official  statistics  but  estimates 
range  between  10.000  and  100.000  deaths  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  untold  loss  of  animals 
from  mold  grains  in  that  epidemic.  The  men 
were  away  at  war,  Tlie  wheat  and  millet 
were  left  in  the  fields  covered  with  snow. 
By  the  time  crops  were  flr.ally  harvested,  the 
grains  were  very  moldy  and  highly  contami- 
nated. At  its  peak  in  1944.  in  some  areas  th** 
epidemic  wiped  out  10  per  cent  of  tl-.e 
population. 

The  Soviets,  concerned  over  recurring  out- 
breaks of  mold-borne  diseases,  have  estab- 
lished an  epidemiology  Institute  with  a 
special  laboratory  to  Investigate  mold  toxins. 
But  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  is  not 
known  for  its  .sensitivity  to  historic  ironies. 
As  far  as  the  government  was  concerned, 
the  billion-dollar  grain  deal  was  just  a  pri- 
vate matter  between  grain  companies  and 
Soviet  buyers. 

Inspection  of  the  grains  that  went  to  Rus- 
sia was  handled  in  the  usual  way.  'All  we 
would  supply  are  the  grade  standards."  ex- 
plains Edward  B.  Liebe.  in  charge  of  grain 
grading  at  USDA.  "There  would  be  nothing 
extra.  We  have  an  implied  responsibility  that 
no  poisonous  material  goes  out  but  many 
times  we  don't  know  the  origin  or  the  desti- 
nation of  the  grain.  We  will  be  told  (bv  the 
inspector  nt  the  loading  terminal)  whVi  the 
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grade  Is  ana  theu,  a  week  later,  we  might  And 
out  it  went  to  Russia  or  China  or  someplace." 
Publicly,  the  Sovleta  only  complained  after 
that  billion-dollar  grain  deal  that  the  lots 
ihey  received  were  Infested  with  b\ig8  and 
the  quality  was  poor.  But  behind  the  scenes, 
inycotoxlns  were  becoming  an  Important  Is- 
•»ie  in  international  aKrl-busines.s. 

The  year  before  the  famous  grain  deal,  the 
VS.  sent  its  ilrst  shipment  of  com  to  Russia. 
Word  got  back  that  the  corn  was  analyzed 
there  for  several  mycotoxins  and  the  Rus- 
sians claimed  that  the  com  was  contami- 
nated with  T-2,  a  dLsquieiing  reminder  of  the 
wartime  epidemic.  Apparently,  the  Soviet.? 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  return  the  corn.  Ac- 
cordUig  to  sources  In  the  AericuUure  Depart- 
ment, the  combination  of  the  T-2  toxin  In 
the  nrst  corn  shipment  and  the  presence  oi" 
anatoxin  in  commeal  seiEPd  by  the  PDA 
months  earlier  in  this  country  may  luive  con- 
tributed to  the  Soviet  decision  to  buy  pre- 
dominantly wheat  in  that  1972-73  deal. 

A»  a  general  rule,  wheat  Is  less  susceptible 
<«  mycotoxliis  because  it  la  harvested  earlier 
than  corn.  But  wlieat  Is  not  imrnuHe.  as  sur- 
veys In  this  country  show— not  to  mention 
the  Soviet  wartime  experience.  And  in  fact, 
the  Chinese  actually  refused  to  unload  two 
of  six  wheat  shipments  because  the  grain 
was  contaminated  with  a  certain  type  of 
smut.  Smut  Is  a  fungal  disease  which  in  It- 
self is  not  toxic  but  which  scientists  believe 
makes  the  wheat  more  susceptible  to  molds 
that  are. 

A    NUMBER    ONE    PEOHLEM 

Suddenly,  everybody  is  talking  about 
molds.  "Up  to  three  years  ago,  we  didn't  have 
anybody  who  would  listen  to  us  about  myco- 
toxins." USDA's  Llebe  says.  "It's  surprising 
how  many  friends  we've  got  all  of  a  sudden." 
Farmers  consider  mold.^  a  number  one 
problem  both  for  their  crops  and  for  the  an- 
imals that  feed  en  meal  susceptible  to  myco- 
toxins. International  grain  traders  talk  of 
mycotoxins  in  terms  of  market  value,  and  a 
consumer-oriented  public  Is  growing  con- 
cerned over  the  safety  of  foods. 

And  for  good  reason:  The  sheer  volume,  of 
the  food  hidustry  that  could  be  affected  by 
these  molds  is  sulBclent  to  suggest  a  major 
impact  on  U.S.  agri-business  if  the  problem 
gets  out  of  hand. 

More  than  185  million  metric  tons  of  corn 
are  grown  in  the  United  SUtea  every  vear. 
Roughly  80  per  cent  goes  into  feed,  which 
means  that  if  there  U  a  mold  problem,  an- 
imals will  get  the  brunt  of  It.  But  the  PDA 
Is  concerned  that  people  will  be  exposed  to 
mycotoxins  in  the  milk,  eggs,  liver  and  per- 
haps even  the  meat  of  animals  and  poultry 
raised  on  contaminated  feed. 

The  corn  that  is  not  used  for  feed— more 
than  35  million  metric  tons—is  processed 
into  25  different  products  such  as  cara  syrup 
or  corn  starch  and  converted  into  food  in  the 
form  of  corn  flakes  oar  hominy  grits.  Sweet 
cc«i— corn  on  the  cob— is  not  affected  by 
these  mycotoxins.  but  the  question  facing 
the  FDA  Is  to  what  degree  these  toxins  exlsit 
in  cereals  and  other  processed  foods. 

Both  government  and  industry  are  con- 
cerned. The  USDA  1.*  trying  to  get  a  handle 
at  least  on  the  levels  of  mycotoxins  that  exist 
in  U.8.  grains,   especially  corn.   The  major 
concern  Is  the  sheer  volume  of  the  corn  crop 
As  one  Agriculture  Department  official  has 
conamented,    it    would    be    "an    impossible 
task-  to  analyze  all  the  corn  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  It  takes  sophistl- 
c-ated  chemical  methods  to  scan  for  myco- 
toxins and  as  yet  these  are  expensive  and 
tane-consumlng.  New  techniques,  however 
are  being  developed  and,  after  three  yeara  of 
research,  the  USDA  U  ready  to  try  a  quick 
screening  method  for  aflatoxln. 
I.AX  Drspccnoif 
Another  problem  Is  the  grain  inspection 
-ystem  itself.  In  no  other  country  does  th« 
xovermnent  have  so  Uttle  control  over  in- 
spection. In  many  Instance^,  grains  here  an 
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farmers  and  the  grain 
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is  superficial.  "Odor  and 
are  the  two  keys  to 
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the  U.S.  does  issue  a  _  _^ 
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-idered.  And  no  other  rou 
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iiated  with  mycotoxin 
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In   the  final  analv-is. 
problem  begins  in  the  flek 
government  agi-iculturulis 
end.  Several  conditions 
Sonje   scientists   suggest 
of  herbicides  In  the  soil 
animai  fecd.-j  lowers  t)ie 
plants  and  animals  to  iho 
toxin-produclug  mold.s. 

In  guiieral,  the  amount 
critical  faccor.  li  there  id 
the  harve.r,t  Is  delayed,  lii. 
to  be  a  problem  with  myco 

Ironically,  the  mere  j 
automated  the  methods 
ployed,  the  higher  the 
and  the  more  likely  the 
With  the  use  of  giant  .self- 
Ing  machines  and  automJtlc 
the  grain  must  be  harveste< 
Harvesting  corn  with   a 
content  makes  It  imperatlv 
dry  the  grain  properly  aftlrv, 
the  expensive  use  of  arllflcjal 
ment  and  natural  gas. 

Dr.  T.  Colin  Campbell 
glnla    Polytechnic    Instit\4e 
mold  problem  here  has  li 
growth  of  technological 
chines  on  the  farm  may 
at  first,"  says  Campbell.  " 
duced  new  costs  and  new 
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vestlgatlng  several  key  ^ 

certain  molds  in  food  and  is 
set   new  regiilatlons   for 
toxic  chemical  substtinces. 

Called  mycotoxins,  these  compounds  be- 
long to  a  class  of  about  15  p<  Isoiis  which  vary 
greatly  in  chemical  structi  re  and  type  of 
toxic  effect.  They  can  cau  le  cancer  (afla- 
toxln), abortions  (zcaralen  me  and  ergot), 
respiratory  failure  (patuliii ) ,  heart  failure' 
(trichothecenes),  muscle  pai  alysls  and  trem- 
ors (cyloplasonic  acid)  and  nerve  disorders 
(cltreovldin.) 

Mycotoxins  have  al.so  bee 
several  great  historical  epl_ 
thony's  Fire  in  Europe  (ergo 
low  Rice  Disease  In  Japan,  ( 
(a  combination  of  toxins  ir 
mentary  Toxic  Aleukia  in 
( trichothecenco  in  wheat). 
The  molds  that  produce 
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corn  and  peanuts  seem  to 

ceptible,  these  toxins  are 
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nuts,  Brazil  nuts — even  gai- 
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States,"  explains  organic  w, 
Rodricks  who  is  in  charge  of 
research.  "We're  probably 
any  kind  of  epidemic  situi 
want  to  get  anywhere  near 

"If  these  compounds 
lower  levels,  what  la  ihe 
health'^' 

To  ansv.'er  this  question,  ._ 
three  particular  mycotoxins 
aflatoxln:  patuliii, 'r-2 
and  s^earaJenone.  Over  the 
the  agency  will  spend  more 
to   determine   the   chronic 
poisons  in  lest  animals. 

Patulhi  is  a  mycotoxin  of  _ 
•lie  FDA  because  it  is  founc 
and  apple  cider,  consumed 
ties  especially  by  children 
.i::;llo!:s  of  apple  juice  are 
country  a  year. 

In  a   recent  surt-ey  of 
ii'.ts,  the  PDA  found"  that  37 
■.40  samples  were 

IDA  considers  a  high 

ii.Uicn.  Eai-ly  experiments 
prodir.>es   tumors   when   L.^^- 
:st  thf>  site  of  injection,  and  ir 
It  is  known  to  cause  resplrat 
What  patulin  does  when 
tntesliues  is  to  destroy  all 
is.ns  theie;  the  immediate 
Ciu-iaiiily,    however,    it    leav 
organism  aloue.  a  gas 
takes   over   In   the   lntestin± 
liquid   back   up   through   th  s 
into  the  lungs.  The  end  resul  t 
failure. 

The  mold  that  produces  pa 
in  apples,  and  all  It  takes 
apple  to  spoil  the  jiUoe.  1 
in  apple  slices  or  apple 
tkins   have   been  removed, 
that  the  tosln  is  formed 
skin. 

Preliminary  studies  indicat 
no  danger  of  patulin  poiso 
juice  grown  in  the  United 
FDA  is  concerned  about  the 
oi  the  low  levels  of  patulin  c 
ia  commercial  products.  Appl« 
being  "encouraged"  to  screen 
well  as  rotten  applies  In 
cider. 
Zearalenone  is  another 

terest  to  the  FDA.  This „ 

is  prevalent  In  corn  and,  cu 
swine  and  not  cattle  or  pot 
the  genitalia  in  male  hogs 
animals  to  vomit.  In  female 
vents  conception  and  causes 
Very  Uttle  Is  known  about 
pound  works  and,  given  the  dr_ 
zearalenone  produces  In  swln 
searchers  are  concerned  abou 
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these  things  really  are  and  It  takes  a  lot 
of  experimental  work  with  animals  to  ex- 
trapolate back  to  the  human  situation. 

•The  real  toxicity  that  exists  ia  this  coun- 
try may  be  chronic  and  we  may  already  be 
.seeing  the  effects  of  mycotoxins  In  Ulnesses 
and  diseases  for  which  we  don't  know  how  to 
lis.  ilie  cause." 


A  FAREWELL  TO   'WILKIE-  UFON 
HIS  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  today  i<  ihe 
last  day  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Coramittee,  and  all  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  will  enjoy  the  service  of  Mr. 
F.  Clyde  Wilkinson,  bettor  known  as 
•WJlkie." 

Always  pleasant,  plwaj-s  professional. 

Wilkie"  has  been  an  invaluable  help  to 
Republican  Senators  since  the  <nid-1950s 
when  he  worked  for  the  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, and  since  1962  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  staflf, 
lie  has  always  made  liimself  available  to 
us,  often  enough  on  a  next  to  impossible 
last-minute  scheduling  basis. 

Piior  to  coming  to  work  in  the  Senate, 
"Wilkie's"  photopraphs  had  graced  the 
pages  of  some  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
publications,  the  Washington  Star,  News- 
week magazine,  the  Cliicago  Sun,  and  the 
old  Washington  Times-Herald. 

As  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va..  he  has 
brought  to  his  job  all  the  gentlemanly 
prace  of  the  South,  mixed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  demanding  standards  of  a 
professional. 

We  are  all  gvatelu!  to  him  for  his 
service  over  the.se  past  years  and  wish 
hiiri  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  comt-. 


Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  on  January  27,  1973,  the  Vietnam 
Cease-fire  Agreement  was  signed  In  Paris. 
Prance;  and 

Whereas,  on  Augtist  15,  1073,  the  United 
States  government  ended  all  United  States 
military  involvement  in  Indochina;  and 

Whereas,  today,  over  two  years  after  the 
.signing  of  the  Paris  Agreement,  the  fate  of 
over  thirteen  hundred  men,  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action,  in  Vietnam,  Laos. 
Cambodia  and  China  Is  still  unknown;  and 

Whereas,  m  view  of  the  recent  fall  of  the 
povernment-;  of  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
a.im  and  the  take  over  of  those  countries  by 
the  Communist  forces  of  Southeast  Asia, 
there  is  no  evidence  the  Communists  intend- 
ed to  comply  with  tlie  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  calling  for  the  return  of  all  prls- 
onins  of  war,  an  accounting  of  all  of  the  men 
•vvr,o  i;re  still  missing  in  action  and  a  return 
ot  the  remains  of  those  who  died  on  foreign 
soil:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  and  their 
elected  representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  ensure  the  ofliclals  of  the 
Administration,  including  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Department  of  State,  do 
everything  humanly  possible  within  their 
power  to  secure  an  honorable  accounting  of 
there  prisouers  and  missing  men;  and 

Whereas,  recent  Information  available  to 
the  United  States  government  reveals  two 
United  States  Army  men  missing  In  Cam- 
bodia since  1970  and  1971  were  alive  as  of 
July,  1974.  and  being  held  by  Commtmlst 
ioroe.s  in  that  country  and  thereby  providing 
ev'aenct  sjme  of  these  men  are.  In  tact,  alive. 
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blque  on  tlie  eve  of  Independence.  In 
one  article,  the  Interim  Prime  Minister 
of  Mozambique  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Having  freedom  does  not  mean  the 
struggle  is  over,  that  the  people  reallv  ha\p 
the  power. 


OUR  MISSING  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  too  easy  for  those  of  us  in 
Congres.s  and  elsewhere  to  believe  that 
all  of  our  interests  in  Southeast  Asia 
came  to  an  end  when  our  militant  ac- 
tions there  ceased. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a 
vital  matter  still  remains  unattended. 
I  refer  to  the  fate  of  over  1,300  American 
fighting  men,  prisoner.";  of  war  and  miss- 
ing in  ii.ction  in  Vietnam,  Laos.  Cam- 
bod.r.,  and  China. 

Mi.  President,  tiii.s  corijern  in  es^eci- 
flly  deep  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  In  fa^-t 
the  legislature  in  my  State  recently 
pa.^sc-d  a  .senate  conciurent  memorial 
uiging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  positive  action  to  insure  return 
of  our  missing  POWs.  It  also  urged  the 
nppomtment  by  the  President  of  a  spe- 
cial task  force  to  p-sf^ist  in  achieving  .such 
tin  objecti\e.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  that  this  resolution  be 
iJi'inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows : 

Senati;  CoNCL'Kar:Nx  Memdrml  1002 
A  (•■on-^irrent  Mciaoria!  ursing  positive  a.  - 
tlou  by  Congre:;s  .o  tn.-ure  return  of  mist- 
inir  prisoners  cf  wpr  and  appointment  by 
ihfc  PH.=ident  r.f  a  special  task  lorcc  to  a.s- 
Ms,i  in  iiciiieviag  oiich  objective 

1  ,rf  Vo  ^'■'•'*'«»«'n'^  an<l  the  Coiinr»s..  o;  Uie 
*.  mtca  btfiies  oi  America: 
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MOZAMBIQUE'S  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.     CLARK.     Mr.     Pi-esident,     on 
June  25,  after  500  years  of  Poi-tuguese 
colonial  rule,  Mozambique  became  an 
independent  State.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  days  in  modem  African 
history.  Independence  did  not  come  so 
easily  to  Mozambique  as  it  did  for  many 
African  nations.  It  came  after  13  yeare 
of  struggle.  This  struggle  was  supported 
by  the  independent  African  nations,  na- 
tions which  realized  that  their  freedom 
was  rot  complete  or  secure  so  long  as 
otliers  on  their  continent  were  oppressed. 
It  was  supported  by  other,  non-African 
nations  that  were  opposed  to  colonial 
domination  and  committed  to  national 
.self-determination.  The  celebration  on 
June  25  was  therefore  in  a  i-eal  sease  a 
celebiation  by  all  African  nations  of 
ih2ir  indeivndence.  And  it  was  a  cele- 
bration of  freedom  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  United  States  was  not,  for  good 
reason,  officially  represented  at  these 
celebrations— although  many  Americans 
wliD  have  long  supported  the  fight  for 
Ireedom  in  Mozambique  were  there  It 
VPS  tins  country's  official  policy  during 
the  colonial  period  not  to  offend  a  NATO 
ally.  Portugal.  The  U.S.  position  on  the 
liberation  struggle  in  Mozambique  was 
determined  by  the  cold  war  i-ather  than 
by  a  commitment  to  ending  colonialism 
or  to  national  self-detei-minatlon.  It  is 
now  the  task  of  U.S.  policymakers  to  find 
way.s  of  showing  this  countrj''s  support 
for  rrenuine  independence  not  only  in 
Mozambiqup.  bitt  throughout  .southern 
Africa. 

Robin  Wliite.  an  Alicia  Patteison 
Foundation  award  winner  on  leave  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  been 
providing  excellent  coverage  of  Mozam- 


This  article  sliow.^  that  Frellmo.  the 
governing  party  of  Mozambique,  is  con- 
vinced that  self-determination  is  not 
acliieved  simply  by  an  African  becoming 
the  head  of  state.  It  is  achieved  onlv 
when  all  the  people  become  part  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  part  of  the 
economic  development  process.  The  new 
government's  first  major  programs  will 
therefore  be  to  establish  elected  local 
governments,  to  form  agricultural  co- 
operatives, and  to  moimt  a  literacy  cam- 
paign. One  way  the  United  Stetes  could 
show  its  commitment  to  self-determina- 
tion would  be  to  offer  whatever  bilateral 
or  multilateral  assistance  is  appropriate 
to  these  efforts. 

But  economic  assistance  is  not  cr.ough. 
If  tliis  country's  commitment  to  self- 
determination  and  human  rights  are  to 
be  at  all  credible  In  Africa,  it  must 
demonstrate  greater  political  support  for 
those  principles  in  southern  Africa.  A 
Christian     Science     Monitor     editorial 
"What  Future  for  Africa?"  points  out 
that  the  nations  in  Africa  that  are  still 
under  colonial  domination  are  going  t'j 
be  independent:    the  Spanish  Sahara 
Angola  as  well  as  Mozambique,  Rhodesia 
and— probably    sooner    than    was    ex- 
pected—Namibia. It  is  clear  that  our 
future  relations  with  Mozambique.  wiUi 
these  other  new  nations  and  with  all  the 
nations  of  Africa  wiU  be  determined  by 
our  political  support  for  independence 
now.    This   support    could   take   manv 
forms.  If  Mozambique  decides  to  comnly 
with  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, the  United  States  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  international  fimd  to  sup- 
port it.  Tlie  United  States  should  sup- 
poi-t  those  who  are  trying  to  effect  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Rhodesia 
problem  by  returning  to  full  compliance 
with  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  This 
Government  should  .support  U.N.  initia- 
tives to  prepare  for  the  independence  of 
Nami'Dia,  such  as  the  school  that  io  being 
founded  in  Zambia.  And  this  country 
should  do  everything  possible  to  support 
the  efforts  to  achieve  unity  in  Anr-ola 
before  independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Robin  Wright's  articles  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
20  and  June  17.  "Independence  in  Mo- 
zambiqiae"  and  "Mozambique  Whites 
Weigh  Flight  •  as  weU  as  the  editorial  of 
June  20.  "Whnt  Future  for  Africa'"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  s 
and  editorial  were  order^d  to  be  piinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WiiAi  Fuiur.E  r<.E  Africa  :■ 
The  \cry  name  or  the  great  Zambezi  R  ver 
called  up  images  of  old  Africa  to  genei-a- 
tions  of  outsldeis  who  barely  knew  one 
African  countrj-  from  another,  But  the  Zam- 
bezi's route  to  the  sea  is  through  Mozam- 
bique, whose  filial  independence  from  Portu- 
gal nex!;  week  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
Angola  in  November,  vh^ually  completing  the 
continent's  stormy  transition  to  a  new  Africa 
free  of  colcnial  rule.  When  future  genera- 
tions hear  •  ZHmberl."  v  in  their  Images  l<e  r,: 
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an  ATrica  wbere  strife  continue  and  freedom 
dwindled  again— or  of  independence  wisely 
used  after  being  bravely  won,  and  of  fruitful 
interdependence  among  African  lands  and 
with  the  rest  of  tbe  world? 

Not  eucotuwglng  is  the  trend  toward  mUl- 
tary  authoritarian  rule  in  still  young  inde- 
pendent nations.  Economic  and  health  prob- 
lems remain  severe.  Tribal  animosities  linger 
The  threat  of  famine  is  seldom  far  away. 

But  the  momentum  for  Independence  con- 
tmues.  (Spain  last  month  announced  it 
would  give  up  Spanish  Sahara.)  And  hope 
for  peace  and  individual  rights  inches  for- 
ward a  shade  more  than  it  drops  back  In  con- 
flic  t-riijden  areas. 

This  week  the  leaders  of  three  clashing 
liberation  movements  in  Angola  announced 
efforts  to  "permit  the  decolonization  process 
to  retiurn  to  normal."  The  progress  toward 
constitutional  reform  in  Rhodesia  movfes 
back  one  day  and  forward  the  next,  as  the 
White  government  and  divided  black  nation- 
alists wrangle  over  preconditions. 

In  the  Utter  situation,  hopes  are  bol- 
stered by  the  Impetus  toward  settlement  be- 
ing given  by  Prime  Minister  Vorster  of  South 
AfrlcR,  even  thotigh  he  remains  firm  on  his 
basic  racial  policy,  with  some  concessions, 
within  South  Africa.  South  Africa  has  faUed 
to  meet  United  Nations  demands  to  act 
quickly  and  decisively  in  ending  its  Ulegal 
occupation  of  Namibia  (South-West  Africa), 
But  South  Africa's  position  stated  to  the 
united  Nations  last  month  seems  less  obdu- 
rate than  two  years  ago.  It  can  be  nudged 
further  in  this  direction  by  world  opinion, 
even  without  the  mandatory  arms  embargo 
which  was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council 
by  Britain,  France,  and  the  U.S. 

As  for  the  new  Africa's  emerging  position 
in  an  interdependent  world,  there  has  been 
progress  through  recently  agreed-on  linkages 
with  the  European  Common  Market.  Out  of 
the  UN  food  conference  came  considerable 
relief  for  hunger.  African  voices  are  heard 
more  and  more  in  International  assemblies. 
But.  in  many  ways.  Africans  still  uuder- 
standHbly  feel  neglected.  Some  leaders  have 
neen  outspokenly  concerned  about  the  US 
replacement  of  Donald  Easum,  with  all  his 
experience  and  goodwill  lu  Africa,  by  Nath- 
aniel Davis,  whom  they  opposed,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs.  But 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  placed  the  appoint- 
ment in  a  context  of  showing  xiot  less  but 
greater  regard  for  Africa— an  Uuentlon  that 
now  needs  proving. 

One  touchstone  wUl  be  relations  with  the 
newly  Independent  black  lands  like  Mozam- 
blquo.  which  Is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
paper  today  as  it  prepares  to  cope  with  the 
solution  of  Its  problems  in  its  own  post- 
colonial  way.  The  State  Department  ought  to 
ensure  that  Mr.  Davis  does  not  have  to  pre- 
side over  a  policy  of  tilting  toward  white 
minority  governments  borderUig  Mozam- 
bique. Though  Africans  may  regard  Mr.  Davis 
with  suspicion  for  his  ambassadorial  service 
in  Chile  during  the  CIA  activities  there  he 
also  has  an  active  record  in  civil  rights.  There 
18  no  reason  he  could  not  carry  out  an  en- 
lightened policy  If  he  la  permitted  one 
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Mox.XMBiQDE  Wnnxs   Weigh  Flicht 
(By  Robin  Wright) 

LOURENCO     MaKQITES,    MOZAMBIQUE —'Whftt 

am  I  supposed  to  do?"  Rita  asked.  "l  want 
to  stay  in  Mozambique.  My  family,  mv  home, 
my  work  are  here.  But  I  am  afraid.  I  don't 
MbuTties  specifically,  i  guess  the  pos- 

'T  am  afraid  there  will  be  manv  cases  of 
reverse  racism,  no  matter  what  the  govern- 
ment says."  t."»«ri,«i 

Rita's  question  U  echoed  by  manv  Portu- 
suese,  as  Portugal  prepares  ti>  wind  up  600 
.J  ears  of  colonial  domination  with  the  formal 
independence  of  Mozambique  on  June  25 

At  least  103,000  people-or  about  one-half 
of  the  while  population-alreadv  have  chn.<ien 


to    find   new   homes   ^ 
Portugal,  South  Africa, 

According  to  the  Po_v 
mission  some  30,000  lei  i 
war  between  guerrillas  if 
liiberatlon  of  Mozambl  i 
Portuguese  troops  spr«  »d 
January.  1974,  and  the 
Lisbon  on  April  25,  1974 

The  main  exodus  cai  le 
1974.    when    two    while  i 
frightened  the  remainin 
In    September    white    «  k 
Lourenco  Marques  radio 
tlve  bid  to  prevent  Preli 
power.   White  mobs  roa  r.. 
many  Africans  were  kiujd 
tuguese  soldier.s  clashed 
rillas    in    the    main    di 
Marques,  sparking  a  gui 
the  death  of  an  estimatei 
Although  things  have 
then  and  few  now  antici, 
dependence  or  inimediaf( 
are  still  afraid. 

The  new  government  i 

that  Mozambique  will  be 

But  words  are  not  en 

fears  of  many  of  the  \.. 

Marques  businessman  sai  I 

"They  ( the  new  governii 
But  what  about  when 
trained  for  our  positions? 
African  country.  Ghana. 
Kenya,  Uganda— they  ai 
racial  societies.  But  how 
whites  m  governments  th 
programs  have  led  to  nati 
panics  all  over  the  contii 
future  do  I  have  here?" 

Many  of  the  whites.  ...^ 
generations,  feel  they  can 
in  the  years  ahead  and  in 
do  we  have  to  fear— equal 
youiis  steward  for  Deta 
line. 

"Thuigs  will  change,  sm 
changes  are  probably  ove 
anything  to  help  the  poor 
have  to  No  one  really  lor 
It,  so  we  did  nothing, 
as  scared  as  anyone  of  1 
advant.ige3  I've  hurt  Bu» 
cannot  fight  it." 

The  transitional  goverr 
alleviate    the     whites'     c. 
Prellmo  agreed  to  allow  n 
government  and  business 
25  percent  of  their  iucoine 
as  an  incentive  to  stav.  A, 
both  inside  and  outside  th( 
mate  that   15  percent  of 
government  are  white. 

The  government  also  I 
back    au   estimated   250 
exiles    who    have    leUiiii 
Brazil.    South    Africa.    Rh^ti 
Europe.tn  countrie.s.  Muiiy 
after  independence. 

The  current  feeling  ar. 
gue.Ke  and  foreign  observer 
exodus  has  ended.  "Those 
leave  are  gone.  Tlie  rest  w 
a  foreign  diplomatic  said. 
For  many  the  decision  t 
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since  It  was  founded  on  June  23,  1961. 
Frelimo  has  operated  from  bases  in  neigh- 
boring Tanzania.  The  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment suppressed  publicity  about  the  move- 

i.icnt  as  much  as  po.ssible.  At  its  pecUc  during 
ii?  "  .ir  Prelimo  held  about  one-third  of  the 
!onri.  setting  up  school.^;,  health  facilities, 
:-.rm  cooperatives,  and  establishing  new 
i'lniiiistratlve  and  Judlclr.l  sj-stems  there. 
TPut  ihi.-;  affected  only  about  10  percent  of 
;!iP  population. 

Thus  90  percent,  of  the  population  knew 
frelimo  mMnly  as  a  milltnry  unit,  when  the 
iran.sitior.al  government  tcok  over  last 
Sept.  20.  And  communication  since  then  has 
ocfii  dii'licult  because  80  percent  ol  the  pop- 
iilaticii  Is  illiterate  and  cannot  read  the 
rewspapors  or  sidewalk  biUboard.s  that 
1  rondrast  Frelltno's  socialist  platform. 

EESTOKtNG  PUOPLE'S  INITIATIVE 

At,  Xai  Xai  (formerly  Jcao  Belo)  the  Fiiiue 
Minister  told  the  crowd: 

"The  colonialists  took  initiative  away  from 
the  people.  We  had  no  voice  in  wliat  we 
^rew,  how  much  we  grew,  or  what  happened 
to  our  produce.  Wo  want  to  give  the  Initia- 
tive "oack  to  the  people.' 

The  crowd  cheered. 

The  message  has  a  practical  as  well  as 
ideological  motive.  Frelimo  has  neither  the 
manpower  nor  the  desire  to  send  in  groups 
of  outsiders  to  run  each  village  and  city,  thus 
simply  replacing  the  Portuguese  with 
Mozamblcans. 

First  of  all,  the  nation  currently  faces  au 
acute  shortage  of  skilled  personnel,  due 
maiiily  to  the  mass  exodus  of  more  than 
100.000  Portuguese,  who  dominated  the  edu- 
cation system  and  thus  provided  the  vast 
majority  of  skilled  and  professional  labor. 
The  white  population  of  Just  over  200,000 
has  been  halved  since  January.  1973. 

But  more  fundamentally,  Frelimo  has 
uhvays  advocated  that  in  principle  the 
niaoses  should  be  involved  in  government. 
Tliroughout  the  war  the  movement  promised 
radically  to  alter  the  system  to  allow  grej  .cr 
self-reliance  once  it  took  over. 

'SPaCAOIKG   THE   BEVOI.ITIION' 

Promoting  participation  In  the  new  gjv- 
ernment — "spreading  the  revolution" — was 
thus  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  tour 
that  brought  Frelimo  officials  to  Xai  Xai. 
Tiie  Prime  Minister  repeatedly  told  the 
crowd  here:  "Freedom  by  Itself  does  not 
produce,  does  not  solve  our  problems.  We 
must  not  Just  sing  unity;  we  must  apply  it 
Uirougb  organization." 

Frelimo  has  a  specific  plan  of  organiia- 
lion  that  It  is  currently  Installhig  through- 
cut  the  country  to  provide  a  means  for  par- 
ticipation. At  the  core  of  the  system  Is  the 
circle  or  cell,  a  small  group  of  people  gath- 
ered from  either  work  or  residential  areas.  A 
secretariat  elected  by  the  members  adminis- 
ters the  unit. 

Cells  theoretically  are  •  io  set  in  inction 
the  masses'  creative  ability."  Specifically,  the 
most  Immediate  purpose  of  the  cells  Is  to 
implement  two  programs  to  politicize  and 
educate  the  masses. 

■Dynamlzatlon,"  a  political  "conscious- 
ness-raising" program.  Is  the  chief  concern. 
Through  It  Frelimo  hopes  to  explain  its 
poUcIes  and  prepare  people  for  their  new 
responsibilities.  "Alphabetization"  Is  a  dual 
education  and  work  program  designed  to 
lower  Mozambique's  Illiteracy  rate  and  or- 
gan:.-e  cooperatives  for  farming. 

B.^.s'cally  cells  are  to  promote  the  "collec- 
t've  spirit'  and  to  replace  the  tribal  tmit 
as  the  .source  of  local  authority.  Previously 
ooth  production  and  administration — except 
In  tiie  few  urban  areas— have  been  tied  to 
tl-e  country's  nine  main  tribes,  which  were 
ps^iiy  controlled  by  the  colonial  government. 
Now  village  administration  will  be  reorga- 
'"zed  into  elected  people's  committees,  and 
i'Snculture  reorganized  so  that  producers 
worK  in  cooperatives  mider  the  direction  of 
tlip  lo;al  party. 


The  elimination  of  tribalism  and  the 
switch  to  a  "people's  democracy"  is  a  radical 
one  and  the  Prellmo  leadership  Is  trying  hard 
to  make  it  a  smooth  and  fast  one — again  for 
both  ideological  and  practical  reasons. 

Currently  Mozambique  relies  economically 
on  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  which  use  its 
Ijorts  and  railways,  and  on  South  African 
employment  of  Mozambican  mineworkers. 
Through  these  ties  South  Africa  provided 
about  75  p'.-rcent  of  ::oiLainbiqiip'.s  foreign 
exchpiige. 

FCONOMIC    FKEEDOIC 

T?iie  new  g.overnment  is  determined  to  be- 
come economically  independent,  and  agri- 
culf  lira  Is  one  of  the  chief  means  to  this 
cioal.  Although  agrlftilture  has  provided 
80  percent  of  Mozambique's  exports,  the 
.system  Is  drastically  underdeveloped.  Only 
17  percent  of  the  territory's  fertile  land  U 
cultivated,  and  mainly  for  subsistence  farm- 
ing. Through  encom-aging  new  cooperatives 
and  the  "collective  spirit"  Prellmo  hopes  to 
.5pur  production  and  provide  badly  needed 
new  revenue  to  htip  pay  off  tl>«  eoun^'a 
exorbitant  $950  million  external  debt. 

In  explaining  the  next  stage  of  "the 
struRgle"  to  his  Xai  Xai  audience,  the  Prime 
Minister  said: 

"We  win  have  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
real  Independence.  The  most  Important  steps 
to  real  freedom  are  organization  and  unity, 
so  we  can  produce  for  the  future  and  fight 
any  remnants  of  tbe  past.  Tou  control  the 
future,"  he  told  the  crowd,  "because  you 
control  the  pace  at  which  we  organize  and 
unite  to  begin  thla  work." 


NORTH  SEA  OIL  SUPPLY  THREAT- 
ENED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  it  has 
become  painfully  clear  in  the  coxirse  ol 
the  last  few  months  that.  In  a  world  of 
diminishing  resources,  mineral  deposits 
and  specfically  petroleum  have  tecome 
the  new  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  In- 
ternational politics.  The  game  has  al- 
ready begun,  and  it  can  only  increase 
in  intensity.  We  have  seen  the  growing 
concentration  of  military  strategy,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  on 
our  own,  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
seen  the  game  of  cat  and  mouse  played 
between  their  naval  forces  and  our  own 
throughout  the  Mediterranean — where, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  few  Russian  ships 
had  ever  sailed. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
that  this  game  is  confined  to  that  distant 
part  of  the  world — ^perhaps  a  tragic  mis- 
take. Soon  it  will  spread  to  the  other 
mineral-rich  areas  of  this  earth,  as  the 
Soviets  gain  confidence  and  strength 
in  their  new  military  stance.  I  believe 
that  we  must  not  let  them  find  us  un- 
prepared. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  provides  an  excellent  indica- 
tion of  what  I  am  talking  about.  Writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Nell  Ulman  of  that  news- 
paper, it  details  the  growing  concern 
of  NATO  at  increased  Soviet  naval  ac- 
tivity in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Sea 
oil  suppUes,  which  Europe  relies  upon 
for  its  future  defense  stockpile.  While  So- 
viet submarines  pose  a  threat  to  both 
the  oil  rigs  themselves  and  our  own 
supply  route  to  the  continent,  through 
diplomatic  harassment  their  government 
has  prevented  Norway  from  allowiug  the 
West  to  develop  further  petroleum  instal- 
lations on  the  North  Cape-Spitsbergen 
ocean  line.  And  we  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  any  coherent  countereflfort. 


Tlie  article  states  that  NATO  does  not 
really  liave  any  idea  as  to  how  to  protect 
the  North  Sea  rigs  from  this  potential  at- 
tack. They  have  stepped  up  their  sun-eil- 
lance  activities,  but  still,  fully  25  percent 
of  the  Soviet  submarines  sailing  out  cI 
Muimansk  go  undetected.  And  the  So\  :ct 
submarine  lieet  is  not  small. 

But  at  least  we  are  awai-e  of  tlie  iuob- 
iem  there;  at  least  we  are  working  on  it. 
There  are  other  ai'cas  just  as  Important 
where  nothing  at  all  has  been  done,  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  core  of  my  subject. 
Consider  the  oil  and  mineral  resources  of 
Alaska.  Here  v.  c  have  a  natui  al  stockpilp, 
which  could,  m  an  emergency,  supply 
nearly  all  of  the  mineral  needs  of  the 
United  States,  right  on  our  own  conti- 
nent. Tlie  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  and 
future  oil  and  gas  pipelines  are  critical 
to  the  energj-  independence  goals  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  our  defense  effort 
in  protecting  tJie  riches  of  Alaska  has 
been  nothing  more  than  negligible.  Even 
the  gate  of  Hell  was  guarded  by  Cerberas. 
the  three-headed  dog;  our  defenses  in 
Alaska  remind  one  le.ss  of  Cerbei-us  than 
they  do  of  Snoopy. 

Even  though  the  Coast  Guard  in 
Alaska  has  limited  military  readiness  ca- 
pability, the  United  States  has  not  one 
fighting  ship  of  any  kind  assigned  to 
Alaska.  Our  Ai-my  maintains  only  One 
brigade  of  troops  in  the  entire  State. 
That  Is  barely  5,000  men— not  all  of  them 
combat  troops.  California,  with  less  than 
a  third  of  Alaska's  territory,  has  nearly 
200.000  military  pcrsomiel.  And  Virginia, 
which  Is  Immeasurably  smaller  than  both 
of  them  and  has  almost  no  natural  re- 
sources, has  well  over  50,000.  Even  dis- 
counting Alaska's  unparalleled  natural 
wealth,  the  idea  of  a  meie  5,000  men  de- 
ployed to  defend  the  largest  State  in  the 
Union  is  simply  ludicrous.  When  one  fur- 
ther considers  Alaska's  geograpliical 
position— isolated,  exposed,  and  with  the 
Soviet  Union  just  across  the  Bering 
Straits — It  becomes  worse  than  ludicrous. 
And  despite  repeated  requests  for  an 
adequate  defense  force,  tlie  Army  has 
only  augmented  the  brigade  by  minimal 
amoimts,  when  at  least  a  division  Ls 
needed. 

It  is,  of  coiurse,  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  as  of  now,  not  mounted  anj- 
attempts  to  develop  its  own  mllitarj- 
presence  in  the  area.  But  there  liave  been 
too  many  occasions  in  the  past  when  we 
have  been  forced  to  scurry  after  the 
Soviets,  and  react  instead  of  act.  De- 
partment of  Defense  experts  on  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  that  It  is  only  logical 
to  suppose  that  they  will  move  hito  the 
Bering  Sea  eventually,  in  view  of  their 
current  buildup  and  its  orientation  to- 
ward petroleum  centers,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  mineral  reserves 
of  their  own  to  protect  in  Siberia.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  necessary  that  the  Armed 
Forces  assemble  new  plans,  put  f  oith  new 
programs,  and  take  positive  steps  to  as- 
sure the  adequacy  of  Alaska's  future 
defense  posture.  The  only  action  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  past  year  is  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Alaskan  Command, 
which  seems  to  me  a  rather  offbeat  way 
of  dealing  wltli  the  situation. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  an  alarmist  now, 
or  conjure  up  false  ghosts.  We  all  know 
that  the  era  of  the  cold  war.  If  not  en- 
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tirely  past.  Is  certainly  well  on  Its  way 
into  history.  Russian  pfiratroopers  are 
not  going  to  sabotage  the  pipeline  to- 
tnorrow.  And  we  all  know,  too,  that  ttie 
.vhole  military  position  of  America  In 
'he  world  has  undergone  a  drastic  re- 
vi-ioii  in  the  las',  few  years.  There  may 
even  be  some  who  question  our  military 
involvement  In  the  North  Sea  oil  fields — 
perhaps  even  our  military  support  of 
Europe  Itself.  And  I  freely  admit  that 
the- subject  Is  open  to  question  and  dls- 
cus.slon. 

But  when  we  talk  about  Alaska,  we 
ai-e  talking  about  our.o^iTi  bordei',  our 
own  country,  our  own  resources,  and 
this  is  not  open  to  debate;  it  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing,  either,  that  we  can  Just 
quietly  ignore.  The  Federal  Gtovemment 
has  an  imdenlable  responsibility  to  see 
to  it  that  Alaska  Is  adequately  defended, 
and  the  people  of  America  have  a  right 
to  know  that  their  largest  potential  sup- 
ply of  domestic  oil  and  other  mineral 
needs  is  getting  the  protection  it  requires 
and  deserves. 

An  adequate  Alaskan  defense  is  basic 
and  essential  to  our  whole  system  of  de- 
fense, something  which  not  only  should 
be  taken  care  of  but  must  be.  Alaskans 
remember  all  too  well  that  Alaska  was 
the  only  U.S.  ^11  to  experience  foreign 
Invasion  In  World  War  n.  If  proper  pro- 
tection of  Alaska  is  not  undertaken,  we 
could  wake  up  one  day  to  find  a  Soviet 
presence  In  the  Bering  Sea  which  will 
pose  a  serious  and  Immediate  threat  to 
our  stockpile  of  mineral  resources  and 
to  our  national  security.  And  this  is 
something  which  we  cannot  allow  to 
happen,  or  else  we  will  find  ourselves 
confronting  a  drastic  erosion  of  our 
strength,  our  prestige,  and  our  continu- 
ing position  In  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  11, 1975,  entitled, 
"Europe  Pears  Orowtag  Soviet  Submar- 
ine Fleet  Poses  Future  Threat  to  North 
Sea  OU  Supply,"  be  printed  In  the 
Recoko. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
KUKOPB   Pears   Orowikc  Sovikt   Si/bm/uiine 

Plect  Poses  Poruiie  Threat  to  North  Spa 

On.   SUPM.T 

(By  NeU  Ulinan) 

Kkflavik,  Iceland. — In  the  small,  window- 
less  room  at  the  heart  of  the  U.S.  uaval  air 
sUtlon's  operations  center,  a  computer  screen 
plays  out  In  glowing  Unes  and  dots  and  a 
bobbing,  twisting  circle  the  gathering  drama 
of  a  new  East-West  war  of  nerves. 

The  lines  are  bearings,  and  Uie  dots  mark 
listening  buoys.  The  circle  Is  a  U.8.  patrol 
plane  searching  for  nuclear-armed  Soviet 
submarines  that  have  slipped  through  West- 
ern defenses  into  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

An  operator  presses  a  button,  and  the  com- 
puter screen  Introduces  a  new  element  to  the 
drama:  a  sblnunerlng  green  web  of  Interlock- 
ing circles  representing  the  more  than  50  oU- 
drUUng  rigs  and  production  platforms  that 
have  sprung  up  In  the  British  and  Norwegian 
sectors  of  the  North  Sea  over  the  past  decade. 

The  oU  platforms  nnd  the  Soviet  subs  are 
cieating  a  whole  new  defense  problem  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It 
Us  the  problem  of  how  to  defend  Europe's 
future  North  Sea  oU  supply  from  the  fast- 
exp.mding  Soviet  navy,  which  daily  sends  Us 
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by  the  treaty  because  the  waters  around  the 
islands  are  part  of  Norway's  continental 
.  helf  and  thus  under  Norwegian  control. 

But  the  U.S.  and  Britain  reason  that  If  It 
,  in  be  proved  that  Spitsbergen  has  a  contl- 
:>e!ital  shelf  of  its  own,  the  1920  treaty  might 
pive  them  offshore  exploration  rights. 

The  dispute  Is  likely  to  be  an  extended 
one  that  will  prevent  early  development  of 
the  area.  Not  a  great  deal  Is  known  about 
ttie  area's  oil  resources,  but  It  Is  suspected 
They  may  be  extensive.  The  Norwegians  have 
done  a  "massive"  geological  survey  of  the 
area  and  "are  sitting  on  It  real  tight,"  a 
London-based  spokesman  for  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.  says. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    AMENDMENTS 
OP  1975 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  E^esident,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  unanimously 
S.  1425.  the  Older  Americans  Amend- 
ments of  1975.  At  that  time  I  advised  the 
Senate  that  I  would  make  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  today. 

INTROmjCTION 

Congress  last  dealt  with  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  1973  when  we  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  national  net- 
work of  area  agencies  on  aging  to  func- 
tion tinder  the  State  agencies  on  aging 
to  plan  and  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  older  people.  Since  that  time, 
about  400  of  a  projected  600  area  agen- 
cies have  been  established  and  have 
begun  to  function,  although  most  are  less 
than  a  year  old. 

The  legislation  we  passed  yesterday 
would  extend  a  number  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
They  are: 

First.  The  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  the  States  under 
(title  ni  for  funding  State  and  area 
agency  programs  are  extended  for  2  years 
through  fiscal  year  1977  at  levels  of  $200 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $60  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976-77  transitional 
budget  period,  and  $240  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  present  level  of  authoriza- 
tion for  title  III  is  $130  miUion  for  fiscal 
year  1975;  the  amount  appropriated  is 
$83  million. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would 
extend  these  authorizations  for  4  fiscal 
years;  however,  it  was  the  committee's 
judgment  that  tlie  area  agency  sti-ategy 
was  so  recently  adopted,  and  the  results 
as  yet  so  inconclusive,  that  a  4-year 
extension  is  not  warranted. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  new 
program  of  grants  to  the  States — sec- 
tion 309 — to  conduct  three  special  em- 
phasis progi'ams  in  transportation,  home 
services,  and  legal  services.  This  pro- 
giam  is  authorized  to  be  funded  at  a 
rate  of  $50  million  a  year  each  for  fi.scal 
year  1976  and  fiscal  year  1977. 

Second.  Tlie  autthorizations  of  appro- 
ririations  for  the  title  V  programs  for  the 
establishment  and  staffing  of  senior 
community  centers  are  continued  for 
2  years  with  such  sums  as  may  ba  neces- 
sary to  be  appi-opnated. 

Third.  The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  tlie  older  workers  community 
service  employment  program  contained 
in  title  IX  of  the  act  would  be  extended 
for  3  years,  rather  than  2,  since  it  does 
)iot  involve  the  area  agencies.  Funds  are 
•uthorized   to  be   appropriated  at  the 


level  of  $137.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
and  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
fiscal  year  1975  title  IX  authorization  Is 
$100  million;  appropriations  are  $12  mil- 
lion, and  an  additional  $20  million  Is 
allotted  to  the  program  from  CETA  title 
ni  fimds.  The  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  now  on  the  President's 
desk,  would  make  available  $42  million 
under  title  IX.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  funds  would  be  reserved  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  manpower  programs  now 
being  carried  out  by  national  aging  or- 
ganizations. 

Fourth.  Other  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations are  extoided  for  2  years  for 
training  and  research  in  gerontology  and 
a  number  of  technical  amendments  are 
made  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  describe  the  amendments  that  I 
offered  to  S.  1425  when  the  bill  was  un- 
der committee  consideration  and  which 
were  in  the  bill  as  reported  and  now 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

SEmOR  DAT  CENTERS 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  in  funding  model  proj- 
ects to  projects  that  are  designed  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  sen- 
ior day  centers.  The  day  center  concept 
is  not  new — it  has  been  successfully  used 
in  Europe  and  is  being  experimented 
with  here  in  our  country — ^Including  a 
program  at  the  On  Lok  Senior  Health 
Services  Center  in  San  Francisco. 

The  day  center  provides  more  compre- 
hensive services  than  the  multipurpose 
senior  center,  which  does  not  provide  any 
health  services  and  serves  seniors  who 
are  free  of  serious  illness  or  disability. 
The  day  center,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  frail, 
moderately  impaired,  or  somewhat  dis- 
oriented older  individual  who  Is  In  need 
of  some  supervised  health  care,  but 
whose  health  is  not  so  impaired  as  to 
require  institutionalization  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  Without  the  alternative  of  a  day 
center,  many  of  these  seniors  must  ac- 
quire the  often  cosOy  services  of  a  home 
liealth  aide  or  enter  an  institution. 

In  order  for  a  senior  day  center  to  be 
eligible  for  special  consideration  for 
model  projects  funding  imdermy  amend- 
ment, the  center  must  operate  according 
to  a  planned  schedule  of  health,  thera- 
peutic, educational,  nutritional,  recrea- 
tional, and  social  sei-vices;  provide 
necessary  transportation  arrangements 
for  clients,  serve  a  hot  midday  meal, 
can-y  out  Outreach  and  public  Infonna- 
tion  programs,  and  provide  for  senior 
participants  and  senior  volunteers  in  Uie 
plamiing  and  operation  of  the  day 
centei-s. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  center 
would  be  required  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  State's  medicaid  program 
and  with  other  appropriate  social  serv- 
ice agencies  to  assure  payment  to  the 
day  center  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  center's 
costs. 

It  is  intended  that  the  centers  serve 
as  a  focal  point  not  only  for  the  provision 
of  medical  treatment,  but  preventive 
liealth  care  services  as  well.  These  serv- 
ices should  include  screening  and  diag- 


nostic sex-vices  for  the  detection  of  hyper- 
tension, diabetes,  and  tuberculosis,  and 
pap  smears  and  other  cancer  screening 
programs.  They  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  senior  population  served  by 
the  day  center  and  should  be  coordinated 
with  other  local  public  healtti  service 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  two 
articles  published  recently  that  describe 
some  of  the  existing  experimental  senior 
day  center  programs  and  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  such  programs.  The 
first  article  comes  from  the  May  Issue  of 
the  California  State  Office  on  Aging's 
publication.  Apex.  The  second  appears 
In  the  May-June  1975  issue  of  Perspec- 
tive on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  "Model  Project"  Adult  Day  Cake 

Center 
Elderly  Sacramento  County  residents  who 
may  be  recovering  from  an  iUness  or  acci- 
dent, or  who  need  supervision  during  the 
day,  now  have  an  alternative  to  nursing 
home  placement. 

The  Senior  Health  Day  Care  Center,  located 
In  a  bright,  modern  facility  on  Elvas  Avenue 
in  Sacramento,  opened  Its  doors  on  March  17 
and  currently  has  34  participants  enroUed  in 
its  program. 

The  center  Is  a  model  project  federally 
funded  through  the  State  Office  on  Aging, 
under  Title  ni.  Section  308,  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  provides  limited  medical 
and  dental  services,  rehabilitation  services, 
physical  therapy,  and  transportation  via  a 
specially  equipped  minibus. 

Participants — ranging  In  age  from  60  to 
95— receive  personal  care  services,  recreation, 
education,  and  social  services  Monday 
through  Friday.  The  center  also  serves  a  hot 
nutritious  lunch  each  day,  along  with  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  snacks. 

The  center  fills  a  unique  need  In  Sacra- 
mento, which,  according  to  the  1970  census 
has  more  than  66,000  residents  over  age  60, 
of  whom  more  than  15%  have  incomes  below 
the  U.S.  poverty  level.  While  there  are  cur- 
rently 37  licensed  skilled  nursing  facilities 
in  the  county,  for  many  of  the  elderly  such 
placement  would  be  Inappropriate  and  costly. 
"Participants  In  our  program  do  not  need 
constant,  around-the-clock  care,"  said  Ver- 
non Freeman,  the  center's  director.  "On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  an  illness  or  htmd- 
icap,  these  men  and  women  tend  to  become 
isolated  from  the  activities  of  life.  They  don't 
have  the  mobility,  for  Instance,  to  partici- 
pate in  senior  citizens'  groups.  Some  live 
vrlth  spouses  or  families  who  are  employed, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  needed 
therapy   or   otlier   care   during   the   day." 

Each  participant  is  thoroughly  screened 
before  enrollment  in  the  program.  Partici- 
pants must  be  at  least  60  years  of  age;  must 
reside  in  Sacramento  County;  and  must  meet 
one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria: 

Without  tiie  center's  services  would  have 
to  enter  a  nursing  home  or  convalescent 
ho.<;pltal. 

Require  supervision  for  confusion,  dally 
living  activities,  or  frailty. 

Require  limited  nursing  care  whUe  recov- 
ering from  an  operation,  or  other  mness. 

Fourteen  staff  members,  including  a  full- 
time  RN,  social  worker,  and  physical  thera- 
pist, are  primarily  Interested  in  assuring  that 
the  potential  participant  can  benefit  from 
day  care  services,  and  that  the  center  can 
je.spo:id  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  one. 
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rlLLS  SOCIAI.  AND  EMOTIONAL   NEEDS 

(By  AtHTiham  Monk.  Ph.  D.* ) 
Orgauized  «Uy  c*re  for  older  persons  has 
come  to  pubUc  attentuHi  only  recently.  The 
poUcies  that  sharply  cut  geriatric  admissions 
to  state  psychiatric  hospitals  in  the  faite 
sixties  resulted  in  a  marked  expansion  oi  the 
demand  for  community  services.  However, 
because  of  obvious  discontinuities  in  the 
pluming  and  policy  formuUtlon  processes, 
patients  became  discharged  without  a  cou- 
comltaat  provision  of  community  alterna- 
tives to  Institutionalization. 

intimately,  the  results  were  a  transfer  of 
geriatric  patients  to  other  high  levels  of  care, 
even  when  they  only  required  partial  or  lim- 
ited service  components.  When  nursing 
homes  turned  out  t^  be  the  viable  altema- 
Uve  to  aUte  psychogeriatrlc  hospitals,  the 
most  accessible  dlspenssrs  of  medical  services 
for  the  aged,  nothing  much  was  really 
gained;  unnecessary  long-term  Institution- 
alization only  gave  way  to  another  form  of 
overutiliaation  of  coetly  services. 

INTEREST   IS    RENEWED 

Now  the  skyrocketing  increase  In  institu- 
tional care  costs,  alcmg  with  the  tight  re- 
Imboraemcnt  regulauona  of  UedicAre,  has  re- 
klDdlad  Interest  again  in  community-based 
serrlces.  such  as  multiservice  senior  centers 
and  be*lth  services. 

Though  centers  promote  the  social  and 
emotlooal  adjiutment  of  the  physlcaUy  and 
mmtaUy  well  aged,  they  are  not  meant  to 
provide  spedflc  therapeutic  assistance  nor  to 
baadle  In  depth  the  psychological  and  emo- 
tional needs  of  theh-  users.  Home  health 
care,  in  turn,  through  coordinated  multi- 
service programs  including  nursing,  dietary 
and  rebablliUtive  services,  is  equipped  to 
baadl*  many  of  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual  In  a  home  situation  on  a  temporitry 

However,  the  social  and  emotional  needs 
of  aged  or  disabled  persons  permanenUy 
confined  in  their  own  homes  and  without 
traM^ortatlon  remain  unmet.  Most  of  those 
needs  could  be  fuimied  through  activity  and 
soclaUzatton  programs  in  «  commumtv 
setting.  ' 

Day  care  centers  would  be  the  logical 
^amework  for  such  programs;  their  aim  Is 
baelcaUy  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  older 
persons  in  need  of  care  but  not  round-the- 
clock  supervision.  More  specifically,  a  day 
care  project  performing  this  service  would 
mitigate  the  burden  of  families  caring  for 
their  111  and  aged  relatives,  as  weU  as  elimi- 
nating or  significantly  postponing  the  el- 
derly relative's  Institutionalization. 

KEMD  ADOlriONAL  OBJECTIVES 

Though  the  Impetus  for  setting  up  such 
programs  has  often  come  from  realisation  of 
potential  benefits  for  the  famUy  and  the 
taxpayer,  the  developmental  usefulness  for 
the  eldwly  themselves  tends  to  be  over- 
locdted.  A  day  care  center  shoidd  be  more 
than  a  protective  environment  where  peo- 
ple spend  the  long  hours  of  the  day  under 
reasonable  supervision. 

Day  care  programs  should  provide  reha- 
blUtatlon  through  remotlvaUon.  normaliza- 
tion of  Uvlng  routines  and  counseling,  as 
well  as  opportunities  for  social  reinvolve- 
ment.  Prom  a  preventive  perspective,  such 
programs  should  deter  confusion,  apathy  and 
social  deprivation.  The  planner  of  health 
and  social  services  could  easUy  assign  them 
additional  objectives,  such  as: 

Providing  services  to  ^pUcants  to  nursing 
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homes  and  e.'vended-care 
waiting  lists. 

Acting    as    the    equivalent 
houses  between  hospitals 
and  private  homes  or 

Offering  regularly  balanced 
wise  independent  persons 


"acilities  to  reduce 


of    half-way 

or  ninrsing  homes 

levels  of  care. 

diets  to  other- 


lo'  rer 


FEW   MEET 


BEQU1  tEMENTS 
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i  ig. 
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Despite    their   service 
day  centers  have  not  vot 
service  afternative.  Ini  a 
the  Levindaie  Geriatric 
state  commissioners  on  a^. 
identify  centers  meriting 
care-oriented.  The  nunibe 
is  insignificant. 

An  mifinished  .study  by 
tute  for  Research  (1973) 
canters  in  the  U.S.;  it  may 
that  the  niunber  does  not 
VO  at  best,  servicing 
3.000  or  4,000  clients. "a  t. 
potential  target  popuiatio 
into  the  nillllons. 

Research  efforts  for  this 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
of  the  Aging,  were  ultima*! 
ceptuallzing  a  basic  planni  ag 
the  operational  developmei  t 
grams.  Of  24  programs 
nation,    information    was 
such  programs,  the  finding 
Day  care  services  are  onl5 
range  of  community-based 
they   do   not   have   an 
identity,  usually  operatiii( 
other  facility.  In  order  of 
host  institutions  were 
nursing  homes,  rehablUtati|n 
for  the  aged,  hospitals  and 
partments. 

Only  one  day  care  centei 
consortium  of  community 
dependent.  Despite  this  , 
centers  easily  fit  conceptual  y 
raunity"  and  "medlcaUy"  b  i 
lined  by  Helen  Padula.'  Th 
as  day  care  centers,  have  ar 
clal  programs;  the  latter 
related  programs  for  the 


t  otential.    geriatric 

turned  into  a  viable 

conducted  by 

^search  Center  of 

.  only  two  could 

the  label   of  day 

of  such  facilities 


he  Arizona  Insti- 

llsted  only  51  such 

be  safe  to  assume 

xceed  today  60  or 

no  more  than 

compared  to  a 

numbering  well 


Rtvdy,  conducted 
Srle  County  Office 
y  aimed  at  con- 
framework  for 
of  day  care  pro- 
ideixtiaed  across  the 
secured    from    18 
indicating  that: 
one  category  of  a 
respite  services; 
service 
as  part  of  an- 
frequency,  their 
mul  i-service  centers, 
centers,  homes 
social  service  de- 


au  onomous 


ter  1 


SEEN    AS    MIXED 


•Dr.  Monk.  School  of  Social  Work  profes- 
.sor.  State  IThlversity  of  New  York.  Buffalo, 
presented  this  previously  tmpublished  paper 
la  an  NCOA-sponsored  aessioa  at  the  Na- 
tional Conferenc*  of  Social  Work's  lOlst  an- 
nual torum  In  ClncUmatl  last  string  Bar- 
bara Grossman.  Robert  K.  OUbert  and  Helen© 
Schertr.  Erie  County  Offlce  for  the  Aging  as- 
sisted In  research  for  the  paper. 


Several  respondents 
of  a  day  care  program  in  ar 
as  a  mixed  blessing,  though 
a  more  rational  utilizntion 
services,  thus  reducing  per 
presence  of  such  a  program 
nursing  home  might  give  .s 
necessarUy  institutonalized 
leave   and   become   more 
those  who  cannot  leave 
can  provide  a  valuable 
clal  interaction. 

However,  since  indivlduala 
a  day  care  program  are 
and  independent  th.in  thosi 
institution,  the  latter  may 
and  resentment  of  the  o 
may  think  that  they  are 
neglected  by  the  staff;   the 
have  difficulty,  at  least 
gulshlng  the  different 
two  client  groups.  Also,  staff 
additional  burdens  and  Inct 
pendency  if  toe  daytimer 
long-term  res'laents, 

LACK    OF    CRITERIA    FOR 

Comparison  between  day 
comes  difficult  without  a 
gram    criteria.    However, 
tendencies  Indicate  that  an 
tlon  Includes  pickup  betw 
10  a.m.  arrival,  coffee  and 
organized  group  activities 
crafts,   lectures,   discussion 
films  and  music;  individual 


'  "Developing  Day  Care  fo} 
p.  e.  The  National  Council  on 
Washington,  D.C.  1972. 
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tive  programs  such  as  exercl^ 
apy  and  counseling. 
A  hot  noon  meal  is  follow 

rlod,    then   recreational 

programs  untu  time  to  retuifi 
between  2:30  p.m.  and  4 
number  of  days  the  centers 
the  norm  is  five  days  a 

cillty  regularly  provides 

week;  two  provide  night  care 
tion  care,  one  of  the  latter  o«_, 
beds  are  available.  The  rang 
of  operation  Is  fqur  to  8.5 
open  eight  hours. 


',  physical  Iher- 


>d  by 


p  nn.  The 

are 


"J  a  rest  pe- 
rehabilitative 
home,  usually 
The  average 
open  is  4.6; 
wee|c.  Only  one  fa- 
seven  days  a 
i  three  vaca- 
ojjly  if  residential 
daily  hours 
ho^rs  but  most  are 


i  servj ;es 


MOST   PROVIDE    CCOTN  JELINC 


Recreation  seems  to  be 
nominator    of    all    programs 
facility  also  provide 
ices  and  meals;  less  than  one 
elude  physical,  occupational 
tional  therapy;  another  five 
of  these.  Omy  four  include 
for  chronically  111  ambulatory 

Most  centers  have  a  small  1 
Though   one    claimed   abllit'' 
clients  a  day,  the  majority 
between  15  and  20,  a  reflect 
that  they  have  not  been  ^. 
as  cay  programs  but  operate 
existing  facilities. 

BOLE   IS   COMPLlk 


t4e  common  de- 
All    but   one 
counselfcg,  social  serv- 
tliird  (five)  in- 
and  remotiva- 
o  not  offer  any 
naedical  service 
patients. 
1  ntake  capacity, 
to   serve    120 
their  eelling 
on  of  the  fact 
prijnarily  planned 
extensions  of 


p  It 


IS  I 


com  >lex 
req  Ore 


te  rm 


sponsored  by  a 
jencies.  was  in- 
dlverslty, 
into  the  "com- 
models  out- 
former,  defined 
emphasis  on  so- 
"  to  offer  health- 
disabled  or  ill  aged. 


ai  parent 


b  ksed 


B1  ESSINO 

regarded  the  Inclusion 

ongoing  facility 

it  lends  itself  to 

manpower  and 

:apita  costs.  The 

in  a  hospital  or 

persons  un- 

an  incentive  to 

independent.   For 

institution.  It 

opifcrtunlty  for  so- 


The   social   worker's   role 
program  for  the  aged  Is 
ill-defined,    tending    to 
methodological  approach  to  p 
frequently  includes:  Short 
ices  for  day-to-day  living;   family 
sonal  counseling;  information  and 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  Me^caid 
specialized  programs;  follow 
vocacy  to  insure  effective  utilisation 
able  services. 

Also,  the  social  worker  Is 
in  community  action  prograc  is 
of  volunteer  or  paid  activltiei 
applicants   and   conducting 
intake:   developing  a  continilous 
training  program  for  stair 
concurrent  supervision  of 
and  trained  volunteers, 
information  on  needs  and 
ferral.  facilitate  the  provisioi 
education   and   legal   servlcee 
pate  In  milieu  therapy  and 
tion  programs. 


cai:  ciAL 


Si  'me 


b  It 


participating  in 
e  self-sufficient 
confined  to  an 
harbor  Jeolousy 
outi  iders.  Residents 
d  splaced  or  even 
staff  itself  may 
in  distin- 
of  the 
bould  resent  the 
Incr^sed  patient  de- 
are   treated  as 


Inll  lally, 
requ  rements 


■OiMPAKISON 

are  centers  be- 
st indardized  pro- 
n^sdel    statistical 
average  opera- 
<  en   9  a.m.  and 
so(  lalization  time; 
si  ch  as  arts  and 
groups,    games, 
zed  rehabilita- 


Older  People," 
the  Aging,  Inc., 


ACCESSIBILITY    IS 

Acces-siblllty   to   the   centei 
determinant  of  success.  All 
18  survey  respondents  provl^ 
but  without  a  consistent 
passenger    vans    with 
wheelchairs;   others  report 
tion  wagons,  mimbus, 
p.mbulances.  Pour  centers  do 
vehicles,     instead     purchasing 
parochial  school  buses.  Thoug  i 
are  usually  manned  by  paid 
centers  resort  to  voliuiteers  d_ 
of  higher  turnover  and  service 

The  elderly  require  more 
They  must  finish  dressing, 
the  vehicle  and  assisted  to 
Ing  fatigue,  possible 
time   required   fM-   driving 
house,  only  a  limited  number 
can  be  carried  each  trip,  we: 
on  final  operating  costs 

OPERATING  COSTS 

The  main  budget      . 

day  care  programs  are' space 
sional  services  purchased  frc 
ties,  additional  staff  expenses 
tation.  The  range  of  daily 
per  client  oscillated  between 
the  average  at  $9.79  as  of 
more   recent   report,   Elizabetl 
states  tliat  full-time  day 


frori 


•"Day  Care  for  the  Elderly, 
tologisl,  1974  14(1) :  pp.  46-54. 
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week  costs  up  to  $200  monthly,  a  figure  com- 
ing very  close  to  our  average. 

The  three  main  sources  of  financing  were, 
in  order  of  frequency,  Medicaid,  Title  III  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  supplemental 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (Title  XVI)  channeled 
through  Model  Cities,  with  matching  fimds 
pi'ovided  by  the  state -local  counterparts. 

There  is  not,  however,  a  single  compre- 
hensive source  of  funding;  no  Federal  legis- 
lation refers  especially  to  respite  services  for 
ihe  aged. 

NO  PATTERN  EMERGES 

Our  exploratory  survey,  based  on  an  Inci- 
dental sample  of  an  estimated  one-third  of 
all  day  care  programs  in  the  nation,  re- 
vealed the  lack  of  a  dominant  pattern  Iden- 
tifying such  programs.  However,  they  could 
be  arranged  on  a  continuum  ranging  from 
a  medical  to  a  community  recreation  model. 

Most  of  the  existing  programs  are  located 
in  host  facilities  such  as  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals,  utilizing  their  manpower  re- 
sources on  residual,  part-time  and  often  er- 
ratic bases.  This  conspires  against  rational 
service  planning,  both  because  Institu- 
tionalized patients  resent  the  competition 
of  outsiders  and  because  staff  tends  to  give 
priority  to  their  own  patients. 

Day  care  programs  should  acquire,  with 
the  help  of  new  social  policies,  an  identity 
of  their  own  In  order  to  transcend  their  cur- 
rent status  as  social  experiment.  This  Im- 
plies establishing  independent  program  di- 
rections and  staffing  patterns,  even  at  the 
risk  of  higher  costs.  It  is  assumed  here  that, 
even  then,  costs  will  remain  only  a  fraction 
of  higher  levels  of  care. 

SERVICFJS  FOR  LOW-INCOME  OLDER  PERSONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
second  amendment,  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Eagleton,  was  added  in  order  to 
perfect  an  amendment  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  subcommittee  in  order  to 
place  some  greater  emphasis  in  the  State 
plan  on  the  provision  of  services  to  low 
income  older  persons.  During  subcom- 
mittee discussion  on  this  question,  some 
concern  was  expressed  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  amendment  in  no  way  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  means 
test  or  a  fee  schedule  for  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  services.  The  report  makes  this 
clear. 

Upon  reflection,  it  appeared  that  the 
language  in  the  subcommittee  bill  calling 
for  "a  priority"  was  not  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring that  attention  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  low-income  older  persons  and 
still  preserve  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  that  services 
are  not  being  provided  to  senior  citizens 
thereunder  as  a  part  of  a  ooverty  pro- 
gfi'am. 

RURAL  INDIANS 

Mr.  President,  the  third  amendment  I 
offered  was  designed  to  make  it  possible 
for  tribal  organizations  living  oCf  of  res- 
ervations in  rural  areas  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  members  of  Indian  tribes 
living  on  reservations  for  purposes  of  di- 
rect grants  from  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging— section  303 <b)  as  amended  in 
the  committee  bill.  In  California,  more 
than  45  percent  of  the  91.000  Indians  re- 
side in  rural  communities  which  are  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  Federal  or 
State  reservation.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, if  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  benefits  provided  to  such  Indians  60 
or  older  are  not  equivalent  to  those  be- 
ing provided  to  other  older  Americans  in 
the  State,  and  if  he  further  determines 


that  such  Indians  would  be  better  served 
by  means  of  direct  grants,  off  reservation 
tribal  organizations  in  rural  areas  would 
also  be  eligible  for  direct  grants  as  are 
Indian  tribes  on  reservations  under  sec- 
tion 303(b)  tS)  as  added  by  section  104 
of  the  reported  bill. 

The  definition  I  offered  would  require 
that  the  members  be  organized  in  a  band, 
group,  or  other  organization,  and  thus 
individual  Indians  would  be  eligible  for 
direct  grants. 


I.NCRFASr  m  SET  ASmE  FOR  INDIANS 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  my  fourth  amendment 
deals  with  the  maximum  amount  of 
funds  which  may  be  set  aside  for  Indian 
tribal  organizations  in  a  reservation  of 
funds  by  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
when  he  makes  the  two  determinations 
required  under  the  new  paragraph  (3) 
wliich  section  104  of  the  reported  bill 
would  add  to  section  303 Cb)  of  the  Older 
Ameri^aas  Act.  The  provision  the  sub- 
committee bill  provided  that  when  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  the  mem- 
bers of  an  Indian  tribe  are  not  receiving 
benefits  equivalent  to  benefits  provided 
orher  older  persons  in  the  appropriate 
area  and  if  he  further  determines  that 
those  membere  would  be  better  served  by 
means  of  direct  grants,  then  he  has  to 
make  a  certain  reservation  of  funds — 
this  reservation  was  to  be  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  which  is 
the  same  proportion  of  the  total  allot- 
ment to  the  State  or  area  as  the  number 
of  Indians  60  years  of  age  or  older  in  the 
area  proposed  to  be  served  by  direct 
grant  bears  to  the  total  number  of  older 
persons  in  the  State  or  area. 

In  the  subcommittee  provision,  how- 
ever, the  commissioner  was  given  discre- 
tion to  make  the  reservation  more  than 
100  percent  but  not  greater  than  105 
percent  of  this  amount.  Upon  reflection 
and  f  ui-ther  discussion  with  other  sub- 
committee members,  it  appeared  that  It 
was  desirable  to  give  the  Commissioner 
greater  upward  latitude  In  determining 
the  amount  of  this  reservation. 

Thus,  my  amendment  would  permit 
the  Commissioner  to  go  up  to  150  percent 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  set- 
aside  based  upon  the  needs  of  a  partic- 
ular Indian  tribal  organization  on  a 
grant-by-grant  basis.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  also  to  provide  a  greater 
incentive  to  the  State  and  area  agencies 
to  provide  the  services  themselves  to  the 
Indians  within  their  jiuisdictions  rather 
than  to  rely  upon  the  tribal  organization 
in  question  qualifying  for  a  direct  grant. 
With  knowledge  that  it  could  lose  as 
much  as  150  percent  of  the  share  of 
funding  for  those  Indians,  a  State  or 
aiea,  will  have  a  greater  incentive  to 
provide  equitable  services  dii-ectly  them- 
selves. 

TAX    AND    FINANCIAL    COUNSELING 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  tax  and  financial  coun- 
seling sei-vices  can  make  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  living  conditions  of 
many  older  Americans  who  are  trying  to 
stretch  fixed  incomes  to  cover  inflated 
living  expenses.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
people  who  can  ill  afford  the  fees  charged 
by  professional  coimselors.  Moreover,  be- 
cause elderly  persons  have  been  the  tar- 
get of  less  than  honest  advisers,  it  is  of- 
ten difficult  for  the  private  sector  to 
establish  a  trust  relationship  with  re- 


tirees. Thus,  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  makes  tax  and  flnancial  counseUng 
an  integi-al  pai-t  of  the  legal  services  to  be 
provided  and  training  for  provision  of 
legal  services,  to  older  Americans  under 
this  act. 

OTHER      PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  other 
features  of  tlie  reported  biU  that  enhance 
the  delivery  of  services  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

LEGAL   SERVICES 
NEED  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  underscored  the  need  to  ex- 
pand the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the 
elderly.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
group,  the  elderly  rely  upon  complex 
public  and  private  programs  and  institu- 
tions for  their  dally  subsistence.  Many 
have  no  experience  at  dealing  with  the 
governmental  programs  and  large  bu- 
reaucracies upon  which  they  have  be- 
come largely  dependent. 

Superimposed  upon  the  lives  of  the 
elderly  is  a  vast  array  of  complex  statu- 
tory, regulatory,  and  decisional  law.  Their 
shelter  may  be  provided  or  secured  under 
Federal  or  State  public  or  subsidized 
housing  laws,  relocation  laws,  and  zon- 
ing laws.  Their  health  is  often  dependent 
upon  medicare,  medicaid,  laws  regulating 
nursing  homes,  and  laws  relating  to  pre- 
scription drugs.  Their  nutrition  is  often 
secured  by  the  tiUe  Vn  nutrition  pro- 
gram, the  food  stamp  program  or  other 
federally  established  nutrition  programs. 
The  source  of  their  incomes  may  be  social 
security,  supplemental  security  income 
imder  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  or  private  pensions.  Finally,  the 
dignity  of  their  personal  freedom  and 
control  of  their  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty is  subject  to  the  complex  laws  of 
guardianship,  conservatorship,  and  in- 
volimtary  c<Hnmitment.  They  must  have 
someplace  to  turn  for  adequate  and  ef- 
fective legal  assistance  in  dealing  with 
a  vast  complex  of  crucial  legal  Issues  if 
they  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
govonmental  programs  desdgned  to  bene- 
fit the  elderly. 

But,  in  far  too  many  instances  and  far 
too  many  areas,  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  lack  adequate  le^  services. 
Testimony  before  this  committee  showed 
that,  although  comprising  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  poor,  the  elderly  rep- 
i-esent  only  6  percent  of  the  client  load 
of  the  average  legal  services  program 
funded  by  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration—the successor  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Consequently. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  critical 
need  to  expand  the  provision  of  legal 
services  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
legal  needs  of  older  Americans. 

In  addition,  the  situation  of  the  non- 
destitute  elderly  with  respect  to  legal 
representation  may  be  even  more  acute 
than  that  of  the  elderly  poor.  The  former 
have  too  much  Income  or  resources  to 
qualify  for  free  legal  services  and  yet 
often  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  private  at- 
torney. Moreover,  even  if  resources  are 
available  to  pay  a  private  attorney,  such 
attorneys  may  be  imavailable  since  the 
intricacies  of  the  programs  governing  an 
elderly  person's  life  are  unfamiliar  to 
many  in  the  private  bar. 
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In  recognition  of  the  above  considera- 
tions, we  included  a  number- of  provi- 
sions in  the  reported  bin.  that  authorize 
legal  counseling  and  services,  including 
tax  and  financial  counseling,  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  describe  these: 

80CIAI.   BEmVICES   DEFINITICK 

Pirst,  the  basic   definition   of   social 
services  In  title  IH— «eetion  302(1)— of 
the    Older    Americans    Act    1ms    been 
amended  to  include  legal,  including  tax 
and  financial.  coonneUng  and  sei-vices  to 
older  persons.  A  basic  legislative  purpose 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  to  provide 
basic  social  serrices  to  the  elderly.  Con- 
sequently. I  believe  that  legal  services  for 
(dder  persons  should  be  a  basic  compo- 
nent of  the  social  services  that  are  to 
be  provided  to  older  persuis  as  part  of 
the  area  plans  for  a  planning  and  service 
area  under  title  m  of  the  act.  I  am  happy 
to  note  the  developing  trend  to  fund  legal 
services  fmr  older  Americans  out  of  title 
in  funds.  There  are  now  over  60  legal 
services   projects    receiving    substantial 
assistance  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Similariy.  i  suppofrt  strongly  the  model 
Pit^cet  grants  recently  made  by  the  Com- 
misBioQer  under  section  308  to  provide  few 
legal  sendees  to  <dder  Americans.  Such 
modd  projects  oertatoly  are  an  effective 
wsky  to  eipuid  and  improve  social  serv- 
ices and  otherwise  promote  the  well- 
being  of  older  persons,  the  statutory  pur- 
pose of  section  30S  grants.  The  addition 
of  legal  counading  and  sorices  to  the 
dtiBnition  of  social  servlcea  in  section 
302(1)  of  the  act  shoukl  snrve  to  empha- 
sise the  value  of  legal  scn^^  model 
projects.  Tlius.  the  committee  has  iirged 
the  CoBBBstaiODer  to  continue  model 
prajects  funding  Sat  successful  programs 
and  to  fund  new  aaodd  proieets  to  dem- 
onstrate eOedive  vrays  of  providing  Uggj 
services  to  older  Americans  under  sec- 
tionSOe. 

■RCX4I.  OKANXS 
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aeoond.  a  new  section  300(a>(3j  would 
be  added  to  ttae  act  to  provide  autborisa- 
tion  for  ttae  Commts^ioner  to  make  spe- 
cial grants  to  the  States  for  three 
purposes,  one  of  whiidi  Is  i»ograms  spe- 
ciflcaUy  for  legal.  lncludii«  tax  and  fi- 
nancial. oouBseting  and  services  for  older 
pcffBons.  Tlds  section  also  auttaoriacs  ttae 
training  d  lawyers  and  paraproCession- 
als.  where  sucta  training  is  necessary  for 
ttae  soecesaf  ul  operation  of  a  program 
authorised  bgr  this  section.  Such  training 
and  the  work  of  paralegals  would,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  tax  full  compliance 
with  State  legal  practice  laws,  rules  of 
court,  court,  and  custom. 

Thh^,  Mr.  President,  a  subsection  (c) 
would  be  added  to  section  404  to  title 
IV,  the  tralnteg  and  research  part  of 
the  act.  to  provide  authmrlty  for  the 
Commi8si<»ier  to  make  grants  to  assist 
in  the  tralnto?  of  lawyers,  lay  advocates, 
and  peraprofesslonals  to  provide  legal, 
includfaig  tax  and  financial,  counseling 
and  services  for  older  persons,  or  to  mon- 
itor the  administration  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  assistance  or  services 
to  older  persons— tocluding  nursing 
homes  and  similar  services— and  to  train 
persons  to  identify  the  legal  problems  of 
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The  Committee  has  n 
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out  programs  under  title  n  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  and  title  III 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  certain  criticisms  that 
the  ACTION  Agency  had  faUed  to  give  recog- 
nition to  the  unique  needs  of  Its  older  Volun- 
teers;  had  not  provided  adequate  techni- 
cal assistance  and  training  to  project  spon- 
•jors  aiid  Agency  stafl';  and  had  acted  to  di- 
minish the  special  identity  of  the  individuAl 
Older  American  Volunteer  programs— such 
.^e  R.S.V.P.  and  Foster  Grandparents— within 
t;:le  II  by  fostering  a  policy  of  progiam  in- 
.Ggr.li ion  promoting  the  Identification  of  all 
Volunteers  within  the  Agency  as  "ACTION 
Volunteers".  This  Committee  has  received 
.similar  complaints. 

The  ACTION  Agency  has  stronglv  opposad 
tlie  House  provision,  and  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  funding  of  resource  specJalists 
which  ACTION  would  have  no  voice  in  select- 
ing and  no  authority  to  supervise  or  direct, 
would  not  be  conducive  to  responsible  and 
eUicient   management.    In   response   to   the 
concerns     expressed     above,     the     ACTION 
Agency  has  advised  that  it  is  preparing  a 
directive    to    require    that    each    ACTION 
-A^gency  State  Office  have  at  least  one  program 
officer  whose  primary  responsibility  will  be 
tor  the  ACTION  Agency  Pi.  93-113  title  II 
Older  American  Volunteer  (OAV)  programs. 
T  e   Committee  has   not  agreed   to   the 
House-passed  provision  or  yet  been  able  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  forthcoming 
ACTION  Agency  policy.  It  Is  currently  at- 
tempting to  obtain  from  the  Agency  infor- 
mation concerning  the  extent  of  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  program  officer 
wlio  would  be  assigned  "primary  responsibU- 
liy'  for  the  OAV  programs  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  officer  would  coordinate  with 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  Committee  expects  that  the  Agency  will 
provide  additional  information  on  these  mat- 
ters prior  to  the  conference  on  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  the  Committee  can  reach  a  final 
position  on  the  House  provision. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
leiwrt  language  was  adopted  by  the 
conunittee  at  my  request  and  represents 
the  response  of  the  committee  to  the 
three  older  Americans  volimteer  pro- 
gi-ams — OAVP — amendments  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  H.R.  3922.  The.se 
amendments  are  described  In  the  May  22 
1975,  ACTION  Agency  report  to  the  com- 
mittee, opposing  tlie  amendments.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  letter,  which  appears 
on  pages  40-41  of  the  committee  report, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
Rs  follows: 

ACTION. 
Office  of  the  Directok. 
'Washington,  D.C..  May  22,19: i. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams, 
Chairvian,  Committee  on  Labor  and  PublU- 
Welfare.  VJS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  Mr.  James  Miu-phy 
Counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  ou  Aging,  for 
ACTION'S  comments  on.  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3922,  which  amend  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973,  P.L.  93-113. 

H.R.  3922  contahis  amendments  to  three 
•sections  of  Pi.  93-113.  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
severe!  of  these  amendments  will  adversely 
affect  ACTION'S  programs  and  that  con- 
sideration of  all  of  them  should  best  be  left 
until  next  year  when  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act   is  before  the  Congress. 

Our  most  serious  concern  U  with  the  pro- 
po.^d  amendments  to  Section  201,  which 
Hdd  a  new  Subsection  201(c)  providing  for  a 
•■'.ordinator   or    resource   person  for   Older 


Americans  Programs,  fimded  by  ACTION  but 
located  In  each  state  office  on  aging. 

Implementation  of  this  proposal  would  cost 
ACTION  an  estimated  additional  $13  mUlion 
to  support  a  staff  person  in  each  of  the  fifty 
stale  agencies  on  aging.  It  would  also  create 
an  anomalous  situation  whereby  ACTION, 
the  Federal  voUtnteer  agency,  would  be  fund- 
ing the  staff  of  another  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hcalih,  Education  and  Welfare,  over 
which  ii  had  no  supervisory  respon.sibiliiy  or 
control. 

We  bcUe\c  that  the  i^aine  objective  of  closer 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  AC- 
TION Title  II  programs  and  the  programs 
authorized  by  Title  IH  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  can  be  achieved  more  effc  ctlvely  and 
v.ithout  the  adu?d  costs. 

Accordingly,  in  .in  effect  to  be  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  Con^r^ss  as  Indicated  by  the 
House  amendment  to  Section  201,  I  have 
directed  our  Acting  Associate  Director  for 
Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Operations.  Mr. 
Gerevas,  to  take  steps  Inmiedlately  to  desig- 
nate one  or  more  staff  persons  in  each  of  the 
47  ACTION  State  Program  Offices  to  have 
primary  responsibility  for  administration  of 
the  Poster  Grandparents,  Senior  Companions, 
and  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Programs  and 
for  coordUiatlon  of  these  programs  with  the 
programs  administered  under  -ntle  in  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Each  coordinator  will  be  e?cperienced  or 
win  receive  training  In  the  field  of  aging  la 
addition,  all  ACTION  state  and  regional  pro- 
gram staff  have  received  basic  training  in 
the  admlnistraUon  of  Older  Americans  Vol- 
unteer Programs  In  order  to  be  equipped  to 
provide  backup  and  support  as  necessary. 

I  believe  that  these  measures  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  the  concerns  expressed 
la  recent  House  hearings  and  again  on 
AprU  17,  1975,  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aging,  and  that  they  wiU 
make  unnecessary  the  proposed  amendment 
to  Section  201  of  the  Domestic  VoUmfer 
Service  Act  of  1973. 

Amendments  to  SectioTts  211  and  272.— H  R. 
3922  makes  several  changes  In  the  language 
of  Sections  211  and  212  related  to  the  desli- 
nation  of  Foster  Grandparents  and  Senior 
Companions  .-"s  volunteers.  More  specifically. 
H.R.  3922  amends  the  wording  of  Title  n  to 
read  "National  Older  Americans  Volunteer 
Programs"  and  replaces  the  word  "volunteer" 
with  the  word  "Individual"  where  used  In 
Section  211  aim  212. 

We  believe  that  these  changes  are  unwise 
and  may  have  a  detrimental  impact  ou  the 
Foster  Grandparent  and  Senior  Companion 
programs.  From  a  purely  technical  stand- 
point, they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  which  consistently 
uses  the  world  "volunteer"  with  reference 
to  participants  in  aU  of  the  programs  author- 
Ijaed  by  the  Act.  More  Importantly,  they  may 
do  a  disservice  to  the  thousands  of  elderly 
poor  who  volunteer  to  serve  as  Poster  Grand- 
parents and  Senior  Companions. 

Amendments  to  Title  V.— H.R.  3922  also 
contains  amendments  to  Title  V  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
which  would  extend  and  Increase  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  Poster  Grandparents, 
Senior  Companions,  and  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Programs.  We  beUeve  it  would  be 
preferable  to  postpone  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate funding  levels  for  them  untU  the 
Congress  considers  extension  of  the  Domes- 

*^J^i"\^^'"  ®*"'*'*  ^'^^  "^  a  w^ole  and 
ACTION  has  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
^^sment  of  the  needs  of  aU  the  programs 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  ACTION  opposes 
enactment  of  the  provisions  of  HR  3902 
disouBsed  above. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  us  that  there  Ls  no  objection  to  the 
su  omission  of  this  report  to  the  Congress, 
and  that  enactment  of  H.R.  3922,  as  passed 


by  the  House,  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Administration. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  ACTION 
and  Its  programs.  If  I  may  be  of  any  furiher 
assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  coiita^i 
me. 

Kind  personal  regard.s. 
Sincerely. 

MlCHAtl    P.  B.M.^.ANO.  Jr.. 

Direi  ;cr. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee's  ix)sicion  in  not  agreeing  to 
these  three  OAVP  House  amendments  to 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973— PubUc  Law  93-113— was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the^e  programs — R.SVP 
foster  gi-andparents,  and  senior  cora- 
panions— are  carried  out  at  present 
under  the  ACTION  Agency  and  were 
transferred  out  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  by  Public  Law  93-113.  The  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  these  OAVP 
programs  extend  through  fiscal  jear 
1976,  and  the  committee  intends  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  ilie.-e 
programs  as  part  of  its  oversight  and 
evaluation  over  the  ne.xt  year  of  all  oi 
the  domestic  programs  carried  out  under 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

Thus,  the  committee  \iewed  the 
House  amendments— including  the  Z- 
year  extension  of  the  authorizatiom.  of 
appropriations  for  the  OAVP  prograiiis— 
as  premature. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  Uie 
ACTION  Agency  will  study  carefully  liie 
report  language  I  have  just  set  forth 
and  comply  with  the  committee  dii-ec- 
tions  with  respect  to  revised  regulations 
Also,  I  note  that  we  wiU  have  little  alter- 
native in  conference  on  the  aging  re- 
source .specialist  question  other  than  to 
accept  tliat  House  amendment  unless  the 
Agency  is  able  to  provide  satisfacton. 
data  in  support  of  the  new  policy  -t  pro- 
poses to  implement  with  respect  to  th? 
assignment  of  an  ACTION  State  pro- 
gram office  in  each  State  as  primarilv 
responsible  for  OAVP  programs  and  tiieiV 
coordination  with  title  in  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  for 
his  cooperation,  in  dealing  with  Uicte 
OAVP  questions,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Aging  Subcommittee  <Mr. 
Beall),  who  also  serves  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Hmnan  Resources.  Hi.s 
contributions  were  most  constnicti^e  I 
am  also  grateful  for  the  help,  in  this 
connection,  of  the  chairman  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Javixs)  of  the  full  committee. 

COKCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Aging  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  for  a  job  well  done 
on  the  committee  bill.  It  was  truly  a 
cooperative  effort.  Tlie  committee's  ac- 
tion was  greatly  assisted,  as  always,  by 
the  hard  and  effective  work  of  the  Aging 
Subcommittee  Counsel,  Jim  Murphy,  and 
other  committee  and  Senate  staff,  prhi- 
cipally  David  Rust,  Jon  Steinberg  Traer 
Sunley.  and  Jack  Andrews. 


ARIZONA  FIGHTS  SALE  OP  PEABODY 
COAL  CO.  TO  TVA 


Mr.  GOLDViAATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ordered 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RE 


the  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  to  sell  its 
.subsidiary,  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  and 
the  i>eopIe  of  Arizona  are  concerned  at 
the  pcssibUity  that  the  firm  might  be 
sold  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Tlie  interests  of  Arizona  officials  rest 
'  n  the  fact  that  the  Peabody  Co  oper- 
:  iv^  the  Black  Mesa  Coal  Mine  hi  the 
heart  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Reser- 
\iiUon.  The  sale  of  Uiis  company  to  a 
tux  exempt  government  agency  like  TVA 
wuuld  result  in  serious  losses  of  income 
laxe.^  and  transaction  privilege  taxes  to 
the   Slate   of   Arizona    and    the    United 
States. 

Bcoaui»e  of  these  facts,  the  House  of 
KeinesentaUves  in  Arizona  has  adopted 
a  memorial  measure  urging  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pro- 
nlbit  the  possible  sale  to  TVA  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  ot 
the  memorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rirtl  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

House  Memurial  2004 
A  Mie.iiorlal  urging  Congress  and  tiie  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  not  permir  sale  of 
the   Peabody   Coal   Company  to  the   tax- 
e.'cempt  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
,ul%.l^^  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Trade  ComnUssion:  Yoi.r  memo- 
ri:iU.st  respectfully  represents- 
Whereas,   the   Federal   Trade   ConunHsion 

^olou'"ft"**'w*^!r"**'°"  '^^PP^'"  Corporation 
u  i,l!h  '""^"''•'a'-y.  Peabody  Coal  .Co.npanr. 
which  operates  the  Black  Mesa  coal  mine  l.i 

!r„*„^*'"i'  ?'  **'*'  NavaJo-Hopl  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Arizona;  and 

Whereas.  Peabody  Coal  Company  h(«  noti- 
nert  Its  stockholders  that  it  ha«  received 
three  acceptable  offers,  one  of  which  ts  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  and 

Whereas,  any  purchase  of"  the  property 
valued  for  assessment  purposes  in  l»73  at 
r.;^^"."^**  one-half  million  dollars  and  in 
197*  at  eleven  miUion  dollars,  is  subject  to 
appr<ival  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
•ind  ' 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
not  subject  to  federal  or  state  income  taxes 
or  state  transaction  privUege  taxes:  and 

Whereas,  the  Peabody  Coal  Comi>any  s  od- 
erations  in  this  state  are  located  on  federal 
ta     s*        ***"*'  "°*  subject  to  real  property 

Whereas,  such  sale  to  a  tax-exempt  v.o-  ern- 
niental  entity  shaU  result  in  serious  losses 
Of  income  taxes  and  transaction  prlvileee 
taxes  to  this  state  and  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    State    of    Ari^onn 
prays : 

1.  That  the  United  Stales  Congress  uivesti- 
uate  and  oppose  the  sale  of  the  Peabodv  Coal 
Company  to  the  Tennessee  Vnllev  Authority 
because  of  the  serious  tax  losses  wh.i.-h  would 
be  suffered  by  this  State  and  the  Unit«-d 
Stiites. 
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Newsweek  article  be 
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There  being  no  objec 
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affairs  except  foreign  relatt 
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said    one    official    involveti 
ations.  -una  they  will  mak< 
to  the  American  populrtrio: 
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THE  NEWEST  FRONTIER 

Mr  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  June  30  issue  of  Newsweek  contains 
a  short  but  interesting  article  on  how 
the  White  Houses  plans  for  absorbing 
the  Marianas  into  the  United  States  are 
proceeding.  Most  significant  are  the  re- 
marks of  "one  official  involved  in  the 
negotiations."  His  views  represent  the 
worst  sort  of  colonial  attitude,  inferring 
that  the  Islanders  will  be  docile  citizens, 
apparently  because  the  promises  made  to 
them  without  the  permission  of  Con- 
fess or  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  official  says  the  Marianas  inhabl- 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pi^ 
tant  role  which  small 
our  economy  today  is 
nized.  However,  I  believe 
stacles  which  small  busine  „ 
in  tlie  form  of  increasin  f 
regulation,  burdensome 
ever-growing  demands 
nancial  resources  are  v,.;-, 
ning  to  be  fully  appreciate  i 

The  problems,  aspiratic 
of  small  businesses  in  this 
discussed  recently  at  a  c( 
here  in  Washington  by  the 
eration  of   Independent 
conference  sessions  cover 
of  issues  affecting  .small 
eluding  the  prospect  for  .. 
the  influence  of  consumer 
effect  of  inflation  and 
pact  of  antitrust  and  . 
the  future  of  the  Small  ^ 
Istration,  the  outlook  for 
tax  reform,  and  the  effect 
panding  Federal  regulatioi: 
ion,  this  wide  ranging  list 
derecores  the  deep  concer 
businessmen  have  over  a  *, 
velopments  in  the  economy 
ernment  attitude  toward 

The  need  to  make  some  .,- 
these  issues  was  recognizee 
Tower,  ranking  minority 
Banking,    Housing    and    v^ 
Committee,  who  addressee 
ence  and  called  for  the 
a  National  Commission 
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Rl-VIARKS    <)i-    Sknater 
liie  ques.ion  ol  "Whafs  in 
the    SB.'V?'    depends    in    larg  s 
aii.swer    to    the    questions    " 
Future  for  Snu.ll  Business  in 
■Whai  Role  Should  the  F._. 
Plitv    in    Helping    to    Shape 
Small  BusinesssV  Once  these 
are  answered,  it  wUl  be  r,^.-, 
the  future  holds  for  the  Small 
ministration  and  its  efforts  to 
nc.ss. 

CtTiainly.    eveivore    recon 
mendous  contribution  of  smk. 
the  productivii.y  of  the  Amefi 

I  am  concerned,  however,  t 
ness  may  not  be  able  to  .» 
hopeful    expectations    becausi 
necessarily    hindering    and 
efforts  at  the  very  time  we 
Small  business  is  being 
trated  and  hindered.  I  beliefe 
increasing  government 
work,    an   Uiniece.ssarily   heav 
and  Federal  subsidy  program 
pabip  of  helping  only  a  very  li 
of  the  small  business  comniun 
Cf  all  these,  no  factor  is  i 
the   fut\u-e  succfss  of  small 

the  need   to  eliminate   ^^,, 

ment  regulation  and  paperwor  c 
imposed  on  the  private  .sectoi 
government  regulation  and 
nicreased  sharply  m  recent 
eftecv  which  this  has  had  on  ~ii 
has  been  particularly  pronounc  id 
work   burden   is  especially  I 
businesses  because  they  ar©  x 
tlon  to  afford  the  sophlsticatec 
needed  to  satisfy  the  bur 

lor    information    and    ^„„ 

regulations  often  apply  eoually 
and  large  businesses  alike,  am 
capacity  of  small  businesses  tc 
those  regulations  is  limited, 
portion  of  the  efforts  of  small 
beint;   diverted   awav   from 
nonproductive   channels. 

The  tax  burden  which  small 
in  this  country  is  another  „„ 
tor  standing  in  the  wav  of  its 
hiblts  the  ability  of  small  bus 
pand    and   grow   through   the 
of  earnings,  and  forces   the  s, 
sector  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
ets  where  both  government  and 
interests  are  able  to  preempt 
funds.  The  recently  passed  tax  , 
ened  somewhat  the  tax  burden 
small  corporate  businesses  v,wci 
the  level  of  income  which  is 
the  corporate  income  surtax. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be 
en  the  tax  burden  across  the 
small  businesses,  corporate  and 
alike. 

Finally,  efforts  to  help  small 
not  being  felt  generally  by  all 
the  small  business  community 
be  found  by  which  the  fruits  of 
can   be   realized   across   the    „ 
expanding    the    opportunities 
which  can  be  realized  by  the 
community  in  general. 

What  is  really  needed  is  less 
involvement,  less  control  and 
and  more  reliance  on  free  marke 
1e<w  restrictive  environment. 

At  the  same  time,  however. 
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outlook  for  small  business  In  this  country 
continues  to  be  ''ery  bright.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  businesses  In  this  country 
are  small,  which  indicates  to  me  that  the 
door  Is  still  wide  open  for  those  who  believe 
that  new  and  untried  ideas  should  and  can 
te  tested  successfully  in  the  marketplace. 
Small  businesses  also  have  the  flexibility  to 
:itlapt;  more  easily  to  changing  economic 
<ondiiions  and  to  meet  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  public  quickly.  Small  busi- 
I'e.sscs  also  tend  to  be  very  Innovative  in 
their  approach  to  meeting  nev.-  aiid  emerging 
deuMuids.  Finally,  they  are  extremely  well 
svited  to  compete  in  th«"  service  sector,  which 
is  a  growing  and  exptandlng  sector  of  our 
economy.  With  proper  niauat?em?nt,  small 
bjUsincss  in  this  country  will  be  able  to  cojn- 
petc  and  thrive  If  a  proper  envuonmcut  is 
ci-eated  for  them  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  effoil.s  on  the  part  cf 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  help  snail  busi- 
nesses p.t  this  point  in  time  can  take  one  of 
two  routes.  One  route  would  be  to  eontiinie 
providing  subsidies  to  those  individual  small 
businesses  which  are  e-.vare  of,  or  capable  of, 
taking  advantage  cf  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams. The  drawback  to  this  approach  is  that 
resources  ai-e  limited  and  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  small  business  community  can 
really  be  helped  through  such  an  approach. 
At  beet,  this  may  be  merely  a  holding  action 
and  not  a  means  of  really  providing  small 
business  in  general  with  the  abUity  to  thrive 
and  compete  on  an  ever-expanding  scale. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  there 
have  not  been  success  stories  resulting  from 
otir  present  system  of  subsidieing  small 
business.  AU  of  us  are  aware  of  businesses 
which  received  aid  through  one  of  the  exist- 
ing programs,  and  as  a  result  became  dy- 
namic and  successful  business  enterprise:^. 
But  the  benefits  are  rot  shared  by  mUliors 
of  small  businesses  that  could  compete  more 
effectively  If  a  proper  environment  w«re  es- 
tablished. It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  this 
regard  that  surveys  show  a  significant  ix}r- 
tlon  of  the  small  business  community  Is 
unfortunately  not  aware  of.  and  cannot 
relate  to.  exisUng  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tratloQ  programs. 

The  other  approach  would  be  to  create  a 
climate  In  which  small  businesses  will  be 
given  greater  opportunity  to  thrive  and 
flourish.  Such  an  approach  should  Include 
a  reduction  in  the  existing  tax  burden  on 
small  businesses  and  the  increased  use  of 
tax  incentives  for  expanding  tavestment  in 
both  fixed  and  btmian  capital.  This  approach 
would  be  designed  to  assist  the  small  busi- 
ness community  In  general,  and  would  not 
be  designed  to  aid  any  smaU  business  enter- 
prise In  particular.  All  small  businesses 
would  be  treated  alllce,  and  the  benefits 
would  be  available  to  all  of  them  on  the 
same  basis. 

Faced  with  the  choice  of  these  two  ap- 
proaches, it  may  be  useful  at  this  time  to 
focus  the  nation's  attention  on  small  busi- 
ness by  establishing  a  national  commission 
on  small  business  in  America.  In  my  opinion, 
thts  commission  should  be  responsible  for 
addres-slng  three  iDasic  is.sues:  One,  the  effect 
of  government  regulation  on  small  business; 
two,  the  effectiveness  of  our  current  Federal 
subsidy  programs;  and  three,  the  alterna- 
tives which  are  available  for  creating  an  en- 
\ironment  in  which  aU  smaU  businesses  can 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  compete  effec- 
tively, expand  to  their  full  potential,  and 
meet  the  emerging  demands  of  an  expanding 
economy. 

The  purpose  of  such  commission  would  be 
to  focus  national  attention  on  the  problems 
lacing  small  businesses  and  what  can  be  done 
to  solve  them.  It  has  been  more  than  twenty 
jears  since  such  a  review  has  been  under- 
iake-,1,  and  It  is  long  overdue. 

Depending  on  the  outcome  of  such  a  re- 
view, the  question  of  'Whafs  In  the  Futur« 
I'!-  the  SBA?"  could  be  answered.  If  It  Is 


then  felt  that  the  present  •ubsMy  system 
should  be  contmued,  SBA  would  play  an 
important  role  In  seeing  that  sucb  a  aystem 
continues  to  be  operated  as  efllcleDtly  and  aa 
pervasively  as  possible.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
it  Is  felt  that  the  approach  should  be  to 
create  an  environment  that  is  conducive  to 
the  sMccessf  ul  and  efflc'ent  operation  of  small 
businesses  in  general,  then  SBA  could  play 
an  Important  role  In  providing  the  tech- 
nical assistance,  educational  servloes.  and 
counseling  which  small  buslr.e&°es  wiU  need 
Lo  take  advantaiie  cf  the  emerging  possibtU- 
tic:?  in  a  freer  and  less  restrictive  econonilo 
climat?. 


e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  25 
June  1975. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  da>s  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  meaiis  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion cf  propo.'^ed  sale  shall  be  sent  t3  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  notification  I  have  just  received. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  DntEcroR  Defense 
SEcnarT  Assistance  Agenct  and 
DEPtrrr  Assestamt  SBcmrrAar 
(Secdritv  Assistance).  OASD/ 
ISA, 

Wai>hington^  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Chair }nan.  Committee  on  Foreign  JReUiiions, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaxrman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porling    requirements   of   Section   86(b)    of 
the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
we  are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No. 
75-29,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  an  extension  of  Northrop  Corpora- 
tion's In-country  training,  maintenance  and 
supply  support  of  the  Saudi   P-5   aircraft 
program,  at  a  cost  of  $119.5  million.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  olBce,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,   VSAF,  Director. 
Defense  Security  Asaittance  Agency 
and    Deputy    Aiiistant     Secretary 
(ISA).  Security  Assistance. 

(TraJismlttal  No.  7S-29] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issitance  or  Letter  or 
Offer  Pttrsxtant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Foreign  MitrrART  Sales  Act,  as  AatENDun 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Total  Value:  $119.5  mUUon.* 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered :  This  amendment  covers  the  extension 
of  Northrop  Corporation's  In-country  train- 
ing, maintenance  and  supply  support  of  the 
Saudi  F-5  aircraft  program  for  an  additional 
six  months  from  16  August  1876  to  15  B^bni- 
ary  1976.  This  amendment  also  covers  U5. 
Air  Force  contract  management  services. 

d.  MUitary  Department:  Air  FVirce. 


*This  is  an  amendment  to  a  case  estab- 
lished 4  AprU  1972  which  provided  almtlar 
training,  maintenance  and  siippir  support 
for  the  F-5  program. 


GENERALIZED  TRADE  PPEFER- 
ENCES  FOR  DEVELOPING  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  ;.ear 
the  Congress  passed  and  this  year  the 
President  signed  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
•nils  legislation  enables  the  United  States 
to  proceed  with  the  multilatei-al  trade  ne- 
gotations.  It  is  my  belief  that  that  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  will  benefit 
the  United  States  in  years  ahead.  How- 
ever, attention  i.s  called  to  one  section 
of  that  bill  which  should  not  be  misused. 
Title  V  of  th-  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides 
for  a  system  of  generalized  preferences  to 
be  granted  to  developing  countries.  It  is 
the  intention  of  tlie  United  States  to 
as.<:i5t  these  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
industrialize.  A  basic,  imderlvlng  premise 
to  inclusion  of  title  U  is  that  assisting 
developing  countries  belter  their  econ- 
omics will  promote  world  peace.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  objective  is  being 
pursued,  the  United  States  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  those  countries  take  ad\'an- 
tage  of  us  as  a  result  of  our  goodwill. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  requires  the 
President  to  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  a  developing  coimtry  has  as- 
sured the  United  States  that  "it  wiU  pro- 
vide equitable  and  reasonable  access"  to 
Its  markets  (section  502(c)(4).)  Tliis 
is  a  particularly  acute  item  to  coxmection 
with  agricultural  products.  Many  agri- 
cultural products  that  have  been  desig- 
nated as  possible  items  on  which  a  gen- 
eralized special  preferences  nuiy  be 
granted  do  not  have  market  access  to  the 
markets  of  developmg  countries.  It  is 
only  fair  that,  if  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  grant  duty  free  U«atment  on 
particular  products,  similar  U.S.  products 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  markets 
of  the  develc^ing  countries  subject  only 
to  a  reasonable  duty.  Where  such  condi- 
tions do  not  exist,  a  generalized  special 
preference  should  not  be  granted  on  that 
item. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  in- 
equities currently  being  proposed.  In- 
shell  almonds,  many  processed  citrus 
products,  and  processed  avocado  products 
are  included  among  the  items  which  are 
betog  considered  by  the  President  for 
generalized  special  preferences.  One  of 
the  coimtries  designated  as  developmg 
is  BrazU.  It  recently  mcreased  its  duUes 
on  these  products  by  100  percentage 
potots.  In  the  case  of  almonds,  the  duty 
was  inci-eased  from  55  percent  to  155 
percent.  Mexico,  designated  as  develop- 
tag,  will  not  gi-ant  licenses  for  citrus  oil 
to  be  imported.  These  are  only  two  of 
many  possible  examples.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  President  should  not  grant  a 
generalized  special  prefei^ence  od  any 
item  that  camiot  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  designated  developing 
countries  subject  only  to  a  reasonable 
tariff. 

In  taking  action  under  title  V  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  have  regard  for: 

(1)  Effect  on  economic  development  of 
the  beneficiary  countries : 

(2)  Comparable  action  by  other  ma  ior 
developed  coimtries;  and 
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<  3  V  Impact  on  U.S.  producers. 

Consideration  (2)  refers  primarily  to 
the  European  Economic  Community 
Japan,  and  Canada  which  have  had  for 
a  tnne.  generalized  systems  of  prefer- 
ence for  developfaig  countries.  The  eco- 
nomic viability  of  their  schemes.  Insofar 
a.s  fruits  and  vegetables  are  concerned  i.s 
quite  shallow.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  tlmt  if 
the  U.S.  GSP  system  goes  much  beyond 
theas.  the  U.S.  market  wUl  be  the  major 
recipient  of  preferential  exports  from  the 
developing  world.  If  the  United  States 
should  offer  greater  preferential  benefits 
world  trade  distortions  will  inevitably 
follow. 

While  there  is  litUe  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  lists  of  eligible  countries,  the 
EEC  and  Japan  have  far  more  stringent 
safeguards  than  are  provided  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  EEC  excludes 
from  its  GSP  Ust  of  countries  those  to 
which  It  grants  specialized  prefei-ences 

Fruit  and  vegetable  commodities,  for 
the  most  part,  are  covered  by  chapters 
7.  8.  and  20  of  the  BTN.  The  following 
table  provides  a  simpllsUc  view  of  the 
preference  treatment  by  the  EEC.  Japan 
and  Canada  for  those  three  chapters 
compared  with  the  basic  structure  of 
BTN.' 
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NOTES 

Chapter  7 -EdiWe  vegelaWe?  and  certain  tont  and  lulwrs 

Uuit         *-£''''>'e  •'"'»  and  nul^:  peat  ol  meiuiis  w  citius 

olptan?"  ^*~'*'«P*'»*'<»"S  0*'  veseUNe:.  duit  or   .ther  parti 

mfl'"?  '.'*•"'•  "•'*."  •»  specincsllv  piovirl'^.l  romrrodilies. 

commSlilHS  '"''''*'  """'•'•'■^  '»'  uni-amerj 

inrj!,dS"r«h."  "*'*"  '°  "'''*^'"'  ""*"■■"''  o*  l>'»'l'..lges  and 
Outylree:  Refers  to  zero  dutie';  for  otelerentis'  i-"tii»> 
NA:notapplicaMe. 

Trade  opportunities  offered  to  the 
beneficiary  countries  are.  practically 
somewhat  less  than  indicated  in  the 
above  data  largely  because  a  substantial 
number  of  the  concessions  are  for  non- 
commercial products. 

Equally  of  interest  is  that  none  ol  tlie 
named  commodities  In  the  lists  is  com- 
merciaUy  produced  in  the  respective 
country.  t'^  -vc 

Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  should  not 
be  misused.  The  United  States  should  be 
very  careful  in  granting  a  generalized 
special  preference  on  a  particular  Item 
Congress  did  not  Intend  that  as  many 
Items  as  possible  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  eligible  commodiUes.  Shice  the  EEC 
Canada  and  Japan  have  determined  not 
to  «r^nt  generalized  special  preferences 
on  commodities  produced  in  those  coun- 

Busic  structure  from  Department  of  stAt* 
••-.».  7529.  EEC  from  Regulation  No  ads^S 

•ID  B  STo "  •L*Pt"  '""  °ATr  document 
/.v..  r.  ?  ^'^^^la  '"-ora  McOoldricka  Cana- 
fl  nil  cu.stom.s  and  Excise  Tariffs. 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HAR' 
the  Navy's  recent  decis 
in.structions    of    Congr 
again.st  the  new  F-16 
a  modified  version  of 
tor— now   called    the 
been  done  for  reasons  -.^ 
so  far  publicly  announci  d 
ward,  a  contributing  ei 
ment  Executive,  sugges 
zines  June  issue  some 
torical  reasons   that 
been  heard.  I  ask  ur™. 
that  the  article  be  prints  3 
There  being  no  objcc  i 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  i 
as  follows: 

N.*VY  Fighter  Polxcy  : 
THE  P-18? 

The  Navy's  recent    ^.^^.o- 
F-18  fighter  aircraft— whlcl 
cept  on  paper— Is  hard  to 
unless  you  as.<iunie  they 
Uatan. 

More  than  anything  else, 
recalls  history  to  me — and 
an  active  Navy  aviator,  I  b 
some  objective  statements 
When  I  quit.  I  had  more 
hours,  and  had  flown  more  . 
types  of  aircraft:  including 
Oerman  and  Japanese  as  wt 
every  kind  built  from  the 
World  War  n  period  up  1 

At  the  beginning  of  the  j= 
that  vi^ar,  naval  aviation  waa 
conservative  type  of  people, 
had  done  a  superb  Job  in 
flrst-rate  results  like  the  Pi 
like  most  successful  people 
ready  for  change. 

Thus,  while  the  Jet 
tlonlzlng  aviation,  more 
miral    said    no   Jet    could 
CVA/aircraft  carrier.  And  t„_j 
bets  with  such  compromisi  s 
Fireball  (a  combination  Jet 
Ing  engine)   and  were  strom 
prop.  The  A2D,  A2J  and  tu 
monuments  to  their  beliefs 
ccrn  here  is  with  fighters. 
While  the  F-86,  one  of 
cessiful   fighters,   was   provi 
the  Korean  war.  the  Navy 
it«  Orumman  F9P,  a  low-pe. 
weight,  underpowered  fighter  x 
ord  wa.<!  dl.smal  and  it  couldn  t 
MIGs.  So  the  Navy  bought 
servative  as  usual,  said  a  sw 
could  never  operate  from  a 

And  its  straight-wing  FJ  q 
not  In  the  same  performanci 
F-86.  About  that  time,  the 
with  its  first  real  modern  Jet 
since  World  War  II,  the 
Crusader— A  plane  that  s.,..„ 
enviable  air  combat  record. 
I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surpr 
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It  could  select  an  aircraft  that  lost  both  on 
cost  and  performance  in  an  Air  Force  com- 
petition is  really  hard  to  rationalize.  I  be- 
lieve the  Navy  did  not  want  either  the  F-16 
or  F-17:  but  wanted  Congress  to  permit  It 
to  pursue  its  over-all  program  with  the 
F-14. 

The  awarded  contract  is  really  Just  a 
"look-see"  engineering  one.  Maybe  it's  true 
they  expect  Congress  to  stop  it  because  It 
flies  in  the  face  of  what  Congress  desired.  If 
they  do,  they  may  hope  the  result  of  stop- 
ping it  will  be  that,  eventually,  they  will  get 
the  F-14's  they  desire — after  some  time 
lapses  and  they  can  point  out  they  have  too 
few  fighters  to  man  the  carriers. 

Or  they  may  have  picked  a  loser  because 
they  thhik  it  will  make  Congress  happy  to 
spread  the  work  around  on  fighters  and 
help  solve  unemployment  problems. 

So  they  may  get  the  F-is  they  dont  want 
anyway. 

If  they  do,  it  will  be  history  repealing  it- 
self. The  Navy  will  once  again  not  have  the 
available  top-line  fighters  it  needs. 

As  an  experienced  aviator,  I  sav  it  was  a 
poor  decision. 
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1  HAS  MANY  FACETS  AND  IS 
MASSIVE 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  Presi- 
dent Ford's  Message  on  Crime  to  Con- 
gress on  June  19,  1975.  laudatory  refer- 
ence is  made  to  pending  Senate  bill  S.  1, 
the  Criminal  Justice  RefoiTn  Act  of  1975. 
a  bill  with  which  I  have  been  connected 
for  the  past  10  years,  and  which  is  a 
mas.sive  effort  to  codify  and  revise  the 
criminal  laws  of  tlie  United  States. 

In  view  of  its  broad  purposes,  S.  1 
necessarily  touches  upon  many  areas  of 
the  Federal  criminal  law  which  are  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. In  any  attempt  to  deal  with  such 
volatile  issues  as  capital  punishment,  the 
insanity  defense,  appropriate  lengths  of 
sentences,  increased  sentences  for  special 
dangerous  or  repeat  offenders,  new 
sentencing  treatment  of  certain  mari- 
huana offenses,  and  parole  and  probation 
to  mention  just  a  few,  some  opposition 
to  any  position  taken  is  to  be  expected. 
Indeed  it  is  even  welcomed  in  the  in- 
terests of  informed  debate  so  that  the 
crucible  of  Congress,  representing  the 
people,  may  decide.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  addition  to  the  controver- 
sial provisions,  there  are  also  dozens  that 
are  imquestionably  advances:  Expanded 
recognition  of  civil  rights;  compensation 
for  victims  of  violent  crimes;  increased 
fines  for  regulatory  offenses  currently 
inadequately  deterred;  prohibition  of 
"dirty  tricks"  and  other  political  tactics 
of  Watergate  fame;  and  a  tighter  crack- 
down on  oi-ganized  crime,  to  name  only 
some. 

The  controversial  provisions  must  not 
be  considered  in  a  vacuiun:  For  example, 
the  nicreased  sentences  for  some  crimes 
must  be  considered  together  with  the 
lowered  sentences  for  others— including 
the  lowered  sentence  for  noncommercial 
possession  of  small  amounts  of  mari- 
huana—and together  with  S.  I's  innova- 
tive concept  of  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences. 

One  particular  area  of  controversy 
needs  special  mention,  as  it  has  been 
the  area  of  some  pre.ss  criticism.  I  men- 
tion it  to  avoid  the  impression  of  intrac- 
tability on  my  part.  That  is  the  area  of 
punishing  those  who  "leak"  secret  Gov- 
ernment Information.  Let  me  hasten  to 


assure  the  press  and  others,  that  this  is 
still  an  open  area  to  change  in  the  bill. 
We  are  still  attempting  to  define  that 
area  where  disclosure  of  Government  In- 
formation may  be  made  permissibly 
without  undue  harm  to  the  Nation — ^in- 
deed, perhaps  with  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion—and to  differentiate  that  area 
from  the  area  where  disclosure  would  be 
imduly  injurious  in  terms  of  the  national 
defense.  I  am  sure  all  will  recognize  what 
a  difficult  endeavor  this  is.  We  have  been 
receiving  much  helpfiU  information  from 
many  sources  in  this  regard,  and  hope  to 
continue  to  receive  it. 

Already  since  May  of  this  year,  a  new- 
tentative  draft  of  these  provisions  has 
been  under  consideration,  which  strikes 
the  balance  in  a  way  more  favorable  to 
disclosiure  than  the  preceding  draft 
against  which  much  of  the  criticism 
seems  to  be  directed. 

Similarly  in  the  process  of  being 
worked  out  in  the  bill,  with  changes  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  drafting,  is  the 
difficult  problem  of  when  interference 
with  Government  functions,  and  conduct 
or  exhortations  presenting  a  risk  of  vio- 
lence, shoidd  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, having  due  regard  for  considera- 
tions of  free  speech  and  the  benefits  and 
dangers  that  may  flow  from  the  conduct. 

On  these  and  other  matters  in  the  bill, 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  retain  an 
open  and  receptive  mind.  The  arguments 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  over  the 
preceding  4  years,  and  in  the  extensive 
work  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws, 
upon  which  S.  1  builds,  and  by  others, 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  enor- 
mously helpf  Id  in  this  regard. 

S.  1  has  several  hundred  provisions. 
Several,  as  I  mentioned,  are  still  in  flux. 
Several  may  still  need  improvement. 
Most,  however,  are  unquestiwiably 
sound.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  stating  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  all  in  one  place,  in  a  rational  fash- 
ion, for  the  first  time,  is  beyond  doubt 
something  that  is  long  overdue.  S.  1  will 
accomplish  that  objective,  to  the  im- 
measurable benefit  of  all  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  countiy  generallv. 


THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  NORTHERN 
MARIANAS  HAVE  SPOKEN— BUT 
WHAT  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
last  Piiday,  June  20.  1975,  President 
Ford  issued  a  statement  through  the 
Whit«  House  press  office  complimenting 
the  people  of  the  Mariana  Islands  for 
their  recent  vote  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  their  homeland  by  the  United 
States.  That  this  vote  came  out  the  way 
it  did  had  more  to  do  with  the  extrav. 
agant  promises  of  huge  cash  payments 
and  endless  Federal  subsidies— as  well  as 
a  one-sided,  procommonwealth  "educa- 
tion campaign"— than  it  did  with  a  free 
expression  of  the  will  of  tJie  islanders. 

President  Ford  did  not  comment  on 
the  triumph  of  advertising  techniques 
which  the  June  17  plebiscite  represented, 
and  he  said  nothing  about  the  fact  that 
the  American  taxpayer  and  the  US 
Congress  have  not  yet  been  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  why  we  need  a  new  colony 


in  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  did  promise,  however,  that  Congress 
woidd  soon  get  a  chance  to  examine  the 
promises  of  his  personal  representatives 
made  to  insure  that  the  plebiscite  came 
out  as  it  did. 

Pi-esident  Ford  tells  us  that  'tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  northern  Marianas  have  now 
spoken."  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
but  what  he  failed  to  say  is  that  less 
than  5,000  islanders  and  a  handful  of 
U.S.  Govennnent  officials  are  about  to 
steamroller  tlie  200  million  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  heard  Uttle  or  nothing 
about  what  benefit  all  of  us  get  by  cre- 
ating a  few  thousand  new  citizens.  It  is 
time  that  Congress  had  a  say  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  trust  that  the  appropriate 
committees  will  examine  in  depth  the  fi- 
nancial, diplomatic,  and  miUtai-y  impli- 
cations inherent  in  the  administration '.s 
desire  to  set  up  a  colony. 

I  agree  with  President  Ford  that  "the 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  have 
six)ken,"  but  the  time  is  long  overdtie 
for  the  American  taxpayer  to  speak. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  press  release  on  the  Marianas 
plebiscite  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  piess 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco'id,  as  follows: 

The  WarrE  House. 
,'3t.\te>!e.\-t  by  the  President 
I  Would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  lo 
extend  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  my  personal  greetings  and  to  con- 
vey to  them  my  pleasure  with  the  results  of 
ihe  plebiscite  held  on  June  17,  1975.  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  substantial  majoriiv 
lias  voted  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Convenant  in  free  and  c^en  balloting  ob- 
served by  the  United  Nations  and  preceded 
by  a  fair  and  impartial  education  program. 
I  wish  personally  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend all  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  plebiscite,  Including  the 
Plebiscite  Commissioner  and  his  staff,  the 
Voter  RegLstration  Board  and  the  Plebi.scite 
Advisory  Committee. 

Tlie  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  ha\  e 
now  spoken.  The  next  step  will  be  considera- 
tion of  the  Covenant  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  intend  to  submit  wiihoxn 
delay  the  Covenant  to  the  Congress  with 
my  strong  endorsement  for  its  early  fa\orabIe 
action.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  further  steps  in  the  near 
future  whicli  will  move  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  stlU  closer  to  the 
long-desired  uhimate  goal  of  political  tinion 
with  the  United  States.  1  know  the  American 
people  Join  with  me  in  sending  to  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  our  warni- 
ebt  regards. 


VIRGINIAN  RETURNS  TAX  REBATE 
TO    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  just  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  in  Sandston,  Va.,  in  which 
he  enclosed  his  $200  tax  rebate  check. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  most  thought-pro- 
voking communications  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived. I  think  his  message  should  have 
careful  consideration  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  and  en- 
closure be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recgrti, 
as  follows: 
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JuKB  10.  1975. 
Dkam.  Sm:  Will  you  please  have  this  check 
voided  and  use  the  money  In  the  rollowln" 
order: 

1.  SO'i  to  the  national  debt. 

2.  85%  to  Vietnam  veterans  who  lost  a 
v.ar  because  politicians  lost  a  will  to  win. 

3.  lO'jo  to  a  benefit  fund  for  any  congress* 
man  who  will  be  truthful  about  the  com- 
munist threat  and  vote  against  bills  giving 
my  money  to  welfare  rogues. 

4.  10%  to  defeat  bills  as  congressmen  vote 
to  serve  themselves.  (See  enclosed  article.) 

5.  6%  to  defeat  school  bussing  and  rid  the 
country  of  a  bad  Judicial  system. 

This  check  represents  20%  of  mv  .savings 
account  but  never  would  I  spend  it  in  the 
face  of  wliat  is  happening  in  our  country 
today.  If  you  can't  help  or  disagree  please 
forward  it  to  the  I.R.S. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

OENEaOSn-Y    ON    THE    HiLL 

In  times  of  economic  distress,  too.  Con- 
gress looks  out  for  No.  1. 

The  House  Administration  Committee  on 
Tuesday  granted  more  than  $10  million  in 
new  benefits  to  members  of  the  House. 

It  Increased  the  staff  allowance  for  each 
member  from  8204.730  to  »227,270.  It  In- 
creased each  member's  number  of  free  trips 
home  each  year  from  18  to  32.  It  decided  to 
pay  the  printing  costs  of  two  newsletters  to 
constituents  from  each  member  each  year. 

The  cost  of  running  Congress  has  doubled 
in  a  mere  five  years,  tripled  in  the  past  10 
The  number  of  Senate  and  House  employes 
has  Jumped  from  10.000  to  17.000  in  Ave 
years. 

Our  lawmakers  don't  do  badly  at  all.  ilnan- 
clally  speaking.  The  salary  is  »42,500  a  year 
Then  there  are  liberal  retirement  benefits 
after  as  little  as  five  years'  service,  free 
maUing  privileges;  free  parking;  telephone, 
telegraph  and  stationery  allowances;  ft-ee 
swimming  pools,  gym.  steam  rooms  and  mas- 
seurs, and  low-cost  government-subsidized 
meals  in  private  Capitol  dining  rooms  Sen- 
ators even  get  free  haircuts. 

Cotigress  la  In  the  enviable  situation  of 
not  having  to  ask  anybody  for  more  monev 
It  Just  decides  it  needs  more,  and.  presto' 
There  it  Is.  f       ^■ 

Thanks,  of  course,  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  Jr!  I  opposed 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  ol  1975.  Not  that 
I  am  against  lower  taxes— I  think  taxes 
are  too  high— but  because  of  the  record 
Federal  deficits  and  Federal  spending 
which  is  out  of  control.  Increased  infla- 
tion, higher  intrest  rates  and  widespread 
unemployment  affecting  all  of  our  citi- 
zens has  been  a  result  of  these  Wash- 
ington policies. 

Yet  here  is  a  citizen  willing  to  return 
to  his  Government  an  amount  equal  to 

20  percent  of  his  savings  because  he 

better  than  so-caUed  Washington  ex- 
perts—realizes that  the  country  is 
headed  in  the  wrong  direcUon.  And  the 
pnUeman  added  that  he  is  returning  his 
tax  rebate  because  "I  think  it  is  time 
for  middle  America  to  speak  up  and  be 

I  agree. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  close  attention 
to  this  taxpayer's  sincere  and  thought- 
ful message.  As  he  requested.  I  have  for- 
warded Ws  $200  tax  rebate  check  to  the 
internal  Revenue  Service. 
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PEARS   ON   REFUGEES    CALLED 
UNFOUNDED 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  comment  on  a  trip  I  had  taken  to 
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NO    "aiCE    PADDY" 

"I  dont  think  there  has 
doi's  difrcrenco."  I.Iarins  I.i 
P.  Brill,  the  Department  of  . 
man  here,  said  today.  'There 
There  have  been  more 

there   was   a   lot   of   _, , 

be  winding  up  with  aToVof 
that  doesn't  seem  to  be  true  ' 

To  the  contrary,  Colonel 
studies  here  had  shown  that 
the  adult  refugees  speak  Eom 

One  spokesman  here,  who 
named,  added,  "We've  certaii 
the  rice  paddy  type  in." 
Camp  Pendleton  Is  now 
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In  the  first  survey  on  May  6 
the  first  refugees  arrived  there 
were  Interviewed. 

Of  those,    15   percent   were 
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as  unskilled. 
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States  Government  or  Amerlcaja 
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military  officers  in  that  group  compared  with 
eight  in  the  first;  41  policemen  compand 
with  none  in  the  first;  and  68  civil  servants 
compared  with  none  in  the  first. 


.\  NEW  MILITARY  COLONY  IN  THE 
PACIFIC 
Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday,  June  21,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  editorial  comment  raising 
a  number  of  important  questions  about 
the  administration's  plan  to  set  up  a  new 
miUtary  colony  in  the  Paciflc.  The  Post 
rightly  asks  how  new  territories  fit  into 
our  Asian  defense  poUcies.  considering 
we  already  have  a  multitude  of  bases  in 
the  area.  The  editorial  calls  on  Congress 
to  ask  a  few  questions,  not  only  about 
the  strategic  rationale,  but  also  about 
whether  it  is  correct  policy  to  dismember 
the  whole  of  Micronesia  because  10  or 
15  percent  of  the  Micronesians  seem  to 
want  it  that  way. 

No  doubt  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  adminis- 
tration's plans  have  developed  as  far  as 
they  have,  for  plans  are  to  separate  the 
Marianas'  Government  from  Micro- 
nesia's, even  before  Congress  gets  a  look 
at  the  an-angements  promised. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
Congress  should  take  a  hard  look  in  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  political, 
diplomatic,  and  strategic  reasons  for  the 
White  House  proceeding  as  it  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


strengthenhig  old  relationships.  How  do  the 
Marianas  fit  in? 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Congress  should 
look  with  a  beady  eye  at  the  strategic 
rationale  for  absorbing  the  Marianas.  This 
wiU  force  it  at  the  same  time  to  ask  why 
the  Marianas  should  be  separated  from  the 
five  other  districts  of  the  Mlcronesian  Trust 
Territory.  which  hicludes  about  100 
tnhabited  islands  (120,000  people)  spread 
over  an  area  the  size  of  the  continental 
United  States.  It  .3  Quite  true  that  the 
Marianas  feel  themjselves  to  be  separate  and 
that  there  is  scant  unity  or  consensus  evi- 
dent among  the  Micronesians.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains  unresolved  of  what  the  political 
uiture  of  the  five  other  districts  should  be. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  reason  to  back  ofl 
from  the  Marianas  commonwealth  as  to  hold 
off  a  final  decision  on  it  untU  the  choices  for 
the  other  districts  are  clarified.  Their  future 
may  turn  out  to  be  different,  but  the  process 
of  determining  it  ought  to  be  related  to  the 
process  iMvolviiig  the  Marianas. 


Vote  in  the  Marzamas 
The     plebiscite     held     Monday     in     the 
Marianas  moved  the  remote  Pacific  archi- 

S^  ?*^°  ,  *  !**°^  ^"^P  t"*'*'"**  permanent 
political  union  with  the  United  States  An 
emphatic  78.5  per  cent  of  the  4,660  voters 
asked  to  separate  their  12  islands  from  the 
2000-island  United  States  Trust  Territory  of 
Micronesia  in  which  they  have  been  grouped 
since  World  War  II.  They  want  to  become 
American  citizens  in  a  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  about  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  accept  the  commonwealth 
covenant"  on  which  the  Marianas  voted  and 
to  start  taking  the  other  steps  necessary  to 
put  it  into  effect  over  the  next  five  years  or 
?f'.tVt*"™  ^°^  receiving  the  Marianas,  the 
United  States  is  to  get  the  opportunity  to 
develop  military  bases  there;  the  specific 
terms  are  elaborated  in  the  "covenant  " 

We  salute  the  Marianas  on  their  vote  But 
we  thhik  the  Congress  ought  to  make  haste 
m  acting  on  it.  Por  whUe  the  principle  of 
self-determination  is  behig  handsomely 
served  in  the  Marianas,  It  is  beUig  served  in 
the  name  of  American  strategic  conceptions 
Which  were  laid  down  some  years  ago  and 
Which  may  or  may  not  be  relevant  now.  The 
^I'^Zu"^  purpose  in  promoting  common- 
wealth has  been  to  provide  a  secure  "fall- 
back 'location  for  military  bases  from  which 
to  support  American  commitments  on  Asia's 
Paciflc  rim.  But  the  United  States  already 

wtm*  *^!.'  *"***  *^«  '"«*  °«a°  reaches, 
\vhich  it  needs  for  strategic  deterrence.  It 
surely  cannot  be  considering  new  bases  for 
the  purpose  of  flghttog  another  war  on  the 
^^  '^P^'^<^-  And  it  remains  to  be 
demonstrated  Just  how  or  why  it  would  need 
to  support  its  conamitments  to,  say.  Japan 
JouIS^^rl^M***  P^"*PP'°e8.  if  bases  m  those' 
countries  themselves  were  no  longer  avail- 
able. Dr.  Kissinger  declared  the  other  eveninc 
iJt  f^"   ^!?***^    S***««    *o«l<»    not    "",^1 

traU     M-  "*^  "v""*  »e'»««ry-  On  the  con- 
tiary,     his     emphasis    was.    properly,    on 


THE    RESUMPTION   OF   STRATEGIC 
ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
coming  weeks  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  an  important  op- 
portunity to  make  significant  progress 
in  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  in 
Geneva.  There  are  a  number  of  imre- 
solved  issues  that  will  be  considered  by 
the  negotiators.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  many  of  the  remaining  issues  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  completion  of 
SALT  n  can  be  settled  soon  so  that  the 
momentum  generated  for  sensible  stra- 
tegic arms  control  will  not  be  lost.  I 
think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
succe.ss  in  the  field  of  control  of  strategic 
systems  influences  the  willingness  of 
both  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  others  to  consider  arms  control  nego- 
tiations in  such  critical  areas  as  nuclear 
nonprolif  eration  and  conventional  arma- 
ments. 

Recently,    the    Minneapolis    Tribune 
addressed   the   issue   of   the   upcoming 
SALT  talks  in  a  forthright  and  com- 
mendable manner.  In  an  editorial  en- 
titled. "The  Urgency  of  Arms  Control," 
the  Tribune  dealt  with  the  importance 
of  making  substantial  progress  at  SALT 
as  well  as  discussing  the  very  vexing 
problems  of  cruise  missile  development 
The  editorial  also  mentions  the  desir- 
ability of  strong  support  for  the  budget 
of  the  Ai-ms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  Foreign  RelaUons  Commit- 
tee intends  to  complete  consideration  of 
the  ACDA  budget  in  early  June.  At  that 
time  I  intend  to  ofifer  a  series  of  amend- 
ments drafted  by  Congressman  Zabu>cki 
to  upgrade  the  role  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  editorial 
be  prmted  in  the  Rec(hu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Urgency  of  Arms  Control 
Strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
f,?"^^  *"  Geneva  July  2  on  subjects  that, 
like  the  vocabulary  used  In  discussing  them 
are  to  most  of  us  all  but  Incomprehensible' 
Comprehension  could  really  come  only  from 
experience,  which  th©  world  fortunately  has 
been  spared  shice  the  destruction  of  Hlro- 
shhna  and  Nagasaki  30  years  ago.  Fred  Ikle 
director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency' 
puts  it  this  way:  "Nuclear  strategists  of  all 
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couniries  analyze  a  shadow  world  of  abstract 
calculations.  We  aie  not  moved  by  compas- 
sion, and  the  corrective  mechanism  of  learn- 
i).'g  from  experience  cannot  work. 

We  mention  this  to  emphasize  that  the 
numbers  under  ftiscussion  in  SALT  are  some- 
thing diffeimt  from  numbers  of  tanks  or 
airplanes  or  busliels  of  wheat.  Consider-  The 
Soviet  Union  is  evidently  replacing  Its  older 
SS9  Intercontinental  missiles  with  a  newer 
bigger  variety  called  the  SSX18.  The  SSX18 
can  carry  half  a  dozen  separate  warheads  or 
one  quaiut'.y  called  a  "city-buster"  with  a 
destructive  force  of  up  to  26  megatons  That 
IS  about  1,000  times  as  powerful  as  the  bomb 
I'-sed  on  Hiroshima.  The  total  force  of  nuclear 
weapons  ready  for  launching  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  measured  in 
the  thousands  of  megatons  on  each  side 

Tlie  SSX18  is  an  example  of  the  qualitative 
impro-.ements  permitted  under  previous 
.^ALT  agreement,  not  cheatUig,  it  would 
appear,  but  something  less  than  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  arms  limitation.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  two  other  Soviet  missiles,  which  De- 
lense  Secretary  Schleslnger  said  Friday  are 
now  deployed  with  multiple  warheads— tlie 
Kind  usrd  for  years  hi  U.S.  missiles 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  sought 
to  maintain  a  long-held  technological  ad- 
vantages to  offset  the  greater  destrtictive 
power  of  the  Soviet  arsenal.  Oversimplified 
this  means  that  the  United  SUtes  has  more 
warheads  on  fewer  missiles,  but  with  greater 
accuracy.  The  Russians  have  more  "throw 
weight"— bigger  missiles  and  megatonnage- - 
lewer  war'^eads,  less  accuracv. 

A  different  kind  of  qualitative  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  this  country  is  the 
cruise  mLssile— a  relatively  low-cost  device 
that  operates  Uke  a  pUotless  airpUne.  At  less 
than  »1  million  apiece,  it  can  be  used  Xo- 
tactical  (non-nuclear)  purposes  such  as 
naval  warfare.  ( 'Low -cost"  fighter  planes 
now  run  around  $6  mlUion.)  But  with  In- 
creasing engine  efficiency,  which  extends  its 
range,  and  with  hnproved  guidance  svstems 
the  cruise  missUe  is  adaptable  to  nuclear- 
weapons  use  as  weU.  It  wlU  be  tested  next 
year  and  could  become  operational  shortiv 
afterward.  It  Is  not  covered  by  existlne 
SALT  agreements.  *" 

•niere's  a  dilemma  here.  Those  who  warn 
that  the  cruise  missile  and  other  US  ad- 
vances in  weapons  development  fuel  the 
arms  race  have  a  pomt.  But  those  who  sav 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  more  on 
strategic  weapons  have  an  equally  valid 
point.  Taken  together,  those  arguments  lead 
to  the  unsurprising  conclusion  that  neither 
country  is  wlllhig  to  stand  idly  by  when  the 
nuclear  threat  posed  by  the  other  is  grow- 
ing or  is  suspected  of  growing.  Which  brings 
us  back  to  the  importance  of  SALT. 

President  Ford  has  had  much  to  say  about 
the  importance  of  maintaining  American 
military  strength.  He  has  said  less  about  the 
danger  to  national  security  from  expandinc 
nuclear  arsenals  on  both  sides.  ".  .  .  what  in 
the  name  of  God  is  strategic  superiority'" 
Henry  Kissinger  asked  a  year  ago.  "What"  do 
you  do  with  it?"  Mr.  Ford  need  not  take 
that  kind  of  mipassloned  but  rhetorical  ap- 
proach to  give  arms  control  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency.  It  would  be  enough  for  him  to  sav 
that  no  military  issue  transcends  the  impor- 
tance of  SALT  and  to  give  the  arms-control 
agency  the  budgetary  support  it  now  lacks 


THE  GANDHI  COUP 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  was  the 
"world's  largest  democracy"  is  no  longer 
India  has  been  pushed  by  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  to  the  brink  of  totali- 
tarian i-ule.  Hopes  that  the  current  crisis 
resulting  from  her  violations  of  Indian 
electoral  laws  in  1971  could  continue  to 
ba  setUed  peacefully  have  been  dashed. 

It  is  diflicult  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Oan- 
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dhi's  statement  that  "this  Is  nothing  to 
panic  about."  Overreacting  to  the 
mounting  tide  of  opposition  to  her  rule, 
she  has  declared  a  state  of  emergency. 
imprisoned  himdreds  and  perhaps  thous- 
:'nds  of  her  opponents,  and  muzzled  the 
ci-.ce-free  Indian  press. 

As  one  who  has  followed  developments 
vitliia  India  for  many  years,  I  must 
admit  that  the  events  of  recent  days  have 
noi  come  as  a  total  surprise.  India  has 
had  a  long  record  of  resorting  to  force 
vereus  her  neighbors,  including  Qoa. 
Pakistan,  and  most  recently,  Sikkim 
Now.  Mrs.  Qandhi  has  resorted  to  force 
against  many  of  her  own  people. 

In  retrospect,  Sikkim  provided  an  indi- 
cation as  to  the  new  tenor  of  Mrs.  Gan- 
dhls  rule.  Using  the  pretext  of  following 
the  wiU  of  the  Sikkimese  people,  India 
cynically  absorbed  that  once  proud  and 
independent  state.  Sikkim  is  no  longer 
sovereign,  but  merely  the  smallest  and 
newest  of  India's  22  Provinces. 

The  real  tragedy  of  what  is  hopefully 
only  the  temporary  interruption  of  de- 
mocracy in  India  is  that  Mrs.  Gandhis 
pronouncements  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
the  serious  internal  problems  confront- 
ing India  today.  Many  of  the  600  mUUon 
inhabitants  of  this  country  face  a  bleak 
"kJ?"*.?'  poverty,  disease,  and  sulTering. 
while  the  Government  has  done  little  to 
root  out  corruption  or  limit  social  ten- 
sions. Indeed.  Mm.  Gandhis  state  of 
emergency,  which  she  claims  is  Intended 
to  save  democracy,  will  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther undermine  it  while  postponing  ef- 
forts to  come  to  grips  with  India's  funda- 
mental challenges. 

I  aak  unajoiinous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  tbe  New  York  Times  of  today 
June  27.  entitled  "The  Gandhi  Coup  '• 
be  printed  in  the  Rsoorb. 

Thwe  b^ig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Oandhi  Coup 

h^^^^^"^  ^  •"•***  ••*  ^'»«"»  'or  the  time 
™t^m    t^  ^''^y  »»<*•  that  It  WiU  soon 

w^^  i2rgLtu^ar*^3ti:rss"t^t*^^' 

in^^J5j;??^LP"'P*^«  ^'««  Minister 
Jhf^.2fS^J"  **^y  "»«  tUcUtor  of  India, 
the  chiet  bUMflciajry  of  the  coup  she  carried 
out  yerterday  when  .be  proclaSned  Htate 
or  emergency,  taatcned  cenaonhlp  uoon  the 

^S?,c ';•  *^^  ""*»*»  °*"'y  '«>  o'  ^«  chief 
^rti^'J*.^""'**"^  imprtwned.  What  began 
earlier  this  month  as  a  constitutional  crSis 
a  confrontoUon  between  an  Indian  Judge  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  has  now  brought  abotU 
tbe  moat  algnlflcant  political  change  In  India 
since  Uiat  country  achieved  independence 

In  her  apeecb  to  tbe  nation  yesterday 
morning  Mrs.  Oandbl  Bought  to  Justify  her 
unprecedented  moves.  She*Sleged  the  ex£?! 
ence  of  a  deep  and  widespread  conspiracy" 
Slnl^.*?'*;  ^.".  "P«««»lve  measures  It 
nfi^n^H  ^  ^f*«  *'°°«»o°  people-  She  com- 
plained of  agitation,  murders.  Incitement  of 
the  armed  forces  to  mutiny,  and  "an  manner 
of  false  allegations"  hurled  against  herself 
Her  speech  was  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 

l!f.w7f  "^'^*  '*'**''  *^«'»  «he  complained 
publicly  about  the  dUBculty  of  struggUng 
with  India-,  unemployment  problem  "K 
constanUy  we  are  being  attacked,  when  con- 
stantly  as  we  try  to  build  society  there  are 
people  who  have  power  and  strength  who 
try  to  break  down  what  we  are  doing  " 

It  muBt  be  conceded  that  opposition  lead- 
ers contribnted  to  the  breakdown  of  demo- 
cratic procedures  by  calling  for  extra-legal 
actions.  Including  widespread  civil  dlsobedl- 
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ence.  when  they  still  had 
mate  means  of  achieving 
moving  Mrs.  Oandhl  fron 
case  was  continuing  and 
were  imminent,  constl 
to  take  place  not  laier 

Yet  if  the  Prime  Min„ 
had  the  overwhelming  pop 
claim  to  have — or  even  i: 
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of  civil  di-scbedience  vv 
press!  ve     measures     that 
adopted?  It  is  almost  as  th 
ident  Nixon,  while   in   oft 
the  anti-war  protesters  bj 
entire     spectrum     of 
leadership  from  George 
Wallace  anc}  imposing 
American  media. 

Two  root  causes  help  ex 
rent    agony:    the    nation's 
while  the  population  con 
and  the  divlsiveness  of 
cultures  and  relisions  ... 
variety  of  India's  people. 
cepti"e    American    obser . 
Mehta.  himself  a  native  of 
latest  trip  home:  "There  is 
Ing  calamity  here,  a  sense  _ 
Gandhi's  coup  has  vindicat^l 
precipitated  an  ominous  c 
try's  crisis-strewn  history. 
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ilain  India's  cur- 
terrible   poverty 
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Mr.  GARY  W.  HART. 

on  these  page.s  in  the 

tried  to  make  the  Senate 

can  people  aware  of 

tions   the   administratioi 
swered  about  its  plan  to 
ana  Islands  a  new  colon; 
States.  This  task  has  _. 
sai-y  because  the  White 
ready  proceeded  far  dowh 
ward  accomplishing  this 
so  far  told  the  Congress 
can  people  very  little  abott 
tion  will  benefit  from 

and  new  citizens.  

general  information  on 
intentional  in  order  to 
too  late  to  turn  back,  the 
Ises  made  to  the  people  oj 
promises  which  will  cost 
taxpayer  much  in  dollars 
vastly  change  our  f  oreigi 
policies. 

Acquisition  of  the  »~— 
method  the  administraOoi 
accomplish  it  also  raises 
fundamental  question  of 
gress  has  a  right  to  ,_. 
formation  of  foreign  and 
mltments  before  the  bill 
us  feel  very  strongly  our 
what  the  Constitution 
uents  require  and  expect 
reason,  I  hope  that  the 

a  full  and  complete 

subject  in  the  appropriai  ; 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
torial  raising  still  more  _ 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Juni 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
The  Mabianas  Opt  for  Co 
The  lopsided  vot«  by  noi' 
islanders  to  make  their 
conmionwealth  promises  the . 
vemence  it  has  long  coveted 
the  Americau-administcr3d 
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of  the  Pacific  Islands  toward 
waters.  For  the  V3.  military 
lean  soil  of  the  Marianas 
with  Guam,  a  potential  .. 
with  no  rislc  of  the  politico 
that  have  been  growing  in 
and  tiie  Philippines.  Such  . 
the  Guam  base  from  which 
bombers  .struck  Indochina  m, 

what    to   offset    the    

pre.se»ice  in  Southeast  Asia 

ro  many  Pentagon  thinkers, 
Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast  s 
any  enemy  from  establishing 
ill  the  Marianas  bin  anywhor 
American   officials   cite   Pv 
precedent  for  what  is  propost  1 
anas,   though   it   is  harder   1  d 
Marianas,   with    14,000   peopl  > 
pendent  country,  the  techni 
commonwealth   status.    How 
political  relationship  could 
gested      by      some      cona 
checks,  food  stamps  and 
in  U.S.  tax  support — that 

of  commonwealth  status  ( 

leading  to  Tuesday's  pleblsclt 
ing,  legally  and  morally,  is 
splitting  off  this  somewhat  A_ 
tion  from  tlie  larger  Pacific 
In  Micronesia,  which  the  D 
vlsioned  as  a  single  entity 
imder  U.S.  administration.  _ 
graphic  lines  tend  to  reinforci 
dividing  the  area,  and  lend 
arguments  for  political 

other  island  regions  of  ft 

protesting  the  plan  to  split  of! 
The  U.S.  Congress,  which  is 
on    the   commonwealth    cov, 
year,  and  the  United  Nations 
cil.  which  must  eventually 
to  the  trtjsteeship  mandate 
to  debate  the  wisdom  of  l 
archipe'.ago  irom  the  rest  of 
region. 

The  islanders'  overwhelming 
United  Nations  In  an  especially 
tion.  The  Security  Council  wi 
the  issue  for  at  "least  five  oi 
there  is  stUl  time  to  work  oul 
rest  of  the  territory.  But  rei 
the  future  of  Micronesia  as 
most  directly  on  the  U.N.  If  \. 
no  plan  satisfactory  to  the  rest 
by  then,  the  Council  could 
possible  choice  between  reji.„„_ 
of  a  U.N.-observed  plebiscite  li 
Marianas   and  Rejecting   vocal 
elected  leaders  tof  the  rest  of 
the  Marianas  remain  In  the 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr 
Brendan  T.  Byrne  has  taket 

steps  to  assure  that  the 

Jersey  receive  due  attentioi 
ministration. 

He  has,  for  example, 
level  task  force  which 
the  participation  of  all  cabiilet 
who  have  responsibility  for 
mentation  of  the  Older  A 
and  nuti'ition  programs,  as 
responsible  for  welfare  and 
programs,  health,  transportition, 
ing,  and  legal  representation 
ly  through  his  cabinet-leve 
vocate. 

In  addition,  under  his  _ 
the  State  oiBce  on  aging  was 
the  status  of  State  division 

The  Governor's  position 
sues  related  to  aging  was 
pressed  recently  in  a  statement 
before  a  hearing  conducted 
Select  Committee  on  Aging 
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tive  conference  ot  the  Natkmal  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens. 

Governor  Byrne  presented  a  master- 
ful summation  of  major  issues  facing 
the  State.  For  example,  he  points  to  the 
uamet  need  in  housing,  a  matter  of 
special  concern  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  tni  Housing  for  the 
Elderly,  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  But  he  also  provides  important 
suggestions  for  responding  to  those  needs 
at  a  time  of  challenge  and  heavy  de- 
mands upon  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor's  state- 
ment is  a  useful  summing-up  on  matters 
that  should  receive  widespread  attention. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  will  invite  testimony  on 
several  matters  fliscussed  by  the  Gover- 
nor when  I  conduct  hearings  in  the  near 
future  in  New  Jersey  on  "Future  Direc- 
tions in  Social  Secm-ity:  The  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing as  it  Affects  Older  Americans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  New  Jersey, 
Office  of  the  Qovernor, 

Trenton,  June  9,  1975. 
Testimony  of  Go\'erkok  Brendan  T.  Byrne 

BsrosE  THE  House  Select  CoMJcrrrEE  on 

Aging 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  permitting 
us  this  opportumty  to  tell  you  a  few  things 
about  the  aging  situation  in  New  Jersey,  and 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  on  changes  In  the 
proposed  Amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

New  Jersey  is  proud  of  its  past  record  In 
examimng  the  situation  and  needs  of  Its 
seniors.  We  were  the  first  State  to  establish 
a  fiUl  time  Division  on  Aging  in  State  Gov- 
ernment. We  were  In  business  some  seven  ot 
eight  years  before  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  and  a  number  of  concepts  and 
programs  that  the  Administration  on  Aging 
has  develc^Md  across  tbe  country  originated 
in  our  Division.  The  present  Area  Agency 
concept  is  the  latest  New  Jersey  Innovation 
picked  up  by  AoA. 

First,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about 
three  broad  areas  not  part  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  direct  responsibilities,  but  which 
affect  strongly  tbe  lives  of  our  seniors. 

I  would  like  to  begm  by  emphasizing  that 
our  current  national  economic  picture  has 
caused  severe  hardships  tot  many  of  New 
Jersey's  elderly.  I  am  sure  that  other  sUtes 
face  a  similar  dUemnm. 

An  increasing  number  of  New  Jersey's  aged 
residents  are  becoming  more  dependent  on 
Social  Becnrlty  benefits.  Supplementary  Se- 
curity Inoome,  Pood  Stamps,  and  other  public 
assistance  programs.  The  aged  popuUtion  of 
the  State  Is  presently  estimated  to  be  at  least 
800,000.  of  whl(d)  approximately  M  percent  Is 
receiving  Sodal  Security  payments 

As  you  are  probaMy  aware,  tike  low  Income 
elderly  are  faced  with  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
flation than  the  average  CPI  (Consumer  Price 
Index)  famUy  during  the  current  Inflation- 
ary period  because  tbey  extend  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  budgets  <m  naoessltiee— food 
fuel,  housing,  medical  expenus^wbicb  have 
J^cently  experienced  higber  rate,  of  Initatlon 
than  other  item.  In  tbe  index.  We  must  also 
consider  that  such  factoia  m  rigid  habits. 
dental  deficiency,  limited  mobUity.  general 
poor  health,  combined  with  hl^  Inflation  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  aged  to  "diop 
around,"  "economize"  or  substttutc  Icwcr 
rest,  lower  qaaUty  food  for  their  prewnt 
pnrchasea.  t-^pw*!- 

.v,.^^f*  factors  arc  ftntber  ootnpouuled  by 
middle-income  coamimers  who  ai*  now  dra- 
matically increasing  the  price  of  traditionally 
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low-cost  foods  by  Increasing  the  demand  tor 
them.  A  few  examples  will  iUustrate  bow  rap- 
idly the  price,  of  these  heretofore  "cheap 
foods"  have  risen:  frying  chicken  up  244%; 
potatoes  252%;  pork  satisage  209  7„.  On  the 
other  hand,  beef  and  veal — typically  middle 
class  foods — climbed  only  76%  during  tbe 
last  year.  The  major  result  of  these  drastic 
price  Increases  in  food  commonly  purchaMd 
by  the  aged  and  the  poor  is  decreased  con- 
sumption, particularly  of  foods  which  are 
vital  to  sustaining  good  health.  The  cost  of 
food  consumed  away  from  home  has  risen 
even  more  sharply  than  supermarket  prices, 
severely  hurting  those  aged  who  lack  the 
facilities  or  capabUity  to  cook  for  themselves. 
Id  addition  to  food  costs,  fuel,  utlUties 
and  housing  costs  are  mounting  at  a  fright- 
ening rate.  We  find  that  one-fourth  of  aU 
homeowners  over  the  age  of  62  have  Incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000,  hardly  sufficient  to  cover 
90'o  increases  in  fuel  and  electricity,  rising 
property  taxes  and  spiraUng  food  costs.  Aged 
renters  are  not  immune  from  tbe  effect  of 
inflation.  Landlords  traditionally  pass  on  to 
their  tenants  the  rising  costs  of  fuel  and  elec- 
tricity by  either  or  both  of  two  means — ^re- 
duced service  or  increased  rents.  This  situa- 
tion should  not  be  tolerated  for  any  of  our 
citizens,  least  of  all  our  elderly. 

New  Jersey  has  researched  the  possibility 
of  a  State  program  of  utility  sUmps  or  utU- 
Ity  rate  reductions  for  the  low-income  senior 
citizen.  Yet,  financially-strapped  State  gov- 
ernments simply  cannot  afford  to  undertake 
ia  utility  stamp  plan.  Nor  can  relief  be  ac- 
complished by  rate  restructuring;  middle 
class  citizens  are  ah-eady  up  in  arms  over  in- 
creases to  utlUty  rates  and  mdustry  threatens 
to  leave  the  State  if  their  rates  are  further 
increased. 

Action  must  be  taken  at  the  Federal  level. 
It  is  good  that  experiments  with  utility 
stamps  are  l>eing  conducted  in  several  cities, 
but  stronger  action  Is  needed.  Rates  con- 
tinue to  rapidly  increase.  While  we  have 
h-id  two  very  mild  winters,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect this  to  continue.  If  action  is  not  taken 
soon,  low-income  senior  citizens  will  find 
themselves  simniy  unable  to  pay  for  gas 
electricity  and  fuel  oil.  We  ask  this  Com- 
mittee to  make  implementation  of  a  utfllty 
stamp  program  a  major  concern. 

Fnally,  many  of  our  elderly  who  are  seek- 
ing employment  in  an  attempt  to  lift  them- 
selves from  this  economic  crisis  face  a  hope- 
less situation.  Discrimination  against  em- 
ployment of  the  aged  has  long  been  a  prob- 
lem and  with  New  Jersey's  seasonably  ad- 
lusted  unemployment  rate  at  ll.f/c,  the 
highest  in  years,  there  Is  Uttle  relief  in  sight. 
Often  unskilled  and  with  low  levels  of  educa- 
tion, they  are  tbe  "last  hired  and  first 
fired."  If  they  are  black  or  Hhpanlc— a  mi- 
nority within  the  aged  minority  they  face 
double  jeopardy.*  ' 

In  brief,  an  analysis  of  the  relative  Im- 
pact of  inflation  on  aged  conples  in  the 
Stats,  based  on  the  distribution  of  their 
budget  expenditures,  indicates  that  tbe  eld- 
erly in  New  Jersey  experienced  at  least  28 
to  28  percent  more  inflation  than  the  typical 
CPI  family  from  August,  1973  to  August. 
1974.  Rapid  price  Increases,  accompanied  by 
inadequate  compensatian  for  lones  in  real 
income,  has  placed  serlou.  constraints  on  tbe 
budgets  of  the  aged.  It  Is  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  kinds  of  individual  tradeoffs  sen- 
lor  citizens  have  been  forced  to  make  in  their 
budgets  among  medical  care,  houstag  heat 
and  food. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Federal  inercaMs  In 
SSI  benefits,  to  oompenaate  redplenls  for  in- 
creases in  the  coat  of  living,  dioald  be  pasMd 
on  by  the  State  tn  order  to  con^cnaate 
them  for  deereaaea  In  real  Ineome.  Nbv 
Jersey  did  not  pu.  on  the  latest  FMlentl  In- 
crease in  SSI  bencAt.  to  the  reetptents  be- 

•Many  of  tbe  above  stattsOcs  are  taken 
from  "ImpM^  of  Inflation  on  the  Aged  Poor 
in  New  Jeraey,"  IMinda  Oreeu,  Woodrow 
Wilson  School,  Princeton  University. 


cause  it  would  have  had  to  bear  the  fnU 
expense  of  the  increaM.  Some  IncenUve 
staoold  be  included  in  Fted««l  legislation  to 
encoui-age  tbe  states  to  pa«  on  cobt  of  Uv- 
ing  Increases  to  hcneflciariea. 

Furthermore.  Social  Security  azMl  SSI  bene- 
fits staould  be  adjtisted  more  often  so  tliat 
benefits  keep  pace  with  the  r^ild  rise  in 
the  cost  ai  living.  Smce  lags  in  coat  of  liv- 
ing mcreases  are  inherent  in  the  current 
system,  general  lunds  should  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  to  be  available  for  immedi- 
ate increases  in  pubUc  assistance  payments 
during  periods  of  rapid  infiatlon. 

Next  there  is  health  care.  CosU  are  rising 
faster  than  the  income  of  seniors,  and  many 
of  them  no  longer  seek  medical  attention 
until  their  debilities  are  acute.  This  is  a 
self-defeating  attempt  at  economy  for  both 
the  senior  and  the  community.  By  postpcHi- 
in^  a  medical  check-up  or  treatment  the 
semor  is  gambling  with  his  life.  Can  our  ao- 
ciety  reaUy  accept  thU  as  a  concUtlon  of  life 
for  our  aging?  Also,  by  waiting  until  tbe 
crisis  stage  for  treatment  the  senior  thMx 
needs  to  be  InstitutionaliMd  whifCh  U  the 
most  expensive  of  aU  treatments. 

We  need  a  national  health  care  program 
for  aU  people  with  special  safeguanls  to 
take  care  of  the  particular  need,  o*  tbe  poor 
and  the  aging.  We  urge  your  attention  In 
this  direction. 

The  third  broad  area  of  need  i.  adequate 
housing.  Since  there  simply  are  not  suf- 
ficient resources  available  in  municipali- 
ties or  in  States  to  meet  the  >wm«nn  need, 
of  seniors,  and  since  housing  and  individiul 
Inoome  are  so  closely  related,  thla  must  be  a 
problem  for  Federal  attention. 

Ixwk  at  our  housing  situatkm  in  New 
JerMy.  The  latest  figures  we  have  are  from 
1973.  The  total  low-rent  pubUcally  sup- 
ported housing  units  available  then,  and 
there  has  been  few  new  units  built  since, 
la  16,618.  Under  conttriKtion  are  4.356  unlta. 
In  the  planning  stage  at  this  present  date 
are  9,474  units.  This,  assuming  aU  trtanncd 
unit.  wlU  be  buUt.  gives  us  a  totid  of  29  - 
448  uniU.  Tbe  State  Agency  on  Aging  esti- 
mates tbe  prewnt  need  for  low  to  moderat* 
Inoomlng  bousing  units  for  seniors  in  1975  to 
1980  i.  101,103.  This  leaves  us  over  70.000 
unlta  abort. 

We  need  a  vastly  expanded  buildii^  pro- 
gram and  we  need  an  adequate y  XuimIkI  pro- 
gram of  borne  maintenanoe  #»«<  ti^piif^  .erv- 
loea  to  enable  our  senior,  to  remain  a.  long 
a.  powlble  in  their  present  eavlion^iait. 
Along  theae  Mune  imes,  I  haT.  directed  my 
staff  to  convene  an  interdepartmantal  work- 
ing gronp  to  study  altemattvea  to  auiAi« 
homes  and  other  form,  of  long  Vawk  Inatt- 
tutlonal  care.  I  expect  tbl.  gionp  to  mak« 
recommendatitms  as  to  how  we  can  alter 
Federal  and  State  regulations  to  provide 
greater  incentives  for  community  based  care. 
With  the  current  series  of  crises  "^  a/'anrifti, 
Burroundlng  nursing  homes  in  many  states, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  PMeral 
government  wUl  take  direct  action  on  this 
issue.  Attached  to  this  statement  are  spc- 
clflc  recommendations  from  our  Depart- 
ment of  the  PubUc  Advocate.  These  sngges- 
tlona  for  amendments  to  8-1426  are  spe- 
cUlcaUy  related  to  the  proUem  of  long  term 
can  and  I  endorse  them. 

The  monetary,  health  care  and  hn»»»i«>g 
need,  of  our  aged  population  goes  far  be- 
yond the  purposes  of  the  Older  Ametica.ns 
Act.  but  they  are  major  problems  you  must 
address. 

1.  Commenting  speciflcally  on  the  changes 
we  woiUd  like  to  see  in  any  Amendments  to 
th*  Older  American.  Act.  oar  ftn*  potnt  is 
that  tbe  allotment  formula  pravkUng  mi- 
mlnlatratlve  fund,  to  State  Ag«m»t|,  «^^^ 
to  ba  Ubtfallzed.  Since  tbe  original  formula 
waadeveloped  as  part  of  Title  m  and  in- 
tended to  auppurl  the  BCuhiCB  muler  that 
title,  the  role  of  the  State  Ageney  imt  greatty 
Increned.  It  Is  now  called  upon  to  ibiiiMs 
a  fan  range  o(  profestfonal  mtrryem  tn  bow- 
ing,   education,    health    care,    voluntarism, 
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etc.:  new  titles  have  been  Implemented  re- 
quiring RdmlnistrktiTe  support,  sucb  as 
ilties  VII,  and  the  ereation  of  Area  Agencies 
with  the  attendant  responslbUitles  of  guid- 
ing, monitoring  and  evaluating  their  oper- 
ations. Recently  new  empha.si8  is  developing 
Jrom  AoA  for  the  State  Agency  to  increase 
Its  coordinating  and  cooperating  efforts  with 
other  State  and  non-public  agencies. 

A  new  allocation  formula  that  recognizes 
ihe,se  additional  responsibilities  is  abso.UitcJv 
necesKary. 

2.  As  the  prfc.sent  Amendments  .stnnd.  at 
least  the  last  time  we  saw  them.  Section 
807<b.)  is  vague  and  potentially  disruptive  to 
both  State  Plans  and  Area  Plans.  It  could  re- 
quire an  unrealistic  amount  of  matching 
funds  from  SUtes  to  implement  their  Plan 
Section  807(b.)  should  be  stricken. 

3.  Title  V  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  S«nlor  Centers,  but  this  Title 
has  uever  been  appropriated  anv  fund^. 
There  are  many  areas  in  our  State  where 
there  i.s  not  a  suitable  place  for  .seniors 
to  congregate.  The  succes-s  of  the  Nutrition 
Project  emphasizes  the  value  of  providing 
a  congregate  setting  for  senior  aciivities 
and  morale  building,  .so  we  urge  vou  to  pro- 
vide start-up  funds  for  Title  V.  Not  only  will 
It  help  onr  seniors,  but  with  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  approaching  25 %  in  our  <on- 
strviction  industry  it  will  help  us  in  oflier 
critical  areas. 

4.  Provide  adequate  funding  for  Title  VTII 
which  is  designed  to  enable  seniors  to  re- 
main independent  and  out  of  an  institution 
Not  only  is  this  a  most  humane  approach, 
but  all  the  studies  and  analyses  we  have 
seen  reiterate  the  economy  of  home  sup- 
port services  in  relation  to  the  expense  of 
institutionalization.  We  feel  there  is  great 
potential    for    significant    and    meaningful 
change  in   the   lives  of  thousands  of  onr 
seniors  through  TiUe  Vin.  The  strain  on 
both  the  present  health  dellverv  system  and 
the   burden  of  financing   adequate   health 
care  by  our  seniors,  as  mentioned  earlier 
can  be  lessened  through  Title  vni  approach. 
6.  We  would  like  to  see  legislation  which 
permlU  the  use  of  Social  Security  Act  TiUe 
^  funds  to  allow  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
food.  This  Is  presently  not  allowable  and 
the  regulaUon  seems  to  us  to  be  based  more 
upon    aUsunderstandbig    than    clear    logic 
It  Is  obvious,  at  least  to  us  in  New  Jersey, 
that  the  Nutrition  Project  for  the  Elderly  is 
a  resounding  success.  It  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient funding  to  cover  anywhere  near  all 
tht  seniors  who  are  now  eligible,  so  any 
extension  of  feeding  capacity  should  be  en- 
qiusiaatlcaUy  encouraged.  Present  SSA  Title 
M  regulations  block  this  expansion  and 
they  should  be  amended. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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The  ACTING 
pore.  Under  tiie  pi... 
ate  will  now  proceed 
tion  of  H.R.  .5901,  w 
state. 

Tlie  a.s.si£tant  legisla 
follows : 

A  bill   <H.R.  5901)    ma 
for  the  Education  Uivi: 
cles.  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  period  ending 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

evio  IS  order,  the  Sen- 

to  tlie  considera- 

iilch  the  clerk  will 

ive  clerk  read  as 

ng  appropriations 

isioli  and  related  agen- 

ei  ding  June  30,  1976. 

i  eptember  30.   1976. 


PRES:  DENT 


STATEBfENT  BY  SENATOR  STENNIS 
ON  ROLLCALL  VOTE  NO.  250 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate recently  voted  on  an  amendment  to 
Senate  ReMdutlon  166  which  would  have 
declared  the  New  Hampshire  Soiate  seat 
vacant  and  returned  the  issue  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampdilre  for  a  decision 
thneon.  This  vote  was  Ron  call  No.  250 
and  appears  on  page  20532  of  the  Rec- 
OM  of  Tuesday.  June  24.  1975.  This  was 
an  amendment  hy  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
to  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Alun. 

The  RicoKo  shows  that  I  voted  against 
this  amendment,  which  I  did.  At  the 
time  I  oast  my  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, in  the  rush  of  owning  to  the  floor 
from  a  oooference  meeting  on  the  mili- 
tary auti^orlBatlon  bUl.  I  had  the  wrong 
in^rmatloa  to  the  real  issue  invoked. 

Heretofore,  when  this  same  issue  was 
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The  ACTING ^ 

pore.  Without  objection 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr 

is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  P 
pore.  The  pending  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I 
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tion,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  amendments 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  5. 
212,000)"  and  insert  "($2 

On  page  2,  hi  line  6, 
000)"  and  Insert  "($33 

On  page  2,  in  line  8,  l 
000)"  and  insert  "($100,. 

On  page  2,  m  line  9, 
"and  section  842   ($io,( 

On  page  2,  in  line  11, 
000)"  and  Uisert  "($4,000 

On  page  2.  in  line  16, 
158,000  •  and  Insert  "$2 
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President,  I  ask 
the  order  for 


pro  tem- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
President,  what 

PRESlbENT  pro  tem- 
busir  ess  is  H.R.  5901. 
V  ish  at  this  time 
equ  !st.  I  ask  iman- 
the     committee 
to  en  bloc,  and 
ai  nended  be  con- 
fer the  purpose 
1  rovided  that  no 
considered  to  be 
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Without  objec- 
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str  ke 
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out  "($2,032,- 
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On  page  2,  at  the  end  o] 

$10,000,000"  and  insert 

On  page  2,  in  Une  22, 

212,000)"  and  Insert  "($2, 

On  page  2,  in  line  23, 

5:i«.00O)"  artd  in.sert  "($3 

On  page  3,  in  line  5,  afjer 
!i  colon  and  the  following- 

Proridt-d.  That  the 
to  e.ich   State   from  sums 
tiscal   vear   1976  or  from 
for  fitfcrti  year  1977  for  tit 
le.-'s    than    the   amount 
<  .jnipai.ible  purposes  for  .. 
On  page  3.  in  the  line  12 
•1(10.000  ■  and  insert  •$700, 
On  page  3.  in  line  14. 
Oil  page  3.  in  line  16 
".•lid  $51,000,000  shall  be 
nrop.nraguiph.s    (B)    and 
i.i"   Uie   Education 

On  page  3.  in  line  20 
noo  •  and  Insert  '$25,000,000 

On  page  3.  In  line  22, 
a  colon  and  the  following 
Proiidfel.  That,  with  the  ^, 
«5.000.000  for  repairs  for  fac 
under  section   10.   none  ol 
trained  lierein  for  providir.i 
payment  lias  been  made  o; 
•shall  l3e  available  to  pay  fi  . 
tion  of  the  Act  of  Septemt  sr 
of  the  amounts  payable 
subjections  14(a)   and  14(1 
tlirr.    That    of    the    funds 
lor  carrying  out  the  Act  _ 
l!>5tj,  no  more  than  47.5  pei 
•■iKed  to  fund  section  5  of  si 
further.  That  the  Commlsi 
tion  is  hereby  authorized 
nece.«-.sary  to  meet  the  costs 
creased  school  facilities  in 
cated  near  the  Trident  Sup 
Washington;    notwithstandllig 
(c)(2)(A)   of  the  General  Id 
.sions  Act.   the  Commission  ir 
to  approve  applications  foi 
purpose  on  such  terms  and 
may  reasonably  require  wl 
any  provision  in  law. 

On  page  4,  in  Une  20, 
.'section    706    ($185,588,000) 
($11,309,000),    section    708( 
section    711    ($6,794,000), 
($2,257,000)  of 

On  page  4,  in  Ihie  23, 
700.000"  and  insert  "$241  70< 
On  page  5.  in  Ime  6,  striki 
000"  and  insert  "$237,760,000 

On  page  5,  in  line  13, 
978.000)"  and  Insert  "($, 
On  page  6,  in  line  14, 
994,000)"  and  Insert  "($46,9g¥ 

On  page  5,  to  ihie  19, 
849.000"  and  insert  "$696,„,„ 

..,?4l„P*^*  *•   beglnnhig  m 
"1977,"  msert:  ^ 

and  not  to  exceed  $18,000  u 
and  traUiing  under  part  C  OJ 
Provided,  ^ 

On  page  6,  In  line  17 
184,000"  and  Uisert  "$2,634,t— 

On  page  6,  in  Une  20,  strllti  >  „ 
tion  among  eligible  institutio  as 
„  O"  page  8,  hi  line  24,  strike 
000  '  and  insert  "$796,000,000' 
On  page  7.  in  Ihie  1,  strike 
000"  and  Insert  "$783,600,000" 
On  page  7,  in  line  4,  strikt 
and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  none  of  thi 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any 
opportunity  grants  for  st 
enrolled  at  histltutlons  of 
prior  to  AprU  1,  1073. 

On  page  7,  In  line  14,  strike 
Insert  "titles". 

On  page  7,  in  line  16,  after 
"part  A"  and  Insert  "and  VI 

On  page  7,  In  line  17, 
054,000".  and  insert  "$227 


line  le,  strike  out 
■^16,000,000". 

B  out  "($2,032- 
,116,750,000)". 
Strike  out  "($i6. 
,000,000) ". 

•93-980"  in.sert 


after 


1,349  MO' 


strli  ;e 


^.93  I, 


strll  :e 


strike  , 


made  available 
appropriated   for 
•as  appropriated 
IV  sliall  not   je 
available   lor 
year  1975. 
out  "$649.- 
,000". 
out  "and". 

"Act,"  insert 

payments  under 

of  section  305 

of   1974". 
out  "$10,000.- 


al  ter  "1950",  insert 

e  :ception  of  up  to 
lities  constructed 
the   funds  con- 
school  faculties 
100  per  centum 
any  other  sec- 
23,  1950,  until 
section  5  and 
) :  Provided  fur- 
provided    herein 
September  23. 
centum  may  ije 
"  Act:  Provided 
ioner  of  Educa- 
•rovlde  amounts 
of  providing  In- 
[x>mmunities  lo- 
Site,  Bangor, 
section  421A 
]  dttcation  Provi- 
Is  authorized 
funds  for  this 
conditions  as  he 
hout  regard  to 


"and",  insert 

section    708(a) 

)     ($9,062,000). 

section    713 


EQd 


sttlke  out  "$226,- 
,000". 
out  "$235,000,- 

strlke  out  "($438,- 
($463, 178,000) ". 

st|lke  out  "($35,- 

,000)  ". 
strike  out  "$668,- 


line   23,   after 


,0)0 


for  research 
said  1963  Act: 


out  "$2,346,- 
,000", 
out  "realloca- 

tat". 
out  "$660,000,- 


out  "$648,500,- 

out  the  colon 

funds  in  this 

aAiount  for  basic 

studt  nts  who  were 

hl{  ;her  education 

mt  "title"  and 


H"  strike  out 

;  $15,000,000)". 

out  "$209,- 


064  000" 
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on  page  8,  in  Ihie  18,  strike  out  "$107, 
841.000"  and  insert  "$105,224,000". 

On  page  10,  In  line  19,  strike  out  "$80.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  the  following:  "$70,000,- 
000,  of  which  up  to  $80,000,000  shal  be  made 
.ivailable  by  the  Institute  to  the  educational 
laboratories  and  research  and  development 
centers". 

On  page  11,  in  line  12.  strike  out  "*34,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$34,500,000". 

On  page  13,  beginmng  with  line  1,  Insert: 

"NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBBARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  a  Wliite  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  December 
31,  1974  (Public  Law  93-568),  $3,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  12.  insert 
'except  as  provided  in  section  204  of  Public 
Law  93-554." 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  25,  strike 
out 

Sec.  314.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  to  take  any  action  to  force 
tlie  busing  of  students;  to  force  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  abolishment  of 
any  school;  or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  studsnt  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
lier  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  315.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any 
school  or  school  district  to  take  any  action  to 
force  the  busing  of  students;  to  require  the 
abolishment  of  any  school;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer 
of  students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  obtainhig  Fed- 
eral funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district,  or  scho<d.  ' 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  such  transportation)  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  in  any  school  or 
school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  schO(ri  or  school  system, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

Sec.  314.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregated 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  315.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any 
school  or  school  district  which  is  desegre- 
gated as  that  term  is  defined  iu  title  IV  of 
tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88- 
352,  to  take  any  action  to  force  the  busing 
of  btudents;  to  require  the  abolishment  of 
any  school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer 
of  students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district,  or  school. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  (or  for  the  piu-chase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation »  in  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in  any 
school  or  school  system,  or  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  students  or  teachers  (or  foi-  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  such  transportation) 
la  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  deseg- 
legation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 
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On  page  18.  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  316.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  dntft, 
publish,  promulgate  or  enforce  regulations 
requiring  any  organization,  association,  in- 
stitution, school  district,  or  unit  of  govern- 
ment to  integrate  by  sex  physical  education 
classes.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA, 
YWCA,  Campfire  Girls,  Boys  Clubs,  Oirls 
Clubs,  and  sororities  and  fraternities,  whether 
honorary,  service  or  social. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  withheld,  nor  shall  any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  be  vised  to  effect 
the  withholding  of  funds  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  from  any 
organization,  association,  institution,  school 
district  or  unit  of  goverhment  to  compel  the 
integration  by  sex  of  physical  education 
classes.  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA. 
YWCA,  Campfire  Girls.  Boys  Club,  Oirls 
Club,  fraternities  and  sororities,  whether 
honorary,  service  or  social,  or  any  similar 
organization. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  a  few  words  at  this  point  about  the 
education   appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year   1976.   To  anyone  who  has  gone 
through  this  bill  and  report,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
went  into  it.  The  committee  has  been 
working  on   this  since  last  February, 
when  the  budget  was  sent  up  to  Con- 
gress. Here  we  are,  4  montiis  later,  after 
weeks   of  hearings  with  governmental 
witnesses  and  public  experts — after  un- 
told numbers  of  special  analyses  and  de- 
tailed reviews  of  the  budget.  Here  we  are 
with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  bill  to 
strenerthen  and  improve  education  at 
every  level.  The  job  was  difficult — ^but 
there  was  never  any  lack  of  Incentive. 
When  we  first  started  working  on  this, 
I  recall  getting  a  brief  note  from  one  of 
my  people  back  home  in  my  State  of 
^Washington.  The  note  quoted  something 
'  that  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  It  read: 
A  child  is  a  person  who  is  going  to  carry  on 
what  you  have  sUrted.  He  is  going  to  sit 
where  you  are  sittmg,  and  when  you  ar« 
gone,  attend  to  those  things  which  you  think 
are  Important.  The  fate  of  humanity  is  In  his 
hands.  Teach  him  well. 

That  is  what  we  are  striving  to  do  with 
this  bill. 

'  OVEBAIX  TOTALS 

The  bill  now  before  the  Sei^.ate  totals 
$7.7  bilhon.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  $339  million  over  the  House  bill  and 
$753  million  over  the  1975  level. 

As  usual,  the  President's  bu<iget  was 
unrealistically  low  in  most  cases,  so 
thought  the  Qcsmmittee.  It  proposed  to 
phase  out  many  tried  and  proven  pro- 
grams— about  40  of  them,  yes,  40  of 
them.  That  is  a  large  number,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. These  were  programs  which  the 
Congress  has  seen  work,  and  woik  well, 
over  the  years. 

The  House,  which  usually  holds  down 
any  changes  to  the  budget,  added  $1.2 
billion  much  of  which  was  just  to  get 
programs  to  last  year's  level.  Our  com- 
mittee bill  fills  in  some  of  the  important 
gaps  left  by  the  House  action.  More  im- 
portantly, we  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
standstill  budget — or  a  set  of  backward 
IHlorities.  I  sincerely  believe  that  what 
we  do  now,  the  investments  we  make  to- 
day, will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  detailed 
comparison  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  now,  I  beUeve  it 
is  important  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
major  items  in  the  bill. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY   EDtfCATION 

The  largest  single  program  in  the  area 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  the  title  I  program.  Here,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  $2  billion  to  help 
educate  the  disadvantaged.  This  is  a 
large  amoimt,  but  it  has  to  reach  a  great 
many  children.  More  than  6.5  million 
school  children  will  get  badly  needed 
help  under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
This  includes  aid  to  migi-ants,  the  handi- 
capped, and  homeless  children  who  are 
in  State  schools. 

The  Members  wiU  remember  that  in 
the  last  few  years,  State  legislatures  and 
the  courts  have  reaffiimed  the  right  of 
every  child  to  equal  educaticmal  oppor- 
tunities—including tlie  7  million  handi- 
capped in  this  country.  Let  us  not  turn 
our  backs  on  them;  if  we  do,  we  are  wast- 
ing valuable  human  resources.  The  com- 
mittee bill  includes  $238  million  for  them. 
This  amount  will  help  reach  about  one- 
half  million  handicapped  youngsters, 
this  is  a  great  step  forward.  Naturally, 
the  major  responsibility  falls  on  States 
and  local  school  districts.  But  they  are 
in  bad  need  of  support,  guidance,  and  re- 
sources. And  this  was  the  preponderance 
of  the  testimony  before  the  committee. 
For  the  lEist  several  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  saying  that  more  is  needed 
for  vocational  and  technical  training: 
the  tradesmen,  the  skilled  workers— they 
are  the  backbone  of  our  working  pc^iu- 
lation.  For  years,  everyone  was  tjiung 
about  Ph.  D.'s  and  masters  degrees.  At 
the  same  time  vocational  school  enroll- 
ments were  going  up  10  percent  a  year, 
or  they  are  even  higher  this  year. 

The  committee  bill  includes  $570  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  States,  including  basic 
grants,  consumer  education,  and  work- 
study.  We  have  calculated  that  this 
amount  will  reach  about  13  mmion  stu- 
dents expected  to  sign  up  this  fall.  That 
will  be  an  tacrease  over  the  10  percent 
that  I  mentioned. 

For  impact  area  aid,  the  committee 
bill  Includes  $725  million.  Last  year  new 
and  complex  legislation  was  passed  which 
set  up  various  levels  of  payment,  called 
"tiers,"   and   hold-harmless   provisions. 
The  effect  of  the  law,  in  essence,  was  to 
turn  this  into  an  entitlement  program. 
By  that  I  mean:  The  law  says  that  unless 
you  fully  fund  a  payment  tier— you  can- 
not fund  any  of  it.  Each  is  d^jendent  on 
the  other.  The  House,  using  HEW's  esti- 
mates. Uiought  they  were  funding  the 
first  two  payment  tiers.  Now,  we  are  told 
that  the  House  amount  falls  short  by 
$51  million.  The  committee  has  included 
this  amount  in  the  biU.  We  htqie  that 
HEW  will  do  a  better  job  of  calculating 
in  the  future.  The  bill  also  includes  $25 
mltlion   to   help   renovate   and   expand 
school  facilities  which  are  being  seriously 
affected  by  nearby  military  installations. 
In  my  own  State  of  Washington  the  Tri- 
dent project  is  and  will  be  putting  heavy 
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burdens  on  the  surrounding  schools. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we  are 
addressing  here.  This  Is  similar  to  the 
jM-oblem  the  Congress  faced  a  few  year.s 
«go  v.ith  the  Safeguard  project. 

lilGIIEK     EDUCATION 

Another  of  the  most  important  com- 
ponents of  this  bill  is  tlie  higher  educa- 
lion  program.  The  bulk  of  this  is  for  aid 
to  students  wishing  to  attend  college.  As 
li^ual,  the  budget  proposed  to  wipe  out 
funding    for    two    ongoing    programs — 
direct  loans  and  grants  for  the'  excep- 
tionally needy.  The  budget  proposed  we 
put  most  of  the  money  in  basic  grants— 
the  new  BOG's  program.  The  problem  is, 
the    BOG'S    program    is    still    having 
trouble — they  have  had  a  surplus  of  $200 
million  over  the  last  2  years,  which  means 
the  program  does  not  yet  have  the  capa- 
bUity  to  reach  aU  the  students  in  need. 
The  committee  put  in  enough  money— 
$795  million— to  keep  average  grants'  at 
$592  million,  approximately  the  current 
level.  Hopefully,  this  monev  will  reach 
1.3  million  students. 

In  tbe  area  of  work-study,  the  commit- 
tee bin  Includes  $420  million,  to  support 
jobs  for  873,000  students.  Here,  we  felt  it 
worth  the  investment  to  help  those  who 
want  to  earn  a  part  of  their  education 
costs.  Also,  by  pi-oviding  this  support,  we 
hold  down  the  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare ranks. 

In  other  areas,  the  committee  pro- 
vided $300  mUlion  for  direct  loans^the 
old  national  defense  loan  program— and 
$452  million  for  guaranteed  loans  •  409  - 
000  students  will  get  direct  loans  11 
million  wUl  get  insured  loans.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  included  $44  million  for 
State  Incentive  grants.  Tliis  is  a  50-50 
matching  program,  and  we  think  it  is  a 
good  investment  toward  helping  109  000 
students  further  their  education. 

When  it  came  to  student  aid  programs 
w-e  upped  some  programs  and  lowered 
othei-s.  What  we  tried  to  do  was  reach  a 
parity,  a  balance  which  would  result  in 
a  sound,  cohesive  package,  without  bal- 
looning the  amounts.  Competition  for 
this  money  is  keen;  however,  we  do  not 
want  to  shut  off  anyone  from  having  an 
equal  opportimity. 

OTHER   ASEAS   OF    INIEREST 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  special  commitments 
to  our  handicapped  children.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  bilingual  student.  The 
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t  associated  witli 
1'  1977.  As  we  ap- 

period,   we   will 

the  amounts  in 


th4  opportunity   to 

and  other  mem- 

subcommi  ;tee  who  were  so 

lyany,  many  hear- 

We  heard  scores 

Iso  like  to  thank 

s. 

bill  represents 

for  education.  It 

irell-thought-out. 

ams.  But  let  us 

has  become  a 


Government  by  veto 
thinking    about    an    _ 
small — he  might  as  wel 
if  that  happens,  then 
f40  on  a  restrictive  con,, 
and.  most  likely,  will  be 
I  he  President.  Too  ..._ 
have  that  happen,  but 
anj  add-ons  are  made 
home  a  clipping  of 
RtcoKD.  or  they  caji  helj 
iiri..iion  that  ran  be 
;  cliools  and  colleges  ac, 

I  do  not  know  w 

vetoed  because  of  the.st 
Hires.  I  iiope  it  will  no 
.■•ensitive  area  with 
lias  to  contend — ed 
v\  elf  a  re.  Much  is  at 
were  not  just   taken 
(inne    after    lon„ 
hearing  scores  of  w 
opinions  from  people 
deal  to  do  with  the  __ 
C'ren— and,  most  impor 
careful,    tedious 
liogram  in  the  bill 

Mr,  President.  I  reca 
aid  to  education  was  a 
word  around  here,  and 
lished   that  we  should 
Federal  aid  to  educatioa 
whatsoever.  Finally,  it 
at  long  last,  that  we  di( 
sponsibility  for  education 
tiy. 

Yet,  with  the  amount 
are  only  participating  in 

cation  to  the  tune  of 

of  total  U.S.  expenditures 
education  in  the  local 
most  92  percent.  In 
only  gone  into  those  a 
need  does  not  appear  tc 
local  communities 

Some  of  the  problem 
dressed  occur  in  the 
education,  migrant  ^._ 
aid,  and  title  I.  For  the 
programs  have  been  a 
that  the  Federal 
ipation  here  is  sound  and 
means  in  this  country 
tional  problems  and 
respect  to  the  futm-e  oi 
They  require  a  mutual 
I  yield  to  the  Senator 
setts. 


tfiuing 
phas 


£  enatorf 


i; 


this 


field 
prog  ams 


ES  APPROPRIATIONS  BlU  H.R.  5901 


1975appropr;atioti 

Jl,  87G,  000, 000 
"  i4i,  495,000 


53,370,000 
21, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 
100,000 

84,  270, 000 
12, 000, 000 
5S,  000, 000 
4,000,000 
1.900,000  . 
12,000,000 
250,000  . 


19/5  estimate 


($1  900  000,000) 
1  900  OOO.OOO 
(172,888,000) 
172,888,000 

4G  900, 000 
1!).  000,000 
7,  000,  000 

100.  000 

70, 000,  000 
12, 000, 000 
41,500,000 


1976  Hou 
allowanie 


W  )) 


>.n  ) 
W  )) 


7, 000,  000 


($1,900,000, 
2  050, 000, 
(172, — 
172, 888;  M  ) 

60, 000,  00  I 

2b,  370,  OC  I 

7,  000, 0(1  I 

2, 800,  OC  ) 

100,00 

95, 270, 00 
12,000,00 
59,000,00 
2,000,00 
2.000,00 
10, 000, 00 


2,187,415,000         2.203,388,000         2.403,158,00 


27. 


1975 


anyone  here  is 

■  on — large    or 

count  on  a  veto. 

these  programs 

resolution. 

!sed  down  by 

is  at  stake  to 

will  happen  if 

lators  can  send 

CONGRESSrONAL 

enact  an  appro- 

to  use  in  the 

3SS  the  country. 

r  the  bill  will  be 

added  expendi- 

This  is  a  very 

the  commitec 

,  health,  and 

The  add-ons 

■nilly.  It  wa.s 

and   after 

s — good. sound 

have  a  great 

e  of  our  chil- 

through  a 

tion    of    everv 


when  Federal 
sort  of  naught.v 
was  not  estab- 
even   undertake 
in  any  degree 
ras  established, 
have  some  re- 
in this  coun- 

in  this  bill,  we 

the  field  of  edu- 

aqout  8.5  percent 

The  cost  oI 

cofimunities  is  al- 

bill,  we  liave 

eas  where  the 

be  met  by  th? 


we  have  ad- 

of  bilingual 

impacted 

i^iost  part,  these 

.  We  think 

Goverrlment's  partic- 

well  within  our 

rhese  are  na- 

resp<|nslbilities  with 

cm*  children. 

etort  by  all. 

ffom  Massachu- 


1976  Senate 
committee 


(SI.  900, 000,  000) 

2. 050, 000. 000 

(172,888,000) 

172,888,000 

f.5, 000, 000 

25,  370,  OOn 

7, 000. 000 

2  800. 000 

100.000 

100. 270. 000 

22, 000, 000 

59, 000, 000 

2.000,000 

4, 000, 000 

15,000,000 

16,666,600 

2,435,158^0 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


1975appiopriation 


Scliool  Assistance  in  lederally  allected  areas: 
1   Maintenance  and  operations: 

(a)  Payments  (or  "A"  children    . 

(b)  Payments  for  "8"  children 

(c)  Special  provisions..     

(d)  Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies, 
(p)  Savings  provisions    .  .     

Subtotal .. 

2.  Construction .._ 

TotaL 
Inteiirn  budget  .  ' 

Ciiiergency  school  aid: 
I.  Special  projects: 

(^)  Bilingual  education  (iinjccls 

(b)  Educational  television 

(c)  Special  progtams  .ind  ptojects 

Subtotal 


2.  Stale  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs  . 

(b)  Special  progfams  and  projects. . 

(c)  General  grants  to  scliool  districts 

Subtotal 

3.  Civil  rights  advisory  sei  vices 

4.  Evaluation  ..       . 


$223. 900, 000 

354. 616, 000 

14,  500. 000 

43. 000,  OCO 


6.-16. 016, 000 
20.  000. 000 


Total 

Inteiim  budget 
[deration  lor  the  handicapped: 

1.  State  assistance: 

(a)  State  grant  program 

Advance  lor  1977     . 

(b)  Deal-blind  centers    .  .'.'.'.['..- 

(c)  Severely  handicapped  |)ru|"i:ts  """11"' 

Subtotal 

2.  Ifinovatioii  and  development: 

(a)  Early  childhood  education. 

(b)  Specific  learning  disabilities  .  _ _._ 

(c)  Regional  vocational,  adult,  and  po't-seroiidary  programs. 

(d)  Research  and  demoiistiation 

Subtotal .  ■ 

3.  Media  and  resource  se'vices; 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned  film< 

(b)  Regional  resource  f  enttrs .   . 

(c)  Recruitment  and  inlciriiidtio  I 


Subtotal  .. 
4,  Special  education  manpo^^ei  development 


Total 

Interim  budget 


Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  education; 
1.  Vocational  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education: 

(1)  Basic  vocational  education  programs 

(2)  Programs  for  students  v/ith  s|iecial  needs. 

(3)  Consumer  and  homemal<ing  education 

(4)  Work-study., 

(5)  Cooperative  education 

(6)  State  advisory  councils 

Subtotal 

(b)  Vocational  research: 

(1)  Innovation.. 

(2)  Curriculum  development 

(3)  Research 


Subtotal 

2.  Adult  education 

Advance  for  1977 

3.  Educational  personnel : 

(a)  Teachers  Corps 

(b)  Other  education  professions  development: 

(1)  Elementary  and  secondary  training. 

(2)  Vocational  education 

(3)  Higher  education... 

(4)  Educational  leadership.     .   .   ..!1^' 

Subtotal  . 

Total... 
Iiiteiini  budget 

lliglier  Education: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Basic  opportunity  gr,"ntj 

(b)  Supplemental  oppoitunity  grants 

(c)  Work-study  ..  ... 

(d)  Subsidized  insured  loan",    inteiest  suijsidies 


556.016,000 


9.  052  OOli 
'>  794  000 
II  309.000 

27.  155.000 


33,918.000  . 

18.103.000 

133.537.000  . 

1S5  588.  000 

'fi.  700. 000 

2.  ?57.  000 

2"  I   700.000 


K'O.OOO.OOC" 

12, 000. 660 
2  W6.  000 


114.826,000 


l.'t.  330.000 

3,  250, 000 

575, 000 

9  341, 000 


26.496.000 


1.3.250.000 

7, 087, 000 

500,000 

20. 837. 000 
37.700,000 

199. 859, 000 


■»?fl.  978, 000 
20.  000. 000 
35  994. 000 

9.  819.  000 
19.  500. 000 

4,  316.  UOO 

510.  fi37. 000 


16. 000. 000 

1.000.000 

18, 000, 000 

35,  UOO,  000 

67.  500, 000 

37,  500,  000 

8. 139,  000 
9.  000, 000 
2. 100, 000  . 

56,739,000 
669,876,000 


1975  estimate 


1976  House 
allowance 


21263 


1976  Senate 
committee 


$162,000.  0('0 

•  40.  000,  000 

'  8.  000,  000 

4f.,  000  000 

--.jt"- .:.-:: 

?5B,  000,  000 
10, 000. 000 

2fcb.  000. 000 
5, 000. 000 


74. 250. 000 
74. 250. 000 


$248.  737,  758 

541.597.262 

12,  664, 980 

46, 000, 000 


649, 000. 000 
10. 000, 000 


Zfi.  700.  nno 

750.  000 


101  700.000 
3?5.  POO 


nnu.  000, 000) 

50. 000, 000 
15.000.000 
3.  250,  000 


659  000. 000 
70. 000. 000 


8  aofl,  000 

6.000.000 
10. 000. 000 

24  000.  000 


30.  000. 000 

16.  000.  000 

128, 000. 000 

174,000,000 
26.  700. 000 
2.  000, 000 

??6  700. 000 
325.000 


(100,000.000) 
110,000.000 
16. 000, 000 
3,  250, 000 


$248.  737.  7->8 

341.  597,  262 

12,664,980 

46, 000,  m) 

51, 000, 000 

700. 000. 000 
25, 000,  000 

725. 000, 000 
70,000.000 


9  Oi?  ni)Q 

6  794, 1)1)0 
11.309.000 

27, 155.  000 


33.  948.  000 

18. 103. 0'JO 

133.  537. 000 

185.  588  000 
26.  700.  OOH 
2. 257. 000 

241.700  rcn 

3?5.  000 


(100,000,000) 
no,  000. 000 
16. 000, 000 
3, 250  000 


69,  250.  000 


22  000. 000 
4  250.000 

?.  000,  oon 

11.000,000 
39,  250. 000 


Ifi.  000.000 
9  75iJ,  000 
1  090,000 

26.  750,  000 
J9.  750. 000 


175,000.000 
13  190.  000 


.Tj8.  684  ilOO 

4. 31€.  OiJO 
•  353,  000.  m 

I'AOOO.OOO 
160.  tHlO.  OCO 


(67.  500. 000) 
67.  500,  000 


37.  500, 000 
5. 212, 000 

3,666,000 


129.  250. 000 


22. 000, 000 
4.  250, 000 
2.000,000 

11,000,000 


129. 250  000 


22.000.000 
5, 800, 000 
2.000.00r 

11,000.000 


39, 250, 000 


16.  250. 000 

10. 000.  000 

500,000 

26.  750. 000 
39,  750, 000 

235, 000, 000 
10.  600, 000 


395  080. 2tW 
20  000.000 
35  994. 000 

9.  S49,  OOU 
19.  500.  000 

4  316.000 

'94  739.  200 


1'  000.000 

1.000.000 

l.i.  897,  800 


60.  897. 800 


(67.  500, 000) 
71  500,000 


37,  500,  000 

5  122,000 
9.  000.  OW 


40. 000  OOP 


16,  250, 000 

10.  one.  000 

500.000 


26. 750.  00) 
41, 750.  CO'i 


237. 750  000 

10. 500.  con 


435. 978  000 
2U  000  000 
45.994.000 

9. 849.  00(1 
19.  500. 000 

4.316,000 

535,637.000 


IS.  mo.  000 

1.000.000 

18. 000,  noo 

35.  000. 000 

(67. 500.  OOO) 
71,  500,  000 


37.500  000 

5.712.000 
11.000.000 


45. 712, 000 

636.  212, 000 
17.000.000 


fi60. 000, 000  I  050,  000  OOO 
240,  300. 000 

300, 700,  OOU  250.  000,  000 

382, 400. 000  152.  000.  OPu 


51, 712. 000 

668, 849, 000 
151.OOO.C0a 


660.  000.  000 
240.  093.  Ono 
360. 000  000 
15?.  (iKI  OOij 


54, 212, 000 


696. 349, 000 
151,000,000 


795, 000,  ono 

240,  093  000 
420. 000. 000 
'57.  000.  000 


21264 


CONGRESSIONAL  RE 


EXHIBIT  I-Coi|}nued 
EDUCATION  DIVISION  AHD  REUTED  AGENCIES 


Al  fROPRIATIONS  BILL  H.R.  5901-ConUnued 


Atmey/ipproprMiM 


(t)  Direct  l_r>. 

(■>  Nttanl  ctpital  conUikuUeas 

ff)LMMteiastitittion«. '.'.:::"" 

(3)  TMChcr  cancellatkms 

(0  Incentive granb for  SUtescholarihips.'..".."."."™.".""."" 
,„      ..      Subl<iUI,SI»<l»iifaid.... 
Z.  Specul piagrams for  tht disadvdiitated    ".'..'    .  .  [."l 

3.  luiiliitional  assisUnca: 

(a)  Str«a(thtajiig  daveJopiiig  insUtuiiofls- 

(1)  Basic  program 

(2)  Advanced  projiani...  

(b)  Consfrudiio: 

(I)  SaMCztd  .oans 

(0  Unguact  trabniK  and  area  studies-  

r^  ..  •  <2>F«!>"lM-Hays  fellowships 

(dj  OdiversififcoimiiunrtyserYices..  

w  Aid  to  iMdjwntoiifefBs :::::." 

S  Statt  paabMidvy  education  coramisiionsVIl 

m  V«Urani»rta«hstruction....  

<R  ""r — "—  T-ir^iiiii  

(•>  Cootinuinieducatioo  centers. ..I"""";'"""ir"" 

Subtotal,  institutional  aid 

«  refsonnel  development: 

W  CejfutleKNr hwiwinip 


W  Cegy jSiidy  Wtowships. 

(«  PuMic  service  fellowships' 
(e)  Mininc  (ellowstiips 


.   ,.   .  .     Subtotal : 

&.  tlnn«  heiitage _    

Total 

Interim  budget -...".'.'..".'" 

Library  resswces: 

1.  PvMlctibraiies...  . 

<  tSSCi  and'^eMtaUM ~ — 

5.  Undarfraduate  instroctionalequipmentr."""".'".'".'.'""" 

Total 

Interim  budget ....'..'.['.' "" 

I'^'iMatiM  and  eipeiimenlal  proflams: 

1-  S£5P'Sl««" 

2.  GMM  and  talenM ■     

3. /Community  schools 

*.  Career  education 

5.  teMMr  educatai :;::::"': — - 

*•  ■«"••■»  educatiOMla^uHy ...V" 

7.  Arts  la  education  arotrams.  

J.  Packaging  and  lieMtesOng..... 

9.  EducatNiial  TV  proiraimmiig -..'"r".""I"""""".'; 

Total 

Inteiim  budget...        — — . 

S'.uaentloan  insurance  fund  ""' 

Inteiim  budget ""[""'I * 

•^'^*£.«**«5!!?  '"'^'''''«  lo»n  and  msurairce  ttind. 

mUtmi  Mdget *  — — 

^^'''hitSSlSdMrt '"'*'****  *^"''*'"^^ 

S.ilariesa«d«pens'eV "  

1.  Plngiam  adnimistration 

2.  Planning  and  evaluation..         

3.  General  dissemination..  

4   Advisory  CommiKees.  '" 

■-.  '•'loiiiiahon  i.leaiingha(..t>... " " 


Total  

Inteiiin  huilgel '        ' " 

rolil,  OHiiecf  C.lu  itlun 

Consisting  of: 

Current  yesr  fuRu>: 
Advaiic«yMil«Md<:.  .  . 

fuiul?  available  for  Uie  fiscal  year 

I  ol.il,  ii'terim  budget  


1    R>  .iifi  i-.  ami  riptcjafimrnt 

.    '''f/«ijm  a(1rniMi«tia;'nii 

Trial.  NIC 
•••le'ini  buU^e; 


1    Imi-  nvcmfit  ol  poM^"  -in'laiy  e'lu'ition 

.'   Silirifs  and  eipens«s 

?   '4.itninj|  Center  for  Edutitiol.  Staii^iiu'".' 

rut  il.  ASE 
li'te'im  buitger 

I'ltal,  Education  Division 

f*aliirteiiinb*di«t..V..I.'  .. 
FoafMolM  at  »nd  of 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 


assista;;t  secretary  fob  education 


:ORD  — SENATE 


Juns  27,  1975 


1975  appropiiation  1975  estimate 


1976  Hou:  t 


$32,000,000 

2, 000, 000 

6,440,000 

20,000,000 

1. 932, 340, 000 
70,331,000 


52, 000, 000 
58, 000, 000 


11,300,000 
2,700,000 

14,250,000 
9,500,000  . 
3.000,000. 

31,250,000  . 

10,750,000 


^92,750,000 

4,000,000 
750;  00 
500,000 

4,000,000  . 

1. 500.000  . 

10,750,000 
1,800,000  . 

2.207,971,000" 


I8,960roob" 
44. 000, 000 

1,804,960.000 
70,331,000 


52, 000, 000 
58, 000.  000 


8,  640, 000 
1,  360, 000 


8,000,000 


$321. 000. 
44.000. 


OCI 
OCI 
0(> 

001 


2, 088, 053, 00 
70,  331,  OO 


'2, 000,  OO 
68, 000, 00 


n.  300, 001 

2,700,001 
10. 000, 00( 

9,500;0e( 

3.00aL00C 
23,75O.e0( 

8,00O.00C 


128,000,000 


1,000,000 
750,000 
500,000 


2, 250, 000 


2,005,541,000 
124,000,000 


178,250,000 


1,  OOO.  000 

750,000 

500^000 

4.000.000 

1, 500, 000 


7, 750;  000 


2, 346, 184. 000 
124,000.000 


51,749,000 
135,580,000 

'9,'975,"m6".. 
3,000,000  .. 
7.500,000  .. 

207,804,000 


10.  OCO,  000 

soc.'ooo" 

1,400,000 
7,000,000 

1«.  900,  000 

"197,"  600,"  000 

z.  76i,'66o 
1,  o'lVwJd' 


91,915.000 
6.  383,  OOn 

500,000 
1,  681,  000 

150,000 

100,  629, 000 


10,000,000 

(137,330,000) 

137, 330, 000 


51  749,000 
(137.330.000) 
147,331(000^ 
9,975.000 


H7. 330. 000 


2, 090.  COO 
2, 560, 000 
3, 553. 000 
10, 135, 000 
3,135,000 
6.270,000 
750,000 
3,500,000 
7,000.000 

J8,  993. 000 

7ni^78Ao5o 

30  000,000 

2. 192,  eoo 

548,000 

?  000,000 

200,000 

i'10,684,000 
9.  000,  000 

WO,  OOi' 
?  041,  000 

300,  000 

112.525,000 
24,643.000 


209,054,000 


2,090,000 
2,560,000 
3,553,000 
10,135,000 
3,135,010 
6, 270; 000 
750.000 
1,400,000 
7.000,000 


36. 893, 000 

?0i"787.'««" 
30.000,000 

2, 192,  on 
S4S.H0 

2.  QUO.  MO 
200.000 

98  000,000 
7.  000. 000 

500.000 
2,041,000 

300, 000 


107,841,000 
24,643,(00 


6,691,471,000         .5,892,668,000  7,098,658:000 


6,691,471  000 
'6,"69i,'47i,"666' 


58, 700, 000 
11,656.000 

70, 356, 000 


11.500.000 
f>.  795, 000 
10,  565, 000 

28, 800, 000 


8.790,687,000 


3,  VA,  %-.ii.  000 

2  327.  718,  000 

(5  942.668,000) 

214,816,000 


M.  300. 000 
10,  700,  000 

80.000.000 
20.  000, 000 


17.  =.00.  oon 

>f  t69,  000 
I C.  605,000 

I",  834,  OCO 
b,  599, 000 

b  015,  5627000 
240, 415, 000 


■1.  546.  940, 000 
2.551.718,000 
(6.  927,  £58, 000) 
214, 816,  000 


<^9,30O,O0O 
10.700,080 


8".  000, 800 
20,  000, 000 


n  500.000 

R,  000, 000 
14, 000, 000 

35,500,000 
5. 599. 000 

?,  214,T587oar 
436,  815. 000 


1976  Senate 
committee 


$3oa  000, 000 
2.000,000 

1. 960, 000 
<4. 000. 000 

2,262.053,000 
70, 331, 000 


52,000,000 
58,000,000 


15,  300. 000 
2, 700. 000 
14, 250, 000 
9,  SOU  000 
A  000. 000 
231 750. 000 
10^  750, 000 

19U5M00 


2, 000,  OCO 

'"56o,'666" 

4,000,000 
3.  OOP;  000 

9.  500. 000 
1,800,000 

2.534.934.000 
124. 000. 000 


^51,749,080 

(U7. 330, 000) 

147,330,000 

9^975.000 

3,000,000 

15, 000, 000 

227, 054. 000 


2, 090,  000 

2. 560.  oon 

3, 553, 000 
10,135,000 
3. 135, 000 
6,270,010 
750,000 
1, 400, 000 
7, 000, 000 


36, 893, 000 

ihV.Yti'm 

30. 000,  oon 

"      2, 192, 000 

548, 000 

2. 000,  oon 
200,  oon 

96, 000, 000 
6, 383,  000 

500,000 
?,  041.  OOf 

300,000 

105,  224,  000 
24, 643,  oon 

7, 446,  0^1,000 


4,  894.  323,  000 
2,551.711,000 
(7.272,04I,000> 
214,816,000 


59.  300,  ono 
10,  700. 000 


70,  000.  OUO 
20,  000.  000 


13,  500  000 

8.  noo,  ono 

13,  OOO.OOf) 

34, 500, 000 
5,599,000 


7,550,541,000 
436.815  OlMl 
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Aspnry  appropriation 


1975  appropriation  1975  estimate 


1976  House 
allowance 


1976  Senate 
commitlee 


.inieriCiiM  Piinting  House  for  the  Blind 
Inteiim  budget 

:,.,l!on;il  technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf: 

!    Academic  Program 

2   Cunslrudion 


Total 

Interim  budget. 

I,:i;(tet  College: 

1  Academic  Program.. 

2  Construction _ 

.1   Kendall  School 

t   Constiuclion 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Total _.  .  . 

Interim  budget 

Ho.'.iril  University: 

1.  Academic  Program . 

2.  Construction 

3.  Frcedman's  Hospital.. .;L . 

Total '. 

Interim  budget 

K'ltioiial  Commission  on  Libraries  and  lnform:<tiun  Science's . 
Inteiim  budget .  ..    , 

Total,  Special  institutions  ^...  .i..„ 

Gi3nri  total 

Consisting  of: 

Current  year  funds  . 
Advance  year  funds.. . 

Funils  available  for  the  fiscal  year ... 

Total  interim  budget 


31.967,000 


7,838,000 
1,981,000 

9. 819. 000 


10,591.000 
4,  445, 000 
2, 328. 000 

18, 231, 000 

35, 595, 000 


32. 408. 000 
602,000 

9, 836,  000 


$2.  408, 000 
602.  OUU 

9.836,000 


49. 788, 000 
12, 500,  000 
19.412,000 

81, 700. 000 


129,081.000 


9.  836. 000 
2. 932, 000 


12. 155. 000 
5.  334. 000 
2. 691, 00(1 
2. 255, 000 

22.  435. 000 

5  606. 000 


54. 559. 000 
10. 000. 000 
19,  599, 000 

84. 158. 000 
18,  728, 000 


118  83'.0Ci0 


9. 836, 000 
2.932,000 


12.155,000 
5.334.000 
2. 691, 000 
2,255,000 

22.  435, 000 

5. 606^  000 


54, 559.  oon 

10. 000,  oon 

19.  599, 000 

84.158,000 
18.728,000 


$?.  408. 000 
602,000 

9,836,000 


9,836,000 
2.932,000 


12. 155, 000 
5.  334, 000 
2  691. 000 
2. 255. 000 

22. 435, 000 

5, 606, 000 


54.  S59. 000 
10.000.000 
19.  599, 000 


'  18. 837, 000 


84. 158, 000 
18.728.000 


3.500,000 
118.837,000' 


6, 919, 768, 000   (6  131. 339. 000)  7.  332. 995.  000  7  672, 878. 000 

6.919.767,008          3  806.G2I.000  4  781.277.000  5  121160  000 
2,327.718,000  2,551,718,000  21  SSl!  718^  000 

(6.919.768,000)     (6.184.339,000)  (7.158,995,000)  (7.495.378.000) 

268  283  000  464.683.000  464,6*3.000 


I  $210,000,000  proposed  for  later  transmittal,  new  legislation.  Amount?  shown  for  purposes  of 
comparability. 


„„;  ?"<*?«'  Pfoposed  $523,000,000  for  later  transmittal  ($363,000,000  for  basic  programs  $160  000  - 
000  for  innovative  programs)  new  legislation  -  amounts  shown  for  purposes  of  comparability.     ' 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  favorable  Senate 
action  on  the  pending  education  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1976  and  beyond. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
we  will  act  upon  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  particularly  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation and  adoration  for  the  out- 
standing work  Mrtiich  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  done 
on  this  bill,  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  as  well  as  Mr.  Harley  Dirks. 
Ml-.  Gar  Kaganowich,  and  Mr.  Don 
Ruscio  of  our  staffs,  who  have  worked 
diligently  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  also  a  substan- 
tial bill  in  terms  of  the  dollars  it  con- 
tains. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
totals  $7,672,878,000.  It  is  $339,883,000 
over  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  $1,538.- 
539,000  over  the  budget  estimates  and 
$753,110,000  above  comparable  appi-o- 
priations  for  1975. 

Our  bill  provides  f miding  for  three  sep- 
arate periods— for  fiscal  year  1976;  for  a 
3-month — July  1  to  September  30, 1976— 
transition  period  that  will  lead  to  an 
October  1  beginning  date  for  all  future 
fiscal  years,  and  for  advance  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Also,  this  measure  has  been  separated 
from  the  regular  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  which  still  will  take  some  time 
to  complete.  The  purpose  of  separate  and 
earlier  passage  of  education  appropria- 
tions is  to  let  all  concerned  know  as  soon 
as  possible  how  much  federal  assistance 
tney  may  expect.  This  will  provide  more 


time  to  plan  for  the  careful  use  of  the 
funds. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  reflection  of  the 
resolve  of  this  and  previous  Congi-esses 
to  meet  important  goals  and  fulfill  vital 
national  needs  in  the  field  of  education. 

Through  this  measure  assistance  will 
be  provided  to  poor  children  in  urban 
and  rural  areas;  to  the  handicapped;  to 
those  who  seek  a  vocation;  to  needy  col- 
lege students;  to  adults  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  educations,  and  to  many, 
inany  more. 

The  bill  also  provides  assistance  to  ex- 
pand the  reach  and  quality  of  library  re- 
sources: to  explore  new  and  better  ways 
to  do  things  in  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  education;  and  to  help  lessen 
the  economic  impact  of  Federal  activities 
on  local  school  districts. 

Through  such  programs  as  bilingual 
education,  emergency  aid  for  desegregat- 
ing schools  and  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, our  bill  seeks  to  continue  prog- 
ress toward  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  those  disadvantaged  by 
race,  by  language  backgroimd  and  by 
physical  inability. 

In  this  regard,  our  committee  revised 
or  struck  down  House  provisions  that 
would  impede  the  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic schools  or  block  the  removal  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  directed  at  the  fe- 
male sex. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  the  social  and 
economic  gains  that  education  has 
brought  us.  We  wish  to  continue  that 
progress  and  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
education  to  more  of  our  people,  partic- 
ularly the  less  fortunate. 

Thus  we  must  have  a  Federal  budget 
that  Is  commensurate  with  the  continu- 


ing importance  of  education  to  our 
country. 

We  caimot  accept  a  basically  standsUll 
budget  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, reductions  in  education  for  the 
handicapped  and  vocational  education, 
and  reduction  or  elimination  of  student 
assistance  programs  in  higher  education, 
to  mention  only  a  few  areas  of  concern 
with  the  administration's  proposals. 

While  the  House-passed  bill  is  an  im- 
provement over  administration  requests, 
it,  too,  contains  deficiencies  and  omis- 
sions. We  believe  our  committee's  bUl 
makes  the  necessary  improvements  to  the 
House -passed  measure  and  we  confident- 
ly recommend  it  to  you. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  highlights 
of  our  biU  as  well  as  the  important 
changes  we  have  made : 

ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Our  committee  provides  $2,050  billion 
in  advance  funds  for  1977  for  the  cost  of 
educating  disadvantaged  children.  This 
is  $150  million  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  same  as  the  House  allow- 
ance. For  other  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs,  our  committee 
provides:  $100.2  miUion  for  bilingual 
education,  or  $40,270,000  more  than  the 
budget  request  and  $5  million  more  than 
the  House  allowance;  $22  miUion  for 
reading  improvement  programs,  includ- 
ing $12  million  for  the  existing  right  to 
read  program;  and  $15  million  for  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities,  an  In- 
crease of  $8  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $5  million  over  the  House 
allowance.  Our  goal  is  f  uU  coverage  of  the 
public  by  educational  TV  and  radio. 

Also,  we  provide  $4  million  for  envlr<ni- 
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mental  education.  TIae  budget  requested 
no  money  for  this  program  while  the 
House  provided  $2  million;  and  |10  mil- 
lion to  fund  a  new  program  to  assist  the 
States  In  planning  for  equalization  of 
financing  public  education.  This  program 
is  of  importance  to  Massachusetts  and 
otlier  States  where  present  finanfing 
saethods  are  under  challenge. 

IMPACT  AID 

Our  committee  provides  $725  miilion 
ior  the  impact  aid  program.  This  is  $459 
million  above  the  request  to  Congiess 
and  $66  million  more  than  the  House 
provides.  Our  bill  provides  $700  million 
for  payments  to  school  districts  impacted 
by  Federal  activlUes.  This  includes  $51 
mUUon  more  than  the  House  allowance 
and  Is  designed  to  assure  funding  of  two 
levels,  or  tiers,  of  eligible  beneficiaries 
plus  guaranteeing  certain  minimum 
levels  of  payment  to  districts  adversely 
affected  by  new  payment  schedules 
adopted  last  year.  In  addition  our  com- 
mittee allows  $25  million  for  school  con- 
struction. This  is  $15  miUion  more  than 
the  House  level  for  the  same  purpose. 

EMCaCENCY  SCHOOI.  AID 

Adopting  my  amendment  which  pro- 
«des  an  additional  $15  mffllon.  the  com- 
mittee allows  $215  mUUon  In  advance 

(^**Sf  '°^*  *^^  ^^^  program  In  the 
1976-77  school  year.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  we  recently  provided  for  1975- 
76  In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  Once  again  our  commit- 
tee report  urges  par'Jcular  help  to  citle.'; 
such  as  Boston  which  are  experiencing 
severe  school  desegregation  problems.  In 
addiUon.  the  committee  biU  includes 
$26.7  milUon  for  civil  rights  advisory 
services,  bringing  the  total  to  $241.7  mil- 
lion for  the  ESA  program. 

HANDICAPPLD 

Cm-  conunittee  bill  provides  $237,750  - 
000,  $62.7  miUion  more  than  the  budget 
request  and  $2,750,000  above  the  House 
allowance.  The  funds  include  $110  mil- 
lion for  SUte  grantB,  the  full  amount 
authorized  by  law.  Some  495,000  chil- 
dren, 245,000  more  than  in  the  budget 
request.  wUl  be  assisted  by  the  grant 
funds. 

The  committee  agreed  to  my  amend- 
ment to  increase  funds  for  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities  from  the  $4,250,000  pro- 
vided by  the  budget  and  the  House,  to  S5  - 
000,000  originally  requested  of  HEW  The 
learning  disabled  aie  the  la:gcst  categorv 
of  handicapped  children  not  sei-ved  We 
are  advised  that  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  these  children  are  In  an  appropri- 
ate educational  setting.  This  clearly  is  an 
area  of  need.  The  authorlzaUon  for  tliis 
program  In  fiscal  year  1976  is  $20,000,- 

Our  committee  also  provides  an  addi- 
tional $2,000,000  to  train  special  teachers 
for  handicapped  children;  80  percent 
of  the  State  education  departmcnLs  have 
reported  shortages  In  this  field. 
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proposed  a  $523  mllll*! 
solldate  existing  vocat  onal 
tivities  ah-eady  auth<  rized 
increases  over  tlie  Ha  ise 
million  for  basic  Stat  3 
lion  for  consumer  anc 
cation;  $500,000  to  vef  ;or 
ing  programs  for  Indi  ms 
to  help  alleviate  short  ige 
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Our  bill  includes  $7 
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education  for  the  197  >-' 
Tlie  amount  will  pern  it 
tain  training  in  reacjin 
speech  for  about  1  mill 
than  a  high  .school  lev 
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progi-am  to  con- 
education  ac- 
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77  school  years. 
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The  committee  bill 
053.000  for  student  as 
mittee  wisely,  in  my  v 
million  lor  basic  __ 
gr^tnts,  BOGs,  $135  . 
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available  under  the  l.„ 
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provides  $2,262,- 
stance.  Tlie  com- 
ew,  provides  $795 
education  opportunity 
ifillion  more  than 
This  will  permit 
compared  with 
that  would  be 
i.se  allowance.  In- 
necessary  because 
will  be  extended 
a4uates  rather  than 
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OCCtTATIOrrAt.   VOCATIONAL,   AND   Adl  !     FI>.\.,- 

TroN- 
The  committee  bill  provides  $696,349.- 
000  for  this  program.  This  is  an  hicrease 
of  $27.5  million  over  the  House  bill  and 
$26.4  over  the  comparable  1975  appropri- 
ation. The  admlnlsti-atton  budget  had 


The  committee  recom  i 
000  for  librarj'  resource? 
grams.  This  represents 
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In  other  actions,  the 
vides    $70,000,000   for 
level  of  $13,500,000  for 
improvement  of  post 
tion  and  funding  for 
tutions  as  Howard  U 
laudet  College  in  the 
bia. 

I  believe  our  committfe 
a  responsible  bill  that 
tlie  further  progress  of 
countrj'. 

I  want  to  a.ssociate 
gviislied  colleague,  our  „ 
Macnuson,  when  he  sai< 
important  piece  of 
times  demand,  even  in 
fiscal  problems,  that 
has  acted. 

We  believe  we  have 
we     .seriously     need 
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The  committee,  as  I 
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billion.   He   is   complainir  g 
He  says: 

The   coniniittce   1 
pnct  aia  alone  is  nearly  thr^ 
billion  dolJnrs  and  Includes 
first    tia-,e    for    children    1 
hou.siig. 
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really  complaining  about  three-quarters 
of  it — which  Is  made  up  of  impact  area 
aid. 

Under  the  law  which  the  Congress 
passed  last  year  and  the  President 
signed,  I  might  add,  no  portion  of  the 
tier  may  be  funded  unless  all  of  it  Is 
funded.  If  appropriations  had  fallen 
short,  the  school  districts  could  not  get 
their  payments — it  goes  back  to  the 
Treasury.  I  want  to  repeat,  this  is  not 
something  the  committee  thought  up — it 
is  the  law.  There  were  big  ceremonies 
and  press  releases  downtown  when  this 
law  was  signed.  Now,  when  we  fund  the 
law — only  the  minimum  mind  you — we 
are  told  the  amount  is  excessive. 

So  I  v.'ould  consider  we  are  not  very  far 
apart  about  vetoing  anything  when  we 
are  required  by  law  to  put  in  that  extra 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
impact  area  aid.  We  could  not  do  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  we  put  in  title 
C  funds  for  the  first  time  though.  Was 
that  put  in  by  the  Senate,  the  House  or 
by  both? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  explain  that. 
Low-rent  housing  children — the  so-called 
category  C  students— are  now  built  into 
the  payment  tiers  with  everyone  else.  The 
committee  bill  provides  funds  for  the 
first  two  tiers,  which  includes  some  pay- 
ments to  C  students.  The  bulk  of  the  C 
students  would  be  covered  in  the  third 
payment  tier.  No  funds  are  specifically 
eai-marked  for  that  third  tier— the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  have  only  ad- 
dressed the  first  two  tiers.  Should  there 
be  some  small  amount  left  after  the  first 
two  are  funded,  it  would  slip  over  to  the 
third  tier. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  is  no  specified 
amount. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  no  amount.  This 
is  a  new  twist  from  prior  years  and  we 
do  not  yet  have  good  solid  estimates  we 
can  point  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question  In  order  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  the  amount  provided  In  the  bill  for 
the  so-called  Impacted  areas  aid  pro- 
gram, Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  is  a  valued  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
bill,  as  reported  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  provides  $700,000,000  for  the 
impacted  areas  aid  program.  The  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  9,  states: 

The  Committee,  although  somewhat  skep- 
tical of  HKWB  ability  to  accurately  estimate 
actual  needs  In  this  area,  has.  therefore 
provided  $700,000,000;  enough  to  fully  fund 
the  first  two  tiers  of  the  payment  schedule, 
as  well  as  the  hold-harmleaa  provisions  (305 
(b)  (2)  (B)  and  305(b)  (2)  (C) ) . 

As  that  language  indicates  we,  in  com- 
mittee, were  not  too  confident  about  the 
estimates  supplied  by  HEW  of  the 
amount  needed  to  fund  the  payment 
schedules.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  it 
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was  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that,  in 
the  event  that  the  funds  provided  are  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  needed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  tiers  1  and  2,  as 
well  as  the  two  hold  harmless  provisions, 
those  amounts  should  be  appUed  to  the 
imsatisfied  entitlements  under  tier  3  In 
accordance  with  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. In  order  to  establish  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  point,  I  ask  tlie  chaii-man 
whether  my  laiderstanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator's  un- 
deVstanding  of  tliis  matter  is  correct.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  any 
funds  provided  in  the  bill  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  needed  to  satisfy 
the  requii-ements  of  tiers  1  and  2  as  well 
as  the  two  hold  harmless  provisions  wiU 
be  applied  to  the  unsatisfied  entitlements 
of  tier  3. 

We  are  required  by  law  to  put  in  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  bilUon  dollars 
in  this  bill.  We  could  not  do  anything 
else. 

Here  is  a  letter  threatening  to  veto  the 
bill  because  it  is  cunently  $1.5  billion 
over  the  budget.  After  conference  with 
the  House,  the  amount  Is  Ukely  to  be  less. 
When  you  subtract  impact  area  aid  re- 
quirements i.n  law,  you  are  talking  about 
an  increase  of  about  $300  million  or  $400 
million. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  pomt  I 
wanted  to  raise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  this  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Secretary  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  26, 197S. 
Hon.  Hugh  6cott, 
Minority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  This  letter  is  to  ex- 
press my  strong  opposition  to  H.H.  6901. 
making  education  appropriations  lor  FT 
1976.  At  a  time  when  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  get  some  good  economic  news  indi- 
cating that  we  are  starting  to  make  some 
headway  against  inflation,  the  Senate  has 
under  consideration  a  highly  inflationary  biU 
of  almost  $8  billion,  an  excess  of  $1.5  blUlon 
over  the  President's  request. 

If  this  measitre  involving  a  more  than  25 "^i 
Increase  over  the  budget  is  adopted,  I  wUl  cer- 
tainly recommend  a  veto  to  the  President. 
This  is  a  course  of  action  I  wUl  take  with  re- 
gret, for  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  a 
separate  educaUon  biU  this  year  was  to  speed 
up  enactment  of  appropriations  for  State  and 
local  educational  programs.  If  so  much 
money  Is  put  ta  the  bill  that  the  President 
has  no  choice  other  than  to  veto  it,  we  wIU 
have  deprived  the  State  and  local  educators 
of  their  abUity  to  know  the  level  of  federal 
assistance  in  a  timely  fashion  and  to  plan 
effectively  lor  the  next  school  year. 

The  excessive  funding  level  provided  for 
in  this  bOl  Is  the  result  of  perpetuating 
many  marginal,  duplicative  or  InefTectlve 
aspects  of  Federal  programs.  The  Committee 
recommendation  for  impact  aid  alone  is 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  bUllon  dollars 
and  includes  fimding  tot  the  first  time  fdr 
chUdr  ,-n  living  in  public  bousing.  Instead  of 
improving  a  program  which  many  studies 
suggest  has  relatively  little  economic  Juatl- 
flcatlon,  the  Ciommittee  has  Instead  Increaaed 
Its  funds  and  expanded  Its  scope.  The  Com- 
mittee bin  woiUd  also  perpetuate  many  of 


the  older  student  a.ssistance  programs  whUe 
simultaneously  funding  the  new  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  and  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  which  were  de- 
signed to  supplant  these  older  programs. 

In  addition,  funds  for  emergency  school 
desegregation  assistance  have  been  Included 
at  the  same  level  as  in  past  years,  although 
the  Incidence  of  new  court-ordered  and  vol- 
untary desegregation  plans  has  decreased 
substantially.  Numerous  additional  programs, 
iucludir-s  land  grant  college  aid,  college  li- 
brary support,  equipment  programs,  and 
others,  would  under  the  Committee  bill  con- 
tinue to  dole  out  marginal  amounts  of  fund-s 
to  a  large  universe  of  Institutions  without 
regard  to  their  need  for  support.  The  bill 
underscores  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
termlnaling  any  Federal  program  once  it  eeU 
started. 

I    would    urge   the   Senate    to   reject   t!>e 
Committee  bill  and  amend  It  to  the  levels 
requested  by  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspa«  Weinbekger, 

Seeretarf. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Thi«;  letter  was  sent 
to  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  It  was  distrib- 
uted to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  was  distributed. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out— and  r 
have  a  copy  of  that  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fair— they  are  complaining  that  this  Is 
in  excess  of  $1.5  billion  over  the  admhi- 
istration  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Now.  as  Uie  Senator 
from  Washington  has  pointed  out,  if 
their  chief  complaint  is  vplth  impacted 
aid,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  a  good  bit  of  the 
total  tliat  the  administration  is  com- 
plaining about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  look  back  Into  soma 
of  the  criticisms.  One  is  that 

In  addition,  funds  for  emergency  school 
desegregation  assistance  have  been  Include-l 
at  the  same  level  as  In  past  years,  althouph 
the  incidence  of  new  court-ordered  and  vol- 
untary desegregation  plans  has  decreased 
substantially. 

We  had  hearings  on  that,  as  the  chair- 
man will  recall,  and  we  had  people  from 
the  South,  the  West,  and  the  North  who 
all  complained  that  they  needed  this 
money  so  sorely  at  this  point. 

It  shows  absolutely  no  wisdom  as  to 
what  is  gohig  to  be  happening  in  the 
school  year  of  1976-77— and,  for  that 
matter,  1975-76,  because  we  need  the 
f  imds  now.  and  they  would  suggest  here. 
I  take  it,  that  we  should  cut  back  even 
below  the  level  that  we  had  In  1974-75 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  To  me,  I  just  cannot 
conceive 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Another  thing  about 
these  emergency  funds  is  that  they  are 
there  for  the  purpose  the  name  impUes: 
they  do  not  have  to  use  them  and  some- 
times we  are  hopeful  they  will  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  they  have  to  make 
the  ease  every  time  they  request  those 
emergency  funds.  If  they  cannot  make  a 
ca$e,  they  do  not  get  the  funds.  They  have 
to  use  them,  generally,  In  an  emergency 
and  they  are  emergency  funds. 

Mr.     MAGNUSON.     When    we    get 
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through  witli  being  reasonable  about  this. 
with  the  entitlements,  I  do  not  assume 
t  he  House  will  take  all  that  we  add*  but 
I  would  wager  we  are  talking  about  $400 
.--lillion  in  increases  which  the  law  does 
iiot  mandate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  After  v.  e  finish  in  con- 
.erence. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  and  then  we 
include  what  we  had  to  do  on  entitle- 
ments under  the  new  impact  aid  law. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  On  those  court  cases 
relating  to  school  desegregation,  I  would 
Just  like  to  add  that  the  court  orders  are 
.iust  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Many  school 
districts  have  only  taken  the  first  stops 
toward  desegregation.  The  process  is  a 
long  one  and  by  our  appropriation  we  nre 
recognizing  that  these  dLstricts  will  re- 
quire financial  support  for  .some  time 
to  come. 

So  we  really  do  need  those  funds.  I 
ouite  agree  with  the  chairman  we  are 
talking  here  now  maybe  about  $t  2 
billion. 

Mr.  MAONUaON.  $0.1  or  $0.2  billion 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  talking  about 

$1.1   billion  or  $1.2  billion  and,  as  the 

letter  would  indicate,  three-quarteis  of 

a  billion  dollars  or  more  in  impact  aid 

which  we  have  to  do 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  to  do. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Then  we  are  reallv  not 
that  far  apart  with  the  administration 
at  all. 

So  we  are  sending  it  to  the  President 
ultimately  and  hope  the  President  will 
sign  it.  This  letter  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Weinberger  and.  as  I  understand  it.  he 
is  no  longer  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  he  resigned 
yesterday. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  He  has  resigned. 
So  I  hope  that  the  Department  will 
take  a  closer  look  ut  this  biU  which  we 
are  hopeful  is  going  to  pass  today  and 
maybe  we  can  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  administration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  his  last  job. 
his  last  act,  to  veto  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  has  taken  and  given  any  con- 
sideration to  entitlement  requirements 
in  tlie  law  or  any  of  the  other  factors 
which  the  committee  must  weigh. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  Mr.  Weinberger 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  in  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  President,  as  the  Secretai-y  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  I 
personally  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the 
job,  because  he  has  been  such  an  out- 
standing Secretai-y. 

But  I  do  tliink  they  could  have  taken 
another  look  at  this  and  found  they  could 
do  a  job  here  in  tlie  best  interests  of 
education  and  still  keep  witliin  our  fiscal 
restraints. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Every  Ume  I  turn 
around.  It  seems,  in  handling  this  bill, 
we  have  a  new  Secretary. 

I  am  convinced  that  down  at  HEW  the 
sign  painter  is  the  busiest  fellow  in  town. 
I  think  there  must  be  some  money  in 
here  for  a  helper.  They  are  changing 
around  down  there  like  musical  chairs 
and  these  programs  that  serve  people 
are  the  ones  hurt  the  most. 
Mr.  YOT7MO.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  personally  think 
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volved,  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  a  point  of 
Older  would  lie  against  this  particular 
provision.  However,  I  have  worked  this 
difficulty  out  with  the  wonderful  coop- 
eration of  Senator  Magnoson,  Senator 
Brooke,  and  Senator  Pastore,  so  that 
an  amendment  adding  the  necessary 
money  will  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  bill,  and  both  the  hold  harmless  pro- 
viso to  which  I  have  referred  and  the 
additional  money  will  be  made  subject 
to  enactment  of  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  pledge  to  do  my  utmost  to  brhrg  about 
the  necessary  authorization  legislation 
very  promptly.  I  believe  it  would  avoid 
unintended  reductions  for  any  State,  and 
tliat  this  amendment  and  a  change  in 
the  authorizing  law  will  dispose  of  the 
matter.  Senator  Pastore  will  offer  the 
necessary  amendment. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  tire  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  such  time  as  he  may 
reqirire. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  hitention  on  the  part 
of  the  large  States  to  hurt  the  small  ones, 
or  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  17 
small  States  to  hurt  the  large  ones. 

There  has  been  no  authorization  that 
would  justify  appropriating  the  money 
in  order  to  carry  out  that  objective. 
Therefore,  we  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment, which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  now  scrutinizing,  which  we  will  offer 
at  an  appropriate  tune,  making  both  the 
proviso  and  the  money  subject  to  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleagues,  and  again  express  my  appre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  accept  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
f  ip^  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

o-P"  P*S*  ^'  ""^  5'  «f*«'"  "P^'bllc  Law  93- 
380    strike  tlie  following: 

•':  Provided.  That  the  amount  made  avail- 
able  to  each  State  from  sums  approprtated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  or  from  sums  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1977  for  title  IV  shall  not 
"e  less  than  the  amount  made  available  for 
comparable  purposes  for  fiscal  vear  1975" 
«nd  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Elementarv 
»!7«?ro°c:'^'*^'^  Education  Act  an  additional 
» 11.633 .852  for  fiscal  year  1977:  Provided 
ihat  none  of  such  funds  may  be  paid  to  any 
biate  for  which  the  aUocation  for  fiscal  year 
197,  exceeds  the  aUocatlon  for  comparable 
purposes  for  fiscal  year  1974:  Provided  fur- 
H'cr  That  these  funds  shall  become  available 
contingent  upon  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation.  ^ 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Young  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  well  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Pas- 
tore amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Javits  be  added. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  customary  fash- 
ion has  raised  this  issue,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  has  offered  his  amend- 
ment. 

Under  this  Pastore  amendment  all  of 
the  States  whicli  lose  money  imder  the 
consolidation  would  be  held  harmless; 
that  is,  they  would  not  lose  any  money 
relative  to  the  funds  that  they  received 
in  1974. 

The  amendment  provides  that  $11.6 
miUion  will  be  required  and  that  it  would 
make  the  matter  subject,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  to  authorization,  both  the  language 
and  the  money,  and  I  think  we  are  glad 
to  have  this  matter  resolved  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
now  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tlie  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  for  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  $34,500,000"  and 
insert  "$31,000,000" 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment can  be  explained  very  simply. 

The  education  appropriations  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  provides  $34.5  million  for  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation, the  same  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill. 

Within  this  bill,  $13.5  million  is  pro- 
vided for  the  fund  for  the  hnprovement 
of  postsecondary  education.  The  amount 
contained  in  the  bill  would  support  80 
continuation  projects  and  45  new  project 
awards. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
provide  $10  milhon  for  the  fund,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3.5  milhon  below  the  Senate  com- 
mittee biU  and  $7.5  million  below  the 
budget  request.  It  Is  also  $1.5  miUion 
below  tire  fiscal  1975  appropilation. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  The  $10 
million  which  I  propose  for  the  fund 
would  continue  to  support  the  80  ongoing 


projects,  the  same  as  supported  in  the 
committee  bill,  but  it  would  allow  only 
15  new  project  awards,  instead  of  the  45 
new  awards  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  we  ai-e  not 
speaking  of  vast  amounts  of  money  here 
What  we  are  talkuig  about  is  cutting 
back  on  Federal  programs  which  are  of 
marginal  value.  The  fund  for  the  im- 
provement of  postsecondary  education  is 
an  example  of  just  such  a  program  where 
cuts  can  and  should  be  made. 

The  fund  has  as  its  piu-pose  the  im- 
provement of  "the  effectiveness  of  post- 
secondary  education  by  supporting  activ- 
ities and  projects  throughout  the  field 
of  postsecondary  education,  wliich  have 
the  potential  fo-  achieving  needed  re- 
forms and  improvements." 

Certainly,  the  goals  of  the  fund  are 
admirable.  There  is  justification  for  ef- 
forts to  achieve  reforms  and  improve- 
ments iir  higher  education.  However, 
w  hat  must  be  questioned  is  whether  these 
goals  are  actually  being  met. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  value  of  many  projects  supported 
by  the  fund.  For  example,  the  awarding 
of  $102,826  to  finance  a  "network  of  prac- 
titioners to  answer  telephone  inquiries 
about  tlie  irritiation,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  improvements  in  postsec- 
ondary education"  seems  somewhat  friv- 
olous, given  our  present  economic  diffi- 
culties. We  paid  $102,826  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  until 
recently  the  fund  had  intended  to  sup- 
port a  project  in  "beginning  tennis."  but 
withdrew  this  support  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional pressure. 

These  pitjjects,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  type,  appear  to  he  of  dubious  value. 
Further,  tlie  projects  are  often  duplica- 
tive of  ongoing  activities  of  other  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  the  fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of  postsecondary  education  fre- 
quently makes  awards  to  associations  and 
groups  rather  than  to  institutiotis  of 
higher  education,  a  practice  which  may 
merit  investigation. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  ougoitrg  projects,  but 
sharply  reduce  the  amoimt  of  new 
awards.  Quite  frankly,  I  would  like  to  see 
all  of  them  eliminated,  Mr.  President.  It 
would  not  affect  the  ones  that  are  on- 
going but  would  reduce  tlie  authorization 
to  go  to  45  new  programs. 

The  rationale  for  tliis  reduction  is  sim- 
ply that  concrete  results  of  ongoing 
projects  should  be  obtained  before  we 
expand  the  number  of  new  projects. 

PinaUy,  it  is  my  imdei-standing  that 
the  distinguished  chau-man  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations *Mr.  MAGNUSON)  supports 
tliis  amendment.  I  am  hopeful  he  does 
and  that  my  colleagues  will  adopt  it. 

One  last  comment,  Mr.  President:  Al- 
though the  amount  of  money  is  small, 
and  although  HEW  and  the  whole  broad 
area  is  so  vast,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  have  lost  our  way  a  little  bit  in  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  I  know  it  sounds 
a  Ut  reactionary  to  state  it  but  I  think 
It  Is  about  time  instead  of  spending 
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money  on  programs  like  these  and  many 
others  we  could  name,  in  teaching  chil- 
dren how  to  cope  and  have  fruitful  mar- 
riages, if  we  can  teach  them  how  to  read, 
write,  add  and  subtracts— if  we  teach 
I  hem  to  read,  write,  add  and  subtract — 
nnd  get  a  lot  of  our  phony  philosophers, 
l^sychologists  and  sociologists  out  of  ed- 
ucation so  our  children  can  cope  and 
compete  by  knowing  how  to  read,  write, 
add  and  subtract,  we  shall  much  better 
.spend  our  money,  not  only  in  this  area 
but  in  every  other  area. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  As  was  stated  earlier,  I 
cannot  think  of  any  job  in  the  Senate 
that  I  would  least  rather  have  than  his. 
being  chairman  of  a  major  committee 
and  of  this  subcommittee.  I  commend 
him  for  his  woik  and  hope  that  he  is 
inclined,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  is  mclined, 
to  support  this  amendment.  1  do  not  in- 
tend to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  need  to,  as  far  as  tlie  chairman  is 
concerned.  I  wish  the  Senator  had  made 
it  $10  million  instead  of  $3.5  million. 

This  Is  an  attempt  to  establish  another 
NIE.  I  have  a  list  of  their  projects  that 
they  spent  this  money  on.  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  it  is  not  read  until 
I  leave  the  Chambers  because  the  Sena- 
tors are  apt  to  laugh  me  off  the  Senate 
floor  for  even  considering  this  amount 
in  committee.  These  were  in  the  House 
bill.  Some  of  these  are  just  amazing.  One 
of  the  funds  is  to  establish  a  beginners' 
tennis  clinic.  I  have  no  objection  to  ten- 
nis, but  I  think  the  school  ought  to  do 
tliat.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  certainly  do.  I  think  the 
school  should  be  doing  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  One  of  them  pro- 
vides a  project  for  a  network  of  prac- 
titioners to  answer  telephone  inquiries. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  There  are  several  others. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Another  one  pro- 
vides mature  students  with  specially  des- 
ignated baccalaureate  program  which 
encourages  students  to  integrate  their 
work  experiences  with  formal  classroom 
activities,  thereby  creating  links  between 
the  campus  and  the  community. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
there  is  a  very  hiteresting  one  that  might 

be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues 

Mr.  MAGNUSONi  That  overlaps  some 
of  these  even  worse  programs  that  they 
have  in  NIE.  So  I  ^gladly  accept  the 
amendment.  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  will  accept  it.  I  protested 
the  whole  amount  in  the  committee  but 
I  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  the  Senators  will  have  good 
reading  material  over  the  weekend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Fund     roii     the     Impkovement     of     Post- 

SECONOARY     EDUCATION,     FISCAL     YEAR     1974 
PlOJKCTS 

Recipient,  grant  awarded,  and  brief  de- 
scription: 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  _., 
said  how  much  I  respect 
We  disagree  on  this  pomt 
lot  of  good  work  is  being 
secoudan'  educational  res 
liappen  to  think  tennis  is 
the  distinguished  chairman 
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research  programs  have 
we  do  need  research  in 
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$17,500,000.  The  House 
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strong  for  improvement  of 
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Senator  Stevens  and  son 
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House  cut  of  $4  million. 
As  I  understand  it.  the 

Delaware,  for  whom  I 

wants  to  cut  it  anotiier 
deference  to  my  chau-mai 
Senator    from    Delaware, 
lengthy  debate  and  a  rollcall 
would  the  Senator  considei 
million  or  $1.7  million?  When 
conference  with  the  House 
to  drop  it  anyway. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.   Will 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor may  disagree  with  me,  and  I  am  sure 
he  does  on  this,  but  I  took  a  look  at 
some  of  these  programs.  This  group  was 
overlapping  and  duplicating.  The  amount 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  sug- 
gests would  reduce  the  amount  of  new 
projects  imtil  we  get  some  hard,  useful 
results  on  the  ongoing  projects. 

Mr.  BIDEN,  The  intent  of  the  $3.5 
million  suggestion  was  not  only  to  elimi- 
nate those  of  duplication,  but  to  only 
allow  15  of  the  45  requests.  There  are 
45  new  requests,  many  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  do,  in  fact,  overlap  and/or  are 
completely  senseless.  For  example,  we 
are  spending  $108  million,  I  believe  it  is, 
to  have  36  senior  citizens  live  in  college 
dormitories  on  the  college  campus  to 
learn  what  it  is  like. 

I  am  quite  sure— mavbe  that  is  a 
needed  program.  Maybe  we  need  to  put 
senior  citizens  in  college  dormitories  to 
see  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
college  students  or  the  senior  citizens. 
But  when  we  are  i-unning  around  this 
country  wondering  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  money  to  build  new  schools, 
or  to  provide  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren who  are  obviously  receiving  inferior 
educations,  especially  in  the  area  of  mi- 
nority and  low-income  people,  when  we 
argue  about  the  question  of  busing  and 
the  inequities  in  our  educational  system 
which  require  us  to  discuss  that  subject, 
and  then  when  we  allow  programs  to  be 
funded  which  are  at  best  of  dubious 
merit,  and  we  are  talking  about  45  new 
programs  not  all  of  which  I  personally 
took  a  look  at;  there  are  about  14  that  I 
did  take  a  look  at,  and  my  inclination 
says  to  come  in  here  and  ti-y  to  elimi- 
nate the  whole  bloody  program,  but  I 
am  advised  that  there  would  be  too  much 
of  a  dog  fight  and  it  Is  too  late  in  the 
game  to  do  that,  so  I  should  get  my  act 
together  for  the  next  time  out,  when  we 
bring  this  out  next  year. 

But  I  thought,  frankly,  I  was  being 
quite  liberal  in  terms  of  expenditures  in 
suggesting  a  cut  of  only  $3.5  million.  I 
would  like  to  be  accommodating,  but  I 
think  I  would  like  to  hold  fast  on  that  $3.5 
million,  because  it  relates  to  new  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOB:e.  All  those  groups  the 
Senator  mentioned  are  certainly  helped 
by  research  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. I  disagreed  with  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, but  now  I  want  to  agree  with  that 
he  said  when  he  wrote  to  us.  He  even 
asked  us  to  restore  the  $4  million  that 
was  cut  from  the  budget  request  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
The  Secretary  said: 
$4  million  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Postsecondary  Education.  This  In- 
crease Is  vital  to  support  the  President's 
effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education 
and  work.  Moreover,  without  this  Increase, 
the  Fund's  ability  to  develop  more  cost  ef- 
fective educational  approaches— in  a  period 
of  financial  stringency  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation—will be  sharply  curtailed.  This  "is  cer- 
tainly a  laudable  goal. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delawai-e  that  this 
is  an  Important  program.  The  President 
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has  said  we  want  to  close  tliat  gap  be- 
tween education  and  work.  Certainly,  I 
am  sure,  that  is  something  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wants  to  do.  Certainly  our 
chairman  wants  to  do  that. 

I  just  feel  that  to  cut  it  down  any 
further  below  the  House  level  of  $13.5 
million  would  be  ill-advised. 

The  chairman  is  making  the  suggestion 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
agree  on  $2  million,  we  would  take  the 
$2  million  and  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a  bit 
confused.  Mr.  Weinberger  recommended 
a  veto  of  the  bill  because  it  cost  too 
much  money. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct . 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Then  he  comes  back  and 
recommends  that  it  is  es.sential  that  we 
have  $4  million  in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct.  It  is  a 
matter  of  his  priorities.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator was  on  the  floor  when  the  matter 
was  previously  discussed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  And  even  though  my 
State  benefits  by  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
vision because  of  Dover  Air  Force  Base. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  do  not  like  that  provision. 

But  there  are  Senators  who,  at  least 
today,  I  do  not  think,  expect  any  rollcall 
votes,  and  wliile  in  good  faith  it  would 
be  difBcult  for  me,  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  accept  the  $2  miUion  to- 
tal, I  would  be  inclined  to  go  along  with 
that,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  will. 

I  request  tliat  my  amendment  be  so 
modified,  to  reflect  a  cut  of  $2  million 
instead  of  $3.5  milUon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  wUl  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  I  would  Uke  for  all 
Senators  to  be  on  notice  that  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  which  has  not  been 
very  long,  2>i  years,  I  have  consistently 
voted  for  every  program  that  has  come 
along  with  respect  to  education.  I  think 
education  is,  in  fact,  the  singlemost  im- 
portant thing  we  can  deal  with  hi  this 
body. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
skeptic  as  I  grow  older,  and  I  am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  wliether  or  not,  having 
been  a  teacher  myself,  my  wife  having 
taught  for  7  years,  and  my  sister  now 
having  taught  for  6  years,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  have  a  less  tlian  favorable  view 
of  the  educational  system  in  this  Nation. 
I  think  It  Is  becoming  bankrupt,  not  only 
financially  but  in  terms  of  its  goals  and 
its  ends. 

When  we  in  fact  have  an  educational 
crisis  such  as  we  have  in  this  Nation, 
where,  in  Philadelphia,  a  report  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  hadicates  that  70 
percent  of  those  graduating  from  high 
school  in  that  metropolitan  area  cannot 
read  beyond  an  eighth  grade  level;  when 
we  are  graduating  people  like  that  all 
around  the  Nation,  I  say  that  our  edu- 
cators are  in  fact  blowing  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  remember  the  discussion  we  had 
when  we  took  up  education,  and  the 
National  Education  Association  became 
very  offended,  and  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  flier  they  sent  out  to  teachers 
all  over  the  country  a  quotation  I  made, 
and  I  stand  by  that  quotation. 
Everyone  talks  about  how  we  should 


cut  defense  and  put  the  money  Into  so- 
cial programs  and  education.  I  have 
voted  to  cut  defense  more  than  anyone 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  and  as  much 
as  anyone  in  the  Senate,  and  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

We  all  say  euphemistically  that  the 
Defense  Department  builds  planes  thai 
cannot  fly.  Well,  the  educators  of  America 
are  building  children  who  cannot  read 
Tliey  are  building  children  who  cannot 
write.  They  are  building  children  who 
do  not  know  how  to  compete,  because 
we  do  not  equip  them  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete. Then  we  wonder  why  in  fact  they 
cannot  cut  it.  Then  we  have  the  NIE  and 
this  other  program  we  have  now  to 
spend  money  on  indoor  gardens,  prospec- 
tive parenthood,  and  educating  the 
emotions. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  educational 
system  we  have  in  America  is  capable 
of  taking  on  the  responsibility  for  the 
total  development  of  the  individual,  no 
matter  how  much  money  we  give  them, 
to  take  a  child  and  teach  him  not  onlv 
how  to  read  and  write— I  think  it  Ls  good 
to  teach  them  to  cooperate,  and  to 
handle  their  emotions  and  every  a.«^pect 
of  their  lives,  but  I  thmk  the  family 
ought  to  be  involved  in  that  some  way 
^Ir.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  great  case  for  more  research.  I 
think  he  has  indicated  that  we  do  need 
more  research  ii.  our  educational  system. 
If  the  fund  has  deficiencies.  I  think 
we  ought  to  correct  them  and  repair 
them,  as  we  are  dohig  with  NIE.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  the  Senator  is  an 
educator  himself.  He  sounds  like  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,  and  he  has  convinced  me 
tliat  we  need  more  research.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  go  back  up  to  the  $17  million 
Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  brief  observation' 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STONE.  I  think  as  a  result  of  all 
the  resep.rch,  after  we  get  through  spend- 
ing another  x  billion  dollars  to  do  the 
research,  the  results  of  the  research  will 
show  that  we  ought  to  do  better  hi  teach- 
ing kids  how  to  read,  how  to  multiply. 
how  to  subtract  and  add,  and  that,  in 
turn,  will  equip  them  to  cope,  as  opposed 
to  the  socializing,  psychological  approach 
to  coping,  which  does  not  equip  the  kids 
to  cope. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made  so  effectively 
this  morning,  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  could  not  agree  more 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  me  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  can  teach 
that  kid  to  read,  write,  and  add,  but  doe.s 
that  kid  take  that  education  and  trans- 
fer it  to  a  work  program,  for  which  he  is 
totally  unprepared  in  tliis  world  todav. 
and  I  thhik  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  know  it? 

But  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
modified  his  amendment,  and  we  will 
accept  It,  so  that  we  will  have  an  edu- 
cation bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  get  old 
and  become  more  cynical  and  more 
skeptical.  Education  Is  sttll  the  No.  1 
Issue  for  us  in  this  coimtry,  I  agree  with 
him:  I  salute  the  work  he  has  done  in 
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this  field,  and  would  hate  to  see  him  lost 
to  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Prcsfdent.  there  are 
not  many  Members  of  this  body  whom  I 
consider  more  capable  or  more  worthy 
adversaries  than  the  Senator  from 
•  Massachusetts.  I  would  like  very  much 
*?  prions  this  discu^on  and  go  into 
the  research  programs  at  NIE,  and  take 
a  look  ikt  what  they  produce;  but  that  Is 
for  another  day  and  another  time.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  wDlingness  to  ac- 
cept the  12  million  cut.  and  the  chair- 
man assuring  that. 

As  they  say  hi  athletic  fields.  I  will  be 
back  next  year  and  see  what  we  can  do 
then. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Come  before  our  com- 
mittee.   We    would   love   to   have    the 
Senator. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectkm? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident,  who 
has  been  recognized? 

The  PRESIDIWQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vh^lnla  is  recognized 
Mr.  MAGND50N.  The  Senator  may 
have  all  the  time  he  wants.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  ^^iglnla. 

I  merely  want  to  say  one  thing  to  get 
-this  record  clear  now.  I  opposed  that 
NUr.  I  want  to  abolish  it  and  start  all  over 
again.  But  I  did  not  get  much  help  from 
the  committee.  That  is  all  this  Is  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  lis- 
tened with  Intense  Interest  to  the  col- 
WQuy  between  the  Senators,  particularly 
Saiator  Bmnt  and  Senator  Brooke,  ta 
reference  to  what  is  education  and  what 
Is  not  education,  and  how  we  approach 
jnstructloti  programs.  But  we  are  talk- 
ing here  today  In  part  about  the  higher 
education  fundtag.  Tliat  Is  the  thrust  of 
the  discussion.  Is  it  not? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Pait  of  It 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  a  vei-j  impor- 
tant part  of  this  measure. 

I  Uilnk  It  Is  vei-y  important,  while  we 
are  discussing  that  which  students  can 
use  later  to  life,  to  underscore  Oie  con- 
tinuing need  for  greater  emphasis  on  vo- 
cauonal  and  technical  trahilng.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  there 
are  areas  In  which  Jobs  are  waiting  to  be 
filled  by  young  people.  It  is  not  necessary 
today  for  a  young  person  to  hold  a  col- 
lege degree.  There  may  be  vei-y  real  rea- 
sons why  Uiat  youth  may  be  more  a  pro- 
ducUve  member  of  society  if  she  or  he 
does  not  go  through  the  4  yeais  of  col- 
lege for  a  degree. 

I  speak  personally,  and  I  hope  not  m- 
appropriately.  One  of  our  two  aom  at 
the  end  of  2  years  in  college  came  and 
talked  to  his  mother  and  to  me.  and  he 
sajd:  'I  am  doing  aU  right  in  college, 
but  I  want  to  be  out  doing  what  my  life's 
work  is  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
2  years  wiU  add  to  my  opportunity— not 
cnly  to  do  something  gainful  for  mvseU 
but  to  help  others." 
So  we  agreed  with  him.  He  did  not 
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complete  the  2  years  . 
university.  Yet  he  wen 
that  he  wanted  to  do. 
doing  exactly  what  he  , 
time  that  he  desired — , 
himself,  but  also  helpful 

I  underscore  this 
that  throughout  the   « 
America  we  are  becomin) 
but  we  are  becoming 
standpoint    of    the    typ( 
which  can  supplement— 
the  arts  and  sciences  At 
university  levels,  as   w 
.school  leveLs.  and  the 
we  can  train  young 
tiiat  are  there  waiting . 

It  v.as  my  privilege  «-i. 
a^io  to  dedicate  the  caree ' 
center  in  Boone  Coxmty 
West  Virginia,  far  back 
tains  of  our  State.  The 
I  say  to  the  Members  «i 
Chamber  today,  not  onl  r 
who  are  in  high  school 
classes    at    night.    The 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  k 
ing  done  in  many  of  t 
programs  in  his  State— 
.son-;— many      fathers 
frankly— are  coming  in 
working  in  vocational  and 
ters  and  receiving  an 
adult  age  and  then  ».«, 
employment.  It  is  very 
for  us  to  be  realL<rts  in  i- 
of  education  and  the  aid 
not  only  as  we  consider 
( reasingly  In  the  years  s 
Mr.  Pl-esldent,  I  ask 
•sent  to  have  printed  in 
tain  information  about 
vocational   and   technlcai 
•schools  that  are  now 
Vii-glnia. 

The  PRESIDING  Orrj 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 
<See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ^u, 
Sidney  Marland,  who  was  n, 
years  ago  the  Coram  Issior  er 
tion  of  the  United  States 
underscored  the  need  for 
gram    that   I   am   advov. 
career  education  to  be  a 
grams  at  the  lower  level 
higher  levels.  It  Is  an  abso  , 
If  we  are  to  use  our  dollar ; 
to  work,  Insti-uct,  and  tn 
people  for  productive  lives 

Commissioner  Marland  «• 
to  a  group  of  top  educators 

Educators  imisi  be  beat  ou  j, 
cicnts  either  to  become  proper  r 
emplf»yed  immediately  upon 
high  school,  or  to  jfo  on  to  fv 
r.ciiUon.  The  student  should 
'"upaUonally.  academically   „ 
to  splu  off  from  the  aysieui  «,t 
he  chooses -whfciher  at  a™e 
man-Hpprentice.  at  30  ns  h 
CO  n.s  a  np-.« ly-:rajjicd  piacri 
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W  ST  Virgi>-ia 


Mr.  BROOKE 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre 
»o  fcay  to  the  distinguished 
West  Vii-ginia,  that  I  ca 
him  more  on  just  about 
hb  said  on  the  need  for  va 
teciinical  education.  I  think 
isflects  tliat  very  well   I  1 
address  a  commencement  a 
last  week  for  adult  edjwatio  l 
75  yeais  of  age  received  her  ( 
nigh  school.  It  used  to  be 
high  school  diploma  or  d 
and  tliat  was  the  end  of  it- 
far  hf  e.  But  In  our  changini 
cal  society,  there  is  a  need 
mg  educaUon  at  all  times 
are  changing  jobs  so  much 
to  get  into  it  at  this  time 
length  but  many  Senators 
for  a  vote  on  this.  We  are  gi 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  flna] 
this  bill.  But  I  just  want  U 
a  great  contribution,  and  I   k 
continue  to  recognizfe  that  w 
all  of  our  money  Into  baccal 
some   of   that  numey   has 
vocational,     technical    ( 
adult  education  as  well 
Mr.   RANDOLPH.  I  a 
my  colleague  has  said.  By  «« 
as  we  i-eason  these  mattcra 
must  realize  that  there  are 
the  United  States  of  Ai 
what  I  call  profesaiooal 
very  frankly  are  on  the  u, 
versity  campuses  from  one 
otiier,  never  coming  to  a  r 
they  need  to  go  out  into 
to  serve  themselves,  but  to 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr   I 
Senator  from  Washington 
the  last  several  years  we  h^w 
program  to  put  more  emphae  is 
tioual  training,  and  I  think  W( 
very  well.  In  this  bill.  I  want 
that  the  vocaUonal  school 
have  been  going  up  about 
year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  owj 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  And 
$570  million  for  grants  to 
important,    basic   grants 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  manages 
this  bii:  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  because  they 
iiuve  given  the  appropriate  emphasis  to 
noi thwhile  education  programs.  I  felt  it 
.i.ouId  not  be  inappropriate  to  stress  my 
own  thinking  about  tlie  importance  of 
career  education. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  as  mcdifled  was 
agreed  to. 

I IBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSIRUCTION  AC  I 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  should 
like  to  pose  a  question  for  the  record  and 
lor  the  edification  of  mv  colleagues  and 
myself  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
which  I  had  proposed  in  committee.  This 
amendment  provided  $12,288,750  for 
title  I — library  services — of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  and  $648.- 
500  for  title  III — interlibrary  coopera- 
tion— of  the  act  for  the  so-called  interim, 
oi'  transition,  quarter,  the  peiiod  Julv  1. 
1976.  to  September  30.  1976. 

A.S  is  well  known,  under  the  terms  of 
the  1974  budget  reform  law.  Public  Law 
93-344.  the  next  fiscal  year  extends  from 
July  1,  1975,  through  September  30,  1976, 
with  a  transition — or  interim — quarter 
running  from  July  1.  1976.  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  being  added  to  the  tradi- 
tional 12-month  fiscal  year  which  would 
extend  from  July  1, 1975,  to  June  30, 1976. 
This  transition  quarter  is  necessary  in 
order  tliat  future  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1977,  might  run  from 
October  1  to  September  30. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  committee,  my 
amendment  does  not  add  to  the  spend- 
ing level  for  library  programs  but  merely 
provides  funding  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter at  the  same  rate  as  the  committee 
provided  for  the  12-month  period,  inci- 
dentally the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriation  level.  This  amendment 
would  forestall  a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds 
during  the  interim  quarter  period. 

The  administration  did  not  recom- 
mend money  for  the  transition  quarter, 
beacuse,  in  its  words — 

No  funds  were  Included  in  the  interhn 
budget  for  Library  Services  since  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  assumed  a  gradual  phase- 
out  of  the  program,  to  be  completed  in  the 
interim  period  and  fiscal  year  1977. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  thei-e 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief 
description  of  the  amendment  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  an  follows: 

Amendment 

Amend  tlie  "Library  Resources"  section  as 
follows: 

For  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976.  $12,288,750. 

For  Title  III  of  the  Library  Servlce-s  and 
Construction  Act  for  the  period  July  1.  1976. 
through  September  30,  1976.  $648,500. 


My  question,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is:  Am  I  correct  in  believing  that  the 
omission  of  transition  quarter  funding 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  does  not  imply  congressional 
agreement  with  the  administration's 
statement  that  this  program  should  be 
phased  out,  and  that  this  interim  period 
funding  will  be  considered  at  a  later  time 
in  a  separate  measure? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  committee 
will  consider  these  items  later  in  the  year, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  reassured  as,  I  am  certain,  are 
all  my  colleagues  who.  for  the  better  part 
of  a  decade,  have  been  supporters  of  the 
Federal  library  program. 


RATIONALE 

The    Education    Appropriations    Bill.    H.R. 
5SIU1.  covers  three  fiscal  periods: 

1 1 1   The    traditional    12-month    FY    1976 
July  1 .  1975  to  June  30,  1976. 

(2(   The   transition   (or  interim)    quaner. 
July  1.  1976  to  September  .30,  1976. 

CD  FY  1977.  in  which  some  (but  not  all) 
I-Tograms  are  forward  (or  advance)  funded. 
As  pa.sscd  by  the  House.  H.R.  5901  provided 
tor  the  12-month  FY  1976  period  for  Library 
Services  (Title  I.  Library  Services  and  Con- 
.slruction  Act)  $49,155,000,  an  increa.se  over 
tlie  House  committee  recommendation  of  $5 
million,  but  the  same  as  FY  1976.  The  Ad- 
ministration had  requested  $10  million  The 
Hou.se  provided  $2,594,000  for  Interlibrary 
Cooperation  (Title  in),  the  same  as  FY  1975 
(the  Administration  had  requested  zero). 

The  Administration  did  not  request  transi- 
Uou  quarter  njoney  for  Library  Services.  The 
House  concurred,  as  it  did  with  all  transition 
quarter  Administration  requests. 

When  Senate  staff  queried  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  lack  of  a  transition  quarter 
request  for  Library  Services,  the  Department 
responded  as  follows: 

•No  funds  were  Included  In  the  interim 
budget  for  Library  Services  since  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  assumed  a  gradual  phase- 
out  of  the  program,  to  be  completed  In  the 
interim   period   and   fiscal   year   1977." 

This  response  was  received  after  House  pas- 
sage on  H.R.  6901.  The  issue  had  not  been 
discussed  either  in  the  House  report  or  on 
the  floor. 

It  is  clear  that  If  Interim  (transition) 
quarter  funding  is  not  provided  for  the  3- 
month  interim  period,  then  the  actual  result 
is  a  reduction  in  fundmg  for  the  program. 
Public  libraries,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
gram, are  not  run  on  a  echoed  year  basis. 
Libraries,  for  example,  do  not  receive  a  16- 
month  subscription  to  a  scholarly  Journal  or 
a  news  magazine  for  the  12-month  price  Just 
because  FY  1976  is  a  transition  year  of  16 
months  (five  quarters) .  Costs  for  public  li- 
braries (including  salaries)  are  obviously  pro- 
portionately higher  during  the  15-month 
transition  year— yet.  H.R.  6901  Includes  no 
Interim  (transition)  quarter  funds.  This 
should  be  remedied  by  providing  for  the  In- 
terim period  (July  1,  1976  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976)  an  amount  equal  to  25'1  of  the 
FY  1976  12-month  period  funding. 

VETERANS    COST-OF-mSTROCTlON    PROGRAM 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  clarify  for  the  record  one 
other  item  of  considerable  Importance  to 
me  and  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues: 
namely,  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruc- 
tion  program,  which  provides  much- 
needed  fundtag  for  educational  counsel- 
Itag.  outreach  and  other  special  pro- 
grams for  veterans  on  our  campuses. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  continues  to  sup- 
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port  Uiis  program  and  has  recommended 
fundmg  of  $23.7  milUon  for  it  in  this 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1976— the  same 
amount  we  originally  included  in  the  cur  - 
rent  years  regular  appropriation  bill  and 
io?c  ^^  ?J'"^®  provided  for  fiscal  yea:- 
1876.  As  the  chairman  is  aware,  how- 
ever we  also  recently  passed  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  provided 
an  additional  $7.5  mUlion  for  VCIP  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total 
amount  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1975  up  to  $31.2  million. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  the  chair- 
mans  understanding  that  by  recom- 
IT/ilJ^,^  °"?y  "^e  House-approved  level 
of  $23.7  million  for  VCIP  at  this  time,  the 
committee  did  not  intend  to  cut  this 
oadly-needed  program  back,  and  that  the 
committee  will  give  full  consideration  to 
possible  supplemental  funding  later  ta 
the  year  if  the  number  of  eligible  mstitu- 
tions  and  campus  veterans  conttaues  to 
warrant  such  supplemental  funding  as  it 
did  dm-ing  the  current  fiscal  year' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  committee 
win  give  this  consideration  later  in  the 
fiscal  year,  when  we  have  some  haixl 
estimates. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  .hank  the  distm- 
Buished  chairman.  I  am  well  aware  of  his 
Skill  and  dedication  in  providtag  fan- 
consideration  for  adequate  fundhig  of 
the  great  many  crucial  educational  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  a  technical  amendment  which  Is  to 
correct  an  oversight  in  the  bill.  It  deals 
with  funds  for  the  vocational  educaUon 
programs. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  a  2- 
year  availability  for  some  of  this  money 
That  has  been  that  way  m  aU  the  bills 
we  have  enacted,  and  we  have  talked 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
they  agree  it  should  be  done.  It  was  an 
oversight  on  their  part.  I  ask  for  It«  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loilows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr   Mag- 
mrsoN)  proposes  an  amendment.  OnW 6 
ine  23,  after  <-30".  insert  the  figure  me  In 
Itnetype  type  and  change  1977  to  ltall<4: 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

th^;,?*^°^^^-  ^-  President,  I  a.sk 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreetag  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Bto.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufHcIent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  readtas 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
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eugrosseU  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  tlie  thiid  time 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  wisli 
to  call  to  the  attentiou  of  my  colleagues 
that  section  of  tlie  bill  which  relates  to 
appropriaUons  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  As  will  be  noted  on  page  10 
of  the  bill,  the  text  states  that  up  to 
$30  million  of  the  $70  million  appro- 
priated for  the  NIE  is  to  be  used  to  con- 
tinue support  of  educational  laboratories 
and  centers. 

The  committee  con;>idered  LinEuagc 
which  Senator  Schweiker  and  I  offered 
which  states  that  not  Ie.ss  than  $30  mil- 
lion be  used  to  continue  support  of  edu- 
cational laboratories  and  centers.  How- 
ever, because  the  committee  reduced  the 
total  funding  of  the  Institute,  it  was  felt 
that  the  "not  less  than"  language  wlilch 
Senator  Schwehcer  and  r  offered  was 
too  Inflexible,  and  thus  the  committee 
adopted  the  language  wluch  i.s  before  vou 
in  the  bill. 

However.  I  would  like  to  clearly  es- 
tablish the  committee's  intent  witli  re- 
gard to  this  language,  so  I  will  direct 
this  question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tlie  Labor -HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee:  At  tliis  time,  the  labs  and 
centers  are  receiving  approximately  $34 
million  in  support  from  the  NIE.  I  recog- 
nize that  a  reduced  level  of  total  funding 
will  nece.s.sitatc  a  proportional  cut  in 
lab  and  center  support.  I  understand 
fiom  the  subcommittee  staff  that  such 
a  reduction  could  reduce  present  funding 
of  laboratories  and  csnters  to  slightly 
loss  than  $30  million.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  i-  correct.  Tlie 
committee  expects  continued  support  of 
educational  laboratories  and  centers  at 
only    .slightly    les.s    than    is    now    being 
allitated. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thniik  iho  chaii- 
n\an.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  dis- 
t'ngni.shed  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Mi'.  Randolph,  hcs  expressed 
hi.-,  interest  in  and  concern  nbcut  this 
m.viter,  also. 

TI.e  educational  I?b.'i  and  centcis 
i.cro.w  the  country  have  develo'itd  mn.ny 
products  which  ai-e  being  ured  in  schools 
h\  3,650  cities  tlu-oughout  the  Nation. 
These  arc  products  which  have  shown 
grer.t  promise  for  improving  the  quality 
of  education,  end  I  believe  that  i.s  tlie 
central  purpose  of  thi.<?  entire  bill.  Thu.^, 
I  am  delighted  thr.t  the  chairman  agrees 
that  the  intent  of  the  committee  lan- 
punge  is  to  continue  the  work  of  the  ixist 
.\e?.rs  with  adequate  support  from  the 
LIE  to  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  competltivcly-deVeloped  educ'.tionol 
products  are  dif-seminated  to  schools 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  cducatio:i 
dixioion  and  related  agencies  appro- 
prlaUom;  bill  of  1978  because  it  repre- 
sents an  iiwrease  of  more  than  10  pc-^- 
f  cut  over  Uie  current  level.  InflaUon  con- 
lip.ues  to  be  a  major  threat  to  every 
American,  and  we  can  only  remove  that 
threat  by  beginning  to  exe-cise  the  kind 
of  fiscil  restraint  that  too  many  Ame'-i- 
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their    appropriations    b 
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school  year.  This  expcd 
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grams.  In  Idaho,  there 
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Thej-  have  proved  very  ^,, 
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is  demonstrated  by  the  . 
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fmids.  and  I  joined  with 
and  a  number  of  others 
HJl.  5901  contain  a  . 
vision,  so  that  small 
tinue  their  excellent 
and  c.xperiiiientitl  pr 
the  level  of  prior  years.  _. 
mittee  has  agreed  to  otir 
conunend  the  committee 
so. 
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II. R.  5901  provides 
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education    programs    by 

last  year,  including 

der  the  new  formula  for 
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Public  Law  874  as  the  > 
education  programs.  The 
had  to  insi-st,  time  after  ti 
lie  Law  874  be  Continued, 
executive   branch  execute 
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Tlie  comniittpe  has  noted 
in  its  report.  The  answer,  .. 
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will  meet  the  needs  of  the?; 
tricts  at  minimal  cost. 

Such  a  proposal  has  been 
Dr.  Richard  Triplett,  ._^ 
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increase  of  $5  million  in  the  impact  aid     Paymenta  for eaUgorp  B  mUttarti tependentt     ^•>  th*  1/w.ot  «,ni  t-.     *      *  ,      .  . 
appropriation.  I  believe  this  proposal         ««  pe««nt,  o/ eJttlemen*  <kdfcit«fi         J2The  local  mill  levy  Is  at  least  double 
merits  careful  consideration  by  the  Com-     Fiscal  year:  Iftiw-?*  .S^*'®^*' T"s  K®"  expenditure 

mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  19W - loo  o    SJ!?^   «0  percent  of  the  average.  This 

Di-.  Tripletfs  proposal  requires  care-  "«7 11111""    m!7    f"".""".-  ^  beWeve,  Is  fairly  typical  of 

•ulexplanation.  Itisde-servingof  myfol-  **** - M.©    "^H"^  impacted  districts  which  serve 

lowing-  remarks  for  future  reference  in  J^?  — - »»•'     ™^taiy  instaUations. 

;i)f^  appropriate  committee  Jo,,     »*•'        ^^^  "***  **"  student  populations  and 

As  the  Appropriations  Committee  ha.«:  1972  """ ^SS     ^f^  P^P"  expenditures  are  being  gener- 

.ualed  at  page  8  of  its  report  on  the  bill:  1973  I.'  845    ^^°  ^"  response  to  the  new  impact  aid 

The  pattern  of  payments  closely  resembles  1974  r-rmil"!"!"""""!"    680     fif^^^o'  formula.  Withm  the  next  year 

ihe  distribution  adopted  by  the  Committee  '975 630     ''"^  ^•®-  Office  of  Education  should  have 

in  previous  appropriation  buis.  1976 _ goio    ™uch  more  specific  information  than  is 

Asonewliohadadirecthandinestab-  Before  Fi.scal  Year  1976,  the  authorizinit     ^°T  ^^^Uable  on  the  precise  relations 

lishing  the  100  percent  and  90  percent  of    legislation  made  no  distinction  between  cate-     '^*'*een  severe  military  impacUon  and 
entitlement  provisions  for  category  A —     gory  b  military  and  civilian  students   tot     'ocal  aid  needs. 

"on  base  "  impaction— I  am  pleased  that  ^ 'seal  Year  1976,  the  first  two  stages  of  the  Meanwhile.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
these  rates  have  been  retained  in  the  fii-st  "*"*'  Payment  formula  provide  60  percent  of  assiu-e  the  Senate  that  the  data  already 
two  payment  stages  of  tiie  new  formula.  0"',"^,°^*"!^  ^°''  ®  """arj".  57  percent  for  avaUable  indicate  that  costly  measures 
Without  these  payment  rates,  school  dis-  fivnia  ^out  o'fTonn'.L'''''*  *^  ''^'""*  ^'""  °  ''°"^<^  "o*  ^e  required  to  provide  pav- 
trictP  with  large  category  A  em-olhnents  ^nscarYear  mo  l-as  the  first  vear  m  "Jf".*f  **  ^^^  P"<=«"*  ^^  entitlements  for 
would  suffer  severe  financial  hardships,  -.hich  As  and  Bs  were  treated  ^atefy  tor  ^  ^»  «*^<i  ^°^  ^»  military  B's  in  the 
For  example,  m  the  BeUevue.  Nebr.,  pub-  prorating  annual  appropriations  wlilch  faU  *»ea^y  impacted  districts. 
lie  schools,  two  of  every  five  students  aie  ^^^ort  of  the  total  required  to  make  payments  ^'  Riclianl  Triplett,  who,  as  I  men- 
in  category  A.  Impact  aid  payments  for  **'  ^""  entitlements.  This  was  accompUabad  tioned  earlier,  is  mipetlntendent  of  the 
these  students  at  100  percent  of  entitle-  i*»o"eh  the  appropriation  procesa.  Sef>anit«  BeUerue  PubUc  Schools  and  a  nationally 
ment  constitute  26.7  percent  of  the  school  ;''«*'-»ent  of  As  and  Bs  for  proration  pur-  recogrdzed  authority  on  Impact  aid.  nro- 
distrkfs  budget  for  the  1974-75  school  ^^?rendmeVtso°fTflM  *"'°  '^*  Education  posed  a  new  measure  of  heavy SSry 
year.  *•  impaction  In  testimony  on  April  9.  1975 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today.  Mr.  ^^-  HRUSKA.  Some  may  think.  Mr.  before  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropri- 
President.  is  not  to  take  Issue  with  the  ^^^esident,  that  the  question  of  mJUtaiy  ations  Subcommittee.  This  measure 
impact  aid  payments  recommended  by  ^  payments  at  full  entitlement  should  be  would  identify  the  genuine  hardship  dis- 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  title  I  ffsolved  by  full  funding  through  stage  trlcts  and  provide  Congress  with  choices 
of  the  pending  bill.  The  committee  has  *"^"ee  of  the  new  payment  formula.  That  hi  setting  the  percentage  rate  at  which 
done  the  best  it  could.  The  new  formula  would  require  a  fiscal  year  1976  impact  heavy  impaction  would  exist  for  purposes 
virtually  mandates  payments  thiough  aid  appropriation  In  the  vicinity  of  $1.2  of  authorizing  full  payments  for  all  As 
the  first  two  of  the  three  payment  stages  o""on  or  nearly  $500  million  more  than  and  for  military  B's. 
if  we  are  to  approach  the  aid  levels  of  ^^^  amount  recommended  by  the  com-  "Hie  present  three-stage  payment  for- 
recent  years.  ""ttee.  Veto  qfuestlons  a^de,  any  attempt    mula  and.  vntU  recently,  the  provisions 

I  do  want  to  caU  attention  today  to  the  ^^  *'°°  ^^^O  million  for  impact  aid  would  of  approprit  tion  bilLs,  treat  Category  A 
fact  that  the  Education  Amendments  of  Prompt  demands  for  compensating  in-  Impaction  separately  from  Category  B 
1974.  while  they  maintain  the  100  and  90  ^'eases  in  appropriations  for  other  edu-  Impaction.  Each  Category  B  pupil  is 
percent  priorities  for  category  A,  offer  eation  programs.  I  will  not  strain  the  counted  as  one-half  of  an  A  pupfl  Or 
little  relief  for  school  districts  burdened  f^i^auhty  of  my  colleagues  by  suggest-  it  takes  two  B's  to  equal  one  A  Districts 
with  large  numbers  of  militarj-  category  "^*^,  that  appropriations  for  other  edu-  with  both  As  and  B's  have  two  impaction 
B— off  base— pupils.  The  Appropriations  cation  programs  be  reduced  to  permit  rates.  An  individual  district  could  have  a 
Com.niittee  has  recognized  this  situation  i»"Pact  aid  funding  through  all  three  high  A  rate  and  a  low  military  B  rate  or 
at  page  9  of  its  report  rdth  this  state-     Payment  stages  of  the  new  formula.  ^dce- versa.  Generally,  the  districts  with 

uient:  It  is  fan-  to  ask  whether  school  districts    large  A  populations  liave  heavy  military 

The  Commiitcc  notes  that  the  new  im-     ^*'"  ^^^®  numbers  of  miUtary  B's  have     impaction,  while  mainly  B  districts  varv 
p.ict  aid  formula  appears  to  offer  little  relief,    -'pecial  need  Of  payments  at  100  percent    widely  in  the  military  and  civilian  char- 
at  cuiTent  appropriation  levels,  for  school    Of  entitlement.  In  response,  I  wUl  not    acter  of  impaction 
fi'\''",^!nitl!.^^i^''^°."""'''^-:^^  ''^  categoiT  3    repeat  the  customary  arguments  about        In  Dr.  Tripletfs  view,  it  would  sp,;e 

d^^ri^'S/Sf  muua^rriSia^^^^  ^"c^d  b^tSj  f  T^  1"^^^*^°"  'F'^''  ^^%Consress  better  if  heavy  mKr,-Tm:: 

Hhic!>  iteaviiy  in>p..ct  oa  locni  Iconom^sand  SicdnS    ^n^h^'^f'"  compared  wiUi  Paction  were  reduced  to  one  rather  than 

la..:  'oases.  The  new  law  will  generate  a  v.o-x  l"  '^I'^'^ilf     """^^^  ?^    ^^^"^^^     ^ont-  tWO      measures.      He      has      proposed      a 

niore  detailed  base  for  ciassu:yiug  studenia.  \, •  .f  /        V  ^       Fairfax.  Va.,  counties  Straightforward  combination  of  A's  and 

T!ie  Committee  urges  the  Commissioner  lo  ^^  "'f*"  nave  larcre  civilian  B  enrollments,  military  B's  into  a  single  measm-e  of 

review  and  n-iaiy-e  -his  ncv  dr.ta  a:>.d,  if  J*  \''«"W  'leii?,  though,  now  that  the  relative  impaction.  Each  miiitai-v  B  ruml 

nrf^'nr^;/,^'.-?'"''^?  i''''""^  «iJ"^tmenis  i;»'-itt  aid  stuclsnt  population  has  been  would  contmue  to  be  counted  as  one-half 

"eiT.s.™                 ""  '"'^"'^  "■'  "''''"'  -"  ;^.»-,;;'-'<:li'Ho.scveiva  subcategories,  for  the  of  an  A  pupU.  Under  Dr.  Trip^ett'l  pi c- 

Vr,r^  ^'J^^^S  '^^  l^f'ucation  to  reassess  the  Posal  a  school  district  would  establi-li 

Over  the  past  10  fiscal  yc;ar.s.  tiio  p.. V-  ',   j   'Juain.rr.-    of   the  Batelle   Institute  its  relative  impaction  rate  b^  obta'nin" 

mont  rates  for  category  B  students  h:\ve  y^^^-  ^^^^^  ^^°^  the  new  impact  aid  the  .sum  of  its  As  plus  one-half  the  num- 

f alien  from   100  to  63  percent.  In  the  '|'™i^la.    there    have    been    significant  ber  of  its  military  F>s  and  dividing  that 

pending  bill,  the  fi.scal  year  1976  pnvme>ii;  ^     ^f'-^  I'ji/ece.nt  years  in  the  composi-  sum  by  total  pupil  enrollment   Civilian 

n'le  f 01- category  B  mUitaiy  btud-nrs  .';'l  PIV  ^°^^J,^°"  and  compensation  levels  B's  w^uld  continue  to  receive  pa>-ments 

be  CO  percent  of  entitlement.  "^  y"c  .  ederal  civilian  and  military  es-  accorriing    to    Uie    present    formula    as 

Fiscal  year  1S66  was  tlie  last  '.-'«>•  in  J;';'"'"^"'"-"^'- Jhcse  changes  warrant  re-  would  .military  B'.,  in  districts  which  could 

v.i:ich  category  B  pa^  rae.its  were  made  :,'' r^'  '"'^Mts  of  relative  impaction   and  not  meet  tiie  heavy  impaction  test. 

a^  100  percent  of  cniitiement.  I  ask  unan-  '^Xc^f^fLl^^^^^   different    cla.3ses    of  The  next  question  is  x^here  to  set  tlie 

'rnoii^  consent  that  a  table  .Miowiap  tiie  Thos^  fTmn.^r  «iH   -^  ^      ,  •  lelative    impaction    rate    which    would 

-r.vment  rate.,  for  categoiy  B  1 1  lu J;^.^  in.^hoJjl^r^^tl^.1^^^^^^  qualify  a  uho.ol  district  for  fuU  paymeni 

u:-;:ci-.dent-s    ..Ilov.ed    by    auorom  i^Mn.,  'f«n^?l  districts  servmg  large  mihtary  for  all  A's  and  for  military  Bs.  Using  data 

1  I'li  ...ince  fiscal     ear  196G  bf  prh  t 'd  ?t  c^s^  therf  .^  dYffi.^^^^^  /'''f  /"    ^^^^  »^"''^=^  ^''  '"'^  ^''S"  ^^^^^  ^^  Eduction 

ii'..oointintheRECORo           "^      *-'^'  Slems  InTeUe^e  NVbrliJ^''  ^'''t  ft  '"-'  ^'^^''-  "••  ^"P'«"  ^^'  ^"""'l 

ThM-c  being  no  objection,  the  table  w.-.s  c^  stricrLs  the"o^^^^^^^  ^^^   '"^^  P^'''"""*   ^^'^  "^^"^^  ^'^tricts 

cdercd  to  bf  );ri.itcd  in  the  RecofTd   s'  of  the  29?  srhL    riitf  h.           ft  °i^''/  ^°*''  *°  ^^^^"^«  impaction  rates  as  low 

f-i'cwn:                                       tvE.oRD   s„  01  the  297  school  dktiic.s  in  the  State  as  25  percent  would  .".mount  to  an  esti- 

cxxr-     i3io._r.rtlG  '  kincioigarten  through  grade     mated  addition;.  1  cost  ol  slighUyleTs  than 
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$5  million  in  fiscal  year  1076.  That 
amount  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
impact  aid  apjHx^rlation  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  In  the 
pending  (bill. 

Based  on  current  data,  only  91  of  the 
more  than  4,500  school  districts  partlci- 
piitmg  in  the  impact  aid  program  have  a 


onl  T 


relative  impaction  rate 
more.  A  much  more 
rate  would  Involve 
tricts.  Again,  we  are 
segments  of  the  whole-4between 
percent  of  the  part 

I  asl£  imanimous  ^ 

showing  the  number  of 


of  25  percent  or 

stifigent  40  percent 

43  school  dis- 

d^ng  with  small 

1  and  2 

particlp*;lng  districts. 

consent  that  a  table 

school  districts, 


Re<,)tive  impact 


«0  |)ef  cent  Of  mof* 

3S  to  39  pwoMt 

3oio34p.rctnt. i:::!:™!: 

25 10  29  iMfcant .~1Z.. 


Mr.  HRDSK.V  Senators  may  be  hiter- 
ested  in  knowing  the  names  of  the  29 
SUtes  with  school  districts  having  the 
relative  Impaction  rates  shown  In  this 
table,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  listing  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  ottjectlon,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

(iUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  REl  ATIVC  IMPACTION 
RATES  INOICATCO 


States  with  school 

districts  having     40  percent     35  to  : 

ZS  percent  or  or  more      perce 

more  relative  (N  -  43)       (n  ^ 

impaction 


(EsUoiaM  tor  Ibcal  year  1976| 


States  with  school 

25pwMfltor  eraiera      iMicMt 


Nebraska ^  i 

Nevada \ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey '  3 

New  Mexico...  2 

New  York...  . 
North  Dakota...., 

Oklahoma '  3 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 2" 

;•«». 5 

Virpma 

Washington '  i  \ 


301034  2Sto29 
parcenl  parcent 
CI-18)      (N=21) 


Alaska 

*'i«ona 

Calii9fnia 

CeniMcticHtr" 

Idaho, 

lllinob 


Kansas 

Maint 

Massachu««tb._ 

MicMgan 

•Wnnesota...... 

Mississippi. 

Misseyo..„„_ 
Montana 


1 
1 
9. 

1 
..... 

3. 
.... 

2. 
1  . 

T. 
"i" 


1... 


.... 

-j- 

1 . 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  DetaiL 
school  districts  In  all  29 
In  a  more  extensive 
mous  consent  that  this 
in  the  Record  following 

The  PRESIDING  OPl 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  . 
been  speaking  on  behalf 
districts  In  the  United 
than  91  if  the  Senate 
Uve  action  permits  full  ^ 
a  relative  Impaction  rate 
percent.  But  these  few 


£  ^tes  \ 


EXHIBIT  1 
INOIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  RELATIVE  IMPACTION  RAT 
RELATIVE  IMPACTION  OF  40 


Full  entitlement 


District 


Percent  impact 


Alaska 

Yuma,  Ariz '"^ 

Klamath  Trinity,  Calil 

Atwater,  CaM J ""*" 

Herloni  Calif ~ 

Adelanto,  Calif... 

Wheattond,  Calif. . .  ~ 

Wheatland  University  High  School,* 

Calif 

Muroc,  Calif '.'.'.'.'"  ** 

Center,  Calil " ," 

Tiavis,  Calil 

fl  P.ISO  County  Colo * 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho...    . 

North  Chicago,  lU 

Kanfoul,  III ** 

Muscoutah,  III * 

Fort  LeavenwerUi,  Kans.  . 

Junction  Cihr.  Kan* '. 

Limestone,  Main* 

Winter  Hatboar,  Maine.       . " "' 

A  ye  r,  Mass _   . 

Rudyart,  Mich ~ 

WaynesviUa.  Ms HII 


3(a)     3(b)  military 


Difference 

between  60 

and  100 

percent  for 

3(b)  military 


ao 

57 
60 
42 
40 
93 
83 

69 
71 
61 

100 
40 
44 
48 
54 
63 

100 
48 
62 
48 
61 
67 

n 


$27,428,880 
384,864 
418,418 
624, 178 
87,912 
766.094 
856^781 

414,352 
1,692,331 

336,470 
2,054,850 
1,038,81! 

808,682 
1,179,988 

927, 141 
1.563.997 
1.548,089 
1,689,695 

663,602 

49.000 
1,695.628 

8111448 
1.3MIM1 


$9,200 

982 

2.286 

200,709 

977 

25, 308 

18, 454 

16. 750 

7,051 

22.  506 

8,219 

112,747 

102,933 
14, 553 

138, 189 

62,069 

1,896 

408, 470 
6,260 
1,652 

65, 183 
6,867 

161,036 


{1,680 
.393 
914 

80,  283 
391 

10. 123 
7,  382 

G,  7fl0 

2.820 

9,002 

3.  288 

4b.  099 

41. 173 

5,821 

55.  276 

24.  828 

758 

163,  388 

2,504 

661 

26,  073 

2,74/ 

64,414 


N  )ste 


Knob 

Bellevii 

Minera 

North 

Eaton 

Northei  1 

Gallup- 


0  la. 


Vamcos 

Ryal, 

Dougia: 

White  ■ 

Killeen, 

Delvalle 

Randol[ 

Lacklan 

Fort  Sa 

Oak  Ha 

Meuica' 


For  100 


:ORD  — SENATE 


Jun 


P    '-*  7 


the  number  of  States  anc 
additional  costs  involved   i, 
paction  rates  ranging  fror  i 
cent  be  printed  at  this 
Record. 

There  behig  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


the  estimated 

It  relative  Im- 

25  to  40  per- 

point  In   the 

on,  the  table 
in  the  Record, 


Estimated  added  costs  for  fu. 
year  1976 


payments  in  fisral 


Number  of 

districts 

(cumulative) 

43 

SZ 

70 
91 


Number  uf 

States 

(cumulative) 


3(a)  (now  at 

90  percent) 

(cumulative) 


3(b)  milit  iry 

(now  at  60 

perce  it) 

(cumulati  e) 


19 

21 
27 
29 


None 

None 

$159,035 

882, 653 


M  886, 1  51 

2, 028, 1  76 

3,111.;  85 

4, 095, ;  32 


30  to  34 
percent 
(N=18) 


25  to  29 
percent 
(N=21) 


1  tie 


cor  tinued 


1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1  7 

2  "  i 

1 

1 


o: 


Pre  iident. 


for 


Individual 

are  shown 

tabfe.  I  ask  imanl- 

able  be  printed 

ny  remarks. 

OPFtCTER.  Without 


President,  I  have 

only  91  school 

States — or  less 

later  leglsla- 

pkyment  only  at 

higher  than  25 

chool  districts 


I;  I 


will  suffer  the  most  from 
appropriations  by  the 
sion  of  Impact  aid  for  civilian 
and  the  extension  of  aid 
live  In  public  housing. 

Predominantly  civilian 
still  weigh  heavily  In  the  . 
gram.  In  some  Instances 
may  gain  at  the  expense  , 
experience  most  severely 
Federal  impaction  Congrt-. 
when  it  passed  Public  Lav 

My  purpose  In  speaklx  s 
have  been  served.  Mr.  Pre  5i 
Labor  and  Public  Welfa$ 
and  the  U.S.  OfBce  of 
beyond  the  rough-cut 
presented  to  assess  preciseir 
tion   situation  of   the  sc(ool 
serving  large  numbers  of 
pendents. 

It  would  appear  In  ordet 
legislative  action  to  adjust 
formula  to  meet  the  spt 
these  districts,  if  further 

roborates  Dr.  Triplett's 

munber  of  school  districts 
mUitary    Impaction    and 
amounts  Involved  are  aJtmiMt 
against  the  total  size  of 
program. 


special 


th! 


INDICATED  (ESTIMATED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976) 
PERCENT  OR  MORE  (N=43) 


Full  entitlement 


litrict 


Percent  mi  pact 


3(a)     3(b)  militi  ry 


er.  Mo 

Nebr """ 

Co.,  Nev '„' 

I  snover.  N.J 

wn.  N.J 

Burlington.  H.i  ".'.'.'. 
.  ■  IcKinley,  N.  Mex...  . 
Bernali  o,  N.  Me»... 
Broytoi   Okla.  .. 
.Okla... 


— ......J 


S.  D.?k 

ver.  S.  Dak 

Tex 

Tex ::' 

Field,  Tex 

Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

our.  Wash 

■     Wash I.I 


l-ak 
tal. 


62 
51 
40 
77 
46 
44 
61 
44 
55 
44 
68 
79 
42 
43 
58 
94 
99 
82 
42 
56 


$552. 265 

3, 167.  726 

329.  729 

955, 0% 

887,  792 

884, 303 

4,  034, 446 

658, 898 

41,998 

23, 958 

27,706 

1,811.390 

139. 014 

2, 197, 144 

1.059,996 

1. 061. 521 

768. 549 

994. 535 

836.119 

687. 526 


$69. 1  )7 
1.116.i)2 
5,  i;g 
11,  {16 
28, 1  10 
18, 1 14 
9.9  13 
1,0  11 
1. 5  5 
1,0  19 
513 
6 


76,4 
6 

1.256,9 

203,0 

13.4|8 

3.8:  7 

7,8:5 

445,  i:  7 

52,8  3 


ercont  of  3(1))  n.ilitary. 


69,557,983        4,717,41  J 


1971 


Toldl 
(cumulative) 


$1,886,961 
2,028.076 
3.270.420 
4,978,355 


dilution  of 

provi- 

Impaction 

o  pupils  who 


s  !hool  districts 

It  ipact  aid  pro- 

1  hese  districts 

those  which 

the   kind  of 

envisioned 

874  in  1950. 

today  will 

If  the 

Committee 

Education  will  go 

analysis  I  have 

the  impac- 

districts 

military  de- 


to  consider 

the  payment 

ial  needs  of 

inalysls  cor- 

fin^ngs  that  the 

with  heavy 

the    dollar 

negligible 

Impact  aid 


Difference 

between  60 

and  100 

percent  for 

3(b)  military 


$27,663 
446, 517 

2  067 
4,754 

11.240 
7.258 

3  973 
408 
630 
436 
213 

30,  566 

261 

602. 764 

81.217 

5,379 

1.559 

3,130 

178,071 

21, 137 

lilie.lfil 
1, 886, 961 
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Uistiirt 


Percent 
impact 


Fuu  entitlement 
3(a)     3(b)  military 


DiBtlwc* 
between  60 
pcKMlaad 
IOOmsmm 
funaingfor 
3(b)miMary 
and  3(a)  at 
100  percent 


Diii;irt 


Percent 

HSpACl 


Fu4l  er.titieineiit 


3(a)     3(b)  niliUiy 


Difference 
between  60 
percent  and 
100  percent 
funding  tor 
3(b)  military 
and  3(a)  it 
lUQ  percent 


Rpljlue  impaction  ol  35  percent  to  39 
percent  (H =9): 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colo 37  $728  313 

Oscoda,  Mich jg  77£'«n 

BigPiney.Mo 1.111"  39  '"^^ 

Lakeherst.  N.J.i, 35  2SL'J5g" 

Tulaios.  N.  Mex I  ^  282  M2 

Greasy.  Okla _... _  35  46*454 

Pleasant  Grove.  Okla $6  40.'776 

Sloney  Point,  Okla. 39  16:001 

"ebo.Oreg 35  ^[m 

Total .. .  2  173  37r 

fcWitional  amouiif  tor   100  percent  '  '  '       ' 

tundirig  of  3(b)  military. 

Relative  impactioa  of  30  peice^.t  lo  34 
peiceiit(N=I8): 

Coronado,  Calif 34  :i4tri«7 

Seeley.  Calif 34  92  ISh 

Ocean  Viev;,  Calif..  ._.  34  342"l8'y 


$192,651 

99, 570 

8.880 

40,003 

7,237 

516 

1  032 
516 

2  383 

3b;;.  788 


$77,060 

39.829 

3,552 

16,001 

2,895 

206 

413 

206 

953 

141.115  1 

141.115  1 

231.  373 

HI  658 

2,845 

1,138 

53.780 

21,512 

■•  90  r^rc»rf  funding  for  3(a)  LTffer  current  law. 


Oislrr^'s 


Peiceiil 
impact 


full  eiiuiifiiini 
3<a) 


3(»>) 

nilliUiy 


Difference 

batween 

100  percent 

aod  60  percent 

for  3(b) 

military 

and  100  percent 

and  90  percent 

for  3(a) 


Relative  Impaction  of  25  to  29  percent 
<N=21): 

Buena.  Ariz 

Loaip«c,CaUf 

Morena  Valley,  Calif 

Ocean»»die,Caiff.... 
Ramwl,  Towaship,  III. .. 

Belton,  Mo 

GUsfow,  Mont 

St  Igoacius,  MooL 

Pwtsmooth,  N  H 

Pemberten,  N.J 

AlaiMtarda,  N.  Mex 

BloomfiatiN.  Mex 

Minot,N.Dak 


27 
29 
28 
26 
28 
28 
29 
25 
25 
26 
26 
27 
26 


M92.839 

2. 173, 059 

>  849, 630 

'  1, 268. 157 

I  359, 844 

> 59),  666 

238,257 

'71,582 

I  1,277,095 

'  1, 600, 579 

'1,024,790 

332,836 

1,237.036 


$l'3.  259 

246, 856 

449. 934 

788.695 

64,  87b 

119.181 

1.632 

1,245 

146,615 

380,090 

171,713 

1,052 

10,395 


■■  44,  588 

98, 742 

264.937 

'442,293 

'61.914 

106, 839 

653 

'7.656 

>  186^356 

'312.894 

171, 165 

421 

4,158 


Wamer,  Calif u            t3n  kc«             *•  u<  „.. 

I£a'^s{-.^'.v.:;;i;    ^  ?:ii    4f  ^^\ 

»acvmii.:-iic.iiii-    io^  ''g-i^    4i  \'-i* 

csd^ncto...,n:vII:IIIIII         I      ,|;|             I  ,jn 

^xi^,EE^     i    '11     If  i|;lS 

Piince  George  Co..  Va                              31            7«Si              SVX  '319,810 

Columbia,  Vfash..'.'lllllli:ill          jj            '^_^             W-fg  32,248 

AdditimBl°am"om,t"for"3('bymiIita7;it 13,421.843         2.7^275  1,242.3^4 

lOOpsicei.t 

Addition3lamoa(ittor3(a)atl66i)er" 1,082,309 

cant 

159.035 


Differ cnce 

between 

lOOparaanf 

andCOpcrceat 

for  3(b) 

militafy 

and  100  percent 

and  90  percent 

lor  3(d) 


DlSl!ll.ti 


Pel cent  ■ 
impact 


Full  ertiflement 


3(«) 


3(b) 
nTitafy 


Carnegie,  Okla 

Gracaaiont,  Okla 

Wekar  Cardin,  Okla ' 

Quapaw,  Okla 

Burns  Flat,  OMa 

GrafcaaivOMa 

iBdian  CaaqL  OUa 

Flour  Bluff,  Tex 

Total 

Additional  amount  for  3<b)  at  100 
Additional  amount  lor  3<a}  at  100 

Total 


27 
26 
29 
29 
27 
27 
29 
26 


114.644 
37.163 

113,556 
88,401 
76.173 
27,872 
26,914 

421,947 


$514 

1,032 

531 

511 

977 

1,032 

1,121 

>.S33 


206 
413 
212 
204 
391 
413 
44S 
3.813 


12.124,040        ?,46H7M  1.707.935 

-  ««4^S17 . 

723,618 :"- 


1,707.935. 


'  90  percent  funding  for  3(a)  under  current  law. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  before  us  today  Is  the 
"Education  Division  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1976."  This  biU 
represents  the  first  1978  appropriations 
bill  to  reach  the  Senate  floor.  Tradition- 
ally a  part  of  the  annual  HEW/Labor 
appropriations  bill,  educaUon  was  "spun 
off"  this  year  so  as  to  aUow  local  and 
State  school  administrators  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  how  much  money  they 
will  receive  before  school  begins  this  faU. 
My  purpose  in  rising  to  speak  on  this  bill 
is  to  inform  this  body  of  the  relationship 
between  this  act  and  tlie  authority  set 
forth  by  the  concurrent  resolution  on  tlie 
budget. 

This  year's  education  bill,  coupled  with 
last  year's  advance  funding  for  1976  \n]\ 

fnSPu®.^^P^'"^^™^*«^y  $'^•68  billion  in 
1976  budget  authority. 

The  administration's  budget  request 
tor  education  in  fiscal  year  1976  was  $6  1 
billion.  The  education  bill  as  reported  bv 
tne  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
calls  for  $7.68  billion.  Consequently,  the 
bill  before  us  exceeds  the  President's  re- 
quest for  education  moneys  by  $1  5  bil- 

itvel  of  budget  authority  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  218,  to  wliich  the 
fc-er.ate   agreed   on  May   i4.    1975    The 


point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that 
this  biU  Is  not  a  budget-buster  Tlie  bill 
simply  represents  the  reairangieBent  of 
priorities  by  the  Congress.  Fnrttaer,  the 
level  of  spending  as  proposed  In  this  bill 
will  help  meet  the  objective  which  this 
ai^M-oprlatlon  is  designed  to  wecom- 
plish— that  of  a  well-educated  dtlzenxy. 

This  bill  does  not  represent  a  "fat" 
budget  for  educatkm.  The  President's 
budget  request  proposed  an  abac^te  dol- 
lar cut  of  $900  million  from  the  1975 
spending  levels— of  this,  $400  mlllton 
represents  cuts  to  impact  aid.  lids  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  executive  branch  to 
exclude  adequate  requests  fw  Impact  aid 
witliin  the  education  appropriations  bill 
has  gone  on  long  enough.  As  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  stated,  for  the  most 
part,  the  President's  budget  requests 
were  either  unrealistic  or  insufficient. 

Therefore,  with  this  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  education 
bill  which  is  realistic  and  adequate  to 
provide  a  stiong  educational  system  at 
all  levels,  as  well  as  remaining  within 
the  confines  of  the  concm-rent  resolution 
on  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
WembeiTer  to  me  on  H.R.  5901. 


There  being  no  objectitm,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcws.  as 
follows: 

The   Sbcrktakt  op  Healts. 

Ebvcatiok.  akd  Wbltabk. 

w«„   IT       ^^*'Vto«,i)X7,  June  2«,  1975. 
Hon.  HncR  Scorr. 

snnoritp  Uader. 

U.8.  Senmte, 

WathiugUm.  D.C. 

Dbu  Sematok  Scott:  Thte  letter  u  to  ez- 
prcw  my  strong  opposition  to  SLK.  S901. 
making  educaUon  Keptaptiaiaaa^  tor  FT 
1976.  At  a  time  when  Uie  country  !•  begin- 
ning to  get  some  good  economic  nevs  indi- 
cating that  we  are  starting  to  make  some 
headway  against  Inflation,  the  Senate  has 
under  conslderatton  a  highly  inflaUonarv 
blu  of  almost  <8  bllUon.  an  cxeeM  of  tli 
billion  over  the  President's  request. 

IX  this  measiue  involving  a  mon  t>»««  2S'^„ 
Increase  over  the  budget  is  adopted.  I  will 
certainly  recommend  a  veto  to  the  President. 
This  is  a  course  of  action  I  wiU  t^ir^  ^uu 
regret,  for  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  a 
separate  education  bill  this  year  was  to 
epeea  up  enactment  of  appropriations  for 
State  and  local  educational  programs.  If  so 
much  money  is  put  in  the  blU  that  the 
President  has  no  choice  other  than  to  veto 
it.  we  WiU  have  deprived  the  State  and  local 
educators  of  their  ability  to  know  the  level 
of  Federal  assistance  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  to  plan  effectively  for  the  next  scho<ri 
year. 

The  excessive  funding  level  provided  for  ia 
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thla  bin  Is  the  result  of  perpetuating  many 
marginal,  dupUcative  or  Ineffective  aspects 
oJ  Fedenu  programs.  The  Committee  rec- 
oiumendatlon  for  impact  aid  alone  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  bUUon  dollars  and  in- 
.Jiides  funding  for  the  first  time  for  children 
Uviiis  In  public  housing.  Instead  of  tmprov- 
ills  a  program  which  many  studies  suggest 
h..s  relatively  little  economic  Justlflcatlon, 
ihe  Committee  has  instead  increased  Us 
funds  and  expanded  Its  scope.  The  Commit- 
tee bill  would  also  perpetuate  many  of  the 
^der  .student  asstetance  programs  whUe  si- 
multaneously funding  the  new  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  and  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  which  were  designed 
to  supplant  these  older  programs 

In  addition,  funds  for  emergency  school 
desegregation  assistance  have  been  included 

?h.  i^„?5°*  '•'."  **  *°  P»»*  y«*"-  although 
the  incidence  of  new  court-ordered  and  vol- 
untary desegregation  plans  has  decreased 
substantially.  Numerous  additional  programs. 
tacludUig  land  grant  college  aid.  college  li- 
brary suppwt.  equipment  programs,  and 
ottierB  would  under  the  Committee  bill  con- 
tinue to  dole  out  marginal  amounts  of  funds 
totheir  need  for  support.  The  bill  under- 
«5«e«  the  apparent  impossibility  of  terml- 
»tai£d  *"^  '**'*'*'   program  once  it  gets 

#JL  *?)?**  ^*   "»*  ^°»'«    to  ^Ject   the 
Committee  blU  and  amend  it   lo  the  levels 
requested  by  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspah  Weinbekcer. 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 

^fZ^^  ^'IP''^  "»e  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  ShaU  it  pass?  The  yea^  and 

Xc«rtie'^5.**'^"^'^"'"'«'='-'^ 
jjjJ5*j*ssi«tant  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  McCLURE  (after  having  voted  in 
toe  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
SSira'^Sr  *^"°«»»***'«*   Senator   from 

^S^n^^-  «*"«"*> -^^  ^«  *«"'  Present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"  if  i 

^niv"TS?***?  *°  *°*«'  '  *o"W  vote 
^I-  !•  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote 

thiJ""*?®^"^  ^-  ^"*D-  I  annoimce 
£^lJ?'»^''i***^''"°'»  Alabama  (Mr. 
BiI;^«»*?K^^*°r  ''■"^  ^*as  (Mr. 
«WTOw>.  the  Senator  from  C?allfomla 
(Mr.  ^sioK) .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
;ol'"vS"*^^'  "*«  Senator  from  Michi- 

^V^'  ^"^'  *^«  *«»»tor  f'o«n  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskbix).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  ^" 
|tor  f rom  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGie).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 

!^r  tS^L?*?  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TOTfHEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 
t.Ji^r^T^  announce  that  the  Senator 

im^«,^**^*  ^^-  ^^'^^^  ^  absent  on 
ofDcial  business. 

I  also  annoimced  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  family 

vnnfJi'^H'  "S^ounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr 
aRAVEt).  the  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr 
^IT^^S^'  "*®  Senator  from  California 
r^«f«^!!?'f«'  ??**  the  Senator  from 
wte°^"  Cranston,   would  each 

Mr    QRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker> 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pono' 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen",  the  Senator  from   Oregon    (Mr. 
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tie 
Math]  is) 


Hatfield^  ,  the  Senator 
lina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the 
vada  (Mr.  Laxalt). 
Maryland   (Mr.  : 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  ^^^, 
ator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce 
voting,    the   Senator 
Taft)  and  the  Senator 
Hatfield)  would  each 

The  result  was 
nays  12.  as  follows: 


from  North  Caro- 

ienator  from  Ne- 

Senator  from 

,  the  Senator 

Steve  ms)  .  and  the  Sen- 

Tafti   are  neces- 


tl  at,  if  present  and 

roni.Ohio    (Mr. 

:  rom Oregon  (Mr. 

^ote  "yea." 

announced— yeas  64. 


Abourezk 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bideu 

Brooke 

Bumpters 

Burdick 

Byrd. 


(Rollcall  Vote  No 
YEAS— 
Hnrt.  Garv 
Hartke 
Hatha  wav 
HoUings  " 
Hrusks 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
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\  '. 


Harry  p.,  jr.    Jackson 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 


Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Culver 

Dole 

DomenicI 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ford 

Glenn 


Johtiston 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellau 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Moss 

NAYl>— I 

Gam 

Goldwater 
Griffln 
Proxmire 


Bartleti 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Fannin 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A 
PREVIOUSLY 
McCUu-e.  against. 

NOT  VOTING 

Allen  Hart,  Philip  / 

Baker  Haskell 

Bayh  Hatfield 

Bentsen  Helms 

Cranston  Kenned  v 

Pong  Laxalt 

Gravel  Mathlas 

Hansen  McGee 


vol  i 


U  I' 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  5901 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. , 
unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
necessary  technical  and  i 
tions  in  the  engrossment 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  ^^^. 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  \ 
move  to  reconsider  the  v 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  m 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lav  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr 
move  that  the  Senate 
amendments  and  request 
witli  the  House  of  Repress 
disagreeing  vote  thereon 
Chair  be  authorized  to  f.] 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the 

The  motion  was 
Presiding  Officer  appolntei 
SON,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  MoNToJi- 
LnfGS.   Mr.    Eagleton, 
Chiles,  Mr.  McClfllan. 


Ml 
,  Ml 
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Case.     Mr.     Fong.     Mr. 
Schweiker.  and  Mr.  Yol 
the  part  of  the  Senate 
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tie 


OFFK  rER 


Muskie 

Nelsou 

Nunu 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Staflford 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Weicker 

Wjlliams 

Young 


Scott, 

William  L. 
Thurmond 
Tower 


LIVE  PAIR.   AS 


ard 
t) 


REC<  RDED— 1 
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Montoya 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tuiuiey 


f  >r 


was  passed. 
:  'resident,  I  ask 
the  Secretary 
d  to  make  any 
lerical  correc- 
of  the  Senate 

OFFICER.  Without 


President.    I 
by  which  the 


e  to  lay  that 
the  table  wa.s 


President.    I 

insist    on    its 

a  conference 

Represei  tatives  on  the 

and  that  the 

Pl  oint  the  con- 

I  enate. 

to.  and  the 

Mr.  Magnu- 

Ro^ert  C.  Byrd 

A,  Mr.  HoL- 

Bayh,    Mr. 

.  Brooke,  Mr. 


STRATEGIC  ENERGY  R 
OF  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
to   the   consideration   of 
252.  S.  677,  and  that  it  be 
Senate  and  made  the 

The  PRESIDING  Ol ..  x» 
will  state  the  bill  by  title 

The  assistant  legislativ 
f oUow  s : 

A   bill    (S.   677)    to   ..,.„.., 
fcnergy  Reserve  Office  in  the 
Administration,  to  create  a 
reserve    to   minimize   the 
ruptions   or   reductions   or 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  „ 
bill  which  had  been  repo 
Committee  on  Interior  a 
fairs  with  an  amendment 
after  the  enacting  clause 
following: 

That  this  Act  mav  be  cite  I 
tegic  Energy  Reserves  Act  ot 
TITLE  I— GENERAL 

Skc.  101,  Findings.— (a) 
hereby  determines  that— 

(1)  the  Nation's  increasing 
foreign   energy   sources   posek 
threat  to  the  Nation's  econom  f 
well-being;  " 

(2)  there  Is  a  continuing  ^ 
ports  of  energy  supplies  will 
interruption    or    reduction 
economic  reas<ms; 

(3)  such  Interruptions  or  , 
have  a  disruptive  economic 
hardship  for  million  of  Amei 

(4)  there  Is  a  clear  need  tq 
impact  of  such  Interruptions 
through  the  establishment  of 
tem  of  strategic  energy  reservei 

Sec.    102.    Declaration   or 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  polii 
States  to  create  over  a  period 
and  to  maintain  thereafter 
reserves  in  storage  capable' oi 
ergy  Imports  for  at  least  nlnet' 
to  reduce  the  Impact  of  Inten 
ductlons  in  Imports  of  energy 
TITLE  II— BTRATEOIC  El 
STSinM 

Sec.    201.    General    Pro. 
order  to  protect  the  United  o 
against  Interruptions  In  energ 
to  provide  adequate  energy 
national   security  purposes 
created    a    strategic    energy    i 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
l.li(>.<;p  fuels  .subject  to  the  pn 
Act  which  .shall  be  composed  o. 

( 1 )  national  strategic  energy 

(2)  regional   petroleum   pr 
and 

(3)  .such  other  components 
as  may  be  axtthorized  by  Cougr 

(b)  There  shall  be  e.stabllshe  I 
eral  Energy  Administration  ; 
eigy  Reserve  Office  (herelnaftu. 
the  'Office").  The  Administrate- 
eral  Energy  Administration 
ferred    to    as    the    "Adm" 
through   the   Office  shall 
over   the   establishment,   „.„. 
replenishment  of  the  strategic 
system  provided  for  In  this  j 

(c)  As  nsed  in  this  Act. 
oil"  r.ieans  a  mixture  of 
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existed  in  liquid  phase  In  underground  res- 
ervoh-s  and  remains  liquid  at  atmospheric 
pressure  after  passing  through  surface  sep- 
arating facilities. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "re- 
fined petroleum  products"  means  gasoline, 
•laphtha.  kerosene,  distillates,  refined  lubri- 
cating oils,  and  diesel  fuel. 

( e )  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "residual 
fuel  oil"  means  those  fuel  oils  commonly 
known  as  ASTM  Grades  No.  5  and  No.  6  fuel 
oils,  heavy  diesel,  Navy  Special,  Bunker  C 
and  all  other  fuel  oils  which  have  a  50  per- 
cent boiling  point  over  700  degrees  Fahren- 
heit In  the  ASTM  D86  standard  distillation 
lest. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "import- 
er" means  any  person  that  owns  at  the  first 
place  of  storage  any  crude  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum product,  or  residu&l  fuel  oil  brought 
hito  the  United  States. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "refiner" 
means  any  firm  that  owns,  operates,  or  con- 
trols the  operations  of  one  or  more  refineries. 

(h)  As  used  hi  this  Act,  the  terra  "person" 
means  any  individual,  firm,  estate,  trust,  sole 
proprietorship,  partnership,  as.sociation,  com- 
pany, Joint-venture,  corporation,  govern- 
mental unit  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  a 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  Institution, 
and  Includes  any  officer,  director,  owner  or 
duly  authorized  representative  thereof. 

Sec.  202,  National  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
serves.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  created  national  strategic  energy  reserves, 
which  shall  consist  of  crude  oU  stored  In 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations,  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  maintain  thereafter,  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
volume  of  crude  oil  Imports  hito  the  United 
States  for  three  consecutive  months. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
base  period  for  determining  the  volume  of 
crude  oU  hnports  for  three  consecutive 
months  shall  be  those  three  consecutive 
months  in  the  preceding  twenty-four  months 
In  which  import  levels  were  the  highest, 
which  volume  shall  be  recomputed  annually. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  in  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  place  in  storage,  transport,  or  ex- 
change : 

(1)  crude  oU  produced  from  Federal  lands. 
Including  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law; 

(2)  crude  oU  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
entitled  as  royalty  from  future  production 
upon  Federal  lands,  Including  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  and 

(3)  crude  oil  acquired  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise. 

(e)  In  order  to  commence  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reserves  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof  as  promptly  as  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  the  uti- 
lization of  existing  storage  c^iaclty  for  that 
purpose  and  shall  place  in  storage: 

(1)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
oil  requu-ed  to  be  stored  wltlUn  eighteen 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  oil 
required  to  be  stored  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
oil  required  to  be  stored  within  five  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  attainment  of  the  storage  schedule  re- 
quired by  this  section,  within  the  times 
specified  therein,  will  have  substantial  ad- 
verse economic  Impacts  or  if  the  necessary 
storage  capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oU  to 
nfa,f*°r!**  "®  temporarUy  unavaUable,  be 
may,  after  providing  Congress  wtlh  a  justi- 


fication therefor,  delay  the  attahiment  of 
required  storage  levels  for  up  to  six  months. 
Thereafter,  the  Administrator  may  further 
delay  the  attainment  of  requh-ed  storage 
schedule  provided  that— 

(1 )  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
is  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
Each  House  then  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  disapprove  of  such  action  within  sixty 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  provided  for  In  sections 
906ia),  (b),  and  (c).  908,  909,  910,  911,  912, 
and  913  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(A)  any  reference  In  such  sections  to  "re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reterence  to  "petroleum  storage  schedule" 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  meaii 
the  storage  schedule  requhed  by  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  such  .«lMy  day  review  period  shall  be- 
gin when  such  action  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  together  with 
the  specific  action  proposed  a  finding  and 
report,  which  shall  contain  the  following: 

(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  action; 

(B)  the  prices  of  imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of 
energy  that  are  in  fact  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

(C)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action 
upon  domestic  production,  con-sumptlou,  and 
imports  of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  and 
forms  of  energy. 

Sec.  203.  Regional  Petroleum  Product 
Reserves.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  created  regional  petroleum  product 
reserves  which  shall  consUt  of  refined  pe- 
troleum products  or  residual  fuel  oil  stored 
in  tanks,  natural  geological  formations  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  these  reserves  is  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  interruptlona  or  re- 
ductions in  imports  of  energy  supplies  In 
any  region  of  the  umted  SUtes  wherein 
limitations  in  the  capacity  or  capabUlUes 
of  refineries,  delivery  systems,  or  other  fac- 
tors preclude  the  attainment  of  such  a  re- 
duction by  the  storage  of  crude  oU  alone 

(c)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  dh-ected  to  establish  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  maintain  thereafter,  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves  In  any  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  Defense  District    (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "PAD  District")  wherein  more 
than  25  per  centum  of  demand  for  residual 
fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product 
has  been  met  by  imports  during  the  preced- 
mg    twenty-four-month    period.    The    Ad- 
ministrator shall  accumulate  and  thereafter 
maintain  in  storage  In  the  PAD  District  in 
tanks,    natural    geological    formations,    or 
otherwise  a  reserve  for  each  such  commoditv 
eqiilvalent  to  not  less  than  the  highest  level 
of  Imports  for  three  consecutive  months  for 
such  commodity  into  that  PAD  District  dur- 
whiov,    f»    P"<^|°K     twenty-four     months, 
which    level   shaU    be    computed    annually 
Such  reserves  shall  be  avaUable  for  distri- 
bution according  to  the  tenna  and  condi- 
tion set  forth  m  title  III  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  place  in  stor- 
age  erode  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  In  substitution  for 
all  or  pait  of  the  volume  of  any  commodity 
required  to  be  stored  in  the  regional  petro! 
leum  product  reserves  pursuant  to  thipro- 

he  flnL'*fw'^**'l?°"  <•=>  °^  ^^  section  if 
i^  5" .     i.^**  ^"*=**  substitution  Is  necessary 

ciency.   or   for   other   reasons    and   may    be 

^^,  ^^^T  '"'^"^"^8  °^  otherwise^  ad! 
versely  affecting  the  fulfillment  of  the  pw- 
Pose  of  the  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
serves  as  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  thL 
section.  Prior  to  making  any  such  subetitu! 
tion  the  Administrator  shall  transmit   hla 
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finding  to  the  Congress  together  with  a 
description  of  the  substitution  to  be  made 
and  specifying  the  date  on  which  It  is  to 
commence.  Such  substitution  may  com- 
mence on  the  date  .specified  by  the  Admin- 
istrator but  ill  no  case  sooner  than  the  clo^e 
of  the  earlle  .t  period  which  begins  after  the 
submission  of  the  Administrator's  finding  to 
the  Congress  and  which  includes  at  least 
thh-ty  days  during  which  the  House  was  in 

f.^^'?"..'^"**  ^*  ^®"^*^  *^""ty  <»ays  during 
which  the  Senate  was  in  session. 

<e)  For  the  purpose  of  estobltshlug  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  hi  this 
section  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
?..f.H^  "J  storage,  transport,  or  exchange 
ciude  oil.  residual  fuel  oU,  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  acquired  by  purchase  ex- 
chawge.  or  otherwise.  =«^.    " 

(f>  11  the  Administrator  .letermine.-  ii.nt 
the  attainment  of  the  storage  schedule  rt- 
quired  by  this  section,  within  the  times  s'pe. - 
i&ed  therein,  wUl  have  substantial  tLdver<- 
economic  impacts  or  if  the  necessary  storage 
capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
on.  or  refined  petroleum  products  to  be  stored 
are  temporarily  unavailable,  he  mav  after 
providing  Congress  with  a  justification 'there- 
tor,  delay  the  attainment  of  required  storage 
»J*  f  f°r  "P  ^°  ^'^  months.  Thereafter,  the 
Administrator  may  further  delay  the  attaln- 
v'^ded  that^  i-equlred  storage  schedule  pro- 

(I )  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
is  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congre^^:. 
Each  House  then  shall  have  the  opportuniiv 
to  disapprove  of  such  action  wlthhi  sixty 
days  ol  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  pursuant 
Q^  !'!>  Py^«**'"''f  provided  for  in  aections 

-  i,.L'  "''•  ■'***  <*=>•  ^^-  909.  810.  911  912, 
?i  .*,"  ?1"^'*  ^"  ^°*^^  States  Code,  eicept 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 

(A)  any  reference  hi  such  sections  to  "reor- 
ganization plan"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
^lllt!"^  J^  -petroleum  storage  schedule", 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shaU  mean 
tion         *^*  schedule  required  by  this  sec- 

(B)  such  sixty-day  review  period  shaU  be- 
ghi  when  such  action  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  together  vnm  the 
.-.peclfic  action  proposed,  a  finding  and  report 
which  Shall  contain  the  follo'!^-  ^ 

!n!   !?*  "*f**  ^°^  ****  proposed  action; 
(B)   the  prices  of  imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  fonns  of  en- 

'fl^L  *,^''*  ^"^  *"  '**''  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

rin'^J  ,?*  ^^^^  °'  *^*  proposed  action  upon 
domestic  production,  consumption,  and  im- 
ports of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  fonns 
oi  energy. 

Sec.  204.  Other  Stobace  Reserves.— Within 

this  Aofth„^^^'".*^'  *****  °'  enactment  of 
snhn^f  ;  ,t  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forUi 

ilrlte'm-l™"""'*"°"*  ^"^  ^'"^^'^^  in  the 
<a)  utility  storage  reserves  to  consist  of 
reserves  of  coal,  residual  fuel  oU.  or  refined 
petroleum  products  to  be  established  and 
inalntalned  by  aU  fossil-fueled  bSel^d 
electric  power  generating  stations  fueled  bv 
coal,  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products,  and  with  a  generating  capacity  of 
one  hundred  mUUon  British  theraoal  units 
or  more  in  an  hour  and  sufficient  to  main- 
tain normal  power  generation  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  months; 

(b)  coal  storage  reserves  to  consist  of  re- 
serves equivalent  to  three  months  of  coal 
cotisumptlon,  such  reserves  to  consist  of  (il 
federally  owned  coal  mtoed  by  or  for  the 
umted  States  from  federaUy  owned  coal 
lands,  and  (2)  Federal  coal  lands  from  which 

i'S^L*^**!?'*^  ***  "'"***  'o*"  consumption  within 
thirty  days  of  an  order  to  do  so; 

(c»   Industry  storage  reserves  conslstln*'  of 
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money  on  programs  like  these  and  niany 
othei's  we  could  name,  in  teaching  chil- 
firen  how  to  cope  and  have  fruitful  mar- 
riages, if  we  can  teach  them  how  to  read, 
write,  add  and  subtract — if  we  teach 
Uiem  to  read,  write,  add  and  subtract — 
:  nd  get  a  lot  of  our  phony  philosophers, 
i^sycliologists  and  sociologists  out  of  ed- 
vicalinn  .so  our  children  can  cope  and 
i.omp/te  by  knowing  how  to  read,  write, 
add  and  subtract,  we  shall  much  better 
;->pend  our  money,  not  only  in  tliis  area 
but  in  every  other  area. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  As  was  stated  earlier.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  job  in  the  Senate 
that  I  would  least  rather  have  tlian  his, 
being  chairman  of  a  major  committee 
and  of  this  subcommittee.  I  commend 
him  for  his  work  and  hope  that  he  is 
inclined,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  is  inclined, 
to  support  this  amendment.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  need  to.  as  far  as  the  chairman  is 
concerned.  I  wish  the  Senator  had  made 
it  $10  million  instead  of  $3.5  million. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  estabUsh  another 
NIE.  I  have  a  list  of  their  projects  that 
they  spent  this  money  on.  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  it  is  not  read  until 
I  leave  the  Chambers  because  the  Sena- 
tors are  apt  to  laugh  me  off  the  Senate 
floor  for  even  considering  this  amount 
in  committee.  These  were  in  the  House 
bill.  Some  of  these  are  just  amazing.  One 
of  the  funds  is  to  establish  a  beginners' 
tennis  clinic.  I  have  no  objection  to  ten- 
nis, but  I  think  the  school  ought  to  do 
that.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  cei-tainly  do.  I  think  the 
school  should  be  doing  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  of  them  pro- 
vides a  project  for  a  network  of  prac- 
titioners to  answer  telephone  inquiries. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  There  are  several  others. 

Mr.  MAGNX7SON.  Another  one  pro- 
vides mature  students  v/ith  specially  des- 
ignated baccalaureate  program  which 
encourages  students  to  integrate  their 
work  experiences  with  formal  classroom 
activities,  thereby  creating  links  between 
the  campus  and  the  community. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
there  Is  a  very  Interesting  one  that  might 
be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  overlaps  some 
of  these  even  worse  programs  that  they 
have  in  NIE.  So  I  gladly  accept  the 
amendment.  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  will  accept  it.  I  protested 
the  whole  amount  In  the  committee  but 
I  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  In  the 
Record  so  the  Senators  will  have  good 
reading  material  over  the  weekend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Fund    fok     the     Improvement     of     Post- 

secondaky   education,   fiscal   year    1974 

Projects 

Recipient,  grant  awarded,  and  brief  de- 
scription: 

Alabama  Consortium  for  the  Development 
of  Higher  Education.  Demopolis,  Alabama. 
♦37,005.  Establishes  a  counseling  and  resource 
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center  to  serve  the  stiidei  t 
colleges  thereby  enabling 
pand  its  services  at  lower 

Alaska   Methodist 
Alaska,    $83,297,    Develops 
emphasize    leacliiiig 
pi  late   services    to   studeii 
large  numbers  of  Nati\'e 

University   of   Albiiquer 
New  Mexico.   M0.a79, 
dents  with  a  specially 
Program  wliicli  encourage 
grale    Mieir    work    exper. 
classroom    acliviiies.    iher 
between  tlie  campus  and 

Alplia  Plii  Alpha,  Atlaut 
Usee  the  voluntary  .'^erv 
sionals    in    reaching   stu 
pursuing      postsecOMdary 
pri>jc<  t  operates  at  four 
and  provkif  5  potential   lei: 
iug.  coniiseliug.  and  cureo 

-AUerno     College.     Milw 
«>:?47.»16,  Revises  i;.e  liber 
and  the  standards  for  lea 
degree    based    on    what 
rather   ilian   liow   many 
has  .spent  in  t!ie  classro 
.seelcing  an  integrrttion  of 
perience  that  will  result  i 
uaies  with  saleable  skills 

American   Association 
tlon,    Wa.shington.    D.C.. 
through  project  ""Nexus"  a 
tit  loners  to  aiiswe>-  tcleph 
the  initiation,  developme 
of    improvements    in 
tion. 

American  Association 
.Tiniior   Colleges.   Washing 
Provides  experimental 
developed  by  the  AACJC  i 
the  courts  to  reliabllitate 
fenders. 

American  Council  on 
ton,  D.C.,  $120,370,  Evalu 
ing  programs  in  private 
lie    agencies.    The 
tlons  for  credentialUng 
rlences  will  be  distribute  1 
universities  in  New  York 
ally. 

American   Sociological 
ington,  D.  C.  $99,760,  Dev 
ages  projects  demonstrat 
approaches  to  undergradi 
sociology.    Of    particular 
sponsorship  of  this  effort 
ential  professional 

Aniioch  School  of  Law. 
$86,000.  Educates  law .' 
are  minorities  in  a  new- 
learning   program   that 
clinical  training  with  d 
toward  development  of 
knowledge  needed   by  pr 
torneys. 

Appalachian   State 
ston-Salem  University, 
Una,  $202,000.  Implements 
live     programs     between 
Black,  urban  university 
ly  white,  rural  institutior 
include  student  and  facult  f 
niunity  service  internship! 
ulum  development. 

The  Aspen  Institute  for 
ies.  Aspen,  Colo.,  $28,435, 
the  nation  "s  largest  state 
systems  to  address  probler^s 
planning  and  budgeting 
systems,  to  develop  more 
tive  state  participation  in 

Bethel    College,    North 
$66,889,    Improves   the 
undergraduate  program 
around  a  unifying  central 
ponents    on    curriculum 
modules,   faculty 
institutional  policies 
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Vashington.  D.  C, 
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Blue  Mountain  Communil  y 
dleton,  Oregon,  $41,476,  Cot 
ing  programs  and  jdentiHea 
for  people  employed  in  a 
.service  agencies  in  rural 
ployees  might  not  otherwis( 
existing  educational  courses 
together  a  number  of  people 
special   resom-ces  can   be 
cculd  not  be  afforded  by 

Boston  Uni\ersity,  Boston 
'74.189,  Prepares  doctoral 
liuiiiaiiities  and  social 
open  tnro.'inient  colleges 
experience    in     urban 
.serving  large  numbers  of 
ininonty  students. 

Bowlins;  Oveen  State  Uiii 
Green.  Ohio,  *158.160,  impro 
ale  ec<acaiion  "oy  Introduc: 
ifai-.iin;^  programs  and 
siaiidurds  of  undergraduat  s 
liiis  project  also  establish 
lomppiency  bhsed  learning 
i;i  format  ion  and  assistance 
pc'f-iK  y  projects. 

Bo.,  iiiig  Green  State    . 

Green.  Ohio.  $34,737,  provid^ 
fie'ii-   with  a  conipreliensive 
leac-hiiif;  at  the  postseconda:  y 
lug  tlie  Use  of  mteniships,  te  k 
i:nd  cio--e  supervision.  Becaus; 
r>'so  toiich  at  Bowling  Green 
\  idiuils    ar,d    institution 
approach, 

Bucknell   University. 
vaaia,  $20,817,  establishes  _„ 
lor  elderly  students  living  i 
.small   liberal   arts   institutlcji 
f  ;plorcs  ways  in  which  the  i 
(lilferent    generations 
well  as  changes  in  the  clima^ 
I  ii'ion. 

California   State   Universil|y 
Foundation.  Los  Angeles, 
provides  19  member  college  i 
campus-based  approaches  1 
opmenr.  after  development 
(■)inpetiiively  selected 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mi 

said  how  much  I  respect 
We  disagree  on  this  point, 
lot  of  good  work  is  being 
.secondary  educational  r-_ 
liappen  to  think  termis  is 
tlie  distinguished  chairmap 
pulled  out  one  and  I  _. 
tliat  one.  I  can  say  that 
researcli  programs  have 
we  do  need  research  In 
education.  It  is  very  soreli 
are  to  improve  it. 

As  I  look  at  It,  the  budg^ 
$17,500,000.  The  House  . 
lion  already,  to  $13,500,()0( 

We  had  quite  a 

the  committee.  Senator 
strong  for  improvement  of 
education,  this  particular 
Senator  Stevens  and 
also  very  strong.  We  went 
House  cut  of  $4  million. 

As  I  understand  it,  the 
Etelaware,  for  whom  I  hav< 
wants  to  cut  it  another 
deference  to  my  chair 
Senator    from    Delaware 
lengthy  debate  and  a  . 
would  the  Senator  consider 
million  or  $1,7  million?  . 
conference  with  the  Houst 
to  drop  it  anyway, 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.  Wil 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  cour.se.  the  Sena- 
tor may  disagree  with  me,  and  I  am  sure 
lie  does  on  this,  but  I  took  a  look  at 
.some  of  these  programs.  This  group  was 
oveilapping  and  duplicating.  The  amount 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  sug- 
gests would  reduce  the  amount  of  new 
projects  until  we  get  some  liard,  useful 
i"esults  on  the  ongoing  projects. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  intent  of  tlie  $3  ..5 
million  suggestion  was  not  only  to  elmii- 
nate  those  of  duplication,  but  to  only 
allow  15  of  the  45  requests.  There  are 
45  new  requests,  many  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  do,  in  fact,  overlap  and  or  are 
completely  senseless.  For  example,  we 
are  spending  $108  million,  I  believe  it  is, 
to  have  36  senior  citizens  live  in  college 
dormitories  on  the  college  tampus  to 
learn  what  it  is  like. 

I  am  quite  sure — ma>be  that  i.s  a 
needed  program.  Maybe  we  need  to  put 
senior  citizens  in  college  dormitories  to 
see  what  effect  It  will  have  upon  the 
college  students  or  the  .senior  citizens. 
But  when  we  are  running  around  this 
country  wondering  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  money  to  build  new  schools, 
or  to  provide  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren who  are  obviously  receiving  inferior 
educations,  especially  in  tlie  area  of  mi- 
nority and  low-income  people,  when  we 
argue  about  the  question  of  busiitg  and 
the  inequities  in  our  educational  sy.stem 
which  require  us  to  discu.ss  that  .subject, 
and  then  when  we  allow  programs  to  be 
funded  which  are  at  best  of  dubious 
mei'lt,  and  we  are  talking  about  45  new 
programs  not  all  of  which  I  personally 
took  a  look  at;  there  are  about  14  that  I 
did  take  a  look  at,  and  my  inclination 
says  to  come  in  here  and  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  whole  bloody  program,  but  I 
am  advised  that  there  would  be  too  much 
of  a  dog  fight  and  it  is  too  late  in  the 
game  to  do  that,  so  I  should  get  my  act 
together  for  the  next  time  out.  when  we 
bring  this  out  next  year. 

But  I  thought,  frankly.  I  was  being 
quite  liberal  In  terms  of  expenditures  in 
suggesting  a  cut  of  only  $3.5  million.  I 
would  like  to  be  accommodating,  but  I 
think  I  would  like  to  hold  fast  on  that  $3.3 
million,  because  it  relates  to  new  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  All  those  groups  the 
Senator  mentioned  are  certainly  helped 
by  research  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. I  disagreed  with  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, but  now  I  want  to  agree  with  that 
he  said  when  he  wrote  to  us.  He  even 
asked  us  to  restore  the  $4  million  that 
was  cut  from  the  budget  request  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Secretary  said: 

$4  million  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Postsecondary  Education.  This  In- 
crease is  vital  to  support  the  President's 
effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education 
and  work.  Moreover,  without  this  increase, 
the  Fund's  ability  to  develop  more  cost  ef- 
fective educational  approaches — in  a  period 
of  financial  stringency  In  postsecondary  edu- 
cation— will  be  sharply  curtailed.  Thi.^  i.s  cer- 
tainly a  laudable  goal. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  that  this 
l.-»  an  Important  program.  The  President 
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has  said  we  want  to  close  tliat  gap  be-' 
tween  education  and  work.  Certainly,  I 
am  sure,  that  Is  something  Uie  Senator 
from  Delaware  wants  to  do.  Certainly  our 
chairman  wants  to  do  that. 

I  just  feel  that  to  cut  it  down  any 
Im-ther  below  the  House  level  of  $13.5 
million  would  be  ill-advised. 

The  chairman  is  making  tlie  suggestion 
tliat  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
agree  on  $2  million,  we  would  take  the 
.S2  million  and  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a  bit 
confused.  Mr.  Weinberger  recommended 
a  veto  of  the  bill  because  it  cost  too 
mucli  money. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Tliat  is  correct . 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Then  he  comes  back  and 
recommends  tliat  it  is  es.sential  tliat  we 
liave  $4  million  in  this  area '.' 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct.  It  is  a 
matter  of  his  priorities.  I  tliink  the  Sen- 
ator was  on  the  floor  when  the  matter 
was  previously  discussed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  And  even  though  my 
State  benefits  by  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
vision because  of  Dover  Air  Force  Base. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  do  not  like  that  provision. 

But  there  are  Senators  who,  at  least 
today,  I  do  not  think,  expect  any  rollcall 
votes,  and  while  in  good  faith  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me.  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  accept  the  $2  million  to- 
tal, I  would  be  inclined  to  go  along  witli 
that,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  will. 

I  request  that  my  amendment  be  so 
modified,  to  reflect  a  cut  of  $2  million 
instead  of  $3.5  million. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  I  would  like  for  all 
Senators  to  be  on  notice  that  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  which  has  not  been 
very  long.  2 '  i  years,  I  have  consistently 
voted  for  every  program  that  has  come 
along  with  respect  to  education.  I  think 
education  is.  in  fact,  the  singlemost  im- 
portant thing  we  can  deal  with  ui  this 
body. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
skeptic  as  I  grow  older,  and  I  am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  or  not.  having 
been  a  teacher  myself,  my  wife  having 
taught  for  7  years,  and  my  sister  now 
having  taught  for  6  years,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  have  a  less  tlian  favorable  view 
of  the  educational  system  in  this  Nation. 
I  tliink  it  is  becoming  bankrupt,  not  only 
financially  but  in  terms  of  its  goals  and 
its  ends. 

When  we  in  fact  have  an  educational 
crisis  such  as  we  have  in  this  Nation, 
where,  in  Philadelphia,  a  report  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  indicates  that  70 
percent  of  those  graduating  from  high 
school  In  that  metropolitan  area  caimot 
read  beyond  an  eighth  grade  level;  when 
we  are  graduating  people  like  that  all 
around  the  Nation,  I  say  that  our  edu- 
cators are  in  fact  blowing  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  remember  the  disciLssion  we  had 
when  we  took  up  education,  and  the 
National  Education  Association  became 
very  offended,  and  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  flier  they  sent  out  to  teachers 
all  over  tlie  country  a  quotation  I  made, 
and  I  stand  by  that  quotation. 

Everyone  talks  about  how  we  should 
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cut  defense  and  put  the  money  into  so- 
cial programs  and  education.  I  have 
voted  to  cut  defense  more  than  anyone 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  and  as  much 
as  anyone  in  the  Senate,  and  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

We  all  say  euphemistically  that  the 
Defense  Department  builds  planes  thai 
cannot  fly.  Well,  the  educators  of  America 
are  building  children  who  cannot  read. 
They  aie  building  children  who  cannot 
write.  They  are  building  children  who 
do  not  know  how  to  compete,  because 
we  do  not  equip  them  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete. Then  we  wonder  why  in  fact  they 
cannot  cut  it.  Then  we  have  the  NIE  and 
this  other  program  we  have  now  to 
spend  money  on  indoor  gardens,  prospec- 
tive parenthood,  and  educating  the 
emotions. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  educational 
system  we  have  in  America  is  capable 
of  taking  on  the  responsibility  for  the 
total  developmenc  of  the  individual,  no 
matter  how  mucli  money  we  give  them, 
to  take  a  child  and  teach  him  not  only 
how  to  read  and  write — I  think  it  is  nood 
to  teach  them  to  cooperate,  and  to 
handle  their  emotions  and  every  a.si.ect 
of  their  lives,  but  I  Uiink  the  family 
oiieht  to  be  involved  in  that  some  way. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  tliink  the  Senator  ha.s 
made  a  great  case  for  more  research.  I 
think  he  has  indicated  that  we  do  need 
more  research  ii.  our  educational  system. 

If  the  fluid  has  deficiencies.  I  ihuilc 
we  ought  to  correct  them  and  repair 
them,  as  we  are  doing  with  NIE.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out.  the  Senator  is  an 
educator  himself.  He  somids  like  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,  and  he  has  convinced  me 
that  we  need  more  research.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  go  back  up  to  the  $17  million. 

Ml".  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  brief  observation? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  think  as  a  result  of  all 
the  res"^rch.  after  we  get  through  spend- 
ing fa  ic  her  I  billion  dollars  to  do  the 
researci.,  the  results  of  the  research  will 
show  that  we  ought  to  do  better  in  teach- 
ing kids  how  to  read,  how  to  multiply, 
how  t'^  subtract  and  add.  and  that,  in 
turn.  Will  equip  them  to  cope,  as  opposed 
to  the  socializing,  psychological  approach 
to  coping,  which  does  not  equip  the  kids 
to  cope. 

That.  I  think,  is  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made  so  effectively 
this  morning,  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  me  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  can  teach 
that  kid  to  read,  write,  and  add.  but  doe.s 
that  kid  take  that  education  and  trans- 
fer it  to  a  work  program,  for  which  he  is 
totally  unprepared  in  tliis  world  today, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  irom  Delaware  know  it? 

But  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
modified  his  amendment,  and  we  will 
accept  It.  so  that  we  will  have  an  edu- 
catloii  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  get  old 
and  become  more  cynical  and  more 
skeptical.  Education  Is  still  the  No.  1 
issue  for  us  in  this  covmtrj',  I  agree  with 
him:  I  ssilute  the  work  he  has  done  in 
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this  field,  and  would  hate  to  see  him  lost 
to  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
not  many  Members  of  this  body  vrljom  I 
consider  more  capable  or  more  worthy 
adversaries  than  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  would  like  veiy  much 
to  prolong  this  discussion  and  go  into 
the  research  programs  at  NIE.  and  take 
a  look  at  what  they  produce;  but  that  is 
for  another  day  and  another  time.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  $2  million  cut.  and  the  chair- 
man assuring  that. 

As  they  say  in  athletic  fields,  I  will  be 
back  next  year  and  see  what  we  can  do 
then. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Come  before  our  com- 
mittee. We  would  love  to  have  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident,  who 
has  been  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  may 
have  all  the  time  he  wants.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  merely  want  to  say  one  thing  to  get 
this  record  clear  now.  I  opposed  that 
NIE.  I  want  to  abolish  it  and  start  all  over 
again.  But  I  did  not  get  much  help  from 
the  committee.  That  is  all  this  is,  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BiAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  lis- 
tened with  intense  Interest  to  the  col- 
loqiiy  between  the  Senators,  particularly 
Senator  Biden  and  Senator  Brooke,  in 
reference  to  what  is  education  and  what 
is  not  education,  and  how  we  approach 
instruction  programs.  But  we  are  talk- 
ing here  today  in  part  about  the  higher 
education  fimding.  That  is  the  thrust  of 
the  discussion,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Pait  of  it. 
Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  a  very  uni>oi- 
tant  part  of  this  measui-e. 

I  Uiink  it  Is  vei-y  important,  while  we 
are  dlscus.sing  that  which  students  caii 
use  later  in  life,  to  underscore  tlie  con- 
tinuing need  for  greater  emphasis  on  vo- 
cational and  technical  training.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  there 
are  areas  in  which  jobs  are  waiting  to  be 
filled  by  young  people.  It  is  not  necessarj' 
today  for  a  young  person  to  hold  a  col- 
lege degree.  Tliere  may  be  very  real  rea- 
sons why  tliat  youth  may  be  more  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  society  if  she  or  he 
does  not  go  tlirough  t.he  4  years  of  col- 
lege for  a  degree. 

I  speak  personally,  and  I  liope  not  i:i- 
ajipiopriately.  One  of  oui-  two  .sons  at 
tiie  end  of  2  years  iu  college  came  and 
talked  to  his  mother  and  to  me,  and  he 
•said:  'I  am  doing  all  right  in  college, 
but  I  want  to  be  out  dohig  what  my  life's 
work  is  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  tliose 
2  years  will  add  to  my  opportunity — not 
only  to  do  something  gainful  for  nnseU 
but  to  help  othei-s.'" 
So  we  agreed  with  him.  He  did  not 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  manages 
fhis  bil".  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
ibiisetts  'Mr.  Brooke >,  becau.se  they 
h<)ve  given  the  appropriate  emphasis  to 
'voi  Ihwhile  education  programs.  I  felt  it 
Aould  not  be  inappropriate  to  stress  my 
;)wn  thinking  about  the  importance  of 
career  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  ICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  an\endnient  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  a.s  mcrlified  \\as 
n  greed  to. 

IIBRABV  SERVICl.S  AND  l•ON^.l:tl.<  I  ION  AC  I 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  pose  a  question  for  the  record  and 
lor  the  edification  of  mv  colleagues  and 
niy.self  with  respect  to  ths  amendment 
Avhich  I  had  proposed  in  committee.  This 
amendment  provided  $12,288^750  for 
title  I — ^library  services — of  tiie  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  and  $648.- 
500  for  titte  III — interlibrary  coopera- 
tion— of  the  act  for  the  so-called  interim, 
or  transition,  quarter,  the  period  July  1. 
1976.  to  September  30.  1976. 

As  is  well  known,  under  the  terms  of 
the  1974  budget  reform  law.  Public  Law 
93-344.  the  next  fiscal  yeur  extends  from 
July  1,  1975,  through  September  30,  1976. 
with  a  transition — or  interim — quarter 
running  from  July  1.  1976.  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  being  added  to  the  tradi- 
tional 12-month  fiscal  year  which  would 
extend  from  July  1, 1975,  to  June  30. 1976. 
This  transition  quarter  is  necessary  in 
order  that  future  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1977.  might  run  from 
October  1  to  September  30. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  committee,  my 
amendment  does  not  add  to  the  spend- 
ing level  for  library  programs  but  merely 
provides  funding  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter at  the  same  rate  as  the  committee 
provided  for  the  12-month  period,  inci- 
dentally the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriation  level.  This  amendment 
would  forestall  a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds 
during  the  interim  quarter  period. 

The  administration  did  not  recom- 
mend money  for  the  transition  quai-ter, 
beacuse,  in  its  words — 

No  funds  were  included  in  the  interim 
budget  for  Library  Services  since  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  assumed  a  gradual  phase- 
out  of  the  program,  to  be  completed  in  the 
interim  period  and  fiscal  year  1977. 

My  question,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman. 
is:  Am  I  correct  in  believing  that  the 
omission  of  transition  quarter  fimding 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  does  not  imply  congressional 
agreement  with  the  administration's 
statement  that  this  program  should  be 
phased  out,  and  that  this  interim  period 
fimding  will  be  considered  at  a  later  time 
in  a  separate  measure? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  committee 
will  consider  these  items  later  in  the  year, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  reassured  as,  I  am  certain,  are 
all  my  colleagues  who,  for  the  better  part 
of  a  decade,  have  been  supporters  of  the 
Federal  library  program. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thei-e 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief 
description  of  the  amendment  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment 

Amend  the  "Library  Resources"  sectiun  as 
follows: 

For  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
tlirough  September  30.  1976.  $12,288,750. 

For  Title  III  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Aot  for  the  period  July  1.  1976. 
through  September  30.  1976.  $048,500. 

RATIONALE 

Tilt'  Edncatioa  Appropriations  Bill.  H.R. 
.■iliiil.  covers  three  fiscal  periods: 

(I)  The  traditional  12-mouth  FY  1976, 
•Inly  1 ,  1975  to  June  30,  1976, 

i2»  The  transition  (or  interim)  qu;iricr. 
J'.ilv  1.  1976  to  September  .30,  1976. 

ii)  FY  1977.  in  which  some  (but  not  all! 
iroprams  are  forward  (or  advance)  funded. 
As  pa.s.scd  by  the  Hotise.  H.R.  5901  provided 
lor  the  12-month  FY  1976  period  for  Library 
Set  vires  {Title  I.  Library  Services  and  Con- 
sirucrion  Act)  $49,155,000,  an  increa.se  over 
tiie  House  committee  reconimendation  of  $5 
million,  but  the  same  as  FY  1975.  The  Ad- 
minlsLralion  had  requested  $10  million.  The 
Hou^e  provided  $2,594,000  for  Interlibrary 
Cooperation  (Title  III),  the  same  as  FY  1975 
(the  Administration  had  requested  zero). 

The  Administration  did  not  request  transi- 
tion quarter  money  for  Library  Services.  Tlie 
House  concurred,  as  it  did  with  all  transition 
quarter  Administration  requests. 

When  Senate  staff  queried  the  Adminis- 
tration on  tlie  lack  of  a  transition  quarter 
request  for  Library  Services,  the  Department 
responded  as  follows: 

"No  funds  were  included  in  the  Interim 
budget  for  Library  Services  since  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  assumed  a  gradual  phase- 
out  of  the  program,  to  be  completed  m  the 
interim   period   and   fiscal   year    1977." 

This  response  was  received  after  House  pas- 
sage on  H.R.  5901.  The  issue  had  not  been 
discussed  either  in  the  House  report  or  on 
the  floor. 

It  is  clear  that  if  interim  (transition) 
quarter  funding  Is  not  provided  for  the  3- 
month  interim  period,  then  the  actual  result 
is  a  reduction  in  funding  for  the  program. 
Public  libraries,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
gram, are  not  run  on  a  school  year  basis. 
Libraries,  for  example,  do  not  receive  a  IS- 
month  subscription  to  a  scholarly  journal  or 
a  news  magazine  for  the  12-month  price  just 
because  FY  1976  is  a  transition  year  of  15 
months  (five  quarters).  Costs  for  public  li- 
braries (including  salaries)  are  obviously  pro- 
portionately higher  during  the  15-month 
transition  year— yet,  H.R.  6901  includes  no 
interim  (transition)  quarter  funds.  This 
should  be  remedied  by  providing  for  the  In- 
terim period  (July  1,  1976  through  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976)  an  amount  equal  to  25',  of  the 
FY  1976  12-month  period  funding. 

VETERANS    COST-OF-INSTRUCTIOK    PROCRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  clarify  for  the  record  one 
other  item  of  considerable  Importance  to 
me  and  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues: 
namely,  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruc- 
tion  program,  which  provides  much- 
needed  funding  for  educational  counsel- 
ling, outreach  and  other  special  pro- 
grams for  veterans  on  our  campuses. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  continue.s  to  sup- 


port this  program  and  ha.s  recommended 
funding  of  $23.7  million  for  it  in  this 
bUl  for  fiscal  year  1976— the  same 
amount  we  originally  included  in  the  cui  - 
rent  year's  regular  appropriation  bill  ami 
that  the  House  provided  for  fi.scal  yea.- 
1976.  As  the  chairman  is  aware,  how- 
ever, we  also  recently  passed  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  provided 
an  additional  $7.5  million  for  VCIP  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total 
amount  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1975  up  to  $31.2  million. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  the  chair- 
man's understanding  that  by  recom- 
mending only  the  House-approved  level 
of  $23.7  million  for  VCIP  at  this  time,  the 
committee  did  not  intend  to  cut  this 
badly-needed  program  back,  and  that  the 
committee  will  give  full  consideraUon  to 
possible  supplemental  funding  later  hi 
the  year  if  the  number  of  eligible  institu- 
tions and  campus  veterans  continues  to 
warrant  such  supplemental  funding  as  it 
did  duiing  the  current  fiscal  year' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  committee 
will  give  this  consideration  later  in  the 
fiscal  year,  when  we  have  some  hard 
estunates. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  .hank  the  distui- 
giushed  chairman.  I  am  well  aware  of  his 
skill  and  dedication  in  providing  fair 
consideration  for  adequate  funding  of 
the  great  many  cmcial  educational  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cal! 
up  a  technical  amendment  which  is  to 
correct  an  oversight  in  the  bill.  It  deals 
with  funds  for  the  vocational  education 
programs. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  a  2- 
year  availabihty  for  some  of  this  money. 
Tliat  has  been  that  way  in  all  the  bills 
we  have  enacted,  and  we  have  talked 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
they  agree  it  should  be  done.  It  was  an 
oversight  on  their  part.  I  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON)  proposes  an  amendment.  On  page  5 
ime  23,  after  "30",  Insert  the  flgtire  1976  in" 
Imetype  t>pe  and  change  19T7  to  Italics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFHCER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fm-ther  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
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tJigrosheil  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  thkd  time. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attentiou  of  my  colleagues 
that  section  of  the  bill  v,hicli  relates  to 
Hppropriations  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  As  will  be  noted  on  page  10 
of  the  bill,  the  text  states  that  up  to 
$33  million  of  tlie  S70  milhon  appro- 
priated for  the  NIE  is  to  be  used  to  con- 
tinue support  of  educational  laboratoriefc 
iind  center.s. 

The  committee  cur.sidered  laiiBuapo 
which  .Senator  Sciiweiker  and  I  ofTereU 
which  states  that  not  le.ss  than  £30  mil- 
lion be  used  to  continue  support  of  edu- 
cational laboratories  and  centers.  How- 
e\cr.  because  the  committee  reduced  the 
total  funding  of  the  Institute,  it  was  felt 
that  the  "not  less  than"  language  which 
Senator  Schweiker  and  I  offered  was 
too  inflexible,  and  thus  the  committee 
adopted  the  language  wliich  is  before  vou 
in  the  bill. 

However.  I  would  like  to  clearly  e.,- 
tablish  the  committee's  intent  with  re- 
gard to  this  language,  so  I  will  direct 
th;:-  Question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
iran  of  tlxe  Labor-HEW  Appropriation:' 
Subcommittee:  At  this  time,  the  labs  and 
centers  arc  receiving  approximately  S3'4 
million  in  support  from  the  NIE.  I  recog- 
nise that  a  reduced  level  ot  total  funding 
will  neccs.^itate  a  proportion:;!  cut  in 
lab  and  center  support.  I  uiiderstand 
fioni  Uie  subcommittee  staff  that  such 
a  reduction  could  reduce  present  funding 
of  loboiatories  and  C3ntcrs  to  slightly 
lo?.s  than  S30  million.  Is  th?t  correct? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tnat  i"  correcr,.  Tlie 
c-:nmittee  expects  continued  .support  of 
educational  laboratories  and  centers  at 
only  .slightly  lew  tl.an  is  now  being 
alljtaced 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  i  ih:v.±  iho  chaii- 
jr.an.  I  would  like  to  note  tli.it  the  dis- 
t'ngui.shed  senior  Senator  from  West 
Viiginia,  Mi'.  Randolph.  h;s  exn:-es.seci 
hir,  interest  in  t-.nd  ronccrn  nbriit  this 
ir..>tter,  also. 

The  educational  !:!br.  n',y.\  centcis 
r-cro.<i;%  ihe  country  have  devtloiit d  mr.ny 
producto  v.hich  are  bsing  u-rcl  in  schools 
ii^  3,650  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  arc  products  which  have  show  a 
Kiet.t  promise  for  improving  the  quality 
of  education,  end  I  believe  -that  is  the 
contral  piirpo.-3  of  thi.«?  entire  bill.  Tliu.^, 
I  am  deJigfhted  thnt  the  chaJronan  agrees 
t'lat  the  intent  of  the  committ'^e  lan- 
;:  ur>ge  i.s  to  continue  the  work  of  the  )>ast 
years  with  adequrtte  support  from  the 
I. IE  us  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  competitively-developed  cduc  '.tional 
r.oducts  are  di.sseminated  to  schools 
throughout  the  Nation. 

M-.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ccmpeiled  to  vote  against  the  cducatiua 
u!\i3ion  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation:, bill  of  1978  becaase  it  repre- 
t*nts  an  uicrease  of  more  than  10  pc;- 
rcnt  over  tlie  current  level.  Inflation  cou- 
lii'.ues  to  be  a  major  threat  to  every 
American,  and  we  can  only  remove  that 
threat  by  beginning  to  excxise  the  kind 
of  fiscal  ref.traint  that  too  many  Amc-i- 
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increase  of  $5  million  In  the  impact  aid 
a!>propriatIon.  I  believe  this  proposal 
merit.?  careful  consideration  by  the  Com- 
n.ittcc  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

D)-.  Triplett's  proposal  requires  care- 
•  ul  explanation.  It  is  de.sei-ving  of  my  fol- 
:0\t  ing  remarks  for  future  referenc?  in 
i  iic  appropriate  committee. 

As  the  Appropriations  Committee  ha? 
n:)ied  at  page  8  of  its  report  on  tlie  bill: 

"rhe  pattern  of  payniem.^  closely  resemble.s 
!!ip  distribution  adopted  by  the  ConinK-.tee 
ii)  previous  appropriation  bills. 

As  one  who  had  a  di:-ect  hand  in  estab- 
lishing the  100  percent  and  90  percent  of 
entitlement  provisions  for  category  A — 
"on  base"  impaction — I  am  pleased  that 
these  rates  have  been  retained  in  the  first 
two  payment  stages  of  the  new  formula. 
Without  these  payment  rates,  school  dis- 
tricts with  large  category  A  em-oUments 
would  suffer  severe  financial  hardships. 
For  example,  in  the  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  pub- 
lic schools,  two  of  every  five  students  aie 
in  category  A.  Impact  aid  payments  for 
these  students  at  100  percent  of  entitle- 
ment constitute  26.7  percent  of  the  school 
district's  budget  for  the  1974-75  school 
year. 

My  puipose  in  speaking  today.  Mr. 
President,  is  not  to  take  issue  with  the 
impact  aid  payments  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  title  I 
of  tire  pending  bill.  The  committee  has 
done  the  best  it  could.  The  new  formula 
virtually  mandates  payments  thi'ough 
the  first  two  of  the  tiiree  payment  stages 
if  we  are  to  approach  the  aid  levels  of 
recent  yeais. 

I  do  want  to  call  attention  today  to  the 
fact  that  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974.  while  tlrey  maintain  the  100  and  90 
percent  priorities  for  category  A,  offer 
little  relief  for  school  districts  burdened 
with  large  numbers  of  militarj-  category 
B — off  base — pupils.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recognized  this  situation 
at  page  9  of  its  report  r.ith  this  state- 
ment: 

The  Coirimiitec  notes  that  the  new  im- 
pact aid  formula  appears  to  offer  llitle  relief, 
at  current  appvopriaiioii  levels,  for  school 
districts  with  large  n\inibe:-.s  of  category  3 
(b)  military  dependents.  Generally.  the~e 
drstrit-'is  >erve  large  military  installations 
which  heavily  impact  t:\  locnl  economies  and 
la.i  ba:ses.  The  I'.ew  law  wiU  geuerate  .a  i;c".v 
more  det&ilcd  base  for  clUsiLlying  itc.deui.i. 
"rue  Conimi'Liee  urges  the  Cummis.'sioncr  to 
review  and  ivi.'ilyr'ie  this  ncv  dr.ta  a;'.'-l.  If 
noce-cnry,  rc^-:  inmcnrt  lo.-muln  adju  tmehis 
or  Improvemc'i's  whleyi  nuiiht  be  in:td;.'  io 
iI'jC  br.'iis  l?.v.-. 

Over  the  past  10  fiscal  years.  ti:n  u.o'- 
mont  ra'.es  lor  cat-gory  B  rtudcnts  have 
fallen  fiom  100  to  63  percent.  I>i  the 
pending  bill,  the  fiscal  year  1976  ::;nynicnL 
ri'l;i  for  category  E  military  bt-vldi-nti;  v;U 
be  60  pcicent  oi  entitlement. 

Fi.-:ca!  year  1S66  was  the  last  vear  in 
v.}i:l1i  cr.'.egory  B  pa:-  raer.tr;  wcic  mads 
v.-.  100  percent  of  cniitleme.r «.  I  ask  u:ia:i- 
i.nou  .  consent  that  a  table  .■•Uoxriii?  ilie 
I  ayment  rates  fcr  category  B  iniiiiurj'- 
il:';:er.(ients  ,.llov,-ed  by  appropiisdion 
J  ;iii  iincc  fl-cal  year  1360  be  print:-'.;  t-t 
I  •»•"  ;;oin'i,  in  th'i  Record. 

Tiif  re  btli;g  nr  objection,  tj.p  table  w.-..'? 
ordered 'to  be  ].nn-i.ta  in  ihc  KECor.u  fs 
i   i'cwr: 

cxxr—     13:0  -  rnrt  IG 


Payments  for  categorp  B  miUtarj/  iepenients 
at  percentt  of  entitlement  indicated^ 

Fiscal  year: 

1966  _ - 

1987   

1968 

1969   1 

1970- 

1971    -. .— 

1973    

1974  -    

1975  ..    

1976 


100.0 
98.7 
98.0 
91.7 
84.7 
70.0 
73.0 
84,0 
68.0 
63.0 
60.0 


Before  Fi.scal  Year  1976,  the  authorizing 
legi^ilatlon  made  no  distinction  between  Cate- 
gory B  military  and  civilian  student"!.  For 
Fiscal  -year  1976,  the  first  two  stages  of  the 
new  paymeiit  formula  provide  60  percent  of 
entitlement,  for  B  military,  57  percent  for 
B  civilian  In-country  and  53  percent  for  B 
civilian  o\it-of -country. 

-Fiscal  Year  1970  was  the  first  year  In 
V, hiL-h  A-s  and  Bs  were  treated  separately  for 
prorating  annual  appropriations  which  fall 
Abort  of  the  total  required  to  make  payments 
.-u  full  entitlements.  This  was  accompUabed 
though  the  appropriation  process.  Separate 
treatment  of  A's  and  B's  for  proration  pur- 
po'--c.s  wa.s  incorporated  Into  the  Edticatlon 
.^ii.eudmenls  of  1974. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Some  may  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  question  of  miUtair 
B  payments  at  full  entitlement  should  be 
resolved  by  full  funduig  through  stage 
three  of  the  new  payment  formula.  That 
would  require  a  fiscal  year  1976  impact 
aid  apiiropriation  in  the  vicinity  of  $1.2 
billion  or  nearly  $500  million  more  than 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. Veto  questions  aside,  any  attempt 
to  add  $500  million  for  impact  aid  wovQd 
prompt  demands  for  compensating  In- 
c)-eases  in  appropriations  for  other  edu- 
cation programs.  I  will  not  strain  the 
(icdulity  of  my  colleagues  by  suggest- 
liiK  that  appropriations  for  other  edu- 
cation programs  be  redticed  to  permit 
impact  aid  funding  through  all  three 
payment  stages  of  the  new  fcrmtila. 
-  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  school  districts 
with  large  numbers  of  military  B's  have 
special  need  of  payments  at  100  percent 
of  entitlement.  In  response,  I  will  not 
repeat  the  cu.stomai-y  arguments  about 
tiie  rtlntively  greater  impaction  experi- 
enced by  these  districts  compared  with 
juri.;dicrions  such  as  nearby  Mont- 
gomery. Md..  find  Fairfax.  Va..  counties 
which  have  Ir.rtre  civilian  B  enrollments. 
It  would  heij',  though,  now-  tliat  the 
imojct  aiii  .studrjnt  population  has  been 
f^i  -f'Jcd  into  scver.tl  subcategories,  for  tlie 
U.t:  orice  of  Education  to  rea.ssess  the 
1.003  ilndin,!'.'  of  the  Batelle  Inslitule 
.'■iud.v.  Apart  from  the  new  impact  aid 
-f.rimula.  there  have  been  significant 
ch  rg;s  in  recent  years  in  ilie  composi- 
tion, ioca'ion  and  compensation  levels 
of  the  I'ederal  civilian  ar.d  inUitary  es- 
i-.oiishmenUs.  These  chanaes  warr;mt  ic- 
;;;^c.~-nicuts  of  relative  impaction  and 
ri.i  nerds  among  differeiit  cla.jse-;  of 
•  ■  liool  distiicts. 

Tho&e  familiar  with  Fedt^ral  impaclior. 
in  N(  iiocl  districts  servuiM  large  miUtary 
ii.Aallations  under-^tand  ihyt  ia  most 
c:,is»»s  there  are  difBcult  locui  tax  ba.se 
piOblcins.  In  Eellevue,  Nebr..  the  school 
district  has  the  lowest  tax  base  of  any 
of  the  297  school  districts  in  the  State 
ti^.at  -crve  kindoigarten  through  grade 


12.  The  local  mill  levy  Is  at  least  double 
the  State  average.  Per  pupil  expenditure 
Is  about  80  percent  of  the  average.  This 
situation.  I  believe,  is  fairly  typical  of 

hear'ly  impacted  districts  which  serve 
i    iJoSLiy  installations. 

New  data  on  student  pop'.ilations  and 
per  pupil  expenditures  are  being  gener- 
ated in  response  to  the  new  impact  aid 
payment  formula.  Within  the  next  year 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  have 
much  more  specific  information  than  is 
now  available  on  the  precLse  relations 
between  severe  military  impaction  and 
local  aid  needs. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  data  already 
available  indicate  that  costly  measure.'; 
would  not  be  required  to  provide  pay- 
ments at  100  percent  of  entitlements  for 
all  A's  and  for  all  militaiT  B's  in  the 
heavily  impacted  distncts. 

Dr.  Richard  Triplett,  who,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Bellevue  Pubhc  Schools  and  a  nationally 
recognized  authority  on  impact  aid,  pro- 
posed a  new  measure  of  heavy  mihtai'y 
impaction  in  testimony  on  April  9,  1975, 
before  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee.  This  measure 
would  identify  the  genuine  hardship  dis- 
tricts and  provide  Congress  with  choices 
in  setting  the  percentage  rate  at  whicii 
heavy  impaction  would  exist  for  purposes 
of  authorizing  full  payments  for  all  -A's 
and  for  military  B's. 

The  present  three-stage  pajmicnt  for- 
mula and,  imtil  i-ecently,  the  provisions 
of  appropriation  bills,  treat  Category  A 
impaction  .separately  from  Categorx'  B 
impaction.  Each  Category  B  pupil  is 
counted  as  one-half  of  an  A  pupil.  Or, 
it  takes  two  B's  to  equal  one  A.  Districts 
with  both  A's  and  B's  have  two  impaction 
rates.  An  individual  district  could  have  a 
high  A  rate  and  a  low  military  B  rate,  or 
vice-versa.  Generally,  the  districts  with 
large  A  populations  have  heavy  mUitary 
impaction,  while  mainly  B  districts  vary 
widely  hi  the  militaiy  and  civilian  char- 
acter of  impaction. 

In  Dr.  Triplett's  viev.-,  it  would  sei'.e 
the  Congress  better  il  heavy  military  im- 
paction were  reduced  to  one  rather  than 
two  measures.  He  has  pro:;osed  a 
sti^aightfoi-ward  combination  of  A's  and 
militai-y  B's  into  a  single  mcasme  of 
relative  impaction.  Each  miiitaiT  B  rupil 
would  continue  to  be  counted  as  one-half 
of  an  A  pupil.  Under  Dr.  Tripleti's  pro- 
posal a  school  district  vould  establi.-!i 
its  relative  impaction  rate  b"  obtaining 
the  :uim  of  its  A'.s  plus  oiie-hnlf  the  num- 
ber of  its  mil;tai-y  h's  and  dividing  that 
sum  by  total  pupil  enrollment.  Civili.'tn 
E's  w^uld  continue  to  receivf  payment.s 
accorriing  to  iJic  present  formula  as 
v>  oiiU'  milit -i! '  Ii".  in  di-stricts  which  could 
not  n!tft;&  li-.o  heavy  impaction  ueU. 

Tiie  next  quc.iiion  is  where  to  set  liu 
itlativc  ini]  .Ktion  laif  v.hich  would 
qualify  a  ;  choj!  di:  trict  for  full  payment 
for  all  As  and  fcr  military  Bs.  U.s;ng  data, 
provided  by  th.c  f.S.  Of^ce  of  Educaiion 
at  my  requcsi.  Dr.  Triplett  has  tound 
thai  lull  payment  for  .school  distiic.s 
down  to  relati'.e  impaction  rates  a?  lo'v 
as  25  perco.t  would  .-"-nount  to  an  esti- 
mated addition:!  cost,  ol  slitililly  les.s  ilia:i 
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S5  million  In  fiscal  year  1976.  That 
amount  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
impact  aid  appropriation  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
ijending  bill. 

Based  on  current  data,  only  91  of  the 
more  than  4,500  school  districts  partici- 
pi.tiiig  in  the  Impact  «id  program  have  a 


relative  Impaction  rate 
more.  A  much  more  str  ngent 
rate  would  Involve  on 
trlcts.  Again,  we  are  dealing 
segments  of  the  whole-l-betw 
percent  of  the 

I  ask  unanimous  conlent 
showing  the  number  oi 


of  25  percent  or 

40  percent 

43  school  dis- 

wlth  small 

een  1  and  2 

particlp4ting  districts, 

that  a  table 
school  districts. 


R«l:!tJve  impact 


>0  petcent  or  nwr« 

35  to  39  parcMt 

30io34peretiit 

2l)lo29percenL 


JOm . 


Mr.  HRUSKV  Senators  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  luunes  of  the  29 
Stotes  with  school  districts  having  the 
relative  Impaction  rates  shown  In  this 
table,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  listing  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(.UMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  REl  ATlVt  IMPACTIOii 
RATES  INDICATED 

lEsamiM  (or  Ibcal  ytar  1976| 


States  with  school 

districts  having      40  percfijit     35  to 

25  percent  or  or  more      perci 

more  relative  (N  -  43)       (N 

impaction 


30  to  34  25  to  29 
t  percent  percent 
)      (N^IS)        (N=21) 


Stales  with  school 

dntricts  hMini     MpwcMl  3Sto39  30to34  25(o29 

ZSptrcMtor           ormor*  ptfcont  n«re»fil  parcont 

•norertMlM            (N=«)  7n=9)  (N»18)  (N=21) 


Nebraska 

Nevada .. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico...  . 

New  York 

North  Dakota.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota.... 

Tews 

Virginia 

Washington 


Alaska 

Arizona 

CalitarnJa „„. 

Colorido 

Connocticut...... 

Idaho 

Illinois.......... 

Indiam . 

Kansas.  ..„._„ 

Maine ..._ 

MassKhuseiis 

MicMpn 

Mmiiosota....... 

*Mss($sippi„...„ 
Missoiin.....„_ 

Montana , 


1 


a ■ 

2"™""!!!. 

2 

1  _ 

1  . 
1 , 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Detail 
school  districts  in  all  29 
In  a  more  extensive  tat(e 
mous  consent  that  this 
in  the  Record  following 

The  PRESIDING   __^ 
Objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


2  1 

1  _ 


1 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  _ 
been  speaking  on  behalf 
districts  In  the  United 
than  91  If  the  Senate 
tive  action  permits  full 
a  rela^ve  impaction  rate 
percent.  But  these  few 


EXHIBIT  1 
INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  RELATIVE  IMPACTION  RA 
RELATIVE  IMPACTION  OF  40 


Fun  entitlement 


Di!>lricl 


Percent  impact 


3(a)     3(b)  militaiy 


Difference 

between  60 

and  109 

percent  for 

3(b)  military 


AUska 80 

Yuma,  Ariz ...  57 

Klamath  Trinity,  Calil .......  60 

AtvMaler,  Calif ......^  42 

Herlong.  Calif ^  40 

Ailelanlo,  Calif ...„  91 

Wheatland.  Calif .;  gJ 

Wheatland  University  High  School, 

Calif ....* ..  69 

Muroc,  Calil .'  71 

Center.  Calif '  $1 

iidkis,  Calif ,  loo 

ri  Pj'o  County  Colo 40 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho..' 44 

rtoilh  Chicago,  III ^  48 

H.intoul.  Ill 5« 

Mu^coulah,  III ""^  83 

(ort  Leavenworth,  Kans 100 

Junction  City,  Kans 4g 

Limestone,  Maine ^  62 

Winter  Harbour,  Maine ^  4g 

A/ei,  Mass ..__i  61 

Rudyard,  Mich ........j  67 

Waynesvillt.  Mo .^  u 


}27,428.880 
384,864 
418, 418 
624. 178 
87,912 
766,094 
856,781 

414. 352 
1, 692, 331 

336,470 
2,054,850 
1,038,811 

808,68? 
1,179,988 

927, 141 
1.563.997 
1.548,089 
1, 689, 695 

663,602 

49,000 

1,695,628 

<1«,448 

i.mau 


$9,200 

982 

2.286 

200,709 

977 

25,  308 

18, 454 

16.  750 

7.051 

22.506 

8,219 

112.747 

102, 933 

14,  553 

138, 189 

62,069 

1,8% 

408,  470 

6,260 

1,65? 

65, 183 

6,867 

161,036 


$r680 
.193 
914 

80,  ?83 
391 

10.  1?3 
7.  ,182 

6.  700 

2.820 

9.002 

3.  288 

45. 099 

41,173 

6.821 

5b.  276 

24.  828 

758 

1S3.  388 

2,504 

661 

26,  073 

2,747 

64,414 


Knob 
Belle 
Mine 


Belle\  je 


Dougl  s, 
White  Ri 


Delval  e, 
Randc  ph 


Lackl, 

Fort 

Oak 

Meti 
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Jn'iiz  2r,  1975 


the  niunber  of  States  anc 
additional  costs  involved 
paction  rates  ranging  froifi 
cent  be  printed   at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ject|on 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follow.s: 


the  estimated 

It  relative  im- 

25  to  40  per- 

point  in   the 

the   table 
in  the  Record. 


E';tim,iled  added  costs  for  fu 
year  197e 


I  payinenls  in  fiscal 


Number  of 

districts 

(cumulative) 


Number  ut 

States 

(cumulative) 


3(a) (now  at 

90  percent) 

(cumulative) 


3(b)  mill 
(now  a 
perc 
(curiiulatLe) 


43 
52 
70 
91 


19 
21 
27 
29 


None 

None 

$159,035 

882, 653 


$1,  886, 
2.02iB, 
3,111. 
4, 095, 


IGl 
175 
185 
02 


for  individual 

tates  are  shown 

I  ask  unani- 

able  be  printed 

my  remarks. 

OFflCER.  Without 


will  suffer  the  most  from 
appropriations  by  the 
sion  of  Impact  aid  for  _  . 
and  the  extension  of  aid 
live  In  public  housing. 

Predominantly  civilian 
still  weigh  heavily  in  the  . 
gram.  In  some  Instances 
may  gain  at  the  expense  . 
experience   most  severely 
Federal  impaction  Co 
when  it  passed  Public 

My   purpose   In  _^. 
have  been  served,  Mr 
Labor  and  Public 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
beyond  the  rough-cut 
presented  to  assess 
tion   situation   of   the 
serving  large  numbers  of 
pendents. 


he  dilution  of 

provi- 

civlban  Impaction 

to  pupils  who 


coi  itlnued 


(f 
J  t 
Congri  iss 

Lai  17 
speakli  ig 


Pn  isident. 


fd  r 


Pfesident,  I  have 

only  91  school 

States — or  less 

later  legisla- 

1  ayment  only  at 

higher  than  25 

school  districts 


spe  ;ial 


•f  ( 


n 


It  would  appear  in  or 
legislative  action  to  adjust 
formula  to  meet  the 
these  districts,  if  further 
roborates  Dr.  Triplett's  flntings 
niunber  of  school  districts 
military    impaction    and 
amounts  involved  are  alnjost 
against  the  total  size  of 
program. 


:S  INDICATED  (ESTIMATED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975) 
PERC(NT  OR  MORE  (N=43) 


Full  entitlement 


U.ti.'t 


Peiceiit  impact 


3(a)     3(b)  mill  ary 


North  Hanover, 
Eaton  Town 
North  rn 
Gallui  Ml 
Berna  \\' 
Broyti  n. 
Vamci  sa 
Ryal, 
Dougl 
White 
Kitlee 


oster,  Mo 

Nebr 

ICo.,  Nev 

N.J 

.N.J 

Burlington.  N.J. 
cKinley,  N.  Mex. 

illo,  N.  Mex 

Okla.. 

,Okla 

ikia -....  . 

,S.  Dak 

iver,  S.  Dak 

Tex 

,Tex.... ; 

Field,  Tex 

d,  Tex 

m  Houston,  Tex 

rbour.  Wash 

I  Lake.  Wash..     . 


H 


62 
51 
40 
77 
46 
44 
61 
44 
55 
44 
68 
79 
42 
43 
58 
94 
99 
82 
42 
56 


$5:2.265 

3, 167,  726 

329,  729 

955, 096 

887,  792 

884, 303 

4.  034, 446 

658, 898 

41,  998 

23, 958 

27,  706 

1,811.390 

139,014 

2, 197, 144 

1,059,996 

1, 061,  521 

768, 549 

994, 535 

836,119 

687,526 


$69. 

,116, 

5, 


1 
1. 

7o, 

1.255, 

203 

13, 

3, 

7, 

445, 

52, 


roi.ii.. 

I'ercsnt  ot  3(1))  niilitary. 


69,557,983        4,717,108 


Tot,il 
(cumulative) 


$1,886,961 
2,028,07n 
3, 270, 42n 
4, 978, 355 


s  chool  districts 

h  ipact  aid  pro- 

hese  districts 

those  which 

the   kind   of 

envisioned 

874  In  1950. 

today  will 

.  if  the 

Welfare  Committee 

Edi  cation  will  go 

ar  Eilysls  I  have 

precise  ly  the  impac- 

scliool   districts 

military  de- 


tlie 


to  consider 

the  payment 

needs  of 

analysis  cor- 

that  the 

with  heavy 

the    dollar 

negligible 

Impact  aid 


Difference 

between  60 

and  100 

percent  for 

3(b)  military 


157 
292 

168 


11,  886 


ion 

144 


9,931 
1.Q21 


575 
)89 
533 
116 
553 
)11 
)43 
148 
197 
125 
77 
143 


$27,  663 
446,517 

2  067 
4,754 

11.240 
7,253 

3  973 
408 
630 
436 
213 

30,  566 

261 

.S02,  764 

81,217 

5,379 

1,559 

3,130 

178, 071 

21, 137 

l,l8G,9Sl 
1. 886. 951 
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Uistiict 


Percent 
impact 


Fui,  entitlement 
3(a)     3(b)  military 


RpLitive  impaction  of  35  percent  to  39 
percent  (N  =9): 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colo 

Oscoda,  Mich.. 

Big  Piiiey,  Mo 

Lakehirrst,  H.J 

Tularos,  H.  Mex 

Greasy,  Okia 

Pleasant  Grove.  OkIa 

Stoney  Point,  Okla 

Hebo,  Oreg .  . . 

Total ...  

Additional  amou.nf  for  100  percent 
funding  of  3(b)  military 

Relative  impaction  ol  30  pcice<.t  lo  34 
percent  (N^18): 

Coronado,  Calif . 

Seeley.  Calif 

Ocean  Vie*/,  Calif 


37 
38 
39 
35 
35 
35 
36 
39 
38 


34 
34 

34 


$728,313 
776,530 


255.256 
282, 242 
46,454 
40, 776 
16, 001 
27,801 

2, 173,  373 


491, 092 
92.18!, 

342,  Wj 


$192. 651 

99. 570 

8.880 

40.003 

7,237 
516 

1  032 
516 

2  383 

i't't.  788 


231.373 

2.845 

53.780 


Difitience 
between  60 
pcicoalaad 
lOOpHcnt 
funding  for 
3(b)  milHsry 
and  3(a)  at 
100  percent 


$77,060 

39.829 

3.552 

16,001 

2,895 

206 

413 

206 

953 


Diiliitl 


Percent 
tin  pact 


Full  er.titieir.ent 
3(a)     3(b>  niliUiy 
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Oiffe'erKe 
between  60 
perteiil  ard 
100  peiceit 
funding  for 
Xb)  military 
and  3(a)  at 
lUO  peiient 


141,115 
141.115 


m  658 

1,138 

21,512 


Warner,  Calif 

Monterey  Peninsula,  Calit 

Sierra  Sands,  Calif 

Grolan,  Com. 

North  Chicago  Comoi.,  Ill 

Highwood-Highland,  III 

Maconaqnah,  Ind 

Biloxi,  Miss . 

Hardin.  Mont 

CSD  NO  Town  ot  P,  N.Y 

Altus,  OHa 

Burkbuniett,  Tex 

Coopeiias  Cove.  Tei 

Piince  George  Co.,  Va. 

Coliiiiibia,  Wash 

Total  

Addrtioiial  amount  tor  3(b}  military  at 
lOOpeicei.t... 

AddrtionjI  dniouiit  tor  3(a)  at  100  per- 
cent.. 


34 

32 
34 
32 
30 
33 
34 
31 
33 
34 
32 
33 
31 
31 
34 


$20,563 

3.450,477 

1,499.356 

1,599.134 

555,422 

452,474 

639,276 

1.040,444 

205,916 

M03,176 

'621,761 

:  457, 702 

>  19, 795 

785.301 

45,584 


$1. 5<2  $633 

513, 02«  205.211 

4.795  1.918 

178,107  71,243 

3.986  1,594 

S.4H  3,366 

55.732  22.293 

193,131  77,252 

527  2n 

€9,003  27.601 

350.428  -202,347 

166,(27  >  112, 101 

794.577  319,810 

10,622  32,^43 

518  2C7 


13.421,843         2,;(«,276  1,242.344 


I  083,3C9 
159, 035 


••  90  percent  funding  for  3(3)  under  current  law. 


Districts 


Peicent 
impact 


Full  ciuitn-meiit 


Relative  fmpaction  of  25  to  29  percent 
(N=21): 

Buena.Ariz.. 27 

Lompoc,  Calif 29 

Mortoo  Valley,  Calif 28 

Oceanside,  Calif 26 

RairtDiil;  TewKhip,  III _.  28 

Helton,  Mo 28 

GUsfOw,  Mont 29 

Si  Ignacius.  MonL 25 

Portsmouth,  N.H 25 

Pemberten,  N.i 26 

AlanHOrdo,  N.  Mex 26 

BloamMdrN.  Mex 27 

Minot.  N.  Dak 2S 


y») 


•■  192, 839 

2. 173, 059 

'849,630 

1 1, 268. 157 

'359,844 

1591,666 

238,257 

'71.582 

!  1.277,095 

'  1, 600, 579 

11,024,790 

332,836 

1,237,036 


3(H) 

militaiy 


Difference 

batween 

too  percent 

a  Id  60  percent 

for  3(b) 

military 

and  100  percent 

and  90  percent 

for  3(a) 


Disiin.1'. 


$63,  ?59 

246.  -iSe 

443,  934 

788,695 

64,  876 

119,181 

1.632 

1,245 

U6,615 

380,090 

171,713 

1,052 

10,395 


'44,588 

98, 742 

264,937 

'U2,293 

i61.»34 

106,839 

653 

'7,656 

'188^355 

'312,094 

•  171. 165 

421 

4,158 


Percent 
impact 


Full  entitlement 


3(a) 


,3(b) 
mSitary 


OifTerence 

between 

lOOptfcenl 

and  60  Mroent 

for  3(b) 

military 

and  100  percent 

and  90  percent 

for  3(<i) 


Carnetie,  Okla 27            114,644  $514 

Gracwnont,  Okla 26             37,163  1032 

Picker  Cardin,  Okla 29            113,556  'S3l 

Quapaw,  Okla 29             88,401  511 

Burns  Flat.  Okla 27             76,173  W7 

6raham,0ftto 27            27,872  1,032 

lwKa«CaM»,OMa 29            26,914  1,121 

Flour  Bluff, Tex 26           421,947  j|533 

ToUl .^^. 12,124,040  2, 460^794 

AdditioMl  amount  for  3(b)  at  100  p«fMiit _  914^317 

AdditKMial  amount  for  3(a)  at  100  percwit. 723.(18  "1™! 

Total 1,707,935 


206 

413 
212 
204 
391 
413 
44« 
.813 


1.707.935 


<  90  percent  funding  for  3(a)  under  current  law. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  before  us  today  Is  the 
"Education  Division  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1976."  Tt^  bill 
represents  the  first  1976  appropriations 
bill  to  reach  the  Senate  floor.  Tradition- 
ally a  part  of  the  annual  HEW/Labor 
appropriations  bill,  education  was  "spun 
off"  this  year  so  as  to  allow  local  and 
State  school  administrators  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  how  much  money  they 
will  receive  before  school  begins  this  fall. 
My  purpose  in  rising  to  speak  on  this  bill 
is  to  inform  this  body  of  the  relationship 
between  this  act  and  tlae  authority  set 
forth  by  the  concurrent  resolution  on  tlie 
budget. 

This  year's  education  bill,  coupled  with 
last  year's  advance  funding  for  1976,  will 
provide  approximately  $7.68  billion  in 
1976  budget  authority. 

The  admiiistration's  budget  request 
for  education  in  fiscal  year  1976  was  $6.1 
billion.  The  education  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
calls  for  $7.68  billion.  Consequently,  the 
bill  before  us  exceeds  the  President's  re- 
quest for  education  moneys  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion. However,  the  bill  is  well  within  the 
level  of  budget  authority  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  218,  to  which  tlie 
Senate   agreed   on   May    14.    1975.   The 


point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
this  bill  Is  not  a  budget-buster.  Tlie  bill 
slmidy  represents  the  rearrangement  of 
priorities  by  the  Congress.  Finttaer,  the 
level  of  spendlnsr  as  proposed  in  this  bill 
will  help  meet  the  objective  which  this 
appropriation  Is  designed  to  accom- 
plish—that of  a  well-educated  citizenry. 

This  bill  does  not  represent  a  "fat" 
budget  for  educatkm.  The  President's 
budget  request  proposed  an  abacAute  dol- 
lar cut  of  $900  million  from  the  1975 
spending  levels — of  this,  $400  million 
represents  cuts  to  impact  aid.  HiIs  am- 
tinuing  policy  of  the  executive  branch  to 
exclude  adequate  requests  for  Impact  aid 
witliin  the  education  appropriations  bill 
has  gone  on  long  enough.  As  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  stated,  for  the  most 
part,  the  President's  budget  requests 
were  either  unrealistic  or  insufficient. 

Therefore,  with  this  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  education 
bill  which  is  realistic  and  adequate  to 
provide  a  sti-ong  educational  system  at 
all  levels,  as  well  as  remaining  within 
the  confines  of  the  concm-rent  resolution 
on  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  f  I'om  Secretary 
Weinbergfer  to  me  on  H.R.  5901. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Rtcobd,  as 
follows: 

The  Sbcsetart  or  HEAi,nR, 

Education,  axu  Wbltabk. 
Waihington,  DJS^  June  2t,  1973. 
Ron.  Hugh  Scott. 
Minority  Leader, 
V.8.  Senate. 
Wathingtoa.  D.C. 

Okmm.  SEifATOB  Scott:  This  letter  Is  to  ejc- 
prew  my  strong  opposition  to  HJL  6901. 
making  education  ai^roprlatlcms  for  FT 
1976.  At  a  time  when  the  country  U  begin- 
ning to  get  some  good  economic  news  Indi- 
cating that  we  are  starting  to  make  some 
headway  against  lunation,  the  Senate  ha? 
tinder  consideration  a  highly  Inflationary 
bm  of  almost  $8  billion,  an  excess  of  $1.5 
bilUon  over  the  President's  request. 

If  this  measure  InvolTing  a  more  than  25'';, 
increase  over  the  budget  is  adopted.  I  will 
certainly  recommend  a  veto  to  the  President. 
This  is  a  course  of  action  I  will  talce  with 
regret,  for  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  a 
separate  education  bUl  this  year  was  to 
speed  up  enactment  of  appropriations  for 
State  and  local  educational  programs.  If  so 
much  money  is  put  in  the  biU  that  the 
President  has  uo  choice  other  than  to  veto 
It.  we  will  have  deprived  the  State  and  local 
educators  of  their  abiUty  to  know  the  level 
of  Federal  assistance  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  to  plan  effectively  for  the  next  school 
year. 

The  excessive  funding  level  provided  for  ;a 
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thia  bin  is  the  result  of  perpetuating  many 
marginal,  duplicative  or  Ineffective  aspects 
of  Federal  programs.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommendation for  Impact  aid  alone  Is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  and  in- 
.  ludes  funding  for  the  first  time  for  children 
living  in  public  housing.  Instead  of  improv- 
ins  a  program  which  many  studies  suggest 
hns  relatively  little  economic  Justiflcatlon. 
ihe  Committee  has  instead  increased  its 
innds  and  expanded  its  scope.  The  Commit- 
tee bill  would  also  perpetuate  many  of  the 
older  student  assistance  programs  while  si- 
multaneously funding  the  new  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  and  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  which  were  designed 
to  supplant  these  older  programs. 

In  addition,  funds  for  emergency  school 
desegregation  assistance  have  been  included 
at  the  same  level  as  in  past  years,  although 
the  Incidence  of  new  court-ordered  and  vol- 
untary desegregation  plans  has  decreased 
substantially.  Numerous  additional  programs. 
Including  land  grant  college  aid,  college  li- 
brary support,  equipment  programs,  and 
others,  would  under  the  Committee  bill  con- 
tinue to  dole  out  marginal  amounts  of  funds 
to  their  need  for  support.  The  bill  under- 
scores the  apparent  Impossibility  of  termi- 
nating any  Federal  program  once  it  gets 
started. 

I  would  \»rge   the  Senate   to  reject   the 
Committee  blU  and  amend  it  to  the  levels 
requested  by  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspab  Weinberger. 

Secretary. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  ShaU  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLlTRE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stsvsns)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I.  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Auj»>.  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BxNTscM),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CiuxsTON) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Okavkl)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ha«t)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskeu).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeb),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son*, and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  B.*yH>  is  absent  on 
o£Bcial  business. 

I  also  annoimced  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston  •  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker >. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ponc». 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen",  the  Senator  from  Oregon    (Mr. 


om  North  Caro- 

Senator  from  Ne- 

he  Senator  from 

MATHjAst,  the  Senator 

' ,  and  the  Sen- 

Tafti   are  neces- 


.  Stev  ins 


Hatfield  > ,  the  Senatoijfr 
Una  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the 
vada   (Mr.  Lax  alt). 
Maryland   (Mr, 
from  Alaska  (Mr. 
ator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce 
voting,    the    Senator 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  Jfrom 
Hatfield)  would  each 

The  result  was  anrjounced 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


that,  if  present  and 

from    Ohio    (Mr. 

Oregon  (Mr. 

"yea." 

I — yeas   64. 


(Rollcall  Vote  NJ.  258  Leg] 
YEAS- 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary 

W.     Muskie 

Beall 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bellmen 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bideu 

HoUings 

Packwoocl 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

Huddlsstor 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Percy 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Jackson 

Randolph 

BjTd.  Robert  c.  Javits 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Roth 

Case 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Long 

Scott,  Hugh 

Churcb 

Magmison 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Culver 

McClellan 

Stone 

Dole 

McGovern 

Symington 

Domenicl 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Williams 

t'ord 

Morgan 

Young 

Oleun 

Moss 

NAYI&— 

o 

Bartleti 

Gam 

Scott. 

Brock 

Goldwater 

WUliam  L. 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Proxmire 

Tower 

Faimin 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING 

A  LIVE  PAIR. 

PREVIOUSLY  RE( 

ORDED— 1 

McClure 

against. 

NOT  VOTIN 

5—02 

Allen 

Hart,  Philir 

A.   Montoya 

Baker 

Haskell 

Stennis 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Kenned V 

Taft 

Fong 

Laxalt 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Hansen 

McOee 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  590 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr 
unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
necessary  technical  an< 
tions  in  the  engrob.->rr«e 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeifed 

Mr.    MAGNUSON. 
move  to  reconsider  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON. 
move    that    the    Senat 
amendments  and 
witli  the  House  of 
disagreeing  vote  therec^i 
Chair  be  authorized  to 
ferees  on  the  part  of 

The  motion  was 
Presiding  Officer  appoirj^ed 
SON,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr 
LINGS.   Mr.    Eagleton. 
Chiles.  Mr.  McClfllan 
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AS 


»  was  passed. 

President,  I  ask 

thit  the  Secretary 

to  make  any 

clerical  correc- 

it  of  the  Senate 

OFFICER.  Without 

B  [r.    President.    I 
\  ote  by  which  the 

1  love  to  lay  that 

on  the  table  was 

nil- 


President,    I 
insist    on    its 
requ*it  a  conference 
Representatives  on  tlie 
and  that  the 
ppoint  the  con- 
Senate. 

to,  and  the 

Mr.  Magnu- 

]  toBERT  C.  Byrd 

Mr.  Hol- 

VIr.    Bayh.    Mr. 

VI  r.  Brooke,  Mr. 


Case.     Mr.    Fong.    Mr. 
ScHWEiKER.  and  Mr.  Yoiti 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STRATEGIC  ENERGY 
OP  1975 


li  ESERVES  ACT 


OFF]  CER 


th> 
agr  'ed 


Mm  TOYA, 


titi ; 


poies 
1 econo  nv 


w  11 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
to   the   consideration   ol 
252,  S.  677,  and  that  it  be 
Senate  and  made  the 

The  PRESIDING 
will  state  the  bill  by 

The  assistant  legislati\}e 
follows : 

A   bill    (S.   677)    to 
Energy  Reserve  Offlce  Ui  th 
AdmiuLstration,  to  create  a 
reserve    to   minimize   the 
ruptlons  or  reductions  ol 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded 
bill  which  had  been  ., 
Committee  on  Interior  _ 
fairs  with  an  amendment 
after  the  enacting  clause 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  . 
tegic  Energy  Reserves  Act 
TITLE  I— GENERAL 

Sec.    101.    Findings. — (a) 
hereby  determines  that — 

1 1 )  the  Nation's  increasir  j 
foreign   energy   sources 
threat  to  the  Nation's 
well-being; 

(2)  there  is  a  continuing 
ports  of  energy  supplies 
interruption    or    reduction 
economic  reasons; 

(3)  such  Interruptions  or 
have  a  disruptive  economic 
hardship  for  million  of 

(4)  there  is  a  clear  need 
impact  of  such  Interrupti 
through  the  establishment 
tern  of  strategic  energy 

Sec.    102.    D£Claration 
hereby  declared  to  be  the 

States  to  create  over  a  pi 

and  to  maintain  thereafter, 
reserves  In  storage  capable 
ergy  Imports  for  at  least 
to  reduce  the  impact  of 
ductlons  in  imports  of 
TITLE  II— STRATEGIC 

SYSTEM 

Sec.    201.    Generai. 
order  to  protect  the  United 
against  interruptions  In 
to  provide  adequate  energy 
national   security   purposes 
created    a    strategic    energy 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as 
those  fuels  .subject  to  the  ^ 
Act  which  shall  be  composed 

( 1 )  national  strategic 

(2)  regirmal   petroleum 
and 

(3 1  such  other  componen 
as  may  be  authorized  by 

(b)  There  shall  be  ,1 

eral  Energy  Administration 
ers^y  Reserve  Office  ( hereinaf ttr 

the  "Office").  The 

eral  Energy  Administration 
ferred    to    as    the 
through  the  Offlce  shall 
over   the   establishment, 
replenishment  of  the  strategl ; 
Hvstem  provided  for  in  this 

(r)  As  used  in  this  Act, 
oil"  riieaus  a  mi.Nture  of  hy 


President,  I  ask 

he  Senate  turn 

Calendar  No. 

laid  before  the 

pending  business. 

The  clerk 


estaflish  a  Strategic 
Federal  Energy 
strategic  energy 
i  mpact  of   Inter- 
energy   imports, 


;o  consider  the 

rept>rted  from  the 

Insular  Af- 

to  strike  out  all 

and  insert  the 


cltfcd  as  the  "Stra- 
1975". 

P|tOVISIONS 

The    Congress 


ene  -gy 


tl  e 


:  eneri  y 


Cont  ress. 


establlE  led 


Administr  ,tor 


"Adminis  ;rator 


I  Act, 


Stevens,    Mr. 
iG  conferees  on 


clei-k  read  a.s 


dependence  on 
a  significant 
security,  and 


danger  that  im- 

be  subject  to 

for   political   or 


to  IS 


eductions  would 
effect,  creating 
Americans;  and 

to  minimize  the 
or  reductions 
a  national  sys- 
'  reserves. 

o  ■    Policy. — ^It   is 

pol  cy  of  the  United 

perlo  1  of  seven  years, 

strategic  energy 

>f  replacing  en- 

nin<  ty  days  in  order 

int(  rruptions  or  re- 

eneri  y  supplies. 

ENfRGY  RESERVE 


Prov  [SIONS.- 


(a)    In 

States  economy 

imports  and 

inventories  for 

there   is  hereby 

reserve    system 

system")  for 

p  ovisions  of  thi? 

)t— 

reserves: 
odiict   re.'-evvfs; 


i  of  the  system 


ill  the  Fed- 
Strategic  En- 
referred  to  as 
of  the  Fed- 
herelnafter  re- 
")    acting 
authority 
and 
energy  reserve 


exi  rcise 

mt  nagement, 


tie 


term  "crude 
rocarbons  that 
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existed  in  liquid  phase  In  underground  res- 
ervoh-s  and  remains  liquid  at  atmospheric 
pressure  after  passing  through  surface  sep- 
arating facilities. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "re- 
fined petroleum  products'  means  gasoline, 
•laphtha,  kerosene,  distillates,  refined  lubri- 
cating oils,  and  diesel  fuel. 

le)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  -residual 
fuel  oil"  means  those  fuel  oils  commonly 
Unown  as  ASTM  Giades  No.  5  and  No.  6  fuel 
oils,  heavy  diesel,  Navy  Special,  Bunker  C 
and  all  other  fuel  oils  whi<-h  have  a  50  per- 
cent boiling  point  over  700  degrees  Fahren- 
heit in  the  ASTM  D8G  standard  distillation 
test. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  Act.  ihe  term  "import- 
er" means  any  person  that  owns  at  the  first 
place  of  storage  any  crude  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum product,  or  residus.1  Tiiel  oil  brought 
into  the  United  States. 

(g)  As  tised  in  this  Act.  the  term  "refiner" 
means  any  firm  that  owns,  operates,  or  con- 
trols the  operations  of  one  or  more  refineries. 

(h)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "person" 
means  any  individual,  firm,  estate,  trust,  sole 
proprietorship,  partnership,  association,  com- 
pany, Joint-venture,  corporation,  govern- 
mental unit  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  a 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  institution, 
and  includes  any  officer,  director,  owner,  or 
duly  authorized  representative  thereof. 

Sec.  202.  National  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
serves.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  created  national  strategic  euergj'  reserves, 
which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil  stored  In 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations,  or 
otherwrise. 

(b)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  maintain  thereafter,  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
\'olume  of  crude  oil  imports  Into  the  United 
States  for  three  consecutive  months. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
base  period  for  determining  the  volume  of 
crude  oil  Imports  for  three  consecutive 
months  shall  be  those  three  consecutive 
months  in  the  preceding  twenty-four  months 
in  which  import  levels  were  the  highest, 
which  volume  shall  be  recomputed  annually. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  in  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  place  in  storage,  transport,  or  ex- 
change : 

( 1 )  crude  oil  prodticed  from  Federal  lands, 
including  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law; 

(2)  crude  oU  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
entitled  as  royalty  from  future  production 
upon  Federal  lands,  including  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  and 

(3)  crude  oil  acquired  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise. 

(e)  In  order  to  commence  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reserves  authorized  by.sub.sec- 
tlon  (b)  hereof  as  promptly  as  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  the  uti- 
lization of  existing  storage  capacity  for  that 
purpose  and  shall  place  in  storage: 

(1)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
oil  required  to  be  stored  within  eighteen 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  not  less  thrai  25  per  centum  of  the  oil 
required  to  be  stored  within  thi-ee  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
oil  required  to  be  stored  within  five  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  attainment  of  the  storage  schedule,  re- 
quired by  this  section,  within  the  times 
specified  therein,  will  have  substantial  ad- 
verse economic  impacts  or  if  the  necessary 
storage  capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oil  to 
be  stored  are  temporarUy  unavaUable,  he 
may,  after  providing  Congress  wtlh  a  Justi- 


fication therefor,  delay  the  attainment  of 
required  storage  levels  for  up  to  six  months. 
Thereafter,  the  AdmUiistrator  may  further 
delay  the  attainment  of  required  storage 
schedule  provided  that — 

( 1 )  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
is  submiiied  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Each  House  then  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to. disapprove  of  such  action  within  sixty 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  pursuant 
to  liie  procedures  provided  for  in  sections 
906ia),  (b).  and  (c),  908,  909,  910,  911,  912. 
and  913  of  title  ■■">,  United  Slates  Code,  except 
lliat  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(A)  any  reference  in  such  sections  to  "re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
i-clcrei;ce  to  "petroleum  storage  schedule", 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  mean 
the  storage  schedule  tequired  by  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  such  sixty  day  review  period  shaU  be- 
gin when  such  action  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
both  Hou.ses  of  the  Congress  together  with 
the  specific  action  proposed  a  finding  and 
rfljort.   which  shall  contain  the  following: 

(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  action; 

(B)  the  prices  of  imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of 
enei-gy  that  are  in  fact  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

(C)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action 
upon  domestic  pi-oduction,  consumption,  and 
imports  of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  and 
forms  of  energy. 

Sec.  203.  Regional  Petroleum  Product 
Reserves. —  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  created  regional  petroleum  product 
reserves  which  shall  consist  of  refined  pe- 
troleum products  or  residual  fuel  oil  stored 
in  tanks,  natural  geological  formations  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  these  reserves  is  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  interruptions  or  re- 
ductions in  imports  of  energy  supplies  in 
any  region  of  the  United  States  wherein 
limitations  in  the  capacity  or  capabilities 
of  refineries,  delivery  systems,  or  other  fac- 
toi-s  preclude  the  attainment  of  such  a  re- 
duction by  the  storage  of  crude  oil  alone. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  witliln  five 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  maintain  thereafter,  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves  in  any  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  Defense  District  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "PAD  District")  wherein  more 
than  25  per  centum  of  demand  for  residual 
fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product 
has  been  met  by  imports  during  the  preced- 
ing twenty-four-month  period.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  accumulate  and  thereafter 
maintain  in  storage  In  the  PAD  District  in 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations,  or 
otherwise  a  reserve  for  each  such  commodity 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  the  highest  level 
of  imports  for  three  consecutive  months  for 
such  ccHnmodity  into  that  PAD  District  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twenty-four  months, 
which  level  .shaU  be  computed  annually. 
Such  reserves  shall  be  available  for  distri- 
bution according  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  title  m  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Adftiinistrator  may  place  in  stor- 
age crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  in  substitution  for 
all  or  part  of  the  volume  of  any  commodity 
required  to  be  stored  in  the  regional  petro- 
leum product  reserves  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  suijsection  (c)  of  this  section  if 
he  finds  that  such  substitution  is  necessary 
or  desirable  for  purposes  of  economy,  effi- 
ciency, or  for  other  reasons  and  may  be 
made  without  delaying  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affecting  the  fulflilmeut  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
scr\'es  as  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  tills 
.section.  Pilor  to  making  any  such  substitu- 
tion  the   Administrator   shall    transmit   his 


finding  to  the  Congress  together  with  a 
description  of  the  substitution  to  be  made 
and  specifying  the  date  on  which  It  is  to 
commence.  Sucli  substitution  may  com- 
mence oji  tha  date  .>pecifted  by  the  Admin- 
istrator but  ill  no  case  -ooner  than  the  clo.':e 
01  the  e.trlie-t  period  which  begins  after  tiie 
submission  of  the  Administrator's  finding  i:t 
the  Congress  and  which  includes  at  least 
thirty  days  during  which  the  Hou.se  was  in 
session  and  at  least  thirty  days  during 
whicn  the  Senate  was  in  session." 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  in  this 
section  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
place  in  storage,  transport,  or  exchange 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  acquired  by  piu-chase.  ex- 
change, or  otherwise. 

If)  ii  the  .Administrator  .-letermine-  ilmt 
the  hitaniineni  of  the  stor.^M  schedule,  it- 
qui'cd  by  this  section,  within  the  times  .spe.?- 
ificd  liitrein.  will  have  substantial  ad\xT.-3 
economic  impacts  or  if  the  necessary  stora^'e 
capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  or  reilned  petroletun  products  to  be  stort-d 
aie  temijorarlly  unavailable,  he  mav,  after 
providing  Congress  with  a  Justification  therc- 
lor.  delay  the  attainment  of  required  storage 
levels  lor  up  to  six  months.  Thereafter,  the 
Administrator  may  further  delay  the  attain- 
ment of  Hie  required  storage  schediUe  pro- 
vided tliat — 

( 1 1  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be  tAlcen 
is  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Each  House  then  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  disapprove  of  such  action  within  .sixty 
days  ol  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  provided  for  in  sections 
906  (a),  ib),  and  (C),  908,  909,  910.  911,  912. 
and  913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  excein 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

( A>  any  reference  In  such  sections  to  "reor- 
ganization plan'  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  "petroleum  storage  schedule", 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shaU  mean 
the  htorage  schedule  required  by  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  .such  sij;ty-day  review  period  shall  bc- 
ghi  when  such  action  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

( H )  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  both 
HoiLses  of  the  Congreas,  together  wltdh  the. 
specific  action  proposed,  a  finding  and  report, 
which  shall  contain  the  following: 

(A)   the  need  for  the  proposed  action; 

iB)  the  prices  of  imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of  en- 
ergy that  are  in  fact  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

(C)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action  upon 
domestic  production,  consumption,  and  Im- 
ports of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy. 

Sec.  204.  Other  Storage  Reserves. — Within 
six  montlis  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
his  recommendations  for  including  in  the 
system— 

la)  utility  storage  reserves  to  consist  of 
reserves  of  coal,  residual  ftiel  oU,  or  refined 
petroleum  products  to  be  established  and 
maintained  by  all  fossil-fueled  baseload 
electric  power  generating  stations  fueled  by 
coal,  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products,  and  with  a  generating  capacity  of 
one  himdred  million  British  thermal  ^^nils 
or  more  In  an  hour  and  stifficient  to  main- 
tain normal  power  generation  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  months; 

(b)  coal  storage  reserves  to  consist  of  re- 
-serves  equivalent  to  three  months  of  coal 
consumption,  such  reserves  to  consist  of  (1) 
federally  owned  coal  mined  by  or  for  the 
United  Stales  from  federally  owned  coal 
lajidfi,  and  (2)  Federal  coal  lands  from  which 
coal  could  be  mined  for  consumption  within 
thirty  days  of  an  order  to  do  so; 

(C)   inuustry  storage  reserves  consisting  of 
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c-vde  ol!.  rcsdual  fuel  oil,  or  reflned  petro* 
leum  products  maintained  In  storage  by  im- 
porters, refinjrs.  or  others  for  the  purpose  of 
reduclnp  the  auverie  impact  of  unplanned 
interruptions  or  reductions  in  Imports  of 
energy  supplies  during  the  period  while  the 
rc-icrves  created  pursuant  to  section  202  and 
uoj  of  thU  Act  are  being  established  and 
thereafter;  and 

(di   the  study  required  by  subsection  (c) 
o:  .nis  section  shall  include,  but  need  not  be"' 
limited  to:  w, 

( 1 )  nnalysis  of  alternative  feasible  svstem/ 
for  storage  of  industry-owned  petroleuni 
products; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  each  of 
the  proposed  alternative  storage  systems  on: 

(A)  the  reteU  prices  of  Imported  and  do- 
mestic petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy;  and 

(B)  domestic  production,  consumption, 
and  Imports  of  petroleum  «nd  other  fuels 
and  forms  of  energy. 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  economic  impact 
Including  industry  costs  and  the  Impact  on 
compeUtlon  of  proposed  alternative  storage  ' 
systems  upon  the  several  sec  tors,  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  preventing  or  minimizing  any  In- 
equities or  undue  hardships  arising  from  the 
Imposition  of  such  alternative  storage  sys- 
tems; and 

(4)  a  recomniendatlon  including  proposed 
legislation  for  which  of  the  alternatives 
studied  would  be  the  most  desirable. 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 
Sec.  301.  AuTHORrrr  op  the  Administra- 
To».— To  Implement  the  establishment,  man- 
agement, and  replenishment  of  the  strategic 
energy  reserve  system  created  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator,  in 
furtherance  of  and  not  In  limitation  of  any 
authority,  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders necessary  or  appropriate  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  land  or  Interests  in  land  for  the 
location  of  storage  and  related  faculties; 

(c)  construct,  purchase,  lease,  or  otlier- 
wLse  acquire  storage  and  related  facilities; 

(d)  acquire  by  purchase,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  crude  oil  for  storage  in  the  na- 
tional strategic  energy  reserves  created  pur- 
suant to  section  202  of  this  Act  and  reflned 
petroleum  products  or  residual  fuel  oU  for 
storage  in  the  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
serves created  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this 
Act; 

(e)  require  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
that  Importers  or  refiners  maintain  minimum 
working  level  inventories  of  crude  oil.  reflned 
petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel  oU 
equal  to  the  average  volume  of  such  mini- 
mum working  level  Inventories  maintained 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  three 
preceding  years; 

(f)  use.  lease,  maintain.  seU,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  storage  and  related  facilities  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(g)  execute  any  contracts  necessarv  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(h)  cause  proceedings,  whenever  he  deems 
it  necessary  to  implement  this  Act.  to  be  in- 
stituted in  any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
such  proceedings  to  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion, anjLreal  or  personal  property.  Includ- 
ing faculties,  temporary  use  thereof,  or 
other  Interests  therein,  together  with  any 
personal  property  JocaUd  thereon  or  used 
therewith,  that  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve 
t  he  obJecUves  of  this  Act; 

(I)  order  the  use,  sale,  exchange,  or  dis- 
posal of  aU  or  part  of  the  reserves  estabUshed 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  U  (l)  imports  of  crude 
oU.  residual  fuel  oU.  and  refined  petroleum 
products  have  fallen  slgnlflcanUy  or  wttl 
within  thirty  days  in  hia  Judgment,  fau  slg- 
niflcantly  below  existing  requirements  tor 
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such  imports,  resulting 
prospective  shortage  of  at ., 
of  Import  requirements;  or 
fulflU  obligations  of  the  Vi 
an  International  agreemen 
party; 

(j)  require  that  the  ._^ 
pleted  reserves  is  accompli^ 
(k)   use.  sell,  exchange, 
pose  of  crude  oil.  residual 
petroleum  producus  from 
ergy  reserve  system  created 
tlon  201  of  this  Act  which 
of  the  volumes  required  to 
tions  202  and  203  of  this  Ad 
(1)   establish    price    lev.. 
procednres  for  any  crude  oi 
or  refined  petrolev.m  produ 
the   national   ."Strategic   en 
ated  pursuant  to  .section 
from  the  regional  petroleu 
crcr.ted  pursuant  to  sectioi 
S'.'ch  price  levels  anrt  aiio^ri 
shall  be  consistent  with  t 
merated  in  section  4(b)  (1 ) 
'Petroleum   Allocation   Act 
event   of  the  expiration   o 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ol 
pnd  allocation  procedures 
cordance    with    this    subs, 
withstanding  the  expiratio. 
consistent  with  the  purposi 
and  acc.irdiiig  to  the  procc  1 
section  4,   subsections    (a) 
that  Act;  and 

(m)  waive  application  cf 
the  Federal  Pi  open  v  anc 
Services  Act  of  1949."  as 

.spect  to  procurement 

pose  of  this  Act.  if  he  find 
tlonal  Interest  to  do  so. 

Sec.    302.     Condemnatio> 
Before  any  condemnation 
stltuted  pursuant  to  this 
be  made  to  acquire  the 
negotiation    unless,    becau- 
doubt   as  to  the  identity   , 
owners,  becau.se  of  the  larg( 
sons  with  whom  it  would 
negotiate,  or  for  other  reas, 
acquire  by  negotiation  won  I 
Judgment  of  the  Administr 
In  acquiring  the  property  a 
to  the  national  interest.  In 
tion  proceeding  Instituted 
section,  the  court  shall  not 
in  possession  to  surrender 
vance  of  final  Judgment  ui.. 
of  taking  has  been  filed,  and 
amount  estimated  to  be  Jv 
has  been  made,  under  the  fi 
Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46 
viding  for  such  declarations 
in  dispute,  the  court,  upon  a 
promptly  pay  to  the  owner 
centum  of  the  amount  so 

pajmaents  shaU  be  made  

any  party  to  the  proceed  in  » 
quired  under  this  section  n 
used,  and  Improved  for  the 
Act  prior  to  the  approval  of 
tomey  General   as  recjuired 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
Sec.  303.  PsoHiBrrED  Acts 
lawful  for  any  person  to  v 
sion  of  this  Act  or  to  violate 
latlon,  or  order  Issued  pursu 
provision. 

Sec.  304.  Enforce.ment. — 
lates  any  provision  of  this 
latlons,    or    orders    promi 
thereto,  shall  be  subject  to 
not  more  than  $5,000  for 

(b)  Whoever  willfully 
slon  of  this  Act  or  rules,  .. 
ders  promulgated  pursuant  . 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
tion.  and  each  day  that  a  v 
shall  constitute  a  separate 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful 
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Proceedings. — 
pi  iceedings  are  in- 
.  an  effort  shall 
ty  involved  by 
of    reasonable 
f  the  owner  or 
number  of  per- 
bc  necessary  to 
s.  the  effort  to 
1  involve,  in  the 
tor,  such  delay 
to  be  contrary 
any  condemna- 
]  ursuant  to  this 
order  the  party 
Ijassession  In  ad- 
a  declaration 
a  deposit  of  the 
compensation 
t  section  of  the 
Stat.  1421 ) .  pro- 
Unless  title  is 
s  pplicatlon,  shall 
at  least  75  per 
ited,  but  such 
prejudice  to 
Property  ac- 
he occupied, 
purpose  of  this 
title  by  the  At- 
by  section   355 
a|nended. 

It  .shall  be  un- 

( late  any  provi- 

any  rule,  regu- 

nt  to  any  such 


)  Whoever  vio- 
or  rule,  regu- 
pursuant 
civil  penalty  of 
violation, 
vlolites  any  provl- 
rej  Illations,  or  or- 
t  lereto,  shall  be 
for  each  viola- 
viol  itlon  continttea 
vl  Jlatlon. 
fc  •  any  person  to 


offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In 
product  or  commodity  in  vi 
plicable  order  or  regulation  . 
to  this  Act.  Any  person  who 
willfully  violates  this  su 
ing  been  subjected  to  a  civ 
prior  violation  of  the  same  j 
order  or  regi'lation  i.=.sued 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
each  violation,  and  each  day 
continues  shall  constitute  "a 
tion,    ov    imprisoned    net 
months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appe.ii-s  to 
thoiized    by   the   President 
i.strator  ta  exercise  aiithoritj 
thar  any  individual  or  or 
gaged,  is  engaged,  ov  is  abov  t 
acts  or  practices  constituting 
this  Act.  such  peracu  may 
tomey  General  to  bring  an  _. 
propriate  district  court  of  th 
to  ei'join  such  acts  or  practi 
proper  showing  a  temporary 
der  or  a  preliminary  or 
lion   fchall    be   granted   w 
such   court   may  also  issue 
Junctions  commanding  any 
ply  Willi  any  provision  of  t 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  . 
c:iuse  of  any  act  or  practice 
any  violation  of  this  Act  may 
In  a  district  court  of  the  Uni 
out  regard  to  the  amount  In 
approprirtte  relief,  including 
declaratory  Judgement  or  wri 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  . 
anv  person  to  recover  damage 

Sec.  305.  Disclosure.  Inspi 
CATION. — (a)  Every  importer, 
of  fuel  subject  to  the  provl 
shall  prepare  such  accounts, 
accounting       procedures, 
memoranda,  papers,  books,  ant 
as  the  Administrator  may  by 
tion   prescribe   as   necessary 
for  purposes  of  the  administ 
Act. 

(b)    The  Administrator  sha  I 
have  access  to  and  the  right 
examine  all  producing,  tra 
age,  refining,  or  processing 
accounts,  records,  and  memo 
sons  subject  to  the  provision 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  si, 
furnish  to  the  Administrator 
reasona'jle  time  as  the 
order,  any  information  with 
which     the    Administrator 
require. 

Sec.   306.  Annual  Reports.- 
istrator    shall    prepare,    have 
tr^msmit  to  the  President  and  . 
an  annual  report  summarlzii  g 
taken  under  authority  of  this 
analysis  of  their  Impact,  an 
their  eE'ectiveuess  in  fostering 
listed  in  section  102,  and  any 
tions  for  legislation  further 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.    307.    Authokization 
TIONS. — There  are  hereby 

appropriated    to"    the    At 

iunds  as  are  iiccessary  for  impl 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  308.  Severability-. — If  a 
this  Act  or  the  applicability 
person  or  circumstance  is  belt 
remainder  of  thLs  Act  and  the  i 
such  provision  to  other  persoi 
stances  shall  not  be  affected 
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The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  8109.  an  act  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  the  protection  against  the  loss  of 
medicaid  becau.se  of  the  1972  increase  in 
.social  security  benefits,  and  to  extend  the 
exemption  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  choice  of  provider, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
but  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  before 
the  matter  is  presented  for  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
H.R.  8109,  was  handled  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  it  came  over  here.  I 
could  object  to  consideration  of  this  bill 
at  the  present  time,  and  have  it  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  There  is. 
however,  a  date  involved  that  may  have 
some  significance. 

The  basic  reason  why  I  am  not  object- 
ing to  immediate  consideration  of  tliis 
bill  is  that  I  feel,  in  light  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate  on  this  same  matter  on  two 
previous  occasions,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  approve  it  and  that  it  would  pass 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing 
to  gain  by  making  an  objection  at  this 
time. 

I  do,  however,  feel  that  this  bill  does 
carry  an  inequity  in  it,  that  it  should 
not  have  been  passed  in  the  first  place, 
and  it  should  not  be  passed  now. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  bill.  .With 
respect  to  one  part  there  is  no  objection 
whatever.  It  involves  a  necessary  waiver 
in  regard  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  There  is  no  objection  to 
that. 

There  is  objection  to  the  other  part 
of  the  bill.  The  administration  is  op- 
posed to  It,  and  I  share  their  views.  It 
involves  medicaid  recipients.  Medicaid  Is 
paid  on  the  basis  of  need.  When  the  20 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits was  passed  in  1972,  it  was  provided 
that,  as  to  persons  receiving  medicaid 
at  that  time,  this  increase  should  not  be 
counted  as  income  for  the  piuix>se  of 
qualifying  for  medicaid.  This  provision 
has  been  extended  once  previously  by 
the  Senate,  and  it  now  expires  on 
June  30,  1975. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  who  benefit 
from  this  provision  are  decreasing  in 
number,  but  its  extension  would  still 
cost  something  aroimd  $20  million  to  $40 
million  depending  on  the  estimates. 

But  here  Is  the  injustice  of  the  provi- 
sion now  before  us.  Unlike  medicare, 
medicaid  is  paid  regardless  of  age.  Medic- 
aid is  medical  care  extended  to  individ- 
uals who  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  for 
It.  If  one  family  has  a  certain  level  of  in- 
come and  seeks  medicaid  it  may  be 
tuined  down.  However,  this  family  may 
have  a  neighbor  with  Identically  the 
same  income,  but  consisting  of  social 
security.  The  social  security  recipient 
would  not  be  refused  medicaid  because 


Congress  has  said  that  the  1972  increase 
in  social  security  passed  is  not  counted 
as  income  for  this  purpose. 

This  provision  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
persons  who  are  similarly  situated  as  far 
as  total  income  is  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, as  I  say,  the  pattern  has  been  set. 
Congress  passed  this  provision  original- 
ly, and  it  has  been  extended  once  before. 

Although  I  believe  the  provision  is  ob- 
jectionable, I  also  believe  that  no  good 
pm'pose  would  be  sei-ved  by  requiring  this 
bill  to  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  then  be  brought  back  here, 
particularly  when  there  is  a  deadline  in- 
volved. If  the  bill  is  referred  to  commit- 
tee and  reported  favorably,  as  I  believe  it 
would  be,  it  would  then  become  an  item 
of  retroactive  legislation.  I  do  not  believe 
if  it  is  handled  retroactively  it  would  be 
a  great  administrative  problem,  but  it 
would  be  some  pi-oblem. 

Although  I  felt  compelled  to  state  the 
views  of  the  administration,  with  which 
I  agi'ee.  and  express  my  opposition  to  the 
measure,  I  nevertheless  will  not  object  to 
its  consideration  by  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU, 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  <H.R.  8109>  was  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation reported  earlier  in  the  day  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  ntHnination. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Richai-d  W.  Roberts,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  Enei-gy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  President  be  notlfled. 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRATEGIC  ENERGY  RESERVES  ACT 
OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  677)  to  estab- 


lish a  strategic  Energy  Reserve  OflQce  in 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  to 
create  a  Strategic  Energy  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  minimize  the  impact  of  interrup- 
tions or  reductions  of  energy  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business  by  title. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  252.  S.  677.  a  bill  to 
e.stabllsli  a  Strategic  Energy  Reserve  Office 
in  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  to 
create  a  Strategic  Energy  Reserve  System  to 
minim  i/e  the  impact  of  interruptions  or 
reductions  of  energy  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi"dered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized  when  the  quorum  call  is  ter- 
minated. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei'k  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stone  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oi-dered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  that  has  been  pending  for  some 
time.  We  have  been  working  in  the  In- 
terior Committee  over  the  past  several 
years  on  the  creation  of  a  strategic  en- 
ergy reserve  to  take  care  of  possible  em- 
bargoes and  cutoffs. 

I  am  vei-y  pleased  to  report  that  we 
have  achieved,  I  think,  virtually  unani- 
mous agreement  on  this  issue  both  within 
tlie  committee  and  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  administration. 

Fundamentally,  what  we  do  is  set  up 
a  national  system  of  civilian  strategic 
reserves.  This  would  be  administered  by 
the  Administrator  of  FEA  acting  through 
a  Strategic  Energy  Reserve  Office.  The 
object  is  to  provide  for  a  strategic  re- 
serve of  energy  capable  of  offsetting  a 
3 -month  total  interruption  in  enei"gy 
imports. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  a  second  question  that  arises 
pertaining  to  the  setting  up  of  a 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  This  is  a  highly 
important  matter;  the  Senator  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out,  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  second  pai*t  to  this  prob- 
lem and  that  is  the  need  for  legislation 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
cover  the  role  that  will  be  played  by 
the  existing  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

There  are  four  of  those  reserves.  One 
is  rather  notoriously  known;  that  is. 
Teapot  Dome  in  Wyoming,  and  there 
are  two  in  Califoi-nia,  the  principal  one 
in  California  is  Elk  Hills  which  has 
about  1.1  billion  barrels  of  oil,  and  the 
fourth,  Mr.  President.  Is  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4  In  Alaska.  That  re- 
serve may  well  have  more  oil  In  It  than 
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we  have  onshore  in  all  the  lower  48 
States. 

■  In  order  to  tap  those  reserves  special 
Ip.'jlslation  is  required  which  must  origi- 
nate in  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  .subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  is 
chaii-ed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  him. 
If  we  act  on  the  bill  today,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  work  in  concert  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
we  would  not  take  action  in  connection 
with  the  conference  on  this  subject  with 
tlie  House  until  we  have  re-solved  the 
-situation  as  It  pertains  to  tlie  area  cov- 
ered by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

Mr.  President.  S.  677  addresses  part  1 
of  the  problem  and  part  2  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Armed  Services  Committer. 

I  made  the  commitment,  and  I  notice 
that  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
is  here,  the  distingui'^hed  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis'.  and 
I  can  say  to  him  that  I  have  cleared  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  this  procedure  is  agree- 
able. It  is  also  agreeable  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  »Mr 
Fannin). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
tracts from  the  committee  report  and  a 
statement  on  naval  petroleum  reserves 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb.? 
Record,  as  follows : 

DiscvssiOM  or  S.  677  Extracted  Prom  the 
CoMMmrrE  Report  on  the  Bnx 
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I.    PT7RPOr.l:    OP  THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S.  677,  tha  "StratrM-  En- 
ergy Reserves  Act  of  1975",  Is  to  provide  for 
the  creation,  at  the  earliest  piactlcable  date 
and  for  the  maintenance  thereafter,  of  stra- 
tegic energy  reserves  that  wiU  reduce  the 
adverse  Impact  on  the  Nation  of  interrup- 
tious  or  redu^tioiis,  in  imporcs  oX  energy  sud- 
plies.  *^ 

n.   KEED   FOR   THE   LE^ISr.  ATION 

In  1973.  35.3  percent  of  total  V.3.  petro- 
leum consumption  was  met  through  Imports 
of  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products.  In  1974 
we  reUed  on  import*  for  37  percent  of  our 
requlremente.  Forecasts  for  1975  suggest  that 
Imporu  WiU  contribute  over  40  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

Obviously.  Uie  degree  of  rollcnrc  ou  Im- 
ports wlU  depend  on  the  success  of  efforts  to 
restrain  demand  through  con.servatlon  pro- 
prams  and  on  increa-sed  domestic  production 
But  the  lead  times  involved  In  security  pav- 
o«s  from  either  production  or  conservation 
programs  assure  suhsUntlal  reliance  on  im- 
ports, for  the  next  decade. 

The  Federal  Energy  AdminlsU-ation  con- 
cluded, in  its  Project  Independence  study, 
that  -oil  imports  wUl  remain  level  or  rise 
in  the  next  few  years,  no  mattor  what  lone- 
term  action  we  take." 

As  long  as  substantial  reliance  on  foreign 
oU  is  inevitable,  some  provision  must  be 
made  to  protect  the  Nation  s  economy  against 
the  impact  of  import  interruptions.  The  ex- 
perience during  the  Arab  embargo  from  mid- 
October  1973  to  mid-March  1974  showed  how 
serious  that  impact  can  be.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  when  the  full  etflct  of  the 
embargo  was  felt,  imports  averaged  2.2  mil- 
Uon  barrels  per  day  below  earlier  projections. 
The  resulting  cutback  in  petroleum  con- 
sumption  was  accompanied  by  a  7-percent 
decrease  in  real  QNP,  rather  than  the  in- 
crease  torecact  before  the  embargo. 

thfSJJir'*^,  ^  "*•  •''•**■  °'  «>•  embargo, 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  found  tha^-. 
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vide  a  cushion  at;ainst  long 
tions  in  imports."  But  the 
fevred  specific  proposals  ^--. 
of  its  own  studies  and  a  stuci 
Pcvmleiim  Council 

The  fuiBl  report  of  the  Na 
Council  on  this  subject 
3974.  concluded  that  t:.o 
develop    an    emcrtency 
storage  system.  The  report 
sr.bstatitlal    volume    of    su 
needed  and  that  -canrts  to 

a  program  should  begin 

of  the  long  construction  lead 
The  report  went  on  to  state 
•First   consideration   shot 
providing  crude  oil  seciuity 
tect  domestic  refinery  runs, 
cates  that  500  million  barrel 
ape  in  combination  with 
Inventories  will  provide   90 
supply  for  a  large  percentage 
imports   presently   foreseen 
can  be  efficiently   located 
Gulf  Coast  .salt  dome  projects 
with  the  crude  transportat 
will  serve  Gulf  Coast  deep- 
Specific  circumstances  and 
problems  could  require 
strategic  locations  on  the  _. 

Other  recent  energy  studic  3 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  1 
um  Council. 
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concluded  that  if  the  Natloi 
crease  imports — 
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itive  program  for  dealing 
offs— a  strategic  storage 

Tlie  report  pointed  out 
normal  practice  for  Industry 
ventories  of  40  to.  50  days' 
v.ith  seasonal  demands  anc 
quiremeuis.  This  normal  li 
adequate  in  the  event  of  a  s 
tion. 

All  rconr.'.nir  rvnluation  o 
energy   self-sufficiencv   by    ..  . 
I-ahoratoix  Policy  .Study  Groi 
the  Americati  Enterprise  Ins 
lie  Poh.  V  Respf.;v  h,  found  tha 
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fa)  National  strategic  energy  reserves, 
(b)  Regional  petroleum  product  reserves, 
ic)  Such  other  components  of  the  sy&tem 
«s  may  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

3.  The  requirements  for  the  national  stra- 
ic'gic  energy  reserves  have  modified  so  as  to: 

I  a)  Kxteiid  from  five  to  seven  years  the  pe- 
riod during  which  they  are  to  be  created. 

lb)  Reqiiire  that  priority  be  given  to  the 
utilization  of  existing  storage  capacity  and 
that  there  be  placed  in  storage  stated  per- 
ri.iuages  ot  the  oil  required  to  be  .stored 
within  16  montlis,  3  yeais.  and  5  yc:irs  after 
t  he  date  of  enactment. 

4.  A  new  type  of  reserves,  the  regional  pe- 
1 1  oleum  product  reserves.  Is  created  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  areas  t^here  the  stor- 
sige  of  crude  oil  alone  would  be  inadequate. 

5.  The  Administrator  is  required,  within 
:>i!;  months  after  enactment,  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  setting  fortli  his  rccom- 
p'.endations  for  incl.tding  lu  the  .'.v.-tcm: 

(a)  Utility  storage  reserves. 

(b)  Coal  storage  reserves. 

(c)  Interim  Industry  storage  reserves. 

6.  The  authority  granted  to  the  Admlni.s- 
trator  to  establish  price  levels  or  allocation 
procedures  in  the  event  of  withdrawals  from 
the  reserve  system  is  modified  to  require  that 
such  price  levels  or  allocation  procedures  bo 
consistent  with  the  objective.-;  set  forth  in 
the  Emergency  Pctrolt-uju  Allocation  Act,  of 
1073. 

7.  New  sections  on  "Prohihited  Acts"  and 
'Enforcement"'  have  been  added. 

8.  The  requirement  for  the  establishment 
of  a  petroleum  storage  prototype  program 
hr-  been  deleted. 

Naval  Petholfu'm  Reserves 

Sec.  202  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  storage 
In  national  strategic  energy  reserves  of  crude 
oil  produced  from  Federal  lands,  'including 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  to  tlie  extent 
a.uthorized  by  law." 

At  the  present  time,  no  authorization  exists 
for  the  direct  use  of  oil  produced  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  or  for  the  exchange  of 
oil  produced  from  Reserves  with  oil  produced 
by  private  Uidustry  to  be  earmarked  for  tliis 
pur  ose.  With  allowance  made  for  constraints 
of  development  and  limitations  of  pipeline 
capacities,  it  is  estimated  that  within  seven 
years  of  authorization  of  production.  Naval 
Production  Reserve  No.  1  (Elk  Hills)  alone 
could  provide  up  to  387  million  barrels  of 
oil  for  storage  or  exchange  for  storage. 

The  Committee  feels  very  strongly  that 
production  from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves should  be  made  available  for  storage 
Jn  strategic  reserves.  Clearly,  this  is  the  most 
economical  alternative  for  developing  strate- 
gic st/orage.  Furthermore,  oil  produced  from 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  and  stored 
in  the  national  strategic  energy  reserves  will 
be  far  more  accessible  in  the  event  of  8".i 
emergency  than  if  it  remained  unproduced 
uudergiosiSd.  It  is  equally  clear  that  e-.i- 
.sentlal  milTtary  needs  will  be  given  priority 
in  the  event  of  an  oil  shortage,  as  the;:  v.ere 
during  the   1973-1974  Arab  embargo.' 

Senator  Haskell  proposed  an  amendnieiit 
to  the  bill  which  authorized  and  d'rtctca 
llie  exploration,  development,  and  pvoduc- 
lion  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  No.  1,  2, 
and  3  for  storage  In  the  National  Strategic 
Energy  Reserves  although  he  realized  the 
Act  would  then  have  to  be  re-referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Cervices.  The  amend- 
ment, the  text  of  which  appears  below,  also 
authorized  and  directed  the  construction  and 
prccurement  of  pipelines  and  associated  fa- 
cilities for  the  transportation  of  crude  oil. 

The  Committee  considered  and  approved 
in  principle  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Haskell.  However,  It  deferred  final 
action  on  the  amendment  to  give  the  Coni- 
jiiittee  on  Armed  Sen-ices,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  matters  related  to  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  the  opportunity  to  rrt 


on  legislation  dealing  with  this  subject.  The 
Committee  agreed  that  it  would  ask  the 
Majority  Leader  to  defer  Senate  action  on 
S.  677  until  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
acts,  so  that  the  Senate  can  consider  at  the 
tame  time  the  question  of  establishing  stra- 
tegic reserves  aud  the  use  of  production  from 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  for  such  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ittor  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scn- 
;!tor  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  v.i.sh  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  tlie  distin- 
.triiLslied  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  him  that  this 
;  a  very  es.sential  mote,  that  we  are  de- 
pendent oil  foreign  coinitries  for  too 
great  a  percentage  of  oui'  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

There  is  a  continuing  danger  that  im- 
ports of  energy  supplies  will  be  subject 
to  interruption  ind  reduction.  This  has 
happened  in  the  past,  it  can  happen 
again.  Interruptions  and  reductions 
would  have  disruptive  economic  effects 
ns  well  as  create  hardships  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

So  I  feel  it  is  very  clear  we  need  to 
minimize  the  impac:  of  such  interrup- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  the  ability  to 
.store  large  quantities  of  crude  in  salt  cav- 
erns. This  is  one  of  the  geologic  wondeis 
of  this  great  Nation  of  oiu's,  and  we  can 
utilize  the.se  caverns,  because  salt  domes 
are  available  in  many  different  areas  of 
tile  country. 

This  is  highly  essential,  that  we  utilize 
tiicse  facilities.  Not  only  will  it  be  tre- 
mf  ndously  bendflcial  from  the  standpoint 
ot  protection  of  this  Nation  of  oms,  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  strategy  but 
then,  too,  it  will  mean  a  better  chance 
of  negotiating  with  the  OPEC  countries 
of  the  world  that  have  the  cartel. 

They  can  dictate  to  us  now  in  many 
instances  just  what  the  price  of  petro- 
leum will  be,  but  if  we  have  these  large 
resen-es  that  are  being  recommended  in 
this  legislation  and  which  will  be  studied 
by  the  FEA,  deci-sions  will  be  made  as  we 
go  along,  decisions  by  the  Congress  as 
to  just  how  e>:tensive  they  will  be. 

This  is  very  essential  legislation,  it  is 
tinioly,  I  am  veiy  much  in  favor  of  it 
and  liope  that  wc  can  di.^p's.se  of  it  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays  on  par^.'sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
::  sulTicicnt  .second? 

Tliere  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yea~  and  nays  were  crdercc;. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  a  fine 
st.'^tement.  I  think  he  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  main  problem  and  that  is  that 
we  do  not  have  a  true  stratjgic  reserve 
today.  The  reseiTe  consists  of  what  is 
in  the  pipelines  and  that  is  not  available 
for  use. 

We  went  through  this  problem  during 
the  period  of  the  embargo.  The  fact  Is 
that  we  are  now  moving  to  develop  a 
specific  re.'^erve.  We  are  talking  In  terms 
of  roughly  3  months*  supply.  Let  us  say. 


we  consmne  annually  over  6  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil.  To  withstand  a  year's  em- 
bargo we  would  need  roughly — I  think 
the  administration  request  was  1  billion 
300  million.  Tlie  equivalent  of  3  montlis 
imports  on  Uie  othei-  hand  would  equal, 
at  cm-rent  levels,  about  594  million  bar- 
rels. However,  v.e  need  to- make  that  be- 
ginning and  that  is  what  this  legislaiipn 
will  do.  > 

The  creation  of  a  i-eserve  system— iB 
".\ill  liave.  I  think,  a  .significant  impact, 
as  the  Senator  fioin  Arizona  has  indi- 
cated, in  connection  with  om-  negotiaiink 
ix)sture.  it  will  be  a  deterrent  agiur.s. 
tiie  "oil  weapon." 

We  liave  an  advantage  unique  to  Oii.s 
country  as  compitred  with  other  coun- 
tries in  our  program  to  create  a  reserve 
systei;;.  We  have  salt  domes,  huge  salt, 
domes,  that  are  readily  usable  for  pui  - 
poses  of  storage  of  om*  petroleum  piod- 
ucts.  Those  salt  domes  can  be  fUled  up 
in  sti-a tegic  areas  of  the  country,  avail- 
able to  the  existing  petroleum  logistic 
.system.  This  is  im))ortant,  because  we 
must  relate  it  to  our  ability  to  draw  from 
reserves  thot  v.ill  be  near  ".he  reflrung 
plants  so  that  v.e  can  have  the  continu- 
ity of  supply  in  the  event  of  a  cutoff. 

This  bill,  I  think,  comes  at  a  most  pi  j- 
pitious  time  when  the  resolution  of  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  remains  un- 
certain. Spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion just  the  other  day  indicated  that  the 
possibility  of  an  embargo  or  a  cutoff  is  a!i 
ever-present  danger.  We  legislate  toda\, 
Mr.  Prc.';ident,  in  that  context. 

While  v.e  have  had  differences  about 
various  other  asiiects  of  the  energy  pro- 
gram, what  we  on  the  Democratic  sirie 
feel  essential  and  what  President  Fojd 
feels  essential,  I  can  report  this  is  one 
of  the  items  where  we  have  virtual 
unanimity.  I  think  it  is  important  th^jt, 
we  act  expeditiously  on  the  pending 
legislation. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ' 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  warm- 
ly endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  b- 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  also 
the  fenator  from  Arizona.  I  believe  t'ley 
have  token  a  real  forward  step. 

As  far  as  the  militai-y  reserves  a.  ^ 
concerned,  I  do  endorse  what  tlie  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said.  He  has 
checked  it  out  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittep,  the  Senator  from  Nevad;. . 
I  favor  moven-.cnt  iri  tliat  dii-ection,  too. 
This  matter  of  havinc  a  readj'  reser .  ■' 
taken  out  of  the  groimd  and  put  bacJc 
in  is  something  we  can  do.  There  i.s  vn 
excuse  for  not  doing  it.  as  I  see  it. 

We  ha\c  already  burned  up  a  pd  iv 
deal  of  time.  I  hope  this  matter  will  move 
forward.  I  support  thi:;  v.  hole  idea  ;-nd 
commend  tlic  Senators. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Ml'.  Prcsidtni.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Ho 
is  certainly  knowledgeable  in  tiits  field 
of  endeavor.  An  oil  well  which  would 
pump  a  few  thousand  barrels  a  day  or 
15,000  or  20,000  barrels  a  day  would  be 
an  exceptional  oil  well  in  this  country 
though  maybe  not  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
this  country,  imfortunately,  we  do  no: 
have  wells  that  produce  at  that  rat?.  If 
we  have  a  strategic  reserve  in  the  salt 
donio.<.  t]i»y  can,  if  ncce.ssarj-.  be  pmnped 
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oit  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
ot  barrels  a  day  or  even  millions  of 
I'.oreN  a  day.  This  Is  one  of  the  areas 
V  here  v  e  are  fortunate,  that  we  do  have 
tUn^e  particular  caverns  that  can  be 
!•  ^'e  available  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  <-ommend  the  distinguished  Senator 
fn.;:n    Mi.s.Mssippi    for    supporting    this 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
l.-.:i.-.lation  pending  before  "the  Senate  is 
important.  Sometimes  in  this  country 
ve  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  a  situation  where  we  feel,  because 
o.  our  so-called  strength,  we  are  not 
vulnerable  from  the  slandpoiiu  of  a  na- 
tion that  increasingly  has  been  nibbins 
diplomatic  shoulders  and  from  the 
.stand}X>int  of  our  actual  flghttim  in 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America  there  is'  ever>'  valid  reason  to 
have  strategic  materiaLs  of  one  type  or 
another,  that  can  be  used  in  case  of  one 
type  of  an  emergency  or  another. 

I  realize  the  emphasis  in  this  debate 
centers  upon  petroleum  reserves.  I  can 
imderstand  that. 

I  nevertheless  think  that  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  have  the  record  re- 
flect, that  we  very  much  need  to  also 
have  stockpiles  of  coal  in  the  United 
States — stockpiles  which  are  not  only 
available  for  those  Industries  that  are 
using  coal  in  one  way  or  another,  but 
which  are  also  available  to  those  ti-ans- 
poi-tation  entities  that  ase  coal  in  one 
way  or  another. 

In  other  words,  there  is  every  reason 
to  husband,  and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly, the  many  materials,  includ- 
ing fossil  fueLs,  that  come  from  the 
many  types  of  mining  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Tlfise  industries  employ 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  to  produce 
mining  products  which  are  necessai-y 
for  this  country  to  have  on  hand,  as  it 
were,  in  times  of  stress. .  strain,  and 
emergency. 

I  simply  underscore  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
the  Senator  fr<»n  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin > 
are  saying. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves,  as  we 
have  done  too  often  In  the  past,  to  tlilnk 
Uiat  everything  Is  all  right,  so  we  need 
not  husband  these  resources  of  one  type 
or  another  and  have  them  ready  in  re- 
serve stockpiles. 

Not  only  a  person  can  be  on  the  alert 
but  a  nation  also  can  be  on  the  alert, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  materials 
that  are  kept  ready  to  be  used  if  needed 
in  an  emergency. 

I  commend  those  who  bring  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor.  I  have  understandably 
stressed  coal,  becaase  it  is  in  such 
abundance.  There  is  four  times  the  coal 
in  this  country  in  the  form  of  energy  as 
all  of  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
remember  that  fact  here.  Coal  Is  to  be 
increasingly  used  in  our  quest  for  energy 
independence,  but  it  also  is  to  be  stock- 
piled— reaay  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies of  one  type  or  another. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  who  has  played  such  a  long  and 
outstanding  role  In  this  matter. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Printed  in 
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able  to  the  Members  of 
advance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presideit 

be  possible.  I  ask  the  chair 
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of  law  the  Administrator  Is  autborlzed  to 
place  In  storage,  transport,  or  excbange  petro- 
leum produced  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
;he  National  Strategic  Energy  Reaerves  es- 
labllshed  by  Section  302  of  this  Act. 

iC)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
"petroletun"  means  crude  oil.  associated 
viases,  natural  gasollDe,  and  other  related 
hydrocarbons,  and  ttie  producu  of  any  of 
.-ucii  rciMurces. 


EXTENSION    OP    THE    EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  also  say  I  have 
discussed  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  aivother  important  energy  bill 
that  is  on  the  calendar.  Calendar  No.  215, 
S.  1849,  the  Maadatory  Allocations  Act. 

So  that  Members  of  tliis  body  will  be 
awai-e.  we  have  a  general  understanding 
that  soraeiime  during  the  week  that  we 
return,  we  will  be  taking  that  measm-e  up. 
This  is  agreeable  with  the  majority 
leader,  as  I  imderstand  it.  But  we  wanted 
the  Members  of  the  body  to  be  on  notice 
that  that  leeislati<Mi  will  be  brought  up 
for  debate,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  both  of 
us  to  pass  that  legislation  during  the 
week  of  July  7. 

We  have  not  agreed  upon  a  specific 
date  and  time,  but  It  is  our  Intention  to 
Act  on  it  during  that  week. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr. 
Presidoit.  that  on  the  minority  side,  as 
I  am  sure  the  chainnan  remembers,  there 
were  objections  to  some  of  the  provisions 
incorporated  in  that  measure,  stated  in 
the  minority  views  of  the  report  I  can 
say  that  the  minority  members  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  that  particular 
bill,  S.  1849.  But  it  will  be  discussed,  and 
the  basis  on  which  the  Senator  has  stated 
that  it  will  be  take*  up  is  certainly  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  wiU  be  ample 
time,  Mr.  President,  for  debate.  I  under- 
stand that  the  minority  wants  an  oppor- 
timity  to  review  it  carefully,  and  may 
have  some  amendments  to  offer,  but  the 
point  is  that  we  will  be  able  to  act  on  it 
during  that  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


GERMAN  OFFSET  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hke 
to  draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday,  which  indicated  that  West 
Germany  sees,  or  at  least  some  high  of- 
ficials in  West  Germany  see,  no  reason 
to  negotiate  a  new  offset  agreement  after 
the  current  one  expires  on  Jime  30. 

The  article  quotes  West  German 
Chancellor  Schmidt  as  saying  tliat  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  agreement  is  not  a 
pressing  problem  at  Uie  moment  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  other  West  German  of- 


ficials regard  offset  payments  to  the 
United  States  as  unnecessary. 

Z  have  talked  briefly  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh)  on  this 
subject,  and  I  believe  that  he  would  Join 
with  me  in  these  comments  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  personally  dis- 
maj-ed  by  this  report,  if  it  is  accm-ate, 
and  I  hope  the  situation  can  be  rectified. 

I  observe  that  the  majority  leader  is 
here  in  the  Chamber.  He  has  been  hi- 
terested  in  this  subject  for  a  long  time. 
In  what  I  think  has  been  one  of  the  real 
acts  of  statesmanship  in  this  Congi-ess, 
the  majority  leader,  even  though  he  has 
strong  feelings  on  the  subject,  did  not 
renew  an  amendment  that  he  liad  been 
pushing  for  several  years. 

I  do  not  know  all  of  his  reasons,  but  I 
am  sme  one  of  them  is  because  of  the 
difficult  situation  all  around  the  world 
today,  following  the  Vietnam  situation. 

I  think  it  is  pai'ticularly  distressing, 
after  this  kind  of  statesmansliip  has  be«i 
displayed  by  people  who  have  strong 
feelings  on  oiu:  titiop  deployments  in  Eu- 
rope and  after  the  authorization  bill  has 
passed  without  any  challenge  to  the  Eu- 
ropean troop  deployment,  that  this  kind 
of  statement  could  be  made,  if  the  report 
in  the  New  York  Times  is  correct. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  why  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many have  had  offset  agreements  since 
1961.  Part  of  the  reason  is  a  consensus 
among  NATO  allies  that  no  NATO  coun- 
try, including  the  United  States,  should 
bear  undue  budgetary  or  balance-of -pay- 
ments burdens  as  a  member  of  the  alli- 
ance. 

Of  coiusc,  we  are  stationing  troops  in 
Europe,  not  solely  for  the  protection  of 
EMrope,  but  for  our  own  protection  and 
for  our  o-x-n  defense  perimeters.  But. 
at  the  same  time,  for  many  years,  at  least 
in  expressions  of  NATO  forma]  policy. 
time  after  time,  NATO  has  given,  without 
any  equivocation,  support  to  the  premise 
that  no  NATO  country  should  bear  \m- 
due  balance-of-paymoits  problems  by 
reason  of  troop  dei^oyments  in  other 
NATO  nations. 

As  has  been  noted  many  times  by 
Members  of  tliis  body,  the  United  States 
lias  suffered  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
payments  with  Europe  because  of  the 
large  numbers  of  American  military  and 
civilian  personnel  and  their  dependents 
stationed  in  Germany  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  NATO.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  incurs  annual  direct 
budgetary  expenses  related  to  bases,  in- 
stallations and  other  fixed  facihties,  in- 
cluding permanent  construction,  costs  of 
hiring  local  persoimel,  and  operations 
and  maintenance. 

The  offset  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  up  to  1973 
were  an  attempt  at  more  equitable  bur- 
den shaiing,  but  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  were  never  fully  offset. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  providing 
that  a  failure  to  obtain  total  offset  of 
any  balance-of -payments  deficit  incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
foi-ces  in  Europe  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  those  troops  by  the  percentage 
shortfall.  Tlie  amendment  was  aimed  at 
more    equitable    burden    shaiing    and 


strengthening  of  NATO,  focusing  on  tlie 
kinds  of  offsets  which  would  Increase  the 
real  military  effectiveness  of  NATO. 

In  short,  Mi-.  President,  this  amend- 
ment was  an  attempt  to  tui-n  NATO 
rhetoric  into  NATO  reality. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  here  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
adopted  in  conference  after  liaving  been 
changed  to  some  extent  and  became 
Public  Law  93-155,  section  812,  cariTing 
with  it  a  specific  time  period  in  which 
the  deficit,  as  calculated,  had  to  be  off- 
set. Thus,  the  amendment  had  an  ex- 
piration date  and  indeed  has  now 
expired.  The  President  reported  to  the 
Congress  on  May  27, 1975.  that  the  deficit 
was  fully  offset.  The  United  States- West 
German  offset  agreement  played  a  major 
part  in  tlie  total  offset. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  the  amendment  cairied 
an  expiration  date  rather  than  being 
permanent  law  because  it  was  hoped  b\ 
the  authors  of  the  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve by  most  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  after  one  very  pointed  and 
.specific  legislative  nudge  the  goals  of  full 
balance  of  payments  offsets  and  equit- 
able buiden  sharing  would  be  handled  in 
the  future  through  the  diplomatic  chan- 
nel, which  is  an  executive  branch  func- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  felt  a  clear  con- 
cise statement  of  legislative  policy,  carry- 
ing with  it  certain  sanctions,  would  cer- 
tainly send  the  message,  both  to  the  West 
German  Government  and,  indeed,  to  our 
own  Government  that  Congress  felt 
strongly  about  the  balance-of-payment 
problems. 

Indeed,  in  Mai-ch  of  this  year,  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Bdanpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  I  chair.  I  urged 
the  administration  to  go  forward  with 
negotiations  for  tlie  next  2-year  offset 
agreement  with  West  Germany  and 
other  NATO  nations.  No  indication  of 
problems  was  given  at  that  time  by  the 
administration,  and  I  thought  that  by 
now  negotiations  were  under  way  or  at 
least  scheduled,  especially  since  the  cur- 
rent agreement  expires  next  Monday. 
However,  it  appears  the  executive  branch 
has  only  recaitly  moved  toward  even  a 
discussion  with  the  Germans. 

Now  is  a  poor  time,  in  my  opinion,  to 
find  out  that  the  offset  agreement  ma- 
chinery is  only  slowly  clanking  into  mo- 
tion. 

The  Senate  just  debated  tlie  military 
authorization  bill,  giving  support  and  en- 
cow-agement  to  increased  conventional 
capabilities  in  Einx)pe  with  the  assump- 
tion— at  least  I  had  the  assumption — 
that  the  full  offset  concept  was  being  ac- 
tively followed,  not  only  by  our  Govern- 
ment but  al.so  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  tlie  accoimt  in  th;s 
article  is  conect,  it  is  an  Incredible  posi- 
tion for  the  West  German  Government 
to  take.  The  United  States  has  acted  in 
good  faith  to  increase  its  combat  capa- 
biht>-  in  Europe.  The  best  example  Is 
the  new  combat  brigade  deployed  to 
Germany  this  year  to  replace  supiiort 
personnel  that  were  removed  mider  a  law 
passed  in  1974,  an  amendment  wliich  I 
spoasored. 

Now  Geniihiiy  veems  to  be  telling  us 
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that  we  will  have  to  bear  the  full  burden 
of  housing  those  troops,  t>ecause  it  seems 
that  West  Oermany  is  Inclined  to  no 
longer  contribute  to  the  cost  of  support- 
inK  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong 
In  this  interpretation.  I  am  hoping  that 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
or  that  the  New  York  Times  article  was 
not  completely  and  totally  reflective  of 
the  West  German  opinion. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  an  offset 
agreement  is  no  longer  needed  because 
the  United  States  now  has  a  surplus  in 
its  balance  of  trade.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  balance-of-payments  account  that 
relates  to  the  stationing  of  U.S.  pereon- 
nel  In  Europe  is  not  running  a  surplus. 
And  the  direct  budgetary  expenses  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  relate  to 
facilities  and  upkeep  have  not  dimin- 
ished. 

I  had  hoped  that  amiual  legislation  on 
offsets  would  not  be  necessary  but  if  the 
situation  as  presented  in  the  Whitney 
article  is  not  corrected,  I  shall  introduce 
legislation  to  address  the  problem  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  by  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(FYom  the  New  York  Tlme-s,  June  26,  1975) 

Bonn   Opposing   OuriJtT   to  Uniteo   States 

KO«  Tboops 

(By  Craig  R.  Wliitiiey) 

Bonn.  June  25.— West  Germany,  which 
has  paid  the  tlulted  States  more  than  »10- 
bllHon  dollars  over  14  years  to  offset  the 
costs  of  stationing  American  troops  here  sees 
no  reason  to  negotiate  a  new  offset  agree- 
ment after  the  current  one  expires  next  week, 
a  high  official  said  today. 

Asked  about  this  at  a  news  conference 
today.  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  said:  "I 
do  not  consider  It  a  preasing  problem  at  the 
moment." 

A  West  German  official  who  played  a  key 
role  In  working  but  the  last  two-vear  offset 
agreement,  said  today:  "Whv  should  we  have 
11  new  one?  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary." 

The  West  Germans  point  out  that  dollar 
oevtiliiatlons  and  Improved  American  export 
performance  have  eliminated  the  chronic 
.American  deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments 
that  West  German  subsidies  lor  the  Amer- 
ican troop  presence  were  designed  to  -offset." 

If  no  such  agreement  is  signed,  it  would 
represent  a  major  change  in  West  German 
relations  with  the  United  States.  An  Ameri- 
can Embassy  spokesman  said  that  the  United 
HxatBA  was  aware  of  the  West  German  pasi- 
tion.  but  said:  "We  haven't  vol  reached  the 
sini;e  at  which  negotiations  could  begin." 

American  otficials  do  not  regard  the  cur- 
rei-.t  West  German  position  as  the  final  one. 
But  It  is  clear  that  30  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  West  German  Govern- 
;nent  no  longer  feels  obliged  to  huv  itjs  wav 
into  lull  membership  in  the  international 
community— cither  in  the- North  Atlantic 
Ireaiy  Organization  or  in  the  Common 
.Market. 

t'on-jress  made  a  major  issue  of  forcing 
liie  European  allies  to  contri'oute  toward  the 
cost  of  the  American  commitment  to  NATO 
oier  tiie  last  two  years.  But  now.  with  Con- 
Kresslonal  support  for  a  United  States  troop 
witiidrawal  from  Europe  apparently  on  the 
wane.  West  Oermftny  .sees  one  more  reason 
not  to  pay  Washington  to  keep  the  186.000 
American  troops  here. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  that  the  entire  editor 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
German  Payments,  U 

The  Bonn  government  woild 
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Complicating  matters  is  the  widespread 
European  feeling  that  the  American  dollar 
is  undervalued  against  other  Western  cur- 
rencies, thus  giving  the  United  States  trade 
adN'antages  reilected  in  record  U.S.  surpluses. 
In  addition,  Belgium  has  just  completed  "the 
(leal  of  the  century"  by  joining  Norway,  Den- 
laaik  and  tlie  Netherlands  in  mas.sive  pur- 
I'lnses  of  Northrup's  F-16  fighter.  This,  in 
I'm  German  view,  represents  an  important 
i>lATO  contrioutioit  to  the  health  of  the 
American  aviation  industry. 

Just  as  Bonn  should  tliink  carefully  be- 
fore refusing  any  kind  of  offset  agreement,  so 
sliould  Washington  be  flexible  about  the  kind 
of  financial  package  it  is  wUling  to  accept 
from  West  Germany.  While  NATO  retaiiLS  a 
usefulness  that  has  been  lost  by  some  other 
.■iUiances.  its  character  is  bound  to  ch.Tnge 
under  the  force  of  strong  international,  eco- 
nomic and  domestic  political  pre.ssures.  The 
Alliance  will  remain  healthy  to  the  extent 
it  adapts  to  these  changes.  There  need  be 
nothing  sacrosanct  atxitit  tiie  composition  of 
offset  agreements  or  tlie  precise  levels  of  U.S. 
troop  deployments  so  long  as  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  retain  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  mutual  respect,  a 
sense  of  shared  danger  and  shared  security. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  officials  in  the  Federal 
Republic  will  pay  attention  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
said,  because  he  certainly  is  a  friend  of 
the  Germans  and  looks  upon  Germany  as 
a  needed  asset  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Alliance.  Hopefully,  there  will  be 
some  second  thoughts,  and  this  an- 
noimced  procedure  will  be  negated  or 
alleviated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  once  again  showing  his  knowledge  in 
questions  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

I  might  add  to  the  Senator's  comments 
tliis  observation,  in  which  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  be  interested. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  a  little 
puzzled  by  this  whole  situation.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  be  inter- 
ested, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is,  in 
the  fact  that  our  own  administration,  in 
my  opinion,  has  not  moved  very  force- 
fully on  this  whole  subject.  I  have  made 
several  phone  calls  and  have  had  the  staff 
make  several  phone  calls  since  reading 
this  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 
I  have  been  a  little  dismayed  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  lack  of  a  position  in  our 
own  administrative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. I  am  not  certain  exactly  what  ap- 
proaches have  been  made  to  West  Ger- 
many on  this  subject,  but  I  think  Con- 
gress will  be  very  di.sappointed  if  our 
own  Government  does  not  liave  a  strong 
position  on  this  matter. 

I  say  frankly  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  right  now  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  administration  has 
laid  the  kind  of  foundation  and  ground- 
work that  is  absolutely  essential  in  this 
area  and  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
had  felt  and  assumed  was  necessary  to 
make  substantial  progress.  So  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  West  Gemian  statement 
has  not  in  some  ways  reflected  the  lack 
of  a  strong  position  on  the  part  of  our 
own  Government. 

I  hope  that  our  State  Depai-tment,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President, 
will  take  due  note  of  the  strong  congres- 
sional concern  in  this  matter;  because 


if  the  administration  does  not  have  a 
policy,  I  believe  Congress  does  have  a 
policy,  and  I  believe  that  policy  was 
accurately  reflected  in  the  Jackson-Nunn 
amendment.  I  believe  that  continues  to 
be  the  strong  policy  of  Congress  today, 
even  if  it  may  not  be  the  strong  policy 
of  the  administration.  On  that  point,  the 
administrations  policy,  I  cannot  be 
certain. 

«  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
t)ie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  when  the  State  Depaitment 
lias  been  queried  on  this  latest  Gei-man 
declaration,  the  answer  has  been,  "No 
comment." 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  Senator 
Pastofe.  a  few  weeks  aso.  raised  .some 
very  pertinent  questions  about  an  ar- 
rangement covering  nuclear  plants,  I  be- 
lipve.  between  West  Gei-niany  and  Brazil 
which  was  brought  about.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  theie  has  been  no  reac- 
tion on  tlie  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  that  particular  proposal,  either. 

I  join  the  di.stingui.shed  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  urging  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment look  into  these  two  matters,  get 
away  from  the  "no  comments,"  explain 
the  point  of  view,  and  come  up  with 
some  results. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  opinion  on  this  subject. 


aboMt  ho-ising  today.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  could  bring  this  bill  up  today  rather 
than  havini;  to  delay  this  matter  for  sev- 
eral more  weeks. 


QUORUM  CALL 


A  CALL  FOR  ACTION  ON  A  HOUSING 
BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  will  adjourn 
today  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  the  House  amendments  to  H.R. 
5398.  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1975. 

I  am  very  disappomted  that  the  Senate 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  act  on 
that  measure  today.  It  is  my  view  titat 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  would  like  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  accept  the  House 
amendments.  If  you  will  recall,  we  passed 
this  measure  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  94 
to  0.  Therefore,  I  am  very  disappointed 
tliat  those  in  charge  have  not  seen  fit  to 
bring  it  up  today. 

We  could  have  a  housing  bill  that 
would  be  operative  as  we  leave  on  our 
recess,  if  we  could  but  act  today.  Appar- 
ently, however,  that  is  not  to  be  the 
case. 

I  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  call  up 
that  bill  from  the  desk,  to  have  it  acted 
on,  to  give  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  act  on  the  House  amendments,  either 
to  accept  them  or  to  reject  them. 

I  believe  we  should  act  on  that  bill, 
because  there  is  a  virtual  certainty  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  what 
we  want  in  conference.  The  House  al- 
ready has  made  some  major  concessions 
in  order  to  get  a  bill  acceptable  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  House,  and  to  the  admin- 
istration. We  could  send  a  housmg  bill 
to  the  President  today  which  he  would 
sign.  I  think  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  are  going  to  do  nothing 


Mr.  M.'^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.'^ugge.si  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  cleik 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

Tilt  .second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President.  I 
ivsk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
lor  tlie  quoium  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PKESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoui 
ob.iectioii.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


EXECUTH^  SESSION 

M:.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
lin(ierst.^nd  that  there  are  some  nomina- 
tions troni  tiie  Committee  on  Armec! 
a=ivJce«  wiiirh  have  l)een  reported  eailier 
today.  I  iinderatand  it  is  agreeable  to  all 
concerned  to  take  them  up  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider certain  Ai-my,  Navy,  and  Air  Pojce 
nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive bu.siness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nonii  - 
HP. t ions  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  ARMY,  NAVY. 
AND  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Ai-my,  Air  Force,  and  Navy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  that  the  nomination.s 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  the  nomination  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  oi 
the  confimiation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obietiion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legLslative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


STRATEGIC  ENERGY  RESERVES 
ACT  OP  1975 

l"NANIMOVS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  e:ti  - 
lier  today,  agreement  was  reached  for  a 
time  limitation  on  Calendar  No.  252. 
S.  677.  The  time  limitation  was  1  hour, 
at  the  conclasion  of  which  a  vote 
would  be  taken  on  S.  677.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  an  addi- 
tional half  hour,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  used,  to  be  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Gravel  >  for  the  purpose  of  perhaps  offer- 
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Ing  one,  two,  or  no  amendments.  If  no 
amendments  are  to  be  offered,  the  time 
will  be  yielded  back.  If  amendments  are 
to  be  offered,  it  will  be  within  that  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hour  and  a  half,  the  vote 
on  final  passage  will  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Chair  understand  correctly 
that  the  one  hour  and  a  half  is  maximum 
so  that  the  vote  \\111  occur  no  later 

than 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Thirty  minutes 
have  already  been  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Haskell)  and  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Gravel  ) .  The  rest,  I  understand  has  been 
allocated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  ) . 

Mr.  Gravel,  of  course,  will  yield  ."^ome 
time  durUig  his  half  hour  when  re- 
quested. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml".  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.!Cction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


3rage(  s 


aid 


a  Id 


£  3 


be  t 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  pjn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:30  p.m., .  recessed  Until  1  pjn., 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  tiie  Pi-esiding  Officer 
•  Mr.  Cranston). 


covered  a  number  of  a 
controversial  part  of  it 
billion  that  was  to  be 
7.5  percent  for  mort„„„ 
cent  maximum  for  fees 

The  Hoase  took  the  bill 
particular  part  by  elim 
on  fees  and  mortgages, 
here. 

I  was  very,  very  much 
the  House  did;  in  fact,  . 
posed,  although  there  are 
tures  of  the  bill.  I  felt  I 
conscience  recommend  it 
and  would  do  my  very  ,. 
from  passing  in  that  forrr 

lam  happy  to  say  we 
an  agreement  with  the 

Housing  and  Urban 

have  a  letter  here  whicli 
minute  to  read  from  Mr.  _ 
ney.  who  is  president  of  tl 
National    Mortgage 
writes  as  follows: 

Tills  is  In  re.spoiise  to  y 
cernlng  the  policy  of  the  _ 
tional  Mortgage  As.soclatlon 
respect  to  fees  and  charges  t< 
der  the  Emergency  Housing 
the  present  time,  GNMA's  f 
total  2',i  percent;   participa-.. 
allowed  to  charge  an  origins  i 
exceed  2  percent. 

I  have  discn.«;sed  these  poli 
tary  Carla  Hills  and  she  ha-s 
to  assure  you  that  until  July 
plratlon  date  of  the  law)  the 
by  GNMA  and  the  originatior 
participating  lenders  will  n 
cent. 
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RECESS  TO  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:30  pjn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  1:01  pjn.  recessed  until  1:30  pjn., 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Prqxiobx)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection' 
it  is  so  ordered. 


That  is  the  crux,  the  4 
the  limit,  that  is,  the  4  poihts 
limit.  We  have  calculated 
fective  yield  for  mortgage 
cent. 

He  concludes — and  this 
dent  of  the  Government ._. 
gage  Association — as  f  ollov  s 

Should  Treasury  borrowing 
nlflcantly,  we  would,  of  cour^ 
ommend  enactment  of  the  I 
amendment  to  the  statutory 


Associs  tion 


EMERGENCY  HOMEOWNERS' 
RELIEF  ACT 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed,  by  a  94-to-O 
vote,  emergency  housing  legislation  ^n«| 
sent  It  to  the  House.  This  legislation 


Mr.  President,  I  am  ..„,. 
the  distinguished  Senator 
chusetts,  who  is  the  rankl^ 
the  Housing  Subcommittee 
ing  Committee. 

Mr.    BROOKE.    I    thanl 
guished  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  ^ 
the  Senator  fi-om  Wisconsin 
this  question,  that  he  has 
with  this  letter  from  Da, 
who  is  the  president  of  the 
National  Mortgage  Associs 
has  been  said,  this  will  pu 
four  points  which,  I  think, 
that  the  Senator  from  \, 
trying  to  make,  and  I  thin] 
formed  a  great  service  in 
agreement  with  the  Departn  ., 
ing  and  Urban  Developmer+. 

The  final  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Kearney  sent  to  Ser 
I  think,  as  I  imderstand 
statement  that  they  will 

recommendation  imder _, 

stances  and,  of  comse.  tha 
up  to  Congress  as  to  whe 
of  course,  wUI  enact  that 
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The  bill  to  which  Mr. 
is  a  bill  which  Senator 
introduced  about  5  or  6 
It  is  not  law  at  the  present 
may  very  well  not  become 

will  be  a  question  for , 

this  would  be  no  more  than 
they  may  have  to  take  tha 
dation  to  us  if  the  situation 
that  the  costs  rise  signific; 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank 
from  Massachusetts.  That 
the  point  that  concerns  me. 
as  I  understand  it,  that  HUT 
mitteri  that  as  long  as  this 
$10   billion   program,   _, 
v.ill  be  until  June  30  of  .„. 
tlie   points   charged   would 
four  points.  This  is  calculi 
calculated  it  carefully,  as  a»,, 
percent.  This  is  substantial  y 
present  market  rate  for  mo 
for  that  reason,  it  seems  to 
family  tliat  cannot  now  „ 
a  home  will  be  able  to  buy 

cause  this  will  be  a 

rate,  and  that  means  their . 
ments  will  be  less,  and  this 
up  more  housing,  more  jobs 
we  are  working  for 

The  cost  to  the 
basis  of  everything  I  have 
negligible  because  the  cost 
the  Government  is  less  than 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  letter  of  M 
dated  June  27,  1975,  be 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as   follows: 
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Government 
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Washiriffton,  D.C., 

Hon.  WlHIAM  PROXMIRE, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear     Senator     Proxmihe 
response    to    your    inquiry 
policy  of  the  Government 
Absociation    (GNMA)    with 

and  charges  to  be  aUowed , 

gency  Housing  Act  of  1975.  At 
time,   GNMA's   fees  and   cha 
percent;  participating  lenders  « 
charge  an  origination  fee  not 
percent. 

1  have  discussed  these  policief 
tary  Carla  Hills  and  she  has  a 
to  assure  you  that  until  July 
expiration  date  of  the  law)    t^ 
levied  by  GNMA  and  the  origina  t 
lowed  to  participating  lenders 
ceed  4  percent. 

Should  Treasury  borrowing 
nificantly,  we  would,  of  course 
ommend  enactment  of  the  I 
amendment  to  the  statutory 
Very  truly  yours, 
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back  from  the  House.  But  I  think  we 
want  a  bill,  we  want  to  have  a  foreclo- 
sure provision,  we  want  to  have  an  exten- 
sion of  section  312;  we  want  to  extend  the 
Brooke-Cranston  provision  as  well,  and 
with  the  problems  we  are  having  with 
the  housing  industi-y  today,  this  will  not 
do  all  we  wanted  it  to  do  by  any  meaas, 
but  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Even  more  importantly  it  appears  to 
be  a  bill  which  the  White  House,  the 
President,  will  sign,  and  I  ttiink  that  is 
important  because  we  need  it,  and  I 
think  that  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
certainly  exhibited,  he  has  performed  a 
gi-eat  service  to  the  country  in  agreeing 
to  accept  this  when  he  knows  full  well,  as 
do  I  know  full  well,  this  is  not  what  we 
actually  wanted.  We  wanted  a  much 
stronger  bill.  We  wanted  to  do  more,  but 
because  of  fiscal  constraints  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  would  veto  anything 
more  than  this.  He  did  veto  our  original 
bill,  and  we  do  not  want  to  send  a  bill 
back  to  tlie  President  and  have  him  veto 
it  again. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  acting  in  the  spirit  of  coopei-ation 
and  in  getting  legislation  through  which 
now,  hopefully  and  expectantly,  the 
President  will  sign. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  could  not 
agree  more.  This  is  not  the  bill  we  wanted 
that  was  vetoed.  We  also  preferred  the 
bill  we  sent  over  to  the  House.  That  has 
been  modified,  but  there  is  still — I  want 
to  reassert  there  is  still — a  bill  here  that 
will  work.  It  will  provide  more  housing 
will  provide  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for 
himdi'eds  of  thousands  of  homebuyers. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  add  one 
point.  It  is  undei-stood,  let  me  say,  with 
Mr.  Kearney,  that  when  he  writes  in  his 
letter,  "the  total  fees"  he  includes  dis- 
counts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  includes  dis- 
counts, not  only  the  points  charged  and 
fees  charged  but  discounts  also. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  quite  agiee  also. 

I  was  present  at  the  conversation 
which  led  up  to  this  letter,  and  that  Is 
my  understanding  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  would  just  like  to  ask  to  clarify  the 
language  in  the  bill  regarding  flood 
insurance. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  provision  to 
limit  the  delay  in  implementing  sanc- 
tions to  existing  housing  that  is  used  as 
ijrimary  residences? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  stress  two  things.  They 
have  to  be  houses  that  are  used,  not 
liouses  that  will  be  built,  and  they  have 
to  be  primary  residences. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  just  like  to  point  out  this  amend- 
ment not  only  includes  the  section  we 
talked  about,  which  is  title  II  which 
provides  the  $10  billion  at  7.5  percent 
now  plus  four  points,  but  also  includes 
foreclosure  protection  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homeowners;  $250  monthly 
payment  with  as  much  as  24  months  for 


those  about  to  lose  their  homes,  repay- 
able with  interest.  It  provides  for  $100 
million  for  housing  rehabilitation  which, 
I  think,  is  important  to  many  homeown- 
ers who  have  low  income  and  need  reha- 
bilitation assistance  in  order  to  reha- 
bilitate their  homes. 

It  also  provides  compensation  for 
defects,  a  program  that  has  been  worked 
on  by  Senator  Stevenson,  and  which  has 
pa.ssed  the  Senate  before,  and  which  is 
an  essential  program.  It  had  not  been 
enacted  into  law. 

It  also  provides  for  the  flood  insurance 
which  Senator  McIntyre  worked  on  verj*, 
very  hard  and  has  now  succeeded  in 
enacting  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  some 
progress,  at  least,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President  will  sign  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  5398. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5398)  to  au- 
thorize tempoi-ai-y  assistance  to  help  de- 
fray mortgiage  payments  on  homes  owned 
by  persons  who  are  temporarily  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  as  the  result 
of  adverse  economic  conditions,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Page  14.  strike  out  all  after  line  23. 

Page  15,  line  2,  strike  out  -Sec.  204.",  aiid 
insert:  -Sec.  203." 

Page  15,  strike  out  all  after  line  11. 

Page  16,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  206.",  and 
insert:  "Sec.  204." 

Page  16,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sbc.  207.", 
and  insert:  "Sec.  205." 

Page  18,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  208.",  and 
insert:  "Sec.  206." 

Page  18,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  209.",  and 
insert:  "Sec.  207." 

Page  19.  after  line  15.  insert: 

"Sec.  303.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
V.J  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'except 
that  the  prohibition  contained  In  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  made  prior 
to  January  1,  1976,  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  previously  occupied  residential 
dwelling'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  move  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendments? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  do  that,  I  have  a  brief  statement  that 
I  woidd  like  to  read  in  connection  with 
another  part  of  tlie  bill  which  will  take 
me  about  a  minute  to  x-ead,  and  I  think 
I  shoidd  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before  us 
authorizes  GNMA  to  pm-chase  both  Gov- 
ei-nment-assisted  mortgages  and  conven- 
tionally financed  mortgages.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  PHA  mortgages  authorized 
to  be  purchased  by  GNMA  make  no  pro- 
vision for  mortgages  to  finance  section 
202  housing  for  the  elderly.  Housing  for 
the  elderly  has  been  a  very,  very  suc- 
cessful program,  a  vital  program,  a  pro- 
gram that  has  overwhelming  support, 
and  on  which  there  virtually  have  been 
no  foreclosures.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
successful  housing  program  our  Govern- 
ment has.  In  fact,  tlie  Administration 
has  limited  the  use  of  section  202  to  con- 


struction lending  but  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  long-term  financing  of  suth 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

This  new  emei-gency  program  with  in- 
terest rates  at  7 !  2  percent  could  be  ve'  y 
effective  in  financing  section  202  hou.s- 
ing.  I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
issue  regulations  to  include  mortgages  to 
finance  section  202  housing  for  Uie  el- 
derly. Thus  with  202  funds  for  construc- 
tion loans  and  with  a  7»i-percent  FHA- 
insured  mortgage  for  the  long-term  fi- 
iiancing  the  purix>ses  of  Congress  in  sujj- 
poiting  housing  for  the  elderly  will  be 
can-led  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  focus  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  a  moment  on  title  I  of  the 
bill.  Under  title  I,  we  would  be  authoriz- 
ing two  separate  approaches  to  Hie 
problem  of  mortgage  foreclosures. 

Fii-st.  section  105  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  coinsure  portfolios  of  moit- 
gage  reUef  loans  or  advances  of  credit 
made  by  moitgagees. 

Second,  section  106  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  direct  loans  on  behiilf 
of  borrowers  in  default  to  the  holder  of 
the  homeowner's  mortgage. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  for  llie 
record  that  title  I  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide flexible  tools  which  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  could  use  as  necessary. 

Neither  of  these  approaches  is  man- 
dated and  we  hope  neither  will  have  to 
be  used.  However,  should  implementa- 
tion of  title  I  become  necessary,  I  be- 
lieve and  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree,  that  the  primary  vehicle  for  as- 
sistance should  be  the  coin.surance  pio- 
gram  attempted  under  section  105.  I 
think  the  main  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding mortgage  relief  should  rest  with 
the  homeowner's  mortgagee,  which  is 
most  familiar  with  the  homeowner's  fi- 
nancial situation. 

As  I  see  it,  the  section  106  approach 
is  a  backstop  to  the  basic  discretionary 
authority  under  section  105  which  could 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  cases  where 
lendere  do  not  qualify  or,  for  good 
reasons,  are  unable  to  participate  in  the 
coinsurance  pi-ogram. 

The  Secretai-y  has  complete  discret- 
ion under  section  106;  she  has  the  dis- 
cretionaiy  auUiority  to  detei-miue  that 
a  lender  who  qualifies  under  105,  may  or 
may  not  receive  payments  under  106,  and 
her  authority  includes  the  abihty  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  a  lender  could  receive  such 
payments. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  discretionai-y  authority  on  the  pait 
of  the  Secrelaiy  will  he  appUcable  to 
title  II.  These  funds  will  be  made  a\  ail- 
able  by  the  Secretary  when  she  makes 
the  findings  as  requued  by  section  313 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Of  coiuse. 
should  economic  conditions  not  wan-ant 
the  u.se  of  these  funds,  it  is  not  expetied 
that  they  would  be  used. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
question  is  on  agi-eeing  to  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.«;li  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORD'TR  OP  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY.. 
JULY  7,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  order  of  busmess  following 
morning  business  Monoay.  July  7' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  unOnished 
business  which  will  then  be  Senate  Reso- 
lution 166. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS, 
MONDAY,  JULY  7,  IC75 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  Monday,  July  7,  xmder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RECORD  OP  CONGRESS  TO 
DATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
convening  January  14,  the  Senate  has 
met  94  days  for  over  550  hours,  approved 
314  measures  and  enacted  40  public  laws. 
A  comparison  with  last  year  to  date 
follows: 

1974  1975 

Days  in  seaslon 87  94 

Hoitrs  in  session 831:44  556:19 

Total  meaatires  passed....  328  314 

Public   laws 75  40 

Private  laws 26  1 

Treaties 3  j 

Record  votes... 270  258 

The  94th  Congress  has  dealt  with  a 
range  of  Issues  Important  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  better  functioning  of  the 
Senate. 

A  primary  achievement  has  been  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
which  add  needed  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy with  a  rebate  to  all  taxpayers,  tax 
credits,  and  personal  and  business  tax 
reductions.  At  the  same  time  a  new  reve- 
nue source  was  created  by  the  repeal  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  for  major  oil 
companies. 

If  the  economic  Indicators  are  showing 
a  slight  upturn  it  Is  due  in  major  part 
to  the  insistence  of  Congress  on  a  tax 
reduction. 

The  administration  has  vetoed  six 
bills  m  the  past  6  months:  oil  import 
fees,  fann  price  supports,  strip  mining 
contnds,  tourist  promotion,  emergency 
employment  appffiQ>ri&tions.  and  emer- 
gency mlddle-lncame  housing  as^tance. 
Some  commentators  deUgfat  In  labeling 
these  vetoes  a  victory  for  the  President 
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.Res.  58). 
Eligibility 
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Disa.ster  Loan  Program  (S.  55^ 

Pood  Stamp  Increase  (H.R.  1 

Food  StR.rp  Program  Study 

Pood    Stamps— SSI    Reclpleht 
(S. 16C2). 

Forest  Pest  Control  ( S.  441 ) . 

Forestry  Research  (S.  1307)  H  (S.  1529). 

Insecticides  (H.R.  6387) . 

Livestock  Credit  (S.  1236) . 

Peanut  Distribution  (S.  Res.  lOl) . 

Plum   Island   Animal   Dlsea<  b   Center    (3. 
Res.  190).  ^ 

Potato  Stocks  iS.  Res.  122) . 

♦Price  Supports  (H.R.  4296). 

Watershed  Projects  (S.  1230) 

Wheat  Referendum  (S.  435) . 

Potato  Stocks  (S.  Res.  122) . 

White  Corn  (S.  Res.  155) . 

APPROPRIATIONS 

1975: 

Continuing  (H.J.  Res.  219). 

"Emergency  Employment  (Hit.  4481). 
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Foreign  Assistance  (H.R.  4592) . 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Recrea- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  492). 
.Supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  210) ;  (HJt.  5899) . 
Veterans'  Supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  375). 
Vicluamese  Refugee  Aid  (H.R.  6894). 

Continuiug  (H.J.  Res.  499 1 . 
Education  (H.R.  5901). 

ATOMIC  ENERiiY 

Int?rnational  Agreements: 

Atomic  Energy  Cooperation  Agreement 
V,  ith  Israel  (S.  Con.  Res.  15) . 

Enriched  Uranium  Distribution  to  EURA- 
TOM  (S.  Con.  Res.  14). 

Eiuiched  Uranium  Distribution  to  IAEA 
(S.  Con.  Res.  13). 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Author- 
i7atlons  (S.  994»:  (3.1716). 

BUDGET 

Deferrals : 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration (S.  Res.  32);  (S.  Res.  75);  (S.  Res. 
76);  (S.  Res.  77);  (S.  Res.  78);  (R.  Res.  79); 
(S,  Res.  80). 

HUD — Comprehensive  Planning  Grants  (S. 
Res.  23). 

Transportation — Highway  Funds  (S.  Res. 
69).  "  ■ 

Rescissions: 

HEW — ^Health  and  Medical  Service  Pro- 
grams (H.R.  6573 ) . 

HUD — ^homeownevship  assistance  (S.  Res. 
61). 

Agriculture.  Commerce,  DOD,  Executive 
Office,  General  Services,  Ju.stlce.  HEW,  State, 
Treasury  (H.R.  3260) . 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  Consumer  Product 
Safety.  DOD,  HEW.  Labor  (H.R.  4075). 

Resolutions: 

First  Budget  Resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  218) . 

CONGRESS 

Cloture  Rule  (3.  Res.  4). 

Guam  and  Virgin  Islands  Delegate  Allow - 
rmce  (H.R.  4269). 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Bicentennial  (8. 
Con.  Res.  44) . 

New  Hampshire  Senate  Contest  <S.  Res 
177). 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (S.  Res 
21);  (S.  Res.  167);  (S.  Res.  165). 

Senate  Committee  Expenses  (S.  Res.  Ill)- 
(S.  Res.  191). 

Senate  Committee  staffing  (S.  Res.  60); 
(S.    Res.    182). 

Senate  Witness  Pees  (S.  Res.  17) . 

Supreme  Court  Chamber  (S.  Res.  164) . 

CONSUMER   AFFAIRS 

Consumer  Protection  (S.  200) . 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings (S.  1518). 

CRIME-JDOICIARY 

Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  (S.  1549) . 
Florida  Judicial  District  (S.  723) . 
Pyramid  Sales  (S.  1509) . 
Robert  E.  Lee  (S.J.  Res.  23) . 
Three- Judge  Courts  (S.  537) . 

DEFENSE 

Coast  Guard  Authorization  (H.R.  5217) . 

Defense  Production — Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  Quality   (S.J.  Res.  94). 

Military  Construction  Authorization  (S. 
1247).  ^ 

Military  Piocurement  Authorization  (HR 
6674) .  ^ 

Naval  Museum  (S.  Con.  Res.  9) . 

Officer  Graduate  School  Appointees  (S. 
1767) . 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 

Southeastern  University    (S.  611). 

ECONOMY-FINANCE 

Commodity  Futures  (HJ.  Res.  335). 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pollcv 
I.S.J.  Res.  97). 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  (3. 

409 ) . 
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Duty  Sttspensions: 

Istle  Fiber — Child  Support  Funding  (H.R. 
7709). 

Lower  Interest  Rales  (H.  Con.  Res.  133). 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  (S.J.  Res.  27);    (S.J.  Res.  48). 

National  Insurance  Corporation  Program 
(H.R.  4075). 

Public  Debt  Limit  Extensions  (ILR.  2364); 
(H.R.  8030). 

Repatriated  tJ.S.  Citizens — SSI  Recipient 
Food   Stamp  Eligibility    (H.R.   6698). 

Securities  Ac-,  Amendments  (S.  249). 

Social  Seciuity— Medicaid   (H.R.  8109). 

Ta.^  Rebate — State  Taxation  (S.  Res.  158). 

Tax  Reduction  (H.R.  2166). 

Unemployment  CompensaTion  iHR.  6900K 

Variable  Interest  Rate  Mort2'".ges  (S.  Con. 
Re  i.  4S 1 . 

EDUCATION 

CclTcje  Work-Study  Program  Fund.'s  (H.R. 

4221). 
Handicapped  Children    (S.  G/. 
Li!,ter  Hill   Scholarship    (S.  1191). 

ENERGY 

I'llornctional   Petroleum  ENpo.«;iiion    (S.J. 

Res.  59). 
'Oil  Import  Fees  (HJl.  1767). 
Oil  Pricing  (H.R.  4035). 
Oil  Shale  Revenues  (S.  834). 
Petroleum    Products    Fair    M:(rl-.etiiig    (S. 
323). 

Standby  Energy  Authority  (S.  622). 

ENVIBONMENT 

Council  on  Environmental  Qtiality — ^En- 
vironmental Policy   (H.R.  6054). 

Environmental  Impact  Statements  (H.R. 
3130). 

Scrimshaw  Art  Preservation  (S.  229) . 

•  Strip  Mining  (H.R.  25). 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (S.  1622) . 
American  Legion  Badges — Patent  Renew- 

American  Legion  (S.  720) . 

American  Legion  AuxUiary  (S.  721) . 

Sons  of  American  Legion  (S.  719) . 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (S.  1622). 

Attorney  General's  Salary  (S.  58) . 

Barrier-Free  Environment  (S.  Con.  Res. 
11). 

Bikini  Atoll  (H.R.  5158). 

F.B.I.  Director,  Ten-Year  Term  for  (S. 
1172). 

Federal  Election  Commission  (3.  1434). 

Federal  Metal  and  Noiunetalic  Mine  Safety 
Board  Abolishment  (3. 1774). 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (S. 
240). 

NASA  Authorization  (H.R.  4700) . 

National .  Guard  Technicians'  Retirement 
(S.  584). 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion (H.R.  4723). 

Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  (S.  95) . 

Patents  (S.  24). 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments  (S.  1839) . 

Standard  Reference  Data  Program  (H.R. 
37). 

*  Tourism  Promotion  (H.R.  5357);  (S. 
2003). 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  (S.  326) . 

GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES 

Part-Time  Government  Employees  (3.  792) . 
Travel  E.xpenses  (S.  172). 

HEALTH 

Developmentitlly  Disabled  Persons  Assist- 
ance (H.R.  4(X)5). 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  (S.  1608) . 

Medical  Device  Safety  (S.  510). 

Nurses  Training— Health  Revenue  Sharing 
and  Services  (3.  66) . 

Older  Americans  (H.R.  3922) . 

School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram (S.  1810). 

Supplemental  Food  Programs  (HJl.  7136). 


HOUSING 

•Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing  (H.R. 
4485). 

INDIANS 

Indian  Health  Care  (3.  522 1 . 

Pueblo  of  Lagu.ia  (3.  557) . 

Pueblo  Tribe.  New  Mexico  (S.  217). 

INTERNATIONAL 

Cambodia — Food  Aid  (S.  Res.  94) . 

Japan -U.S.  Friendship  Trust  Fund  (S.  324 ) . 

Middle  East  Dispute  (S.  Res.  119). 

Nuclear  Non-Prclilerati'in  Treaty  (S.  Res. 
1»6). 

Treaties: 

International  03ice  of  Epizootics  (E.x.  M.. 
D3d-2d). 

United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Forces  in 
Middle  Enst  (8.  818). 

Tiu-key — Military  Assistance  (S.  846). 

Vietnam  and  Cambodia —Humanitarian 
Assistance  (S.  1696 1. 

Vietnam  Assistance  and  Evacuation  tH.R. 
1484). 

Vietnam  Peace  Negotiations  (S.  Res.  133). 

Vietnamese  Refugee  Aid  Autborization 
(H.R.  6755). 

Viein.ime^  Refugees  (S.  Res.  187). 

Vietnamese  Refugees  Welcome  (S.  Res. 
U8). 

World  Pood  Couierence  (S.  Con.  Re.->.  19). 

LABOa 

Railroad  Improvement  and  Employment 
(3.  1730). 

ME:'.I0RL\LS.    TRIBUTES,    AND    MEDALS 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  (SJ.  Ree.  36) . 

American  Revolution  Bicenntenlal  Com- 
memorative Medals  (S.  371). 

Bes.s  Truman's  Birthday  (S.  Res.  65) . 

Boys  3couts  of  America  ( S.  Con.  Ree.  6) . 

Girl  Scouts  of  America  ( S.  Con.  Res.  22 ) . 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union  (S.  Res.  194). 

King  Faisal,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  120). 

Martin  Luther  King  (S.  Res.  14). 

Babbi  Meoacbem  Sdmeerson  (S.  Bee.  22) . 

Roy  WUkins  (3.  Res.  35). 

U.S.  Flag  Display  (S.J.  Res.  98) . 

Veterans"  Day  (S.  331). 

Vietnam  Veterans  (S.  Res.  171) . 

NATURAL  RESOURCES NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITES 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore,  l^Iary- 
land  and  Virginia  (3.  82). 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  National  Historic 
Site  (HR.  2808). 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona 
(HJl.  4109). 

Guadalupe  Moini  tains  National  Park  Texas 
(S.  313). 

Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  (3. 
322).  

Indian  Trails  (S.  1123).  "^ 

Indoor  Recreation  Facilities  (S.  288). 

raondike  Gold  Rush  National  Historical 
Park,  Washington  and  Alaska  (S.  96). 

Saline  Water  Authorization  (H.R.  3109). 

Volunteers  in  the  Parks  (S.  896) . 

Wilderness  Areas: 

Eagles  Nest  Wilderness.  Colorado  (S.  268). 

Flat  Tops  Wflderness,  Colorado  (S.  267) . 

NOMINAl'IONS 

{ Action  by  Tollcall  vote) 

Alexander  P.  Butterfield  (S.  182). 

Stanley  K.  Hathaway  to  be  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Carla  Ander.son  Hills  to  be  Secretary  of 
HUD. 

Tlioma    J.  Me-kill  to  be  U.S.  CircTilt  Jitdge. 

PBOCI.AMATIONS 

American  Business  Day  (SJ.  Bee.  16). 

American  Institute  of  Banking  Week  (S-T. 
Res.  58 ) . 

BuchenwBld  Concentration  Camp  (SJ. 
Res.  56);  (S.  Res.  123). 

Car  Care  Month  (S.J.  Res.  57) . 

Child  Abuse  Awareness  Week  (S.  Res.  43). 
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CONGRESSIONAL  R 


Earth  Day  (H.J.  R«.s.  258) . 

Energy  Conservation  Month  ( S.  Res.  69) . 

Historic  Preservation  Week  (H.J.  Res.  242) . 

Hobby  Month  ( S  J.  Res.  84 ) . 

Honor  Aniu-ica  ( S  J.  Res.  92 » . 

Hunting  and  Fi.shlng  Day  ( S.J.  Res.  34 ) . 

Indian  Day  ( S.J.  Res.  44  > . 

Music  in  Our  Schools  Day  (S.J.  Res.  181 . 

Newspaper  Weelc  i  S  J.  Res.  46 ) . 

Newspaper  Carrier  Day  (S  J.  Res.  46) . 

Norwegian- American  Day  (S.  Res.  135) . 

Shnt-In  Day  (S.J.  Res.  79) . 

Youth  Art  Month  (S.J.  Res.  8i . 

TRANSPORTATIOK-COMMUNICATIOXS 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  (S.  1972 ) . 

Amtrak —  ( Penn  Central )  ( S.  281 ) . 

Amtrak  Supplemental  Authorization  (H.R. 
aJ75) . 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Projects  ( H.R.  3786) . 

Maritime  Authorizations  (S.  332); 
<S.  1542). 

Railroad  Safety— Hazardous  Material.s 
Transportation  Authorizations  (S.  1462). 

Railroad  Temporary  Operatiog  Anthoritv 
(Rocklsland)  (S.  917). 

VETERANSi 

Disability  Compen.sa(.ioii  and  Si.r\ivor.-^' 
Benefils  (H.R.  7767). 

Senate  Lecxslatwe  AciniTY 

(94th  Congress,  1st  Session) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

Days  in  Session 94 

Hours  in  Session 556:19 

Total  Measures  Passed 314 

Private  Laws i 

Public  Laws 40 

Treaties ., 1 

'Confirmations * 27.851 

Record  Votes. 258 

Vetoes . 6 

Symbols:  P  H — Passed  House;  P,  S — 
Passed  Senate:  • — ^Vetoed  In  1975;  (W) — 
Passed  by  Voice  Vote;  numbers  In  paren- 
thesis Indicate  number  of  record  vote  on 
passage,  conference  report,  or  reconsidera- 
tion. 

ACRICULTITRE 

African  Brazilian  hone>bee  control: 
Amends  the  Act  of  1922  regarding  honeybees 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  honeybees 
in  all  of  their  life  stages  (from  germ  plasma 
to  adult)  except  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  State  govern- 
ments, organizations,  individuals,  and  the 
governments  of  Mexico,  Canada  and  the 
Central  American  countries  to  eradicate  and 
control  the  spread  of  undesirable  species  of 
honeybee*,  including  all  forms  of  the  African 
(or  Brazilian)  honeybee.  S.  18.  P/'S  June  16. 
1975.  (W) 

Disaster  loan  program:  Amends  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  simplify  the  procedures  xmder  which  loans 
are  made  to  victims  of  natural  and  major 
disasters  and  make  additional  credit  assist- 
ance available  to  them;  eliminates  the' re- 
quirement that  there  be  a  general  need  for 
agricultural  credit;  clarifies  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  delegate  authority  to 
State  directors  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  make  emergency  loaiis  to  an 
area  if  the  director  finds  that  a  natural  dis- 
aster has  substantially  affected  twenty-five 
or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  oyster  produc- 
ing operations  in  the  area;  provides  that 
loans  would  be  made  only  to  victims  of  a 
disaster  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  other  sources;  makes  emergency  loans 
available  for  livestock  (as  well  as  crop) 
changes  deemed  desirable  as  a  result  of  shifts 
in  market  demand  occurring  after  a  disas- 
ter; authorizes  loans  in  excess  of  the  actual 
IC1S.S  caused  by  the  disaster  provided  that  a 
rate  of  Interest  is  charged  for  the  amount 
in  •xeesa  which  is  equal  to  the  oommerdal 
rate  charged  for  similar  loans;  requires  that 
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Agriculture  should  confl 
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by  June  30,  1975. 
islative   changes   which 
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reduce      administrative 
lighten      accoimtabilily 
shipping,  and  handling 
(4)    increase  penalties  i 
the  proRt-an-i,   as  well    a.« 
mendations  ne  deems 
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Pood    stamps— SSI    t 
Continues  through  Jun« 
vi.sion.s  of  law  under 
Agriculture  issued  his  r 
tne  eligibility  of  SSI 
?.ad   disabled)    to   receiv 
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commodity    dislribution 
eligible  SSI  food  stamp 
stamps,    where   a   need 
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private  nonprofit  or_ 
v.-hcels") :   and  directs  .. 
vide  certification  procedt  1 
stamp  aid  applicant  to 
tifieation  and  atit 
stamps  on  the  same  day 
S.  1662.  P  S  June  10,  19 

Forest  pest  control: 
appropriated  for  fiscal  y 
the  program  of 
forest  insect  pests  and 
available  until  expended 
94-40,  approved  June  20 

Foiestry  research: 
Steutiis   Act   of    1962    to 
dowed  colleges  elijjible 
program  of  forest   ye.seai  ; 
S.  1307.  P  S  Mar.  24.  1975 
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July  1.  1975.  through  Septelnber 
authorizes  therefor  $11,96 
the   act.   H.R.  6387.   Publi 
proved  1975.   iVV) 

Livestock  credit:   Anien4s 
I.itestock  Credit  Act  of  1 
tinaiiciai   .nssistaiice   to  a 
priinanly   imolved  in  the 
frttieniiig.  or  marketing  of 
ing  dairy  cattie;  (2)  permit 
iiig  of  the   gu:!raiiteed  po 
loans  through  the  Federal 
Cil  provide  that  contracts 
not  require  the  Secretary 
guarantee   more   than  90 
pal  Hiid  interest  on  such 
t:iai  guaranteed  loans 
riod  reasonably  required  bj 
hQrro\vtr  but  not  to  exceed 
tie  relieved  for  not  more 
increase  tlie  tuaraniee  of 
$250,000  to  *350,0O0  and  lin4lts 
s  anding  loan  guarantees 
authori/.e  the  payment  of 
peuses   ironi  any  funds 
;i)e  Agriculture  Credit 
tNt.end  tiie  act  from  July 
C'.inljer  31,  1976;    (8)   requl 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
application    be    completed 
1 9)    require    collateral 
'  he    government's    interest 
Kaeral  wiiich  has  depreciated 
to  temporary  economic 
requi'c  an  annual  report  or 
of   the   Act;    and   also 
dated  Farm  and  Rural 
provide   that  contracts  of 
that   Act   .shall   not   requl 
to  guarantee  more  than 
principal  and  Interest  on  sUch 
Public  Law  94-35,  approve  I 
(VV) 

Peanut  distribution 
toe  Senate  that  the  Secret4ry 
immediately  take  steps  to 
lieanut  stocks  in  useful  edillle 
jierson.s  at  home  and  abroi  ,d 
niest  ic  food  assistance  progi  ims 
lie   Law   480  program.   S 
adopted  Mar.  24,  1975.  ( W 

Plum  Island  Animal 
the  sense  of  the  Senate 
Management  and  Budget 
considei-ation   of   the 
request  of  the  Department 
*9.45   million   for  the 
quarantine  facilities  and 
tories   and   for  the 
vaccine  plant  at  the  Plum 
Animal  Disease  Center,  ant 
quest  to  Congress  for  Its 
Res.  100.  Senate  adopted  Jv^xe 

Potato  stocks:  States  the 
ate  that  the  Secretary  of 
diately  take  steps  to  dlstrlbtite 
which  are  now  In  abundant 
edible  forms  to  needy, 
abroad  under  the  domestli 
programs  and  the  Public 
to  supplement  protein 
ca  it.se  of  malnutrition.  S. 
adopted  May  16. 1975.  'VV) 

•Price  supports:  Establishes 
price  support  program  for 
comniodiiy  year  for  uplan  1 
feed  grains,  soybeans  and  m  Ik 
tfirget  price  on  cotton  fror  i 
ceiits  a  pound,  on  corn  fro  t» 
to  •$2.25  and  on  other  feec 
parable  levels,  on  wheat  frojn 
10  $3.41:  increases  the 
on  cotton  from  34  to  38  ceiilts 
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other  provisions.  HH.  4296.  Vetoed  May  1. 
1975.  House  sustained  veto  May  13, 1976  (116) 

Watershed  projects:  Amends  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to 
require  congressional  approval  of  watershed 
projects  where  the  estimated  Federal  con- 
tribution Is  In  excess  of  $750,000  Instead  of 
.«250,00O  as  under  existing  law.  S.  1230.  P/S 
June  21, 1975.  (W) 

Wheat  referendum:  Amends  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  to  change  the  market- 
ing year  for  wheat  from  July  1-June  30,  to 
June  1-May  31.  S.435'.  P/S  Apr.  24, 1975.  (W) 

White  corn:  Expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  continue  the  white  corn  survey, 
which  provides  the  white  corn  Industry  with 
critical  data  for  orderly  production,  market- 
ing and  processing,  and  make  the  survey 
reliable  by  obtaining  dat.%  from  all  the 
significant  white  corn  producing  States. 
S.  Res.  155.  Senate  adopted  May  21, 1975.  (VV) 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Continuing:  Extends  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, which  expires  on  February  28,  1975, 
to  provide  obllgatlonal  authority  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  through  March  23,  1975. 
and  funding  of  activities  under  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  through  June 
30,  1975,  for  the  following  programs  within 
HEW  and  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration which  did  not  achieve  final  enact- 
ment during  the  93d  Congress:  Health  Rev- 
enue Sharing  and  Services;  Nurse  Training; 
Health  Manpower;  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Construction;  and  the  Re- 
gional Medical  program.  H.J.  Res.  219.  Public 
Law  94-7.  approved  Mar.  14,  1975.  (VV) 

*  Em?rgency  emT^loyment:  Appropriates  a 
total  of  $5,306,508,000  In  new  budget  atithor- 
Ity,  $485  million  In  loan  attthorlty  and  $92.- 
362,000  in  liquidation  of  contract  authority 
for  the  acceleration  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  order  to  Increase  im- 
mediately employment  throughout  the  na- 
tion; provides  two  approaches  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem:  (1)  $2,318,150,000  In 
direct  creation  of  Jobs  as  follows:  $1,625 
billion  in  public  service  Jobs,  $458,050,000  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  transpor- 
tation, $30  million  In  Jobs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, $119.8  million  in  work-study  grants 
for  college  students,  $70  million  in  the  work 
Incentive  program  to  provide  Jobs,  training 
and  related  child  care  for  welfare  recipients, 
and  $15.3  million  for  the  summer  youth 
recreation  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Community  Services  Administration 
which  together  with  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated or  available  total  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion; and  (2)  $2,988,358,000  for  funding  of 
projects  which  would  stimulate  Jobs  through 
acceleration  of  on-going  public  works  proj- 
ects, Increase  of  rtiral  water  and  sewer  grants, 
Improvement  and  modernization  of  existing 
veterans'  hospitals.  Increased  maintenance 
of  the  national  cemeteries,  reforestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement,  expansion  and 
upgrading  of  facilities  in  national  par'.ts,  for- 
ests and  other  Federal  lands.  Increased  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses,  major  repairs 
and  renovations  of  existing  buildings,  and 
purchase  of  automobiles  u.scd  by  Federal 
agencies.  H.R.  4481.  Vetoed  May  28,  1975. 
House  sustained  veto  June  4,  1975.  (151) 

Foreign  assistance :  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$3,674,346,982  in  new  obligational  authority, 
which  is  $175,926,982  more  than  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $271,750,000  less 
than  that  allowed  by  the  Senate,  $272,113,927 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1975  amended  budget 
estimate,  and  $193,637,982  more  than  th© 
1974  appropriations;  and  Includes: 

Appropriations  for  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
nctivltles  of  $854,800,000  in  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  for  economic  assistance,  which  In- 
cludes $300  million  for  food  and  nutrition 
development    assistance,    $125    million    for 


population  planning  and  health  development 
assistance;  $125  million  for  International  or- 
ganizations and  programs,  $5  million  for  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Fund,  $500,000 
earmarked  for  the  National  Association  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  skill  exchange 
program  among  peoples  of  the  Americas,  $17.5 
million  for  international  narcotics  control, 
$35  million  for  famine  or  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance, $25  mllUon  for  assistanct  to  Portu- 
gal and  Portuguese  colonies  In  Africa  gaining 
independence;  $440  million  for  Indochina 
Postwar  Reconstruction  Assistance;  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Middle  East  Special  Require- 
ments Funds;  and  $660  million  for  Security 
Supporting  A-^sistancc  and  Middle  East  peace 
programs;  and. 

Appropriations  for  military  assistance  of 
$450  million  In  new  cbllgational  authorltv, 
which  equals  the  1974  appropriation,  and  is 
$757  million  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
$1,207,000,000  in  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
which,  when  added  to  other  available  funds, 
would  support  a  proposed  fiscal  year  1975 
program  of  $1,246,000,000; 

Approprlatlors  for  foreign  military  credit 
sales  of  $300  million,  which  Is  $255  million 
less  than  the  budget  estimate  of  $555  million 
and,  combined  with  outside  credits,  will  sup- 
port a  total  military  credit  sales  progrEmi  of 
up  to  $872.5  mllUon,  the  celling  established  in 
the  authorization  bill; 

Appropriations  for  other  foreign  assistance 
of  $844,546,982,  which  Is  $355,813,927  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,200,360,909, 
and  Includes  $77  million  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
S90  million  for  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program, 
$8,420,000  for  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance. $40  million  for  Soviet  Jewish  Immi- 
grants to  Israel,  $10  million  for  assistance 
to  Palestinian  refugees,  funds  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  International  financial  Institutions 
(Asl.an  Development  Bank.  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  International 
Development  Association)  of  $619,126,982; 
and 

Sets  a  limitation  on  use  of  corporate  funds 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  $6,413,328,000 
which  is  the  same  as  the  House  amount  and 
the  budget  estimate.  H.R.  4592.  Public  Law 
04-11,  approved  Mar.  26.  1975.  (77) 

Summer  youth  employment  and  recrea- 
tion: Appropriates  a  total  of  $475,350,000  for 
the  summer  youth  employment  and  recrea- 
tion programs  of  v.hlch  $15,300,000  Is  to  be 
uppd  for  the  recreation  program.  H.J.  Res. 
492.  Public  Law  94-36,  approved  June  16, 
1975.  (W) 

Supplement.il :  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$143,175,000  in  new  budget  authority  for 
ftscal  year  1975  of  which  $17,175,000  Is  for 
alteration,  maintenance,  furnishing,  and 
protection  of  House  office  space,  $1  million  is 
for  temporary  parking  facilities  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  additional  costs  In  acquiring  the  site 
for  a  Senate  garage,  and  the  remaining  $125 
million  Is  for  operating  assistance  for  the 
Penn  Central  and  other  railroads  In  reor- 
ganization under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973,  and  contains  an  In- 
crea.'se  of  $150  million  In  lo.tn  guarantees  for 
these  railroads  upon  which  no  approprtatlons 
action  Is  required;  and  repeals  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  P3-554  which,  in  effect, 
amounted  to  a  blanket  5  percent  reduction 
m  Government  travel.  H.J.  Res.  210.  Public 
Law  94-6,  approved  Feb.  28,  1975.  (31) 

Appropriates  in  title  I,  a  total  of  $15,065.- 
595.998  in  new  obllgatlonal  authority  for 
general  program  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  advance  funding  for  fis- 
cal 1976,  and  one  small  Item  for  fiscal  1974; 
In  addition,  also  provides  $206,407,375  In 
transfer  authority,  $274,306,000  in  Increased 
limitations  and  $53,714,000  for  liquidation  of 
contract  authority;  in  title  n.  provides  for 
Increased  pay  costs;  and  In  title  in,  prohibits 
tise  of  funds  under  this  Act  to  force  the  bus- 
ing of  students  In  schools  or  school  districts 
which  are  desegregated  as  defined  In  title  IV 


of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  abolish  a 
desegregated  school,  or  to  force  the  transfer 
of  students  in  desegregated  schools,  and  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  tmder  this  Act  for 
busUig  of  studt-nts  or  teachers  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  in  any  school  or 
school  system  or  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial 
desegregation  of  any  schcwl  or  school  sys- 
tem; and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
5899.  Public  Law  94-32 .^approved  June  12, 
1976.   (192.194) 

Veterans'  supplemental:  Appropriates  an 
additional  $638,038,000  for  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration readjustment  benefits  to  fund  the 
authorized  Increases  contained  In  Public  Law 
93-337  which  Increased  to  10  years  the  8  year 
delimiting  period  for  post-Korean  veterans: 
in  Public  Law  93-358  which  increased  from 
$2,800  to  $3,300  the  maximum  grant  for  spe- 
cially equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  extended  ellglblUty  for  training 
and  adaptive  equipment;  in  Public  Law  93- 
356  which  increased  from  $17,500  to  $25,000 
the  housing  grant  for  certain  disabled  vet- 
erans; and  In  Public  Law  93-602  which  in- 
creased from  18.2  percent  to  22.7  percent  the 
monthly  allowance  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion trainee  programs  makes  a  total  VA  ap- 
propriation of  $4,125,738,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975:  and  appropriates  $500,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. HJ.  Res.  375.  Public  Law  S4-17. 
approved  Apr.  25.  1975.  (140) 

Vietnamese  refugee  aid:  Appropriates  $405 
million  to  aid  refugees  from  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam— $305  million  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  relocation  and  resettlement  costs 
and  $100  million  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Income, 
medical  and  education  assistance  to  refugees 
In  the  United  States— and  prohibits  aid  to 
the  government  of  Vietnam.  H.R.  6894.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-24,  approved  May  24,  1975.  (187) 
1976 

Continuing:  Makes  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  which  shall  be 
avaUable  from  July  1,  1975,  and  untu  enact- 
ment of  the  individual  appropriation  act  or 
the  sine  die  adjourmnent  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  whichever  occurs  first.  HJ. 
Res.  499.  Public  Law  94-  ,  approved  1975 
(230) 

Education:  Appropriates  $7,682,478,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  education  programs,  in- 
cluding support  to  local  school  districts,  aid 
to  individuals  attending  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning,  and  special  assistance  to  tlie 
needy  and  the  handicapped.  H.R.  6901.  P/H 
Apr.  16.  1975;  P,  S  amended  June  27,  1975. 
(258) 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

International  agreements 
Atomic  energy  cooperation  agreement  with 
Israel:  Approves  the  proposed  two  year  ex- 
tension of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  which 
concerns  peaceful  research  applications  In 
the  field  of  atomic  energy.  S.  Con.  Res.  15. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1975;  House  adopted 
Mar.  11,  1975.  (VV) 

Enriched  uranium  distribution  to  Eura- 
tom:  Approves  the  proposed  increase  (from 
the  present  35,000  megawatt  ceiling  to  55.000 
megawatts)  in  the  amount  of  enriched 
uranium  which  may  be  distributed  by  the 
United  States  to  Euratom  under  Section  54 
of  the  Atomic  Eneregy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  support  the  fuel  cycle  of  power 
reactors  In  the  Community,  such  transfers 
to  be  subject  to  the  additional  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  with  Euratom  which,  among 
■other  things,  contains  provisions  for  safe- 
guards against  the  diversion  of  special  nu- 
clear material  to  military  appllcatlona  and 
in  accordance  with  our  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  obligations.  S.  Con.  Res.  14.  Senate 
adopted  Feb.  19,  1975;  House  tabled  Mar.  17. 
1975.  (\'V) 
Enriched  ur.tniurn  distribution  to  the  In- 
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ternatlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Approves 
the  proposed  increase  In  the  amount  of  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  distributed  by 
the  United  states  to  the  IAEA  under  Sec- 
tion 64  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  to  allow  for  the  support  of  fuel 
r ycle  of  power  reactors,  to  be  purchased  from 
U.S.  manufacturers,  located  In  member 
Mates  of  IAEA  (2  In  Mexico,  1  in  Yugoslavia) 
having  a  total  Installed  capacity  of  2.015 
:ncgawatts  of  electrical  energy.  S.  Con.  Res. 
13.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1974;  House 
tabled  Mar.  17,  1975.  (W) 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  authori- 
zations: Authorizes  supplemental  appropri- 
ations of  $50.2  million  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975  which 
is  in  addition  to  the  $90,765,000  fiscal  year 
1975  authorization  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (Public  Law  93-276)  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commlssiou  on  January  19, 
1975,  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls.sion 
was  abolished  pursuant  to  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-438) 
and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  S.  994. 
Public  Law  94-18,  approved  Apr.  25,  1975. 
(W) 

Authorizes  $222,935,000  for  flsc.-tl  year  1976 
and  $52,750,000  for  the  transition  period 
July  1-September  30.  1976,  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  S.  1716.  P/S  June  17, 
1975;  P,  H  amended  June  20,  1975.  (VV) 

BUDGET 

Deferrals: 

Energy  research  and  development  admin- 
istration: Rescinds  $66.5  million  and  fjjisap- 
proves  $46.1  million  of  the  $112.6  million 
deferral  recommended  by  the  President  in 
his  message  of  November  26,  1974,  provided 
under  the  1975  Public  Works-AEC  Appropria- 
tions Act  (P.L.  93-393)  for  various  programs 
Within  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  By  this  action,  deferral 
of  budget  authority  was  disapproved  for  the 
following  programs:  Biomedical  and  Environ- 
mental Research — Artificial  Heart  Research, 
$4  million  (S.  Res.  32);  Nuclear  Materials, 
$ia  million  (S.  Res.  76);  Laser  Fusion  Pro- 
gram, $4.7  million  (S.  Res.  76);  Controlled 
Thermonuclear  Research — Fusion  Program, 
$8  million  (3.  Res.  77);  Physical  Research, 
$2.7  mUlion  (S.  Res.  78) ;  Oas  Cool  Past  Re- 
actor Program,  $6.7  million  (S.  Res.  79);  and 
LMFBR  Technology,  $8  million  (S.  Res.  80), 
S.  Res.  32,  S.  Res.  75.  S.  Res.  76,  S.  Res.  77,  S. 
Res.  78.  S.  Res.  79.  S.  Res.  80.  Senate  adopted 
May  7, 1975.  (VV) 

HXID — Comprehensive  planning  grants: 
Disapproves  the  $50  million  deferral  for  the 
HUD  Comprehensive  Planning  Grant  Pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  November  26,  1974.  S.  Res.  23. 
Senate  adopted  Mar.  13,  1975.  (VV) 

Transportation — Highway  funds:  Disap- 
proves the  $9,136,590,427  deferral  for  Federal 
highway  funds  to  the  States  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  Septem- 
ber 20.  1974.  S.  Res.  60.  Senate  adopted  Af,i. 
24,  1975.  (149) 

Rescissions: 

HEW— Health  and  medical  service  pro- 
grams: Disapproves  $264,700,000  of  the  pro- 
ppsed  rescission  of  $266,323,000  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  April  8 
and  May  8.  1975.  for  the  following  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health:  DC  medical  facilities;  Nurse  train- 
ing, allied  and  public  health,  and  funding 
for  medical  facilities  and  construction;  and 
emergency  food  and  medical  services,  and 
summer  youth  sports;  and  approves  the  re- 
scission of  $1,623,000  for  health  services.  H.R. 
6673.  P.  H  May  12,  1976;  P,  S  amended 
June  10,  1975;  House  disagreed  to  Senate 
amendment  June  12.  1975.  (VV) 

HUD — Homeownership   a.sslstance:    Disap- 


Asslstai  ce 


8  16 


lea  ing 


operat  ons 
disap  )rov 


F  )rce 
resc  ssion 


proves  the  $264,117,000 
Homeownership 
mended  by  the  Presiden  t 
October  4,  1974.  3.  Res 
Mar.  13,  1975.  (VV) 

Agriculture,    Commerce 
Office,  General  Services, 
Treasury:  Approves 
thority  in  the  amount 
disapproves  $706,083,802 
posed  for  rescission  by  t 
following  departments: 
Department   of   Agric 
partial  rescission  of  $7,i 
culture  Stabilization  and 
ice  Water  Programs, 
356.470    for    the    wetlan 
conservation    program; 
sions  of  $14,921,000  for 
Department  of  Defense 
of  $60,300,000  for 
erty  maintenance; 
$5,700,000  for  Army  UH 
ters   procurement  becauie 
result  in  no  procuremem 
ters  in  fiscal  year  1975; 
of  $122,900,000  for  Air 
aircraft;  disapproves 
for  Air  Perce  .\-7D  attack 
necessary  for  modeniiza 
tional  Guard: 

Department  of  Health. 
fare:    Disapproves  rescis 
lor  Hill-Burton  hospital 
Department  of  State: 
of  82. 1  million  in  savings; 
Department  of  Justice 
siou  of  .$5,350,000.  $1.3 
lion,  respectively,  for  sala 
the    FBI,    Immigration 
Service,  and  the  Drug  En 
tration  on  the  basis  th,-it 
adversely  afl^ect 
pose  of  these  agencies 
$7  million  for  the  Btu-ea 
of  a  lower  than  expecte< 
and  the  pos.sibility  of 
ity  at  no  cost; 

Department  of  Com 
sions  totaling  $2.25   mil 
Economic    Statistics 
Adjusiment  .^s.sisiauce 
the  Patent  Office  and  th 
project  of  the  National 
pherlc    Administration; 
sion  of  $2  million  for 
Administration   assists 
affect  planning  for  areas 
employment;  disapproves 
million,  $500,000,  and 
for  Naiional  Oceanic  an 
miiilsiration,  .salmon  an( 
ponds,  tiiree  legioiial   fis 
under  tlie  National  Fishe 
m.'\rlne  ecosystems  pr( 

Department,  of  the  Tr 
scissionv  of  $1.53  million 
of  the  Secretary,  tiie 
iiiiiit   Training   Centor, 
counts,  and   the  Inie;-na: 
disapproves  rescission  of 
240.000,  respectively,  for 
and  taxpayer  .service  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service: 
tion  of  $3  million  for  Cus 
basis  of  acher.se  iinpaci  o: 

E.\ecutive    Oflice    of 
proves  rescission  of  $2.: 
cial   Action   Office   for 
tion   as  legislative  au 
expires    June    30.    1975 
available  is  considered  s 

General  Services 
rescission    of    $20,022,900 
Buildhigs    Fund   which 
from  programmed  low 
has  not  started.  H.R 
14,  approved  Apr.  8,  1976 
Agriculttire.  Commerce 


r^cission  for  the  HUD 

Program  recom- 

In  his  message  of 

61.  Senate  adopted 


DOD,    Executive 

ttstice,  HEW,  State, 

resci  >slon  of  budget  au- 

if  $243,359,370,  and 

if  the  amounts  pro- 

1  e  President,  for  the 


Iture:    Approves   a 
,470  for  the  Agri- 
Conservation  Serv- 
avallable  $13,- 
s    and    marshlands 
disapproves   rescis- 
the  Forest  Service; 
Approves  rescission 
and  real  prop- 
I'es  rescission  of 
IH  utility  helicop- 
rescisslon   would 
of  needed  hellcop- 
approves  rescission 
F-lllF  fighter 
of  $29,600,000 
aircraft  as  being 
on  of  the  Air  Na- 


$5  10, 


roje( t 


Ju 


Iducation,  and  Wel- 
ion   of  $284,719,000 
Ded  construction; 
Lpproves  rescissions 

Disapproves  rescls- 

n)|llion,  and  $2.4  mil- 

ies  and  expenses  of 

md    Naturalization 

orcement  Adminis- 

iie  rescission  would 

accompli  hment  of  the  pur- 

a^roves  rescission  of 

of  Prisons  in  view 

prison  population 

aciiuiring  a  new  factl- 


ime>  'e 


Eco  lomii 


anc  ? 


ei  .sury: 


Fei  eral 


;  Approves  re.?cis- 
on  for  Social   aj»d 
linistratlon.    Trade 
r.S.  Travel  Service, 
marine  data  buoy 
C  ceanlc  and  Atmos- 
lisapproves    rescis- 
c  Development 
programs   which 
chronic,  high  un- 
rescissions  of  $1.3 
1,000,  respectively. 
Atmospheric  Ad- 
steelhead  rearing 
;rles  commissions 
ies  Policy,  and  the 
in  Puget  Sound: 
Approves  re- 
.Tecting  the  Office 
Law  Enforce- 
iie  Bureau    of  Ac- 
Revenue  Service; 
9,230,000  and  $10,- 
a  ;counts,  collection, 
compliance  in  the 
disapproves  rescis- 
oms  Service  on  the 
its  functions: 

President:    Ap- 

,000  fof  the  Spe- 

Abuse  Preven- 

for   this  office 

other   funding 

flicient: 

Approves 
for  the  Federal 
ill  be  withdrawn 
ority  work  which 
Public  Law  94- 
(68) 
Consumer  Product 


11  e 
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Di  ag 
ilho  ity 
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s  iffic 
Admin  stration: 
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De  'ense 


Safi  ty 


Co:  Iter 


>na1  es 


I  bill  on 
r<  v 


Safety.   DOD,   HEW.  Laboi 
454,704    ($10  million  for 
Programs,  $955,000  for 
eign    currency   programs 
Consumer      Product 
and     $4,999,704     for     the 
Cultural    and     Trade 
Department     of     Commer 
proves  $1,243,939,250  of  the 
260,393,954  recommended 
his  message  of  January 
communications  of  the 
of  February  7  and  14,  197; 
partment  of  Agriculture—: 
sumer  Product  Safety 
000;    Community    Service 
Older    Americans    in    the 

Labor— $12  million, ^_._.. 

$936,030,250;  and  Departme  it 
$125  million  which  is  for 
nit  ies  Program  which  had 
a  deferral  and  reclassified 
ler  General  as  a  rescission 
Law  94-15,  approved  Apr. 

Resolutions: 

Firsu     bttdget     resolutio 
oudget    outlays    of    $367 
revennes  of  $298.18  billion 
deficit  of  $08.82  billion  as 
Pres!cienf.s  budget  esti;  _ 
lion  la  outlays  adjusted  a; 
inat?d  revenues  of  $297.5 
posed  deiicit  lev^el  of  $60  . 
in  order  to  achieve  the 
gestc-d  thai  revenues  shoul(  I 
S3.4  biilion;  and,  in  making 
ommendations  (1)  a.ssumes 
Pious  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
expire  December  31,   1975 
b?  the  Congress  and  thus 
S4.4  billion,  (2)  takes  the  . 
lionai    revenues    should    ta( 
enactment  of  tax  reforms 
amount  of  .*l  billion  in 
i3)   assumes  that,  as  a 
collection   experience,  an 
lion   in   revenues   will   be 
fiscal  year  1976;  does  not 
tion-by-funclion  allocation  3 
reported  in  later  years  but 
mended    outlays    for 
ftinction   for  fiscal  year 
vith   the   President's 
lays  as  follows: 

NrtUonal  Defense:   $91.2 
ouiiajs  as  compared  to  $93 

International  Affairs 
.tnairs.  foreign  information 
iivitie.s.  the  Peace  Corps. 
foreign  assistance  except 
ancei :  64.9  billion  as 
mnted  $5.1  to  $6.4  billion 

General  Science,  Space, 
■*4.6  billion,  which  is  the 
po^ed  in  the  President's 

Xamr.a  Resources,  Enviro 
t;y:   .si]  c  bill  ion  as 
lio.i; 

Agriculiure:    $1.8    billion 
^aine  as  that  in  the 

Commerce  and  Trans, 
lioi:  as  compared  to  $14.7  bi 

Coniniunity    and    Region 
$8.G5   billion   ;is   compared 

E:l>K-ation.  Manpower,  ant 
S!9.85  billion  as  compared 

HealJi :  s30.7  billion  as 
billion: 

Health :  .i:^0.7  billion  as  < 
billion: 

Income  Security   (.social 
employment   insurance,   r 
tor  FeUeral  and  railroad 
sistance  programs  for  the 
lion  as  compared  to  $120.0 

Veterans  Benefits  and  L.. 
lion  as  compared  to  $16.2  bil 

Law  Enforcement  and 
as  compared  to  $3.3  billion; 
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le  27,  197 o 


Rescinds  $16,- 
IJorestry  Incentive 
special  for- 
$500,000    for    the 
Commission, 
Latin-American 
within    the 
e)      and     disap- 
rescission  of  $i.- 
the  President  in 
1975,   and  the 
Cojnptroller  General 
as  follows:  De- 
■1191,690.000;  Con- 
Con  imission— $1,209.- 
Employment    for 
Department    of 

Depai^ment  of  HEW 

of  Commerce — 

■  he  Job  Opportu- 

1  een  submitted  as 

jy  the  Comptrol- 

H.R.  4075.  Public 

4  1975.  (VV) 

Recommends 

1  illlon,   estimated 

md  an  estimated 

compared  to  the 

of  $355.6  bil- 

of  April  4,  esti- 

b)lllon,  and  a  pro- 

;  recommends, 

■enue  level  sug- 

be  decreased  by 

the  revenue  rec- 

that  major  provi- 

Act  scheduled  to 

will  be  extended 

1  >wer  revenues  bv 

position  that  addi- 

raised    through 

egislation  in  the 

year  1976.  and 

of  recent  tan 

additional  $2  bil- 

recelved   diu-ing 

cj)ntain  the  fuiic- 

whlch  will  be 

based  on  recom- 

programs    by 

as  compared 

budget  oui- 


illllon  in  budget; 


(CO  iduct  of  foreign 

ind  exchange  ac- 

^  for  Peace,  and 

military  assist- 

comdared  to  an  esti- 


nd  Technology: 
Si  me  as  that  pro  • 
bu(%et; 

ment,  ant?  Enei'- 
compafed  to  $10.2  bil- 


whlch    is    the 
's  budget; 
port^tion:   $17.5  bil- 
lon; 
1    Development: 

$6  billion; 
Social  Sertites: 
to  $16.6  billioit: 
C(  mpared  to  $16.6 

<  mpared  to  S28.4 

S  SCI 


■et  rement 


urity  and  un- 

systems 

enlployees  and  as- 

n«  5dy)  :  $125.3  bil- 

bi  lion; 

Sei  vices:  $17.5  bil- 
lon; 
Jus;ice:  $3.4  bil)io!\ 
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General  Government:  $3.3  bililon  as  com- 
pured  to  $3.2  billion;  President's  budget; 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose  Fis- 
<  •!  Assistance:  $7.2  billion,  which  is  the  same 
'■i  that  In  the  President's  budget; 

Interest:  $35.3  billion  as  compared  to  $34.4 
Mlii.'ii; 

Allowances  (includes  energy  tax  equaliza- 
Uoii  payments,  civilian  agency  pay  raises 
;ttul  contingencies) :  $1.2  billion  as  com- 
oared  to  $8.1  billion,  catised  mainly  by  the 
deduction  of  $7  billion  Included  In  the 
President's  budget  to  equalize  the  impact  of 
Uts  original  energy  tax  proposals  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  President's  program 
will  not  be  approved  by  the  Congress;  and 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (In- 
cludes Federal  Government  contributions  to 
the  employee  retirement  funds,  interest 
earned  on  trust  funds  and  revenue  from  oil 
leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf) :  De- 
duction of  $16.2  billion  in  undistributed 
offsetting  receipts  from  the  budget  total  in 
1976  as  compared  to  $20.2  billion  in  the 
President's  budget,  in  the  Congressional 
budget  difference  being  due  to  an  estimate 
of  $4  billion  in  receipts  by  the  Committee 
from  the  sale  of  leases  for  offshore  oil  dril- 
ling and  an  estimate  of  $8  billion  in  such 
receipts  in  the  President's  budget.  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  Senate  adopted  May  1,  1975;  Vacated 
and  indefinitely  ptjstponed  May  5,  1976. 
(157)  H.  Con.  Res.  218.  House  adopted  May  1. 
1975;  Senate  adopted  amended  May  5.  1975; 
House  agreed  to  conference  report  May  14, 
1975;  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report 
May  14,  1975.  (VV) 

CONGRESS 

Clottire  rule:  Amends  rule  XXII  (cloture) 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
change  from  two-thirds  present  and  v'oting 
to  a  constitutional  three-fifths  of  the  mem- 
bership (or  60  Senators)  the  number  of 
Senators  required  to  vote  for  ending  debate 
except  on  a  measure  or  motion  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules,  which  shall  require  an  af- 
firmative vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  s.  Res.  4.  Senate  adopted 
Mar.  7,   1975.    (55) 

Guam  and  Virgin  Islands  delegate  allow- 
ance: Provides  that  the  clerk  hire  allowance 
and  the  transportation  expenses  subject  to 
reimbursement  under  Federal  law  of  the 
Delegates  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  be  the  same  as  allowed  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  H.R.  4269. 
Public  Law  94-26,  approved  May  27,  1976. 
(VV) 

Joint  Conunittee  on  the  Bicentennial: 
Establishes  a  joint  committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial, to  be  composed  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House 
and  the  members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Board,  to  coordinate  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  Bicentennial  activities 
Mid  evei»ts  of  the  Congress  with  those  of 
other  group;  to  consult  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  HouW  and  President  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  congressional  representation  at 
iippropriate  Bicentennial  events;  and  to  de- 
velop and  implement  programs  to  iniv>rm 
;>ud  emphasize  to  the  Nation  the  role  of  il»e 
Congress,  as  the  representative  of  the 
i>eople.  through  the  past  200  years.  S.  Con. 
Res.  44.  Senate  adopted  June  13.  1975.  (VVi 

New  Hampshire  Senate  contest:  Stispeuds 
Senate  Rule  IV  for  regulation  of  the  .Senate 
wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  to  permit 
radio,  television  and  photographic  coverage 
of  all  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in  open  ses- 
sion with  respect  to  the  determination  oi 
the  contested  New  Hampshire  Senate  seat 
'■oniingent  upon  prior  agreements  liniitinj; 
debate  thereon;  provides  that  such  broad- 
casting shall  be  In  conformity  with  proce- 
dures agreed  upon  by  the  joiiii  leadership; 
uiid  requires  the  leadership  to  assure  that 
I  he  most   advanced  teflinoh.av   i.<!  employed 


In  televising  these  pnx^eedlngs  especially 
with  resi>ect  to  the  selection  of  cameras  that 
require  no  additional  lighting  in  the  Senate 
Chantber.  S.  Res.  177.  Senat«  adopted 
June  9.  1975.  (VV) 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence:  Author- 
izes $750,000  for  the  establishment  of  an 
ll-member  select  conunittee  composed  of 
.<!lx  Democrats  and  five  Republicans  to  Inves- 
tigate and  study  govermmental  operations 
with  respect  to  intelligence  activities  and 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  illegal,  improper, 
or  xmethlcal  activities  were  engaged  in  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
any  persons,  acting  individually  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  empowers  the  committee 
to  requhre  By  subpena  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence; 
directs  an  investigation  of  the  following 
matters  among  others: 

(1)  Whether  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  conducted  an  Illegal  domestic 
itrtelligence  operation; 

(2)  The  conduct  of  domestic  intelligence 
or  counterintelligence  operations  against 
citizens  by  the  FBI  or  any  other  Federal 
agency; 

(3)  The  origin  and  dispt>sition  of  the  so- 
called  Huston  Plan  to  apply  intelligence 
agency  capabilities  against  individuals  or 
organizations  within  the  U.3.; 

(4)  Tlie  extent  to  which  the  FBI,  the  CIA 
and  others  ct>ordinate  their  respective  activi- 
ties; 

(5)  The  extent  to  which  domestic  intel- 
ligence or  counterintelligence  activities 
within  the  United  States  by  the  CIA  con- 
forms to  its  legislative  charter; 

(6)  Past  and  present  interpretation  by  the 
Director  of  Intelligence  of  the  responsibility 
to  protect  intelligence  sources; 

(7)  The  ext«nt  and  nature  of  executive 
branch  oversight  as  well  as  congressional 
oversight  of  all  intelligence  activities; 

(8)  The  need  for  specific  legislative  au- 
thority to  govern  the  operation  of  any  in- 
telligence agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  without  explicit  statutory  authority, 
such  as  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  National  Security  Agency; 

(9)  The  extent  to  which  intelligence  agen- 
cies are  governed  by  Executive  orders,  rules 
or  regulations  either  published  or  secret  and 
the  extent  to  which  these  Executive  orders, 
rules  or  regulations  interpret,  expand,  or 
conflict  with  specific  legislative  authority; 

(10)  violation  or  suspected  violation  of 
any  State  or  Federal  statute  bv  any  intel- 
ligence agency  or  person  on  its  behalf.  In- 
cluding surreptitious  entries,  surveillance, 
and  illegal  opening  or  monitoring  of  US 
mail; 

(11)  Whether  any  of  the  existing  laws  are 
inadequate  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  to  improve  control  of  intel- 
ligence activities  and  to  resolve  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  authority  of  U.S.  intelligence 
and  related  agencies; 

(12)  Whether  there  is  uniiecessarv  dupli- 
cation  of  expenditure  and  effort  in  the  col- 
lect ioa  and  processing  of  intelligence  infor- 
mution  by  agencies;  and 

( 13 )  The  extent  and  nete.ssity  of  overt  and 
covert  intelligence  activities  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  authorizes  the  committee 
to  recommend  new  legislation  with  regard 
10  its  findings  and  to  make  a  final  rej  ort  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation:  provides 
that  the  committee  shall  prevent  disclosure 
of  information  relating  to  CIA  or  other  in- 
telligence activities  which  would  adversely 
affect  Intelligence  activities  in  foreign  coun- 
tries: prohibits  committee  personnel  from 
iwceptlng  any  honorarium,  rovaltv  or  other 
payment  for  a  speaking  engagement,  article 
or  book  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion: and  requires  .security  clearance  for 
employees  who  have  access  to  cla-ssttied 
information. 

S.  Res.  21.  Senate  iitlopted  Jar..  27.  I>t75 
•  ') 


Authorize  the  Select  Committee  to  obtain 
data  contained  in  tax  returns  provided  that 
names,  addresses,  and  personal  Identifica- 
tloi»s  are  presented  hi  such  a  form  as  not  to 
identify  the  individual  tax  retiu-ns  from 
which  the  data  is  derived.  S.  Res.  167.  Senate 
adopted  May  22,  1975.  (W) 

Amentis  S.  Res.  21  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  e.Kpendltures  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee from  $750,000  to  $1.5  million  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $300,000  shall  be  for  the  pro- 
curement of  consultants.  S.  Res.  165.  Senate 
adopted  June  6,  1976.  (VV) 

Senate  committee  expenses:  Continues 
through  May  31,  1975,  the  authority  of  Sen- 
ate Committees  to  pay  employees  and  make 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 
S.  Res.  111.  Senate  adopted  Mar.  17,  1975. 
«VV) 

Continues  through  July  16,  1975,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  committees  to  pav 
employees  and  make  expenditures  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations.  S.  Res.  191.  Sen- 
ate adopted  June  23,  1976.  ( W) 

Senate  committee  staffing:  Ameutis  Senate 
Rule  XXV  to  authorize  each  Senator  to 
employ  personal  staff  persons  to  assist  in 
committee  duties;  allows  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose in  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  for 
three  professional  positions — two  for  all 
standing  committees  except  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Rules  and  Administration  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees,  and  allows  one  position 
for  these  four  standing  commutes  and  for 
select,  special,  and  Joint  committees;  pro- 
vides that  a  Senator  who  serves  on  three  of 
the  stantiing  committees  in  the  category  for 
which  two  positions  are  provided  and  who 
does  not  serve  on  any  of  the  other  standing 
conunittees  for  which  one  position  is  pro- 
vided may  use  all  three  positions  for  his 
standUrg  committees;  and  offsets  the  number 
of  positions  allowed  by  the  number  of  present 
employees  allocated  to  a  Senator.  S.  Res.  60. 
Senate  adopted  June  12,  1975.  (225) 

Amends  S.  Res.  60,  to  direct  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Senate  to  make  available  for  public 
inspection  names  and  total  aggregate  com- 
pensation of  any  professional  staff  appointed 
to  assist  Senators  in  connection  with  their 
committee  responsibilities.  3.  Res.  182.  Sen- 
ate adopted  June  13,  1975.  (W) 

Senate  witness  fees:  Increase  the  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  daily  witness  fees  and 
transportation  expenses  payable  to  witnes.ses 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Senate  or 
any  of  its  committees  as  follows:  Wltnes.s 
fees— from  $25  to  $35  a  day;  transportation 
expenses  for  not  more  than  600  miles— from 
20  cents  to  35  cents  per  mUe;  and  trans- 
portation expenses  for  more  than  600  miles — 
from  12  cents  to  20  cents  per  mile.  S.  Res. 
17.  Senate  adopted  June  4.  1975.  (\'V) 

Supreme  Court  chamber:  Declares  officially 
open  the  Chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  is  located  in  the  Capitol  and  extends 
congratulations  and  appreciation  to  the  var- 
ious people  who  contributed  to  the  resttwa- 
tion  of.  this  Chamber.  S.  Res.  164.  Senate 
adopted  May  21.  1976.  (VV( 

CONSUMEn    AFFAIltS 

Consu'ner  protection:  Protects  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  promotes  consumer 
protection  in  the  United  States;  creates  an 
independent  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacv 
(ACA)  to  represent  and  advocate  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Federal  courts;  authorizes  the  ACA 
to  receive  and  transmit  complaints  from 
consumers  and  develop  and  dlssemUiate  in- 
formation concerning  interests  of  consumers: 

Exempts  from  the  juri.sdictiou  of  the  ACA 
the  following:  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
or  the  National  Security  Agencv,  or  the  na- 
tional .security  and  intelligence" functions  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
the  miUtar>'  weapoits  program  of  the  Energv 
Be.search  and  Development  Admhiistmtloji. 
as  v.e!l  as  any  F<rlf-i-al  Cot,iii,t'!i;,-ati(>i!s  Com- 
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mission  procefding  relating  to  re:iew.-iln  of 
r<»dlo  or  television  broadcasting  license-,  or 
any  lahor-management  rase  before  the  Na- 
tlonnl  Labor  Relatlonj  Board;  prolilblts  In- 
t-erveiitlon  cr  pariiclpation  by  the  ACA  Irs 
Huy  prooeedtnjr  or  ac'Ulty  dirctly  aUcctlnK 
producers  of  Uve-.ocic.  poultry,  pgriculturn! 
crops  or  raw  flph  prouucis;  p.o'ilblts  such 
intervention  with  respect  t.i  the  granting 
or  enforcement  of  any  rlgl' t-of-way  or  other 
authorization  relating  to  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line system  of  oil  or  natural  g.\s:  prohibits 
such  inter icnt;:,ii  in  proceedings  reiatirig  to 
llmlUng  the  mannfan  are  or  sale  of  firearm^ 
or  ammunition; 

Renuircs  the  General  Acr:ji".-:tii-i'T  OfBce  t-. 
re-,  lew  all  of  ACAs  ttc'iviile?  rikI  rorjort  lo 
Cont.rcot;  ihertin  within  3  ye.iri;  mi.kes  the 
previsions  of  liic  lr;c-.Uui  .f  Ii,rc.-mr.tion 
Act  arpUcabif  to  tiro  ACA;  prrvdes  fnr  tho 
prjpsur.alon  cf  cost  and  be  -eft  ns-iCRSWii*. 
staiements  by  Fedcrn!  n^em-^es  i'  ailr.tr  rule-, 
or  propo.  intj  lejislatlnn  which  have  ii  sub- 
siaiitial  ccoiionit?  imi?.'"-:  .-fid  c^niains 
other  provUloiis.  S.  200.  PS  M3v  15  v'j 
(184)  .... 

Motor  v€-;  icle  Inf.iniation  and  <ost  sav- 
ings: Amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  luformn- 
ticn  and  Cc<t  Savings  .'.ct  t")  aii'j'o;  -e  idc!!- 
tlonal  appropriations  to  implement  the  four 
titles  of  the  bill  for  fir.cal  vear  197u.  t^e  f;s- 
cal  year  tran.-lilon  pericd  July  1-Septemb?:- 
30,  1076.  and  fiscal  year  1977  re.spectlv»!-r, 
as  follows:  Title  II.  whlc.a  reouircs  the  Sec- 
retary or  Transprrt-atlon  to  pri-nul^ats 
buniper  standards  applicable  to  all  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  toOO.OOO.  ?125.0C5  an'J 
«500.000:  Title  II.  which  prrvidep  f .  r  (i\ 
automcbile  consumer  information  program- 
$2  mlllirrs,  $650,000  and  «4  m:lllon:  Title  ITT. 
which  provides  for  dlagnu.stlc  InspectloTi 
de:nons'.ra'-lon  projects:  $5  .'nilUrn.  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 87.5  nuUJon:  axid  Title  IV.  which  sets 
odomefer  requirements;  84u0.cao.  $100,000 
and  5t;;o,000:  redetiue.s  ihe  special  motor 
vc'.UoIl.  diagno.viic  inspeciioii  Uenion:,tration 
projeci  luder  uuc  Hi  to  as^ure  ihut  t;'i^ 
projec.  will  hi  de^itjuea  lor  use  bv  States 
for  hith  volume  inspecuoi  faciJuies;  lo  eval- 
tiate  conditions  of  paris.  con;p'..uents  and 
repairs  rfiuireU  lo  c -m5,:y  with  St;.te  and 
Federal  .saioi,-.  i.oise  and  emission  stand-  ' 
ard.s  n:id  to  ass;.'/  the  owiier  in  achlcvUig  the 
op-.miiua  fuel  and  maluteuance  economy 
and  authorizes  an  addiiional  57.5  miUJou 
for  fiscal  y?ar  1973  lo  implement  this  pro- 
gram; providto  the  Secretary  witli  addi- 
tional authority  to  enforce  the  odometer 
antl-tamperina  provisiouo;  and  imposes  a 
civil  penally  of  not  lo  e.\ceea  $10,000  for 
each  violation  and  criminal  penalties  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  and/or  l  year  in  prison 
S.  1518.  P.  S  June  6,  1975.  ( VV) 

CaiMC JUDICURY 

Federal  ru'es  of  evidence:  J^ mends  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evldei:.e  to  m.ilt^  clear  tl;r.L 
nonsug^,>estlve  lineup,  photographic  and 
other  identlflcptlons,  made  In  compllrmce 
with  the  ConstUutlcn,  r.ro  admi.',s!ble  <n  evi- 
dence. S.  1549.  P  S  June  19,  1975.  (VV) 

Florida  judicir.l  dlvirict:  Tranrfrrs  Macl'- 
son  County  from  the  middle  JuJiridi  di.-iric: 
to  the  norilieru  district  of  Floiida  to  reduco 
the  average  travel  time  lor  Madisoii  Coimty 
tesidents.  S.  723.  P  S  June  19,  1975.  (VV) 

ryiamiU  sulcs:  Prohibits  the  use  of  any 
ine.uis  of  l)r,trumcntality  of  tran.spoitation 
or  comi.iuuicaUou  in  interstate  commerce  or 
cf  ilio  r..iail8  lor  i,aW.i,  cVers,  or  attempts  to 
ijc.1  a  pa.ticipauon  or  rights  to  participste 
la  J,  pyiauiia  sales  sclieme'"  w,iiich  Is  de- 
liucd  ad  un  iuvestmcut  prosram  based  o:i 
inducing  p.op:.-  to  buy  the  right  to  sell  sln^. 
xlar  rights  to  otuer  p.upie.  S.  1509.  1\:^  May 
14,  187j}w  (VV) 

RoberL  E.  Lee:  nestores  posilromoiuiiy  luU 
ilfcihu  of  cUisseushlp  to  General  Hcbert  E 
Lee.  eaective  June  13,  1863.  which  were  for- 
ftlied  by  him.  as  General  of  the  Army  of 
?»on.herji   Xirginia  in  the  w,.r  bcnveen  the 
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c.d  piiiviiic'.''  r.(J("iiii"nnl 
.sn;  .elllanre  ar.d  enforce 
auti  a.uhori.  cs  the  mil.t 
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Drfe;-..',o  prod-.ictirn— < 
du;;iivity  a  '.d  Work  Oiial 
r'ir.iiioi.  d.n'e  (■'  t;-;*  jin 
of  ls:;o  and  fundlno;  for 
mi:-iS!on  o-i  Productivity 
lor  '10  c.iys.  throiiph  t 
K  J.  Rc'i.  t  !.  Public  J, aw 
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Military  construction 
ll!orj:cesi  a  total  of  «3,870. 
1976      ($3,540,982,000)      „ 
period  July  1-September 
lion)    to  provide  constru 
lated  authority  for  the 
and   the  ollice  of  the 
within  and  out.-ide  the 
atu-hority   for   construct, 
the  Reserve  Component-: 
tiou   cf   $i,j.8   million 
expar.siou  of  tlie  naval 
m  the  Indian  Ocean  sub 
added  to  last  year's  bill 
dent   to  certify  a.s   to   t 
construction  and  allo-.vij 
to   consider  such   cc.  lif^ 
s'.-uction  m.iy  bei;in;  a'-,cl 
ti^ions.  S.  1247.  PS  Jin 

Military  procurement 
thorizc.s  a  total  cf  $25, 
year  1973  and  55,271,798 
period  of  Jii!v  1.  19T6  ti  . 
laVG   for   proctiiement   o 
i^aval  ve.=.scls,  tracked  c 
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is  ?o  doing  or  has  taken  aftion 
buch  Sight  testing  esccnti  il 
security;   e.\tend.'i   until  t|e; 
the  rre.sidcnt's  authority 
and   leialed   equipmeat 
i^uaianiee  in  order  to  ma: 
balancu   in   tiie   Middle  E 
ot:icr  pro-,isijas.  IfU.  6674 
P,  3  amended  June  C    19' 
'.21 4  > 

Kuvui  Museum:  Expreo.- 
Congjc.^  v.it!i  respect  to 
by  tl.c  Si.~.tc  of  Sou'Lh  C; 
and  lUariiime  Ivlu;:eum  iu  . 
tju.  S.  Con.  P.ej.  9.  Sciiat< 
1375.  (Vv') 

Oilicer  Graduate  School 
lna,te3  av.y  period  during  w 
li.s'.ed  in  a  riii6,sii.g  atiitas 
coinpii-ing  tlie  G-year  per. 
cllgi'oiliiy  of  the  appointee 
aie  ichcol.  S.  1707.  P.  G  t.Iaj 
Dicrr.tcT  OF  foi 

P.iutheastern     Uuiverslt 
continued  eligibility  of  _. 
sity  for  the  be:}efits  of  fh« 
viding    for    aid    to    highe 
anie:ic!s    Its   Chr.rter   to 
continued  oper.ii'.on  of 
nonpro.'lf.    t.".x-exempt    _.. 
tion  unicr  the  provision-; 
to)    01   the  Internal   Rev 
P  S  Juno   19,  1975.   (VV) 
Ecot<roMv-riN 
Cc-r.:ii'Uliy  fiitir.c 
Ihe  foIkAVitv^   provision-;  o 
Futures  'Irading  Act  of  197 
403  >  which  becomes  e!Tecil 
provisional  desigmtloii  as 
to  any  board  of  trade  for  c 
thereon;    ref,uired   Comml 
contr.ict  market  bylaws  anc 
and  eve!ltu:^l  permanent 
futures  cojn'nission  mere 
associated    person,    commolli 
vlser,    C!-    commodity    poo 
amends  the  Act  to  provide 
::ion  win  "nave  9  i^ionihs 
to  c^etcrmine  v.-hether  trt 
and  futures  commission  ___ 
pv.ii  aceoun<s  and  for  their 
r?nie  ti.nie  is  permitted;  p 
mission  180  days  instead  of 
bona  fide  hcflng  trans, 
and  delays  the  efTective 
inste.'.d  of  1  year  of  the 
dlinii   cus-.omer.'i'   conmlain 
Public   Lav.'  Cl-ie,   ao'pro 
(VV) 

Coi':^"!!  or.  International 
Authorizes   $100,000  for 
September    3f>.     1975.    for 
l!it.>rnational  Economic 
PS  June  21,  1975.  (VV) 

Council  on  Wage  and  Pr 
tendi  fr":n  Aupru;t  15,  1075 
the  e>:pire.!ion  date  cf  tl-^e 
and  PMeo  £t-\bmty,  which  v 
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to  elglit  ill  the  r.um'oer  cf 
members; 
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scheduled  at  8  percent  tinder  the  existing 
cost-of-living  formula; 

Amends  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
I!i74  to  require  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  prepare  inflationury  impact  state- 
ii.ents  containing  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 

bie  Impact  of  any  legislation  reported  for 
■  ••■iisideration  by  a  House  or  Senate  commit- 

f.'  on  the  aggregate  rate  of  inflation  and  the 
•  St  of  goods  and  services  to  be  aifecled  by 
lis  eiiactment  for  the  year  of  enactment  and 
■lie  following  4  fiscal  years;  and, 

l^equires  the  Federal  Energy  Admini.-^ua- 
•:'>ii  to  include  in  its  quarterly  energy  iti- 
•orination  reports  under  the  Energy  Supply 
iiiid  Environmental  Coordination  Act  infor- 
n-iition  on  pricing  and  related  developments 
ill  the  coal  Industry  and  other  major  energy 
ii\du.stries  also  not  subject  to  Federal  price 
regulation,  and  requires  an  a.ssessmeni  aijd 
report  on  tl»e  relatiou.ship  between  these 
pricing  and  related  developments  and  na- 
tional energy  policies,  includmg  any  rec- 
ommendations the  Administrator  of  PEA 
may  wish  to  make.  S.  409.  P  S  Mav  tj.  1975. 
<  IG7) 

DUTY  SUSPCNsIOKa 

Istle  fiber — child  support  funaing:  Extends 
from  September  5,  1975  to  June  30.  1978  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  processed 
istle  fiber;  and  amends  Public  I.aw  93-647  to 
extend  from  July  1  to  August  1,  1975  the  ef- 
lective  date  of  the  act  in  order  to  enable 
>ome  1 1  States  to  comply  with  the  stal  utory 
child  support  regulations  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  matching  grams  for  their  child 
support  activities.  H.R.  7709.  Public  Lpw 
:i4  -     ,  appoved  1975.  (VV) 

Lower  interest  rates:  States  tiie  .si-nse  of 
;lie  Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  (1 ) 
pursue  policies  in  the  first  half  of  1975  so  as 
o  encourage  lower  long  term  Intercast  rates 
and  expansion  in  the  monetary  and  credit 
aggregates  appropriate  to  facilitating  prompt 
economic  recovery  and  (2)  maintain  long- 
run  growth  of  the  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates commensurate  with  the  economy's 
long-run  potential  to  increase  production  so 
u.s  to  promote  effectively  the  goals  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  stable  prices  a)  id  moder- 
ate long-term  interest  rates;  and  provides 
for  semiannual  oversight  hearing.s  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  committees 
wherein  the  Board  of  Governors  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Open  Market 
Committee  will  consult  with  Coueres,s  with 
respect  to  the  ranges  of  growtlj  or  dimunl- 
tion  of  monetary  and  credit  aggregates  in  the 
upcoming  12  months.  H.  Con.  Res.  133.  House 
adopted  Mar.  4,  1975;  Senate  adopted  Mar.  17. 
1975;  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report 
Mar.  20,  1975;  House  agreed  to  conference 
report  Mar.  24,  1975.  (65 » 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages:  Provides  that  section  7a0  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  creating  a  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages  is 
amended  to  assure  that  certain  conaiet  of 
interest  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Commission  from  the 
private  sector;  extends  from  March  1.  1975. 
to  June  30.  1975,  the  time  in  which  the  Com- 
mls.sion  must  submit  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  with  respect  to  Institu- 
tional adjustments  and  from  June  30,  1975, 
to  December  31,  1975,  the  time  for  the  Com- 
mission to  prepare,  publish  and  transmit 
:~ucli  other  reports  it  deems  appropriate; 
provides  that  the  $75,000  authorization  for 
the  advisory  committee  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  December  31.  1975;  and  extends 
tiie  8500,000  authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion from  June  30.  1975,  until  December  31. 
lfJ75.  S.J.  Res.  27.  P/S  Feb.  5,   1975.   (VVl 

Amends  section  720  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
t  .on  Act  which  created  a  National  Commis- 
:-.ion  on  Supplies  and  Shortages  to  extend 
from  March  1. 1975,  to  June  30,  1975.  the  time 
iu  which  the  Commission  must  submit  its 
r'-port  to  the  President  and  Congress  with 


respect  to  institutional  adjustments  and 
from  June  30,  1975,  to  December  31.  1975. 
the  time  for  the  Commission  to  prepare  pub- 
lish and  transmit  such  other  reports  It  deems 
appropriate:  provides  that  the  $75,000  au- 
thorization for  the  advisory  committee  shall 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1975; 
and  extends  the  8500.000  authorization  for 
the  Commission  from  June  30.  1975.  until 
December  31.  1975.  S.J.  Res.  48.  Public  Law 
94-9.  approved  Mar.  21.  1975.    (VV) 

National  Insurance  Development  Program: 
Extends  lh«  National  Insurance  Development 
Program,  which  would  expire  on  April  30.  for 
an  additional  2  years  so  as  to  maintain  the 
Fe-Jerai  Riot  Reln.surance  Program  which 
reinsures  the  general  property  in.surance 
business  against  the  peril  of  riot  and  the 
Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program  which  pr.T- 
\  ides  ba'ilc  crime  In.surance  coverage  in  States 
••AhPre  it  Is  needed.  H.R.  27H;1.  Public  Law 
94-13.  approved  Apr.  8.  1975.  (W) 

Public  debt  limit  extensions:  Increases  the 
debt  limit  by  $131  billion  for  a  total  tem- 
porary and  permanent  debt  limit  of  $.531  bil- 
lion until  June  30.  1975.  H.R.  2634.  Public 
Law  94-3.   approved   F*»b.   19,    1975.    (10) 

Increases  the  debt  limit  by  $46  billion  for 
a  total  temporary  and  permanent  debt  limit 
of  $577  billion  until  November  15.  1973.  H  R. 
80,30.   Public    Law   94-     ,   approved 
1975.  (256) 

Repatriated  U.S.  eiiizens — SSI  recipient 
food  stamp  eligibility:  Makes  permanent  the 
authority  under  section  1113  of  the  .Social 
Security  Act  permitting  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
tpmporary  assistance  to  American  citizens 
i-nd  their  dependents  who  have  been  re- 
patri.tted  from  foreign  countries  and  limits 
the  authorization  to  $8  million  through 
September  30.  1976,  and  $300,000  for  each 
subsequent  llscal  year;  and  amends  Public 
I  aw  93-233  to  extend  for  an  additional  12 
month  period,  through  June  30,  1976.  the 
provision  which  makes  needy,  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  people  qualifying  for  benefits 
under  the  SSI  program  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Food  Stamp  program.  H.R.  6698. 
Public  Law  94-  ,  approved   1975.   (VV) 

Securities  Acts  amendments :  ■  Amends  tlte 
Exchange  Act,  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Act,  Investment  Advi.sers  Act,  and  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  to  make  changes  in  the 
structure  and  regulation  of  ibe  ;-ecurii:es  in- 
dustry as  follows: 

National  Securities  Market  System:  Grants 
tiie  .Seeurltips  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  broad,  discretionary  powers  to  over- 
.■lee  the  development  of  a  national  market 
s.v.stem  encompassmg  all  segments  of  the 
corporate  securities  markets  Including  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks,  bonds,  debentures, 
warrants  and  options  In  order  to  provide 
greater  Investor  protection  and  maintain  a 
strong  capital  raising  and  allocatUig  system; 
encourages  maximum  reliance  on  commtmi- 
catlon  and  data  processing  equipment  con- 
sistent with  justifiable  costs  and  grants  the 
SEC  broad  authority  over  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  market  Information;  sets  as 
a  goal  the  establishment  of  trading  rules  and 
pr(x;edures  tor  auction  trading,  trading  In 
unlisted  securities,  and  third  market  trading; 
Self -Regulation  and  SEC  Oversight:  Con- 
solidates and  expands  SEC  oversight  powers 
with  respect  to  the  self-regulatory  exchange 
organizations,  their  members,  and  officers: 
confers  upon  the  District  courts  the  juris- 
diction to  command  compliance  with  the 
act;  clarifies  the  rule-making  powers  of  SEC: 
and  provides  for  judicial  review  of  SEC  itc- 
tlons  in  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals: 

Municipal  Securities:  Extends  Federal  reg- 
ulation to  brokers  and  dealers  trading  exclu- 
sively in  tax-exempt  State  and  local  bonds 
thus  removing  their  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Exchange  Act;  vests  the 
tiltlmate  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  the  municipal  securities  in- 
dustry In  SEC  with  the  rulemaking  respon 


slbillties  vested  in  a  new  self-regulatory 
agency,  the  Municipal  Securities  RtUemakiiig 
Board; 

Clearing  Agencies  and  Transfer  Agents: 
Establishes  a  system  for  the  development  of 
an  Integrated  national  system  for  clearance 
and  settlement  of  stock-transactions  in  In- 
terstate commerce;  centralizes  In  the  SEC  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  regulate,  co- 
ordinate and  direct  the  operations  of  all  per- 
sons Involvpd  in  the  securities  handliuK 
process,  and  requires  registration  and  re- 
porting by  clearing  agencies  and  transfer 
agents:  and  empowers  the  SEC  to  review  and 
amend  the  rules  of  such  entitles; 

Set  unties  Trading  by  Members  oi  a 
National  .S^nnriiies  Exchange:  Prohibits 
stock  e.xilwnge  members  from  effecting  any 
transaction  oii  ihe  exchange  for  Its  own 
account  of  an  associated  person,  or  an  ac- 
pouut  with  re.spect  to  which  the  member  or 
an  associated  person  exercised  investment 
discretion:  provides  exemptions  from  this 
prohibition  for  certain  types  of  transactions 
whit'b  contribute  to  the  fairness  and  order.'i- 
iiess  of  exehonge  markets  or  which  have  not 
given  rise  to  serious  problems,  such  as  trans- 
uctlons  by  market  makers,  including  special- 
ists and  block  positions,  bona  flde  arbitrage 
transactions,  traitsactlons  for  a  member's  own 
account  and  transactions  for  the  account  or 
estate  of  a  natural  person  or  a  trust  created 
by  a  natural  person  for  himself  or  another 
person;  authorizes  the  SEC  to  exempt  any 
other  Iransaction  which  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  tiie.se  provisions  and  also  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  exchange  transac- 
tions which  are  specifically  exempted;  au- 
thorizes the  SEC  to  extend  the  broad  pro- 
hibition against  the  combination  of  money 
management  and  brokerage  to  the  over-the- 
counter  market  to  maintain  fair  and  orderly 
markets,  a.ssure  equal  regulation  or  to  pro- 
tect investors:  and  provide  for  a  3-year  pha:^e 
in  of  the.se  provisions  following  the  date  oi 
enactment  for  exchange  members  who  were 
members  on  May  1,  1975; 

Commission  Rates;  Prohibits  fixed  com- 
mission rates  after  the  date  of  enactment  ex- 
cept that  rates  charged  by  members  actin-{ 
as  brokers  on  tlie  floor  of  an  exchange  for 
other  members  or  as  an  odd-lot  dealer  may 
be  fi.xed  imtil  May  1.  1976:  permits  the  SEC 
to  reimpo.se  fixed  rates,  by  rule,  prior  to  No- 
vember 1,  1976.  and  provides  a  procedure  for 
contlnuins  or  reimpo.<ing  fixed  rates  after 
that  date: 

Institutional  Disolosvirc:  Authorii'.es  ihe 
Commission  to  reqiiiit  the  disclosure  ol  cer- 
tain institutional  portfolio  holdings  and 
transactions: 

And  eontuins  other  pro,  i.sions.  S.  249.  Pul^.- 
llc  Law  94-29,  approved  June  4,  1975.  (VV) 
Social  security — medicaid:  Makes  perma- 
nent the  temporary  provision  of  law  author- 
izing disregard  of  the  1972  Social  Security  in- 
crease in  regard  to  medicaid  ellglbllltv,  thus 
protecting  the  medicaid  eligibility  of  those 
who  would  otiierwi.se  lose  tiieir  eligibility  be- 
cause of  the  1372  Increase;  and  gives  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  which 
deliver  care  lo  medically  indigent  people 
through  their  public  health  care  systems,  a 
permanent  exemption  from  the  freedom  oi 
choice  requirement  for  obtaining  medical 
services  in  order  to  alleviate  the  costs  con- 
nected with  private  services.  H.R.  8109.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-  ,  approved  1975.  {W) 
Tax  rebate — State  taxation:  Clarifies  the 
Intent  of  the  Senate  that  the  tax  rebates  pro- 
vided under  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
(Public  Law  94-12)  are  not  subject  to  State 
income  tax.  S.  Res.  158.  Senate  adopted  June 
9.  1975.  (VV) 

Tax  reduction:  .\mend.s  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  tor  a  ^22.8  billion  net  tax' 
reduction  as  follows: 

INDIVIDUAL     T.\XES 

1974  Tax  Rebate:  Provides  a  refund  on  1974 
tax  liability  to  be  paid  in  one  installtnent 
within  45   to  60  days  equal   to   10  percent. 
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ranging  from  $100  (or  ihe  amount,  of  taxca 
paid  if  leas  than  SlOO)  to  a  maximum  of  $200 
on  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $20,000  wblcli 
is  scaled  down  to  $100  when  Income  reaches 
1-30.000  and  over; 

1975  Standard  Deduction:  Increases  th« 
low  Income  allowance  on  minimum  Btand- 
urd  deductions  from  $1,300  for  single  and 
J<.'int  returns  to  $1,600  for  single  and  $1,900 
for  Joint  returns:  increases  the  regular  stand- 
ard deduction  to  16  percent  of  adjusted 
^ross  Income  up  to  a  nmxlmum  of  $2,300 
fpr  single  and  S2,000  for  JoUit  returns; 

1976  Personal  Exemption  Credit:  Pi  ov ides 
a  $30  tax  credit  for  each  member  of  Uie 
Jan:ily  m  addition  to  the  $750  personal  ex- 
emption; 

1975  Earned  Income  Credit  or  Work  Bonus : 
Provides  a  refundable  credit  of  10  percent  of 
earned  Income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $400  to 
:«milles  with  dependent  children  with  a 
phase-out  to  zero  when  income  rises  from 
54,000  to  $8,000; 

1975  Home  Purchase  Tax  Credit:  Provides 
a  5  percent  credit  against  tax  llablUty  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $2,000  for  individuals  pur- 
chasing a  newly  constructed  home  Including 
a  mobile  home,  provided  it  waa  built  or  xmder 
conatmctton  by  March  25,  1975; 

Cash  Payment  to  Social  Secrrlty  Recip- 
ients: Provides  a  one-time  $50  cash  pay- 
ment from  the  Treasm^  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable dat«  to  each  recipient  of  SocUl  Se- 
curity, railroad  retirement,  or  Supplemental 
Security  Income  benefits; 

BUSIWESS  TAXES 

1075-76  Investment  Tax  Credit:  Increases 
the  investment  tax  credit  rate  to  10  percent 
for  taxpayers,  including  public  utlUties; 
provides  an  additional  I  percent  and  re- 
quires compames  with  investments  of  $10 
nuilion  or  more  to  use  tlie  1  percent  savings 
for  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan;  in- 
creases from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the  cost  of 
used  property  qualifying  for  the  credit;  fpr 
pubUe  utmtles  increases  the  amount  of  tax 
liability  that  may  be  offset  in  a  year  to  100 
percent  for  a  f,vo  year  period  which  Is  re- 
duced back  to  50  percent  over  the  next  S 
ye«rs; 

Depletion  Allowance:  Repeals  ihe  22  per- 
cent depletion  allowante  for  major  oil  and 
natural  gas  producers;  retains  the  22  percens 
depletion  allowance  for  Independent  com- 
panies, who  do  not  have  retaU  outlets,  on  a 
dally  maximum  of  2,000  barrels  of  oil  or  12 
mlUiDU  cubic  feer.  of  natural  gas  which  is 
phased  down  to  1,000  barrels  or  G  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  by  1980  and  to  a  15  percent 
depletion  allowance  on  vhe  fl.>,t  1.000  ba-- 
rels  or  6  nUlIion  cubic  feet  by  1984; 

Foreign  Source  Income:  ProvlUe\.  ih.'  the 
:orelgn  tax  credit  for  foreign  oil  ai-.d  "as 
extraction  Income  Is  limited  to  lo  percent 
above  the  normal  U.S.  tax  rate  for  1975  5 
percent  for  1976  and  2  percent  for  1977;  pro- 
vides that  excess  credits  cannot  bo  claimed  a-= 
a  credit  only  against  foreign  oil  related  in- 
come Including  intere-st  and  dividends-  cUm- 
iiiates  tax  deferral  for  certain  specified  types 
oi  •tax-naven"  income  of  multinational  cor- 
pr.ratlon«  provided  it  exceeds  10  percent  c' 
S-o  s  Income;  limits  tax  deferr-.l  for  slupp'h.- 
aicoine  received  by  a  foreign  tubsidlary  u> 
Jcmvestment  in  shipping  oppratlons  oiUy; 
Pads,  the  defenal  for  cerfiiiu  lnco;nc  eariied 
ftbroad  but  reltivested  In  a  Icss-clevfeloped 
country;  repeals  the  •per-country'  limita- 
tion for  oil  and  ga.^  related  Income;  ellml- 
Jia.es  foreign  tax  credit  for  pavmeni^s  mad"  to 
a  sovereifcn  goverumeat  lor  the  purchase  o: 
o;l  where  the  taxpayer  has  no  economic  in- 
ic!«-it  in  oil  in  place  and  buys  or  sells  such 
o:l  at  other  than  the  market  price;  denie.j 
DISC  (Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion) benems  for  the  ej.port  of  natural  re- 
.-ourcc.3  for  icarce  commodities;  denies  ii;- 
ve^iment  tax  credit  for  drilling  rigs  used  in 
Uitematlonal  and  territorial  waters  of  ih^* 
Southern  Hemlspliere; 
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1975    Corporate    Surta : 
creases  the  present  $25,. 
to  $50,000;  provides  a  tai 
on  the  first  $25,000,  22  , 
«25.000  and  48  percent  o' 
000;  Increases  the 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000 

Federal    Welfare 
Incentive  (W.I.N.)   Tax 
plovers  to  hire  a  Federal 
more  than  30  days  and 
equal  to  20  percent  of 
J1.0Q0  per  Individual,  ui 

MISCKILAM 

Extends  uneniploymeni 
those    eligible    under    th 
Unemployment    Act    for 
months  to  Juno  30,  1975 
<'f  $4,800  in  cliild  care 
ducted  by  families  with 
$35,0C0  a.id  phases  out  to 
tion  when  income  reach*  s 
the  tax  deferment  perioc 
in  residences  from  the 
to  18  months;  and  contai 
H.R.     21C6.     Public     Law 
Mar.  29,  1975.  (112,  117) 

tjiemploymentcompeu!  i 
time  for  pa\-mcnt  for  the 

o*  uiicmpIojTnent  

by  the  Tax  Rerluctlon 
Federal  Supplemental  _ 
gram  established  by  the 
ploymcnt  Compensation  ^ 
authorized  20  weeks,  thus 
•tp  to  39  weeks  of  benefit 
tion  to  regular  unemployi: 
benefits  (which  averages 
March  1,  1977; 

Changes,  effective  Janua|-y 
oi  Insured  unemployment 
percentage  points  less  thi 
employment  rate)    which 
for   payment   so   that, 
when  the  rate  i.s  4  percent 
or   In  the   State   for  all 
payment  for  benefits  after 
(28  reguUtr  v.eeks  and  13 
will  be  made  for  the  __ 
when  the  insured  unempl( 
fvecn  5  and  6  percent  in  _ 
and  payment  for  the  53rd 
he  made  when  the  Insured 
rate  is  6  percent  or  over 
.S;ate; 

Extendi  the  Supplemen 
Assistance  (SUA)  benefits 
to  unemployed  people  wl 
ff.T    unemplojnnent    com 
iished  by  the  Emergency 
ploymciit  Assistance  Act 
pr.iments  through  March 
creases  the  number  of  b,, 
20  to  39;  entitles  the  Vlrg 
row  iiioney  from  Federal  g' 
Viecc-sary  to  continue  Its 
^'trance  prunrain;  and  confa 
rioi.s.  H.R.  CTOO.  rublic  Lav 
li»7.';,  (240,257) 

Variable  Interest  rate  moi 
.  ■  ..•■e  Mf  t;ie  Congress  that 
Ioa>-!    TJaiik    Board    fhall 
'.ijor:.'!)g,  by  rule,  rcgulat 
a  Federnl  .■  nvJrjis   and   1 
oner  Inaits  with  variable 
.cornr'-d    by    one-to-four 
dwelling  units  unless  Coi 
by    law,    authorizes    such 
raip.s.  R  Con.  Res.  45  Sera 
rt75.  (\-\') 

College  woik-study  prog 
niitR   the    Intra-statp   re^llcta 
appropriated    for    the 
program    In    cases    where 
obligated  to  Institutions  an 
permits  such  funds  to  be 
.sitcceedlng  fi,scnl  year;  exte 
lion  date  of  the  National 
<!i    Equality    of    Educatloi 
from  June  30,  1975  through 
year  1976   to  makP   It  cotei 


Exemption:    In- 

surtax  exemption 

rate  of  20  percent 

I^rcent  on  the  next 

income  over  $50,- 

accumfjlated  earnings  tax 

Reclijents    Employment 

(  redlt:  Allows  em- 

n  elfare  recipient  for 

btain  a  tax  credit 

sies  not  to  exceed 

July   1,   197^j; 
ovs 

conijiensation  for 
1974    Emergency 
an    additional    3 
illows  a  maximum 
uses  to  be  de- 
an hicome  up  to 
2ero  such  a  deduc- 
$44,000;  extends 
for  reinvestment 
rrent  12  months 
other  provisions. 
94-12,    approved 


comp  ?n 


Coll  'ge 


Jure  27,  197 o 


Emeri  ency 


t  10 


yei  r 


hand!  apped 
entltlei  lent 
through  fls< 
entltlem  mt 
19' 7 


bs 


w]  o 


ye  ;r 


391  ll 


a  1 


lion:  Extends  the 

I  dditlonal  13  weeks 

compensation  authorized 

of  1975  for  the 

(FSB)    pro- 

Smergency  Unem- 

of  1974.  which 

making  a  total  of 

payable  In  addi- 

eut  compensation 

6  weeks)  through 

1,  1976,  the  rate 
(v.hlch  Is  about  2 
n  the  actual  un- 
mu.st  be  reached 
inltead  of  payment 
)r  more  nationally 
additional  weeks, 
the  first  39  weeks 
iddltlonal  weeks) 

to  52nd  weeks 

yment  rate  is  be- 

indivldual  State 

Lo  65th  week  may 

unemployment 
1  the  individual 

t  ll  Unemployment 
program  (payable 
do  not  qualify 
isation)     estab- 
Jobs  and  Unem- 
1974  to  permit 
31.  1977,  and  In- 
wee  ks  from 
<i  Islands  to  bor- 
iieral  revenues  as 
v^employmeut  In- 
!ns  other  pi'ovi- 
94  -      .  approved 

gago.~ :  States  the 

he  Federal  Home 

sfrain   from   au- 

n,  or  other  a-ise, 

ossoclatlon  to 

lerest  rates  and 

1  imily   homrs   or 

jress'  specifically. 

i-arlable    Interest 

adopted  June  16. 


be  lefit 


related  program,  the 

program;  and  authorizes 
to  carry  over  Into  fiscal  5^„ 
ucatlonal  Opportunity  Qrai  t 
year  1975  which  have  not 
dents  entitled  to  euch 
P.  H  Mar.   19,   1975;   P/S 
1975;    Senate   agrcd   to 
June  10,  1975.  (W) 

Handicapped  children: 
tends    the   Education   of 
Act  to  aid  In  making  an 
tion  available  to  all 

extf-nds  the  present 

payments  to  States  through 
establishes  a  new  entit 
payments  In  fiscal  years  . 
vidps  that  the  maximum 
a  State  l.s  entitled  shall  . 
multiplied  by  the  number 
children,  aged  3  to  21,  wL,v 
special  education  and  relate  1 
State;  ossui-es  each  State  a 
payment  In  each  fiscal  ,., 
amount   it  received  In  th< 
year;  provides  that  a  State 
eligible  for  funding,  must 
education"  policy  for  all  1 
dren  and  requhres  that  a 
public  education  must  be  . 
to  all  handicapped  chlldre  i 
by  September  1,  1978,  and  to 
chUdren  aged  3  to  21  by  j 
unless  the  application  of 
woti'id  be  inconsistent  with 
lice,  or  a  court  order.   ._. 
protect  Ions  afforded  under 
surir.g  handicapped  childrei 
ents  of  procedural 

cislons  affecting  the 

dren    by   providing   for   an 
plannUig  conference  which 
minimum  of  three  times  a  y 
ents.    an   education   agency 
the  teacher,  and  when  appro] 
to  be  present  for  the  purpos  s 
and  reviewing  a  written  st 
educational  program  for  the 
provisions  designed  to  strei  , 
ministration    and    evaluatlop 

vided  by  the  Office  of 

that  all  recipients  of  funds 
lake    affirmative    action   to 
capped  individuals;   gives 
th©   Commi=sioner    of   B 
grants  to  State  and  local 
cies  for  the  removal  of 
riers;    and  contains  other 
PS  June  18,  1975.  (227) 

Lister  Hill  scholarships:  . 
lie  Health  Service  Act  to  r. 
tary  of  Health,  Education,      . 
make  grants  to  ten  Indivlduo  Is 
known  as  Lister  Hill  Scholar 
enter  into  the  family  practice 
shortage  areas  upon  completi<  n 
c.".tlonaI    proyrnm,    and    at 
$60,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  . 
>ear  1977,  and  $240,000  for 
S    lliM    F-  .^  June  13.  1975.  ( 


School  Aid 

Commissioner 

1976  Basic  Ed- 

funda  for  fiscal 

1  een  paid  to  stu- 

H.R.   4221. 

alnended  May  20. 

conference   report 


$1  !0, 


lOl  11 

1  I 


15 


am  fMnd.«:    Per- 

tion    of    fund? 

Work- Study 

tnds    orii^lnally 

not  needed  and 

■xpended  In  the 

ds  -.he  termlna- 

.dvisory  CouticU 

al    Opportunity 

the  end  of  fl.scal 

:iin<->iis  with  Its 


ENERCY 

Iuter:iaii<niai   Petroleum 
tliorizes  the  Pre.=ildent  to  .. 
S;aies  and  foi-eign  naUons  tc 
tiie  International  Petroleum 
Tulca,  Oklahoma,  from  May 
22,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of 
chinery.    equipment,    supplies 
products  tised  in  the  produc 
k'jting  of  oil  and  gas,  and 
bviyers  and  sellers  for  the  ,._. 
tijiU  and  domestic  trade  anC 
such  products.  S.J.  Res.  59,  P 
iVV) 

"Oil  import  fees:  Suspends 
period  beginning  on  the  date 
any  authority  the  President 
adjust  imports  of  petroleum 
products;  negates  any  Presidential 
adju.^t  petroleum  imports  takjn 


P/- i 


J  .mends   and   ex- 
Handlcapped 
apt>roprlate  educa- 
children; 
formula  for 
fiscal  year  1976; 
formtila  for 
79  which  pro- 
ajnount  to  which 
equal  to  $300 
of  handicapped 
are  receiving 
services  in  the 
minimum  base 
equal  to  the 
previous  fiscal 
la  order  to  be 
1  lave  a  "right  to 
h(  ndlcapped  chll- 
ree  appropriate 
mads  available 
aged  S  to  18 
all  handicapped 
1,  1980, 
requirement 
law  or  prac- 
extends  the 
present  law  as- 
and  their  par- 
Is  In  any  de- 
•n  of  the  chll- 
Indlvldtialized 
Is  to  be  held  a 
with  the  par- 
representative, 
the  chUd, 
of  developing 
st|itement  of  the 
child;  Include? 
the   ad- 
process   pro- 
provider 
under  this  act 
employ    handi- 
authority  to 
Educfetlon   to    make 
cd  icatlonal  agen- 
art  Mtectural   bar- 
I  rovtelons.   S.  6 


Se  itember 
tils 

S  »te] 
furt  ler 


ye  \r 


I  appro]  rlate 


strei  igthen 


EdU(  atlon: 


n«  w 


Aifiends  the  Pub- 

e  the  Secre- 

nd  Welfare  to 

a  year,  to  be 

who  agree  to 

of  medicine  h: 

of  their  edti- 

autH)rlzes  therefor 

,000  for  fiscal 

year  1978 

'V) 


f  seal 


E  [position:   Au- 

intfte  the  several 

participate  In 

Exposition  at 

through  May 

<  xhlbiting  ma- 

and    other 

;ion  and  mar- 

brihglng  together 

propaotlon  of  for- 

commerce  In 

May  13,  1975. 


Tor  the  90-dav 
of  enactment 
aight  have  to 
.nd  petroleum 
action  tc 
after  Janu- 


June  27,  1975 
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ary  15,  1975,  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  also  provides  fOr  the  rebate  of  any 
duties  or  import  fees  or  taxes  levied  and 
collected  pursuant  to  any  such  action;  pro- 
A'ides  that  the  suspension  of  this  authority 
v.-ill  cease  if  at  any  time  during  the  90-day 
period  war  is  declared,  a  national  emergency 
occurs,  or  certain  situations  involving  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  arise;  and 
provides  that  the  import  license  fee  system 
on  petroleum  and  peti-oleum  products  which 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  provide  shall  not 
affect  the  imiport  license  fee  system  on  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  which  was  in 
effect  on  January  15,  1975.  H3.  1767.  Vetoed 
Mar.  4,  1975.  House  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Mar.  11,  1975.  (13) 

Oil  pricing:  Gives  Congress  an  opportuiuty 
to  review  and  disapprove  the  decontrol  of 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  planned  for  May  1, 
1975  and  any  other  future  Presidential  ac- 
tion under  existing  authority  Intended  to 
increase  domestic  energy  prices  by:  (1)  re- 
leasing any  category  of  crude  oil  from  price 
control  or  raising  the  prices  on  presently 
controlled  crude  oil;  or  (2)  using  tariffs  or 
quotas  on  imported  oil  to  create  or  mamtain 
a  "floor"  ttnder  domestic  energy  prices;  re- 
quires the  President  to  establish  a  maximum 
price  ceiling  for  all  crude  oil  not  classified 
as  "old"  oU,  to  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  pre- 
vaUing  price  for  such  oil  on  Jantiary  31,  1975; 
and  exempts  from  price  regiUation  that  oil 
produced  frmn  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery. S.  621.  P/S  May  1,  1975.  (161)  H.R. 
4035.  P/H  June  5.  1975;  P/8  amended  June 
11,  1975;   In  conference.   (W) 

Oil  shmle  revenues:  Amends  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  permit  each  State, 
aftsr  Jantiary  1,  1074.  to  use  its  share  of 
oU  shale  revenues  for  planning,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  faculties,  and 
proyiMon  of  public  services.  S.  834.  P/S  Apr. 
22, 1976.  (W) 

Petroleum  prtxluets  fair  marketing:  Pro- 
hibits the  termination,  cancellation,  or  non- 
renewal of  a  petroleum  products  franchise 
unless  the  affected  franchise  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  essential  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  the  franchise,  failed 
to  act  in  good  faith  In  canying  out  the  terms 
of  the  franchise,  or  the  supplier  withdraws 
entirely  from  the  sale  of  petroleum  products 
in  commerce;  provides  that  a  civil  action 
may  be  brought  against  a  distributor  or  re- 
finer who  is  in  violation  of  the  act  within 
3  years  of  the  date  a  termination  or  cancel- 
lation notice  Is  rendered;  and  limits,  on  an 
equal  basis,  marketing  activities  of  all  major 
oil  companies  to  restrict  the  expansion  of 
distribution  and  retaining  operations  with 
personnel  under  their  direct  control.  S.  323. 
P/S  June  20,  1975.  (W) 

Standby  energy  authority:  Grants  the 
President  authority  to  ration  fuels  in  the 
event  of  an  acute  energy  shortage  subject  to 
congressional  review  and  right  of  disapproval; 
authorizes  the  President  to  allocate  materials 
and  equipment  for  energy  production  If  a 
critical  shortage  occurs;  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  (1)  require  production  of  designated 
domestic  oil  and  gas  fields  at  the  maximtun 
efficient  rate  and  over  that  rate  for  a  period 
of  90  days  if  he  determines  that  the  condi- 
tion of  a  reservoir  permits  such  production 
without  excessive  risk  of  losses  In  the  later 
recovery  of  the  remaining  oil  or  gas,  (2)  util- 
ize production  on  properties  on  Federal  land. 
(3)  require  adjustment  of  processing  opera- 
tions of  domestic  refiners  to  produce  refined 
products  In  amounts  commenstirate  with  na- 
tional needs; 

Authorizes  priority  fuel  allocations  to  those 
engaged  in  the  exploration,  production  and 
transportation  of  fuels  and  other  minerals; 
authorizes  the  President  to  restrict  exports 
of  coal,  natural  gas.  petroleum  products,  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  drill  pipe,  drilimg 
rigs,  and  such  supplies  which  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  further  production  or  con- 
servation of  energy  supplies; 


Contains  provisions  for  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  Judicial  review;  authorizes  the 
collection  of  such  energy  information  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
above  provisions;  contains  procedures  for 
carrying  out  international-'  voluntary  energy 
agreements; 

Extends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  from  August  31,  1975,  to  March  1, 
1976;  makes  any  Increases  In  the  price  of 
"old"  oil  (oil  from  wells  existing  in  1973  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  equal  to  1972  production) 
and  any  proposed  exemptions  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  a  refined  petroletun  prod- 
uct from  price  controls  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  and  approval;  permits  the  pric- 
ing of  oil  recovered  by  secondary  or  tertiary 
methods  up  to  $7.50  a  barrel;  sets  a  maximum 
price  for  "new"  domestic  crude  oil  at  a  level 
not  to  exceed  that  prevailing  on  January  31, 
1975;  exempts  small  refiners  (100,000  barrels 
a  day)  for  the  first  50,000  barrels  from  the 
entitlements  program  under  the  oil  allocation 
regulations; 

Authorizes  the  President  to  Institute  in- 
terim energy  conservation  plans  pending  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  to  establish  na- 
tional energy  conservation  standards  which 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  standards  for: 
Federal  buildings  and  for  homes  and  build- 
ings financed  under  any  Federal  loan  guar- 
antee or  mortgage  program;  decorative  and 
nonessential  lighting;  the  Increase  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy;  the  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  the  55  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit;  the  maximizing  of  use  of  carpools  and 
public  transportation;  reasonable  controls 
and  restrictions  on  discretionary  transporta- 
tion activities;  energy  efficiency  standards 
for  Federal  procurement;  and  low  Interest 
loans  and  loan  guarantee  programs  to  Im- 
prove the  thermal  efficiency  of  Indlvldtial 
residences; 

Directs  the  Feneral  Energy  Administration 
to  issue  the  regulations  containing  the  na- 
tional standards,  and  makes  such  plans  and 
standards  subject  to  congressional  review 
and  the  right  of  disapproval;  provides  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  ap- 
proved State  energy  conservation  programs 
with  Federal  techmcal  and  financial  assist- 
ance, failing  which.  Federal  standards  shall 
»ppiy: 

Extends  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act,  which  contains  the 
Coal  Conversion  Act  of  1974,  from  June  30, 
1975,  to  Decemt>er  31, 1975; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  622  PS 
Apr.  10,1975.  (138) 

ENVmONMENT 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality — Envi- 
ronmental policy:  Authorizes  $2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $500,000  for  the  transi- 
tion period  (Jtdy  1-September  30.  1976)  for 
the  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Qruallty  and 
amends  the  National  Envlronmrental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  to  permit  the  Council  to  accept 
certain  reimbursements  for  domestic  and  in- 
ternational travel,  and  to  make  use  of  volun- 
teer and  uncompensated  services.  HJt.  6054. 
Public  Law  04-       ,  approved  1975.  ( W) 

Environmental  impact  statements:  Amends 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to 
establl-'h  a  Fiugle  uniform  procedure  for 
environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  prep- 
aration in  a  very  limited  ntimber  of  Ind- 
eral programs  most  cmalogous  to.  and  In- 
cluding, the  Federal-aid  highway  program; 
permits  State  preparation  of  an  Eas  so  long 
as  the  responsible  Federal  official  guides  and 
participates  in  the  ETS  preparation  and  in- 
dependently evaluates  the  product  be- 
fore approving  and  adopting  it;  and  requires 
the  Federal  official  to  prepare  independently 
for  the  E^s  the  analysis  of  the  impacta  and 
alternatives  of  major  interstate  significance 
associated  with  the  project  or  action  which 
is  the  subject  of  tlie  KIS.  HJi.  3130.  P/H 
Apr.  21.  1976;  P/S  amended  May  22,  1975; 
In  conference.  (W) 

Scrimshav/  art  preservation:   Permits  the 


Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  administers  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  with  respect  to 
whales,  to  grant  exemptions  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  for  the  sale  of  finished  scrim- 
shaw (etched  designs  and  carvings  from 
wliale  bone)  products  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 6.  229.  P  S  Apr.  10,   1975.    (VV) 

'Strip  mining:  Establishes  a  program  for 
the  regulation  of  coal  surface  mining  activi- 
ties and  the  reclamation  of  coal  mined  land.s 
lu  order  to  assure  that  surface  coal  mining 
operations — including  exploration  activities 
and  the  surface  efiects  of  underground  min- 
ing—are conducted  so  as  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize degradation  to  the  environment,  and 
that  surface  mining  operations  are  not 
conducted  where  reclamation  is  not  feasible 
according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
act; 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  administer  the 
programs  for  controlling  surface  ooal  min- 
ing operations,  including  the  State  programs 
which  must  be  submitted  for  approval; 

Requires  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  apptwe 
the  basic  standards  regulating  mine  waste 
disposal  and  review  plans  but  with  no  re- 
sponsibility for  on-the-gorund  supervision 
and    enforcement; 

Establishes  a  fund  and  a  program  for  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mined  lands  and 
for  relief  of  Impacted  areas;  provides  fnading 
for  such  activities  from  reclamation  fees  col- 
lected at  35  cents  per  ton  for  surface  mined 
coal,  15  cents  per  ton  for  all  coal  mined  by 
underground  methods  or  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  coal  at  the  mine,  whichever  Is 
less  except  that  the  fee  will  not  exceed  6% 
of  the  value  of  lignite;  provides  that  60%  of 
fees  collected  in  any  one  State  are  to  be  ex- 
pended in  that  State  for  reclamation  or  al- 
leviating the  impact  of  coal  development  In 
the  area;  provides  that,  in  areas  where  there 
Is  relatively  little  damage  from  past  coal 
mining,  the  States'  share  of  the  fees  may  be 
used  for  other  purposes; 

Sets  a  aeries  of  minimum  uniform  require- 
ments for  all  coal  surface  mining  opexatlona 
on  both  Federal  and  State  lands  which  deal 
with  four  basic  issties — pre-plaimlng.  mining 
practices,  post-mining  reciamaUon  and  the 
protection  of  water  reso\ut:es;  specifies  that 
lands  which  cannot  be  r^lalmed  under  the 
standards  of  the  act  and  lands  within  the 
National  Park,  Wildlife  Refuge,  WUdemess 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  systems.  National 
Etecreation  Areas,  National  Forests,  and  cer- 
tain other  areas  may  not  be  strip-mined: 
makes  special  provision  for  mining  which 
affect  aUuvial  valley  farming  land;  provides 
for  certain  Umited  variances  to  the  prescribed 
standards  where  such  variances  provide 
equal  or  better  protection  to  the  environ- 
ment and  result  in  a  higher  post-mining  use: 
Provides,  in  regard  to  rights  of  private  sur- 
face owners,  for  obtaining  consent  as  a  con- 
dition of  IsstUng  a  new  Federal  coal  '»ase. 
and  requires  payment  of  all  damages,  in- 
cluding lost  Income,  and  payment  of  Umited 
addiUonal  compensation  to  the  surface 
owner; 

Establishes  a  grant  program  to  fund  mhj- 
Ing  and  mineral  resources  and  research  in- 
stitutes in  pubUc  colleges  and  umvereities 
to  train  qualified  personnel  in  mine-related 
fields  and  to  conduct  research  related  to 
mining  technology; 

Provides  for  a  study,  to  be  completed  by 
1976.  to  determine  the  appropriate  program 
for  regulating  surface  coal  mines  on  Indian 
lands  and  requires,  in  the  interim,  that  all 
leases  on  Indian  lands  Include  oertaai  per- 
formance standards  at  least  as  stringent  ai 
those  in  the  Act;  and  contains  enforoement 
and  oUier  provWons.  H.B.  25  (8.  7) .  Vetoed 
May  20.  1975.  House  sustained  reto  June  la 
1975.  (62) 

GENEBAX,   COVERXMENT 

American  Legion  badges— patent  renewals : 
American  Legion :  Renews  and  extends  for 
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14  years  design  pateut  No.  54.296  for  iiie  pro- 
tection of  the  emblem  and  Insignia  of  the 
American  Legion.  S.  720.  PS  May  13.  1975. 
(VV) 

American  legion  Auxiliary:  Renews  and 
rxtencis  for  14  years  design  parent  No.  53.398 
lor  the  protection  of  the  emblem  and  in- 
.•;lRnia  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliarv.  S. 
721.  P  S  May  13, 1975.  t  VV) 

Son.s  of  the  American  Legion:  Renew.s  and 
i-xtend.s  for  14  years  design  patent  No.  92,187 
lor  the  protection  of  the  emblein  and  insignia 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion.  S.  719. 
P  SMay  13. 1975.  (VV) 

Assi&iani  Secretai-y  of  Conii.iprce:  Au- 
thorizes an  additional  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce who  .shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  nnd  conseuL  of  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  1622.  P  S  June  27.  197!i.   (VV) 

Attorney  General's  .salary:  Repeals  Section 
1  of  Public  Law  93-178  (enacted  to  remove 
the  question  concerning  the  impact  of  Article 
I,  Section  6,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution  on 
tlie  President'.s  nomination  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe  to  he  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Slates)  to  restore  to  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  theAuiiual  rate  of  basic  pay 
of  (60,000  (Level  I  of  the  K:;ecutive  Schedule) 
and  provides  that  the  act  shall  take  effect 
February  4.  1975.  following  the  February  3, 
1976,  resignation  date  of  Attorney  General 
William  Saxbe.  S.  58.  Public  Liiw  94  2,  ap- 
proved Feb.  18, 1975.  ( VV) 

Barrier-free  environment:  Declares  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  shall  be  a 
national  policy  to  recofiuize  the  Inherent 
right  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  physi- 
cal disability,  to  the  full  development"  of 
their  economic,  social,  and  personal  poten- 
tial through  the  free_  u.se  of  the  manniade 
environment,  and  that  the  adoption  and  iin- 
iplemeiitation  of  this  policy  requires  the 
mobiliitation  of  ilie  resotirces  of  the  private 
and  public  sectors  to  Integrate  handicapped 
people  Into  their  communities.  S.  Con.  Res. 
11.  Senate  adopted  May  20.  1975.  (VV) 

Bikini  Atoll :  Provides  a  $3  million  ex  gratia 
payment  to  the  people  of  Bikini  Atoll  who 
were  relocated  to  Kill  Island  In  1946  in  order 
to  provide  a  nuclear  test  site  on  the  Atoll. 
H.R.  5158.  Public  Law  94-34,  approved  June 
13.  1975.  (W) 

FBI  Director,  ten-year  term  for:  Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  ten-year  term  of 
service  for  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  limits  the  appointment  of  a 
Director  to  one  10-year  term;  and  provides 
that  the  law  regarding  Federal  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  70  shall  apply  to  this  ap- 
pointment. S.  1172.  P/S  Mar.  VJ.  1975.  (64) 
Federal  Election  Commission:  Extends  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  through  De- 
cember 31.  1976,  and  Increases  the  authori- 
zation therefor  from  $10  million  to  $15  mil- 
lion. S.  1434.  P/S  June  18, 1975;  P  H  amended 
June  19.  1976.  (VV) 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety 
Board  abolishment:  Abolishes  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safetv  Board  of 
Review  which  reviews  appeals  by  non-coal 
mine  operators  from  closure  orders  issued  by 
the  Department  on  Interior's  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration  and 
transfers  stich  functions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  S.  1774.  P/S  June  24,  1975.  (W) 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs: 
Amends  the  Act  granting  a  charter  to  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to 
delete  the  $1.5  million  figure  on  real  estate 
the  Federation  may  hold  under  the  charter, 
thus  allowing  the  value  of  its  real  or  personal 
property  to  be  determined  by  current  market 
value  which  has  Increased  due  to  Inflation 
S.  240.  P/S  May  8.  1975.  (W) 

NASA  authorization:  Authorizes  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (3.562,310,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
S925.150.000  for  the  transition  period  July  1- 
Sept  ember  30.  1976,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facllltlea  and  research 
and    program   management    Including   con- 
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tinned  development  of  t 
shuttle  program.  K  R.  47 
approved  June  19.  1975 
National   Guard   tech 
Amends  title  5.  U.SC. 
credit  for  National  Gu 
performed  before  19(j9 
clans  HerviTtg  in  any 
retirement  law  on  or  a) 
Including  those  wi^o  ha 
annuities  therefor  won! 
computation;    allows  cr 
of   pre-l<^69    technician 
coiTip.HHt ion   purposes; 
technicians  to  pay  the 
than  55  percent  oihcrwi 
for  pip-l«6f»  tcr-linici.Hn 
June   id.   1975.   iVVl 

>'a)irii;ril  .Scir.-ice  Fou 
lion:  Autiiorixes  $8'?2.GO0 
Science  Foundation  f(>r  i 
an  additional  S4  million 
cies  whicli  the  Tre.t.siiry 
mines  lo  be  exne-s  to 
meiits  of  the  Viiitert  Sla 
Apr.  9.  197,'>;  P  S  amp 
conference.  (VV) 

Overseas  fiti^cns  votii 
tees  the  riKlu  of  otherwi 
U.S.  ciii/ens  residing 
State.?  to  vote  in  Pederi 
Slate  of  their  la.st  voting 
a  citizen,  voting  luider  tl 
intent  to  retain  his  prior 
residence  and  domicile  if 
tered  to  vote  and  is  not 

State,  tevritor;,-  or  post 

States;   adopts  a  uniform 
tion  and  voting  procedun 
qttirement    that   election 
balloting   material   as 
after  recejnt  of  a  properl; 
cation;   asstnes  that  Fed 
e'-runents  could  not  .seek 
a  citizen  which  would  _. 
ia\  exemption  solely  on 
exercised  his  riglu  to  reg 
j-eniee:    and   impo.ses   a 
.years  iUip:isonment  for  w 
uifo!  niaiion  wlien  re^iste 
iciuee.  S.  95.  P  S  May  15 
Palent.s:   Amends  cena 
35.  U.S.C.  to  implement  11- 
tion  Treaty  which  oiable! 
nationals   to  file   internat 
with  tlie  Patent  Office  w 
Receiving   Office  and 
tions  and  provides  _^^.„ 
lions  for  patents  onfy  in 
same  flexiblliiv  afforded  1, 
under  the  treaty.  S.  24    F 
(VV) 

Small  ,  Business  Act 
creases  from  $725  millioii 
the  subceiling  for  the 
vestment  Company  loan  . 
sram:  increases  from  «45( 
niillion  the  subceiling  for 
tunlty  loan  programs;  in 
million  to  .1i45  million  the 
the  Surety  Bond  Guarante< 
additional  appropriations 
for  the  program;  and  cU 
in  Public  Law  93-501  to  _ 
ness  Investment  Companiei 
lerest  rates,  in  certain  cas 
ce.ss  of  the  State  tiRury 
June  4,  1975.  (VV) 

Standard  reference  d.tta 
ises  to  the  Department  ^ 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
transition  period  July  1-. 
*3  million  for  fiscal  year 
lion   for  fiscal  year    1978 
purposes  of  the  "stajidard 
which    provides    the    s 

with    accurate   and    „.. 

data   needed   in   the   phy 
gether  with  critical  ev 
37.  Public  Law  94- 
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■  space  station  and 
.  Public  Law  94-39, 
VV) 
iclans'   retirement: 
)  grant  retirement 
technician  service 
all  former  techni- 
ion  subject  to  the 
January  1.  1969. 
retired  and  whose 
be  subject  to  re- 
fer 100  percent 
ervice   for   annuity 
Id  permits  eligible 
nil  amount  rather 
owed  as  a  deposit 
vvice.  S.  584.    P  S 


iaiion  authorizn- 
100  to  the  Nationnl 
seal  year  1076  and 
in  foreign  ciu-ren- 
Dppaitment  deter- 
normal  reqtiire- 
es.  H.R.  4723.  P  H 
May  13,  1975;  In 


rights;    Guaran- 
e  qualiiied  private 
side    the    United 
elections   in  the 
domicile;  requires 
e  bill,  to  state  his 
state  as  his  voting 
he  has  not  regis- 
tlng  in  any  other 
on  of  the  United 
absentee  registra- 
iucludlng  the  re- 
officials   mail    out 
_     _    as  possible 
completed  appli- 
and  state  gov- 
impose  taxes  on 
him  to  lose  any 
basis  of  having 
iter  and  vote  ab- 
1.000    fine   and   5 
Ifully  giving  false 
ing  or  voting  ab- 
1975.  (VV) 
section  of  title 
Patent  Coopera- 
U.S.  and  foreign 
onal   applications 
would  act  as  a 
such  appllca- 
fiUng  appllca- 
he  U.S.  with  the 
applicants  filhig 
S  June  21.   1975. 


nsMonal    Travel    Act    to    _-, 
for  tlie  United  States  Travt  I 
ir.cn  I  of  Commerce,  which 
p:-onioti;-.g  travel  and 
the   United   States  as  foUdw. 
ticnal  tourism  promotion —  S5 
transition  period  July  1  _, 
•*35  million  for  fiscal  1977 
in   pach   fi.scal    J978  and 
tourism  promotion — $625,( 
i'on  period  July  1-S 
■-'.5    million    for  each   flsckl 
in'iJi.  H.R.  53.'57.  Vetoed  Ma  - 
ir-roi-if  J  to  Committee  on 
« !,  n  Cdmnierce  Jime  20, 

A-nends   the  Intematlon 
i-".!K.nze  funding  for  the 
i'-e.     Department    of 
fhiiv<!Pd  w'th  promoting  . 
!o  xind  wivhiii  the  United 
tor     iiitoitiaficn.il     tourism 
million    for    the    tran.sitlon 
Scp^*;nb/>r    :;o.    1976,   $25 
1  •)■.■..   and   *?,0  niillion  for 
cn-l  l<)79;  for  domestic  .__ 
-2  5  million  for  fiscal  1976, 
V;!'isiri.in  period  July  1-Sei 
i.Mii    SiO.)   million   for  each 
|f!?S:  and  directs  the  Secret 
to  prom.oie  Havel  within  tl 
Riid   i;s  po.ssessions  througl 
.tre  in  the  public  interest 
crniptte  v. iih  these  of  any 
v«lp  agency.  S.  2003.  Public 
provpd   lO?:"!. 

Tin.-^t  territory  of  the _. 

listai  year  lOTSanthorizatioli 
lies  of  the  civil  government 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
million    and   authorizes   an   . 
million  To  fund  the  transltloi  i 
Islands    District    from    the 

Government  to  a  new 

as  a  teiiiiory  of  the  United 
to  an  aorecment  signed  on  -, 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  Mariana" 
Congress.  S.  326.  Public  Law 
May  28.  1975.  (VV) 
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COVERNMENT 

P.irr-i.ime  government 
a.s  policy  that  a  certain  --o__ 
of  all  positions  In  the  Qexiertfi 
cept  positions  in  grades 
GS-181   shall  be  made  _. 
lime    career   employment 
hours  per  week)  for  persons 

or  do  not  wish  to  work 

certain  exceptions,  executive 
agencies  subject  to  the  rul*s 
Ser\ice  Commission;  provide 
phase-in   of  part-time   care^- 
with  at  least  2  percent  of 
each  grade  in  each  agency  t< 
able  yenly  until  the  10 
on  part-time  positions  is  . 

waivers  of  the  percentage 

Civil  Service  Commission  in 
prohibits  the  forcing  of  an  _ 
cepi  part-time  employment  ai  „ 
new  or  continued  employme  it 
lime  employees  entitlement 
portion.ite   fringe   benefits   a 
in    regular    hour    employees; 
other  provisiojis.  S.  792.  PS 
(VV) 
Travel  expenses:   Increases 

allowance  (from  $25  to  a  

and  the  actual  dally  expense 
(from  $40  to  a  maximum  of  i, 
be  paid  to  regular  employees-.. 
Government,  and  to  consultai  ts 
employed  intermittently,  wh< 
on  official  business  within 
United  States;   authorizes  th 
establish  the  per  diem 

outside  the  continental    

authorizes    the    Administrate 
Services  to  prescribe  the  _ 
which  an  employee  may  be 
actual   and  necessary  expens 
ceed  $21  per  day)   in  additio 
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mum  per  diem  established  for  that  locality; 
provides  commensurate  increases,  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  In  the 
per  diem  allowances  and  actual  expense 
reimbursement  for  Senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees and  members  of  a  Senator's  person- 
Jiel  staff  traveling  to  and  from  the  Senator's 
home  State  on  official  business:  prohibits 
reimbursement  for  travel  to  or  from  a  home 
State  120  days  prior  to  a  primary  or  general 
election  in  which  the  Senator  is  a  candidate; 
increases  the  mileage  rates  for  the  use  of 
privately  owned  vehicles  used  while  travel- 
ing on  official  business  (automobiles — from 
12  cents  to  15  cents;  airplanes — from  12  cents 
to  18  cents;  and  motorcycles  from  8  cents 
to  11  cents);  requires  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  make  a  determination 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  travel  and  the 
operation  of  pri'^ately-owned  vehicles  and 
adjust  the  rates  at  least  once  a  year;  and 
provides  that  the  agency  or  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment concerned  must  absorb  expenses 
incurred  during  fiscal  year  1975  as  a  result 
of  increases  in  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances out  of  its  existing  funds.  S.  172.  Public 
Law  S4-22,  arproved  May  19,  1975.   (VV) 

HEALTH 

Devel<^mentaUy   disabled   persons   assist- 
ance:  Extends  and  improves  the  programs 
initiated  under  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
for  five  years  through  fiscal  year  1980  and 
authorizes  a  total  of  $714.5  mUUon  for  these 
programs  over  the  five  year  program;   ex- 
pands   the    definition   of   a   "developmental 
disability"  to  Include  autism,  severe  specific 
learning    disabilities,     and    any    condition 
closely  related  to  mental  retardation  as  well 
as  mental   retardation,   cerebral  palsy,   and 
epilepsy;   continues  the  University-Affiliated 
Faculties  (UAF's)  clinical  facilities  program 
and  system  of  demonstration  and  training 
grants  for  professional  personnel,  with  em- 
phasis directed  to  accomplishing  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  adults  and  children  in 
programs  of  community  care  as  alternatives 
to  such  services  being  provided  in  institu- 
tionalized settings;    proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  UAF  Satellite  Centers  which  would 
be  prlmarUy  concerned  with  the  delivery  of 
clinical  services;   revises  the  organizational 
structure  for  administration  of  the  act  and 
continues  formula  grants  to  the  States  for 
planning,  services  and  facilities;  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  a  model  system  for  evaluation  of 
services    by    February    1,    1977,    which    wUl 
specify  a  minimal  evaluation  system  to  be 
implemented  by  all  States  by  October  1,  1977; 
directs  the  Secretary  to  Issue  final  regula- 
tions not  later  than  90  days  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation;  contains  a  bill  of  rights 
for  the  protection  of  the  bvunan  and  legal 
rights  of  developmentally  disabled  persons. 
Including  criteria  for  services,  physical  facili- 
ties, and  assurance  of  individual  attention 
for  each  person,  and  requires  the  ostablish- 
ment  of  a  protective  and  personal  advocacy 
agency   In   each   State;    and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R..  4005  P/H  Apr.  10,  197o;  P/S 
amended  June  2,  1975;  In  conference.  (VV) 
Drug  abuse  office  and  treatment:  Contin- 
ues the  current  authorization  of  $45  million 
through  fiscal  year  1979  for  drug  abu--e  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs;    increases 
from  $100  million  to  $200  mUllon  the  figure 
used   to  determine  the  minimum  formula 
grant  to  any  State  (currently  $66,6(56,  which 
would   increase   to   $1<B,333   if  there   is   no 
change  in  the  ratio  of  actual  to  authorized 
appropriations);   recognizes  narcotic  addlc- 
1  ion  and  drug  abuse  as  a  serious,  long-term 
problem  requiring  continuous  effort;   redes- 
ignates the  Special   Action   Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  as  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Policy,  and  redefines  its  role  as 
strictly  that  of  coordination  and  policy  di- 


rection; confirms  and  clarifies  the  program- 
matic role  of  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse;  broadens  the  prohibition  on  discrim- 
ination against  drug  abusers  in  hospital  ad- 
missions to  include  all  admissions  instead  of 
emergency  admissions  only;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  1608.  P/S  June  26,  1975. 
(VV) 

Medical  device  safety:  Authorizes  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  regulate  the  de- 
velopment and  marketing  of  medical  devices; 
reqttires  that  medical  devices  used  in  life- 
snpportlng  situations,  including  all  im- 
planted medical  devices  such  as  a  heart  valve, 
pacemaker  or  interuterine  device  (lUD). 
shall  be  subject  to  premarket  scientific  test- 
ing; authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  establish  protocols 
for  testing  medical  devices  and  requires  that 
test  data  be  submitted  to  HEW  when  a  man- 
ufacturer seeks  approval  of  a  llfesupportlng 
medical  device  for  marketing;  provides  that 
medical  devices  for  which  experts  agree 
standard-setting  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  need  only  meet  per- 
formance standards:  provides  that  the  third 
classification  of  devices  which  are  generally 
safe  when  used  in  accordance  with  their  In- 
structions, such  as  a  tongue  depressor,  is 
exempted  from  either  procedure:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  610.  P/S  Apr.  17, 
1975.  (139) 

Nurses  training — health  revenue  .sharing 
and  services:  Amends  tlUe  Vm  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  as  follows: 

Title  I,  Nurse  Training  Act— Extends 
through  1977  the  nurse  training  authorities 
of  title  vm  including  authorization  for: 
construction  grants  with  priority  funding  to 
schools  expanding  their  capacity  to  enroll 
nurses  In  advanced  training  programs;  "capi- 
tation" grants  to  schools  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  nursing  students  enrolled  but  desig- 
nating different  amounts  for  different  types 
of  nursing  schools  to  reflect  more  accurately 
the  differential  in  costs  between  baccalaure- 
r.te  degree,  associate  degree,  and  diploma 
schools  of  nursing;  special  assistance  to  nun- 
ing  schools  that  are  in  serious  flnanMai 
straito  to  meet  operational  costs  for  maln- 
t.iining  quality  programs  or  their  accredita- 
tion requirements;  special  project  grants  to 
assist  schools  in  trying  out  better  methods  of 
teaching,  better  utUlzation  of  faculty,  ex- 
panded enrollments  and  recniitlng  ».tv| 
retaining  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds; graduate  and  other  advanced  train- 
ing programs  for  professional  nurses  to  teach, 
serve  as  administrators  or  practice  in  mus- 
ing specialties;  and  the  nursing  loan,  scholar- 
ship and  tralneeshlp  program  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands  and  needs; 

Title  II,  Health  revenue  sharing  and  health 
.-services — Contains  substantive  revisions  of 
four  expired  programs  and  several  new  Initia- 
tives for  tlie  provision  of  health  services; 
extends  the  Community  Health  Centers  pro- 
gram for  2  years  authorizing  grants  for  the 
planning,  development  and  operation  of  com- 
nutnlty  health  centers,  including  existing 
noi{,:iberhood  health  centers;  extends  the 
K  ;  =a'its  Health  Centers  Program  and  au- 
lii„.  c-  planning,  development  and  operation 
rl^u:s  to  such  centers  which  offer  a  broad 
r.-iiige  of  health  services  In  an  area  In  which 
net  less  than  6.000  migrants  reside;  includes 
n  sejiarate  authorization  to  cover  the  reason- 
able costs  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospi- 
tal services  for  migrants;  extends  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  programs  to 
continue  progress  toward  the  goal  of  estab- 
lishing a  ccjiter  in  each  of  the  approximately 
1.500  catchment  areas  across  the  Nation  and 
to  assure  continued  support  of  the  500  cen- 
ters already  begun;  extends  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  2  years  with  a  total  authorization 
of  5160  million  per  year,  of  which  22  per- 
cent each  year  mxist  be  used  for  screening,  de- 
tection, diagnosis  and  treatnieut  of  hyper- 


tension (high  blood  pressure);  extends  the 
authorizations  in  title  X  regarding  Family 
Planning  Programs  and  specifies  that  popu- 
atlon  research  shall  be  conducted  xtnder  the 
authontlCB  of  that  title  and  requires  an  an- 
nual report  on  family  planning  programs; 
provides  authorization  to  expand  the  tj-pes  of 
disease  control  programs  to  include  programs 
for  diseases  borne  by  rodents;  establishes  a 
demonstration  program  of  start  up  grants  to 
home  health  agencies  and  grants  for  train- 
ing personnel  to  provide  home  health  serv- 
ices; establishes  a  Committee  on  Mental 
Health  and  Illness  of  the  Elderly  for  a  one 
year  period  to  review  the  mental  health  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  recommend  policy  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill  aged  per- 
sons; establishes  a  Rape  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Center  vsrlthiu  the  National  Institute  for 
Ment.ll  Hea:th  to  study  the  causes,  control 
ard  treatment  of  rape  and  to  establish  a 
clearinghouse  of  Information  and  provides 
support  for  demonstration  projects  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  rape;  establishes  a 
temporary  Commission  on  Epilepsy  to  devise 
a  national  plan  for  the  control  of  epilepsy 
and  Its  consequences,  the  State  and  Federal 
role  in  research  on  epilepsy  and  on  the  Identi- 
flcation,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
persons  with  epilepsy;  establishes  a  tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Huntington's  Disease  to 
devise  a  comprehensive  national  plan  similar 
to  the  one  outlined  for  epilepsy;  establishes 
a  new  Hemophilia  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
program  and  provides  grants  to  esteblisli 
treatment  centers;  provides  for  grants  for 
programs  for  training  nurse  practitioners 
with  specific  emphasis  on  geriatrics  and  the 
care  of  nurshig  home  patients  and  short- 
term  In -service  training  programs  for  ntirsing 
home  personnel;  extends  vmtu  June  30,  1975, 
the  physician  shortage  scholarship  program: 
and  contains  other  provisions,  S.  66.  P/S 
Apr.  10.  1975:  P/H  amended  June  5.  19'75:  lu 
conference.  (132) 

Older  Americans:  Continues  for  an  addi- 
tional two  years  until  September  30,  1977, 
authorizations  for  programs  conducted  un- 
der the  Older  Amercans  Act;  increases  the 
authorizations  for  nutrition  projects  for  th© 
elderly  by  12  and  t^  percent  to  offset  infla- 
tion; continues  the  authorization  for  the 
Older  Workers  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Program  for  three  years  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978  at  increased  levels;  and  con- 
tUiues  authorizations  for  special  programs 
for  the  elderly  tmder  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act.  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act,  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act;  creates  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  the  States  to  establish  programs  of  trans- 
portation, home  services,  and  legal  services 
to  the  aghig;  authorizes  dhrect  grants  to 
Indian  tribal  organizations  for  the  provision 
of  services  to  elderly  Indians;  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  age  discrimination  to 
be  conducted  by  the  US.  Commission  on 
CivU  Rights:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
P/H  Apr.  8,  1975;  P/S  amended  June  26,  1975; 
Senate  requested  conference  June  26  197S 
(VV) 

School  lunch  and  chUd  nutrition  program: 
Amends  section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  continue  the  Special  Food  Serv- 
ice Program  for  children,  which  expires  June 
30,  1975,  through  September  30,  1975;  au- 
thorises 1975  sununer  meal  reimbursement 
rates  to  be  adjusted  to  account  for  increase 
in  food  costs  this  past  year;  and  requires 
USDA,  within  10  days  following  enactment, 
to  issue  its  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
option  of  this  years  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram. S.  1310.  Public  Law  94-20.  approved 
May  2,  1975.  (VV) 

Supplemental  food  programs:  Extends 
through  September  30,  1975,  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  profrram  for  women,  infants, 
and  children.  H.R.  7136.  Public  Lav  94  28 
approved  May  28. 1975.  (W) 
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HOUSING 

Emergency  housing:  Contains  provisions 
or  mortgage  foreclosure  relief  to  homeown- 
ers who  cannot  meet  their  mortgage  payment 
because  of  recession  conditions  wliich  au- 
■liorize  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
oan  Development  (HUD)  to  co-insure  mort- 
j.ages  in  default  or  to  make  monthly  pay- 
.nents  of  up  to  »250  for  as  long  as  24  months 
.iien  lenders  are  luiwilling  or  \mable  to 
iorebcar  on  their  loans;  and,  authorizes  $1.5 
I'lllion  for  co-insurance  contracts  and  a  max- 
rnum  of  $600  million  for  mortgage  relief 
loans; 

Provides  for  home  purcha£e  assistance 
which  expands  the  Presidents  authority  to 
make  mortgage  credit  available  when  hous- 
ing stai-ts  are  low;  extends  the  existing  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  -Act  to  June  30,  1976; 
l>ermits  financing  of  condominiums  and 
itpartments,  sets  a  maxUnum  rate  of  interest 
nt  7  and  'i  percent,  and  provides  for  addi- 
tional housing  financing  by  the  Federal  Fi- 
nance Bank;  and  authorizes  an  additional 
«10  billion  in  mortgage  qredit; 

Includes  provisious  -  f or  housing  rehabili- 
tation and  repair;  continues  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program  through  August 
1976  at  a!i  authoriiced  level  of  $100  million; 
and. 

Extends  by  7  months,  the  time  period  dur- 
ing which  certain  purchasers  of  older  inner- 
•ity  housing  insured  by  FHA  can  apply  for 
compensation  for  correcting  serioiis  defects 
that  were  not  detected  at  the  time  of  ptu- 
chaae.  HJl.  5398.  Ptiblic  Law  94-  ,  approved 
1975.  (255) 

Emergency  middle-income  housing:  Au- 
thorizes emergency  Federal  assistance  to 
stimulate  housing  construction,  to  Increase 
employment  and  to  provide  critically  needed 
housing  for  families  now  priced  out  of  the 
housing  maiicet; 

In  title  I.  establishes  a  temporary  en.er- 
«e.icy  program  in  order  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent low  level  of  housing  starts  and  create 
Jobs;  gives  homebuyers  whose  fatuily  Income 
does  not  exceed  120  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  their  area  three  options  to  assist 
them  la  buying  a  home:  <l)  a  6  percent 
mortgage  loan  which  will  gradually  Increase 
to  the  market  rate  after  3  years;  (2)  a  7 
percent  mortgc.ge  for  the  life  of  the  contract; 
or  (3)  a  SI, 000  cash  grant  to  be  used  to 
defray  the  downpaymcnt  expenses  on  a  new- 
ly constructed  house;  provides  that  no  new 
commitment  or  contract  for  a.ssistance  can 
be  entered  into  after  June  30,   1976; 

In  title  II.  authorizes  $500  million  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  repayable,  emergency  njortgage  re- 
lief payments  up  to  $250  per  month  for  a 
period  of  no  longer  tnan  2  years  on  behalf 
of  homeowners  who  are  delinquent  in  their 
mortgage  payments  as  a  result  of  a  substan- 
tially reduced  Income  because  of  Involuntary 
unemployment  or  imderemployment; 

In  title  III.  contains  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions extending  the  .section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  until  August  22.  1977  and 
authorizing  therefor  $35  million  for  each  of 
the  two  years:  increasing  the  set-aside  of 
contract  authority  for  projects  to  be  owned 
by  public  housing  agencies  from  $150  million 
to  $300  million;  extending  the  section  235 
homeownership  assistance  program  until  July 
1,  1677:  extending  by  .seven  months  the  peri- 
od during  which  owners  of  PHA-lnsured 
houses  which  have  serious  structural  defects 
<an  request  ar»sistance  from  HUD  to  repair 
such  defects;  extending  until  January  1. 
1976  ihe  date  after  which  Federal  financial 
assistance  will  be  denied  to  flood-prone  areas 
unless  the  community  Is  participating  in  the 
National  Flood  Ijisurance  Program;  and  con- 
taln.s  other  provisions.  H.R.  4485.  Vetoed  June 
24.  1975.  House  sustained  veto  Jiuie  25,  1975 
1 148.221) 

IKOIANS 

Indian  health  care:  Provides  the  direction 
and  fiiianr-i.-jl  resources  to  overcome  the  in- 
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adequacies  in  the  exis.. 
health  care  program  and 
possible  participation  of 
Natives  in  directing  and 
gram; 

Establi.'^hes,   in   lille  I. 
Manpower  Progiam  and 
program  to  recruit  and 
.suing  health  careers;  a  pi 
ship  program  for  the  final 
of    any    pre-professional 
cunicuhim;    a   health 
.ship  program;    a  program 
ployment  by  the  Indian 
medical   students   to  fuii 
opportunities   for    trainln, 
training  prograir-.s  in  envi 
health  education,  and  mit 
tiuuing  education   allowa 
the  puipo.<=e  of  assuring  a 
manpower   base   for 
services  and  a  .suffioieiit  ._ 
fessional  and  health  work 
dlan  commimiiies  to  have 
in  shaping  those  services; 
Provides  in  title  II,  for 
of  the  Indian  Health  Serv 
tern  and  facilities  and 
remove  the  backlogs  in 
and  dental  care,  improve 
ices,  mental  health  care  a. 
ment  centers  for  tiie  cliildr 
met  health  needs; 

Authorizes,    in    title    III 
struetion  of  modern,  effici 
other  health  care  facilitie 
where  none  e.xist  and  to 
facilities,  most  of  which 
general  deterioration  and  t 
of  safe  water  and  sani 
facilities  in   tlie  Indian 

Meets,  in  title  IV.  the  , 
access  by  Indians  to  serv. 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  due 
living  on  remoote  reservat 
thorlzlng  payments  under 
to  be  made  to  qualified  Ii., 
Ice  hospitals  and  long-term 
■services  rendered  to  Medici 
patients,   and  provides   100 
Medicaid   matcliing  funds 
vided    to    any    eligible    In 
lacility; 

EstRblishe.-s.  in  title  V.  ^. 
areas  to  make  health  servi 
ble  to  the  urban  Indi.an 
a-s-sist  them  in  making  the 
tlon  from  tradiUoiial  reser 
urban  world; 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $I 
years  1977  through  1983; 
various  Seireiarial  report, 
to  assist  Congress  in  luidert 
review  of  all  expenditures  i 
third  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
tion  levels  if  appropriate.  S 
1973.  (VVi 

Pueblo  of  Laguna :  Dcclai 
of  land  used  for  cattle  grazi 
of  Laguna  Indians  be  held 
tribe    by    the    United    .StatL 
for  the  trust  transfer  of  3i 
which  was  omi'ted  from  o 
ferred  to  the  Pueblo  pursu 
August   13.   1949.  S.  557 
tVV) 

Pueblo  Tribe.  New  Mexic 
.statute  \\hich  subjects 
to  condemnation  pursuant 
217.  P  SMay  21,  1975.  (VV) 
INTERNATION/ 

Cambodin — food  aid:  Stat 
the  .Senate  that  50  percent  > 
modlties  which  the  Preside 
for  Cambodia  under  title  I 
tural  Trade  Development  .„_ 
of  1954  which  is  delivered  af 
resolution  is  agreed  to  and 
1975,  be  made  av.ii'able  fi 
purposes  tinder  PuijlJc.L.aw 
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s  that  480  acres 
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and  provides 
.9  acres  of  land 
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May  21.   1975. 


I.?tered    by    voluntary    . 
lablished  in  Cambodia.  S, 
adopted  Mar.  10, 1975.  (VV) 

Japan-U.S.  friendship  tru^ 
a  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Ti 
port  a  variety  of  mutual 
cultural  studies,   facilities, 
other  activities  between 
authorizes  therefor  the   „ 
cent  of  the  proceeds  from 

version  Agreement  ($32  » 

funds  available  In  U.S.  ace, 
under  the  G.A.B.I.O.A.  (Oove 
lief  in  Occupied  Areas)    (i 
million)  with  the  interest  _ 
cent  of  the  principal  to  be  v 
ai\d  establishes  a  Commlsslo  i 
the  program.  S.  824.  P/S  Jun 

Middle  East  dispute 

of  and  commends  the  i 

the  President  in  trying  to  _ 
fill  resolution  of  the  Mlddli 
and  urges  the  Secretary  to  < 
his  good  auspices  to  help  th( 
pute  abandon  intransigence 
dom  of  these  objectives.  S. 
adopted  Mar.  24,  1975.  ( W) 

Nuclear    Non-proliferation 
dorses    the    purpose    of    the 
parties  in  Geneva  reviewing  \ 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlo: 
sure  that  Its  purposet  and 
ing  realized  and  commends  ._, 
his  commitment  to  furtherlni ; 
of  this  Treaty.  S.  Res.  146. 
Miiv  6.  1975.  (VV) 

Treaties 
Intel  national  office  of  epi 
lished  an  International  Ii 
of  Epizootics  to  report  on 
animal    diseases,    provide   i.„ 
technical  Information  on  the 
mal  diseases  and  provide  ur, 
codes   for   the   movement   of 
other  animals  in  Internatlom  1 
93d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratifies 
May  5,  1975.  (162) 

Turkey— military  assistance 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1! 
continuing  resolutions  (the 
have  expired)— to  make  poss 
tingent  basis  the  resumption  < 
miliiary  assistance  to  Turkey, 
that  the  President  shall 
ports  to  the  Congress  on  ^.^ 
conclusion  of  a  negotiated  . 
Cvprus   conflict.    S.   846     P.'S 
(  IW) 

United  Nations  peacekeei 
Middle  EHSt:  Authorizes  such 
as  may  "oe  necessary  for  the  , 
U'liied  Nations  peacekeeping 
Middle  East  for  the  period  beg 
25,   ]9'i4.   and   $5.7  million  In 


Egen(  les   already   es- 
iles.  94,  Senate 

fund:  Creates 
Trukt  Fund  to  sup- 
i  ducational  and 
exchanges,  and 
Japs  n  and  the  U.S.: 
traifsfor  of  10  per- 
Oklnawa  Re- 
mll(on)   and  those 
lunts  in  Japan 
nment  and  Re- 
(ap|>roximately  $14 
up  to  5  per- 
used annually; 
to  administer 
13,  1975.  (W) 
the  efforts 
of  State  and 
achieve  a  peace - 
East  disputes 
<  ontlnue  to  use 
parties  In  dls- 
see  the  wis- 
119.  Senate 


Treaty:     En- 
conference    of 
operation  of 
Treaty  to  as- 
pr^ visions  are  be- 
Presldent  for 
the  objectives 
ienate  adopted 
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3  as  the  seii.se  of 
f  the  food  com- 
t  has  budgeted 
of  the  Agrlcul- 

Assistance  Act 
er  the  date  this 
prior  to  July  1, 

humanitarian 
180  title  II  hu- 

uid  be  adniin- 


pa>niems  for  the  period  prior 
1974,  to  meet  the  U.S.  share  o 
expeufies  ia  excess  of  those 
ipated.   S.   818.   Public   Law 
June  19.  1975.  iVV) 

Vieiiiiim     and     Cambodia 
n,:is;niKc:   Au!hori>?es  the 
any  noiiccinnnitied  funds  av 
t.uy  a-.-,i.itai)ce  for  South 

bodia  for  humanitarian  , 

Vietiianieie  and  Cambodian  i 
P  .S  May  8.  1975.   (VV) 

Vietnam — Assistance  and 
tliorize.s  o  the  use  of  the 
lite  President   determines  „ 
es.sarj,  in  the  expeditious  w, 
remaining  American  citizens  . 
from  South  Vietnam  and  the 
.■^uch  foreiuii  nationals  as  may 
along  v.ith   U.S.  citizeiis  and 
ems:    i2)    $177   million   hi 

balances  of  previous 

nomic  aid  to  Indochina  which  . 
able  for  humanitarian  assistanc  i 
uaiioii  programs  from  South 
'3»    additional   humanitarian 
South  Vietnam  in  the  amount 
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lion  to  be  dispersed  through  iutern»tional 
organizations  and  voluntary  relief  agencies  to 
the  extent  feasible;  requires  a  quarterly  re- 
port from  the  President  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  amount  and  nature  of  assistance. 
lUe  expected  recipients,  the  organizations  In- 
volved In  the  distribution  and  the  means  of 
distribution;  and  contains  other  proi-islons. 
H.B.  6096  (S.  1484).  P.  H  Apr.  24.  1975;  P  S 
amoiided  Apr.  24.  1975;  Senate  agreed  to 
conference  report  Apr.  25.  1975;  Hoiuse  re- 
jected confeience  report  May  1,  1975.  NOTE: 
(The  conference  report  was  rejected  by  the 
^  Hou.se  becatise  American  evacuation  of  South 
Vietnam  had  been  completed.)    ( 145.152 1 

Vietnam — peace  negotiations:  Calls  upon 
the  President  to  request  all  Vietnamese 
parties  to  reopen  discussion  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Agreement  on  Endiim 
the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam;  tt'j 
encourage  those  elements  seeklni^  a  political 
settlement;  and  to  make  known  that  Ameri- 
can assistance  to  all  Vietnamese  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  good  faith  efforts  made  by 
ihem  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  and  political  solu* 
tion  to  the  conflict;  and  dhects  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Senate,  within  30  days,  on 
the  steps  he  has  taken.  S.  Rer;.  133.  Sena'e 
adopted  Apr.  21,  1975.  (VVi 

Vietnamese  refugee  aid  authorization: 
Authorizes  $455  million,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  assistance  to  and  In  behalf  of 
Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  refugees  utlli?- 
iiig  procedures  and  administrative  machinery 
established  under  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962;  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  ctirrently  Informed  re- 
garding the  tise  of  funds  and  the  e.\erci.«e  of 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  act  and 
requires  submission  of  a  plan  for  their  re- 
settlement or  return,  and  further  requires  the 
President  to  submit  periodic  reports  on  the 
status  of  his  efforts  to  retrieve  .^11  amounts 
previously  authorized  for  a.sslstancs-  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  excluding  the  $98 
million  allocated  to  the  State  Department  for 
the  movement  of  refugees.  H.R.  6755.  Public 
Law  94-23,  approved  May  23.  1975.   (I86i 

Vietnamese  refugees:  States  as  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  State  and  local  go'.ernmeiUs, 
with  the  assistance  of  voluntary  and  cl\!c 
organizations,  should  Join  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  sponsorship,  resettlement  and .  assimila- 
tion of  Indochlnese  refugees  into  American 
communities.  S.  Res.  187.  Senate  adopted 
June  18.  1975.   (VV) 

Vietnamese  refugees  welcome:  Welcomes 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  the  lalesi  exiles  to 
American  shores — the  refugees  from  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  S.  Res.  148.  Senate 
adopted  May  8.   1975.   (168) 

World  food  conference:  Endorses  tlio  World 
Food  Conference  of  1976  to  be  held  In  Ames, 
Iowa  from  June  27  through  July  1.  1976.  and 
commends  the  Iowa  State  University  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  for  a  humanitarian  un- 
dertaking of  International  significance.  S. 
Con.  Res.  19.  Senate  adopted  Apr.  25.  1975: 
Hou.se  adopted  June  17,  1975.  (VVi 

LABOR 

Railroad  Improvement  and  emplovmoiU: 
Creates  a  supplemental  public  service  em- 
ployment program  to  accelerate  the  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  railroad  roadbed  and 
facilities  *hlch  are  essential  to  national 
transportation  needs;  authorizes  $600  million 
to  th3  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
grants  to  States,  local  transportation  au- 
thorities, railroads,  regional  commissions  and 
similar  bodies  to  enable  them  to  hire  per- 
sons for  approved  railroad  roadbed  and  fa- 
cility repair  on  rehabilitation  project^;  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $100  million  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  assist  grant  recipients  to 
purchase  materials  or  equipment  for  the  ap- 
proved projects  If  the  recipient  is  financially 
unable  to  acquire  materials  without  assist- 
ance: provides  $100  million  for  loan  guar- 
nuTces  for  assistance  in  purrhasin^'  niaterlpls 


and  equipment;   and  contains  other  prori- 
frions.  S.  1730.  P/S  May  16.  1975.  (189) 

MEMORIALS,  TRlBtJTES,  AND  MFDALS 

Aleksandr  1.  Solzhenitsyn:  Authorises  the 
President  to  declare  by  proclamation  that 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  'rnall  be  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States.  S.J.  Res. 
36.  P,  S  Mar.  20.  1975.  (VV) 

American  Revolution  BicentennlPl  com- 
memorative medals:  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
m.lnistration  a  maximum  of  25.000  mednls 
commemonttfug  v.p  to  21  ethnic  heroes  of 
ti>e  American  Revolution  to  be  selected  by 
rhe  Bicr-'iteniiial  Admii'istratiDii.  S.  371.  P  S 
Juno  «    197"!.  (VVl 

Be<..  T'-umans  birthday:  Extends  best 
v.tshfs  to  Elizabeth  Wallace  Truman  on  the 
occasion  (,f  her  nlnetie(h  birthday.  S.  Res. 
65.  .Senate  adopted  Feb.  7.  1975.  (VVl 

Bfiy  Scouts  of  America:  Pays  tribute  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occa.sion 
of  its  65th  anniversary.  S.  Con  Res.  6.  Sen- 
ate adopted  Jan.  28.  1975.  (VV) 

Girl  Scouts  of  America:  Pays  tribute  to 
t!ie  Girl  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occasion 
of  the  63d  anniversary  of  its  founding.  S. 
Con.  Res.  22.  Senare  adopted  Mar.  6.  1975. 
(VV) 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union:  Commends  Qie  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  on  its  75th  anuiversarv. 
S.  Res.  194.  Senate  adopted  June  25.  1975. 
(VV) 

King  Faisal,  death  of:  Expresses  the  sorrow 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  death  of  King  Faisal 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  S.  Res.  120.  Senate  adopted 
Mar.  26.  1975.  (W) 

Martin  Luther  King:  Commemorates  the 
forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
oil  January  15.  1929.  and  honors  his  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  social  progress 
and  economic  Justice  for  all  Americans.  S. 
fies.  14.  Senate  adopted  Jan.  16.  1975.  (W) 
Rabbi  Menachem  Schneerson:  Congratu- 
lates Rabbi  Menachem  Schneerson  on  the  ob- 
servance of  his  twenty-fifth  aunlversarv,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1975,  as  leader  of  the  Movenient  of 
Lubavltch.  S.  Res.  22.  Senate  adopted  Ja'i  21 
1975.  (W» 

Roy  Wllkiiis:  Honors  Rov  Wjlkins,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  NAACP.  on  the  occa-slon 
of  his  being  named  "American  of  the  Year" 
by  the  American  Religious  Town  Hall  Meei- 
iiif.-.  Inc..  Ui  Dallas.  Texas.  S.  Res.  35.  Senate 
adopted  Jan.  27.  1975.  (W) 

U.S.  Flag  display:  Provides  that  the  Amer- 
ican flag  may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each 
day  in  Valley  Forge  State  Park.  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.  S.J.  Res.  98.  P/S  June  26,  1976.  (VV) 

Veterans'  Day:  Redesignates  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1978.  November  11  of  each  year  as  Vet- 
erans' Day  and  makes  such  day  a  legal  public 
holiday.  S.  331.  P/S  Mar.  13,  1975.  (VV) 

Vietnam  veterans:  Commends  those  Amer- 
icans, living  and  dead,  who  participated  In 
the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  and  extend.s 
gratitude  to  them  and  their  families.  S.  Res 
171.  Senate  adopted  May  22,  1975.  (VV) 

NATfRAL  RF.SOtmCES — NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITES 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia:  Amends  the  1965  law 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  As- 
sateague Island  National  Seashore  In  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  repeal 
sections  7  and  9  mandating  the  construction 
of  roads  and  overnight  and  other  public  ac- 
commodations on  the  Island  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hold  hearings 
and  make  pajmient-s  to  the  County  of 
Worcester.  Maryland,  on  claims  for  compen- 
sation for  damages  or  other  losses  incurred 
by  the  county  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of 
these  sections.  S.  82.  P,/S  June  4,  1975.  (VV) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  National  Historic 
Site:  Authcrlzes  the  acceptance  of  additional 
lands  for  the  home  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt   National    Historic    Site   in    Hvde    Park 
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New  York  and  authorizes  ru  additional 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $104,000.  for  develop- 
ment purposes.  H.R.  2808.  Ptiblic  Law  94-19 
approved  Apr.  30.  1975.  (VV) 

Grand  Canycn  National  Park.  Arlzo:i.. : 
Provides  for  a  study  of  the  enlarged  Graiul 
Canyon  National  Park  for  po.ssible  im-hisicti 
In  the  wilder»i>^ss  .s>stem  pursuant  to  ihe  y.m- 
vlsion.s  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  H.R.  4109.  Pub- 
lic Law  94  31,  approved  June  10.  1975    .  vv . 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  P^rk. 
Texas:  Authorizes  the  exchange  of  certu;.! 
laudp  within  the  Guadalupe  Moutitain.i  Ni«- 
tiiina!  Park,  Texas  for  oiher  lands  which  will 
provide  an  improved  access  road  to  the  :.f<-- 
KlttrU.k  Canyon  p<iitioii  of  the  park,  s  ui.i 
P  S. Tune  4.  1975. 

Hells  Canycn  Natior.:ti  Retreation  Are  i 
Establishes  the  Hells  Canyon  National  Re  - 
reatlon  Area  in  the  States  of  Idaho.  Oreeio.i. 
and  Washington  to  be  comprised  of  an  .ap- 
proximate 100  mile  area  with  .specilied  part- 
designated  as  recreational,  scenic  and  wild: 
and  deauthorizes  tiie  Asotin  Dam  which  was 
authorii-ed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  cu  1962.  S.  322.  P  S  June  2.  1975 
(VV) 

Indian  Trails:  Provides  for  the  stud\  of  the 
Indian  Nations  Trail  In  Oklahoma  for  possibl.- 
designation  as  a  National  Trail  under  the 
Natitmal  Trails  System  Act.  S.  1123.  P  S  Muv 
21.    1975.    (VV) 

Indoor  recreation  faculties:  Amends  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  by 
adding  new  authority  which  permits  a  State 
to  use  not  more  than  25  percent  of  its  total 
annual  allocation  from  the  Fund  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  sheltered  rec- 
reational facilities  within  specified  areas  thus 
permitting  the  enclosure  of  swimming  pools, 
ice  skating  rinks,  tennis  courts,  and  similar 
outdoor  faciliries  for  year-round  use  where 
climate  now  controls  the  season  or  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  available  laud.  S.  288. 
P/S  May  21.  1975.   (VV) 

Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Histciri.- 
Park.  Washington  and  Alaska:  Authori^ses 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  to  establish  the 
Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Historical 
Park,  an  area  of  approximately  13,271  acres 
consisting  of  the  following  four  units': 
Pioneer  Square.  Seattle.  Washington  and  iho 
Skagway,  Chllkoot  Trail,  and  White  Pavs 
imits  in  Alaska.  S.  98.  P/S  June  4.  1975  (VVi 

Saline  water  authorization:  Authorize* 
$4.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Fed- 
eral saline  water  conversion  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in- 
cluding $250,000  for  completion  of  research 
on  the  freeze  crystallization  process  of  water 
purification  which  was  developed  as  an  ad- 
vanced water  desalinlzatlon  process.  HJl. 
3109.  Public  Law  94-38.  approved  June  1>», 
1975.  (VV) 

Volunteers  in  the  parks:  Increases  the  an- 
nual authorization  for  the  Volunteers  In  the 
Parks  Program  from  $100,000  to  $250  Of>0  S 
896.  P  S  May  1,  1975.  ( W) 

Wilderness  areas 

Eiigles  Nest  Wilderness.  Colorado:  De.<!);- 
nates  a  128.084  acre  area  in  the  Arapaho  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  Colorado  as 
the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness.  S.  268.  P  .S 
June  5.  1975.   (VV) 

Plat  Tops  Wilderness.  Colorado:  Desig- 
nates a  235,230  acre  area  in  the  Routt  and 
White  River  National  Forests.  Colorado,  as 
the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness.  S.  267.  P  S  June  a 
1975.  (VVl 

NOMINATIONS 

(Action  by  Roll  Call  Vote) 
Alexander  P.  Butterfleld:  Authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
fleld (formerly  a  retired  colonel.  United 
States  Air  Force,  until  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  order  to  meet  the  ellglbUlty  re- 
quirements that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  be  a  civil- 
Ian  at  the  time  of  his  nomination i  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Pon  e  «ith  pav  and  other  Im>iu>. 
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fi^s  based  on  a  retirement  date  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1969.  S.  182.  Senate  rejected  May  30. 
:&T3.  (1031 

Stanley  K.  Hatliaway,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
^ '  rretary  of  luterlcr:  Nomination  coiiaimta 
Jiiao  11.  1075.  (220) 

CarU  Audcr:ou  Hill's  of  Cf.Ufornlo,  to  be 
K.crela'y  of  Housing  and  Urb.jii  Develop- 
ineut:  NonUnatioii  coAilirmed  Alar.  5,  1975. 
•  4t) 

ihcaxas  J.  Mesinil,  cf  Count'iticut.  to  be 
U.S.  circuU  juc'gc  l-r  tV.-j  Eecond  circiUt: 
Non.'uaixn  ton.irmcd  Apr.  2L',  1075.  il4l) 

PROCL.-.M.-.-'  TONS 

.'-:iirrl -an  Biriiic-':  Day;  Dc  i;^!!-.!  j-  ?.r:ty  13 
rt  each  voir  as  "Amcricai  Buii!ic~s  Diiy". 
.•r  J.  Re«.  IG.  P  3  :.:ar.  2?.  lC-7rV.  (VV) 

Amciirr.u  T;i.'  tlturo  cf  Bm.tng  VVcCa:  Fro- 
(■'■•.n-  the  v.colt  of  Mny  23  to  31,"l075,  a';  •  Il:i- 
Tinnal  American  Tnrlh'iUe  of  linnMng  Wee::  "! 
6  J.   Kes.   £3.   P  S  Apr.   13.   1973.    (VV) 

Ecelicav.T.ltl  conciitrr-tion  camp:  Pro- 
clsl.TTs  April  6.  1975.  us  a  tl.-.y  cf  ob-anance 
of  the  Itb'r.-itlon  of  the  i-i:rvii-()rs  of  the 
Euchenv.-.ild  ronconti-.itlrn  cam;'.  Z  J.  Res. 
5u  PS  AT?r.  ?3.  IDTS.'fVV! 

Prociaims  ApiU  6,  VJ~i:.  a.',  a  day  of  cb^crv- 
rv.:s  or  thi  liber.-.liDU  of  tlic.  snrvlvf  r.^  of  the 
B-ii;)icnw{i!d  cor.ceutralJor.  cp.tnp  fl.  Res.  123. 
yc-Ui-.e  adcpied  >'p.r.  23, 197J.  ( VV) 

CT.r  CR!C  nioi'th:  nesi^ur.'p-^  IJ.v.-  1375  as 
•National  Cr.r  C  ..re  Mont!.".  fiJ.  R.s.  57. 
P,  S  Mar.  2C,  1075.  i\'VJ 

Child  Ab;;:e  Awureiie  j  Week:  Dc=!?np.fos 
i!iC  period  of  Ji'iUary  9  t.nor.f,!i  j-inuorj-  l;i. 
1975,  Si  ••^!itio:.  •!  Chi'd  Abv-j  Aware (ioss 
WecK  *.  S  Res.  4?.  Ktiiatc  idop:.--;  K'.L".  3, 
1075.  (VV) 

EarUi  Diy;  Ec^l^'ia.c.^  Marli  21.  lOr.!,  a- 
•  Earth  D.>.y".  M  J.  R-.  253.  Public  Luw  <ji  8, 
i'pprovfd  Mar.  2 1,  l'j75.  ( VV ) 

Eierny  Conscrva-.iou  Month:  Do;l.'.rt.-  the 
perioa  rro:;i  Febraaiy  13  to  :Jarcu  ic..  1£>7.';, 
p:  ••E:ierv;y  Coii-ervailon  .Alouih":  i-criuests> 
uie  Pi-esidmit  to  repori,  to  Congre-'^  by  :.Iarcli 
31,  1075,  on  the  a.eps  tal:e.i  to  pioruot'?  c.i- 
<r^y  confer .-af.ju  aud  thtir  re:,a:t.s  .,nd  ou 
iniy  rccommc^uaaiious  for  1.  ^  isUtlou  r.ecc.-.- 
;a:V  lo  iuTiplenient  a  coniuiuiiij;  pro^iiini  oi 
(ueryy  cou->er-.aaon;  and  reqi;csij  the  Prc.=i- 
flenr  to  report  moiitn'.y  id  the  Ame.'icau  peo- 
ple and  Couyress  en  the  b..aus  of  ei-erty  coa- 
.•orvution  initiatives  and  their  eileciiveueis, 
dcrneitio  er.ngy  iupplics  aud  £hort:i'»es,  en- 
ergy i.r.port  j  aud  the  mipact  of  availrible  s',\p- 
pUe.i  or  $i.Gi  wHlcs  oil  tlie  econoiiiy  cf  and 
t'ijployment  iu  the  United  SLatCo.  «.  Re-.  5'J. 
^rt•llate  adopxd  Feb.  5,  1075.   (VV) 

Hlo^oric  Preicrvatioit  Week:  Deii^uates  the 

"v.-ctk  tejiiiiiiiig  May  12,  19."5,  a;  "National 

Kla'xiric  Prcicr'. ailou  V.eelt".  H.J.  Re^.  242. 

i  ;.t>Uc  Law  9-l-i:i,  approved  May  9, 1975.  »VV) 

Mo'uby  Mc:rh-   rcsf^nat.  -  OciaUtr  1975  as 

•  Hoo'jy  Mcuih".  j^.J.  Rj.;:.  81.  P  a  Ju.iC  19, 
i073.  (VV) 

ilcuor  Aineriri:  Declare i  ;h?  21-aay.-.  iroru 
Flaj  D.ty  \:.r<r'j)\  Iuciependei>ro  Day  ai  a 
r'ciixl  to  :?cn„r  America.  S.J.  Re?.  02.  Fn'?:!'- 
t  iv/  94  na.  rpnroved  Jt:no  l:?,  1975.  (VV) 

Hunti:ij»  ard  Fishing  D.iy:  Dcsi?n..(e.s  the 
.'otirtii  Satf.rd  ly  of  September  Wlfi.  ps  "Na- 
tional Hrjntin- and  P!«>hlng  D:«v".  S.J  Ro«'  r,i 
r.3May,8,  107.^.  (W) 

liUilan  D.i.  :  Dcs!.,  latci  .'iept.»'i-.ber  23. :  970. 
r:  -jrationpl  Ind'auDav".  S  J.  Res.  44  P  S 
May  8,  1975.  (VV) 

Maslc  In  our  .-VhoJis  Dny:  Dc^i^iiatcs 
t.r.trch  13,  1'j75,  8s  ■Mu-lc  in  Oi;r  Schools 
D.-iy  '.  S  J.  Re.-;.  1  ).  P.  S  Feb.  10,  )Ii75.  ( VV) 
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■  ':  P<='.  135.  Sennte  adop^r:;  June  ]o    lOT"; 
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in   June   1973.   as  "N 
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percent  to  totally  and  permanently  disabled; 
provides  a  12  percent  cost-of-living  increase 
in  the  rates  of  additional  compensation  for 
dependents  of  veterans  whose  disability  Is 
IV, ted  50  percent  or  more;  Increases  from 
$150  to  $175  the  annual  clothing  allowance 
tiM-  a  veteran  who  because  of  his  compens- 
able disability  wears  or  uses  a  prosthetic 
or  orthopedic  appliance,  including  a  wheel- 
chair, which  tends  to  wear  out  his  cloth- 
iu.t;:  makes  the  effective  date  of  an  award 
of  increased  compensation  the  earlies-t  date 
iliat  it  is  ascertainable  that  an  increase  in 
disability  oc«;urred  if  the  application  is  re- 
ceived within  a  year  of  such  date;  provides 
a  14  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  the 
rates  payable  for  dependency  and  uidemnily 
compensation  (DIG)  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  additional  allowances 
lor  those  In  receipt  of  DIC  and  deatii  com- 
pensation in  need  of  aid  and  attendance;  and 
provides  that  the  survivors  of  a  veteran  who 
was  rated  totally  disabled  and  permanently 
service-connected  disabled  at  the  time  oi 
death  would  be  automaticallv  entitled  to  de- 
pendency and  indenmilv  competisation 
H.R.  7767.  P/H  June  16.  1975:  P  .S  am.adcd 
June  23,  1975.  ( W) 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
JULY  7.  1975,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  324,  as  amended,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  July  7, 
1975. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:10  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  July  7,  1975,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

E.xecutive  nomination  received  by 
the  Senate  June  27. 1975 : 

DEPARTMtNT       OP       HEALTH.        EDfC.ATlON, 
AND      WELFARK 

John  Meier,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
ChUdren's  Bureau,  Department  of  iHealth, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Edward  P.  Z'g- 
kr.  resigned. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pie.sidetit. 
the  Senate  will  meet  ne>:t  on  Monday. 
July  7.  1975.  at  the  liour  cf  11  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
ha^•e  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  during  that  pe- 
liod  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 
After  the  period  for  routine  morning 
business  has  expired,  the  Senate  ttill  re- 
•sume  consideration  of  Senate  Re.soUuion 
166,  the  New  Hampsliire  election  dispute, 
and  debate  will  continue  thereon.  The 
Senate,  on  Tuesday,  will  vote  on  ilie 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  Seniite  Res- 
olution 166,  with  the  1  hour  of  debate 
under  rule  XXII  beguining  at  3  p.m. 
At  the  hour  of  4  p.m.  the  automatic  quo- 
rum call  will  occur,  and  upon  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum,  or  at  abfiut  4:15 
p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  the  automatic  rollcall 
vote  will  occur  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

Following  the  cloture  vote  there  will 
be  1>2  hours'  debate  on  S.  677.  a  bill  to 
e.scabli.sh  a  .strategic  energy  re.^erve  sys- 
tem. After  that  1  Vj  hours'  debate  the  roll- 
call  vote  will  occur  on  S.  677. 

What  will  then  occur  will  depend  upod 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  mo  tion 
to  invoke  cloture. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Pre.-idei.i.  rollcall 
votes  could  occur  on  Monday.  July  7.  and 
definitely  will  occur  on  Tue.Hiay.  juiv  8. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  2:08 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
t'>  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:09  pm 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Orticer  (Mr.  STOinc). 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  June  27, 1975: 

Energy   Rese.\rch   and   Development 

Richard  W.  Roberts,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
A.ssistant  Admmistrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject; to  the  nominees  commitment.3  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore anv  duly  coiiotituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 

In   the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8060 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  gene'-al 
Mai.   Gen.  Maurice  F.  Casey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PR   (brigadier  general,  Regvilar  Air  Force), 

U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 

retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 

provLsious   of   section   8962,    title    10  of   the 

United  States  Code: 

To  he  licutcncnt  general 
Lt.  Gen.  George  H.  McKee,  251-48  1231 FR 

(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S   Air 

Force. 
The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  tlie 

retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 

provisions  of  section   8962.   title   10  of   the 

United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
L1.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force i.  US 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  lidt  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  .section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
■■     Lt.  Gen.  William  W.  Snavelv.  562  54-3062 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force i.  US 
-Mr  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  iu  tlie  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenarU  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  B.  Hudson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  geneial.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air 
Force. 


The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  th.e 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  tinder  tlie 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Jo.seph  R.  DeLuca,  277-1 6-8006FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJ3.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  .section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  Stales  Code: 

To  he  general 

Geii.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  520  09-0207PR 
(majoi  general.  Regular  Air  Force  I,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Tlie  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  general 

Oeu.  George  J.  Bade,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  i>e  placed  on  tiie 
retired  Hit  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  .section  8962,  title  10  of  tl-.e 
United  States  Code; 

To  he  general 

Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  059-14-2 !  Sat  R 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provi!^:cll.s 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impwtanca 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  James  V.  Hartinger.  298-12  6ci37 

PR   (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force i. 

U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  foUowing  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 

retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 

provisions  of  .section   8962,   title  10  of   tiio 

United  States  Code: 

To  be  Hentvnunt  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Richard  P.  Shaefer,  525-16-2.J18 
PB  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Arm-,.- 
Brig.  Gen.  Wilton  Burton  Persons,  Jr  ,  420  - 
52-7100,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army  i , 
for  appointment  as  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral,   U.S.    Army,    as    major    general.   Judge 
Advocate    Generals   Corps,   in   the   Regular 
Army   of  the   United   States  and  as  major 
general.  Army  of  the  United  States,   under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
sections  3037.  3442,  and  3447. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Harvev  Williams.  471  - 
18-0347.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  Geuer.ils  Corps.  U.S.  Arm',  t. 
for  appointment  as  the  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General,  as  major  ceneral.  Jud^f 
Advocate  General'.s  Corps,  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  as  major 
gener..l.  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sectiffiis  3037.  3442.  and  3447. 

The  following-named  o.firer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tide  10,  United  States  Code.  '-e<-- 
tion  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  pasititjn  t.i 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subi^ecuon  lai  of  :<fi:;ini 
306S.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Ueutenunt  genvrul 
Maj.    Gen.    Gordon    Sumner,   Jr.,    523  24- 
8374,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briSi-dier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  piac<-d 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3962: 
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To  be  UeiiUnaiit  Ctnerul 
U,  GciJ.  RAlph  Lo:igweII  Foster,  525-92- 
■ilbO,   Army   of   the   United   States    tm»1or 
i.oner;tl,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-nameU  oKcer  to  be  a.ssiened 
'o  a  position  or  Impoiiauee  and  respciiuibll- 
itj-  designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provl.=:on3  or  tH!e   10,  TTuIted  Slates  Cod. . 
•sf.-.ij::  3006^ft)   ill  grade  as  follow;.; 
To  be  lieutenant  General 
Mat.  Gen.  WUllam  Benni.son  Fulioii.  otST 
'•"-6670,  U.S.  Army. 

The  followijig-named  oaicer  to  be  pUiccd 
f.'l  llie  retired  IKt  in  gr ule  indicated  v.nd:.;- 
Ilie  provision.^  of  title  10.  Usilted  States  C<.dP 
ffnlon  3962: 

To  be  lieiAoiant  Cvnerul 

l;.  Gen.  Orwlii  Clark  Talbott,  572-03  ['875, 
Army  ol  the  C'uned  States  (major  gencrai. 
V.S.  Armv); 

Iho  Xoilowing-named  oiTicer  to  be  a.ssiuncu 
lo  a  position  oi  importance  and  re«ponsibJluv 
designated  by  the  President  wider  the  pro- 
Mslons  of  t.tle  10,  United  States  Code,  oc- 
'lon  roeei a)  In  grade  a.s  follor.s: 

To  be  lieutenant  Cincral 

Miij.   Gen.  Fr.in!;  .■imbler  Canim    '>24-5> 
4046,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Xollowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
en  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  tlt?e  10,  United  States  Corto 
section  3962: 


To  be  Itcutenan 
Li.    Gen.   Harris    WhittJn 

9689.  Army  of  ihe  United  |ta 

eral,  U.S.  Amir). 
The  followlng-lianied  o  = 

on  the  retired  ll.?t  In  pra<  » 

the  provisions  of  title  10. 1  i 

soction  3962: 

To  be  Uciitcnau 
Lt.  Gen.  Elmer  Hugo  / 
O2-8708,  Ariv.y  or  tlie  U;)i 
teneral,  U.S.  Ai:ny). 

The  following-na!-.!ca  ol 
to  a  position  oi  importan< 
ity  designated  by  tlie  Pn 
provisions  of  liile  10.  Vi 
section  30<)6i:vi  in  gr.-.tio 
To  he  !i,-u:ci,u::i 

Mn:.  Otn.  Kthi.eUi  Bar.l 
S2:j.5.  U.S.  .\im\. 


In    THf  Na 


Rear  Adm.  Brni.ivd  B. 
-•■avy.  having  been  desjgna 
and  other  duties  determine 
'o  be  v.itbln  the  contemp 
United  States  Code,  .sect 
meat  to  the  ^nde  o'  vie- 
!-;erviiK-. 

Rear    Adni.   John    J.    S 
N'avy.  having  been  dcslgr._ 
and  othe'  dutie.':  of  rrcat 


Forbes.  Jr..  U.S. 
ed  lor  commands 
by  the  President 
at:o:i  of  title  10, 
ionl52}l.  for  r.ppoinl- 
ndinira!  while  .so 


Sh 


a  ed 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-rrfrfaj/777/ne  27,  1975 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congiessional  Re- 
search Senice  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Recokd  of  June  13 
1975,  page  18837: 

HJt  7000.  May  14.  1975.  W.iys  and  Meaii«!. 
Amends  the  Soelal  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  n'.irslng  salary  cost  differentia' 
in  determluing  the  reasonable  cost  of  Inpa- 
tient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursement to  a  provider  of  services  under  the 
Medicare  program. 

HJl.  7001.  May  14.  1975.  Atomic  Energv. 
.Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regtilatory  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  three  months  of  flsoal  vear  1977 

H.R.  7002.  May  14.  1Q75."  Atomic  Energy. 
.Amends  the  Atomic  Energv  Act  of  1954  to 
e.5tabll6h  procedures  for  the  review  of  appll- 
>  atlona  for  approval  of  sites  for  nuclear  en- 
ergy utiU,-ation  or  production  facilities.  Au- 
tliorizes  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlsRlon  to 
coordinate  Federal  review  proceedings  with 
those  of  S<ate  ager.cles.  Directs  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  to  disclose  informatiosi  to' 
the  maximum  ex'cnt  pos.slble. 

Direct.s  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion  to 
establish  additlon.'.l, incentives  for  advanced 
planning  of  proposed  nuclear  energy  utlliza- 
i!on  and  production  sites. 

HR.  7003.  ?ray  14,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Direct,s  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Adminhtraiion  to  e.ftablfsh  a  multj- 
.'Or\-lce  program  for  displaced  homemakers 
de-:gned  to  a.ssSi  them  in  obtaining  employ- 
Ji.eut  and  edu-^atlonal  opportunities. 

Authorl^Fs  a  btudy  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  feasibility  of  p.;r- 
t:>ipatiou  by  displaced  homemakers. 

lis..  7004.  May  14,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Kducaiion  and  Labor.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Uniform 
Adoption  Regulations  to  study  current  adop- 
tion regulations  and  practices  and  to  pro- 
I'ci::e   uiafor.m   adoption   regulations. 


t  le 


FiflD.AV,   .)l.\K   1 

Establishes  a  National  C 
'  Information  and  Services    ii 
Bureau  of  the  Office  of  Cl  ild 
of  the  Department  of  Healt 
Welfare  to  act  as  the  Sec  etary 
agent  m  carrying  out   adi  pt 
programs. 

H.R.  7005.  May  14,  1973 
Labor.  Judiciary.  Amends  v 
Corporation  Act  of  1974  to  a  ,. 
tlon  to  undertake  researc  i 
technical  assistance  and  tc 
formation  clearinghouse  by 
as  well  as  directly. 

HJl.  7006.  May  14,  1075.  : 
latioiLS.  Declares  that  no  c 
United  States  by  any  foretn 
be  settled  in  an  amount  l^s 
value  of  the  debt  except  by 
Intion  of  the  Congress. 

H.R.  7007.  M.-^v  14,  1975.  R 
ronRres5ion.?l    Budget    Act 
piovlde   that.   Federal   revn., 
.•Oiall  not  exceed  Federal  rev 
outlay.:;  limits  v.-ith  speclfiec 
(2(    to  lequire    that   when 
fiuced  aU  bills  or  joini  losol 
••fisral  note"  disclosing  the 
t!ie  hill  on  Government  ti)-,; 
H.R.   7iW8.   May   14.    1975 
T^oreipn   Co-.Dinprce.   Ejiab:!; 
Department  of  Heahli,  Edu_ 
fare,  a  Medi'-al  Injury  Coni] 
1  nee  Adminiatraiion  throiigl 
reiary   of   Health.    Edutaiia  ■. 
shall  establish  and  implcme  i 
no-fan] I  medical  malpracli(  i 
licensed  health  professlona  .s 
jiPtilth     care     institutions 
patient   to  waive  any  tort 
-pect  to  the  InJ-.L-v  for  vkhii 
fits  are  claimed. 

H.R.  7003.  May  14.  1975.  ._ 
and  Fisheries.  Creaus  a  Func 
Wildlife  to  be  administered 
of  the  Interior.  Authorizes  . 
sale  of  stamps  for  huniiii 
I  rapping  on  Federal  :ands  t^ 
tor  such  fund.  Authori/e?  e> 
ihe  fund  for  fish  and  v.  ::dl 
p;"o'.e','t !>iii  program":. 


Jiui3  27,  19: 


general 
HolUs,  248-14- 
tes  (major  geii- 

<'er  to  be  placetl 

Indicated  under 

lived  States  Code. 


genercl 

inquist,  Jr  .  224- 

c'i  States  <  major 

:er  to  be  a.sf.:{.x)ed 
I  and  responsibil- 
^ideui  under  tlie 
ted  Statt  ■  Cod'\ 
s  fcllaws: 

s  Cooi>-^i ,  STV  52  - 


Cole, 


responsibility  coimuenst'.rate 
of  vice  admiral  within  th« 
of  title  10,  United  States  __. 
lor  appointment  to  the  grad« 
'.\  hile  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  P. 

having  been  designated  for 
I'.her  duties  determined  bj 
to  be  within  the  contempla 
United  States  Code,  section  6 
ment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
rrrviny. 


Coc  jan,  U.S.  Navy 

commands  and 

the  President 

contempla  Ion  of  title  10 

31,  for  appoint- 

a  linlrel  while  .so 


t  le 


tSSICl  >JAL 


Iv  THi^  fin  F( 
Air  Force  uoininations  _ 
K.  Ballow,  to  be  colonel,  and 
.Voyes,  to  be  Keutenaut  colonfcl 
iiatiouo    were    received    by 
appeared  in   the   Concki 
•M-.ne  13,  1S75. 

Air  Force  noun  nations 

K.  Allen,  lo  be  first 

Keith  G.  Fiudley,  to  be  capta^ 
::atioris  were  received  by  t  v 
appeared  in  the  Concp.essio  * 
.Iv.ne  13,  1975. 


be  ;inuiug  Ronald 

"  I  nding  Frank  R. 

which  nomi- 

Senate   and 

Rtr<jRn  on 


inning  Robcvi 

lieuten^t,  and  ending 

which  uomi- 

Senate   and 

AT.  Record  on 


be;! 


t  le 


at  d 


lialu-.n,   :!r.,   VS. 

for  command.s 

importance  and 


In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beglnniu  ; 
.•\bbott,  to  be  commander,  ar 
i.eonard   Young,   to  be  com 
nomlnativws  were  received 
ur.d  appeared  In  tlie  Cok 
'  :i  Jttno  12.  1975. 


William  Arlen 

ending  Mary 

nander,   which 

>y  the   Senate 
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1975 

e  of  Auopiioii 

t!ie  Children's 

Development 

Education,  and 

■'s  principal 

1o!i  assistance 


Education   and 
Legal  Services 
low  the  Corpora- 
training    and 
fccrve  as  an  in- 
;rai:i  or  contract 

iternational  Re- 
bt  owed  to  the 
coiuitry  mav 
than  the  full 
:oncurient  reso- 
les  Amendi.  tlie 
int    1G74    (1\    to 
-   and   outlays 
nue  aj-.d  buo'gef 
e.xception.^,  and 
the>    are  intro- 
ioiis  contains  a 
fiscal  ImpacL  of 
:;ces. 

Interstate   and 
ii'-  ,    v.  ithin   the 
If  ion.  and  Wel- 
eiisaUou  Iiisur- 
'.viiich  Ihe  Sec- 
,    and    Welfare 
I  .^  program  or 
insurance  for 
and  licensed 
Rrqtii;-es      any 
:tiji)d  with  re- 
in-fault bcne- 


'  trapr  Ing 


Sirv 
rnmei  t 


asslstai  ce 


Ban  :ing, 


^  e 


I  le 


-.t  Mar.'ne 

for  Endangered 

y  the  Secretary 

i.siuance  and 

,    fishing,   and 

obtain  monies 

lendltiires  from 

e  rc^er.;--;,  f.nd 


l-;  eiuLs  provLsions  of  exlstlji 
protection  of  bold  and  golde 
<•  tide  liawks.  owLc,  and  othe: 
l.'ibits  certain  methods  of 

H.R.    7010.   May   14,   1975 
K-ncy  and  Housing.  Armed 
::ou    and    Labor.    Cover 
Ways  arid  Means.  Establishes 
tive  Office  of  the  President  ai 
i.omic    Adjustment   and    the 
iiomic  Adjustment  Council  t< 
econotnlc   adjustment  of 
rliinries,  and  workers  who  . 
Uiilly  afiected  by  reductions 
tracts  and  facilities. 

Require.5    defense    con 
plans    lor    the    continued 
workers   and    utilization   of 
.'-nch  defense  contract  is 
•  T  cancelled. 

Authorizes  financial 
employed    or    tmderemploycd 
defense  contractors. 

H.R.  7011.  May  14.  1975 

and  Housing.  Armed  Services 
Labor.    Government   Operatioia 
Mearw.  Establishes  in  the 
the  President  an  office  of 
mem  and  the  Defense  Economic 
Council   to  lacUltate   the 

ment  of  communities, , 

<-rs  who  may  be  substantraTly 
(iiiciions  in  defense  contracts 
Kequires  defense  contractors 
j'jr  the   continued   employmei 

and  utilization  of  facilities 

con  tract  is  completed,  cunallet 

Authorizes  financial  R.s.-ii^._ 
employed  or  underemploved 
defense  contractors. 

H.R.   7012.   May    14.    1975. 
foreign  Commerce.  Judiciary 
tain   petroieum   companies   e.. 
prodin.iion  of  energy  resources 
in^  any  interest  in  energy 
taiion  or  maiketing  as-sets. 
companies  from  retainuis: 
tain  mineral  deposits 
Prohibits    certain 
eng.ised  in  ihe  tranf-poitatlo 


industr  es 


^lan  :e 


reflr  ing 


with  the  grade 
contemplation 
section  5231 
of  vice  admiral 


3  law  for  the, 
eagles  to  in- 
raptors.  Pro- 
_  of  animals. 
Jankhig,  Cur- 
Ices.  Educa- 
Operations. 
In  the  Execu- 
oflace  of  Eco- 
Defense   Eco- 
facilltate  the 
In- 
be  subtitan- 
defense  con- 


coE  imunities, 
mi  y 

i:i 


3 traders    to    make 

employment    of 

acllitles   once 

completed,  curtailed, 


to  the  \in- 
employees   o; 


Exe(  utlv 
Eco:  lomic 


ecoi  omic 


Currency 

Iducatlon  ana 

Ways    and 

re  Office  01 

Adjttst- 

Adjustment 

adjust- 

and  work- 

I  ffected  by  re- 

Riid  facilities 

to  make  piano 

t  of   worK-er> 

.such  defen;:e 

,  or  cancelled 

to  the  u)i- 

employee.s    vi 


I  iters 


--•state  aid 

'rohlblts  cer- 

Saged   in   tlie 

from  posse.ss- 

—  Ing  transpor- 

P  t>hiblta  such 

coufrol  over  cer- 


petroleut  i    con^panit'- 
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source  products  from  possessing  any  Uiterest 
m  energy  production,  refining,  or  marketing 
ii.ssets. 

Directs  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission  to  regulate  divestment  of   owner- 
hip  interests  by  affected  companies. 

H.R.  7013.  May  14,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
•  he  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  Investigate 
and  settle  claims  of  tenants  who  leased  cer- 
tain lands  in  Kansas  which  were  taken  by 
Ihe  United  States.  Directs  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Ti'easury  to  pay  such  settlements. 

H.R.  7014.  May  15, 1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Aulliorizes  the  President 
to  establish  plans  to  curtail  energy  consump- 
tlon,  including  programs  of  gasoline  ration- 
ing, subject  to  Congressional  review.  Creates 
additional  reserves  to  prevent  dlsrupiion  in 
-supplies  of  petroleum  products. 

Amends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  establish  price  ceilings 
on  domestic  crude  oil.  Includes  provisions 
designed  to  develop  domestic  supplies  of  oil 
and  gas  at  the  maximum  efficient  rate. 

Directs  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
to  establish  energy  efficiency  gtiidelines.  Es- 
tablishes automobile  fuel  economy  standards. 
Requires  disclosure  of  energy  efficiency  in- 
formation by  manufacturers  of  certain  pro- 
ducts. 

Establishes  additional  incentives  to  en- 
courage conversion  from  natural  gas  to  coal. 

H.R.  7015.  May  15,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Expands  the  prohibition  against 
solicitation  and  receipt  of  political  recont- 
mendatlons  for  employment  in  the  Federal 
competitive  service  to  include  solicitations 
of  elected  State  government  officials  and  of- 
flclals  of  political  parties  and  other  organiira- 
tlons.  Specifies  circumstances  inider  which 
the  use  by  Federal  employers  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  such  an  iudividvuil  i;. 
permitted. 

H.B.  7016.  May  15,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Expands  the  prohibition  against 
solicitation  and  receipt  of  political  recom- 
mendations for  employment  In  the  Federal 
competitive  service  to  include  solicitations 
of  elected  State  government  officials  and 
officials  of  political  parties  and  other  organi- 
zations. Specifies  circumstances  imder  which 
the  use  by  Federal  employers  of  a  recommen- 
dation made  by  such  an  individual  is  per- 
mitted. 

.  H.B.  7017.  May  15,  1675.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  require  air  caiTiers  to  file  notice 
of  rate  changes  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  45  days  before  such  changes  are  to 
take  effect.  Reqtilres  the  Board  to  notify 
.such  carrier  at  least  15  days  before  such 
changes  are  to  take  effect  of  a  determina- 
tion to  suspend  such  rate  changes  pending 
hearing. 

H.R.  7018.  May  15,  1975.  Rules.  Declare-, 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  05th 
Congress  and  each  succeeding  Congress  shall 
consider  and  adopt  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Specifies  tlie  procedure  for  su'^h  con- 
sideration and  adoption. 

H.R.  7019.  May  15,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Prohibits  Government  instrumen- 
talities from  requiring  nones.sential  declara- 
tions of  marital  status  or  the  nonessential 
use  of  prefixes  indicating  such  status. 

H.R.  7020.  May  15,  1975.  Banking.  Currcncv 
and  Housing.  Amends  iliC  Federal  Credit 
Union  .^ci  Willi  respeti  lo  the  scope  and 
(  peraiion  procedures  of  Federal  credit  unions. 
Ht-'atrociures  the  Membership  and  functions 
oi  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
Esiablishes  t.he  National  Credit  Union  Ceii- 
iral  Liquidity  Facility  (1)  to  make  funds 
;ivailuMc  for  the  liqtiidi'y  needs  of  credit 
■'::ions  and  (2)  to  a.ssist  transfer  of  funds 
iinio-)g  credit  tmions  tnd  o;her  finaiici."il  !r.- 
>:ituti<>ns. 

H.R.  7021.  May  15,  1975.  W.'vs  and  Mear.?. 
.•■.ni?'ids  the  Ijiternal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
' ;    '  0   the   exemp-.ion   from   industrial   de- 
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velopment  l>ond  treatment  for  certain  smaU 
issues. 

H.R.  7022.  May  15. 1975.  Agriculture.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue  orders 
applicable  to  handlers  of  freestone  peaches. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Issue  orders  au- 
thorizing the  collection  of  assessments  from 
producers  of  freestone  peaches,  and  author- 
izes the  use  of  such  funds  to  provide  re- 
^earch  and  consumer  education  v,-ith  re- 
.-pcct  to  freestone  peaches. 

H.R.  7023.  May  IS,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (1)  to  prohibit  persons 
".ho  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  acquiring  more  than  five  percent  of 
the  voting"  securities  or  thirty-five  percent 
of  the  nonvoting  securities  of  any  Issuer 
whose  securities  are  registered  under  the 
Aci:  (2)  to  prohibit  any  person  not  a  citizen 
who  now  owns  securities  in  greater  per- 
centager,  than  stated  above  from  acquiring 
any  more  of  such  securities;  and  (3)  to 
direct  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission 
10  reqtiire  the  registration  of  persons  not 
citizens  before  their  acquisition  of  securi- 
ties registered  under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934. 

H.R.  7024.  May  15,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  foreign 
investors  and  proxies  of  such  investors  to 
file  a  statement  with  the  Seciuritics  and  Ex- 
(hongo  Commission  notifying  the  Commis- 
.-lon  of  their  intention  to  acquire  more  than 
rive  percent  of  the  equity  securities  of  a 
United  States  company. 

Autliorizes  the  President  to  prohibit  any 
.uch  purchase  by  foreign  investors. 

Requires  Issuers  of  secvu-ities  to  file  with 
ibe  Commission  a  list  of  the  names  and 
nationalities  of  the  owners  of  their  equity 
securities. 

HJa.  7025.  May  15,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Judiciary.  Prohibits  certain 
petroleum  companies  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  resources  from  possessing  any 
interest  in  energy  refining,  transportation,  or 
marketing  assets.  Prohibits  such  companies 
from  retaining  control  over  certain  mineral 
deposits. 

Prohibits  certain  petroleum  companies  en- 
^.aged  in  the  transportation  of  energy  re- 
^olu-ce  products  from  possessing  any  interest 
in  energy  production,  refining,  or  marketing 
aiset". 

Directs  the  Securities  and  Exciiange  Com- 
nilssioii  to  regulate  divestment  of  ownership 
■.iitcre.sts  by  affected  companies. 

H.R.  7026.  May  15,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  dispose  of  a  certahi  quantity  of 
asbestos  chrysotile  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

H  R.  7027.  May  15,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Iraiispi.rtation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  to  construct  a  fotir-laue  highway 
bridge  acrcss  the  Snake  River  to  connect  the 
lilies  of  Lev,i>t-3n,  Idaho,  and  Clarkston, 
Wasiiiiigion. 

H.R.  7028.  Muy  15.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
.\:nends  vhe  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  limited  amounts 
recei\|»d  as  dividends  or  interest  on  depaslts 
in  a  savings  institution. 

H.R.  7029.  May  15,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude fiom  gross  income  pensions  or  annui- 
ties received  by  policemen  or  firemen  or 
their  dependents  or  survivors,  for  services 
performed  in  liie  employ  of  a  Federal,  State 
or  local  government. 

H.R.  7030.  May  15,  1975.  Inter»tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  special 
dietary  uses  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  limits  the  au- 
Uiorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  regulate  food.s  rppreiented  to 
be  for  .special  dietarv  tiscs. 

HR.   70.3:     >rav   !>,.   1!)75.   Pr,^:    C're  and 


Civil  Service.  Prohibits  certain  modifications 
of  health  instirance  benefits  under  a  plan 
offered  to  Federal  employees  unless  notice 
of  proposed  modifications  has  been  published 
and  a  hearing  concerning  such  modUicaiior.s 
has  been  held. 

H.R.  7032.  May  15,  1075.  Ways  and  Mta:..  . 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  payments  to  States  for  progran-.:> 
providing  certain  social  services  regardlets 
of  the  recipients  income  or  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  another  program,  if  such 
social  services  are  provided  la  a.  manner  co::- 
slslent  with  certain  State  programs. 

H.R.  7033.  May  15,  1975.  Ways  andMean-^ 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipulat- 
ing that  certain  support  and  maintenance 
furnished  an  Individual  shall  be  excluded 
from  Income  for  the  purpose  of  detennhiint; 
such  individual's  eligibility  for  Supplemental 
Security  Income  benefits. 

HR.  7034.  May  15,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  fresh 
strawberries  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretarj-  cr 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  7035.  May  15,  1D75.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for  local 
public  works  projects. 

H.R.  7036.  May  15,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
disposal  of  such  property  to  States  and  local 
areas  threatened  by  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities.  Re- 
quires that  such  property  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  7037.  May  15,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  national  system  of  health  Insur- 
ance. Establishes  a  Health  Security  Board 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  health  Insttrance 
program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Secvnity  Act  and  all  health  benefit 
plans  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
meiit.  Amends  various  other  provisions  of 
the  Social  Secuiity  Act  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

HR.  7038.  May  15.  1975.  Education  pnd 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amendment.- 
of  1974  to  delay  and  extend  the  effectSte 
dates  of  various  programs  under  the  Act.  Re- 
vises tiie  entitlement  criteria  to  be  used  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  if  sufficient 
sutns  are  not  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
p>  y  hi  full  the  amounts  all  local  educational 
units  are  entitled  to  receive.  Sets  forth  a 
formula  for  determining  the  mount  local 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  lo  for  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  chUdren. 
.  HR.  7039.  May  15,  1975.  Interstate  p.:-\6 
Foreign  Commerce.  Includes  the  tise  of  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  resources  v,-lthln  the  research  ar.d 
Training  programs  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  under  the  Public  Hc-?lth 
Ser\ices  Act,  and  extends  appropriations  for 
stich  programs. 

Limits  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  ..; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  dis- 
close information  c jiitained  In  research  grau'. 
appIlcatlon.s. 

Extends  appropriations  for  National  R-- 
senrch  Service  Av.ards. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
{•nd  ener  Into  contracts  witli  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  for  projects  related 
to  the  fe.sting,  diagnosif;.  counselUig,  and 
treattnen:.  of  individuals  respcctmg  genetic 
diseases. 

H.R.  7040.  May  15,  1975.  Agrlcullm-c.  In- 
ternational Relations.  Establishes  an  Office 
of  Food  Administration  and  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator  of    ihe   AdininLsfratlon   to    as- 
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cenain  annually  the  food  requiremeuts  for 
floirsfsric  and  foreign  assistance  programs, 
tlie  nvailablUty  of  fjood  to  carry  out  such 
proaraius.  the  availability  of  funding  for 
^"•fh  programs,  and  to  studv  other  world 
»ii>;i.4er  and   nutrition-related  problems. 

H.R.  7041.  May  15,  1975.  Agriculture.  In- 
-riuiiional  Relations.  Establishes  an  Office 

•  I  FV1.IC1  Administration  and  directs  the  Ad- 
ir.iiiisirittor    of    the    Administration    to    as- 

•  -•  'ill  annually  the  food  requirements  for 
rioiiifsilc  and  foreign  assistance  program.s. 
I  he  .'njiUabllJty  of  food  to  carrv  out  such 
pr.H,rams,  the  avaUabllity  of  funding  for  such 
lV'>srains.  and  to  study  other  world  hunger 
and  nutrition-related  problems. 

HR.  7042.  May  15.  1975.  Interior  and  Iii- 
oular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  niaintain 
the  Olen  Elder  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mi^.- 
.-ouri  Basin  program  in  Kansas. 

H.R.  7043.  May  15.  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
Medicare  taxes  as  a  source  of  fiujdcs  for  the 
Medicare  hospital  insurance  program. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  bv  re- 
pealing Medicare  hospital  iniurance  taxes 
on  self-employed  indlvidiiitls.  employees  and 
employers. 

H.R.  7044.  May  15.  1975.  Interior  inui  luoU- 
lar  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Glen  Elder  unit  of  the  Pick-Slot- u  MI-j- 
souri  Basin  program  in  Kansjxs. 

H.R.  7045.  May  15.  1975.  Appropriations. 
Authorizes  additional  appropriations  for  the 
ascrtl  ^ear  1975  >lor  certain  graiits  lo  IochI 
gov  ernmental  units  by  the  Secretary  ot  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Davelopment.  under  "the  Hous- 
ing «nd  Community  Dwelonnieni  .^ct  of 
is»74. 

H  R.  7046.  May  IS.  1975.  Banliing.  C-,4rrejicy 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  additional  sppro- 
priutions  lor  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain 
giants  to  local  governmentrtl  uniio  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, under  the  Housing  and  Conununitv 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  7047.  May  16.  1975.  Inters.:ate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  Increase  to  90  days  the 
notice  required  prior  to  making  changes  in 
the  cliarges.  classifications,  regulations  or 
practices  which  have  been  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  bv 
common  carriers. 

Revises  the  provisions  rei.^ting  to  ( 1 1  Coni- 
niiSKion  hearhigs  on  propooed  new  or  revised 
(harges,  classifications,  regulations  or  prac- 
tices and  (2)  the  suspension  of  such  changes 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  hearing. 

HR.  7048.  May  15,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  appropriations  under 
the  Act  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  award  a  grant  to  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entitv  located  in 
an  area  with  a  critical  health  manpower 
.shortage  to  assist  such  entity  in  establlsh- 
hig  medical  practice  management  systems,  or 
in  acquiring  equipment  and  suprie.s. 

H.R.  7049.  May  15.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  National 
Research  Service  Award  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  appro- 
priations and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant 
awards  for  research  training  in  subject  areas 
or  aspects  of  subject  areas  for  which  there 
are  significantly  inadequate  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals qualified  to  perform  any  aspect  of 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research. 

H.R.  7060.  May  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  appropriations, 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for 
communicable  disease  control  programs.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  to 
audit  or  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
recipients  of  grants  for  such  control  pro- 
(;ram8. 
Auttiorlzes   funds   appruprih'cd    for    com- 
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munlcable  disease   cont. 
available  for  continuing 
grams  under  the  Lead- 
ing Prevention  Act. 

H.R.  7051r  May  15,  197 
lations.  Requires  execuf  i 
create  national  commitm. 
ted  to  Congress.  Stipulat. 
ments  shall  come  into  foi 
time  period  unless  Coni> 
executive   agreement    b\ 
'  <M-ieii-_  resolution  by  hot 
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of  the  annuitant,  to  the  i. 

in.stirable  interest  in  thr<t 

annuitv  had  not  been  rcdt 

H.R.  70.54.  M;iy  15.  1975. 

nolopy.  Authorizes  tlie  Ac 

National    Aeronautics    an 

rraiiim  to  establish  a  rose 

ment  proinam  on  the  natu 

time  \v(':ither  phenomena  i 

proved  methods  of  foretu.^ 

ins  of  such  phenomena 

H.I?.  7055.  Mav  15.  l!)75 
rency    and    Homing.    Di 
Gene'tl  to  inalce  annual  ; 
whitii    foreign    natioiiaKs 
in  su.  h  city  for  not  le.ss 
prl.se  o  percent,  or  more  of 
rlon.  Requires  that  such 
the   municipal   trea.sury   i 
velopnient,   and   maintena! 
facilities  of  such  <  ity. 

Directs  the  Secretar--  of 
termi-.e  the  population  of 
practicfible  after  January 
H.R.  7056.  Mpy  Hi,  1975. 
and    Housing.   Directs    the 
Treasury  to  stril<e  gold  co 
bearing  the  .seal  or  svinbo 
Revolution  Bicenteuninl  Ai 
H.R.   7057.  Mav    19.    ]975 
quires,   under   the  Federal 
Act.  tliat  imported  meai  a. 
nets  made  in  whole  or  in 
meat   must   be  labeled 
ported  in  part  •  at  all  stag 
until  reaching  the  ultima 
quire.-,    eating    establishnic. 
ported  meat  or  meat  fooi 
state  on  their  meiut  or  by 
plav  01  a  sign  indicating 

H.R     70j8.   May    19,    ]!)75 
Civil  Service.  Designates 
legal  public  holiday. 

H.R.  7059.  Mav  19.  197.^.  .: 
the  Copyright  Act  of  1909 
slve  rights  with  respect  to 
recordings  to  Include  pe^f 
for.  profit.  Establishes  a  s 
sory  licensing  and  rovalti, 
formance  of  sound  recordi 
H.R.  7060.  May  19.  1973. 
Transportation.  Amends  t 
Pollution  Control  Act   to 
of  ad  valorem  taxes  as  a  u 
H.R.  7061.  May  19,  1975. 
tion  and  Labor.  Amends  t!' 
of  1964  and  the  Act 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to 
to  discriminate  against  di. 
the  areas  of  employment  or 
H.R.  7062.  May  19,  1975. 
sular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
Interior  to  establLsli  the  Tt 
ticma!  Historic  Site  in  New 
H.R.    706.3.    Jlav    19     197 
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Foreign  Commerce,  ..„.„> 
tary  of  Transportation  to 
$100,000,000  to  the  Chicago 
Pacific  Railroad  Company 

H.R.  7064.  May  19,  1975.  . 
Transportation.  Amends  the 
Act  of  1958  to  permit  the  i 
lion  of  certain  aircraft  wi 
locator  transmitters  when 
h.t.s  iieen  removed  for  repair 
repl.Ti  emenl. 

H.R.  7065.  May  19.  1975, 
Foreign  Commerce.  Ainendi 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize 
Tran.sporratlon  to  make  fin 
availsblc  lo  qualified  applic; 
pose  of  pr-:!vidiug  emploi 
ployed  or  underemploved 
nl!Ull■^.inin^  or  rebuilding  r, 
"  a.\ .  rinriut;   limes  of  high 

H.R.    7060     May    19.    1975 
Foreign   Commerce.   Amend: 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize 
Trausportation  to  make 
avaUabie  to  tiuaUfied  applic 
pose    of    providing    emp'oy 
ployed    or    underemployeci 
mainiainin;.'  or  rebiu'lding  ... 
way.  dvuing  times  of  high  ui 
H.R.    7067.    May    19.    1975. 
Poreisjn   Commerce.   Amend; 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize 
iran.-portatlon  to  make  f 
available  to  qualified  appl.. 
po!^e  of  providing  emplcyme 
or  uiidfcieinployed  persons  in 
iuu  or  rebuilding  railroad  ri 
ing   times  ot   high  unempl 
H  R.  70G8.  May  19.  1975.  : 
its  certain  forms  of  economic 
on   reliv'iou.  race,  national 

purl   for  any  foreign  gov 

with  vr  in  iniy  foreign  cour 
H.R.    70ti9     May    19,    1975. 
Forc!>in  Commerce.  Amends  t 
Commission   Act  to  exempt 
trust  laws  certain  market  r 
ments  made  as  part  of  a  lie 
lor   the  manufacture,  di.stri 
of  a  trademarked  soft  drink 
H  R.  7070.  May  19.  1975.  Jud 
I  lie    importation,    manufacti 
chase,  transfer,  receipt,  posse 
port  at  ion  of  handguns  excep. 
by  I  he  Secret  :iry  of  the  Treas  i 
bars  of  tlie  Aimed  Forces  it 
meiit  officials. 

H.R.  7071.  May  19.  1975.  I 
•ular  Aftairs.  Establishes  the 
Moiuitains    and    Seashores 
Park  in  California.  Directs 
tiic  Interior  to  establish  a  ptr 
sion  to  develop  a  plan  fc>r  the 
and   water  rc.-ources  within 
oi  the  park. 

H.R.  7072.   May   19,   1975.  Ji 
late-    thai    the    existing    di 
for  the  E.i.stern  and  Western 
lucky  shall  be  a  district  .,_ 
Eastern  District  of  Kentuck 

HR.      707:i.     May      19,      1 
Amends   the  Con-olidated 
Development  Act  to  direct 
Agriculture   to  give 
farm    purcliase   and    improv 
noiiov,  ner-operators  of  a  fan 
operators  who  do  not  rely 
their  princip.il  .■'ource  of  inc 
the  Secretary  to  make  or  insui 
nonowner-operators  and  sets 
amount  of  such  loans, 
pay  me  111    terms   for   nonow 
farm.s  whc)  receive  loans  unde 
H.R.  7074.  May  19.  1975.  Wa 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
an   employee  who  has  recei\ 
two  or  more  employers  to 
Willi  his  present  employer 
gate  of  wages  paid  to  such 
the   contribution    and    benefi 
Social    Security   Act.    Stipii. 
filing  of  .sucli  cert iflcn tion  th 
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not  deduct  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 

H.R.  7075.  May  19,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Directs  that  the  United  States  as- 
sessed share  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  be  reduced,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the 
amount  of  any  appropriations  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  Indochina  Migration  and  Refugees 
.'\s',istance  Act  of  1975. 

H.R.  7076.  May  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
I-'oreign  Commerre.  Increases  and  extends 
appropriations,  under  the  Public  Health 
services  Act,  for  caiiccr  research  activities. 

H.R.  7077.  May  19,  1375.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes a  Federal  death  benefit  to  be  paid  to 
the  survivors  of  Federal.  State,  or  loc.\l  law 
enforcement,  correctlotis  and  firefi^htiug 
p'.TEcnnel. 

I-I.R.  7078.  Miy  19,  1975.  Intcrstne  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  V.'ays  end  Means.  Amends 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUocatiou  Act  of 
1973  to  establiih  a  price  ceiling  oti  certain 
.--.lies  or  or.  Je  oil.  Defiiies  cricu;.  stances 
ur.dcr  which  s-'u-li  a  pi  ice  ceiliiig  will  take 
eiTect. 

H.R.  7070.  Miy  Iti,  1975.  Inier.-.l.ite  and 
Foreign  Comiii'-'tco  Amends  the  EincrgoncA 
rctrolcuni  Alloer.lion  Act  of  1973  to  esu!?- 
liah  u  price  ceilinu:  cmi  ciriaiii  .■^■les  oi  ciuu.; 
oil. 

U.K.  70o0.  Ma\  10,  lb~a.  Publi.-  Works  am! 
rian.^poitiitioii.  Direcid  the  Admii:i:;:rai.or  oi 
Geiisral  Scivi.-es  to  establish  design  criteria 
i'cr  cert.\iii  new  biiilaiug;  coiii-tructed  with 
rcdeiv.l  funds  which  provide  for  tlie  IjesB 
practicable  use  ai:U  couserv.tii.-:'.  of  ejiof'y. 

H.K.  7081.  May  19,  1&7.^.  Intetstute  and 
Fore itju  Commerce.  /Miiends  tiie  Commiii  ...;.- 
lio.-a  Act.  of  193 i  lJ^  ex  euiUiif;  tiie  maxim i;ni 
I'.riil  of  llcen.se  and  license  renewal  i".  r  the 
c.perittion  of  broadcaiiiiig  si.i:ioi..s  from  .<  to 
5  years. 

1I.R.  70C2.  May  ly,  :4.75.  Fublic  Work-,  and 
riaiiKponaiioii.  Directs  the  Secretaiy  c  r  tl-c 
.^rni.>,  acting  ihrouyh  luc  Chief  o;  F  !,i- 
ixcis,  to  iv.aice  ctrtain  modifications  ii-  :uc 
Center  Hill  Lake  tiood  ccutioi  projci .  in 
Teniie3.3ee. 

H.R.  708.\  May  19.  UV;o.  Vetera.is'  /i-^.j-r;. 
iiircctj  the  Adaiii.isiraior  of  Vcurans'  .'.i- 
f '.irs    to    eatablish    a    national    cemetery    in 


either    Eio\Nard    Couiii> 
Florida. 
HR.    7084.   M.i.    if'     ly7 


or    Dade    Coins- ■, 


imersiMe 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  award 
grants,  and  to  make  contracts,  loans,  and 
guarantees  for  projects  to  examine  existing 
models  of  rural  health  care  delivery  and  to 
assist  in  the  study,  planning,  development, 
experimentation,  and  demonstration  of  rural 
health  cure  delivery  models. 

H.R.  7035.  May  19,  1975.  Wajs  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crctise  the  exemption  from  Industrial  bond 
treatmert  for  certain  small  issues. 

H.H.  7083.  May  19,  1975.  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency  and  Hou;:ing.  Amends  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1S70  to  exclude  certain 
advertising  costs  iroiu  thc.'ie  expenses  which 
rejulatod  public  utilities  may  Include  la 
their  corcputation  of  rates  or  charges. 

H.R.  7US7.  May  19.  1975.  Education  and 
I  abor.  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  cf  Labor 
all  functions  of  the  Secretan.-  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Saiet'  Act  01  1909  and  the  Federal  Metal 
•tnt'.  No.tmc'.r.'h"  Mine  G..feiv  Act.  Fstab- 
lii-.ies  a  Mine  a:.d  Mineral  Heai'.h  and  Safety 
A-.tniinlsuation  under  t'.-.e  A£3i.-,tai;t  Secre- 
liU-y  of  Labor  for  Occupaiioiial  .Safely  and 
rl'Ta'.th  within  the  Department  of  Li-.bor. 

.\ui!:'>rizc-,  the  Niitjonal  Institute  for  Oc- 
cup.itional  Safety  and  Eealth  to  etudy  and 
ciivclop  mine  safety  and  health  standards. 
Itcvisiv;  e.nfjrcenicnt  procedMres  under  the 
Fedeial  Coal  Miue  TTea'.th  and  Safety  Act  of 
li,:'  uf.d  the  Fe-c:.',l  Metal  .ti  a  Noii-meiul- 
lir  Mi-ie  Saf^i/  Act. 

H.R.  7c-_b;>.  ^fay  19.  Ia75.  Atrici.Uure. 
Aiucti.'^  :".ie  CornniCLlity  Ciedii  Corporation 
C.i -.rtcr  A.-:t  to  authoi i;.e  the  Comraodii; 
Crediu  C-rpcration  Vj  mal-.e  farm  ..ton-yj  fa- 
cili'y  loa;is  t;>  piodivers  oi  £ig.ict.;iur,tl  com- 
mociii!c.<;  :c:-  which  pri-ce  oUp;:crt  is  made 
avitilibi;  h%-  the  Corporation. 

M.n.  70.'C-.  Mcy  19,  1975.  Wa>  i-id  M'.'..n^. 
.'VMCii'l  the  Iiitcrnal  Eev.;nue  Code  to  re- 
el.ce  tlie  FeU'  rai  cscirjC  L.-.::  on  beer  Tor  ccr- 
i;.in  1- t-.i'.Mfii.'-.l  bre*er>s. 

H.R.  7090.  May  19.  1975.  Ways  ttid  Means. 
Anuncla  the  Iiiterual  i;e\ciiuc  Code  lo  ox- 
t3->.ipt  a:;y  operating  fouiiduiion  which  is  or- 
t;a:.ii.od  c;;d  operai.ed  ijrii.ii-rily  as  a  libr;u-y, 
u;  .;se..ni.  or  oUier  similai  edv.caiion.tl  insti- 
lutiun  i-rnishing  iacilities  or  services  di- 
rectly to  ihe  public  from  ihe  cscise  ia.\  on 
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the    net   investment    income   of    a   privata 
foimdation. 

H.R.  7091.  May  19.  1975.  May  19.  197.^. 
Waj-s  and  Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  pernut  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion of  any  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  com- 
position or  similar  property  to  be  deducted 
at  its  fair  market  value. 

HH.  7092.  May  19,  1975.  Education  ai.-l 
Labor.  AmencL:  the  Higher  Eciucauon  AC. 
of  1S6.T  to  auihori.-c  tha  Commissioner  oi' 
F.ilucaiion  to  ma!:c  grants  to  ia:;titut.c:;';  of 
higher  education  for  the  dcvclopmert  tut 
oper.ition  of  r,  uder.t  iuternship  prociani',  . 
the  ojUces  of  elected  officials  at  the  Ij  ..:, 
Slate  and  FcdertU  levels  of  govcrnniet.i. 

H.R.  70!J3.  M.-.y  19,  1975.  Post  OfTicc  ai.'J 
CivJ.  !?ervlee.  E::t.euti3  the  peiioi  dur^iiy 
w.liicU  the  revenues  fiorn  rales  of  mail  aS 
determined  by  rjite  schciule  decisions  for 
eligible  publicatious  mailed  by  any  Vcterau . 
organization  or  association  thall  not  exceeJ 
the  direct  and  indirect  postal  coAi;  attribui- 
iible  to  the  mailing  cf  such  publications. 

H.R.  7094.  May  19,  1375.  Public  Wcrlts  ui:d 
Tiiii.'-poi  tatioa.  AuthorlEOs  the  SccrcUiiry  o. 
Commerce  lo  m-ko  t;.'iints  through  the  Sco- 
noinic  Dcvelopuieni  Aciniiaiitratioa  for  lo  ■.".; 
public  worLi  prcjcctL. 

K.R.  7Ca5.  May  IC,  1075.  Way^  aul  Men:. 
Mtxcuilz  llic  Tcriir  Cchad'-ilCo  of  the  "Cai.t.l 
iitatfi  lo  ailow  duty-free  enliy  cf  bii.c'.cv 
i.;,lnc  and  baler   lAtno  of  manmade  fiber^,. 

H  R.  7096.  May  IS.  1075.  ■'nter:;tatc  end  T.y.  - 
ii,;ti  Commerce.  lacludej  h.tir  dyes  under  i';- 
n;ovi-:!.i-,  of  th.-  Federal  Food,  Dru-.  „.  i 
Co-a...cic  Act,  which  regulate  coimciic.-. 

HR.  70tl7.  May  10,  1975.  Gsveruaitnl  Cp- 
ti-alic:ii.  r.cquiicj  tiu^l  .'nectin^s  of  Feue.al 
:.;,v!i:ei;o  be  ope;-  lo  the  pu.:;i:o  Ciccpt  c 
.'.iipn:aitd  in  tliia  Act.  Usi.alrej  that  ediici 
vrau.»crlpts  of  all  meetings  be  luade  avallAblo 
lo  the  public.  Frohibltu  ox  parte  comMuri"a- 
;;o;i:  d  ..in,^  o:.-lhc-rccoi J  „.,c^^j   nteetin°.-. 

H.R.  7C3fc'.  :\-'.iy  10,  197".  Po^'  Office  an:: 
Cl.il  Ccriicc.  Desis^'.r.lc^.  EV  :*i:n  Day  a.-.  :-. 
lo;ial  pviblic  liclid.iy. 

ii.R.  70r?.  r.^-y  19.  2&75.  Education  a  .d 
Lab  T.  A:iifciicis  liie  Coinpre1".e..;,ivo  Enipioy- 
mcub  u..il  Traiuing  Act  cf  1073  to  etttCjci 
elipibility  Ilt  I'ederul  ni.uipowcr  a^.'iijtancc 
prograiiis  under  ih3  Aci.  U)  certain  Indian 
tribes  in  Ckiahjma  and  ij  Alat.ka  Kativt 
Vill.t:  e  C^rpoiatioi.s. 
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BANE  OF  EVERY  nUSIIJESSM.^^K 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

1. 1    .:,.:-!  ;i   i.-..tO;.\ 
i:;    xilE  HOUSE  Oi"  Rtl  Rj-SENT.-iTF.  ;  h 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
.nrae  State  of  South  Dakota  there  Is 
Tniich  concern  about  the  amount  of 
paperwork  that  nra.':t  be  done  by  tlie 
.-'-ell  businessman  and  the  Independent 
farmer.  So  many  records  are  required  by 
iii2  Federal  Govenimcnt  tiiat  it  n  al- 
moat  enough  to  force  ;iome  of  theie  poo- 
ijle  out  of  business . 

In  a  recent  Ques:ionnaiie  that  I  .<cnt 
out  to  my  district,  73  percent  of  the  peo- 
i:)!"  felt  that  it  was  unfair  to  fine  the 
-mall  busine.c'^es  foi-  the  minor  iiifrac- 
lioii;;  ol  the  OSHA  l:i-,v,  and  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  that  tliey  stated 
was  that  there  w&s  'too  much  govern- 
ment intervention"  in  all  facet.s  of  their 
lives:. 

The  people  of  ri>  district  are  havd- 
\vorkJr.g  and  beheve  in  an  honest  day's 
'vage  for  an  honest  day's  work.  But  \vha<. 


ll.t-:,-  icjcnt  is  having  tu  ju.stify  v.  hat  they 
do  cu  j^apcr  for  'the  v.ork  tliat  they  do. 
S.-itne  reguisttiops  a;o  nccc-  -ary  but  small 
bu.sii'Cs.scs  are  being  driven  out  of  the 
mnrket  in  many  places  becnuse  of  the 
r  ontrclj  that  large  corporations  can  take 
but  •■n^.all  b'i'-;Jncsscs  cannot  afford. 

7.  c.'v.  tcl!  that  oiu'  State  Ls  not  alone 
iii  the  c  I'teliuiis;  tiie  following  i^  an  arti- 
cle tliat  I  V  ould  like  placed  in  Uie  Rlc- 
ORi>  relating  to  the  affecf  of  too  many  reg- 
ulations. It  is  taken  from  the  June  1, 
1975.  isiue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
whicli  ,-orve.T  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
re.?icn. 

Revcnil:.,  in  the  \V'ater-,ov.n  Public 
Oi..in:on,  the  paper  ot  Waterlov.n, 
S.  Dak.,  witli  Alex  Johnson  a?  the  editor, 
appeared  an  editorial  that  .suggests  a 
pood  way  to  deal  with  the  amount  of 
i:a!>erwork.  Con,'?idcring  the  shortage  of 
h?.y  in  central  South  Dakota  it  sounds 
like  n  L^orj'i  idea  *.o  me.  Tliis  auijeared  in 
the  Juno  2.  1975  edition  of  ilie  paper. 

The  article  follows: 

Insstctors   Kii.r.  Ott-Man    ?.TK.=  r   Sz<^P.v 
Rivis    F.Mt.....    \V..-:.— For   20    \eara    D.ianc 
P..i:,fi:.   had  ;;   s-wei:    Ceu't.  He   rai  cd   beef 


rntt'e  on  his  farm,  b'.u.hercd  ih^m  on  3,; 
farm  r.nd  fold  them  to  customer'!  who  came 
or.t  *o  his  farm. 

Dr.rin'^  those  year--,  v.  lien  soni.e  cattleniT 
^vcre  fonnderir;;  in  a  sea  cf  fat  costs  end 
I'. an  price.i,  Paul?on  wps  making  money. 

But  It  all  c.-ine  to  r.n  abrupt  halt  la  • 
r^onfh  when  federal  inspectors  dc-clded  he 
ncPded  lo  update  his  bntcherinfr  operation 
to  the  tr.ne  of  $15,000. 

■  "It  just  didn't  mal:e  ren^e  to  keep  i: 
vp,"  P.iiilGcn  sr-id.  "I  couhln't  sec  piittin^t 
th.-it  m'.ich  money  i-ito  it."  He's  decided  to 
J  fcj-  rt-jvlr-j  feeder  calves  as  in  ihe  past,  but 
vow  he'll  .sell  nio--.t  of  the:ii  before  they've- 
rta'-lied  market  weie;ht  lo  other  catilemer: 
v.bo  v.iil  nni-sh  feecJing  li.em  out. 

Federal   oOiciuLs   are   allowin,^   Paulson    ;._ 
Irj'.hcT   on   a   ca^tom    ba^ls:    he'll    sell    ;v. 
r-iiritl    on    ihi   hoof   to    a   cu'Tlomcr,    tl.r 
biticher  iha  rnimal  for  the  cnsiomer. 

"ily  cusiou^ers  v.iil  end  up  payins  aboi.' 
HO  cents  3  pound  for  their  meat.  I'U  sii!; 
make  .'ome  monev,  but  it  won't  be  as  good 
r.-i  bci'jre  Icr  the  cuclcmcrs  because  UiCj  '.'; 
h.ive  to  bi.y  a  whole  anlin.''-l  nov.-." 

Ke  figures  he  s  built  up  a  good  c;:oi:i,. 
ioilowin.j  over  the  \c&r!;  th.it  some  cu&iomers 
vlll  go  together  lo  buy  a  live  animal  for 
ci'.stoni  butchering.  But  he  won't  be  .'=(.l!irtr 
<iuartcr.-i  or  h ulvc.-.  anyuKirc. 

■  Ii".;  C  hi-!";'eo   r.i.J  fve  p?rci'i:l  po;;'' 
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this  order  to  update  my  place  is,  Paulson 
said,  -you  gotta  figure  Its  the  meat  packers 
who  are  behind  things  like  this.  They're  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  feds  to  close  guys  Uke 
me  down,  and  the  feds  are  laying  down  the 
law.  -Hie  worst  offense  I  had  was  a  loose 
door." 

Other  changes  ordered  Included  improved 
ilKhting.  some  painting  and  cleaning,  a  new 
roof  on  one  of  his  buildlng.s.  and  re.surfaclntr 
Dt  a  loading  area. 

F>:der%i.  Paplkwobk— Bane  of  Every 
b17sines3mak 
.\  great  deal  has  been  written  in  av.e. 
dl.'igu.st  and  anger  over  the  .sheer  v. eight  and 
number  of  federal  rules,  and  regulations 
covering  every  field  and  aspect  of  human 
activity  and  relationships.  The  .subject  gets 
only  slightly  less  Irritation  ...  or  perhaps 
slightly  more  . . .  than  one  wide-ranging  scope 
of  federal  Investigative  and  research  projects 
Into  which  millions  of  dollars  disappear  an- 
nually, never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

Ken  Balgeman,  president  of  the  S.D.  Re- 
tailers Association,  recently  wrote  the  Pierre 
Times  anent  the  government  papr  mountain : 
"No  one  has  ever  done  an  over-all  study 
to  calculate  the  total  cost  to  American  busi- 
ness of  federal  rules  and  regulations.  I  am 
sure  we  would  be  horrlfled. 

"However,  we  do  know  that  in  1972  alone 
It  cost  the  small  business  commimity  of  this 
nation  over  $18  billion  to  handle  an  esti- 
mated 10  billion  sheets  of  paper  required  In 
federal  reports. 

"We  do  know  th.it  even  the  initial  regula- 
tions published  by  OSHA  stood  over  six  feet 
high  and  Inclthded  such  glaring  absurdities 
as  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  Ice  in  ice  water. 
"•We  do  know  that  there  Is  enough  federal 
paperwork  filed  away  In  Washington  to  fill 
the  mass  of  the  555-foot  Washington  monu- 
ment more  than  30  times. 

"We  seem  to  be  getting  more  federal  gov- 
ernment than  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  and 
now  it  seems  that  same  statement  is  true 
for  state  goTernment." 

For  the  mathematically-inclined  who  may 
wish  to  compute  the  capacity  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument — the  base' is  55  feet,  I'i 
Inchea'squAre  and  the  monument,  a  tapering 
shaft  or  obelisk,  rises  655  feet.  5>^  inches 
above  the  ground. 

For  others  of  less  analytical  nature,  let  It 
be  said  only  that  it  would  hold  an  tmbellev- 
able  amount  of  paper  .  .  .  but  then,  federal 
forms  and  reports  require  an  unbelievable 
amount. 

Large  firms  often  maintain  separate  offices 
or  divisions  whose  sole  or  chief  function  is 
to  tend  to  this  aspect  of  doing  and  staying 
in  business.  The  small  operator  has  to  do  it 
talm.self.  For  him  it  is  an  arduous,  compli- 
cated and  never-ending  chore. 

We  would  guess  that  if  all  that  federal 
paper  now  figuratively  pUed  in  the  Wash- 
ington monument  were  instead  stacked 
like  hay  in  South  Dakota  and  somehow  ren- 
dered digestible,  the  livestock  feed  problem 
could  be  aolved  for  years  to  come  .  .  .  and 
an  th»t  paper  work  would  finally  have  served 
Home  useful  purpose. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  FORTUNE. 
PACT,  FICTION 

HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  Disntxcr  of  colttmbia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaiav,  June  25,  I97i 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Bto.  Speaker,  i  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
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with  each  of  my  ._ 
who  may  be  intereste  1 
a    Washington,    D.C. 
banking  firm,  Waike 
highly  controversial, 
fortunate  story  about 
tal  which  apijeared  ii: 
magazine. 

The'l-espoiLse  does  . 
any  of  our  problems: 
them  into  their  pronei 
I  think  each  of  you 
offered  the  opportuniJ,' 
Givf s  credit  where  it  i.n 
activities,  park  ny 
and  bu.'^iness  oppoi.. 
wribpd  and  discus.sed 

I  urge  you  to  read  th 
city  and  to  discuss  anv 
me  or  my  staff  at  any 

Wa-.uington.   DC 

FiCTI 
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Fori  line  mngazlne  took 
cnlled  the  '  Wjushington 
a  city  of  m.irble  bulH 
-sand." 

In  seven  f.Tim  pacjes.  t 
U)  take  the  Districi  of 
ill  rpl.1t  ion  to  other 
rlurtert    flatly    that    in 
•  Waslilngtoii  i.s  one  of 
all." 

Hid  the  article  appertrAi 
ions  publication,  or  one 
did  not  happen  to  Inclu  1 
U.S.    investment,    and 
wouldn't  have  caused 
Fortune's   words   carry 
of   the  District  of 
mental  and  business 
quickly — and   deservedly 
article's   factual   inaccur 
its  wholly  negative  portra 

Fortune  printed  the  ^ 
issue,  and  the  controv__ 
Looking  at  the  flap  cove 
if'trospect,  several  thoug 
Washington  continues 
unduly   negative  image, 
iJHsed  on  outdated  or  p 
formation.  The  Distrirt, 
widely  thought  of  as  '  ... 
the   U.S.,"  when  in   fact 
siyniflcantly  lower  than 
Washington  is  often  pic 
with  low  income  blacks 
a  higher  per  capita 
city  except  Los  Angeles 
in  the  country. 

Although  it  offered  one 
diced    Journalistic    views 
printed  in  years,  the  Fort 
lying  theme  had  some 
D.C.  has  come  to  a  cro 
termine  its  fate  for  the  _ 
The  advent  of  Home  Ru 
new— and  not  completely 
conditions  for  the  Districi 
business  enterprises.  In  t 
to  four  years  ahead,  the  c 
in  a  sustained  period  of 
ment  and  boom,  or  lead 
nation. 

Whether  it  likes  it  or  _ 
in  direct  competition  wit 
metropolitan  areas  for  ii 
If  it  falls  to  attract  nev 

not  spreading  the  word 

tlve  qualities,  or  by  failing 
lenges  thrown  down  by  H 
Inevitably  find  Itself  stuc 
rut. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at 
about  Washington— Its  rea 
as  its  real  problems — and 
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MYTHS    DIE 

Old  myths  about  the  . 
hard.  Visitors  from  other  , 
try  and  abroad  often  come 
sion   that    Washington    is 
city  in  the  U.S.  They 
D.C.    crime    tliat   were 
campaign  i-ssues  during  „ 
suine  that  the  same  situa 
The  reality,  however,  is 
est    cities,   Washington's 
ranks  i;nh.  The  entire 
politan  area's  crime  rate 
tigures  are   indeed 
1960s,  and  have  been  t>^. 
vii;orcnis  police  work,  but 
in  ti<e  D.C    community  a 
lice. 

Big    cities    in    general 
lems.    but    relatively    _^....  . 
is  in  much  better  shape "tha  i 

Another  persistent  myth 
country   is  that   as   a 

cicy    the  District   is    

Nothing  could  be  farther  . 
major  city  in  the  countrv. 
ception    of   Detroit    has   s 
black  fniniiy  income  than 
city  otit  of  the  20  largest 
families    or    individuals    fc 
line    (17  percent)    as  the 
anywhere  has  as  large  or 
a  black  middle  class.  Vast 
District  are  filled   with   ne 
neiL'hbarhood  of  beautlfullj 

yards  that  are  ^„.," 

urbs  anywhere  in  the  countly 
doniinantly    black    middle 
hoods  and  represent  an 
rral  Washington  "that  tour4ts 
But  one  rarely  reads  abotjt 
or  prosperity  in  national 
era   crews  and  reporters 
the  city's  renewal  areas,  bu 
liiKi  their  way  to  the  far 
residential  Northeast  D.C. 
of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

Perhaps  as  a  by-product 
Wasiilngton  as  a  city  filled 
the  District's  impressive 
pears  to  be  one  of  the 
secrets.    Clarence   A.   Arata 
President   of  the   Metropol 
Board  of  Trade,  reports  tha 
with  businessmen  in  other  ] 
he  fine's  they  are  astounded 
of  the  District's  economy.  ' 
lutely  Jio  conception  of  liow 
ton's  economic  base  Is."  h( 

years   the  District 

of   Che   lowest  unemployment 
large  cities   (currently  5.3 
pared  with  the  national  a. 
cent) .  For  years  it  has  been 
Sales  Mariagement  magazine 
of  the  several  most  dynamic 
kets  in  the  nation.  For  de 
has  reaped  the  benefits  of 
of  tlie  Federal.  Government 
cities  in  the  country,  more 
v/hose  chief  employer  (300, 
lion  in  new  office  building 
rently   underway)    has  the 
credit"  of  the  U.S. 
And  none  has  as  solid  a  „_ 
dusiry:  tourism.  Washlngtor 
one  tourist  attraction  in  tL 
million   visitors   (i^o  spent 
year,   and    an   estimated   35 
tourists    expected    during 
tennial. 

The  District's  economic  _ 
diverse,  of  course,  than  the 
tablishment  and  totirism. 
major  financial  center  In 
giant  in  the  publishing  and 
industries,  number  one  in 
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headquarters  for  national  trade  groups,  and 
has  a  significant  (but  little  publicized)  va- 
riety of  light  industry  located  within  its 
borders. 

At  a  time  when  many  other  big  cities  are 
literally  on  the  brink  of  fiscal  collapse  and 
are  forced  to  ciuiail  services  drastically. 
Washington,  D.C.  is  in  comparatively  good 
shape.  Its  $1  billion  annual  municipal  budg- 
et— second  in  size  only  to  New  York  City's — 
is  supported  by  both  local  revenues  and  com- 
pensation from  the  Federal  Government.  Un- 
like New  York  and  others,  however,  D.C.'s 
budget  has  to  be  balanced  by  law,  and  thus 
the  city  hasn't  borrowed  recklessly  in  the 
capital  markets  to  make  everyday  ends  meet. 

At  a  time  when  many  large  cities  are  losing 
population  at  a  rapid  rate,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  upper  income  brackets,  Wash- 
ington's total  population  is  declining  mar- 
ginally, but  its  number  of  households  is 
actually  on  the  Increase.  Between  1960-1970, 
for  example,  Washington  lost  7,500  persons 
(1  percent  of  its  popvUatton)  but  gained 
10,600  households  (a  4  percent  rise).  While 
larger  families  moved  outwards  to  the  mb- 
urbs.  in  other  words,  1-2  member  house- 
holds moved  Into  the  city  in  significant 
numbers.  This  is  an  extremely  Important 
fact  for  the  District's  economy  because  these 
newcomer  hoviseholds  tend  to  be  younger 
and  more  affluent  people  than  the  popttlatlon 
as  a  whole.  They  are  typically  working  singles 
or  couples  employed  downtown,  earn  good 
salaries,  pump  much  of  it  back  into  the 
local  economy,  but  don't  put  pressure  on 
schools,  social  services,  parking  faculties, 
streets,  etc.  They  live  in  apartments  or  town- 
houses  in  th©  city  because  they  prefer  to 
be  close  to  their  jobs  and  want  the  sort  of 
amenities  and  lifestyle  that  the  city  offers 
but  suburbs  never  will. 

The  Washington  they  live  in — contrary  to 
another  persistent  myth — is  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  the  "sleepy  southern  town" 
wedged  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  that 
bond  congressmen  used  to  complain  about. 
The  District  is  rapidly  becoming  the  ciU- 
tural  and  artistic  leader  of  the  nation,  helped 
along  by  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Acts,  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  Arena  Stage,  the  revived 
Corcoran  Gallery,  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Renwlck,  the  PhUlips,  and  a  healthy  group 
of  art  galleries  located  downtown. 

Washington  is  also  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing the  most  advanced  city  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation access  downtown  and  to  the  sur- 
rotmding  metropolitan  area.  "When  the  first 
stretch  of  the  98-mile,  $4  billion  Metre  sub- 
way system  becomes  operational  next  year, 
the  multi-decade  transformation  of  the 
"sleepy  southern  town"  on  the  Potomac  into 
the  btisy  center  of  a  dynamic  and  growing 
metropolitan  area  will  be  virtually  complete. 
As  Pat  Foley,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
California-based  Hyatt  Corporation  said  at 
the  topping  otit  ceremonies  for  the  new 
925-room,  $35  million  Hyatt  Regency  Wash- 
ington Hotel  in  May,  D.C.  has  become  "the 
place  to  be"  if  a  corporation  such  as  his 
wants  a  truly  national  reputation  and 
scope. 

THE    OTHER    SIDE 

Recognition  of  the  District's  numerous 
economic  and  social  strengths  is  important. 
But  so  is  acknowledgement  of  the  District's 
problems. 

It  Is  unpleasant  but  true  that : 

Seven  years  after  the  riots  that  foJiowed 
■the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  much  of  the  damaged  14th  Street 
t:orridor  and  associated  neighborhoods  are 
siill  not  rebuilt.  Entire  blocks  are  in  worse 
physical  condition  than  they  were  in  1968 
i;)ecause  they  have  since  been  burned,  van- 
dalized and  abandoned.  Why  has  nothUig 
been  done?  The  answer  is  a  complex  one. 
but  essentially  boils  down  to  a  record  of 
lAireaucratic  delay  on  the  part  of  the  city 
t?n»'ernment    and    the   Redevelopmont   Land 
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Ai^ency,  and  a  lack  of  concern  and  subsidized 
housing  funds  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  chiefly  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 
Private  business  Is  "ready  to  help  rebuUd 
the  riot  corridors,"  says  James  Denson,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  D.C.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "but  there's  got  to  be  an  orga- 
nized plan,  there's  got  to  be  incentive  on  the 
part  of  the  government  for  things  to  happen." 

Five  years  after  planning  began  on  a  $20 
million  downtown  civic  and  convention  cen- 
ter, nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Tne 
original  center,  advocated  vigorously  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade  and  other  orga- 
nizations, was  blocked  by  an  appropriations 
subcommittee  chairman  in  Congress.  With 
Home  Rule  and  the  arrival  of  congressional 
committee  chairmen  whose  sympathies  are 
with  the  District,  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  the  center  cannot  become  a  reality.  The 
center's  proponents  calculate  that  the  fa- 
cility wiU  pay  $2.5  mUllon  in  direct  taxes 
back  to  the  city  treasiuT?  a  year,  and  wUl 
generate  huge  new  side  enterprises  needed 
to  handle  the  Increased  convention  traffic 
A  $50  million,  1200-room  hotel,  plus  a  $50 
million  housing-office-and  hotel  complex 
were  to  have  been  built  near  the  original 
center  site  by  private  groups,  according  to 
Board  of  Trade  Executive  Vice  President 
Arata. 

"The  convention  center  is  one  of  the  most 
important  kejrs  to  reviving  and  opening  up 
the  whole  downtown  area,"  he  says.  "With 
the  Visitors'  Center  (at  Union  Station)  at 
one  end,  and  the  convention  center  at  10th 
Street  (Mt.  Vernon  Square),  the  entire  inner 
city  east  of  16th  Street  will  be  opened  up 
for  new  Investment  in  hotising  and  business. 
Without  the  center,  the  area  doesn't  have  as 
bright  an  immediate  future." 

Despite  high  per-pupil  expenditures,  the 
District's  public  school  system  continues  to 
be  a  national  embarrassment.  D.C.  public 
.school  children  consistently  score  far  below 
U.S.  norms,  standards  of  teaching  and  class- 
room behavior  do  not  appear  to  be  high,  and 
the  school  system  continues  to  be  wrapped 
tip  In  political  controversy  and  bureaucratic 
red  tape.  The  impact  of  low  quality  schools 
on  Washington's  residents  is  clear:  Those 
who  are  wealthy  enough,  whites  and  blacks, 
send  their  children  to  private  schools.  Those 
who  are  mobile  enough,  often  middle  class 
blacks  with  2-4  children,  move  out  to  the 
suburbs.  And  the  poor,  whose  children  stand 
to  benefit  most  from  contact  with  economi- 
cally better  advantaged  chUdren,  become  the 
chief  users  of  the  public  schools.  Ending  the 
politicization  of  the  school  system  is  the  first 
step  needed  to  begin  reviving  what  should  be 
a  model  educational  program. 

The  city  government  has  committed  Itself 
to  a  number  of  revenue  and  municipal  poli- 
cies that  can  only  retard  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  District.  The  most  serious  step 
has  been  to  move  for  enactment  of  a  1  per- 
cent gross  receipts  tax,  affecting  most  busi- 
nesses and  professional  enterprises  In  the 
capital. 

Despite  tiie  fact  that  virtually  every  other 
city,  county  or  sute  that  has  tried  the  gross 
receipts  tax  approach  (e.g..  New  York  City) 
has  abandoned  it  as  inequitable  and  difficult 
to  administer,  the  District  government  Is  in- 
tent on  using  it  to  balance  its  budget  for  the 
coming  year.  Witness  after  witness  at  public 
hearings  in  April  testified  that  a  gross  re- 
ceipts tax — a  levy  that  bears  no  relation  to 
profitability — will  (1)  drive  many  businesses 
to  the  subtirbs  permanently,  (2)  put  some 
medium  sized  and  small  minority  businesses 
out  of  existence,  t3)  keep  away  new  invest- 
ment, and  (4)  raise  prices  for  consumer 
goods. 

"No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  start  a 
new  business  or  relocate  to  .t,  city  In  which 
his  fir.si  year's  gro.ss  receipts  were  going  to  be 
taxed,"  said  one  prominent  D.C.  buslne.ss 
leader.  Tiie  District  already  taxes  corpora- 
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lions  at  a  rate  higher  than  either  Maryland 
or  Virginia  (8  percent  versus  7  percent  and  6 
percent  respectively) .  Adding  on  a  gross  re- 
ceipts tax,  even  for  only  a  year,  as  the  City 
CotmcU  has  proposed,  could  be  extremelv 
destructive. 

Another  policy  that  retards  development. 
is  the  retention  of  the  building  height  limit. 
As  it  is  now,  much  of  the  downtown  com- 
mercial core  is  turning  into  an  unvaried, 
architecturally  unexciting  12-story  plateau. 

A  far  better  development  pattern — ob- 
.servable  In  cities  like  Toronto — would  be  to 
permit  greater  densities  at  key  economic 
sites  in  several  parts  of  the  city.  Toronto's 
development  "clusters"  are  located  at  its 
major  underground  subway  terminals,  and 
Uiclude  high  rise  office  buUdings,  housing, 
entertainment  and  hotels.  With  Metro  now 
in  progress,  the  District  could  do  the  same, 
and  attract  enterprises  that  need  high  densi- 
ties to  overcome  high  initial  land  costs,  but 
currently  feel   "zoned  out"  of  Washington. 

These  are  some  of  the  significant  economic 
problems  and  challenges  facing  the  District 
as  it  charts  its  course  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century.  There  are  others,  naturally, 
just  as  there  are  other  strengths  that  weren't 
discussed  above. 

The  biggest  challenge  of  all,  however,  will 
be  making  full  use  of  Home  Rule  as  the 
enormous  problem-solving,  economic  devel- 
opment tool  which  potentially  it  Is.  The 
best  use  of  that  tool  wUl  be  to  foster  a 
climate  la  the  District  that  attracts,  rather 
than  scares  away,  private  industry;  and  that 
encourages  a  rich  diversity  of  employment, 
rather  thah  a  filght  of  Jobs  elsewhere. 

Jobs  are  the  key  to  Home  Rule's  success. 
If  the  District  loses  its  non-governmental 
sector  through  lack  of  sound  development 
policies  for  downtown,  Washington  could 
become  another  Newark. 

Under  Home  Rule  the  District  needs  an 
aggressive,  adequately-funded  new  Business 
Development  Office  in  City  Hall,  a  tax  policy 
sensitive  to  large  as  well  as  small  businesses, 
a  Convention  Center  downtown,  and  exten- 
sive use  of  its  $42  million  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  funds  to  rebuUd  the 
riot  corridors. 

Only  then  will  the  Washington  that 
"tourists  don't  visit"  become  Washington 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  Ignore. 

CITIES    OP    OVER    100,000    POPXn.ATION,    RANKED 
BY  FBI  CRIME  INDEX 

1 .  New  York 

2.  Chicago 

3.  Los  Angeles 

4.  Detroit 

5.  Houston 

6.  Dallas 

7.  Philadelphia 

8.  Phoenix 

9.  Baltimore 

10.  St.  Louis 

11.  Boston 

12.  San  Francisco 

13.  Washington,  D.C. 

Source :  Compiled  from  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  1974  Pielimlnary  Release,  March 
1975. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  H 

MICHEL'S  SPEECH  TO  THE  EX- 
ECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT  SEMI- 
NAR AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ILLINOIS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Ved7iesday.  June  25,  1975 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
increa.sing  concern  about  Government 
regulation,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
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you  a  recent  speech  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Bob  Michel,  to  the  Execu- 
tive Development  Seminar  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  niinois. 

The  distinguished  minority  whip 
speaks  with  commonsense  and  insight 
regarding  the  issue  of  regulatory  policies 
and  the  need  to  return  more  decision- 
making power  to  the  people. 

Congressman  Michil  is  an  effective 
advocate  of  limiting  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  our  society  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  private  enterprise  in  a  free  and 
growing  ec(»iomy.  His  comments  deserve 
our  attention: 

AODKESS  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  De\1XOPMENI 
SEMINAS,  UNrVERSITT  OF  IlLINOIS,  CHAM- 
PAICN,  JVNC   14,    1975 

(Speech  by  Congressmaa  Bobcrt  U.  Michel) 
Before  getting  Into  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  government's  role  In  the  regu- 
lation of  biiHlnew.  I  want  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  University  of  U- 
Unots  and  those  who.  have  had  a  part  In 
bringing  about  tiUs  executive  development 
program. 

It  strikes  me  that  efforts  of  this  type  are 
badly  needed  In  these  days  when  the  man- 
agement of  business  has  beconte  an  In- 
credibly complex  matter,  not  Just  because  of 
the  sophistication  of  modem  technology 
and  the  complexity  of  the  marketplace  in 
our  remarkably  diverse  and  ever-changing 
economy,  but  also  because  of  precisely  the 
sort  of  thing  we  shall  be  discussing  today. 
The  modem  executive  can  no  longer  suc- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  buslnesa  alone.  He  may  be  a  whiz  at 
engineering,  production,  marketing,  advertis- 
ing or  accounting— or  for  that  matter  all 
of  the  above — but  unleaa  he  understands  and 
can  deal  with  government  and  Its  role  In 
the  economy,  he  wOl  be  at  a  celar  disad- 
vantage. 

Now  having  said  this,  I  shoxild  make  clear 
at  the  outeet  something  which  I  think  wUl 
become  obvious  as  we  go  along  today,  and 
that  is  that  I  am  not  particularly  happy 
about  all  of  this.  My  opinion  is  that  govern- 
ment has  Intruded  far  too  much  into  the 
conduct  of  business,  and  for  that  matter  Into 
the  dally  Uvea  of  aU  our  cltissens. 

Certainly  we  have  come  a  long  wav  from 
the  day  when  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  Calvin  Coollige,  could  scy  -The  busi- 
ness of  America  Is  business'.  That  state- 
ment, by  the  way.  is  still  true,  but  we  can 
get  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ica has  changed  by  considering  the  kind  of 
reaction  that  would  greet  such  a  statement 
were  it  to  be  made  by  a  President  today. 

Just  the  other  day  I  listened  to  a  very  re- 
tpected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  one  of  our 
large  corporations  and  a  Director  of  several 
others  tell  us  that  he  no  longer  speaks  of  our 
"Free  Enterprise  System",  but  rather  our 
"Economic  System"  because  la  using  the  for- 
mer term  he  Is  immediately  put  on  the  de- 
Xensive  by  the  academicians. 

America  has  some  very  serious  economic 
problems  right  now,  and  I  regret  to  have  to 
report  to  you  that  for  a  great  many  people, 
it  is  business  and  the  buslnesmau  who  has 
come  to  be  thought  of  as  bearing  the  lion's 
share  of  the  blame  for  thoee  problems.  Words 
like  "profit"  and  "capital"  are  spoken  of  with 
strong  negative  connotations.  That's  bad  and 
represents  a  potentially  dangerous  circum- 
stance, one  which  can  have  severe  long-range 
consequences  for  the  American  economy.  For 
It  is  in  the  creation  of  capital,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  profits  that  the  solutions  to  our  pres- 
ent economic  malaise  will  be  found,  and  un- 
ices tiie  American  people  come  to  underst;incl 
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Or  consider  a  recent  case  involving  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admlnistra- 
lion,  the  regulatory  agency  that  Is  supposed 
to  make  stire  that  safe  and  healthful  work- 
1  ng  conditions  exist  In  factories  and  on  work 
ites. 

In  May  of  1971,  OSHA  promulgated  a  rule 
unown  as  the  "no  hands  In  dies"  rule  de- 
signed to  protect  operators  of  huge  power 
presses  from  the  considerable  risk  to  their 
.imbs  which  goes  along  with  their  Job. 

Industry  was  given  until  August  of  last 
year  to  comply.  In  order  to  comply,  they 
would  be  forced  to  make  some  substantial 
expenditures  for  new  machinery  to  replace 
that  which,  by  the  rule,  had  been  found  un- 
safe. The  tool-using  Industry  protested,  and 
on  December  3, 1974,  OSHA  reversed  Itself  and 
repealed  the  rule. 

Now  the  repeal  Is  being  challenged  by  the 
APL-CIO,  and  more  importantly  by  the 
builders  of  macliine  tools.  The  reason  for  the 
builders  position  Is  clear:  whereas  the  users 
of  the  machines  don't  want  to  have  to  buy 
the  new  machines,  the  builders,  or  sellers  of 
those  machines  very  much  want  them  to 
have  to  buy. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  will  end.  I  do  not 
even  presume  to  know  which  case  has  jus- 
tice on  Its  side.  But  what  seems  clear  is  that 
the  issue  will  not  be  decided  on  that  ques- 
tion at  aU — it  will  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  which  side  has  the  greatest  political  clout. 

Political  clout  is  exercised  not  only  by  the 
rich  as  opposed  to  the  poor,  or  the  numer- 
ous as  opposed  to  the  few,  but  also  the  or- 
ganized as  opposed  to  the  unorganized.  Big 
business  has  more  clout  than  email  business: 
unions  have  more  clout  than  non-unionized 
workers;  organized  consumer  interest  groups 
have  more  clout  than  non-organized  con- 
sumers. 

And  when  decisions  are  made  through  the 
political  process,  rather  than  the  market 
process.  It  is  political  resources  that  will  de- 
termine the  outcome:  economic  considera- 
tions become  secondary. 

The  second  danger  of  regulation  is  that 
It  tends  to  retard  progress  and  hinovatloi]. 
This  not  only  creates  a  general  slowhig  of 
progress,  but  also  a  relative  slowing  for  this 
country  vis-a-vis  other  countries,  a  fact  of 
considerable  economic  importance  when  one 
coitslders  the  Importance  of  our  balance  of 
trade  problems  at  present. 

In  the  financial  industry,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  credit  unions  and  savings  banks 
have  been  prevented  from  offering  innovative 
services  due  to  the  rules  of  their  various 
regulators.  Airlines  have  had  to  delay  or 
abandon  many  innovations  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has. 
In  the  view  of  many,  held  back  on  allowing 
new  drugs  on  the  market  beyond  the  point 
of  reasonableness.  Indeed,  the  Senate  spon- 
sors of  the  Consumer  Protection  bill  were 
forced  to  commit  to  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  PDA  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  they 
needed,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  that  the 
FDA  Is  simply  not  doing  Its  Job. 

The  third  danger  of  regulation  is  that  Us 
true  cost  may  not  be  taken  hito  accovint. 

There  are  a  number  of  costs  Involved  In 
regulation.  First,  of  cour.se.  Is  the  billions 
of  dollars  in  tax  revenues  which  are  spent  on 
keeping  the  agencies  going. 

But  that  is  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In 
their  role  as  consumers,  taxpayers  are  also 
asked  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  massive 
paperwork  which  must  be  done  by  busi- 
nesses in  filling  out  the  interminable  forms 
which  the  regulators  require. 

A  study  last  year  by  U.S.. News  and  World 
Report  indicated  the  following: 

Washington  agencies  generate  more  than 
2  billion  forms  each  year — 10  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
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Businesses  must  contend  with  2,500  varie- 
ties of  Federal  reports — not  counting  tax 
returns. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  uses  nearly 
14.000  different  forms  and  letters. 

Businessmen  spend  an  estimated  18  biUiou 
dollars  a  year  to  fill  out  and  return  Federal 
forms. 

That  $18  billion,  of  course,  becomes  a  part 
of  the  price  consumers  pay  for  goods,  and 
represents  a  non-productive  $18  billion  drag 
on  the  economy — and  that  Is  enough  money 
to  provide  nearly  2  million  Jobs,  or  to  put  it 
another  way,  to  put  2  million  Americans  to 
work  doing  sometliing  productive  for  the 
economy. 

There  is  al.so  a  cost  to  the  economy  In  the 
loss  in  productivity  due  to  the  time  and 
money  spent  in  form-filling,  the  reduction  In 
progress  and  innovation,  and  the  uneconomic 
procedures  which  must  be  adopted  in  many 
industries  to  comply  with  the  rules  set  by 
the  regulators. 

With  regard  to  that  point,  the  outstanding 
case  is  the  trucking  industry.  The  Brookings 
Institute,  a  prestigious,  liberal  think-tank  In 
Washington,  has  estimated  that  trucking 
charges  are  inflated  a  full  20%  because  of 
trucker's  obligations  to  comply  with  ICC 
regulations  about  who  can  haul  what  where. 
That  amounts  to  almost  $2  billion,  virtually 
all  of  which  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  economy. 

What  are  we  getting  for  this  $2  billion? 
We  are  getting  trucks  that  are  obliged  to  re- 
turn from  one  city  to  another  empty,  be- 
cause they  are  not  licensed  to  carry  any  com- 
modities that  are  shipped  in  that  direction. 
In  a  celebrated  case  in  Tennessee,  a  trucker 
who  delivered  tomato  paste  to  a  pizza  fac- 
tory was  prohibited  from  carrying  finished 
pizzas  back  to  the  city  from  which  the  to- 
mato paste  was  hauled,  in  spite  of  a  clear 
market  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  many  truckers  are  forced  to 
travel  by  non-direct  routes.  A  truck  travel- 
ing from  Des  Moines  to  Peoria,  for  example. 
may  be  required  to  go  by  way  of  Missouri. 

Two  billion  dollars  worth  of  circuitous 
routes  and  empty  back-hauls — a  pretty  high 
price  to  pay  for  nothing. 

The  transportation  Industry  Is  surely  the 
most  over-regulated  in  oiu-  economy,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  American  trans- 
portation Is  regulated  far  more  stringently 
than  that  of  most  free  nations.  In  Oreat 
Britain,  Canada  and  Australia,  for  example, 
deregulation  policies  have  been  In  effect  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  by  all  reports  have 
worked  well.  Each  of  the  three,  by  the  way, 
used  a  different  technique  In  deregulating. 
In  England,  a  phased,  slow  program  was  in- 
stituted, designed  to  gradually  Increase  com- 
petition and  decrease  regulation. 

In  Canada,  a  province-by-provlnce  system 
was  set  up.  a  sort  of  local  option,  and  the 
evidence  suggests  that  in  those  provinces 
which  have  the  least  regulation,  costs  are 
lowest  and  service  best.  Australia  took  the 
most  drastic  action.  They  simply  abolished 
their  agency  comparable  to  the  ICC,  and 
found,  happily,  that  nobody  missed  It. 

We  have  had  one  experience  with  deregu- 
lation in  this  country,  and  it  Is  enlightening. 
A  series  of  court  decisions  In  the  mld-1950's 
held  that  fresh-dressed  poultry,  frozen 
poultry,  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  not  subject  to  transport  regulation. 
The  impact  of  the  deregulation  was  subse- 
quently studied  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  it  was  found  that  the  rates 
for  fresh  poultry  fell  an  average  of  33 '/3%, 
frozen  poultry  36' i.  and  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  19 'i. 

As  part  of  the  study,  shippers  were  asked 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  regu- 
lated vM'sus  unregulated  carriage.  In  over- 
whelming numbers,  they  said  they  got  bett^ 
.ser\ice  irom  deregulation. 
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Congress,  by  the  way,  couldn't  stand  a 
situation  where  the  courts  were  interfering 
with  their  prerogatives,  and  In  I9S8  they 
reregulated  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Rates  went  up. 

The  situation  in  air  tran.sportation  Is  ju>t 
as  bad  as  that  in  surface  tran.sportatlon.  Tlie 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regulates  the  fares 
and  routes  of  interstate  airlines.  Supposedly. 
they  do  so  in  order  to  assure  the  pubUc  of 
the  greatest  possible  convenience,  safety  and 
comfort  at   the  least  possible  cost. 

In  fact,  tliey  fall  far  Short  of  that  goal. 
A  continual  embarrassment  to  them,  for  ex- 
ample, is  ihe  existence  of  a  number  of  intra- 
state airlines  which  do  not  come  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Since  a  number  of  these  intra- 
state airlines  compete  dh-ectly  with  the  reg- 
ulated, interstate  lines,  comparisons  are 
easy  to  make,  and  when  made  always  redcc-t 
poorly  on  the  CAB. 

The  classic  example  Is  the  case  of  Pacific 
Southwest  Airlines,  an  intrastate  carrier  in 
California  which  serves  the  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  markets.  PSA  now 
carries  over  70  Ci  of  the  Los  Angeles-San 
FranciEco  traffic,  at  lower  rates  and  with 
better  service  than  its  regulated  competition. 
United  and  Western  Airlines.  Several  studies 
have  shown  conclusively  that  their  ability 
to  domhiate  the  Number  One  airline  market 
is  directly  traceable  to  their  freedom  from 
CAB  regulation. 

A  recent  and  very  comprehensive  study  by 
George  C.  Eads,  published  by  the  BrookingV 
Institution,  strongly  concludes  that  the  pub- 
lic would  be  well-served  by  a  substantial 
relaxation  of  control  over  the  airlines  by  the 
CAB.  basing  its  conclusion  not  only  on  a 
study  of  the  PSA  situation,  but  by  detailed 
and  thorough  economic  analysis  of  the  entire 
national  air  travel  Industry. 

Eads  finds  that  the  principal  arguments 
of  those  favoring  regulation  do  not  hold 
water.  Specifically,  he  finds  that  deregulation 
would  not  lead  to  reduced  safety,  reduced 
service  to  smaller  markets,  less  efficient  serv- 
ice or  higher  fares,  but  in  fact  to  preci.sely 
the  opposite. 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  Industry. 
Brookings  has  also  argued  for  deregulation 
in  the  electric  power,  telecommunications. 
Insurance,  securities  and  bankmg  Industries, 
and  their  recently  published  study.  Promot- 
ing Competition  in  Regulated  Karkets,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  documents  on  the 
subject  of  regulation  In  our  time.  I  would 
only  hope  that  they  will  continue  their 
study,  extendhig  it  into  other  regulated  mar- 
kets as  well. 

The  case  for  regulation  rests  on  the  as- 
.sumption  that  businesses  will  not,  on  their 
own,  behave  in  a  socially  acceptable  man- 
ner. 

But  that  can  only  be  true  where  a  given 
business  acquires  sufficient  economic  power 
so  that  It  can  Ignore  the  threat  of  competi- 
tion, which  is  the  natural  regulator  of  busi- 
ness chicanery. 

That  Ls,  business  cannot  be  socially  Ine- 
sponsible  unless  it  wields  monopoly  power.  If 
that  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  it  is,  then 
the  appropriate  role  of  government  is  the 
prevention  of  the  acquisition  of  such  power. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  the  work- 
able and  traditional  antitrust  mechanism. 

Where  capital  requirements  are  very,  very 
high,  entry  into  a  given  industry  is  difficult. 
and  the  possibility  of  monopoly  power  exists. 
It  costs  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  money  to  build  a 
steel  mill,  for  example,  and  sheer  size  thus 
acts  as  an  impediment  to  competition. 

So,  perhaps  government  needs  to  be  on  its 
toes  to  make  sure  that  monopoly  power  does 
not  come  to  be  exercised  In  an  Industry  like 
steel. 

But  how  can  that  be  a  concern  in  the 
trucking  business,  where  any  man  with  a 
inick.  a  driver's  license  and  a  telephone  can 
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enter  the  business?  OX  course  it  cannot,  and 
therefore  the  massive  regulation  oT  trucking 
is  completely  unwarrante«l. 

And  what  about  railroads?  To  be  sure,  it 
v.juid  be  virtually  impossible  for  you  and  I 
to  go  out  and  acquire  the  vast  rights  of  way 
n'Ldod  to  start  a  new  railroad.  Yet,  in  view  of 
Uieir  flaanclal  picture,  it  can  hardly  be  ar- 
'.ued  that  today's  railroads  aie  gouging  the 
PHblic.  Almost  all  of  them  arc  losing  money 
Thai  Is  why  I  have  suggested  that  what  may 
be  needed  to  solve  both  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  railroads  and  the  problem  of 
competition  in  the  railroad  industry  is  for 
the  government  to  acquire  what  could  be 
considered  the  "trunk  line"  rights  of  way 
roadbeds  and  track  between  the  principal' 
cities  and  then  to  drastically  deregulate  the 
carriers  themselves. 

Were  tliat  to  be  done,  entry  into  the  mar- 
ket would  be  open  to  anyone  who  wanted  to 
buy  the  rolling  stock  and  set  up  an  office. 
I  believe  we  would  bave  more  rail  transpor- 
tation compan4e8,  making  more  profits  and 
providing  more  service  to  the  public  than 
currenUy  exists. 

That  Is.  of  course,  another  complex  sub- 
ject, and  one  beyond  the  scope  of  my  re- 
marks today,  but  I  mention  it  because  I 
want  to  make  tlia  point  that  I  do  not  stand 
for  a  total  diaengagement  of  the  government 
from  concern*  about  the  economy.  Some- 
times, government  action  is  needed  to  pro- 
mote competition.  Tlut  Is  the  caaa  with  «atl- 
trust  laws  and  with  my  raU  proposal 

It  la  clewly  not  the  case  with  the  great 
bulk  of  governmental  regulation  today,  and 
for  tbat  reaaon,  and  In  the  best  interests  ot 
your  bualneaaes  and  tbe  AmeHcan  people  I 
sbaU  do  an  In  my  power  to  support  the  en- 
eouraglng  trends  towaid  retbU^lng  our  reg- 
ulatory policies,  mod  returning  a  greater 
dure  of  decuton-maklng  povw  to  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  American  people. 
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COMMENTS  ON  HOUSING  BILL 

HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or  aotrrH  xmueoxa 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OT  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1975 
MP.  PRB88LKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
oeen  my  p(dicy,  when  voting  on  veto  over- 
ride attempts,  to  cast  my  vote  in  the 
Identical  manner  in  which  I  voted  orig- 
inally, unless  a  substantive  alternative 
bill  exists.  Today  I  voted  to  sustain  Pres- 
ident Ford's  veto  of  the  housing  bill.  The 
key  factor  in  my  decision  was  the  alter- 
naUve  housing  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
I  must  confess  tliat  I  had  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  bill  which  we  sent 
to  the  President  The  conference  report 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  padcage  we 
sent  to  conference.  Tlie  irresponsible  and 
piecemeal  additions  tacked  on  therein 
seriously  Jeopardized  the  bill's  chances  of 
survival.  I  supported  the  bill  only  because 
the  housing  industry  so  desperately 
needs  attention  and  assistance,  and  be- 
cause at  the  time  it  was  "the  only  game 
in  town."  Now.  fortunately,  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Biown's  bill  be 
given  immediate  and  fun  consideration. 
The  Brown  bill  provides  relief  to  the 
mortgagor  who  has  been  hmt  financially 
by  the  recession  and  who  faces  loss  of  his 
home  due  to  his  inability  to  make  his 
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last  year  authorizing 
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to  much  more  extensiv( 
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and  setting  the  inter^t 
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This  legislation  will 
the  mortgagor  and  stim|ilus 
ing  industry  in  a  much 
tive  and  timely  way  thai 
of  programs  which  wer< 
the  red  flag  we  waved 
di-awing  his  veto. 
Specifically,  the  Brow 
First.  A  combination 
coinsurance  program  to 
a  mortgagor  facing  the 
by  authorizing  payment! 
month  for  up  to  24  mon  hs 

Second.  An  additiona 
the  purchase  of  mortga 
^rcent  of  which  would 
median,    and    slightly 
family  at  a  fixed 
percent. 

This    alternative 
veloped  alter  having  carefully 
objections  being  raised  t: 
Department  of  Housing 
velopment  and  the  a 
previous  legislation. 

If  the  Congress  is 
viding  as  much  help  as 
as  possible  to  the  housiiig 
must  promptly  enact  thf 
islation  Mr.  Bkown  has  . 
work  for  tliis  result  and' 
c<dleagues  on  the  other 
who  seek  something  othe  • 
tation  to  do  likewise. 
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THE    SUPREME    COUitT 
FREEDOM  OF  INPOR!  dATION 


HON.  BELU  S. 
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public  interest  to  release 
involved  in  the  subject  _ 
tion  object  to  such  release 
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This  decision  appears 
of  my  colleagues  to  be  1 
the  congressional  intent 
of  Information  Act.  The 
formation  Act  contains 
from  disclosui-e,  exemi, 
courts  have  continually 
construed.  One  of  these 
section     (b)  (3)     exempts 
"specifically  exempt  from 
statute."  Yet  the  Court 
utes   «"-anting  broad 
thorii     would  be  co.. 
under  wie  Fieedom  of  „„ 
This  is  tortured  reasoning 
cially  since  the  majority 
part  on  the  fact  that 
see  fit  to  amend  this 

As  a  member  of  the 
drafted  the  1974  am^^v^, 
and  as  chairman  of  that 
at  this  time,  I  disagree 
intei-pretation  of  the  let,-.. 

Our  highest  court  has 
ever,  and  has  in  effect 
back  into  our  court.  It  is 
additional  amendment  mi—u 
the  Freedom  of  Inf  ormati(  m 
rect  the  situation  presente  I 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill 
will  clearly  define  which  u. 
would  be  considered  spectD : 
for  withholding  Informa^on 
public  under  the  Freedom 
Act. 
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U.S.   SCIENTISTS  PROTEST 
ACTIONS     AGAINST 
SEMINARS 


HON.  EUZABETH  H  »LTZMAN 


OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  June  26 


Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr. 
scientists  who  have  tried 
from  the  Soviet  Union 
harsh  reprisals.  For  example, 
been  refused  the  right  to 
scientific  work. 

A  number  of  these 
rageously  insisted  on 
professional  skills  by 
scientific  seminars.  They 
threats  from  the  Soviet 
doing  so. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of 
a  cable  sent  by  14  promineii 
including      4      Nobel 
U.S.S.R.  President  Nikolai 
Secretary  General  Leonid 
State  Chairman/ Science 
Kirillin.  The  text  of  the 
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New  attempts  by  the  Soviet  _ 
close  down  the  weekly  scientlf  c 
by  our  colleague.  Dr.  Mark  Azl 
by  the  undersigned  with  alarn 

The  seminar,  devoted  purely 
of  group  scientific  activity,  ] 
with  peaceful  Intent  for  three 
produced  much  valuable  work 
the  only  way  an  increasing  nuihber 
scientists  can  maintain  thel 
and  professional  lives  in  tlie 
tinued  denial  of  their 
grate  to  Israel. 
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Technology 
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authorities  to 
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;o  the  pursuit 
been  held 
jrears  and  has 
It  represents 
of  Soviet 
Intellectual 
face  of  con- 
applications  to  emi- 
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We  are  outraged  by  the  accusation  ihat 
the  seminar  is  a  center  for  "anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivity" or  that  it  is  a  forvim  for  anything 
other  than  scientific  discourse.  Tliose  who 
have  attended  the  seminar  can  attest  to  its 
iioiipoUtical  character. 

The  participants  are  neither  "criminals  nor 
traitors";  they  are  highly  respected  scien- 
tists whose  work  is  known  and  admired 
ihi'oughout  the  world.  Tlielr  efforts  to  remain 
part  of  the  international  scientific  commu- 
nity at  all  costs  have  drawn  sympathy,  ad- 
miration and  support  from  Western  scien- 
tists, whose  enthusiasm  for  scientific  ex- 
change with  the  Soviet  Union  decreases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  persona! 
threats  and  punitive  measures  against  Dr. 
Azbel  and  his  colleagues. 

The  slgnators  were:  Christian  Aul'.iiscn. 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  Julius  Axelrod. 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health;  Lipmau 
Bers,  Columbia  ''Tniversity;  Raoul  Bott,  Har- 
vard University;  Owen  Chamberlain,  Univer- 
sity of  California;  Leo  Goldberg,  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory;  Gerhard  Herzberg. 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada;  Kurt 
Isselbacher,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital: 
Benjamin  Lax,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Stuart  Rice,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Harold  Scheraga,  Cornell  University; 
Sylvan  Schweber,  Brandels  University; 
George  Wald,  Harvard  University:  Oscar 
Zarlski,  Harvard  University. 


FOREIG-N  TRAVEL  HUGE  TOURIST 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Thursday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
tourist  travel  to  the  United  States  is  an 
important  segment  of  our  huge  tourist 
industry.  In  addition  to  fostering  under-" 
standing  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
community,  it  contributes  to  our  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  and  provide.<: 
jobs  for  millions  of  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  H.R 
8188,  tlie  International  Travel  Act 
Amendments,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  today.  I  believe  tliat  H.R.  8188  will 
do  a  better  job  of  fmnisliing  the  assist- 
ance to  the  tourist  industry  that  Congres.s 
wants  to  provide  without  the  objection- 
able features  which  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  H.R.  5357.  Es.sentially  H.R. 
8188  provides  adequte  fimaing  for  an  ef- 
fective U.S.  effort  to  encourage  foreign 
travel  to  our  country.  At  the  same  time, 
it  avoids  Federal  competition  in  the  pro- 
motion of  domestic  tom'ism  efforts  by  tlie 
State,  and  private  programs.  State.s, 
localities  and  the  private  tourism  indus- 
try are  currenUy  spending  in  excess  of 
S250  million  annually  in  the  promotion 
of  domestic  toiuism.  The  itidustry  and 
States  are  doing  a  fine  job  in  theix-  pro- 
motion and  there  is  no  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cate efforts  or  compete  with  them. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bipartisan  bill 
lias  been  enacted  so  quickly.  I  am  pleased 
and  encouraged  with  the  kind  of  bipar- 
tisan efforts  on  this  legislation.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  work  out  provisions  so 
that  the  needs  of  the  comitry  can  be 
.served  without  a  stalemate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  future  we  ran  take  up  impor- 
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tant  issues,  work  out  points  of  con- 
troversy and  present  legislation  to  meet 
our  national  needs  in  an  efficient  way  be- 
fore the  confrontation  of  the  veto.  Our 
new  tourism  bill  is  an  example  of  a  co- 
operative effort.  I  extend  to  my  colleagties 
mj'  desire  and  willingness  to  participate 
in  more  of  this  kind  of  constiiictive  ef- 
fort— for  the  good  of  the  House  and  the 
good  of  the  country. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND 
DISEASE  PREVENTION  ACT  OF 
1975 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP   rLOROA 

!N-  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  and  v/ould  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  public  to  HJt.  8278.  the  National 
Health  Education  and  Disease  Prevention 
Act  of  1975. 1  am  attaching  to  these  re- 
marks, for  the  interest  of  those  who  wish 
to  study  tills  important  new  legislation,  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
a  copy  of  its  text.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  am  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
which  I  chair,  including  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  ScHEtJEii,  Mr.  Waxkan, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Florio,  Rlr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Hastixcs,  and 
Mr.  Heinz. 

This  legislation  will  serve  tlu'ee  major 
purposes.  It  revises  and  extends  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  disease  prevention  and 
control  programs  which  explie  this  year. 
These  revisions  are  modest  and  similar  to 
those  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  their 
draft  legislation.  It  revises  and  extends 
existing  autliority  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  venereal  diseases,  authority 
which  is  also  expiring  this  year.  Finally, 
it  creates  new  legislative  authority  for 
programs  conceriaed  with  health  inform- 
ation, education  and  promotion  for  the 
public,  preventive  health  services,  and 
public  education  in  the  appropriate  use 
of  medical  care.  This  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion incorporates  and  builds  on  pioneer 
work  done  in  this  area  by  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  our  ranking  minority  Member,  hi 
his  development  and  sponsorship  of  H.R. 
5839,  the  National  Health  Education  and 
Promotion  Act  of  1975. 

In  our  work  on  health  ej.c  in  tliis 
coimtry,  we  hear  common  complaint  that 
people  do  not  know  what  kind  of  medical 
care  to  seek,  v.hen  to  seek  it.  how  to 
judge  it.s-  cost  or  its  quality,  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves — either  to  maintain 
their  own  health  or  to  respond  properly 
to  whatever  diseases  they  may  have — 
what  preventive  healtli  services  thoj' 
should  use  with  v.hat  frequency,  or  what 
effects  medical  treatment  and  drugs  may 
ha\c  upon  them.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion responds  to  these  complaints  with 
a  wide  vaiioty  of  new  .authorities  In- 
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tended  to  open  the  healUi  care  system 
and  the  knowledge  which  It  possesses  to 
the  public  and  make  it  increasingly  pos- 
sible for  tliem  to  care  for  themselves,  r  nd 
use  the  hedfJi  system  appropriately  and 
effectively.  Some  of  the  ideas  incorpo- 
rated in  tlie  proposed  legislation  may 
prove  controversial  but  I  think  that  the 
impoilance  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  my  intention  to  expiorc 
these  possibihties  in  hearings  withui  ilic 
next  few  months  and  subsequently  to  re- 
write tills  pi-oposal  8.:-  much  as  uc  fiuc; 
neccssaiy. 

The  propcsed  act  has  llu-ee  title.;.  The 
fuot  deals  v.ith  programs  in  healtli  in- 
fonnation,  education  and  promotion, 
preventive  health  services,  end  educa- 
tion in  the  appropriate  use  of  health 
care.  The  second  revises  and  extends  ex- 
pu-ing  prosrams  concerning  disease  pre- 
vention and  control,  venereal  disecse 
control,  rodent  control,  and  lead-basecl 
paint  poisoning.  The  third  contain.-^ 
an  amendment  concerning  the  status  of 
Guam  as  a  state. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
programs  involved  for  fiscal  year  1976 
through  1978  with  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations a.s  shown  in  the  follov.ing 
table: 

AUTHORIiATIONii  Of  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  AMD  DISEASE  PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1975 

[In  mitllon-  of  dollar;) 


Pfpseii! 
amount 
au- 
thor- 
ized In 
1975 

New   fiLlhoiiiatiO'i'. 

1976    1977    1978  Tj'^. 

National  1  nstitute  for  Health 
lnfarm<ition,  Education 
and  Promotion,  {1711  .  _ 

Disease  Prevention  and 
Conltol,  1317  . 

0 
45  0 

40.0   50.0   6C.0  ;•" " 
35  0    40  0    45  0  l/'O  ' 

Venereol  Dispa'-e  Coi4icl 
Progtam,  {318. 

37.5    37.5    37.5  112   . 

Tjtal 

107.5  112.5  U7.5  M2.5  382  • 

Tni.E     I — HEALTH    INFORMATION,    tDUCATJON 
ANU   PROMOTION 

This  title  would  create  a  new  mlc 
XVII  in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
deaUng  generally  with  programs  con- 
cerning health  information,  education 
and  promotion,  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, and  education  in  appropriate  use  ol 
medical  care.  It  is  to  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Health  Information,  Educa- 
tion and  Promotion  Act  of  1975'. 

The  health  information,  education  ant: 
promotion  programs  encouraged  by  tliis 
authority  would  concern  themselves  with 
providing  informatioii  about  health  and 
ciisc-se  to  tlie  public  in  a  variety  of  dlf- 
lereni  forum.;,  educating  the  public  in 
the  use  oi  tliis  information  and  its  impli- 
cations for  tiieir  daily  lives,  and  pro- 
moting patterns  of  living  and  behavioi 
which  will  improve  and  mamtain  health 
and  resixind  appropriately  to  disea.se. 
The  preventive  hcaltii  service  authorities 
are  oriented  toward  defining  appropriair 
preventive  health  services  and  measuies, 
and  encouragine  their  use  by  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public.  The  authority 
for  education  in  the  appropriate  use  oi 
medical  care  is  concerned  with  aidirit 
the  public  in  it.s  ability  to  choose  and 
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use  medical  care  of  appropriate  cost  and 
quality,  in  appropriate  times  and  places, 
and  suited  to  people's  actual  needs  for 
siuth  care.  While  these  three  concerns 
of  tlie  new  authority  are  in  some  degree 
distinct  and  therefore  require  somewhat 
separate  and  different  activities,  they 
ov  erlap  and  relate  closely  enough  to  each 
other  that  it  is  proper  to  deal  with  tliem 
in  a  single  legislative  paclcage. 

The  new  title  has  two  parts.  The  first 
provides  the  Secretary  of  HEW  with 
general  authority  and  specific  require- 
ments respecting  his  activities  in  the 
area.  The  second  creates  and  describes 
a  new  National  Institute  for  Health  In- 
formation, Education  and  Promotion 
In  addition  this  title  contains  one 
amendment  to  the  Pood,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  concerning  tlie  availability  of 
information  on  pre.scription  di-ugs. 

PART    A— SrCHETARYS     \UTHllRITT    ANU 

REQDntEMFNTS 

(■CNER.U.  .AUTHORITY 

New  secUon  1701— Provides  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  acting  through  the  new 
National  Institute  for  Health  Informa- 
tion, Education  and  Piomotlon  created 
by  part  B,  witli  general  authority  for 
activities  in  the  field  of  health  iiifoVma- 
tion.  education  and  promotion,  preven- 
tive health  service.s.  and  education  in 
appropi-iate  use  of  medical  care.  These 
authorities  include  requirements  and 
authority  for: 

First,  formulating  national  goals  and 
a  strategy  to  achieve  such  sjoals  witli 
respect  to  the  legislation  s  concerns. 

Second,  analyzing  the  needed  and 
available  resources  to  implement  tlie 
tioals. 

Third,  undertalcing  and  supporting  ac- 
tivities and  programs  which  wiU  en- 
courage and  enhance  health  education 
health  knowledge,  and  the  evaluation  of 
innovative  health  education  concepts 

Fourth,  tmdertaking  and  supporting 
re.search  and  demonstrations  in  tlie  area. 

Fifth,  undertaking  and  supporting 
training  programs  in  the  area. 

Sixth,  undertaking  and  supporting  im- 
proved planning  and  implementation  of 
health  planning  programs  of  Public 
Law  93-641. 

Seventh,  fostering  the  e.xchange  of  in- 
formation and  cooperation  in  these  areas 
and 

Eighth,  providing  technical  a.ssistance 
to  those  working  in  them. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  admhi- 
i.«ter  the  new  title  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  national  health  priorities  and 
health  planning  programs  of  Public  Law 
93-641. 

FEnF.KAI.    PRO(ilVA\I!, 
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Third,     identify     F 
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New  section  1072— Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to: 

First,  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  the  inclusion  in  legislation 
which  it  is  considering  of  appropriate 
provisions  respecting  health  information 
education,  and  promotion,  preventive 
health  services,  or  education  in  the  ap- 
l)i-opriate  use  of  medical  care. 

Second,  identify  Federal  legislative 
proposals  which  would  have,  if  enacted 
and  implemented,  adverse  effects  on  pub- 
lic health  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  such  proposals  so 
that  they  will  enhance  the  public  health. 


Kinl-intMENlS    ArPM(  A 
INSTni'TIONAL 

New   section    1703— 
quires  the  Secretar.v 
ment,  with  respect  to 
programs  and  program! 
funds  are  used  to  pay  f 
which  lie  within  the 
state  and  Foreign 
tion.    various    stand.ir 
which  the  Secretary  i^ 
velop  under  other  par 

legislation.  Tlius  in 

of  the  projjosed  legislat 
is  required  to  develop 

provision  of  health 

providers  of  institutions  1 . 
standards  for  publlcatijin 
of  information  r 
costs  and  quality,  and 
policies  and  findings  as 
tiveness    ot    various 
services. 

Specifically  this  secti 
First,  that  programs  _ 
under  the  Public  Healtl 
Community  Mental  .. 
the  Alcohol  Abuse  Act, 
Act  which  provide  . 
services,  as  defined  in 
meet  standards  as  a  . 
funding  under  such  ac 
education    of    patients 
services.  The  standards 
be  developed  within  2 
of  enactment  by  the  .. 
for  Health  Information 
Promotion  as  one  of 
search  activities  and  are 
providers  of  institutiong 
within  a  year  after  their 
the  National  Institute, 
purpose  of  the  standa 
-scribed  in  more  detail  ._ 
quiring  their  developmei  „ 
sion  in  general  is  intended 
appropriate  health  educ 
patients  when  they  r 
ices  with  respect  to  ... 
the  diseases  which  they 
diagnose  or  treat. 

Second,     providers 
health  services  wlio.«e 
are  reimbursed  under 
gram,  title  XIX  of  the 
Act,  to  meet  the  same 
health  education  when 
services  described  abovt 
of  their  payment  unde 
progi-am.  The  same  _, 
above,  which  make  the 
plicable  a  year  after  . 
apply  to  this  provision 
requu-ed  to  assist  the  ^ 
States  (who  will  be  respo 
ing  that  the  standards 
Ing  tliem.  A  specific  r 
eluded  that  the  costs 
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required  health  educatldi 
with  the  provision  of 

services  are  to  be 

medicaid  program  as  a  . 
of  the  specific  services 
with  which  the 
provided. 

Third,  the  States  to 
residents  information  r 
and  quality  of  medical 
the  State,  and 
health  insurance  pohcies 
the  State.  States  which 
with  this  requirement  w 
by  a  2-percent  reduction 
matching  under  medicait 
meeting  this  requiremen 
eluded    in    their 
matched    at   a    90-per 
medicaid.  In  providing 

they  are  to  meet 

which  are  again  to  be 
National  Institute  for 
tion.    Education,    and   . 
Institute  is  again  given  2 
to  develop  the  required 
the  States  will  not  have 
until  a  year  after  their 

Fourth,    the    Secretai-j 
yenrs  after  the  date  of 
deny  payment  under  the 
gram  for  any  preventive . 
or  services  which  he  has 
not  cost  effective.  In  a ... 
the  provisions  described 
tioual  Institute  for  Healt  i 
Education,  and  Promotior 
its  research  programs  to 

co-st  effectiveness  of  

health  measures  and  sen- 
provide  a  mechanism  for 
requirement  of  the 

P.EPORTS 

New  Section  1704 — L. 
retary.  after  consulting  .. 
tional  Council  on  Healtl 
Education   and  Promotioi  i 
the  legislation,  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  on  the 
infonnation,  education 
pieventive  health  service 
tion  in  the  appropriate 
care.  The  content  of  the . 
fied  to  include  descriptior^ 
carried  out  under  the  „„.. 
islative  recommendations 
fice  of  Management  and  1_ 
National  Council  on  Healtl 
Education  and  Promotion 

an  opportunity  to  

port  for  the  Congress  if 
propriate. 

PART    B — NATION.At,    INSTITUrE 

FORMATTO^f.   EDUCVTION   AN£ 
t:hT.1F!MSHMENT   OF  INSTITUTE 

OP     APPROPRIATIO|lS 

New  Section   1711— 
tabhshment    in     the 
Health,  Education  and 
tional  Institute  for  Health 
Education  and  Promotion, 
is  to  be  under  the  direction 
appointed  by  the  Secretar 
vised    by    the   Assistant 
Health,  who  is  to  be  paid  „ 
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for  fiscal  1976,  $50  million  for  1977.  and 
560  million  for  1978.     ' 

RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

New  Section  1712 — Requires  Uie  Sec- 
:-ctarj',  acting  through  the  Institute,  to 
conduct  within  the  Department,  support 
by  grants  and  contracts,  and  encourage 
others  to  support  rer;earch  in  health  In- 
iOi-mation,  education  and  promotion, 
preventive  health  .services,  and  education 
in  the  appropriate  use  of  medical  cai-e. 
In  doing  so  the  Secretarj'  is  required  to 
develop  a  plan  for  the  authorized  re- 
search, make  grants  and  contracts  which 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
provide  consultation  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  people  needing  help  in  pre- 
IJaring  research  proposals  or  ronducting 
such  research.  As  a  part  of  the  research 
activity  the  Secietan-'  i.^  specifically  re- 
quired to: 

First,  determine  the  best  methods  of 
disseminating  infonnation  on  personal 
health  behuvior.  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, and  the  use  of  medical  care  and  of 
r.ffecting  behavior  so  that  the  informa- 
tion is  applied  to  maintain  and  improve 
licaltii,  pre'ert  disi.\:.-e.  rcJiice  its  risk.s, 
or  modify  its  course  or  severity. 

Second,  determine  and  study  the  en- 
vironmental, occupational,  .social  a-->d  be- 
havioral factors  which  affect  healh,  iind 
educational  and  preveniive  mca.sures 
wliich  would  iinpro\'e  the  effect  tho,~e 
factors  have  on  liealtii. 

Thii'd,  within  2  years  of  the  enactmcni, 
of  the  legislation,  develop  mcc'el  ap- 
proaches aud  tandurds  for  health  edu- 
cation, by  provic'ers  of  ipstitutional 
health  .services,  of  individuals  rcceivinjr 
such  services  respecting  tiie  nature  of 
the  service's  ^^rovided  and  the  diagnose:, 
which  led  tn  their  provision.  These  stc.n:I- 
aid.<?.  v.Iien  developed,  would  have  to  Ire 
met  by  jn-ovid'ers  of  institutional  health 
services  funded  under  acts  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  in  their  provi- 
sion of  such  services.  This  would  thu.s 
tie  healtir  education  into  the  actual  pro- 
Vision  of  health  seiTice,  the  point  at 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  received  and 
absorbed  by  the  patient,  and  would  en- 
courage and  enhance  tiie  amount  and 
quality  of  such  education  by  developing 
new  metliods  for  doing  it,  materials  for 
n.ssisting  it,  and  requiring  their  use. 

Fourth,  enumerate  nnd  assess  specific 
preventive  health  measures  and  services 
v.itli  rc-^pcci.  to  their  cost  effectiveness 
imdcr  various  couditioni;  ol  tise.  Under 
this  provision  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  list  tlie  many  suggested  meas- 
ures for  detecting  and  preventing  illnes.? 
I  such  as  tonometry  of  glaucoma.  Pap 
•smears  for  cervical  cancer,  annual  phys- 
ical examinations,  screening  blood  p/es- 
.sure  tests,  and  periodic  stress  cardio- 
grams) ,  ai-ply  existing  methodologies  for 
determining  the  cost  efTectiveness  of  such 
measures  in  various  different  situations 
and  types  of  prosra.ms,  and  determine 
ivhich  cf  them  are  in  fact,  cost-effective. 
Thcie  determinations  would  then  be  u-^ed 
to  fcoveru  reimbursements  imdcr  pro- 
grams witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  Ihi' 
committee  which  pay  for  the  delivery  of 
preventive  medical  services. 

New  sectio!!  1712  al.so  rcquirec  tlie 
Secretary,  a'tLig  through  the  National 
Cer.'icr  for  Healtl!  Statistir.s  in  '.oordi):a- 
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tion  with  the  National  Institute  for 
Health  Information,  Education  and  Pro- 
motion, to  conduct  a  continuing  survey 
of  the  needs,  Interests,  attitudes,  knowl- 
edge and  behavior  of  the  American  pub- 
lic regarding  health  and  medical  care. 
Thi."^  survey  is  to  provide  a  data  base  for 
the  development  of  policy  respecting  the 
concerns  of  the  new  legislative  author- 
ity, and  gthding  research  and  other  pro- 
,Tram  activities  under  it. 

cow:i:j;rrY  rRoc;'A-.rs 

New  Section  1710 — Requires  the  Sec- 
retary, actiiiK  tlirough  the  Institute,  to 
conduct  and  support,  and  encourage  the 
sui'port  of  new  programs  in  liealth  infor- 
mation, education  and  prnri:cti.3n,  pre- 
ventive health  services,  and  education  in 
tiic  appvopriate  use  of  medical  care. 
Among  the  programs  vvhicli  are  to  be 
supported  are: 

First,  dcmcnstratioi:  and  training  pro- 
grami  in  such  matters  in  liospitals.  am- 
bulatory caro  settings,  tichools,  day  care 
programs  end  other  such  locations  witii 
reasonable  objectives  which  empha.size 
the  prevention  and  moderation  of  illness 
or  accidents  which  appear  controllable 
throu.''h  iiidiv;duc;l  knov.ltdte  and 
I'chaviOi. 

Srcond.  developing  model  i-iuiic  .i]jnv^ 
in  ;  ucli  subjects  f.jr  use  in  teacliing  tliem 
10  h'.clth  profession!-!  students  in  health 
rrofe.-sional  .-^chcoU,  and  to  tl^e  scneral 
rnblin  in  public  s.-hools. 

Thirc',  d'.;veloping  materials  for  public 
53it;cc  use  by  the  printed  and  broadcast 
media  and  materials  for  providers  of 
herdth  care  to  use  in  providing  heallli 
cducatirn  to  their  patients.  The  latter 
materialc  would  be  consistent  with  the 
standards  for  the  provision  of  such  health 
educntio.i  to  be  developed  Ly  the  Insti- 
tute .'^nd  vc'Jd  be  available  to  providers 
to  acsi.st  them  in  meeting  the  standards. 
They  misht  include  pamphlets  on  various 
diseases,  model  explanations  of  various 
diagnostic  and  treatment  procedmes.  and 
ether  educational  materials  for  patients 
geared  to  .specific  diseases  which  are 
common  and  ."significant  in  our  .society  in- 
cludiu'i  cardiovascular  disea.'ic.  cancer 
and  diabete',  and 

Fourth,  toll-free  telephone  systems 
V,  hich  wotild  use  recorded  tapes  and  other 
methods  to  provide  the  public  w  ith  health 
information,  information  on  available 
health  services,  crisis  information,  aiad 
directions  for  obtaining  health-related 
publications. 

Under  this  section  the  Institute  would 
also  be  required  to  fund  at  least  10  in- 
dependent centers  for  research  and  dem- 
onstrations in  health  education.  These 
centers  wotild  be  responsible  for  develop- 
in.::  nev,-  matCilal  in  health  education. 
cJoln,-?  research  on  health  information, 
education  and  promotion,  preventive 
health  services,  and  the  appropriate  use 
of  health  care,  and  doing  training  in  the 
area.  Requirements  for  the  centers  are 
given,  including  rcc;Uiremenis  ihr.t  they 
have  a  full-time  director,  be  located 
within  acadsmic  in-titution.s,  and  Iiave  a 
tl^cciflc  rcicarch  program. 

JNFOHMAnON-    P20CKAM.S 

New  section  1714 — ^Requires  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  thrbugh  the  Institute,  to 
lir.deit.ikv'  t.nd  support,  and  encouiagc 
the  support,  of  rct-'vitics  whic!'  v  .;!  j4i:.;.e 
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information  respecting  health  Informa- 
tion, education  and  promotion,  preven- 
tive health  services,  and  education  in 
the  ase  of  medical  care  available  to  con- 
sumers of  medical  care,  providers, 
schools,  and  others  v.  ho  need  to  be  in- 
formed respecting  .such  matters.  Specific 
activities  required  of  the  Insti'.ute  under 
this  section  include : 

First,  the  pubhcation  of  two  separate 
.loumr.ls  en  iiealth  information,  educa- 
tion and  promotion,  preventive  health 
.:erv1ci?s.  and  education  in  the  appropri- 
ate use  PI  medical  care.  The  fir^t  iz  to 
be  n  jcin-nal  for  he!>Ith  professionals 
reporting  research  and  other  material 
of  interest  for  their  vne  in  their  practice 
in  tho.-e  areas.  Tlie  s.econd  is  to  be  a  lay 
journal  in  readi'y  understandable  form, 
similar  to  the  current  publication  of  the 
i''D.^  called  the  FD.\  Consumer,  for  use 
by  the  public  in  its  own  education. 

Sec?''d.  u  continuin;;  review  of  healtli 
iiifi'-mr.'.im.  cdueation  and  promotion 
in  advert;:;ine:  to  evaluate  its  content  I'.nd 
invpuct.  Wheic  tMs  review  reveals  infor- 
m-ition  which  is  false  or  misleading,  the 
Institute  is  to  notify  the  Federal  Trade 
Cemmirsion,  mukc  its  notification  ptibiic. 
and  provide  material  for  the  possible  use 
f<r  the  media  which  would  correct  the 
'r.lse  or  mislesdine:  information,  educr- 
i':'n  or  promotion  presented  by  the  rd- 
verti.-in;;.  This  provision  rroatcs  no  ne-.v 
autho!  ity  for  the  regul.'ition  of  advertis- 
ing by  the-  Secretary  of  HEW  bSt 'gives 
lilm  ;■>  rp.7cific  re'.ponsibilt'y  for  ovevsiph; 
of  such  advertising. 

Third.  Uie  publication  of  informatio'! 
1  Hmphlets  and  other  reports  specifical- 
ly suited  to  in.'^truct  the  health  con.sumcr 
on  his  ability  to  improve  and  salegtiard 
his  own  health,  including  material  ac- 
cnmraniet!  by  si'itable  illustrations  on 
(hild  care,  family  life  and  human  de- 
velopment, disease  prevention,  physical 
fitness,  dental  health,  environmental 
liealth.  nutrition,  safety  and  accident 
prevention,  drua;  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
mental  health,  and  venereal  diseases. 
These  laatcr'als  ere  to  be  updated  an- 
nually and  designed  to  reach  the  variou>- 
different  .'oclal,  ""ultnral  and  econom*- 
parts  of   the  American  population. 

Fourth,  establishing  a  national  in- 
iornif  lion  clearinghou-se  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  .subjects  for  which 
tho  Institute  is  responsible. 

Fiftii  .securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
commu!.i.'ations  media,  providers  oi' 
medical  care,  schools,  and  others  in  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  the  use  o:" 
health-mair.'aming  behavior  and  in- 
lormation. 

Sixth,  cievclopine.  w.thin  2  years  o." 
the  date  of  enactment,  models  and 
:  -andards  for  the  publication  by  State.?, 
insurance  carriei-s.  and  others  of  infor- 
mation to  be  used  by  the  public  resi">ect- 
i;ig  tlie  cost  and  quality  of  medical  care 
This  requirement  would  build  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Slates  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  and  the  private  experi- 
ence of  the  Consumers  Union  witli  pub- 
lishing information,  for  public  use  in 
choo.-in?  and  usirji  :r.edical  care,  con- 
rerning  the  co.st  and  quality  of  that  care 
Tlie  si.indard.s  v  ould  have  to  be  met  bi 
the  States  v\ho  would  be  required  to  be- 
;;in  publishJns,  such  information  within 
i;  \ia'-  af*tr  xhcy  v.oie  developed.  Thv 
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publication  of  such  liiformation  would 
be  Intended  to  enhance  competition 
within  the  health  care  market  and  to 
make  consumers'  use  of  health  care  both 
more  effective  and  efficient. 

Seventh,  developing  within  2  years  al- 
ter the  date  of  enactment,  models  and 
standai-ds  for  the  publication  by  States 
of  information  for  the  public  concernhig 
health  insurance  policies  being  offered 
wUhin    the    State.    This    information 
would  have  to  include  information  on 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  various  types 
of  policies,  the  charges  for  them,  exclu- 
sions from  coverage  or  eligibility  under 
them,  and  the  ratio  of  amounts  paid  out 
as  benefits  to  the  amounts  received  as 
premiums.  The  provision  is  simUar  to 
the  one  which  was  Included  in  the  ad- 
ministration's  National   Health  Insur- 
ance Partnership  Act.  as  amended,  and 
IS  intended  to  enhance  the  QuaUty  of 
competition    among    health    insurance 
carriers  and  thus  to  increase  the  quality 
and  lower  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
l>ollcies. 

Eighth,    assessing    the    effectiveness, 
safety,  cost,  and  required  training  and 
condiUons  of  use  of  new  developments, 
programs,  therapies  and  acUvities  in  the 
health  field.  These  assessments  would 
have  to  be  published  for  use  by  the  pub- 
lic in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  new  developments, 
and  where  there  was  controversy  with 
respect  to  such  developments,  the  pub- 
lished assessments  would  have  to  include 
the  presentation  of  differyig  views  and 
opinions  with  respect  to  them.  Specific 
examples  of  such  new  health  concerns 
within  the  American  society  are  mega- 
vitamin  therapy,  acupuncture,  biofeed- 
back, and  structural  integration  or  Rolf- 
Ing.  This  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exclu- 
sive but  serves  as  examples  of  areas  of 
concern  to  the  committee.  The  provision 
is  intended  to  enhance  the  consumer's 
abihty  to  choose  sources  and  types  of 
health  care  on  which  to  spend  his  money. 

NATIONAL   COtTNCn,   ON   HEALTH  INFORMATION. 
EDXrCATION  AND  PBOMOTION 
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New  section  1715— Requires  the 
establishment  in  HEW  of  a  National 
Council  on  Health  Information,  Educa- 
tion and  Promotion.  The  Council  is  to 
be  made  up  of  19  members  with 
expertise  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  den- 
tistr>-,  health  education,  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences,  nutrition,  and  the 
provision  of  health  services.  The  mem- 
bership is  also  to  include  representatives 
of  the  general  pubUc  including  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  labor,  and  con- 
sumer groups.  The  terms  of  ofHce  and 
reimbursement  of  the  members,  and  the 
functioning  of  the  Council  are  specified. 
Specifically  the  Council  is  to  provide  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary  on  matters 
of  general  poUcy  with  respect  to  the 
funcUons  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Health  Information.  Education  and 
PromoUon.  The  OouncU  is  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress  on  its  performance  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

*MrNOMINT  ON  LABCLINO  OF  PltESCRIFno.N 

iMtxres 
Finally,  the  first  title  in  the  act  would. 
;ti  .section  103,  amend  the  Food,  Drug 


and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
years  of  the  date  of 
legislation,  that  the  la- 
tion   drugs  Include  ir 
standable  language  fo 
consumei-s  of  such 
names  under  which 
and  information 
poses,  proper  storage  ^, 
possible  adverse  effects 
Secretary  is  to  pror 
for  such  labeling  and  w 
specifically  required  to 
and  other  practitioner 
such  drugs  to  specify  w 
consumer  of   the  drug 
given  the  information 
labeling. 

TITLE  II — DISEASE 

This  title,  which  Is  t< 
"Disease      Prevention 
Amendments  of  1975," 
tends   existing   author! 
prevention  and  control 
in  sections  311.  314,  317 
PHS  Act  and  title  I  of 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevent 
tension  is  for  fiscal  yea, 
1978  with  authorization 
in  the  summary. 

AMENDMENTS    RESPECTING 

AND  CONTR(J; 

Section  202— Amends  - 
317  to  extend  them  foi 
and    make    tlie    follow 
modifications: 

First,    authorize    _ 
and  control  programs  ^v~ 
cable  diseases,  includini 
pulmonary  disease,  car 
ease,  diabetes,  and  RH  i, 
tion  to  the  communicabl< 
are  already  covered  by 
Second,  give  priority 
lative  authority  to  im..,. 
grams  and  communicabl  ^ 
require  the  coordination 
conducted   under   this 
those  conducted  under  ot] 
vention  and  control  aul 
those  found  in  cancer, 
lung  acts; 

Third,  authorize  gra 
private  entitles  as  well 
authorities  and  public 
thorize  grants  for  dew. 
training  with  respect  to  _..: 
tion  and  control  in  additi(  n 
actual  disease  preventio  i 
programs; 

Fourth,  give  authority 
for  control  of  diseases  bo  . 
and  lead  poisoning  undi  r 
rather  than  continuing 
piring   authorities   for 
found  in  section  314fe)  ^ 
and   title  I  of  the  Leai 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act; 
Fifth,  consolidate  in  sec 
PHS  Act  existing  authoj 
trol  of  health  emergencies 
presently  found  in  sectio; 
311: 

Sixth,  require  a  report  ,_ 
on  an  annual  basis  on  the 
munization  of  the 
United  States  which  .. 
population  group,  and  ^ 
defifclencies  in  the  immi 
of  the  population:  and 


equire,  within  2 
<  nactment  of  the 
lal^hng  of  prescrip- 
readlly  under- 
the  use  of  the 
the  various 
are  dispensed 
relati|ig  to  their  pur- 
handling,  and 
when  used.  The 
promulgate  regulations 
regulations  are 
allow  physicians 
who  prescribe 
len  the  intended 
should  not  be 
included  in  the 
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Seventh,  simplify  and 
authorization  of  approp 
grams  under  section  317 
vention  and  control. 
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Section  203— Amends 
the  PHS  Act,  Projects 
the  Prevention  and 
Disease,  to  extend 
propriations  under  it  ^ 
years,  1976  through  1978, 
following  substantive 

First,  authorize  grant: 
disease  preventirai  and 
and  nonprofit  private 
than  just  public 
tific  institutions ; 

2.  specify  that  project 
for  venereal  disease  pre, 
trol  may  include  routine  .- 
ing  and  follow-up  systems ; 

3,  repeal  the  authority 
grants  to  States  for 
vention  and  control  ~^v.,.  ^^ 
the  fact  that  appropriaticjiis 
authority  have  never  be 
made  and  it  has  therefo 
used. 
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TITLE    III— MISCELLANEOUS 

This   title   contains   ar 
which  would  define  Gua«i 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ] 
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Thursday.  June  26. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speake  • 
ly   adjourned   session  of 
General  Assembly  gave 
tion  to  a  citizen  of  St. 
Mitchell. 

So  our  colleagues  in  the 
may  know  of  the  special . 

Mr.  Mitchell,  we  would 

part  of  the  Record  the  res?, 
by  the  Missouri  State  Senat ; 
Resoltttion 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the 
ate  are  pleased  to  pay  tribute 
sourl's  finest  and  most  outsta 
Mr.  Ivory  Mitchell  of  St.  Louis 

Whereas,    Mr.    Mltcb'-U    haj 
countless  hours  of  his  time  to 
trum  of  worthy  organizations  a  . 
eluding  serving  as  vice  preslden  t 
American  Labor  Council,  servli 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Dickey  Boys,  serving  as  an 
Scout  Troop  No.  203,  and  he 
of  the  Hickey  P.T.A.,  the  .. 
the  Congress  of  Parents  of 
mont  District,  the  American 
107,  and  coimtles.s  other 
tions  and  actUitles;  and 

Wherea.s.  Mr.  Mitchell  Is  ac,_. 
Louia  Urban  League,  the  Unite  1 
lege  Fund,  the  Red  Cross  and 
Dimes;  and 

Wliereas.  Mr.  Mitchell  Is  a 

and  hR^,  been  limiied  In  some 
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munity  involvement,  yet  he  Is  surely  a  shin- 
ing example  of  an  individual  who  possesses 
tlie  finest  qualities  In  humanity,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  exem- 
plary conduct,  and  his  countless  good  works 
n:id  worthy  accomplishments  will  forever  bo 
remembered  by  all  who  came  to  know  his 
1  ,ime; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  Senate.  Seventy- 
eighth  General  Assembly,  extend  their  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  Mr.  Ivory  Mitchell  for 
his  countless  successful  contributions  to  his 
community,  state  and  nation;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  instructed  to  send  a  properly 
Inscribed  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  Ivory 
Mitchell  and  family,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  useful  analysis  of  the  B-1 
bomber  program  and  its  cost  that  ap- 
peared In  the  June  1975  issue  of  "The 
Defense  Monitor." 

In  view  of  the  need  to  trim  wasteful 
Federal  spending  and  to  reorder  our 
Federal  priorities,  this  analysis  deserves 
tlie  most  cai'eful  attention  of  every 
Member. 

The  analysis  follows: 
THE  B-1  Bomber:  Is  It  Worth  $92  Billion? 

The  proposed  B-1  "penetrating  bomber" — 
designed  to  get  past  enemy  air  defenses — 
may  weU  be  an  anachronism  in  the  missile 
age.  Not  only  is  the  B-1  a  questionable  addi- 
tion to  our  nuclear  forces  in  this  day  and 
time,  but  it  is  unusually  expensive  as  well. 

It  will  cost  the  U.S.  more  than  $90  Billion 
to  build  and  operate  the  B-1  bomber  over  its 
30  year  life.  The  B-1  is  an  extravagence  that 
the  U.S.  cannot  afford  at  a  time  when  hard 
choices  must  be  made  throughout  the  de- 
fense budget. 

By  1980,  without  the  proposed  B-1.  tlie 
U.S.  will  have  over  12,000  nuclear  weapons 
on  nuclear-powered  submarines,  land-based 
missiles,  and  long-range  bombers.  The  B-1  is 
not  needed  for  our  strategic  deterrent. 

This  year  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  requested 
$749.2  mUlion  for  the  B-1.  $77.0  million  is  to 
begin  procurement.  The  remaining  $672.2 
million  is  for  research,  development,  testing 
and  engineering.  By  the  time  the  bomber  Is 
completed,  the  cost  to  build  244  B-1'b  could 
ri.se  to  $25  Billion,  with  eacli  bomber  costing 
about  $100  million. 

AIR     FORCE     ARGUMENTS 

The  Air  Force  .states  that  the  B-1  is 
needed  to  replace  the  "aging"  B-52.  However, 
a  replacement  for  the  B-52  will  not  be 
needed  until  1990.  The  last  B-52  was  built 
iii  1962.  About  260  B-  52"s  will  last  at  least 
uuiil  1Q90.  B  52's  have  not  been  growing 
obsolete.  They  have  been  constantly  niodern- 
i/ed  Willi  improved  navigation  aids,  elec- 
tronic coxmter-measures,  terrain  avoidance 
equipnieni.  structural  rework  and  numerous 
othe-  improvements.  Only  ihe  80  D  model 
B-52's  iue  approaching  tlie  end  of  their 
useful  life  and  the  Air  Force  plans  to  spend 
>272  million  to  modify  these  planes  to  keep 
•  le  n  operating.  The  late  model  B-52  Gs  and 
II,-  a:3  fully  modern  and  in  excellent  flying 
siaj>c.  Froin  tlie  Air  Forces  own  data  it  is 
'  le.ir  I  lull  the  B  1  is  an  addition  to  the  lale 
1  luJe!  B-5J  uiKi  FB- 1 1 1  force  o:  over  UtM)  air- 
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craft  that  will  exist  until  the  1990's. Replace- 
ments, If  indeed  they  are  required,  will  not 
be  needed  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Air  Force  states  It  must  have  a  bomber 
that  could  penetrate  any  possible  Soviet  air 
defense  system  and  strike  targets  anywhere 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Between  one-third  and 
one -half  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  B-1 
will  pay  for  the  capability  of  flying  low  and 
fast  and  evading  detection.  Late  model  B-62's 
will  also  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  More  than  $3  BUliou  has  spent  nn 
electronic  Jamming  devices  and  other  equip- 
ment to  give  them  that  capability. 

The  ftuidamental  question  Is:  Does  the 
B-1  with  its  penetrating  capability  add  sig- 
nificantly to  the  U.S.  deterrent?  Missiles  that 
can  reach  their  targets  quickly  and  with  no 
opposition  provide  a  more  than  adequate  uu- 
tlear strike  force. 

The  Air  Force  states  that  the  B-1  is  needed 
becau.se  it  can  carry  more  bombs  and  missiles 
than  the  B-52.  However,  with  a  projected 
U.S.  inventory  of  nuclear  weapons  of  over 
12,000  by  1980,  the  difference  between  mis- 
sion loads  of  a  B-1  and  a  B-52  is  insignifi- 
cant. Existing  bombers  can  deliver  over 
220,000  Hiroshima  equivalents.  U.S.  strategic 
forces,  counting  bombers,  ICBMs  and  SLMBs 
can  deliver  a  total  of  over  369,000  Hiroshima 
equivalents.  The  deliverable  destructive 
capability  will  increase  dramatically  during 
the  next  ten  years,  even  without  the  B-1. 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  states  it  needs  the 
B-1  because  the  Russians  are  building  a 
similar  bomber — something  the  Air  Force 
calls  the  Backfire. 

The  Soviet  bomber  force  of  about  160  is 
quite  small.  It  consists  of  100  heavy  Bear 
bombei-s,  all  of  which  are  propeller  driven, 
35  Bison  jet  bombers,  and  the  Backfire.  The 
Backfire,  of  which  there  are  up  to  20,  is  an 
intermediate  range  aircraft  and  far  less  capa- 
ble than  both  the  B-52  and  the  B-1.  Accord- 
ing to  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger, 
the  Backfire  is  intended  primarily  for  use 
against  China  and  Europe.  The  relatively  In- 
eiTective  Soviet  bomber  force  can  in  no  way 
provide  justification  for  the  B-1. 

MISSILE'S    FOR   DETERRENCE 

The  manned  bomber  was  once  the  niain- 
.stay  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  force.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case.  Deterrence  Is  now  pro- 
vided by  more  reliable,  less  vulnerable,  and 
less  costly  Minutemau  ICBMs  and  Poseidon- 
Polaris  submarine-based  missiles.  In  an  era 
when  missiles  can  reach  their  targets  In  30 
minutes,  bombers  that  take  eight  hours  can 
only  play  a  relatively  minor  role. 

Indeed,  a  major  military  drawback  of  the 
manned  bomber  Is  that  existing  U.S.  strategic 
employment  procedures  call  for  the  land- 
based  missiles  to  cut  corridors  for  bombers 
through  Soviet  defenses.  The  bomber  is  the 
only  strategic  weapon  system  that  is  depend- 
ent on  the  other  parts  of  the  triad  for  its 
own  survival  and  effectiveness.  It  is  far  sim- 
pler and  cheaper  for  missiles  to  be  used  di- 
rectly on  primary  targets  than  in  suppress- 
ing defenses  in  aid  of  the  B-1  bomber. 

Missiles  on  subm-irines  and  in  silos  are 
more  controllable  than  manned  bombers.  It 
would  be  e.isier  to  keep  a  nuclear  war  from 
escalating  by  relying  oi:  missiles  rather  than 
bombers.  Once  a  bomber  has  pa.ssed  its  ■fill 
R.ife"  point  and  is  committed  to  attacking  a 
target  in  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  out  of  civilian 
control  for  at  least  two  hours.  Missiles  fired 
from  land  are  only  out  of  civilian  control  for 
thirty  minutes  before  they  strike  their  tar- 
gets. Also  ini.ssilcs  in  their  containers  are  not 
vttlneratale  to  nuclear  accidents  as  manned 
aircraft,  several  of  which  ha\e  cra.shed  in  the 
past. 

Ct'RRENT   EOMBER   FORCE 

Ai  present  the  U.S.  has  almost  500  bomb- 
ers. 425  Of  them  are  B-S8's.  The  others  are 
FB  Ills.  Tiie  FB-llls  along  with  the  250- 
270  lale  model  B  52's  will  comprise  a  inaiiiied 
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bomber  force  of  over  300  aircraft  that  will 
last  until  the  1990's. 

In  the  1980's  these  bombers  alone  will  be 
able  to  deliver  over  5500  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  Soviet  Union — almost  as  many  weapons 
as  the  United  States  had  on  all  its  forces  ai 
the  signing  of  the  SALT  accords  In  1972. 

tit  should  noted  that  U.S.  ICBMs  can  de- 
liver more  than  2000  nuclear  weapons  and 
SLBMs  more  than  5000  nuclear  weapons.) 

The  Soviets,  in  contrast  to  the  United 
Statc-s,  have  not  allocated  substantial  re- 
s.^urces  to  long-range  bombers.  Their  bomber 
force  reached  a  level  of  150-200  planes 
through  the  I950's  and  1960's.  They  currently 
have  about  100  propeller-driven  heavy  bomb- 
ers and  about  60  Jet  bombers,  including  the 
modern  Backfire  bomber.  The  smaU  Soviet 
bomber  threat  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  has  Just  about  dismantled  Its  anti- 
bomber  defenses.  The  lack  of  Soviet  Interest 
in  lieavy  bombers  provides  an  opportunity 
for  similar  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
and  a  potential  area  for  significant  arms 
reduction. 

SOVIET  .\IR  DEFENSE 

The  Soviets  have  invested  heavily  in  trying 
to  protect  themselves  against  bomber  attack. 
However,  the  threat  to  U.S.  bombers  flying 
into  the  Soviet  Union  is  minimal.  The  Soviet 
air  defense  missile  network  is  extensive  but 
has  negligible  capabilities  ag&lnst  low-flying 
aircraft.  Soviet  AWACS  (Airborne  Warning 
and  Control)  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting bombers  and  directing  interceptors 
cannot  detect  low-flying  aircraft  over  land 
Soviet  Foxbat  iMlg  25)  interceptor  aircraft 
are  ineffective  against  low-flying  bombers 
Their  radar  is  intended  for  a  reconnaissance 
role,  not  for  shooting  down  bombers.  Any 
breakthrough  in  Soviet  air  defense  technol- 
ogy that  would  threaten  B-52's  would  in  all 
likelihood  also  threaten  B-l's. 

The  Air  Force  argues  that  the  proposed  B  1 
will  make  the  Riussians  allocate  greater  re- 
sources to  air  defense.  That  Is  not  a  reason- 
able basis  for  the  U.S.  to  spend  billions  need- 
lessly on  marginal  military  capabilities. 

TOTAL  COST  IS  $92  BILLION 

Conpieos  has  a  hard  time  making  sound 
decisions  on  military  programs  because  it  is 
not  provided  with  complete  information  by 
the  Defense  Department.  The  full  costs  ol 
weapons  systems  are  seldom  evaluated  be- 
cause these  costs  are  often  hidden  and  spread 
over  many  years.  Costly  programs  almost  al- 
ways start  .small.  Today's  small  research  and 
development  program,  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
is  tomorrow's  multi-billion  dollar  weapons 
tysteni. 

The  Defense  Department  has  yet  to  mr.ke 
available  to  'he  Congress  and  the  public 
realistic  estimates  of  the  life  cycle  costs  of 
major  we.ipons.  Life  cycle  cost  is  the  cost  o' 
operating  and  maintaining  weapons 
throughout  their  lifetime  and  the  cost  of 
associated  weapons  and  equipment  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  cost  of  developing  and 
procuring  a  particular  major  weapon. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  Defense  Departmeni 
data,  estimates  of  life  cycle  costs  can  only 
be  approxim.Tio^is.  But  It  is  clear  that  the 
real  co^t  of  the  B  1  is  far  more  than  the  cur- 
rent DOD  estimate  of  $21  billion  for  pro- 
curement of  the  B-  Is.  Simply  the  cost  of  de- 
velopm^  and  producing  the  bomber  itseli 
lias  reached  «84  million  per  plane.  However, 
bombers  require  armament  to  peifrom  their 
missions  and  the  .Mr  Force  will  also  need 
.support  fiom  'LAnker  aircraft  to  rei'uel  the 
B-ls.  The  cost  of  operating  and  maint.tin- 
ing  the  boniber.s  and  the  tankers  also  adds  a 
Fizeable  chunk  of  money.  Combined,  these 
components  of  life  cycle  cost  add  up  to  S91.5 
billion,  or  $376  million  for  each  B-1  bomlxr 
A  new  tanker,  which  may  be  required  v.o-.ili 
rai.s?  the  co.st  even  higher. 

rAL'ITV    DOD    BO&iBER    .Sl  fOY 

I'o  fotinter  .'ritici^inis  that  ike  B  1  iii.<v  .>e 
an   eMia.ae.iit    wa.--ie   oi    nionpv    and    I'lat 
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other  ways  to  bomb  the  USSR  might  be 
cheaper,  the  Defense  Department  conducted 
a   year-long  InvesLigation   called   the   Joint 
i^Tmiegif    Bomber    Study    which,    not    sur- 
prisingly, concluded,  that  the  B-l   is  bes^ 
The  official  cDncUision  appears  to  be  more 
i-.mrr!3rci«l  than  analytical:  "Of  the  equal- 
i  "•&!.  torces  examined,  these  containing  B-l's 
;  erformod    substantially    better.    The    low- 
.iyiisg.  nuclear-hard  B-l,  with  Its  high  qual- 
it/     ECM     (electronic     counter-measures  1. 
cu!t -performed  all  other  vehicles  bv  a  wide 
•iiargin."  Critical  to  the  DOD's  studv  was  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States"  needs  to 
•spend  as  much  money  en  bombers  as  the  B-l 
costs  and  In  its  methodology  the  study  com- 
p.ired    only   "equal-cost"    alternatives.    The 
DOD  analysts  neglected  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  whet»-er  the  country  needs  a  bomber 
fleet  in  the  first  place  and  also  made  no  de- 
termination  B~,  to  whel.»>er  th.nt  capability 
could  be  obtained  :;t  much  less  cost.  As  Sen- 
ator   Thomis    M.-Intyre.    Chairman    of    the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  has  commented  on  the 
Joint  Str.ites;2  Bomber  Study:  'The  study, 
like  other  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  B-l 
program,  have  led  me  to  fear  that  there  is 
little  or   no   real   consideration   within   the 
DOD  and  Air  Force  that  we  may  not  need 
the  B-l  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  pru- 
dently examine  other  alternatives  for  our 
iuture  bomber  force." 

DECLINING  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BOMBLR    DiSTRIBUirON 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS   IN   U.S.  STKATECIC   FORCES 
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MONEY   AND   THE   RULE   OP   FOUR 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
•     .  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday.  June  26,  1975 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  this  vital  arti- 
cle entitled  "Money  and  tlie  Rule  of 
roiu  ': 

MoNEr  AND  THE  Rule  of  Four 
(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
If  you  want  some  idea  of  what  mav  happen 
ou  tjie  price  front— not  In  the  ue.\i  mouth 
or  two  or  three  but  In  the  next  year  or  two 
or  three— it  may  be  prudent  to  keep  the 
Lumber  four  firmly  in  mind. 

Give  or  take  a  fraction  of  a  point,  the  num- 
ber four— spccificaUy  4'.,— is  the  animal  rate 
at  which  the  VS.  economy  seems  able  to  ex- 
pand in  the  long  term.  It  is  the  average  an- 
nual rate  at  which  ecouomic  activity  in  the 
U.S.— measured  in  terms  of  Gross  National 
Product  adjusted  for  price  changes— actu- 
ally has  expanded  over  many  decades.  And  it 
is  approximately  the  rate  at  which  most  fore- 
casters—surveying such  fundamentals  as 
the  countrys  resources  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial—estimate that  the  economy  should  be 
able  to  continue  expanding  in  coming 
decades.  ^ 

Obviously,  It  Is  a  basic  economic  couoider- 
aiion,  presumably  to  be  weighed  carefully  lu 
l>ohcy-making  deliberations  in  Washington. 
Aiod  yet,  amazingly,  it  rarely  gets  a  mention. 
Ti\e  problem  does  not  seem  to  be  that  any- 
one seriously  questions  that  *%  Is  about  the 
rpproprlate  rate  of  growth  for  the  US  econ- 
omy over  the  long  run.  Rather,  the  4"  figure 
seems  either  to  have  been  generaHv  forgotten 


1965   

1966 .  ri*'" 

1967    ._       "     "' 

19S8 

1969 

1970  ... 

1971  ---       .       _   "   I 

1972  .. 

1973  ..  " 

1974   m^I'I^II 

A  glance  at  the  table  ^.^ 
only  twice  in  the  last   10  y_, 
tary  .growth   been   less   thar 
deemed  compatible  with  the 
term   ability  to  e>T-and.  In 
years,  monetary  grov.  th  exec 
of  those  years"  it  topped  6 
monetary  expansion  was  m 
the   economy's   potential   grc 
Indeed,  so  accustomed  hav 
monetary  growth  in  e.'^cess  o, 
that  last  year,  when  the  moi 
4-7'-, ,  1.S  generally  char?.cterii 
"tight"  monetary  policy. 

As  painful  as  it  hr.<i  been 
viduals.  the  wor?     ling  inflat 
:3  years  might   be  palatable 
demonstrated    that    th©   resu  ,. 
faster-growing  economv.  Thos  « 
of   monetary   growth    iu    196 
understandable. 

Alas,   there  is   no  evidence 
faster  monetary  growth  has 
thuig   but  faster  inflation  a 
ecouomic  dislocations  that  t 
along  with  inflation.  The  . 
years  grew  at  a  rate  roughh 
Its   ability    to   expand— in 
roughly  4;;  aniiuaUy. 

That   ia   approximatclv   Die   . 
increase  that  prevailed "  duriji  ^ 
Ing  10-year  span,  iu  1956-65. 
however,  monetarv  growth  av 
less  than  4%   annually.  And 
dei.ce  there  is  a  big  diiferenc 
figures  for  the  two  10-year  p 
siimer  price  ii^dex  rose  at  an 
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ing  from  Zr,    all  the  way   „ 
duiing  1965-74.  In  the  earlier 
trast,  the  index  only  inched 
consumer   prices   rose   less 
1058  to   19C5,  the  index  torn 
annually. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  who  as  ,.. 
Federal  Reserve  Eor.rd  Is  the 
mo;.cy  manager,  recently 
V3v.!d    aim    at    monetary    gr 
range  of  5",   to  IV^:;  in  the 
ing  in  Jiarch   1976.  Though 
4',   level,  this  range  is  still  n 
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the  start  of  the  year,  the  mo,, 
c.imbed    about    8'^     aiu.ucilv 
range.    But    ia    the    last    four 
annu-^t  rate  of  increase  has 
about  10',„. 
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later  to  gear  monetarv  expansl 
pace  that  the  economv  can  abs 
And  so  the  question:  When 
l!)7Porl977or  1978? 
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inflation  is  finaUy  to  be  ouuu, 
Ruch  endeavor  by  policy  makeri 
a  good  deal  more  patience  and 
than  the  history  of  Uie  past 
ge.sts  exists  in  Washington— no  i 
political  party  may  be  in  powci 

spvemi    considerations    f urtl- er 
m'o.spects  of  any  early  return  '  t 
tionary  rates  of  monetarv  erowt  i 
lundamental  question  of  wh 
omy's  ability  to  grow  in  the  lo. 
chmnmh  iu  coming  years.  Th 
outlook,  of  course,  is  for  ecoi 
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potential  may  shrink. 

A  Labor  Department  study 
forecasts  a  "sharp  slowdown'"'   , 
gro'*th  around  1978,  largely  on 
demographic  factors  that  should 
bor-force  growth.  The  study  est 
tae   economy's   growth    potentia 
around  that  time  to  about  Z'^i 
47o  previously.  It  follows,  of  coi 
the  economy's  ability  to  expand 
so  does  the  appropriate  rate  of  n 
pansion.  By  the  time  policy  maljers 
the  money  supply  back  to  a  4 
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ever  manage  to  do  so — they  may  find  that 
3  ,7  has  become  the  appropriate  level. 

In  any  event.  In  the  short  run,  as  the 
economy  expands  after  the  deep  1973-75  re- 
cession, Mr.  Burns  and  his  colleagues  will 
probably  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  trim 
:iiouetary  growth  at  all.  One  reason  is  that 
as  business  ri;>es  demand  for  bank  loans 
LCiids  to  climb.  And,  as  that  happens,  the 
money  supply  tends  to  rise  more  rapidly, 
through  what  economists  call  a  "multiplier" 
effect.  Policy  makers  may  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  offsetting  this  propensity 
of  the  money  supply  to  climb  extra-swiftly 
if,  hi  fact,  loan  demand  does  mount  later 
this  year.  • 

Moreover,  if  the  economy  picks  vip  steam. 
Interest  rates  will  likely  tend  to  increase. 
This  is  the  normal  pattern  when  business  is 
on  the  rise.  Any  sharp  increase  In  interest 
rates  in  the  early  stages  of  a  business  re- 
covery, of  course,  could  cripple  the  recovery. 
Accordingly,  much  as  they  might  wish  to  cut 
back  monetary  growth  several  months  hence. 
Fed  officials  may  not  dare  to  do  so,  ui  fear 
tliat  any  such  effort  would  force  up  interest 
rates  too  sharply  and  hobble  the  nascer.t 
recovery. 

A  recent  congressional  resolution  cautions 
Fed  officials  against  any  restrictive  monetary 
moves  that  might  pusli  interest  rates  higher. 
While  the  resolution  aims  specifically  at 
monetary  policy  "in  the  first  half  of  1975." 
it  seems  bound  to  influence  Federal  Reserve 
attitudes  in  the  second  half  as  well.  The 
resolution  also  talks  vaguely  about  the  im- 
portance of  gearing  monetary  policy  to  "the 
economy's  long-run  potential  to  increase 
production."  But  nowhere  is  there  a  mention 
of  what  that  potential  may  be.  The  emphasis 
seems  clearly  on  the  importance  of  keeping 
hiterest  rates  down  iu  the  short  term. 

Such  considerations  provide  scant  com- 
fort for  anyone  who  may  be  hoping  that  the 
covmtry's  inflation  problem  has  largely  been 
"whipped,"  as  some  economists  have  put  it, 
by  the  recent  recession.  That  happy  eventu- 
ality won't  arrive,  we  submit,  until  policy 
makers  begin  to  pay  at  least  a  modictim  of 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  number 
four. 


WHERE    ARE    THE    NIBS    APPOINT- 
MENTS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENN.SYLVANJA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat  in  this  Chamber 
yesterday  listening  to  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  telling  us  how  we  have  not 
been  compromising  enough  with  the  cur- 
rent resident  of  the  White  House. 

The  able  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  from  whom  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  said,  and  I  quote : 

We  are  here  to  do  the  people  s  bidding. 

The  "we"  in  his  words  was  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive. 

The  able  minority  leader,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
told  us  yesterday  that  we  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  can  solve  any  problem  if 
only  we  cooperate. 

Well,  frankly,  I  am  still  waiting  for 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  with  the  Congress  by  fully 
implementmg  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  one  thing  for  tliis  Congress  to 
write  and  pass  legislation  and  to  have 
it  fmstrated  with  a  veto.  But  it  is  an- 
other matter  when  the  President  signs 
a  bill  into  law  and  his  executive  em- 
ployees play  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  "hot 
potato"  with  the  implementation. 

We  all  have  heard  the  horror  stories  of 
the  .section  8  hou.sing  program,  with  tlie 
pliantom  400,000  units  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  constructed  tliis  year,  but 
show  up  again  in  the  1976  budget,  be- 
cause not  1  unit  was  built  in  1975.  This 
program  was  set  back  an  entire  year, 
because  HUD  could  not  issue  and  pro^nul- 
gate  v.orkable  regulations. 

Now  we  have  the  new  Secretary — after 
getting  her  marching  orders  from 
OMB — saying  this  year  wc  will  get  400,- 

000  units  of  new  housing.  Well,  do  not 
hold  your  breath. 

In  addition  to  section  8,  the  1974  act 
contained  another  provision  which  cre- 
ated a  most  significant  agency,  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
This  nongovernmental  entity  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  testing  unit  and  infor- 
mation cleaiinghouse  for  new  construc- 
tion terhniqiies  and  materials  that  po- 
tentially could  cut  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  cost  of  construction. 

Today,  10  months  after  Pi-esident  Ford 
.signed  the  bill,  he  has  yet  to  name  one 
person  to  the  NIBS  Board.  Is  tliis 
cooperation? 

I  have  called  HUD  and  the  White 
House  i-epeatedly  to  find  just  who  was 
making  the  decisions  on  the  NIBS  Board. 

In  May,  2  months  ago,  8  months  after 
the  Pi-esident  created  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Building  Sciences  with  his  signa- 
ture, I  wa.s  told  by  the  White  House  that 
HUD  finally  had  provided  the  President 
with  nominees.  The  White  House  sup- 
posedly had  made  its  approvals  and  dis- 
approvals and  FBI  checks — ^which  take 
8  weeks — were  initiated  on  the  prospec- 
tive Board  membei's. 

Today  I  called  the  White  House  and 
was  told  the  President  just  gave  his 
final  OK  to  the  list  and  now,  just  now. 
and  the  FBI  was  just  beginning  its  in- 
vestigations into  these  21  Americans. 

According  to  my  calendar,  this  means 
the  NIBS  appointees  will  not  come  to 
the  Senate  before  August,  12  months 
after  the  law  creating  the  Institute  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President. 

The  President  complains  about  the 
high  cost  of  housing  and  yet  he  sits  for 

1  full  year  on  this  low-budget  nongov- 
ernmental Institute,  which  has  the  full 
support  of  the  construction  industry  and 
all  of  its  producers  and  the  potential  to 
save  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  con- 
struction costs. 

Cooperation,  Mr.  Minority  Leader? 
Coopei-ation,  my  friend,  Mr.  Anderson? 
Cooperation,  Mr.  President? 

The  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences,  first  called  for  by  the  px'es- 
tigious  Douglas  Housing  Commission 
back  in  1968,  is  still  months  away  from 
reality,  because  a  President  who  chides 
this  Chamber  for  failing  to  cooperate 
with  him  has  not  shown  one  measm'e 
of  coopei*ation  to  it. 
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STATE   DEPARTMENT   AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
June  23.  1975,  this  House  passed  H.R. 
7500,  tlie  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill.  In  the  bill  was  a  provision  for 
$20  million  for  assistance  of  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union:  80  percent  of  this 
money  is  eannarked  for  the  resettlement 
of  Soviet  Jews  in  the  State  of  Israel.  For 
tlie  third  year  in  a  row,  we  have  had 
to  provide  fimds  for  this  program  over 
the  lack  of  interest,  and  indeed,  the  op- 
position of  the  administration.  For  an 
administration  that  has  professed  a  deep 
interest  and  concern  for  refugees,  this  is 
a  sorry  record. 

What  is  more  regrettable  than  the  in- 
difference from  the  executive  branch,  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  authorizing  only 
one- half  of  the  amount  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1975,  because  the  emigration 
fiom  the  Soviet  Union  has  once  again 
been  slowed  to  a  trickle.  In  spite  of  pa.st 
promises  and  "tacit  agreements"  few 
Jews  are  being  allowed  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  those  expressing  a  de- 
sii-e  to  do  .so  are  being  subjected  to  a 
stepped  up  campaign  of  repression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  Jev.-ish 
emigration  from  the  U.S.SJI.  to  Israel  is 
an  extremely  important  one  for  many 
reasons.  It  is  obviously  extremely  impor- 
tant for  per,sonal  reasons  for  each  and 
everyone  who  is  leaving:  It  is  often  the 
most  important  event  in  their  lives.  In 
each  case  an  exit  visa  is  arbitrarily  re- 
fused, the  persecutions,  repressions, 
provocations,  ti'ials,  and  incarcerations 
are  gi-eat  misfortimes  in  htunan  terms. 
However,  tliere  is  a  larger  dimension  to 
this  issue,  and  that  is  the  right  of  the 
free  movement  of  peoples  and  the  right 
of  choice  of  the  country  of  residence,  the 
latter  having  been  incorporated  as  tlie 
13th  article  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
we,  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  assist  those  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  to  the  counti-y  of  their 
ethnic  and  religious  heritage — especially 
when  that  heritage  hsis  resulted  in  their 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  the  effoit 
mounted  by  the  Long  Island  Committee 
for  Soviet  Jewry  by  participating  in  tlie 
congressional  adopt-a-prisoner-of -con- 
science program.  I  can  only  hope  that 
there  will  be  some  kind  of  positive  im- 
pact from  the  letters  that  I  have  been 
sending  to  Chairman  Brezhnev  and  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ana- 
toly  Altman,  a  young  wood  engraver 
whose  main  crimes  consisted  of  applying 
for  a  visa  to  emigi'ate  to  Israel  and  the 
reproduction  of  materials  of  Jewish  con- 
tent for  distribution  to  fellow  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21,  the  newspa- 
per, the  Jewi.sh  Week  and  the  American 
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Examiner.  In  commemoration  of  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  mass  arrests  that  led 
to  the  infamous  Leningrad  trials  of  1970 
and  tlie  imprisonment  of  nimibers  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience, 
published  a  special  on  this  matter.  It 
'  >iuained  a  number  of  moving  and  in- 
j'rniative  articles  including  a  section  on 
•Questions  and  Answers  About  Soviet 
Jtwry.  •  I  am  attaching  it  to  these  re- 
!n>irks.  because  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
v\orthwhile  for  my  colleagues  to  read. 

A.S  we  approach  our  own  Bicentennial 
celebration,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
our  Nation  was  founded,  for  the  most 
part,  by  emigres  who  left  then  native 
lands  because  of  religious  and  ethnic 
per-^ecution.  and  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  others 

The  material  foUojvs: 

Ql^ESTIOMS  AKD   ANSWERS    AbOUI    S<1VIET 

Jewby 
Q  How  many  Jews  are  there  In  the  USSR? 
A.  According  to  the  1970  official  Soviet  cen- 
siis,  2.151.000  Jews  live- in  the  Soviet  Union 

To^'JiS?'^*"*  ^ri"™  estimates  of  about 
3.000.000.  The  official  flgtire  reflects  a  marked 
dec  ine  from  the  1959  figure  of  2.268.000  and 

^'rKS**"!.'^  i"'?'"  "*"  *  ^^^  estimate  of 
3,000.000  made  by  NOVOSTI.  the  government 
press  agency. 

Q.  Mrtiy  do  Jews  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israel?    • 

A.  Althotigh  there  are  a  number  of  motives 
and  many  purely  personal  ones,  the  b«tsic  un- 
derlying reason  for  the  growth  of  a  large 
JewLsh  emigraUon  movement  In  the  USSR 
nas  been  the  persistent  denial  to  Jews  of 
equal  ethnic  rights  guaranteed  to  all  nation- 
alities by  the  Soviet  constitution.  This  makes 
mipoesible  their  efforts  to  live  freely  as  Jews 
The  situation  is  also  aggravated  by  discrim- 
ination Jews  often  experience  in  employ- 
ment, education  and  social  life,  and  the  in- 
security they  feel  as  a  result  of  widespread 
viriUeut  anti-Jewish  propaganda  in  the  So- 
Viet  press  ^  which  incites  popular  hatred 
j^ainst  them. 
Q.  What  is  the  existing  emigration  policy' 
A.  Prior  to  1967,  the  number  of  Jews  who 
fl!*"^*!?  ^  obUlntag  permission  to  leave 
the  USSR  was  negUgible.  Between  1967-1971 
however,  a  trickle  began  and  a  total  of  17  oto 
emlgratwl  to  Israel  at  a  gradually  iucreasinK 
rate.  In  1971  there  was  a  substantial  Increat© 
With  the  majority  of  the  13,000  who  left  com- 
ing mainly  from  the  border  areas  of  Soviet 
Georgia  and  the  Baltic  state.s. 

Simultaneously.  Jews  in  the  professions 
and  from  the  larger  urban  areas  wei-e  often 
denied  permission  and  were  harassed  after 
requesting  visas.  To  curb  Jewish  activLsm 
and  to  limit  the  drive  for  emigration.  Soviet 
authorities  launched  a  major  counter  effort 
A  number  of  antl-Jewlsh  trials  were  held  In 
such  cities  as  Riga,  Klshlney,  Sveidlov.sk  and 
Leningrad:  aU  the  defendants  had  applied 
for  emigntion  visas  to  Israel.  Incriminat- 
ing "evidence"  Included  collections  of 
poetry.  Hebrew  literature  and  similar  -U- 
legal"  material.  The  charges  were  generally 
•anti-Soviet  activity"  or  "slanderinc  the  So- 
viet system."  ^ 

The  harassing  tactic  of  placing  selected 
individuals  on  trial  continued  weU  into  1975. 
In  1974,  for  example,  Lasar  Llubarksy  of  Ros- 
tov was  sentenced  to  4  years;  Isaak  Shkolnik 
of  Vinnitsa  to  7  years;  Aleksander  Feldman  of 
Kiev  to  3 '4  years.  A  carpenter  from  Derbent 
Pinkhas  Ptnkhasov.  about  to  emigrate  with 
Ins  wife  and  six  children,  was  arrested  and 
icnteuced  to  6  years,  while  Dr.  Mllchall  Shtern 
111  Vinnitsa  was  sentenced  to  8  years  In 
order  to  create  greater  public  acceptance  of 
the  anti- Jewish  trials,  charges  In  more  recent 
trials  have  often  been  •crtonlnal"  rather  than 
political,  including  "economic  Crimea"  or 
"malicious  hooliganism." 

Q.  M^at  is  the  Soviet  policy  on  antl- 
.Semltlsm? 
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A.  Soviet  Ideology  » 
tlsm,  and  there  are  laws 
hatted    on    religious,    _ 
grounds  dating  from  the 

While  Stalln-s  antl-S^.- 
well  known,  there  have  beei 
festatlons  of  anti-Semitis 
years,  such  as  the  so-called 
In  the  early  sixties.  In  add 
tinning  series  of  anii-Je\ 
began  with  the  First  Lenin 
anti-Semitic  attacks  have 
recorded. 

Between     19G7    and     1974 
Jev.i.sh,  anti-Semitic  and 
books,  articles  and  pamphli 
at   Western  Jewish   researr  i 
are  reauons  to  believe  that 
reached  the  West. 

Q.  Arent  Soviet  eni.„_„ 
iiaernal  affair  of  the  So\let 
therefore  of  no  concern  to 

A.  The  right   of  anv  inc 
any  countn,-,  including  liis 
nationally  recognized   hum 
upheld   by  Interuational 
leave  is  vpheld  by  the  Univ 
of  Human  Rights,  to  wliich 
is  a  signatory,  as  well  as  by 
Convention  on  the  Eliminai 
crimination,  also  accepted  b 

Althotigh  in  practice  the 
discourage  emigration, 
groups  have  been  allowed 
countries  of  their  origin.  . 
sands  of  former  Poles.  Greel  s 
have  been  permitted  to  retur  i 
Soviet  Union  conducts  a  vi 
to  persuade  people  to  retu 
toric  homeland,  the  USSR." 

Q.  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  otlie 
men  have  produced  figures 
96',;  of  Jews  who  applied  h^e 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Is  that 
A.  When  Brezhnev  made  t 
his  1973  visit  to  Washingto. 
Jews  were  awaiting  exit  visas 
tal  of  only  about  100,000 
been  permitted  to  leave 
while,  the  number  of  these 
has  grown  to  more  than  130..,_„ 
ber  of  those  waiting  continu  >s 
month.  Soviet  Jews  say  that 
nimibers  of  Jews  would  like 
but  are  afraid  to  apply  to 
threats  of  harassment. ' 

During  1974— especially  th( 
the  year — and  in  early  19 
cracked  down  on  Jewish  em 
lowed  an  average  of  about 
to  leave — the  lowest  emigration 
years. 

Q.  How  many  Soviet  Jews 
ceeded  in  emigrating  to  Is 
the  hope  of  returning  to  the 

A.   Fewer  than   200  Soviet 
grants  out  of  over  100,000 
Forty  have  been  readmitted 
Union,  20  returned  to  Israel 
others  still  await  a  Soviet 
futtire. 

Q.  What  is  the  procedure 
for  emigration? 

A.  First,  an  invitation  is 
relative  In  Israel.  This  must 
by  a  character  reference 
employment  or  Institute  of 
authorities    often    addltlonajy 
reference  from  tlie  house 
plicant's  place  of  residence  a 
parents — regardless   of    tlie 
or  degree  of  attachment  to 
their  consent  to  his  or  her 
these  documents,  together  w. 
tlon.  are  normally  submitted 
which  is  the  branch  of  the 
Interior  dealing  with 
migration. 

This  complicated  procedure 
thorities   to   block   or   impo.^' 
administrative  delays  on  the 
applications  (in'-Uations  froii 
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pear in  the  mall;  character  ahd 
ences  are  refused;  parents  n  ay 
sent,  etc.)  ^ 

In  addition  to  these 

fices  in  some  cities  open  only 
a  week,  often  for  limited  . 
queues  of  applicants  cannot  b< 
out  long  delays,  and  sometime  5 
by  the  applicant  and  his  far 
office.  Also,  in  certain  major  . 
must  be  processed  through  the 
OVIR.  Not  only  are  many 
dealing  with  the  police  in 
matter,  but  the  police  the 
equippea  to  deal  properlv  v 
dure;. 

If  rhe  applic.int.  alter  all 
fortunate  recipients  of 
each  mpinber  of  his  family  ... 
of  900  rubles  (equivalent  to 
of  about  $1.000 1.  500  rubles 
the  renunciation  of  Soviet  _ 
balance  being  the  charge  for 
s\nn  is  yet  another  serious  t 
good  monthly  salary  of  a  well  ^ 
fes-4onal  Soviet  citizen  amoun  ;s 
rubles. 

Q.  What  methods  of 

and  how  far  are  they  effectivi 
A.  ihe  principle  ones  are  i 
Ing.  dismissals  from  institutes 
cation,   and  denunciations  at 
ings  held  at  applicants'  places 
moi-e    persistent   and   active   i  ^ 
shadowed  by  police  and  subje^ 
arrest,  have  their  mall  and 
ferred  with,  are  sometimes 
or  oiherwise  provoked  to 
for     arrest     on     criminal 
threatened    with    deportation 
home  cities.  Another  form  of  1 

to  conscript  men  into  the 

when  those  concerned  are  In 
and  early  forties.  In  many 
have  been  made  of  Individual 
plied  to  leave  by  sentencing 
terms    of    Imprisonment    as 
others. 

Q.  The  USSR  says  that  thosi 
nied  exit  visas  are  Individuals 
secrets,  is  this  true? 

A.   Those   refused   visas   in, 
lat)orers,  physicians,  clerks,  as    . 
tists  in  obviously  non-sensitiv 
a  handful   of  individuals  deni 
have  had  any  possible  connectio  n 
fied    materials,    and    almost 
involve     information     whose 
clearly  outdated.  In  some  . 
authorities  have  drafted  an 
the  military   thereby 
will   be  privy  to  military 
therefore  ineligible  for 
rity"  grounds. 

Q.  Can  Israel  handle  a  larger!  rate  of  Jew- 
ish emigration  from  the  USSR 
A.  Israel  is  eager  to  receive 
absorb  every  Jew  the  USSR  will 
importance  of  the  Soviet  Jewi 
to  Israel  can  be  illustrated  by 
during  the  October  1973  War 
needed  all  her  aircraft  for  ) 
sent  empty  planes  daily  to 
emigrants.   Israel   is  clearly   ^ 
handling  the  normal  stresses 
absorption  of  large  numbers  ( 
During  the  first  years  after  the 
of  the  State  in  1948,  Israel,  v. 
tion  one-fourth  its  present  size 
many  as  50.000  immigrants  a 
Q.  What  is  the  status  of  Jewi^i 
A.  Since  1970  over  6S  Soviet 
niid  women,  most  of  whom  sti 
Soviet  labor  camps,  were  arrest 
convicted  for  sentences  ranging 
years    following    their    efforts 
Israel.  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
contain  Jews  imprisoned  as  " 
50s  and  60's.  Their  exact 
tions    are    unknown.    The 
newest  Jewl.sh   prisoners   of 
elude  such  allegations  as 
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lug  out  of  work  after  having  l>een  fucd), 
••hooliganism"  (btunplng  Into  "pnsserby"). 
and  "owning  anti-Soviet  materials"'  (Hebrev.- 
piiruers  and  prayerbooks) . 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  American 
lawyers,  the  Jewish  prisoners  are  frequently 
persecuted  by  both  prison  ii  mates  and  aci- 
minlstvators.  Prison  rights  guaranteed  by 
Soviet  penal  codes  are  often  denied  Jewish 
prisoners,  and  Jews  are  sometimes  housed 
with  convicted  Nazi  war  cviminals.  They  are 
compelled  to  perform  hard  physical  labor  on 
.-.ubsistence  diets  of  900  calories  or  less.  Com- 
niuiiictition  with  relatives  is  often  ctutailed. 

Non-Jewish  Soviet  prisoners  have  lioted 
that  "the  lot  of  the  Jews  sentenced  to  labor 
camps  is  particularly  dlflloult  .  .  .  The  ad- 
ministration provokes  anti-Jewit-h  incidents, 
utilizes  informers,  spies,  and  uses  false  wit- 
nesses in  order  to  be  able  to  impose  addi- 
tional punlshmeiit  upon  the  Jews.  Inmate-; 
who  have  had  contact  viili  Jews  are  sum- 
moned for  discussions  during  which  anti- 
Semitic  .sentiment*  are  advanced  and  they 
are  told  that  protests  a^niiict  arbitrariness  In 
camp  rules  are  only  profitable  to  the  Zionists 
The  Jews  are  forbidden  from  practicing  their 
religious  traditions  (such  as  "tlie  v  earing  of 
skullcaps),  wliereas  Rns.sian  ;'uni\;e.-<  ic-p  pev- 
ii'.tUed  to  wear  cto.»-sei." 


THE  SOVIET  ELECTION:  A  JOKE 
WITH  NO  LAUGHS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILI.INOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPlrd«i:M-A'nVEr-! 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  con- 
tiuues  his  constant  admonishment  to  the 
public  to  accept  his  arguments  of  the 
xlrtues  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  for.  us  to  re- 
view the  interesting  domestic  situation 
of  the  Communist  government.  One  of 
the  biggest  jokes  is  the  claim  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  democracy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  found  the  follow- 
ing article  by  James  O.  Jackson  in  the 
Cliicago  Tribune  of  June  21,  to  be  espe- 
cially intriguing: 

The  Soviet  Election:  A  JoKi  Wnn  N<» 

IiAITGIIS  ■ 

(By  James  O.  Jacksou» 

Moscow. — ^Amld  the  liumorlessness  of  tlie 
Soviet  Union's  rigid  political  system,  there 
Is  one  bit  of  conUc  relief:  the  elections. 

Every  couple  of  years,  the  world  watches 
with  amusement  as  the  Sotiet  Communist 
politicians  go  thru  the  elaborate  charade  of 
getting  indifferent  voters  to  cast  poliiiless 
ballots  for  a  powerless  legislature. 

The  elections  are  ftinny  becatise.  as  in  old 
Buster  Keaton  comedy  routines,  "ttie  Russians 
carry  off  the  whole  hilarious  farce  with  a 
straight  face.  Tue  Comnumlst  Party,  tJic 
press,  and  even  the  voters  themselves  Iti- 
vfei'lably  go  thru  the  pretense  at  demociacy 
v.it-hout  a  snicker. 

Men  like  Leonid  I.  Brfi-tuie,  actually  pre- 
tend to  be  nominated  and  protend  to  cam- 
paign for  a  seat  on  die  Supreme  Soviet.,  the 
country's  rubber-stamp  parliament.  And 
millions  of  voters  listen  to  the  "campaign" 
speeches  and  then  flock  to  the  polls  without 
tioubling  up  in  fits  of  laughter  at  the  silli- 
ness of  what  they  are  doing. 

On  elecUon  day,  the  press  dees  its  part  by 
providing  breathU-sfi  reports  oa  the  election 
returns  as  if  the  whole  thing  had  some  ele- 
ment of  suspense  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
V.  tth  every  pretense  at  gerailne  surprise,  the 
press  reports  the  news  that  the  Communist? 
11!'  I-  won. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Only  in  a  new.'5paper  like  Prnvda  could  a 
reporter  sit  down  and  write,  «ith  a  perfectly 
sti-aiL'hi  face,  that  "the  returns  are  Incom- 
plete, but  it  is  apparent  that  the  bloc  of 
Coinmiuiists  and  nonpart;.-  people  has  v.on 
I' I  other  remarkable  election  victory." 

In  ti-.e  "^f'tne  newspaper  an  editorial  v-rttt"'" 
cu.'i  .=r.y,  without  blvishing  or  v  inking,  that 
Soviet  elections  "are  the  most  democratic 
in  the  v.orld." 

I  was  curious  about  how  the  Jiutiioriiies 
luaiiage  to  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.  H.  p.iter  last  week's  elections  to  the 
repulj'iic  parliaments,  I  asked  a  Hll-^la!1 
friend  about  the  voting  process. 

"Everybody  lif.s  to  vote,"  he  said.  "Ii  yon 
don't  show  v.p  by  noon,  they  send  people 
culled  'agitators'  li'  find  jou.  The;.'  lire  very 
nersiu'sive. 

"Then,  when  you  go  to  the  polling  place. 
they  ^ue  ,vou  a  ballot  that  has  oi'.ly  one  nanie 
ior  eacli  ofricc.  There  are  two  thins."  ? "" 
cMi  On:  You  can  drop  the  ballot  in  the  box; 
lo  voie  'f(\-',  or  yott  can  go  into  a  ciirta'ned 
iKotl-.  and  wj-ite  dirty  words  oti  tile  ballot."' 

The  Riir^ian  pointed  out  that  it  reqtiirei!. 
!.  bit  of  cou''a£;e  to  enter  the  cuiiained  booth 
under  t)ie  e.ves  of  all  tlie  locul  oflUials. 
'•.VatnrKllv.  tnev  don't  t'link  you're  goint; 
!!i  ttie.'-e  to  write  a  poem  (>1  praise."  he  sniti. 

What  v.oi.ild  happen.  I  nJ.'-:°d  m.v  Rus-Kinn 
'rienci.  if  a  person  refused  to  vote— it  l':e 
•<iniply  stayed  home,  or  went  fishing. 

'"11  you  don't  vote,  yon  might  start  luniii- 
proble-us."  he  said.  "Vou  might  not  lie  able 
to  get  a  iie^'.  apartment.  Your  kid  migln  not 
^et  inio  ui;lrer.'ity.  You  niit;ht  not  get  :« 
promf>tioii  pi  work.  You  niii;ht  I'tve  .stMiic 
T-ouhie  with  your  telephone." 

TicM  Is  v.'hv.  my  friend  explained,  he  is 
always  c:irefui  to  play  his  part  in  tiie  iarce. 
He  gets  rp  early,  swallows  his  self-respect, 
iiod  f;(.es  to  his  local  polling  place.  He  gets 
his  ballot,  tolds  it.  and  drops  It  strfiight 
into  the  ballot  box  v.lthtu't  f  ;;'ai>ce  at  Die 
curtained  booth. 

■Sonieho.v  tlio.  ho  doe."  noi  ;i!t!i!-:  ihesiM'a- 
i'u.n  »--  -or'-  iiimiy. 


THF    rOLKLIFE   FESTIV.\L  ON   THE 
MALL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANfK 

OF   OHIO 
I.'^:   IKL.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNi ATIV.'.S 

Thursday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mi".  Speaker,  the  nmUi 
annual  Festival  of  American  Folklife  be- 
gan yesterday,  June  25.  on  the  Mall  be- 
tween the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  festival  will 
run  until  June  29.  and  again  from  Julv 
2  to  July  6. 

Tlie  theme  for  this  year's  festival  is 
"Old  Ways  in  tlie  New  World"  and  will 
offer  glimpses  of  culture  that  many  of  us 
would  otherwise  not  see.  I  would  like 
to  insert,  for  my  colleagues'  information, 
part  of  a  brochure  published  by  the  spon- 
soring Smithsonian  Institution.  Division 
of  reforming  Arts.  Director  Ralph  Rinz- 
ler  and  his  division  are  to  be  congi-atu- 
luted  and  thanked  for  their  hard  work 
and  dedicfition  in  making  this  year'.s 
event  po.ssible. 

I  would  aLso  like  to  remind  Memljeis 
and  their  staffs  that  a  free  v.eekday 
lunch  hoiu"  shuttle  bus  is  available  to  take 
people  to  tlie  festival  grounds.  Marked 
"Festival."  the  bus  will  i-un  mi  Jmie  25, 
26,  and  27,  and  July  2  and  3.  On  the 
House  side,  it  v.ill  leave  from  the  Metro 
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bus  .stop  on  Independence  Avenue  In 
front  of  the  Longwortli  Building,  roughly 
on  the  half  hour.  12:05  p.m.  to  1:35  p.m. 

The  fe^tital  bus  v.ill  retui-n  from 
MonicneiU  Circle  on  the  Mall  on  the  hiili 
hour  from  1  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Six-aker.  I  urge  m^'  colleai;iies  t.t 
do  moie  titan  drive  past  the  festival  on 
their  v  iiy  liotne.  and  let  their  curlo.sit.' 
get  the  best  of  tlun:— tliey  will  be  veil 
rewarded. 

The  short  portion  describing  the  festi- 
val fullow.s: 

ftsnv.»i  in  Am- r.ic*r»  F^<-;.KLi!  t 

0!d  vvay.<;  in  tiie  New  World  brings  i..- 
Lether  American  ethnic  coniniunitles  and 
llieir  t<.,uUlioiial  countcrjiarts  from  the  OUi 
'Vorld.  Tn  l!<7;j.  J.ipai>.  lebnnon,  Gei-mai"  . 
Italy.  Paiiiiini',  Mexico.  Ghana,  Jamaica 
Haiti  iivKl  more  ih!<ii  12  Ainericaii-e'.!i:.tc 
^ro'.p-  V;,-. e  hern  iii'-itecl   to  participate 

Native  \n)erioaii'-  shows  t'ne  cultural  hie 
oi  the  !ir.»i!  AineriCiins.  'I  nl.s  year  the  six 
•lation.s  o>  il.t  Iroquois  C'oniederacy  wiU 
piiriicipiie.  Iti  197ti  more  tl.an  one  do^eji 
tr'be-5  i!oi>i  •throuLlioiii  tlie  nation  •■ill 
come   to  ihe  Biceiilenitlal   Festival. 

Worici!.;-  Aiuciicai;'-  e\pU -res  the  trartiii.m-. 
oi  v.ork  in  Ajuenca  and  ilio  inide,  skills  and 
!oie  of  worUinp  peoijle.  V.'oi'.ier.-  in  Tr.'ms- 
porta'io!!  liom  the  rank-  til  raiiroadf.-^. 
truck  dvivfvs.  beaiare'.s,  air  tratt-c  coniroile'-s. 
nircraii  and  po^'-ibly  .«hip  a.wj.enibly  wM-ker-" 
will  piirtkipate.  Iti  lt»7f>  over  110  unions  niti 
or>.;iiiiiza' u<ll^  v.iil  be  invited  to  parlicipai4- 

Rc>^ioi;al  AinericKiit.  demonstrates  how  the 
region  in  wivich  Ameiicans  live  lias  coi'- 
trlbnted  to  our  liXe  slvles.  In  ll»75  mi-.-ic 
cookery  and  crafts  that  are  indigenous  to 
Coastal  Cilitoriiia  aiul  (he  Northern  PUii-.v'- 
v.ill  be  ff  aluvod. 

Family  Folklni-e  locii'.es;  on  four  a'-eo'- 
common  to  r!1  lamiiy  llie — family  eiipr**- 
sions,  family  loods,  travel  ^ames  aiid  fam- 
ily histories.  Tlirough  photographs,  home 
movies  and  oral  histories  entire  ifitiiil;. 
groups  can  hliare  their  styles. 

Children's  Area  is  the  place  v. here  cliU- 
dieii  will  demonstrate  fneir  ov.  n  culture  t-u 
parents.  This  will  include  the  games, 
rhymes,  son^is  and  crait,~  with  found  objects 
that  have  {.rown  out  oi  their  e.^iKM-ieiice. 

1975  PRl.SENT.\TIONS 

Tlirougii  the  efforts  Oi  field  workers  trav- 
eling thousands  of  miles,  interviewing  thou- 
sands of  candidates,  what  is  presented  at  tlie 
Festival  is  a  vivid  testimony  to  the  dlversit.v 
and  creative  dynamism  of  the  traditioival 
American.  A  partial  listing  of  ihe  plnnneji 
1976  pro-eiitatii'Ps: 

Craft  i 

Japoi'e.se  flo.-  er  aii-aiigiii<:.  -Japanest-  stitcl.- 
ei'v,  Japanese  ribbon  crait.  ■pillow  baskt' 
weaving,  sweet  gra«s  baskets,  liay  tvvLstiiig. 
oak  splint  baskets,  cheese  making,  sUtei 
work,  milling',  Lacro.sse  stick  making,  boatt 
making.  Kenie  cloth  veaving,  kite  makiiic 
rope  tricks,  corn  husk  :ioIl  makinj;.  SicUiiin 
puppetry,  gviliar  mni  iP'-.  and  Pi'mfji 
making 

C(.lchritiiOiu> 

Iroquois  •<><  iuls.  Natsu  Mat^v.ii.  Gernin!> 
wedding.  Hi.fluh.  Saiixt's  Day.  ai-d  C'nrniiial 
Paneme''.''>. 

-l/ctsjc«/  iiiftrtt  tp.e^is 

Gerinaii  i.coordion,  hammered  dulcimer 
thackbretii.  ?iiher,  bras*^.  violins,  broom 
playing.  s;iv»-  playing,  tid'  bii/uq.  nay.  rebarb. 
darbukkah.  Iroquois  water  drum,  koto,  Taiko 
dntm.  flute,  ba.ia  sexto,  jarana.  prjia.  and 
<liil;armii 

.^■(f t^rc  Al'' crif-u r. .<. 

The  IrfKii'os  ConfederaCv :  Sloliav.lc,  Cay- 
uga. SentTii.  Onondaga.  Oiieida.  and  Tus- 
corora. 

Cotintfics 

Jiipau,  '.eiianoa,  Germany.  ItuJv,  Panama. 
^!;•^io<>.  G>'ii  .:'.  f-nd  Jamaica. 
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rood 
Marakout  bread,  kbubz,  corn  aoup,  niotlil- 
tsukl,  sushi,  ecppole.  calzone.  bratwurst.  fly 
bread,     pasta,     carlmouola,     cbJchas,     mid 
tamales. 

Workers  in  trannportation 
Transportation  songs,  workers'  narratives, 
lashing.   spUtlng.   suitchiug.    sisnaJing,   re- 
pairing, and  assembly. 

Regions 
Coa.sial  Ciilifornia,  Northerii  Plains:  Xorth 
Dakota,     .South      Dakota,     Koijraskn.      and 
Kansas. 


CORPORATE  PAYOFFS   AKD 
AMERICAN  COMSUMEK 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

Ol     MKUICAX 

IN  XHt  HOUSE  OP  RLPRESLNT  ATIVi.S 

Thursday.  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  fije  aitention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  editorials  that  appeared  in 
the  June  23  Lssue  of  Business  Week  re- 
garding corporate  payoffs  to  foreign  of- 
ficials and  the  American  consumcis" 
reluctance  to  bu.v  capital  good.^. 

I  believe  that  the  editors  of  Bu.sines.s 
Week  have  made  two  ver.v  valid  noint<=. 
One  is  their  observation  of  the  strategic 
shortsightedness  of  corporate  payoffs 
•  abroad  and  the  second  Is  the  farslghted 
Intelligence  of  the  American  cson-unici 
in  making  purchasing  decisions. 
The  Ut.i.v  AMtnuANs 
Tlie  leni;the!)tnp  ll.-t  or  US.  corporal i>ii.. 
Involved  in  some  kinti  of  pajclf  to  forelgTi 
officials  or  political  parties  is  awarnlng  sleifal 
that  should  not  be  ignored.  It  Indicates  thai 
something  Is  seriously  WTong  with  the  way 
at  least  .some  American  executives  have  been 
approaching  the  problem  of  doine  bu^^ine.-^ 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  Is  not  fashionable  these  da\s  to  argue  in 
terms  of  ethics,  but  the  fact  remains  thai 
brit>ery  is  clearly  an  ugly  thing.  It  cannot 
be  Justified  on  the  cynical  groiuids  that  in 
some  countries-  it  is  the  la^test  way  to  pex 
what  you  want. 

If  the  moral  argument  does  not  carry  con- 
viction, busiuessmeu  sliould  cou.sider  the 
long-term  consequences  of  engaging  in  dirtv 
practices  overseas.  The  painful  admissions  of 
such  companies  as  United  Brands,  Gulf  Oil 
and  now  Northrop  provide  amir.unition  to 
the  Increasingly  vociferous  critics  of  multi- 
national corporations.  At  the  same  time,  they 
breed  suspicion  and  hostility  to  U.S.  btishiess 
•tooad.  Long  after  the  U.S.  public  has  for- 
eotten  about  Northrop's  payments  to  two 
Saudi  generals,  Arab  nationalists  will  re- 
member them. 

There  is  a  limit  on  what  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment can  do  in  cases  of  this  sort.  Tlie  Secu- 
rities &  Exchange  Commission  has  raised  the 
question  of  whether  its  disclosure  require- 
ments apply  to  United  Brands'  payments  to 
the  president  of  Honduras,  but  a  broad  dis- 
closure T\ne  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
enforce.  The  solution  must  come  from  the 
corporations  themselves. 

It  is  time  for  tlie  top  management  of  US 
companies  to  establish  a  single  standard  of 
ethical  behavior  for  thcli-  executives,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Competition  should  be  in  terms 
of  product  quality,  price,  and  financing— not 
m  the  purchase  of  local  poliiician-s.  Each 
company  must  look  past  short-term  profit 
to  the  long-term  results  of  coi-niptlon. 

In  many  areas  overseas,  an  American  busi- 
nessman can  tak*  off  bia  Jacket  and  tie.  Rfe 
should  always  remember  to  keep  h:^  niorals 
buttoned  up. 
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Tki;  Wary 

Econcniic  forecaster 
l:ii:e  of  treating  tlie 
Riariontite.   Pull    tlie 
LTedit,  and  you  can 

Bui  this  year,  as  ilje 
1  >in  and  incomes  bcgl; 
is  not  jumping.  A  car 
country  shows  Vna 
■.\:)jin    lnfI;it:o:i.   aiicl 
ploymeut    ip:uo  4j). 
need-,  ij  it  he  is  .!ot 
yiodt:  off  the  reuU!  co 

This  is  healtliy,  Ii  _ 
•".ill  nc!  come  oul  of  il:. 
l.he  Jt(30o  ai;U  go  iiiio 
Th  Consumer,  signed, 
by  wiifit  he  has  been 
ilau-  aij.jiu  ni,i'-.ii._'  i 
Will  v.rtut  valiie  ]\ir  hi 
IJid  wiicily  lor  gooui  ir 
■;irnai  I'f  .••horiri2:ei>. 

riie  d.ii;ger  is  tha*.  i 
reed    i-i    ^ivina    liini 
eiioumi   1  )  pj  oiuol;:  r    h 

It  is  Ugmacant  that  th 
con?u;-.)tr  is  h;j)d:,;g  b 
auios,  boiii  vi^al  to  iLe 
ilK'  problem  .sums  to  t 
of  niortpanc  nioiu-y.  Ii; 
i.a.;  no:  yt  i  oHercd  a  ; 
cur  that  cau  turn  tiu 

Tlic  chaile-ige  to  l>i 
alicrtd  will  be  lo  give 
mevciianciise  he  vants 
righi.  This  will  take  am 
and  etTe.  U.e  inarkeiii 
t)U:ifiiei,s  iliiii  quietly  : 
t;rc:ti  infiiiion.  When  t 
juuip,  thfii  the  buslne 
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CON-SUMER 

often  make  the  mi.— 

isumer  as  a  mindless 

iiring.s   of   income   or 

cc^iiil  on  iiim  to  Jump. 

ece.s!iion  reaches  boi- 

to  rise,  tlie  coi;suin^r 

1  .'-urvey  around  the 

s  '.vary,  still  worried 

:i    iitraid   of  munn- 

ioi  buying  whut  lie 

lahiiig  out  lo  sr.atoli 

ai  lers. 

utans  tl\;it  i:-!.;  NnUon 
v^orst  re>?esb:on  since 
iioaicr  violent  bo.im. 
scalded,  and  shaken 
irough,  will  lie  cau- 
;  I"  univiuneiiij.  !;:• 
ia<;iey.  He  \U11  .i-' 
he  -.Laii-.i.i'atU  l(y  tiio 
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UNIQUE  P.\TKIOTI  : 
FERED  BY  ARI\I^i 
SONNEL 


HON.  CLAUD  I  PEPPER 


OF  no 
i.\   illr:  HOUSE  OF 
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Thursday,  Ju 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  ., 
patriotic  service  offer 
botla   retired   and 
Forces  personnel  stains 
to  a  nation  rich  with 
age  of  selfless  dedicatil)n 
securit.v.  America  Is 
recollection  of  the  less 
only  as  strong  as  its 
and  women  who  are 
collective  character. 
to  remain  ever  vigil 
needs  of  these  indivldijal 
my  colleagues  and  to 
resolutions  recently 
Florida  Chapter, 
sociation  and  Miami  _ 
abled  American  Vete 
these  remarks: 

Resolution   N^ 
Wliercas:  With 
bers    of    the    Disabled 
South  Florida  Chapter  , 
reduce,  or  eliminate.  Ion 
benefits  or  privileges  to 
dependents  have  been  en 
their  services  to  our  Ni 
and 

Whereas:  Use  of  Depar 
crated  commissaries  hav_ 
eluded  In  the  'frlnse  bene 
tivo  duty  and  retired 
those  who  have  been  ..., 
Incurred  in  linc-of-dxity 


p<  r. 
ret  r 


Of  REMARKS 


.iir.try  \.  \\\  uol  siic- 

;iat    he    waiit.s    l«sr 

c.i.;.  .mcady  upiurji. 

two  areas  where  the 

tk  arc  hou-i^iig  ant' 

•..•oi.ij..iy.  In  houfint'. 

price  a:;cl  high  civi 

aiu-ji,  the  inciusiry 

iiailer,  more  eiliciom 

oker.^  in.o  buyer.';. 

iiip.ss   i:i   the  perioil 

the    consiuner    tlie 

prices  lie  considers 

ri  product  plannin-, 

;,    two    branches    of 

lopliicd  during   the 

e  cou.sunier  doesn't 

m;':i  mii-t. 
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sa 


ker.  llic  uniQuc 

d  oi;r  country  by 

duty   Armed 

as  a  testament 

r  aspect  for  a  herit- 

to  our  national 

ly  as  rich  as  its 

ns  of  history  and 

si|)port  for  the  men 

linchpins  of  our 

M  ndful  of  our  need 

to  the  changing 

's,  I  commend  to 

11  Americans  the 

by  the  South 

Diss  bled  Officers  As- 

Cl  apter  No.  IQ.  Dis- 

1  ms  which  follow 

c  .  1—1975 
increas:  iig  frequency  niem- 
iflcers  Association, 
l4irn  of  proposals  to 
e.stabli&hed  right?, 
hlch  they  or  their 
Itled  as  a  re.stilt  of 
^n  in  time  of  war; 


v.ar  niid    while  serving 
formed  services.  It  can  , 
hov;  disturbing  it  Is  for 
Ijeiicfit  to  learn  tl:at  sorl 
made  to  so  change  the  n 
and  operadng  them 
incur  .=uch   high   operati 
would  be  forced  io  clo.se 
suit  of  no  loufecr  being  li 
il.e  piiro'.i:;  on  a  mutu.i 
and 

Wijcrca-.:  Such  ilosi.jt  .^ 
ueilo:,.<-,  mo^t  ur.fnvorabic 
duty,  retirees,  un'l  especi 
or  with,  physical  dlsal 
who  depend  iipcii   the 
help  vlieiit  beat  inllj'iip.i 
enlisted  iv.en  serving  in  tl 
C-r.-iwing  ivso  of  Food  Sia 
i';e  coninii.';.-!ir!ii>b  i-^  evitl 
!c-.-ci.,  to  whi;--i    L-;ne  ot  tii 
rvctiiord:  anU 

Wicreas:    Co.i'eiition 
l^aviiifj   rc:>c)ipcl   rompar.i 
pav    and    tiu'.t    therefore 
connnissaiies.  along  viui 
!:ii*  can  be  jusiined  i.s  i 
If   accepu-.I    i'    becomes   , 
plac'iig,  thoic  v.ho  are  ca 
no  saTrifi.-'e  of  life  or  lim 
Asnerici  tinoa  an  equal 
••■ho  render  patriotic  duty 
to  making  tiie  supreme  s 

Wherea.s:  I.o.ss  of  ronnni 
be  morale   destroying   for 
cludu!  as  a  'fringe  bene: 
their  contract  for  employ 
they  entered  the  mllltarv 
this  benefit  would  be  at 
iiienr.  Certainly  it  is  a  .... 
resentment  and  bitterness 
loss  of  confidence  in  tlie 
".•h6  direct  our  country's 
Lo.ss  of  morale  by  those 

forces,  upon  whom  v.e 

of  our  Nation  may  very 
price  to  pay  for  the  saving 
involved. 
Therefore  be  it  re.solvcd 
We,    the   members   of    „ 
Ciiaptcr.    Disabled    Office^ 
regular  meeting  assembled 
do  ciiil  t)pon  our  fellow 
tiouHl  A.ssoclaiiou   to  s 
tiiat  tlie  commissaries  _,,_ 
partment  of  Defense  shall 
operation  on  a  basis  that 
to  ba  efhciently  operated 
will  assure  iliem  to  be  o 
other  off-base  retail  and 

lishments.  By  good 

ward  to  their  patrons  bei  i 
Uie  lowe.st  possible  cost.  T< 
quested  that  this  Resolutiofi 
and  favorably  acted  upon 
liie  National  Executive  Cc 
abled  Officers  Association, 
olution  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  United  States,  the 
and  Chairmen  of  the 
Comniiiiee,  the  House  and 
Ser\ice.'.  and  Veterans  Aftai 
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Sec;  etary 
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uent  of  Defense  op- 
been  for  years  In- 
its'  extended  to  ac- 
•^onnel,  including 
•ed  for  disabilities 
during  periods  of 


Resolution  No. 
Wliereas :  Each  new  day  , 
the  attention  of  members 
American  Veterans  furthei 
posals  to  reduce,  or  ellmli  ate 
earned  right,  benefit  or  pi 
members  of  the  uniformed 
active-duty,  or  retired  fro^i 
has  been  entitled;  and 

Whereas:   Commissaries 
changes  have  been  for  veari 
'fringe-benefits'  extended  tc 
letired  personnel  by  the  .. 
services  of  our  country.  It 
turbing  to  learn  that  strong 
made  to  so  change  the 
them  that  they  shortly  inc^r 
crating  costs  as  to  price 
»  competitive  position.  Hes*lt 
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n  one  of  the  uni- 

e  isUy  be  understood 

those  enjoyhig  this 

lis  eff'orts  are  bcin'.- 

thods  of  financing 

they  will  shortly 

ig  costs  that  the-- 

he  doors  as  the  rc- 

a  position  to  icrva 

iy  profitable  b.i;.:-; 

would  result  In  ic- 

to  tho.se  on  ac!:vp 

ly  those  retired  for. 

Aging  retiiw- 

Cf^nniissary  store.    ;,. 

.ill  be  one  wiili  ;■;•. 

e  lower  pay  gracU^. 

lips  by  tho.".e  u.  i:.t, 

<  life  of  the  povert' 

patrons  h.ue  b3ei) 

hr.t    military    pa- 
inty  with   civilia:; 
di.scontinuance   of 
ther  'fringe  bcni.- 
ther  true  or  vrilid 
nofiicr  excu.se   f..;- 
ed  upon  to  m,i].r> 
lii  the  .service  lU 
ooting  with  tJv.r, 
hat  can  easily  leaci 
rifice.  and 
is.'-iry  privilege-  rai) 
those   it   was   ii'- 
t'  for,  as  parr  n< 
emploj^ent  at  the  iiu\c 
service.  Denial  oi 
best  a  disappoint - 
br^ch  of  faith.  Onlv 
^an  result.  Further 
1  Jadership  of  tho.-- 
destiny  must  re.suU. 
k'ing  in  our  arnirVl 
dep^id  for  the  defense 
■ell  be  too  high  a 
of  the  few  doll-i: 
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tbat: 

Soutii   Picric!;! 
Association    jii 
in  Miami,  Floridu 
m  :mbers  of  the  na- 
up  >ort  our  position 
operated  by  the  De- 
be  contlnuecl  in 
wUl  permit  them 
a  manner  that 
coihpetltivo  with  ail 
<  bain  store  estaij- 
we  look  for- 
best  served  at 
this  end  it  is  re- 
be  presented  to. 
without  delay,  by 
of  the  Dis- 
dopies  of  thlsRcs- 
The  President  of 
of  Defense 
Appropriations 
he  Senate  Armed 
s  Committees. 
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eems  to  brint;  \o 
of  the  Di.=;ablea 
reports  of  pro- 
some  hard- 
vUege  to  whieii 
service  whether 

or   veteran  of 


nd  military  ex- 
included  in  the 
active  duty  and 
mpitary  and  naval 
s  now  most  dis- 
eflforts  are  beini; 
mai|ner  of  financing 
such  high  op- 
tlfemselves  out  of 
of  such  clo.s- 
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ings  would  react  most  unfavorably  on  both 
iic^ive  duty  and  aging  retirees  who  depend 
ii|>on  the  coramlssav.v  stores  to  help  them  beat 
i'.tlation.  Many  of  thete,  especially,  the  lower 
.'•ade  enlisted  men  and  the  older  low  grade 
.••'irees  litiiig  on  fixed  incomes  will  find  it 
•  iiii'd  to  make  ends  niet't.  Grov.inc:  use  oi 
f-iK'rt  Stanip.s  at  Departineut  of  Dcfc-n.se  Co'«- 
ni.ssH.r'.es  is  indicative  of  the  almost  pov- 
I  r:."  levels  to  v.hich  fronie  have  been  forced. 

•>Ahereas:  Contention  that  since  militar\ 
!<ay  lias  reathed  coknparfibiUty  with  civilian 
jiH>  and  that  discoiitimtauce  oi  commissaries, 
along  -with  oiher  fringe  benefits,  cau  be  Jtisi  i- 
fsed  is  neither  true  or  valid.  If  accepted  it 
becomes  another  rei-son  for  placing  the  dis- 
abled veteran,  nnd  n'.l  veterans  on  an  equal 
looting  with  those  in  civilian  (»eciipations 
who  have  reiuiered  uo  pp.triotic  duty  to  their 
Nation.  It  is  morale  destrojing  lor  those  for 
whom  it  was  a  'fringe  benefit'  Included  in 
their  contract  %vith  the  military  at  the  time 
they  entered  the  service.  At  Jn-st  it  i.s  a  dis- 
appointment, at  worst  a  breach  of  faith.  Oidy 
resentment  and  bitterness  can  result.  Fur- 
ther loss  of  confidence  in  the  leadersliip  of 
tho.se  who  direct  the  countrj's  destiny  must 
result  If  these  to-called  'fringe  benefitF'  are 
taken  away.  Loss  of  morale  by  those  serving 
In  our  armed  forces  who  are  charged  witii 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  might  very  well 
be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  i<t  tl>e  saving  of 
the  few  dollars  involved. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  titai : 

We,  the  meniber.s  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Chapter  No.  10,  Miami,  Florida.  In 
regiUar  meeting  assemt>led  do  call  upon  our 
companions  in  the  D.A.V.  to  support  our  po- 
sition that  tlie  Commissaries  and  ExchaugeF; 
operat«d  by  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  continued  In  operation  on  a  basis  that  will 
permit  them  to  be  efliciently  operated  in  a 
manner  that  will  assure  them  being  competi- 
tive to  all  other  off -base  retail  and  chain 
BtCM«  establishment*.  By  good  management 
we  look  forward  to  their  patrons  being  best 
served  at  lowest  possible  cost.  To  this  end 
It  is  requested  that  this  Resolution  be  pre- 
sented and  acted  favorably  upon  at  both  the 
Department  of  Florida  and  tlie  Nai  ional  Con- 
vention.^. 

RESOii-rioN   No.  3—1975 

■Wliereas:  According  to  statistics  piibllf-hed 
by  the  tXnited  States  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, eflfectlve  as  of  June  30tU,  1974,  there 
were  approximately  1.167,000  veterans  of 
America's  wars  and  armed  conflicts  residing 
In  th©  State  of  Florida.  This  places  the  State 
as  being  eighth  in  ranlt  of  aU  the  states 
Insofar  ns  the  numiier  of  veterans  livitig 
within  its  boundaries  i.«  concerned.  Of  the.se, 
wartime  service  is  reported  mimerlcallv,  as 
follows: 

257,000  served  in  the  Vielnam  Era. 

248,000  served  in  the  Korean  CoufUct. 

582,000  saw  service  in  World  War  n. 

71,000  served  in  World  War  I. 

It  is  further  disclosed  that  Florida  ratiked 
fifth  in  total  expenditures  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  education;  sixth  In  number 
receiving  compensations  and  pensions  at  the 
same  time  being  fifth  In  expenditures  for 
sttch  compensation  and  pensions;  and 

Whereas:  Having  a  Representative  of  Con- 
gress, dedicated  to  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  disablhty  retired  and  of  the  disabled 
veteran  as  well  as  those  of  all  veterans,  their 
dependents  and  survivors,  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  on  the  part  of  such 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  who,  with  their 
families,  comprise  such  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Florida:  and 

Whereas:  At  the  present  time  not  a  single 
niemijer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Florida  is  Included  in  the 
membership  of  the  27  member  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Con^mittee. 

Nov.-  therefore  be  it  resolved  that: 

E\'ery  effort  be  made  to  secure  comment  of 
a  I  least  one  of  the  Florida  members  of  the 
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Hotise  of  Representatives.  Congress  of  tb* 
United  States,  to  seek  early  appointment  to 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  best  interests  of  those  who  have 
patriotically  served  our  Country  in  times  of 
armed  conttict  may  be  protected.  Such  serv- 
ice cannot  help  but  be  of  benefit  to  all 
ciii/*ns  of  Florida  and  of  the  United  St-ates 
but,  will  al?o  reflect  most  favorably  to  the 
prestit;e  of  that  Member  of  Congress  v.ho 
voUtnteers  to  accept  this  added  responsj- 
bilitv:  Now 

I'.iereiore  be  it  furtliev  rcrolveti  tliat: 
Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  l>e  fori<  ardcd 
to  earl)  of  the  Congressmen  represemiug 
Fioiida  districts  with  request  that  the;,  ad- 
vise ol  their  availability  and  willingness  to 
serve.  Copies  shall  be  made  available  to 
Chairmen  of  concerned  Congressional  Com- 
mittees; to  other  veterans  groups  locally  who 
can  lie  encouraged  to  support  the  purpose  of 
this  rewJlt'tion.  Also,  copies  shall  be  distrib- 
ul-td  to  other  Chapters  of  the  Dit-abled  Of- 
ficers Assoclaiiou  operatliig  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  to  the  National  Cottmirndor  of 
Disrt'jlcd  Officers  Association. 

Hcsoix-Tiort  No.  4-  197f> 
V\  Ucc'ts;  I'herc  is  an  immediate  iiet'd  to 
provide  relief  for  those  disabled  veterans,  and 
disability  retired  officers,  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survitors,  who  are  dependent  on 
Competj&ation  and  or  Disability  Indemnity 
Compensation  (DICi  and  who  bate  had  the 
purchasing  power  of  such  compen'.,atiou  dol- 
li«-r  iui'iher  reduced  by  continued  i"acreases  in 
the  cost-of-living.  Liifct  previous  adjustment 
whtch  look  place  May  Fhst,  1974  has  been 
v.ipt-d  out;  and 

Whereas:  Legislation  hut;  now  been  intro- 
duced into  both  the  House  arid  the  Senate 
Ol  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
is  de&igued  lo  provide  needed  cost-of-living 
increases  in  compensation  payments  also.  In 
Die  payments.  One  is  that  Introduced  by 
Congreseman  Ci.  V.  (Sonuy>  Montgomery, 
3-d  District  Mississippi  on  April  10th,  1975. 
It  is  identified  as  IIJl.  5903  and.  Senator 
VttiH«  Hartke,  Chairman,  Senate  Veterans' 
Affaiis  Committee  has  introduced  another 
Identified  as  S-1597,  and 

Whereas:  Both  of  these  bUls  have  been  in- 
troduced becatise  of  the  awareness  at  tbe 
tirgent  nec-d  to  extend  compassionate  relief 
to  those  entitled  to  benefit  from  Compensa- 
tion payments  and  DIC.  Tbere  bemg  smne 
differences  In  the  Increases  requested  and 
the  benefits  Included  between  the  afore- 
laeiHioned  House  and  Senate  bills,  and 

Whereas:  It  is  our  belief  that  the  House 
bill  provides  certain  Justifiable  increases  In 
ijeuefits  it  is  m-ged  that  &-1597  will  be 
amended  to  provide  that  all  benefits  pro- 
vided m  the  bill  will  be  increased  by  14  per- 
cent. This  is  proposed  in  spite  ol  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Veterans  Adminl£trati<m 
tiiat  Compensation  and  DIC  pa^'ments 
.should  be  increased  by  only  5  percent.  Their 
attitude  is  In  Hue  with  President  Ford's  re- 
cent declaration  that  raises  in  federally  sup- 
port«d  benefits  must  be  held  to  a  5  percent 
level,  and  that  new  programs  should  i)e  ciu- 
talled; 
Now,  tlierefore  be  it  resolved  that: 
Soutii  Florida  Chapter,  Disabled  Officers 
Association  sliall  continue  to  support  efforts 
to  bring  about  increases  In  Cwnpensatlon 
and  lu  DIC  payments  whenever  Uicreases  in 
the  Cost-of-Llvmg  Index  indicates  that  such  ■ 
coinpensfttoiy  payments  ore  not  keeping  up 
with  higher  living  costs.  Our  national  Dis- 
abled Officers  Association  is  hopefully  re- 
quested to  supftort  otu-  position  as  exprt-^.^ed 
In  llii£  resolution:  and 
Now  be  it  further  re.solved  tliat : 
Thanks  of  otu*  membership  be  extended  «• 
both  Congressman  Montgomery  and  tlie  co- 
spon.sors  of  H.R.  5903,  and  to  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  and  the  co-sponsors  of  S- 1597,  espe- 
cially do  we  •■,  kh  to  recognize  and  thaii!i  Sen- 
ator Rlcliard  (Dlck>  Stone  of  I-'orida  for  his 
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having  co-sponsored  S-1597.  Copies  of  this 
resolution  to  be  distributed  as  deemed 
desirable  pnd  ncce.s.sa'-y. 


KtsoLi..ii'>N  No.  5  — U'7.'' 

Wliereas:  Lack  c^f  adetjiititc  dei.Uti  caif. 
including  lack  ol  dcnttires.  where  needed 
can  impair  health  and  coniribnte  t<>  nee'i 
for  extensive  medical  heultU  cure:  and 

V.'hereas:  Due  to  economic  conditions  t>i - 
v'citid  their  control  many  di-sability  ■  iu-Lir.t- 
Of-Duty  ■  retirees;  and  disabled  veterans  wlu- 
are  receiving  compen-saiioii  payment  through 
the  Veterans  Administrfition,  are  !i\:iig  on 
the  ooro.erli'ic  c>l  poverty  in  these  dayt  t.t 
inflation.  Alsc>,  included  .ire  the  dependejiis 
fMkd  survivor.s  e)i   these  •.tterans:  and 

Whereas:  It  )s  ixiiccd  tiu.;  the  aloremei»- 
t'.oned  disabled  veterans  have  sacrificed 
grewtly  in  the  f~ervice  of  tiieir  country  and 
have  by  tiie  di-sabilitiet  incurred  in  such  serv- 
ice been  prevented  from  acciuiring  means  to 
permit  them  to  be  as  sell-sustaining  as  they 
would  have  been  had  they  not  suffered  haud- 
iCHiXi  'in-liae-ol-duty',  consequently,  they 
find  themselves  without  the  means  to  p«r- 
chaoe  adequate  needed  dental  care  for  eiihei 
ihem&elves,  those  dependent  on  them,  or 
their  survivors;  and 

Whereas:  Exlstivij,  laws  are  so  wriiten  ««  iv. 
make  It  practically  impossible  for  the  afore- 
said disability  veterans  to  receive  proper  den- 
tal care  at  any  government  facility,  included 
beUig  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals  and 
Clinics;  Department  of  Defense  Installations: 
and  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pitals and  Clinics.  Lack  is  further  com- 
IMuttded  by  Champus,  and  Medicare  restric- 
tions: Now, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that: 

South  Florida  Chapter,  Disabled  Omcer.<. 
A.'ssociation  declares  it.seU  to  be  on  record  e'> 
desiring  full  dental  care  to  those  veterav.s 
who  have  been  retlrod  for  physical  disabiuty; 
those  who  are  receiving  compensation  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  service-con- 
nected di-sabiUties;  also,  for  their  dependents 
and  for  their  stu-vivors  who  are  receiving  or 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  either  pensions 
or  Disability  Indemnity  Compensation  (DICi 
payments  by  reason  of  their  relationship  t-o 
the  aforesaid  disabled  veterans  c^  the  uni- 
formed s^vices.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Chap- 
ter's membership  that  any  future  legislation 
to  rectify  the  present  lack  d  dental  care  must 
Include  necessary  funds  to  assiue  availability 
of  space,  manpower,  and  equipment  and 
should  not  lie  on  a  restricted  'as  arallable' 
basis:  Now 

Be  it  further  resolved  thai : 

The  national  Disabled  Officers  Association 
be  urged  to  accept  the  purposes  and  pro- 
posals made  within  this  resolution  and  adopt 
them  In  their  efforts  to  secure  revisions  of 
old,  or  adoption  of  new  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  distributed  to  our  Ploridn 
legislators,  and  to  our  National  Commandei 
with  request  for  distribution  on  a  uatioiir.I 
scale.  Also,  copies  will  be  made  available  Il-i 
distribution  to  local  veterans  groups. 

Resoltttion  No.  6-1975 
Wl\ereas:  Continued  rtductious  in  henllii 
care  at  facilities  operated  by  Department  oi 
Defen.se,  and  at  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Clinics  and  hospitals  provide  ample 
evidence  that  these  "irlrige  Ijenefits'  are  being 
drastically  reduced  and  eliminated  Insofar 
as  both  the  'llne-of-duty'  disability  retiree 
and  his  depeudeiit  and  or  survivor  is  con- 
cerned; and 

Wliereas:  At  tbe  time  of  entry  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  complete  health  care,  avail- 
able at  these  faculties  in  case  of  disability 
retirement,  was  held  out  as  an  added  Inducel 
ment  for  etitry  into  service,  or  later  for  con- 
tinuing on  acti\e  duty.  Included  was  care 
for  dependents  and  survivors.  Withdrawl  of 
such  health  care  can  ea«;lly  be  ctuisldered 
ns  lielrp  a  "uietn-li  of  fuitb";  aid 
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Whereas:  Our  defense  structure  Is  prl- 
marUy  founded  on  buman  beings  and  for 
th»m  to  see  those  who  have  served  honor- 
ably and  who  ha\-e  suffered  disabilities  In- 
curred 111  Une-of-duty",  denied  the  complete 
!;«-l'h  caro  held  out  to  them,  their  depend- 
ent-, and  survivors,  as  a  fringe  benefit  can- 
jioi  iieip  but  be  destructive  of  morale;  and 

Whercis:  Delivery  of  good  health  care  de- 
r'nt!^  viton  adequate  trained  and  dedicated 
nimipower.  adequate  facilities,  modern 
•■quiymiiit.  and  medicines:  and  providing  for 
these  Is  dependent  upon  the  Coniress  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  appropriate  fu.ids- 
now 

Therefore  lie  ii  re.^olved : 
South  Florida  Chapter.  DisHbl;-d  Officers 
Association  hereby  goes  ou  record  as  oppos- 
ing any  reduction  in  health  cnre  for  disabil- 
ity retirees  from  the  Armed  Forces,  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors,  as  authoilzed  for  de- 
livery to  them  at  any  facility  coming  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and/or  the  United  States  Public  Healtli 
Service  Hospitals  or  Clinics.  AH  concerned 
should  be  made  a^are  of  the  fact  that  vrhere 
existing  laws  do  not  so  provide  for  It,  dellverv 
of  health  care  to  the  disabUitv  retiree,  de- 
pendents and  survivors  must  be'made  obliga- 
tory and  not  be  subject  to  "as  available'  re- 
strictions. Provisions  for  adequate  fundinc 
to  be  Included;  Now 

Be  It  further  resolved  thp.t : 

Disabled  Officers  Association,  through  it.s 
National  Commander  shall  be  Informed  of 
this  resolution  by  being  supplied  a  copy  of 
same  and  that  they  be  requested  to  adept 
Its  provisions  as  a  mandated  goal  of  the 
Association,  takinjr  all  possible  steps  to  bring 
about  the  proposals  and  actions  recommend- 
ed therein.  In  turn  they  plan  to  circulate  the 
resolution  to  the  membership  in  lt«  entirety 
Copies  of  this  resolution  will  be  distributed 
to  nmda  members  of  Congress.  Copies  wlH 
be  made  available  for  distribution  to  local 
Teterans  groups. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  HEALTH 
GROUPS  OPPOSE  REGISTRATION 
OPMEREX 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  Nrw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Thursday,  June  26.  1975 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health 
Research  Group  and  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  i&sued  the  following  state- 
ment and  thought  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  Member.s  of  the  House. 

Mffcs 
The  imported  fire  ant,  which  Infests  ap- 
proximately 126  mlUioA  acres  In  nine  south- 
ern states,  as  far  north  as  North  Carolina. 
te  a  major  nuisance  pest  bec-iuse  of  its  sting. 
but  Is  not  an  agricultural  pest.  It  does  little 
damage  to  crops,  although  the  threat  of  its 
sting  interferes  with  baud  labor  la  some 
crops  and  its  mounds  may  damaRC  aaricul- 
tural  machinery.  o      b  '^"^ 

In  the  early  laeo'a  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciuture  carried  out  a  program  to  eradicate  the 
are  ant,  utUizlng  non-selective  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  dieldrin  and  hepta- 
chlor.  The  adverse  environmental  impact  of 
these  pesticides  was  so  severe,  however,  that 
xheir  use  was  precluded  except  In  very  re- 
stricted situations.  Since  its  introduction  In 
1962,  Mlrex  has  been  the  pesticide  of  choice 
for  control  of  flre  ants. 

In  1967.  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  re- 
quested the  NatiMial  Academy  of  Sdence.s- 
National  Research  Council  to  review  the  Im- 
r^'"'^f^  *°*  program.  The  final  report  of 
tne  NA8  conunlttee  questioned  the  feaslbUlty 
of  eradicating  the  fire  ant  and  suggested 


further  research.  la 
foUowing,  large  scale 
carried  out  in  Georgia 
sippi.  These  trials  ind! 
was  not  effective  for  . 
does  provide  control  of 
Indeed,  experience  lias 
tion  is  rarely  fea-^lole 
except  in  isolated  ioca 
demons  irated     import 
lecliiiicn;  problems,  i 
C'l  ovaia'jlf*  sir.-vev  a:;d 
ir.r.i'iior    iheir   eliectux 
the    DeparimeuL    ol'   At 
and  rejected  eradia.Uoi. 
the  126  niiliion  inffrsted 
Ileal  alternative."  The 
I  lie  InaljiUly  of  the-  sta\ 
train  fluiiiiciiilly,  on  pr 
becuuse  questions  were 
answers  concernli;g  the 
seals  u.se  of  pe.sticiaes 
(trSDA  Statement  on  tl 
Index  Control  11/12,  71 
1971,    therefore.   USDA 
oradlcatiou  v.as  no  long* 
Pedtral-.State  Cooperail 

On  March  18,  1971, 
ibCrntioij.'i  of  Mirex  on  t 
dence,  primarily  from 
ccrning  the  effect  of 
and  on  animals  raised  se 
the  .safety  of  continired  • 
ucts  containing  Mirex." 
Order  of  the  Adminlst 
The  evidence  included  i 
live  effect.s  in  rats,  and 
mice  as  well  as  pr 
toxic    effects    on    Juven 
pecinlly  .shrimp   and 
the  N.xtiojinl  Can.-cr  Ins 
identified  Mirex  rs  a 
rats.) 

The  inr.t-er  of  cancel 
ferred  to  a  sclentilic 
the    request    of    the    .. 
Chemical  Conip.iny.  Tlie 
Mires  Advisorj' 
1972,  recommended 
Istration  of  products 
labeling   restrictions    to 
menial  coniaininatlon. 

On  June  30,   1972, 
Allied   Chemical 
of  Mirex  pesticides,  but 
prohibiting  all  aerial 
in  coastal  counties,  and 
ctnlons  on  or  near 
lakes,  swamps,  ponds, 
and  heavily  forested 
tions  of  registered  Mire 

other  areas  were  , 

equipment  whlch'could 
liver  the  rceommendetl 
control   program  has    , 
USDA  each  spring  and 
strlctlons  were  Imposed. 
On  April  4,  1973.  EPA 
Ing  to  determine  whether 
Mirex  should  be  cancelet 
purpose  of  the  hearing 
whether  widespread   and 
nized  practice  Involving 
generally  en  use  5  unreason 
on  the  environment,  as 
eral  Insecticide.  Funglcld 
Act.    In    answering    this 
other  questions   were 
chemical   properties  of 
sistence,  mobility,  and 
ceutration.<;.   the   ha?ards 
hazards  to  the  euvironni" 
ards  to  aquatic  life,  and 
weighed  the  benefits  arlsl 
Mirex.  Tlie  heiiring  had 
over  a  year  when  USDA 
cellation  of  the  program 
of  EPA  restrictions  on  _, 
iJig  the  program,  Agrlcult 
said  that  the  ants  "coul< 
catcd  with  only  negligible 


t  le  three-year  period 
e|adication  trials  were 
Florida,  and  Missis- 
ated  that  Mirex  ba;r 
er  idication  although  i« 
he  imported  fire  ant. 
shown  that  eradicfi- 
any  insect  problei'i 
ions.  The  trials  al.so 
operational     and 
icllidin  ;  the  inadequ:tcv 
leCpLtion  methods  to 
le.'-';.    'J'hu.s.    in    U»7I 
■ictilturo    coU'iideiP'! 
of  tlie  fire  ant  Ironi 
teres  a.5  "not  a  prac- 
cislon  was  based  on 
to  .•supporu  the  pin- 
enw  of  logistics,  and 
raised  that  requiied 
'ffcct  of  auch  a  larj^e 
u  tac!  environment. 
i  In;ported  Fire  Ant 
)■  8.)  As  far  bade  as 
lad   concluded   that 
an  objective  of  the 
e  Control  program, 
cancelled  the  res- 
grounds  that  "evi- 
e  laboratory,  con- 
Mlif-x  on  human" health 
ous  questions  abou  t 
~e  of  pesticide  prod- 
(Determlnation  and 
tor,  May  3,   1972.) 
Ignificant  reproduc- 
ln|ltictlon  of  tumors  In 
n  of  exceedingly 
le    crustaceans,   es- 
.s.    (More  recently, 
itute  has  pcsitivoly 
car  inogen  in  ntir-e  and 
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vlrcnment."   This 
apparent  reversal  of  USD  i 
supported   by   the   U.S. 
riculture"s  own  evideii'.-e 
the  National  Aradeiny  ol 
Ing  into  tlie  probieni.  or 
t!ie  Mirex  Art\i:,(;ry  C>.inii 
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minimize  environ- 
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innounced  a  hear- 
the  registrations  of 
or  amended.  The 
was   to  determine 
commonly  recog- 
the   use   of  Mirex 
bie  adver.se  effects 
^fined  by  the  Fed- 
,  and  Rodenticldc 
question,    several 
involving   the 
rex  such  as  per- 
po*ential  for  biocon- 
to  man.  and   the 
especially  haz- 
rhether  these  out- 
ig  from  the  use  of 
in  progress  for 
nounced  its  cau- 
33teusibly  because 
ai|)llcatlon.  In  end- 
re  Secretary  Butz 
be  totally  eradi- 
effects  on  tlic  en- 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  „, 
I  submitted  a  statement  ,.v. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Di/i 
and  Harbors,  concemini :  1 
sion  and  hurricane  stu<  y 
Island  area  of  BroolUso: , 
I  am  deeply  concenu  d 
action  contained  in  th  > 
and  I  strongly  beheve 
madequate  response  to   .. 
community.  Unless  the|e 
resolved,  I  will  be 
any    fmther    authorizs 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  r,  ,__ 
statement  for  the  RecoJ) 
Statement  of  Hon 

As  the  Member  of 

the  communities  of  Coney 
Beach,  Manhattan  Beach 
deeply   concerned   about 
tions  contained  In  the  rev^ 
has    been   stibmitted   by 
Division  Engineers  to  the    . 
neers  for  Rivers  and  Harbo  -s 

The  Issue  of  hurricane 
beach  erosion  control  foi 
communities  has  been  a 
for  many  years.  Various 
posals  have  been  circulate* 
pa.st  fifteen  years,  vet  no 
has  been  made. 

Three  years  ago.  on  J_ 
gether   witii  many  other 
commiuiity.  I  testified  at 
held  at  the  New  York 
time,  we  expressed  our  „„ 
tli©  dual  purpose  plan  and 
seawall  which  was  proposed 
hattau  Beach  part  of  the 

I'm  sorry  to  learn  now  . 
Engineers  has  not  adequat 
self  to  tho  objections  whicl 
raLsed  at  that  time.  By 
a  more  acceptable  means 
tection,  and  by  retaining 
tive  features  of  the  orlt. 
Corps  ha.s  shown  both  a 
tiou  and  an  unv.illinguess 
tively  with  tlie  criticisms 
over  three  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a 
build  and  protect  the  beajli 
steps  to  limit  the  damage 
canes,  and  I  want  to  go  c. 
porting  the  goals  emlxjdied 
Engineer's  rejwrt. 

Uafortuuaielj-,  however, 
is  an  Uiadequate  answer  to 
commiuiity.  There  are  areas 
meudatlons  aie  defective,  f 
issues  can  be  resolved,  I  w 
to  oppose  any  further 
project. 

(1)  The  Corbin  Place  „.^. 
and  will  have  a  deleterious 
residents  of  Manhattan  Bearh 

The  Corbin  Place  groin 
enunost  groin  along  the  C 
It  Is  presumably  Intended 
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sion  of  the  beach  by  causing  the  build-up  of 
band.  This  groin,  hov.cvev,  will  not  serve  that 
function  since  the  pi-  ;  iliiig  littoral  drift 
is  from  east  to  wes;. 

What  would  bappeii  v.ere  this  groin  to  bo 
built  Is  that  instetid  of  l;elplng  the  Coney 
Lslai.d  Beach,  it  would  accelerate  its  ero- 
fclon.  Specifically,  tiie  groiii  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  n'l  eddy  on  the  '.western  side, 
which  would  result  in  V,\c  rapid  erosion  oX 
the  adjoining  Ijeachfront  and  a  concentra- 
tion of  pollutants  on  Hie  Western  .side.  This 
Js  precisely  what  happened  on  Fire  Islamt 
and  the  Harnpions  stiver  groins  were  put  in 
ihei-e.  The  impact  ou  the  beaches  has  l>eei! 
nothing  less  than  disastrous.  In  addition  to 
being  ui\necessar\',  the  corist ruction  would 
have  a  deirinieutnl  impact  ou  Mtuiintiiui 
Beach. 

The  neighboriiood  has  been  the  si^e  <.4  a 
great  deal  of  major  coiistntction  in  the  past 
few  years.  F.irther  disruption  because  of  the 
trafiic  and  noise  which  vould  be  crertiea  bj- 
the  project  must  be  avoided. 

In  the  long  run,  I  ain  opposed  tf>  the  pliic- 
ing  of  what  would  amount  to  a  fishing  pier 
immediately  adjacent  to  a  residential  street. 
Tlie  groin  would  necessarily  cause  an  enor- 
mous leap  ill  the  use  of  the  street,  and  public 
facilities  would  not  be  .tble  to  handle  the 
increased  demands.  There  i.s  no  stieet  park- 
ing permitted  on  Corbin  Place,  and  public 
tran.sportation  is  already  hard  pressed  10  pro- 
vide .service  to  tlie  area. 

(2>  Tlie  West  37th  Street  Groin  would  be 
an  ecological  and  eiivircnnicntal  disrtster  for 
the  commujiity. 

The  fact  is  that  lite  Sea  Gate  Beach  i'~ 
eroding  much  faster  than  the  other  beachc; 
along  our  ehorelines.  The  Corps"  own  report*; 
indicate  that  this  erosion  Is  due  to  tlie  iij- 
terruptiou  of  the  littoral  drift  of  stmd  west- 
ward along  the  sottthern  shore  of  Long  Is- 
land. The  Breezy  Point  Jetty,  together  with 
the  existing  groins  along  the  Brighton  and 
Coney  Island  Beaches  are  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  problem  and  there  has  already 
been  considerable  flood  damage  in  Sea  Gate. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  640  ft.  groin  at  West  37th  Street 
would  greatly  speed  up  this  erosion  and 
would,  within  a  short  time  -wipe  out  no  I 
only  the  beach,  but  many  of  the  homes  In 
the  community  as  well. 

(3)  The  effect  of  the  groitu-  on  tlie  quality 
of  the  water  i\\  both  Sea  Gate  and  Man- 
hattan Beach  has  not  been  studied.  Recent 
reports  by  the  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment have  indicated  that  bathing  is  "not 
recommended"  along  a  substautial  portion 
of  the  shorefront.  Without  the  benefit  of  a 
complete  scientific  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
groins,  two  assumptions  can  be  mp.de:  1)  the 
Corbin  Place  groin  will  catch  the  pollutant 
outfall  from  Jamaica  Bay  and  trap  It  along 
Manhattan  Beach  and  2»  that  the  West  37th 
Street  groin  will  catch  the  outfall  from  the 
New  Tork  Harbor  causing  imaccepable  pol- 
lutant levels  along  the  Seagate  beaches. 

Both  of  these  conjections  must  be  rejected 
out  of  hand.  Tlie  community  will  not  tolerate 
any  steps  which  will  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  pollution,  and  unless  It  can  con- 
clusively be  determined  that  the  groins  will 
not  cause  an  increase  in  pollution,  then  the 
plan  will  continue  to  be  unacceptable. 

These  aspects  of  the  groin  structure  ha\e 
not  been  thoroughly  evaluated.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  Corps  did  not  subject  this 
proposal  to  testing  at  the  Waterways  Ex- 
periment Station  in  VicUsburg  before  com- 
pleting Its  report.  The  potential  damage  that 
might  result  from  the  constiticcion  of  the 
groins  is  so  great  that  the  project  must  not 
go  beyond  this  point  without  rigorotts  te.stlnp 
and  extensive  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the 
terminal  groins. 

(4)  Reeommendatioiis. 

The  proposed  West  37th  Sireet  groin  should 
be  located  at  Norton  Point.  It  should,  In 
effect,  be  desigi-.ed  to  preterit  '.X)th  erosion 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  polltttion.  It  seems  to  ine  that  this  dual 
purpose  apiiroach  would  serve  the  entire 
area  oy  both  improvhig  water  quality  along 
the  entire  shorefront  and  protecting  the 
beach  from  further  erosion  in  Sea  Gate. 

a  he  Corbin  Place  groin  should  not  tje  built. 
It  wottid  have  a  negative  impact  on  both 
the  quality  of  the  community  water  and 
would  create  an  eddy  on  l!.->  western  side 
which  v.ould  make  Bay  One  of  Brigntoii 
Beach  uiiu.sable  aiid  would  rapidly  erode  ihe 
newly  filled  in  beach  at  that  loftitioti. 

It.     f'l-.P.R     t.NVIItONMVrfTAI.     Frtrciv,     Ol-      ill*-' 
I'SOPOStD    Bl-i-OF.  r 

Pdinfaivpit  111  of  the  report  sunej)  tiju'  the 
riredg'iif  -<^-r  oench  fill  would  lisve  dtrutlie 
iinpRc's  on  the  bottom  dwelling  or  benthic 
life."  Tl-e  report  goes  on  to  state  fuat  "At 
this  :  iire  there  is  insufficient  ii.formaliou 
avai!«bU'  to  accurately  determine  tl«e  extent 
01;  degree  of  environmental  inijMtcts  associ- 
ated with  dredging  operations  in  liie  Easi 
Bank  .Shoal." 

1  submit  that  the  propc-std  method  of 
tlrcdgiiig  would  do  irreparable  damage  to 
tlie  beaihic  liie.  The  tiurbidity  that  would 
result  from  t'nis  operation  would  itot  only 
render  the  bettch  unusable  but  would  ruiu 
the>^e  invaluable  waters  lor  both  sport  and 
cof'tiievciHl  fishermen. 

III.    CONCLUSION'S 

.Vei'her  the  current  proposal  n<»-  the  jk's- 
slble  BlteruBtives  have  been  properly  studied. 
I.  therefoi-e,  ask  that  the  Board  of  Engineers 
lor  Rivers  and  Harbors  return  this  report 
to  the  Kew  York  District  with  instructions 
for  a  lull  study  and  report  to  be  made  on 
tht-  ioUowing  aspects  of  the  proposed  project. 

.1.  Aliertiative  methods  of  hurrtcaue  pro- 
tectir-u. 

2.  A  cr.niplpie  study  of  the  ecoiogiciil  and 
geoiojtioal  effects  of  the  f>ropo.sed  groins. 

a.  A  complete  study  of  the  ecological  ef- 
fects of  hydraxilic  dredging  on  the  East  Bank 
Shoal  and  a  detailed  report  on  alternative 
sources  for  fill  material. 

4.  Alternative  methods  of  restoring  the 
be»(h  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
lesisibiUty  of  a  feeder  beach  program. 

5.  The  redesign  and  relocation  of  the  pro- 
posed West  37th  Street  groin  to  Norton  Point 
.so  liiat  it  might  serve  to  improve  the  water 
quality  and  prevent  further  erosion  at  Sea 
Gate. 

I  thank  the  Board  for  the  counesy  of 
havinj,  extended  the  time  in  which  state- 
ments could  be  submitted.  I  hope,  however, 
that  .^e  dialogue  between  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers t.nd  the  community  will  continue 
durutg  the  future  consideration  and  study 
of  this  proposal.  1  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Invite  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  visit  niy  district  so  that  they  might 
see,  at  first  hand,  the  areas  which  are  "affected 
by  this  study. 

The  community  desperately  wants  to  re- 
build and  restore  Its  beaches,  but  not  at  an 
unacceptable  cost.  I  trust  that  the  recom- 
mendations v/hlch  I  have  made  and  the 
further  studies  which  I  have  requested  will 
assist  in  the  develc^ment  of  a  Beach  Erosion 
and  Hurricane  Protection  Plan  for  my  dis- 
trict which  I  w ill  be  able  to  enthttsiasticaUv 
support  when  it  comes  before  the  House  of 
Repi-esentalives. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEERS SUPPORTS  TRUCK  WEIGHT 
REDUCTION 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  FIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  Vj75 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlie  cou- 
-^  idem  tion  of  my  amendment  to  reduce 
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truck  weights,  to  be  offered  to  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Act  the  week 
of  July  8.  I  invite  the  attention  oi  oui 
colleagues  to  a  policy  statement  nr.ti 
po-sition  paper  t3.v  ti.t  American  Society 
oi  Civil  Engintev.s: 
Si/.-s    .^l\B    Vvtji.iir    of    Vr:u»ii.:'>:     I'mit. 

AlK>Ptr,D    B-,      BOA.^I     Oi      DiitK,TKi.\-.     0<  ;t>- 

i>ip.  30.   197-i 

Mnnv  of  om-  bridf,es  and  paveineiits  l.-t- 
no-.v  In  pcK>r  couditiru  and  inadequate  fi.: 
the  loads  the;  i  re  cprr\  ln<:.  A  complete  inven- 
tor;, of  all  cur  'iriciges  is  i-.ecej-snri,'  ar.d  thev 
must  be  riiicd  ft-r  S'llovaole  cfrrjing  capac- 
ity. States,  coiiuties  and  munioipRlitU-t^ 
intist  develop  uvrigraras  lor  maintaiuiug.  re- 
hnbiutaTing  and  upgrading  their  strticttire-- 
and  road'-.  An  e-.i-.lttt.tion  of  the  costs  o^ 
future  bridge  and  liiphway  mainienunce  :^ 
nece.stary  and  r.u  equitable  manner  -ti  fund- 
ing must  be  de-  iseti. 

Increases  in  vehicle  size  and  cm-  wcigiu 
limits  should  not  "oe  permitted  until  exist- 
ing .structures  have  been  inspected,  the  ef- 
fects oi  increased  vehicle  sizes  and  weigh  is 
on  bridges,  ppveruents  and  underground 
structures  evaluaied.  and  appropriate  im- 
provement progriii'f  and  capacity  postings 
are  intpleii.ented. 

St-i-S     AND     V,"l.I(;li.'^S     OF     VtinCL^S:     Poal.ION 

Pai'fr  Adoj  rtD  Bv  iii!-  Bo.Mto  or  DiatcxioN. 
0(  lui-.i.ii  1J>,  1974 

On  Decemoer  15,  196?,  itie  liation's  atteu- 
tUm  was  iocu-'-cd  upon  the  tragic  coUap-se  ol 
tlie  "Silver  Br.dge'  over  the  Ohio  River  ttt 
Point  Pieasaitl.  West  Virginia.  Porty-six  lives 
were  lost  in  this  ucrideni  which  caused  con- 
cern and  apprehension  regarding  the  safetj 
of  our  country's  highv.ay  bridges.  Ironically. 
at  aix)ut  the  time  oi  the  collapse,  the  powei- 
fiU  trucking  industry  was  lobbying  In  Con- 
gress lor  legislation  to  permit  larger  and 
lieavier  trucks  on  the  nation's  hight/tays.  The 
"Silver  Bridge '  collapse  created  an  vuifavor- 
able  climate  of  opinion  for  such  legislation 
and  the  trucking  lobby  temporarily  relaxed 
its  pressure  on  Congress.  Because  tlie  matter 
of  permitting  heavier,  v.ider  and  longer  ve- 
hicles on  our  roads,  streets,  highways  and 
bridges  has  such  serious  implications  in  re- 
gard to  public  .safety  and  the  public  purse, 
the  Structures  Group  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Section,  American  S6- 
cletj-  of  Civil  Engineers  has  prepared  this 
paper  on  this  important  question.  As  its 
name  Implies,  the  Structures  Group  consists 
of  engineers  trained  especially  In  structural 
engineering,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  In  the 
design  of  bridges  and  other  structures. 

BACKGBOUKO 

For  years,  the  trucking  industiy  has  advo- 
cated lepl.slaiion  to  permit  the  use  of  heavier 
and  larger  trucks  on  the  nation's  highwav.s. 
Partly  because  oi  the  collapse  of  the  "Silver 
Bridge"  and  Pret-ident  Johnson's  order  for 
emergency  bridge  Inspections,  together  with 
public  concern  aijout  bridge  safety,  aclloit 
on  such  legislation  was  temporarily  post- 
poned. However,  in  March  1968,  tlie  Issue  was 
again  raised  when  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation backed  the  proposal  for  Increases 
In  allowable  truck  si;«es  and  weights  on  our 
Interstate  highways.  At  that  time,  a  bUl  (S. 
2658)  to  permit  such  increases  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Maguttson  (D-Wash.t  but 
no  action  wa-s  taken  on  it. 

In  1969,  the  Federal  Highv  a.\  AdmiuLstrator 
testified  in  support  of  legislation  permitting 
increased  vcliicle  weight  and  width  limits, 
but  asked  for  a  three-year  delay  to  allow  time 
for  developing  new  safety  standards  and  to 
study  the  eifect,s  of  such  increases  on  the 
Intejsiaie  highv.ay  system.  As  reported  by 
Engli  leering  News  Record  on  September  11, 
1669.  the  co!-t  oi  upgrading  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem to  accommodate  the  larger  vehicles  was 
estimated  by  I  lie  Federal  Highwav  Adminls- 
iratii.'i   to  be  ^:m\  million.  This"  seemlnglv 
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low  figure  (•10.000  per  mile)  has  been  a  poiut 
Of  contention  among  many  engineers.  A  cou- 
wltant  WHS  retained  by  the  Hlghwav  R^seareh 
Hoi.rd  to  study  the  economic  effects  of  chang- 
iiK'  the  regiUatlous  to  permit  larger  and 
heavier  vehicles.  e  i    »  lu 

"»i  present,  the  results  of  this  study  have 
not  been  made  pubUc  and  no  further  vehlc- 
Khr  weight  bills  have  been  iniroduced  or 
::ie  now  awaiting  action  by   the  Conin-esf: 

VMder  Bus  Bill-  (H.H.  4354)    by  Uie  House 
nud  ihe  recent  revelation  thai,  almost  89.000 

^'L  m."*  fJ''"  **^-°**°  ''"■''^ec^  are  in  ciltical 
condition,  the  concern  of  engineers  with  the 
♦f.l  '^..  ?""■  '^■ehways  and  highway  .Mruc- 
tures  has  become  even  more  pronoumed 

Approximately  half  of  ihe  States  have 
statutory  limits  lor  axle  loads  in  excess  of 
rhc^e  allowed  on  the  Interstate  sy.tem.  Yet, 
with  few  exceptions,  our  hlghwavs  and 
*«Pldges  are  designed  in  compliance  with 
interstate  system  standards  and  to  a  creat 
extent  these  excess  loads  are  the  cause  for 
rtaf.  **^'^*'*'*ted  deterioration  we  witness  to- 

.„Z?!  '"'^"sslons  and  Congrcssioniil  hear- 
!l!^  *"  "ate  hare  ijcen  concerned  prhnarUy 
cvit^i  *  ****"**  *""  ">*  Interstate  highway 
lln^i^'y^  "''''"  P^'-<=«'ntagc  of  the  total 
ength  of  streei-s,  roads,  and  highways  in 
our  country.  ^Vhere  AASHO  design  load 
limits  are  still  adhered  to,  how  wUl  the 
heavier  vehicles  affect  our  already  overtaxed" 

H^i?,^!?  *''*l  '■*^*^*  *^*  ^^  "'^Oer  the  Ju- 
rl«Uctlon  of  state,  county  and  cltv  admin- 
istratlons  after  these  vehicles  e.Mt  "from  the 
interstate  highway  system?  For  examole 
«,me  400.000  bridges  e.xlst  in  our  co  ftry 
Which  were  built  prior  to  1935.  They  were 
^e^^ied  for  lighter  vehicles  than  those 
siL^n  t>,^  use.  They  cannot  be  e.xpected  to 
BiiBtaln  the  hea\1er  truck  loading  proposed 
without  extensive,  and  expensive^  streS 
enlng-where  this  is  in  fact  at  aU  possible 

What  WUl  be  the  effect  of  heavier  vehicles 
whi!5^f^"'^«"  underground  utility  systems 
Ti^^fln*'"^''  ^^^  *^'*^  **'  the  street 

N«f^.?  A..*^®  underground  systems  of 
oT^Ji^  City  comprise  some  62.000  miles 
of  major  electrical  llneR.  about  7,800  mUes 

m.S!f  ^*V^'  *°**  '"™*  ^  ™"«s  of  steam 

IS^  l^'  ■"*»»»y«-  »««»  other  services 
Many  Of  these  eervlcea  ar«  old.  e.=.pecially 
the  gas  and  water  mains,  and  could  bTdam- 
•eed  by  heavier  traffic  >oadlng.«.  These  aue«- 

not"'h^„"^*^^P"''>^  ^'""^^  «"«  ^*^e 
not  been  adequately  studied.  The  fact  that 

wlm2'^;!?f>,'"'''^  ^  *^'*"<=''^  coition! 
Ill  24.000  of  these  on  the  Pederal-aid  high- 
way  system,  makes  it  even  more  Imperative 
that  we  comprehensively  examine  ^  ^ 
tern  and   determine  the   effect  of  heavlM 

^^^  ^  *^**  '*'"°^«'  «»«  «««<=*  o* thi 
^5^  '^^'^f'^^  ^  aUowable  vehicle 
Wrights  on  bridges  »iU  be  explored  hi  more 

commiojf  or  existikg  aanKSES  iJt  the 

TTMXTES  BfATXS 

PT^id^^t  T,f  **"•  "^"^'  ^''"Se-  collapse. 
President    Johnson    established    the    T^fc 

^dfon  t^***  V^^  conducting  a  nation^ 
study  on  the  safety  of  bridges.  This  com- 
mlttee.  chaired  by  Admlnis^ator  Brtdw"l 

brtd-  .*,'!£*""*i"  '^  ^"^  the  statuT  of 
bridge  safety  and  Included  a  brldce  inven- 
tory.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to^  fSS 

ton^;j:?*"**7u  """^  ''"y  agencies,  as  well  as 
toU  road  authorities  and  ralh^onds    reauUt- 

inspection  programs  and  hiventory  data  of 
br  dge  components,  pyom  the  wJpo^  to 

flee  of  Planning  of  the  Department  of  T>anR 

bridges  exist  that  were  built  prior  to  in^ 
of  Which  363.000  are  located  on  V^fmty.  ^J 
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ondary  and  rural  roods 
000  highway  bridges 
country. 

As  nieuUoned  before. 
Task  Force  eucoiuaged 
bridges   luider  their  ji 
most  Statey  rcp<irted  in 
meet    lUe   ronipitiion 
1.   1970  lor  bridge  i 
diU    not.    Therefore,    th 
itiHiea  to  July  1.  1972  1 
dfr    Fetlejul    rcpliuciue- 
any  fiwo  all  bridges  mu 
by   .July    1.    :97.j.    Furilf 
iHOk    of    Jimdtiisi,    son! 
bridgf s  may  not  receive 
■nie.-^e   stniuLure.s   ^eldoi  i 
nianitcn''uce  and  many 
A  frightcniij^   aspect 
fur  bridges  is  that  n 
tloiis  of  structures  are  ..i 
amples  of  the  hlddeti  p 
terlonited     .■tructnriU 
bridge    .slabs    tovercd    b\ 
miiuiTp  cTa<:k.s  in  .steel  .s 
possible  .sources  of  fatigk 
reduction  in  cross  sectlo; 
bers  caused  by  hidden  ( 
maintenance  and  safety 
the  deterioration  of  our  , 
three  principal  defects  us 
crackin?.  scalins;,  and 
the  moti  serious  and 
control.  Spalling  is 
solutions    wljich    ix,.., 
cracljs  and  pores  in  the 
the  reinforcing  steel.  tl„ 
bond  between  tlie  steel 
weakened  deck   then  be^ 
more  susceptible  lo  failun 
ing.  To  subject  our  bridg 
lug.  before  the  spalliug 
would  be  extremely  dang= 
public.  It.  .should  be  noted 
over  tlie  past  '20  vears    v 
composite  construction 
lighter,  more  flexible  sti  ^ 
concrete  det  ks.  This  more 
siruction  appears  to  show 
erated  deterioration  on 
The  true  physical  co 
must   be   deternuned   ^ 
heavier  truck  loadings 
evaluated. 

MAiNri-.NANcr 
The  cost  of  maintaining 
way  system  and  the  older 
systems   is   a   critical 
State    and    highway    „, 
squeeze  e.xperlenced  by  n. 
greater  demand  for  services 
major  factors  affecting  the 
tain  highways  adequately 
mated  that  between  1973 
cost  $6  billion  per  year  to  n 
streets.    Significantly,    the 
maintaining  the  43,000- 
highway  system  when  co^j 
at  96.400  per  mile.  Highway 
only  recently  realized  the  t- 
tenance  programs  they  face 
to  15  percent  of  they  budg« 
for  mahitenance.  TWay.  the 
ments  spend  about  30  perci 
may  be  considerably  higher 
heavier  truck  loadings  are 

CONCiUSlOU' 

Many  of  oitr  bridges  aiic 
now  in  poor  condition  and 
the  loads  they  are  cam-lng 
larger  and  heavier  vehicles  , 
a  complete  inventorj'  of  aU  u 
mast  be  rated  for  allowable 
iiy.  States,  counties  and 

develop  programs  for  u 

itPtlng  and  upgrading  theii 
roads.  An  evaluation  of  the 
ture  bridge  and  higliway 
essary  and  an  equitable 
mot  bo  devised. 
Though  mai;y  factors   v.  11 
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President  Johnson's 
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caused  by  salt 
through    small 
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progressively 
under  truck  load- 
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rt  has  been  estl- 
and  1985  it  will 
roads  and 
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■long  Interstate 
ted  is  estimated 
(  epartments  have 
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At  one  time.  10 
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1  luch  less  for  the 

Pfjposed.  We  need 

ir  bridges;  they 

carrying  capac- 

mui  icipalities  must 

mainlining,  rchabil- 

structures  and 

eal  costs  of  fu- 

mal  itenance  is  nec- 

ma^ner  of  funding 

affect  the  dc- 


inaiiy  of  you  here  today 
time  li.steiifd  to  the 
within  my  district  foi 
over,  and  with  even  gr 
liave  watched  tlie  ecoii 
problems  of  our  coimtiy 
ingly  as  u  result  of  this 
believe  something  must 
are  ways  to  provide 
petitive  to  crude  oil 
then  means  should  be 
port  this  growth. 
If  we  could  identify  a 
First.  Uses  a  fuel 
the  United  States  to 
our  energj'  needs; 

Second.   Converts   thai 
major  losses  into  any  o 
now  use; 

Tlilrd.  Makes  tliese  fut, 
ing,  thus  saving  tlie  cost 
fuel  experienced  when 
tants  out  of  flue  gas; 

Fourth.  Gives  tlie  fueL 
types  of  equipment  we 
major    change — ^from    „ 
utilities,  to  industry,  and 
ing. 

And  if  these  fuels  can 
through  our  present 
distribution,  then  I  believ 
on  our  way  to  energy 
to  an  end  to  the  ecox. 
which  the  uncertainty  „, 
energy  has  brought  about 
years. 

According  to  one  of  m 
there  is  an  opportunity 
tliese  things. 

Mr.  Alwin  B.  Newton  is 
pert  in  my  district.  He  is 
president  of  the  York  < 
Warner,  having  retired 
been  concerned  with  i 
and  what  we  have  been 
throughout  most  of  his  ^^ 
He  was  a  founder  of  tlie 
Solar  Energy  Society  in 
charter  member.  He  is  ac, 
energy  field  still  and  has 
expert  before  committees 
gress.  Recently  he  has  ! 
force  of  the  Governor's  . 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
tant  to  several  State 

ergy  matters.  He  is  a 

a  major  university,  and  a 
at  least  three  otliers 
matters.  ' 

Mr.  Newton  recently . 
energy  crisis  is  really  a 
is  not  a  shortage  of  all 
cific  ones.  There  is  an 
for  many  decades, 
What  we  have  is  a  grow 
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o;)|j-;rtunities  for  better  fiianai;emeiit  of 
ll-.fse  resources.  The  United  States  ha.s 
irioro  fossil  energy  th.'.n  other  nations. 
On  coal  lesevies  are  \irtuall.\  untapped. 
l.\  i.eiixs  of  cnergj',  they  ?.epre.'eiit  many 
T-.uies  the  world's  total  oil  iV;erve.s.  Get- 
t '  <  ife  this  coal  out  of  t !\t  feroiind  and  using 
if  without  polkitatits.  and  doing  .so  eco- 
tioiiiically  and  efTicieiULv.  provide.v  some 
cu  our  greatest  oppoitiuiities.  Opportuni- 
tiei.  for  ne-v  businesses  of  the  type  that 
can  again  make  the  Uniied  States  a 
world  leader  in  eneigj  production,  per- 
haps even  an  entifiy  exiwrter.  according 
to  Mr.  Newton. 

A  known  process,  called  'micronation" 
ol  coal  could  make  the  United  States  r-.s 
self-.siififtcient  as  I  have  just  described, 
and  it  can  do  so  quicker  r-nd  at  less  cost 
than  anj-  other  known  solution  lo  the 
problem. 

Anj'  type  of  coal  can  be  reduced  eco- 
nomically to  a  unifoiTit  microscopic 
,'hape  m  the  micron  or  submicron  size. 
At  the  same  .time,  all  th.e  incombustible 
materials,  such  as  dirt  and  ash.  and  all 
the  sulfur  can  be  removed.  The  process 
which  can  dot  this  was  developed  in 
Europe.  It  is  called  the  Ilok  process  and 
it  is  nou-  available  in  the  United  States. 
The  process,  accordinf;  to  Mr.  Newton. 
Is  the  breaking  down  of  all  the  mem- 
branes in  the  coal  to  a  particle  referred 
to  as  a  "fossil  cell."  Ui3on  burning,  the 
products  of  combustion  gasify  com- 
pletely, leaving  no  char  or  residue. 

Not  only  is  such  micronated  coal  clean 
burning,  but.  even  more  important,  the 
fine  paiticles  can  be  combmed  v.ith  hy- 
drogen to  make  a  gas  ahnost  exactly 
the  same  as  natural  gas,  or  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  crude  oil.  So  coal  can  give 
us  our  gasoline  and  our  fuel  oils.  The 
coal  itself  can  be  burned  in  fuel  Injected 
engines  like  railway  diesels,  or  trucks- 
even  in  fuel  injected  pleasure  cars.  It 
can  be  used  to  make  other  hydrocarbons, 
manj'  now  m  short  supply. 

Even  more  quickly  the  fine  pov,  der  can 
be  used  as  a  colloid  in  oil  and  gasoline. 
Forty  percent  of  such  powder  would  al- 
most immediately  save  40  percent  of 
these  fuels  now  in  short  supply,  and  per- 
haps more  because  the  heat  values  would 
be  raised  by  the  pix^euce  of  the  coal 
powders. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Newton  the  powders 
can  be  briquetted  for  steel  making  in 
lieu  of  coke.  Tlie  pow  der  is  so  fine  and 
pure  that  it  has  become  a  low-cost  source 
of  carbon  black,  and  a  low-cost  activated 
carbon. 

Recent  data  shows  the  entire  process 
to  be  more  efficient  both  in  the  use  of 
energy  and  equipment  than  other  meth- 
ods of  coal  liquefaction  or  gasification. 
It  may  well  obsolete  the  processes  cur- 
rently being  researched.  Further.  I  am 
advised  the  capital  cost  for  the  process  Is 
far  less  than  for  the  other  processes. 

Mr.  Newton's  woric  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Solar  Energy  Utilization 
of  the  American  Society  of  Heating,  Re- 
frigerating and  Alrcondltioning  Engi- 
neers, has  convinced  him  that  solar  and 
nuclear  energy  may  eventually  be  the 
source  of  most  of  the  Nation's  energy, 
but  these  methods  do  not  offer  the  Im- 
mediate solution  which  this  coal  process 
does. 
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He  belittes  our  sieat  cor.l  rcsenet. 
coupled  with  this  process  could  give  us 
not  only  what  we  have  been  looking  f  or— 
a  competitive  substitute  for  gas  and  oil — 
but  ak-o  a  way  for  America  to  emerge  as 
the  gieate.«t  fuel  Nation  of  the  world, 
by  .suppljing  low-cost  feedstock  of  hy- 
drocarbons to  our  vast  chemical  indus- 
tries, pj'oducing  ultra  low -cost  activated 
taibou  for  the  Ireatnieut  of  our  riiinking 
w  aler  and  our  lakes  and  streams,  produc- 
iiiK  Aa'vt  amounts  of  lower  cost  electric- 
it.,  and  improving  our  steel  making  proc- 
e:^se^.  Mr.  Newton  believes  we  can  prac- 
tice tonser"atioii  of  material  by  getting 
iticrc  ut^eial  products  out  of  the  mateiial 
V  f  mine  £:nd  more  power  out  of  the  coal 
v,e  bi.rn  and  also  do  such  things  as  pro- 
duce tot -cot-l  pure  rarbcn  for  medical 
use. 

Mv.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Newton  is  correct 
in  'nls  evaluation  of  the  Ilok  process,  tlien 
I  bfliot  e  the  process  could  be  a  very  real 
aiisrter  to  tlie  energy  problems  facing 
this  Nation. 

Ouf  ouvrent  energy  situation  requires 
the  y.in\e  kind  of  national  concern  we 
sliot\  for  other  pressing  problems  and  I. 
for  one.  would  like  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  begin  immediately  an  in- 
depth  study  researching  the  potential  of 
this  teclmology  and  the  possibility  of 
providing  Federal  a.ssistance  in  tlie  form 
of  grants  or  low-intere.st  loans  to  further 
develop  tlie  process,  if  it  appears  that  it 
is  l>nsible. 


A  CRITIQUE  ON  THE  LINOWnZ 
REPORT 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK   FLORiDA 

i:.    IHD.  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  June  2G.  1975 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  thne 
when  we  in  Government  are  carefully 
reassessing  the  extent  and  direction  of 
our  international  involvements  with  an 
eye  toward  fashioning  an  up-to-date  for- 
eign policy,  relations  with  our  bretliren 
in  Latin  America  loom  large  as  a  priorltj* 
i<isue  for  our  comitrj-  over  tlie  next 
decade. 

While  bettering  imderstanding 
throughout  the  hemispliere  is  in  our  best 
interest,  v.e  must  be  mindful  that  om- 
heritage  of  freedom  and  equality  is  not 
compromised  by  overaealously  persuing 
detente  v.ith  nations  that  view  personal 
liberty  as  just  another  cheap  commodity. 

A  leading  spokesman  in  Miami's  Cuban 
community,  Dr.  Ricardo  Nimez-Portu- 
ondo,  has  offered  a  thoughtful  critique 
of  a  report  recently  released  by  the  Com- 
mission on  United  States-Latm  Ameri- 
can Relations.  Prepared  tmder  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  the  repoii 
recognizes  the  need  for  upgrading  ties 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  a  con- 
clusion we  can  all  support.  Dr.  Nunez,  ia 
remarks  prepared  for  an  Inter-American 
Conference  sponsored  by  Florida  Inter- 
national University,  is  however,  ex- 
tremely critical  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
(Hnmendation  that  relaxed  relations  with 
the  Castro  regime  should  be  one  of  our 
priority  interests.  I  cf»nmend  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Nunez  to  my  colleagues  and 
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to  aU  -^aicTicaii;-  v/ho  bold  i;i:;nan  dig- 
nity as  the  bottom  liiu-  of  our  i.-iterna- 
tional  iuvolveincnl^; 

A  C?.xiioit  O:  uii  Li.M.ir^  H;:eo?.: 
(P.v  D: .  'Ric.'.r'lo  Ni'^'e^-P:.!*  iiondot 
I  v'i-h  ;o  fxp'fs-  my  JLt.."-:  profouv.d  g.-;'ri- 
tud<"  to  Fiorich  I'lternatioii,";  University  f(-t 
allov.iup  nu-  tlii,'-  luutire  opportunity  tooRer 
my  vii'v-  ox\  the  i-opcrt  p.-eparcd  by  the  prc"- 
tieiou-^  CV.-r.uni'.'icn  ou  United  Si.ttcs-Latiii 
Ameriri'i  reV-'tt'iv  U>^'h.  Sol  M  t.lMowi':' 
hefidf- 

A^  Ml  ArneTic;  ...  li  i-o  parciciilarl'-  gr.;tif>- 
ivg  to  share  in  :i  disoii^sion  of  such  crucip.l 
a  luptc  lor  i).e  ftirure  of  t>ur  Couiury  beiore 
such  di.siiiigi'i'-hed  guests. 

I  w...-  r-pecihcBUy  s-.-ked  tc-  aua'yie  the  vva- 
nil'i«io>. :-  cc.viciuslcrs  reg&rdirig  Cuba  and  in- 
deed cliey  aie  v.crthy  of  pre'^entaf  ion  find  in- 
tense Pua'.ysis  before  this  audlenr*. 

B'.U  I  find  that  to  accitrately  dlsci'ss  Ciilw 
in  tic  oontexi  of  tl^e  report  I  must  first  ad- 
dre.ss  myself  to  the  ba"-it  pri)iciples  outlined 
by  tlie  commi.^sion  concerning  the  United 
Statf-'  global  international  policies  and  their 
ppplicaiiou  to  Lfitin  America  In  general. 

As  i)pfit=  a  report  prepared  by  any  group  of 
ont.staiidiiig  internationalists  I  read  page 
after  page  with  the  utmo.st  absorption,  care 
find  perception  that  I  could  possibly  summon. 
I  tnen  proceeded  to  consult  my  impressiouF 
not  only  with  other  resjiected  fellow  Ameri- 
cans but  also  vith  Cubans,  Latin  Americans 
in  general  nnd  even  various  good  friends  frorn 
several  we.^teru  European  nations. 

And  we  perceited  the  Commissions  mes- 
sage. 

V.'e  perceived  tliat  its  primary  couclusiou 
v.as  iliat  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  putting 
into  effect  chaugts  in  United  States  policie.c 
that  v-/oiUd  bring  about  a  totf.lly  new  Ameri- 
can approach  to  inter-American  relations. 

We  percei\ed  the  Commissions  belief  that 
tills  new  approach  should  be  based  on  the 
realization  that  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  attempt  to  Isolate  the  Latin- 
American  and  Caribbean  nations  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  .  .  .  That  It  must  recognize 
that  each  nation  in  the  region  is  diiferent 
.  .  .  with  diverse  interests  and  goals  .  .  .  and 
that  as  such  they  hate  the  need  to  find 
multi-faceted  answers  to  the  problems  that 
beset  them  from  nations  other  than  the 
United  States. 

We  perceived  the  Commission's  conclusion 
that  any  new  approach  would  have  to  be 
based  ou  the  proposition  that  the  United 
Statfcs  cannot  continue  to  neglect,  exploit  oi- 
patronize  its  hemispheric  neighbors.  ...  A 
concept  based  on  the  premise  that  Justice 
and  decency,  and  not  disparities  of  power  and 
wealth,  should  be  the  guiding  forces  iu 
hemisphere  relations. 

We  perceived  the  Coimiussion's  belief  that 
the  basis  for  this  new  approach  lay  in  a  com- 
monalty of  interests  wliicu  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  nations  no v.-  share  with 
the  United  States. 

We  agreed  with  the  Commission's  belief 
that  the  shared  experience  of  working  to- 
gether to  solve  the  very  grave  political  and 
economic  problems  confronting  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  today  can  only 
Serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

We  agreed  with  the  hopes  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  joint  eflorts  woiUd  lead  to 
a  future  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
cas wovUd  work  together  in  confronting  re- 
gional and  world  problems  such  as  nuiln- 
tainiug  peace,  relieving  poverty,  eliminating 
hunger  and  respecting  human  rights. 

We  perceived  the  sense  that  some  of  the 
Commission's  pronouncements  made  and  we 
agreed  with  them  .  .  .  for  we  aU  would  like 
to  see  peace  tnaintaiued:  poverty  relieved: 
hunger  eliminated  and  human  rights  re- 
spected everywhere. 

However  .  .  .  sometimes  in  striving  toward 
such  lofty  goal',  human  beings  ...  as  human 
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beings  that  they  are,  tend  to  lose  sight  of 
the  forest  from  the  trees,  and  when  this  hap- 
pens little  stands  to  be  galhed  and  much 
stands  to  be  lost. 

And  It  is  preclsel)'  that  fear,  the  fear  of 
gaining  little  aiid  losing  much,  which  my 
friends  and  I  share  after  reading  the  Com- 
ini">slon°s  report. 

It  Is  the  fear  ihsi\  in  ru.;ah;K  lo.vartU  an 
:.'.atude  of  dtVeule,  as  the  CoumMiciion  rather 
amblgtiously  suggest  Ihrcughout,  v.e  might 
lose  sight  of  the  goals  and  hiterests  of  the 
Un.tcd  Stnte'!.  and  that  wo  nii^rht  tacriflce 
those  interests  and  goals  for  the  sake  of 
Inicrnational  appeasement  .  .  .  la-  the  suite 
of  being  liked  by  one  and  all  ...  a  pulley 
which  will  not  necess.itiiy  resoixe  ihe  prob- 
lems, but  couid  perhaps  oerve  lo  perpetuate 
them  and  lu  &ome  cases  nv.t-uiu-  them  hj 
intolerable  levels. 

The  report,  as  It  was  phruM-d,  served  only 
to  intensify  our  doubts  as  to  exactly  v.hat  it 
is  the  Commission  feels  the  United  States 
stands  to  gain  by  an  ameliorating  stance 
toward;;  those  who  mostly  understand  and 
respect  strength. 

ThereUi  perliaps  lies  the  repo.-fs  treaiost 
mLscue  .  .  .  the  failure  to  grasp  the  concept 
that  Lai  in  Americans,  with  their  tlme-hon- 
©red  cult  of  strong  political  attitudes  and 
decisive  leadership,  respect  negotiations  to- 
wards  the  resolution  of  common  problem.^ 
with  an  adversary  from  a  position  not  of 
weakness  but  of  strei»gth. 

If  the  United  States  must  mal:e  conces- 
Elons,  It  shotild  secure  a  firm  poUtlcal  alli- 
ance In  both  International  and  hemispheric 
security  matters  as  a  return  for  those  con- 
cessions. These  goals  must  be  clearlv  fi>e!led 
out  and  agreed  tipon  beforehand. 

If  this  Is  not  done  and  if  tlie  Uuite<l  States 
simply  foUows  a  policy  of  appeasement  as  a 
consequence  of  manf..eemeut  hv  crisis,  it 
stands  to  lose  conslderablv,  not  only  po- 
llUcally,  but  also  economically  in  I^tln 
America.  A  fact  that  the  Lluowiiz  Commis- 
sion overlooks  in  spite  of  its  Importance. 

It  Is  a  Elmple  fact  of  life  that  our  Country 
probably  is  the  most  powerfiU  nation  In  the 
world  and  we  have  to  learn  to  live  with  that 
fact  Instead  of  constantly  striving  to  apol- 
ogize for  It  by  adopting  weak  stances,  good 
Samaritan  positions  in  a  highly  competitive 
arena  where  good  Samaritan  stances  are 
scorned. 

In  the  long  run,  the;=e  poMtlous  will  scne 
only  to  further  and  perhaps  irretrievably 
lose  us  the  respect  of  the  Latui  nations,  not 
uie  relief  of  poverty;  not  the  elhnlnatlon  of 
hunger;  nor  any  of  the  other  lofty  goals  put 
forth  by  the  Commission's  report. 

We  must  Indeed  take  care  not  to  behave 
as  chUdren  might  behave.  When  they  want 
to  bellere  In  something,  children  merely  rest 
their  heads  on  their  pillow  and  wl.<:h  for  it 
to  come  true. 

This  may  work  fine  for  children,  but  !t 
does  not  work  In  the  political-economic 
world  we  live  In  today. 

The  United  States  cannot  change  Its  role 
as  a  world  power.  It  Is  visualized  as  a  world 
power  by  Just  about  everyone.  And  If  Just 
about  everyone  recognizes  this  ...  so  must 
we  .  .  .  taking  care  of  course,  to  make  use 
of  our  strength  Judiciously  exerclsmg  great 
care  If  you  wUl,  but  use  It  nonetheless. 

Which  brings  us  to  what  we  perceive  Is  a 
soft  stance  that  the  Commission  suggests  be 
adopted  towards  Cuba. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Coramk.'^lon  is 
overty  preoccupied  with  the  future  of  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  mstead  of  being  more  preoccupied  with 
what  a  resumption  of  those  relations  might 
augur  in  the  form  of  clear-cut  beneflts  for 
the  United  States. 

This  apparent  preoccupation  leads  us  to 
tlude  Its  report  prior  to  the  recent  meeting 
of  hemispheric  foreign  ministers  in  Quito 
Ecuador,  where  everyone  thought  the  hemi- 
spheric sanctions  against  Cuba  would  be 
lifted. 
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ter.  Iowa,  recentlj'  sent  t«  me.  The  text 
of  the  lett«r  follows: 

la.^BCit    18.  I{t75 
Re:  OSIL\  in.-ipeciion. 
T!f;jrcsentative  Tc^i  H.'iKiN. 
SmU-  opice. 
Uii  Moirtc.-i,  h.iitt 

DL\r.  Mi;.  K.m;Kii\;  I  lltouglil  .-.ou  aught  lie 
liiteresttd  in  a  follo-.v-up  of  our  recent  dis- 
cii>.sioa  on  Osha  Inspection  t)f  my  .shop  (Wal- 
Un  Muthine  Slicp)  here  in  Guthrie  Center. 
Iowa  The  tact  tli;a  you  were  interested 
« uoiigh  to  itiscuss  this  with  me  after  the 
meeting  here  -.iith  larmers.  has  renewed  fome 
lit»p?  in  oi=r  .sx.'^tem  oi  ••BO\einniei't  of  Ihe 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
Heres  what  iiappenecl.  The  same  inspecu.r. 
Mi".  Suitoti,  oanie  ijaoU  ou  March  11.  197;"'  to 
veinspect  a:id  lou'-.d  e'.eryihiitg  .stiiiablc.  I 
did  take  the  tni-.e  lO  a^k  him.  wliai  I  consid- 
ered to  be.  some  iniiK-rtanl  que.stions.  The 
questions  I  asl:ed  and  answer.-s  ho  gave  mc 
were  in  essence  as  follows: 

Q.  Kow  meuy  btisinp.s.-eK  in  Guthrie  Cen- 
ter i.aie  you  in!-pected'?  How  many  employees 
did  they  have?  Wlilch  biuinesses.' 

A.  3  places:  WaiUa  Machine  Shop  with  f> 
emplct.'.ees  (myselli;  Guihrie  Center  Ne-..s- 
papcr — 6  employee'-:  Dorey  T-.^pe  Center  -S 
employees. 

Q.  Now  th.ai  I've  iieen  itippected.  v.on!<l 
you  mind  telling  me  how  you  decide  v.hich 
businesses  are  t<i  i>e  inspected? 

A.  By  lottery — the  tuuiies  are  piiked  iruM 
a  hat,  moie  or  les-s. 

Q.  You  mean  there ".s  iwi  logical  .sy.sttiii 
like  alphabetical  lisUng.  etc.  whereby  yoti 
follow  a  listing  and  kno'v  T.hlch  ones  have 
or  haven't  been  iu.spected?  Does  that  mean 
that  I  may  be  inspected,  say  10  lintes.  and 
some  businesses  neter? 

A.  That's  the  way  it  is  set  up  no-  . 
Q.  Would  yoti  answer  me  this — ^now  liiat 
I've  been  in.specled,  does  tliat  mean  you  won't 
be  back — is  that  right? 

A.  We  wUl  be  back  when  yottr  name  comes 
tip  on  the  list  again — although  It  t-akcs  ejulte 
a  while  to  make  the  rounds. 

Q.  Now  Id  like  to  show  you  something. 
Remember — you  said  it  was  necessary  to  ptii 
a  shield  arotind  this  milimg  machUie.  I  did. 
Now  please  watch  me  try  to  use  It.  I  have  to 
actually  stick  my  arm  tinderueath  the  shield 
to  work  it — do  yoti  call  that  safety? 
A.  I  see  what  yoti  mean. 
The  facts  are,  Mr.  Harkiu,  that  v.'hoever 
nmde  these  laws  actually  didn't  know  what 
tUey  were  doing.  We  don't  need  them.  They 
are  a  detriment  and  huge  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  the  little  businessmen  like  myself. 
I'm  OS  aware  oX  safety  us  anyone — but  by 
passing  factory  inspection  rtUes  on  a  small 
business  is  like  trying  to  bring  mass  transit 
to  a  small  community.  I  have  been  in  a  shop 
for  over  40  years  and  can  honestly  say  I  have 
never  had  a  serious  accident.  If  n  shop  is  safe 
enough  for  me,  why  isn't  it  for  my  employee? 
What  makes  him  better  than  me?  Someone 
is  forever  making  rules  to  mianufacture  Jobs, 
and  half  the  time  the  brunt  of  It  falls  ou 
the  small  businessman.  The  people  who  sit  at 
desks  and  make  these  blUs  have  no  idea  of 
what  my  shop  Is  like.  My  customers  are  most- 
ly farmers  and  I  try  to  take  care  of  their 
repair  needs.  Over  8  businesses  have  closed  in 
our  county.  If  I  closed,  it  would  mean  rela- 
tively 160-200  customers  woiUd  have  to  dilve 
some  30-35  miles  to  a  shop.  And  if  I  continue 
to  be  harassed  by  such  inspection  laws,  I 
WILL  DO  JUST  THATl  IP  the  lawmakers 
want  to  help  both  the  smaU  buslnessmait 
and  the  farmers,  they  v.ill  begin  bv  recogniz- 
ing the  facts  that: 

Small  businesses  ai'c  the  heart  and  soul 
and  very  foundation  of  America. 

Imposing  rigid  laws  and  demands  on  small 
businessmen  is  expensive,  harassing  and 
time-consuming. 

And  the  American  people  are  sick  ejid  tired 
of  being  treated  like  Infants— thev  tat  hu- 
man beings  that  do  have  the  knowledge  and 
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co7>i'no?!  (icme  to  run  their  own  businesse.s 
safely  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  whole 
community  and  themselves.  (If  they  didn't, 
ihey  wouldn't  be  in  business  long.l 

I,  personally,  consider  the  OSHA  INSPEC- 
ITO.N'  l..\V»".S  discriminalovy.  It's  :iot  that 
thej  dt.ii't  ;i' fcuiph.-li  foi.ii"  iUiii<;  -  . -hey 
do:" 

Hci-  i.s  eX|i.''lly  \v',i;,i  ihev  rin  — .m  >.ny  t-uin- 
i'.m : 

1.  They  discriminate  by  means  of  lUi!:"' 
.seleeJ'.oit  ;!t  those  they  clioose  to  inspect. 

2.  They  degrade  the  mentality  of  each  and 
every  Ijusinct^tnaiv  by  ir  liiiiu  them  how  they 
are  golni^  lo  d«)  thinys.  v.lie'her  they  hire  '0 
t.r  hundreds  oi  men. 

3.  They  t:tki-  a>.eay  i!i.-  Uiiiural  iniiifttive  lo 
iiepro-.e  imd  progrc.s.s  by  their  contitiMHl 
added  ii'iri!if;ements  of  u.seless  Xhwh  and 
i»Kperv.o:l:.  many  ol  v.hieh'  ai'e  more  ha.'.ard- 
oMK  tl>an  ijeneiulal  to  both  employee  and 
eniployer. 

4.  fhey  tiiS  tlie  Initinessjnan  nieiUnlh'. 
pliy.sieally.    psychologioall;-— and   finan  .•ially. 

3\li'.  Hai  ciii — I  do  thank  you  lor  your  con- 
cern and  your  tinit  ret;ardjng  this,  and  while 
I  luive  espreK?«d  myseU  rather  r.ironeh.  c»n 
tlii-.  i.'-.sue,  I  feel  thaf  by  doing  so  uniybf  ve 
<  ;-n  t^ex  a  little  action  in  this  erea. 

I  have  not  only  written  to  you — but  I  hate 
also  -.riiten  to  our  concerned  and  hard- 
v.orl-.lnp  Rep.  Bill  Hutchins  (from  our  Dis- 
trict I,  to  Sen.  Culver  in  Wasliiugton  and  to 
lite  National  J'ederatlon  of  Independent 
Business  lu  California,  and  I  enclosed  a  cop., 
of  this  letter  I  .ira  sending  you  now. 

It  is  my  fcincere  hope  thai  moi-e  people 
begin  Ariiing  to  their  representatives  and 
cono.ressmen  when  dissatisiled.  I  am  glad  v.e. 
the  people,  have  someone  lilte  you  workiiit; 
for  us  in  government,  and  I  have  made  thi.s 
fact  knov.  ti  to  many  many  people  in  this  are.^ 
and  other  areas  in  the  state,  and  fshall  con- 
tini'e  to  do  .so. 
Sincerely, 

Boots  Wallin. 

Everyone  i.s  lor  health  and  safety  of 
employees,  whether  the  employee  be  oc- 
cupied in  a  large  fu-m  or  a  small  fii-m. 
Everyone  is  also  in  favor  of  first-Instance 
citations  when  the  safety  of  workers  is 
immediately  and  seriously  threatened. 
I  certainlj'  am. 

However,  I  feel  we  must  be  realistic 
about  the  regulations  we  place  on  small 
business,  or  the  day  will  come  when  the 
small  business  will  no  longer  exist.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  totally  unrealistic 
to  expect  a  small  businessman  to  know, 
comprehend,  and  obey  the  same  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  that  apply  to  large 
corporations  emplo.ving  attorneys,  safe- 
ty ofiScere,  industrial  enj-lneers  and  other 
t-pccialists. 

This  amendment  did  not  i-epeal  OSHA. 
The  specific  language  of  OSHA  precludes 
the  use  of  OSHA  officers  for  consulta- 
tion visits.  The  law  presently  requlz«» 
OSHA  compliance  officers  to  issue  cita- 
tions on  first-instance  inspections  even 
for  minor  tlolations  of  regulations  that 
are  often  vague  and  ambiguous.  The 
Pindley  amendment  would  have  ex- 
empted small  fii'ms  from  enforcement, 
but  only  until  field  compliance  officers 
are  permitted — not  required,  but  per- 
mitted— ^to  give  advice  on  first  Inspec- 
tions. Tliis  service  is  now  pi'ohibited,  but 
it  is  a  ser\-ice  w*ich,  if  allowed,  would 
eliminate  the  small  businessman's  fear 
of  OSHA  hai-assment. 

Adoption  of  the  Findley  amendment 
would  remedy  the  single  biggest  flaw  of 
OSHA— the  inability  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  learn  vhat  is  exi>ected  of  him. 
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The  lii'oblem,  of  course,  is  tliat  the  OSHA 
regulations  are  complex  and  lengthy — 
over  500  paues  of  small  print.  The  small 
businesniiin  actinc  in  pood  faith  simpl" 
does  not  hn'-e  the  expertise  to  digest  and 
fully  impleiMent  a  mass  of  OSHA  regu- 
li'.ttoii.-.  Allowing  OSHA  iii.sijectors  cs^ll- 
ing  on  .small  firms  for  the  fii.st  time  to 
offer  advice  and  consultrttion  nitiier  tlian 
ia.sue  fitatioiis  and  fines  would  restore 
tlie  tlecency  tliat  small  busines-smen  ha'.e 
every  liglit  to  expect  fioiii  tlieli'  Govern- 
meiU  and  its  retjulatory  agencies. 

Umoitdnaiel^'.  tlie  Fuidley  amendmea? 
was  voted  dov  n  by  a  ivcord  vote  ol  186 
to  231.  I  sirongiy  ieel  tliat  an  important 
opportimity  for  regulatory  reform  wa.s 
temixnarily  lost.  This  is  an  idea  which, 
uith  e.'itli  passing  year,  has  ff?n»ied  sup- 
pni ;  in  the  Coimress.  I  hope,  as  a  leiiisla- 
ti\e  bod.v.  we  will  soon  recogni.'.e  the 
"tsiHtd  .sense"  of  this  approach  to  OSHA 
leeiilatio'.t.  I  urge  the  Manpouer,  Com- 
pensation, and  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
comailttce  of  tlte  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  hold  liearin^-s  tliis  se^siotl 
on  this  proposal,  so  that  Conuff.ss  can 
enact  this  important  lenLslative  remedy 
When  we  do.  we  will  earn  the  eratiiudf 
of  ihe  Xinerit  an  smiill  hnsitiessn.iUi. 


SURVEY  SHOWS  SUPPORT  TOR 
PRIV.\TE  MEDICINE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of    OHIO 
IN  IHt'.  >U)UbK  OF  HUM.iJ^slC.Vr.AlIVVS 

Thnrsdttn.  Jmie  26,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speakei-j  I  re- 
cently received  a  thought-provokingriet- 
ter  from  Dr.  N.  M.  Camardese  of  Nor- 
walk,  Olilo.  Dr.  Camardese  surveyed  his 
patients  on  some  impoi-tant  matters  fac- 
ing our  Nation  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

Tins  siu^'ey  indicated  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  intei-vention  in  the 
doctor-patient  relationsliip.  Approxi-- 
mately  95  percent  were  against  addi- 
tional Government  involvement  ui  pri- 
vate medical  care.  Almost  the  exact  same 
number — 94  percent — believed  that  im- 
provements in  American  medicine  should 
be  by  private  means  rather  than  by  Gov- 
ernment means.  Another  93  percent  came 
out  against  total  Government  healtli  care 
plans. 

I  conmiend  Dr.  Camardese  on  the  work 
he  has  put  into  this  survey.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  I  am  includ- 
ing the  survey  in  the  Record: 

SuEvxT  OF  My  Practice — ^Mat,  1975 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail  over  a 
nine  day  period.  778  Questlotmaires  were  sent 
out  and  174  were  returned  making  »  percent- 
age of  retiun  of  22.4"^;..  126  of  these  question- 
naires were  signed. 

1.  Do  you  favor  additional  Oovernment  lu- 
viilvemei.t  In  yoiu-  private  medical  cnre?  95',' . 
no. 

Yes.  8;  no,  158 

2.  Are  you  satisfied  n  ith  your  present  medi- 
cal cai-e?  (Services  from  your  doctor — ^thls 
does  not  mean  hospital.) 

Note:   (1)  67%  are  10O':i  Rivtlsfled. 
(2!  92';  are  better  than  OC^r  sattofled 
100  . ,  112  (67%). 
95'    .  2.1   (14':n, 
90     .  17  (IB'    >. 
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80-^.  4. 
75'..  6. 

50  ;.  1. 

Les-i  thill)  CO  '  .  0, 

•{.  Sliould  Anieii-an  med'cliie  be  Im- 
;  :w\t:I  by — 

lAi   Privaic  Mean-5.   145   (94%). 
iB»  Covenimeiu  Meaiis,  9  (6',i ). 

4.  Do  yon  iavor  loial  govcmuitiii  healiii 
<-.H-e  piiius  (me;iicare  lor  evejyoue  lii.iiu'ain.c 
k-hildr€ii  >  ?  'M  .  aje  ag:iins'  Kmiona:  Health 
r.isjrancc.  Yes,  12;  uo,  150. 

5.  Do  ycu  rh'.nk  your  drK-tor  .-hould  be  free 
ni  OovfriiniP'.ir  Inicrfcrence  to  muke  lii.s  best 
po."^--:lj!e    decisio:^^    In    tre.tliitt    you?     f!'3' 
y«.-s|.  Ye.s.  16-!:  no.  4. 

e.  Snould  your  doctor  ae  -iuicita  pri- 
niiin;y  hy  - 

(A)  ••Ftvloial  ■  ri.lc.-.  re^i'ldr;on>..  •  t,oruW. 
•Aventpc  Lcnfeth  or  Stitv"— etc  .  etc  1:^ 
making  his  deci.;lon«.  (A)  5. 

(B)  Ey  his  con.scler.ce.  medical  ethit-.  ami 
medical  knoAledge.  (B)  149. 

(97  are  ataliKt  "Fedesal"  rules,  r.-'cula- 
tlons,  •Kornis',  Avi-raBe  Length  vt  .stav 
etc  ) 

7.  Have  yoii  iieard  of  P.S.R.O.?  (651  have 
not  heard  at:out  P.SJI.O.).  Yes.  56;  no,  10;?. 

8.  Do  you  favor  P.S.R.0.7  (93'.  arc  n'-'aliisi 
P.SRO).  Yes.  5:  no.  63. 

s>   If  .von  are  on  medicare: 

A.  Have  your  claims  been  haiidleU  satis- 
ructorily?  Yes.  30;  no.  15. 

B.  Da  you  think  iheic  ia  too  itmch  red 
tape.'  Ye<.  44:  no.  7. 

C.  Are  you  sativhcd  wiih  Medii'Te'  Vr-- 
an:  no,  19.  '  ' 

D.  Have  ycMr  premiums  gene  i:p  too  fan 
end  too  much?  Yes.  28;  uo.  14. 

E.  Have  your  'deductibles"  Incretiscd  ur.- 
roasonablv  high?  Yes.  35;  no.  7. 

(Deductibles  In  1966  were  $50.00  Docfor— 
«40.00  Hoepital:  deductibles  in  1975  are 
$60.00  Doctor — .*92  00  Ho.^pitan  . 

P.  How  much  (what  percent)  r.f  yoar 
medical  Expenses  have  you  recovered  iroiii 
Medicare  for  your  doctor  bills: 

100^;,  0;  90';,  O;  80^,  12:  70".  3:  GO-:  0 
«0'i.  5:  40'.i,  1;  ao^c.  2;  20'  ,  3;  10',,  "; 
Mone,  14. 

10.  Do  you  think  medicare  ha.-,  bceji  fair 
to  you?  Yes.  23;  No.  20. 

11.  Do  you  think  private  Insurance  com- 
panies would  do  a  better  1o"i  for  vou'»  Y'es 
27;  no,  23. 

13.  How  much  (what  percent)  of  vour 
hospital  biu  has  medicare  covered?  100'^;  • 
a;  90',i.  3;  80'.:.  12;  70',^  3;  60';,,  1;  50';  ,  3; 
None,  3. 

13.  Should  medicaid  (welfare)  payments  be 
made  payable  by  a  Joint  note  (check)  to^ 
both  patient  and  doctor  .so  that  the  patient 
may  pay  his  bill  to  the  doctor  of"  his  choice? 
(Please  note — 95 'r  of  the  patients  favor 
diract  billing  and  Freedom  of  Choice).  Yes 
S7;  no,  5. 

14.  Should  a  patient  on  medicaid  (wel- 
fare) be  denied  his/her  choice  of  her  own 
doctor  If  hia/her  doctors  wishes  not  to 
fill  out  bureaucratic  papers  (red  tape)  but 
merely  hands  him/her  a  simple  statement 
as  the  doctor  docs  to  all  his  other  patient' 
Yes.  13:  no.  92.    • 

15.  Please  Indicate  "what  I  need  most  from 
my  lamUy  doctor"  (please  answer  this  in  or- 
der ol  their  importance  to  you— placing  the 
most  Important  of  •  our  needs  as  number  one 

,  and  the  next  mof ,  important  as  number  two 
etc.  etc.) 

1.  Uedical  kno\^  ledge. 

2.  AvaUabiUty. 

3.  Surgical  skill. 

4.  More  help  from  my  doctor  to  educate  mo 
and  explain  better  about  my  dUeaac  and 
treatment. 

5.  Understanding. 
G.  Compaaalon. 

7.  Low*  tma. 

8.  More  time  on  my  vLsita. 

9.  Family  counseling. 
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10.  Mort-  help  with  my 
J 1.  More  time  for  me 
J2.  Better  staif  in  my 
13.  .Ses  edu'.aiion. 
Id.  Would  you  Ijt-  will 
priv;il>^,  perM>;iai   ineuica 
A.    Ic-UCi.-,    lu   lotisluic 

l!<j.    12. 

li.  lieiiJiiiji  in  disuibu 
niiUioi).  1 80'    )   yc-s,  84-  ^ 

C.  Helping   your  doci. 
v..(y>  -u.  ij  ai~  'varliii;  anj 
yen-  ii.i  pruaie  nietiiial 
i.<i.  15. 

1.  Lotai.   i83   .  )    \is.  ; 

::    f.ftil'Asicle.   1 71    .  !    ■'j 
•     ■>  ,- 

■).  •.;iu>>i:'.' lac.    lUo  .  I 
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I.Si^l 

(iWTionr.l 

2.  Th'^  snrvev  co.isist 
Oi'^cs   Oj'   tiuo'-t:oi!s   whic 
174    peopif    within    a    pe 
>2'2.i'     returiierli 

1 .  &5  ,    of  the  people  i 
i..-.-iit   inieixeiuion  in  Pr 
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TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAP  'ED 


HON.  JONATHAN  I .  BINGHAM 
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historic  picture,  but  they  can  help  save 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  from 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  humiliations 
to  which  they  are  too  often  subjected. 
To  these  people,  whose  lives  may  be  im- 
mediately improved  by  the  tax  relief  I 
iiave  described,  pas-safec  oi  these  limited 
•neasures  v.iil  i.ot  seem  at  till  a  minor 
natter. 


C.ANADIAiSi  OBJECTIONS  AND  THE 
GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  197S 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pivotal 
a«i>ect  of  the  House's  consideration  of 
appropriations  for  the  Garrison  Divers - 
sion  Unit  irrigation  project  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Government  on 
the  effects  of  the  project  on  their  countrv. 
Starting  in  1969,  the  Government  oi 
Canada  has  sent  a  series  of  official  repre- 
sentations to  our  Goverimient  outUning 
their  objections  and  concerns,  over  the 
American  irrigafion  project. 

Canada  is  concerned,  and  has  con- 
firmed with  tests  and  estimates,  tliat 
irrigation  water  from  the  North  Dakota 
Garrision  Diversion  Unit  will  return  to 
Canada  heavily  polluted.  Pollution  may 
include  heavj-  metals,  pesticides,  and  par- 
ticularly, dissolved  salts,  picked  up  in 
the  water's  natui-al  seeiiage  through 
North  Dakota  soil  and  water  tables  to 
at  least  two  rivers  fldwing  into  Canada. 
This  is  a  ci-ucial  point,  since  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  bound  bv  the 
Boundaiy  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 
article  IV: 

It  Is  further  agreed  that  the  waters  herein 
defined  as  boundary  waters  and  waters  flow- 
ing across  the  boundary  shall  not  be  polluted 
on  either  side  to  the  Injury  of  liealth  or 
property  on  the  other. 

Despite  tliese  5  jears  of  Canadian  in- 
^luiry  into  U.S.  intentions,  I  am  afraid 
tiiat  the  House  was  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  Canada's  exact  iwsition.  Accordingly, 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
tile  Embassy  of  Canada's  note  No.  219 
of  June  23  and  its  enclosed  summary  of 
the  Canadian  position. 

I  have  also  included  a  copy  of  a  letter ' 
I  received  from  the  Department  of  State. 
Dated  June  25,  the  letter  arrived  in  my 
office  this  moniing,  June  26,  2  days  after 
the  vote  on  Oie  Garrison  question. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Conservation,  Energv, 
and  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
was  able  to  obtain  these  documents  be- 
fore the  June  24  House  vote,  but  only 
because  of  a  chance  inquiry  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  appears  that  none 
of  the  interested  and  concerned  parties — 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  FP.ASER,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nolan,  or  myself, 
would  have  otherwise  received  this  In- 
formation until  today.  June  26.  We  all 
would  have  acted  without  the  very  vital 
infoi-mation  that  the  summaiy  and  note 
No.  219  contain. 

As  it  was,  while  tlie  several  of  us  did 
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have  a  chance  to  review  the  information 
because  of  Mr.  Moorhead's  vigilance,  the 
rest  of  the  House  was  able  to  see  it  only 
1  day  before  our  consideration  of  a 
complicated  and  lengthy  Public  Works 
bill. 

Wiiile  I  realize  that  State's  compliance 
v.ith  the  Government  of  Canada's  i-e- 
quest  to  distribute  the  informaiion  would 
require  normal,  bureaucratic  routine.  I 
am  disappointed  that  State  acted  no 
sooner  than  it  did.  considering  that  the 
bill  was  up  the  day  after  their  receipt 
of  the  Canadian  note.  Canada  should 
ha\e  acted  sooner,  but  State  cannot  be 
pardoned  for  allowing  important  infor- 
mation to  arrive  at  Member's  offices  2 
days  after  it  was  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  m.v  col- 
leagues can  read  the  materials  I  insert. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mmd  tliat  it  is 
couched  in  tlie  normal,  understated, 
diplomatic  tones  that  hope  to  offend  no 
one  while  nevertheless  conveying  a 
message. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Canada 
does  object  to  the  Garrison  diversion 
project  as  presently  beuig  constioicted. 
A  matter  of  considerable  concern,  as 
the  Government  of  Canada  describes  it. 
cannot  be  ignored  by  our  Government. 
Inquiries  and  objections  since  1969  can- 
not be  neglected.  A  House  of  Commons 
unanimous  vote  seeking  a  U.S.  mora- 
torium caiuiot  be  ignored.  A  1973  note 
requestmg  that  the  United  States  "estab- 
lish a  moratorium  on  all  further  con- 
struction" cannot  be  treated  lightly. 
The  documents  follow: 

Dep.*htment  of  Statc, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  ?5,  1975. 
Hoi'.  CH.*aLrs  A.  Vanik, 
Hovsc  of  ReiJresentative^, 
WttsliingtoH,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  The  Canadian  Embassy 
has  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  trans- 
mit the  encloeed  outline  of  the  Canadian 
position  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  to 
appropriate  Committees  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  memijcrs  oi  the  Congress 
who  have  indicated  particular  interest  In  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  and  its  international 
implications.  Also  enclosed  is  a  copv  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy's  note  #219  of  June  23, 
1975.  which  transmitted  the  outline  of  the 
Canadian  petition  to  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

If  I  can  lie  of  any  further  ap.sistance  In  this 
or  any  other  mutter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
td  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

HoBtBx  J.  McCloskey, 
-Usistant  Seoretnrjf  for  CotigresitioiUil 
lieloiionn. 
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Vo.  219 
Tiie  Embassy  of  Canada  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  tlie  Department  of  State  and  has 
the  honour  to  inform  the  E>epartment  that, 
m  view  of  recent  developments  relathig  to 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  as  it  affects  Can- 
ada, the  Embassy  has  been  Instructed  to 
transmit  an  Outline  of  the  Canadian  Foeltion 
on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit.  The  Embassy 
\nx)uld  be  grateful  if  the  Department  of  State 
would  bring  this  position  outUne  to  the  at- 
tention  of  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  other  relevant 
Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Umtcd 
States  Government. 

The  Embassy  of  Canada  avails  itseit  ot 
this  oppOTtumty  to  renew  to  the  Department 
of  State  tlie  assurances  of  its  hlglie.si  consid- 
eration. 


During  the  course  ol  recent  testimonv  be- 
fore tlie  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  ou 
Appropriations,  it  was  stated  that  the  issut- 
with  Canada  oier  the  Garrison  Diver.sion 
Unit  relates  only  to  the  return  flows  from 
the  Souris  Loop  division.  It  was  also  suc;- 
geited  that  alternatives  to  the  Ganiscii, 
Projec  are  being  discussed  with  Canada. 

In  this  context,  it  seems  desirable  U. 
reiterate  Canada's  concern  about  the  poten- 
tial n-Jvcvje  rtfccts  of  the  Garrison  Divei-sion 
Unit,  ns  cuneiuly  envisaged,  on  waters 
crossing  tlie  lx>uudaiy  into  Canada.  The 
Go.ernineiu  oi  Canada  has  concluded,  on 
the  basis  oi  studies  conducted  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation provided  by  the  United  States  Ui 
response  to  questions  raised  in  Canada,  that 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  as  currently 
envisaged,  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
Souris,  Assiniboine  and  Red  Rlwrs,  and  ulti- 
mately Lake  Winnipeg,  which  would  cause 
injury  lo  health  and  property  In  Canada 
Tlie  Government  of  Canada.'  therefore,  is 
pleased  to  learn  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  alternatives  to  the  current  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  which  would  not  adverselv 
affect  Canada.  The  Government  of  Canada 
has  not  yet  been  officially  informed  of  these 
alternatives,  however,  nor  have  these  alter- 
natives been  discussed  with  Canadiau 
officials. 

Since  1069,  by  means  of  a  series  of  Diplo- 
matic Notes  and  meetings,  the  Government 
of  Canada  has  been  in  continuing  consulta- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  as  it 
affects  Canada.  An  Important  stage  in  this 
consultative  process  was  reached  cm  Octo- 
ber 23,  1973,  with  the  presentation  of  a  Note 
to  the  United  States  Government  In  which 
the  Government  of  Canada  concluded,  based 
on  studies  conducted  in  both  cotmtrles,  t^iat 
the  proposal  would  run  cotmter  to  th©  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  United  States  imder 
Article  IV  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909.  Accordingly,  the  Note  requested  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  "estab- 
lish a  moratorium  on  all  further  construction 
of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  tmtU  such 
time  as  the  United  States  and  Cuiadlan 
Governments  can  reach  an  understaadlng 
that   Canadian   rights   and   Interests   have 
been  fuUy  protected  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Boundary  Watera  Itealv". 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  gave 
Its  assurances  in  a  reply  Note  dated  FW>ruary 
5,  1974,  that  "the  UiUted  States  will  comply 
with  Its  obligation  to  Canada  not  to  pollute 
v.'ater  cixKslng  th©  boundarv  to  the  injury  of 
beiath  or  property  within  Canada."  The  Note 
further   stated   that   "no  construction   po- 
tentially affecting  waters  flowing  Into  Canada 
will  be  undertaken  unless  it  is  clear  that 
this  obligation  be  met." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
since  repeated  these  assurances  In  response 
to  further  expressions  of  concern  by  Canada 
in  meetlng-s  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
officials  ou  th©  subject,  inchiding  the  Janu- 
ary 16,  1975  meeting  In  Washington  where  it 
was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  respective 
Govermneuts  that  they  select  an  appropriate 
mecliauism  to  midertake  a  Joint  examlmitlou 
of  certain  as?)ects  of  or  adjustments  to  the 
project,  to  easiu-e  that  the  provisious  of 
Article  IV  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
are  honoured. 

That  this  subject  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  In  Canada  is  evident  from 
the  continuing  discussion  in  the  Canadiau 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Iblanltoba  Legis- 
lature, and  the  fact  that  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  raised  the  Issue  dinging  his  discus- 
sions with  President  Ford  in  Washington  lit 
Decend>er.  1974. 
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COMMUTER  VAN  POOLING  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MliiXZSOJ.X 
J.s  IHL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl A TIVES 

TJiursdaij,  June  26,  1975 

'  Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eailicr  ihis 
week  the  Hoase  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commei-ce  Committee  gave  final  approv- 
'  al  to  the  Energy  Conser^'ation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act,  H.R.  7014.  One  pro\ision. 
added  to  title  rv  of  the  act  by  Repre- 
sentative Tim  Wirth,  is  aimed  at  en- 
couraging the  use  of  van  pooling,  a  new 
method  of  commuter  transportation. 

Under  this  innovative  tran.sportution 
arrangement,  employees  are  driven  to 
and  from  work  in  van.s  v.hich  carry  be- 
tween 8  and  15  passenpers.  Van  pooling 
In  Miime.sotu  has  proved  highly  t^ucces-s- 
ful  in  cutting  gas  consumption  signiii- 
cantly  and  in  relieving  trafiSc  congestion. 
The  Wirth  amendment,  vhich  we 
helped  to  develop,  authorises  tiie  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  develop  and 
publicize  van  pooling  prcn-ams  for  pub- 
lic and  private  employers  throughout  tlie 
coimtry.  It  also  dii-ects  that  van  pool  pro- 
grams be  developed  for  use  in  nonmban 
areas  and  in  ai-eas  where  public  ti-ans- 
portation  is  unavailable.  Two  years  after 
enactment  of  the  leiirislation,  the  PEA 
Administrator  is  requiretl  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  .success  .of  the  new  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  tliat  we  must 
find  alternatives  to  the  individually 
driven  automobile  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
this  cauntr}''s  transportation  needs  m  an 
energy-^cient  way.  Van  pooling  helps 
meet  this  objective  without  long  delays 
and  costly  governmental  programs. 

Minnesota  firms  have  been  leaders  in 
the  use  of  this  foi-m  of  commuter  trans- 
portation since  April  1973,  when  3M  Co. 
beeanae  the  fli*st  employer  to  make  exten- 
alve  use  of  van  pools.  The  3M  project, 
which  now  uses  67  vans,  has  saved  com- 
pany employees  over  1.4  million  vehicle 
miles  of  travel  and  108,300  gallons  of  gas 
per  year.  In  addition  to  saving  money, 
U  frees  employees'  cai-s  for  use  by  family 
members,  and  reduces  the  risks  and  ten- 
sions of  commuting.  Signiflcaut  benefits 
have  also  accrued  to  the  company.  It  has 
reduced  congestion  around  3M  installa- 
tions, reduced  demand  for  parking,  and 
enabled  3M  to  cut  back  the  size  of  an 
employee  parking  ramp  from  1,500  to 
775  spaces,  saving  $2.5  million. 

The  best  Indicator  of  the  program's 
acceptance  Is  Its  tremendous  growth  and 
continued  acceptance  by  both  employers 
and  employees.  In  addition  to  3M,  Gen- 
eral Mills,  Cenex  Corp.  and  Honeywell 
an  have  successfully  implemented  van 
pool  programs. 

In  Minnesota  alone,  if  just  10  percent 
of  those  people  in  companies  with  over 
500  employees  participate  in  van  pool- 
ing, nearly  8  milUon  gallons  of  gasoline 
could  be  saved  each  year.  With  over  16,- 
000  employer  sites  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  500  emiOoyees  or  more,  van 
pooling  has  great  potential. 

Hopefully,  this  amendment  will  give 
this  new  approach  to  transit  the  encour- 
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ered  on  the  floor;  that  revisions  made  in 
the  transcript  of  verbatim  remarks 
should  be  limited  only  to  corrections  of 
grammar;  and  that  insertions  should 
have  a  type  face  distinctive  fi-om  that 
used  for  verbatmi  j-emarks. 

Presently,  the  Congkession.\l  Record  is 
a  disgrace  as  an  accurate  historical  and 
oiTicial  record.  It  contains  utterances 
never  uttered  and  statements  never 
stated.  Often  nvamrks  are  e\en  inserted 
iii  a  .section  ol  the  RrcoRD  in  vhich  an 
t'.nrelated  topic  was  discussed.  Tliis  as- 
siuecUy  is  an  innccurate  way  of  recording 
the  history  oi  what  lakes  place  on  the 
floors  of  the  Mouse  and  Senate  and  is  un- 
fair to  Membevt,.  .scholars,  the  judicial 
process,  those  charj.jed  with  executing 
tiie  law.  and  our  constituents.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  revisin^^  and  extending  re- 
marks detracts  from  the  j)iiblic's  accu- 
rate undei'stj'.ncliti.c!  of  \vhat  we  are  doing 
in  Congress  and  the  order  in  which  we 
are  doing  it.  As  \\c  all  know,  staff  assist- 
ants to  Menjbers  often  revise  the  re- 
marks of  their  employers  who  are  tlien 
credited  with  words  they  possibly  may 
not  know  are  being  attributed  to  them. 
Tliis  indeed  is  a  gioss  n-.isiepresentation 
of  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mandatory  that 
House  Resolution  569  be  considered  and 
adopted.  First,  the  curi-ent  practice  de- 
nies Members  of  Congress  their  light  tc 
hear  all  of  the  debate  and  arguments 
on  a  measure  before  voting  and  to  reply 
on  the  same  day  to  opposing  viewpoints. 
Permitting  a  Member  to  insert  remarks 
in  the  Record  after  the  House  has  ad- 
.iourned  and  having  these  remarks  ap- 
pear as  though  they  were  made  prior  to 
a  vote  or  during  the  course  of  debate  is 
a  disservice  to  our.selves. 

Second,  the  existing  conglomeration 
of  speeches  and  insertions,  with  no  dis- 
tinction made  among  things  actually 
said  and  with  the  jmnbling  of  the  order 
in  which  material  was  said  or  inserted, 
make  it  difiScult  for  other  Government 
officials  and  the  public  to  determine  au- 
thoritatively what  Congress  actually  in- 
tended to  do  in  passing  a  law  and  the 
role  an  individual  Member  played  in  the 
debate.  As  Members  know.  Federal  agen- 
cies frequently  look  at  the  debate  on  a 
bill  to  determine  just  what  Congress  in- 
tended when  the  bill  and  report  lan- 
guage leave  doubt. 

Third,  current  practice  denies  to  the 
courts  clear  knowledge  of  congressional 
intent.  When  the  courts  hiterpret  a  Fed- 
eral statute,  they  reply  upon  the  statute 
itself,  the  committee  reports,  and  the 
debate  on  the  particular  statute  in  ques- 
tion. Use  of  congressional  debate  is  ex- 
emplified in  sevei-al  recent  Supreme 
Court  cases:  Train  against  City  of  New 
York,  on  the  impoundment  of  clean  wa- 
ter funds;  United  States  against  Eno- 
mons,  on  the  Hobbs  Act  and  extortion  in 
interstate  commerce;  and  the  Cornell 
Constniction  case,  involving  tlie  immu- 
nity of  labor  unions.  In  deciding  these 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  show 
that  it  studied  the  congressional  debate 
to  determine  the  legislative  intent  of 
Congress  when  It  enacted  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  the  Hobbs  Act,  and  the 
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Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Grlfiin  Acts 
respectively. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  mandatory 
for  the  legislative  intent  of  a  statute  to 
be  precise  and  clear.  But  unless  the  Rec- 
ord shows  debate  on  a  measure  exactt' 
as  it  took  place  and  identifies  clearly  the 
remarks  actually  spoken  on  the  floor, 
there  is  grave  danger  the  courts  will  mis- 
inlerjiiet  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Fourth,  the  reforms  contained  in  House 
Re.s<iliuion  569  would  enable  all  who  use 
and  rely  on  the  Record  to  read  it  with 
greater  precision  and  confidence.  Sepa- 
raiinsj  insertions  from  verbatim  remarks 
rnfi..  actiiaH.v  lead  to  more  careful  prepa- 
ration iMid  consideration  ol  these  re- 
marks, even  to  a  reduction  in  the  total 
si'/e  ol  the  Record.  Even  if  this  proposal 
requires  arlditional  expense  or  manpower, 
it  would  be  minor  compared  to  the  money 
wp  iire  jjre.sentl.v  wasting  in  spending  $278 
a  page  to  print  each  dishoiie">l  Record 

Fiiiii,  current  practice  may  contribute 
to  inaccurate  I'cporting  in  the  press  and 
medic.  Many  Meml)€rs  have  complained 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  press  re- 
ports congressional  business.  However, 
tiip  prc^eiit  state  of  the  Record  forces 
Meml>ers  and  the  public  to  rely  upon 
press  reports  that  may  themselves  be 
ba.sfd  upon  incomplete  information,  in 
erroi.  or  partly  the  pix)duct  of  personal 
politirtil  preference  of  the  writer.  If  the 
CoNi.tjFsstoNAL  RECORD  wcrc  ft  moi'c  ac- 
cuiate  accounting  of  congre.'-sional  de- 
buie  and  activity.  I  think  this  problem 
could  be  improved. 

Tiie    CUNGKESSIONAL    RECORD    iS    H    Vital 

document  and  must  be  an  honest  report 
that  is  not  misleading.  In  this  time  hi 
our  history  when  there  is  skepticism  of 
Government  and  those  elected  to  lead 
the  Nation,  we  must  produce  au  accui-ate 
and  ojderly  accounting  of  congressional 
proceedings;  and  it  would  be  ui  the  best 
hiterest  of  us  all  to  do  so  by  passing 
Hou.^p  Resolution  569. 


INI  ERIOR  CONTINUES  TO  SUPPRESS 
DOCUMENTS  CONCERNING  FEB- 
RUARY 1975  DECISION  TO  TRANS- 
FER THREE  WILDLIFE  GAME 
KANGES  TO  BLM 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jmie  2, 
1975,  I  wrote  to  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Kent  Fi'izzell  about  Interior's 
failure  to  provide  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  several  important  documents 
concerning  Interior's  decision  of  Febru- 
ary 15, 1975,  to  assign  sole  "management 
responsibilitj'  for  three  national  wildlife 
ranges"— Kofa,  Charles  Sheldon,  and 
Charles  M.  Russell — to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management — BLM. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  Mr.  Priz- 
zell's  June  11  reply.  He  said: 

With  respect  to  yoxir  statement  concerning 
failure  to  "make  public"  the  dooumentB 
referred  to  hi  yotir  letter,,  we  wotUd  like  to 
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correct  this  misunderstanding.  On  the  Game 
Range  issue  we  have  been  diligent  In  our 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress,  it-s 
Committees,  various  interest  grotips  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  requested  information 
and  materials  relating  to  Secretary  Morton's 
decislcu  to  trHiisIcr  the  Cube/a  Prieta  RKn^.e 
to  the  sole  jurisdieiion  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  Kofa.  Sheldon  and  Rus- 
sell Rutigc  to  tiie  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  We  luive  com- 
plie<i  with  all  tliese  request-s  for  documents 
Meetinps  liave  been  lield  on  the  subject  witli 
memb'rr^  oi  Congress  and  concerned  mem- 
bers of  tiie  public.  There  has  been  no  effort 
or  Imir.tioi.  ic  ;  iippress  these  materials.  We 
are  hfppy  to  enclose  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments you  noted  which  we  have  also  made 
Hvatlable  to  other  i-eqiiesting  parties.  Addi- 
tioiml  innierial  you  mentioned  In  your  letter 
is  al.-o  enclosed. 

Thei-e  is  no  "mi.sunderstanding."  Tlie 
record  will  show  that  on  March  18, 1975, 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  and  I 
wrote  to  Interior  pi'otcsting  this  decisidi 
and  requesting  all  documents,  letters, 
memoranda,  et  cetera,  concerning  it.  At 
the  May  15.  1975  hearing  by  our  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  of 
the  Merchant  Maruie  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  I  noted  that  several  such 
do<uments.  though  included  in  the  gen- 
eral request,  were  not  pi-ovided  to  us. 

I  now  find  that  at  least  one  ot^er  per- 
tinent document,  dated  January  1973. 
was  never  pi-ovided  to  me  untU  now  and. 
to  my  knowledge,  it  was  never  made  pub- 
lic. Why?  Well,  because  it  was  "classi- 
fied." On  t>ie  right-hand  corner  of  this 
docmnent  is  the  followuig:  "Adminis- 
tratively Confidemial  Controlled  Circu- 
lation copy  3  of  5." 

AboA'e  that  note  is  a  handwritten  note 
"no  longer  classified  for  internal  use" 
with  an  unintelligible  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
senation,  Energj',  and  Natural  Resources 
revealed  that  Interior  had  failed  to  dis- 
close to  the  State  Department,  Congress, 
and  tlie  public  certain  data  regarding 
the  Garrison  Diversion  project.  Here  we 
have  another  example  of  Interior  sup- 
pres.sing.  by  classification.  Important 
data  from  the  Congi-ess  and  the  public. 

There  is  another  memorandum,  dated 
May  4.  1973.  in  which  the  then  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  pur- 
portedly "requested  permission"  to  take 
action  "to  vest  sole  jurisdiction  in"  that 
agency.  That  memorandum  has  not  yet 
been  provided  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  tliis  situation  in- 
tolerable. Under  Executive  Order  11652 — 
3  CFR  339 — provision  is  made  to  classify 
information  "which  requires  protection 
against  unauthorized  discloswe  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  national  defense  or  for- 
eign relations."  I  find  nothing  in  the  var- 
ious documents  thus  far  provided  to  u.s 
that  relates  to  "national  defense  or  for- 
eign relations." 

Once  again.  I  call  upon  Interior  to 
declassify  all  its  documents  concerning 
and  leading  up  to  this  decision  and  make 
them  available  to  the  Congress,  the  pub- 
lic, and  Congressman  Reuss  and  myself. 

The  January  1973  document  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Assistant  Secretary  foe  Pro- 
gram  Management.  It  is  a  scandalously 
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S3rmpathetic  "wWte  paper"  obviously 
contrived  to  dismantle  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuse  System  and  to  undercut 
otlier  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pro- 
sivams.  It  states: 

A.  r-resent  f^oUcy — Rwrcaiion:  BSF«:W  on 
Ju'.y  3,  1972,  aniiounctKl  a  policy  coverlni- 
iiou-protram  Public  t'se  ou  Naiioiial  Wildhft; 
Heliiees.  The  policy  is  to  ••move  to  begin  the 
d«-«uiplia»i8  on  nou-wildUfe  related  public 
Use.  'ilie&e  uks  are  exempllued  by  swltDininar. 
recreaiion  boating,  campiug.  the  use  of  off- 
road  vehicles,  picuicklug.  aud  similar  activi- 
ties which  do  not  have  a  dli^ect  rt-lat  ionship 
to  wildlUd  aud  wetlands  values  for  which 
theiie  areas  were  created  and  arc-  iHauaKed." 

Howevei^,  BSF&W  luiliaied  It-.i.latiou  v.as 
passed  and  tsigued  into  Law  on  October  ?3. 
1973.  PL  92-534  provides  greater  la'itude  lor 
the  Bureau  to  acquire  properties  adjacent  to 
established  roJiices,  lisli  hatcheries  and  oiber 
conserratlon  areas  administered  fur  fisli  and 
wildlife.  ThlH  ameudoieut  to  the  Recreational 
Uae  of  Couservatiou  Arca^  Act  of  1062  has 
beeu  aought  for  many  year.-:.  Its  Judlclou.s 
use  of  this  authority  would  further  project 
BSP&W  Into  the  recreation  business. 

B.  PropoBed  Policy — Recreation:  That 
B8P&W  develop  plans  refuse  by  refuse  to 
eliminate  all  recreation  activities  that  are 
not  directly  related  to  sport  fl.sh  aud  wildlife 
programs.  Fiscally  realtetic  plans  mu.>t  be  de- 
veloped to  Identify  the  parameter.s  of  the  pro- 
gram oriented  recreation   eftort. 

C.  Present  Policy— Reftiges:  Continue  to 
manage  as  before  22  Big  Oatnc  Areas,  Na- 
tional Game  Ranges  aiid  National  Wildlife 
RMUses. 

D.  Proposed  Policy — Refuges:  'Tue  four 
KatlomU  Game  Ranges  be  trauoierred  bac-k  to 
BLU  (2.4  million  acres).  The  big  game  luiits 
are  ti-sually  unique  and  of  limited  Importance 
except  locally.  Therefore,  some  of  the  14  Big 
Oame  Refuges  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  States.  For  example,  the  BLson  Range 
m  Montana  and  the  Elk  Range  in  Wyoming. 
Only  those  areas  essential  for  the  protection 
of  endangered  species  and  research  on  wlld- 
lU*  resources  shotild  be  retained.  Of  the  four 
National  wndlife  Ranges,  only  the  Nevada 
Deaert  (Tmit) — l.U  mllUon  acres,  appears  to 
IM  suitable  lor  return  to  public  domain 
(BUI). 

ynOi  regard  to  Mlgratorv  Bird  Refuges 
(810).  B8P*W  shotUd  IdentUy  those  units 
•I»Meutly  under  tbelr  control  or  identified 
as  potential  acquisition  that  are  essential 
to  a  natloiud  program  to  meet  the  policy 
requirements,  e^.,  migratory  bird  or  endan- 
gered species  or^research  on  all  wildlife  re- 
sonroes.  Those  migratory  bird  refuges  which 
dM  not  meet  tbls  test  would  be  listed  for 
poasikle  dlapoeal. 

BSMsW  in  Its  1074  budget,  negative  band- 
ing ezsrclaes  Identified  80  tinlts  in  the  Refuge 
System  (bird  and  game)  that  tmder  reduced 
budget  assumptions  would  have  to  be  elim- 
inated. Tlie  best  estimate  Is  that  $1.8  million 
would  be  saved  and  316  positions  freed  from 
W  of  these  refuges  and  program  changes 
made  In  others. 

XmiAlcatlous  of  PoUcy  Changes: 

1.  Befuge  system  considered  liuportaul 
by  many  Congressmen. 

2.  Conservationists  are  likely  to  challenge 
States'  capability  to  protect  the  resource. 

8.  Couserrotionlsts  wotUd  be  skeptical  of 
BliM's  wnungness  to  give  flsh  and  wildlife 
resources  primary  coDstderatlon  in  competi- 
tion with  grazing  and  other  uses. 

♦.  Some  refuge  units  are  not  now  pro- 
tected from  mineral  entry  or  leasing.  If  such 
lands  are  returned  without  restrictions,  addi- 
tional <q>posltion  can  be  e.xpected. 

6.  States  win  react  unevenly  as  to  their 
abiUty  to  finance  management  and  opera- 
tion of  refuges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appaxeutly  was  the 
nrst  recommendation  to  transfer  Juris- 
diction of  the  game  ranges  to  the  BLUf . 
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But,  what  .sparked  lliis 
response  was  made  to 
Who  in  Interior  rev 
has  not  told  me  or 
apparently  is  content  t 
document  and  none  of 
mcnts  tliat  obviously  i 

Ajiain.  I  Vfr-quest  thn 
with  our  Marfili    1975 
requirements  ol  tht 
■nation  Act  and  iiiakt 
mencs  ijublic. 

Slm^^h^ne.  net  .-uppi 
the  order  ol  tue  day  at 

My  letter  of  June  •-'  ai 
ol  June  11  follow: 

U.S.  Uj  !".\!;iMKNT  ok  TUK  ] 

Orricr;  of  ri 
H'av/niipioji.  D. 

Hon.  JclIN    D.  DlNtiELl-, 

Jfcusc  iif  lit  ijrrscii^nliicf. 
Wnthiniiln.i,  B.C. 

Dijsp.  Mr.  DTNcrr.i  :  In  rt 
ifr   of  June   •i.    1975.   tlie 
are    netT.->=ary   to   ciny   ' 
dcci.sioji  of  February  5,  1 
Giinie  Range  i.ssue. 

Thee  actlon.s  are  to  Ix 
bi'fore  July  1,  1975:  ii) 
ihoi-iiy  to  BLM  <!f  the  196i 
Refuge  Sy.slesu  .\clinini.=tr 
Tains  to  the  tliree  Range: 
of  tl-.r-  CfKio  of  Fe<ieral  H-f 
tliat  BLM  will  operate  u 
cliapter  C.  Part  25.  throu 
p->3e  of  ni;u\ag)ng  the  tlir< 
transfer  of  tho.sc  FWS  per. 
joij!  BLM. 

We   appre-iate   your   ro 
il»e    Game    Range    ls,ue 
proper  aclininl.s*^raTion  and 
Game  Ranijcs,  thn'  the  iw 
tJ  be  Taken  must  be 
ou  July  1 ,  1975.  As  you  wll 
actions,  there  will  not  l>e 
terns  of  wildlife  refuge  r 
Wc  have  attached,  for  y 
simunarj"   of   the   actions 
taken  to  date. 

With  refipect   to  your  si 
ing  failure  to   •make  publ 
referred  to  in  your  letter,, „^ 
correct  this  misunderstand  ing, 
Range  Issue  we  have  bee 
efforts   to  coopemte  with 
Conmiittees,    various    lut 
individuals  who  have 
and  materials  relating  to' 
decision  to  transfer  the  _ 
to  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of 
life  Service  and  the  Kofa, 
sell  Ranges  to  the  sole        . 
Bureau  of  Land  Mauageme  it 
plied  with  all  those  requea  a 
Meetings  have  been  held  oi 
member.s  of  Congress  and 
bers  of  the  public.  There 
or  Intention  to  suppre.ss  t_ 
are  happy  to  enclose  copies 
you  noted  which  we  have  „ 
to  other  requesting  parties, 
rial   you  mentioned   In 
encloeed. 

Please  contajjt  tis  if  we 
assistance  regarding  this 
Sincerely  youi-s, 

Ke 
Acting-  Under  Secretary 
Enclaitircs. 
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House  of  Rephi  ientativks. 
WasMnffton,  D.i  .,  June  2,  1975. 
Hon.  Kekt  PtizzELL, 
Acting  Secretary, 
Deportment  o/  the  Interior. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

nsiE  Ma.  Frizzell:  In  tie  last  few  weeks 
I  have  tried  through  hear:  ngs  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fl.sheries  an<l  Wildlife  Con.>ser- 
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oonse  lo  votu^  let- 
following  actions 
'.  the  Secretary's 
•■5.  relative  to  tlie 

coaipleird  oa  or 

delegation  of  au- 

National  Wildlife 

i.iii  Act  as  it  per- 

(2)   amendment 

nlHtions  to  reflect 

r  50  CFR  SuSj- 

1  33  for  the  pur- 

R<ingos;  and  loi 

mne\  who  wish  lo 

ceni-  relative  to 
>ut  feel,  for  the 
protection  of  the 
X  ons  which  are  yet 
out  prior  t-o  or 
note  in  the  above 
two  par.tUel  .'.ys- 
Kulations. 
ur  iufornialiou,  a 
vhlch   have   beeii 

•temcrt  concern - 
i"  the  documents 
we  would  like  to 
.  On  the  Game 
diligent  in  our 
the  Congres.s,  it.<! 
est    groups    and 
requ  sted  Information 
J  iicretary  Morton's 
sa  Prieta  Range 
Pi.sh  and  Wild- 
•heldon  and  Rus- 
Ji|nsdlctlon  of  the 
.  We  have  com- 
for  documents, 
the  subject  with 
concerned  mem- 
been  no  effort 
■se  materials.  We 
>f  the  documents 
io  made  available 
Additional  mate- 
yo  ar  letter  Is  also 
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<  an  be  of  further 
D4atter. 

Phizzeli,, 
/  the  Interior. 
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prol  I  ems 


Rare 


vaiiun  and  the  Eiivironme  it 
Goniinlttee  on  Merchant 

and  search  of  Interior 

ascertain  tue  tecbnicnl  basis 
Secretary's  dMision  annou 
15,    1975,    to    a.'-sign    sole 
-p.'iii.sibiii;  y     for     three 
Ranges'  (Koia.  Ciiarles  Sheljlo 
M.  Ru.s.s(!ll)   to  the  Bureau 
mcut    (BUVl).   I   have   cone 
exist'^.  a-r,  lo  Kofa,  and  that 
Two    r.mges,    .sevenil    Inipor 
have  not  !)etu  made  public 
of  sonic  Int<>rior  officials  ... 
liiical  deci.sion  and  nothing 
My  investigation  .shows 

A.  The   Pisli    and   Wildlif 
picparecl  .•^onio  montiis  ago 
■I'roposal    for    Single   A^ 
v.-liicii  r«'(>niniended  that 
for  managcnienL'^  of  all  of    . 
ve.ted"  in  the  FWS.  The  Din  i 
Mr.  Lynu  Grecnwali,  tei!tifle< 
agreement"      with      that 
(Hearing   Tri.nscript,   p.   77) 
paper  was  never  transmitted 
and  to  this  day  it  has  not  1 
by  ilie  Interior  Department. 

B.  On  August  1,  1973.  a  bi 
apparently  prepared  by  the 
t  hat  "it  would  be  timely  for 
To  meet  to  discuss  the 
waj.s  of  solving  it."  This 
made  public  by  Interior. 

C.  Ou  January  2:},  1974, 
Secretary  for  Land  Manage 
sent  p.  nieinorandum  to  the 
ing  the  following  "actions": 

'•We  concur  in  the 
and  Cabez.i  Prieta  Gaine 
the    BSP&W    as    the    singh 
agency.  We  will  process  the  p' 
for  the  additions  immediatel 

•'We  will  prepare  appropri  -. 
orders  vesting  sole  Jurisdlcti^i 
Sheldon  and  Charles  M.  „ 
the   BLM.   We   will   complet  i 
Management  Framework  PI 
areas  as  rapidly  as  possible 
areas  are  identified  within  t„ 
areas  shall  be  designated  for 
"We  feel  that  this  is  an  ., 
to  a  problem  that  has  dlsrup 
management  potential  of 
their  conception.    This   a> 
BSF&W  to  conclude  their 
quired  by  the  WUdemess  .. 
"In  order  to  comply  with 
of  the  National  EnvironmeutE  I 
the  Wilderness  Act.  it  is 

tlon  to  this  problem  be 

the  next  30  days.  We  seek 
for  this  line  of  action." 

This    memorandum    and 
which  discuss  various 
been  made  public  by  Interior 

It  should  be  noted  that  . 
one  Interior  witness  said  this 
predicated  on  BLM  getting  , 
D.  On  January  28,  1974, 
John  C.  Whitaker  replied  as 
*'In  response  to  Deputy  Asi 
Halnsworth's  memorandum 
(copy  attached j  on  the  above 
port  the  proposed   wUd 
BLM  lands  to  the  Desert  ..„ 
Range  and  the  Kofa  and  Cabe 
Ranges  (Proposals  1  and  2) 
BSF&W  should  be  sole  adm. 
three  ranges.  Please  expedite 
of  the  necessary  public  land  ( 
additions.  I  am  pleased  tiiat 
beeu  reached  on  these  tliree 
posals,  and  I  am  asking 
memorandum)    that   Ken 
them    to    OJfB    for 
possible. 

"Before  deciding  the  ^_. 
on  the  Charles  Sheldon  and 
sell  Oome  Ranges  (Proposal 
Kent  Frizzell  (by  copy  of 
dutn)    whether  transfer  of' 
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dif  t;cii  to  BLM  negates  the  need  for  wilder- 
ness sttidies  and  for  reports  to  the  Congress 
(n<  ihe  suitability  or  nonsuitabllity  of  these 
uui£;es  a.s  wilderness."  (Emphasis  supplied) 

i'liis  decision  memorandum  has  never  been 
j.'.acle  puljlic  by  Interior,  even  though  it 
'.I'ois  that  a  decision  ou  Kofa  was  made 
(  <  fr  oiie  year  ago. 

r:.  On  Februp.ry  IP,  1974,  the  Solicitor  ad- 
vi.->ed  the  Under  Secretary  in  a  memorandum 
thn:.  such  traiisier  of  the  Russell  and  Sheldon 
Ranges  v.oiild  not  negate  the  need  for  such 
.sii:dic-s.  This  memorandum  was  not  made 
public  by  interior  until  a  few  weeivs  ago. 
after  a  request  by  the  Subcommittee  for  i^ 

F.  On  March  1,  1974,  the  Under  Secretarj 
.sent  the  following  memorandum  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  FWS  and  BLM  saying: 

"In  light  of  the  Deputy  Solicitor'.^  nipni'j- 
randum  of  February  19  regarding  the  oblign- 
tiou  of  the  Secretary  to  send  a  tvilderiiess 
reconunendation  to  the  President  on  the 
Charles  Sheldon  and  Charles  M.  Russell  Game 
Ranges,  I  request  that  BSF&W  proceed  speed- 
ily to  process  its  v.-ilderncss  proposals  for 
these  two  areas. 

"In  order  to  meet  the  September  4  dead- 
line set  by  the  Congress,  we  must  make  the 
proposals  and  related  eniiionmental  Impact 
statements  available  -to  the  public  no  later 
than  April  10  for  public  hearings  about  May 
10.  The  preliminary  proposals  should  be  pre- 
pared by  BSF&W  in  accordance  with  the  De- 
partment's Wilderness  Guidelines.  BLM 
should  participate  in  their  preparation  to 
ensure  that  BSF&W  goes  to  public  hearing 
with  a  preruniuaiy  pro;>osal  that  BLM  ciin 
support. 

"A  resolution  of  the  juvisdlci  ional  issue  on 
these  two  game  ranges  will  await  completion 
of  the  wilderne.ss  review  process." 

This  memorandi'm  has  not  t>een  made  pub- 
lic by  Interior. 

G.  On  March  19.  1074.  the  Director  of  In- 
terior's Office  of  Manapemeiit  Consultint; 
said,  in  a  memorandiun  t-o  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Management,  that  the  Undei 
Secretary's  decision  to  defer  such  "resolu- 
tion .  .  .  was  prompted  by  the  follo-Aiisg  ct<ii- 
siderations: 

"Surfacing  at  this  time  the  possibility  o( 
Jurisdictional  transfer  of  the  two  ranges 
might  complicate  the  public  hearings  which 
are  part  of  the  wilderness  review  procedtires. 

"It  mlglit  tend  to  tmdevmine  BLM's  oppo- 
sition to  a  proposed  amendment  to  its  or- 
ganic act  which  would  require  a  review  of  all 
eligible  lands  under  BLM  Jurisdiction  for 
wilderness  area  potential." 

This  memorandum  has  not  been  made 
public  by  Interior. 

H.  On  July  19,  1974,  the  BLM  State 
Director  in  Arizona,  Air.  Pallini,  sent  to  the 
BLM  Director  a  one-sided  "Staff  Report"  on 
the  FWS  withdrawal  application  for  Kofa 
and  public  hearing  therson  and  recommend- 
ing that  BLM  be  assigned  "sole  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Kofa."  But  on  October  4.  1874.  FWS 
Regional  Director  Nelson  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pallini  which  is  highly  critical  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Pallini  report  and  asked  that 
Mr.  Fallinl  "make  appropriate  changes"  In 
the  report  "to  have  it  more  correctly  refiect 
the  result*  of  the  public  hearing." 

As  to  Mr.  Fallini's  recommendation  that 
BLM  be  given  "sole  Jurisdiction"  over  Kofa. 
Mr.  Nelson  said: 

"■ntls  was  not  an  Issue  in  the  public  hear- 
ing!' 

These  memoranda  have  not  been  made 
public  by  Interior. 

I.  On  September  30,  1974,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary again  wrote  to  the  Solicitor  noting 
that  he  had  a  "proposal"  to  transfer  th© 
Sheldon  and  Russell  Ranges  to  BLM.  He 
said: 

"Before  taking  action  on  his  proposal,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  then  Is  any  legal 
problem  in  the  Secretary's  d^egating  to 
BLM  the  resp<HisibiUty  for  ma.r,^gfY\e  any  of 
these  areas  as  part  of  th*  Katlonal  Wlldltf* 
Refuge  System." 
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This  memorandum  has  not  beeu  made 
public  by  Interior.  ■ 

J.  Tlie  Solicitor  replied  on  November  27, 
1974.  that  the  Secretary  could  "delegate"  this 
respon^ibilily  to  the  BLM,  but  said: 

"One  consequeuce  of  these  piop'csed 
cliaii?es  in  delegation  should  be  noted.  Since 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Mauagemeiit  would  be 
ve.-'.(d  v.ith  ll-e  entirety  of  the  Secretary's 
Tish  and  wildlife  anthoritv  for  the  Sheldon 
and  Rusfell  Ranges,  the  Bureau,  within  the 
statutory  confines  governing  tlie  National 
Wi'.dliie  Refuge  System,  would  be  Iiee  to 
adept  regulations  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  tlie  Ranges  of  a  different  form  and 
content  than  those  adopted  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Sertice.  That  is,  after  the  change 
in  delc^rtcion.  when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Sovvice  adopts  new  regulations  generally  ap- 
ptiL-aole  lo  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, its  adoption  would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Sheldon  and  Russell  Ranges  without  an 
adopticn  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, .^s  a  consequence,  two  parallel  sys- 
tenis  of  Wildlife  Refuge  regtilatlons  could 
result  fi'cun  the  proposed  delegation." 

Th's  memorandum  was  recently  made 
public  b>  Interior  at  the  Subcontntittee's 
reuuett. 

De.spUe  the  fact  that  hi  January  1974.  the 
U"der  Secretary  had  decided  tliat  Koin 
siifi'lcl  be  administered  by  the  FWS  as  rec- 
on.infrded  by  the  FWS  aud  the  BLM  only  a 
f « v.-  days  before,  the  Department  began  iii 
the  fall  of  1974  to  write  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress aud  others  that  no  decision  had  yet 
been  ir.ade.  Thereafter,  in  February  1975,  the 
Se.-retary  reversed  the  Under  Secretary's 
"non-decision"  and  assigned  Kofa  and  the 
c.iher  two  ranges  to  the  BLM. 

On  what  basis  was  the  Kofa  decision  made? 
In  other  words,  what  studies,  memof-.  deci- 
sion documents,  briefings,  meetings,  etc.,'  led 
Secreiart'  Morton  to  the  decision  to  overturn 
the  internal  decision  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  <rf 
I^ind  Management  (an  arrangement  con- 
tinned  by  the  Under  Secretary)  that  the 
J'vOta  .should  be  managed  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service?  Was  a  defensible  position 
articulated  within. the  Department  for  the 
action  that  the  Secretary  took? 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  no. 
Tliere  are  no  studies,  memos,  etc.,  to  sup- 
po-.i  this  decision.  Indeed,  Interior  officials 
advise  us  that  the  Secretary  was  never 
briefed  on  the  issue,  although  at  least  one 
such  briefing  session  was  attempted  for 
December  1974. 

Some  at  Interior  contend,  but  not  publicly, 
tiiat  tills  decision  was  made  to  satisfy  some 
Ari^;oiia  politician^;.  I  do  not  know  if  tlxat 
conteiitiou  is  correct  or  incorrect.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  one  distinguished  public  serv- 
arit  from  the  other  party  was  appalled  by  the 
decision  to  turn  Kofa  and  the  other  ranges  to 
th.e  BLM.  He  WTote  the  Secretary  in  March 
197.1,  prote.stiug  it.  He  said: 

"A  recent  decision  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  iiivolvlng  three  national  wildlife 
ranges  could  be  harmful  to  Republican 
staiiding  with  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
ti^y  who  are  concerned  about  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

"Mr.  Secretary,  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
this  decision,  but  much  to  lose.  Most  of  those 
who  would  favor  the  decision — mainly  live- 
stock interests — are  already  supporting  the 
paity.  Those  who  oppose  the  decision,  on  the 
contrary,  include  many  who  have  thus  far 
thought  of  the  Administration  as  being 
strong  advocates  of  wildlife  conservation. 
Th©  wUdllfe  range  decision  potentially  Jeop- 
ardizes much  of  what  has  been  gained  over 
several  years'  time. 

"This  Is  obviously  a  decision  that  is  goUxg 
to  be  ia  the  public  eye.  I  would  urge  you 
to  scrutinize  It  carefully,  becattse  I  believe 
it  is  harmful  to  our  cause  in  1976" 

I,  too,  think  this  decision  was  outrageous. 
But  not  for  the  reasons  Just  cited.  I  think  it 
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outrageous  because  it  was  made  In  secret, 
without  public  participation,  and  with  no 
concern  for  the  views  of  the  experts.  Indeed, 
all  of  fie  important  documents  relative  to 
this  matter  were  suppressed  by  Interior  aiid 
have  yet  to  be  made  public. 

Til  is  con  t. -over.- ial  decision  was  made  v.ith- 
oiti  benefit  of  an  environmental  impact 
ptntcmei'.t.  Yet,  several  ol  the  documents  I 
have  Just  cited  discuss  mimy  environmental 
probten.s  r>s.sociri/i.ed  witli  single  administra- 
tion of  these  ranges  by  either  agency. 

Lastly,  the  decision  is  i-.oi  soni.U  frcan 
a  V  ildliie  standpt'int. 

I  request  tV.at  your  Department  promptly: 

1.  Snspeiid  further  action  on  giving  the 
BLM  ".sole"  jurisdiction  over  these  three 
ranf;es,  pending  the  is-suance  of  a  draft  en- 
\iroiimeulal  impact  statement,  the  holding 
of  public  hearings  on  this  issue,  and  th© 
resoUition  by  the  Congress  of  H.R.  5512;  and 

2.  Make  available  to  the  public  all  of  the 
abo\e-iaeutioned  documents  and  related 
correspoudepce . 

With  every  good  y.  ish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Din-gfl!., 
Member  of  Covyrefs 
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HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  IME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  26.  1975 

M.S.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  full  support  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Hawkins  and  Ms.  Burke  to  restore 
funds  to  tlie  community  action  tiiat  so 
many  of  us  have  long  respected  and 
fought  to  protect. 

The  administration's  desire,  as  re- 
flected in  the  bill  reported  to  the  floor, 
is  to  once  agp.in,  through  tlie  most  my- 
opic possible  interpretation  of  a  legis- 
lative mandate,  cut  into  the  support  of 
many  programs  which  have  proved  so 
valuable  over  many  years. 

The  Community  Action  program  was 
formed  not  out  of  a  sentiment  to  grant 
alms,  but  to  foster  local  initiative,  "self- 
help,"  to  develop  at  the  local  level  pro- 
ductive relationships  between  members 
of  the  community,  cUents  of  services,  and 
the  agencies  which  are  set  up  to  sen'e 
them. 

Further,  tlie  Commiuiity  Action  pro- 
gram was  created  to  encourage  and  assist 
a  wide  range  of  locally-based  economic 
development  activities  to  move  people 
out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

At  a  time  when  increasing  numbers  are 
unemployed,  these  propTams  are  partic- 
ularly Important,  since  they  generate 
economic  activity.  They  are  not  simplj' 
Income  maintenance  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  the  strict- 
est interpretation  of  the  reduction  in  the 
Federal  share  in  the  Community  Services 
Act  of  1974.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  so  aptly 
reminded  us,  that  act  provides  that  there 
could  be  an  increase  in  local  sharing  and 
adjustments  of  the  Federal/local  ratio, 
but  there  need  not  be  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral fimding. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  hold  harm- 
less provision  to  maintain  the  total  level 
of  funding,  and  to  fall  below  the  full 
$330  million  would  render  that  clause 
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Inoperative. The  act  fmther  allowed  for 
waivers  to  allow  additional  Federal  fund- 
In?.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  back  up  tlie 
•Intent  of  the  1974  kglslatlon  and  assure 
that  all  of  the  programs  are  maintained 
at  the  fiscal  year  1974  level.  The  amend- 
ment accomplishes  this. 

The  admiiiistiation,  backed  by  Uie 
committee  recommendation,  ha.s  also 
seen  fit  to  snuff  out  the  capability  for 
new  research  and  demor.sirstion  pro- 
grams, mnny  of  which  liave  no  ear- 
marked appiopriaitons.  Mrs.  Burke,  my 
dLstlngui.shed  colleajrue  fiom  Calif orn'a. 
recognircs  tliis  ia  her  ameudjue'nt  which 
replaces  $8.3  million  for  Uicsc  le.curch 
and  demon^tration  programs.  The 
amendment  clco  addo  ^2  million  to  the 
senior  opportunities  aitd  .services  pro- 
gram. $224  million  to  the  commimi.y 
food  rnd  nutrition  projrram.  and  S7.5 
million  to  tlio  etouomiL-  dcnclopmeni 
program,  piotrums  ol  demci;  .trutfj 
value  wliith  deserve  ccuiinuafioii. 

We  sliould  be  incieasing  iunciinfl:  fci 
these  program.s.  To  do  a.s  the  ndmin- 
Jstration  or  the  committee  l^ris  recom- 
mended is  another  attack  on  the  poor. 
under  the  guii*  of  mistaken  legislative 
mandates.  It  is  the.se  people  who.  ironi- 
cally, are  the  repeated  targets  "of  this 
Government's  inappropriate  response  to 
our  economic  condition. 

I  cannot  feel  stronger  in  ujy  .supjiort 
for  the  Hawkins  and  Burke  amendments, 
juid  I  compliment  them  both  for  their 
initio  live. 


THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRBlSS  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OP   TENNESSEE 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  V.ATIVFS 

Thursday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mi-.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  pass  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  for  UJS.  Bicentennial 
Arrangements.  It  is  with  i-cspect  and 
appreciation  that  I  consider  the  role  of 
the  national  legislatui-e  ha  the  first  200 
years  of  American  history,  a  role  to  be 
emphasized  by  this  committee  In  the 
months  ahead. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  reflected  since 
its  inception  the  people's  concern  for 
restricting  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  and  guaranteeins  that  their 
voices  are  heard  in  the  process  by  which 
national  problems  are  encountered  and 
resolved.  When  the  First  Contmental 
Congress  met  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  it 
was  reacting  to  the  abuse  of  power  by 
the  monarch,  George  HI  of  England.  In 
the  following  decades.  Congress  has 
often— if  inconsistently — acted  to  check 
the  growing  powers  of  tlie  Presidency. 
In  so  doing,  it  has  rejected  executive 
appointees,  overridden  previous  vetoes, 
and  forged  meaningful  legislative  pro- 
grams designed  to  address  a  wide  range 
of  ills  troubling  the  land. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  have,  hi  the  last  half- 
century,  compiled  an  hnpressive  list  of 
accomplishments  including  new  protec- 
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Workers  of  America,  said  she  had  come  into 
the  women's  movement  through  her  two 
daughters.  Other  secretaries,  she  said  feel 
"put  down"  when  they  see  women's  move- 
ment ads  chiding  indtistry  for  holding  wo- 
men down  to  jobs  as  secretaries. 

•One  out  of  every  three  women  who  work, 
••  orks  in  an  office.''  and  they  should  be 
wooed,  not  looked  down  on  by  the  movement, 
Mrs.  Albert  said.  "When  you  are  trying  to 
crganlze  for  power  you  lnu^l  reali-'e  >oa  need 
t.H-n  other." 


STILL  BEING  OB5ERVF,D 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSTLV.^NIV 

IN  -J  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRti.SEKTA  I  iVi  < 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con.-lit- 
ue'iit  writes  me  to  say  that,  in  traveling 
several  m..m  highways  thi.s  season,  he 
has  found,  much  to  his  approval,  that 
most  motorists  still  are  observing  the 
55-mile  speed  Imiit. 

For  evei-y  .speeder  exceeding  that,  he 
noted  two  or  tliree  otliei's  keeping  their 
speeds  down  and  this,  hi  his  opuiion.  was 
evidence  of  good  sen?*  in  a  time  of  fuel 
crisis.  He  pointedly  excepted  trucks  from 
his  report. 

His  experiences  included  interstate 
routes  70  and  80  particularly,  and  also 
79  and  others,  such  as  the  Pennsj  Ivania 
Turnpike,  which  serve  my  State.  He 
noted  that  State  troopers  were  active  and 
accredited  tlieir  zeal  in  enforcing  the  law 
for  convincing  many  that  speed  beyond 
55  does  not  pay. 

I  bring  this  person's  flndhigs  to  atten- 
tion for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  I,  also, 
have  witnessed  ti-afSc  moving  generally 
at  a  speed  below  what  once  prevailed. 
And,  second,  tills  account  refutes  those 
skQJtics  who  have  been  insisting  that  the 
55-mlle  restriction  no  longer  is  effective 
anywhere. 

I  feel  that  it  is  working  and  that  hi 
Its  favor  now  is  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  fotmd  it  does  save  on  gasoline 
and  the  wear  on  cars  and,  moreover,  that 
it  makes  driving  much  more  enjoyable 
than  when  we  all  raced  along.  Now  pec^le 
get  to  their  desthiatlons  less  womout 
and  nerve-racked. 

It  is  not  necessai-y,  of  course,  to  recaU 
the  statistics  which  show  that  the  55- 
mile  rate  has  cut  accidents.  Tlie  death 
and  injury  rate  is  down  on  Pennsylvania 
highways,  where  speed  once  was  a  wan- 
ton killer.  And  tills  fact,  hi  my  mind, 
means  an  accomplishment  of  far  greater 
importance  tlian  fuer  conservation. 

Thus,  we  In  Congress  have  an  answer 
for  those  who  claim  we  have  fimibled  the 
energy  business  completely.  We  have  not 
done  so.  We  may  have  spared  the  motor- 
ist hai'sh  tax  measures,  but  we  have 
brought  a  driving  reform  which  promises 
enormous  savings  in  gasoline  use  while, 
at  the  same  time,  saving  lives.  The  latter 
achievement — a  byproduct  of  our  energy 
conservation  efforts — ^brings  to  mind 
how,  not  so  long  ago,  traffic  experts  were 
lamenting  the  highway  slaughter  and  the 
hieffectiveness  of  remedial  measures.  It 
appears  that  we  in  Congress  foimd  one 
remedy. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  SALUTE  TO  THE  ELKS  ON  JULY 
14TH  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  AL- 
PHONZO  BELL 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


L.«.lIKO:iNI\ 


i:.  riE  HOUSE  of  represextat  ives 
Thursday,  Jvne  26.  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  15.000  mem- 
bers and  their  families  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  will  gather 
in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  July  14  for  the  111th 
National  Session  of  this  largest  fraternal 
organization  in  the  Nation. 

Today  there  nre  1.58  million  members 
ot  the  Elks  in  the  United  State?.  More 
than  185.000  live  in  my  home  Stntc  of 
California. 

It  seems  appropriate,  an  the  Elk's  pre- 
pare for  tlieir  annual  convocation,  that 
special  note  be  taken  of  the  important 
work  this  fine  organization  is  undertak- 
ing in  our  society. 

A  long  time  leader  in  assistance  to 
uuderpritileged  students,  the  Elks 
Lodges  ot  America  contribute  in  excess 
of  $16  million  each  year  in  scholarships. 

The  Elks  have  given  enormous  sup- 
port to  cilppled  children  across  the  Na- 
tion, particularly  those  affected  by  cere- 
bral palsy.  Since  1950  Elks  Lodges  in  Cal- 
ifornia, by  themselves,  have  raised  more 
than  $20  million  for  this  pui-pcse. 

Nationally,  the  Elks  also  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  children's  homes 
and  camps,  to  hospitalization,  and  other 
care  for  handicapped  children,  and  to 
eye  banks. 

In  CaUforuia  the  Ameiican  Revolution 
Committee  of  tlie  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  designated  the  California  Elks 
L6dges  as  the  official  organization  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  the  "Honor  Our  Hag" 
program. 

Througliout  1975  and  1976,  tlie  180 
Elks  Lodges  will  foster  programs  which 
salute  Old  Glory,  including  the  presen- 
tation of  new  flags  to  new  citizens  as  they 
each  take  tlie  oath  of  citizenship. 

There  %vill  be  Elks-sponsored  school 
Flag  Day  parades  and  essay  contests  in 
communities  all  over  the  State.  Over 
1,000  "Honor  Om:  Flag"  billboards  will  be 
displayed.  And  100,000  brochures  telling 
the  stoi-y  of  the  flag  will  be  distributed 
along  with  bumper  stickers  and  special 
Bicentennial  buttons. 

The  "Let  Freedom  Ruig"  program 
whereby  each  commtmity  will  ring  all  of 
its  bells  simultaneously  on  July  4,  1976, 
is  a  National  Elks  project. 

Traditionally  the  Elks  have  led  the  na- 
tion in  lending  care  and  assistance  to 
veterans.  The  first  veterans  hospital  was 
given  by  the  Elks  to  the  U.S.  CSovemment 
in  Boston  shortly  after  the  Ctvil  War. 

Right  after  World  War  I  the  Elks 
gi-anted  in  excess  of  15.000  educational 
loans  to  veterans  who  were  either  im- 
qualified  or  waiting  for  govei-nmental  as- 
sistance. It  was  considered  the  fii'st  GI 
bill  program. 

And  in  1942,  the  Elks  began  a  recruit- 
ment program  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  which  brought  more  than  100,- 
000  men  into  the  armed  services. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  call  attention  with  great  pride  to 
the  Elks  National  Convention  being  held 
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next  month,  to  plan  among  other  things, 
the  implementation  of  these  outstanding 
Bicentennial  programs. 

It  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  tlie 
high  levels  of  service  and  generosity  of 
organizations  like  the  Elks  that  the  ciual- 
Ity  of  life  in  America  has  improved  so 
enormously  in  its  first  two  centuries  of 
freedom. 


ONE  V.'ORRY  CAN  BE  ENDED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

C:-    I'tl.TiiVlVANI.V 

3>;    I  UK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXlVflS 

rnvrsdav.  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  piigir 
oi  older  Americans  struggling  to  keei) 
I  heir  heads  above  the  inflation  T\ater.'<  is 
claiming  more  and  more  attention  from 
iho  now.s  media. 

Ti.nie  magazine  recently  ran  a  cover 
:-tory  on  the  hapless  golden  agers  and 
the  ti-oubles  which  plague  them  as  tliey 
ti-y  to  get  by  tl»eso  daj  s  on  fixed  incomes. 

One  such  trouble  is  taxes — the  real  es- 
tate levies  which  keep  rising  and,  in 
thousands  of  cases,  threatening  to  force 
them  out  of  the  homes  Uiey  acquired  at 
much  sacrifice  over  tlieU*  workhig  year.>. 

I  feel,  however,  tliat  this  matter  can 
be  eased  by  Uie  municipalities  and  school 
districts  which  tax  tliem.  The  retired 
homeowners  can  be  assui'ed  by  tliese  tax- 
ing auUiorities  that,  no  matter  what  the 
tax  circumstances  now  or  in  the  future, 
they  will  not  be  compelled  to  sell  or  yield 
their  homes. 

If  legislation  Ls  reqmi'ed  to  establish 
tills  poUcy,  then  Congi-ess  should  begin 
studying  ways  to  bring  it  about.  Unpaid 
taxes  on  the  homes  of  tiie  elderly,  I  sug- 
gest, could  be  hened  against  the  proper- 
ties witli  full  assurance  to  tiie  owners 
tliat  tiiey  can  keep  on  Uviug  in  them 
immolested  for  the  balance  of  their  lives. 

Then,  when  death  does  come,  the  liens 
could  be  satisfied  in  tlie  estate  settle- 
ments. The  only  losers  under  this  ai- 
rangement  would  be  the  heirs  and,  I  am 
certain,  most  sons  and  daughters  would 
gladly  give  up  a  part  of  tlieir  coming  in- 
heritances to  have  the  minds  of  tlieir 
parents  eased.  Those  who  would  not  de- 
setTe  no  consideration. 

The  option  to  have  Uie  taxes  lieued 
would  remain  with  the  older  folk  involv- 
ed. If  they  should  want  to  continue  pay- 
ing, then,  certainly,  they  could  do  so.  But 
if  financially  pressed,  they  could  have 
the  guarantee  that,  regardless  of  ascend- 
ing governmental  costs  and  tax  rates, 
they  would  still  keep  their  homes.  In- 
deed, they  would  not  need  to  be  asked  to 
make  the  decision.  They  cotild  just  let 
the  taxes  go  and  have  them  automati- 
cally charged  agauist  their  propeities. 

Could  the  taxhig  districts  afford  such 
exemptions  hivolving  what  might  add  up 
to  hundi-eds  of  properties  on  their  tax 
roUs?  This  should  be  no  problem.  The 
authorities  could  borrow  on  the  liens  and 
add  the  interest  costs  to  the  debts  to  be 
satisfied  at  estate  settlements.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  security  for  loans  to 
governments  than  the  cherished  homes 
of  older  Americans. 

I  have  thought  about  this  plan  and 
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have  talked  it  over  with  others  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  valid  objection  to  It 
once  it  is,  fully  analyzed.  In  my  mhid.  it 
coild  be  the  means  of  making  life  less 
w  t.rr!i.ome  to  manj'  of  our  older  citizens 
bv  letting  tlietn  know  that,  as  a  matter 
of  p^oveiximental  policy,  i>erhaps  gener- 
ated here  in  Congies.s.  their  homes  will 
be  theu-s  for  as  long  as  they  need  them 
Bith  the  hardship  of  meeting  tax  pav- 
mcntp  lifted  from  their  shoulders 


EXTENSIONS  CF  REMARKS 


ELDERLY  HOMEOWxNERS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OP  NSW  JlRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  r,  ES 

Tfiursdaii,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducmg  today,  \KUh  bipartisan  sup- 
port, the  Elderly  Homeowners  Protec- 
Won  Act  of  1975  to  refoi-ra  the  supplemen- 
tery  security  income  program,  SSI.  This 
bill  would  eliminate  a  provision  in  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
8SI.  which  may  make  it  impossible  for 
some  of  the  poorest  of  our  senior  citizens 
to  retain  ownership  of  their  homes. 

toJj^f?  ^®  ^^^  established  in  January 
1874,  It  was  intended  to  provide  supple- 
mental tocome  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
dteabled  with  little  or  no  Income.  How- 
ever, countless  individuals  axe  automati- 
2"y_,bein«  excluded  from  receiving 
oeneflts.  Individuals  owning  homes  ex- 
wedujg  $25.000— $35,000  in  Alaska  and 
j^wail — in  value  cannot  receive  SSI 
benefits  regardless  of  whether  they  live 
m  a  high  cost  or  low  cost  area.  This  is  a 
Watantly  unfair  provision  which  takes 
no  account  of  the  variation  in  market 
pnces  of  homes  between  rural,  suburban 
and  urt»n  areas.  Furthermore,  it  is  too 
low  a  figure  even  for  a  rural  area  since 
housing  prices  have  surged  up  with  the 
general  rise  hi  prices. 

Mr.  yohn  B.  Martin,  legislative  con- 
sultant to  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
«on  of  Retired  Persons,  submitted  testi- 
mony on  this  problem  during  the  recent 
hearings  on  SSI  held  by  tlie  Subcommlt- 
toe  on  PubUc  Assistance  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee.  He  ex- 
fj-   ^1.*****  ^^^  precedent  of  establish- 

SLwiui*"*/  ''*l"*"22  *^  determining 
•UsiWllty  for  the  SSI  program  rep- 
resented a  new  obstacle  to  helping  older 
people.  Under  the  previous  old  age  assist- 
ance program,  which  SSI  superseded, 
only  about  one-thhrd  of  the  States  set  a 
value  limit  on  Uie  home  In  which  the 
recipient  lived  in  determinhig  allowable 
resomces.  For  Oiis  reason  the  home  val- 
IJ^L^k'J  P">y^ion  of  SSI  constitutes  a  new 
roadblock  to  as-sistance  which  hidividuak 
desperately  need.. 

The  number  of  elderly  affected  Is  con- 
siderable. In  1970.  28  percent  of  old  age 
assistance  recipients  owned  their  home- 
23  percent  without  mortgage.  These 
elderly  must  bear  the  burden  of  rapidly 
rising  property  taxes  as  the  ass^sed 
values  of  their  homes  rise  with  iSS^ 

A  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study  reported  that  during  the  20  years 
between  1152  and  IWl  the  cost  of  iwrn^ 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mil  ^^^^^^,  „., 
June  12.  1975, 1  was  pleas  id  to  listen  to  a 
radio  interview  In  whl(h  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congiessman  Brock 
Adams  of  Washington,  cl  airman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budge 
of  Representatives,  was 
James  Steiner  and  Edgar  .  ^.^^ 
National  Chamber  of  Cor  imerce. 

I  am  sure  that  every  W  smber  of  Con- 
gress shares  my  own  adm  Iration  for  the 
outstanding  job  Brock  Ad  uhs  Is  doing  as 
chairman  of  this  Imports  nt  committee 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  tt  at  Members  of 
Congress  \\ill  also  read  i  /1th  great  In- 
terest the  following  Inter  rtew  In  which 
Mr.  Adams  discusses  the  work  of  this 
committee  and  the  proble  ms  of  Federal 
budget  control. 

The    transcript    of 
follows: 

"What's  the  Issi  re?" 
Federal  budget  contrtd  wUh  Representa- 
tive  Brock   Adams.   State   t  r    ^ 
James    Steiner.    Director    of 
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Chamber  s  Government  Open  tions  and  Man 
ngement  Program;   and  Edgj  r  Parsons,  Na- 
tional Chamber's  Washington  Staff. 

Mr.  Parsons.  A  few  weeks   igo  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  Sei  lator  James  A. 

H,?HiLrr  °^  "f.^°'  "  '^'>'^^  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  about  thi  procedure  for 
controlling  the  federal  budget ,  which  threat- 
ens this  year  to  run  up  a  d<  flclt  estimated 
variously  at  from  fifty  bUUoii  dollars  to  one 
hundred  billion  dollars. 

Today  our  guest  Is  Representative  Brocl- 
Adnms  of  the  State  of  Washlni  ton,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Coi  imlttee.  Again 
we  have  James  Steiner,  the  ]  ttrector  of  the 
National  Chambers  Governm  mt  Operations 
and  Management  Program.  Im  Edgar  Par- 
sons of  the  National  Cham-,  er's  Washlne- 
ton  Staff.  '  ^ 

UIE    SVitfitC    CONTROI.    4ro<ESS 

First  of  all.  Congressman  Atjnms 
you  the  same  question  we 
McClure:    In  your  case,   the 
CMimiittee   is  responsible  foi 
the  elements  of  the  federal 
Ing  to  keep  federal  spending  IiJiUie 
eral  income.  Now,  the  questl  m 
Congressional       budget 
working? 

Congresfeman  Aoajis.  Yes,  I 
working  very  weU  and  we're  ve, 
the  resolution  has  now  passed 
uufortunat*  that  the  Budget 
to  start  its  first  year  In  a 
when   there   v.-as   a  deficit 
budget.  But  that  couldn't  be 
we  wanted  to  proceed  as  ( 
and  I  think  It  is  working 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Steiner,  you  ha.e  come 
questions  for  the  Congressman. 

Mr.  Stiiner.  Congressman  Adams,  on  May 
14,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  passed  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget. 
What  Congressional  action  comes  next  In  the 
process  to  control  the  federal  budget? 

Cougressmim  Adams.  We  will,  during  the 
I'oui.se  of  the  summer,  "cross- walk":  That  is, 
divide  the  various  categories  of  the  budget 
among  the  committees  of  the  House — and  I 
n-;sume  the  same  will  be  done  in  the  Senate — 
l:>  indicate  the  spending  levels  tliat  are  pro- 
poj-ed  In  the  budget  and  what  the  results  will 
be  U  they  are  either  exceeded  or  If  someliody 
.should — this  doesn't  happen  very  often — go 
b»;low  the  totals  that  are  propcsed  in  the 
budget. 

Then  In  the  fall — In  September — we  will 
present  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution, 
\vhich  basically  establishes  the  ceUlngs  on 
each  program  for  the  fiscal  year.  Now  the 
program  isnt  fully  Implemented  this  year 
because  the  statute  Itself  contemplates  next 
year  that  the  fiscal  year  will  start  October  1. 
So  we  will  have  acted  on  both  the  targeting 
resolution  in  the  spring — the  May  15th 
resolution — and  then  the  final  celling  setting 
resolution  in  Septeml>er  before  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  government  starts. 

This  year  we  are  working  with  the  old 
fiscal  year  which  has  already  been  underway 
about  four  montlis,  so  we  have  not  been  able 
to  complete  the  process  as  fully  as  we  wUl 
next  year. 

VNEMl'lOYMENT    AND    INFIATION 

Mr.  STEiNr.R.  Thank  you  very  much.  In 
)x>ih  the  House  and  tlie  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee reports  there  were  di-sseuting  views. 
Some  members  wanted  more  federal  spend- 
ing, some  less.  The  niahi  point  of  dlsagree- 
raent.  It  seems  to  me,  was  the  size  and  the 
impact  of  the  deficit.  Would  you  comment  oa 
tlie  significance  o^  a  $69  billion  deficit?  Wh&t 
will  be  the  effect  on  employment  creation 
and  on  inflation? 

Congre.ssnuin  Adams.  Well,  the  flrxt,  objec- 
tive that  we  wanted  our  budget  resolution  to 
accomplish  was  to  reduce  the  imcmployment 
level  below  the  present  8.7  percent  rate.  We 
were  trying  to  get  It  down  to  about  7  percent 
by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1976,  and  we  were 
hoping,  and  still  are,  that  there  would  be  an 
upturn  in  economic  activity  lu  the  private 
mecUx.  We  tkumHiXK,  included  first  the  tax 
break  and  second,  the  hou-sing  biU.  Third,  we 
wanted  to  try  to  create  public  service  jobs 
and  accelerated  public  works  Jobs. 

These  programs  amounted  to  aliout  1,- 
650,000  additional  Jobs.  Oiir  goal  Is  to  try 
to  reduce  unemployment  and  increase  the 
Gross  National  Product.  A  great  portion  of 
this  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
stimulus  to  the  private  sector  works.  If  it 
does  not.  the  government  alone  cannot  hire 
enough  people  to  reduce  imcmployment 
down  to  the  7  percent  range. 

Mr.  Steiner.  Then,  inflation.  What  may  be 
the  effect  there? 

Congressman  Adams.  All  of  the  various 
econometric  models  that  we  used — ^whlch  are 
simply  large  computers  which  try  to  give 
the  structure  of  the  United  States  economy 
as  a  model — indicated  that  the  economy  was 
BO  slack  this  year,  and  there  was  stich  a  low 
demand  for  fedeiial  versus  private  sector  fi- 
nancing, that  there  would  be  no  upward 
variation  in  the  inflation  rate  at  all.  In 
other  wcH^s,  the  deficit  this  year  would  not 
cause  any  inflation. 

Now  the  danger  factor  is  that  if  we  are 
successful  in  turning  around  the  economy, 
and  if  It  begins  to  come  up  in  the  faU  and 
the  winter  of  next  year  as  is  predicted,  then 
we  have  to  be  certain  that  we  are  reducing 
the  federal  involvement  lu  a  deficit  so  tliat 
we  don't  create  any  future  inflation. 

.So  our  projections  Indicate  no  Increased 
Inflation.  We  will  be  watching  carefully  to  be 
certain  we  are  not  stimulating  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  private  economy  Is  picking  up. 
That  might  cause  Inflation. 

INCREASES  IN   THE   DEFICIT 

Mr.  Steiner.  Now,  Congressman  Adams,  if, 
as  we've  seen,  there  is  a  majority  in  the 
Congress  who  agree  that  a  $69  bUlion  deficit 
is  near  the  limit  of  federal  spending  which 
should  be  tinanced  by  borrowing,  what  will 
happen  to  the  legislative  bills  before  Con- 
gressional Connulttees  which  would  add 
about  $40  billion  to  the  .spcjidlng  level  and, 
therefore,  add  to  the  deficit? 

Congressman  Ada&is.  I  Just  don't  think 
tbey  wlU  be  enacted  this  year.  Tht  mood 
oi  the  Congre?=s  is  to  try  to  bring  ns  out  of 
ihe  recession,  and  to  simply  leave  the  pres- 
ently existing  programs  where  they  are.  feel- 
ing that  v,e  simply  cannot  go  into  a  uumiier 
of  new  prngrams  at  a  time  when  we're  basic- 
ally trying  to  correct  our  economic  ills. 

Mr.  .Steinjr.  TJien  it  would  loe  yotu*  view 
that  in  late  September  when  the  Second 
Concurrent  Resolution  comes  before  both 
Hou.ses  of  the  Congress  that  the  Congress 
Is  not  likely  to  increase  spending  by,  say, 
$40  billion  with  the  expectation  that  a  $100 
bilUon  wotild  have  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
sources  of  ftinds? 

Congressman  Adams.  No,  I  do  not  tJilnk 
CongretiS  will  go  to  a  $100  bUllon  deficit.  I 
think  they  are  trying  very  hard  right  now 
to  balance  out  the  enormotts  expenditures 
that  we  are  having  to  make  becatise  of 
the  recession — unemployment  compensation, 
food  stamps,  these  programs — against  the 
already  enormous  loss  in  receipts  l>ccauee 
businesses  ai-e  not  producing  profits,  indi- 
viduals arc  out  of  work,  and  so  on.  So  our 
direction  is  going  to  be  to  try  to  correct  that. 

There's  a  rule  of  thumb  that  indicates  that 
the  deficit  grows  by  about  $16  billion  for 
every  point  of  unemployment  in  the  coun- 
trj'  above  4.5',;,.  The  reason  for  that  Is  you 
lose  about  $14  billion  in  receipts  because  the 
unemployed  pay  no  taxes,  fewer  goods  are 
being  produced,  and  you  pay  about  $2  ba- 
llon out  In  unemployment  compensation, 
food  stamps  and  related  programs. 

So  you  can  see  what  our  problem  is.  If  we 
do  nothing  and  the  recession  deepens  and 
unemployment  goes  up  higher  and  the  Gross 
National  Product  falls  more,  our  deficit  in- 
creases without  any  new  programs.  So  we're 
kind  of  caught  between  the  rock  and  the 
hard  place  this  year. 

CONSTITTJENT  RESPONSES 

Mr.  Steiner.  In  this  connection,  what  kind 
of  responses  have  you  received  from  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Washington — 
your  constituents?  Have  many  commimica- 
tlons  come  to  your  office  expressing  concern 
about  the  budget,  about  the  deficit? 

Congressman  Adascs.  Ob,  yes.  We  receive 
many  communications  and  they  break  Into 
two  basic  categories.  There's  one  group  that 
is  very  concerned  that  their  particular  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  cut  or  done  away  with. 
This  runs  all  the  way  from  senior  citizens 
to  various  groups  that  are  Involved  tn  city 
improvement,  urban  renewal  and  so  on. 

Then  there  is  another  group  that  writes 
to  us  who  are  very  concerned  about  the  size 
of  the  deficit,  whether  or  not  the  money 
markets  can  accommodate  It,  and  wbetber 
It  will  drive  up  interest  rates.  We  try  to  tell 
them  that  otu:  stureys  indicate  that  because 
of  the  very  slack  demand  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, both  private  and  Federal  borrowing  can 
be  financed  dtuing  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Parsons.  We  pause  briefly  to  remind 
you  that  we're  talking  with  Representative 
Brock  Adams  of  Washington,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  about  con- 
trolling the  federal  btidget  to  see  that  It 
doesn't  get  out  of  hand;  and  with  James 
Steiner.  Director  of  the  National  Chamber's 
Government  Operations  and  Management 
Program. 

The  National  Chamber  believes  that  a 
vital  aspect  of  formal  school  edtfatlon  Is  to 
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prepai-e  people  foi  practical  and  suitable  ca- 
reers In  Jobs  necessary  and  available  In  our 
society.  Schools  should  develop  programs 
that  would  eliminate  the  false  dichotomy 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  practical 
aspects  of  living  and  work.  Businessmen  and 
Chambers  oi'  Conunerce  are  urged  to  v.or!. 
wltlt  parents  niid  other  citizens  to  removt 
the  ntj^ativc  buis  toward  programs  \\hki: 
prepare  yi>'jji;;  people  lor  occupationr-.l  pt-i- 
Eult.s.  Pride  of  v  oik  in  aU  kinds  should  b.- 
developed  llirouy.hout  the  formal  ednfallouhl 
process. 

Now  bac'K  I  o  f>ur  dldCii.°slon  with  Reprt-.:  ut  - 
rtiive  Brock  Adauki  and  Jim  Stehier. 

DfntTT    E!-TF(T-;    on    BtJSINKSS    AND    S.1VIN<^S 

Mr.  Sticinfp.  Con-j'rest;  Adasns,  Just  one  nio-o 
question  on  the  deficit :  You've  assured  i:s 
that  the  Congress  is  nor  likely  to  permit  a 
deticlt  that's  upwards  of  a  $100  bUlion.  bin. 
Just  an  asstimption,  if  It  did  range  upward  ■ 
from  about  i«70  blUlon,  what  would  be  the 
effe.-t  on  bttslnes.s  with  the  estimates  you've 
made? 

Congressman  Ada:us.  Well,  it  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  monetary  policy  that  was 
pursued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
that  point.  If  they  were  to  maintain  a  limited 
money  supply  so  that  credit  was  not  avail- 
able, then  the  pressure  of  federal  borrowiu;; 
would  tend  to  put  a  squeeze  on  private  sec- 
tor borrowing. 

If  they  were  to  increase  the  money  sttpplv 
to  accommodate  the  federal  debt,  then  it 
would  have  no  effect  either  way,  but  might  in 
tlie  long  term  lead  to  inflation  coming  back. 
•So.  we  wotild  at  that  point  be  in  deep  dis- 
cussions with  Arthur  Burns  of  the  F*der,il 
Reserve  Board  as  to  what  the  relationship 
between  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy 
should  be. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Now  I  have  a  qtiestion  related 
to  that,  Mr.  Congressman.  What  about  pri- 
vate investment  and  savings?  Now  is  thai 
really  what  you're  talking  alwut?  A  huge  fed- 
eral deficit  means  tremendous  federal  bor- 
rowing. Now  doesn't  this  put  the  federal  gov- 
emment  in  competition  with  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  for  deposits  to  provide 
home  loans? 

Congressman  Adams.  Well,  actually  no.  Ix?- 
cause  we  have  a  great  flow  going  into  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  and  into  the 
other  thrift  type  Instlttitlons  now  so  tiiat  we 
are  beginning  to  build  up  a  surplus  in  that 
area. 

Where  tlie  pressure  occius  is  when  you 
take  all  the  savings  sources  running  from 
the  Individual  savings  accounts  clear  throu^jli 
to  pension  funds,  insurance  companies  and 
so  on,  and  you  place  those  against  tlte  de- 
mands for  money,  which  come  basicaUy 
from  businesses  and  from  Individuals  who 
want  to  borrow  money,  then  the  federal  gov- 
ernment oould  come  Into  competition.  Thai's 
what  we're  trj-ing  to  avoid,  because  if  you 
add  up  all  the  money  that's  available  for 
borrowing  and  all  those  who  want  to  borrov.-, 
and  If  you've  got  more  who  want  to  borrov.- 
than  there  Is  money  available,  then  xoiir 
interest  rates  are  driven  np. 

"POLITICAI.  PATOFF" 

Mr.  Steinek.  Mr.  Adams,  the  success  of 
many  members  of  Congress  is  often  measured 
by  the  amount  of  federal  epenmng  they  are 
able  to  channel  into  their  own  Oongresslonai 
districts.  Now  what  can  members  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  claim  tbey  have 
done  for  their  districts  by  attempting  to 
control  the  budget? 

Congressman  Adams.  Produce  a  fiscal  pol- 
icy in  the  United  States  that  wUl  make  for 
a  healthy  economy.  Most  people  now  have 
gotten  over  the  idea  that  a  Congressman 
U  to  l>e  measured  by  the  particular  public 
buildhig  or  street  paving  Job  that  has  oc- 
curred hi  the  district. 

They  are  much  mcve  interested  In  seeing 
that  the  country  is  strong  In  the  sense  of  be- 
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tag  able  to  defend  Itself.  Uiat  It  has  a  strong 
tcoaatnf  that  wmica.  that  they  as  indlTiduala 
have  jobs  and  a  place  in  the  economy,  and 
that  the  total  climate  around  them  Is  one 
that  leads  to  a  good  Ufe. 

In  other  words,  they  want  an  environ- 
ment they  call  live  in.  and  in  which  they 
can  economlCHlly  snn-he.  So  that's  what 
the  Budget  Committee  is  trying  to  provide. 
Mr.  Stkiner.  WeU,  this  is  a  different  kind 
Of  a  reaction  I  think  from  the  earlv  days  of 
the  activities  of  the  Budget  Conunlttee  when 
some  members  were  saying  that  there  was 
little  political  payoff.  You're  saying  Just  the 
opposite,  that  yoiu:  constituents  will  respect 
a  Congressman  who  works  for  a  respoubible 
federal  budget  policy  that  works. 

Congressman  Aoams.  Yes,  I  do  sav  that,  be- 
cause I  think  that,  at  least  from  this  Con- 
gressman's viewpoint,  we  have  county  of- 
ficials, city  officials,  slate  officials  all  in- 
volved in  the  various  public  works  and  so 
on  in  theh-  areas.  People  want  national  offi- 
cials to  be  Involved  in  national  affairs.  We 
•re  invcdved  lu  that  work.  We  want  to  see 
toat  states  and  other  groups  are  represent- 
to,  both  by  our  voters  and  by  what  we  do 
with  the  various  departmeuts  that  we  deal 
with. 

But  overall,  the  constituents  want  to  see 
«a  Improvement  in  national  policy.  So  I  think 
that's  where  we  as  Congressmen  should  be 
going. 

LOW-PRIOenV    PROCBAMS 

Mr.  STEiNxa.  Now  what  about  federal  gov- 
•nunent  spending?  Will  the  budget  control 
process  have  the  effect  of  reducing  some 
low-priority  programs? 

Congressman  Adams,  l  would  hope  so. 
Thats  what  the  process  Is  all  about.  It  is 
to  present  to  all  of  the  members  of  Congress 
M  cne  time  the  various  programs  that  are 
raacted  throughout  the  entire  vear.  At  some 
point,  the  members  of  Congress  are  going 
too^n  to  make  decl.-sions  about  which 
programs  they  feel  they  want  to  spend  the 
money  on  that  is  available  to  be  spent. 

Now  that,  to  me.  is  the  way  the  budget 
process  shotdd  work.  For  example,  you  might 
nave  to  balance  off  education  versus  what 
yon  want  to  do  in  the  health  field.  If  you 
ma't  do  both,  you  have  to  make  a  choice. 
Both  have  merit,  and  you  mav  defer  one  to 
•  later  year.  I  think  thats  what  is  going  to 
occur.  *      " 

Mr.  STEiNEa.  CoiUd  you  give  us  some  ex- 
amples of  some  existing  federal  spending 
programs  that  have  been  reduced  or  dropped 
•e  »  result  of  the  budget  control  process  of 
wmch  you  are  the  Leader  hi  the  House? 
Congreasman  Adams.  Well,  you've  already 
Ud.  for  example,— and  I  think  we-U  see  more 
«C  it-^gnlficant  cuts  m  the  expansion  of 
the  Oefmise  budget.  The  Defense  budget 
wasn  t  cut  back,  but  the  President's  increases 
were  reduced. 

to  the  area  of  international  affairs— so- 
oaued  foreign  aid— you  have  seen  reductions 
or  cutbacks  which  we  recommended.  The 
Mme  thing  has  been  true  with  the  special 
nnanchig  fatuity  for  oil  products.  This  was 
not  included  m  our  budget  resolution  be- 
cause we  began  to  see  in  Congress  that  that 
program  was  not  gohig  to  pass.  These  are 
•xamples  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  are 
now  being  examined  in  the  total  picture 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Mr.  Brock,  the  problem  with 
cutting  low-priority  Items  U  that  somethnes 
Ifs  difficult  to  determine  who  decides  what 
to  low-priority.  If  I'm  a  Congressman  and 
Have  a  pet  project,  it's  not  low-priority  to 
me. 

Congressman  Adams.  That's  precisely  right 
and  that's  why  the  job  Is  so  very,  very  diffi- 
cult. The  priorities  then  I  hope,  wUl  be 
decided  on  a  national  hit«rest  basis,  rather 
than  on  a  regional  basis  or  shigie  district 
basis,  where  the  most  powerful  Congreasman 
or  the  moet  powerful  Committee  Chairman 
would  tend  to  get  more  than  the  new  mem- 
ber or  the  one  who  had  just  come.  I  think 
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we  have  to  decide 

are  and  that's  what  th« 

about. 

SPECIAt,    INTER! 

Mr.  Steineb.  In  this 
receiving  a  great  deal  of 
hitere.st  groups— includi 
agencies — to    reinstate 
that  have  been  dropped  b' 
action? 

Couf:re.s.'<msii  Aoams.  O 
we  have.  Eacli  agency  st 
lor  it,s  point  and  Uiafs 
doesn't  bother  me.  I  tel 
know,  you're  in  with  « 
we'll  tiy  to  see  that  yoii 
our  heHiii>f;s."  That's  al 
e.vpeci. 

Mr.  S'l'iilNEK.  Now,  how 
to  the  public--yotu-  cons 
pie,  or  to  other  citizens  av 
to  do  anything  to  stippo 
Involved  in  here — to  snj; 
sional  budget  control  proc 

Congressman    Adams. 
Important  thing  is  thnt 
with  their  Repre.senlative.'i 
the  budget  process  has  . . 
gress  has  a  Coii-stitiitioni  I 
budgetary    matters.    V 
finally   argued    out    ev_^ 
should  vote  for  the  budg" 
Mr.  Parsons.  We've  beei: 
reseutative  Brock  Adams  < 
James    Steiner,    Director 
Chamber's  Government 
agement  Program,  about 
eral  budget  to  hold  feden  1 
reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  Congressman,  otn 
being  with  us  today. 

Each  week  this  program 
cusslon  of  the  choices 
This  is  Edgar  Pardons,  s. 
ness  Copiraunity  and  liiv 
each  week  to  thee  discti!?s 
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Budget  Act   is  all 
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p|essure  from  special 

some  government 

pending    progrnms 

ihe  buclut'.  control 


.  yes.  Continually 
fis  up  and  argues 

to  he  expected.  It 
them,  "Wen,  you 
erybody   else   ant! 

e  treated  lulily  in 
I  think   tliey  can 

would  you  appeal 
tuents.  lor  exam- 
mid  the  country — ■ 
the  work  you're 
jjjort   the  Congrefi- 
ss? 

think    the    most 
liey  communicate 
and  tell  them  that 
work,  that  Con- 
responsibility  In 
everybody  "has 
er^thing,    then    they 
process, 
talking  with  Rep- 
Washington;  and 
of    the    National 
Oifcrations  and  Man- 
cpntroUing  the  fed- 
."pending  within 

har.ks  to  von  fc.v 


bring.«i  yon  a  dis- 
faci|ig  free  Americans, 
iing  for  the  Bnsl- 
ing  you  to  listen 
ins. 
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Thursday.  June 

M.S.  ABZUG.  Mr.    . 
to  call  ttie  attention  of 
a    deeply    alarming 
President  Ford  made 
ference  yesterday.  In  _ 
tion  about  our  nuclear 
dent  said  that  he  did 
pas.-.ibillty  that  we  w 
use  nuclear  weapons  in 
where. 

This  statement  only 
that    the    new 
which  hiclude.s  a  fii-st  _ 
wliich  E>efense  Secretary 
been  espousing,  has 
ministration  policy, 
eludes     preparation 
limited    nuclear   war. 
administration  is  still  _ 
khid  of  iirational  thiiikif  g 
the  real  danger  of  tliis 
such  euphamistlc  termi 
this  policy  must  be  r 
suit  of  the  strategy  it 
more    destructive   than 
conceivable. 

On  many  previous  ocfa 
pohited  out  that  this  ii- 
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:',  I  T^ould  like 
ny  colleagues  to 
slptement    which 
his  press  con- 
to  a  ques- 
lt)licy,  the  Presi- 
ot  rule  out  the 
be  the  first  to 
Korea  or  else- 
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admir  strationj 
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tens  my  fear 
strategy 
stl-ike  option,  and 
Sclilesinger  has 
bect>me  ofOcial  ad- 
strategy  in- 
a    so-called 
pparently.    tlie 
a  ting  on  the 
which  ma4.ks 
of  war  with 
as  "limited;" 
epildiated.  The  re- 
s^dopts  would  be 
anything    now 
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o  )erj 


Ii  ind 


••bions,  I  have 
tionul  strategy 


has  become  official 

Tlie   billion    dollar   adn 
quest  for  new  nuclear  . 
I  moved  to  strike  ivom 
propriation  this  week, 
implement  this  policy.  . 
of  tiiis  session,  I  introdu  Jd 
lution  11,  which  would 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  th( 
the  President  should 
dare  our  intention  nevei 
coimtry  to  use  nuclear 
International  Relations 
taken  no  action  on  this 

the  cliange  in  

is  most  urgent  that  the 
hearings  immediately  on 
resolutions,  which  I  also 
hearmgs    should    reviev 
nuclear   strategy,   and 
termine  whether  the   _, 
prepared  to  resort  to  the 
weapons  in  Korea  and 
threaten  the  peace  of  t. 
I  call  on  my  coUeagu^ 

me  in  requesting  the  i 

of  these  hearings  and  to 
to  gain  a  full  and  accura 
ing  of  tlie  implications  . 
this  new  provocative  stra 
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policy, 
inistration   re- 
•heads,  wliich 
the  ERDA  ap- 
be  u.sed  to 
the  beguining 
■  House  Reso- 
have  declared 
Congi-ess  that 
li^imediately  de- 
to  be  the  first 
weapons.  The 
Committee  has 
resolution.  With 
policy,  it 
ommittee  hold 
his  and  similar 
support.  These 
our    overall 
Aiecifically   de- 
United  States  Ls 
use  of  nuclear 
ilsewhere,  and 
entire  world, 
to  join  with 
schedule 
iUow  Congress 
e  understand- 
dangevs  of 
egy. 
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DEVELOP- 


IN  TilE  HOUSE  OP  REPBI  SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2  >,  1975 
Mv.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislatiin  to  increase 
tlie  ceUing  from  $5,000,00(  to  $10,000,000 
on  tax-exempt  industrial 

At  the  present  time,  tax- r-  -..-«»- 

trial  revenue  bonds  in  ai  lounts  of  $1,- 
000.000  or  less  can  be  isi  ued  with  few 
conditions  imposed,  whili  under  more 
complex  limits,  the  amou  it  may  go  up 
$5,000,000.  Tlie  legislation  I  am  propos- 
ing would  make  the  limit  JIO.OOO.OOO  on 
all  tax-exempt  revenue  boi  ids,  and  would 
abolish  the  limitations  in  posed  on  the 
bonds  which  are  now  Isiued  at  levels 
between  $1,000,000  and  $!  ,000,000. 

Industrial  revenue  bond  financing  has 
a  histoiT  going  back  to  t  le  late  1930's 
and  early  1940's,  when  i  was  heavUv 
used  in  the  South  to  attra  ;t  industiy  by 
providing  long-term  cajital  at  tax- 
exempt  rates.  The  amount  of  funds 
raised  by  tliis  method  was  relatively  low 
until  the  196b's,  when  St  ites  through- 
out tlie  Nation  started  to  u  le  tax-exempt 
industrial  revenue  bonds  as  a  regular 
method  of  financing.  An  indication  of 
the  rising  use  was  the  inc  ease  in  value 
of  tax-exempt  offerings  f 'om  $47  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  about  $  .6  billion  in 
1968. 

The  higli  dollar  volun  e  and  rapid 
growth  of  industrial  reveiue  bond  fi- 
nancing raised  opposition  in  a  number 
of  places.  States  found  thei  oselves  In  the 
position  of  having  to  grar  t  tax-exempt 
status  to  bonds  In  orde'  to  counter 
threats  from  fh-ms  to  mo/e  elsewhere. 
This  situation  goes  agams  b  the  aim  of 
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such  bonds.  Instead  of  helpuig  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  jobs,  this  situation 
forced  States  to  subsidize  firms  becaase 
oi  fear  of  loosing  jobs  to  other  States 
which  would  allow  the  tax-cxemiDt 
bonds.  For  the  nation,  this  approach  was 
wasteful  and  unjiroductive:  while  one 
Stute  would  gain,  another  would  loose. 

Other  opposition  came  from  the  bank- 
m:;  toinmuiiif.y  and  others  involved  in 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  municipal  bond-^. 
The  grov.th  and  proliferation  of  hirgo 
ia.\-exeinpt  indiLstrial  bond  is.sues  hod 
raided  the  cost  of  borrowing  on  the  tax- 
free  inaikpt  by  one-fourth  of  pcrtciM. 
Tills  soeiaingly  small  increase  can  add. 
thousandr.  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  an 
issue  over  it  s  lifetime.  Another  source  of 
opposition  was  the  U.S.  Treasuiy.  wliith 
predicated  that  the  Government  would 
lose  $200  milUon  in  income  tax  revenue 
in  1970  and  could  stand  to  lose  as  much 
as  $1.5  bilUon  in  1975  if  the  rules  govern- 
ing tax-exempt  industrial  bonds  were 
not  changed. 

As  a  result,  the  rules  governing  tlie 
Issuance  of  tax-exempt  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  were  changed  in  the  1968  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditude  Control  Act.  The 
result  was  a  decline  in  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  issued  in  1969  to  $40 
million. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
again  change  the  rules  governing  tax- 
exempt  uidustrial  revenue  bonds  in  a 
way  which  I  feel  will  not  hurt  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  marl^ets  and  which  will  per- 
mit badly  needed  industrial  develcpment 
in  communities  throughout  tiie  Nation. 
Inflation,  new  Government  i-ules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  industiy,  and 
changing  technology  have  made  the 
$1,000,000  general  limit,  and  the  $5,000,- 
000  special  limit,  no  longer  applicable  or 
,  pertinent.  Tlie  $10,000,000  limit  proposed 
in  tliis  legislation  will  make  it  easier  for 
ton^nfi,  both  large  and  small,  rural  com- 
munities, and  urban  centers  to  finance 
the  industrial  development  projects 
which  are  so  vital  to  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Capital  is  es.sential  for  industry  to 
grow.  The  funds  which  would  be  made 
available  under  this  legislation  would 
peiioit  the  expansion  of  new  or  expanded 
manufacturing  industries.  This  in  turn 
would  create  jobs,  provide  increased 
spending  powei-s,  and  expand  tax  reve- 
nues, "nils  would  lay  the  groundwork  for 
other  local  bushiess  and  government 
activities,  "which  would  create  additional 
revenues  which  would  help  support  the 
local.  State  and  National  economies. 

In  particular,  such  bonds  would  in- 
crease the  ability  of  States  and  local 
communities  to  help  finance  the  instal- 
lation of  pollution  control  devices  which 
might  be  too  expensive  for  local  firms  to 
finance  by  themselves.  Without  such  as- 
sistance, many  new  plants  might  not  be 
built,  and  many  existing  facilities  might 
have  to  close.  The  increased  limit  would 
permit  the  improvement  of  local  trans- 
portation facilities  such  as  roads  and  rail 
and  seaports.  It  could  also  be  used  for 
needed  medical,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional facilitites.  which  would  act  as  a 
magnet  for  other  fii-ms  and  industries. 

This  legislation  would,  in  my  opinion. 
Increase  the  amount  of  funds  raised  by 
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Uie  Treasury  by  helping  the  economy  of 
the  locality  and  the  State.  Increased 
prosperity  means  increased  Federal  tax 
revenues.  On  the  local  level,  the  increases 
in  local  revenues  will  mean  belter  .schools 
schools,  roads,  and  municipal  services, 
which  can  art  as  a  stimulant  for  more 
job  producing  businesses  locati'.ig  cv  ex- 
panding in  the  nrea. 

For  tliese  lea.scns.  I  ui:'^  yuVn-  !~rn  ijoix 
of  this  legislation. 
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i\    I  Ml.  Ho; 'Si;  Or   HEPRKfaENl.A  I  iVEii 

Tlivr~6ay.  June  'Id.  1975 

Mr.  McCORTt<iACK.  Mr.  Siieaker.  dur- 
ing tJie  hr.st  w  ck  of  Juno  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fnei'Jiy  Research.  Develop- 
ment. a?'.d  Demonstration  held  4  days  of 
hearings  on  H.R.  5170.  the  Electric  Ve- 
hicle Research.  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1975.  The  basic  goal  of 
this  bill  a  sinnmary  of  which  Ls  appended, 
is  to  accelei-ate  our  progi'am  to  develop 
a  transportation  system  which  need  not 
depend  upon  imported  petroleum  for  its 
very  surviVHi. 

This  bill,  v.hich  would  esiabli..h  a  3- 
\mv  program  within  the  ERDA,  could 
provide  the  leading  edge  of  longer  range 
iransiKirtation  research  and  development 
programs.  It  addresses  a  broad  spectrum 
of  needs  ranging  from  ftuidamental  bat- 
tery research  and  development  to  social 
and  institutional  problems  associated 
with  the  evolution  of  this  new  tianspor- 
tation  mode.  The  heart  of  the  progi-am 
is  a  demonstration  which  would  involve 
about  ten  thousand  electric  vehicle.^,  and 
wliich  would  provide  vital  consmner  in- 
teraction as  well  as  stimulation  for  the 
new  industry. 

The  importance  of  replacing  gasoline 
as  quickly  as  possible  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. Transportation  now  accounts 
for  about  50  percent  of  our  petroleum 
use.  and  lialf  of  that  is  used  for  the  auto- 
mobile. We  face  an  immediate  problem 
because  about  a  third  of  the  petroleum 
we  use  now  is  imported,  but  even  more 
.^lerious  is  the  fact  that  we  win  simply 
riui  out  of  petroleum  by  the  end  of  tins 
centui-j'.  By  using  electrical  energy  for 
fueling  our  vehicles,  where  the  electricity' 
is  produced  from  nuclear  energy  or  coal, 
v,c  may.  tlierefore,  dampen  the  flow  of 
petrodollars  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide for  the  futm'e  existence  of  personal 
transpoi-tation  in  this  coimtry.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conservation  of  petroleum, 
electric  vehicles  can  make  a  significant 
impact  on  air  and  noise  pollution,  partic- 
ularly In  otu'  cities.  Rather  than  at- 
tempting to  control  emissions  of  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  moving  soiurces  in 
a  city,  v.-e  shall  be  able  to  control  and 
monitor  emissions  at  a  few  localized, 
electrical  generating  plants. 

Our  hearings  on  the  electric  car  bill 
were  extremely  constructive  and  encour- 
aging. On  the  first  day  of  the  hearings, 
Jime  3,  we  began  with  a  convincing  dem- 
onstration that  electric  vehicles  are  not 
merely  a  dream  of  the  future.  Tlie  Elec- 
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trie  Vehicle  Council  provided  evidence  of 
ail  already  existing  electric  vehicle  in- 
dust'.y  by  exhibiting  cars  produced  by 
tliiirecn  different  manufactui'ers.  It  is 
\.orth  noiir^.  that  one  of  the  cxhibitoi-s 
drove  his  rlectric  car.  at  liighway  speeds, 
all  the  way  fioin  D^-troit.  At  least  one  cf 
the  o'thcr  exhibito-s  'o-sccJ  liis  vehicle  daily 
iTiiiing  the  hc-ruings  for  errands  and 
fOJTunuting.  Ir.cidctitnlly.  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  kff:.ir,'j  up  \\itli  Wa'-hinrion 
t.Tffic. 

A  li.st  of  v.itnei>scs  who  appeared  dur- 
inj  our  hearinus  is  attached.  We  were 
.rratlfled  to  obtain  contributions  from 
many  ditferent  types  of  organizations  in- 
cluding large  Government  agencies,  uni- 
versities, large  vehicle  manufacturers. 
biiitery  manufacturers,  small  bui5ines.scs 
and  individuals. 

Several  conckL-^^ions  came  out  of  the 
hearings  the  most  important  of  v."liich 
was  the  fact  tliat  tlie  current  state  of  the 
electric  vehicle  art  is  completely  adequat;' 
for  meeting  the  needs  for  second  and 
third  cai-s  in  this  country.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  50  percent  of  the 
trips  in  the  United  States  are  less  than 
5  miles,  whereas  the  driving  range  oi" 
existing  electric  vehicles — EV — is  typi- 
cally about  60  miles  with  speeds  up  to 
about  50  miles  per  hour.  With  a  range 
of  60  miles,  acrording  to  a  recent  rcpon 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — "Impact  cf  Future  Use  of  Elec- 
tric Cars  in  the  Los  Angeles  Region. 
EPA-460/3-740-020.  October  1974— 
nearly  98  percent  of  the  daily  driving'  ol 
.second  cai-s  could  be  met  by  a  single  bat- 
tery charge.  Accorciing  to  the  .same  report 
the  short-range  electric  car  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  functions  of  1  milUon  Los 
Angeles  cars  by  1980,  or  17  percent  of  the 
cars  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  By  the  fol- 
lowins  decade,  1990,  nearly  half  of  the 
area  cars  could  be  electric.  Replacement 
of  similar  fractions  of  our  100  million 
gasoline-powered  vehicles  throughout  the 
Nation  would  have  extremely  salutar>- 
effects,  both  on  our  petroleum  supplier 
and  urban  pollution.  Replacement  of  17 
percent  of  the  Los  Angeles  vehicles  would 
affect  about  15  percent  of  the  automo- 
bile petroleum  consrmiption;  on  a  Na- 
tional scale  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  1  milUon  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

For  certain  types  of  appUcation.  such 
as  niultistop,  m'ban  and  rural  dellver>- 
vehicles  and  fann  vehicles,  a  consider- 
able energy  and  cost-saving  may  come 
about  through  the  use  of  EV's.  One  of  our 
witnesses,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  dis- 
cussed their  a^cs  for  such  vehicles,  and 
their  plans  to  take  delivery  of  about  350 
EV's  within  the  next  few  months.  In 
England,  for  the  past  several  years,  10 
times  this  number  of  EV's  have  been  In 
service  as  milk  trucks.  The  basic  advan- 
tage arises  in  city  and  in  start-stop  driv- 
ing where  gasoline-powered  vehicle.* 
have  their  lowest  eflBciencies  and  their 
highest  pollutant  emission  levels.  A  con- 
comitant advantage  of  daytime  £V 
use  is  the  fact  that  battery  recharging 
would  take  place  at  off-peak  bmirs,  at 
night,  leading  to  increased  efficiency  in 
the  u.se  of  our  electric  generating 
capacity. 

It  was  clear  that  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  EV  capability  will  come  about 
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as  advanced  batteiitv-  are  developed.  A 
nickel-zinc  battery,  for  example,  could 
provide  a  range  oi  about  150  miles,  and 
an  economicitlly  feasible  prototype  is  ex- 
pected within  about  2  years,  according 
to  Dr.  Edward  David  ftl  Gould.  Inc.  Tlie 
importance  of  batteiy  researcli.  which 
woiUd  also  be  prc\ititd  for  by  the  bill, 
was  empha.:i.:ed  bj  a.  I'umber  of  tlie 
witnesses,  because  cf  the  potential  for 
increased  EV  performance.  Other  means 
for  improved  range  or  acceleration  v.ere 
also  proposed,  using  an  au\iUc«iy  source 
of  power,  sucii  as  a  small  easoline  en- 
ghie.  a  flywheel,  regenerative  braking. 
impedance-matching  controilevs.  and 
thermal  energy  storage. 

A  number  of  nontechnologict'.l  piob- 
lems  were  ri.i.sed  during  the  4  days  of 
hearings.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  tliese  related  to:  First,  tlie  need  to  pro- 
vide small  businesses  with  adequate  capi- 
tal to  successfully  enter  the  EV  market, 
perhaps  by  means  of  loan  guarantees: 
second,  the  Question  of  F.V  safety  regu- 
lations, and  possible  effects  of  the  "mix" 
with  current  gasoline-pov. ered  vehicles: 
third,  institutional  and  consmner  needs. 
including  parking  and  charging  facili- 
ties, maintenance  and  parts,  and  batterv 
or  electrolyte  charging  stations;  and 
lomth,  rapid  progress  t-.nd  government 
supj?ort  for  electric  vehicle  introdnctiou 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

In  summarj-.  we  believe  that  the  Elec- 
tilc  Vehicle  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975  could  be  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  sessiwi.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  it  can  provide  just  the  right  stim- 
ulus to  advance  by  several  years  our  fu- 
ture mandatory  shift  from  petroleum- 
based  transportation.  Through  the  dem- 
onstration pliase  it  will  address  con- 
sumer, industrial,  and  institutional  as- 
pects of  EV  use  and  production;  paral- 
lel research  support  for  mobile,  energy- 
8t(H«ge  systenos,  particularly  advanced 
batteries,  wiU  make  it  possible  for  EV's 
to  handle  even  our  longer  auto  trips.  An 
Interesting  cmisequence  of  the  timing  of 
thiS  bill  would  be  Uie  possible  use  of  EV's 
by  the  Bicentennial  Commission  for  the 
teansportation  of  tourists  in  Wasliington, 
D.C. 

In  ccmclusion.  Mr,  Speaker,  our  sub- 
committee plans  to  take  action  on  HH. 
5470  and  repwt  it  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  extremely  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge related  bills  by  Mr.  Corman 
and  Mr.  Oitinger.  Mr.  Coriun's  bill, 
HJl.  6354,  Automotive  Transport  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1975 
■  and  Mr.  Ottincer's  biU,  H.R.  7506,  Alter- 
native Vehicle  Propulsion  Systems  Re- 
search and  Develoimient  Act  of  1975,  will 
be  taken  up  by  my  subcommittee  during 
ttie  markup  of  HJl.  5470.  We  sincerely 
Invite  other  Members  to  Join  the  66  who 
have  ah^dj-  cosponsoi-ed  this  legislation. 

Summary— The  Electric  Vehicue  Reseakch, 
I>EVi:ix»Mij.T,  Airn  D£MONsrK.«TiOK  Act  or 
1976 

The  bill  e&tabllsbes  an  Electric  Vehicle 
Seae»rch.  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Project  within  ERDA  for  a  tbree-vear  period 
with  an  authorisation  of  HO  muubn  annual- 
ly. The  primary  goat  of  the  project  would  be 
to  demooatrate  the  commercial  feaslbUlty  of 
elecMe  can,  Incliidlng  the  Intpoductlon  of 
as  many  as  10,000  such  vehicles  over  the  life 
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Mr.  ASHBRBOOK.  Mr 
number  of  occasions  I  have 
why  I  do  not  support  by  old  „ 
Harvard.  The  answer  Is  ver  ^ 
au  institution  of  higher 
dedicated  to  pi-omoting  iu^^ 
not  objective  but  subjective 
le&sly  liberal  and  has  vei-j'  1 
in  political  ideology,  either 
or  in  tlieir  speaker  pi-ogram 

The  best  example  came 
month.  Dick  Gregoi-y  and 
braith  were  the  gi-aduation 
chibald  Cox  spoke  at  the  Al. 
ation.  Now  that  really  covei-s 
spectinim,  does  It  not? 

I  heard  Dick  Gregoiy  son- 
when  Muskingiun  College  wa; 
district.  At  that  time  he  was 
the  student  bodj'  with  such 
spiratlon  as  tearing  this  coi 
bx-ick  by  brick.  Just  the  type 
meed  on  campus.  Pi-ofessoi 
would  be  right  at  home  at 
enough  said  about  that  one. 

I  belle\'e  in  academic  freeddn 
In    presentation   of   contras 
Harvard  exercises  its  freedon 
what  I  think  l.s  a  biased  po 
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and  emphasis  of  liberal  ideas  which  I 
do  not  support.  That  is  well  and  good. 
Hopefully,  Americans  who  are  praduato? 
of  Harvard  will  exercise  tlicir  t^ieedom  in 
the  .«ame  spirit  and  not  contribute  to 
tliose  institutioiis  and  causci-  wliich  are 
in  opposition  to  our  idea.s  and  v  hlcu  pro- 
mote the  veiy  c;oncepls.  pegple  and 
movement)  we  are  ^.truggling  agaiuft. 


WHAT  IS   MY   RESPONSirjI.Ijy 
A  CITIZEN? 


AS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

»F    IOWA 

L\  TIIE  HOUSE  OI''  HEPICESEXTATIVE? 
Thnrsdai).  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  etiih 
American  citizen  has  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility to  thi.s  comttry  and  alUiough 
we  are  all  aware  of  this,  so  often  it  is 
forgotten  wlieji  big  government  sets 
in  the  way. 

I  would  like  to  .shaie  with  my  col- 
leagues an  essay  on  the  responsibility 
of  Americans  by  a  young  Iowa  resident, 
David  Faldet.  Mr.  Faldet  wrote  the  win- 
ning essay  in  the  Iowa  Voice  of  Dejiioc- 
racy  contest  sponsored  by  the  Iowa 
Veterans  of  Foreign  War.'s.  I  feel  it  is  a 
very  worthwliile  tribute  to  the  individ- 
ual American  in  this  day  of  big  goven:- 
ment. 

As  we  approacli  tlie  July  Fourth  holi- 
day all  Americans  should  stop  and  ask 
themselves,  just  as  Mr.  Faldet  has  done. 
'What  Ls  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen  v" 

Mt  Responsteilttt  as  a  CiriZEX 
(By  David  Faldet) 
Among  my  favorite  novels  Is  a  book  callo<l 
"Jonathan  Livingston  Seagtill,"  by  Rich- 
ard Bacb.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  bird 
Who  leaves  his  flock,  in  order  to  trvily  leara 
to  fly;  and  in  so  doing  is  excommunica'-ed 
because  bis  friends  have  no  desire  to  allorv 
their  dreary  lives  to  be  changed.  Yet  Jon- 
athan does  not  lose  faith  in  himself  nor  his 
friends  and  assures  liimself  saying.  "We  can 
lift  omselves  out  of  ignorance,  we  can  find 
ourselves  as  creatures  of  excellence  and  in- 
telligence and  ekill."  I  believe  that  this 
same  faith  in  one's  self  and  one's  feUow 
man  is  uritteu  into  our  nation's  Constitu- 
tion, for  it  is  such  trust  that  places  tlie  re- 
Bponsibility  for  our  government  In  the  hands 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  also  the  kind  of  con- 
fidence in  .spirit  I  would  like  to  share  as  1 
ask  myself,  'What  is  my  responsibility  as  a 
citizen?" 

Immediiittly  tlie  question  coi'ld  be  po-cJ. 
"VVhy  fee!  any  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican system?"  All  too  often  this  question  is 
neglected.  For  today,  we  are  part  of  au  Amer- 
ica more  affluent  than  ever  Ijefoi-e;  and  In 
this  affluence  we  take  much  for  granted,  in 
doing   so  we  fall  prey  to  blind  reactioni.siu 

.  and  momentary  whUns  in  public  opinion. 
The  actions  and  energies  of  people  wlio^e 
lives  are  unexamined  are  as  transient  as 
sand  in  swift  water,  swept  along  without 
cause  or  true  course.  A  government  made 
up  of  such  Individuals  Ls  little  better  than 
no  government  at  all. 

In  examining  my  lUe  I  believe  that  X  do 

.  have  a  re-sponsibiiity  to  the  Americ«n  system. 
It  is  a  system  thut  has  enough  faith  in  me 
and  my  fellow  citizens  that  we  are  free  to 
lift  ourselves  out  of  turmoU  rather  than  to 
be  lifted.  I  value  freedom  and  freedom  must 
arise  from  ones  own  power.  For  if  wc  do  not 
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l-.-.ve  the  power  to  viin  o\w  freedom,  we  surely 
lov.ld  not  find  the  energy  or  the  motivation 
to  msintaln  it.  As  a  citizen,  I  am  free  to 
ohoo.se  v.-hetlier  or  not  I  shall  keep  this  free- 
dom, and  keeping  It  demands  responslbUJty. 

A>  Hu  Air.erican  cill;'x:n,  the  opportunity  lor 
liitlig  o'lc's  self  to  the  goals  one  chooses  i.< 
.^reatt^r.  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Grauled,  the  country  has  its  flaws,  but 
\:c  (ill  meet  liie  changes  of  time.  For  the  ma- 
jurily  of  Americans  arc  not  hard  pressed  to 
solely  meet  tlic  needs  of  dnlly  survival.  We 
are  able  lo  look  past  the  present  and  on  to 
The  future.  Our  national  wealth  plants  us 
the  power  to  dr-vote  a  great  portion  of  our 
cnerKies  to  lifting  ourselves  and  our  nation 
'o  unimaeinable  heiehts  of  achievement. 

.lop.'-.ilii.i!  Liviiifiston  SeifTUll  was  excom- 
i;M'n!c.itefl.  but  he  lenrr.cd  vvcifierfi'l  ilio'ii 
i  .>j;c  the  ic-.s.  IIo  ^wallowed  any  mal'ce  iiud 
;<''.';nied  to  h'.-;  flock  to  share  witii  t-ioin  h's 
c:vcovery,  that  all  miglit  be  bettered.  So  Ir 
1  a?  been  v.  tih  all  men  history  now  remember^- 
as  gren!.  The;,  discovered  vli')!-"^  mor.il 
.<■  length  ia<'  anci  used  it  as  a  guide  for  their 
r-'ioi;s.  F'.en  if  they  wore  s.lont;  in  ar.  u!i- 
".v.Ui.nt:  .'ic'ety.  they  summed  i;p  thrir  own 
inner  strenjji'a  to  explore  the  realm  of  new 
iile;s  on  their  own.  Oiu:  fouiMling  fathers 
A  ere  such  men  as  In  ever\"  man  v.ho  has  lived 
or  died  for  a  cause  he  truly  believed  in.  Be- 
cause of  each  such  individual,  every  man 
becomes  just  a  little  richer. 

Today,  as  sitice  man  was  bcrn.  we  are  con- 
iro'-ited  constantly  by  troubles.  Ignorance  is 
tlie  n:uu!al  state  of  every  man:  and  from  It. 
i  roubles  will  al''."ays  spring.  'Yet  we  csn  lift 
ourselves  out  of  ignorance,  we  can  find  our- 
selve.-  as  creatures  of  excellence  and  intelli- 
een'-e  f.nd  skill.  I  believe  in  the  American 
principle,  for  I  have  confidence  in  the  good 
within  myself  and  every  niau.  What  is  my 
responsibility  as  an  American  citizen?  It  is 
to  locate  that  good,  to  become  sure  of  the 
places  it  Is  found,  and  like  Jonathan  Living- 
ston Se.igiVil.  draw  from  this  |;ood  like  a 
sprlnj  of  fresh  water,  letting  it  guide  my  ac- 
tions towards  the  benefit  of  myself  ;nid  my 
fellow  man. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
afternoon.  June  20, 1  had  to  leave  Wa.sh- 
Ington  on  oflBcial  business  and  necessarily 
missed  some  record  votes.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

H.R.  3474,  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration — "j-ea." 

House  Resolution  533,  pi-oviding  for 
tiie  consideration  of  H.R.  7001,  autlioriz- 
ing  appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  In  accordance  with 
section  261  cf  the  Atomic  Energj-  Act  of 
1954,  t;s  amended — "yea." 

H.R.  7001.  authorizing  appropri.i 'Jons 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis.sion  in 
accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energj- 
Act — "j-ca." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7001.  prohibiting 
tlie  use  of  funds  to  Uceuse  the  export  of 
nucleai-  fuel  or  technology  to  a  coimtr>' 
that  has  not  signed  the  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion treaty — ^"Tea." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7001,  pnriiibiting 
tlie  transportation  by  air  of  phitonium 
until  such  time  as  Congress  certifies  that 
.such  air  container.';  ai-e  safe — "yea." 
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INCREASE   IN  ESTATE   TAX 
EXEMPTION 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF  MlCUIti.VX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIV  £.>: 

Thumduy,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  certain  sec- 
tions of  ilie  Internal  Revenue  Code,  re- 
lating t-o  the  Federal  estate  tax. 

In  .short,  my  bil!  would  increase  Xho 
Cbtate  tax  exemption  and  the  maritr.l 
deduction,  allow  ixn  additional  deduciioii 
in  some  cases  for  Tarmers  and  small  buai- 
ueos  men.  provide  an  aliei'nate  metlicd 
of  valuing  ceitain  real  property  sucIi  as 
fai"ms  and  scenic  open  space,  and  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment to  the  exemption  and  deductiou 
amounts. 

The  presonl  $CO,000  estaLe  tax  exemp- 
tion wa.s  tct  ill  1942.  Certainly,  the 
amount  of  inflation  in  the  32  years  since 
that  time  has  tremendouslj-  reduced  tlie 
significant  0  ol  that  exemption  for  many 
people. 

Tills  ii  espcciall^■  true  for  those  indi- 
viduals, such  as  farmers  and  small  busi- 
ness men,  who  oftentimes  own  an  a^iiet 
with  a  market  value  far  in  excess  of  that 
a:jsefs  ability  to  generate  income,  whoso 
asset  oftentimes  lacks  the  liquidity 
necessary  to  pay  an  estate  tax,  and  whosv^ 
death  may  disrupt  the  farm  or  busines.s 
operation  to  a  point  where  a  successoi- 
has  a  dimcult  time  m  making  a  profit, 
let  alone  in  paying  a  sizable  estate  tax. 

In  man)-  such  cases  the  imfortimatc 
result  lias  been  that  fanus  have  had  to 
be  sold  and  subdivided,  and  small  busi- 
nesses liave  liad  to  be  liquidated  out  of 
sheer  economic  necessity.  Not  only  ai-e 
the  family  farms  and  small  family  busi- 
nesses, wliich  have  played  such  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  our  Nation's  economic 
growth  and  prosperity,  slowly  beins 
squeezed  out  of  existence,  but  the  wishes 
of  the  decedent,  who  desii-es  to  pass  his 
farm  or  business  on  to  a  relative,  arc 
frustrated. 

Similarly,  inflation  has  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  decedent's  sur- 
viving wife  or  husband.  Future  fljiancial 
.security,  once  assured  with  insurance 
pohcies  and  otlicr  fixed  assets,  is  in  many 
cases  threatened  by  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Several  bilLs  uheadj'  have  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  tlia  estate  tax  provision.': 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  My  bill 
incorporates  some  of  tlie  provisions  al- 
ready introduced  in  other  legislation,  but 
also  provides  for  a  realistic  annual  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  to  the  exemption 
and  deduction  amounts,  in  order  to 
counter  Uie  inflation  factor  m  the  futm-e. 

In  summary,  my  bill  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Section  1  increases  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emption from  the  present  $60,000  to 
$125,000.  The  exemption  for  nonresi- 
dents who  are  not  U.S.  citizens  !s  In- 
creased from  $30,000  to  $60,000.  This  ex- 
emption Increase  would  be  effective  for 
those  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislatton. 

Section  2  increases  the  marital  dedti"- 
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tion  from  50  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate  to  $100,000  plus  50  percent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  estate,  to  give  an 
added  tax  break  to  the  sui-viving  spouse. 
Section  3  provides  for  a  special  deduc- 
tion iiom  the  estate  of  a  decedent  hold- 
ing KQ  interest  in  a  qualified  farm  or 
business.  In  effect,  it  allows  an  extra  de- 
duction of  $75,000  or  the  value  of  the  in- 
terest, whichever  is  less.  In  otlier  words, 
with  the  exemption  increase  and  this 
special  deduction,  a  farmer  or  business- 
man would  have  a  maximum  of  $200,000 
free  of  tax. 

For  purposes  of  this  seclion.  a  business 
is  defined  as  a  proprietorship,  a  partner- 
ship with  10  or  less  partners  at  the  de- 
cedent's death,  or  a  corporation  with  10 
or  less  shareholders  at  the  decedent'.-^ 
death.  This  definition  of  business  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  definition  of  a  "closely  held 
business"  which  is  found  hi  section  6166 
of  the  code,  allowing  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  paMnent  of  an  estate  tax. 

For  purposes  of  thLs  section,  a  farm  is 
defined  as  a  trade  or  business,  that  in- 
volves i-eal  property,  substantially  all  of 
which  IS— and  for  the  last  60  months 
preceding  the  death  of  the  owner  has 
been— used  for  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  the  raising  of 
livestock. 

To  obtain  the  extra  deduction  in  tliis 
section,  the  farmer  or  busmessman  must 
do  two  things.  Fu-st,  he  or  his  spouse 
must  materially  participate  in  the  man- 
agement or  operation  of  the  farm  or 
business  for  5  out  of  the  8  yeara  preced- 
ing his  death.  This  provision  recognizes 
ue  poeslUlity  that  someone's  illness  pre- 
Molng  his  death  may  prohibit  their  ma- 
Wrtal  participation  for  a  period  of  time. 
second,  at  the  decedent's  death,  ihe 
lann  or  business  must  pa.<;s  to  a  "related 
individual,"  which  essentially  IncIudS^ 
the  spouse,  an  ancestor,  or  a  decedent. 
Section  4  of  my  bill  recognizes  thtot 
land  betag  utilized  as  a  farm,  woodland 
or  scenic  open  space,  because  of  Its  loca- 
tkm  or  other  factors,  may  have  a  market 
value  greatly  to  excess  of  that  land's  abil- 
I^r  to  gmerate  income.  I  have  provided 
that  for  estate  tax  piuposes  the  executor 
or  ^mtoistrator  may  elect  to  value  that 
land  not  at  its  market  value,  but  at  its 
value  as  a  farm,  woodland,  or  scenic 
wen  space. 

The  election  made  under  this  section 
to  revoked  if  v.ithhi  5  yeai-s  of  the  due 
date  of  the  tax  the  land  is  sold  or  trans- 
femd  to  someone  other  than  a  related 
indindual.  or  is  converted  substantiallv 
to  a  ase  other  than  a  fann,  woodland,  or 
scenic  open  space. 

Such  a  pro\1sio>i  will  prevent  a  rela- 
tive of  the  deceflent  from  subdividtog  a 
farm,  for  example,  shortly  after  the  es- 
tate tax  is  paid  and  the  alternative  valu- 
ation IS  elected.  Tlie  Secretary  will  de- 
termtoe  Uie  additional  tax  that  is  due  in 
Such  a  situation. 

Finally,  section  5  of  iny  bill  provides 
for  an  annual  cost-of-livmg  adjustment 
to  the  exemption  and  deduction  dollar 
amounts,  based  on  the  average  consumer 
price  index  for  the  precedtog  calendar 
year  as  puUished  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  This  annual  adjustment  is 
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IN  T  i^IE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  " 

Ttnirsdau,  June 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  _^ 
been  a  great  deal  said  oi 
congressional  i-ecesses 
a  period  of  economic  .. 

I,  for  one.  have  believ.    . 
piescheduled  adjoumme^ts 
are  important  in  order  t 
bers  of  Congres.s  spend 
constituents   in   their 
meetings,  confer  with 
generally   remain   in 
people  who  elect-ed  ther 
there  is  the  necessity,  , 
conduct  committee  heari 
Washington,  and  these 
tiled  during  the 
witliout  requiring  Members 
to  be  absent  on  leglslativ 
Nevertheless,     during 
period  of  economic  ci-lsis, 
we  could  have  given  a 
the  American  people  of  . 
of  our  willingness  to  sha. 
fices  by  curtaihng  the  per 
sional  breaks  and  staying 
Wasliington  until  the 
important   legislation 
upon.  I  have  not  only  fel 
self,  but  I  have  had  tliis 
pressed  to  me.  time  and 
citizens  in  my  district  wli< 
way.  Only  recentlv,  this   .. 
emphasized  by  a  resolution 
the  National  Convention 
munications  Workers  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  during 
Jmie  9.  In  order  that  the 
Americans  can  be  more  \\ 
insert  their  resolution  a 
the  Rfcoki*: 

Although  the  United  SU: 
embroiled  lu  the  worot. 
since  the  1930'.s.  Congre>is 
holding  to  its  Intention  of 
\Ued  recesses. 

As  both  Hou.se.s  of  Congre!  s 
January  to  begin  the  94th 
announcements  from  the  . 
Parties  went  forth  on  the 
of  recess: 

Llncohi'^  Birthday.  Pebru 
day.s; 
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dH.y.>; 
Co'.'.tmbu:  Drtv  recess.  Oc 

Veterans'  Df.y,  October  23 
Thanksgiving,  Noveniiier  20|to 
10  days.  ^ 

As   lliis  Ct>iivention  as 

gress  hft^  completed  it.s  third 
tlie  fourtli  is  scheduled  to 
veek-. 

Recesses  can  be  beneficial 
of  Co  igre;-.,  provided  thev  ta 
ilie  time  to  vLsit  with  their 
home,  to  learn  what  they  thi^k 
their  c.'mcerns.  However,  the 
niany    Member.s    of    Congrea 
liome."  bill  instead  remain 
or  take  on  various  ti-avels. 

Ihe  Preslvman  Caucus  of 
Representatives*  has  been  pres 
.s>up  of  Congress  to  abolish  , 
tail  the  recess  schedule,  in  v 
nomlc  and  energy  supply/ 
tliat  are  not  solved. 

The  President  has  been  ^^. 
the  Coiigress  for  its  recesses, 
nately  for  Mr.  Ford,  he  Is 
criticism.  For  example,  ho  w, 
fkiing  vfl/>^tJon  In  Colorado 
1974.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  he 
tournament  at  Pinehuist, 

the  clilef  piu-pose  of  this  . 

help  promole  a  resort  and  Ian  I 
project. 

Late  in  February,  President 
another  golf  outing,  this  tUn« 
derdale;  prominent  among 
the  February  "Inverrary  ciassi 
conglomerate  corporation  wh^ae 

varied  Investments  la 

were  weU  pubUclzed  at  the 
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West  Coast  golf  outhig;  howe^r, 
spokesmen  noted  that  the  . 
cancel  the  outing  because  of 
tion   legislation,   which   he 

desk  before  the  Easter ^.^ 

On  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
signed  tlie  tax  bUl  into  lav7 
went  on  his  vacation. 

Be  it  resoU-ed:  That  the  37td., 
vention  of  the  Communlcatlo!  a 
America  request  the  Congress 
dent  to  dra,stically  curtail  b-_ 
cesses  in  1975,  In  order  to  devo^ 
getting  the  energy  nnd 
hind  fiC  Nation. 
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KILPATRICK  DUCKS  THE  ISSUE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

1:m  ihe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl IVES 
Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

:v.Ir.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
I  all  to  my  colleagues'  attention  James  J. 
K'lpatrick's  article  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Star,  where  he  argues  witli  his  cus- 
to.'uarj'  eloquence  that  I  ought  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Congiess. 

I  beg  to  differ,  of  course,  but  rather 
llian  cirer  a  general  rebuttal  here,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  curious  omis- 
sion in  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  commentary. 
Like  his  stone  age  counterparts  at  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
wants  us  to  concentrate  on  committee 
regulations — on  the  fact  that  a  disclo- 
sure was  made,  not  on  what  was  dis- 
closed. He  carefully  neglects  to  mention 
what  his  heroes  at  the  CIA  did  to  democ- 
racy in  Chile,  because  he  knows  that 
that  is  something  the  public  could  not 
stomach. 

But  that  is  the  central  issue.  The  CIA, 
with  8  million  of  our  tax  dollars,  went 
in  and  fomented  strikes  and  demonstra- 
tions; it  funded  rival  political  factions 
and  propaganda  organs;  it  helped  bring 
down  the  second  oldest  democracy  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  turn  it  over 
to  tyrants  and  torturers. 

Kilpatrick's  article  follows : 

PflESCBIPTlON   FOR   H.ARRINGTON :    Esr?  I     Hi  \I 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Tlie  question  is  raised:  What  should  the 
House  of  Representatives  do  in  the  matter  of 
Congressman  Michael  Harrington  of  Massa- 
chusetts? The  answer.  In  my  own  view,  is 
plain:  The  House  should  expel  hhn. 

Mr.  Harrington,  by  his  own  unrepentant 
admission,  willfully  violated  a  major  rule  of 
the  House.  His  misconduct  occurred  in  June 
of  last  year;  it  was  investigated  late  in  Sep- 
tember; but  it  was  not  until  10  days  ago  that 
other  members  of  the  House  learned  of  the 
hicident.  Now  Congressman  Robin  L.  Beard 
of  Tennessee  has  taken  the  matter  to  tlie 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlciftl 
Conduct.  The  affair  cannot  be  ignored. 

This  Is  what  happened:  On  April  22,  1974, 
V/illiam  Colby,  director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Intelligence.  His  testimony, 
taken  In  executive  session,  dealt  with  CIA 
activities  In  ChUe  between  1962  and  1973. 
In  accordance  with  House  procedures,  a 
irr.iiscrlpt  of  his  testimony  was  typed  up.  and 
put  imder  lock  and  key  in  files  of  the  Armed 
services  Committee. 

On  June  4  and  again  on  June  12.  Mr.  llar- 
lington  visited  the  committee's  ofBce.  He 
asked,  and  was  graiuod,  access  to  this  top 
.-.'.■?ret  transcript. 

On  each  occasion.  Mr.  Harrington's  at- 
teiitiou  was  called  to  Rule  XI  of  the  House. 
:)iKl  to  R'.ilc  9  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
niiiiee.  Tlie  Hoiise  rule  says  that  no  testi- 
mony taken  in  executive  session  may  be  re- 
l^.^.<ed  withoxit  committee  consent.  The  com- 
usi.tce  rule  applies  to  members  who  wish  to 
ro.id  classified  information  in  committee  files. 
It  says:  "The  contents  of  such  classified  In- 
formation will  not  be  divulged  to  any  un- 
authorlzea  person  lu  any  way.  form,  shape 
or  manner." 

On  each  occa.-iiou,  Mr.  Harrington  signed  a 
statement:  "I  have  read  the  Rules  of  the 
Conunltte©  on  Armed  Services  relative  to  ac- 
cess by  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
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livea  to  classified  information  In  the  com- 
mittee files,  and  I  agree  to  honor  tliose  rules. "^ 

Notice.  U  you  will,  the  verb:  to  honor.  Mr. 
H.irrington  did  not  promise  merely  to  obey. 
to  accept,  to  abide  by,  or  to  be  governed  by 
the. rule.  He  promised  to  honor  the  rule.  And 
at  once  lie  dishonored  the  rule. 

Overcome  by  the  Colby  lestiuiony,  Mr. 
Harrington  concluded  that  destiny  had 
cliosen  him  as  aii  iustruuieut  of  revelation. 
He  discloseU  tlie  details  to  Lawrence  Stern 
of  the  Wasliington  Post.  He  conveyed  the 
iiifornirition  to  "a  lellow  named  Jerome 
ticvinson  wl:o  work.s  for  Frank  Church."  He 
prepared  and  .ssnt  explicit  letters  to  Thomas 
f..  Morgan,  chairman  of  House  Foreign  Af- 
lairs,  and  to  William  Fulbright,  then  cliair- 
irmii  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations. 

Oa  .Scptemljer  6.  Seymour  Her.«h  of  The 
New  "lork  Times  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  Mi\ 
Harrington's  letter  to  Dr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Har- 
rington made  no  objection  to  publication. 
On  the  contrary,  he  welcomed  disclosure.  He 
tele  the  Colby  testimony  had  to  be  imparted 
to  the  country  "Vk-iihout  regard  for  the  rules 
ot  the  House." 

On  September  25.  Mr.  Harrington  appeared 
before  aa  executive  .session  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Iutel<gence.  There  he  freely  ad- 
mitted what  he  had  done.  His  conscience,  he 
said,  had  been  "twinged."  but  it  had  not  been 
twinged  much.  Congressman  Bob  Wilson 
asked  If  he  had  not  felt  bound  by  the  pledge 
he  had  signed. 

"In  a  strange  way,"  replied  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, "li  is  sort  of  a  yes  and  a  no."  lb  was 
mostly  no:  "I  didn't  feel  .  ,  .  any  compunc- 
tion f.t  all  at  that  point  in  time  about  those 
rules." 

Incredibly,  the  subcommittee  took  no  ac- 
tion. Chairman  Lucien  Nedzl  says  lamely 
that  "no  one  wanted  to  make  a  martyr  out  of 
Harrington."  Besides,  the  House  had  Jubt 
been  through  the  trauma  of  the  Nixon  im- 
peachment bearings,  and  adjournment  of 
the  93rd  Congress  was  close  at  hand.  The  sub- 
committee let  it  go,  and  if  Mr.  Harrington 
two  weeks  ago  had  not  again  demanded  ac- 
ces'^  to  confidential  flies,  only  to  be  refused, 
vlie  matter  might  never  have  come  to  light. 

In  the  fashion  of  a  wife  who  condones  ber 
husband's  adultery,  or  vice  versa,  the  House 
may  have  condoned  Mr.  Harrington's  dishon- 
orable act  by  its  failure  to  punish  his  be- 
havior either  in  September  of  last  year  or, 
following  his  reelection,  in  January  of  this 
year.  But  the  House  did  not  know  what  bad 
happened. 

Three  members  of  the  House  were  expelled 
hi  1861.  None  has  been  expeUed  since.  But  If 
Mr.  Harrington's  brazen  contempt  is  not 
cause  for  c::pulsion,  no  catise  will  ever  be 
found. 


RICARDO  DUTRIZ 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  thne 
when  international  diplomacy  has  once 
again  assumed  a  paramount  place  in  the 
politics  of  nations.  It  Is  Important  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  career  professionals  who 
give  the  word  "diplomat''  an  honoied 
dimension. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Duti'iz,  Consul  General  of 
El  Salvador,  is  such  a  man.  Recently 
named  "Consul  of  the  Year"  for  1975,  by 
the  Intei-national  Consular  Academy, 
Mr.  Dutriz  exemplifies  the  very  best  In 
profe-ssionalism  and  excellence.  His  re- 
cent commendation  by  the  academy  is  a 
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recognition  of  liis  tireless  efforts  in  ;;{;- 
vancing  tlie  cause  of  world  peace. 

As  \'ice  dean  of  the  Consular  Corp-:  oi 
Miami,  Mr.  Dutriz  stands  as  a  linchpii' 
to  the  comity  and  good  relations  whicii 
miderlies  relailojjs  between  tliLs  coiuili-' 
and  its  partners  in  Uie  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  know  tliat  all  my  lellow  cou;:- 
trymen  join  me  m  saluting  Mr.  Dulr*.' 
for  his  well-deserved  award.  I  ask.  Mr 
SiJi'aker.  th.it  tiie  press  release  about  7.1  r. 
Dutriz  i-eceiving  this  award,  which  v.ti.% 
put  out  by  tlK  acadeiny,  be  included  in 
the  RfxcKD  folloAUig  tliese  remark-,: 

The  iire.ss  release  ioliow.'-: 

RK''.Rl.tl    DlTRIZ 

Ric\rdo  Dutri/'  has  becii  selec-.e'.!  as  'Co;'- 
sui  Of  tlie  Year  '  for  1975  in  consideration  Oi 
dislinguislied  serviie  rendered  lu  the  lieid  w' 
Co;isular  AflTair.-.. 

Tue  complexiiy  of  tiie  internatiouf;  slv;-.- 
tion.  the  intensification  of  interna tion.n: 
imeri-ourse.  and  the  increased  Interdepend- 
ence between  countries  has  enhanced  im- 
measurably tlje  importance  of  the  Consuls: 
Corp.^. 

In  ppite  of  widely  encountered  bu/.ards  <.■: 
service,  sucii  as  hijackings  and  kidnapphifi-. 
cunsular  omcers  have  continued  to  dlschar^v 
their  functions  v.lth  a  sense  of  mission  a:!ci 
devotion  to  duty.  The  Consul  today  persoii;- 
fies  tlie  highest  concern  for  humanltariau 
ritjhts  of  an  individual  in  aiding  ^nd  protcji- 
iiig  lU'e  and  property. 

The  selection  of  the  'Consul  of  the  Vea: 
recognizes  the  singular  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  our  society,  lutenslficaiioi. 
of  international  trade  and  cultme  and  uader- 
standii^g  between  the  sending  and  receivinv 
countries,  and  service  to  the  needy  and  cii-,- 
r.dvantaeed. 


H.R.  1287.  HALTING  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OP  RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   SHNNESOTA 

i;>  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVtS 

Thursday,  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  new  re- 
vised ver&ion  of  H.R.  1287,  I  am  today 
phicing  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  the  bill  as  amended  June  19  by  the 
International  Relations  International 
Organizations  Subcommittee.  This  su- 
percedes the  version  of  H.R.  1287  re- 
printed April  23,  1975,  at  page  11582  o 
the  Record : 

H.R.  1287 
.\  bill  to  amend  Die  United  Nuiioos  Vm :  1. :;).  - 

lion  .\ot  or  194.'5  to  halt  tbe  imp'jr;ati->;'  >>. 

Rhodebiau  chrome 

Tie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //o'  •• 
(.f  Rppresetitaliii^  of  Vie  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
fi(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Ac: 
of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287c (a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folio wi  ri- 
new  sentence:  'Section  10  of  the  Strategi.- 
and  Critical  Materials  Slock  Pfiing  Act  (60 
Stat.  596;  60  U.S.C.  98-98h)  shaU  not  Rpp?y 
to  prohibitions  or  regxtlations  cstablishetl 
under  the  authority  of  tliLs  section.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  United  Nation  ■^ 
Participation  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  287c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followuig  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1 )  During  tlie  period  in  which  mea:-.- 
nres  are  applied  a^ain.st  Southern  Rhodesia 
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(udcr  siibsc-  ciou  lai  t>ars>iwiit  to  Security 
t<.(  ,M:ii  Behilmiotis.  iuim>i€red  232  (Adopted 
Df.>.;uh8r  16,  I&6C.t  and  numbered  253 
li'.oopiPd  M&y  2<».  Ui68i.  r  fehlpmem  of  am- 
."■■'fn  I  »;iill  jir.',ii.ct  ias>  sitcli  product  mav  be 
c.  :•«  i  !.y  ti.e  frfcnt iiT-i  loiitairiuf;  chro- 
vii-'ni  ill  m  J  inna  lunv  not  lie  rt-leased  from 
f>.s  I  tui  rti-fcdy  U'V  ti'r.y  ij.to  ti.e  t'nheU 

<  \i  a  cei-iincrtic  oi  oii^ia  aUU  res-pefi  to 
siiU  i.iii(iir.e:.t  '.las  i.ot  l;erii  fi!ed  \>  ieli  xht- 
i^fc'fiarx;  oi- 

■•  Bi  jii  tht-  «  ;-.s.-  <.l  11  .••..ii>nu';,i  nitli  lo- 
.'.p»?.  t  u}  viiici>  t,  ce!  11-U tat  of  r.ngiu  ims  been 
filed  v.ith  t'.ie  Sectc'!n\>-.  the  Secretnrv  detcr- 
mii\e.>.  tiiHt  the  lvr..,;v!afton  rcniniued  in 
M  V  ii  ret  fitlrate  docs  ■  ci  hdecjiipie'.y  tsiiihiisli 
tliiU  Che  sitel  luiU  prdiuot  iii  siuU  vi.ipjnfiii 
does  iiuc  coutuiM  cUtt'iiiium  in  any  /orin 
\vlu<;.  is  of  i^iUU»iii  Hiic'tl'-^ian  origin: 
unless  siuU  relej.se  is  i.iuljori/ed  by  the  Sti- 
retavv  under  parui.n.pii  (Ui    (B)  or  (Ci. 

"(2i  Tlie  Secrt-tary  shall  prescribe  regnUs- 
tions  for  carryiif,  out  this  siibseciioa. 

"(ai(A>  III  carr;.  if.c:  out  this  Kubspfilon. 
the  SecretRiy  infiv  Issue  siibpenas  requlriu^' 
the  Pttendaccf  »i;rt  teMiniony  of  witnesses 
anct  tUe  product :c"i  of  evidence.  Anv  such 
subpena  may.  xipon  fipplication  by  the  Sec- 
retary, be  enforced  in  a  civil  action  in  an 
ppproprlate  UnUed  Stales  district  c^uri. 

"{B)  The  Seoretary  may  fxempt  from  the 
certitlchtion  requiremetits  of  this  stibsectJon 
any  shipment  of  a  s.eel  niiil  product  con- 
tainins  chromium  i.i  aiiv  f.,rni  whlcli  i.s  in 
transit  to  tl,e  Vn.ieii  States  on  ihe  ditie  oi 
eiiacimeiit  of  this  tu'iisection. 

"(Ci  Under  .such  c'rcuinsiances  as  he 
aeeros  appropriate,  tie  ."ecjelnry  mav  release 
from  cii8tom!i  cusrf^i.'  f,„.  eutiv  into  the 
United  States,  under  fi<ru  iKii:d  as  he  may 
reqrire,  any  siiipment  of  u  .steel  mm  prod"- 
uol  containing  cVircmiiu.j  i!i  anv  form. 
•' '.4 )  As  u&ed  In  this  subsect  ion- 
"-  \)  the  term  'certificate  of  origin"  means 
such  certificate  as  .he  Secretary  may  require, 
v.-itli  respect  to  a  slilpuient  ol  anv  steel  mill 
product  containing  chrcmirm  in  anv  form, 
Issued  by  the  governmeuc  tor  bv  a  designee 
of  such  government  if  the  Secretary  Js  satis- 
fied that  such  designee  i-s  the  hlg'est  avail- 
able certifying  authovitv »  of  the  country  In 
which  such  steel  mm  prtnliict  was  produced 
certifying  that  the  steel  mill  product  In  such 
•blpment  contains  no  chromium  in  any  form 
Vhlch  Is  of  Southern  Rliodesian  origin;  and 
"(B)  the  term  'Secretary  mei  ns  the  Pec- 
retjiry  of  the  Treasure.'. 


STEEL  HAVE  REACHED  CRISIS 
PROPORTIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

'      Oi-   PCN;\Syi.VANIA 
IN  iHE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENIATIVJS 

Thursday.  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Sueaker.  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  of  this  year,  I  addi-essed  tlie 
Members  of  this  House  and  pointed  out 
the  serious  unemployment  In  the  domes- 
tic specialty  steel  Industry  caused  by  the 
substantial  increase  in  foreign  imports. 

I  rise  again  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion or  the  Members  of  this  body,  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  imports  of  specialty 
steel  have  now  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Simmons 
president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel 
Corp. 

Much  ot  th»  substantial  increase  to  im- 
porta  hM  oodie  from  Japaa  and  la  belne 
•oldto  the  UbitM  States  a*  prloea  we  bellere 
•r*  iMlow  their  mantifitoturlng  cost. 


EXTENSIONS  OF 

Accorclingly,  Mr.  Simn 
ing  to  work  through 
branch,  namely  the  Pi 
nomic  Advisors,  the  Iiite 
Coinniis-<ion,  and  the  Offi 
Trade  Re:)re.«entatives  : 
.solve  the  iJi-oblem. 

liiirlcnetUcition  cf  tlu 
Act  has  been  .sitb.iect  to  =•■ 
the  \.-cM.  But  the  Trade  . 
tiiiiii.  i)io\ision.s  whiih  : 
i.tienet.ien  the  prohibiii 
duitt'ii-.i!.:  OI  idici'^n  {;ooa 
StiUe.>.  atul  provide  for 
tiou-;  v.ay  id  hiMidliv.y  ro 
eJ!;n  utimuitiji. 

I  iiin  oiJiinii.sl'c  ilicir  il 
Trat'f  Ccnunission  will  pJi 
s.uou.-i\e  to  .smii  couipla: 
Hot  cMilv  becau.se  ol  the  v 
Trarle  Art  oi  197 J.  but  at 
nirtt  k.s  of  tlie  new  Cliainn 
na!i'<r,i<l  Tinde  Commissi 
Levnard,  Jr..  delivered  a 
in  iv.s  Chairman  on  Jvva 
I.t.i,i  jiid  .stated; 

If    il!pre   is   oi;p   me.-..-^ii^e 
c;>nnu;.--sion<'rb   and  I   receii 
els  oviind  the  country  lisle 
pi*"  f.V.k  (.!  their  trade  .    . 
it    is  not  uossible  for  the 
uoir.pete   in    the   interi 
ih.t  unfHir  tactics  used  bv  oi 
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probl>ms.  it  wf;s  that 
i\iied  .Slates'  to 

latioifhi  arei  against 
r<- 
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Tlie  dumping  of  foieigt 
in  the  United  States  masi 
of  American  jobs  and  the 
a  domestic  industry  indi.s 
national  security  cannot 

Mr.  Simons'  leUer  to 
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proportions. 

intiicatiug   the 

Much  of  the 

has   come 
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ve  below  their 
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nfce  publications 

anese  specialty 
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1975.  settinfe   forth   the 
problem  of  foreign  sp-.-i 
l»ort.s  follows: 

.\C.l/tC:HIN-V  L\  OI.t'lM  s. 

Pittfhv.rpli.  Pa.. 
H</ll    JOSFfiJ  M.  Gaydos. 

U.S.  Hoi/.'c  Of  Rcpre-^ematiii 

n'usii  ington,  D.C. 
Dr„«  Mr.  Gatoos:   The  i 

-specialty  steel,  specifically 

tool  steel,  has  now  reached 
Enclosed   Is  specific   data 

serious  nature  of  this  prob: 

sub.stantial   increase   in 

from  Japan  and  Is  being  sol' 

States  at  prices  we  belitte 

mauxifacturing  cost. 
We  attach  copies  of  Japa 

which  indicate  that   the  Joj 

.steel  producers  are  indeed  '. 

below  cost. 
At  the  present  time,  we  ar 

work  through  the  Executive 

erument,  specifically  the  ... 

to  the  President  as  well  as  tl 

Trade  Commission  and  the 

cial    Trade    Representative, 
support  for  this  most  serious 
As  you  well  know,  specialty 
essential  to  the  economy  of 
most  notlilng  In  this  tran.s] 
chemical,  or  petrochemical 
without  the  use  directly  or 
clalty  steels.  The  Armed  Serv 
of  the  Senate  has  found  spe< 
sentlal  for  our  national  defen 
level  of  Imports  has  caused 
sands  of  Jobs  in  many  ^„, 
sylvanla  as  well  as  other 
We  would  be  glad  to  meet 

provide  any  additional 

might  wish  to  have  to  be  ... 

on  this  most  serious  problem. 

Very  truly  yours. 

K.fc*.   SlilAlONS. 
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^h:  FRASER.  Mr.  Spt-a 
Coii^.es.-^man   Karth   and 
H.R.   8V42.  p'ovidin-;  for 
mcni.  of  a  compreliensive 
inopram.    rucia.v.  Senator 
Introduce  a  companion  bill 
Tlie  urgent  need  for  this 
1  think,  illustrated  by  the 
a  yei'V  and  a  half  of  opei^ 

esfiniiires  by  tlie  Social 

i.stiv.tion  indicate  that  onl.v 
hen  out  ot  aiiproximatel.v 
tenliiil    recii)ients    are    nc 
benefits. 

Tlie  Fraser-Mondule  bill 
to  make  sure  that  eligibl( 
receive  tlie  benefits  to  wh 
entitled.  Recent  successful 
lenfees  to  the  adcQuateness 
stamp  outreach  program 
the    Department    of 
pointed  out  the  need  foi' 
islation  to  be  more  specific 
infi  than  the  generally  .„„ 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  Our 
to  this  need. 

For  the  t  onvenience  of  n 
v.ishing    to    cosponsor    this 
vhich  is  currently  under  _ 
the  House  Subcommittee 
sistance,  the  full  text  of 
v.ith  a  letter  from  the 
of    Senior    Citizens    to 
Chairman  Fulton  in 
8182,  follows.  Tlie  full  text 

ductory  remarks  can  be 

20636  and  20637  of  the  Junt 

H.R.  8182 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  Uie 
iiy  Act  to  provide  for  the 
aa  outreach  progrt*m  to 
tentially  eligible  recipients  of 
security  income  benefits  will 
lornied  of  ihe  availabUity  of 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken 
thenj 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat  i 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uni 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
of  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
follo^^ing  new  section: 

•outreach    pbocba:  i 

"Sw.  1G35.  (a)  The  Secretarj 
llsh  and  carry  out  a  program 
clficftUy  to  assure  that  all  In. 
are  or  may  become  eligible  for 
security  Income  benefits  under 
be   fully   informed  of  the  avi. 
nature  of  such  benefits  and  of 
be  taken  in  obtaining  them. 

•■(b)    The    iuformatlou    to 
through  the  program  establishe  1 
section  shall  Include — 

'•(1)  an  explanation  of  who 
benefits  under  this  title; 

"(2)    an  explanation  of  the 
resources  requirements  for  su 
Including  an  indication  of  how 
fined  and  how  the  value  of 
termlned,  the  income  and 
are   excluded  from  consideration 
maximum  amount  of  income 
which  an  Individual  mav  have 
iiy  for  such  »)eiie9tfij 
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"(3)  a  statement  of  how  such  benefits  are 
computed,  including  a  description  of  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  provisions  of  section  1617; 

"(4)  an  explanation  of  how  to  apply  for 
such  benefits,  including  spacifically  what,  doc- 
irneutation  is  required  and  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, phone  numbers,  and  oflBce  hours  of 
ilie  places  where  application  may  be  made; 

"(o)  a  specific  statement  of  where  and 
inw  applicants  and  pov«ntial  applicants  for 
su<'li  benefits  may  obtain  further  iin'orma- 
tion  ajid  receive  answers  to  questions: 

•itj)  an  explanation  of  the  rights  of  appli- 
cants to  hcuring.s  with  re=ipect  to  their  tligi- 
biUty;  and 

■■(7)  such  other  information  as  nmy  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  all 
applicants  and  potential  applicants  are  fullj 
informed  as  described  In  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  In  providing  information  to  applicants 
and  potential  applicants  for  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  through  the  program 
\mder  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

'•(1)  make  maxlmxun  use  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, atJd  other  communications  media: 

"(2)  establish  on  the  widest  possible  basis 
a  system  of  toll-free  telephone  numbers  to 
assure  that  such  information  Is  readily  ac- 
cessible; and 

"(3)  obtain  the  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  welfare,  social  service, 
and  other  agencies,  senior  citizens  organiza- 
tions, settlement  homes,  grocery  stores,  legal 
aid  offices,  day  care  centers,  alcoholic  and 
drug  treatment  centers,  family  planning  cen- 
ters, and  any  other  establishments  and  orga- 
nizations through  which  substantial  numbers 
of  such  applicants  and  potential  applicant's 
might  be  reached. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  .section  through 
the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
to  enter  into  appropriate  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements with  State  and  local  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  functions,  or  both,  with  the 
objective  in  any  case  of  assuring  the  widest 
and  meet  effeciive  dissemination  of  the  In- 
formation described  ui  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  at  least  once  every 
Blx  months  on  the  progress  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program  under  this  section. 
Including  any  recommendations  he  may  have 
for  improving  its  effectiveness. 

'•(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  ipay  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section." 

National  Cocncii.  op    ■ 
Senior  Citizens,  Inc., 
Washington,  June  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Fclton, 
Chairman,  Siibcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance, Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Can- 
non House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
ViMS.  Congressman  Pulton:  I  understand 
that  Congressman  Donald  M.  Praaer  of  Mhi- 
iiesota  has  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  outreach  pro- 
gram designed  to  assure  that  all  Individuals 
wiio  are  or  may  become  eligible  for  Supple- 
mentary  yecurity  Income   benefits  will   be 
fully  informed  of  the  availability  and  the  na- 
ture of  such  benefits,  and  how  they  may  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  tliem. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
believes  that  outreach  legislation  of  this  sort 
is  urgently  needed.  You  may  recall  that  when 
I  testified  before  your  Subcommittee  on 
Juno  6,  1973,  I  provided  an  analysis  that 
Indicated  the  probability  that  there  "are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hidividuals  who  have 
never  been  Informed  about  SSI  and  offered 
the  opportunity  tj  apply. 
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You  may  recall  that  after  SSI  was  enacted, 
but  before  the  program  became  effective,  we 
urged  HEW  to  launch  a  vigorous  program 
v.ith  extensive  use  of  tiie  media,  to  inform 
tl.e  elderly,  disabled  and  the  blind  about 
this  new  program,  pointing  to  the  etfective 
effort  that  had  been  conducted  under  Medi- 
care Alert  when  the  Medicare  pnjgram  was 
inaugurateil.  Our  proposal  was  rejected,  and. 
instead,  HEW  called  upon  the  Red  Cross  and 
a  number  of  voluntary  orgauizaiious  to  con- 
duct a  search  lor  per.>ous  potentially  eligible 
for  SSI.  This  program  fell  far  .short  of  the 
inasnive  outreach  program  we  believed  then, 
and  do  now,  shottid  have  been  maugurated. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
welcomes  this  opportunity  to  endor.se  an 
outreacli  program  for  SSI  similar  to  that 
.contained  in  the  legi^htiion  introduced  by 
Congressman  Fraser. 

We  uuderotaiid  that  a  companion  bill  h;ts 
been  introduced  in  the  Seuate  by  Senator 
Walter  Mondale. 

We  urge  that  this  legislation  be  favorably 
coii=!dered  by  your  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely. 

William  R.  Hviton, 

£xecMtij;^  Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  FED- 
ERAL REGULATIONS  IS  A  NECES- 
SITY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

I??  niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  a  growing  niunber  of  my  collea- 
gues in  an  effort  to  control  Government 
by  decree  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  7979, 
the  Administrative  Rtilemaking  Control 
Act.  The  issue  which  this  legislation 
treats  transcends  considerations  of  par- 
tisanship and  ideological  persuasion,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  those  who  are 
sponsoring  this  measure.  I  would  urge 
those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  scrutinize  the  bill  to  do  so  as  it  has 
importance  for  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  in  terms  of  safeguarding 
against  executive  branch  encroachments 
upon  legislative  authority  and  protecting 
against  tlie  intrusion  of  a  faceless,  de- 
personalized bureaucracy  into  more  and 
more  areas  of  social  intercourse. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  "all  legislative  powera  ...  in  a 
Congress"  but  also  requires  that  the  Pres- 
ident "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  Prom  the  earUest  days 
of  the  RepubUc,  the  President  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  branch 
have  utilized  various  orders,  du-ectives, 
and  regulations  to  implement  or  '•faith- 
fully execute"  the  statutes  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  This  process  has,  in  two 
centuries  of  Government  operations, 
undei-gone  only  two  major  procedural 
changes.  Prior  to  1935  most  of  these  types 
of  instiimients  were  fugitive  in  nature. 
There  was  no  centralized  arrangement 
for  their  publication,  retrieval,  or  iden- 
tification. The  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  World  War  I  accel- 
erated and  compounded  difficulties  in 
this  area  and,  with  the  advent  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  situation  became  chaotic.  In 
late  1934  the  Exectitive  was  found  to  be 
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pressing  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court — United  States  against  Smith — 
based  upon  an  agency  regulation  that  did 
not  actually  exist.  A  few  months  later 
the  Government  was  again  embarra.s.sed 
when  it  wa.?  dL-^covered  that  prosecu- 
tion was  being  pursued  under  a  revoked 
Executive  order — Panama  Refining  Co. 
iifiainst  Ryan.  To  bring  order  out  of  such 
confusion.  Congress  established  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  19?5  i49  Stat.  500  ►  and 
created  the  Code  of  Federal  Regtilaiious 
ia  1937  <  50  Stat.  304  > . 

It  was  also  realized  at  about  this  .same 
time  that  there  was  no  standardized  or 
uniform  pi'ocetJure  whereby  agencies 
established  their  rules  and  i«gulations 
pertaining  to  the  implementation  of  stat- 
utes. After  a  number  of  years  of  study. 
interrupted  by  the  demands  of  World 
War  n.  Congress  enacted  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  in  1946  <60  Stat. 
237)  which  still  provides  the  basic  au- 
thority for  the  manner  in  which  rules 
and  regulations  are  promulgated. 

The  necessity  for  these  laws  is  reflec- 
tive of  the  fact  that  aft«r  World  War  I. 
and  especially  after  the  administration 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  executive 
branch  was  being  granted  greater  and 
broader  administrative  discretion  tlian 
ever  before  in  faithfully  executing  the 
law.  Congress,  of  course,  may  not  abdi- 
cate its  legislative  function  by  delegating 
legi.slative  power  to  the  Executive.  What 
has  been  provided,  in  vai-jing  degrees  of 
latitude,  is  administrative  discretion 
which,  with  but  one  exception — the  Na- 
tional Indastrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933, 
48  Stat.  195 — the  Supreme  Court  has  ap- 
proved, diligently  refraining  from  con- 
ceding that  the  discretion  conf eired  par- 
takes <rf  the  lawmaking  f  imction.  On  two 
occasions — Panama  Refining  Co.  against 
Ryan,  1935;  Schechter  Poultry  Corp. 
against  United  States,  1935— invoh-ing 
the  name  statute,  the  Court  has  expres.sed 
that  an  improper  grant  of  legislative 
power  was  involved  in  such  a  delegation. 

TTie  advantages  of  this  practice  of 
delegating  administrative  discretion  are 
well  known  to  us  all — the  direct  appli- 
cation of  expert  knowledge,  economiza- 
tion  of  the  time  of  the  legislature  In  act- 
ing on  a  complex  matter,  reduction  of 
partisan  conflict,  and  speedy  policy  for- 
mation. It  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  conditions  would  be  lost  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Administrative  Rule- 
making Control  Act. 

There  are  al.so  costs  or  disadvantages 
to  this  procedure.  As  a  democratic  repub- 
lic, the  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
belief  that  the  elected  servants  of  the 
l)eople  should  mnke  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  is  little  recourse  available  to  the 
public,  other  than  the  courts,  in  com- 
bating executive  branch  decrees. 

Also,  the  legislature  is  an  open  forum 
subject  to  the  scrutinj*  of  tlie  citizen^-. 
An  element  of  secrecy  is  too  often  at- 
tached to  executive  decisionmaking  on 
rules  and  regulations  such  that  the  peo- 
ple do  not  know  just  what  is  taking  place 
until  an  agency  announces  provisions 
v/hich  develop  the  outUnes  of  the  law 
in  an  unanticipated  and  unpopular  fa.sh- 
ion. 

Finally,  u  i.s  iio  oJien  ;in  imi>c.s.sibiiiTy 
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to  diiferetitiH>e  between  the  expert  opliv- 
iou  and  the  .special  lutei-est  opinion  in 
executive  dtieiminations  of  rules  and 
i-eKiilations.  By  not  plsiying  the  expert. 
Ccmgress  avoid.^;  tlie  pitfalls  of  this  ave- 
nue oi  lobbyiat,'.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
propo-sed  AMininistraiive  Rulemaking 
Control  Act  viil  mitigote  against  these 
disadvantages  of  delegatlnji  administra- 
tive discretion  by  providing  Congress  u 
continuous  a.eniie  lor  cau'-inK  rules  pix)- 
posed  by  executive  agencies  to  be  con- 
sistent with  legislative  intent. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  is  a  logiciil 
next  step  beyond  ihe  retiuhements  of 
publication  and  unifoiin  procedures  of 
rulemaking  established  by  the  Federal 
Register  Act  and  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  It  would  provide  the  Con- 
gi-ess  an  opportunity  to  check  arbitrary 
and  capricious  tise  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion deriving  from  stntutesxleleyatiny 
such  authoiity. 

And  this  is  a  consideration  with  a  very  ' 
human  dimension.-  Executive  braUcii 
agencies  are  injecting  themselves  into 
more  and  more  areas  of  the  iirivate  sec- 
tor, increai^ingly  governmentalizjng  so- 
cial intercoui-se  and  reguhting  human 
existence. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  intrusion  of  the 
state  might  be  expected  as  society  be- 
comes more  complex  and  concentrated. 
However,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  ridic- 
ulous and  the  ludicrous  with  regard  to 
such  developments  as  well.  On  the  mat- 
ter of  sheer  bulk,  John  Barron,  writing  . 
in  the  May  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  ad-  ^ 
wses  us  that  in  1973,  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter needed  35.591  pages  to  publish  new 
rules  and  decisions  and  that  last  year  it 
required  45.422  pages.  If  you  examine  tlie" 
current  Code  of  Federal  Regulations' you 
will  And  it  occupies  over  20  linear  feet 
of  shelf  space  and  does  not  include  reg- 
ulations and  rules  pertaining  to  the  de- 
fense agencies  or  certain  special  taxation 
and  banking  finance  dictates.  Tins  pa- 
noply of  decrees  has  generated  such  a 
flood  of  reporting  and  compliance  docu- 
ments that  a  special  national  studx  com- 
mission was  ci-eated  last  year  and  is  now 
just  getting  underway  to  fmd  ways  of 
reducing  the  resultant  Federal  paper- 
work burden  burying  busuiess.  industn-, 
and  labor. 

Agency  regulations  reach  well  beyond 
basic  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare 
considerations  to  the  outer  reaches  of 
the  bizarre  and  unexplainable.  Naval' 
Orange  Regulation  311,  according  to  Mr. 
Bai ion's  article.  pre.scribes  how  many 
oranges  may  be  sliipped  from  California 
and  Arizona  counties  duiing  a  specified 
one-week  pei-iod. 

Contractors  In  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  are 
informed  that  their  bricklayers  must  be  paid 
$».25  an  hour,  whereas  bricklayers  in  Adams 
and  Yorh  counties,  in  another  pari  of  U»c 
State,  ca;i  receive  i!>7.6d. 
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Inspectors  for  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  AdmUiistration  may  walk 
into  an.v  business  unannounced,  search 
the  premises  without  a  warrant,  and  set 
fines  without  a  trial  or  hearing  on  the 
matter.  Senseless  and  incompetent  rul- 
ings by  the  regtilatoi-y  agencies  are  con- 
tvibuthig  to  spiraling  prices,  tlie  loss  of 
competition,  stifling  innovation,  and  fos- 
U  ring  inefficiency. 
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mation  and  new  data  are  of  little  bene- 
fit unless  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  need  it  and  who  can  put  it  to  work. 
In  this  vein,  I  believe  we  could  all  bene- 
fit a  great  deal  by  analyzing  how  tlae 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
iUs  Cooperative  Extension  Service  pro- 
grams, has  taken  the  latest  in  agricul- 
tural techniques  and  methods  and  placed 
this  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  farmer.  This  highly  success- 
Tul  approach  has  made  our  Nation  tlie 
leading  food  producer  in  the  world.  A 
sunilar  metliod  of  applyuig  health  re- 
search, such  as  that  authorized  in  the 
EMSS  Act,  holds  great  promise  for 
vastly  improving  the  health  care  we  can 
offer  to  the  American  people. 

(3)     SYSTEllS    IMPI-EMKNT ATION 

My  bill  makes  vei-y  few  changes  in  sec- 
tions 1203  and  1204  of  the  present  law, 
which  provide  authority  for  fimding  the 
development  and  operation  of  initial 
EMS  systems  and  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  existing  systems.  However, 
it  does  provide  that  no  new  applicant  can 
get  on  the  f^eral  funding  pipeline  un- 
der sections  1203  and  1204  after  fiscal 
year  1978.  TTiis  is  to  encourage  nonprofit 
organizations  and  governmental  units 
across  the  Nation  to  start  immediately  to 
utilize  this  act  to  improve  emergency 
medical  senices  ui  their  areas  and  to 
phase  out  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  providing  "startup"  assistance  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 

(4)    TRAINING 

Perhaps  tlie  most  significant  difference 
between  HSt.  8212  and  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of  1973  re- 
gards the  authorization  for  conducting 
essential  training  of  the  medical  profes- 
sionals and  paraprofessionals  that  we 
must  have  to  develop  a  truly  effective 
nationwide  system  of  coordinated  re- 
gional EMS.  Pubhc  Law  93-154  granted 
1-year  of  EMS  trauiing  authority  imder 
section  776  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  In  contrast,  the  bal- 
ance of  EMS  program  authority  in  Pub- 
lic  Law  93-154  was  vested  in  a  new  title 
XII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  At 
tlie  time  tlie  EMSS  Act  was  approved  by 
the  Congress,  we  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  health  manpower  author- 
ities contained  in  title  VII,  including 
section  776,  would  be  blended  into  a  com- 
prehensive new  health  manpower  pro- 
gram. Thus,  there  was  wisdom  in  placing 
EMS  training  autliorities  under  title  Vn 
at  that  time.  Since  then  two  develop- 
ments have  led  me  to  question  whether 
this  is  the  best  approach  to  provide  for 
the  vital  EMS  training  that  we  must  have 
to  go  hand-in-hand  with  development  of 
EMS  systems : 

First.  Health  manpower  programs  un- 
der title  VII  have  been  operating  for  2 
years  on  a  continuing  resolution.  For  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  a  running  dia- 
log between  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  to  whether  the  fiscal  year  1975 
continuing  resolution  includes  section 
776.  This  issue  is  still  clouded,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  have  no  specific  program 
for  meeting  our  Nation's  crucial  EMS 
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personnel  training  needs.  There  will  be 
no  EMS  training  grants  made  imder  sec- 
tion 776  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  it  is  un- 
clear at  this  point  whether  the  recent 
fiscal  year  1976  continuing  resolution  will 
result  in  making  section  776  funds  avail- 
able in  the  coming  year. 

Second.  The  present  law  di\i(les  EMS 
systems  authority  and  EMS  training  au- 
thority between  two  different  titles  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  has  led 
to  £.  great  deal  of  confusion.  It  lias  made 
the  coorninatiou  of  EMS  system  imple- 
mentation and  EMS  training — w,hich 
must  ii  nd  do  go  together — extremely  dif- 
ficult, primarily  because  the  administra- 
tion of  thtse  two  responsibilities  falls 
within  two  different  program  ujiits  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

For  these  reasons,  my  bill  strikes  the 
EMS  training  authority  under  title  vn, 
section  776,  and  transfers  it  to  title  Xn 
as  a  new  section  1211  of  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  This  will 
permit  the  integi-ation  and  coordination 
of  EMS  systems  development  and  EMS 
training  by  placing  both  responsibilities 
in  the  same  HEW  administrative  imit. 

(3)     INTEltAGENCT    COMMITTEE 

The  present  law  wisely  provides  for  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Emergency 
Medical  Services  comprised  of  represent- 
atives from  all  Federal  agencies  having 
any  programs  of  grants  or  contracts  for 
emergency  medical  ;services.  I  have 
amended  the  present  law  to  strengtlien 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  this  com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  insure  that  we  will 
have  improved  coordination  among  all 
Federal  agoicies  Involved  in  EMS  pro- 
graming. This  is  badly  needed.  Any  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  constituents  in- 
volved in  developing  EMS  programs  will 
be  familiar  with  tlie  present  chaotic  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  Federal  involve- 
ment in  EMS.  We  must  overcome  this 
serious  shortcoming  and  end  the  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  sti-ess  that 
that  all  areas  of  this  Nation  are  bene- 
fiting from  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Systems  Act  of  1973.  On  June  20, 
1975,  the  Division  of  Emergency  Medical 
Services  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wdfare  annoimced 
EMSS  grants  for  fiscal  year  1975.  An 
analysis  reveals  that  a  total  of  114  grants 
went  to  47  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  includ- 
ing 56  planning  grants,  27  grants  for 
hiitial  implementation,  and  11  grants 
for  expansion  and  improvement  of  ex- 
isting systems.  And  all  of  this  was  done 
witli  a  very  meager  $32,242,800.  which 
was  all  that  was  appropriated  for  EMS 
system  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  EMSS  Act  is  the  best  bargaia  we 
have  going  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
today.  For  $32  milUon  this  year,  we  are 
developing  more  than  100  coordinated 
regional  emergency  medical  serrices  sys- 
tems that  will  save  lives  every  day — ^f  rom 
accident  victims  to  bm-n  patients  to  pre- 
mature babies  to  heart  attack  victims. 
The  Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  is  an  indespensible  progi'am  tiiat 
must  be  allowed  to  continue  its  invalu- 
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able  work  of  providmg  Improved  healtli 
services  to  the  American  people. 

I  urge  each  of  my  coUeagi^es  to  feive 
this  EMSS  Act  extension  legislation  vei  :.- 
serious  and  favorable  consideration,  atu' 
for  tlieir  benefit,  the  text  of  H.R.  82!i' 
f  oUow  i, : 

H.R.  8212 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the  Public  HeaP : 

Service  .\ci  to  revise  and  extend  the  pi.j- 

t;raiu  of  pssLsiance  for  emergency  med;. ;.. 

services  systems 

Re  it  cnaclrd  by  (lie  Senate  and  Hoiiy  ki 
Rcprenentatii-t-.i  of  the  United  Sfa/'-s-  o 
A  iiirrira  in  Congres."  assembled, 

^   SHORT    TIT1.I-:    EtrEBtNCE    lO    ACT 

Si:r-;ic)N  1.  (a)  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  .v- 
lUe  ■•Emergency  Medical  Services  System^ 
Aci  Amendments  of  1075". 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  .^ct  an  ameudmer.» 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repen.ljrfj»a  section  or  other  pro  - 
vision,  the  reference  shall  be  conBidered  t  : 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  or  t' 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Secticn  1201(4)  i-.  aiuciic'ie  I  •■ 
read  as  follows : 

"(4)  The  term  'sectlou  1521  State  heal'.!, 
planning  and  development  agency'  means  th«; 
agency  ol  a  State  designated  under  seciioii 
1521(b)(3)." 

(b)  Section  1201(5)  is  amended  to  read  .is 
follows: 

"(5)  The  term  'section  1515  health  systems 
agency'  means  a  health  systems  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  1515,  and  the  term 
'health  systems  plan'  means  a  health  systems 
plan  referred  to  in  section  1513(b)(2)." 

(c)  Section  1202(d)  (3)  (A)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows:  "(A)  with  each  section  1515 
health  systems  agency  wfao.se  health  sv'btems 
plan  covers  (In  whole  or  part)  such  area, 
and". 

(d)(1)  Section  12()6(b)  «3)  iD)  (i)  !<: 
amended  by  strikmg  out  "section  314 1 a) 
State  health  planning  agency"  and  Inserihig 
in  Ueu  thereof  "section  1521  State  health 
planning  and  development  aceucy". 

(2)  Section  1206ib)  (3)  /d]  (ii)"  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(il)  section  1515  health  systems  asency 
(If  any)  whose  health  systems  plan  covers 
(In  whole  or  In  part )  the  service  area  of  .sncli 
system,". 

CBMTTS     AND     CONmACTS     FOR     ESTAnUSlI    !:NT 
AND    INITIAL    OPFTIATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  1203(c)  (3)  ia  amended  by 
striking  out  "Jmie  30,  1976'  and  liiicrUn^ 
"September  30, 1979". 

Oa-VNTS     AND     CONTRACTS     FOR     l.XPANSIO:<      .NNl? 
l.MPr.OVKil£NT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1204(b)  is  amp:idi;i  lo 
read  as  foUow-ii: 

••(b)(1)  If  a  <;r  lilt  or  a  contract  Is  ma;)c 
tinder  this  sectiin  fcr  a  project,  the  Scc-e- 
tary  may  m:il<e  one  adUi.ionnI  Rram  or  i  i  i- 
tract  lor  such  project. 

"(2)  Subject  to  section  1206(f)  — 

••(A)  the  araoimt  of  the-  first  uran:  cr  '  r^- 
tract  tmder  this  section  for  a  project  f^ha!! 
not  exceed  (i)  60  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
that  project  (as  determined  piu'suant  to  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary),  or  (ii)  in  the  i  >>.se 
cf  applications  \shich  demonstrate  an  c.vil-;)- 
tiuuai  need  for  hnanclal  assistance.  Tft  prr 
centum  of  such  costs,  and 

"(B)  the  amotmt  of  the  second  grain  cr 
contract  under  this  section  for  a  project  isball 
not  exceed  (i)  25  per  centum  of  the  oo.sts 
of  that  project  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary),  or  (11)  in  the 
case  of  applications  \^hich  demonstrate  an 
exceptional  need  for  financial  as-;ist.'uice.  .V) 
per  centum  of  such  costs." 

(b)    Section    J2'}4ia)    is   a-ncaricd   b\    i  i- 
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M>rting  "plaunlug   tor   expansiou   nurt   im. 
piorenaent,"  after  "iucludiug-. 

OEAirrs  AND  CONIRACTb  FOR  RESEARCH 

Sec.  S.  (f>)  section  1306(a)  Is  amended  by 
a'Jdiug  at  iue  end  thereof  the  following:  *ln 
.'t.arding  t-.cmts  or  coalracts  for  research 
-■<-.;ir.iig  to  i-e  tJeluery  of  eniergencv  medical 
>e-i  i-jces  in  niral  nresiS.  c-wpUasis  should  be 
placed  on  ideutlfyins  and  utilizing  lecli- 
J'if,ves  and  methods  to  apply  the  results  o/ 
K!ch  research  to  Improve  the  dellverv  of 
("iiereency  medical  services  in  rural  areas  ' 

(l»»  Section  1206(c)  is  amended  bv  addinc; 
ar  the  end  li-.ereof  the  following:  "Such  re- 
P"  ts  shall  contain  retommeudations  and  a 
pla-j  of  action  for  applying  the  results  of 
i«"<earch  to  improve  tl-e  diliverv  of  omer- 
g«'!cy  medical  services." 

irn^XAL  PROVISIONS  BL-SPKTIKG  C.P*MS  SKO 
CONIKACTS 

Sec.  6.  Suijcection  (fi   of  section  1206  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2. 
and  (8)  by  strUclng  oat  "(i)"  aftlS^^f)-. 

AVTRORIZATION  OF  APPSOPKIATIOKS 

Sj^o  T.  Effective  with  respect  to  .'ippropria- 
tioi.s  for  ascal  years  beeinuing  at ler  June  30. 
lt».6.  section  1207  is  .amended  to  read  as 
follows:- 
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for  the  period  begliinhig 
ending  September  30,  l"b7i 
each  of  the  next  two  Osc 
"{<■■)  For  tho  piu-pose 
piirt;uant  to  grants  and  ^ 
tioii  1211.  there  are  niirh 
priated  $12,000,000  for  tli 
Juueao.  197G,  $3,000,000 
iinig  July  1.  i<(76.  and 
l!i7G  $10,000,000  for  the 
Septeiuber  M.  1977,  $15, 
yen  I-  ending  Sopteiuber  , 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending' . 
and  .■^6,0on,ooo  for  tlie  nt^f, 
tember  30.  I!t80." 
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Sec.  1207(ai  (H-  Rh-  the  purpose  of  nmk- 
"ig  payments  pursuant  to  grants  and  con- 
tiacts  tmder  sections  1202,  1203.  and  1204 
tliere  are  authOTl^ed  to  be  appi-opriated 
»70.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1976,  e>l7.500.(K)0  for  the  period  beginning 
.^\Jl  ^*™'  "*'*'  ehtllng  September  30,  1976 
$96,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember  M.  1977;  and  fcH-  the  piwpoee  of  mak- 
iiig  payments  pursuant  to  grants  and  con- 
tr.,<  t*  xmder  sections  1203  and  1204  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  9110,000,000 
I^«^^SS?^  ^**''  *»«"^B  September  30,  l»7«. 
ai  10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979.  and  $40,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1980. 

"(2i  Of  the  sams  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  fOT  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
20  per  centum  shall  be  made  available  tor 
grant«  and  coutracts  imder  tlUs  title  for 
such  fiscal  yeai-  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems  which  ser\'e  or  will  serve  rural 
areaf.  (as  denned  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary tmder  se<-  ion  1203(ci  (5> ) . 

"(3)  Ot  the  sums  appropriated  inuler  para- 
graph ( 1 )  f or  the  li&cal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  for  the  period  ijeginuiiig  Julv  1  1976 
and  ending  Septemijer  30,  1976,  and  for  the 

flsiCAi   year  ending  Septemlier  30.   1977 

"(A>  not  to  e<cecd  10  per  centum  of  such 
stim-o  for  each  .sucli  i;.<-.c*l  year  and  for  such 
period  shall  be  made  a.-aUable  only  for  grants 
•lid  contracts  inider  section  1202  (relating 
to  leaslblUty  studies  and  planning!  for  such 
iiscal  year  or  period; 

"(Bi  the  balance  of  such  smns  for  each 
.>uch  fiscal  year  asid  for  such  period  shaU  be 
maae  available,  tor  grams  and  contracts  un- 
der section  1203  (relating  to  establishment 
at.d  initial  operaiion»  and  for  grants  and 
counacts  under  section  1204  (relating  to  ex- 
Pi'iLsioii  and  improvement »  for  such  flscal 
ye»r  or  pericKl  in  proportions  to  be  deter- 
n.med  by  the  .Secretary  after  assessing  sec- 
uou  1203  and  .section  1204  applications  for 
finidmg  in  eacli  such  f.«cal  year  or  In  such 
period. 

••(4»  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  flscal  year.=;  1978,  1079  and 
198(..  such  sums  for  each  flscal  vear  shall  be 
matle  available  only  for  grams  and  contracts 
under  section  1203  ai.d  .section  1204  in  pro- 
portioiiS  to  be  determined  bv  the  Secrewirv 
m  accordance  wiih  paragrjvph  (e)  (B) 

••tb>  For  the  purpo.se  of  making  pa\Tnent,s 
tion'fjSi*?^,?.';**  ":'*"  «>'^tn»ct«  under  sec- 
auhoV^^*^^*"^  *"*  research),  there  are 
aii.horiaed  to  be  approjwlated  86,000,000  for 
t'..e  .isc^vl  year  ending  June  30. 1976,  *1,200  000 
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SEf.  8.  (a)  Subsection  i. 
K  amended  to  read  as  folloi 
'•(at  Ihe  Secretary  shal 
tenineticy  Committee  on 
Servicei;.  Ihe  Comtnittee  s 
provide  for  the  conuniuilct, 
of  hiformation  between  all 
of  (p'auts  and  contracts  fo, 
relate  to  emergency  medica,  c 
minlstvative  unit  establish^  d 
part  merit  of  Health,  Edti 
under  section  1308  shall 
mittee — 

"(1 1  eialURie  the 

.soundnt-i-s  oi  all  Federal  r.- 
iiie.'j  relating  to  emergency 
"(21   f^tuUy  on  a  continuii 
resourtys,    and    responsibi 
adequacy,  technical  souiuU,^ 
dancy)  oi  aU  Federal  agencl  s 
provision  of  grants  aiid  coj 
gency  medical  services,  and 
"(3)  make  recommendal 
retarr  respecting  the  admi 
program  of  grants  and  con_ 
title   (includhig  the  makin  ' 
for  such  program! . 
Such  unit  shall  report   to 
results  of  the  study  made 
(2).  'llie  flrst  such  report  .«, 
later  than  January  l,  1977, 
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M.\KING  ENDS  MEET  IN  BUPFAIO 

HON.  HENRY  J.  NclwAK 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEkTATIVE.S 


Thursday,  June  26. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mv.  Speaker 
of  oui-  Nation's  urban  areas, 
Buffalo  111  recent  years  has 
to  combat  some  very 

nomic  tides,.  With  the  n 

ties  posed  by  simultaneous 
and  recessionary  trends,  the  ^, 
to  cope  with  declining  revenue  s 
by  population  losses  and 
dustries. 

The  recent  creation  of  the 
Erie  County  Economic  Dev 
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June  27,  1975 

Force,  coupled  with  tlie  approval  of  two 
Federal  grants  totaling  $1.9  million  for 
land  preparation  for  an  industrial  park 
find  development  of  a  pedestrian  mall 
linking  the  downtown  busme-ss  district 
with  the  waterfront  redeveloi'ment  area, 
have  provided  new  impetus  to  stem  these 
disturbing  trends  and  improve  the  citys 
economic  climate. 

Throughout  this  diiricult  period,  how- 
ever, the  city  of  Buffalo  htis  cointnitted 
itself  to  responsible  and  realisUc  fiscal 
policies.  The  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  23.  1975. 
details  some  of  the  techniques  employed 
by  the  city  and  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
information  to  the  altention  of  ni.\ 
colleagues: 

Making  Ends  Meet  in  Cuff.m.o 
( By  James  Ring  Adams) 
BrtT.M-o. — When  Mayor  Beamc  o:'  New 
York  City  was  making  headlines  earlier  ihis 
year  with  announcements  of  layoffs  which 
then  amounted  to  about  3.,  01  the  city's 
workforce,  PhiUp  Cook,  llie  budget  tiUector 
of  Buffalo,  the  state's  secoiid  laigest  city,  wa^ 
asked  if  he,  too,  wa-s  planning  cr.tbacl-s. 

'•Most  of  our  thlnUing  Is  at  the  other  end," 
he  replied.  "We're  considering  what  services 
we  absolutely  can't  cut  and  keep  the  city 
going.  .  .  .  We  figure  the  water  vorks  ia  the 
most  basic."  . 

Buffalo  may  iiot  really  be  luL-*  close  to 
cataclysm,  but  it  can  match  fiscal  problems 
with  New  York  City  any  day  of  the  week. 
The  problems  obviously  are  different  New 
■i'ork  has  great  economic  advantages  denied 
to  Buffalo,  and  Its  sheer  size  puts  it  in  a 
class  by  itseU.  But  there  are  other  dirTerences 
that  appear  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  po- 
litical choice.  New  York  has  compounded  i'ji 
iiscal  agonies  by  years  of  budget  manipula- 
tion, while  Buffalo  has  managed  to  smrvive 
In  spite  of  acute  economic  deterioration  by 
an  austere  approach  to  city  finance. 

In  fact,  it  could  be  said  that  if  Buf- 
falo's approach  had  been  applied  to  New 
York  City  10  years  ago.  that  menopolis 
would  now  be  the  darling  of  the  credit  mar- 
kets, while  if  New  York's  attitudes  had  taken 
root  in  Buffalo  that  upstate  city  would  loiij: 
since  have  been  a  wurd  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts. 

On  stricily  economic  ground-;.  Buffalo  is 
much  the  worse  off.  Unemployment  in  this 
aging,  blue-collar  city  is  14.7": ,  the  sixth 
highest  In  the  nation.  Industries  have  been 
departing  steadily.  Tlie  population — 460,000 
In  the  1970  census— declined  13 ',i  in  the  '60s 
and  assesse^d  value  of  taxable  property  also 
dipped  3%  in  that  period.  Buffalo  has  an 
added  problem  iu  that  it  estimates  40 'i  of 
its  41  square  miles  is  taken  up  by  tax  exempt 
institutions,  such  as  the  five  local  colleges 
and  two  state  university  campuses. 

A  hefty  rise  In  Buffalo's  real  estate  tax  rate 
last  year,  $5.50  per  $1 ,000  of  asses,sed  value, 
pushed  the  City's  tax  delinquency  rate  to 
nearly  Blc,  the  highest  since  1939.  The  cur- 
rent tax  rate,  $82.93  per  $1,000,  is  20  cent-; 
higher  than  New  York's.  Fearful  of  growing 
foreclosures,  Buffalo  has  frozen  the  tax  rate 
and  the  upcoming  budget  projects  a  sligh' 
decrease  in  the  $86  million  levy. 

"AUSTERIIV"    AKD    "HORROR" 

Like  Mayor  Beame  who  u:isucces»4fiil!v 
.sought  a  $641  million  tax  and  aid  pacJu^go 
from  the  state  legislature  to  balance  an 
"aivslerlty"  budget  then  put  at  $12.7  billion, 
Buffalo's  Maj'or  Stanley  M.  Makowskl  was 
a5king  Albany  for  an  extra  $11.5  million  for 
hi.s  $244  million  budget.  However  Mr. 
Makowskl  will  have  to  wait  for  a  decision 
untU  the  legislators  Ue  up  all  the  loose  endo 
on  their  much  diminished  aid  package  for 
New  Y<wk  City. 

Luke  Mayor  Beame,  who  at  oiie  point  pre- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

seiited  a  "horror  list"  ot  payroll  cuts  total- 
ling 20  ■„  of  the  city's  338,000  v/orkforce, 
Mfl-.or  Makowski  sent  a  memo  to  the  State 
Assembly  declaring  tha,t  without  further  aid, 
Buff.alo  would  have  to  cut  Its  pajToU  by 
2()'.    to  25'/ . 

Bi-lfalo's  cuts,  however.  wou'.U  come  after 
i\  nve-ve\r  period  Iu  wl.it-h  i'<e  rny  steadily 
.shrank  Us  workforce  Irom  O.dOO  10  5.200  (ex- 
cluding the  .stmi-au-.o.ioinous  city  b>-ard  of 
education).  In  the  same  period.  New  York 
Cir.  tiTiploviueut.  as  defined  by  a  City  Hall 
sp.-kc-sm.^ii."  ii-.s  Inrrea^eU  by  ne.wlv  50,000. 

■We'.e  been  hiving;  people  off  since  1971.' 
.«avs  T'r.  Cook.  "In  ciiy  governnicnc  tha'.'s 
f.ie  oMiv  ...iy  1.1  dci-l  fllecUvely  wiili  increas- 
ing?, e.vpeuse."  (Tire  35-year-old  budget  di- 
re "tors  cjiis<..vf.li,!n  might  seem  odd  co.i- 
.sideiini  the  fact  taai,  he  v.-as  one  of  the 
fouudiiv;  members  of  the  Ktude-.i'.s  lor  a 
D?mocr\t:c  fjot-ieiy  to  ycurs  .-t-.i.  IJc  "^lys  lie 
lUnp  ed  oir?  oi  sbs  when  it  vetied  ntr  on 
i.iCoK-'^u.il  t.i:.,'enl,s  during  t.ic  Vic:i'..-.in 
w.ir.) 

for  all  iis  tro-ablf ..  Buffa'o  ha^  ciwie  in- 
ti  -lieiv  better  than  New  York  City  in  one 
riLi-i-.i  aiea — credit.  "The  city  of  BuS.ilo 
i-D'Minues  to  e>>joy  the  confidence  cf  the  hi- 
ve-n.ia  fr.iternityl"  said  Comptroller  George 
D.  OCoiinell  at  a  '.line  -f.-Uen  the  public  mrr- 
Ket  iKid  tuiued  its  back  on  New  York  City 
b-..-ids  r.nd  note^.  Iu  December,  before  the  ti-> 
ctl  crisis.  New  York  City  had  to  swallow  a 
9.48  interest  rate  on  a  $500  milliou  loan 
is  , vie.  But  on  April  1,  Buffalo  floated  $56  mO- 
lio.i  in  notes  at  rates  ran;jing  from  6.9'..  to 
5.87  -  . 

One  ob\  ious  ren-011.  of  cur^e.  is  the  niiith 
smaller  volume  of  Btiffalo's  offerings,  al- 
ihoiith  :.:ocdys  reports  that  It;^  overall  debt 
burden  is  higher,  men.sured  against  the  cti- 
niat'jd  iiirrkec  vuluc  of  the  taxable  property 
ii  rhc  cir..  ttinn  Nev.-  YorV.s.  The  in.*n  s-.^un  e 
cf  !nvc^,tnr  coi'Ti.Jc'ice,  ihcrefore,  must  i;e 
11,0  c!ty',>  n'llfnde  toward  its  debt. 

Tiic  cltv  has  shunn«^d  New  Yorl;'.s  prin'-. 
r;se  ppi-i  of  covering  budget  deficits  by  c-.eiy 
c:;:'(  civable  gimmick.  Buffalo  doee  have  a  def- 
ici*  proTem— some  $17  million  this  year 
a;o:-.c  ci :d  a  cumulative  total  of  $32.4  mll- 
liui  by  the  end  of  next  fiscal  year.  "Each 
yet'.r  our  cash  problem  comei  at  an  earlier 
time  ar.d  we're  forced  to  resort  to  anticipa- 
tion notes  to  get  tlirough,"  says  James  W. 
Biu'iis,  Buffalo's  commissioner  of  finance  and 
administration.  But,  he  adds,  the  city  retires 
its  budget  notes  when  they  come  due,  rather 
than  roll  them  over  as  New  York  City  does. 
A  large  part  of  Buffalo's  problem  is  its  real 
estate  tax  delinquency;  the  upcoming  budget 
reserves  $5.6  million  to  cover  it. 

In  fact.  Mayor  Makowskl  gives  higher  pri- 
ority to  reducing  the  deficit  backlog  than 
to  avoiding  layoffs.  In  his  annual  budget 
message,  he  told  the  Common  Council  that 
any  state  aid  above  his  request  should  go  "to 
continue  the  process  of  making  our  budget 
whole."  A  minimum  of  $10.4  million  already 
has  been  appropriated.  "We're  trying  to 
tackle  this  problem  of  wiping  out  the  deuclts 
a;:d  getting  ou  a  current  cash  basis,"  com- 
iiifuts  Mr.  Bums. 

This  attitude  partly  comes  fr^m  necessity. 
"Because  we're  smaller,"  seys  Mr.  Cook, 
"We've  never  had  any  hope  of  controlling  the 
state  senate  and  a.-^senibly  with  a  large  bloc 
of  assemblymen.  .  .  .  Our  first  reaction  isn't 
to  go  to  the  slate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't 
think  there's  a  section  of  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Law  that  doe.sn't  have  a  special  sec- 
tion for  New  York  City." 

Iu  one  Instance,  however.  Buffulo  ha.s  bene- 
fitted from  nn  emergency  rulmg  by  the  state 
lcpi>-lature.  This  was  to  permit  the  city  to 
keep  pension  costs  out  of  the  property  tax. 
This  was  an  aftermath  of  the  "Hurd  deci- 
sion" a  suit  last  year  brought  by  Bradley  J. 
Hurd.  a  retii'ed  businessman  and  president  of 
the  United  Taxpayers  League  of  Buffalo  and 
Krle  County.  He  charged  that  Buffalo  exceed- 
ed Its  constitutional  taxing  power  in  payUig 
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employe  pensions  <»ud  Social  Security  from 
sources  other  than  the  property  tax.  The 
states  highest  court  agreed. 

The-i  another  lax  protestor,  Arthur  O.  PtH- 
nat.  a  typewriter  rep.dr  man  who  runs  'lie 
Schiller  I'ark  Taxpayers'  Organization,  wei:: 
to  Siii-.ill  Cl.unis  Cc';:l  and  won  p.  re:u:.'.l  c: 
fnc  S112  he  ngi'red  weie  liis  uiiconstltuiiui".  •! 
tax  payr.itnts  uii'ier  the  Hurd  decisloii.  Cf 
Hall  is  couhdeiji  cI  -.vinninB  a  reversjl  <;.! 
r.ppeal  but  >.o  ir>..ny  of  Mr.  Pellnats  suppor'. - 
cr-.  lui' e  picked  up  his  cue  tliat  the  i;''- 
ireasurtr  lias  pitp.ired  a  .special  r.-b  >  .■ 
siamn,  •Pal'l  Uii'ier  Protest."  for  their  :  ' 
rctu'.iir. 

Bv  tiif  i-ia't-  <  :iii.-mu!.;on.  lar^e  citie:-:  (e-.- 
copt  for  ?T(.w  York)  are  linif.cd  10  a  '20  1.0: 
en  proper*;.  10  pay  for  operating  co.str-.  The 
rc.-t  C*'^''  l^*"*  debt  servi'e.  In  Buffalo,  the*" 
costs  i'flufif  a  :'s<5  nauion  lump  sum  f'.r 
the  .school  board,  which  then  sets  its  <iv.  1 
bu'.lzc'.  Tb.e  Hurd  tic  i-'. on  would  squeeze  in 
a»ic.'hc-r  9-J9  iiiil'ion  pension  cosus.  v\iiu;i 
would  leave  the  ciiy  aboo.ately  noihiiig  lor 
;ta  opc;a.Mris.  .Say-s  Iiir.  Cook,  even  a  100- . 
prr-oi!ivl  lav.jlT  WDiilcin'i  .save  enruj,!! monc" 
to  p.iy  Mr.  Pc!:r.::t':  friends'  refunds.  Tie 
V  Violc  iiv.^'^r  pr-.babiy  '.vi'l  be  presented  '<■, 
the  "-'.flTH'.s  vn}pr<^  as  an  amendiv.ent  to  I))'- 
const itutlotirl  tax  limit  in  a  referendi;':! 
th>.j  l:.;i. 

A    tul  (^..'L    OF    MH.  NCTit 

BuHalo's  hard  decisions,  such  as  la' iuii  o;. 
firemen  to  avoid  piling  up  fuiiUer  dCiUit-.. 
-show  a  pMliiical  strength  lacking  in  Tit\v 
York  Cii-  .  Tlic  source  of  that  strength  i- 
fahly  Ob' ion-.  Mayor  Mnkowskl  and  hx- 
budget  offtcer?;  Ii.-ce  the  backing  of  what  hiis 
been  called  the  most  effective  political  m.i- 
chine  east  of  Chlc.i^o— the  Brie  County  Dem- 
ocratic orgariizatioii,  chaired  by  Joseph  I  . 
Craut'le. 

Mr.  Hard,  who  besides  suing  the  ci'.y  i> 
al.- )  the  Republican-Conservative  candidutt 
for  Ccnunou  Co'.aicll  Preoidenl,  declares,  "Tijo 
Democratic  Party's  bce'i  Cranglclzed."  Bii 
even  he  crnocde';  tbi't  Mr.  Cranple  in  lu 
yp«r«!  hi'.s  "done  an  excellent  Job  of  orstaniz- 
ine." 

"It  M.ikf--  my  ,iob  a  Utile  easier."  .su".  • 
Auiliouy  M.  Masiello,  ilie  29-year-old  n'.:- 
Jority  leader  of  the  Conmion  Council,  win'  :i 
is  14"  to  one  Dornocruiic.  "And  It  gives  a  ]... 
of  support  to  tiie  Mayor." 

Mr.  Cr.nngle  pre'ty  much  concentrates  .^'' 
keeping  the  party  in  Hue.  leaving  financial 
policy  to  City  Hall.  Ti>.'htenlng  up  the  city'- 
management,  says  Commissioner  Burns, 
"takes  a  lot  of  continuity.  We've  got  a  ver'. 
stable  political  situation  in  this  county  and 
this  continuity  is  of  tremendous  iiclp  •  '. 
tills  task." 

The  brunt  of  public  complaint  has  fall- 
en hardest  on  the  nine  councllmeu  vho 
represent  districts  in  the  city,  as  compareil 
to  the  six  at -large  members  of  Common 
Council,  "'fhose  guys  took  an  awful  lot  o; 
flak  last  ye  ir  when  we  were  going  to  iucreu.«- 
taxes  and  decrea-.e  services,"  says  Mr.  Mj- 
sicllo. 

With  a  sure  matority.  however,  the  Buffo" 
Democrats  even  iiave  the  luxury  of  allow- 
ing nay  votes  as  a  s.ifety  valve.  The  blsci. 
districts,  say  Mr.  Masiello,  were  especially 
worried  about  a  68-maii  cut  in  the  fire  de- 
partment, because  their  neighborhoods  oi 
old  wooden  house;?  have  the  highest  tire  raiv  ; 
in  the  city.  Ttic  budget  passed  on  June  2 
by  a  9  to  5  vote,  the  Democratic  opposition 
coming,  as  Mr.  Ma.'^lello  ejqpected,  from  v.iri- 
ous  dNtrirt  conn<-lhneii.  including  the  tvo 
Wack  members. 

But  political  control,  .s.iys  Budget:nei.-:ter 
Cook,  Is  secondary  to  following  sound  policy. 
•If  what  we  do  isn't  sound,"  he  says,  "no 
matter  how  tlght-kiiit  the  organization  Is 
now,  it  isn't  going  to  slay  that  way.  It's  ob- 
viously more  politically  feasible  to  go  Into 
a  long-term  program  of  gradual  reduction- 
of  work  force  than  to  make  radical  cliangef  " 
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"Sitre  ito  easiier  to  do  when  we  have  a 
I'^Vi  -^ni*   pc'lUicftl  orenntzfttlon,"  h©  Mlds, 

■••<tii   ti'i*  .;eicr  ri's.r  to  do  In  nny  political 


IH..  ..:■  LD  r  on  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

JiO.V.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  Uxs^aCiiosetts 
1  .    1  U:    HOLSE  or  nCPRESENTA  rH'KS 

Thvf<<{ify,  June  26,  1975 

AI..  HAI^RINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  land 
i.-  America's  most  iiniiortaiit  and  valu- 
able natural  resource.  Yet.  ».s  a  result  of 
iutk-tisive.  unplaiuied  and  largely  unreg- 
ijli'ted  growth,  land  is  no  longer  our  mast 
abundant  natural  resource.  It  can  no 
longer  bear  the  heatv  burden  of  the 
combined  pressures  of  popuLition  growth. 
imU'>triHl  building  and  waste,  rapid  ur- 
banizatlo*!.  and  resource  and  agrlcultui-.-il 
nu.stna  aageinent . 

To  ir.v  to  cope  with  conflicting  land 
use  demand.^,  bureaucratic  devices  such 
as  icoiiin*  ordinnnces.  building  codes  and 
subtiivi!>ion  laws  have  been  enacted. 
Wlule  somewliat  effective  in  some  areas, 
these  measures  are  all  plagued  by  local 
dissimilarities,  and  leave  too  much  dis- 
cretion to  the  landowner.  State  and  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  process  has  been 
net-ded  to  tiy  and  develop  comprehensive, 
uniform  land  use  package. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  reach 
agreement  on  a  measm-e  to  guide  criti- 
cal decisions  on  the  use  or  management 
of  America's  land  resources. 

I  feel  we  nuist  encourage  the  coordina- 
tion of  planning  on  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels,  among  the  agencies  mvolved. 
and  bet'.veen  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. 

The  folio  vving  eriitoriai.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
26,  1975,  describes  many  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  tlie  bill.  I  recommend  it 
to  tlie  attention  of  mv  colleagues. 
Tlie  text  follows: 

Vote  on  1.<ni)  l.';-i 
Tiie  lobbying  has  reached  a  feverish 
tntetiMity  as  the  Hoiisp  Int  "lew  Committee 
apprtmches  its  final  vote  €>u  the  land-iise 
planrtig  bill  (H.R.  3510t.  The  bill  survived 
an  earlj-  test  last  month  by  a  slim  margUi. 
23-2(t.  but  several  commit lee  members  are 
Rttld  \o  be  reoon'^idering  their  standi.  Ideally, 
the  fortiicomlng  contiressional  recess  should 
provide  time  for  calm  reflection.  But  Inter- 
ested fjionps  en  botlj  sides  of  the  controversy 
are  iK>ised  t-o  lurn  nu  ibe  pressure  in  kev 
niemlH-rs'  dls»>icis  •••m  vieelt. 

Though  the  campftls;ii  4ipalnst  H.R.  3510 
ha«!  grown  increasingly  frsuetlc,  the  bill  itself 
Is  fi.r  inoi-e  temperate  tlian  some  earlier  pro- 
pf>sa!8  in  this  field.  CVmlrnry  to  opponents' 
claims,  the  uu-asure  would  not  stop  develop- 
ment. It.  would  not  dictute  a  icUerul  land-use 
or  70iiii.g  plan.  And  it  Auuid  not  impose  anv 
finale  piamuiK  system  on  the  60  states. 
Iiisiead.  the  blii  uonid  eicourape,  but  not 
cnipel.  siaies  lo  take  invpi'.tories  of  their 
^Hltiable  lf.nd  resonroes  j,ucl  set  up  compre- 
heic-ive  ii'-oiirfims  |r,i-  nuiuUs^  decisions  about 
i'npoithiii  ureai..  lariie-s.  :i!e  developments, 
major  Juciiihes  a. id  pro.tecls  \silh  regional 
iiapuot.  iJie  restiUiiiy  planning  structures 
V i  iild  I  o  donbl  \pvy  t;retttly  from  state  to 
■Si  ate.  reflecting  tVe  diversliy  of  laud-use 
proWeiPs.  exlstir.g  programs  and  govern- 
meutal  traditions  across  the  land.  In  the 
Wa.slilnf,'o.n  tt^ea.  for  Instance,  most  counties 
flr*':ui7  •«..(•  sc.i.VKti.:.ted  idnnnlng  efforts 
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itiidor  vay  and  regional 
advanced.  H.R.  3510  w 
programs.  lj\it  could  c 
stlnuilatinp  better  mmiH 
the  fringes  of  the  me 
helping  tlie  states  find 
ate  l.-trs^c  jirojects  siu 
facilities^ 

Tlierpi«  re.^son  to  be  c 
eral  imoivement  in  l:iii 
c:>n  best  be  made  bv  sir. 
menc:.  That   concern  p 
ever,  not  from  H.R.  '.ifj 
nireudy    on    the    books 
agencies  into  land-u.sc 
different   wnvii   under   1. 
v.-ay   construction.   polUi 
plniii  protection,  sewer  c: 
development.  These  laws 
Istered  in  disconnected  . 
retims  of  confusing  una 
tions  V  hich  often  delnv 
lead  lo  ifdcriil  interveu 
bi  t  ^  H  ry    sorl .    Fn  r    from 
proi)hMi's.  H.R.  3510  wot 
to  lerii'g  coordinal  toti  a'l 
and  by  enhancing  tlie 
local  (,"'ernments  to  wei 
csts  iu'd  make  hard  deci;- 

All  in  all.  the  bill  !>< 
most-  fundamental  seiiH 
America  i.'=  ru'.ning  otu 
choices  amniig  conflict  in; 
affecting  land  resources 
that  those  Judgments  s 
ways  that  respect  and 
verse  circuin.stance.s  and 
areas.  T.»;is  iSi  in  short, 
very  Important  one.  Thi 
siionld  \oU-  ttj  .send  it  on 


o  lid 


h- 


ncccned  about  fed- 
use  deribions  that 
■  and  local  govern- 
iperly  arises,  how- 
biit  irom  tne  laws 
I'.at    inject,   federal 
>ne.^  i'l  ii  linndred 
>els   si'fli    as  high- 
ion   c-.iurol.   flood- 
;strntti<.nand  park 
enacted  and  admin- 
ay.s,  have  produced 
conflicting  regula- 
c  islon-making  and 
■n  o{  tne  most  ar- 
"(<iui)oinidiiig    such 
d  rediK-e  them  by 
'Hf»  federal  agencies 
(  Wlity  of  state  and 
h  competing  Inter- 
>ns  n-ore  rationally. 
oi!.«;ervative  In  tlie 
It  recognises  that 
i  room,  that  lough 
,oiils  and  ini«rests 
liuMt  be  made — and 
sli  mid  be  reached  In 
at  Jomraodate  the  di- 
(  ^ncerns  of  different 
modest  bill  but  a 
Ho\ise  ct-mmittee 
to  the  House  floor. 
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IN'  IHE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  Jum 

Mr.  HAGEDORN. 
t\e  must  determine 
ulliinate  thrust  for 
ing  policy.   The 
H.R.  4485,  the  bill    .. 
gency  Middle-Income 
1975."  Ours  is  the  task 
the  veto. 

The  severe  economic 
unemployed  are  of  pr 
each  Member  of  Congr 
lenge  of  these  conditl|)ni 
clasest  attention. 

For  this  reason,  I 
to  give  emergency  r 
workers  in  danger  of  . 
foreclosiu'es.  In  additioji 
ing  legislation  by 
Brown  of  Michigan  to 
tho.se  who  are  facing 
bill  also  extends  the  1^ 
ment    National    Mortgi 
earmarking  80  percent 
median  and  slightly  a 
sons   at   a   fixed   inteit 
l)ercent. 

Tliese  iJi  ograms  w 
five,  and  in  tandem  w  itl 
tional  housing  policy, 
today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
neither. 

America's  home  buil  i 
making  a  noticeable 
recetttlv  depressed  str 


sun  )or 
reli*  f 


Con  ix 


X  ov( 


r 
:ti 


cooperation  is  wetl 
not  upset  those 
nplement  them  by 
enient  of  growtli  on 
opohtan  area  and 
iter  v.a'--  to  evaln- 
mn '(>r    eueru'. 


INCOME 
OF  1975 


GEDORN 
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Speaker,  today 

direction  and 

Nation's  hous- 

has  vetoed 

dufcbed  the  "Emer- 

Housing  Act   of 

of  responding  to 

problems  of  the 

tnary  concern  to 

4ss,  and  the  chal- 

s  requires  our 


ted  legi.slation 

to  unemplo.ved 

home  mortgage 

I  am  support- 

■es.sman  Garry 

provide  relief  to 

i  M'eclosures.  Tliis 

)  of  tiie  Govem- 

ise    As.sociation. 

of  its  fmids  for 

>e  income  per- 

st   rate   of   7'- 


Ju 


convent!  >nal 


brij 
reco'  er 

li 


be  cost-effec- 

a  consistent  na- 

bill  before  us 

vJ^uM  accomplish 


1  lie 


iiiy  industry  is 
CO'  eij  from  Its 
s.  L?'-t  fall,  lees- 


iylation  was  enacted  to 

loan  money  to  ... 

ond  it  remains  availabl 
sales.  Already  $13.5  billitjn 
marked  to  mortgage  p 
plus  tlie  fact  Congress 
tax  credits  for  those  pu 
homes  at  a  cost  of  $750 

Tiiese  provisions  add^ 
the   unemployed,    and 
mortga,f'e    relief    to 
harmed  by  the  current 
housing  prospects  very 
a  speedy  and  full  rec_ 
additional  mortgage  ava 
die  and  slightly  above 
is   included,   a    totfil 
emerges. 

H,R.  4435  u.ses  the  _. 
to  housing,  as  it  tries  to 
areas  in  one  shot 
in  all,  and  must  be 

the  promulgation  of 

lations  and  general  unce 
home  buyers,  housing 
virtually  halted,  and  t.__, 
ment  in  the  homebuildu  g 
result.  The  use  of  the  a 
percent  rate  of  interest 
long  term  tax  burden  on 
the  bill  purports  to  -_^. 

The  provisions  of  H.r!  _. 
$1  billion  to  the  overgrow  n 
cit,  and  add  to  later 
which  will  again  take 
tlie  patli  to  recession 
now. 

I  call  upon  my  colleaghes 
review  this  measm-e,  and 

tlie  Inflationary. 

the  last  few  years.  If  yoi 
you  will  join  me  in 
hou.sing  policy,  and  . 
4485  sliotgun  method 


e}ctend  subsidized 

mortgages. 

for  new  home 

has  been  ear- 

fchase  support, 

ecently  passed 

•chasing  unsold 

million. 

to  the  aid  to 

upon   approval, 

financiall,v 

recession,  make 

ight  indeed  for 

i-y.  When  the 

ability  for  mid- 

ncome  families 

h(  using  program 


sh  )tgun  approach 

leal  with  many 

Uaforfimately,  it  fails 

By  causing 

exte)isive  new  regu- 

tainties  among: 

(ales  would  be 

aqded  tmemploy- 

trades  would 

adtiflcially  low  6- 

would  create  a 

'  he  ver.v  persons 

supi  ort. 

4485  would  add 

Federal  defi- 

In^ationary  flies. 

Nation  down 

uilless  we  stop  it 


recessic  aary 
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THE  SOARING  COStTS  OP  OIL 
PRODUCTK  >N 


HON.  ROBERT  (BOfit)  KRUEGER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June 


bee  1 
prici]  ig, 


few 
;  project!  ons 


Mr.   KRUEGER.   Mr. 
member  of  the  Subcomm 
and  Power  who  has 
file  question  of  oil 
lected    numerous    cost 
American  producei*s.  Witliout 
tlie  information  I  have 
cales    that   oil   production 
soared  over  tlie  past 
coiifinns  the  costs 
mitted  for  the  Record  at 
Economist  Robert  Natha 
suiting    fii-m    of    LaRue 
Scliafer. 

First.  Delray  Oil,  Inc.  oi 
imately  300  v.  ells  in  the 
Caldwell  and  Guadalupt 
August  1972.  tlie  total 
and  completing  a  2,2754foot 
S28.822.19:  a  December 
feet  in  tlie  same  formation 
202.12 — an  increase  of 
December  1972,  the  total 
and  completing  a  M,904 
Tj'Ipn   avrci   of  Coleman 


c<  St 
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le  27,  1975 


to  carefully 

to  reflect  upon 

period  of 

do,  I  am  sure 

a  national 

rejdcting  the  H.R 

before  us. 


6,  1975 


Speaker,  as  a 
ttee  on  Energ>' 
immersed  in 
,  I  have  col- 
i  tatistics    from 
exception, 
collected  indi- 
costs   have 
years.   This 
I  have  sub- 
calculated  by 
and   the  con- 
Moore.    antl 


crates  appro:i- 

Texas  area  of 

Counties.   It  I 

for  drilling 

well  was 

well  of  2,243 

cost  $53.- 

porcent.  In 

for  drilling 

well  in  tlie 

County.  Te\.. 


.6 
dost 

fdOt 
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was  $43,275.17;  a  December  1974  well 
of  3,878  feet  in  the  same  formation  cost 
•':70,920.96— an  increase  of  63.9  percent. 

Second.  J.  Lee  Youngblood,  a  small 
producer,  drilled  a  well  in  March  1974 
ill  the  Cromwell  formation  in  Oklahoma 
at  a  cost  of  322.43  per  foot:  A  well  drilled 
ill  the  same  formation  9  montlis  later 
cost  $27.61  per  foot — an  inci-ease  of  23 
peicent  in  only  9  months.  Earlier.  Young- 
blood  had  drilled  a  well  in  November  1973 
ill  the  Canyon  formation  in  Texas  at  a 
cost  of  $9.99  per  foot:  a  well  drilled  in 
the  same  formation  10  montlis  later  cost 
$12.45  per  foot — an  increase  of  24  per- 
cent in  only  10  months. 

Third.  Tlie  American  Quasar  Petro- 
leum Co.  drilled  two  deep  wells  in  a  Ward 
County,  Tex.,  formation  in  June  1972 
and  in  January  1975.  The  first  well  was 
to  a  depth  of  19,885  feet  and  the  second 
well  was  a  depth  of  18,125  feet.  The  cost 
increase  was  $903,766  or  73.2  percent.  The 
same  company  drilled  two  wells  in  Crock- 
ett County,  Tex.  in  August  1973 — 8.000 
feet  and  in  April  1975—7,888  feet.  Tlie 
cost  increase  was  $100,155  or  96.1 
percent. 

Fourth.  Dallas  Production,  Inc.  drilled 
a  7,265-foot  well  in  Denton  County. 
Tex.,  in  January  1972  at  a  cost  of  $8.70 
per  foot.  A  7,150-foot  well  in  the  same 
county  drilled  in  November  1974  cost 
$22.15  per  foot^-254  percent  of  Janu- 
ary 1972  costs.  A  5,335-foot  well  in  Parker 
County,  Tex.,  in  July  1973  cost  $9.38 
per  foot  while  a  4,473-foot  well  in  the 
same  county  in  March  1975  cost  $23.85 
per  foot — 254  percent  of  July  1973  costs. 
A  7,150-foot  well  in  Wise  County,  Tex. 
in  June  1973  cost  $10.43  per  foot  while 
a  7,012-foot  well  in  February  1975  cost 
$18.96  per  foot — 181.7  percent  of  June 

1973  costs. 

Fifth.  A.  V.  Jones  drilled  a  January 

1974  well  in  West  Central  Texas  at  a 
depth  of  4,405  feet  for  a  total  cost  of 
$48,102.24  or  $10.92  per  foot.  A  4,648- 
foot  well  in  March  1975  cost  the  firm 
$100,797.81  or  $21.69  per  foot — almost 
double  the  cost  in  14  months  in  which 
the  price  of  new  oil  only  rose  from  $9.82 
to  slightly  over  $11. 

Sixth.  Thomas  G.  Vessels,  a  small  Den- 
ver producer,  participated  in  three 
Adams  County.  Colo.,  wells  totaling 
23,355  feet  In  1970  at  a  total  cost  of 
$269,182.74.  Three  wells  in  the  same 
county  totaling  24,895  feet  cost  $717,- 
124.79  during  October  1974-Januaiy 
1975.  The  last  group  of  wells  cost  250.30 
percent  per  foot  of  1970  costs. 

Seventh.  The  Texas  Pacific  Oil  Co. 
Inc.'s  average  development  well  cost  in 
the  Elsinore  field  rose  from  $568,000  in 

1973  to  $933,000  currently.  The  average 
development  well  for  the  firm  in  the 
Wasson  field  rose  from  $74,980  in  1972  to 
$145,200  currently.  Costs  doubled  in  2 
years.  Operating  costs  of  the  firm  have 
soared.    Between    the   first   quarter   of 

1974  and  the  same  period  of  1975,  all 
itemized  operating  expenses  rose  dramat- 
ically; the  largest  expense  item,  repair 
and  maintenance,  rose  99  percent,  jump- 
ing from  $659,621  to  $1,312,825.  During 
the  same  period,  oil  prices  rose  less  than 
one- third  on  new  oil  and  old  oil  prices 
remained  fixed. 

Eighth.  Paj> American  Engineering  Co. 
has  providedanvoices  demonstrating  the 
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rising  cost  of  one  crucial  item,  workover 
rigs,  during  the  last  30  years.  One  of  the 
prime  tools  of  tlie  oil  operator  to  keep  oil 
production  on  the  line  is  known  as  a 
workover  rig.  This  is  a  machine  which 
does  all  the  maintenance  on  an  oil  well, 
pulls  tiie  tubing  and  is  used  to  solve  cer- 
tain production  problems;  it  is  the  most 
important  maintenance  tool  the  oil  op- 
erator uses  after  tiie  \>cll  is  drilled  and 
placed  on  production.  Tlie  use  of  the 
workover  rig  is  more  or  less  a  continu- 
ous process  from  time  to  time  over  the 
life  of  the  well.  The  cost  of  this  particular 
piece  of  equipment  is  an  excellent  yard- 
stick of  the  cost  ecomitered  by  the  opera- 
tor, because  the  price  charged  includes 
the  machineiy,  labor,  supervision,  taxes, 
fuel,  depreciation,  maintenance,  and  all 
other  costs  involved  with  a  service  op- 
eration. In  October  of  1956,  the  cost  of 
a  workover  rig  was  $16.50  per  hour;  oil 
prices  were  then  2.79  in  1974  dollars.  By 
January  of  1975.  the  cost  of  a  workover 
rig  was  $55  per  hour;  the  average  price 
of  domestic  oil  had  only  risen  to  $7.50 
per  barrel. 

Ninth.  Houston  Oil  and  Minerals  Corp. 
has  prepared  comparative  cost  data  on 
both  land  and  water  wells  for  the  years 
1973-75;  all  suppoiting  invoices  are  pro- 
vided. The  cost  of  an  average  land  well 
rose  from  $50,073  in  1973  to  $66,653  in 
1974  to  $89,433  in  1975— total  costs 
jumped  by  79  percent.  The  cost  of  an 
average  well  drilled  on  water  rose  from 
$678,872  in  1973  to  $1,133,822  in  1974  to 
$1,250,309  in  1975— total  costs  jumped  by 
84  percent. 

In  analyzing  these  statistics,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  while  costs  have 
been  going  up,  the  number  of  barrels  dis- 
covered per  exploratory  well  has  been 
declining.  In  1960.  more  than  140,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  discovered  per  explora- 
tory well;  by  1970,  the  amount  had  de- 
creased to  approximately  110,000  barrels 
per  exploratory  well;  by  1974,  only  80,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  discovered  per  explora- 
toi-y  well.  These  figures  are  based  on  3- 
year  rolling  averages  of  new  discoveries 
divided  by  annual  exploratory  well  ef- 
forts. It  is  important  to  recall  that  ap- 
proximately five  out  of  six  exploratory 
wells  are  "dry." 

These  considerations  warn  us  against 
actions  such  as  the  price  rollback  in- 
cluded in  the  Commerce  Committee  bill 
<H.R.  7014)  as  amended  in  committee. 
Instead  of  a  windfall  profits  tax  which 
would  allow  a  plowback  for  new  pro- 
duction costs  as  was  in  the  original  bill, 
the  committee  adopted  a  rollback  provi- 
sion by  a  22-to-21  vote.  The  price  re- 
ceived for  new  oil  production  would  be 
rolled  back  from  $12  to  $7.50.  As  costs 
continue  to  rise,  this  ceiling  will  become 
increasingly  imrealistic. 


ROYBAL  AMENDMENT  INCREASING 
FUNDS  FOR  MATERNAL  AND 
CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CAI^FOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  197S 
Mr.   ROYBAL.   Mr.   Speaker,   during 
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yesterday's  debate  on  H.R.  8069.  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  bill,  the 
House  passed  by  a  two-tliirds  margin  an 
amenchnent  which  I  proposed  and  which 
Representative  Conte  cosponsored  to  in- 
crease funding  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services  by  S30.9  million.  This 
amendment  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  current  level  of  services  to  our  chil- 
dren and  mothers  thrcugliout  tlic  coun- 
try. 

Tiie  maternal  and  cliild  health  serv- 
ices program  merits  a  special  place 
among  Federal  health  services,  for 
it  fulfills  a  critical  need  in  preventing 
unnecessai-j.'  death  and  disability  among 
our  children.  It  has  evolved  over  tlie 
years  as  one  of  our  most  efficient 
hcaltli  program.?,  and  has  the  supix)rt  of 
health  specialists  and  community  leaders 
througiiout  the  country.  And  yet  we  have 
not  given  the  fiscal  support  necessary  to 
maintain  this  program  at  an  equitable 
level  in  eacn  and  every  State.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  broken  faith  with  the 
States  on  this  comprehensive  healtli 
service  program. 

First  of  all,  we  have  enacted  a  Federal 
mandate  that  tlie  States  develop  at  least 
one  project  in  each  of  five  essential  areas 
of  health  service;  namely,  maternity  and 
infant,  intensive  care  of  newborns,  chil- 
dren and  youth,  dental,  and  family  plan- 
ning. But  we  have  not  appropriated  suf- 
ficient funds  to  help  States  comply  with 
this  health  law.  OrJy  eight  were  able  to 
meet  the  program  requirements  last 
year;  now  even  tliey  are  in  trouble.  Such 
States  as  New  York  and  Colorado  are 
planning  layoffs  of  maternal  and  child 
health  personnel  tiiis  year.  Others  in- 
cluding California,  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island  are  dismantling  a 
number  of  maternal  and  child  health 
projects.  All  States  are  being  forced  to 
determine  which  projects  must  be 
eliminated. 

Further,  it  sliould  be  pointed  out  that 
becaiise  of  current  fimding  levels,  only 
1  of  every  4  eUgible  mothers  and  1  of 
18  eligible  handicapped  children  were 
sen'ed  under  this  program.  The  United 
States  still  ranks  behind  14  other  na- 
tions in  preventing  infant  deaths  apd 
behind  10  in  preventing  maternal  deaths. 

FORMITLA  GRANTS  TO   STATES 

The  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams affect  the  constituents  of  every 
congressional  district.  Our  amendment 
raised  the  funding  level  for  formula 
grants  to  States  from  $266.95  million, 
proposed  by  the  committee,  to  $295.7 
million. 

State  grants  provides  two  essential 
programs,  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  and  crippled  children  services. 
Maternal  and  child  health  projects  pre- 
vent and  treat  malnutrition,  respiratory 
emergencies,  serious  infections  and  other 
causes  of  death  and  handicapping  con- 
ditions in  newborn  infants  and  children. 
Crippled  childrens  services  treat  chil- 
dren having  chronic  diseases  including 
cystic  fibrosis,  muscular  dystrophy,  he- 
mophilia, and  orthopedic  disabilities.  The 
program  also  provides  funds  to  improve 
services  and  staffing  of  children's  medi- 
cal units  through  research  and  training. 

The  justification  and  need  for  th^ 
vital  program  Is  substanital.  This  Is  the 
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only  major  cause  of  death  for  which  we 
liave  conclusive  evidence  showing  that 
<  hild  health  care  does  make  a  measur- 
able difference  in  curbing  infant  mor- 
mlity  and  handicapping  conditions.  A 
Mudy  published  by  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine    of     the     National     Academy     of 
Sciences  in  1973  showed  that,  by  simply 
providing  the  type  of  care  offered  by 
inatenial  and  child  health  seiTices,  the 
New  York  City  infant  death  rate  in  1969 
could  have  been  cut  from  21.9  to  14.7  per 
thousand  live  births.  A  series  of  studies 
published  in  medical  science  journals 
covered  various  regions  of  the  United 
States  proved  that  infant  death  rates 
wei-e  lowered  by  30  to  50  percent  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  new  maternal  and 
child  health  projects.  And  approximately 
two-thirds  of  handicapping  conditions  in 
our  children  could  have  been  prevented 
or  cured  using  services  sponsored  by  this 
program,    according   to    the    American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Clearly  this  is  an 
effective  program-^ne  involving  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death  for  millions  of  chil- 
dren, a  crossroad  leading  either  to  a 
happy  productive  future  or  one  burdened 
by  physical  defoiTOity.  pain  and  social 
rejection. 

We  have  an  efficient  program  in  ma- 
ternal and  child  health— on  which  meets 
the  standard  of  fiscal  responsibility  as 
well  as  our  sense  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion. A  study  on  cost  and  benefit  in- 
cidence, published  by  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  in  1974.  concluded 
that  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
had  the  highest  benefit  cost  ratio  of  all 
Oovemment  medical  care  progi-ams  in 
the  years  studied— 1966  and  1969.  Other 
studies  showed  that  the  average  cost 
per  patient  fell  from  $201  in  1968  to 
$130  in  1974,  despite  general  cost  infla- 
tion in  the  Nation's  health  services.  Cost 
controls  are  evident  in  rates  of  hospital- 
izaUon,  which  fell  from  7.7  percent  in 
1968  to  2.4  percent  in  1974,  proving  that 
good  administration  can  reduce  the 
wasteful  and  inappropriate  use  of  expen- 
sive health  facilities. 

The  States  and  local  governments  have 
had  40  years  of  experience  in  perfecting 
the  administration  of  maternal  and 
child  health.  For  example,  they  have 
developed  efficient  systems  of  hospital 
utilization  control,  reducing  hospitaliza- 
tion by  using  preadmission  certification. 
They  have  started  up  comprehensive 
care  teams  to  replace  the  expensive 
phig-pong  referral  of  patients  from  one 
specialist  to  another.  Quality  control  is 
supervised  by  maternal  and  child  health 
consultant  boards,  which  engage  in  peer 
review.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to 
institute  these  reforms  in  other  Federal 
health  programs,  and  they  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  catch  up  with  maternal 
and  child  health  services. 

The  administration  argued  that  the 
funding  for  maternal  and  cliild  health 
could  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  re- 
covery of  payments  from  third  party 
payers  and  recipients  of  care.  Evidence 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee contradicted  this  claim,  and  HEW 
officials  who  made  the  statement  ad- 
mitted that  tliey  had  collected  no  evi- 
dence in  the  field  to  .sub.stantiate  it  A 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  following  my 
remarks  the  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  tlie  Recorb  in 

total. 

Thank  you. 

The  editorial  follows: 
irvcini  the  Washington  Po.-it.  .Jnre  26.  197 j| 
Vote  on  Land  Use 

The  lobbying  has  reached  a  fevertbh  in- 
tensity as  the  House  Inierior  Committee  ap- 
proaches its  final  vote  on  tlie  land-use  plan- 
ning bill  (H.R.  3510J.  The  bill  survived  an 
eurly  test  last  month  by  a  slim  margin,  22-20. 
but  several  committee  membera  are  .said  to 
be  reconsidering  their  stand.«.  Ideally,  the 
forthcoming  congresslonel  recess  should 
provide  time  for  calm  reflection.  But  int«r- 
ested  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
are  poised  to  turn  tip  the  pressure  in  key 
members'  districts  next  week. 

Though  the  campaign  agaiii-st  H.R.  3.510 
has  grown  increasingly  frenetic,  the  bill  itseli 
Is  far  more  temperate  than  some  earlier  pro- 
posals la  this  field.  Contrary  to  opponents' 
<-Iaims,  the  measure  would  not  stop  develop- 
ment. It  would  not  dictate  a  federal  land-use 
or  zoning  plan.  And  it  would  not  Impose  any 
single  planning  .system  on  the  50  states.  In- 
.stead,  the  bill  would  encourage,  but  not 
compel,  states  to  take  inventorie.-<  of  their 
valuable  land  resources  and  .set  up  compre- 
hensive programs  for  making  decisions  about 
important  areas,  large-.scaie  developments, 
major  public  facilities  and  projecus  with  re- 
gional Impact.  The  resulting  planning  struc- 
tures would  no  doubt  vary  gceatly  from  ttiite 
to  state,  reflecting  the  diversity  of  land-u.se 
problems,  existing  programs  and  governmen- 
tiil  traditions  across  the  land.  In  the  Wash- 
ington area,  for  instance,  most  cottniies  al- 
ready have  sophisticated  planning  efforts 
under  way  and  regional  cooperation  is  well 
rt.:vanced.  H.R.  3510  would  not  ttpset  thase 
programs,  but  could  complement  them  by 
.'-timulating  better  management  of  jirowth  on 
the  fringes  of  the  metropolitan  area  and 
helping  the  states  find  bettpr  ways  to  eval- 
uate large  projects  sncli  ^.i  major  energy 
facilities. 

There  is  reason  .o  be  concerned  about 
federal  involvement  in  land-use  decisions 
that  can  best  be  made  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. That  concern  properly  arises, 
however,  not  from  H.R.  3510,  but  from  the 
laws  already  on  the  books  that  inject  federal 
agencies  into  land-use  issues  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  under  labels  such  as  highway 
construction,  pollution  control,  flood-plain 
protection,  sewer  construction  and  park  de- 
velopment. These  laws,  enacted  and  adminis- 
tered m  disconnected  vays,  have  produced 
reams  of  confusing  and  cojiflicting  regula- 
tions which  often  delay  decision-making  and 
lead  to  federal  intervention  of  the  most 
arbitrary  sort.  Far  from  compounding  such 
problems,  H.R.  3510  would  reduce  them  by 
fostering  coordination  among  federal  agen- 
cies and  by  enhancing  the  ability  of  state 
and  local  governments  to  weigh  competing 
interests  and  make  hard  decision.s  more 
rationally. 

All  in  all,  the  bill  is  conservative  in  the 
most  fundamental  sense.  It  recognises  that 
America  is  running  out  of  room,  that  tough 
choices  among  conflicting  goals  and  inter- 
ests affecting  land  resources  must  be  made— 
and  that  those  judgments  should  be  reached 
in  ways  that  respect  and  accommodate  the 
diverse  circumstances  and  concerns  of  dif- 
ferent areas.  This  Is,  In  short,  a  modest  bill 
but  a  very  important  one.  The  House  com- 
mittee should  vote  to  send  it  on  to  the  House 
floor. 
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HATHAWAY  CONFIRMATION 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF  ASIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  nomination  by  the 
President  of  Gov.  Stanley  Hathaway  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  before 
his  confirmation,  much  undue  criticism 
was  made  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  who  is  in- 
deed a  very  fine  public  servant. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I 
would  like  to  have  published  in  the  Rec- 
OTtn  three  aiticles  which  appeared  in  the 
Ca.«per,  Wvo..  Star-Tribune,  on  Jime  12. 
the  day  follow  iiiK  Secretary  Hathaway  "s 
conlinnation.  The  articles  follow: 

ST.^TE    l.\lrn,S    COXFTK  MMION 

Caspj.r.— Oilman  Daie  True  Jr.  said  it 
i>ns  "reany  Uispraceful"  that  former  Gov. 
atan  Hathaway  was  subjfcted  to  such  "in- 
terrogation." 

II«t.liaway  whs  i-oniirmed  60-  3G  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  Weciiiesdi'V  as  S«MTetary  of  the 
Interior. 

"My  concern  is  how  to  get  qualified  people 
to  sfrve  the  government  in  the  future,"  True 
.said.  "I  frankly  marvel  at  Hathaway's  dedica- 
tion. Certainly  a  lesser  man  or  a  man  with 
lesser  dedication  v.ould  ha\e  given  up  long 
;ii.'o.  He's  making  a  great  sacriiice  to  do  this 
nnci  to  he  subjected  to  that  kind  of  treatment 
is  ju*'  u'lAJnerk-an.  in  my  estimatioti,"  True 
.said. 

"None  of  the  senHtors  that  subjected  him 
to  this  could  stand  that  same  t^Tje  of  in- 
terrofjation  themselves,"'  True  said. 

At  Sheridan.  Lynn  Dickey,  coordinator  of 
the  Powder  River  Basin  Resource  Council 
S.I  id  she  was  glad  the  vote  had  been  taken. 

"I'm  glnd  that  they  have  finally  got  an 
imerior  secretary  and  I'm  hopeful  that  he'll 
do  a  fair  job  on  the  contintied  federal  coal 
leasing  program  and  the  federal  coal  mining 
program  which  has  now  fallen  to  him  be- 
cause Congress  refuses  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  some  regiUations," 
Miss  Dickey  said. 

Bill  Rudd  of  Casper,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Wyoming  Mining  Association,  said  he'v;as 
"delighted"  at  Hathaway's  confirmation. 

"I  think  he's  a  very  able  man  and  his 
record  as  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Wyo- 
ming Is  an  excellent  one."  Budd  said. 

"I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  an  admirable 
job  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

In  Denver,  George  Pring.  director  of  the 
Denver  ofBce  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  said  the  36  votes  against  Hathaway's 
confirmation  was  "substantial." 

"I  believe  (it>  speaks  more  eloquently  to 
problems  raised  by  his  candidacy  than  I  cim," 
Pring  said. 

"I  believe  that  Mr.  Hathaway  assumes  the 
awesome  powers  of  his  office  realizing  that  a 
ver>-  considerable  segment  of  public  opinion 
and  congressional  c^inlon  will  be  keeping 
extremely  close  watch  on  the  decisions  he 
makes  with  regard  to  our  public  lands  and 
resources,"  Pring  added. 

Secretary  of  State  Tliyra  Thomson,  who  is 
In  Jackson  attending  the  convention  of  the 
Wyoming  Bankers'  Association,  .said  she  was 
glad  the  long  ordeal  was  over. 

"I  think  its  appropriate  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  be  from  Wyoming  be- 
cause 40  per  cent  of  all  the  federal  income 
from  public  lands  in  the  U.S.  comes  from 
within  Wyoming"  she  said. 

Laney  Hicks,  northern  plains  repre.senta- 
tlve  for  the  Sierra  Clttb  was  unavailable  for 
comment,  as  was  Bart  Koehler,  now  of  Jack- 
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son.  executive  director  of  the  Wyoming  Out- 
door Council; 

Also  unavailable  for  comment  was  Leslie 
Petersen  of  the  Wyoming  Environmental  In- 
stitute. 

State  Auditor  Jim  Grlflith  said  the  ojU;. 
reason  there  were  so  many  votes  against 
Hathaway's  contirmation  "wa.s  becavi.se  some 
senators  were  expressing  their  utihappiness 
with  the  veto  of  the  strip  mine  bill  and  the 
failure  of  the  house  to  override  the  veto. " 

"I  think  he's  going  to  be  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  back  iJt  Wa.shingtoii.  D.C.,  Stan  Hatha- 
way is,"  said  tiie  Republican  state  official. 

Griffith  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  elected 
>lnte  otticials  in  Cheyenne  Wednesday. 

Gov.  Ed  Herschler  had  not  returned  from 
the  NHtlonal  Governors'  Conference  in  New 
Orleans.  State  Trea-surer  Ed  Witzenburi;*:- 
wan  ill  Jacksun  for  tlie  Wyoming  Banker.-' 
Af>sociatiou  convention,  and  State  Superai- 
tenclent  oi  Public  Iu.structiou  Robert 
Schrader  was  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Lan»niie  Coatity  Democratic  Chairman  Kc;» 
Biu'iis  .said.  he.  too.  was  pleaded  by  tl<e  con- 
linnation. 

"X  jui«t  feci  that  he  know.s  the  probletits  in 
the  western  states  better  than  anyone  ei<<« 
:ind  he'll  do  a  good  job  in  the  position." 

He  added  that  the  senate  confirmation 
vole  •  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  thought  it  would 
be.  • 

He  pt-.ii;ied  out  tlie  nomination  received 
adverse  ptibliciiy  in  the  Ciieyeune  area  "from 
our  friends  in  Colorado." 

Burns  ntentioned  opopsiiion  by  Colorado 
Sen.  Ciarv  Hart  and  Gov.  Richard  Lamm,  both 
Democrats,  .saying  he  believed  it  was  a  "mis- 
take." 

"I  v.oiilci  hate  to  see  Colorado  HlieiiateU 
because  Oi"  it."  he  continued.  "That's  on;- 
pliue  wluTc  Democrats,  at  least  this  Denio- 
crpt.  tlidu't  airree  with  other  Democrats.'' 


St.\n's  SriLi,  THE  Man 

Former  Ooteruor  Stan  Hathaway  wa.-^ 
finally  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
'Wednesday  after  a  bruising  battle  that  bor- 
dered at  times  on  the  hysterical  and  included 
attacks  on  his  integrity. 

The  Senate  vote  tvasW)  to  36  but  Mr.  Hath- 
away prevailed. 

Was  it  worthwhile? 

One  viewpoint  Is  that  no  man  entering 
government  service  should  be  subjected  to 
stich  a  debilitating  Inquisition.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  un- 
dergo such  borderline  brtital  scrutiny  and  it 
will  tend  to  kee  pothers  from  entering  gov- 
ernment service. 

Another  viewpoint  is  that  it  is  good  for 
the  country  It  is,  after  all,  post-Watergate, 
with  all  the  horrors  uncovered  in  that  dismal 
time. 

Our  view  Is  a  combination  of  both.  'We 
never  had  atiy  doubts  concerning  Mr.  Hath- 
away's Integrity,  his  management  abilities. 
his  knowledge  of  goveritment  and  problems 
concerning  the  West,  his  feelings  for  the  en- 
vironment tempered  by  the  practical  that 
uian  does  not  live  on  scenery  alone. 

Mr.  Hathaway's  experience  was  gained  in 
the  sure  school  of  practical  politics.  He 
proved  his  rea.sonableness  over  and  over  to 
most  of  tis.  And  he  prevailed  ui  perhaps  the 
roughest  confirmation  hearings  ever  con- 
ducted. This  tells  us  something  about  Mr. 
Hathaway's  integrity,  his  abilities,  and  his 
grace  under  pressure,  which  another  lover  ot 
Wyoming,  writer  Ernest  Hemingway,  called 
guts. 

Wyoming  residents  are  painted  as  being 
provincial.  Perhaps  we  are  but  the  majority 
of  us  came  from  other  states  and  countries. 
Somehow  we  all  learn  to  love  Wyoming.  If 
this  is  provincialism,  let's  have  imz*  of  it. 

Singling  otit  grottps  and  individuals  who 
went  Co  war  for  Mr.  Hathaway  ia  Idle.  One 
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could  »t«it  Y..:h  tlie  t.Mv:  ;j;d;-.  ;uual^  who 
coughed  up  pome  »IO.OOO  to  force  the  New 
Torli  Times  to  run  an  adrcrtliement  to  an- 
-ver  v.hat  tiiey  considered  an  unfair  editorial 
u'tacJc  on  the  former  governor. 

We  -.xouid  be  remiss  U  we  did  not  all  thank 
■EemocraTlc  Sen.  Oa!e  MrGce,  Republican  Sen. 
ClltT  Hansen,  Democratic  Reo.  Teno  Roncallo 
ivnd  Democratic  Gov.  Ed  Herschler,  «)]  of 
wliom  united  despite  politics  to  battle  for 
:-'r.  K8tba«aj'.s  conflrmailon. 

Comes  now  claims  of  victorr.  Enriconmen- 
talN'  ^ix.tips  wili  claliH  a  win  because  of  the 
KC-;J6  ',o;e  margin  In  confirmation.  We  heaid 
that  all  before  when  WaJte-  HirKcl  of  Alaska 
t;nderwe:!t  his  roiuirmaM'm  hoarines  as  In- 
! trior  Secrrtnrr. 

Industrr  nwj*  claun  ruev  ttiiod  the  scale 
a.)d  congratulate  itself.  Not  .so.  It  Is  the  peo- 
ple of  this  courtry  -o  "hojn  the  victory 
belongs.  "^ 

Mr.  Hn-. h.u-ar  wn^  nuied  upon  bj-  our 
F:-esident.fo  sen'e  his  countxv.  He  considered 
It  his  duty  to  .'crve  knowing  wh.-xt  he  may  be 
.^ubjet  ted  to,  personally,  financially,  even  per- 
haps from  a  health  standpoint.  He  did  not 
v.aver  bvit  God  only  kiiov.s  how  many  times 
lie  must  hare  felt  Uke  throwing  xm  his  hands 
Mid  quitting  thinking-  what  a  fool  he  miuz 
have  been  to  try  and  .serve  his  country. 

^Ir.  Hathaway  entered  the  national  politi- 
••al  arena  when  tempers  a.'e  raw  and  times 
Cifflcult. 

His  term  a.s  a  Cabinet  officer  may  be  brie' 
i>ut  we  predict  it  will  be  beneficial  to  all  of 

If  you  wUl  Indulge  us  m  a  little  prldefiil 
floating,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  choice 
tor  the  fl:-st  Cabinet  member  in  hl.stoiT  finn; 
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"I  would  have  hoped 
Ziave  favored  him." 

•I  IhUik  that  Stan  k  111 
the  good  of  his  country.  I 
ptupose  of  secTtlng  this 
lias  his  cou;:tr.v  au  heart, 
A  resident  of  Torring-.c 
Pauline  Gaytiuin,  oi  442 
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Criiifism  of  The  foi  ,ner 
11'  Ic-!i  Montgomery  of 

■I  thii'ii  he  r  ju'tae  a  rir< 
l-.e  v.as  a  g.Kjd  governor 
;uio\vi:  liun  lor  a  Ivjii^j  i 
.\  l':i=':.*  oj"  Kpil.avay's  v, 
'';''Cfl  !;nv  before  entering 
■  I  dou'r  Dsrop  with  him 
if^'.i<'<    !.ii*    n    !'"metiv.n 
1  iid  I  ;i:i)  happy  rtbout,  ih 
iiey.  De-not  rjitic  County  ( 
Son.o   of   the    criticism 
Hm  iicaritig  was  justliiabi 
•b  i:    1    :i!u   .still  quite  pic 
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IS  HOUSING  BILL  VET  D  JUSTIFIED'' 
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Ho.Mr.TuWK  CHEra^  Sr.\.N 
r.iaaiNG^oK.— Uometowu  people  v.  ere  hap- 
py V.  lih  the  confirmation  of  former  Govcrno- 
Stanley  Hathaway  as  Secretary  of  th*'  in- 
tericr  Wednesday. 

Most  Torrlngton  residents  said  the  criti- 
cism lodged  against  Hathaway  din-iiiL;  tiie 
Senate  hearings  was  luijv.siined.  Several 
residents  admitted  havlnj;  not  kepi  up  with 
events  surrouudUig  the  confirmation  and 
were  not  av.nre  of  the  C0-3«  couaimatlou 

•I  jiist  heard  about  ii  on  the  radio,"  Robr- 
toarie  Hovpll  said.  "I  guess  it  is  all  right.  1 
think  he  will  do  a  good  Job."    ' 

A  Torrlngton  resident  for  36  yeajj  she 
^d.  she  did  not  know  the  former  state  ex- 
rcntlro  personally. 

She  said  she  had  not  paid  much  attention 
to  the  nominaUou  and  iliougUt  eriiicisni  of 
Hathaway  was  unfair. 

A  yoting  woman  who  would  not  be  iden.;- 
ned.  declined  to  discuss  the  conflrmailon 
vole,  saying  I  really  dont  know  too  much 
about  It." 

L.  C.  Atkins;  president,  of  Uje  First  National 
BanK  .spoke  highly  of  hi.->  personal  friend  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

•l:  Is  a  good  appoUitrocut.-  Atkins  said. 

Stan  Hathaway  is  a  capable  man." 

He.  too.  said  he  did  not  know  the  Se».«Le 
i-.ad  voted,  but  said  It  is  a  'great  move  ■ 

Admitting  to  be  "on  the  euvlronmeniaiist 
Mde."  Terry  Watson,  of  2833  East  C.  .■^aid 
Hathaway  should  be  a  good  secretary. 

"I  was  pretty  puch  in  favor  of  the  tiomi- 
iiatiou.  but  had  i>ome  reservations,"  he  said 
Watson  did  not  specify  his  reservations  as 
i»e  cut  short  the  inierviev.  lo  serve  «it!;tomers 
m  his  store.. 

Mi-s.  Frank  uMariliiauu)  Adaijis  of  6io 
West  21st  Ave..  exclaUneU.  •  OU,  good."  when 
told  of  the  Hathiway  coiifirmauon. 

Mrs.  Adams  said  former  Governor  Sam 
had  been  a  practicing  Torrlngton  lawvei- 
when  he  'took  care"  of  her  father's  esiiie 

Commenting  that  bhe  "didui  liUe "  the 
opposition  Hathaway  faced  during  confir- 
mation hearings,  slie  said.  'I  dor.t  thiul- 
most  Torrington  pec^Ie  did." 

Of  the  CO  W  cotifirma'if.i   v.ti>    q,e  ., ,  „ 
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and    Urban    Developmei  t 
Hills,  give  the  adminLstrt 
tation  of  the  Eraergenc 
I  was  amazed  because  I 
until  tliis  moraing  that 
the  "Today  Show"  is 
Ti-utlj."  Because  Mrs. 
I  hat  the  bill  would  pr_ 
flation.  only  produce  20 
the  5S0.000  home  provi 
the  bill  would  oii^y  pi 
each  house. 

It  is  this  kind  of  isnoi 
and  operations  of  the,- 
that  cau-ses  the  current 
tion  to  worsen  to  its  pi'.„. 
The  $30,000  per  average 
many  uses.  Housing  is  no 
exclusive  magic  formula 
skilled  and  unskilled,  it 
production  of  mortar  and 
and  wood,  of  roofin«? 
nails  and  tools  of  ail 
of  items,  not  excluding  „. 
ing  equipment,  electrical 
flxtmes.  anid  the  like  tha 
avei'age  house  casting  ^ 
then,  only  about  one-thii 
cost  of  the  unit. 
'    We  m  ust  consider  wi  th 
the    land    and  ^and 
charges  for  utilities,  ._.. 
vision  and  bookwork,  w_, 
ting  that  one  must  prove 
for   bank  loans.   Tliat 
spread  aromid  over  supph^ 
wliile  also  giving  work  to 
who  must  check  everj' 
lion  job. 

For  a  supposedly  respo 
of  tlie  Cabinet  to  trv  to 
of  the  President  by 
with  ^•,lch  in.ircurate 
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In  all  of  the  veto 
President,  one  realizes 
the  plases  in  the 
par.sed.  The  political  plot 
very   clearly   for   anyone 
closely.  Republicans  certai 
in  the  majority  vote  ori„ 
obvious  impression  tliat 
legislation  to  be  proper 
However,  when  the  hamirfer 
the  White  House  and  thin?  s 
a  political  context,  In  the 
ing  a  public  image  for 
order  to  enhance,  his 
next  year,  then,  of  course 
vious  votes  on  legislation 
In  the  particular  case  ol 
entire  veto  me.ssage  was 
illogical    and    unreasonable, 
cause  for  the  veto  t\as 
and  .sidestepped  very 
cause  was  the  fact  that 
Congress  felt  tliat  a  6- 
rate  v.as  as  high  as  the 
homes  could  possibly  affordlin 
t.'ie  inflationary  increase 
construction  and  land. 

These  are  long-term  loan 
lerest  rate  in  the  area  of  7» 
doubles  the  cost  of  the 
long  mortgage  is  taken 
tripled.  Six  percent  is  not 
but  at  least  is  less  than 
made  to  the  mortgage. 

All  Congress  has  to  do 
President's  signature  on  _ 
liousing  bill  is  to  increase 
rate,  and  all  of  a  sudden  h( 
the  other  features  acceptai)]  i 
dieted  the  veto  and  told  _ 
tliat,  while  tliey  undei-stocd 
the  committee  to  make 
available  to  a  greater  number 
by  keeping  the  interest  rate 

Tiiere  is  no  way  the  _ 
United  States  is  going  to 
sires  of  the  bankers  and  .. 
If  one  reads  the  messages 
w  ill  find  that  in  each  instai 
<  rust  of  our  society  is 
veto. 

Action  taken  earlier 
tention  that  this  is  the  Pres 
campaign  for  1976  beyond 
doubt 

Recently     the    Senate 
passed  a  bill  for  the  tourism 

the  United  States  to ,_ 

the  billioas  of  dollai's  spent 
American  touiists.  It  was 
House  with  a  vote  of  287  to  . 
able  vetoproof  vote. 'This  li 
with  other  legislation  whi 
pro;(  to  be  vetoproof. 
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The  President  then  vetoed  this  bill. 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  and 
House  advised  the  President  that  It  was 
not  possible  to  sustain  the  veto  on  this 
bill  so  it  v^as  worked  out  that  they  would 
riiange  a  line  without  any  change  in 
.  uitding  or  the  substantive  matter  of  the 
bai  Theie  would  be  no  chaiige  in  intent. 
■usi.  »  .sliffht  change  in  language,  doing 
I  he  same  thing,  giving  the  President  the 
n;«portunity  next  week  to  sign  a  new  bill. 

Obviously  the  President  views  this  veto 
i)usiness  much  like  he  views  his  golf,  as 
i!  game.  We  have  a  iiole  in  one  economy, 
and  a  President  who  is  always  looking 
ahead  to  the  next  tournament.  I  hope 
there  is  a  course  to  rl«y  on  for  dint 
tournament. 


LOCAL   FISC.XL   ASSISTANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    VVKsr    VIK'.IMA 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SEN  l\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  St>eaker,  on 
June  24,  1975.  I  introduced  H.R.  8170, 
the  Local  Fiscal  A.'isistnnce  Act  of  1975, 
'.vhich  has  been  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  My  bill 
v^ould  amend  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
\ssistance  Act  of  1972,  known  as  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act.  a.s  follows: 

First.  termina*;e  allocation  of  revenue 
-baring  fimds  to  State  governments. 

Second,  allocate  all  revenue  .sharing 
funds  to  units  of  local  government — 
namely  coimties,  municipalities,  town- 
ships, and  other  miits  of  general  govern- 
ment below  the  State. 

Third,  appropriate  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  the  local  govei  itments  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976.  through 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1981. 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  $150  million  per 
fiscal  year.  The  amounts  and  Increases 
in  my  bill  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  administration  bill  H.R.  6558. 

Fourth,  redefine  "adjusted  taxes"  so 
that  the  local  government  will  receive 
tax  credit  for  funds  expended  on  public 
services  such  as  sewerage  disposal,  gar- 
bage collection,  and  so  forth. 

These  amendments  will,  I  believe,  re- . 
direct  the  current  law  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
present  act  provides  for  an  allocation  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  on  the  basis  of 
one-third  to  State  governments  and  two- 
thirds  to  local  governments.  But  this 
allocation  does  not  recognize  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  of  the  two  classes  of 
government  it  is  the  local  liiiits,  rather 
than  the  States,  which  are  suffering 
.  from  a  tragid  Inadequacy  of  income.  As 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  said  in 
its  report  on  the  present  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act,  Senate  Report  No.  92-1050,  part 

Moreover,  while  most  Sia»e  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  experiencing  financial  difflcul- 
tie.s,  for  many  core  cities  the  financial  prob- 
lems are  particularly  acute.  The  flight  of 
middle  income  and  high  income  people  to 
tiie  suburbs  has  left  core  cities  with  the 
severe  fiscal  burden  of  providing  services  to 
large  numbers  of  relatively  low  income  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  pay  only  a  relatively 
small  share  of  the  cost  of  government  serv- 
ices. However,  the  flnanclal  problems  are  not 
confined  to  the  cities.  Small  communities. 
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including  many  In  rural  areas,  are  also  en- 
countering financial  distress,  particularly 
where  their  inhabitants  are  poor  and  the  tax 
bai^e  is  limited. 

Local  governments  generally  appear  to  be 
in  a  more  precarious  financial  position  than 
State  governments,  and  therefore  have  a 
corresponditifcly  greater  need  for  as.sistauce. 

Of  the  various  types  of  government  in 
this  countj-y,  two — the  Federal  and  the 
local — are  confronted  by  deficits  of  dis- 
astrous masnitude.  The  annual  Federal 
deficit  is  cUmhin?  toward  $100  billion. 
New  York  City,  and  dozens  of  other  met- 
ropolttaji  center*;  f;\re  insolvency,  with 
expen.sp.s  luoupt^n  .•  rnd  incom-?  declining 
with  alarmins;  spt^ed. 

The  situation  of  the  States  is  quite 
diflerent.  According  to  a  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  entitled.  "The 
Cm-rent  Fiscal  Position  of  State  and  Lo- 
cal Governments."  dated  May  6.  1975: 

Oiienciur.'oered  SxirpUi'^cs:  Most  states  Sn- 
ioh  their  fi.«cal  ye a\.s  with  ."Jurpiuses  remaining 
in  their  general  f  iftid  accoun.s  after  all  reve- 
nne.s  huvt;  been  c-ollected  and  all  expenditures 
have  been  made.  These  unencumbered  sur- 
pla-es  are  ci  rried  o-.er  into  the  ensuing  ftsi'pl 
r.eur  and  can  be  appropriated  for  expenditures 
in  that  fis<;al  year.  More  often,  however,  tiie>ic 
surpln.«es  are  u.=*d  ns  a  contingency  fund, 
spent  to  keep  the  budget  in  bain  nee  if  reve- 
ni'ps  fall  slion  of  expectations  or  expendi- 
tures exceed  e.xpecfaiiouK.  This  continstency 
fund  is  esKomial  to  nunimlze  the  austerity 
mca.sure.';  necessary  to  keep  the  budget  in 
ijuliuicc  \all  states  have  some  prohibitions 
Mtri-iP.-i  rieficll  spendiut;!  in  t!ie  event  that 
economic  conditions  deteriorate  subsequeni 
to  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  Shifts  in 
the  r-iyp  cif  the  v.Meiu-uml)ered  surplus  are  a 
t,'0(id  indici'iion  of  i!»e  relative  fiscal  po.''.itii.n 
'.)i  rhrt  stares  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Thus,  of  the  two.  it  is  not  the  Stales, 
but  it  is  the  local  governments  for  wliich 
financial  .shottages  threaten  catalysm. 
It  is  the  local  governments  whose  tax 
income  has  withered  during  the  rece.s-sion, 
whose  unbalanced  budgets  have  para- 
ly?;ed  the  government  bond  markets, 
whose  financial  shortages  have  compelled 
them  to  dismiss  policemen  and  firemen 
in  large  numbers  which  threatens  public 
safety,  to  reduce  assistance  to  the  aged 
and  needy,  to  dra.sticalLv  curtail  educa- 
tion, and  otherwise  to  unstabilize  the 
present  and  imperil  the  future.  Of  all  our 
government  problems,  local  financing  Is 
the  worst  and  most  distressing,  and  It  Is 
here  that  we  must  hopefully  apply  the 
cure  of  ret  enue  sharing. 


PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY    HONORS 
CHAIRMAN  RODINO 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OF   MA8TLAND 

IN  T  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ju§t  a 
year  ago,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  engaged  in  carrying  out 
a  most  solemn  constitutional  obligation: 
An  inquiry  into  the  grounds  for  impeach- 
m«vts)f  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  that 
inquiry  lay,  above  all,  with  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodino.  I  need  hardly  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  the  distinc- 
tion with  which  the  chainnan  fidfilled 
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the  grave  responsibility  to  defend  the 
Constitution  that  was  placed  upon  him. 
His  wise  judgment  and  courage,  his  sense 
of  fairness,  and  his  clear  devotion  to  the 
constitutional  principles  which  are  the 
guarantee  of  our  liberties,  served  our 
country  well  in  a  time  of  great  crisis. 
As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  has  been  piivileged  to  work 
with  the  chairman.  I  was  deeply  gratified 
by  the  decision  of  my  alma  mater, 
Princeton  University,  to  confer  on  him 
an  honorary  degree,  the  doctor  of  laws, 
at  it.s  228ih  commencement  held  on 
June  10  on  the  campus  in  front  of  his- 
toric Na.ssau  Hall.  During  the  course  ol 
the  ceri'inonies  the  following  citatioit, 
wliifh  cxi>ro<:ses  the  .sentiments  we  all 
feel  tor  Clt  lirman  Podino,  was  read  at 
the  time  of  tlie  conlerrin?  of  the  honor- 
ary deiiiee: 

Dr'.HH.    OF    rVit  lOR    (If   Laws    VKKStNT.^  1>    111 

I'h.rKK  W.  RooiNO,  Jr. 

Pi-escntttJion  to  the  President,  liy  the  Un:- 
vei«iiy  oraiur.  of  the  candidates  for  limiorar'- 
cir-.'rees;  and  tlje  c<infernng  of  the  detiret-' 
liy  the  Prejiidcnl. 

C!)i)Kt"«ss!n:in.  >:ew  J>r-ey".s  reiiih  District: 
Cl-.Klrniau,  Committee  on  the  Jud!clary, 
Hou»e  o'  Repre.spiitativcs.  Rutgers  La.v 
P-hool  1 1,1  B.  1 937*. 

ThruRt  into  a  lonely  lii.st<irical  posi'.ioti. 
lie  conducted  proceedings  of  utuiost  Impor- 
tance to  ihc  nation  v.  1th  patience,  forbear- 
fii'ce,  and  lairne.^.H.  Calling  upon  traUiiional 
consolidations  of  music  and  literature  to  su.s- 
tali^  him  in  times  of  strens,  he  carried  ou 
,\ilh  lileadlncs."?.  con.sistently  upholding  hlh 
ciinvictlous  that  ours  is  a  goveriTment  of  lavs 
nt>d  tliat  the  Constitution  is  pre-eminentl ■.- 
ilie  guardian  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  His 
performance  of  his  otiice  strengthened  whiit 
he  himself  ha.s  called  the  re;;l  security  of  our 
nation:  "The  integrity  of  its  instittttion^  and 
the  I  rust  and  con.tdence  of  it.s  people." 


WK  ARE  NOT  THE  RICHEST 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVf? 

Thursday.  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  a  recently  published  report 
on  a  study  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Swit- 
zerland which  show^  that  our  country 
ranks  fifth  down  the  list,  behind  certain 
Europeans,  in  per  capita  wealtli. 

The  Swiss  bank  based  its  findings  oi; 
1974  figures  which  rated  tiny  Kuwait, 
with  its  oil  riches,  as  No.  1,  with  $11,000 
worth  of  goods  and  sei"vices  for  every 
one  of  its  persons. 

Tlien  came  the  Europeans — ^the  Swi.ss 
witli  a  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $7,270,  the  Swedes  with  $6,840. 
and  the  Danes  with  $6,800.  And  then, 
in  the  fifth  slot,  we  Americam  with 
$6,595.  I  might  observe  that  these  fig- 
ures do  not  reflect  the  debt  each  nation 
owes.  If  they  did,  then  we  would  be  even 
farther,  I  am  sure,  down  the  list. 

The  figures  have  importance  to  us  for 
obvious  reasons.  We  are  not  the  world's 
richest  nation,  as  our  foreign  aid  advo- 
cates keep  telling  us,  with  a  special  re- 
sponsibility  to  share  our  wealth  with 
others.  We  need  to  stop  this  kind  of  talk 
and  the  Swiss  study  might  help  us  to 
do  so.  \ 
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We  need  also  to  keep  In  mind  that, 
through  plcklnff  up  the  Ikmls  share  of 
the  NATO  tab  and  irtth  300,000  Ameri- 
can servicemen  stationed  In  Earope,  we 
,  ^  e  draining  what  rcsonrces  we  have  left 
TO  defend  prosperous  Europeans.  By 
doing  so,  we  are  letting  them  skimp  on 
their  own  military  budgets. 

The  Swiss  bank's  study  ought  to  make 
It  even  Iiarder  for  hard-pressed  Ameri- 
cans to  accept  President  Ford's  recent 
declarations  that  we  must  continue  for 

some  time  to  come— perhaps  decades 

to  bear  the  heavy  European  military 
commitment— we,  the  world's  fifth  rich- 
est people,  protecting  others  richer  than 
we. 
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BENEATH  THE  LIB 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF  inNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIX'ES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  f aU  Presi- 
,  dent  FOrd.  in  response  to  questions  on 
how  consumers  can  lower  food  costs,  sug- 
gested more  Individuals  should  plant  a 
garden.  Some  6  million  persons  followed 
lils  advice  this  year,  but  now  they  can- 
not buy  canning  lids  to  store  their  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

"It's  a  conspiracy."  is  the  common 
theme  running  through  my  mail.  "For- 
get about  the  so-called  energy  shortage. 
I  want  to  know  why  I  cannot  find  any 
canning  lids."  they  aie  saying. 

They  are  angry,  bewildered,  and 
frustrated  with  good  reason.  The  labor 
and  Investment  they  have  put  in  the 
garden  may  all  go  down  the  drain  if  no 
replacement  lids  can  be  found. 

With  complaints  rising.  Representa- 
tive Charles  J.  Carney,  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
modities and  Sei-vices,  held  a  2-day  in- 
quiry into  tlie  sliortage  of  home  canning 
equipment.  HLs  concern  for  frustrated 
consumers  is  exemplary,  and  he  has  my 
full  support  to  press  on  with  continued 
inquiries. 

His  subcommittee  wa<5  told  there  are 
several  reasons  for  the  shortage.  Among 
them  are:  a  1973  and  1974  shortage  of 
soda  ash  and  Un  plate,  key  ingredients 
in  the  home  canning  industry,  12  million 
new  gardeners  in  the  last  2  years,  panic 
buying  and  hoarding  among  consumers, 
a  15  to  18  month  "lag  time"  needed  to  in- 
stall new  manufacturing  equipment, 
shipments  to  Southern  States  first  and 
extensions  northward  in  concert  with 
the  growing  season. 

These  factors  combined  can  and 
probably  did  contribute  to  the  shortage; 
yet,  there  are  other  questions  that  have 
not  been  answered. 

This  year's  demand  was  clearly  pre- 
dictable, and  manufacturing  overall  is 
up  30  percent  over  last  years'  record 
production.  Companies  like  Ball  and 
Kerr,  which  account  for  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  market,  are  receiving  all  the 
materials  they  need  and  are  woridng 
24  hours  daily.  8  and  7  days  a  week.  Yet 
consumers  in  liCnnesota  cannot  find  lids, 
even  though  shipments  began  in  May. 
There  are  other  nagging  questions.  Is 
there  collusion  between  manufacturers 
and  biokei-s  or  wholesalei-s  to  hold  back 
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Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr. 
deed,  most  fitting  that  « 
this  great  Nation's  birth, 
the  strongest  recognition 
have  stood  by  tliis 
for  freedom. 

I  am,  therefore,  honclred 
with  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
by  the  American  _.. 
sion  of  the  city  of  ._ 
recommending  that  we 
spirit  of  our  heritage  by 
Vietnamese  allies  to  Joi_ 
build  yet  a  greater  Natlo  i. 

The  resolution  follows 


ViETUAM    RESOU  nON 


The  deep,  broad  Trake  of 
flict  will  take  many  years 
rjpple  in  the  maluotrcam  of 
and  ctMis  of  various  factors 
uniqu«  war  leave  many 
however,    one    thing 

leadership  of  America 

idents  and  a  long  number 
sessions  made  a  deep  o 
port  the  people  of  South  . 
flced  tens  of  thousands  of  . 
of  dollars  In  the  pursuit  of 

Thi3  nation  is  now  conf. 
of  Ita  greatest  opportunities 
humanitarian    contribution 

refugees  now  coming  to 

tota)  support,  our  money, 
our  hewing  hande. 

As  members  of  the  Amei . 
Co-Tunlsslon  of  JacksonvUle, 
but  observe  that  America 
individuals   who,    In   many 
problems  similar  to  those 
xnetnamese  friends  now  fare. 
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Jum  27,  1975 
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An  erican 
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Viet!  amese 


came  to  fHls  country  _^. 
tongue  of  the  land  ofTh^ 
wonder,  apprehenslou,  ambition 
desire  to  make  a  new  life 

land.  Thus  was  born  the  .. 

We,  as  members  of  the 
tennial  Commission  of  Jac_„„ 
Join  together  In  rectHnmendl  jg 
zens  of  the  United  States 
everything  possible  to  make 
and  settlement  of  our 
comfortable  as  poeslUe. 

America  has  been,  now  )._ 
always  will  be  a  place  where 
wlU  can  find  freedom.  1 
portunlty  to  w«M-ship  as 
boundless  horizons  for  pei 
and  career  growth.  V^e  of 
centennial    Commission 
one  voice,  saying  to  our 
and  compatriots  "Welcome 
Laud  of  the  Free  and  the  H 
We  should  inspire  them  to 
iiiK  an  ever  greater  U.S.A. 

George  Jr. 
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Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speake 
ber  of  this  House,  at  one  . 
cr,  has  faced  the  challenge 
a  graduating  class.  You  _ 
up  with  words  of  wisdom 
vice  that  the  graduates  . 
ents  may  long  remember. 

Tliere  is  in  my  home  teniory  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a  sagacious  an<  famous  for- 
mer editor  who.  both  in  1  is  active  ca- 
reer and  his  present  retire  nent,  was  as 
noted  for  his  oratorical  sk  111  as  for  his 
editorial  accomplishments.  [  refer  to  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  the  formei|  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

L.  B.  S.,  as  Louis  is  knocvulby  his  multi- 
tude of  friends,  claims  alnost  total  re- 
call of  exact  conversatitms  with  his  fa- 
ther, the  late  Charles  Alder|  Seltzer,  who 
was  also  a  well-known 
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privileged  to  go  beyond  the 
elementary  school.  I  have 
several  hundred  graduation 
tened  to  as  many,  or  more. 

None,  however,  made  as 
pression  upon  me  as  a  little 
father  "delivered"  with  me  . 
ly — at  his  feet.  It  Is  worth,  I 
wisdom,  to  pass  along  to  l»75's 
nates — since  they  are   being 
times  strikingly  similar  to  the 
father  spoke  his  words  of 
father  said: 
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very  few  people  In  this  world  whose  lot  is 
secure  and  peaceful  and  untroubled  with 
cares  and  worries.  It  seems  that  for  ttie  prlTl- 
lege  of  living  on  this  earth  most  of  us  must 
bear  some  kind  of  cross. 

"No  two  people  are  alike.  This  is  at  once 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human 
race.  There  are  all  kinds  of  people;  and  they 
are  doing  all  kinds  of  things — barbers,  law- 
yers, coal  miners,  writers  (like  your  Father), 
ditch  diggers,  doctors,  thieves,  motormen, 
clerks,  policemen — just  all  kinds  of  people 
doing  all  kinds  of  things.  ^ 

A  good  part  of  the  people  are  doing  what 
they  want  to  do;  and  some  of  the  time,  un- 
lortvnately,  they  are  doing  what  the  circum- 
stances of  life  compel  them,  wliether  they  like 
it  or  not,  to  do. 

Wiiatever  you  do  In  life  when  you  grow 
up,  always  remember  that.  If  you  are  doing 
something  in  life  that  you  like  to  do — remem- 
ber that  somebody  else  may  be  doing  some- 
thing he  doesn't  want  to  do.  You  may  be 
happy  at  what  you  are  doing.  He  may  be  un- 
happy doing  what  he's  doing." 

"Outward  appearances  are  not  an  Infallible 
measure  of  people's  character.  The  well- 
dressed  man  or  woman  may  be  successful  by 
social  or  economic  standards,  whereas  lack- 
ing in  qualities  of  character:  and  by  the  same 
token  some  man  or  woman,  apparently  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel  of  life,  may  have  qualities 
of  character  more  desirable  and  admirable." 

"The  more  important  thing  to  look  for 
among  people  is  character.  You  are  apt  to  find 
It  in  the  most  unsuspected  places  and  peo- 
ple." 

"There  is  something  else  to  remember.  As 
you  grow  up  there  will  be  many  changes  in 
the  circumstances  of  life  In  this  country. 
Nothing  stands  still.  Right  now,  as  we  talk, 
times  are  bad.  They  will  be  good  again.  Then 
they  wUl  be  bad  again,  and  many  people  will 
be  out  of  jobs,  and  the  country  will  be  in  a 
turmoil." 

"There  will  be  wars  and  panics,  and  trou- 
bles of  one  kind  or  another.  There  always 
have  been.  There  always  will  be.  In  every- 
thing that  you  do,  In  everything  you  think, 
always,  remember  that  people  are  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  considerant  in  the 
world.  People  make  the  world.  The  world  does 
not  make  people." 

"Remember,  also,  that  because  a  man  is 
not,  by  the  measure  of  this  world,  recognized 
as  a  success  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a 
failure.  Too  many  times  it  wUl  be  found  that 
men  of  comparable  abilities  In  like  fields  of 
work  will  turn  out  differently,  because  cir- 
cumstances favor  one  and  not  the  other." 

"Each  man,  however,  should  make  the  ut- 
most of  what  natiire  has  given  him.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  failure  there." 

"Everything  I  have  said  to  you  tonight 
means  this: 

People  are,  after  all,  the  most  precious, 
fascinating,  important,  useful,  vexatious,  and 
yet  indispensable  beings  in  the  world." 

"You  will  have  one  life.  It  will  be  lived, 
every  minute  of  it,  with  other  people.  They 
will  be  restless,  irritable,  kindly,  serene,  help- 
ful, inconsiderate,  mean,  good,  as  people  al- 
ways have  been,  and,  perht^s,  as  they  always 
will  be.  But  they  are  really  good  deep  dow-n 
inside — and  that's  where  you  should  look 
to  find  them." 

Once  again  I  say  thank  you  to  my  Father 
for  the  best  "graduation  speech"  I  have  ever 
heard.  One  that  brings  a  heartbeat  with  every 
word. 


OLD  CITY  HALL  IN  PHUAEffiLPHIA 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEjn'ATIVES 

TTittrsdoy,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ught 
of  the  upcoming  Bicent^mial  celebra- 
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tions  throughout  the  country.  I  would 
hke  to  point  out  the  particular  contri- 
bution of  one  recently  restored  buildmg 
originally  completed  in  1790. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  into 
the  Record  a  statement  announcing  the 
reopening  to  the  public  of  tlie  Did  City 
Hall  in  Philadelpliia. 

Old  Crrr  Haix  in  Philadelphia 

Old  City  Hall  at  5th  and  Chestnut  sts.. 
closed  to  the  public  for  six  years  prior  to 
its  restoration  this  spring,  will  be  the  scene 
of  the  annual  Freedom  Week  Naturalization 
Ceremony  on  Friday  morning,  Jime  27  at 
10  a.m.  FedeVal  Judge  John  B.  Hannum  will 
preside,  and  the  event  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  exterior  of  Old  City  Hall  has  been  re- 
stored to  look  as  it  did  when  built  ...  In  a 
long  construction  period  from  the  1730's  to 
1790.  Between  1790-1800,  when  Philadelphia 
was  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  buUdIng 
was  used  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
then  used  for  another  hundred  years  as 
the  City  Hall  and  the  Mayors  Court. 

Restoration  was  done  by  the  National 
Parks  Service  at  a  cost  of  $785,000.  It  in- 
cludes the  judicial  area  on  the  first  floor.  On 
the  second  floor,  life  in  Old  Philadelphia 
is  interpreted. 

Highlight  of  the  June  27  naturalization 
program  wUl  be  the  guest  of  honor,  Bern 
Dibner,  philanthropist,  who  last  year  turned 
over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  bis  col- 
lection of  scientific  books  and  memorabilia, 
valued  at  over  $10  million. 
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OSHA  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day night,  the  House  considered  an 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  H.R.  8069,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 
The  amendment  would  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  issuance  of  first- 
instance  citations  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  to 
firms  employing  25  or  fewer  workers. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  of  us 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  protect- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
at  their  place  of  business.  Without  the 
standards  and  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Agency,  progress  in  eUminatIng 
threats  to  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
millions  of  workers  would  be  greatly  re- 
stricted. Much  work  in  this  area  remains 
to  be  done,  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
these  efforts. 

However,  many  of  us  have  heard  from 
businessmen,  especially  small  business- 
men, who  have  had  difficulty  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Many  are  un- 
able to  decipher  the  law  without  hiring 
professional  counsel,  and  many  provi- 
sions of  the  program  may  not  be  appli- 
cable in  an  individual  case.  Many  of  my 
constituents  have  found  some  of  the 
bureaucratic  rulings  to  be  costly  with 
little,  if  any,  obvious  benefit  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees.  In  any  event, 
this  is  clearly  a  situation  in  which  a 
worthy  Government  program  has  created 
unnecessary  frustration  and  fears. 

I  voted  for  the  Findley  amendment  to 
send  a  message  to  the  administrators  of 
this  program  and  to  the  congressional 
committees  with  jurisdiction  for  OSHA 
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oversight.  In  my  Judgment,  the  amend- 
ment was  by  no  means  the  best  approach 
to  solving  these  problems,  but  I  imder- 
stood  it  was  likely  to  be  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  make  clear  that  there  are 
valid  criticL-ms  of  the  program  and  Con- 
gress must  squarely  face  that  issue.  The 
complaints  about  OSHA  have  been  aired 
to  every  one  of  my  colleagues  and,  with- 
out doing  damage  to  the  noble  and  good 
purposes  of  the  program,  its  inequities 
should  be  corrected. 

The  law  mu.?t  be  equitable  and  reason- 
able and  I  look  forward  to  action  by  the 
committee  to  that  end. 


IS  INDIA  A  DEMOCRACY? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  arguments  made  for  giving  billions 
of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  India  is  that 
India  was  the  largest  democracy  in  the 
world.  While  we  might  not  always  agree 
with  India,  it  supposedly  had  a  demo- 
cratic system  which  worked  and  was  not 
much  in  evidence  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Tlie  political  oppression  that  is  cm-- 
rently  taking  place  in  India  is  not  the 
action  of  a  free  society.  The  repoi-ted  ar- 
rest of  more  than  100  political  opponents 
of  Piime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  is  rep- 
rehensible. 

These  ariests  would  seem  to  be  a  result 
of  the  worsening  political  situation  that 
Indira  Gandhi  finds  herself  in  smce  be- 
ing convicted  for  campaign  violations. 

Many  in  this  body  were  quick  to  criti- 
cize former  President  Thieu  for  actions 
he  took  in  his  country — a  country  at  war. 
I  hope  these  same  individuals  will  now 
be  as  forthright  in  this  blatant  retreat 
from  democracy  in  India. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  article  "India  Arrests  Op- 
ponents of  Gandhi"  from  the  June  26, 
1975,  Washington  Post: 

India  Arrests  Opponents  of  Gandhi 
(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

New  Delhi,  June  26. — More  than  100  of 
India's  top  political  figures,  including  nearly 
aU  of  the  right-wing  opposition  leaders,  were 
arrested  early  today,  hours  after  one  of  them. 
Jayaprakash  Narayan,  caUed  for  a  clvU  dis- 
obedience campaign  to  force  the  resignation 
of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 

After  the  arrests  began.  President  Fakh- 
ruddtn  AU  Ahmed,  on  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Gandhi,  declared  a  state  of  emergency,  effec- 
tively suspending  the  nation's  cousiitution 
until  further  notice. 

In  a  brief  address  to  the  nation  on  the 
goverimient-operated  All-India  radio,  Mrs. 
Gandlil  said  the  state  of  emergency  wa*s 
imposed  because  of  "internal  disturbances." 

No  official  announcement  was  made  of 
those  arrested  and  no  chargers  were  specified. 

Those  arrested  were  known  to  Include 
Socialist  leader  Raj  Naraian,  who  originally 
brought  campaign  corruption  charges  against 
Mrs.  Gandhi;  Morarji  Desal,  former  deputy 
prime  minister  who  formed  his  own  party 
six  years  ago,  and  Chandra  Sekhar,  a  dissi- 
dent iu  Mi-s.  Gandhi's  own  Congress  Party. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  was  convicted  June  12  of 
illegally  using  government  officials  In  her 
campaign  for  parliament  four  years  ago  and 
has  been  imder  pressure  from  the  opposition 
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Fince  ihen  to  resign.  The  Supreme  Court  this 
week  barred  her  from  voting  In  Parliament 
during  appeal  tit  her  conviction,  but  the 
louri  .said  she  need  not  resign. 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a  related  develop- 
ment, today,  most  New  Delhi  jiev.spai>er.s 
vera  unable  to  publi.sh  their  Thur.sday 
niorniiisj  editions.  -According  to  oiie  news- 
paper .source,  the  electricity  .supply  to  most 
"i"  the  papers  was  halted,  apparently  by 
Communist-backed   labor   unions. 

The  stunning  arrests  and  detlstraucn  of 
a  .Slate  of  emergency  came  within  hours  of 
a  call  by  Narayan  for  a  civil  disobedience 
campaign  to  demand  Mrs.  Gandhis  resig- 
nation. He  urged  Indias  armv  and  police 
lo  disobey  orders  as  part  of  the  campaign. 
In  her  radio  address.  Mrs.  Gandhi  said. 
"Tl  is  our  firm  duty  to  safeguard  unity  and 
siability  at  a  time  when  a  program  of  dis- 
ruption has  been  drawn  up  to  challenge  law 
and  order  throughout  the  country.' 

Referring  to'Narayans  appeal  to"  the  armv 
and  police  to  disobey  orders,  she  said.  "Ours 
Is  a  strong  military  and  it  is  aware  of  its 
national  responsibility."' 

She  attacked  Narayan  for  instii^iini^  a 
•widespread  conspiracy  and  auempting  to 
destroy  democracy  in  the  name  of  saving  it." 
Even  before  the  declaration  of  a  state  of 
emergency  was  recommended  to  Ahmed. 
India's  figurehead  president,  police  through- 
out the  cotmtry  had  arrested  more  than  100 
political  figures,  most  of  them  from  riglit- 
wing  parties  aflSliated  with  Narayan. 

The  arrests  were  made  tinder  another  form 
of  a  state  of  emergency  that  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  India's  the  December  1971  war  in 
Bangladesh.  ; 

Narayan,  an  ailing.  7:J-ycar-old' colleague 
of  the  late  Mahatma  Gandhi,  addressed  a  ral- 
ly of  60.000  persons  here  last  night,  touch- 
ing off  the  present  crisis.  He  ha.s  been  waging 
an  intensive  anticorrupiion  drive  ihroughout 
India  for  the  past  year. 

Sekhar.  the  arrested  Congres.s  Party  mem- 
ber, belongs  to  the  parry's  top  policy-making 
body,  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  He 
is  believed  to  tie  the  first  member  of  the 
committee  to  be  arrested  for  di.s.sent  in  28 
years  of  Indian  independence.  Sekhar  had 
objected  to  Uie  party's  support  for  Mr.-;. 
Oandhl  after  her  conviction. 

The  editor  of  The  Motherland,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  ,by  the  rightwing  Jana 
Sangh  Party,  was  also  arrested.  The  Mother- 
land and  its  editor.  K.  R.  Malkani.  were 
singled  out  for  praise  bv  Naravan  in  his 
speech  last  night. 

The  mass  arrests,  which  were  continuing 
in  widespread  parts  of  the  country  this 
mornlug,  came  as  a  stunning  surprise 
Shortly  after  Narayan  began  his  speech,  Mrs! 
Oandhl  had  denounced  his  appeals  for  civil 
disobedience. 

The  prime  minister,  addressing  a  small 
rally  near  her  home,  said:  "It  Is  amazing  that 
people  have  been  urging  the  armed  forces  to 
disobey  government  orders." 

Whether  Narayan's  planned  campaign, 
w  Inch  was  to  begin  on  Mondav,  will  now  take 
place  seemed  extremely  doubtful.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  appeared  determined  to  break  op- 
position efforts  to  arouse  popular  opinion 
against  her  at  allicosts. 

In  calling  for  civil  disobedience.  Naravan 
invoked  the  same  tactic  his  mentor.  Maliat- 
ma  Oandhl,  successfully  used  to  force  the 
British  out  of  India  28  years  ago. 

Narayan  told  the  crowd  that  India  was  fac- 
ed with  "a  serious  threat  of  fascism"  and  he 
<  Iiaifeed  Mrs.  Oandhl  with  waring  a  "mallcl- 
i.is  propaganda  campaign,  like  that  Hitler 
inlopied  in  Germany." 

"I  say  this  with  a  great  sen.-fe  of  sli.nnie," 
lie  added  mournfully. 

.Speaking  in  a  surprisingly  powerful  voice 
tor  his  ase  and  ill  health,  the  snow\-h3ired 
Gasidhian  appealed  to  .students  to  stay  out 
■  1  their  classes  and  go  to  jail  if  necessary. 

He  also  urged  people  to  avoid  paving  their 
ti.xes  until  Mrs.  Gandhi  agrees  to  resign  while 
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the  Supreme  Court  re 
against  a  lower  court  coi 
election  practices. 

The  non-Communist 
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came aware  of  Uiis  quiet, 
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War  Renegotiation  Act, 
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approach  to  our  Nation's 
is  es.sential  if  we  are  to  „ 
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problems. 

Unfortunately,  the 

acted  decisively  in  the  publf 
respect  to  energy.  This  is 
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jurisdictions  among 
the  House  and  the  Senate 
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of  which  were  vetoed,  and 
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reacliing  enactment.  Mor 
these  bills  or  the  measures 
last  Congress  represent  a 
overall  approach;  most  of 
only  small  segments  of  the 
problem. 

We  should  not  kid  our 
we  sit  tight  and  take  no  _ 
ergy  problems  will  miracu 
pear.  Signals  abound  that .. 
respite,  shortages,  higher  pr 
tribution  problems  will  be 
cieasing  severity  in  the i 
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Our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  today  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  October  of  1973 
when  the  Arab  oil  embargo  was  in- 
stituted. It  is  growing  all  the  time. 

At  the  present  time,  the  lack  of  an 
overall  energy  committee  in  the  House 
has  resulted  in  our  seeking  a  comprehen- 
-sive  focus  for  energy  legislation  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
committee  has  worked  hard  to  produce 
an  energy  bill  using  revenue  and  taxation 
as  major  tools  in  shaping  incentives  and 
market  forces.  But  it  is  clear  that  energy 
is  not  primarily  a  tax  problem,  and  more- 
over, it  is  a  problem  of  such  enormous 
magnitude  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  go 
by  default  to  a  committee  vnose  major 
concern  is  not  energy  i-esources  and  many 
related  concerns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
measure  recently  put  forward  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  passed 
by  the  Hoiise  is  in  fact  only  half  of  the 
energy  policy  effort  by  the  House;  the 
other  half  will  soon  emerge  from  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate  on  H.R.  6860, 
several  of  the  Members  who  voted  for 
the  Energy  Consi'Jrvation  and  Conversion 
Act  proceeded  to  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  committee — ^not  because  they  were 
against  the  bill,  bi.it  in  order  to  wait  for 
the  second  half  of  our  energy  meaure 
to  emerge  from  Commtrce,  thus  to  insure 
consideration  of  each  in-  view  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  other.  Although  the  vote  to 
recommit  did  not  pass,  it  is  an  iuuica- 
tion  of  the  concern  the  split  jurisdictions 
of  our  committees  engenders.  Further, 
in  the  process  of  splitting  energy  policy 
measures  between  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  Commerce  Coiiunittees,  we 
have  excluded  from  the  basic  considera- 
tions many  committees  who  have  direct 
jurisdiction  in  energy  matters,  such  as 
Interior,  Science  and  Technology,  Public 
Works,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  And  many  other  commit- 
tees have  strong  interests  in  the  impact 
of  energy  problems  on  issues  witliin  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  which  has 
so  greatly  inhibited  our  ability  to  orga- 
nize a  comprehensive  policy  on  energy  is 
obviously  to  create  a  committee  which 
would  have  exactly  that  mandate.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  318,  wliich  I  sup- 
port strongly,  would  accomplish  this 
end.  It  would  establish  a  joint  select  com- 
mittee, which  would  have  review  of  all 
major  energy  bills,  and  would  be  charged 
specifically  with  reporting  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  a  compreiiensive  energy 
policy  bill  withm  18  months.  It  would 
have  34  membei's.  encompassing  the 
chairman  of  committees  of  both  Houses 
with  primary  energy  jui-isdictions,  the 
ranking  members  of  these  committees, 
membership  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  at-large  members 
from  each  House.  I  feel  that  it  is  plain- 
fully  clear  that  both  the  Senate  and  tlie 
House  lack  the  organizational  focus  that 
we  must  have  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  energy  question,  which  is  otherwise 
i^o  pervasive  as  to  reduce  the  current 
fragmented  energy  jurisdictions  to  near 
paralysis.  The  need  to  deal  with  energy 
issues  in  a  comprehensive  manner  is 
critical. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  our  leadersliip  in  title 
House  and  concurrent  consideration  In 
the  Senate,  to  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  Energy  proposed 
in  House  ConcuiTent  Resolution  318.  It 
has  my  strong  support,  and  the  support 
of  Members  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  it  is  urgently  needed  now,  in 
order  to  avoid  further  delay  in  dealing 
with  the  most  inunediately  pressin?;  issue 
of  our  day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANGIER  LOUIS 
GOODWIN 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachtisetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  and  my 
predecessor  in  Congress,  Angier  Louis 
Goodwin.  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  resident  of 
Melrose,  Mass.,  was  widely  respected  by 
his  friends  and  admired  by  his  colleagues 
for  his  diligence,  forthrightness,  sense  of 
humor,  and  integi-ity. 

Angier  Louis  Goodwin  leaves  an  inspir- 
ing record  of  service  to  his  native  city  of 
Meh'ose,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Nation.  During  his 
career  that  spanned  more  than  50  years 
he  compiled  an  exemplary  record  of  pub- 
lic service  that  is  rarel>'  matched  in  po- 
litical life. 

A  native  of  Maine,  Mr.  Goodwin  took 
up  1-e.sidence  in  Melrose  in  1906.  He  began 
his  political  career  in  1912  as  a  Melrose 
alderman  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
6  years.  In  1920  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  aldermen,  a  post  which 
he  left  when  elected  mayor  of  Melrose 
in  1921;  Angier  Goodwin  served  as  mayor 
for  3  years. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  began  in  1925 
as  a  State  representative.  Holding  that 
post  for  4  years,  he  was  elected  State  sen- 
ator in  1929.  Mr.  Goodwin's  diligence  and 
involvement  was  rewarded  by  his  fellow 
State  senators  in  electing  him  president 
of  the  State  senate  In  1941.  He  fetired 
from  the  presidency  in  1942  when  he  was 
appointed  by  Govei-nor  Leverett  Salton- 
stall  to  the  commission  on  admini-stration 
and  finance. 

Angier  Goodwin  began  his  prominent 
career  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  in 
1942  and  served  through  the  83d  Con- 
gress which  ended  in  1954.  IXiring  his 
years  as  Representative  of  the  old  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Goodwin  served  on  a  variety  of  com- 
mittees. His  most  extensive  work  was 
done  on  the  House  Judiciary  Coimnittee 
and  the  House  Elections  Committee.  He 
also  served  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Iia  leaving  Congi-ess,  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
appointed  to  the  State  tax  appelate 
board,  serving  until  1961. 

Angier  Goodwin  was  a  graduate  of 
Skowhegan  High  School  in  Maine,  Colbv 
College,  and  Har\ord  Law  School.  He 
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was  active  in  a  number  of  organizations, 
including  memberships  in  the  Maine 
Protective  Order  of  the  Elks,  the  Ir- 
national  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ordt 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  the  State  Grans;.  . 
the  Melrose  I^odge  of  Elks,  and  the  Fidel  - 
ity  Lodge  of  Masons. 

The  death  of  Angier  Goodwin  is  trul 
a  great  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  t- 
Ma.ssachasetts.  He  selflessly  gave  hi 
life  tc*  public  service,  and  I  know  hi 
memorv  will  lie  pre.served  as  an  affirma 
tlon  of  that  .sacrifice. 

I  khov.- 1  expre.ss  the  sentiments  of  m 
colleagues  here  in  Congress  m  extend- 
ing my  deepest  sympatliy  to  his  famil. 
and  to  all  his  friend.s. 

To  those  who  knew  him  we  ha\e  Ios>  ■' 
fine  gentleman,  an  outstandi:ig  piihli 
servant,  and  a  good  friend. 


FEDERAL  MUNICIPAL  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 
l\    VHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT  l\  E< 

Thursday.  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finan- 
cial health  of  our  Nation's  mimicipalities 
is  important  to  all  Americans  where vt-i 
they  may  live.  Municipal  financial  crises 
are  laden  with  threats  to  our  sensitive 
interdependent  economy,  to  our  multi- 
variate social  fabric,  to  our  faith  in 
democratic  institutions  and  to  our  secu- 
rity as  a  nation  of  opportunity  and  tran- 
quility. 

The  extraordinai-y  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  past  decade  have  placed  a 
great  number  of  mtmicipalities  of  al! 
sizes,  and  in  varj'ing  locations  in  deteri- 
orating financial  health.  I  have  proposet', 
the  Federal  Municipal  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Act,  H.R.  7747,  to  help  reverse  that 
deterioration  without  cost  to  the  Treas- 
sury  and  without  intermeddling  in  the 
forces  of  the  free  market. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  an 
article  from  the  Bond  Buyer,  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  publication  on  municipal 
bonds,  to  be  of  interest  in  thi;>  regard. 
and,  I  am  including  it  at  this  point  in  tho 
Record: 

BlAGCI    Intkoduces    Lf.gtsi.\iij>n    Ti.>    CRru» 

Ftd.  RAL  Agency  To  Buy  MuNicij-At  B<i»;ds 

(By  John  Gerritvi 

WAaHiNCioN,  June  19.— Due  for  early  cot.- 
£>ideration  «nd  action  i.s  a  bill  introduced  '>\ 
Rep.  Mario  BiaRgi  D-N.Y.,  v.hich  if  enacted 
four  or  five  yeans  ago,  might  have  contri:)- 
uted  much  to  sparing  New  York  some  of  n.- 
recent  financial  agonies  as  well  as  helpin;; 
other  hardpi«s.sed  American  cities  eKcn.t.e 
money  pitfalls  that  plagued  New  York. 

The  Blaggi  measure  is  based  es.sentinllv  on 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Corp.  cojicei. 

Ill  simplest  terms,  it  would  provide  anotiiei- 
buyer  otltlet  lor  municipal  Ixinds.  a.s  well  a.> 
conducting  Fecondary  market  operaiion.s  for 
local  bonds  tinder  appropriate  marker  ;uui 
credit  conditions. 

The  Fannie  Mae  approach  to  iielping  Irrcnl- 
ilie.<  market  their  tax-exempt  issues  is  imt 
neces.>arily  new  or  innovative. 

The  New  Yorker's  bill  does  however,  con- 
tain one  highly  critical  provision  that  fex  of 
Its  predece.ssors  did— and  none.  In  such  clear 
and  uuambii^uotus  Itnguage.  This  provis-iou 
£fta^e.s  sirnplv: 
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".  .  .  Tins  act  sliail  not  be  construed  to 
stranl,  tho  (Qiiasl-Governmeut)  corporation 
rtny  regulatory  powers  over  municipalities, 
"irevtment  banker?,  or  Investors." 

FlNANCTD  BY  SAtE  OF  EQnrlES 

Tlio  Biagtjl  proposal  calls  for  ilie  Federal 
»harterlng  of  a  new  body  to  be  called  the 
Federal  Mviuleipal  Credit  Corp.,  to  he  fi- 
nanced ultimately  and  entirely  by  the  sale  or 
<er\irlties  In  public  capital  markets,  with  the 
^tock  o;  the  FMCC  to  lie  listed  oa  national 
.■>tock  exchar-ges  aud  traded  like  any  privately 
irrtued  security. 

The  FJICC  wouid,  hov.e^cr,  carry  a  $2  bil- 
lion •liiic  of  crcdii,'  with  ihc  Treasury — a 
ource  of  capital  funds,  ^hicii  conceivably 
might  be  us«d  during  cxtre-.ueiv  tight  money 
irunches,  when  municipalities,  along  with 
-.he  housing  and  small  businesses,  tend  to 
naffer  most  from  capital  shortages. 

FMCC  operatior^  will  bo  directed  by  a 
board  of  15  members,  five  lo  be  named  by  Uie 
President  and  Con«;re.ss;  10  to  be  elected  by 
•■hare  holders.  Mr.  Biaggl  estimates  that  the 
nevr  corporation,  when  going  full  blast,  will 
require  no  more  th&n  60  employees,  five  of 
whom  win  hold  esecutlve  positions. 

Most  signlScantly.  the  chartering  piovl- 
Mons  wia  ensure  tliat  the  new  corporation 
will  operate  under  a  total  tax-exempt  basis — 
that  is.  It  win  buy  and  sell  only  tax-exempt 
issues;  Its  dividend  earnings  on  outstanding 
^tock  will  be  tax  exempt  as  will  interest  on 
debt  It  may  incur,  and  tmder  appropriate 
circumstances  it  will  be  empowered  to  as- 
sist locaUtles  to  refund  their  tax-exempt  debt 
with  lower  Interest  cost  tax  exempts. 

Here  are  the  criteria  that  would  be  estab- 
Iibhed  by  statute  for  the  FMCC  to  invest  In 
and  conduct  a  secondary  market  oper»tioa 
for  local  and  sUte  tax  exempts: 

FMCC  Shall  purchase  only  geaernl  obliga- 
tion securities. 

FMCC  shall  be  prohibited  from  purchas- 
ing the  securities  of  any  municipality  which 
lias, general  obligation  securities  In  default. 
Seflnancing  sectirltles  shall  be  of  the  same 
otatute  MB  those  Tennanced. 

PMOC  shall  not  be  restricted  from  pur- 
chasing or  refinancing  bearer,  coupon,  did- 
count,  registered  or  such  other  forms  of 
municipal  boudi>  as  meet  otaudards  of  Invest- 
ment criteria. 

FMCC  ihaU  not  deal  In  any  types  of  bonds 
.  ••xcept  those  of  municipalities,  to  the  definite 
exclusion  of  state,  fore^.  Federal,  corporate. 
state  agency,  or  any  other  Federal  or  VW- 
erai  agency  obligations.  It  may,  however, 
temporarUy  Invest  short-term  funds  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  accepted  cash  man- 
agement practices. 

FMCC  shall  never  purchase  at  original  Is- 
sue, except  under  contingent  Issuance  com- 
mitments. 

Other  contingent  )>owers  the  FMCC  would 
acquire.  If  the  statute  Is  enacted  are: 

FMCC  shall  have  the  option  to  enter  Into 
•  outingent  purchase  agreements  with  Invest- 
ment bankers  preparing  to  offer  municipal 
tjonds  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  an  Issuing 
municipality. 

Such  coniiufceni  purchase  shall  only  cover 
.-.uch  bonds  as  meet  the  c&rporailon"s  imest- 
meut  criteria. 

If,  after  a  good  faith  eflon  to  maiKet  bonds 
t'overed  by  such  agreement,  the  investment 
t)aiiker  shall  have  failed  to  successfully 
market  the  entire  Issue,  then  FMCC  shall 
purchase  the  remainder,  up  to  a  maximvmi 
amount  agreed  to. 

FMCC  shall  only  enter  into  .such  agree- 
:nent.s  on  negotiated  offerings. 

FMCC  shall  never  commit  to  purchase 
more  than  half  of  an  offering. 

If  FMCC  shall  purchase  the  bonds.  It  shall 
purchase  them  only  on  a  full  net  basis,  so 
that  Its  payment  has  the  effect  of  being 
passed  through  In  whole  to  the  issuer  with- 
wt  any  compensation  to  the  Investment 
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Spea  cer 
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Ml-.  MATHIS.  Ml 
ii  great  deal  of  sadness 
last  week  of  tlie  tragic 
friend  and  associate  in 
accident. 

L.  C.  "Neal"  Boddiford  , 
ter,  Ga.,  was  an  outstaiidi  ig 
and  civic  leader. 

He  had  been  a  close 
of  mine  for  the  past  10 

chairman  of  my ^, 

ever  since  I  have  been  in 

Neal  Boddiford  was 
County,  Ga.  He  was  a  „.__, 
ham  Baldwin  Agriculturfil 
the  University  of  Georgia 
catlonal  agricultme  in 
for  4  years  and  then  beclime 
with  the  Bank  of  _.. 
Pebi-uary  1952.  He  later 
las,  Ga.,  where  he  was 
the  Farmers  Bank  of  _ 
He  had  been  executive 
the  Bank  of  Worth 
Ga.,  for  the  past  13  . 
volved  m  all  aspects  of 
ershlp. 

He  served  as  president 
Planning  Association  an( 
and  member  of  many  civ 
organizations,  being  ._ 
the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  w 
the  Southwest  Georgia 
and  Development  Commission 
past  10  years.  He  was 
past  president  of  the 
Association  and  was 
the  public  affairs  commiftee 

He  was  the  national  . 
Georgia  to  the  American 
elation  Agricultural  Actlfcn 
and  was  ser\'ing  as  vice  p'  _ 
ABAC  College  Foundation 

member  of  the  First ^ 

Sylvester  where  lie  was  a 
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Hobby  Bible  Class.  He  hat  sei-ved  as  a 
deacon  of  the  First  Bapt  st  Church  of 
Douglas. 

Survivors  are  his  wife, 
Boddifoi-d,  Sylvester;  one 
Boddiford,  and  three 
Vicki  McKellar,  Donna 
ford  and  a  sister.  Mrs 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
liit  all  of  the  ways  that 
know  that  Neal  Boddifiec 
.service  to  his  neighbors 
Georgia.  He  has  been  wise 
tlu-oughoufc  my  political 
asking  any  personal  favors, 
that  the  governmental 
v.oik  in  tlie  best  interests  . 

My  Wife,  Patricia,  and  I 
^ester  on  the  afternoon  oi 
June  4,  1975.  to  be  present 
ices  honoring  Neal  Boddlf 

I  felt  that  the  messag* 
Rev.  Pasclial  Gillcy,  Jr.,  w 
priate  tiibute  to  our  friend 
ford.  Reverend  Gilley  noir 
Ph-st  Baptist  Chm-ch  of 
liaviiig  recently  moved  the  r 
\  e.ster.  I  asked  the  minister 
so  tliat  tliey  might  be 

ItECOKD: 

FcNEKAL  or  1,.  C.  (Neal) 

JPNE  4,  1975 

X  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  Lord:  he  that  belleveth  In 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 
liveth    and    belleveth    In 
(lie.  .  .  . 

Death  Is  real  and  must  be  . 
It  Intrudes  otir  privacy  and 
of  life  aud  brings  grief,  heart 
TOW.  As  Christians  though, 
mixed  emotions.  We  grieve 
los.?,  but  we  shotUd  also  re._  . 
what  we  believe  about  deat|i 
there  Is  a  resurrection  and 
man  Is  Immortal. 

Neal  Boddiford  came  a 
years.  Frcmi  a  farm  boy  in 
to  the  highest  executive 
ing. 

He  was  one  of  the  most 
have  ever  known. 

Neal  did  far  more  for  black 
in  this  town  and  ootinty  than 
.son  could  possibly  do. 

He  was  a  friend  to  those  who  knew  liim. 
Those  who  did  not  like  him  lid  not  know 
him  ...  X  see  hypocrisy  at  i  toA  here  to- 
day ...  I  hope  it  Is  repenta  ice.  Neal  was 
straight  forward,  often  blunt  He  straddled 
no  fences.  He  was  too  bone^  i  ...  He  de- 
spised trivia — ^had  little  patlei  ce  with  those 
who  wasted  opportunity.  He  v  as  a  religious 
man — not  pious — rather  he  ws^coufldeut  In 
ilia  faith. 

Neal  had  many  fnistrations.  btit  so  do  v.c 
all  If  we  take  life  seriously.  V  ho  could  no- 
but  be  frttstrated  with  all  the  activity  of  iw 
many  humanitarian  requests. 

A  husband,  father,  grandfat  ^er— -".ie  -.d. 

Ke  will  be  missed. 


w> 
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HON.  ROMANO  L.  IVAZZOU 


OF  KEiSTUCKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^N 

Thursday,  June  26, 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker, 
avoidably  absent  from  th( 
Rollcall  No.  329  on  Friday 


J  me 


TAriVE.S 

\t975 

',  I  was  un- 

House  for 

20,  1975. 
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Had  I  been  in  the  Chamber  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  Roll  329.  final  passage  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  7001,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
rs ry  Commission  authorization. 


.•  JVIET      JEWS      NEED      AMERICAN 
SUPPORT 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

Of     NEW    YORK 

l\  THE  HOU.SB;  of  Ri;PREdKNiAlIVFS 

Thursday.  June  26.  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  mj' 
r.r-ent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  be- 
'•  :me  more  strongly  convin(S;d  than  ever 
of  how  essential  American  pressure  is 
tr>  Kssure  Soviet  Jev.s  the  riglit  to  emi- 
.^rate.  Such  pressures  also  helps  to  pro- 
'ect  those  courageous  persons  who  dare 
lo  express  opposition  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  commend  to  niy  colleagues  tlie  fol- 
lowing article  from  tlie  Washington 
Post,  June  2,  1975,  which  points  out  the 
danger  posed  by  an  easing  of  pressure 
and  concern  in  the  United  States: 

S')Vir.T  DissinvNTs  Sfe  Cr.^ckdi  ) \v  n  .\s  Wl^tj's 
Interest   Fadfs 

(By  Peter  0.sno.si 

Moscow,  June  1. — Moscow's  small  commti- 
t;ity  of  dissidents  believes  that  the  slate  has 
ended  its  brief  season  of  tolerance  and  is 
now  turning  the  screws  on  them  in  a  coor- 
dinated attack  on  non-conformity. 

Agents  of  tlie  Soviet  secret  police,  the 
KGB,  reportedly  indicated  to  one  dissident 
that  the  police  aie  freer  to  act  because 
We,sterner.s  have  grown  bored  with  the  dis- 
.^idents. 

A  series  of  arrests,  searches  and  other  har- 
assment over  a  period  of  several  months  has 
persuaded  many  dissidents  of  a  nuijor  new 
KGB  offensive  against  them. 

"It  is  obvious  there  is  a  plan,  a  systematic 
escalation  of  the  pres.sure  against  us"  said 
Valentin  Tiwchin,  president  of  the  Moscow 
chapter  of  Amnesty  International,  the  Lon- 
don-based htunan  rights  organization. 

Amnesty  International  has  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  evidence  of  a  crackdown.  In 
mid -April  its  secretary,  Andrei  Tverdokhle- 
bov.  was  anested;  a  member  of  the  group 
from  Kiev  was  detained  and  the  apartments 
of  Turchin  and  another  Moscow  man  were 
searched.  The  Soviets  took  the  untistial  step 
in  tliat  case  of  announcing  the  arrest  In  a 
press  release  to  major  Western  news  organl- 
ZKtions. 

Among  the  many  other  incidents  reported 
')\  dissident  sources  in  tiie  past  few  weeks 
pre  the.'-p: 

An  implied  KGB  threat  against  the  life  of 
a  writer.  Vladimir  Voino\ich.  Earlier  this 
:  e.ir,  a  Voinovich  novel  was  published  in  the 
We-it  and  tlie  KGB  called  him  in.  Vionovich, 
«;io  Ls  known  as  a  generally  calm  person, 
tlaims  he  was  gassed  by  the  KOB.  Friends 
s.iy  he  has  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

The  expulsion  from  the  Graphics  Union, 
n  professional  association,  of  Osker  Rabin, 
H  leading  figure  in  Moscow's  unofficial  artist 
circles.  Rabin  was  a  principal  organizer  last 
.veur  of  public  showings  of  abstract  art.  He 
was  sacked  from  the  Graphics  Union  and  at- 
ift'.ked  in  a  Moscow  newspaper  for  taking 
part  in  art  shows  at  private  apartments. 

A  threat  to  prosecute  a  Jewish  physicist, 
^Tnrk  Azbel,  unless  he  stopped  holding  week- 
ly meetings  of  Jewish  scientists  In  his  apart- 
ment. Searches  have  also  been  reported  at 
the  homes  of  four  Jews  associated  with  an 
underground  publication  called  "Jev.s  In  the 
I'.S.S.B." 


The,  continued  refusal  to  permit  Elena 
Bonner,  the  wife  of  the  dissident  physicist, 
Andrei  Sakharov,  to  go  abroad  for  treat- 
ment of  an  eye  ailment.  Sakharov  has  been 
ordered  by  doctors  to  stay  In  bed  for  a  week 
or  so  after  suffering  chest  pains. 

Starling  about  the  new  year,  a  steadily 
mounting  number  of  punitive  actions  have 
been  reported.  A  long  prison  term  for  a 
renegade  Baptist  leader,  the  Jailing  of  a 
Pentacostalisc,  the  arrest  and  extended 
exile  of  two  Jew^  who  demonstrated  briefly 
against  their  visa  refusals — all  cotild  be  con- 
sidered part  of  a  campaign. 

One  widespread  theory  among  the  dis- 
sidents is  that  the  KOB  was  ordered  to  step 
up  its  activities  after  the  collapse  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  benefits-for-emigration  compro- 
mise emlMdied  In  the  Jackson  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Trade  Act. 

The  speculation  is  that  while  there  was 
a  possibility  of  striking  a  bargin — extend- 
ing! civil  rightf!  slightly  in  exchange  for  trade 
advantages — the  Soviets  were  more  clrcum- 
.spocl  in  handling  dissenters,  encouragmg  or 
forcing  them  to  emigrate  whenever  possible. 

But  with  the  Jackson  Amendment  Issue 
now  considered  dead  by  the  Soviets,  pos- 
sible restrictions  on  police  actions  against 
the  remnants  of  the  dissident  and  emigration 
movements  apparently  have  been  lifted. 

Another  factor  worrying  the  dissidents  is 
what  they  regard :a8  a  diminishing  Interest  In 
their  problems  In  the  Weat.  Tbe  dHeate 
politics  of  Soviet  Communist  Party  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues  have  not 
entailed  any  Internal  Ideological  liberaliza- 
tion, but  they  evidently  have  made  the 
Kremlin  more  consciotis  of  Its  world  Image. 

Based  on  the  record  of  recent  years,  the 
dissidents  feel  that  If  their  cases  get  enough 
publicity  abroad,  and  attract  Influential 
sympathizers — the  Jews  found  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  (D-Wash.);  writers  look  to  their 
liberal-minded  colleagues  in  places  like  the 
PEN  Club — then  the  Soviet  government  will 
often  relent  Just  to  quiet  the  ftiss. 

Recently,  however.  International  attention 
on  economic  and  energy  problems,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Indochina  hav*  onnfaMloacd 
the  troubles  of  htunan  rights  activists  here. 
Turchin  quoted  the  KOB  agents  who 
.searched  his  apartment  as  saying  that 
foreigners  had  "grown  lx)red"  with  Soviet 
dissidents. 

"I  have  to  agree,"  Turchin  said.  "This  is 
true." 

Far  from  attempting  to  conceal  their  ac- 
tivities against  the  dissidents,  the  Soviets 
have  made  some  untisual  atftampta  to  puliU'* 
clze  them  abroad.  The  notification  to  West- 
ern newspapers  of  the  Amnesty  International 
^rrest  was  one  example. 
'  Recently  Voinovich  was  succssful  In  read- 
ing a  long  statement  about  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  over  the  telephone  to  oontaotv 
In  the  West.  OeneraUy  such  conversations 
are  interrupted. 

The  accumulation  of  incidents  over  the 
months  has  supplanted  the  signs  of  greater 
tolerance  that  appeared  last  summer,  fall 
and  winter.  Tliese  mcluded  the  abstract  art 
shows  (after  btUldozers  disrupted  the  first 
attempt  to  hold  one)  and  the  permission  to 
emigrate  given  a  number  of  prominent  Jew- 
ish activists  and  Soviet  cultiuikl  figures. 

Throughout,  there  has  been  a  continued 
undertone  of  pressure  on  such  people  as 
Sakharov,  whose  telephone  calls  and  mail 
from  the  West  have  been  cut  off.  Now,  the 
dissidents  say,  the  hopeful  trends  are  dis- 
appearing. 

The  number  of  Jews  applying  for  visas 
has  dropped  dramatic^Uiy,  allegedly  because 
many  are  intimidated,  and  harassment  has 
been  reported  against  unofficial  artists  seek- 
ing to  stage  further  shows  in  Moscow  and 
Lemngrad. 

One  of  the  puzzles  In  recent  Soviet  actions 
is  that  they  seem  to  run  cotinter  to  the 
Kremlins  o'*u  Interest  in  bringing  to  aa 


fcarly  close  the  long-running  Conference  c^i 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Etirope. 

A  major  pomt  in  those  negotiations  in. . 
been  greater  Ea.st-Wegt  ctiltural  and  hum;  i 
contact  and  tlie  right  of  persoi'.s  to  'r.i*.  ; 
abroad. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  XIX 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 
i::  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  witii 
111  cosponsors,  I  have  Introduced  HJl. 
4772  and  H.R.  4774.  the  National  Home 
Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bill  has 
been  given  equally  strong  support  in 
the  Senate  where  it  has  been  introduced 
a.s  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank  Moss  and 
Frank  Church,  respective  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long  Term 
Care  and  Committee  on  Aging.  It  is  sup- 
ported in  tlie  Senate  by  Hugh  Scott. 
Senate  minority  leader,  and  by  Senators 
Williams.  Domenici,  and  Tunney. 

The  following  Is  the  19th  in  the  serie.s 
of  statements  on  home  health  care  wliich 
I  have  periodically  been  submitting  for 
the  Record: 

ALTEaiN.VrWK   TO   THE  NURSDTG   HOMS 

(By  Shawn  O.  Kennedy) 

Stamford,  Conn. — Anna  Porcelll,  age  7f», 
.sat  in  the  sewing  room  of  the  Senior  Sitting 
Center  the  other  day  hunched  over  tbe  be- 
ginnings of  a  patchwork  qtillt.  At  another 
table,  82-yeaT-old  Stable  Malanawskl  worked 
on  a  ptizzle  and  reminisced  about  a  job  she 
had  as  a  young  woman. 

"I  worked  right  here  In  Stamford  at  Yale 
and  Towne,"  Mrs.  Malanawskl  eald.  "I  set 
locks  up  there  on  the  fottftb  floor.  I  don't  re- 
member what  we  were  paid — It  wasn't  much. 
I  remember  that.  We  were  paid  by  the  piece." 

"Mrs.  Malanawskl  laughed.  "Oh  boy."  ahe 
said,  "that  was*a  long  time  ago.  That  was 
before  I  was  married,  when  I  was  Just  a  little 
kid." 

The  other  woman  had  stories  about  what 
they  were  doing  when  Mrs.  Malanawskl  was 
setting  locks  at  Tale  and  Towne.  Stories  they 
had  told  each  other  before  and  would  prob- 
ably tell  again. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  mind  the  repetition 
because  if  it  were  not  for  the  center  these 
women  and  other  elderly  people  would  prob- 
ably be  sittmg  by  themselves  watching  tele- 
vision and  waiting  for  someone  to  come  and 
be  with  them. 

The  Senior  Sitting  Center  gives  them  a 
place  to  go,  things  to  do  and,  most  Impor- 
tantly, someone  to  talk  to. 

"We  are  an  alternative  to  the  ntirsing 
home,"  said  ECay  Ardizzone,  one  of  the 
center's  co-founders  and  directors.  "The  men 
and  women  who  come  to  stay  with  tis  during 
the  day  don't  belong  \n  homes,  but  can't  be 
left  at  home  alone  either.  Physically  they  are 
fine  btit  they  need  custodial  care.  Their  fam- 
ilies want  them  to  live  at  home  but  have  Jobs 
and  other  responslbUitles  that  keep  them 
out  during  the  day." 

"Some  of  oiu  people  are  senile,  some  are  In 
wheel  chairs,  and  some  are  just  plain  old." 
said  Lou  Goldstein,  the  center's  other 
founder  and  director.  "But  there  Is  no  reason 
for  them  to  be  sitting  around  or  in  bed  day 
after  day." 

A    PK.aSONAL   NEHD 

Mrs  Ardizzone  said  that  the  idea  for  th^ 
ionr-month-old  center  developed  from  a  per- 
sonal need. 

"Last  year  I  was  looking  for  a  place  like  'he 
ceiu<:r  lor  my  nioiber,"el!e  said.  "She  ■.'.•:i^"»"l 
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I  lie  conipanioiislilp  of  people  her  «ge.  But  I 
iiuiokly  realized  thmt  I  aot  only  would  not 
find  one  In  our  area,  but  that  I  might  not 
f'Ud  .>uch  a  place  at  all." 

Mrs.  Ardizeoiie  mentioned  her  problem  to 
Airs.  Goldstein,  who  had  worked  as  recreation 
director  for  a  local  nursing  home,  and  to- 
pe her  they  decided  to  do  something  about  It. 
Afier  months  of  nursing  home  visits,  search- 
nig  for  a  good  location,  and  prociu-lng  the 
nece,v5ary  permits  and  licenses,  they  opened 
«he  center  la  early  March. 

Situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  downtown 
office  buUdlng,  the  center's  five  rooms  are  fur- 
nished with  belonglugu  plucked  from  the 
homes  of  its  directors  and  their  friends. 

The  five  room.s— a  sitting  room,  sewing 
room,  television  room  with  tables  for  playing 
cards,  lunch  room,  and  a  room  in  the  hack 
with  a  reclining  chair  for  napping— provide 
the  clients  with  a  sen.se  of  homenes.s  or  some 
privacy  If  they  want  it. 

The  center,  at  1116  Summers  Street.  Is  gen- 
erally open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M..  Monday 
through  Friday,  but  the  directors  said  it 
opened  early  and  closed  later  when  it  is  nec- 
essary. The  charge  at  the  center  l.s  $2  an  hour 
or  $12  a  day. 

On  a  recent  afternoon  the  women  In  the 
sewfng  room  were  singing  songs  from  their 
girlhoods.  They  were  warming  up  for  the 
tapes  they  would  make  later  that  day  for 
their  families. 

•*AU  right  uo^-,  girls,"  one  of  vhem  said  as 
she  stood  up  and  moved  to  the  center  of  the 
room  to  direct.  'I  know  you  all  remember. 
Let  Me  Call  Ton  Sweetheart'  and  how  about 
•Micky.  Oh  Pretty  Micky'!  Let's  get  goin<'  ■ 
As  they  sang  some  clapped  and  kept  time 
oihers  forgot  tije  words  or  sang  the  Irish  bal- 
lads m  Italian. 

Mrs.  Porcelll.  glancing  up  from  her  quilt, 
paused  betweesi  songs  to  give  her  impreissious 
of  the  center. 

"We  dont  do  much  here."  she  said.  "But  I 
like  to  sew  and  talk  and  soma  of  ihe  ladies 
even  speak  Italian.  So  we  sit  and  talk  and 
sing.  I  like  the  ciinpaiiy." 


RUSSIANS  IN  SHIPPING  PRICE  WAI^ 

HON.  LARRY  MtDONALD 

OP  CECSGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RrPRESENTATIVlS 

Thursday.  June  26.  1975 
Mi-.   Mcdonald   of   Georcia.   Mr 
Speaker,  in  recent  years  Uie  Soviet  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  been  moving  into  tra- 
ditional western  shipping  markets  and 
routes.  Tills  is  easUy  done  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Price  is  really  no  consideration 
when  the  state  fixes  the  wage  rates  and 
all  other  prices  are  regtaated  by  the 
state.  In  the  case  of  shipping  and  other 
international  trade  matters,  the  Soviets 
.simply  mark  their  product  some  arbi- 
trary percentage  under  the  going  rate 
and  wedge  their  way  into  the  market. 
Any  losses  ai-e  made  up  by  chai-ging  high- 
er prices  for  something  else  sold  to  their 
satellites  or  lo  the  Russian  people.  The 
Soviets  say  our  problem  is  inflation  In- 
deed it  is.  but  I  prefer  to  keep  our  prob- 
lem rather  than  have  a  SociaUst  society 
with  evei-ything.  including  human  rights 
irozen  in  conci-ete.  Who  knows  what  So- 
\-iet  shipping  rates  would  be  if  their 
ciews  belonged  to  a  free  Uade  union  or 
If  their  workers  were  really  aUowed  to 
bargain  for  their  rights  in  Soviet  fac- 
toiies. 

I  commend  this  article  from  the  Lon- 
'.lon  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  21 .  1975,  to 
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llles  don't  have  that  advantage.  The  best 
alternative  is  for  facilities  and  programs  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  mothers 
where  their  children  can  benefit  from  a 
hf.ppy,  practical,  learning  experience.  Tlie 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  seeks  to  do 
Just  that. 

1  ha\e  paid  primary  attention  to  the  child 
iij  Uiio  te.tt.  .\iid,  of  course,  the  child  is  at  the 
,-,)!e  of  i.itcrest  and  concern.  But  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act,  as  its  title  implies, 
r>;eks  to  deal  with  other  areas  such  as  provid- 
ing for  prenatal  and  medical  care  to  expect- 
rt'.:t  and  post  partum  mothers,  cotin.sellng 
and  referral  to  help  the  family  determl»ie 
Ihe  appropriateness  cf  .services,  and  aiteiiipts 
lu  touch  other  areas  as  well. 

'litis  Child  and  Family  Services  .'Vet  of  1975 
is  one  of  the  most  neccssaiy  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion we  will  (.oiislder  in  this  session.  Because 
it  aSects  one  of  our  mo.->t  precious  resources, 
aur  children,  it  is  inipei-ntlve  that  the  bill 
be  moved  through  Committee  and  onto  the 
floor  for  a  vote  as  .^oo.i  as  poMib^e.  I  fully 
support  the  bill  end  hitend  lo  vote  for  li  in 
C'lmmittce  and  whe.i  it  readies  t;»e  floor. 


BLOODBATHS  AND  DOMINOES: 
VIETNAM  WAR  CRITICS  HAVE 
BEEN  PROVEN  WRONG 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  many 
American  critics  of  the  war  declared 
that  if  the  Communists  were  to  win, 
no  bloodbaths  would  occur  and  that  if 
Vietnam  were  to  fall,  otlier  Asian  na- 
tions would  remain  free  and  independ- 
ent. They  declared  that  those  Americans 
who  warned  of  Communist  tyranny  and 
of  a  spread  of  aggression  wliich  would 
engulf  other  Asian  nations  were  wrong 
and  alarmists. 

Now,  we  can  observe  .some  of  the  events 
which  have  followed  tlie  Communist  vic- 
tories in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
In  Cambodia,  men  and  women  have  been 
forced  from  hospital  beds  to  take  a  long 
march  into  the  countiyside.  Thousands 
have  ah'eady  died,  and  reports  now  in- 
dicate that  mass  starvation  is  an  ever- 
present  reaUty.  In  Vietnam,  where  Ub- 
eral  war  critics  denounced  the  Thieu 
regime  for  closing  one  newspaper,  all 
papers  have  been  closed,  all  Western 
books  have  been  burned,  and  totalita- 
rian government  has  been  imposed. 
Those  who  said  that  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  would  be  better  ofT 
imder  communism  must  consider  mass 
starvation  and  an  end  to  all  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  to  be  major  ad- 
vances. Such  critics  have  been  strangely 
silent  in  commenting  upon  events  in 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia,  Communist  ad- 
vances are  continuing.  The  fall  of  Laos 
is  imminent,  guerrilla  activity  is  increas- 
ing m  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  has 
recognized  Commimist  China.  Whether 
tlie  United  States  will  fulfill  its  com- 
mitments to  Taiwan,  to  South  Korea, 
and  to  Japan  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Clearly,  Communist  leaders  have  much 
lo  be  happy  about. 
In  a  thoughtful  article,  Carl  Gersh- 
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man,  executive  director  of  the  Social 
Democrats  of  Anierica,  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican sociidists  who  oppose  the  tyranny 
of  communism,  notes  that  the  words 
"bloodbath"  and  "dominoes"  became 
part  of  the  "'propaganda  arsenal  of  those 
who  were  against  any  commitment  at 
all.  The  words  were  used  With  bitter  sar- 
casm: To  think  tliat  the  Communists 
would  actually  execute  people,  or  that 
e\en  if  they  did,  that  this  would  be  worse 
than  the  war  itself?  How  preposterousi 
Yet  now.  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Com- 
mimist vioioi-y  these  prci>ositions  have 
turned  out  to  be  all  too  accurate.  Even 
the  hawks  in  tlie  Indochina  debate  never 
went  so  far  as  to  predict  anything  like 
the  Cambodian  bloodbath.  There  should 
be  no  mistake  about  it:  The  forced 
march  of  3  to  4  million  people — out  of 
a  population  of  7  million — from  tlie  cit- 
ies to  the  countryside  h,,  in  fact,  a  death 
march." 

"The  avtiuide  of  ovei-looking  Commu- 
nist acts  of  barbarism,"  Mr.  Gershman 
wiites.  "has  become  part  of  the  psyche 
of  man:;  American  liberals  whose  per- 
ceptions have  been  so  disoriented  by 
the  Vietnam  trauma  that  they  consider 
tieedom  to  be  no  more  than  a  propa- 
ganda slogan  of  the  cold  war.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that  the  consequences  of  the 
Vietnam  disa.ster  will  bring  some  people 
back  to  their  senses  before  it  is  too 
late." 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
ai;ticle,  "'Bloodbaths  and  Dominoes,"  by 
Cai"l  Gershman,  which  appeared  in  New 
America  in  its  June  1975  issue  and  in- 
.spit  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Bloodbaths  and  Dominoes 
.  By  Carl  Gershman,  Executive  Dh-eotor. 

Social  Democrats,  UJS.A.) 
During  the  great  debate  on  the  war  In 
Indochina,  no  two  words  were  more  highly 
charged  with  political  significance  than 
•bloodbath"  and  '"dominoes."  Each  was  » 
shorthand  way  of  describing  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  Communist  victory,  "bloodbath" 
.slgnlfyhig  the  fate  that  awaited  political  op- 
ponents within  the  war-torn  countries  them- 
selves, and  "dominoes"  meaning  the  fall  of 
other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Communists. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  the 
Vietnam  debate  is  that  both  these  words, 
which  were  conceived  by  proponents  of  an 
American  commitment  in  Indochina,  be- 
came part  of  the  propaganda  arsenal  of 
those  who  were  against  any  commitment  at 
all.  The  words  were  used  with  bitter  sarcasm: 
To  think  that  the  Communists  would  ac- 
lually  execute  people,  or  that  even  If  they 
did,  that  this  would  be  worse  than  the  war 
itself.  Or  even  more  absurd,  to  thlnJc  that 
the  victory  of  one  side  In  a  civil  war  could 
conceivably  have  consequences  outside  tbe 
immediate  arena  of  conflict.  How  preposter- 
ous. 

Yet  now.  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Commu- 
nis), victory  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  these 
prcposltioiia  have  turned  out  to  be  all  too 
accurate.  Eveu  the  "hawks"  In  the  Indochina 
debate  never  went  so  far  as  to  predict  any- 
thing like  the  Cambodian  bloodbath  that 
Sydney  Schanbcrg  has  written  about.  There 
nliould  be  no  mistake  about  it:  the  forced 
march  of  3  to  4  million  people  (out  of  a 
population  of  7  million)  from  the  cities  to 
the  countryside  Is,  In  fact,  a  death  march, 
not  Just  for  the  old  and  the  Infirm  who  were 
indiscriminately  uprooted,  but  also  for  the 
others,  many  of  whom  undoubtedly  wHI 
starve  to  death  since  the  next  harvest  Is  a 
half  vear  awav. 
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T.IEDIA  S    INTLtTEN-CE 

Schanb>:'rg  was  courageous  enough  to 
admit  that  he  was  wrong  to  assume  that 
the  killing  would  end  with  a  Communist  vic- 
tory. But  one  cannot  forget  his  earlier  series 
of  leports  on  Cambodi^i  which  encouraged  lu 
Anierica  au  attitude  of  complacency  and 
confusion.  One  article,  wlxich  appeared  the 
Smiday  ijeforc  ilie  fall  of  Phnom  Penh,  w.ts 
entitii..*  •"Indochina  Witliout  Americans:  For 
Most,  a  Better  Life"  aud  was  accompanied 
by  a  drawing  of  flowers  growing  out  of  a 
bomb  crater.  In  the  end  Sclianbvrg  was  over- 
joyed to  breathe  Thai  air  after  a  harrowing 
and  eyo-openin^;  ordeal  in  'libera'ed"  Cr.ii- 
iKdla." 

Sphai'berg  nia;.  now  regret  liis  prcdicrion-^. 
ilioiiuli  otiiCrs  have  r»?fused  to  come  to  grips 
wit:i  liie  iniplicutUins  of  his  subsequent  re.  - 
elaiions.  CoUinmisis  Anthony  Lewis  aud 
Mary  McGiory  dodged  the  whole  ij?siie  b\- 
prai'.ir.g  Sch.vii'jere  for  ills  open-mindedn<iss 
aud  liumanity  and  aitai-klug  American  poi- 
icy-makers  for  lackmt;  such  quahties.  rom 
Wicker  was  i;pset  th:it  tbe  Knmer  Rou^e 
mixed  :he  innocent  in  v.iih  ••those  v.ho 
might  more  legitimately  have  been  made  to 
suffer  retaliation"  whicli  is  one  way  to  say 
that  a  bloodbath  agft:ii.-;t  "enemy  collabora- 
lors'^  is  ligltlniate. 

Ii  is,  of  cour.s?.  ai>o  the  fashion  to  point 
out  that  ilie  Noi-iii  Vieiuamese  have  nos 
been  as  brutal  aa  tiie  Khmer  Rouge,  though 
ihere  lia-,-e  already  been  reliable  reports  of 
mass  executions  in  Ban  Mc  Thuot  and  else- 
where, and  the  destruction  of  the  South  Yiet- 
iiamese  labor  movement  (CVT)  and  the  ar- 
rest of  Its  leading  cadres  should  leave  no 
question  about  the  kind  of  society  the  Com- 
munists will  build.  The  kUling  may  be  on  a 
relatively  small  scale  now.  but  the  Commu- 
nLjts  have  given  every  indication  tiiat  aftev 
they  have  consolidated  power,  political  op- 
ponents will  be  "severely  punished.'' 

Whatever  happer^  In  Vietnam,  it  has  al- 
ready been  made  clear  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  deeply  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Communist  victory.  When  the 
refugees  fled  the  northern  pro'^inces  at  the 
start  of  the  great  retreat,  it  was  said  that 
they  were  merely  fleeuig  the  fighting.  (Rich- 
ard Rovere  had  the  gall  to  write  that  '"in  a 
sense,  the  refugees  are  fleeing  from  us,'* 
meaning  as  a  result  of  VS.  propaganda.)  But 
as  the  fighting  entered  the  final  phase,  tha 
refugees  fled  into  Saigon,  the  mam  battle 
zone,  when  they  could  have  more  easily 
avoided  danger  by  remaining  In  Commtmist 
held  areas.  "That  they  did  not,"  the  Econo- 
mist magazine  wTote.  "'may  be  one  final,  un- 
.spoken  comment  on  tiie  central  issue  of  the 
war." 

In  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  we  are  only 
beginning  to  witness  the  consequences  of 
tbe  events  lu  Vietnam  aud  Cambodia.  A 
Communist  victory  hi  Laos  appears  im- 
minent, and  the  "clvU  war"  in  Thailand 
should  beat  up.  Malaysia  and  the  PhllippUies 
are  moving  rapidly  to  appease  China,  while 
Indonesia  and  Singapore  have  expressed 
grave  doubts  about  the  future.  War  is  once 
again  a  poesibility  in  North  Korea,  aud  Japan 
may  decide  that  It  Is  time  to  rearm.  This 
may  not  be  a  series  of  dominoes  faUhig  in 
a  row,  but  the  events  now  taking  place  are 
etacily  what  was  implied  by  the  metaphor. 

tNTELLECTtTALS 

Tlie  problem  is  that  many  American  and 
European  intellectuals  find  nothing  wrong 
with  this  development.  Ttme  magazine  has 
reported  that  In  the  eyes  of  West  European, 
intellectuals,  "the  democratic  societies  of  the 
West,  despite  their  manifest  freedoms,  are 
associated  with  political  corruption,  eco- 
nomic crises.  Imported  American  tastes  (by 
definition  bad)  and  American  valties  (by 
definition  shallow).  In  contrast.  Communist 
regimes  are  identified  with  social  Justice, 
economic  security,  cultural  Integrity  aud  a 
bracing  measure  of  discipline." 
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EXTENSIONS  OP 


This  attitude  also  has  considerable  appeal 
j'nioiig  anti-Amerlcan  Americana,  liberals 
V  liose  perceptions  have  been  so  disoriented 
by  the  Vietnam  trauma  that  they  conalder 
f'■t^Pdom  to  be  no  more  than  a  propaganda 
.slr,|;an  of  the  Cold  War.  It  can  only  be  hoped 
that  the  consequences  of  the  Vietnam  dl8< 
a-:pr  will  bring  Kdme  people  bafk  to  their 
js.M,es.  !)efore  it  is  too  late. 
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SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
UNIT  BEING  BUILT 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TLXAS 

IN  J  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  26,  1975 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  engineeriim 
students  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
AiKtin  are  currently  engaged  in  a  proj- 
ect of  designing  and  building  a  solar 
combined  heating  and  cooling  system 
inat  could  have  wide  application 
throughout  the  Southwest  and  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

**«ny  people  are  ready  to  accept  the 
lact  that  solar  energy  can  .-supply  good 

1«2  K  m']..**'*'"  *"**  ^°^  heating  homes 
and  biuldings.  But  the  technology  is  there 
as  weU  to  use  solar  energy  to  cool  build- 
ings. In  the  Southwest,  this  is  most  im- 
iJortant  as  cooling  homes  and  buildings 
IS  the  single  largest  user  of  energy  there 

The  students'  combined  system  not 
only  should  demonstrate  the  practicality 
of  using  solar  energy  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, it  should  help  to  cut  costs  by  al- 
lowing a  more  rapid  recovery  from  the 
initial  Investment.  Many  of  the  major 
components  will  be  common  to  both  the 
heatmg  and  cooling  sy.stems,  and  the 
users  can  count,  therefore,  on  year-round 
iise  of  the  equipment. 

A  recent  story  by  the  Univer-^ity  News 
and  Information  Service  explains  the 
project  and  I  would  Uke  to  reprint  it  at 
this  tune. 

I  am  most  proud  ihat  these  young 
engineers  are  stepping  forward  to  make 
WMs  great  energy  source  more  a  reality 
lOr  this  country. 

The  article  follows  : 

BoLA»  Heating  and  Cootmo  Unit 
Being  Built 
^^YH^'  Tmas— Aak  a  typical  Texan  on 
S-  ilS^i"'.*'*™™"'*  '"y  *•»**  •»»e»By  source 
«h«^S?"  *t  ?°^  "**y  *o  •"••  the  energy 
•hortag*  and  he  probably  will  teU  you  solar 
energy. 

T-toP?"'*  **'  studenta  at  The  University  of 
Texas  Is  currently  Involved  in  a  national 
compeutlon  to  design  eystems  for  homes, 
faima  and  light  industry  with  the  emphaste 
placed  on  non-convenUonal  energy  aources 

Their  project  Involvee  the  application  of 
solar  energy  to  the  cooUng  of  homes  and 
buUdlnga.  which  la  the  single  largest  user  of 
energy  In  the  Southwest.  «  u^t-r  ox 

"The  project  we  are  working  on  Is  a  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system  which  will  use 
solar  power  to  heat  water  and  to  power  a 
pump  to  circulate  the  water  through  the 
system,"  says  Dr.  Gary  Vllet.  UT  AustSi  as- 
sociate  professor  of  mechanical  englneerlne 
who  to  faculty  sponsor  and  tAy\stitoi  thf 
project. 

According  to  I>r.  Vllet  and  Mike  Hart  a 
gr«lu»te  student  In  mechanical  englneerine 
who  to  to  charge  of  the  project,  the  anot 
the  system  for  the  project  has  been  limited 
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"One  of  the  collectors 
now  collecting  data  was  „ 
manufacturer."  says  Hart 
was    built    bv    student 
projeci." 

Currently  the  collecior.s 
expense  involved  in  a  .solr 
cording  to  Hart,  when  tl 
duced  in  large  quantities 
recent  technological  impro 
aciency  i.s  incri^sing  so  t 
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of  eiiergv. 

Both  theKtude;U-lniilI  ;i 
collectors  will  be  u-ed  to 
for  the  .sv.-iteiii   thni    will 
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Hart   find   Di-nHld    .Si.iis< 
civil  eiigiiieerint.  !iii\e  ins'.r 
oi\  the  root  ot  Taylor  Hall  ( 
and  are  g.ithcriufi  a-.u-.i  on  t 
'We  are  trying  to  deten 
ance  of  the  collector  we 
plaiii.s.  "init  biid  wemher  t)i 
us  irom  eatheilnt'  datii  on 
to   be   jjood   .<iolar   tiny^ 
rollecred  indical.-.s  ilml  on 
perform  adequately." 

Tlje  .syi,ieni  beiili;  bull! 
lector  array,  a  hoi -water 
solar  pump  to  circulate  ., 
the  collector  and  the  ves.'s 
heat  exchanger  coil  to  prov 
dehumidifxcatioii  devi;e  w 
lor  cooling  ilie  air. 

Providing  for  heaUiig  i.s 
of  the  .system.  Water  he.itet 
i.s    pumped    by    means    of 
pump   to   a    tank.   From   ll 

water  flows  to  a  heat  

sentlally  is  a  radiator  tl)roi 
the  prevailing  temperature 
ia  In  turn  headted  as  it  pasi 
of  the  heat  e.Kchanger.  The 
di-stributed  through  ducts  ai_ 
a  conventional  central  heat 

Cooling    by   niean.s   of 
sounds  complicated,   but   ti 
volved   are  based   on   lee 
commonly  used  in 
cooling  installations. 

Tlie   major  difference   iu 
signed  by  the  UT  students 
water  is  heat«d  bv  solar 
than  by  burning  fuel. 

In  order  to  cool  the  air. 
dryer  wheel  is  used.  The  dry 
gel,  a  moisture  absorbent' 
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electronic  equipment. 
Outside  air  is  drawn  Into 

it  is  de-humidifled,  mbced 

and    then    passed    through 

evaporative  cooler   which  re 

air  and  cools  it. 
One  of  the  largest  energy 

of  this  type  is  in  the  r 

moisture  absorbent.  The 

have  designed  a  heat 

use  hot  water  from  the 

heat  air  which  will  be  ... 

dryer  to  restore  the  ability 

to  absorb  moisture. 
The  system  is  not  totally 

conventional  energy  sources 

necessary  to  power  the  fans 
through  the  heat  exchangers 
and  the  evaporative  cooler, 
places  the  largest  user  of 
the  water. 

According  to  Dr.  Vllet,  the 
tage  in  constructing  a  dual 
cools  and  heats  is  that  man; 
components  are  common  to  b<lh 
therefore  can  be  used  all 
more  rapid  recovery  of  costs. 

"By  designing  the  cooling  System  to  pro- 
vide approximately  80  per  ce^t  of  the  over- 
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.111  requirements  of  a  buUdli 
system  is  installed,  it  will  be 
an  even  higher  percentage 
load,"  says  Dr.  Vliet.  "An  add. 
be  found  in  using  the  wustt 
air  used  to  regenerate  the  i 
a  domestic  hot  water  supply 

Tiie  Student  Competition 
gineerhig  (SCORE)  is  spon 
the  academic  engineerhig  c 
year.s  competition  has  iiicl.. 
ct^  as  the  design  of  a  light  v 
tiaiisport.tiion  and  a  projec. 
niquc.s  of  fire  prevention  an 
year  the  competition  will  lai 
gnst  ill  Albuquerque.  N.M. 

The  UT  Center  for  Eiier 
SCORE  National  Connnitice. 
dean  of  the  College  of  En„.. 
Department  of  Mechanical  F 
provided  flnancial  support 
proje.l.  Additional  help  has 
du.stry.  which  hfl,=  pr.ivided  . 
a.s  a  '()inr  <o!iecior  donated  by 
Flaij  f;i;i-s  Industries.  Inc. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  BLA^CHARD 
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JVIr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr. 
coining  weeks  and  months 
Representatives  will  very ..... 
beitig  faced  more  than  once 
.  on  one  of  the  most  socially 
unsuccessful  Idea.s  ever  to 
our    courts    and    Gover 
school  businp. 

Study  after  study  in  rece 
montlis  lias  confirnied  no 
forced  busing  brings  confli 
and  hatred  in  its  wake,  but 
even  to  produce  the  equalily 
tional  opportunity  it  i.s 
•signed  to  bnng  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sei^n 
the  effects  of  the-slToH^hi 
gant  policies  pursued  by  the 
of  Justice,  in  the  Ferndale 
trict  in  MicWgan. 

There,  as  elsewhere  acros 
try,  the  Federal  Governmen' 
itself  time  and  time  again 
cerned  only  with  forcing 
regardless    of    the   willingn^ 
officials    to   compromise,   i 
the  past  history  and  facts 
vidual  case,  and  in  short 
real  welfare  of  a 
students. 

Recently.  I  introduced  an 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
practices,  and  to  protect 
hood  schools. 

In  support  of  my  viewpc 
issue,  I  call  to  the  attention  a 
Representatives  the  following 
analysis  entitled  "Is  Detroit 
the  School  Bus  Line?"  whi 
May  30,  1975,  In  the  Detroit 
Is  Detroit  thk  End  of  the 
(By  Biloine  W.  Toung  and 
In  the  summer  of  1974,  20 
landmark  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
clslon,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
bitter  controversy  with  a  Bchoo 
tion  ruling. 
On  July  25,  1074,  the  high 
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that  the  53  suburban  school  districts  clus- 
tering arotmd  Detroit  cotild  not  be  legally 
compeUed  to  merge  with  the  Detroit  district 
to  Improve  the  racial  balance  of  the  70  per- 
cent black  Detroit  public  schools. 

The  court  stated  that  no  evidence  had 
been  offered  to  show  that  the  53  suburban 
districts  had  been  guilty  of  segregation  or 
discrimination  In  their  treatment  of  black 
students;  therefore,  the  suburbs  need  not; 
ill  effect,  be  "punished"  by  a  mandatory  two- 
way  racial  exchange  with  Detroit. 

Civil  rights  activists,  hoping  for  a  deci- 
sion that  would  have  required  the  largely 
white,  middle-class  suburbs  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  educating  the  urban  black 
poor,  argue  that  this  decision  effectively  locks 
the  problems  of  unequal  educational  oppor- 
tunity Inside  America's  increasingly  black 
cities. 

Other  observers  applaud  the  Detroit  rul- 
ing (the  case  Is  officially  titled  MlUlkeu  vs. 
Bradley)  as  a  reafBrmatlou  of  the  judicial 
essence  of  the  earlier  Brown  decision;  name- 
ly, that  the  law  must  be  applied  to  all 
Americans  In  a  color-blind  fashion;  that 
race  Is  not  a  constitutionally  valid  basis  for 
differentiating  among  schoolchildren;  and 
that  a  legal  wrong  must  be  proved  before 
a  remedy  (however  socially  desirable)  may 
be  ordered. 

The  writers  of  this  article  support  the 
.second  Interpretation.  Further,  we  believe  the 
Detroit  decision,  by  setting  limits  on  court- 
ordered  bussing,  may  force  a  reappraisal  of 
the  causes  and  c\ires  of  poor  academic  per- 
formance of  minorities  and  thus  lead  to 
genuine  educational  solutions  far  more  pro- 
ductive for  black  achievement  than  the 
largely  symbolic,  political  gestvu-e  of  bussing 
for  racial  balance. 

Nathan  Clazer  was  the  first  prominent  so- 
cial scientist  to  challenge  the  academic  and 
social  assumptions  of  the  Integration  hy- 
pothesis on  the  basis  of  longitudinal  studies 
of  real-life  integration.  In  1972  he  wrote, 
". . .  (M)uch  integration  through  transporta- 
tion has  been  so  disappointing  In  terms  of 
raising  achievement  that  It  may  well  lead  to 
a  reevaluation  of  the  earlier  research  whose 
somewhat  tenuous  results  raised  what  be- 
gin to  look  like  false  hc^es." 

He  found  the  claims  for  reduction  of  racial 
tension  equally  unfotmded  and  concluded. 
"If,  then,  judges  are  moving  to\»-ard  a  forci- 
ble reorganization  of  American  education 
because  they  believe  this  will  Improve  re- 
lations between  the  races,  they  are  acting 
neither  on  evidence  nor  on  experience  but 
on  faith." 

Other  researchers  evaltiated  additional 
data.  Jeffrey  Iieech.  writing  In  the  Indiana 
Law  Review  In  1973,  Eur\'eyed  a  number  of 
longitudinal  studies  on  the  effect  of  Induced 
integration  and  warned,  "The  federal  Judi- 
ciary sho\ild  examine  Its  recent  push  toward 
massive  busing  in  light  of  more  current 
sociological  evidence  which  Indicates  that 
busing  to  achieve  integration  may  In  fact 
produce  no  education  gains,  may  hinder  the 
psychological  development  of  black  children, 
iuid  may  Intensify  racial  misunderstanding." 

Although  there  Is  some  tentative  evidence 
that  race  relations  In  schools  In  Southern 
rural  and  middle-sized  city  systems  may  be 
b»:tter  than  in  Northern  large-city  school 
systems,  at  least  two  national  surveys,  the 
Carnegie  Commission's.  aiKl  the  New  York 
Times',  reported  lucreaRed  racial  hostUlty, 
mtlmldatlon  and  violence  Iu  racially  bal- 
anced schools  throughout  the  country. 

Unanticipated  at  the  time  of  "Brown,"  the 
phenomenon  of  "resegregation"  has  occurred 
following  mandatory  desegregation  when  the 
1  lass-ctiltural  environment  of  a  school  be- 
comes chaotic  and  hostile  to  intellectual 
achievement.  JJiddle-class  parents  (Includ- 
ing middle-class  blacks)  remove  their  chil- 
dren  from   these  environments  to  private 
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schools  or  the  suburbs,  thus  Increasing  the 
racial  and  class  imbalance  In  city  acbools 
which  weU-lntentloned  theorists  had  In- 
tended to  EtabUtze. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Begenti 
has  now  disavowed  the  vam  at  enmllmttnt 
quotas  and  black-white  ratios  to  measure 
equal  importunity  aa  a  result  of  stadles 
showing  New  York's  schools  to  be  more  segre- 
gated after  15  years  of  efforts  at  Integration 
than  before. 

In  1968.  72.1  percent  of  minority  children 
In  the  state  attended  schools  that  were  more 
than  half  minority.  Today  the  figure  Is  76 
percent.  Half  of  the  black  and  Hispanic  chil- 
dren In  New  York  State  attend  schools  that 
are  over  90  percent  minority. 

Th©  problem  of  "white  flight"  is  slowly 
being  perceived  more  as  one  of  class  than  of 
race.  The  overrepreaentatlon  of  blacks  In 
the  disorganized  lower  class  with  Its  anti- 
social behavioral  life-style,  the  "culttire  of 
poverty",  has  obscured  and  confnaed  this 
fact.  Americans  have  traditionally  been  re- 
luctant to  admit  to  the  existence  of  class 
Uiffereiices  in  U.S.  society,  much  less  to  class 
conflicts. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  tJien,  that  ptibllc  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  inner-clty  BchodB 
repeats  the  tired  and  out-of-date  rhetoric 
of  race  when  the  Issues  now  are  claas-col- 
tural  differences  between  middle  and  lower 
class  (not  stable  working  class)  In  values. 
life-style,  learning  style,  social  behavior 
norms,  langtiage,  etc. 

Since  desegregation  of  their  schools. 
Southern  whites  have  discovered,  agreeably 
and  with  some  Burpriee.  that  not  all  blacks 
are  lower  class,  as  bussing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  has  moved  North.  Northern  whites 
are  discovering,  with  some  dismay,  that  not 
all  blacks  are  middle  class. 

Many  Inner-clty  clasBTOoms  are  becoming  a 
battleground  between  the  mlddle-dass 
values  of  the  teacher  and  the  lower-class  and 
often  antl-mtellectual  values  of  Increasing 
percentages  of  the  children.  The  current 
Ideological  disarray  among  educators  and 
academics  who  find  much  to  complain  about 
"mlddle-class-ness"  further  compounds  the 
problems  that  Inner-city  acbools  face  in 
reaching  and  teaching  their  mainly  lower- 
class  clientele  whUe  etlU  preserving  the  class- 
room order  and  intellectual  chaUenge  re- 
quired to  keep  middle-class  families  from 
moving  their  children  out. 

For  20  years  t^ie  national  remedy  for  low 
minority  achievement  has  been  bussing  for 
mtegration— the  faith  that  If  the  correct 
racial  mix  can  be  provided  In  a  classroam. 
problems  of  low  achievement  and  raeUa  ten- 
sions will  disappear.  Such  a  "aoluttoa"  now 
appears  to  have  been  dangerously  simpUstte, 
creating  expectations  It  has,  so  far,  been  un- 
able to  satisfy. 

Further,  mandatory  bussing  has  contrlb- 
\iied  to  the  racial  and  economic  segregation 
of  our  cities  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  in  1954. 
to  the  extent  that  In  many  there  are  no 
longer  enough  white  pupils  to  Integrate. 

The  Detroit  rtillng  now  ends  the  search  for 
more  white  faces  and  thnnre  the  challenge 
back  on  the  schools  to  find  genuine  solutlaaa 
rather  than  Inadequate  and  largely  symbolic 
remedies  which  distract  attention  from 
learning  problems  that  need  real — ^not  sym- 
bolic— solutions.  Educators  must  free  their, 
thinking  of  the  racist  notion  that  there  la 
something  magical  in  whiteness — that  with- 
out It  a  black  or  a  red  or  a  brown  child  can- 
not learn. 

Once  this  mythic  heritage  of  white  superi- 
ority Is  abandoned,  educators  can  address 
themselves  to  an  analysis  of  the  strengths, 
weaknesses  and  needs  of  each  school  system. 
school  classroom  and,  ultimately,  ea^ 
chud — no  matter  his  color  or  that  of  his 
seatmates — ^to  determine  which  of  the  many 
resonrcee,  liufludlng  Integration,  are  most 
applicable  to  his  learning  needs. 
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PHILADELPHIA  CTVIC  BALLET 
CXJMPANY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP  PENNSIXVAVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  youtb  are  of  great 
concern  to  aJl  of  us.  Recently,  I  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  talented  work 
of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Ballet  Com- 
pany and  their  outstanding  effort  to 
broaden  the  horizons  of  youngsters  In 
my  city.  Philadelphia..  This  group  has 
been  perfoiming  at  various  parks  and 
pl£,j'gi'ounds  throughout  the  Philadel- 
phia area  for  the  past  20  years. 

However.  3  years  ago  an  education 
progi-am  was  developed  using  the  ballet 
company,  and  since  then  it  has  been  pre- 
sented In  both  public  and  parochial 
schools  in  PhiladeU>hia.  By  IncieaslnK 
children's  cultural  awareness,  I  feti  that 
presentations  of  this  kind  make  a  great 
contribution  to  our  society. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Recosb  an  arUde  by 
Nancy  Greenberg,  a  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  which  de- 
scribes the  fine  qoality  of  the  Ptilladel- 
lAla  Civic  Ballet  Company^  work,  the 
overwhelming  reception  it  has  already 
received,  and  the  benefits  that  this  kind 
of  organization  is  capaUe  of  providing 
our  educational  system. 
[From  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

AprU  10. 1976) 
TBET  Kkow  What  Thet  Lxkb — RiCR  School, 

SrusEKTS  Fnn>  Ballet  Has  Leafihg  Possi- 

BnJTTES 

(By  Nancy  Oreenberg) 

What  a  bummer  I  Making  us  watch  some 
dippy  ballet  while  the  rest  of  the  kUs  get 
to  go  to  the  faculty-student  wrestling  match 
. . .  it's  not  fair  . . .  gee  whiz  . . .  yon  wonder 
who  dreams  up  the  torture  arotmd  here  . .  . 

Roughly,  these  were  the  wntlmentB  ex- 
pressed one  day  recently  when  the  FbUadel- 
phla  Civic  Ballet  ComjMiny  was  coming  to 
give  the  boys  at  Kensington  and  Torresdale 
Its  first  assembly  presentation. 

Minutes  before  the  performance  began  In 
Northeast  Catholte's  enonnous  auditorium, 
even  the  torture-dreamer-upper  himself.  Fa- 
ther Joseph  Toner.  prlncIpiJ  ot  the  all  male 
schO(4,  was  beginning  to  express  some  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  program  dioloe. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  Father's  speculation 
proved,  within  seconds,  to  be  of  the  Idle 
sort.  For  on  stage  appeared  the  Clvle  Ballet's 
Allda  Craig  In  a  white  flowy  blouse  and 
black  fiowy  skirt  and  lots  of  dark,  flowy 
hair  shouting,  "HI  Everybody!  Z  dont  like  to 
use  a  microphone.  I  like  to  be  free  with  my 
arms  and  legs.  I  like  to  be  free !" 

KOT^SnrC  CHEEK 

Before  long,  over  a  thousand  young  men 
who  didn't  know  much  about  ballet  but  did 
know  what  they  liked,  gave  &I8.  Craig  a 
rousing  cheer,  answered  by  Ms.  Craig  with. 
"Fello«-s,  I  was  nervous  about  coming  to 
Northeast,  but  you  are  fautastlcl" 

Then  Audrey  Bookspan,  Diane  Stern  and 
Kathy  Taylor  of  the  Civic  Ballet  danced 
across  the  stage  and  over  a  thousand  young 
men  who  didn't  know  much  about  ballet  but; 
did  know  what  they  liked,  were  craning  their 
necks  to  get  a  better  view. 

"Sit  down,  men,  sit  down"  shouted  a  priest, 
trying  to  keep  order  about  him. 

"Take  it  ea^,  men,  take  It  easy,"  tfiouted  a 
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teacher  named  Mr.  Butler  who  was  unsuc- 
cessfiUly  trying  to  quell  the  tumult  in  the 
rows.  Entire  rows,  la  fact,  were  swaying  back 
and  forth  to  the  rhythm  of  Ms.  Craig's  dance 
mtisic  in  order  to  capture  the  full  essence  of 
I  he  performance. 

"You  probably  noticed  that  evervone  was 
doing  something  diiferent."  Mr.  Craig  pointed 
out  to  the  audience  of  her  dancers.  "That's 
because  everybody  is  a  little  different.  That's 
what  makes  all  of  you  beaittlful." 

Cheers  from  all  "the  different,  beautiful 
people. 

"As  I'm  sure  you  noticed,"  Ms.  Craig  con- 
tinued, "Diane  has  sweat  pants  on.  Diane 
moved  from  how  she  felt.  We  all  move  from 
how  we  feel  and  I'm  sure  that  even  you  boys 
move  from  how  you  feel  .  .  .  betcha  do!* 

EXUBE«ANT  APPROACH 

Ms.  Craig's  exuberant  approach  to  dance 
might  be  caUed  evangelical  if  it  were  not 
tempered  by  her  statement,  "I'm  not  going 
to  the  high  schools  to  teach  them  how  to 
dance.  I'm  not  going  to  teach  them  to  want 
to  dance.  I'm  Just  going  to  make  them  feel  at 
home  with  dance." 

Apparently,  she  has -been  wildlv  success- 
Xul  at  domg  Just  that.  For  the  last  four  years 
she  has  done  her  schtlck  at  high  schools  all 

uvli^^  ""/•  *yPl<=*»»y  drawing  responses 
like  the  one  from  the  Rev.  WUUam  C.  Faunce 
oi  the  Mwcy  School  Complex  who  wrote 
Charles  Schalch.  the  president  of  the  PhUa! 
delphia  Clvjc  Ballet: 

"In  thu  troubled  world  of  ours  miracles 
come  under  suspicion  and  unbelieving  scru- 
tiny because  we  are  supposed  to  be  such  a 
wise  and  observhig  people.  A  miracle  did 
*???*«**,  °^'  ^'"^y  °^  "ercy  Church  when 
Alicia  Craig  performed  .  .  .  m  fact,  we  would 

iJfffl  J"*?*^"  °'  *•**  *»"«*  to  return  on 
Easter    Stmday    to    dance    at    our    liturgy. 

??^^^'"  **..*'"  ""»-**  will  be  hono.^ 
to  give  a  donation  to  your  wonderful  work  " 
The  Civic  Ballet  high  school  dance  pro- 
gram is  presently  funded  by  the  Pennsvl- 

f.^nrt1;  ?**"'»*'"  *"*  ">*  ^^^  *lth  matching 
funds  from  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Founda- 
tions and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 

At  all  black  Simon  Gratz  High  School 
there  was  some  initial  reluctance  to  permit 
the  ballet  company  to  perform,  reports  Ms 
Craig  but  eventually,  she  says,  the  school's 

West  Side  Story  then  its  good  enough  for 

The  thought  was  something  to  keen  In 
«iSl*'  Northeast  Catholic  when  the  Civic 
da"JSrTr^1,1,i5:  *"*"^"-  -"»>  "-  -«'« 

•'CUyton  Strang©  is  going  to  demonstrate 

^TfS^l  5***"*  ^  ^"^8  as  the  student 
body  tittered  nervously  at  the  sight  of  a 

•F2?rt'S?l*^'tfi*'^f ;■■=*■"  ^°*»S  to  dance 
First  Thing  Monday  Morning'  from  'Purlle  ' 

e^'t  Ca'thn*f!Jf  ^.^'^'••y  """^"^K  "t^"^'. 
tlUng'^Prr/SiSr'-  -•"  <'«»  "  fl-t 
Cheers.    Tittering    gave    way    to    finger- 
snapping    as    Strange    gracefully    pranced 

^»^  '''f.  t"^'-  ■"'*  a'orementVed  Mr 
Butler  yelled  at  the  students,  "Hold  th"e 
fingers,  men.  hold  those  Angers." 

"MAN  POWER" 

Audrey,  Ms.  Craig  explained,  would  nov.- 
dance  to  "John  Henry." 

"This  is  a  song  about  man  power,"  she 
added.  "If  some  women  were  here  they'd  ask 
about  women  power,  but  I'd  say  to  them, 
'It's  the  power  of  humanity  that  coimts.'  " 

Audrey,  in  a  salmon-colored  .skirt  over  leo- 
tards, did  a  whimsical  sort  of  dance,  sticking 
her  tongue  out  every  now  and  then. 

After  the  overwhelmUig  applause,  Ms.  Craig 
>>ellowed  out,  "I  wish  I  could  pack  \ip  all  the 
people  in  this  audience  and  take  them  on 
tour  with  me." 

One  student  named  Peter  Williams  called 
out.  "I'll  go  In  yoiir  suitcase,  lady." 
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"We  have  three  things 
pend,"  Ms.  Craig  chimed 
and  spirit.  When  you  put 
gether,  you  have  a  winning 

This  was  the  introductloi 
of  "real  ballet"  the  students  . 
by  Karen  Taylor  to  Leonty  i 
1  Am  Laid  in  Earth,"  a  tri 
liday. 

"We  are  going  to  go  lnt< 
Ms.    Craig    informed    the 
toes  ...  I  dont  care  what 
one  time  in  our  lives  want 

Diane  Stern  did  a  leggy 
Hearts  In  •''4  Time,"  gettlni 
applause  for  her  efforts 

"I  have  run  out  of 
here."   Ms.   Craig   shouted 
which  w&s  well  aware  that 
its  mistress  of  ceremonle.s 

"You  clapped  so  loxid. 
"Just  for  .spite  I  want  20 
vnth  me  on  stage  to  dance 

MC'MMERS 

Aboxu  half  of  the  people 
it  .seemed  to  be,  including  i 
up  to  the  stage  to  dance  free 
Craig.  Some  boys  did  a 
Juggler  materialized  out  o_ 
of  the  boys  danced  in  sucli 
semble  the  teapot  created  w 
childien  sing'.  "I'm  a  little 
stout  .  .  .  Just  tip  me  over  a 

Tlie  rest  of  those  on  stage 
untrained  eye.  to  be  doln 
dance.  , 

Suddenly,   those    In   the 
shouting.  "We  want  Ernie, 
call    for    the    school    di.sc., 
Koshneg  to  come  up  on  the 
with  Ms.  Craig.  Somehow 
was  forced  on  stage  to  the 
of  the  sttidents  who  st 
when  Ms.  Craig  took  Mr 
finickly  dismissed  the 
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in  tlie  audience 

few  priests,  ran 

form  with  Alicia 

Milnuners'  strut.  A 

nowhere.  Many 

a  way  a-s  to  re- 

en  kindergarten 

eapot  short  and 

pour  mg  out." 

fippeared,  to  this 

au   Israel   folk 
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GOVERNMENT  RI  SPONDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F 

OF  NEW  YOll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRl 

Thursday,  June  2> 
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GoM  »rnment 


Co  p 


ai  d 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr. 
Government  is  the 
criticism  for  failure  to 
needs  of  the  public.  I  . 
one  of  those  critics  and  . 
bureaucracy  to  get  closer 

However,  I  am  in  the 

perience  in  which  the 

spending  and  responding 
ficiently. 

The  AlUed  Chemical 
in  my  congressional  disti 
ploys   1,900  people.  The 
compelled  to  purchase  „ 
railroad  cars  to  transpoi 
State  and  Federal  air  ^- 
from  western  Pennsyh 
assure  the  continued 
plant.  The  company  fourfc 
longer  rely  upon  the     ._ 
cause  of  critical  shortage ; 
and  the  financial  inabllit  r 
road  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Allied  Chemical 
major  U.S.  companies  in 

etfort  to  have  these 

repaired  in  this  country 
case,  a  shortage  of  ihe 
kits  and  limited  shop 
any  possibility  of  restorii 
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earned  of  a 
was  able  to 
railroad  cars 
existing 
was  re- 
$502,000  in 
the  cars  were 


^•hi(  li 


Ui  ider 
Che  nical 


but  I'm  still 

to   an   audience 

It  had  yet  to  see 

pirouette. 

she    continued, 

of  you  up  here 


fore  the  fourth  quarter  if  1975.  Most 
companies  were  quoting  1  }76  and  1977 
delivery  dates. 

TThe   company   finally 

Canadian  repair  shop  w. 

restore  and  deliver  all  the 
by   January    31,    1975 
tariffs,  however.  Allied  __. 
quired  to  pay  approximate  y 
U.S.  customs  duties  because! 
restored  in  Canada. 

All  concerned  recognize 
cipal  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
is  to  protect  domestic 
jobs  of  American  men  an( 
lied  Chemical  made  every 
?n  that  regard. 

As  a  result,  I  i 
February    19.    that    woulc 
8502,000    in    customs    _ 
Chemical.  That  bill  was 
Subcommittee  on  Trade 
Ways  and  Means  Committe » 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  on  Jun  i 
committee  favorably 
islation  to  the  full 
by  committee  approval  on 
days  ago,  June  24,  that  ...__. 
the  House  of  Representatives 

At  this  point,  it  appears 
no  objections  either  at  the 
•the  White  House.  HopefuUj 
tion  will  experience  the 
sledding    there   it   experieticed 
House  of  Representatives. 

Barring  the  unforeseen,  t  must  point 
to  this  bill  as  an  example  )f  quick  and 
effective  response  to  a  publi  c  need. 
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Mr.    Mcdonald    of    Ceorgia. 
Speaker,    the  Argentine 
have  broken  up  a 
ganization    with    links    in 
States  and  Europe.  The 
called    the    Revolutionai'y 
League,  is  affiliated  with  thi  i 
ternational.     a     worldwide 
movement.  The  Socialist 
is  tJie  affiliate  of  the 
tional  in  the  United  States 
the  SWP  has  complained,  in 
issue   of   its   new.spaper,   T  le 
about  my  earlier  exposure  qf 
tacts  with  foreisn  terrorist 
SIGNAL  RtcoRD,  February  18 
3687.' 

The  police  investigation  ar 
broke  up  this  terrorist  ring 
cember  1974,  with  a  raid  on 
people's     jail,     where     the 
terrorists  kept  kidnap  victim  > 
sive  investigation  revealed 
tion  of  this  organization 
kidnapings  and  other  ter 
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with  the  International.  The  PRT, 
through  its  armed  section  operating  un- 
der the  name  of  Revolutionary  Army  of 
the  People,  ERP,  carried  out  most  of  the 
terrorist  attacks  in  Argentina  during  the 
past  5  years. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  in  ransom 
money  have  been  paid  to  these  Argen- 
tine Trotskyite  Communists  by  major 
Lorpoi'ations  including  Exxoii  as  ran- 
som for  corporate  executives  kidnaped 
by  the  terrorists. 

In  early  1973.  the  PRT  ERP  bioke 
with  the  Fourth  Intern£^lional  durina:  a 
faction  fight. 

The  Red  Faction  of  this  movement  re- 
mained with  the  Fourth  International 
and  in  March  1974,  changed  its  name  to 
Revolutionary  Communist  League.  In  Au- 
gust 1972.  Mario  Roberto  Santucho,  the 
leader  of  the  ERP,  led  a  number  of  his 
members,  v.'ho  had  been  captured  during 
terrorist  operations,  in  a  prison  break 
from  a  military  prison  in  Argentina.  He 
fled  to  Chile  where  he  was  greeted  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Allende  regime.  He  subse- 
quently went  on  to  Cuba  where  he  again 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  offi- 
cials of  that  Communist  government. 

After  leaving  the  ERP.  the  Red  Faction 
decided  to  kidnap  Aaron  Bellinson.  an 
Argentinian  business  executive.  He  was 
kidnaped  on  May  23,  1973.  and  a  de- 
mand of  a  million  dollars  was  made  for 
his  release.  The  ransom  was  paid  and  he 
was  released  on  June  3,  1973.  Of  the  $1 
million  in  i-ansom,  $100,000  was  given 
by  the  Red  Faction  to  Livio  Maitan,  a 
leader  of  the  Fourth  International.  Half 
of  the  money  was  assigned  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Fourth  International  and  the 
other  half  was  presented  to  the  MIR,  the 
Communist  terrorist  movement  in  Chile. 

Maitan,  an  Italian,  is  in  charge  of  co- 
ordinating Trotskyite  terrorist  activities 
throughout  Latin  America.  He  received 
the  $100,000  frbm  Plavio  Koutzii  and 
Paulo  Antonio  Pai-angua,  who  are  lead- 
ers of  the  Red  Faction.  Iii  August  1973, 
shortly  after  receiving  the  ransom  pay- 
off money,  Livio  Maitan  entered  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  1973  conven- 
tion of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  where 
he  spoke  extensively  in  defense  of  ter- 
rorism as  a  useful  revolutionary  tactic 
now. 

The  leadership  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  opposes  terrorism  at  this  time, 
arguing  that  they  do  not  ha\'e  either  the 
manpower  or  the  facilities  to  carry  out 
such  operations.  They  do,  however, 
argue  that  terrorism  may  be  an  appro- 
Ijriate  tactic  in  the  future.  According  to 
Socialist  Workers  Party  official  Peter 
Camajo  in  a  secret  document  distributed 
only  to  members  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party— 

In  the  proce'.K  of  an  insurrection,  terrorist 
acts  may  be  advantageous  to  the  Workers 
movement.        «> 

But  he  says  that  such  acts  should  not 
be  isolated  from  the  mass  armed  struggle 
at  that  tim'^.  International  Internal 
Discussion  Bulletin,  June  1973,  page  11. 

About  10  percent  of  the  members  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  support  the 
in-oterrorist  majority  of  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational. They  have  been  organized 
into  a  group  called  the  Internationalist 
Tendency.  In  July  1974  most  of  the  In- 
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ternationalist  Tendency  were  expelled 
from  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  not 
because  they  advocated  terrorism,  but 
because  they  had  violated  some  of  the 
party's  organizational  principles. 

Some  of  the  proterrorists  remain  with- 
in the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  rest, 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Wil- 
liam Massey  and  John  Barzman,  have 
asked  for  reaffiliation  with  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  are  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  leadership  of  the  Fourth 
International.  Ernest  Mandel  and  Livio 
Maitan.  The  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
nationalist Tendency  is  Chicago,  111. 

In  Augast  1973,  Danial  Bensaid,  a 
French  official  of  the  Fomth  Interna- 
tional, arrived  in  Argentina,  met  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Red  Faction  and  in- 
vited them  to  send  six  delegates  to  the 
World  Congress  of  tlie  Fourth  Inteiiia- 
tional  to  take  place  in  Sweden  in  Febru- 
ary of  1974.  The  six  delegates  cho.sen 
were : 

Paulo  Antonio  Parangua — party  name 
Saul' — who  is  presently  under  arrest. 
He  was  the  leader  of  a  group  of  Brazil- 
ians assigned  to  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional in  1971-72  to  work  in  Argentina: 

Flavio  Koutzii — party  name  "Rene" — 
Brazilian,  now  under  arrest: 

Manuel  Rallis — party  name  "Beto" — 
now  mider  arrest: 

Maria  Regina  Pilla — party  name  "La 
Negra" — Brazilian,  now  under  arrest; 

Mai'io  Vencente  Rodriguez — party 
name  "Gallego" — killed  in  a  shootout 
with  the  police  in  December  1974;  and 

Klachko — party  name  "Pelado" — who 
now  heads  a  rival  terrorist  group  called 
the  Communist  League.  He  is  still  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  although  some  mem- 
bers of  his  group  are  In  custody. 

At  the  World  Congress  of  the  Fourth 
International.  Parangua  made  the  ma- 
jority report  on  Argentina  under  the 
party  name  "Saul  Lopez."  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  congress  who  discussed 
terrorism  in  Argentina  were  Rodriguez 
under  the  name  Gallego,"  Jack  Barnes 
the  national  chairman  on  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  under  the  party  name 
"Hans."  Klachko  under  the  party  name 
"Pelado,"  Livio  Maitan  under  the  party 
name  "Claudio,"  Rallis  under  the  party 
name  "Beto,"  Koutzii  under  the  party 
name  'Rene,"  and  Ernest  Mandel  the 
world  leader  of  the  Fourth  International 
under  the  party  name  "Walter."  All  sup- 
ported continuing  the  terror  in  Argen- 
tina exceiJt  Barnes. 

Massey  and  Barzman,  the  two  leaders 
of  the  Internationalist  Tendency,  also 
attended  the  World  Congress  of  the 
Fourth  International  where  they  col- 
laborated with  Maitan,  Mandel,  the  Ar- 
gentinian Red  fraction,  and  other  sup- 
porters of  "terrorism  now."  After  re- 
turning from  the  World  Congress  the 
Red  Faction  continued  the  kidnapings 
and  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  ai'e  no  laws  on  the 
books  which  prevent  foreign  terrorist 
leaders  such  as  Livio  Maitan  from  enter- 
ing the  United  Stales  and  meetiiig  with 
tlieir  American  supporters.  He  is  only 
one  of  many.  Our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
men from  Ohio  "Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  curb  teirori.sm  wliich 
includes  a  .section  which  would  bar  for^- 
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eign  terrorists  frojn  entry  into  this  coun- 
try. That  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  but  hearings  con- 
cerning it  have  not  been  announced. 
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THK  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1975 


Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  veto 
inessaee  to  Congiess,  President  Ford 
termed  the  Emergency  Middle-Income 
Housing  Act  of  1975  as  costly,  ineffective, 
and  inflationary.  I  regret  that  his  veto 
was  not  overridden  by  the  House  of 
Repi'esentatives. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  is  none  of  the 
thinas  he  alleges  and  it  wotild  have  done 
more  to  benefit  the  housing  industry'  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole  than  the  al- 
ternative program  the  President  has  now 
belatedly  proposed. 

The  vetoed  bill  was  designed  to  not 
only  stimulate  production  and  aid  home 
buyers,  but  it  was  also  a  jobs  bill  and 
from  all  previous  indications,  it  appears 
Mr.  Ford  does  not  want  to  support  any 
legislation  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

He  .stated  that  the  Govei-nment  is  al- 
ready ijroviding  "unpi'ecedented  support 
to  the  housing  industry."  and  there  "are 
"strong  indications  that  new  home  con- 
struction and  sales  are  responding  to 
these  actions. ' 

This,  of  course,  can  be  linked  to  the 
tax  credit  proAision  provided  by  the 
passage  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
and  the  increased  money  supply  in  the 
economy.  I  strongly  supported  this  bill 
and  am  pleased  at  the  positive  results 
the  tax  credit  provision  is  showing  in 
my  own  district  of  Utah. 

The  President,  along  with  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Secretary  Carla 
Hills,  has  proposed  an  alternative  pro- 
gram which  would  release  $2  billion  in 
Federal  funds  to  purchase  low-cost  mort- 
gages, request  Congress  to  approve  $7.75 
billion  in  new  mortgage  subsidy  money 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  he  has  now  said 
he  would  appro,  e  pending  legislation  de- 
signed to  guarantee  mortgages  of  jobless 
homeowners. 

In  examining  tlie  Piesidenfs  proposal. 
I  find  iXA  biggest  drawback  to  be  the 
discretionary  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
implemented  by  the  administration.  If 
Congress  does  approve  the  $7.75  billion 
i-equested,  would  that  money  be  used  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  this  administration 
is  now  holding  back  some  $2  billion  in 
similar  funds?  Ahso,  would  the  fimds  go 
to  any  type  of  public  housing  project 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  in  many 
U.S.  cities,  or  wOuld  it  remain  idle? 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  emergency 
middle-income  housing  bill  would  ha\e 
provided  for  a  1  -year  program  to  expire 
on  June  30,  1976.  for  assistance  toward 
the  purcha.se  of  an  estimated  400,000^ 
homes  to  both  one-  and  two-family 
dwellings  or  cooperative  housing  projects 
for    middle-income    home    buyers.    It 
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would  have  also  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  repayable  emergency 
moitgage  relief  payments  for  home- 
owners who  have  either  received  notice 
:r  foreclosure,  are  at  least  2  months 
behind  in  mortgage  payments,  or  those 
v.ho  are  imemployed,  or  underemployed 
and  are  not  able  to  make  pajments  on 
home  mortgages.  The  reduction  of  inter- 
est rates  would  have  also  provided  more 
opportunities  for  homeownersliip  and 
thereby  stimulate  housing  construction 
itself.  Obviously,  a  significant  factor  in 
this  legislation  would  have  been  the  cre- 
ation of  some  800,000  jobs  which  would 
have  at  least  made  a  dent  in  high  unem- 
ployment. 

This  administration,  however,  obvi- 
ously does  not  agree  that  Government 
assistance  Is  necessary  at  this  time  in 
the  private  sector.  Time  and  time  again, 
they  have  argued  that  this  type  of  legis- 
lation Is  Inflationary  and  stimulating 
business  and  Industry  is  not  warranted 
because  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  private 
enteiprise. 

What  has  been  ignored  each  time  the 
Congress  has  passed  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  help  business  and  industry  and 
the  President  has  vetoed  it,  is  that  these 
measures  are  Just  that— emergency 
measures.  And  to  term  this  particular 
bill,  and  others,  as  inflationary  also  dis- 
regards a  9.2-percent  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  the  amount  of  money  the 
Treasm-y  spends  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, food  stamps,  and  other  aids 
for  the  miemployed. 

The  vote  in  Congress  to  sustain  this 
veto  could  very  weU  prolong  the  reces- 
sion that  has  lasted  longer  than  any 
other  since  World  War  II. 

Historically,  an  upswing  in  the  houy- 
Hig  industry  has  been  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  an  end  to  recessions,  and 
even  though  housing  starts  for  the  month 
of  May  improved,  they  were  still  below 
the  level  for  starts  to  1972  and  are  the 
lowest  for  that  month  since  1946.  Also 
mortgage  defaults  are  at  a  postwar 
record  high. 

It  Is  disappointing  to  me  that  Congress 
was  imable  to  override  his  veto.  My  vote 
to  override  was  not  Intended  os  a  con- 
frontaUon  with  a  Republican  President 
but  rather  a  behef  that  the  Emergency 
Middle-Income  Housing  Act  was  a  posi- 
tive, decisive  action  to  help  the  housing 
industry  and  ultimately  the  entire 
economy. 
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POSITION  ON  ROLLCALL  VOTES 

HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  26.  1975 

Ml-.  JQNES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
during  the  last  several  weeks,  I  have  had 
to  miss  a  number  of  rollcall  votes  due  to 
minor  surgery  for  which  I  was  hospi- 
talized for  10  days  and  at  home  conva- 
lescing for  an  additional  week.  I  wish  to 
record  here  what  my  position  would  have 
been,  had  I  been  present  and  voting: 

RoUcall  248,  H.R.  5899.  a  motion  to 


recede  from  House  disa^r 
ate  amendment  107  to 
plemental  appropriatlois 
Rollcall  250,  a  motion 
tions  4  and  5  of  H.R. 

Rollcall  251,  a  motioi 
tionSof  H.R.  6219;  "no 
Rollcall  252,  a  motioi 

6219  to  appeal  pi 

ipcludedi^n  that  section 

Rollcall  254,  an  a 
title  II  of  H.R.  6219;  "no 
Rollcall  255,  a  motior 
6219  by  deleting  the  w 
tives"'  in  the  definition 
norities;  "no." 

Rollcall  258,  a  motion 
Presidential  veto  of  H.R 
gency  Employment 
of  1975;  "yes." 

Rollcall  260.  a  motion 
6219  to  exclude  from  t  le 
language  minority  grougs 
of  ethnic  origin  whose 
guage  is  English;  "no." 

Rollcall  261,  a  motion 
6219,  by  inserting  the  w 
lieu  of  "persons"  in 
triggering    conditions 
"yes." 

Rollcall  262.  a  motion 
C219,  to  extend  the 
fiuage   minority   groups 
whose  principal  langu?.j 
English;  "no." 

Rollcall  263,  a  motion 
6219.  to  extend  certain  i 
act  for  an  additional 
make  permanent  the  ba 
prerccjui-sites  to  voting 

Rolknll  263.  conferenc ; 
company  H.R.  4485,  the 
Housing  Act:  -yes." 

Rnllcall  266,  a  motion 
4035  by  striking  language 
tee  amendment  to  extend 
Allocation  Act  of  1973 
1975;  "no." 

Rollcall  267,  H.R.  4035 
congressional  review  of 
cisions  to  remove  _ 
pricing  controls  of 
"yes." 

Rollcall  268.  a  motion 
bill    (H.R.   4925>,   to 
Health  Service  Act  and 
revise  and  extend 
revenue  sharing,   and 
"no." 

Rollcall  270.  a  motion 
Senate  amendment  107 
amendjnent  to  H.R.  5899 

RolKall   271,   House 
"yes." 

Rollcall  273.  S.  818.  to 
payments  to  the  United  _ 
penses  of  peacekeeping  for 
die  East:  "yes." 
*     Rollcall  275,  a  motion 
Presidential  veto  on  H.R 
Mining  and  Reclamation 

Rollcall  276,  House 
provide  for  urgent  _. 
pria  tions  for  summer  „ . 
for  fiscal  year  ending 
"yes." 

Rollcall  277,  a  motion  to 
mittee  amendment  to  H 
strikes  the  provisions  for 
chases  and  sale  of  imp 


to  amend  H.R. 
procedures 
no." 
mei^dment  to  strike 


to  amend  H.R. 

"Alaskan  Na- 

)f  language  mi- 


to  override  the 

4481.  the  Emer- 

Apgropriations  Act 

to  amend  H.R. 

definition  of 

those  persons 

dominant  lan- 


to  amend  H.R. 

citizens"  in 

lar^uage  outlining 

ifider   the    act; 


to  amend  H.R. 

defnition  of  lan- 

to  all  persons 

?  is  other  than 


Juns  27,  1975 


•eement  to  Sen- 
the  second  sup- 
bill;  "yes." 
to  amend  sec- 

"no." 
to  amend  sec- 


there  after 


12, 


ta 


ta^es 
1)77; 
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to  amend  H.R. 
ovisions  of  the 

years  and  to 
against  certain 
res." 

report,  to  ac- 
Middle-Income 


to  amend  H.R. 

of  the  commit- 

the  Emergency 

unfl  December  31, 

to  provide  for 
flresidential  de- 
existing  allocations  and 
petroleum  products; 

tfc  recommit  the 

am(  nd  the  Public 

elated  laws  to 

progiims  of  health 

services; 


makes  that  program 

than  discretionary:  "no." 
Rollcall  278,  committee 
title  I  of  H.R.  6860;  "yes." 
Rollcall  279.  a  motion 
6860  by  striking  the  ii 
visions  of  the  act;  "no." 

Rollcall  281,  a  motion 
6860  to  increase  the 
lowed  for  1980  and 

Rollcall  282,  a  motion 
6860  by  striking  section 
censing;  and  part  IV, 
of  oil;  "no." 

Rollcall  283,  a  motion 
68G0  by  striking  the 
for  additional  gasoline  . 
per  gallon  after  April  1, 
Rollcall  284,  a  motion 
6860  by  striking  title  II;  "j 
Rollcall  288,  a  motion 
6860  by  imposing  per  car 
model  year  1977  on  fuel 
tomobiles;  "yes." 

Rollcall  289,  a  motion  . 
call  288  by  providing  auto 
standards  with  civil  pena 
compliance;  "yes." 

Rollcall  290,  a  motion  to 
rollcall  288  by  imposing 
standards;  "yes." 

Rollcall  291,  a  motion  t( 
6860  by  inserting  new  Ian 
I,  title  III,  the  automobile 
tax;  "yes." 

Rollcall  292,  a  motion  U 
6860,  to  phase  out  the 
cise  tax  on  radial  tires 
5  years;  "no." 

Rollcall  293,  a  motion  tc 
6860  by  removing  the  tax 
insulation;  "no." 

Rollcall  295,  a  motion  tc 
6860   by  increasing  the 
credit   for   installing    r 
heating  equipment;  "yes 

Rollcall  296,  a  motion  tc 
6860  by  reducing  the  funds 
the  energy  trust  funds;  "no. 
Rollcall  297,  a  motion  to 
6860  by  requiring  that  25 
fund  moneys  be  expenddd 
transit  and  commuter  profl  ts 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Sj 
Stang,     the     national     , 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  . 
recently  sent  a  telegram 
Ford.    In    this    telegram 
Stang   expressed   strong 
general    amnesty    for 
dodgers  and  deserters. 

I  agree  that  such  a  gran 
amnesty   would    be 
stated  in  the  telegram,  it  . 
tolerable  and  a  travesty  to 
of  those  who  served 
who  died  and  were  wounded 
ice   of   their   counti-y   and 
missing." 
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Following  Is  the  text  of  Commander 
Stang's  telegram  to  President  Ford, 
v.liich  appeared  In  the  Jmie  12  edition 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes — The  National 
Tribune: 

Telegram. 

1  have  been  reliably  informed  that  you 
ne  seriovisly  considering  granting  a  general 
;!nd  total  amnesty  to  those  who  deserted 
the  armed  forces  and  who  dodged  the  draft 
by  failing  to  report  for  induction  or  leaving 
■he  legal  juri.sdictlon  of  the  coiu-ts  by  mov- 
ing out  of  this  country.  I  am  further  in- 
fci-nicd  that'  Charles  Goodell  Is  urging  this 
u"Uoii  for  per.«,ons  in'  the  Vietnam  era. 

Should  you  be  persuaded  to  take  this 
vegrettflble  act — one  which  the  1 .8  million 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  527,000  members  of  our 
Ladies  Auxiliary  find  Intolerable  and  a  trav- 
esty to  the  memory  of  those  who  served 
honorably,  tho.se  who  died  and  were 
wounded  in  the  service  of  their  country  and 
those  still  missing — we  .strongly  urge  that 
your  amnesty  be  truly  for  all.  This  would 
include  those  who  deserted  and  evaded  the 
draft  during  the  Korean  War  for  whom  no 
.amnesty  was  considered.  It  would  also  in- 
clude those  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
received  discharges  other  than  lionorable 
from  the  military  services  and  prison  sen- 
tences from  civil  courts  during  other  wars. 
They  have  lived  with  their  "bad  paper"  for 
many  years  and  al.so  should  be  forgiven. 

The  V.F.W.  believes  that  all  should  be 
treated  equally  under  the  law.  We  disagree 
with  yotu:  clemency  program.  We  disagree 
with  your  proposed  plan  to  grant  general 
amnesty.  But.  if  you  persii>t.  do  not  stop 
with  Jtist  one  segment  of  the  population. 
Clear  the  prisons.  Clear  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  lived  with  their  ptinisbment.  Clear 
the  names  of  dead  deserters  so  that  families 
wiU  not  be  shamed.  Let  It  be  said  that  in 
the  future  a  man  can  choose  hts  war.  Then 
try  to  defend  this  glorious  nation! 


GO VLRNIvIENT AL    OVERR  EGUL.\  - 
TION 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
sees  and  hears  about  examples  of  big 
Government  getting  out  of  control.  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  the  June  Issue  of 
Nation's  Business  magazuie  which  pro- 
vides an  overall  perspective  of  the  grow- 
ing problem. 

In  the  interests  of  conserving  time  and 
.space,  here  is  a  condensation  of  thct 
article: 

Where    Overreculai-ion    Can   Lead 

Wa.shingtou,  warns  Dr.  Murray  L.  Welden- 
batim,  a  former  government  official  himself, 
is  snatching  much  of  the  vital  decision-mak- 
ing and  handing  it  over  to  a  growing  federal 
bureaucracy. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum,  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist and  author,  is  an  expert  on  government 
and  its  impact  on  the  economy. 

In  this  interview  with  Nation's  Business, 
lie  says  there  has  been  not  merely  a  loss  of 
managerial  freedom,  but  an  enormous  cost 
lo  the  public.  Unless  the  nation  changes 
i-ourse,  he  adds,  our  economic  system  is 
threatened  with  stagnation  and  continuous 
iiigh  Inflation. 

Dr.  Weldenbaimi  Ls  Director  of  the  Center 
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for  the  Study  of  American  Business,  estab- 
lished at  Washington  University.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  last  January  with  a  grant  from  the  John 
Oliu  Foundation. 

He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Economic  Policy  during  1969-71  and 
served  earlier  as  a  tiscal  ecouoinist  in  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

From  1958  to  1963,  he  was  the  Corporate 
Economist  at  the  Boeing  Co.  and  is  now  a 
ron.sultiiif?  eco))omist  to  Malllnckrodt,  Inc< 
unci  the  First  National  Bank  In  St.  Louis. 

Ii  bu.iii'i's'i  in  the  United  Stales  jucing  a 
I'li-t'ai  it  nrrtT  ja-'i'd  iH'jor"? 

Ws.  I'liN  co\i;i'*y  ts  goin]»t  lorougit  a 
^eroDrt  niaiiaiJUTinl  revohittoji.  Tlie  first  oc- 
oui-red  msiix  years  .igo,  w'',h  the  divorce  of 
iTiporH'e  ownei'aliiji  fr>wn  niHiiagemcnv. 
ri..it  re'. oUitifj:;  in-.oivcd  the  riae  of  profes- 
.^i'di.il  nii4naj;er.«,  as  distinct  from  owners. 

Thi.-.  new  rc\<)luiion  is  far  more  .subtle.  It 
involves  ilie  .siii.'t  Oj."  deciolon-making  from 
ma;>';<rc.s,  v.h.)  represent  the  share  holders, 
to  a  cadre  of  government  otllcials,  govern- 
utent  inspecors,  government  regulators. 

iiicreaiinglr,  the  power  to  make  business 
dei'i-.ion.s  is  being  taken  away  from  manage- 
nM'ur  and  a.->sumed  by  government. 

In  what  areas  do  their  decisions  ajfert 
)  lariagchicni? 

How  you  hire  people,  what  products  yo.i 
)iir.ke,  how  you  go  about  making  them,  per- 
>r>nnel  practices,  production  'methods,  mar- 
keting, financing.  There  isn't  much,  in  terms 
of  Company  decision-making,  that  Isn't 
(^losely  controlled  or  Influenced  by  one  or 
moie  federal  agencies.  And  sometimes  the 
CO--H  rcl  of  one  agency  conflicts  with  the  con- 
tr- 1  of  anotber. 

The  increase  in  the  coi^t  of  producing  con- 
sumer goods  is  the  ultimate  burden  imposed 
by  government  regulation  of  business. 

So  this  is  part  of  the  revolution  you  men- 
'ioned.  What  are  some  of  the  ot/ieV  rual 
hii.iiness  areas  it  affects? 

It  is  mn;t  apparent,  perliaps,  in  industries 
like  transportation,  where  literally  you  can't 
go  into  business  until  government  gives  its 
f.ppro'.iil.  Ton  can't  even  get  started,  unless 
ifoverpsnent  gives  you  the  go-ahead. 

Tirat  applies  to  communications — ^radio. 
tf'levlsion,  cable  TV.  mircowave  transmis- 
sion— as  well  as  trucking,  tar  example.  ■, 

Vnt  it  goes  heyond  that,  doesn't  it? 

Yes.  Obviously,  you  can't  btilld  a  factory 
if  It  violates  the  stcmdards  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Tou  have  to  make 
sure,  of  course,  that  in  cleaning  up  air  pol- 
lution you  don't  generate  water  pollution. 

liet  me  give  you  another  example. 

Federal  food  standards  require  meat-pack- 
ing plants  to  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 
Surfaces  that  are  easiest  to  clean  are  usually 
tile  or  stainless  steel. 

But  tile  and  stainless  steel  are  highly  re- 
flective of  noise  and  don't  always  meet  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Kealth  Administra- 
tion standards. 

More  is  involved  than  the  environment 
and  health,  isn't  it? 

Let's  take  the  personnel  department.  It's 
qnlte  clear  that  before  you  can  hire  anyone, 
J  ci:i  have  to  make  sure  you  follow  the  rules 
<jf  the  Eqtml  Emplojinent  Opportunity  Oom- 
rr.i?.slon. 

Certainly,  once  people  are  hired,  you  have 
to  meet  the  requirement.s  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law. 

If  you  have  laiided  a  federal  contract,  you 
ha,'e  to  file  an  affirmative  action  program. 
Also,  yott  will  have  to  make  sure  you  comply 
with  tlie  DavLs-Bacon  Act  or  the  Walsh - 
Healy  Act. 

In  all  cases,  yott  must  make  sure  you  don't 
violate  the  rules  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  And  sometimes 
those  rules  get  In  the  way  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

For  example,  both  OSHA  and  EEOC  have 
jurisdiction  over  toUet^.  OSHA   once  said 
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wo.nifii  need  special  lounge  facilities  as  part 
of  their  re.^t  rooms.  But.  EEOC  says,  wel!,  i. 
you  provide  lounges  for  women,  you  have  'o 
provide  them  for  men  also. 

Regulation,  like  Justice,  must  be  bliiid 

What  if  you  clear  liurdles  like  these? 

Along  conies  the  Consiuner  Product  Saiev. 
Commiooion.  It  has  the  power  to  ban  yoiT 
product  in  the  marketplace.  In  the  com- 
mission's eyes,  you  are  guilty  until  provt:i 
iniiitcen:. 

The  coinmi-^tion  puts  out  a  list  of  bai:ned 
produc'.-.  Buo  it  warns  that,  even  if  you. 
aren't  on  the  list,  you  should  consider  joor 
product.s  banned  unless  you  can  prove  the;, 
meet  the  comniissioii's  stsindards.  Tliaf.v 
what  I  mean  by  guilty  until  proven  Inncccm 

Wlitu  you  '.ocli  at  the  power  of  the  Co;.- 
.-^iiincr  P.o'i':il  Safely  Conuiu.-,~ion,  it  U  re;tl)'. 
b.-arv. 

Tiic  co:!lnl:^oio^.  put  t'.-.e  M.u!i»a  Toy  Co., 
a  small  firm  in  Wisconsin,  out  of  the  t<^y 
bvi.-iiicss  by  inadvertently  pu-.ting  it.s  p:  >d- 
nct:iou  tl.e  banned  list. 

Liitcr.  the  commission  rccogu-zcd  i'^.  f.r  •  , 
but  it  was  too  late. 

As  it  turns  out,  this  company  was  an  e:i:- 
pioyer  of  handicapped  people  in  the  littit 
town  uh?re  it  is  located.  So  we  arc  talk);':;; 
abouo  a  socially  responsible  business. 

By  forcing  it  to  lay  off  employees,  th^ 
coniniis,.s!on  not  only  added  to  unemploy- 
nient,  but  hurt  a  group  of  people  who  fine; 
it  esppc tally  hard,  to  get  Jobs — the  hanc!i- 
rapped. 

Isn't  it  ra'-r  for  Waxhlngion  to  put  a  con--' 
puny  out  of  biisinns  and  people  o':i  of  wo-l  ' 

Not  at  all. 

For  example,  abottt  350  foundries  in  thi-. 
country  have  closed  In  the  past  three  yeais 
because  t!>ey  couldn't  meet  EPA  or  OSH.A 
requireme'at:^.  Ba.slcally,  these  were  .smBllt: 
fotmdrie.s. 

.^s  a  result,  tiie  larger  foundries  are  worV- 
ln<^  to  capacity.  They're  so  busy  that  tht  ^ 
can't  take  on  a  lot  of  military  work,  luct-id- 
ing  castings  for  otir  big  M-60  tank. 

Now,  we  have  a  shortage  of  tank  caatlng- 
It  is  so  serious  that  the  army  has  been  in- 
vestigating tank  casting  facilities  In  Britain 
and  West  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  of  cour.-.,e,  -anemplo2~niei)t  hoit^ 
continues  to  rl.se. 

Why  aren't  Amcrk-ou.'^  aicare  of  vTiu'  ' 
happening? 

The  change  Isn't  visible  or  draJJiaiic- 
enough,  except  to  the  businessman  under 
the  gi.in. 

The  consumer  Is  paying  for  the  ne?: 
managerial  revolution  in  a  number  of  way.-:. 
One  is  his  tax  bill.  It  costs  him  $4  bllilon 
a  year  to  support  all  the  federal  regulatorv 
agencies  that  ride  herd  on  business. 

But  that's  only  the  tip  of  the  leei)ern' 
The  real  cost  to  the  consiuner  is  indirect,  bir 
much  larger. 

We  are  now  deeply  concerned  nbour  oi:r 
economy's  lack  of  increase  In  productivity 
It  Is  crystal-clear  to  me  thai  much  of  our 
potential  growth  in  productivity  Js  eaten  v;-> 
by  the  proliferation  of  government  controls. 

Government  regtilation  imposes  a  lot  oi 
burderiS  on  business,  like  mountains  »i 
paperwork,  that  decrease  productivity. 

But  I  guess  what  worries  me  most  Is  what 
happens  to  an  industry  Vkhen  it  really  be- 
comes controlled  by  government,  as  some  aro 

Look  at  the  cost  overrims,  for  instance,  ;.i 
so  many  Defense  Departmo.u  project-s.  .KW:>. 
look  at  the  time  delays. 

We  think  of  utilities  as  our  most  tightly 
regtUated  industry.  But  they  area  t  regulated 
anything  like  the  defense  industry. 

Look  at  the  regulations  issued  by  state 
utility  commissions,  and  you  are  taJkin^ 
literally,  about  volumes. 

A  smart  bureaucrat  knows  how  to  say  n<". 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment during  the  course  of  my  career,  and 
I  know  that  the  safest  thing  to  say  is  ';•■ 
Tliat  ^  ay,  you  won't  get  In+o  trouble. 
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Don't  sticK  your  neck  onf. 

Well,  that  runs  counter  to  what  happens  in 
pru^te  industry.  wber«  you  are  sticking 
.'•our  neck  out  all  the  time.  When  vou  bring 
oiii  a  new  product,  you  stick  your  "neck  out. 
Wii-eii  you  introduce  a  new  production  proc- 
ess. yoM  .slick  your  neck  out. 

Vou  -inettn   government    w/«7,cv    ti>r   (leri- 

-More  .md  n.ore  evtr.r  dnv-pnd  lun  olwavs 
wise'y. 

Look  at  the  h\uoinobile  iiid'i<;.rv  aiifl  ratit- 
lyt  ic  converters. 

Bi^  Brother,  or  Big  Mother,  however  vou 
prefer  to  think  of  Washington,  got  the  auto 
indiLstry  to  put  in  the  converters.  Now  Big 
Mother  finds  that  she  may  have  been  bast  v. 
'I he  catalytic  converters  mav  cau.'e  vor.'ie 
P<>ll<'tion  than  they  climitiaie. 

ant  me  point  is  tI>,Tt  the  ueoision  v  as 
siiificd  from  b»i3iiies.s  to  ^joveinmctu.  Tiie 
irony  of  it.  Think  of  the  i.utcrv  if  Detroit, 
o'l  its  own.  bad  gone  ahead  aiirt  in.xJaUert 
c!.  tilytlc  converters  without  a  full  environ - 
mental  impact  statement. 

Well,  the  agency  in  charge  of  tliese  en- 
vironmental Impact  stHtement.s.  FPA.  ap- 
parer.ily  went  ahead  Cn •  converrer.s  without 
chfckiug  the  full  Impact  on  th«  environ- 
ment. 

Tliafs  part  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
government.  Business  can  be  forced  by  gov- 
ernment to  follow  rules  and  regulations.  But 
the  government  itself  is  free  to  ignore  them. 

Ih^sn't  that  apply  to  the  Comiimer  ProtU 
utt  Safety  Cojnmission,  too? 

Yes,  In  a  way.  Last  fall,  il  bought  80.000 
toy-safety  buttons  to  be  worn  on  ihe  lapel. 
Ibe  idea  was  to  encourage  people  to  be 
safety-minded  about  toys. 

WeU.  it  turned  out  that  ti.ey  used  lead 
paint  on  the  buttons.  Tliere  was  a  danger  of 
lead  poisoning  if  they  were  licked  bv  chil- 
dren. So  the  commi-s^ion  hHd  to  ban  it-^  own 
buttons. 

It  sounds  i'uuny. 

But  think  about  the  taxpayers  wlut  had 
to  foot  the  bill  for  producing  80.000  usele.xs 
buttons. 

%     Isn't  that  0  tlrop  in  Ihe  bucket  for  Uncle 
Sini? 

There  are  so  many  drops  that  even  thsi 
b»cket  is  overflowing. 

Each  agency  is  preoccupied  with  its  own 
narrow  interests  and  isn't  concerned  with 
what's  happening  to  the  company,  an  in- 
dti&try,  or  even  to  society  as  a  whole. 

EPA  and  the  fire  antrf  offer  a  good  case 
history.  EPA  has  told  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment it  Is  Imposing  severe  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  pesticides  to  kill  fire  ants.  The 
department  had  a  major  program  under 
way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  the  department 
says  EPA'8  ruling  makes  It  Impossible  to 
carry  out  its  eradication  program. 

So  the  department  thinks  fire  ant.s  may 
spread  over  a  third  of  the  United  States— 
as  far  north  as  Philadelphia. 

Fire  ants  may  not  harm  the  environment 
as  much  as  EPA  thinks  pesticides  harm  it. 
But  their  bite  is  not  only  painful  but  can 
even  cause  death. 

All  EPA  cares  about  is  the  environment. 
Apparently,  the  fact  that  these  ants  can  kill 
you  and  me  isn't  EPA's  problem. 

Do  you  think  public  opinion  will  change? 

1  think  so.  I  am  an  optimist.  But  a  pa- 
tient optimist. 

To  me,  Ck>ngre8ss  decision  to  reverse  the 
federal  regulators  on  the  interlock,  seat-belt 
sy.stem  this  year  was  encouraging.  It's  an 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  the 
public  gets  aroused. 

Congress  got  the  picture  pretty  fast  It 
threw  the  Interlock  out  the  window. 

But  only,  of  course,  after  the  auto  Indus- 
try had  spent  millions  to  perfect  and  Install 
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A^strowi  in  the  nind  theJ^ 
Yes,  I  think  so.  Congress  t 
air  b(»gs  at  the  same  time 

I  think  this  is  a  message  „. 
so  much  in  favor  of  regulatl  >n 
to  heart. 

Wlieu  tl»e  pendnliun  swingi 
a    vengeance. 

If  .so.  you'll  s«»e   the  end 
vcell  as  the  bad. 

.So  not  ttU  rrpiiln'io)!  ?.«  iyn  ' 
No.  tJiUe.'is  you  are  an  anai  ; 
beHe"e  that  goverinnent  shot; 
for  society.    Jhe  quesrion   is 
rules  and  how  many. 

Economics  has  an  aiisv.er  f 
carry  regulafioi!  to  tlie  point 
beneiirs  barply  .-v<-eed    tip  adrttd 
V  l)pve  you  stop. 

Overreaulatidii    is   ulierp    tl 
extvcd  the  added  beneiius 

Can  yon  giie  an  e.aitii/j!i-  i 
for  a  fforrrnmi-nt  r^-inihiior.' 
Take  OSHA.  It  has  a  basic 
sating  lethal  ha>'Hids.  That's 
set.  it  up.  But  it  shonlrt  not 
qnesrions  like  ihesp: 
Ho'.v  h'w.  is  a  hole? 
WliHt  color  to  paint  a  door'.' 
What  is  a  ladder.' 
That's  the  kind  of  n<>n<;en 
be  eliminated. 
Are  more  reg,i!ulio»s  incii 
In  the  short  run.  I  am 
for  more. 

I  have  looked  at  the  prnpos 
tlon  In  CouKrch.i— and  I'm  a 
the  next  year,  busines  must 
another  rotmd  oi  ledeial  siiai 

In  fact,  at  least  23  „„.., 
Hou.se  literally  believe  you  s 
get   Wa.shington's   permission 
buslne.ss.  They  introduced  HJl 
ary.  It  would  require  a  two-\  „ 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  Lab 
move  a  business — if  that 
15  percent  of  the  employees  „ 
What  can  businessmen  do 
like  th  is  trend? 

Support  something  hlte  the 

Glenn  Beall,  Jr..  of  Maryland 

It  would  require  each  "new  , 

those  that  regttlate  business,  ti 

tasj. 

That  would  alert  us  to  the 
as  the  promised  benefits — of  ^ 
proposal  put  before  Congress 

That's  progress — a  cost-benefet 
we  could  limit  new  regulations 

whose  benefit  to  society  

there'd  be  a  lot  fewer  of  them 
Anything  else? 
Take  a  leaf  from  the  ... 
They  pushed  through  a  rule 
do  anything,  anywhere,  you  mtst 
what  impact  this  will  have 
ment. 
I  would  like  to   mm  that 
Id  like  to  see  legislation  wh|ch 
before  EPA  or  any  other 
anything,  it  must  file  a  statem^it 
what  this  will  do  to  the 
nomic  Impact  statement 
Cow  businens  look  for  aUics 
Well,   the  thing  that  amaze 
liberals,  who  attack  the  „ 
infringes   on   civil   liberties 
couldn't  care   less   when   it 
thing  to  businessmen. 

You  know  of  the  outcry 
searches  for  narcotics. 

Well,  OSHA  inspectors  all 
power.  They  can  come  into 
out  warning  anytime  they  ^.^ 
Liberals  should  wake  up  to 
there  Isn't  a  sharp  cleavage 
liberties  In  the  personal  sphere 
erties  in  the  business  sphere. 
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Spet  ker 


detlt 


mo  int 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  June  26. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr 
IJaf^  week  I  have  received  s 
of  mail  from  concerned  cit 
the  country  in  response  to 
which    appeared   in   Parade 
May    18.    IQIH.   regarding   a 
about  every  per.son's  right  to 
-is  a  concept  that  H.R.  50  is 
mitted  to  guaranteeing  and 
very  .strongly  needs  to  be 
im^iiHtely.   With   .skyrocketii 
unemployment  and  vast  a 
met  <1omestic  need.s.  it  is  hig 
we   feouyht   to  provide  every 
citi/en  vvitli  a  .iob  as  a  basic  r 

ing  so  we  would  hopefully 

of  the  individual  pliysical  ant 
as    well    as   social,   strains 
caused  by  the  lack  of  meaning 
Jnent. 

Tlie  letters  which  I  have  r. 
Hheliuingly  express  the  desir. 
sity^lor  meaningful   employ 
means  for  providing  dignity,  _ 
and  purpose  to  all  Americam 
to  work.  These  letters  reflect 
just  the  concern  of  a  few  Ame  . 
the  present  economic  situatioji 
indications  that  we  as  a 

quickly  work  for  the 

employment.  I.  therefore, 
in  the  Record  at  this  time,  ._, 
of  these  letters  for  the  infor 
peni.s;i.l  of  tiae  Members: 

Newpoht  Nfv 
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Rup.  Atxr.i  .sTLs  Hawkins, 
House  of  Rf present utives, 
\Vu!hinyton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins: 
much  interest  the  article  In  Pa 
zine  on  yotu:  "right  to  a  Job 
this  is  the  most  crucial  and  wc 
in  the  nation  today.  Although 
to  be  little  hope  of  the  bill  \. 
near  future,  bringing  this  matte  r 
attention  will  be  of  great  value 

The  position  of  the  opponents 
that  "some  rate  of  Joblessness  1 
Americans  pay  for  the  benefits 
enterprise  system"  is  partlcularl 
It  amounts  to  an  admission  t] 
enterprise  system   as   presently 
cannot  supply   this  basic  need, 
priate   respon  ,e   to  this   would 
its  own  criterion,  il  the  free 
tein    cannot    supply    a    quality 
terms  oI  human  values,  it  does 
to  and  should   not  survive 
'.vl.at  is  happening  in  the  world 

You  have  my  support  and  best 
your  program. 

Sincerely. 

JA.^r£s  J 
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Congressman  Augustus  Hav/kins 
House  of  Representatives. 
Capitol  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hawkins:  t  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  concept  be  liUid  vour 
Bill  to  guarantee  every  citizen  tie  right  to 
a  Job. 
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Vour  definition  of  "full  employment"  Is  ou 
especially  important  abpect  of  the  Bill,  and 
one  that  I  whole-heartedly  support. 

As  a  recent  candidate  to  the  State  Senate, 
one  of  my  major  concerns  was  the  need  for 
useful  and  rewarding  jobs. 

I  feel  that  the  time  is  riglit  for  a  Bill  such 
as  yours  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  send  me  any  available  information  on 
Uiis  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

I  anxiously  await  your  reply. 

Good  Luck  with  this  woiili while  ei^- 
dc.jvor!! 

Sincerely, 

Rev,  "h.  W.  Haai.lion,  M.S.W., 

Ejecutive  Direcliir. 

Washin(;ton,  D.C  . 

May  20, 1975. 

Dfsk  C'unchessman  Hawkins:  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  an  article  In  the  "Pa- 
rade" Stmday  newspaper  magazine,  written 
by  Derek  Norcross,  "Should  you  have  a  right 
to  a  lob".  In  most  states  over  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  state  legislation  on 
various  Right  to  work  lav.-s.  But  the  greatest 
power  in  the  U.S.  today,  greater  than  both 
political  parties,  is  organized  labor,  unfor- 
tunately, the  greatest  detriment  to  the  In- 
dlvldtial  laborer,  but  a  deity  to  the  Individual 
union,  whose  control  over  the  individual 
member,  by  force  or  propagarda,  is  stronger 
than  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  it's 
people. 

Since  the  documented  contributions  to 
rongressmeu  in  one  year,  according  to  APL-  . 
CIO  and  COPE  documents,  amounts  to 
100,000,000— one  hundred  million— how  Is  It 
possible  to  get  any  kind  of  legislation  thru 
congress  that  is  not  for  a  tiniou  but  for 
all  of  our  working  men.  Union  workers  are 
prohibited  from  the  truth,  and  really  vote 
against  their  best  Interests.  Strikes  disrupt 
oiu:  whole  economy  and  If  the  truth  were 
known,  o<mld  paralyze  otir  national  security 
and  will  when  the  proper  time  comes.  The 
Union  bosses,  however,  tell  the  workers  that 
they  must  strike  now,  even  with  our  sick 
economy,  "TO  CATCH  UP".  In  fact  union 
workers  are  away  ahead,  while  unemployment 
keeps  Increasing.  In  1947  the  cost  of  living 
index  (CPI)  was  120Si  lower  than  it  is  today. 
It  has  climbed  120?;,  while  wages  have 
climbed  238%  I 

I  agree  with  you  and  .some  of  the  other 
objective  thinkers,  but  with  the  power  of 
organized  labor,  the  power  of  Industry, 
neither  controlled  by  congress,  (representing 
the  people,)  we  haven't  got  a  chance. 

We  can  still  vote  for  our  representative 
but  the  millions  of  dollars  they  get  from  labor 
and  Industry  controls  their  votes  once  they 
pet  In  office. 

Respectf  ttlly  yours. 

W.  I>.  .^NDIHSON. 

Ni^WBUpypoRT,  Maine. 

May  20.197a. 
Representative  ArcusTus  Hawkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
VTashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sih:  I  read  with  great  Interest  about 
your  proposed  legislation  giving  every  Amer- 
ican the  right  to  a  job.  I  am  tolallv  In  sup- 
port of  this  idea. 

I  am  Included  in  tlio  nuniber  of  those 
people  who  have  only  been  able  to  find  half- 
time  Jobs.  Fortunately,  the  Job  I  have  Is  just 
enough  to  keep  a  single  person  going,  but 
111  never  get  ahead  this  way.  I  have  been 
(xld-J0bbing  now  for  two  years. 

Having  been  a  worker  with  young  people 
and  deprived  people  all  of  my  life  I  know 
that  unemployment  is  Just  about  the  most 
demoralizing  personal  force  there  is. 

Please  keep  fighting  for  your  Idea.  I  v.  ill 
V  lite  my  Congressmen  to  support  It  also. 
Tor.rs  very  truly, 

Patricia  E  Ccmtbh. 


M.^T  IR.   1575, 
Represeuiauve  -\bi.v.>sivis  Hawkins. 
House  Office  Building.  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hawkins:  I  have  just  read  the 
article  in  the  May  18  Lssue  of  Parade  Maga- 
zine concerning  your  "Full  Employment  and 
Xaiional  Purposes  Budget".  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  long  needed  and  excellent  piece  of 
iegislation  that  would  do  much  to  solve  many 
of  otir  national  problenus. 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience  that 
many  persons  with  mental  problems  and 
other  forms  of  handicaps  des])erately  need 
mearungful  work  in  order  to  maintain  (or 
develop)  a  sense  of  self-esteem  and  dlg.iity. 
Such  a  law  a.5  you  propose  should  make  galn- 
:  111  employment  a^-ailable  to  alt  persons  in 
■!-,ir  society  wiio  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

1  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  you  raight 
i;oanter  jour  opponents  belief  that  "some 
Joblessness  Is  the  price  Americans  must  pay 
for  the  benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  system" 
oy  correcting  their  language.  We  do  not  have 
u  'tree''  enterprise  system  as  nothing  ever 
jias  been,  or  will  be.  "free".  Your  bill  really 
sti-engthens  American  values  by  providing  a 
HUMAN  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM  In  which 
every  person  can  participate  throupli  work 
and  responsibility — which  is  exactly  what  our 
country  needs. 

If  I  can  help  you  advance  your  bill  In  any 
way  I  would  like  to  do  so;  please  let  me  ktiow 
•Ail at  I  can  do  to  help  you. 
.Sincerely. 

BOBERT    E.    VaLITI. 

Mat  19,  1975. 
Re  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employment 

Act. 
Representative  AicfSTus  Hawkiks, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  H.\WKn.-s:  I  liiink  writing  letters 
does  no  good,  but  I'm  not  passing  up  this 
chance. 

I  believe  your  bill  Is  a  brave  and  virtuous 
steg  on  your  part  and  those  of  your  col- 
leagues, £.1.,  the  big  corporations  might  frown 
on  your  plan,  and  not  only  that. 

Unemployment  Is  a  disgrace,   to  put  It 
mildly,  and  I'm  afraid  we  tend  to  accept  the 
VLxon-type"  way  of  tbliiklng  even  now. 
Yours  truly, 

Neil  Fercl^son, 

Mat  21.  1975. 
Bepreseuiatlve  Don  Young, 
Congressman  from  Alaska, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Yottnc:  I  Just  read  about  the 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Fair  Employment  Act 
Introduced  by  Sep.  Augustus  Hawkins 
(Calif.).  I  must  support  Its  concept.  One  of 
the  greatest  problems  our  nation  faces  is  the 
loss  of  Incentive  to  work.  Yet  most  govern- 
ment programs  designed  to  aid  those  in  need 
acttially  decrease  the  Incentive  to  work.  My 
medical  practice  Is  full  of  people  suffering 
from  loss  of  Interest  In  Ufe,  usually  partly 
due  to  a  lack  of  opportimlty  and  Incentive 
to  engage  in  productive  work  effort. 

Plea.se  look  into  and  .mpport  this  bill. 

Thank  you. 
.Sincerelv. 

r.  S.  Rosi 

Mil  ANO.    IeT.. 

Mail  19  197.-,. 
Ho!i    Auot 'I's  Hawkins. 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DE.An  Mr.  Hawkins:  I  read  abovit  jour 
bill  for  Equal  Opportunity  and  Pull  Employ- 
ment in  the  Parade  magazine.  I  am  very 
mucli  In  favor  of  such  a  law. 

The  unemployed  people  both  male  and  fe- 
male need  to  be  at  work.  Every  able  bodied 
man    and    woman   drawing   unemployment 


f'heck.-.  and  tiiose  on  welfare  who  are  able  t-^ 
work  Ages  lC-62  shotild  earn  their  checks  by 
working  at  a  government  Job,  state  or  federal . 
This  laying  around  and  getting  something  for 
nothing  will  not  cut  the  Ice  for  me.  These 
people  drain  valuable  tax  dollars  each  year. 
Many  of  us  are  tired  of  putting  the  bill  for 
loafer.-;. 

The  WPA  program  on  a  large  vaJe  i<  '•:'< 
of  the  best  solutions  I  know.  ' 
Respectfully. 

GroRCE  W.  Laktrip 

P.S  1  rertl:/e  *e  as  workers  pay  into  tn.- 
employinent  and  are  entJtled  to  It  for  6 
moiiti-.i  in  most  «;tates. 

DEr^-^Y  Line,  Vr . 

May  21,  107;. 
Reprc^Liitaiive  .Acg'jstu.s  Hawkins, 
Hou:.n  of  Heprrsentativef!, 
Wa.'shingtoii.  DC. 

Dear  Sib;  I  am  writing  to  expre^.s  whoie- 
hearced  support  oi  your  proposed  Equal  Op- 
portunity and  PtiU  Employment  Act.  For 
years  1  have  wondertd  when  si;ch  a  sen.^ible 
piece  oi"  legisiaiion  would  be  put  forth.  Not; 
only  does  your  bill  provide  for  substantia: 
decrea.se3  in  public  expenditures  of  welfare 
and  unemployment,  not  only  does  it  provide 
Jobs  in  such  vitally  important  areas  as  ecol- 
ogy and  education,  but  most  importantly  of 
all  It  provides  dignity  and  a  purpose,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity,  to  all  Americana  who  wish 
to  work.  I  can't  say  enough  in  praise  of  this 
bill.  Anything  I  can  do  to  help  Its  passage, 
I  will  try  on  the  local  level.  Thank  you  for 
this  piece  of  legislation 
Sincerely, 

C.AKOLE  Blshoi' 


A    NEW   VISION  OP   NATUR.ML 
RESOURCES 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGIN  LA 

l.N  IHK  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  international  organization  known 
as  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  held  Its  fifth 
meeting  of  Science  Ministers  In  Paris. 
France,  this  week.  The  24  OECD-member 
nations  includes  all  the  market  economy 
nations  of  Western  Europe  plus  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  newspaper.  Fi- 
nancial Times,  stated  that  the  minister^ 
at  the  meetingf  represented  "four-flfths 
of  the  v.orld".s  .scientific  research"  capa- 
bility. 

The  tlienie  of  the  meeting  was  "Science 
and  Teclinology  in  the  Management  of 
Complex  Problems,"  and  the  discussions 
covered  a  wide  range  of  the  d^illtatlng 
factors  complicating  our  lives  today. 

Tlie  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by 
Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever.  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  Sci- 
ence Adviser  to  the  President,  and  OECD 
Ambassador  William  Turner.  Congres- 
bioual  advisers  to  the  delegation  and  pai'- 
ticipant.s  in  the  deliberations  were  Con- 
gi-es-smen  Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio 
and  Thomas  N.  Downikg  of  Vii-ginia. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  tlie  confer- 
ence was  an  outstanding  siJeech  delivered 
by  Dr.  Stever  on  the  topic,  "A  New  Vision 
of  Natural  Resources."  I  think  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congi'r.s.s  wfU  find  h:- 
thoughts  inteiestinsr. 
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A  New  Vision  of  Natural  Resouj«oe!» 
(Remarks  of  H.  Ouyford  Stever) 
1  would  like  to  speak  to  the  practical  need 
to   strengthen  cooperation  among  member 
'f.untries  so  that  we  can  all  utilize  science 
H.id  lechnology  to  manage  better  the  complex 
s-siem  ot  natural  resources. 
The  past  decade  has  been  one  of  successive 
ri.-fs  a!>60ciat«d  with  resource  availability. 
-     iiieir  prices  and  their  use.  Each  has  been 
K'ued  in  isolaUon,  beginning  with  the  en- 
vironmental  crisis  of  the   1960s,  and  con- 
tinuing with  repeated  food  crises,  the  energy 
cri.^iji  and  materials  shortages. 

The  energy  crisis,  as  emphasi?ed  by  Secre- 
lary  of  State  Kissinger  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
OECD  Ministerial  Council  here  last  month, 
lielghtened  pur  awareness  of  the  global  inter- 
dependence of  both  resource  systems  and 
political  entities.  So.  too,  have  the  worldwide 
recession,  unprecedented  inflatiou.  and  in- 
creased pressures  from  poorer  nations  for 
more  participation  in  the  international  sys- 
tem. We  now  recognize  the  importance  for 
policy  development  and  management  of 
achieving  a  better  understanding  of  the  in- 
teractions among  the  energj-.  food,  and  mate- 
rials resoutrces  systems,  and  Ijetween  these 
systems  and  the  environment.  In  the  future, 
science  and  technology  policy  will  have  to 
seeV*o  contribute  to  the  ongoing  avail- 
ability of  the  resources  vital  to  economic  ex- 
pansion while  ensuring  the  integrity  of  the 
environment  and  the  qualltv  of  life.  In  par- 
ticular, we  face  the  challenge  of  identifying 
obstacles  to  resource  development  that  are 
unlikely  to  be  overcome  by  industry  in  re- 
sponse to  relative  price  changes. 
'  The  OECD  is  uniquely  suited  to  help  otir 
Governments  formulate  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective resource  policies. 

However,  the  organization  mtist  plan  Its 
work  in  the  area  of  natural  resources  in  the 
light  of  economic,  political  and  technical 
realities: 

Pint,  de^ite  the  increasing  recognition 
of  the  Interdependence  of  eaergj',  food, 
materials  and  environment,  the  severe  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  to  which  gov- 
eriunents  must  immediately  respond,  coupled 
with  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  the.se  sys- 
tems Interact,  make  it  difficult  to  develop 
comprehensive  near-ierm  policies  for  resource 
I'lianagement; 

Second,  the  specific  character  of  resource 
issues,  including  trade  dependence,  differs 
greatly  among  cotintries  and  regional  group- 
ings. Resource  prlf-e  level  and  stabUlty,  mar- 
ket access  to  and  for  resource?,  and  possible 
changes  in  re.source  industrv  structures  are 
seen  in  a  diilerent  light  by  liie  indtistrlrais-ed 
and  the  developing  countries:  and 

Third,  the  direct  impact  oi  anv  science 
and  technology  policy  directed  to  natural 
resource  Issues  will  materialize  largely  in  the 
longer  term,  or  ar  best  in  the  medium  term. 
TliLs  is  a  reflection  of  the  time  necessary  to 
effect  technological  change.  Nevertheless.  :. 
cooperative  international  effort  to  under- 
.stand  the  natural  resource  svsiem,  and  to 
develop  appropriate  science  and  technology 
options  to  assist  in  solving  resource  problem.s, 
tould„ol  iiseli  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  eco- 
liouiic  and  political  di.-ci's.sions  of  near  term 
.-rfdiuions.  * 

Ii  is  clear  thai,  in  ilie  framework  of  the 
OECD.  specltlc  coopenitive  uclivities  on  re- 
soi'jie  iifiues  must  be  carried  out  bv  sevm-aj 
of  t»ie  organissat ion's  committees.  The  prime 
t;oal  of  this  Comniittee  should  tm  to  con- 
•ribute  to  a  better  under.standinK  of  the 
'.\eraU  resource  sj.stem  at»d  the  -points  of 
leverage"  at  which  RA:D  could  be  most  effec- 
ilve.  Speclhcally.  we  feel  that  it  would  now 
>>e  e.specially  appn.priste  for  the  Committee 
ti>  direct  its  attenliou  to  food  and  materials. 
Successful  cooperative  proeri«ni.s  dealing  with 
the.'.e  resources  will  complemeui  the  work  of 
tlie  organization  on  energy  and  tlie  environ- 
ment. The  valuable  :<'ve.<^!glii  -hown  over  the 
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years  by  the  Committee  _ 
Professor  Colombo,  and  the 
its  publication,  "Energv  _. 
Perspectives,"  attest  tothe 
btitlon  of  such  efforts. 

I  would  like  now  to  ourl 
for  follow-up  OECD  action 
terials.  Both  concern  the  1 
tlve  of  understanding  and 
and  management  in  compl 
should  also  prove  ttsefiil  i 
immediate  concerns. 

First,  I  would  like  to  suj: 
newed  effort  toward  more 
of  research  in  the  OECD  ... 
relating  to  the  food  .system 
much  to  be  gained  from 
cooperation  between  the 
their  efforts  to  iinprove  ( 
the  total  system  of  food  pr 
Ing  and  distribution.  As 
sector  of  the  OECD  could  helj 
food  systems  of  member  c< 
the  same  time,  to  increase 
meet  the  needs  of  the  less 
tries. 

Specifically,  the  leaders  of 
ties  in  the  OECD  nations 

explore  the  means  of 

operative  efforts.  Tins  might 
•    Carrying  out  specific  and 
nology  assessments  of  s 
food  resources  system  to 
tions  of  pursuing  various 

Exchanging    information 
search  activities  and  prior, 
system  area  and  related  basic 
Developing  an  inventory  of 
ties,  equipment  and  specialize 
might  be  shared  in  meeting 
tlves; 

Exchanging  techniques  In 
areas    Including   perhaps   th 
scientists;  and 

Establishing  common 

improve  the  effectiveness  of 
within  the  OECD  area  as  a 

The  purpose  of  these 
to  Intensify  cooperative  ... 
the  OECD  on  food  research, 
there  are  beginnings  In  this 
example,  the  AgriciUtural  R« 
of  OECD  Member  countries 
year  intervals  to  consider  . 
in  agriculture,  and,  in  the 
and  PAO  inventories  of  _„... 
activities  are  in  preparation.  ^ 
itiative  takes  these  activities 
but  is  aimed  at  achieving 
collaboration  within  the 
system  and  on  agricultural 

We  suggest  that  this  meet 
Secretary-Oeneral  to  consider 
lions,  in  consultation  with  c 
the    Agricultural    Committee, 
menb  As.sistance  Committee 
priate,   with   otlier    bodies.   In 
tiou.  we  should  take  particul  x 
meeting  of  Directors  of  Agric 
planned  for  late  1975.  This 
excellent    opportunity    for 
cu.s,slon  of  the  Secretarv- 

The  .second  etfort  I  wish  to 
to  is  already  underway  in  th 
Ad   Hoc   Working   Onmp   on 
source.^.  In  Jaimar;   1975  tiiis 
an  exploratory  Mucly  of  the  u 
to  describe  the  flov,<  of  niau'r 
economies,  and  to  identify 
euce  and  tevhiiology  might  cot 
solnrlou  OI'  re.'iOdrcp  problems, 
Work  has  be<>un  on  two  ca 
co'iceinins!     coppt-r.     a     non- 
soitrce:    and   the  other,   wood 
repoiuce.  We  are  grateful  for 
proviued  U\  tiie  Canadian  nn< 
thorities     in     carrying    for*"! 
studies  with    the  cooperation 
member  con-itrles. 

H;i'.-inw  initiated  tli.>:e  sriicli 
tunlly    iid'.v   i.si.si',    ir,   f\;)iiiid 
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CO'  er  a  related  aspect  of  ma^rlate 
economies.  Specifically,  wo 

the  Committee  analyze  the 

ter  of  demand  for  materials 

coimtrles  and  define  the  role 

research  and  development  In 

the  new  situation.  The  possibilities 

use  of  fiber  optics  In  lieu  of  ' 

cables  In  telecommunications 

In  point.  The  efficiency  of  materials 

tion  and  recovery,  and  the 

substitution  ^ould  be 

analysis. 

On  a  related  matter,  let  me 
tion  concernhig  an  Important 
background  paper  prepared  fo; 
sion.   Tliat   is   the   presumptio  i 
must  nece.s.sarily  be  an  expansi  m 
efforts  in  natural  resources.  ] 
that  we  are  not  yet  sure  what 
and  thrust  of  the  present  effi 
member  countries,  much  less 
Identified  important  new  ti 
are  challenged  to  ascertain  wllat 
for  natural  resources  R.  &  D.,  t< 
wisdom  of  shifting  emphasis  wi^n 
ent  national  R.  &  D.  efforts,  and 
bllltles     for     enhancing     natL.„ 
through  international  cooperatl<  m 
can  the  need  for  expansion  be 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w^t 
the  hope  that  our  discussion 
veal  not  only  a  common  perception 
major  Issues  that  confront  us, 
on  specific  cooperative  efforts 
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is  my  view 
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hat  we  have 
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Is  needed 
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our  pres- 
to seek  po«8l- 
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Only  then 
tddressed. 
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t|>day  will  re- 
of  the 
agreement 
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HON.  HENRYJ.  NOI¥AK 

OF   NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE)  ITATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1 975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19, 
the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl, 
my  able  predecessor  as  Rei  resentative 
of  the  37th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  delivered  the  com  nencement 
address  at  Bufifalo's  highlj  re.spected 
Bishop  Turner  High  School. 

The  185  graduates  assemlled  in  the 
school  gym  and  marched  to  the  school 
auditorium.  Leading  the  groi;  3  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Penkaul,  MA,  assistai  t  principal 
of  the  higli  school,  while  thi  Reverend 
William  F.  White,  MA,  rec  »r  of  the 
faculty"  house  provided  the  o  gan  music 
processional.  A  baccalaureatf  mass  was 
celebrated  with  the  followi  ig  cocele- 
brants:  Rev.  Francis  Braun,  MS;  Rev. 
Richard  Cahill.  MA;  Rev.  Janes  Camp- 
bell, MS;  Rev.  Williani  Hone-,  MSSTL; 
and  Rev.  Nelson  Kinmartin,  VIS,  senior 
guidance  counselor. 

Participants  in  the  ma.ss  were  Rev. 
William  Honer,  senior  religion  counselor; 
Joseph  Giancarlo.  senior  class  president: 
Edward  Swinnich.  salutatoris  n;  Dennis 
Linda,  president  of  faculty  senate;  Rev. 
Nelson  J.  Kinmartain:  Dal;  Vernon, 
president  of  student  council;  C  raig  Sikut. 
public  relations;  Joseph  Wo.j<  iechowski, 
valedictorian;  Dominic  Batti  tella.  vice 
president  senior  class;  Christo  ^her  Kerr, 
vice  president  student  council  and  Rev. 
Max  M.  Kozminski.  principal  of  Bishop 
Turner  High  School. 

Diplomas  and  special  award  were  pre- 
sented by  t'le  principal,  Re\ .  Max  M. 
Kozmin.ski.  Tlie  finale  of  thi :  program 
was  The  addiess  to  the  oradiu  tes  by  the 
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Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski.  Congress- 
man Emeritus. 

The  youngest  of  Mr.  Dulski's  five  chil- 
dren was  among  the  graduates,  and  so 
liis  speech  to  the  seniors  had  a  very  per- 
.sonal  added  significance. 

His  experienced  fatherly  advice  to  the 
class  has  a  message  as  well  for  tho.se  who 
are  already  wrestling  with  the  problems 
of  our  society,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  share  his  commencement  remarks 
with  my  colleagues: 

Speech  by  Hon.  T.  J.  Dulski 

Reverend     Father     Kozminski.     Reveiciici 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  this  the  end  of  your  formal  education,  or 
is  it  the  end  of  but  a  segment  of  the  educa- 
tional pioces.s?  For  all  of  you.  H  signals  the 
beginning  of  new  undertakings  and  new 
cliallenges  in  a  complex  and  uncertain  world. 

If  this  is  the  end  of  your  formal  educa- 
tion, beciiu.'^.e  you  ai-e  tired  of  studying,  or 
becau.3e  you  do  not  have  the  financial 
means-- oi-  whatever  tlie  reason-  you  may 
have  Eome  diftirultv  t^efint;  an  imere^^ling 
job  which  will  ppv  yon  a  liMiig  wage.  Even 
our  college  graduate;-  t.'Ouv  are  experiencing 
this  same  problem. 

If  you  are  collctre-bouml.  make  sure  thi.s 
is  wliat  you  want  to  do.  If  you  don't  like 
i)ook.s  and  stiidyintr  doe.s  not  turn  you  on. 
.and  voii  hn.ve  not  decided  on  a  profession  as 


Clergy,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the Tv'       .  ,  ,  .  ,.„, 

graduating  class  and  their  parents,  faculty.    >our  goal,  then  chances  aie  vei-y  good  that 


friends  and  fellow  Americans,  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  be  your  speaker  at  these 
very  impressive  connnencement  exercises  this 
evening. 

First,  let  nie  congratulate  each  and  every 
one  of  you  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 
It  is  an  accomplLshment  of  which  you.  your 
pai-ents,  your  friends  and  well-wishers  can 
be  Justifiably  proud.  You  have  worked  hard 
for  this  moment. 

As  the  parent  of  a  .son  in  the  graduating 
class,  I  feel  proud,  and  perhaps  just  a  little 
nostalgic  since  he  is  the  lasfof  my  five  chil- 
dren to  graduate  from  high  school. 

I  also  feel  somewhat  special,  being  in  the 
same  league  as  President  Ford  who  was  the 
commencement  speaker  at  his  daughter's 
grtMiuation  in  Washington  earlier  this  month. 
I  might  add  that  I  got  the  same  advice  from 
my  son  which  the  President  received  from 
his  daughter —  don't  talk  too  long,  don't  tell 
any  of  your  joke.s.  don't  talk  about  me.  and 
don't  talk  about  the  way  things  were  when 
you  graduated." 

So  I  will  try  my  best  to  oblige. 

■While  having  completed  high  school  gi'ad- 
iiating  requirements  constitutes  a  very  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  preparation  for  your 
eventually  chosen  role  in  life,  most  of  you 
will  probably  seek  additional  education — ei- 
ther vocational  or  academic. 

The  wide  world  opens  before  you.  Bound- 
less opportunities  of  a  promising  successful 
future  await  the  impact  of  your  aspiration, 
energy,  and  ability.  There  is  a  need  in  many 
sectors  of  our  society  for  trained,  skilled,  and 
educated  ability  in  various  fields. 

We  live  in  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 
but  our  society  is  not  perfect — far  from  it. 
However,  it  is  the  best  any  people  have  ever 
had,  anywhere,  and  at  any  time  throughout 
history.  It  can  stand  Improvement.  We  have 


voii  won  t  {;et  anything  out  of  college, 

I  lirnily  believe  thai  those  who  do  not  diy 
Oooks  should  not  be  made  lo  dance  an  in- 
tellccttial  tune  when  their  re.il  talents  lie  in 
another  dlreclio'i. 

I  am  not  here  tok'.!0"k  a  college  education. 
If  this  is  your  forte,  by  all  means,  pursue 
it— particularly  if  you  are  interested  in  a  pro- 
fession. But  what  I  am  trying  lo  say  is  that 
thei-e  are  many  f-areer.s — non-professional — 
which  are  .satisfying  and  rewarding,  and  do 
not  requii-e  a  college  degi-ee. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in  the  skilled 
trades  and  with  our  ever-increasing  popula- 
1  ion.  we  will  need  tnoie  electricians,  plumb- 
ers, tilesetters.  etc.  Just  the  other  day  I 
learned  ihat  line  cabinct.ni.Keis  aie  almost 
exiincl  in  this  coui>try. 

Many  opportunities  exisi  in  the  semi-pro- 
fessional category  which  require  spciiali/cd 
training,  but  not  a  formal  education. 

Despite  today's  bleak  lalxir  market,  a  de- 
mand still  exists  for  talent,  ability  and.  pos- 
sibly in  greater  quantity,  for  a  willingness 
to  work.  And  tomorrow's  prospects  should 
be  even  brighter. 

I  cannot  over-empliasize  the  willingness  to 
work  as  a  first  step  to  success.  For  this  de- 
mand is  prevalent  in  every  occupational  en- 
deavor that  1  can  think  of.  and  so  leaves 
sufficient  room  for  individual  choice. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  make  an  honest  mistake 
or,  more  important  still,  to  admit  that  you 
made  one.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
it  is  your  batting  average  tliat  counts — 
not  the  number  of  mistakes  you  have  made. 
A  lot  can  be  learned  fi-om  mistakes — some- 
times even  more  than  what  you  learn  when 
you  score. 

Take  pride  in  yourselves — whether  you  are 
entering  the  working  world  upon  your  grad- 
uation fi-om  Bishop  Turner,  or  whether  you 
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challenges  ahead.  And  to  those  of  us  who 
arc  now  aged  and  matured  with  experience, 
we  find  hope  in  knowing  that  as  a  new  gen- 
eiation  you  will  be  better  equipped,  more 
knowlecliie.ible  and  belter  able  to  cope  with 
pi-oblei;is  and.  ilierefore.  should  have  a  f.tr 
better  ciianr-e  \i.  har-.e^i  liie  sati.--faclion  of 
i^ToinpUsliniesit. 

As  you  appronch  yottr  assignments  in  the 
future,  perhaps  one  brief  sentence  can  sum 
up  whrit  I  am  iryi.'ig  to  .say,  "Give  the  best 
that  vott  have  to  the  highest  that  you  know 
.  .  and  be  decisive  about  it.  All  of  us  who  are 
.so  proud  or  you.  so  devoted  to  you,  cannot  ask 
for  more.  But  do  v.c  dare  a.sk  for  less? 

'It  you  cannot  do  sreat  things,  do  .small 
ihinj-'s  in  a  i-reat  a.iv  "  So  ends  my  disserta- 
tion tlii-  evo'-'.in:;. 

Go(Ki  luck  find  Cod--poed. 


many  critics  and  people  to  tell  us  what  la     plan  on  a  formal  education,  or  whether  you 
wTong  with  our  system.  What  we  need  now  - 

is  doers — you. 

I  am  not  against  criticism;  if  constructive. 
It  is  needed  and  helpful.  But  when  it  is  ex- 
cessive and  aimed  at  underminhig  all  the 
good  In  our  society.  It  becomes  destructive 
and  robs  us  of  our  initiative.  In  fact,  I  think 
this  is  what  is  happening  in  our  nation  to- 
day— far  too  many  are  saying,  "What's  the 
use?"  And  they  just  watch  things  happen 
without  doing  anything  to  make  them  better. 

There  are  three"  types  of  people: 

1.  Those  who  make  things  happen— hope- 
fully all  for  the  good. 

2.  Those  who  watch  things  happen. 

3.  Those  who  sit  by  and  don't  know  whai's 
happening. 

■Which  type  are  you?  Unfortunately,  right 
now  we  have  too  many  people  In  this  coun- 
try who  watch  unhealthy  things  happen  and 
do  nothing,  or  those  who  are  unconcerned 
and  too  disinterested  to  even  know  what  is 
going  on. 

I  would  hope  that  the  vast  majority  of 
you  graduates  here  will  be  doers  and  make 
things  happen  for  your  own  good,  the  good 
of  your  community  and  country. 

A  high  school  education  Is  just  about  a 
must  in  our  lives  today. 

But  where  do  j'ou  plan  lo  go  from  here? 


plan  on  continuing  your  education  through 
specialized  courses  for  a  trade  or  vocation. 
-Pride  is  not  a  vice.  At  least  not  in  modera- 
tion, and  it  Is  indispensable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  many  virtues,  including  industry 
and  initiative.  Strive  to  do  your  best  and 
take  pride  in  whatever  you  do.  Pride  In 
yourself  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  achieve, 
but  it  Is  essential. 

There  can  be  no  success  without  personal 
satisfaction  and  pride  in  accomplishment. 
These,  in  turn,  can  be  achieved  only  by  ap- 
proaching and  attacking  the  problems  and 
obstacles  that  confront  us.  To  overcome, 
remove,  or  even  limit  them.  They  become 
the  true  rewards  and  emblems  of  success. 

Thuigs  change,  yes,  but  do  we  as  human 
beings  actually  change  much?  I  don't  think 
so,  really.  From  generation  to  generation, 
things  change  such  as  the  kind  of  music 
we  listen  to.  our  dress  styles,  etc.  But  what 
we  are  as  human  beings  doesn't  really  change 
all  that  much.  If  these  were  not  true,  what 
other  reason  would  we  have  for  finding  a 
great  deal  of  current  application  to  our  lives 
in  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  hundreds 
or  even  a  thousand  years  ago? 

Aiid  so  your  graduation  tonight  signifies 
but   a   start   in   preparing   yourself   for   the 
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HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or    WYOMING 

IN   I  HE  HbUijE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI.S 
Thursday.  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol 
lowing  article  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorker  Magazine,  and  in  keeping  wiili 
Its  traditional  excellence,  this  New 
Yorker's  "The  Talk  of  the  Town"  item 
speaks  the  nearest  thing  to  prophetic 
truth  and  wisdom  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  long  time. 

Twenty-one  jears  ai;o  Mr.  Kennans 
hope  was  that  we  in  America  might  ap- 
preciate and  !i;rasp  a  new  dimension  that 
must  come  into  our  relations  with  the 
peoples  beyond  our  borders.  Not  10  days 
from  tlie  well  of  this  House,  the  Presi- 
dent of  German.\  echoed  the  .same  senti- 
ments if  this  country,  his  Nation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  is  to  understand 
our  relationship  to  the  Commimist  coun- 
tries. I  ask  that  the  item  be  reprinted 
in  full  in  the  hope  that  those  who  read 
it  may  grasp  ts  message. 

The  Talk  or  the  Town 
NOTES   .^^■D  comment 

Listening  to  President  Ford  speak  of  Amer- 
ica s  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  last 
week  left  us  with  the  impression  that  Ameri- 
can policy  in  thai' part  of  the  world  had 
become  something  clrangeless  and  eternal 
.something  that  could  never  be  influenced  by 
mei-e  human  cents  and  we  fancied  that  even  . 
after  there  was  no  more  South  'Vietnam, 
ahostly  Presidents  of  a  future  might  still  be 
maintaining  America's  commitment  to  the 
Ihat  nation.  The  timeless  quality  of  Amer- 
ican policy  may  be  one  reason  some  word< 
we  came  across  recently  that  were  »Titten 
in  1954  seem  as  eloquent  and  as  pertinent  lo 
our  situation  today  as  they  wei'e  to  the  sit- 
uation then.  They  are  words  spoken  by 
George  F.  Kennen  at  Princeton  University,  in 
a  series  of  foitr  lectures  on  American  for- 
eign policy.  (The  lectures  were  later  pub- 
lished by  Princeton  University  Press  as  Re- 
alities of  American  Foreign  Policy.")  Kennan 
had  advice  to  offer  both  on  what  America 
should  do  in  1954  and  on  what  it  should 
not  do.  Some  of  the  advice  on  what  it  should 
not  do  concerned  our  response  to  Commu- 
nism in  Asia.  A1  the  lime,  the  French  were 
•viithin  two  months  of  their  defeat  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu. 

•It  is  here,  above"  all.  that  we  must  avoid 
the  fallacy  that  we  aie  dealing  with  some 
threat  of  military  aggre.ssion  comparable  io 
that  which  faced  the  world  vheii  Hitler  ji-.i' 
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his  demands  on  the  Poles  in  1939,-  Kennan 
said.  "Military  aggression  can  never  be  ruled 
out  entirely  as  a  possibility  but  it  is  not  the 
most  urgent  and  likely  of  the  possibUities 
w.tJi  which  we  have  to  reckon  We  are  deal- 
Uig  here  in  large  measure  with  tendencies 
and  states  of  mind  which,  however  misguided 
and  however  befuddled  by  deceptions  prac- 
ticed from  outside,  are  nevertheless  basi- 
cally the  reflections  of  wholly  real  and  even 
profound  indigenous  conditions,  and  would 
not  be  caused  to  disappear  even  in  the  un- 
ihmkable  event  that  Moscow  could  be 
threatened  or  bludgeoned  Into  ti-Uing  them 
to  do  so.  We  are  rtealing  litre  with  great 
emotional  forces,  and  noi  wiih  r.iliunal  re- 
actions." 

Kennan  went  on.  '"It  seems  to  nif  evident 
.  .  .  that  m  no  area  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
w©  be  well  served,  hi  this  comiui;  period,  by 
an  approach  directed  strictly  to  countering 
the  Soviet  threat  as  a  straight  military  prob- 
lem. .  .  .  Let  us  remember  that   the  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  our  present  interna- 
tional situation  is  the  passing  of  the  phe- 
nomenon people  have  called   'bipolarity'— .-i 
state  of  affairs  that  marked  the  Immediate 
post-hostilities  period — and   the  rise  to  re- 
newed vigor  and  Importance  of  the  so-called 
"in-between"  countries,  particularly  our  re- 
cent enemies,  but  not  only  them.  We  are 
today  in  the  midst  of  a  transition  from  a 
simple  to  a  complex  international  pattern. 
Yet  many  of  us  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
this.  .  ».  .  A  strictly  military  approach,  which 
attempts  to  subordinate  all  other  considera- 
tions to  the  balancing  of  the  military  equa- 
tion, will  be  not  only  inadequate  but  down- 
right harmful.  For  the  demands  placed  on 
our  policy  by  the  rise  of  these  in-between 
countries  to  positions  of  new  vitality  and 
importance  will  often   be  In  direct  conflict 
with   the   requirements  of  the  perfect  and 
total  military  posture;  and  any  marked  fail- 
ure on  our  part  to  meet  these  new  demands 
will  only  be  capitalized  on  at  once  by  the 
Commimists  within  the  respective  countries; 
so  that  by  a  rigid  military  approach  we  will 
be  in  danger  of  losing  on  the  political  level 
more  than  we  gain  on  the  military  one.  We 
will  be  like  the  man  whose  exclusive  preoc- 
cupation with  barricading  the  front  door  has 
made  it  easy  for  his  enemies  to  enter  by  the 
back  door."' 

And  Kennan  said,  "If  theic  is  any  great 
icsson  we  Americans  need  to  learn  with  re- 
gard to  the  methodology  of  foreign  policy,  It 
is  that  we  must  be  gardeners  and  not  me- 
chanics in  our  approach  to  world  affairs.  We 
must  come  to  think  of  the  development  of 
International  life  as  an  organic  and  not  a 
mechanical  process.  We  must  realize  that  we 
did  not  create  the  forces  by  which  this  proc- 
ess operates.  We  must  learn  to  take  these 
forces  for  what  they  are  and  to  Induce  them 
to  work  with  us  and  for  us  by  influencing 
the  environmental  stimuli  to  which  they  ire 
subjected,  but  to  do  this  gently  and  patient- 
ly, with  tmderstanding  and  sympathy,  not 
trying  to  force  growth  by  mechanical  means, 
not  tearing  the  plants  up  by  the  roots  when 
they  fall  to  behave  as  we  wish  them  to.  The 
forces  of  nature  will  generally  be  on  the  side 
of  him  who  understands  them  best  and  re- 
spects them  most  scrupulously.  We  do  not 
need  to  insist,  as  the  Communists  do,  that 
change  in  the  camp  of  our  adversaries  can 
come  only  by  violence.  Otir  concept  of  the 
possibility  of  Improvement  in  the  condition 
of  mankind  Is  not  predicated,  as  is  that  of 
the  Communists,  on  the  employment  of  vio- 
lence as  a  means  to  its  neaUzatlon.  Ii  our 
outlook  on  life  Is,  as  we  believe  It  to  be,  more 
closely  attuned  to  the  real  nature  of  man 
than   that  of  our  Communist   adversaries, 
then  w»  can  affwd  to  be  patient  and  even 
occasionally  to  suffer  reverses,  placing  our 
confidence  in  the  longer  and  deeper  working 
ofhtetocy." 

In  dealing  with  the  Communist  movement, 
Kennan  suggested,  a  degree  of  inattention 
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could  serve  a  purpose: 
the  problem  of  world 
those  problems  which  can 
tively  only  if  you  learn  t< 
not  in  the  sense  that 
tionary  measures  with 
the  sense  that  you  do  n 
occupy  your  thoughts  a 
rother  insist  on   the 
your   positive   undertak 
This  is  a  quality  luot 
Communism.  Only  too  "o 
ourselves  bo^et  by  demo 
Sid"    ourselves,    sometime 
hivo  po'.vcr  over  us  only 
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that  power  when  we  ref 
sclver-.  to  he  diverteti  and  ii 
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work  we  know  we  have  to 
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I  believe,  not  only  the  kt 
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ular  phenomenon  but  al 
ces.=fiil  <;lc>bal  approach 
lems  generi\lly.  in  this  co: 
When    it    came    to    re 
America  should  do  in  its 
nan  had  suggestions  that 
face,  to  hive  more  to  do  w 
"One  of  the  things  that  I 
manner  in  which  we  t 
vlronment  here  on  this 
rltory.  I  think  we  cnn  no 
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place  so  extensively  at  the 
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beauty."    (Said  in   1954.) 
worried  about  was  "our 
countries  for  materials 
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conscious  attempt  to  shap( 
with   other  economies   in 
in  such   a  way   that  the; 
bility  and  some  firm 
understanding  and  do  not 
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die".""  It  may  seem  odd 
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of  his  lectures  was  the 
obsession    with   strength 
would    undermine    the 
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And  so  in  his  discussion 
elgn  policy  he  went  on  to 
like  to  say  that  the  way 
at  present  produces  on 
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ships    with   other   peoples 
filthy    streets,    communits 
Juvenile  delinquency, 
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Kennan  was  telling 
although  adequate  military 
necessary  expression  of  ouj 
we  made  of  ourselves  at 
soiu-ce  of  our  strength,  and 
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may  be  said  that 
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HON.  ABNER  J. 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  2 
Mr.   MIKVA.  Mr 
opposition  to  the  Conte 
strike   the  funding 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  in 

It  is  increasingly 
Nation's  most  pressing  „ 
production  of  safe,  clean 
forms  of  energy.  As  our 
of    energy    are    exhauste  1 
sources  must  be  discoverei  1 
Unfortunately,  it  also  is 
in  some  case's  new  energy 
incompatible  with  the  ... 
a  safe,  clean  environment, 
is  to  develop  new  sources 
are  both  effective  and 
tlie  environment.  It  is  .. 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
Conte  amendment. 

The     Dickey-Lincoln 
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witliout  disrupting  the  environmental 
balance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 


AID  TO  SYRIA  AND  THE  PLIGHT  OP 
SYRIAN  JEWS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YOnli 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974  the 
Congress  established  a  special  require- 
ments fimd  of  SlOO  million,  under  the 
foreign  assistance  act,  to  help  "foster  a 
climate  conducive  to  increased  economic 
development,  thereby  contributing  to  a 
community  of  free,  secure,  and  prosper- 
ing nations  in  the  Middle  East."  The 
foreign  aid  measure  also  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  funds  should  not 
be  provided  "to  any  nation  which  denies 
its  citizens  the  right  or  opportuiiity  to 
emigrate." 

In  Januai-y  the  President  advised  the 
Congiess  of  his  intention  to  make  $25 
million  in  agricultural  aid  available  to 
Syria.  Altliough  Syrian  Jews  are  forbid- 
den to  leave  their  country — even  to  be 
reunited  with  families  in  countries  dis- 
tant from  Syria — a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval was  not  offered  at  that  time,  pri- 
marily because  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  the 
strife -torn  Middle  East.  However,  seme 
82  House  Members  urged,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Kissinger,  that  efforts  be  made  to 
"prevail  upon  the  Syrian  Government  to 
give  those  Syrian  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
their  country  the  right  to  do  so." 

Unfortunately,  no  substantive  progress 
has  been  made  and  Syrian  Jews  continue 
to  be  captives  in  their  oXvn  land.  Syria 
is  in  clear  violation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights— to  which 
it  Is  a  signator  and  which  guarantees 
freedom  of  emigration. 

Thus,  when  the  administration  late 
last  month  informed  the  Congress  of  Its 
intention  to  obligate  an  additional  $58 
million  in  aid  to  Syria  under  the  special 
requirements  fund,  I  felt  that  the  United 
States  could  not  continue  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  any  nation  which  denies  its 
citizens  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
emigration.  Accordingly,  I  drafted  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval — in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  903(b)  (2) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act — and  in- 
troduced it  last  week.  My  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  New  York — 
Jonathan  Bingham  and  Benjamin 
Rosenthal — joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  312. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  Syria's  compliance 
with  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  the  economic  aid  alloca- 
tion for  Syria.  Among  those  who  testi- 
fied were  Dr.  George  E.  Gruen,  director. 
Middle  East  Affairs  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Rabbi  Chaim  Beno- 
liel,  secretary-general  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Rescue  of  Syrian  Jewry;  and  two 
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young  Jews  who  managed  to  flee  from 
Syria  at  great  personal  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Dr.  Gruen's  tes- 
timony would  be  particularly  useful  in 
describing  the  background  of  conditions 
in  Syria  as  they  pertain  to  the  Jewish 
community  and  the  current  plight  of 
Syrian  Jews.  I  present- his  testimony 
herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
and  commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. I  also  wish  to  include  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  312: 
?^^  H.  Con.  Res.  312 

Wliercas  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1<»61  expresses  the  .sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  fluids  amhcrized  by  that  Act 
should  "be  provided  to  any  nation  which 
denies  its  citizens  th^  light  or  opportunity 
to  emigrate"; 

Whereas  section  903  of  such  Act  establishes 
a  procedure  whereby  the  Congress  ma^  dis- 
approve the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  authorized  under  such  section; 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  Syria,  in  con- 
travention of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  to  which  it  is  a  signator,  has 
consistently  denied  certain  of  its  citizens  the 
right  or  opportunity  to  emigrate:  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
United  States  basic  traditions  and  beliefs 
and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  continue  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  any  nation  which  de- 
nies its  citizens  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  emigration:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
,  does  not  approve  the  obligation  of  $58,000.- 
000  from  the  Middle  East  special  require- 
ments lunds  for  certain  projects  in  Syria  as 
reported  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
under  section  903(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  such  report  having  been 
received  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  27.  1975. 

The  Current  Sxtuation  of  Stuan  Jewry. 
(By  Dr.  George  E.  Gruen) 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
today  to  discuss  an  issue  of  our  fundamen- 
tal humanitarian  concern — the  position  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Syria.  As  you  may 
hear  In  greater  detail  from  other  witnesses, 
in  the  United  States  this  Is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  abstract  principle,  for  there  are  today 
some  25,000  American  citizens  of  Syrian 
Jewish  origin  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  their  brethren  in  Syria 
and  who  have  tried  unsuccessfully  for  years 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Syrian  au- 
thorities for  close  relatives  In  Syria  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families  in  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  the  plight  of  Syrian  Je^y  has 
been  a  subject  of  Increasing  awareness 
among  the  general  pubUc  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  a  petition  Is  currently 
being  circulated  which  calls  upon  "President 
Ford  to  Intervene  personally,  using  the 
power  and  prestige  of  your  office  to  urge  the 
Pre.-ident  of  Syria  to:  1)  cease  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Syria  and  to 
insure  their  hiunan  rights  and  dignity;  (2) 
request  the  Syrian  Government  to  permit 
the  emigration  of  Syrian  Jews."  This  peti- 
tion campaign,  which  is  endorsed  by  all 
the  major  American  Jewish  organizations, 
has  in  the  past  few  weeks  already  been 
signed  by  more  than  200,000  concerned 
Americans.  Jews  and  non-Jews  alU^e,  In  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States. 

Before  describing  the  discriminatory  re- 
strictions which  are  currently  still  imposed 
upon  Syria's  Jewish  citizens,  I  should  like 
very  briefly  to  outline  the  major  develop- 
ments that  have  afTected  this  ancient  and 
once  floiu-ishlng  Jewish  community,  which 
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as  late  as  1943  still  numbered  nearly  30,000 
persons.  Today  it  consists  of  some  4,500,  of 
whom  about  3.000  reside  In  the  capital  of 
Damascus,  some  1.200  in  Aleppo  and  about 
300  in  Qamishly.  a  small  community  near 
the  Turkish  bLrder. 

Jewish  life  in  Syria  al'.vays  wa-s  precarioi's 
and  subject  to  the  whliiis  of  intolerant  rulers 
and  easily  InHanied  masses.  For  example,  in 
1327  the  synagogue  in  Aleppo  was  turned 
into  a  mosque  with  the  approval  of  the  Su!- 
t.in  of  Cairo.  Generally,  after  the  area  came 
u;ider  Oltonian  Turkish  rule  m  1517  there 
wiis  greater  tolerance,  but  there  were  still 
occasional  threats  to  the  Jewish  community, 
especially  during  the  declining  years  of  the 
Empire.  1  am  sure  you  have  aU  heard  of  the 
inf.imous  blood  libel  spread  against  the  Jews 
of  Damascus  in  1840  by  local  religious 
fanatics. 

Nevertheless,  despite  periodic  difficulties, 
the  Syrian  Jewish  communities  produced 
numerous  Jewish  scholars  and  enjoyed  a 
rich  Jewish  cultural  life.  Jews  also  played 
a  prominent  role  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  country  and  in  the  professions.  They 
continued  to  do  so  during  the  period  of  the 
French  Maindate.  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  Turkey  in  the  First  World  Wac. 

Emigration  of  Syrian  Jews  began  in  the 
1880°s — ^first  to  Egypt.  Lebanon  and  Pales- 
.  tuie  and  then  to  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  and  England.  Under  the  French  Man- 
date, the  Jews  in  Syria  enjoyed  full  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunities.  However. 
Zionist  activities  were  forbidden.  -Gradual 
emigration  continued  in  the  1920's  and 
30's,  due  largely  to  the  deterioration  In  the 
political  climate — as  Arab  nationalism  be- 
came more  intense  and  strife  mounted  be- 
tween different  ethnic  and  religious  groups. 
During  the  Second  World  War.  when  the 
Vichy  government  in  France  collaborated 
with  the  Nazis,  many  Syrian  Jews  fled  secretly 
to  Palestine. 

The  Syrian  Arabs  were  always  Tigorou.-; 
supporters  of  Palestmian  Arab  nationalism, 
and  when  Syria  became  Independent  after 
World  War  II,  physical  attaciu  against  Jews 
in  Syria  became  more  frequent  and  proclama- 
tions calling  for  a  boycott  against  Syrian 
Jews  were  widely  circulated.  Anti-Zionist 
demonstrations  increasingly  violent,  with  the 
local  Jewish  popxUation  serving  as  a  con- 
venient scapegoat. 

After  the  United  Nations  in  November  1947 
voted  to  partition  Palestine  into  an  Arab 
and  a  Jewish  state,  anti-Jewish  attacks 
reached  a  climax  in  Aleppo,  when  the  masses 
went  wild  In  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city 
and  set  fire  to  the  majority  of  the  synagogues. 
They  also  broke  into  some  60  shops  and  150 
houses  and  set  them  ablaze.  The  Syrian  Min- 
ister of  Finance  faUed  to  act  on  a  request 
for  financial  assistance  to  restore  at  least 
one  of  the  synagogues. 

Following  the  pogrom  in  Aleppo,  other 
acts  of  violence  against  Syrism  Jews  oc- 
curred, the  worst  being  explosions  of  bombs 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Damascus  In  Feb. 
1948  and  in  the  Synagogue  during  services 
on  a  Friday  night  in  Aug.  1949.  The  latter 
incident  klUed  13  persons  and  wounded 
scores  of  others.  The  antl-Jewlsh  attacks 
naturally  prompted  many  Jews  to  seek  to 
leave.  However,  since  Syria  received  its  in- 
dependence in  1945  the  authorities  forbade 
Jewish  emigration  to  Palestine  and  reportedly 
gave  orders  to  shoot  those  found  crossing  the 
border  illegally.  The  Syrians  also  Imposed 
dilficuities  on  Jewish  travel  to  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of  Jews 
fled  to  Palestine  or  Lebanon,  tram  whence 
they  travelled  to  other  countries. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  1948.  the  situation  of  the  Syrian 
Jews  continued  to  deteriorate.  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  sell  their  J^rq^erty  (I9#8)  and 
Jewish  bank  accotetSAwere  frozear  (1953). 
The  Syrian  authonm»s  placed  Mesttnian 
Arab  refugees  in  Jewish-owned  luRnesin  the 
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Jewish  quarters  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  and 
the  embittered  Palestinians  often  have  har- 
assed their  Syrian  Jewish  neighbors. 

Since  then  all  Jewish  emigration  has  been 
barred  except  for  a  few  short  periods  of  relax- 
i-.tion.   The  first  of  these  occurred  ia   1949, 
during   the  brief  rule  of  Husul  al-Zaim,  a 
Syrian  oi"  Kurdish  origin,  who  indicated  a 
rt-adiness  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  wUh 
Israel.  Before  he  could  carry  out  his  peace- 
ful inteniions,  however,  he  was  assassinated. 
Frequent  coups  and  counter-coups  were  to 
plague  Syrian  political  life  in  the  following 
years.  When  Hashun  al-Attasi  came  to  power 
in  1954,  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave  Syria, 
on  condition  that  they  renounce  all  claim 
to  their  property.  However,  after  the  first 
group   reached   Turkey,    in    Novemebr    1954, 
tlie   Syrian   police  forbade  others   to  leave. 
In  1958,  with  the  union  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
Into  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  e.\it  of  Syrian  Jews  was  again 
cancelled,  on  condition   that   they   transfer 
their  proprety  to  the  Government.  However, 
shortly  afterwards  the  frontiers  were  again 
closed  to  them  and   in   1959  those  accused 
of  helping  Jews  to  Wave  were  put  on  trial. 
In  1961  SjTia  broke  away  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

In  1963  the  Ba'ath  Party  came  into  power 
In  Syria.  Since  this  is  officially  known  as  the 
Arab  Socialist.  Renaissance  Party,  and  is  ded- 
icated to  freedom,  progress,  and  Arab  unity, 
one  might  have  hoped  from  its  rhetoric 
that  the  Ba'ath  would  remove  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  Jewish  community.  Unfor- 
tujiately,  reality  proved  to  be  in  harsh  con- 
trast to  the  rhetoric.  Instead  of  being  a  uni- 
fying force,  the  Ba'ath  has  been  split  into 
factions  both  within  Syria  and  between 
Syria  and  Iraq.  Tragically,"  leaders  of  the  self- 
.styled  "progressive'"  Ba'ath  party  have  been 
responsible  for  such  atrocities  as  the  brutal 
torture  and  hanging  of  Iraqi  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  in  1969  and  their  summary  execution 
after  the  mockery  of  peremptory  secret  trials. 
Within  Syria,  it  was  the  Baaihists  who  in 
1964  increased  the  official  harassment  to 
which  Jews  were  subjected.  They  intensi- 
fied Internal  travel  restrictions  on  the  Jews, 
requiring  special  permission  from  the  secret 
police  every  time  a  Jew  wished  to  travel  from 
one  city  to  another.  They  also  vigorously 
enforced  the  regulation  that  identity  cards 
of  Jews  be  prominently  marked  in  red  on 
both  sides:  "Musawi"  (of  the  faith  of  Moses ( . 
One  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  special  nota- 
tion is  to  deny  Jews  the  right,  which  other 
S>Tians  enjoy,  to  travel  to  neighboring  Leb- 
anon. Syrian  law  provides  that  Syrian  citi- 
zens can  visit  neighboring  Arab  states  with- 
out requiring  a  passport.  This  is  similar  to 
the  arrangement  between  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada. 

But  travel  is  not  the  only  right  denied 
the  Syrian  Jews.  Other  documents  of  Syrian 
Jews  carry  similar  special  notations.  This  is 
true,  for  example,  of  their  bank  accounts, 
their  certificates  of  membership  in  the  medi- 
cal guild,  and  even  their  licenses  to  operate 
motorcycles  and  automobiles.  The  numerous 
regtilations  and  discriminatory  actions 
against  Syrian  citizens  who  are  Jewish  are 
enforced  by  a  special  branch  of  the  Muha- 
barat  (intelligence  or  secret  police)  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior.  Even  in  those  areas 
where  by  law  all  Syrian  citizens  are  officially 
treated  equally,  the  Muhabarat  exercises  an 
arbitrary  veto  power.  Thus,  for  example, 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  highly  quali- 
fied Jewish  high  school  graduates  were  de- 
nied permission  by  the  Miihabarat  to  at- 
tend the  ttnlversity. 

Similarly,  for  many  years  it  was  exceeding- 
ly difficult  for  Jews  to  obtain  driver's  licenses, 
and  once  obtained,  such  licenses  have  In 
some  cases  been  arbitrarily  revoked.  Jews 
have  also  generally  been  unable  to  obtain 
licenses  to  engage  in  import  and  export,  al- 
though a  few  have  managed  to  continue  In 
business  by  working  together  with   a  Mos- 
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lem  partner.  Jews  have 
obtain   employment   in   | 
tries,  even  in  areas  iinre 
defense. 

Special  discriminatorv 
to  restrict  the  right.?  of 
herit  property.  In  order 
his  car.  a  Jew  requires 
of    tlie   Muhabarat.   ThU 
xuile.ss  lie  can  denioiistra, 
of  the  sale  is  to  acquire 
house  or  car.  With  regard 
law  also  discriminales  ag; 
parently  a  general   rule 
outside  the  countrv  caiiii 
in  Syria. 

However,  in  the  case  of 
lian  Syrians,  any  heirs 
divide  the  property,  wiiei 
household  dies,  however 
lives  \Uio  have  left   tlie 
catcd  by  a  special  Palesii 
niiilee.  As  a  result,  in  so: 
remaining  in  Syria  becon  e 
holders  and  must  pay  rei 
of  remaining  in  their  "own 
It   is   important   to   no 
criminatory    restrictions 
Syrian  Jews  before  the  Si! 
Those  journalists  who  just 
criminatory   measures  age 
the   grounds   that   the 
standably    angry    bera>is( 
Syria's   Golan    Heighi.s.    s 
their  history. 

Similarly."  Mike  Wallace 
utes  seemed  to  justify  the 
and  the  travel  restrictions 
Jews  on  the  grounds  that  i 
tie.s  suspect  them  as  a 
umn,"  adding  that  "lour 
were  executed  for  esp 
is  simply  not  true.  No 
place.  In  fact  No  Syrian 
victed  of  e.spionage  in  t 
Israel's  creation  from   it 
Even  the  Syrian  Amba-ssa 
States.  Sabah  Kabbanl.  h 
nied  tlie  incident  reporte( 
Thtis.  a  major  "fact"  wh 
.sented  to  the  American  . 
the  Syrian  Governmenf.s 
Jewish  commtmlty  is  with( 
Syrian  Jews  have,  howe 
oned    and    tortured,    ofter 
trial,  for  having  attempie  1 
legally — but  of  course  the 
gal  way  for  them  to  do  sc 
having  helped  other  Jews 
Jews  have   been   imprison 
simply   for   having   lost   oi 
identity  card.  Others  have 
brutal  interrogation  simpl 
the  secret  police. 

In  fact,  a  few  years  ago. 
including  a  five  year  old  bo; 
for  several  months  becau^ 
edly  been  trying  to  flee  the 
You  may  well  ask  whetl: 
the  grim  Syrian  record  of  n: 
Jewish  community  there 
undertaking  public  effort' 
What  hope  do  we  have  of  s 
First  of  all,  we  have  had 
patient  and  persistent  e 
even  more  hopeless  cases 
took  three  years  luitil  ini 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
Jewish  men  who  had  be 
Egypt  by  Nasser  in  June 
400  Jews  remaining  iia  Eg; 
cuted  or  harassed.  Even  in 
were  officially  murdered  an 
mltted  to  leave  for  man; 
through  a  combination  of 
intervention  and  public  o 
were  permitted  to  emigrat* 
are  less  than  400  remainin 
In  this  connection,  I  .sh 
with  appreciation  the  hear 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Chairman 
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tee  oij  the  Near  East,  in  May 
Iraqi  and  Syrian  escapees 
Hamilton's  report  to  the 
.=entatives  on  May  8.  1973,  s 
testimony,  whicli  he 
peal   tjjai    "we   should   try 
Iraqis  and  Syrians  that  it  is 
and   in   the  interests  of 
rights  to  let  the.se  small 
am  conMclcnt  that  this  Conj 
ty  had  a  salutary  effect  u. 
ihoritics.  1  hope  that  we  ma; 
yre.ss   with    regard   to  Syria, 
from  the  Iruqi  precedent 
K.r  optimism  i;i  the  fact 
nietii  ol  iht?  Jews  has  varie< 
ti.e  \ei.rs  and  that  tiiere  \\ 
\v!-.eii  emijv.-'.iioii  was  per 

Thirdly,      as     Congressman 
pointed  out.  today  Syria  is 
country  that  totally  refuses 
to  emigrate.  We  therefore 
useful   to  empliasize   that 
ernmem's  policy  is 
practice  and  indeed 
Arab  propaganda  line,  which 
a  distinction   between  Israe 
poses  for  political  rea-sons 
it   respects   as   members  of 
faith.   Our  emphasis  in  all 
been  to  stress  that  we  as 
cerned  with  the  rights  of 
basic  humanitarian  issue 
of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute 

Fourthly,     President 
Syria    is   reputedly    more 
some  of  his  predecessors.  At 
to  be  more  desirous  of 
econojiiic  relations  with  th« 
The  resumption  of  direct  U. 
matic  relations  last  .summer 
been  broken  off  by  Syria  in 
U.S.  goveinment  a  channel 
mea.sure  of  influence  upon 
thoritie.s. 

Finally,   let   me  say   a   fev 
most  recent  developments, 
indicate  that  the  Syrian 
totally    unresponsive    to 
sions  of  concern,  although 
exaggerate    the    limited    pr 
been  made : 

For  example,  a  few  mon 
a  slight  liberalization  to  ailoiv 
critically    ill    persons    to 
urgant    m.cdical    attention, 
travel    within    Syria    has 
readily  obtainable  than  In 

There  have  been  a  few  oth^r 
that  the  SjTlau  authorities 
pletely  in.sensitive  to  world 
You  will  recall  that  in  the 
there  was  an  international 
the  disappearance  and 
of  the  bodies  of  two  young 
men  who  had  attempted  tc 
rape   and    murder   in    Marci 
young  Jewish  women,  in  the 
the  Lebanese  border,  as 
ently  attempting  to  flee  the 
At  first,  Syrian  Minister  of 
Zaza  declared  that  two  Jews 
lems  had  been  arrested  and 
to  the  murder  of  the  wo: 
revealed  that  the  two 
Yusef    Shaluh    and    Azur 
spected  members  of  the  /ew 
(Zalta's  brother  is  mar 
one  of  the   \ictims) 
fessions"    had   been   o>tainec 
ture    and    were 
Syrian  authoritie 
charge  against  the  Jews 
stead  of  aiding  in  illegally 
sons  out  of  the  country,  and 
mer  released  them  on  bail, 
lems,  with  a  record  of  smti 
crimes,   were  placed  under 
servation.  The  trial  was 
sumed  in  October,  but  there 
reports    of    any    further 
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prompting  some  to  believe  that  the  Syrian 
authorities  have  decided  quietly  to  drop  the 
proceedings  against  the  Jews. 

Moreover,  after  three  years  of  imprison- 
ment, the  Syrian  authorities  also  finally  re- 
leased two  young  Jews,  Nissim  Katri  and 
Joseph  Swed,  who  had  been  picked  up  by 
the  Muhabarat  in  the  summer  of  1971.  They 
had  languished  in  solitary  confinement  in 
secret  police  cells  wlthotit  formal  trial  for 
nearly  two  years  before  being  transferred 
to  the  regular  al-Maze  prison  in  Damascus, 
from  which  they  were  released  in  June  1974. 
(Nothing  Is  known  of  the  present  fate  of 
Dr.  Albert  Ella,  secretary-general  of  the 
Lebanese  Jewish  community,  who  was  kid- 
napped from  a  Beirut  street  by  agents  of 
the  Syrian  secret  police  In  September  1971 
and  was  reliably  reported  to  have  been  held 
in  a  Damascus  military  prison.  He  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  died  in  prison.) 

In  addition  to  giving  permission  for  a  few 
persons  to  travel  to  Lebanon  or  Europe  for 
urgent  medical  attention  not  obtainable  in 
Syria,  In  the  past  few  months  the  Syrian 
authorities  have  for  the  first  time  also  per- 
mitted a  couple  of  Sj'rian  Jews  to  visit  their 
family  in  the  United  States.  But  in  all  these 
cases  they  have  had  to  leave  large  .security 
deposits  with  the  Syrian  authorities,  which 
are  forfeited  if  they  fall  to  return  promptly. 
In  addition,  the  S>Tians  required  some  close 
family  members  to  remain  beiiind,  fearing 
that  If  the  entire  family  were  let  out  they 
would  not  return. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these 
Isolated  cases  represent  the  beginning  of  a 
general  liberalization  or  whether  they  are 
simply  part  of  a  campaign  by  the  Syrian 
authorities  to  improve  their  image  in  the 
United  States  without  any  substantial 
change  In  the  real  situation. 

We  know  that  as  part  of  their  public  rela- 
ftons  campaign  to  portray  a  falsely  rosy  pic- 
ture of  Jewish  life  in  Syria,  the  SjTlan  au- 
thorities have  singled  out  a  few  Jews  for 
special  privileged  treatment.  They  are  trot- 
ted out  for  display  whenever  visiting  for- 
eign dignitaries  or  journalists  Inquh-e  about 
Syrian  Jews.  .^^ 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  5,  1975  reported  a  Syrian  statement 
that  "the  most  popular  men's  clothing  store 
In  Damascus  is  owned  by  a  Jew."  This  is 
true,  but  the  Times  failed  to  note  that  the 
owner,  Halil  Jijatl,  is  known  in  the  Jewish 
community  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
head  of  the  Syrian  secret  police.  Mr.  Jijatl 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council,  which  in  Syria  is  not  picked  by  the 
Jewish  community  but  is  appointed  by  the 
secret  police.  Because  of  his  special  relations 
with  the  police,  Jljati  has  been  able  to  rent 
space  for  his  store  hi  a  government  building 
and  has  been  permitted  to  travel  to  Europe 
on  business. 

Similarly,  three  Syrian  Government  agents 
accompanies  Mike  Wallace  of  CBB  "60  Min- 
utes" Willie  he  was  permitted  to  interview  a 
ivell-to-do  family.  Wallace  noted  that  Mr. 
Nusscri  is  one  of  Damascus'  best  known 
artisans  in  copper  and  brass.  His  son.  Albert, 
13  a  pharmacist.  But  Mr.  Wallace  failed  to 
note  that  two  other  cliildren  of  Mr.  Nusserl 
has  fled,  leaving  all  their  wealth  behind 
because  they  wished  to  live  itv  freedom. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Nusserl  himself  and  members 
of  his  family  had  some  years  back  spent 
over  a  month  In  prison  for  "interrogation" 
before  being  released  without  charges.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  should  be  obvious 
that  Mr.  Nusserl  would  not  dare  say  any- 
thing critical  of  the  Syrian  authorities. 

Similarly,  the  offer  by  President  Assad  to 
allow  Syrian  Jews  in  the  United  States  to 
come  and  visit  their  relatives  in  Syria  does 
not  appear  toTme  to  be  a  realistic  solution. 
Only  one  couple  has  thus  far  taken     up 

the  offer.  Others  have  failed  to  do  so, 
not  only  because  of  lingering  fears  as  to 
how  they  themselves  would  be  treated  (es- 
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peclally  If  they  left  Syria  "Ulegally") .  but 
also  because  of  fears  of  the  possible  reper- 
cussions upon  their  relatives  left  In  Syria 
after  they  had  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Syrian  Jews  are  under  orders  not  to  discuss 
their  situation  with  foreigners  without  first 
informing  the  Muhabarat  and  obtaining 
their  permission.  Reportedly  after  a  Mexican 
Jew  visited  the  Syrian  Jewish  community, 
all  those  he  talked  to  were  lengthUy  Inter- 
rogated by  the  Muhabarat. 

What  I  find  difficult  to  understand  Is  the 
adamant  refusal  of  the  Syrian  authorities 
thus  far  Lo  allow  even  Syrian  Jews  with 
close  relatives  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  other  countries  far  from  the  Middle  East 
to  be  united  with  their  families.  Of  what 
is  President  Assad  really  afn'd? 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  seek  to  Improve  relations  with 
Syria,  but  tills  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
If  the  Syrians  wish  increased  American 
trade.  Investment  and  totu-ism,  as  Mr.  Assad 
has  indicated  they  do,  then  it  is  manifestly 
in  their  own  self  Interest  to  do  something 
to  convince  the  American  public  that  Syria 
is  a  country  governed  by  the  rule  of  law 
r.nd  not  a  police  state  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
whim  of  the  Muhabarat.  Removing  the  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  upon  the  Syrian 
Jewish  community  and  permitting  them 
the  right  to  travel  would  help  convince  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  Syria  shares 
with  us  a  concern  for  peace  and  fundamen- 
tal himian  rights. 
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BUDGET  MISNOMER:  "UNCONTROL- 
LABLES" 


TOWARD  THE  GOALS  OP  NATIONAL 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   CAI.IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1975 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  that  "National 
Awareness  Week"  will  be  observed  from 
June  30  to  July  6,  and  it  has  as  its  goal 
to  make  all  persons  aware  of  the  environ- 
mental barriers  which  effect  1  out  of 
every  10  Americans,  and  to  work  toward 
removal  of  those  barriers. 

It  is,  then,  in  this  spirit  that  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  create  a  Disabled 
Eagle  passport  program  which  will  allow 
disabled  persons  free  admission  to  our 
national  parks  anda'ecreation  areas  and 
to  utilize  the  recreational  facilities  at 
half  the  established  daily  use  fee. 

I  feel  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  both  encourage  and  enhance 
this  Nation's  disabled  to  visit  and  utilize 
our  vast  park  system  and  recreation  areas 
which  were  established  by  the  Congress 
for  all  the  people  to  enjoy. 

I  would  hope  that  there  is  agreement 
that  Congress  should  be  looking  at  meth- 
ods by  which  we  can  assist  the  disabled 
to  fully  participate  as  citizens  in  pro- 
grams fostered  in  this  body  for  the  past 
two  centuries.  A  Disabled  Eagle  passport 
program  is  but  one  small  contribution. 

While  this  bill  does  not  remove  an 
architectural  barrier  for  the  disabled,  it 
does  provide  them  an  opportunity  to  visit 
these  natural,  scenic  or  historic  areas  and 
to  enjoy  them. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
become  aware  of  National  Awareness 
Week  during  this  recess  period,  and 
ponder  the  problems  of  all  barriers  facing 
the  disabled. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST^TLS 
Friday,  June  27.  1975 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch 
recently  published  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial on  Federal  spending.  The  Dispatch 
discusses  the  so-called  "uncontrollables" 
in  the  Federal  budget  and  points  out 
that  these  items  are  "vmcontrollable"'  in 
the  Federal  budget  and  points  out  that 
these  items  are  "imcontrollable"  because 
Congress  refuses  to  clamp  down  on  run- 
away spending. 

Recently  the  Congress  approved  a  $46 
billion— 4*2  month  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  now 
$100  million  per  day. 

This  spending  has  rq^ulted  in  sky- 
rocketing inflation.  In  fact,  what  could 
be  bought  for  a  dollar  in  1939  would  now 
cost  over  $4.  But  let  us  look  at  it  an- 
other way — a  dollar  is  not  worth  two  bits. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  June 
22,  1975,  editorial  from  the  Columbus 
Evening  Dispatch  be  included  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
»  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Budget  MisNOMEK :  'Uncontroixables' 

"Meritorious  as  the  new  federal  Budget 
Control  Act  may  be,  the  fact  remains  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  yet  to  disavow  a  mul- 
tifaceted  misnomer  which  tends  to  render 
the  budget  act  hollow. 

"What  many  members  of  Congress  Insist 
on  citing  when  federal  deficits  are  envisioned 
are  the  'uncontrollable'  items  on  the  list  of 
ejcpenditures. 

"Actually,  these  Items  are  'uncontrollable 
simply  because  Congress  lacks  the  will  to 
control  them.  What  Is  more  disastrous  is  tlie 
fact  Congress  has  legislated  barriers  against 
even  consideration  of  control. 

"Tax  Foundation,  an  Independent  research 
organization,  recently  addressed  Itself  to  this 
situation  and  found  Congress  could  Indeed 
rid  itself  of  the  burden  of  the  "uncontrol- 
lables.* 

"Congress  should  amend  its  commendable 
Budget  Control  Act  because  Tax  Foundation 
has  found  that  about  75  percent,  or  $261 
bilHon.  of  the  federal  budget's  total  is  beini; 
lumped  under  the  heading  of  'uncontrol- 
lables.' 

"Worse,  the  total  Is  Increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

"In  fact,  says  Tax  Foundation,  'the  growth 
In  uncontrollable  outlays  has  accelerated  to 
the  point  v.-here  such  spending  is  rising  at  a 
faster  rate  than  federal  income  and  more 
rapidly  than  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  whole 
econom\'.' 

"Worse,  neither  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  of  government  seems  able  to  exerri.,e 
any  control  over  this  growth  because  of  the 
built-in  impetus  of  existing  legislation. 

"By  lar  the  largest  amount  of  accelerated 
growth  concerns  'payments  for  individuals.' 
These  are  scheduled  to  total  $165.1  billion 
in  fiical  1976  compared  to  $41.8  billion  in 
1967. 

"This  means  the  federal  government  Is  be- 
coming a  massive  transfer  agent  who  collects 
tax  dollars  from  this  group  and  hands  it 
over  to  that  group,  all  the  while  skimming  a 
portion  off  the  top  to  maintain  the  bureaus 
whicii  administer  the  transfer. 
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There  is  obviously  opportunity  to  make 
iioeded  amendments  to  the  new  Budget  Con- 
irol  Act  ;o  bring  the  uucontrollables  under 
lontrol. 

•  Congress,  at  the  outset,  should  think  the 
'•.mhinkable— for  politicians,  that  is— and 
\ov.  not  to  start  a  new  spending  program 
"r  enlarge  aix  existing  one  without  providing 
Mie  visible  financing. 

"In  addii-ion.  Congress  should  reverse  its 
present  course  and  eliminate  restrictions 
which  currently  prohibit  annual  review  of 
spending  programs  as  part  of  tiie  budget- 
building  process. 

■More  Importantly,  the  federal  legislature 
should  eliminate  regulations  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  programs  ad  infinitum  and  which 
legalize  such  budget-wrecking  devices  as 
automatic  cost  escalators. 

"Knowledge  that  uncontroUables  consti- 
tute three-fourths  of  the  federal  budget  i.s 
appalling  to  the  average  American  who  has 
little  choice  but  to  plan  rigidly  for  his  owii 
livelihood  as  well  as  for  his  own  future,  in- 
cluding mortgage  payoff  and  the  education 
of  hla  children,  let  alone  his  own  retirement. 
"The  American  taxpayer  is  not  at  all  tni- 
reasonable  in  expecting  his  government  to 
exercise  the  same  responsibility."' 
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QUESTIONAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Thursday.  June  26.  1975 

Mr„pORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliis  spring,  as  I  have  each  year  since  my 
election  to  Congi-ess  11  years  ago,  I  made 
a  questionnaire  survey  of  my  constitu- 
ents to  determine  their  views  on  some  of 
tlie  major  issues  confronting  our  Nation. 

Copies  of  the  questionnaire  were 
mailed  to  eacli  of  the  more  than  155,000 
liomes  in  my  district,  and  tlie  responses 
were  returned  to  my  local  office.  Staff 
members  and  volunteei-s  spent  many 
hours  opening,  sorting,  and  tabulating 
the  replies. 

Although  each  day's  mail  still  brings 
more  returns,  we  decided  to  set  Jime  1 
as  tlie  cutoff  date  for  counting,  and 
nearly  10,000  replies  up  to  that  time  have 
now  been  tabulated.  All  the  question- 
naires received  after  June  1  will  also  be 
tabulated,  and  the  total  results  included 
in  my  permanent  record. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  share  the 
percentage  results  of  the  first  10.000  with 
my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

1.  In  which  of  the  following  areas  would 
you  prefer  to  reduce  American  petroleum 
consumption,  to  help  elitninate  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil? 

lAmotuits  ill  percent; 

a.  Gu.soline  consumption  bv  automobiles 
26. 

b.  Gasoline  consumption  bv  tiucks  and 
buses,  15. 

c.  Petrochemicals  (sviuhelic  clothing 
etc. I.  26. 

d.  ludustf  ial  use.  such  as  plastics.  22. 

e.  Agriculture  use.  such  as  lertilizer.s.  8. 

1.  Residential  heating.  6. 
g.  Commercial  heating.  18. 

li.  Equal  cutbacks  In  all  of  the  above.  47. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  proposals  would 
.vou  prefer  to  help  curb  gasoline  consump- 
ilon?  • 

a.  Higher  prices,  through  tariffs  or  sales 
taxes,  1 3. 
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b.  A  Federal   tax   on 
weight.  34. 

c.  Nation-wide  gasolin, 

d.  Closing  of  gasoline  s 
:<2. 

e.  Strict  enforcement  i 
limit,  C7. 

3.  When  you  buy  your 
do  you  plan  to  buy? 

.".  Full  size.  23. 

b.  Intermediate,  38. 

c.  Compact.  29. 

d.  Sub-compact.  1 1. 

4.  Oil  company  profit :; 
rise  despite  the  energy 
think  the  oil  industry  sli 

a.  Regulated  as  a  ptibli 

b.  Limited  as  to  its  pr 

c.  Nationalized  bv  uie 
13. 

d.  Allowed  high  profit; 
ploratioii.  12. 

5.  The  problem  of  infir 
solved,  and  the  Artminjsti 
it  will  contintie  at  an  am 
higher  for  the  next  decade, 

a.  Do  you  consider  infla 
lem?  Yes.  97. 

b.  Do  you  favor  the  re 
controls?  Yes.  51. 

c.  If  apntrols  are  bt, 
think  they  .should  induce 
ness  profits?  Yes,  75. 

6.  The  House  has  appn 
income  ta.x  rebate.  If  the 
bill  into  law.  how  would 
tite  extra  money? 

a.  To  pay  off  existing 

b.  To  make  new  purcha.. 

c.  To  increase  your  savin 

7.  In  recent  years  Ame:  i. 
have  been  making  substa  i 
in  foreign  countries.  West 
and  Middle-East  nations  _ 
investments  in  the  United 

a.  Do  you  think  the 

should  set  limits  on  ov 

U.S.  Corporations?  Yes.  70. 

b.  Do  you  think  the  . 
should  set  limits  on  foreij 
the  United  States?  Yes.  70. 

8.  The  United  States  still 
and  140.000  dependents  ir 
think  otir  troop  level  in  . 

a.  Reduced  sharply,  26. 

b.  Reduced  moderately,  2( 

c.  Retained  at  the  presen 

d.  Eliminated  entirely,  20 

9.  Both  Congress  and  tl 
agree  that  Federal  spendi: 
duced<<^ut  disagree  on 
shotild  be  cut.  President 
Nixon  before  him.  wants 
.spending,  btit  increase  ... 
military  and  for  foreign  aid 

a.  In   wliat  tlirec  areas 
Federal  budget  should  be  c\ 

Foreign  Aid.  GO. 
Military  Spendi-My.  -lo. 
Welfare.  19. 

Goverimient  Waste.  17, 
Federal  Salaries,  ii. 
Federal  Subsidies,  9. 

b.  In  what  three  area.s 
budget  be  increased? 

Education,  18. 

None,  18. 

.Senior  Citize lis.  16, 

National  Health  Care.  1 1 

Employment  Programs.  1 

Energy  Research,  10. 

10.  To  conclude  this  que 
tell  me  what  you  consider 
important  problems  facing 

Inflation,  48. 
Unemployment.  28. 
Crime  and  Drug.s.  28. 
Energy,  10. 

Government  Corruption. 
Recession.  10 
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t  hese  alternatives  help  pump  money  back 
into  the  economy.  I  strongly  supported 
the  rebate  plan  for  this  very  reason. 

My  constituents,  by  identical  margins 
of  70  percent,  would  set  limits  both  on 
overseas  investment  by  U.S.  corporations, 
and  onforeign  investments  in  the  United 
States.  These  results  show  great  concern 
bv  the  people  of  my  district,  a  concern 
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KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
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sions.  I  am 

growing  role  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions. I  find  a  basic  conflict  between  my 
strong  support  of  free  trade,  and  my 
desire  to  protect  American  jobs. 

The  response  to  the  question  about 
American  troops  and,  dependents  in 
Europe  indicates  a  strong  feeling — 74 
percent — that  they  should  be  reduced  or 
even  eliminated.  I  also  think  we  should 
be  reducing  these  and  other  overseas 
commitments,  and  that  we  should  be 
looking  to  an  eventual  return  of  all  our 
troops,  and  their  payrc^ls,  to  the  United 
States.  S 

I  have  asked  my  constituents  for  sev- 
eral years  to  pick  the  three  areas  of  the 
Federal  budget  which  should  be  reduced, 
and  those  which  Should  be  increased. 
For  the  past  2  years,  the  lists  havei)een 
almost  identical.  Foreign  aid,  military 
spending,  and  welfare  lead  the  list  of 
budget  cuts,  in  that  order.  Education 
topped  the  list  of  proposed  increases  both 
years,  but  health  care,  which  tied  with 
education  in  1974,  dropped  to  fourth  this 
year.  Not  surprisingly,  the  categoi-y  of 
"none"  jumped  from  sixth  last  year  to 
a  first-place  tie  this  year.  Pollution  con- 
trol, which  ranked  a  close  third  in  1974, 
dropped  out  of  the  top  six  tliis  year.  Sen- 
ior citizen  programs  rose  from  fourth 
to  third.  Reflecting  the  Nation's  record 
unemployment  rate,  employment  pro- 
grams came  in  fourth  this  year. 

My  concluding  question,  this  year  and 
last,  asked  my  constituents  to  tell  me 
what  they  considered  the  three  most  im- 
portant questions  facing  our  Nation. 
Again,  the  comparison  with  1974  is  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  today's  economic 
problems.  Inflation  topped  the  list  both 
years,  but  unemplojonent  came  in  second 
this  year,  as  compared  to  sixth  a  year 
ago.  Crime  and  drugs,  ranked  second  in 
1974,  dropped  to  third  place.  Energy 
dropped  from  third  to  fourth,  while  Gov- 
ernment corruption  remained  in  fifth 
spot.  The  recession,  not  ranked  a  top 
problem  in  1974,  was  sixth  this  year.  "The 
Presidency  was  fourth  last  year,  during 
the  height  of  the  Nixon-Watergate  prob- 
lems, but  dropped  off  the  list  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  amiual 
questionnaire  survey  one  of  the  most 
valuable  projects  carried  out  each  year 
by  my  ofiSce.  It  gives  me  a  most  useful 
analysis  of  my  coiistituents'  feelings  on 
the  tough  controversial  issues  wliich  we 
debate  here  on  the  Hoase  floor.  In  ad- 
dition, the  questionnau'es  encourage  my 
constituents  to  write  ma  on  other  Issues, 
and  reinforce  a  vital  communication  link 
with  me  as  their  representative  in  Wash- 
ington. It  enables  me  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  a  broad  cross  section  of  my 
constituency,  and  to  l>e  aware  of  their 
conceras.  It  lets  me  know  how  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district  set  their  priorities  in 
our  never-ending  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
and  prosperity  both  nt  home  and  abroad. 


closed  and  antilegal  character  of  Soviet 
society.  Certainly  we  wx)uld  all  agree  that 
the  right  of  choice  of  country  of  resi- 
dence proclaimed  by  article  13  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
is  a  basic  freedom  which  cannot  be  sac- 
rificed at  any  cost.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  not  admitting  to  do  so  in  principle, 
is  in  practice  making  a  mockery  of  this 
basic  right  by  placing  groundless  and 
lawless  limitations  on  those  Soviet  citi- 
zens wi-shing  to  emigrate.  In  an  editorial 
which  apiJeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  26,  Telford  Taylor,  chief  prosecu- 
tor of  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials, 
tells  of  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  So- 
viet criminal  codes  and  of  the  shocking 
abuses  in  Soviet  prison  conditions  he 
discovered  while  attempting  to  obtain  re- 
lief for  some  20  Soviet  Jews  and  2  Gen- 
tiles who  had  fallen  afoul  of  Soviet 
criminal  law  during  their  efforts  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  This  awful  oppression  is 
especially  acute  in  the  question  of  Jew- 
ish emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Israel 
which  is  so  important  in  both  historical 
and  pei'sonal  terms  for  all  who  want  to 
leave.  The  constant  groundless  refusals 
of  exit  visas,  the  harassments,  intimida- 
tions, provocations,  and  trials  are  terri- 
ble human  misfortimes.  We  cannot 
condone  the  repressive  and  fearful  at- 
mosphere prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  than 
personal  liberty  and  we  must  stand  by 
those  who  have  the  cotirage  to  fight  these 
oppressive  Soviet  forces.  Denial  of  human 
rights  in  any  country  is  an  international 
matter.  The  U.S.  system  of  government, 
with  all  its  faults,  contains  protections 
which  ultimately  permit  the  public  to 
stop  the  attacks  upon  their  liberties. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  not  ti^ie  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

\Vhile  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
moved  by  internal  legal  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual,  it  has 
been  established  that  it  will  move  in  re- 
sponse to  world  public  opinion.  All  those 
who  believe  in  jiersonal  liberty  and  the 
exercise  of  basic  hiunan  rights  should 
write  to  Ambassador  Dobrynin  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  i-egisteruig  their  deep 
concern  over  the  deterioration  of  Soviet 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  immigration 
cases.  / 

I  am  appending  Telford  Taylor "s  arti- 
cle as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

Trials  .vnd  Tribulvtions  in  Soviet  Courts 

Roman  Rudenko  has  been  the  Procurator 
General  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  twenty 
years.  In  that  capacity,  he  has  authority  to 
■•protest"  criminal  convict io'is  In  the  Soviet 
courts — that  is.  to  bet  aside  Judgments  which 
he  finds  invalid,  and  force  their  reconsidera- 
tion. He  also  has  authority  over  the  Soviet 
prison  and  labor  camp  system,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  correcting  \iolations  of  the 
rules  governing  prison  conditions, 

1  had  last  i-een  General  Rudenko  at  Nurem- 


berg  in  1946,  when  he  was  chief  Soviet  prose- 
cutor at  the  war  crimes  trials,  and  I  was 
associate  cotuisel  on  the  American  pro6ecu- 
tlon  statf.  Nazi  criminality  had  then  been 
the  riiain  subject  of  our  discussions,  and  it 
Beemed  exlra.-)rdinary  that  Nazi  criminals 
were  again  involved  at  our  meeting  in  hi"* 
Moscow  orlice  in  June  of  1974. 

The  occasion  for  otu-  reunion  arose  from 
the  imprisonment  of  some  twenty  Soviet  Jews 
and  two  Gentiles  who  had  fallen  afoul  of 
Soviet  crimiital  law  during  their  efforts  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  The  prisoners'  relatives, 
many  of  whom  were  Is  Israel,  had  asked  a 
group  of  American  lawyers,  of  which  I  was 
one,  to  represent  them  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
relief  for  the  prisoners.  Because  of  my  past 
acquaintance  with  General  Rudenko.  I  had 
been  asked  to  go  to  Moscow  and  speak  to  him. 

Records  of  Soviet  criminal  proceedings  are 
not  public.  Even  final  Judgments  of  their 
courts  are  often  difficult  and  sometimes  Im- 
possible to  obtain,  esp>ecially  in  "political" 
criminal  cases  such  as  the  ones  we  were  con- 
cerned with.  Most  of  the  information  we  had 
acquired  came  from  the  prisoners'  relative.s 
in  Israel  who  had  been  ,|iresent  at  tl)e  trials, 
and  from  a  few  Jews  who  had  themselves 
beeen  convicted  and  served  short  sentences, 
prior  to  emigrating  to  Israel.  Very  little  of 
their  Information  was  in  documentary  form, 
aiid  my  colleagues  and  I  had  spent  many  days  .  , 
in  Israel  interviewing  these  people  and  em- 
IxKlying  their  statements  In  affidavits. 

We  tried  to  guard  against  exaggerations 
and  fatilty  memories  by  careful  cross-check- 
ing, and  relying  only  upon  accounts  that 
were  inherently  credible  and  confirmed  by 
.several  observers. 

Despite  these  limitations,  our  legal  group 
had  assembled  what  we  all  believed  to  be  a 
formidable  amount  of  evidence  that  the  trials 
had  involved  flagrant  violations  of  the  Soviei 
criminal  codes,  and  exposing  shocking  abuses 
in  prison  conditions.  Outstanding  among 
These  abitses  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Jewisli  prisoners  are  confined  In  labor  camps 
where  the  majority  of  the  other  inmates  had 
been  convicted  of  collaborating  with  the 
Nazis  in  the  murder  of  Jews,  and  in  other 
atrocities,  during  World  War  II.  Virulently 
anti-Semitic,  they  are  long-termers  many 
of  whom  have  become  "trustees."  and  use 
their  privileged  positions  to  harass  and  vie- 
tlmii^e  the  Jews. 

Soviet  laws  governing  criminal  court  pio- 
cedure  have  enlightened  safeguards  and  it 
Is  quite  possible  that  nonpolitlcal  trials  are 
fairly  conducted.  But  If  the  trials  of  these 
Jews  are  any  guide,  the  paper  guarantees  are 
worthless  wiien  Important  state  interests  are 
Involved. 

Soviet  defendants,  for  example,  are  en- 
titled by  law  to  representation  by  counsel  of 
their  own  choosing.  But  all  of  our  defend- 
ants were  required  to  retain  counsel  holding 
a  dopusk — a  special  permit  approved  by  the 
K.G.B.  (Soviet  security  police) .  In  some  cases 
this  meant  ho.<tile  lawyers  who  reftised  to 
call  wltnes.ses  or  take  appeals  as  desired  by 
their  clients.  In  virtually  all  ca-ses  It  meant 
coiuisel  who  would  not  too  sharply  challenge 
the  prosecution,  and  generally  would  coiifine 
their  etforts  to  pleas  for  mitigation  of  the 
sentences,  on  grottuds  such  as  that  the  de- 
fendants were  young  and  misled  by  Zionist 
propaganda. 

Tills  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of  the 
disregard  for  Ibw  which  tainted  these  trials. 
Defendants  guilty  of  lesser  offenses  were  con- 
victed of  treason,  although  the  elements  of 
that  offense  were  clearly  lacking.  In  order  to 
impose  heavy  seiuences.  Many  were  convicted 
of  disseminating  anti-Soviet  literature,  al- 
though most  of  it  (Including  biographies  of 
Oolda  Meir.  Leon  Uris"  "Exodus,"  and  even  " 
Talniuds)  was  offensive  to  the  prosecutors 
only  because  of  Its  Jewish  character.  It  was 
deemed  "anti-Soviet '  because  the  political 
authorities  hart  so  decided,  in  flagrant  vlolaHlT 
tlon  of  the  Soviet  rule  tbnt  nil  e%idenfe  be 
hesi-rl  in  open  roiirl , 
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Recently,  ifae  accusavioiis  bave  sometimes 
been  wholly  fabricated.  A  one-legged  Jewish 
carpenter  who  sought  to  emigrate  was  ac- 
cused of  overcharging  hla  cubiomers.  When 
ihe  prosecutor  was  unable  to  produce  any 
evldeace,  ihe  judge  told  the  carpenter  that 
hts  wish  to  emigrate  was  the  only  reason  for 
His  plight,  and  that  the  charges  would  be 
•Jropped  11  he  would  drop  his  plan.  He  re- 
!  used  and  was  given  a  tive-year  sentence. 

All  this  and  much  more  was  in  the  briefs 
hnd  peiiiions  I  pi^sentcd  to  General  Rudeu- 
ko.  He  was  personally  friendly  and  agreed  to 
receive  them,  but  It  proved  impo««ible  to  eu- 
sage  him  in  rational  discussions  ol  the  cases. 
Soon  it  became  apparent  tiiat  he  aiid  his 
suali  would  give  no  serious  coruidf-ration  to 
our  evidence  or  argtiments. 

Etlorts  to  follow  up  tlie  encounter  have 
elicited  no  response,  and  General  Rudenko 
has  done  noihhig  to  rectii  y  the  errors  or  mil- 
igaie  the  prison  abuses.  What  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  is  to  give  our  clients  the 
moral  comfort  that  tto  paraphrase  Arthur 
Miller)  "attenUou  is  being  paid '  to  the  in- 
justices by  which  their  impria.jned  relatives 
have  been  vicilmissfcd„ 

Despite  the  very  dilTereni  conrepv  oi  the 
function  of  law  which  prevails  in  Commu- 
lUst  countries.  Russian  lawyers  are  not  with- 
out pride  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  their 
judicial  system.  Perhaps  our  group  was  wrong 
to  hope  that  this  pride,  coupled  with  re- 
luctance lo  bave  tiiese  ai)UKes  exposed,  would 
prompt  corrective  action.  U  such  hopes  re- 
main uufulfllled,  at  least  our  efforfs  m»v 
contribute  to  the  record  on  which  decfs.om 
of  Sovlti  courts  arc  to  be  Judged. 
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:  Canai  Give, 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vip.ciNiA 

IN    THF  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27.  1975 
Ml-.  HARRY  p.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Clarksville  <Tenn.>  Leaf 
Chronicle  published  an  editorial  on 
May  25,  1975,  in  which  it  commented  on 
an  excellent  Senate  speech  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  ^Mr 
Stone)  on  May  31.  1975.  The  Lubbock 
iTex.)  Journal  published  an  editorial  in 
opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal  give- 
away. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  ccn.sent  that  the 
CterksMlle  (Tenn.)  Leaf  Chronicle  Idi- 
torial,  captioned  "Security  Threat,"  and 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Journal  editorial, 
capUoned  "Push  On  For  Canal  Give- 
away," be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
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gi     Ptsii ON  For 
If  for  no   other  rer.son 
>i.<Tent   wltli   tlie   United 
retreat    in    confusion 
lorei»;ii  policy,  the  Poid 
bcfelnulng  to  pull  out  all 
public  and  Congre:^=lonal 
away  the  Panama  Canal. 

Happily,  iiu  have  to  ^., 
of  the  Senate  to  ratify  an 
Fanania— and  the  Senate  : 
cf  the  scheme. 

•To  relinquish  sovereign 
Zone,  obtained  in  pcrpeti 
be  to  sacrifice  the  U.S.'  ow 
the  allar  of  "adapting  to 

A  massive  public  relatia  i 
been  launched  to  gain  w..^. 
lean  letreat  from  Panama 

Chief  U.S.  negotiator  „ 
tajin^  in  interviews  that 
new    treaty    returning   the 
Panama    "would   almost 
hostilities  with  an  otherw 
try." 

Friendly?  Pro-Soviet  Pa 
Omar  Torrllas  warii.'^,  "if 
do  not  conclude 
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s;iiisfactoi  ly 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  wa.s 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dale  Bumpers  k 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkan.sas. 

PRATER 

The  ChaplaiH.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  ^ 

Spirit  of  God,  descend  upon  om-  hearts 
Take  the  dimness  of  our  souls  away  that 
we  may  know  Thy  wlU  and  do  it.  Lead  us 
in  paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy  name's 
sake.  Keep  ever  before  us  tlie  vision  of 
the  land  of  the  free,  Uie  home  of  the 
brave,  and  the  Nation  whose  God  is  Uie 
Lord.  When  v.-e  sin  forgi-.e  us.  when  we 
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fail  correct  u.s,  when  we  a*e 
and  strengthen  us.  As  we 
hearts  aglow  with  faith  ai  d 
may  have  a  part  with  Th  ^e 
better  nation  in  a  bett  ;r 
goodness  and  mercy  abije 
the  last  may  we  hear  the 
tion,    "Well    done,    good 
servant." 

We  pray  in  ilie  name  o; 
deemer.  Amen. 
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for  s  new  v»-eaty  with  "a  ^ 
date"'  because  "we  no  long 
world  .^cene  as  we  once  did. 
relationships  and  power  sir 
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of  th?  canal  and  receive  an 
"f  the  economic  benefits  of 
Cuierwise,  he  v/arns,  "we 
la  engage  in  hostilities  .  .  ." 

To  ?!1  of  tills.  Sen.  Harry 
.■:wers  that    compromising 
C.'iiinl  Zone  would  weaken 
fcn-e  posture  in  the  Wes. 

■■t;oiiId  an?  one  seriouslv  ,„ 
■t.hat  Panama,  with  a  popul 
over   1.5  million — less  than 
iiiniaV.— could  defend  the  ... 
Other  critics  wonder  wha 
ininistraiicn   thinis:   that  A„ 
inti;rcsts  conld  bo  protected 
under  Panamanian  con*njl 
iirgi:n:<iit,.  it  says  thai  un 
up  control  ihere  may  be  „. 
•The    changing  '  world    ci 
whicii  Mr.  Rogers  relcrs  i 
the  United  Sutes,  tor  a  c..»„j 
lj(o  own  interests  first.  And  .s; 
fighi,  for   tlitm  if  necestarj 
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OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  June 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  . 
ing  with  my  conviction 
ice  carries  with  it  the  oL^.^ 
full   public   disclosure   of   . 
nances  to  one's  constituen  ts 
again  making  such  a  stat( 
Record.  The  following  is  a 
financial  condition  for  the 

My  Income  for  the  year 
congressional  salary  of  $42  „v, 
my  ownership  interest  in  the 
nership  (automobile  dei 
and  speaking  honoraria  »..„ 
193.71.  My  total  Income  was 
my  adjusted  gross  income  w; 
paid    Federal    income   taxes 
$25,897.30,    Michigan    State 
lag   to   $2,539.00  and  clt\    of 
amounting  to  $1,342.13 
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Senate  from  the  President 
'Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legis^lative 
following  letter: 

U.S.  3 
Pp.esidfnt  pro  _ 
Waahington,  D.C., 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  fr4m 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  H( 
cas,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
perform  tlie  duties  of  the 
iibseiicc. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. June  27,  1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
i)i)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  until  11:30 
a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormii. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina seek  recognition  as  acting  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Only  briefly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


ALEXANDER  SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recess  last  week  I  noticed  in  the  press  of 
North  Carolina  a  report  on  what  pur- 
ported to  be  comments  by  Ron  Nessen, 
who  is,  of  course,  the  news  secretary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Nessen  went  out 
of  his  way  to  be  snide,  indeed  approach- 
ing the  point  of  sarcasm  concerning  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  world.  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  of  course,  is  visiting 
in  Washington  at  tlie  present  time. 

As  many  Americans  know,  here  is  a 
man  who  has  literally  risked  his  life  on 
behalf  of  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  been  exiled  because  he  dared  to 
speak  the  truth  about  the  tyranny  of 
lotnmunism,  which  continues  to  spread 
around  the  world.  It  is  widely  speculated 
that  he  no  doubt  would  have  been  exe- 
ctited  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  fact  that 
bis  great  book  "Gulag  Archipelago."  and 
It  is  other  books,  were  prepared  in  dupli- 
fute  manuscript  form  with  one  copy 
struggled  out  of  the  counti-y  to  be  re- 
leased if  he  were  iinpri.->oned  or  executed. 
Mi .  Solzhenitsyn  was  sent  to  a  slave 
litbor  camp,  a  concentration  camp,  for 
cjinii.iitting  the  offense  of  telling  the 
trutii.  It  was  then  that  his  books  at- 
tracted worldwide  attention. 

Ml-.  President,  this  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  feels  honored  that  Mr.  Sol- 
/henit.syn  is  in  America.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  will  recall, 
ilie  Senate  of  the  United  States  last  yeai', 
and  again  this  year,  voted  unanimously 
lo,  confer  honorary  citizenship  upon  Mr. 
Solzhenit.<iyn.. 


About  2  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  I  sent  a  joint  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  President  would 
extend  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  while  this  distinguished 
Nobel  Prize  winner  is  in  this  counti-y.  I 
am  informed  that  the  advisers — ^I  am 
tempted  to  put  quotation  marks  aroimd 
the  word  "advisers" — ^to  the  President 
toldHwm,  in  effect,  "Oh,  no,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; we  may  make  the  Russians  mad  if 
you  extend  the  common  courtesy  of  5 
minutes  with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn." 

Mr.  President',  I  suggest  that  this  Is  a 
sad  day  for  our  country  if  the  United 
States  of  America  must  tremble  in  cow- 
ering timidity  for  fear  of  offending 
Commtmists  imless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  refuses  to  see  a  dedicated 
exponent  of  freedom — a  dedicated  Chris- 
tian, I  might  add — a  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
who  comes  to  our  country  as  a  visitor. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
today  express  my  regrets  at  this  discour- 
aging decision  by  the  White  House.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  President,  himself,  has 
not  given  his  personal  attention  to  this 
matter  and  that  the  refusal  to  see  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  was  pm-ely  a  judgment 
made  by  the  President's  advisers.  I  think 
the  President  should  reverse  this  judg- 
ment of  his  so-called  advisers,  because 
they  have  given  him  bad  advice,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  all  tlie 
freedom -loving  people  throughout  the 
world  who  understand  the  nature  of 
communism. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  in  a  visit  with  me  a 
few-  days  ago,  commented  that  the  United 
States  is  inordinately  concerned  with 
world  war  III.  He  said: 

Senator,  what  your  leaders  apparently  do 
not  tinderstand  is  that  World  War  III  Is  over 
and  that  the  Communists  have  won  it,  tak- 
ing over  20  cou It  tries  in  the  last  15  or  20 
years. 

So  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  hope 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  reconsider  this  bad  advice  that  his 
advisers  have  given  him  and  extend  even 
yet  the  courtesy  of  at  least  a  brief  invi- 
tation to  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  time  to  roll  out  the  red  carpet 
for  soccer  players  and  actors — and  Com- 
munist functionaries — surely  he  should 
be  able  to  find  time  for  a  distinguished 
Nobel  Prize  winner  who  has  been  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life  in  defense  of  freedom. 


routine  momlng  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tlie 
absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


QUORUM  CALL. 

Ml .  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
iiuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix»re.  Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  }>eriod  for  the  transaction  of 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  asW^ 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:20  a.m..  recessed  until  1  p.m.: 
whci-eupon.  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Helms)  . 


REPLACEMENT  OF  THE  EXISTING 
AMERICAN  FALLS  DAM— ASSUR- 
ANCE OF  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 
OF  BONDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  tui"^. 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  23a. 
S.  1152.  wliich  I  miderstand  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  1152)  to  amend  the  act  ot 
December  28,  1973  (87  Stat.  904)  to  clariff 
the  relationship  of  the  provisions  of  said  act 
to  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  title  2P. 
United  States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  1973. 
Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  a  proposal  to  permit  re- 
placement and  rehabiUtatiou  of  the 
American  Falls  dam  through  the  use  of 
non-Federal  financing  by  the  American 
Falls  Reservoir  District,  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  of  Idaho.  The  plan 
to  finance  replacement  of  the  dam  rep- 
resented a  deliberate  choice  over  legisla- 
tion concurrently  proposed  and  con- 
sidei*ed  which  would  have  obligated  the 
Federal  Government  to  replace  the 
structure.  Not  only  would  such  financing 
remove  a  financial  burden  from  the  tax- 
payer and  assure  more  rapid  implemen- 
tation of  the  replacement  dam  project, 
but  Federal  involvement  would  be  mini- 
mal and  State  and  local  involvement 
would  be  at  a  maximum.  The  act  also 
provides  that  upon  completion  of  con- 
struction, the  United  States  shall  take 
title  to  the  dam  as  a  feature  of  the  Mini- 
doka project,  located  in  the  upper  Snake 
River  Basin.  Idaho. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  those  of  us 
involved  with  the  project  and  with  the 
act  that  bonds  issued  by  the  reservoir 
district  to  finance  construction  would  be 
tax  exempt.  That  understanding  was  not 
challei'.ged  throughout  congre.'^.^ional  ac- 
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tion  and  subsequent  passage  of  the  act. 
In  fact,  a  spokesman  for  tbe  administra- 
tion noted  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  that  the  space- 
holders  would  obtain  financing  for  the 
new  dam  by  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.  Thus,  in  supporting  passage  of 
the  original  act,  tlie  admiuisiration  also 
contemplated  tax-exempt  status. 

To  assure  that  the  bonds  would  be 
successfuUy  marketed,  the  American 
Falls  Reser\oir  District  lias  sought  a 
ruhng  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  interest  on  the  bonds  would  be 
tax  exempt.  In  June  of  1974,  the  district 
rc<ius3te,d  a  ruling  from  tlie  Service,  but 
that  ruling  has  yet  to  be  issued. 

Pa.^sage  in  the  Senate  of  S.  Ili2.  a  bil! 
to  clarify  the  relationsliip  of  the  pro- 
\isions  of  the  American  Falls  Dam  Re- 
placement Act  to  provisions  of-  section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  will 
specifically  define  the  intent  of  Congr-ess 
and  will  help  to  a-ssure  adequate  financ- 
ing for  replacement  costs.  I  want  to  em- 
<  phasize  that  this  bill  doe.s  not  create  a 
precedent  for  other  water  projects.  It 
simply  clarifies  the  .situation  for  tlie 
American  Palls  dam  reconstruction 
project. 

The  original  American  Palis  dam  was 
constructed  In  1927  by  the. Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  dam  was  restricted  to 
two-thirds  of  Its  1.7  mllllon  acre-foot 
capacity  In  1972  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  safety  reasons,  because  of 
excessive  pressmes  on  the  dam  which 
were  caused  by  an  alkali -alR-egate 
reaction  and  deterioration  In  the  con- 
>  Crete. 

The  economy  of  southern  Idaho  de- 
pends upon  affirmative  action  to  recon- 
.struct  and  rehabilitate  the  dam.  Nearly 
900,000  acres  of  prime  agricultui-al  land 
depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
waters  stored  behind  the  pre.<;ent,  de- 
teriorating structure. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  .«peedy  pas- 
sage of  the  act  authorizing  replacement 
was  sought  in  the  first  instance.  Further 
delay  is  a  luxurj-  the  farmers  in  Idaho 
cannot  afford.  I  am  hopeful  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  act  quickly  and 
positively  on  this  matter. 

The  bill  i^-as  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  thu  Senate  and  Hon.  ■  o ' 
I^epreaentatires  of  the  United  States  c; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  December  28,  1973  (87  Stat. 
»0d)  is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the 
tiaal  i>eriod  to  n  colon  and  addiiig  ;he  fcllovr- 
itig  language:  -And  proi.ided  funhcr.  That 
the  cium  and  re  luted  fatiliiles  lo  be  uuauced 
and  constructed  by  the  constnictiag  agency 
:.s  prc.ided  m  this  Act  sh.tll  for  .all  purposes 
of  ."section  103(c)  (4)  of  title  26.  United  States 
Code,  con-siltute  facilities  solely  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  water,  available  on  reasonable  de- 
mand ;o  members  of  the  geutral  pu^^llc". 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAG  IS   REFERRED 


m  issages : 
a  :ates 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  frokn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


As  in  executive  session 
President  pro  tempore 
laid  before  the  Senate . 
President  of  the  United 
sundry  nominations  whlih 
to  the  appropriate  comi  nittees 

tThe  nominations  rec  ;ived  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  i  le  Senate' pro- 
ceeding.s.  • 


APPROVAL  OF  .JOINT 


RESOLUTIONS 


tint 


A  messaga  from  tlie 
United  States  stated 
1975,  he  had  approved 
enrolled  joint  resolution 
to  extend  by  90  days  the 
of  the  Defense 
aiKl  to  extend  the 
tional  Commi-ssion  on 
•Work  QuaUty  for  90  day 
.1975,  he  had  approved 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res 
that  the  flag  of  the 
America  may  be  flown 
each  day  hi  Valley  Fc; 
Valley  Forge,  Pa 


resident  of  the 

on  Jime  28, 

ind  signed  the 

<S.J.  Res.  94) 

expiration  date 

Product:  )n  Act  of  1950 

func  ng  of  the  Na- 

oductivity  and 

and  on  July  4, 

nd  signed  the 

98)  to  provide 

Utiited  States  of 

: or  24  hours  of 

State  Park, 


F 


LEGISLAl  [ON 


PROPOSED 

PRESIDENT— MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIIlENT 
pore  (Mr.  Bumpers)  laid 
ate  a  message  from  the 
United  States  transmitting 
proposed  legislation  en^tled 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  197i 
the  accompanjing  paper ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Fiiance 
Committee  on  Public  Wc  r 
unanimous  consent.  Tlie 
follows : 


U  'lik 


P]  esident 


Congr  ss 


{ne 


To  the  Coiigrc^n  oj  tlie 

TV'enty  years  ago, 
hower  sent  to  the 
report  orf  our  Nation's 
report,  and  the  legislation 
launched  the  Nation  on 
ambitious  public  works 
tory — consti-uction    of 
Interstate  Highway  System 

Today,  eighty-five  . 
ter.state  system  is  open  to 
System  has  proven  vital 
commercial  prosperity  ai 
vidu.?!  mobility  of  million; 

The  Highway  Trust  Ffiid 
financed    this    remarkt; 
scheduled  to  expire  on  Gfctober 
I  am  today  recommendin  : 
extend  the  Tru.st  Fund 
to  completion  and  impr 
liitei-state  system  itself, 
project  i    receiving    Federal 
would   be  funded   throu, 
irea.iury. 

In  addition,  I  am  r 
income  to  tlie  Fund  be  retticed 
fening  two  cents  of  the 
gasoline  tax  from  the  Tri^t 
general  treasuiy.  At  the 
1  ecom.Tiendin:,'  that  the  Ffcler 


Ju 


'y  7,  197.} 


the  Acting 
(Mr.  Bumpers) 
f  ixrni  the 
submitting 
were  referred 


BY    THE 
FROM  THE 

pro  tem- 

)efore  the  Seii- 

1  resident  of  the 

a  draft  of 

"Federal- 

"•  which,  with 

was  referred 

and  the 

ks,  jointly,  by 

message  is  as 


ed  States: 

Eisen- 

a  landmark 

lighways.  That 

it  inspired, 

of  the  most 

piograms  in  his- 

t|ie    42,500-mile 

percfcnt  of  the  In- 
traffic,  and  the 
tlie  Nation's 
d  to  the  indi- 
of  Americans, 
which  lia.s 
program    is 
1.  1977. 
legislation  to 
limit  its  use 
ci'ement  of  tiie 
)ther  highway 
assistance 
Jg|i   the   general 

ecoiimending  that 


bit 


by  li-ans- 

rent  Federal 

Fund  to  the 

e  time,  I  am 

al  '-in'ollne 


SCI  ments 


T  le 


transpor  atlon, 


program 


govi  rnments. 


tax  be  reduced  by  one  ceu 
those  States  which  incre 
gasoUne  tax  by  an  equal  , 
In  this  way,  the  abUlty 
local  governments  to  deal 
tran.-'portatlon    problems 
proved,  but  costs  to  the 
not  be  increased. 

Top  priority  in  this  ._ 
to  completion  of  those  s 
Interstate  system  which 
.'■ystem  tnily  national  in 

I  am  aLso  proposing  c^-. 
Federal  highway  program 
broadly-based     categories 
some  thirty  naiTow  gran ; 
grams  now  in  existence.  T  i 
grams  will  deal,  respectivefr, 
and     suburban     transpor 
tran.sportation  and  lilghw 
in-ovements. 

The   highv.ay   program 
example  of  a  Federal  pro 
exiianded  over  the  years  ,,..« 
State  and  local  responsibil  ty, 
the  priorities  of  those 

The  legislation  I  propos 
the  Federal  attention  on 
System,  which  is  clearly 
significance,  and  provide  fl 
other  highway  constructioi 
v.hich  fully  respects  State 
cision-making  roles. 

This  is  consistent  with 
philosophy  that  we  shoult 
Federal  level,  extend  our 
areas  which  other  leveLs  o 
can  handle  better. 

As  we  near  our  200th 
Nation,  we  must  select 
great  national  efforts  we 
fleeting  the  responsibiUty 
presene  the  integrity  of 
V/e  must  limit  the  Federa 
tional  concerns,  strengthen 
and  resources  of  State  and 
ments,  and  protect  the 
individuals. 

I  beheve  this  legislation 
responsible  and  effective 
ing  the  Nation's  transportajtlon 
urge  the  Congress  to  give 
fatorable  consideration. 


per  gallon  ui 
eafce  their  State 
I  mount. 

of  State  and 

^•ith  their  own 

will    be    im- 

higfiway  user  will 


legi41ation  will  go 
of  tlie 
ill  make  the 
*;ope. 
cof^olidatiou  of 
under  three 
combining 
■in-aid  pro- 
three  pro- 
with  urban 
rural 


ly  safety  im- 


Is 


a   classic 

that  has 

nto  areas  of 

distorting 


will  refocu."? 

Interstate 

of   national 

aid  for 

In  a  manner 

md  local  de- 


ihe 


fl  sxlble 


my  general 

not,  at  the 

i  ifluence  Into 

government 


T>iE  White  House,  July 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
•said:   Mr.  President,  I  asl 
coiLsent  that  a  message  fropi 
dent  relative  to  the  Highwa 
and  the  Interstate  Highwa  i? 
referred   jointly   to   the  C( 
Finance  and  the  Commitile 
Vx'orks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
is  so  oroered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   EOUSE   HF 
CEIVED   DURING  ADJO  JRNMEN'T 

1  N'P.ril.LED    Bn.LS    .SIG]   ED 


th; 


on 


Uncier    autiiority    of 
June  26,  1975,  a  message  fr 
of  Representatives  was  received 
27,  1975,  durhig  the  adjouiitment 
Stnatc,  stating  that  the 


l^thday  as  a 
care  the 
t^dertake,  re- 
all  have  to 
<  va  Republic, 
role  to  na- 
;he  authority 
local  goveni- 
pr!rogatlves  of 


mtans 


the  most 
of  meet- 
needs.  I 
prompt  and 


Gerald  R.  Ford. 
1975. 


subsequently 

unanimous 

the  Presi- 

Trust  Fund 

System  be 

nimittee  on 

on  Public 

ZR.  Is  there 
none  and  it 


order    ui 

the  House 

on  Jmie 

of  the 

Speaker  had 


July  7,  1975 
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signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

H.B.  1387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez; 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe Villegas-Cantu; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacinta 
Roque  Armstrong-Perez: 

H.R.  1408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hoffman; 

H.R.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Ansley; 

H.R.  1421.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephanie 
Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman; 

H.R.  1510.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steve  P. 
Reese; 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hendrlka 
Koenders  Lyne; 

H.R.  1649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
D.  Harden; 

H.R.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
George  Moore.  Jr..  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force: 

H.R.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gilda  Haro: 

H.R.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hinck; 

H.B.  3382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe; 

H.B.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randall 
L.  Talbot; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construc- 
tioit  of  shore  and  offshore  establishments, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  bridge  altera- 
tions, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an 
end-year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  load,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  69(X).  An  act  to  provide  an  additional 
thirteen  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  program 
and  the  special  unemployment  a.ssistance 
program,  to  extend  the  special  unemploy- 
ment assistance  program  for  1  year,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJB.  7709.  Aa  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  istle;  and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  flag  of  the  TTnlted  States  of  America 
may  be  flown  for  24 -hours  of  each  day  in 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  signed  on  June  27, 1975,  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 
calf) . 

On  June  30,  1975,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  received 
stating  that  the  Soeaker  had  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  5398.  An  act  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
'on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions; 
and 

H.R.  8109.  An  act  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Sectirity  Act  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion against  the  loss  of  medicaid  because  of 
the  1972  increase  la  social  security  behefits, 
and  to  extend  the  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain 
requirements  relating  to  choice  of  provider. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  signed  on  July 
1,  1975,  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  2003.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  In 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley  Forge.  Pa. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
•     JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  tlie  project  for  Tultle  Creek  Lake. 
Big  Blue  River.  Kans.  RefeiTed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stone)  : 

S.  2049.  A  bill  tfi  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  conserve  vital 
fuel  and  energy  resources.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.'rowER)   (by  request) : 

S.  2050.  A  bill  to  modify  reserve  require- 
ments of  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  to  extend  such  requirements 
to  other  Institutions;  to  authorize  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  extend  credit  to  such  in- 
stitutions; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


Mr.  President,  the  Kansas  City  District 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  now  has  the 
capability  to  construct  these  projects, 
and  is  lacking  only  the  funds  needed  to 
complete  them.  There  are  indi<;ations 
that  previous  Federal  projects  down- 
stream may  have  contributed  to  the 
fiooding  in  1973,  and  it  seems  just  that 
funds  be  authorized  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. I.  therefore,  urge  that  we  take 
prompt  action  to  alleviate  the  extreme 
hardships  that  these  citizens  of  Kansas 
are  experiencing,  and  authorize  this  con- 
struction, so  that  this  area,  long  sepa- 
rated, may  be  sewn  back  together. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  Jtme  27,  1975,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
CXXI 1347— Part  16 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  project  for  Tuttle  Creek 
Lake,  Big  Blue  River,  Kans.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

MARSHALL    COCNTT,   KANS.,   BOAD    AlfO-  BBmCE 
FBOCSAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  $570,000 
for  the  replacement  of  a  bridge  and  con- 
struction of  a  2-mile  road  in  Marshall 
County,  Kans.  Construction  of  these 
projects  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Kansas  City  District. 

In  1973,  a  fiood  on  the  Little  Blue  River 
wiped  out  two  bridges  between  Watorvllle 
and  Blue  Rapids,  Kans.,  both  located  di- 
rectly southwest  of  Tuttle  Creek  Reser- 
voir. These  bridges  served  as  vital  farm- 
to-market  and  social  links  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  entire  area.  They  have  not 
been  replaced,  and  the  corps  of  engineers 
lacks  necessary  authority  to  initiate  such 
activity  at  this  time. 

Normal  activities  in  the  area,  particu- 
larly farrtiing  trade,  have  been  severely 
disrupted  since  the  loss  of  the  bridges. 
The  citizens  of  Waterville  and  Blue  Rap- 
ids, in  conjunction  with  corps  ofQcials, 
have  concluded  that  the  problems  might 
properly  be  resolved  through  reconstruc- 
tion of  one  bridge,  along  with  construc- 
tion of  a  new  2-mile  road.  That  road 
would  efficiently  cormect  Waterville,  Blue 
Rapids,  and  the  areas  in  between  through 
Unkage  with  existing  roads  which  rim 
north  of  the  Little  Blue  River. 


By   Mr.   BUMPERS    (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Stoke  > : 

S.  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 

United  States  Code  in  order  to  conserve 

vital  fuel  and  energy  resources.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works. 

RIGHT   TURN   ON    BB> 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  as  amended, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  the  States  to  authorize  and 
permit  right  turns  at  red  light  traflBc  sig- 
nals in  all  instances  as  one  means  of 
assuring  that  our  threatened  fuel  sup- 
plies are  put  to  their  most  efficient  and 
effective  use. 

On  the  surface,  such  legislation  might 
seem  trivial  and  inconsequential.  But  to 
give  you  one  estimate  by  a  Highway  Ad- 
ministration statistician  of  the  signifi- 
ant  savings  we  are  talking  about,  if  we 
assume  that  an  average  of  2,500  motor 
vehicles  turn  right  at  red  lights  every 
day  at  each  of  approximately  600,000 
traffic  intersections,  and  further  that 
the  average  idle  fuel  consimiption  is  0.63 
gallons  per  hour  and  the  average  waiting 
time  for  cars  at  each  intersection  is  10 
seconds,  we  can  then  extrapolate  a  gaso- 
line savings  of  2,550,000  gallons  a  day  or 
almost  a  bilUon  gallons  a  year. 

Unhappily,  there  is  no  completed  com- 
prehensive study  or  evaluation  to  give  us 
a  better  idea  of  the  exact  savings  we 
would  realize,  but  I  understand  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  are  in 
the  process  of  conducting  such  a  study 
that  will  be  available  sometime  next  year. 
In  any  case,  the  trend  in  the  States  is 
definitely  toward  instituting  right  ttUTi 
o  nred  systems.  In  1968,  for  instance,  onlv 
20  States  authorized  right  turn  on  red, 
but  presently  46  of  the  50  States 
have  it  in  some  form  with  only  the  re- 
maining four  States  prohibiting  it  alto- 
gether. Unfortunately,  of  these  46  States 
only  two  permit  right  turn  on  red  totally 
and  in  all  instances.  Most  leave  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  whether  to  permit  right 
turn  on  red  to  local  jurisdictions. 

Opponents  to  right  turn  on  red  argue 
that  it  enhances  the  potential  for  acci- 
dents involving  both  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular tfaffic,  but  this  conclusion  was 
Recently  refuted  for  the  most  part  in  an 
October  1974  interim  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  McGee  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  entitled  "Rlght- 
Tiu-n-on-Red:    Current   Practices    and 
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State-of-th^-Art."  Generally,  local  stud- 
ies indicate  that  the  frequency  of  acci- 
dents related  to  right  turn  on  red  in- 
creases minimally  during  the  early  days 
of  implementation,  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishes after  right  turn  on  red  has  been  in 
I'se  for  an  extended  period  in  the  area. 
This  has  led  local  State  agencies  like  the 
State    of    Minnesota's    Department    of 
Highways  to  conclude  after  a  study  in 
1967  and  1968  that  "actual  hazards  to 
i>edestrians  appeared  to  be  minimal"  and 
that  the  frequency  and  severity  of  those 
accidents  was  not  enough  to  ban  the  use 
of  right  turn  on  red.  The  Federal  High- 
way Administration's  study  itself  con- 
cluded that  "data  collected  to  date  in- 
dicate that  right  tirni  on  red  does  not 
significantly  increase  accidents  but   it 
does  reduce  right-turn  delay."  Indeed, 
the  sharp   increase  in   the  number  of 
States  that  now  permit  right  turn  on 
red  in  some  form  belies  the  argument 
that  safety  is  a  real  problem. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  comprehensive 
study  is  not  available  on  the  fuel  savings 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  but  a  recent  Library 
of  Congress  Congressional  Research 
Service  memorandum  on  the  subject  con- 
cluded that  authorizing  right  tm-n  on 
red  might  be  one  legitimate  method  of 
reducing  fuel  consumption,  since  there  is 
no  question  that  fuel  is  wasted  while 
motor  vehicles  idle  at  red  lights  waiting 
for  them  to  change. 

My  bill  would  require  that  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  obtaining  highway  funds  un- 
der the  Federal  Highway-Aid  Act,  States 
would  have  to  enact  legislation  to  permit 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  to  turn  right  on 
red  in  every  instance.  In  addition,  appro- 
priate State  transportation  agencies 
would  be  required  to  adopt  regulations 
and  guidelines  to  assure  the  safety  of 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  which 
are  at  least  as  effective  as  comparable 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tiansportation  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  same  end. 

This  is  only  one  good  idea  for  fuel  con- 
sei-vation  that  is  so  obvious  it  might  well 
have  been  overlooked.  There  are  many 
others,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  ac- 
tions like  this  one  will  be  to  realize  a 
significant  decrease  in  our  daily  fuel  con- 
sumption and  at  the  same  time  make  us 
more  aware  of  the  critical  need  to  devise 
every  means  possible  to  minimize  energy 
in  whatever  form  it  might  take. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  2049 

Ce  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovsc  or 
Representatives  of  the  United  Sttttcs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I.  Chapter  1  of  Title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
•Sec.  166.  Traffic  Signals. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
not  approve  any  project  under  section  106 
in  any  State  after  June  30.  1976,  which  does 
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SHORT  TITLE 

SicTio.N-    1.  This  Act  may 
Reserve  Requirements  Act  of 
Reserve  Requirements  for  3 
Other  Institutions 
Sec  2.  The  last  sentence  of 
of  Section  19  of  the  Federal  1 
U.S.C.  461 )    is  designated  as 
and  that  part  of  such 
precedes  such   sentence  is 
as  follows: 
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mand      deposits     shall     mai 
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Board. 
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Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

CHAIRr.IAN  OF  THE  BOARD 

OP  GovERNons. 
Federm,  Reserve  Sysh..m. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  26, 1075. 
lion.  William  Pboxmuie, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Setiate.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors herewitli  submits  a  proposal  to  Congress 
for  legislation  tliat  would  extend  reserve  re- 
quirements set  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  nonmember  institutions — commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  other  depositary  in- 
stitutions. Tlie  proposed  bill  makes  certain 
other  revisions  in  lelated  Federal  Reserve 
powers,  including  a  downward  adjustment 
in  the  permissible  range  of  reserve  require- 
ment ratios  and  e.xpanded  authority  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  lend  directly  to 
nonmember  institutions  tliat  are  subject  to 
reserve  requirements  set  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Similar  draft  legislation  was  submitted  for 
Congressional  consideration  last  year.  The 
need  for  legislation  becomes  more  pressing 
with  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  Board 
strongly  recommends  enactment  cl  ti.e  pi-o- 
posed  bill. 

During  the  past  year,  deposits  at  non- 
member  banks  continued  to  e.<pand  more 
rapidly  than  deposits  at  member  banks,  as 
can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  data  presented 
in  Tables  1  and  2.  In  1974.  demand  deposits 
of  nonmember  banks  expanded  by  6.6  per 
cent,  while  such  deposits  at  member  banks 
grew  by  only  2.7  per  cent.  Time  deposits  of 
nonmember  Institutions  also  confinued  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  at  member  banks. 
By  1974,  nonmember  banks  had  28  per  cent 
of  all  demand  deposits  and  32  per  cenl:  of 
time  deposits  (excluding  large  money  market 
negotiable  time  certificates  of  deposits),  end 
these  percentages  have  been  increasing 
steadily  for  many  years.  Tlius.  an  increasing 
part  of  the  nation's  money  supply  is  lodged 
at  banks  not  subject  to  reserve  requirements 
set  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Institutional  changes  are  also  underway 
that  are  rapidly  blurring  the  di.-^tinction  be- 
tween demand  accounts  and  time  and  sav- 
ings accounts  (for  example,  the  development 
of  telephonic  and  other  convenient  methods 
for  transferring  funds  out  of  savings  ac- 
counts) as  well  as  the  distinction  between 
banks  and  other  savings  Institutions.  The 
public  has  come  Increasingly  to  hold  Its 
transactions  and  precautionary  balances  in 
time  and  savings  accounts.  Commercial 
banks  and  thrift  institutions  (savings  and 
loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
credit  unions)  are  in  direct  competition  for 
such  balances.  They  compete  on  the  basis  of 
Interest  rates  and  through  services  oliered 
to  the  depositor,  and  a  time  or  savings  ac- 
count at  any  one  of  these  institutions  ap- 
pears about  equally  liquid  to  the  depositor. 
In  recognition  of  these  developments,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  giviii-;  more  em- 

fihasis,  when  formulating  monetary  policy, 
o  measures  of  money  that  include  time  and 
savings  deposits  at  banks  and  thrift  insti- 
tutions. 

The  trend  toward  holding  liquid  balances 
in  interest-earning  deposits  at  banks  and 
thrift  institutions  was  well  illustrated  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  1975.  Over  that 
period,  M^  (currency  and  demand  deposits) 
Increased  at  about  a  4^4  per  cent  annual 
rate,  while  a  broader  measure  of  money,  M, 
(currency  demand  deposits,  and  consumer- 
type  time  and  savings  deposits  at  commercial 
banks),  rose  much  more  rapidly— at  about  a 


9 ',4  per  cent  annual  rate.  A  still  broader 
measure,  M^  (which  also  includes  time  de- 
posits at  thrift  Institution.*)  Increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  11^4  per  cent. 

Tlie  purposes  of  the  proposed  legisla'-ioii^ 
are  simple  and  straightforward — name'^^ 
first,  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  moueta 
policy  and.  second,  to  promote  equity  in  coe 
petition  among  similar  institutions.  In  fuO 
iiUn.eiit  of  these  objectives,  the  draft  bill 
embodies  the  piunciple  that  equivalent  cash 
reserves  tliould  be  held  against  similar  de- 
posits that  serve  as  a  part  of  the  public'.s 
money  balances,  whether  the  deposits  are 
at  member  banks,  nonmember  banks,  or 
cilicr  financial  institutions.  The  growth  of 
i;onmembcr  banks  and  savings  institutions 
and  continued  efforts  by  nonbank  depositary 
institutions  to  evolve  new  arrangements  for 
nior.ey  transfers  make  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple a  matter  of  some  urgency. 

'i  here  are  three  changes  in  tlie  present  pro- 
posal from  that  submitted  in  1974.  Fnst,  the 
proposal  extends  reserve  requirements  set 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  to  nonmember  depositary  i^istitu- 
tioiis:  the  previous  proposal  confined  such 
reserve  requirements  to  demand  deposits  and 
XOW  accounts.  Second,  the  reserve  require- 
ment ranges  being  proposed  for  the  variou.s 
classes  of  deposits  have  been  adjusted  down- 
ward. And  thirc^,  the  current  draft  legislation 
does  not  provide  for  an  exemption  of  the  first 
$2  million  of  the  combined  total  of  demand 
deposits  and  NOW  accounts  at  nonmember 
institutions. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, as  modified,  will  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  monetary  policy  by  tightening  the 
relationship  between  bank  reserves  and  the 
nation's  deposits.  The  task  of  monetary  policy 
is  now  complicated  because  shifts  in  deposits 
between  member  banks  and  nonmember  in- 
stitutions alter  the  relationship  between  re- 
serves under  th,e  control  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  deposits,  which  constitute  the 
inyjor  share  of  the  nation's  money  supply. 
aianagement  of  money  and  credit  would  be 
more  effective  if  reserxes  against  all  deposits 
were  held  in  balances  at  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  or  vault  cash,  since  the  reserves  would 
be  immobinzcd  and  the  total  of  such  re- 
serves could  be  regulated  by  Federal  Reserve 
policies. 

The  reserve  requirements  set  by  States  and 
the  Uquidity  requirements  applicable  to  non- 
bank  thrift  Institutions  do  not  meet  this 
test.  State-determined  reserve  requirements 
on  nonmember  banks  vary  from  one  juris- 
diction to  another.  More  importantly,  in 
varying  degree,  these  requirements  can  be 
held  in  the  form  of  securities  or  deposits  in 
other  banks,  and  thus  can  finance  deposit 
and  credit  expansion  that  has  littlC  relation 
to  the  volume  of  bank  reserves  provided  by 
the  Federal  Reserve.  Most  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  subject  to  liquidity  require- 
ments set  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
but  these  requirements  too  may  be  met  by 
holding  interest-bearing  deposits  at  banks  or 
short-term  Treasury  securities  and  other 
money  market  Instruments. 

A  simplified  example  may  help  to  clarify 
the  problems  for  monetary  control  posed  by 
sizable  deposits  at  nonmember  institutions. 
If  the  reserve  requirement  on  deposits  at 
member  banks  were,  for  illustrative  purposes, 
assumed  to  be  10  per  cent,  then  SlOO  of  re- 
serves provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
support  $1,000  of  deposits  if  all  of  the  de- 
posits were  held  in  member  banks.  The  total 
of  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  public  might 
be  many  times  greater,  however,  if  all  of  the 
public's  deposits  turned  out  to  be  held  at 
nonmember  banks.  Thus,  If  nonmember 
banks  had  an  average  reserve  requirement 
of  5  per  cent  and  they  maintained  all  of  their 
reserves  as  balances  at  member  banks,  the 


potential  amount  of  deposits  in  nonmember 
banks  from  the  provision  of  SlOO  in  reserves 
Is  $20,000.  This  follows  because  the  $100  In 
reserves  provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  support  $1,000  of  deposits  of  nonmem- 

:r  banks  in  member  banks,  and  these  in- 
balances  could  in  turn  support  $20,- 
COO  of  the  public's  deposits  in  nonmembei- 
banks.  In  other  words,  the  multiplier  be- 
n  reserves  and  deposits  could  be  as  low 
as  M  if  the  public  chose  to  hold  all  of  Its 
balances  at  niember  banks,  and  as  high  as 
200  r(  all  of/the  public's  deposits  were  held 
at  nontftewflSer  banks. 

This  example  illustrates  the  potential  slip- 
page in  monetary  control  that  arises  because 
some  depositary  institutions  are  not  subject  • 
to  reserve  requirements  set  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  In  practice,  of  course,  the  multiplier 
rolatlon.--hip  between  reserves  and  deposits 
does  not  iluctuate  between  the  extreme 
limits  fiven  in  the  above  example.  It  Is  very 
uniikeiy,  for  instance,  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  money  transactions  following  an  Ini- 
ti.tl  injection  of  reserves  would  take  place 
among  nonmember  banks,  as  would  be  re- 
ciuireci  if  the  multiplier  were  to  approach  the 
upper  limit  in  the  example.  However,  some 
pan  of  money  transactions  wiU  be  of  this 
tiiarartcr.  and  the  extent  to  which  this  will 
cccur  is  uncertain.  Thus,  the  multiplier  re- 
lationship does  fiuctuate  unpredictably. 
Moreover,  with  each  passing  year  the  possi- 
bilities of  slippage  become  larger.  ,As  a  re- 
sult, the  existence  and  growth  of  depositary 
in.stitu'ions  that  are  outside  the  reach  of 
rese.ve  requirements  set  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  definitely  reducing  the  precision  of 
ninnetary  control. 

Equity  among  competing  institutions  also 
requires  that  all  institutions  offering  similar 
deposit  services  be  subject  to  similar  reserve 
requirements,  particularly  now  that  the  de- 
posit functions  served  by  the  various  in- . 
stitutions  are  becomUig  more  nearly  alike. 
Both  banks  and  thrift  institutions  offer 
Federally-insured  time  and  savings  deposits 
to  the  public.  Moreover,  thrift  Institutions 
are  beginning  to  offer  accounts  with  various 
kinds  of  transferability  features.  Thus,  there 
is  active  competition  among  banks  and  thrift 
institutions  for  the  same  funds.  On  the  lend- 
ing side,  while  thrift  institutions  still  spe- 
cialize more  than  banks,  they  have  begun 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  widening  their 
range  of  activities:  and  there  are  recom- 
mendations before  Congress  ( in  the  proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act)  to  authorize  still 
broader  lending  and  investing  powers  for 
nonbank^hrlft  Institutions. 

The^resent  draft  bill  contains  somewhat 
lowerstatutory  limits  for  reserve  require- 
ments than  the  bill  submitted  last  year — 
and  those  proposed  last  year  were  lower  than 
under  present  law.  The  reduced  statutory 
limits  recognize  the  need  to  maintain  the 
active  participation  of  banks  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions in  credit  markets  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  assure  the  flow  of  credit 
to  key  economic  sectors,  such  as  housing. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposed  range  of  per- 
missible reserve  ratios  is  relatively  wide  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  flexibility  as  economic 
and  financial  circumstances  change. 

Tiie  ran^^es  proposed  for  the  avcra-re  re- 
.«;erve  requirement  ratio  by  deposit  category 
are:  for  demand  deposits,  from  5  to  20  per 
cent;  for  iuterest-beariiig  accounts  from 
whicli  wiih.drawal  can  be  made  by  negotiable 
instruments,  (such  as  NOW  accounts),  from 
3  to  12  per  cent;  and  for  time  and  savings 
deposits,  from  'j  to  8  per  cent.  The  lower 
reserve  requirement  on  NOW  accounts,  as 
compared  with  demand  deposits,  reflects  the 
more  limited  adaptability  of  such  accounts 
for  use  where  there  are  large-scale  transac- 
tions by  the  holder  that  need  to  be  accom- 
modated through  the  account. 
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The  Board  has  not  iucluded  in  its  present 
nropoeal  an  exemption  from  reserve  require- 
ments set  by  the  Federal  Reserve  for  small 
nonmeml>er  institutions.  Exclusion  of  sucli 

istltutlons  would  unnecessarily  discrimi- 
..ate  against  smaller  member  banks.  More- 
"ver.  to  the  extent  that  enactment  of  such 
.III  exclusion  would  encourage  similar  banks 
:  o  leave  the  System,  it  would  tend  to  weaken 
monetary  control  even  further.  The  draft 
legislation  does,  of  course,  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  a  four-year  phase-in  of  the  require- 
ments, so  that  nonmember  institutions  would 
have  an  ample  period  in  which  to  adapt  to 
the  new  conditions. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these  pro- 
posals more  fully  with  you  aud  other  n»cm- 
bers  of  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARtHV'R  P.  BUBN.S. 

TABLE  1  -MEMBER  AND  NONMEMBEiJ  DEMAhD  DEPOSIT 
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'  Average  ol  daily  figures,  not  seasonally  adjusted. 

i  4th  quarter  to  4lh  quarter  annual  rate  of  growth. 

'  Nonmember  data  are  based  on  the  ratio?  o(  nonmenibei  to 
member  deposits  at  call  dalts  and  are  iiiterijolatel  btt.veen 
suchdate^. 
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national  school  lu 

CHILD    nutrition 
MENTS  of   1975— H.R. 

amekdment  no. 

(Ordered  to  be  printed 
the  table.)      - 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted 
intended  to  be  proposed 
bill  (H.R.  4222)   to  amend 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
tion  Act  of  1966  in  order 
revise  the  special  food 
for  children  and  the 
program,  and  for  other  pu 
to  strengthening  the  sch(i)l 
child  nutrition  programs. 
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<Oi-dered  to  be  printed 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  M 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Philip 
Clark.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mi 
and  Mr.  Cranston  »  submitjd 
ment  intended  to  be  propi 
jointly  to  the  bill  i  H.R.  42 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr, 
BcRDicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1216.  a  bill  to  amend  the  F^eral 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

8.    1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the's^ena- 
tor  from  North  Carolina  iMr.  hJlms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1143.  a 
bill  to  amend  and  clarify  certain  reguia- 
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July  8— Full  committee:   7:. 
3110— business  meeting,  S.  521 
391.  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act; 
HUthorizatioii    bill;     and 
business.  , 

July  9 — Enviromnent  and  _ 
.Subcommitiee:  10:30  a.m..  roor  i 
ing.  S.  10,  Housaloiiic  River,  .., 
River  Study:   S.  1004,  AUeghen 
iiud  Scenic  River  Study. 

July  9— Full   committee:    7: 
;illO— bu.'iiiicss    meeting.    Pend 
bi'sine"^-:. 

July  10 — Energy  Research  ai 
poi\rccs    Subconimiltee:     10:00 
■■n  10 — hearing  S.  506,  Title  III. 
tor  Resources  Planning  Act. 

July  10— Full  rommittee:  7. 
:{110 — busines.s    meeting.    Pend 
business. 

July  11 —Energy  Research 
'sources    Subcommittee:     10:00 
31 10 — hearing,  s.  506,  Title  III, 
ler  Rej.ources  Planning  Act. 

July  14— Full  committee:  10: 
3i  10— hearing.  S.  740,  National 
diiction  Board  bill. 

Julv  15— Energy  Research 
sources    Subcommittee:     10:00 
3110 — hearing.  Information 
technologies. 

July  16 — Full  committee:  10 
3110 — busine.ss    meeting. 
Ijusiness. 

July  18 — Energy  Research  „., 
sources  Subcommitteev:  10:00 
3110— hearing.  Oversight  hear 
marketing  on  the  Upper  Mlssotiri 

July  21 — Full  committee:  10 
3110 — hearing.  S.  740,  Nat'l 
lion  Board  bill. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pres 
nounce,  for  the  information 
ate  and  the  public,  on  behalf 

LiAMs,  chairman  of  the 

bor  and  Public  Welfare,  that 
tee  will  hold  a  confirmation 
morrow  •morning  at  9:30  a. 
,4232,   Dirksen   Office   Buildi^ig 
President's  nominees  to  the 
rectors  of  the  Legal  Services 
the  Honorable  Marlow  Cool : 
Melville  Broughton,  Jr 


ADDITIONAL  STATElVi  ENTS 


THE  ABORTION  IS£  UE 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presid^n 
sues  hiive  been  as  difficult  in  _ 
0s  coping  with  the  conflicting 
those  who  seek  abortions  ai 
certain  church-affiliated  ho 
do  not  choose  to  perform  thejn 
this  body  found  the  fair  mi(jdle 
2  y^ais  ago  when  it  approv. 
come  to  be  called  the  conscie 
ment.    Tliat    amendment    „ 
women  to  obtain  abortions 
first  3  months  of  pregnancy, 
tees  that  individuals  who  do 
to  assist  may  follow  their  refgious 
victions  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  autjior 
conscience  amendment,   I 
viewed    it    before    the   Medical 
Foundation  of  St.  Joseph's 
Lewiston.  Idaho.  I  ask  unan^nous 
sent   that    tlie    text   of   the 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objections,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

.Address  to  the  Meoicai.  CKNr::R  Fox'ndation 
OF  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  LrwisroN.  Tuaho, 
i;v  SrxATOK  Frank  Chx-rch 

Of  all  the  principles  in  .government,  there 
is  no  Idea  more  basic  to  the  concept  of  indi- 
vid\ial  freedom  than  that  expre.ssed  so  suc- 
1  inctly  in  the  45  words  ol  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  ol'  the  United 
States.  Freedom  of  religion  i.s  one  of  the 
cardinal  rights  expressed  in  thtise  few  words. 
It  embodies,  not  only  the  common  concept 
that  the  state  should  not  be  conirolled  by 
a  church,  but  also  the  right  of  individual 
church  members  to  remain  free,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion,  from  control  by  the 
state. 

If  that  means  that  given  churches  cannot, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  state,  otit- 
law  abortion,  it  must  also  mean  tnat  ad- 
vocates of  abortion  caujiot  it.se  the  power 
'of  the  state  to  force  others  to  participate 
in  their  decision. 

We  mvist  not  lose  sight  of  the  principal 
reason  our  form  of  govenunent  was  cre- 
ated— to  ensure  that  it  would  be  the  .servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  people.  Ix  was  the 
overriding  purpose  of  our  Constitution,  writ- 
ten nearly  two  centuries  ago,  that  Indi- 
vidual Americans  should  be  tree  to  manage 
their  own  lives.  Most  of  all.  tbty  uore  not 
to  be  coerced  by  government  to  aci  against 
their  deeply  held  per.soiial   beliefs. 

But  we  have  had  some  ditficulty  with  tliHi 
simple  concept  In  recent  years  on  the  ls<iue 
<.>f  abortion,  which  has  csu.sed  i*-o  rights  to 
come  In  couilict. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Couri  ruled  unani- 
motisly  that  the  Constitution  does,  indeed, 
leave  to  the  individual  women  and  her  doc- 
tor, and  not  to  State  Legi-slaiures,  the  deci- 
sion of  whether  tofhave  an  abortion,  if  made 
within  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 
Hard  on  the  heels  of  that  decision  came  the 
contention,  backed  by  an  initial  legal  test 
in  Montana,  that  the  expectant  mother  was 
entitled  to  have  her  abortion  performed  in 
any  hospital — even  one  operated  by  people 
whose  religious  beliefs  forbid  abortions — 
providing  the  ho.spital  in  question  had  ac- 
cepted some  public  funds. 

That  simply  could  not  be.  If  so,  it  would 
mean  that  pregnant  women,  asserting  they 
caiinot  be  coerced  by  state  law  into  giving 
birth,  could  themselves  call  upon  the  state 
to  coerce  others  to  perform  an  act  which  is. 
according  to  their  consciences,  a  sin. 

However,  given  a  measure  of  tolerance  and 
good  will,  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  a  way. 
even  with  rights  in  conflict,  to  walk  the  fair 
line  between.  And  we  did  find  a  way.  Two 
years  ago,  tlie  Senate  approved,  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote,  an  amendment  of  mine 
which  has  become  known  as  the  conscience 
amendment.  That  legislation  prevents  the 
Federal  Grovernment  from  requiring  church- 
affiliated  hospitals  and  their  personnel  to 
perform  abortions. 

Th\is  both  assertions  of  an  individual 
right  have  been  safeguarded.  The  Court  has 
decreed  that  government  cannot  coerce  a 
woman  during  early  pregnancy  to  forgo  an 
abortion.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that  de- 
cision to  suggest  that  it  is  the  proper  role  of 
government  to  coerce  xmwilling  doctors  to 
perform  such  operations,  unwilling  nurses  to 
attend  them,  or  unwilling  hospit-als  to  make 
tlieir  facilities  available  for  what  they  con- 
sider a  sinful  purpose. 

Thus  the  conscience  amendment,  'llie 
court  having  spoken,  and  the  amendment 
having  been  Interposed  to  protect  unwilling 
doctors  and  nurses,  that  should  have  ended 
the  matter. 

But  of  course  it  didn't.  Tliere  are  still 
those  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  want  what 


they  call  the  right  to  abortions  in  every 
ho.spital,  whether  public  or  private.  They 
assert,  in  effect,  tliat  the  receipt  of  tax 
money  by  hospitals  has  purchased,  not  only 
health  care  for  the  community,  but  also  the 
right  to  compel  abortions. 

Tlie  critics  of  the  conscience  nniendment 
have  v.liat  they  want — the  declared  legal 
right  ta  abortions.  They  already  liave  the 
agret-meiu.  of  tlie  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Thev  don't  need  others  on  tlifeir  side. 
They  iiave  tlie  law  of  the  land  on  their  side. 

And  any  realist  must  recognize  that  they 
*  ill  retain  i\ie  law  on  their  side.  The  court 
lia:-i  spoken — untinimousiy.  The  country  is 
about  equally  divided  on  the  issue,  and  it  l.<i 
simply  not  in  tlie  cards  that  suhiclent  sit}(goj 
can  be  found  '.o  move  a  constitutional 
iimendment  past,  two-thirds  oi  the  memljers 
oi  each  house  of  Congre.s.s  and  through 
ihrce-ionrths  of  tlie  state  legislatu.res. 

Thus,  by  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Const itutioii  now  requires  tlio.se 
wiio  detest  abortion  to  respect  the  rights  of 
tho.se  who  don't.  Why  then  can't  those  who 
don't,  lespect  the  rights  of  ttiotie  wlio  do'> 

Can  there  'le  iaiything  more  repugnant  in 
the  land  of  religious  freedom  than  the 
thought,  of  coercing  a  Roman  Catholic  nun. 
for  in.stiince.  to  assist  in  an  abortion?  How 
could  anyone  suggest  such  a  thing?  And. 
having  dojie  so,  how  could  they  have  the 
aitdicity  lo  lecture  others  on  liberalLsm? 

Their  rationale  for  so  oifensive  a  trans- 
sjsressioii  against  per.sotial  convictions  is  the 
expenditure  of  public  money.  Their  answer, 
in  effect,  is  provate  money  talks,  but  fed- 
cr-il  money  commands. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
telling  hospitals  th<.t  they  cannot  have  any 
more  federal  tuuds  if  they  plan  to  conilnuie 
refusing  aoortions.  It  is  telling  them  that 
t.he>'  must  pertorm  abortions  now  because 
they  accepted  federal  funds  in  the  past! 

What  kind  of  Mickey  Mouse,  after-the- 
i;i!  I  condition  is  that?  And  what  kind  of 
lib.  i-alisni  Is  it  that  enlists  the  power  of  the 
government  in  forcing  the  beliefs  oX  one  pcr- 
>jn  on  another? 

II.  as  tlie  court  ha.s  held,  no  creed  Ciiii  im- 
pose its  most  rigorous  principles  upon  the 
populace  through  the  power  of  the  state, 
'then  surely  the  reverse  is  true:  The  state 
must,  never  impose  upon  the  members  of  a 
ei\en  creed  a  le.s.s  stringent  moral  code  than 
they  are  willing  to  follow. 

We  are  talking  about  tolerance,  and.  ttudcr 
the  Constitution,  we  must  all  mind  our  own 
morals. 

It  is  enough  that  advocates  of  abortion 
h.xve  won  that  procedure  for  themselves.  It 
is  asking  far  too  much  to  require  that  op- 
ponenis  of  abortion  assist  them. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  our  na- 
tional birthright  than  freedom  of  religion. 
Religious  beliefs  must  forever  remain  above 
the  reach  of  secular  authority.  Thus  it  wa.s 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  fashion  the  law  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  federal  funding  of 
hospitals,  medical  research  or  medical  care 
could  be  made  coniingeut  upon  the  viola- 
tion of  religious  precepts. 

Congress  carried  out  its  duty  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  conscience  amendment.  And. 
whatever  tlie  courts  have  said  on  abortion,  we 
cannot  grant  in  the  land  of  the  free  the  rude 
demand  that  some  must  abort  their  beliefs 
v.lule  assisting  others  to  abort  their  babies. 


A  native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  "Wilkie" 
has  been  serving  Republican  Senators 
since  the  mid-1950's  when  he  began 
working  for  the  Republican  .senatorial 
campaign'  committee  and  since  1962  a 
a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican policy  committee. 

How  many  photographs  he  has  made 
would  be  hard  to  estimate.  In  all  ol  hi> 
ftorJt  he  has  been  thoroughly  profes- 
sional— and  always  obliging. 

After  a  trip  abroad,  "Wilkie"  will  u:;r 
his  camera  only  as  the  whim  dictates  and 
not  on  tlie  demanding,  if  erratic,  sched- 

le  he  followed  in  his  duties  here  on  Cnii- 
it^vlHiU.  'We  all  wish  for  him  many  h-.i'i  ;• 
ancWt  warding  retirement  .vears. 


"WILKIE"  RETIRES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  famil- 
iar face  with  a  friendly  smile  is  miss- 
ing around  the  Senate  today.  As  of  the 
close  of  business  on  June  23,  P.  Clyde 
Wilkinson,  known  to  all  of  us  as  Wilkie, 
began  a  well-earned  retirement. 


FEUERAIi  ELECTION  COMMISSION 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that  announcomrntv 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commissitjr. 
which  were  published  in  the  Federal  Ref,- 
jster  on  July  2.  1975.  be  printed  in  liie 
Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unaiumo'i;  ^ 
consent  that  thi-ee  annotmcements  V;> 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  Mon- 
day. July  7.  1975.  al.so  be  printed  in  tii;' 
Record.  .       ' 

All  of  these  announcements  should  be 
of  value  to  candidates  for  nominatio'i 
or  election  to  Federal  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1  Notice   1975-81 

'i'HiF   11-Ff.dkrai   Elections:   CiiArri.E   II    - 

FjufAL  Eli.ctio.n  Commission 

tMi't  rMl:NrAT10N    OK    FKOEBAI.    tL'-'^UD.N 
CAMPAIGN    ACT 

I'.ili-iisin,i  ()/  time  to  comment  on  /.■/•o/j,.,,'rf 
rulemahing 
The  time  period  within  which  writte-i 
notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (Notice  1075 
2,  40  FR  23833,  June  2.  1975)  will  be  received 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission  is  e:<- 
leiided  to  July  15,  1975. 

Thomas  B.  Citbtis, 

Cfiairniun  for  tin- 
Federal  Klection  Cnmnns>.on. 
D.itp;  Ji.U  I.  1975. 

(Notice  1975  9 1 
TNti.p.iM   guiuelinf:  coMPLAiNr  rn<MFoini 

1.  FiHiin.  Any  person  who  believes  a  viol:'- 
Ison  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  as 
amended.  2  U.S.C.  Section  431,  et  scq.  or  of 
Sections  608.  610,  611,  613.  614,  615.  616,  or 
617  of  Title  18.  United  Slates  Code,  has  c-.-- 
curred  may  file  a  complaint,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  1325  K.  Street. 
N.W..  Wastoinglon.  D.C.  20463. 

2.  Form  of  Complaint.  There  is  no  pre- 
scribed form  for  a  complaint,  but  all  com- 
plaints must  be  tjpewritten  or  handwritteij 
legibly  in  ink.  The  person  making  the  com- 
plaint must  sign  the  complaint,  the  com- 
plaint must  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  ai- 
firmation  of  such  person  taken  before  an  of- 
ficer authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  in- 
clude his  or  her  address  and  phone  number . 
in  the  complaint.  A  complaint  shall  name  tiie 
person  complained  against  (respondent) ,  de- 
scribe In  detaU  the  alleged  violation  or 
violations  and  shall  be  submitted  togethel* 
with  copies  of  evidentiary  material  availa'^le 
to  tlie  complainant. 
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S.  Notification  oj  Respondent.  The  Com- 
luissioa  shall  senti  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
10  the  respondent  wltblu  a  reasonable  tlmo 
after  the  complaint  is  received.  Such  notiflca- 
aon  of  the  respondent  shall  not  be  released 
la  the  public  unless  and  until  written  permis- 
sion of  the  respondent  is  expressly  given. 

1.  Rrphj  b.y  Ry^ponaent.  The  respondent 
V.  Ul  r.ornially  be  given  ten  (10)  days  after 
receipt  in  wijlch  to  respond  iu  writing  lo  the 
allegations  in  the  complaint  except  Tvhere. 
Ill  the  judument  of  the  Conuni-ssion,  a 
-holler  or  louner  period  of  time  is  necessary. 
The  respoiLse  to  the  complaint  .■^hall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Fedsral  Election  Commission. 
1325  K  Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  L30463. 
Tiie  Commission  hall  «iDud  a  copy  of  the 
response  to  the  compl.'ilnant  vithin  p  rea- 
sonable iime.._Tli»  response  must  be  type- 
vvriiien  or  h-iiiciv  lit'en  legibly  in  ink.  \i  ne 
ii.-,poiidem  iir  il.p  ncthoiijied  represciitaiive 
thereof  shali  sign. the  rcspoiisa  and  the  re- 
sponse shall  be  verifled  by  the  oath  or  affir- 
JnaUoa  of  such  person  taken  before  an  officer 
uuihori.'«d  to  aUmmister  oaths. 

5.  Exchanyti  o/  Informulioa.  The  Couunih- 
Moa  slnill  receive  all  documeutii  and  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  complainiuii  and  re- 
."pondent  and  shall  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  such  Information  by  sending  copies  to  the 
parties  within  a  reasonable  time. 

6.  Inrentigationr.  The  Staff  Director  and 
the  Cicneral  Counsel  sh.tll  proceed  to  direct 
the  Investigation  of  all  dulv  filed  complaints. 
A  duly  filed  complaint  Is  one  which  substan- 
tially complies  with  ihe  form  described  by 
pavatraph  2  above.  I-  v.lihln  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Comnii(«ioa  and  coniaiiiii  allegations 
of  fact  -.vliich,  ii  proved,  would  coustliuie  a 
violation  of  liuv.  luvestlgalions  shall  be  con- 
ducted expeditiously  and  siiall  include  an 
investigation  of  any  reports  and  statements 
tiled  by  the  complainant,  if  the  complainant 
is  a  candidate.  Such  Investigations  .shall  not 
be  made  public  by  the  Commission  or  ar.v 
other  person  without  the  written  coixsent  of 
the  person  under  investigation. 

7.  Hearings.  At  the  tioic  the  Commirssion 
notifies  the  respondent  that  a  complaint  has 
been  filed.  It  shall  notify  the  respondent  that 
the  respondent  may  request  a  hearing.  The 
Commission  will  determine  the  manner  and 
proccdiue  for  sucii  hearings. 

THOMA&  B.  CCRTIS, 

Chairman,  for  the  Federal  Election 

COIH»II»-.v(0/l. 

Date:  July  1,  197.T. 
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A:v\.jv.v(.;:vi>..NT  or  Pcbi.k  Rko>ri.s  Avah- 

ABUIIY 

The  ptirpose  of  this  annoinicement  is  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Commission  is  presently  makinii  avail- 
aole  for  public  inspection  and  for  copyhig 
the  information  which  the  law  requires  to 
be  made  available.  Sections  302-308  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-225.  as  amended  by  Sections  202 
203.  204.  206.  208  and  209  of  The  Fedtral 
Electioxi  Campaign  Act  Araendmeuts  of 
1974,  Public  Law  93-443.  provide  that  staie- 
mputs  of  organization  of  political  committees, 
reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  polit- 
ical committees  and  candidates,  reports  on 
presidential  corveution  financing,  pther  ex- 
penditure reports,  advisory  opinions,  state- 
ments relating  to  Piesidential  Nominathi^ 
ConvcntUin  Fund  provision;-:,  and  other  itiXor- 
'.uaiiou  relating  Lo  flnanchig  o."  Federal  elec- 
tions shall  come  under  the  parview  of  the 
Federal  Election  Coumils.siou.  Some  of  the 
aforementioned  information  wa.-.  formerly  re- 
quirtd  to  be  bubmitted  to  tlio  .Secretary  cf 
i:.r-  .Sci-.i-.i.'.  rhP  Clirk  of  ir.*-  Hc.m-.  or' ih' 
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Comptroller  General  of  th 
under  Public  Law  92-225. 
provides    that   all    such 
either  be  filed  with,  prov 
tained  by  the  Federal 

Tbe    following    guidelines 
inspection  and  copyitii^  of 
public  records: 

(U)  Inquiries  com. ernlng 
able  at  the  Commis-sicn's 
vision  may  be  made  in  per 
'^•lephone.  Inquiries  should 
Public    Records    Division. 
Commissl<>r,.  I:j2j  K  Sireei 
•on.   DC.   20463    (Telephone 
The   Public   Records   Divlslr. 
dav  through  Friday.  ex(  ludji 
irom  9:00  a.m.  to  5::30  p.m. 
i.i!*v  be  provided  fi.r  h<-  ll>f 
nitct  public  iieocis-. 

I  b  I  Requests  for  insn!>r!ii(5 
records  mny  hi'  made  in 
iind  place  stated  in  paraprai^i 
for  copie.s  of  records  may  be 
at  ihf  time  and  place  stated  : 
<>r  by  mail  directed  to  the 
DivHion. 

to   Each  request  for  Coji 
or  copies  .shall  describe  the 
v.-itii    sufficient    apecificity    t( 
uame.s,  dates,  and  -subjeci 
the  records  to  be  located 
Uiaiiaained  by  or  for  the  Con 
sun  wh  >  ha-T  requested 
or  copi's   will    he   promptly 
re"!jrd.s  cannot  be  located  on 
description  ffiven  and  inforii 
iticniilyiiit!  iiiloniiatio:t  nr.i.st 
lore  the  reque.«!  tan  be  sntis.. 
tdi    A  siarcii  fee   (Appcnc 
iioi;ucemei;t)    viil    be   char„ 
ibHU   one-half  hour  of  v  orl 
locating   and    making:  re< 
lii.-pc!  tlo:i  or  lor  copying.  Nc 
he  chirged  if  records 
cannot  be  located  within  o 
Tiie  Public  Records  Division 
notify   IX  requestlny  person 
qtiately   described   cannot 
r  reasonable  search.  If  sttch 
and    authorizes   the   .search 
search    fee   shall    apply    to 
.-pent  searching  for  the 

te)   A  current  schedule  of 
•servlcc.^j.  Including  locating 
crda  a'ailable,  copying,  and 
appears  In  the  Appendix  to 
menr.    Copies    of    the    ciirrc 
fee>  also  may  be  obtained 
ill   person,   by  telephone,   or 
the  Public  Records  Division 
tf)    Upon  receiving  a  reqv 
li-oit  or  copying  of  record.s. 
ords  Division  shall  promptly 
questing    person    of   the   e 
applicable,  of  locating  and 
ords  available,  of  copying, 
quested  authentication.  Oiily 
( 1 )   authorizatioti  from  the 
ing  sttch  services  and   (2) 
advance,  if  applicable,  shall 
ords  Division  proceed  to  fum 
inspection  or  copying  of 

<E)   The  time  actually  req 
i'lg   and    mnJtlng   records   avi 
■^pection  or  lor  ropjlng  in 
a  request  may  exceed  the  a 
estimated   and    paid    for.    In 
.s'.ance.s.  no  worlc  v.lll  be  done 
ill  lees   beyond  the  amount 
paid  ifpt  without  further 
me  person  requesting  Die  le 
th)     In    addition    to    any 
iliarges    wiiich    may    apply, 
f  barged  lor  record  auihenti*  a 
vided  ;i    the  Commissions  cu 
of  fe*??.  Autl'tii'ication  shall 
itstati  j.i  that  liie  document 
lopv  u'   "le  criuinai  u;id  a  <• 
■ '".(    I'f  r     :i   w'ut:  al-r  -,  ■    \ 
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ii)e   document.  Tl>e  Commlss 
bw>  aiaxed  to  such  document. 

li)   Copies  of  public  record: 
rttai-.icd    by    the    Commission 
thereof,  will  lie  provided  subj 
forth  In  the  Coniinls,slons  ct 
of  I'tcs. 

(J)    Requei;ted  record.s  shall 
v.'ithout  charge  or  at  reduced 
ever  lb  shall  be  determined  by 
.sion  that  a  waiver  or  reductlo  . 
m  the  public  interest.  Request  ? 
.  r  redurJon  of  fees  may  be  si 
the  original  requei^t  lor  records 
such  facts  as  may  be  considc 
and  necessary. 

Any  interested  person   or  o 
invited  to  submit  written  ci 
Fedfral  Election  Commission 
manner    and   lorin   by    v.hich    ^ 
nients  should  be  made  availab  e 
cral  public.  Comments  could 
relating   tr.   easy  access   filing 
use  of  photocopyinj'  devices, 
crofiche.  or  any  other  retrieval 
men  is  should  be  mailed  to: 
Commission,    Rulemaking    Sec 
fjfreet.   N.W..  Washington,  D.C 
Thomas   B.   Cna 
Chairman 
Ff'clpral  Election 
p. tic:  .Ji.|\    I.  1975. 
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.S<  iir-in-i..-.  Li   FiJES  FOR  Rtco 

l.iM-dling  and  inaklny  ul'atlab|t: 
tjue'iifd  for  inspection,  or  c  .  _ 
oierneiid  cosld).  First  one-haU 
Each    i'.ddiliona!    one-half   hou 
ilieret)i:  i»i2.50. 

AuthciHicution  icich  Co 
addition   to   oilier   fees,   if   ani 
authentication:  $2.00. 

FactiniUe  Copii-x  of  JJocuini' 
page:  §.10. 

P^iU  pay  men  I  for  the  above 
be  made  in  advance  of  records  o 
made  available.  Payments  must 
or  money  order  made  payable 
of  the  United  States".  Mailed  ^ 
be  addressed  to:  Director,  Publi 
vision.  Federal  Election 
.•itreei.   N'.W..   Washington.  D.C. 
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Fici.-HoLur.p.    Expense, 

ScnJLCl  Ul  RLQtJtSTS  lOB 

Washincton,  June  27. — The 
tion  Commission  today  asked  foi 
ment  on  questions  sought  by 
Congress  about  provisions  of 
linancing  act  dealing  with 
peuses  and  lionorariuiu^. 

The  FEC  released  the 
visory  Opinions"  on  these  subjects 
ing  publication  oX  the  requests 
eral    Register    next;    week, 
period  for  public  comn^nt 
FEC    will    Isoue   AU'.isoiy   C^... 
.'•peclfic  transactions  or  activitie 

The     question^     released 
f  illous: 

Advisory  Opinion  Request  N 
holder  expenses — Constituen 
Funds — 

(1)  Whether  a  committee  oct 

later  a  Congressman's     

Fund"  is  a  -political  committee 
deflnltioiis  of  the  campaign  fi; 
and  whether  a  fund-raising  e 
benefit  of  such  a  'Constitui 
Fund  ■  is  subject  to  the  disclostre 
nients  of  the  campaign  fiuaucii  ig 
quested  by  U.S.  Rep.  David  W 
I:id.-6> 

(2)  Whether  a  corporation 
to  a   Congre.s.smairs   "Ptibllc 
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cost  of  newsletters,  reports  and  question- 
naires sent  to  constituents."  (requested  by 
U.S.  Rep.  John  P.  Murtha.  (b-Pa.-12) 

Polls:  Whether  campaign  spending  limits 
apply  to  "issue-oriented"  polls  and  surveys 
cotiducted  among  a  Member  of  Congress's 
constituents,  (requested  by  U.S.  Sen.  E.  J. 
!.Jake)  Garn,  (R^tahi. 

Advisory  opinion  reqi.r.-:t  Nu.  8;  Hono- 
t'.'iiums — 

iJonation  to  charities:  Whether  the  $15,- 

000  honorarium  limit  applies  where  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  requests  that  all  or  part  of 
,111  offered  honorarium  be  donated  to  charity, 
(requested  by  U.S.  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowsici 
lU.  IU-8).  and  bv  U.S.  Rep.  .Joiii,  J.  Rhode- 
(R,Ariz-Xl(; 

Travel  e.'cpenscs:  WhelKer  a  Meniijer  of 
Coiicress.  who  has  rlrrtdy  reached  the  $1.'>.000 

1  rtlendar  year  honorarium  limit,  may  tliere- 
nfter  "still  be  able  to  have  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  paid  lor  by  the  si>onsor," 
tind  whether  a  sponsor  that  is  "prohibited 
from  making  campaign  contributions"  could 
pay  such  travel  and  .subsistence  expenses. 
(Reque.sted  jointly  b>  U.S.  Sen.  Mike  Mans- 
field (D-Mont.)  and  U.S.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
iR-Pa.) 

|Noti<e  lf(7,i  V| 

HK-HLICHTS— FEOEKAl.  El-ECllOM.. 

(Federal  Elections  Commission  publi-hes 
wveral  requests  far  advisorv  opinions,  com- 
ments invited  for  ten  day.s.i 

III  accordance  with  the  procediu-es  set  forth 
in  Hie  Commission's  Notice  197c>-4,  published 
on  June  24,^975  (40  FR  26660),  Advisory 
OiJinion  Requests  1975-7  and  1975-8  are  pub- 
lished today.  Each  of  the  Requests  consists 
of  inquiries  from  several  sources  which  have 
ijeen  consolidated  since  they  present  similar, 
if  not  identical.  Issues. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Request  may  sttbmit  written  views  with  re- 
•spect  to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
request  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  Office  o;'  General  Counsel. 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  Section.  1325  K 
Stree.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463.  Per- 
sons requiring  additional  lime  in  which  to 
respond  to  any  Advisory  Opinion  Request 
v.111  normally  be  granted  such  time  .tipon 
written  request  to  the  Commission.  All  time- 
ly comments  received  by  the  Commission  will 
be  considered  by  the  Commission  before  It  is- 
sues an  advisory  opinion.  Tlie  Commission 
recommends  that  comments  on  pending  Ad- 
visory Opinion  Requests  refer  to  the  specific 
AOB  number  of  the  Request  commented 
upon,  and  that  statutory  references  be  to  the 
United  States  Code  citations,  rather  than 
to  the  Public  Law  Citations. 

AOR  1975-7:  Contributions  and  Expciidi- 
I  tires  Relating  to  the  Constituent  Services  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

A.  Nature  of  a  Constituent  Service  Fund 
and    Contributions    To   It.    (Reqtiest    Sum- '^ 
marlzed  and  Edited  by  the  Commission ) . 

Congressman  Dave  Evar.s  has  established 
two  "fund-raising  etititles"  to  support  his 
Congressional  activities.  The  Dave  Evans  for 
Congress  Committ«e  has  been  designated  by 
Congressman  Evans  as  his  principal  cam- 
paign committee.  The  Dave  Evans  Constit- 
uent Services  Ptjnd  is  described  as  a  non- 
partisan fund  set  up  to  collecft  monies  to  as- 
.sist  Congressman  Evans  in  his  services  to 
the  people  of  his  congressional  district. 

The  Congressman  has  planned  a  fund-rals- 
inv  affair,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  func- 
tion are  to  go  to  the  Congressman'f  Con- 
>  iiueiit  Services  Fund,  The  Federal  Election 
Connnlssion  (FEC)  has  been  asked  to  issue 
i  li  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Dave 
Kvans  Constituent  Services  Fund  Is  a  polltl- 
<al  committee  within  the  definition  of  Title 
•J,  Section  431(d)  and  Title  18.  Section  591 


(d).  Congressman  Evans"  office  provided  the 
following  description  of  the  Dave  Evans  Con- 
stituent Services  Fund: 

"The  Dave  Evans  Constituent  Services 
Fund  will  be  a  non-partisan  fund  set  up  to 
collect  monies  to  assist  Congressman  Evans 
In  his  service  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. Contributions  to  the  fund  will  be  used 
for  printUtg  newsletters;  holding  neighbor- 
hood office  liours.  t^pducting  meetings  aJKTX^ 
semiiiars  v.lth  r^jfesentatlves  of  govern-  ^ 
mental  and  private  agencies,  and  with  elected 
and  appointed  officials  of  the  cities,  counties 
and  lov.iis  of  the  District:  holding  periodic 
open  suxTgiN  activities  at  the  District  and 
Washington  ) offices,  providin;;  constituents 
with  dags,  /pt^^callons  and  certain  other 
iuenis  that  nuifft  be  purchased;  and  any  other 
'general  expetises  A^.hich.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  are  incurred  in  connection 
v.iili  the  Congre.ssman's  service  to  his  con- 
st ituenns.  Proceeds  of  this  Fund  will  not  be 
u.-ed  to  present  or  promote  the  viewpoint  of 
any  political  party  or  philosophy  or  to  in- 
rli'ence  the  re-election  ol  Congressman 
E\ans." 

Congressman  Evans  al-^o  requests  the  FEC 
lo  issue  an  iidxisory  opinion  as  to  the  legal 
requirementK  pertaining  to  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  sponsor  of  the  fiuid-raisUig  event 
and  the  disclosure  reqtilrements  for  the  use 
of  the  proceeds.  The  Congressman's  office 
provided  the  foUov.lng  as  a  sample  Idenlifi- 
cation   and  dlsclostu-e  provision: 

"The  Dave  Evans  Constituent  Services 
Fund  is  not  a  'political  committee"  as  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971.  as  amended.  Therefore,  a  donation 
to  the  Fund  is  not  tax  deductible  or  subject 
to  a  tax  credit  as  a  'polllical  contribution' 
pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Proceeds  of  the  Fund  will 
be  used  for  printing  or  newsletters,  news 
releases,  meeting  allowances  or  other  uon- 
polUlcal  material;  purchase  of  equipment. 
services  or  supplies;  or  any  purpose  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  will  assist 
Congressman  Evans,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
servicing  the  residents  of"  Indiana's  Sixth 
Colli; re.ssional  District. 

"Thomas  J.  Kekn. 
'Aflministrative  Assistant  for    q 
Congressman  Dave  Evans." 

Source:  Congressman  David  Evans  by 
Thomas  J.  Kern.  Administrative  Assistant, 
4th  Floor  Admini.=tratiou  Bulldhig,  Weir 
Cook  Airport.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  40241 
(May  6. 1975). 

B.  Contributions  to  A  Constituent  Service 
Fund  (Request  Edited  by  the  Commission). 

"Dear  Mr.  Ccbtis:  •  -  •  A  Pennsylvania 
corporation  makes  a  eoiitributiou  to  a  Pub- 
lic Service  Committee,  such  as  the  one  I 
have  established  which  Is  ttsed  solely  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  newsletters,  reports  and 
questionnaires  sent  to  constituents.  Ques- 
tion ris  such  a  corporption  within  it's  legal 
bounds  in  making  such  a  contribution  or 
does  it  contradict  present  law  governing 
political  cotilrlbutions?  •   *    ' 

"John  P.  MtmritA. 
iV/C7nbcr  of  Congress." 

Source:  Coiigres.'-.man  John  P.  Murtha.  431 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20515   (May  7.  1975).  f 

C.  Expenditures  to  Poll  Constituents  (He- 
quest  Edited  by  the  Commission). 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  «  *  •  Specifically,  I 
would  like  Commission  guidance  on  the 
question  whether  an  incumbent  Senator  or 
Representative  may  engage  In  attitudlnal 
research  within  his  constituency  if  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  measure  policy  Issues,'  job  approval 
perceptions,  etc.  (not  to  include  poUtlcal 
trial  heats)  wlthotit  having  those  expendi- 
ttires  allocated  against  any  applicable 
spending  limitation.  Does  the'  fact  a  Mem- 
ber may  have  announced  his  candidacy 
make  a  difference  la  the  use  of  issue-orl- 
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ented  opinion  research?  I  have  enclosed  a 

sample  list  of  the  questions  which  miglit. 

be  used  in  the  type  of  research  for  which  i 

.=eek  an  advi>ory  opinion. 

"J.^KE  Garn. 
\  U.S.  Sentj'or." 

G.'.n'.s  .-,i<mple  questions  are: 

I.     ST.\TISri<-Al. 

1-  Age 
2.  Income 
1.  Occupation 
4.  Sex 

0.  Poli'.i.-al  Reuistration 

II.  OPFN     KND  >AMPLFS 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  impov- 
itii.t  is.suc  facing  the  Uint«d  States  today? 

2.  Wii.",!  do  you  think  is  the  most  impor- 
1  (111  is<ue  facing  your  State  today? 

3.  If  you  were  the  Coiigreiisman  from  tin  , 
district  and  could  make  one  chaiii-.e  or  iiu- 
pro'.enieii'.  what  would  it  be?     ■ 

III.  Kl^RCKD     RESPONSI^  / 

1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppo.se  re-e>.tab'i-ii- 
luc.Mi  of  wa.iie  and  price  controls  now'.' 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppos4  placing  a  one- 
year  lid  on  new  federal  .spending  programs  ' 

3.  Do  vfHi  favor  or  oppose  legislation  plir- 
ing  restrictions  on  the  .sole  of  hand  lian-l 
'J.  I  ins? 

4.  Do  >on  favor  or  oppase  rationing  of  gas- 
oline i)v  issuance  of  coupons  to  conser-.e 
eneryv? 

5.  Do   \.>u    .approve   or   disapprove   of   the 

Wr'v  Senaior from  this  state  is  iiau- 

dliiig  his  job? 

fi.  Why  do  you  approve  or  disapprove? 

Source:  Senator  Jake  Garn,  4203  Dirk- 
sen  Stnate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510  (.\prtl  29.  1975). 

AOR  197.5  8:  Honorariums  and  Relate.! 
Benefits  for  Members  of  Congress.  ^^ 

'*    Reqtic.~t  of  Congressman  Dan  Ro.>ten- 


( Request  Edited   by 


kot^skl    (Honorariums) 
the  Ccmmission). 

"DiAit  Mr.  Ch.\ikman:  -  *  There  Is  :■» 
need  for  a  clarification  of  Section  616  of  Title 
18  of  tiie  U.S.  Code,  which  was  added  by 
the  1974  amendments  to  the  campaign  law. 
Thl.'5  section,  which  deals  with  the  accept- 
ance of  honornrla  by  federal  officials,  ha.^ 
raised  .several  questions  concerning  the  suii- 
gestioii  of  a  charitable  gift  as  an  alleriiH- 
ilve  to  the  acceptance  of  an  honorarium. 

To  help  clarify  this  matter,  I  would  like 
to  describe  three  -  ~  situations.  I  would 
appreciate  your  opinion  as  to  the  legality  oi 
each  in  order  that  Member.s  of  Congress  "vii; 
have  a  be-acr  undersiandiuy  of  the  opera- 
tion ot  this  new  provision. 

Case  No.  1 
A  Member  of  Congress  is  offered  a  ^.tOo.oo 
honorarium  as  ttlfe  keynote  speaker  at  a  coi-- 
vention.  He  has  accepted  $4,000.00  In  honor- 
aria  during  the  current  calendar  year.  He  pre- 
fers not  to  accept  an  honorarium  for  tlii^ 
speaking  engagement  but  suggests  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  convention  that  If  they  are  i^< 
IncUned,  they  could  give  a  $500.00  donation 
to  either  Charity  A  or  Charity  B.  both  bona 
fide  charitable  organisations.  Such  a  do- 
nation would  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  or 
requirement  for  the  making  of  the  speakiiiL; 
engagement.  The  Member  of  Congress  would 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  donation  m 
the  cliariiy  as  an  honorarium  received  lor 
pui-ROsef  of  the  815,000.00  limit. 

Case  No.  2 
A  Member  of  Congress  Is  offered  a  *l..-)00.0ft 
honorarium  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  a 
convention.  To  date  he  has  accepted  $4,000.00 
In  total  honoraria  for  the  calendar  year.  The 
Member  of  Congress  specifies  that  he  will  ac- 
cept a  $1,000.00  honorarium  and  suggests  that 
if  the  sponsors  of  the  convention  are  so  in- 
clined, they  could  make  a  $500.00  donation 
to  either  Charity  A  or  Charity  B,  both  bona 
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liUe  chariuble  organlzaUons.  Such  a  doua- 
•.io:i  would  not  be  •  prerequisite  to  or  a  le- 
iirjrement  for  making  the  speaking  cnEage- 

Case  \o.  S 
■.  A.'.  .,;ht-r  r>:  Congress  is  oiTered  a  $5(H).00 
.-';io:.ir!unj  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  a 
1.1:1 -euijon.  He  has  ah-eady  accepted  his 
- ;  o.o'io.OO  limit  ror  honoraria  in  this  calendar 
\  -Mr.  Ho  Jecepl.^  i::e  speech  and  declines  the 
..onoiarium.  He  suggests  that  U  the  spousors 
Oi  the  convention  are  so  inclined,  ilicv  might 
\\fi:i  to  donate  part  or  all  of  the  funds  orig- 
JM.ilIy  reserved  for  the  houorariiun  to  cither 
C!i?.riiy  A  or  Charity  B,  both  bona  fide  char- 
uablc  organlzat.'ons.  Agreement  to  give  such 
ii  donation  would  not  be  a  preretjui^iiie  to  or 
requlrer.i":"  for  n-.a::ing  t!ie  .^pe.iklng  ene^tc- 
Jiieiit. 

Dan  RosiENKowsKr. 
Member  of  Con^re.-.. 
hoa.ce;    C.  .ifeii-siiiian   Dan   Rostcnkowski. 
2185  Rayburn  Hou*e  Office  Eiiildln«,  W.ish- 
iJi^^ton,  D.C.  20515  (May  8,  1975) . 

B.  Heque^^t  of  Congressman  Rhodes  «Hon- 
*.iaiium£)  .Bequest,  Paraphrased  bv  the  Com- 
:ni86iou) . 

Congressman  Rhodes  asks  for  an  advisor%- 

oplrUoii  coiistj-uiiig  la  U^.C.  ei«.  xvnicti  lixnits 
une  anioiijit   of  lioHororluim   elected   officer-: 

may  accept  ia  any  calendar  year  ^$15,000) 
!5,„Hl^    S  ^"    '^^y   "P'^'^^c   appearance 

Itl.OOO).  Tlie  specific  question  raised  Ja 
wbetlier  a  Member  of  Coiigresr,.  wlio  has  al- 
ready received  the  full  amount  of  honoraila 

permitted  by  the  cited  statute,  would  be  in 

violation  of  the  law  if  he  or  she  requires  or 
requests  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Member's 
appearance  donate  an  amount  equal  to,  but 

^  Ueu  Of  Um  honorarium,  directly  to  "bona 
fide  chanties'  named  by  the  Member  or  the 
donor. 

Source:     Congressman     John     j.     Rhodes^ 

Office  Of  The  Minority  Leader.  H  J32,  The 
Capitol,   Waahiaigtou,   D.C.   20515    (May   6, 

C.  Joir.t  Request  of  Seiiaior-i  Alan-^fielU 
and  Scott  (Reimbursement  of  Travel  Ex- 
peaseh)  (Request  Edited  by  the  Coniml^- 
tion). 

••Dtar  Mr.  Chairman:  .Section  616  of  Title 
18  prohibits  Members  of  Congress,  among 
others,  from  accepting  more  than  $15,000 
in  honorariums  in  any  calendar  year.  Of 
oour-e.  some  Members  will  reach  that  limit 
in  a  shorter  period  of  thne  than  others.  In 
tuch  c.ises,  would  those  Members  be  able 
to  accept  speaking  engagements,  receive  no 
honorarium,  and  still  be  able  to  have  tr.tvel 
and  .subsistence  e.xpenses  paid  for  bv  the 
.-pon.sor.' 

On  a  leKucd  j^^nie.  could  if.ch  a  sponsor 
IM?  a  party  i.>  ilus  kind  of  arrangement  If 
tiiat  spoiuor  would  ordinarily  and  otherwise 
be  prohibiicd  from  making  campaign  con- 
triar.iioii.s.' 

"MiKi.  Mansfiei-d, 

Majoiitif  Leader. 
Hco  It  Scott, 

Republican  Leader. ' 
bource:  Swnaiur  ilausfleld.  Senator  Scott 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  Room:  S-2*»' 
rhc  Ca;iiicl,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

TliOMAS  B.  CV'RTTS, 

C/.o«rn»flK,^OrJ/ll' 

Feaerul  Rleetion  Com  i>i<.-»,o/j. 
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tle.s,  which  will  reduce  .. 
on  energy  consumption, 
nonrenewable  resources. 
Oregon  reqimes  a  depo— 
drink  and  beer  containe 
proved  to  be  extremely 
I  have  introduced  S.  61.3, 
Beverage  Container  Act 
would  require  such  a 

I  regiet  vei-y  much  . 
and  I  urge  consumer.s  to 
rather  than  the  •throw _ 
one-way  bottles.  I  ask  ui 
.^'enc  Uiat  an  article  fron 
Ne\v.<;.  a  publication  of  the 
lional  Wildlife  Federr.tioii 
fne  REcoRn. 

There  boin^  n.-)  objeo. 
v  as  ordeif^d  t^*  be  printed 
.1 ;  icllov,.-,: 

L'j'V'.c  ••— .A  Plaviic  Box 
I  By  Ami  Siialow 

Le'.-!:i.e  increasing  con.sum  r 

ho  ii.e  n»icl  raisu.^e  of  bev 


liter,  cut  down 

and  conserve 

The  State  of 

on  all  soft 

s,  which  has 

i  Liccessful,  and 

he  Retui-nable 

1975,  which 

deposit  nationally. 

development 


u;e 
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-pves-.il   chemical   companies 
'r^i-.i^crl  In  p(^i  rectiug  and  test 

t.c   bottles,  whicli   arc   cirr 


CI  ife-e 


:':ip|^enorrctvni?])!e. 


ei 


PI  as  Ics 


rs.»  it*  ;    20  jLiTiie    lOTS. 


.Supporters  of  the  plasC 
Jnunly  the  chemical  compa 
and    the   Society   of   the    ~' 

urcss  jt<i  light  weight, 

iiy.  and  resistance  to  bVeakt 

Environjneiiial  Impact  Staten  e 
pnred  by  the  Food  and  Drug 

rates  the  plastic  bottle  above 
t. liners  in  the  area  of  safety. 
But  while  it  acknowledge.s 
CIS    of    the    plastic    bottle,    1 

down  rather  heavily  against 
of  environmental  reasons.  It 
nonreflllable  pla.stlc  bottles  •'    . 

ti-end   to  throwawav  containe  -s 

c.tient  depletion  of  irreplacc  i 
I  notably  fossil  fuels) .  Increase  I 
further  burden  on  solid  wast* 

Citing   pa.-.t   apathy   toward   . 
vlie  problem  of  contamlnatla  1 
resins,  the  EIS  concludes  tha 
ricr  bottles  are  unlikely-  to 
significant  quantities." 

And  though  the  mauufact^ 
Monsanto,  DuPout.  Standard 
Corporation),    and    Borg-.., 
that  a  refillable  bottle  is  an 
the  I'D  A  report  notes  that  ' 
able  future,  plastic  barrier 
be  reauable." 

The  development  of  a  no 
botilo  would   also  conflict 
.sucli  as  the  -Oregon  Bottle 
debigned  to  reduce  Utter  and 
•'rtiy.  It  has  been  estimated  t 
<>f   the    Lotal  energy  demand 
beverage  industry  could  be  . 
induotry  converted  entirely  to 
'ulners.  Tiie  evidence  indicate] 
iroduction  of  another  dispos 
v.ould  increase  the  total  enci- 
by  thio  industry. 

.Monsanto  hopes   to  encour 
'hllS  reOOrerhlf  the  Inlicient 

--'•     '-  -     L-jpae     lioltlco.     xt    plan 


-War  icr, 


"fir 


wih 
Bi 


THE  PLASTIC  BOTTLE-.^nother 

STEP  IN  THE  WRONG  DIRECTION 

Mr.    HATFIELD.   Mr.  "Piesident,   the 

beverage  industry  is  taking  another  step 

in  the  wrons  direction  with  the  develop- 
ment of  plasUc  bottles.  These  containers 

are  nonrenilaWe,  difficult  to  recycle,  and 
nonbiodegradable.  Instead  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  Industry  ought  to  be  movlne 
m  the  direction  of  more  returnable  bot- 


t>cr    ton    of    Lopac    containers 

ii-cyciing.  But  only  ^fonsauto 

♦■^timate  as  to  bcv  long  the 

oil  their  bottle  would  take 
to  three  jears.  In  the  meanti 
pounds  of  the  bottles  v.ili  be 


"^g  a  tremendous  was^e  of  ene 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  _ 
^'<-^  "relatives"  Is  that  instead 
procedure  of  discoverUig  a  chenjlcal 
iiudlug  Its  appllcatious,  the .. 
a  synthetic  container  of  this 

into   a   computer   and   llie 
suited.  Dr.  E.  P.  Odnni.  ii  disc' 


'  Loj  a' 


Ix>p  IC 


Julf  7,  1975 


bott  ea 


returnables, 
ay"  cans,  or 

animous  con- 
Conservation 

reputable  Na- 
be  printed  In 


the  article 
n  the  Recorr, 

.E    FoRKV.'^lt 

:•  concern  over 
containers. 


Monsauto  .symposium  on  the 
impact  of  nltrile  barrier  botv 
because  of  th©  low  permeabll 
criticized  this  approach. 

"What  you  asked  for,  and 
lie  noted,  ". . .  is  an  extremely 
■so  durable  ihat  it  is  a  very' 
a  tlirowaway  or  'no-return' 

•  Mnking  a  drink  bottle  durable 
!:  i-i  absolutely  impo&sible  to 
out  a  lot  of  trouble,"  noted  Dr 
burn  it  you've  got  possible  tr 
I'uis  gases.  If  it  goes  on  the 
.sf.lid  w.tste  ifs  there  for  a  Ic^  -■ 
.'.!1,  you're  throwing  away  energ  i' 
per  pound;   about  like  throwi 
'Which  has  about  the  .Siinie  euei 
V,  eight)-' 

An  ideal  container  for  the 
'.oiild  be  biodegradable,  Odum 
container   designed    with    th© 
luid  energy  conservation  In 

v.onsiderabIy  different  from- , 

leels  "has  been  fabricated  with 

inp    and     commercial     properties 

mind  anc'.  enviromnenlul  im 


<  nvlronmenta? 

("barrier" 

ty  to  gases). 


w  fiat  you  got," 
<  arable  bottle. 
p<  or  design  for 
bot  ;le. 


means  thai 

se  of,  wltb- 

<  >dum.  "If  you 

oifjle  with  nox- 

de  or  into 

longjtlme.  Most  of 

,  14.000  BTU 

away  con' 

iY  content  bv 


dii  pose  ( 


'  'g. 


•LoJ  a 


aYterthoiieht." 


ipa  ;t 


actively  eii- 
larketing  plas- 

ly  neither  re- 


\.iiile     recosnii^iiii?      tlie 
Stic     t>ottle.      tlie     FI>A. 


EIS  that  It  has  "no  legal  auth<  rity"  to  pre 


containers — 

les    ttieniselves: 

Industry — 

poteijtial  recyclabil- 

6.  Indeed,  an 

(EIS)  pre- 

idmlnistratlou 

all  other  con- 

the  ."safety  as- 
le    EIS    comes 

;  for  a  variety 

observes  that 

•ill  hasten  the 

Tvlth   conse- 

Irreplac^ble  resources 

litterUiff,  and 

disposal." 

recycling   and 

of  polyester 

"plastic  bar- 

e  recj-clcd  In 

uters. 


vein  tiielr  manuracture.  for  thi  bottles 


not  fouuU  to  be  unsafe  or 
decision  carries  with  it  the  iusuik 
the  1969  National  Environment  U 


E  ive 


does  not  amena  the  1938  PooB 

Cosmetic  Act.  The  earlier  law  _. 
authority  to  consider  envlronm  ^ 
only  when  a  health  hazard  Is  li 

the  more  recent  law  ordered  all 
ctes  to  consider  enviroumenta 
making  decisions. 

An  environmental  lawsuit  to  .-u 

look  at  the  Impact  of  the  plast  c 
has  aheady  been  filed.  Dependii  g 
.•iult   of   the   legal   action.   1 
bottles   may   appear  on   the   „ 
the  year — a  nonbiodegradable, 
testament  t«the  container 

cern"  for  the  environment. 


environment 

explained.  A 

environment 

m|nd  wotild  be 

c.  wl^lch  he 

manufactur- 

mostly    111 

mostly  an 


htiz  jrds 
concl  Aded 


of 
l-.i 


t:ie 

the 


vuii  ealthy. 


This 


hnif Icatlon  thai.' 
Policy  Act 


Drug  and 


the  PDA 

ntal  Impact 

while 

ederal  ageu- 

impact  ill 


In  rolved. 


]  orce  a  closer 

containers 
on  the  re< 

plastic 

wlthm 

bonreailable 

Indi  istry's  "con- 


how  !ver, 
mi  rket 


Including 

Oil    (Vlsltron 

malntaip 

talnable  goal, 

the  foresee- 

b^tiles  villi  not 


nr^llable  plastic 
legislation, 
, '  specifically 
conserve  en- 
tSat  40  percent 
made   by   the 
r  iduced  if  the 
refillable  con- 
that  the  in- 
V  container 
liPinaiid  111  tde 


blf 


ge  rccycliii^', 

nertjs-  credit"' 

to    oarer    $2CO 

rtturaed..  for 

ventured  an 
jptimization" 


MARY  GARDINER  JONES  AJ  )DRESSES 
CONSUMER  ACTION  II  SUES 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  klary  Gar- 
diner Jones,  formerly  Comm  issioner  of 
'  the  Federal  Trade  Commissio;  i,  and  cur- 
rently vice  president  for  consu  mer  affahs 
for  Western  Union,  delivered  an  Impor- 
tant speech  in  San  Anionic,  Tex.,  on 
June  21,  1975.  In  her  speecl:  she  dealt 
with  problems  of  the  regulate  ^y  agencies 
and  needs  that  we  have  in  evaluating 
and  directing  their  functions.  She  also 
addressed  herself  to  the  new  Consumer 
Advocacy  Agency  which  the  <  Jongress  is 
now  considering.  Because  of  he  impor- 
tance of  her  speech,  I  ask  manimou.s 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

he  .spetch 

tie  Record. 


vhich    i.s    f.vo 
uiillioiia  of 

rt'pic.-;ein,- 


sc  Id 


.0  boitle  and 
>f  that  usual 

and  then 

reqlilrements  for 

ort  were  fed 

bottle    re- 

i£sant  at  tlie 


There  being  no  objection, 

was  ordered  lo  bo  Drinted  m 

£*s  follows: 

OoNsiTRiER   .^^ HON    Issufcs 

I  By  Mary  Gariiiner  Jone  ) 

The   nxost   important  consume: 
,sues   today   in   my  judgment  rev<  I 
the  role  which  tjoverument  can    ■ 

play  in  today s,  society. 

As  a   nation  we  seem  to  be 
a  host  of  problems,  some  new,  sc 
all  of  which  require  difficult 


trai  le 


sious— irequeutly  betweeu  equal  <f 
■ud  competing  goals.  We  are 


jides  to  come  up  witli  effective  < 
our  problems  of  stagnation,  to 
to   i.iPt^i   ciir   subsipinial    capi'a 


action  is- 
ve  arot.nci 
uid  sliould 


oufrontiug 
>  old,  but 
off  deci- 

desu'able 
on  all 

4>ltitions  to 
And   ways 

nrcds.   to 


pnsed 
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Increase  our  productivity  and  to  cope  with 
our  resource  scarcities  and  irfessing  needs 
.^or  low  ccst  energy  ■  EVipplies.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  being  asked  to  respond  to  the 
lislng  expectations  of  consumers  for  higher 
protection  standards  against  environmental, 
iocupatioiidi  and  product  hazards. 

Eittii  one  oi  ihese  decisions  goes  to  the 
\cry  esseiice  of  the  type  of  society  we  want 
and  the  price  which  we  must  pay  in  order 
to  come  close  to  our.  visions  ?.nd  ideals.  Maily 
of  them  win  have  to  be  made  by  government. 
It  is  essential  therefore  that  government  de- 
cision making  operate  at  maximum  effec- 
tiveness and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  all 
groups  in  ov.r  society. 

Yet  we  are  confronted  toiiay  with  a  .-;cri- 
ous  oroblem  Oi  reguIaiOiy  credibility.  At  the 
moireni ,  it  Is  a  fixed  pi-rception  on  tiie  par'- 
of  mobt  citi^c  is  liiav  biislne.ss  has  the  inside' 
trad:  in  the  ^overnmenc  decision  making 
procijso.  No  matter  how  far  from  reality  this 
may  be,  this  lack  of  credibility  of  bovh  the 
regit  ated  and  the  regulators  antong  Increas- 
ing   number^  of    citizens   must    be    reckoned 

Willi  and  dispelled.  It  con^titaies  a  major 
toiiiuiner  action  isiue  whkh  will  confront 

lis  over  the  ccnaii-.s  iears. 

A  second  Ijasic  consximer  i?if=-.ie,  closely  re- 
lated to  tills  general  problem  of  credibility. 


.\n  increasing  number  of  companies  arc  con- 
=-'."iUii;;  ccnsumer  experts,  estabUsiiing  coa- 
.s/iiJier  affairs  departments  and  hot  lines  and 
i'l  .\  .ariety  of  ways  trying  to  Integrate  the 
r.ia.s'iinor  viewpoint  Into  their  day-tj-day 
■(;i?'ji:^ion  making  processes. 

Ii  \v|  are  to  restore  confidence  in  govern- 
!ii-,-ii'„  iteci.sions  and  improve  the  quality  and 
rcEpon.  ivonc.ss  of  government  deci'-iouj,  it  is 
equally  c.;£entlal  to  integrate  consumer  vlew- 
[ioints  into  government  decision  making.  1  am 
lonvi.iced  that  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
•  lie  re.-ivoratioii  of  couflUcnce  in  go.erniue^it  is 
o  provide  for  tlie  active  participation  of  a'l 
iitli'^ens  and  interest  groups  in  t!ie  govern- 
.i;ent  decision  ma'.:jng  processes  which  so 
cifoply  atlect  their  welfare. 

One  .=inch  vehicle  for  arrompli^hini;  this 
purpo.-e  is  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advo- 
<  acy.  Tlic  Bin  as  you  know  Is  focused  eu- 
ilrcly  on  providing  consumers  wit'a  a  lormal 
vcice  in  decLJons  made  by  government  ajien- 
( ics  rtfecting  consumer  welfare.  ACA  reflects 
a  re:c!.jnltion  by  Congress  both.of^the  Impor- 

i.mce  of  integrating  consumer  view.'S  into'^he 

^cvernmenf.5  decision  making  proces.s  and 
iii.?o  of  the  gro\vi!ig  maturity  and  importance 

of  tlie  consumer  movement.  WhUe  organized 
^ansincss  sitclx  as  vUe  Cliamt»er  of  t^ajnnxcrce, 

lUe  NAM  an<i   the  GMA  ure  stUl  resolutely 


effort  has  bccn  iliadc  to  seetire  this  type  of 
basic  and  CisenUal  data.  There  Is  no  capabil- 
ity either  on  the  campuses  or  within  exist- 
ing consumer  organizations  to  Identify  and 
fvaluate  the  existence  and  importance  of 
consimier  problems  and  tp  apply  cost  benefit 
and  social  a.'counting  te'chntqties  to  deter- 
m'ino  priorities  of  constimer  problems  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  evluate  the  feasibility,  costs, 
,  benefits  and  effectiveness  of  alternative  soUt- 
tlo!is  on  the  other  hand.  The  development 
of  this  need',d  data  and  this  type  of  capabil- 
ity is  of  fundamental  importance  to  con- 
sumer groups  as  veil  as  to  legl.slators  and 
other  persons  coiicenicd  with  promoting  and 
protecting  con.su.-^icr  interests.  Its  collect J.->n 
must  be  a  nuijor  priority  gor.l  or  the  dc.' 
i'.genc;.-. 

In  discharging  its  piinisry  funoti'jn  of 
representing  consumer  viewpoint"  in  gov- 
ernment decision  making,  the  new  agency 
will  be'  confronted  with  a  vast  .=!ea  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  each  of  which  will  be  mak- 
ing inntimerable  decisions  through  a  ?reat; 

variety  of  prpctedlng-,  -.vhich  will  a!leol~con- 

Jiumeis  In  a  variety  of  way-s.  It  is  obvioivs 
ihftt  tlie  new  agency  ccnld  not  beg'n  to  de- 

velop     Eiiffjcien^     expertise — lot     alone     ina:i- 
po^-er to  intervene  in  any    k>iz-t  »  minuscxil^ 

portion  of  the^^e  muUitudinoLS  activities  oi" 


also  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  regulatory  kw-  opposed  to  ilie  new  ageiicj',  a  significant  me  federal  establlslimeiit. 


tcftn.  For  the  fir.st  time  time  In  our  lilstory. 
serious  ciuestion3  are  beine;  astced  as  to 
whether  somo  parts  of  our  economy  lutgltt 

not  perform  more  in  the  consumer  interest 

if  they  were  snbstautiaUy  tleregulated.  More- 
over, wo  are  alEo  beglnnhig  to  look  carefully 
at  the  costs  of  regulation  c.'3  well  as  at  its 

benefits.  Regulators  are  being  pressed  on  all 
sides  to  demonstrate  benefits  rather  than 
■dimply  assume  them. 

Whether  or  not  -we  sticceed  iu  deregtilaiUig- 

some  parts  of  our  regulated  industries,  there 
is  no  likely  possibility  that  we  will  abandon 
tlje  great  bulk  of  our  regulatory  programs  or 
that  government  transfer  of  fund  flfograms 
Will  be  dismantled  to  any  large  extent  m 
the  near  future.  We  live  today  in  a  highly 

regulated  society  wliidi  i-j  not  likely  to 
change  substantially. 

Hence,  tlie  principal  Issues  v«hlcb  will  con-  <? 
front  us  ovjEr  the  coming  years  must  be 
focused  on  two  major  challenges.  First,  hov/ 
to  restore  consumer  confidence  in  both  busi- 
ness and  government;  and  second,  how  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  cfliciency  cf  gov- 
ernment performance. 

The  decision  makhig  required  to  grapple 
with  today  s  problems  is  too  complex  and 
too  costly  a  process  to  tolerate  mistakes. 
Too  much  energy  goes  Into  marshaling  data, 
evaluating  It,  maktog  the  trade  offs  which 
are  essentially  between  mutually  desirable 
but  hiconslstent  means  and  ends  to  suffer 
bad  decision  makhig.  Moreover,  the  costs  of 
bad  decision  makmg  freqtiently  may  not 
surface  ury;il  after  some  period  of  time  ha-s 
elapsed.  During  this  time  dis.-atlsfactlon  and 
cynicism  can  grow  out  of  aU  proportion; 
positions  will  tjiilcally  harden  and  polarize 
as  a  result  and  the  adve^  impacts  which 
do  develop  become  hiordlna'atly  more  dlfll- 
cttlt  to  xtndo  and  dissipate. 

Business  Knows  all  this.  Lool;  at  tlie  linie 

.ind  energy  devoted  hy  some  members  of  the 

food   retaU   Indxistr^^    to  piiipoIJiting  XLncl   trv- 

ing  to  solve  Ux  advance  tlie  potential  prob- 
lems which  the  Uiiiversal  Products  Code  may 

create  for  consumers.  Similar  efforts  to  antic- 
ipate consumer  acceptance  and  match  con- 
-umer  bill  paying  behavior  patterns  are  aI;>o 
behig  niade  by  some  of  the  more  forward 

looking  members  of  the  banking  industry 

concerned  with  EFT  systems. 

Business  today  Is  acutely  aware  of  the  im- 
portanca  of  the  consumer  viewpoint;  with 
respect  to  all  kinds  of  facets  of  their  business 
and  with  the  need  for  consumer  acceptance 

of  whatever  the  new  product  or  marketing 

imiovatlon   under   consideration   might   b«. 


number  of  coir.panies  have  com^  out  in  .sup- 
port oi  the  Bill.  This  Is  a  testament  to  their 
statesmanship  and  to  the  sensitivity  of  the 


An  early  priority,  thcrefoi-e,  for  the  agency 
wUI  be  to  Identify  the  particular  divisions 
and  bureaus  within  the  various  government 


1  ramers  and  supporters  of  the  agency  who   depaitments  and  agencies  wWch  are  Involved 


have  worked  long  and  hard  to  produce  a 
Bill  which  could  be  workable  'and  realistic 
asid   impose   minimum   btu^ens  on   business 

uiid  miximum  beueSts  for  consumers. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Ford  is 
wrong — just  as  I  believe  former  .President 
Nixon  was  wrong — in  his  opposition  to  this 

Bill.  The  issue  Is  not  whether  the  Bill  adds ' 
another  layer  of  .bureaucracy  to  the  federal 

establishment.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
iigency  wUI  enhance  the  confidence  of  ciii- 
?pns  in  their  government  by  giving  them  a 
difeci  representative  on  the  federal  level— 

all  important  goal  by  Itself — and  whether  it 
will  ill  fact  imptove  the  decision  making  of 
'the  federal  establishment.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  benefits  of  such  improved 
decision  making  v^l  out-weigh  the  cost 
which  may  be  entailed  In  the  operation  of  th© 
agency,  iu  any  decision  making  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  consideration  of  data  pre- 
sented by  liie  ageiicy  and  iu  any  additional 
litigation  which  may  ensue  If  the  Consumer 
-A-dvocate  believes  It  necessary*^  challenge 
an  agency  decision  in  court.  It  Is  clear  to  me 
that  it  wiirbe  far  less  costly  and  far  more 
elfective  to  establish  a  single  agency  to  rep- 
resent consumer  viewpoints  In  government 
than  it  would  be  lo  create  separate  consumer 
offices  in  every  government  agency  wliose 
tiecisioi"~s  affect  consumer  welfare. 

I  do  not  -<Jbnt  to  argue  the  case  here  for 
the  ACA.  I  have  done  that  elsewhere 'and 
other.?  have  done  It  better  tlian  I.  What  Z 
would  like  to  do  is  touch  briefly  on  the 
present  provisions  of  the  ACA  as  It  has  been 
reported  otit  of  the  Senate  Crovemme&tal 
Affairs  Conunitt«e  and  then  spend  a  few 
minutes  discussing  with  you  how  I  bee  this 

agency  performing  its  respouslbilltieri  f.lth 

masiinvjiTi  efTeetlveness, 

A    primary    and   early   goal   of   the   agency 

must  be  to  develop  hard  data  on  the  scope 

imd  intensity  of  the  nnge  of  consumer  pnh- 

lems  encompassed  in  the  Act's  deilnltloii  of 

ijouiv.mer    luteresv.  ■    To   date    no    systematic 


*The  Act  defines  the  consumer  interebt  to 

be  represented  by  the  Constuner  Advocate  as 
intended    to   be   affected   by   the  Act  as  the 

Healtli,  safety  and  economic  concemB"  ot 
consumers  Involved  in  goods  and  aenioes 
which  "may  become  the  subject  at  comater- 

cial  trau.sr.ctlons  or  which  are  rel&ted  to  ivuy 

terms  of  condltJous  cf  such  transactions." 


in  matters  affecting  consumers.  At  the  same 
time  it  win  also  be  necessary  to  Identify  the 
relevant  ongoing  decisions  and  programs  of 

these  divisions  and  bureaus  ai:d  the  pro- 
cedures which  they  employ  in  making  their 
decisions.  Much  of  this  data  can  be  gathered 
by  the  agency  itself.  Much  of  it  will  have  to 

be  developed  through  regtilaUous  requiring 
identification  of  constimer  programs  and  of 
applicable  agency  rules  and  procedures  re- 
lating to  these  programs.  XJltlmately.  the 
agency  will  want  to  develop  procedures-*- 
either  through  individual  negotiations  with 
individual  agencies  or  through  rule  mak- 
ing— for  the  type  and  timing  of  the  notice 
which  it  will  need  In  order  to  determine 
what  course  of  action  it  wants  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  many  agency  decisions  and 
programs  which  may  affeci.  the  constimers* 
interests. 

The  agency  will  also  have  to  determine  the 
type  of  internal  organization  vbk:h  will  best 
enable  It  to  discharge  its  va.st  responslbfll*^ 
ties  and  the  types  of  skiUs  wbicb  it  must; 
have  at  its  command  iu  onler  to  be  an 
effective  force  iu  the  government  establish- 
ment. Clearly  It  wUl  require  sUHIs  In  the 
engineering,  marketing,  consumer  behavior, 
economic,  policy  analysis  and  sclenttflc  dis- 
ciplines, to  name  only  a  few.  It  will  have  to 
determine  whether  Its  substantive  contribu- 
tions can  best  be  generated  by  focusing  on 
particular  groups  of  agencies  or  by  focusing 
on  common  consiiDier  problem.?  stich  as 
transportation,  communications,  environ- 
mental, occujJational  and  prtxluct  safety 
problem:',  energy  and  other  industry  prob- 
lem areas  inrolvikig  p;irtiouliir  resourse  allo- 
cation needs, 

Reeularory  eflTectivenes.?  is  a  eritlcnl  i'-sMc 
Cotisumers  are  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that 
simply  creating  a  governmental  response  to 

;i  problem  is  no  assurance  that  that  re- 
sponse is  either  appropriate  or  neccssarUy 
likely  to  be  effective  to  produce  the  solution 

desired.  Indeed  we  are  be^mitog  to  recog- 
nize that  on  occasion  the  governmental  so- 
lution reached  for  creaics  more  problem - 
than  it  solves. 

Constuncrs  fiso  hate  limited  resources 
both  of  thne,  energy  and  most  important,  of 
funds.  They  cannot  afford  to  use  up  precious 

resources    backing    legislative    or    regulatory 

solutions    to   problems   which   will   not   lie 
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rrTective  or  worse  still  counter-productive  to 
'heir  long  range   interests.  Clearly  what  Is 
iieerteci  by  consumers — and  business  as  well — 
IS  &c.:ne  central  clearing  house  first,  to  dls- 
pei  'te  information  about  the  scope  and  na- 
r  lire  of  existing  regulatory  programs  desi^-ned 
!•>  'HCkle  given  consvimer  problems;  and  sec- 
oiu!    and  much  more  important,  to  provide 
ciLscientious  and  expert  evaluation  of  the 
'j.iu'Uts.  the  costs  and  lil;ely  effectiveness  of 
fl.e.-e  regulatory  programs.  The  flftv  states 
naa   the  various  ciiy  and  local   eniities  in 
•IM.-  country  provide  a  beauiifui  experimental 
i;b.)raiory  for  all  types  of  regularory  ideas. 
Many  ol  these  states  aiid  local  eniities  have 
emicted  laws  and  regulations  to  cope  with 
emission   control.-;,  sewerage   treatment  pro- 
trams,  \^ater  and  air  pollution,  congestion 
and  a  vast  number  of  marketplace  consumer 
problems.  No  one  has  yet  sought  to  tap  this 
Aa>i  amount  of  data,  or  to  capitalize  on  these 
test  markers  and  gather  data  on  tl>ese  regu- 
latory experiences  in  dealuiK  witli  con.sumer 
problems. 

I    believe    the    new    Consumer    Adtocacy 
Agency  must  develop  a  strong  capability  to 
'gather  before  and,  after- data  on  consumer 
legislation  and  regulation,  to  .set  up  evalua- 
tive standards  and  to  make  everv  eflort— 
I'.owcver     Imperfect     and     incomplete     the 
data— to    provide    appraisals    to    consumer 
jiroups  and  to  business  on  the  costs  of  these 
programs,  their  impact  on  consumer  welfare 
and  on  business  productivitv  and  profits,  and 
on  their  general  efficacy  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  changes  in  the  conununltv  prob- 
.  lems  and  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  them 
This  same  capability  will  be  invaluable  to 
ihe  agency  in  discharging  its  own  advocacv 
functions.  One  of  the  principal  input  needs 
of  the  operational  decision  making  atencies 
i.>  not  only  to  understand  the  consuiner  in- 
lerosts  in  the  problem  beini>  tackled  but  to 
l>e  innovative  in  finding  ways  to  promote  and 
safeguard  these  interests  along  with  all  tlie 
i>iher   interests   involveti   in    the   particular 
ntatter.  An  hinovatlve  Consumer  Advocacy 
armed  with  hard  statistical  empirical  data 
both  on  ihe  nature  of  the  cojisumer  inter- 
ests Involved  and  on  the  tvpes  and  costs  of 
.solutions  which  are  available  will  provide  an 
essential   and   unique   contribution    to   the 
decision  making  agency. 

Finally,  there  is  a  major  need  in  this 
country  to  come  to  grips  with  the  question 
of  "who  speaks  for  the  consumer,"  ie.. 
which  consumer's  needs  should  be  re- 
sponded to.  or  which  at  several  conflicting 
needs  and  desires  withUi  the  same  consumer 
should  be  responded  to  by  business  and  gov- 
ernment. Is  there  a  "consumption  interest" 
which  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  inter- 
ests of  individual  consumers?  These  questions 
make  clear  the  need  to  develop  techniques 
for  building  consensus  on  consumer  policy 
issues  Involving  conflicting  values.  An  im- 
portant function  of  the  Consumer  Advocate 
could  be  to  develop  techniques  for  Identify- 
ing these  conflicting  values  in  consumer  pol- 
icy and  to  determUie  whether  communica- 
tion techniques,  exchange  of  information  or 
other  means  of  educating  citizens  to  the 
need  for  trade  offs  among  competing  values 
would  build  a  significant  consensus  on  con- 
sumer policy  needs. 

In  short.  I  look  to  the  new  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  to  provide  a  much 
needed  expertise  in  the  art  of  regulation 
which  is  sorely  needed  In  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. If  it  can  In  fact  develop  such  a 
comprehensive  expertise— either  in-house  or 
through  the  use  of  its  contracting  author- 
u>— it  will  earn  Us  25  mlUlou  dollar  budget 
tn.iny  times  over  in  the  savings  to  consumer 
groups  and  business  which  will  flow  from 
efficient  and  effective  government  decision 
moking.  The  Agency  has  the  potential  for 
restoring  citizen  confidence  In  government 
und  improving  the  effectiveness  of  govern- 
ineut  decision  making. 


All  of  us  have  a  clear  inter 
to  succeed  in  its  mandate. 
Thank  you. 
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in  1920.  Af- 

a.s  Speaker. 
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Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr. 
Thiusday.  June  27.  a  tra 
dent  ended  the  life  of  one  if 
leader.s  in  my  State.  Edj;; 
Barnwell.  S.C,  who  had 
South  Carolina  General  At^e 
most  50  years,  i.s  dead  at 
shall  not  pretend  that 
and  I  did  not  have  oui  „ 
tne  year.s.  We  Iwlonjied  to 
tics  for  a  pot  t ion  of  those 
we>e  oppoiient.s  in  a  har 
tion  campaisu  in  1954  for 
U.S.  Senate  which  I  now 
ever.  1  always  had  the  high 
his  ability  and  dedication 
of  our  State.  RToreover,  hi 
mem.s  were  so  numerou.s 
son  of  South  Carolina,  of  w 
or   viewpoint,   could   fail   , 
them.  It  is  with  the  deepest 
his  long  and  outstanding 
deepest  sorrow  for  his  sudd^ii 
I  rise  now  to  pay  Senatoi 
word.s  of  tribute. 

Edsar  Brown  is  *he  onU- 
have  been  botli  Speaker 
Carolina  House  of  Repr 
president  pro  tern  of  the  _ 
Senate.  He  began  his  career 
to  wlilch  he  was  first  electei 
ter  6  years  there,  the  last 
he  made  his  first  race  for 
ate.  Though  unsuccessful 
he  returned  to  politics  in 
torioas  campaign  for  the  . 
The  seat  which  he  gained  th 
continuously  until  1972,  w.. 
voluntarily.  His  43  year's  as 
ator  set  a  South  Carolina  i 
his  29  years  as  chairman  of 
•senate  finance  committee. 

Longevity,  ability,  and 
bined  to  make  Senator  _ 
latter  decades  of  his  career, 
edged  legislative  leader  of 
lina  State  government, 
merous  Governors  withnv 
relied  on  him  for  advice  _.. 
as  I  can  report  from  persona 
Continuing  to  gain  in^pow 
tige,  he  used  his  influence 
of  important  and  laudable 
kept  a  watcliful  eye  on  all 
ditures,  and  his  sense  of  ._ 
sibility  is  largely  resixjnsiblt 
cellent   financial   health    v 
Carolina  today  enjoys.  He 
formidable  champion  or  _. 
State  highway  system  anc 
State  education.  Finally,  he 
Carolina  a  powerful  voice  in 
of  the  Democratic  Party, 
years  on  the  national 
State  of  South  Carolina 
nized  his  political 
naming  in  his  honor  a  new 
building  In  Columbia.  I  am 
say  that  Senator  Brown  had 
of  attending  the  dedication  { 
ing  in  June. 
Senator  Brown,  honever.  Ad  not  con- 
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fine  his  activities  to  politics 
sion  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  h 
in  the  South  Carolina  Bar  ri 
as  one  of  the  forceful  and 
torneys  of  his  generation.  In 
ot  his  legal  attainments.  CI 
versity  in  1970  named  him  ; 
doctor  of  laws.  This  cesture 
ulaily     appropriate,     as 
onoUitr  of  the  causes  to  w 
Brown    devoted    his    time 
Named  to  the  presidency  of 
board  ot  trustees  in  1956. 
iJo.siUon  until  tlic  time  of 
vjis   al.'-o   active   in   the   aff 
thunh,  tJie  Methodist  FJpi.sc 
of  Biiinwell. 

Indeed.  Senator  Brown,  b.v 
hi.s    public    cnreer.    was    re^; 
as    an    institution    tiian    an 
'Tlie  Bisliop  of  Barnwell,"  he 
v.ith  Hv.e  nnd  affection.  Thou-, 
has  deprived  us  of  his  abiiijy 
pel  ienre.  these  feelings  w  ill  i 
niati   wlio  po.sse.ssed  such 
such  experience  will  not  soot 
our  memories.   In  short, 
leaves  to  us  not  only  his  „ 
which  will  last  long  enoutjh, 
ample  of  dedication  and  .ser 
is  imperisiiable.  No  man  can 
Let  this  thought  console  us 
rible  loss  which,  with  his  ^ 
tlie  scene,  we  have  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasjt' 
ntor  Browns  death  the  „.„ 
South  Carolina  were  literallj 
with  articles  about  his  life  a' 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tive  accounts  be  printed  in 

Tiiere  being  no  ob.iection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

F.-iMTp   .Si-.-.vii'R   Brown   Ujvs 

INJLTRIFS 

IFroiji   ,!ia  Columbia  (SC  ) 
June  27,  19751 
Foiiacr  Sen.  Edg,ir  A.  Blown  . 
>\  ho  .served  .state  government  for 
expf lienced  in!.iiy  adversities  in 
died  Thiir.-^dHy  at  age  88  from 
oeiv.-d  in  an  automobile  accident 

Brown  was  driving  his  1961 
llie  two-car  accident  occurred 
tlie  intersection  of  highways  a 
1.4  miles  south  of  Barnwell. 

Lisred  in  fair  but  stable  condit 
\<eU  Hospital  were  the  driver  of  t 
CHenclu  Sieinnieyer,  61.  of  Boil 
and  her  niece.  Evelyn  Brubaker. 
vi.-iiiiiig  from  Altanioute  Spring.s 

Ro'uert  .Sanders,  the  highv.ay 
the  .scene,  said  tiie  accident  i.s*s 
vestigation.  Browns  car,  he  said 
aged  on  tlie  left  side  and  Mrs 
car  was  damaged  on  the  front, 
were  no  witnesses. 

Brown  was  taken  to  Richlanc 
Hospital  by  the  Barnwell  Rescue 
tendants  who  were  'vii}i  hmi  s;iici 
lose  con.sciousue.ss. 

He  was  immediaiely  taken   to 
treatment  of  cheat  and  abdomen 
hospital  spokesman  said  he  died 
shortly  after  leaving  the 

Sen.  Brown's  only  child."  Mrs. 
Jefferies  Jr..  died  in  April  after 
piece  of  meat.  His  wife  died  in  19"; 
attack  while  both  she  and  Brow 
tlentii  in  Richland  Memorial 

His  survivors  are  two  graUv 
ard  Allan  Jefferies  and  Emily 
feries,  and  his  son-in-law,  Rlchatb 
erie.s  of  Bnruv.,-'ll.  son  of  t!ie  for 
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Funeral  plans  are  lucouipletc.  Mole  Funeral 
Home  is  in  charge. 

Brown,  who  had  been  the  most  powerful 

iuun  In  state  government  before  hLs  retlre- 

-   ment  from  the  State  Senate  in  1972,  was  hon- 

T  ored  Just  two  week.s  ago  with  the  dedication 

of  the  newest  state  government  ofhce  facil- 

11  y,  the  Sdgar  A.  Brown  Building. 

Sererring  to  that  event,  Oov.  James  B.  Ed- 
■vards  commented  after  Brown's  death,  •"I'm 
only  happy  we  were  able  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
just  recently  when  we  dedicated  the  Brown 
Building.  It  is  always  nice  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  person  the  rose.-*  while  they 
■'an  stiU  smell  them." 

Edwards,  who  was  aatou^  numerous  oUiCiaLs 
expressing  sadness  at  Brown's  "deatli,  .said, 
'South  Carolina  has  lott;  an  illustrious  and 
outstanding  citizen.  My  sympa'.iiy  goes  out  to 
the  family  on  behalf  of  all  Uie  people  of  South 
Carolina." 

For  29  years.  Brown  v.  :v-;  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  powerful  Fiua.iice  Coiuuuttee  and  he 
was  the  only  South  Carolinian  to  have  been 
both  speaker  of  the  Hou.se  and  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  In  1957,  he  took  over 
the  longevity  record  in  the  Senate  held  for 
more  than  100  years  by  another  Barnwell 
man,  An^u-,  P.iit«;rson  wbi)  served  28  years  in 
the  1800's. 

In  an  iuLer^iew  shortly  ijelore  he  retired 
from  the  Senate,  Brown  ^a;:!,  I  would  lo\c 
to  serve  until  I'm  100. 

My  doctors  think  1  ough-L  to  Iceep  busy  at 
something  in  order  •.lui  to  dry  up  and  give 
up  and  fade  away  .  .  .  ihau's  my  life  up  tliere 
at  the  State  Hou<:e,  oU  years  of  It,  and  I'm 
almoat  afraid  that  if  I  quite  and  sat  dc-Au. 
that  would  be  the  eudp:  Mr.  Biown." 

An  ailing  heart  forced  the  senator's  ret  ire- 
ment,  and  he  swffered  a  nuld  stroke  vv.ii 
heart  attack  on  May  17,  1972. 

He  was  SJtlth  Carolina's  only  -senator 
emeritus, "  a  title  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
Senate  colleagaes  .^lioray  alier  he  aniiouiiced 
his  retirement. 

Sen.  Brown  began  lii-.  legislative  career  bv 
serving  live  years  in  the  S.C.  Hoitse.  He  was 
elected  to  :iie  Senate  in  1929,  and  he  served 
there  co!r.!utiou:»!y  until  1972.  He  was  a  ma- 
jor power  in  =taie  poUtica  in  his  roles  as  Sen- 
ate president  pro  tempore  and  chuhma.i  ot 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

As  a  life-long  and  never-watering  Demo- 
crat, he  was  a  towering  ngtu-e  in  the  state 
and  national  parties;  lirst  as  a  delegate  to 
conventions  v.ho  attj-acted  the  attcntiini  of 
leaders  and  then  as  a  longtime  national  ci;:ii- 
mitteenian  from  South  Carolina. 

Sen.  Brown  was  per'nap.s  proude.st  of  his 
record  as  the  watchdog  of  a  state's  finaiu-es. 
Resolutely,  sometimes  ruthle.>sly,  he  struggled 
to  maintain  the  .solvency  and  credit  of  hi.s 
state.  And  in  this  he  laigely  succeeded,  win- 
ning the  plaudits  of  South  Carolinians  dedi- 
cated to  sound  governmental  financing. 

Although  he  enjoyed  pos,itlou.s  of  promi- 
nence and  power  hi  politics  and  government, 
ills  public  career  was  punctuated  by  several 
.  bitter  disappointments.  Three  times  he  made 
bids  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  was 
never  successful.  Friends  would  always  .sav 
that  he  would  have  been  ••».■;  great  a  United 
States  senator  as  a  state  senator." 

But  the  people  of  Barnwell  Coun.j  r.l.vuys 
re-elected  him,  from  the  time  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  in  1921  until  his  last 
flection.  .Seldom  was  he  ever  opposed.  He 
.-.evved  ni  the  House  from  1021-1926,  as  .speak- 
er hia  la.st  two  years  there,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1929  to  remain  a  member  of 
iliat  body  longer  than  any  man  iu  its  history. 

An  ingraiiaUng  and  persuasive  personality, 
iiacked  by  exU-aordinary  talents  for  legLslat- 
ing  were  his  personal  tools  as  hi  led,  in  the 
late  1920s  and  through  tlie  late  1930's, 
^specially  the  movements  to  create  a  first- 
rate  liighway  system  for  .Soutli  Cavoliii.'i. 


When  tlie  late  Gov.  Burnet  R.  Md;'oj.nk. 
with  the  state  government  facing  monetary 
problems,  souglit  to  divert  higliway  funds 
from  that  ptti-pose  to  general  usage.  Sen, 
Brown  was  among  the  leaders  successfully  op- 
posing the  movement. 

Some  years  before,  when  the  late  Gov.  Oila 

D.  Johnston  .soitght  deeper  mastery  over  the 
Highway  Department,  3en.  Brown  was  on* 
of  those  bloc'King  th.it  bid  and  assuring  tJde 
road-building  independence  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

He  was  often  in  combat  with  tho^e  soek- 
•:>•?.  as  ho  beV.eved.  dangerou.s  overspending 
ill  the  field  of  education,  bt.t  the  record 
'linivt-,  a  pti-.crdl  .'.upport  o;  the  advrniceuens 
of  edt'.caiion  in  t'ae  state. 

O.ie  of  h;s  deepest  i.atere.st-s  in  l.-\-,#r  life 
vv«=.  Clemson  University  of  •.vhidi  he  bci'ame 
;i  liie  member  of  tlie  board  of  tru.-tees.  He 
ijccame  president  of  the  board  In  1956. 

Cleni.-on  a.varded  him  the  honorar>-  dt^ree 
Ol  doctor  of  laws.  In'  1970,  fnere  wa-s  a  fui  ther 
honnr  lor  him  from  the  tmiversity  hi  the 
f  st,>blishme!it  of  the  Edgar  A.  trown 
Foujidaticn.  involving  a  starting  .'und  in 
e\(e.i3  Hi'  lOO.OCO,  the  income  from  «h>ch 
will  be  used  "^xohjslvely  for  chp,ritA'jle, 
s^ientiflp.  literary  or  educatirinal  pu:pos.es," 
a'  Clem -on. 

And  in  1971.  a  ipf^c;jil  room  contftining  bis 
ixr.soiiiii    mementoes,    furniture    and    otiier 
nienioriibolla   was  opened  In  the   univeroity 
libr.iry.  The  t>oard  of  trustees  had  uivited  the  ■ 
.^enato.'  to  leave  these  items  to  the  uulvt/sity. 

In  addlilou  to  Uie  honorary  degree  from 
C'.er»j.=on,  Sen.  Bro'AU  earlier  received  from 
tlio  Mcdecial  Univerisity  of  South  Carolina 
tlte  itonorar.--  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters  for  his  leadership  in  having  passed 
legislation  for  the  Medical  University's 
intilll-niillioij-doIlKr  Reference  and  Tcuihing 
Hospital. 

One  of  tlie  tiibatcs,  coming  on  hio  82nd 
1,'irtliday.  wa.^.  a  large  celebration  in  Baruwe!!, 
(itte.ided  by  more  tliau  5.000  persons. 

One  of  the  .speakers,  the  late  UJS.  Rep.  L. 
-■•.jendel  Rivers,  said:  "Edgar  Brown  has 
developed  the  resoinrces  of  our  state,  built 
iiistitutiuus  and  promoted  great  interests." 

And  on  the  same  occasion  then  Gov.  Robert 

E.  McMair,  after  characterizing  the  senators 
us  -a  dieamer  and  a  fighter,"  added:  "With 
ea-h  i.ear  ue  has  broadened  his  horizons  and 
then  expanded  the  dreams  of  all  South 
Carolinians.  He  hp-s  'leen  the  clinmpiou  of 
innovation  b\it  he  unoersiands,  too,  the 
lessons  of  histoiy. 

"Son.  Brown  has  been  one  of  the  great.-st 
iurces  lor  g«..jd  Soutii  Carolina  Ijas  e'r'n 
Known." 

On  the  same  oecasiou,  tlie  senator's  col- 
league hi  the  legislature  from  Barnwell 
County,  Speaker  of  the  House  polomon  Blatt, 
said:  "Sen.  Browu  is  more  responsible  for 
the  state's  sound  financial  condition  than 
any  man  I  luiow.  He  is  truly  the  klngSali  of 
all  South  Cai-oliiia." 

Tlie  senator  took  with  good  grace  the  \  atl- 
o.is  appelatlons  which  were  attached  to  him. 
He  was  probably  best  known  as  the  "BIsliop 
from  Barnwell,"  which  became  tlte  title  of  a 
liook  about  him  by  W.  D.  Workman  Jr. 

.Although  his  direct  and  tangible  services 
to  the  state  government  will  stand  as  the 
substantial  public  service  memorial  to 
Brown,  he  probably  was  best  known  to  the 
general  public  tlirov.£U  tire  years  for  his  can- 
didacies. Ills  controversies  and  his  conflicts 
i!i  the  pageantry  of  South  Carolina  politics. 

Not  a  few  oi  these  untranqull  experiences 
were  spawned  by  the  severe  changes  on  the 
national  soetie,  especially  in  the  1940's  and 
!950's. 

He  had  run  tmauccessfully  for  the  U.S. 
.Senate  In  1026  and  1938.  In  the  19."JS  contest, 
he  withdrew  before  the  election.  ' 

Then  came  1954  and  Brown's  n.o<r  tra^t- 


niati;;  ei.perli.iOo  in  puiitics,  aiid  not  oniy 
dividing  Ms  beloved  Deioocratlc  Party  on  the 
matter  of  a  senator,  but  creating  bitter  per- 
sonal animosities. 

VjS.  Sen.  Burnet  R.  May  bank  died  t.ad- 
denly.  Immediately,  the  state  executive  co:n- 
mlttee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  acting  under 
an  emergency  rule,  nomiuatod  Browu  to  suc- 
ceed Maybank,  deciduig  there  .vas  not  sufh- 
cleut  time,  prior  to  the  -.:pcoming  genera; 
election,  to  ::ominate  by  a  primary. 

Protests  again:>t  nomiiiatiou  began  -..o  swell 
over  the  state.  Democrats  contended  th^ 
tliere  Aas  time  to  have  a  primary.  Bui  an* 
other  :iiovement  v.tluted  into  tiie  forgrotind. 
Mayor  Francis  P.  Coleman  oX  Mount  Flea^an. 
launched  a  drive  to  enter  loriner  Gov.  Siront 
fhurmond  a^  a  write-in  candidate  iu  the 
November  general  election. 

This  move  .-ucceeded,  and  tlie  race  w.ts  on 
between  Brown  and  Thurmond,  the  man  who 
temporally  boiled  the  National  Democratic 
Party  iu  1948  to  lun  lor  Prtsidetit  on  the 
States  Riglits  ticket. 

Thurmond  and  his  supporters  attaclced  lii^i 
Dem.ocrat;c  coniui:tiee  i  jr  making  a  nomina- 
tion and  not  iiaving  a  primary,  and  Brown, 
came  under  fire  lor  accepting.  The  write-in 
candidate  bet;jj.i  to  receive  strong  support  in 
tho  press. 

In  "The  Bi;>hop  ironi  liariiwell,"  author 
Workman  WTOte:  'Brown's  entire  political 
career  has  been  marked  by  loyalty  to  I'ne 
Democratic  Party." 

As  the  campaign  against  Thurmond  pro- 
ceeded. Brown  emphasized  tiie  Democratic 
loyalty  and  the  'obligation."  as  he  .saw  it,  fo.- 
Democrats  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

But  tike  result,  as  Bro«ti  was  to  fore&ee. 
was  the  election  of  ThuruiLiud  by  143,444 
\otes  to  88325  for  Brown. 

Brown,  until  1952,  has  oeeu  a  Ufeluu^ 
friend  and  political  coiil'i'de.'ate  oi  James  r. 
Byrnet;. 

But  i'l  1952,  Byrnes,  then  gaveiuor,  ihrev.- 
his  support  to  Eiaenhower  for  President.  This 
was  to  apark  a  deep  and  emotional  break  be- 
tween the  two  South  Carolinians.  Byrnes, 
Brown  said,  had  turntd  his  I>ack  on  the 
Democratic  Party. 

And.  in  1954.  his  term  as  ijovernor  u^ariug 
its  cud,  Byrnes^endorsed  Thurmond  against 
Brown.  This  wa.s  the  last  draw.  The  cleavage 
w  as  complete. 

Two  sentencci  from  Byrnes'  stateineiii 
endorsing  Thurmond  said:  'T  want  my  posi- 
tion clear.  I  would  not  vote  for  any  person 
in  South  Carolina  nominated  by  the  com- 
mitte  ttnder  the  circumstances  in  which 
tills  nomination  was  made.  I  hare  .told 
friends  who  asked  me  privately,  and  now 
I  say  publicly,  I  shail  write  in  the  name  o;' 
Strom  Thurmond." 

In   "The   Bishop   from   Ban.well,"  Brown 
is     quoted     regaiduig     a     conversation     in 
Charleston     alter      tne     iuneral     of     Se;i 
Ma>bank: 

"Homer  Capehart  alien  a  senator  of  In- 
diana) didn't  teU  me  this,  'out  be  told  one 
just  &ii  responsi'ole  as  you  itiie  author)  that 
somebody  close  to  Byrnes  at  the  grave 
turr.ed  to  hi;n  as  they  were  shaking  hands 
and  dispersing,  and  said  It  looks  as  It  they 
(the  executive  co:nmittee)  were  going  to 
•send  Jim  bac'tt  to  Washington'."  They  (the 
Byrne.=es)  were  as'mtich  interested  in  it  a~^ 
I  was  or  anybody  else." 

All  of  that  became  history  ;tnd  eventaaljy 
the  two  old  men  got  together  in  what  wak 
doubtless  »  toacbin&  reconciliation. 

Iu  May  1969,  President  NIxoq  stopped  in 
Columbia  to  pay  Iris  respects  to  Byrnes  oU 
his  90ih  birthday.  <> 

But  Lu  that  same  -..eeit  came  aii  event 
whlcti  was  to  reach  pu'niic  notice,  several 
days  l£iter. 

Brovni,  the:'  8(1.  ve:it  lo  rhc  B^^r^e'.  home 
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ard  he  and  the  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, secretary  of  slate  and  governor  bad 
vhat  was  described  as  a  Joyful  retmlon  as 
ihey  remUilsced. 

BjTnes  said  th«t  he  himself  had  planned 
lo  end  the  long  separation  but  "hadn't  felt 

up  to  il.  " 

Sen.  Broun  went  away  .siili  ihe  Democrat 
he  had  always  tteen  even  though  m  the 
1940's  and  1930"s,  with  the  racial  question 
Sizzling  in  jKilltics.  he  hud  seen  many 
Democrats  unhappy  and  rebellious,  and  his 
task  as  delegate  to  national  conventions 
and  to  meetings  of  the  national  committee 
difficult. 

He  weathered  it  and  evcnt'uallv  saw  the 
Democrat's  back  in  the  White  House  after 
the  Eisenhower  years,  ai»d  alter  the  States 
Rights  revolt  against  the  Trumanism  of 
The  times  which  manv  Sou  t  horn  pr.=; 
resented.  ,. 

At  Issue  at  the  Democratic  conventions 
of  the  J950S  was  the  so-called  "lovalty 
oath."  Brown  labeled  the  first  protagonists 
of  this  as  "Young  Turks"  aiming  at  the 
South,  and  engaged  in  a  heated  exchange 
with  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  over 
his  position  in  such  an  oath. 

At  the  1952  national  convention  in  Chi- 
cago, the  South  Carolina  delegation  voted" 
at  one  time  to  walk  out  in  protest  against 
developing  national  partv  policy  repulsive 
to  the  South.  And  it  appeared  lor  once  that 
Brown  would  Join  the  departure,  but  there 
was  reconsideration  and  Sonth  Carolina  did 
not  walk. 

Things  were  mellowing  !/)nie>\-hat  in  1956 
and  Brown  did  not  take  too  active  a  part 
In  the  national  convention.  Nor  did  he  at 
I-os  Angeles  in  1960,  saying  he  would  let  Gov. 
Ernest  P.  Hollings  do  most  of  the  talking. 
(This  was  regarded  as  genuine  political 
sagacity.)  Brown  wanted  a  ticket  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  but  the  re- 
verse was  what  he  and  the  country  got. 

He  became  national  committeeman  in  1953 
after  then  Oov.  Maybank  resigned  the  past. 
and  sUyed  on  nntil  1969  when  he  stepped 
dovm  and  then  Oov.  McNalr  was  elected  to 
the  national  committee. 

While  Brown  made  up  with  Bvrnes.  whom 
he  always  called  "Jim,"  not  "Jimmy,  •  there 
was  little  evidence  that  he  and  Sen.  Thur- 
mond ever  did  so. 

In\ddltion  to  his  deep  interest  in  Clem- 
son  UiiHwrslty  in  his  later  years,  the  senator 
had  a  strong  interest  In  the  state's  educa- 
tional television  system.  He  supported  it  In 
the  Senate  and  otherwise,  and  was  proud  of 
the  International  attention  It  drew. 

The  senator  lived  a  relatively  simple  life  in 
Barnwell.  He  headed  a  large  law  firm,  the 
walla  of  which  were  lined  with  photographs 
of  noted  men  he  had  known,  including  sev- 
eral presidents. 

Occasionally,  he  wotdd  take  a  short  trip 
abroad,  always  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
John  Cauthen. 

In  his  younger  years  Brown  suffered  health 
problems  and  once  was  sent  to  camp  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  as  treatment 
for  tuberculosis.  He  recovered  from  the  TB 
but  developed  faUlng  eyesight  and  voice 
power  In  his  last  years. 

Brown  was  born  in  Aiken  CoiuUy,  JiUy  11, 
1888,  a  son  of  Augustus  Abraham  and  Eliza- 
beth  Howard  Brown.  He  attended  pubUc 
schools  and  the  Oranlteville  Academy  and 
Osborne's  Business  College  In  Augusta. 

As  early  as  1908,  be  was  court  reporter 
for  the  2nd  Judicial  Circuit.  Meanwhile  he 
was  studying  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
State  Bar  In  1910.  He  later  was  admitted  to 
practice  Jn  the  District,  Circuit  and  Supreme 
Coturts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
former  president  of  the  South  CaroUna  Bar 
Association.  He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Council  of  State 
Gitvernment. 
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I  Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.i 

1975) 
"The  Bishop  Phom  Barnwel 
pkr  to  the  e 
f^Tlir  iifur   1962   teas   an 
South   Carolina  politics.  In 
7isnal  races  for  state  offices 
Anitcmbly.  a  fledc/ling  Rcpn 
tinsnccessfvlly  running  a 
U.S.  Senate  against  the  ret. 
inrtnnbent.  Oiin  D.  Johnston 
Weill  State  Sen.  Edgar  A. 
in   his   own   bailwifl,-.  just 
entrenched  as  premidenl  pro- 
Senate. 

(But  Sen.  Brovn  pluj/rd 
l!lH2^-—lliat  oj  subjfii  jor  a  . 
political  life  and  iiyncs.  And 
vriiing  this  biography  of  -Mt 
the  Kepnblican  nominee  fo\ 
tcieron  reporter  by  the  nana 
man.  Jr.  The  tiro  men.  alth 
.\ide.t  of  the  political  fensc 
umot  partisan  fervor,  ivorkei 
reporter  and  subject,  drcc 
rc.^pcfi  in  Ih"  process. 

(Today,  as  former  editor  u 
analyst   for.  The  State.   Wor 
past  and  prcs(vit.impre.'<sions 
who  died  in  Columbia  Thv 
(By  W.  D.  Workma 
To  the  very  end,  Edgar  Br 
per.    figiitlng    for    his 
frlend.s,  for  the  financial  ^.., 
CaroUna,  and— to  a  decree  h 
even  those  who  were  close.'^t 
\pry  life. 

"I've   had   a   ureater  stnit; 
s^Dying  alive— than  Ive  had 
in  the  world  politically,  leua 
ly,  or  otherwise." 

Those  were  his  own  word.s. 
ano  as  I  delved  into  the  ins 
varied  career  in  order  to  giv« 
substance,  to  "The  Bishop 
As  the  book  wfi.s  being  wr. 
|)arently  robust  for  a  man  ii 
But.  as  is  reported  in  the  boc 
suffered  illnesses  and  accider 
have  been  the  death  of  a 
less  determined,  man.  "Tuber 

and  arthritis  have  been  i 

for  mast  of  his'  life.  He  had 
as  a  young  man  while  being 
too  much  enthusiasm,  into  a 
at    Spartanburg,    back    abou 
World   War  I.  He   has  been 
when  it  caught  Are  and  had  t 
ton  field  in  Virginia.  He  v.- 
mobile  which  turned  over  anc 
up  at  Edisto  Beach.  He  slippei 
taking  a  shower  in  a  Wa.shlng 
terlng  a  collar  bone  and  shi 
throat  trouble  has  reached  t 
he  carries  a  tiny  amplifier 
his  hoarse  whisper  audible  ir 
his  eyes  require  the  tise  of  a  i 
fying  glass  for  any  reading  he 
Yesterday,  Edgar  Brown  los 
succumbing    to    injuries    i 
automobile  crash  Just  a  few 
87th  birthday  (on  July  11). 
ready  received  a  birthday  pr 
state  he  loved  so  much  and 
aiid  so  well.  On  June  12,  he 
gc«rfsplrits  and  in  relatively 
the  Oeiwcation  of  the  Edgar  A 
Ing,  the  latest  addition  to 
plex  of  state  office  buildings 

On  that  occasion,  he  hearcj 
governor  (which  must  have 
-sense  of  humor)  express  regre 
ing  been  privileged  to  serve  w 
in  the  State  Senate.  And  he 
Democratic  colleagues  of 

praise  for  his  continuing  ( 

Carolina's  sense  of  financial 

But  Edgar  Brown  in  1975 
years  otit  of  public  life  and 
Even  before  he  left  office,  hla 
and   Jp^lblative    ii\'olvcment 
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somewhit   with   the  onset  of 
;uid  .--hifting    tides    (and 
government. 

Thus,  it  may  be  appropriate 
bark  the  clock  aitd  as.ses.s  "the 
Barnvvell"  as  he  appeared  to  . 
was  then  and  long  had  been 
his  own  lime."  What  follows 
graphs   taken   Croiii  the  forew 
ourapliy. 

Edgar    .\.    Brown    is    the    m 
l-.i'ow.s — and  the  man   nobody 
the     thick -skinned     politician 
.seems  Impervious  to  "the  slinffc 
of  oumig.oiis  fortune":  yet  he 
though    imperceptibly    senslti 
barbs,  to  condemnation  «nd 
to  ingratitude.  He  is  the  r--- 
boy  of  the  legislature,  absorb 
censme  in  bland  composure, 
unwarnmled  criticism  for  thii 
doing.   And   he  cm   l)e   the 
of  praise  for  deeds  done  i)y 
vfie.  at  bcbt.  only  partly  done 
is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  con.serv 
Vict  ion   and  by  self-description 
the  political  apologist  for  the 
tlie    1938    candidate   who   es^. 
ment  pensions  lo  all  persons  o\ 
of  age. 

He  is  a  well-read,  well-intorn 
he  was  forty  years  old  before 
foot  in  a  college,  doii.t;  so  thei 
elected  member  of  tlie  Clei; 
Board  of  Trustees. 

He  is  a  man  whose  very  .„ 
to  political  pulsations  and  who 
hurly-burly    of   public    life:    y 
warn    his   cherished   grandson 
life  "is  hard  and  treacherous 
He    is   the    legislator   who   . 
leagues,  past  and  present,  as  ., 
tion  and  ability.  Yet  he  never 
spending,  or  for  "disgraceful  . 
iiif;   a   prolonged  filibuster,  or 
moiifv    "like    drunken    sailors" 
caution  was  being  cast  to  the 
"playing  footsie  with  each   otl 
tlK-     public"     in     inwiece.ssarily 
le'^islative  se.ssion. 

I'  Is  fitting  to  emphasize  the 
lai.ive  longevity,"  in  talking  of  _ 
legislature  always  has  been  his  • 
Through  the  years,  well-meanln 
political  acquaintances  have   . 
run  for  governor,  some  of  then 
rennial    frequency.    But    not    . 
moved,  even  tentatively,  in  that 
There  have  been  few  times  .^ 
■there  haven't  been  a  great  man 
thought  he  ought  to  be  gover 
said  so.  As  late  as  1962,  he  still 
letters  saying:   "You  ought  to 
ernor  and  make   that   the 
career." 

But    there   never   has    been 
he  had  any  notion  of  running 
for  the  very  good  reason  that 
wanted  to  be  governor.  "I'm  not 
trator,"  he  says;   '*rin  a  policyi 
legislator." 

Contemporary  South  Carolinia  is 
the  mental  and  the  visual  pict 
Brown  as  an  aging  but  erect 
"elder  statesman,"  wise  in  yean- 
ence.  imperturable  in  dcmeanoi 
fied  in  bearing.  This,  indeed, 
Brown  of  the  mid-century. 

But  the  Edgar  Brown  of  ear 
more  belligerent.  He  required 
tlon  during  the  heated  debates 
tisans  of  Al  Smith  and  William 
was  a  McAdoo  man)  at  the  turb 
cratic  cojiver.tion  of  1924  In  New 
son     Square     Garden.     And 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  in  the 
was  the  target  of  a  derringer 
missed)    from    the   senator    ... 
county — and  in  the  State  House 
Edyar    Brown — delegate,    count; 
and    state    executive 
Hariuvell  County — was  in  a  fist 
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and  bloodlessly,  with  John  Gary  Evans  at  the 
State  Democratic  Convention  of  May  16, 
1928.  . . 

Probably  more  than  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual on  the  South  Carolina  scene.  Sen. 
Brown  personifies  that  quintessence  of  the 
party  man":  that  purely  political  being  who 
rnn  rise  to  the  heights,  or  plunge  to  the 
depths,  in  the  close  combat  of  political  war- 
tare — and  yet  emerge  from  bitter  battle  pre- 
tjared  to  forgive,  and  be  forgiven  by,  his  re- 
cent adversary  as  they  Join  hands  in  some 
other  enterprise  "for  the  good  of  the  party. ' 
In  the  course  of  a  '-"alf-century  of  partisan 
political  involvement  at  every  level.  Brown 
has  tangled  with  the  biggest  and  the  best 
that  South  Carolina  had  to  offer — winning 
some,  losing  some,  and  occasionally  fighting 
others  to  a  stand-off. 

One  measure  of  Edgar  Brown's  stature  was 
his  selection  as  the  only  man  in  South  Caro- 
ina  to  share  in  the  secret  that  the  United 
iiates  government  intended  to  locate  a  mas- 
sive, multi-million-dollar  facility  in  Barjiwell 
and  Aiken  counties.  The  federal  government 
needed  someone  with  whom  its  officials,  and 
tho.se  of  the  DuPont  Co.,  could  talk  concern- 
ing the  involved  considerations  of  place,  per- 
sonnel, and  other  problems  attending  a  proj- 
ect of  such  size — and  Sen.  Brown  was  en- 
trusted with  the -biggest  industrial  secret 
in  South  Carolina  history.  Not  until  the 
formal  announcement  came  on  Nov.  28,  1950, 
sky-rocketing  what  had  been  mild  'suspense 
into  wild  excitement,  was  Brown  free  to  di- 
vulge what  he  had  known  for  months — that 
one  of  the  world's  largest  construction  proj- 
ects of  all  time  was  to  be  tmdertaken  in 
South  Carolina.  But  even  he  did  not  know 
that  the  installation  was  to  be  an  establish- 
ment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Connnisslon.  .  .  . 

I  will  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  say 
I  have  omitted  episodes  in  the  personal  life 
of  the  senator  from  Barjiwell,  for  that  is  true. 
There  are  stories  galore,  some  true  and  some 
false,  of  a  man  who  has  loved  life  and  lived 
it  to  the  fullest.  There  may  be  a  book  there, 
but  this  is  not  that  book.  Nor  will  I  qvtarrel 
with  those  who  praise  Brown  with  an  ex- 
travagance which  does  not  shine  through  in 
these  pages. 

The  Bishop  From  BarniicU  is  the  work 
neither  of  a  biographer  nor  of  a  novelist.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  reporter  whose  sole  concern 
lies  in  serving  the  truth,  and  whose  innate 
love  of  his  native  state  finds  complete  re- 
conciliation with  recording  this  jovtrnalistic 
appraisal  of  a  reinarkable  man  who  has 
served  his  state  with  an  ability  beyond  that 
of  most  men. 


I  From  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    Evening  Po.st, 

June  27.  19751 

.STATE  Wii.i    P.'^v  Final  Tridvte  to  Senator 

Brown 

Columbia. — South  Carolina's  political  and 
business  leaders  will  be  among  those  gather- 
ing at  the  State  House  Siniday  to  pay  final 
tribute  to  former  State  Sen.  Edgar  Brown,  a 
powerful  force  in  South  Carolina  politics  for 
almost  a  half  century. 

The  86-year-old  Brown,  known  as  "the 
Bishop  of  Barnwell,"  was  fatally  injured 
Tliursday  when  his  car  collided  with  another 
automobile  near  Barnwell.  He  was  brought  to 
Richland  County  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Columbia  and  died  at  4:40  p.m.  following 
surgery  lor  injuries  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 

His  body  will  be  at  his  home  in  Barnwell 
Saturday  and  will  be  taken  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate chamber  in  Columbia  at  noon  Sunday. 
.\  memorial  service  will  be  held  in  the  cham- 
ber at  2:30  p.m. 

Following  the  State  House  rite.s,  graveside 
services  will  be  held  at  5:30  p.m.  at  the  Barn- 
well Methodist  Episcopal  Churchyard  in 
Barnwell. 

The  Highway  Patrol  said  the  automobiles 
driven  by  Brown  and  Mrs.  Glenda  H.  Siein- 
meyer,  61.  of  Boiling  Spring,  collided  shortly 


after  noon  at  the  intersection  of  U.S.  3  and 
U.S.  69  about  I'/a  miles  south  of  Barnwell. 

Mrs.  Steinmeyer  and  her  niece,  Evelyn 
Burbaker.  30,  of  Atlamonte  Spritigs,  Fla.,  were 
.seriously  injured.  The  two  women  were  re- 
ported in  "stable  "  condition  this  morning  at 
:he  Barnwell  Hospital. 

Brown,  after  serving  in  the  legislature  50 
years,  dfd  not  offer  for  re-election  to  his 
.Senate  seat  in  1972.  Among  the  state's  lead- 
ers deeply  saddened  by  his  death  was  House 
Speaker  Emeritus  Solomon  Blatt,  who  with 
Brown  formed  the  once  politically  powerfiU 
■  Barnwell  Ring." 

"He  was  one  of  the  mo.st  outstanding  and 
most  successful  lawyers  I  ever  knew, "  said 
Blatt.  who  is  still  serving  in  the  Hotisc  from 
Barnwell  County. 

He  had  the  respect,  love  and  admir.itiou 
of  all  the  people  in  Barnwell  County,  as  well 
as  people  from  other  areas  of  the  state  and 
throughovit  the  nation." 

Sen.  Browns  wife  died  in  1973  of  a  heart 
attack  while  both  she  and  Brown  were  pa- 
tients in  Richmond  Memorial  Hospital.  Their 
only  child.  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Jeffries  Jr.,  died 
in  April  after  chokmg  on  a  piece  of  meat. 

Brown  is  survived  by  two  grandchildren. 
Richard  Allen  Jeffries  and  Emily  McBurney 
Jeffries,  and  by  his  son-in-law,  Richard  M. 
Jeffries  of  Barnwell,  son  of  the  late  Gov. 
Richard  Jeffries.  Only  two  weeks  ago.  Brown, 
was  in  Columbia  for  the  dedication  of  a 
■state  office  building  named  for  him. 

"I've  lost  a  beloved,  close  friend,  whom  I 
felt  towards  just  like  a  member  of  my  own 
family.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  re- 
maining members  of  his  family,"  said  Sen. 
Rembert  C.  Dennis,  D-Berkeley,  who  suc- 
'  ceeded  Brown  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  upon  Brown's  retirement. 

Brown  retired  from  the  General  Assembly 
as  Senate  President  Pro  Tern. 

His  influence  could  be  felt  in  almost  all 
facets  of  state  government  during  his  service. 
He  played  Influential  roles  In  state  financing 
and  in  the  provision  of  highways. 

.\s  a  life-long  Democrat,  he  was  an  active 
figure  in  state  and  national  party  politics.  He 
was  National  Conmiitteeman  from  Sotith 
Carolina  over  an  extended  period. 

He  served  as  watchdog  over  the  state's  fi- 
nances, trying  to  maintain  the  solvency  and 
ciedit  of  the  state. 

Three  times  Brown  made  bids  for  a  seat  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  was  never  successful. 

First  elected  to  the  S.C.  House  In  1921, 
Bro\m  was  reelected  to  the  General  Assembly 
by  Barnwell  County  voters  every  time  he 
offered  for  the  position.  He  served  in  the 
House  until  1926  and  was  speaker  his  last 
two  years  there.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
lit  1929  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  his  retirement  in  1971. 

Sen.  L.  Marion  Gressette,  D-Calhoun,  who 
succeeded  Brown  as  Senate  president  pro 
tempore,  said  Brown  was  able  in  many  f^icets 
of  governmental  areas.  He  said  it  had  been  a 
pleasure  working  with  Brown. 

Rex  L.  Carter,  Browm's  successor  as  speaker 
of  the  House,  said,  "His  loss  Is  beyond  meas- 
urement and  his  contributions  are  unsur- 
passed." 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C,  said  from 
his  Washington  office  that  he  was  deeply  sad- 
dened by  Brown's  death. 

Gov.  James  B.  Edwards,  in  a  statement  re- 
leased Thursday,  mourned  the  loss  of  Browrn. 
"Tlie  senator's  death  is  a  loss  to  South 
Carolina.  Sen.  Brow-n  led  a  full  and  illustri- 
ous life  of  service  and  his  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  state.  I'm  oiily  happy  we  could 
pay  tribute  to  him  recently  in  the  dedication 
of  the  Brown  Bvillding  while  he  was  still 
alive,"  Edwards  said. 

"South  Carolina  has  lost  an  illustrious  and 
outbtanding  citizen  and  my  sympathy  goes 
oin  to  family,"  he  added. 

Edwards  requested  that  all  state  flags  be 
flown  at  half  staff  on  state  buildings  until 
stini^ei  Monday  in  Brown's  honor. 


[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 

June  27,  19751 

Former    South    Carolina    Senator    Edc.ar 

Brown  Dies  Following  Auto  Accident 

Barnwell,  S.C— Retired  state  Sen.  Edgar 
A.  Brown,  the  Bishop  of  Barnwell,  died  in 
Richland  County  Memorial  Hospital  Thurs- 
day from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automo- 
bile accident. 

According  to  the  South  Carolina  Highway 
Patrol,  the  accident  occurred  at  12:05  p.m. 
Thursday,  on  South  Carolina  3  about  four 
miles  southwest  of  Barnwell. 

Brown.  86,  suffered  a  punctured  lung. 
broken  riljs  and  other  possible  internal  in- 
jtirles  in  the  two-car  accident. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Barnwell  County  Hos- 
pital   and    then    rUshed    to    the    Richland 
County     Memorial     Hospital     in    Columbia  , 
where  he  was  operated  on  at  3  p.m. 

He  died  in  the  recovery  room  at  4:40  p.m., 
hospital  officials  said. 

aPtrolman   Robert   Saunders   said   Brown 
was  dilving  when  his  car  collided  with  a 
vehicle  driven  by  Mr.  Glynda  Steinmeyer,  57. 
of  Boiling  Springs,  S.C. 

Sanders  said  both  cars  left  the  highway. 
Brown's  car  was  struck  in  the  side. 

Mrs.  Steinmeyer  and  a  passenger  in  her 
car,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Brubaker,  30,  of  Altamonte. 
Pla.,  were  both  seriously  injured  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Barnwell  Hospital,  the  patrol- 
man said. 

Both  women  suffered  lacerations  and  Mr?. 
Steinmeyer  had  a  possible  leg  fracture. 

Brown's  political  career  spanned  moie 
than  a  half  century. 

Dubbed  the  "Kingfish"  of  Palmetto  State 
politics.  Browai  retired  at  the  age  of  74  from 
the  Senate  he  had  dominated  for  decades 
in  1972.  He  would  have  been  87  on  July  11. 

Lawyer,  banker,  bussinessman,  he  served 
!n  the  South  Carolina  House,  later  became 
Vs  speaker  and  became  its  president  pro 
"lempore  and  Chairman  of  its  most  powerful 
committee. 

Brown,  the  famed  leader  of  the  "Barnwell 
Ring"  was  a  guiding  force  over  state  spend- 
ing after  becoming  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  1942.  He  was  equally 
blasted  and  praised  for  his  belief  In  a  bal- 
anced budget  economy  for  the  senate. 


I  From    the   Florence    (S.C.)    Morning  News. 

June  29,  19751 

■  Brown  Levt  State  Treasury  in  Sound  Sh.mt 

When  Edgar  Brown  retired  from  the  S.C 
Senate  in  1972  after  more  than  50  years  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  the  Senate  took  a 
few  minutes  on  the  day  of  final  adjournment 
of  the  se.ssion  to  honor  the  old  man  who  had 
dominated  state  spending  decision-making 
for  more  than  30  years. 

All  of  the  veteran  senators  had  a  few  words 
to  say  about  and  the  Senate  took  the  unusual 
step  of  giving  House  Speaker  Sol  Blatt. 
Brown's  colleague  and  old  political  ally  from 
Barnwell,  the  floor  for  a  few  remarks.  Gov. 
John  C.  West  made  a  rare  appearance  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
state  for  Brown's  service. 

Brown,  who  died  last  Thursday  at  86  of 
injuries  received  in  a  hlghvvay  accident,  told 
his  fellow  senators  that  he  would  rather 
have  held  the  .state  Senate  jobs  he  was  leav- 
ing than  anv  others  the  voters  could  give 
,  him. 

It  was  probably  good  that  Brown  sta.ved 
in  those  Jobs,  because  he  and  his  allies  gave 
the  state  .sound  responsible  government  and 
a  financial  policy  that  is  enabling  it  as  it 
finally  becomes  truly  prosperous  to  fund 
programs  to  give  its  people  the  better  things 
of  life. 

But  it  was  not  plainied  that  way,  and  one 
could  not  fail  to  think  back  as  Brown  and 
others  talked  to  his  three  tries  for^the  U.S. 
Seiiate  which  stand  as  .some  of  the  most 
colorful  campaigns  the  state  has  seen. 

Brow  u  made  a  run  against  Sen.  E.  D.  Smith 
ui  192C  in  a  three-way  race  when  Brown  was 
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serving  as  speaker  of  the  House.  He  went  Into 
a  rjpbff  and  lost  by  only  5,000  votes  against 
the  veteran  Smith. 

la  1938.  Brown  again  was  a  candidate 
ngain«it  Smith  with  Gov.  Olin  D.  Johnson  lis 
the  third  candidate.  Brown  really  threw  a 
lu  ukey  wrench  into  that  one  by  withdraw- 
in'^  from  the  race  the  weekend  before  the 
iirst  primary,  leaving  what  had  been  a  battle 
to  get  into  a  runoff  a  two-way  race  between 
^niUh  and  Johnston  with  no  tomorrow  for 
the  .'■ccond  place  man. 
Smith  won  his  last  term  In  the  Senate. 
In  1954  came  Browns  last  try  and  nic«it 
controversial  and  disappointing. 

Sen.  Burnet  R.  Maybank  died  between  ths 
primary  and  election  that  year,  and  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  replaced 
Maybank  on  the  ballot  with  Brown,  e.<pect- 
Ing  to  give  the  veteran  state  senator  a  term 
In  Washington  as  crowning  achievement  of 
his  political  career  and  faithful  senice  to 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  committee  decision  was  les.il  and  ius 
explanation  that  time  was  too  short  for  a 
speci.ii  primary  was  logical,  but  the  people 
were  uuconvinced.  qtrom  Thurmond  an- 
nounced as  a  WTite-in  candidate,  and  won 
tlio  election.  He  still  is  the  only  U.S.  senator 
ever  elected  in  a  write-in  campaign. 

The  bitterest  blow  to  Brown  In  that  race 
r.iay  weU  have  been  the  fact  that  his  old 
friend  and  political  allv.  James  F.  Byrnes 
then  governor,  supported  Thurmond. 

Brown,  who  had  loyally  backed  Bvrnes  in 
everything  he  ever  ran  for.  all  the  way  back 
to  early  century  races  for  Congres.s.  never 
understood. 

Tliat  came  to  my  mind  on  another  dav 
in  the  Senate  In  1972  when  senators  were 
making  remarks  on  the  death  the  previous 
d.iy  of  Byrnes. 

Brown  sat  quietly  and  without  comment 
through  it  all. 

The  two  did.  however,  get  together  at 
least  once  in  the  final  vears  before  Brynes' 
death. 

In  1969  when  President  Ni.xon  flew  to 
Columbia  to  visit  Byrnes  on  his  90th  birth- 
day. Brown  Joined  the  crowd  at  Byrnes-  Co- 
lumbU  home. 

Brown  was  a  partisan  who  never  could 
understand  people  like  Thurmond  who  easUy 
shift  parties  and  political  loyalties.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Barnwell  County  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  from  1914 
untU  his  death.  He  at=o  served  as  a  national 
Democratic  committeeman  from  1954  until 
1968. 

Brown  attended  many  national  conven- 
tions and  in  1924  WlUiam  Jennings  Bryan 
had  to  break  up  a  near  fist  fight  between 
Brown  at  a  Pennsylvania  delegate  at  the 
long,  hot  and  bitter  Madison  Square  Garden 
convention.  It  promoted  one  national  leader 
to  remark  that  "That  man  Brown"  was  going 
places,  and  that  became  one  of  his  sloganS 
in  hi.s  1926  campaign.         .  " 

The  day  m  1967  when  the  first  class  of 
Republican  state  senator  appeared  to  take 
their  State  Senate  seats.  Brown  as  president 
pro  tempore  was  presiding.  As  was  customary 
Senate  Democrats  caucused  the  night  be- 
fore and  filled  commlttee^seats.  OOP  mem- 
bers got  very  little  consideration,  promotinc 
one  to  complain  (JecUions  long  and  loud 
about  the  caucus  having  no  business  m-ikinc 
such  decisions.  r         *» 

Brown  smiled  benignly  and  educated  the 
young  man  that  "You  see,  the  caucus  runs 
fenows**^  "^    °^*'*'    "'»<»e'^t«>d    those 

.„^\^^'*,=?.*"^'''°'"''^  service  is  held  for  Brown 
in  the  State  House  on  Sunday,  it  wUl  be 
televised  to  the  state  on  the  educational  net- 
Tider  t^e 'b^."^  1-owledgeable  people  con- 
It  Is  a  product  of  Browns  service,  the  large 

werf  w"*?''*'^  "'^^  *°  *»""*='»  ««  system 
T,?I  Z  t'**^''  popular,  but  Browns  back- 
ing made  It  a  reality. 


There  are  many  othei 
technical  education  syst<  m 
Florence  to  a  fine  hlghw 
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I  From  the  Columbia 
June  30, 
South  Carolina  Pays 
Grieving  South  Carolin 
ittes  Sunday  to  former   ' 
Brov.n    of    Bar'iv.cll.    eul 
memorial    service    as   a   . 
vision  and  courage  v.illii 
political   arena   for  fiscal 
his  fellow  man. 

Over  450  persons  iucli 
B.  Edward.s.  five  formci  _ 
cialdom.  bade  farewell  t 
Brown  in  the  Senat^  c 
reigned  Euprnne  for  four 
Final  services  were  held 
ciuirch  cemetery  6  3  nii'.es 
where  Broun  was  laid  to  r 
to  his  wife  and  near  his  i 
Brown,  who  cnrved  a  nic 
lina  poverumeiu  and  polit 
servative  who  also  favorec 
ernment  was  fatally  injiii 
in  an  automobile  accident 
County. 

The  memorial  .scivice  in 
ber,  where  Brown  lay  in  .s 
in  a  closed  casl;et,  was  the 
in  state  history,  according 
Lovick  Tliomas.  Oilier 
held  in  the  Senate,  but 
present. 

Brown  helped  make 
about  two  weeks  ago. 
Ing  use  of  the  Senate  sw 
seal  on  his  casket  in  tlie 

Browns    portrait,    paint, 
was  draped  in  black  and  hii 
to  the  right  of  the  casket. 
burg,  his  familiar  walking 
rose  were  on  top  of  the  d 
Former  Gov.  John  C.  Wes 
colleague  and  a  close  frleni 
ered  the  principal  eulogy  ir 
to  capacity.  Tlie  services  w  . 
wide  by  the  S.C.  Educatioui  I 
work. 

West,   recalling   Brown's 
government  and  public  life 
not  only  had  visions  of  „., 
the  courage  when  the  goln 
was   willing   to  square   off 
counterpunch  for  principle 
lleved." 

•That   is   why,"   West   .._ 
ways  live  In  the  lengthene< 
man  who  not  only  dreamed, 
ned,    but   fought,   strugglec 
in  making  this  state  the 
great  personal  qualities  w 

•The  grace  of  Edgar 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  u..„, 
has  brought  the  people  of  o 
as  never  before." 

Brown's  belief  in  financ. 
fiscal  responsibilitv  the  fcirm 
will  bring  "citizens  of  dis 
government  made  strong, 
sponsible."  These  were  pr 
fought  for  "right  here  oa 
West  said. 

Brief  eulogies  were  also  v 
President  Pro  Tern  Tem  L.  . 
and  Rembert  C.  Dennis  wh< 
associates  of  Brown  and  wh( 
ties  of  leadership  when  Brow  i 

Gressette  said  Brown  had 
ties  of  a  brilliant  mind 
dream   and  a  capacity  for  _, 
.'ew  mortal  men  had  equalle  i 

3rown  gave  the  state  for 
the  kind  of  leadership  "e.sse 
loved  state  to  rise  to  stand  p 
today,"  Gressette  said. 

"Edgar  Brown  lived  a  long 
life  and  we  will  miss  him  d< 
said. 
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youthful  illness  and  then  a 
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as  the  architect  of  progress 
Carolin.i." 

Brown  was  devoted  to 
balanced  budgets.  Dennis 
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Gov.  Edw'ards,  assisted  by 
Rex  L.  Carter  and  Lt.  Gov.  M 
vey.  placed  a  large  wreath 
flowers   representing   the   s 
casket  at  the  conclusion  of 

After  the  somber  45-mlnu 
Bishop  from  _^Barn well"  wen 
last  time  for  a  late  afternoon 
ice  at  Barnwell  Methodist  Ep 
Eatombnient  followed  in  the 
side  his  wife.  Annie,  who  d 
Browns  body,  brought  to 
Barnwell  at  noon,  lay  in  s 
palomino  bronze  casket  in  tu 
ber,  flanked  by  two  vases  of 
red  roses  as  scores  of  people 
respects. 

Among  the  mourners  were 
einors   Brown   had   served 
West,  who  was  a  pallbearer. 
Robert  E.  McNair,  a  CoK. 
an  active  pallbearer.  Former 
Thurmond,   Donald   S.   Russ^l 
Bell  Timmerman  were 
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Thurmond  is  now  a  US 

federal  judge  and  Timmermai 
cuit  judge. 

House  Speaker  Emeritus  Sol 
well,  who  formed  the  other  l 
of  the  legendary   (and  some 
Barnwell  Ring  also  served  in 
escort. 

Honorary.   Pallbearers 
and  former  membe--:  of  the 
Justice  Joseph  R.  Moss  and 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  ., 
Clemson  University  Board   of 
other  constitutional  officers 

Members  of  Brown's  lmi...v. 
the  services  included  his  son 
ard  M.  Jefferies  Jr.,  and 
Allen    Jefferies    and 
McBuniey  Jefferies. 
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just  like  a  member  of  my  own  family.  My 
deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  remaining 
member  of  his  family,  on  which  tragedy  has 
uiken  such  a  heavy  toll  in  recent  months." 

The  tributes  poured  in  as  news  of  Brown's 
cle.ttli  quickly  spread  to  the  leaders  of  state 
government  with  whom  he  had  .served  during 
jO  years  in  tlie  legislature  or  knew  of  his 
uedicatioa  to  the  state. 

Gov.  James  B.  Edwards  said,  "This  Is  cer- 
ainly  a  less  to  South  Carolina.  He's  a  m.Tn 
who  has  lived  a  full  and  illu.-trious  liie  of 
-.orvice  to  the  state.  ' 

Former  Gov.  John  C.  West  telephoned ifcoin 
KaiLsas  City  where  he  was  attending  a  iwet- 
ing  and  said,  "Edgar  Brown  was  one  of  the 
iruly  great  men  of  South  Carolina.  His 
leadership  had  lasting  and  beneficial  eflects 
on  all  phases  of  state  government.  I  vSliied 
him  as  a  friend,  coun.sellor  and  leader.  His 
pas-sing  is  a  loss  to  all  of  us." 

U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C.  wlio 
defeated  Brown  in  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1954,  said,  'I'm  deeply  saddened  by  thexleatii 
of  Sen.  Brown.  The  esteem  with  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow  South  Carolinians  was 
demonstrated  just  two  weeks  ago  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  state  olfice  building  that  bears  his 
name. 

"Sen.  Brown  served  our  state  long  and 
faithfully  and  hi.s  service,  particularly  in  fis- 
cal affairs,  was  outstanding.  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  was  a  sttirdy  advocate  of 
tho.se  issues  he  i'tli  were  right  lor  the  people 
of  our  stale." 

U.S.  Rep.  Floyd  D.  Spence,  R-S.C.  said.  "I 
am  especially  grateful  for  the  opportimity 
that  was  mine  in  .serving  with  this  truly  out- 
standing leader.  No  one  in  recent  times  has 
had  greater  influence  over  the  destiny  of  our 
state  than  Sen.  Brown.  South  Carolina's 
splendid  financial  standing  today  is  a  tribute 
to  the  fact  that  he  exercised  his  great  au- 
thority in  an  efl'ective,  responsible  manner." 

McNair  said.  "It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
his  friend  and  to  have  shared  in  his  wise 
counsel  and  unusual  wisdom.  Although  this 
state  has  produced  many  distinguished  and 
great  people  during  this  century,  none  have 
contributed  more  or  left  a  mark  more  indel- 
ibly printed  In  the  history  of  this  period 
than  EdgarBtown." 

Blatt,  who  fiarmed  with  Brown  the  legend- 
ary "Barnwell  Ring"  so  powerful  for  many 
years  in  state  government,  recallefd.  "I  first 
knew  Sen.  Brown  when  I  came  to  Barnwell  to 
practice  law  In  1917  and  have  tried  many 
cases  with  him  and  against  him. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
most  successful  lawyers  I  ever  knew.  He  had 
the  respect,  love  and  admiration  of  all  the 
people  In  Barnwell  County,  as  well  as  people 
from  othex  areas  of  the  state  and  t  hroughout 
the  nation." 

Blatt  called  Brown  "a  statesman  of  great 
ability.  In  my  Judgment,  he  is  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  sound  financial  condition  of  the 
state  and  his  love  for  his  fellow  citizens  was 
something  one  had  to  greatly  admire. 

"We  have  lost  our  greatest  statesman  and 
I  personally  have  suffered  a  loss  that  will  be 
most  difficult  to  overcome.  He  labored  well 
during  his  lifetime  and  he  will  be  rewarded) 


great  extent  In  the  public  school  system, 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  ports 
authority,  ETV,  and  many  other  useful  gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  he  stood  out  and 
.supported. " 

Gressette  added,  "I  think  one  of  the  finest 
things  I  could  say  about  Edgar  is  that  he  had 
the  knack  of  putting  fir.si  things  first.  I 
deeply  regret  his  passing." 

Blatfs  succes.sor  as  speaker  of  the  House, 
rjex  L.  Cai  ler,  of  Greenville  said,  "His  loss  is 
ijcyond  measurement  and  his  contributions 
-.lie  unstirpassed.  He  will  always  be  loved, 
respected  and  remembered  by  the  people  of 
this  state.  He  had  more  human  compassion; 
perhaps,    than   any   man   I've   ever   known." 

Clemson  President  Robert  C.  Edwards  said 
.  .  Clemson  University  will  cherish  his 
ineniory  because  of  his  wise  coun.sel  and 
leadership  as  president  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees. His  memory  will  be  perpetuated  in  the 


Edgar  A.  Brown  Room  of  the  Robert  Muldrow 
Coope-  Library,  where  he  placed  the  records 
and  monientos  of  his  remarkable  life.^ 

"We  have  lost  a  most  beloved  member  of 
the  Clemton  family.  Without  the  benefit  of 
ills  advice,  coun.sel,  and  the  degree  of  con- 
;idencc  he  shared  with  me,  I  could  not  have 
ticgun  to  face  the  many  re.sponsibilities  of 
tiiLs  oihce  throughout  the  vears. 
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.si-  NATOR  Edgar  Brown:  A  Legend  in  His  Timc 

"The  Bishop  from  BarnweU"  is  dead,  the 
victim  of  an  automobile  accident,  but  the  im- 
print of  Edward  A.  Brown  upon  the  govern- 
ment  of  Sotith   Carolina   will   long  remain. 

For  more  than  a  half -century  (from  1920 
through  1972) .  Edgar  Brown  helped  guide  the 
destiny  of  his  native  state  through  troubled 
times  of  economic  stringency,  wartime  diffi- 
culties, educational  challenges,  and  racial 
tensions.  He  served  with  17  governors,  many 
of  whom  regarded  him  as  .something  of  a 
•prime  minister"  of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  always  in  the  thick  of  things. 
\K  liether  as  a  young  representative  from 
Barnwell  County  (iSiter  to  become  Speaker 
of  the  House )  or  as  the  sagacious  dean  of  the 
State  Senate,  exercising  monumental  influ- 
ence as  President  Pro  tempore  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Puiance  Committee.  He  volun- 
tarily relinquished  that  dual  role  and  retired 
in  1972. 

Contemporary  Sotith  Carolinians  will  re- 
member him  most  for  .his  achievements  in 
the  last-named  role.  It  was  as  the  guiding 
genius  of  the  Finance  Committee  that  he 
helped  keep  the  state  on  a  sound,  fiscally 
conservative  footing  at  times  when  more  ven- 
turesome legislators  proposed  liberal — some- 
times extravagant — spending  policies. 

But  Senator  Brown  was  no  mossback.  Even 
as  the  weight  of  years  and  failing  health 
slowed  his  parliamentary  pace,  he  was  in  tlie 
forefront  of  such  innovative  ideas  an  educa- 
tional television  and  nticlear  development. 
History  will  record  him  as  a  South  Carolina 
pioneer  in  both  fields. 

As  a  politician,  be  was  unbeatable  In  Barn- 


now  in  that  home  that  all   of  us   hope  taL  well  County  and  unequalled  as  a  power  with- 
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reach  when  day  is  done." 

Sen.  L.  Marion  Gressette,  D-Calhoun,  who 
succeeded  Brown  as  Senate  president  pro 
tempore,  remembered  he  made  his  first  ven- 
ture into  statewide  politics  in  1925,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  while  Brown  v.as 
speaker. 

"O'-er  the  years,  it's  just  been  a  pleasure  to 
be  around  him,  and  to  observe  his  work," 
said  Gressette,  who  was  honored  for  his  50 
years  of  legislative  service  this  year  when 
his  portrait  was  hung  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  Senate. 

"I  think  sometimes  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  concentrated  solely  on  fiscal 
affairs.  I've  never  agreed  with  that,  because 
lie  range^  out  on  many  other  important 
matters  and  his  influence  was  felt  to  a  very 


tlie  Democratic  Party  of  South  Carolina. 
Vet,  he  never  achieved  his  recurring  ambi- 
tion of  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Three  times  he  tried  and  three  times  he 
failed,  his  last  defeat  coining  in  1954. 

But  his  personal  disappointments  In  those 
efforts  were  offset  In  some  measure  by  wide- 
spread gratification  on  the  part  of  others  at 
his  remaining  in  South  Carolina.  One  of  his 
distinguished  friends  and  admirers,  the  late 
Robert  M. ^Cooper,  voiced  that  sentiment  in 
t  hese  words : 

"Personally,  in  a  way  I  was  gla^lhat  he 
wasn't  elected  to  the  United  StatCT  Senate, 
because  I  think  if  we  had  lost  his  service  in 
the  legislature  and  his  local  contributions 
to  state  government  that  It  would  far  over- 
shadow the  good  that  he  might  have  done. 


regardless  of  how  good  it  was.  In  Wash- 
ington." 

Mr.  Cooper  spoke  with  authority  on  the 
subject,  for  he  had  served  with  Senator 
Brown  on  the  Clemson  College  (now  Univer- 
sity) Board  of  Trustees.  That  institution  was 
another  of  Senator  Brown's  consuming  in- 
terests during  much  of  his  later  life,  so  much 
so  that  a  special  room  in  the  University 
Library  already  commemorates  his  name  and 
houses  many  of  his  papers.  An  "Edgar  A. 
Brown  Fotuidation."  created  by  his  friends, 
is  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  Clemson. 

Other  tangible  and  intangible  tributes 
liiicUiding  the  Edgar  Brown  State  Office 
Building  which  was  dedicated  June  12  witli 
tlie  'Bishop"  in  attendance)  will  pi-eserve 
ills  memory  in  South  Carolina.  Yet.  in  a  very 
real  seii^e.  >uc!i  institutions  as  state  hit;li- 
way  sy  ^teIn.  the  ^late  tax  structure,  and  the 
whole  economic  and  governmental  climate 
of  tiie  Palmetto  State  are  more  appropriate 
testimonials  to  tiie  career  of  a  man  who. 
while  cieaiii.g  an  imafee  of  lumself.  improved 
the  image  of  his  state. 

iFioiri  tlie  Cha'-lesion  (S.C.)  New.s  and 

Courier.  June  28.  19  75 1 

Skn^tor  Edgar  A.  Brown 

When  he  retired  in  1972.  Sen.  Edgar  .A. 
Brown  of  Barnwell  had  established  a  record 
lor  legislative  longevity  in  South  Caroliiip.. 
People  will  remember  him  for  his  50  years  in 
the  Statehoiise,  but  they  will  remember  him 
more  for  all  he  did  In  that  half-century  and 
how  he  did  it.  He  knew  politics  inside  out.  He 
understood  government  better  than  most.  He 
wielded  po\^et'.  And  he  left  his  mark  on  the 
state. 

Controversy  and  conflict  dotted  his  long  ca- 
reer. He  won  victories  and  suffered  defeats  in 
the  political  arena,  but  in  the  long  haul  his 
.successes  and  achievements  more  than  bal- 
anced off  reverses.  He  served  both  as  speaker 
of  the  House  and  as  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  but  he  was  perhaps  best  known  as 
chairman  for  29  years  of  the  Senate's  power- 
ful Finance  Committee. 

He  was,  i:i  fact,  proudest  of  his  recorO  as 
watchdog  of  .state  finances  and  his  guidance 
through  the  years  was  Instrumental  In  put- 
ting South  Carolina  on  a  firm  financial  foot- 
ing and  keeping  it  there.  His  sagacity  and  his 
vision  were  reflected,  too,  in  other  facets  of 
government.  Tlie  state's  highway  system, 
much  of  the  tax  structure,  the  industrial  cli- 
mate, the  educational  television  system  arc 
all  In  large  measure  reminders  of  Brown  poll  - 
cies,  rooted  in  conservatism. 

Conservatism  and  his  enduring  devotion  tu 
the  Democratic  Party  created  something  of  a 
paradox  in  the  political  life  of  Edgar  Brown, 
but  he  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty.  It  was  In- 
dicative of  the  man  that  he  took  the  view 
that  you  don't  quit  your  side  if  and  when 
the  going  gets  tough. 

Though  he  denied  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  "BarnweU  ring" — a  campaign 
term  used  by  Strom  Thurmond  in  1954  when 
he  defeated  Mr.  Brown  in  a  U.S.  Senate  race — 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  Sen.  Brown  was 
a  key  figure  in  a  concentration  of  state  po- 
litical power  In  Barnwell  County  for  several 
years.  His  capabilities  and  influence  in  the 
legislature  and  In  state  government  were 
strong  enough  to  prompt  that  most  astute 
analyist  of  Southern  politics,  V.  O.  Key,  to 
suggest  at  one  time  that  South  Carolina  ex- 
periment with  responsible  cabinet  govern- 
ment, with  Sen.  Brown  "functioning  aa  In  the 
manner  of  a  prime  minister." 

Sen.  Brown  never  officially  was  that,  btit  he 
became  the  elder  statesman  of  South  Caro- 
lina politics  and  government.  He  had  critics 
and  political  enemies,  but  he  had  a  lot  more 
friends  and  admirers,  in  Barnwell  and  in  the 
45  other  counties.  His  death  at  86,  the  result 
of  an  auto  crash,  has  removed  from  the  scene 
a  former  legislator  once  described  by  a  long- 
time colleague.  Rep.  Sol  Blatt.  as  "truly  this 
kingfish  of  all  Sotttli  Carolina." 
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18751 

Edgar  A.  Brown 

Aiken  County's  foremost  native  son.  former 

Slate  Senator  Edgar  A.  Brown,  of  Barnwell, 

i;  dead  at  age  of  86. 

The  legendary  state  government  leader  long 
\v;\s   considered   a  more   powerful   inHuence 
than  any  of  the  17  governors  with  whom  he 
Eeriod  during  a  career  in  public  office  which 
spanned  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was 
a  force  widely  acclaimed  of  enormous  benefit 
for  his  beloved  South  Carolina.  Former  Gov. 
Robert  E.  McNair  once  said  that  Sen.  Brown 
••has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
good  South  Carolina  has  ever  known".  He 
Is    credited    with    having,    almost    single- 
handedly,  kept  South  Carolina  on  a  k>und 
financial    basis  during   a  tumultous  period 
when  other  state  legislatures  were  spending 
at  a  dizzying  pace,  far  in  excess  of  Income. 
Variously  known  as  •'The  Bishop",  or  "The 
Bishop  from  Bamweir*.  or  "The  Man  from 
Horse  Creek  Valley",  he  was  a  formidable 
fighter  for  the  causes  In  which  be  believed, 
although    almost    constantly    beset    by    a 
succession    of    Inflrmlties.    Early    in    life, 
he  suffered  from  anemia  and  tuberculosis.  In 
latter  years,  he  had  to  contend  with  arthritis; 
extremely  poor  eyesight  and  a  voice  reduced 
to  a  whisper;  a  heart  attack  and  a  stroke. 
In  recent  years,  he  had  the  burden  of  two 
personal   tragedies.   His   wife   died   in   1973, 
while  both  were  In  the  hospital  for  treatment 
of  heart  conditions.  Last  April,  his  only  child 
Mrs.   Richard   M.   Jefferies,   Jr.,   died   after 
choklag  on  a  piece  of  meat. 

In  bis  latter  years,  he  was  thought  of  as 
the  mellow,  amiable  "elder  statesman" 
of  South  Carolina  governmental  affairs:  a 
man  full  of  good  humor;  a  raconteur  of  color- 
ful and  Interesting  stories  about  people  and 
politics.  His  earlier  days  in  public  office  were 
not  nearly  so  tranquil.  He  was  a  combatant 
In  public  fist-fights,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
the  target  of  a  pistol  bullet,  fired  in  the 
State  House  by  the  senator  from  his  own 
Barnwell  County.  During  the  forties  and 
fifties,  when  be  was  perhaps  at  the  pinnacle 
of  his  vast  power  and  influence,  he  was  con- 
stantly under  verbal  attack  as  the  senior 
member  of  what  was  referred  to  as  "the 
Barnwell  Rlng^^. 

H*  exemplified  a  rags-to-rlchee  career.  Born 
July  11,  1888.  In  Aiken  County,  he  was  a  son 
of  Augtitus  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Howard 
Brown.  His  formal  education  consisted  of  at- 
tendance at  public  schools  In  the  area,  grad- 
uation at  Granlteville  Academy  and  Os- 
borne^s  Business  College  in  Augusta.  Like 
another  Ulustrlous  South  Carolinian,  James 
F.  Byrnes,  he  was  a  court  reporter,  and  it  was 
In  this  role  that  he  gained  interest  and 
knowledge  of  law.  He  studied  law  and  took 
the  bar  examination  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  South  Carolina  in  1910. 

He  was  40  years  old  before  he  even  walked 
through  the  doors  of  a  college,  and  that  was 
w^hen  he  was  named  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Clemson  College. 

In  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  he  was 
frequently  promoted  by  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters to  be  a  candidate  for  governor.  He 
constantly  shunned  the  staters  highest  of- 
fice, explaining  that  he  was  inherently  a 
policy  maker,  and  not  an  admWiistrator.  Most 
political  observers  believe  he  could  have  had 
that  ofRce  if  he  had  decided  to  offer  for 
election.  But  the  one  other  office  he  wanted, 
the  United  States  Senate,  eluded  him.  He 
sought  the  nomination  three  times.  Twice 
he  was  xmsuccessful.  The  third  and  last  time, 
he  got  the  nomination,  but  was  soundly  de- 
feated under  circimistances  that  made  polit- 
ical history. 

Soon  after  his  re-nominatiOn,  then-Sena- 
tor Burnet  R.  Mayband  died,  -nie  State  Dem- 
ocratic Party's  Executive  Committee,  express- 
ing belief  that  insufficient  time  was  available 
to 'hold  another  primary,  named  Edgar  A. 
Brown  as  the  party •s  nominee.  Had  ii;'been 
uncontested,  he  would  surely  have  realized 
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Fiscally  conservative  in  . 
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seems  certain  that  they  will 
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long  a  pervasive  and  Influential 
so  many  areas  crucial  to 
being. 
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I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cone- 
.-pondence  was  ordered  to-be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Centkai.  Intelligenck  Agencv, 
Wtishingtoii.  D.C.,  June  16, 1975. 
Hon.  EL.'.irR  B.  Staats, 

CoinpiToller  General  oj  ilie  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Wanking  I  on, 
DC. 

Deati  Mr.  Staats:  My  ai lent  ion  Up..-  been  di- 
rected to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Keller,  General 
Accounting  Office,  to  the  Honorable  Wiiliam 
Froxmire  dated  May  10,  1974,  which  was 
placed  in  tlie  Congre.-s^ionril  Record  by  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  on  February  11,  1975.  Tlie  iettci- 
deals  Willi  the  inteUigence  comnumiiy  and 
reviews  the  General  Accounting  Oflice's 
right  to  audit  and  obtain  Informalloa  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.     '-{ 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Keller  has  treated  a  sub- 
ject basic  to  this  Agency's  capability  to  carry 
out  work  mandated  by  Congres.s,  I  believe  it 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  review  some 
of  the  background  concerning  the  use  of  con- 
fidential funds  and  their  relationship  to  the 
audit  of  CIA  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Keller  notes  in  his  letter  that  there 
are  "a  fairly  substantial  number  of  instances 
where  expenditvures  are  accounted  for  solely 
iipou  a  certification  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  establisliment  involved."  The 
need  is  clear  in  the  case  of  thi%.Agency.  The 
necessity  to  safeguard  certain  truly  vital  for- 
eign InteUigence  secrets  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Congress  in  Its  direction  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  to  protect  Intel- 
ligence sources  and  methods  from  unauthor- 
ized disclosure.  ThU  responsibility  was 
complemented  by  authorizing  expenditures 
"for  objects  of  a  confidential,  extraordinary, 
or  emergency  nature,"  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intellglence.  Such  expenditvires 
would  apply,  for  example,  to  a  secret  agent 
operating  abroad  In  a  hostile  climate  whose 
identity  must  be  protected  not  only  so  that 
he  can  continue  supplying  the  intelligence 
Involved,  but  also  because  his  freedom — and 
on  occasion  his  life — weighs  iu  the  balance. 

Other  Intelligence  activities  do  not  have 
such  obvious  security  requirements,  but  are, 
nonetheless,  within  the  sources  and  methods 
concept.  Liaison  with  foreign  inteUigence  and 
security  agencies  is  extremely  important  In 
fields  of  both  positive  Intelligence  and  coun- 
terinteUlgence.  Such  liaisons  to  be  effective 
depend  on  the  confidence  of  each  sen'ice  that 
the  other  wiU  protect  not  only  the  mere  fact 
of  the  relationships,  but  also  Its  sources  and 
methods  and  sensitive  Information.  Compro- 
mise in  any  of  these  brings  not  only  protests 
from  the  foreign  liaison  service,  but  In  some 
cases  a  lessening  or  even  ces.sation  of  its 
cooperation. 

Even  overt  activities  have  their  own  se- 
curity problems.  Thus,  many  U.S.  citizens  and 
others  are  wUUng  to  provide  sensitive  in- 
formation to  overt  InteUigence  units  only  on 
condition  that  theU-  cooperation  In  this  re- 
.«pect  be  absolutely  protected. 

This  need  for  the  special  protection  of  hi- 
telUgence  sources  and  methods  has  been  weU 
recognized  by  officials  in  the  executive.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  then  Comp- 
troUer  General  ^f  the  United  States,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  12,  1948,  to  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  addressed  the  pro- 
vision granting  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence the  power  to  certify  vlic  expendi- 
ture of  contidential  funds  by  stating  that 
while  it  provided  "for  the  granting  of  much 
wider  authority  than  I  would  ordinarily 
recommend  for  Government  agencies,  gen- 
erally, the  purposes  sought  to  be  obtained  hi 
the  establishment  of  the  Central  IntelUgence 
Agency  are  believed  to  be  of  such  paramount 
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importance  as  to  Justify  the  extraordinary 
measures  proposed  therein."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  necessity  for  secrecy  in  such 
matters  Is  apparent  and  the  Congress  ap- 
parently recognized  this  fully  in  that  it 
provided  in  section  102(d)  (3)  of  Public  Law 
253,  that  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  be  responsible  for  protecting  intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods  from  unauthor- 
ized disclosure."  Under  these  condltlon.s,  he 
stated,  "I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  object 
to  the  proposals  adv.inced  . . ." 

It  has  been  and  it  remains  the  policy  of 
CIA  to  rely  upon  vouchered  funds  wherever 
jxissible.  (Vouchered  funds  are  those  wliich 
can  be  accotmted  for  and  audited  in  ron- 
formance  with  the  laws  that  apply  to  other 
Government  agencies  and  with  standard  Gov- 
ernment regulatiHae  and  procedures.)  Cur- 
rently more  than  half  of  the  Agency's  appro- 
priatops  are  disbursed  as  vouchered  funds. 
The  confidential  funds  certification  author- 
ity refen-ed  to  by  Mr.  Warren  in  his  Marcli  12, 
1948  letter  is  reserved  for  objects  of  a  con- 
iidential,  c.\traordinary,  or  emerjii-ncy 
jiattire." 

From  the  beguuiing  of  CIA  recrnds  for  all 
\oucliered  fund  expendttares  were  made 
available  to  and  were  subject  to  a  voucher 
audit  by  the  GAO.  Use  of  the  voucher  avidlt 
procedure  allowed  the  GAO  to  examine  ex- 
penditure and  collection  vouchers  and  re- 
lated documents  to  determine  whether  ex- 
penditures were  made  legally  and  solely  for 
the  objects  for  which  appropriations  were 
made.  Use  of  t!ie  voucher  audit  procedure 
also  allowed  CIA  to  protect  those  activities  of 
a  confidential,  extraordinary,  or  emergency 
nature,  i.e.,  InteUigence  sources  and  methods. 

Subsequent  to  tlie  enactment  of  the  CIA 
legislation,  GAO  adopted  a  "comprehensive 
audit  approach,"  and  raised  with  the  CIA 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  desirability  of  an  expanded 
audit  of  Agency  activities.  The  Comptroller 
General  stated  by  letter  dated  May  29,  1959 
to  Subcommittee  Chairman  Kllday  that  he 
did  "not  recommend  any  change  in  section 
10  (now  section  8)  of  the  Central  InteUigence 
Act"  and  that  "any  broadening  of  our  audit 
activities  should  not  Include  an  evaluation  of 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Agency." 

Mr.  Allen  DuUes,  then  Director  of  Central 
InteUigence,  agreed  that  OAO  should  expand 
its  current  audit  activities  in  a  letter  to  the 
ComptroUer  dated  October  16,  1959,  caution- 
ing, however,  that  the  comprehensive  audit 
would  have  to  be  Umlted  so  as  to  remain  out- 
side the  area  of  sensitive  security  operations 
for  which  by  law  the  Director's  certificate 
must  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher. 

The  restUts  of  the  trial  period  of  compre- 
hensive audit  from  1959  to  1961  were  made 
laiown  to  the  CIA  Subcommittee  in  a  letter 
of  May  16,  1961  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  which  he  said  the  GAO  planned  to  dis- 
continue the  audit  of  CIA  activities.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  various  steps  were  taken  by 
the  CIA  "to  place  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  a  position  to  make  a  comprehensive 
audit  of  the  overt  activities  of  CIA."  Never- 
theless, he  stated  that  GAO  "ctunnot  effec- 
tively review  and  evaltiate  activities  of  the 
Support  Component  because  the  confidential 
and  overt  activities  of  this  component  are 
integrated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
make  reasonably  comprehensive  audits."  He 
further  stated  "we  have  been  given  sufficient . 
access  to  make  reasonably  comprehensive  re- 
views of  the  overt  actirttles  of  the  InteUi- 
gence Component,  but  such  reviews,  in  our 
opinion,  will  not  be  productive  of  significant 
evaluations  becau.^e  we  cannot  feasibly  eval- 
uate the  extent  to  which  needed  overt  infor- 
mation is  available  for  coUectiou  or  deter- 
mine the  need  for  the  InteUigence  informa- 
tion selected  for  collation  and  use  iu  the 
production  of  InteUigence  reports."  In  short, 
the  ComptroUer  General  was  recognizing  the 
conflict  between  the  philosophy  underlying  a 
"comprehensive  autiit  approach"  and  the  Di- 


rector's statutory  refjponsibUiiy  and  author- 
ity to  protect  iiiteUigence  sources  and  mctii- 
ods. 

Both  the  Director  and  Chairman  Vinsn::. 
of  the  Hou.=e  Committee  on  Armed  Service.*, 
requested  that  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
tinue to  attciit  Agency  affairs  on  a  limited 
basis,  but  after  another  trial  period  the 
Comptroller  General  reiterated  his  ear'uer 
view,  lii  a  lener  to  Chairman  Vinson  dated 
June  21.  1962,  tlic  Comptroller  General  itaied 
his  belief  iluil  for  maximum  effectivencfs  "it 
would  be  ii:;ce.-iary  for  our  GAO  audit  staff 
vo  have  ne.irly  complete  nccess  to  CIA  activi- 
ties'," and  that  even  to  perform  reasonablv 
romprehen.'ire  reviews  would  require  ''coi:!- 
pleie  access  to  the  admUiistrativo  activitie- 
.  .  .  that  are  performed  hi  .support  of  bijtl; 
seuiiiive  and  lionseusitive  opLrauons  oi 
CIA." 

Cliainnan  Vinson  leplit-d  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  on  July  18,  1962,  statU'-i;  tha;! 
"the  restrictions  you  met  withhi  the  Cent 
Intelligence  Agency  are  nece-ssary,  I  betf^ 
for  the  proper  protection  of  its  Intelligence 
activities  and  sliould  ht  mainUined."  The 
Chairman  agreed,  hov.-ever,  that  in  view  n: 
the  Comptroller  General's  opmion  that  a 
continued  .tudit  was  not  a  worthwhUe  ett'or:. 
GAO  miglii  \vithdr.iw-  from  further  audit  ac- 
tivities In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  several  points 
are  deserving  of  emphasis  in  assessmg  the 
nature  and  history  of  GAO's  audit  activities 
with  respect  to  tliis  Agency: 

(a)  CIA  cooperated  fully  in  all  respect.--  in 
extending  administrative  sup|x>rt  and  :;i 
granting  security  clearances  and  access  to 
Information  related  to  vouchered  fund  activ- 
ities. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Interested  ovei- 
slght  committee  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives was  fully  Informed  of  the  nature  and 
status  of  the  activity. 

(c)  This  Agency  encouraged  GAO  to  con- 
duct and  to  continue  to  conduct  its  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  operational  and 
statutory  requirements  Imposed  upon  this 
Agency. 

(d)  The  deci.sion  to  discontinue  the  audit 
activities  was  made  solely  by  GAO  and  wa- 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Sincerely. 

W.  E.  COLBT, 

Director 

COMPrROLLER  GeKERAL 

OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES. 

Washington.  D.C..  June  24, 197.', 
Hon.  W.  E.  Colby, 

Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  He.  Coust:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  16.  1975,  concerning  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General's  letter  of  May  10,  1974. 
which  deals  with  the  intelligence  community 
and  reviews  the  GAO's  right  to  audit  and  ob- 
tain information  from  the  CIA. 

Your  views  on  Mr.  Keller's  letter  will  be 
helpful  in  connection  with  any  future  com- 
ments the  GAO  may  have  to  make.  I  must 
note  however  that  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Keller's  statements  are  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  stated  in  your  letter,  although  they  asc 
not  in  as  much  detail  in  some  areas  as  those 
you  have  set  forth  in  your  letter.  I  mlghi 
add  that  Mr.  Keller  was  famUiar  with  the 
background  of  the  audit  of  CIA  by  OAO  and 
was  a  participant  in  the  negotiations  duri'  u 
the  1959  to  1962  period. 

I  i.ppreclaie  receivini^  yciir  comments. 
.Sincerely  yo'irs. 

ELMia  B    Si.'itT; 


MEMORIALS  TO  CONGRESS 

FROM  OREGON 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    Prcaidenl.    thf 

Legislative  As-sembly  of  Oregon  recently 

concluded  its  regular  biennial  !?e.ssioii 


2]4(M 


CONGRESSIONAL  RJiCC  >RD  —  SENATE 


As  always.  State  legislatures  deal  with  a 
munber  of  Issues  which  overlap  with 
Federal  jurisdiction.  In  the  areas  whicli 
require  Federal  action,  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature has  customarily  formulated  mc- 
iiiurials  to  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  memorials  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  so  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  aware  of  these  concerns.  These  me- 
morials deal  with  the  topics  of  Federal 
day  care  requirement's,  food  stamp  eli- 
gibility, the  Use  of  interstate  highway 
iunds.  and  tlic  purchase  of  a  hospital  in 
Bend.  Oreg.  I  commend  tlie»c  requests  to 
jnv  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  oWection.  the  memo- 
lials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
REcor.D.  as  follows: 

I^oi'SE  Joint  &Ii..M<'r.iAi.  8 
We.   yoiu-  inetnorlall8t«.  the  Piity-eigl^tli 

Xjei£li>lative  Ajssembly   ol    tiie  Mtiite   of   Oret;o*^- 
rnny  represent  as  lOIio-.vt 


Or  sgo 


f 


in   legislative   .'session    a"*.**! 
spectUiUy  represent  as  follo' 

Whereas   the   State   of 
pl»>ted  all  but  five  percent 
hi^ihway  system  milea.  with 
l>ortions  delayed  by  court  a 

Wl>ereas  the  Slate  of  Oreji  > 
federal  highway  funds  iiiioc 
der  to  avoid  the  loss  of  ih 
those  revenues;  and 

Whereas  unless  tliero  is  !i 
pre.'.ent  interstate  i-omplelu 
established  by  the  lederal 
the  Stale  of  6ref;on  will  be 
renise  f-'deral  funds  to  the  c 
slate's  economy  or  'ontiiiue 
inierslat»  high<v:us  and  n 
iit-cded  portions  o!    its  hi 

Wiiere.ts   the   Stare   of 
to  HlU»'are   Its:   lin:ited   resoii 


en:  bled,    most   re- 


cliange  in  tl\e 
1  requirements 
idniinistration, 
orred  to  either 
triinent  of  the 
to  upgrade  its 
t  the  most 
y  system;  and 
Oreion  is  required 
ces  avxav  from 


e  ;lec 


.;h\v  I 


(■n\\v^\  mrtiiiienaiipp  Hiid 


i  11 .» 


Whereas  child  care  tor  ilie  cliildren  oi    wiieieas 


prim:ti-y    aiitl    >'er-oiidar> 
1 1 » r-on  I  i>lt;  t  eel     inter-sTR, 


rej  (lir  project.s  on 


increasing 


man 


u'orking    parents,    the    i>ln^le    head    of    the 

lir>ii.s«>iolcl  axicl  Kttideiitf^  vviio  at-e  a)>iu  p.kreiit.fi 
is  a  necessity;  and 

Wljereas  the  federal  regulations  requiring; 

a  ratio  of  one  audit  to  each  five  or  six  chil- 

dren  iu  a  properly  run  day  care  eeuter  is  rais- 
ing tike  cost  of  sucli  quality  day  care  ceuters 
beyond  the  ability  of  tlie  average  working 

parent  to  pay  for  such  care:  now,  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Le^is-lative  Assembly 
c»r  rlie  state  of  Oregon  ; 

( 1  >  The  Congress  ol  the  United  Slates  and 

tiie  Secretary  ot  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Educatioii.  and  Welfare  are 
memorialized  to  allow  for  v.ai\er  of  federal 
interagency  day  care  requirements  at  the  re- 

i;ioual  level  to  permit  greater  ile.xibiiity  in 
meeting  day  care  needs. 

<2>  A  copy  of  this  metnorinl  <-hall  lie  trans, 
mitted  to  each  member  of  the  Oregoii  Con- 
itresslonal  Delegation  and  to  the  Secretary 
oi  the  Department  of  Healvli.  Education,  anil 

Welfare. 

Houst  Joint  MrMoniAt.  7 

We.  your  inemorialLsts.  the  Fifty-eisjhth 
Lejjlslative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oreyon. 
Ill  legislative  sesision  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Wljereas  current  economic  dislocation  has 
caused  a  .severe  crisis  in  employment  for 
Oregon  workers:   and 

Whereas  growing  nunibers  of  worker.s  have 
been  plunged  into  deepening  personal  crisis 
ijecau.se  of  lost  employment;  and 

Whereas,  large  numbers  of  recently  unem- 
ployed bave  wnsiiccea.sfiilly  sought  relief  for 
titemselves  and  their  families  tliroiigh  the 
federal  f<x>d  stamp  program:  and 

Whereas  existing  federal  regulations  gov- 
erning food  stamp  distribution  systemati- 
cally deny  aid  to  the  recently  tinemployed 
throiigti  unrealistic  and  overly  se\ere  prop- 
erty resource  limitations  of  only  $1,500  for 
one  person  and  only  «3.000  for  two  or  more 
persons:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legishttive  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 1  We'  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  abandon  the  unrealistic  and  severe 
property  limits  on  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
so  that  our  fellow  Americans  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  combined  hnpact  of  inflation 
and  unemployment  can  be  aided  in  stn  ef- 
fective manner. 

<2i  A  copy  of  thisjnemorial  shall  be  trttn>- 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  each 
meuiber  of  the  Oregon  Congres^louiil  Oelega- 
lioii. 

House  Joint  Memosiai.  6 
We.   your  memorialists,   the   Fifty-eighth 
Lcyislatlve  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
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ed'^   and   a   de- 
tlie    state    j»my 

federal  Uollar.s 


maintenance 
ni>loynient  op- 
Oregon    than 
ject.s   utilizing 

cy  necessitates 
highway  pro- 
ling  the  maxi- 
ig  over  a  short 
such  fimdiiig 
lecessary   pur- 

LTCiited  by  the 

)y    the    federal 

Inates  funding 

I'.ire   eiiviroii- 

made  bafore 

therefore. 

tive  Asseniblv 


of 


t(  m 


st«  ms  ■ 


ciilical  ..stale   construe- c ion   ii 

C'liiiiiij^  re\-'»in,e  bivse.  v.-itliiii 
necessitate  Oreyon's  rofiisnl  o 

in  the  near  future;  atUl 
Whereas    federally    fund* 

pr.ij'.'Cis  woMlu  create   more 
pornmiiies    lu    the    Stiite    o; 
would   new   co-istrucfoii   pn 
federal  funds:  and 

Whereas  current  federal  pol 
tlie  advancement  of  interstat 

sninis  that  are  based  on  obta 
niuh)  limount  oi  federal  fund: 
period  of  lime,  v.-liether  or  nc 
is    to    Ije    \ised    for    the    mo-;t 

poses:  and 

Whereas  the  time  pressure 

June    30.    1975.    deadline    set 
adi'iinlsiraiion  clfc-ctively  eliii 
of    those   projects    which    r 
nieiHal  impact  stu.lies   to 

they  may  be  commenced;   no 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legis 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 1   We  urge  the  Congress 
States  to  amend  the 
pletiuii  of  the  interstate  sys 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
the  use  of  federal  aid  interstat ; 
niary  and  secondary  road  sy 
state  completes  90  percent  o: 
system  mileage  and  that  the 
Oasis  of  approximately  90 
percent    si  ate   fiinrls    be   pern 
Use. 

•  (21    We  urge  Ccnyre.ss  to 
j.ble  to  the  state  for  liighwa 

purposes. 

i3t    We  urye   the  Congress 
Uaii.sfer  provision.-;  of  the 
way  Act  of  1973  to  allow 
undesired  interstate  segment 
ferred  to  rural  and  secondary 

•  4)   We  iurther  urge  the 
ti-ation  not  to  impound  future 
ot  federal  aid  highway  funds 
l>e  orderly  highway  project 
Slate  level. 

(5(  A  copy  of  this  memorial 
muted  to  the  President  of  th« 
and  to  each  member  of  the 
Pioiial  Delegation. 

Hot'SE  JoiMT  Memoi; 

We,    your   memorialists,   ih 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Si  » 
in  legl.slatlve  session  a-ssemblec 
fnlly  represent  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the 
and  of  the  entire  United 
owe  a  continuing  debt  of  ^ 
who  have  protected  and  serv 
armed  services;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  thelUnlted  States 
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Sta  es 
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n   has   com- 

.  Its  Interstf^te 
the  remaining 
ion:  and 
n  must  match 
ed  to  it  in  or- 

benefits  from 


b  ■ 


1  t€-d      to 
>->iteni;     siiid 


of  America  have  deemed  it  ^. 
jnedical  services  for  veterans  „, 
a  system  of  veterans'  hospitals 

Whereas  these  veterans' ^ 

convenient  and  uncrowded  to 
tiva  medical  service  to  veterans 

Whereas  veterans  from  centn  1 
Oregon  must  travel  160  to  30C 
reive  the  medical  services  to  w 
eiiiitied;  and 

Whereas  exl.<rlng  veterans' 
inii  0!-e-;on  veterans  are  crow 
tain  \'.  ailing  li.-,t.s  for  \i.'-e  of 
and  t 

Whereas   the   St.    Charles 
pitii!  in  Bend.  Oregon.  wHl  be 
pie.sent    iK-iupants,    bv 
and 

Wherea-~  the  St.  Charies  Mem 
Is  ii  complete  and  adequate  t._. 
oiieied  for  sale  at  ft  rvftfVUft^;!^ 

VVhsreas  establishment  of  a 


prefer  to  provide 

establishing 

and 

hospitals  must  be 

wovide  effec- 

and 

and  eastern 
miles  to  re- 
lich  thev  are 


h  >sp 


d(d 

tl:e 


M  iinorinl    Hos- 

V  tcated  by  its 

Septenjijer    1,    1976: 

rial  Hospital 
realment  facilttv 


pi.  Ill 


11    BeiicJ.    Oregon,    -woxilti 
r<t   i»iecltf.^I    servioes    roi-    vet 
f»iict   eeii'ral    Oregon,    unci    v.- 


incciaiifl 

T  eteraus*  hos- 

miis    ill  ^a^t.-!- 


eiiance  m\  ^-''^d^fl  conditions  in  oilier  ttoiWlios 


the  United 

reqtiirei^ents  for  com- 

now  set  by- 

1973  to  allow 

funds  on  pri- 

whenever  a 

Its  interstate 

ame  matching 

per4ent  federal,  10 

tted  for  such 

mate  funds  aviul- 
maintennnce 

to  e.xpand  the 
Fed  ;ral  Aid  High- 
fettral  funds  for 
to  be  trans- 
roads, 
fefteral  udmiitis- 
jppropriations 
so  there  may 
mnliig  at  the 


shall  be  tratis- 

Unlted  States 

Oregon  Congres- 

At.  3 

Flfty-elghih 
te  of  Oregon, 
most  respect- 


ate  of  Oregon 

of  Americ^ 

gralf  tude  to  those 

them  in  the 


el 


pifnls:    now.  therefore. 

Be  It   Resolved  by  the  Lefii^la1^\-e  A~'ienil>lv 
of  I  lie  State  of  Oregon: 

(II  The   Congress  of  tlie  tinted  States 

afion  are  me- 

vantages    of 
Hospital 

hospital 

7  service  to 


a  t 


ond  the  Veterans'  Administr 

moriali^ed     to    consider    the 
ptircliasing  tlie  St.  Charles  Memorial 

and  establishing  there  a  veterans 

TO  provide  convenient  and 


timi  Iv 


tho.se   V. ho   have   protected   anc 
c-miniry  in  the  armed  services. 

(2j  A  copy  of  this  memorial  stall 
initled  to  the  pres-'idiiig  officers 

of    the   Congress,    to    the   Administr 
Vetei-:ins"  Affaii-s  of  the   Vetera 
tration  and  to  each   member  ol 

C'oiitire&sioiial  Delegation 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION 


Presi  lent 


1949 


Ml'.  PBeXMIRE.  Mr 

dent  Truman,  in  traiismittini 
cide  Convention  ca  June  16 

By  the  leading  part  the  U 
has  taken  in  the  United  Nation  s 
log  an  effective  intentational 
ment  outlawing  the  world-iihocl 
genocide,  we  have  established 
world  our  firm  and  clear  policy 
crime.  By  giving  its  advice  an( 
niy  ratification  of  this  convent 
nree,  the  Senate  of  the  Unitet 
demonstrate  that  the  United  S 
pared  to  take  effective  action  o 
contribute  to'  the  establishment 
ciples  of  law  and  justice. 

The  words  of  President 
gone  unlieeded  over  these  r™,. 
The  tliieat  of  the  elimination 
culttire.s  and  peoples  remains 
da>  as  when  Mr.  Ti-uman 

tliat   time   Amnesty  

other  grotips  have  reported 
Asia,  and  the  Americas  of 
ture  involving  literally  . 
wliile.  the  United  States 
the    need    for    international 
against  such  crimes.  The  pol 
United  States  are  certainly 
promote   peace   and   pr 

world,  but  the  poor  or 

ership  tliat  has  been  demons 
respect  to  South  America, 
East.   Africa,   and  Asia  giv 
sober  retliinlcing  of  our  role. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MOB|NINa 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING 
further  morning  business?  If 
ing  bu.sine.ss  is  closed. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD --^SENATE 


DETER\nNATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
iiie  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  no'W 
rt-Kunie  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166.  which  the  clerlt  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rer.d  as 
iollowf.: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  IGfii.  relathig  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
.'■;.i;t  o!  Xcw  Hampshire. 


21405 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pjesidcnt.  I  sug- 
•jest  the  absence  of  e  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssis.tant  legislative  clerk  called 

•Ue  roll,  and  the  foUoMrtng  Senators  eti- 

loi-ed   tile  Orhim->l3c*i-  and  aTxs-\s-ex-e<3  tr»  tli«?ii* 

names: 


iQini'iim  No.  4"  Leg. 


Aileii 
Bvrcl. 

Harry  1 


Nelson 

SpSLTltmilXk. 

Steuuis 

Tilmaduc 

Yonnc 


Hatftelcl 

.Jr.     Helms 

tt-.'rd,  Ro'>m  C.  Huddleston 

ritiirch    '      Johnston 

Olenii  Mansfield 

f.;ifliii  Mcliityre 

^The     PRESIDING     OFTICER     (Mr. 

GLENN'. -A  Quonifii  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIEa_,D.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arm.s  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motlor\was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESHJINa  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
jeant at?  Arms  will  ^xecute  the  order  of 

the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  ojterSd  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  theirlrames: 

.\b()urt-i;li.  Gravel  Nuiui 

Barilett  Hansen  Park\voo<I 

Bellnion  Hart,  Philip  A.    Pastore 

Bentseu  Hartke  Proxntire 

Bideii  Haskell  Randolph 

Brock  Hniska  Schwtlker 

Buckliy  tnouye  .Scott. 

Bumper.s  Jackson  William  L. 

Cannon  Kennedy  Steven.son 

Case  Laxalt  Stone 

Clark  Magnuson  Ss-mington 

Cranston  McClellan  Taft 

curiib  McCovern  Tbtinnond 

Hole  Metcalf  Tunney 

Eaglctoi  M6ntoya  Weicker 

Ford  Mosy 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh'>  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 

•  Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 

•  Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
•ator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
McGee)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senatoi\ 
irom  Iowa  (Mr.  Cxtlver),  the  Senator' 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
trom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>, 
the  Sei:iator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
fH;tEv> ,  the  Senator  frdm  Vermont  (Mr. 
LzAHY),  the  Senator  from  Mimiesota 
'  Ivlr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  .  and  the  Senator 
jioni  Coiuiecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  are 
i'bsent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Temiessee  (Mr.  Bj\ker>, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
I  lie   Senator  from  Mas.sachi:5;etts  ,iMr. 


BnooKE) .  Uie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  >,  the  Senator  frorti  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG\  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Darn),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  .  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

•  Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

•  Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Stfvens>  are  n?ces.sarHy 
absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  "Mr. 
DoMENici»,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
iMr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
<  Mr.  McClure  > ,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  PEARSON!,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*,  ths  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott)  .  and  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  )  are  ne«'es- 

L^aiilj  auicnt  on  official  wwm* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  qtioitim 

i!s  jsi'eseiit. 

UiepenOmg  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 

lion  Is  on  an\enciinent  No.  666  to  Senate 
Rcisolution  166.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 

been  ordered.  It  is  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 

Ills  own  amendment. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  the  amendment 

to  his  amendment,  aiid  that  is  in  the 

second  degree,  is  that  correct? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    That    i-s 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assi&tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi'der  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  What  kind  of  payroll  de- 
ductions are  we  talking  about'?  Is  this 
taxes?. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  What  this  does  i.s  to 
give  them  an  option  of  having  their  p?y 
sent  to  ;\vo  or  tliree  diiferent  places. 
They 'can  have  it  sent  to  a  bank,  a  credit 
miion,  and  tlien  to  a  savings  and  loan, 
for  example,  if  they  wish  to  do  this.  Tliis 
is  done  for  all  otlier  Federal  employees 
but  not  for  the  employees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  becau.se<.\ve  did  not  have  tlie 
computers  here  to  do  the  job  efficiently. 
I  undct-itaiid  now  they  iiave  the  equip- 
ment and  are  willing  to  do  it. 

I  iiave  an  amendment  I  shall  offer  to 
the  bill  which,  1  understand,  is  accept- 
able to  those  who  are  interested  in  thi.^ 
that  wguld  pryvj^j^  ^i(^v  tti9  ^m\^  \lir 
vision  would  not  be  put  mto  effect  isntil 

Mie    Seoi-eti±i-y    of    tiie    Sex\at.e    lincls    it    is 
t-oiivenient    to    <io    is«).    l»ut   ■wittiin    90    davs. 

Ml-.  CUKTI5.  govua  It  properly  Oe  de- 
..cribed  as  a  bill  to  !x>rmit  a.«:signment.>.- 

ancl    diroc-1 
Office? 


AND    DIRECT    PAY- 
THE      DISBURSING 


.^SSIGKfMENTS 
MENTS  BY 
OFFICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  H.R.  7405  is  at  tlie  desk,  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  has  been  noti- 
fied. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  H.R.  7405. 
It  is  a  routine  bill.  I  have  checked  It 
with  the  Republican  cloakroom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
w  ill  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  7405)  to  amend  section  3020 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  re.spect  to  cer- 
tain disbursements  to  be  made  by  banks, 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
anJ  credit  unions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  cortsideratlon  of 
H.R.  7405? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  tlie  Senator  tell  its  what  the 
bill  Is  about? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bill  provides  for 
payroll  deductions  for  congressional  em- 
ployees. As  I  say,  it  is  a  routine  bill.  It 
was  pa^ed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  would  place  the  emploj'ees  of  the 
House  a:^d  Senate  on  a  paa-  with  other 
Ftdpral  employee.^  i:i  the  nin'ter  of  pay- 
roll I'cfituticris.  , 


1';  vm»-!Tt>    hy    I  l.e    Disbursing 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  gues.s  that  is  an  ac- 
ciu'ale  de.scriptioir  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does  not  relaii-  to 
witlilioldine  for  taxes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  it  does  not  relate 
to  wiUiliolding  for  taxes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  it  relate  to  wilh- 
holding  of  taxes  for  States? 

Ml'.  PROXMIRE.  It  docs  not  relate  t'O 

withholding  of  taxes  for  State  or  Federal 
Govern  nient. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  To  What  committee  wa.s 
it  referred? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    This    i.-,    from    the 
Banking  Committee. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecion  the  .Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  bill,  which  will  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  twice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tliat 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistaiit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President.  I.ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read^ni; 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wil.hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Ls  as  follows: 
.strike  linos  6  tiirovjgh  8  and  Insert  the  I'l-i- 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  Senate,  th.- 
amendment  made  by  sulxsectiou  (a>  shall 
lake  effect  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  cievc rmincs  the  feasibility  of  compl:- 
ance' wlththe  aniendrn'sn*-.  t)nt  in  no  evem, 
later  than  July  1,  1976. 

"ici  With  re:-pect,  to  the  K<nise  or  Repre- 
sentatives, the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section lai  .sh-All  take  effect  whenever  the 
Clerk  ol  t!-.e  Hoii-e  of  Representative-;  de- 
lennines  the  feasibility  of  compliance  ■wli:i 
the  ameiidmtiit.  but  in  no  event,  Is'cr  t;;r.:> 
July  1,  1976. " 

Ml .  PROXMIRE  Mr,  President.  H.R 
7405,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Reprc- 
sentaiii  ts.  would  place  employees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  a  par  with  other 
Federal  employees  with  respect  to  pay- 
mil  deductions.  Under  the  present  lav; 
1^1  U.S.C.  492<b)),  a  Federal  employee 
can  have  his  paycheck  sent  to  up  to  three 
financial  institutions  of  his  choice.  For 
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example,  a  designated  portion  of  his  pay- 
fheclc  may  go  to  a  savings  and  loan  as- 
stx-iation,  a  second  portion  can  be  auto- 
matically sent  to  a  credit  union  and  the 
balance  can  be  deposited  to  the  employ- 
et's  checking  account. 

These  provisions  were  enacted  in  1968 
in  order  to  tiicourage  saving  on  the  part 
of  Federal  employees.  At  that  time,  how- 
tver.  the  legislation  specifically  exempted 
House  and  Senate  employees  because  the 
payroll  operations  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate disbursing  offices  were  not  sufficiently 
computerized. 

Since  that  time,  both  the  Hou.<.e  and 
Senate  disbursing  offices  have  made  great 
strides  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  their 
operations.  Accordingly,  on  June  16, 1975 
the  House  passed  H.R.  7405.  removing 
the  exemption  for  House  and  Senate  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  of  31  United 
States  Code  492 <  b  • .  Under  the  House  bill, 
this  exemption  would  be  terminated  90 
da.vs  after  the  date  of- enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

I  have  been  mformed  thai  the  Sen- 
ate Disbursing  Office  is  in  agreement  with 
the  objectives  of  H.R.  7405  but  feels  that 
the  9C-day  effective  date  should  be  ex- 
tended. Therefore.  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7405  to  provide  that 
the  legislation  take  effect  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  detei-mines  the 
feasibility  of  compliance  with  respect  to 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  whenever 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
determines  the  feasibility  of  compliance 
with  respect  to  House  employees,  but  in 
HP  event,  later  than  July  1.  1976.  This 
amendment  would  pemiit  each  House  to 
determine  its  own  schedule  for  comply- 
ing with  the  legislation  while  setting  an 
outside  limit  of  July  1.  1976.  about  a  vear 
away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reschided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thfrd 
time. 

The  biU  (H.R.  740-5.  v.a.s  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BellmonK  Without 
ordered. 


ob.U  ctlon.  it  is  so 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
Uie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

iW     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 


DETERMINATION  OP 
TION  IN  NEW 

The  Senate  continued  .. 
eration  of  the  resolution 

relating  to  the 

tested  election  for  a  sei 
Senate  from  the  State  c 
shire. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presi 
of  New  Hampsha-e  has 
by  one  Senator  all 
February.  March.  April 
here  it  is  well  into  July.  . 
tion  of  the  Constitution 
States.  The  last  clause 
the  Constitution  states: 

Iio   Stale,    without   its    , 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffragi 

Yet  eveiy  State  in  thi 
York,  Nevada,  Montana,  . 
one  of  them— has  twice  t. 
tion  in  this  Senate  as  ha 
New  Hampshire. 

It  is  a  gro.ss  violation  of 
tion.  It  was  imnece-isary. 

The  usual  practice  that 
lowed    in    the    Senate   hi 
around  tliis  constitutional 
usual  practice  when  we  _. 
contest  is  that  the  indivi 
certificate  of  election  is 
if  the  Senat«  a.ssumes 
hear  a  contest,  the  contest 
The   Senator   with    the 
peimitted    to    take    the 
prejudice  to  a  contest. 

That  was  not  done  in 
no  wonder  that   the 
repute  across  the  country 
I   do   not   think   it   wai 
Planned.  I  think  what  has 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
had  some  erroneous  quar 
believe  they  «re  headed 
which  they  do  not  enjoy. 
are  headed  for  a  situation 
suit  in  a  public  sentiment 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
majority. 

Mr.  President,  this  is 
over.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
Its  title  is  "The  Footstool 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Pootstoci,  Looks 
The  time  l\as  come  for  the 
put  an  eud  to  its  partisan 
deadlock  over  last,  November"; 
Hanip'^hiie  senatorial  election 
It  has  long  been  clear  thai 
noi  fairly  be  resolved  in  W 
man  on  Gotls  footstool  can 
tliis  election,"  v.as  the  way 
Robert  C.  Byrd    (D-W.  Va.> 

The  aiviiracy  of  thai  assess 
contention.  That  means  thi 
thing  to  do  is  to  return  the 
people  oi  New  Hampsliire 


S  SNATE  ELEC- 
HA  klPSHIRE 

vpth  the^onsid- 

(S.  I^.  166' 

determination  of  the  con- 

t  in  the  U.S. 

:  New  Hamp- 

ent,  tlie  State 

bdkn  represented 

thn  ugh  January, 

B  :ay,  June,  and, 

T  lis  is  in  viola - 

3f  the  United 

it  article  V  of 


cofiseni,   shall   be 
in  the  Senate. 

Union — New 

rtbraska,  every 

e  representa- 

the  State  of 


the  Gonstitu- 

has  been  fol- 

been    built 

brovision.  The 

ha  ve  an  election 

ic  ual  holding  a 

se  ited  and  then 

jurisdiction  to 

goes  on. 

certificate   is 

lath    without 


ha> 


wl 


aiuiioi 


legi.slature  alreadj 
election. 

DemocrtHs  in  liie  .Senate  do 
that.  With  their  major! tv.  th 
of  seating  Democrat  John  A.  1 
can  break  the  weeks-old 
Durkin  won  the  second  of  tv 
year  by  two  votes,  after  losin 
•  omit  lo  Republican  Loiii. 
10  voles. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pie.^ 
Senator  yield? 


Ml   7,  19 


180  dear 


t  lis 


Ser  ate 


f(r 


ca.se.  It  is 

is   in  ill 

aecause  of  it. 

deliberately 

happened  on 

that  we  have 

;erbacking.  I 

a  situation 

beUeve  they 

1  /hich  will  re- 

verx  critical 

p4rticularly  Its 

sliowing  up  all 

ditorial  from 

t  une  27,  1975. 

L^oks  Shabby." 

iHABBY 

tJ.S.  Senate  to 
siokering  and 
disptited  New 


he  issue  can- 

iJigton.   "No 

say   who   won 

]  fajoriiy  Whip 

it. 

leal  is  not   in 

the    proper 

natter  to  the 

ere   the  slate 

>'ed  11  speoinl 


a  ihi 


p  It 


G)P 


0 


't  Want  to  do 
y  are  certain 
'urkin  if  they 
tilibu«ier. 
recounts  last 
the  first  re- 
.    VVy(ii"n    hv 


sir  ?!)t,  willtlie 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senatir 
scribing  to  the  accuracy  of 
is  he? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  no. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  pan 
S\Xht  read  is  completely 
posite  from  the  facts. 
Mr.  CURTIS,  Tliat  is  corr 

is  no  di.spute  that  the . „_.. 

"No  man  on  God's  footstool 
won  this  election."  The  Sen 
dispute  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suppose 
The  ballots  are  locked  up  ... 
one  can  say  who  won  until 
ballots. 

But  I  am  surprised  at  the 
Times,  reporter  not  being  a 
accurate  when  he  made  this 
statement  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the 
pects  a  little  too  much  fr„. 
I  applaud  them  when  their 
A^c  correct,  but  have  long  age 
to  be  charitable  about  thei 
poetic  treatment  of  the  fact  . 
The  fact  situation  is  turnei 
around,  of  course. 
The  editorial  continues: 
But,  given  the  confusion 
tabulations,  it  is  evident  thai 
winner  on  a  party-line  vote  wot  Id 
sarily  mean  seating  the  man  :  n 
by  the  New  Hampshire  electora'  e 

The  Senate  has  the  constitu 
to  pass  Judgment  on  the  electioi 
bers.  But  In  the  present  cast  th( 
which  Judgment  must  be  basei 
died,  so  much  a  matter  of  pai 
versy.  that  any  choice  between 
didates  Tj:otild  inevitably  be  cIou|ed 


apt;  butthei-p 

majori  ty  whip  said. 

can  say  who 

tor  does  not 

ie  said  that. 

do  ivnstairs.  No 

we  tally  the 

Los  Angeles 

httle  more 

)bvious  mis- 


ron 


Senator  ex- 

the  press. 

conclusions 

determined 

sometimes 

completely 


ov^r  the  ballot 

declaring  a 

not  neces- 

nost  fa%'ored 


constitu  tional 


al 


dit 


cerj  ain 


Mr.  President,  not  only  doe 
ant    majoi-ity    leader    (Mr. 
BYRDt  say  we  cannot  tell  w 
election;  we  have  just  heard 
guished  Senator  from 
same  thing. 

Here  is  what  has  not  been 
all  this  was  going  on,  they 
the  one  who  held  the  office 
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knows,  our  beloved  former  colleague, 
Norris  Cotton,  would  be  back  here  serv- 
ing in  the  interim  wliile  this  matter  was 
settled.  But  none  of  those  alternatives 
■\\ere  followed.  There  were  a  nimiber  of 
ways  ihat  they  could  have  proceeded 
v.ithc'it  openly  violating  the  Cbnstitu- 
inn  of  the  United  States. 

II  the  Senate  has  power  to  take  away 
the  suffrage  of  a  State  in  tiie  Senate  for 
:•>  months,  they  can  do  it  for  8  tnonlhs. 
li  they  can  do  it  for  8  months,  tliey  can 
do  it  tor  a  year.  There  is  no  an.s\ver  and 
no  defense  to  sucli  a  violatioi^  of  the 
Constitution.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
headlines  ^ire  springing  up  all  over? 

I  would  think  that  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  would  be  about  the  last  places^ 
in  the  world  to  get  a  favorable  headline' 
for  a  Republican  point,  but  it  just  hap- 
pens that  Republicans  are  riglit.  And  it 
also  happens  that  the  people  in  those 
cities  are  aware  that  what  is  going  on  is 
notivright.  that  it  is  not  fair  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  gettuig  on 
with  something  el.se. 

The  following  editorial  is  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  2.  1975: 

On  Nov.  6.  1974.  the  voters  of  New  Hunip- 
shire  cast  some  223.000  ballots  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  contest  between  t?emoc>at  Jolin  Diir- 
4cin  and  Republican  LottiS  Wynian.  It  was  the 
closest  Senate  race  in  history,  so  c'ose  that 
after  eight  months  it  still  has  iiot  been  de- 
cided, and  it  is  now  perfectly  obvious  to  al- 
most everyone  except  ilie  Senate  Democrats 
that  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  .should 
have  another  go  at  it. 

At  first,  it  appeared  Mr.  Wyinan  had  won 
by  355  votes.  A  recount  gave  it  to  Mr.  Durkin 
by  10  votes.  Then  the  state's  bipartisan  Bal- 
lot Law  Commission  poured  over  the  voles 
again  and  finally  declared  Mr.  Wyman  the 
wiiuier  by  2  votes.  Unanimously.  Wheretipon 
Mr.  Durkin  protested  to  the  U.S.  Senate  it- 
.self,  which  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Wyman 's 
certificate  of  election  and  decided  to  .settle 
matters  itself. 

Tlie  Senate  Is  botching  the  job.  but  given 
the  nature  of  the  problem  before  it,  the  en- 
suing mess  was  bound  to  occur.  The  Senate 
Rules  Committee  has  spent  several  months 
whittling  3,500  cliallenged  ballots  down  to 
le.ss  than  1,000,  disposed  of  several  hundreds 
of  these  by  "ma.sking"  the  names  on  ques- 
tionable ballots,  so  Senato-"  wouldn't  know 
which  candidate  would  benefit  by  their  judg- 
ment. A  batch  of  other  ballots,  not  masked, 
were  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Durkin  by  5-to-3 
party-line  committee  votes.  And  27  ballots 
divided  4-to-4  on,  with  Senator  Allen  of 
Alabama  joming  the  Repvtblicans,  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  full  Senate. 

Believing  they  would  lose  every  vote,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  the  Republicans  liave 
for  the  12  sessions  prior  to  the  current  re- 
cess staged  a  filibuster  to  prevent  any  votes 
at  all.  They  are  persuaded  theu"  only  hope  for 
getting  Mr.  Wyman  a  sporting  chance,  given 
the  Democratic  61-to-38  majority  m  the  Sen- 
ate, is  to  focus  sufficient  public  attention  on 
the  proceedings  so  that  the  Democrats  will  be 
forced  to  be  fair.  It  is  safely  assumed  that 
unless  tlie  Democrats  make  a  few  clianges  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  Mr.  Wyman  st  'ir'.s 
not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  comUig  out  on  lop. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  purpose  of  the 
right  to  filibuster  is  to  appeal  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  the  full  copy  of  this  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


B.-kCK  TO  New  Hampshire 
On  Nov.  6,  1974,  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire cast  some  223,000  ballots  in  the  U.S. 
.^enate  contest  between  Democrat  John  Dur- 
kin and  Republican  Louis  Wyman.  It  was 
the  closet  Senate  race  in  history,  so  close 
that  alter  eight  months  it  stUl  has  not  been 
decided,  and  4i  is  now  perfectly  obvious  to 
almost  everyone  except  the  Senate  Democrat.s 
iliat  tlie  voters  of  New  Hampsliire  should 
liiue  another  go  at  it. 

.At  first,  it  appeared  Air.  Wynir.n  had  won 
by  355  votes.  A  recount  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dur- 
Mii  by  10  \o'es.  Then  tlie  stale's  bipani.'an 
Ballot  Law  Commis'^ion  p;)red  over  the  votes 
again  and  niialiy  declared  -Mr.  \Vy«ian  the 
winner  by  2  votes.  Unaiiinirjusly.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Durkin  protested  to  the  U.S.  Senate  i-- 
self.  which  refused  to  ittcept  Mr.  Wyniau  s 
ci-rtiticate  oi  eleciioii  and  lieiided  tc>  s£ttie 
niiittevs  it.seli. 

The  Seiuue  is  botching  the  job.  but  jiiveii 
Ute  nature  ol  tlie  prubleni  be) ore  it.  i!ie  eii- 
s.iing  nie::s  was  bound  to  o..-ciir.  Ihe  Senate 
Rules  Conmiittee  has  spent  several  iir::itlis 
whittling  3.500  challon^ea  ballots  do.  ii  to 
le::s  than  1.000.  dispos-ed  of  .several  liundrtd 
of  these  by  •masking"  the  name-;  on  ques- 
tionable ballots,  .eo  Senators  wouldn't  know 
v.hi>.h  caiulidate  would  benefit  by  their  jud{i- 
nient.  A  batch  of  other  ballots,  not  masked, 
v.eie  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Durkin  by  5-li;-3 
puit'y-lii.e  comiijittee  votes.  And  27  ballots 
divided  4-io-4  on,  witli  Senator  Allen  of 
A'abania  joining  the  Republican'^,  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  full  Senate. 

Believing  they  would  lo.se  every  vote,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  the  Republicans  have 
.  lor  the  12  sessions  prior  to  the  current  recess 
staged  a  nlibuster  to  prevent  any  votes  at  all. 
They  are  persuaded  their  only  liope  for  get- 
ting Mr.  Wyinan  a  sporting  chance,  given  the 
Democratic  61-io-?,8  majority  in  the  Senate, 
is, to  focus  .'sufficient  public  attention  on  the 
procerdlDgs  so  that  the  Democrats  will  be 
forced  lo  be  fair.  It  is  safely  assumed  that 
unless  the  Democrats  make  a  few  changes 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  Mr.  Wyman  stands 
not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  coming  out  on  top. 

Certainly  the  Democrats  would  steal  the 
election  outright  if  Mr.  Durkin  won  the  Rules 
Committee's  '.skip-candidate"  decision.  Mr. 
Diu-kiu's  ballot -counters  challenged  12  votes 
New  Hampshire  authorities  had  counted  for 
Mr.  Wyman.  In  them  voters  had  marked  with 
an  X  the  circle  at  the  top  that  designates  a 
party-line  vote  for  all  Republicans,  then 
marked  X's  for  the  individual  GOP  candi- 
dates with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wyman.  On 
this  issue  the  Rules  Committee  divided  4-4. 
operating  under  rulings  that  tie  committee 
votes  were  resolved  by  not  cotiniing  tlie  dis- 
puted ballots. 

Committee  Democrats  argued  that  the  in- 
tent of  such  voters  was  to  skip  Mr.  Wyman. 
But  New  Hampshire  practice  is  to  cotiiit  such 
votes,  and  in  the  period  wlien  the  two  candi- 
dates were  contesting  ballots,  Mr.  Wyman 
did  not  challenge  those  on  which  Mr.  Dur- 
kin's  name  had  been  skipped.  The  E>emocrats 
have  refused  to  go  back  and  count  those  bal- 
lots, with  Chairman  Howard  Cannon  shame- 
lessly asserting  that  it  was  Mr.  Wyman's  fault 
for  not  having  done  so  in  the  first  place. 

But  even  if  this  Issue  is  resolved,  there 
seeins  little  chance  that  the  Democrats  can 
seat  Mr.  Durkin  without  it  being  a  partisan 
gift.  This  is  so  because  there  are  simply  too 
many  ballots  that  could  be  decided  either 
way  even  if  jf.dged  by  a  committee  of  Solo- 
mons. 

If  a  voter  placed  a  series  of  X's,  one  on  top 
of  another,  in  one  candidate's  box,  does  this 
mean  the  voter  was  adding  emphasis  to  his 
selection,  or  had  second  thoughts  and  de- 
cided to  X  out  the  vote?  If  a  voter  puts  an 
X  in  one  candidate's  box  and  a  slash  mark  in 
an  opponent's  box,  what  was  his  intent? 
There's  no  reason  the  Democrats  should  de- 
cide these  issues  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wyman, 
but  also  no  reason  to  decide  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Durkin.  ,^ 


In  other  word.'-i.  there  is  no  way  the  Sena;e 
ran  decide  this  election  and  still  be  fair.  Mr. 
Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman  say  they'd  like  to  run 
the  elect io)i  again.  And  every  sounding  taken 
in  New  Hampshire  lately  indicates  over- 
whelming sen'.iniem  fcr  a  re-run.  The  .^en- 
ate  .sliouid  j'.idge  the  .scat  to  be  vacant,  and 
hope  the  elcc'oraie  would  not  divide  s.j 
I'.eatly  the  struiid  time  around. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pj-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  on  an- 
other .subject  out  of  Older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


.JiMERIC.'.N   INTEKES'te  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  our  former  distin- 
guished follcr.gue.  Air.  J.  William  Ful- 
bright.  of  Arkan.sas.  has  an  article. 
"American  Interests  in  the  Middle  East. " 
I  believe  this  article  merits  the  attentio»i 
of  every  Senator  and  all  the  committees 
ol  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
llie  very  purpose  of  a  foreign  policy  is 
for  the  United  States  to  keep  the  ix?ace 
and  to  be  able  to  carry  on  commerce  and 
communications  around  the  world.  It  is 
not  the  purixjse  of  our  foreign  policy  fcr 
us  to  decide  v.ho  our  favorites  are  and 
who  aie  not.  The  jjurpo.se  of  om-  foreign 
policy  is  to  piotect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  point  that  Mr. 
Fiilbright  lias  made  in  this  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ton- 
sent  tliat  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
i)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arliclvi 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AMERK.'.N    iNThF.KStS  IK    THE  MIDDLE  E.\ST 

In  his  speech  at  Atlanta  oji  June  24.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  pointed  to  the  range 
of  vital  Aineiican  interests  in  the  Middle 
East — the  security  of  Israel,  access  to  Ai'ab 
oil.  the  strain  on  the  Western  alliance  posed 
by  each  successive  crisis,  the  threat  to  the 
world  economy  of  a  new  oil  crisis,  and  the 
chronic  danger  of  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tlie  Seci-etary  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  "must  do  its  utmost  to 
protect  all  its  interests  in  the  Middle  East." 

Having  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  Middle  East.  I  am  filled 
wjth  a  strong  sense  of  both  the  import  and 
urgency  of  the  Secretary's  observations.  Time 
IS  working  against  us.  and  against  otir 
interests. 

To  see  why.  it  is  necessary  to  consider  u!l 
of  our  interests  in  tiie  Middle  EUist.  The 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  the  oil  problem  are 
not  only  related  but  inseparable.  Israel  is 
largely  a  creation  of  the  conscience  of  the 
West  paiiicularly  that  of  the  United  States: 
for  that  reason  alone,  h^r  survival  qualifies 
as  an  American  national  interest.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  a  most  vital  interest  in 
access  to  Arab  oil — all  the  more  as  the  Gulf 
States  account  for  a  steadily  rising  portion 
of  our  imports  and  Congress  shows  little 
inclination  to  enact  measures  for  meaningful 
energy -conservation.  Logic  suggests  that  if 
we  aie  to  give  all-out  .support  to  current 
Israeli  policy,  we  should  be  taking  drastic 
measures  of  energy  conservation  against  the 
inevitable  embargo;  or  if  we  are  to  allow 
our  dependency  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  its  present  rate,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  draw  back  from  our  financial 
and  political  support  of  continued  Israeli 
occupation  of  .Araf>  lands. 

The  problem  of  statecraft  is  to  avoid  this 
unpalatable  choice  of  reconciling  our  Israeli 
and  .^rab  interests,  surely  not  to  allow  our- 


